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PREFACE TO THE PENTATEUCH AND HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


HE Pentateuch, tle name by which the first five books of the Bible are designated, is derived from two 
Greek words, pente, five, and teuchos, a volume, thus signifiying the fivefold volume. Originally these 
_ hooks formed one continuous work, as in the Hebrew manuscripts they are still connected in one unbroken 
roll. At what time they were divided into five portions, each having a separate title, is not known, but it is 
certain that the distinction dates at or before the time of the Septuagint translation. The names they bear in 
‘our English version are borrowed from the LXX., and they were applied by those Greek translators as de- 
seriptive of the principal subjects—the leading contents of the respective books. In the later Scriptures they 
are frequently comprehended under the general designation, The Law, The Book of the Lav, since, to give a 
detailed account of the preparations for, and the delivery of, the divine code, with all the civil and sacred in- 
stitutions that were peculiar to the ancient economy, is the object to which they are exclusively devoted. 
They have been always placed at the beginning of the Bible, not only on account of their priority in point of 
time, but as forming an appropriate and indispensable introduction to the rest of the sacred books. The nu- 
merous and oft-recurring references made in the later Scriptures to the events, the ritual, and the doctrines 
of the ancient Church would have not only lost much of their point and significance, but have been absolutely 
unintelligible without the information which these five books contain. They constitute the groundwork or 
basis on which the whole fabric of revelation rests, and a knowledge of the authority and importance that is 
thus attached to them will sufficiently account for the determined assaults that infidels have made on these 
books, as well as for the zeal and earnestness which the friends of the truth have displayed in their defence. 
The Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch is established by the concurring voices both of Jewish and Christian 
tradition; and their unanimous testimony is supported by the internal character and statements of the work 
itself. That Moses did keep a written record of the important transactions relative to the Israelites is attested 
by his own express affirmation. For in relating the victory over the Amalckites, which he was commanded 
by divine authority to record, the language employed, ‘‘ write this for a memorial in a book (Hebrew, the 
book),’’ (Exodus 17. 14), shows that that narrative was to form part of a register already in progress, and 
various circumstances combine to prove that this register was a continuous history of the special goodness and 
eare of divine providence in the choice, protection and guidance of the Hebrew nation. First, there are the 
repeated assertions of Moses himself that the events which chequered the experience of that people were 
written down as they occurred (see Exodus 24. 4-7; 34. 27; Numbers 33. 2). Secondly, there are the testi- 
monies borne in various parts of the later historical books to the Pentateuch as a work well known, and fam- 
iliar to all the people (see Joshua 1.8; 8. 34; 23.6; 24. 26; 1 Kings 2. 3, etc.). Thirdly, frequent refer- 
ences are made in the works of the prophets to the facts recorded in the books of Moses (cf. Isaiah 1. 9 with 
Genesis 19.1; 12.2 with Exodus 15.2; 51.2 with Genesis 12.2; 54.9 with Genesis 8. 21, 22; Hosea 
9. 10 ef. with Numbers 25. 3; 11. 8 with Genesis 19. 24; 12.4 with Genesis 32. 24, 25; 12.12 with Genesis 
28.5; 29.20; Joel 1.9 cf with Numbers 15. 4-7; 28. 7-14; Deuteronomy 12. 6, 7; 16. 10, 11; Amos 2. 9 
ef. with Numbers 21. 21; 4. 4 with Numbers 28. 3; 4.11 with Genesis 19. 24; 9.13 with Leviticus 26. 5; 
Micah 6. 5 cf. with Numbers 22. 25; 6, 6 with Leviticus 9. 2; 6.15 with Leviticus 26. 16, ete.). Fourthly, 
the testimony of Christ and the Apostles is repeatedly borne to the books of Moses (Matthew 19.7; Luke 
16. 29; 24.27; John 1.17; 7.19; Acts 3. 22; 28.23; Romans 10.5). Indeed the references are so nu- 
merous, and the testimonies so distinctly borne to the existence of the Mosaic books throughout the whole 
history of the Jewish nation, and the unity of character, design and style pervading these books is so clearly 
perceptible, notwithstanding the rationalistic assertions of their forming a series of separate and unconnected 
fragments, that it may with all safety be said, there is immensely stronger and more varied evidence in proof 
of their being the authorship of Moses than of any of the Greek or Roman classics being the productions of 
the authors whose names they bear. But admitting that the Pentateuch was written by Moses, an important 
question arises, as to whether the books which compose it have reached us in an authentic form; whether 
they exist genuine and entire as they came from the hands of their author. In answer to this question, it» 
might be sufficient to state that, in the public and periodical rehearsals of the law in the solemn religious as- 
semblies of the people, implying the existence of numerous copies, provision was made for preserving the in- 
tegrity of ‘“‘The Book of the Law.’’ But besides this, two remarkable facts, the one of which occurred before 
and the other after the captivity, afford conclusive evidence of the genuineness and authenticity of the Pen- 
tateuch. ‘The first is the discovery in the reign of Josiah of the autograph copy which was deposited by 
Moses in the ark of the testimony; and the second is the schism of the Samaritans, who erected temple on 
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Mount Gerizim, and who, appealing to the Mosaic law as the standard of their faith and worship equally with 
the Jews, watched with jealous care over every circumstance that could affect the purity of the Mosaic record, 
There is the strongest reason, then, for believing that the Pentateuch, as it exists now, is substantially the 
samé as it came from the hands of Moses. The appearance of a later hand, it is true, is traceable in the 
narrative of the death of Moses at the close of Deuteronomy, and some few interpolations, such as inserting 
the altered names of places, may have been made by Hzra, who revised and corrected the version of the an- 
cient Scriptures. But, substantially the Pentateuch is the genuine work of Moses, and many, who once im- 
pugned its claims to that character, and looked upon it as the production of a later age, have found them- 
selves compelled, after a full and unprejudiced investigation of the subject, to proclaim their conviction that 
its authenticity is to be fully relied on. 

The genuineness and authenticity of the Pentateuch being admitted, the inspiration and canonical authority. 
of the work follow as a necessary consequence. The admission of Moses to the privilege of frequent and 
direct communion with God (Exodus 25. 22; 33. 8; Numbers 7. 89; 9.8); his repeated and solemn declara- 
tions that he spoke and wrote by command of God; the submissive reverence that was paid to the authority 
of his precepts by all classes of the Jewish people, including the king himself (Deuteronomy 17. 18; 27. 3) ; 
and the acknowledgment of the divine mission of Moses by the writers of the New Testament, all prove the 
inspired character and authority of his books. The Pentateuch possessed the strongest claims on the atten- 
tion of the Jewish people, as forming the standard of their faith, the rule of their obedience, the record of 
their whole civil and religious polity. But it is interesting and important to all mankind, inasmuch as besides 
revealing the origin and early development of the divine plan of grace, it is the source of all authentic know- 
ledge, giving the true philosophy, history, geography and chronology of the ancient world. Finally, the Pen- 
tateuch ‘‘is indispensable to the whole revelation contained in the Bible; for Genesis being the legitimate 
preface to the law; the law being the natural introduction to the Old Testament; and the whole a prelude te 
the gospel revelation, it could not have been omitted. What the four Gospels are in the New, the five books 
of Moses are in the Old T'estament.’’ 

GENESIS, the book of the origin or production of all things, consists of two parts; the first, comprehended 
in chs. 1-11., gives a general ; the second, contained in the subsequent chapters, gives a special history. The 
two parts are essentially connected; the one, which sets out with an account of the descent-of the human raes 
from a single pair, the introduction of sin into the world, and the announcement of the scheme of divine 
mercy for repairing the ruins of the fall, was necessary to pave the way for relating the other, viz., the call of 
Abraham, and the selection of his posterity for carrying out the gracious purpose of God. An evident unity 
of method, therefore, pervades this book, and the information contained in it was of the greatest. importance . 
to the Hebrew pcople, as without it they could not have understood the frequent references made in their law 
to the purposes and promises of God regarding themselves. The arguments that have been already adduced 
as establishing the Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch prove of course that Moses was the author of Genesis. 
The few passages on which the rationalists grounded their assertions that. it was the composition of a later 
age have been successfully shown to warrant no such conclusion; the use of Egyptian words and the minute 
acquaintance with Egyptian life and manners, displayed in the history of Joseph, harmonize with the educa- 
tion of Moses, and whether he received his information by immediate revelation, from tradition or from 
written documents, it comes to us as the authentic work of an author who wrote as he was inspired by the 
Holy Ghost (2 Peter 1. 21). 

Exopvs, a going forth, derives its name from its being occupied principally with a relation of the depart- 
ure of the Israelites from Egypt, and the incidents that immediately preceded as well as followed that mem- 
orable migration. Its authorship by Moses is distinctly asserted by himself (Hxodus 24. 4), as well as by our 
Lord (Mark 12. 26; Luke 20. 37). Besides, the thorough knowledge it exhibits of the institutions and usages 
of the ancient Egyptians, and the minute geographical details of the journey to Sinai, establish in the clearest 
manner the authenticity of this book. 

Leyiticus.—So called from its treating of the laws relating to the ritual, the services and sacrifices of the 
Jewish religion; the superintendence of which was entrusted to the Levitical priesthood. It is chiefly, how- 
ever, the duties of the priests, ‘‘the sons of Aaron,’’ which this book describes; and its claim to be the work 
of Moses is established by the following passages :2 Chronicles 30. 16; Nehemiah 8. 14; Jeremiah 7, 22, 23; 
Ezekiel 20.11; Matthew 8.4; Luke 2. 22; John 8.5; Romans 10. 4; 13.9; 2 Corinthians 6. 16; Gala- 
tians 3.12; 1 Peter 1. 16. 

Numpers.—This book is so called from its containing an account of the enumeration and arrangement of 
the Israelites. The early part of it, from chs. 1-10., appears to be a supplement to Leviticus, being oceupied 
with relating the appointment of the Levites to the sacred offices. The journal of the march through the 


wilderness is then given as far as ch. 21. 20; after which the early incidents of the invasion are narrated. 
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One direct quotation only from this book (ch. 16. 5) is made in the New Testament (2 Timothy 2. 19); but 


indirect references to it by the later sacred writers are very numerous. 
DrEvTERONOMY, the second law, a title which plainly enough shows what is the object of this book, viz., a 
recapitulation of the law. It was given in the form of public addresses to the people; and as Moses sake 
in the prospect of his speedy removal, he enforced obedience to it by many forcible appeals to the Israelites, 
concerning their long and varied experience both of the mercies and the judgments of God. The minute no- 
tices of the heathen people with whom they had come in contact, but who afterward disappeared from the 
page of history, as well as the accounts of the fertility and products of Canaan, and the counsels respecting 
the conquest of that country, fix the date of this book and the time of its composition by the hand of Moses. 
The close, however, must have been added by another; and, indeed, is supposed by some to have formed the 
original preface to the Book of Joshua. 
JosHua.—The title of this book is derived from the pious and valiant leader whose achievements it re- 
lates, and who is commonly supposed to have been its author. The objections to this idea are founded chiefly 
on the clause, ‘‘ unto this day,’’ which occurs several times (ch. 4. 9; 6. 25; 8. 28). But this, at least in the 
case of Rahab, is no valid reason for rejecting the idea of his authorship; for assuming what is most probable, 
that this book was composed toward the close of Joshua’s long career, or compiled from written documents 
left by him, Rahab might have been still alive. A more simple and satisfactory way of accounting for the 
frequent insertion of the clause, ‘‘ unto this day,’’ is the opinion that it was a comment introduced by Ezra, 
when revising the sacred canon; and this difficulty being removed, the direct proofs of the book having been 
produced by a witness of the transactions related in it; the strong and vivid descriptions of the passing scenes, 
and the use of the words ‘‘we’’ and ‘‘us,” (ch. 5. 1-6), viewed in connection with the fact, that, after his 
- farewell address to the people, Joshua ‘‘ wrote these words in the book of the law of God’’—all afford strong 
presumptive proof that the entire book was the work of that eminent individual. Its inspiration and canon- 
ical authority are fully established by the repeated testimonies of other Scripture writers (ef. ch. 6. 26 with 
1 Kings 16. 34; ef. ch. 10. 13 with Habakkuk 3. 11; ch. 3. 14 with Acts 7. 45; 6. 17-245 with Hebrews 
11. 30; ch. 2 ih James 2, 25; Psalm 44. 2; 68. 12-14; 78. 54, 55). Asa narrative of God’s faithfulness 

‘in giving the Israelites naasion of the pada land, this history is most valuable, and bears the same 
character as a sequel to the Pentateuch, that the Acts of the Apostles do to the Gospels. 

JUDGES is the title given to this book, from its containing the history of those non-regal rulers who gov- 
erned the Hebrews from the time of Joshua to that of Eli, and whose functions in time of peace consisted 
chiefly in the administration of justice, although they occasionally led the people in their wars against their 
public enemies. The date and authorship of this book are not precisely known. It is certain, however, that 
it preceded the Second Book of Samuel (cf. ch. 9. 35 with 2 Samuel 11. 21), as well as the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by David (cf. ch. 1, 21 with 2 Samuel 5. 6). Its author was in all probability Samuel, the last of the 
judges (see ch. 19.1; 21. 25), and the date of the first part of it is fixed in the reign of Saul, while the five 
chapters at the close might not be written till after David’s establishment as king in Israel (see ch. 18. 31). 
It is a fragmentary history, being a collection of important facts and signal deliverances at different times and 
in yarious parts of the land, during the intermediate period of 300 years between Joshua and the establish- 
ment of monarchy. The inspired character of this book is confirmed by allusions to it in many passages of 
Seripture (cf. ch. 4. 2; 6. 14 with 1 Samuel 12. 9-12; ch. 9. 53 with 2 Samuel 11. 21; ch. 7. 25 with Psalm 
83. 11; ef. ch. 5. 4, 5 with Psalm 7. 5; ch.-13. 5; 16. 17 with Matthew 2. 13-23; Acts 13. 20; Hebrews 11. 32). 

Rove i is properly a supplement to the preceding book, to which, in fact, ie was appended. in the ancient 
Jewish canon. Although it relates an episode belonging to the time of the Judges, its precise date is un- 
known. It appears certain, however, that it could not have been written prior to the time of Samuel (see 
zh. 4. 17-22), who is generally supposed to have been its author; and this opinion, in addition to other 
reasons on which it rests, is confirmed by ch. 4. 7, where it is evident that the history was not compiled till 
long after the transactions recorded. The inspiration and canonical authority of the book is attested by the 
fact of Ruth’s name being inserted by Matthew in the Saviour’s genealogy. 

Tur First AND SeconD Books or SAmMUEL.—The two were, by the ancient Jews, conjoined, so as to 
make one book, and in that form could be called the Book of Samuel with more propriety than now, the 
second being wholly occupied with the relation of transactions that did not take place till after the death of. 
that eminent judge. Accurdingly, in the Septuagint and the Vulgate, it is called the First and Second Books 
of Kings. The early portion of the First Book, down to the end of the twenty-fourth chapter, was probably 
written by Samuel; while the rest of it, and the whole of the Second, are commonly ascribed to Nathan and 
Gad, founding the opinion on 1 Chronicles 29. 29. Commentators, however, are divided about this, some 
supposing that the statements in ch. 2. 26; 3. 1, indicate the hand of the judge himself, or a contemporary ; 
while some think, from ch. 6.18; 12.5; 27. 6, that its composition must be referred to a later age. It is 
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probable, however, that these supposed marks of an after period were interpolations of Ezra. This uncer- 
tainty, however, as to the authorship does not affect the inspired authority of the book, which is indisputable, 
being quoted in the New Testament (Acts 13. 22; Hebrews 1. 5), as well as in many of the Psalms. 

Tue First AND Seconp Books or Kinas, in the ancient copies of the Hebrew Bible, constitute one 
book. Various titles have been given them;.in the Septuagint and the Vulgate they are called the Third 
and Fourth Books of Kings. The authorship of these books is unknown; but the prevailing opinion is that 
they were compiled by Ezra, or one of the later prophets, from the ancient documents that are so frequently 
referred to in the course of the history as of public and established authority. Their inspired character was 
acknowledged by the Jewish Church, which ranked them in the sacred canon; and, besides, is attested by 
our Lord, who frequently quotes -from them (cf. 1 Kings 17.9; 2 Kings 5. 14 with Luke 4. 2427; 
1 Kings 10. 1 with Matthew 12. 42). ; 

‘Tue First AND Seconp Books or CHRONICLES were also considered as one by the ancient Jews, who 
called them ‘“‘ words of days,’’ 7. e., diaries or journals, being probably compiled from those registers that were 
kept by the king’s historiographers of passing occurrences. In the Septuagint the title given them is Para- 
leipomenon, ‘“‘ of things omitted,’ 7. e., the books are supplementary, because many things unnoticed in the 
former books are here recorded; and not only the omissions are supplied, but seme narratives extended, while 
others are added. The authorship is commonly ascribed to Ezra, whose leading object seems to have been to 
show the division of families, possessions, ete., before the captivity, with a view to the exact restoration of 
the same order after the return from Babylon. Although many things are re-stated, and others are exact 
repetitions of what is contained in Kings, there is so much new and important information that, as Jerome 
has well said, the Chronicles furnish the means of comprehending parts of the New Testament, which must 
have been unintelligible without them. They are frequently referred to by Christ and the Apostles as forming — 
part of ‘‘the Word of God’’ (see the genealogies in Matthew 1.; Luke 3.; cf. 2 Chronicles 19. 7 with 
1 Peter 1.17; 2 Chronicles 24. 19-21 with Matthew 23. 32-35). 

Ezra was, along with Nehemiah, reckoned one book by the ancient Jews, who called them the First and 
Second Books of Ezra, and they are still designated by Roman Catholic writers the First and Second Books 
of Esdras. This book naturally divides itself into two parts or sections, the one contained in the first six 
chapters, and relates the circumstances connected with the return of the first detachment of Babylonish exiles 
under Zerubbabel with the consequent rebuilding of the temple and the re-establishment of the divine service. 
The other part, embraced in the four concluding chapters, narrates the journey of a second carayan of 
returning captives under the conduct of Ezra himself, who was invested with powers to restore, in all its 
splendour, the entire system of the Jewish ritual. The general opinion of the Church in every succeeding 
age has been that Ezra was the author of this book. The chief objection is founded on ch. 5. 4, where the 
words ‘‘ then said,’’ ete., have occasioned a surmise that the first portion of the book was not written by Ezra, 
who did not go to Jerusalem for many years after. But a little attention will show the futility of this objee- 
tion, as the words in question did not refer to the writer, but were used by Tatnai and his associates. The style 
and unity of object in the book clearly prove it to have been the production but of one author. The canoni- 
cal authority of this book is well established ; but another under the name of Hzra is rejected as apocryphal. 

NEHEMIAH appears to have been the author of this book, from his usually writing in his own name, and 
indeed except in those parts which are unmistakably later editions or borrowed from public documents, he 
usually employs the first person. The major -portion of the book ‘is occupied with a history of Nehemiah’s 
twelve years’ administration in Jerusalem, after which he returned to his duties in Shushan. At a later 
period he returned with new powers, and commenced new and vigorous measures of reform, which are detailed 
in the latter chapters of the book. 

Esruer derives its name from the Jewish lady, who, having become wife of the king of Persia, employed 
her royal influence to effecta memorable deliverance for the persecuted Church of God. Various opinions 
are embraced and supported as to the authorship of this book, some ascribing it to Ezra, to Nehemiah, and 
to Mordecai. The preponderance of authorities is in favour of the last. The historical character of the 
book is undoubted, since, besides many internal evidences, its authenticity is proved by the strong testimony 
of the feast of Purim, the celebration of which can be traced up to the events which are described in this 
book. Its claim, however, to canonical authority has been questioned on the ground that the name of God 
does not once occur init. But the uniform tradition both of the Jewish and the Christian Churches sup- 
ports this claim, which nothing in the book tends to shake; while it is a record of the superintending care of 
divine providence over his chosen people, with which it is of the utmost importance the Church should be 
furnished. The name of God is strangely enough omitted, but the presence of God is felt throughout the 
history ; and the whole tone and tendency of the book is so decidedly subservient to the honour of God and 
the cause ne true religion that it has been generally received by the Church in all ages into the sacred canon. 
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TJ EBREW poetry is unique in its kind; in essence, the most sublime; in form, marked by a simplicity 

and ease which flow from its sublimity. ‘‘ The Spirit of the Lord spake by the Hebrew poet, and THis 
word was upon his tongue’ (2 Samuel 23. 2). Even the music was put under the charge of spiritually gifted 
men; and one of the chief musicians, Heman, is called ‘‘ the king’s seer in the words of God’’ (1 Chronicles 
25. 1,5). King David is stated to have cnvented instruments of music (Amos 6. 5): There is not in Hebrew 
poetry the artistic rhythm of form which appears in the classical poetry of Greece and Rome, but it amply 
makes up for this by its fresh and graceful naturalness. 

Early specimens of Hebrew poetry occur, ex. gr., Lamech’s seaptioal parody of Enoch’s prophecy, or, as 
others think, Jamentation for a homicide committed in those lawless times in self-defence (Genesis 4. 23 ; 
ef. Jude 14; Exodus 32.18; Numbers 21. 14, 15, 17,18, 27; 23. 7, 8, 18; 24. 3, 15). The poetical elenieatt 
appears much more in the Old than in the New Testament. The poetical books are exclusively those of the 
Old Testament; and in the Old Testament itself, the portions that are the most fundamental (ex. gr., the 
Pentateuch of Moses, the lawgiver, in its main body), are those which have in them least of the poetical 
element in form. Elijah, the father of the prophets, is quite free of poetical art. The succeeding prophets 
were not strictly poets, except in so far as the ecstatic state in inspiration lifted them to poetic modes of 
thought and expression. The prophet was more of an inspired teacher than a poet. It is when the sacred 
writer acts as the representative of the personal experiences of the children of God and of the Church, that 

poetry finds its proper sphere. 

The use of poetry in Scripture was particularly to supply the want not provided for by the law, vz., of 
devotional forms to express in private, and in public joint worship, the feelings of pious Israelites. The 
schools of the prophets fostered and diffused a religious spirit among the people; and we find them using 


_ lyric instruments to accompany their prophesyings (1 Samuel 10. 5). David, however, it was who specially 


‘matured the lyric effusions of devotion into a perfection which they had not before attained. 


Another purpose which Psalmody, through David’s inspired productions, served, was to draw forth from 
under the typical forms of legal services their hidden essence and spirit, adapting them to the various spiritual’ 
exigencies of individual and congregational life. Nature, too, is in them shown to speak the glory and 
goodness of the invisible, yet ever present God. A handbook of devotion was furnished to the Israelite 
whereby he could enter.into the true spirit of the services of the sanctuary, and so feel the need of that: 
coming Messiah, of whom especially the Book of Psalms testifies throughout. We also, in our Christian 
dispensation, need its help in our devotions. Obliged as we are, notwithstanding our higher privileges in 
most respects, to walk by faith rather than by sight in a greater degree than they, we find the Psalms, with 
their realizing expression of the felt nearness of God, the best- repertory whence to draw divinely-sanctioned 
language, wherewith to express our prayers and thanksgivings to God, and our breathings after holy com- 
munion with our fellow-saints. 

As to the objection raised against the spirit of revenge which breathes in some psalms, the answer is, a 
wide distinction is to be drawn between personal vindictiveness, and the desire for God’s honour being vindi- 
cated. Personal revenge, not only in the other parts of Scripture, but also in the Psalms, in theory and: in 
practice, is alike reprobated (Exodus 23. 4,5; Leviticus 19. 18; Job 31. 29, 30; Psalm 7. 4, 5, 8, 11; 12; 
Proverbs 25, 21, 22), which corresponds to David’ 8 practice in the case of his cunelshiang enemy (1 Samuel 
24, 5,6; 26. 8- 10). On the other hand, the people of God have always desired that, whatever mars the 
cause of God, as for instance the prosperity of the enemies of God and His Church, should be brought to an 
end (Psalm 10. 12; 30.27; 40.16; 79.6,10). It is well for us, too, in our dispensation of love, to be 
reminded by these psalms of the danger of lax views as to God’s hatred of sin; and of the need -there is, we 
should altogether enter into the mind of God on such points, at the same time that we seek to convert all. 
men to God (cf. 1 Samuel 16.1; Psalm 139. 21; Isaiah 66. 24; Revelation 14. 10). 

Some psalms are composed of twenty-two parallel sentences or strophes of verses, beginning with words 
of which the initial letters correspond with the Hebrew letters (twenty-two) in their order (cf. Psalm 37. and 
119). So Lamentations. This arrangement was designed as a help to the memory, and is only found in-such 
compositions as handle pot a distinct and progressive subject, but a series of pious reflections, in the case of 
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which the precise order was of less moment. The Psalmist in adopting it does not slavishly follow it; bnt, as 
in the 25th Psalm, deviates from it, so as to make the form, when needful, bend to the sense. Of these 
poems there are twelve in all in the Hebrew Bible (Psalm 25., 34., 37., 111., 112., 119., 145.; Proverbs 
31. 10-31; Lamentations 1., 2., 3., 4). 

The great excellence of the Hebrew principle of versification, viz., parallelism, or “‘ thought rhythm’’ 
[Ewald], is that, while the poetry of every other language, whose versification depends on the regular recur- 
rences of certain sounds, suffers considerably by translation, Hebrew poetry, whose rhythm depends on the 
parallel correspondence of similar thoughts, loses almost nothing in being translated—the Holy Spirit having 
thus presciently provided for its ultimate translation into every language, without loss to the sense. Thus our 
English Version, Job and Psalms, though but translations, are eminently poetical. * On parallelism, see my 
Introduction to Job. Thus also a clue is given to the meaning in many passages, the sense of the word in one 
clause being more fully set forth by the corresponding word in the succeeding parallel clause. In the Masoretic 
punctuation of the Hebrew, the metrical arrangement is marked by-the distinctive accents. It accords with 
the divine inspiration of Scripture poetry, that the thought is more prominent than the form, the kernel than 
the shell. The Hebrew poetic rhythm resembled our blank verse, without, however, metrical feet. There is 
a verbal rhythm above that of prose; but as the true Hebrew pronunciation is lost, the rhythm is but imper- 
fectly recognised. 

The peculiarity of the Hebrew poetical age is, that it was always historic and true, not mythical, as the 
carly poetical ages of all other nations. Again, its poetry is distinguished from prose by the use of terms 
decidedly poetic. David's lament over Jonathan, furnishes a beautiful specimen of another feature found in 
Hebrew poetry, the strophe: three strophes being marked by the recurrence three times of the dirge sung by 
the chorus; the first dirge sung by the whole body of singers, representing Israel; the second, by a chorus — 

of damsels; the third, by a chorus of youths (2 Samuel 1. 17-27). 

The lyrical poetry, which is the predominant style in the Bible, and is especially terse and sententious, 
‘seems to have come from an earlier kind resembling the more modern Book of Proverbs (ef. Genesis 4. 23, 24). 
The Oriental mind tends to embody thought in pithy gnomes, maxiths, and proverbs. *‘ The poetry of the 
Hasterns is a string of pearls. Every word has life. Hvery proposition is condensed wisdom. Every thought 
is striking and epigrammatical.”” [Kitto, Biblical Cyclopedia.| We are led to the same inference from the 
term Maschal, ‘‘a proverb’’ or ‘‘similitude,’’ being used to designate poetry in general. “‘ Hebrew poetry, 
in its origin, was a painting to the eye, a parable or teaching by likenesses discovered by the popular mind, 
expressed by the popular tongue, and adopted and polished by the national poet.’’ Solomon, under inspira- 
tion, may have embodied in his Proverbs such of the pre-existing popular wise sayings as were sanctioned by 
the Spirit of God. 

The Hebrew title for the Psalms, Zehilim, means hymns, 7. e., joyous praises (sometimes accompanied 
with dancing. Exodus 15.; Judges 5.), not exactly answering to the LXX. title, Psalms, 7. e., lyrical odes, or 
songs accompanied by an instrument. The title Tehilim, ‘‘hymns,’’ was probably adopted on account of the 
use made of the Psalms in divine service, though only a part can be strictly called songs of praise, others 
being dirges, and very many prayers (whence in Psalm 72. 20, David styles all his previous compositions, 
“the prayers of David’’). Sixty-five bear the title, lyrical odes (Mizmorim), whilst only one is styled Tehilah 
or Hymn. From the title being Psalms in the LXX. and New Testament, and also the Peshito, it is prob- 
able that Psalms (Mizmorim) or lyrical odes, was the old title before Tehilim. 

Epic poetry, as having its proper sphere in a mythical heroic age, has no place among the Hebrews of the 
Old Testament Scripture age. For in their earliest ages, wiz., the patriarchal, not fable as in Greece, Rome, 
Egypt, and all heathen nations, but truth and historic reality reigned; so much so, that the poetic element, 
which is the offspring of the imagination, is less found in those earlier, than in the later ages. The Penta- 
teuch is almost throughout historic prose. In the subsequent uninspired age, in Tobit we have some approach 
to the Epos. 

Drama, also, in the full modern sense, is not found in Hebrew literature. This was due, not to any want 
of intellectual culture, as is fully shown by the high excellence of their lyric and didactic poetry, but to their 
earnest character, and to the solemnity of the subjects of their literature. The dramatic element appears in 
Job, more than in any other book in the Bible; there are the dramatis persone, a plot, and the ‘‘ denoue- 
ment’’ prepared for by Elihu, the fourth friend’s speech, and brought about by the interposition of Jehovah 
Himself. Still it is not a strict drama, but rather an inspired debate on a difficult problem of the divine 
government exemplified in Job’s case, with historic narrative, prologue, and epilogue. The Song of Solomon, 
too, has much of the dramatic cast. See my Jntroductions to Job and Song of Solomon. The Style of 


many psalms is very dramatic, transitions often occurring from one to another person, without introduction, 
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and especially from speaking indirectly of God to addresses fo God ; thus in Psalm 32. 1, 2, David makes a 
general introduction, ‘‘ Blessed is the man whose iniquity is pon Essig ete.; then at v. 3-7, he passes to 
addressing God directly; then in v. 8, without preface God is introduced, pes speaking, in answer to 
the previous prayer; then v. 10, 11, again he resumes indirect speaking of God, and addresses himself in 
conclusion to the righteous. These quick changes of person do not startle us, but give us a stronger sense of 
his | habitual converse with God, than any assertions could do. Cf. also in Psalm 132. 8-10, the prayer, “Arise, 
oO Lord, into thy rest ; thou, and the ark of thy strength. Let thy priests be clothed with righteousness ; and 
let thy saints shout tit joy. For thy servant David’s sake turn not away the face of thine anointed,” with 
God’s direct answer, which follows in almost the words of the prayer, ‘‘ The Lord hath sworn unto David, ete. 
This is my rest for ever (v. 14). ‘ I will clothe her priests with salvation : and her saints shall shout aloud for 

_ joy.” Thus also in Psalm 2., various personages are introduced, dramatically acting and speaking—the con- 
federate nations, Jehovah, the Messiah, and the Psalmist. 

A frequent feature is, the alternate succession of parts, adapting the several psalms to alternate recitation 
by two sem7-choruses in the temple worship, followed by a full chorus between the parts or at the end. So 
Psalm 107. 15, 21,31. De Burgh, in his valuable commentary on the Psalms, remarks, ‘‘Our cathedral 
service Be entiities. the form of chanting the Psalms, except that the semi-chorus is alternately a whole verse, 
instead of alternating, as of old, the half verse; while the full chorus is the ‘gloria’ at the end of each 
Psalm.”’ 

In conclusion, besides its unique point of excellence, its divine inspiration, Hebrew poetry is characterized 
as being essentially national, yet eminently catholic, speaking to the heart and spiritual sensibilities of univer- 
sal humanity. Simple and unconstrained, it is distinguished by a natural freshness which is the result of its 
genuine truthfulness. The Hebrew poet sought not self, or his own fame, as all heathen poets, but was 
inspired by the Spirit of God to meet a pressing want which his own a his nation’s spiritual aspirations 
after God made to be at once a necessity and a delight. Cf. 2 Samuel 23. 1, 2, ‘‘ The sweet Psalmist of Israel 
said, The Spirit of the Lord spake by me,”’ ete. 

Ewald rightly remarks, as several odes of the highest poetic excellence are not included (ex. gr., the songs 
of Moses, Exodus 15. and 32.; of Deborah, Judges 5.; of Hannah, 1 Samuel 2. 1-10; of Hezekiah, Isaiah 
38..9-20; of Habakkuk, Habakkuk 3.; and even Dayid’s dirge over Saul and Jonathan, 2 Samuel 1. 17, 18). 
The selection of the Psalms collected in One book was made not so much with reference to the beauty of the 
pieces, as to their adaptation for public worship. Still one overruling Spirit ordered the selection and arrange- 
ment of the contents of the book, as one pervading tone and subject appear throughout, Christ in His own 
inner life as the God-man, and in His past, present, and future relations to the Church and the world. Jsaae 
Taylor well calls the Psalms ‘‘The Liturgy of the spiritual life ;’’ and Luther, ‘‘A Bible in miniature.” 

The principle of the order in which the Psalms are given to us, though not always discoverable, is in 
some cases clear, and Bhayrs se arrangement to be unmistakably the work of the Spirit, not merély that of 
the collector. Thus Psalm 22. plainly portrays the dying agonies of Messiah; Psalm 23., His peaceful rest in 
Paradise after His death on es cross; and Psalm 24., His glorious ascension into heaven. 
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HE second division of Scripture, the others being the Law and Hagiographa. It included Joshua 
Judges, Ist and 2d Samuel, Ist and 2d Kings, called the former prophets; and Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, etc., to Malachi, the latter prophets. Daniel is excluded, because, though highly endowed with 
prophetic gifts, he had not filled the prophetic office: his book is therefore classed with the Hagiographa. 
Ezra probably commenced, and others subsequently completed, the arrangement of the canon. The prophets 
were not mere predictors. Their Hebrew name, Nabi, comes from a root to boil up as a fountain | Gesenius] ; 
hence the feryour of inspiration, 2 Peter 1. 21 (others interpret it as from an Arabic root, Exodus 4. 16, 
spokesman of God, the Holy Ghost supplying him with words); communicated by dreams, Joel 2. 28; Job 
33. 14-17 (no instance of this occurs in Isaiah); or visions, the scene being made to pass before their mind > 
(Isaiah 1. 1); or trance, ecstasy (Numbers 24. 4, 16; Ezekiel 1. 3; 3.14); not depriving them, however, of 
free conscious agency (Jeremiah 20. 7,9; 1 Corinthians 14. 32). 

These PECULIAR FORMS of inspiration distinguish prophets, strictly so called, from Moses and others 
though inspired (Numbers 12. 6-8). Hence their name seers. Hence, too, the poetical cast of their style, 
though less restricted, owing to their practical tendency, by the outward forms observed in strictly poetical 
books. “ Hence, too, the union of music with prophesying (1 Samuel 10.5). This ecstatic state, though 
exalted, is not the highest: for Jesus Christ was never in it, nor Moses. It was rendered necessary by the 
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frailty of the prophets, and the spiritual obtuseness of the people. It accordingly predominates in the Old 
Testament, but is subordinate in the New Testament, where the Holy Ghost by the fulness of His ordinary 
gifts renders the extraordinary less necessary. After the time of the Mosaic economy, the idea of a prophet 
was regularly connected with the prophetic office,—not conferred by men, but by God. *In this they differ 
from mysties whose pretended inspiration is for themselves: prophetism is practical, not dreamy and secluded; 
the prophets’ inspiration is theirs only as God’s messengers to the people. His ordinary servants and regular 
teachers of the people were the priests: the prophets, distinguished from them by inspiration, were designed 
to rouse and excite. In Israel, however, as distinguished from Judah, as there was no true priesthood, the 
prophets-were the regular and only ministers of God. Prophecy in Israel needed to be supported THOT 
powerfully: therefore the ‘‘schools’’ were more established; and more striking prophetic deeds (e. g., Hlijah’s 
and Elisha's) are recorded, than in Judah. The law was their basis (Isaiah &. 16, 20), both its form and 
spirit (Deuteronomy 4. 2; 13. 1-3): at times they looked forward to a day when its ever-living spirit would 
break its then imperfect form for a freer and more perfect development (Jeremiah 3. 16; 31. 31): but they 
altered not a tittle in their own days. Lichorn well calls Moses’ song (Deuteronomy 32.) the Magna Charta 
of prophesy. The fulfilment of their predictions was to be the sign of their being real prophets of God 
(Deuteronomy 18. 22). Also, their speaking in the name of no other but the true God (Deuteronomy 1 8. 20). 
Prophecy was the only sanctioned indulgence of the craving after knowledge of future events, which 1s 80 
prevalent in the East (Deuteronomy 18. 10,11). For a momentary inspiration the mere beginning of spiritual 
life sufficed, as in Balaam’s case; but for a continuous mission, the prophet must be converted (Isaiah 6. 7). 
In Samuel’s days (1 Samuel 10. 8; 19. 20) begin the prophetic ‘‘ schools.’ These were associations of men, 
more or less endowed with the Spirit, in which the feebler were helped by those of greater spiritual powers: 
so at Beth-el and Gilgal (2 Kings 2. 3; 4. 38; 6.21). Only the leaders stood in immediate communion with 
God, whilst the rest were joined to Him through their mediation (1 Kings 19. 15; 2 Kings 8. 13); the former 
acted through the latter as their instruments (1 Kings 19. 16; 2 Kings 9.1, 2). The bestowal of prophetic 
gifts was not, however, limited to these schools (Amos 7. 14, 15). 

_As to SYMBOLIC ACTIONS, many of them are not actual but only parts of the prophetic visions, internal 
not external facts, being impossible or indecent (Jeremiah 13. 1-10; 25. 12-38; Hosea 1. 2-11). Still the 
internal actions, when possible and proper, were often expressed externally (1 Kings 22.11). Those purely 
internal express the subject more strikingly than a naked statement could. 

Other CRITERIA of a true prophet, besides the two above, were, the accordance of his addresses with the 
law; his not promising prosperity without repentance; his own assurance of his divine mission (sometimes 
received reluctantly, Jeremiah 20. 8,9), Jeremiah 26.12, producing that inward assurance of the truth in 
others, which is to them a stronger proof from the Spirit of God, than even outward miracles and arguments: 
his pious life, fortitude in suffering, and freedom fiom fanaticism, confirm these criteria. Miracles, though 
proofs, are not to be trusted without the negative criteria (Deuteronomy 13. 2), Predictions fulfilled in the 
prophet’s lifetime established his authority thenceforth (1 Samuel 3.19; Jeremiah 22. 11, 12; Hazckiel 
12. 12, 13; 24). 

As to their PROMULGATION, it was usually oral, before the assembled people, and afterwards revised in 
writing. The second part of Isaiah, and Ezekiel 40.-48., were probably-not given orally, but in writing. 
Before Isaiah’s and his contemporaries’ time, prophecies were not written, as not being intended for uniyersal 
use. But now a larger field was opened. To the worldly power of heathen nations which threatened to 
destroy the theocracy is henceforth opposed the kingdom of God, about to conquer all through Messiah, 
whose coming concerns all ages. The lesser prophets give the quintessence of the prophecies of their - 
respective authors. An instance of the mode of collecting and publishing prophecies occurs, Jeremiah 
36. 4-14. Those of the later prophets rest on those of the earlier (Zechariah 1. 4; 7. 7 , 12). Fwald fancies 
that a great number of prophetic rolls have been lost. But the fact of the prophets often alluding to writings 
which we have, and never to those which it can be proved we haye not, makes it likely that we have all those 
predictions which were committed to writing; the care bestowed on them as divine, and the exact knowledge 
of them long after (Jeremiah 26. 18, 19), confirm this view. 

The ARRANGEMENT is chronological; but as the twelve lesser prophets are regarded as one work, and the 
three last of them lived later than Jeremiah and Ezekiel, the former are put after the latter. The lesser 
prophets are arranged chronologically, except Hosea, who being the largest, is placed first, though some were 
earlier than he: also Jonah, who seems to have been the earliest of the latter prophets. 

As to THE MESSIAH, no single prophet gives a complete view of Him: this is made up of the various 
aspects of Him in different prophecies combined ; just as His life in the gospels is one under a fourfold aspect. 
In the first part of Isaiah, addressed to the whole people, the prominent idea is His triumph, as King, the 
design being there to remove their fears of the surrounding nations; in the second, addressed to the elect 
reronant, He is exhibited as Prophet and Priest, Himself being the sacrifice. 
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eae prophetic gift existed long before the prophetic office was instituted. Thus Enoch had the former 
‘(Jude 14); so Abraham is called ‘a prophet’? (Genesis 20.7); also the patriarchs (Psalm 105. 15). 


The office was first instituted under the Mosaic economy; but even then the gift was not aiways connected 


with the office; ¢. g., Daniel was endowed largely with the gift, but was never called to the office, as living in 
a heathen court where he could not have exercised it. So David (Matthew 13. 35; 27.35). Hence the 
writings of both are classed with the Hagiographa, not with the prophets. Moreover, though the office ceased 
with the close of the Old Testament dispensation, the gift continued, and was among the leading charisms of 
the New Testament church. Prophet (in Hebrew from a root, ‘to gush out like a fountain’’?) meant one 
acting as spokesman for another (Exodus 7. 1); so, one speaking authoritatively for God as dnterpreter of 
His will. Scer was the more ancient term (1 Samuel 9. 9), implying that he spake by a divine communica- 
tion presented either to his senses or his mind : as ‘‘prophet’’ indicated his authority as speaking for God. 

Christ was the only fountain of prophecy (1 Peter 1. 11; Revelation 19. 10; also Acts 16.7, the oldest 
reading, ‘‘the Spirit of Jesus’’), and declared God’s will to men by His Holy Spirit acting on the minds of 
the prophets. Thus the history of the Church is the history of God’s revelations of Himself in His Son to 
man. ‘The three divisions of this history, the Patriarchal, the Mosaic, and the Christian dispensations, are 
characterized each by a distinct mode of God’s manifestations—z. e., by a distinct form of the prophetic gift. 
The theophanic mode characterizes the Patriarchal dispensation: God revealing Himself in visille appear- 
ances or theophanies. The theopneustic mode, the Mosaic: God revealing Himself through God-inspired 
men. The theologic mode, the Christian: God revealing Himself, not merely at intervals as before, but per- 
manently by inspired writings (‘‘the oracles of God,’’ 1 Peter 4. 11). 

In the first or patriarchal age, men work no miracles, unlike all other primeval histories, which abound in 
miracles wrought by men: a proof of genuineness. All the miracles are wrought by God without man’s 
intervention; and the divine communications are usually by direct utterance, whence the prophetic gift is 
rare, as God in this dispensation only exceptionally employs the prophetic agency of men in it: only in 
Genesis 20.7, is the term “‘ prophet’’ found. In the second or Mosaic dispensation, God withdraws Himself 
more from direct communication with man, and manifests Himseif through human instruments. Instead of 
working miracles directly, Moses, Joshua, etc., are His agents. So in His communications He speaks not 
directly, but through Moses and his successors. The theocracy needed a new form of prophetic gift: God- 
insptred (theopneustic) men must speak and act for God, the Head of the theocracy, as his administrators; 
the prophetic gi/t is therefore now connected with the prophetic office. These prophets accordingly are 
acting, not writing, prophets. The latter do not arise till the later ages of this second dispensation. Moses 
acted as a legislator; Joshua, the Judges and Samuel as executive prophets; David and Solomon as devo- 
tional prophets. Even in the case of the writing prophets of the latter half of the Mosaic dispensation, their 
primary daty was to speak and act. Their writing had reference more to the use of the New Testament dis- 
pensation than to their own (1 Peter 1.12). So that even in their case the characteristic of the Mosaic ~ 
dispensation was theopneustic, rather than theologic. The third, or Christian dispensation, is theologic, 7. €., a 
revelation of God by inspired writings; 1 Peter 4. 11; 2 Peter 1. 16-21, where he contrasts ‘‘ the old time”’ 
when “‘ holy men spake by the Holy Ghost’’ with our time when we have the “sure word of prophecy ;’’ or, 
as it may be translated, ‘‘ the word of prophecy confirmed (to us).”’ Thus God now reveals His will, not by 
direct theophanies, as in the first dispensation—not by inspired men, as in the second, but by the written word 
which liveth and abideth for ever (as opposed to the desultory manifestations of God, and the noncontinuance 
in life of the prophets, under the two former dispensations respectively, 1 Peter 1. 23; 2 Peter 3. 2,16). The 
next form shall be the return of the theophanic manifestations on earth, in a more perfect. and abiding form 
than in the first age (Revelation 21. 3). 

The history of the prophetic office under the Mosaic dispensation falls into three divisions. The first 
ends with the age of Samuel, and has no regular succession of prophets, these not being needed whilst God 
Himself ruled the people without an hereditary executive. The second period extends from Samuel to 
Uzziah, 800 B.c., and is the age of prophets of action. Samuel combined in himself’ the three elements of 
the theocracy, being a judge, a priest, and a prophet. The creation of a human king rendered the formal 
office of prophet more necessary as a counterpoise to it. Hence the age of the kings is es age of the 
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prophets, But at this stage they were prophets of action, rather than of writing. Towards the close of this 
second period, the devotional and Messianic prophecies of David and Solomon prepared the way for the third 
period (from 800 B. c. to 400 B.c.), which began under Uzziah, and which was the age of written prophecy. 
In this third period the prophets turn from the present to the future, and so the Messianic element grows 
more distinct. Thus in these three shorter periods the grand characteristics of the three great dispensations 
re-appear. The first is theophanic; the second, theopneustic; and the third, theologic. Just as the great 
organic laws of the world re-appear in smaller departments, the law of the tree developing itself in miniature 
forms in the structure of the leaf, and the curve of the planet’s orbit re-appearing in the line traced by the 
projected cannon-ball. [Moore. | 

Samuel probably enacted rules giving a permanent form to the prophetic order; at least in his time the 
first mention occurs of ‘‘schools of the prophets.’’ These were all near each other, and in Benjamin, viz., 
Bethel, Gilgal, Ramah and Jericho. Had the prophet been a mere foreteller of events, such schools would 
have been useless. But he was also God’s representative to ensure the due execution of the Mosaic ritual in 
its purity; hence arose the need of schools wherein to study that divinely-ordained institution. God mostly 
chose His prophets from those thus educated, though not exclusively, as the cases of Amos (Amos 7. 14) and 
Elisha (1 Kings 19. 19) prove. The fact that the humblest might be called to the prophetic office acted as a 
check to the hereditary kingly power, and a stimulus to seeking the qualifications needed for so exalted an 
office. The Messianic Psalms towards the close of this second period form the transition between the prophets 
of action and the prophets of word, the men who were busy only with the present, and the men who looked 
out from the present into the glorious future. 

The third period, that from Uzziah to Malachi, includes three classes of prophets: (1.) Those of the ten 
tribes; (2.) Those of the Gentiles; (3.) Those of Judah. In the first class were Hosea and Amos. Few of 
the writing prophets belonged to Israel. ‘They naturally gathered about the seat of the theocracy in Judah. 
Hence those of the ten tribes were mostly prophets of action. Under the second class fall Jonah, Nahum, 
and Obadiah, who were witnesses for God’s authority over the Gentile world, as others witnessed for the 
same in the theocracy. The third class, those of Judah, have a wider scope and a more hopeful, joyous tone. 
They fall into five divisions: (1.) Vhose dwelling in Judah at the highest point of its greatness during its 
separate state, viz., the century between Uzziah and Hezekiah, 800-700 B.c., Isaiah, Joel, and Micah, 
(2.) The declining period of Judah, from Manasseh to Zedekiah, e. g., Zephaniah and Habakkuk. (3.) The 
captivity: Jeremiah. (4.) Zhe exile, when the future was all that the eye could rest on with hope, e. g., Hize-- 
kiel and Daniel, who are chiefly prophets of the future. (5.) The restoration : to which period.belong the 
three last writing prophets of the Old Testament, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. John the Baptist long 
subsequently belonged to the same dispensation, but he wrote nothing (Matthew 11. 9-11); like Elijah, he 
was a prophet of action and preaching, preparing the way for the prophets of word, as John did for the 
Incarnate Word. c 

T'o understand the spirit of each prophet’s teaching, his historical position and the circumstances of the 
time must be considered. The captivity was designed to eradicate the Jews’ tendency to idolatry, and to 
restore the theocratic spirit which recognized God as the only ruler, and the Mosaic institutions as His estab- 
lished law, for a time until Messiah should come. Hence the prophets of the restoration are best illustrated 
by comparison with the histories of Ezra and Nehemiah, contemporaries of Malachi. 

Of the three prophets of the restoration, two, Haggai and Zechariah, are at the beginning of the period, 
and the remaining one, Malachi, is at the close. The exile was not one complete deportation of the people, 
but a series of deportations extending over a century and a half. So the restoration was not accomplished at 
once, but in successive returns extending over a century. Hence arises the different tone of Haggai and 
Zechariah at its beginning, and of Malachi at its close. The first return took place in the first year of Cyrus, 
B. 0. 536; 42,360 persons returned under Sheshbazzar or Zerubbabel and Joshua (Kzra 2. 64). They built 
an altar and laid the foundations of the temple. They were interrupted by the misrepresentations of the 
Samaritans, and the work was suspended for fourteen years. The death of Smerdis gave an opportunity of 
renewing the work, seventy years after the destruction of the first temple. This was the time when Haggai 
and Zechariah arose, the former to incite to the immediate rebuilding of the temple and restoration of the 
Mosaic ritual, the latter to aid in the work, and to unfold the grand future of the theocracy as an incentive to 
present labour, The impossibility of observing the Mosaic ritual in the exile generated an anti-theoeratic 
indifference to it in the young who were strangers to the Jerusalem worship, from which the nation had been 
upwards of half'a century debarred. Moreover, the gorgeous pomp of Babylon tended to make them under- 
value the humble rites of Jehovah’s worship at that time. Hence there was need of a Haggai and a Zecha- 


riah to correct these feelings by unfolding the true glory of the theocratic institutions. 
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The next great epoch was the return of Wzra, B. c. 458, eighty years after the first expedition under 
Thirteen years later, 445 B. c., Nehemiah came to aid Ezra in the good work. It was now that 
Malachi arose to second these works, three-fourths of a century after Haggai and Zechariah. As their work 
was that of restorers, his was that of a reformer. The estates of many had become mortgaged, and depres- 
sion of circumstances had led many into a sceptical spirit as to the service of God. They not only neglected 
the temple of worship, but took heathen wives, to the wrong of their Jewish wives and the dishonour of God. 
Therefore, besides the reformation of civil abuses, and the rebuilding of the wall, effected through Nehemiah’s 
exertions, a religious reformer was needed such as was Ezra, who reformed the ecclesiastical abuses, estab- 
lished synagogues, where regular instruction in the law could be received; restored the Sabbath, and the 
Passover, and the dignity of the priesthood, and generated a reverence for the written law, which afterwards 
became a superstition. Malachi aided in this good work by giving it his prophetical authority. How 
thoroughly the work was effected is proved by the utter change in the national character. Once always prone 
to idolatry, ever since the captivity they have abhorred it. Once loving kingly rule, now contrary to the ordi- 
nary course of history, they became submissive to priestly rule. Once negligent of the written Word, now 
they regarded it with reverence sometimes bordering on superstition. Once fond of foreign alliances, hence- 
forth they shrank with abhorrence from all foreigners. Once fond of agriculture, now they became a trading 
people. From being pliable before, they now became intensely bigoted and nationally intolerant. Thus the 
restoration from Babylon moulded the national character more than any event since the Exodus from Egypt. 

Now the distinction between Judah and the ten tribes of Israel disappears. So in the New Testament 
the twelve tribes are mentioned (Acts 26.7; James 1.1). The theocratic feeling generated at the restoration 
drew all of the elect nation round the seat of the theocracy, the metropolis of the true religion, Jerusalem. 
Malachi tended to promote this feeling ; thus his prophecy, though addressed to the people of Jerusalem, is 
called ‘‘the word of the Lord to Jsrael.”” © 

The long silence of prophets from Malachi to the times of Messiah was calculated to awaken in the Jewish 
mind the more earnest desire for Him who was.to exceed infinitely in word and deed all the prophets, His 
forerunners. The three prophets of the restoration being the last of the Old Testament, are especially 
distinct in pointing to Him who, as the great subject of the New Testament, was to fulfil all the Old 
Testament. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS USED IN THIS WORK. 





Tue Capital Letters of the Roman alphabet, A. B. C. D., Ex.—Example, Exodus. 


designate the various manuscripts used by critics for the 
correction of the printed text. 

A.—Is used to designate the Alexandrian manuscript, which 
is so called from the place of its origin, the city of Alex- 
andria, in Egypt. 

B.—The Vatican manuscript, which is keptin the Vatican 
Library, at Rome. . 

C.—The Ephraim manuscript, so called from Ephraim, a 
Mesopotamian saint of the age of Constantine. 

D.—The Beza manuscript, presented to the University of 
Cambridge, in England, by Theodore Beza, A. D, 1581. 

A. D.—Anno Domini. In the year of our Lorv- 

App.—Appendix. 

B. C.—Before Christ. 

Cant.—Canticles, or Song of Solomon. 

Ch. and Chs.—Chapter and Chapters. 

Chron.—Chronicles. 

Cfi—Compare. [French, Confer.] 

Ed.—Edition. 

E. g.—Zxempli gratia. 

E. V.—English Version, 


For example. 


Heb.—Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Hist.—History. 

ibid.—ibidem. 

i. e.—zd est, That is. 

lib.—liber. Book. 

lit.—literal, or literally. 

LXX.—the Seventy, or the Septuagint. 

Marg. and marg. ref.—Margin, and marginal reference, res, 
pectively. 

MS. and MSS.—Manuscript and manuscripts, respectively. 

N. B.—Take notice. 

N. T.—New Testament. 

O. 'T.—Old Testament. 

p- and pp.—Page and pages, respectively. 

q. d.—quasi dicat. As if he should say. 


In the same place. 


+ Quinct. Curt.—Quinctius Curtius. 


Sept.—The Septuagint Greek version of the Old Testament. 
Talm.—Talmud. 

v. and ver.—Verse, or verses. 

Virg. Georg.—The Georgics of Virgil. 
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THE FIRST BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 


GENESIS. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Ver. 1,2. THE CREATION OF AEAVEN AND EARTH. 1, 
In the beginning—a period ot remote and unknown an- 
tiquity, hid in the depths of eternal ages;-and so the 
phrase is used in Proverbs 8, 22, 23, also Marginal Reference. 
God—the name of the Supreme Being, signifying in He- 
brew, “Strong,” “ Mighty.” It is expressive of omnipotent 
power; and by its use here in the plural form, is obscurely 
taught at the opening of the Bible, a doctrine clearly re- 
vealed in other parts of it, viz., that though God is one, 
there is a plurality of persons in the Godhead—Father, 
Son, and Spirit, who were engaged in the creative work 
(Proverbs 8. 27; John 1.3, 10; Ephesians 3.9; Hebrews 1.2; 
Job 26.13), created—not formed from any pre-existing ma- 
terials, but made out of nothing. the heaven and the 
earth—the universe. This first verse is a general intro- 
duction to the inspired volume, declaring the great and 

_important truth, that all things had a beginning; that 
nothing throughout the wide extent of nature existed from 
eternity, originated by chance, or from the skill of any in- 
ferior agent; but that the whole universe was produced by 
the creative power of God (Acts 17. 24; Romans 11. 36), 
After this preface, the narrative is confined to the earth, 
2. the earth was without form and void—or in ‘con- 
fusion and emptiness” as the words are rendered in Isaiah 
84,11. This globe, at some undescribed period, having been 
convulsed and broken up, was a dark and watery waste 
for ages perhaps, till out of this chaotic state, the present 
fabric of the world was made to arise. the Spirit of God 
moved—ilit., continued brooding over it, as a fowl does, 
when hatching eggs. The immediate agency of the Spirit, 
by working on the dead and discordant elements, com- 
bined, arranged, and ripened them into a state adapted 
for being the scene of a new creation. The account of this 
new creation properly begins at the end of this second 
verse; and the details of the process are described in the 
natural way an onlooker weuld have done, who beheld the 
changes that successively took place, 

$5. THE Frrst Day, 
occurs so repeatedly in the account means—willed, de- 
creed, appointed; and the determining will of God was 
followed in every instance by an immediate result. 
Whether the sun was created at the same time with, or 
long before, the earth, the dense accumulation of fogs and 
vapours which enveloped the chaos, had covered the globe 
with asettled gloom. But by the command of God, light 
was rendered visible; the thick murky clouds were dis- 
persed, broken, or rarefied, and light diffused over the 
expanse of waters. The effect is described in the name 
DAY, which in Hebrew signifies warmth, heat; while the 
name Night signifies a ROLLING UP, as night wraps all 
things in a shady mantle. 4. divided the light from 
darkness—refers to the alternation or succession of the 
one to the other, produced by the daily revolution of the 
earth round its axis. 5. first day—a natural day, as the 
mention of its two parts clearly determines; and Moses 
reckons, according to Oriental usage, from sunset to sun- 
set, saying not day and night as we do, but evening and 
morning. . 

68. SECOND DAY. 6. firmament—an expanse—a beat- 


2 


3. God said—This phrase, which | 


, 


ing out as a plate of metai: a name given to the atmos- 
phere from its appearing to an observer to be the vault of 
heaven, supporting the weight of thegvatery clouds. By 
the creation of an atmosphere, the lighter parts of the 
waters which overspread the earth’s surface were drawn 
up and suspended in the visible heavens, while the larger 
and heayier mass remained below. The air was thus “in 
the midst of the waters,” i.e., separated them; and this 
being the apparent use of it, is the only one mentioned, 
although the atmosphere serves other uses, as a medium 
of life and light. 

9-13. THIRD DAY. 9. let the waters under the heaven 
be gathered together into one place—The world was to 
be rendered a terraqueous globe, and this was effected by 
a volcanic convulsion on its surface, the upheaving of 
some parts, the sinking of others, and the formation of 
vast hollows, into which the waters impetuously rushed, 
as is graphically described. (Psalm 104, 6-9.) ([HircHcock.]; 
Thus a large part of the earth was left “dry land,” and 
thus were formed oceans, seas, lakes, and rivers which, 
though each haying their own beds, or channels, are all 
connected with the sea (Job 38.10; Ecclesiastes 1.7), U1. 
let the earth bring forth—The bare soil was clothed with 
verdure, and it is noticeable that the trees, plants, and 
grasses—the three great divisions of the vegetable king- 
dom, here mentioned, were not called into existence in 
the same way as the light and the air; they were made to 
grow, and they grew as they do still out of the ground— 
not, however, by the slow process of vegetation, but 
through the Divine power, without rain, dew, or any pro- 
cess of labour—sprouting up and flourishing in a single- 
day. 

14-19, FourtH DAy. 14. let there be lights in the 
firmament—The atmosphere being completely purified— 
the sun, moon, and stars were for the first time unveiled. 
in all their glory in the cloudless sky; and they are de-- 
scribed as “in the firmament’ which to the eye they ap-- 
pear to be, though we know they are really at vast dis-- 
tances from it. 16, two great lights—In consequence of 
the day being reckoned as commencing at even—the moon, 
which would be seen first in the horizon, would appear ‘‘a 
great light,” compared with the little twinkling stars; 
while its pale benign radiance would be eclipsed by the 
dazzling splendour of the sun; when his resplendent orb 
rose in the morning and gradually attained its meridian 
blaze of glory, it would appear “the greater light” that 
ruled the day. Both these lights may be said to be “‘made”’ 
on the fourth day—not created, indeed, for it is a different 
word that is here used, but constituted, appointed to the 
important and necessary office of serving as luminaries 
to the world, and regulating by their motions and their 
influence the progress and divisions of time. 

20-23. FirrH Day. The signs of ariimal life appeared 
in the waters and in theair. 20. moving creature—all 
oviparous animals, both among the finny and the feathery 
tribes—remarkable for their rapid and prodigious increase, 
fowl—means every flying thing: The word rendered 
‘““whales,” includes also sharks, crocodiles, &c.: so that 
from the countless shoals of small fish to the great sea 
monsters, from the tiny insect to the king of birds, the 
waters and the.air were made suddenly to swarm with 
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creatures formed to live and sport in their respective ele- 
ments. 

24-31. SixTH Day. A farther advance was made by the 
creation of terrestrial animals, all the various species of 
which are included in three classes—viz., cattle, the herb- 
ivorous kind capable of labour or domestication, 24. 
beasts of the earth—i, e., wild animals, whose ravenous 
natures were then kept in check, and all the ¥arious forms 
of creeping things—from the huge reptiles to the insig- 
nificant caterpillars. 26. The last stage in the progress 
_. of creation being now reached—Go@ said, Let us make 
man—words which show the peculiar importance of the 
work to be done, the formation of a creature, who was to 
be God’s representative, clothed with authority and rule 
as visible head and monarch of the world. In our image, 
after our likeness—This was a peculiar distinetion—the 
value attached to which appéars in the words being twice 
mentioned. Apd in what did this image of God consist? 
—not in the erect form or features of man, not in his intel- 
lect; for the devil and his angels are, in this respect, far 
superior—not in His immortality; for he has not, like God, 
a past as well as a future eternity of being; but in the 
moral dispositions of his soul, commonly called original 
righteousness (Ecclesiastes 7.29), As the new creation is 
only a restoration of this image, the history of the one 
throws light on the other; and we are informed that it is 
renewed after the image of God in knowledge, righteous- 
ness and true holiness (Colossians 3.10; Ephesians 4. 24). 
28. Be fruitful, &c.—The human race in every country 
and age have been the offspring of the first pair. Amid 
all the varieties found amongst men, some black, as 
negroes, others copper-coloured, as well as white, the re- 
searches of modern science lead to a conclusion, fully 
accordant with the sacred history, that they are all of one 
species and of one family (Acts 17. 26). What power in the 
word of God! ‘He spake and it was done, He com- 
manded and all things stood fast.” “Great and manifold 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty !—in wisdom hast thou 
made them all.” We admire that wisdom—not only in 
the regular progress of creation, but in its perfect adapta- 
tion totheend. God is represented as pausing at every 
stage to look at His work. No wonder He contemplated 
it with complacency. Every object was in its right place, 
every vegetable process going on in season, every animal 
in its structure and instincts suited to its mode of life, 
and its use in the economy of the world. He saw every- 
thing that He had made answering the plan which His 
eternal wisdom had conceived; and, 31. “‘ BEHOLD IT WAS 
VERY GOOD.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver.1. THE NARRATIVE OF THE Six DAYS’ CREATION 
CONTINUED. The course of the narrative being improperly 
broken by the division of the chapter. 1. the heavens 
—the firmament or atmosphere. host—a multitude, a 
numerous array—usually connected in Scripture with 


heaven only, but here with the earth also, meaning all’ 


that they contain. were finished—brought to completion 
—no permanent change has ever since been made on the 
course of the world, no new species of animals been 
formed, no law of nature repealed or added to. They 
could have been finished in a moment as well as in six 
days, but the work of creation was gradual for the in- 
struction of man, as well, perhaps, as of higher creatures 
(Job 38. 7). 

27. THE FIRST SABBATH, 2. and he rested on the 
seventh day—not to repose from exhaustion with labour 
(see Isaiah 40, 28), but ceased from working, an example 
equivalent to a command, that we also should cease 
from labour of every kind. 3. blessed and sanctified 
the seventh day—a peculiar distinction put upon it 
above the other six days, and showing it was devoted 
to sacred purposes, The institution of the Sabbath. is 
as old as creation, giving rise to that weekly division 
of time which prevailed in the earliest ages. It is a wise 
and beneficent law, affording that regular interval of 
test which the physical nature of man and the animals 
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employed in nis service requires, and the neglect of 
which brings both to premature decay. Moreover, it 
secures an appointed season for religious worship, and if 
it was necessary in a state of primeval innocence, how 
much more s0 now, when mankind haye a strong tend- 
ency to forget God and His claims? 4. These are the 
generations of the heavens and the earth—the history 
or account of their production. Whence did Moses obtain 
this account so different from the puerile and absurd fic- 
tions of the heathen? not from any human source; for 
man was not in existence to witness it—not from the light 
of nature or reason; for though they proclaim the eternal 
power and Godhead by the things which are made, they 
cannot tell how they were made. None but the Creator 
himself could give this information, and therefore it is 
through faith we understand that the worlds were framed 
by the word of God (Hebrews ll. 3), rain, mist—See on 
ch, 1.12. %. Here the sacred writer supplies a few more 
particulars about the first pair. formed—had FORMED 
MAN OUT OF THE DUST OF THE GROUND. Science has 
proved that the substance of his flesh, sinews, and bones, 
consists of the very same elements as the soil which forms 
the crust of the earth, and the limestone that lies em- 
bedded in its bowels. But from that mean material what 
an admirable structure has been reared in the human 
body (Psalm 159. 14), breath of life—lit., of Jives—not only 
animal but spiritual life. If the body is so admirable, 
how much more the soul with all its varied faculties. 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life—not that 
the Creator literally performed this act, but respiration 
being the medium and sign of life, this phrase is used to 
show that man’s life originated in a different way from 
his body—being implanted directly by God (Hcclesiastes 
12.7), and hence in the new creation of the soui Christ 
breathed on His disciples (John 20, 22). 

8-17. TH GARDEN OF EDEN. 8. Eden—was probably 
a very extensive region in Mesopotamia, it is thought, 
distinguished for its natural beauty and the richness and 
variety of its produce. Hence itS name signifying pleas- 
antness, God planted a garden eastward—an extensive 
park—a paradise, in which the man was put to be trained 
under the paternal care of his Maker to piety and useful- 
ness. tree of life—so called from its symbolic character 
as a sign and seal of immortal life. Its prominent posi- 
tion “in the midst of the garden,” where it must have 
been an object of daily observation and interest, was ad- 
mirably fitted to keep them habitually in mind of God 
and ftuturity. 9. tree of the kmowledge of good and 
evil—so called because it: was a fest of obedience by which 
our first parents were to be tried, whcther they would be 
good or bad, obey God or break His commands, 1%. thon 
shalt not eat of it... thou shalt surely die—no 
reason assigned for the prohibition, but death was to be 
the punishment of disobedience, A positive command 
like this was not only the simplest and easiest, but the 
only trial to which their fidelity could beexposed, 15. put 
the man into the garden of Eden to dress it—not only 
to give him a pleasant employment, but to place him on 
his probation, and as the title of this garden, the garden 
of the Lord (ch. 18, 10; Ezekiel 28. 18),-indicates—it was in 
fact a temple in which he worshipped God, and was daily 
employed in offering the sacrifices of thanksgiving and 
praise, 

18-25. Tuer MAKING OF WOMAN, AND INSTITUTION OF 
MARRIAGE. 18. it is not good fer man to be alone—!n 
the midst of plenty and delights, he was conscious of feel- 
ings he could not gratify. To make him sensible of his 
wants, 19. God brought unto Adam—not all the ani- 
mals in existence, but those chiefly in his immediate 
neighbourhood, and to be subservient to his use. What- 
soever Adam called every living creature, that was 
the name thereof—His powers of perception and intel- 
ligence were supernaturally enlarged to know the charac- 
ters, habits, and uses of each species that was brought to 
him, 20, but for Adam. there was not found an help 
meet for him—The design of this singular scene was to 
show him that none of the living creatures he saw were 
on an equal footing with himself, and that while each 
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class came with its mate of the same nature, form, and 
habits, he alone had no companion, Besides, in giving 
names to them he was led to exercise his powers of speech, 
and prepare for social intercourse with his partner, a 
creature yet to be formed. 21. deep sleep—probably an 
ecipay or trance like that of the prophets, when they had 

ons and revelations of the Lord, for the whole scene 
was probably visible to the mental eye of Adam, and 
hence his rapturous exclamation. took one of his ribs— 
+ was not made out of his head to surpass him, nor 
from his feet to be trampled on, but from his side to be 
equal to him, and near his heart to be dear to him.” 23. 
Woman—i. e., in Hebrew—man-Ess. one flesh—the hu- 
man pair differed from all other pairs, that by the peculiar 
formation of Eve, they were one. And this passage is ap- 
pealed to by our Lord as the divine institution of marriage 
(Matthew 19: 4,5; Ephesians 5. 28). Thus Adam appears as 
® creature formed after the image of God—showing his 
knowledge by giving names to the animals, his righteous- 
ness by his approval of the marriage relation, and his holi- 
ness by his principles and feelings—finding their gratifica- 
tion in the service and enjoyment of God, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver, 1-5. THE TEMPTATION, 1. the serpent—The fall of 
man was effected by the seductions of aserpent. That it 
was a real serpent is evident from the plain and artless 
style of the history; and from the many allusions made 
to it in the New Testament. But the material serpent was 
the instrument or tool of a higher agent,—Satan or the 
Devil,—to whom the sacred writers apply from this inci- 
dent the reproachful name of “the Serpent’’—‘“the old 
Dragon,” Though Moses makes no mention of this wicked 
spirit—giving only the history of the visible world—yet in 
the fuller discoveries of the Gospel, it is distinctly inti- 
mated that Satan was the author of the plot (John 8. 44; 
2 Corinthians 11.3; 1 John 3, 8; 1 Timothy 2. 14; Revela- 
tions 20, 2), more subtile—Serpents are prover bial for wis- 
dom (Matthew 10.16). But these reptiles were at first, 
probably, far superior in beauty as well as in sagacity to 
what they are in their present state. He said—There be- 
ing in the pure bosoms of the first pair, no principle of 
evil to work upon, a solicitation to sin could come only 
from without, as in the analogous case of Jesus Christ (Mat- 
thew 4.3); and as the tempter could not assume the human 
form—there being only Adam and Eve in the world—the 
agency of an inferior creature had to be employed. The 
Dragon-serpent [BocHART] seemed. the fittest for the vile 
purpose; and the Devil was allowed by Him who per- 
mitted the trial, to bring articulate sounds from its mouth. 
unto the woman—the object of attack, from his know- 
ledge of her frailty, of her having been but a short timein 
the world—her limited experience of the animal tribes, 
and, above all, her being alone, unfortified by the presence 
and counsels of her husband. Though sinless and holy, 
she was a free agent, liable to be tempted and seduced, 
yea, hath God said—Is it true that he has restricted you 
-in using the fruits of this delightful place? Tnis is not 
like one so good and kind. Surely there is some mistake. 
He insinuated a doubt as to her sense of the divine will, 
and appeared as “an angel of light’ (2 Corinthians 11, 
14), offering to lead her to the true interpretation, It 
was evidently from her regarding him as specially sent 
on that errand—that, instead of being startled by the 
reptile’s speaking—she received him as a heavenly mes- 
senger, 2. the woman said, We may eat of the fruit 
of the trees of the garden—In her answer, Eve extolled 
the large extent of liberty they enjoyed in ranging at will 
amongst all the trees—one only excepted—with respect to 
which, she declared there was no doubt, either of the pro- 
hibition or the penalty. But there is reason to think that 
she had already received an injurious impression; for in 
using the words—“ lest ye die,” instead of ‘‘ ye shall surely 
die”—she spoke as if the tree had been forbidden from 
forme poisonous quality of its fruit. The tempter, per- 
_eeiving this, became bolder in his assertions. 4. Ye shall 
not surely die—he proceeded—not only to assure her of 
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perfect impunity; but to promise great benefits from par- 
taking of it. 5. your eyes shall be opened—his words 
meant more than met the ear In one sense their eyes 
were opened; for they acquired a direful experience of 
“good and evil”—of the happiness of a holy, and the 
misery of a sinful condition, But he studiously concealed 
this result from Eve,who, fired with a generous desire for 
knowledge, thought only of rising to the rank and privi- 
leges of her angelic visitants. 

6-9. THE FALL. 6. And when the woman saw that 
the tree was good for food—Her imagination and feel- 
ings were completely won; and the fall of Eve was soon 
followed by that of Adam, The history 6f every temp- 
tation, and of every sin, is the same; the outward object 
of attraction—the inward commotion of mind—the in- 
crease and triumph of passionate desire; ending in the 
degradation, slavery, and ruin of the soul (James 1. 15; 
1 John 2.16), 8. they heard the voice of the Lord God 
walking in the garden—The divine Being appeared in 
the same manner as formerly—uttering the well-known 
tones of kindness, walking in some visible form—not run- 
ning hastily, as one impelled by the influence of angry 
feelings. How beautifully expressive are these words of 
the familiar and condescending manner in which He had 
hitherto held intercourse with the first pair. im the cool 
of the day—lit., the breeze of the day—the evening, hid 
themselves amongst the trees—Shame, remorse, fear—a 
sense of guilt—feelings to which they had hitherto been 
strangers, disordered their minds, and led them toshun 
Him whose approach they used to welcome. How foolish 
to think of eluding His notice (Psalm 139, 1-12). 

10-15. THE EXAMINATION, 10. afraid, because... _ 
naked—apparently, a confession—the language of sorrow; 
but it was evasive—no signs of true humility and peni- 
tence—each tries to throw the blame on another. 12. The 
woman ,.. gave me—He blames God. [CALVIN.] As 
the woman had been given him for his companion and 
help, he had eaten of the tree from love to her; and per- 
ceiving she wasruined, was determined not tosurvive her, 
DUCK NIGRT.] 13. beguiled—cajoled by flattering lies. This 
sin of the first pair was heinous and ageravated—it was 
not simply eating an apple, but a love of self, dishonour 
to God, ingratitude to a benefactor, disobedience to the 
bestot Masters—a preference of the creature to the Creator. 

1/24, Tre SENTENCE. 14. And the Lord God said 
unto the serpent—The Judge pronounces a doom first— 
on the material serpent, which is cursed above all crea- 
tures; from being a model of grace and elegance in form- 
it has become the type of all that is odious, disgusting, 
and low [LECLERC, ROSENMULLER]; or the curse has con- 
verted its natural condition into'a punishment; it i, now 
branded with infamy, and avoided with horror; next, on 
the spiritual Serpent—the seducer. Already fallen, he was 
to be still more degraded, and his power wholly destroyed, 
by the offSpring of those he had deceived. 15. thy seea— 
not only evil spirits, but wicked men. seed of the 
woman—the Messiah, or His Church. (GALVIN, Hrene- 
STENBERG.] I will put enmity hetween thee and the 
woman—God can only be said to do so by leaving “the 
Serpent and his seed to the influence of their own corrup- 
tion; and by those measures which, pursued for the sal- 
vation of men, fill Satan and his angels with envy and 
rage.” thou shalt bruise his heel—The serpent wounds 
the heel that crushes him; and so Satan would be per- 
mitted to afflict the humanity of Christ, and bring suffer- 
ing and persecution on His people. it shall bruise thy 
head—the serpent’s poison is lodged in its head; and a 
bruise on that part is fatal. Thus, fatal shall be the stroke 
which Satan shall receive from Christ; though, it is prob- 
able, he dic not first understand the nature and extent of 
his doom, 16. unto the woman he said, I will greatly 
multiply thy sorrow—She was doomed as a wife and 
mother, to suffer pain of body and distress of mind, 
From being the helpmeet of man and the partner of his 
affections, her condition would henceforth be that of 
humble subjection. 17-19. unto Adam he said—made 
to gain his livelihood by tilling the ground; but what be- 
fore his fall he did with ease and pleasure, was not to be 
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accomplished after it without painful and persevering 
exertion, till thou return unto the ground—man be- 
came mortal; although he did not die the moment he ate 
the forbidden fruit—his body underwent a change, and 
that would lead to dissolution—the union subsisting be- 
tween his soul and God having already been dissolved, he 
had become liable to all the miseries of this life, and to 
the pains of hell for ever. What a mournful chapter this 
is in the history of man! It gives the only true account 
of the origin of all the physical and moral evils that are 
in the world—upholds the moral character of God; shows 
that man, made upright, fell from not being able to resist 
a slight temptation; and becoming guilty and miserable, 
plunged all his posterity into the same abyss (Romans 5, 
12). How astonishing the grace which at that moment 
gave promise of a Saviour; and conferred on her who had 
the disgrace of introducing sin—the future honour of in- 
troducing that Deliverer (1 Timothy 2.15). 20. Adam 
called his wife’s mame Eve—probably in reference to 
her being a mother of the promised Saviour, as well as of 
allmankind, 21. God made coats of skins—taught them 
to make these for themselves. This implies the institu- 
‘tion of animal sacrifice, which was undoubtedly of Divine 
appointment, and instruction in the only acceptable 
mode of worship for sinful creatures, through faith in a 
Redeemer (Hebrews 9. 22), 22. And God said, Behold, 
the man is become as one of us—not spoken in irony as 
is generally supposed, but in deep compassion. The words 
should be rendered, ‘‘Behold, what has become (by sin) 
of the man who was as one of us! formed at first, in our 
image to know good and evil—how sad his condition now. 
and now, lest he put forth his hand, and take of the 
tree of life—This tree being a pledge of that immortal 
life with which obedience should be rewarded, he lost, on 
his fall, all claim to this tree; and therefore, that he might 
not eat of it, or delude himself with the idea, that eating 
of it would restore what he had forfeited, the Lord sent 
him forth from the garden. 24. placed, . . cherubim— 
The passage should be rendered thus:—*And he dwelt be- 
tween the cherubim at the East of the Garden of Eden, 


and a fierce fire or Shechinah unfolding itself to preserve. 


the way of the tree of life.” This was the modeof worship 
now established to show God’s anger at sin, and teach the 
mediation of a promised Saviour, as the way of life, as 
well as of access to God. They were the same figures as 
were afterwards in the tabernacle and temple; and now, 
as then, God said, “I willcommune with thee from be- 
tween the cherubim” (Exodus 25, 22), 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-26. BIRTH OF CAIN AND ABEL, 1. Eve said, I 
have gotten a man from the Lord—i. e., ‘‘by the help 
of the Lord’’—an expression of pious gratitude—and she 
called him Cain, i. e., “‘a possession,” as if valued above 
every thing else; while the arrival of another son re- 
minding her of the misery she had entailed on her off- 
spring, led to the name Abel, i.e., either weakness, vanity 
(Psalm 39. 5), or grief, lamentation. Cain and Abel were 
probably twins; and it is thought that, at this early 
period, children were born in pairs (ch. 5. 4). [CALVIN.] 
Abel was a keeper of sheep—iit., “feeder of a flock,” 
which, in Oriental countries, always includes goats as 
well as sheep. Abel, though the younger, is mentioned 
first, probably on account of the pre-eminence of his re- 
ligious character. 3. in process of time—Hebrew, ‘at the 
end of days;” probably on the Sabbath. brought...an 
offering unto the Lord—Both manifested by the very act 
of offering their faith in the being of God, and in his 
claims to their reverence and worship; and had the kind 
of offering been left to themselves, what more natural 
than that the one should bring ‘‘of the fruits of the 
ground;” that the other should bring “of the firstlings of 
his flock and the fat thereof.” 4. the Lord had respect 
unto Abel, not unto Cain, &c.—The words, ‘had respect 
to,” signify in Hebrew—to look at any thing with a keen 
earnest glance; which has been translated—‘ kindle into 
@ fire,” so that the Divine approval of Abel’s offering was 
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shown in its being consumed by fire (see ch. 15, 17; Judges 
13, 20). 7%. If thou doest well, shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted ?—In the Margin it is, “Shalt thou not have the 
excellency?’’ which is the true sense of the words refer- 
ring to the high privileges and authority belonging to the 
first-born in patriarchal times. sim lieth at the door— 
sin, i. e., a sin-offering—a common meaning of the word 
in Scripture—as in Hosea 4, 8; 2 Corinthians 5. 21; He- 
brews 9. 28. The purport of the Divine rebuke to Cain was 
this, “‘Why art thou angry, as if unjustly treated? If 
thou doest well, i.e., wert innocent and sinless—a thank- 
offering would have been accepted as a token of thy de- 
pendence as acreature. But as thou doest not well, i.e., 
art a sinner—a sin-offering is necessary, by bringing 
which thou wouldest have met with acceptance, and re- 
tained the honours of thy birth-right.” This language 
implies that previous instructions had been given as to 
the mode of worship; Abel offered through faith (Hebrews 
11,4), unto thee shall be his desire—The high distinction 
conferred by priority of birth is described, ch. 27. 29; and 
it was Cain’s conviction, that this honour-had been with- 
drawn from him by the rejection of his sacrifice, and con- 
ferred on his younger brother—hence the secret flame of 
jealousy, which kindled into a settled hatred, and fell 
revenge, 8. And Cain talked with Abel his brother— 
Under the guise of brotherly familiarity, he concealed his 
premeditated purpose till a convenient time and place 
occurred for the murder (1 John 3. 12; 9.10), 10. the voice 
of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me—Cain, to lull 
suspicion, had probably been engaging in the solemnities 
of religion where he was challenged directly from the 
Shechinah itself. 9. I know not—a falsehood. One sin 
leads to another, 11,12. now art thou cursed from the 
earth—A curse superadded to the general one denounced 
on the ground for Adam’s sin, a fugitive—condemned to 
perpetual exile—a degraded outcast—the miserable victim 
of an accusing conscience, 13, 14. And Cain said... 
My punishment is greater than I can bear—What an 
overwhelming sense of misery; but no sign of penitence, 
nor cry for pardon, every one that findeth me shall 
slay me—This shows that the population of the world was 
now considerably increased, 15. whosoever slayeth 
Cain—By a special act of Divine forbearance, the life of 
Cain was to be spared in the then small state of the hu- 
man race, set a mark—not any visible mark or brand 
on his forehead, but some sign or token of assurance that 
his life would be preserved. This sign is thought by the 
best writers to have been a wild ferocity of aspect, that 
rendered him an object of universal horror and avoidance. 
16. presence of the Lord—the appointed place of wor- 
ship at Eden. Leaving it, he not only severed himself 
from his relatives, but forsook the ordinances of religion, 
probably casting off all fear of God from his eyes, so that 
the last end of this man is worse than the first (Matthew 
12, 45). land of Nod—of flight or exile—thought by many 
to have been Arabia Petrseea—which was cursed to sterility 
on his account, 17-22. builded a city—It has been in 
cities that the human race has eyer made the greatest 
social progress; and several of Cain’s descendants distin- 
guished themselves by their inventive genius in the arts. 
19, Lamech took unto him two wives—This is the first 
transgression of the law of marriage on record, and the 
practice of polygamy, like all other breaches of God’s in- 
stitutions, has been a fruitful source of corruption and 
misery. 23, 24. Lamech said unto his wives—This 
speech is in a poetical form, probably the fragment of an 
old poem, transmitted to the time of Moses. It seems to 
indicate that Lamech had slain a man in self-defence, and 
its drift is to assure his wives, by the preservation of Cain, 
that an UNINTENTIONAL homicide, as he only was, could 
bein nodanger. 26. men began to call upon the name 
of the Lord—rather, by the name of the Lord, God’s 
people, a name probabiy applied to them in contempt by 
the world. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-32. GENEALOGY OF THE PATRIARCHS. 1. book 
of the generations—See ch. 11.4, Adam —used here either 
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as tne name of the first man, or of the human race gener- 
ally. 5. all the days .. . Adam lived—The most striking 
feature in this catalogue is the longevity of Adam and his 
immediate descendants. Ten are enumerated in direct 
succession whose lives far exceed the ordinary limits with 
which we are familiar—the shortest being 365, and the 
longest 930. It is useless to inquire whether and what 
secondary causes may have contributed to this protracted 
longevity—vigorous constitutions, the natureof their diet, 
the temperature and salubrity of the climate; or, finally, 
as this list comprises only the true worshippers of God— 
whether their great age might be owing to the better 
government of their passions, and the quiet even tenor 
of their lives. Since we cannot obtain satisfactory evi- 
“dence on these points, it is wise to resolve the fact into 
the sovereign will of God. We can, howeyer, trace some 
of the important uses to which, in the early economy of 
Providence, it was subservient. It was the chief means 
of reserving a knowledge of God, of the great truths of 
religion, as well as the influence of genuine piety. So 
that, as their Knowledge was obtained by tradition, they 
would be in a condition to preserve it in the greatest 
purity. 24. And Enoch walked with God—A com- 
mon phrase in Eastern countries denoting constant and 
familiar intercourse. was not; for God took him—In 
Hebrews 11. 5, we are informed that he was translated to 
heaven—a mighty miracle, designed to effect what ordi- 
nary means of instruction had failed to accomplish—gave 
a palpable proof to an age of almost universal unbelief 
that the doctrines which he had taught (Jude L4. 15) were 
true, and that his devotedness to the cause of God, and 
righteousness in the midst of opposition, was highly 
pleasing to the mind of God. 21. Enoch... begat Me- 
thuselah—This name signifies, ‘‘ He dieth, and the send- 
ing forth,’ so that Enoch gave it as prophetical of the 
flood. It is computed that Methuselah died in the year 
of that catastrophe. 26. Lamech—a different person from 
the one mentioned in preceding chapter, Like his name- 
sake, however, he also spoke in numbers on occasion of 
the birth of Noah—i. e., “rest” or ‘‘comfort.” “The allu- 
sion is, undoubtedly, to the penal consequences of the fail 
in earthly toils and sufferings, and to the hope of a De- 
liverer, excited by the promise made to Eve. That this 
expectation was founded on a divine communication we 
infer from the importance attached to it and the confi- 
dence of its expression.”’ [PETER SmiTH.] 32. Noah was 
five hundred years old: and , . . begat—That he and 
the other patriarchs were advanced in life ere children 
were born to them, is a difficulty accounted for probably 
from the circumstance that Moses does not here record 
their first-born sons, but only the succession from Adam 
tnrough Seth to Abraham, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-22, WICKEDNESS OF THE WORLD. 2. the sons 
ef God saw the daughters of men—By the former is 
meant the family of Seth, who were professedly religious; 
by the latter, the descendants of apostate Cain. Mixed 
marriages between parties of opposite principles and 
practice were necessarily sources of extensive corruption, 
The women, irreligious themselves, would, as wives and 
mothers, exert an influence fatal to the existence of re- 
ligion in their household, and consequently the people of 
that later age sank to the lowest depravity. 3. flesh— 
utterly, hopelessly debased. Amd the Lord said, My 
Spirit shall not always strive—Christ, as God, had by 
His Spirit inspiring Enoch, Noah, and perhaps other 
prophets (1 Peter 3. 20; 2 Peter 2, 5; Jude 14), preached 
repentance to the antediluvians; but they were incorrigi- 
ble, yet his days shall be an hundred and twenty 
years—It is probable that the corruption of the world, 
which had now reached its height, had been long and 
gradually increasing, and this idea receives support from 
the long respite granted. 4. giamts—the term in Hebrew 
implies not so much the idea of great stature as of reck- 
Jess ferocity, impious and daring characters, who spread 
devastation and carnage far and wide. 5,6. God saw it, 


GENESIS VI, VII. 


Noah builds an Ark 


repented .. . grieved—God cannot change (Malachi 3. 6; 
James 1.17); but, by language swited to owr natwre and, 
experience, He is described as about to alter His visible 
procedure towards mankind—from being merciful and 
long-suffering, He was about to show Himself a God of 
judgment; and, as that impious race had filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, He was about to introduce a 
terrible display of His justice (Ecclesiastes 8, 11), 8. But: 
Noah found grace in the eyes of the Lord—fayour. 
What an awfwu state of things when only one man or one 
family of piety and virtue was now existing among the 
professed sons of God! 9. Noah... just... and per- 
fect—not absolutely; for since the fall of Adam no man 
has been free from sin except Jesus Christ. But as living 
by faith he was just (Galatians 3.2; Hebrews 11.7) and 
perfect—i. e., sincere in his desire todo God’s will. 11. the 
earth was filled with violence—In the absence of any 
well-regulated government it is easy to imagine what 
evils would arise. Men did what was right in their own 
eyes, and, having no fear of God, destruction and misery 
were in their ways. 13. And God said unto Noah— 
How startling must have been the announcement of the 
threatened destruction! There was no outward indica- 
tion of it. The course of nature and experience seemed 
against the probability of its occurrence. The publie 
opinion of mankind would ridicule it. The whole world 
would be ranged against him. Yet, persuaded the com- 
munication was from God, through faith (Hebrews 11. 7), 
he set about preparing the means for preserving himseif 
and family from the impending calamity. 14. Make thee 
an ark—ark, a hollow chest (Exodus 2.3). gepher wood 
—probably cypress, remarkable for its durability, and 
abounding on the Armenian mountains. reoms—cabins 
or small cells. pitch it within and without—mineral 
pitch, asphalt, naphtha, or some bituminous substance, 
which, when smeared over and become hardened, would 
make it perfectly water-tight. 15. And this is the fash- 
iou—According to the description, the ark was not a ship, 
but an immense house in form and structure like the 
houses in the East, designed not to sail, but only float. 
Assuming the cubit to be 21,888 inches, the ark would be 
547 feet long, 91 feet 2 inches wide, and 47 feet 2 inches high 
—that is, three times the length of a first-rate man-of-war 
in the British navy. 16. A window—probably a sky- 
light, formed of some transparent substance unknown. 
in a cubit shalt thou finish it above—a direction to 
raise the roof in the middle, seemingly to form a genile 
slope for letting the water run off. 17-22. And, behold, 
I, even I, do Bring a flood—The repetition of the an- 
nouncement was to establish its certainty (ch, 41. 82), 
Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the operation 
of natural laws and agencies in the deluge, it was brought 
on the world by God as a punishment for the enormous 
wickedness of its inhabitants.. 18: But with thee will 
I establish my covenant—a special promise of deliver~- 
ance, called a covenant, to convince him of the confidence 
to be reposed init. The substance and terms of this cove- 
nant are related between v.19 and 21, 22. Thus did Noah 
—He began without delay to prepare the colossal fabric, 
and in every step of his progress faithfully followed the 
Divine directions he had received. ; 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-244. ENTRANCE INTO THE ARK. 1. And the Lore - 
said unto Norh, Come thou and all thy house into the 
ark—The ark was finished; and he now, in the spirit of 
implicit faith, which had infiuenced his whole conduct, 
waited for directions from God. 2, 3. Of every clean 
beast , . . fowls—pairs of every species of animals except 
the tenants of the deep were to be taken for the preserva- 
tion of their respective kinds. This was the general rule 
of admission, only with regard to those animals which 
are styled “clean,” three pairs were to be taken, whether 
of beasts or birds; and the reason was that their rapid 
multiplication was a matter of the highest importance, 
when the earth should be renovated from their utility 
either as articles of food or as employed in the service of 
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Assuaging of the Waters. GENESIS 


man. But what was the use of the seventh? It was 
manifestly reserved for sacrifice; and so that both during 
Noah’s residence in the ark, and after his return to dry 
land, provision was made for celebrating the rites of 
worship according to the religion of fallen man. He did 
not, like many, leave religion behind. He provided for it 
during his protracted voyage. 4. For yet seven days— 
A week for a world to repent! What a solemn pause! 
- Did they laugh. &nd ridicule his folly still? He whose 
eyes saw, and whose heart felt the full amount of human 
iniquity and perverseness, has told us of their reckless 
disregard (Luke 17. 27), 9. There went in two and two 
" —Doubtless they were led by a Divine impulse. The 
number would not be so large as at first sight one is apt to 
imagine. It has been calculated that there are not more 
than three hundred distinct species of beasts and birds, 
the immense varieties in regard to form, size, and colour, 
being traceable to the influence of climate and other cir- 
cumstances. 16. and the Lord shut him in-—lit., ‘‘cov- 
ered him round about.” The “shutting him in” intimated 
that he had become the special object of Divine care and 
protection, and that to those without the season of grace 
was over (Matthew 25. 10). 17. the waters increased, and 
bare up the ark—It seems to have been raised so grad- 
ually as, perhaps, to be scarcely perceptible to the in- 
mates. 20. Fifteen enbits upward... and the mount- 
ains were covered—twenty-two and a-half feet above the 
summits of the highest hills. The language is not con- 
sistent with the theory of a partial deluge, 21. ali flesh 
died... fowl... cattle, and ,.. creeping thing—It 
has been a uniform principle in the Divine procedure, 
when judgments were abroad on the earth, to inciude 
every thing connected with the sinful objects of His 
wrath (ch. 19. 25; Exodus 9. 6). Besides, now that the 
human race were reduced to one single family, it was 
necessary that the beasts should be proportionally di- 
minished, otherwise by their numbers they would have 
acquired the ascendancy, and overmastered the few that 
were to re-people the world. Thus goodness was mingled 
with severity; the Lord exercises judgment in wisdom, 
and in wrath remembers mercy, 24. am hundred and 
fifty days—a period of five months. Though long before 
that every living creature must have been drowned, such 
a lengthened continuance of the flood was designed to 
manifest God’s stern displeasure at sin and sinners, 
Think of Noah during such a crisis. We learn (Ezekiel 
14, 14) that he was a man who lived and breathed habit- 
ually in an atmosphere of devotion; and, having in the 
exercise of this high-toned faith made God his refuge, he 
did not fear ‘‘though the waters roared and were troubled; 
hough the mountains shook with the swelling thereof.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver.1-l4. ASSUAGING OF THE WATERS. 1. God remem-~ 
bered Noah—The Divine purpose in this awful dispensa- 
tion had been accomplished, and the world had undergone 
those changes necessary to fit it for becoming the residence 
of man under a new economy of providence, every liv- 
ing thing... in the ark—A beautiful illustration of 
Matthew 10.29, amd God made a wind to pass over the 
earth—Though the Divine will could have dried up the 
liquid mass in an instant—the agency of a wind was em- 
ployed (Psalm 104. 4)—probably a hot wind, which, by 
rapid evaporation, would again absorb one portion of the 
waters into the atmosphere; and by which, the other 
would be gradually drained off by outlets beneath. 
4. seventh month—of the year—not of the flood—which 
lasted only five months. rested—evidently indicating a 
ealm and gentle motion. upon the mountains of 
Ararat—or Armepia, as the word is rendered (2 Kings 19. 
87; Isaiah 37.88), The mountain which tradition points 
to, as the one on which the ark rested, is now called Ara 
Dagh—the finger mountain. Its summit consists of two 
peaks—the, higher of which is 17,750 feet, and the other 
13,420 above the level of the sea. 5. And the waters de- 
creased continually—The decrease of the waters was for 
wise reasons exceedingly slow and gradual—the period 
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ELE ORx: Departure from the Ark. 
of their return being nearly twice as long as that of their 
rise, 6, at the end of forty days—It is easy to imagine 
the ardent longing Noah and his family must have felt to 
enjoy again the sight of land as well as breathe the fresh 
air; and it was perfectly consistent with faith and patience 
to make inquiries, whether the earth was yet ready. 
7. And he sent forth a raven—The smell of carrion 
would allure it to remain if the earth were in a habit- 
able state. But it kept hovering about the spot, and, 
being a solitary bird, probably perched on the covering. 
8-11. Also he sent forth a dove—A bird flying low and 
naturally disposed to return to the place of her abode 
10. again he sent forth a dove—Her flight, judging by 
the time she was abroad, was pursued to a great distance, 
and the newly-plucked olive leaf, she no doubt, by super- 
natural impulse, brought in her bill, afforded a welcome 
proof that the declivities of the hills were clear, 12. he 
... Sent forth the dove: which returned not ., . any 


- 


more—In these results, we perceive a wisdom and pru-- 


dence far superior to the inspiration of instinct—we dis- 
cern the agency of God guiding all the movements of this 
bird for the instruction of Noah, and reviving the hopes 
of his household. other seven days—a strong presump- 
tive proof that Noah observed the Sabbath during his 
residence in the ark, 13, 14. Noah removed the cover- 
ing of the ark—probably only as much of it as would 
afford him a prospect of the earth around. Yet for about 
two months he never stirred from his appointed abode 
till he had received the express permission of God. We 
should watch the leading of Providence to direct us in 
every step of the journey of life. 

15-22. DEPARTURE FROM THE ARK. 15,16. And God 
spake, . . Go forth—They went forth in the most orderly 
manner—the human inmates first—then each species 
“after their kinds,” lit., according to their families, im- 
plying that there had been an increase in the ark, 
20. Noah builded an altar—lit., ‘‘a high place’’—proba- 
bly a mound of earth, on which a sacrifice was offered. 
There is something exceedingly beautiful and interesting 
to know that the first care of this devout patriarch was to 
return thanks for the signal instance of mercy and good- 
ness which hé and his family had experienced. took cf 
every Clean beast, and... fowl—For so unparalleled a 
deliverance, a special acknowledgment was due. 21. The 
Lord smelled a sweet savour—The sacrifice offered by a 
righteous man like Noah in faith, was acceptable as the 
most fragrant incense, Lord said in his heart—same as 
“T have sworn that the waters of Noah should no more 
go over the earth” (Isaiah 54.9). 6 fer,”—i, e., “though 
the imagination is evil;’? instead of inflicting another 
destructive flood, I shall spare them—to enjoy the bless- 
ings of grace, through a Saviour, 22. While the earth 
remaineth—The consummation as intimated in 2 Peter 
3.7, does not frustrate a promise which held good only 
during the continuance of that system. There will be no 
flood between this and that day, when the earth therein 
shall be burnt up. (CHALMERS, ] 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-7. CovENANT. 1. And God blessed Noah—Here 
is republished the law of nature that was announced to 
Adam, consisting. as it originally did o°* several parts, 
Be fruitful, &c.—The first part relates to the transmission 
of life, the original blessing .being re-announced in the 
very same words in which it had been promised at first, 
2. And the fear of you and the dread of you—the 
second re-establishes man’s dominion over the inferior 
animals; it was now founded not as at first in love and 
kindness, but in terror; this dread of man prevails among 
all the stronger as well as the weaker members of the 
animal tribes, and keeps away from his haunts all but 
those employed in his service, 3. Every moving thing 
that liveth shall be meat for you—the third part con- 
cerns the means of sustaining life; man was for the first 
time, it would seem, allowed the use of animal food, but 
the grant was accompanied with one restriction. 4. But 
flesh ,.. the blood... shall ye not eat—The sole in- 
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MOUNT ARARAT. 
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God’s Covenant signified by the Rainbow. 


tention of this prohibition was to prevent these excesses 
ot canhibal ferocity in eating flesh of living animals, to 
which men in the earlier ages of the world were liable, 
5. surely your blood of your lives will I require—The 
fourth part establishes a new power for protecting life—the 
institution of the civil magistrate (Romans 13, 3), armed 
with public and official authority to repress the com- 
‘mission of violence and crime. Such a power had not 
previously existed in patriarchal society. 6. Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood ,, . for in the image of God 
made he man—It is true that image has been injured by 
the fall, but it is not lost. Im this view, a high value is 
attached to the life of every man, even the poorest and 
humblest, and an awful criminality is involved in the 
destruction of it. . ( 

8-29 RAINBow. 13. I do set my bow in the cloud— 
Set, 7. e., constitute or appoint. This common and famil- 
iar phenomenon being made the pledge of peace, its ap- 
pearance when showers began to fall would be welcomed 
with the liveliest feelings of joy. 20. Amd Noah.... 
planted a vineyard—Noah had been probably bred to 
the culture of the soil, and resumed that employment on 
leaving the ark, 21. And he drank of the wine, and 
was drunken—perhaps at the festivities of the vintage 
season. This solitary stain on the character of so emi- 
nently pious a man must, it is believed, have been the 
result of age or inadvertency, 24. This incident could 
searcely have happened till twenty years after the flood; 
for Canaan, whose conduct was more offensive than that 
even of his father, was not born till after that event. It 
is probable that there is a long interval included between 
these verses, and that this prophecy, like that of Jacob on 
his sons, was not uttered till near the close of Noah’s life, 
when the prophetic spirit came upon him; this presump- 
tion is strengthened by the mention of his death immedi- 
ately after, 25. Cursed be Canaan—this doom has been 
fulfilled in the destruction of the Canaanites—in the deg- 
radation of Egypt, and the slavery of the Africans, the 
descendants of Ham, 26. Blessed be the Lord God of 
Shem—zather, ‘“‘ Blessed of Jehovah, my God, be Shem,”, 
—an intimation that the descendants of Shem should be 
peculiarly honoured in the service of the true God—His 
Church being for ages established amongst them (the 
Jews), and of them concerning the flesh Christ came, 
They got possession of Canaan, the people of that land 
being made their “servants” either by conquest, or, like 
the Gibeonites, by submission. 27. God shall enlarge 
Japheth—pointing to a vast increase in posterity and 
possessions. Accordingly his descendants have been the 
most active and enterprising, spread over the best and 
largest portion of the world, all Europe and a considerable 
part of Asia, he shall dwell in the tents of Shem—a 
prophecy being fulfilled at the present day, as in India 
British Government is established, and the Anglo-Saxons 
being in the ascendant from Europe to India, from India 
over the American continent. What a wonderful proph- 
ecy in a few verses! Isaiah 46, 10; 1 Peter 1. 25, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-32. GENEALOGIES, 1. sons of Noah—The histo- 
rian has not arranged this catalogue according to seniority 
of birth; for the account begins with the descendants of 
Japheth, and the line of Ham is given before that of Shem, 
though he is expressly said to be the youngest or younger 
son of Noah; and Shem was the elder brother of Japheth (v. 
21), the true rendering of that passage. generations, &c,— 
the narrative of the settlement of nations existing in the 
time of Moses, perhaps only the principal ones; for though 
the list comprises the sons of Shem, Ham, and Japheth, all 
their descendants are notenumerated, Those descendants, 
with one or two exceptions, are described by names indi- 
eative of tribes and nations, and ending in the Hebrew 
im, or the English ite. 5. the isles of the Gentiles—a 
phrase by which the Hebrews described all countries 
which were accessible by sea (Isaiah 11. 11; 20.6; Jeremiah 
25, 22). Such in relation to them were the countries of 
Europe, the peninsula of Lesser Asia, and the region 
lying on the east of the Euxine. Accordingly, it was in 


GENESIS X, XI. 


Confusion of Tongues. 


these quarters the early descendants of Japheth had 
their settlements, 6. sons of Ham—emigrated south- 
ward, and their settlements were—that of Cush in Arabia, 
of Canaan in the country known by his name, and Miz- 
raim in Egypt Upper and Lower. It is generally thought 
that his father accompanied him, and personally superin- 
tended the formation of the settlement, whence Egypt 
was called “the land of Ham.” 8. Nimrod—mentioned 
as eclipsing all his family.in renown. He early distin- 
guished himself by his daring and successful prowess in 
hunting wild beasts. By those useful services he earned 
a title to public gratitude; and, having established a per- 
manent ascendancy over the people, he founded the first 
kingdom in the world. 10. the beginning of his king- 
dom—This kingdom, of course, though then considered 
great, would be comparatively limited in extent, and the 
towns but small forts. 11. Outof that land went forth 
Asshur—or, as the Margin has it, “‘He (Nimrod) at the 
head of his army went forth into Assyria,” i. e., he pushed 
his conquests into that country. and builded Nineveh 
—opposite the town of Mosul, on the Tigris, and the other 
towns nearit. This raid into Assyria was an invasion of 
the territories of Shem, and hence the name “‘ Nimrod,” 
signifying “rebel,” is supposed to have been conferred on 
him from his daring revolt against the Divine distribu- 
tion, 21. Unto Shem—The historian introduces him 
with marked distinction as “the father of Eber,” the 
ancestor of the Hebrews. 23. Aram—in the general 
division of the earth, the countries of Armenia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Syria, fell to his descendants, 24. Arphaxad 
—The settlement of his posterity was in the extensive 
valley of Shinar, on the Tigris, towards the southern ex- 
tremity of Mesopotamia, including the country of Eden 
and the region on the east side of the river, 25. Peleg; 
for in his days was the earth divided—A(fter the flood 
(ch, 11. 10-16) the descendants of Noah settled at pleasure, 
and enjoyed the produce of the undivided soil. But ac- 
cording to Divine instruction, made probably through 
Eber, who seems.to have been distinguished for piety or 
a prophetic character, the earth was divided, and his son's 
name, ‘ Peleg,’”’ was given in memory of that event. See 
Deuteronomy: 32.8; Acts 17. 26. 32. These are the fami- 
lies of the sons of Noah after their gemerations, im 
their nations, &c.—This division was made in the most 
orderly manner; and the inspired historian evidently in- 
timates that the sons of Noah were ranged according to 
their nations, and every nation ranked by its fainilies, so 
that every nation had its assigned territory, and in every 
nation the tribes, and in every tribe the families, were 
located by themselves, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-32. CoNFUSION OF TONGUES. 1. the whele earth 
was of one language—The descendants of Noah, united 
by the strong bond of a common language, had not sepa- 
rated, and notwithstanding the Divine command to re- 
plenish the earth, were unwilling to separate. The more 
pious and well-disposed would of course obey the Divine 
will; but a numerous body—seemingly the aggressive 
horde mentioned (ch, 10.10), determined to please them- 
selves by occupying the fairest region they came to, 
2. land of Shinar—the fertile valley watered by the 
Euphrates and Tigris was chosen as the centre of their 
union and the seat of their power, 3. brick—there being 
no stone in that quarter, brick is and was the only 
material used for building, as appears in the mass of 
ruins which at the Birs Nimroud may have been the very 
town formed by those ancient rebels. Some of these are 
sun-dried—others burnt in the kiln and of different 
colours. slime—bitumen, a mineral pitch, which, when 


-hardened, forms a strong cement, commonly used in 


Assyria to this day, and forming the mortar found on 
the burnt-brick remains of antiquity. 4. a tower whose 
top may reach unto heaven—a common figurative 
expression for great height (Deuteronomy 1.28; 9.16), 
6. now nothing will be restrained from them—an 
apparent admission that the design was practicable, and 
would have been executed but for the Divine interposi- 
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Call to Abram. 


tion. lest we be scattered—To build a city and a town 
was no crime; but to do this, to defeat the counsels of 
heaven by attempting to prevent emigration, was foolish, 
wicked, and justly offensive to God. 7. confound their 
language—iit., their lip; it was a failure in utterance, 
occasioning a difference in dialect which was intelligible 
only to those of the same tribe. Thus easily by God their 
purpose was defeated, and they were compelled to the 
dispersion they had combined.to prevent. It is only from 
the Scriptures we learn the true origin of the different 
nations and languages of the world. By one miracle of 
tongues men were dispersed, and gradually fell from true 
religion. By another, national barriers were broken 
down—that all men might be brought back to the family 
of God. 28. Ur (now Orfa)—i. e., light, or fire. Its name 
probably derived from its being devoted to the rites of 
fire-worship. Terah and his family were equally infected 
with that idolatry as the rest of the inhabitants (Joshua 
24.15), 31. Sarai his daughter-in-law—the same as 
Iscah, grand-daughter of Terah, probably by a second 
wife, and by early usages considered marriageable to her 
uncle Abraham. and they came unto Haran—two days’ 
journey South-South-East from Ur, in the direct road to 
the ford of the Euphrates at Rakka, the nearest and most 
convenient route to Palestine. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-20. CALL TO ABRAM. 1. Now the Lord had 
said unto Abram—lIt pleased God, who has often been 
found of them who sought him not, to reveal himself to 
Abraham perhaps by a miracle; and the conversion of 
Abraham is one of the most remarkable in Bible history. 
Get thee out of thy country—His being brought to the 
knowledge and worship of the true God had probably 
been a considerable time before. This call included two 
promises: the first, showing the land of his future pos- 
terity; and the second, that in his posterity all the earth 
was to be blessed. Abraham obeyed, and it is frequently 
mentioned in the New Testament as a striking instance 
of his faith (Hebrews 11.8). 5. into the land of Canzan 
... they came—with his wife and an orphan nephew. 
Abram reached his destination in safety, and thus the 
first promise was made good. 6. the place of Sichem— 
or Shechem, @ pastoral valley then unoccupied (ef. ch. 
33.18). plain of Moreh—rather, the ‘“terebinth tree” of 
Moreh, very common in Palestine, remarkable for its 
wide-spreading branches and its dark green foliage. It 
is probable that in Moreh there was a grove of these trees, 
_ whose inviting shade led Abram to choose it for an en- 
campment, 7. Unto thy seed will I give this land— 
God was dealing with Abram notin his private and per- 
sonal capacity merely, but with a view to high and im- 
portant interests in future ages. That land his posterity 
was for centuries to inhabit as a peculiar people; the 
seeds of Divine Knowledge were to be sown there for the 
benefit of all mankind; and considered in its geograph- 
ical situation, it was chosen in Divine wisdom the fittest 
of all lands to serve as the cradle of a Divine revelation 
designed for the whole world. and there builded he an 
altar unto the Lord—By this solemn act of devotion he 
made an open profession of his religion, established the 
worship of the true God, and declared his faith in the 
promise. 10. there was a famine .., and Abram 
went down into Egypt—iid not go back to the place of 
his nativity, as regretting his pilgrimage and despising 
the promised land (Hebrews 11.15), but withdrew for a 
while into a neighbouring country. 114-13. Sarai’s com- 
plexion, coming from a mountainous country, would be 
fresh and fair compared with the faces of Egyptian 
women which were sallow. The counsel of Abram to 
her was true in words, but it was a deception, intended: 
to give an impression that she was no more than his 
sister. His conduct was culpable and inconsistent with 
his character as a servant of God: it showed a reliance 
on worldly policy more than a trust in the promise; and 
he not only sinned himself, but tempted Sarai to sin also, 
44. when Abram was come into Egypt—It appears 
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from the monuments of that country that at the time of 
Abram’s visit a monarchy had existed for several cen- 
turies. The seat of government was in the Delta, the 
most northern part of the country, the very quarter in 
which Abram must have arrived. They were a race of 
shepherd kings, in close alliance with the people of 
Canaan. 15. the woman was taken into Pharaoh’s 
house—Eastern kings have for ages claimed the privilege 
of taking to their harem an unmarried woman whom 
they like. The father or brother tinay deplore the re- 
moyal as a calamity, but the roya) rignt is never resisted 
nor questioned, 16. he entreated Abram well for her 
sake—The presents are jnst whut one pastoral chief would 
give to another, 18-20, Aeie isa most humiliating re- 
buke, and Abram deseryed it. Had not God interfered 
he might have been tenipted to stay in Egypt, and forget 
the promise (Psalm 105. 13,15). Often still does God re- 
buke His people and remind them through enemies that 
this world is not th -ir rest. "re 


‘CAAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-18. RETURN FROM EGYPT. 1. wentup...south 
—Palestine being a highland country, the entrance from 
Egypt by its southern boundary is a continual ascent. 2. 
very rich—compared with the pastoral tribes to which 
Abraham belonged. An Arab sheick is considered rich 
who has a hundred or two hundred tents, from sixty toa 
hundred camels, a thousand sheep and goats respectively. 
And Abraham being very rich, must have far exceeded 
that amount of pastoral property. ‘*Gold and silver’ 
being rare among these people, his probably arose from 
the sale of his produce in Egypt. 3. went on his jour- 
meys—his progress would be by slow marches and fre- 
quent encampments, as he had to regulate his movements 
by the prospect of water and pasturage.. unto the place 
... between Beth-el and Hai—“a conspicuous hill—its 
topmost summit resting on the rocky slopes below, and 
distinguished by its olive groves—offering a natural base 


-for the altar and a fitting shade for the tent of the patri- 


arch.” [STANLEY.] 4. there Abrain called on the name 
of the Lord—he felt a strong desire to re-animate his 
faith and piety on the scene of his former worship: it . 
might be to express humility and penitence for his mis- 
conduct in Egypt, or thankfulness for deliverance from 
perils—to embrace the first opportunity on returning to 
Canaan of leading his family to renew allegiance to God, 
and offer the typical sacrifices which pointed to the bless- 
ings of the promise. 7% And there was a strife—Abra- 
ham’s character appears here in a most amiable light, 
Having a strong sense of religion, he was afraid of doing 
anything that might tend to injure its character or bring 
discredit on its name,-and he rightly judged that such 
unhappy effects would be produced if two persons whom 
nature and grace had so closely connected should come to 
arupture. Waiving his right to dictate, he gave the free- 
dom of choice to Lot. The conduct of Abraham was not 
only disinterested and peaceable, but generous and conde- 
scending in an extraordinary degree, exemplifying the 
Scripture precepts, Matthew 6.32; Romans 12, 10,11; Phil- 
ippians 2.4. 10. Lot lifted up his eyes—Travellers de- 
scribe that from the top of this hill, a little “to the east 
of Bethel,” they can see the Jordan, the broad meadows 
on either bank, and the waving line of verdure which 
marks the course of the stream. Ii. Then Lot chose 
him all the plain—a choice excellent in a worldly point 
of view, but most inexpedient for his best interests. He 
seems, though a good man, to have been too much under 
the influence of .a selfish and covetous spirit: and how 
many, alas! imperil the good of their souls for the pros- 
pect of worldly advantage. 14, 15. Lift up now thine 
eyes... all the land which thou seest—so extensive a 
survey of the country, é all directions, can be obtained 
from no other point in the neighbourhood; and those 
plains and hills, then lying desolate before the eyes of the 
solitary patriarch, were to be peopled with a mighty na- 
tion “like the dust of the earth in number,” as they were 
in Solomon's time (1 Kings 4. 20). 18. plain of Mamre 


«. built... analtar—grove of Mamre—the renewal of 
the promise was acknowledged by Abram by a fresh trib- 
nuts of devout gratitude. 


: CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-4. War. 1. And it came to pass—This chapter 
_ presents Abram in the unexpected character of a warrior. 
The occasion was this: The king of Sodom and the kings 
of the adjoining cities, after having been tributaries for 
‘twelve years to the king of Elam, combined to throw off 
his yoke. To chastise their rebellion, as he deemed it, 
Chedorlaomer, with the aid of three allies, invaded the 
territories of the refractory princes—defeated them in a 
pitched battle, where the nature of the ground favoured 
his army (v. 10), and hastened in triumph on his home- 
ward march, with a large amount of captives and booty, 
though merely a stranger. 12. they took Lot... and 
his goods, and departed—How would the conscience of 
that young man now upbraid him for his selfish follyand 
ingratitude in withdrawing from his kind and pious rela- 
tive! Whenever we go out of the path of duty, we put 
ourselves away from God’s “protection, and cannot expect 
that the choice we make will be for our lasting good. 132. 
there came one that had escaped—Abram might have 
excused himself from taking any active concern in his 
“brother,” i. e., nephew, who little deserved that heshould 
incur trouble or danger on his account. But Abram, far 
from rendering evil for evil, resolved to take immediate 
measures for the rescue of Lot. 14, And when Abram 
heard that his brother was taken captive, he armed 
Ahis trained servants—domestic slaves, such as are com- 
mon in Eastern countries still, and are considered and 
treated as members of the family. If Abram could spare 
three hundred and eighteen slaves and leave a sufficient 
number to take care of the flocks, what a large establish- 
ment he must have had, 15,16. he divided himself .’. . 
by night—This war between the petty princes of ancient 
Canaan is exactly the same as the frays and skirmishes be- 
tween Arab chiefs in the present day. Whena defeated 
party resolve to pursue the enemy, they wait till they are 
fast asleep—then, as they have no idea of posting sentinels, 
they rush upon them from different directions, strike down 
the tent poles—if there is any fight at all, it is the fray of 
a tumultuous mob—a panic commonly ensues, and the 
whole contest is ended with little or no loss on either side. 
18. Melchizedek—This victory conferred a public benefit 
on that part of the country; and Abram, on his return, 
was treated with high respect and consideration, particu- 
larly by the king of Sodom and Melchizedek, who seems to 
have been one of the few native princes, if not the only one, 
who knew and worshipped, “the Most High God,’ whom 
Abram served. This king who was a type of the Saviour 
(Hebrews 7.1), came to bless God for the victory which 
had been Won, and in the name of God to bless Abram, 
by whose arms it had been achieved—a pious acknow- 
ledgment which we should imitate on succeeding in any 
lawful enterprise. 20. he gave him tithes of all—Here 
is an evidence of Abram’s piety, as well as of his valour; 
for it was to a priest or official mediator between God 
and him, that Abram gave a tenth of the spoil—a token 
of his gratitude and in honour of a Divine ordinance (Prov- 
erbs 3.9). 21. the King of Sodom said... Give me 
the persons—According to the war customs still existing 
among the Arab tribes, Abram might have retained the 
recovered goods—and his right was acknowledged by the 
king of Sodom, But with honest pride, and a generosity 
unknown in that part of the world, he replied with strong 
phraseology common to the East, “tI have lifted up mine 
hand (i. e., I have sworn unto the Lord), that I will not 
take from a thread even toa sandal-thong—that I will not 
take any thing that is thine, lest thou shouldst say, I have 
made Abram rich.” 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-21. Drvrinz ENCOURAGEMENT. 1. After these 
things—the conquest of theinvading kings, the word of 
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the Lord—a phrase used, when connected with a vision, 
to denote a prophetic message. Fear not, Abram—When 
the excitement of the enterprise was over he had become 
a prey to despondency and terror at the probable revenge 
that might be meditated against him. ‘Lo dispel his fear, 
he was favoured with this gracious announcement. Hay- 
ing such a promise, how well did it become him, and all 
God’s people who have the same promise, to dismiss their 
fears, and cast their burdens on the Lord (Psalm 27, 8). 
2. Lord God, what wilt thou give t—To his mind the 
declaration, ‘I am thy exceeding great reward,” had but 
one meaning, or was viewed but in one particular light, 
as bearing on the fulfilment of the promise, and he was 
still experiencing the sickness of hope deferred. Eliezer 
of Damascus ... one born in my house is mine heir 
—According to the usage of Nomadic tribes, his chief con- 
fidential servant would be heir to his possessions and 
honours. But this man could have become his son only 
by adoption; and how sadly would that have come short 
of the parental hopes he had been encouraged to enter- . 
tain! His language betrayed a latent spirit of fretfulness, 
or perhaps a temporary failure in the very virtue for 
which he is so renowned—an absolute submission to God’s 
time as well as way of accomplishing His promise. 
4. This shall not be thine heir—To the first part of his 
address no reply was given; but having renewed it ina 
spirit of more becoming submission, ‘‘ whereby shall I 
know that I shall inherit it,’ he was delighted by a most 


explicit promise of Canaan, which was immediately con- 


firmed by a remarkable ceremony. 9-12. Take me an 
heifer, &c.—On occasions of great importance, when two 
or more parties join in a compact, they either observe 
precisely the same rites as Abram did, or, where they do 
not, they invoke the lamp as their witness. According to 
these ideas, which have been from time immemorial 
engrayen on the minds of Eastern people, the Lord him- 
self condescended to enter into covenant with Abram. 
The patriarch did not pass between the sacrifice, and the 
reason was that in this transaction he was bound to 
nothing. He asked a sigu, and God was pleased to give 
him a sign, by which, according to Eastern ideas, he 
bound himself. In like manner God has entered into 
covenant with us; and in the glory of the Only Begotten 
Son, who passed through between God and us, all who 
believe haye, like Abram, a sign or pledge in the gift of 
the Spirit, whereby they may know that they shall in- 
herit the heavenly Canaan, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-16. BESTOWMENTOF HAGAR. 1. Now Sarai... 
had a handmaid—a female slave—one of those obtained 
in Egypt. 3. Sarai... gave her to... Abram to be 
his wife—wife is here used to describe an inferior, though 
not degrading relation, in countries where polygamy pre- 
vails. In the case of these female slaves, which are the 
personal property of his lady, being purchased before her 
marriage or given as a special present to herself—no one 
can become the husband’s secondary wife without her 
mistress’ consent or permission. This usage seems to 
have prevailed in patriarchal times; and Hagar, the slave 
of Sarai, of whom she had the entire right of disposing, 
was given by her mistress’ spontaneous offer, to be the 
secondary wife of Abram, in the hope of obtaining the 
long-looked for heir. It was a wrong step—indicating a 
want of simple reliance on God—and Sarai was the first to 
reap the bitter fruits of her device. 5. And Sarai said 

. My wrong be upon thee—Bursts of temper, or blows, 
as the original may bear, took place, till at length Hagar, 
perceiving the hopelessness of maintaining the unequal 
strife, resolved to escape from what had become to her in 
reality, as well as in name, a house of bondage. 7. And 
the angel of the Lord found her by a fountain—This 
well, pointed out by tradition, lay on the side of the cata- 
van road, in the midst of Shur, a sandy desert on the west 
of Arabia Petreea, to the extent of 150 miles, between 
Palestine and Egypt. By taking that direction, she seems 
to haveintended toreturn toher relatives in that eountry. 
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Nothing but pride, passion, and sullen obstinacy, could 
have driven any solitary person to brave the dangers of 
such an inhospitable wild; and she must have died, had 
not the timely appearance and words of the angel recalled 
her to reflection and duty, 14. Ishmael—Like other He- 
brew names, this had a signification, and it is made up of 
two words—“ God hears.’. The reason isexplained. 12, he 
will be a wild man—lit., a wild ass man, expressing how 
the wildness of Ishmael and his descendants resembles 
that of the wild ass, his hand will be against every 
man—escriptive of the rude, turbulent, and plundering 
character of the Arabs. d@wellin the presence of all his 
brethren—dwell, i. e., pitch tents; and the meaning is that 
they majntain their independence in spite of all attempts 
to extirpate or subduethem, 13. called the name—com- 
mon in ancient times to name places trom circumstances; 
and the name given to this well was a grateful recognition 
of God’s gracious appearance ix the hour of her distress. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver, 1-27. RENEWALOF THE COVENANT. 1. Abram... 
ninety years old and nine—Thirteen years after the birth 
of Ishmael. During that interval he had enjoyed the 
comforts of communion with God, but had been favoured 
with no special revelation as formerly, probably on ac- 
count of his hasty and blameable marriage with Hagar. 
the Lord appeared—some visible manifestation of the 
Divine presence, probably the shechinah or radiant glory 
of overpowering effulgence. I am the Almighty God— 
the name by which He made himself known to the patri- 
archs (Exodus 6. 3), designed to convey the sense of “all- 
sufficient” (Psalm 16, 5, 6; 73.25). walk ...amd be... 
perfect—upright, sincere (Psalm 5l. 6) in heart, speech, 
and behaviour. 3. Abram fell on his face—the attitude 
of profoundest reverence assumed by Eastern people. It 
consists in the prostrate body resting on the hands and 
knees, with the face bent till the forehead touches the 
ground. It is an expression of conscious humility and 
profound reverence, 4. my covenant is with thee—re- 
newed mention is made of it as the foundation of the 
communication that follows. It is the covenant of grace 
made with all who believe in the Saviour, 5. but thy 
name shall be Abraham—In Eastern countries a change 
of name is an advertisement of some new circumstance 
in the history, rank, or religion of the individual who 
bears it. The change is made variously, by the old name 
being entirely dropped for the new, or by conjoining the 
new with the old, or sometimes only a few letters are in- 
serted, so that the altered form may express the difference 
in the owner's state or prospects. It is surprising how 
soon a new bame is known and its import spread through 
the country. In dealing with Abraham and Sarai, God 
was pleased to adapt His procedure to the ideas and cus- 
toms of the country and age. Instead of Abram, ‘‘a high 
father,’ he was to be called Abraham, father of a multi- 
tude of nations (Revelation 2.17). 6-8. I will give unto 
thee ... the land—It had been previously promised to 
Abraham and his posterity (ch. 15.18), Here it is promised 
as an ‘‘everlasting possession,’? and was, therefore, a 
type of heaven, ‘‘the better country’? (Hebrews 11. 16). 
10. Every man-child among you shall be circum- 
cised—This was the sign in the Old Testament Church as 
baptism is in the New, and hence the covenant is called 
“covenant of circumcision” (Acts 7. 8; Romans 4, 11). 
The terms of the covenant were these—on the one hand 
Abraham and his seed were to observe the right of cir- 
cumcision; and on the other, God promised, in the event 
of such observance, to give them Canaan for a perpetual 
possession, to be a God to him and his posterity, and 
that in him and his seed all nations should be blessed. 
15,16. As for Sarai...Iwill... give theeason also 
of her—God’s purposes are gradually made known, A 
son had been long ago promised to Abraham. Now, at 
length, for the first time he is informed that it was to be a 
child of Sarai. 17. Abraham fell upon his face, and 
laughed—It was not the sneer of unbelief, but a smile of 
delight at the improbabiity of the event (Romans 4, 20), 
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18. O that Ishmael might live before thee—natural 
solicitude of a parent. But God’s thoughts are not as 
man’s thoughts, 19,20. The blessings of the covenant 
are reserved for Isaac, but common blessings were abun- 
dantly promised to Ishmael; and though the visible 
Church did not descend from his family, yet personally 
he might, and it is to be hoped did, enjoy its benefits. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-8. ENTERTAINMENT OF ANGELS. 1. the Lord 
appeared—another manifestation of the Divine presence, 
more familiar than any yet narrated; and more like that 
in the fulness of time, when the. Word was made flesh. 
plains of Mamre—rather, terebinth or oak of Mamre—a 
tall-spreading tree or grove of trees, sat in the tent doox 
+the tent itself being too close and sultry at noon, the 
shaded open front is usually resorted to for the air that 
may be stirring. 2. lift up his eyes... and, lo, three 
men—Travellers in that quarter start at sunrise and con- 
tinue till midday, when they look out for some resting- 
place. he ran to meet them—When the visitor is an 
ordinary person, they merely rise; butif of superior rank, 
the custom is to advance a little towards the stranger, and 
after a very low bow, turn and lead him to the tent—put- 
ting an arm round his waist, or tapping him on the shoul- 
der as they go, to assure him of welcome. 3. My Lord,.if 
now I have found favour—The hospitalities offered are 


- just of the kind that are necessary and most grateful, the 


refreshment of water, for feet exposed to dust and neat by 
the sandals being still the first observed amongst the pas- 
toral people of Hebron, 5. for therefore are ye come— 
No questions were asked, But Abraham knew their ob- 
ject by the course they took—approaching directly in 
Jront of the chief sheick’s tent, which is always distin- 
guishable from the rest, and thus showing their wish to 
be his guests, 6. Abraham hastened... unto Sarah 
make cakes upon the hearth—Bread is baked daily, 
and no more than is required for family use, and always 
by the women, commonly the wife. It is a short process, 
Fiour mixed with water is made into dough, and being 
rolled out into cakes, it is placed on the earthen floor, pre- 
viously heated by a fire. The fire being removed, the 
cakes are laid on the ground, and being covered over with 
hot embers, are soon baked, and eaten the moment they 
are taken off, 7. Abraham ran unto the herd, and 
fetched a calf—Animal food is never provided except for 
visitors of a superior rank, when a kid or lamb is killed. 
A calf is still a higher stretch of hospitality, and it would 
probably be cooked as is usually done when haste is re- 
quired—either by roasting it whole or by cutting it up 
into small pieces, and broiling them on skewers over the 
fire. It is always eaten along with boiled corn swimming 
in butter or melted fat, into which every morsel of meat, 
laid upon a piece of bread, is dipped, before being con- 
veyed by the fingers to the mouth. 8. milk—a bowl of 
camel’s milk ends the repast, he stood by them under 
the tree—The host himself, even though he has a number 
of servants, deems it a necessary act of politeness to stand 
while his guests are at their food, and Abraham evidently 
did this before he was aware of the real character of his 
visitors. 

9-15. REPROOF OF SARAH. An inquiry about his wife, so 
surprising in strangers—the subject of conversation, and 
the fulfilment of the fondly-cherished promise within a 
specified time, showed Abraham that he had been enter- 
taining more than ordinary travellers (Hebrews 18, 2). 
10. Sarah heard it in the tent door, which was be= 
hind him—The women’s apartment is in the back of the 
tent, divided by a thin partition from the men’s. 12. 
Therefore Sarah laughed within herselflong delay 
seems to have weakened faith. Sarah treated the an- 
nouncement as incredible, and when taxed with the si- 
lent sneer, she added falsehood to distrust. It was an 
aggravated offence (Acts6. 4), and nothing but grace saved 
her (Romans 9, 18). 

16-22, DISCLOSURE OF SoDOM’s Doom. 16. the men rose 
... Abraham went with them—It is. customary for a 
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Lot's Eniertainment. GENESIS 
host to escort his guests a little way. 17. the Lord said, 
Shall I hide—the chief stranger—no other than the Lord 
disclosed to Abraham the awful doom about to be inflicted 
on Sodom and the cities of the plain for their enormous 
wickedness. 21. I will godown ... and see—language 

used after the manner of men. These cities were to be 
made ensamples to all future ages of God’s severity; and 
therefore ample proof given that the judgment was 
neither rash nor excessive (Ezekiel 18, 23; Jeremiah 18. 7). 

23-33. ABRAHAM’S INTERCESSION. 23. Abraham drew 
mear, and said, &c.—The scene described is full of interest 
and instruction—showing in an unmistakable manner 
the efficacy of prayer and intercession. (See also Proverbs 
15.8; James 5.16). Abraham reasoned justly as to the rec- 
titude of the Divine procedure (Romans 3. 5, 6), and many 
guilty cities and nations have been spared on account of 
God’s people (Matthew 5. 13; 24.22), 33. the Lord . . . left 
communi ... and Abraham returned unto his 
place—W hy did Abraham cease to carry his intercessions 
farther? Wither because he fondly thought that he was 
now sure of the cities being preserved (Luke 13.9), or be- 
cause the Lord restrained his mind from farther inter- 
cession (Jeremiah 7.16; 11.14). But there were not ten 
“righteous persons.” There was only one, and he might 
without injustice have perished in the general overthrow 
(Ecclesiastes 9.2). But a difference is sometimes made, 
and on this occasion the grace of God was manifested in 
a signal manner for the sake of Abraham, What a bless- 
ing to be connected with a saint of God! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-38. Lot’s ENTERTAINMENT. 1. there came two 
angels—most probably two of those that had been with 
Abraham, commissioned to execute the Divine judgment 
against Sodom. Lot satin the gate of Sodom—In Fast- 
ern cities it is the market, the seat of justice, of social in- 
tercourse and amusement, especially a favourite lounge in 
the evenings, the arched roof affording a pleasant shade, 
2. turnin, Ipray you... tarry all night—offer of the 
fame generous hospitalities as described in the preceding 
chapter, and which are still spontaneously practised in 
the small towns. And they said, Nay; but we will 
abide in the street all night—Where there are no inns, 
and no acquaintance, itis not uncommon for travellers 
to sleep in the street wrapped up in their cloaks. 2. en- 
tered into his house—On removing to the plain, Lot in- 
tended at first to live in his tent apart from the people. 
But he was gradually drawn in, dwelt in the city, and he 
and his family were connected with the citizens by mar- 
riage ties. 4. men of Sodom, compassed the house— 
Appalling proofs are here given of their wickedness, It 
is evident that evil communications had corrupted good 
manners, otherwise Lot would never have acted as he 
did. 12,13. Hast thou here any besides? . . . we wiil 
destroy this place—A postolic authority has declared Lot 
was “a righteous man” (2 Peter 2.8), at bottom good, 
though he contented himself with lamenting the sins 
that he saw, instead of acting on his own convictions, 
and withdrawing himself and family from such a sink 
of corruption. But favour was shown him: and even his 
bad relatives had, for his sake, an offer of deliverance, 
which was ridiculed and spurned (2 Peter 3.4), 15-417. 
The kindly interest the angels took in the preservation 
of Lot is beautifully displayed. But he “lingered.” Was 
{t from sorrow at the prospect of losing all his property, 
the acquisition of many years? or was it that his benevo- 
Jent heart was paralyzed by thoughts of the awful crisis? 
This is the charitable way of accounting for a delay that 
must have been fatal but for the friendly violence and 
urgency of the angel. 18,19. Lot said... Oh! not so, 
my Lord... I cannot escape to the mountain—What 
@ strange want of faith and fortitude, as if He who had 
interfered for his rescue would not have protected him in 
the mountain solitude. 21. See, I have accepted thee 
concerning this . , . also—His request was granted him, 
the prayer of faith availed, and to convince him, from 
his own experience, that it would have been best and 


XIX, XX. Abraham’s Denial of his Wife. 
safest at once to follow implicitly the Divine directions, 
22. Haste... for I cannot do any thing till thou be 
come thither—The ruin of Sodom was suspended till he 
was secure. What care does God take of His people 
(Revelation 7,3}-what a proof of the love which God 
bore to a good though weak man! 24. Then the Lord 
rained ., . brimstone and fire from, . , heaven—God, 
in accomplishing His purposes, acts immediately or me- 
diately through the agency of means; and there are strong 
grounds for believing that it was in the latter way he 
effected the overthrow of the cities of the plain—that it 
was, in fact, by a volcanic eruption. The raining down 
of fire and brimstone from heaven is perfectly accordant 
with this idea, since those very substances being raised 
into the air by the force of the volcano, would fall in a 
fiery shower on the surrounding region. This view seems 
countenanced by Job. Whether it was miraculously pro- 
duced, or the natural operation employed by God, it is 
not of much consequence to determine: it was a Divine 
judgment, foretold and designed for the punishment of 
those who were sinners exceedingly. 26. Lot was ac- 
companied by his wife and two daughters. But whether 
it was from irresistible curiosity or perturbation of feel- 
ing, or she was about to return to-save something, his 
wite lingered, and while thus disobeying the parting 
counsel, “to look not back, nor stay in all the plain,” the 
torrent of liquid lava enveloped her, so that she became 
the victim of her supine indolence or sinful rashness, 
27. Abraham gat up early in the morning, &c.— 
Abraham was at this time in Mamre, near Hebron, and 
a traveller last year verified the truth of this passage. 
“From the height which overlooks Hebron, where the 
patriarch stood, the observer at the present day has an 
extensive view spread out before him towards the Dead 
sea. A cloud of smoke rising from the plain would be 
visible to a person at Hebron now, and could have been, 
therefore, to Abraham as he looked toward Sodom on the 
morning of its destruction by God.” [HAcKET?r.] It must 
have been an awful sight, and is frequently alluded to in 
Scripture (Deuteronomy 29. 23; Isaiah 13,19; Jude7). “The 
plain which is now covered by the Salt or Dead sea shows 
in the great difference of level between the bottoms of 
the northern and southern ends of the lake—the latter 
being 13 feet and the former 130)—that the southern end 
was of recent formation, and submerged at the time of 
the fall of the cities.” [LyNcH.] 29. when God de- 
stroyed the cities, &¢.—This is most welcome and in- 
structive after so painful a narrative. It shows if God is 
a “consuming fire’ to the wicked, He is the friend of the 
righteous. He ‘“‘remembered”’ the intercessions of Abra- 
ham, and what confidence should not this give us that, 
He will remember the intercessions of a greater than 
Abraham in our behalf, 


CHAPTER XX. 

Ver. 1-18. ABRAHAM’S DENIAL OF HIS WIFE. 1. Abra- 
ham journeyed from thence ,,. and Gwelled between 
Kadesh and Shur—Leaving the encampment, he mi- 
grated to the southern border of Canaan. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Gerar was a very rich and well-watered pas- 
ture land. 2. Abraham said of Sarah his wife, She is 
my sister—Fear of the people amongst whom he was, 
tempted him to equivocate. His conduct was highly 
culpable. It was deceit, deliberate and premeditated— 
was no sudden pressure upon him—it was the second 
offence of the kind—it- was a distrust of God every way 
surprising, and it was calculated to produce injurious 
effects on the heathen around, Its mischievous tendency 
was not‘long in being developed. Abimelech (father- 
king)... sent and took Sarah—to be one of his wives. 
In the exercise of a privilege claimed by Eastern sove- 
reigns, already explained, ch. 12,19. 3. But God came 
to Abimelech in a dream—lIn early times a Gream was 
often made the medium of communicating important 
truths; and this method was adopted for the preserva- 
tion of Sarah. 9. Then Abimelech called Abraham, 
and said... What hast thou done?—In what a hu- 
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Birth of Isaac. 


miliating plight does the patriarch now appear—he, a 
servant of the true God, rebuked by a heathen prince. 
Who would not rather be in the place of Abimelech than 
of the honoured but sadly offending patriarch! Whata 
dignified attitude is that of the king—calmly and justly 
reproving the sin of the prophet, but respecting his per- 
son, and heaping coals of fire on his head by the liberal 
presents madetohim, 11. Abraham said... I thought, 
Surely the fear of God is notin this place—From the 
horrible vices of Sodom he seems to have taken up the 
impression, that all other cities of Canaan were equally 
corrupt. There might have been few or none who feared 
God, but what a sad thing when men of the world show 
a higher sense of honour and a greater abhorrence of 
crimes than a true worshipper! 12. yet indeed she is 
my sister—See on ch. 11.3. What a poor defence Abra- 
ham made. The statement absolved him from the charge 
of direct and absolute falsehood, but he had told a moral 
untruth, because there was an intention to deceive (cf. 
ch. 12, 11-18). ‘‘ Honesty is always the best policy.’’ Abra- 
ham’s life would have been as well protected without the 
fraud as with it: and what shame to himself—what dis- 
trust to God—what dishonour to religion might have 
been prevented! ‘Let us speak truth every man to his 
neighbour.”’ ‘ 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-13. BrrtH oF ISAAC. 1. the Lord visited Sarah 
--The language of the historian seems designedly chosen 
to magnify the power of God as well as His faithfulness 
to His promise. It was God’s grace that brought about 
that event, as well as the raising of spiritual children to 
Abraham, of which the birth of this son was typical. 
[CALVIN.] 3,4. Abraham called the name of his son 
... Isaac... and cireumcised—God was acknowledged 
in the name which, by Divine command, was given for a 
memorial (ef. ch. 17.19), and also in the dedication of the 
child by administering the seal of the covenant (cf. ch. 17. 
10-12). 8. the child grew, and was weaned—children 

‘are suckled longer in. the East than in Europe—boys 
usually for two or three years. Abraham made a great 
feast, &c.—In Eastern countries this is always a season 
of domestic festivity, and the newly-weaned child is for- 
mally brought, in presence of the assembled relatives and 
friends, to partake of some simple viands. Isaac, attired 
in the symbolic robe—the badge of birthright—was then 
admitted heir of the tribe. [ROSENMULLER.] 9. Sarah 
saw the son of Hagar ... mocking—Ishmael was 
aware of-the great change in his prospects, and under 

_the impulse of irritated or resentful feelings, in which he 
was probably joined by his mother, treated the young 
heir with derision and probably some violence (Galatians 
4,29) 10. Wherefore she said unto Abraham, Cast 
out this bond-woman—Nothing but the expulsion of 
both could now preserve harmony in the household. 
Abraham’s perplexity was relieved by an announcement 
of the Divine will, which in every thing, howeyer pain- 
ful to flesh and-blood, all who fear God and are walking 
in his ways will, like him, promptly obey. This story, as 
the apostle tells us, is “an allegory,’ and the ‘“ persecu- 
tion” by the son of the Hgyptian was the commencement 
of the four hundred years’ affliction of Abraham’s seed 
by the Lgyptians. 12, im all that Sarah hath said—it 
is called the Scripture (Galatians 4.30). 13. also of the 


son of the bond-woman will I make a nation—Thus — 


Providence overruled a family brawl to give rise to two 
great and extraordinary peoples. 

14-21. EXPULSION OF ISHMAEL, 14. Abraham rose 
up early, &c.—early, that the wanderers might-reach an 
asylum beforenoon, Bread includes all sorts of victuals— 
bottle, a leathern vessel, formed of the entire skin of a 
lamb or kid sewed up, with the legs for handles, usually 
carried over the shoulder. Ishmael was a lad of seven- 
teen years, and it is quite customary for Arab chiefs to 
send out their sons at such an age todo for themselves: 
often with nothing but a few days’ provisions in a bag. 
waendered in the wilderness of Beer-sheba—In the 
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southern border of Palestine, but out of the common di- 
rection, a wide-extending desert, where they missed the 
track, 15. the water was spent, &c.—Ishmael sunk ex- 
hausted from fatigue and thirst—his mother laid his head 
under one of the bushes to smell the damp, while she 
herself, unable to witness his distress, sat down at a little 
distance in hopeless sorrow, 19. God opened her eyes— 
Had she forgotten the promise (ch. 16. 11)? Whether she 
looked to God or not, He regarded her and directed her to 
a fountain close beside her, but probably hid amid brush- 
wood, by the waters of which her almost expiring son was 
revived. 20, 21. God was with the lad, &c.—Paran, i. ¢., 
Arabia, where his posterity have ever dwelt (cf. ch. 16. 12; 
also Isaiah 48, 19; 1 Peter 1.25). his mother took hima 
wife—On a father’s death, the mother looks out for a wife 
for her son, however young; and as Ishmael was now vir- 
tually deprived of his father, his mother set about form- 
ing amarriage connection for him, it would seem, amongst 
her relatives. 

22-34. COVENANT. 22. Abimelech and Phichol-— Here 
a proof of the promise (ch, 12. 2) being fulfilled, in a native 
prince wishing to form asolemn league with Abraham, 
The proposal was reasonable, and agreed to, 25-31. 
Abraham reproved Abimelech because of a well— 
Wells were of great importance to a pastoral chief and on 
the successful operation of sinking a new one, the owner 
was solemnly infeoft in person. If, however, they were 
allowed to get out of repair, the restorer acquired a right 
to them. In unoccupied lands the possession of wells 
gave a right of property in the land, and dread of this had 
caused the offence for which Abraham reproved Abime- 
lech. Some describe four, others five wells in Beer-sheba, 
33. Abraham planted a grove—Hebrew of tamarisks, in 
which sacrificial worship was offered, as in a roofless tem- 
ple. 34. Abraham sojourned in the Philistines’ land 
—A picture of pastoral and an emblem of Christian life. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-19. OFFERING ISAAC. 1. God did tempt Abrae 
ham—not incite to sin (James 1. 13), but try, prove—give 
occasion for the development of his faith (1 Peter 1. 7). 
and he said, .. . Here I am—ready at a moment’s warn- 
ing for God’s service. 2. Take now thy son, &c.,—Hvery 
circumstance mentioned was calculated to give a deeper 
stab to the parental bosom. To lose his only son, and by 
an act of his own hand, too!—what a host of conflicting 
feelings must the order have raised: but he heard and 
obeyed without a murmur (Galatians 1.16; Luke 14, 26), 
3. Abraham rose... early, &c.—That there might be 
no appearance of delay or reluctance on his part, he made 
every preparation for the sacrifice before setting out—the 
materials, the knife, the servants to convey them—from 
Beer-sheba to Moriah, being a journey of two days; he 
had the painful secret pent up in his bosom all that time; 
and as so distant a place must have been chosen for some 
important reason, it is generally thought that “the place 
of which God had told him” was one of the hills of Jeru- 
salem, on which the Great Sacrifice was afterwards offered, 
4. on the third day Abraham lifted up his eyes, &c.,— 
Leaving the servants at the foot, the father and son as- 
cended the hill—the one bearing the knife; the other, the 
wood for consuming the sacrifice. But there was no vic- 
tim; and to the question so naturally put by Isaac, Abra- 
ham contented himself by replying, ‘‘My son, God will 
provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering.” It has 
been supposed, that the design of this extraordinary 
transaction was to show him, by action instead of words, 
the way in which all the families of the earth should bé 
blessed; and thatin his answer to Isaac, he anticipated 
some substitution, lt is more likely that his words were 
spoken evasively to his son—in ignorance of the issue— 
yet in unbounded confidence that that son, though sacri- — 
ficed, would, in some miraculous way, be restored (He- 
brews 11.19), 9. Abraham built an altar, &c.—Had not 
the patriarch been sustained by the full consciousness of 
acting in obedience to God’s wil, the effort must have 
been too great for human endurance; and had not Isaac 
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ABRAHAM AND ISAAQO, 
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A Marriage Commission. 


-—then upwards of twenty years of age displayed equal 
faith in submitting—this great trial could not have gone 
through. 11,12. theangel .. . called, &c.—The sacrifice 
was virtually offered—the intention, the purpose to do it, 
‘was shown in all sincerity and fulness. The Omniscient 
fitness likewise declared His acceptance in the highest 
terms of approval; and the apostle speaks of it as actu- 
ally made(Hebrews 11.17; James 2,21), 13-19. Abraham 
lifted up hiseyes ...and behold ...a ram, &c.—No 
method was more admirably calculated to give the patri- 
arch a distinct idea of the purpose of grace, than this 
scenic representation: and hence our Lord’s allusion to 
it (John 8, 56). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1,2, AGE AND DEATH OF SARAH. 1. Sarah was 
an hundred and seven and twenty years old, &c, The 
only woman in Scripture whose age, death, and burial 
are mentioned, probably to do honour to the venerable 
mother of the Hebrew people. 2. Abraham came to 
mourn for Sarah, &c.—He came from his own tent to 
take his station at the door of Sarah’s. The “mourning” 
describes his conformity to the customary usage of sitting 
on the ground for a time; while the “ weeping” indicates 
the natural outburst of his sorrow. 

3-20. PURCHASE OF A BURYING-PLACE, 3. Abraham 
stood up, &c.—Eastern people are always provided with 
family burying-places; but Abraham’s life of faith—his 
pilgrim state—had prevented him acquiring even so small 
a possession (Acts 7.5). spake unto the sons of Heth— 
he bespoke their kind offices to aid him in obtaining pos- 
session of a cave that belonged to Ephron—a wealthy 
neighbour. 9. Machpelah—the double cave, 10. Ephron 
dwelt—lit., was “sitting” among the children of Heth in 
the gate of the city whereall business was transacted. But, 
though a chief man among them, he was probably un- 
known to Abraham. 11-15. Ephron answered, Nay, 
my Lord, &c.—Here is a great show of generosity—but it 
was only a show; for while Abraham wanted only the cave 
—he joins “the fieldand the cave;” and though he offered 
them both as free gifts—he, of course, expected some costly 
presents in return—with which, he would not have been 
easily satisfied. The patriarch, knowing this, wished to 
make a purchase, and asked the terms. 15. the land is 
worth four hundred shekels, &c.—as if Ephron had 
said, Since you wish to know the value of the property, it 
is so and so; but thatis a trifle, which you may pay or not 
as itsuits you. They spoke in the common forms of Arab 
civility, and this indifference was mere affectation. 16. 
Abraham weighed .. . the silwer—The money, amount- 
ing to £50, was paid in presence of the assembled wit- 
nesses; and it was weighed. The practice of weighing 
money, which is often in lumps or rings, stamped each 
with their weight, is still common in many parts of the 
Hast; and every merchant at the gates or the bazar has 
his scales at his girdle. 19. Abraham buried Sarah— 
Thus he got possession of Machpelah, and deposited the 
remains of his lamented partner in a family vault which 
was the only spot of ground he owned. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-9. A MARRIAGE COMMISSION. 1. And Abra- 
ham was old... take a wife—His anxiety to see his 
son married was natural to his position as a pastoral 
chief interested in preserving the honour of his tribe, and 
still more as a patriarch who had regard to the Divine 
promise of anumerous posterity. 3. thoushalt not take 
a wife, &c.—Among the pastoral tribes the matrimonial 
arrangements are made by the parents, and a youth.must 
marry, not among strangers, but in his own tribe—custom 
giving him a claim, which is seldom or never resisted, to 
the hand of his first cousin. But Abraham hada far 
higher motive—a fear lest if his son married into a Ca- 
naanitish family he might be gradually led away from the 
true God. said unto his eldest servant—Abraham being 
too old, and as the heir of the promise not being at liberty 
to make even a temporary visit to his native land, was 


GENESIS XXITI—XXV. 


The Journey. 


obliged to intrust this delicate mission to Eliezer, whom, 
although putting entire confidence in him, he on this oc- 
casion bound by asolemn oath, A pastoral chief in the 
present day would take the same plan if-he could not go 
himself. 

10-67. THE JoURNEY. 10. the servant took tem cam- 
els, &c.—So great an equipage was to give the embassy 
an appearance worthy of the rank and wealth of Abra- 
ham; to carry provisions; to bear the marriage presents, 
which as usual would be distributed over several beasts; 
besides one or twospare camels in case of emergency. went 
to Mesopotamia, &c.—A stranger in those regions, who 


» wishes to obtain information, stations himself at one of 


the wells in the neighbourhood of a town, and he is sure 
to learn all the news of the place from the women who 
frequent them every morning and evening. Eliezer fol- 
lowed this course, and letting his camels rest, he waited 
till the evening time of water-drawing. 12. And he said, 
O Lord God of my master—The servant appears worthy 
of the master heserved. He resolves to follow the leading 
of Providence; and while he shows good sense in the tokens 
he fixes upon of ascertaining the temper and character of 
the future bride, never doubts but that in such a case God 
willdirect him. 15-21. before he had done speaking ... 
behold, Rebekah came out—as he anticipated, a young 
woman unveiled, as in pastoral regions, appeared with 
her pitcher on her shoulder. Her comely appearance, her 
affable manners, her obliging courtesy in going down the 
steps to fetch water not only to him, but to pour it into 
the trough for his camels, afforded him the most agreeable 
surprise. She was the very person his imagination had 
pictured, and he proceeded to reward her civility. 22. 
the man took a golden earring, &¢c.—The ring was not 
for the ear, but the nose; and the armlets, such as 
young women in Syria and Arabia still appear daily at 
wells decked in. They are worn from the elbow to the 
wrist, commonly made of silver, copper, brass, or horn. 
23-27. And said, Whose daughter art thou ?—Afiter 
telling her name and family, the kind-hearted damsel 
hastened home to give notice of astranger’s arrival, 28. 
and told them of her mother’s house these things—the 
femaleapartments. This family were inan advanced stage 
of pastoral life, dwelling in a settled placé and a fixed 
habitation. 29-31. Rebekah hada brother... Laban’ 
ran out—From what we know of his character, there is 
reason to believe that the sight of the dazzling presents 
increased both his haste and his invitation, 32-49. the 
man came into the house, &¢c.— What a beautiful picture 
of piety, fidelity, and disinterestedness in a servant! He 
declined all attention to his own comforts till he had told 
his name and his errand. 50. Then Laban and Bethuel 
answered—The brothers conduct all the marriage nego- 
tiations, their father being probably dead, and without 
consulting their sister. Their language seems to indicate 
they were worshippers of the true God. 53, And the 
servant brought forth jewels of silver, and... gold 
—These are the usual articles with money, that form a 
woman’s dowry among the pastoral tribes. Rebekah was 
betrothed, and accompanied the servant to Canaan. 64. 
she lighted off the camel—TIf Isaac was walking it would 
have been most unmannerly for her to have continued 
seated; an inferior, if riding, always alights in presence 
of a person of rank, no exception being made for women. 
65. she took a veil, and covered herself—The veil is an 
essential part of female dress. In country places it is 
often thrown aside, but on the appearance of astranger it 
is drawn over the face, so as to conceal all but the eyes. 
In a bride it was a token of her reverence and subjection 
to her husband. 67. And Isaac brought her into his 
mother’s . . . tent—thus establishing her at once in the 
rights and honours of a wife before he had seen her fea- 
tures. Disappointments often take place, but when Isaac 
saw his wife “‘he loved her.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-6. SonsorF ABRAHAM, 1, Abraham took a wife 
—rather, had taken; for Keturah is called Abraham’s con- 
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cubine, or secondary wife (1 Chronicles 1. 32); and as, from 
her bearing six sons to him, it is improbable that he mar- 
ried after Sarah’s death; and also as he sent them all out 
to seek their own independence, during his life-time, it is 
clear that this marriage is related here out of its chrono- 
logical order, merely to form a proper winding up of the 
patriarch’s history. 5,6. Abraham gave all taat he had 
unto Isaac... unto the sons of the concubines... 
Abraham gave gifts—While the chief part of the inheri- 
tance went to Isaac—the other sons Ishmael included, mi- 
grated to “the East country,” i. e., Arabia—received each 
a portion of the patrimony, perhaps in cattle and other 
things; and this settlement of Abraham’s must have 
given satisfaction, since it is still the rule followed among 
the pastoral tribes. 

7-11. DEATH OF ABRAHAM, 7. these are the days of... 
_Abraham—His death is here related, though he lived till 
Jacoband Esau were fifteen years, just one hundred years 
after coming to Canaan, “the father of the faithful,” ‘the 
friend of God,” died; and even in his death, the promises 
were fulfilled (ef. ch. 15.15). We might have wished some 
memorials of his deathbed experience; but the Spirit of 
God has withheld them—nor was it necessary; for (see 
Matthew 7.16) from earth he passed into heaven (Luke 
16. 22), Though dead he yet liveth (Matthew 22. 32). 9, 10. 
his sons... buried him—Death often puts an end to 
strife—reconciles those who have been alienated; and 
brings rival relations, as in this instance, to mingle tears 
over a father’s grave. 

12-18. DESCENDANTS oF ISHMAEL. Before passing to 
the line of the promised seed, the historian gives a brief 
notice of Ishmael, to show that the promises respecting 
thatson of Abraham were fulfilled—first, in the GREAT- 
NEsS of his posterity (cf. ch. 17, 20); and, secondly, in their 
independence, 18. he died—rather, ‘it (their lot) fell in 
the presence of his brethren” (ef. ch. 16. 12). 

19-35. HisTorY oF ISAAC. 19. these are the genera- 
tions—account of the leading eventsin his life. 21. Isaac 
entreated the Lord for his wife—Though tried in a sim- 
ilar way to his father, he did not follow the same crooked 
policy. Twenty years he continued unblessed with off- 
spring, whose seed was to be “as the stars.” But in an- 
swer to their mutual prayers (1 Peter 3.7) Rebekah was 
divinely informed, that she was to be the mother of twins, 
who should be the progenitors of two independent na- 
tions; that the descendants of the younger should act the 
more powerful and subdue those of the other (Romans 
9.12; 2 Chronicles 21.8), 27. the boys grew—from the 
first opposite to each other in character, manners, and 
habits. 28. The parents were divided in their affection; 
and while the grounds, at least of the father’s partiality, 
were weak—the distinction made between the children 
led, as such conduct always does, to unhappy conse- 
quences, 29. Jacob sod pottage—made of lentiles or 
small beans, which are common in Egypt and Syria. It 
is probable that it was made of Egyptian beans, which 
Jacob had procured asa dainty; for Esau was a stranger 
toit. Itis very palatable; and to the weary hunter, faint 
with hunger, its odour must have been irresistibly tempt- 
ing, 31. Jacob said, Sell me... thy birthright—i. ¢., 
the rights and privileges of the first-born—which were 
very important—the chief being that they were the family 
priests (Exodus 4, 22); and had a double portion of the in- 
heritance (Deuteronomy 21, 17), 32. Esau said ...Iam 
at the point to die—i. e., lam running daily risk of my 
life; and of what use will the birthright be to me: so he 


despised or cared little about it, in comparison of gratify- — 


ing his appetite—he threw away his religious privileges 
for a trifie; and thence he is styled —“a profane person” 
(Hebrews 12.16; also Job 31.7, 16; 6.13; Philippians 3, 19), 
“There was never any meat, except the forbidden fruit, 
so dear bought, as this broth of Jacob.” [BisHop HALr..] 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


SoJOURN IN GERAR. 1. And there was a 
the land... And Isaac went unto .’., 
pressure of famine in Caanan forced Isaac 


VER. 1-35. 
famine in 
Gerar—The 
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with his family and flocks to migrate into the land of the 
Philistines, where he was exposed to personal danger, as 
his father had been on account of his wife’s beauty; but 
through the seasonable interposition of Providence he 
was preserved (Psalm 105, 14, 15), 12. Then Isaac sowed 
im that land— During his sojourn in that district he 
farmed a piece of land, which, by the blessing of God on 
his skill and industry, was very productive (Isaiah 65. 13; 
Psalm 87,19), and by his plentiful returns he increased so 
rapidly in wealth and influence, that the Philistines, 
afraid or envious of his prosperity, obliged him to leave 
the place (Proverbs 27.4; Ecclesiastes 4.4). This may re- _ 
ceive illustration from the fact that many Syrian shep- 
herds at this day settle for a year or two in a place, rent 
some ground, in the produce of which they trade with the 
neighbouring market, till the people, through jealousy of 
their growing substance refuse to renew their lease, and 
compel them to remove elsewhere. 15. all the wells 
which his father’s servants had digged . . . the Phil- 
istines had stopped, &c—The same base stratagem for 
annoying those against whom they have taken an um- 
brage is practised still by choking the wells with sand or 
stones, or defiling them with putrid carcases. 17. valley 
of Gerar—torrent-bed or wady, a vast undulating plain, 
unoccupied and affording good pasture, 18-22. Isaac 
digged again the wells of water—The naming of wells 
by Abraham, and the hereditary right of his family to the 
property—the change of the names by the Philistines to 
obliterate the traces of their origin—the restoration of the 
names by Isaac, and the contests between the respective 
shepherds to the exclusive possession of the water, are 
circumstances that occur amongst the natives in those 
regions as frequently in the present day as in the time of 
Isaac. 26-33. Then Abimelech weut to him—As there 
was a lapse of ninety years between the visit of Abraham 
and of Isaac, the Abimelech and Phichol spoken of must 
have been different persons’ official titles. Here is 
another proof of the promise (ch, 12.2) being fulfilled, in 
an overture of peace’ being made to him by the king, of 
Gerar. By whatever motive the proposal was dictated— 
whether fear of his growing power, or regret for the bad 
usage they had given him, the king and two of his cour- 
tiers paid a visit to the tent of Isaac (Proverbs 15.7). His 
timid and passive temper had submitted to the annoy- 
ances of his rude neighbours—but now that they wish to 
renew the covenant, he evinces deep feeling at their con- 
duct, and astonishment at their assurance, or artifice, in 
coming near him. Being, however, of a pacific dispos?- 
tion, he forgave their offence, accepted their proposals, 
and treated them to the banquet by which the ratification 
of a covenant was usually crowned, S84. Esau... took 
to wife—If the pious feelings of Abraham recoiled from 
the idea of Isaac forming a matrimonial connection with 
a Canaanitish woman, that devout patriarch himself ~ 
would be equally opposed to such a union on the part of 
his children; and we may easily imagine how much his 
pious heart was wounded, and the family peace destroyed, 
when his favourite but wayward son brought no less than 
two idolatrous wives among them—an additional proof 
that Esau neither desired the blessing nor dreaded the 
curse of God, These wives never gained the affections of 
his parents, and this estrangement was overruled by God 
for keeping the chosen family aloof from the dangers of 
heathen influence. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 1-27. IN¥FrrMItTy oF ISAAC, 1. when Isaac wags 
old, and his eyes were dim—He was in his 137th year; 
and apprehending death to be near, he prepared to make 
his last will—an act of the gravest importance, especially 
as it included the conveyance through a prophetic spirit 
of the patriarchal blessing. 4. make... savoury meat 
—perhaps to revive and strengthen him for the duty ; or 
rather “as eating and drinking” were used on all religious 
occasions, he could not convey the right, till he had eaten 
of the meat provided for the purpose by him who was to 
recelye the blessing [ADAM CLARKE] (cf. ch. 18.7). that 


has Blessing. 


my soul may bless thee—It is difficult to sanbeting him 
aaah of the Divine purpose (cf. ch, 25, 23), But natural 
affection, prevailing through age and infirmity, prompted 
him to entail the honours and powers of the birthright on 
his eldest son; and, perhaps, he was not aware of what 
Esau had done (ch. 25.34), 5-10. Rebekah spake unto 
Jacob—she prized the blessing as invaluable—she knew 
that God intended it for the younger son; and in heranx- 
ietysto secure its being conferred on the right ohject—on 
one who cared for religion—she acted in the sincerity of 
faith; but in crooked policy—with unenlightened zeal; 
on the talse principle that the end .would sanctify the 
means. 11. Jacob said, Ksau my brother is an hairy 
man—lIt is remarkable that his scruples were founded not 
on the evil of the act; but the risk and consequences of 
deception. 13-17. and his mother said, Upon me be 
_ thy curse—His conscience being soothed by his mother— 
preparations were hastily made for carrying out the de- 
vice; consisting, first, of a kid’s flesh, which, made intoa 
ragout, spiced with salt, onions, garlic, and lemon-juice, 
might easily be passed off on a blind old man, with 
blunted senses, as game; secondly, of pieces of goat’s skin 
bound on his hands and neck, its soft silken hair resem- 
bling that on the cheek of a young man; thirdly, of the 
long white robe—the vestment of the first-born, which, 
transmitted from father toson, and kept in achest among 
fragrant herbs and perfumed flowers, used much in the 
Rast to keep away moths—his mother provided for him. 
18-27. he came unto his father—The scheme planned by 
the mother was to be executed by the son in the father’s 
bed-chamber; and it is painful to think of the deliberate 
falsehoods, as well as daring profanity, he resorted to, 
The disguise, though wanting in one thing, which had 
nearly upset the whole plot, succeeded in misleading 
Isaac; and while giving his paternal embrace, the old 
man was roused intoa state of high satisfaction and de- 
light, 27. the smell of my son is as of a field—The ar- 
omatic odours of the Syrian fields and meadows, often 
impart a strong fragrance to the person and clothes, as 
has been noticed by many travellers. 

2846. THE BLEsstIna. God give thee of the dew of 
heaven—To an Oriental mind, this phraseology implied 
the highest flow of prosperity. The copious fall of dew is 
indispensable to the fruitfulness of lands, which would be 
otherwise arid and sterile through the violent heat; and 
it abounds most in hilly regions—such as Canaan—hence 
called the fat. land (Nehemiah 9. 25, 35), plenty of corn 
and wine—Palestine was famous for vineyards, and it 
produced varietes of corn, viz., wheat, barley, oats, and 
rye. Let people serve thee—fulfilled in the discomtiture 
of the hostile tribes that opposed the Israelites in the 
wilderness; and in the pre-eminence and power they 
attained after their national establishment in the prom- 
ised land. This blessing was not realized to Jacob, but to 
his descendants; and the temporal blessings promised, 
were but a shadow of those spiritual ones, which formed 
the grand distinction of Jacob’s posterity, 30-35, Esau 
came in from his hunting—scarcely had the former 
scene been concluded, when the fraud was discovered. 
The emotions of Isaac, as well as Esau, may easily be im- 
agined—the astonishment, alarm, and sorrow of the one 
—the disappointment and indignation of the other. But 
& moment’s reflection convinced the aged patriarch that 
the transfer of the blessing was “of the Lord,’ and now 
irrevocable, The importunities of Esau, however, over- 
powered him; and as the prophetic afflatus was upon the 
patriarch, he added what was probably as pleasing to a 
man of Esau’s character, as the other would have been. 
39,40. Behold thy dwelling shall be the fatness of the 
earth—The first part is a promise of temporal prosperity, 
made in the same terms as Jacob’s—the second refers to 
the roving life of hunting freebooters, which he and his 
descendants should lead. Though Esau was not person- 
ally subject to_his brother, his posterity were tributary to 
the Israelites, till the reign of Joram—when they revolted, 
and established a king of their own (2 Kings 8. 20; 2 Chron, 
21.8-10), 41. Esau hated Jacob—It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at—that Esau resented the conduct of Jacob, and 
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vowed revenge, The days of mourning for my father 
are at hand—a common Oriental phrase for the death of 
a parent. 42-45. these words of Ksau were told Re- 
bekah—Poor woman! she now early begins to reap the 
bitter fruits of her fraudulent device; she is obliged to 
part with her son, for whom she planned it, never, prob- 
ably, seeing him again; and he felt the retributive justice 
of heaven fall upon him heavily in his own future family, 
45. Why should I be deprived of you both—This refers 
to the law of Goelism, by which the nearest of kin would 
be obliged to avenge the death of Jacob upon his brother, 
46. Rebekah said to Isaac—Another pretext her cun- 
ning had to devise to obtain her husband’s consent to 
Jacob’s journey to Mesopotamia; and she succeeded by 
touching the aged patriarch in a tender point, afflicting 
to his pious heart—the proper marriage of their youngest 
son, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-19. JAcoB’s DEPARTURE. I. Isaac called Jacob 
and blessed him—He entered fully into Rebekah’s feel- 
ings—and the burden of his parting counsel to his son 
was, to avoid a marriage alliance with any but the Meso- 
potamian branch of the family. At the same time he 
gave him a solemn blessing—pronounced before unwit- 
tingly, now designedly, and with a cordial spirit. It is 
more explicitly and fully given, and Jacob was thus 
acknowledged “the heir of the promise.” 6-9. when 
Esau saw that Isaac had blessed Jacob—desirous to 
humour his parents, and if possible get the last will 
revoked, he became wise when too late (see Matthew 25, 
10), and hoped by gratifying his parents in one thing to 
atone for all his former delinquencies. But he only made 
bad worse, and though he did not marry a “ wife of the 
daughters of Canaan,” he married into a family which 
God had rejected—it showed a partial reformation, but no 
repentance, for he gave no proofs of abating his vindictive 
purposes against his brother, nor cherishing that pious 
spirit that would have gratified his father—he was like 
Micah (see Judges 17, 13), LO. Jacob went ont, &c.—His 
departure from his father’s house was an ignominious 
flight; and for fear of being pursued or waylaid by his 
vindictive brother, he did not take the common road, but 
went by lonelyvand unfrequented paths, which increased 
the length and dangers of the journey. I. he lighted’ 
upon a certain place—By a forced march he had reached 
Beth-el, about forty-eight miles from Beer-sheba, and had 
to spend the night in the open field. he took of the 
stones, &c,— The nature of the soil is an existing com- 
ment on the record of the stony territory where Jacob 
lay.” [CLARKE’S TRAVELS.] 12. he dreamed... and 
behold a ladder—Some writers are of opinion that it 
was not a literal ladder that is meant, as it is impossible 
to conceive any imagery stranger and more unnatural 
than that of a ladder, whose base was on earth, while its 
top reached heaven, without having any thing on which’ 
to rest its upper extremity. They suppose that the little 
heap of stones, on which his head reclined for a pillow, 
being the miniature model of the object that appeared to 
his imagination, the latter was a gigantic mountain pile, 
whose sides, indented in the rock, gaye it the appearance 
of a scaling ladder, There can be no doubt that this use 
of the original term was common among the early He- 
brews; as Josephus, describing the town of Ptolemais 
(Acre), says it was bounded by a mountain, which, fron 
its projecting sides, was called “the ladder;’’ and the 
stairs that led down to the city are, in the original, termed 
a ladder (Nehemiah 3.) though they were only a flight of 
steps cut in the side of the rock. But whether the image 
presented to the mental eye of Jacob were a common lad- 
der, or such a mountain pile as has been described, the 
design of this vision was to afford comfort, encourage- 
ment, and confidence to the lonely fugitive, both in his 
present circumstances and as to his future prospects. His 
thoughts during the day must haye been painful—he 
would be his own self-accuser that he had brought exile 
and privation upon himself—and above all, that though 
he had obtained the forgiveness of his father, he had 
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much reason to fear Lest God might have forsaken him. 
Solitude affords time for reflection; and it was now that 
God began to bring Jacob under a course of religious in- 
struction and training. To dispel his fears and allay the 
inward tumult of his mind, nothing was better fitted than 
the vision of the gigantic ladder, which reached from 
himself to heaven, and on which the angels were contin- 
ually ascending and descending from God himself on 
their benevolent errands (John 1,51), 13. The Lord stood 
above it, and said—That Jacob might be at no loss to 
know the purport of the vision, he heard the Divine 
voice; and the announcement of His name, together with 
a renewal of the covenant, and an assurance of personal 
protection, produced at once the most solemnizing and 
inspiriting effect on his mind, 16. Jacob awaked out 
of his sleep—His language and his conduct were alike 
that of a man whose mind was pervaded by sentiments 
of solemn awe, of fervent piety, and lively gratitude 
(Jeremiah 81. 36), 18,19. Jacob set up a stone, &c.—The 
mere setting up of the stone might have been as a future 
memorial to mark the spot; and this practice is still com- 
mon in the East, in memory of a religious vow or engage- 
ment. But the pouring oil upon it was a consecration. 
Accordingly he gave it a new name, Beth-el, ‘the house 
of God” (Hosea 12, 4); and it will not appear a thing forced 
or unnatural to call a stone a house, when one considers 
the common practice in warm countries of sitting in the 
open air by or on a stone, as are those of this place, 
“broad sheets of bare rock, some of them standing like 
the cromlechs of Druidical monuments.” [SraANLEY.] 

20-22. JACOB’S Vow. 20. Jacob vowed a vow—His 
words are not to be considered as implying a doubt, far 
less as stating the condition or terms on which he would 
dedicate himself to God. Let “if” be changed into 
“since,” and the language will appear a proper expres- 
sion of Jacab’s faith—an evidence of his having truly em- 
braced the promise. How edifying often to meditate on 
Jacob at Beth-el. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-35. THE WELL oF HARAN. 1. Then Jacob 
went, &c.—Hebrew, lifted up his feet. He resumed his 
way next morning with a light heart and elastic step 

“after the vision of the ladder; for tokens of the Divine 
favour tend to quicken the discharge of duty (Nehemiah 
8. 10). and came into the land, &c.—Mesopotamia and 
the whole region beyond the Euphrates are by the sacred 
writers designated “the East” (Judges 6. 3; 1 Kings 4. 32; 
Job 1.3). Between the first and the second clause of this 
verse is included a journey of four hundred miles, 2. 
And he looked, &c.—As he approached the place of his 
destination, he, according to custom, repaired to the well 
adjoining the town where he would obtain an easy intro- 
duction to his relatives. 3. thither were all the flocks 

‘gathered: and a stone, &c.—In Arabia, owing to the 
shifting sands, and in other places, owing to the strong 
evaporation, the mouth of a well is generally covered, 
especially when it is private property. Over many is laid 
a broad, thick, flat stone, with a round hole eut in the 
middle, forming the mouth of the cistern. This hole is 
covered with a heavy stone which it would require two 
or three men to rollaway. Such was the description of 
the wellat Haran. 4. Jacob said, My brethren—Find- 
ing from the shepherds who were reposing there with 
flocks, and who all belonged to Haran, that his relatives 
in Haran were well, and that one of the family was 
shortly expected, he enquired why they were idling the 
best part of the day there instead of watering their flocks, 
and sending them back to pasture? 8. They said, We 
cannot, until all the flocks be gathered—Iin order to 
prevent the consequences of too frequent exposure in 

laces where water is scarce, it is not only covered, but it 
§ customary to have all the flocks collected round the 
well before the covering is removed in presence of the 
owner or one of his representatives; and it was for this 
reason that those who were reposing at the well of Haran 
with the three flocks were waiting the arrival of Rachel. 
9-11. While he yet spake, Rachel came—Among the 
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pastoral tribes the young unmarried daughters of the 
greatest sheicks tend the tlocks, going out at sunrise, and 
continuing to watch their fleecy charge till sunset. Wa- 
tering them, which is done twice a-day, is a work of time 
and labour, and Jacob rendered no small service in vol- 
unteering his aid to the young shepherdess. The inter- 
view was affecting, the reception welcome, and Jacob for- 
got all his toils in the society of his Mesopotamian rela- 
tives. Can we doubt that he returned thanks to God for 
His goodness by the way? 12. Jacob told Rachel, &c.— 
According to the practice of the East, the term “brother” 
is extended to remote degrees of relationship, as uncle, 
cousin or nephew. 14-20. he abode a month—Among 
pastoral people a stranger is freely entertained for three 
days; on the fourth day he is expected to tell his name 
and errand; and if he prolongs his stay after that time, 
he must set his hand to work in some way, as may be — 
agreed upon, A similar rule obtained in Laban’s estab- 
lishment, and the wages for which his nephew engaged 
to continue in his employment was the hand of Rachel. 
17. Leah tender-eyed—i. e., soft blue eyes—thought a 
blemish. Rachel beautiful and well-favonred—i. c., 
comely and handsome in form, The latter was Jacob’s 
choice. 18. I will serve thee seven years for Rachel 
thy daughter—A proposal of marriage is made to the 
father without the daughter being consulted, and the 
match is effected by the suitor either bestowing costly 
presents on the family, or by giving cattle to the value 
the father sets upon his daughter, or else by giving per- 
sonal services for a specified period. The last was the 
course necessity imposed on Jacob; and there for seven 
years he submitted to the drudgery of a hired shepherd, 
with the view of obtaining Rachel. The time went ra- 
pidly away; for even severe and difficult duties become 
light when love is the spring of action. 21. Jacob said, 
Give me my wife—At the expiry of the stipulated term 
the marriage festivities were held. Butan infamous fraud 
was practised on Jacob, and on his showing a righteous 
indignation, the usage of the country was pleaded in ex- 
cuse. No plea of kindred should ever be allowed to come 
in opposition to the claim of justice. But this is often 
overlooked by the selfish mind of man, and fashion or 
custom rules instead of the will of God. This was what 
Laban did, as he said, “it must not be so done in our 
country, to give the younger before the first-born.” But, 
then, if that were the prevailing custom of society at 
Haran, he should have apprized his nephew of it at an 
early period in an honourable manner. This, however, 
is too much the way with the people at the East still, The 
duty of marrying an elder daughter before a younger, th 
tricks which parents take to get off an elder daughter that 
is plain or deformed, and in which they are favoured by 
the long bridal veil that entirely conceals her features all 
the wedding day, and the prolongation for a week of the 
marriage festivities among the greater sheicks, are accord- 
ant with the habits of the people in Arabiaand Armenia 
in the present day. 28. gave him Rachel also—It is evi- 
dent that the marriage of both sisters took place nearly 
about the same time, and that such a connexion was then 
allowed, though afterwards prohibited (Levitieus 18. 18), 
29. gave to Rachel his daughter Bilhah to be her 
maid—A father in good circumstances still gives his 
daughter from his household a female slave, over whom 
the young wife, independently of her husband, has the 
absolute control. 31. Leah .,. . hated—i.e., not loved 
so much as she ought to have been. Her becoming a 
mother ensured her rising in the estimation both of her 
husband and of society, 32-35. son... called hisname 
Reuben—Names were also significant; and those which 
Leah gave to her sons were expressive of her varying feel- 
ings of thankfulness or joy, or allusive to circumstances 
in the history of the family. There was piety and wisdom 
in attaching a signification to names, as it tended to keep 
the bearer in remembrance of his duty and the claims of 


God. * 
CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-24. DoMESTIC JEALOUSIES. 1. Rachel envied 
her sister—The maternal relation confers a high degree 
of honour in the East, and the want of that status is felt 
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as a stigma, and deplored as a grievous calamity. Give 
“ebanaven or else I die—either be reckoned as good as 
dead, or pine away from vexation. The intense anxiety 
of rew women for children arose from” the hope of 
giving birth tothe promised seed. Rachel’s conduct was 
sinful, and contrasts unfavourably with that of Rebekah 
(eZ ch. 25. 22) and of Hannah (1 Samuel’1. 11). 3-9. Bil- 
hah, .. . Zilpah—Following the example of Sarah with 
‘to Hagar, an example which is not seldom imi- 
tated still, she adopted the children of her maid. Leah 
took the same course. A bitter and intense rivalry ex- 
isted between them, all the’ more from their close re- 
lationship as sisters; and although they occupied sepa- 
rate apartments, with their families, as is the uniform 
custom where a plurality of wives obtains, and the hus- 
band and father spends a day with each in regular suc- 
cession, that did not allay their mutual jéalousies. The 
evil lies in the system, which being a violation of God’s 
original ordinance, cannot yield happiness. 20. Leah 
said, God hath endued me with a good dowry—The 
birth of a son is hailed with demonstrations of joy, and 
the possession of several sons confers upon the mother 
ai honour and respectability proportioned to their num- 
ber. ‘The husband attaches a similar importance to the 
possession, and it forms a bond of union which renders 
it impossible for him ever to forsake or to be cold to a 
wife who has borne him sons. This explains the happy 
amticipations Leah founded on the possession of her six 
sons. 21. afterwards, she’ bare a daughter—The in- 
ferior value set on a daughter is displayed in the bare 
announcement of the birth. 

25448. JACOB’S COVENANT WITH LABAN. 25. when 
Rachel had borne Joseph—Shortly after the birth of this 
s0n, Jacob’s term of servitude expired, and feeling anxious 
to establish an independence for his family, he probably, 
from Knowing that Hsau was out of the way, announced 
his intention of returning to Canaan (Hebrews 13.14). In 
this resolution the faith of Jacob was remarkable, for as 
yethe had nothing to rely on but the promise of God (ef. 
ch, 28.15). 27. Laban said ...I have learned—His 
selfish uncle was averse to a separation, not from warmth 
of affection either for Jacob or his daughters, but from 
the’ damage his own interests would sustain. He had 
found, from long observation, that the blessing of heaven 
rested on Jacob, and that his stock had wonderfully in- 
creased under Jacob’s management. This was a remark- 
able testimony that good men are blessings to the places 
where they reside. Men of the world are often blessed 
with temporal benefits on account of their pious rela- 
tives, though they huve not always, like Laban, the 
wisdom to discern, or the grace to acknowledge it. 28, 
appoint me thy wages, and I will give it—The [astern 
shepherds receive for their hire not money, but a certain 
amount of the increase or produce of the flock; but 
Laban would at the time have done any thing to secure 
the continued services of his nephew, and make a show 
of liberality, which Jacob well knew was constrained, 
31. Jacob said, Thou shalt not give me any thing—A 
new agreement was made, the substance of which was, 
that he was to receive remuneration in the usual way, 
but on certain conditions which Jacob specified. 32. I 
will pass through all thy flock to-day—Eastern sheep 
being generally white, the goats black’, and spotted or 
speckled ones comparatively few and raré, Jacob pro- 
posed to remove all existing ones of that deseyiption from 
the flock, and to be content with what might appear at 
the next lambing time. The proposal seemed so much in 
fuyour of Laban, that he at once agreed toit. But Jacob 
has been accused of taking advantage of his uncle, and 
though it is difficult to’exculpate him from practising 
some degree of dissimulation, he was only availing him- 
self of the results of his great skill and experience in the 
breeding of cattle. But itis evident from the next chap- 
ter (6-13), that there was something miraculous, and that 
the means he had employed had been suggested by a 
Divine intimation, 37, Jacob took rods, &c.—There are 
many varieties of the hazel, some of which are morg erect 
than the common hazel, and it was probably one of the 
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varieties Jacob employed. The styles are of a bright red 
colour, when peeled; and along with them he took wands 
of other shrubs, which, when stripped of the bark, had 
white streaks. These, kept constantly before the eyes of 
the female at the time of gestation, his observation had 
taught him would have an influence, through the imagi- 
nation, on the future offspring. 38. watering troughs— 
usually a long stone block hollowed out, from which 
several sheep could drink at once, but sometimes so small 
as to admit of one only drinking at a time. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-21. ENvy oF LABAN AND Sons. 1. he heard 
the words of Laban’s sons—It must have been from 
rumour that Jacob got knowledge of the invidious re- 
flections cast upon him by his cousins; for they were 
separated at the distance of three days’ journey. 2. And 
Jacob beheld the countenance of Laban—liit., was not 
the same as yesterday, and the day before;—a common 
Oriental form of speech. The insinuations against Jacob’s 
fidelity by Laban’s sons, and the sullen reserve, the chyrl- 
ish conduct, of Laban himself, had made Jacob’s situa- 
tion, in his uncle’s establishment, most trying and pain- 
ful. It is always one of the vexations attendant on 
worldly prosperity, that it excites the envy of others 
(Ecclesiastes 4.4); and that, however careful a man is to 
maintain a good conscience, he cannot always reckon on 
maintaining a good name, in a censorious world. This, 
Jacob experienced; and it is probable that, like a good 
man, he had asked direction and relief in prayer, 3. the 
Lord said, ,.. Return unto the land of thy fathers— 
Notwithstanding the ill usage he had received, Jacob 
might not have deemed himself at liberty to quit his 
present sphere, under the impulse of passionate fretful- 
ness and discontent. Having been conducted to Haran 
by God (ch. 28,15); and haying got a promise that the 
same heavenly Guardian would bring him again into 
the land of Canaan—he might have thought he ought not 
to leave it, without being clearly persuaded as to the 
path of duty, So ought we to set the Lord before us, and 
to acknowledge him in all.our ways, our journeys, our 
settlements, and plans in life, 4, Jacob sent and calied 
Rachel and Leah—His. wives and family were in their 
usual residence; and whether he wished them to be pres- 
ent at the festivities of. sheep-shearing, as some think, 
or, because he could not leave his flock, he called them 
both to come to him, in order that, having resolved on 
immediate departure, he might communicate his inten- 
tions. Rachel and Leah only were called, for the other 
two wives, being secondary, and still in a state of servi- 
tude, were not entitled to be taken into account. Jacob 
acted the part of a dutiful husband in telling them his 
plans; for husbands, that loye their wives, should con- 
sult with them, and trust in them (Proverbs 31,11). 6. ye 
know that... I have served, your father—Having 
stated his strong grounds of dissatisfaction with their 
father’s conduct, and the ill requital he had got for all his 
faithful services, he informed them of the blessing of 
God, that had made him rich notwithstanding Laban’s 
design to ruin him; and finally, of the command from 
God he had received to return to his own country, that 
they might not accuse him of caprice, or disaffection to 
their family; but be convinced, that in resolving to de- 
part, he acted from a principle of religious obedience. 
14, Rachel and Leah answered—Having heard his 
views, they expressed their entire approval; and from 
grievances of their own, were.fully as desirous of a separ 
ration as himself, ‘They display not only.conjugal affec- 
tion, but piety in following the course described—‘t what- 
soever God hath said unto thee, do.” ‘Those that are 
really their husbands’ helps meet, will never.be their 
hindrances in doing that to which, God calls them,” 
[Henry.] 17. Then Jacob rose up—Litile time is spent 
by pastoral people in removing. The striking down the 
tents and poles, and stowing them among their other 
baggage; the putting their wives and children in houdas 
like cradles, on the backs of camels, or in panniers on 
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asses; and the ranging of the various parts of the flock 
under the respective shepherds; all this is a short pro- 
cess. A plain that is covered in the morning with a long 
array of tents,and with browsing flocks, may, in a few 
hours, appear so desolate, that not a vestige of.the en- 
campment remains, except the holes in which the tent- 
poles had been fixed, 20. Jacob stole away—The result 
showed the prudence and necessity of departing secretly ; 
otherwise, Laban might have detained him by violence 
or artifice. 18. he carried the cattle of his getting— 
i,e., his own and nothing more. He did not indemnify 
himself for his many losses by carrying off any thing of 
Laban’s, but was content with what Providence had given 
him. Some may think that due notice should haye been 
given; but when a man feels himself in danger—the law 
of self-preseryation prescribes the duty of immediate 
flight, if it can be done consistently with conscience. 
22-55. LABAN PURSUETH JACOB—THEIR COVENANT AT 
GILEAD. 22. it was told Laban on the third day—No 
sooner did the intelligence reach Laban than he set out 
in pursuit, and he being not encumbered, advanced rap- 
idly; whereas Jacob, with a young family and numerous 
floeks, had to march slowly, so that he overtook the fugi- 
tives after seven days’ journey, as they lay encamped on 
the brow of mount Gilead, an extensive range of hills 
forming the eastern boundary of Canaan, Being accom- 
panied by a number of his people, he might have used 
violence had he not been Divinely warned in a dream to 
give no interruption to his nephew’s journey. How strik- 
ing and sudden a change! For several days he had been 
full of rage, and was now in eager anticipation that his 
vengeance would be fully wreaked, when lo! his hands 
are tied by invisible power (Psalm 76.10), He durst not 
touch Jacob, but there was a war of words, 25-30. Laban 
said... What hast thou done?—Not a word is said of 
the charge, v.1. His reproaches were of a different kind, 
His first charge was for depriving him of the satisfaction 
of giving Jacob and his family the usual salutations at 
parting. In the East it is customary, when any are set- 
ting out to a great distance, for their relatives and friends 
to accompany them a considerable way with music and 
valedictory songs. Considering the past conduct of Laban, 
his complaint on this ground was hypocritical cant. But 
his second charge was a grave one—the carrying off his 
gods—Hebrew, Teraphim, small images of human figure, 
used not as idols or objects of worship, but as talismans, 
for superstitious purposes, 31,32. Jacobsaid, .,.. With 
whomsoever thou findeth thy gods let him not live— 
Conscious of his own innocence, and little suspecting the 
misdeed of his favourite wife, he boldly challenged a 
search, and denounced the heaviest penalty on the cul- 
prit. A personal scrutiny was made by Laban, who ex- 
amined every tent; and having entered Rachel’s last, 
would have infallibly discovered the stolen images had 
not Rachel made an appeal to him which prevented 
further search, 34. Rachel had taken the images, and 
put them in the camel’s furniture, and sat upon them 
—The common pack-saddle is often used as a seat or a 
cushion, against which a person squatted on the floor may 
lean, 36, 37. Jacob was wroth—Recrimination on his 
part was natural in the circumstances, and, as usual, 
when passion is high, the charges took a wide range, He 
rapidly enumerated his grievances for twenty years, and 
in a tone of unrestrained severity described the niggard 
character and vexatious exactions of his uncle, together 
with the hardships of various kinds he had patiently en- 
dured. 38. The rams of thy flock have I not eaten— 
Eastern people seldom kill the females for food except 
they are barren. 39. That which was torn of beasts I 
brought not unto thee—The shepherds are strictly re- 
sponsible for losses in the flock, unless they can prove 
these were occasioned by wild beasts. 40. im the day the 
drought... and the frost by night—The temperature 
changes often in twenty-four hours from the greatest ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, most trying to the shepherd who 
has to keep watch by his flocks. Much allowance must 
be made for Jacob, Great and long-continued provoca- 
tions ruffle the mildest and most disciplined tempers, It 
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is.difficult to “be angry and sin not.’’ But these two rela- 
tives, after having given utterance to their pent up feel- 
ings, came at length toa mutual understanding, or rather, 
God influenced Laban to make reconciliation with his in- 
jured nephew (Proverbs 16.7). 44. Come thou, let us 
make a covenant—The way in which this covenant was 
ratified was by a heap of stones being laid in a cireular 
pile, to serve as seats, and in the centre of this circle a 
large one was set up perpendicularly for an altar, Itis 
probable that a sacrifice was first offered, and then that 
the feast of reconciliation was partaken of by both par- 
ties seated on the stones around it. To this day heaps of 
stones, which have been used as memorials, are found 
abundantly in the region where this transaction took 
place, 52. This heap be witness—Objects of nature 
were frequently thus spoken of. But over and aboye, 
there was a solemn appeal to God; and it is observable 
that there was a marked difference in the religious senti- 
ments of the two. Laban spake of the God of Abraham 
and Nahor, their common ancestors; but Jacob, knowing 
that idolatry had crept in among that branch of the 
family, swore by the Fear of Isaac. They who haye one 
God should have one heart: they who are agreed in re- 
ligion should endeavour to agree in every thing else. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1.2. VISION oF ANGELS, 1. angels of God meet 
him—It is not said whether this angelic manifestation 
was made in a vision by day, ora dream by night. There 
is an evident allusion, however, to the appearance upon 
the ladder (cf. ch. 28. 12), and this occurring to Jacob on 
his return to Canaan, was an encouraging pledge of the 
continued presence and protection of God (Psalm 34.7; 
Hebrews 1.14), 2. Mahanaim—two hosts or camps. The 
place was situated between mount Gilead and the Jabbok 
—near the banks of that brook, 

3-32, MISSION TO ESAU. 3. Jacob sent messengers bee 
fore him to Esau—i. e., had sent. It was a prudent pree 
caution to ascertain the present temper of Esan, as the 
road, on approaching the eastern confines of Canaan, lay 
near the wild district where his brother was now estab- 
lished. the land of Seir—a highland country on the east- 
and south of the Dead Sea, inhabited by the Horites, who 
were dispossessed by Esau, or his posterity (Deuteronomy 
11. 12). When, and in what circumstances he had emi- 
grated thither—whether the separation arose out of the 
undutiful conduct and idolatrous habits of his wives, 
which had made them unwelcome inmates in the tent of 
his parents, or whether his roving disposition had sought 
a country from his love of adventure and the chase, he 
was living in a state of power and affluence. and this 
settlement on the outer borders of Canaan, though made 
of his own free-will—was overruled by Providence to 
pave the way for Jacob’s return to the promised land, 
4. Thus shall ye speak unto my lord Esau—The pur- 
port of the message was that, after a residence of twenty 
years in Mesopotamia, he was now returning to his native 
land—that he did not need any thing, for he had abun- 
dance of pastoral wealth—but that he could not pass 
without notifying his arrival to his brother, and paying 
the homage of his respectful obeisance, Acts of civility 
tend to disarm opposition, and soften hatred (EKeclesiastes 
10.4). Thy servant Jacob—He had been made lord over 
his brethren (cf. ch. 27. 29). But it is probable he thought 
this referred to a spiritual superiority; or if to temporal, 
that it was to be realized only to his posterity. At all 
events, leaving it to God to fulfil that purpose, he deemed 
it prudent to assume the most kind and respectful bear- 
ing. 6. The messengers returned to Jacob—Their re- 
port left Jacob in painful uncertainty as to what was his 
brother’s views and feelings. Esau’s studied reserve gave 
him reason to dread. the worst. Jacob was naturally 
timid; but his conscience told him that there was much 
ground for apprehension,.and his distress was all the 
more aggravated that he had to provide for the safety of 
a large and helpless family, 9-12. Jacob said, O God of 
my father Abraham—In this great emergency, he ad 
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recourse to prayer. This is the first recorded example of 
prayer in the Bible. It is short, earnest, and bearing 
directly on the occasion. The appeal,is made to God, as 
standing in a covenant-relation to his family, just as we 
ought to put our hopes of acceptance with God in Christ. 
It pleads the special promise made to himself of a safe 
return; and after a most humble and affecting confession 
of uwaworthiness, breathes an earnest desire for deliver- 
ance from the impending danger. It was the prayer of a 
kind husband, an affectionate father, a firm believer in 
the promises. 13-23. took ... a present for Esau his 
brother—Jacob combined active exertions with earnest 
prayer; and this teaches us that we must not depend upon 
the aid and interposition of God in such a way as to 
supersede the exercise of prudence and foresight. Supe- 
riors are always approached with presents, and the re- 
spect expressed is estimated by the quality and amount 
of the gift. The present of Jacob consisted of 550 head of 
cattle, of different kinds, such as would be most prized 
by Esau. It was a most magnificent present, skilfully 
arranged and proportioned. The milch camels alone were 
of immense value; for the she-camels form the principal 
part of Arab wealth; their milk is a chief article of diet; 
and in many other respects they are of the greatest use, 
16. every drove by themselves—There was great pru- 
dence in this arrangement; for the present would thus 
have a more imposing appearance; Esau’s passion would 
have time to cool as he passed each successive company; 
and if the first was refused, the others would hasten back 
to convey a timely warning. 17. he commanded the 
foremost—The messengers were strictly commanded to 
say the same words, that Esau might be more impressed, 
and that the uniformity of the address might appear 
more clearly to have come from Jacob himself. 21. him- 
self lodged—not the whole night, but only a part of it. 
22. ford Jabbok—now the Zerka—a stream that rises 
among the mountains of Gilead, and running from east to 
west, enters the Jordan, about forty miles south of the Sea 
of Tiberias. At the ford it is ten yards wide. It is some- 
times forded with difficulty; but in summer, very shallow. 
he rose up and took—Unable to sleep, he waded the ford 
in the night-time by himself; and having ascertained its 
safety, he returned to the north bank, and sent over his 
family and attendants—remaining behind, to seek anew, 
in silent prayer, the Divine blessing on the means he had 
set in motion. 24, 25. There wrestled a man with him 
—This mysterious person is called an angel (Hosea 12. 5) 
and God (v. 28, 30; Hosea 12.4); and the opinion that is 
most supported is, that he was “the angel of the cove- 
nant,” who, in a visible form, appeared to animate the 
mind, and sympathize with the distress of his pious ser- 
vant. It has been a subject of much discussion whether 
the incident described was an actual conflict, or a vision- 
ary scene. Many think that as the narrative makes no 
mention in express terms either of sleep, or dream, or 
vision, it was a real transaction ; while others, considering 
the bodily exhaustion of Jacob, his great mental anxiety, 
the kind of aid he supplicated, as well as the analogy of 
former manifestations with which he was favoured—such 
as the ladder—have concluded that it was a vision. [CAL- 
VIN, HESSENBERG, HENGSTENBERG.] The moral design 
of it was to revive the sinking spirit of the patriarch, and 
to arm him with confidence in God, while anticipating 
the dreaded scenes of the morrow. To us it is highly 
instructive; showing that, to encourage us valiantly to 
meet the trials to which we are subjected, God allows us 
to ascribe to the efficacy of our faith and prayers, the 
victories which His grace alone enables us to make, 
26. I will not let thee go, except thou bless me—It is 
evident that Jacob was aware of the character of Him 
with whom he wrestled; and, believing that his power, 
though by far superior to human, was yet limited by his 
promise to do him good, he determined not to lose the 
golden opportunity of securing a blessing. And nothing 
gives God greater pleasure than to see the hearts of his 
people firmly adhering to him. 28. Thy name shall be 
called no more Jacob, but Israel—The old name was 
not to be abandoned; but, referring as it did to a dishon- 
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ourable part of the patriarch’s history—it was to be asso- 
ciated with another descriptive of his now sanctified and 
eminently devout character, 29. Jacob asked, Tell me 
... thy name—The request was denied, that he might 
not be too elated with his conquest, nor suppose that he 
had obtained such advantage over the angel as to make 
him do what he pleased. 31. halted upon his thigh— 
As Paul had a thorn in the flesh given to humble him, 
lest he should be too elevated by the abundant revelations 
granted him; so Jacob’s lameness was to keep him mind- 
ful of this mysterious scene, and that it was in gracious 
condescension the victory was yielded to him. In the 
greatest of these spiritual victories, which, through faith, 
any of God’s people obtain, there is always something to 
humble them, 32. the sinew which shrank—the nerve 
that fastens the thigh-bone in its sockét. The practice of 
the Jews in abstaining from eating this in the flesh of 
animals, is not founded on the law of Moses, but is merely 
a traditional usage. The sinew is carefully extracted; 
and where there are no persons skilled enough for tha’, 
operation, they do not make use of the hind Jegs at all. 
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Ver. 1-ll, KINDNESS OF JACOB AND EsAv. 1. behold, 
Esau came, and with him four hundred men—Jacob 
having crossed the ford, and ranged his wives and chil- 
dren in order—the dearest last, that they might be the 
least exposed to danger—awaited the expected interview. 
His faith was strengthened and his fears gone (Psalm 27, 
3). Having had power to prevail with God, he was con- 
fident of the same power with man, according to the 
promise (cf. ch. 32, 28). 3. he bowed himself... seven 
times—the manner of doing this is by looking towardsa 
superior and bowing with the upper part of the body 
brought parallel to the ground, then advancing a few 
steps and bowing again, and repeating his obeisance till, 
at the seventh time, the suppliant stands in the imme- 
diate presence of hissuperior, The members of his family 
did the same, This was a token of profound respect, and, 
though very marked, it would appear natural; for Esau 
being the elder brother, was, according to the custom of 
the East, entitled to respectful treatment from his younger 
brother, His attendants would be struck by it, and ac- 
cording to Eastern habits, would magnify it in the hearing 
of their master. 4. Esau ran to meet him—Whata sud- 
den and surprising change! Whether the sight of the 
princely present and the profound homage of Jacob had 
produced this effect, or it proceeded from the impulsive 
character of Esau, the cherished enmity of twenty yearsin 
amoment disappeared; the weapons of war were laidaside, 
and the warmest tokens of mutual affection reciprocated 
between the brothers. But doubtless, the efficient cause 
was the secret, subduing influence of grace (Proverbs 21. 1), 
which converted Esau from an enemy into a friend, 5. 
Who are those with thee !—It might have been enough 
to say, They are my children; but Jacob was a pious man, 
and he could not give even a common answer but in the 
language of piety (Psalms 127. 3; 113, 9; 107. 41), 11. He 
urged him and he took it—In the East the acceptance 
by a superior is a proof of friendship, and by an enemy of 
reconciliation. It was on both accounts Jacob was so 
anxious that his brother should receive the cattie; and in 
Esau’s acceptance he had the strongest proofs of a good 
feeling being established that Eastern notions admit of. 

12-20. THE PARTING. 12. And he said, Let us take 
our journey—FEsau proposed to accompany Jacob and 
his family through the country, both as a mark of friend- 
ship and as an escort to guard them, But the proposal 
was prudently declined. Jacob did not need any worldly 
state or equipage. Notwithstanding the present cordial- 
ity, the brothers were so different in spirit, character, 
and habits—the one so much a man of the world, and the 
other a man of God, that there was great risk of some- 
thing occurring to disturb the harmony. Jacob having 
alleged a very reasonable excuse for the tariliness of hie 
movements, the brothers parted in peace. 14. until 
come unto my Lord—It seems to haye been Jacob’s in 
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tention, passing round the Dead Sea, to visit his brother 
in Seir, and thus, without crossing the Jordan, go to Beer- 
sheba to Isaac; but he changed his plan, and whether the 
intention was carried out then or ata future period has 
not been recorded, 17. Jacob journeyed to Succoth— 
i.e., booths, that being the first station at which Jacob 
halted on bis arriyal in Canaan, TFlis posterity, when 
dwelling in houses of stone, built a city there and called 
it Succoth, to commemorate the fact that their ancestor, 
“a Syrian ready to perish,” was glad to dwell in booths, 
18. Shalem—i, e., peace; and the meaning may be that 
Jacob came into Canaan, arriving safe and sound at the 
city Shechem—a tribute to Him who had promised such a 
return (cf. ch, 28. 15). But most writers take Shalem as a 
proper name—a city of Shechem, and the site is marked by 
one of the little villages about two miles to the north-east, 
A little further in the valley below Shechem “he boughta 
parcel of a field, where he spread his tent,’’ thus being the 
first of the patriarchs who became a proprietor of land in 
Canaan, 19. an hundred pieces of money—pieces, lit, 
‘“ambs;’’ probably a coin with the figure of a lamb on it. 
20. and he erected... an altar—A beautiful proof of 
his personal piety, a most suitable conclusion to his jour- 
ney, and a lasting memorial of a distinguished favour in 
the name “God, the God of Israel.” Wherever we pitch 
a tent God shall have an altar, 
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Ver, 1-31. Tus DisHonouR oF DINAH. 1-4. Though 
freed from foreign troubles, Jacob met with a great do- 
mestic calamity in the fall of his only daughter, Accord- 
ing to Josephus, she had been attending a festival; but it 
is highly probable that she had been often and freely mix- 
ing in the society of the place, and that being a simple, 
inexperienced, and vain young woman, had been flat- 
tered by the attentions of the ruler’s son. There must 
have been time and opportunities of acquaintance to pro- 
duce the strong attachment that Shechem had for her, 
5. Jacob held his peace—Jacob, as a father and a good 
man, must have been deeply distressed. But he could do 
little, In the case of a family by different wives, it is not 
the father, but the full brothers, on whom the protection 
of the daughters devolves—they are the guardians of a sis- 
ter’s welfare and the avengers of her wrongs. It was for 
this reason that Simeon and Levi, the two brothers of Di- 
nah by Leah, appear the chief actors in this episode; and 
though the two fathers would have probably brought 
about an amicable arrangement of the affair, the hasty 
arrival of these enraged brothers introduced a new ele- 
ment into the negotiations. 6. Hamor—i, e., ass; and it 
is astriking proof of the very different ideas which, in the 
East, are associated with that animal, which there appears 
sprightly, well proportioned, and of great activity. This 
chief is called Emmor (Acts 7, 16) 7%. the men were 
grieved, and... very wroth—Good mei ‘n such a case 
could not but grieve; but it would have bees well if their 
anger had been less, or that they had known the precept 
“let not the sun godown upon your wrath,” No injury 
can justify revenge (Deuteronomy 32. 35; Romans 12. 9); 
but Jacob’s sons planned a scheme of revenge in the most 
deceitful manner. 8. Hamor communed with them— 
The prince and his son seem at first sight to have acted 
honestly, and our feelings are enlisted on their side. They 
betray no jealousy of the powerful shepherds; on the con- 
trary, show every desire to establish friendly intercourse. 
But their conduct was unjustifiable in neither expressing 
regret nor restoring Dinah to her family; and this great 
error was the true cause of the negotiations ending in so 
anhappy &@manner. il. Shechem said unto her father 
... and brethren—The consideration of the proposal for 
marriage belonged to Jacob, and he certainly showed 
great weakness in yielding so much to the fiery impetu- 
osity of his sons. The sequel shows the unhappy conse- 
quences of that concession. 12. Ask me never so much 
dowry and gift—The gift refers to the presents made at 
betrothal, both to the bride elect and her relations (cf, ch. 
24.58) the dowry to a suitable settlenient upon her, 13, 
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The sons of Jacob answered—The honour of their family 
consisted in having the sign of the covenant, Cireum- 


_cision was the external rite by which persons were ad- 


mitted members of the ancient Church. But that out- 
ward rite could not make the Shechemites true Israelites; 
and yet it does not appear that Jacob’s sons required any 
thing more, Nothing is said of their teaching the people 
to worship the true God, but only of their insisting on 
their being circumeised; and it is evident that they did 
not seek to convert Shechem, but only made a show of 
religion—a cloak to cover their diabolical design. Hypoe- 
risy and deceit, in all cases vicious, are infinitely more so 
when accompanied with a show of religion; and here the 
sons of Jacob, under the pretence of conscientious seru- 
ples, conceal a scheme of treachery as cruel and diabolical 
as was, perhaps, ever perpetrated, 20. Hamor and 
Shechem . , , came unto the gate of their city—That 
was the place where every public communication was 
made; and in the ready obsequious submission of the peo- 
ple to this measure we see an evidence either of the extra- 
ordinary affection for the governing family, or of the ab- 
ject despotism of the East, where the will of achiefisan ab- 
solutecommand. 30. Jaccb said ... Ye have troubled 
me—This atrocious outrage perpetrated on the defence- 
less citizens and their families made the cup of Jacob’s 
affliction overflow. We may wonder that, in speaking of 
it to his sons, he did not represent it as a heinous sin—an 
atrocious violation of the laws of God and man, but dwelt 
solely on the present consequences. It was probably be- 
cause that was the only view likely to rouse the cold- 
blooded apathy, the hardened consciences of those ruf- 
fian sons. Nothing but the restraining power of God 
saved him and his family from the united vengeance of 
the people (cf. ch. 35, 5). All his sons had not been en- 
gaged in the massacre, Joseph was a boy, Benjamin not 
yet born, and the other eight not concerned in it. Sim- 
eon and Levi alone, with their retainers, had been the 
guilty actors in the bloody tragedy. But the Canaanites 
would not be discriminating in their vengeanee; and if 
all the Shechemites were put to death for the offence of 
their chief’s son, what wonder if the natives should ex- 
tend their hatred to all the family of Jacob; and who 
probably, equalled, in number, the inhabitants of that 
village, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-15. REMOVAL TO BETHEL. 1. God said unto 
Jacob, Arise, &c.—This command was given as season- 
ably in point of time, as tenderly in respect of language. 
The disgraceful and perilous events that had recently 
taken place in the patriarch’s family must have produced 
in him a strong desire to remove without delay from the 
vicinity of Shechem. Borne down by an overwhelming 
sense of the criminality of his two sons—of the offence 
they had given to God, and the dishonour they had 
brought on the true faith; distracted, too, with anxiety, 
about the probable consequences which their outrage 
might bring upon himself and family, should the Canaan- 
ite people combine to extirpate such a band of robbers and 
murderers ; he must have felt this call as affording a great 
relief to his afflicted feelings, At the same time it con- 
veyed a tender rebuke. go up to Bethel—Bethel was 
about thirty miles south of Shechem ; and was an ascent 
from a low toa highland country. There, he would not 
only be released from the painful associations of the latter 
place, but be established on a spot that would revive the 
most delightful and sublime recollections. The pleasure 
of revisiting it, however, was not altogether unalloyed. 
make there an altar unto God, that appeared—It too 
frequently happens that early impressions are effaced 
through lapse of time—that promises made in seasons of 
distress, are forgotten; or, if remembered on the return 
of health and prosperity, there is not the same alacrity 
and sense of obligation felt to fulfilthem. Jacob was lying 
under that charge. He had fallen into spiritual indolenee, 
It was now eight or ten years since his return to Canaan, 
He had effected a comfortable settlement; and had ac- 
knowledged the Divine mercies, by which that return and 
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settlement had been signally distinguished (ef. ch. 33. 19). 
But for some unrecorded reason, his early vow at Bethel, 
‘in a great crisis of his life, remained unpertormed, The, 
Lord appeared new to remind him of his neglected duty,” 
in terms, however, so mild, as awakened less the i#emory 
of his fault, than of the kindness of his heavenly Guar- 
dian; and how much Jacob felt the touching nature of the 
‘appeal to that memorable scene at Bethel, appears in the 
immediate preparations he made to arise and go up 
thither (Psalm 66.13), 2. Them Jacob said unto his 
household ... Put away the strange gods that are 
among you—Hebrew, gods of the stranger—of foreign na- 
tions. Jacob had brought, in his service, a number of 
Mesopotamian retainers, who were addicted to supersti- 
tious practices; and there is some reason to fear that the 
same high testimony as to the religious superintendence 
of his household could not have been borne of himn as was 
done of Abraham (ch. 18.19). He might have been too 
negligent hitherto in winking at these evils in his ser- 
vants; or, perhaps, it was not till his arrival in Canaan, 
‘that he had learnt, for the first time, that one nearer and 
dearer to him was secretly infected with the same corrup- 
tion (ch, 31.34). Be that as it may, he resolved on an iin- 
mediate and thorough reformation of his household; and 
in commanding them to put away the strange gods, he 
added, “be clean, and change your garments ;” as if some 
defilement, from contact with idolatry, should still re- 
main about them. In the law of Moses, many ceremonial 
‘purifications were ordained, and observed by persons who 
had contracted certain defilements, and without the ob- 
servance of which, they were reckoned unclean and unfit 
to join in the social worship of God. These bodily purifi- 
eations were purely figurative; and as sacrifices were 
offered before the law, so also were external purifications, 
as appears from the words of Jacob; hence it would seem 
that types and symbols were used from the fall of man, 
representing and teaching the two great doctrines of re- 
vealed truth—viz., the atonement of Christ, and the sanc- 
tification of our nature. 4. they gave unio Jacob all 
the strange gods .. . and earrings—Strange gods—the 
seraphim (cf. ch. 31.30), as well, perhaps, as other idols got 
amongst the Shechemite spoil—earrings of various forms, 
sizes, aud materials, which are universally worn in the 
East, and, then as now, connected with incantation and 
idolatry (cf Hosea 2.13). The decided tone which Jacob 
now assumed, was the probable cause of the alacrity with 
which those favourite objects of superstition were sur- 
rendered. Jacob hid them under the oak—or tere- 
‘binth—a towering tree, which, like all others of the kind, 
were striking objects in the scenery of Palestine; and be- 
neath which, at Shechem, the patriarch had pitched his 
tent. He hid the images and amulets, delivered to him 
by his Mesopotamian dependents, at the root of this tree. 
The oak being deemed a consecrated tree, to bury them at 
its root was to deposit them in a place where no bold hand 
would venture to disturb the ground; and hence it was 
ealled from this cireumstance—“ the plain of Meonenim”’ 
—i.e., the oak of enchantments (Judges 9.37); and from 
the great stone which Joshua set up—“ the oak of the pil- 
lar” (Judges 9.6). 5. the terror of God was upon the 
cities—There was every reason toapprehend that a storm 
of indignation would burst from all quarters upon Jacob’s 
family, and that the Canaanite tribes would have formed 
one united plan of revenge. But a supernatural panic 
seized them; and thus, for the sake of the “heir of the 
promise,” the protecting shield of Providence was spe- 
eially held over his family. 6. So Jacob came to Luz... 
that is, Bethel—It is probable that this place was unoccu- 
pied ground when Jacob first went to it; and that after 
that period [CALVIN], the Canaanites built a town, to 
which they gave the name of Luz, from the profusion of 
almond trees that grew around. The name of Bethel, 
which would, of course, be confined to Jacob and his 
family, did not supersede the original one, till long after. 
It is now identified with the modern Beitin, and lies on 
-the western slope of the mountain on which Abraham 
built his altar (Genesis 12,8). 7. El-Beth-el—i. e., the God 
of Bethel. 8. Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, dicd—This 
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event seems to have taken piace before the solemnities 
were commenced, Deborah—a bee—supposing her to have 
been fifty years on coming to Canaan, she had attained 
the great age of 180. When she was removed from Isaae’s 
household to Jacob's, is unknown. But it probably was 
on his return from Mesopotamia; and she would have 
been of invaluable service to his young family. Old 
nurses, like her, were not only honoured, but loved as 
mothers ; and, accordingly, her death was the occasion of 
so great lamentation. She was buried under (ie oak— 
hence called “the terebinth of tears” (cf. 1 Kings 13. 14), 
God. was pleased to make a new appearance to him after 
the solemn rites of devotion were over. By this manifes- 
tation of his presence, God testified his acceptance of 
Jacob’s sacrifice, renewed the promise of the blessings 
guaranteed to Abraham and Isaac; and the patriarch ob- 
served the ceremony with which he had formerly conse- 
crated the place; comprising a sacramental cup, along 
with the oil that he poured on the pillar; and reimposing 
the memorable name. The whole scene was in accord- 
ance with the character of the patriarchal dispensation, 
in which the great truths of religion were exhibited to the 
senses, and ‘the world’s grey fathers” taught in a man- 
ner suited to the weakness of an infantine condition. 
13. God went up from him—The presence of God was 
indicated in some visible form, and his acceptance of the 
sacrifice shown by the miraculous descent of fire from 
heaven, consuming it on the altar. 

16-27. Brrra oF BENJAMIN—DEATH OF RACHEL, &c. 
16. they journeyed from Beth-el—There can be nodoubt 
that much enjoyment was experienced at Bethel, and that 
in the religious observances solemnized, as well as in the 
vivid recollections of the glorious vision seen there, the 
affections of the patriarch were powerfully animated, and 
that he left the place a better and more devoted servant 
of God. When the solemnities were over, Jacob, with his 
family, pursued a route directly southward, and they 
reached Ephrath, when they were plunged into mourning 
by the death of Rachel, who sank in child-birth, leaving 
a posthumous son. A very affecting death, considering 
how ardently the mind of Rachel had been set on off- 
spring (cf. ch. 30.1), 18. She called his name Ben-oni— 
The dying mother gave this name to her child, significant 
of her circumstances; but Jacob changed it into Benja- 
min. This is thought by some to have been originally 
Benjamim, “a son of days’”—i.e., of old age. But with 
its present ending it means ‘“‘son of the right hand’’—#. e., 
particularly dear and precious. 19. Ephrath, which is 
Beth-lehem—tThe one the sore the other the later name, 
signifying “house of bread.” 20. and Jacob seta pillar 
on her grave... unto this day—The spot still marked 
out as the grave of Rachel exactly agrees with the 
Scriptural record, being about a mile from Bethlehem. 
Auciently it was surmounted by a pyramid of stones, but 
the present tomb is a Mohammedan erection, 22-26. 
Sons of Jaco’... born to him in Padan-aram—lIt is 
acommon practice of the sacred historian to say of a 
company or body of men that which, though true of the 
majority, may not be applicable to every individual. See 
Matthew 19. 28; John 20.24; Hebrews li. 13., Here is an 
example, for Benjamin was born in Canaan. 

28,29. DEATH OF ISAAC. 29. Isaac gave up the ghost 
—The death of this venerable patriarch is here recorded 
by anticipation, for it did not take place till fifteen years 
after Joseph’s disappearance. Feeble and blind though 
he was, he lived to a very advanced age; and if is a pleas- 
ing evidence of the permanent reconciliation between 
Esau and Jacob that they met at Mamre to perform the 
funeral rites of their common father. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver, 1-48. PosTERITY OF ESAU. 1. these are the gen- 
erations—history of the leading men and events (cf. ch. 
2.4). Esau who is Edom—A name applied to him in 
reference,to the peculiar colour of his skin at birth, ren- 
dered more significant by his inordinate craving for the 
red pottage, and also by the fierce sanguinary character 
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of his descendants (cf. Ezekiel 25.12; Obadiah 10) 2, 3. 
Esau took his wives of the daughters of Canaan— 
There were three, mentioned under different names; for ™ 
it is evident that Bashemath is the same as Mahalath (ch. 
28.9), since they both stand in the relation of daughter to 
Ishmael and sister to Nebajoth; and hence it may be in- 
ferred that Adah is the same as Judith, Aholibamah as 
Bathsemath (ch. 26. 34). It was not unusual for women, in 
that early age, to have two names, as Sarai was also Iscah ; 
and this is the more probable in the case of Esau’s wives, 
who of course would have to take new names when they 
went from Canaan to settle in mount Seir. 6,7. Esau 
+... Wentinto the country from the face of his brother 
Jacob—tit., a country, without any certain prospect of a 
settlement. The design of this historical sketch of Esau 
and his family is to show how the promise (ch. 27. 39, 40) 
was fulfilled. In temporal prosperity he far exceeds his 
brother; and it is remarkable that, in the overruling 
providence of God, the vast increase of his worldly sub- 
stance was the occasion of his leaving Canaan, and thus 
making way for the return of Jacob. 8. Thus dwelt 
Esau in mount Seir—This was Divinely assigned as his 
possession (Joshua 24.4; Deuteronomy 2.5). 15-19. dukes 
—The Edomites, like the Israelites, were divided into 
tribes, which took their names from his sons. The head 
of each tribe was called by a term which in our version is 
rendered duke—not of the high rank and wealth of a 
British peer, but like the sheicks or emirs of the modern 
East, or the chieftains of our highland clans, Fourteen 
are mentioned who flourished contemporaneously. 20- 
30. Sons of Seir, the Horite—native dukes, who were 
incorporated with those of the Edomite race. 24. This 
was that Anah that found the mules—The word 
“mules” is, in several ancient versions, rendered ‘“‘ water 
springs;” and this discovery of some remarkable foun- 
tain was sufficient, among a wandering or pastoral people, 
to entitle him to such a distinguishing notice, 31-39. 
kings of Edom—tThe royal power was not built on the 
ruins of the dukedoms, but existed at the same time, 
40-43. Recapitulation of the dukes according to their 
residences, 
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Ver. 14. PARENTAL PARTIALITY. 1. Jacob dwelt in 
the land wherein his father was a stranger—i. e., so- 
journer: father used collectively. The patriarch was at 
this time at Mamre, in the valley of Hebron (ef. ch. 35. 27); 
and his dwelling there was continued in the same man- 
ner, and prompted by the same motives as that of Abra- 
ham and Isaac (Hebrews 11.13). 2. generations—leading 
occurrences, in the domestic history of Jacob, as shown in 
the narrative about to be commenced. Joseph ... was 
feeding the flock—lit., Joseph being seventeen years old 
was a shepherd over the flock—he a lad, with fhe sons of 
Bilhah and Zilpah. Oversight or superintendence is evi- 
dently implied. This post of chief shepherd in the. party 
might be assigned him either from his being the son of a 
principal wite, or from his own superior qualities of cha- 
racter; and if invested with this office, he acted not asa 
gossiping téll-tale, but as a “faithful steward” in report- 
ing the scandalous conduct of his brethren. 3. son of 
his old age—Benjamin being younger, was more the son 
of his old age, and consequently on that ground might 
haye been expected to be the favourite. Literally ren- 
dered, it is ‘son of old age to him’’—Hebrew phrase, for “a 
wise son’’—one who possessed observation and wisdom 
above his years—an old head on young shoulders, made 
lim a coat of many colours—formed in those early days 
by sewing together patches of coloured cloth, and con- 
sidered a dress of distinction (Judges 5.30; 2 Samuel 13. 
18). The passion for various colours still reigns amongst 
the Arabs and other people of the East, who are fond of 
dressing their children in this gaudy attire. But since 
the art of interweaving various pattcrns was introduced, 
‘‘the coats of colours” are different now from what they 
seem to have been in patriarchal times, and bear a close 
resemblance to the varieties of tartan, 4. could not 
speak peaceably unto him—did not say “peace be to 
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XXXVII. The Dreams of Joseph. 
thee,’ the usual expression of good wishes amongst 
friends and acquaintances. It is deemed a sacred duty to 
give all this form of salutation; and the withholding of 
it is an unmistakeable sign of dislike o1 secret hostility. 
The habitual refusal of Joseph’s brethren, therefore, to 
meet him with “ the salaam,’”’ showed how ill-disposed 
they were towards him. It is very natural in parents to 
love the youngest, and feel partial to those who excel in- 
talents or amiableness. But in a family constituted as 
Jacob’s—many children by different mothers—he showed 
great and criminal indiscretion. 

5-36. THE DREAMS OF JOSEPH. 5. Joseph dreameda 
dream—Dreams in ancient times were much attended 
to, and hence the dream of Joseph, though but a mere 
boy, engaged the serious consideration of his family. But 
this dream was evidently symbolical. The meaning was 
easily discerned, and, from its being repeated under dif- 
ferent emblems, the fulfilment was considered certain 
(ef. ch, 41.32)—whence it was that ‘his brethren envied 
him, but his father observed the saying.’ 12. his breth= 
ren went to feed their father’s flock in Shechem—The 
vale of Shechem was, from the earliest mention of Canaan, 
blest with extraordinary abundance of water. Therefore 
did the sons of Jacob go from Hebron to this place, though 
it must have cost them near twenty hours’ travelling— 
i,e.,at the shepherd rate, a little more than fifty miles, 
But the herbage there is so rich and nutritious, that they 
thought it well worth the pains of so long a journey, to 
the neglect of the grazing district of Hebron. [VAN DE 
VELDE.] 13-17. Israel said, ... Do not thy brethren 
feed the flock in Shechem ?—Anxious to learn how his 
sons were doing in their distant encampment, Jacob de- 
spatched Joseph; and the youth accepting the mission 
with alacrity, left the vale of Hebron—sought them at 
Shechem—heard of them from aman in “the field,’ the 
wide and richly-cultivated plain of Esdraclon—and fonud 
that they had left that neighbourhood for Dothan, prob- 
ably being compelled by the detestation in which, from 
the horrid massacre, their name was held. Joseph went 
after his brethren, and found them in Dothan—He- 
brew, Dothaim, or “two wells,’’ recently discovered in 
the modern “ Dotan,” situated a few hours’ distance from 
Shechem. 18. when they saw him afar off—on the 
level grass-field, where they were watching their cattle. 
they could perceive him approaching in the distance 
from the side of Shechem, or rather Samaria. 19. Be= 
hold, this dreamer cometh—iit,, ‘‘ master of dreams”’— 
a bitterly ironical sneer. Dreams being considered sug- 
gestions from above, to make false pretensions to having 
received one was detested as a species of blasphemy, and 
in this light Joseph was regarded by his brethren as an 
artful pretender. They already began to form a- plot for 
his assassination, from which he was rescued only by the 
address of Reuben, who suggested that he should rather 
be cast into one of the wells, which are, and probably 
were, completely dried upinsummer. 23. they stripped 
Joseph out of his coat... of many colours—Imagine 
him advancing in all the unsuspecting openness of 
brotherly affection, How astonished and terrified must 
he have been at the cold reception, the ferocious aspect, 
the rough usage of his unnatural assailants! A vivid 
picture of his state of agony and despair was afterwards 
drawn by themselves (cf. ch. 42.21), 25. they sat down 
to eat bread—What a view does this exhibit of those 
hardened profligates! Their common share in this con- 
spiracy is not the only dismal feature in the story. The 
rapidity, the almost instantaneous manner in which the 
proposal was followed by their joint resolution, and the 
cool indifference, or rather the fiendish satisfaction, with 
which they sat down to regale themselves is astonishing. 
It is impossible that mere envy at his dreams, his gaudy 
dress, or the coating partiality of their common father, 
could have goaded them on to such a pitch of frenzied 
resentment, or confirmed them in such consummate 
wickedness. Their hatred to Joseph must have had a far 
deeper seat—must have been produced by dislike to his 
piety and other excellencies, which made his character 


“and conduct a constant censure upon theirs, and on ac- 


ath Sold by his Brethren. 


count of which they found that they could never be at 
ease till they had rid themselves of his hated presence. 
ine as the true solution of the mystery, just as it was 
e case of Cain (1 John 3.12), they lifted up their 

... and, behold, a company of Ishmaclites— 

thee ays called Midianites (v, 28), and Medanites, Hebrew 
v. 36), being a travelling caravan composed of a mixed 
iation of Arabians. Those tribes of Northern Arabia 

haa already addicted themselves to commerce, and long 
they enjoy a monopoly, the carrying trade being 

a irely in their hands, Their approach could easily be 
seen; for as their road, after crossing the ford from the 
transjordanic district, led along the south side of the 
mountains of Gilboa, a party seated on the plain of 
Dothan could trace them and their string of camels in 
the distance as they proceeded through the broad and 
gently-sloping valley that intervenes. Trading in the 
produce of Arabia and India, they were in the regular 
course of traffic on their way to Egypt: and the chief 
articles of commerce in which this clan dealt, were 
“spicery” from India, i.e., a species of resinous gum, 
called storax, ‘“‘balm of Gilead,’’ the juice of the balsam 
tree, a native of Arabia-Felix, and “myrrh,” an Arabic 
gum of a strong fragrant smell. For these articles there 
must have been an enormous demand in Egypt, as they 
were constantly used in the process of embalmment. 26- 
28. Judah said, ... what profit is it if we slay our 
brother t—The sight of these travelling merchants gave 
a sudden turn to the views of the conspirators; for having 
no wish to commit a greater degree of crime than was 
necessary for the accomplishment of their end, they 
Tteadily approved of Judah’s suggestion to dispose of 
their obnoxious brother as a slave. The proposai, of 
course, was founded on their knowledge that the Arabian 
merchants trafficked in slaves; and there is the clearest 
evidence furnished by the monuments of Egypt, that the 
traders who were in the habit of bringing slaves from 
the countries through which they passed, found a ready 
market in the cities of the Nile. they... lifted up 
Joseph out of the pit, and sold him—<Acting impul- 
sively on Judah’s advice, they had their poor victim 
ready by the time the merchants reached; and money 
being no part of their object, they sold him for “twenty 
pieces of silver.” The money was probably in rings or 
pieces (shekels), and silver is always mentioned in the 
records of that early age before gold, on account of its 
rarity. The whole sum, if in shekel weight, did not ex- 
ceed £3. they brought Joseph into Egypt—There were 
two routes to Egypt—the one was overland by Hebron, 
where Jacob dwelt, and by taking which, the fate of his 
hapless son would likely have reached the paternal ears; 
the other was directly westward across the country from 
Dothan to the maritime coast, and in this, the safest and 
most expeditious way, the merchants carried Joseph to 
Egypt. Thus did an overruling Providence lead this 
murderous conclave of brothers, as well as the slave- 
merchants,—both following their own free courses, to be 
parties in an act by which He was to work out, in a mar- 
vellous manner, the great purposes 6f His wisdom and 
goodness towards His ancient Church and people. 29, 
30. Reuben returned unto the pit—he seems to have 
designedly taken a circuitous route, with a view of 
secretly rescuing the poor lad from a lingering death by 
starvation. Wis intentions were excellent, and his feel- 
ings no doubt painfully lacerated, when he discovered 
what had been done in his absence, But the thing was 
of God, who had designed that Joseph’s deliverance 
should be accomplished by other means than his, 31-33. 
they took Joseph’s coat—the commission of one sin 
necessarily leads to another to concealit; and the scheme 
of deception which the sons of Jacob planned and prae- 
tised on their aged father was a necessary consequence 
of the atrocious crime they had perpetrated. What a 
wonder that their cruel sneer, ‘‘ thy son’s coat,” and their 
forced efforts to comfort him, did not awaken suspicion! 
But extreme grief, like every other passion, is blind, and 
Jacob, great as his affliction was, did allow himself to in- 
dulge his sorrow more than became one who believed in 
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the government of a supreme and all-wise Disposer. 34. 
Jacob rent his clothes, and put sackcloth upon his 
loins—the common signs of Oriental mourning. A rent 
is made in the skirt more or less long according to the 
afflicted feelings of the mourner, and a coarse rough piece 
of black sackcloth or camel’s hair cloth is wound round 
the waist, 35. and he said, For I will go down into 
the grave unto my son—not the earth, for Joseph was 
supposed to be torn in pieces, but the unknown place— 
the place of departed souls, where Jacob expected at death 
to meet his beloved son. 


. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-30. JUDAH AND FAMILY. 1. at that time—a 
formula frequently used by the sacred writers, not to 
describe any precise period, but an interval near about it. 
2. Judah saw there a daughter of a certain Canaanite 
—Like Esau, this son of Jacob, casting off the restraints 
of religion, married into a Canaanite family; and it is not 
surprising that the family which sprang from such an 
unsuitable connexion should be infamous for bold and 
unblushing wickedness. 8. Judah said unto Onan... 
marry her, and raise up seed to thy brother—The first 
instance of a custom which was afterwards incorporated 
amongst the laws of Moses, that when a husband died 
leaving a widow. his brother next of age was to marry 
her, and the issue, if any, was to be-served heir to the 
deceased (cf. Deuteronomy 25, 5). 12. Judah... went 
up unto his sheep-shearers—This season, which occurs 
in Palestine towards the end of March, was spent in more 
than usual hilarity, and the wealthier masters invited 
their friends, as well as treated their servants, to sumptu- 
ous entertainments. Accordingly, it is said, Judah was 
accompanied by his friend Hirah. TVimnath—in the 
mountainsof Judah. 18. signet, &c.—bracelets, including 
armlets, were worn by men as well as women among the 
Hebrews. But the Hebrew word here rendered bracelets, 
is everywhere else translated ‘‘lace” or “‘ribbon;” so that 
as the signet alone was probably more than an equivalent 
for the kid, it is not easy to conjecture why the other 
things were given in addition, except by supposing the 
perforated seal was attached by a ribbon-to the staff. 
24. Bring her forth, and Iet her be burnt—In patri- 
archal times fathers seem to have possessed the power of 
life and death over the members of their families. The 
crime of adultery was anciently punished in many places 
by burning (Leviticus 21. 9; Judges 15. 6; Jeremiah 29, 22). 
This chapter contains details which probably would 
never have obtained a place in the inspired record, had 
it not been to exhibit the full links of the chain. that con- 
nects the genealogy of the Saviour with Abraham; and in 
the disreputable character of the ancestry who figure in 
this passage, we have a remarkable proof that “‘ He made 
himself of no reputation.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ver. 1-23. JOSEPH IN PoTIPHAR’S House. 1. Potiphar 
—This name, Potiphar, signifies one ‘devoted to the sun,” 
the local deity of On or Heliopolis,—a circumstance which 
fixes the place of his residence in the, Delta, the district 
of Egypt bordering on Canaan. officer—li/., prince of 
Pharaoh—i, e., in the service of government, eaptain of 
the guard—The import of the original term has been 
variously interpreted, some considering it means “chief 
cook,” others, ‘chief inspector of plantations;” but that 
which seems best founded is “chief of the executioners,” 
“head of the police,’ the same as the captain of the 
watch, the zabut of modern Egypt. [WILKINSON.] bought 
him ... of the Ishmaelites—The age, appearance, and 
intelligence of the Hebrew slave would soon make him be 
picked up in the market. But the unseen, unfelt influ- 
ence of the great Disposer drew the attention of Potiphaz 
towards him, in order that in the house of one so closely 
connected with the court, he might receive that previous 
training which was necessary for the high office he was 
destined to fill, and in the school of adversity learn the 
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lessons of practical wisdom that were to be of greatest 
utility and importance in his future career. Thus it is, 
that when God has any important work to be done, He 
always prepares fitting agents to accomplish it, 2. he 
was in the house of his master—Those slaves who had 
been war captives were generally sent to labour in the 
field, and subjected to hard treatment under the ‘“‘stick”’ 
of taskmasters. But those who were bought with money 
were employed in domestic purposes, were kindly treated, 
and enjoyed as much liberty as the same class does in 
modern Egypt. 3. his master saw that the Lord was 
with him—Though changed in condition, Joseph was 
not changed in spirit; though stripped of the gaudy coat 
that had adorned his person, he had not lost the moral 
graces that distinguished his character; though separated 
from his father on earth, he still lived in communion 
with his Father in heayen; though in the house of an 
idolater, he continued a worshipper of the true God, 
5. the Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for Joseph’s 
sake, &c.—It might be—it probably was that a special, a 
miraculous blessing was poured out on a youth, who so 
faithfully and zealously served God amid all the disad- 
vantages of his place, But it may be useful to remark 
that such a blessing usually follows in the ordinary course 
of things; and the most worldly unprincipled masters 
always admire and respect religion in a servant when 
they see that profession supported by conscientious prin- 
ciple and a consistent life. made him overseer in his 
house—We do not know in what capacity Joseph entered 
into the service of Potiphar; but the observant eye of ‘his 
master soon discovered his superior qualities, and made 
him his chief, his confidential servant (cf. Ephesians 6, 7; 
Colossians 3. 23), The advancement of domestic slaves is 
not uncommon, and it is considered a great disgrace not 
to raise one who has been a year or two in the family, 
But this extraordinary advancement of Joseph was the 
doing of the Lord, though on the part of Potiphar it was 
the consequence of observing the astonishing prosperity 
that attended him in all that he did. %. his master’s 
wife cast her eyes upon Joseph—Egyptian women were 
not kept in the same secluded manner as females are in 
most Oriental countries now. They were treated in a 
manner more worthy of a civilized people—in fact, en- 
joyed as much freedom both at homeand abroad as ladies 
doin Britain, Hence Potiphar’s wife had constant oppor- 
tunity of meeting Joseph. But the ancient women of 
Egypt were very loose in their morals. Intrigues and 
intemperance were vices very prevalent amongst the sex, 
as the monuments too plainly attest. [WILKINSON.] 
Potiphar’s wife was probably not worse than many of the 
Same rank, and her infamous advances made to Joseph 
arose from her superiority of station. 9. How then can 
I do this great wickedness, and sin against God ?— 
This remonstrance, when all inferior arguments had 
failed, embodied the true principle of moral purity—a 
principle always sufficient where it exists, and alone suffi- 
cient. 14, Then she called unto the men of her house 
—Disappointed and affronted, she vowed revenge, and 
accused Joseph, first to the servants of the house, and on 
his return to her lord. See, he hath brought in an He- 
brew ... to mock us—an affected and blind aspersion 
of her husband for keeping in his house an Hebrew, the 
very abomination of Egyptians. 20. Joseph’s master 
took him and put him into the prison—the round 
house, from the form of its construction, usually attached 
to the dwelling of such an officer as Potiphar. It was 
partly a subterranean dungeon (ch, 41. 14), though the 
brick-built walls rose considerably above the surface of 
the ground, and were surmounted by a vaulted rocf some- 
whatin the form of an inverted bowl. Intosuch a dun- 
geon Potiphar, in the first ebullition of rage, threw Joseph, 
and ordered him to be subjected further to 2s great harsh- 
ness of treatment (Psalm 105,18) as he durst; for the power 
of masters over their slaves was very properly restrained 
by law, and the murder of aslave was a capital crime, a 
place where the king’s prisoners were bound—Though 
prisons seem to have been an inseparable appendage of 
the palaces, this was not a common jail—it was the recep- 
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tacle of state criminals; and, therefore, it may be pre- 
sumed that more than ordinary strictness and vigilance 
were exercised over the prisoners, In general, however, 
the Egyptian, like other Oriental prisons, were used solely 
for the purposes of detention, Accused persons were cast 
into them until the charges against them could be inves- 
tigated; and though the jailer was responsible for the ap- 
pearance of those placed under his custody, yet, provided 
they were produced when called, he was neyer interro- 
gated as to the way in which he had kept them., 21-238. 
Whe Lord... gave him favour in the sight of the 
keeper of the prison, &c._ It is highly probable, from the 
situation of this prison (ch, 40, 3), that the keeper might 
have been previously acquainted with Joseph, and have 
had access to know his innocence of the erime laid to his 
charge, as well as with all the high integrity of his 
character, That may partly account for his showing so 
much kindness and confidence to his prisoner. But there 
was a higher influence at work; for ‘‘the Lord was with 
Joseph, and that which he did, the Lord made it to 
prosper.”’ 2 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ver. 1-8. Two STATE PRISONERS, 1. the butler—not 
only the cup-bearer, but overseer of the royal vineyards, 
as well as the cellars; having, probably, some hundreds 
of people under him, baker—or cook, had the superin- 
tendence of every thing relating to the providing and 
preparing of meats for the royal table. Both officers, es- 
pecially the former, were, in ancient Egypt, always per- 
sons of great rank and importance; and from the confi- 
dential nature of their employment, as well as their ac- 
cess to the royal presence, they were, generally, the 
highest nobles or princes of the blood. 3. Pharach put 
them in ward, &c.—Whatever was their crime, they 
were committed—until their case could be investigated—to 
the custody of the captain of the guard, 7, e., Potiphar, in 
an outer part of whose house the royal prison was situa- 
ted. 4. The captain of the guard charged Joseph 
with them—not the keeper, though he was most fayvoura- 
bly disposed; but Potiphar himself, who, it would seem, 
was by this time satisfied of the perfect innocence of the 
young Hebrew, though, probably, to prevent the exposure 
of his family, he deemed it prudent to detain him in con- 
finement (see Psalm 37.5). They continued a season in 
ward—lit., days, how long, is uncertain; batas they were 
called to account on the king’s birthday, it has been sup- 
posed that their offence had been committed on the pre- 
ceding anniversary. [CALVIN.] 5-8. they dreamed a 
dream—Joseph, influenced by the spirit of true religion, 
could feel for others (Ecclesiastes 4.1; Romans 12. 15; Phil- 
ippians 2,4). Observing them one day extremely depressed, 
he inquired the cause of their melancholy; and being in- 
formed it was owing to a dream they had respectively 
dreamed during the previous night, after piously direct- 
ing them to God (Daniel 2. 30; Isaiah 26, 10), he volunteered 
to aid them, through the Divine help, in discovering the 
import of their vision. The influence of Providenee inust 
be scen in the remarkable fact of both officers dreaming 
such dreams in one night. He moveth thespirits of men, 

9-15. THE BUTLER’S DREAM. 9, In my dyreamn, be- 
hold, a vine was before me—-The visionary scene de- 
seribed, seems to represent the king as abroad, taking 
exercise, and attended by his butler, who ga%e him acool- 
ing draught. On all occasions, the kings of ancient Egypt 
were required to practise temperance in the use of wine 
[WILKINSON]; but in this scene, it isa prepared beverage 
he is drinking, probably the sherbet of the present day, 
Every thing was done in the king’s presence—the cup 
was washed, the juice of the grapes pressed into it; and 
it was then handed to him—not grasped; but lightly 
resting on the tips of the fingers, 12-15. Joseph said, 
... Whis is the interpretation—Speaking as an inspired 
interpreter, he told the butler that within three days he 
would be restored to all the honours and privileges of his 
office; and while making that joyful announcement, 
earnestly bespoke the officer’s influence for his own Iib- 
eration, Nothing has hitherto met us in the record indic- 
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ative of Joseph’s feelings; but this earnest appeal reveals 
2 sadness and impatient longing for release, Which notall 
his piety and faith in God could dispel. 
_ 16-23. THE BAKER’sS DREAM. 16. I had three white 
ts—The circumstances mentioned exactly describe 
his duties, which, notwithstanding numerous assistants, 
4 rformed with his own hands. white—lit., full of 
’ eet e,, Wicker baskets, The meats were carried to 
table upon the head in three baskets, one piled upon the 
‘0 ther ; and in the uppermost, the bakemeats. And in 
crossing the open courts, from the kitchen to the dining- 
rooms, the abstraction of the viands by a vulture, eagle, 
ibis, or other rapacious bird, was a frequent occurrence in 
the palaces of Egypt, as it is an every-day incident in 
the hot countries of the East still. The risk from these 
carnivorous birds was the greater in the cities of Egypt, 
that being held sacred, it was unlawful to destroy them; 
and they swarmed in such numbers, as to bea great an- 
noyance to the people. 18,19, Joseph amswered and 
said, This is the interpretation—The purport was that, 
in three days, his execution should be ordered, The lan- 
guage of Joseph describes minutely one form of capital 
; uunishment that prevailed in Egypt—viz., that the crim- 
inal was decapitated, and then his headless body gib- 
beted on a tree by the highway, till it was gradually de- 
youred by the ravenous birds. 20-22. it came to pass 
the ‘third day, which was Pharaoh’s birthday—This 
- was a holiday season, celebrated at court with great mag- 
nificence and honoured by a free pardon to prisoners. 
Accordingly, the issue happened to the butler and baker, 
as Joseph had foretold. Doubtless, he felt it painful to 
communicate such dismal tidings to the baker; but he 
could not help announcing what God had revealed to 
him; and if was for the honour of the true God that he 
should speak plainly, 23. yet did not the chief butler 
remember Joseph—This was human nature, Tow prone 
are men to forget and neglect in prosperity, those who 
have been their companions in adversity (Amos 6,6)! But 
although reflecting no credit on the butler, it was wisely 
ordered in the providence of God that he should forget 
him. The Divine purposes required that Joseph should ob- 
tain his deliverance in another way, and by other means. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ver. 1-24. PHARAOH’s Dream. 1. at the end of two 
full years—It is not certain whether these years are reck- 
oned from the beginning of Joseph’s imprisonment, or 
from the events described in the preceding chapter—most 
likely the latter. What along time for Joseph to expe- 
rience the sickness of hope deferred! But the time of his 
enlargement was come when he had sufficiently learned 
the lessons of God designed for him; and the plans of 
Providence were matured, Pharaoh dreamed—Pharaoh, 
from an Egyptian word Phre, signifying the “sun,” was 
the official title of the kings of that country. The prince, 
who occupied the throne of Egypt, was Aphophis, one of 
the Memphite kings, whose capital was On or Heliopolis; 
and who is universally acknowledged to have becn a pa- 
triot king. Between the arrival of Abraham and the ap- 
pearance of Joseph in that country, somewhat more than 
two centuries had elapsed. Kings sleep and dream, as 
well as their subjects. And this Pharaoh had two dreams 
in one night so singular and so similar, so distinct and so 
apparently significant, socoherent and vividly impressed 
on his memory, that his spirit was troubled. 8. he called 
for all the magicians of Egypt—lIt is not possible to de- 

_fine the exact distinction between “magicians and wise 
men ;” but they formed different branches of a numerous 
body, who laid claim to supernatural skill in occult arts 
and sciences; in revealing mysteries, explaining portents; 
and, above all, interpreting dreams. Long practice had 
rendered them expert in devising a plausible way of get- 
ting out of every difficulty, and framing an answer suit- 
able to the occasion. But the dreams of Pharaoh baffled 
their united skiil. Unlike their Assyrian brethren (Dan- 
jel 2. 4) they did not pretend to know the meaning of the 
symbols contained in them, and the providence of God 
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had determined that they should all be nonplussed in 
the exercise of their boasted powers, in order that the in- 
spired wisdom of Joseph might the more remarkably ap 
pear, 9-13. then spake the chief butler unto Pharaoh, 
saying, I do remember my faults—This public acknow- 
ledgment of the merits of the young Hebrew would, 

tardy though it was, have reflected. credit on the butler 
had it not been obviously made to ingratiate himself with 
his royal master. It is right to confess our faults against 
God, and against our fellow-men, when that confession is 
made in the spirit of godly sorrow and penitence. But 
this man was not much impressed with a‘sense of the 
fault he had committed against Joseph; he never thought 
of God, to whose goodness he was indebted for the pro- 
phetic announcement of his release, and in acknowledg- 
ing his former fault against the king, he was practising 
the courtly art of pleasing his master. 14. Then 
Pharaoh sent and called Joseph—Now that God's set 
time had come (Psalm 105, 19), no human power nor policy 
could detain Joseph in prison, During his protracted 
confinement, he might have often been distressed with 
perplexing doubts; but the mystery of Providence was 
about to be cleared up, and all his sorrows forgotten in the 
course of honour and public usefulness in which his ser- 
vices were to be employed, shaved himself—The Egyp- 
tians were the only Oriental nation that liked a smooth 
chin, All slaves and foreigners who were reduced to that 
condition, were obliged, on their arrival in that country, 

to ‘conform to the cleanly habits of the natives, by shay- 
ing their beards and heads, the latter of which were coy- 
ered with a close cap, Thus prepared, Joseph was con- 
ducted to the palace, where the king seemed to have been 
anxiously waiting hisarrival. 15,16. Pharaohsaid, ,.. 
Ihave dreamed a dream—The king’s brief statement of 
the service required, brought out the genuine piety of 
Joseph; disclaiming all merit, he ascribed whatever gifts 
or Sagacity he possessed to the Divine source of all wis- 
dom—declared his own inability to penetrate futurity; 
but, at the same time, his confident persuasion that Gol 
would reveal what was necessary to be known. 1%. 
Pharaoh said, In my dream, behold, I stood upon the 
bank of the river—The dreams were purely Egyptian— 
founded on the productions of that country, and the ex- 
perience of a native. The fertility of Egypt being wholly 
dependent on the Nile, the scene is laid on the banks of 
that river; and oxen being in the ancient hieroglyyhics 
synubolical of the earth and of food, animals of that spe- 
cies were introduced in the first dream. 18. there came 
up out of the river seven kine—Cows now, of the buf- 
falo kind, are seen daily plunging into the Nile; when 
their huge form is gradually emerging, they seem as if 
rising “out of the river.” and they fed in a meadow— 
Nile grass; the aquatic plants that grow on the marshy 
banks of that river, particularly the lotus kind, on which 
cattle were usually fattened. 19. behold, seven other 
kime ... poor and ill-favoured—The cow being the 
emblem of fruitfulness, the different years of plenty and 
of famine were aptly represented by the different condi- 
tion of those kine—the plenty, by the cattle feeding on the 
richest fodder; and the dearth, by the lean and famishing 


. Kine, which the pangs of hunger drove to act contrary to 


their nature. 22. I saw in my dream, and, behold, 
seven ears—that is, of Egyptian wheat, which, when 
“full and good,” is remarkable in size—a single seed 
sprouting into seven, ten, or fourteen stalks—and each 
stalk bearing an ear, 23. blasted with the east wind— 
destructive every where to grain, but particularly so in 
Egypt; where, sweeping over the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
it comes in the character of a hot, blighting wind, that 
quickly withers all vegetation (cf, Ezekiel 19.12; Hosea 
13.15), 24. the thin ears devoured the seven good ears 
—devoured is a different word from that used v, 4, and con- 
veys the idea of destroying, by absorbing to themselves 
all the nutritious virtue of the soil around them. 

25-36, JOSEPH INTERPRETS PHARAOH’S DREAMS. 25. 
Joseph said, ... The dream... is one—They both 
pointed to the same event—a remarkable dispensation of 
seven years of unexampled abundance, to be follewed hy 
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a similar period of unparalleled dearth. The repetition 
of the dream in two different forms was designed to show 
the absolute certainty and speedy arrival of this public 
crisis; the interpretation was accompanied by several 
suggestions of practical wisdom for meeting so great an 
emergency as was impending. 33. Now therefore let 
Pharaoh look out a man—The explanation given, when 
the key to the dreams was supplied, appears to have been 
satisfactory to the king and his courtiers; and we may 
suppose that much and anxious conversation would arise, 
in the course of which Joseph might have been asked 
whether he had any thing further to say. No doubt the 
providence of God provided the opportunity of his sug- 
gesting what was necessary. 34. and let him appoint 
officers over the land—overseers, equivalent to the beys 
of modern Egypt. take up the fifth part of the land— 
i.e., of the land produce; to be purchased and stored by 
government, instead of being sold to foreign corn mer- 
chants. 

87-57. JoSEPH MADE RULER OF E@ypt. 38. Pharaoh 
said unto his servants—The kings of ancient Egypt 
were assisted in the management of state affairs by the 
advice of the most distinguished members of the priestly 
order; and, accordingly, before admitting Joseph to the 
new and extraordinary office that was to be created, those 
ministers were consulted as to the expediency and pro- 
priety of the appointment, aman in whom the Spirit 
of God is—An acknowledgment of the being and power 
of the true God, though faint and feeble, continued to 
linger amongst the higher classes long after idolatry had 
come to prevail. 40. Thou shalt be over my house— 
This sudden change in the condition of a man who had 
just been taken out of prison, could take place nowhere, 
except in Egypt. In ancient as well as modern times, 
slaves have often risen to be its rulers. But the special 
providence of God had determined to make Joseph gov- 
ernor of Egypt; and the way was paved for it by the deep 
and universal conviction produced in the minds both of 
the king and his councillors, that a Divine spirit ani- 
mated his mind, and had given him such extraordinary 
knowledge. according unto thy word shall ail my 
people be ruled—lit., kiss. This refers to the edict grant- 
ing official power to Joseph, to be issued in the form of a 
firman, as in all Oriental countries; and all who should 
receive that order would kiss it, according to the usual 
Eastern mode of acknowledging obedience and respect 
for the sovereign. [WILKINSON.] 41. Pharaoh said,,... 
Sec, I have set thee over all the land—These words 
were preliminary to investiture with the insignia of 
office, which were these—the signet ring, used for signing 
public documents, and its impression was more valid 
than the sign-manual of the king; the khelaat or dress 
of honour, a coat of finely wrought linen, or rather 
cotton, worn only by the highest personages; the gold 
necklace, a badge of rank—the plain or ornamental form 
of it indicating the degree of rank and dignity; the privi- 
lege of riding in astate carriage, the second chariot; and 
lastly—43. they cried before him, Bow the knew 
abrech, an Egyptian term; not referring to prostration, 
but signifying, according to some, “father” (cf. ch. 45. 8); 
according to others, ‘‘native prince’’—i.e., proclaimed 
him naturalized, in order to remove all popular dislike 
to him asa foreigner, 44. These ceremonies of investi- 
ture were closed in usual form by the king in council 
solemnly ratifying the appointment, I am Pharaoh, 
and without thee, &c.—a proverbial mode of expression 
for great power. 45. Zaphnath-paaneah—vyariously in- 
terpreted, “revealer of secrets;’’ “saviour of the land;” 
and from the hieroglyphics, ‘‘a wise man fleeing from 
pollution”—, e., adultery. gave him to wife Asenath, 
the daughter of—His naturalization was completed by 
this alliance with a family of high distinction. On being 
founded by an Arab colony, Poti-pherah, like Jethro, 
priest of Midian, might be a worshipper of the true God; 
and thus Joseph, a pious man, will be freed from the 
charge of marrying an idolatress for worldly ends. On— 
called Aven (Ezekiel 30, 17), and also Beth-shemesh (Jere- 
miah 43,13), In looking at this profusion of honours 
heaped suddenly upon Joseph, it cannot be doubted that 
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he would humbly yet thankfully acknowledge the hand 
of a special Providence in conducting him through all 
his chequered course to almost royal power; and we, who 
know more than Joseph did, cannot only see that his 
advancement was subservient to the most important pur- 
poses relative to the Church of God, but learn the great 
lesson that a Providence directs the minutest eyents of 
human life. 46. Joseph was thirty years old, when 
he stood before Pharaoh—seventeen when brought into 
Egypt, probably three in prison, and thirteen in the 
service of Potiphar. went out... all the land—made 
an immediate survey, to determine the site and size of 
the storehouses required for the different quarters of the 
country. 47%. the earth brought forth by handfuls—a 
singular expression, alluding not only to the luxuriance 
of the crop, but the practice of the reapers grasping the 
ears, Which alone were cut. 48. he gathered up all the 
food of the seven years—It gives a striking idea of the 
exuberant fertility of this land, that, from the super- 
abundance of the seven plenteous years, corn enough was 
laid up for the subsistence, not only of its home popula- 
tion, but of the neighbouring countries, during the seven 
years of dearth. 50-52. unto Joseph were born two 
sons—These domestic events, which increased his tem- 
poral happiness, develop the piety of his character in the 
names conferred upon his children, 53-56, The seven 
years of plenteousness .. . ended—Over and above the 
proportion purchased for the government during the 
years of plenty, the people could still have husbanded 
much for future use. But improvident as men commonly 
are in the time of prosperity, they found themselves in 
want, and must have starved in thousands had not Joseph 
anticipated and provided for the protracted calamity. 57. 
The famine was sore in all lands—i. e., the lands con- 
tiguous to Egypt—Canaan, Syria, and Arabia, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ver. 1-388. JOURNEY INTO EGYPT. 1. Now when Jacob 
saw that there was corn in Kgypt—learned from com- 
mon rumour. Itis evident, from Jacob’s language, that 
his own and his sons’ families had suffered greatly from 
the scarcity; and through the increasing severity of the 
scourge, those men, who had formerly shown both ac- 
tivity and spirit, were sinking into despondency. God 
would not interpose miraculously when natural means 
of preservation were within reach. 5.the famine was 
in the land of Canaan—The tropical rains, which an- 
nually falling swell the Nile, are those of Palestine also; 
and their failure would produce the same disastrous 
effects in Canaan asin Egypt. Numerous caravans of its 
people, therefore, poured over the sandy desert of Suez, 
with their beasts of burden, for the purchase of corn; 
and amongst others, ‘‘the sons of Israel’? were compelled 
to undertake a journey from which painful associations 
made them strongly averse. 6. Joseph was the gov-~ 
ernor—in the zenith of his power and influence, he it 
was that sold—i. e., directed the sales; for it is impossible 
that he could give attendance in every place. It is prob- 
able, however, that he may have personally superin- 
tended the storehouses near the border of Canaan, buth 
because that was the most exposed part of the countcy, 
and because he must have anticipated the arrival of 
some messengers from his father’s house, Joseph’s 
brethren came, and bowed down themselves before 
him—His prophetic dreams were in the course of being 
fulfilled, and the atrocious barbarity of his brethre1 
had been the means of bringing about the very issue 
they had planned to prevent (Isaiah 60,14; Revelation 
3.9, last clause). 7%, 8. Joseph saw his brethren, and 
he knew them,... but they knew not him—this is 
not wonderful, They were full-grown men—he was but 
a lad at parting. They were in their usual garb—he was 
in his official robes. They never dreamt of him as 
governor of Egypt, while he had been expecting them. 
They had but one face—he had ten persons to judge 
by. made himself strange unto them, and spake 
roughly—It would be an injustice to Joseph’s character 
to suppose that this stern manner was prompted by any 
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PLANTS MENTIONED IN THE SCRIPTURKES. 





PISTACHIO TREE AND NUT. 
Gen, xliii, 11. BALSAM OF GILEAD (Amyris Gileadensis.) 


Gen. xxxvii. 25. 





MYRTLE, MYRRH, 
Is, lv, 12. Wx xxx, 23, 


POPLAR, 
Gen, xxx. 37. 





Joseph's Brethren come to. buy Corn. 


vindictive feelings—he never indulged any resentment 
against others who had injured him. But he spoke in the 
authoritative tone of the governor in order to elicit some 
Much longed-for intelligence respecting the state of his 
father’s family, as well as to bring his brethren, by their 
‘own humiliation and distress, to a sense of the evils they 
had donetohim. 9-14, Ye are spies—this is a suspicion 
entertained regarding strangers in all Eastern countries 
‘down to the present day, Joseph, however, who was well 
aware that his brethren were not spies, has been charged 
with cruel dissimulation,.with a deliberate violation of 
what he knew to be the truth, in imputing to them such 
acharacter. But it must be remembered that he was sus- 
taining the part of a ruler; and, in fact, acting on the very 
principle sanctioned by many of the sacred writers, and 
our Lord himself, who spoke parables (fictitious stories) 
to promote a good end. 15. By the life of Pharaoh—It 
isa very common practice in Western Asia to swear by 
the life of the king. Joseph spoke in the style of an Egyp- 
tian, and perhaps did not think there was any evil in it. 
But we are taught to regard all such expressions in the 
sight of an oath (Matthew 5. 34; James 5. 12). 17-24. put 
‘them ,. . into ward three days—Their confinement had 
been designed to bring them to salutary reflection. And 
this object was attained, for they looked upon the retrib- 
utive justice of God as now pursuing them in that for- 
eign land. The drift of their conversation is one of the 
most striking instances of the power of conscience on 
record, 24. took ,.. Simeon, and beund him—he had 
probably been the chief instigator—the most violent actor 
in the outrage upon Joseph; and if so, his selection to be 
the imprisoned and fettered hostage for their return 
would, in the present course of their reflections, have a 
painful significance, 25-28. Joseph commanded to fill 
their sacks with corn, and to restore every man’s 
money—This private generosity was not an infringement 
of his duty—a defrauding of the revenue. He would have 
a discretionary power—he was daily enriching the king’s 
exchequer—and he might have paid the sum from his own 
purse, 27. inn—a mere station for baiting beasts of bur- 
den. he espied his money—the discovery threw them 
into greater perplexity than ever. If they had been con- 
gratulating themselves on escaping from the ruthless gov- 
ernor, they perceived that now he would have a handle 
against them; and it is observable, that they looked upon 
this as a judgment of heaven. Thus one leading design 
of Joseph was gained in their consciences being roused to 
asense of guilt. 35. as they emptied their sacks, that, 
behold, every man’s... money was in his sack—It 
appears that they had been silent about the money dis- 
covery at the resting-place, as their father might have 
blamed them for notinstantly returning. However inno- 
cent they knew themselves to be, it was universally felt 
to be an unhappy circumstance, which might bring them 
into new and greater perils. 36. Me have ye bereaved— 
this exclamation indicates a painfully excited state of 
feeling, and it shows how difficult it is for even a good 
’ man to yield implicit submission to the course of Provi- 
dence. The language does not imply that his missing 
sons had got foul play from the hands of the rest, but he 
looks upon Simeon as lost, as well as Joseph, and he in- 
sinuates it was by some imprudent statements of theirs 
that he was exposed to the risk of losing Benjamin also, 
37. Reuben spake, ... Slay my two sons, if I bring 
him not to thee—This was a thoughtless and unwarrant- 
able condition—one that he never seriously expected his 
father would accept. It was designed only to give assur- 
ance of the greatest care being taken of Benjamin. But 
unforeseen circumstances might arise to render it impos- 
sible for all of them to preserve that young lad (James 4, 
13), and Jacob was much pained by the prospect. Little 
did he know that God was dealing with him severeiy, but 
in kindness (Hebrews 12. 7, 8), and that all those things 
he thought against him were working together for his 


; CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ver. 1-14. PREPARATIONS FOR A SECOND JOURNEY TO 
Eeypr. 2. their father said, ... Go again, buy us a 
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Their Second Arrival in Egypt. 


little food—It was no easy matter to bring Jacob to agree 
to the only conditions on which his sons could return to 
Egypt (ch. 42, 15), The necessity of immediately procur- 
ing fresh supplies for the maintenance of themselves and 
their families overcame every other consideration, and 
extorted his consent to Benjamin joining in a journey, 
which his sons entered on with mingled feelings of hope 
and anxiety—of hope, because haying now complied with 
the governor’s demand to bring down their youngest 
brother, they flattered themselves that the alleged ground 
of suspecting them would be removed; and of apprehen- 
sion, that some ill designs were meditated against them. 
11, take of the best fruits ... a present—It is an Ori- 
ental practice never to approach a man of power without 
a present, and Jacob might remember how he pacified his 
brother (Proverbs 21, 14)—balm, spices, and myrrh (ch, 37. 
25), honey, which some think was dibs, a syrup made from 
ripe dates [BocHART]; but others, the honey of Hebron, 
which is still valued as far superior to that of Egypt; 
nuts, pistachio nuts, of which Syria grows the best in the 
world ; almonds, which were most abundant in Palestine, 
12, take double money—the first sum to be returned, 
and another sum for anew supply. The restored money 
in the sacks’ mouth was a perplexing circumstance, But 
it might have been done inadvertently by one of the ser- 
vants—so Jacob persuaded himself—and happy it was for* 
his own peace and the encouragement of the travellers 
that he took this view. Besides the duty of restoring it, 
honesty in their case was clearly the best—the safest 
policy, 14. God Almighty give you mercy before the 
man—Jacob is here committing them all to the care of 
God, and, resigned to what appears a heavy trial, prays 
that it may be overruled for good. 

15-30. ARRIVALIN EGypT, 15. stood before Joseph— 
We may easily imagine the delight with which, amid the 
crowd of other applicants, the eye of Joseph would fix on 
his brethren and Benjamin, But occupied with his public 
duties, he consigned them to the care of a confidential ser- 
vant till he should have finished the business of the day. 
16. ruler of his house—In the houses of wealthy Egyp- 
tians one upper man-servant was intrusted with the man- 
agement of the house (cf. ch. 39. 5), slay, and make 
ready—Hebrew, “killa killing’—implying preparations 
for a grand entertainment (cf. ch. 31. 54; 1 Samuel 2. 11; 
Proverbs 9.2; Matthew 22. 4). The animals have to be 
killed as well as prepared at home. The heat of the cli- 
mate requires that the cook should take the joints directly 
from the hands of the flesher, and the Oriental taste is, 
from habit, fond of newly-killed meat. A great profusion 
of viands, with an inexhaustible supply of vegetables, 
was provided for the repasts, to which strangers were in- 
vited, the pride of Egyptian people consisting rather in 
the quantity and variety than in the choice or delicacy of 
the dishes at their table. dime... at noon—the hour of 
dinner was at mid-day. 18, the men were afraid—Their 
feelings of awe on entering the stately mansion, unaccus- 
tomed as they were to houses at all—their anxiety at the 
reasons of their being taken there—their solicitude about 
the restored money—their honest simplicity in communi- 
cating their distress to the steward, and his assurances of 
having received their money in “full weight ’’—the offer- 
ing of their fruit-present, which would, as usual, be done 
with some parade, and the Oriental salutations that 
passed between their host and them—are all described in 
a graphic and animated manner. 

31-34. THE DINNER. 31. Joseph said, Set on bread— 
equivalent to having dinner served, bread being a term 
inclusive of all victuals, The table was a small stool, 
most probably the usual round form, “since persons 
might even then be seated according to their rank or 
seniority, and the modern Egyptian table is not without 
its post of honour and a fixed gradation of place.” [WIL- 
KINSON.] Twoorat most three persons were seated at one 
table. But the host being the highest in rank of the com- 
pany had a table to himself; whilst it was so arranged that 
an Egyptian was not placed nor obliged to eat from the 
same dish as an Hebrew. 32. Egyptians might not eat 
bread with the Hebrews; for that is an abomination 
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--The prejudice probably arose from the detestation in 
which, from the oppressions of the shepherd-kings, the 
nation held all of that occupation, 34. took and sent 
messes . . . Benjamin’s mess was five times—In Egypt, 
as in other Oriental countries, there were, and are, two 
modes of paying attention to a guest whom the host 
wishes to honour—either by giving a choice piece from his 
own hand, or ordering it to be taken to the stranger, The 
degree of respect shown consists in the quantity, and 
while the ordinary rule of distinction is a double mess, it 
must have appeared a very distinguished mark of favour 
bestowed on Benjamin to have no less than five times any 
of his brethren. they drank, and were merry with 
him—Hebrew, “drank freely,” same as Solomon’s Song, 
5.1; John 2.10. In all these cases the idea of intemper- 
ance is excluded. The painful anxieties and cares of 
Joseph’s brethren were dispelled, and they were at ease, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ver. 1-34. PoLicy To STAY HIS BRETHREN. 1. And 
Joseph commanded the steward—The design of putting 
the cup into the sack of Benjamin was obviously to bring 
that young man into a situation of difficulty or danger, in 
order thereby to discover how far the brotherly feelings 
of the rest would be roused tosympathize with his distress, 
and stimulate. their exertions in procuring his deliver- 
ance, But for what purpose was the money restored? It 
was done, in the first instance, from kindly feelings to his 
father; but another and further design seems to have 
been, the prevention of any injurious impressions as to 
the character of Benjamin. The discovery of the cup in 
his possession, if there had been nothing else to judge by, 
might have fastened a painful suspicion of guilt on the 
youngest brother; but the sight of the money in each 
man’s sack would lead all to the same conclusion, that 
Benjamin was just as innocent as themselves, although 
the additional circumstance of the cup being found in his 
sack would bring him into greater trouble and danger, 
2, put my cup, the silver cup, in the sack’s mouth— 
it was a large goblet, as the original denotes, highly 
valued by its owner, on account of its costly material, or 
its elegant finish,and which had probably graced his table 
at the sumptuous entertainment of the previous day. 
3. As soon as the morning was light, the men were 
sent away—They commenced their homeward journey at 
early dawn (see on ch. 18. 2); and it may be readily sup- 
posed in high spirits, after so happy an issue froin all 
their troubles and anxieties. 4. When they were gone 
out of the city... Joseph said unto his steward— 
They were brought to a sudden halt by the stunning 
intelligence that an article of rare value was amissing 
from the governor’s house. It was a silver cup; so strong 
suspicions were entertained against them, that a special 
Inessenger was despatched to search them, 5. Is not this 
it in which my lord drinketh—not only kept for the 
governor’s personal use, but whereby he divineth. Divi- 
nation by cups, to ascertain the course of futurity, was 
one of the prevalent superstitions of ancient Egypt, as it 
is of Eastern countries still. It is not likely that Joseph, 
a pious believer in the true God, would have addicted 
himself to this superstitious practice. But he might have 
availed himself of that popular notion to carry out the 
successful execution of his stratagem for the last decisive 
trial of his brethren. 6,7. he overtook them, and he 
spake... these words—The intelligence must have 
come upon them like a thunderbolt, and one of their 
most predominant feelings must have been the humil- 
jating and galling sense of being made so often objects of 
suspicion, Protesting their innocence, they invited a 
search, Thechallenge was accepted. Beginning with the 
eldest, every sack was examined,and the cup being found 
in Benjamin's, they all returned in an indescribable 
agony of mind to the house of the governor, throwing 
themselves at his feet, with the remarkable confession, 
“God hath found out the iniquity of thy servants.” 
16-34. Judah said, What shall we say t—This address 
needs no comment—consisting at first of short, broken 
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sentences, as if, under the overwhelming force of the 
speaker’s emotions, his utterance were choked, it becomes 
more free and copious by the effort of speaking, as he 
proceeds. Every word finds its way to the heart; and it 
may well be imagined that Benjamin, who stood there 
speechless, like a victim about to be laid on the altar, 
when he heard the magnanimous offer of Judah to sub- 
mit to slavery for his ransom, would be bound by a life- 
long gratitude to his generous brother; a tie that seems 
to have become hereditary in his tribe. Joseph’s be- 
haviour must not be viewed from any single point, or in 
separate parts, but as a whole—a well-thought, deep-laid, 
closely-connected plan; and though some features of it do 
certainly exhibit an appearance of harshness, yet the 
pervading principle of his conduct was real, genuine 
brotherly kindness. Read in this light, the narrative of 
the proceedings describes the continuous, though secret 
pursuit of one end; and Joseph discovers, in his manage- 
ment of the scheme, a very high order of intellect—a 
warm and susceptible heart, united to a judgment that 
exerted a complete control over his feelings—a happy 
invention in devising means towards the attainment of 
his ends, and an inflexible adherence to the course, how- 
ever painful, which prudence required. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ver, 1-28. JOSEPH MAKING HIMSELF KNown. 1. Then 
Joseph could not refraim himselftThe severity of the 
inflexible magistrate here gives way to the natural feel- 
ings of the man and the brother. However well he had 
disciplined his mind, he felt it impossible to resist the 
artless eloquence of Judah. He saw a satisfactory proof, 
in the return of all his brethren on such an oceasion, that 
they were affectionately united to one another; he had 
heard enough to convince him, that time, reflection, or 
grace, had made a happy improvement on their character; 
and he would, probably, have proceeded in a calm and 
leisurely manner, to reveal himself as prudence might 
have dictated. But when he heard the heroic self-sacrifice 
of Judah, and realized all the affection of that proposal— 
a proposal for which he was totally unprepared—he was 
completely unmanned; he felt himself forced to bring this 
painful trial to an end, he cried, Cause every man to 
go out from me—In ordering the departure of witnesses 
of this last scene, he acted as a warm-hearted and real 
friend to his brothers—his conduct was dictated by mo- 
tives of the highest prudence—that of preventing their 
early iniquities from becoming known either to the mem- 
bers of his household, or amongst the people of Egypt. 
2. he wept aloud—No doubt, from the fulness of highly 
excited feelings; but to indulge in vehement and long- 
continued transports of sobbing is the usual way in which 
the Orientals express their grief. 3. I am Joseph—The 
emotions that now rose in the breast of himself as well 
as his brethren—and chased each other in rapid succes- 
sion—were many and violent. He was agitated by sym- 


pathy and joy; they were astonished, confounded, terri--. 


fied; and betrayed their terror, by shrinking as far as 
they could from his presence, So “troubled”’ were they, 
that he had to repeat his announcement of himself; and 
what kind, affectionate terms did he use. He spoke of 
their having sold him—not to wound their feelings, but to 
convince them of his identity; and then, to reassure their 
minds, he traced the agency of an overruling Proyidence, 
in his exile and present honour, Not that he wished 
them to roll the responsibility of their crime on God; no, 
his only object was to encourage their confidence, and in- 
duce them to trust in the plans he had formed for the 
future comfort of their father and themselves. 6. and 
yet there are five years, in the which there shall 
neither be earing nor harvest—Ear is an old English 
word, meaning to plough (ef. 1 Samuel 8,12; Isaiah 30, 24), 
This seems to confirm the view given (ch, 41. 57), that the 
famine was caused by an extraordinary drought, which 
prevented the annual overflowing of the Nile; and of 
course made the land unfit to receive the seed of Egypt. 
14, 15. and he fell upon ,.. Benjamin’s meck—The 
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sudden transition froma condemned criminal toa fondled 
rother, might have occasioned fainting or even death, 
pay not his tumultuous feelings been relieved by a tor- 
rent of tears. But Joseph’s attentions were not confined 
Benjamin. He affectionately embraced every one of 
yrothers in succession; and by those actions, his tor- 
hia bro was demonstrated more fully than it could be hy 
words. 17-20, Pharaoh said unto Joseph, Say unto 
thy brethren--As Joseph might have been prevented by 
sopra the king himself invited the patriarch and all 
is family to migrate into Egypt; and made most liberal 
arrangements for their removal and their subsequent 
settlement. It displays the character of this Pharaoh to 
advantage, that he was so kind to the relatives of Joseph, 
but indeed the greatest liberality he could show, could 
never recompense the services of so great a benefactor of 
his kingdom, 21. Joseph gave them wagons—which 
must have been novelties in Palestine; for wheeled car- 
riages were and are almost unknown there, 22. changes 
of raiment—It was and is customary with great men, to 
bestow on their friends dresses of distinction, and in 
places where they are of the same description and qual- 
ity, the value of these presents consists in their number. 
The great number giyen to Benjamin bespoke the warmth 
of his brother’s attachment to him; and Joseph felt, from 
the amiable temper they now all displayed, he might, 
with perfect safety, indulge this fond partiality for a 
mother’s son. 23. to his father he semt—a supply of 
every thing that could contribute to his support and com- 
fort—the large and liberal scale on which that supply was 
given being intended—like the five messes of Benjamin— 
as a token of his filiallove. 24. so he sent his brethren 
away—In dismissing them on their homeward journey, 
he gave them this particular admonition: ‘“‘See that ye 
fall not out by the way’’—a caution that would be greatly 
needed; for not only during the journey would they be 
occupied in recalling the parts they had respectively 
acted in the events that led to Joseph’s being sold into 
Egypt, but their wickedness would soon have to come to 
the knowledge of their venerable father. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ver. i+. SACRIFICE AT BEER-SHEBA, IL. Israel tock 
his journey with all that he had—that is, his house- 
hold; for in compliance with Pharach’s recommendation, 
he left his heavy furniture behind. In contemplating a 
step so important as that of leaving Canaan, which at his 
time of life he might never revisit, so pious a patriarch 
would ask the guidance and counsel of God. With all his 
anxiety to see Joseph, he would rather have died in Ca- 
naan without that highest of earthly gratifications, than 
leave it without the consciousness of carrying the Divine 
blessing along with him. came to Beer-sheba—That 
place, which was in his direct route to Egypt, had been a 
fayourite encampment of Abraham (ch. 21, 33) and Isaac 
(ch, 26. 25), and was memorable for their experience of the 
Divine goodness; and Jacob seems to have deferred his 
public devotions till he had reached a spot so consecrated 
by covenant to his own God and the God of his fathers, 
2. God spake unto Isracl—Here is a virtual renewal of 
the covenant and an assurance of its blessings, More- 
over, here is an answer on the chief subject of Jacob’s 
prayer, and a removal of any doubt as to the course he 
was meditating. At first the prospect of paying a per- 
sonal visit to Joseph had been viewed with unmingled 
joy. But, on calmer consideration, many difficulties ap- 
peared to lie in the way. He might remember the proph- 
ecy to Abraham that his posterity was to be afflicted in 
Egypt, and also that his father had been expressly told 
not to go; he might fear the contamination of idolatry to 

s family and their forgetfulness of the land of promise, 

ese doubts were removed by the answer of the oracle, 
and an assurance given him of great and increasing pros- 
perity. 3. I will there make of thee a great nation— 
How truly this promise was fulfilled, appears in the fact, 
that the seventy souls who went down into Egypt in- 
ereased, in the space of 215 years, to 180,000. 4. I willalso 
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surely bring thee up again—As Jacob could not expect to 
live till the former promise was realized, he must haye 
seen that the latter was to be accomplished only to his pos- 
terity. To himself it was literally verified in the remoyal 
of his remains to Canaan; but, in the large and liberal 
sense of the words, it was made good only on the estab- 
lishment of Israel in the land of promise. Joseph shall 
put his hand upon thime eyes—shall perform the last 
office of filial piety; and this implied that he should 
henceforth enjoy, without interruption, the society of 
that favourite son. 

5-27. IMMIGRATION TO EGypr, 5, Jacob rose up from 
Beer-sheba—to cross the border and settle in Egypt, 
However refreshed and invigorated in spirit by the re- 
ligious services at Beer-sheba, he was now borne down by 
the infirmities of advanced age; and, therefore, his sons 
undertook all the trouble and toil of the arrangements, 
while the enfeebled old patriarch, with the wives and 
children, was conveyed, by slow and leisurely stages, in 
the Egyptian vehicles sent for their accommodation. 6 
goods, which they had gotten in the land—not furni: 
ture, but substance—precious things. 7. daughters—As 
Dinah was his only daughter, this must mean daughters- 
in-law. all hisseed, brought he with him—Though dis- 
abled by age from active superintendence, yet, as the ven- 
erable sheick of the tribe, he was looked upon as their 
common head, and consulted inevery step, 8-27, all the 
souls of the house of Jacob, which came into Egypt, 
were threescore and ten—Strictly speaking, there were 
only sixty-six went to Egypt; but to these add Joseph 
and his two sons, and Jacob the head of the clan, and the 
whole number amounts to seventy, In the speech of 
Stephen (Acts 7. 14) the number is stated to be seventy-five ; 
but as that estimate includes five sons of Ephraim and 
Manasseh (1 Chronicles 7. 14-20), born in Egypt, the two 
accounts coincide. 

28-34, ARRIVAL IN EGypt. 28. he sent Judah before 
him unto Joseph—This precautionary measure was ob- 
viously proper for apprising the king of the entrance of so 
large a company within his territories; moreover, it was 
necessary in order to receive instruction from Joseph as 
to the locale of their future settlement. 29, 30. Joseph 
made ready his chariot—The difference betwcen chariot 
and wagon was not only in the lighter and more elegant 
construction of the former, but in the one being drawn 
by horses and the other by oxen, Being a public man in 
Egypt, Joseph was required to appear every where in an 
equipage suitable to his dignity; and, therefore, it was 
not owing either to pride or ostentatious parade that he 
drove his carriage, while his father’s family were accom- 
modated only in rude and humble wagons. presented 
himself unto him—in an attitude of filial reverence (cf, 
Exodus 22.17). Theinterview was a most affecting one— 
the happiness of the delighted father was now at its 
height; and life having no higher charms, he could, in 
the very spirit of the aged Simeon, have departed in 
peace, 31-34. Josephsaid,. . Lwiilgeup, andshow 
Pharaoh—it was.a tribute of respect due to the king to 
apprise him of their arrival. And the instructions which 
he gave them were worthy of his character alike as an 
affectionate brother and a religious man. 


CHAPTER -XLVIlI. 


Ver. 1-3]. PRESENTATION AT CouRT. 1. Joseph... 
told Pharaoh, My father, and my brethren—Joseph 
furnishes a beautiful example of a man who could bear 
equally well the extremes of prosperity and adversity. 
High as he was, he did not forget that he had a superior, 
Dearly as he loved his father, and anxiously as he desired 
to provide for the whole family, he would not go into the 
arrangements he had planned for their stay in Goshen, 
until he had obtained the sanction of his royal master. 
2. he took some of his brethren—probably the five 
eldest brothers: seniority being the least invidious prin- 
ciple of selection, 4. For tosojourn .,, are we come— 
The royal conversation took the course which Joseph had 
anticipated (ch. 46.33), and they answered according to 
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previous instructions—nanifesting, however, in their de- 
termination to return to Canaan, a faith and piety which 
affords a hopeful symptom of their having become all, or 
most of them, religious men, 7. Joseph brought in 
Jacob his father—There is a pathetic and most affecting 
interest attending this interview with royalty ; and when, 
with all the simplicity and dignified solemnity of a man 
of God, Jacob signalized his entrance by imploring the 
Divine blessing on the royal head, it may easily be im- 
agined what a striking impression the scene would pro- 
duce (cf. Hebrews 7.7). 8. Pharaoh said, unto Jacob, 
How old art thou ?—The question was put from the deep 
and impressive interest which the appearance of the old 
patriarch had created in the minds of Pharaoh and his 
court, In the low-lying land of Egypt, and from the ar- 
tificial habits of its society, the age of man was far shorter 
amongst the inhabitants of that country, than it had yet 
become in the pure’ bracing climate and among the sim- 
ple mountaineers of Canaan. The Hebrews, at least, still 
attained a protracted longevity. 9. The days of the 
years of my pilgrimage, &c.— Though 130 years, he 
reckons by days (cf. Psalm 90.12), which he calls few, as 
they appeared in the retrospect, and evil, because his life 
had been one almost unbroken series of trouble. The an- 
swer is remarkable, considering the comparative dark- 
ness of the patriarchal age (cf.2 Timothy 1.10), 11. Joseph 
placed his father and his brethren . . . in the best of 
the land—best pasture land in lower Egypt. Goshen, 
“the land of verdure,” lay along the Pelusaic or eastern 
branch of the Nile. It !acluded a part of the district of 
Heliopolis, or “On,” the capital, and on the east stretched 
out a considerable length into the desert, The ground in- 
cluded within these boundaries was a rich and fertile 
extent of natural.meadow, and admirably adapted for the 
purposes of the Hebrew shepherds (cf. ch. 49.24; Psalm 
84, 10; 78.72). 13-15. there was no bread in all the land 
—This probably refers to the second year of the famine 
(ch, 45. 6), when any little stores of individuals or families 
were exhausted, and when the people had become uni- 
versally dependent on the government. At first they ob- 
tained supplies for payment. Ere long money failed. 
16. And Joseph said, Give your cattle—‘ This was the 
wisest course that could be adopted for the preservation 
both of the people and the cattle, which, being bought by 
Joseph, was supported at the royal expense, and very 
likely returned to the people at the end of the famine, to 
enable them to resume their agricultural labours.” 21. as 
for the people, he removed them to the cities—ob- 
viously for the convenience of the country people, who 
were doing nothing, to the cities where the corn stores 
were situated. 22. Only the land of the priests, bought 
he not—These lands were inalienable, being endowments 
by which the temples were supported. The priests for 
themselves received an annual allowance of provision 
from the state, and it would evidently have been the 
height of cruelty to withhold that allowance when their 
lands were incapable of being tilled. 23-28. Joseph said, 
Behold, &c.—The land being sold to the government (v. 
19, 20), seed would be distributed for the first crop after the 
famine; aud the people occupy them as tenants-at-will 
on the pay nent of a produce rent, almost the same rule 
as obtains in Egypt in the present day. 29-31. the time 
drew nigh that Israel must die—One only of his dying 
arrangements is recorded; but that one reveals his whole 
character. It was the disposal of his remains, which were 
to be carried to Canaan, not from a mere romantic attach- 
ment to his native soil, nor, like his modern desc endants, 
from a superstitious feeling for the soil of the Holy Land, 
but from faith in the promises. His address to Joseph— 
“if Ihave found grace in thy sight,” i. é., a8 the vizier of 
Egypt—his exacting a solemn oath that his wishes would 
be fulfilled, and the peculiar form of that oath, all pointed 
significantly to the promise, and showed the intensity of 
his desire to enjoy its blessings (cf. Numbers 10, 29). 
Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head—Oriéntal 
beds are mere mats, having no head, and the translation 
should be “the top of his staff,” as the apostle renders it 
(Hebrews 11. 21). 
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GENESIS XLVIII, XLIX. 


Joseph’s Visit to his Sick Father, 
CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Ver. 1-22, JosEPH’s VISIT To HISSICK FATHER. 1, one 
told Joseph, Behold, thy father is sick—Joseph was 
hastily sent for, and on this occasion he took with him his 
two sons. 2. Israel strengthened himself, and sat upon 
the bed—In the chamber where a good man lies, edifying 
and spiritual discourse may be expected. 3, 4. God Al= 
mighty appeared unto me at Luz—The object of Jacob, 
in thus reverting to the memorable vision at Bethel—one 
of the great landmarks in his history—was to point out 
the splendid promises in reserve for his posterity—to en- 
gage Joseph’s interest and preserve his continued connec- 
tion with the people of God, rather than with the Egyp- 
tians. Behold, I will make thee fruitful—This is a 
repetition of the covenant (ch, 28, 13-15; 35. 12), Whether 
these words are to be viewed ina limited sense, as point- 
ing to the many centuries during which the Jews were 
occupiers of the Holy Land, or whether the words bear a 
wider meaning, and intimate that the scattered tribes of 
Israel are to be reinstated in the land of promise, as 
their ‘“‘everlasting possession,” are points that have not 
yet been satisfactorily determined. 5. thy two sons, 
Ephraim and Manasseh—It was the intention of the 
aged patriarch to adopt Joseph’s sons as his own, thus 
giving him a double portion. The reasons of this pro- 
cedure are stated (1 Chronicles 5, 1,2), are mime—though 
their connections might have attached them to Egypt, 
and opened to them brilliant prospects in the land of 
their nativity, they willingly accepted the adoption (He- 
brews 11. 25), 9. Bring them, I pray thee, unto me, and 
I will bless them—The apostle (Hebrews 11.21) selected 
the blessing of Joseph’s son as the chief, because the most 
comprehensive, instance of the-patriarch’s faith which 
his whole history furnishes, 13. Joseph took them both 
—The very act of pronouncing the blessing was remark- 
able, showing that Jacob’s bosom was animated by the 
spirit of prophecy. 21. Israel said unto Joseph, Behold, 
I die—The patriarch could speak of death with compo- 
sure, but he wished to prepare Joseph and the rest of the 
family for the shock. but God shall be with you— 
Jacob, in all probability, was not authorized to speak of 
their bondage—he dwelt only on the certainty of their re- 
storation to Canaan, 22. moreover, I have given to 
thee one portion above thy brethren—this was near 
Shechem (ch. 33.18; John 4.5; also Joshua 16.1; 20.7). 
And it is probable that the Amorites, having seized upon 
it during one of his frequent absences, the patriarch, with 
the united forces of his tribe, recovered it from them by 
his sword and his bow. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ver. 1-33. PATRIARCHAL BLESSING, 1. Jacob called 
unto his sons—It is not to the sayings of the dying saint, 
so much as of the inspired prophet, that attention is called 
in this chapter. Under the immediate influence of the 
Holy Spirit he pronounced his prophetic benediction, 
and described the condition of their respective descend- 
ants in the last days, or future times, 

3, 4. REUBEN forfeited by his crime the rights and hon- 
ours of primogeniture. His posterity never made any 
figure—no judge, prophet, nor ruler, sprang from ms 
tribe. 

5-7. SIMEON AND LEVI were associate in wickedn’ 
and the same prediction would be equally applicable to 
both their tribes. Levi had cities allotted to them (Joshua 
21.) in every tribe. On account of their zeal against ido! 
atry, they were honourably “divided in Jacob;” whereas 
the tribe of Simeon, which was guilty of the grossest idol- 
atry, and the vices inseparable from it were ignominiously 
“ scattered.” 

8-12. JuDAH.—A high pre-eminence is destined to thig 
tribe (Numbers 10, 14; Judges 1, 2). Besides the honour of 
giving name to the Promised Land—David, and a greater 
than David—the Messiah sprang from it. Chief amongst 
the tribes, ‘it grew up, froma lion’s whelp,” i.e, a little 
power, till it became “an old lion”—i, e., calm and aniet, 
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BIRD'S-EYER VIEW OF EGYPT, 
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The Patriarchal, Blessing. 


yet still formidable. until Shiloh come—Shiloh—this 
obscure word is variously interpreted to mean “the sent” 
(John 17, 8), ““the seed” (Isaiah 11. 1), the “peaceable or 
prosperous one” (Ephesians 2. 14)~i.e., the Messiah 
(Isaiah 11. 10; Romans 15, 12); and when He should come, 
“the tribe of Judah should no longer boast either an inde- 
pendent king or a judge of their own.” [CALVIN.] The 
Jews have been for eighteen centuries without a ruler and 
without a judge since Shiloh came, and “to Him the gath- 
wre of the people has been,” 


3, ZEBULUN was to have its lot on the sea coast, close. 


a BYiia: and to engage, like that state, in maritime pur- 
suits and commerce. 

y ‘14, 15. IssAcHAR.—A strong ass couching down between 
two burdens—i. e., it was to be active, patient, given to ag- 
ricultural labours. It was established in lower Galilee— 
a “good land,” settling down in the midst of the Canaan- 
ites, where, for the sake of quiet, they “bowed their 
shoulder to bear, and became a servant unto tribute.” 

16-18. DAN—though the son of a secondary wife, was to 

be “as one of the tribes of Israel.””’ Dan—‘“‘a judge.” a 
serpent, ... an adder—A serpent, an adder, implies sub- 
tlety and stratagem; such was pre-eminently the cha- 
racter of Samson the most illustrious of its judges. 
“19. GAp.—This tribe should be often attacked and 
wasted by hostile powers on their borders (Judges 10. 8; 
Jeremiah 49,1), But they were generally victorious in the 
close of their wars, 

20. ASHER—“ Blessed.” Its allotment was the sea coast 
between Tyre and Carmel, a district fertile in the pro- 
dyction of the finest corn and oil in all Palestine, 

21. NAPHTALI—The best rendering we know is this, 
“Naphtali is a deer roaming at liberty; he shooteth forth 
goodly branches,” or majestic antlers [TAYLOR's Scripture 
Illustrations], and the meaning of the prophecy seems to 
be that the tribe of Naphtali would be located in a terri- 
tory so fertile and peaceable, that, feeding on the richest 
pasture, he would spread out, like a deer, its branching 
antlers. 

22-96. JoSEPH.—A fruitful bough, &c.—denotes the ex- 
traordinary increase of that tribe (cf. Numbers 1. 33-35; 
Joshua 17. 17; Deuteronomy 33, 17). The patriarch de- 
seribes him as attacked by envy, revenge, temptation, 
ingratitude, yet still, by the grace of God, he triumphed 
over all opposition, so that he became the sustainer of 
Israel; and then he proceeds to shower blessings of every 
kind upon the head of this favourite son, The history of 
the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh, shows how fully 
these blessings were realized, 

27-33. BENJAMIN shall ravin like a wolf.—This tribe in 
its early history spent its energies in petty or inglorious 
warfare, and especially in the violent and unjust contest 
(Judges 19., 20.), in which it engaged with the other tribes, 
when, notwithstanding two victories, it was almost exter- 
minated. 28. all these are the twelve tribes of Israe]l— 
or ancestors, J acob’s prophetic words obviously refer not 
50 much to the sons as to the tribes of Israel. 29. he 
charged them—The charge had already been given, and 
solemnly undertaken (ch. 47, 31). But in mentioning his 
wishes now, and rehearsing all the circumstances con- 
nected with the purchase of Machpelah, he wished to de- 
clare, with his latest breath, before all his family, that he 
died in the same faith as Abraham, 33. when Jacob 
had made an end of commanding his sons—It is prob- 


GENESIS L. 


Mourning for Jacob, 


able that he was supernaturally strengthened for this last 
momentous office of the patriarch, and that when the 
Divine afflatus ceased, his exhausted powers giving way, 
he yielded up the ghost, and was gathered unto his people, 


CHAPTER L. 


Ver. 1-26. MOURNING FOR JACOB. 1. Joseph fell upon 
his father’s face, &c.—On him, as the principal member 
of the.family, devolved the duty of closing the eyes of his 
venerable parent (cf. ch, 46. 4), and imprinting the farewell 
kiss, 2. Joseph commanded his servants the physi- 
cians to embalm his father, &c.—In ancient Egypt the 
embalmers were a class by themselves. The process of em- 
balmment consisted in infusing a great quantity of resin- 
ous substances into the cavities of the body, after the in- 
testines had been removed, and then a regulated degree of 
heat was applied to dry up the humours,as well as de- 
compose the tarry materials which had been previously 
introduced, Thirty days were allotted for the completion 
of this process; forty more were spent in anointing it 
with spices;. the body, tanned from this operation, being 
then washed, was wrapped in numerous folds of linen 
cloth—the joinings of which were fastened with guin, and 
then deposited in a wooden chest made in the form of a 
human figure. 3. the Egyptians mourned, &c.—It was 
made a period of public mourning, as on the death of a 
royal personage. 4- Joseph spake unto the house of 
Pharaoh, &c.—Care was tuken to let it be known that 
the family sepulchre was provided before leaving Canaan, 
and that an oath bound his family to convey the remains 
thither, Besides, Joseph deemed it right to apply for a 
special leave of absence; and being unfit, as a mourner, 
to appear in the royal presence, he made the request 
through the medium of others. 7-9. Joseph went up to 
bury his father—a journey of 300 miles. The funeral cay- 
alcade, composed of the nobility and military, with their 
equipages, would exhibit an imposing appearance. 10. 
they came to the threshing-floor of Atad, &c.—“ Atad” 
may be taken asa common noun, signifying ‘“‘the pJain of 
the thorn bushes,” It was on the border between Egypt 
and Canaan; andas the last opportunity of indulging grief 
was always the most violent, the Egyptians made a pro- 
longed halt at this spot, while the family of Jacob prob- 
ably proceeded by themselves to the place of sepulture, 
15-21. When Joseph’s brethren saw that their father 
was dead, they said, Joseph will peradventure hate 
us, &c.—Joseph was deeply affected by this communica- 
tion. He gave them the strongest assurances of his for- 
giveness, and thereby gave both a beautiful trait of his 
own pious character, as well as appeared an eminent type 
of the Saviour. 22, 23. Joseph dwelt in Egypt—He 
lived eighty years after his elevation to the chief power, 
witnessing a great increase in the prosperity of the king- 
dom, and also of his own family and kindred—the infant 
chureh of God. 24. Joseph said unto his brethren, I 
die—The national feelings of the Egyptians would have 
been opposed to his burialin Canaan; but he gave the 
strongest proof of the strength of his faith and full ussur- 
ance of the promises, by “the commandment concerning 
his bones,”’ 26. they embalmed him—His funeral would 
be conducted in the highest style of Egyptian magnifi- 
cence, and his mummied corpse carefully preserved till 
the Exodus, 
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Increase of the Israelites 


THE SECOND BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED emt 


EXODUS I, II. 


Birth and Preservation of Moses. 


EXODUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-22. INCREASE OF THE ISRAELITES. 1. Now these 
are the names—(See on ch. 46, 8-26). ‘7. children of Israel 
were fruitful—They were living in a land where, accord- 
tng to the testimony of an ancient author, mothers pro- 
duced three and four sometimes at a birth; and a modern 
writer declares “the females in Egypt, as well among the 
human race as among animals, surpass all others in fruit- 
fulness.” To this natural cireumstance must be added 
the fulfilment of the promise madetoAbraham. 8. Now 
there arose up a new king—About sixty years after the 
death of Joseph a revolution took place—by which the 
old dynasty was overthrown, and upper and lower Egypt 
were united into one kingdom. Assuming that the king 
formerly reigned in Thebes, it is probable that he would 
know nothing about the Hebrews; and that, as foreigners 
and shepherds, the new government would, from the first, 
regard them with dislike and scorn. 9. hesaid... Be- 
hold, the . . . children of Isreel are more and might- 
ler than we—They had risen to great prosperity—as 
during the lifetime of Joseph and his royal patron, they 
had, probably, enjoyed a free grant of the land. Their 
increase and prosperity were viewed with jealousy by the 
new government; 9nd as Goshen lay between Egypt and 
Canaan, on the border of which latter country were a 
number of war'ike tribes, it was perfectly conformable to 
the suggestions of worldly policy that they should en- 
slave and maltreat them, through apprehension of their 
joining in any invasion by those foreign rovers. The 
new king, who neither knew the name nor cared for the 
services of Joseph, was either Amvosis, or one of his imme- 
diate successors. [OSBURN.] 11. Therefore they did set 
over them taskmasters—Having first obliged them, it 
is thought, to pay a ruinous rent, and involved them in 
difficulties, that new government, in pursuance of its op- 
pressive policy, degraded them to the condition of serfs— 
employing them exactly as the labouring people are in 
the present day (driven in companies or bands), in rear- 
ing the public works, with taskmasters, who anciently 
had sticks—now whips—to punish the indolent, or spur 
on the too languid. All public or royal buildings, in 
ancient Egypt, were built by captives; and on some of 
them was placed an inscription that no free citizen had 
been engaged in this servileemployment. they built for 
Pharzoh treasure cities—These two store places were in 
the land of Goshen; and being situated near a border 
liable to invasion, they were fortified cities (cf. 2 Chron- 
icles 11.12), Pithom (Greek Patumos), lay on the eastern 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, about twelve Roman miles 
from Heliopolis; and Raamses, called by the LX X. Hero- 
opolis, lay between the same branch of the Nile and the 
Bitter Lakes. These two fortified cities were situated, 
therefore, in the same valley; and the fortifications, which 
Pharaoh commanded to be built around both, had prob- 
ably the same common object, of obstructing the entrance 
into Egypt, which this valley furnished the enemy from 
Asia. [HENGSTENBERG.] 13, 14. The Egyptians... 
made their lives bitter with hard bondage, in mortar 
and in brick—Rw ns of great brick buildings are found 
in all parts of Egypt. The use of crude brick, baked in 
the sun, was universal in upper and lower Eg ypt, both 
for public and private buildings; all but the temples 
themselves, were of crude brick. It is worthy of remark, 
that more bricks bearing the name of Thothmes IIl., who 
is supposed to have been the king of Egypt at the time 
of the Exodus, have been discovered than of any other 
period. [WILKINSON.] Parties of these brickmakers are 
seen depicted on the ancient monuments with “task- 
masters ’’—some standing, others in a sitting posture be- 
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side the labourers, with their uplifted sticks in their 
hands, 15. the king of Egypt spake to the Hebrew 
midwives—Two only were spoken to—either they were 
the heads of a large corporation [LABORDE], or, by tam- 
pering with these two, the king designed to terrify the 
rest into secret compliance with his wishes. [CALYVIN.] 
16. if it be a son, then ye shall kill him—Opinions are 
divided, however, what was the method of destruction 
which the king did recommend. Some think that the 
“stools” were low seats on which these obstetric practi- 
tioners sat by the bedside of the Hebrew women; and 
that, as they might easily discover the sex, so, whenever 
a boy appeared, they were to strangle it, unknown to its 
parents; while others are of opinion that the “stools” 
were stone troughs, by the river side—into which, when 
the infants were washed, they were to be, as it were, ac- 
cidentally dropped. 17. But the midwives feared God— 
Their faith inspired them with such courage as to risk 
their lives, by disobeying the mandate of a cruel tyrant; 
but it was blended with weakness, which made them 
shrink from speaking the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth. 20, Ged dealt well with the 
midvswives—This represents God as rewarding them for 
telling a lie. This difficulty is wholly removed by a more 
correct translation. To make or build up a house in He- 
brew idiom, means to have a numerous progeny. The 
passage then should be rendered thus: God protected the 
midwives, and the people waxed very mighty; and be- 
cause the midwives feared, the Hebrews grew and pros- 
pered, } 


CHAPTER II: 


Ver. 1-10. BrIrTH AND PRESERVATION OF MOSES. 1. 
there went a man of the house of Levi, &c._—Amram 
was the husband, and Jochebed the wife (cf. ch. 6,2; Num- 
bers 26,59), The marriage took place, and two children, 
Miriam and Aaron, were born some years before the ins 
fanticidal edict. 2. the woman... bare a son, &¢.— 
Some extraordinary appearance of remarkable comeli- 
ness led his parents to augur his future greatness, Deauty 
was regarded by the ancients as a mark of the Divine 
favour. hid him three months—The parents were a 
pious couple, and the measures they took were prompted 
not only by parental attachment, but by a strong faith in 
the blessing of God prospering their endeayours to save 
the infant. 3. she took for him an ark of bulrushes— 
papyrus, a thick, strong, and tough reed. slime—the 
mud of the Nile, which, when hardened, is very tena- 
cious, pitch—mineral tar. Boats of this description are 
seen daily floating on the surface of the river, with no 
other caulking than Nile mud (cf. Isaiab 18.2), and they 
are perfectly water-tight, unless the coating is forced 
off by stormy weather, flags—a general term for sea 
or river-weed. The chest was not, as is often repre- 
sented, committed to the bosom of the water, but laid on 
the bank, where it would naturally appear to have been 
drifted by the current and arrested by the reedy thicket. 
The spot is traditionally said to be the Isle of Rodah, near 
Old Cairo. 4. his sister—Miriam would probably be a 
girl of ten or twelve years of age at the time. 5. the 
daughter of Pharaoh came down to wash herself at 
the river—The occasion is thought to have been a re- 
ligious solemnity which the royal family opened by 
bathing in the sacred stream. Peculiar sacredness was 
attached to those portious of the Nile which flowed near 
the temples. The water was there fenced off as a protec- 
tion from the crocodiles; and doubtless the princess had 
an enclosure reserved for her own use, the road to which 
seems to have been well known to Jochebed, walked 
along—in procession or in file. she sent her maid—her 


Moses’ Sympathy for the Hebrews. 


immediate attendant. The term is different from that 
rendered “maidens.” 6-9. when she had opened it, she 
saw the child—The narrative is picturesque. No tale of 
romance ever described a plot more skilfully laid, or 
more full of interest in the development. The expedient 
of the ark—the slime and pitch—the choice of the time 
and place—the appeal to the sensibilities of the female 
breast—the stationing of the sister as a watch of the pro- 
ceedings—her timely suggestion of a nurse—and the en- 
gagement of the mother herself—all bespeak a more than 
ordinary measure of ingenuity as wellas intense solicitude 
on the part of the parents, But the origin of the scheme 
was most probably owing to a Divine suggestion, as its 
success was due to an overruling Providence, who not only 
preserved the child’s life, but provided for his being 
trained in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, 
Hence it is said to have been done by faith (Hebrews 11. 
23), either in the general promise of deliverance, or some 
special revelation made to Amram and Jochebed—and in 
this view, the pious couple gave a beautiful example of a 
firm reliance on the word of God, united with an active 
use of the most suitable means, 10. She brought him 
unto Pharaoh’s daughter—Though it must have been 
nearly as severe a trial for Jochebed to part with him the 
second time as the first, she was doubtless reconciled to it 
by her belief in his high destination as the future de- 
liverer of Israel. His age when removed to the palace is 
not stated; but he was old enough to be well instructed 
in the principles of the true religion; and those early 
impressions, deepened by the power of Divine grace, were 
never forgotten or effaced. he became her son—by 
adoption, and his high rank afforded him advantages in 
education, which in the providence of God were made 


subservient to far different purposes from what his royal - 


patroness intended. she called his mame Moses—His 
parents might, as usual, at the time of his circumcision, 
have given him a name, which is traditionally said to 
have been Joachim, But the name chosen by the -prin- 
cess, whether of Egyptian or Hebrew origin, is the only 
one by which he has ever been known to the church; and 
it is a permanent memorial of the painful incidents of his 
birth and infancy. 

11-3. His SYMPATHY WITH THE HEBREWS. il. in 
those days, when Moses was grown—not in age and 
stature only, but in power as well as in renown for ac- 
complishments and military prowess (Acts 7.23). Thereis 
a gap here in the sacred history which, however, is sup- 
plied by the inspired commentary of Paul, who has tully 
detailed the reasons as weil as extent of the change that 
took place in his worldly condition; and whether, as some 
say, his royal mother had proposed to make him co-re- 
gent and successor to the crown, or some other circum- 
stances, led toa declaration of his mind, he determined 
to renounce the palace and identify himself with the suf- 
fering people of God (Hebrews 11, 24-26). The descent of 

*some great sovereigns, like Diocletian and Charles V., 
from a throne into private life, is nothing to the sacrifice 
which Moses made through the power of faith. he went 
out unto his brethren—to make a full and systematic 
inspection of their condition in the various parts of the 
country where they were dispersed (Acts 7. 23), and he 
adopted this proceeding in pursuance of the patriotic 
purpose that the faith, which is of the operation of God, 
was even then forming in his heart, he spied an Egyp- 
tian smiting am HMebrew—one of the taskmasters scourg- 
ing a Hebrew slave without any just cause (Acts7. 24), 
and in so cruel a manner, that he seems to have died 
under the barbarous treatment—for the conditions of 
the sacred story imply such a fatal issue. The sight was 
new and strange to him, and though pre-eminent for 
meekness (Numbers 12.3), he was fired with indignation, 
12. he slew the Egyptian, and hid him in the sand— 
This act of Moses may seem, and indeed by some has 
been condemned as rash and unjustifiable—in plain terms 
a deed of assassination. But we must not judge of his 
action in such a country and age by the standard of law 
and the notions of right which prevail in our Christian 
land; and, besides, not only is it not spoken of as a crime 
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in Scripture or as distressing the perpetrator with re- 
morse, but according to existing customs among nomadis 
tribes, he was bound to avenge the blood of a brother, 
The person he slew, however, being a government officer, 
he had rendered himself amenable to the laws cf Egypt, 
and therefore he endeavoured to screen himself from the 
consequences by concealment of the corpse. 13, 14. two 
men of the Hebrews strove together—His benevolent 
mediation in this strife—though made in the kindest and 
mildest manner, was resented, and the taunt of the ag- 
gressor showing that Moses’ conduct on the preceding 
day had become generally known, he determined to con- 
sult his safety by immediate flight (Hebrews 11. 27). These 
two incidents prove that neither were the Israelites yet 
ready to go out of Egypt, nor Moses prepared to be their 
leader (James 1. 20). It was by the staffand not the sword 
—by the meekness, and not the wrath of Moses that God 
was to accomplish that great work of deliverance. Both 
he and the people of Israel were for forty years longer cast 
into the furnace of affliction, yet it was therein that He 
had chosen them (Isaiah 48.10) 15. Moses fied from the 
face of Pharaoh—his flight took place in the second year 
of Thothmes I, dwelt in the land of Midian—situated 
on the eastern shore of the gulf of the Red Sea, and oc- 
cupied by the posterity of Midian the son of Cush. The 
territory extended northward to the top of the gulf, and 
westward far across the desert of Sinai. And from their 
position near the sea, they early combined trading with 
pastoral pursuits (Genesis 37.28). The head-quarters of 
Jethro are supposed to have been where Dahab-Madian 
now stands; and from Moses coming direct to that place, 
he may have travelled with acaravan of merchants. But 
another place is fixed by tradition in Wady Shuweib, or 
Jethro’s valley, on the east of the mountain of Moses, 
sat down by a well—See on Genesis 29.3, 16-22. the 
priest of Midiam—As the officers were usually conjoined, 
he was the ruler also of the people called Cushites or 
Ethiopians, and like many other chiefs of pastoral people 
in that early age, he still retained the faith and worship, 
of the true God. sewen daughters—were shepherdesses 
to whom Moses was favourably introduced, by an act of. 
courtesy and courage in protecting them from the rude: 
shepherds of some neighbouring tribeatawell. Heafter- 
wards formed a close and permanent alliance with this 
family, by marrying one of the daughters, Zipporah (a 
little bird), called a Cushite or Ethiopian (Numbers 12,.1),, 
and whom he doubtless obtained in the manner of Jacob: 
by service. He had by her two sons, whose names.were, 
according to common practice, commemorative of inei= - 
dents in the family history. 23. The king of Egypt 
died: and the children of Israel sighed by reason of 
the bondage—The language seems to imply that the Is- 
raelites had experienced a partial relaxation, probably 
through the influence of Moses’ royal patroness; but in 
the reign of her father’s successor the persecution was re- 
newed with increased severity. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-22. DIVINE APPEARANCE AND COMMISSION TO 
Mosss. 1. Now Meses kept the flock—This employment 
he had entered on in furtherance of his. matrimonial 
views (see on ch. 2, 21), but it is probable he was continuing 
his service now on other terms like Jacob during the Jat- 
ter years of his stay with Laban (Genesis 30.28). he led 
the flock to the back side of the desert—i; ¢., on the west 
of the desert [GESENIUS], and assuming Jethro’s head- 
quarters to have been at Dahab—the route by which Moses 
led his flock must have been west through the wide valley 
ealled by the Arabs, Wady-es-Zugherah [ROBINSON ], which 
conducted into the interior of the wilderness. Mountain 
of God—so named either according teTZebrew idiom from 
its great height, as “great mountains,” JTebrew, “‘ moun- 
tains of God” (Psalm 36, 6); ‘‘ goodly cedars,” Hebrew, “ ce- 
dars of God’’ (Psalm 80, 10), or some think from its being 
the old abode of * the glory ;” or finally from its being the 
theatre of transactions most memorable in the history 
of the true religion to Horeb—rather, Horeb-ward. Ho- 
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reb, i.e., dry, desert, was the general name for the moun- 
tainous district in which Sinai is situated, and of which 
itisa part. (See on ch. 19.) It was used to designate the 
region comprehending that immense range of lofty, deso- 
late, and barren hills, at the base of which, however, there 
are not only many patches of verdure to be seen, but al- 
most all the valleys, or wadys, as they are called, show a 
thin coating of vegetation—which, towards the south, be- 
comes more luxuriant. The Arab shepherds seldom take 
their flocks to a greater distance than one day’s journey 
from their camp. Moses must have gone at least two days’ 
journey, and although he seems to have been only follow- 
ing his pastoral course, that region, from its numerous 
springs in the clefts of the rocks, being the chief resort of 
the tribes during the summer heats, the Providence of God 
led him thither for an important purpose. 2, 3. the An- 
gel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire— 
It is common in Scriptures to represent the elements and 
operations of nature, as winds, fires, earthquakes, pesti- 
lence, every thing enlisted in executing the Divine will, as 
the ‘‘angels” or messengers of God. But in such cases 
God himself is considered as really, though invisibly, 
present. Here the preternatural fire may be primarily 
meant by the expression ‘‘ Angel of the Lord ;” but it is 
clear that under this symbol, the Divine Being was pres- 
ent, whose name is given (v. 4, 6), and elsewhere called the 
angel of the covenant, Jehovah-Jesus. out of the midst 
of a bush—The wild acacia or thorn, with which that des- 
ert abounds, and which is generally dry and brittle, so 
much so, that at certain seasons, a spark might kindle a 
district far and wide intoa blaze. A fire, therefore, being 
in the midst of such a desert bush was a “great sight.” It 
is generally supposed to have been emblematic of the Is- 
raelites’ condition in Egypt—oppressed by a grinding ser- 
vitude and a bloody persecution, and yet, in spite of the 
eruel policy that was bent on annihilating them, they 
continued as numerous and thriving asever. The reason 
was ‘‘God was in the midst of them.’”’ The symbol may 
also represent the present state of the Jews, as well as of 
the Church generally in the world. 4. when the Lord 
saw that he turned aside to see—The manifestations 
which God anciently made of himself were always ac- 
companied by clear, unmistakable signs that the com- 
munications were really from heaven. This certain evi- 
dence was given to Moses. He saw a fire, but no human 
agent to kindle it; he heard a voice, but no human lips 
from which it came; he saw no living Being, but One was 
in the bush, in the heat of the flames, who knew him and 
. addressed him by name. Who could this be but a Divine 
Being? 5. put off thy shoes—The direction was in con- 
formity with a usage which was well known to Moses— 
for the Egyptian priests observed it in their temples, and 
which is observed in all Eastern countries—where the peo- 
ple take off their shoes or sandals, as we do our hats. But 
the Eastern idea is not precisely the same as the Western. 
With us, the removal of the hat isan expression of rever- 
ence for the place we enter, or rather of Him who is wor- 
shipped there. With them the removal of the shoes is a 
confession of personal defilement, and conscious unwor- 
thiness to stand in the presence of unspotted holiness. 
6-8. Lam the God . , . come down to deliver—The rev- 
erential awe of Moses must have been relieved by the Di- 
vine Speaker (see on Matthew 22. 82), announcing himself 
in his covenant character, and by the welcome intelli- 
gence communicated. Moreover, the time, as well as all 
the circumstances of this miraculous appearance were 
such as to give him an illustrious display of God’s faith- 
fulness to his promises. The period of Israel’s journey 
and affliction in Egypt had been predicted (Genesis 15. 13), 
and it was during the last year of the term which had still 
to run that the Lord appeared in the burning bush. 10- 
22. Come now therefore, and I will send thee—Con- 
sidering the patriotic views that had formerly animated 
the breast of Moses, we might have anticipated that no 
mission could have been more welcome to his heart than 
to be einployed in the national emancipation of Israel. 
But he evinced great reluctance to it and stated a variety 
of objections, all of which were successfully met and re- 
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moved—and the happy issue of his labours was minutely 
described. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-31. MrrRAcULOUS CHANGE OF THE Rop, &. I. 
But béhold—Hebrew, “If,” ‘“ perhaps,” “‘ they will not be- 
lieve me”—What evidence can I produce of my Divine 
mission? There was still a want of full confidence, not 
in the character and Divine power of his employer, but in 
His presence and power always accompanying him, He 
insinuated that his communication might be rejected and 
himself treated as an impostor. 2. The Lord said,.,. 
What is that in thine hand ?—The question was put not 
to elicit information which God required, but to draw the 
particular attention of Moses. A rod—probably the 
shepherd’s crook—among the Arabs, a long staff, with a 
curved head, varying «from three to six feet in length, 
6. Put now thine hand into thy bosom—the open part 
of his outer robe, worn about the girdle. 9. take of the 
water of the river—Nile. Those miracles, two of which 
were wrought then, and the third to be performed on his 
arrival in Goshen, were at first designed to encourage 
himself as satisfactory proofs of his Divine mission, and 
to be repeated for the special confirmation of his embassy 
before the Israelites. 10-13. I am not eloquent—lIt is 
supposed that Moses labéured under a natural defect of 
utterance, or had a difficulty in the free and fluent ex- 
pression of his ideas in the Egyptian language, which he 
had long disused. This new objection was also overruled, 
but still Moses, who foresaw the manifold difficulties of 
the undertaking, was anxious to be freed from the respon- 
sibility. 14. the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Moses—The Divine Being is not subject to ebul- 
litions of passion; but his displeasure was manifested by 
transferring the honour of the priesthood, which would 
otherwise have been bestowed on Moses, to Aaron, who 
was from this time destined to be the head of the house 
of Levi (1 Chronicles 23. 18). Marvellous had been his 
ecndescension and patience in dealing with Moses; and 
now every remaining scruple was removed by the unex- 
pected and welcome intelligence that his brother Aaron 
was to be his colleague. God knew from the beginning 
what Moses would do, but he reserves this motive to the 
last as the strongest to rouse his languid heart, and Moses 
now fully and cordially complied with thecall. If we are 
surprised at his backwardness amidst all the signs and 
promises that were given him, we must admire his can- 
dour and honesty in recording it. 18. Moses... re= 
turned to Jethro—Being in his service, it was right to 
obtain his consent, but Moses eyinced piety, humility, 
and prudence, in not divulging the special object of his 
journey. 19. all the men are dead which sought thy 
life—The death of the Egyptian monarch took place in 
the four hundred and twenty-ninth year of the Hebrew 
sojourn in that land, and that event, according to the law 
of Egypt, took off his proscription of Moses, if it had 
been publicly issued, 20. Moses took his wife and 
sons, and set them upon an ass—Septuagint, “asses.” 
Those animals are not now used in the desert of Sinai, 
except by the Arabs for short distances, returned—en- 
tered on his journey towards Egypt. he took the rod of 
God—so called from its being appropriated to His service, 
and because whatever miracles it might be employed in 
performing would be wrought not by its inherent prop- 
erties, but by a Divine power following on its use. (Cf. 
Acts 3,12), 24. inn—Hebrew, a halting-place for the night. 
the Lord met him, and sought to kill him—i. e., he 
was either overwhelmed with mental distress or over- 
taken by a sudden and dangerous malady. The narrative 
is obscure, but the meaning seems to be, that, led during 
his illness to a strict self-examination, he was deeply 
pained and grieved at the thought of having, to please his 
wife, postponed or neglected the circumcision of one of 
his sons, probably the younger. To dishonour that sign 
and seal of the covenant was criminal in any Hebrew 
peculiarly so in one destined to be the leader and deliverer 
of the Hebrews; and he seems to have felt his sickness as 
a merited chastisement for his sinful omission, Con- 


First Interview with Pharaoh. 


cerned for her husband’s safety, Zipporah overcomes her 
maternal feelings of aversion to the painful rite, performs 
herself, by means of one of the sharp flints with which 
part of the desert’ abounds, an operation which her hus- 
d, on whom the duty devolved, was unable to do, and 
ving bréught the bloody evidence, exclaimed in the 
painful excitement of her feelings that from love to him 
she had risked the life of her child. (CALVIN, BULLINGER, 
ROSENMULLER.] 26. So he let him go—Moses recovered; 
but the remembrance of this critical period in his life 
would stimulate the Hebrew legislator to enforce a faith- 
' ful attention to the right of circumcision, when it was 
established as a Divine ordinance in Israel, and made 
their peculiar distinction as a people. 27. Aaron met 
him in the mount of God and kissed him—After a 
separation of forty years, their meeting would be mutually 
happy. Similar are the salutations of Arab friends when 
they meet in the desert still; conspicuous is the kiss on 
each side of the head, 29. Moses and Aaron went— 
towards Egypt, Zipporah and her sons having been sent 
back. (Cf. ch. 18.2). gathered ... all the elders—Aaron 
was spokesman, and Moses performed the appointed 
miracles—through which “the people,” i. e., the elders, 
believed (1 Kings 17. 24; Joshua 3. 2), and received the 
joyful tidings of the errand on which Moses had come 
with devout thanksgiving. Formerly they had slighted 
the message and rejected the messenger. Formerly Moses 
had gone in his own strength, now he goes leaning on 
God, and strong only through faith in Him who had sent 
nim. Israel also had been taught a useful lesson, and it 
was good for both that they had been afflicted. 


. CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-23. Frrst INTERVIEW WITH PHARAOH. 1. Moses 
and Aaron went in—As representatives of the Hebrews, 
they were entitled to ask an audience of the king, and 
their thorough Egyptian training taught them how and 
when to seek it. and told Pharaoh—when introduced, 
they delivered a message in the name of the God of 
Israel. This is the first time He is mentioned by that 
national appellation in Scripture. It seems to have been 
used by Divine direction (ch. 4, 2), and designed to put 
honour on the Hebrews in their depressed condition (He- 
brews 11.16). 2. Pharaoh said, Who is the Lord—rather 
“Jehovah.” Lord was acommon name applied to objects 
of worship; but Jehovah was a name he had never heard 
of; he estimated the character and power of this God by 
the abject and miserable condition of the worshippers, 
and concluded that He held as lowa rank among the gods 
as his people did in the nation. To demonstrate the 
supremacy of the true God over all the gods of Egypt, 
was the design of the plagues. I know not the Lord, 
neither will I let Israel go—As his honour and interest 
were both involved he determined to crush this attempt, 
and in a tone of insolence, or perhaps profanity, rejected 
the request for the reléase of the Hebrew slaves. 3. The 
God of the Hebrews hath met with us—Instead of being 
provoked into reproaches or threats, they mildly assured 
him that it was not a proposal originating among them- 
felves, but a duty enjoined on them by their God. They 
had for a long series of years been debarred from the 
privilege of religious worship, and as there was reason to 
fear that a continued neglect of Divine ordinances would 
draw down upon them the judgments of offended heaven, 
they begged permission to go three days’ journey into the 
desert—a place of seclusion—where their sacrificial ob- 
servances would neither suffer interruption nor give 
umbrage to the Egyptians. In saying this, they concealed 
their ultimate design of abandoning the kingdom, and by 
making this partial request at first, they probably wished 
to try the king’s temper before they disclosed their inten- 
tionsany farther. But they said only what God had put in 
their mouths (ch. 3. 12,18), and this “‘legalizes the specific 
act, while it gives no sanction to the general habit of dis- 
simulation.” [CHALMERS,.] 4. Wherefore do ye, Moses 
and Aaron, let the people from their works t &¢c.—With- 
out taking any. notice of what they had said, he treated 
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them as ambitious demagogues, who were appealing to 
the superstitious feelings of the people, tostir up sedition, 
and diffuse a spirit of discontent, which spreading through 
so vast a body of slaves, might endanger the peace of the 
country, 6. Pharaoh commanded—It was a natural 
consequence of the high displeasure created by this in- 
terview, that he should put additional burdens on the 
oppressed Israelites, taskmasters—Egyptian overseers, 
appointed to exact labour of the Israelites. officers— 
Hebrews placed over their brethren, under the taskmas- 
ters, precisely analogous to the Arab officers set over the 
Arab Fellahs, the poor labourers in modern Egypt. 7%. 
ye shall no more give the people straw to make 
brick—The making of bricks appears te have been a 
government monopoly, as the ancient bricks are nearly 
all stamped with the name of a king, and they were 
formed, as they are still in Lower Egypt, of clay mixed 
with chopped straw, and dried or hardened in the sun. 
The Israelites were employed in this drudgery; and 
though they still dwelt in Goshen, and held property in 
flocks and herds, they were compelled in rotation to serve - 
in the brick-quarries, pressed in alternating groups, just 
as the jellaheen or peasants are marched by press-gangs 
in thesame country still. Let them go and gather straw 
fer themselves, &c.—The enraged despot did not issue 
orders to do an impracticable thing. The Egyptian reap- 
ers in the corn-harvest were accustomed merely to cut off 
the ears and leave the stalk standing. 8. tale--an ap- 
pointed number of bricks. The materials of their labour 
were to be no longer supplied, and yet, as the same 
amount of produce was exacted daily, it is impossible to 
imagine more aggravated cruelty—a more perfect speci- 
men of Oriental despotism. 12. So the people were 
scattered—It was an immense grievance to the labourers 
individually, but there would be no hindrance from the 
husbandmen whose fields they entered, as almost all the 
lands of Egypt were in the possession of the crown 
(Genesis 47,20), 13-19. taskmasters hasted them ... 
officers . . . beaten—As the nearest fields were bared, 
and the people had to go farther for stubble, it was im- 
possible for them to meet the demand by the usual tale 
of bricks. “The beating of the officers is just what might 
have been expected from an Eastern tyrant, especially in 
the valley of the Nile, as it appears from the monuments, 
that ancient Egypt, like modern China, was principally 
governed by the stick.” [TayLor.] ‘‘The mode of beat- 
ing was by the offender being laid flat on the ground, and 
generally held by the hands and feet while the chastise- 
ment was administered.’ [WILKINSON.] (Deuteronomy 
25.2.) A picture representing the Hebréws on a brick- 
field, exactly as described in this chapter, was found in 
an Egyptian tomb at Thebes. 20, 21. They met Moses. 
... The Lord look upon you, and judge—Thus the de- 
liverer of Israel found that this patriotic interference did, 
in the first instance, only aggravate the evil he wished to 
remove, and that instead of receiving the gratitude, he 
was loaded with the reproaches of his countrymen, But 
as the greatest darkness is immediately before the dawn, 
so the people of God are often plunged into the deepest 
affliction when on the eve of their deliverance, and so it 
was in this case. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-13. RENEWAL OF THE PROMISE, 1. Lord said 
unto Moses—The Lord, who is long-suffering and in- 
dulgent to the errors and infirmities of his people, made 
allowance for the mortification of Moses as the result of 
this first interview, and cheered him with the assurance 
of a speedy and successful termination to his embassy. 
2. And God spake unto Moses—for his further encour- 
agement, there was made to him an emphatic repetition 
of the promise (ch. 8.20) 3.1... God Almighty—All 
enemies must fall, all difficulties must vanish before my 
Omnipotent power, and the patriarchs had abundant 
proofs of this. but by my name, &c.—rather, inter- 
rogatively, by my name Jehovah was I not known to 
them? Am not I, the Almighty God who pledged my 
honour for the fulfilment of the covenant, also the self 
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existent God who lives to accomplish it. Rest assured, 
therefore, that I shall bring it to pass. This passage has 
occasioned much discussion; and it has been thought by 
many to intimate that as the name Jehovah was not 
known to the patriarchs, at least in the full bearing or 
practical experience of it, the honour of the disclosure 
was reserved to Moses, who was the first sent with a 
message in the name of Jehovah, and enabled to attest 
it by a series of public miracles. 9-11. Moses spake so 
unto the children of Israel—The increased severities 
inflicted on the Israelites seem to have so entirely crushed 
their spirits, as well as irritated them, that they refused 
to listen to any more communications (ch. 14.12), Eyen 
the faith of Moses himself was faltering; and he would 
have abandoned the enterprise in despair had he not re- 
ceived a positive command from God to revisit the people 
without delay, and at the same time renew their demand 
on the king in a more decisive and peremptory tone, 
12. how then shall... who am ef uncircumcised 
lips 7—A metaphorical expression among the Hebrews, 
who, taught to look on the circumcision of any part as 
denoting perfection, signified its deficiency or unsuitable- 
ness by uncircumcision. The words here express how 
painfully Moses felt his want of utterance or persuasive 
oratory. Hescems to have fallen into the same deep de- 
spondency as his brethren, and to be shrinking with 
nervous timidity from a difficult, if not desperate cause, 
If he had succeeded so ill with the people, whose dearest 
interests were all involved, what better hope could he 
entertain of his making more impression on the heart of 
a king elated with pride and strong in the possession of 
absolute power? How strikingly was the indulgent for- 
bearance of God displayed towards his people amid all 
their backwardness to hail his announcement of ap- 
proaching deliverance! .No perverse complaints or care- 
less indifference on their part retarded the development 
of His gracious purposes. On the contrary, here, as 
generally, the course of his providence is slow in the 
infliction of judgments, while it moves more quickly, 
as it were, when misery is to be relieved or benefits con- 
ferred, 

14-30. THE GENEALOGY OF MosES, 14. These be the 
heads of their fathers’ houses—chiefs or governors of 
their houses. The insertion of this genealogical table in 
this part of the narrative was intended to authenticate 
the descent of Moses and Aaron. Both of them were 
commissioned to act so important a part in the events 
transacted in the court of Egypt, and afterwards elevated 
to so high offices in the government and Church of God, 
that it was of the utmost importance that their lineage 
should be accurately traced. Reuben and Simeon being 
the eldest of Jacob’s sons, a passing notice is taken of 
them, and then the historian advances to the enumera- 
tion of the principal persons in the house of Levi. 20. 
Amram took him Jochebed his father’s sister to wife 
—The Septuagint and Syriac versions render it his cousin. 
23. Elisheba—i.e., Elizabethan, These minute particu- 
lars recorded of the family of Aaron, while he has passed 
over his own, indicate the real modesty of Moses. An 
ambitious man or an impostor would have acted in a 
different manner. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver, 1-25. SrconpD INTERVIEW WITH PHARAOH. 1. 
the Lord said unto Moses—He is here encouraged to 
wait again on the king—not, however, as formerly, in 
the attitude of ahumble suppliant, but now armed with 
credentials as God’s ambassador, and to make his de- 
mand in a tone and manner which no earthly monarch 
or court ever witnessed. I have made thee a God—made, 
¢.e., set, appointed; ‘ta god,’ i. e., he was to act in this 
business as God’s representative, to act and speak in his 
name, and to perform things beyond the ordinary course 
of nature. The Orientals familiarly say of a man who is 
eminently great or wise “he is a god’? among men. 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet—i. e., inter- 
preter or spokesman, The one was to be the vicegerent 
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of God, and the other must be considered the speaker 
throughout all the ensuing scenes, even though his name 
is notexpressly mentioned, 3. I will harden Pharaoh’s 
heart—This would be the result. But tlfe Divine message 
would be the vccasion, not the cause of the king’s impenitent 
obduracy. 4,5. Imay iay mine hand upon “Kgypt, &e. 
—The succession of terrible judgments with which the 
country was about to be scourged would fally demon- 
strate the supremacy of Israel’s God. 7%. Moses was four- 
score years—This advanced age was a pledge that they 
had not been readily betrayed into a rash or hazardous 
enterprise, and that under its attendant infirmities they 
could not have carried through the work on which they 
were entering had they not been supported by a Divine 
hand, 8. When Pharaoh shall speak unto you, &c.— 
The king would naturally demand some evidence of their 
having been sent from God; and as he would expect the 
ministers of his own gods to do the same works, the con- 
test, in the nature of the case, would be one of miracles. 
Notice has already been taken of the rod of Moses (ch. 4, 
2), but rods were carried also by all nobles and official per- 
sons in the court of Pharaoh. It was an Egyptian custom, 
and the rods were symbols of authority orrank. Hence 
God commanded his servants to use a rod. 10. Aaron 
cast 2own his rod before Pharaoh, &c.—It is to be pre- 
sumed that Pharaoh had demanded a proof of their Divine 
mission. 11, then Pharaoh also called the wise men 
and the sorcerers, &c.—His object in calling them was to 
ascertain whether this doing of Aaron’s was really a 
work of Divine power or merely a feat of magical art. 
The magicians of Egypt in modern times have been long 
celebrated adepts in charming serpents, and particularly 
by pressing the nape of the neck, they throw them intoa 
kind of catalepsy, which renders them stiff and immoy-« 
able—thus seeming to change them intoarod. They con- 
ceal the serpent about their persons, and by acts of leger- 
demain produce it from their dress, stiff and straight as a 
rod. Just the same trick was played off by their ancient 
predecessors, the most renowned of whom, Jannes and 
Jambres (2 Timothy 3. 8), were called in on this oceasion, 
They had time after the summons to make suitable prep- 
arations—and soit appears they succeeded by their “en- 
chantments” in practising an illusion on the senses, 12. 
but Aaron’s rod swallowed up their rods, &¢c,—This 
was what they could not be prepared for, and the dis- 
comfiture appeared in the loss of their rods, which were 
probably real serpents. 14. Pharaoh’s heart is hardened 
—Whatever might have been his first impressions, they 
were soon dispelled;.and when he found his magicians 
making similar attempts, he concluded that Aaron’s 
affair was a magical deception, the secret of which was 
not known to his wise men. 15. Get thee unto Pharaoh 
—Now therefore began those appalling miracles of judg- 
ment by which the God of Israel, through his ambassa- 
dors, proved his sole and unchallengeable supremacy over 
all the gods of Egypt, and which were the natural pheno- 
mena of Egypt, at an unusual season, and ina miraculous 
degree of intensity. The court of Egypt, whether held at 
Rameses, or Memphis, or Tanis in the field of Zoan (Psalm 
78. 12), was the scene of those extraordinary transactions, 
and Moses must have resided during that terrible period 
in the immediate neighbourhood, in the morning: lo, 
he goeth out unto the water, &c.—for the purpose of 
ablutions or devotions perhaps; for the Nile was an object 
of superstitious reverence, the patron deity of the country. 
It might be that Moses had been denied admission into 
the palace; but be that as it may, the river was to be the 
subject of the first plague, and therefore he was ordered to 
repair to its banks with the miracle-working rod, now to _ 
be raised, not in demonstration, but in judgment, if the 
refractory spirit of the king should still refuse consent to 
Israel’s departure for their sacred rites, 17-21. Aaron 
lifted up the rod and smote the waters, &c.—Whether 
the water was changed into real blood, or only the appear- 
ance of it (and Omnipotence could effect the one as easily 
as the other), this was a severe calamity. How great must 
have been the disappointment and disgust throughout the 
land when the river became of a blood-red colour, of which 


The Plague of Frogs. EXODUS 
they had a national abhorrence; their favourite beverage 
became a nauseous draught, and when the fish, which 
formed so large an article of food, were destroyed. The 
immense scale on which the plague was inflicted is seen 
by its extending to “ the streams,” or branches of the Nile 
—to the “riyers’’—the canals—the “ ponds” and “pools,” 
that which is left after an overflow—the reservoirs, and 
the many domestic vessels in which the Nile water was 
kept to filter. And accordingly the sufferings of the peo- 
ple from thirst must have been severe. Nothing could 
more humble the pride of Egypt than this dishonour 
brought on their national god, 22. The magicians... 
‘did so with their enchantments, &¢c,—Little or no pure 
water could be procured, and therefore their imitation 
must have been on a small scale—the only drinkable 
water to be got being dug among the sands. It must have 
been on a sample or specimen of water dyed red with 
some colouring matter. But it was sufficient to serve as 
a pretext or command for the king to turn unmoved and 
go to his house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-15. PLAGUE oF Frocs. 1. the Lord spake unto 
Moses, Go unto Pharaoh—The duration of the first plague 
for a whole week must have ratisfied all that it was pro- 
duced not by any accidental causes, but by the agency of 
Omnipotent power. As a judgment of God, however, it 
produced no good effect, and Moses was commanded to 
wait on the king and threaten him, in the event of his 
continued obstinacy, with the infliction of a new and 
different plague. As Pharaoh's answer is not given, it 
may be inferred to have been unfavourable, for the rod 
was again raised. 2. I will smite all thy borders with 
frogs—Those animals, though the natural spawn of the 
river, and therefore objects familiar to the people, were 
on this occasion miraculously multiplied to an amazing 
extent, and it is probable that the ova of the frogs, which 
had been previously deposited in the mire and marshes, 
were miraculously brought to perfection at once. 3. bed= 
ehamber ... bed—mats strewed on the fioor as well as 
more sumptuous divans of the rich. evems—holes made 
in the ground and the sides of which are plastered with 
mortar. kKneading-troughs—those used in Egypt were 
bowls of wicker or rush-work. What must have been tlfe 
state of the people when they could find no means of 
escape from the cold, damp touch and unsightly presence 
of the frogs, as they alighted on every article and vessel 
of food! 5,6. Stretch forth thine hand with thy rod 
ever the streams, &c.—The miracle consisted in the 
reptiles leaving their marshes at the very time he com- 
manded them. 7%. the magicians did so with their en- 
chantments—required great art to make the offensive 
reptiles appear on any small spot of ground. What they 
undertook to do already existed in abundance all around, 
They would better have shown their power by removing 
the frogs. 8. Pharach called, ... Emtreat the Lord, 
that he may take away the frogs from me—The frog, 
which was now used as an instrument of affliction, 
whether from reverence or abhorrence, was an object of 
national superstition with the Egyptians; the god Ptha 
being represented with a frog’s head. But the vast num- 
bers, together with their stench, made them an intoler- 
able nuisance, so that the king was so far humbled as to 
promise that if Moses would intercede for their removal 
he would consent to the departure of Israel, and in com- 
pliance with this appeal, they were withdrawn at the 
very hour named by the monarch himself. But many, 
while suffering the consequences of their sins, make 
promises of amendment and obedience which they after- 
wards forget, and so Pharach, when he saw there was a 
respite, was again hardened. 

16-19. PLAGUE oF Lice. 16. smite the dust of the 
tand, &c.—Aaron’s rod, by the direction of Moses, who 
was commanded by God, was again raised, and the land 
was filled with gnats, nosquitoes—that is the proper 
meaning of the original term. In ordinary cireumstances 
they embitter life in Eastern countries, and therefore the 
terrible nature of this infliction on Egypt may be judged 


VIII, IX. The Murrain of Beasts. 


of when no precautions could preserve from their painful 
sting. The very smallness and insignificance of these 
fierce insects made them a dreadful scourge. The magi- 
cians never attempted any imitation, and what neither 
the blood of the river nor the nuisance of the frogs had 
done, the visitation of this tiny enemy constrained them 
to acknowledge “this is the finger of God,” properly 
“gods,” for they spoke as heathens. 

20-32. PLAGUEOF FLIES. 20. Riseup early ... Pha- 
raoh; lo, he cometh forth to the water, &c.—Pharaoh 
still appearing obdurate, Moses was ordered to meet him 
while walking on the banks of the Nile,and repeat his re- 
quest for the liberation of Israel, threatening in case of 
continued refusal to cover every house from the palace to 
the cottage with swarms of flies—while, as a proof of the 
power that accomplished this judgment, the land of Go- 
shen should be exempted from the calamity. The appeal 
was equally vain as before, and the predicted evil over- 
took the country in the form of what was not “ flies,” such 
as we are accustomed to, but divers sorts of flies (Psalm 
78.45), the gad-fly, the dog-fly, the cockroach, the Egyp- 
tian beetle, for all these are mentioned by different wri- 
ters. They are very destructive, some of them inflicting 
severe bites on animals, others destroying clothes, books, 
plants, every thing—the worship of flies, particularly of 
the beetle, was a prominent part of the religion of the 
ancient Egyptians. The employment of these winged 
deities to chastise them must have been painful and hu- 
miliating to the Egyptians, while it must at the same 
time have strengthened the faith of the Israelites in the 
God of their fathers as the only object of worship. 25-32, 
Pharaoh called for Moses, ... and said, Go ye, sacri- 
fice to your God in the land, &c.—Between impatient 
anxiety to be freed from this scourge, and a reluctance on 
the part of the Hebrew bondsmen, the king followed the 
course of expediency: he proposed to let them free to en- 
gage in their religious rites within any part of the king- 
dom. But true to his instructions, Moses would accede to 
no such arrangement; he stated a most valid reason to 
show the danger of it; and the king having yielded so far 
as to allow them a brief holiday across the border, annexed 
to this concession a request that Moses would entreat with 
Jehovah for the remoyal of the plague. He promised to do 
50, and it was removed the following day. But no sooner 
was the pressure over than the spirit of Pharaoh, like 
a bent bow, sprang back to its wonted obduracy, and, re- 
gardless of his promise, he refused to let the people depart, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-7. MURRAIN OF BEHASTS. 3. Behold, the hand 
of the Lord is on thy cattle—A fifth application was 
made to Pharaoh in behalf of the Israelites by Moses, who 
was instructed to tell him that, if he persisted in opposing 
their departure, a pestilence would be sent amongst all 
the flocks and herds of the Egyptians, while those of the 
Israelites would be spared. As he showed no intention 
of keeping his promise, he was still a mark for the arrows 
of the Almighty’s quiver, and the threatened plague of 
which he was forewarned was executed. Butit is observ- 
able that in this instance it was not inflicted through the 
instrumentality or waving of Aaron’s rod, but directly by 
the hand of the Lord, and the fixing of the precise time 
tended still further to determine the true character of the 
calamity (Jeremiah 12,4), all the cattle of Egypt died— 
not absolutely every beast, for we find (v. 19, 21) that there 
were still some; but a great many died of each herd—the 
mortality was frequentand wide-spread. The adaptation 
of this judgment consisted in the Egyptians venerating 
the more useful animals, such as the ox, the cow, and the 
ram; in all parts of the country temples were reared and 
divine honours paid to these domesticated beasts, and 
thus while the pestilence caused a great loss in money, it 
struck a heavy blow at their superstition. 7 Pharaoh 
sent... there was not one of the cattle of the Isrnel< 
ites dead—The despatch of confidential messengers indi- 
cates that he would not give credit to vague reports, and 
we may conclude that some impression had been made 
on his mind by that extraordinary exemption, vw it was 
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neither a good nor a permanent impression, His pride 
and obstinacy were in no degree subdued. 

8-17. PLAGUE OF Boris. 8. Take to you handfuls of 
ashes, &c.—The next plague assailed the persons of the 
Egyptians, and it appeared in the form of ulcerous erup- 
tions upon the skin and fiesh (Leviticus 13, 20; 2 Kings 20. 
7; Job2.7), That this epidemic did not arise from natural 
causes was evident from its taking effect from the partic- 
ular action of Moses done in the sight of Pharaoh. The 
attitude he assumed was similar to that of Eastern magi- 
cians, who, ‘‘ when they pronounce an imprecation on an 
individual, a village, or a country, take the ashes of cows’ 
dung (that is, from a common fire) and throw them in the air, 
saying to the objects of their displeasure, such a sickness 
or such a curse shall come upon you.” [ROBERTS.] Moses 
took ashes from the furnace— Hebrew, brick-kiln. The 
magicians being sufferers in their own persons, could do 
nothing, though they had been called; and as the brick- 
kiln was one of the principal instruments of oppression 
to the Israelites, it was now converted into a means of 
chastisement to the Egyptians, who were made to read 
their sin in their punishment. 

18-35. PLAGUE OF HAIL. 18. I will cause it to raina 
very grievous hail, &c.—The seventh plague which Pha- 
raoh’s hardened heart provoked was that of hail, a phe- 
nomenon which must have produced the greatest aston- 
ishment and consternation in Egypt, as rain and hail- 
stones, accompanied by thunder and lightning, were very 
rare occurrences, such as hath not: been in Egypt—In 
the Delta, or lower Egypt, where the scene is laid, rain 
occasionally falls between January and March—hail is not 
unknown, and thunder sometimes heard. But a storm, 
not only exhibiting all these elements, but so terrific that 
hailstones fell of immense size, thunder pealed in awful 
volleys, and lightning swept the ground like fire, was an 
unexampled calamity. 20,21. He that feared the word 
of the Lord ,. , regarded not, &c.—Due premonition, it 
appears, had been publicly given of the impending tem- 
pest—the cattle seem to have been sent out to graze, which 
is from January to April, when alone pasturage can be 
obtained, and accordingly the cattle were in the fields. 
This storm occurring at that season, not only struck uni- 
versal terror into the minds of the people, but occasioned 
the destruction of all—people and cattle — which, in ne- 
glect of the warning, had been left in the fields, as well as 
of all vegetation. It was the more appalling that hail- 
stones in Egypt are small and of little foree—lightning 
also is scarcely ever known to produce fatal effects, and to 
enhance the wonder, not a trace of any storm was found 
in Goshen. 31, 32. the flax and the barley was smit- 
ten, &c.—The peculiarities that are mentioned in these 
cereal products arise from the climate and physical con- 
stitution of Egypt. In that country flax and barley are 
almost ripe when wheat and rye (spelt) are green. And 
hence the flax must have been “bolled”’—i. e., risen in 
stalk or podded in February, thus fixing the particular 
month when the event took place. Barley ripens abouta 
month earlier than wheat. Flax and barley are generally 
ripe in March, wheat and rye (properly, spelt) in April. 
27-35. Pharaoh sent and called for Moses and Aaron, 
and said, I have sinmed—This awful display of Divine 
displeasure did seriously impress the mind of Pharaoh, 
and, under the weight of his convictions, he humbles him- 
self to confess he has done wrong in opposing the Divine 
will. At the same time he calls for Moses to intercede for 
eessation of the calamity. Moses accedes to his earnest 
wishes, and this most awful visitation ended, But his re- 
pentance proved a transient feeling, and his obduracy 
s00on became as great as before, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-20. PLAGUE oF Locusts, 1. show these my 
signs, &c.—Sinners even of the worst description are to be 
admonished, even though there ma'y be little hope of 
amendment, and hence those striking miracles that car- 
ried so clear and conclusive demonstration of the being 
and character of the true God, were performed in length- 
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ened serles before Pharaoh to leave him without excuse 
when judgment should be finally executed. 2. and that 
thou mayest tell... of thy son, and of thy son’s son, 
&c.—There was a further and higher reason for the inflic- 
tion of those awful judgments, viz., that the knowledge of 
them there, and the permanent record of them still might 
furnish a salutary and impressive lesson to the Church 
down to the latest ages. Worldly historians might have 
described them as extraordinary occurrences that marked 
this era of Moses in ancient Egypt. But we are taught to 
trace them to their cause: the judgments of Divine wrath 
on a grossly idelatrous king and nation. 4. to-morrow 
will I bring the locusts—Moses was commissioned to 
renew the request so often made and denied, with an as- 
surance that an unfavourable answer would, be followed 
on the morrow by an invasion of locasts. This species of 
insect resembles a large, spotted, red and black, double- 
winged grasshopper, about three inches or less in length, 
with the two hind legs working like hinged springs of 
immense strength and elasticity. Perhaps no more terri- 
ble scourge was ever brought on a land than those vora- 
cious insects, which fly in such countless numbers as to 
darken the land which they infest, and on whatever place 
they alight, they convert it into a waste and barren 
desert, stripping the ground of its verdure, the trees of 
their leaves and bark, and producing in a few hours a de- 
gree of desolation which it requires the lapse of years to 
repair. 7-11. Pharach’s servants said—Many of his 
courtiers must have suffered serious losses from the late 
visitations, and the prospect of such a calamity as that 
which was threatened, and the magnitude of which former 
experience enabled them to realize, led them to make a 
strong remonstrance with the king. Finding himself not 
seconded by his counsellors in his continued resistance, 
he recalled Moses and Aaron, and haying expressed his 
consent to their departure, inquired who were to go? The 
prompt and decisive reply, “all,” neither man nor beast 
shall remain, raised a storm of indignant fury in the 
breast of the proud king; he would permit the grown-up 
men togoaway. But no other terms would be listened 
to. they were driven out. from Pharaoh’s presence, 
&e.—In the East, when a person of authority and rank 
feels annoyed by a petition which he is unwilling to 
grant, he makes a signal to his attendants, who rush for- 
ward, and seizing the obnoxious suppliant by the neck, 
drag him out of the chamber with violent haste. Of such 
a character was the impassioned scene in the court of 
Egypt, when the king had wrought himself into such a 
fit of uncontrollable fury as to treat ignominiously the 
two venerable representatives of the Hebrew people. 33. 
the Lord brought an east wind—The rod of Moses was 
again raised, and the locusts came. They are natives of 
the desert, and are only brought by an east- wind into 
Egypt, where they sometimes come in sun-obscuring 
clouds, destroying in a few days every green blade in the 
track they traverse. Man, with all his contrivances, can 
do nothing to protect himself from the overwhelming in- 
vasion. Egypt has often suffered from locusts. But the 
plague that followed the wave of the miraculous rod was 
altogether unexampled. Pharaoh, fearing irretrievable 
ruin to his country, sent in haste for Moses, and confess- 
ing his sin, implored the intercession of Moses, who en- 
treated the Lord, and a “mighty strong west wind took 
away the locusts.” : 

21-29, PLAGUE OF DARKNESS. 21. Stretch ont thine 
hand toward heaven, that there may be darkness— 
Whatever secondary means were employed in producing 
it, whether thick clammy fogs and vapours, according to 
some; a sand-storm, or the chamsin, according to others; 
it was such that it could be almost perceived by the organs 
of touch, and so protracted as to continue for three days. 
which the chamsin does. [HENGSTENBERG.] The appall- 
ing character of this calamity consisted in this, that the 
sun was an object of Egyptian idolatry ; that the pureand 
serene sky of that country was never marred by the ap- 
pearance of a cloud, And here, too, the Lord made a 
marked difference between Goshen and the rest of Egypt. 
24-26. Pharaoh called unto Moses, and said, Go ye, 
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serve the Lord—Terrified by the preternatural darkness, 
the stubborn king relents, and proposes another compro- 
mise—the flocks and herds to be left as hostages for their 
return. But the crisis is approaching, and Moses insists 
onevery iota of hisdemand. The cattle would be needed 
for sacrifice—how many or how few could not be known 

till their arrival at the scene of religious observance. But 
- the emancipation of Israel from Egyptian bondage was to 
be complete. 28. Pharaoh said, . . . Get thee from me 
—The calm firmness of Moses provoked the tyrant. 
Frantic with disappointmentand rage, with offended and 
desperate malice, he ordered him from his presence, and 
forbade him ever toreturn, 29. Moses said, Thou hast 
spoken well. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-10. DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN THREATENED. 1. 
the Lord said—rather HAD said unto Moses. It may be 
inferred, therefore, that he had been apprised that the 
crisis was now arrived, that the next plague would so ef- 
fectually humble and alarm the mind of Pharaoh, that he 
would “thrust them out thence altogether;’’ and thus the 
word of Moses (ch. 10. 29), must be regarded as a prediction. 
2, 3. Speak now in the ears of the people—These verses, 
describing the communication which had been made in 
private to Moses, are inserted here as a parenthesis, and 
will be considered (ch, 12.35), 4. Thus saith the Lord, 
About midnight—Here is recorded the announcement of 
the last plague made in the most solemn manner to the 
king, on whose hardened heart all his painful experience 
had hitherto produced no softening, at least no perma- 
nently good effect. will I go out into the midst of 
Egypt—ilanguage used after the mannerof men, 5. all 
the first-born in the land , ... shall die—The time, the 
suddenness, the dreadful severity of this coming calamity, 
and the peculiar description of victims, both amongst 
men and beasts, on whom it was to fall, would all con- 
tribute to aggravate its character, the maid-servant 
that is behind the mil!—The grinding of the meal for 
daily use in every household is commonly done by female 
slaves, and is considered the lowest employment. Two 
portable millstones are used for the purpose, of which the 
uppermost is turned by a small wooden handle, and dur- 
ing the operation the maid sits behind the mill. 6. shall 
be a great cry throughout all the lamd—In the case of 
a death, people in the East set up loud wailings, and im- 
agination may conceive what “a great cry’? would be 
raised when death would invade every family in the 
kingdom, %. against any of the children of Israel 
shall not a dog move his tongue—No town or village in 
Hgypt or in the East generally is free from the nuisance 
of dogs, who prowl about the streets and make the most 
hideous noise at any passengers at night. What an em- 
phatic significance does the knowledge of this circum- 
stance give to this fact in the sacred record, that on the 
awful night that was coming, when the air should be rent 
with the piercing snrieks of mourners, so great and uni- 
versal would be the panic inspired by the hand of God, 
that not a dog would move his tongue against the children 
of Israel! 8. all these thy servants shall... bow down 
themselves unto me—This should be the effect of the 
universal terror; the hearts of the proudest would be 
humbled and do reverential homage to God, in the per- 
son of His representative. went out...im a great 
anger—Holy and righteous indignation at the duplicity, 
repeated falsehood, and hardened impenitence of the 
king; and this strong emotion was stirred in the bosom 
of Moses, not at the ill reception given to himself, but the 
dishonour done to God (Matthew 19.8; Ephesians 4, 26). 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver.1-10. THE PASSOVER INSTITUTED, 1. the Lord 
spake unto Moses—rather, had spoken unto Moses and 
Aaron; for it is evident that the communication here de- 
scribed must have been made to them on or before the 
tenth of themorth, 2, this month shall be unto you 
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the beginning of months—the first not only in order, 
but in estimation, It had formerly been the seventh ac- 
cording to the reckoning of the civil year, which began 
in September, and continued unchanged, but it was 
thenceforth to stand first in the national religious year 
which began in March, April. 3. Sp€ak ye unto ali the 
congregation of Israel—The recent events had prepared 
the Israelitish people for a crisis in their affairs, and they 
seem to have yielded implicit obedience at this time to 
Moses. It is observable that, amid all the hurry and 
bustle of such a departure, their serious attention was to 
be given toasolemn act of religion. a lamb for an house 
—a kid might be taken (v.5). The service was to be a do- 
mestic one, for the deliverance was to be from an eyil 
threatened to every housein Egypt. 4. if the houschold 
be too little for the lamb, &c.—It appears from Josephus 
that ten persons were required to make up the proper 
paschal communion. every man, according to his 
eating—It is said that the quantity eaten of the paschal 
lamb, by each individual, was about the size of an olive, 
5. lamb... without blemish—The smallest deformity 
or defect made a lamb unfit for sacrifice—a type of Christ 
(Hebrews 7, 26; 1 Peter 1.19). a male of the first year— 
Christin the prime of life. 6. keep it up until the four- 
teenth day, &c.—Being selected from the rest of the flock 
it was to be separated four days before sacrifice; and for 
the same length of time was Christ under examination 
and his spotless innocence declared before the world. 
kill it in the evening—i.e., the interval between the 
sun’s beginning to decline, and sunset, corresponding to 
our three o’clock in the afternoon, 7. take of the blood, 
and strike it on the two side-posts, &c.—as a sign of 
safety to those within. The posts must be considered of 
tents, in which the Israelites generally lived, though 
some might be in houses. Though the Israelites were sin- 
ners as well as the Egyptians, God was pleased to accept 
the substitution of a lamb—the blood of which being 
seen sprinkled on the door-posts, procured them mercy. 
It was to be on the side-posts and upper door-posts, where 
it might be looked to, not on the threshold, where it 
might be trodden under foot. This was an emblem of 
the blood of sprinkling (Hebrews 12. 24,29). 8. roast with 
fire—for the sake of expedition; and this difference was 
always observed between the cooking of the paschal lamb 
and the other offerings (2 Chronicles 35,13). unleavened 
bread—also for the sake of despatch (Deuteronomy 16, 3), 
but as a kind of corruption (Luke 12.1) there seems to 
have been a typical meaning under it (1 Corinthians 5. 8). 
bitter herbs—lit., bitters—to remind the Israelites of their 
affliction in Egypt, and morally of the trials to which 
God's people are subject on account of sin. 9. Eat not 
of it raw—i.e., with any blood remaining—a caveat 
against conformity to idolatrous practices. It was to be 
roasted whole, not a bone to be broken, and this pointed to 
Christ (John 19.36). 10. let nothing of it remain until 
the morning—which might be applied in a superstitious 
manner, or allowed to putrefy, which in a hot climate 
would speedily have ensued; and which was not becom- 
ing in what had been offered to God. 

ll-l4. THE RITE OF THE PASSOVER. Hl. thus shall ye 
eat it; with your loins girded, your shoes on your 
feet—as prepared for ajourney. The first was done by the 
skirts of the loose outer cloth being drawn up and fas- 
tened in the girdle, so as to leave the leg and knee free 
for motion. As to the other, the Orientals never wear, 
shoes in-doors, and the ancient Egyptians, as appears 
from the monuments, did not usually wear either shoes 
or sandals. These injunctions seem to have applied chisfily 
to the first celebration of the rite. it is the Lord’s pass= 
over—called by this name from the blood-marked dwell- 
ings of the Israelites being passed over figuratively by 
the destroying angel. 12. smite... gods of Egypt— 
perhaps used here for princes and grandees. But, accord- 
ing to Jewish tradition, the idols of Egypt were all on that 
night broken in pieces (see Numbers 33.4; Isaiah 19. 1), 
13, 14. for a memorial, &c.—The close analogy traceable 
in all points between the Jewish and Christian passovers 
is seen also in the circumstance that both festivals were 
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instituted before the events they were to commemorate 
had transpired. 

Ver. 15-51. UNLEAVENED BREAD. 15. Seven days 
shall ye eat unleavened bread, &c.—This was to com- 
memorate another circumstance in the departure of the 
Israelites, who were“urged to leave so hurriedly that their 
dough was unleavened (v, 39), and they had to eat unleav- 
ened cakes (Deuteronomy 16.3). The greatest care was 
‘always taken by the Jews to free their houses from leaven 
—the owner searching every corner of his dwelling witha 
lighted candle. A figurative allusion to this is made (1 
Corinthians 5.7). The exclusion of leaven for seven days 
would not be attended with inconvenience in the East, 
where the usual leaven is dough kept till it becomes sour, 
and it is kept from one day toanother for the purpose of 
preserving leaven in readiness. Thus even were there none 
in all the country, it could be got within twenty-four hours. 
[HaRMER.] thatsoul shall be cut off—Excomnmuunicated 
from the community and privileges of the chosen people, 
16. there shall be an holy convocation—lil., calling 
of the people, which was done by sound of trumpets 
(Numbers 10, 2), a sacred assembly—for these days were to 
be regarded as Sabbaths—excepting only that meat might 
be cooked on them (ch. 16. 23), 17. ye shall observe, &c. 
—The seven days of this feast were to commence the day 
after the passover. It was a distinct festival following 
that feast; but although this feast was instituted like the 
passover before the departure, the observance of it did not 
take place tillajter. 19. stramger—No foreigner could par- 
take of the passover, unless circumcised; the “stranger” 
specified as admissible to the privilege must, therefore, 
be considered a Gentile proselyte. 21-25. Then Moses 
called for all the elders of Israel, &c.—Here are given 
special directions for the observance. hyssop—a small 
red moss. [HASSELQUIST.] The caper-plant. [ROYLE.] 
It was used in the sprinkling, being well adapted for 
such purposes, as it grows in bushes—putting out plenty 
of suckers from a single root. And itis remarkable that 
it was ordained in the arrangements of an all-wise Provi- 
dence that the Roman soldiers should undesignedly, on 
their part, make use of this symbolical plant to Christ 
when, as our Passover, he was sacrificed for us. Nome 
».. Shall go out at the door of his house until the 
merning—This regulation was peculiar to the first cel- 
ebration, and intended, as some think, to prevent any 
suspicion attaching to them of being agents in the im- 
pending destruction of the Egyptians; there is an al- 
Jusion to it (Isaiah 26. 20). 26. whem your children 
shall say,... What mean ye by this service—Inde- 
pendently of some observances which were not after- 
wards repeated, the usages practised at this yearly com- 
memorative feast were so peculiar that the curiosity of 
the young would be stimulated, and thus parents have an 
excellent opportunity, which they were enjoined to em- 
brace, for instructing each rising generation in the origin 
and leading facts of the national faith. 27, 28. the peo= 
ple bowed the head, and worshipped—All the preced- 
ing directions were communicated through the elders, 
and the Israelites, being deeply solemnized by the influ- 
ence of past and prospective events, gave prompt and 
faithful obedience, 29. at midnight the Lord smote all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt—At the moment 
when the Israelites were observing the newly-instituted 
feast in the singular manner described, the threatened 
calamity overtook the Egyptians. It is more easy to im- 
agine than describe the confusion and terror of that peo- 
ple suddenly roused from sleep and enveloped in dark- 
néss—none could assist their neighbours, when the groans 
of the dying and the wild shrieks of mourners were heard 
every where around, The hope of every family was de- 
stroyed at a stroke. This judgment, terrible though it 
was, evinced the equity of Divine retribution. For eighty 
years the Egyptians had caused the male children of the 
Israelites to be cast into the river, and now all their own 
first-born fell under the stroke of the destroying angel, 
They were made, in the justice of God, to feel something 
of*what they had inade His people feel. Many a time 
have the hands of sinners made the snares in which they 
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have themselves been entangled, and fallen into the pit 
which they have dug for the righteons. ‘ Verily there is 
a God that judgeth in the earth.” 30. there was nota 
house where there was not ome dead—Perhups this 
statement is not to be taken absolutely. The Seriptures 
frequently use the words “all,” ‘none,’ in a coniparative 
sense—and so in this case. There would be many & house 
in which there would be no child, and many in which the 
first-born might be already dead. What is to be under- 
stood is, that almost every house in Egypt had a death in 
it. 31. caNled for Moses and Aaren—a striking fuifil- 
ment of the words of Moses (ch. 11. 8), and showing that 
they were spoken under Divine suggestion. 82. also 
take your fiocks, &c.—All the terms the king had for- 
merly insisted on were now departed from; his pride had 
been effectually humbled. Appalling judgments in such 
rapid succession showed plainly that the hand of God 
was against him. His own family bereavement had so 
crushed him to the earth that he not only showed impa- 
tience to rid his kingdom of such formidable neighbours, 
but even begged an interest in their prayers. 34. peo= 
ple took ,.. . kneading-troughs—Having lived so long 
in Egypt, they must have been in the habit of using the 
utensils common in that country. The Egyplian knead- 
ing-trough was a bowl of wicker or rush-work, and it ad- 
mitted of being hastily wrapped up with the dough im it 
and slung over the shoulder in their hykes or loos¢ .pper 
garments. 35. childrem of Israel borrowed of the 
Egyptians jewels of silver—When the Orientals g» to 
their sacred festivals, they always put on their best je:vels. 
The Israelites themselves thought they were only going 
three days’ journey to hold a feast unto the Lord, and in 
these circumstances it would be easy for them to borrow 
what was necessary for a sacred festival. But “borrow” 
conveys @ wrong meaning. The word rendered borrow 
signifies properly to ask, demand, require. The Israelites 
had been Kept in great poverty, having received little or 
no wages. They now insisted on full remuneration for all 
their labour, and it was paid in light and valuable arti- 
cles adapted for convenient carriage. 26. the Lord gave 
the people favour in the sight of the Kgyptiams—Such 
a dread of them was inspired into the universal minds of 
the Egyptians, that whatever they asked was readily 
given. spoiled the Egyptians—The accumulated earn- 
ings of many years being paid them at this moment, the 
Israelites were suddenly enriched, according to the prom- 
ise made to Abraham (Genesis 15, 14), and they left the 
country like a victorious army laden with spoil (Psalm 
105. 87; Ezekiel 39. 10). 37. The children of Israel jour- 
neyed from Rameses—now generally identified with the 
ancient Herodpolis, and fixed at the modern Abu-Keish- 
eid. This position agrees with the statement that the 
scene of the miraculous judgments against Pharaoh was 
“in the field of Zoan.”’ And it is probable that, in expec- 
tation of their departure, which the king on one pretext 
or another delayed, the Israelites had been assembled 
there as a general rendezvous. In journeying from Ram- 
eses to Palestine, there was a choice of two routes—the 
one along the shores of the Meciterranean to El-Arish, 
the other more circuitous round the head of the Red Sea 
and the desert ef Sinai. The latter Moses was direeted to 
take (ch, 13,17), toa Succoth—i. e., booths, probably noth- 
ing more than a place of temporary encampment. The 
Hebrew word signifies a covering or shelter formed by 
the boughs of trees; and henee, in memory of this lodg- 
ment, the Israelites kept the feast of tabernacles yearly 
in this manner. six hundred thousand ... meéen—It 
appears from Numbers l., that the enumeration is of men 
above twenty years of age, Assuming, what is now ascer- 
tained by statistical tables, that the number of males 
above that age is as nearly as possible the half of the total 
number of males, the whole male population of Israel, on 
this computation, would amount to 1,200,000; and adding 
an equal number for women and children, the aggregate 
number of Israelites who left Egypt would be 2,400,004, 
38. a mixed multitude went with them —tiit., a great 
ratble (see also Numbers ll. 4; Deuteronomy 29, 11); 
slaves, persons in the lowest grades of society, partly na- 
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tives and partly foreigners, bound close to them as com- 
panions in misery, and gladly availing themselves of the 
opportunity to escape in the crowd. (Cf. Zechariah 8, 23.) 
40. the sojourning of the children of Israel... was 
four hundred and thirty years—The Sepiwagint renders 
it thus: “The sojourning of the children and of their 
fathers, which they sojourned in the land of Canaan 
and in the land of Egypt.” These additions are import- 
ant, for the period of sojourn in Egypt did not exceed 215 
years; but if we reckon from the time that Abraham en- 


‘tered Canaan and the promise was made in which the 


sojourn of his posterity in Egypt was announced, this 
makes up the time to 430 years, 41. even the sclf-same 
day—implying an exact and literal fulfilment of the pre- 
dicted period. 49. One law shall be to him that is 
homeborn, and unto the stranger—This regulation dis- 
plays the liberal spirit of the Hebrew institutions. Any 
foreigner might obtain admission to the privileges of the 
nation on complying with their sacred ordinances. In 
the Mosaic equally as the Christian dispensation priv- 
ilege and duty were inseparably conjoined. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1,2. Tir Frirst-BorN SANCTIFIED, 2. Sanctify 
unto me all the first-born—To sanctify means to conse- 
crate, to set apart from acommon toasacred use. The 
foundation of this duty rested on the fact, that the Israel- 
ites having had their first-born preserved by a distin- 
guishing act of grace from the general destruction that 
overtook the families of the Egyptians, were bound in 


_ token of gratitude to consider them as the Lord’s peculiar 


property (cf. Hebrews 12. 23), 

3-10. MEMORIAL OF THE PASSOVER. 3. Moses said unto 
the people, Remember this day—The day that gave 
them a national existence and introduced them into the 
privileges of independence and freedom, deserved to live 
in the memories of the Hebrews and their posterity; and, 
considering the signal interposition of God displayed in 
it, to be held not only in perpetual, but devout remem- 
brance. house of bondage—lit., house of slaves—i. e., a 
servile and degrading condition. for by strength of 
hand the Lord brought you out from this place—The 
emancipation of Israel would never have been obtained 
except it had been wrung from the Egyptian tyrant by 
the appalling judgments of God, as had been at the outset 
of his mission announced to Moses (ch. 3. 19) There 
shall no leavened bread, &c.—The words are elliptical, 
and the meaning of the clause may be paraphrased thus: 
—‘For by strength of hand the Lord brought you out 
from this place, in such haste that there could or should 
be no leavened bread eaten.” 4. month Abib—ltil., a 
green ear, and hence*the month Abib is the month of 
green ears, corresponding to the middle of our March, It 
was the best season for undertaking a journey to the 
desert-region of Sinai, especially with flocks and herds; 
for then the winter torrents have subsided, and the wadys 
are covered with an early and luxuriant verdure. 5-7. 
when the Lord shall bring thee—The passover is here 
instituted as a permanent festival of the Israelites. It 
was, however, only a prospective observance; we read of 
only one celebration of the passover during the protracted 
sojourn in the wilderness; but on their settlement in the 
promised land, the season was hallowed as a sacred anni- 
versary, in conformity with the directions here given. 
8. thou shalt show thy son in that day, saying—The 
establishment of this and the other sacred festivals pre- 
sented the best opportunities of instructing the young in 
a knowledge of His gracious doings to their ancestors in 
Egypt. 9. Itshall be fora sign unto thee upon thine 
hand, &¢e.—There is no reason to believe that the Oriental 
tatooing—the custom of staining the hands with the 
powder of Hennah, as Eastern females now do—is here 
referred to. Nor is it probable that either this practice or 
the phylacteries of the Pharisees—parchment scrolls, 
which were worn on their wrists and foreheads—had so 
early an existence. The words are to be considered only 
asa figurative mode of expression, that the Lord’s law 
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may be in thy mouth, &¢c.-¥. e., that it may be the sub- 
ject of frequent conversation and familiar knowledge 
among the people. 

11-16. FIRSTLINGS OF BEASTS, 12. every firstling, &e, 
~The injunction respecting the consecration of the first- 
born, as here repeated, with some additional circum- 
stances, The firstlings of clean beasts, such as lambs, 
kids, and calves, if males, were to be devoted to God and 
employed in sacrifice. Those unclean beasts, as the ass’s 
colt, being unfit for sacrifice, were to be redeemed (Num- 
bers 18. 15). 

17-21. JOURNEY FROM EGYPT. 17. God led them not 
through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near, &¢c.—The shortest and most 
direct route from Egypt to Palestine was the usual caravan 
road that leads by Belbeis, El-Arish, to Ascalon and Gaza, 
The Philistines, who then possessed the latter, would have 
been sure to dispute their passage, for between them and 
the Israelites there Was a hereditary feud ( Chronicles 7, 
21, 22); and so early a commencement of hostilities would 
have discouraged or dismayed ®he unwarlike band which 
Moses led. Their faith was to be exercised and strength- 
ened, and from the commencement of their travels we 
observe the same careful proportion of burdens and trials 
to their character and state, as the gracious Lord shows to 
his people still in that spiritual journey of which the 
former was typical. 18. God led the people about, 
through the way of the wilderness of the Red Sea, &. 
—This wondrous expanse of water is a gulf of the Indian 
ocean. It was called in Hebrew “the weedy sea,” from 
the forest of marine plants with which it abounds. But 
the name of the Red Sea is not so easily traced. Some 
think it was given from its contiguity to the countries of 
Edom (red), others derive it from its coral rocks, while a 
third class ascribe the origin of the name to an extremely 
red appearance of the water in some parts, caused by a 
nuimberless multitude of very small mollusca. This sea, 
at its northern extremity, separates into two smaller in- 
lets—the eastern called anciently the Elanitic gulf, now the 
gulf of Akaba; and the western the Herodpolite gulf, now 
the gulf of Suez, which, there can be no doubt, extended 
much more to the north anciently than it does now. It 
was toward the latter the Israelites marched. went up 
harnessed—i, e., girded, equipped for a long journey. 
(See Psalm 105. 37), The margin renders it “five in a 
rank,’’ meaning obviously five large divisions, under five 
presiding officers, according to the usages of all cara- 
vans; and a spectacle of such a mighty and motley multi- 
tude must have presented an imposing appearance, and 
its orderly progress could have been effected only by the 
superintending influence of God. 19. Moses took the 
bones of Joseph with him—in fulfilment of the oath he 
exacted from his brethren (Genesis 50. 25, 26), The re- 
mains of the other patriarchs—not noticed from their 
obseurity—were also carried out of Egypt (Acts 7.16); and 
there would be no difficulty as to the means of convey- 
ance—a few camels bearing these precious relics would 
give a true picture of Oriental customs, such as is still to 
be seen in the immense pilgrimages to Mecca, 20. en- 
cnmped in Etham—tThis place is supposed by the most 
intelligent travellers to be the modern Ajrud, where is a 
watering-piace, and which is the third stage of the pil- 
grim caravans to Mecca, “It is remarkable that either 
of the different routes eastward from Heliopolis, or south- 
ward from Herodpolis, equally admit of Ajrud being 
Etham. Itis twelve miles north-west from Suez, and is 
literally on the edge of the desert.” [PICTORIAL BIBLE,} 
21, 22. the Lerd went before them—by a visible token 
of his presence, the Shechinah, in a majestic cloud (Psalm 
78, 14; Nehemiah 9, 12; 1 Corinthians 10. 1), called the engel 
of God (ch. 14, 19; 23. 20-23; Psalm 99. 6,7; Isaiah 68. 8, 9, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-41. Gop INSTRUCTETH THE ISRAELITES AS TO 
THEIR JOURNEY, 2. Speak unto the children of Israel, 
that they turn and emcamp—tThe Israelites had now 
completed their three days’ journey, and at Etham the 
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decisive step would have to be taken whetner they would 
celebrate their intended feast and return, or march on- 
wards by the head of the Red Sea into the desert, with a 
view toa final departure. They were already on the bor- 
ders of the desert, and a short march would have placed 
them beyond the reach of pursuit, as the chariots of Egypt 
could have made little progress over dry and yielding 
sand. But at Etham, instead of pursuing their journey 
eastward with the sea on their right, they were suddenly 
commanded to diverge to the south, keeping the gulf on 


their left; a route which not only detained them linger-" 


ing on the confines of Egypt, but, in adopting it, they ac- 
tually turned their backs on the land of which they had 
fet out to obtain the possession. A movement so unex- 
pected, and of which the ultimate design was carefully 
concealed, could not but excite the astonishment of all, 
even of Moses himself, although, from his implicit faith 
.n the wisdom and power of his heavenly, Guide, he 
obeyed. The object was to entice PHaraoh to pursue, in 
order that the moral effect, which the judgments on Egypt 
had produced in releasing God’s people from bondage, 
might be still further extended over the nations by the 
awful events transacted at the Red Sea, Pi-hahiroth—the 
mouth of the defile, or pass—a description well suited to 
that of Bedea, which extended from the Nile and opens 
on the shore of the Red Sea, Migdol—a fortress or cita- 
del. Baal-zephon—some marked site on the opposite or 
eastern coast. 3. the wilderness hath shut them in— 
Pharaoh, who would eagerly watch their movements, was 
now satisfied that they were meditating flight, and he na- 
turally thought from the error into which they appeared 
to have fallen by entering that defile, he could intercept 
them. He believed them now entirely in his power, the 
mountain chain being on one side, the sea on the other, 
so that, if he pursued them in the rear, escape seemed im- 
possible. 5. the heart of Pharaoh and of his servants 
was turned against the people, &c.—Alas, how soon the 
obduracy of this reprobate king reappears! Hehad been 
convinced, but not converted—overawed, but not sancti- 
fied by the appalling judgments of heaven. He bitterly 
repented of what he now thought a hasty concession. 
Pride and revenge, the honour of his kingdom, and the 
interests of his subjects, all prompted him to recall his 
permission to reclaim those runaway slaves, and force 
them to their wonted labour, Strange that he should yet 
allow such considerations to obliterate or outweigh all his 
painful experience of the danger of oppressing that peo- 
ple. But those whom the Lord has doomed to destruction 
are first infatuated by sin, 6. he made ready his char- 
iot—His preparations for an immediate and hot pursuit 
are here described: a difference is made between “the 
chosen chariots and the chariots of Egypt.”’ The first evi- 
dently composed the king’s guard, amounting to six hun- 
dred, and they are called “chosen,” lit., “third men;” 
three men being allotted to each chariot, the charioteer 
and two warriors, As to “the chariots of Egypt, the com- 
mon cars contained only two persons, one for driving and 
the other for fighting ;’? sometimes only one person was 
in the chariot, the driver lashed the reins round his body 
and fought; infantry being totally unsuitable for a rapid 
pursuit, and the Egyptians having had no cavalry, the 
word “riders” is in the grammatical connection applied 
to war chariots employed, and these were of light con- 
struction, open behind, and hung on small wheels. 10. 
when Pharaoh drew nigh, the children of Israel 
lifted up their eyes—The great consternation of the Is- 
Taelites is somewhat astonishing, considering their vast 
superiority in numbers, but their deep dismay and abso- 
lute despair at the sight of this armed host receives a sat- 
isfactory explanation from the fact that the civilized state 
of Egyptian society required the absence of all arms, ex- 
cept when they were on service. If the Israelites were 
entirely unarmed at their departure, they could not think 
of making any resistance. [WILKINSON & HENGSTEN- 
BERG.] 13,14. Mosessaid, ... Fearye not, stand still, 
and see the salvation of the Lord—Never, perhaps, was 
the fortitude of a man so severely tried as that of the He- 
brew leader in this crisis, exposea as ne was to various 
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and inevitable dangers, the most formidaple of which was 
the vengeance of a seditious and desperate multitude; but 
his meek, unrufiled, magnanimous composure presents 
one of the sublimest examples of moral courage to be 
found in history. And whence did his courage arise? He 
saw the miraculous cloud still accompanying them, and 
his confidence arose solely from the hope of a Divine in- 
terposition, although, perhaps, he might have looked for 
the expected deliverance in every quarter, rather than in 
the direction of the sea, 15-18. the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses, Wherefore criest thou unto met &¢c,—_ When in an- 
swer to his prayers, he received the Divine command to 
go forward, he no longer doubted by what kind of miracle 
the salvation of his mighty charge was to be effected, 19. 
the angel of God, i. e., the pillar of cloud. The slow and 
silent movement of that majestic column through theair, 
and occupying a position behind them must have excited 
the astonishment of the Israelites (Isaiah 58.8). It was an 
effectual barrier between them and their pursuers, not 
only protecting them, but concealing their movements, 
Thus, the same cloud produced light (a symbol of favour) 
to the people of God, and darkness (a symbol of wrath) 
to their enemies (cf. 2 Corinthians 2. 16), 21. Moses 
stretched out his hand, &c.—The waving of the rod 
was of great importance on this occasion to give pub- 
lic attestation in the presence of the assembled Israel- 
ites, both to the character of Moses and the Divine mis- 
sion with which he was charged. the Lord caused... 
a strong east wind all that night—Suppose a mere 
ebb-tide caused by the wind, raising the water to a great 
height on one side, still as there was not only “dry land,” 
but, according to the tenor of the sacred narrative, a wall 
on the right hand and on the left, it would be impossible 
on the hypothesis of such a natural cause to rear the wall 
on the other, The idea of Divine interposition, therefore, 
is imperative; and, assuming the passage to have been 
made at Mount Attakah, or at the mouth of Wady-Tawa- 
rik, an east wind would cut the sea in that line. The He- 
brew word kedem, however, rendered in our translation, 
east, means, in its primary signification, previous ; so that 
this verse might, perhaps, be rendered, “ the Lord caused 
the sea to go back by a strong previous wind all that 
night;” a rendering which would remove the difficulty of 
supposing the host of Israel marched over on the sand, in 
the teeth of a rushing column of wind, strong enough to 
heap up the waters as a wall on each side of a dry path, 
and give the intelligible narrative of Divine interference, 
22. the children of Israel went into the midst of the 
sea, &c.—It is highly probable that Moses, aiong with 
Aaron, first planted his footsteps on the untrodden sand, 
encouraging the people to follow him without fear of the 
treacherous walls; and when we take into account the 
multitudes that followed him, the immense number who 
through infancy and old age were incapable of hastening 
their movements, together with all the appurtenances of 
the camp, the strong and steadfast character of the leaders’ 
faith was strikingly manifested (Joshua 2. 10; 4. 23; Psalm 
66. 6; 74. 13; 106, 9; 136, 13; Isaiah 63. 11-18; 1 Corinthians 10.1; 
Hebrews 11. 29). 23. the Egyptians pursued and went 
im after them to the midst of the sea—From the dark- 
ness caused by the intercepting cloud, it is probable 
that they were not aware on what ground they were driy- 
ing: they heard the sound of the fugitives before them, 
and they pushed on with the fury of the avengers of 
blood, without dreaming that they were on the bared bed 
of the sea, 24. Lord looked... through... the cloud, 
and troubled them—We suppose the fact to have been 
that the side of the pillar of cloud towards the Egyptians 
was suddenly, and for a few moments, iluminated with a 
blaze of light, which, coming as it were in a refulgent 
flash upon the dense darkness which had pregeded, so 
frightened the horses of the pursuers that they rushed 
confusedly together and became unmanageable. “ Let us 
flee’? was the cry that resounded through the broken and 
trembling ranks, but it was too late, all attempts at flight 
were vain. [BUSH.] 27. Moses stretched forth his hand 
over the sea, &c.—What circumstances could more clearly 
demonstrate the miraculous character of this transaction 
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DRAWINGS FROM EGYPTIAN MONUMENTS, ILLUSTRATING ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 





CARPENTERS. 
Wilkinson. 


7, drills a hole in the seat of achair,s, ¢t,legs of chair. ww, adzes. , a square. 
w, man planing or pol’shing the leg of a chair. Is, xli. 7, 
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EGYPTIAN DANCES. 
Wilkinson. Ex. xv. 20. 





FOREIGN CAPTIVES MAKING BRICK AT THEBES. 
Wilkinson, Ex. i. 14. 
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EGYPTIAN BLOW-PIPE, cs SS 
And small fireplace with cheeks to confine and reflect the heat. >= x= 
Wilkinson. Is. xli. 7. So eS 


EGYPTIANS KNEADING DOUGH WITH THEIR HANDS. 


Wilkinson, from a painting in the Tomb of Rameses III, at Thebes, 
Ex, xii. 34, 39. 





AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN DINNER-PARTY. 


Wilkinson. 
4, j,n, 7. Tables with various dishes. b, p. Figs. d,e, 9,8. Baskets of grapes. Fig. 3 is taking a wing from’a goose. 
Fig. 4holds a jointof meat. Figs. 5 and 7 are cating fs 1. Fig. 6 is about to drink eee from a earthen vemcle 
sth. i 
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Song of Moses. 


than that at the waving of Moses’ rod, the dividing waters 
left the channel dry, and on his making the same motion 
on the opposite side, they returned, commingling with 
instantaneous fury? Is such the character of any ebb- 
tide? 28. there remained not so much as one of them 
—It is surprising that, with such a declaration, some in- 
telligent writers can maintain there is no evidence of the 
destruction of Pharaoh himself (Psalm 106.11). 30. Israel 
saw the Egyptians dead upon the sea-shore, &c.—The 
tide threw them up and left multitudes of corpses on the 
beach; a result that brought greater infamy on the Egyp- 
tians, that tended, on the other hand, to enhance the tri- 
umph of the Israelites, and doubtless enriched them with 
arms, which they had not before. The locality of this 
famous passage has not yet been, and probably never will 
be, satisfactorily fixed. Some place it in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Suez; where, they say, the part of the 
sea is most likely to be affected by ‘a strong east wind;” 
where the road from the defile of Migdol (now Muktala) 
leads directly to this point; and where the sea, not above 
two miles broad, could be crossed in a short time. The 
vast majority, however, who have examined the spot, re- 
ject this opinion, and fix the passage, as does local tradi- 
tion, about ten or twelve miles further down the shore at 
Wady-Tawarik. ‘The time of the miracle was the whole 
night, at the seuson of the year, too, when the night would 
be about its average length. Theseaat that point extends 
from six and a half toeight miles in breadth. There was 
thus ample time for the passage of the Israelites from any 
part of the valley, especially considering their excitement 
and animation by the gracious and wonderful interposi- 
tion of Providence in their behalf.” [W1Lson.} 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-27. Sone or Mosrs, 1. Then sang Moses and 
the children of Israel—The scene of this thanksgiving 
song is supposed to have been at the landing-place on the 
eastern shore of the Red Sea, at Ayoun Musa, the foun- 
tains of Moses. They are situated somewhat farther 
northward along the shore than the opposite point from 
which the Israelites set out. But the line of the people 
would be extended during the passage, and one extremity 
of it would reach as far north as these fountains, which 
would supply them with water on landing. The time 
when it was sung is supposed to have been the morning 
after the passage. This song is by some hundred years 
the oldest poem in the world. There is a sublimity and 
beauty in the language that is unexampled. But its un- 
rivalled superiority arises not solely from the splendour 
of the diction. Its poetical excellencies have often drawn 
forth the admiration of the best judges, while the charac- 
ter of the event commemorated, and its being prompted 
by Divine inspiration, contribute to give it an interest 
and sublimity peculiar to itself. I will sing unto the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously—Considering 
the state of servitude in which they had been born and 
bred, and the rude features of character which their sub- 
sequent history often displays, it cannot be supposed that 


the children of Israel generally were qualified to commit 


to memory or to appreciate the beauties of this inimitable 
song. But they might perfectly understand its pervading 
strain of sentiment; and, with the view of suitably im- 
proving the occasion, it was thought necessary that all, 
old and young, should join their united voices in the re- 
hearsal of its words. As every individual had cause, so 
every individual gave utterance to his feelings of grati- 
tude. 20. Miriam the prophetess—so called from her 
receiving Divine revelations (Numbers 12.1; Micah 6. 4), 
but in this instance principally from her being eminently 
skilled in music, and in this sense the word “prophecy” 
is sometimes used in Scripture (1 Chronicles 25. 1; 1 Cor- 
Inthians 11. 5). took a timbrel—or tabret—a musical in- 
strument in the form of a hoop, edged round with rings or 
pieces of brass to make a jingling noise, and covered over 
with tightened parchment like adrum. It was beat with 
the fingers, and corresponds to our tambourine, all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with 
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dances—We shall understand this by attending to the 
modern customs of the East, where the dance—a slow, 
grave, and solemn gesture, generally accompanied with 
singing and the sound of the timbrel, is still led by the 
principal female of the company, the rest imitating her 
movements, and repeating the words of the song as they 
drop from her lips. 21. Miriam answered them—‘ them” 
in the Hebrew is masculine, so that Moses probably led 
the men and Miriam the women—the two bands respond- 
ing alternately, and singing the first verse as a chorus, 
22. wilderness of Shur—comprehending all the western 
part of Arabia Petrrea. The desert of Etham was a part 
of it, exteuding round the northern portion of the Red 
Sea, and a considerable distance along its eastern shore; 
whereas the “wilderness of Shur’ (now Sudhr) was the 
designation of all the desert region of Arabia Petreea that 
lay next to Palestine. 23. when they came to Marah, 
they could not drink of the waters—Following the 
general route of all travellers southward, between the sea 
and the table-land of the Tih (valley of wandering), Marah 
is almost universally believed to be what is now called 
Howarah, in Wady-Amarah, about thirty miles from the 
place where the Israelites landed on the eastern shore of 
the Red Sea—a distance quite sufficient for their march 
of three days. There is no other perennial spring in the 
intermediate space. The water still retains its ancient 
character, and has a bad name among the Arabs, who 
seldom allow their camels to partake of it. 25. the Lord 
showed him a tree, which when he had cast into the 
waters, the waters were made sweet—Some travellers 
have pronounced this to be the Elvah of the Arabs—a 
shrub in form and flower resembling our hawthorn; 
others, the berries of the Ghurkhud—a bush found grow- 
ing around all brackish fountains. But neither of these 
shrubs are known by the natives to possess such natural 
virtues, Itis far more likely that God miraculously en- 
dowed some tree with the property of purifying the bitter 
water—a tree employed as the medium, but the sweeten- 
ing was not dependent upon the nature or quality of the 
tree, but the power of God (cf. John 9. 6). And hence the 
“statute and ordinance” that followed, which would have 
been singularly inopportune if there had no miracle been 
wrought. and there-he proved them—God now brought 
the Israelites into circumstances which would put their 
faith and obedience to the test (cf. Genesis 22.1), 27. they 
came to Elim, where were twelve wells of water— 
supposed to be what is now called Wady-Ghurandel, the 
most extensive water-course in the western desert—an 
oasis, adorned with a great variety of trees, among which 
the palm is still conspicuous, and fertilized by a copious 
stream. It is estimated to be a mile in breadth, but 
stretching out far to the north-east. After the weary 
travel through the desert, this must have appeared a 
most delightful encampment from its shade and verdure, 
as well as from its abundant supply of sweet water for the 
thirsty multitude. The palm is called “the tree of the 
desert,” as its presence. is always a sign of water. The 
palms in this spot are greatly increased in number, but 
the wells are diminished, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-36. MURMURS FOR WANT OF BREAD. 1. they 
took their journey from Elim—where they had re- 
mained several days. came unto the wilderness of Sin 
—It appears from Numbers 382, that several stations are 
omitted in this historical notice of the journey. This 
passage represents the Israelites as advanced into the 
great plain, which, beginning near El-Murkah, extends 
with a greater or less breadth to almost the extremity of 
the peninsula, In its broadest part northward of Tur it 
is called El-Kaa, which is probably the desert of Sin. 
{RoBINSON.] 2, the whole congregation ,,. mur- 
mured against Moses and Aaron—Modern travellers 
through the desert of Sinai are accustomed to take as 
much as is sufficient for the sustenance of men and beasts 
during forty days. The Israelites having been rather 
more than a month on their journey, their store of-corn 
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or other provisions was altogether or nearly exhausted; 
and there being no prospect of procuring any means of 
subsistence in the desert, except some wild olives and 
wild honey (Deuteronomy 32.13), loud complaints were 
made against the leaders, 3. Would to God we had 
died by the hand of the Lord in the land of Egy pt— 
How unreasonable and absurd the charge against Moses 
and Aaron! how ungrateful and impious against God! 
After all their experience of the Divine wisdom, good- 
ness, and power, we pause and wonder over the sacred 
narrative of their hardness and unbelief. But the ex- 
pression of feeling is contagious in so vast a multitude, 
and there is a feeling of solitude and despondency in the 
desert which numbers cannot dispel; and besides, we 
must remember that they were men engrossed with the 
present—that the Comforter was not then given—and that 
they were destitute of all visible means of sustenance, 
and cut off from every visible comfort, with only the 
promises of an unseen God to look to as the ground of 
their hope. And though we may lament they should 
tempt God in the wilderness, and freely admit their sin 
in so doing, we can be at no loss for a reason why those 
who had all their lives been accustomed to walk by sight 
should, in circumstances of unparalleled difficulty and 
perplexity, find it hard to walk by faith. Do not eyen we 
find it difficult to walk by faith through the wilderness 
of this world, though in the light of a clearer revelation, 
and under a nobler leader than Moses? [Iisk.] (See 
1 Corinthians 10.11, 12), 4. Then said the Lord unto 
Moses—Though the outbreak was immediately against 
the human leaders, it was indirectly against God: yet 
mark His patience, and how graciously He promised to 
redress the grievance, [I will rain bread from heaven 
—Israel, a type of the Church which is from above, and 
being under the conduct, government, and laws of heaven, 
received their food from heaven also (Psalm 78, 24), that 
I may prove them, whether they will walk in my 
law, or ne—The grand object of their being led into the 
wilderness was that they might receive a religious train- 
ing directly under the eye of God; and the first, lesson 
taught them was a constant dependence on God for their 
daily nourishment, 13. at evem the quails came up, 
and covered the camp—This bird jis of the gallinaceous 
xind, resembling the red partridge, but not larger than 
the turtle-dove. They are found in certain seasons in the 
places through which the Israelites passed, being mi- 
gratory birds, and they were probably brought to the 
camp by ‘‘a wind from the Lord” as on another occasion 
(Numbers 11.31), 13-31. and tn the morning ...a 
small round thing... manna—There is a gum of the 
same name distilled in this desert region from the tama- 
risk, which is much prized by the natives, and preserved 
carefully by those who gather it. It is collected early in 
the morning, melts under the heat of the sun, and is con- 
gealed by the cold of night. In taste it is as sweet as 
honey, and has been supposed by distinguished travel- 
lers, from its whitish colour, time and place of its appear- 
atice, to be the manna on which the Israelites were fed: 
so that, according to the views of some, it was a produc- 
tion indigenous to the desert; according to others, there 
was a miracle, which consisted, however, only in the pre- 
ternatural arrangements regarding its supply. But more 
recent and accurate examination has proved this gum of 
the tarfa-tree to be wanting in all the principal charac- 
teristics of the Scripture manna, It exudes only in small 
quantities, and not every year; it does not admit of being 
baked (Numbers 11. 8) or boiled (v. 23). Though it may be 
exhaled by the heat and afterwards fall with the dew, it 
is a medicine, not food—it is well known to the natives 
of the desert, while the Israelites were strangers to theirs; 
and in taste as well as in the appearance of double quan- 
tity on Friday, none on Sabbath, and in not breeding 
worms, it is essentially different from the manna fur- 
nished to the Israelites. 32-36. Fill an omer of it to 
be kept for your gemerations—The mere fact of such a 
multitude being fed for forty years in the wilderness, 
where no food of any kind is to be obtained, will show 
the utter impossibility of their subsisting on a natural 
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production of the kind and quantity as this tarfa-gumy 
and as if for the purpose of removing all such groundless 
speculations, Aaron was commanded to puta sample of 
it in a pot—a golden pot (Hebrews 9, 4)—to be laid before 
the Testimony—to be kept for future generations, that 
they might see the bread on which the Lord fed their 
fathers in the wilderness. But we have the bread of 
which that was merely typical (1 Corinthians 10.3; John 
6. 32). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver, 1-7, THE PEOPLE MURMUR FOR WATER. 1. the 
children of Israel journeyed from the wilderness of 
Sin—In the succinct annals of this book, those places 
only are selected for particular notice by the inspired 
historian, which were scenes memorable for their happy 
or painful interest in the history of the Israelites. A 
more detailed itinerary is given in the later books of 
Moses, and we find that here two stations are omitted 
(Numbers 33), accordimg to the commandment of the 
Lord, &c.—not given in oracular response, nor a vision 
of the night, but indicated by the movement of the 
eloudy pillar. The same phraseology occurs elsewhere 
(Numbers 9, 18, 19). pitched in Rephidin:—now believed, 
on good grounds, to be Wady Feiran, which is exactly a 
day’s march from Mount Sinai, and at the entrance of 
the Horeb district. It is a long circuitous defile about 
forty feet in breadth, with perpendicular granite rocks 
on both sides. The wilderness of Sin through which 
they approached to this valley is very barren, has an 
extremely dry and thirsty aspect, little or no water 
scarcely even a dwarfish shrub to be seen, and the onl; 
shelter to the panting pilgrims is under the shadow of 
the great overhanging cliffs. 2,3. Che people did chide 
with Moses, and said, Give us water that we may 
drink—The want of water was a privation, the severity 
of which we cannot estimate, and it was a great trial to 
the Israelites, but their conduct on this new occasion was 
outrageous; it amounted even to “a tempting of the 
Lord.”’ It was an opposition to His minister, a distrust 
of His care, an indifference to His kindness, an unbelief 
in His providence, a trying of Ilis patience and fatherly 
forbearance, 4. Moses cried unto the Lord, saying, 
What shall I do unto this people !—His language, in- 
stead of betraying any signs of resentment or vindictive 
imprecation on a people who had given hima cruel and 
unmerited treatment, was the expression of an anxious 
wish to know what was the best to be done in the circum- 
stances (cf. Matthew 5,44; Romans 12,21), 5. the Lord 
said unto Moses, &c.—not to smite the rebels, but the 
rock; not to bring a stream of blood from the breast of 
the offenders, but a stream of water from the granite 
cliffs. The cloud rested on a particular rock, jast as the 
star rested on the house where the infant Saviour was 
lodged. And from the rod-smitten rock there forthwith 
gushed a current of pure and refreshing water. It was 
perhaps the greatest miracle performed by Moses, and in 
many respects bore a resemblance to the greatest of 
Christ's: being done without ostentation, and in the 
presence of a few chosen witnesses (1 Corinthians 10, 4), 
7. called the name of the place—Massah (temptation; 
Meribah—chiding,—strife): the same word which is ren- 
dered ‘ provocation” (Hebrews 3, 8), 

8-16. ATTACK OF AMALEK, 8. Them eame Amalek— 
Some time probably elapsed before they were exposed to 
this new evil; and the presumption of there being such 
an interval affords the only ground on which we ean sat- 
isfactorily account for the altered, the better and former 
spirit that animated the people in this sudden contest, 
The miracles of the manna and the water from the rock 
had produced a deep impression and permanent convic- 
tion that God was indeed among them; and with feelings 
elevated by the conscious experience of the Divine pres- 
ence and aid, they remained calm, resolute, and cour- 
ageous under the attack of their unexpected foe, fought 
with Israel—The language implies that no occasion had 
been furnished for this attack; but, as descendants of 
Esau, the Amalekites entertained a deep-seated grudge 
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against them, especially as the rapid prosperity and mar- 
vellous experience of Israel showed that the blessing con- 
tained in the birthright was taking effect. It seems to 
have been a mean, dastardly, insidious surprise on the 
rear (Numbers 24. 20; Deuteronomy 25.17), and an impious 
defiance of God, 9. Moses said unto Joshua—or Jesus 
(Acts 7. 45; Hebrews 4,8), and this is the earliest notice of 
@ young warrior destined to act a prominent part in the 
history of Israel. He went with a number of picked men, 
There is not here a wide open plain on which the battle 
took place, as according to the rules of modern warfare, 
The Amalekites were a nomadic tribe, making an irreg- 
ular attack on a multitude probably not better trained 
than themselves, and for such a conflict the low hills and 
open country around this wady would afford ample space, 
[RoBINSON.] 10-12. Moses... went up... the hill 
-.. held up his hand—with the wonder-working rod; 
he acted as the standard-bearer of Israel, and also their 
intercessor, praying for success and victory to crown their 
arms—the earnestness of his feelings being conspicuously 
evinced amid the feebleness of nature, 13. Joshua dis- 
comfited Amalek—Victory at length decided in fayour 
of Israel, and the glory of the victory, by an act of national 
piety, ascribed to God (cf. 1 John 5,4), 14-16. Write this 
for a memorial—If the bloody character of this statute 


* peems to be at variance with the mild and merciful cha- 


racter of God, the reasons are to be sought for in the deep 
and implacable vengeance they meditated against Israel 


(Psalm 83, 4). 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver, 1-27. VISIT oF JETHRO. 1-5. Jethro... camo 
+... unto Moses, &c.—It is thought by many eminent 
commentators that this episode is inserted out of its 
chronological order, for it is described as occurring when 
the Israelites were ‘encamped at the mount of God.” 
And yet they did not reach it till the third month after 
their departure from Egypt (ch. 19, 1, 2; ef. Deuteronomy 
1. 6, 9-15). 6. thy wife, and her two sons—See on ch, 
4,20. 7. Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, &c, 
—Their salutations would be marked by ali the warm and 
social greetings of Oriental friends (see on ch. 4, 27)}-the 
one going out to “‘meet’’ the other, the ‘obeisance,” the 
“kiss” on each side of the head, the silent entrance into 
the tent for consultation, and their conversation ran in 
the strain that might have been expected of two pious 
men, rehearsing and listening to a narrative of the won- 
derful works and providence of God, 12. Jethro... 
took a burnt offering—This friendly interview was ter- 
minated by a solemn religious service—the burnt offerings 
were consumed on the altar, and the sacrifices were peace 
offerings, used in a feast of joy and gratitude at which 
Jethro, as priest of the true God, seems to have presided, 
and to which the chiefs of Israel were invited. This inci- 
dent is in beautiful keeping with the character of the 
parties, and is well worthy of the imitation of Christian 
friend®when they meet in the present day. 13-26, on 
the morrow ... Moses sat to judge the people, &c.— 
We are here presented with a specimen of his daily morn- 
ing occupations; and amongst the multifarious duties his 
Divine legation imposed, it must be considered only a 
small portion of his official employments. He appears in 
this attitude as a type of Christ in his legislative and ju- 
dicial characters, the people stood by Moses from the 
morning unto the evening, &c.—Governors in the East 
seat themselves at the most public gate of their palace or 
the city, and there, amid a crowd of applicants, hear 
causes, receive petitions, redress grievances, and adjust 
the claims of contending parties. 17. Moses’ father-in= 
law said unto him, The thing... is not good—not 
good either for Moses himself, for the maintenance of jus- 
tice, or for the satisfaction and interests of the people. 
Jethro gave a prudent counsel as to the division of labour, 
and universal experience in the Church and State has at- 
tested the soundness and advantages of the principle. 
23, If thou shalt do this thing, &c.—Jethro’s counsel 
was given merely in the form of a suggestion ; it was not 
to be adopted without the express sanction and approval 
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of a better and higher Counsellor; ana although we are 
not informed of it, there can be no doubt that Moses, be- 
fore appointing subordinate magistrates, would ask the, 
mind of God, as it is the duty and privilege of every Chris- 
tian in like manner to supplicate the Divine direction in 
all his ways. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-25, ARRIVAL ATSINAI, 1. Inthe third month 
—according to Jewish usage, the jirst day of that month— 
“same day’’—It is added, to mark the time more ex- 
plicitly, i. e., forty-five days after Egypt—one day spent on 
the mount (v, 8), one returning the people’s answer (v. 7, 8), 
three days of préparation, making the whole time fifty 
days from the first passover to the promulgation of the 
law. Hence the feast of pentecost, i.e., the fiftieth day, 
was the inauguzvation of the Old Testament church, and 
the Divine wisdom is apparent in the selection of the 
same reason for the institution of the New Testament 
church (John 1.17; Acts 2,1). 2. were come to the desert 
of Sinai—The desert has its provinces, or divisions, dis- 
tinguished by a variety of names; and the ‘desert, of 
Sinai’ is that wild and desolate region which occupies the 
very centre of the peninsula, comprising the lofty range to 
which the mount of God belongs, It is a wilderness of 
shaggy rocks of porphyry and red granite, and of valleys 
for the most part bare of verdure, and there Israel 
camped before the mount—Sinai, socalled from Seneh, or 
acacia bush, It is nowcalled Jebel Musa. Their way into 
the interior of the gigantic cluster was by Wady Feiran, 
which would lead the bulk of the hosts with their flocks 
and herds into the high valleys of Jebel Musa, with their 
abundant springs, especially into the great thoroughfare 
of the desert—the longest, widest, and most continuous 
of all the valleys, the Wady-es-Sheikh, whilst many 
would be scattered among the adjacent valleys; so that 
thus secluded from the world in a wild and sublime am- 
phitheatre of rocks, they ‘‘camped before the mount.’ 
“In this valley—a long flat valley—about a quarter of a 
mile in breadth, winding northwards, Israel would find 
ample room for their encampment. Of all the wadys in 
that region, it seems the most suitable for a prolonged so- 
journ. The ‘goodly tents’ of Israel could spread them- 
selves without limit.” [BoNAR.] 3-6. Meses went up 
unto God—the Shechinah—within the cloud (ch, 53.20; 
John 1.18), Thus shalt thou say to the house of Jacob, 
&e.—The object for which Moses went up was to receive 
and convey to the people the message contained in these 
verses, and the purport of which was a general announce- 
ment of the terms on which God was to take the Israelites 
into a close and peculiar relation to Himself, In thus 
negotiating between God and His people, the highest post 
of duty which any mortal man was ever called to occupy, 
Moses was still butaservant. The only Mediator is Jesus 
Christ. ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests—as 
the priestly order was set apart from the common mass, so 
the Israelites, compared with other people, were to sus- 
tain the saine near relation to God; a community of 
spiritual sovereigns, am holy nation—set apart to pre- 
serve the knowledge and worship of God, %, 8. Moses 
came, and called for the elders of the people—The mes- 
sage was conveyed to the mighty multitude through their 
elders, who, doubtless, instructed them in the conditions 
required, Their unanimous acceptance was conveyed 
through the same channel to Moses, and by him reported 
to the Lord. Ah! how much self-confidence did their 
language betray! how little did they know what spirit 
they were of! 9-15. The Lord said unto Moses, Lo, I 
come ...in a thick clond, &c.—The deepest impres- 
sions are made on the mind through the medium of the 
senses; and so He who knew what was in man signalized 
His descent at the inauguration of the ancient church, by 
all the sensible tokens of august majesty that were fitted 
to produce the conviction that He is the great and terrible 
God. The whole multitude must have anticipated the 
event with feelings of intense solemnity and awe, The 
extraordinary preparations enjoined, the ablutions and 
rigid abstinence they were required to observe, the bar- 
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riers erected all round the base of the mount, and the 
stern penalties annexed to the breach of any of the con- 
ditions, all tended to create an earnest and solemn expec- 
tation which increased as the appointed day drew near. 
16. on the third day, in the morning, that there were 
thunders and lightnings, &c.—The descent of God was 
signalized by every object imagination can conceive con- 
nected with the ideas of grandeurand ofawe. Butall was 
in keeping with the character of the law about to be pro- 
claimed. As the mountain burned with fire, God was ex- 
hibited a consuming fire to the transgressors of His law. 
The thunder and lightning, more awful amid the deep 
stillness of the region, and reverberating with terrific peals 
among the mountains, would rouse thé universal atten- 
tion; a thick cloud was an apt emblem of the dark and 
shadowy dispensation (cf. Matthew 17.5), the voice of a 
trumpet—this gave the scene the character of a miracu- 
lous transaction, in which other elements than those of 
nature were at work, and some other than material trum- 
pet was blown by other means than human breath. 17. 
Moses brought forth the people out of the camp to 
meet with God—Wady-er-Raheh, where they stood, has 
a spacious sandy plain, immediately in front of Es-Suk- 
safeh, considered by RoBinson to be the mount from 
which the law was given. ‘‘We measured it, and esti- 
mate the whole plains at two geographical miles long, 
and ranging in breadth from one-third to two-thirds of a 
mile, or as equivalent to a surface of one square mile, 
This space is nearly doubled by the recess on the west, 
and by the broad and level area of Wady-es-Sheikh on 
the east, which issues at right angles to the plain, and is 
equally in view of the front and summit of the mount, 
The examination convinced us that here was space enough 
to satisfy all the requisitions of the Scripture narrative, 
so far as it relates to the assembling of the congregation 
to receive the law. Here, too, one can see the fitness of 
the injunction to set bounds around the mount, that 
neither man nor beast might approach too near, for it 
rises like a perpendicular wall.” But Jebel Musa, the old 
traditional Sinai, and the highest peak, has also a spacious 
valley, Wady-Seba’iyeh, capable of holding the people. 
Itis not certain on which of these two they stood. 21. 
the Lord said unto Moses, Go down, charge the peo= 
ple—No sooner had Moses proceeded a little up the mount, 
than he was suddenly ordered to return, in order to keep 
the people from breaking through to gaze—a course 
adopted to heighten the impressive solemnity of the 
scene. The strict injunctions renewed to all, whatever 
their condition, at a time and in circumstances when the 
whole multitude of Israel were standing at the base of 
the mount, was calculated in the highest degree to solem- 
nize and awe every heart. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-26. THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 1. God spake 
all these words—The Divine Being himself was the 
speaker (Deuteronomy 5. 12, 32, 33), in tones so loud as to 
be heard—so distinct as to be intelligible by the whole 
multitude standing in the valleys below, amid the most 
appalling phenomena of agitated nature. Had He been 
simply addressing rational and intelligent creatures, He 
would have spoken with the still small voice of persua- 
sion and love. But He was speaking to those who were 
at the same time fallen and sinful creatures, and a cor- 
responding change was required in the manner of God’s 
procedure, in order to give a suitable impression of the 
character and sanctions of the law revealed from heaven 
(Romans 11. 5-9), 2. 1 am the Lord thy God—This is a 
preface to the ten commandments—the latter clause being 
specially applicable to the case of the Israelites, while the 
former brings it home to all mankind; showing that the 
reasonableness of the law is founded in their eternal re- 
lation as creatures to their Creator, and their mutual re- 
lations to each other. 3. Thou shalt have no other 
gods before me—in my presence, beside, or except me, 
4,5. Thoushait not make... any graven image, . . 
thou shalt not bow down thyself to them—i. e., “make 
in order to bow.” Under the auspices of Moses himself, 
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figures of cherubim, brazen serpents, oxen, and many 
other things in the earth beneath, were made, and never 
condemned. The mere making was no sin—it was the 
making with the intent to give idolatrous worship. 8. 
Remember the sabbath day—implying it was already 
known, and recognized as a season of sacred rest. The 
first four commandments comprise our duties to God—the 
other six our duties to our fellow-men; and as interpreted 
by Christ, they reach to the government of the heart as 
well as the lip (Matthew 5.17). “Ifa man do them he 
shall live in them.” But, ah! what an #/ for frail and 
fallen man. Whoever rests his hope upon the law stands 
debtor to it all; and in this view every one would be with- 
out hope were not “the LoRD OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS” (John 
1.17). 18-21. all the people saw the thunderings and 
the lightmings—They were eye and ear witnesses of the 
awful emblems of the Deity’s descent. But they perceived 
not the Deity himself, 19. let mot God speak with us, 
lest we die, &c.—The phenomena of thunder and lightning 
had been one of the plagues so fatal to Egypt, and as they 
heard God speaking to them now, they were apprehensive 
of instant death also. Even Moses himself, the mediator 
of the old covenant, did “exceedingly quake and fear” 
(Hebrews 12.21), But doubtless God spake what gave him 
relief—restored him to a frame of mind fit for the minis- 
trations committed to him; and hence immediately after 
he was enabled to relieve and comfort them with the re- 
lief and comfort which he himself had received from God 
(2 Corinthians 1,4), 22, 23. the Lord said umto Moses— 
It appears from Deuteronomy 4. 14-16, that this injunction 
was a conclusion drawn from the scene on Sinai—that as 
no similitude of God was displayed then, they should not 
attempt to make any visible figure or form of Him, 24. 
An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me—a regula- 
tion applicable to special or temporary occasions. 25. 
thou shalt not build it of hewn stone, &c,—i, e., carved 
with figures and ornaments that might lead to supersti- 
tion. 26. by steps—a precaution taken for the sake of 
decency, in consequence of the loose, wide, flowing gar- 
ments of the priests. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-4. LAWS FOR MEN SERVANTS. 1. judgments— 
rules for regulating the procedure of judges and magis- 
trates in the decision of causes and the trial of criminals. 
The government of the Israelites being a theocracy, those 
public authorities were the servants of the Divine Sov- 
ereign, and subject to His direction. Most of these laws 
here noticed were primitive usages, founded on principles 
of natural equity, and incorporated, with modifications 
and improvements, in the Mosaic code, 2-6. If thou 
buy an Hebrew servant—Every Israelite was freeborn; 
but slavery was permitted under certain restrictions. An 
Hebrew might be made a slave through poverty, debt, or 
crime; but at the end of six years he was’entitledfo free- 
dom, and his wife, if she had voluntarily shared his state 
of bondage, also obtained release. Should he, however, 
have married a female slave, she and the children, after 
the husband’s liberation, remained the master’s prop- 
erty; and if, through attachment to his family, the 
Hebrew chose to forfeit his privilege and abide as he 
was, a formal process was gone through in a public court, 
and a brand of servitude stamped on his ear (Psalm 40. 6) 
for life, or at least till the jubilee (Deuteronomy 15. 17). 

7-36. LAWS FOR MAID SERVANTS. 7. if a man sell his 
daughter—Hebrew girls might be redeemed for a reason- 
able sum. But in the event of her parents or friends being 
unable to pay the redemption money, her owner was not 
at liberty to sell her elsewhere. Should she haye been 
betrothed to him or his son, and either change their 
minds, a maintenance must be provided for her suitable 
to her condition as his intended wife, or her freedom 
instantly granted. 23-25, eye for eye—The law which 
authorized retaliation—a principle acted upon by all 
primitive people—was a civil one. It was given to regu- 
late the procedure of the public magistrate in determining 
the amount of compensation in every case of injury, but 
did not encourage feelings of private revenge. The later 
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Laws concerning Theft. 


Jews, however, mistook it for a moral precept, and were 
corrected by our Lord (Matthew 5. 38-42). 28-36. Ifan ox 
gore a man or a woman, that they die—For the pur- 
pose of sanctifying human blood, and representing all 
injuries affecting life in a serious light, an animal that 
occasioned death was to be killed or suffer punishment 
proportioned to the degree of damage it had caused. 
Punishments are still inflicted on this principle in Persia 
and otber countries of the East; and among a rude people 
greater effect is produced in inspiring caution, and making 
them keep noxious animals under restraint, than a pen- 
alty imposed on the owners. 30. If there be laid on 
him a sum of money, &c.—Blood fines are common 
among the Arabs as they were once general throughout 
the East. This is the only case where a money compen- 
sation, instead of capital punishment, was expressly 
allowed in the Mosaic law. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-31. LAWS CONCERNING THEFT, 1. Ifaman shall 
steal an ox, or a sheep—The law respects the theft of 
cattle which constituted the chief part of their property. 
The penalty for the theft of a sheep which was slain or 
sold, was fourfold; for an ox fivefold, because of its greater 
utility in labeur; but,should the stolen animal have been 
recovered alive, a double compensation was all that was 
required, because it was presumable he (the thief) was 
not a practised adept in dishonesty. A robber breaking 
into a house at midnight might, in self-defence, be slain 
with impunity; but if he was slain after sunrise, it would 
be considered murder, for it was not thought likely an 
assault would then be made upon the lives of the in- 
mates. In every case where a thief could not make resti- 
tution, he was sold as a slave for the usual term. 6. If 
fire break out, and catch in thorns—This refers to the 
common practice in the East of setting fire to the dry 
grass before the fall of the autumnal rains, which pre- 
vents the ravages of vermin, and is considered a good 
preparation of the ground for the next crop. The very 
parched state of the herbage and the long droughts of 
summer, make the kindling of a fire an operation often 
dangerous, and always requiring caution from its liability 
to spread rapidly. stacks—or as it is rendered “‘shocks”’ 
(Judges 15.5; Job 5.26), means simply a bundle of loose 
sheaves. 26, 27. If thou at all take thy neighbouv’s 
raiment to pledge, &c.—From the nature of the case, 
this is the description of a poor man. No Orientals un- 
dress, but merely throwing off their turbans, and some 
of their heavy outer garments, they sleep in the clothes 
which they wear during the day. The bed of the poor is 
usually nothing else than a mat; and, in winter, they 
cover themselves with a cloak—a practice which forms 
the ground or reason of the humane and merciful law re- 
specting the pawned coat. 28. gods—a word which is 
several times in this chapter rendered “judges” or magis- 
trates. the ruler of thy people—and the chief magis- 
trate who was also the high priest, at least in the time 
of Paul (Acts 23. 1-5). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-33. LAWS CONCERNING SLANDER, &¢c, 1. put not 
thine hand—join not hands. 2. declime—depart, devi- 
ate from the straight path of rectitude. 3. countenance 
—adorn, embellish—thou shalt not varnish the cause even 
of a poor man to give it a better colouring than it merits. 
10, 11. six years thou shalt sow thy land—intermitting 
- the cultivation of the land every seventh year. But it 
appears that even then there was a spontaneous produce 
which the poor were permitted freely to gather for their 
use, and the beasts driven out fed on the remainder, 
the owners of fields not being allowed to reap or col- 
lect the fruits of the vineyard or oliveyard during the 
course of this sabbatical year. This was a regulation 
subservient to many excellent purposes, for, besides in- 
culeating the general lesson of dependence on Provi- 
dence, and of confidence in His faithfulness to His prom- 


EXODUS XXII—XXIV. 


Laws concerning Slander, ete. 


ise respecting the triple increase on the sixth year 
(Leviticus 25, 20, 21), it gave the Israelites a practical proof 
that they held their properties of the Lord as His ten- 
ants, and must conform to His rules on pain of forfeiting 
the lease of them. 12. Six days thou shalt do thy work, 
and on the seventh day thou shalt rest—This law is 
repeated lest any might suppose there was a relaxation 
of its observance during the sabbatical year. 13. make 
no mention of the name of other gods, &c.—i.e., in 
common conversation, for a familiar use of them would 
tend to lessen horror of idolatry. 14-18. Three times... 
keep a feast... in the year—This was the institution 
of the great religious festivals—‘* The feast of unleavened 
bread” or the passover—“ the feast of harvest’ or pente- 
cost—the feast of in-gathering” or the feast of taber- 
nacles, which was a memorial of the dwelling in booths 
in the wilderness, and which was observed “in the end 
of the year,’ or the seventh month (ch, 12,2). All the 
males were enjoined to repair to the tabernacle and after- 
wards the temple, and the women frequently went. The 
institution of this national custom was of the greatest 
importance in many ways—by keeping up a national sense 
of religion and a public uniformity in worship, by cre- 


“ating a bond of unity, and also promoting internal com- 


merce amongst the people. Though the absence of all the 
males at these three festivals leit the country defenceless, 
a special promise was given of Divine protection, and no 
incursion of enemies was ever permitted to happen on 
those oceasions, 19. Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his 
mother’s milk—A prohibition against imitating the 
superstitious rites of the idolaters in Egypt, who, at the 
end of their harvest, seethed a kid in its mother’s milk 
and sprinkled the broth as a magical charm on their 
gardens and fields, to render them more productive the 
following season, 20-25. Behold, I send an Angel be- 
fore thee, to keep thee in the way—The communication 
of these laws made to Moses and by him rehearsed to the 
people, was concluded by the addition of many animating 
promises, intermingled with several solemn warnings 
that lapses intosin and idolatry would not be tolerated or 
passed with impunity. my name is in him—This angel 
is frequently called Jehovah and Elohim, t,e., God. 28. I 
will send hornets before thee, &c. (Joshua 24, 12),— 
Some instrument of Divine judgment, but variously in- 
terpreted, as hornets in a literal sense. [BocHART.] Asa 
pestilential disease. [ROSENMULLER.] As a terror of the 
Lord—an extraordinary dejection. [JUNIUS.] 29, 30. I 
will not drive... gut... inone year; lest the land 
become desolate—Many reasons recommend a gradual 
extirpation of the former inhabitants of Canaan. But 
only one is here specified—the danger lest in the unoccu- 
pied grounds, wild beasts should inconveniently multi- 
ply; a clear proof that the promised land was more than 
sufficient to contain the actual population of the Israelites. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-18, DELIVERY OF THE LAW AND COVENANT, 
3. Moses came and told the people all the words of the 
Lord—The rehearsal of the foregoing laws and the ten 
commandments, together with the promises of special 
blessings in the event of their obedience, having drawn 
forth from the people a unanimous declaration of their 
consent, it was forthwith recorded as the conditions of 
the national covenant. The next day preparations were 
made for having it solemnly ratified, by building an altar 
and twelve pillars; the altar representing God, and the 
pillars the tribes of Israel—the two parties in this solemn 
compact—while Moses acted as typical mediator, 5. 
young men—priests (ch. 19, 22), probably the eldest sons 
of particular families, who acted under the direction of 
Moses, oxem—other animals, though not mentioned, 
were offered in sacrifice (Hebrews 9, 18-20). 6. Moses took 
half of the blood... sprinkled—Preliminary to this, 
was the public reading of the law, and the renewed 
acceptance of the terms by the people; then the sprink~ 
ling of the blood was the sign of solemn ratification— 
half on each party in the transaction, 8. Moses took the 
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Delivery of the Law and Covenant. 


blood, and sprinkled it on the people—probably on the 
twelve pillars, as representing the people (also the book, 
Hebrews 9.19), and the act was accompanied by a public 
proclamation of its import. It was setting their seal to 
the covenant (cf. 1 Corinthians 11, 25), It must have been 
a deeply impressive, as well as instructive scene, for it 
taught the Israelites that the covenant was made with 
them only through the sprinkling of blood—that the 
Divine acceptance of themselves and services, was only 
by virtue of an atoning sacrifice, and that even the bless- 
ings of the national covenant were promised and secured to 
them only through grace. The ceremonial, however, had 
a further and higher significance, as is shown by the 
apostle (see as above) 9 Then went up Moses and 
Aaron—In obedience to a command given (v. 1,2; also ch, 
19. 24), previous to the religious engagement of the people, 
now described. Nadab and Abihu—the two eldest sons 
of Aaron, seventy of the elders—a select number; what 
was the principle of selection is not said; but they were 
the chief representatives, the most conspicuous for official 
rank and station, as well as for their probity and weight 
of character in their respective tribes, 10. they saw the 
God of Israel—That there was no visible form or repre- 


sentation of the Divine nature, we have express inti- 


mation (Deuteronomy 4. 15). But a symbol or emblem of 
His glory was distinctly, and at a distance, displayed be- 
fore those chosen witnesses. Many think, however, that 
in this private scene was discovered, amid the luminous 
blaze, the faint adumbrated form of the humanity of 
Christ (Ezekiel 1, 26; cf. Galatians 3. 24), sapphire—one 
of the most valuable and lustrous of the precious gems— 
of a sky-blue or light azure colour, and frequently chosen 
to describe the throne of God (see Ezekiel 1. 26; 10,1), 
1i. upon the nobics of the children of Israel he laid 
not his hand—The ‘nobles,’ ie., the elders, after the 
sprinkling of the blood, were not inspired with terror in 
presence of the calm, benign, radiant symbol of the Di- 
vine majesty; so different from the terrific exhibitions 
at the giving of the law. The report of so many com- 
petent witnesses would tend to confirm the people’s 
faith in the divine mission of Moses. eat and drink 
—feasted on the peace offering—on the remnants of 
the late sacrifices and libations. This feast had a pro- 
phetic bearing, intimating God's dwelling with men. 
12. I will give thee tables of stome—The ten commanda- 
ments, which had already been spoken, were to be given 
in a permanent form. Inscribed on stone, for greater 
Gurability, by the hand of God himself, they were thus 
authenticated and honoured above the judicial or ceremo- 
nial parts of the law. 13. Moses went up into the 
mount of God—He was called to receive the Divine 
transcript. Joshua was taken a little higher,and it would 
be a great comfort for the leader to have his company 
during the six days he was in patient waiting for the call 
on the seventh or sabbath-day. 14. he said unto the 
elders, Tarry ye here for us—There is a circular valley 
or hollow a good way up on the brow of Jebel Musa, which 
was their halting-place, while he alone was privileged to 
ascend the highest peak. The people stood below, as in 
the “outer court,” the elders in the “holy place,’’ Moses, 
as a type of Christ, in ‘the holy of holies,” 18. Moses 
went into the midst of the cloud—the visible token of 
God’s presence. Divine grace animated and supported 
him to enter with holy boldness. Moses was in the 
mount forty days and forty nights—The six days spent 
in waiting are not included, During that protracted 
period he was miraculously supported (Deuteronomy 9, 
9), on a peak scarcely thirty paces in compass. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 140. CONCERNING AN OFFERING, 1. the Lord 
spake unto Moses, &c.—The business that chiefly oceu- 
pied Moses on the mount, whatever other disclosures were 
made to him there, was in receiving directions about the 
tabernacle, and they are here recorded as given to him, 
2. bring me an offering: of every man that giveth it 
willingly, &c.—Haying declared allegiance to God as 
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EXODUS XXYV. 


Concerning an Offering, 


their sovereign, they were expected to contribute to His 
siate, as other subjects to their kings; and the “ offering” 
required of them was not to be imposed as a tax, but to 
come from their own loyal and liberal feelings, 3. this is 
the offering which ye shall take of them—The articles 
of which the offerings should cousist. brass—rather cop- 
per, brass being a composite metal, 4. goats’ lhair—or 
leather of goats’ skin, 5. badgers’ skim—The badger was 
an unclean animal, and is nota native of the East—rather 
some kind of fish, of the leather of which sandals are 
made in the Kast, shittim wood—or Shittah (Isaiah 41, 19), 
the acacia, a shrub which grows plentifully in the deserts 
of Arabia, yielding a light, strong, and beautiful wood, in 
long planks. 7. Ephod—a square cloak, hanging down 
from the shoulders, and worn by priests. 8. asanctuary ; 
that I may dwell among them—In one sense the taber- 
nacle was to be a palace, the royal residence of the king 
of Israel, in which he was to dwell amongst his people, 
receive their petitions, and issue his responses. But it 
was also to be a place of worship, in which God was to re- 
cord His name and to enshrine the mystic symbols of His 
presence, 9. According to all that I show thee, after 
the pattern of the tabernacle—The proposed erection 
could be in the circumstances of the Israelites, not of a 
fixed and stable but of a temporary and moyable deserip- 
tion, capable of being carried about with them in their 
various sojournings. It was made after “the pattern’ 
shown to Moses, by which is now generally understood, 
not that it was an unheard-of novelty, or an entirely orig- 
inal structure, for it is ascertained to have borne resem- 
blance in form and arrangements to the style of an Egyp- 
tian temple, but that it wassoaltered, modified, and puri- 
fied from all idolatrous associations, as to be appropriated 
to right objects, and suggestive of ideas connected with 
the true God and His worship. 10. am ark—a coffer or 
chest, overlaid with gold, the dimensions of which, taking 
the cubit at eighteen inches, are computed to be three feet 
nine inches in length, two feet three inches ih breadth, 
il. a crown—arimor cornice, 12. rings—staples for the 
poles; with which it was to be carried from place to place. 
15. staves shall be im the rings of the ark—i. ¢., always 
remain in the rings, whether the ark be at rest or in mo- 
tion, 16. the testimony—that is, the two tables of stone, 
containing the ten commandments, and called ‘ the Tes- 
timony,” because by it God did testify His sovereign au- 
thority over Israel as His people, His selection of them as 
the guardians of His will and worship, and His displeas- 
ure in the event of their transgressing His laws; while 
on their part, by receiving and depositing this law in its 
appointed place, they testified their acknowledgment of 
God’s right to rule over them, and their submission to the 
authority of Hislaw. The superb and elaborate style of 
the ark thatcontained ‘the Testimony” was emblematic 
of the great treasure it held; in other words, the incom- 
parable value and excellence of the Word of God, while 
its being placed in this chest further showed the great 
care which God has ever taken for preserving it. 17. 
thon shait make a mercy-seat of pure geld—to serve 
as a lid, covering it exactly. It was ‘the propitiatory 
cover,” as the term may be rendered, denoting that Christ, 
our great propitiation, has fully answered all the de- 
mands of the law, covers our transgressions, and comes 
between us and the curse of a violated law, 18. two 
cherubim—tThe real meaning of these figures, as well as 
the shape or form of them, is not known with certainty— 
probably similar to what was afterwards introduced into 
the temple, and described, Ezekiell0. They stretehed out 
their wings, and their faces were turned towards the 
mercy-seat, probably in a bowing attitude. The prevail- 
ing opinion now is, that those splendid figures were sym- 
bolical not of angelic but of earthly and human beings— 
the members of the church of God interested in the dis- 
pensation of grace, the redeemed in every age—and that 
these hieroglyphic forms symbolized the qualities of the 
true people of God—courage, patience, intelligence, and 
activity. 22, there I will meet with thee, and I will 
commune with thee from above the mercy=-seat—The 
Shechinah or symbol of the Divine presence rested on the 
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Ex. xxv. 23, 
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The Tuble of Showbread. 


mercy-seat, and was indicated by a cloud, from the midst 
of which responses were -audibly given when God was 
consulted on behalf of His people. Hence God is de- 
seribed as “dwelling” or ‘sitting’ between the cherubim. 
23. table of shittim wood—of the same material and 
decorations as the ark, and like it, too, furnished with 
rings for the poles on which it was carried. The staves, 
however, were taken out of it when stationary, in order 
not to encumber the priests while engaged in their ser- 
vices at the table. It was half a cubit less than the ark, 
but of the same height, 24. crowm—The moulding or 
ornamental rim, which is thought to have been raised 
above the level of the table, to prevent any thing from 

. falling off. 29. dishes—broad platters. spooms—cups or 
concave vessels, used for holding incense. covers—both 
for bread and incense. bowls—cups; for though no men- 
tion is made of wine, libations were undoubtedly made to 
God, according to JOSEPHUS and the rabbins, once a week, 
when the bread was changed. to cover withal—rather 
to pour out withal. 30. showbread—lit., presence bread, 
so called because it was constantly exhibited before the 
Lord, or because the bread of His presence, like the angel 
of His presence, pointed symbolically to Christ. It con- 
sisted of twelve unleavened loaves, said traditionally to 
have been laid in piles of six each. This bread was de- 
signed to be a symbol of the full and never-failing provis- 
ion which is made in the church for the spiritual suste- 
nance and refreshment of God’s people, 31. candlestick 
—lit.,a lamp-bearer. It was so constructed as to be capa- 
ble of being taken to pieces for facility in removal. The 
shaft or stock rested on a pedestal. It had seven branches, 
shaped like reeds or canes—three on each side, with one 
in the centre—and worked out into knobs, flowers, and 
bowls, placed alternately. The figure represented on the 
arch of Titus gives the best idea of this candlestick. 33. 
knops—old spelling for knobs—bosses. 37. they shall 
light the lamps.., that they may give light—The 
light was derived from pure olive oil, and probably kept 
continually burning (cf. ch. 30. 7; Leviticus 34, 2). 38. 
tongs—snuffers. 39. a talent of pure gold—in weight 
equivalent to 125 lbs. troy, 40. look that thou make 
them after their pattern—This caution, which is re- 
peated with no small frequency in other parts of the nar- 
rative, isan evidence of the deep interest taken by the 
Divine King in the erection of His palace or sanctuary ; 
and it is impossible to account for the circumstance of 
God’s condescending to such minute details, except on 
the assumption that this tabernacle was to be of a typical 
character, and eminently subservient to the religious in- 
struction and benefit of mankind, by shadowing forth in 
its leading features the grand truths of the Christian 
church, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-37. TEN CURTAINS. 1. cunning work—i. ¢., of 
elegant texture, richly embroidered. The word ‘“cun- 
ning,” in old English, is synonymous with skilful. 2. 
length—Each curtain was to be fifteen yards in length 
and a little exceeding two in breadth, 3. The five cur- 
tains shall be coupled together one to another, &c.— 
so as to form two grand divisions, each eleven yards wide, 
6. taches—clasps ; supposed in shape, as well as in use, to 
be the same as hooks and eyes. 7-13. curtains of goats’ 
hhair— These coarse curtains were to be one more in 
number than the others, and to extend a yard lower on 
each side, the use of them being to protect and conceal 
the richer curtains, 14. a covering... of rams’ skins 
dyed red—i. e.,of Turkey red leather. 15-30. thou shalt 
make boards... rear up the tabernacle according to 
the fashion ... which was showed thee—The taber- 
nacle, from its name, as well as from its general appear- 
ance and arrangements, was a tent; but from the descrip- 
tion given in these verses, the boards that formed its 
walls, the five (cross) bars that strengthened them, and 
the middle bar that “ reached from end te end,” and gave 
it solidity and compactness, it was evidently a more sub- 
stantial fabric than the light and fragile tent, probably on 
account of the weight of its various coverings as well as 
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for the protection of its precious furniture, 26. an hangs 
ing for the door of the tent—curtains of rich and elabo- 
rate embroidery made by the female inmates, are sus- 
pended over the doors or entrances of the tents occupied 
by Eastern chiefs and princes. In a similar style of ele- 
gance was the hanging finished which was to cover the 
door of this tabernacle—the chosen habitation of the God 
and King of Israel. It appears from verses 12, 22, 23, that 
the ark and mercy-seat were placed in the west.end of the 
tabernacle, and consequently the door or entrance fronted 
the east, so that the Israelites in worshipping Jehovah, 
turned their faces towards the west, that they might be 
thus figuratively taught to turn from the worship of that 
luminary which was the great idol of the nations, and to 
adore the God who made it and them, [HEWLETT.] 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-21. ALTAR FOR BURNT OFFERING. 1. altar of 
shittim wood—The dimensions of this altar which was 
placed at the entrance of the sanctuary were nearly three 
yards square, and a yard and a halfin height. Under the 
wooden frame of this chest-like altar the inside was hol- 
low, and each corner was to be terminated by “‘horns”— 
angular projections, perpendicular or oblique, in the form 
of horns. The animals to be sacrificed were bound to 
these (Psalm 118. 27), and part of the blood was applied to 
them, 3. shovels—fire shovels for scraping together any 
of the scattered ashes. basoms—for receiving the blood 
of the sacrifice to be sprinkled on the people. flesh-= 
hooks—curyved, three-pronged forks (1. Samuel 2, 13, 14). 
fixre-pans—aA large sort of vessel, wherein the sacred fire 
which came down from heaven (Leviticus 9, 24) was kept 
burning, while they cleaned the altar and the grate from 
the coals and ashes, and while the altar was carried from 
one place to another in the wilderness. [PATRICK, SPEN- 
cER, LE CLERC.] 4. a grate of net-work of brass—sunk 
lattice-work to support the fire. .5. put it under the 
compass of the altar beneath—i, e., the grating in 
which they were carried to a clean place (Leviticus 4. 12). 
4. four brazen rings—by which the grating might be 
lifted and taken away as occasion required from the body 
of the altar. 6, 7. staves... rings—those rings were 
placed at the side through which the poles were inserted 
on occasions of removal. 9. the court of the tabernacle 
—The enclosure in which the edifice stood was a rectangu- 
lar court, extending rather more than fifty yards in length, 
and half that space in breadth, and the enclosing parapet 
was about three yards or half the height of the tabernacle. 
That parapet consisted of a connected series of curtains, 
made of fine twined linen yarn, woven into a kind of net-° 
work, so that the people could see through; but that large 
curtain which overhung the entrance was of a different 
texture, being embroidered and dyed with variegated 
colours, and it was furnished with cords for pulling it up 
or drawing it aside when the priests had occasion to enter. 
The curtains of this enclosure were supported on sixty 
brazen pillars which stood on pedestals of the same 
metal, but their capitals and fillets were of silver, and 
the hooks on which they were suspended were of silver 
also. 19. pins—were designed to hold down the curtains 
at the bottom, lest the wind should waft them aside. 20, 
21. pure oil olive beaten—i. ¢., such as runs from the 
olives when bruised and without the application of fire. 
for the light... Aaron and his sons—were to take 
charge of lighting it in all time coming. shall order it 
from evening to morning—The tabernacle haying no 
windows, the lamps required to be lighted during the 
day. JosEPHUS says that in his time only three were 
lighted; but his were degenerate times, and there is no 
Scripture authority for this limitation. But although the 
priests were obliged from necessity to light them by day, 
they might have let them go out at night had it not been 
for this express ordinance. . 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-48. APPOINTMENT TO THE PRIESTHOOD. 4. take 


_ thou unto thee Aaron thy brother, and his sons with 
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him—Moses had hitherto discharged the priestly fune- 
ions (Psalm 99.6), and he evinced the piety as well as 
humility of his character, in readily complying with the 
command to invest his brother with the sacred office, 
though it involved the perpetual exclusion of his own 
family. The appointment was a special act of God’s sov- 
ereignty, so that there could be no ground for popular 
umbrage by the selection of Aaron’s family, with whom 
the office was inalienably established and continued in 
unbroken succession till the introduction of the Christian 
era. 2-5. holy garments—No inherent holiness be- 
longed either to the material or the workmanship, But 
they are called “holy” simply because ‘they were not 
worn on ordinary occasions, but assumed in the discharge 
of the sacred functions (Ezekiel 44.19), fer glory and for 
beauty—It was a grand and sumptuous attire. In ma- 
terial, elaborate embroidery, and colour, it had an impos- 
ing splendour. The tabernacle being adapted to the in- 
fantine aid of the church, it was right and necessary 
that the priests’ garments should be of such superb and 
dazzling appearance, that the people might be inspired 
with a due respect for the ministers as well as the rites of 
religion. But they had also a further meaning; for being 
all made of linen, they were symbolical of the truth, 
purity, and other qualities in Christ that rendered Him 
such a high priest as became us. 6-14. ephod—It was a 
very gorgeous robe made of byssus, curiously embroidered, 
and dyed with variegated colours, and further enriched 
with golden tissue, the threads of gold being either origi- 
nally interwoven or afterwards inserted by the embroid- 
erer. It was short—reaching from the breast to a little 
below the loins—and though destitute of sleeves, retained 
its position by the support of straps thrown over each 
shoulder. These straps or braces; connecting the one 
with the back, the other with the front piece of which 
the tunic was composed, were united on the shoulder 
by two onyx stones, serving as buttons, and on which 
the names of the twelve tribes were engraved, and set 
in golden encasements. The symbolical design of this 
was, that the high priest, who bore the names along 
with him in all his ministrations before the Lord, 
might be kept in remembrance of his duty to piead 
their cause, and supplicate the accomplishment of the 
Divine promises in their favour, The ephod was fast- 
ened by a girdle of the same costly materials, 7. e., dyed, 
embroidered, and wrought with threads of gold. It was 
about a hand-breadth wide, and wound twice round the 
upper part of the waist; it fastened in front, the ends hang- 
ing down at great length (Revelation 1. 18), 15-29. thou 
‘shalt make the breastplate of judgment with cun- 
ning work—a very splendid and richly embroidered 
piece of brocade, a span square, and doubled, to enable it 
the better to bear the weight of the precious stones in it, 
There were twelve different stones, containing each the 
name of a tribe, and arranged in four rows, three in each. 
The Israelites had acquired a knowledge of the lapidary’s 
art in Egypt, and the amount of their skillin cutting, 
polishing, and setting precious stones, may be judged of 
by the diamond forming one of the engraved ornaments 
on this breastplate, A ring was attached to each corner, 
through which the golden chains were passed to fasten 
this brilliant piece of jewelry at the top and bottom 
tightly on the breast of the ephod, 30. thou shalt put 
in the breastplate of judgment the Urim and Thum- 
mim—The words signify “lights” and “ perfections;” 
and nothing more is meant than the precious stones of 
the breastplate already described (ef. ch, 39, 8-21; Leviticus 
8.8). They received the name because the bearing of them 
qualified the high priest to consult the Divine oracle on 
all public or national emergencies, by going into the holy 
place—standing close before the veiland putting his hand 
upon the Urim and Thummim, conveyed a petition from 
the people and asked counsel of God, who, as the Soy- 
ereign of Israel, gave response from the midst of His 
glory. Little, however, is known about them. But it 
may De remarked that Egyptian judges wore on the 
breast of their official robes a representation of Justice, 


and the high priest in Israel long officiated also as a- 
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judge; so that some think the Urim and Thummim had 
a reference to his judicial functions, 31. the robe of the 
ephod all of blue—it was thé middle garment, under the 
ephod and above the coat. It had a hole through which 
the head was thrust, and was formed carefully of one 
piece, such as was the coat of Christ (John 19. 23), The 
high priest’s was of a sky-blue colour, The binding at 
the neck was strongly woven, and it terminated below in 
a fringe, made of blue, purple, and scarlet tassels, in the 
form of a pomegranate, interspersed with small bells af 
gold, which tinkled as the wearer was in motion. 34. a 
golden bell and a pomegranate—The bells were hung 
between the pomegranates, which are said to have 
amounted to seventy-two, and the use of them seems to 
have been to announce to the people when the high priest 
entered the most holy place, that they might accompany 
him with their prayers, and also to remind himself to be 
attired in his official dress, to minister without which 
was death. 36-38. mitre—crown-like cap for the head, 
not covering the entire head, but adhering closely to it, 
composed of fine linen. The Scripture has not described 
its form, but from JoSEPHUS we may gather that it was 
conical in shape, as he distinguishes the mitres of the 
eommon priests by saying that they were not conical— 
that it was encircled with swathes of blue embroidered, 
and that it was covered by one piece of fine linen to 
hide the seams. plate—lit,, a petal of a flower, which 
seems to have been the figure of this golden plate, which 
was tied with a ribbon of blue on the front of the mitre, 
so that every one facing him could read the inscription, 
39. coat of fine linem—a garment fastened at the neck, 
and reaching far down the,person, with the sleeves ter- 
minating at the elbow. girdie of needle-work—a picce 
of fine twined linen, richly embroidered, and variously 
dyed, -It is said to have been very long, and being many 
times wound round the body, it was fastened in front, 
and the ends hung down, which, being an impediment to 
a priest in active duty, were usually thrown across the 
shoulders, This was the outer garment of the common 
priests, 40. bonnets—turbans. 42. linen breeches— 
drawers, which encompassed the loins and reached half- 
way down the thighs. They are seen very freayenuly 
represented in Egyptian figures, 


CHAPTER XXIX. » 


Ver. 1-35. CONSECRATING THE PRIESTS AND THE ALTAR, 
—1. hallow them, to minister unto me in the priest’s 
office—The act of inaugurating the priests was accom- 
panied by ceremonial solemnities well calculated not 
only to lead the people to entertain exalted views of the 
office, but to impress those functionaries themselves with 
a profound sense of its magnitude and importance, In 
short, they were taught to know that the service was for 
them as well as for the people; and every time they en- 
gaged in a new performance of their duties, they were re- 
minded of their personal interest in the worship, by being 
obliged to offer for themselves, before they were qualified 
to offer as the representatives of the people. this is the 
thing that thou shalt do—Steps are taken at the begin- 
ning of a society, which would not be repeated when the 
social machine was in full motion; and Moses, at the 
opening of the tabernacle, was employed to discharge 
functions which in later periods would have been re- 
garded as sacrilege, laying an unhallowed hand on the 
ark, and punished with instant death. But he acted 
under the special directions of God. 4-10. Aaron and 
his sons thou shalt bring unto the door of the taber= 
macle—As occupying the intermediate space between the 
court where the people stood, and the dwelling-place of 
Israel's king, and therefore the fittest spot for the priests 
being duly prepared for entrance, and the people witness- 
ing the ceremony of inauguration. wash them with 
water. And... take the garments—The manner in 
which these parts of the ceremonial was performed is 
minutely described, and in discovering their symbolical 
import, which indeed, is sufficiently plain and obyious, 
we haye inspired authority to guide us, It signified the 
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necessity and importance of moral purity or holiness 
(saiah 52, 11; John 13. 10; 2 Corinthians 7.1; 1 Peter 3, 21), 
In like manner, the investiture with the holy garments 
signified their being clothed with righteousness (Revela- 
tion 19, 8), and equipped as men active and well prepared 
for the service of God; the anointing the high priest 
with oil denoted that he was to be filled with the influ- 
ences of the Spirit, for the edification and delight of the 
church (Leviticus 10.7; Psalm 45,7; Isaiah 61.1; 1 John 2, 
27), and as he was Officially a type of Christ (Hebrews 7. 
26; John 3. 34; also Matthew 3. 16; 11. 29), Thou shalt 
cause a bullock to be brought before the tabernacle— 
This part of the ceremonial consisted of three sacrifices.— 
(1.) The sacrifice of a bullock, as a sin offering ; and in ren- 
dering it, the priest was directed to put his hand upon the 
head of his sacrifice, expressing by that act a conscious- 
ness of personal guilt, and a wish that it might be ac- 
cépted as a vicarious satisfaction. (2.) The sacrifice of a 
ram as a burnt offering—{v. 15-18)—the rai was to be 
wholly burnt, in token of the priest’s dedication of him- 
self to God and Hisservice. The sin offering was first to 
be presented, and ‘ken the burnt offering; for until guilt 
be removed, no acceptable service can be performed, (3.) 
There was to be a peace offering, called the ram of conse- 
cration (v. 19-22), And there was a marked peculiarity in 
the manner in which this other ram was to be disposed 
of. The former was for the glory of God—this was for the 
comfort of the priest himself; and asa sign of a mutual 
covenant being ratified, the blood of the sacrifice was di- 
vided—part sprinkled on the altar round about, and part 
upon the persons and garmenis of the priests. Nay, the 
blood was, by a singular act, directed to be put upon the 
extremities of the body, thereby signifying that the bene- 
fits of the atonement would be applied to the whole na- 
ture of man. Moreover, the fiesh of this sacrifice was to 
be divided, as it were, between God and the priest—part 
of it to be put into his hand to be waved up and down, in 
token of its being offered to God, and then it was to be 
burnt upon the altar; the other part was to be eaten by 
the priests at the door of the tabernacle—that feast being 
a symbol of communion or fellowship with God. These 
ceremonies, performed in the order described, showed the 
qualifications necessary for the priests. (See Hebrews 7. 
26, 27; 10. 14.) 35. sewen days shalt thou consecrate 
them—The renewal of these ceremonies on the return of 
every day in the seven, with the intervention of a Sab- 
bath, was a wise preparatory arrangement, in order to 
afford a sufficient interval for calm and devout reflection 
(Hebrews 9.1; 10. 1). 

36, 37, CONSECRATION OF THE ALTAR, 36. thou shalt 
cleanse the altar—The phrase, “‘ when thou hast made an 
atonement for it,’ should be, wpon it; and the purport of 
the direction is, that during all the time they were en- 
gaged as above from day to day, in offering the appointed 
sacrifices, the greatest care was to be taken to keep the 
altar properly cleansed—to remove the ashes, and sprin- 
kle it with the prescribed unction, that at the conclusion 
of the whole ceremonial the altar itself should be conse- 
crated as much as the ministers who were to officiate at 
it (Matthew 23.19). It was thenceforth associated with the 
services of religion. 

38446. INSTITUTION OF DAILY SERVICE. 38. two lambs 
of the first year day by day continually—The sacred 
preliminaries being completed, Moses was instructed in 
the end or design to which these preparations were sub- 
servient, viz., the worship of God; and hence the institu- 
tion of the morning and evening sacrifice. The institu- 
tion was so imperative, that in no circumstances was this 
daily oblation to be dispensed with; and the due observ- 
ance of it would secure the oft-promised grace and bless- 
ing of their heavenly King. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-38. THE ALTAR or INCENSE, 1. thou shalt 
make an altar to burn incense upon, &c.—its material 
was to be like that of the ark of the testimony, but its 
dimensions very small. 2. four-square—the meaning 
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of which is not that it was to be entirely of a eubical form, 
but that upon its upper and under surface, it showed four 
equal sides. It was twice as high as it was broad, being 
twenty-one inches broad and three feet six inches high. 
It had “‘horns;” its top or flat surface was surmounted by 
an ornamental ledge or rim, called a crown, and it was 
furnished at the sides with rings for carriage. Its only 
accompanying piece of furniture was a golden censer or 
pan, in which the incense was set fire to-upon the altar, 
Hence it was called the altar of incense, or the “ golden 
altar,’ from the profuse degree in which it was gilded or 
overlaid with the precious metal. This splendour was 
adapted to the early age of the church, but in later times, 
when the worship was to be more spiritual, the altar of 
incense is prophetically described as not of gold but of 
wood, and double the size of that in the tabernacle, be- 
cause the church should be vastly extended (Malachi 1. 11), 
6. thou shalt put it before the veil that is by the ark 
of the testimony—which separated the holy from the 
most holy place, The altar was in the middle, be- 
tween the table of showbread and the candlestick next 
the holy of holies, at equal distances from the north and 
south walls; in other words, it occupied a spot on the 
outside of the great partition veil, but directly in front 
of the mercy-seat, which was within that sacred enclo- 
sure; so that although the priest who ministered at this 
altar could not behold the mercy-seat, he was to look . 
towards it, and present his incense in that direction; 
This was a special arrangement, and it was designed to 
teach the important lesson, that though we cannot with 
the eye of sense, see the throne of grace, we must “ direet 
our prayer to itand look up” (ef. 2 Corinthians 3.14; He- 
brews 10.20; Revelation 4.1). 7. Aaron shall burn 
thereon sweet incense—lit,, incense of spices—strong ar- 
omatic substances were burnt upon this altar to counteract 
by their odoriferous fragrance the offensive fumes of the 
sacrifices; or the incense was employed in an offering of 
tributary homage which the Orientals used to make as a 
mark of honour to kings; and as God was Theocratic 
Ruler of Israel, His palace was not to be wanting in a 
usage of such significancy. Both these ends were served 
by this altar—that of fumigating the apartments of the 
sacred edifice, while the pure lambent flame, according to 
Oriental notions, was an honorary tribute to the majesty 
of Israel’s king. But there was a far higher meaning in 
it still; foras the tabernacle was not only a palace for - 
Israel’s King, but a place of worship for Israel’s God, this 
altar was immediately connected with a religious pur- 
pose. In the style of the sacred writers, incense was a 
symbvu! or emblem of prayer (Psalm 141.2; Revelation 
5.8; 8.3). From the uniform combination of the two ser- 
vices, it is evident that the incense was an emblem of the 
prayers of sincere worshippers ascending to heaven in the 
cloud of perfume; and, accordingly, the priest who of- 
ficiated at this altar typified the intercessory office of 
Christ (Luke 1. 19; Hebrews 7. 25). 8. Aaron shall burn 
incense—seemingly limiting the privilege of officiating 
at the altar of incense to the high priest alone, and there 
is no doubt that he and his successors exclusively at- 
tended this altar on the great religious festivals. But 
“ Aaron” is frequently used for the whole priestly order; 
and in later times, any of the priests might have officiated 
at this altar in rotation (Luke 1.9). ewery morning... 
at even—In every period of the national history this daily 
worship was scrupulously observed. 9%. Ye shall offer 
no strange incense—i. e., of a different composition from 
that of which the ingredients are described so minutely. 
11-16. When thou takest the sum of the children of 
Israel, &c.—Moses did so twice, and doubtless observed 
the law here prescribed. The tax was not levied from 
women, minors, old men (Numbers 1, 42, 45), and the Le- 
vites (Numbers 1. 47), they being notnumbered. Assuming 
the shekel of the sanctuary to be about half an ounce trov 
though nothing certain is known about it, the sum pay- 
able by each individual was two and fourpence. This was 
not a voluntary contribution, but a ransom for the soul 
or lives of the people. It was required from all classes 
alike, and a refusal to pay implied a wilful exclusion from 
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the privileges of the sanctuary, as well as exposure to Di- 
vine judgments. It was probably the same impost that 
was exacted from our Lord (Matthew 17, 24-27), and it was 
usually devoted to repairs and other purposes connected 
with the services of the sanctuary. 18-21. Thou shalt 
...make a laver of brass—Though not actually forming 
a component part of the furniture of the tabernacle, this 
yase was closely connected with it; and though from 
standing at the entrance it would be a familiar object, it 
possessed great interest and importance from the bap- 
tismal purposes to which it was applied. No data are 
given by which its form and size can be ascertained; but 
it was probably a miniature pattern of Solomon’s—a cir- 
cular basin. his foot—supposed not to be the pedestal on 
which it rested, but a trough or shallow receptacle below, 
into which the water, let out from a cock or spout, 
flowed; for the way in which all Eastern people wash 
their hands or feet is by pouring upon them the water 
which falls into a basin. This laver was provided for 
the priests alone. But in the Christian dispensation, 
all believers are priests, and hence the apostle exhorts 
them how to draw near to God (Joshua 13. 10; Hebrews 
10. 22), 22-33. Take thou also ... principal spices, 
&¢c. — Oil is frequently mentioned in Scripture as an em- 
blem of sanctification, and anointing with it a means 
of designating objects as well as persons to the ser- 
yice of God. Here it is prescribed by Divine authority, 
and the various ingredients in their several proportions 
described which were to compose the oil used in conse- 
crating the furniture of the tabernacle. myrrh—a fra- 
grant and medicinal gum from a little known tree in 
Arabia, sweet cinnamon—produced from a species of 
laurel or sweet bay, found chiefly in Ceylon, growing toa 
height of twenty feet: this spice is extracted from the 
inner bark, but it is not certain whether that mentioned 
by Moses is the same as that with which we are familiar. 
sweet calamus—or sweet cane, a product of Arabia and 
India, of a tawny colour in appearance; it is like the 
zommon cane, and strongly odoriferous, cassia—from 
the same species of tree as the cinnamon—some think 
the outer bark of that tree. All these together would 
amount to 1201bs. troy weight. hin—a word of Egyptian 
origin, equal to ten pints. Being mixed with the olive 
oil—no doubt of the purest kind—this composition prob- 
ably remained always in aliquid state, and the strictest 
prohibition issued against using it for any other purpose 
than anointing the tabernacle and its furniture. 34-38. 
the Lord said unto Moses, Take unto thee sweet 
spices—These were: stacte, the finest myrrh; onycha, 
Supposed to be an odoriferous shell; galbanum, a gum- 
resin from an umbelliferous plant. frankincense—a 
dry, resinous, aromatic gum, of a yellow colour, which 
comes from a tree in Arabia, and is obtained by incision 
of the bark. This incense was placed within the sanc- 
tuary, to be at hand when the priest required to burn on 
the altar. The art of compounding unguents and per- 
fumes was well known in Egypt, where sweet-scented 
spices were extensively used not only in common life, 
but in the ritual of the temples. Most of the ingredients 
here mentioned have been found on minute examination 
of mummies and other Egyptian relics; and the Israel- 
ites, therefore, would have the best opportunities of ac- 
quiring in that country the skill in pounding and mix- 
ing them which they were called to exercise in the service 
of the tabernacle. But the recipe for the incense as well 
as for the oil in the tabernacle, though it receives illus- 
tration from the customs of Egypt, was peculiar, and 
being prescribed by Divine authority, was to be applied 
to no common or inferior purpose. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver, 1-18. BEZALEEL AND AHOUIAB. 2. See, I have 
called—Though the instructions about the tabernacle 
were privately communicated to Moses, it was plainly 
impossible that he could superintend the work in person, 
amid the multiplicity of his other duties. A head director 
or builder was selected by God himself; and the nomina- 
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tion by such high authority removed all ground of jeal- 
ousy or discontent on the part of any who might have 
thouglit their merits overlooked (cf. Matthew 18.1). by 
name Bezaleel—Signifying ‘in the shadow or protection 
of God;’”’ and, as called to discharge a duty of great Mag- 
nitude—to execute a confidential trust in the ancient 
church of God, has his family and lineage recorded with 
marked distinction. He belonged to the tribe of Judah, 
which, doubtless for wise and weighty reasons, God all 


along delighted to honour; and he was the grandson of- 


Hur, a pious patriot (ch. 17.12), who was associated, by a 
special commission, with Aaron in the government of 
the people during the absence of Moses. Moreover, it 
may be noticed that a Jewish tradition affirms Hur to be 
the husband of Miriam; and if this tradition may be re- 
lied on, it affords an additional reason for the appoint- 
ment of Bezaleel emanating from the direct authority of 
God. 3-5. Thave filled him with the Spirit of God— 
It is probable that he was naturally endowed with a 
mechanical genius, and had acquired in Egypt great 
knowledge and skill in the useful, as well as liberal arts, 
so as to be a first-class artisan, competent to take charge 
of both the plain and ornamental work, which the build- 
ing of the sacred edifice required. When God has any 
special work to be accomplished, He always raises up 
instruments capable of doing it; and it is likely that He 
had given to the son of Uri that strong natural aptitude, 
and those opportunities of gaining mechanical skill, with 
an ultimate view to this responsible office. Notwith- 
standing his grand duty was to conform with serupulous 
fidelity to the pattern furnished, there was still plenty of 


_room for inventive talent and tasteful exactness in the 


execution; and his natural and acquired gifts were en- 
larged and invigorated for the important work. 6. I 
have given with him Aholiab—He belonged to the tribe 
of Dan, one of the least influential and honourable in 
Israel; and here, too, we can trace the evidence of wise 
and paternal design, in choosing the colleague or assist- 
ant of Bezaleel from an inferior tribe (cf. 1 Corinthians 
12, 14-25; also Mark 6.7). all that are wise-hearted I 
have put wisdom—At that period, when one spirit per- 
vaded all Israel, it was not the man full of heavenly 
genius who presided over the work, but all who contrib- 
uted their skill, experience, and labour, in rendering the 
smallest assistance, that showed their piety and devoted- 
ness to the Divine service. In like manner, it was at the 
commencement of the Christian church (Acts 6.5; 18. 2). 
12-17. Verily my sabbaths ye shall keep—The reason 
for the fresh inculcation of the fourth commandment at 
this particular period was, that the great ardour and 


eagerness with which all classes betook themselves to 


the construction of the tabernacle, exposed them to the 
temptation of encroaching on the sanctity of the ap- 
pointed day of rest. They might suppose that the erection 
of the tabernacle was a sacred work, and that it would be 
a high merit, an acceptable tribute, to prosecute the un- 
dertaking without the interruption of a day’s repose; 
and therefore the caution here given, at the commence- 
ment of the undertaking, was a seasonable admonition, 
18. tables of stone, written with the finger of God— 
containing the ten commandments (ch. 24.12), ealled 
“tables of testimony,’ because God testified His will in 
them. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-35. THE GOLDEN CALF. 1. when the people 
saw that Moses delayed—they supposed that he had lost 
his way in the darkness or perished in the fire. the 
people gathered themselves together unto Aaron— 
rather “against” Aaron in a tumultuous manner, to 
compel him to do what they wished. The incidents re- 
lated in this chapter disclose a state of popular sentiment 
and feeling among the Israelites that stands in singular 
contrast to the tone of profound and humble reverence 
they displayed at the giving of the law. Within a space 
of little more than thirty days, their impressions were 
dissipated; and although they were still encamped upon 
ground which they had every reason to regard as holy; 





Idolatry of the People. EXODUS 
although the cloud of glory that capped the summit of 
Sinai was still before their eyes, affording a visible dem- 
onstration of their being in close contact, or rather in 
the immediate presence, of God, they acted as if they had 
entirely forgotten the impressive scenes of which they 

had been so recently the witnesses, said unto him, 
Up, make us gods; which shall go before us—The 
Heli ew word rendered gods is simply the name of God 
in its plural form. The image made was single, and 
therefore it would be imputing to the Israelites a greater 
sin than they were guilty of, to charge them with re- 
nouncing the worship of the true God for idols. The 
fact is, that they required, like children, to have some- 
thing to strike their senses, and as the Shechinah, “ the 
glory of God,” of which they had hitherto enjoyed the 
sight, was now veiled, they wished for some visible 
material object as the symbol of the Divine presence, 
which should go before them as the pillar of fire had 
done, 2. Aaron said,... Break off... earrings—It 
was not an Egyptian custom for young men to wear ear- 
rings, and the circumstance, therefore, seems to point out 
“the mixed rabble,” who were chiefly foreign slaves, as 
the ringleaders in this insurrection. In giving direction 
to break their earrings, Aaron probably calculated on 
gaining time; or, perhaps, on their covetousness and love 
of finery proving stronger than their idolatrous propen- 
sity. Ifsuch were his expectations, they were doomed to 
signal disappointment. Better to have calmly and earn- 

estly remonstrated with them, or to have preferred duty 
to expediency, leaving the issue in the hands of Provi- 
dence. 3. ali the people brake off the golden carrings 
-—The Egyptian rings, as seen on the monuments, were 
round massy plates of metal; and as they were rings of this 
sort the Israelites wore, their size and number must, in 
the general collection, have produced a large store of the 
precious metal. 4. fashioned it with a graving-tool, 
after he had made it a molten calf—The words are 
transposed, and the rendering should be, “he framed 
with a graving-tool the image to be made, and having 
poured the liquid gold into the mould, he made it a 
molten calf.” It is not said whether it was of life size, 
whether it was of solid gold or merely a wooden frame 
eovered with plates of gold. This idol seems to have 
been the god Apis, the chief deity of the Egyptians, wor- 
shipped at Memphis under the form of a live ox, three 
years old. It was distinguished by a triangular white 
spot on its forehead and other peculiar marks. Images 
of itin the form of a whole ox, or of a calf’s head on the 
end of a pole, were very common; and it makes a great 
figure on the monuments, where it is represented in the 
van of all processions, as borne aloft on men’s shoulders. 
they said, These be thy gods, O Israel, which brought 
thee up out of the land of Egypt—It is inconceivable, 
chat they who but a few weeks before had witnessed such 
amazing demonstrations of the true God, could have sud- 
denly sunk to such a pitch of infatuation and brutish 
stupidity, as to imagine that human art or hands could 
make a god that should go before them. But it must be 
borne in mind, that though by election and in name 
they were the people of God, they were as yet, in feelings 
and associations, in habitsand tastes, little, if at all differ- 
ent, from Egyptians. They meant the calf to bean image, 
a visible sign or symbol of Jehovah, so that their sin con- 
sisted not in a breach of the rrrst, but of the secoNnD com- 
mandment, 5,6. Aaron made proclamation, and said, 
Wo-morrow is a feast to the Lord—a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, strongly confirmatory of the view that they 
had not renounced the worship of Jehovah, but in accord- 
ance with Egyptian notions, had formed an image with 
which they had been familiar, to be the visible symbol of 
the Divine presence. But there seems to have been much 
of the revelry that marked the feasts of the heathen. 
7-14. the Lord said unto Moses, Go, get thee down— 
Intelligence of the idolatrous scene enacted at the foot 

- of the mount was communicated to Moses in language 

borrowed from human passions and feelings, and the’ 

jadgment of a justly offended God pronounced in terms 
of just indignation against the gross violation of the so 


-cied were so secure. 


XXXII. Moses Breaketh the Tables. 


recently promulgated laws. make of theeagreat nation 
—Care must be taken not to suppose this language as be- 
tokening any change or vacillation in the Divine pur- 
pose. The covenant made with the patriarchs had been 
ratified in the most solemn manner; it could not and 
never was intended that it should be broken. But the 
manner in which God spoke to Moses served two import- 
ant purposes—it tended to develop the faith and inter- 
cessory patriotism of the Hebrew leader, and to excite the 
serious alarm of the people, that God would reject them 
and deprive them of the privileges they had fondly fan- 
15-18. Moses turned, and went 
down from the mount—The plain, Er-Raheh, is not 
Visib om the top of Jebel Musa, nor can the mount be 
descended on the side towards that valley; hence Moses 
and his companion who on duty had patiently waited his 
return in the hollow of the mountain’s brow, heard the 
shouting some time before they actually saw the camp. 
19. Moses’ anger waxed hot, and he cast the tables out 
of his hands—The arrival of the leader, like the appear- 
ance of a spectre, arrested the revellers in the midst of 
their carnival, and his act of righteous indignation, when 
he dashed on the ground the tables of the law, in token 
that as they had so soon departed from their covenant re- 
lation, God would withdraw the peculiar privileges that 
He had promised them—that act, together with the rigor- 
ous measures that followed, forms one of the most striking 
scenes recorded in sacred history. 20. he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it in the fire, &c.—It 
has been supposed that the gold was dissolved by natron, 
or some chemical substance. But there is no mention of 
solubility here, or in Deuteronomy 9.21; it was “ burned 
in the fire,” to cast it into ingots of suitable size for the 
operations which follow—grounded to powder;” the 
powder of malleable metals can be ground so fine as to 
resemble dust from the wings of a moth or butterfly; and 
these dust particles will float in water for hours, and ina 
running stream for days. These operations of grinding 
were intended to show contempt for such worthless gods, 
and the Israelites would be made toremember the humil- 
iating lesson by the state of the water they had drank for 
a time. [NAPIER.] Others think that as the idolatrous 
festivals were usually ended with great use of sweet 
wine, the nauseous draught of the gold dust would be a 
severe punishment (cf. 2 Kings 23. 6,15; 2Chronicles 15. 16; 
34.7). 22. Aaron said, Let not the anger of my Lord 
wax hot—Aaron cuts a poor figure, making a shuffling 
excuse and betraying more dread of the anger of Moses 
than of the Lord (cf. Deuteronomy 9.20). 25. maked— 
either unarmed and defenceless, or ashamed from a 
sense of guilt. Some think they were literally naked, as 
the Egyptians performed some of their rices in that inde- 
cent manner, 26-28. Moses stood im the gate of the 
camp, and said—the camp is supposed to have been pro- 
tected by a rampart after the attack of the Amalelites. 
Who is on the Lord’s side? let him come unto me— 
The zeal and courage of Moses was astonishing, consider- 
ing he opposed himself toan intoxicated mob. The people 
were separated into two divisions, and those who were 
the boldest and most obstinate in vindicating their idol- 
atry were put to death, while the rest, who withdrew in 
shame or sorrow, were spared, 29. Comsecrate your- 
selves to-day to the Lord—or, ye have consecrated your- 
selves to-day. The Levites, not-vithstanding the dejec- 
tion of Aaron, distinguished themselves by their zeal for 
the honour of God and their conduct in doing the office 
of executioners on this occasion; and this was one reason 
of their being appointed to a high and honourable office 
in the service of the sanctuary. 30-33. Moses said unto 
the people, Ye have sinned a great sin—Moses laboured 
to show the people the heinous nature of their sin, and 
bring them to repentance. But not content with that, he 
hastened more earnestly to intercede for them. 32. blot 
me... out of thy book—an allusion to the registering 
of the living, and erasing the names of those who die. 
What warmth of affection did he evince for his brethren! 
how fully was he animated wifh the true spirit of a 
patriot, when he professed his willingness to die for them, 
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The Tabernacle Removed. 


But Christ actually died for His people (Romans 5, 8). 
35. the Lord plagued the people, because they made 
the calf—No immediate judgments were inflicted, but 
this early lapse into idolatry was always mentioned as 
an aggravation of their subsequent apostasies, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-23. THE LorD REFUSETH TO GO WITH THE 
PEOPLE. 1. the Lord said—rather “had” said unto 
Moses. The conference detailed in this chapter must be 


considered as haying occurred prior to the pathetic inter-- 


cession of Moses, recorded at the close of the preceding 
chapter; and the historian, having mentioned th@fact of 
his earnest and painful anxiety, under the overwhelming 
pressure of which he poured forth that intercessory prayer 
for his apostate countrymen, now enters on a detailed 
account of the circumstances. 3. I will not goup... 
lest I consume thee—Here the Lord is represented as 
determined to do what he afterwards did not. (See on ch. 
82.10), 4. when the people heard these evil tidings— 
from Moses on his descent from the mount. 5. put off 
thy ornaments—In seasons of mourning, it is customary 
with Eastern people to lay aside all gewgaws, and divest 
themselves of their jewels, their gold, and every thing 
rich and splendid in their dress. This token of their sor- 
row the Lord required of His offending people. that I 
may know what to do unto thee—The language is 
accommodated to the feeble apprehensions of men. God 
judges the state of the heart by the tenor of the conduct. 
In the case of the Israelites, He cherished a design of 
mercy; and the moment he discerned the first symptoms 
of contrition, by their stripping off their ornaments, as 
penitents conscious of their error, and sincerely sorrow- 
ful, this fact added its weight to the fervency of Moses’ 
prayers, and gave them prevalence with God in behalf of 
the people. 7%. Moses took the tabernacle, and pitched 
it without the camp—Not the tabernacle, of which a 
pattern had been given him, for it was not yet erected, but 
his own tent—conspicuous as that of the leader—in a part 
of which he heard causes, and communed with God about 
the people’s interests ; hence called ‘the tabernacle of the 
congregation,” and the withdrawal of which, in abhor- 
rence from a polluted camp, was regarded as the first step 
in the total abandonment with which God had threatened 
them. 8. all the people rose up, and stood every man 
at his tent door—Its removal produced deep and uni- 
versal consternation; and it is easy to conceive how 
anxiously all eyes would be directed towards it; how 
rapidly the happy intelligence would spread, when a phe- 
nomenon was witnessed from which an encouraging hope 
could be founded. 9-11. the cloudy pillar descended, 
and stood at the door of the tabernacle—How would 
the downcast hearts of the people revive—how would the 
tide of joy swell in every bosom, when the symbolic cloud 
was seen slowly and majestically to descend, and stand at 
the entrance of the tabernacle! as Moses entered—It was 
when he appeared as their mediator—when he repaired 
from day to day to intercede for them, that welcome token 
of assurance was given that his advocacy prevailed, that 
Israel’s sin was forgiven, and that God would again be 
gracious, 18-23. I beseech thee, show me thy glory— 
This is one of the most mysterious scenes described in the 
Bible: he had, for his comfort and encouragement, a 
splendid and full display of the Divine majesty, not in its 
unveiled effulgence, but as far as the weakness of hu- 
manity would admit. The face, hand, back parts, are to 
be understood figuratively. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-35. Tor TABLES ARE RENEWED. 1. the Lord 
said unto Moses, Hew thee two tables of stone like 
unto the first—God having been reconciled to repentant 
Israel, through the earnest intercession, the successful 
mediation of Moses, means were to be taken for the resto- 
ration of the broken covenant. Intimation was given, 
bowever, in a most intelligible and expressive manner, 
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EXODUS XXXIII, XXXIV. 


The Tables are Renewed. 


that the favour was to be restored with some memento of 
the rupture; for at the former time God himself had pro- 
vided the materials, as well as written upon them. Now, 
Moses was to prepare the stone tables, and God was only 
to retrace the characters originally inscribed for the use 
and guidance of the people. 2. presemt thyself... to 
me in the top of the mount—Not absolutely the highest 
peak; for as the cloud of the Shechinah usually abode on 
the summit, and yet (v. 5) it “descended,” the plain in- 
ference is, that Moses was to station himself at a point 
not far distant, but still below the loftiest pinnacle. 3. no 
man shall come up with thee... neither... flocks 
nor herds—A1) these enactments were made in order that. 
the law might be a second time renewed with the solem- 
nity and sanctity that marked its first delivery. The 
whole transaction was ordered so as to impress the people 
with an awful sense of the holiness of God; and that it 
was a matter of no trifling moment to have subjected 
him, so to speak, to the necessity of re-delivering the law 
of the ten commandments, 4. Moses... took im his 
hand the two tables of stone—As he had no attendant 
to divide the labour of carrying them, it is evident that 
they must have been light, and of no great dimensions— 
probably flat slabs of shale or slate, such as abound in the 
mountainous region of Horeb. An additional proof of 
their comparatively small size appears in the circum- 
stance of their being deposited in the ark of the most 
holy place (ch. 25. 10). 5. the Lord descended im the 
cloud—After graciously hovering over the tabernacle, it 
seems to have resumed its usual position on the summit 
of the mount. It was the shadow of God manifest to the 
outward senses; and, at the same time, of God manifest 
in the flesh. The emblem of a cloud seems to have been 
chosen to signify that, although He was pleased to make 
known much about himself, there was more veiled 
from mortal view. It was to check presumption, and en- 
gender awe, and give a humble sense of human attain- 
ments in Divine knowledge, as now man sees, but darkly, 
6. the Lord passed by before him—in this remarkable 
scene, God performed what He had promised to Moses the 
day before. proclaimed, The Lord... merciful and 
gracious—At an earlier period He had announced kim- 
self to Moses, in the glory of His self-existent and eternal 
majesty, as ‘I am ;’’ now He makes himself known in the 
glory of His grace and goodness,—attributes that were to 
be illustriously displayed in the future history and expe- 
rience of the church. Being about to republish His law, 
—the sin of the Israelites being forgiven, and the deed of 
pardon about to be signed and sealed, by renewing the 
terms of the former covenant,—it was the most fitting 
time to proclaim the extent of the Divine merey which 
was to be displayed, not in the case of Israel only, but of 
all who offend. 8-26. Moses bowed . . . and worshipped 
—In the East, people bow the head to royalty, and are 
silent when it passes by, while in the West, they take off 
their hats and shout. 9. he said, If now I have found 
grace in thy sight, O Lord, let my Lord, i pray thee, 
go among us—On this proclamation, he, in the overflow- 
ing benevolence of his heart, founded an earnest petition 
for the Divine presence being continued with the people; 
and God was pleased to give His favourable answer to his 
intercession by a renewal of His promise under the form 
of a covenant, repeating the leading points that formed 
theconditions of the former national compact, 27,28. the 
Lord said unto Mioses, Write thou these words—i. e., 
the ceremonial and judicial injunctions comprehended 
above (v, 11-26); while the re-writing of the ten command- 
ments on the newly-prepared slabs was done by God him- 
self (cf. Deuteronomy 10. 1-4). he was there with the 
Lord forty days and forty nights—As long as formerly, 
being sustained for the execution of his special duties by 
the miraculous power of God. A special cause is assigned 
for his protracted fast on this second occasion (Deuter- 
onomy 9. 18). 29. Moses wist not that the skin of his 
face shone when he talked with him—It was an in- 
timation of the exalted presence into which he had been 
admitted, and of the glory he had witnessed (2 Corinth- 
ians 3.18),and in that view, it was a badge of his high 
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Contributions to the Tabernacle. 


office as the arabassador of God. No testinionial needed 
to be produced. He bore his credentials on his very face; 
and whether this extraordinary effulgence was a perma- 
nent or merely temporary distinction, it cannot be 
doubted that this reflected glory was given him as an 
honour before all the people. 30. they were afraid to 
come nigh him—their fear arose from a sense of guilt,— 
the beaming radiance of his countenance made him ap- 
pear to their awe-struck consciences a flaming minister 
of heaven, 33. he put a veil upon his face—That veil 
was with the greatest propriety removed when speaking 
with the Lord, for every one appears unveiled to the eye 
of Omniscience; but it was removed on returning to the 
people,—and this was emblematic of the dark and 
shadowy character of that dispensation (2 Corinthians 3, 
13, 14). 
CHAPTER*XXXV. 


Ver. 1-35. CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE TABERNACLE. 1, 
Meses gathered all the congregation of the children 
of Israel, &c,—On the occasion referred to in the opening 
of this chapter, the Israelites were specially reminded of 
the design to erect a magnificent tabernacle for the regu- 
lar worship of God, as well as of the leading articles that 
were required to furnish that sacred edifice. (See on chs. 
25., 27., 30.,31), 20, 21. All the congregation of Israel 
departed from the presence of Moses—No exciting har- 
angues were made, nor had the people Bibles at home in 
which they could compare the requirements of their 
leader and see if these things were so. But they had no 
doubt as to his bearing to them the will of God, and they 
were impressed with so strong a sense of its being their 
duty, that they made a spontaneous offer of the best and 
most valuable treasures they possessed. they came, 
every one whose heart stirred him wp—One powerful 
element doubtless of this extraordinary open-hearted 
liberality, was the remembrance of their recent trans- 
gression, which made them “ zealous of good works” (cf. 
2 Corinthians 7. ll), But along with this motive, there 
were others of a higher and nobler kind—a principle of 
love to God and devotedness to His service, an anxious 
desire to secure the benefit of His presence, and gratitude 
for the tokens of His Divine favour: it was under the 
combined influence of these considerations that the peo- 
_ple were so willing and ready to pour their contributions 
into that exchequer of the sanctuary, every ome whom 
his spirit made willing—Human nature is always the 
same, and it is implied that while an extraordinary spirit 
of pious liberality reigned in the bosoms of the people at 
large, there were exceptions—some who were too fond of 
the world, who loved their possessions more than their 
God, and who could not part with these; no, not for the 
service of the tabernacle. 22. they came, both men and 
women, &c.—lit., “the men over and above the women ;” 
a phraseology which implies that the women acted a 
prominent part, presented their offerings jirst, and then 
were followed by as many of their male companions as 
were similarly disposed. brought bracelets, &c.—Money 
in the form of coins or bullion there was none in that 
early age. What money passed current with the mer- 
chant consisted of rings which were weighed, and princi- 
pally of ornaments for personal decoration. Astonish- 
ment at the abundance of their ornaments is at an 
end when we learn that costly and elegant ornaments 
abounded in proportion as clothing was simple and 
scarce among the Egyptians, and some, entirely divested 
of clothing, yet wore rich necklaces. [HENGSTENBERG.] 
Amongst people with Oriental sentiments and tastes, 
scarcely any stronger proof could have been given of the 
power of religion than their willingness not only to lay 
aside, but to devote those much-valued trinkets to the 
house of God; and thus all, like the Eastern sages, laid 
the best they had at the service of God. 30. See, the 
Lord hath called by name Bezaleel the son of Uri, &c. 
—Moses had made this communication hefore. But now 
that the collection had been made, the materials were 
contributed, and the operations of building about to be 
commenced, it was with the greatest propriety he re- 


EXODUS XXXV, XXXVI. 


Offerings Delwered to the Workmen. 


minded the people that the individuals entrusted with 
the application of their gold and silver had been nomi- 
nated to the work by authority to which all would bow. 
35. Them hath he filled with wisdom of heart—A 
statement which not only testifies that skill in art and 
science is a direct gift from God, but that weaving was es- 
pecially the business of men in Egypt (see ch. 38, 22; 89. 
22, 27), and in perfect harmony with the testimony of the 
monuments is the account given by Moses to the artists 
who were divinely taught the arts necessary for the em- 
bellishment of the tabernacle. Others, whose limited 
means did not admit of these expensive contributions, 
offered their gratuitous services in fabricating such arti- 
cles of fipestry as were needed; arts which the Israelitish 
females learned as bonds-women, in the houses of Egyp- 
tian princes, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-38. OFFERINGS DELIVERED TO THE WORKMEN, 
1. Then wrought Bezaleel and Aholiab, and every 
wise-hearted man, &c.—Here is an illustrious example 
of zeal and activity in the work of the Lord. No unneces- 
sary delay was allowed to take place; and from the mo- 
ment the first pole was stuck in the ground till the final 
completion of the sacred edifice, he and his associates 
laboured with all the energies both of mind and body en- 
gaged in the work. And what was the mainspring of 
their arduous and untiring diligence? They could be ac- 
tuated by none of the ordinary motives that give impulse 
to human industry, by no desire for the acquisition of 
gain; no ambition for honour; no view of gratifying a 
mere love of power in directing the labours of a large 
body of men, They felt the stimulus—the strong irresist- 
ible impulse of higher and holier motives—obedience to 
the authority, zeal for the glory, and love to the service 
of God. 3. they brought yet unto him free offerings 
every morning, &c.—Moses, in common with other Ori- 
ental magistrates, had his morning levees for receiving 
the people (see on ch, 18. 13), and it was while he was per- 
forming his magisterial duties that the people brought 
unto him freewill offerings every morning. Some who 
had nothing but their manual labour to give would spend 
agreat part of the night in hastening to complete their 
sel-imposed task before the early dawn; others might 
find their hearts constrained by silent meditations on 
their beds to open their coffers and give a part of their 
hoarded treasure to the pious object. All whose hearts 
were touched by piety, penitence, or gratitude, repaired 
with eager haste into the presence of Moses, not as here- 
tofore, to have their controversies settled, but to lay on 
his tribunal their contributions to the sanctuary of God 
(2 Corinthians 9. 7) they (the workmen) received of 
Moses all the offering which the children of israel 
had brought, &c.—It appears that the building was be- 
gun after the first few contributions were made; it was 
progressively carried, and no necessity occurred to sus- 
pend operations even for the shortest interval, from want 
of the requisite materials. 5. they spake unto Moses, 
saying, Mhe people bring much more than enough, 
&e.—By the calculations which the practised eyes of the 
workmen enabled them to make, they were unanimously 
of opinion that the supply already far exceeded the de- 
mand, and that no more contributions were required, 
Such a report reflects the highest honour on their cha- 
racter as men of the strictest honour and integrity, who, 
notwithstanding they had command of an untold amount 
of the most precious things, and might, without any risk 
of human discovery, have appropriated much to theiz 
own use, were too high principled for such acts of pecula- 
tion. Forthwith, a proclamation was issued to stop fur- 
ther contributions. 35. he made a veil of bine—the 
second or inner veil, which separated the holy from the 
most holy place, embroidered with cherubim and of great 
size and thickness, 37. made an hanging for the... 
deor—curtains of elaborately wrought needlework are 
often suspended oyer the entrance to tents of the great 
nomad sheicks, and throughout Persia, at the entrance 
of summer tents, mosques, and palaces, They are pre- 
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Furniture of the Tabernacle. 


ferred as cooler and more elegant than wooden doors. 
This chapter contains an instructive narrative: it is the 
first instance of donations made for the worship of God, 
given from the wages of the people’s sufferings and toils. 
They were acceptable to God (Philippians 4, 18), and if the 
Israelites showed such liberality, how much more should 
those whose'privilege it is to live under the Christian dis- 
pensation (1 Corinthians 6. 20; 16. 2), 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ver, 1-29. FURNITURE OF THE TABERNACLE. 1. Beza- 
leel made the ark—The description here given of the 
things within the sacred edifice is almost word for word 
the same as that contained in ch. 25. It is not on that 
account to be regarded as a useless repetition of mi- 
nute particulars; for by the enumeration of these details, 
it can be seen how exactly every thing was fashioned 
according to the “pattern shown on the mount;” and the 
knowledge of this exact correspondence between the pre- 
scription and the execution was essential to the purposes 
of the fabric. 6-10. made the mercy-seat of pure gold 
—To construct a figure, whether the body of a beast ora 
man, with two extended wings, measuring from two to 
three feet from tip to tip, with the hammer, out of a solid 
piece of gold, was what few, if any, artisans of the present 
day could accomplish. 17-22. he made the candle= 
stick of pure gold—Practical readers will be apt to say, 
““Why do such works with the hammer, when they could 
have been cast so much easier—a process they were well 
acquainted with?” The only answer that can be given is, 
that it was done according to order. We have no doubt 
but there were reasons for so distinctive an order, some- 
thing significant, which has not been revealed to us. 
[NAPIER.] The whole of that sacred building was ar- 
ranged with a view to inculcate through every part of its 
apparatus the great fundamental principles of revela- 
tion, Every object was symbolical of important truth— 
every piece of furniture was made the hieroglyphic of a 
doctrine or a duty—on the floor and along the sides of that 
movable edifice was exhibited, by emblematic signs ad- 
dressed to the eye, the whole remedial scheme of the gos- 
pel. How far this spiritual instruction was received by 
every successive generation of the Israelites, it may not 
be easy to determine. But the tabernacle, like the law of 
which it was a part, was a schoolmaster to Christ; and 
just as the walls of schools are seen studded with pictorial 
figures, by which the children, in a manner level to their 
capacities and suited to arrest their volatile minds, are 
kept in constant and familiar remembrance of the lessons 
of piety and virtue; so the tabernacle was intended by its 
furniture and allits arrangements to serve as a “shadow 
of good things to come.” In this view, the minute de- 
scription given in this chapter respecting the ark and 
mercy-seat, the table of showbread, the candlestick, the 
altar of incense, and the holy oil, were of the greatest 
utility and importance; and though there are a few 
things that are merely ornamental appendages, such as 
the knops and the flowers, yet, in introducing these into 
the tabernacle, God displayed the same wisdom and 
goodness as He has done by introducing real flowers into 
the kingdom of nature to engage and gratify the eye of 
man. : 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-31. FURNITURE OF THE TABERNACLE. 1. the 
altar of burnt offering—The repetitions are continued, 
in which may be traced the exact conformity of the exe- 
ecution to the order, 8. laver of brass . ,. of the look- 
ing-glasses of the women—the word mirrors should have 
been used, as those implements, usually round, inserted 
into a handle of wood, stone, or metal, were made of 
brass, silver, or bronze, highly polished. [W1ILKINSON.] 
It was customary for the Egyptian women to carry mirrors 
with them to the temples; and whether by taking the 
looking-glasses of the’ Hebrew women Moses designed to 
put it out of their power to follow a similar practice at 
the tabernacle, or whether the supply of brass from other 
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sources in the camp was exhausted, it is interesting to 
learn how zealously and toa vastextent they surrendered 
those valued accompaniments of the female toilet. of the 
women assembling... at the door—not priestesses 
but females of pious character and influence, who fre- 
quented the courts of the sacred building (Luke 2. 37), and 
whose parting with their mirrors, like the eutting the 
hair of the Nazarites, was their renouncing the world for 
aseason. [HENGSTENBERG.] 9. the conrt—It occupied 
a space of one hundred and fifty feet by seventy-five, and 
it was enclosed by curtains of fine linen about eight feet 
high, suspended on brazen or copper pillars. Those cur- 
tains were secured by rods fastened to the top, and kept ex- 
tended by being fastened to pins stuck in the ground, 10. 
hooks—the hooks of the pillars in the court were for hang- 
ing up the carcasses of the sacrificial beasts—those on the 
pillars at the entry of the tabernacle were for hanging 
the sacerdotal robes and other things used in the ser- 
vice, 11. sockets—mortices or holes in which the end 
of the pillars stood. 17. chapiters—or capitals of the 
pillars, were wooden posts which ran along their top, to 
which were attached the hooks for the hangings. 18. the 
height in the breadth—or in the measure. The sense is 
that the hangings of the court gate, which was twenty 
cubits wide, were of the same height as the hangings all 
round the court; [WALL.] 21. This is the sum eof the 
tabernmacle—Haying completed his description of the 
component parts of the tabernacle, the inspired historian 
digresses into a statement respecting the gold and silver 


employed in it, the computation being made according to . 


an order of Moses—by the Levites, under the direction 
of Ithamar, Aaron’s youngestson, 24. twenty and nine 
talents, and seven hundred and thirty shekels— 
equivalent to £150,000 sterling. 25. the silver of them 
that were numbered—603,550 men at half a shekel each 
would contribute 301,775 shekels; which at 2s. 4d. each, 
amounts to £35,207 sterling. It may seem difficult to 


imagine how the Israelites should be possessed of somuch . 


wealth in the desert; but it should be*remembered that 
they were enriched first by the spoils of the Egyptians, 
and afterwards by those of the Amalekites. Besides, it 
is highly probable that during their sojourn they traded 
with the neighbouring nations who bordered on the wil- 


derness. [HEWLETT.] 
Gil AvPYT EB Ree eX Xs Xo 
Ver. 143. GARMENTS OF THE PRIESTS. 1. cloths of 


service—ofiicial robes.. The ephod of the high priest, the 
robe of the ephod, the girdle of needlework and the broid- 
ered coat were all of fine linen; for on no material less 
delicate could such elaborate symbolical figures have been 
portrayed in embroidery, and all beautified with the 
same brilliant colours. (See on ch. 28.) 3. eut the gold 
into wires to work it—i. e., the metal was beaten with a 
hammer into thin plates—cut with scissors or some other 
instrument into long slips—then rounded into filaments 
or threads. ‘‘ Cloth of golden tissue is not uncommon on 
the monuments, and specimens of it have been found 
rolled about mummies; but it is not easy to determine 
whether the gold thread was originally interwoven or 
subsequently inserted by the embroiderer.” [TAYLOR.} 
30. a writing, like to the engravings of a signet—the 


seal-ring worn both by ancient and modern Egyptians on > 


the little finger of the right hand, contained, inscribed on 
a cornelian or other precious stone, along with the 
owner’s name, a religious sentiment or sacred symbol, 
intimating that he was the servant of God, or expressive 
of trustin Him. And it was to this practice the inscrip- 
tion on the high priest alludes (cf. Joshua 3.33), 34. the 
covering of rams’ skin dyed red—(See ch. 25.7). It was 
probably red morocco leather, and ‘‘badgers’ skins,’ 
rather “the skins of the tahash, supposed to be the du- 
gong, or dolphin of the Red Sea, the skin of which is 
still used by the Arabs under the same appellation.” 
(Goss.] 43. Moses did look upon all the work, and, 
behold, they had done it as the Lord had commanded 
—A formal inspection was made on the completion of the 
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tabernacle, not only with a view to have the work trans- 
ferred from the charge of the workmen, but to ascertain 
whether it corresponded with “the pattern.” The result 
of a careful and minute survey showed that every plank, 
curtain, altar, and vase had been most accurately made 
of the form, and in the place designed by the Divine 
architect—and Moses, in accepting it of their hands, 
nked God for them, and begged Him to bless them, 


” 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ver. 1-38. THE TABERNACLE REARED AND ANOINTED. 
2. on the first day of the first month—From a careful 
consideration of the incidents recorded tohave happened 
after the exodus (ch, 12,2; 13.4; 19.1; 20.18; 84. 28, &e.), it 
has been computed that the work of the tabernacle was 
commenced within six months after that emigration; 
and consequently, that other six months had been occu- 
pied in building it. So long a period spent in preparing 
the materials of a moyable pavilion, it would be diffi- 
cult to undersiand, were it not for what we are told of the 
vast dimensions of the tabernacle, as well as the immense 
variety of curious and elaborate workmanship which its 
different articles of furniture required. the tabermacle 
—the entire edifice, the tent—the covering that sur- 
mounted it (v. 19). 15. ancint them, as thou didst 
nnoint their fathers—The sacred oil was used, but it 
does not appear that the ceremony was performed ex- 
’ actly in the same manner; for although the anointing 
oil was sprinkled over the garments both of Aaron’ and 

his sons (ch. 29. 21; Leviticus 8. 30), it was not poured over 
the heads of the latter. This distinction was reserved for 
the high priest (ch. 29.7; Leviticus 8.12; Psalm 133.2), 16, 
Thus did Moses: according to all that the Lord com- 
manded him—On his part, the same scrupulous fidelity 
was showr in conforming to the “pattern” in the dispo- 
eition of the furniture, as had been displayed by the 
workmen in the erection of the edifice. 33. so Moses 
finished the work—Though it is not expressly recorded 
in this passage, yet, from what took place on all similar 
occasions, there is reason to believe that on the inaugura- 
tion-day the people were summoned from their tents,— 
were all drawn up a vast assemblage, yet in calm and 
orderly arrangement, around the newly-erected taber- 
nacle. 34. a cloud—lit., “ The” cloud,—the mystic cloud 
which was the well-known symbol of the Divine pres- 
ence. After remaining at a great distance from them on 
the summit of the mount, it appeared to be in motion; 
andif many among them had a secret misgiving about 
the issue, how would the fainting heart revive, the inter- 
est of the moment intensely increase, and the tide of joy 
swell in every bosom, when that symbolic cloud was seen 
slowly and majestically descending towards the plain 
below, and covering the tabernacle. The entire and uni- 
versal concealment of the tabernacle within the folds of 
an impervious cloud was not without a deep and instruc- 
tive meaning,—it was a protection to the sacred edifice 
from the burning heats of the Arabian climate,—it was a 
token of the Divine presence,—and it was also an emblem 
of the Mosaic dispensation, which, though it was a revela- 
tion from heaven, yet left many things -hid in obscurity; 
for it was a dark cloud compared with the bright cloud, 
which betokened the clearer and fuller discoveries of the 
Divine character and glory in the gospel (Matthew 17. 5). 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle—i. ec., light 
and fire, a created splendour, which was the peculiar 
symbol of God (1 John 1.5). Whether this light was in- 
“herent in the cloud or not, it emanated from it on this 
oceasion, and making its entry, not with the speed of a 
lightning flash, as if it were merely an electric spark, but 
in majestic splendour, it passed through the outer porch 
into the interior of the most holy place (1 Kings 8. 10; 
John 1.14). Its miraculous character is shown by the 
fact, that, though “‘it filled the tabernacle,” not a curtain 


EXODUS XL. 


A Cloud Covereth it. 


or any article of furniture was so much as singed. 35. 

Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the con- 

gxregation—How does this circumstance show the inca- 

pacity of man, in his present state, to look upon the 
unveiled perfections of the Godhead! Moses could not 
endure the unclouded effulgence, nor the sublimest of the 
prophets (Isaiah 6.5). But what neither Moses nor the 
most eminent of God’s messengers to the ancient church 

through the weakness of nature could endure, we can all 

now do by an exercise of faith; looking unto Jesus, who 
reflected with chastened radiance the brightness of the 

Father’s glory; and who, having as the Forerunner for 
us, entered within the veil, has invited us to come boldly 

to the merey-seat. While Moses was compelled, through > 
the influence of overwhelming awe, to stand aloof, and 
could not enter the tabernacle, Christ entered into the 

holy place not made with hands; nay, He is himself the 
true tabernacle, filled with the glory of God, ever with the 
grace and truth which the Shechinah typified. What 
reason haye we to thank God for Jesus Christ, who, 
while He himself was the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, yet exhibited that glory in so mild and attractive 
a manner, as to allure us to draw near with confidence 
and love into the Divine presence! 36, when the cloud 
was taken up from over the tabernacle—In journeying 

through the sandy trackless deserts of the East, the use 

of torches, exhibiting a cloud of smoke by day and of fire 

by night, has been resorted to from time immemorial. 

The armies of Darius and Alexander were conducted on 

their marches in this manner. [FABER.] The Arab cara- 

vans in the present day observe the same custom; and 

materials for these torches are stored up among other 
necessary preparations for a journey. Live fuel, hoisted 

in chafing-dishes at the end of long poles, and being seen 

at a great distance, serves, by the smoke in the daytime 
and the light at night, as a better signal for march than 

the sound of a trumpet, which is not heard at the extrem- 

ities of a large camp. [LABORDE,] This usage, and the 

miracle related by Moses, mutually illustrate each other, 

The usage leads us to think that the miracle was neces- 
sary, and worthy of God to perform; and, on the other 
hand, the miracle of the cloudy pillar, affording double 
benefit of shade by day and light at night, implies not 
only that the usage was not unknown to the Hebrews, 

but supplied all the wants which they felt in common 

with other travellers through those dreary regions. [FA- 

BER, HESS, GRANDPIERRE.] But its peculiar appearance, ° 
unvarying character, and regular movements, distin- 
guished it from all thecommon atmospheric phenomena, 

It was an invaluable boon to the Israelites, and being 
recognized by all classes among that peopleas the symbol 
of the Divine presence, it guided their journeys and reg- 
ulated their encampments (cf. Psalms 29., 105), 38. the 
cloud of the Lord was upon the tabernacle, &¢c.— 
While it had hitherto appeared sometimes in one place, 
sometimes in another, it was now found on the taber- 
nacle only; so that from the moment that sanctuary was 
erected, and the glory of the Lord had filled the sacred 
edifice, the Israelites had to look to the place which God 
had chosen to put His name there, in order that they 
might enjoy the benefit of a heavenly Guide (Numbers 9. . 
15-23). In like manner, the church had Divine revelation 
for its guide from the first—long before the Worp of God 

existed in a written form; but ever since the setting up 
of that sacred canon, it rests on that as its tabernacle 

and there only is it to be found. It accompanies us 
wherever we are or go, just as the cloud led the way of 

the Israelites. It is always accessible—can be carried in 
our pockets when we walk abroad; it may be engrayen 

on the inner tablets of our memories and our hearts; 

and so true, faithful, and complete a guide is it, that there 
is not a scene of duty or of trial through which we may 
be called to pass in the world, but it furnishes a clear, a 
safe, and unerring direction (Colossians 3. 16). 
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THE THIRD BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 


LEVITICUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. BuRNT OFFERINGS OF THE HERD, 1. the 
Lord ,.. spake... out of the tabernacle—The laws 
that are contained in the previous record were delivered 
either to the people publicly from Sinai, or to Moses pri- 
vately, on the summit of that mountain; but on the com- 
pletion of the tabernacle, the remainder of the law was 
announced to the Hebrew leader by an audible voice from 
the Divine glory, which surmounted the mercy-seat. 2. 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them 
—If the subject of communication were of a temporal na- 
ture, the Levites were excluded; but if it were a spiritual 
matter, the whole tribes were comprehended under this 
name (Deuteronomy 27.12), If amy man of you bring 
an offering unto the Lord—The directions given here 
relate solely to voluntary or freewill offerings—those ren- 
dered over and above such, as being of standing and uni- 
versal obligation, could not be dispensed with or com- 
muted for any other kind of offering (Exodus 29.38; ch. 
23.37; Numbers 28, 3, 11-27, &c), bring your offering of 
the cattle, &c.—i. e., those animals that were not only 
tame, innocent and gentle, but useful and adapted for 
food. This rule excluded horses, dogs, swine, camels, and 
asses, which were used in sacrifice by some heathen na- 
tions, beasts and birds of prey, as also hares and deers. 
3. «a burnt sacrifice—so called from its being wholly con- 
sumed on the altar; no part of it was eaten either by the 
priests or the offerer. It was designed to propitiate the 
anger of God incurred by original sin, or by particular 
transgressions; and its entire combustion indicated the 
self-dedication of the offerer—his whole nature—his body 
and soul—as necessary to form a sacrifice acceptable to 
God (Romans 12,1; Philippians 1. 29), This was the most 
ancient as well as the most conspicuous mode of sacrifice. 
a male without blemish—no animal was allowed to be 
offered that had any deformity or defect. Among the 
Egyptians, a minute inspection was made by the priest, 
and the bullock having been declared perfect, a certificate 
to that effect being fastened to its horns with wax, was 
sealed with his ring, and no other might be substituted. 
A similar process of examining the condition of the beasts 
brought as offerings, seems to have been adopted by the 
priests in Israel (John 6.27), at the door of the taber- 
macle—whiere stood the altar of burnt offering (Exodus 40, 
6), and every other place was forbidden, under the highest 
penalty (ch. 17.4), 4. shall put his hand upon the head 
—This was a significant act which implied not only that 
the offerer devoted the animal to God, but that he con- 
fessed his consciousness of sin, and prayed that his guilt 
and its punishment might be transferred to the victim. 
and it shall be—rather, “that it may be an acceptable 
atonement.” 5. he shall kill the bullock—The animal 
should be killed by the offerer, not by the priest, for it was 
not his duty in case of voluntary sacrifices; in later times, 
however, the office was generally performed by Levites. 
before the Lord—on the spot where the hands had been 
laid upon the animal’s head, on the north side of the altar. 
sprinkle the blood—This was to be done by the priests. 
The blood being considered the life, the effusion of it was 
the essential part of the sacrifice, and the sprinkling of it 
—the application of the atonement—which made the per- 
son and services of the offerer acceptable to God. The 
skin having been stripped off, and the carcass cut up, the 
various pieces were disposed on the altar in the manner 
best calculated to facilitate their being consumed by the 
fire. 8. the fat—that about the kidneys especially, which 
is called ‘‘suet.” 9. but his inwards and his legs shall 
he wash in water, &..—This part of the ceremony was 
symbolical of the inward purity, and the holy walk, that 
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became acceptable worshippers. a sweet savour unto 
the Lord—is an expression of the offerer’s piety, but es- 
pecially as a sacrificial type of Christ. 10-13. if his of- 
fering be of the fiocks—Those who could not afford the 
expense of a bullock might offer a ram or a he-goat, and 
the same ceremonies were to be observed in the act of 
offering. 14-17. if the burnt sacrifice ... be of fowls 
—The gentle nature and cleanly habits of the dove led to 
its selection, while all other fowls were rejected, either for 
the fierceness of their disposition or the grossness of their 
taste; and in this case, there being from the smallness ot 
the animal no blood for waste, the priest was directed to 
prepare it af the altar and sprinkle the blood. This was 
the offering appointed for the poor. The fowls were al- 
ways offered in pairs, and the reason why Moses ordered 
two turtle-doves or two young pigeons, was not merely to 
suit the convenience of the offerer, but according as the 
latter was in season; for pigeons are sometimes quite 
hard and unfit for eating, at which time turtle-doves are 
very good in Egypt and Palestine. The turtle-doves are 
not restricted to any age, because they are always good 
when they appear in those countries, being birds of pas- 
sage; but the age of the pigeons is particularly marked, 
that they might not be offered to God at times when they 
are rejected by men. [HARMER.] It is obvious, from the 
varying scale of these voluntary sacrifices, that the dis- 
position of the offerer was the thing looked to—not the 
costliness of his offering. » 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-16. THE MEAT OFFERINGS. 1. when any will 
offer a meat offering—or gifft—distinguishing a bloodless 
from a bloody sacrifice. The word ‘meat,’’ however, is 
improper, as its meaning as now used is different from 
that attached at the date of our English translation. 
It was then applied not to “ flesh,” but “‘ food,” generally, 
and here it is applied to the flour of wheat. The meat 
offerings were intended as a thankful acknowledgment 
for the bounty of Providence; and hence, although meat 
offerings accompanied some of the appointed sacrifices, 
those here described being voluntary oblations, were 
offered alone. pour oil upon it—oil was used as butter 
is with us—symbolically it meant the influences of the 
Spirit, of which oil was the emblem, as incense was of 
prayer. 2. shall burm the memorial—rather “for a 
memorial,” iie.,apart ofit. 3. the remnant cf the meat 
offering shall be Aaron’s and his soms’—The circum- 
stance of a portion of it being appropriated to the use of 
the priests distinguishes this from aburnt offering. They 
alone were to partake of it within the sacred precincts, as 
among ‘the mostholy things.” 4. if thou bring am ob- 
lation of a meat offering baken in the oven—generally 
a circular hole excavated in the floor, from one to five feet 
deep; the sides of which are covered with hardened plas- 
ter, on which cakes are baked of the form and thickness 
of pancakes. (See on Genesis 18, 6.) Theshape of Eastern 
ovens varies considerably according to the nomadie or 
settled habits of the people. 5. baken in a pam—a thin 
plate, generally of copper or iron, placed on a slow fire, 
similar to what the country people in Scotland called a 
“girdle” for baking oat-mealcakes, 6. part itin pieces, 
and pour oil thereon—pouring oil on bread isa common 
practice among Eastern people, who are fond of broken 
bread dipped in oil, butter, and milk—oil only was used 
in the meat offerings, and probably for asymbolic reason, 
It is evident that these meat offerings were previously 
prepared by the offerer, and when brought, the priest was 
to take it from his hands and burn a portion on the altar, 
ll. ye shall burn no leaven, nor any honey, in any 
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offering of the Lord—Nothing sweet or sour was to be 
offered. In the warm climates of the East leavened bread 
soon spcils, and hence it was regarded as the emblem of 
hypocrisy er corruption. Some, however, think that the 
chief reason of the prohibition was that leaven and honey 
were used in the idolatrous rites of the heathen, 12, the 
oblation of the first-fruits—voluntary offerings made 
by individuals out of their increase, and leaven and 
honey might be used with these (ch, 23.17; Numbers 15, 
20). Though presented at the altar, they were not con- 
sumed, but assigned by God for the use of the priests. 13. 
every ... meat offering shalt thou season with salt— 
The same reasons which led to the prohibition of leaven, 
recommended the use of salt—if the one soon putrefies, 
the other possesses a strongly preservative property, and 
hence it became an emblem of incorruption and purity, 
as well as of a perpetual covenant—a perfect reconcilia- 
tion and lasting friendship. No injunction in the whole 
law was more sacredly observed than this application of 
salt; for besides other uses of it, that will be noticed else- 
where, it had q typical meaning referred to by our Lord 
concerning the effect of the gospel on those who embrace 
it (Mark 9. 49, 50); as when plentifully applied it preserves 
meat from spoiling, so will the gospel keep men from 
being corrupted by sin. And as salt was indispensable to 
render sacrifices acceptable to God, so the Gospel brought 
home to the hearts of men by the Holy Ghost, is indis- 
pensably requisite to their offering up of themselves 
living sacrifices. [BrowN.] 14. a meat offering of thy 
first-fruits—From the mention of green ears, this seems 
to have been a voluntary offering before the harvest—the 
ears being prepared in the favourite way of Eastern peo- 
ple, by parching them at the fire, and then beating them 
out for use. It was designed to be an early tribute of 
pious thankfulness for the earth's increase, and it was 
offered according to the usual directions, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-17. THE PEACE OFFERING OF THE HERD. 1. if 
his oblation be a sacrifice of peace offering, &c.— 
“peace”? being used in Scripture to denote prosperity and 
happiness generally, a peace offering was a voluntary 
tribute of gratitude for health or other benefits. In this 
view it was eucharistic, being a token of thanksgiving for 
benefits already received, or it was sometiimes votive, pre- 
sented in prayer for benefits wished for in future, of the 
herd—This kind of offering being ofa festive character, 
either male or female, if without blemish, might be used, 
as both of them were equally good for food, and, if the 
circumstances of the offerer allowed it, it might be a calf. 
2. he shall lay his hand upon the heud of his ofering 
—Having performed this significant act, he killed it before 
the door of the tabernacle, and the priests sprinkled the 
blood round about upon the altar. 3. he shall offer of 
the sacrifice of the peace offerimg—The peace offering 
differed from the oblations formerly mentioned in this 
respect: that while the burnt offering was wholly con- 
sumed on the altar, and the free-will offering was partly 
consumed and partly assigned to the priests; in this offer- 
ing the fat alone was burnt, only a small part was allotted 
to the priests, while the rest was granted to the offerer 
and his friends, thus forming a sacred feast of which the 
Lord, His priests and people conjointly partook, and 
which was symbolical of the spiritual feast, the sacred 
communion which, through Christ, the great peace offer- 
ing, believers enjoy. (See further on chs, 19,, 22.) the fat 
that covereth the inwards—i, ¢c., the web-work that pre- 
sents itself first to the eye on opening the belly of a cow. 
the fat... upon the inwards—adhering to the intes- 
tines, but easily removable from them; or, according to 
some, that which was next the ventricle, 4-11. the two 
kidneys... of the flock ,. . the whole rump—There 
is,in Eastern countries, a species of shéep the tails of 
which are not less than four feetand a half in length. 
These tails are of a substance between fat and marrow. 
A sheep of this kind weighs sixty or seventy English 
pounds weight, of which the tail usually weighs fifteen 


LEVITICUS III, IV. 


Sin Offering for the Priest. 


pounds and upwards. This species is by far the most nu- 
merous in Arabia, Syria, and Palestine, and, forming 
probably a large portion in the flocks of the Israelites, 
seems to have been the kind that usually bled on the 
Jewish altars. The extraordinary size and deliciousness 
of their tails give additional importance to this law. To 
command by an express law the tail of a British sheep to 
be offered in sacrifice to God, might well surprise us; but 
the wonder ceases, when we are told of those broud-tailed 
Eastern sheep, and of the extreme delicacy of that part 
which was so particularly specified in the statute, [PAx- 
TON.] 12. if his offering be a goat—Whether this or any 
of the other two animals were chosen, the same general 
directions were to be followed in the ceremony of offering, 
17. ye eat neither fat nor blood—The details given 
above distinctly define the fat in animals which was not 
to be eaten, so that all the rest, whatever adhered to other 
parts, or was intermixed with them, might be used, The 
prohibition of blood rested on a different foundation, being 
intended to preserve their reverence for the Messiah, who 
was to shed His blood as an atoning sacrifice for the sins 
of the world. [Brown.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver.1,2. Sry OFFERING OF IGNORANCE. 2. If a soul 
shall sin through ignorance against any of the com- 
mandments of the Lord—a soul—an individual. All 
sins may be considered, in a certain sense, as committed 
“through ignorance,” error, or misapprehension of one’s 
true interests. The sins, however, referred to in this law 
were unintentional violations of the ceremonial laws,— 
breaches made through haste, or inadvertency of some 
negative precepts, which, if done knowingly and wilfully, 
would have involved a capital punishment. do against 
any of them—To bring out the meaning, it is necessary 
to supply, “‘he shall bring a sin offering.” 

3-35. SrN OFFERING FOR THE PRIEST. 3. If the priest 
that is anointed do sin—i. e., the high priest, in whom, 
considering his character as typical mediator, and his ex- 
alted office, the people had the deepest interest; and 
whose transgression of any part of the Divine law, there- 
fore, whether done unconsciously or heedlessly, was a 
very serious offence, both as regarded himself individ- 
ually, and the influence of his example. He is the per- 
son principally meant, though the common order of the 
priesthood was included. according to the sin of the 
people—i. ¢., bring guilt on the people. He was to takea 
young bullock (the age and sex being expressly men- 
tioned), and having killed it according to the form pre- 
seribed for the burnt offerings, he was to take it into the 
holy place, and sprinkle the atoning blood seven times 
before the veil, and tip with the crimson fluid the horns 
of the golden altar of incense, on his way to the court of 
the priests,—a solemn ceremonial appointed only for very 
grave and heinous offences, and which betokened that his 
sin, though done in ignorance, had vitiated all his ser- 
vices; nor could any official duty he engaged in be bene- 
ficial either to himself or the people, unless it were atoned 
for by blood, 11. the skin of the bullock, and all his 
flesh—In ordinary circumstances, these were perquisites 
of the priests. But inthe expiation necessary for a sin of 
the high priest’s, after the fat of the sacrifice was offered 
on the altar, the carcass was carried without the camp, in 
order that the total combustion of it in the place of ashes 
might the more strikingly indicate the enormity of the 
transgression, and the horror with which he regarded it 
(cf. Hebrews 13.12,13), 13. if the whole congregation 
of Israel sin through ignorance—In consequence of 
some culpable neglect or misapprehension of the law, the 
people might contract national guilt, and national expi- 
ation was necessary. The same sacrifice was to be offered 
as in the former case, but with this difference in the cere- 
monial, that the elders or heads of the tribes, as repre- 
senting the people, and being the principal aggressors in 
misleading the congregation, laid their hands on the head 
of the victim. The priest then took the blood into tha 
holy place, where, after dipping his finger In it seven 
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times, he sprinkled the drops seven times before the veil, 
—this done, he returned to the court of the priests, and 
ascending the altar, put some portion upon its horns ; 
then he poured it out at the foot of the altar. The fat was 
theonly part of the animal which was offered on the altar; 
for the carcass, with its appurtenances and offals, was 
carried without the camp, into the place where the ashes 
were deposited, and there consumed with fire, 22-26. 
When a ruler hath sinned, and done somewhat 
through ignorance against any of the command- 
ments—Whatever was the form of government, the king, 
judge, or subordinate, was the party concerned in this 
law. The trespass of such a civil functionary being less 
serious in its character and consequences than that either 
of the high priest or the congregation, a sin offering of 
inferior value was required—‘‘a kid of the goats;” and 
neither was the blood carried into the sanctuary, but ap- 
plied only to the altar of burnt offering, nor was the car- 
cass taken without the camp, it was eaten by the priests- 
in-waiting, 27-34. if any one of the common people 
sin through ignorance—In this case the expiatory offer- 
ing appointed was a female kid, or a ewe lamb without 
blemish; and the ceremonies were exactly the same as 
those observed in the case of the offending ruler. In these 
two latter instances, the blood of the sin offering was ap- 
plied to the altar of burnt offering—the place where bloody 
sacrifices were appointed tobeimmolated, But the trans- 
gression of a high priest, or of the whole congregation, 
entailing a general taint on the ritual of the tabernacis, 
and vitiating its services, required a further expiation; 
and therefore, in these cases, the blood of the sin offering 
was applied to the altar of incense, 35. it small be for- 
given him—None of these sacrifices possessed any in- 
trinsic value sufficient to free the conscience of the sinner 
from the pollution of guilt, or to obtain his pardon from 
God; but they gave a formal deliverance from a secular 
penalty (Hebrews 9, 13, 14); and they were figurative rep- 
resentations of the full and perfect sin offering which was 
to be made by Christ. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. TRESPASS OFFERINGS FOR CONCEALING KNOW- 
LEDGE, Ll. if asoul ... hear the voice of swearing—or, 
according to some, “the words of adjuration.” <A procla- 
mation was issued calling any one who could give infor- 
mation, to come before the court and bear testimony to 
the guilt of a criminal, and the manner in which wit- 
nesses were interrogated in the Jewish courts of justice 
was not by swearing them directly, but adjuring them by 
reading the words of an oath: ‘‘the voice of swearing.” 
The offence, then, for the expiation of which this law pro- 
vides, was that of a person who neglected or avoided the 
opportunity of lodging the information which it was in 
his power to communicate, ; 

2,3. TOUCHING ANY THING UNCLEAN. 2. if a soul 
touch any unclean thing—A person who, unknown to 
himself at the time, came in contact with any thing un- 
clean, and either neglected the requisite ceremonies of 
purification, or engaged in the services of religion while 
under the taint of ceremonial defilement, might be after- 
wards convinced that he had committed an offence, 

4-19. FOoRSWEARING. 4. ifasoul swear—a rash oath, 
without duly considering the nature and consequences 
of the oath, perhaps inconsiderately binding himself to 
do anything wrong, or neglected to perform a yow to 
do something good. In all such cases a person might 
have transgressed one of the Divine commandments 
unwittingly, and have been afterwards brought to a 
sense of his delinquency. 5. it shall be, when he shall 
be guilty ... that he shall confess that he hath sin- 
ned in that thing—make a voluntary acknowledgment 
of his sin from the impulse of his own conscience, and be- 
fore it come to the knowledge of the world. A previous 
discovery might have subjected him to some degree of 
punishment from which his spontaneous confession re- 
leased him, but still he was considered guilty of trespass, 
to expiate which ne was obliged by the ceremonial law to 
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go through certain observances. 6-14. he shall bring 
his trespass offering unto the Lord for his sins which 
he hath sinyned—A trespass offering differed from asin 
offering in the following respects—that it was appointed 
for persons who had either done evil unwittingly, or were 
in doubt as to their own criminalty; or felt themselves in 
such a special situation as required sacrifices of that kind. 
(Brown.] The trespass offering appointed in such cases 
was a feraale lamb or kid; if unable to make such an of- 
fering, he might bring a pair of turtle-doves or two young 
pigeons,—the one to be offered for a sin offering, the other 
for a burnt offering; or if even ‘hat was beyond his ability, 
the law would be satisfied with the tenth part of an ephah 
of fine flour without oil or frankincense, 15, 16. sin 
through ignorance, in the holy things of the Lord, &c, 
—This is a ease of sacrilege committed ignorantly, either 
in not paying the full due of tithes, first-fruits, and similar 
tribute in eating of meats, which belonged to the priests 
alone,—or he was required, along with the restitution in 
money, the amount of which was to be determined by the 
priest, to offer a ram for a trespass offering, as soon as he 
came to the knowledge of his involuntary fraud. 17-19. 
ifasoul sin... though he wistit not, yet he is guilty 
—This also refers to holy things, and it differs from the pre- 
ceding in being one of the doubtful cases, i. e., Where con- 
science suspects, though the understanding be in doubt 
whether criminality or sin has been committed. The 
Jewish rabbis give as an example, the case of a person 
who, knowing that ‘‘ the fat of the inwards” is not to be 
eaten, religiously abstained from the use of it; but should: 
a dish happen to have been at table in which he had 
reason to suspect some portion of that meat was inter- 
mingled, and he had, inadvertently, partaken of that un- 
lawful viand, he was bound to bring a ram as a trespass 
offering. These provisions were all designed to impress 
the conscience with the sense of responsibility to God, 
and keep alive on the hearts of the people a salutary fear 
of doing any secret wrong. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-7. TRESPASS OFFERING FOR SINS DONE WIT- 
TINGLY. 2%. If a soul sin, and commit a trespass 
against the Lord—This law, the record of which should 
have been joined with the previous chapter, was given 
concerning things stolen, fraudulently gotten, or wrong- 
fully kept. The offender was.enjoined to make restitu- 
tion of the articles to the rightful owner, along with a 
fifth part out of hisown possessions. Butit was not enough 
thus to repair the injury done toa neighbour and to so- 
ciety; he was required to bring a trespass offering, as a 
token of sorrow and penitence for having hurt the cause 
of religion and of God. That trespass offering was aram 
without blemish, which was to be made on the altar of 
burnt offerings, and the flesh belonged to the priests. 
This penalty was equivalent to a mitigated fine, but being 
associated with a sacred duty, the form in which the fine 
was inflicted served the important purpose of: rousing at- 
tention to the claims and reviving a sense of responsi- 
bility to God, ; 

8-13. THE LAW OF THE BURNT OFFERING. 9. Com- 
mand Aaron and his sons, saying, This. .. law of ths 
burnt offering—In this passage Moses received instruc- 
tions to be delivered to the priests respecting their official 
duties, and first the burnt offering—Hebrew, “‘a sacrifice, 
which went up in smoke.” The daily service consisted 
of two lambs, one offered in the morning at sunrise, the 
other in the evening, when the day began to decline, 
Both of them were consumed on the altar by means of a 
slow fire, before which the pieces of the sacrifice were so 
placed that they fed it all night. At all events, the ob- 
servance of this daily sacrifice on the altar of burnt offer- 
ing was a daily expression of national repentance and 
faith. The fire that consumed these sacrifices had been 
kindled from heaven at the consecration of the tabernacle, 
and to keep it from being extinguished, and the sacrifices 
from being burned with common fire, strict injunctions 
are here given respecting not only the removal of the 
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ashes, but the approaching near to the‘fire-place in gar- 
ments that were not officially “ holy.” 

14-18. THe LAW OF THE MEAT OFrERING. 14. this is 
the law of the meat offering—Though this was a pro- 
vision for the priests and their families, it was to be re- 
garded as ‘most holy;” and the way in which it was 
prepared was, on any meat offerings being presented, the 
priest carried them to the altar, and taking a handful from 
each of them as an oblation, salted and burnt it on the 
altar; the residue became the property of the priests, and 
was the food of those whose duty it was to attend on the 
service. They themselves as well as the vessels from 
which they ate were typically holy, and they were not at 
liberty to partake of the meat offering while they laboured 
under any ceremonial defilement. : 

19-23. Tur HIGH PRIEST’S MEAT OFFERING. 20. This 
is the offering of Aaron, and of his sons—The daily 
meat offering of the high priest; for though his sons are 
mentioned along with him, it was probably only those of 
his descendants who succeeded him in that high office 
that are meant. It was to be offered one half of it in the 
morning, and the other half in the evening—being daily 
laid by the ministering priest on the altar of burnt offer- 
ing, where, being dedicated to God, it was wholly con- 


sumed, This was designed to keep him and the other. 


attendant priests in constant remembrance, that though 
they were typically expiating the sins of the people, their 
Own persons and services could meet with acceptance only 
through faith, which required to be daily nourished and 
strengthened from above. 

21-30. THE LAW OF THE SIN OFFERING. 25. This is the 
law of the sin offering—It was slain, and the fat and 
inwards, after being washed and salted, were burnt upon 
the altar. But the rest of the carcass belonged to the of- 
ficiating priest. He and his family might feast upon it— 
only, however, within the precincts of the tabernacle; 
and none else were allowed to partake of it but the mem- 
bers of a priestly family—and not even they, if under any 
ceremonial defilement. The flesh on all occasions was 
boiled or sodden, with the exception of the paschal lamb, 
which was roasted; and if an earthen vessel had been 
used, it being porous, and likely to imbibe some of the 
liquid particles, it was to be broken; if a metallic pan 
had been used it was to be scoured and washed with the 
greatest care, not because the vessels had been defiled, but 
the reverse—because the flesh of the sin offering haying 
been boiled in them, those vessels were now too sacred 
for ordinary use. The design of all these minute cere- 
monies was to impress the minds, both of priests and 
people, with a sense of the evil nature of sin, and the care 
they should take to prevent the least taint of its impuri- 
ties clinging to them. 


CHAPTER VII.’ 


Ver. 1-27. THE LAW OF THE TRESPASS OFFERING. 1. 
Likewise this is the law of the trespass offering—This 
chapter is a.continuation of the laws that were to regulate 
the duty of the priests respecting the trespass offerings. 
The same regulations obtained in this case asin the burnt 
offerings—part was to be consumed on the altar, while the 
other part was a perquisite of the priests—some fell ex- 
clusively to the officiating minister, and was the fee for 
his services; others were the common share of all the 
priestly order, who lived upon them as their provision, 
and whose meetings at a common table would tend to 
promote brotherly harmony and friendship. 8. the 
priest shall have to himself the skin of the burnt of- 
fering which he hath offered—A|I the flesh and the fat 
of the burnt offerings being consumed, nothing remained 
to the priest but the skin. It has been thought that this 
was a patriarchal usage, incorporated with the Mosaic 
law, and that the right of the sacrificer to the skin of the 
victim was transmitted from the example of Adam (see 
on Genesis 3.21). 11-14. this is the law of the sacri- 
fice of peace offerings— Besides the usual accompani- 
ments of other sacrifices, leavened bread was offered with 
the peace offerings, as a thanksgiving, such bread being 
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common at feasts, 15-17. the flesh of the sacrifice of 
his peace offerings ,.. shall be eaten the same day 
that it is offered—The flesh of the sacrifices was eaten on 
the day of the offering or on the day following. But if 
any part of it remained till the third day, it was, instead 
of being made use of, to be burned with fire.. In the East, 
butcher-meat is generally eaten the day it is killed, and 
it is rarely kept a second day, so that as a prohibition was 
issued against any of the flesh in the peace offerings being 
used on the third day, it has been thought, not without 
reason, that this injunction must haye been given to pre- 
vent asuperstitious notion arising that there was some 
virtue or holiness belonging to it. 18. if any of the 
flesh of the sacrifice ... be eaten at all on the third 
day, it shall not be accepted, neither... imputed— 
the sacrifice will not be acceptable to God nor profitable 
to him that offers it. 20. cut off from ‘his people—i. e., 
excluded from the privileges of an Israelite—lie under a 
sentence of excommunication. 21. abominabie unclean 
thing—Some copies of the Bible read, ‘‘any reptile.” 
22-27. Ye shall eat no manner of fat—See on ch, 3. 17. 
28-38. THE PRIESTS’ PORTION. 29. He that offereth 
the sacrifice of his peace offerings unto the Lord—In 
order to show that the sacrifice was voluntary, the offerer 
was required to bring it with his own hands to the priest. 
The breast having been waved to and fro in a solemn 
manner as devoted to God, was made over to the priests; 
it was assigned to the use of their order generally, but 
the right shoulder was the perquisite of the officiating 
priest, 35-38. This is the portion of the anointing of 
Aaron—These verses contain a general summing up of 
the laws which regulate the privileges and duties of the 
priests. The word ‘‘anointing”’ is often used as synony- 
mous with ‘office’ or “dignity.’’ So that the “portion 
of the anointing of Aaron” probably means the provision 
made for the maintenance of the high priest, and the 
numerous body of functionaries which composed the sa- 
cerdotal order, in the day when he presented them to 
minister unto the Lord, &c.—i. e., from the day they ap- 
proached the Lord in the duties of their ministry. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-36. Mosrs CONSECRATETH AARON AND HIS SONS, 
2. Take Aaron and his sons—The consecration of Aaron 
and his sons had been ordered long before (Exodus 29.), 
but it is now described with all the details of the cere- 
monial, as it was gone through after the tabernacle was 
completed, and the regulations for the various sacrifices 
enacted. 3-5. gather thou all the congregation to- 
gether, &c.—It was manifestly expedient for the Israel- 
itish people to be satisfied that Aaron’s appointment to 
the high dignity of the priesthood was not a personal in- 
trusion, nor a family arrangement between him and 
Moses; and nothing, therefore, could be a more prudent 
or necessary measure, for impressing a profound convyic- 
tion of the Divine origin and authority of the priestly 
institution, than to summon a general assembly of the 
people, and in their presence perform the solemn cere- 
monies of inauguration, which had been prescribed by 
Divine authority. 6. Moses ... washed them with 
water—At consecration they were subjected to entire 
ablution, though on ordinary occasions they were re- 
quired, before entering on their duties, only to wash 
their hands and feet, This symbolical ablution was de- 
signed to teach them the necessity of inward purity, and 
the imperative obligation on those who bore the vessels 
and conducted the services of the sanctuary to be holy. 
7-9. he put upon him the coat, and girded him with 
the girdle—The splendour of the official vestments, to- 
gether with the gorgeous tiara of the high priest, was in- 
tended, doubtless, in the first instance, to produce in the 
minds of the people a high respect for the ministers of 
religion; and in the next, from the predominant use of 
linen, to inculeate upon Aaron and his sons the duty of 
maintaining unspotted righteousness in their characters 
and lives. 10-12. took the anointing oil, &c.—which 
was designed to intimate, that persons who acted as 
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leaders in the solemn services of worship should have the 
unction of the Holy One both in His gifts and graces, 
14-17. brought the bullock for the sin offering, &c.— 
A timely expression of their sense of unworthiness—a 
public and solemn confession of their personal sins, and 
a transference of their guilt to the typical victim. 18-21. 
brought the ram, &c.—as a token of their entire dedica- 
tion to the service of God. 22-30. brought the other 
ram, &c.—After the sin offering and burnt offering had 
been presented on their behalf, this was their peace offer- 
ing, by which they declared the pleasure which they felt 
in entering upon the service of God, and being brought 
into close communion with him as the ministers of His 
sanctuary, together with their confident reliance on His 
grace to help them in all their sacred duties. 33. ye 
shall not go out of the door of the tabernacie of the 
congregation, &c.—After all these preliminaries, they 
had still to undergo a week’s probation in the court of 
the tabernacle before they obtained permission to enter 
into the interior of the sacred building. During the 
whole of that period the same sacrificial rites were ob- 
served as on the first day, and they were expressly ad- 
monished that the smallest breach of any of the ap- 
pointed observances would lead to the certain forfeiture 
of their lives. 


CHAPTER. Ix. 


Ver. 1-24. Tur PRIESTS’ ENTRY INTO OFFICE. I, 2. 
Moses called... Take thee a young calf for a sin 
offerimg-—The directions in these sacred things were still 
given by Moses, the circumstances being extraordinary. 
But he was only the medium of communicating the 
Divine will to the newly-made priests. The first of their 
official acts was the sacrifice of another sin offering to 
atone for the defects of the inauguration services; and 
yet that sacrifice did not consist of a bullock—the sacri- 
fice appointed for some particular transgression; but of 
a calf, perhaps, not without a significant reference to 
Aaron’s sin in the golden calf. Then followed a burnt 
offering, expressive of their voluntary and entire self- 
devotement to the Divine service. The newly consecrated 
priests having done this on their own account, were called 
to offer a sin offering and burnt offering for the people: 
ending the ceremonial by a peace offering, which was a 
sacred feast. This injunction “to make an atonement for 
himself and for the people” (Septuagint, “for thy family’’) 
at the commencement of his sacred functions, furnishes 
a striking evidence of the Divine origin of the Jewish 
- system of worship. In all false or corrupt forms of re- 
ligion, the studied policy has been to inspire the people 
with an idea of the sanctity of the priesthood as, in point 
of purity and favour with the Divinity, far above the 
level of other men. But among the Hebrews the priests 
were required to offer for the expiation of their sins as 
well as the humblest of the people. This imperfection 
of Aaron’s priesthood, however, does not extend to the 
gospel dispensation: for our great High Priest, who has 
entered for us into “the true tabernacle,” “knew no sin” 
(Hebrews 10.10, 11). 8. Aaron... went unto the altar, 
and slew the calf of the sin offering—Whether it had 
been enjoined the first time, or it was unavoidable from 
the divisions of the priestly labour not being as yet com- 
pletely arranged, Aaron, assisted by his sons, appears to 
have slain the victims with his own hands, as well as 
gone through all the prescribed ritual at the altar. 17-21. 
meat offering ... wave offering—It is observable that 
there is no notice taken of these in the offerings the 
priests made for themselves. They could: not bear their 
own sins: and therefore, instead of eating any part of 
their own sin offering, as they were at liberty to do in 
the case of the people’s offering, they had to carry the 
whole carcasses “without the camp and burn them with 
fire.’ 22, Aaron lifted up his hand... and blessed— 
The pronouncing of a benediction on the people assem- 
bled in the court was a necessary part of the high priest’s 
duty, and the formula in which it was to be given is de- 
scribed (Numbers 6. 23-27). came down from offering— 
The altar was elevated above the level of the floor, and 
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the ascent was by a gentle slope (Exodus 20.26), 23. 
Moses and Aaron went into the tabernacle—Moses, 
according to the Divine instructions he had received, 
accompanied Aaron and his sons to initiate them into 
their sacred duties. Their previous occupations had de- 
tained them at the altar, and they now entered in com- 
pany into the sacred edifice to bear the blood of the offer- 
ings within the sanctuary. the glory of the Lord ap= 
peared unto all the people—perhaps in a resplendent 
effulgence above the tabernacle as a fresh token of the 
Divine acceptance of that newly-established seat of His 
worship. 24. there came a fire out from ... the Lord 
—A flame emanating from that resplendent light that 
filled the holy place flashed upon the brazen altar and 
kindled the sacrifices. This miraculous fire—for the de- 
scent of which the people had probably been prepared, 
and which the priests were enjoined never to let go out 
(ch. 6, 13)—was a sign, not only of the acceptance of the 
offerings and of the establishment of Aaron’s authority, 
but of God’s actual residence in that chosen dwelling- 
place. The moment the solemn though welcome spec- 
tacle was seen, a simultaneous shout of joy and gratitude 
burst from the assembled congregation, and in the atti- 
tude of profoundest reverence they worshipped “a pres- 


-ent Deity.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-20. NADAB AND ABIHU BURNT, 1. the sons of 
Aaron, &c.—If this incident occurred at the solemn 
period of the consecrating and dedicating the altar, these 
young men assumed an office which had been committed 
to Moses; or if it were some time after, it was an encroach- 
ment on duties which devolved on their father alone as 
the high priest. But the offence was of a far more aggra- 
vated nature than such a mere informality would imply, 
It consisted not only in their venturing unauthorized to 
perform the incense service,—the highest and most solemn 
of the priestly offices,—not only in their engaging together 
in a work, which was the duty only of one, but in their 
presuming to intrude into the holy of holies, to which 
access was denied to all but the high priest alone. In 
this respect, ‘‘they offered strange fire before the Lord;” 
they were guilty of a presumptuous and unwarranted 
intrusion into a sacred office which did not belong to 
them. But their offence was more aggravated still; for 
instead of taking the fire which was put into their censers 
from the brazen altar, they seem to have been content 
with common fire, and thus perpetrated an act, which 
considering the descent of the miraculous fire they had 
so recently witnessed, and the solemn obligation under 
which they were laid to make use of that which was 
specially appropriated to the service of the altars, they 
betrayed a carelessness, an irreverence, a want of faith, 
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tendency was dangerous, and it was imperatively neces- 
sary, therefore, as well for the priests themselves as for 
the sacred things, that a marked expression of the Divine 
displeasure should be given for doing that which ‘God 
commanded them not.” 2. there went out fire from 
the Lord, and devoured them—rather, killed them; for 
it appears (v. 5) that neither their bodies nor their robes 
were consumed. The expression, ‘‘from the Lord,” indi- 
cates that this fire issued from the most holy place; and 
in the destruction of these two young priests by the in- 
fliction of an awful judgment, the wisdom of God ob- 
served the same course, in repressing the first instance of 
contempt for sacred things, as he did at the commence- 
ment of the Christian dispensation (Acts 5. 1-11), 3. Moses 
said... This is it that the Lord spoke , .. I will he 
sanctified in them that come nigh me—“They that 
come nigh me,” points, in this passage, directly to the 
priests; and they had received repeated and solemn 
warnings as to the cautious and reverent manner of 
their approach into the Divine presence (Exodus 19, 223 
29. 44; ch. 8. 35),” Aaron held his peace—The loss of two 
sons in so sudden and awful a manner was a calamity 
overwhelming to parental feelings. But the pious priest 
indulged in no vehement ebullition of complaint, and 
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gave vent tono murmur of discontent, but submitted in 
silent resignation to what he saw was “the righteous 
judgment of God.” 4, 5. Moses called Mishacl and 
Elzaphan—The removal of the two corpses for burial 
without the camp would spread the painful intelligence 
amongst all the congregation. The interment of the 
priestly vestments along with them, was a sign of their 
being polluted by the sin of their irreligious wearers ; and 
the remembrance of so appalling a judgment could not 
fail to strike a salutary fear into the hearts both of priests 
and people. 6. uncover not your heads—They who were 
ordered to carry out the two bodies, being engaged in 
- their sacred duties were forbidden to remove their turbans, 
in conformity with the usual customs of mourning; and 
the prohibition, ‘neither rend your garments,” was in all 
probability, confined also to their official costume, For at 
other times the priests wore the ordinary dress of their 
countrymen, and, in common with their families, might 
indulge their private feelings by the usual signs or ex- 
pressions of grief. 8-11. Do not drink wine nor strong 
drink—This prohibition, and the accompanying admo- 
nitions, following immediately the occurrence of so fatal 
a catastrophe, has given rise to an opinion entertained by 
many, that the two unhappy priests were under the in- 
fluence of intoxication when they committed the offence 
which was expiated only by their lives. But such an 
idea, though the presumption is in its favour, is nothing 
more than conjecture. 12-15. Moses spake unto Aaron, 
&¢c,—This was a timely and considerate rehearsal of the 
laws that regulated the conduct of the priests. Amid the 
distractions of their family bereavement, Aaron and his 
surviving sons might have forgotten or overlooked some 
of their duties, 16-20. Moses diligently sought the 
goat of the sin offering, and, behold, it was burnt—In 
a sacrifice presented, as that had been, on behalf of the 
people, it was the duty of the priests, as typically repre- 
senting them and bearing their sins, to have eaten the 
flesh, after the blood had been sprinkled upon the altar, 
Instead of using it, however, for a sacred feast, they had 
' burnt it without the camp; and Moses, who discovered 
this departure from the prescribed ritual, probably from 
a dread of some farther chastisements, challenged—not 
Aaron, whose heart was too much lacerated to bear a new 
cause of distress—but his two surviving sons in the priest- 
hood for the great irregularity. Their father, however, 
who heard the charge, and by whose directions the error 
had been committed, hastened to give the explanation. 
The import of his apology is, that all the duty pertaining 
to the presentation of the offering had been duly and 
sacredly performed, except the festive part of the obsery- 
ance, which privately devolved upon the priest and his 
family; and that this had been omitted, either because 
his heart was too dejected to join in the celebration of a 
cheerful feast, or that he supposed, from the appalling 
judgments that had been inflicted, the whole services of 
that occasion were so vitiated that he did not complete 
them. Aaron was decidedly in the wrong. By the ex- 
press command of God, the sin offering was to be eaten in 
the holy place; and no fanciful view of expediency or 
propriety ought to have led him to dispense at discretion 
with a positive statute. The law of God was clear, and 
where that is the case, it is sin to deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the path of duty. But Moses sympathized with his 
deeply afflicted brother; and having pointed out the 
error, said no more, i 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘Ver. 147, BEASTS THAT MAY AND MAY NOT BE EATEN, 
1. the Lord spake unto Moées and to Aaron—These 
laws being addressed to both the civil and ecclesiastical 
rulers in Israel, may serve to indicate the twofold view 
that is to be taken of them. Undoubtedly the first and 
strongest reason for instituting a distinction among 
meats, was to discourage the Israelites:from spreading 
into other countries, and from general intercourse with 
the world—to prevent them acquiring familiarity with 
the inhabitants of the countries bordering on Canaan, so 
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as to fall into their idolatries, or be contaminated with 
their vices: in short, to keep them a distinct and peculiar 
people. To this purpose, no difference of creed, no system 
of polity, no diversity of language or manner, was so sub= 
servient as a distinction of meats founded on religion; 
and hence the Jews, who were taught by education to 
abhor many articles of food freely partaken of by other 
people, never, even at periods of great degeneracy, could 
amalgamate with the nations amongst which they were 
dispersed. But although this was the principal founda- 
tion of these laws, dietetic reasons also had weight; for 
there Is no doubt that the flesh of many of the animals 
here ranked as unclean, is everywhere, but especially in 
warm climates, less wholesome and adapted for food than 
those which are allowed to be eaten. These laws, there- 
fore, being subservient to sanitary as well as religious 
ends, were addressed both to Moses and Aaron, 3-7. 
Whatsoever parteth the hoof, and is cloven-footed, 
and cheweth the cud—Ruminating animals by the 
peculiar structure of their stomachs digest their food 
more fully than others. It is found that in the act of 
chewing the cud, a large portion of the poisonous proper- 
ties of noxious plants eaten by them, passes off by the 
salivary glands. This power of secreting the poisonous 
effects of vegetables, is said to be particularly remarkable 
in tows and goats, whose mouths are often sore, and 
sometimes bleed, in consequence, 
fore in a better state for food, as it contains more of the 
nutritious juices, and is more easily digested in the 
human stomach, and is consequently more easily assimi- 
lated. Animals which do not chew the cud, convert their 
food less perfectly; their flesh is therefore unwholesome, 
from the gross animal juices with which they abound, 
and is apt to produce seorbutie and scrofulous disorders, 
But the animals that may be eaten are those which 
“part the hoof as well as chew the cud,” and this is an- 
other means of freeing the flesh of the animal from nox-— 
ious substances. “In the case of animals with parted 
hoofs, when feeding in unfavourable situations a pro- 
digious amount of foetid matter is discharged, and passes 
off between the toes; while animals with undivided 
hoofs, feeding on the same ground, become severely 
affected in the legs, from the poisonous plants among 
the pasture.’? [WHITLAW’S Code of Health.) All experi- 
ence attests this, and accordingly the use of ruminating 
animals, that is, which both chew the cud and part the 
hoof, has always obtained in most countries, though it 
was observed most carefully by the people who were 
favoured with the promulgation of God’s law. 4. the 
camel—It does to a certain extent divide the hoof, for the 
foot consists of two large parts, but the division is not 
complete; the toes rest upon an elastic pad on which the 
animal goes; as a beast of burden its flesh is tough, and 
an additional reason for its prohibiti@m might be to keep 
the Israelites apart from the descendants of Ishmael, 5. 
the coney—not the rabbit, for it is not found in Palestine 
or Arabia, but the hyrax, a little animal of the size and 
general shape of the rabbit, but differing from it in sey- 
eral essential features; it has no tail, singular long hairs 
bristling, like thorns, amongst the fur on its back; its 
feet are bare, its nails flat and round, except those on 
each inner toe of the hind feet, which are sharp and pro- 
ject like an awl. It does not burrow in the ground, but 
frequents the clefts of rocks, 6. the hare—Two species 
of hare must have been pointed at, the Sinai hare—the 
hare of the desert, small and generally brown, the other, 
the hare of Palestine and Syria, about the size and ap- 
pearance of that known in our owncountry, Neither the 
hare nor the coney are really ruminating, They only 
appear to be so from working the jaws on the grasses they 
live on, They are not cloven-footed, and besides it is 
said that from the great quantity of down upon them, 
they are very much subject to vermin—that in order to 
expel these, they eat poisonous plants, and if used as 
food while in that state, they are most deleterious, [WHIT- 
LAW.] 7. the swine—It is a filthy, foul-feeding animal, 
and it wants one of the natural provisions for purifying 
the system, ‘it cheweth not the cud;” in hot climates in- 
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dulgence in swine’s flesh is particularly liable to produce 
leprosy, scurvy, and various cutaneous eruptiuns, It was 
therefore strictly avoided by the Israelites, and its pro- 
hibition was further necessary to prevent their adopting 
many of the grossest idolatries practised by neighbouring 
nations. 9. These shall ye eat. . . whatsoever hath 
fins and scales—‘‘The fins and scales are the means by 
which the excrescences of fish are carried off, the same as 
in animals by perspiration. I have never known an in- 
stance of disease produced by eating such fish; but those 
that have no fins and scales cause, in hot climates, the 
most malignant disorders when eaten; in many cases 
they prove a mortal poison.” [WHITLAW.] 12. Whatso- 
ever hath no fins nor scales, &c.—Under this classifica- 
tion frogs, eels, shell-fish of all descriptions, were included 
as unclean, ‘many of the latter (shell-fish) enjoy a repu- 
tation they do not deserve, and have, when plentifully 
partaken of, produced effects which have led to a sus- 
picion of their containing something of a poisonous 
nature.” 13-19. these are they which ye shall have in 
abomination among the fowls—All birds of prey are 
particularly ranked in the class unclean; all those which 
feed on flesh and carrion; no less than twenty species of 
birds, all probably then known, are mentioned under this 
eategory, and the inference follows that all which are 
not mentioned were allowed, that is, fowls which subsist 
on vegetable substances. From our imperfect knowledge 
of the natural history of Palestine, Arabia, and the con- 
tiguous countries, it is not easy to determine exactly what 
some of the prohibited birds are; although they must have 
been all well known among the people to whom these 
laws were given. the ossifrage—Hcebrew, bone-breaker, 
rendered in the Septuagint griffon, supposed to be the Gy- 
pceetos barbatus, the Lammer Geyer of the Swiss—a bird 
of the eagle or vulture species, inhabiting the highest 
mountain-ranges in Western Asia as well as Iurope, 
and pursues as its prey the chamois, ibex, or marmot, 
among rugged cliffs, till it drives them over a precipice— 
thus obtaining the name of ‘‘bone-breaker,”’ the espray 
—the black eagle, among the smallest, but swiftest and 
strongest ofits kind. the vulture—the word so rendered 
in our version means more probably “the kite” or ‘‘glede,” 
and describes a varying but majestic flight, exactly that 
of the kite, which now darts forward with the rapidity 
of an arrow, now rests motionless on its expanded wings 
in the air: it feeds on small birds, insects, and fish. the 
kite—the vulture. In Egypt, and perhaps in the adjoin- 
ing countries also, the kite and vulture are often seen to- 
gether flying in company, or busily pursuing their foul 
but important office of devouring the carrion and relics 
of putrefying flesh, which might otherwise pollute the 
atmosphere. after his kind—i. e,, the prohibition against 
eating it extended to the whole species. the raven—in- 
cluding the crow, the pie. the owl—It is generally sup- 
posed the ostrich is denoted by the original word. the 
night-hawk—a very small bird, with which, from its 
nocturnal habits, many superstitious ideas were asso- 
ciated. the cuckoo—evidently some other bird is meant 
by the original term, from its being ranged among rapa- 
cious birds. Dr. SHAw thinks it is the safsaf; but that 
being a graminivorous and gregarious bird, is equally ob- 
jectionable. Others think that the term the sea-mew, or 
some of the small sea-fowl, are intended. the hawk— 
The Hebrew word includes every variety of the falcon 
family —as the gos-hawk, the jer-hawk, the sparrow- 
hawk, &c. Several species of hawks are found in West- 
ern Asia and Egypt, where they find inexhaustible prey 
-in the immense numbers of pigeons and turtle-doves that 
abound in those quarters. The hawk was held pre-emi- 
nently sacred among the Egyptians; and this, besides its 
rapacious disposition and gross habits, might have been 
a strong reason for its prohibition as an article of food to 
the Israelites. the little owl—or horned owl, as some 
render it. The common barn owl, which is well known 
in the East, It is the only bird of the kind here referred 
to, although the word is thrice mentioned in our version. 
cormorant—supposed to be the gull. the great owl— 
according to some, the Ibis of the Egyptians. It-was.well 
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known to the Israelites, and so reudered by the Septuagint 
(Deuteronomy 14, 16; Isaiah 34, 11): according to PARK- 
Hurst, the bittern, but not determined. the swan— 
found in great;numbers in all the countries of the Levant, 
and frequents marshy places—the vicinity of rivers and 
lakes. It was held sacred by the Egyptians, and kept 
tame within the precincts of heathen temples. It was 
probably on this account chiefly its use as food was pro- 
hibited. MicHAELIs considers it the goose. the pelican 
—remarkable for the bag or pouch under its lower jaw, 
which serves not only as a net to catch, but also as a re- 
ceptacle of, food, It is solitary in its habits, and, like 
other large aquatic birds, often flies to a great distance ~ 
from its favourite haunts. the gier eagle—Being here as- 
sociated with waterfowl, it has been questioned whether 
any species of eagle is referred to. Some think, as the 
original name racham denotes tenderness, affection, the 
haleyon or king-fisher is intended. [CALMET.] Others 
that it is the bird now called the rachami, a kind of Egyp- 
tian vulture, abundant in the streets of Cairo, and pop- 
ularly called Pharaoh’s fowl. It is white in colour, in 
size like a raven, and feeds on carrion; it is one of the 
foulest and filthiest birds in the world. the stork—a bird 
of benevolent temper, and held in the highest estimation 
in all Eastern countries; it was declared unclean, prob- 
ably, from its feeding on serpents and other venomous 
reptiles, as well as rearing its young on the same food, 
the heron—the word so translated only oceurs in the pro- 
hibited list of food and has been variously rendered—the 
crane, the plover, the woodcock, the parrot. In this great 
diversity of opinion nothing certain can be affirmed re- 
garding it, and as from the group with which it is class- 
ified, it must be an aquatic bird that is meant, it may as 
well be the heron as any other bird, the more especially 
as herons abound in Egypt and in the Hauran of Pales- 
tine. the lapwing—or hoopoe—found in warm regions, 
a very pretty but filthy species of bird, and was con- 
sidered unclean, probably from its feeding on insects, 
worms, and snails. the bat—the great or Ternat bat, 
known in the East, noted for its voracity and filthiness, 
20. All fowls that creep, &c.—By “fowls” here are to be 
understood all creatures with wings, and by ‘going upon 
all fours,” not a restriction to animals which have exactly 
four feet, because many “‘ creeping things” have more than 
that number. The prohibition is regarded generally as 
extending to insects, reptiles, and worms. 21. Yet these 
may ye eat of every flying creeping thing that goeth 
upon all four, which have legs above their feet— 
Nothing short of a scientific description could convey 
more accurately the nature ‘‘of the locust after its kind.” 
They were allowed as lawful food to the Israelites, and 
they are eaten by the Arabs, who fry them in olive oil; or 
when sprinkled with salt, dried, smoked, and: fried, they 
are said to taste not unlike red herrings. 26. ewery beast 
.».. not cloven-footed—The prohibited animals under 
this description include not only the beasts which have a 
single hoof, as horses and asses, but those also which di- 
vided the foot into paws, as lions, tigers, &c. 29. the 
weasel—rather, the mole. the mouse—from its diminu- 
tive size is placed among the reptiles instead of the quad- 
rupeds. the tortoise—a lizard, resembling very nearly in 
shape, and in the hard pointed scales of the tail, the shake- 
tail, 30. the ferret—the Hebrew word is thought by some 
to signify the newt or chameleon, by others the frog. the 
chameleon—called by the Arabs the warral, a green liz- 
ard. the snail—a lizard which lives in the sand, and is 
called by the Arabs chulca, of an azure colour, the mole— 
another species of lizard is meant, probably the chameleon, 
31-35. whosoever doth touch them, when ., . dead, 
shall be unclean until the even—These regulations 
must have often caused annoyance, by suddenly requir- 
ing the exclusion of people from society, as well as the 
ordinances of religion. Nevertheless they were extremely 
useful and salutary, especially as enforcing attention to 
cleanliness. This is a matter of essential importance in 
the East, where venomous reptiles often creep into houses, 
and are found lurking in boxes, vessels, or holes in the 
wall; and the carcass of one of them, or a dead mouse, 
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e, lizard, or other unclean animal, might be inadver- 
tently touched by the hand, or fall on clothes, skin-bot- 
tles, or any article of common domestic use. By connect- 
ing, therefore, the touch of such creatures with ceremonial 
defilement, which required immediately to be removed, 
an effectual means was taken to prevent the bad effects 
of venom and all unclean or noxious matter. 47. make 

difference between the unclean and the clean—i.e., 
een animals used and not used for food, It is prob- 
able that the laws contained in this chapter were not 
entirely new, but only gave the sanction of Divine enact- 
ment to ancient usages. Some of the prohibited animals 
have, on physiological grounds, been every where rejected 
by the general sense or experience of mankind, while 
others may have been declared unclean from their un- 
wholesomeness in warm countries, or from some rea- 
sons, which are now imperfectly known, connected with 
contemporary idolatry, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-8. WoMAN’S UNCLEANNESS BY CHILD-BIRTH. 
2. If a woman, &c.—The mother of a boy was ceremoni- 
ally unclean for a week, at the end of which the child was 
circumcised (Genesis 17, 12; Romans 4, 11-13); the mother 
of a girl for two weeks—a stigma on the sex (1 Timothy 2, 
14, 15) for sin, which was removed by Christ; every one 
who came near her during that time contracted a similar 
defilement. After these periods, visitors might approach 
her, though she was still excluded from the public ordi- 
nances of religion. 6-8. the days of her purifying— 
Though the occasion was of a festive character, yet the 
sacrifices appointed were not a peace offering, but a burnt 
offering and sin offering, in order to impress the mind of 
the parent with recollections of the origin of sin, and that 
the child inherited a fallen and sinful nature. The offer- 
ings were to be presented the day after the period of her 
separation had ended—i. e., forty-first for a boy, eighty- 
first fora girl. bring two turtles, &c.—(See on ch. 5. 7). 
This was the offering made by Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and it affords an incontestable proof of the poor and 
humble condifion of the family (Luke 2. 22-24), 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-59. THE LAWS AND TOKENS IN DISCERNING LEP- 
ROSY. 2. When aman shall have in the skin, &c.—The 
fact of the following rules for distinguishing the plague 
of leprosy being incorporated with the Hebrew code of 
laws, proves the existence of the odious disease among 
that people. Buta short time, little more than a year, if 
so long a period had elapsed since the exodus, when symp- 
toms of leprosy seem extensively to have appeared 
among them; and as they could not be very liable to such 
a cutaneous disorder amid their active journeyings, and 
in the dry open air of Arabia, the seeds of the disorder 
must have been laid in Egypt, where it has always been 
endemic. There is every reason to believe that this was 
the case: that the leprosy was not a family complaint, 
hereditary among the Hebrews, but that they got it from 
intercourse with the Egyptians, and from the unfavour- 
able circumstances of their condition in the house of 
bondage. The great excitement and irritability of the 
skin in the hot and sandy regions of the East, produce a 
far greater predisposition to leprosy of all kinds than in 
the cooler temperature of Europe; and cracks or blotches, 
inflammations or even contusions of the skin, very often 
lead to these in Arabia and Palestine to some extent, but 
particularly in Egypt. Besides, the subjugated and dis- 
tressed state of the Hebrews in the latter country, and the 
nature of their employment, must have rendered them 
very liable to this as well as to various other blemishes 
and misaffections of the skin; in the production of which 
there are no causes more active or powerful than a de- 
pressed state of body and mind, hard labour under a burn- 
ing sun, the body constantly covered with the’excoriating 
dust of brickfields, and an impoverished diet—to all of 
which the Israelites were exposed whilst under the Egyp- 
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tian bondage. It appears that, in consequence of these 
hardships, there was, even after they had left Egypt, a 
general predisposition among the Hebrews to the conta- 
gious forms of leprosy—so that it often occurred as a con- 
sequence- of various other affections of the skin. And 
hence all cutaneous blemishes or blains—especially such 
as had a tendency to terminate in leprosy—were watched 
with a jealous eye from the first. [Goon’s Study of Medi- 
cine.] A swelling, a pimple, or bright spot on the skin, 
created a strong ground of suspicion of a man’s being 
attacked by the dreaded disease, then he shall be 
brought unto Aaron the priest, &c.—Like the Egyptian 
priests, the Levites united the character of physician 
with that of the sacred office; and on the appearance of 
any suspicious eruptions on the skin, the person having 
these was brought before the priest—not, however, to re- 
ceive medical treatment, though it is not improbable that 
some purifying remedies might be prescribed, but to be 
examined with a view to those sanitary precautions 
which it belonged to legislation to adopt. 3-G. the priest 
shall look on the plague in the skin of the flesh, &c.— 
The leprosy, as covering the person with a white scaly 
seurf, has always been accounted an offensive blemish 
rather than a serious malady in the East, unless when it 
assumed its less common and malignant forms. Whena 
Hebrew priest, after a careful inspection, discoyered 
under the cutaneous blemish the distinctive signs of con- 
tagious leprosy, the person was immediately pronounced 
unclean, and is supposed to have been sent out of the 
camp to a lazaretto provided for that purpose. If the 
symptoms appeared to be doubtful, he ordered the person 
to be kept in domestic confinement for seven days, when 
he was subjected to a second examination; and if during 
the previous week the eruption had subsided or appeared 
to be harmless, he was instantly discharged. But if the 
eruption continued unabated and still doubtful, he was 
put under surveillance another week; at the end of which. 
the character of the disorder never failed to manifest 
itself, and he was either doomed to perpetual exclusiom 
from society, or allowed to go at large. A person who had 
thus been detained on suspicion, when at length set at 
liberty, was obliged to “wash his clothes,” as having beem 
tainted by ceremonial pollution; and the purificatiom 
through which he was required to go was, in the spirit of 
the Mosaic dispensation, symbolical of that inward purity 
it was instituted to promote. 7, 8. Butif the scab spread 
much abroad in the skin—Those doubtful cases, whem 
they assumed a malignant character, appeared in one of 
two forms, apparently according to the particular consti- 
tution of the skin or of the habit génerally. ‘The one was 
“somewhat dark’’—i. e., the obscure or dusky leprosy, in 
which the natural colour of the hair, which in Egypt and 
Palestine is black, is not changed, as is repeatedly said in 
the sacred code, nor is there any depression in the dusky 
spot, while the patches, instead of keeping stationary to 
their first size, are perpetually enlarging their boundary. 
The patient labouring under this form was pronounced 
unclean by the Hebrew priest or physician, and hereby 
sentenced to a separation from his family and friends— 
a decisive proof of its being contagious. 9-37. if the 
rising be white—This BRIGHT WHITE leprosy is the most 
malignant and inveterate of all the varieties the disease 
exhibits, andit was marked by the following distinctive 
signs:—A glossy white and spreading scale, upon an ele- 
vated base, the elevation depressed in the middle, but 
without a change of colour; the black hair on the patches 
participating in the whiteness, and the scaly patches 
themselves perpetually enlarging their boundary. Sev- 
eral of these characters, taken separately, belong to 
other blemishes of the skin as well;.so that none of them 
was to be taken alone, and it was only when the whole of 
them concurred that the Jewish priest, in his capacity of 
physician, was to pronounce the disease a malignant lep- 
rosy. Ifitspread over the entire frame without producing 
any ulceration, it lost its contagious power by degrees; or 

in other words, ran through its course and exhausted 

itself. In that case, there being no longer any fear of 

further evil, either to the individual himself or to the 
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community, the patient was declared clean by the priest, 
while the dry scales were yet upon him, and restored to 
society. If, on the contrary, the patches ulcerated, and 
quick or fungous flesh sprung up in them, the purulent 
matter of which, if brought into contact with the skin of 
other persons, would be taken into the constitution by 
means of absorbent vessels, the priest was at once to pro- 
nounce it an inveterate leprosy ; a temporary confinement 
was declared to be totally unnecessary, and he was re- 
garded as unclean jor life. [DRr. Goop.] Other skin affec- 
tions, which hada tendency to terminate in leprosy, though 
they were not decided symptoms when alone, were (v, 18- 
23) “a boil,” and (v, 24-28) ‘a hot burning”—.e., a flery 
inflammation or carbuncle, and (v. 29-37) ‘a dry seall,” 
when the leprosy was distinguished by being in sight 
deeper than the skin, and the hair became thin and yel- 
low. 38, 39. Ifa man... or a woman have in the 
skin of their flesh bright spots—This modification of 
the leprosy is distinguished by a dull white colour, and it 
is entirely a cutaneous disorder, never injuring the con- 
stitution. It is described as not penetrating below the 
skin of the flesh, and as not rendering necessary an ex- 
clusion from society, It is evident, then, this common 
form of leprosy is not contagious, otherwise Moses would 
have prescribed as strict a quarantine in this asin the 
other cases, And hereby we see the great superiority of the 
Mosaic law, which so accurately distinguished the charac- 
ters of the leprosy, and preserved to society the services 
of those who were laboring under the uncontagious forms 
of the disease, over the customs and regulations of Eastern 
countries in the present day, where all lepers are indis- 
criminately proscribed, and are avoided as unfit for free 
intercourse with their fellow-men, 40, 41, bald... 
forchead bald—The falling off of the hair is another 
symptom which creates a suspicion of leprosy, when the 
baldness commences in the back part of the head, But it 
was not of itself a decisive sign unless when taken in con- 
nection with other tokens; a “sore of a reddish white 
colour ;” and the Hebrews as well as other Orientals were 
accustomed to distinguish between the forehead baldness, 
which might be natural, and that baldness which might 
be the consequence of disease, 45. the leper in whom 
the plague is, his clothes shall be rent, &c.—The person 
who was declared affected with the leprosy forthwith ex- 
hibited all the tokens of suffering from a heavy calamity. 
Rending garments and uncovering the head were com- 
mon signs of mourning. As to “the putting a covering 
upon the upper lip,” that means either wearing a mous- 
tache, as the Hebrews used to shave the upper lip [CAL- 
MET), or simply keeping a hand over it. All these exter- 
nal marks of grief were intended to proclaim, in addition 
to his own exclamation ‘‘unclean!’’ that the person was 
a leper, whose company every one must shun, 46. he 
shall dwell atone; without the camp—in a lazaretto 
by himself, or associated with other lepers (2 Kings 7. 3, 8), 
47-59. The garment ,.. thatthe ,.. Leprosy is in—It 
is well known that infectious diseases—such as scarlet 
fever, measles, the plague—are latently imbibed and car- 
ried by the clothes, But the language of this passage 
clearly indicates a disease to which clothes themselves 
were subject, and which was followed by effects on them 
analogous to those which malignant leprosy produces on 
the human body—for similar regulations were made for 
the rigid inspection of suspected garments by a priest as 
for the examination of a leprous person, It has long been 
conjectured, and recently ascertained by the use of a lens, 
that the leprous condition of swine is produced by myriads 
of minute insects engendered in their skin; and regarding 
all leprosy as of the same nature, it is thought that this 
affords a sufficient reason for the injunction in the Mosaic 
law to destroy the clothes in which the disease, after care- 
ful observation, seemed to manifest itself, Clothes are 
sometimes seen contaminated by this disease in the West 
Indies and the southern parts of America [WHITLAW’s 
Code of Fealth),and it may be presumed that as the He- 
brews were living in the desert, where they had not the 
convenience of frequent changes and washing, the clothes 
they wore, and theskin mats on which they lay, would be 
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apt to breed infectious vermin, which, being settled in the 
stuff, would imperceptibly gnaw it, and leave stains sim- 
ilar to those described by Moses. It is well known that 
the wool of sheep dying of disease, If it had not been 
shorn from the animal while living, and also skins, if net 
thoroughly prepared by scouring, are liable to the effects 
described in this passage. The stains are described as of 
a greenish or reddish colour, according, perhaps, to the 
colour or nature of the ingredients used in preparing 
them; for acids convert blue vegetable colours into red, 
and alkalies change then into green. [BPrown.] It ap- 
pears, then, that the leprosy, though sometimes inflicted 
asa miraculous judgment (Numbers 12. 10; 2 Kings 6. 27), 
was a natural disease, which is known in Eastern coun- 
tries still; while the rules prescribed by the Hebrew leg- 
islator for distinguishing the true character and varieties 
of the disease, and which are far superior to the method 
of treatment now followed in those regions, show the Di- 
vine wisdom by which he was guided. Doubtless the 
origin of the disease is owing to some latent causes in na- 
ture; and perhaps a more extended acquaintance with 
the archeology of Egypt, and the natural history of the 
adjacent countries, may confirm the opinion that the lep- 
rosy results from noxious insects or a putrid fermenta- 
tion, But whatever the origin or cause of the disease, the 
laws enacted by Divine authority regarding it, while they 
pointed in the first instance to sanitary ends, were at 
the same time intended, by stimulating to carefulness 
against ceremonial defilement, to foster a spirit of relig- 
ious fear and inward purity. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-57. THE RITES AND SACRIFICES IN CLEANSING 
OF THE LEPER. 2. law of the leper in the day of his 
cleansing—Though quite conyalescent, a leper was not 
allowed to return to society immediately and at his own 
will. The malignant character of his disease rendered 
the greatest precautions necessary to his re-admission 
amongst the people. One of the priests most skilled in 
the diagnostics of discase [Grorrvus], being deputed to at- 
tend such outcasts, the restored leper compeered before 
this official, and when after examination a certificate of 
health was given, the ceremonies here described were 
forthwith observed outside the camp, 4. two birds—liit., 
sparrows, The Septuagint, however, renders the expres- 
sion “little birds;” and it is evident that it is to be taken 
in this generic sense from their being specified as “clean” 
—a condition which would have been altogether superflu- 
ous to mention in reference to sparrows. In al! the offer- 
ings prescribed in the law, Moses ordered only common 
and accessible birds; and hence we may presume that be 
points here to such birds as sparrows or pigeons, as in the 
desert it might have been very difficult to procure wild 
birds alive. cedar wood, and scarlet, and hyssop—The 
cedar here meant was certainly not the famous tree of 
Lebanon, and it is generally supposed to have been the 
juniper, as several varieties of that shrub are found 
growing abundantly in the clefts and crevices of the 
Sinaitic mountains. A stick of this shrub was bound 
to a bunch of hyssop by a scarlet ribbon, and the 
living bird was to be so attached to it, that when they 
dipped the branches in the water, the tail of the bird 
might also be moistened, but not the head nor the 
wings, that it might not be impeded in its flight when 
let loose. 5. the priest shall command that one of 
the birds be killed... over running water—As the 
blood of a single bird would not have been suflicient to 
immerse the body of another bird, it was mingled with 
spring water to increase the quantity necessary for 
the appointed sprinklings, which were to be repeated 
seven times, denoting a complete purification, (See 2 
Kings 5,10; Psalm 51. 2; Matthew 8,4; Luke 5,14), The 
living bird being then set free, in token of the leper’s re« 
lease from quarantine, the priest pronounced him clean; 
and this official declaration was made with all solemnity, 
in order both that the mind of the leper might be duly . 
impressed with a sense of the Divine goodness, and that 
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others might be satisfied they might safely hold inter- 
course with him, Several other purifications had to be 
gone through during a series of seven days, and the whole 
process had to be repeated on the seventh, ere he was al- 
lowed to re-enter the camp. The circumstance of a priest 
being employed seems to imply that instruction suitable 
to the newly-recovered leper would be given, and that the 
symbolical ceremonies used in the process of cleansing 
leprosy would be explained. How far they were then un- 
derstood we cannot tell. But we can trace some instruc- 
tive analogies between the leprosy and the disease of 
sin, and between the rites observed in the process of 
cleansing leprosy and the provisions of the gospel. The 
chief of these analogies are, that as it was only when a 
leper exhibited a certain change of state that orders were 
given by the priest for a sacrifice, so a sinner must be in 
the exercise of faith and penitence ere the benefits of the 
gospel remedy can be enjoyed by him, The slain bird and 
the bird let loose are supposed to typify, the one the death 
and the other the resurrection of Christ; while the sprink- 
lings on him that had been leprous typified the require- 
ments which led a believer to cleanse himself from all 
filthiness of the flesh and spirit, and to perfect his holi- 
ness in the fear of the Lord. 10-20. on the eighth day 
heshall take two he-lambs without blemish, and one 
ewe-lamb of the first year without blemish—The pur- 
ification of the leper was not completed till at the end of 
seven days, after the ceremonial of the birds, and during 
which, though permitted tocome into the camp, he had 
to tarry abroad out of his tent, from which he came daily 
to appear at the door of the tabernacle with the offerings 
required. He was presented before the Lord by the priest 
that made him clean. And hence it has always been 
reckoned amongst pious people the first duty of a patient 
newly restored from a long and dangerous sickness to 
repair to the church to offer his thanksgiving, where his 
body and soul, in order to be an acceptable offering, must, 
be presented by our great Priest, whose blood alone makes 
any clean. The offering was to consist of three lambs, 
three tenth-deals, or decimal parts, of an ephah of fine 
flour (two pints = 7), and one log (half pint) of oil (ch. 2. 1). 
One of the lambs was for a trespass offering, which was 
necessary from the inherent sin of his nature, or from his 
defilement of the camp by his leprosy previous to his 
expulsion; and it is remarkable that the blood of the 
trespass offering was applied exactly in the same partic- 
ular manner to the extremities of the restored leper, as 
that of the ram in the consecration of the priests. The 
parts sprinkled with this blood were then anointed with 
oil—a ceremony which is supposed to have borne this 
spiritual import; that while the blood was a token of for- 
giveness, the oil was an emblem of healing—as the blood 
of Christ justifies, the influence of the Spirit sanctifies, 
Of the other two lambs the one was to be a sin offering, 
and the other a burnt offering, which had also the cha- 
racter of a thank offering for God’s mercy in his restora- 
tion. And this was considered to make atonement “ for 
him;” i. e., it removed that ceremonial pollution which 
had excluded him from the enjoyment of religious ordi- 
nanees, just as the atonement of Christ restores all who 
are cleansed through faith in his sacrifice to the privileges 
of the children of God, 21-32. if he be poor, and cannot 
get so much; then he shall take one lamb—a kind and 
considerate provision for an extension of the privilege to 
lepers of the poorer class, The blood of their smaller offer- 
ing was to be applied in the same process of purification, 
and they were as publicly and completely cleansed as 
those who brought a costlier offering (Acts 10. 34), 34-48. 
leprosy in a house—This law was prospective, not being 
to come into operation till the settlement of the Israelites 
in Canaan. The words, “I put the leprosy,’ has led many 
to think that this plague was a judicial infliction from 
heaven for the sins of the owner; while others do 
not regard itin this light, it being common in Scripture 
to represent God as doing that which he only permits in 
His providence to be done, Assuming it to have been a 
natural disease, a new difficulty arises as to whether we 
are to consider that the house had become infected by the 
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contagion of leprous oceupiers; or that the leprosy was in 
the house itself. It isevident that the latter was the true 
state of the case, from the furniture being removed out of 
it on the first suspicion of disease on the walls. Some 
have supposed that the name of leprosy was analogically 
applied to it by the Hebrews, as we speak of cancer in 
trees, when they exhibit corrosive effects similar to what 
the disease so named produces on the human body; while 
others have pronounced it a mural efflorescence, or species 
of mildew on the wall, apt to be produced in very damp 
situations, and which was followed by effects so injurious 
to health, as well as to the stability of a house, particu- 
larly in warm countries, as to demand the attention of a 
legislator. Moses enjoined the priests to follow the same 
course and during the same period of time for ascertain- . 
ing the truecharacter of this disease as in human leprosy; 
in case of being found leprous, to remove the infected 
parts, or if afterwards there appeared a risk of the con- 
tagion spreading, to destroy the house altogether, and re- 
move the materials toa distance. The stones were prob- 
ably rough, unhewn stones, built up without cement in 
the manner .now frequently used in fences, and plastered 
over, or else laid in mortar. The oldest examples of arch- 
itecture are of this character. The very same thing has 
to be done still with houses infected with mural salt. The 
stones covered with the nitrous incrustation must be re- 
moved, and if the infected wall is suffered to remain, it 
must be plastered alloveranew. 48-57. the priest shall 
pronounee the house clean, because the plague is 
healed—The precautions here described show that there 
is great danger in warm countries from the house leprosy, 
which was likely to be increased by the smallness and 
rude architecture of the houses in the early ages of the 
Israelitish history. As a house could not contract any 
impurity in the sight of God, the ‘‘atonement” which the 
priest was to make for it must either have a reference to 
the sins of its occupiers, or to the ceremonial process ap-~ 
pointed for its purification, the very same as that ob- 
served for a leprous person. This solemn declaration 
that it was “clean,” as well as the offering made on the 
occasion, was admirably calculated to make known the 
fact, to remove apprehension from the public mind, as 
wellas relieve the owner from the aching suspicion of 
dwelling in an infected house. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-18. UNCLEANNESS OF MEN. 2. When any man 
hath a running issue—This chapter describes other 
forms of uncleanness, the nature of which is sufficiently in- 
telligiblein the text without any explanatory comment, 
Being the effects of licentiousness, they properly come 
within the notice of the legislator, and the very stringent 
rules here prescribed both for the separation of the person 
diseased and for avoiding contamination from anything 
connected with him, were well calculated not only to pre- 
vent contagion, but to discourage the excesses of licen- 
tious indulgence. 9. what saddle... he rideth upon 
that hath the issue shall be unclean—(Sce on Genesis 31, 
34), 12. the vessel of earth that he toucheth which 
hath the issue shall be broken—It is thought the pot- 
tery of the Israelites, like the earthenware jars in which 
the Egyptians kept their water, was unglazed, and con- 
sequently porous, and that it was its porousness which, 
rendering it extremely liable to imbibe small particles of 
impure matter, was the reason of the vessel touched by 
an unclean person being ordered to be broken. 13, 14. 
then he shall number to himself sewen days for his 
cleansing—Like a leprous person he underwent a week’s 
probation, whether he was completely healed, and then 
with the sacrifices prescribed the priest made an atone- 
ment for him, i. e., offered the oblations necessary for the 
removal of his ceremonial defilement, as well as the typ- 
ical pardon of his sins. 

19-33, UNCLEANNESS OF WOMEN. 19. ifa woman have 
an issue—Though this, like the leprosy, might be a natu- 
ral affection, it was anciently considered contagious, and 
entailed a ceremonial defilement which typified a moral 
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impurity. This ceremonial defilement had to be removed 
by an appointed method of ceremonial expiation, and the 
neglect of it subjected any one to the guilt of defiling the 
tabernacle, and to death as the penalty of profane temer- 
ity. 31-33. Thus shall ye separate the children of 
Israel from their uncleanness—The Divine wisdom was 
manifested in inspiring the Israelites with a profound 

reverence for holy things; and nothing was more suited 
to this purpose than to debar from the tabernacle all 
who were polluted by any kind of uncleanness, ceremo- 
nial as well as natural, mental as well as physical. The 
better to mark out that people as his family, his servants 
and priests, dwellingin the camp as in a holy place, con- 
secrated by His presence and His tabernacle, He required 
of them complete purity, and did not allow them to come 
before Him when defiled, even by involuntary or secret 
impurities, as a want of respect due to His majesty. And 
when we bear in mind that God was training up a people 
to live in His presence in some measure as priests de- 
voted to His service, we shall not consider these rules for 
the maintenance of personal purity either too stringent 
or too minute (1 Thessalonians 4. 4). 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-34. How THE HiGH PRIEST MUST ENTER INTO 
THE Hoty PLAcE, 1, after the death of the two sons 
of Aaron, when they offered before the Lord, and 
died—It is thought by some that this chapter has been 
transposed out of its right place in the sacred record, 
which was immediately after the narrative of the deaths 
of Nadab and Abihu. That appalling catastrophe must 
have filled Aaron with painful apprehensions, lest the 
guilt of these two sons might be entailed on his house, or 
that other members of his family might share the same 
fate by some irregularities or defects in the discharge of 
their sacred functions, And, therefore, this law was es- 
tablished, by the due observance of whose requirements 
the Aaronic order would be securely maintained and 
accepted in the priesthood, 2. Speak unto Aaron thy 
brother, that he come not at all times into the holy 
piace within the veil, &c.—Common priests went every 
day to burn incense on the golden altar into the part of 
‘the sanctuary without the veil. But none except the high 
priest was allowed to enter within the veil, and that only 
once a year with the greatest care and solemnity. This 
arrangement was evidently designed to inspire a rever- 
ence for the most holy place, and the precaution was 
necessary, at a time when the presence of God was indi- 
cated by sensible symbols, the impression of which might 
have been diminished or lost by daily and familiar obser- 
vation. I will appear in the cloud—i. e., the smoke of 
the incense which the high priest burnt on his yearly en- 
trance into the most holy place: and this was the cloud 
which at that time covered the mercy-seat. 3, 4. Thus 
shall Aaron come into the holy place—As the duties 
of the great day of atonement led to the nearest and most 
solemn approach to God, the directions as to the proper 
course to be followed were minute and special. with 
a young bullock ...and a ram—These victims he 
brought alive, but they were not offered in sacrifice till 
he had gone through the ceremonies described between 
this and theeleventh verse. He was notto attire himself 
on that occasion in the splendid robes that were proper 
to his sacred office, but in a plain dress of linen, like the 
common Levites, for, as he was then to make atonement 
for his own sins, as well as for those of the people, he was 
to appear in the humble character of a suppliant. That 
plain dress was more in harmony with a season of humil- 
iation, as well as lighter and more convenient for the 
duties which on that occasion he had singly to perform, 
than the gorgeous robes of the pontificate. It showed 
that when all appeared as sinners, the highest and lowest 
were then on a level, and that there is no distinction of 
persons with God. 5-10. shall take of the congrega- 
tion ... two kids of the goats . . . and one ram—The 
sacrifices were to be offered by the high priest respec- 
tively for himself and the other priests, as well as for the 
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people. The bullock (v, 3)and the goats were for sin offers 
ings, and the rams for burnt offerings. The goats, though 
used in different ways, constituted only one offering. 
They were both presented before the Lord, and the dis- 
posal of them determined by lot, which Jewish writers 
have thus described: The priest, placing one of the goats 
on his right hand, and the other on his left, took his 
station by the altar, and east into an urn two pieces of 
gold exactly similar, inscribed, the one with the words 
“for the Lord,” and the other for ‘Azazel’ (the scape- 
goat). After having well shaken them together, he put 
both his hands into the box and took up a lot in each: 
that in his right hand he put on the head of the goat 
which stood on his right, and that in his left he dropt on 
the other. In this manner the fate of each was decided. 
11-14. Aaron shall bring the bulleck of the sin offer= 
ing which is for himself, &c.—The first part of the ser- 
vice was designed to solemnize his own mind, as well as 
the minds of the people, by offering the sacrifices for their 
sins, The sin offerings being slain had the sins of the 
offerer judicially transferred to them by the imputation 
of his hands on their head (ch. 4.), and thus the yourg bul- 
lock, which was to make atonement for himself and the 
other priests (called his house, Psalm 135.19) was killed 
by the hands of the high priest. While the blood of the 
victim was being received into a vessel, taking a censer 
of live coals in his right hand, and a platter of sweet in- 
cense in his left, he, amid the solemn attention and the 
anxious prayers of the assembled multitude, crossed the 
porch and the holy place, opened the outer veil which led 
into the holy of holies, then the inner veil, and, standing 
before the ark, deposited the censer of coals on the floor, 
emptied the plate of incense into his hand, poured it on 
the burning coals, and the apartment was filled with 
fragrant smoke, intended, according to Jewish writers, 
to prevent any presumptuous gazer prying too curiously 


‘into the form of the mercy-seat, which was the Lord’s 


throne. The high priest having done this, perfumed the 
sanctuary, returned to the door, took the blood of the slain 
bullock, and carrying it into the holy of holies, sprinkled 
it with his finger once upon the mercy-seat “‘ eastward,” 
—i.e.,on the side next to himself; and seven times “‘be- 
fore the mercy-seat,’’—i. e.,on the front of the ark. Leav- 
ing the coals and the incense burning, he went out a 
second time, to sacrifice at the altar of burnt offering the: 
goat which had been assigned as a sin offering for the 
people; and carrying its blood into the holy of holies, 
made similar sprinklings as he had done before with the 
blood of the bullock. ‘While the high priest was thus en- 
gaged in the most holy place, none of the ordinary priests 
were allowed to remain within the precincts of the taber- 
nacle. The sanctuary or holy place, and the altar of 
burnt offering were in like manner sprinkled seven times 
with the blood of the bullock and the goat. The object 
of this solemn ceremonial was to impress the minds of 
the Israelites with the conviction that the whole taber- 
nacle was stained by the sins of a guilty people, that by 
their sins they had forfeited the privileges of the Divine 
presence and worship, and that an atonement had to be 
made as the condition of God’s remaining with them, 
The sins and shortcomings of the past year haying pol- 
luted the sacred edifice, the expiation required to be an- 
nually renewed. The exclusion of the priests indicated 
their unworthiness, and the impurities of their service. 
The mingled blood of the two victims being sprinkled 
on the horns of the altar indicated that the priests and 
the people equally needed an atonement for their sins. 
But the sanctuary being thus ceremonially purified, and 
the people of Israel reconciled by the blood of the conse- 
crated victim, the Lord continued to dwell in the midst 
of them, and honour them with his gracious. presence, 
20-22. he shall bring the live goat—Having already 
been presented before the Loru (v. 19), it was now brought 
forward to the high priest, who, placing his hands upon 
its head, and “having confessed over it all the in- 
iquities of the people of Israel, and all their transgres- 
sions in all their sins,” transferred them by this act to the . 
goat as their substitute. It was then delivered into the 
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hands of a person, who was appointed to lead him away 
into a distant, solitary, and desert place, where in early 
times he was let go, to escape for his life, but in the time 
of Christ, was carried to a, high rock twelve miles from 
Jerusalem, and there, being thurst over the precipice, he 
was killed. Commentators have differed widely in their 
opinions about the character and purpose of this part of 
the ceremonial; some considering the word Azazel, with 
the LXX., and our translators, to mean, “ the scapegoat; ” 
others, ‘a lofty, precipitous rock” [BocHAR?r); others, “a 
thing separated to God” [EwALp, THOLUCK]; while others 
think it designates Satan [GrsENIUS, HeENGSTENBERG]. 
This last view is grounded on the idea of both goats form- 
ing one and the same sacrifice of atonement, and itis 
supported by Zechariah 3., which presents a striking com- 
mentary on this passage. Whether there was in this 
peculiar ceremony any reference to an Hygyptian super- 
stition about Typhon, the spirit of evil, inhabiting the 
“wilderness, and the design was to ridicule it by sending a 
cursed animal into his gloomy dominions, it is immpossible 
to say. The subject is involved in much obscurity. But 
in any view there seems to bea typical reference to Christ 
who bore away our sins. 23-28. Aaron shall come into 
the tabernacle of the'congregation, and shall put off 
‘the linen garments—On the dismissal of the scape-goat, 
the high priest prepared for the important parts of the 
- service which still remained; and for the performance of 
these he laid aside his plain linen clothes, and having 
bathed himself in water, he assumed his pontifical dress, 
Thus gorgeously attired, he went to present the burnt 
offerings which were prescribed for himself and the peo- 
ple, consisting of the two rams which had been brought 
with the sin offerings, but reserved till now. The fat was 
ordered to be burnt upon the altar; the rest of the carcasses 
to be cut down and given to some priestly attendants to 
burn without the camp, in conformity with the general 
law for the sin offerings (ch, 4. 8-12; 8. 14-17). The persons 
employed in burning them, as well as the conductor of the 
scape-goat, were obliged to wash their clothes and bathe 
their flesh in water before they were allowed to return 
intothecamp. 29-34. this shall be a statute for ever 
unto you, that in the seventh month, on the tenth 
day of the mouth, ye shall afflict your souwls—This day 
of annual expiation for all the sins, irreverences and im- 
purities of all classes in Israel during. the previous year, 
was to be observed as a solemn fast, in which “they were 


to afflict their souls;” it was reckoned’a sabbath—kept_ 


as a season of “holy convocation,” or assembling for re- 
ligious purposes, and the persons who performed any 
labour were subject to the penalty of death. It took place 
on the tenth day of the seventh month, corresponding to 
our third of October, and this chapter, together with ch. 
28. 27-32, as containing special allusion to the observances 
of the day, were publicly read. The rehearsal of these pas- 
sages appointing the solemn ceremonial was very appro- 

' priate, and the details of the successive parts of it—above 
all the spectacle of the public departure of the scape-goat 
under the care of its leader, must have produced salutary 
impressions both of sin and of duty that would not be 
soon effaced. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


Ver. 1-16. BLoop or BEASTS MUST BE OFFERED AT THE 
TABERNACLE Door. 3. Whatman ,.. killeth an ox— 
The Israelites, like other people living in the desert, 
would not make much use of animal food, and when they 
did kill a lamb ora kid for food, it would almost always 
be, as in Abraham’s entertainment of the angels, an occa- 
sion of a feast, to be eaten in company. This was what 
was done with the peace offerings, and accordingly it is 
here enacted, that the same course shall be followed in 
slaughtering the animals as in the case of those offerings, 
viz., that they should be killed publicly, and after being 
devoted to God, partaken of by the’ offerers. This law, it 
is obvious, could only be observable in the wilderness, 
while the people were encamped within an accessible 
distance from the tabernacle. The reason of it is to be 
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found in the strong addictedness of the Israelites to idol- 
atry at the time of their departure from Egypt; and as it 
would have been easy forany by killing an animal to 
sacrifice privately to a favourite object of worship, a strict 
prohibition was made against their slaughtering at home, 
(See on Deuteronomy 12. 13.) 5. to the end that the chil- 
dren of Israel may bring their sacrifices which they 
offer in the open field—‘ They” is supposed by some 
commentators to refer to the Egyptians, so that the-verse 
will stand thus: ‘‘the children of Israel may bring their 
sacrifices which they (the Egyptians) offer in the. open 
field.” The law is thought to have been directed against 
numbers whose Egyptian habits led them to imitate this 
idolatrous practice. 7. they shall no more offer their 
sacrifices unto devils—lit., “goats.’ The prohibition 
evidently alludes to the worship of the hirei-footed 
kind, such as Pan, Faunus, and Saturn, whose recog- 
nized symbol was a goat. This was a form of idolatry 
enthusiastically practised by the Egyptians, particularly 
in the nome or province of Mendes. Pan was supposed 
especially to preside over mountainous and desert re- 
gions, and it was while they were in the wilderness the 
Israelites seem to have been powerfully influenced by a 
feeling to propitiate this idol. Moreover, the ceremonies 
observed in this tdolatrous worship were extremely licen- 
tious and obscene, and the gross impurity of the rites gives 
great point and significance to the expression of Moses, 
“they have gone a-whoring.” 8, 9. Whatsoeverman... 
offereth ,. . and bringeth it not unto the door of the 
tabernacle—Before the promulgation of the law, men 
worshipped wherever they pleased or pitched their tents, 
But after that event the rites of religion could be accepta- 
bly performed only at the appointed place of worship. 
This restriction with respect to place was necessary as & 
preventive of idolatry; for it prohibited the Israelites, 
when at a distance, from repairing to the altars of the 
heathen, which were commonly in groves or fields. 10. I 
will even set my face against that soul that eateth 
blood, and will cut him off from among his people—- 
The face of God is often used in Seripture to denote His 
anger (Psalm 34,16; Reyelation 6.16; Ezekiel 38. 18), and 
the manner in which God’s face would be set against such 
an offender, was, thatif the crime were publicand known, 
he was condemned to death; it it were secret, vengeance 
would overtake him. (See on Genesis 9.4.) But the prac- 
tice against which the law is here pointed was an idola- 
trous rite. The Zabians, or worshippers of the heavenly 
host, were accustomed, in sacrificing animals, to pour out 
the blood, and eat a part of the flesh at the place where the 
blood was poured out, and sometimes the blood itself, be- 
lieving that by means of it, friendship, brotherhood, and 
familiarity were contracted between the worshippers and 
the deities. They, moreover, supposed that the blood was 
very beneficial in obtaining for them a vision of the de- 
mon during their sleep, and a revelation of future events, 
The prohibition against eating blood, viewed in the light 
of this historic commentary, and unconnected with the 
peculiar terms in which it is expressed, seems to haye 
been levelled against idolatrous practices, as is still far- 
ther evident from Ezekiel 33. 25, 26; 1 Corinthians 10. 20, 21. 
11. the Life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have 
given it to you upon the altar, to make an atonement 
for your souls—God, as the sovereign author and propri- 
etor of nature, reserved the blood tg himself, and allowed 
men only one use of it—in the way of sacrifices. 15, 14. 
whatsoever man... hunteth—It was customary with 
heathen sportsmen, when they killed any game or veni- 
son, to pour out the blood as a libation to the god of the 
chase, The Israelites, on the contrary, were enjoined, 
instead of leaving it exposed, to cover it with dust, and, 
by this means, were effectually debarred from all the su- 
perstitious uses to which the heathen appliedit. 15, 16. 
every soul that eateth that which dieth of itself (Ex- 
odus 22, 31; ch. 11.30; Acts 15. 20), be umcleam until the 
even—i.e., from the moment of his discovering his fault, 
until the evening. This law, however, was binding oniy 
on an Israelite. (See Deuteronomy 14, 21.) 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 


Ver. 1-30. UNLAWFUL MARRIAGES. 2-4. Iam the Lord 
your God—This renewed mention of the Divine sove- 
reignty over the Israelites was intended to bear particu- 
larly on some laws that were widely different from the 
social customs that obtained both in Egypt and Canaan; 
for the enormities which the laws enumerated in this 
chapter were intended to put down, were freely practised 
or publicly sanctioned in both of those countries; and, 
indeed, the extermination of the ancient Canaanites is 
described as owing to the abominations with which they 
had polluted the land. 5. Ye shall therefore keep my 
statutes and my judgments; which if a man do, he 
shall live in them—A special blessing was promised to 
the Israelites on condition of their obedience to the Di- 
vine law; and this promise was remarkably verified at 
particular eras of their history, when pure and undefiled 
religion prevailed among them, in the public prosperity 
and domestic happiness enjoyed by them as a people. 
Obedience to the Divine law always, indeed, ensures tem- 
poral advantages; and this, doubtless, was the primary 
meaning of the words, ‘‘ which if a man do, he shall live 
in them.” But that they had a higher reference to spirit- 
ual life is evident from the application made of them by 
our Lord (Luke 10. 28) and the apostle (Romans 10,2). 6. 
None of you shall approach to any that is near of kin 
—Very great laxity prevailed amongst the Egyptians in 
their sentiments and practice about the conjugal relation, 
as they not only openly sanctioned marriages between 
brothers and sisters, but even between parents and chil- 
dren. Such incestuous alliances Moses wisely prohibited, 
and his laws form the basis upon which the marriage 
regulations of this and other Christian nations are chiefly 
founded. This verse contains a general summary of all 
the particular prohibitions; and the forbidden intercourse 
is pointed out by the phrase, “to approach to.’’ In the 
specified prohibitions that follow, and all of which are 
included in this general summary, the prohibited famil- 
iarity is indicated by the phrases, to ‘uncover the naked- 
ness,”’ to ‘take,’ and to ‘‘lie with.’’ The phrase in this 
ith verse, therefore, has the same identical meaning with 
each of the other three, and the marriages in reference to 
which it is used are those of consanguinity or too close 
affinity, amounting to incestuous connections. 18. Nei- 
ther shalt thou take a wife to her sister, to vex her. 
The original is rendered in the margin, ‘‘neither shalt 
thou take one wife to another to vex her,” and two differ- 
ent and opposite interpretations have been put upon this 
passage. The marginal construction involves an express 
prohibition of polygamy; and, indeed, there can be no 
doubt that the practice of having more wives than one is 
directly contrary to the Divine will. It was prohibited by 
the original law of marriage, and no evidence of its law- 
fulness under the Levitical code can be discovered, al- 

. though Moses—from “the hardness of their hearts ’’—tol- 
erated it to the people of arudeand early age. The second 
interpretation forms the ground upon which the “*vexed 
question” has been raised in our times respecting the law- 
fulness of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. What- 
ever arguments may be used to prove the unlawfulness 
or inexpediency of such a matrimonial relation, the pas- 
sage under consideration cannot, on a sound basis of eriti- 
cism, be enlisted in the service; for the crimes with which 
it is here associated warrant the conclusion that it points 
not to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, but with a 
sister in the wife’s lifetime—a practice common amongst 
the ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, and others. 21. thou 
shalt not let any of thy seed pass through the fire to 
Molech, &c.—Molech, or Moloch, which signifies king,” 
was the idol of the Ammonites, His statue was of brass, 
and rested on a pedestal or throne of thesame metal. Hig 
head, resembling that of a calf, was adorned with a crown, 
and his arms were extended in the attitude of embracing 
those who approached him. His devotees dedicated their 
children to him; and when this was to be done, they heated 
the statue toa high pitch of intensity by a fire within, and 
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then the infants were either shaken over the flames, or 
passed through the ignited arms, by way of lustration to 
ensure the favour of the pretended deity. The fire-wor- 
shippers asserted that all children who did not undergo 
this purifying process would die in infancy; and the 
influence of this Zabian superstition was still so exten- 
sively prevalent in the days of Moses, that the Divine 
lawgiver judged it necessary to prohibit it by an express 
statute. meither shalt thou profane the name of thy 
God—by giving it to false or pretended divinities; or, 
perhaps, from this precept standing in close connection 
with the worship of Molech, the meaning rather is, Do 
not, by devoting your children to him, give foreigners 
occasion to blaspheme the name of your God as a cruel 
and sanguinary deity, who demands the sacrifice of 
human victims, and who encourages cruelty in his vyo- 
taries, 24. Deville mot yourselves in any of these 
thimgs—In the preceding verses seventeen express cases 
of incest are enumerated; comprehending eleven of . 
affinity, and six of consanguinity, together with some 
criminal enormities of an aggravated and unnatural 
character. In such prohibitions it was necessary for the 
instruction of a people low in the scale of moral percep- 
tion, that the enumeration should be very specifie as well 
as minute; and then, on completing it, the Divine law- 
giver announces his own views of these crimes, without 
any exception or modification, in the remarkable terms - 
employed in this verse. im all these the nations are 
defiled which I cast out before you, &c.—Ancient his- 
tory gives many appalling proofs that the enormous vices 
described in this chapter were very prevalent, nay, were 
regularly practised from religious motives in the temples 
of Egypt and the groves of Canaan; and it was these 
gigantic social disorders that occasioned the expulsion, 
of which the Israelites were, in the hands of a righteous 
and retributive Providence, the appointed instruments 
(Genesis 15, 16). The strongly figurative language of “‘the 
land itself vomiting out her inhabitants,” shows the 
hopeless depth of their moral corruption. 25. There« 
fore I do visit the iniquity thereof upon it; and the 
land itself vomiteth out its inhabitamts—The Canaan- 
ites, as enormous and incorrigible sinners, were to be 
exterminated; and this extermination was manifestly a 
judicial punishment inflicted by a ruler whose laws had 
been grossly and perseveringly outraged. But before a 
law can be disobeyed, it must have been previously in 
existence; and ‘hence a law, prohibiting all the horrid 
crimes enumerated above—a law obligatory upon the Ca- 
naanites as well as other nations—was already known 
and in force before the Levitical law of incest was pro- 
mulgated. Some general law, then, prohibiting these 
crimes must have been published to mankind ata very 
early period of the world’s history; and that law must 
either have been the moral law, originally written on the 
human heart, or a law on the institution of marriage re- 
vealed to Adam, and known to the Canaanites and others 
by tradition or otherwise, 29. the souls that commit 
them shall be cut off—This strong denunciatory lan- 
guage is applied to all the crimes specified in the chapter 
without distinction: to incest as truly as to bestiality, 
and to the eleven cases of affinity as fully as to the six 
of consanguinity. Death is the punishment sternly de- 
nounced against all of them. No language could be more 
explicit or universal; none could more strongly indicate 
intense loathing and abhorrence, 30. Therefore shal] 
ye keep mine ordinance, that ye commit not any one 
of these abominable customs—In giving the Israelites 
these particular institutions, God was only re-delivering 
the law imprinted on the natural heart of man; for there 
is every reason to believe that the incestuous alliances 
and unnatural crimes prohibited in this chapter were 
forbidden to all men by a law expressed or understood, 
from the beginning of the world, or at least from the era 
of the flood ; since God threatens to condemn and punish, 
in a manner so sternly severe, these atrocities in the 
practice of the Canaanites and their. neighbours, who 
were not subject to the laws of| the Hebrew nation, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-37. A REPETITION OF SUNDRY LAWS. 2. Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel— 
Many of the laws enumerated in this chapter had been 
previously announced. As they were, however, of a 
general application, not suited to particular classes, but 
to the nation at large, so Moses seems, according to Divine 
instructions, to have rehearsed them, perhaps on differ- 
ent occasions and to successive divisions of the people, 
till “all tue congregation of the children of Israel’? were 
taught to know them. The will of God in the Old as well 
as the New Testament Church was not locked up in the 
repositories of an unknown tongue, but communicated 
plainly and openly to the people. Ye shall be holy: 
for I... am holy—Separated from the world, the people 
of God required to be holy, for His character, His laws, 
and service were holy. (See 1 Peter 1.15.) 3. Ye shall 
fear every man his mother and his father, and keep 
my sabbaths—The duty of obedience to parents is placed 
in connection with the proper observance of the sabbaths, 
as both of them lying at the foundation of practical re- 
ligion. 5-8. if ye offer a sacrifice of peace offerings 
unto the Lord, ye shall offer it at your own will— 
Those which included thank offerings, or offerings made 
for vows, were always free-will offerings. Except the 
portions which, being waved and heaved, became the 
property of the priests (see ch..3.), the rest of the victim 
was eaten by the offerer and his friend, under the follow- 
ing regulations, however, that, if thank offerings, they 
were to be eaten on the day of their presentation; and if 
a free-will offering, although it might be eaten on the 
second day, yet ifany remains of it were left till the third 
day, it was to be burnt, or deep criminality was incurred 
by the person who then ventured to partake of it. The 
reason of this strict prohibition seems to have been to 
prevent any mysterious virtue being superstitiously at- 
tached to meat offered on the altar. 9,10. Whem ye 
reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 
reap the corners of the field—The right of the poor in 
Israel to glean after reapers, as well as to the unreaped 
corners of the field, was secured by a positive statute, 
and this, in addition to other enactments connected with 
the ceremonial law, formed a beneficial provision for their 
support. At the same time, proprictors were not obliged 
to admit them into the field until the grain had been 
carried off the field; and they seem also to have been left 
at liberty to choose the poor whom they deemed the most 
deserving or needful (Ruth 2.2,8). This was the earliest 
poor-law that we read of in the code of any people; and 
it combined in admirable union the obligation of a public 
duty-with the exercise of private and voluntary benevo- 
lence at a time when the hearts of the rich would be 
strongly inclined to liberality. Li-26. Ye shall not steal 
—A yariety of social duties are inculcated in this passage, 
chiefly in reference to common and little-thought-of vices 
to which mankind are exceedingly prone; such as com- 
mitting petty frauds, or not scrupling to violate truth in 
transactions of business; ridiculing bodily infirmities, 
or circulating stories to the prejudice of others. In oppo- 
sition to these bad habits, a spirit of humanity and 
brotherly kindness is strongly enforced. 1%. thou shalt 
im any wise rebuke thy neighbour—Instead of cher- 
ishing latent feelings of malice, or meditating purposes 
of revenge against a person who has committed an insult 
or injury against them, God’s people were taught to re- 
monstrate with the offender, and endeavour, by calm 
and kindly reason, to bring him toa sense of his fault. 
not suffer sin upon him—i/., that ye may not partici- 
pateinhis sin. 18. thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself—The word “neighbour” is used as synonymous 
with fellow-creature. The Israelites in a later age re- 
stricted its meaning as applicable only to their own 
countrymen. This narrow interpretation was refuted by 
our Lord in a beautiful parable (Luke 10.30). 19. Thou 
shalt not let thy catile gender with a diverse kind— 
This prohibition was probably intended to discourage a 
practice which seemed to infringe upon the economy 
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which God has established in the animal kingdom, 
thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed—This 
also was directed against an idolatrous practice, viz., that 
of the ancient Zabians, or firc-worshippers, who sowed 
different seeds, accompanying the act with magical rites 
and invocations; and commentators have generally 
thought the design of this and the preceding law was to 
put an end to the unnatural lusts and foolish supersti- 
tions which were prevalent amongst the heathen, But 
the reason of the prohibition was probably deeper: for 
those who have studied the diseases of land and vege- 
tables tell us, that the practice of mingling seeds is inju- 
rious both to flowers and to grains. “If the various 
genera of the natural order Gramineee, which includes the 
grains and the grasses, should be sown in the same field, 
and flower at the same time, so that the pollen’of the two 
flowers mix, a spurious seed will be the consequence, 
called by the farmers chess, and is always inferior, and 
unlike either of the two grains that produced it, in size, 
flavour, and nutritious principles. Independently of con- 
tributing to disease the soil, they never fail to produce 
the same in animals and men that feed on them.”’ [WHIT- 
LAW.] neither shall a garment of linen and woollen 
come upon thee—although this precept, like the other 
two with which it is associated, was in all probability de- 
signed to root out some superstition, it seems to have had 
a farther meaning. The law, it is. to be observed, did not 
prohibit the Israelites wearing many different kinds of 
cloths together, but only the two specified; and the ob- 
servations and researches of modern science have proved 
that “wool, when corhbined with linen, increases its 
power of passing off the electricity from the body ; in hot 
climates, it brings on malignant fevers, and exhausts the 
strength, and when passing off from the body, it meets 
with the heated air, inflames and excoriates like a 
blister.” [WHITLAW.] (See Ezekiel 44, 17, 18.) 23-25. ye 
shall count the fruit therecf as uncircumcised; three 
years... it shali not be eaten of—“ The wisdom of this 
law is very striking. Every gardener will teach us not to 
let fruit trees bear in their earliest years, but to pluck off 
the blossoms: and for this reason, that they will thus 
thrive the better, and bear more abundantly afterwards. 
The very expression, ‘to regard them as uncircumcised,’ 
suggests the propriety of pinching them off; I do not say 
cutting them off, because it is generally the hand, and not 
a knife, that is employed in this operation.” [MrcHABLIs.] 
26. Ye shall noteat any thing with the bioed—Sce on 
ch, 17.10.) meither ,... use enchantment, nor observe 
times—The former refers to divination by serpents—one 
of the earliest forms of enchantment, and the other 
means the observation, lit., of clouds, as a study of the 
appearance and motion of clouds was a common way of 
foretelling good or bad fortune. Such absurd but deep- 
rooted superstitions often put a stop to the prosecution of 
serious and important transactions, but they were for- 
bidden especially as implying a want of faith in the be- 
ing, or of reliance on the providence of God. 27. Ye shall 
not round the corners of your heads, &c.—It seems 
probable, that this fashion had been learned by the 
Israelites in Egypt, for the ancient Egyptians had their 
dark locks cropped short or shaved with great nicety, so 
that what remained on the crown appeared in the form 
of a circle surrounding the head, whilst the beard was 
dressed into asquare form. This kind of coiffure hada 
highly idolatrous meaning; and it was adopted, with 
some slight variations, by almost all idolaters in ancient 
times. (Jeremiah 9. 25, 26; 25, 23, where ‘‘in the utmost 
corners” means having the corners of their hair cut.) 
Frequently a lock or tuft of hair was left on the hinder 
part of the head, the rest being eut round in the form of * 
a ring, as the Turks, Chinese, and Hindoos do at the pres- 
ent day. neither shait thou mar, &c.—The Hgyptians 
used to cut or shave off their whiskers, as may be seen in 
the coffins of mummies, and the representations of divin- 
ities on the monuments. But the Hebrews, in order to 
separate them from the neighbouring nations, or perhaps 
to puta stop to some existing superstition, were forpid- 
den to imitate this practice. It may appear surprising 
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that Moses should condescend to such minutie as that of 
regulating the fashion of the hair and the beard—matters 
which do not usually occupy the attention of a legislator 
—and which appear widely remote from the province 
either of government or of a religion. A strong presump- 
tion, therefore, arises that he had it in view by these reg- 
ulations to combat some superstitious practices of the 
Egyptians, 28. Ye shall not make any cuttings in 
your fiesh for the dead—The practice of making deep 
gashes on the face and arms and legs, in time of bereave- 
ment, was universal among the heathen, and it was 
deemed a becoming mark of respect for the dead, as well 
as a sort of propitiatory offering to the deities who pre- 
sided over death and the grave. The Jews learned this 
custom in Egypt, and though weaned from it, relapsed in 
a later and degenerate age into this old superstition. 
(Isaiah 15. 2; Jeremiah 16. 6; 41.5.) nor print any marks 
upon you—by tatocing—imprinting figures of flowers, 
leaves, stars, and other fanciful devices on various parts 
of their person—the impression was made sometimes by 
means of a hot iron, sometimes by ink or paint, as is 
done by the Arab females of the present day and the dif- 
ferent castes of the Hindoos. Itis probable that a strong 
propensity to adopt such marks in honour of some idol 
gave occasion to the prohibition in this verse; and they 
were wisely forbidden, for they were signs of aposta8y, 
and, when once made, were insuperable obstacles to a 
return. (See allusions to the practice, Isaiah 44.5; Rev- 
elation 13.17; 14.1.) 30. keep my sabbaths, and rever- 
ence my sanctuary—This precept is frequently repeated 
along with the prohibition of idolatrous practices, and 
nere it stands closely connected with the superstitions 
forbidden in the previous verses, 31, Regard not them 
that have familiar spirits—The Hebrew word, rendered 
“familiar spirit,’ signifies the belly, and sometimes a 
leathern bottle, from its similarity to the belly. It was 
applied in the sense of this passage to ventriloquists, who 
pretended to have communication with the invisible 
world; and the Hebrews were strictly forbidden to con- 
sult them; as the vain but high pretensions of those im- 
postors were derogatory to the honour of God, and sub- 
versive of their covenant relations with him as his people. 
meither seek after wizards—fortune-tellers, who pre- 
tended, as the Hebrew word indicates, to prognosticate by 
palmistry, or an inspection of the lines of the hand, the 
future fate of those who applied to them. 33, 34. ifa 
stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall not 
vex him—tThe Israelites were to hold out encouragement 
to strangers to settle among them, that they might be 
brought to the knowledge and worship of the true God; 
and with this view, they were enjoined to treat them not 
as aliens, but as friends, on the ground that they them- 
selves, who were strangers in Egypt, were at first kindly 
- and hospitably received in that country. 37. I am the 
Lord—This solemn admonition, by which these various 
precepts are repeatedly sanctioned, is equivalent to ‘I, 
your Creator—your Deliverer from bondage, and your 
Sovereign, who have wisdom to establish laws, have 
power also to punish the violation of them.’”’ It was well 
fitted to impress the minds of the Israelites with a sense 
of their duty, and God’s claims to obedience. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-27. GIvING ONE’S SEED TO MoLEcH, 2. Who- 
soever ... giveth any of his seed umio Molech (see on 
ch, 18, 21), the people of the land shall stoxe him with 
stones, &c.—Criminals who were condemned to be stoned 
were led, with their hands bound, without the gates toa 
small eminence, where was a large stone placed at the 
bottom. When they had approached within ten cubits 
of the spot, they were exhorted to confess, that, by faith 
and repentance, their souls might be saved. When led 
forward to within four cubits, they were stripped almost 
naked, and received some stupefying draught, .during 
which the witnesses prepared, by laying aside their outer 
garments, to carry into execution the capital sentence 
which the law bound them to do, The criminal, being 
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placed on the edge of the precipice, was then pushed 
backwards, so that he fell down the perpendicular height 
on the stone lying below: if not killed by the fall, the 
second witness dashed a large stone down upon his 
breast, and then the “people of the land,” who were by- 
standers, rushed forward, and with stones completed the 
work of death. (Matthew 21. 44; Acts 7. 58.) 4. Ifthe peo- 
ple of the land do any ways hide their eyes. from the 
man, &¢c.—i. e., connive at their countrymen practising 
the horrid rites of Molech. Awful was it that any He- 
brew parents could so violate their national covenant; 
and no wonder that God denounced the severest penalties 
against them and their families. 7-19. Sanctify your- 
selves therefore, and be ye holy—The minute specifica- 
tion of the incestuous and unnatural crimes here enumer- 
ated shows their sad prevalence amongst the idolatrous 
nations around, and the extreme proneness of the Israel- 
ites to follow the customs of their neighbours, It is to be 
understood, that, whenever mention is made that the 
offender was ‘‘to be put to death” without describing the 
mode, stoning is meant. The only instance of another 
form of capital punishment occurs in v. 14, that of being 
burnt with fire; and yet it is probable that even here 
death was first inflicted by stoning, and the body of the 
criminal afterwards consumed by fire, (Joshua 7, 15.) 20. 
They shall die childless—Hither by the judgment of God 
they shall have no children, or their spurious offspring 
shall be denied by human authority the ordinary priy- 
ileges of children in Israel. 24.1... have separated 
you from other people—Their selection from the rest 
of the nations was for the all-important end of preserving 
the knowledge and worship of the true God amidst the 
universal apostasy; and as the distinction of meats was 
one great means of completing that separation, the law 
about making a difference between clean and unclean 
beasts is here repeated with emphatic solémnity, 
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Ver. 1-24. OF THE PRIESTS’ MOURNING. 1. Thereshall 
none be defiled for the dead among his people—The 
obvious design of the regulations contained in this chapter 
was to keep inviolate the purity and dignity of the sacred 
office. Contact with a corpse, or even contiguity to the 
place where it lay, entailing ceremonial defilement (Num- 
bers 19. 14), all mourners were debarred from the taber- 
nacle for a week; and as the exclusion of a priest during 
that period would have been attended with great inconve- 
nience, the whole order were enjoined to abstain from all 
approaches to the dead, except at the funerals of relatives, 
to whom affection or necessity might call them to perform 
the last offices. Those exceptional cases, which are speci- 
fied, were strictiy confined to the members of their own 
family, within the nearest degrees of kindred. 4. Buthe 
shall not defile himself—‘ for any other,’ as the sense 
may be fully expressed. ‘The priest, in discharging his 
sacred functions, might well be regarded as a chief man 
among his people, and by these defilements might be said 
to profane himself.”” [BisHop PATRICK.] The word rend- 
ered “chief man” signifies also ‘‘a husband;” and the 
sense according to others is, ‘But he being a husband, 
shall not defile himself by the obsequies of a wife.” (Hze- 
kiel 44.25.) 5. They shall not make baldmess upon 
their heads... mor... cuttings im their flesh—The 
superstitious marks of sorrow, as well as the violent ex- 
cesses in which the heathen indulged at the death of their 
friends, were forbidden by a general law to the Hebrew 
people (ch. 19, 28). But the priests were to be laid under a 
special injunction, not only that they might exhibit ex- 
amples of piety in the moderation of their grief, but also 
by the restraint of their passions, be the better qualified 
to administer the consolations of religion to others, and 
show, by their faith in a blessed resurrection, the reasons 
for sorrowing not as those who have no hope, Y%-9. They 
shall not take a wife that is a whore, or profame—Pri- 
vate individuals might form several connections, which 
were forbidden as inexpedient or improper in priests, 
The respectability of their office, and the honour of re- 
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ligion, required unblemished sanctity in their families as 
well as themselves, and departures from it in their case 
were visited with severer punishment than in that of 
others. 10-15. hethat is the high priest among his 
brethren .. . shall not uncover his head, nor rend his 
clothes—The indulgence in the excepted cases of family 
bereavement, mentioned above, which was granted to the 
common priests, was denied to him; for his absence from 
the sanctuary for the removal of any contracted defile- 
ment could not have been dispensed with, neither could 
he have acted as intercessor for the people, unless ceremo- 
nially clean. Moreover, the high dignity of his office 
demanded a corresponding superiority in personal holi- 
ness, and stringent rules were prescribed for the purpose 
of upholding the suitable dignity of his station and family. 
The same rules are extended to the families of Christian 
ministers. (1 Timothy 38.2; Titus 1.6.) 16-24. Wheso- 
ever he be... that hath any blemish, let him not ap- 
proach. to offer the bread of his God—As visible things 
exert a strong influence on the minds of men. any phys- 
ical infirmity or malformation of body in the ministers 
of religion, which disturbs the associations or excites ridi- 
cule, tends to detract from the weight and authority of 
thesacred office. Priests labouring under any personal de- 
fect were not allowed to officiate in the public service; 
they might be employed in some inferior duties about the 
sanctuary, but could not perform any sacred office. In 
all these regulations for preserving the unsullied purity of 
the sacred character and office, there was a typical refer- 
ence to the priesthood of Christ. (Hebrews 7. 26.) 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-9. THE PRIESTS IN THEIR ‘UNCLEANNESS. 2. 
Speak unto Aaron and to his sons, that they separate 
themselves from the holy things—‘ To separate’’ means, 
in the language of the Mosaic ritual, “‘to abstain ;” and 
therefore the import of this injunction is, that the 
priests should abstain from eating that part of the sac- 
rifices which, though belonging to their order, was to 
be partaken of only by such of them as were free from 
legal impurities. . that they profane not my holy name 
fim those things which they hallow unto me, &c,—i. ¢., 
let them not, by their want of due reverence, give occa- 
sion to profane my holy name. A eareless or irreverent 
use of things consecrated to God tends to dishonour the 
name and bring disrespect on the worship of God. 3. 
‘Whosoever he be... that goeth unto the holy things 
--The multitude of minute restrictions to which the 
priests, from accidental defilement, were subjected, by 
keeping them constantly on their guard, lest they should 
be unfit for the sacred service, tended to preserve in full 
exercise the feeling of awe and submission to the author- 
ity of God. The ideas of sin and duty were awakened in 
their breasts by every case to which either an interdict 
or an injunction was applied. But why enact an express 
statute for priests disqualified by the leprosy or polluting 
touch of acarcass, when a general law was already in 
force which excluded from society all persons in that 
condition? Because priests might be apt, from familiar- 
ity to trifle with religion, and in committing irregular- 
ities or sins, to shelter themselves under the cloak of the 
sacred office. This law, therefore, was passed, specifying 
the chief forms of temporary defilement which excluded 
from the sanctuary, that priests might not deem them- 
selves entitled to greater license than the rest of the 
people; and that so far from being in any degree ex- 
empted from the sanctions of the law, they were under 
greater obligations, by their priestly station, to observe it 
in its strict letter and its smallest enactments, 4-6. 
wash his flesh with water—Any Israelite who had con- 
tracted a defilement of such a nature as debarred him 
from the enjoyment of his wonted privileges, and had 
been legally cleansed from the disqualifying impurity, 
was bound toindicate his state of recovery by the immer- 
sion of his whole person in water. Although all ceremo- 
nial impurity formed a ground of exclusion, there were 
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degrees of impurity which entailed a longer or shorter 
period of excommunication, and for the removal of which 
different rites required to be observed according to the 
trivial or the malignant nature of the case. A person 
who came inadvertently into contact with an unclean 
animal was rendered unclean for a specified period; and 
then, at the expiry of that term, he washed, in token of 
his recovered purity. Butaleper was unclean so long as 
he remained subject to that disease, and on his convales- 
cence, he also washed, not to cleanse himself, for the 
water was ineffectual for that purpose, but to signify that 
he was clean, Not a single case is recorded of a leper 
being restored to communion by the use of water; it 
served only as an outward and visible sign that such a 
restoration was to be made. The book of Leviticus 
abounds with examples which show that in all the cere- 
monial washings, as uncleanness meant loss of privileges, 
so baptism with water indicated a restoration to those 
privileges. There was no exemption; for as the unclean 
Israelite was exiled from the congregation, so the unclean 
priest was disqualified from executing his sacred func- 
tions in the sanctuary; and in the case of both, the same 
observance was required—a formal intimation of their 
being re-admitted to forfeited privileges was intimated by 
the appointed rite of baptism. If any one neglected or re- 
fused to perform the washing, he disobeyed a positive 
precept, and he remained in his uncleanness; he forbore 
to avail himself of this privilege, and was therefore said 
to be ‘‘cut off from the presence of the Lord. 8. dieth 
of itself—The feelings of nature revolt against such food, 
It might have been left to the discretion of the Hebrews, 
who it may be supposed, like the people of all civilized 
nations, would have abstained from the use of it without 
any positive interdict, But an express precept was ne- 
cessary to show them that whatever died naturally or 
from disease, was prohibited to them by the operation 
of that law which forbade them the use of any meat with 
its blood. 

10-16. WHO OF THE PRIESTS’ HOUSE MAY EAT OF THEM, 
10. There shall no stranger eat the holy thing—The 
portion of the sacrifices assigned for the support of the 
officiating priests was restricted to the exclusive use of 
his own family. A temporary guest or a hired servant 
was not at liberty to eat of them; but an exception was 
made in favor of a bought or home-born slave, because 
such was a stated member of his household. On the same 
principle, his own daughter, who married a husband not 
a priest, could not eat of them; though, if a widow and 
childless, she. was reinstated in the privileges of her 
father’s house as before her marriage. But if she had 
become a mother, as her children had no right to the 
privileges of the priesthood, she was under a necessity 
of finding support for them elsewhere than under her 
father’s roof, 13. There shall no stranger eat thereof 
—The interdict recorded (v.10) is repeated to show its 
stringency. All the Hebrews, even the nearest neigh- 
bours of the priest, the members of his family excepted, 
were considered strangers in this respect, that they had 
no right to eat of things offered at the altar. 14.If a 
man eat of the holy things unwittingly—A common 
Israelite might unconsciously partake of what had been 
offered as tithes, first-fruits, &c., and on discovering his 
unintentional error, he was not only to restore as much 
as he had used, but be fined in a fifth part more for the 
priests to carry into the sanctuary. 15,16. They shall 
not profane the holy things of the children of Israel 
—There is some difficulty felt in determining to whom 
“they” refers. The subject of the preceding context being 
occupied about the priests, it is supposed by some that 
this relates to them also; and the meaning is, that the 
whole people would incur guilt through the fault of the 
priests, if they should defile the sacred offerings, which 
they would have done had they presented them while 
under any defilement, [CALVIN.] According to others, 
“the children of Israel” is the nominative in the sen- 
tence; which thus signifies, the children of Israel shall 
not profane or defile their offerings, by touching them or 
reserving any part of them, lest they incur the guilt 
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of eating what is divinely appointed to the priests alone. 
(CALMET.] 

17-33. THE SACRIFICES MUST BE WITHOUT BLEMISH. 19. 
Ye shall offer at your own will—rather, to your being 
accepted, a male without blemish—This law (ch, 1.3) 
is founded on a sense of natural propriety, which required 
the greatest care to be taken in the selection of animals 
for sacrifice. The reason for thisextreme caution is found 
in the fact, that sacrifices are either an expression of praise 
to God for his goodness, or else they are the designed 
means of conciliating or retaining His favour. No vic- 
tim that was not perfect in its kind ecculd be deemed a 
titting instrument for such purposes, if we assume that 
the significance of sacrifices is derived entirely from their 
relation to Jehovah. Sacrifices may be likened to gifts 
made to a king by his subjects, and hence the reason- 
ableness of God’s strong remonstrance with the worldly- 
minded Jews (Malachi 1.8). If the tabernacle, and sub- 
sequently the temple, were considered the palace of the 
great King, then the sacrifices would answer to presents 
as offered to a monarch on various occasions by his sub- 
jects; and in this light they would be the appropriate 
expressions of their feelings towards their sovereign. 
When a subject wished to do honour to his sovereign, 
to acknowledge allegiance, to appease his anger, to sup- 
plicate forgiveness, or to intercede for another, he brought 
a present; and all the ideas involved in sacrifices corre- 
spond to these sentiments—those of gratitude, of worship, 
of prayer, of confession and atonement. [BrB. SAc.] 23. 
that mayest thou offer, &c.—The passage should be ren- 
dered thus: if thou offer it either for a free-will offering, 
or for a vow, it shall not be accepted. This sacrifice being 
required to be *‘ without blemish,’”’ symbolically implied 
that the people of God were todedicate themselves wholly 
with sincere purposes of heart, and its being required to 
be “perfect to be accepted,” led them typically to Him 
without whom no sacrifice could be offered acceptable to 
God. 27, 28. it shall be seven days umder the dam— 
Animals were not considered perfect nor good for food 
till the eighth day. As sacrifices are called the bread or 
food of God (v, 25), to offer them immediately after birth, 
when they were unfit to be eaten, would have indicated 
a contempt of religion; and besides, this prohibition, as 
well as that contained in the following verse, inculcated a 
lesson of humanity or tenderness to the dam, as well as 
secured the sacrifices from all appcarance of unfeeling 
cruelty. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-4. Or SunDRY FEASTS. 2. Speak unto the 
children of Israel concerning the feasts of the Lord— 
lUit., ‘the times of assembling, or solemnities” (Isaiah 33. 
20); and this is a preferable rendering, applicable to all 
sacred seasons mentioned in this chapter, even the day 
of atonement, which was observed as a fast. They were 
appointed by the direct authority of God, and announced 
by a public proclamation, which is called “the joyful 
sound” (Psalm 89.15). Those ‘‘holy convocations” were 
evidences of Divine wisdom, and eminently subservient 
to the maintenance and diffusion of religious knowledge 
and piety. 3. Six days shall work be dome; but the 
seventh day is the sabbath of rest—(See on Exodus 20, 
8,9.) The Sabbath has the precedence given to it, and it 
was to be “‘a holy convocation,”’ observed by families “in 
their dwellings;’”’ where practicable, by the people re- 
pairing to the door of the tabernacle; at later periods, by 
meeting in the schools of the prophets, and in syna- 
gogues, 4. these are the feasts of the Lord, which ye 
shall proclaim in their seasoms—Their observance took 
place in the parts of the year corresponding to our March, 
May,and September, Divine wisdom was manifested in 
fixing them at those periods; in winter, when the days 
were short and the roads broken up, a long journey was 
impracticable; while in summer the harvest and vintage 
gave busy employment in the fields. Besides, another 
reason for the choice of those seasons probably was to 
counteract the influence of Egyptian associations and 
habits. And God appointed more sacred festivals for the 
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Israelites on the month of September than the people of 
Egypt had in honour of their idols. These institutions, 
however, were for the most part prospective, the ob- 
servance being not binding on the Israelites during their 
wanderings in the wilderness, while the regular cele- 
bration was not to commence till their settlement in 
Canaan, : 

5-8. THE PASSOVER. the Lord’s passover—(See Exo- 
dus 12, 2, 14, 18.) The institution of the Passover was in- 
tended to be a perpetual memorial of the circumstances 
attending the redemption of the Israelites, while it had 
a typical reference to a greater redemption to be effected 
for God’s spiritual people. On the first and last days of 
this feast, the people were forbidden to work; but while 
on the Sabbath they were not to do any work, on feast 
days they were permitted to dress meat—and hence the 
prohibition is restricted to ‘‘no servile work.” At the 
same time, those two days were devoted to ‘“‘holy con- 
vocation’’—special seasons of social devotion. Tn addition 
to the ordinary sacrifices of every day, there were to be 
“offerings by fire’? on the altar (see on Numbers 28, 19), 
while unleavened bread was to be eaten in families all 
the seven days (see 1 Corinthians 5. 8). 

9-14. THE SHEAF OF FIRST-FRUITS. 10. ye shall bring 
a sheaf of the first-fruits of your harvest unto the 
priest—A sheaf, lit., an omer, of the first-fruits of the 
barley harvest. The barley being sooner ripe than the 
other grains; the reaping of it formed the commence- 
ment of the general harvest season. ‘The offering de- 
scribed in this passage was made on the 16th of the first 
month, and the day following the first Passover Sabbath, 
which was on the 15th (corresponding to the beginning 
of our April); but it was reaped after sunset on the pre- 
vious evening by persons deputed to go with sickles, and 
obtain samples from different fields. These being laid 
together in a sheaf or loose bundle, were brought to the 
court of the temple, where the grain was winnowed, 
parched, and bruised ina mortar, Then, after some in- 
cense had been sprinkled on it, the priest waved it aloft 
before the Lord towards the four different points of the 
compass, took a part of it and threw it into the fire of the 
altar—all the rest being reserved to himself. It was a 
proper and beautiful act, expressive of dependence on 
the God of nature and providence—common amongst all 
people, but more especially becoming the Israelites, who 
owed their land itself as well as all it produced to the 
Divine bounty. The offering of the wave-sheaf sancti- 
fied the whole harvest. (Romans 11.16.) At the same 
time, this feast had a typical character, and pre-inti- 
mated the resurrection of Christ (1 Corinthians 15, 20), 
who rose from the dead on the very day the first-fruits 
were offered. 

15-22, FEAST OF PENTECOST. 15. Ye shali count from 
the morrow after the Sabbath—i, e., after the first day 
of the passover week, which was observed as a Sabbath, 
16. Number fifty days—The forty-ninth day after the 
presentation of the first-fruits, or the fiftieth, including 
it, was the feast of Pentecost. (See also Exodus 23. 16; 
Deuteronomy 16,9.) 17. Ye shall bring out of your 
habitations two wave-loaves of two tenth deals, &c.— 
These loaves were made of “‘fine’’ or wheaten flour, the 
quantity contained in them being somewhat more than 
ten lbs. weight. As the wave-sheaf gave the signal for” 
the commencement, the two loaves solemnized the termi- 
nation of the harvest season. They were the first-fruits 
of that season, being offered unto the Lord by the priest 
in name of the whole nation, (See on Exodus $f. 22.) The 
loaves used at the Passover were unleavened; those pre- 
sented at Pentecost were leavened—a difference which is 
thus accounted for, that the one was a memorial of the 
bread hastily prepared at their departure, while the other 
was a tribute of gratitude to God for their daily food, 
which was leavened, 21. Ye shall proclaim on the 
self-same day, that it may be an holy convecation 
unto you: ye shall do no servile work therein— 
Though it extended over a week, the first day only was 
held as a Sabbath, both for the national offering of first- 
fruits and a memorial of the giving of the law, 82. Thou 
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Shalt mot make clean riddance of the corners of thy 
fields when thou reapest, &c.—(See on ch. 19.9.) The 
repetition of this law here probably arose from the 
priests reminding the people, at the presentation of 
the first-fruits, to unite piety to God with charity to 
the poor. ‘ 

23-25. FEAST OF TRUMPETS. In the seventh month, 
the first day of the month, shall ye have a Sabbath— 
That was the first day of the ancient civil year. a me-= 
morial of blowing of trumpets—Jewish writers say 
that the trumpets were sounded thirty successive times, 
and the reason for the institution was for the double pur- 
pose of announcing the commencement of the new year, 
which was (v. 25) to be religiously observed (see Numbers 
29.3), and of preparing the people for the approaching 
solemn feast. 27-32. there shall be a day of atone- 
ment... and ye shall afflict your souls—An unusual 
festival, at which the sins of the whole year were ex- 
piated. (See ch. 16, 29-31.) Itis here only stated that the 
severest penalty was incurred by the violation of this 
day. 33-44. The feast of tabernacles, for seven days 
unto the Lord—This festival, which was instituted in 
grateful commemoration of the Israelites having securely 
dwelt in booths or tabernacies in the wilderness, was the 
third of the three great annual festivals, and, like the 
other two, it lasted a week. It began on the fifteenth day 
of the month, corresponding to the end of our September 
and beginning of October, which was observed as a Sab- 
bath; and it could be celebrated only at the place of the 
sanctuary, offerings being made on the altar every day 
of its continuance. The Jews were commanded during 
the whole period of the festival to dwell in booths, which 
were erected on the flat roofs of houses, in the streets or 
fields; and the trees made use of are by some stated to be 
the citron, the palm, the myrtle, and the willow, while 
others maintain the people were allowed to take any 
trees they could obtain that were distinguished for ver- 
dure and fragrance. While the solid branches were re- 
served for the construction of the booths, the lighter 
branches were carried by men, who marched in tri- 
umphal procession, singing psalms, and crying ‘“ Ho- 
sanna!’’ which signifies, “Save, we bescech thee!” (Psalm 
118, 15, 25, 26.) It was a season of great rejoicing. But the 
ceremony of drawing water from the pool, which was 
done on the last day, seems to have been the introduc- 
tion of a later period. (John 7,37.) That last day was 
the eighth, and, on account of the scene at Siloam, was 
called “the great day of the feast.’ The feast of ingath- 
ering, when the vintage was over, was celebrated also on 
that day, and, as the conclusion of one of the great festi- 
vals, it was kept as a Sabbath. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-23, OIL FORTHE LAMPS. 2. Command the chil- 
dren of Israel—This is the repetition of a law given (Ex- 
odus 27. 20,21). pure oil olive beaten—or cold-drawn, 
which is always of great purity. 3,4. Aaron shall or- 
der it from the evening unto the morning—The daily 
presence of the priests was necessary to superintend the 
cleaning and trimming. of the pure candlestick—so 
called because of pure gold. This was symbolical of the 
light which ministers are to diffuse through the Church. 
5-9. Take fine flour and bake twelve cakes—for the 
showbread, as previously appointed. (Exodus 25.30.) Those 
cakes were baked by the Levites, the flour being furnished 
by the people (1 Chronicles 9, 82; 23. 29), oil, wine, and salt 
being the other ingredients. (ch. 2.15.) two-tenth deals 
—i. e., of an ephah—thirteen and a half lbs. weight each; 
and on each row or pile of cakes some frankincense was 
strewed, which, being burnt, led to the showbread being 
called ‘‘an offering made by fire.””, Every Sabbath a fresh 
supply was furnished; hot loaves were placed on the altar 
instead of the stale ones, which; having lain a week, were 
removed, and eaten only by the priests, except in cases 
of necessity. (1 Samuel 21, 3-6; also Luke 6.3, 4.) 10. The 
son of an Israclitish woman, &c.—This passage nar- 
rates the enactment of a new law, with a detail of the cir- 
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cumstances which gave rise to it. The “mixed multi- 
tude” that accompanied the Israelites in their exodus 
from Egypt, creates a presumption that marriage con- 
nections of the kind described were not infrequent. And 
it was most natural, in the relative circumstances of the 
two people, that the father should be an Egyptian andthe 
mother an Israelite, 11. the Israelitish woman’s son 
blasphemed the name of the Lord—A youth of this half- 
blood, having quarrelled with an Israelite, vented his rage 
in some horrid form of impiety. It was a common prac- 
tice among the Egyptians to curse their idols when dis- 
appointed in obtaining the object of their petitions. The 
Egyptian mind of this youth thought the greatest insult 
to his opponent was to blaspheme the object of his relig- 
ious reverence. He spoke disrespectfully of One who sus- 
tained the double character of the king as well as the God 
of the Hebrew people; and as the offence was a new one, 
he was put in ward till the mind of the Lord was ascer- 
tained as to his disposal. 14. Bring forth him that 
hath cursed without the camp—aAll executions took 
place without the camp; and this arrangement probably 
originated in the idea that, as the Israelites were to be “a 
holy people,” all flagrant offenders should be thrust out 
of their society, let all that heard him lay their hands 
upon his head, &c.—The imposition of hands formed a 
public and solemn testimony against the crime, and at 
the same time made the punishment legal. £6. As well 
the stranger, as he that is born in the land, when he 
blasphemeth the name of the Lord, shali be put to 
death—Although strangers were not obliged to be cireum- 
cised, yet by joining the Israelitish camp they became 
amenable to the law, especially that which related to 
blasphemy. 17-22. He that kKilleth any mam shall 
surely be put to death—These verses contain a repetition 
of some other laws, relating to offences of a social nature, 
the penalties for which were to be inflicted, not by the 
hand of private parties, but through the medium of the 
judges before whom the cause was brought, 23. The chile 
dren of Israel did as the Lord commanded—The chap- 
ter closes with the execution of Shelomith’s son—and 
stoning having afterwards become the established pun- 
ishment in all cases of blasphemy, illustrates the fate of 
Stephen, who suffered under a false imputation of that 
crime, 
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Ver. 1-7. SABBATH OF THESEVENTH YEAR. 2-4. When 
ye come to the land which I give unto you—It has 
been questioned on what year, after the occupation of Ca- 
naan, the Sabbatic year began to be observed. Some 
think it was the seventh year after their entrance. But 
others, considering that as the firstsix years were spent in 
the conquest and division cf the land (Joshua 5, 12), and 
that the Sabbatical year was to be observed after six years 
of agriculture, maintain that the observance did not 
commence till thefourteenth year, the land keepaSabe 
bath unto the Lord—This was a very peculiar arrange- 
ment. Not only all agricultural processes were to be in- 
termitted every seventh year, but the cultivators had no 
right to the soil. It lay entirely fallow, and its sponta- 
neous produce was the common property of the poor and 
the stranger, the cattle and game. This year of rest was 
to invigorate the productive powers of the land,as the 
weekly Sabbath was a refreshment to men and cattle. It 
commenced immediately after the feast of ingathering; 
and it was calculated to teach the people, in a remarkable 
manner, the reality of the presence and providential 
power of God, 

8-23. THE JUBILEE, Thou shalt number seven Sab-s 
baths of years—This most extraordinary of all civil in- 
stitutions, which received the name of “Jubilee” from a 
Hebrew word signifying a musical instrument, a horn or 
trumpet, began on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
or the great day of atonement, when, by order of the pub= 
lic authorities, the sound of trumpets proclaimed the bee 
ginning of the universal redemption. All prisoners and 
captives obtained their liberties, slaves were declared 
free, and debtors were absolved. The land, as on the Sabe 
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batic year, was neither sowed nor reaped, but allowed to 
enjoy with its inhabitants a Sabbath of repose; and its 
natural produce was the common property of all. More- 
over, every inheritance throughout the land of Judea was 
restored to its ancient owner. ye shall hallow the fif- 
tieth year—Much difference of opinion exists .as to 
whether the jubilee was observed on the forty-ninth, or, 
in round numbers, it is called the fiftieth. The prevailing 
opinion, both in ancient and modern times, has been in 
favour of the latter, 12. Yeshall eat the increase there- 
of out of the field, &c.—All that the ground yielded spon- 
taneously during that period might be eaten for their 
necessary subsistence, but no persons were at liberty to 
hoard or form a private stock in reserve. 13, Ye shall 
returm every man unto his possession, &c.—Inherit- 
ances, from whatever cause, and how frequently soever 
they had been alienated, came back into the hands of the 
original proprietors. This law of entail, by which theright 
heir could never be excluded, was a provision of great 
wisdom for preserving families and tribes perfectly dis- 
tinct, and their genealogies faithfully recorded, in order 
that all might have evidence to establish their right tothe 
ancestral property. Hence the tribe and family of Christ 
were readily discovered at his birth. 17. Ye shall not 
oppréss one another, but thoushalt fearthy God—This, 
which is the same as v. 14, related to the sale or purchase of 
vossessions,and the duty of paying an honestand equitable 
regard, on both sides, to the limited period during which 
the bargain could stand. The object of the legislator was, as 
far as possible, to maintain the original order of families, 
end an equality of condition among the people, 21,22. I 
will command my blessing upon you in the sixth 
year, and it shali bring forth fruit for three years, &c. 
—A provision was made, by thespecial interposition of God, 
to supply the deficiency of food which would otherwise 
have resulted from the suspension of all labour during 
the Sabbatie year. The sixth year was to yield a mirac- 
ulous supply for three continuous years. And the remark 
is applicable to the year of Jubilee as well as the Sabbatic 
year. (See allusions to this extraordinary provision in 2 
Kings 19. 29; Isaiah 37. 30.) None but a legislator who was 
conscious of acting under Divine authority would have 
staixed his character on so singular an enactment as that 
of the Sabbatic year; and none but a people who had wit- 
nessed the fulfilment of the Divine promise would have 
been induced to suspend their agricultural preparations 
on a recurrence of a periodical jubilee. 23-28. The land 
shall not be sold for ever—or,“‘be quite cut off,” as the 
margin better renders it. The land was God’s, and, in 
prosecution of an important design, he gave it to the peo- 
ple of his choice, dividing it amongst their tribes and 
families—who, however, held it of Him merely as tenants 
at will, and had. no right or power of disposing of it 
to strangers. In necessitous circumstances, individuals 
might effect a temporary sale. But they possessed the 
right of redeeming it, at any time, on payment of an ade- 
quate compensation to the present holder; and by the 
enactments of the Jubilee they recovered it free—so that 
the land was rendered inalienable. (See an exception to 
this law, ch. 27. 20.) 29-31. If a mam sell a dwelling- 
house in a walled city, them he may redeem it within 
a whole year after it is sold—All sales of houses were 
subject to the same condition. But there was a difference 
between the houses of villages, which, being connected 
with agriculture, were treated as parts of the land; and 
houses possessed by trading people or foreigners in walled 
towns, which could only be redeemed within the year 
after the sale; if not then redeemed, these did not revert 
to the former owner at the Jubilee. 32-34. Notwith- 
standing, the cities of the Levites, &c.—The Levites, 
having no possessions but their towns and their houses, 
the law conferred on them the same privileges that were 
granted to the lands of the other Israelites. A certain 
portion of the lands surrounding the Levitical cities was 
appropriated to them for the pasturage of their cattle and 
flocks, (Numbers 35, 4,5.) This was a permanent endow- 
ment for the support of the ministry, and could not be 
alichated for any time. The Levites, however, were at 
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liberty to make exchanges amongst themselves; and a 
priest might sell his house, garden, and right of pasture 
to another priest, but not to an Israelite of another tribe. 
(Jeremiah 41, 7-9.) 35-38. If thy brother be waxen poor, 
relieve him—This was a most benevolent provision for 
the poor and unfortunate, designed to aid them oralle- 
viate the evils of their condition. Whether a native 
Israelite or a mere sojourner, his richer neighbour was 
required to give him food, lodging, and a supply of money 
withoutusury. The latter was severely condemned (Psalm 
15.5; Ezelxiel 18. 8, 17), but the prohibition cannot be con- 
sidered as applicable to the modern practice of men in 
business borrowing and lending at legal rates of interest, 
39-46. If thy brother be waxen poor, and be sold 
unto thee, thou shalt not compel him to serve as a 
bond-servant—An Israelite might be compelled, through 
misfortune, not only to mortgage his inheritance, but 
himself. In the event of his being reduced to this dis- 
tress, he was to be treated not as a slave, but a hired -ser- 
vant, whose engagement was temporary, and who might, 
through the friendly aid of a relative, be redeemed at any 
time before the Jubilee. The ransom money was deter- 
mined on a most equitable principle. Taking account of 
the number of years from the proposal to redeem and the 
Jubilee, cé the current wages of labour for that time, and 
multiplying the remaining years by that sum, the amount 
was to be paid to the master for his redemption. But if 
no such friendly interposition was made for a Hebrew 
slave, he continued in servitude till the year of Jubilee, 
when, as a matter of course, he regained his liberty, as 
well as his inheritance. Viewed in the various aspects in 
which it is presented in this chapter, the Jubilee was an 
admirable institution, and subservient in an eminent 
degree to uphold the interests of religion, social order, 
and freedom amongst the Israelites. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 


Ver. 1,2. Or IDOLATRY. 1. Ye shall make you no 
idols—Idolatry had been previously forbidden (Exodus 
20. 4,5),,.but the law was repeated here with reference to 
some particular forms of it that were very prevalent 
among the neighbouring nations, a standing image— 
i.e., upright pillar, the image of stone—i., c., an obelisk, 
inscribed with hieroglyphical and superstitious charac- 
ters. The former denoting the common and-smaller 
pillars of the Syrians or Canaanites; the latter, pointing 
to the large and elaborate obelisks which the Egyptians 
worshipped as guardian divinities, or used as stones of 
adoration to stimulate religious worship. The Israelites 
were enjoined to beware of them, 2. We shall keep 
my Sabbaths, and reverence my saictuary—Very fre- 
quently, in this book of the Law, the Sabbath and the 
sanctuary are mentioned as antidotes to idolatry. 

3-13. A BLESSING TO THE OBEDIENT. 3. If ye walk in 
my statutes—In that covenant into which God graciously 
entered with the people of Israel, He promised to bestow 
upon them a variety of blessings, so long as they con- 
tinued obedient to Him as their Almighty Ruler; and in 
their subsequent history that people found every promise 
amply fulfilled, in:the enjoyment of plenty, peace, a pop- 
ulous country, and victory over all enemies, 4. I will 
give you rain in due season, and the land shall yield 
her increase—Rain seldom fell in Judea except at two 
seasons—the former rain at the end of autumn, the seed- 
time; and the latter rain in spring, before the beginning 
of harvest. (Jeremiah 5, 24.) 5. Your threshing shall 
reach unto the vintage, and the vintage shall reach 
unto the sowing-time, &c.—The barley harvest in Judea 
was about the middle of April; the wheat harvest about 
six weeks after, or in the beginning of June. After the 
harvest comes the vintage, and fruit gathering towards 
the latter end of July. Moses led the Hebrews to believe, 
that, provided they were faithful to God, there would be 
no idle time between the harvest and vintage, so great 
would be the increase. (See Amos 9, 13.) This promise 
would be very animating to a people who had come from 
a country where, for three months, they were pent up 
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without being able to walk abroad, from the fields being 
under water. 10. Ye shall eat old store—Their stock of 
old corn would be still unexhausted and large when the 
next harvest brought a new supply. 13. I have broken 
the bands of your yoke, and made you go upright—a 
metaphorical expression to denete their emancipation 
from Egyptian slavery. 

14-39. A CURSE TO THE DISOBEDIENT. But if ye will 
mot hearken unto me, &c.—In proportion to the great 
and manifold privileges bestowed upon the Israelites, 

“would be the extent of their national criminality and 
the severity of their national punishments if they dis- 
obeyed. 16. I will even appoint over you terror— 
the falling sickness. [PATRICK.] consumption and the 
burning ague—Some consider these as symptoms of 
the same disease; consumption followed by the shiver- 
ing, burning, and sweating fits that are the usual con- 
comitants of that malady. According to the Septuagint, 
ague is “‘ the jaundice,” which disorders the eyes and pro- 
duces great depression ofspirits. Others, however, consider 
the word.as referring toa scorching wind ;—no certain ex- 
planation can be given. 18. If ye will not yet for all this 
hearken unto me, then I will punish you seven times 
more—i, e., with far more severe and protracted calamities. 
19. Will make your heaven as iron, and your earth as 
brass—No figures could have been employed to convey a 
better idea of severe and long-continued famine, 22. I 
will send wild beasts among you—This was one of the 
four judgments threatened (Ezekiel 14, 21; see also 2 Kings 
2.4). your highways shall be desolate—Trade and com- 
merce will be destroyed—freedom and safety will be gone 
—neither stranger nor native will be found on the roads 
(Isaiah 33. 8), Thisis an exact picture of the present state of 
the Holy Land, which has long lain in astate of desola- 
tion, brought on by the sins of the ancient Jews. 26. 
Ten women shall bake your bread in one oven, &c.— 
The bread used in families is usually baked by women, 
andathome. Butsometimes also, in times of scarcity, itis 
baked in public ovens for want of fuel; and the scarcity 
predicted here would be so great, that one oven would be 
sufficient to bake as much as ten women used in ordinary 
occasions to provide for family use; and even this scanty 
portion of bread would be distributed by weight (Ezekiel 
4.16). 29. Ye shall eat the flesh of your sons—The re- 
volting picture was actually exhibited at the siege of Sa- 
maria, at the siege of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Lamentations 4. 10), and at the destruction of that city by 
the Romans. (SeeonDeuteronomy 28.) 30. I will destroy 
your high places—Consecrated enclosures on the tops of 
mountains, or on little hillocks, raised for practising the 
rites of idolatry. Cut down your images—According to 
some, those images were made in the form of chariots (2 
Kings 23.11); according to others, they were of a conical 
form, like small pyramids. Reared in honour of the sun, 
they were usually placed on a very high situation, to 
enable the worshippers to havea better view of the rising 
sun, They were forbidden to the Israelites, and when set 
up, ordered to be destroyed. Cast your carcasses upon 
the carcasses of your idols, &c.—Like the statues of 
idols, which, when broken, lie neglected and contemned, 
the Jews during the sieges and subsequent captivity often 
wanted the rites of sepulture. 31. I will make your 
cities waste—This destruction of its numerous and flour- 
ishing cities, which was brought upon Judea through the 
sins of Israel, took place by the forced removal of the 
people during, and long after, the captivity. But it is 
realized to a far greater extent now. Bring your sanc- 
tuaries unto desolation, and i will not smell the 
savour of your swect odours—The tabernacle and tem- 
ple, as is evident from the tenor of the subsequent clause, 
in which God announces that He will not accept or 
regard their sacrifices, 33. I will scatter you among 
the heathen, &c.—as was done when the elite of the na- 
tion were removed into Assyria, and placed in various 
parts of the kingdom. 34. Then shall the land enjoy 
her Sabbaths, as long as it lieth desolate, &c.—A long 
arrear of Sabbatic years had accumulated through the 
avarice and apostasy of the Israelites, who had deprived 
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their land of its appointed season of rest. The number 
of those Sabbatic years seems to have been seventy, as de- 
termined by the duration of the captivity. This early 
prediction is very remarkable, considering that the usual 
policy of the Assyrian conquerors was to send colonies to 
cultivate and inhabit their newly-acquired provinces. 38. 
The land of your enemies shall eat you up, &c.—On 
the removal of the ten tribes into captivity, they never 
returned, and all traces of them were lost, 40-45, If they 
shall confess their iniquity, &c.—This passage holds out 
the gracious promise of Divine forgiveness and favour on 
their repentance, and their happy restoration to their 
land, in memory of the covenant made with their fathers 
(Romans 2), 46. These are the statutes and judgmenta 
and laws—It has been thought by some that the last. 
chapter was originally placed after the twenty-fifth 
[ADAM CLARKE], while others consider that the next 
chapter was added as an appendix, in consequence of 
many people being influenced by the promises and 
threats of the preceding one, to resolve that they would 
dedicate themselves and their possessions to the service 


of God, [CALMET.] 
CHAPTER XXVII. 
Ver. 1-19. CONCERNING Vows. 2-8. When a man 


shall make a singular vow, &c.—Persons have, at all 
times and in all places, been accustomed to present votive 
offerings, either from gratitude for benefits received, or in 
the event of deliverance from apprehended evil. And 
Moses was empowered, by Divine authority, to prescribe 
the conditions of this voluntary duty. the person shall 
be for the Lord, &c.—better rendered thus :—* According 
to thy estimation, the persons shall be for the Lord.” 
Persons might consecrate themselves or their children to 
the Divine service, in some inferior or servile kind of 
work about the sanctuary (1 Samuel 3.1). In the event of 
any change, the persons so devoted had the privilege in 
their power of rédeeming themselves; and this chapter 
specifies the amount of the redemption money, which the 
priest had the discretionary power of reducing, as circum- 
stances might seem to require. Those of mature age, be- 
tween twenty and sixty, being capable of the greatest 
service, were rated highest; young people, from five till 
twenty, less, because not so serviceable; infants, though 
devotable by their parents before birth (1 Samuel 1.11), 
could not be offered nor redeemed till a month after it; 
old people were valued below the young, but above chil- 
dren; and the poor—in no case freed from payment, in 
order to prevent the rash formation of vows—were rated 
according totheir means, 9-13. If it be a beast whereof 
men bring an offering unto the Lord—a clean beast; 
after it had been vowed, it could neither be employed in 
common purposes nor exchanged for an equivalent—it 
must be sacrificed—or if, through some discovered blem- 
ish, it was unsuitable for the altar, it might be sold, and 
the money applied for the sacred service. If an unclean 
beast—such as an ass or camel, for instance—had been 
vowed, it was to be appropriated to the use of the priest 
at the estimated value, or it might be redeemed by the 
person vowing on payment of that value, and the ad- 
ditional fine of a fifth more. 14-16, When aman shall 
sanctify his house to be holy unto the Lord, &c.—In 
this case, the house having been valued by the priest and 
sold, the proceeds of the sale were to be dedicated to the 
sanctuary. But if the owner wished, on second thoughts, 
to redeem it, he might have it by adding a fifth part to 
the price. 16-24. If a man shall sanctify unto the 
Lord some part of a field of his possession, &¢,—In the 
case of acquired property in land, if not redeemed, it re- 
turned to the donor at the Jubilee; whereas the part of a 
hereditary estate, which had been vowed, did not revert 
to the owner, but remained attached in perpetuity to the 
sanctuary. The reason of this remarkable difference was 
to lay every man under an obligation to redeem the 
property, or stimulate his nearest kinsman to do it, in 
order to prevent a patrimonial inheritance going out from 
any family in Israel. 26, 27. Only the firstlings of the 
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beasts—These, in the case of clean beasts, being conse- 
erated to God by a universal and standing law (Exodus 
13. 12; 34. 19), could not be devoted; and in that of unclean 
beasts, were subject to the rule mentioned (v. 11, 12). 28, 
29. No devoted thing that a man shall devote unto 
the Lord of all that he hath, shall be sold or redeemed 
—This relates to vows of the most solemn kind—the de- 
votee accompanying his vow with asolemn imprecation 
on himself not to fail in accomplishing his declared pur- 
pose. shallsurely be put to death—This announcement 
imported not that the person was to be sacrificed or 
doomed toa violent death; but only that he should re- 
main till death unalterably in the devoted condition. 
The preceding regulations were evidently designed to 
prevent rashness in vowing (Ecclesiastes 5, 4), and to en- 
courage serious and considerate reflection in all matters 
between God and the soul. (Luke 21.4.) 30-33. All the 
tithe of the land, whether of the seed of the land— 
This law gave the sanction of Divine authority to an an- 
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cient usage. (Genesis 11.20; 28.22.) The whole produce 
of the land was subjected to the tithe tribute—it was a 
yearly rent which the Israelites, as tenants, paid to God, 
the owner of the land, and a thank offering they ren- 
dered to Him for the bounties of His providence. (See Pro- 
verbs 3.9; 1 Corinthians 9.11; Galatians 6,6.) 32. What 
soever passeth under the rod, &c.—This alludes to the 
mode of taking the tithe of cattle, which were made to 
pass singly through a narrow gateway, where a person 
with a rod, dipped in ochre, stood, and counting them, 
marked the back of every tenth best, whether male or 
female, sound or unsound, 34, These are the com- 
mandments, &c.—The laws contained in this book, for the 
most part ceremonial, had an important spiritual bearing, 
the study of which is highly instructive. (Romans 10.4; 
Hebrews 4,2; 12.18.) They imposed a burdensome yoke 
(Acts 15.10), but yet in the infantine age of the Church 
formed the necessary discipline of “a schoolmaster to 
Christ,” 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-51. Moses NUMBERING THE MENOF WAR, 1. On 
the first day of the second month, &c.—Thirteen months 
had elapsed since the exodus. About one month had 
been occupied in the journey; and the rest of the period 
had been passed in encampment amongst the recesses of 
Sinai, where the transactions took place, and the laws, re- 
ligious and civil, were promulgated, which are contained 
in the two preceding books. As the tabernacle was 
erected on the first day of the first month, and the order 
here mentioned was given on the first day of the second, 
some think the lawsin Leviticus were all given in one 
month, The Israelites haying been formed into a sep- 
arate nation, under the special government of God as 
their King, it was necessary, before resuming their march 
towards the promised land, to put them into good order. 
And accordingly Moses was commissioned, along with 
Aaron, to take a census of the people. This census was 
incidentally noticed (Exodus 38, 26), in reference to the 
poll-tax for the works of the tabernacle; but it is here 
described in detail, in order to show the relative increase 
and military strength of the different tribes. The enume- 
ration was confined to those capable of bearing arms, and 
it was to be made with a careful distinction of the tribe, 
family, and household to which every individual be- 
longed. By this rule of summation many important 
advantages were secured—an exact genealogical register 
was formed—the relative strength of each tribe was ascer- 
tained, and the reason found for arranging the order of 
precedence in march as well as disposing the different 
tribes in camp around the tabernacle. The promise of 
God to Abraham was seen to be fulfilled in the extraordi- 
nary increase of his posterity, and provision made for 
tracing the regular descent of the Messiah, 3. Aaron 
shall numbor them by their armies—or companies. In 
their departnre from Egypt they were divided into five 
grand companies (Exodus 13. 18), but from the sojourn in 
the wilderness to the passage of the Jordan they were 
formed into four great divisions. The latter is here re- 
ferred to. 4-16. With you there shall be a man of 
every tribe, &c.—The social condition of the Israelites in 
the wilderness bore a close resemblance to that of the no- 
mad tribes of the Eastin the present day, The head of 
the tribe was a hereditary dignity, vested in the eldest 
son or some other to whom the right of primogeniture 
was transferred, and under whom were other inferior 
heads, also hereditary, among the different branches of 
the tribe. The Israelites being divided into twelve tribes, 
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there were twelve chiefs appointed to assist in taking the 
census of the people. 5. These are the names of the 
men that shall stand with you, &c.—Each is designated 
by adding the name of the ancestors of his tribe, the peo- 
ple of which were called “* Beni-Reuben, Beni-Levi,” sons 
of Reuben, sons of Leyi, according to the custom of the 
Arabs still, as well as other nations which are divided 
into clans, as the Maes of Scotland, the Aps of Wales, and — 
and the O’s and the Fitz’s of Ireland. [CHALMERS,] 16- 
18. These were the renowned—lil., the called of the con- 
gregation, summoned by name; and they entered upon the 
survey the very day the order was given, by their polls 
—individually, one by one. 19. As the Lord com- 
manded Moses, &c.—The numbering of the people was 
not an act sinful in itself, as Moses did it by Divine ap- 
pointment; but David incurred guilt by doing it without 
the authority of God. (See on 2 Samuel 24, 10.) 20-44. 
These are those that were numbered—In this registra- 
tion the tribe of Judah appears the most numerous; and 
accordingly, as the pre-eminence had been assigned to it 
by Jacob, it got the precedence in all the encampments of 
Israel. Of the two half tribes of Joseph, who is seen to be 
“a fruitful bough,” that of Ephraim was the larger, as had 
been predicted. The relative increase of all, asin the two 
just mentioned, was owing to the special blessing of God, 
conformably to the prophetic declaration of the dying pa- 
triarch. But the Divine blessing is usually conveyed 
through the infiuence of secondary causes; and there is 
reason to believe that the relative populousness of the 
tribes would, under God, depend upon the productiveness 
of the respective localities assigned tothem, 45, 46, All 
they that were numbered were six hundred thousand, 
&e.—What an astonishing increase from seventy-five per- 
sons who went down to Egypt about 215 years before, and 
who were subjected to the greatest privations and hard- 
ships! And yet this enumeration was restricted to men 
from 20 years and upwards, Including women, children, 
and old men, together with the Levites, the whole popu- 
lation of Israel, on the ordinary principles of computa- 
tion, amounted to about 2,400,000. 47-54. But the Lew 
vites were not numbered among them—They were 
obliged to keep a register of their own. They were con- 
secrated to the priestly office, which in all countries has 
been exempted customarily, and in Israel by the express 
authority of God, from military service. The eustody of 
the things devoted to the Divine service was assigned to 
them so exclusively, that ‘no stranger ’’—i. e., no person, 
not even an Israelite of any other tribe, was allowed, 
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vnder penalty of death, to approach these, and hence they 
encamped round the tabernacle, that there should be no 
manifestation of the Divine displeasure among the peo- 
ple. Thus the numbering of the people was subservient 
to the separation of the Levites from those Israelites who 
. were fit for military service, and to the practical intro- 
duction of the law respecting the first-born, for whom the 
trive of Levi became a substitute, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-34. THr ORDER OF THE TRIBES IN THEIR TENTS, 
2. Every man shall pitch by his own standard with 
the ensign of their father’s house—Standards were vis- 
ible signs of a certain recognized form for directing the 
movements of large bodies of people. As the Israelites 
were commanded to encamp “each by his own standard, 
with the ensign of their father’s house,” the direction has 
been considered as implying that they possessed three 
varieties—(1.) the great tribal standards, which served as 
rallying-points for the twelve large clans of the people; 
(2.) the standards of the subdivided portions; and, (3.) 
those of families or houses. The latter must have been 
absolutely necessary, as one ensign only for a tribe would 
not have been visible at the extremities of so large a body. 
We possess no authentic information as to their forms, 
material, colours, and devices. But it is probable that 
they might bear some resemblance to those of Egypt, only 
stripped of any idolatrous symbols. These were of an 
umbrella or a fan-like form, made of ostrich feathers, 
shawls, &c., lifted on the points of long poles, which were 
borne, either like the sacred central one, on a car, or on 
men’s shoulders, whilst others might be like the beacon 
lights which are set on poles by Eastern pilgrims at night. 
Jewish writers say that the standards of the Hebrew 
tribes were symbols borrowed from the prophetic blessing 
of Jacob—Judah’s being a lion, Benjamin’s a wolf, &c.; 

"and that the ensigns or banners were distinguished by 
their colours—the colours of each tribe being the same as 
that of the precious stone representing that tribe in the 
breastplate of the high priest. far off about the taber- 
nacle of the congregatiom shall they pitch—i, e., over 
against, at a reverential distance. The place of every 
tribe is successively and specifically described, because 
each had a certain part assigned both in the order of 
raarch and the disposition of the encampment. 3. On 
the east side toward the rising of the sun shall they 
of the standard of the camp of Judah pitch, &¢.— Judah 
was placed at the head of a camp composed of three tribes 
rallying under its standard, said to have combined the 
united colours in the high priest’s breastplate, but called 
by the name of Judah. They were appointed to occupy 
the east side, and to take the lead in the march, which, 
for the most part, was in an easterly direction. 5. Those 
that pitch next unto him—i. e.,on the one side. 7. Then 
the tribe of Zebulun—on the other side. While Judah’s 
tribe was the most numerous, those of Issachar and Zeb- 
ulun were also very numerous; so that the association of 
those three tribes formed astrong andimposing van. Nah- 
shon or Naasson (Matthew 1.4) shall be captain—It 
appears that the twelve men who were called to superin- 
tend the census were also appointed to be the captains of 
their respective tribes—a dignity which they owed prob- 
ably to the circumstances, formerly noticed, of their hold- 
ing the hereditary office of head or ‘‘prince.’”’ 10-31. On 
the south side the standard of the camp of Reuben— 
The description given of the position of Reuben and his 
attendant tribes on the south, of Ephraim and his asso- 
ciates on the west, of Dan and his confederates on the 
north, with that of Judah on the east, suggests the idea 
of a square or quadrangle, which, allowing one square 
euhit to each soldier whilst remaining close in the ranks, 
has been computed to extend over an area of somewhat 
more than twelve square miles. But into our calculations 
of the occupied space must be taken not only the fighting 
men, whose numbers are here given, but also the families, 
tents, and baggage. The tabernacle or sacred tent of their 
Divine King, with the camp of the Levites around it (see 
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on ch, 3. 38), formed the centre, as does the chief’s in the 
encampment of all nomad people. In marching, this 
order was adhered to, with some necessary variations, 
Judah led the way, followed, it is most probable, by Issa- 
char and Zebulun,. Reuben, Simeon, and Gad, formed the 
second great division. They were followed by the central 
company, composed of the Levites, bearing the taber- 
nacle, Then the third and posterior squadron consisted 
of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Benjamin, while the hind- 
most place was assigned to Dan, Asher, and Naphtali. 
Thus Judah’s, which was the most numerous, formed the 
van: and Dan’s, which was the next in force, brought up 
the rear; while Reuben’s and Ephraim’s, with the tribes 
associated with them respectively, being the smallest and 
weakest, were placed in the centre. (See on ch. 10. 14.) 


. 


CHAPTER. III. 


Ver, 1-51. THr LEVITES’ SERVICE. 1. These are the 
generations of Aaron and Moses, &c.—This chapter con- 
tains an account of their families; and although that of 
Moses is not detailed like his brother’s, his children are 
included under the general designation of the Amram- 
ites (v. 27),a term which comprehends all the descendants 
of their common father Amram. The reason why the 
family of Moses was so undistinguished in this record is, 
that they were in the private ranks of the Levites, the 
dignity of the priesthood being conferred exclusively on 
the posterity of Aaron; and hence, as the sacerdotal order 
is the subject of this chapter, Aaron, contrary to the usual 
style of the sacred history, is mentioned before Moses. im 
the day that the Lord spake with Moses in mount 
Sinai—This is-added, because at the date of the following 
record the family of Aaron was unbroken. 2-4. These 
are the names of the sons of Aaron—All the sons of 
Aaron, fourin number, were consecrated to minister in 
the priest’s office. The two eldest enjoyed but a brief 
term of office (Leviticus 10.1, 2; ch. 26. 61); but Eleazar 
and Ithamar, the other two, were dutiful, and performed 
the sacred service during the lifetime of their father, as 
his assistants, and under his superintendence. 5-10. 
Bring the tribe of Levi near—The Heb. word “bring 
near” is a sacrificial term, denoting the presentation of 
an offering to God; and the use of the word, therefore, in 
connection with the Levites, signifies that they were de- 
voted as an offering to the sanctuary, no longer to be em- 
ployed in any common offices. They were subordinate to 
the priests, who alone enjoyed the privilege of entering 
the holy place; but they were employed in discharging 
many of the humbler duties which belonged to the sanc- 
tuary, as well as in various offices of great utility and 
importance to the religion and morals of the people. 9» 
They are wholly given unto him out of the children 
of Israel, &c.—The priests hold the place of God, and the 
Levites are the servants of God in the obedience they 
render to the priests, 11-13. I have taken the Levites, 
&c.—The consecration of this tribe did not originate in 
the legislative wisdom of Moses, but in the special ap- 
pointment of God, who chose them as substitutes for the 
first-born. By an appointment made in memory of the 
last solemn judgment on Egypt, from which the Israel- 
itish households were miraculously exempt, all the first- 
born were consecrated to God (Exodus 13. 12; 22.29), who 
thus, under peculiar circumstances, seemed to adopt the 
patriarchal usage of appointing the eldest to act as the 
priest of the family. But the privilege of redemption 
that was allowed the first-born opened the way for a 
change; and accordingly, on the full organization of the 
Mosaic economy, the administration of sacred things 
formerly committed to the first-born was transferred 
from them to the Levites, who received that honour 
partly as a tribute to Moses and Aaron, partly because 
this tribe had distinguished themselves by their zeal 
in the affair of the golden calf (Exodus 32. 29), and also 
because, being the smallest of the tribes, they could 
ill find suitable employment and support in the work, 
(See on Deuteronomy 33.9.) The designation of a spe- 
cial class for the sacred offices of religion was a wise 
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arrangement; for, on their settlement iu Canaan, the 
people would be so occupied that they might not be at 
leisure to wait on the service of the sanctuary, and sacred 
things might, from various causes, fall into neglect. But 
the appointment of an entire trie to the Divine service 
ensured the regular performance of the rites of religion, 
The subsequent portion of tke chapter relates to the 
formal substitution of this tribe, Lam the Lord—i.e¢., I 
decree it to be so; and being possessed of sovereign 
authority, expect full obedience, 14-27. Number the 
children of Levi—They were numbered as well as 
the other tribes; but the enumeration was made on @ 
different principle—for while in the other tribes the 
amount of males was calculated from twenty years and 
upward, in that of Levi they were counted from a month 
oldand upward. The reason of the distinction is obvious, 
In the other tribes the survey was made for purposes of 
war, from which the Levites were totally exempt, and 
were appointed to a work on which they entered as soon 
as they were capable of instruction. They are mentioned 
under the names of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari, sons 
of Levi, and chiefs or ancestral heads of three subdivis- 
ions into which this tribe was distributed. Their duties 
were to assist in the conveyance of the tabernacle when 
the people were remoying the various encampments, 
and to form its guard whilst stationary—the Gershonites 
being stationed on the west, the Kohathites on the south, 
and the families of Merari on the north. The Kohathites 
had the principal place about the tabernacle, and charge 
of the most precious and sacred things—a distinction 
with which they were honoured, probably, from the 
Aaronic family belonging to this division of the Leyitical 
tribe. The Gershonites, being the oldest, had the next 
honourable post assigned them, while the burden of the 
drudgery was thrown on the division of Merari. 32. 
Chief—rather, chiefs of the Levites. Three persons are 
mentioned as chiefs of these respective divisions. And 
Eleazar presided over them; whence he is called “the 
second priest” (2 Kings 25.18); and in the case of the high 
priest’s absence from illness orother necessary occasions, 
he performed the duties (1 Kings 4.4). 38. Those that 
encamp, &c.—That being the entrance-side, was the post 
of honour, and consequently reserved to Moses and the 
priestly family. But the sons of Moses had no station 
here, 39. Twenty and two thousand—The result of this 
‘census, though made on conditions most advantageous 
to Levi, proved it to be by far the smallest in Israel. The 
separate numbers stated in », 22, 28, 34, when added to- 
gether, amount to 22,300. Theomission of the 300 is vari- 
ously accounted for—by some, because they might be 
first-born who were already devoted to God, and could 
not be counted as substitutes; and by others, because in 
Scripture style, the sum is reckoned in round numbers. 
The most probable conjecture is, that as Heb. letters 
are employed for figures, one letter was, in the course 
of transcription, taken for another of like form but 
smaller value. 40, 51. Number all the first-born of the 
males of the children of Israel, &c.—The principle on 
which the enumeration of the Levites had been made 
was now to be applied to the other tribes. The number 
of their male children, from a month old and upward, 
was to be reckoned, in order that a comparison might be 
instituted with that of the Levites, for the formal adop- 
tion of the latter as substitutes for the first-born, The 
Levites, amounting to 22,000, were given in exchange for 
an equal number of the first-born from the other tribes, 
leaving an excess of 273; and as there were no substitutes 
for these, they were redeemed at the rate of five shekels 
for each (ch, 18.15, 16). Every Israelite would naturally 
wish that his son might be redeemed by a Levite without 
the payment of this tax, and yet some would have to 
-neur the expense, for there were not Levites enough to 
make an equal exchange. Jewish writers say the matter 
was determined by lot, in this manner: Moses put into 
an urn 22,000 pieces of parchment, on each of which he 
wrote ‘a son of Levi,’ and 273 more, containing the 
words, “five shekels.”’ These being shaken, he ordered 
each of the first-born to put in his hand and take out a 
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slip. Ifit contained the first inscription, the boy was re- 
deemed by a Levite; if the latter, the parent had to pay. 
The ransom-money, which, reckoning the shekel at half 
a crown, would amount to 12s. 6d. each, was appropriated 
to the use of the sanctuary. The excess of the general 
over the Leyitical first-born is so small, that the only ~ 
way of accounting for it is, by supposing those first-born 
only were counted as were males remaining in their 
parents’ household, or that those first-born only were 
numbered which had been born since the departure from 
Egypt, when God claimed all the first-born as his special 
property. 41. The cattle of the Levites—These, which 
they kept to graze on the glebes and meadows in the 
suburbs of their cities, and supply their families with 
dairy produce and animal food, were also taken as an 
equivalent for all the firstlings of the cattle which the 
Israelites at that time possessed. In consequence of this 
exchange the firstlings were not brought then, as after- 
wards, to the altar and the priests, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 149. .OF THE LEVITES’ SERVICE. 2, 3. Sons of 
Kohath, from thirty years old and upward—this 
age was specifically fixed on (see on ch. 8. 24) as the full 
maturity of bodily energy to perform the laborious 
duties assigned them in the wilderness, as well as of 
mental activity to assist in the management of the 
sacred services. And hence it was the period of life at 
which the Baptist and Christ entered on their respective 
ministries. even unto fifty—The term preseribed for 
active duty was a period of 20 years, at the end of which 
they were exempted from the physical labours of the 
office, though still expected to attend in the tabernacle 
(ch, 8.26), all that enter into the host—so called from 
their number, the order and discipline maintained 
through their ranks, and their special duty as guards of . 
the tabernacle. The Heb. word, however, signifies also a 
station or office; and hence the passage may be rendered, 
“All that enter into the sacerdotal office” (v.23), 4-15. 
This shall be the service of the sons of Kohath, &¢.— 
They are mentioned first, from their close connecticn 
with Aaron; and the special department of duty assigned 
to them during the journeyings of Israel accorded with 
the charge they had received of the precious contents of 
the tabernacle. But these were to be previously covered 
by the common priests, who, as well as the high priest, 
were admitted on such necessary occasions into the holy 
place. This was an exception to the general rule, which 
prohibited the entrance of any but the high priest, But 
when the cloud removed from the tabernacle, the sane- 
tuary might be entered by the common priests, as to 
them was reserved the exclusive privilege of packing the 
sacred utensils; and it was not till the holy things were 
thus ready for carriage, that the Kohathites were allowed 
to approach, 5. Covering veil—the inner veil, which sep- 
arated the holy from the most holy place. (See on Exodus - 
36.3.) 6. covering of badgers’ skims—(See on Exodus 25, 
5.) The covering, however, referred to was not that of the 
tabernacle, but one made for the special purpose of protect- 
ingthe ark. put in thestaves—These golden staves were 
now taken out. (See on Exodus 25.15, compared with 1 
Kings 8.8.) The Heb. word rendered “put in,” signifies 
also “dispose,” and probably refers here to their insertion 
through the openings in the coverings made for receiving 
them, to preserve them from the touch of the carriers as 
well as from the influence of the weather, It is worthy 
of notice, that the coverings did not consist of canvas or 
coarse tarpauling, but of a kind which united beauty with 
decency, 7. Continual showbread—Though the people 
were in the wilderness fed upon manna, the sacred loaves 
were constantly made of corn, which was probably raised 
in small quantities from the verdant patches of the des- 
ert. 10. A bar—or bier, formed of two poles fastened by 
two cross-pieces, and borne by two men, after the fashion 
of a sedan chair. 12. Instruments of ministry —the 
official dress of the priests. (Exodus 31.10.) 13. Shall 
take away the ashes from the altar, &c.—_The necessity” 
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of removing ashes from the altar plainly implies that sac- 
rifices were offered in the wilderness (cf, Exodus 18, 12; 24. 
_ 4, though that rebellious race seems frequently to have 

neglected the duty. (Amos 5. 25.) No mention is made of 
the sacred fire; but as, by Divine command, it was to be 
Kept constantly burning, it must have been transferred 
tosome pan or braziey under the covering, and borne by 
the appointed carriers, 15. the sons of KXohath shall 
come to bear it, but shall not touch any holy thing, 


lest they die—The mode of transport was upon theshoul-- 


ders of the Levites (see on ch, 7.9), although afterwards 
wheeled vehicles were employed. (2 Samuel 6.3; 1 Chron- 
icles 15.12.) And it was allowed to touch the covering, but 
not the things covered, on the penalty of death, which 
Was more than once inflicted. (1 Samuel 6.19; 2 Samuel 
6.6, 7.) This stern denunciation was designed to inspire a 
sentiment of deep and habitual reverence in the minds of 
those who were officially engaged about holy things. 16. 
To the office of Eleazar pertaineth the oil for the light, 
and the sweet incense, &c.—He was charged with the 
special duty of superintending the squadron who were em- 
ployed in the carriage of the sacred furniture; besides, to 
his personal care were committed the materials requisite 
for the daily service, and which it was necessary he should 
have easily at command. (Exodus 29. 38.) 17-20. Cut ye 
not off the tribe of the families of the Kohathites from 
among the Levites, &c.—a solemn admonition to Moses 
and Aaron to beware, lest, by any negligence on their 
part, disorder and improprieties should creep in, and to 
take the greatest care that all the parts of this important 
service be apportioned to the proper parties, lest the Ico- 
hathites should be disqualified for their high and honour- 
able duties. The guilt of their death would be incurred 
by the superintending priest, if they failed to give proper 
directions, or allowed any irreverent familiarity with sa- 
ered things. 24-28. This is the service of the families 
of the Gershonites, &c.—They were appointed to carry 
“thecurtains of the tabernacle’’—+. e., the goats’ hair cover- 
ing of the tent—the ten curious curtains and embroidered 
hangings at the entrance, with their red morocco cover- 
ing, &c. 28. Their charge shall be under the hand of 
Ithamar the son of Aaron, &c.—The Levites were sub- 


ject to the official command of the priests generally in. 


doing the ordinary work of the tabernacle. But during 
the journeyings Eleazar, who was next in succession to 
his father, took the special charge of the Kohathites, while 
his brother Ithamar had the superintendence of the Ger- 
shonites and Merarites. 29-33. As for the sons of Me- 
rari—They carried the coarser and heavier appurtenances, 
which, however, weresoimportant and necessary, that an 
inventory was kept of them—not only on account of their 
number and variety, but of their comparative common- 
ness and smallness, which might have led to their being 
lost or missing through carelessness, inadvertency, or 
neglect. It was a useful lesson, showing that God disre- 
gards nothing pertaining to his service, and that even in 
the least and most trivial matters he requires the duty of 
faithful obedience. 34-49. Moses and Aaron and the 
chief of the congregation numbered the sons of the 
Kohathites, &c.—This enumeration was made ona dif- 
ferent principle from that which is recorded in the pre- 
ceding chapter. That was confined to the males froma 
month old and upward, while this was extended te all 
capable of service in the three classes of the Levitical 
tribe. In considering their relative numbers, the wisdom 
of Divine Providence appears in arranging that, whereas 
in the Kohathites and Gershonites, whose burdens were 
few and easier, there were but about a third part of them 
which were fit for service; the Merarites, whose burdens 
Were more and heavier, had above one-half of them fit 
for this work. [PooLr,] The small population of this 
tribe, so inferior to that of the other tribes, is attempted 
to be explained (see on ch. 3. 39), 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-4. THe UNCLEAN TO BE REMOVED OUT OF THE 
Camp, 2. Command the children of Israel, that they 
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put out of the camp every leper—The exclusion of lep- 
rous persons from the camp in the wilderness, as from 
cities and villages afterwards, was a sanitary measure 
taken according to prescribed rules. (Leviticus chaps, 13., 
14.) This exclusion of lepers from society has been acted 
upon ever since; and it affords almost the only instance 
in which any kind of attention is paid in the Kast to’the 
prevention of contagion. The usage still more or less 
prevails in the East among people who do not think the 
least precaution against the plague or cholera necessary 
but judging from personal observation, we think thatin 
Asia the leprosy has now much abated in frequency and 
virulence. It usually appears in a comparatively mild 
form in Egypt, Palestine, and other countries where the 
disorder is, or was, endemic. Small societies of excluded 
lepers live miserably in paltry huts. Many of them are 
beggars, going out into the roads to solicit alms, which 
they receive in a wooden bowl; charitable people also 
sometimes bring different articles of food, which they 
leave on the ground at a short distance from the hut of 
the lepers, for whom it is intended. They are generally 
obliged to wear a distinctive badge, that people may know 
them at first sight and be warned to avoid them. Other 
means were adopted amongst the ancient Jews by putting 
their hand on their mouth and crying, ‘“‘ Unclean, un- 
clean,” But their general treatment, as to exclusion from 
society, was the same as now described. The association 
of the lepers, however, in this passage, with those who 
were subject only to ceremonial uncleanness, shows that 
one important design in the temporary exile of such per- 
sons was to remove all impurities that reflected dishonour 
on the character and residence of Israel’s King. And 
this vigilant care to maintain external cleanliness in the 
people was typically designed to teach them the practice 
of moral purity, or cleansing themselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit. The regulations made for ens 
suring cleanliness in the camp suggest the adoption of 
similar means for maintaining purity in the church. And, 
although, in large communities of Christians, it may be 
often difficult or delicate to do this, the suspension or, im 
flagrant cases of sin, the total excommunication of the 
offender from the privileges and communion of the churshs 
is an imperative duty, as necessary to the moral puritwof: 
the Christian as the exclusion of the leper from the camp- 
was to physical health and ceremonial purity in the Sewe--- 
ish church, 

5-10.. RESTITUTION ENJOINED, 6 when a mam Oran 
*xwoman shall commit any sin that men commit, tadla. 
a trespass against the Lord—This is a wrong or imjury~ 
done by one man to the property of another, and as-it is - 
called “‘a trespass against the Lord,” it is implied, in:ithe 
ease supposed, that the offence has been aggravated. by. 
prevaricating—by a false oath, or a fraudulent lie in.de- 
nying it, which is a “ trespass” committed against: God,. 
who is the sole judge of what is falsely sworn or spoken,;. 
(Acts 5.3,4.) And that person be guilty—i. e., from the. 
obvious tenor of the passage, conscience-smititoen, , or: 
brought to a sense and conviction of his evil conduct... 
(See on Leviticus 6.4.) In that case there must be, first,: 
confession, a penitential acknowledgment of sim;.secondly, 
restitution of the property, or the giving of aneqnivalent, 
with the additional fine of a fifth part, both as,a.compen- 
sation to the person defrauded, and as a penalty inflicted 
on the injurer, to deter others from the commeéssien of 
similar trespasses. (See on Exodus 22.1.) The difference 
between the law recorded in that passage andi this. is; that 
the one was enacted against flagrant and determined 
thieves, the other against those whose necessities. might 
have urged them into fraud, and whose consciences were 
distressed by their sin. This law also supposesithe injured 
party to be dead, in which case, the compensaticn due to 
his representatives was to be paid to the priest, who, as 
God’s deputy, received the required satisfaction: 9, 10. 
every offering shall be kis—Whatever was given in this 
way, or otherwise, as by free-will offerings, ivmevoeably 
belonged to the priest. 

11-81. THE TRIAL OF JEALOUSY. if any mants wife 
go aside—This law was given both as a strong diseourage- 
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ment to conjugal infidelity on the part of a wife, and a 
sufficient protection of her from the consequences’ of a 
hasty and groundless suspicion on the part of the hus- 
band. His suspicions, however, were sufficient in the 
absence of witnesses (Leviticus 20. 10), to warrant the trial 
described; and the course of proceeding to be followed was 
for the jealous: husband to bring his wife unto the priest 
with an offering of barley meal, because none were al- 
lowed to approach the sanct ary empty-handed, (Exodus 


28. 15.) On other occasions, there were mingled with the’ 


offering, oil which signified joy, and frankincense which 
denoted acceptance. (Psalm 141.2.) But on the occasion 
referred to, both these ingredients were to be excluded, 
partly because it was a solemn appeal to God in distress- 
ing circumstances, and partly because it was a sin offer- 
ing on the part of the wife, who came before God in the 
character of a real or suspected offender. 17. the priest 
shall take holy water—Water from the laver, which 
was to-be mixed with dust—an emblem of vileness and 
misery. (Genesis 3. 14; Psalm 22, 15.) in an earthen ves- 
gel—This fragile ware was chosen, because after being 
used it was broken in pieces. (Leviticus 6, 28; 11. 33.) The 
whole circumstances of this awful ceremony—her being 
placed with her face toward the ark—her uncovered head, 
a sign of her being deprived of the protection of her hus- 
band (1 Corinthians 11. 7)—the bitter potion being put into 
her hands preparatory to an appeal to God—the solemn 
adjuration of the priest (v. 19-22), all were calculated in no 
common degree to excite and appall the imagination of a 
person conscious of guilt, 21. the Lord make thee-a 
curse, &c.—a usual form of imprecation. (Isaiah 65, 15; 
Jeremiah 29. 22,) 
Amen—The Israelites were accustomed, instead of form- 
ally repeating the words of an oath, merely to say Amen, 
a “‘so be it” to the imprecations it contained. The redu- 
plication of the word was designed as an evidence of the 
woman’s innocence, and a willingness that God would do 
to her according to her desert. 23, 24. Write these 
curses im a2 book—The imprecations, along with her 
name, were inscribed in some kind of record—on parch- 
ment, or more probably on a wooden tablet. blot them 
out with the bitter water—If she were innocent, they 
eould be easily- erased, and perfectly harmless; but if 
guilty, she would experience the fatal effects of the water 
she had drunk. 29. this is the law of jealousies—Adul- 
tery, discovered and proved was punished with death. 
But strongly-suspected cases would occur, and this law 
made provision for the conviction of the guilty person, It 
was, however, not a trial conducted according to the forms 
of judicial process, but an ordeal through which a sus- 
pected adulteress was made to go—the ceremony being of 
that terrifying nature, that, on the known principles of 
human nature, guilt or innocence could not fail to appear. 
From the earliest times, the jealousy of Eastern people 
has established ordeals for the detection and punishment 
of suspected unchastity in wives. The practice was deep- 
. rooted as well as universal. And it has been thought, 
that the Israelites being strongly biassed in favour of 
such usages, this law of jealousies “was incorporated 
amongst the other institutions of the Mosaic economy, in 
order to free it from the idolatrous rites which the hea- 
thens had blended with it.’”? Viewed in this light, its 
sanction by Divine authority in a corrected and improved 
form exhibits a proof at once of the wisdom and conde- 
scension of God. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-22. THE LAW OF THE NAZARITE IN His SEra- 
RATION. 2-6. When either man or woman... shall 
vow a vow of a Nazarite—i. e., “a separated one,” from 
a Hebrew word, to separate. And it was used to designate 
a class of persons who, under the impulse of extraordi- 
nary piety, and with a view to higher degrees of religious 
improvement, voluntarily renounced the occupations and 
pleasures of the world to dedicate themselves unreservedly 
to the Divine service. The yow might be taken by either 
sex, provided they had the disposal of themselves (ch. 30, 
4), and for a limited period—usually a month or a life- 
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time. (Judges 18. 5; 16. 17.) We do not know, perhaps, 
the whole extent of abstinence they practised. But they 
separated themselves from three things in particular— - 
viz., from wine, and all the varieties of vinous produce; 
from the application of a razor to their head, allowing 
their hair to grow; and from pollution by a dead body, 
The reasons of the self-restrictions are obvious, The use 
of wine tended to inflame the passions, intoxicate the 
brain, and create a taste for luxurious indulgence. The 
cutting off the hair being a recognized sign of unclean- 
ness (Leviticus 14. 8, 9), its unpolled luxuriance was a 
symbol of the purity he professed. Besides, its extraor- 
dinary length kept him in constant remembrance of his 
vow, as well as stimulated others to imitate his pious ex- 
ample. Moreover, contact with a dead body, disqnualify- 
ing for the Divine service, the Nazarite carefully avoided 
such a cause of unfitness, and, like the high priest, did 
not assist at the funeral rites of his nearest relatives, pres 
ferring his duty to God to the indulgence of his strongest 
natural affections. 8-11. If amy man die suddenly by 
him, and he hath defiled the head of his consecration 
—Cases of sudden death might occur to make him con- 
tract pollution; and in such circumstances he required, 
after shaving his head, to make the prescribed offerings 
necessary for the removal of ceremonial defilement, 
(Leviticus 15. 13; ch. 19.11.) But by the terms of this law 
an accidental defilement vitiated the whole of his *pre- 
vious observances, and he required to begin the period of 
his Nazaritism afresh. But even this full completion aid 
not supersede the necessity of a sin offering at the close, 
Sin mingles with our best and holiest performances, and 
the blood of sprinkling is necessary to procure acceptance 
to us and our services. 13-20, When the days of his 
separation are fulfilled, &c.—On the accomplishment 
of a limited vow of Nazaritism, Nazarites might cut their 
hair wherever they happened to be (Acts 18. 18); but the 
hair was to be carefully kept and brought to the door of 
the sanctuary. Then after the presentation of sin offer- 
ings and burnt offerings, it was put under the vessel in 
which the peace offerings were boiled; and the priest, 
taking the shoulder (Leviticus 7. 32), when boiled, and a 
cake and wafer of the meat offering, put them on the 
hands of the Nazarites to wave before the Lord, as a token 
of thanksgiving, and thus released them from their vow. 

23-27. THE ForM oF BLESSING THE PEOPLE. Speak 
unto Aaron and unto his sons, saying, On this wise 
ye shall bless the congregation of Israel, &c.—This 
passage records the solemn benediction which God ap- 
pointed for dismissing the people at the close of the daily 
service. The repetition of the name “Lord” or “ Jeho- 
vah” three times, expresses the great mystery of the God- 
head—three persons, and yet one God, The expressions 
in the separate clauses correspond to the respective offices 
of the Father, to ‘bless and keep us;” of the Son, to be 
“sracious to us; and of the Holy Ghost, to “give us 
peace.” And that the benediction, though pronounced 
by the lips of a fellow-man, derived its virtue, not from 
the priest, but from God, the encouraging assurance was 
added, ‘‘I the Lord will bless them.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Vef. 1-89, THE PRINCES’ OFFERINGS. 1. the day that 
Moses had fully set up the tabernacle—Those who take 
the word ‘day ’”’ as literally pointing to the exact date of 
the completion of the tabernacle, are under a necessity of 
considering the sacred narrative as disjointed, and this, 
portion of the history from the seventh to the eleventh 
chapters as out of its place—the chronology requiring that 
it should have immediately followed the fortieth chapter 
of Exodus, which relates that the tabernacle was reared 
on the first day of the first month of the second year. But 
that the term “day” is used in a loose and indetermina‘a 
sense, as synonymous with time, is evident from the fact . 
that not one day but several days were occupied with the 
transactions about to be described, So that this chapter 
stands in its proper place in the order of the history; after 
the tabernacle and its instruments, the altar and its ves- 


The Princes’ Offerings for the 


Sels, had been anointed (Leviticus 8. 10), the Levites sep- 
arated to the sacred service—the numbering of the people, 
and the disposal of the tribes about the tabernacle, in a 
certain order, which was observed by the princes in the 
presentation of their offerings, This would fix the period 
of the imposing ceremonial described in this chapter 
about a month after the completion of the tabernacle. 2, 
3. The princes of Israel . . , brought their offering be- 
fore the Lord—The finishing of the sacred edifice would, 
it may well be imagined, be hailed as an auspicious occa- 
sion, diffusing great joy and thankfulness throughout the 
whole population of Israel. But the leading men, not 
content with participating in the general expression of 
satisfaction, distinguished themselves by a movement, 
which, while purely spontaneous, was at the same time 
80 appropriate in the circumstances, and so equal in cha- 
racter, as indicates it to have been the result of concert 
and previous arrangement. It was an offerof the means 
of carriage, suitable to the migratory state of the nation 
in the wilderness, for transporting the tabernacle from 
place to place. In the pattern of that sacred tent ex- 
hibited on the mount, and to which its symbolic and typ- 
ical character required a faithful adherence, no provision 
had been made for its removal in the frequent journey- 
ings of the Israelites. That not being essential to the plan 
of the Divine architect, was left to be accomplished by vol- 
untary liberality; and whether we look to the judicious 
character of the gifts, or to the public manner in which 
they were presented, we have unmistakable evidence of 
the pious and patriotic feelings from which they ema- 
nated, and the extensive interest the occasion produced, 
The offerers were “the princes of Israzel, heads of the house 
of their fathers,” and the offering consisted of six covered 
wagons or little cars, and twelve oxen, two of the princes 
being partners in a wagon, and each furnishing an ox. 4, 
5. The Lord spake unto Moses saying, Take it of them, 
that they may be to do the service of the tabernacle 
of the congregation—They exhibited a beautiful exam- 
ple to all who are greatin dignity and in wealth, to be 
foremost in contributing to the support and in pro- 
moting the interests of religion. The strietness’of the in- 
junctions Moses had received to adhere with scrupulous 
fidelity to the divine model of the tabernacle probably 
led him to doubt whether he was at liberty to act in this 
matter without orders. God, however, relieved him by 
declaring His acceptance of the free-will offerings, as well 
as by giving instructions as to the mode of their distribu- 
tion among the Levites. It is probable that in doing so, 
He merely sanctioned the object for which they were 
offered, and that the practical wisdom of the offerers had 
previously determined that they should be distributed 
“unto the Levites, to every man according to his service ;” 
i. e., more or fewer were assigned to each of the Levitical 


divisions, as their department of duty seemed to require. 


This divine sanction it is of great importance to notice, as 
establishing the principle, that, while in the great matters 
of divine worship and church-government we are to ad- 
here faithfully to the revealed rule of faith and duty, minor 
arrangements respecting them may be lawfully made, 
according to the means and convenience of God’s people 
in different places. “There isa great deal left to human 
regulation—appendages of undoubted convenience, and 
which it were as absurd to resist on the ground that an 
express warrant cannot be produced for them, as to pro- 
test against the convening of the people to divine service, 
because there is no Scripture for the erection and ringing 
of a church bell.” [CHALMERS.] 6-9. Moses took the 
wagons and the oxen—The Heb. word seems to be fairly 
rendered by the word ‘“‘wagons.” Wheel carriages of 
some kind are certainly intended; and as they were cov- 
ered, the best idea we can form of them is, that they bore 
some resemblance to our tilted wagons. That wheel car- 
riages were anciently used in Egypt, and in what is now 
Asiatic Turkey, is attested, not only by history, but by 
existing sculptures and paintings.. Some of these the Is- 
raelites might have brought with them at their departure; 
and others, the skilful artisans, who did the mechanical 
work of the tabernacle, could easily have constructed, ac- 
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cording to models with which they had been familiar, 
Each wagon was drawn by two oxen, anda greater num- 
ber does not seem to have been employed on any of the 
different occasions mentioned in Scripture. Oxen seem 
to have been generally used for draught in ancient times 
among other nations as wellas the Hebrews; and they 
continue still to be employed in dragging the few carts 
which are in use in some parts of Western Asia. [K1rro.] 
gave them unto the Levites—The principle of distribu- 
tion was natural and judicious—The Merarites having 
twice the number of wagons and oxen appropristed to 
them that the Gershonites had; obviously because, while 
the latter had charge only of the coverings and hangings 
—the light but precious and richly-embroidered drapery— 
the former were appointed to transport all the heavy and 
bulky materials—the boards, bars, pillars, and sockets— 
in short, all the larger articles of furniture. Whoever 
thinks only of the enormous weight of metal, the gold, 
silver, brass, &c., that were on the bases, chapiters, and 
pillars, &c., will probably come to the conclusion that four 
wagons and eight oxen were not nearly sufficient for the 
conveyance of so vast a load. Besides, the Merarites were 
not very numerous, as they amounted only to 8200 men 
from thirty years and upward; and, therefore, there is 
reason to suppose that a much greater number of wagons 
would afterwards be found necessary, and be furnished, 
than were given on this occasion. [CALMET.] Others, who 
consider the full number of wagons and oxen to be stated 
in the sacred record, suppose that the Merarites may have 
carried many of the smaller things in their hands—the 
sockets, for instance, which being each a talent weight, 
was one man’s burden, (2 Kings 5. 23.) The Kohathites 
had neither wheeled vehicles nor beasts of burden as- 
signed them, because, being charged with the transport of 
the furniture belonging to the holy place, the sacred worth 
and character of the vessels entrusted to them (see on ch. 4, 
15) demanded a more honourable mode of conveyance, 
These were carried by those Levites shoulder-high. Even 
in this minute arrangement every reflecting reader will 
perceive the evidence of Divine wisdom and holiness; and 
a deviation from the prescribed rule of duty led, in one re- 
corded instance, toa manifestation ofholy displeasure, cal- 
culated to make a salutary and solemn impression. (2Sam- 
uel 6, 6-13.) 10, 11. The princes offered for dedicating 
of the altar, &c.—“ Altar” is here used in the singular for 
the plural; for itis evident, from the kind of offerings, that 
the altars of burnt offering and incense are both referred 
«to. This was not the first or proper dedication of those 
altars, which had been made by Moses and Aaron some 
time before. But it might be considered an additional 
dedication—those offerings being the first that were made 
for particular persons or tribes. They shall offer each 
prince on his day, &c.—Eastern princes were accustomed 
anciently, as they are in Persia still on a certain yearly 
festival, to sit upon their thrones in great state, when the 
princes and nobies, from all parts of their dominions, 
appear before them with ¢ributary presents, which form ~ 
a large proportion of their royal revenue. And in the. 
offering of all gifts or presents to great personages, every 
article is presented singly and with ostentatious display. 
The tabernacle being the palace of their great King, as 
wellas the sanctuary of their God, the princes of Israel 
may be viewed, on the occasion under notice, as present- 
ing their tributary offerings, and in the same manner of 
successive detail, which accords with the immemorial 
usages of the East. A day was set apart for each,as much 
for the imposing solemnity and splendour of the cere- 
mony, as for the prevention of disorder and hurry; and it 
is observable that, in the order of offering, regard was 
paid to priority not of birth, but of rank and dignity as 
they were ranked in the camp—beginning at the east, 
proceeding to the south, then to the west, and closing 
with the north, according to the course of the sun. 12-17. 
He that offered his offering the first day, Nahshon.., 
of the tribe of Judah, &c.—Judah having had the pre- 
cedence assigned to it, the prince or head of tnat tribe 
was the first admitted to offer as its representative; and 
his offering, as well as that of the others, is thought, from 
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its costliness, to have been furnished not from his own 
private means, but from the general contributions of each 
tribe. Some parts of the offering, as the animals for sac- 
rifice, were for the ritual service of the day, the peace 
offerings being by much the most numerous, as the 
princes and some of the people joined with the priests 
afterwards in celebrating the occasion with festive re- 
joicing. Hence the feast of dedication became afterwards 
an anniversary festival. Other parts of the offering were 
intended for permanent use, as utensils necessary in the 
service of the sanctuary, as an immense platter and bowl 
(Exodus 25.29), which, being of silver, were to be em- 
ployed at the altar of burnt offering, or in the court, not 
in the holy place, all the furniture of which was of solid 
or plated gold; and a golden spoon, the contents of which 
show its destination to have been the altar of incense. 
The word rendered “spoon” means a hollow cup, in the 
shape of a hand, with which the priests on ordinary occa- 
sions might lift a quantity from the incense-box to throw 
on the altar-fire, or into the censers; but on the ceremo- 
nial on the day of the annual atonement no instrument 
was allowed but the high priest’s own hands. (Leviticus 
16.12.) 18. On the second, Nethaneel, prince of Issa- 
char, did offer—This tribe being stationed on the right 
side of Judah, offered next through its representative; 
then Zebulun, which was on the left side; and so on in 
orderly succession, every tribe making the same kind 
of offering and in the same amount, to show that, as 
each was under equal obligation, each rendered an equal 
tribute. Although each offering made was the same in 
quantity as well as quality, a separate notice is given of 
each, as a separate day was appointed for the presenta- 
tion, that equal honour might be conferred on each, and 
none appear to be overlooked or slighted. And as the 
sacred books were frequently read in public, posterity, in 
each-successive age, would “feel a livelier interest in the 
national worship, from the permanent recognition of the 
offerings made by the ancestors of the respective tribes. 
But while this was done in one respect, as subjects offer- 
ing tribute to their king, it was in another respect, a 
purely religious act. The vessels offered were for a sacri- 
ficial use—the animals brought were clean and fit for sac- 
rifice, both symbolically denoting, that while God was to 
dwell amongst them as their Sovereign, they were a holy 
people, who by this offering dedicated themselves to God, 
48, On the seventh day—Surprise has been expressed by 
some that this work of presentation was continued on 
the Sabbath. But assuming that the seventh day re- 
ferred to was a Sabbath (which is uncertain), the work* 
was of a directly religious character, and perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the design of the sacred day. 84-88. This 
was the dedication of the altar—The inspired historian 
here sums up the separate items detailed in the preceding 
narrative, and the aggregate amount is as follows: 121 
silver chargers, each weighing 130 shekels —1560; 12 silver 
bowls, each 70 shekels = 840: total weight. A _ silver 
charger at 130 shekels, reduced to troy weight, made 
75 02z., 9 dwts., 168.31 gr.; and # silver bowl at 70 shekels 
amounts to 40 oz., 12 dwts., 21 21.31 gr. The total weight 
of the 12 chargers is therefore 905 oz., 16 dwts., 33.11 gr., 
and that of the 12 bowls 487 oz., 14 dwts., 204.3l'gr.; making 
the total weight of silver vessels 1393 oz., 10 dwts., 23 7.31 
gr.; which, at 5s. per oz., is equal to £383 Is. 8!d. The 12 
golden spoons, allowing each to be 5 0z., 16 dwts., 3.31 gr., 
amount to 69 0z., 3 dwts., 13 5.31 gr., which, at £4 per oz., is 
equal to £320 14s. 10id., and added to the amount of the 
Silver, makes a total of £703 16s.6}d. Besides these the 
offerings comprised 12 bullocks, 12 rams, 12 lambs, 24 
goats, 60 rams, 60 he-goats, 60 lambs—amounting in all to 
240. So large a collection of cattle offered for sacrifice on 
one occasion proves both the large flocks of the Israelites 
and the abundance of pastures which were then, and still 
are, found in the valleys that lie between the Sinaitic 
Mountains. All travellers attest the luxuriant verdure 
of those extensive wadys; and that they were equally or 
still more rich in pasture anciently, is confirmed by the 
numerous flocks of the Amalekites, as well as of Nabal, 
which were fed in the wilderness of Paran (1 Samuel 15, 
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9.) 89. And when Moses was gone into the tabers 
nacle of the congregation to speak with him—As a 
king gives private audience to his minister, so special 
license was granted to Moses, who, though not a priest, 
was admitted into the sanctuary to receive instructions 
from. his heavenly King as occasion demanded. then 
he heard the voice of one speaking to him—Though 
standing on the outer side of the veil, he could distinetly 
hear it, and the mention of this circumstance is important 
as the fulfilment, at the dedication of the tabernacle, ofa 
special promise made by the Lord Christ himself, the 
Angel of the Covenant, commanding its erection, (Exodus 
25,22.) It was the reward of Moses’ zeal and obedience; 
and, in like manner, to all who love Him and keep His 
commandments He will manifest Himself. (John 14, 21.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 14. How THE LAMPS ARE TO BE LIGHTED. 1. The 
Lord spake unto Moses—The order of this chapter sug- 
gests the idea that the following instructions were given 
to Moses while he was within the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, after the princes had completed their offering, 
But from the tenor of the instructions, it is more likely 
that they were given immediately after the Levites had 
been given to the priests (see on chaps. 3., 4.), and that the 
record of these instructions had been postponed till the 
narrative of other transactions in the camp had been 
made. [PATRICK.] 2. Speak unto Aaron, &c,—The can- 
dlestick, which was made of one solid, massy piece of pure 
gold, with six lamps supported on as many branches, a 
seventh in the centre surmounting the shaft itself (Exo- 
dus 25.31; 37.17), and completed according to the pattern 
shown in the mount, was now to be lighted, when the 
other things in the sanctuary began to be applied to ré- 
ligious service. It was Aaron’s personal duty, as the ser- 
vant of God, to light His house, which, being without 
windows, required the aid of lights. (2 Peter 1.19.) And 
the course he was ordered to follow was first to light the 
middle lamp from thealtar-fire, and then the otherlamps 
from each other—a course symbolical of all the light of 
heavenly truth being derived from Christ, and diffused 
by his ministers throughout the world. (Revelation 4. 5.) 
the seven lamps shall give light over agaimst the 
candlestick, &c.—The candlestick stood elose to the 
boards of the sanctuary, on the south side, in full view 
of the table of showbread on the north (Exodus 26,35), 
having one set of its lamps turned towards the east, and 
another towards the west; so that all parts of the taber- 
nacle were thus lighted up. 

5-22. THE CONSECRATION OF THE LEVITES. Take the Le- 
vites and cleanse them—This passage describes the con- 
secration of the Levites. Although the tribe was to be de- 
voted to the Divine service, their hereditary descent alone 


_ was not asufficient qualification for entering on the duties 


of the sacred office. They were to beset apart by a special 
ceremony, which, however, was much simpler than that 
appointed for the priests; neither washing nor anointing, 
nor investiture with official robes, was necessary. Their 
purification consisted, along with the offering of the req- 
uisite sacrifices (Leviticus 1.4; 3.2; 4, 4), in being sprinkled 
by water mixed with the ashes of a red heifer (ch. 19.9), 
and shaved all over, and their clothes washed—a com- 
bination of symbolical acts which was intended to re- 
mind them of the mortification of carnal and worldly 
desires, and the maintenance of that purity in heart and 
life which became the servants of God. 9. Thou shalt 
gather the whole assembly of the children of Israel 
together, &c.—As it was plainly impossible that the whole 
multitude of the Israelites could do this, a select portion 
of them must be meant. This party, who laid their hands 
upon the Levites, are supposed by some to have been the 
first-born, who by that act, transferred their peculiar 
privilege of acting as God’s ministers to the Levitical 
tribe; and by others, to have been the princes, who thugs 
blessed them, It appears, from this passage, that the im- 
position of hands was a ceremony used in consecrating 
persons to holy offices in the ancient, as, from the example 
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of our Lord and his apostles, it has been perpetuated in 
the Christian Church. 11-13. Aaron shall offer the Le- 
vites—Heb., as a wave offering; and it has been thought 
probable that the high priest, in bringing the Leyites one 
by one to the altar, directed them to make some simple 
movements of their persons, analogous to what was done 
at the presentation of the wave offerings before the Lord. 
Thus were they first devoted as an offering to God, and by 
him surrendered to the priests to be employed in his ser- 
vice. The consecration ceremonial was repeated in the 
‘case of every Levite who was talcen, as at a later period 
was done, to assist the priests in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple. (See on 2 Chronicles 29,34.) 14. The Levites shall 
be mine—i. ¢., exempt from all military duty or secular 
work—free from all pecuniary imposition, and wholly de- 
voted to the custody and service of the sanctuary. 15. 
Aftev that, the Levites shall go in to do the service of 
the tabernacle of the comgregation—into the court, to 
assist the priests; and at removal into the tabernacle— 
i. e., the door of it—to receive the covered furniture. 19. 
to make an atonement for the children of Israel, &c.— 
to aid the priests in that expiatory work; or, as the words 
may be rendered, “to make redemption for,” the Levites 
being exchanged or substituted for the first-born for this 
important end, that there might bea sanctified body of 
men appointed to guard the sanctuary, and not allow the 
people to approach or presumptuously meddle with holy 
things, which would expose them to the angry judgments 
of Heaven. 24. From twenty-five years old, &c.—(cf. 
ch. 4,3.) They entered on their work in their 25th year, as 
pupils and probationers, under the superintendence and 
direction of their senior brethren; and at 30 they were ad- 
mitted to the full discharge of their official functions, 25. 
From the age of fifty they shail cease waiting upon 
' the service thereof, &c.—i.e., on the laborious and ex- 
hausting parts of their work. 26. But shall minister 
with their brethren—in the performance of easier and 
higher duties, instructing and directing the young, or 
*superintending important trusts. ‘They also serve who 
only wait.” [MILTon.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver.1-5, THE PASSovER ENJOINED. 2. Let the chil- 
dren of Isracl also keep the passover at his appointed 
season, &c.—The date of this command to keep the pass- 
over in the wilderness was given shortly after the erec- 
tion and consecration of the tabernacle, and preceded the 
numbering of the people by amonth. (Cf. v.1 with ch. 1. 
1,2.) Butitis narrated after that transaction, in order to 
introduce the notice of a particular case, for which a law 
was provided to meet the occasion. This was the first ob- 
servance of the passover since the exodus; and without 
a positive injunction, the Israelites were under no obliga- 
tion to keep it till their settlement in the land of Canaan. 
(Exodus 12, 25,) The anniversary was kept on the exact 
day of the year on which they, twelve months before, had 
departed from Egypt; and it was marked by all the pecu- 
liar rites—the he-lamb and the unleavened bread. The 
materials would be easily procured—the lambs from their 
numerous flocks, and the meal for the unleavened bread, 
by the aid of Jethro, from the land of Midian, which was 
adjoining their camp. (Exodus 3.1.) But their girded 
loins, their sandalled feet, and their staff in their hand, 
being mere circumstances attending a hurried departure, 
and not essential to the rite, were not repeated. It is 
supposed to have been the only observance of the feast 
during their 40 years’ wandering; and Jewish writers say 
that, as none could eat the passover except they were cir- 
cumcised (Exodus 12, 48, 44,48), and circumcision was not 
practised in the wilderness, there could be no renewal of 
the paschal solemnity. . 

ASECOND PASSOVER ALLOWED. Ver.6-l4. There were 
certain men who were defiled by the dead body of a 
man—To discharge the last offices to the remains of de- 
ceased relatives was imperative; and yet attendance on 
a funeral entailed ceremonial defilement, which led to ex- 
clusion from all society and from the camp for seven days, 
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Some persons who were in this situation at the arrival of 
the first paschal anniversary, being painfuliy perplexed 
about the course of duty, because they were temporarily 
disqualified at the proper season, and having no opportu- 
nity of supplying their want, were liable to a total priva- 
tion of all their privileges, laid their case before Moses, 
Jewish writers assert that these men were the persons 
who had carried out the dead bodies of Nadab and Abihu, 
8. Moses seid unte them, Stand siill, I will hear what 
the Lord will command concerning you—aA solution of 
the difficulty was soon obtained, it being enacted, by Di- 
vine authority, that to those who might be disqualified, hy 
the occurrence of a death in their family circle, or unable 
by distance to keep the passover on the anniversary day, a 
special license was granted of observing it by themselves 
on the same day and hour of the following month, under 
a due attendance to all the solemn formalities. (See on 2 
Chronicles 30,2.) But the observance was imperative on 
all who did not labour under these impediments, 14, If 
astranger shall sojourn among you and will keep the 
passover—Gentile converts, or proselytes, as they were 
afterwards called, were admitted, if circumcised, to the 
same privileges as native Israclites, and were liable to ex- . 
communication if they neglected the passovyer. But cir- 
cumcision was an indispensable condition; and whoever 
did not submit to that rite, was prohibited, under the 
sternest penalties, from eating the passover. ; 

15-23. A CLOUD GUIDETH THE ISRAELITES. The cloud 
covered the tabermacie—The inspired historian here 
enters on an entirely new subject, which might properly 
have formed a separate chapter, beginning at this yerse 
and ending at v. 29 of the following chapter. [CALMnrtr.] 
The cloud was a visible token of God’s special presence 
and guardian care of the Israelites. (Exodus 14, 20; Psalm 
105, 39.) It was easily distinguishable fron) all other clouds 
by its peculiar form and its fixed position; for from the 
day of the completion of the tabernacle it rested by day 
as a dark, by night as a fiery, column on that part of the 
sanctuary which contained the ark of the. testimony. 
(Leviticus 16.2.) 17%. When the cloud was taken uwp—- 
i. e., rose to a higher elevation, so as to be conspicuous at 
the remotest extremities of the camp.. That was a signal 
for removal; and, accordingly, itis properly called (v.18) 
“the commandment of the Lord.” It was a visible token 
of the presence of God; and from it, as a glorious throne, 
He gave the order. So that its motion regulated the com- 
mencement and termination of all the journeys of the 
Israelites. (See on Exodus 14.19.) 19. When the cloud 
tarried long upon the tabernacle, , , . them Israel kept 
the charge of the Lord and jourmeyed not—A desert 
life has its attractions, and constant movements create 2 
passionate love of change. Many incidents show that 
the Israelites had strougly imbibed this nomad habit, 
and were desirous of hastening to Canaan. But still the 
phases of the cloud indicated the command of Ged: and 
whatsoever irksomeness they might have felt in remain- 
ing long stationary in camp, ‘‘when the cloud tarried 
upon the tabernacle many days, they kept the charge of 
the Lord, and journeyed not.’’ Happy for them had they 
always exhibited this spirit of obedience! and happy for 
all if, through the wilderness of this world, we implicitly 
follow the leadings of God’s providence and the diree- 
tions of God’s word! 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-36. THE USE OF THE SILVER TRUMPETS. 2. 
Make thee two trumpets of silwer—These trumpets 
were of a long form, in opposition to that of the Egyptian 
trumpets, with which the people were convened to the 
worship of Osiris, and which were curved like ramsg’ 
horns. Those which Moses made, as described by Jose- 
phus, and represented on the arch of Titus, were straight, 
a cubit or more in length, the tubes of the thickness of # 
flute, and both extremities bore a close resemblance to 
those in use amongst us. They were of solid silvyer—so 
as, from the purity of the metal, to give a shrill, distines 
sound; and there were two of them, probably because 
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tnere were only two sons of Aaron; but ata later period 
the number was greatly increased. (Joshua 6,8; 2 Chron- 
icles 5.12.) And although the camp comprehended 2,500,000 
of people, two trumpets would be quite sufficient, for 
sound is conveyed easily through the pure atmosphere 
and reverberated strongly amongst the valleys of the 
Sinaitic hills. 3. when they shall blow with them— 
There seem to have been signals made by a difference in 
the loudness and variety in the notes, suited for different 
occasions, and which experience made the Israelites 
easily distinguish. A simple uniform sound by both 
trumpets summoned a general assembly of the people; 
the blast of a single trumpet convoked the princes to 
consult on public affairs; notes of some other kind were 
made to sound an alarm, whether for journeying or for 
war. One alarm was the recognized signal for the eastern 
division of the camp—viz., the tribes of Judah, Issachar, 
and Zebulun—to march; two alarms gave the signal for 
the southern to move; and, though it is not in our pres- 
ent Hebrew text, the Septuagint has, that on three alarms 
being sounded, those on the west; while on four blasts, 
those on the north decamped. Thus the greatest order 
and discipline were established in the Israelitish camp— 
- no military march could be better regulated. 8. The 
sons of Aaron the priests shall blow with the trump- 
ets, &c.—Neither the Levites nor any in the common 
ranks of the people could be employed in this office of 
signal-giving. In order to attract greater attention and 
more faithful observance, it was reserved to the priests 
alone, as the Lord’s ministers; and as anciently in Persia 
and other Eastern countries the alarm trumpets were 
sounded from the tent of the sovereign, so were they 
blown from the tabernacle, the visible residence of Is- 
rael’s King. 9. If ye go to war—In the land of Canaan, 
either when attacked by foreign invaders, or when they 
went to take possession according to the Divine promise, 
ye—i.e., the priests—shall blow an alarm, This advice 
was accordingly acted upon (ch. 31.6; 2 Chronicles 18. 12); 
and in the circumstances it was an act of devout confi- 
dence in God. A solemn and religious act on the eve of a 
battle has often animated the hearts of those who felt 
they were engaged in a good and just cause; and so the 
blowing of the trumpet, being an ordinance of God, pro- 
duced that effect on the minds of the Israelites. But 
more is meant by the words—viz., that God would, as it 
were, be aroused by the trumpet to bless with His pres- 
ence and aid. 10. Also in the days of your gladness, 
and in your solemn days—i. c., festive and thanksgiving 
occasions were to be ushered in with the trumpets, as all 
feasts afterwards were (Psalm 81.3; 2 Chronicles 29. 27), to 
intimate the joyous and delighted feelings with which 
they engaged in the service of God, 11. It came to pass 
on the twentieth day of the second month in the 
second year, &c.—The Israelites had lain encamped in 
Wady-Er-Rahah and the neighbouring valleys of the 
Sinaitic range for the space of 11 months 29 days. (Cf. 
Exodus 19.1.) Besides the religious purposes of the high- 
est importance to which their long sojourn at Sinai was 
subservient, the Israelites, after the hardships and op- 
pression of the Egyptian servitude, required an interval 
of repose and refreshment. They were neither physic- 
ally nor morally in a condition to enter the lists with the 
warlike people they lad to encounter before obtaining 
possession of Canaan. But the wondrous transactions at 
Sinai—the arm of Jehovah so visibly displayed in their 
fayour—the covenant entered into, and the special bless- 
ings guaranteed, began a course of moral and religious 
education which moulded the character of this people— 
made them acquainted with their high destiny, and in- 
spired them with those noble principles of Divine truth 
and righteousness which alone make a great nation. 
12. Wilderness of Paran—It stretched from the base 
of the Sinaitic group, or from Et-Tyh, over that ex- 
tensive plateau to the south-western borders of Pales- 
tine, 13-27. The children of Israel took their jour- 
ney by the hand of Moses—It is probable that Moses, 
on the breaking up of the encampment, stationed him- 
self on some eminence to see the ranks defile in order 
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through the embouchure of the mountains, The march- . 


ing order is described (ch. 2.); but, as the vast horde 
are represented here in actual migration, it may be 
proper to notice the extraordinary care that was taken 
for ensuring the safe conveyance of the holy things. 
In the rear of Judah, which, with the tribes of Issachar 
and Zebulun, led the van, followed the Gershonites 
and Merarites with the heavy and coarser materials of 
the tabernacle. Next in order were set in motion the 
flank divisions of Reuben and Ephraim; and then came 
the Kohathites, who occupied the centre of the moving 
mass, bearing the sacred utensils on their shoulders, and 
were so far behind the other portions of the Levyitical 
body, that these would have time at the new encampment 
to rear the framework of the tabernacle ere the Kohath- 
ites arrived. Last of all, Dan, with the associated tribes, 
brought up the rereward of the immense carayan. Each 
tribe was marshalled under its prince or chief, and in all 
their movements rallied around its own standard, 29. 
Hobab, the son of Raguel the Midianite—called also 
Reuel, the same as Jethro. Hobab, the son of this Mid- 
jianite chief, and brother-in-law to Moses, seems to have 
sojourned among the Israelites during the whole period 
of their encampment at Sinai, and now on their removal 
proposed returning to his own abode. Moses urged him 
to remain, both for his own benefit, in a religious point 
of view, and from the useful services his nomad habits 
could enable him to render, 31. Leave us not, I pray 
thee... and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes— 
The earnest importunity of Moses to secure the attend- 
ance of this man, when he enjoyed the benefit of the 
directing cloud, has surprised many, But it should be 
recollected that the guidance of the cloud, though it 
showed the general route to be taken through the track- 
less desert, would not be so special and minute as to point 
out the places where pasture, shade, and water were to 
be obtained, and which were often hid in obscure spots by 
the shifting sands, Besides, several detachments were 
sent off from the main body; the services of Hobab, not 
as a single Arab, but as a prince of a powerful clan, would 
have been exceedingly useful. 32. If thou go with us 
... What goodness the Lord will show unto us, the 
same will we do unto thee—A strong inducementis here 
held out; but it seems not to have changed the young 
man’s purpose, for he departed and settled in his own 
district. (See on Judges 1.16; 1 Samuel 15. 6.) 33. They 
departed three days’ journey—i. e., the first day’s prog- 
ress being very small, about 18 or 20 miles. ark of the 


covenant went before them—It was carried in the 


centre, and hence some eminent commentators think the 
passage should be rendered, “the ark went in their pres- 
ence,’ the cloud above upon it being conspicuous in their 
eyes. But it is probable that the cloudy pillar, which, 
while stationary, rested upon the ark, preceded them in 
the march—as, when in motion at one time (Exodus 14, 
19), it is expressly said to have shifted its place. 35, 36. 
When the ark set forward, Moses said, Rise up, Lord, 
and let thime enemies be scattered—Moses, as the organ 
of the people, uttered an appropriate prayer both at the 
commencement and the end of each journey. Thus all 
the journeys were sanctified by devotion; and so should 
our prayer be, “If thy presence go not with us, carry us 
not hence.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-35. MANNA LOATHED. 1. When the people 
complained it displeased the Lord, &c.—Unaccustomed 
to the fatigues of travel, and wandering into the depths 
of a desert, less mountainous, but far more gloomy and 
desolate than that of Sinai, without any near prospect 
of the rich country that had been promised, they fell into 
a state of vehement discontent, which was vented at these 
irksome and fruitless journeyings, The displeasure of 
God was manifested against the ungrateful complainers 
by fire sent in an extraordinary manner. It is worthy 
of notice, however, that the discontent seems to have 
been confined to the extremities of the camp, where, in 
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DISCIPLINED TROOPS OF THE TIME OF TH# XVIITH DYNASTY. 
From Wilkinson. 
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Manna Loathed. 


all likelihood, “the mixed multitude” had their station. 
At the intercession of Moses, the appalling judgment 
ceased, and the name given to the place, “Taberah” (a 
burning), remained ever after a monument of national 
sin and punishment, (See on v, 34, 35.) 4. The mixed 
multitude that was among them fell a lusting—These 
consisted of Egyptians. To dream of banquets and plenty 
of animal food in the desert becomes a disease of the im- 
agination; and to this excitement of the appetite no 
people are more liable than the natives of Egypt. But the 
Israclites participated in the same feelings, and expressed 
dissatisfaction with the manna on which they had 
hitherto been supported, in comparison with the vege- 
table luxuries with which they had been regaled in 
Egypt. 5. We remember the fish which we did eat in 
Egypt freely—See on Exodus 7, 21. The people of Egypt 
are accustomed to an almost exclusive diet of fish, either 
fresh or sun-dried, during the hot season in April and 
May—the very season when the Israelites were travelling 
in this desert. Lower Egypt, where were the brick-kilns 
in which they were employed, afforded great facilities for 
obtaining fish in the Mediterranean, the lakes and the 
eanals of the Nile... cacumbers—The Egyptian species 
is smooth, of a cylindrical form, and about a foot in 
length. It is highly esteemed by the natives, and when 
in season is liberally partaken of, being greatly mellowed 
by the infiuence of the sun. melons—The watermelons 
are meant, which grow on thedeep loamy soil after the 
subsidence of the Nile; and as they afford a juicy and 
cooling fruit, all classes make use of them for meat, drink, 
and medicine. leeks—by some said to be a species of 
grass cresses, which is much relished as a kind of season- 
ing.. omioms—the same as ours; but instead of being 
nauseous, and affecting the eyes, they are sweet to the 
taste, good for the stomach, and form to a large extent the 
aliment of the labouring classes. garlic—is now nearly 
if not altogether extinct in Egypt, although it seems to 
have grown anciently in great abundance. The herbs 
now mentioned form a diet very grateful in warm 
countries, where vegetables and other fruits of the season 
are much more used than with us. We can scarcely 
wonder that both the Egyptian hangers-on, and the 
general body of the Israelites, incited by their clamours, 
also complained bitterly of the want of the refreshing 
viands in their toilsome wanderings. But after all their 
experience of the bounty and care of God, their vehement 
longing for the luxuries of Egypt was an impeachment 
of the Divine arrangements; and if it was the sin that be- 
set them in the desert, it became them more strenuously 
to repress a rebellious spirit, as dishonouring to God, and 
unbecoming their relation to Him as a chosen people. 
. 6-9. But now there is nothing but this manna—Daily 
familiarity had disgusted them with the sight and taste 
of the monotonous food; and, ungrateful for the heavenly 
gift, they longed for a change of fare. It may be noticed 
that the resemblance of the manna to coriander seed was 
not in the colour, but in the size and figure; and from its 
comparison to bdellium, which is either a drop of white 
gum or a white pearl, we are enabled to form a better idea 
of it. Moreover, it is evident, from the process of baking 
into cakes, that it could not have been the natural manna 
of the Arabian desert, for that is too gummy or unctuous 
to admit of being ground into meal. In taste it is said 
(Exodus 16. 31), to have been like “wafers made with 
honey,” and here to have the taste of fresh oil. The dis- 
crepancy in these statements is only apparent; for in the 
former the manna is described in its raw state; in the 
latter, after it was ground and baked. The minute de- 
seription given here of its nature and use was designed to 
show the great sinfulness of the people in being dissatis- 
fied with such excellent food, furnished so plentifully and 
gratuitously. 10-15. Moses said unto the Lord, Where- 
fore hast thou afflicted thy servant, &c.—It is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with his feelings, although the 
tone and language of his remonstrances to#God cannot be 
justified. He was in a most distressing situation—hav- 
ing a mighty multitude under his care, with no means of 
satisfying theirclamorousdemands. Their conduct shows 
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responsibilities of his office. 


Seventy Elders Appointed. 


how deeply they had been debased and demoralized by 
long oppression ; while his reveals a state of mind agonized 
and almost overwhelmed by a sense of the undivided 
16,17. The Lord said unto 
Moses, Gather unto me seventy men of the elders— 
(Exodus 3, 16; 5.6; 24, 9; 18, 21, 24; Leviticus 4.15.) An 
order of seventy was to be created, either by a selection 
from the existing staff of elders, or by the appointment 
of new ones, empowered to assist him by their collective 
wisdom and experience in the onerous cares of govern- 
ment. The Jewish writers say that this was the origin of 
the Sanhedrim, or supreme appellate court of their nation, 
But there is every reason to believe that it was only a 
temporary expedient, adopted to meet a trying exigency. 
17. I will come dawn—i. e., not in a visible manner, or 
by local descent, but by the tokens of the Divine presence 
and operations, And take of the spirit which is upon 
thee—The spirit means the gifts and influences of the 
Spirit (ch. 27. 18; Joel 2. 28; John 7. 39; 1 Corinthians 14, 12), 
and by “taking the spirit of Moses, and putting it upon 
them,’ is not to be understood that the qualities of the 
great leader were to be in any degree impaired, but that 
the elders would be endowed with a portion of the same 
gifts, especially of prophecy (v. 25)—4. e., an extraordinary 
penetration in discovering hidden and settling difficult 
things. 18-20. Say thou unto the people, Sanctify 
yourselves against to-morrow, and ye shall eat flesh 
—i. e., “prepare yourselves,” by repentance and submis-. 
sion, to receive to-morrow the flesh you Glamour for. But 
it is evident that the tenor of the language implied a 
severe rebuke, and that the blessing promised would 
prove a curse. 21-23, Moses said, The people among 
whom I am, are six hundred thousand, . . . shall the 
flocks and herds be slain for them, to suffice them ?#— 
The great leader, struck with a promise so astonishing as 
that of suddenly furnishing, in the midst of the desert, 
more than two millions of people with flesh for a whole 
month, betrayed an incredulous spirit, surprising in one 
who had witnessed so many stupendous miracles, But it 
is probable that it was only a feeling of the moment—at 
all events, the incredulous doubt was uttered only to him- 
self—and ‘not, as afterwards, publicly and to the scandal 
of the people. (See on ch. 20, 10.) It was, therefore, sharply 
reproved, but not punished. 24. Meses gathered the 
seventy men of the elders of the people, &c.—That 
place was chosen for the convocation, because, as it was 
there God manifested Himself, there His spirit would be 
directly imparted—there the minds of the elders them- 
selves would be inspired with reverential awe, and their 
office invested with greater respect in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. 25. When the Spirit rested upon them, they 
prophesied, and did not cease—As those elders were 
constituted civil governors, their “prophesying”’ must be 
understood as meaning the performance of their civil and 
sacred duties, by the help of those extraordinary endow- 
ments they had received, and by their not “ceasing,” 
either that they continued to exercise their gifts uninter- 
ruptedly the first day (see 1 Samuel 19, 24), or that these 
were permanent gifts, which qualified them in an eminent 
degree for discharging the duty of public magistrates. 
26-29. But there remained two of the men in the 
camp—They did not repair with the rest to the taber- 
nacle, either from modesty in shrinking from the as- 
sumption of a public office, or being prevented by some 
ceremonial defilement. They, however, received the gifts 
of the Spirit as well as their brethren; and when Moses 
was urged to forbid their prophesying, his answer dis- 
played a noble disinterestedness as well as zeal for the 
glory of God akin to that of our Lord. (Mark 9. 39.) 31- 
35. There went forth a wind from the Lord, and 
brought quails from the sea, &c.—These migratory 
birds (see on Exodus 16, 18) were on their journey from 
Egypt, when “the wind from the Lord,’ an east wind 
(Psalm 78. 26), forcing them to change their course, wafted 
them over the Red Sea to the camp of Israel. Let them 
fall a day’s journey—If the journey of an individual is 
meant, this space might be thirty miles; if the inspired 
historian referred to the whole host, ten miles would be 
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as far as they could march in one day in the sandy desert, 
under a vertical sun. Assuming it to be twenty miles, 
this immense cloud of quails (Psalm 77. 27) covered @ 
space of forty miles in diameter. Others reduce it to six- 
teen. ‘But it is doubtful whether the measurement be 
from ‘the centre or the extremities of the camp. It is evi- 
dent, however, that the language describes the countless 
number of these quails. as it were two cubits high— 
Some have supposed that they fell on the ground above 
each other to that height—a supposition which would 
leave a vast quantity useless as food to the Israelites, who 
were forbidden to eat any animal that died of itself, or 
from which the blood was not poured out. Others think 
that, being exhausted with a long flight, they could not 
fiy more than three feet above the earth, and so were 
easily felled or caught. A more.recent explanation ap- 
plies the phrase, “two cubits high,” not to the accumula- 
tion of the mass, but to the size of the individual birds, 
Flocks of large red-legged cranes, three feet high, measur- 
ing seyen feet from tip to tip, have been frequently seen 
on the western shores of the Gulf of Akahba, or eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. [STANLEY, SHUBERT.] 32. People 
stood up—i. e., rose up in eager haste—some at one time, 
others at another—some, perhaps, through avidity, both 
day and night. ten homers—ten ass’ loads; or, ‘‘ homers” 
may be used indefinitely, as in Exodus 8. 14; Judges 15, 
16; and ‘‘ten’’ for many: so that the phrase ten homers is 
equivalent to great heaps. The collectors were probably 
‘one or two from each family; and, being distrustful of 
God’s goodness, gathered not for immediate consumption 
only, but for future use. In eastern and southern seas, 
innumerable quails are often seen, which, when weary, 
fall down, covering every spot on the deck and rigging of 
vessels; and in Egypt they come in such myriads that 
the people knock them down with sticks. spread them 
all abroad for themselves—salted and dried them for 
future use, by the simple process to which they had been 
accustomed in Egypt. 33. While the flesh was yet be~ 
tween their teeth, ere it was chewed—lit., cut off—i. e., 
ere the supply of quails, which lasted a month (v. 20), was 
exhausted. The probability is, that their stomachs, hay- 
ing been long inured to manna (a light food), were not pre- 
pared for so sudden a change of regimen—a heavy, solid 
diet of animal food, of which they seem to have partaken 
to so intemperate a degree as to produce a general surfeit, 
and fatal consequences. On a former occasion their mur- 
murs for flesh were raised (Exodus 16), because they were 
in want of food, Here they proceeded, not from necessity, 
but wanton lustful desire; and their sin, in the righteous 
judgment of God, was made to carry its own punish- 
ment, 34. Called the name of that place Kibroth- 
hattaavah—iit., the graves of lust, or those that lusted; 
so that the name of the place proves that the mortality 
was confined to those who had indulged inordinately. 
35. Hazeroth—the extreme southern station of this route 
wasa watering-place in aspacious plainynow Ain Haderah. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Ver. 1-9. MrrRIAM AND AARON’s SEDITION. 1. An Ethi-« 
opian woman— Heb,, a Cushite woman—Arabia was 
usually called in Scripture the land of Cush—its inhabit- 
ants being descendants of that son of Ham (see on Exo- 
dus 2, 15), and being accounted generally a vile and con- 
temptible race, (Amos 9. 7.) The occasion of this seditious 
outbreak on the part of Miriam and Aaron against Moses 
was the great change made in the government by the 
adoption of the seventy rulers—and their irritating dis- 
paragement of his wife—who, in all probability, was 
Zipporah, and not a second wife he had recently mar- 
ried—arose from jealousy of her relatives, through whose 
influence the innovation had been first made (Exodus 
18.), while they were overlooked or neglected. Miriam 
is mentioned before Aaron as being the chief instiga- 
tor and leader of the sedition. 2. Hath the Lord in- 
deed spoken only by Moses? hath he not also spoken 
by ust—The prophetical name and character was be- 
stowed upon Aaron (Exodus 4, 15, 16) and Miriam (Ex- 
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XII, XIIL Miriam’s Leprosy. 
odus 15. 20); and, therefore, they considered the con- 
duct of Moses, in exercising an exciusive authority in 
this matter, as an encroachinent on their rights (Micah 
6.4), 3. The man Moses was very meek—(Exodus 14, 133 
82.12, 13; ch. 14.13; 21.7; Deuteronomy 9.18.) This obser- 
vation might have been made to account for Moses taking 
no notice of their angry reproaches, and for God's inter- 
posing so speedily for the vindication of His servant's 
cause. The circumstance of Moses recording an eulogium 
on a distinguishing excellence of his own character is not 
without a parallel among the sacred writers, when forced 
to it by the insolence and contempt of opponents (2 Cor- 
inthians 11.5; 12,11, 12). But itis not improbable that, as 
this verse appears to be a parenthesis, it may have been 
inserted as a gloss by Ezra or some later prophet, Others, 
instead of ‘‘ very meek,” suggest ‘‘ very afflicted,” as the 
proper rendering. 4. The Lord spake suddenly unto 
Moses, and unto Aaron, and unto Miriam—The divine 
interposition was made thus openly and immediately, in 
order to suppress the sedition, and prevent its spreading 
amongst the people. 5. The Lord came down in the 
pillar of the cloud, and stood in the door of the tab- 
ernacle—without gaining admission, as was the usual 
privilege of Aaron, though it was denied to all other men 
and women. This public exclusion was designed to be a 
token of the divine displeasure. 6. Hear now my words 
—A difference of degree is here distinctly expressed in the 
gifts and authority even of divinely commissioned pro- 
phets. Moses having been set overall God’s house, 7. e., 
His church and people, was consequently invested with 
supremacy over Miriam and Aaron also, and privileged 
beyond all others by direct and clear manifestations of 
the presence and will of God. 8. with him will I speak 
mouth to mouth—immediately, not by an interpreter, 
nor by visionary symbols presented to his fancy. appar- 
ently—plainly and surely. not in dark speeches—par- 
ables or similitudes. the similitude of the Lord shall 
he behold—not the face or essence of God, who is invis- 
ible (Exodus 383. 20; Colossians 1.15; John 1, 18); but some 
unmistakable evidence of His glorious presence (Exodus 
83.2; 84.5). The latter clause should have been conjoined 
with the preceding one, thus: ‘‘not in dark speeches, and 
in a figure shall he behold the Lord.” The slight change 
in the punctuation removes all appearance of contradic- 
tion to Deuteronomy 4. 15, 

10-16. Herr Leprosy. 10. the cloud departed from 
the tabernacle—i. e., from the door to resume its perma- 
nent position over the mercy-seat. Miriam became lep- 
rous—This malady in its most malignant forra (Exodus 
4.6; 2 Kings 5, 27), as its colour, combined with its sudden 
appearance, proved, was inflicted as a divine judgment; 
and she was made the victim, either from her extreme 
violence, or because the leprosy on Aaron would have 
interrupted or dishonoured the holy service, -11-13, On- 
the humble and penitential submission of Aaron, Moses 
interceded for both the offenders, especially for Miriam, 
who was restored ; not, however, till she had been made, 
by her exclusion, a public example. 14. Her father had 
but spit in her face should she not be ashamed seven 
days t—The Jews, in common with all people in the East, 
seem to have had an intense abhorrence of spitting, and 
for a parent to express his displeasure by doing so on the 
_person of one of his children, or even on the ground in 
his presence, separated that child as unclean from society 
for seven days. 15. The people journeyed not till 
Miriam was brought in again—FHither not to crush her 
by a sentence of overwhelming severity, or not to expose 
her, being a prophetess, to popular contempt. 16. Pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran—The station of encamp- 
ments seems to have been Rithma (ch. 83, 19), 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver, 1-85, Tur NAMES OF THE MEN WHO WERE SENT TO 
SEARCH THE LAND. 1, 2. The Lord spake unto Moses, 
Send thou men, that they may search the land of 
Canaan— Cf, Deuteronomy 1.22, whence it appears, that 
while the proposal of delegating confidential men from 


Spies Sent Out. 


cach tribe to explore the land of Canaan emanated from 
the people who petitioned for it, the measure received the 
special sanction of God, who granted their request at once 
asa trial, and a punishment of their distrust. 3. These 
men were heads of the children of Israel —Not the 
princes who are named (ch. 10.), but chiefs, leading men, 
though not of the firstrank, 16. Oshea—i, ¢., a desire of 
salvation. Jehoshua, by prefixing the name of God, 
means “divinely appointed,” ‘“‘head of salvation,” ‘Sa- 
viour,” the same as Jesus. 17. Get you up this way, 
and go up into the mountain—Mount Seir (Deuter- 
onomy 1,2), which lay directly from Sinai across the wil- 
derness of Paran, in a north-easterly direction into the 
southern parts of the promised land. 20. Now the time 
was the time of the first ripe grapes—This was in 
August, when the first clusters are gathered, the second 
in September, and the third in October. The spies’ ab- 
sence for a period of forty days, determines the grapes 
they brought from Eshcol to have been of the second 
period. 21-24. Se they searched the land—They ad- 
vanced from south to north, reconnoitring the whole 
land. the «wilderness of Zin—a long level piain, or deep 
valley of sand—the monotony of which is relieved by a 
few tamarisk and rethem trees, and which, under the 
names of FE] Ghorand El Araba, forms the continuation 
of the Jordan valley, extending from the Dead Sea to the 
Gulf of Akaba. Rehob—or, Beth-rehob, was a city and 
district situated, according to some, eastward of Sidon; 
and, according to others, is the same as El Hule, an ex- 
tensive and fertile champaign country, at the foot of 
Anti-libanus, a few leagues below Paneas. as men come 
unto Hamath—or, ‘the entering in of Hamath” (2 Kings 
14. 25), now the valley of Balbeck, a mountain-pass or 
opening in the northern frontier, which formed the ex- 
treme limit in that direction of the inheritance of Israel, 
From the mention of these places, the route of the scouts 
appears to have been along the course of the Jordan in 
their advance, and their return was by the western 
border, through the territories of the Sidonians and Phil- 
istines. 22. unto Hebron—situated in the heart of the 
mountains of Judah, in the southern extremity of Pales- 
tine. The town or “cities of Hebron,” as it is expressed 
in the Hebd,, consists of a number of sheickdoms distinct 
from each other, standing at the foot of one of those hills 
that form a bowl round and encloseit. ‘The children of 
Anak,’ mentioned in this verse, seem to have been also 
chiefs of townships; and this coincidence of polity, ex- 
isting in ages so distant from each other, is remarkable. 
{VERE Monrko.] Hebron (Kirjath-Arba, Genesis 23.2) was 
one of the oldest cities in the world. .Zoamn (the Tanis of 
* the Greeks)—was situated on one of the eastern branches 
of the Nile, near the lake Menzala, and the early royal 
residence of the Pharaohs, that boasted a higher antiq- 
unity than any other city in Egypt. Its name, which sig- 
nifies flat and level, is descriptive of its situation in the 
low grounds of the Delta. 23. They came unto the 
brook of Eshcol—i.e., “the torrent of the cluster.” 
Its situation was a little to the south-west of Hebron. 
The valley and its sloping hills are still covered with 
vineyards, the character of whose fruit corresponds to 
its ancient celebrity. and cut down from thence a 
branch with one cluster of grapes—The grapes reared 
in this locality are still as magnificent as formerly — 
they are said by one to be equal in size to prunes, and 
compared by another to a man’s thumb. One clus- 
ter sometimes weighs 10 or 12 pounds. The mode of car- 
rying the cluster cut down by the spies, though not ne- 
cessary from its weight, was evidently adopted to pre- 
serve it entire as a specimen of the productions of the 
promised land; and the impression made.by the sight of 
it would be all the greater that the Israelites were familiar 
only with the scanty vines and small grapes of Egypt. 
26. They came to Kadesh—an important encampment 
of the Israelites. But its exact situation is not certainly 
known, nor is it determined whether it is the same ora 
different place from Kadesh-barnea. It is supposed to be 
identical with Ain-el-Weibeh, a famous spring on the 
eastern side of the desert [ROBINSON], and also with Pe- 
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Murmuring at the Spies’ Report. 


tra, [STANLEY.] 27, 28. They told him, and said, We 
came unto the land whither thou sextest us, and 
surely it foweth with milk and homey—The report 
was given publicly in the audience of the people, and it 
was artfully arranged to begin their narrative with com- 
mendations of the natural fertility of the country, in or- 
der that their subsequent slanders might the more readily 
receive credit. 29. The Amalekites dwell in the land 
of the south—Their territory lay between the Dead and 
the Red Seas, skirting the borders of Canaan, Hittites 
dwell in the mountains—Their settlements were in the 
southern and mountainous part of Palestine. (Genesis 23, 
7.) Whe Canaanites dwell by the sea—The remnant of 
the original inhabitants, who had been dispossessed by 
the Philistines, were divided into two nomadic hordes— 
one settled eastward near the Jordan; the other westward, 
by the Mediterranean, 32. Aland that eateth up the 
inhabitants—i, e., an unhealthy climate and country. 
Jewish writers say that in the course of their travels they 
saw a great many funerals, vast numbers of the Canaan- 
ites being cut off at that time, in the providence of God, 
by a plague or the hornet, (Joshua 24.12.) men of great 
stature—This was evidently a false and exaggerated re- 
port, representing, from timidity or malicious artifice, 
what was true of a few as descriptive of the people gener- 
ally, 33. there we saw the giants, the sons of Amak— 
The name is derived from the son of Arba—a great man 
among the Arabians (Joshua 15. 14), who probably obtained 
his appellation from wearing a splendid collar or chain 
round his neck, as the word imports. The epithet “giant” 
evidently refers here to stature, (See on Genesis 6. 4.) And 
itis probable the Anakims were a distinguished family, or 
perhaps a select body of warriors, chosen for their extra- 
ordinary size, we were in our own sight as grasshop- 
pers—a strong Orientalism, by which the treacherous 
spies gave an exaggerated report of the physical strength 
of the people of Canaan. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-45. 1. THE PEOPLE MURMUR AT THE SPIES’ Ree 
porT. All the congregation lifted up their voice and 
cried—Not literally the whole, for there were some excep- 
tions. 2-4. Would God that we had died in Egypt— 
Such insolence to their generous leaders, and such base 
ingratitude to God, show the deep degradation of the Is- 
raelites, and the absolute necessity of the decree that de- 
barred that generation from entering the promised land. 
They were punished by their wishes being granted to diein 
that wilderness. A leader to reconduct them to Ngypt is 
spoken of (Nehemiah 9. 17)as actually nominated. The sin- 
fulness and insane folly of their conduct are almost inered- 
ible. Their conduct, however, is paralleled by too many 
amongst ourselves, who shrink from the smallest difficul- 
ties, and rather remain slaves to sin than resolutely try 
to surmount the obstacles that lie in their way to the Ca- 
naan above. 5. Moses and Aaron fell on their faces— 
—as humble and earnest suppliants—either to the people, 
entreating them to desist from so perverse a design ;—or 
rather, to God, as the usual and only refuge from the vio- 
lence of that tumultuous and stiff-necked rabble, and a 
hopeful means of softening and impressing their hearts, 
6. Joshua and Caleb, which were of them that 
searched the land, rent their clothes—the two honest 
spies testified their grief and horror, in the strongest man- 
ner, at the mutiny against Moses and the blasphemy 
against God; while at the same time they endeavoured, 
by a truthful statement, to persuade the people of the ease 
with which they might obtain possession of so desirably 
a country, provided they did not, by their rebellion and 
ingratitude, provoke God to abandon them, 8. A land 
flowing with milk and honey—a general expression, 
descriptive of a rich and fertile country; but the two ar- 
ticles specified were amongst the principal products of the 
Holy Land. 9. Their defence is departed—Heb., their 
shadow. The Sultan of Turkey and the Schah of Persia 
are called “the shadow of God,” “ the refuge of the world,” 
So that the meaning of the phrase, ‘“‘ their defence is de- 
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parted” from them, is, that the favour of God was now 
lost to those whose iniquities were full (Genesis 15. 16), and 
transferred to the Israelites. 10. The glory of the Lord 
appearcd—It was scasonably manifested on this great 
emergency to rescue His ambassadors from their perilous 
situation. 11. The Lord said, ... I will smite them 
with the pestilence—Not a final decree, but a threaten- 
ing, suspended, as appeared from the issue, on the inter- 
cession of Moses, and the repentance of Israel. 17. Let 
the power of my Lord be great—be magnified, 21. All 
the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord— 
This promise, in its full acceptation, remains to be veri- 
fied by the eventual and universal prevalence of Chris- 
tianity in the world. But the terms were used restric- 
tively in respect to the occasion, to the report which 
would spread over all the land of the “terrible things in 
righteousness” which God would do in the infliction of 
the doom described, to which that rebellious race was 
now consigned. ten times—very frequently. 22. my 
servant Caleb—Joshua was also excepted, but he is not 
named, because he was no longer in the ranks of the peo- 
ple, being a’constant attendant on Moses, 24. because 
he had another spirit, and hath followed me fuily— 
under the influence of God’s Spirit, was a man of bold, 
generous, heroic courage, above worldly anxieties and 
fears.. 25. Now the Amalekites and the Canaanites 
dwelt in the valley—i. e.,on the other side of the Idu- 
mean mountain, at whose base they were then encamped, 
Those nomad tribes had at that time occupied it with a de- 
termination to oppose the further progress of the Hebrew 
people. Hence the command to seek a safe and timely 
retreat into the desert, to escape the pursuit of those reso- 
lute enemies, to whom, with their wives and children, 
they would fall a helpless prey, because they had forfeited 
the presence and protection of God. The 25th verse forms 
an important part of the narrative, and should be freed 
from the parenthetical form which our English transla- 
tors have given it. 30. Save Caleb and Joshua—These 
are specially mentioned, as honourable exceptions to the 
rest of the scouts, and also as the future leaders of the 
people. But it appears that some of the old generation 
did not join in the mutinous murmuring, including in 
that number the whole order of the priests. (Joshua 14. 1.) 
34. ye shall know my breach of promise—i. c., that in 
consequence of your violation of the covenant betwixt 
you and me, by breaking the terms of it, it shall be null 
and void on my part, as t shall withhold the blessings I 
promised in that covenant to confer on you on condition 
of your obedience, 36-38. the men that did bring up 
the evil report upon the land, died by the plague be= 
fore the Lord—Ten of the spies were struck dead on the 
spot—either by the pestilence, or some other judgment 
—the great and appalling mortality occasioned by which 
clearly betokened the hand of the Lord, 40-45. They 
rose up early in the morning, and gat them to the top 
of the mountain—Notwithstanding the tidings that Mo- 
ses communicated, and which diffused a general feeling 
of melancholy and grief throughout the camp, the im- 
pression was of very brief continuance. They rushed 
from one extreme of rashness and perversity to another, 
and the obstinacy of their rebellious spirit was evinced 
by their active preparations to ascend the hill, notwith- 
standing the Divine warning they had received not to un- 
dertake that enterprise. for we have sinned—i. ¢., sen- 
sible of our sin, we now repent of it, and are eager to do 
as Caleb and Joshua exhorted us—or, as some render it, 
though we have sinned, we trust God will yet give us the 
land of promise. The entreaties of their prudent and 
pious leader, who represented to them that their enemies, 
scaling the other side of the valley, would post themselves 
on the top of the hill before them, were disregarded, How 
strangely perverse the conduct of the Israelites, who, 
shortly before, were afraid that, though their Almighty 
King was with them, they could not get possession of the 
land; and yet now they act still more foolish]y in sup- 
posing that, though God were not with them, they could 
expel the inhabitants by their unaided efforts. The con- 
sequences were such as might have been anticipated, 
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The Amalekites and Canaanites, who had been lying in 
ambuscade expecting their movement, rushed down upon 
them from the heights, and became the instruments of 
punishing their guilty rebellion, even unto Hormah— 
The name was afterwards given to that place in memory of 
the immense slaughter of the Israelites on this occasion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 141. THE LAW oF SUNDRY OFFERINGS. 1, 2. The 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, Speak unto the chil- 
dren of Israel—Some infer from v. 23, that the date of 
this communication must be fixed towards the close of 
the wanderings in the wilderness; and, also, that all the 
sacrifices prescribed in the law were to be offered only 
after the settlement in Canaan, 3. Make an offering by 
fire unto the Lord, a burnt offering—It is evident that 
a peace offering is referred to, because this term is fre- 
quently used in such a sense (Exodus 18,12; Leviticus 17. 
5). 4. tenth deal—i, e., an omer, the tenth part of an 
ephah (Exodus 16. 36), Fourth part of an hin of oil— 
This element shows it to have been different from such 
meat offerings as were made by themselves, and not 
merely accompaniments of other sacrifices. 6-12. two 
tenth deals—The quantity of flour was increased, be- 
cause the sacrifice was of superior value to the former, 
The accessory sacrifices were always increased in propor- 
tion to the greater worth and magnitude of its principal. 
13-16. a stranger—one who had become a proselyte. 
There was not any of the national privileges of the 
Israelites, with hardly an exception, in which the Gen- 
tile stranger might not, on conforming to certain condi- 
tions, fully participate, 19. when ye eat of the bread 
of the land, ye shall offer up an heave offering—The 
offering prescribed was to precede the act of eating. unto 
the Lord—i. e., the priests of the Lord. (Ezekiel 44, 30.) 
20. heave offering of the threshing-floor—meaning 
the corn on the threshing-floor—i. e., after harvest. so 
shall ye heave it—to the priests accompanying the cere- 
mony with the same rites. 82. if ye have erred and 
not observed all these commandments, &¢c.—respecting 
the performance of Divine worship, and the rites and 
ceremonies that constitute the holy service. The law 
relates only to any omission,and consequently is quite 
different from that laid down in Leviticus 4. 13, which im- 
plies a transgression or positive neglect of some obsery- 
ances required. Yhis law relates to private parties, or in- 
dividual tribes; ‘hat to the whole congregation of Israel. 
24-26. if aught be committed by ignorance—The Mo- 
saic ritual was complicated, and the ceremonies to be. 
gone through in the various instances of purification 
which are specified, would expose a worshipper, through . 
ignorance, to the risk of omitting or neglecting some of 
them. This law includes the stranger in the number of 
those for whom the sacrifice was offered for the sin of 
general ignorance, 27-29. tf amy soul sim through. 
ignorance—Not only in common with the general body 
of the people, but his personal sins were to be expiated 
in the same manner, 30. the soul that doeth aught 
presumptuously—Heb. with an high or uplifted hand— 
i.e., knowingly, wilfully, obstinately. In this sense the 
phraseology occurs. (Exodus 14.8; Leviticus 26,21; Psalm 
19.13.) the same reproacheth the Lord—sets Him at 
open defiance, and dishonours His majesty. 31. his in- 
iquity shall be upon him—i.c., the punishment of his 
sins shall fall on himself individually; no guilt shall be 
incurred by the nation, unless there be a criminal care- 
lessness in overlooking the offence, 32-34. a man that 
gathered sticks upon the sabbath-day—This incident 
is evidently narrated as an instance of presumptuous sin, 
The mere gathering of sticks was not a sinful act, and 
might be necessary for fuel to warm him, or to make 
ready his food. But its being done on the sabbath altered 
the entire character of the action. The law of the sab- 
bath being a plain and positive commandment, this 
transgression of it was a known and wilful sin, and it 
was marked by several aggravations. For the deed was 
done with unblushing boldness in broad daylight, in open 
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deflance of the Divine authority—in flagrant inconsist- 
ency with his religious connection with Israel, as the 
covenant people of God; and it was an application to 
improper purposes of time, which God had consecrated 
to himself and the solemn duties of religion, The offender 
was brought before the rulers, who, on hearing the pain- 
ful report, were at a loss to determine what ought to be 
‘done, That they should have felt any embarrassment in 
Such a case may seem surprising, in the face of the sab- 
bath law. (Exodus 31.14.) Their difficulty probably arose 
from this being the first public offence of the kind which 
had occurred; and the appeal might be made to remove 
all ground of complaint—to produce a more striking 
effect, and that the fate of this criminal might be a 
beacon to warn all Israelites in future, 35, 36. The Lord 
said, The man shall surely be put to death—The Lord 
was king, as well as God of Israel, and the offence being 
a violation of the law of the realm, the Sovereign Judge 
gave orders that this man should be put to death, and, 
moreover, required the whole congregation to unite in exe- 
euting the fatal sentence, 38, bid them that they make 
fringes in the border of their garments—These were 
narrow strips, in a wing-like form, wrapped over the 
shoulders, and on various parts of the attire. ‘‘ Fringe,” 
however, is the English rendering of two distinct Hebrew 
words—the one meaning a narrow lappet or edging, called 
the “hem or border’? (Matthew 23,5; Luke 8,44), which, 
in order to make it more attractive to the eye, and conse- 
quently more serviceable to the purpose described, was 
covered with a riband of blue or rather purple colour; 
the other term signifies strings with tassels at the end, 
fastened to the corners of the garment, Both of these 
are seen on the Egyptian and Assyrian frocks; and as 
the Jewish people were commanded by express and re- 
peated ordinances to have them, the fashion was ren- 
dered subservient, in their case, to awaken high and 
religious associations—to keep them in habitual remem- 
brance of the Divine commandments. 41. I am the 
Lord your God—The import of this solemn conclusion 
is, that though he was displeased with them for their fre- 
quent rebellions, for which they would be doomed to 
forty years’ wanderings, He would not abandon them, 
but continue His divine protection and care of them till 
they were brought into the land of promise. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-30. Tur REBELLION or KoRAH. 1, 2. Now Ko- 
rah, the son of Izhar—Izhar, brother of Amram (Exo- 
dus 6,18), was the second son of Kohath, and for some 
reason unrecorded he had been supplanted by a descend- 
ant of the fourth son of Kohath, who was appointed prince 
or chief of the Kohathites. (Ch. 8.30.) Discontent with 
the preferment over him of a younger relative was prob- 
ably the originating cause of this seditious movement on 
the part of Korah. Dathan, Abiram, and On—These 
were confederate leaders in the rebellion, but On seems to 
have afterwards withdrawn from the conspiracy. Took 
men—tThe latter mentioned individuals being all sons of 

-Reuben, the eldest of Jacob’s family, had been stimulated 
to this insurrection on the pretext that Moses had, by an 
arbitrary arrangement, taken away the right of primo- 
geniture, which had vested the hereditary dignity of the 
priesthood in the first-born of every family, with a view 
of transferring the hereditary exercise of the sacred func- 
tions toa particular branch of his own house; and that 
this gross instance of partiality to his own relations, to 
the permanent detriment of others, was a sufficient 
ground for refusing allegiance to his government, In ad- 
dition to this grievance, another cause of jealousy and 
dissatisfaction that rankled in the breasts of the Reuben- 
ites was the advancement of Judah to the leadership 
amongst the tribes. These malcontents had been incited 
by the artful representations of Korah (Jude 11), with 
whom the position of their camp on the south side af- 
forded them facilities of frequent .ntercourse, and who, 
in addition to his feeling of persona: wrongs, participated 
in their desire, if he did not originate the attempt, to re- 
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.borrowed at their departure, 


. Dathan, and Abiram. 


cover their lost rights of primogeniture. When the cons 
spiracy was ripe, they openly and boldly declared its ob- 
ject, and at the head of 250 princes, charged Moses with 
an ambitious and unwarrantable usurpation of authority. 
especially in the appropriation of the priesthood, for they 
disputed the claim of Aaron also to pre-eminence. 3. 
They gathered themselves together against Moses 
and against Aaron—The assemblage seems to have been 
composed of the whole band of conspirators; and they 
grounded their complaint on the fact that the whole people 
being separated to the divine service (Exodus 19. 6), were 
equally qualified to present offerings on thealtar, and that 
God being graciously present among them by the taber- 
nacle and the cloud, evinced his readiness to receive sac- 
rifices from the hand of any others as well as from theirs, 
4. When Moses heard it he fell upon his face—This 
attitude of prostration indicated not only his humble and 
earnest desire that God would interpose to free him from 
the false and odious imputation, but his strong sense of 
the daring sin involved in this proceeding. Whatever 
feelings may be entertained respecting Aaron, who had 
formerly headed a sedition himself, it is impossible not to 
sympathize with Moses in this difficult emergency. But 
he was a deyout man, and the prudential course he 
adopted was probably the dictate of that heavenly wis- 
dom with which,in answer to his prayers, he was ens 
dowed,. 5-11. He spake unto Korah and all his com- 
pany—They were first addressed, not only because being 
a party headed by his own cousin, Moses might hope to 
haye more influence in that quarter, but because they 
were stationed near the tabernacle, and especially be- 
cause an expostulation was the more weighty coming 
from him who was a Levite himself, and who was ex- 
cluded along with his family from the priesthood. But 
to bring the matter to an issue, he proposed a test which 
would afford a decisive evidence of the divine appoint- 
ment, Even to-morrow—lil., “in the morning,” the 
usual time of meeting in the East for the settlement of 
public affairs. the Lord will show who are his, ... 
even him whom he hath chosen will he cause to come 
near unto him—i.c., will bear attestation to his minis- 
try by some visible or miraculous token of his approval. 
6. take your censers, Korah, and all his company, 
&c,—i. e., since you aspire to the priesthood, then go, per- 
form the highest function of the office—that of offering 
incense; and if you are accepted—well. How magnani- 
mous the conduct of Moses, who was now as willing that 
God's people should be priests, as formerly that they 
should be prophets, (Ch. 11.29.) But he warned them 
that they were making a perilous experiment. 12-14, 
Moses sent to call Dathan and Abiram—jn a separate 
interview, the ground of their mutiny being different; 
for while Korah murmured against the exclusive appro- 
priation of the priesthood to Aaron and his family, they 
were opposed to the supremacy of Moses in civil power. 
They refused to obey the summons; and their refusal was 
grounded on the plausible pretext that their stay in the 
desert was prolonged for some secret and selfish purposes 
of the leader, who was conducting them like blind men 
wherever it suited him, 15. Moses was very wroth— 
Though the meekest of all men, he could not restrain his 
indignation at these unjust and groundless charges; and 
the highly-excited state of his feeling was evinced by the 
utterance of a brief exclamation in the mixed form of a 
prayer and an impassioned assertion of his integrity. 
(Cf, 1 Samuel 12. 3.) And said unto the Lord, Respect not 
their offering—He calls it ‘hei offering, because, though 
it was to be offered by Korah and his Levitical associates, 
it was the united appeal of all the mutineers for deciding 
the contested claims of Moses and Aaron. 16-18. Moses 
said unto Korah, Be thou and all thy company before 
the Lord—i, c., at “‘ the door of the tabernacle” (v. 18), that 
the assembled people might witness the experiment, and 
be properly impressed by the issue, two hundred and 
fifty cemsers—probably the small platters, common in 
Egyptian families, where incense was offered to household 
deities, and which had been among the precious things 
20, 21. The Lord spake 
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unto Moses and Aaron, saying, Separate yourselves 
from among this congregation—Curiosity to witness 
the exciting spectacle attracted a vast concourse of the 
people, and it would seem that the popular mind had 
been incited to evil by the clamours of the mutineers 
against Moses and Aaron. There was something in their 
behaviour very offensive to God; for after His glory had 
appeared—as at the installation of Aaron (Leviticus 9. 23), 
so now for his confirmation in the sacred office—He bade 
Moses and Aaron withdraw from the assembly “ that He 
might consume themina moment.” 22%. They fell upon 
their faces, and said, O God, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh—The benevolent importunity of their prayer 
was the more remarkable that the intercession was made 
for their enemies, 24-26. Speak unto the congregation, 
... Get you up from the tabernacle—Moses was at- 
tended in the execution of this mission by theelders. The 
nnited and urgent entreaties of so many dignified per- 
sonages produced the desired effect of convincing the peo- 
ple of their crime, and of withdrawing them from the 
company of men who were doomed to destruction, lest, 
being partakers of their sins, they should perish along 
with them, 27. the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram—Korah being a Kohathite, his tent could not 
have been in the Reubenite camp, and it does not appear 
that he himself was on the spot where Dathan and Abi- 
ram stood with their families. Their attitude of defiance 
indicated their daring and impenitent character, equally 
regardless of God and man. 28-34. Moses said, Hereby 
ye shall know that the Lord hath sent me to do all 
these works—The awlul catastrophe of the earthquake 
which, as predicted by Moses, swallowed up those im- 
pious rebels in a living tomb, gave the divine attestation 
to the mission of Moses, and struck the spectators with 
solemn awe. 35. there came out a fire from the Lord— 
i. e., from the cloud—This seems to describe the destruction 
of Korah and those Levites who with him aspired to the 
functions of the priesthood. (See on ch. 26, 11,58; 1 Chroni- 
cles 6. 22. 37.) 37-39. Speak unto Eleazar—He was se- 
lected lest the high priest might contract defilement from 
going among the dead carcasses, the brazen censers made 
broad plates to be a memorial—The altar of burnt offer- 
ings, being made of wood, and covered with brass, this ad- 
ditional covering of broad plates not only rendered it 
doubly secure against the fire, but served as a warning- 
beacon to deter all from future invasions of the priest- 
hood, 41. The children of Israel murmured against 
Moses and against Aaron, saying, Ye have killed the 
people of the Lord—What a strange exhibition of pop- 
ular prejudice and passion—to blame the leaders for sav- 
ing the rebels! Yet Moses and Aaron interceded for the 
people—the high priest perilling his own life in doing 
good to that perverse race, 48. he stood between the 
living and the dead—The plague seems to have begun 
in the extremities of the camp. Aaron, in this remark- 
able act, was a type of Christ. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-15, AAROoN’s RoD FLOURISHETH. 2. Speak unto 
the childven of Israel—The controversy with Moses and 
Aaron about the priesthood was of such a nature and 
magnitude as required a decisive and authoritative settle- 
ment. For the removal of all doubts, and the silencing 
of all murmuring in future regarding the holder of the 
office, a miracle was wrought of a remarkable character 
and permanent duration, and in the manner of perform- 
ing it, all the people were made to have a direct and 
special interest, takeevery one... princes ., . twelve 
rods—As the princes, being the eldest sons of the chief 
family, and heads of their tribes, might have advanced 
the best claims to the priesthood, if that sacred dignity 
was to be shared among all the tribes, they were there- 
fore selected, and being twelve in number—that of Joseph 
being counted only one—Moses was ordered to see that 
the name of each was inscribed—a practice borrowed 
from the Egyptians—upon his rod or wand of office. The 
name of Aaron rather than of Levi was used, as the latter 
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name would have opened a door of controversy among the 
Levites; and as there was to be one rod only for the head 
of each tribe, the express appointment of a rod for Aaron 
determined him to be the head of that tribe, as well as 
that branch or family of the tribe to which the priestly 
dignity should belong. These rods were to be laid in the 
tabernacle close to the ark (cf. v.10 and Hebrews 9. 4), 
where a divine token was promised that would for all 
time terminate the dispute, 6. the rod of Aaron was 
among their rods—either one of the twelve, or, as many 
suppose, a thirteenth in the midst. (Hebrews 9.4.) The 
rods were of dry sticks or wands, probably old, as trans- 
mitted from one head of the family to a succeeding. 8. 
Meses went into the tabernacle—being privileged to do 
so on this occasion by the special command of God; and 
he there beheld the remarkable spectacle of Aaron’s rod— 
which, according to Josephus, was a stick of an almond 
tree, bearing fruit in three different stages at once—buds, 
blossoms, and fruit, 10. Bring Aaron’s rod again before 
the testimony, to be kept fora token against the rebels 
—For if, after all admonitions and judgments, seconded 
by miracles, the people should still rebel, they would cer- 
tainly pay the penalty by death, 12, 13. Behold we die, 
we perish—An exclamation of fear, both from the re- 
membrance of former judgments, and the apprehension 
of future’ relapses into murmuring, cometh any thing 
near—i,ec., nearer than he ought to do; an error into 
which many may fall. Will the stern justice of God 
overtake every slight offence? We shall all be destroyed. 
Some, however, regard this exclamation as the symptom 
of a new discontent, rather than the indication of a rey- 
erential and submissive spirit. Let us fear and sin not. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-7. THE CHARGE OF THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES, 
1. The Lord said unto Aaron, Thou, and thy sons, and 
thy father’s house with thee, shall bear the iniquity 
of the sanctuary—Security is here given to the people 
from the fears expressed (ch, 17, 12), by the responsibility 
of attending to all sacred things being devolved upon the 
priesthood, together with the penalties incurred through 
neglect; and thus the solemn responsibilities annexed to 
their high dignity, of having to answer not only for their 
own sins, but also for the sins of the people, were caleu- 
lated in a great measure to remove all feeling of envy at 
the elevation of Aaron’s family, when the honour was 
weighed in the balance with its burdens and dangers, 
2-7. thy brethren of the tribe of Levi—The depart- 
ments of the sacred office, to be filled respectively by tue 
priests and Levites, are here assigned to each. To the 
priests were committed the charge of the sanctuary and 
the altar, while the Levites were to take care of every- 
thing else about the tabernacle. The Levites were to at- 
tend the priests as servants—bestowed on them as “ gifts’ 
to aid in the service of the tabernacle—while the high and 
dignified office of the priesthood was a “service of gitt.’’ 
“A stranger,’’ i, e,, one, neither a priest nor a Levite, who 
should intrude into any departments of the sacred office, 
should incur the penalty of death. 

8-20. THE PRIESTS’ PORTION, 8-13, The Lord spake 
unto Aaron, I have given thee charge of my heave 
offerings—A recapitulation is made in this passage of 
certain perquisites specially appropriated to the main- 
tenance of the priests. They were parts of the votive and 
freewill offerings, including both meat and bread, wine 
and oil, and the first-fruits, which formed a large and 
valuable item, 14. every thing devoted in Israel shall 
be thine—provided it was adapted for food or consumable 
by use; for the gold and silver vessels that were dedicated 
as the spoils of victory were not given to the priests, but 
for the use and adornment of the sacred edifice, 19, itisa 
covenant ef salt—i,¢,,a perpetual ordinance. This fig- 
urative form of expression was evidently founded on the 
conservative properties of salt, which keeps meat from 
corruption, and hence it became an emblem of inviola- 
bility and permanence. It isa common phrase amongst 
Onental people, who consider the eating of salt a pledge 
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of fidelity, binding them in a covenant of friendship; and 


hence the partaking of the altar meats, which were appro-~ 


priated to the priests on condition of their services, and 
of which salt formed a necessary accompaniment, was 
naturally called a covenant of salt (Leviticus 2. 13). 

21-32. Tor LEVITES’ PonTION. 21, 22. I have given to 
the children of Levi all the tenth in Israeli for an in- 
heritance, for their service which they serve—Neither 
the priests nor the Levites were to possess any allotments 
of land, but to depend entirely upon Him who liberaliy 
provided for them out of His own portion; and this law 
Was subservient to many important purposes—such as 
that, being exempted from the cares and labours of 
worldly business, they might be exclusively devoted to 
His service; that a bond of mutual love and attachment 
might be formed between the people and the Levites, 
who, as performing religious services for the people, de- 
rived their subsistence from them; and further, that being 
the more easily dispersed among the different tribes, they 
might be more useful in instructing and directing the 
people. 23. but the Levites shall do the service of the 
congregation: they shall bear their iniquity—They 
were to be responsible for the right discharge of those 
duties that were assigned to them, and consequently to 
bear the penalty that was due to negligence or careless- 
ness in the guardianship of the holy things. 26. the Le= 
wvites .. . offer a tenth of the tithe—Out of their own 
they were to pay tithes to the priests equally as the people 
gave tothem. The best of their tithes was to be assigned 
to the priests, and afterwards they enjoyed the same lib- 
erty to make use of the remainder that other Israelites 
had of the produce of their threshing-floors and wine- 
presses. 32. ye shall bear mo sin by reason of it, &c.— 
Neglect in having the best entailed sin in the use of such 
unhallowed food, and the holy things would be polluted 
by the reservation to themselves of what should be offered 
to God and the priests. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-22. THE WATER OF SEPARATION. 2. This is 
the ordinance of the law—<An institution of a peculiar 
nature ordained by law for the purification of sin, and 
provided at the public expense, because it was for the 
good of the whole community. speak unto the children 
of Israel, that they bring thee a red heifer without 
spot, &c.—Tihis is the only case in which the colour of 
the victim is specified; and it has been supposed the 
ordinance was designed in opposition to the superstitious 
notions of the Egyptians. That people never offered a 
vow but they sacrificed a red bull, the greatest care being 
taken by their priests in examining whether it possessed 
the requisite characteristics, and it was an annual offer- 
ing to Typhon, their evil being.- By the choice, both of 
the sex and the colour, provision was made for eradi- 
eating from the minds of the Israelites a favourite Egyp- 
tian superstition regarding two objects of their animal 
worship. 3. ye shall give her unto EHleazar, that he 
may bring her forth without the camp—He was the 
second or deputy high priest, and he was selected for this 
duty because the execution of it entailed temporary de- 
filement, from which the acting high priest was to be 
preserved with the greatest care. It was led “forth with- 
out the camp,” in accordance with the law regarding 
victims laden with the sins of the people, and thus typi- 
eal of Christ (Hebrews 13.12; also Leviticus 24,14). The 
priest was to sprinkle the blood ‘seven times’ before— 
lit., towards or near the tabernacle, a description which 
seems to imply either that he carried a portion of the 
blood in a bason to the door of the tabernacle (Leviticus 
4.17), or that in the act of sprinkling he turned his face 
towards the sacred edifice, being disqualified through the 
defiling influence of this operation from approaching 
close toit. By this attitude he indicated that he was pre- 
senting an expiatory sacrifice, for the acceptance of which 
he hoped, in the grace of God, by looking to the mercy- 
seat. Every part of it was consumed by fire except the 
blood used in sprinkling, and the ingredients mixed with 
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the ashes were the same as those employed in the sprink- 
ling of lepers’(Leviticus 14,4-7), It was a water of sepa- 
ration—i.e., of ‘‘sanctification’’ for the people of Israel. 
%. the priest shall be unclean until the even—The 
ceremonies prescribed show the imperfection of the Le- 
vitical priesthood, while they typify the condition of 
Christ when expiating our sins, (2 Corinthians 5, 21.) 
11-22. he that toucheth the dead body of any man, 
shall be unclean—This law is noticed here to show the 
uses to which the water of separation was applied. The 
case of a death is one; and as in every family which sus- 
tained a bereavement the members of the household be- 
came defiled, so in an immense population, where in- 
stances of mortality and other cases of uncleanness would 
be daily occurring, the water of separation must have 
been in constant requisition. To afford the necessary 
supply of the cleansing mixture, the Jewish writers say 
that a red heifer was sacrificed every year, and that the 
ashes, mingled with the sprinkling ingredients, were dis- 
tributed through all the cities and towns of Israel. 12. 
he shali purify himself the third day—The necessity 
of applying the water on the third day is inexplicable on 
any natural or moral ground; and, therefore, the regula- 
tion has been generally supposed to have had a typical 
reference to the resurrection, on that day, of Christ, by 
whom His people are sanctified; while the process of 
ceremonial purification being extended over seven days, 
was intended to show that sanctification is progressive 
and incomplete till the arrival of the eternal Sabbath, 
Every one knowingly and presumptuously neglecting to 
have himself sprinkled with this water was guilty of an © 
offence which was punished by excommunication. 14. 
when a man @icth in a tent, &c.—The instances adduced 
appear very minute and trivial; but important ends, 
both of a religious and of a sanitary nature, were pro- 
moted by carrying the idea of pollution from contact 
with dead bodies to so greatan extent. While it would 
effectually prevent that Egyptianized race of Israelites 
imitating the superstitious custom of the Egyptians, who 
kept in their houses the mummied remains of their an- 
cestors, it ensured a speedy interment to all, thus not 
only keeping burial-places at a distance, but removing 
from the habitations of the living the corpses of persons 
who died from infectious disorders, and from the open 
field the unburied remains of strangers and foreigners 
who fellin battle. 21. he that sprinileth, and he that 
toucheth the water of separation, shail be unclean 
until even—The opposite effects ascribed to the water of 
separation—of cleansing one person and defiling another 
—are yery singular, and not capable of very satisfactory 
explanation. One important lesson, however, was thus 
taught, that its purifying efficacy was not inherent in 
itself, but arose from the Divine appointment, as in other 
ordinances of religion, which are effectual means of sal- 
vation, not from any virtue in them, or in him that 
administers them, but solely through the grace of God 
communicated thereby. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-29. THE DEATH OF MIRIAM. 1. Then came the 
children of Israel... into the desert of Zin in the 
first month—i, c., of the fortieth year (cf. v. 22, 23, with 
ch. 33.38), In this history only the principal and most 
important incidents are recorded, those confined chiefly 
to the first or second and the last years of the journey- 
ings in the wilderness, thence called Et-Tih. Between 
the last verse of the preceding and the first verse of this 
chapter there isa long and undescribed interval of thirty- 
seyen years, the people abode in Kadesh—supposed to 
be what is now known as Ain El-Weibeh, three springs 
surrounded by palms, (See on ch, 13.26.) It was their 
second arrival after an interval of thirty-eight years. 
(Deuteronomy 11.16.) The old generation had nearly all 
died, and the new one encamped in it with the view of 
entering the promised land, not, however, as formerly on 
the south, but by crossing the Edomite region on the 
east. Miriam died there—four months before Aaron, 
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2-13. there was no water for the congregation—There 
was at Kadesh a fountain, En-Mishpat (Genesis 14, 7), and 
at the first encampment of the Israclites there was no 
want of water, It was then either partially dried up by 
the heat of the season, or had been exhausted by the de- 
mands of so vast a multitude. 6. Moses and Aaron 
Went from the presence of the assembly—Here is a 
fresh ebullition of the untamed and discontented spirit 
of the people. The leaders fled to the precincts of the 
sanctuary, both as an asylum from the increasing fury of 
the highly-excited rabble, and as their usual refuge in 
seasons of perplexity and danger, to implore the direc- 
tion and aid of God. 8. take the rod—which had been 
deposited in the tabernacle (ch. 17, 10), the wonder-work- 
ing rod by which so many miracles had been performed, 
sometimes called “the rod of God” (Exodus 4, 20), some- 
times Moses’ (v. 11) or Aaron’s rod (Exodus 7,12), 10. 
Moses said, Hear now, ye rebels, must we fetch you 
water out of this rock—The conduct of the great leader 
on this occasion was hasty and passionate (Psalm 106. 33). 
He had been directed to speak to the rock, but he smote 
it twice in his impetuosity, thus endangering the blossoms 
of the rod, and, instead of speaking to the rock, he spoke 
to the people in a fury. 11. the congregation drank, 
and their beasts—Physically the water afforded the 
same kind of needful refreshment to both. But ina re- 
ligious point of view, this, which was only a common 
element to the cattle, was a sacrament to the people 
(1 Corinthians 10.3, 4)—it possessed a relative sanctity 
imparted to it by its Divine origin and use, 12. The 
Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron, Eecause ye believed 
me not, &c.—The act of Moses in smiting twice betrayed 
a doubt, not of the power, but of the will of God to gratify 
such a rebellious people, and his exclamation seems to 
have emanated from a spirit of incredulity akin to Sarai’s 
(Genesis 18. 13), These circumstances indicate the influ- 
ence of unbelief, and there might have been others unre- 
corded which led to so severe a chastisement, 13. this is 
the water of Meribah—The word Kadesh is added to it 
to distinguish it from another Meribah (Exodus 17, 7). 
14-16. Moses sent messengers to the king of Edom— 
The encampment at Kadesh was on the confines of the 


Edomite territory, through which the Israelites would 


have had an easy passage across the Arabah by Wady-el- 
Ghuweir, so that they could have continued their course 
around Moab, and approached Palestine by the east. 
[Roxerts.] The Edomites being the descendants of Esau, 
and tracing their line of descent from Abraham as their 
common stock, were recognized by the Israelites as 
brethren, and a very brotherly message sent to them. 
17. We will go by the king’s high way—probably Wady- 
el-Ghuweir [ROBERTS], through which ran one of the great 
lines of road, constructed for commercial caravans, as well 
as for the progress of armies, The engineering necessary 
for carrying them over marshes or mountains, and the 
care requisite for protecting them from the shifting 
sands, led to their being under the special care of the 
state. Hence the expression, “the king’s highway,” 
which is of great antiquity. 19. If Land my cattle drink 
of thy water, then I will pay for it—From the scarcity 
of water in the warm climates of the East, the practice of 
levying a tax for the use of the wells is universal; and 
the jealousy of the natives, in guarding the collected treas- 
ures of rain is often so great, that water cannot be pro- 
cured for money, 21. Edom refused to give Israel pas- 
sage through his border, &c.—a churlish refusal obliged 
them to take another route. (See on chapter 21. 4; Deu- 
teronomy 2.4; Judges 11.18; see also 1 Samuel 14. 47; 2 
Samuel 8, l4, which describe the retribution that was 
taken.) 22. the chiktren of Israel came unto mount 
Hor—now Gebel Haroun, the most striking and lofty ele- 
vation in the Seir range, called emphatically (v. 28), ‘the 
mount.” It is conspicuous by its double top. 24-28. 
Aaron shall be gathered unto his people—In accord- 
ance with his recent doom, he, attired in the high priest’s 
costume, was commanded to ascend that mountain and 
die. But aithough the time of his death was hastened by 
toe Divine displeasure as a punishment for his sins, the 
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manner of his death was arranged in tenderness of love, 
and to do him honour at the close of his earthly service, 
His ascent of the mount was to afford him a last look of 
the camp, and a distant prospect of the promised land, 
The simple narrative of the solemn and impressive scene 
implies, though it does not describe, the pious resigna- 
tion, settled faith, and inward peace of the aged pontiff. 
26. Strip Aaron of his garments—i. e., his pontifical 
robes, in token of his resignation. (See Isaiah 22, 20-25.) 
put them on his son—as the inauguration into his high 
office. Having been formerly anointed with the sacred 
oil, that ceremony was not repeated, or, as some think, it 
was done on his return tothe camp, 28. Aaron died on 
the top of the mount—(See on Deuteronomy 10. 6.) A 
tomb has been erected upon or close by the spot where he 
was buried. 29. When all the congregation saw that 
Aaron was dead—Moses and Eleazar were the sole wit- 
nesses of his departure. According to the established 
law, the new high priest could not have been present at 
the funeral of his father without contracting ceremonial 
defilement. (Leviticus 21. 11.) But that law was dispensed 
with in the extraordinary circumstances; the, people 
learnt the event not only from the recital of the two wit- 
nesses, but from their visible signs of grief and change; 
and this event betokened the imperfection of the Leviti- 
cal priesthood, (Hebrews 7. 12.) They mourned for 
Aaron thirty days—the usual period of public and 
solemn mourning. (See on Deuteronomy 34. 8.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-35. ISRAEL ATTACKED BY THE CANAANITES, 
1. King Arad the Canaanite—rather, the Canaanite 
king of Arad—an ancient town on the southernmost bor- - 
ders of Palestine, not far from Kadesh. <A hill called Tell 
Arad marks the spot. heard that Israel came by the 
way of the spies—in the way or manner of spies, steal- 
thily, or from spies sent by himself to ascertain the de- 
signs and motions of the Israelites. The Septuagint and 
others consider the Heb. word ‘spies’? a proper name, 
and render it: ‘‘Came by the way of Atharim towards 
Arad.” [KENNICOTT.] he fought against Israel, and 
took some of them prisoners—This discomfiture was 
permitted to teach them to expect the conquest of Canaan 
not from their own wisdom and valour, but solely from 
the favour and help of God. (Deuteronomy 9, 4; Psalm 
44. 3, 4.) 2, 3. Israel vowed a vow unto the Lord— 
Made to feel their own weakness, they implored the aid 
of Heaven, and, in anticipation of it, devoted the cities of 
this king to future destruction. The nature and conse- 
quence of such anathemas are described. (Leviticus 27. ; 
Deuteronomy 13.) This vow of extermination against 
Arad gave name to the place Hormah (slaughter and des- 
truction), though it was not accomplished till after the 
passage of the Jordan. Others think Hormah the name 
of a town mentioned. (Joshua 12. 14.) 4. They jour- 
neyed from mount Hor—On being refused the passage 
requested, they returned through the Arabah, “the way 
of the Red Sea,” to Elath, at the head of the eastern gulf of 
the Red Sea, and thence passed up through the mountains 
to the eastern desert, so as to make the circuit of the land 
of Edom. (Ch. 83. 41, 42.) the soul of the people was 
much discouraged because of the way—Disappoint- 
ment on finding themselves so near the confines of the 
promised land, without entering it—vexation at the re- 
fusal of a passage through Edom, and the absence of any 
Divine interposition in their favour—above all, the neces- 
sity of a retrograde journey, by a long and circuitous route 
through the worst parts of a sandy desert, and the dread 
of being plunged into new and unknown difficulties—all 
this produced a deep depression of spirits. But it was 
followed, as usually, by a gross outburst of murmuring at 
the scarcity of water, and of expressions of disgust at the 
manna. 5. Our soul loatheth this light bread—. e., 
bread without substance or nutritious quality. ‘The refu-- 
tation of this calumny appears in the fact, that on the 
strength of this food they performed for forty years sv 
many and toilsome journeys. But they had been indulg- 
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ing a hope of the better and more varied fare enjoyed 
by a settled people; and disappointment, always the 
more bitter as the hope of enjoyment seems near, drove 
them to speak against God and against Moses, (1 Cor- 
inthians 10,9.) 6. The Lord sent fiery serpents among 
the people—That part of the desert where the Israelites 
now were—near the head of the gulf of Akaba—is greatly 
infested with venomous reptiles, of various kinds, particu- 
larly lizards, which raise themselves in the air and swing 
themselves from branches; and scorpions, which, being 
in the habit of lying among long grass, are particularly 
dangerous to the barelegged, sandalled people of the East, 
The only known remedy consists in sucking the wound, 
or, in the case of cattle, in the application of ammonia, 
The species of serpents that caused so great mortality 
amongst the Israelites cannot be ascertained. They are 
said to have been “fiery,” anepithet applied to them either 
from their bright, vivid colour, or the violent inflammation 
their bite occasioned. 7-9. the people came to Moses, and 
said, We have sinned—The severity of the scourgeand the 
appalling extent of mortality brought them to a sense of 
sin, and through theintercessions of Moses, which they im- 
plored, they were miraculously healed. He was directed to 
make the figure ofaserpent in brass,to be elevated ona pole 
or standard, that it might be seen at the extremities of 
the camp, and that every bitten Israelite who looked to 
it might be healed. This peculiar method of cure was de- 
signed, in the first instance, to show that it was the ef- 
ficacy of God’s power and grace, not the effect of nature or 
art, and also that it might bea type of the power of faith 
in Christ to heal all who look to Him of their sins (John 
8. 14, 15; see also on 2 Kings 18.4), 10. the children of Is- 
rael set forward—A long the eastern frontier of the Edom- 
ites, encamping in various stations. 12. pitched in the 
walley—ilit., the brook-valley of Zared —i. e., the woody 
(Deuteronomy 2, 13; Isaiah 15,7; Amos 6. 14). This torrent 
rises among the mountains to the east of Moab, and flow- 
ing west, empties itselfinto the Dead Sea, Ije-Abarim is 
supposed to have been its ford. [CALMET.] 13. pitched 
on the other side of Arnon—now E]-Mojib, a deep, broad, 
and rapid stream, dividing the dominions of the Moabites 
and Amorites. 14. book of the wars of the Lord—A 
fragment or passage is here quoted from a poem or history 
of the wars of the Israelites, principally with a view to 
decide the position of Arnon, Ar—the capital of Moab. 
16, from thence they went to Beer—i. e., a well. The 
name was probably given to it afterwards, as it is not 
mentioned (ch. 33), 17, 18. then Israel sang—this beau- 
tiful little song was in accordance with the wants and 
feelings of travelling caravans in the East, where water is 
an occasion both of prayer and thanksgivirfs. From the 
princes using their official rods only, and not spades, it 
seems probable that this well was concealed by the brush- 
wood or the sand, as is the case with many wells in Id- 
umea still. The discovery of it was seasonable, and owing 
to the special interposition of God. 21-23. Israel sent 
messengers unto Sihon—The rejection of their respectful 
and pacific message was resented—Sihon was discomfited 
in battle—and Israel obtained by right of conquest the 
whole of the Amorite dominions, 24. from Arnon unto 
the Jabbok—now the Zurka, These rivers formed the 
southern and northern boundaries of his usurped terri- 
tory. for the border of Ammon was strong—a reason 
stated for Sihon not being able to push his invasion 
further. 25. Israel dwelt in all the cities—after exter- 
minating the inhabitants who had been previously 
doomed (Deuteronomy 2.34). 26. Hesh®bon—(Song 7. 4)— 
situated sixteen English miles north of the Arnon, and 
from its ruins appears to have been a large city. 27-30. 
wherefore they that speak in proverbs—Here is given 
an extract from an Amorite song exultingly anticipating 
an extension of their conquests to Arnon, The quotation 


from the poem of the Amorite bard ends at verse 28. The - 


two following verses appear to be the strains in which 
the Israelites expose the impotence of the usurpers. 29. 
people of Chemosh—the name of the Moabite idol 
(i Kings 11, 7-383; 2 Kings 23.13; Jeremiah 48, 46), he—i. e., 
their god, hath surrendered his worshippers to the victor- 
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ious arms of Sihon. 33. they went up by the way of 
Bashan—a name given to that district from the richness 
of the soil—noéw Batanea or El-Bottein—a hilly region 
east of the Jordan lying between the mountains of Her- 
mon on the north and those of Gilead on the south. Og— 
giant, an Amoritish prince, who, having opposed the pro- 
gress of the Israelites, was defeated. 34. The Lord said 
unto Moses, Fear him not—a necessary encouragement, 
for his gigantic stature (Deuteronomy 3. 11) was calculated 
to inspire terror, He and all his were put to the sword, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-20. BALAK’s FIRST MESSAGE FOR BALAAM RE- 
FUSED. 1. Israel pitched in the plains of Moab—So called 
from having formerly belonged to that people, though 
wrested from them by Sihon. It wasa dry, sunken, desert 
region on the east of the Jordan valley, opposite Jericho, 
2. Balak—i.e.,empty. Terrified (Deuteronomy 2. 25; Ex- 
odus 15, 15) at the approach of so vast a multitude, and 
not daring to encounter them in the field, he resolved to 
secure their destruction by other means, 4. elders of 
Midian—called kings (ch. 31. 8.) and princes (Joshua 13, 21). 
The Midianites, a distinct people on the southern frontier 
of Moab, united with them as confederates against Israel, 
theircommon enemy. 5. hesent messengers unto Ba- 
laam—i, e., “lord” or ‘*devourer”’ of people, a famous 
soothsayer (Joshua 13, 22). som of Beor, or, in the Chaldee 
form, Bosor—i. e., destruction. Pethor—a city of Meso- 
potamia, situated on the Euphrates. 6. come, curse me 
this people—Among the heathen an opinion prevailed, 
that prayers for evil or curses would be heard by the un- 
seen powers as well as prayers for good, when offered by 
a prophet or priest, and accompanied by the use of cer- 
tain rites. Many examples are found in the histories of 
the Greeks and Romans of whole armies being devoted 
to destruction, and they occur among the natives of India 
and other heathen countries still. In the Burmese war. 
magicians were employed to curse the British troops. TV. 
the elders of Moab and of Midian departed with the 
rewards of divination—like the fee of a fortune-teller, 
and being a royal present, it would be something hand- 
some, 8-14. lodge here this night, and I will bring 
you word again as the Lord shall speak unto me, &c, 
—God usually revealed His will in visions and dreams; 
and Balaam’s birth and residence in Mesopotamia, where 
the remains of patriarchal religion still lingered, account 
for his knowledge of the true God. His real character has 
long been a subject of discussion. Some, judging from his 
language, have thought him a saint; others, looking to 
his conduct, have described him as an irreligious charla- 
tan; and a third class consider him a novice in the faith, 
who had a fear of God, but who had not acquired power 
over his passions. [HENGSTENBERG.] 13. the Lord re- 
fuseth to give me leave to go with you—This answer 
has an appearance of being good, but it studiously con- 
eealed the reason of the Divine prohibition, and it inti- 
mated his own willingness and desire to go—if permitted. 
Balak despatched a second mission, which held out flat- 
tering prospects both to his avarice and his ambition. 
(Genesis 31.30.) 19. tarry also here this night, that I 
may know what the Lord will say unto me more— 
The Divine will, as formerly declared, not being according 
to his desires, he hoped by a second request to bend it, as 
he had already bent his own conscience, to his ruling pas- 
sions of pride and covetousness. The permission granted 
to Balaam is in accordance with the ordinary procedure 
of Providence. God often gives up men to follow the im- 
pulse of their own lusts; but there is no approval in thus 
leaving them to act at the prompting of their own wicked 
hearts (Joshua 13, 27). 

Tur JOURNEY. Ver. 21-41, 21. Balaam saddled his 
ass—Probably one of the whité sprightly animals which 
persons of rank were accustomed to ride. The saddle, as 
usually in the East, would be nothing more than a pad or 
his outer cloak. God’s anger was kimdled because he 
went—The displeasure arose partly from his neglecting 
the condition on which leave was granted him—yiz,, to 
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wait till the princes of Moab “came to call him,” and 
because, through desire for “the wages of unrighteous- 
ness,’”’ he entertained the secret purpose of acting in op- 
position to the solemn charge of God. 24, the angel of 
the Lord stood ina path of the vineyards—The roads 
which lead through fields and vineyards are so navrow 
‘that in most parts a man could not pass a beast without 
care and caution, A stone or mud fence flanks each side 
of these roads, to prevent the soil being washed off by the 
rains. 28. the Lord opened the mouth of the ass—To 
utter, like a parrot, articulate sounds, without under- 
standing them. That this was a visionary scene is a no- 
tion which seems inadmissible, because of the improba- 
bility of a vision being described as an actual occurrence 
in the middle of a plain history. Besides, the opening of 
the ass’s mouth must have been an external act, and that 
with the manifest tenor of Peter’s language, strongly fa- 
vours the literal view. The absence of any surprise at 
such a phenomenon on the part of Balaam may be ac- 
counted for by his mind being wholly engrossed with the 
prospect of gain, which produced ‘‘the madness of the 
prophet.” “It was a miracle, wrought to humble his 
proud heart, which had to be first subjected in the 
school of an ass before he was brought to attend to the 
voice of God speaking by the angel.’”’ [CALVIN.] 34, 35. 
I have sinned... if it displease thee, I will get me 
back again—Notwithstanding this confession, he evineed 
no spirit of penitence, as he speaks of desisting only from 
the outward act. The words ‘‘go with the men” was a 
mere withdrawal of farther restraint, but the terms in 
which leave was giyen are more absolute and peremptory 
than thosein v.20. 36,37. whem Balak heard that Ba- 
laam was come, he went out to meet him—The higher 
the rank of the expected guest, politeness requires a 
greater distance to be gone to welcome his arrival. 38, 
the word that God puitteth in my mouth, that shail I 
speak—This appears a pious answer. It was an acknow- 
ledgment that he was restrained by asuperior power. 39. 
Kirjath-huzoth—a city of streets. 40. Balak offered 
oxen,and sheep—made preparations for a grand enter- 
tainment to Balaam and the princes of Midian, 41. High 
piaces of Baal—eminences consecrated to the worship 
of Baal-peor (ch, 25, 3), or Chemosh, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-30. BALAK’s SACRIFICES, 1. Balaam said unto 
Balak, Build me here seven altars—Balak, being a hea- 
then, would naturally suppose: these altars were erected 
in honour of Baal, the patron deity of his country. It is 
evident, from v. 4, that they were prepared for the wor- 
ship of the true God, although in choosing the high places 
of Baal as their site, and rearing a number of altars (2 
Kings 18, 22; Isaiah 17.8; Jeremiah 11.13; Hosea 8.11; 10, 
1), instead of one only, as God had appointed, he blended 
his own superstitions with the Divine worship. The hea- 
then, both in ancient and modern times, attached a mys- 
terious virtue to the number seven; and Balaam, in order- 
ing the preparation of so many altars, designed to mys- 
tify and delude the king, 3. Stand by thy burnt offer- 
ing—as one in expectation of an important favour, Per= 
adventure the Lord will come to meet me: and what- 
soever he showeth me—i. e., makes known to me by 
word or sign, he went to an high place—apart by him- 
self, where he might practise rites and ceremonies, with 
a view to obtain a response of the oracle. 4-6. Ged met 
Balaam—not in compliance with his incantations, but to 
frustrate his wicked designs, and compel him, contrary to 
his desires and interests, to pronounce the following bene- 
diction. 7. took up his parable—i.e., spoke under the 
influence of inspiration, and in the highly poetical, figura- 
tive, and oracular style of a prophet, brought me from 
Aram—This word, joined with “the mountains of the 
East,” denotes the upper portion of Mesopotamia, lying 
on the east of Moab. The East enjoyed an infamous no- 
toriety for magicians and soothsayers. (Isaiah 2.6.) 8. 
How shall I curse whom God hath not cursed }—A Di- 
vine blessing has been pronounced over the posterity of 
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Jacob; and therefore, whatever prodigies can be achieved 
by my charms, all magical skill, all human power, is ut- 
terly impotent to counteract the decree of God. 9. From 
the top—iit., ‘‘a bare place” on the rocks, to which Balak 
had taken him, for it was deemed necessary to see the 
people who were to be devoted to destruction, But that 
commanding prospect could contribute nothing to the ac- 
complishment of the king’s object, for the destiny of Israel 
was to be a distinct, peculiar people, separated from the 
rest of the nations in government, religion, customs, and 
Divine protection. (Deuteronomy 33. 28.) Sothatalthough 
I might be able to gratify your wishes against other peo- 
ple, [can do nothing against them (Exodus 19.5; Leviti- 
cus 20.24). 10. who can count the dust of Jacob 7—An 
Oriental hyperbole for a very populous nation, as Jacob’s 
posterity was promised to be. (Genesis 15.16; 28.14.) the 
number of the fourth part of Israel—i, c., the camp 
consisted of four divisions; every one of these parts was 
formidable in numbers. let me die the death of the 
righteous— Heb., of Jeshurun; or, the Israelites. The 
meaning is, they are a people happy, above all others, not 
only in life, but at death, from their knowledge of the true 
God, and their hope through His grace. Balaam is a rep- 
resentative of a large class in the world, who express a 
wish for the blessedness which Christ has promised to His 
people, but are averse to imitate the mind that was in 
Him. 13-15. Come with me unto another place, from 
whence thou mayest see them—Surprised and disap- 
pointed at this unexpected eulogy on Israel, Balak hoped 
that, if seen from a different point of observation, the 
prophet would give utterance to different feelings; and 
so having made the same solemn preparations, Balaam 
retired, as before, to wait the Divine afflatus. he brought 
him into the field of Zophim . , . top of Pisgah—a flat 
surface on the summit of the mountain range, which was 
cultivated land. Others render it “the field of sentinels,” 
an eminence where some of Balak’s guards were posted 
to give signals. [CALMET.] 18. Rise up—As Balak was 
already standing (v. 17), this expression is equivalent to 
“now attend to me,”’ The counsels and promises of God 
respecting Israel are unchangeable; and no attempt to 
prevail on Him to reverse them will succeed, as they may 
withaman,. 21. He hath not beheld iniquity in Jacob 
—Many sins were observed and punished in this people, 
But no such universal and hopeless apostasy had as yet 
appeared, to induce God to abandon ordestroy them, the 
Lord his God is with him—has a favour for them, and 
the shout of a king is among them—Such joyful accla- 
mations as of a people rejoicing in the presence of a vie- 
torious prince, 22, He hath as it were the strength of * 
an unicorn—¥. e., Israél is not as they were at the Exodus, 
a horde of poor, feeble, spiritless people, but powerful and 
invincible as a reem—i. e., arhinoceros. (Job 39.9; Psalm 
22, 21; 92.10.) 23. Surely there is no enchantment 
against Jacob—No art can ever prevail against a people 
who are under the shield of Omnipotence, and for whom 
miracles have been and yet shall be performed, which 
will be a theme of admiration in succeeding ages, 26. All 
that the Lord speaketh, that I must do—A remarkable 
confession that he was divinely constrained to give utter- 
ances different from what it was his purpose and inclina- 
tion to do. 28. Balak brought Balaam to the top of 
Peor—or, Beth-peor (Deuteronomy 3, 29), the eminence on 
which a temple of Baal stood. that looketh toward Je- 
shimon—the desert tract in the south of Palestine, on 
both sides of the Dead Sea. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-25. BALAAM FORETELLETH ISRAEL’S HAPPINESS, 
1. To seek for—i.e., touse enchantments. Hisexperience 
on the two former occasions had taught him that these 
superstitious accompaniments of his worship were use- 
less, and therefore he now simply looked towards the 
camp of Israel, either with a secret design to curse them, 
or to await the Divineafflatus, 2. he saw Israel abiding 
in his tents according to their tribes—i. ¢., in the or- 
derly distribution of the camp (ch. 2), the Spirit of God 


Balaam Prophesieth. 


came upon him—Before the regular ministry of the 
prophets was instituted, God made use of various persons 
as the instruments through whom He revealed his will, 
and Balaam was one of these, (Deuteronomy 23,5,) 3. 
The man whose eyes are open—i. ¢., a scer (1 Samuel 9, 
9), a prophet, to whom the visioned future was disclosed— 
sometimes when falling into a sleep (Genesis 15, 12-15), fre- 
quently into “a trance.” 5-7. How goodly are thy 
tents, O Isracl !—a fine burst of admiration, expressed in 
highly poetical strains. All travellers describe the beauty 
which the cireular range of Bedouin tents impart to the 
desert. How impressive, then, must have been the view, 
as seen from the heights of Abarim, of the immense camp 
of Israel, extended over the subjacent plains, 6. As the 
valley — Heb., brooks, the water-courses of the moun- 
tains. ligm aloes—an aromatic shrub on the banks of his 
native Euphrates, the conical form of which suggested an 
apt resemblance to a tent. The redundant imagery of 
these verses depicts the humble origin, rapid progress, 
and prosperity of Israel. 7%. His king shall be higher 
than Agag—The Amalekites were then the most power- 
ful of all the desert tribes, and Agag a title common to 
their kings. 10-14. Balak’s anger was kindled against 
Balaam, and he smote his hands together—The “ smit- 
ing of the hands together” is, amongst Oriental people, 
an indication of the most violent rage (see Ezekiel 21.17; 
22. 13), and ignominious dismissal. 15. he took up his 
parable—or prophecy, uttered in a poetical style. 17. I 
shall see him—rather, “I do see” or ‘‘ have seen him,”—a 
prophetic sight, like that of Abraham, (John 8.56.) him 
—i. e., Israel. there shall come aStar out of Jacob, and 
a Sceptre shall rise out of IsraeIl—This imagery, in the 
hieroglyphic language of the East, denotes some eminent 
ruler,—primarily David; but secondarily and pre-emi- 
nently, the Messiah (see on Genesis 49.10), cormers—bor- 
der, often put for a whole country. (Exodus 8,2; Psalm 
74,17.) children of Sheth—some prince of Moab; or, ac- 
cording to some, “the children of the East.” 18. Edom 
shall be a possession—This prophecy was accomplished 
by David. (2Samuel 8, 14.) Seir—seen in the south, and 
poetically used for Edom, The double conquest of Moab 
and Edom is alluded to, (Psalm 60.8; 108.9.) 19. Out of 
Jacob shall come He that shall have dominion—Da- 
vid, and particularly Christ. that remaineth of the 
city—those who flee from the field to fortified places. 
(Psalm 60,9.) 20. Amalek ... his latter end shall be 
that he perish for ever—Their territory was seen at the 
remote extremity of the desert. (See on Exodus 17. 14; also 
1Samuel 15.) 21. Kenite... mest in a rock—Though 
securely established among the clefts in the high rocks of 
En-gedi towards the west, they should be gradually re- 
duced by a succession of enemies, till the Assyrian in- 
vader carried them into captivity. (Judges 1.16; 4.11; 16. 
17; also 2 Kings 15. 29; 17.6.) 23. Who shall live when 
God doeth this t—Few shall escape the desolation that 
shall send a Nebuchadnezzar to scourge all those regions, 
24. Chittim—the countries lying on the Mediterranean, 
particularly Greece and Italy. (Daniel 11. 29,30.) The As- 
syrians were themselves to be overthrown—first, by the 
Greeks, under Alexander the Great and his successors; 
secondly, by the Romans. Eber—the posterity of the 
Hebrews. (Genesis 10. 24.) he also shall perish—i, e., the 
conqueror of Asher and Eber, namely, the Greek and Ro- 
man empires. 25. Balaam rose up, and went to his 
place—Mesopotamia, to which, however, he did not re- 
turn. (See on ch. 31. 8.) 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-18. THE ISRAELITES’ WHOREDOM AND IDOLATRY 
WITH MOAB. 1. Israel abode in Shittim—a verdant 
meadow, so called from a grove of acacia trees which 
lined the eastern side of the Jordan. (See ch. 33. 49.) 3. 
Israel joined himself unto Baal-peor— Baal was a 
general name for “lord,’”’ and Peor for a “mount” in 
Moab, The real name of the idol was Chemosh, and his 
rites of worship were celebrated by the grossest obscenity. 
In participating in this festival, then, the Israelites com- 
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Israel Numbered. 


mitted the double offence of idolatry and licentiousness, 
4. The Lord said unto Moses, Take all the heads of the 
people and hang them up—Israelite criminals, who 
were capitally punished, were first stoned or slain, and 
then gibbeted. The persons ordered here for execution 
were the principal delinquents in the Baal-pcor outrage 
—the subordinate officers, rulers of tens or hundreds, 
before the Lord—For vindicating the honour of the true 
God, against the sun—i, e.,as a mark of public igno- 
miny; but they were to be removed towards sunset. (Deu- 
teronomy 21,23.) 5. Judges of Israel—the seventy elders, 
who were commanded not only to superintend the execu- 
tion within their respective jurisdictions, but to inflict the 
punishment with theirown hands. (See on 1Samuel 15, 33,) 
6,7. Behold, one of the children of Israel brought 
a Midianitish woman—This flagitious act most prob- 
ably occurred about the time when the order was given, 
and before its execution. who were weeping before 
the door of the tabernacle—some of the rulers and well- 
disposed persons were deploring the dreadful wickedness 
of the people, and supplicating the merey of God to avert 
impending judgments, the plagne—some sudden and. 
widespread mortality. 9. 'Those that died in the plague 
were twenty and four thousand—Only 23,000 perished 
(1 Corinthians 10, 8) from pestilence. Moses includes those 
who died by the execution of the judges, 10-13. Phine- 
has ,.. hath turned away my wrath—This assurance 
was a signal mark of honour, that the stain of blood, in- 
stead of defiling, confirmed him in office, and that his 
posterity should continue as long as the national exist- 
ence of Israel, 14. Zimri, a prince among the Sime- 
onites—The slaughter of a man of such high rank is 
mentioned as a proof of the undaunted zeal of Phinehas, 
for there might be numerous avengers of his blood, 17, 
Vex the Midianites, and smite them—They seem to 
have been the most guilty parties. (Cf. ch. 22. 4;.31. 8.), 
18. They vex you with their wiles—Instead of opem 
war, they plot insidious ways of accomplishing your ruin: 
by idolatry and corruption. their sister—their country-- 
woman, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-51. ISRAEL NUMBERED. 1. after the plague— 
That terrible visitation had swept away the remnant of- 
he old generation, to whom God sware in His wrath that: 
they should not enter Canaan. (Psalm 95,11.) 2. take the- 
sum of the congregation—The design of this new cen-- 
sus, after a lapse of thirty-eight years, was primarily to- 
establish the vast multiplication of the posterity of Abra-- 
ham in spite of the severe judgments inflicted upon them ;, 
secondarily, it was to preserve the distinction of families, 
and to make arrangements, preparatory to an entrance 
into the promised land, for the distribution of the country 
according to the relative population of the tribes. 7. 
these are the families of the Reubenites—the princi- 
pal households, which were subdivided into numerous 
smaller families, Reuben had suffered great diminution 
by Korah’s conspiracy and other outbreaks. 10. the 
earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up to- 
gether with Korah—rather, the things of Korah, (See 
on ch, 16. 32-35; cf. Psalm 106.17.) 11. Notwithstanding 
the children of Korah died not—Either they were not 
parties to their father’s crime, or they withdrew from it 
by timely repentance. His descendants became famous 
in the time of David, ana are often. mentioned in the 
Psalms, also 1 Chronicles 6, 22, 38. 12.. the sons of Simeon 
—It is supposed that this tribe had’ been pre-eminent in 
the guilt of Baal-peor, and had consequently been greatly 
reduced in numbers. 

Thus the justice and holiness, as:well as truth and faith- 
fulness of God, were strikingly displayed; His justiceand 
holiness in the sweeping judgments that reduced the 
ranks of some tribes; while His truth and faithfulness 
were manifested in the extraordinary increase of others, 
so that the posterity of Israel continued a numerous 
people. 53. the land shall be divided according to 
the number of names—The portion: of; each tribe was 
to be greater or less, according: to-its:populousness, 54, 
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to many thou shalt give the more—i. e., to the more 
numerous tribes a larger allotment shall be granted. 
according to those that were numbered—i, e,, the num- 
ber of persons twenty years old at the time of the census 
being made, without taking into account either the in- 
erease of those who might have attained that age, when 
the land should be actually distributed, or the diminu- 
tion from that amount, occasioned during the war of in- 
vasion. 55. the land shall be divided by lot—The 
appeal to the lotdid not place the matter beyond the con- 
trol of God; for itis at His disposal (Proverbs 16. 33), and 
He has fixed to all the bounds of their habitation. The 
manner in which the lot was taken has not been recorded. 
But it is evident that the lot was cast for determining the 
quarter of the country on which each tribe should be Jo- 
cated—not the quantity of their possessions. In other 
words, when the lot had decided that a particular tribe 
was to be settled in the north or the south, the east or the 
west, the extent of territory was allocated to the rule (¥, 54), 
57. Families of the Levites—The census of this tribe was 
taken ceparately,and on a aifferent principle from the 
rest. (See Exodus 6, 16-19.) 62. Twenty and three thou- 
sand—So that there was an increase of a thousand. (Ch 3, 
39.) males from a month old and upward—(See on 
ch. 3.15.) 64. Among these there was not a man... 
numbered in the wilderness of Sinai—The statement 
in this verse must not be considered absolute, For, be- 
sides Caleb and Joshua, there were alive at this time 
Eleazar and Ithamar, and in all probability a consider- 
able number of Levites, who had no participation in the 
popular defections in the wilderness, The tribe of Levi, 
having neithersent a spy into Canaan, nor being included 
in the enumeration at Sinai, must be regarded as not 
coming within the range of the fatal sentence; and there- 
fore would exhibit a spectacle not to be witnessed in the 
other tribes of many in their ranks above sixty years of 


age, 



























Tribes. Chap. i. Sbenter Increase. | Decrease. 
Reuben... -.ceccesseeserseerecsereee| 46,500 | 43,730 | — 2,770 
Simeon 59,300 , = 37,100 

Fs eae 45,650 | 40,500 _ 5,150 
Judah.. 74,600 | 76,500 1,900 — 
Issachar . 54,400 | 64,300 9,900 —_— 
Zebulun.. 57,400 Ri 3,100 — 
Ephraim 40,500 | 82,500 _ 8,000 

anasseh . 82,200 | 52,700 | 20,500 _ 
Benjamin 85,400 | 45,600 | 10,200 _ 

UML. 05+ 62,700 | 64,400 1,700 — 
Asher...... 41,500 | 53,400 | 11,900 — 
BEG Se okks cs esnccpopp en webs aly 53,400 | - 45,400 — 8,000 

603,550 | 601,730 | 59,200 | 61,020 
Total Aecrease...........0ss0esseeeee1,820 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 
Ver. 1-11. THE DAUGHTERS OF ZELOPHEHAD SUE FOR 


AN INHERITANCE. 4, Give us a possession among the 
brethren of our father—Those young women, perceiving 
that the males only in families had been registered in the 
cénsus, and that in consequence of none in their house- 
hold, their family was omitted, made known their griey- 
ance to Moses, and the authorities conjoined with him in 
administering justice. The case was important; and as 
the peculiarity of daughters being the sole members of a 
family would be no unfrequent or uncommon occurrence, 
the law of inheritance, under Divine authority, was ex- 
tended not only to meet all similar eases, but other cases 
also—such as when there were no children left by the pro- 
prietor, and no brothers to succeed him, A distribution 
of the promised land was about to be made; and it is in- 
teresting to know the legal provision made in these com- 
paratively rare cases for preserving a patrimony from 
being alienated to another tribe, (See on ch. 36. 6, 7.) 
3. Our father died in the wilderness, and he was not 
in the company of Korah—This declaration might be 
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necessary, because his death might have occurred about 
the time of that rebellion; and especially because, as the 
children of these conspirators were involved along with 
themselves in the awful punishment, their plea appeared _ 
the more proper and forcible that their father did not die 
for any cause that doomed his family to lose their lives or 
their inheritance. died in his own sin—i.e., by the com- 
mon law of mortality to which men, through sin, are 
subject. 

12-17. MOSES, BEING TOLD OF HIS DEATH, SUETH FOR A 
SUCCESSOR. 12. The Lord said unto Moses, Get thee up 
into this mount Abarim, and see the land—Although 
the Israelites were now on the confines of the promised 
land, Moses was not privileged to cross the Jordan, but 
died on one of the Moabitic range of mountains, to which. 
the general name of Abarim was given (ch. 33, 47.) The 
privation of this great honour was owing to the unhappy 
conduct he had manifested in the striking of the rock at 
Meribah ; and while the pious leader submitted with meek 
acquiescence to the Divine decree, he evinced the spirit 
of genuine patriotism in his fervent prayers for the ap- 
pointment of a worthy and competent successor. 16. God 
of the spirits of all flesh, set a man over the congre=- 
gatiom—The request was most suitably made to God in 
this character, as the Author of all the intellectual gifts 
and moral graces with which men are endowed, and who 
can raise up qualified persons for the most arduous duties 
and the most difficult situations. 

18-23, JOSHUA APPOINTED TO SUCCEED Him. 18. Take 
Joshna...a man in whom is the spirit, and lay 
thine hand upon him—A strong testimony is here borne 
to the personality of the Divine Spirit—the imposition 
of hands was an ancient ceremony. (See on Genesis 48. 14; 
Leviticus 1. 4; 1 Timothy 4. 14.) 20. Thou shalt put some 
of thine honour upon him—In the whole history of 
Israel there arose no prophet or ruler in all respects like 
unto Moses till the Messiah appeared, whose glory 
eclipsed all. But Joshua was honoured and qualified in | 
an eminent degree, through the special service of the 
high priest, who asked counsel for him after the judgment 
of Urim before the Lord. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-31. OFFERINGS TO BE OBSERVED. 2. command 
the children of Israel, and say unto them—The repe- 
tition of several laws formerly enacted, which is made in 
this chapter, was seasonable and necessary, not only on 
account of their importance and the frequent neglect of 
them, but because a new generation had sprung up since 
their first institution, and because the Israclites were 
about to be settled in the land where those ordinances 
were to be observed, My offering and my bread—used 
generally for the appointed offerings, and the import of 
the prescription is to enforce regularity and care in their 
observance. 9,10. This is the burnt offering of every 
Sabbath—There is no previous mention of a Sabbath 
burnt offering, which was additional to the daily sacri- 
fices. 11-15. In the beginnings of your months ye 
shall offer up a burnt offering unto the Lord—These 
were held as sacred festivals; and though not possessing 
the character of solemn feasts, they were distinguished 
by the blowing of trumpets over the sacrifices (eh. 10, 10), 
by the suspension of all labour, except the domestie oceu- 
pations of women (Amos 8, 5), by the celebration of public 
worship (2 Kings 4, 28), and by social or family feasts. 
(1 Samuel 20. 5.) These observations are not prescribed in 
the law, though they obtained in the practice of a later 
time. The beginning of the month was known, not by 
astronomical. calculations, but, according to Jewish 
writers, by the testimony of messengers appointed to 
watch the first visible appearance of the new moon, and 
then the fact was announced through the whole country 
by signal-fires kindled on the mountain tops. The new- 
moon festivals having been common amongst the heathen, 
it is probable that an important design of their institn- 
tion in Israel was to give the minds of that people a better 
direction; and assuming this to have been one of the 





The Offerings at the Feast of Trumpets. 


objects contemplated, it will account for one of the kids 
being offered unto the Lord (v, 15), not unto the moon, as 
the Egyptians and Syrians did. The Sabbath and the new 
moon are frequently mentioned together, 16-25. In the 
fourteenth day of the first month is the passover—The 
law for that great annual festival is given (Leviticus 23.5), 
but some details are here introduced, as certain specified 
offerings are prescribed to be made on each of the seven 
days of unleavened bread. 26, 27. Im the day of the 
first-fruits ... offer the burnt offerimg—A new sacri- 
fice is here ordered for the celebration ef this festival, in 

‘addition to the other offering, which was to accompany 
the first-fruits. (Leviticus 23, 18.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-40. THE OFFERING AT THE F'RAST OF TRUMPETS. 
1. On the seventh month—of the ecclesiastical year, but 
the first month of the civil year, corresponding to our 
September, It was, in fact, the New-Year’s Day, which 
had been celebrated among the Hebrews and other con- 
temporary nations with great festivity and joy, and ush- 
ered in by aflourish of trumpets. This ordinance was de- 
signed to give a religious character to the occasion by as- 
sociating it with some solemn observances. (Cf. Exodus 
12,2; Leviticus 23.24.) it is a blowing of the trumpets 
unto you—This made it a solemn preparation for the 
sacred feasts—a greater number of which were held 
during this month than at any other season of the year. 
Although the institution of this feast was described be- 
fore, there is more particularity here as to what the burnt 
offering should consist of, and, in addition to it, a sin 
offering isprescribed. The special offerings, appointed for 
certain days, were not to interfere with the offerings usu- 
ally requisite on these days, for in v.6 itis said that the 
daily offerings, as well as those for the first day of the 
month, were to take placein their ordinary course, 7-11. 
Ye shall have, on the tenth day of the seventh month, 
an holy convocation—This was the great day of atone- 
ment. Its institution, together with the observance to 
which that day was devoted, was described. (Leviticus 16, 
29,30.) But additional offerings seem to be noticed, viz., 
the large animal sacrifice for a general expiation, which 
was a sweet savour unto the Lord, and the sin offering to 
atone for the sins that mingled with that day’s services, 
The prescriptions in this passage appear supplementary 
to the former statement in Leviticus. 12-34. On the fif- 
teenth day—was to be held the feast of booths or taber- 
nacles. (See on Leviticus 23. 34,35.) The feast was to last 
seven days, the first and last of which were to be kept as 
Sabbaths, and a particular offering was prescribed for 
each day, the details of which are given with a minute- 
ness suited to the infant state of the church. Twothings 
are deserving of notice—first, that this feast was distin- 
guished by a greater amount and variety of sacrifices than 
any other—partly because, occurring at the end of the 
year, it might be intended to supply any past deficiencies 
—partly because, being immediately after the ingather- 
ing of the fruits, it ought to be a liberal acknowledgment 
—and partly, perhaps, because God consulted the weak- 
ness of mankind, who naturally grow weary both of the 
charge and labour of such services when they are long 
continued and made them every day less toilsome and 
expensive. [PATRICK.] Secondly, it will be remarked, 
that the sacrifices varied in a progressive ratio of decrease 
every day. after the manner—according to the ritual 
order appointed by Divine authority—that for meat offer- 
ings (v. 3-10), and drink offerings, (See on ch. 28.7,14.) 35- 
40. on the eighth day ye shall have a solemn assembly 
—The feast of tabernacles was brought to a close on the 
eighth day, which was the great day. (Joel 7.37.) Besides 
the common routine sacrifices, there were special offer- 
ings appointed for that day, though these were fewer than 
on any of the preceding days; and there were also, as was 
natural on that occasion, when vast multitudes were con- 
vened for a solemn religious purpose, many spontaneous 
gifts and services, so that there was full scope for the ex- 
ercise of a devout spirit in the people, both for their obe- 
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dience to the statutory offerings, and by the presentation 
of those which were made by freewill or in consequence 
of vows, 39. These things ye shall do unto the Lord in 
your set feasts—Hrom the statements made in this and 
the preceding chapter, it appears that the yearly offerings 
made to the altar at the public expense, without taking 
into account a vast number of voluntary vow and tres- 
pass offerings, were calculated at the following amount :— 
Goats, 15; kids, 21; rams, 72; bullocks, 132; lambs, 1,101; 
sum total of animals sacrificed at public cost, 1,241. This, 
of course, is exclusive of the prodigious addition of lambs 
slain at the passover, which in later times, according to 
Josephus, amounted in a single year to the immense 
number of 255,600, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-16. Vows ARE NOT TO BE BROKEN. 1. This is the 
thing which the Lord hath commanded—The subject 
of this chapter relates to vowing, which seems to have 
been an ancient usage, allowed by the law to remain; 
and by which some people declared their intention of of- 
fering some gift on the altar, or abstaining from particular 
articles of meat or drink, of observing a private fast, or 
doing something to the honour or in the service of God, 
over and above what was authoritatively required. Inv, 
39 of the preceding chapter, mention was made of “‘ vows 
and freewill offerings,” and it is probable, from the ex- 
planatory nature of the rules laid down in this chapter, 
that these were given for the removal of doubts and dif- 
ficulties which conscientious persons had felt about their 
obligation to perform their vows in certain circumstances 
that had arisen. 2. If aman vow a vow unto the Lord 
—A mere secret purpose of the mind was not enough to 
constitute a vow; it had to be actually expressed in 
words; and though a purely voluntary act, yet when once 
the vow was made, the performance of it, like that of every 
other promise, became an indispensable duty—all the 
more that, referring toa sacred thing, it could not be ne- 
glected without the guilt of prevarication and unfaithful 
ness to God. heshall not break his word—lil., profane 
his word—render it vain and contemptible. (Psalm 55, 
20; 89.34.) Butas it would frequently happen that parties 
would vow to do things, which were neither good in them- 
selves nor in their power to perform, the law ordained 
that their natural superiors should have the right of judg- 
ing as to the propriety of those vows, with discretionary 
power to sanction or interdict their fulfilment. Parents 
were to determine in the ease of their children, and hus- 
bands in that of their wives;—being, however, allowed 
only a day for deliberation after the matter became known 
to them, and their judgment, if unfavourable, released 
the devotee from all obligation. 3. If a woman also 
vow a vow unto the Lord, and bind herself by a bond, 
being in her father’s house in her youth—Girls only 
are specified; but minors of the other sex, who resided 
under the parental roof, were included, according to Jew- 
ish writers, who also consider the name “ father’ as com- 
prehending all guardians of youth, and tell us that the 
age at which young people were deemed capable of vow- 
ing, was 13 for boys, and 12 for girls. The judgment of a 
father or guardian on the vow of any under his charge 
might be given either by an expressed approval, or by 
silence, which was to be construed as approval. But in 
the case of a hushband—who, after silence from day to 
day, should ultimately disapprove or hinder his wife's 
vow, the sin of non-performance was to be imputed to 
him and not toher. 9. Every vow of a widow—In the 
case of a married woman, who, in the event of a separa- 
tion from her husband, or of his death, returned, as was 
not uncommon, to her father’s house, a doubt might have 
been entertained whether she was not, as before, subject 
to paternal jurisdiction, and obliged to act with the pater- 
nal consent. The law ordained that the vow was binding, 
if it had been made in her husband’s lifetime, and he, on 
being made aware of it, had not interposed his veto; as, 
for instance, she might have vowed, when not a widow, 
that she would assign a proportion of her income to piov? 
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and charitable uses, of which she might repent when ac- 
tually a widow; but by this statute she was required to 
fulfil the obligation, provided her circumstances enabled 
her to redeem the pledge. The rules laid down must have 
been exceedingly useful for the prevention or cancelling 
of rash vows, as well as for giving a proper sanction to 
such as were legitimate in their nature, and made ina 
deyout, reflecting spirit. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-54. THE MIDIANITES SPOILED AND BALAAM 
SLAIN, 1,2. The Lord spake unto Moses, Avenge the 
children of Israel of the Midianites—a semi-nomad 
people, descended from Abraham and Keturah, occupy- 
ing a tract of country east and south-east of Moab, which 
lay on the eastern coast of the Dead Sea. They seem 
to have been the principal instigators of the infamous 
scheme of seduction, planned to entrap the Israelites 
into the double crime of idolatry and licentiousness, by 
which, it was hoped, the Lord would withdraw from that 
people the benefit of His protection and favour. More- 
over, the Midianites had rendered themselves particu- 
larly obnoxious by entering into a hostile league with 
the Amorites. (Joshua 13, 21.) The Moabites were at this 
time spared in consideration of Lot (Deuteronomy 2.9), 
and because the measure of their iniquities was not yet 
full. God spoke of avenging ‘‘the children of Israel;’’ 
Moses spoke of avenging the Lord, as dishonour had been 
done to God, and an injury inflicted on His people. The 
interests were identical. God and His people have the 
same cause, the same friends and assailants. This, in 
fact, was a religious war, undertaken by the express com- 
mand of God against idolaters, who had seduced the 
Israelites to practise their abominations. arm your- 
selves—This order was issued but a short time before the 
death of Moses. The announcement to him of that ap- 
proaching event seems to have accelerated, rather than 
retarded, his warlike preparations. 5. There were de- 
livered—i, e., draughted, chosen, an equal amount from 
each tribe, to prevent the outbreak of mutual jealousy or 
strife. Considering the numerical force of the enemy, 
this was a small quota to furnish. But the design was to 
exercise their faith, and animate them to the approach- 
ing invasion of Canaan, 6. Moses sent... Eleazar the 
priest to the war—Although it is not expressly men- 
tioned, it is highly probable that Joshua was the general 
who conducted this war. The presence of the priest, who 
was always with the army (Deuteronomy 20.2), was ne- 
cessary to preside over the Leyites, who accompanied the 
expedition, and to inflame the courage of the combatants 
by his sacred services and counsels. holy instruments— 
As neither the ark nor the Urim and Thummim were 
carried to the battle-field till a later period in the history 
of Israel, the “holy instruments” must mean the “ trump- 
ets” (ch. 10.9). And this view is agreeable to the text, by 
simply changing “and” into “even,” as the Hebrew par- 
ticle is frequently rendered, 7%. they slew all the males 
—This was in accordance with a Divine order in all such 
eases. (Deuteronomy 20.13.) But the destruction appears 
to have been only partial—limited to those who were in 
the neighbourhood of the Hebrew camp, and who had 
been accomplices in the villainous plot of Baal-peor, 
while a large portion of the Midianites were absent on 
their pastoral wanderings, or had saved themselves by 
flight. (Cf. Judges 6.1.) 8. The kings of Midian—so 
called, because each was possessed of absolute power 
within his own city or district—called also dukes or 
princes of Sihon (Joshua 13.21), having been probably 
subject to that Amorite ruler, as itis not uncommon in 
the East to find a number of governors or pachas tribu- 
tary to one great king. Zur—father of Cozi. (Ch. 25.15.) 
Balaam also they slew with the sword--Lhis unprin- 
cipled man, on his dismissal from Balak, set out for his 
home in Mesopotamia, (Ch. 24.25.) But, either diverging 
from his way to tamper with the Midianites, he remained 
among them, without proceeding further, to incite them 
against Israel, and to watch the effects of his wicked 
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counsel; or, learning in his own country that the Israel- 
ites had fallen into the snare which he had laid, and 
which he doubted not would lead to their ruin, he had, 
under the impulse of insatiable greed, returned to de- 
mand his reward from the Midianites. He was an obiect 
of merited vengeance, In the immense slaughter of the 
Midianitish people—in the capture of their women, chil+ 
dren, and property—and in the destruction of all theiz 
places of refuge—the severity of a righteous God fell 
heayily on that base and corrupt race. But, more than 
all others, Balaant deserved and got the just reward of 
his deeds. His conduct had been atrociously sinful, con- 
sidering the knowledge he possessed, and the révelationgs 
he had received, of the will of God. For any one in his 
circumstances to attempt defeating the prophecies he 
had himself been the organ of uttering, and plotting te 
deprive the chosen people of the Divine favour and pro- 
tection, was an act of desperate wickedness, which no 
language can adequately characterize. 13. Meses and 
Eleazar the priest went forth to meet them without 
the camp—partly asa token of respect and congratula- 
tion on their victory, partly to see how they had executed 
the Lord’s commands, and partly to prevent the defile- 
ment of the camp by the entrance of warriors stained 
with blood. 14-18. Moses was wroth with the officers 
of the host—The displeasure of the great leader, though 
it appears the ebullition of a fierce and sanguinary 
temper, arose in reality from a pious and enlightened 
regard to the best interests of Israel.. No order had been 
given for the slaughter of the women, and in ancient wat 
they were commonly reserved for slaves. By their ante- 
cedent conduct, however, the Midianitish women had 
forfeited all claims to mild or merciful treatment; and 
the sacred character, the avowed object of the war (2. 2, 3), 
made their slaughter necessary without any special order, 
But why ‘kill every male among the little ones?” It 
was designed to bea war of extermination, such as God - 
himself had ordered against the people of Canaan, whom 
the Midianites equalled in the enormity of their wicked- 
ness, 19-24. Abide without the camp seven days who- 
soever hath killed any person ... purify both your- 
selves and your captives—Though the Israelites had 
taken the field in obedience to the command of God, they 
had become defiled by contact with the dead. A process 
of purification was to be undergone, as the law required 
(Leviticus 15,13; ch. 19. 9-12), and this purifying ceremony 
was extended to dress, houses, tents, to every thing on 
which a dead body had lain, which had been touched by 
the blood-stained hands of the Israelitish warriors, or 
which had been the property of idolaters. This became 
a standing ordinance in all time coming. (Levitieus 6. 28; 
11, 33; 15.12.) 25-39. Take the sum of the prey that was 
taken—i.e., of the captives and cattle, which, haying 
been first slumped together according to ancient usage 
(Exodus 15.9; Judges 5. 30), were divided into two equal 
parts: the one to the people at large, who had sustained 
a common injury from the Midianites, and who were all 
liable to serve: and the other portion to the combatants, 
who, having encountered the labours and perils of war, 
justly received the largest share. From both parts, how- 
ever, a certain deduction was taken for the sanctuary, as 
a thank offering to God for preservation and for victory. 
The soldiers had greatly the advantage in the distribu- 
tion; for a five-hundredth part only of their half went to 
the priest, while a fiftieth part of the congregation’s half 
was given to the Levites. 32. the booty being the rest 
of the prey which the men of war had caught—Some 
of the captives having been killed (v. 17), and part of the 
cattle taken for the support of the army, the total amount 
of the booty remaining was in the following propor- 
tions :-—Sheep, 675,000—half to soldiers, 337,500; deducted to 
God, 675; half to congregation, 337,500; deducted to the 
Levites, 6,750. Beeves, 72,000—half to soldiers, 36,000; de- 
ducted to God, 72; half to congregation, 36,000; deducted 
to the Levites, 720. Asses, 61,000—half to soldiers, 30,500; 
deducted to God, 61; half to congregation, 30,500; deducted 
to the Levites, 610. Persons, 32,000—half to soldiers, 16,000; 
deducted to God, 32; half to congregation, 16,000; deducted 
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to the Levites, 320, 48-54. Officers said, There lacketh 
mot one of us—<A victory so signal, and the glory of 
which was untarnished by the loss of a single Israelitish 
soldier, was an astonishing miracle, and so clearly be- 
tokening the direct interposition of Heaven, might well 
' awaken the liveliest feelings of grateful acknowledgment 
to God (Psalm 44. 2,3). The oblation they brought for the 
Lord “was partly an atonement” or reparation for their 
error (v. 14-16), for it could not possess any expiatory 
virtue, and partly a tribute of gratitude for the stupend- 
ous service rendered them. It consisted of the “spoil,” 
which, being the acquisition of individual valour, was 
not divided like the “prey,” or live stock, each soldier 
retaining it in lieu of pay; it was offered by the “cap- 
tains” alone, whose pious feelings were evinced by the 
dedication of the spoil which fell to their share. There 
were jewels to the amount of 16,750 shekels, equal to 
£87,869 16s, 5d. sterling. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 142, THe REUBENITES AND GADITES SUE FOR AN 
INHERITANCE. 1. The land of Jazrer and the land of 
Gilead—A complete conquest had been made of the coun- 
try east of the Jordan, comprising “the land of Jazer,” 
which formed the southern district between the Arnon 
and Jabbok; “the land of Gilead,” the middle region 
between the Jabbok and Jarmouk, or Hieromax, includ- 
ing Bashan, which lay on the north of that river. The 
whole of this region is now called the Belka. It has al- 
Ways been famous for its rich and extensive pastures, and 

_it is still the favourite resort of the Bedouin shepherds, 
who frequently contend for securing to their immense 
flocks the benefit of its luxuriant vegetation. In the 
camp of ancient Israel, Reuben and Gad were pre-emi- 
nently pastoral; and as these two tribes, being placed 
under the same standard, had frequent opportunities of 
conversing and arranging about their common concerns, 
they united in preferring a request that the transjordanic 
region, so well suited to the habits of a pastoral people, 
might be assigned to them. 6-19. Moses said unto the 
childrem of Gad and the children of Reuben, Shali 
your brethren go to war, and shall ye sit here—Their 
language was ambiguous—and Moses, suspicious that 
this proposal was an act of unbelief—a scheme of self- 
policy and indolence to escape the perils of warfare and 
live in ease and safety, addressed to them a reproachful 
and passionate remonstrance. Whether they had really 
meditated such a withdrawal from all share in the war of 
invasion, or the effect of their leader’s expostulation was 
to drive them from their original purpose, they now, in 
answer to his impressive appeal, declared it to be their 
sincere intention to co-operate with their brethren: but, 
if so, iney ought to have been more explicit at first. 16. 
they came near—The narrative gives a picturesque de- 
seription of this scene. The suppliants had shrunk back, 
dreading from the undisguised emotions of their leader, 
that their request would be refused. But, perceiving, 
from the tenor of his discourse, that his objection was 
grounded only on the supposition that they would not 
cross the Jordan to assist their brethren, they became em- 
boldened to approach him with assurances of their good- 
will. We will build sheep-folds here for our cattle, 
and cities for our little ones—i.e., rebuild, repair. It 
would have been impossible within two months to found 
new cities, or even to reconstruct those which had been 
razed to the ground. Those of the Amorites were not ab- 
solutely demolished, and they probably consisted only of 
mud-built, or dry-stone walls. 17. and our little ones 
shall dwell in the fenced cities, because of the inhab- 
itamts of the land—There was good policy in leaving a 
sufficient force to protect the conquered region, lest the 
enemy should attempt reprisals; and as only 40,000 of the 
Reubenites and the Gadites, and a half of Manasseh, 
passed over the Jordan (Joshua 4. 13), there was left for 
the security of the new possessions 70,580 men, besides 
women and children under 20 years (cf. ch. 26.17). We 
will go armed—i, e., all of usin a collective body, or as 
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many as may be deemed necessary, while the rest ofsour 
number shall remain at home to provide for the suste- 
nance and secure the protection of our families and flocks 
(see on Joshua 4, 12,13). 20-33. Moses said wato them, 
If ye will do this thing—with sincerity and zeal. go 
before the Lord to war—The phrase was used in allusion 
to the order of march in which the tribes of Reuben and 
Gad immediately preceded the ark (see on ch. 12. 10-77), or 
to the passage over the Jordan, in which the ark stood in 
mid-channel, while all the tribes marched by in succes- 
sion (Joshua 3. 4), of course including those of Reuben and 
Gad, so that, literally, they passed over before the Lord and 
before the rest of Israel (Joshua 4. 13), Perhaps, however, 
the phrase is used merely in a general sense to denote 
their marching on an expedition, the purpose of which 
was blessed with the presence and destined to promote 
the glory of God. The displeasure which Moses had felt 
on the first mention of their proposal had disappeared on 
the strength of their solemn assurances, Buta lurking 
suspicion of their motives seems still to have been linger- 
ing in his mind—he continued to speak to them in an ad- 
monitory strain; and concluded by warning them that 
in case of their failing to redeem their pledge, the judg- 
ments of an offended God would assuredly fall upon them. 
This emphatic caution against such an eventuality throws 
a strong doubt on the honesty of their first intentions; 
and yet, whether through the opposing attitude or the 
strong invectives of Moses they had been’ brought to a 
better state of mind, their final reply showed that now all 
was right. 26-32. concerning them Moses commanded 
—The arrangement itself, as well as the express terms on 
which he assented to it, was announced by the leader to 
the public authorities—i. e., the pastoral country the two 
tribes had desired was to be granted them on condition 
of their lending their aid to their brethren in the ap- 
proaching invasion of Canaan. If they refused, or failed 
to perform their promise, those possessions should be for- 
feited, and themselves compelled to go across the Jordan, 
and fight for a settlement like the rest of their brethren. 
33. half the tribe of Manasseh—It is nowhere explained 
in the record how they were incorporated with the two 
tribes, or what broke this great tribe into two parts, of 
which one was left to follow the fortunes of its brethren 
in the settled life of the western hills, while the other was 
allowed to wander asa nomadic tribe over the pasture 
lands of Gilead and Bashan. They are not mentioned as 
accompanying Reuben and Gad in their application to 
Moses, neither were they included in his first directions 
(v. 25); but as they also were a people addicted to pastoral 
pursuits, and possessed as immense flocks as the other 
two, Moses invited the half of them to remain, in conse- 
quence, probably, of finding that this region was more 
than sufficient for the pastoral wants of the others, and 
gave them the preference, as some have conjectured, for 
their valorous conduct in the contests with the Amorites 
(cf. v. 39. with Joshua 17.1). 34-36. the children ef Gad 
built—(see on v. 16}—Dibon, identified with Dheban, now 
in ruins, an hour’s distance from the Arnon (Mojeb). Ata- 
roth (crowns)—there are several towns so called in Scrip- 
ture, but this one in the tribe of Gad has not been iden- 
tified. Aroer, now Arair, standing on a precipice on the 
north bank of the. Arnon. 35. Atroth, Shophan, or 
Zaphon—(Joshua 13. 27.) Jaazer, near a famed fountain, 
Ain Hazier, the waters of which flow into Wady Schaib, 
about 15 miles from Hesbon, Beth-nimrah, now Nimrin; 
Heshbon, now Hesban; Elealeh (the high), now Elaal: 
Kirjathaim (the double city); Nebo, now Neba, near the 
mountain of that name; Baal-meon, now Myoun, in ruins, 
where was a temple of Baal (Joshua 13.17; Jeremiah 48, 
23); Shibmah, or Shebam (v, 2); near Heshbon, famous for 
vines (Isaiah 16. 9, 10; Jeremiah 48, 32). their mames 
being changed—either because it was the general cus- 
tom of conquerors to do so; or, rather, because from the 
prohibition to mention the names of other gods (Exodus 23, 
13), as Nebo and Baal were, it was expedient on the first 
settlement of the Israelites to obliterate all remembrance 
of those idols. (See on Joshua 13, 17-20.) 39. Gilead—now 
Jelud. 41. Havoth-Jair—i, e., tent-villages. Jair, who 
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captured them, was a descendant of Manasseh on the 
mother’s side (1 Chronicles 1. 21, 22), 41. Nobah—also a 
distinguished person connected with the eastern branch 
of this tribe. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-15. Two AND ForTy JOURNEYS OF THE ISRAEL- 
ITES—FROM EGyrrro SInaAl. 1. These are the journeys 
of the children of Israel—This chapter may be said to 
form the winding-up of the history of the travels of the 
Israelites through the wilderness; for the three following 
chapters relate to matters connected with the occupation 
and division of the promised land. As several apparent 
discrepancies will be discovered on comparing the records 
here given of the journeyings from Sinai, with the de- 
tailed accounts of the events narrated in the book of 
Exodus, and the occasional notices of places that are 

found in that of Deuteronomy, it is probable that this 
- itinerary comprises a list of the most important stations 

only in their journeys—those where they formed pro- 
longed encampments, and whence they dispersed their 
flocks and herds to pasture on the adjacent plains till the 
surrounding herbage was exhausted. The catalogue ex- 
tends from their departure out of Egypt to their arrival 
‘on the plains of Moab. went forth with their armies— 
i.e.,a vast multitude marshalled in separate companies, 
but regular order. 2. Moses wrote their goings out 
' according to their journeys by the commandment of 
the Lord—The wisdom of this Divine order is seen in the 
importance of the end to which it was subservient—viz., 
partly to establish the truth of the history, partly to pre- 
serve a memorial of God’s marvellous interpositions on 
behalf of Israel, and partly to confirm their faith in the 
prospect of the difficult enterprise on which they were 
entering, the invasion of Canaan. 3. Rameses—generally 
identified with Heroédpolis, now the modern Abu-Kei- 
sheid (see on Exodus 12. 37), which was probably the cap- 
ital of Goshen, and, by direction of Moses, the place of 
general rendezvous previous to their departure. 4. upon 
their gods—used either according to Scripture phrase- 
ology to denote their rulers, the first-born of the king and 
his princes, or the idolatrous objects of Egyptian worship, 

5. pitched in Succoth—i. c., booths—a place of no note 

except as a temporary halting-place, at Birketel-Hadji, 

the Pilgrim’s Pool, [CALMET.] 6. Etham—edge, or border 
of all that part of Arabia Petrzea which lay contiguous to 

Egypt, and was known by the general name of Shur, 

7. Pi-hiha-roth, Baal-Zephon, and Migdol—(see on 

Exodus 14, 1-4.) 8. Marah—thought to be Ain Howarah, 

both from its position and the time (three days) it would 

take them with their children and flocks to march from 
the water of Ayun Musa tothatspot. 9. Elim—supposed 
to be Wady Ghurundel (see on Exodus 15, 27.) 10. En-= 
camped by the Red Sea—The road from Wady Ghur- 
undel leads into the interior, in consequence of a high 
continuous ridge which excludes all view of the sea. At 
the mouth of Wady-et-Tayibeh, after about three days’ 
march, it opens again on a plain along the margin of the 

Red Sea. The minute accuracy of the Scripture narrative, 

in corresponding so exactly with the geographical features 

of this region, is remarkably shown in describing the 

Israelites as proceeding by the only practicable route 

that could be taken. This plain, where they encamped, 

was the Desert of Sin (see on Exodus 16, 1.) 12-14. Doph- 
kah, Alush, and Rephidim—these three stations, in the 
great valleys of El Sheikh and Feiran, would be equiva- 
lent to four days’ journey for such a host. Rephidim 

(Exodus 17. 6), was in Horeb, the burnt region—a generic 

name for a hot, mountainous country, 15. Wilderness 

of Sinai—The Wady Er-Raheh. 

16-56. FROM SINAI TO KADESH AND PLAINS OF MOAR. 
16-37. Kibroth-Hattaavah (the graves of lust, see on 
ch, 11, 4-34)—The route, on breaking up the encampment 
at Sinai, led down Wady Sheikh, then crossing Jebel-et- 
Tih, which intersected the peninsula, they descended 
into Wady Zalaka, pitching successively at two brief, 
though memorable stations (Deuteronomy 9. 22), and en- 
camped at Hazeroth (unwalled villages), supposed to be 
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from Egypt to Sinai. 


at Ain-Hadera (ch. 11. 85). Kadesh or Kadesh-barnea, is 
supposed to be the great valley of the Ghor, and the city 
Kadesh to have been situated on the border of this valley 
[BURCKHARDT, ROBINSON]. But as there are no less than 
eighteen stations inserted between Hazeroth and Kadesh, 
and only eleven days were spent in performing that 
journey (Deuteronomy 1, 2), it is evident that the inter- 
mediate stations here recorded belong to another and 
totally different visit to Kadesh. The first was when they 
left Sinai in the second month (ch. 1.11; ch. 13, 20), and 
were in Kadesh in August (Deuteronomy 1.45), and “abode 
many days” in it, and murmuring at the report of the 
spies, were commanded to return into the desert “by the 
way of the Red Sea.” The arrival at Kadesh, mentioned 
in this catalogue, corresponds to the second sojourn at that 
place, being the first month, or April (ch. 20.1). Between 
the two visits there intervened a period of thirty-eight 
years, during which they wandered hither and thither 
through all the region of El-Tih (wanderings), often 
returning to the same spots as the pastoral necessities of 
their flocks required; and there is the strongest reason for 
believing that the stations named between Hazeroth (v. 8), 
and Kadesh (v, 36), belong to the long interval of wander- 
ing. Nocertainty has yet been attained in ascertaining 
the locale of many of these stations, and there must have 
been more than what are recorded; for it is probable that 
those only are noted where they remained some time, 
where the tabernacle was pitched, and where Moses and 
the elders encamped, the people being scattered for pas- 
ture in various directions. From Ezion-geber, for in- 
stance, which stood at the head of the gulf of Akaba, to 
Kadesh, could not be much less than the whole length of 
the great valley of the Ghor, a distance of not less than 
100 miles, whatever might be the exact situation of 
Kadesh; and, of course, there must have been several 
intervening stations, though none are mentioned. The 
incidents and stages of the rest of the journey to the 
plains of Moab are sufiiciently explicit from the preceding 
chapters. Rithma—the place of the broom, a station 
possibly in some wady extending westward of the Ghor 
(ch. 10,40). Rimmon-Parez, or Rimmon—a city of Juda 
and Simeon (Joshua 15. 32), Libnah, so called from its 
white poplars (Joshua 10, 29), or, as some think, a white 
hill between Kadesh and Gaza (Joshua 10, 29), Rissah (El- 
arish), mount Shapher (Cassius), Moseroth, adjacent to 
mount Hor, in Wady Mousa, Ezion-geber, near Akaba, 
a@ seaport on the western shore of the Elanitie gulf; 
Wilderness of Zin, on the east side of the peninsula of 
Sinai; Punon, in the rocky ravines of mount Hor, and 
famous for the mines.and quarries in its vicinity, as well 
as for its fruit trees, now Tafyle, on the border of Edom 
Abarim, a ridge of rugged hills, north-west of the Arnon 
—the part called Nebo was one of its highest peaks—oppo- 
site Jericho. (See on Deuteronomy 10, 6.) 50-53. Ve shali 
drive out all the inhabitants of the land from before 
you—not, however, by expulsion, but extermination 
(Deuteronomy 7,1). destroy all their pictures—obelisks 
for idolatrous worship (see on Leviticus 26,1), and destroy 
all their molten itmages—by metonymy for all their 
groves and altars,and materials of worship on the tops 
of hills. 54. ye shall divide the land by lot—the par- 
ticular locality of each tribe was to be determined in this 
manner, while a line was to be used in measuring the 
proportion (Joshua 18.10; Psalm 16, 5, 6). 55. but if ye 
will not drive out the inhabitants of the land from 
before you—No associations were to be formed with the 
inhabitants; otherwise, ‘if let remain, they will be pricks 
in your eyes, and thorns in your sides ’’—4, e., they would 
prove troublesome and dangerous neighbours, enticing to 
idolatry, and consequently depriving you of the Divine 
favour and blessing. The neglect of the counsel against 
union with the idolatrous inhabitants became fatal to 
them. This earnest admonition given to the Israelites in 
their peculiar cireurnstances conveys a salutary lesson to 
us to allow no lurking habits of sin to remain in us, 
That spiritual enemy must be eradicated from our nature, 
otherwise it will be ruinous to our present peace and 
future salvation, 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-29. THE BORDERS OF THE LAND OF CANAAN, 
@. Thisisthe... land of Canaan—The details given in 
‘this chapter mark the general boundary of the inherit- 
ance of Israel west of the Jordan. The Israelites never 
‘actually possessed all the territory comprised within 
these boundaries, even when it was most extended by 
‘the conquests of David and Solomon. 3-5. Your south 
quarter—The line which bounded it on the south is the 
most difficult to trace. According to the best biblical 
geographers, the leading points here defined are as fol- 
‘lows: The south-west angle of the southern boundary 
should be where the wilderness of Zin touches the border 
of Edom, so that the southern boundary should extend 
eastward from the extremity of the Dead Sea, wind around 
the precipitous ridge of Akrabbim (scorpions), thought to 
be the high and difficult Pass of Safeh, which crosses the 
stream that flows from the south into the Jordan—i.e., 
‘the great valley of the Arabah, reaching from the Dead to 
the Red Sea. river of Egypt—the ancient brook Sijhor, 
the Rhinocolura of the Grecks, a little to the south of El- 
Arish, where this wady gently descends towards the 
Mediterranean (Joshua 13.3.) 6. The western border— 
There is no uncertainty about this boundary, as it is uni- 
versally allowed to be the Mediterranean, which is called 
“the great sea’ in comparison with the small inland seas 
or lakes Known to the Hebrews. 7-9. North border— 
The principal difficulty in‘understanding the description 
here arises from what our translators have called mount 
Hor. The Hebrew words, however, Hor-ha-Hor, properly 
signify “the mountain of the mountain’”—‘“the high 
double mountain,’ which, from the situation, can mean 
nothing else than the mountain Amana (Song 4, 8), a 
member of the great Lebanon range (Joshua 13. 5.) En- 
trance of Hamath—The northern plain between those 
mountain ranges, now the valley of Balbeck (see on ch. 
13, 21-24.) Zedad—identified as the present Sudud (Ezekiel 
17. 15.) Ziphron (sweet odour); Hazar-enan (village of 
fountains); but the places are unknown. “ Animaginary 
line from mount Cassius, on the coast along the northern 
base of Lebanon to the entering into the Bekaa (Valley 
of Lebanon) at the Kamosa Hermel,” must be regarded as 
the frontier thatismeant. [VAN DE VELDE.] 10-12. East 
border—This is very clearly defined. Shepham and Rib- 
lah, which were in the valley of Lebanon, are mentioned 
as the boundary line, which commenced a little higher 
than the sources of the Jordan, Ain is supposed to be the 
source of that river; and thence the eastern boundary ex- 
tended along the Jordan, the sea of Chinnereth (Lake of 
Tiberias)—the Jordan; and again terminated at the Dead 
Sea. The line being drawn on the east of the river and 
the seas, included those waters within the territory of the 
western tribes. 13-15. The two tribes and the half tribe 
have received their inheritance on this side Jordan— 
The conquered territories of Sihon and Og, lying between 
the Arnon and mount Hermon, were allotted to them— 
that of Reuben in the most southerly part, Gad north of 
it, and the half Manasseh in the northernmost portion. 
16-29. mames of the men who shall divide the land— 
This appointment by the Lord before the passage of the 
Jordan tended not only to animate the Israelites’ faith in 
the certainty of the conquest, but to prevent all subse- 
quent dispute and discontent, which might have been 
dangerous in presence of the natives. The nominces were 
ten princes for the nine and a half tribes, one of them be- 
ing selected from the western section of Manasseh, and 
all subordinate to the great military and ecclesiastical 
chiefs, Joshua and Hleazar, The names are mentioned in 
the exact order in which the tribes obtained possession 
of the land, and according to brotherly connection. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-5. EIGHT AND Forty CITIES GIVEN TO THE LE- 
VITES. 2. Give unto the Levites of the inheritance of 
their possessions , . . cities to dwell in—As the Levites 
were to have no territorial domain allocated to them like 
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the other tribes on the conquest of Canaan, they were to 
be distributed throughout the land in certain cities ap- 
propriated to their use; and these cities were to be sur- 
rounded by extensive suburbs, There is an apparent dis- 
crepancy betweeen vs, 4and 5, with regard to the extent 
of these suburbs; but the statements in the two verses 
refer to totally different things—the one to the extent of 
the suburbs trom the walls of the city, the other to the 
spnee of 2000 cubits from their extremity. In point of 
fact, there was an extent of ground, amounting to 3000 
cubits, measured from the wall of the city. One thousand 
were most probably occupied with out-houses for the ac- 
commodation of shepherds and other servants, with gar- 
dens, vineyards, or oliveyards. And these which were por- 
tioned out to different families (1 Chronicles 6. 60) might 
be sold by one Levite to another, but not to any indi- 
vidual of another tribe (Jeremiah 32.7.) The other two 
thousand cubits remained a common for the pasturing 
of cattle (Leviticus 25, 34) and, considering their num- 
ber, that space would be fully required. 

6-3. CITIES OF REFUGE. There shali be six cities for 
refuge which ye shall appoint for the manslayer—The 
establishment of those privileged sanctuaries amongst 
the cities of the Levites is probably traceable to the idea, 
that they would be the most suitable and impartial 
judges—that their presence and counsels might calm or 
restrain the stormy passions of the blood avenger—and 
that, from their being invested with the sacred character, 
they might be types of Christ,in whom sinners find a ref- 
uge from the destroyer (see Deuteronomy 4, 43; Joshua 20, 
8). The cities which ye shall give shall be of the pos. 
session of the children of Israel—The burden of fur- 
nishing those places for the residence and support of the 
Levitical order was to fallin equitable proportions upon 
the different tribes (see ch, 33.54; Joshua 20, 7). 

9-34. THE BLooD AVENGER. That the slayer may flee, 
which killeth any person at unawares—The practice 
of Goelism—i. e., of the nearest relation of an individual 
who was killed being bound to demand satisfaction from 
the author of his death, existed from a very remote an- 
tiquity (Genesis 4.14; 27.45). It seems to have been an es- 
tablished usage in the age of Moses; and although ina 
rude and imperfect state of society, it is a natural and 
intelligible principle of criminal jurisprudence, it is lia- 
ble to many great abuses; the chief of the evils insepara- 
ble from it are, that the kinsman, who is bound in duty 
and honour to execute justice, will often be precipitate— 
little disposed, in the heat of passion, or under the im- 
pulse of revenge, to examine into the circumstances of 
the case, to discriminate between the premeditated pur- 
pose of the assassin and the misfortune of the uninten- 
tional homicide. Moreover, it had a tendency, not only 
to foster a vindictive spirit, but in case of the Goel being 
unsuccessful in finding his victim, to transmit animosi- 
ties and feuds against his descendants from one genera- 
tion toanother. This is exemplified among the Arabs in 
the present day. Should an Arab of one tribe happen to 
kill one of another tribe, there is ‘*blood’’ between the 
tribes, and the stain can only be wiped off by the death 
of some individual of the tribe with which the offence 
originated. Sometimes the penalty is commuted by the 
payment of a stipulated number of sheep or camels. But 
such an equivalent, though offered, is as often refused, 
and blood has to be repaid only by blood. This practice 
of Goelism obtained among the Hebrews to such an ex- 
tent that it was not perhaps expedient to abolish it; and 
Moses, while sanctioning its continuance, was directed, 
by Divine authority, to make some special regulations, 
which tended both to prevent the unhappy consequences 
of sudden and personal vengeance, and, at the same time, 
to afford an accused person time and means of proving 
his innocence, This was the humane and equitable end 
contemplated in the institution of cities of refuge. There 
were to be six of these legalized asyla, three on the east 
of Jordan, both because the territory there was equal in 
length, though not in breadth, to Canaan, and because it 
mnight be more convenient for some to take refuge across 
the border, They were appointed for the benefit, not of 
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the native Israelites only, but of all resident strangers. 
16-21. If he smite him with an instrument of iron so 
that he die, &c.— Various cases are here enumerated, in 
which the Goel or avenger was at liberty to take the life 
of the murderer, and every one of them proves a premed- 
itated purpose. 22-28. But if he thrust him suddenly, 
without enmity, or have cast upon him any thing 
without laying of wait, &c._Under the excitement of 
a sudden provocation, or violent passion, an injury might 
be inflicted issuing in death; and for a person who had 
thus undesignedly committed slaughter, the Levitical 
cities offered the benefit of full protection. Once hay- 
ing reached the nearest, for one or other of them was 
within a day’s journey of all parts of the land, he was 
secure. But he had to “abide in it.” His confinement 
within its walls was a wise and salutary rule, designed to 
show the sanctity of human blood in God’s sight, as well 
as to protect the manslayer himself, whose presence and 
intercourse in society might have provoked the passions 
of deceased’s relatives. But the period of his release from 
this confinement was not until the death of the high 
priest. ‘That was a season of public affliction, when pri- 
vate sorrows were sunk or overlooked under a sense of 
the national calamity, and when the death of so eminent 
a servant of God naturally led all to serious consideration 
about their own mortality. The moment, however, that 
the refugee broke through the restraints of his confine- 
ment, and ventured beyond the precincts of the asylum, 
he forfeited the privilege, and, if he was discovered by his 
pursuer, might be slain with impunity. 29-34, These 
things shall be for a statute of judgment unte you 
_ throughout your generations—The law of the blood 
avenger, as thus established by Divine authority, was a 
vast improvement on the ancient practice of Goelism., 
By the appointment of cities of refuge, the manslayer was 
saved, in the mean time, from the blind and impetuous 
fury of vindictive relatives; but he might be tried by the 
local court, and, if proved guilty on sufficient evidence, 
condemned and punished as a murderer, without the pos- 
sibility of deliverance by any pecuniary satisfaction. The 
enactment of Moses, which was an adaptation to the 
character and usages of the Hebrew people, secured the 
double advantage of promoting the ends both of human- 
ity and of justice. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-183. THE INCONVENIENCE OF THE INHERITANCE 
or DAUGHTERS. 1. The chief fathers of the families 
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of Gilead—Being the tribal governors in Manasseh, they 
consulted Moses on a case that affected the public honour 
and interests of their tribe. It related once more to the 
daughters of Zelophehad, Formerly they had applied, at 
their own instance, to be recognized, for want of heirs 
male in their family, as entitled to inherit their father’s 
property; now the application was made on behalf of the 
tribe to which they belonged—that steps might be taken 
to prevent the alienation of their patrimony by their alli- 
ance with husbands of another tribe. The unrestricted 
marriages of daughters in such circumstances threatened 
seriously to affect the tenure of land in Israel, as their in- 
heritance would go to their children, who, by the father’s 
side, would belong to another tribe, and thus lead, through 
a complication of interests and the confusion of families, 
to an evil for which even the jubilee could not afford a 
remedy. (See on Leviticus 25, 13.) 5-12. Moses com- 
manded the children of Israel according to the word 
of the Lord—The plea appeared just and reasonable; 
and, accordingly an enactment was made by which the 
daughters of Zelophehad, while left to the free choice of 
their husbands, were restricted to marry not only within 
their,own tribe, but within the family of their father’s tribe 
—i.e.,one of their cousins. This restriction, however, was 
imposed only on those who were heiresses. The law was 
not applicable to daughters in different circumstances (1 
Chronicles 23. 22)—for they might marry into another 
tribe; but if they did so, they were liable to forfeit their 
patrimonial inheritance, which, on the death of their 
father or brothers, went to the nearest of the family kins- 
men. Here was an instance of progressive legislation 
(see also Exodus ch. 18. 27) in Israel, the enactments made 
being suggested by circumstances; but it is deserving of 
special notice that those additions to, or modifications of, 
the law were confined to civil affairs; while the slightest 
change was inadmissible in the laws relating to worship 
or the maintenance of religion. 13. These command- 
ments are... and the judgments which the Lord 
commanded by the hand of Moses unto the children 
of Israel in the plains of Moab—The Israelitish en- 
campment was on an extensive plateau, north of the Ar- 
non, and which, though wrested from the Moabites by 
Sihon and Og, still retained the name of its original pos- 
sessors, The particular site, as indicated by the words 
“Jordan near Jericho,” is now called El-Koura—a large 
plain lying not far from Nebo, between the Arnon anda 
small tributary stream, the Wale. [BURCKHARDT?.] It 
was a desert plain on the eastern bank, and marked only 
by groves of the wild, thorny acacia tree. 





THE FIFTH BOOK OF MOSES, CALLED 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-46. MoskEs’ SPEECH AT THE END OF THE FoR- 
TIETH YEAR, 1. These be. the words which Moses 
spake unto all Isracl—The mental condition of the 
people generally in that infantine age of the church, and 
the greater number of them being of young or tender 
years, rendered it expedient to repeat the laws and coun- 
sels which God had given; and, accordingly to furnish a 
recapitulation of the leading branches of their faith and 
duty was amongst the last public services which Moses 
rendered to Israel. The scene of their delivery was on 
the plains of Moab, where the encampment was pitched 
“on this side Jordan,” or, as the Hebrew word may be 
rendered, ‘‘on the bank of the Jordan.” Im the wilder- 
ness, in the plain—the Arabah, a desert plain, or steppe, 
extended the whole way from the Red Sea north to the 
Sea of Tiberias. While the high table lands of Moab were 
“cultivated fields,” the Jordan valley, at the foot of the 
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mountains where Israel was encamped, was a part of the 
great desert plain, little more inviting than the desert of 
Arabia. The locale is indicated by the names of the most 
prominent places around it, Some of these places are un- 
known tous. The Hebrew word, Suph, red (for sea, which 
our translators have inserted, is not in the original, and 
Moses was now farther from the Red Sea than ever), prob- 
ably meant a place noted for its reeds (Numbers 21. 14), 
Tophel—iceititied as Tafyle or Tafeilah, lying between 
Bozrah and Kerak, Hazeroth is a different place from 
that at which the Israelites encamped after leaving “the 
desert of Sinai.” 2. There are eleven days’ journey 
from Hvreb—Distances are computed in the East still 
by the hours or days occupied by the journey. A day’s 
journey on foot is about twenty miles—on camels, at the 
rate of three miles an hour, thirty miles—and by cara- 
vans, about twenty-five miles. But the Israelites, with 
children and flocks, would moye at a slow rate, The 
length of the Ghor from Eziou-geber to Kadesh is 100 
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miles. The days here mentioned were not necessarily 
successive days [ROBINSON], for the journey can be made 
in a much shorter period. But this mention of the time 
was made to show that the great number of years spent 
in travelling from Horeb to the plain of Moab was not 
owing to the length of the way, but to a very different 
¢eause, viz., banishment for their apostasy and frequent 
rebellions, Mount Seir—the mountainous country of 
Edom, 3-8. In thefortieth year ,.. Moses spake unto 
the children of Israel, &c.—This impressive discourse, 
in which Moses reviewed all that God had done for His 
people, was delivered about a month before his death, 
and after peace and tranquillity had been restored by the 
complete conquest of Sihon and Og. Ashtaroth—the 
royal residence of Og, so called from Astarte (the moon) 
the tutelary goddess of the Syrians, and he was slain at 
'Edrei—now Edhra, the ruins of which are fourteen miles 
in circumference [BURCKHARDT]; its general breadth is 
about two leagues, 5. on this side Jordan, in the land 
of Moab, began Moses to declare this law—declare, i. e., 
explain this law. He follows the same method here that 
he elsewhere observes, viz., that of first enumerating the 
marvellous doings of God in behalf of His people, and re- 
minding them what an unworthy requital they had made 
for all His kindness—then he rehearses the law and its 
various precepts. 6. the Lord our God spake unto us 
in Horeb, saying, Ye have dwelt long enough in this 
mount—Horeb was the general name of a mountainous 
district—lit., ‘the parched or burnt region,” whereas 
Sinai was the name appropriated to a particular peak. 
About a year had been spent among the recesses of that 
wild solitude, in laying the foundation, under the imme- 
diate direction of God, of a new and peculiar community, 
as to its social, political, and, above all, religious charac- 
ter; and when this purpose had been accomplished, they 
were ordered to break up their encampment in Horeb. 
The command given them was to march straight to 
Canaan, and possessit. 8. the land is before you—tlit., 
before your faces—it is accessible—there is no impediment 
to your occupation. Theorder of the journey as indicated 
by the places mentioned would have led to a course of in- 
vasion, the opposite of what was eventually followed, viz., 
from the sea-coast eastward—instead of from the Jordan 
westward (see on Numbers 20.1), the mount of the 
Amorites—the hilly tract lying next to Kadesh-barnea, 
in the south of Canaan. to the land of the Canaanites, 
and unto Lebanon—i, e., Pheenicia, the country of Sidon, 
and the coast of the Mediterranean—from the Philistines 
to Lebanon. The name Canaanite is often used synony- 
mously with that of Phoenician, 9-18. I spake unto you 
at that time, saying, I am not able to bear you my- 
self alone—a little before their arrival in Horeb. Moses 
addresses that new generation as the representatives of 
their fathers, in whose sight and hearing all the transac- 
tions he recounts took place, A reference is here made to 
the suggestion of Jethro (Exodus 18, 18), and in noticing 
his practical adoption of a plan by which the adminis- 
tration of justice was committed to a select number of 
subordinate officers, Moses, by a beautiful allusion to the 
patriarchal blessing, ascribed the necessity of that mem- 
orable change in the government to the vast increase of 
the population. ye are this day as the stars... for 
multitude—This was neither an Oriental hyperbole, nor 
a mere empty boast, for Abraham was told (Genesis 15. 5, 6) 
to look to the stars, and though they appear innumerable, 
yet those seen by the naked eye amount, in reality, to no 
more than 3010 in both hemispheres—so that the Israelites 
already far exceeded that number, being at the last census 
above 600,000. It was a seasonable memento, calculated to 
animate their faith in the accomplishment of other parts 
of the Divine promise. 19-21. we went through all 
that great and terrible wildernmess—of Paran, which 
included the desert and mountainous space lying be- 
tween the wilderness of Shur westward, or towards Egypt 
and mount Seir, or the land of Edom eastwards; between 
the land of Canaan northwards, and the Red Sea south- 
wards; and thus it appears to have comprehended really 
the wilderness of Sin and Sinai [Fisx.] It is cailed by 
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the Arabs El Tih, ‘the wandering.” Itisa dreary waste 
of rock and of calcareous soil covered with black sharp 
fiints; all travellers, from a feeling of its complete isola- 
tion from the world, describe it as a great and terrible 
wilderness. 22-33. ye came and said, we will send 
men before us and search out the land—The proposal 
to despatch spies emanated from the people through un- 
belief; but Moses, believing them sincere, gave his cordia. 
assent to this measure, and God on being consulted per- 
mitted them to follow the suggestion (see on Numbers 
13.1, 2), The issue proved disastrous to them, only through 
their own sin and folly, the cities are great, and walled 
up to heaven—an Oriental metaphor, meaning very 
high. The Arab marauders roam about on horseback, 
and hence the walls of St. Catherine’s monastery on Sinai 
are so lofty that travellers are drawn up by a pulley ina 
basket, Anakims—(see on Numbers 13.33). The honest 
and uncompromising language of Moses in reminding the 
Israelites of their perverse conduct and outrageous rebel- 
lion at the report of the treacherous and faint-hearted 
scouts, aflords a strong evidence of the truth of this his- 
tory as well as of the Divine authority of his mission, 
There was great reason for his dwelling on this dark pas- 
sage in their history, as it was their unbelief that excluded 
them from the privilege of entering the promised land 
(Hebrews 3.19); and that unbelief was a marvellous ex- 
hibition of human perversity, considering the miracles 
which God had wrought in their favour, especially in the 
daily manifestations they had of His presence among 
them as their leader and protector, 34-36. The Lord 
heard the voice of your words and was wroth—In 
consequence of this aggravated offence—unbelief followed 
by open rebellion, the Israelites were doomed, in the 
righteous judgment of God, to a life of wandering in that 
dreary wilderness, till the whole adult generation had 
disappeared by death. The only exceptions mentioned 
are Caleb, and Joshua who was to be Moses’ successor. 37. 
Also the Lord was angry with me for your sakes—This 
statement seems to indicate that it was on this occasion 
Moses was condemned to share the fate of the people. 
But we know that it was several years afterwards that 
Moses betrayed an unhappy spirit of distrust at the 
waters of strife (Psalm 106. 32, 33). This verse must be con- 
sidered therefore as a parenthesis, 39. Your children 
. .. Who in that day had no knowledge between good 
and evil—all ancient versions read “to-day” instead of 
“that day;” and the sense is—‘t your children who now 
know,” or “who know not as yet good or evil;” as the 
children had not been partakers of the sinful outbreak, 
they were spared to obtain the privilege which their un- 
believing parents had forfeited. God’s ways are not as 
man’s ways, 40-45. Turn you and take your journey 
into the wilderness by the Red Sea—This command 
they disregarded, and, determined in spite of the earnest. 
remonstrances of Moses to force an onward passage, they 
attempted to cross the heights then occupied by the com- 
bined forces of the Amorites and Amalekites (cf. Numbers 
14. 43), but were repulsed with great loss. People often 
experience distress even while in the way of duty. But 
how different their condition who suffer in situations 
where God is with them from the feelings of those who 
are conscious that they are in a position directly opposed 
to the Divine will! The Israelites were grieved when they 
found themselves involved in difficulties and perils; but 
their sorrow arose not from a sense of the guilt, so much 
as the sad effects of their perverse conduct; and as, 
“though they wept,” they were not true penitents, the 
Lord would not hearken to their voice, nor give ear untu 
them, 46. So ye abode at Kadesh many days—That 
place had been the site of their encampment during the 
absence of the spies, which lasted forty days, and it is 
supposed from this verse that they prolonged their stay 
there after their defeat for a similar period, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-37. THE Srory IS CONTINUED. 1. Then we 
turned and took our journey into the wilderness by 
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the way of the Red Sea. After their unsuccessful attack 
“upon the Canaanites, the Israelities broke up their en- 
campment at Kadesh, and journeying southward over 
the west desert of Tih, as well as through the great valley 
of the Ghor and Arabah, they extended their removals 
as far as the gulf of Akaba. we compassed mount 
Seir many days—In these few words Moses comprised 
the whole of that wandering nomadic life which they 
passed during 38 years, shifting from place to place, and 
regulating their stations by the prospect of pasturage and 
water. Within the interval they went northward a second 
time to Kadesh, but being refused a passage through 
Edom, and opposed by the Canaanites and Amalekites, 
they again had no alternative but to traverse once more 
the great Arabah southwards to the Red Sea, where turn- 
ing to the left, and crossing the long, lofty mountain 
chain to the eastward of Ezion-geber (Numbers 21. 4, 5), 
they issued into the great and elevated plains, which are 
still traversed by the Syrian pilgrims in their way to 
Mecca, and appear to have followed northward nearly the 
same route, which is now taken by the Syrian hadji, along 
the western skirts of this great desert, near the moun- 
tains of Edom. [RosBrinson.] It was on entering these 
plains they received the command, “‘ Ye have compassed 
this mountain (this hilly tract, now Jebel Shera) long 
enough, turn ye northward.” 4. The children of Esau 
which dwell im Seir shall be afraid of you—The same 
people who had haughtily repelled the approach of the 
Israelites from the western frontier, were alarmed now 
that they had come round upon the weak side of their 
country. 5. Meddle not with them—i., c., “which dwell 
n Seir’ (v. 4.)—for there was another branch of Esau’s 
posterity, viz., the Amalekites, who were to be fought 
against and destroyed (Genesis 36,12; Exodus 17. 14; Deu- 
teronomy 25.17). But the people of Edom were not to be 
injured, eitherin their persons or property. And although 
the approach of so vast a nomadic horde as the Israelites 
naturally created apprehension, they were to take no ad- 
vantage of the prevailing terror to compel the Edomites 
to aecept whatever terms they imposed. They were 
merely to pass “through” or along their border, and to 
buy meat and water of them for money (v. 6). The people, 
kinder than their king, did sell them bread, meat, fruits, 
and water in their passage along their border (v. 29), in 
the same manner as the Syrian caravan of Mecca is now 
supplied by the people of the same mountains, who meet 
the pilgrims as at a fair or market on the hadji route, 
[Roprnson.] Although the Israelites still enjoyed a daily 
supply of the manna, there was no prohibition against 
their eating other food when opportunity afforded, but 
only they were not to cherish an inordinate desire for it, 
Water is a scarce commodity, and is often paid for by 
travellers in those parts. It was the more incumbent on 
the Israelites to do so, as, by the blessing of God, they 
possessed plenty of means to purchase, and the long-con- 
tinued experience of the extraordinary goodness of God 
to them, should inspire such confidence in Him as would 
suppress the smallest thought of resorting to fraud or vio- 
lence in supplying their wants, 8-18. we passed through 
the way of the plain—The Arabah or great valley. From 
Elath (trees), (the Ailah of the Greeks and Romans); 
the site of it is marked by extensive mounds of rubbish. 
Ezion-geber, now Akaba, both were within the terri- 
tory of Edom; and after making a circuit of its south- 
eastern boundary, the Israelites reached the border of 
Moab on the south-east of the Salt Sea. They had been 
forbidden by Divine command to molest the Moabites in 
any way; and this special honour was conferred on that 
people not on their own account, for they were very 
wicked, but in virtue of their descent from Lot. (See on 
ch. 23,3.) Their territory comprised the fine country on 
the south, and partly on the north of the Arnon. They 
had won it by their arms from the original inhabitants, 
the Emims, a race, terrible, as their name imports, for 
physical power and stature (Genesis 14.5), in like manner 
as the Edomites had obtained their settlement by the 
overthrow of the original occupiers of Seir, the Horims 
(Genesis 14. 6), who were troglodytes, or dwellers in caves : 
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and Moses alluded to these cireumstances to encourage 
his countrymen to believe that God would much more 
enable them to expel the wicked and accursed Canaanites, 
At that time, however, the Moabites, haying lost the 
greater part of their possessions through the usurpations 
of Sihon, were reduced to the small but fertile region be- 
tween the Zered and the Arnon. 13. Now rise up and 
get yon over the brook Zered—The southern border of 
Moab, Zered (woody), now Wady Ahsy, separates the 
modern district of Kerak from Jebal, and, indeed, forms 
a natural division of the country between the north and 
south, Ar, called in later times Rabbah, was the capital 
of Moab, and situated 25 miles south of the Arnon on the 
banks of a small but shady stream, the Beni-Hamed. It 
is here mentioned as representative of the country de- 
pendent on it,—a rich and well-cultivated country, as 
appears from the numerous ruins of cities, as well as from 
the traces.of tillage still visible on the fields. 16. all the 
men of war are consumed and dead from among the 
people—The outbreak at Kadesh on the false report of 
the spies had been the occasion of the fatal decree by 
which God doomed the whole grown-up population to 
die in the wilderness; but that outbreak only filled up 
the measure of their iniquities, For that generation, 
though not universally abandoned to heathenish and 
idolatrous practices, yet had all along displayed a fearful 
amount of ungodliness in the desert, which this history 
only hints at obscurely, but which is expressly asserted 
elsewhere, (Ezekiel 20. 25,26; Amos 5, 25,27; Acts 7. 42, 43.) 
19-37. when thou comest nigh unto the children of Am- 
mon, distress them not, nor meddie with them—The 
Ammonites, being kindred to the Moabites, were, from re- 
gard to the memory of their common ancestor, to remain 
undisturbed by the Israelites, The territory of this people 
had been directly north of that of Moab, and extended as 
far as the Jabbok, having been taken by them from a num- 
ber of small Canaanitish tribes, viz., the Zamzummins, a 
bullying, presumptuous band of giants, as their name in- 
dicates; and the Avims, the aborigines of the district 
extending from Hazerim or Hazeroth (El Hudhera) even 
unto Azzah (Gaza), but of which they had been dispos- 
sessed by the Caphtorim (Philistines), who came out of 
Caphtor (Lower Egypt), and settled in the western coast. 
of Palestine. The limits of the Ammonites were now 
compressed; but they still possessed the mountainous 
region beyond the Jabbok. (Joshuall.2.) Whatastrange 
insight does this parenthesis of four verses give into the 
early history of Palestine! How many successive wars 
of conquest had swept over its early state—what changes 
of dynasty amongst the Canaanitish tribes had taken 
place long prior to the transactions recorded in this his- 
tory! 24. Rise ye up and puss over the river Arnon— 
At its mouth, this stream is 82 feet wide and 4 deep—it 
flows in achannel banked by perpendicular cliffs of sand- 
stone. At the date of the Israelitish migration to the 
east of the Jordan, the whole of the fine country lying 
between the Arnon and the Jabbok, including the mioun- 
tainous tract of Gilead, had been seized by the Amorites, 
who, being one of the nations doomed to destruction (see 
ch.7.2; 20, 16), were utterly exterminated, and their coun- 
try fell by right of conquest into the hands of the Is- 
raelites. Moses, however, considering this doom as re- 
ferring solely to the Amorite possessions west of Jordan, 
sent a pacific message to Sihon, requesting permission to 
go through his territorics, which lay on the east of that 
river. It is always customary to send messengers before 
to prepare the way; but the rejection of Moses’ request 
by Sihon, and his opposition to the advance of the Is- 
raelites (Numbers 21. 23; Judges 11. 26) drew @own on him- 
self, and his Amorite subjects, the predicted doom in the 
first pitched battlefield with the Canaanites, and secured 
to Israel not only the possession of a fine and pastoral 
country, but, what was of more importance to them, a free 
access to the Jordan on the east. 


CHAPTER ITT. 


Ver. 1-20, Conquest oF OG, KING oF BASHAN. 1. we 
turned, and went up the way to Bashan—Bashan 
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Conquest of Og. 


_(fruitful or flat), now El-Bottein, lay situated to the north 
of Gilead, and extended as far as Hermon. It was a 
rugged mountainous country, valuable however for its 
_rich and luxuriant pastures. Og, king of Bashan, came 
out against us—W ithout provocation, he rushed to attack 
the Israelites; either disliking the presence of such dan- 
_gerous neighbours, or burning to avenge the overthrow 
of his friends and allies. 2. The Lord said, Fear hin 
_not; for I will deliver him, and all his people, and 
his land, into thy hand—His gigantic appearance, and 
the formidable array of forces he will bring to the field, 
need not discourage you; for, belonging to a doomed race, 
he is destined to share the fate of Sihon, 3-8. Argob was 
the capital of a district in Bashan of the same name, 
which, together with other 59 cities in the same province, 
were conspicuous for their lofty and fortified walls. It 
was a war of extermination—houses and cities were razed 
to the ground, all classes of people were put to the sword, 
and nothing was saved but the cattle, of which an im- 
mense amount fell as spoil into the hands of the con- 
querors. Thus, the two Amorite kings and the entire 
population of their dominions were extirpated, and the 
whole country east of the Jordan—first upland downs 
from the torrent of the Arnon on the south to that of the 
TJabbok on the north; next the high mountain tract of 
Gilead and Bashan from the deep ravine of Jabbok—be- 
came the possession of the Israelites. 9. Hermon—now 
Jebel-Es-Sheick—the majestic hill on which the long and 
elevated range of Anti-Lebanon terminates; its summit 
and the ridges on its sides are almost constantly covered 
with snow. It is not so much one high mountain as a 
whole cluster of mountain peaks, the highest in Palestine, 
According to the survey taken by the English Govern- 
ment Engineers in 1840, they were about 9376 feet above 
the sea. Being a mountain chain, it is no wonder that it 
should have received different names at different points 
from the different tribes which lay along the base—all of 
them designating extraordinary height; Hermon, the 
lofty peak, “Sirion,”’ or in an abbreviated form “Sion” 
(ch. 4. 48), the upraised ‘“Shenir,”’ the glittering breast- 
plate of ice, 11. only Og king of Bashan remained of 
the remnant of giants—iii., of Rephaim. He was not 
the last giant, but the only living remnant in the trans- 
jordanic country (Joshua 15, 14), of a certain gigantic race, 
supposed to be the most ancient inhabitants of Palestine. 
behold, his bedstead was a bedstead of ixon—Although 
beds in the East are with the common people nothing 
more than a simple mattrass, bedsteads are not un- 
known: they are in use amongst the great, who prefer 
them of iron or other metals, not. only for strength 
and durability, but for the prevention of the trouble- 
some insects which in warm climates commonly infest 
wood. Taking the cubit at half a yard, the bedstead of 
Og would measure 183 feet, so that as beds are usually a 
little larger than the persons who occupy them, the stat- 
ure of the Amorite king may be estimated at about li or 12 
feet; or he might have caused his bed to be made much 
larger than was necessary, as Alexander the Great did for 
each of his foot soldiers, to impress the Indians with an 
idea of the extraordinary strength and stature of his men, 
(LecLERc.] But how did Og’s bedstead come to be in Rab- 
bath, of the children of Ammon? In answer to this ques- 
tion, it has been said, that Og had, on the eve of engage- 
ment, conveyed it to Rabbath for safety, or that Moses, 
after capturing it, may have sold it to the Ammonites, 
who had kept it as an antiquarian curiosity, till their 
capital was sacked in the time of David. This is a most 
unlikely supposition, and besides renders it necessary to 
consider the latter clause of this verse as an interpolation 
inserted long after the time of Moses. Toavoid this, some 
eminent critics take the Hebrew word rendered “bed- 
stead”’ to mean ‘‘coffin,’”’ They think that the king of 
Bashan having been wounded in battle, fled to Rabbath, 
where he died, and was buried; hence the dimensions of 
his “coffin” are given. [DATHE, Ros.] 12. This land 
which we possessed at that time, from Aroer,.. gave 
Iunto the Reubenites and to the Gadites—The whole 
territory occupied by Sihon was parcelled out among the 
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pastoral tribes of Reuben and Gad. It extended from the 
north bank of the Arnon to the south half of mount 
Gilead—a small mountain ridge, now called Djelaad, 
about six or seven miles south of the Jabbok, and eight 
miles in length. The northern portion of Gilead, and the 
rich pasture lands of Bashan—a large province, consist- 
ing, with the exception of a few bleak and rocky spots, 
of strong and fertile soil—was assigned to the half tribe of 
Manasseh. 14. Jair the son of Manasseh took all the 
country of Argob—The original inhabitants of the pro- 
vince north of Bashan, comprising sixty cities (v. 4), not 
having been extirpated along with Og, this people were 
afterwards brought into subjection by the energy of Jair. 
This chief, of the tribe of Manasseh, in accordance with 
the pastoral habits of his people, called these newly-ac- 
quired towns by a name which signifies “ Jair’s Bedouin 
Villages of Tents.” unto this day—This remark must 
evidently have been introduced by Ezra, or some of the 
pious men who arranged and collected the books of 
Moses. 15. I gave Gilead unto Machir—It was only the 
half of Gilead (vs. 12. 13) which was given to the descend- 
ants of Machir, who was now dead. 16. from Gilea@d— 
i.e., not the mountainous region, but the town Ramoth- 
gilead—even unto the river Arnon, half the valley— 
The word “valley” signifies a wady, either filled with 
water or dry, as the Arnon is in summer, and thus the 
proper rendering of the passage will be—‘‘even to the 
half or middle of the river Arnon” (ef. Joshua 12, 2). This 
prudent arrangement of the boundaries was evidently 
made to prevent all disputes between the adjacent tribes 
about the exclusive right to the water, 25. EF pray thee, 
let me go over and see the good land that is beyond 
Jordan, that goodly mountain, and Lebamnon—The 
natural and very earnest wish of Moses to be allowed to 
cross the Jordan was founded on the idea that the Divine 
threatening might be conditional and revertible. ‘That 
goodly mountain” is supposed by Jewish writers to have 
pointed to the hill on which the temple was to be built 
(chapter 12.5; Exodus 15. 2). But biblical scholars now, 
generally, render the words—“that goodly mountain, 
even Lebanon,” and consider it to be mentioned as typi- 
fying the beauty of Palestine, of which hills and moun 

tains were so prominent a feature, 26. speak no more 
unto me of this matter—i. e., my decree is unalterable, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-13, AN EXHORTATION TO OBEDIENCE. 1. hearken, 
O israel, unto the statutes and unto the judgments 
which I teach you—By statutes were meant all ordi- 
nances respecting religion, and the rites of divine wor- 
ship; and by judgments, all enactments relative to civil 
matters. The two embraced the whole law of God. 2. Ye 
shall not add unto the word which I command you-- 
By the introduction of any heathen superstition or forms 
of worship different from those which I have appointed 
(ch, 12, 32; Numbers 15, 39; Matthew 15. 9), meither shall 
ye diminish aught from it—by the neglect or omission 
of any of the observances, however trivial or irksome, 
which I have prescribed. The character and provisions 
of the ancient dispensation were adapted with divine 
wisdom to the instruction of that infant state of the 
church, But it was only a temporary economy; and al- 
though God here authorizes Moses to command that all 
its institutions should be honoured with unfailing obser- 
vance, this did not prevent Him from commissioning 
other prophets to alter or abrogate them when the end of 
that dispensation was attained. 3,4. Your eyes have 
seen what the Lord did because of Baal-peor ... the 
Lord thy God hath destroyed them from among you 
—It appears that the pestilence and the sword of justice 
overtook only the guilty in that affair (Numbers 25.), 
while the rest of the people were spared. The allusion to 
that recent and appalling judgment was seasonably made 
as a powerful dissuasive against idolatry, and the fact 
mentioned was calculated to make a deep impression on 
people who knew and felt the truth of if. 5,6. this is 
your wisdom and your understanding in the sight 
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A Particular Dissuasive against Idolatry. 


of nations which shall hear all these statutes—Moses 
predicted that the faithful observance of the laws given 
them would raise their national character for intelligence 
and wisdom: and in point of fact it did doso; for although 
the heathen world generally ridiculed the Hebrews for 
what they considered a foolish and absurd exclusiveness, 
some of the most eminent philosophers expressed the 
highest admiration of the fundamental principle in the 
Jewish religion—the unity of God; and their legislators 
borrowed some laws from the constitution of the He- 
brews. 7-9. what nation is there so great—Here he 
represents their privileges and their duty in such signifi- 
cant and comprehensive terms, as were peculiarly calcu- 
lated to arrest their attention and engage their interest. 
The former, their national advantages, are described (vs. 
7, 8),and they were twofold :—l. God’s readiness to hear 
and aid them at all times; and 2. the excellence of that 
religion in which they were instructed, set forth in the 
“statutes and judgments so righteous” which the law 
of Moses contained. Their duty corresponding to these 
pre-eminent advantages as a people, was also twofold :— 
1, their own faithful obedience to that law; and 2. their 
obligation to imbue the minds of the young and rising 
generation with similar sentiments of reverence and re- 
spect for it. 10. the day thou stoodest before the Lord 
in Horeb—The delivery of the law from Sinai was an era 
never to be forgotten in the history of Israel. Some of 
those whom Moses was addressing had been present, 
though very young; while the rest were federally repre- 
sented by their parents, who in their name and for their 
interest entered into the national covenant. 12. Ye 
heard the voice of the words, but saw no similitude— 
although articulate sounds were heard emanating from 
the mount, no form or representation of the Divine Being 
who spoke was seen to indicate his nature or properties 
according to the notions of the heathen. 

Ver. 14-40. A PARTICULAR DISSUASIVE AGAINST IDOL- 
ATRY, 15, Take good heed for ye saw no manner of 
similitude—The extreme proneness of the Israelites to 
idolatry, from their position in the midst of surrounding 
nations already abandoned to its seductions, accounts for 
their attention being repeatedly drawn to the fact that 
God did not appear on Sinai in any visible form; and an 
earnest caution, founded on that remarkable circum- 
stance, is given to beware, not only of making represen- 
tations of false gods, but also any fancied representation 
of the true God. 16-19, lest ye corrupt yourselves and 
make a graven image—The things are here specified of 
which God prohibited any image or representation to be 
made for the purposes of worship; and, from the variety 
of details entered into, an idea may be formed of the ex- 
tensive prevalence of idolatry in that age. In whatever 
way idolatry originated, whether from an intention to 
worship the true God through those things which seemed 
to afford the strongest evidences of his power, or whether 
a Divine principle was supposed to reside in the things 
themselves, there was scarcely an element or object. of 
nature but was deified. This was particularly the case 
with the Canaanites and Egyptians, against whose super- 
stitious practices the caution, no doubt, was chiefly di- 
rected, The former worshipped Baal and Astarte, the 
latter Osiris and Isis, under the figure of a male and a 
female. It wasin Egypt that animal worship most pre- 
vailed, for the natives of that country deified among 
beasts the ox, the heifer, the sheep, and the goat, the 
dog, the cat, and the ape; among birds, the ibis, the 
hawk and the crane; among reptiles, the crocodile, the 
frog and the beetle; among fishes, all the fish of the Nile; 
some of these, as Osiris and Isis, were worshipped over all 
Egypt, the others only in particular provinces; in addi- 
tion to which they embraced the Zabian superstition, the 
adoration of the Egyptians, in common with that of many 
other people, extending to the whole starry host. The 
very circumstantial details here given of the Canaanitish 
and Egyptian idolatry were owing to the past and pro- 
spective familiarity of the Israelites with itin all these 
forms, 20. But the Lord hath taken you, and brought 
you out of the iron furnace—i, e., a furnace for smelting 
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iron. A furnace of this kind is round, sometimes 80 feet 
deep, and requiring the highest intensity of heat. Such 
is the tremendous image chosen to represent the bondage 
and affliction of the Israelites, [RosENMULLER.] to be 
unto him a people of inheritance—His peculiar posses- 
sion from age to age; and therefore for you to abandon 
his worship for that of idols, especially the gross and de- 
basing system of idolatry that prevails among the Egyp- 
tians, would be the greatest folly—the blackest ingrati- 
tude, 26. I call heaven and earth to witness against 
you—this solemn form of adjuration has been common 
in special circumstances amongst all people. It is used 
here figuratively, or as in other parts of Scripture where 
inanimate objects are called up as witnesses (ch. 32.1; 
Isaiah 1, 2), 28. there ye shall serve gods, the work of 
men’s hands—The compulsory measures of their tyranni- 
cal conquerors would force them into idolatry, so that 
their choice would become their punishment, 30, in the 
latter days, if thou turn to the Lord thy God—either 
towards the destined close of their captivities, when they 
evinced a returning spirit of repentance and faith, or in 
the age of Messiah, which is commonly called *“‘the latter 
days,’ and when the scattered tribes of Israel shall be 
converted to the gospel of Christ. The occurrence of this 
auspicious event will be the most illustrious proof of the 
truth of the promise made inv.3l. 41-43. Then Moses 
severed three cities om this side Jordam—(See on 
Joshua 20.7,8.) 44-49. This is the law which Moses 
set before the children of Israel—This is a preface to the 
rehearsal of the law, which, with the addition of various 
explanatory. circumstances, the following chapters con- 
tain. 46. Beth-peor—i.c., house or temple of Peor. It 
is probable that a temple of this Moabite idol stood in full 
view of the Hebrew camp, while Moses was urging the 
exclusive claims of God to their worship, and this allu- 
sion would be very significant if it were the temple where 
so many of the Israelites had grievously offended. 49. 
The springs of Pisgah—more frequently Ashdoth-pisgah 
(ch, 3.17; Joshua 12,3; 13, 20), the roots or foot of the moun- 
tains east of the Jordan, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-29, A COMMEMORATION OF THE COVENANT IN 
Hores. 1. Hear, O Israel, the statutes and judgments 
—Whether this rehearsal of the law was made ina solemn 
assembly, or as some think ata general meeting of the 
elders as representatives of the people, is of little mo 
ment; it was addressed either directly or indirectly to the 
Hebrew people as principles of their peculiar constitution 
asa nation; and hence,as has been well observed, “the 
Jewish law has no obligation upon Christians, unless so 
much of itas given or commanded by Jesus Christ; for 
whatever in this law is conformable to the laws of nature, 
obliges us, not as given by Moses, but by virtue of an an- 
tecedent law common to all rational beings.” [BisHop 
WILSON.] 3. The Lord made not this covenant with 
our fathers, but with us—The meaning is, ‘not with 
our fathers” only, ‘but with us” also, assuming it to be 
“a covenant” of grace; or “not with our fathers” at all, 
if the reference is to the peculiar establishment of the 
covenant of Sinai; a law was not given to them as to us, 
nor was the covenant ratified in the same publie manner, 
and by the same solemn sanctions. Or, finally, ‘not with 
our fathers” who died in the wilderness, in consequence 
of their rebellion, and to whom God did not give the re- 
wards promised only to the faithful; but “ with us,” who 
alone, strictly speaking, shail enjoy the benefits of this 
covenant by entering on the possession of the promised 
land, 4. The Lord talked with you face to face in the 
mount—not in a visible and corporeal form, of which 
there was no trace (ch. 4, 12, 15), but freely, familiarly, and 
in such a manner that no doubt could be entertained of 
His presence, 5. I stood between the Lord and you at 
that time—as the messenger and interpreter of thy heay- 
enly King, bringing near two objects formerly removed 
from each other at a vast distance, viz., God and the peo- 
ple (Galatians 10, 19), In this character Moses was a type 
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Terael to Keep God’s Commandments. 


of Christ, who is the only mediator between God and men 
(1 Timothy 11. 5), the Mediator of a better covenant (He- 
brews 8. 6; 9.15; 12.24), to show you the word of the 
Lord—not the ten commandments—for they were pro- 
elaimed directly by the Divine Speaker himself, but the 
statutes and judgments which are repeated in the subse- 
quent portion of this book. 6-20. Lam the Lord thy 
God—The word “ Lord” is expressive of authority or do- 
minion; and God, who by natural claim as wellas by cove- 
nant relation, was entitled to exercise supremacy over 
his people Israel, had a sovereign right to establish laws 
for their government. The commandments which follow 
are, with a few slight verbal alterations, the same as for- 
merly recorded (Exodus 20.), and in some of them there is 
a distinct reference to that promulgation. 12. Keep the 
Sabbath day to sanctify it, as the Lord hath com- 
manded thee—i. e., keep it in mind as a sacred institu- 
tion of former enactment and perpetual obligation. 14. 
that thy man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest 
as well as thou—This is a different reason for the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath from what is assigned in Exodus 20., 
where that day is stated to be an appointed memorial of 
the creation. But the addition of another motive for the 
observance does not imply any necessary contrariety to 
the other; and it has been thought probable that, the 
commemorative design of the institution being well 
known, the other reason was specially mentioned on this 
repetition of the law, to secure the privilege of sabbatic 
rest to servants, of which, in some Hebrew families, they 
had been deprived. In this view, the allusion to the pe- 
riod of Egyptian bondage (v. 15), when themselves were 
not permitted to observe the Sabbath either as a day of 
rest or of public devotion, was peculiarly seasonable and 
significant, well fitted to come home to their business and 
bosoms. 16. thatit may go well with thee—This clause 
is not in Exodus, but admitted into Ephesians 6.3. 21. 
neither shait thou desire thy neighbour’s wife, house, 
and field—an alteration is here made in the words (see 
Exodus 20,), but it so slight (‘‘ wife’ being putin the first 
clause, and house in the second) that it would not have 
been worth while noticing it, except that the interchange 
proves, contrary to the opinion of some eminent critics, 
that these two objects are included in one and the same 
commandment, 22. He added no more—Exodus 20, 1.) 
The pre-eminence of these ten commandments was shown 
in God's announcing them directly: other laws and insti- 
tutions were communicated to the people through the 
instrumentality of Moses. 23-28. And... yecame near 
unto me—(See on Exodus 20.19.) 29. Oh that there were 
such an heart in them, that they would fear me—God 
can bestow such a heart, and has promised to give it, 
wherever it is asked (Jeremiah 32.40). But the wish 
which is here expressed on the part of God for the piety 
and steadfast obedience of the Israelites did not relate to 
them as individuals, so much asa nation, whose religious 
character and progress would have a mighty influence on 
the world at large. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-25. Moses ExnHoRTETH ISRAEL TO HEAR GoD AND 
To KEEP His COMMANDMENTS. 1. Now these are the 
commandments and the statutes and the judgments 
which the Lord commanded to teach you, that ye 
might do trem ,, . whither ye go to possess it—The 
grand design of all the institutions prescribed to Israel 
was to form a religious people, whose national character 
should be distinguished by that fear of the Lord their God 
which would ensure their Divine observance of His wor- 
ship, and their steadfast obedience to His will. The basis 
of their religion was an acknowledgment of the unity of 
God with the understanding, and the love of God in the 
heart (v. 4,5). Compared with the religious creed of all 
their contemporaries, how sound in principle, how ele- 
vated in character, how unlimited in the extent of its 
' moral influence on the heart and habits of the people! 
Indeed, it is precisely the same basis on which rests the 
purer and more. spiritual form of it which Christianity 
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Communion with Nations Forbidden. 


exhibits (Matthew 22. 37; Mark 12.30; Luke 10,27). More- 
over, to help in keeping a sense of religion in their minds, 
it was commanded that its great principles shuuld be car- 
ried about with them wherever they went, as well as meet 
their eyes every time they entered their homes; a further 
provision was made for the earnest ineculcation of them 
on the minds of the young by a system of parental train- 
ing, which was designed to associate religion with all the 
most familiar and oft-recurring scenes of domestic life. 
It is probable that Moses used the phraseology in the 7th 
verse, merely in a figurative way, to signify assiduous, 
earnest, and frequent instruction; and perhaps he meant 
the metaphorical language in the 8th verse to be taken 
in the same sense also, Butas the Israelites interpreted 
it literally, many writers suppose that a reference was 
made to a superstitious custom borrowed from the Egyp- 
tians, who wore jewels and ornamental trinkets on the 
forehead and arm, inscribed with certain words and sen- 
tences, as amulets to protect them from danger. These, it 
has been conjectured, Moses intended to supersede by sub- 
stituting sentences of the law; and so the Hebrews under- 
stood him, for they have always considered the wearing 
of the Tephilim or frontlets a permanent obligation. The 
form was as follows: Four pieces of parchment, inscribed, 
the first with Exodus 13. 2-10; the second with Exodus 13, 
11-16; the third with Deuteronomy 6.1-8; and the fourth 
with Deuteronomy 11. 18-21, were enclosed ina square case 
or box of tough skin, on the side of which was placed 
the Hebrew letter (shin), and bound round the forehead 
with a thong or ribbon. When designed for the arms, 
those four texts were written on one slip of parchment, 
which, as well as the ink, was carefully prepared for the 
purpose. With regard to the other usage supposed to be 
alluded to, the ancient Egyptians had the lintels and im- 
posts of their doors and gates inscribed with sentences in- 
dicative of a favourable omen [WILKINSON]; and this is 
still the case, for in Egypt and other Mohammedan coun- 
tries, the front doors of houses—in Cairo, for instance—are 
painted red, white, and green, bearing conspicuously in- 
scribed upon them such sentences from the Koran, as 
“God is the Creator,” ‘‘God is one, and Mohammed is his 
prophet.’’ Moses designed to turn this ancient and fayour- 
ite custom to a better account, and ordered that, instead 
of the former superstitious inscriptions, should be writ- 
ten the words of God, persuading and enjoining the peo- 
ple to hold the laws in perpetual remembrance. 20-25, 
When thy son asketh thee in time to come, saying— 
The directions given for the instruction of their children 
form only an extension of the preceding counsels, 


CHAPTER VIt. 


Ver, 1-26. ALL COMMUNION WITH THE NATIONS For- 
BIDDEN. 1. The Hittites—This people were descended 
from Heth, the second son of Canaan (Genesis 10. 15), and 
occupied the mountainous region about Hebron, in the 
south of Palestine. The Girgashites—supposed by some 
to be the same as the Gergesenes (Matthew 8. 28), who lay 
to the east of Lake Gennesareth; but they are placed on 
the west of Jordan (Joshua 24. 11), and others take them for 
a branch of the large family of the Hivites, as they are 
omitted in nine out of ten places where the tribes of Ca- 
naan are enumerated; in the tenth they are mentioned, 
while the Hivites are not. The Amorites—descended 
from the fourth son of Canaan, occupied, besides their 
conquest on the Moabite territory, extensive settlements 
west of the Dead Sea, in the mountains, The Canaan- 
ites—were located in Pheenicia, particularly about Tyre 
and Sidon, and being sprung from the eldest branch of 
the family of Canaan, bore his name, The Perizzites— 
i. e., villagers, a tribe who were dispersed throughout the 
country, and lived in unwalled towns. The Hivites— 
who dwelt about Ebal and Gerizim, extending towards 
Hermon. They are supposed to be the samc as the Avims, 
The Jebusites—resided about Jerusalem and the adjacent 
country. seven nations greater and mightier than 
thou—Ten were formerly mentioned (Genesis 15 19-21), 
But in the lapse of near five hundred years, it cannot be 
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surprising that some of them had been extinguished in 
the many intestine feuds that prevailed amongst those 
warlike tribes; and it is more than probable that some, 
stationed on the east of Jordan, had fallen under the vic- 
torious arms of the Israelites. 2-6. Thou shalt smite 
them, and utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no 
covenant with them—This relentless doom of extermi- 
nation which God denounced against those tribes of Ca- 
naan cannot be reeonciled with the attributes of the Divine 
character, except on the assumption that their gross idola- 
try and enormous wickedness lett no reasonable hope of 
their repentanceandamendment. If they were to beswept 
away like the antediluvians, or the people of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, as incorrigible sinners who had filled up the 
measure of their iniquities, itmattered not to themin what 
way thejudgment was inflicted ; and God, as the Sovereign 
Disposer, had a right to employ any instruments that 
pleased Him for executing His judgments. Some think 
that they were to be exterminated as unprincipled usur- 
pers of acountry which God had assigned to the posterity 
of Eber, and which had been occupied ages before by wan- 
dering shepherds of that race, till, on the migration of 
Jacob’s family into Egypt through the pressure of famine, 
the Canaanites overspread the whole land, though they 
had no legitimate claim to it, and endeavoured to retain 
possession of it by force. Inthis view their expulsion was 
just and proper, The strict prohibition against contract- 
ing any alliances with such infamous idolaters was a 
prudential rule, founded on the experience that ‘evil 
communications corrupt good manners,’ and its im- 
portance or necessity was attested by the unhappy ex- 
amples of Solomon and others in the subsequent history 
of Israel, 5. Thus shall ye deal with them, ye shall 
destroy their altars, &¢c.—The removal of the temples, 
altars, and everything that had been enlisted in the ser- 
vice, or might tend to perpetuate the remembrance, of 
Canaanite idolatry, was likewise highly expedient for 
preserving the Israelites from all risk of contamination, 
It was imitated by the Scottish Reformers, and although 
many ardent lovers of architecture and the fine arts have 
anathematized their proceedings as vandalism, yet there 
was profound wisdom in the favourite maxim of Knox— 
“pull down the nests, and the rooks will disappear.” 
6-10. for thou art an holy people unto tie Lord thy 
Ged—i. e., set apart to the service of God, or chosen to 
execute the important purposes of His providence. Their 
selection to this high destiny was neither on account of 
their numerical amount, for, till after the death of Joseph, 
they were but a handful of people; nor of their extraor- 
dinary merits, for they had often pursued a most per- 
verse and unworthy conduct: but it was in consequence 
of the covenant or promise made with their pious fore- 
Aathers, and the motives that led to that special act were 
such as tended not only to vindicate God’s wisdom, but 
to illustrate His glory in diffusing the best and most 
precious blessings to all mankind. 11-26. Thou shait 
therefore keep the commandments, and the statutes, 
and the judgments, which I command thee this day 
—In the covenant into which God entered with Israel, He 
promised to bestow upon them a variety of blessings so 
long as they continued obedient to Him as their heav- 
enly King, and pledged His veracity that His infinite 
perfections would be exerted for this purpose, as well as 
for delivering them from every evil to which, as a people, 
they would be exposed. That people accordingly were 
truly happy as a nation, and found every promise which 
the faithful God made to them amply fulfilled, so long as 
they adhered to that obedience which was required of 
them. See a beautiful illustration of this in Psalm 144, 
12-15. The evil diseases of Egypt—(See Exodus 15. 26.) 
But besides those with which Pharaoh and his subjects 
were visited, Egypt has always been dreadfully scourged 
with diseases, and the testimony of Moses is confirmed 
by the reports of many modern writers, who tell us that, 
notwithstanding its equal temperature and sereneness, 
that country has some indigenous maladies which are 
very malignant, such as ophthalmia, dysentery, small 
pox, and the plague. 20, God will send the hornet 
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among them—(See on Joshua 2, 11-13.) 22. lest the — 
beasts of the field increase upon thee—(See on Exodus 
23, 28-30.) The omnipotence of their Almighty Ruler could 
have given them possession of the promised land at once, 
But, the unburied corpses of the enemy, and the portions 
of the country that might have been left desolate for a 
while, would have drawn an influx of dangerous beasts, 
This evil would be prevented by a progressive conquest, 
and by the use of ordinary means, which God would bless, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-20. AN EXHORTATION TO OBEDIENCE, 1. All 
the commandments which I command tkee this day 
shall ye observe, that ye may live—Duty has been 
made in all the wise arrangements of our Creator in- 
separably connected with happiness, and the earnest en- 
forcement of the Divine law which Moses was making to 
the Israelites was in order to secure their being a happy, 
because a moral and religious people: a course of pros- 
perity is often called life (Genesis 17.18; Proverbs 3. 2), 
live and multiply—This reference to the future increase 
of their population proves that they were too few to oc- 
cupy the land fully at first. 2. Thou shalt remember 
all the way which the Lord thy God led thee these 
forty years in the wilderness—The recapitulation of all 
their chequered experience during that long period was 
designed to awaken lively impressions of the goodness 
of God. First, Moses showed them the object of their pro- 
tracted wanderings and varied hardships; these were 
trials of their obedience as well as chastisements for sin. 
Indeed, the discovery of their infidelity, inconstancy, and 
their rebellions and perverseness which this varied disci- 
pline brought to light, was of eminently practical use to 
the Israelites themselves, as it has been to the church in 
all subsequent ages. Next, he enlarged on the goodness 
of God to them, while reduced to the last extremities of 
despair, in the miraculous provision which, without 
anxiety or labour, was made for their daily support (see 
on Exodus 16. 12), and which, possessing no nutritious 


- properties inherent in it, contributed to their suste- 


nance, as indeed all food does (Matthew 4. 4) solely 
through the ordinance and blessing of God. This re- 
mark is applicable to the means of spiritual as well as 
natural life. 4. thy raiment waxed not old upon thee, 
neither did thy foot swell these forty years—What a 
striking miracle was this! No doubt the Israelites might 
have brought from Egypt more clothes than they wore at 
their outset; they might also have obtained supplies of 
various articles of food.and raiment in barter with the 
neighbouring tribes for the fleeces and skins of their 
sheep and goats; and in furnishing them with such op- 
portunities ‘the care of Providence appeared. But the 
strong and pointed terms which Moses here uses (see also 
ch, 29. 5) indicate a special or miraculous interposition of 
their loving Guardian in preserving them amid the tear 
and wear of their nomadic life in the desert.- Thirdly, 
Moses expatiated on the goodness of the promised land. 
7. For the Lord thy God bringeth thee into a good 
land—All accounts, ancient and modern, concur in bear- 
ing testimony to the natural beauty and fertility of Pal- 
estine, and its great capabilities if properly cultivated, 
nx land of brooks, of water, of fountains, and depths © 
that spring out of valleys and hills—These character-— 
istic features are mentioned first, as they would be most 
striking; and all travellers describe how delightful and 
cheerful itis, after passing through the barren and thirsty 
desert, to be among running brooks and swelling hills 
and verdant valleys. It is observable that water is men- 
tioned as the chief source of its ancient fertility. 8.a 
land of wheat and barley—These cereal fruits were 
specially promised to the Israelites in the event of their 
faithful allegiance to the covenant of God (Psalm 81,16; 
147.14). The wheat and barley were so abundant as to 
yield sixty and often an hundredfold (Genesis 26.12; Mat- 
thew 13.8). vimes, fig trees, and pomegranates—The 
limestone rocks and abrupt valleys were entirely coy- 
ered, as traces of them still show, with plantations of figs, 
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vines, and olive trees. Though in a southern latitude, its 
mountainous formations tempered the excessive heat, 
and hence, figs, pomegranates, &c., were produced in Pal- 
estine equally with wheat and barley, the produce of 
northern regions. Honey—the word honey is used often 
in a loose, indeterminate sense, very frequently to signify 
asyrup of dates or of grapes, which under the name of 
dibs is much used by all classes, wherever vineyards are 
found, as a condiment to their food. It resembles thin 
molasses, but is more pleasant to the taste. [ROBINSON.] 
This is esteemed a great delicacy in the East, and it was 
produced abundantly in Palestine. 9. a land whose 
stones are iron—The abundance of this metal in Pales- 
tine, especially among the mountains of Lebanon, those 
of Kesraoun, and elsewhere, is attested not only by Jo- 
sephus, but by Volney, Buckingham, and other travellers. 
Brass—not the alloy brass, but the ore of copper. Al- 
though the mines may now be exhausted or neglected, 
they yielded plenty of those metals anciently (1 Chroni- 
cles 22.3; 29. 2-7; Isaiah 60.17), 11-20. Beware that thou 
forget not the Lord—After mentioning those instances 
of the Divine goodness, Moses founded on them an argu- 
ment for their future obedience. 15. who led thee 
through that great and terrible wilderness wherein 
were fiery serpents and: scorpions—Large and venom- 
ous reptiles are found in great numbers there still, par- 
ticularly in autumn, Travellers require to use great 
caution in arranging their tents and beds at night; even 
during the day the legs not only of men, but of the ani- 
mals they ride, are liable to be bitten. who brought thee 
forth water out of the flinty rock—(See on chap. 9. 21.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-25. Moses DISSUADETH THEM FROM THE OPINION 
OF THEIR OWN RIGHTEOUSNESS. IL. this day—means this 
time. The Israelites had reached the confines of the 
promised land, but were obliged, to their great mortifi- 
cation, to return. But now were they certainly to enter 
it. No obstacle could prevent their possession; neither 
the fortified defences of the towns, nor the resistance of 
the gigantic inhabitants of whom they had received from 
the spies so formidable a description. cities great and 
fenced up to heaven—Oriental cities generally cover a 
much greater space than those in Europe; for the houses 
often stand apart with gardens and fields intervening, 
They are almost all surrounded with walls built of burnt 
or sun-dried bricks, about 40 ft. in height. All classes in 
the East, but especially the nomad tribes, in their igno- 
rance of engineering and artillery, would abandon in 
despair the idea of an assault on a walled town, which 
European soldiers would demolish in a few hours. 4. 
Speak not thou in thy heart, saying, For my right- 
eousness the Lord hath breught me to possess it— 
Moses takes special care to guard his countrymen against 
the vanity of supposing that their own merits had pro- 
cured them the distinguished privilege. The Canaanites 
were a hopelessly corrupt race, and deserved extermi- 
nation; but history relates many remarkable instances 
in which God punished corrupt and guilty nations by the 
instrumentality of other people as bad as themselves, 
It was not for the sake of the Israelites, but for His own 
sake, for the promise made to their pious ancestors, and 
in furtherance of high and comprehensive purposes of 
good to the world, that God was about to give them a 
grant of Canaan. 7% Remember and forget not how 
thou provokedst the Lord—To dislodge from their 
minds any presumptuous idea of their own righteousness, 
Moses rehearses their acts of disobedience and rebellion 
committed so frequently, and in circumstances of the 
most awful and impressive solemnity, that they had for- 
feited all claims to the favour of God. The candour and 
boldness with which he gave, and the patient submission 
with which the people bore, his recital of charges so dis- 
ereditable to their national character, has often been 
appealed to as among the many evidences of the truth of 
this history. 8. also in Horeb—rather, even in Horeb, 
where it mignt have been expected they would have acted 
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otherwise, 12-29. Arise, get thee down quickly from. 


hence: for the people have corrupted themselves— 
With a view to humble them efiectually, Moses proceeds 
to particularize some of the most atrocious instances of 
their infidelity; and he begins with the impiety of the 
golden calf—an impiety which, while their miraculous 
emancipation from Egypt, the most stupendous displays 
of the Divine Majesty that were exhibited on the adjoin- 
ing mount, and the recent ratification of the covenant by 
which they engaged to act as the people of God, were 
fresh in memory, indicated a degree of inconstancy or de- 
basement almost incredible. 17. 1 took the two tables 
and broke them before your eyes—not in the heat of 
intemperate passion, but in righteous indignation, from 
zeal to vindicate the unsullied honour of God, and by the 
suggestion of His Spirit to intimate that the covenant 
had been broken, and the people excluded from the Divine 
favour. 18. I fell down before the Lord—The sudden 
and painful reaction which this scene of pagan revelry 
produced on the mind of the pious and patriotic leader 
can be more easily imagined than described. Great and 
public sins call for seasons of extraordinary humiliation, 
and in his deep affliction for the awful apostasy, he seems 
to have held a miraculous fast as long as before. 20. The 
Lord was very angry with Aaron to have destroyed 
him—By allowing himself to be overborne by the tide of 
popular clamour, he became a partaker in the guilt of 
idolatry, and would have suffered the penalty of his sin- 
ful compliance, had not the earnest intercession of Moses 
on his behalf prevailed, 21, I cast the dust thereof into 
the brook that descended out of the mount—i, e., the 
smitten rock (El Leja) which was probably contiguous to, 
or a partof Sinai. It is tooseldom borne in mind that 
though the Israelites were supplied with water from this 
rock when they were stationed at Rephidim (Wady 
Feiran), there is nothing in the Scripture narrative which 
should lead us to suppose that the rock was in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of that place (see on Exodus 17. 5, 6). 
The water on this smitten rock was probably the brook 
that descended from the mount. The water may haye 
flowed at the distance of many miles from the rock, as 
the winter torrents do now through the wadys of Arabia 
Petrzea (Psalm 78, 15,16). And the rock may haye been 
smitten at such a height, and at a spot bearing such a 
relation to the Sinaitic valleys, as to furnish in this way 
supplies of water to the Israelites during the journey from 
Horeb by the way of mount Seir and Kadesh-barnea (eh, 
1,1, 2). On this supposition new light is, perhaps, cast on 
the figurative language of the apostle, when he speaks of 
“the rock following” the Israelites (1 Corinthians 10, 4), 
[WILson’s LAND OF THE BIBLE,] 25. Thus I fell down 
before the Lord forty days and forty nights, as I fell 
down at the first—After the enumeration of yarious acts 
of rebellion, he had mentioned the outbreak at Kadesh- 
barnea, which, on a superficial reading of this verse, 
would seem to have led Moses toa third and protracted 
season of humiliation. Buton a comparison of this pas- 
sage with Numbers l4, 5, the subject and language of this 


prayer show that only the second act of intercession~ 


(v. 18) is now described in fuller detail, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-22. Gopv’s MERCY IN RESTORING THE Two 
TABLES, 1. At that time the Lord said unto me, Hew 
thee tywvo tables of stome like unto the first—It was 
when God had been pacified through the intercessions of 
Moses with the people who had so greatly offended Him 
by the worship of the golden calf. The obedient leader 
executed the orders he had received as to the preparation 
both of the hewn stones, and the ark or chest in which 
those sacred archives were to be laid. 3. Iimadean ark 
of shittim wood—It appears, however, from Exodus 37, 
1, that the ark was not framed till his return from the 
mount, or most probably, he gave instructions to Bezaleel, 
the artist employed on the work, before he ascended the 
mount,—that, on his descent, it might be finished, and 
ready to receive the precious deposit, 4, 5. he wrote on 
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the tables according to the first writing—. ¢., not 
Moses, who under the divine direction acted as amanu- 
ensis, but God himself who made this inscription a second 
time with His own hand, to testify the importance He 
attached to the ten commandments. Different from other 
stone monuments of antiquity, which were made to stand 
upright and in the open air, those on which the Divine 
law was engraven were portable, and designed to be kept 
asatreasure. Josephus says that each of the tables con- 
tained five precepts. But the tradition generally received, 
both amongst Jewish and Christian writers is, that one 
table contained four precepts, the other six, I put them 
in the ark which I had made; there they be, as the 
Lord commanded me—Here is another minute, but im- 
portant circumstance, the public mention of which at the 
time attests the veracity of the sacred historian. 6-9. 
The children of Israel took their journey from Beer- 
oth of the children of Jaakan to Mosera—So sudden 
a change from a spoken discourse to a historical narra- 
tive, has greatly puzzled the most eminent biblical 
scholars, some of whom reject the parenthesis as a mani- 
fest interpolation. But it is found in the most ancient 
Hebrew MSS., and, believing that all contained in this 
book was given by inspiration, and is entitled to profound 
respect, we must receive it as it stands, although acknow- 
ledging our inability to explain the insertion of these 
encampment details in this place. There is another diffi- 
culty in the narrative itself. The stations which the 
Israelites are said suecessively to have occupied are enu- 
merated here in a different order from Numbers 33, 31. 
That the names of the stations in both passages are the 
same there can be no doubt; but, in Numbers, they are 
probably mentioned in reference to the jirst visit of the 
Hebrews during the long wandering southwards, before 
their return to Kadesh the second time; while here they 
have a reference to the second passage of the Israelites, 
when they again marched south, in order to compass the 
land of Edom. It is easy to conceive that Mosera (Hor) 
and the wells of Jaakan might lie in such a direction that 
a nomadic horde might, in different years, at one time 
take the former jirst in their way, and at another time the 
latter. [ROBINSON.] 10-22. Moses here resumes his ad- 
dress, and having made a passing allusion to the principal 
events in their history, concludes by exhorting them to 
fear the Lord and serve Him faithfully. 16. Circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart—Here he teaches 
them the true and spiritual meaning of that rite, as was 
afterwards more strongly urged by Paul (Romans 2, 25, 
29), and should be applied by us to our baptism, which is 
“not the putting away of the filth of the flesh, but the 
answer of a good conscience toward God,” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-32. AN EXHORTATION TO OBEDIENCE. 1. There= 
fore thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and keep his 
charge—The reason of the frequent repetition of the 
same or similar counsels is to be traced to the infantine 
character and state of the church, which required line 
upon line and precept upon precept. Besides, the Israel- 
ites were a headstrong and perverse people, impatient of 
control, prone to rebellion, and, from their long stay in 
Egypt, so violently addicted to idolatry, that they ran 
imminent risk of being seduced by the religion of the 
country to which they were going, which, in its charac- 
teristic features, bore a strong resemblance to that of the 
country they had left. 2-9. I speak not to your chil- 
dren, which have not known .. . but your eyes have 
seen all the great acts of the Lord which he did— 
Moses is here giving a brief summary of the marvels and 
miracles of awful judgment which God had wrought in 
effecting their release from the tyranny of Pharaoh, as 
well as those which had taken place in the wilderness; 
and he knew that he might dwell upon these, for he was 
addressing many who had been witnesses of those ap- 
palling incidents. For it will be remembered that the 
Divine threatening that they should die in the wilder- 
ness, ard its execution, extended only to males from 2 
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years and upward, who were able to go forth to war, No 
males under 20 years of age, no females, and none of the 
tribe of Levi, were objects of the denunciation (see Num- 
bers 14. 28-30; 16.49). There might, therefore, have been 
many thousands of the Israelites at that time of whom 
Moses could say, ‘‘ Your eyes have seen all the great acts 
which He did;’’ and with regard to those the historic re- 
view of Moses was well calculated to stir up their minds 
to the duty and advantages of obediehce. 10-12. For the 
Jand, whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out—The physi- 
eal features of Palestine present a striking contrast to 
those of the land of bondage. A widely extending plain 
forms the cultivated portion of Egypt, and on the greater 
part of this low and level country rain never falls. This 
natural want is supplied by the annual overflow of the 
Nile, and by artificial means from the same source, when 
the river has receded within its customary channel, 
Close by the bank the process of irrigation is very simple, 
The cultivater opens a small sluice on the edge of the 
square bed in which seed has been sown, making drill 
after drill; and when a sufficient quantity of water has 
poured in, he shuts it up with his foot. Where the 
bank is high, the water is drawn up by hydraulic engines, 
of which there are three kinds. used, of different power, 
according to the subsidence of the stream. The water is 
distributed in small channels or earthen conduits, simple 
in construction, worked by the foot, and formed with a 
mattock by the gardener who directs their course, and 
which are banked up or opened, as occasion may require, 
by pressing in the soil with the foot. Thus was the land 
watered in which the Israelites had dwelt solong. Such 
vigilance and laborious industry would not be needed in 
the promised land, for instead of being visited only at 
one brief season, and left during the rest of’the year 
under a withering blight, every season it would enjoy 
the benign infiuences of a genial climate; the hills would 
attract the frequent clouds, and in the refreshing showers 
the blessing of God would especially rest upon the land, 
A land which the Lord thy God careth for—i, e., water- 
ing it, as it were, with His own hands, without human 
aid or mechanical means. 14. The first rain and the 
latter rain—The early rain commenced in autumn, i.e., 
chiefly during the months of September and October, 
while the latter rain fell in the spring of the year, i.e., 
during the months of March and April. It is true that 
oceasional showers fell all the winter; but, at the au- 
tumnal and vernal seasons, they were more frequent, 
copious, and important; for the early rain was necessary, 
after a hot and protracted summer, to prepare the soil for 
receiving the seed; and the latter rain, which shortly 
preceded the harvest, was of the greatest use in invigor- 
ating the languishing powers of vegetation. (Jeremiah 
5.24; Joel 11.23; Amos 4,7; James 5.7.) 15-17. I will 
send grass in thy fields for thy cattle—Undoubtedly 
the special blessing of the former and the latter rain 
was one principal cause of the extraordinary fertility of 
Canaan in ancient times, That blessing was promised to 
the Israelites as a temporal reward for their fidelity to 
the national covenant. It was threatened to be with- 
drawn on their disobedience or apostasy; and most sig- 
nally is the execution of that threatening seen in the 
present sterility of Palestine. Mr. Lowthian, an English 
farmer, who was struck during his journey from Joppa to 
Jerusalem by not seeing a blade of grass, where even in 
the poorest localities of Britain some wild vegetation is 
found, directed his attention particularly to the subject, 
and pursued the inquiry during a month’s residence in 
Jerusalem, where he learned that a miserably small 
quantity of milk is daily sold to the inhabitants at a 
dear rate, and that chiefly asses’ milk. ‘“ Most clearly,’ 
says he, “did I perceive that the barrenness of large | 
portions of the country was owing to the cessation of the 
early and latter rain, and that the absence of grass and 
flowers made it no longer the land (v. 9) flowing with 
milk and honey.” 18-25, lay up these my words in 
your heart and in your soul, and bind them—(See on 
ch. 6.8.) every place whercon the soles of your feet 
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shall tread shall be yours—not as if the Jews should be 
lords of the world, but of every place within the prom- 
ised land. It should be granted to them, and possessed 
by them, on conditions of obedience:—from the wilder- 
mess—the Arabah on the south; Lebanon—the northern 
limit; Euphrates—their boundary on the east; their 
grant of dominion extended so far, and the right was ful- 
filled to Soloinon. even unto the uttermost sea—the 
Mediterranean, 26-32. Behold, I set before you this 
@ay a blessing and a curse—(See on ch, 27. 11.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-15. MONUMENTS OF IDOLATRY TO BE DESTROYED, 
1. These are the statutes and judgments which ye 
shall observe—Having in the preceding chapter incul- 
cated upon the Israelites the general obligation to fear 
and love God, Moses here enters into a detail of some spe- 
cial duties they were to practise on their obtaining pos- 
Session of the promised land. 2. Ye shall utterly de- 
stroy all the places wherein the nations which ye 
shall possess serve their gods—This divine command 
was founded on the tendencies of human nature; for to 
remove out of sight everything that had been associated 
with idolatry, that it might never be spoken of, and no 
vestige of it remain, was the only effectual way to keep 
the Israelites from temptations toit. It is observable that 
Moses does not make any mention of temples, for such 
buildings were not in existence at that early period. The 
“places” chosen as the scene of heathen worship were 
situated either on the summit of a lofty mountain, or on 
some artificial mound, or in a grove, planted with partic- 
ular trees, such as oaks, poplars, and elms (Isaiah 57.5-7; 
Hosea 4.13). The reason for the selection of such sites was 
both to secure retirement and to direct the attention up- 
ward to heaven; and the “ place’ was nothing else than 
a consecrated enclosure, or at most, a canopy or screen 
from the weather. 3. ye shall overthrow their altars— 
Piles of turfor small stones, and break their pillars— 
Before the art of sculpture was known, the statues of idols 
were only rude blocks of coloured stones. 5-15. unto the 
place which the Lord thy God shall choose to put his 
Mame there ... thou shalt come—They were forbidden 
to worship either in the impure superstitious manner of 
the heathen, or in any of the places frequented by them, 
A particular place for the general rendezvous of all the 
tribes would be chosen by God himself; and the choice of 
one common place for the solemn rites of religion was an 
act of divine wisdom, for the security of the true religion; 
it was admirably calculated to prevent the corruption 
which would otherwise have crept in from their frequent- 
ing groves and high hills—to preserve uniformity of wor- 
ship, and keep alive their faith in Him to whom all their 
sacrifices pointed. The place was successively Mizpeh, 
Shiloh, and especially Jerusalem; but in all the references 
made to it by Moses, the name is never mentioned; and 
this studied silence was maintained partly lest the Ca- 
naanites within whose territories it lay might have con- 
eentrated their forces to frustrate all hopes of obtaining 
it; partly lest the desire of possessing a place of such 
importance might have become a cause of strife or rivalry 
amongst the Hebrew tribes, as about the appointment to 
the priesthood (Numbers 16), 7%. There ye shall eat be- 
fore the Lord—Of the things mentioned (v. 6); but of 
course, none of the parts assigned to the priests before the 
Lord—in the place where the sanctuary should be estab- 
lished, and in those parts of the Holy City which the 
people were at liberty to frequent and inhabit, 12. Ye 
shall rejoice before the Lord your God, ye, your sons, 
and your daughters, &c.—Hence it appears, that 
although males only were commanded to appear before 
God at the annual solemn feasts (Exodus 23. 17), the women 
were allowed to accompany them (1 Samuel 1. 3-23), 15. 
Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh in 
all thy gates—Every animal designed for food, whether 
ox, goat, or lamb, was during the abode in the wilderness, 
ordered to be slain as a peace offering at the door of the 
tabernacle; its blood to be sprinkled, and its fat burnt 
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upon the altar by the priest. The encampment, being 
then round about.the altar, made this practice, appointed 
to prevent idolatry, easy and practicable. But on the 
settlement in the promised land, the obligation to slay at 
the tabernacle was dispensed with, and the people left at 
liberty to prepare their meat in their.cities or homes, ace 
cording to the blessing of the Lord thy God which he 
hath given thee—i. ¢., the style of living should be ac- 
commodated to one’s condition and means—profuse and 
riotous indulgence can never secure the Divine blessing. . 
the unclean and the clean may eat thereof—The un- 
clean here are those who were under some slight defile- 
ment, which, without excluding them from society, yet 
debarred them from eating any of the sacred meats (Ley- 
iticus 7.20). They were at liberty freely to partake of 
common articles of food. of the reebuck—the gazelle. 
and as of the hart—The Syrian deer (Cervus barbatus) 
is aspecies between our red.and fallow deer; distinguished 
by the want of a bis-antler, or second branch on the horns, 
reckoning from below,and for a spotted livery which is 
effaced only in the third or fourth year. [BIBLICAL Cy- 
CLOPZDIA.] 

Ver. 16-25. BLOOD PROHIBITED. Ye shall not eat the 
blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth as water—The 
prohibition against eating or drinking blood as an un- 
natural custom accompanied the announcement of the 
Divine grant of animal flesh for food (Genesis 9, 4), and 
the prohibition was repeatedly renewed by Moses with 
reference to the great objects of the law (Leviticus 17. 2), 
the prevention of idolatry, and the consecration of the 
sacrificial blood to God. In regard, however, to the blood 
of animals slain for food, it might be shed without cere- 
mony, and poured on the ground as acommon thing like 
water—only for the sake of decency, as well as for pre- 
venting all risk of idolatry, it was to be covered over” 
with earth (Leviticus 17.13), in opposition to the practice 
of heathen sportsmen, who left it exposed as an offering. 
to the. god of the chase. 22-28. Evem as the roebuck. 
and the hart is eaten, so shalt thou eat them, &c.—- 
Game when procured in the wilderness had not been re-- 
quired to be brought to the door of the tabernacle. The- 
people were now to be as free in the killing of domestic 
cattle as of wild animals. The permission to hunt anda 
use venison for food was doubtless a great boon to they 
Israelites, not only in the wilderness, but on their settle= 
ment in Canaan, as the mountainous ranges of Lebanon,, 
Carmel, and Gilead, on which deer abounded in vast nume- 
bers, would thus furnish them with a plentiful and lux- 
uriant repast. 

Ver. 26-32, Hoty THINGS TOBE EATEN IN THE HOLY 
PLACE. Only thy holy things which thou hast—The 
tithes mentioned (v. 17) are not to be considered ordinary 
tithes, which belonged to the Levites, and of which pri- 
vate Israelites had a right to eat; but they are other ex- 
traordinary tithes or gifts, which the people carried to the 
sanctuary to be presented as peace offerings, and on which, 
after being offered, and the allotted portion given to the 
priest, they feasted with their families and friends (Levit- 
icus 27.30). 29-32. Take heed to thyself that thou be 
not snared by following them ,.. saying, How did 
these nations serve their godst—The Israelites, influ- 
enced by superstitious fear, too often endeavoured to pro- 
pitiate the deities of Canaan. Their Egyptian education 
had early impressed that bugbear notion of a set of local 
deities, who expected their dues of all who came to in- 
habit the country which they honoured with their pro- 
tection, and severely resented the neglect of payment in 
all new-comers. [WARBURTON.] Taking into considera- 
tion the prevalence of this idea among them, we see that 
against an Egyptian influence was directed the full force 
of the wholesome caution with which this chapter closes, 


CHAPTER XIII, 


Ver. 1-5. ENTICERS TO IDOLATRY TO BE PUT TO DEATH. 
1. If there arise amongst you a prophet—The ‘special 
counsels which follow arose out of the general precept 
contained in the last verse of the preeeding chapters and 
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the purport of them is, that every attempt to seduce 
others from the course of duty which that Divine stand- 
ard of faith and worship prescribes must not only be 
strenuously resisted, but the seducer punished by the law 
of the land. This is exemplified in three cases of entice- 
ment to idolatry. a prophet—i. e.,some notable person 
laying claim to the character and authority of the pro- 
phetie office (Numbers 12.6; 1 Samuel 10. 6), performing 
feats of dexterity or power in support of his pretensions, 

. or even predicting events which ocenrrred as he foretold ; 
as, for instance, an eclipse which a knowledge of natural 
science might enable him to anticipate (or, as Caiaphas, 
John 18, 14), Should the aim of such a one be to seduce 
the people from the worship of the true God, he is an im- 
postor, and must be put to death. No prodigy, however 
wonderful, no human authority, however great, should 
be allowed to shake their belief in the Divine character 
and truth of a’religion so solemnly taught and so awfully 
attested (cf. Galatians 1.8). The modern Jews appeal to 
this passage as justifying their rejection of Jesus Christ. 
But he possessed all the characteristics of a true prophet, 
and he was so far from alienating the people from God 
and his worship, that the grand object of his ministry was 
to lead toa purer, more spiritual and perfect observance 
of the law. 

Ver. 6-18. WITHOUT REGARD TO NEARNESS OF RELA- 
TION. 6. If thy brother... entice thee secretly—This 
term being applied very loosely in all Eastern countries 
(Genesis 20. 13), other expressions are added to intimate 
that no degree of kindred, however intimate, should be 
allowed to screen an enticer to idolatry, to conceal his 
crime, or protect his person; piety and duty must over- 
come affection or compassion, and an accusation must be 
lodged before a magistrate. 9. thou shalt surely kill 

“him—not hastily, or in a private manner, but after trial 
and conviction; and his relative, as informer, was to cast 
the first stone (see on ch. 17.7; Acts 7. 58). It is manifest 
that what was done in secret could not be legally proved 
by a single informer; and hence Jewish writers say, that 
spies were set in some private part of the house, to hear 
the conversation and watch the conduct of a person sus- 
pected of idolatrous tendencies, 12-18. certain men, 
the children of Belial—lawless, designing demagogues 
(Judges 19. 22; 1 Samuel 1. 16; 25. 25), who abused their in- 
fluence to withdraw the inhabitants of the city to idol 
worship. 14. Then shalt thou inquire—i. e., the magis- 
trate, to whom it officially belonged to make the neces- 
sary investigation; and, in the event of the report prov- 
ing true, the most summary proceedings were to be com- 
menced against the apostate inhabitants. The law in 
this chapter has been represented as stern and sanguin- 
ary, but it was in accordance with the national constitu- 
tion of Israel. God being their King, idolatry was trea- 
son, and a city turned to idols put itself into a state, and 
incurred the punishment, of rebellion. 16. it shall be an 
heap for ever; it shall not be built again—Its ruins 
shall be a permanent monument of the Divine justice, 
and a beacon for the warning and terror of posterity, 17. 
There shall cleave naught of the cursed thing to thine 
hand—No spoil shall be taken from a city thus solemnly 
devoted to destruction. Every living creature must be 
put to the sword—everything belonging to it reduced to 
ashes—that nothing but its infamy may remain, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1,2. Gop’s PEOPLE MUST NOT DISFIGURE THEM- 
SELVES IN MOURNING, 1. Ye shall not cut yourselves 
... for the dead—It was a common practice of idolaters, 
both on ceremonious occasions of their worship (1 Kings 
18. 28), and at funerals (cf. Jeremiah 16. 6; 41.5), to make 
ghastly incisions on their faces, and other parts of their 
persons, with their finger nails or sharp instruments. 
The making a large bare space between the eyebrows was 
another heathen custom in honour of the dead (see on 
Leviticus 19. 27, 28; 21. 5). Such indecorous and degrading 
usages, being extravagant and unnatural expressions of 
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hopeless sorrow (1 Thessalonians 4. 13), were to be carefully 
avoided by the Israelites, as derogatory to the character, 
and inconsistent with the position of those who were the 
people of God, 

Ver. 3-21. WHAT MAY BE EATEN, AND WHAT NOT, 
Thou shalt not eat any abominable thing—i. e., any- 
thing forbidden as unclean (see on Leviticus ll). Of 
BEASTS. 4-8. The hart—({see on ch. 12. 15.) fallow deer 
—the Hebrew word (Jachmur) so rendered, does not re- 
present the fallow Geer, which is unknown in Western 
Asia, but an antelope (Oryx leucoryx), called by the 
Arabs, Jazmar. It is of a white colour, black at the ex- 
tremities, and a bright red on the thighs. It was used at 
Solomon’s table. wild goat—The word akko is different 
from that commonly used for a wild goat (1 Samuel 24, 2; 
Psalm 104.18; Proverbs 5.19}, and it is supposed to be a 
goat-deer, having the body of a stag, but the head, horns, 
and beard of a goat. An animal of this sort is found in 
the East, and called Lerwee, (SHAW’S TRAVELS.] pygarg 
—a species of antelope (Oryx addax) with white buttocks, 
wreathed horns two feet in length, and standing about 
three feet seven inches high at the shoulders. It is com- 
mon in the tracks which the Israelites had frequented, 
{[SHAW.] wild ox—supposed to be the Nubian Oryx, 
which differs from the Oryx leucoryx, formerly men- 
tioned, by its black colour; and it is, moreover, of larger 
stature, and a more slender frame, with longer and more 
curved horns. Itis called Bekkar-El- Wash by the Arabs, 
chamois—rendered by the Sept. Cameleopard, but, by 
others who rightly judge it must have been an animal 
more familiar to the Hebrews, it is thought to be the 
Kebsch (Ovis tragelaphus), rather larger than a common 
sheep, covered not with wool, but with reddish hair—a 
Syrian sheep-goat. Of Brrps, 11-206. Of all clean birds 
ye shall eat—(see on Leviticus 11. 21.) 13. glede—thought 
to be the same as that rendered Vulture (Leviticus 11, 14), 
the cuckow—more probably the sea-gull. the swan— 
rather the goose (MICHAELIS), gier-eagle—The Hebrew 
word Rachemah is manifestly identical with Rachamah, 
the name which the Arabs give to the common yulture 
of Western Asia and Egypt. (Neophron percnopterus,) 
cormorant—rather the Plungeon; a sca-fowl. the lap- 
wing—the upupa or hoop: a beautiful bird, but of the 
most unclean habits, 21. Thou shalt not eat of any 
thing that dieth of itself(sce on Leviticus 17. 15; 22. 8,) 
thou shalt give it unto the stranger that is in thy 
gates—not a proselyte, for he, as well as an Israelite, was 
subject to this law; but a heathen traveller or sojourner, 
thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk— 
This is the third place in which the prohibition is re- 
peated, It was pointed against an annual pagan cere- 
mony (see on Exodus 23. 19; 34. 26). 22-27. Thou shalt 
truly tithe all the increase of thy seed—The dedication 
of a tenth part of the year’s produce in every thing was 
then a religious duty. It was to be brought as an offer- 
ing to the sanctuary; and, where distance preyented its 
being taken in kind, it was by this statute convertible 
into money. 28-29. At the end of three years, the Le- 
vite shall come, &c.—The Levites having no inheritance 
like the other tribes, the Israelites were not to forget 
them, but honestly to tithe their increase. Besides the 
tenth of all the land produce, they had forty-eight cities, 
with the surrounding grounds, “the best of the land,’ 
and a certain proportion of the sacrifices as their allotted 
perquisites. They had, therefore, if not an affluent, yeta 
comfortable and independent, fund for their support. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-11. THr SEVENTH YEAR A YEAR OF RELEASE 
FOR THE Poor, 1. at the endof every seven years— 
During the last of the seven, i. e., the sabbatical year (Ax- 
odus 21, 2; 23. 11; Leviticus 25,4; Jeremiah 34, 14), 2. Every 
creditor that lendeth aught unto his neighbour shall 
release it—not by an absolute discharge of the debt, but 
by passing over that year without exacting payment, 
The relief was temporary and peculiar to that year dur- 


Hebrew Servants’ Freedom. 


ing which there was a total suspension of agricultural 
labour. he shall not exact it of his brother—i. e., an 
Israelite, so called in opposition to astranger or foreigner. 
because it is called the Lord’s release—The reason for 
acquitting a debtor at that particular period proceeded 
from obedience to the command, and a regard for the 
honour, of God; an acknowledgment of holding their 
property of Him, and gratitude for His kindness. 3. Of 
a foreigner thou mayest exact it again—Admission to 
all the religious privileges of the Israelites was freely 
granted to heathen proselytes, though this spiritual in- 
corporation did not always imply an equal participation 
of civil rights and privileges (Leviticus 25, 44; Jeremiah 
$4.14; ef.1 Chronicles 22.2; 2 Chronicles 2.17), 4 save 
when there shall be no poor man among you—Appa- 
rently a qualifying clause added to limit the application 
of the foregoing statement; so that “the brother” to be 
released pointed to a poor borrower, whereas it is implied 
that if he were rich the restoration of the loan. might be 
demanded even during that year. But the words may 
properly be rendered (as on marg.) to the end, in order that 
there may be no poor among you—i. e., that none be reduced 
to inconvenient straits and poverty by unseasonable ex- 
action of debts at atime when there was no labour and 
no produce, and that all may enjoy comfort and pros- 
perity, which will be the case through the special blessing 
of God on the land, provided they are obedient. 7-11. If 
there be among you a poor man... thou shalt not 
harden thime heart—Lest the foregoing law should pre- 
vent the Israelites lending to the poor, Moses here admon- 
ishes them against so mean and selfish a spirit, and ex- 
horts them to give in a liberal spirit of charity and kind- 
ness, which will secure the Divine blessing (Romans 12. 8; 
2 Corinthians 9.7). 11. For the poor shall never cease 
out of the land—Although every Israelite on the con- 
quest of Canaan became the owner of property, yet in the 
providence of God who foresaw the event, it was permit- 
ted, partly as a punishment of disobedience, and partly 
for the exercise of benevolent and charitable feelings, 
that “‘ the poor should never cease out of the land.” 

1219. HEBREW SERVANTS’ FREEDOM. 12. If thy broe- 
ther, an Hebrew man, or an Hebrew woman, be sold 
unto thee—The last extremity of an insolvent debtor, 
when his house or land was not sufficient to cancel his 
debt, was to be sold as a slave with his family (Leviticus 
25.39; 2 Kings 4.1; Nehemiah 5. 1-13; Job 24.9; Matthew 
18.25). The term of servitude could not last beyond six 
years; they obtained their freedom either after six years 
from the time of their sale, or before the end of the seventh 
year; and at the year of jubilee, such slaves were emanci- 
pated, although their six years of service were not com- 
pleted. 13-15. Thou shalt not let him go away empty 
—A seasonable and wise provision for enabling a poor un- 
fortunate to regain his original status in society, and the 
motive urged for his kindness and humanity to the He- 
brew slave, was the remembrance that the whole nation 
Was once a degraded and persecuted band of helots in 
Egypt. Thus, kindness towards their slaves, unparalleled 
elsewhere in those days, was inculcated by the Mosaic 
law; and in all their conduct towards peisons in that re- 
duced condition, leniency and gentleness were enforced 
by an appeal which no Israelite could resist. 16,17. If 


he say unto thee, I will not go away from thee—If 


they declined to avail themselves of the privilege of re- 
lease, and chose to remain with their master, then by a 
peculiar form of ceremony they became a party to the 
transaction, voluntarily sold themselves to their employer 
and continued in hisservice tilldeath. 18. he hath been 
worth a double-hired servant to thee—i. ¢., he is en- 
titled to double wages, because his service was more ad- 
vantageous to you, being both without wages and for a 
length of time, whereas hired servants were engaged 
yearly (Leviticus 25. 53), or at most for three years (Isaiah 
16.14). 19. All the firstling males of thy herd and of 
thy flock thou shalt sanctify unto the Lord thy God— 
(See on Exodus 22. 30.) thou shalt do no work with the 
firstling of thy bullock—. ¢., the second firstlings (see 
on ch. 12,17, 18; 14.23). 


DEUTERONOMY XVI. 
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The Feast of ¢he Passover. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-22. Tur FEAST OF THE PASSOVER. 1. Observe 
the month of Abib—or first-fruits. It comprehended the 
latter part of our March and the beginning of April. 
Green ears of the barley, which were then filled, were 
offered as first-fruits, on the second day of the passover, 
for in the month of Abib the Lord thy God brought 
thee out of Egypt by night—This statemert is appa- 
rently at variance with the prohibition (Exodus 12. 22), as 
well as with the recorded fact that their departure tool 
place in the morning (Exodus 13.3; Numbers 33. 3). But it is 
susceptible of easy reconciliation. Pharach’s permission, 
the first step of emancipation, was extorted during the 
night, the preparations for departure commenced, the 
rendezvous at Rameses made, and the march entered on 
in the morning. 2. Thou shalt therefore sacrifice the 
passover—not the paschal lamb, which was strictly and 
properly the Passover. The whole solemnity is here 
meant, as is evident from the mention of the additional 
victims that required to be offered on the subsequent days 
of the feast (Numbers 28. 18,19; 2 Chronicles 35. 8,9), and 
from the allusion to the continued use of unleavened 
bread for seven days, whereas the passover itself was to 
be eaten at once. The words before us ale equivalent to 
“thou shalt observe the feast of the passover.” theu 
shalt not eat unleavwened bread—a sour, unpleasant, 
unwholesome kind of bread, designed to be a memorial 
of their Egyptian misery, and of the haste with which 
they departed, not allowing time for their morning dough 
to ferment. 5,6. Thou mayest not sacrifice the pass- 
over within any of thy gates—The passover was to be 
observed nowhere but in the court of the tabernacle or 
temple, as it was nota religious feast or sacramental oc- 
casion merely, but an actual sacrifice (Exodus 12, 27; 23. 18; 
34.25). The blood had to be sprinkled on the altar and in 
the place where the true Passover was afterwards to be 
sacrificed for us at even, at the going down of the sun— 
Ut., between the evenings. at the season—i, e., the 
month and day, though not perhaps the precise hour. 
The immense number of victims that had to beimmolated 
on the eve of the passover—i.e., within a space of four 
hours—has appeared to some writers a great difficulty. 
But the large number of officiating priests, their dexterity 
and skill in the preparation of the sacrifices, the wide 
range of the court, the extraordinary dimensions of the 
altar of burnt offering and orderly method of conducting 
the solemn ceremonial, rendered it easy to do that ina 
few hours, which would otherwise have required as many 
days. 7% thou shalt roast and eat it—(See on Exodus 
12.8; ef. 2 Chronicles 35.13.) thou shalt turn in the 
morning and go unto thy tents—The sense of this 
passage, on the first glance of the words, seems to point to 
the morning after the first day—the passover eye. Per- 
haps, however, the divinely-appointed duration of this 
feast, the solemn character and important object, the 
journey of the people from the distant parts of the land 
to be present, and the recorded examples of their con- 
tinuing all the time (2 Chronicles 30.21; 85.17) (though 
these may be considered extraordinary, and therefore 
exceptional occasions), may warrant the conclusion that 
the leave given to the people to return home was to be on 
the morning after the completion of the seven days. 
9-12. Seven weeks shalt thou number—The feast of 
weeks, Or &2 WEEK OF WEEKS; the feast of pentecost (see 
on Exodus 34,22; Leviticus 23.10; Acts 2.1). As on the 
second day of the passover, a sheaf of new barley, reaped 
on purpose, was offered, so on the second day of pente- 
cost a sheaf of new wheat was presented as first-fruits 
(Exodus 23. 16; Numbers 28, 26), a freewill, spontaneous 
tribute of gratitude to God for his temporal bounties. This 
feast was instituted in memory of the giving of the law, 
that spiritual food by which man’s soul is nourished (Deu- 
teronomy 8.3). 13-17. Thou shalt observe the feast of 
tabernacles seven days—(See on Exodus 23.16; Leviticus 
23.34; Numbers 29.12.) Various conjectures have been 
formed to account for the appointment of this feast at the 
eonclusion of the whole harvest; some imagine that it was 
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designed to remind the Israelites of the time when they 
had no corn-fields to reap, but were daily supplied with 
manna; others think that it suited the convenience of 
the people better than any other period of the year for 
dweiling in booths; others that it was the time of Moses’ 
second descent from the mount; while a fourth class are 
of opinion that this feast was fixed to the time of the 
year when the Word was made flesh and dweli—lit., taber- 
nacled—amongst us (Joshua 1, 14), Christ being actually 
born at that season, im all the works of thine hands 
..» rejoice—i. e., praising God with a warm and elevated 
heart. According to Jewish tradition, no marriages were 
allowed to be celebrated during these great festivals, that 
no personal or private rejoicings might be mingled with 
the demonstrations of public and national gladness, 16. 
Three times in a year shall all thy males appear be- 
fore the Lord thy God—No command was laid on women 
to undertake the journeys, partly from regard to the 
natural weakness of their sex, and partly to their domes- 
tic cares, 18-20. Judges and officers shalt thou make— 
these last meant heralds or bailiffs, employed in execut- 
ing the sentence of their superiors. im all thy gates— 
The gate was the place of public resort among the Israel- 
ites and other Eastern people, where business was trans- 
acted and causes decided. The Ottoman Porte derived its 
name from the administration of justice at its gates. 21. 
Thou shalt not plant thee a grove—a grove has in 
Scripture a variety of significations—a group of over- 
shadowing trees, or a grove adorned with altars dedi- 
cated to a particular deity, or a wooden image in a grove 
(Judges 6, 25; 2 Kings 23.46), They might be placed near 
the earthen and temporary altars erected in the wilder- 
ness, but they could not exist either at the tabernacle or 
temples, They were places, which, with their usual ac- 
companiments, presented strong allurements to idolatry, 
and therefore the Israelites were prohibited from plant- 
ing them, 22. neither shalt thou set up any image— 
erroneously rendered so for ‘‘pillar;” pillars of various 
kinds, and materials of wood or stone were erected in the 
neighbourhood of altars, Sometimes they were conical 
or oblong, at other times they served as pedestals for the 
statues of idols. A superstitious reverence was attached 
to them, and hence they were forbidden, 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1. THINGS SACRIFICED MUST BB SouUND. 1. Thou 
shalt not sacrifice any .. . bullock or sheep wherein 
is blemish—under the name of bullock were compre- 
hended bulls, cows, and calves; under that of sheep, 
rams, lambs, kids, he and she goats. An ox, from muti- 
lation, was inadmissible. The qualifications required in 
animals destined for sacrifice are described (Exodus 12. 5; 
Leviticus 1. 3). 

2-7, IDOLATERS MUST BE SLAIN, 2-7. If there be fonnd 
among you any man or woman that hath wrought 
wickedness—The grand object contemplated in choosing 
Israel was to preserve the knowledge and worship of the 
one true God, and hence idolatry of any kind, whether of 
the heavenly bodies.or in some grosser form, is called “a 
transgression of His covenant.’’ No rank nor sex could 
palliate this crime. Every reported case, even a flying 
rumour of the perpetration of so heinous an offence, was 
to be judicially examined, and if proved by the testimony 
of competent witnesses, the offender was to be taken with- 
out the gates and stoned to death, the witnesses casting 
the first stone at him. The object of this special arrange- 
ment was partly to deter the witnesses from making a 
rash accusation by the prominent part they had to act as 
executioners, and partly to give a public assurance that 
the crime had met its due punishment. 

8-13. THE PRIESTS AND JUDGES TO DETERMINE ConTRO- 
VERSIES, 8-13. if there arise a matter too hard for 
thee in judgment—In all civil or criminal cases, where 
there was any doubt or difficulty in giving a decision, the 
local magistrates were to submit them by reference to 
the tribunal of the Sanhedrim—the supreme council, 
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which was composed partly of civil and partly of ecele- 
siastical persons. ‘‘The priests and Levites” should 
rather be ‘“‘the priests—the Levites;’’ i.¢., the Levitical 
priests, including the high priest, who were members of 
the legislative assembly; and who, as forming one body, 
are called ‘the judge.” Their sittings were held in the 
neighbourhood of the sanctuary, because in great emer- 
gencies the high priest had to consult God by Urim(Nume 
bers 27.21). From their judgment there was no appeal; 
and if a person were so perverse and refractory as to res 
fuse obedience to their sentences, his conduct,as incon: 
sistent with the maintenance of order and good govern- 
ment, was then to be regarded and punished as a capital 
crime. 

14-20. THE ELECTION AND DUTY OF A KING. 14-20. 
When yeshall say, I will seta king over me—In the fol- 
lowing passage Moses prophetically announces a revolution 
which should occur at a later period in the national history 
of Israel. Nosanction nor recommendation was indicated; 
on the contrary, when the popular clamour had effected 
that constitutional change on the theocracy by the ap- 
pointment ofa king, the Divine disapproval was expressed 
in the most unequivocal terms (1 Samuel 8,7). Permis- 
sion at length was granted, God reserving to himself the 
nomination of the family and the person who should be 
elevated to the regal dignity (1 Samuel 9. 15; 10, 24; 16. 12; 
1 Chronicles 28.4), In short, Moses foreseeing that his 
ignorant and fickle countrymen, insensible to their ad- 
vantages as a peculiar people, would soon wish to change 
their constitution and be like other nations, provides 
to a certain extent for such an emergency, and lays 
down the principles on which a king in Israel must act, 
He was to possess certain indispensable requisites; he 
was to be an Israelite, of the same race and religion, to 
preserve the purity of the established worship, as well as 
be a type of Christ, a spiritual king, one of their brethren. 
15. thou mayest not set a stranger over thee, which 
is not thy brother—i.e., by their free and yoluntary 
choice. But God, in the retributions of His providence, 
did allow foreign princes to usurp the dominion (Jere- 
miah 38.17; Matthew 22.17). 16. He shail not multiply 
horses to himself—The use of these animals was not ab- 
solutely prohibited, nor is there any reason to conclude 
that they might not be employed as part of the state 
equipage. But the multiplication of horses would in- 
evitably lead to many evils, to increased intercourse with 
foreign nations, especially with Egypt, to the importation 
of an animal to which the character of the country was 
not suited, to the establishment of an Oriental military 
despotism, to proud and pompous parade in peace, to a 
dependence upon Egypt in time of war, and a consequent 
withdrawal of trust and confidence in God, (2 Samuel 
8.4; 1 Kings 10.26; 2 Chronicles 1.16; 9.28; Isaiah 81.8.) 
17. Neither shall he multiply wives to himself, that 
his heart turn not away—There were the strongest 
reasons for recording an express prohibition on this 
point, founded on the practice of neighbouring countries 
in which polygamy prevailed, and whose kings had nu- 
merous harems; besides the monarch of Israel was to be 
absolutely independent of the people, and had nothing 
but the Divine law to restrain his passions. The mis- 
chieyous effects resulting from the breach of this condi- 
tion were exemplified in the history of Solomon and 
other princes, who, by trampling on the restrictive law, 
corrupted themselves as well as the nation, neither 
shall he multiply silver and gold—i, e., the kings were 
forbidden to accumulate money for private purposes, 
18-20. he shall write him a copy of this law in a 
book—The original scroll of the ancient Scriptures was 
deposited in the sanctuary under the strict custody of 
the priests (see.on ch. 31.26; 2 Kings 22.8). Each mon- 
arch, on his accession, was to be furnished with a true 
and faithful eopy, which he was to keep constantly be: 
side him, and daily peruse it, that his character ant 
sentiments being cast into its sanctifying mould, he 
might discharge his royal functions in the spirit of faith 
and piety, of humility and a love of righteousness. that 
he may prolong his days, he and his children, in hig 





Christ the Prophet to be heard. — 


kingdom—From this it appears that the crown in Israel 
was to be hereditary, unless forfeited by personal crime, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-8. THE Lord IS THE PRIESTS’ AND THE LEVITES’ 
INHERITANCE, 1. The priests, the Levites shall eat the 

As the tribe of Levi had no inheritance al- 
lotted them like the other tribes, but were wholly conse- 
erated to the priestly office, their maintenance was to 
arise from tithes, first-fruits, and certain portions of the 
oblations presented on the altar, which God having by 
express appointment reserved to himself made over, 
after being offered to His ministers, 3. 'Mhis shall be 
the priests’ due from the people—All who offered sac- 
rifices of thanksgiving or peace offerings (Leviticus 7, 
81-38) were ordered to give the breast and shoulder as 
perquisites to the priests. Here “the two cheeks’ or 
head and “the maw” or stomach, deemed anciently a 
great dainty, are specified. But whether this is a new in- 
junction, or a repetition of the old, with the supplement 
of more details, it is not easy to determine. 6-8. Ifa 
Levite .. . come with all the desire of his mind—It 
appears that the Levites served in rotation from the 
earliest times; but, from their great numbers, it was only 
at distant intervals they could be called into actual ser- 
vice. Should any Levite, however, under the influence 
of eminent piety, resolve to devote himself wholly and 
continually to the sacred duties of the sanctuary, he was 
allowed to realize his ardent wishes; and as he was ad- 
mitted to a share of the work, so also to a share of the re- 
muneration. Though he might havea private property, 
that was to form no ground for withholding or even 
diminishing his claim to maintenance like the other 
ministering priests. The reason or principle of the en- 
actment is obvious (1 Corinthians 9.13) At the same 
time, while every facility was afforded for the admission 
of such a zealous and self-denying officer, this admission 
was to be inan orderly manner: he was to minister “‘as 
all his brethren’’—i. e., a Gershonite with Gershonites; a 
Merarite with Merarites; so that there might be no de- 

‘rangement of the established courses, 

9-14, THE-ABOMINATIONS OF THE NATIONS ARE TO BE 
AVOIDED. 9-14. Thou shalt not learn to do after the 
abominations of those nations—(See on Leviticus 18. 21; 
19. 26-31; 20.6.) In spite of this express command, the 
people of Canaan, especially the Philistines, were a con- 
stant snare and stumbling-block to the Israelites, on ac- 
count of their divinations and superstitious practices. 

15-19. CHRIST THE PROPHET IS TO BE HEARD. 15-19. 
The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet— 
The insertion of this promise, in connection with the 
preceding prohibition, might warrant the application 
which some make of it, to that order of true prophets 
whom God commissioned in unbroken succession to in- 
struct, to direct, and warn His people; and in this view 
the purport of it is, “There is no need to consult with 
diviners and soothsayers, as I shall afford you the benefit 
of divinely-appointed prophets, for judging of whose cre- 
dentials a sure criterion is given’’ (vs, 20-22), But the 
prophet here promised was pre-eminently the Messiah, 
for He alone was “like unto Moses (see on ch. 34. 10) in his 
mediatorial character; in the peculiar excellence of his 
ministry; in the number, variety, and magnitude of his 
miracles; in his close and familiar communion with 
God; and in his being the author of a new dispensation 
of religion.” This prediction was fulfilled 1500 years af- 
terwards, and was expressly applied to Jesus Christ by 
Peter (Acts 3.22, 23), and by Stephen (Acts 7.87). 19. 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which 
he shall’speak in my name, I will require it of him— 
The direful consequences of unbelief in®*Christ, and dis- 
regard of his mission, the Jewish people have been ex- 
periencing during 1800 years. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


) Ver. 1-13. Or THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 2. Thou shalt 
separate three cities in the midst of thy land—Goel- 
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ism, or the duty of the nearest kinsman to avenge the 
death of a slaughtered relative, being the consuetudinary 
law of that age, as it still is among the Arabs and other 
people of the East, Moses incorporated it in an improved 
form with his legislative code. For the protection of the 
unintentional homicide, he provided certain cities of 
refuge—three had been destined for this purpose on the 
east of Jordan (ch. 4.41; Numbers 35, 11); three were to be 
invested with the same privilege on the west of that 
river when Canaan should be conquered. im the midst 
of the land—in such a position that they would be con- 
spicuous and accessible, and equidistant from the ex- 
tremities of the land and from each other. 3. Theu 
shalt prepare thee a way—The roads leading to them 
were to be kept in good condition, and the brooks or 
rivers to be spanned by good bridges; the width of the 
roads was to be 32 cubits; and at all the cross roads sign- 
posts were to be erected with the words, Mekeleth, Meke- 
icth, ‘‘refuge, refuge,’ painted on them. divide the 
coasts of thy land into three parts—the whole extent 
of the country from the south to the north; the three 
cities on each side of Jordan were opposite to each other, 
“as two rows of vines ina vineyard” (see on Joshua 20, 
7,8). 6. Lest the avenger of blood pursue the slayer, 
while his heart is hot—This verse is a continuation of 
the third (for vs. 4, 5, which are explanatory, are in a 
parenthetical form), and the meaning is, that if the kins- 
man of a person inadvertently killed should, under the 
impulse of sudden excitement and without inquiring 
into the circumstances, inflict summary vengeance on 
the homicide, however guiltless, the law tolerated such 
an act; it was to pass with impunity. But to prevent 
such precipitate measures, the cities of refuge were estab- 
lished for the reception of the homicide, that “innocent 
blood might) not be shed in thy land” (v, 10). In the case 
of premeditated murder (vs. 11, 12), they afforded no im- 
munity; but, if it were only manslaughter, the moment 
the fugitive was within the gates, he found himself ina 
safe asylum (Numbers 35. 26-28; Joshua 20.6). 8,9. And 
if the Lord enlarge thy coast—Three additional sanc- 
tuaries were to be established in the event of their terri- 
tory extending over the country from Hermon and Gilead 
to the Euphrates. (See on Genesis 15.18; Exodus 23. 31.) 
But it was obscurely hinted that this last provision 
would never be carried into effect, as the Israelites would 
not fulfil the conditions, viz., ‘that of keeping the com- 
mandments, to love the Lord, and walk ever in his ways.” 
In point of fact, although that region was brought into sub- 
jection by David and Solomon, we do not find that cities 
of refuge were established; because those sovereigns only 
made the ancient inhabitants tributary, instead of send- 
ing a colony of Israelites to possess it. The privilege cf 
sanctuary cities, however, was given-only for Israclites ; 
and besides, that conquered territory did not remain long 
under the power of the Hebrew kings. 

14, Tur LAND-MARK IS NOT TO BE REMOVED. 14. Thou 
shalt not remove thy neighbours’ land-mark which 
they of old have set in thine imheritance—The state of 
Palestine in regard to enclosures is very much the same _ 
now as it has always been. Though gardens and yine- 
yards are surrounded by dry stone walls or hedges of 
prickly-pear, the boundaries of arable fields are marked 
by nothing but by alittle trench, asmall cairn, or a single 
erect stone, placed at certain intervals, It is manifest 
that a dishonest person could easily fill the gutter with 
earth, or remove these stones a few feet without much 
risk of detection, and enlarge his own field by a stealthy 
encroachment on his neighbour’s. This law, then, was 
made to prevent such trespasses, 

15-21. Two WITNESSES REQUIRED. 15. Ome witness 
shall not arise against a man for any iniquity—The 
following rules to regulate the admission of testimony in 
public courts are founded on the principles of natural jus- 
tice. A single witness shall not be admitted to the con- 
demnation of an accused person. PUNISHMENT OF A 
FALSE Wi1rNeEss. 16-21. But if convicted of perjury, 
it will be sufficient for his own condemnation, and his 
punishment shall be exactly the same as would have 
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overtaken the object of his malignant prosecution. (See 
on Exodus 21, 24; Leviticus 24, 20.) 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-20. THE PRIESTS’ EXHORTATION TO ENCOURAGE 
THE PEOPLE TO BATrLE. 1. When thou goest out to 
battle against thine enemies—In the approaching inva- 
sion of Canaan, or in any just and defensive war, the Is- 
raelites had reason to expect the presence and favour of 
God, 2. when ye come nigh unto the battle, the priest 
shall approach and speak unto the people—Jewish 
writers say that there was a war priest appointed by 
a special ceremonial to attend the army. It was natural 
that the solemn objects and motives of religion should 
have been applied to animate patriotism, and give ad- 
ditional impulse to valour; other people have done this, 
But in the case of Israel, the regular attendance of a priest 
on the battle-field was in accordanee with their theocratic 
government, in which everything was done directly by 
God through his delegated ministers. It was the province 
of this priest to sound the trumpets (Numbers 10.9; 31..6), 
and he had others under him who repeated at the head 
of each battalion the exhortations which he addressed to 
the warriors in general. The speech (vs. 3,4) is marked by 
a brevity and expressiveness admirably suited to the oc- 
ecasion, viz., when the men were drawn up in line, 4. 
Your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for you 
against your enemies, to save you—according to Jewish 
writers, the ark was always taken into the field of com- 
bat. But there is no evidence of this in the sacred his- 
tory; and it must have been a sufficient ground of en- 
couragement to be assured that God was on their side. 

' &, the officers shall speak unto the people—lit., Shoterim, 
who are called ‘‘scribes” or ‘ overseers.” (Exodus 5. 6.) 
They might be keepers of the muster-roll, or perhaps 
rather military heralds, whose duty it was to announce 
the orders of the generals. (2 Chronicles 26.11.) This 
proclamation (vs, 5,8) must have been made previous to 
the priest’s address, as great disorder and inconvenience 
must have been occasioned if the serried ranks were 
broken by the departure of those to whom the privilege 
was granted. Four grounds of exemption are expressly 
mentioned :—l. The dedication of a new house, which, as 
in all Oriental countries still, was an important event, 
and celebrated by festive and religious ceremonies (Nehe- 
miah 12. 27); exemption for a year. 2. The planting of a 
vineyard. The fruit of the first three years being declared 
unfit for use, and the first-fruits producible on the fourth, 
the exemption in this case lasted at least four years. 3. 
The betrothal of a wife, which was always a considerable 
time before marriage. It was deemed a great hardship to 
leave a house unfinished, a new property half cultivated, 
and a recently-contracted marriage; and the exemptions 
allowed in these cases were founded on the principle 
that a man’s heart being deeply engrossed by something 
at a distance, he would not be very enthusiastic in the 
public service. 4, The ground of exemption was cow- 
ardice. From the composition of the Israelitish army, 
which was an irregular militia, all above twenty years 
being liable to serve, many totally unfit for war must 
haye been called to the field; and it was therefore a pru- 
dential arrangement to rid the army of such unwarlike 
elements—persons who could render no efficient service, 
and the contagion of whose craven spirit might lead to 
panic and defeat. 9. they shall make captains of the 
armies to lead the people—i. e., when the exempted par- 
ties have withdrawn, the combatants shall be ranged in 
order of battle, 10-20. when thou comest nigh unto 
a city to fight against it, then proclaim peace unto it— 
An important principle is ‘there introduced into the war- 
law of Israel regarding the people they fought against, and 
the cities they besieged... With “the cities of those people 
which God doth give thee” in Canaan, it was to be a war 
of utter extermination (vs. 17,18). But when on a just 
occasion, they went against other nations, they were first 
to make a proclamation of peace, which if allowed by a 
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surrender, the people would pvecome dependent, and in 
the relation of tributaries the conquered nations would 
receive the highest blessings from alliance with the chosen. 
people; they would be brought to the knowledge of Is- 
rael’s God and of Israel’s worship, as well as a participa- 
tion of Israel's privileges. Butif the besieged city refused 
to capitulate and be taken, a universal massacre was to 
be made of the males, while the women and children were 
to be preserved and kindly treated (vs. 13,14). By this 
means a provision was made for a triendly and useful 
connection being established between the captors and the 
captives; and Israel, even through her conquests, would 
prove a blessing to the nations. 19. Thou shalt not de- 
stroy the trees thercof by forcing an axe against them 
—In a protracted siege, wood would be required for various 
purposes, both for military works and for fuel. _ But fruit- 
bearing trees were to be carefully spared; and, indeed, in 
warm countries like India, where the people live much 
more on fruit than we do, the destruction of a fruit tree is 
considered a sort of sacrilege. 20. thou shalt build bul- 
warks against the city that maketh war with thee—It 
is evident that some sort of military engines were in- 
tended; and accordingly we know, that in Egypt, where 
the Israelites learnt their military tactics, the method of 
conducting a siege was by throwing up banks, and making 
advances with movable towers, or with the testudo, 
[WILKINSON.] 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-9. EXPIATION OF UNCERTAIN MURDER. 1. If 
one be found slain lying in the field, and it be not 
known who hath slain him—The ceremonies here 
ordained to be observed on the discovery of a slaughtered 
corpse show the ideas of sanctity which the Mosaic law 
sought to associate with human blood, the horror which 
murder inspired, as well as the fears that were felt lest 
God should avenge it on the country at large, and the pol- 
lution which the land was supposed to contract from the 
effusion of innocent, unexpiated blood. According te 
Jewish writers, the Sanhedrim, taking charge of such a 
case, sent a deputation to examine the neighbourhood, 


-and, they having reported which was the nearest town to 


the spot where the body was found, an order was issued 
by their supreme authority to the elders or magistrates 
of that town, to provide the heifer at the civie expense, 
and go through the appointed ceremonial. The engage- 
ment of the public authorities in the work of expiation, 
the purchase of the victim heifer, the conducting it to a 
“rough valley” which might be at a considerable distance, 
and which, as the original implies, was a wady, a peren- 
nial stream, in the waters of which the polluting’ blood 
would be wiped away from the land, and a desert withal, 
incapable of cultivation ; the washing of the hands, which 
was an ancient act symbolical of innocence; the whole 
of the ceremonial was calculated to make a deep impres- © 
sion on the Jewish, as well as on the Oriental mind gen- 
erally; to stimulate the activity of the magistrates in the 
discharge of their official duties; to lead to the discovery 
of the criminal, and the repression of crime. 

10-23, THE TREATMENT OF A CAPTIVE TAKEN TO WIFE, 
10-14. When thou goest to war and scest among the 
captives a beantiful woman that thou wuuldest have 
her to be thy wife—According to the war cus!oms of all 
ancient nations, a female captive became the s\ave of the 
victor, who had the sole and unchallengeable control of 
right to her person. Moses improved this existing usage 
by special regulations on the subject. He enacted that, in 
the event of her master being captivated by her beauty, 
and contemplating a marriage with her, a month should 
be allowed to elapse, during which her perturbed feelings 
might be calmed, her mind reconciled to her altered con- 
dition, and she might bewail the loss of her parents, now 
to her the same as dead. A month was the usual period 
of mourning with the Jews, and the circumstances men- 
tioned here were the signs of grief—the shaving of the 
head—the (not paring, but lit., doing, 7. e.,) allowing the 
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Of Humanity toward Brethren. 


nails to grow uncut, the putting off her gorgeous dress in 
which ladies, on the eve of being captured, arrayed them- 
selves to be the more attractive to tneir captors. The 
delay was full of humanity and kindness to the female 
slave, as well as a prudential measure to try the strength 
of her master’s affections. If his love should afterwards 
cool, and he become indifferent to her person, he was not 
to lord it over her, neither to sell her in the slave-market, 
nor retain her in a subordinate condition in his house; 
but she was to be free to go where her inclinations led 
her, 15-17. If a man have two wives, one beloved, 
the other hated—In the original and all other transla- 
tions, the words are rendered ‘‘have had,’ referring to 
events that have already taken place; and that the “‘ had” 
has, by some mistake, been omitted in our version, seems 
highly probable from the other verbs being in the past 
tense—‘‘hers that was hated,” not ‘‘hers that is hated ;’’ 
evidently intimating that she (the first wife) was dead at 
the time referred to. Moses, therefore, does not here legis- 
late upon the case of a man whohas two wives at the 
same time, but on that of a man who has married twice 
in‘succession, the second wife after the decease of the first; 
and there was an obvious necessity for legislation in these 
circumstances; for the first wife, who was hated, was 
dead, and the second wife, the favourite, was alive; and 
with the feelings of a stepmother, she would urge her 
husband to make her own son the heir. This case has no 
bearing upon polygamy, which there is no evidence that 
the Mosaic code legalized, 18-21. Ifa man have a stub- 
born and rebellious son—A severe law was enacted in 
this case. But the consent of both parents was required 
as a prevention of any abuse of it; for it was reasonable 
to suppose that they would not both agree toa criminal 
information against their son except from absolute ne- 
cessity, arising from his inveterate and hopeless wicked- 
ness; and, in that view, the law was wise and salutary, as 
such a person would bea pest and nuisance to society. 
The punishment was that to which blasphemers were 
doomed ; for parents are considered God’s representatives, 
and invested with a portion of his authority over their 
children, 22, 23. If aman have committed a sin, and 
thou hang him on a tree—hanging was not a Hebrew 
form of execution—gibbeting is meant—but the body was 
not to be left to rot, or be a prey to ravenous birds: it was 
to be buried “that day,” either because the stench in a 
hot climate would corrupt the air, or the spectacle of an 
exposed corpse bring ceremonial defilement on the land, 


CHAPTER XXII: 


Ver. 14. OF HUMANITY TOWARD BRETHREN. 1. Thou 
shalt not see thy brother’s ox or his sheep go astray, 
and hide thyself from them, &c.—‘ Brother” is a term 
of extensive application, comprehending persons of every 
description; not a relative, neighbour, or fellow-country- 
man only, but any human being, known or unknown, a 
foreigner, and even an enemy (Exodus 23.4). The duty 
inculeated is an act of common justice and charity, which, 
while it was taught by the law of nature, was more clearly 
and foreibly enjoined in the law delivered by God to His 
people. Indifference or dissimulation in the circumstances 
supposed would not only be cruelty to the dumb animals, 
but a violation of the common rights of humanity; and 
therefore the dictates of natural feeling, and still more 
the authority of the divine law enjoined, that the lost or 
missing property of another should be taken care of by 
the finder, till a proper opportunity occurred of restoring 
it to the owner, 

§-12. THE SEX TO BE DISTINGUISHED BY APPAREL. 5. 
The woman shall not wear that which pertaineth to 
man, neither shall a man put on a woman’s garment 
—Though disguises were assumed at certain times in 
heathen temples, it is probable that a reference was made 
to unbecoming levities practised in common life. They 
were properly forbidden; for the adoption of the habili- 
ments of the one sex by the other isan outrage on de- 
cency, obliterates the distinctions of nature by fostering 
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softness and effeminacy in the man, impudence and bold- 
ness in the woman, as well as levity and hypocrisy in 
both; and, in short, opens the door to an influx of so many 
evils that all who wear the dress of another sex are pro- 
nounced ‘an abomination unto the Lord.” 6, 7%. Ifa 
bird’s nest chance to be before thee—This is a beautiful 
instance of the kumanizing spirit of the Mosaic law, in 
checking a tendency to wanton destructiveness, and en- 
couraging a spirit of kind and compassionate tenderness 
to the tiniest creatures. But there was wisdom as well as 
humanity in the precept; for, as birds are well known to 
serve important uses in the economy of nature, the extir- 
pation of a species, whether of edible or ravenous birds, 
must in any country be productive of serious evils. But 
Palestine, in particular, was situated in a climate which 
produced poisonous snakes and scorpions; and between 
deserts and mountains from which it would have been 
overrun with them, as well as immense swarms of flies, 
locusts, mice and vermin of various kinds, if the birds 
which fed upon them were extirpated. [MICHAELIS.] Ac- 
cordingly, the counsel given in this passage was wise as 
well as humane, to leave the hen undisturbed for the fro- 
pagation of the species, while the taking of the brood occa- 
sionally was permitted as a check to too rapid an increase, 
8. thou shalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thine house, if any fall 
from thence—The tops of houses in ancient Judea, asin 
the East still, were flat, being composed of branches or 
twigs laid across large beams, and covered with a cement 
of clay or strong plaster. They were surrounded by a 
parapet breast high; for asin summer the roof is a fa- 
yourite resort for coolness, accidents would frequently 
happen from persons incautiously approaching the edge 
and falling into the street or court; hence it was a wise 
and prudent precaution in the Jewish legislator to pro- 
vide, that a stone balustrade or timber railing round the 
roof should form an essential part of every new house. 
9. Thou shalt not sow thy vineyard with divers 
seeds—(See on Leviticus 19. 19.) 10. Thou shalt not 
plough with an ox and an ass together—Whether this 
association, like the mixture of seeds, had been dictated 
by superstitious motives, and the prohibition was sym- 
bolical, designed to teach a moral lesson (2 Corinthians 
6, 14), may or may not have been the case. But the pro- 
hibition prevented a great inhumanity still occasionally 
practised by the poorer sort in Oriental countries. An ox 
and ass being of different species, and of very different 
characters, cannot associate comfortably, nor unite cheer- 
fully in drawing a plough or a wagon. The ass being 
much smaller and his step shorter, there must be an un- 
equal and irregular draught. Besides, the ass, from feed- 
ing on coarse and poisonous weeds, has a fceetid breath, 
which its yoke-fellow seeks to avoid, not only as poison- 
ous and offensive, but producing leanness, or, if long con- 
tinued, death; and hence, it has been observed always to 
hold away its head from the ass, and to pull only with 
one shoulder, 11. thou shalt not wear a garment of 
divers sorts—The essence of the crime (Zephaniah 1. 8) 
consisted, not in wearing a woollen and a linen robe, but 
in the two stuffs being woven together, according to a fa- 
yvourite superstition of ancient idolaters (see on Leviticus 
19,19). 12. thou shalt not make thee fringes upon the 
four quarters—or, according to some eminent biblical 
interpreters, tassels on the coverlet of the bed. The precept 
is not the same as Numbers 15. 88, 13-30. If a man take 
a wife, &c.—The regulations that follow might be impera- 
tively needful in the then situation of the Israelites; and 
yet, it is not necessary that we should curiously and im- 
pertinently inquire into them, So far was it from being 
unworthy of God to leave such things upon record, that 
the enactments must heighten our admiration of His 
wisdom and goodness in the management of a people so 
perverse and so given toirregular passions. Nor is it a 
better argument that the Scriptures were not written by 
inspiration of God to object, that this passage, and others 
ofa like nature, tend to corrupt the imagination, and will 
be abused by evil-disposed readers, than it isto say that 
the sun was not created by God, because its light may be 
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Various Commands 


avused by wicked men as an assistant in committing 
erimmies which they have meditated. [HoRNE.] 


; 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-2, WHO MAY AND WHO MAY NOT ENTER INTO 
THE CONGREGATION. 1. He that is wounded, &c., shall 
not enter into the congregation of the Lord—‘ To enter 
into the congregation of the Lord” means either admis- 
sion to public honours and offices in the Church and State 
of Israel, or, in the case of foreigners, incorporation with 
that nation by marriage. The rule was, that strangers 
and foreigners, for fear of friendship or marriage con- 
nections with them leading the people into idolatry, were 
not admissible till their conversion to the Jewish faith. 
But this passage describes certain limitations of the gen- 
eralrule. The following parties were excluded from the 
full rights and privileges of citizenship :—lst, Eunuchs— 
it was a very ancient practice for parents in the East by 
various arts to mutilate their children, with a view of 
training them for service in the houses of the great. 2d, 
BaStards—such an indelible stigma in both these in- 
stances was designed as a discouragement to practices 
that were disgraceful, but too common from intercourse 
with foreigners. 3d, Ammonites and Moabites were ex- 
cluded—for without provocation they combined to engage 
a soothsayer to curse the Israelites; and further endeay- 
oured, by ensnaring them into the guilt and licentious 
abominations of idolatry, to seduce them from their alle- 
giance to God. even to the tenth generation shall they 
not enter—Many eminent writers think that this law of 
exclusion was applicable only to males; at all events that 
a defini.e is used for an indefinite number (Nehemiah 13. 
1; Ruth 4.10; 2 Kings 10,2). Many of the Israelites being 
established on the east side of Jordan in the immediate 
neighbourhood of those people, God raised this partition- 
wall between them to prevent the consequences of evil 
communications, 4th, More favour was to be shown to 
Edomites and Egyptians—to the former from their near 
relationship to Israel; and to the latter, from their early 
hospitalities to the family of Jacob, as well as the many 
acts of kindness rendered them by private Egyptians at 
the Exodus (Exodus 12.36). The grandchildren of Edom- 
ite or Egyptian proselytes were declared admissible to 
the full rights of citizenship as native Israelites; and by 
this remarkable provision, God taught His people a prac- 
tical lesson of generosity and gratitude for special deeds 
of kindness, to the forgetfulness of all the persecution and 
ill services sustained from those two nations, 9-14. 
When the host goeth forth against thine enemies, 
keep thee from every wicked thing—From the excesses 
incident to camp life, as well as from habits of personal 
neglect and impurity. 15,16. Thou shalt not deliver 
unto his master the servant which has escaped from 
his master unto thee—Evidently a servant of the Ca- 
naanites or some of the neighbouring people, who was 
driven by tyrannical oppression, or induced, with a view 
of embracing the true religion, to take refuge in Israel, 
19, 20. Thou shalt not lend upon usury te thy brother 
... Unto a stranger thou mayest lend upon usury— 
The Israelites lived in a simple state of society, and hence 
they were encouraged to lend to each other in a friendly 
way, without any hope of gain. But the case was different 
with foreigners, who, engaged in trade and commerce, 
borrowed to enlarge their capital, and might reasonably 
be expected to pay interest on their loans. Besides, the 
distinction was admirably conducive to keeping the Is- 
raelites separate from the rest of the world, 21, 2. 
When thou vowest a vow—(See on Numbers 30. 2.) 24, 
25. When thou comest into thy neighbour’s vineyard, 
then thou mayest eat grapes thy fill at thine own 
pleasure—Vineyards, like corn-fields mentioned in the 
next verse, were often unenclosed. In vine-growing 
countries grapes are amazingly cheap; and we heed not 
wonder, therefore, that all within reach of a passenger’s 
-rm, was free; the quantity plucked was a loss never felt 
by the proprietor, and it was a kindly privilege afforded 
to the poor and wayfaring man, 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-22, Or Divorces. 1. When aman hath taken 
a wife, and married her, and it come to pass that she 
find no favour in his eyes—It appears that the practice 
of divorces was at this early period very prevalent 
amongst the Israelites, who had in all probability be- 
come familiar with it in Egypt. [LANE.]) The usage being 
too deep-rooted to be soon or easily abolished, was toler- 
ated by Moses (Matthew 19.8), but it was accompanied 
under the law with two conditions, which were calcu- 
lated greatly to prevent the evils incident to the per- 
mitted system, viz.: Ist. That the act of divoreement 
was tobe certified on a written document, the prepara- 
tion of which, with legal formality, would afford time for 
reflection and repentance; and 2d. That, in the event of 
the divorced wife being married to another husband, she 
could not, on the termination of that second marriage, be 
restored to her first husband, however desirous he might 
be to receive her. 5. When a man hath taken a new 
wife, he shall not go to war—This law of exemption 
was founded on good policy,and was favourable to matri- 
mony, as it afforded a full opportunity for the affections 
of the newly-married pair being more firmly engaged, 
and it diminished or removed occasions for the divorces 
just mentioned. 6. No man shall take the nether or 
the upper milistone to pledge—The “upper” stone being 
concave, covers the “nether” like a lid; and it has a 
small aperture, through which the corn is poured, as well 
as a handle by which itis turned. The propriety of the 
law was founded on the custom of grinding corn every 
morning for daily consumption. If either of the stones, 
therefore, which composed the handmill was wanting, a 
person would be deprived of his necessary provision, 7. 
If aman be found stealing any of his brethren—(Sce 
on Exodus 21. 16.) 8, 9. Take heed in the plague of 
leprosy—(See on Leviticus 13. 14.) 10-13. When thou 
dost lend thy brother anything, thou shalt not go 
tnto his house to fetch his pledge—The course recom- 
mended was, in kind and considerate regard, to spare the 
borrower’s feelings. In the case of a poor man who had 
pledged his cloak, it was to be restored before night, as 
the poor in Eastern countries have commonly no other 
covering for wrapping themselves in when they go to 
sleep than the hyke or plaid they have worn during the 
day. 14,15. Thou shalt net oppress a hired servant 
that is poor and needy—Hired servants in the East are 
paid at the close of the day; and fora master to defraud 
the labourer of his hire, or to withhold it wrongfully for a 
night, might have subjected a poor man with his family 
to suffering, and was therefore an injustice to be avoided 
(Leviticus 19. 13). 16-18. The fathers shall not be put 
to death for the children—The rule was addressed for 
the guidance of magistrates, and it established the equit- 
able principle that none should be responsible for the 
crimes of others. 19-22. When thou cuttest down 
thine harvest in thy field—The grain, pulled up by the 
roots or cut down with a sickle, was laid in loose sheaves; 
the fruit of the olive was obtained by striking the branches 
with long poles, and the grape clusters, severed by a hook, 
were gathered in the hands of the vintager. Here is a 
beneficent provision for the poor. Every forgotten sheaf 
in the harvest-field was tolie; the olive tree was not to be 
beaten a second time; nor gleaning grapes to be gath- 
ered, in order that, in collecting what remained, the 
hearts of the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow 
might be gladdened by the bounty of Providence, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-19. STRIPES MUST NOT EXCEED ForT: 2. if the 
wicked man be worthy to be beaten—In judicial sen- 
tences, which awarded punishment short of capital, 
scourging, like the Egyptian bastinado, was the most 
common form in which they were executed, The Mosaic 
law, however, introduced two important restrictions, viz. : 
Ist. That the punishment should be inflicted in presence 
of the judge instead of being inflicted in private by somes 
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TREADING QUT CORN, 


OXEN 
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Confession of the Offerer of First-fruits. DEUTERONOMY XXVI, XXVII. The Law to be Written upon Stonea, 


heartless official; and 2d. That the maximum amount of 
it should be limited to forty stripes, instead of being 
‘awarded according to the arbitrary will or passion of the 
magistrate. The Egyptian, like Turkish and Chinese 
rulers, often applied the stick till they caused death or 
lameness for life. Of what the scourge consisted at first 
we are not informed; butin later times, when the Jews 
were exceedingly scrupulous in adhering to the letter of 
the law, and, for fear of miscalculation, were desirous of 
keeping within the prescribed limit, it was formed of 
three cords, terminating in leathern thongs, and thirteen 
strokes of this counted thirty-nine (2 Corinthians 11, 24). 
4. Thou shait not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn—In Judea,as in modern Syria and Egypt, 
the larger grains were beaten out by the feet of oxen, 
which, yoked together, trode round day after day the 
wide open spaces which form the threshing-fioors, The 

_ animals were allowed freely to pick up a mouthful, when 
they chose to do so; awise as well as humane regulation, 
introduced by the law of Moses (cf. 1 Corinthians 9.9; 1 
‘Timothy 6.17, 18). 5-10. the wife of the dead shall not 
marry without unto astranger; her husband’s brother 
shall take her to wife—This usage existed before the age 
of Moses (Genesis 38.8). But the Mosaic law rendered the 
custom obligatory (Matthew 22, 25)on younger brothers, 
or the nearest kinsman, to marry the widow (Ruth 4, 4), 
by associating the natural desire of perpetuating a broth- 
er’s hame, with the preservation of property in the He- 
brew families and tribes. In the event of the younger 
brother declining to comply with the law, the widow 
brought her claim before the authorities of the place ata 
public assembly (the gate of the city), and he having de- 
clared his refusal, she was ordered to loose the thong of 
his shoe—a sign of degradation—following up that act by 
spitting on the ground—the strongest expression of igno- 
miny and contempt amongst Eastern people. The shoe 
was kept by the magistrate as an evidence of the trans- 
action, and the parties separated. 13-16. Thou shalt not 
have divers weights—Weights were anciently made of 
stone, and are frequentiy used still by Eastern shop- 
keepers and traders, who take them out of the bag and 
put them in the balance, The man who is not cheated by 
the trader and his bag of divers weights must be blessed 
with more acuteness than most of his fellows. [RoBERTs.] 
(Cf. Proverbs 16.11; 20.10.) 17-19. Remember what Ama- 
lek did—This cold-blooded and dastardly atrocity is not 
narrated in the previous history (Exodus 17, 14). It was 
an unprovoked outrage on the laws of natureand human- 
ity, as wellasa daring defiance of that God who had so sig- 
nally shown His fayour towards Israel (see on 1 Samuel 
15.; 27. 8; 30). 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-15. THE CONFESSION OF HIM THAT OFFERETH 
THE BASKET OF FIRST-FRUITS, 2, Thou shalt take of 
the first of all the fruit of the earth—The Israelites in 
Canaan being God’s tenants at will, were required to give 
Him tribute in the form of first-fruits and tithes... No 
Israelite was at liberty to use any productions of his field 
until he had présented the required offerings, The tribute 
began to be exigible after the settlement in the promised 
land, and it was yearly repeated at one of the great feasts 
(Leviticus 2.14; 23. 10; 23. 15; Numbers 28,26; ch. 16.9). 
Iivery master of a family carried it on his shouldersin a 
little basket of osier, peeled willow, or palm leaves, and 
brought it to the sanctuary. 5, Thou shalt say, A 
Syrian ready to perish was my father—rather, a wan- 
dering Syrian. The ancestors of the Hebrews were nomad 
shepherds, either Syrians by birth as Abraham, or by 
long residence as Jacob; and when they were established 
as a nation in the possession of the promised land, it was 
to God’s unmerited goodness they were indebted for their 
distinguished privileges, and in token of gratitude they 
brought this basket of first-fruits. 11. thou shalt rejoice 
—feasting with friends and the Levites, who were invited 
on such occasions to share in the cheerful festivities that 
followed oblations (ch, 12.7; 16. 10-15), 12-15. When thou 
-bast meade an end of tithing all the tithes of thime 


increase the third year—Among the Hebrews there 
were two tithings. The first was appropriated to the 
Levites (Numbers 18.21). The second, being the tenth of 
what remained, was brought to Jerusalem in kind; or it 
was converted into money, and the owner on arriving in 
the capital, purchased sheep, bread, and oil (ch. 14. 22, 28), 
This was done for two years together. But this second 
tithing was eaten at home, and the third year distributed 
amongst the poor of the place at discretion (ch. 14. 28, 29). 
13. Thou shalt say before the Lord thy God, I have 
broughtaway the hallowed things out of mine house— 
This was a solemn declaration that nothing which should 
be devoted to the Divine service had been secretly re- 
served for personal use, 14. I have not*eaten thereof 
in my mourning—in a season of sorrow, which brought 
defilement on sacred things; under a pretence of pov- 
erty, and grudging togiveany away tothe poor. meither, 
for amy unclean use—i.¢., any common purpose, differ- 
ent from what God had appointed, and which would have 
been a desecration of it. nor given aught thereof for 
the dead—on any funeral service, or, to an idol, which isa 
dead thing. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver, 2-10. THE PEOPLE ARE TO WRITE THE LAW UPON 
SroneEs. 2. It shall be on the day when we shall pass 
over Jordan—day is often put for time; and it was not 
till some days after the passage that the following in- 
structions were acted upon. thou shalt sect thee up 
great stones, and plaister them with plaister—These 
stones were to be taken in their natural state, unhewn, 
and unpolished—the occasion on which they were used 
not admitting of long or elaborate preparation; and they 
were to be daubed over with paint or white-wash, to 
render them more conspicuous. Stones and even rocks 
are seen in Egypt and the peninsula of Sinai, containing 
inscriptions made 3000 years ago, in paint or plaister. By 
some similar method those stones may have been in- 
scribed, and it is most probable that Moses learned the art 
from the Egyptians. 3. Thou shalt write upon them 
all the words of this law—It might be, as some think, 
the Decalogue; but a greater probability is, that it was 
“the blessings and curses,’’ which comprised in fact an 
epitome of the law (Joshua 8, 34), 5-10. there shalt thou 
build an altar... of whole stomes—The stones were to 
be in their natural state, as if a chisel would communicate 
pollution to them. The stony pile was to be so large as to 
contain all the conditions of the covenant, so elevated as 
to be visible to the whole congregation of Israel; and the 
religious ceremonial performed on the occasion was to 
consist, first, of the elementary worship needed for sinful 
men; and secondly, of the peace offerings, or lively, social 
feasts, that were suited to the happy people whose God 
was the Lord. There were thus, the law which con- 
demned, and the typical expiation—the two great princi- 
ples of revealed religion. 

Ver. 11-13. THE TRIBES DIVIDED ON GERIZIM AND 
EBAL, 11-13. these shall stand upon mount Gerizim 
to bless the people .. . these shall stand upon mount 
Ebal to curse—Those long rocky ridges lay in the proy- 
ince of Samaria, and the peaks referred to were near 
Shechem (Nablous), rising in steep precipices, to the 
height of about 800 feet, and separated by a green, well- 
watered valley, of about 500 yards wide.. The people of 
Israel were here divided into two parts, On mount Geri- 
zim (now Jebel-et-Tur) were stationed the descendants of 
Rachel and Leah, the two principal wives of Jacob, and to 
them was assigned the most pleasant and honourable 
office of pronouncing the benedictions; while on the twin 
hill of Ebal (now Imad-el-Deen) were placed the posterity 
of the two secondary wives, Zilpah and Bilhah, with those 
of Reuben, who had lost the primogeniture, and Zebulun, 
son of Leah, youngest son; to them were committed the 
necessary but painful duty of pronouncing the maledic- 
tions (see on Judges 9.7). The ceremony might have 
taken place on the lower spurs of the mountains, where 
they approach more closely to each other; and the course 
observed was as follows:—Amid the silent expectations 
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Blessings for Obedience, 


of the solemn assembly, the priests standing round the 
ark in the valley below, said aloud, looking to Gerizim, 
**Blessed is the man that maketh not any graven image,” 
when the people ranged on that hill responded in full 
simultaneous shouts of “ Amen;” then turning round to 
Ebal, they cried, ‘‘Cursed is the man that maketh any 
graven image,’ to which those that covered the ridge 
answered, ‘‘Amen,’’ The same course at every pause was 
followed with all the blessings and curses (see on Joshua 
8. 33, 34). These curses attendant on disobedience to the 
Divine wil), which had been revealed as a law from heay- 
en, be it observed, are given in the form of a declaration, 
not a wish, as the words should be rendered, “‘ Cursed is 
he,” and not ‘‘Cursed be he.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-68. THE BLESSINGS FOR OBEDIENCE, 1. if thou 
shalt hearken diligently unto the voice of the Lord 
thy God—In this chapter the blessings and curses are 
enumerated at length, and in various minute details, so 
that on the first entrance of the Israelites into the land 
of promise, their whole destiny was laid before them, as 
it was to result from their obedience or the contrary. 2- 
6. All these blessings shall come on thee—their national 
obedience was to be rewarded by extraordinary and uni- 
versal prosperity. 7%. flee before thee seven ways—i. ¢., 
in various directions, as always happens in a rout. 10. 
called by the name of the Lord—i, ¢e., are really and 
actually His people (ch. 14.1; 26.18), 11. The Lord shall 
make thee plenteous in goods—Beside the natural capa- 
bilities of Canaan, its extraordinary fruitfulness was 
traceable to the special blessing of Heaven. 12. The 
Lord shall open unto thee his good treasure—The sea- 
sonable supply of the early and latter rain was one of the 
principal means by which their land was so uncommonly 
fruitful. thou shalt lend unto many nations, and shall 
not borrow—i, e., thou shalt bein such affluent circum- 
stances, as to be capable, out of thy superfluous wealth, to 
give aid to thy poorer neighbours. 13, 14. the head and 
not the tail—an Oriental form of expression, indicating 
the possession of independent power and great dignity 
and acknowledged excellence (Isaiah 9. 14; 19.15), 45-20. 
But if thou wilt not hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord—Curses that were to follow them in the event of 
disobedience are now enumerated, and they are almost 
exact counterparts to the blessings which were described 
in the preceding context, as the reward of a faithful ad- 
herence to the covenant. 21. pestilence—some fatal epi- 
demic; there is no reason, however, to think that the 
plague, which is the great modern scourge of the East, is re- 
ferred to, 22, aconsumption—a wasting disorder; but the 
European phthisis is almost unknown in Asia. fever... 
inflammation .. .-extreme burning—(fever is rendered 
“burning ague’’ (Leviticus 26, 16), and the others mentioned 
along with it evidently point to those febrile affections 
which are of malignant character and great frequency in 
the East. the sword—rather “ dryness,’’—the effect on the 
human body of such violent disorders, blasting and 
mildew—two atmospheric influences fatal to grain, 23. 
heaven... brass... earth... iron—strong Oriental 
figures used to describe the effects of long-continued 
drought; and this want of regular and seasonable rain is 
allowed by the most intelligent observers to be one great 
cause of the present sterility of Palestine. 24. the rain 
of thy land powder and dust—An allusion probably to 
the dreadful effects of tornadoes in the East, which, rais- 
ing the sandin immense twisted pillars, drive them along 
with the fury of a tempest. These shifting sands are most 
destructive to cultivated lands; and in consequence of 
their encroachments, many once fertile regions of the East 
are now barren deserts, 27. the botch of Egypt—a 
troublesome eruption, marked by red pimples, to which, 
at the rising of the Nile, the Egyptians are subject. eme- 
rods—tistulss or piles. scab—scurvy, iteh—the disease 
conimonly known .ov that name; but it is far more ma- 
lignant in the East than is ever witnessed in our part of 
the world, 28. madness, blindness, and astonishment 
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of heart—they would be bewildered and paralyzed with 
terror at the extent of their calamities. 29-33. thou 
shalt grope at noonday—a general description of the 
painful uncertainty in which they would live. During 
the middle ages the Jews were driven from society into 
hiding-places which they were afraid to leave, not know- 
ing from what quarter they might be assailed, and their 
children dragged into captivity, from which no friend 
could rescue, and no money ransom them. 35. the Lord 
shall smite thee in the knees and in the legs—this is 
an exact description of elephantiasis, a horrible disease, 
something like leprosy, which attacks particularly the 
lower extremities. 36. The Lord shall bring thee and 
thy king—This shows how widespread would be the na- 
tional calamity; and at the same time how hopeless, 
when he who should have been their defender shared the 
captive fate of hissubjects. there shalt thou serve other 
gods, wood and stone—The Hebrew exiles, with some 
honourable exceptions, were seduced or compelled into 
idolatry in the Assyrian and Babylonish captivities (Jere- 
miah 44,17-19). Thus, the sin to which they had too often 
betrayed a perverse fondness, a deep-rooted propensity, 
became their punishment and their misery. 37. thou 
shalt become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-- 
word among all nations whither the Lord shall, &c, 
—The annals of almost every nation, for eighteen hundred 
years, afford abundant proofs that this has been, asitstill 
is, the case—the very name of Jew being a universally 
recognized term for extreme degradation and wretched- 
ness. 49. the Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from far—The invasion of the Romans—“ they came from 
far.”’ The soldiers of the invading army were taken from 
France, Spain, and Britain—then considered “the end of 
the earth.” Julius Severus, the commander, afterwards 
Vespasian and Hadrian, left Britain for the scene of con- 
test. Moreover, the ensign on the standards of the Roman 
army was ‘an eagle;” and the dialects spoken by the 
soldiers of the different nations that composed that army 
were altogether unintelligible to the Jews. 50. Amation 
of fierce conntenance— A just description of the Ro- 
mans, who were not only bold and unyielding, but ruth- ‘ 
less and implacable. 51. he shall eat the fruit of thy 
cattle, &c.—According to the Jewish historian, every dis- 
trict of the country through which they passed was 
strewed with the wrecks of their devastation. 51. He 
shall besiege thee until thy high and fenced walls 
come down—All the fortified places to which the people 
betook themselves for safety, were burnt or demolished, 
and the walls of Jerusalem itself razed to the ground, 
53-57. thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body— 
(See on 2 Kings 6.29; Lamentations 4.10.) Such were the 
dreadful extremities to which the inhabitants during 
the siege were reduced, that many women sustained a 
wretched existence by eating the flesh of their own chil- 
dren, Parental affection was extinguished, and the near- 
est relatives were jealously avoided, lest they should dis- 
cover and demand a share of the revolting viands. 62. 
ye shall be few in number—There has been, ever since 
the destruction of Jerusalem, only an inconsiderable 
remnant of Jews existing in that land—aliens in the land 
of their fathers; and ofall classes of the inhabitants they 
are the most degraded and miserable beings, dependent 
for their support on contributions from Europe. 63. ye 
shall be plucked from off the land—Hadrian issued a 
proclamation, forbidding any Jews to reside in Judea, or 
even to approach its confines. 64. The Lord shall scat- 
ter thee among all people—There is, perhaps, not a 
country in the world where Jews are not to be found, 
Who that looks on this condition of the Hebrews is not 
filled with awe, when he considers the fulfilment of this 
prophecy? 68, The Lord shall bring thee into Egypt 
again with ships—The accomplishment of this predic- 
tion took place under Titus, when, according to Josephus, 
multitudes of Jews were transported in ships to the land 
of the Nile, and sold as slaves. ‘‘Ilere, then, are instances 
of prophecies delivered above three thousand years ago; 
and yet, as we see, being fulfilled in the world at this very 
time; and what stronger proofs can we desire of the Di- 
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vine legation of Moses?’ How these instances may affect 
others I know not; but for myself, I must acknowledge, 
they not only convince but amaze and astonish me be- 
yond expression; they are truly, as Moses foretold (vs. 45, 
46) they would be, ‘a signand a wonder forever.’” [BISHOP 
NEWTON.) 


2 aR CHAPTER XXIX. 

Ver, 1-29. AN EXHORTATION TO OBEDIENCE. 1. These 
are the words of the covenant—The discourse of Moses 
is continued, and the subject of that discourse was Israel’s 
covenant with God, the privileges it conferred, and the 
obligations it imposed. beside the covenant which he 
made with them in Horeb—It was substantially the 
Same; but it was renewed now, in different circumstances, 
They had violated its conditions. Moses rehearses these, 
that they might havea better knowledge of its conditions, 
and be more disposed to comply with them. 2. Moses 
called unto all Israel, Ye have seen all that the Lord 
did, &c.—This appeal to the experience of the people, 
though made generally, was applicable only to that por- 
tion of them who had been very young at the period of 
the Exodus, and who remembered the marvellous transac- 
tions that preceded and followed that era. Yet, alas! 
those wonderful events made no good impression upon 
them (v. 4). They were strangers to that grace of wisdom 
which is liberally given to all who ask it; and their in- 
sensibility was all the more inexcusable that so many 
miracles had been performed which might have led toa 
certain conviction of the presence and the power of God 
with them. The preservation of their clothes and shoes, 
the supply of daily food and fresh water; these continued 
without interruption or diminution during so many years’ 
sojourn in the desert, were miracles which unmistakably 
proclaimed the immediate hand of God, and were per- 
formed for the express purpose of training them to a prac- 
tical knowledge of and habitual confidence in Him, 
Their experience of this extraordinary goodness and care, 
together with their remembrance of the brilliant sue- 
cesses by which, with little exertion or loss on their part, 
God enabled them to acquire the valuable territory on 
which they stood, is mentioned again to enforce a faithful 
adherence to the covenant, as the direct and sure means 
of obtaining its promised blessings. 10-29. Ye stand this 
day, all of you, before the Lord—The whole congrega- 
tion of Israel, of all ages and conditions, all—young as 
well as old; menials as well as masters; native Israelites 
as well as naturalized strangers—all were assembled be- 
fore the tabernacle to renew the Sinaitic covenant. None 
of them were allowed to consider themselves as exempt 
from the terms of that national compact, lest any lapsing 
into idolatry might prove a root of bitterness, spreading 
its noxious seed and corrupt influence all around (cf, He- 
brews 12, 15). It was of the greatest consequence thus to 
reach the heart and conscience of every one, for some 
might delude themselves with the vain idea that by tak- 
ing the oath (v. 12) by which they engaged themselves in 
covenant with God, they would secure its blessings; and 
eyen though they should not rigidly adhere to His wor- 
ship and commands, but follow the devices and inclina- 
tions of their own hearts, yet that He would wink at such 
liberties and not punish them, It was of the greatest con- 
sequence to impress all with the strong and abiding con- 
viction, that while the covenant of grace had special 
blessings belonging to it, it at the same time had curses in 
reserve for transgressors, the infliction of which would be 
2s certain, as lasting and severe. This was the advantage 
contemplated in the law being rehearsed a second time, 
The picture of a once rich and flourishing region, blasted 
and doomed in consequence of the sins of its inhabitants, 
is very striking, and calculated to awaken awe in every 
reflecting mind. Such is, and long has been, the desolate 
state of Palestine; and, in looking at its ruined cities, its 
blasted coast, its naked mountains, its sterile and parched 
soil—all the sad and unmistakable evidences of a land 
lying under a curse, numbers of travellers from Europe, 
America, and the Indies—“ strangers from a far country” 
(v, 22)}—in the present day see that the Lord has executed 
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His threatening. Who can resist the conclusion that it 
has been inflicted ‘ because the inhabitants had forsaken 
the covenant of the Lord God of their fathers, and the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against this land, to bring 
upon it all the curses that are written in this book?” 29, 
The secret things belong unto the Lord—This verse has 
no apparent connection with the thread of discourse; and 
itis thought to have been said in answer to the looks of 
astonishment or the words of inquiry, whether they 
would be ever so wicked as to deserve such punishments, 
The recorded history of God’s :providential dealings to- 
wards Israel presents a wonderful combination of “ good- 
ness and Severity.’”’ There is much of it involved in mys- 
tery too profound for our limited capacities to fathom; 
but, from the comprehensive wisdom displayed in those 
parts which have been made known to us, we are pre- 
pared to enter into the full spiritof the apostle’s exclama- 
tion, How unsearchable are His judgments (Romans 11, 38). 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-10. GREAT MERCIES PROMISED UNTO THE PEN- 
ITENT. 2, 3. When all these things are come upon 
thee, and thou shalt return . .. then the Lord shall 
turn thy captivity—The hopes of the Hebrew people are 
ardently directed to this promise, and they confidently 
expect that God, commiserating their forlorn and fallen 
condition, will yet rescue them from all the evils of their 
long dispersion. They do not consider the promise as ful- 
filled by their restoration from the captivity in Babylon, 
for Israel was not then scattered in the manner here de- 
scribed—* among all the nations,” “unto the utmost parts 
of heaven” (v. 4); and when God recalled thein from that 
bondage, all the Israelites were not brought back, they 
were not multiplied above their fathers (v. 5), nor were 
their hearts and those of their children circumcised to 
love the Lord (v. 6), Itis not, therefore, of the Babylonish 
captivity that Moses was speaking in this passage; it 
must be of the dispersed state to which they have been 
doomed for 1800 years. This prediction may have been 
partially accomplished on the return of the Israelites 
from Babylon; for, according to the structure and design 
of Scripture prophecy, it may have pointed to several 
similar eras in their national history; and this view is 
sanctioned by the prayer of Nehemiah (Nehemiah 1. 8, 9), 
But undoubtedly it will receive its full and complete ac- 
complishment in the conversion of the Jews to the Gospel 
of Christ. At the restoration from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, that people were changed in many respects for the 
better. They were completely weaned from sensible idol- 
atry; and this outward reformation was a prelude to the 
higher attainments they are destined to reach in the age 
of Messiah, ‘when the Lord God will circumcise their 
hearts and the hearts of their seed to love the Lord.”’ The 
course pointed out seems clearly to be this: that the hearts 
of the Hebrew people shall be circumcised (Colossians 
2.2); in other words, by the combined influences of the 
Word and Spirit of God, their hearts will be touched and 
purified from all their superstition and unbelief; they 
will be converted to the faith of Jesus Christ as their Mes- 
siah—a spiritual deliverer, and the effect of their conver- 
sion will be that they will return and obey the voice (the 
Gospel, the evangelical law) of the Lord. The words may 
be interpreted either wholly in a spiritual sense (John 11, 
51, 52), or, as many think, in a literal sense also (Romans 
11). They will be recalled from all places of the dispersion 
to their own land, and enjoy the highest prosperity. The 
mercies and favours of a bountiful Providence will not 
then be abused as formerly (ch. 31. 20; 32.15). They will be 
received in a better spirit, and employed to nobler pur- 
poses, They will be happy, “for the Lord will again 
rejoice over them for good, as He rejoiced over their 
fathers.” 

11-14, THE COMMANDMENT IS MANIFEST, 11-14, for 
this commandment is not hidden, neither far off&—That 
law of loving and obeying God which was the subject of 
Moses’ discourse, was well known to the Israelites, They 
could not plead ignorance of its existence and require- 
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ments. It was not concealed as an impenetrable mystery 
in heaven, for it had been revealed; nor was it carefully 
withheld from the people as a dangerous discovery; for 
the youngest and humblest of them were instructed in 
those truths, which were subjects of earnest study and 
research among the wisest and greatest of other nations. 
They were not under a necessity of undertaking long 
journeys or distant voyages, as many ancient sages did 
{n quest of knowledge. They enjoyed the peculiar privi- 
lege of a familiar acquaintance with it. It was with them 
uw subject of common conversation, engrayen on their 
memories, and frequently explained and inculcated on 
their hearts. The apostle Paul (Romans 10. 6-8) has ap- 
plied this passage to the Gospel, for the law of Christ is 
substantially the same as that of Moses, only exhibited 
more clearly in its spiritual nature and extensive appli- 
cation, and, accompanied with the advantages of Gospel 
grace, \s practicable and easy. 

15-20. DEATH AND LIFE ARE SET BEFORE THE ISRAEL- 
ITES. 15-20. See, I have set before thee this day, life 
and death—i, e., the alternative of a good and happy, or 
a disobedient and miserable life. Love of God, and com- 
pliance with His will, are the only ways of securing the 
blessings and avoiding the evils described. The choice 
was left to themselves, and in urging upon them the in- 
ducements to a wise choice, Moses warmed as he pro- 
ceeded into a tone of solemn and impressive earnestness 
similar to that of Paul to the elders of Ephesus (Acts 
20. 26, 27). 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver, 1-8. MOSES ENCOURAGETH THE PEOPLE AND 
JOSHUA, 1. Meses went and spake—It is probable that 
this rehearsal of the law extended over several successive 
days; and it might be the last and most important day 
on which the return of Moses to the place of assembly is 
specially noticed. In drawing his discourse towards a 
conclusion, he adverted to his advanced age; and although 
neither his physical nor intellectual powers had suffered 
any decay (ch, 34.7), yet he knew by a special revelation, 
that the time had arrived when he was about to be with- 
drawn from the superintendence and government of 
Israel, 2-8, also the Lord hath said—should be “for the 
Lord hath said” thou shalt not go over this Jordan, While 
taking a solemn leave of the people, he exhorted them 
not to be intimidated by the menacing opposition of en- 
emies; to take encouragement from the continued pres- 
ence of their covenanted God; and to rest assured that 
the same Divine power which had enabled them to dis- 
comfit their first assailants on the east of J ordan, would 
aid them not less effectually in the adventurous enter- 
prise which they were about to undertake, and by which 
they would obtain possession of “the land which He had 
sworn unto their fathers to give them.” 

9-138. HE DELIVERS THE LAW TO THE PRIESTS, TO READ 
IT EVERY SEVENTH YEAR TO THE PEOPLE, 9-13. Moses 
wrote this law, and delivered it unto the priests—The 
law thus committed to writing was either the whole book 
of Deuteronomy, or the important part of it contained 
between the twenty-seventh and thirtieth chapters. It was 
usual in cases of public or private contract for two copies 
of the engagement to be made—one to be deposited in the 
national archives, or some secure place for reference, 
should occasion require; the other to remain in the hands 
of the contracting parties. (Jeremiah 382. 12-14.) Thesame 
course was followed on this renewal of the covenant be- 
tween God and Israel. Two written copies of the law 
were prepared, the one of which was delivered to the public 
representatives of Israel, viz., the priests and the elders, 
the priests, who bare the ark of the covenant—In all 
ordinary journeys, it was the common duty of the Levites 
‘to carry the ark and its furniture (Numbers 4, 15); but, on 
solemn or extraordinary occasions, that office was dis- 
charged by the priests, (Joshua 3, 3-8; 6.6; 1Chronicles 15, 
11,12.) all the elders of Isracl—they were assistants to 
the priests and overseers to take care of the preservation, 
rehearsal, and observance of the law. 10. At the end of 
every seven years, thou shalt read this law—At the re- 
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turn of the sabbatic year, and during the feast of taber- 
nacles, the law was to be publicly read. This order of 
Moses was a future and prospective arrangement; for the 
observance of the sabbatic year did not commence till the 
conquest and peaceful occupation of Canaan. The ordin- 
ance was subservient to several important purposes. For, 
while the people had opportunities of being instructed in 
the law every Sabbath, and daily in their own homes, 
this public periodical rehearsal at meetings in the courts 
of the sanctuary, where women and children of twelve 
years were present, as they usually were at the great fes- 
tivals, was calculated to produce good and pious impres- 
sions of Divine truth amid the sacred associations of the 
time and place; besides, it formed a public guarantee for 
the preservation, integrity, and faithful transmission of 
the Sacred Book tosuccessiveages, 14,15. the Lord said 
unto Moses, Call Joshua, and present yourselves to 
the tabernacle of the congregation—Joshua had been 
publicly designated to the office of commander by Moses; 
and God was pleased to confirm his appointment by the 
visible symbols of His presence and approval. As none 
but the priests were privileged to enter the sanctuary, itis 
probable that this significant manifestation of the cloudy 
pillar was made while the leaders stood at the door of the 
tabernacle, 16-22, The Lord said unto Moses... This 
people will rise wp—tIn this remarkable interview, Moses 
was distinctly apprised of the infidelity of Israel, their 
corruptions of the true religion through intercourse with 
the idolatrous inhabitants of Canaan (Amos 5, 26), and 
their chastisements in consequence of those national de- 
fections, 17. them my anger shall be kindled, and I 
will hide my face from them—An announcement of 
the withdrawal of the Divine favour and protection of 
which the Shechinah was the symboland pledge, Itneyer 
appeared in the second temple; and its non-appearance 
was a prelude of ‘all the evils that came upon them, be- 
cause their God was not among them.” 19. New there- 
fore write ye this song—National songs take deep hold 
of the memories, and have a powerful infiuence in stirring 
the deepest feelings cf a people; and in accordance with 
this principle in human nature, a song was ordered to be 
composed by Moses, doubtless under Divine inspiration, 
which was to be learnt by the Israelites themselves, and 
to be taught to their children in every age, embodying the 
substance of the preceding addresses, and of a strain well 
suited to inspire the popular mind with a strong sense of 
God’s favour to their nation. 26. Take this book of the 
law, and put it im the side of the ark—The second copy 
of the law (see on v.9) was deposited for greater security 
and reverence in a little chest beside the ark of the cov- 
enant, for there was nothing contained within it but the 
tables of stone. (1 Kings 8.9.) Others think it was put 
within the ark, it being certain, from the testimony of 
Paul (Hebrews 9.4), that there were once other things in- 
side the ark, and that this was the copy found in the time 
of Josiah, (2 Kings 22, 8.) 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-43. MosEs’ SONG, WHICH SETS FORTH THE PER- 
FECTIONS OF Gop. 1. Give ear, O ye heavens; hear, O 
earth—The magnificence of the exordium, the grandeur 
of the theme, the frequent and sudden transitions, the 
elevated strain of the sentiments and language, entitle 
this song to be ranked amongst the noblest specimens of 
poetry to be found in the Scriptures. 2, 3. My doctrine 
shall drop, &c.—the language may justly be taken as 
uttered in the form of a wish or prayer, and the compari- 
son of wholesome instruction to the pure, gentle, and in- 
sinuating influence of rain or dew, is frequently made by 
the sacred writers, (Isaiah 5.6; 55.10,11,.) 4. He is the 
Rock—a word expressive of power and stability. The 
application of it in this passage is to declare that God had 
been true to His covenant with their fathers and them, 
Nothing that He had promised had failed ; so that if their 
national experience had been painfully chequered by se- 
vere and protracted trials, notwithstanding the brightest 
promises, that result was traceable to their own undutiful 
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and perverseconduct; not toany vacillation or unfaithful- 
ness on the part of God (James 1. 17), whose procedure was 
marked by justice and judgment, whether they had been 
exalted to prosperity, or plunged into the depths of afilic- 
tion. 5. They have corrupied themselves—i. e., the Is- 
raelites by their frequent lapses and their inveterate at- 
tachment to idolatry. their spot is not the spot of his 
children—This is an allusion to the marks which idolaters 
inscribe on their foreheads or their arms, with paint or 
other substances, in various colours and forms,—straight, 
oval, or circular, according to the favourite idol of their 
worship. 6, Is He not thy father that bought thee—or 
emancipated thee from Egyptian bondage. and made 
thee—advanced the nation to unprecedented and pecu- 
liar privileges. 8,9. When the Most High divided 
to the nations their imheritance—In the division of the 
earth, which Noah is believed to have made by Divine 
direction (Genesis 10.5; ch.2.5-9; Acts 17. 26, 27), Pulestine 
was reserved by the wisdom and goodness of Heaven for 
the possession of his peculiar people, and the display of 


the most stupendous wonders, ‘The theatre was small, but 


admirably suited for the convenient observation of the 
human race—at the junction of the twogreat continents of 
Asiaand Africa, and almost within sightof Europe. From 
this spot as from a common centre, the report of God’s 
wonderful works, the glad tidings of salvation through the 
obedience and sufferings of his own eternal Son, might 
be rapidly and easily wafted to every part of the globe. 
He set the beunds of the people according to the nume- 
ber of the children of Israel—Another rendering, which 
has received the sanction of eminent scholars, has been 
proposed as follows: ‘‘ When the Most High divided to the 
nations their inheritance, when He separated the sons of 
Adam, and set the bounds of every people, the children 
of Israel were few in numbers, when the Lord chose that 
people and made Jacob His inheritance” (cf. ch. 30.5; Gen- 
esis 34.30; Psalm 105, 9-12), 10. found him in a desert 
land—took him into a covenant relation at Sinai, or 
rather “‘sustained,” ‘‘ provided for him” in a desert land, 
2 waste howling wildernmess—a common Oriental ex- 
pression for a desert infested by wild beasts. Li. as an 
eagle finttereth over her young—This beautiful and 
expressive metaphor is founded on the extraordinary care 
and attachment which the female eagle’cherishes for her 
young. When her newly-fledged progeny are sufficiently 
advanced to soar in. their native element, she, in their 
first attempts at flying, supports them on the tip of her 
wing, encouraging, directing, and aiding their feeble 
efforts to longer and sublimer flights. Sodid God take 
the most tender and powerful care of His chosen people; 
He carried them out of Egypt and led them through all 
the horrors of the wilderness to the promised inheritance. 
13, 14. He made him ride on the high places, &¢.—All 
these expressions seem to have peculiar reference to their 
home in the transjordanic territory; that being the whole 
of Palestine that they had seen at the time when Moses is 
represented as uttering these words—‘*the high places” 
and ‘“‘the fields” are specially applicable to the table-lands 
of Gilead; and still more, the allusions to the herds and 
flocks,—the honey of the wild bees which hive in the 
erevices of the rocks, the oil from the olive as it grew, 
singly or in small clumps, on the tops of hills, where 
scarcely anything else would grow, the finest wheat 
(Psalm 81. 16; 147. 14), and the prolific vintage. 15. But 
Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked—This is a poetical 
name for Israel. The metaphor here used is derived from 
@ pampered animal, which, instead of being tame and 
gentle, becomes mischievous and vicious, in consequence 
of good living and kind treatment. So did the Israelites 
conduct themselves by their various acts of rebellion, 
murmuring, and idolatrous apostasy. 17. They sacri- 
ficed unto devils—(See on Leviticus 17. 7.) 21. those 
which are not a people—i. e., not favoured with such 
great and peculiar privileges as the Israelites, or rather 
poor, despised heathens; the language points to the future 
calling of the Gentiles. 23. I will spend mine arrows 
upon them—war, famine, pestilence (Psalm 77. 17) are 
galled in Scripture the arrows of the Almighty, 29. Oh 
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that they would consider their latter end—the terrible 
judgments, which, in the event of their continued and 
incorrigible disobedience, would impart so awful a cha- 
racter to the close of their national history, 32. vine of 
Sodom ... grapes of gall—This fruit, which the Arabs 
call ** Lot’s Sea Orange,” is of a bright yellow colour, and 
grows in clusters of three or four. When mellow, it is 
tempting in appearance, but on being struck, explodes 
like a puff-ball, consisting of skin and fibre only, 44-47. 
Moses spake all the words of this song in the ears, &¢, 
—It has been beautifully styled ‘tthe Song of the Dying 
Swan.” (Lowru.] It was designed to be a national an- 
them, which it should be the duty and care of magistrates 
to make well known by frequent repetition, to animate 
the people to right sentiments towards a steadfast adhe- 
rence to Hisservice. 48-51. Get thee up and die, because 
ye trespassed at Meribah—(See on Numbers 20. 12.) 52. 
Thou shalt see the land, but shalt not go thither— 
(Numbers 27.12.) Notwithstanding so severe a disappoint- 
ment, nota murmur or complaint escapes his lips; he is 
not only resigned but acquiescing; and in the near pros- 
pect of his death, he pours forth the feelings of his devout 
heart in sublime strains and eloquent blessings, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-28. THE MAJESTY oF GoD. 1. Moses, the man 
of God—This was a common designation of a prephet 
(1 Samuel 2. 27; 9. 6), and it is here applied to Moses, when, 
like Jacob, he was about to deliver ministerially before 
his death, a prophetic benediction to Israel. 2-4. Whe 
Lord came—under a beautiful metaphor, borrowed from 
the dawn and progressive splendour of the sun, the 
Majesty of God is sublimely described as a Divine light 
which appeared in Sinai, and scattered its beams on all 
theadjoining region in directing Israel's march to Canaan, 
In these descriptions of a theophania, God is represented 
as coming from the south, and the allusion isin general 
to the thunderings and lightnings of Sinai; but other 
mountains in the same direction are mentioned with it, 
The location of Seir was on the east of the Ghor; mount 
Paran was either the chain on the west of the Ghor, or 
rather the mountains on the southern border of the desert 
towards the peninsula, [RoBINSON.] (Cf. Judges 5. 4, 5; 
Psalm 68, 7, 8; Habakkuk 3.3.) ten thousand saints— 
rendered by some, “with the ten thousand of Kadesh,” 
or perhaps better still, “from Meribah-kadesh.” [EwWALD.] 
a fiery law—so called both because of the thunder and 
lightning which accompanied its promulgation (Exodus 
19, 16-18; ch. 4. 11), and of the fierce, unrelenting curse 
denounced against the violation of its precepts (2 Corin- 
thians 3.7-9). Notwithstanding those awe-inspiring sym- 
bols of Majesty that were displayed on Sinai, the law was 
really given in kindness and love (v. 3),as a means of 
promoting both the temporal and eternal welfare of the 
people; and it was “‘ the inheritance of the congregation 
ot Jacob,’’ not only from the hereditary obligation under 
which that people were laid to observe it, but from its 
being the grand distinction, the peculiar privilege of the 
nation. 6, Let Reuben live and not die—Although — 


- deprived of the honour and privileges of primogeniture, 


he was still to hold rank as one of the tribes of Israel. He 
was more numerous than several other tribes (Numbers 
1, 21; 2. 11), yet gradually sunk into a mere nomadic tribe, 
which had enough to do merely “to live and not die.” 
Many eminent biblical scholars, resting on the most 
ancient and approved manuscripts of the Septuagint, 
consider the latter clause as referring to Simeon; ‘and 
Simeon, let his men be few,’ a reading of the text which 
is in harmony with other statements of Scripture re- 
specting this tribe (Numbers 25, 6-14; 1. 23; 26.14; Joshua 
19.1). 7%. This is the blessing of Judah—Its general 
purport points to the great power and independence of 
Judah, as well as its taking the lead in all military expe- 
ditions, 8-10. Of Levi he said—The burden of this bless- 
ing is the appointment of the Levites to the dignified and 
sacred office of the priesthood (Levitieus 10. 11; ch, 22. 8; 
17, 8-11); a reward for their zeal in supporting the cause 
of God, and their unsparing severity in chastising eyen 
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their nearest and dearest re:atives who had participated 
-4n the idolatry of the molten calf (Exodus 32. 25-28; cf. 
Malachi 2, 4-6), 12. Of Benjamin he said—A distinguish- 
ing favour was conferred on this tribe in having its por- 
tion assigned near the temple of God. between his 
shoulders—i. c., on his sides or borders. Mount Zion, on 
which stood the city of Jerusalem, belonged to Judah; 
but Mount Moriah, the site of the sacred edifice, lay in 
the confines of Benjamin. 13-17. of Joseph he said—The 
territory of this tribe, diversified by hill and dale, wood 
and water, would be rich in all the productions—olives, 
grapes, figs, &c., that are reared in a mountainous region, 
as well as in the grain and herbs that grow in the level 
fields. “The firstling of the bullock and the horns of the 
unicorn” (rhinoceros), indicate glory and strength, and it 
is supposed that under these emblems were shadowed 
forth the triumphs of Joshua and the new kingdom of 
Jeroboam, both of whom were of Ephraim (cf. Genesis 
48. 20). 18, 19. Zebulun, rejoice in thy going out—on 
commercial enterprises and voyages by sea. and Issa- 
char in thy tents—preferring to reside in their maritime 
towns. shall suck of the abundance of the sea, and 
treasures hid in the sand—Both tribes should traffic 
with the Phcenicians in gold and silver, pearl and coral, 
especially in murez, the shell-fish that yielded the famous 
Tyrian dye, and in glass, which was manufactured from 
the sand of the river Belus, in their immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 20, 21. Of Gad he said—Its possessions were 
larger than they would have been had they lain west of 
Jordan; and this tribe had the honour of being settled by 
Moses himself in the first portion of land conquered. In 
the forest region, south of the Jabbok, “he dwelt as a 
lion” (cf. Genesis 30. 11; 49. 19). Notwithstanding, they 
faithfully kept their engagement to join the ‘“‘heads of 
the people” in the inyasion of Canaan. 22. Dam is a 
lion’s whelp—His proper settlement in the south of 
Canaan being too small, he by a sudden and successful 
irruption, established a colony in the northern extremity 
of the land. This might well be described as the leap of 
a young lion from the hills of Bashan, 23. of Naphtali 
he said—The pleasant and fertile territory of this tribe 
lay to “the west,’ on the borders of lakes Merom and 
Chinnereth, and to ‘the south” of the northern Danites, 
24, 25. of Asher he said—The condition of this tribe is 
described as combining all the elements of earthly felicity. 
dip his foot in oil—These words allude either to the pro- 
cess of extracting the oil by foot presses, or to his district 
as particularly fertile, and adapted to the culture of the 
olive. shoes of iron and brass—These shoes suited his 
rocky coast from Carmel to Sidon. Country people as 
well as ancient warriors had their lower extremities pro- 
tected by metallic greaves (1 Samuel 17. 6; Ephesians 6, 15) 
and iron-soled shoes, 26-29. There is mone like unto 
the God of Jeshurum—The chapter concludes with a 
congratulatory address to Israel on their peculiar happi- 
ness and privilege in having Jehovah for their God and 
protector. who rideth upon the heaven in thy help— 
an evident allusion to the pillar of cloud and fire, which 
was both the guide and shelter of Israel. 28. the fount- 
nin of Jacoh—the posterity of Israel shall dwell in a 
blessed and favoured land. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-12. Moses rrom Mount NEBO VIEWETH THE 
LAND. 1. Moses went up from the plains of Moab— 
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‘The Death of Moses. 


This chapter appears from internal evidence to have been 
written subsequently to the death of Moses, and it prob- 
ably formed, at one time, an introduction to the book of 
Joshua, unto the mountain of Nebo, to the top of Pis- 
gah—lit., the head or summit of the Pisgah,—i.e., the 
height (cf. Numbers 23. 14; ch. 3. 17-27; 4. 49). The general 
name given to the whole mountain range east of Jordan, 
was Abarim (cf. ch. 32. 49), and the peak to which Moses 
ascended was dedicated to the heathen Nebo, as Balaam’s 
standing-place had been consecrated to Peor. Some mod- 
ern travellers have fixed on Jebel-Attarus, a high moun- 
tain south of the Jabbok (Zurka), as the Nebo of this pas- 
sage. [BURCKHARDT, SEETZEN, &c.] But it is situated 
too far north for a height which, being deseribed as “over 
against Jericho,” must be looked for above the last stage 
of the Jordan. the Lord showed him all the land of 
Gilead—That pastoral region was discernible at the 
northern extremity of the mountain-line on which he 
stood, till it ended, far beyond his sight in Dan. West- 
ward, there were on the horizon, the distant hills of “all 
Naphtali.”” Coming nearer, was “the land of Ephraim 
and Manasseh,.” Immediately opposite was ‘all the land 
of Judah,” & title at first restricted to the portion of this 
tribe, beyond which were “ the utmost sea” (the Mediter- 
ranean) and the Desert of the “‘South.’’? These were the 
four great marks of the future inheritance of his people, 
on which the narrative fixes our attention. Immediately 
below him was “the circle” of the plain of Jericho, with 
its oasis of palm trees; and far away on his left, the last 
inhabited spot before the great desert “ Zoar,”’ The fore- 
ground of the picture alone was clearly discernible. There 
was no miraculous power of vision imparted to Moses. 
That he should see all that is described is what any man 
could do, if he attained sufficient elevation. The atmos- 
phere of the climate is so subtle and free from vapour, 
that the sight is carried to a distance of which the be- 
holder, who judges from the more dense air of Europe, 
ean form no idea. [VERE Monro.] But between himand 
that “good land” the deep valley of the Jordan inter- 
vened; “che was not to go over thither.” 5. So Moses 
died—After having governed the Israelites forty years 
6. he buried him—or, “he was buried in a valley,” é e., 
a ravine or gorge of the Pisgah. Some think that he en- 
tered a cave and there died, being, according to an ancient 
tradition of Jews and Christians, buried by angels (Jude 
9; Numbers 21. 20), no man knoweth of his sepulchre 
unto this day—This concealment seems to have been 
owing to a special and wise arrangement of Providence, 
to prevent its being ranked among “holy places,” and 
made the resort of superstitious pilgrims or idolatrous 
veneration, in after ages, 8. wept for Moses thirty days 
—seven days was the usual period of mourning, but for 
persons in high rank or official eminence, it was extended 
to thirty (Genesis 50. 3-10; Numbers 20, 29). 9. Joshua 
was full of the spirit of wisdom—He was appointed to 
a peculiar and extraordinary office; he was not the sue- 
cessor of Moses, for he was not a prophet or civil ruler, 
but the general or leader, called to head the people in the 
war of invasion, and the subsequent allocation of the 
tribes. 10-12, there arose not a prophet since—In what- 
ever light we view this extraordinary man, the eulogy 
pronounced in these inspired words will appear just. No 
Hebrew prophet or ruler equalled him in character, offi- 
cial dignity, as well as knowledge of God’s will and oppor- 
tunities of announcing it. 


JOSHUA I, IL. 


Rahab Conceals the Two Spies, - 


THE 


BOOK OF 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-18. THE LoRD APPOINTS JOSHUA TO SUCCEED 
Mosss. 1. Now after the death of Moses—Joshua having 
been already appointed and designated leader of Israel 
(Numbers 27. 18-23), in all probability Assumed the reins of 
government immediately *‘ after the death of Moses.” the 
servant of the Lord—this was the official title of Moses, 
as invested with a special mission to make known the 
will of God; and it conferred great honour and authority. 
the Lord spake unto Joshua—probably during the 
period of public mourning, and either by a direct revela- 
tion to the mind of Joshua, or by means of Urim and 
Thummim (Numbers 27, 21), This first communication 
gave a pledge that the Divine instructions which, accord- 
ing to the provisions of the theocracy, had been imparted 
to Moses, would be continued to the new leader, though 
God might not perhaps speak to him “mouth to mouth” 
(Numbers 12,8). Joshua—The original name, Oshea 
(Numbers 13.8), which had been, according to Eastern 
usage, changed like those of Abram and Sarai (Genesis 
17. 5-15) into Jehoshua or Joshua, t.e., God’s salvation, 
was significant of the services he was to render, and 
typified those of a greater Saviour (Hebrews 4.8), Moses’ 
minister—i. c., his official attendant, who, from being 
eonstantly employed in important services, and early 
initiated into the principles of the government, would 
be well trained for undertaking the leadership of Israel. 
2-9. Now therefore arise, go over this Jordan—Joshua’s 
mission was that of a military leader. This passage re- 
cords his call to begin the work, and the address contains 
a literal repetition of the promise made to Moses (Deu- 
teronomy 11. 24, 25; 31.6-8; 28). 3,4. Ewery place that 
the sole of your foot shall tread upon have I given 
you—meaning, of course, not universal dominion, but 
‘only the territory comprised within the boundaries here 
specified (see on Deuteronomy 19.8, 9). all the land of 
the Hittites—These occupied the southern extremities, 
and were the dominant tribe, of Canaan. Their superior 
power and the extent of their dominions are attested by 
the mention of them under the name of Khita, on the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and still more frequently on the 
Egyptian inscriptions of the 18th and 19th Dynasties. 
What life and encouragement must have been imparted 
to Joshua by the assurance that his people, who had been 
overwhelmed with fear of that gigantic race, were to 
possess “all the land of the Hittites!’ 5-9. There shall 
net any be able to stand before thee—Canaan was 
theirs by a Divine grant; and the renewed confirmation 
of that grant to Joshua, when about to lead the people 
into it, intimated not only a certain but an easy con- 
quest. It is remarkable, however, that his courage and 
hope of victory were made to depend (see on Deuteronomy 
17. 19) on his firm and inflexible adherence to the law‘of 
God, not only that regarding the extirpation of the 
Canaanites, but the whole Divine code. 10-18. Then 
Joshua commanded the officers of the people—These 
were the Shoterim (see on Exodus 5.6; Deuteronomy 
20,5). command the people, saying, Prepare you 
victuals—not manna, which, though it still fell, would 
not keep; but corn, sheep, and articles of food procurable 
in the conquered countries. for within three days ye 
shall pass over this Jordan—(i, e., the third day accord- 
ing to Hebrew idiom)—the time allotted for getting ready 
ere the encampment in Abel-Shittim broke up, and they 
removed to the desert bank of the river where no victuals 
could be got. At the same time Joshua himself convened 
the two and a half tribes which had settled east of Jor- 
dan, to remind them of their engagement (Numbers 32, 
1442); to assist their brethren in the conquest of western 


JOSHUA. 


Canaan. Their readiness to redeem their pledge, and the 
terms in which they answered the appeal of Joshua, dis- 
played to great advantage their patriotic and pious feel- 
ings at so interesting a crisis. ye shall pass armed— 
i. e., officered or marshalled under five leaders in the old 
and approved caravan order (see on Exodus 13.18), all 
the mighty men of valour—The words are not to be in- 
terpreted strictly as meaning the whole, but only the 
flower or choice of the fighting men (see on ch. 4. 12, 18). - 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-7. RAHAB RECEIVES AND CONCEALS THE TWO 
SPIES, 1. Joshua sent two men to spy secretly—Faith 
is manifested by an active, persevering use of means 
(James 2. 22); and accordingly Joshua, while confiding in 
the accomplishment of the Divine promise (ch. 1.3), 
adopted every precaution which a skilful general could 
think of to render his first attempt in the invasion of 
Canaan successful, Two spies were despatched to re- 
connoitre the country, particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Jericho; for in the prospect of investing that place, it 
was desirable to obtain full information as to its site, its 
approaches, the character and resources of its inhabit- 
ants. This mission required the strictest privacy, and it 
seems to have been studiously concealed from the know- 
ledge of the Israelites themselves, lest any unfavourable 
or exaggerated report, publicly circulated, might have 
dispirited the people, as that of the spies did in the days 
of Moses. Jericho—Some derive this name from a word 
signifying “‘new moon,’ in reference to the crescent-like 
plain in which it stood, formed by an amphitheatre of 
hills; others from a word signifying ‘‘its scent,’ on ac- 
count of the fragrance of the balsam and palm trees in 
which it was embosomed.. Its site was long supposed to 
be represented by the small mud-walled hamlet Er-Riha; 
but recent researches have fixed on a spot about half an 
hour’s journey westward, where large ruins exist, and 
about six or eight miles distant from the Jordan. It was 
for that age a strongly-fortified town, the key of the east- 
ern pass through the deep ravine, now called Wady-Kelt, 
into the interior of Palestine, they came into an har- 
lot’s house—Many expositors, desirous of removing the 
stigma of this name from an ancestress of’ the Saviour 
(Matthew 1, 5), have called her a hostess or tavern-keeper, 
But seriptural usage (Leviticus 21.7-14; Deuteronomy 23, 
18; Judges 11.1; 1 Kings 3.16), the authority of the Sep- 
tuagint, followed by the apostles (Hebrews 11.31; James 
2. 25), and the immemorial style of Eastern khans, which 
are never kept by women, establish the propriety of the 
term employed in our version. Her house was probably 
recommended to the spies by the convenience of its situ- 
ation, without any knowledge of the character of the in- 
mates. Buta Divine influence directed them in the choice 
of that lodging-place. 2, 3. It was told to the king—By 
the sentinels who at such a time of threatened invasion 
would be posted on the eastern frontier, and whose duty 
required them to make a strict report to headquarters of 
the arrival of all strangers. 4-6. The woman took the 
two men and hid them—iit., him, i. e., each of them in 
separate places, of course previous to the appearance of 
the royal messengers, and in anticipation of a speedy 
search after her guests. According to Eastern manners, 
which pay an almost superstitious respect to a woman’s 
apartment, the royal messengers did not demand admit- 
tance to search, but asked her to bring the foreigners out, 
6. she had brought them to the top of the roof of the 
house, and hid them with the stalks of flax—Flax, 
with other vegetable productions, is at a certain season 
spread out on the flat roofs of Eastern houses to be dried 
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in the sun; and, after lying awhile, it is piled up in nu- 
merous little stacks, which, from the luxuriant growth 
of the flax, rise to a height of three or four feet. Behind 
some of these stacks Rahab concealed the spies. the 
time of shutting the gates—the gates of all Oriental 
cities are closed at sunset, after which there is no possi- 
bility either of admission or egress. the men went out— 
This was a palpable deception. But, as lying is a com- 
mon vice among heathen people, Rahab was probably 
unconscious of its moral guilt, especially as she resorted 
to it as a means for screening her guests; and she might 
deem herself bound to do it by the laws of Eastern hos- 
pitality, which make it a point of honour to preserve the 
greatest enemy, if he has once eaten one’s salt. Judged 
by the Divine law, her answer was a sinful expedient; 

' but her infirmity being united with faith, she was gra- 
ciously pardoned and her service accepted (James 2, 25), 
7%. The men pursued after them the way to Jordan 
unto the fords—That river is crossed at several well- 
known fords. The first and second immediately below 
the sea of Galilee; the third and fourth immediately 
above and below the pilgrims’ bathing-place, opposite 
Jericho. as soon as they which pursucd after them 
were gone, they shut the gate—This precaution was to 
ensure the capture of the spies, should they have been 
lurking in the city. 

8-21. THE COVENANT BETWEEN HER AND THEM, 8-13. 
She came up unto them to the roof and said—Rahab’s 
dialogue is full of interest, as showing the universal panic 
and consternation of the Canaanites on the one hand (ch, 
24.11; Deuteronomy 2. 25), and her strong convictions on 
the other, founded on a knowledge of the Divine promise; 
and the stupendous miracles that had opened the way of 
the Israelites to the confines of the promised land. She 
was convinced of the supremacy of Jehovah, and her 
earnest stipulations for the preservation of her relatives 
amid the perils of the approaching invasion, attest the 
sincerity and strength of her faith, 14. The men an- 
swered, Qur life for yours, if ye utter not this our 
business— This was a solemn pledge—a virtual oath, 
though the name of God is not mentioned; and the words 
“if ye utter not this our business,’ were added, not as a 
condition of their fidelity, but as necessary for her safety, 
which might be endangered if the private agreement was 
divulged. 15 Her house was on the wall—In many 
Oriental cities houses are built on the walls with over- 
hanging windows; in others the town wall forms the 
back wall of the house, so that the window opens into the 
country. Rahab’s was probably of this latter description, 
and the cord or rope sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of a man. 16-21. She said—rather “ she had said,’ for 
what follows must have been part of the previous conver- 
sation. get you to the mountain—A range of white 
limestone hills extends on the north, called Quarantania 
(now Jebel-karantu), rising to a height of from 1200 to 1500 
feet, and the sides of which are perforated with caves. 
Some one peak adjoining, was familiarly known to the 
inhabitants as “the mountain.’’ The prudence and pro- 
priety of the advice to flee in that direction rather than to 
the ford, were made apparent by the sequel. 21. She 
bound the scarlet line in the window—Probably soon 
after the departure of the spies. It was not formed, as 
some suppose, into network, as a lattice, but simply to 
hang down the wall. Its red colour made it conspicuous, 
and it was thus a sign and pledge of safety to Rahab’s 
house, as the bloody mark on the lintels of the houses of 
the Israelites in Egypt to that people. 


CHAPTER*TII: 


Ver. 1-6, JOSHUA COMES TO JORDAN. 1. Joshua. rose 
early in the morning—i. e., on the day following that on 
which the spies had returned with their encouraging re- 
port, the camp was broken up in “Shittim” (the acacia 
groves), and removed to the eastern bank of the Jordan, 
The duration of their stay is indicated (v. 2), being, ac- 
cording to Heb, reckoning, only one entire day, including 
the evening of arriyaland the morning of the passage; 
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The Jordan Divided 


and such a time would be absolutely necessary for so 
motley an assomblage of men, women, and children, with 
all their gear and cattle to make ready for going into an 
enemy’s country, 2-4 the officers went through the 
host, and commanded the people—The instructions 
given at this time and in this place were different from 
those described (ch. 1, 11), when ye see the ark, and 
the priests the Levites bearing it, &c.—The usual posi- 
tion of the ark, when at rest, was in the centre of the 
camp; and, during a march, in the middle of the proces- 
sion, On this occasion it was to occupy the van, and be 
borne not by the Kohathite Levites, but the priests, as on 
all solemn and extraordinary occasions (cf. Numbers 4. 
15; ch. 6.6; 1 Kings 8, 3-6), then ye shall go after it, yet 
there shall bea space between it and you—These in- 
structions refer exclusively to the advance into the river, 
The distance which the people were to keep in the rear of 
the ark was nearly a mile; had they crowded too near the 
ark, the view would have been intercepted, and this in- 
tervening space, therefore, was ordered, that the chest 
containing the sacred symbols might be distinetly visible 
to all parts of the camp, and be recognized as their guide 
in the untrodden way. 5. Joshua said unto the people 
—rather ‘“‘had said,’ for as he speaks of ‘‘ to-morrow,” the 
address must have been made previous to the day of 
crossing, and the sanctification was in all probability the 
same as Moses had commanded before the giving of the 
law, consisting of an outward cleansing (Exodus 19, 10-15) 
preparatory to that serious and devout state of mind with 
which so great a manifestation should be witnessed. 6. 
Joshua spake unto the priests—This order to the priests 
would be given privately, and involving as it did an im- 
portant change in the established order of mareh, it must 
be considered as announced in the name and by the au- 
thority of God. Moreover, as soon as the priests stepped 
into the waters of Jordan they were to stand still. The 
ark was to accomplish what had been done by the rod of 
Moses. 

7,8. THE LORD ENCOURAGETH JOSHUA. %, 8. The Lord 
said to Joshua, This day will I magnify thee in the 
sight of all Israel—Joshua had already received distin- 
guished honours (Exodus 24. 13; Deuteronomy 31.7). But 
a higher token of the Divine favour was now to be publicly 
bestowed on him, and evidence given in the same unmis- 
takable manner, that his mission and authority were 
from God as was of Moses (Exodus 14. 81). 

9-13. JOSHUA ENCOURAGETH THE PEOPLE. 9-13. Come 
hither, and hear the words of the Lord—It seems that 
the Israelites had no intimation how they were to cross 
the river till shortly before the event. The premonitory 
address of Joshua, taken in connection with the miracu- 
lous result exactly as he had described it, would tend to 
increase and confirm their faith in the God of their fathers 
as not a dull, senseless, inanimate thing like the idols of 
the nations, but a Being of life, power, and activity to de- 
fend them and work for them, 

1417. THE WATERS OF JORDAN ARE DIVIDED. 14. 
And it came to pass, when the people removed from 
their tents, &c.—To understand the scene described we 
must imagine the band of priests with the ark on their 
shoulders, standing on the depressed edge of the river, 
while the mass of the people were at a mile’s distance, 
Suddenly the whole bed of the river was dried up; aspec- 
tacle the more extraordinary that it took place in the 
time of harvest, corresponding to our April or May— 
when “the Jordan overfioweth all its banks.” The origi- 
nal words may be more properly rendered “fills all its 
banks,” its channel, snow-fed from Lebanon, is at its 
greatest height—brimful; a translation which gives the 
only true description of the state of Jordan in harvest as 
observed by modern travellers. The river about Jericho 
is, in ordinary appearance, about 50 or 60 yards in breadth. 
But as seen in harvest, it is twice as broad ; and in ancient 
times, when the hills on the right and left were much 
more drenched with rain and snow than since the forests 
have disappeared, the river must, from a greater accession 
of water, have been broader still than at harvest-time in 
the present day. | 16. the waters which came down 





Twelve Stones taken for a Memorial. 


from above—i. e., the Sea of Galilee “stood and rose up 
ina heap,” a firm, compact barrier (Exodus 15, 8; Psalm 
' 78, 13), “very far,’’ high up the stream; “from the city 
Adam, that is beside Zaretan,” near mount Sartabeh, in 
the northern part of the Ghor (1 Kings 7. 46); 7. ¢.,.a dis- 
tance of thirty miles from the Israelitish encampment; 
and “those that came down towards the sea of the desert”’ 
—the Dead Sea—failed and were cut off (Psalin 114, 2, 3). 
The river was thus dried up as far as the eye could reach. 
This was a stupendous miracle; Jordan takes its name, 
“the Descender,” from the force of its current, which, 
after passing the Sea of Galilee, becomes greatly increased 
as it plunges through twenty-seven ‘horrible rapids and 
cascades,” besides a great many lesser through a fall of 
1000 feet, averaging from four to five miles an hour. 
[Lyncu.] When swollen “in time of harvest,” it flows 
with a vastly accelerated current. 17. the priests and 
all the Israclites passed on dry ground—the river about 
Jericho has a firm pebbly bottom, on which the host might 
pass without inconvenience when the water was cleared 
off. the people passed over right against Jericho—The 
exact spot is unknown; but it cannot be that fixed by 
Greek tradition—the pilgrims’ bathing-place—both be- 
cause it is too much to the north, and the eastern banks 
are there sheer precipices of 10 or 15 feet high. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-8. TWELVE STONES TAKEN FOR A MEMORIAL OUT 
OF JORDAN. 1, 2. The Lord spake unto Joshua, Take 
you twelve men—each representing a tribe; they had 
been previously chosen for this service (ch. 3.12), and the 
repetition of the command is made here solely to intro- 
duce the account of its execution. Though Joshua had 
been divinely instrueted to erect a commemorative pile, 
the representatives were not apprised of the work they 
were to do till the time of the passage. 4,5. Joshua 
called the twelve men—They had probably, from a feel- 
ing of reverence, kept back, and were standing on’ the 
eastern bank, They were now ordered to advance. and 
picking up each a stone, probably as large as he could 
carry, from around the spot ‘‘where the priests stood,” 
pass over before the ark, and deposit the stones in the 
place of next encampment (vs. 19, 20), viz., Gilgal. 6, 7. 
that this may be a sign among you—The erection of 
cairns, or huge piles of stones, as monuments of remark- 
able incidents, has been common amongst all people, es- 
pecially in the carly and rude periods of their history. 
They are the established means of perpetuating the 
memory of important transactions, especially amongst 
the nomadic people of the East; and although there be 
no inscription engrayen on them, the history and object 
of such simple monuments are traditionally preserved 
from age to age. Similar was the purpose contemplated 
by the conveyance of the twelve stones to Gilgal: it was 
that they might be a standing record to posterity of the 
miraculous passage of the Jordan. 8. the children of 
Israel did so as Joshua commanded—that is, it was done 
by their twelve representatives. 

9, TWELVE STONES SET UPIN THE MIDST OF JORDAN. 
9. Joshua set up twelve stones in the place where the 
feet of the priests stood—In addition to the memorial 
just described, there was another memento of the mirac- 
ulous event, a duplicate of the former, set up in the river 
itself, on the very spot where the ark had rested. This 
heap of stones might have been a large and compactly- 
built one, and visible in the ordinary state of the river. 
As nothing is said whence these stones were got, some 
have imagined that they might have been gathered in 
the adjoining fields, and deposited by the people as they 
passed the appointed spot. they are there unto this day 
—at least 20 years after the event, if we reckon by the date 
of this history (ch. 24. 26), and much later, if the words in 
the latter clause were inserted by Samuel or Ezra. 

Ver. 10-13. THE PEOPLE PASS OVER. 10. the priests 
which bare the ark stood in the midst of Jordan—This 
position was well calculated to animate the people, who 
probably crossed below the ark, as well as to facilitate 
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God Magnifies Joshua, 


Joshua’s execution of the minutest instructions respect- 
ing the passage (Numbers 27, 21-23), The unfaltering con- 
fidence of the priests contrasts strikingly with the conduct 
of the people, who “hasted and passed over.” Their 
faith, like that of many of God’s people, was, through 
the weakness of nature, blended with fears. But perhaps 
their “haste”? may be viewed in a more favourable light, 
as indicating the alacrity of their obedience, or it might 
have been enjoined, in order that the whole multitude 
might passin one day. 11. the ark of the Lord passed 
over, and the priests in the presence of the people— 
The ark is mentioned as the efficient cause; it had been 
the first to move—it was the last to leave; and its move- 
ments arrested the deep attention of the people, who 
probably stood on the opposite bank, wraptin admiration 
and awe of this closing scene. [t was a great miracle, 
greater even than the passage of the Red Sea in this re- 
spect; that, admitting the fact, there is no possibility of 
rationalistic insinuations as to the influence of natural 
causes in producing it, as have been made in the former 
ease, 12,13, The children of Reuben ... passed over 
armed before the children of Israel—There is no pre- 
cedency to the other tribes indicated here; for there is no 
reason to suppose that the usual order of march was de- 
parted from; but these are honourably mentioned to 
show that, in pursuance of their engagement (ch. 1. 16-18), 
they had sent a complement of fighting men to accom- 
pany their brethren in the war of invasion, into the 
plains of Jericho—That part of the Arabah or Ghor, on 
the west, is about seven miles broad from the Jordan tc 
the mountain entrance at Wady-Kelt. Though now 
desert, this valley was in ancient times richly covered 
with wood—an immense palm forest, seven miles long, 
surrounded Jericho, 

14-24. Gop MAGNIFIES JOSHUA, 14-17. On that day 
the Lord magnified Joshua in the sight of all Israel—- 
It appeared clear, from the chief part he acted, that he: 
was the divinely-appointed leader; for even the priests, 
did not enter the river, or quit their position, except at. 
his command; and thenceforward his authority was as. 
firmly established as that of his predecessor. 18, It came- 
to pass when the priests that bare the ark were come- 
out of the midst of Jordan... that the waters of” 
Jordan returned umto their place— Their crossing,. 
which was the final act, completed the evidence of the- 
miracle; for then, and not till then, the suspended laws: 
of nature were restored, the waters returned to their place,. 
and the river flowed with as full a current as before. 19.. 
The people came out of Jordan on the tenth day of 
the first month—i. e., the month Nisan, four days before 
the passover, and the very day when the paschal lamb 
required to be set apart, the’ providence of God haying 
arranged that the entrance into the promised land should 
be at the feast. and encamped in Gilgal—the name is 
here given by anticipation (see on ch. 5.9). It was a tract 
of land, according to Josephus, fifty stadia (614 miles) from 
Jordan, and ten stadia (14% miles) from Jericho, at the 
eastern outskirts of the palm forest, now supposed to be 
the spot occupied by the village Riha. 20-24. Those 
twelve stones which they took out of Jordan did 
Joshua pitch in Gilgal—probably to render them more 
conspicuous, they might be raised on a foundation of 
earth or turf; and the pile was designed to.serve a double 
purpose—that of impressing the heathen with a sense of 
the omnipotence of God, while at the same time it would 
teach an important lesson in religion to the young and 
rising Israelites in after ages. 


CHAPTER V.. 


Ver. 1. THE CANAANITES AFRAID, 1k... the kings cf the 
Amorites which were on the side of Jordan westward 
and all the kings of the Canaanites by the sea—Under 
the former designation were included'the people who in- 
habited the mountainous region, and! under the Iatter 
those who were on the sea-coast of Palestine. heard that 
the Lord had dried up the waters of Jordan ,, . that 
their heart melted—They had probably reckoned on the 
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swollen river interposing for a time a sure barrier of de- 
fence. But seeing it had been completely dried up, they 
were completely paralyzed by so incontestable a proof 
that God was on the side of the invaders, In fact, the 
conquest had already begun in the total prostration of 
spirit among the native chiefs. “Their heart melted,” 
but unhappily not into faith and penitent submission. 
2-12. CIRCUMCISION IS RENEWED. 2. At that time— 
on the encampment being made after the passage. the 
Lord said unto Joshua, Make thee sharp knives— 
Stone knives, collect and make them ready. Flints have 
been used in the early times of all people; and although 
the use of iron was known to the Hebrews in the days of 
Joshua, probably the want of a sufficient number of me- 
tallic implements dictated the employment of flints on 
this occasion (cf. Exodus 4, 25), cireumecise again the 
children of Israel the second time—li/., return and cir- 
ecumcise. The command did not require him to repeat 
the operation on those who had undergone it, but to re- 
sume theobservance of the rite, which had been long dis- 
continued. The language, however, evidently points toa 
general circumcising on some previous occasion, which, 
though unrecorded, must have been made before the cele- 
bration of the passover at Sinai (cf. Exodus 12.48; Num- 
bers 9.5),as a mixed multitude accompanied the camp. 
“The second time” of general circumcising was at the 
entrance into Canaan, 3. at the hill—Probably one of 
the argillaceous hills that form the highest terrace of the 
Jordan, on a rising ground at the palm forest. 4-7. this 
is the cause why Joshua did cirocumcise—The omission 
to circumcise the children born in the wilderness might 
have been owing to the incessant movements of the 
people; but it is most generally thought that the true 
cause was a temporary suspension of the cgvenant with 
the unbelieving race who, being rejected of the Lord, 
were doomed to perish in the wilderness, and whose 
children had to bear the iniquity of their fathers (Num- 
bers 14. 33), though, as the latter were to be brought into 
the promised land, the covenant would be renewed with 
them. 8. when they had done circumcising all the 
peoplie—As the number of those born in the wilderness 
and uncircumcised must have been immense, a difficulty 
is apt to be felt how the rite could have been performed 
on such a multitude in so short atime. But it has been 
calculated that the proportion between those already cir- 
cumcised (under twenty when the doom was pronounced) 
and those to be circumcised, was one to four, and conse- 
quently the whole ceremony could easily have been per- 
formed in a day, Circumcision being the sign and seal 
of the covenant, its performance was virtually an infeoff- 
ment in the promised land, and its being delayed till their 
actual entrance into the country was a wise and gracious 
act on the part of God, who postponed this trying duty 
till the hearts of the people, animated by the recent 
astonishing miracle, were prepared to obey the Divine 
will. they abode in their places till they were whole 
—It is calculated that, of those who did not need to be 
circumcised, more than 50,000 were left to defend the 
camp, if an attack had been then made uponit. 9. The 
Lord said unto Joshua, This day have I rolled away 
the reproach of Egypt—The taunis industriously cast 
by that people upon Israel as nationally rejected by God 
by the cessation of cireumcision, and the renewal of that 
rite was a practical announcement of the restoration of 
the covenant. [KEIL.] Gilgal—No trace either of the 
name or site is now to be found; but it was about two 
miles from Jericho [JosSEPHUS], and well suited for an en- 
campment by the advantages of shade and water. It 
was the first plice pronounced “holy” in the Holy Land 
(v. 15). 10. kept the passover on the fourteenth day at 
even—The time fixed by the law(see Exodus 12. 18; Leyiti- 
cus 23.5; Numbers 28.16), Thus the national existence 
was commenced by a solemn act of religious dedication, 
11, 12. they did eat of the old corn of the land—Found 
in storehouses of the inhabitants who had fled into 
Jericho, parched corn--—New grain (see on Leviticus 23, 
10), probably lying in the fields. Reoasted—a simple and 
primitive preparation, much liked in the East. This 
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abundance of food led to the discontinuance of the 
manna; and the fact of its then ceasing, viewed in 
connection with its seasonable appearance in the bar- 
ren wilderness, is a striking proof of its miraculous 
origin. ; 

13-15. AN ANGEL APPEARS TO JOSHUA. 13. When 
Joshua was by Jericho—in the immediate vicinity of 
that city, probably engaged in surveying the fortifica- 
tions, and in meditating the best plan of a siege, there 
stood a man over against him with a sword drawn 
—It is evident from the strain of the context that this was 
not a mere vision, but an actual appearance; the sudden- 
ness of which surprised, but did not daunt, the intrepid 
leader. 14. the host of the Lord—either the Israelitish 
people (Exodus’7. 4; 12,41; Isaiah 55. 4), or the angels (Psalm 
148. 2), or both included, and the Captain of it was the angel 
of the covenant, whose visible manifestations were varied 
according to the occasion. His attitude of equipment be- 
tokened his approval of, and interest in, the war of inva- 
sion. Joshua fell on his face, and did worship—The 
adoption by Joshua of this absolute form of prostration 
demonstrates the sentiments of profound reverence with 
which the language and majestic bearing of the stranger 
inspired him. The real character of this personage was 
disclosed by His accepting the homage of worship (cf. 
Acts 10. 25,26; Revelation 19.10), and still further in the 
command, ‘Loose thy shoe from off thy foot.” (Exodus 
3. 5.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-7. JERICHO SHUT UP. 1. Now Jericho was 
straitly shut up—This verse is a parenthesis introduced 
to prepare the way for the directions given by the Captain 
of the Lord’s host. See, I have given into thine hand 
Jericho—the language intimates that a purpose already 
formed was about to be carried into immediate execu- 
tion; and that, although the king and inhabitants of 
Jericho were fierce and experienced warriors, who would 
make a stout and determined resistance, the Lord prum- 
ised a certain and easy victory over them. 3-5. Ye shall 
compass the city, all ye men of war,... thus shalt 
thou do six days, &c.—Directions are here given as to 
the mode of procedure, Heb.,“‘ horns of jubilee;” ie., the 
bent or crooked trumpets with which the jubilee was pro- 
claimed. It is probable that the horns of this animal 
were used at first; and that afterwards, when metallic 
trumpets were introduced, the primitive name, as well as 
form of them, was traditionally continued. The design 
of this whole proceeding was obviously to impress the 
Canaanites with a sense of the Divine omnipotence—to 
teach the Israelites a memorable lesson of faith and con- 
fidence in God’s promises, and,to inspire sentiments of 
respect and reverence for the ark, as the symbol of His 
presence. The length of time during which those circuits 
were made tended the more intensely to arrest the atten- 
tion, and to deepen the impressions, both of the Israelites 
and the enemy. The number seven was among the Israel- 
ites the symbolic seal of the covenant between God and 
their nation. [KEIL, HENGSTENBERG.] 6, 7. Joshua 
called the priests—The pious leader, whatever military 
preparations he had made, surrendered all his own views, 
at once and unreservedly, to the declared will of God, 

8-19. THE Ciry COMPASSED SIx DAYS, 8-11. the seven 
priests blowing the seven trumpets passed on before 
the Lord—before the ark, called ‘the ark of the coye- 
nant,” for it contained the tables on which the covenant 
was inscribed. The procession was made in deep and 
solemn silence, conformably to the instructions given to 
the people by their leader at the outset, that they were to 
refrain from all acclamation and noise of any kind, until 
he should give themasignal. It must have been a strange 
sight; no mound was raised, no sword drawn, no engine 
planted, no pioneers undermining—here were armed 
men, but no stroke given; they must walk and nct fight, 
Doubtless the people of Jericho made themselves merry 
with the spectacle. [Bishop HALL,] 12-14. Joshua rose 
early in the morning, and the priests took up the 
ark of the Lord—The second day’s procession seems to 
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have taken place in the morning. In all other respects, 
down even to the smallest details, the arrangements of 
the first day continued to be the rule followed on the other 
six. 15. On the seventh day they rose early, about 
the dawning of the day, and compassed the city 
seven times—On account of the seven circuits they had 
to make that day. It is evident, however, that the militia 
only of the Israelites had been called to the march—for it 
is inconceivable that two millions of people could have 
gone so frequently round the city in a day. 16. it came 
to pass at the seventh time, Joshua said unto the 
people, Shout; for the Lord hath given you the city 
—This delay brought out their faith and obedience in so 
remarkable a manner, that it is celebrated by the apostle 
(Hebrews 1i. 30), 17-19. the city shall be accursed—(See 
on Leviticus 27. 28, 29.) The ckerem, or anathema, was a 
devotion to utter destruction (Deuteronomy 7. 2; 20.173; i 
Samuel 15.3). When such a ban was pronounced against 
a hostile city, the men and animals were killed—no booty 
was allowed to be taken; the idols and all the precious 
ornaments on them were to be burned (Deuteronomy 7. 
25; ef. 1 Chronicles 14. 12); everything was either te be de- 
stroyed, or consecrated to the sanctuary. Joshua pro- 
nounced this ban on Jericho, a great and wealthy city, 
evidently by Divine direction, and the severity of the 
doom, accordant with the requirements of a law which 
was holy, just, and good, and justified net only by the 
fact of its inhabitants being part of a race who had filled 
up their iniquities, but by their resisting the light of the 
recent astonishing miracle at the Jordan. Besides, as 
Jericho seems to have been defended by reinforcements 
from all the country (ch. 24. 11), its destruction would par- 
alyze all the rest of the devoted people, and thus tend to 
facilitate the conquest of the land; showing, as so astound- 
ing a military miracle did, that it was done, not by man, 
but by the power and through the anger of God. 18. and 
ye, in any wise keep yourselves from the accursed 
thing—Generally they were at liberty to take the spoil 
of other cities that were captured (Deuteronomy 2 35; 3.7; 
ch. 8. 27). But this, as the first-fruits of Canaan, was made 
an exception; nothing was to be spared but Rahab and 
those in her house. A violation of these stringent orders 
would not only render the guilty persons obnoxious to 
the curse, but entail distress and adversity upon all 
Israel, by provokirg the Divine displeasure. These were 
the instructions given, or repeated (Deuteronomy 13. 17; 
7. 26), previously to the last act of the siege. 

20, 21. THE WALLS FALL Down. 20. Se the people 
shouted when the priests blew with the trumpets— 
Towards the close of the seventh circuit, the signal was 
given by Joshua, and on the Israelites’ raising their loud 
war-cry, the walls fell down, doubtless burying multitudes 
of the inhabitants in the ruins, while the besiegers, rush- 
ing in, consigned every thing animate and inanimate to 
indiscriminate destruction, (Deuteronomy 20, 16, 17.) Jew- 
ish writers mention it as an immemorial tradition, that 
the city fell on the Sabbath. It should be remembered 
that the Canaanites were incorrigible idolaters, addicted 
te the most horrible vices, and that the righteous judg- 
ment of God might sweep them away by the sword, as 
well as by famine or pestilence. There was merey min- 
gled with judgment in employing the sword as the instru- 
ment of punishing the guilty Canaanites, for while it was 
directed against one place, time was afforded for others to 
repent. 

22-95. RAHARISSAVED. 22,23. Joshua said, Gointo 
the harlot’s house, and bring out the woman, and all 
that she hath—It is evident that the town walls were not 
demolished universally, at least all at once, for Rahab’s 
house was allowed to stand until her relatives were res- 
cued according to promise. they brought out all her 
kindred, and left them without the camp of Israel—a 
temporary exclusion, in order that they might be cleansed 
from the defilement of their native idolatries, and gradu- 
ally trained for admission into the society of God’s peo- 
ple. 24. Burned the city and all therein—except the 
silver, gold, and other metals, which, as they would not 


burn, were added to the treasury of the sanctuary, 25. 
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Rahab dweileth in Israel unto this day—a proof that 
this book was written not long after the events related. 

26, 7. THE REBUILDER OF JERICHO CURSED. 26. Joshua 
adjured them at that time—i. e., imposed upon his coun- 
trymen a solemn oath, binding on themselves as well as 
their posterity, that they would never rebuild that city. 
Its destruction was designed by God to be a permanent 
memorial of His abhorrence of idolatry and its attendant 
vices. Cursed be the man that riseth up and buildeth 
this city Jericho—i, c., makes the daring attempt to build. 
he shall lay the foundation in his first-born, and in 
his youngest som shall he set up the gates of it—shall 
become childless—the first beginning being marked by 
the death of his eldest son, and his only surviving child 
dying at the time of its completion. This curse was ac- 
complished 550 years after its denunciation. (See on 1 
Ikings 16. 34.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. lL. AcHAN’s TRESPASS. 1. The children of Israel 
committed a trespass im the accursed thing—There was 
one transgressor against the cherem, or ban, on Jericho, 
and his transgression brought the guilt and disgrace of 
sin upon the whole nation. Acham—called afterwards 
Achar (trouble) (i Chronicles 2,7). Zabdi—or Zimri (1 
Chronicles 2.6), Zerah—or Zarah,son of Judah and Ta- 
nar (Genesis 38. 30.) His genealogy is given probably to 
show that from a parentage so infamous the descendants 
would not be carefully trained in the fear of God. 

2-26. THEISRAELITES SMITTEN ATAI. 2. Joshua sent 
men from Jericho to Ai—After the sacking of Jericho, 
the next step was to penetrate into the hills above. Ac- 
cordingly, spies went up the mountain pass to view the 
country. The precise site of Ai, or Hai, is indicated with 
sufficient clearness (Genesis 12.8; 13.3), and has been re- 
cently discovered in an isolated tell, called by the natives 
Tell-el-hajar, “the mount of stones,’ at two miles’, or 
thirty-five minutes’ distance, east-south-east from Bethel. 
[VAN DE VELDE.] Bethaven—(“house of vanity’’)—a 
name afterwards given derisively (Hosea 4. 15; 5.8; 10.5), 
on account of its idelatries, to Bethel, “house of God,” 
but here referred to another place, about six miles east of 
Bethel, and three north of Ai, 3. Let not all the people 
go up, for they are but few—As the population of Ai 
amounted to 12,000 (ch. 8. 25), it was a considerable town; 
though in the hasty and-distant reconnoitre made by the 
spies, it probably appeared small in comparison of Jericho, 
and this may have been the reason of their proposing so 
small a detachment tocapture it. 4,5. They fled before 
the men of Ai—An unexpected resistance, and the loss of 
thirty-six of their number diffused a panic, which ended 
in an ignominious rout. Chased them from before the 
gate even unto Shebarim—i. e., unto the “breakings” or 
“fissures” at the opening of the passes. and snrote them 
im the going down—i. e., the dceclivity or slope of the-deep, 
rugged adjoining wady. wherefore the hearts of the 
people melted and became as water—It is evident that 
the troops engaged were a tumultuary,undisciplined band, 
no better skilled in military affairs than the Bedouin 
Arabs, who become disheartened and flee on the loss of ten 
or fifteen men, But the consternation of the Israelites 
arose from another ecause—the evident displeasure of God, 
who withheld thataid on which they had confidently reck- 
oned. 6-9. Joshua rent his cilethes and fell to the 
earth before the ark, he and the elders—It is evident, 
from those tokens of humiliation and sorrow, that a sol- 
emn fast was observed on this occasion. The language of 
Joshua’s prayer is thought by many to savour of human 
infirmity, and to be wanting in that reverence and sub- 
mission he owed to God. But, although apparently 
breathing a spirit of bold remonstrance and complaint, 
it was in reality the effusion of a deeply humbled and 
afflicted mind, expressing his belief that God could not, 
atter having*so miraculously brought His people over 
Jordan into the promised land, intend to destroy them 
to expose them to the insults of their triumphant ene 
mies, and bring reproach upon his own name for incon 
stancy or unkindness to His people, or inability to resis 
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Achan Confesseth, and is Put to Death. 


their enemies. Unable to understand the cause of the 
present calamity, he owned the hand of God. 10-15. the 
Lord said unto Joshua, Get thee wp—The answer of the 
Divine oracle was to this effect: the crisis is owing not to 
unfaithfulness in Me, but sin in the people. The con- 
ditions of the covenant have been violated by the reser- 
vation of spoil from the doomed city, wickedness, em- 
phatically called folly, has been committed in Israel 
(Psalm 14.1), and dissimulation, with other aggravations 
of the crime, continues to be practised. The people are 
liable to destruction equally with the accursed nations of 
Canaan. (Deuteronomy 7. 26.) Means must, without de- 
lay, be taken to discover and punish the perpetrator of 
this trespass, that Israel may be released from the ban, 
and things be restored to their former state of prosperity. 
16-18. So Joshua rose early, nnd brought Israel by 
tribes—i. c., before the tabernacle. The lot being appealed 
to (Proverbs 16. 33), he proceeded in the inquiry from heads 
of tribes to heads of families, and from heads of house- 
holds in succession to one family, and to particular persons 
in that family, until the criminal was found to be Achan, 
who, on Joshua’s admonition, confessed the fact of having 
secreted for his own use, in the floor of his tent, spoil 
both in garments and money. How dreadful must have 
been his feelings when he saw the slow but certain pro- 
cess of discovery! (Numbers 32, 23.) 12. Joshua said 
unto Achan, My son, give glory to God—a form of adju- 
ration to tell the truth. 21. A goodly Babylonish gar- 
ment—lii.,a mantle of Shinar. The plain of Shinar was 
in early times celebrated for its gorgeous robes, which 
were of brilliant and various colours, generally arranged 
in figured patterns, probably resembling those of modern 
Turkey carpets, and the colours were either interwoven 
in the loom or embroidered with the needle. twohun- 
dred shekels of silwer—equivalent to £22 10s. sterling, 
according to the old Mosaic shekel, or the half of that 
sum, reckoning by the common shekel. A wedge ef gold 
—lit., an ingot or bar in the shape of a tongue, 22, 23. 
Joshua sent messengers, and they ran unto the tent 
—from impatient eagerness not only to test the truth 
of the story, but to clear Israel from the imputation of 
guilt. Having discovered the stolen articles, they laid 
them out before the Lord, “as a token of their belonging 
to Him” on account of the ban, 24-26. Joshua, and all 
Israel with him, teok Achan—himself with his children 
and all his property, cattle as well as movables, were 
brought into one of the long broad ravines that open into 
the Ghor, and after being stoned to death (Numbers 15. 
30-35), his corpse, with all belonging to him, was consumed 
to ashes by fire, “ All Israel”? were present, not only as 
spectators, but active agents, as many as possible, in in- 
flicting the punishment—thus testifying their abhorrence 
of the sacrilege, and their intense solicitude to regain the 
Divine fayour. As the Divine law expressly forbade 
the children to be put to death for their father’s sins 
(Deuteronomy 24.16), the conveyance of Achan’s “sons 
and daughters” to the place of execution might be only as 
spectators, that they might take warning by the parental 
fate; or, if they shared his punishment (ch. 22. 20), they 
had probably been accomplices in his crime, and, indeed, 
he could scarcely have dug a hole within his tent without 
his family being privy to it. They raised over him a 
great heap of stones—It is customary to raise cairns over 
the graves of criminals or infamous persons in the East 
still. The name of that place was ealled, The valley 
of Achor (trouble) unto this €day—So painful an episode 
would give notoriety to the spot, and it is more than once 
noticed by the sacred writers ofa laterage. (Isaiah 65.10; 
Hosea 2. 15.) : 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-28. Gop ENCOURAGETH JOSHUA, 1. The Lord 
said unto Joshua, Fear not—By the execution of justice 
on Achan, the Divine wrath was averted, the Israelites 
were reassured, defeat was succeeded by victory; and 
thus the case of Ai affords a striking example of God’s 
disciplinary government, in which chastisements for sin 
are often made to paye the way for the bestowment of 
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those temporal benefits, which, on account of sin, have — 
been withdrawn, or withheld foratime. Joshua, who had 
been greatly dispirited, was encouraged by a special com-, 
munication promising him (see ch.1.6; Deuteronomy 31, 
6-8) success in the next attempt, which, however, was to 
be conducted on different principles, take all the people 
of war with thee, and arise, go up to Ai—The number 
of fighting men amounted to 600,000, and the whole foree 
was ordered on this occasion, partly because the spies, in 
their self-confidence, had said that a few were sufficient 
to attack the place (ch. 7.3), partly to dispel any misgiv- 
ings which the memory of the late disaster might have 
created, and partly that the circumstance of the first 
spoil obtained in Canaan being shared amongst all, might 
operate both as a reward for obedience in refraining from 
the booty of Jericho, and as an incentive to future exer- 
tions. (Deuteronomy 6.10.) The rest of the people, in- 
cluding the women and children, remained in the camp 
at Gilgal. Being in the plains of Jericho, it was an ascent 
to Ai, which was ona hill. Lhave given into thy hand 
the king of Ai, and his people, and his city, amd his 
land... lay an ambush for the city—God assured him 
of its capture, but allowed him to follow his own tactics 
in obtaining the possession, 3. Se Joshua .,, choseout 
thirty thousand men of valour—Joshua despatched 
80,000 men under cover of night, to station themselves 
at the place appointed for the ambuscade, Out of this 
number a detachment of 5000 were sent forward to conceal 
themselves in the immediate precincts of the town, in 
order to seize the first opportunity of throwing them- 
selves intoit, 4. behind the city—is rendered (v.9) on 
the west of Ai.” between Beth-el and Ai—Beth-el, 
though lying quite near in the direction of west by north, 
cannot be seen from Tell-el-hajar; two rocky heights rise 
between both places, in the wady El-Murogede, just as 
the laying of an ambush to the west of Ai would re- 
quire, [VAN DE VELDE, ROBINSON.] 10. Joshua num- 
bered the people—i.e., the detachment of liers-in-wait; 
he did this, to be furnished with clear evidence after- 
wards, that the work had been done without any loss of 
men, whereby the people’s confidence in God would be 
strengthened, and encouragement given them to prose- 
cute the war of invasion with vigour. he and the elders 
of Israel—the chief magistrates and rulers, whose pres- 
ence and official authority were necessary to ensure that 
the cattle and spoil of the city might be equally divided 
betwixt the combatants and the rest of the people (Num- 
bers 31, 27)—a military rule in Israel, that would have been 
very liable to be infringed, if an excited soldiery, eager for 
booty, had been left to their own will. 11-14, There 
was a valley (lil., the valley) between them and Ai. 
Joshua went that night into the midst of the valley— 
Thedeep and steep-sided glen to the north of Tell-el-hajar, 
into which one looks down from the tell, fully agrees with 
this account. [VAN DE VELDE,] Joshua himself took up his 
position on the north sideof “ the ravine’”’—the deep chasm 
of the wady El-Murogede, “ that night’”—means, while it 
was dark, probably after midnight, or very early in the 
morning. (John 20,1.) The king of Ai, in the early dawn, 
rouses his slumbering subjects, and makes a hasty sally 
with all his people who were capable of bearing arms, once 
more tosurprise and annihilate them, ata timeappointed 
—either an hour concocted between the king and people of 
Ai and those of Beth-el, who were confederates in this 
enterprise, or perhaps they had fixed on the same time of 
day, as they had fought successfully against Israel on the 
former occasion, deeming it a lucky hour. (Judges 20. 38.) 
but he wist not that there were liers in ambush 
against him behind the city—It is evident that this 
king and his subjects were little experienced in war, 
otherwise they would have sent out scouts to reconnoitre 
the neighbourhood; at all events, would not have left 
their town wholly unprotezi¢d and open. Perhaps an 
ambuscade may have been a war stratagem hitherto un- 
known in that country, and amongst that people. 15-17. 
Joshua and all Isrnel made as if they were beaten 
before them—the pretended flight in the direction of the 
wilderness—i. e., south-east, into the Ghor, the desert 
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Ai taken, and its King hanged. ; 


valley of the Jordan, decoyed all the inhabitants of Ai 
‘out of the city, while the peopie of Beth-el hastened to 
participate in the expected victory. It is supposed by 
some, from “the city,” and not “cities,” being spoken of, 
that the effective force of Beth-el had been concentrated 
in Ai, as the two places were closely contiguous, and Ai 
the larger of the two. (See on ch. 12.16.) It may be re- 
marked, however, that the words, “or Beth-el,” are not 
in the Sept., and are rejected by some eminent scholars, 
‘as an interpolation not found in the most ancient MSS. 
18-25. Joshua stretched out the spear that he had in 
his hand toward the city—the uplifted spear had prob- 
‘ably a flag, or streamer on it, to render it the more con- 
spicnous from the height where he stood. At the sight 
of this understood signal the ambush nearest the city, 
informed by their scouts, made a sudden rush, and took 
possession of the city, telegraphing to their brethren, by 
raising a sinoke from the walls. Upon seeing this, the 
main body, who had been feigning a flight, turned round 
at the head of the pass upon their pursuers, while the 
25,000 issuing from their ambuscade, fell back upon their 
rear. Vhe Aites surprised, looked back, and found their 
situation now desperate. 23. the king of Ai they took 
alive, and brought him to Jeshua—to be reserved for a 
more ignominious death, as a greater criminal in God’s 
sight than his subjects. In the mingled attaclx from be- 
fore and behind, the whole men were massacred. 24. all 
‘the Iswaelites returned unto Ai, and smote it with the 
eGge of the sword—the women, children, and old per- 
sons left behind, amounting, in all, to 12,000 people. 
Joshua drew not his hand back—Perhaps, from the 
long continuance of the posture, it might have been 4 
means appointed by God, to animate the people, and kept 
up in the same devout spirit as Moses had shown, in lift- 


. ing up his hands, until the work of slaughter had been 


completed—the ban executed. (See on Exodus 17. 11, 12.) 
28. Joshua burnt Ai, and made it an heap for ever— 
“for ever” often signifies a long time. (Genesis 6. 3.) One of 
the remarkable things with regard to the tell we have iden- 
tified with Ai is its name; the tell of the heap of stones; 
@ name which to this day remains. [VAN DE VELDE.] 

2. THE KiInG HANGED. 29. The king of Ai he hanged 
on a tree—i. e., gibbeted. In ancient, and particularly 
Oriental wars, the chiefs, when taken prisoners, were 
usually executed. The Israelites were obliged, by the 
Divine law, to put them to death. The execution of the 
king of Ai would tend to facilitate the conquest of the 
land, by striking terror into the other chiefs, and making 
it appear a judicial process, in which they were inflicting 
the vengeance of God upon his enemies. take his car- 
eass down... and raise thereon a great heap of stones 
—It was taken down at sunset, according to the Divine 
command (Deuteronomy 21. 23), and cast into a pit dug 
“at the entering of the gate,” because that was the most 
public place. An immense cairn was raised over his 
grave—an ancient usage, still existing in -the East, 
whereby is marked the sepulchre of persons whose mem- 
ory is infamous. 

, 80,31. JosuuA BUILDS AN ALTAR, 30,31. Then Joshua 
built an altar unto the Lord God of Israel in mount 
Ebal—(See on Deuteronomy 27. 1. 2.) This spot was little 
short of twenty miles from Ai. The march through a 
hostile country, and the uninolested performance of the 
religious ceremonial observed at. this mountain, would be 
greatly facilitated, through the blessing of God, by the 
disastrous fall of Ai. The solemn duty was to be attended 
tw at the first convenient opportunity after the entrance 
into Canaan (Deuteronomy 27. 2); and with this view 
Joshua seems to have conducted the people through the 
mountainous region that intervened, though no details 
of the journey have been recorded. Ebal was on the 
north, opposite to Gerizim, which was on the south side 
of the town Sichem (Nablous), an altar of whole stones 
—according to the instructions given to Moses (Exodus 20, 
2%; Deuteronomy 27.5.) over which no man hath lifted 
mp any iron—i. ¢., iron tool. The reason of this was, that 
every altar of the true God ought properly to have been 
built of eartb (Exodus 20, 24); and if it was constructed of 
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stone, rough, unhewn stones were to be employed, that it 
might retain both the appearance and nature of earth, 
since every bloody sacrifice was connected with sin and 
death, by which man, the creature of earth, is brought to 
earth again. [KE1rL.] they offered thereon burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lord, and sacrificed peace offerings—This 
had been done when the covenant was established (Ex- 
odus 24.5); and by the observance of these rites (Deute- 
ronomy 27. 6), the covenant was solemnly renewed—the 
people were reconciled to God by the burnt offering, 
whilst, by this feast accompanying the peace or thank 
offering, a happy communion with God was enjoyed by 
all the families in Israel. 32. he wrote there upon the 
stones a copy ef the law—(see on Deuteronomy 27. 2-8); 
i. e., the blessings and curses of the law. Some think that, 
the stones which contained this inscription, were the 
stones of thealtar: but this verse seems rather to indicate 
that a number of stone pillars were erected alongside of 
the altar, and on which, after they were plastered, this 
duplicate of the law was inscribed. 33. all Isyvael, and 
their elders, and officers, and their judges, stood on 
this side the ark and on that side—One-half of Israel 
was ranged on Gerizim, and the other half on Ebal—along 
the sides and base of each. before the priesta and Le- 
vites—in full view of them. 34, afterward he read all 
the words of the law—caused the priests or Levites to 
read if. (Deuteronomy 27. 14.) Persons are often said in 
Seripture to do that which they only command to be 
done. 35. Where was not a word of ail that Moses 
commanded which Joshua read net—It appears that a 
much larger portion of the law was read on this oceasion 
than the brief summary inscribed on the stones; and this 
must have been the essence of the law as contained in 
Deuteronomy. (Deuteronomy 4. 44; 6.9; 27.8.) It was not 
written on the stones, but on the plaster. The immediate 
design of this rehearsal was attained by the performance 
of the act itself; it only related to posterity, in so far as 
the record of the event would be handed down in the 
book of Joshua, or the documents which form the ground- 
work of it. PHENGSTENBERG.] Thus faithfally did Joshua 
execute the instructions given by Moses. How awfully 
solemn must have been the assemblage and the occasion! 
The eye and the ear of the people being both addressed, 
it was calculated to leave an indelible impression; and 
with spirits elevated by their brilliant victories in the 
land of promise, memory would often revert to the 
striking scene on mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and in the 
vale of Sychar. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-29. THr KINGS ComMBINE AGAINST ISRAEL, 1, 
all the kings which were on this side—i, ¢., the western 
side of Jordan—tn the hilis, the valleys, and all the 
corsts of the great sea—This threefold distinction marks 
out very clearly a large portion of Canaan. The first 
designates the hill country, which belonged afterwards to 
the tribes of Judah and Ephraim: the second, all the low 
country from Carmel to Gaza; and the third, the shores 
of the Mediterranean, from the Isthmus of Tyre to the 
plain of Joppa. As for the tribes mentioned, see on ch, 3, 
10, heard (thereof )—that is, of the sacking of Jericho and 
Ai, as well as the rapid advance of the Israelites into the 
interior of the country. 2. they gathered themselves 
together to fight with Joshua and with Israeci with 
one accord—although divided by separate interests, and 
often at war with each other, a sense of common danger 
prompted them to suspend their mutual animosities, that 
by their united forces they might prevent the land from 
falling into the hands of foreign masters, 

8-15. THe GIBEONITES OBTAIN A LEAGUE BY CRAFT, 3- 
15. when the inhabitants of Gibeon heard—this town, 
as its name imports, was situated on a rocky eminence, 
about six miles north-west from Jerusalem, where the 
modern village of El-Jib now stands; it was the capital 
of the Hivites, and a large important city (ch. 10.2). It 
seems to have formed, in union with a few other towns in 
the neighbourhood, a free independent state (v. 17), and to 
have enjoyed a republican government (v, 11), they did 
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; 
work wilily—they acted with dexterous policy, seeking 
tne means of self-preseryation, not by force, whieh, they 
were convinced, would be unayailing, but by artful dip- 
lomacy, took old sacks upon their asses—Trayellers in 
the East transport their luggage on beasts of burden; the 
poorer sort stow all their necessaries, food, clothes, uten- 
sils together, in a woollen or hair-cloth sack, laid across 
the shoulders of the beast they ride upon. Wime bottles, 
old, rent, and bound up—Goatskins, which are better 
adapted for carrying liquor of any kind fresh and good, 
than either earthenware, which is porous, or metallic 
vessels, which are soon heated by the sun. These skin- 
bottles are liable to be rent when old and much used; and 
there are various ways of mending them, by inserting a 
new piece of leather, or by gathering together the edges 
of the rent and sewing them in the form of a purse, or 
by putting a round flat splinter of wood into the hole, 
old shoes clouted—Those who have but one ass or mule 
for themselves and baggage, frequently dismount, and 
walk—a circumstance which may account for the worn 
shoes of the pretended travellers, bread dry and 
mouldy—This must have been that commonly used by 
travellers—a sort of biscuit made in the form of large 
rings, about an inch thick, and four or five inches in di- 
ameter, Not being so well baked as our biscuits, it be- 
comes hard and mouldy from the moisture left in the 
dough. It is usually soaked in water previous to being 
used, 6-14. they went to Joshua unto the camp at 
Gilgal—Arrived at the Israclitish headquarters, the 
strangers obtained an interview with Joshua and the 
elders, to whom they opened their business. The men of 
Israel said unto the Hivites, Peradventure ye dwell 
among us—The answer of the Israelites implied that 
they had no discretion, that their orders were impera- 
tive, and that if the strangers belonged to any of the na- 
tive tribes, the idea of an alliance with them was unlaw- 
ful, since God had forbidden it (Exodus 23, 32; 34. 12; Deu- 
teronomy 7.2) 9%. from a wery far country thy ser- 
vants are come, because of the name of the Lord thy 
God—They pretended to be actuated by religious motives 
in seeking to be allied with his people. But their studied 
address is worthy of notice in appealing to instances of 
God’s miraculous doings at a distance, while they pass by 
those done in Canaan, as if the report of these had not yet 
reached their ears, 14, 15. the men took of their vic- 
tmals, and asked not counsel at the mouth of the Lord 
—the mouldy appearance of their bread was, after exam- 
ination, accepted as guaranteeing the truth of the story, 
and in this precipitate conclusion the Israelites were 
guilty of excessive eredulity and culpable negligence, in 
not asking by the high priest’s Urim and Thumminm the 
mind of God, before entering into the alliance. Itis not 
clear, however, that had they applied for Divine direction 
they would have been forbidden to spare and connect 
themselves with any of the Canaanite tribes who re- 
nounced idolatry and embraced and worshipped the true 
God. At least, no fault was found with them for making 
a covenant with the Gibeonites; while, on the other hand, 
the violation of it was severely punished (2 Samuel 21. 1; 
and ch, 11. 19, 20). 16,17. at the end of three days, they 
heard that they were neighbours, and dwelt among 
them—This information was obtained in their further 
progress through the country; for as v. 17 should be ren- 
dered, “‘ when the children of Israel journeyed they came 
to their cities.” Gibeon was about eighteen or twenty 
miles from Gilgal. Chephirah (ch. 18. 26; Ezra 2, 25; Ne- 
nemiah 7. 29). Beeroth (2Samuel 4. 2), now Hl Berich, about 
twenty minutes’ distance from El] Jib (Gibeon). Kirjath- 
jearim, “the city of forests,” now Kuryet-el-Enab. [RoB- 


INSON.] 18-27. the children of Israel smote them not— - 


The moral character of the Gibeonites’ stratagem was bad. 
The prinees of the congregation did not vindicate either 
the expediency or the lawfulness of the connection they 
had formed, but they felt the solemn obligations of their 
oath; and, although the popular clamour was loud against 
them, caused either by disappointment at losing the spoils 
of Gibeon, or by displeasure at the apparent breach of the 
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Divine commandment, they determined to adhere to their 
pledge, ‘‘beeause they had sworn by the Lord Ged of Is- 
rael.” The Israelitish princes acted conscientiously; they 
felt themselves bound by their solemn promise, but to 
prevent the disastrous consequences of their imprudent 
haste, they resolved to degrade the Gibeonites to a servile 
condition as a means of preventing their people from 
being ensnared into idolatry, and thus acted up, as they 
thought, to the true spirit and end of the law. hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—The menials who per- 
formed the lowest offices and drudgery in the sanctuary; 
whence they were called Nethinims (i Chronicles 9.2; 
Ezra 2.43; 8.20); i.e., given, appropriated, Their chas- 
tisement thus brought them into the possession of great 
religious privileges (Psalm 84, 10). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-5. Five Kinaes WAR AGAINST GIBEON. 1. Ado- 


ni-zedek—“ lord of righteousness,’’—nearly synonymous 
with Melchizedek, ‘king of righteousness.” Thesenames 
were common titles of the Jebusite kings. Jerusalem— 
The original name, ‘‘ Salem” (Genesis 14. 18; Psalm 76. 2), 
was superseded by that here given, which signifies “a 
peaceful possession,” or ‘‘a vision of peace,” in allusion, 
as some think, to the strikingly symbolic scene (Genesis 
22.14) represented on the mount whereon that city was 
afterwards built. inhabitants of Gibeon had made 
peace with Israel, and were amongst them—i.e., the 
Israelites—had made an alliance with that people, and 
acknowledging their supremacy, were living on terms of 
friendly intercourse with them. 2. they feared greatly— 
The dread inspired by the rapid conquests of the Israel- 
ites had been immensely increased by the fact of a state 
so populous and so strong as Gibeon having found it ex-. 
pedient to submit to the power and the terms of the in- 
vaders. as one of the royal cities—although itself a re- 
public (ch. 9. 3), it was large and well fortified, like those 
places in which the chiefs of the country usually estab- 
lished their residence. 3. wherefore Adoni-zedek sent, 
saying, Come up unto me, and help me—A combined 
attack was meditated on Gibeon, with a view not only to 
punish its people for their desertion of the native cause, 
but by its overthrow to interpose a barrier to the 
farther inroads of the Israelites. This confederacy 
among the mountaineers of Southern Palestine was 
formed and headed by the king of Jerusalem, because his 
territory was most exposed to danger, Gibeon being only 
six miles distant, and because he evidently possessed 
some degree of pre-eminence over his royal neighbours, 
5. the five kings of the Amorites—The settlement of 
this powerful and warlike tribe lay within the confines 
of Moab; but having also acquired extensive possessions 
on the south-west of the Jordan, their name, as the ruling 
power, seems to have been given to the region generally 
(2Samuel 21, 2), although Hebron was inhabited by Hit- 
tites or Hivites (ch. 11.19), and Jerusaiem by Jebusites 
(ch. 15. 63). 

6-9. JOSHUA RESCUES IT, 6-8. the men of Gibeon 
sent unto Joshua—Their appeal was urgent, and their 
claim to protection irresistible, on the ground, not only 
of kindness and sympathy, but of justice. In attacking 
the Canaanites, Joshua had received from God a general 
assurance of success (ch. 1.5). But the intelligence of so 
formidable a combination among the native princes seems 
to have depressed his mind with the anxious and dispirit- 
ing idea, that it was a chastisement for the hasty and in- 
considerate alliance entered into with the Gibeonites. 
It was evidently to be a struggle for life and death, not 
only to Gibeon, but to the Israelites. And in this view 
the Divine communication that was made to him was 
seasonable and animating. He seems to have asked the 
counsel of God, and received an answer, before setting out 
on the expedition. 9. Joshna therefore came upon 
them suddenly—This is explained in the following 
clause, where he is described as having accomplished, by 
a forced march of picked men, in one night, a distance of 





The Sun and Moon stand Still, 


twenty-six miles, which, according to the slow pace of 
Eastern armies and caravans, had formerly been a three 


» days’ journey (ch. 9. 17). 


10,1. Gop FIGHTS AGAINSY THEM WITH HAILSTONES. 
10, 11. The Lord discomfited them—/Heb., terrified, con- 
founded the Amorite allies, probably, by a fearful storm 
of lightning and thunder. So the word is usually em- 
ployed (1 Samuel 7. 10; Psalm 18, 13; 144, 6). and slew 
them with a great slaughter at Gibeon—This refers to 
the attack of the Israelites upon the besiegers. It is evi- 
dent that there had been much hard fighting around the 
heights of Gibeon, for the day was far spent ere the enemy 
took to flight. chased them along the way that goeth 
up to Beth-horon—i, e., the House of Caves, of which 
there are still traces existing. There were twocontiguous 
Villages of that name, upper and nether. Upper Beth- 
horon was nearest Gibeon—about ten miles distant, and 
approached by a gradual ascent through a long and pre- 
cipitous ravine, This was the first stage of the flight. 
The fugitives had crossed the high ridge of Upper Beth- 
horon, and were in full fight down the descent to Beth- 
horon the Nether. The road between the two places is so 
rocky and rugged, that there is a path made by means of 
steps cut in the rock. [RoBINsON.] Down this pass Joshua 
continued his victorious rout. Here it was that the Lord 
interposed, assistimg his people by means of a storm, 
which, having been’ probably gathering all day, burst 
with such irresistible fury, that ‘they were more which 
died with hailstones, than they whom the children of 
Israel slew with the sword.” The Oriental hail-storm is 
a terrific agent; the hailstones are masses of ice, large as 
walnuts, and sometimes as two fists; their prodigious 
size, and the violence with which they fall, make them 
always very injurious to property, and often fatal to life. 
The miraculous feature of this tempest, which fell on the 
Amorite army, was the entire preservation of the Israel- 
ites from its destructive ravages. 

12-15. THESuN AND Moon STAND STILL AT THE WorRD 
OF JOSHUA. 12-15. Then spake Joshua to the Lord... 
and said in the sight of all Israel, Sun, stand still... 
and thou, Moon—The inspired author here breaks off 
the thread of his history of this miraculous victory, to in- 
troduce a quotation from an ancient poem, in which the 
mighty acts of that day were commemorated, The pas- 
sage, which is parenthetical, contains a poetical deserip- 
tion of the victory which was miraculously gained by 
the help of God, and forms an extract from “ the book of 
Jasher,’’ i. e., ‘‘ the upright’”’—an anthology, or collection 
of national songs, in honour of renowned and eminently 
pious heroes. The language of a poem is not to be liter- 
ally interpreted, and therefore, when the sun and moon 
are personified, addressed as intelligent beings, and re- 
presented as standing still, the explanation is, that the 
light of the sun and moon was supernaturally prolonged 
by the same laws of refraction and reflection that ordi- 
narily cause the sun to appear above the horizon, when 
he is in reality below it. [KrErIL, BusH.] Gibeon (a hill) 
was now at the back of tne Israelites, and the height 
would soon have intercepted the rays of the setting sun. 
The valley of Ajalon (stags) was before them, and so near, 
that it was sometimes called “the valley of Gibeon.” 
(Isaiah 28. 21.) It would seean, from v. 14, that the com- 
mand of Joshua was in reality a prayer to God for the 
performance of this miracle; and: that, although the 
prayers of eminently good men like Moses often pre- 
vailed with God, never was there on any other occasion 
80 astonishing a display of Divine power made in behalf 
of his people, as in answer to the prayer of Joshua, Ver. 
15 is the end of the quotation from Jasher; and it is 
necessary to notice this, as the fact described in it is re- 
corded in due course, and the same words, by the sacred 
historian, v, 43. 

THE Five KinGs HANGED. Ver. 16-27. 16-27. these 
five kings hid themselves in a cave (Heb., the cave) at 
Makkedah—The pursuit was continued, without inter- 
ruption, to Makkedah, at the foot of the western moun- 
tains, where Joshua seems to have halted with the main 
body of his troops, while a detachment was sent forward 
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to scour the country in pursuit of the remaining strag- 
glers, a few of whom succeeded in reaching the neigh- 
bouring cities. The last act, probably the next day, was 
the disposal of the prisoners, among whom the five kings 
were consigned to the infamous doom of being slain (Deu- 
teronomy 20. 16, 17), and then their corpses suspended on 
five trees till the evening. 24. put your feet upon the 
necks of these kings—not as a barbarous insult, but a 


‘symbolical action, expressive of a complete victory (Deu- 


teronomy 33, 29; Psalm 110. 5; Malachi 4. 3). 

SEVEN MORE KINGS CONQUERED. Ver, 28-42, 28-42. 
that day Joshua took Makkedah—In this and the fol- 
lowing verses is described the rapid succession of victory 
and extermination which swept the whole of Southern 
Palestine into the hands of Israel. ‘All those kings and 
their land did Joshua take at one time, because’ the Lord 
God of Israel fought for Israel. And Joshua returned 


and all Israel with him, to the camp at Gilgal.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-9. DrvERS KINGS OVERCOME AT THE WATERS 
or MEROM. 1-9. And it came to pass, when Jabin 
king of Hazor had heard those things—The scene of 
the sacred narrative is here shifted to the north of Ca- 
naan, where a still more extensive confederacy was formed 
among the ruling powers, to oppose the further progress 
of the Israelites. Jabin (‘‘the Intelligent ’’), which seems 
to have been a hereditary title (Judges 4. 2), took the lead, 
from Hazor being the capital of the northern region (v, 10), 
It was situated on the borders of lake Merom. The other 
cities mentioned must have been in the vicinity, though 
their exact position is unknown, 2. the kings that 
were on the north of the mountains—the Anti-libanus 
district. the plains south of Chinneroth—the northern 
part of the Arabah, or valley of the Jordan, the walley 
—the lowand level country, including the plain of Sha- 
ron, borders of Dor on the west—the highlands of Dor, 
reaching to the town of Dor, on the Mediterranean coast, 
below mount Carmel, 3. the Canaanite on the east and 
on the west—a particular branch of the Canaanitish popu- 
lation who occupied the western bank of the Jordan as 
far northward as the sea of Galilee, and also the coasts of » 
the Mediterranean Sea. under Hermon—now Jebel-es- 
sheikh, was the northern boundary of Canaan on the east 
of the Jordan. land of Mizpeh—now Ccelo-Syria. 4, 5. 
they went out as the sand upon the sea-shore in mul- 
titude—The chiefs of these several tribes were summoned 
by Jabin, being all probably tributary to the kingdom of 
Hazor; and their combined forces, according to Josephus, 
amounted to 300,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 20,000 war 
chariots. with horses and chariots very many—The 
war chariots were probably like those of Egypt, made of 
wood, but nailed and tipped with iron. These appear for 
the first time in the Canaanite war, to aid this last deter- 
mined struggle against the invaders; and “it was the use 
of these which seems to have fixed the place of rendez- 
vous by the lake Merom (now Huleh), along whose level 
shores they could have full play for their force.” A host 
so formidable in numbers, as well as in military equip- 
ments, was sure to alarm and dispirit the Israelites. 
Joshua, therefore, was favoured with a renewal of the 
Divine promise of victory (v, 6), and thus encouraged, he, 
in the full confidence of faith, set out to face the enemy, 
to-morrow, about this time, will I deliver them up 
all slaim before Israel—As it was impossible to have 
marched from Gilgal to Merom in one day, we must sup- 
pose Joshua already moving northward, and within a 
day’s distance of the Canaanite camp, when the Lord 
gave him this assurance of success. With characteristic 
energy he made a sudden advance, probably during the 
night, and “on the morrow fell”? upon them like a thun- 
der-bolt, when scattered along the rising grounds (Sept.), 
before they had time to rally on the plain, In the sudden 
panic “the Lord delivered them into the hand of Israel, 
who smote them, and chased them,” The rout was com- 
plete; some went westward, over the mountains, above 
the gorge of the Leontes, to Sidon and Misrephoth-maim 
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(glass-smelting houses), in the neighbourhood, and others 
eastward tothe plainof Mizpeh. they left mone remain- 
ing—of those whom they overtook. All those who fell 
into their hands alive were slain. 9. Joshua did as the 
Lord (v. 6) bade him—Houghing the horses is done by 
cutting the sinews and arteries of their hinder legs, so 
that they not only become hopelessly lame, but bleed to 
death. The reasons for this special command were, that 
the Lord designed to lead the Israelites to trust in Him, 
not in military resources (Psalm 20,7); toshow that in the 
land of promise there was no use of horses, and, finally, 
to discourage their travelling, as they were to be an agri- 
cultural, not a trading people. 11. he burnt Mazor with 
fire—calmly and deliberately, doubtless, according to Di- 
vine direction, 13. as for the cities that steod still in 
their strength—lit., ‘on their heaps,” It wasa Phoenician 
eustom to build cities on heights, natural or artificial. 
[HENGSTENBERG.] 16. So Joshua took ail the land— 
Here follows a general view of the conquest. The division 
of the country there into five parts, viz., the hills, the 
land of Goshen, i. é., a pastoral land near Gibeon (ch. 10. 
41); the valley, the plains, the mountains of Israel, i. e., 
Carmel, rests upon a diversity of geographical positions, 
which is characteristic of the region. 17. from the mount 
Halak (HHeb., the smooth mountain), that gocth up to 
Seir—an irregular line of white naked hills, about eighty 
feet high, and seven or eight geographical miles in length, 
that cross the whole Ghor, eight miles south of the Dead 
Sea, probably “the ascent of Akrabbim.” [RoBINSON.] 
unto Baal-gad in the valley of Lebanon—the city or 
temple of the God of Destiny, in Baalbec. 23. Joshua 
took the whole land—The battle of the lake of Merom 
was to the north what the battle of Beth-horon was to 
the south ; more briefly told, but less complete in its con- 
sequences; but still the decisive conflict by which the 
whole northern region of Canaan fell into the hands of 
Israel. (STANLEY.] 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-6. THE Two KINGS WHOSE COUNTRIES MOSES 
Took AND DISPOSED OF, 1. Now these are the kings of 
the land which the children of Israel smote, and pos- 

- sessed their land on the other side Jordan—This chap- 
ter contains a recapitulation of the conquests made in the 
promised land, with the additional mention of some 
places not formerly noticed in the sacred history. The 
river Arnon on the south, and mount Hermon on the 
north, were the respective boundaries of the land acquired 
by the Israelites beyond Jordan (see on Numbers 21, 21; 
Deuteronomy 2. 36; 3. 6-16). 

7-24. THE ONE AND THIRTY KINGS ON THE WEST SIDE 
OF JORDAN, WHICH JOSHUA SMOTE. 7. Baal-gad even 
unto Halak—(see on ch. 11.17.) A listof thirty-one chief 
towns is here given; and, as the whole land contained a 
superficial extent of only fifteen miles in length, by fifty 
in breadth, it is evident that these capital cities belonged 
to petty and insignificant kingdoms. With a few excep- 
tions, they were not the scenes of any important events 
recorded in the sacred history, and therefore do not re- 
quire a particular notice. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-33. Bounps or rH LAND NOT YET GONQUERED. 
1. Now Joshua was old and stricken in years—He was 
probably above a hundred years old; for the conquest and 
survey ofthe land occupied about seven years, the partition 
one; and he died at the age of 110 years (ch, 24.29), The 
distribution, as well as the conquest of the land, was in- 
cluded in the mission of Joshua; and his advanced age 
supplied a special reason for entering on the immediate 
discharge of that duty, viz., of allocating Canaan amongst 
the tribes of Israel—not only the parts already won, but 
those also which were still to be conquered, 2-6. This is 
the land that yet remaineth—i. e.,to be acquired. This 
section forms a parenthesis, in which the historian briefly 
notices the districts yet unsubdued—viz,, first, the whole 
country of the Philistines—a narrow tract stretching about 
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XII—XIV. =‘ Inheritance of the Nine and a Half Tribes. 


sixty miles along the Mediterranean coast, and that of the 
Geshurites to the south of it (1 Samuel 27.8). Both included 
that portion of the country ‘‘ from Sihor which is before 
Egypt,” asmall brook near Il-Arish, which on the east 
was the southern boundary of Canaan, “to Ekron,” the 
most northerly of the five chief lordships or principalities 
of the Philistines, also the Avites: from (on) the south 
—The two clauses are thus connected in the Septuagint 
and many other versions, On being driven out (Deute- 
ronomy 2, 23), they established themselves in the south of 
Philistia. The second division of the unconquered coun- 
try comprised 2il the land of the Canaanites, and Me-= 
arah (the cave) that is beside the Sidomians—a moun- 
tainous region of Upper Galilee, remarkable for its caves 
and fastnesses, eastward unto Aphek (now Afka), in Le- 
banon, to the borders of the Ammonites—a portion of 
the north-eastern territory that had belonged to Og. The 
third district that remained unsubdued was, &. all the 
land of the Giblites—their capital was Gebal or Bylbcs 
(Gr.), on the Mediterranean, forty miles north of Sidon, 
all Lebanon towards the' sunrising—i. e., Anti-libanus; 
the eastern ridge, which has its proper termination in 
Hermon,’ entering in of Hamath—the valley of Baal- 
bee. 6,7. all the inhabitants of the hill country from 
Lebanon unto Misrephoth-maim (see on ch, 11,8)}—that 
is, ‘all the Sidonians and Pheenicians.” them will I 
drive out—The fulfilment of this promise was conditional. 
In the event of the Israelites proving unfaithful or dis- 
obedient they would not subdue the districts now speci- 
fied, and, in point of fact, the Israelites never possessed 
them, though the inhabitants were subjected to the power 
of David and Solomon. only divide thou it by lot unto 
the Israelites for an inheritamce—The parenthetic sec- 
tion being closed, the historian here resumes the main 
subject of this chapter—the order of God to Joshua to 
make an immediate allotment of the land. The method 
of distribution by lot was, in all respects, the best that 
could have been adopted, as it prevented all ground of 
discontent, as well as charges of arbitrary or partial con- 
duct on the part of the leaders; and its being announced 
in the life of Moses (Numbers 33, 4), as the system accord- 
ing to which the allocations to each tribe should bemade, 
was intended to lead the people to the acknowledgment 
of God as the proprietor of the land and having the entire 
right to its disposal. Moreover, a solemn appeal to the 
lot showed it to be the dictate, not of human but Divine 
wisdom. It was used, however, only in determining the 
part of the country where a tribe was to be settled—the 
extent of the settlement was to be decided on a different 
principle (Numbers 26, 54), and what proves the overruling 
control of God, each tribe received the possession pre- 
dicted by Jacob (Genesis 49.) and by Moses (Deuteronomy 
33), 8. with whom—feb., him.” The antecedent is 
evidently to Manassch, not, however, the half tribe just 
mentioned, but the other half; for the historian, led, as it 
were, by the sound of the word, breaks off to describe the 
possessions beyond Jordan already assigned to Reuben, 
Gad, and the half of Manasseh (see on Numbers 32.; Deu- 
teronomy 3. 8-17). It may be proper to remark that it was 
wise to put these boundaries on record, as, in case of any 
misunderstanding or dispute arising about the exact limits 
of each district or property, an appeal could always he 
made to this authoritative document, and a full know- 
ledge as well as grateful sense obtained of what they bad 
received from God (Psalm 16, 5, 6), 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver, 1-5. THE NINE TRIBES AND A HALY TO HAVE 
THEIR INHERITANCE BY LOT. 1. These are the countries 
which the children of Israel inherited in the land of 
Canaan—This chapter forms the introduction to an ace 
count of the allocation of the land west of Jordan, or 
Canaan proper, to the nine tribes and a half. Tt was also 
made by lot in presence of a select pumber of superin- 
tendents, appointed according to Divine directions 
given to Moses (see on Numbers 34, 16-29). In every thing 
pertaining to civil government, and vven the division of 
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Borders of the Lot of Judah. JOSHUA 

the land, Joshua was the acknowledged chief. But in a 
matter to be determined by lot, asolemn appeal was made 
to (sod, and hence Eleazar, as high priest, is named before 
Jushua. +4. The children of Joseph were two tribes, 
Manasseh and Ephraim—As two and a half tribes were 
settled on the east of Jordan, and the Levites had no in- 
heritance assigned them in land, there would have been 
only eight tribes and a half to provide for. But Ephraim 
and Manasseh, the two sons of Joseph, had been consti- 
tuted two tribes (Genesis 48.5), and although Levi was 
excluded, the original number of the tribes of Israel was 
still preserved. 5. the children of Israel divided the 
land—i, e., they made the preliminary arrangements for 
the work. A considerable time was requisite for the sur- 
vey and measurement, 

6-15. CALEB BY PRIVILEGE REQUIRETH AND OBTAINETH 
HEBnOoN. 6-11. them the children of Judah came to 
Joshea in Gilgal; amd Caleb said—This incident is re- 
corded here, because it occurred while the preparations 
were being made for casting the lots, which, it appears, 
were begun in Gilgal. The claim of Caleb to the moun- 
tains of Hebron as his personal and family possessions, 
was founded on a solemn promise of Moses, forty-five 
years before (Numbers 14. 24; Deuteronomy 1. 36), to give 
him that land on account of his fidelity. Being one of the 
nominees appointed to preside over the division of the 
country, he might have been charged with using his 
powers as a commissioner to his own advantage, had he 
urged his request in private; and therefore he took some 
of his brethren along with him as witness of the justice 
and propriety of his conduct. 1%. give me this moun- 
tain, whereo* the Lord spake im that day—this high- 
jand region, for thou heardest im that day how the 
Anakims were there—The report of the spies who tried 
to kindle the flame of sedition and discontent, related 
chiefly to the people and condition of this mountain dis- 
trict, and hence it was promised as the reward of Caleb’s 
truth, piety, and faithfulness. 13, 14. Jeshua blessed 
him, and gave Hebron unto Caleb for an inheritance 


' —Joshua, who was fully cognizant of the whole circum- 


‘stances, not only admitted the claim, but in a publicand 
earnest manner prayed for the Divine blessing to succour 
the efforts of Caleb in driving out the idolatrous occupiers. 
15. HKirjath-arba —i. e., the city of Arba—a warrior 
among the native race remarkable for strength and 
stature. the land had rest from war—Most of the kings 
having been slain and the natives dispirited, there was 
no general or systematic attempt to resist the progress 
and settlement of the Israelites, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-12. BorDERS OF THE LOT OF JUDAH, J. This then 
was the lot of the tribe of Judah—In what manner the 
lot was drawn on this occasion the sacred historian does 
not say; but it is probable that the method adopted was 
similar to that described in ch.18, Though the general 
survey of the country had not been completed, some rough 
draught or delineation of the first conquered part must 
have been made, and satisfactory evidence obtained, that 
it was large enough to furnish three cantons, before all 
the tribes cast lots for them; and they fell to Judah, 
Ephraim, and the half-tribe of Manasseh, The lot of 
Judah came first, in token of the pre-eminence of that 
tribe over all the others; and its destined superiority thus 
received the visible sanction of God. The territory as- 
signed to it as a possession, was large and extensive, being 
bounded on the south by the wilderness of Zin, and the 
southern extremity of the Salt Sea (Numbers 34, 3-5); on 
the east, by that sea, extending to the point where it re- 
eceives the waters of the Jordan; on the north, by a line 
drawn nearly parallel to Jerusalem, across the country, 
from the northern,extremity of the Salt Sea to the 
‘southern limits of the Philistine territory, and to the 
Mediterranean; and on the west this sea was its bound- 
ary, as far as Sihor (Wady El-Arish). 2. the bay—Heb., 
the “tongue.” It pushes its waters out in this form toa 
great distance, [ROBINSON,] 3. Maaleh -akrabbim— 


XY, XVI. Caleb’s Portion and Conquest, 


Heb., the ascent of scorpions; a pass in the “bald moun- 
tain” (see on ch. 11.17), probably much infested by these 
venomous reptiles. 5. the end—i,e,, the mouth of the 
Jordan, 6. Beth-hogla—now Ain Hadjla,a fine spring 
of clear and sweet water, at the northern extremity of the 
Dead Sea, about two miles from the Jordan, [Ropinson,] 
Beth-arabah—the house, or place of solitude, in the desert 
of Judah (v.61). stone of Eohan the son of Reuben— 
the sepulchral monument of a Reubenite leader, who had 
been distinguished for his bravery, and had fallen in the 
Canaanite war. 7, Achox—(see on ch. 7.26.) Adummim 
—a rising ground in the wilderness of Jericho, on the 
south of the little brook that flowed near Jericho (ch. 16. 1), 
En-shemesh—the fountain of the sun; “either the pres- 
ent well of the apostle, below Bethany, on the road to 
Jericho, or the fountain near to St, Saba.” [Rosinson.] 
En-rogei—the fuller’s fountain, on the south-east of Jeru- 
salem, below the spot where the yalleys of Jehoshaphat 
and Hinnom unite, 

13-15, CALEB’S PORTION AND CONQUEST. 13. unto Caleb 
he gave @ part among the children of Judah—(See on 
ch. 14.6-15.) 14. Drove thence the three sons of Anak 
—rather three chiefs of the Anakim race. This exploit 
is recorded to the honour of Caleb, as the success of it was 
the reward of his trust in God, 15. Debir—oracle. Its 
former name, Kirjath-sepher, signifies “city of the book,” 
being, probably, a place where public registers were kept. 

16-20, OTHNIEL, FOR HIS VALOUR, HATH ACHSAH TO 
WIFE, 16-20. He that smiteth Kirjath-sepher—This 
offer was made as an incentive to youthful bravery (see 
on 1 Samuel 17.25); and the prize was won by Othniel, 
Caleb’s younger brother (Judges 1.13; 3.9), This was the 
oceasion of drawing out the latent energies of him who 
was destined to be the first judge in Israel. 18. as she 
came unto him—i. ¢., when about to remove from her 
father’s to her husband’s house, She suddenly alighted 
from her travelling equipage—a mark of respect to her 
father, and a sign of making some request. She had. 
urged Othniel to broach the matter, but he not wishing 
to do what appeared like evincing a grasping disposition, 
she resolved herself to speak out, and taking the advan- 
tage of the parting scene, when a parent’s heart was 
likely to be tender, begged that, as her marriage portion 
consisted of a field which, having a southern exposure, 
was comparatively an arid and barren waste, he would 
add the adjoining one, which abounded in excellent 
springs. The request being reasonable, was granted; and 
the story conveys this important lesson in religion, that 
if earthly parents are ready to bestow on their children 
that which is good, much more will our heavenly Father 
give every necessary blessing to them who ask him, 

21-63. CITIES of JUDAH. 21-33, the uttermost cities 
of the tribe of the childven of Judah—There is given a 
list of cities within the tribal territory of Judah, arranged 
in four divisions, corresponding to the districts of which 
it consisted—the cities in the southern part (21-32)—th: se 
in the lowlands (83-47), and those in the highlands (48-60) 
—those in the cesert (61, 62). The best idea of the relative 
situation of these cities will be got from looking at the 
map. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-4, THE GENERAL BORDERS OF THE SONS O8 
JOSEPH. 1, The lot of the children of Joseph fell— 
Heb., went forth, referring either to the lot as drawn out 
of the urn, or to the tract of land thereby assigned. The 
first four verses describe the territory allotted to the fam- 
ily of Joseph in the rich domains of central Palestine, 
It was drawn in one lot, that the brethren might be eon- 
tiguously situated; but it was afterwards divided. The 
southern boundary only is described here, that on the 
north being irregular and less defined (ch. 17. 10, 11), is not 
mentioned, mount Beth-el—the ridge south of Beth-el. 
water of Jericho (2 Kings 2. 19)—at the point of its june- 
tion with the Jordan. Having described the position of 
Joseph’s family generally, the historian proceeds to de- 
fine the territory; first, of Ephraim, 

5-9, THE BORDERS OF THE INHERITANCE OF EPHRAIM. 
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The Lot of Manasseh. 


5-9. the border of their inheritance was Ataroth-adar 
—Ataroth-adar (now Atara), four miles south of Jetta 
(Rosrnson}, is fixed on as a centre, through which a line 
is drawn from Upper Beth-horon to Michmethah, showing 
the western limit of their actual possessions, The tract 
beyond that line to the sea was still unconquered. 6, 7. 
Miehmethah on the north side—The northern bound- 
ary is traced from this point eastward to the Jordan, 8. 
from Tappuah westward unto the river Kanah—it is 
retraced from east to west, to describe the prospective 
and intended boundary, which was to reach to the sea, 
Kanah (reedy) flows into the Mediterranean, 9. separate 
cities for the children of Ephraim were among the 
inheritance of Manasseh—(ch. 17.9), because it was 
found that the tract allotted to Ephraim was too small in 
proportion to its population and power, 10. They drave 
not out the Canaanites, but the Canaanites dweil 
among the Ephraimites unto this day, and serve 
under tribute—This is the first mention of the fatal 
policy of the Israelites, in neglecting the Divine com- 
mand (Deuteronomy 20, 16) to exterminate the idolaters. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-6. LoToF MANASSEH, 1. There was also alot for 
the tribe of Manasseh—Ephraim was mentioned, as the 
more numerous and powerful branch of the family of 
Joseph (Genesis 48. 19,20); but Manasseh still retained the 
right of primogeniture, and had a separate inheritance 
assigned, Machir—his descendants, the father of Gilead 
—though he had a son of that name (Numbers 26. 29; 27, 1), 
yet, as is evident from the use of the Heb. article, refer- 
ence is made, not to the person, but the province of 
Gilead. Father here means lord or possessor of Gilead; 
and this view is confirmed by the fact, that it was not 
Machir, but his descendants, who subdued Gilead and 
Bashan (Numbers 382,41; Deuteronomy 3, 13-15), These 

* Machirites had their portion on the east side of Jordan. 
The western portion of land, allotted to the tribe of 
Manasseh, was divided into ten portions, because the 
male descendants who had sons consisted of five fami- 
lies, to which, consequently, five shares were given; and 
the sixth family, viz., the posterity of Hepher, being all 
females, the five daughters of Zelophehad were, on-appli- 
cation to the valuators, endowed each with an inherit- 
ance in land (see on Numbers 27. 1), 

7-11. THis Coast. J-11. the coast of Mamnassch was 
from Asher to Michmethah—the southern boundary is 
here traced from the east. Asher (now Yasir), the start- 
ing-point, was atown fifteen Roman miles east of Sichem, 
and anciently a place of importance. 9. the coast de- 
scended unto the river Kanah, southward of the 
river—The line which separated the possessions of the 
two brothers from each other ran to the south of the 
stream; and thus the river was in the territory of Ma- 
nasseh; but the cities which were upon the river, though 
all were within the limits of Manasseh’s possessions, 
were assigned partly to Ephraim, and partly to Manas- 
seh; those on the south side being given to the former; 
those upon the north to the latter. [KEru.] It appears 
(v. 10) that Manasseh was still further interlaced with 
other neighbouring tribes. Beth-shean and her towns 
—Gr., Scythopolis (now Beisan), in the valley of the Jor- 
dan, towards the east end of the plain of Jezreel. ‘ Beth- 
shean” means ‘house of rest;” so called from its being 
the halting-place for caravans travelling between Syria, 
or Midian, and Egypt, and the great station for the 
commerce between these countries for many centuries. 
Ibleam and her towns—in the neighbourhood of Me- 
giddo (2 Kings 9.27). the inhabitants of Dor and her 
towns—(now Tantoura), anciently a strong fortress; a 
wall of wild precipitous rock defended the shore fortifica- 
tions against attack from the land side, En=-dor and her 
towns—situated on a rocky eminence, four Roman miles 
south of Tabor, three countries—districts or provinces, 
It is computed that Manasseh possessed in Asher and 
Issachar portions of ground to the extent of more than 
20 square miles, Taanach and Megiddo—tThese were 
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The Tabernacle Set up at Shiloh. 


near to each other, and they are generally mentioned in 
Scripture together. They were both royal and strongly 
fortified places (see on Judges 1. 27). 

12,18. CANAANITES NOT DRIVEN OUT. 12,13. Manas- 
seh could not drive out the inhabitants of those 
cities—indolence, a love of ease; perhaps a mistaken 
humanity, arising from a disregard or forgetfulness of 
the Divine command, a decreasing principle of faith 
and zeal in the service of God, were the causes of their 
failure, 

14-18. THE CHILDREN OF JOSEPH SUE FOR ANOTHER 
Lor. 14-18. The children of Joseph spake unto Josh- 
ua—The two tribes join in laying a complaint before the 
leader, as to the narrow boundaries of their allotment, 
and its insufficiency to be the residence of tribes so vastly 
increased. But Joshua’s answer was full of wisdom as 
well as patriotism. Knowing their character, he treated 
them accordingly, and sarcastically turned all their argu- 
ments against themselves. Thus he rebuked their unbe- 
lief and cowardice. Mount Ephraim—called so here by 
anticipation. The Gilboa range between Beth-shean and 
the plain of Jezreel is meant, anciently covered with an 
extensive forest. iron chariots—unusually strengthened 
with that metal, and perhaps armed with projecting 
scythes, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver.1. THE TABERNACLE SET UP AT SHILOH. 1. The 
whole congregation assembled together at Shiloh—The 
main body of the Israelites had been diminished by the 
separation of the three tribes, Judah, Ephraim, and Ma- 
nasseh into their respective allotments, and the country 
having been in a great measure subdued, the camp was re- 
moved to Shiloh—now Seilun. It was twenty or twenty- 
five miles north of Jerusalem, twelve north of Bethel, 
and ten south of Shechem, and embosomed in a rugged 
and romantic glen.. This sequestered spot in the heart 
of the country might have been recominended by the 
dictates of convenience; there the allotment of the ter- 
ritory could be most conveniently made, north, south, 
east, and west, to the different tribes, But ‘the taber- 
nacle of the congregation was also set up there,” and its 
removal therefore must have been made or sanctioned by 
Divine intimation, (Deuteronomy 12.11.) Itremained in 
Shiloh for more than 300 years. (1 Samuel 4, 1-11.) 

2-9. THE REMAINDER OF THE LAND DESCRIBED. 2. 
there remained seven tribes which had not yet re- 
ceived their inheritance—The selection of Shiloh forthe 
seat of worship, together with the consequent removal of 
the camp thither, had necessarily interrupted the casting 
of lots, which was commenced by fixing localities for the 
tribes of Judah and Joseph. Various causes led to a long 
delay in resuming it. The satisfaction of thespeople with 
their change to so pleasant and fertile a district, their 
preference of a nomad life, a love of ease, and reluctance 
to renew the war, seem to have made them indifferent to 
the possession of a settled inheritance. But Joshua was 
too much alive to the duty laid on him by the Lord to Jet 
matters continue in that state; and accordingly, since a 
general conquest of the land had been made, he resolved 
to proceed immediately with the lot, believing that when 
each tribe should receive its inheritance, a new motive 
would arise to lead them to exert themselves in securing 
the full possession, 3. how long are ye slack to go to 
possess the land which the Lord God of your fathers 
hath given you—This reproof conveys an impression 
that the seven tribes were dilatory to a criminal extent, 
4-9. give out from among you three men foreach tribe 
—Though the lot determined the part of the country 
where each tribe was to be located, it could not determine 
the extent of territory which might be required; and the 
dissatisfaction of the children of Joseph with the alleged 
smallness of their possession gave reason to fear that 
complaints might arise from other quarters, unless pre- 
cautions were taken to make a proper distribution of the 
land. For this purpose a commission was given to twenty- 
one persons—three chosen from each of the seven trines 
which had not yet received their inheritance, to make an 
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The Lots of Simeon, ete. JOSHUA 
accurate survey of the country. ‘‘They went and passed 
through the land and described it by cities in seven parts in 
& book” (v. 9); dividing the land according to its value, 
and the worth of the cities which it contained, into seven 
equal portions. This was no light task to undertake. It 
required learning and intelligence which they or their in- 
structors had, in all probability, brought with them out 
of Egypt. Accordingly, Josephus says that the survey 
was performed by men expert in geometry. And, in fact, 
the circumstantial account which is given of the bound- 
aries of each tribe and its situation, well proves it to have 
been the work of no mean or incompetent hands. 

10. DivipED By Lot, 10. Joshua cast lots for them 
in Shiloh before the Lord—before the tabernacle, where 
the Divine presence was manifested, and which associated 
with the lot the idea of Divine sanction. 11. the lot 6£ 
Benjamin came up—}). bas been supposed that here were 
two urns or vessels, from which the lots were drawn: one 
containing the names of tlie tribes, the other containing 
those of the seven portions; and that the two were drawn 
out simultaneously. The coast of their lot came forth 
between the children of Judah and the children of 
Joseph—Thus the prophesy of Moses respecting the in- 
heritance of Benjamin was remarkably accomplished. 
{See on Deuteronomy 33, 12.) 


CHAPTER -XIX. 


Ver. 1-9. THE LororSrimeon, 1. the second lot came 
forth to Simeon—The next lot that was drawn at Shiloh, 
giving the tribe of Simeon his inheritance within the ter- 
ritory, which had been assigned to that of Judah, The 
knowledge of Canaan possessed by the Israelites, when 
the division of the land commenced, was but very general, 
being derived from the rapid sweep they had made over 
it during the course of conquest; and it was on the ground 
of that rough survey alone, that the distribution pro- 
ceeded, by which Judah received an inheritance. Time 
showed that this territory was too large (v.9), either for 
their numbers, however great, to occupy, and their arms 
to defend, or too large in proportion to the allotments of 
the other tribes. Justice therefore required, what kind 
and brotherly feeling readily dictated, a modification of 
their possession, and a part of it was appropriated to Sim- 
eon, By thus establishing it within the original domain 
of another tribe, the prophesy of Jacobin regard to Simeon 
was fulfilled (Genesis 49.7); for from its boundaries being 
not traced, there is reason to conclude that its people were 
divided and dispersed among those of Judah; and though 
one group of its cities named (2-4), give the idea of a com- 
pact district, as itis usually represented by mapmakers, 
the other group (7, 8) were situated, two in the south, and 
two elsewhere, with tracts of the country around them. 

10-16. OF ZEBULUN. 10-14. the third lot came up for 
the children of Zebulun—The boundaries of the posses- 
sion assigned to them extended from the Lake of Cinne- 
roth (Sea of Galilee) on the east, to the Mediterranean on 
the west; for although they do not seem at first to have 
touched on the western shore—a part of Manasseh run- 
ning north into Asher (ch. 17. 10)—they afterwards did, ac- 
cording to the prediction of Moses, (Deuteronomy 33. 19.) 


‘The extent from north to south cannot be very exactly 


traced; the sites of many of the places through which the 
boundary line is drawn being unknown. Some of the 
cities were of note, 

17-23. Or ISSACHAR, 17-20. the fourth lot came out 
to Issachar—Instead of describing the boundaries of this 
tribe, the inspired historian gives a list of its principal 
cities. These cities are all in the eastern part of the plain 
of Esdraelon, 

24-31. OF ASHER, 24-31. the fifth lot came out for the 
tribe of the children of Asher—The western boundary is 
traced from north to south through the cities mentioned; 
the site of which, however, is unknown. to Carmel and 
Shihor-libnath—i. e., the black or muddy river; probably 
the Nahr Belka, below Dor (Tantoura); for that town be- 
longed to Asher (ch,17.10), Thence the boundary line 
turned eastward to Beih dagon, a town at the junction of 


XIX, XX. The Cities of Refuge Commanded. 
Zebulun and Naphtali, and ran northwards as faras Cabul, 
with other towns, amongst which is mentioned (». 28) 
“great Zidon,” socalled on account of its being even then 
the flourishing metropolis of the Phenicians. Though 
included in the inheritance of Asher, this town was never 
possessed by them. (Judges 1.31.) 29. and then the 
coast turneth to Ramah—now El-Hamra, which stood 
where the Leontes (Litany) ends its southern course and 
flows westward. and to the strong city Tyre—the orig- 
inal city appears to have stood on the main land, and 
was well fortified. From Tyre the boundary ran to Hosah, 
an inland town; and then passing the unconquered dis- 
trict of Achzib (Judges 1. 31), terminated at the sea-coast. 

32-39. OF NAPHTALI. 32-39. the sixth lot came out 
to the children of Naphtali—Although the cities men- 
tioned have not been discovered, it is evident, from Zaan- 
annim, which is by Kedesh, i.e., on the north-west of 
Lake Merom (Judges 4.11), that the boundary described 
(v. 34) ran from the south-west towards the north-east, up 
to the sources of the Jordan, Aznoth-tabor—on the east 
of Tabor towards the Jordan, for the border ran thence to 
Hukkok, touching upon that of Zebulun; and as the ter- 
ritory of Zebulun did not extend as far as the Jordan, 
Aznoth-tabor and Hukkok must have been border towns 
on the line which separated Naphtali from Issachar. to 
Judah upon Jordan toward the sun-rising—The sixty 
cities, Havoth-jair, which were on the eastern side of the 
Jordan, opposite Naphtali, were reckoned as belonging to 
Judah, because Jair, their possessor, was a descendant of 
Judah (1 Chronicles 2. 4-22), [KErL.] 

4048. Or DAN. 40-46. the seventh lot came out for 
the tribe of Dan—It lay on the west of Benjamin, and 
consisted of portions surrendered by Judah and Ephraim, 
Its boundaries are not stated, as they were easily distin- 
guishable from the relative position of Dan to the three 
adjoining tribes. 4%. the children of Dan went up to 
fight against Leshem—The Danites, finding their in- 
heritance too small, meditated enlarging its boundaries 
by the sword; and, having conquered Leshem (Laish), 
planted a colony there, calling the new settlement by the 
name of Dan (see on Judges 18), 

49-51. THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL GIVE AN INHERIT- 
ANCE TO JOSHUA. 49-51. According to the word of the 
Lord, they gave him the city which he asked—It was 
most proper that the great leader should receive an in- 
heritance suited to his dignity, and as a reward for his 
public services. But the gift was not left to the sponta- 
neous feelings of a grateful people. It was conferred 
**according to the word of the Lord’’—probably an unre- 
corded promise, similar to what had been made to Caleb 
(ch. 14.9). Timmath-serah—or Heres, on Mount Gaash 
(Judges 2.9). Joshua founded it, and was afterwards 
buried there (ch. 24.30). 51. These are the inheritances 
—This verse is the formal close of the section which 
narrates the history of the land distribution; and to 
stamp it with due importance, the names of the com- 
missioners are repeated, as well as the spot where so 
memorable a transaction took place. 


ste s Lic wd Bad inh OY PE tate 


Ver. 1-4. THE LORD COMMANDS THE CITIES OF REFUGE. 
1. the Lord spake unto Joshua, Appoint out for you 
cities of refuge—(See Numbers 35. 9-28; Deuteronomy 19. 
1-13.) The command here recorded was given on their 
going to occupy their allotted settlements. The sanc- 
tuaries were not temples or altars, as in other countries, 
but inhabited cities; and the design was not to screen 
criminals, but only to afford the homicide protection 
from the vengeance of the deceased’s relatives, until it 
should have been ascertained whether the death had re- 
sulted from accident.and momentary passion, or from 
premeditated malice. The institution of the cities of 
refuge, together with the rules prescribed for the guid- 
ance of those who sought an asylum within their walls, 
was an important provision, tending to secure the ends 
of justice as well as of mercy. 4. he that doth fiee unto 
one of those cities shall stand at the entering of the 
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gate of the city—It was the place of public resort, and on 
arriving there he related his tale of distress to the elders, 
<who were bound to give him shelter and the means of 
support, until the local authorities (v. 6), having carefully 
investigated the case, should have pronounced the de- 
cision. If found guilty, the manslayer was surrendered 
to the blood-avenger; if extenuating circumstances ap- 
peared, he was to remain in the city of refuge, where he 
would be safe from the vindictive feelings of his pur- 
suers; but he forfeited the privilege of immunity the 
moment he ventured beyond the walls. until the death 
of the high priest—his death secured the complete de- 
liverance of the manslayer from his sin, only because he 
had been anointed with the holy oil (Numbers 35, 25), the 
symbol of the Holy Ghost; and thus the death of the 
earthly high priest became a type of that of the heavenly 
one (Hebrews 9. 14, 15). 

7-9. THE ISRAELITES APPOINT BY NAME THE CITIES 
OF REFUGE. 7-9. they appointed cities—There were 
six; three on the west, and three on the east, of Jordan. 
In the first instance, they were a provision of the crimi- 
nal law of the Hebrews, necessary in the circumstances 
of that people (see on Numbers 35, 9-15; Deuteronomy 
19.); and at the same time they were designed also typi- 
cally to point out the sinner’s way to Christ (Hebrews 
6. 18). 


CUA PT i Ry ewok 

Ver, 1-8. Er@uT AND Forty CITIES GIVEN BY LOT OUT 
OF THE OTHER TRIBES UNTO THE LEVITES. 1. Then 
came near the heads of the fathers of the Levites—the 
most venerable and distinguished members of the three 
Levitical families who, on behalf of their tribe, applied 
for the special provision that had been promised them to 
be now awarded (see on Numbers 35. 1-5). Their inherit- 
ance lay within the territory of every tribe. It was as- 
signed in the same place and manner, and by the same 
commissioners as the other allotments; and while the 
people, knowing the important duties they were to per- 
form, are described (v. 3) as readily conceding this “‘ pecu- 
liar” to them, it had most probably been specified and 
reserved for their use while the distribution of the land 
was in progress. 4-8. the lot came out for the families 
of the Konathites—The Levites were divided into Ko- 
hathites, Gershonites, and Merarites. Among the former 
the family of Aaron were exclusively appointed to the 
priesthood, and all the rest were ranked in the common 
order of Levites. The first lot was drawn by the Kohath- 
ites; and the first of theirs again by the priests, to whom 
thirteen cities were granted, and ten to the rest of the 
Kohathites (v. 5); thirteen to the Gershonites (v. 6), and 
twelve to the Merarites (v. 7). 

942. THE CITIES OF THE PRIESTS. 9-40. they gave 
these cities which are mentioned by mame—It was 
overruled by the unerring providence of the Divine Law- 
giver, that the cities of the priests lay within the terri- 
tories of Judah and Benjamin; and this was a provision, 
the admirable wisdom and propriety of which were fully 
manifested on the schism that took place in the reign of 
Rehoboam,. 41. all the cities of the Levites within the 
possession of the children of Israel were forty and 
eight cities with their subarbs—This may appear too 
great a proportion compared with those of the other 
tribes. Butit must be borne in mind that the list given 
here contains the names of every Levitical city (see on 
1 Chronicles 6. 39-66); whereas only those cities of the 
other tribes are mentioned which lay on the frontier or 
along the boundary line. Besides, the Levites were not 
the exclusive inhabitants of those forty-eight cities; for 
there must have been also a considerable number of 
people kept there to cultivate the glebe lands and tend 
the cattle. Still further, the Levitical cities had nothing 
but “their suburbs—a limited circuit of ground—round 
about them;”’ whereas the other cities in Israel possessed 
a group of independent villages (see chaps. 17,-19). 

48445. Gop GAVE THEM REST. 43-45. The Lord gave 
unto Israel all the land which hesware to give unto 
their fathers—This isa general winding up of the history 
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JOSHUA XXI, XXII. 


Altar of Testimony Built. 


from ch. 13., which narrates the occupation of the land by 
the Israelites, All the promises made, whether to the 
people or to Joshua (ch, 1. 5), had been, or were in the 
course of being fulfilled; and the recorded experience of 
the Israelites (v. 45), is a ground of hope and confidence to 
the people of God in every age, that all other promises 
made to the Church will, in due time, be accomplished, 


CHAPTER XXII, 


Ver, 1-9. JosHUA DISMISSES THE TWO TRIBES AND A 
HALF WITH A BLESSING. 1. then Joshua called the 
Reubenites and the Gadites, and the half tribe of Ma- 
masseh—The general war of invasion being ended, and 
the enemy being in so dispirited and isolated a condition, 
that each tribe, by its own resources, or with the aid ofits 
neighbouring tribe, was able to repress any renewed hos- 
tilities, the auxiliary Israelites from the eastern side of 
the Jordan were now discharged from service, Joshua 
dismissed them with high commendations of their fidel- 
ity, and earnest admonitions to cultivate perpetual piety 
in life. The redundancy of the language is remarkable, 
and shows how important, in the judgment of the yven- 
erable leader, a steadfast observance of the Divine law 
was to personal happiness, as well as national prosperity. 
3. ye have not left your brethren these many days 
unto this day—For the space ofseven years, 4-7. get ye 
unto your tents—i. e., home; for their families had been 
left in fortified towns (Numbers 32,17), 8. he spake unto 
them, saying, Returm with much riches—In cattle, 
clothes, and precious metals. diwide the spoil of your 
enemies with your brethren—see on Numbers 31. 25-39. 

10, THEY BUILD THE ALTAR OF TESTIMONY ON THEIR 
JOURNEY. 10. when they came unto the borders cf 
Jordan, that are im the land of Canaan .,. . the chil- 
dren of Reuben .. . built there an altar—This altar 
was probably an immense pile of stones and earth. The 
generality of our translators suppose that it was reared 
on the banks of the Jordan, within the limits of Canaan 
proper. But a little closer examination seems to make 
the conclusion irresistible that its position was on the 
eastern side of the river, for these two reasons; first, be- 
cause it is said (v. 11) to have been built “over against,” or 
in the sight of the land of Canaan—not within it; and 
secondly, because the declared motive of the transjor- 
danic Israelites in erecting it was to prevent their breth- 
ren in Canaan ever saying, “in time to come, What have 
ye to do with the Lord God of Israel? For the Lord hath 
made Jordan a barrier between us and you,’ &c. Sucha 
taunt would be obviously prevented or confuted by the 
two tribesand a half having on the eastern side of Jordan, 
within their own land, a fac-simile of the altar at Shi- 
loh, as a witness they acknowledged the same God, and 
practised the same rites of worship as the brethren in 
Canaan, 

11-29. CONTENTION THEREUPON. 11-29. and the chil- 
dren of Israel heard say—Fame speedily spread intelli- 
gence of what the transjordanic tribes had done, The 
act being suspected of some idolatrous design, the whole 
tribes rose in a mass, and repairing to the tabernacle at 
Shiloh, resolved to declare war against the two tribes and 
a half as apostates from God, On calmer and more ma- 
ture consideration, however, they determined, in the first 
instance, to send a deputation consisting of the son of the 
high priest, and ten eminent persons from each tribe, to 
make inquiry into this rumoured rebellion against God 
(Deuteronomy 18. 13-15). The quality of the deputies 
evinced the deep solicitude that was felt on the occasion 
to maintain the purity of the Divine worship throughout 
Israel. In the presumptive belief that the two tribes and 
a half had really built an altar, the deputies expressed 
astonishment at their so soon falling into such a heinous 
crime as that of violating the unity of divine worship 
(Exodus 20, 24; Leviticus 17. 8,9; Deuteronomy 12. 5-13), 
reminded their eastern brethren of the disastrous conse- 
quences that were entailed on the nation at large by the 
apostasy at Peor and by the sin of Achan, and finally ex- 
horted them, if they felt the want of the tabernacle and 






Joshua s Exhortation before his Death. 


altar, and repented of their rash choice in preferring 
worldly advantages to religious privileges, to remove to 
the western side of the Jordan, where the whole tribes 
would forma united and obedient community of worship- 
pers. 21. then the children of Reuben, &c., answered— 
repudiating, in the strongest terms, the alleged crime, and 
deponing that so far from entertaining the intention im- 
puted to them, their only object was to perpetuate the 
memory of their alliance with Israel, and their adherence 
to the worship of Israel’s God. . 
80-344. THe DEPUTIES SATISFIED. 33, 34. it pleased 
them—The explanation not only gave perfect satisfaction 
to the deputies, but elicited from them expressions of un- 
bounded joy and thankfulness. “This day we perceive 
that the Lord is among us,” i. e., by His gracious presence 
and preventing goodness, which has kept you from fall- 


Jing into the stspected sin, and rescued the nation from 


the calamity of a fratricidal war or providential judg- 
ments. This episode reflects honour upon all parties, and 
shows that piety and zeal for the honour and worship of 
God animated the people that entered Canaan toan ex- 
tent far beyond what was exemplified in many other 
periods of the history of Israel. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1,2. JosHuA’s EXHORTATION BEFORE H1s DEATH. 
1. along time after the Lord had given rest unto Israel 
from all their enemies—about fourteen years after the 
conquest of Canaan, and seven after the distribution of 
that country among the tribes. 2. Joshua called for all 
Isracl—the clause which follows seems to restrict this 
general expression as applicable only to the officers and 
representatives of the people. The place of assembly was 
most probably Shiloh. The occasion of convening it was 
the extreme age and approaching death of the venerable 
leader; and the purport of this solemn address was to 
animate the chosen people and their posterity to a faith- 
ful and unswerving continuance in the faith and worship 
of the God of Israel. 

3. By FormMER BENEFITS. Ye have seen all that the 
Lord your God hath done unte.all these nations be- 
cause of you—The modesty and humility of Joshua are 
remarkably displayed at the commencement of this ad- 
dress. Sinking all thoughts of his personal services, he 
ascribed the subjugation and occupation of Canaan en- 
tirely to the favouring presence and aid of God; and in 
doing so, he spoke not more piously than truly. This 
had been promised (Deuteronomy 1. 30; 3, 22); and the 
reality of the Divine aid was seen in the rapid overthrow 
of the Canaanites, which had already led to the division 
of the whole land amongst the tribes, 

5-ll. By Promiszs, 5-11. The Lord your God, he shall 
expel them from before you, as the Lord your God has 
promised you, &c.—The actual possessions which God 
had given were a pledge of the complete fulfilment of His 
promise in giving them the parts of the country still un- 
conquered. But the accomplishment of the Divine prom- 
ise depended on their inviolable fidelity to God’s law—on 
their keeping resolutely aloof from all familiar inter- 
course and intimate connections with the Canaanites, or 
inany way partaking of their idolatrous sins. In the 
event of their continuing in steadfast adherence to the 
eause of God, as happily distinguished the nation at that 
time, His blessing would secure them a course of brilliant 
and easy victories (Leviticus 26.7; Deuteronomy 28.7; 32. 
30), 11. Take good heed, therefore, that ye love the 
Lord your God—The sum of his exhortation is comprised 
in the love of God, which is the end or fulfilment of the 
law (Deuteronomy 6, 5; 11.13; Matthew 22, 37). 

12, By THREATENINGS IN CASE OF DISOBEDIENCE. 12. 
Else if ye do in any wise go back, and cleave to the 
remnant of those nations—By ‘going back” is meant 
transgression of the Divine law; and as marriage connec- 
tions with the idolatrous Canaanites would present many 
and strong temptations to transgress it, these were strictly 
prohibited (Exodus 34. 12-16; Deuteronomy 7. 3). With his 
eye, as it were, upon those prohibitions, Joshua threatens 


JOSHUA XXIII, XXIV. 


He Assembles the Tribes.” 


them with the certain withdrawal of the Divine aid iu 
the further expulsion of the Canaanites; a threat founded 
on Exodus 23. 33; Numbers 33. 55; Deuteronomy 7. 16. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver.1, JosHuA ASSEMBLING THE TRIBES. 1. Joshua 
gathered all the tribes of Israel to Shechem—Anothet 
and final opportunity of dissuading the people against 
idolatry is here described as taken by the aged leader, 
whose solicitude on this account arose from his knowledge 
of the extreme readiness of the people to conform to the 
manners of the surrounding nations. This address was 
made to the representatives of the people convened at 
Shechem, and which had already been the scene of a 
solemn renewal of the covenant (ch. 8. 30, 35). The trans- 
actior now to be entered upon being in principle and 
object the same, it was desirable to give it all the solemn 
impressiveness which might be derived from the memory 
of the former ceremonial, as well as from other sacred 
associations of the place (Genesis 12. 6, 7; 33. 18-20; 35. 2-4). 
they presented themselves before God—It is generally 
assumed that the ark of the covenant had been trans- 
ferred on this occasion to Shechem; as on extraordinary 
emergencies it was for a time removed (Judges 20. 1-18; 1 
Samuel 4. 3; 2 Samuel 15, 24). But the statement, not 
necessarily implying this, may be viewed as expressing 
only the religious character of the ceremony. [HENG- 
STENBERG. ] 

2-13. RELATES Gop’s BENEFITS. 2. Joshua said unto 
the peopie—His address briefly recapitulated the princi- 
pal proofs of the Divine goodness to Israel from the call 
of Abraham to their happy establishment in the land of 
promise; and showed them that they were indebted for 
their national existence as well as their peculiar privi- 
leges, not to any merits of their own, but to the free grace 
of God. your fathers dwelt on the other side of the 
fiood—The Euphrates, viz.,at Ur. Terah, the father of 
Abraham and the father of Nahor—(see on Genesis 11, 
27.) Though Terah had three sons, Nahor only is men- 
tioned with Abraham, as the Israelites were descended 
from him on the mother’s side through Rebekah and her 
nieces, Leah and Rachel. served other gods—Conjoin- 
ing, like Laban, the traditional knowlcdage of the trne 
God with the domestic use of material images (Genesis 
31. 19, 34). 3. I took your father Abraham from the 
other side of the flood, and led him throughout all 
the land of Canaan—It was an irresistible impuise of 
Divine grace which led the patriarch to leave his country 
and relatives, to migrate to Canaan, and live a “stranger 
and pilgrim” in thatland. 4. I gave unto Esau mount 
Seir—(see on Genesis 36. 8,9.) In order that he might be 
no obstacle to Jacob and his posterity being the exclusive 
heirs of Canaan. 12. I sent the hernet before you—A 
particular species of wasp which swarms in warm coun- 
tries, and sometimes assumes the scourging character of 
a plague, or, as many think, it is a figurative expiession 
for uncontrollable terror (Exodus 23, 27, 28). 14-28, Now 
therefore fear the Lord, and serve him in sincerity 
and truth—After having enumerated so many grounds 
for national gratitude, Joshua calls on them to declare, in 
a public and solemn manner, whether they will be faith- 
ful and obedient to the God of Israel. He avowed this to 
be hisown unalterable resolution, and urges them, if they 
were sincere in making a similar avowal, ‘‘to put away 
the strange gods that were among them”—a requirement 
which seems to imply that some were suspected of a 
strong hankering for, or concealed practice of, the idolatry, 
whether in the form of Zabaism, the fire-worship of 
their Chaldean ancestors, or the grosser superstitions of 
the Canaanites. 26. Joshua wrote these words in the 
books of the law of God—Registered the engagements 
of that solemn covenant in the book of sacred history. 
took a great stome—According to the usage of ancient 
times to erect stone pillars as monuments of public trans- 
actions, set it up under an oak—Or terebinth, in all 
likelihood, the same as that at the root of which Jacob 
buried the idols, and charms found in mis family, that 
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was by the sanctuary of the Lord—Either the spot 
where the ark had stood, or else the place around, so called 
from that religious meeting as Jacob named Beth-el the 
house of God. 

14-38. His AGE AND DEATH. 29,30. Joshua died— 
Lightfoot computes that he lived seventeen, others 
twenty-seven years after the entrance into Canaan. He 
_-was buried, according to the Jewish practice, within the 
limits of his own inheritance. The eminent public serv- 
ices he had long rendered to Israel, and the great amount 
of domestic comfort and national prosperity he had been 
instrumental in diffusing among the several tribes, were 
deeply felt—were universally acknowledged ; and a testi- 
monial in the form of a statue or obelisk would have been 
immediately raised to his honour, in all parts of the 
land, had such been the fashion of the times. The brief 
but noble epitaph by the historian is, Joshua, ‘‘ the sery- 
antofthe Lord.” 31. Israel served the Lord all the days 
of Joshua—The high and commanding character of this 
eminent leader, had given so decided a tone to the senti- 
ments and manners of his contemporaries, and the mem- 
ory of his fervent piety and many virtues continued so 
vividly impressed on the memories of the people, that 
the sacred historian has recorded it to his immortal 
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Adoni-bezek Punished. 


honour, “Israel served the Lord all the days of Joshua, 
and all the days of the elders that overlived Joshua.” 32. 
the bones of Joseph—They had carried these venerable 
relics with them in all their migrations through the 
desert, and deferred the burial, according to the dying 
charge of Joseph himself, till they arrived in the prom- 
ised land. The sarcophagus, in which his nitummied 
body had been put, was brought thither by the Israelites, 
and probably buried when the tribe of Ephraim had ob- 
tained -their settlement, or at the solemn convocation 
described in this chapter. ina parcel of ground which 
Jacob bought for an hundred pieces of silver—Kesitah, 
translated, ** piece of silver,” is supposed to mean a lamb, 
the weights being in the form of lambs or kids, which 
were, in all probability, the earliest standard of value 
among pastoral people. The tomb that now covers the 
spot is a Mohammedan Welce, but there is no reason to 
doubt that the precious deposit of Joseph’s remains may 
be concealed there at the present time. 33. Eleazar the 
son of Aaron died, and they buried him in mount 
Ephraim—tThe sepulchre is at the modern village Awer- 
tah, which, according to Jewish travellers, contains the 
graves also of Ithamar, the brother of Phinehas, the son 
of Eleazar. [VAN DE VELDE.] 





THE 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-3. THe Acts or JUDAH AND SIMEON. 1. Now 
after the death of Joshua—Probably not a long period, 
for the Canaanites seem to have taken advantage of that 
event to attempt recovering their lost position, and the 
Israelites were obliged to renew the war, the children 
of Israel asked the Lord—The Divine counsel on this, as 
on other occasions, was sought by Urim and Thummim, 
by applying to the high priest, who, according to Jose- 
phus, was Phinehas. saying, Who shall go up for us 
against the Canaanites first—The elders, who exercised 
the government in their respective tribes, judged rightly, 
that in entering upon an important expedition, they 
should have a leader nominated by Divine appointment, 
and in consulting the oracle, they adopted a prudent 
course, whether the object of their inquiry related to the 
choice of an individual commander, or to the honour of 
precedency among the tribes, 2. the Lord said, Judah 
shall go up—The predicted pre-eminence (Genesis 49. 8) 
was thus conferred upon Judah by Divine direction, and 
its appointment to take the lead in the ensuing hostili- 
ties was of great importance, as the measure of success by 
which its arms were crowned, would animate the other 
tribes to make similar attempts against the Canaanites 
within their respective territories. I have delivered the 
land into his hand—not the whole country, but the dis- 
trict assigned for his inheritance. 3. Judah said unto 
Simeon, Come up with me, that we may fight against 
the Canaanites—Being conterminous fribes (Joshua 19. 1, 
2), they had a common interest, and were naturally asso- 
-ciated in this enterprise. 

421. ADONI-BEZEK JUSTLY REQUITED. Bezek—This 
place lay within the domain of Judah, about twelve miles 
south of Jerusalem. 5. found Adoni-bezek—i, e., lord 
of Bezek—he was “found,” ¢. e., surprised and routed in a 
pitched hattle, whence he fied; but being taken prisoner, 
he was treated with a severity unusual among the Israel- 
ites, for they ‘‘cut off his thumbs and great toes.” Bar- 
barities of various kinds were commonly practised on 
prisoners of war in ancient times, and the object of this 
particular mutilation of the hands and feet was to dis- 
able them for military service ever after. The infliction 
of such a horrid cruelty on this Canaanite chief, would 
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have been a foul stain on the character of the Israelites, 
if there were not reason for believing it was done by them 
as an act of retributive justice, and as such it was regarded 
by Adoni-bezek himself, whose conscience read his atroe 
cious crimes in their punishment, %. threescore and 
ten kings—So great a number will not appear strange, 
when it is considered that anciently every ruler of a city 
or large town was called a king, It isnot improbable that 
in that southern region of Canaan, there might, in earlier 
times, have been even more till a turbulent chief like 
Adoni-bezek devoured them in his insatiable ambition. 
8. Now the children of Judah had fought against 
Jerusalem, and had taken it—The capture of this im- 
portant city, which ranks among the early incidents in 
the war of invasion (Joshua 15. 63), is here noticed to ac- 
count for its being in the possession of the Judahites; and 
they brought Adoni-bezek thither, in order, probably, that 
his fate being rendered so public, might inspire terror far 
and wide. Similar inroads were made into the other un- 
conquered parts of Judah’s inheritance. The story of 
Caleb’s acquisition of Hebron is here repeated (Joshua 15, 
16-19), 16. the children of the Kenite, Moses’ father- 
in-law, went up out of the city of palm trees with 
the children of Judah—Called the Kenite, as probably 
descended from the people of that name (Numbers 24, 21, 
22). If he might not himself, his posterity did accept the 
invitation of Moses (Numbers 10, 32) to accompany the 
Israelites to Canaan. Their first encampment was in 
the “city of palm trees’’—not Jericho, of course, which 
was utterly destroyed, but the surrounding district, per- 
haps En-gedi, in early times called Hazezon-tamar (Gen- 
esis 14.7), from the palm-grove which shelteredit, Thence 
they removed from some unknown cause, and associating 
themselves with Judah, joined in an expedition against 
Arad, in the southern part of Canaan (Numbers 21, 1). On 
the conquest of that district, some of this pastoral people 
pitched their tents there, while others migrated to the 
north (ch, 4.17). 17-29. and Judah went with Simeon 
his brother—The course of the narrative is here re- 
sumed from v. 9, and an account given of Judah returning 
the services of Simeon (v, 3), by aiding in the prosecution 
of the war within the neighbouring tribes. slew the 
Canaanites that inhabited Zephath—or Zephathah (2 
Chronicles 14. 10), a valley lying in the southern portion 








An Angel Rebukes the Peopie. JUDGES 


of Canaan. Hormah—destrvyed in rulfilment of an early 
vow of the Israelites (see on Numbers 21. 1-3). The con- 
federate tribes pursuing their incursions in that quarter, 
came successively to Gaza, Askelon and Ekron, which 
they took. But the Philistines seem soon to have re- 
gained possession of these cities. 19. the Lord was with 
Judah; but they could not drive out the inhabitants 
of the valley—The war was of the Lord, whose omnipo- 
tent aid would have ensured their success in every en- 
counter, whether on the mountains or the plains, with 
foot soldiers or cavalry. It was distrust—the want of a 
simple and firm reliance on the promise of God—that 
made them afraid of the iron chariots (see on Joshua 1l. 
49). 21. the children of Benjamin did not drive out 
the Jebusites that inhabited Jerusalem—Judah had ex- 
pelled the people from their part of Jerusalem (v. 8), The 
border of the two tribes ran through the city—Israelites 
and natives must have been closely intermingled, 

22-26. SomE CANAANITES LEFT. 22, 23. the house of 
Joseph—the tribe of Ephraim, as distinguished from 
Manasseh (v. 27), 24. the spies satd, Show us the en- 
trance into the city—i. e., the avenues to the city, and 
the weakest part of the walls. we will show thee mercy 
-—The Israelites might employ these means of getting 
possession of a place which was divinely appropriated to 
them: they might promise lifeand rewards to this man, 
though he and all the Canaanites were doomed to de- 
struction (Joshua 2. 12-14); but we may assume the pro- 
mise was suspended on his embracing the true religion, 
or quitting the country, as he did. If they had seen him 
to be firmly opposed to either of these alternatives, they 
would not have constrained him by promises any more 
than by threats to betray his countrymen. But if they 
found him disposed to be serviceable, and to aid the in- 
yvaders in executing the will of God, they might promise 
tospare him. Luaz—(See on Genesis 12. 8; 28, 19,) 27-36. 
The same course of subjugation was carried on in the other 
tribes to a partial extent, and with varying success. Many 
of the natives, no doubt, during the progress of this ex- 
terminating war, saved themselves by flight, and became, 
it is thought, the first colonists in Greece, Italy, and other 
countries. But a large portion made a stout resistance, 
and retained possession of their old abodes in Canaan, 
In other cases, when the natives were vanquished, avarice 
led the Israelites to spare the idolaters, contrary to the 
express command of God; and their disobedience to his 
orders in this matter involyed them in many troubles 
which this book describes. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-10. AN ANGEL SENT TO REBUKE THE PEOPLE AT 
Bocnim. 1. an angel came from Gilgal to Bochim— 
We are inclined to think, from the authoritative tone of 
his language, that he was the Angel of the Covenant (Ex- 
odus 23.20; Joshua 5.14); the same who appeared in hu- 
man form and announced himself captain of the Lord’s 
host. His coming from Gilgal had a peculiar significance, 
for there the Israelites made asolemn dedication of them- 
selves to God on their entrance into the promised land; 
and the memory of that religious engagement, which the 
angel’s arrival from Gilgalawakened, gave emphatic force 
to his rebuke of their apostasy. Bochim, “the weepers,”’ 
was a name bestowed evidently in allusion to this inci- 
dent or the place, which was ator near Shiloh. I said, I 
will never break my covenant with you... but ye 
have not obeyed my voice—The burden of the angel's 
remonstrance was that God would inviolably keep His 
promise; but they by their flagrant and repeated breaches 
of their covenant with Him, had forfeited all claim to the 
stipulated benefits. Having disobeyed the will of God by 
voluntarily courting the society of idolaters, and placing 
themselves in the way of temptation, He left them to suf- 
fer the punishment of their misdeeds, 4, 5. When the 
angel of the Lord spake these words, the people lifted 
up their voice and wept—The angel’s expostulation 
made a deep and painful impression. But the reforma- 
tion was but temporary, and the gratifying promise of a 


IT, IIT. Wickedness of the New Generation. 
revival which this scene of emotion held out, was, ere 
long, blasted py speedy and deeper relapses into the guilt 
of defection and idolatry, 6-10. and when Joshua had 
let the people go—This passage is a repetition of Joshua 
24, 29-31, and it was inserted here to put the reader in pos- 
session of the reasons which called forth so strong and 
severe a rebuke from the angel of the Lord. During the 
lifetime of the first occupiers, who retained a vivid recol- 
lection of all the miracles and judgments which they had 
witnessed in Egypt and the desert, the national character — 
stood high for faith and piety. But, in course of time,a 
new-race arose who were strangers toall the hallowed and 
solemnizing experience of their fathers, and too readily 
yielded to the corrupting influences of the idolatry that 
surrounded them. 

_ 11-19. WICKEDNESS OF THE NEW GENERATION AFTER 
JosuuA, 11-19, the children of Isracl did evil in the 
sight of the Lord—This chapter, together with the first 
eight verses of the next, contains a brief but comprehen- 
sive summary of the principles developed in the follow- 
ing history; and an attentive consideration of them, 
therefore, is of the greatest importance toa right under- 
standing of the strange and varying phases of Israelitish 
history, from the death of Joshua till the establishment 
of the monarchy. served Baalim—The plural is used to 
include all the gods of the country. 13. Ashtaroth—Alsoa 
plural word, denoting all the female divinities, whose rites 
were celebrated by the most gross and revolting impuri- 
ties, 14. the anger of the Lord was hot against Israel, 
and he delivered them into the hands of the spoilers 
that spoiled them—Adversities in close and rapid sueces- 
sion befell them. But all these calamities were designed 
only as chastisements—a course of correctional discipline 
by which God brought His people to see and repent of their 
errors; for as they returned to faith and allegiance} He 
“raised up judges” (v.16), which delivered them out of 
the hand of those that spoiled them—The judges who 
governed Israel were strictly God's vicegerents in the- 


‘government of the people, He being the supreme ruler, 


Those who were thus elevated retained the dignity so long 
as they lived; but there was no regular, unbroken succes- 
sion of judges. Individuals, prompted by the inward, ir- 
resistible impulse of God’s Spirit, when they witnessed 
the depressed state of their country, were roused to achieve 
its deliverance, It was usually accompanied by a special 
call, and the people seeing them endowed with extraordi- 
nary courage or strength, accepted them as delegates of 
Heaven, and submitted to their sway. Frequently they 
were appointed only for a particular district, and their 
authority extended no farther than over the people whose 
interests they were commissioned to protect. They were 
without pomp, equipage, or emoluments attached to the 
office. They had no power to make laws; for these were 
given by God; nor to explain them, for that was the proy- 
ince of the priests—but they were officially upholders of 
the law, defenders of religion, avengers of all crimes, par- 
ticularly of idolatry and its attendant vices, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 14. Nations LEFT TO PROVE ISRAEL, 1. These 
are the nations which the Lord left to prove Israel— 
This was the special design of these nations being left, 
and it evinces the direct influence of the theocracy under 
which the Israelites were placed. These nations were left 
for a double purpose: in the first instance, to be instru- 
mental, by their inroads, in promoting the moral and 
spiritual discipline of the Israelites—and also to subserve 
the design of making them acquainted with war, in order 
that the young, more especially, who were total strangers 
to it, might learn the use of weapons and the art of 
wielding them, 

5-7. By COMMUNION WITH THESE THE ISRAELITES CoM- 
mit IDOLATRY. 5-7. The children of Israel dwelt 
among the Canaanites—The two classes by degrees 
came to be on habits of intercourse; reciprocal alliances 
were formed by marriage, till the Israelites, relaxing the 
austerity of their principles, showed a growing confor 
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Ehud Slays Eglon. 


mity to the manners and worship of their idolatrous 
neighbours. 

)$8-ll. OrHNIEL DELIVERS ISRAEL, 8-11. sold them— 
i,e., delivered them into the hand of Chushan-rishathaim, 
or Chushan “the wicked.” This name had been probably 
given him from his cruel and impious character, served 
Chushan-rishathaim eight years—By the payment ofa 
stipulated tribute yearly; the raising of which must have 


caused a great amount ol labourand priyation, 9. when - 


the children of Israel cricd unto the Lord—In their 
distress they had recourse to earnest prayer, accompanied 
by humble and penitent confession of their errors, Oth- 
niel—(See on Joshua 15.17; ch, 1.13.) His military expe- 
rience qualified him for the work, while the gallant ex- 
ploits he was known to have performed, gained him the 
full confidence of his countrymen in his ability as a leader, 
10. The Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he 
judged Israel, and went out to war—Impelled by a su- 
pernatural influence, he undertook the difticult task of 
government at this national crisis—addressing himself to 
promote a general reformation of manners, the abolition 
of idolatry, the revival of pure religion, and then, after 
these preliminary measures, he collected a body of choice 
warriors to expel the forelen oppressors. the Lord de= 
livered Chushan-rishathaim king of Mesopotamia 
into his hand, and his hand prevailed against Chu- 
shan—No details are given of this war, which, consider- 
ing the resources of so potent a monarch, must have been 
a determined struggle. But the Israclitish arms were 
crowned through the blessing of God with victory, and 
Canaan regained its freedom andindependence. li. Oth- 
niel died—How powerful the influence of one good man is, 
in church or state, is best found in his loss. [BrisHorp HALT] 

12-30, EHUD SLAYS EGLON, 12-14. the. children of 
Israel did evil again im the sight of the Lord—The 
Israelites, deprived of the moral and political influences 
of Othniel, were not long in following their native bias 
to idolatry. the Lord strengthened Egion, king of 
Moab—The reigning monarch’s ambition was to recover 
that extensive portion of his ancient territory possessed 
by the Israelites. In conjunction witlt his neighbours, 
the Ammonites and the Amalekites, sworn enemies of 
Israel, he first subjected the eastern tribes, then crossing 
the Jordan, made a sudden incursion on western Canaan, 
and in virtue of his conquests, erected fortifications in 
the territory adjoining Jericho [Josrpuus], to secure the 
frontier, and fixed his residence there. This oppressor 
was permitted, in the providence of God, to triumph for 
eighteen years. 15. Ehud, son of Gera—i. e., descended 
from Gera, one of Benjamin’s sons (Genesis 46, 21), left- 
handed—This peculiarity distinguished many in the Ben- 
jamite tribe (ch. 20. 16). But the original word is rendered 
in some versions “ both-handed,” a view countenanced by 
1 Chronicles 12.2. by him the children of Israel sent 
a present unto Egion, the king of Moab—that is, the 
yearly tribute, which, according to Eastern fashion, would 
be borne with ostentatious ceremony, and offered (v. 18) 
by several messengers, 16. Ehud made him a dag- 
ger, and he did gird it upon his right thigh—The 
sword was usually worn on the left side; so that Ehud’s 
was the more likely to escape detection. 19. quarries— 
Rather graven images (Deuteronomy 7. 25; Jeremiah 8, 19; 
51. 52); statues of Moabite idols, the sight of which kin- 
dled the patriotic zeal of Ehud toavenge this public insult 
to Israel on its author, I have a secret errand unto 
thee, O king; who said, Keep silence— Privacy’’—a 
signal for all to withdraw, 20. a summer parlour— 
Heb., ‘chamber of cooling’’—one of those retired edifices 
which Oriental grandees usually have in their gardens, 
and in which they repose during the heat of the day. 
Ehud put forth his hand—The whole circumstance of 
this daring act—the death of Eglon without a shriek, or 
noise—the locking of the doors—the carrying off the key 
—the calm, unhurried deportment of Ehud—show the 
strength of his confidence that he was doing God ser- 
vice. 27. he blew a trumpet in the mount of Ephraim 
-—Summoned to arms the people of that mountainous 
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Deborah and Barak Deliver Israel. 


region, which, adjoining the territory of Benjamin, had - 
probably suffered most from the grievous oppression of 
the Moabites, 28. they went down after him, and 
took the fords—(See on Joshua 2.7) with the view of pre- 
venting all escape to the Moabite coast, and by the slaugh- 
ter of 10,000 men, rescued his country from a state of ig- 
nominious vassalage. 31. after him was Shamgur—No 
notice is given of the tribe or family of this judge; and 
from the Philistines being the enemy that roused him 
into public service, the suffering seems to haye been’ 
local—contfined to some of the western tribes, slew a 
hundred men with an ox-goad—This instrument is 
eight feet long, and about six inches in circumference. 
It is armed at the lesser end with a sharp prong for 
driving the cattle, and on the other with a small iron 
paddle for removing the clay which encumbers the 
plough in working. Such an instrument, wielded by a 
strong arm, would do no mean execution. We may sup- 


‘pose, however, for the notice is very fragmentary, that 


Shamgar was only the leader of a band of peasants, who 
by means of such implements of labour as they could 
lay hold of at the moment, achieved the heroic exploit 
recorded. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-17. DEBORAH AND BARAK DELIVER ISRAEL FROM 
JABIN AND SISERA, 1. The children of Israel again did 
evil in the sight of the Lord, when EKhud was dead— 
The removal of this zealous judge again left his infatu- 
ated countrymen without the restraint of religion, 2. 
Jabin, king of Camnaan—Jabin, a royal title (Joshua UJ, 
1). Thesecond Jabin built a new capital on the ruins of 
the old (Joshua 11. 10,11). The northern Canaanites bad 
recovered from the effect of their disastrous overthrow 
in the time of Joshua, and triumphed in their turn over 
Israel. This was the severest oppression to which Israel 
had been subjected. Butit fell heaviest on the tribes in 
the north, and it was not till after a grinding servitude 
of twenty years they were awakened to view it as the 
punishment of their sins, and to seek deliverance from 
God, 4. Deborah, 2 prophetess—A woman of extraor- 
dinary knowledge, wisdom, and piety, instructed in Di- 
vine know:edge by the Spirit, and accustomed to inter- 
pret His will; who acquired an extensive influence, and 
was held in universal respect, insomuch that she became 
the animating spirit of the government, and discharged 
all the special duties of a judge, except that of military 
leader. 4. wife of Lapidoth—rendered by some “a 
woman of splendours,.”’ 5. she dwelt under the palm . 
tree—Or, collectively, palm grove. It is common still in 
the East to administer justice in the open air, or under 
the canopy of an umbrageous tree, 6. she sent and called 
Barak—By virtue of her official authority as judge. HKe- 
desh-naphtali—Situated on an eminence, a little north 
of the Sea of Galilee, and so called to distinguish it from 
another Kedesh in Issachar, hath not the Lord of israel 
commanded—A Hebrew form of making an emphatic 
communication, goand draw toward Mount Tabor— 
an isolated mountain of Galilee, north-east corner of the 
plain of Esdraelon, It was a convenient place of rendez- 
vous, and the enlistment is not to be considered as limited 
to 10,000, though a smaller force would have been inade- 
quate, 8. Barak said unto her, If thou wilt go with 
me, then I will go—His somewhat singular request to 
be accompanied by Deborah was not altogether the result 
of weakness. The Orientals always take what is dearest 
to the battle-field along with them; they think it makes 
them fight better. The policy of Barak, then, to haye the 
presence of the prophetess is perfectly intelligible, as it 
would no less stimulate the valour of the troops, than 
sanction, in the eyes of Israel, the uprising against an 
oppressor so powerful as Jabin, 9. the Lord shall sell 
Sisera into the hand of a woman—This was a prediction 
which Barak could not understand at the time; but the 
strain of it conveyed a rebuke of his unmanly fears. 11. 
now Heber the Kenite pitched his tent—It is not un- 
common, even in the present day, for pastoral tribes to 





Death of Sisera. 


feed their flocks on the extensive commons that lie in the 
heart of inhabited countries in the East (see on ch. 1.16). 
plain of Zaanaim—This is a mistranslation for “the oaks 
of the wanderers.” The site of the encampment was under 
n grove of oaks, or terebinths, in the upland valley of 
Kedesh, 13. the river of Kishon—The plain on its bank 
was chosen as the battle-field by Sisera himself, who was 
unconsciously drawn thither for the ruin of his army. 
14. Barak went down from Mount Tabor—It is a strik- 
ing proof of the full confidence Baralx and his troops 
reposed in Deborah’s assurance of victory, that they re- 
linguished their advantageous position on the hill, and 
rushed into the plain in face of the iron chariots they so 
much dreaded, 15. the Lord discomfited Sisera—Heb., 
threw his army into confusion; men, horses, and chariots 
being intermingled in wild:confusion. The disorder was 
produced by a supernatural panic (see on ch. 5, 20). so 
that Sisera lighted down off his chariot, and fled away 
on his feet—His chariot being probably distinguished by 
its superior size and elegance, would betray the rank of 
its rider, and he saw therefore that his only chance of 
escape was on foot. 16. but Barak pursued unto Haro- 
sheth—broken and routed, the main body of Sisera’s 
army fied northward, others were forced into the Ki- 
shon and drowned (see on ch, 5,21), 17,18. Sisera fled to 
the tent of Jael—According to the usages of nomadic 
people, the duty of receiving the stranger in the sheick’s 
absence devolves on his wife, and the moment the stran- 
ger is admitted into his tent, his claim to be defended or 
concealed from his pursuers is established, 19. she gave 
him drink, and covered him—Sisera. reckoned on this 
asa pledge of his safety, especially in the tent of a friendly 
sheick; this pledge was the strongest that could be sought 
or obtained, after he had partaken of refreshments, and 
been introduced in the inner or women’s apartment. 20. 
He said unto her, When any man doth inquire of 
thee, Is there any man here? thou shalt say, No—The 
privacy of the harem, even in a tent, cannot be intruded 
on without express permission, 21, them Jael took a 
mail of the tent—Most probably one of the pins with 
which the tent ropes are fastened to the ground. Escape 
was almost impossible for Sisera, But the taking of his 
life by the hand of Jael was murder. It was a direct vio- 
lation of all the notions of honour and friendship that 
are usually held sacred among pastoral people, and for, 
which it is impossible to conceive a woman in Jael’s cir- 
cumstances to have had any motive, except that of gain- 
ing favour with the victors. Though predicted by Deborah, 
it was the result of Divine foreknowledge only—not the 
Divine appointinent or sanction; and though it is praised 
in the song, the eulogy must be considered as pronounced 
not on the moral character of the woman and her deed, 
but on the public benefits which, in the overruling provi- 
dence of God, would flow from it. 


CHAPTIER._V. 


Ver. 1-81. DenorAH AND BARAK’s SONG oF THANKS- 
GIVING. 1. then sang Deborah and Barak on that day 
—This noble triumphal ode was evidently the composi- 
tion of Deborah herself. 2-3. The meaning is obscurely 
seen in our version; it has been better rendered thus, 
“Praise ye Jehovah; for the free are freed in Isracl—the 
people have willingly offered themselves.”’ [ROBINSON.] 
4,5. Allusion is here made, in general terms, to God’s 
interposition on behalf of his people, Seir and the field 
of Edom—Represent the mountain range and plain ex- 
tending along the south from the Dead Sea to the Elanitic 
Gulf, thou went out—Indicates the storm to have pro- 
ceeded from the south or south-east. 6-8. The song pro- 
ceeds in these verses to describe the sad condition of the 
country, the oppression of the people, and the origin of 
all the national distress in the people’s apostasy from 
God. Idolatry was the cause of foreign invasion, and in- 
ternal inability to resist-it, 9. Expresses gratitude to 
the respective leaders of the tribes which participated in 
the contest; but, above all, to God, who inspired both the 
patriotic disposition and the strength. speak—i. e., join 
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Song of Deborah and Barak. 


in this song of praise. white asses—Those which are 
purely white are highly prized, and being costly, are pos- 
sessed only by the wealthy and great. “Ye that sit in 
judgment,” has been rendered, ‘‘ye that repose on tapes 

tries.” 11. The wells which are ata little distance from 
towns in the East, are, in unsettled times, places of dan- 
ger. Butin peace they are scenes of pleasant and joyous 
resort, The poetess anticipates that this song may be 
sung, and “the righteous acts of the Lord rehearsed,” at 
these now tranquil “places of drawing water.” Deborah 
now rouses herself to describe, in terms suitable to the 
occasion, the preparation and the contest, and calls in a 
flight of poetic enthusiasm on Barak to parade his pris- 
oners in triumphal procession, Then follows a eulogistie 
enumeration of the tribes which raised the commanded 
levy, or volunteered their services—the soldiers of 
Ephraim who dwelt near the mount of the Amalekites, 
the small quota of Benjamin; ‘‘the governors,” valiant 
leaders ‘out of Machir,” the western Manasseh; and out 
of Zebulun. the rod of the numberers—those who made 
up and kept the muster-rolls; and the princes who, with 
impetuous alacrity, rashed on with Barak to the charge 
in the plain. Then comes a reproachful notice of the 
tribes which did not obey the summons to take the field 
against the common enemy of Israel. By the “divis- 
ions,” i. e., the water-courses which descend from the 
eastern hills unto the Jordan and Dead Sea. by the 
streams of Renben great were the resolves—They felt 
the patriotic impulse, and determined, at first, to join the 
ranks of their western brethren, but resiled from the pur- 
pose; preferring their peaceful shepherd songs to the 
trumpet sound of war. 17. Gilead abode beyond Jor- 
dan —i.‘c., both Gad and the eastern half of Manasseh 
chose to dwell at ease in their Havoth-jair, or villages of 
tents, while Dan and Asher, both maritime tribes, con- 
tinued with their ships and in their “breaches” (havens). 
The mention of these craven tribes is concluded (wv. 18), 
with a fresh burst of commendation on Zebulun and 
Naphtali. 19-22. describes the scene of battle, and the- 
issue. It would seem (v. 19), that Jabin was reinforced by 
the troops of other Canaanite princes, The battie-ficidi 
was near Taanach (now Ta’annulk), on a tell or mound 
in the level plain of Megiddo (now Leijun), on its south-- 
western extremity, by the left bank of the Kishon, they- 
took no gain of money—they obtained no plunder, the 
stars in their courses fought—A fearful tempest burst 
upon them, and threw them into disorder, the river of 
Kishon swept them away—The enemy was defeatedi 
near “the waters of Megiddo”—the sources and side 
streams of the Kishon: they that fled had to cross the: 
deep and marshy bed of the torrent, but the Lord had sent 
a heavy rain—the waters suddenly rose—the warriors fell 
into the quicksands, and sinking deep into them, were 
drowned or washed into thesea. [VAN DE VELDE.] 22.. 
Then were the horse hoofs broken by the means of the 
prancings—anciently, as in many parts of the East still, 
horses were not shod. The breaking of the hoofs deviotes ~ 
the hot haste and heavy irregular tramp of the routed foe. 


.23, curse ye Meroz—A village on the confines of Issachar 


and Naphtali, which lay in the course of the fugitives, 
but the inhabitants declined to aid im their destruction. 
24-27. Is a most graphic picture of the treatment of 
Sisera in the tent of Jael, butter—curdled milk; a fa- 
vourite beverage in the East, 28-30., In these verses a 
sudden transition is made to the mother of the Canaanite 
general, and a striking picture is drawn of a mind agi- 
tated between hope and fear—impatient of delay, yet an= 
ticipating the news of victory, and: the rewards of rich 
booty. the lattice—A lattice window—common to the 
houses in warm countries for the circulation ofair, her 
wise ladies—maids of honour. to every man a damsel 
or two—Young maidens formed always-a valued part of 
Oriental conquerors’ war-spoils. But. Sisera’s mother 
wished other booty for him; namely, the gold-threaded, 
richly embroidered, and searlet-coloured cloaks which 
were held in such high esteem,. The ode concludes with 
a wish in unison with the pious.and patriotic character 
of the prophetess, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-6. THE ISRAELITES, FOR THEIR SINS, OP- 
PRESSED BY MIDIAN. 1. the Lord delivered them into 
the hand of Midian—Untaught by their former expe- 
riences, the Israelites again apostatized, and new sins 
were followed by fresh judgments, Midian had sustained 
a severe blow in the timé of Moses (Numbers 31. 1-18), and 
the memory of that disaster, no doubt,-inflamed their re- 
sentment against the Israelites. They were wandering 
herdsmen, called “children of the East,” from their occu- 
pying the territory east of the Red Sea, contiguous to 
Moab; and the destructive ravages they are described as 
at this time committing in the land of Israel are similar 
to those of the Bedouin Arabs, who harass the peaceful 
cultivators of the soil, and unless composition is made 
with them, return annually at a certain season, when 
they carry off the grain, seize the cattle and other prop- 
erty, and even:life itself isin jeopardy from the attacks 
of those prowling marauders, The vast horde of Midian- 
ites that overran Canaan made them the greatest scourge 
which had ever afflicted the Israelites, made dems in the 
mountains and caves—Not, of course, excavating them, 
for they were there already, but making them fit for hab- 
itation. 

7-10. A PROPHET REBUKES THEM, then the Lord sent 
a prophet unto the children of Israel—The curse of the 
national calamity is authoritatively traced to their infi- 
delity as the cause. 

11-16. AN ANGEL SENDS GIDEON TO DELIVER THEM. 
there came an angel of the Lord—He appeared in the 
character and equipments of a traveller (v. 21), who sat 
down in the shade to enjoy a little refreshment. and re- 
pose, and entering into conversation on the engrossing 
topic of the times, the grievous oppression of the Midian- 
ites, began urging Gideon to exert his well-known prow- 
ess on behalf of his country. Gideon, in replying, ad- 
dresses him at first ina style equivalent (in Hebrew) to 
“sir,” but afterwards gives to him the name usually ap- 
plied to God, am oak—Hebrew, the oak—as famous in 
after-times, Ophrah—aA city in the tribe of Manasseh, 
about sixteen miles north of Jericho, in the district be- 
longing to the family of Abiezer (Joshua 17,2), his som 
Gideon threshed wheat by the wine-press—This in- 
cident tells emphatically the tale of public distress, The 
small quantity of grain he was threshing, indicated by 
his using a flail instead of the customary treading of 
eattle—the unusual place—near a wine-press, under a 
tree, and on the bare ground, not a wooden floor, for the 
prevention of noise—all these circumstances reveal the 
extreme dread in which the people were living. 13. if 
the Lord be with us, why then is all this befallen ust 
—Gideon’s language betrays want of reflection, for the 
very chastisements God had brought on his people showed 
his presence with, and his interest in, them, 14, The 
Lord looked upon him, and said, Go in this thy 
strength: have not I sent thee ?—The command and 
the promise made Gideon aware of the real character of 
his visitor, and yet like Moses, from a sense of humility, 
orashrinking at the magnitude of the undertaking, he 
excused himself from entering on the enterprise. And 
even though assured that, with the Divine aid, he would 
overcome the Midianites as easily as if they were but one 
man, he still hesitates and wishes to be better assured 
that the mission was really from God. He resembles 
Moses also in the desire for a sign; and in both cases it 
was the rarity of revelations in such periods of general 
eorruption that made them so desirous of having the 
fullest conviction of being addressed by a heavenly mes- 
senger, The request was reasonable, and it was graciously 
granted. 

17-32. GIDEON’S PRESENT CONSUMED BY FIRE, 18. de= 
part not hence, I pray thee, until I bring my present 
—Hebrew, my mincha, or meat offering; and his idea prob- 
abiy was to prove, by his visitor’s partaking of the enter- 
tainment, whether or not he was more than man, 19. 
Gideon went in, and made ready a kid; the flesh he 
put in a basket, and he put the broth in a pet—(See on 
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VI, VIL He Destroys Baal’s Altar. 
Genesis 18.) The flesh seems to have been roasted, which 
is done by cutting it into kobab, i. e., into small pieces, 
fixed on a skewer, and put before the fire. The broth was 
for immediate use; the other, brought in a hand-basket 
was intended to bea future supply to the traveller. The 
miraculous fire that consumed it,and the vanishing of 
the stranger, not by walking, but as a spirit in the fire, 
filled Gideon with awe. A consciousness of demerit fills 
the heart of every fallen man at the thought of God, with 
fear of his wrath; and this feeling was increased by a 
belief prevalent in ancient times, that whoever saw an 
angel would forthwith die. The acceptance of Gideon’s 
sacrifice betokened the acceptance of his person; but §t 
required an express assurance of the Divine blessing, 
given in some unknown manner, to restore his comfort 
and peace of mind, 24-32. it came to pass the same 
night, the Lord satd unto him—The transaction in 
which Gidcon is here described as engaged was not en- 
tered on till the night after the vision. Take thy father’s 
second bullock—The Midianites had probably reduced 
the family herd; or, as Gideon’s father was addicted to 
idolatry, the best may have been fattened for the service 
of Baal; so that the second was the only remaining one 
fit for sacrifice to God. throw down the altar of Baal 
that thy father hath—Standing upon his ground, though 
kept for the common use of the townsmen, eut down 
the grove that is by it—Dedicated to Ashtaroth. With 
the aid of ten confidential servants he demolished the 
one altar, and raised on the appointed spot the altar of 
the Lord; but, for fear of opposition, the work had to be 
done under cover of night. A violent commotion was 
excited next day, and vengeance vowed against Gideon 
as the perpetrator. “ Joash, his father, quieted the mob 
inamanner similar to that of the town-clerk of Ephe- 
sus. It was not for them to take the matfer into their 
own hands. The one, however, made an appeal to the 
magistrate; the other to the idolatrous god himself,’”’ 
(CHALMERS, ] 

83-39. THE SIGNS. 33. all the Midianites pitched in 
Jezreel—The confederated troops of Midian, Amalek, and 
their neighbours, crossing the Jordan to make a fresh 
inroad on Canaan, and encamped in the plains of Es- 
draelon (anciently Jezreel), The southern part of the 
Ghor lies in a very low level, so that there is a steep and 
difficult descent into Canaan by the southern wadys, 
Keeping this in view, we see the reason why the Midian- 


. ite army, from the east of Jordan, entered Canaan by the 


northern wadys of the Ghor, opposite Jezreel. 34, the 
Spirit of the Lord came upon Gideon—Called in this 
sudden emergency into the public service of his country, 
he was supernaturally endowed with wisdom and energy 
commensurate with the magnitude of the danger and 
the difficulties of his position. His war-summons was 
enthusiastically obeyed by all the neighbouring tribes, 
On the eve of a perilous enterprise, he sought to fortify 
his mind with a fresh assurance of a Divine call to the 
responsible office. The miracle of the fleece was a very 
remarkable one—especially, considering the copious dews 
that fall in his country. The Divine patience and con- 
descension were wonderfully manifested in reversing 
the form of the miracle. Gideon himself seems to have 
been conscious of Incurring the displeasure of God by 
his hesitancy and doubts; but He bears with the in- 
firmities of His people. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-8. Grpron’s ARMY. 1, Jerubbaal—This had now 
become Gideon’s honourable surname, “the enemy of 
Baal,”’ well—rather “spring of Harod,” i. ¢., “ fear, trem- 
bling’”’— probably the same as the fountain in Jezreel 
(1 Samuel 29.1). It was situated not far from Gilboa, on 
the confines of Manasseh, and the name “ Harod” was 
bestowed on it with evident reference to the panic which 
seized the majority of Gideon’s troops. The host of the 
Midianites were on the northern side of the valley, seem- 
ingly deeper down in the descent towards the Jordan, 
near a little eminence, 2. the Lord said unto Gideon, 





Gideon Encouraged by the Dream. 


The people are too many—Although the Israelitish 
ariny mustered only 82,000—or one-sixth of the Midian- 
itish host—the number was too great, for it was the Lord’s 
purpose to teach Israel a memorable lesson of depend- 
ence on Him. 3. Now therefore proclaim in the ears 
of the people, saying, Whosoever is fearful, let him 
returm—This proclamation was in terms of an estab- 
lished law (Deuteronomy 20.8), teo many—Two reduc- 
tions were ordered, the last by the application of a test 
which was made known to Gideon alone, bring them 
down to the water—The wandering peoplein Asia when, 
on a journey or in haste, they come to water do not stoop 
down with deliberation on their knees, but only bend 
forward as much as is necessary to bring their hand in 
contact with the stream, and throw it up with rapidity, 
and at the same time such address that they do not drop 
a particle. The Israelites, it seems, were acquainted with 
the practice; and those who adopted it on this occasion 
-were selected as fit fora work that required expedition; 
the rest were dismissed according to the Divine direction. 
%. the Lord said, By the three hundred men that 
lapped will I save you—lIt is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a severer trial than the command to attack the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy with such a handful 
of followers. But Gideon’s faith in the Divine assurance 
of victory was steadfast, and itis for this he is so highly 
commended (Hebrews 11.32), 8. the host of Midian was 
beneath him in the walley—Attention to the relative 
position of the parties is of the greatest importance to an 
understanding of what follows. 

9-15. He 18 ENCOURAGED BY THE DREAM AND THE 
INTERPRETATION OF THE BARLEY CAKE. 9. arise, get 
thee down unto the host... but if thou fear to go 
down, go thou with Phurah thy servant—In ancient 
times it was reckoned no degradation for persons of the 
highest rank and character to act as spies on an enemy’s 
eamp; and so Gideon did on this occasion. But the se- 
cret errand was directed by God, who intended that he 
should hear something which might animate his own and 
the valour of his troops. Li. the outside of the armed 
men that were in the host—“ Armed,” means embodied 
under the five officers established by the ordinary laws 
and usages of encampments. The camp seems to have 
been unprotected by any rampart, since Gideon had no 
difficulty in reaching and overhearing a conversation 
that was passing in one of them. 12. The Midianites 
and the Amalckites lay along in the valley like grass- 
hoppers for multitude; and their camels without 
number—A most graphic description of an Arab en- 
eampment. They lay wrapt in sleep, or resting from 
their day’s plunder, while their innumerable camels 
were stretched round about them. 13.1 dreamed a 
dream; and, lo, a cake of barley bread tumbled into 
the host of Midian—This was a characteristic and very 
expressive dream for an Arab in the circumstances. The 
rolling down the hill, striking against the tents, and over- 
turning them, naturally enough connected it in his mind 
with the position and meditated attack of the Israelitish 
leader. The circumstance of the cake, too, was very sig- 
nificant. Barley was usually the food of the poor, and of 
beasts ; but most probably, from the widespread destruc- 
tion of the crops by the invaders, multitudes must have 
been reduced to poor and scanty fare. 15. when Gideon 
heard the telling of the dream, and the interpretation, 
he worshipped—The incident originated in the secret 
overruling providence of God, and Gideon, from his ex- 
pression of pious gratitude; regarded it as such. On his 
mind, as well as that of his followers, it produced the in- 
tended effect—that of imparting new animation and im- 
pulse to their patriotism. 

16-24. His STRATAGEM AGAINST MIDIAN. 16. he di- 
vided the three hundred men into three companies— 
The object of dividing his forces was, that they might 
seem to be surrounding the enemy. The pitchers were 
empty to conceal the torches, and made of earthenware, 
80 as to be easily broken; and the sudden blaze of the 
held-up lights—the loud echo of the trumpets, and the 
shouts of Israel, always terrible (Numbers 23, 21),and now 


JUDGES VIII. 


The Ephraimites Offended, but Pacified. 


more terrible than ever by the use of such striking words, 
broke through the stillness of the midnight air; the 
sleepers started from their rest; nota blow was dealt by 
the Israelites; but the enemy ran tumultuously, uttering 
the wild, discordant cries peculiar to the Arab race. They 
fought indiscriminately, not knowing friend from foe; 
the panic being universal, they soon precipitately fled, 
directing their fight down to the Jordan, by the foot of 
the mountains of Ephraim, to places known as the 
“house of the acacia,’”’-and “the meadow of the dance.” 
23. the men of Israel gathered themselves together— 
These were evidently the parties dismissed, who having 
lingered at a little distance from the scene of contest, now 
eagerly joined in the pursuit south-westward through the 
valley. 24. Gideon sent messengers throughout all 
Mount Ephraim—The Ephraimites lay on the south, 
and could render seasonable aid. come, take before 
them the waters unto Beth-barah (See on ch. 3, 28)— 
these were the northern fords of the Jordan, to the 
east-north-east of wady Maleh, the men of Ephraim 
gathered themselves together unto Beth-barah—A 
new conflict ensued, in which two secondary chiefs were 
seized, and slain on the spots where they were respectively 
taken. The spots were named after these chiefs, Oreb, 
“the Raven,’ and Zech, “ the Wolf’”’—appropriate designa- 
tions of Arab leaders, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-9. THE EPHRAIMITES OFFENDED, BUT PACIFIED 
1, the men of Ephraim said, Why hast thou served us 
thus }—Where this complaint was made, whether before 
or after the crossing of the Jordan, cannot be determined, 
By the overthrow of the national enemy, the Ephraimites 
were benefited as largely as any of the other neighbour- 
ing tribes. But, piqued at not having been sharers in the 
glory of the victory, their leading men could not repress 
their wounded pride; and the occasion only served to 
bring out an old and deeply-seated feeling of jealous 
rivalry that subsisted between the tribes (Isaiah 9. 21), 
The discontent was groundless, for Gideon acted accord- 
ing to Divine directions—and, besides, as their tribe was 
conterminous with that of Gideon, they might, had they. 
been really fired with the flame of patriotic zeal, have 
volunteered their services in @ movement against tne 
commonenemy. 2,3. he said, What have I done now 
in comparison of you ?—His mild and truly modest an- 
swer breathes the spirit of a great as well as good man, 
who was calm, collected, and self-possessed in the midst 
of most exciting scenes. It succeeded in throwing oil on 
the troubled waters (Proverbs 16. 1), and no wonder, for in 
the height of generous self-denial, it ascribes to his quer- 
ulous brethren a greater share of merit and glory than 
belonged to himself (1 Corinthians 13.4; Philemon 2. 3), 
4. Gideon came to Jordan, and passed over—Much ex- 
hausted, but eager to continue the pursuit till the victory 
was consummated. 5. he said unto the men of Succoth 
—i. e., a place of tents or booths. The namesecems to have 
been applied to the whole part of the Jordan valley on the 
west, as well as on the east side of the river, all belonging 
to the tribe of Gad (cf. Genesis 33. 17; 1 Kings 7. 46; with 
Joshua 13, 27). Being engaged in the common cause of all 
Israel, he had a right to expect support and encourage- 
ment from his countrymen everywhere. 6. the princes 
of Succoth said, Are the hands of Zebah and Zalmunna 
now in thine hand—An insolent as well as a time-sery- 
ing reply. It was insolent, because it implied a bitter 
taunt that Gideon was counting with confidence on a 
victory which they believed he would not gain; and it 
was time-serving, because living in the near neighbour- 
hood of the Midianite sheicks they dreaded the future ven- 
geance of those roving chiefs. This contumelious manner 
of acting was heartless and disgraceful in people who 
were of Israclitish blood, %. I will tear your flesh with 
the thorns of the wilderness, and with briers—A cruel 
torture, to which captives were often subjected in ancient 
times, by having thorns and briers placed on their naked 
bodies, and pressed down by sledges, or heavy implements 
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Zebah and Zalmunna Taken. 


of husbandry being dragged over them. 8. he went to 
Penuel, and spake to them likewise—A neighbouring 
city, situated also in the territory of Gad, near the Jab- 
bok, and honoured with this name by Jacob (Genesis 32, 
30,31). 9. he said, When I come again I wiil break 
down this tower—Intent on the pursuit, and afraid of 
losing time, he postponed the merited vengeance till his 


return. His confident anticipation of a triumphant re- 


turn evinces the strength of his faith, and his specific 
threat was probably provoked by some proud and pre- 
sumptuous boast, that in their lofty watch-tower the 
Penuelites would set him at defiance. 

10-27. ZEBAH AND ZALMUNNA TAKEN, 10. Now Zebah 
and Zalmunna were in Karkor—A town on the eastern 
confines of Gad. The wreck of the Midianite army halted 
there. 11. Gideon went up by the way of them that 
dwell in tents on the east—He tracked’ the fugitives 
across the mountain-range of Gilead to the north-east of 
the Jabbok, and there came upon them unexpectedly, 
while they were resting secure among their own nomadic 
tribes., Jogbehah is supposed to be Ramoth-gilead; and, 
therefore, the Midianites must have found refuge at or 
near Abela, ‘‘Abel-cheramim,” the plain of the vine- 
yards, 12. when Zebah and Zalmunna fied, he pur= 
sned them—A third conflict took place. His arrival at 
their last quarters, which was by an unwonted path, took 
the fugitives by surprise, and the conquest was there 
completed of the Midianite horde, 13. Gideon returned 
from battle before the sun was up—He seems to have 
returned by a nearer route to Succoth, for what is ren- 
dered in our version “before the sun was up,’ means 
“the heights of Heres, the sun-hills.” 14. he deseribed— 
Wrote the names of the seventy princes or elders. It was 
from them he had received so inhospitable a treatment, 
16. he took the thorns of the wilderness and briers, 
and with them he taught the men of Succoth—By re- 
fusing his soldiers refreshment, they had committed a 
public crime, as well as an act of inhumanity, and were 
subjected to a horrible punishment, which the great 
abundance and remarkable size of the thorn bushes, 
together with the thinness of clothing in the East, has 
probably suggested. 18. then said he unto Zebah and 
Zalmunna, What manner of men were they whom 
ye slew at Tabor t—This was one of the countless atroci- 
ties which the Midianite chiefs had perpetrated during 
their seven years’ lawless occupancy. It is noticed now 
for the first time, when their fate was about to be deter- 
mined, each one resembled the children of a king— 
An Orientalism for great beauty, majesty of appearance, 
uncommon strength, and grandeur of form, 19. they 
were my brethren, even the sons of my mother—That 
is, uterine brothers; but, in all countries where polygamy 
prevails, ‘‘the son of my mother’ implies a closeness of 
relationship and a warmth of affection never awakened 
by the looser term, “ brother.” 20. he said unto Jether 
his first-born, Up, and slay them—The nearest of kin 
was the blood avenger; but a magistrate might order any 
one to do the work of the executioner, and the person 
selected was always of a rank equal or proportioned to 
that of the party doomed to suffer (1 Kings 2. 29). Gideon 
intended, then, by the order to Jether, to put an honour 
on his son, by employing him to slay two enemies of his 
country; and on the youth declining, performed the 
bloody deed himself. 22, 23. The men of Israel said 
unto Gideon, Rule thou over us , ... Gideon said unto 
them, The Lord shall rule over you—Their unbounded 
* admiration and gratitude prompted them, in the enthusi- 
asm of the moment, to raise their deliverer toa throne,and 
to establish a royal dynasty in his house. But Gideon 
knew too well; and revered too piously the principles of 
the theoeracy to entertain the proposal for a moment. 
Personal and family ambition was cheerfully sacrificed 
to a sense of duty, and every worldly motive was kept in 
check by a supreme regard to the Divine honour. He 
would willingly act as judge, but the Lord alone was 
King of Israel, 24,27. Gideon said, I would desire a 
request of you—This was the contribution of an ear-ring 
[Sing.], for,as the ancient Arabians (Ishmaelites and Mid- 
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JUDGES IX. 


Abimelech is made King by the Shechemites. 


Sanites being synonymous terms, Genesis 37. 25, 28) were 
gorgeously adorned with barbaric pear] and gold, an im- 
mense amount of such valuable booty had fallen into the 
hands of the Israelitish soldiers, The contribution was 
liberally made, and the quantity of gold given to him is 
estimated at £3113 sterling, ornaments—Crescent-like 
plates of gold suspended from the necks, or placed on the 
breasts of the camels, colkars—Rather ear-rings, or 
drops of gold or pearl. purple—a royal colour. The 
ancient, as well as modern Arabs, adorned the necks, 
breasts, and legs, of their riding animals with sumptuous 
housing. 27. Gideom made an ephod thereef, and put 
it in his city, Ophrah—That no idolatrous use was in 
view, nor any divisive course from Shiloh contemplated, 
is manifest from v. 33. Gideon proposed, with the gold he 
received, to make an ephod for his use only as a ciyil 
magistrate or ruler, as David did (1 Chronicles 15. 27), and 
a magnificent pectoral or breast-plate also. It would 
seem, from the history, that he was not blamable in 
making this ephod, &c., as a civil robe or ornament 
merely, but that it afterward became an object to which 
religious ideas were attached; whereby it proved a snare, 
and consequently an evil, by perversion, to Gideon and his 
house. (TAYLOR’S FRAGMENT. ]} 

28. MIDIAN SUBDUED. 28. Thus was Midian subdued 
before the children of Israel—This invasion of the Arab 
hordes into Canaan was as alarming and desolating as the 
irruption of the Huns into Europe. It was the severest 
scourge ever inflicted upon Israel; and both it and the 
deliverance under Gideon lived for centuries in the 
minds of the people (Psalm 83, 11), 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-6. ABIMELECH IS MADE KING BY THE SHECHEM- 
ITES. 1. Abimelech the son of Jerubbaal went to 
Shechem—the idolatry which had been stealthily creep- 
ing into Israel during the latter years of Gideon was now 
openly professed; Shechem was wholly inhabited by its 
adherents; at least idolaters had the ascendency. Abim- 
elech, one of Gideon's numerous sons, was connected 
with that place—was ambitious of sovereign power, and 
having plied successfully the arts of a demagogue with 
his maternal relatives and friends, he acquired both the 
influence and money by which he raised himself to a 
throne. communed with all the family of the house 
ef his mother’s father—Here is a striking instance of 
the evils of polygamy—one son has connections and in- 
terests totally alien to those of his brothers, 2. whether 
is better for you that all the sons of Jerubbaal, or one 
should reign over you—A false insinuation, artfully 
contrived to stir up jealousy and alarm, Gideon had 
rejected, with abhorrence, the proposal to make himself 
or any of his family king, and there is no evidence that 
any of his other sons coveted the title. 4. the house of 
Baal-berith—Either the temple, or the place where this 
idol was worshipped; Baal-berith, “‘ god of the covenant,” 
by invocation of whom the league of cities was formed, 
Abimelech hired vain and light persons, which fol- 
lowed him—Idle, worthless vagabonds, the seum of so- 
ciety, who had nothing to lose, but much to gain from the 
success of a revolutionary movement. 5. went unto 
Ophrah, and slew his brethren on one stone—This is 
the first mention of a barbarous atrocity which has, with 
appalling frequency, been perpetrated in the despotic 
countries of the East—that of some one son of the de- 
ceased monarch usurping the throne, and hastening to 
confirm himself in the possession by the massacre of all 
the natural or legitimate competitors. Abimelech slew 
his brethren on one stone, either by dashing them from one 
rock, or sacrificing them on one. stone altar, in revenge 
for the demolition of Baal’s altar by their father. This 
latter view is the more probable, from the Shechemites 
(v, 24) aiding in it. threescore and ten persons—a round 
number is used, but it is evident that two are wanting to 
complete that amount. all the men of Shechem, and 
all the house of Millo—i, e,,a mound or rampart, so that 
the meaning is, all the men in the house or temple: 





Gaal’s Conspiracy. 


namely, the priests of Baal. made Abimelech king by 
the plain of the pillar—Rather, by the oak near a raised 
mound—so that the ceremony of coronation might be 
conspicuous to a crowd. 

7-21. JoTHAM BY A PARABLE REPROACHETH THEM. 
%. he stood on the top of Mount Gerizim, and lifted up 
his voice—The spot he chose was, like the housetops, the 
public place of Shechem; and the parable drawn from the 
rivalry of the various trees was appropriate to the diver- 
Bified foliage of the valley below. Eastern people are ex- 
eceedingly fond of parables, and use them for conveying 
reproofs—which they could not give in any other way. 
The top of Gerizim isnot so high in the rear of the town, 
asitis nearer tothe plain. With a little exertion of voice, 
he could easily have been heard by the people of the city; 
for the hill so overhangs the vailey, that a person from 
the side or summit would have no difficulty in speaking 
to listeners at the base. Modern history records a case, in 
which soldiers on the hill shouted to the people in the 
city, and endeavoured to instigate them to an insurrec- 
tion. There is something about the elastic atmosphere of 
an Eastern clime which causes it to transmit sound with 
wonderful celerity and distinctness. [HACKETrT.] 13. 
wine which cheereth God and man—Not certainly in 
the same manner. God might besaid to be “ cheered” by 
it, when the sacrifices were accepted, as He is said also to 
be honoured by oil (v.9). 21. Jotham went to Beer—The 
modern village El-Bireh, on the ridge which bounds the 
northern prospect of Jerusalem, 

2249. GAAL’S CONSPIRACY. 22. when Abimelech had 
reigned three years—His reign did not, probably at first, 
extend beyond Shechem; but by stealthy and progres- 
sive encroachments he subjected some of the neighbouring 
towns to hissway. None could “reign” in Israel, except 
by rebellious usurpation ; and hence the reign of Abime- 
lech is expressed in the original by a word signifying 
“despotism,” not that which describes the mild and di- 
vinely authorized rule of the judge. 23. then Ged sent 
an evil spirit between Abimelech and the men of 
Shechem—i. e., in the course of providence, jealousy, dis- 
trust, secret disaffection and smothered rebellion ap- 
peared among his subjects disappointed and disgusted 
with his tyranny; and God permitted those disorders to 
punish the complicated crimes of the royal fratricide and 
idolatrous usurper. 26. Gaal came with his brethren, 
and the men of Shechem put their confidence in him 
—An insurrection of the original Canaanites, headed by 
this man, at last broke out in Shechem. 28-45. would 
to Ged this people were under my hand—He seems to 
have been a boastful, impudent, and cowardly person, 


. totally unfit to be a leader in a revolutionary crisis. The 


consequence was, that he allowed himself to be drawn 
into an ambush—was defeated—the city of Shechem de- 
stroyed and strewn with salt—and the people took refuge 
in the stronghold, which was set fire to, and all init per- 
ished. f 

50-57. ABIMELECH SLAIN. 50. Then went Abimelech 
to Thebez, and encamped against it—Now Tubas—not 
far from Shechem. 51. all the men and women gat to 
the top of the tower—The Canaanite forts were generally 
mountain-fastnesses or keeps, and they often had astrong 
tower which served as a last refuge. The Assyrian bas- 
reliefs afford counterparts of the scene here described so 
vivid and exact, that we might almost suppose-them to 
be representations of the same historic events. The be- 
sieged city—the strong tower within—the men and women 
crowding its battlements—the fire applied to the doors, 
and even the huge fragments of stone dropping from the 
hands of one of the garrison on the heads of the assailants 
—are all well represented to the life—just as they are here 
described in the narrative of inspired truth. [Goss.] 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-5. ToLA JUDGETH ISRAEL INSHAMIR. I. after 
Abimelech there arose to defend Israel, Tola—i. e., to 
save. Deliverance was necessary as well from intestine 
asurpation as from foreign aggression. the son of Puah 
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—He was uncle to Abimelech by the father’s side, and 
consequently brother of Gideon; yet the former was of 
the tribe of Issachar, while the latter was of Manasseh. 
They were, most probably, uterine brothers. dweit in 
Shamir in Mount Ephraim—As acentral place, he made 
it the seat of government. 3. Jair, a Gileadite—This 
judge was a different person from the conqueror of that 
north-eastern territory, and founder of Havoth-jair, or 
“Jair’s villages.” (Numbers 32. 41; Deuteronomy 3. 14; 
Joshua 13. 3; 1 Chronicles 2, 22.) 4. he had thirty sons 
that rode on thirty ass colts—This is a characteristic 
trait of Eastern manners in those early times; and the 
grant of a village to each of his 30 sons was a striking 
proof of his extensive possessions. His having thirty sons 
is no conclusive evidence that he had more than one wife, 
much less that he had more than one at atime. There 
are instances, in this country, of men having as many 
children by two successive wives. 

6-9. ISRAEL OPPRESSED BY THE PHILISTINES AND AM- 
MONITES. 6. the children of Israel did evil again in 
the sight of the Lord—This apostasy seems to have ex- 
ceeded every former one in the grossness and universality 
of the idolatry practised. %. Philistines amd the chil- 
dren of Ammon—The predatory incursions of these two 
hostile neighbours were made naturally on the parts of the 
land respectively contiguous to them. ‘But the Ammon- 
ites, animated with the spirit of conquest, carried their 
arms across the Jordan; so that the central and southern 
provinces of Canaan were extensively desolated. 

10-15. Tory Cry Tro Gop. 10. The children of Israel 
eried unto the Lord, We have simned against thee— 
The first step of repentance is confession of sin, and the 
best proof of its sincerity is given by the transgressor, 
when he mourns not only over the painful consequences 
which have resulted from his offences to himself, but over 
the heinous evil committed against God. Li. the Lord 
said, Did I not deliver you from the Egyptians—The 
circumstances recorded in this and the following verses, 
were not probably made through the high priest, whose 
duty it was to interpret the will of God, 12. Maonites— 
i. e., Midianites. 

16-18. THEY REPENT; GoD PITIETH THEM. They put 
away the strange gods ... and served the Lord; and 
his soul was grieved for the misery of Israel—On their 
acandonment of idolatry and return to purity of worship, 
Gud graciously abridged the term of national affliction, 
and restored times of peace, 17,18. the children of Am-= 
mon were gathered together—From carrying on guer- 
rilla warfare, the Ammonites proceeded to a continued 
campaign; their settled aim being to wrest the whole of 
the transjordanic territory from its actual occupiers. In 
this great crisis, a general meeting of the Israelitish tribes 
was held at Mizpeh. This Mizpeh was in eastern-Manas- 
seh. (Joshua 11, 3.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-3. JEPHTHAH. 1. Jephthah—‘vpener.”- son 
of an harlot—A concubine, or foreigner; implying an in- 
ferior sort of marriage prevalent in Eastern countries. 
Whatever dishonour might attach to his birth, his own 
high and energetic character rendered him early a person 
of note. Gilead begat Jephthah—His father seems to 
have belonged_to the tribe of Manasseh, (1 Chronicles 7. 
14,17.) 2. thou shalt not inherit in our father’s house 
—As there were children by the legitimate wife, the son 
of the secondary one was not entitled to any share of the 
patrimony, and the prior claim of the others was indis- 
putable. Hence, as the brothers of Jephthah seem to 
have resorted to rude and violent treatment, they must 
have been influenced by some secret ill-will. 3. Jeph- 
thah dwelt im the land of Tob—On the north of Gilead, 
beyond the frontier of the Hebrew territories. (2Samuel 
10. 6,8.) there were gathered vain men to Jephthah— 
Idle, daring, or desperate. and went out with him— 
Followed him as a military chief. Vhey led a freebooting 
life, sustaining themselves by frequent incursions on the 
Ammonites and other neighbouring people, in the style 
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of Robin Hood, or Highland reivers in the border forays, 
even when England and Scotland were at peace. The same 
kind of life is led by many an Arab or Tartar still, who, 
as the leader of a band, acquires fame by his stirring or 
gallant adventures, and it is not deemed dishonourable 
when the expeditions are directed against those out of his 
own tribe or nation. Jephthah’s mode of life was simi- 
lar to that of David when driven from the court of Saul. 

4-11. THE GILEADITES COVENANT WITH JEPHTHAH., 4 
in process of time—On the return of the season, the chil- 
_ dren of Ammon made war against Israel—Having pre- 
pared the way by the introduction of Jephthah, the sacred 
historian here resumes the thread of his narrative from 
ch. 10,17. The Ammonites seem to have invaded the 
country, and active hostilities were inevitable. 5, 6. the 
elders of Gilead went to fetch Jephthah—All eyes were 
directed towards him as the only person possessed of the 
qualities requisite for the preservation of the country in 
this time of imminent danger; and a deputation of the 
chief men was despatched from the Hebrew camp at Miz- 
peh to solicit his services. 7-9. Jephthah said, Did not 
ye hate me?—He gave them at first a haughty and cold 
reception. It is probable that he saw some of his brothers 
among the deputies. Jephthah was now in circumstances 
to make hisown terms. With his former experience—he 
would have shown little wisdom or prudence without 
binding them to a clear and specific engagement to invest 
him with unlimited authority, the more especially as he 
was about to imperil his life in their cause. Although 
ambition might, toacertain degree, have stimulated his 
ready compliance, it is impossible to overlook the piety 
of his language, which creates a favourable impression 
that his roving life, in a state of social manners so differ- 
ent from ours, was not incompatible with habits of per- 
sonal religion, 10, 11. The elders of Israel said unto 
Jephthah, The Lord be witness between us—Their offer 
being accompanied by the most solenin oath, Jephthah 
intimated his acceptance of the mission, and his willing- 
ness to accompany them. But to make “assurance 
doubly sure,” he took care that the pledge given by the 
deputies in Tob should be ratified in a general assembly 
of the people at Mizpeh—and the language of the histo- 
rian, “‘Jephthah uttered all his words before the Lord,” 
seems to imply that his inauguration with the cha- 
racter and extraordinary office of judge was solemnized 
by prayer for the Divine blessing, or some He Sa 
ceremonial, 

12-28. His EMBASSY TO THE KING OF AMMON. 12-28, 
Jephthah sent messengers unto the king of the chil- 
dren of Ammon—This first act in his judicial capacity 
reflects the highest credit on his character for prudence 
and moderation, justice and humanity. The bravest offi- 
cers have always been averse to war; so Jephthah, whose 
courage was indisputable, resolved not only to make it 
clearly appear that hostilities were forced upon him, but 
to try measures for ayoiding, if possible, an appeal to 
arms: and in pursuing such a course he was acting as be- 
came a leader in Israel (Deuteronomy 20, 10-18), 13. the 
king of Ammon answered, Because Israel took away 
my land—(See on Deuteronomy 2. 19-37.) The subject of 
quarrel] was a claim of right advanced by the Ammonite 
monarch to the lands which the Israelites were occupying. 
Jephthah’s reply was clear, decided and unanswerable; 
—first, those lands were not in the possession of the Am- 
monites when his countrymen got them, and that they 
had been acquired by right of conquest fr om the Amor- 
ites; secondly, that the Israelites had now, by a lapse of 
300 years of undisputed possession, established a prescrip- 
tive right to the occupation; and thirdly, having received 
a grant of them from the Lord, his people were entitled to 
maintain their right on the same principle that guided 
the Ammonites in receiving, from their god Chemosh, 
the territory they now occupied. This diplomatic state- 
snent, so admirable for the clearness and force of its argu- 
yents, concluded with a solemn appeal to God to main- 

fain, by the issue of events, the cause of right and justice, 

28. Howbeit the king of ‘Ammon hearkened not unto 

the words of Jephthah—His remonstrances to the ag- 
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gressor were disregarded, and war being inevitable, 7. 
arations were made for a determined resistance. Se 

29-31, His Vow. 29. then the Spirit of the Lord came 
upon Jephthah—The calm wisdom, sagacious fore- 
thought, and indomitable energy which he was enabled 
to display, were a pledge to himself and a convincing evi- 
dence to his countrymen, that he was qualified by higher 
resources than his own for the momentous duties of his 
office. he passed over Gilead and Manasseh—The prov- 
inces most exposed and in danger, for the parpose of 
levying troops, and exciting by his presence a wide- 
spread interest in the national cause. Returning to the 
camp at Mizpeh, he *hence began his mareh against the 
enemy, and there he made his celebrated vow, in accord- 
ance with an ancient custom for generals at the outbreak 
of a war, or on the eve of a battle, to promise the god of 
their worship a@ costly oblation, or dedication of some 
valuable booty, in the event of victory. Vows were in 
common practice also among the Israelites. They were 
encouraged by the Divine approval as emanating from a 
spirit of piety and gratitude, and rules laid down in the 
law for regulating the performance. But itis difficult to 
bring Jephthah’s vow within the legitimate range (see on 
Leviticus 27, 28), 31. whatsoever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me—This evidently points 
not to an animal, for that might have been a dog; which, 
being unclean, was unfit to be offered; but to a person, 
and it looks extremely like as if he, from the first, con- 
templated a human sacrifice. Bred up as he had been, 
beyond the Jordan, where the Israelitish tribes, far from 
the tabernacle, were looser in their religious sentiments, 
and living latterly on the borders of a heathen country 
where such sacrifices were common, it is not improbable 
that he may have been so ignorant as to imagine thata 
similar immolation would be acceptable to God. His 
mind, engrossed with the prospect of a contest, on the 
issue of which the fate of his country depended, might, 
through the influence of superstition, consider thededi- 
cation of the object dearest to him the most likely to en- 
sure success, shall surely be the Lord’s; and (or) I will 
offer it up for a burnt offering—The adoption of the 
latter particle, which many interpreters suggest, intro- 
duces the important alternative, that if it were a person, 
the dedication would be made to the service of the sane- 
tuary; ifa proper animal or thing, it would be offered on 
the altar. 

32, 33. Het OVERCOMES THE AMMONITES. 32. Jephthah 
passed over to the children of Ammon, and the Lord 
delivered them into his hand—Iie met and engaged 
them at Aroer, a town in the tribe of Gad; upon the 
Arnon, A decisive victory crowned the arms of Israel, 
and the pursuit was continued to Abel (plain of the vine- 
yards), from sonth to north, over an extent of about sixty 
miles. 34. Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his house, 
and, behold, his daughter came out to meet him with 
timbrels and with dances—The return of the victors 
was hailed, as usual, by the joyous acclaim of a female 
band (1 Samuel 18, 6), the leader of whom was Jep.ithah’s 
daughter. The vow was fullin his mind, and it is evident 
that it had not been communicated to any one, otherwise 
precautions would doubtless have been taken to place 
another object at his door, The shriek, and other accom- | 
paniments of irrepressible grief, seem to indicate that her 
life was to be forfeited as a sacrifice; the nature of the sac- 
rifiee (which was abhorrent to the character of God) and 
distance from the tabernacle does not suffice to overturn 
this view, which the language and whole strain of the nar- 
rative plainly support; and although the lapse of two 
months might be supposed to have afforded time for re- 
flection, and a better sense of his duty, there is but too 
much reason to conclude that he was impelled to the 
fulfilment by the dictates of a pious but unenlightened 
conscience, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver, 1-3. Tak EPHRAIMITES QUARRELLING WITH JEPH- 
THAH, 1. The men of Ephraim gathered themselves 
together—Heb., were summoned, and went northward 





Quarrel of the Ephraimites. 


—After crossing the Jordan, their route from Ephraim 
was, strictly speaking, in a north-easterly direction, to- 
wards Mizpeh. they said unto Jephthah, Wherefore 
didst thou not call us !—This isa fresh development of 
the jealous, rash, and irritable temper of the Ephraimites. 
The ground of their offence now was their desire of enjoy- 
ing the credit of patriotism, although they had not shared 
in the glory of victory. 2. when I called you, ye de- 
livered me not out of theix hands—The straightforward 
answer of Jephthah shows that their charge was false; 
their complaint of not being treated as confederates and 
allies entirely without foundation; and their boast of a 
ready contribution of their services came with an ill grace 
from people who had purposely delayed appearing till the 
crisis was past. 3. when I saw that ye delivered me 
not, I put my life in my hands—A common form of 
speech in the East for undertaking a duty of imminent 
peril. This Jephthah had done, having encountered and 
routed the Ammonites with the aid of his Gileadite vol- 
unteers alone; and since the Lord had enabled him to 
conquer without requiring assistance from any other 
tribe, why should the Ephraimites take offence? They 
ought rather to have been delighted and thankful that the 
war had terminated without their incurring any labour 
and danger. 

4-15. DISCERNED BY THE WORD SIBBOLETH, ARE SLAIN 
BY THE GILEADITES, 4. the men of Gilead smote Eph- 
raim, because they said, Ye Gileadites are fugitives of 
Ephraim—The remonstrances of Jephthah, though rea- 
sonable and temperate, were not only ineffectual, but fol- 
lowed by insulting sneers that the Gileadites were reck- 
oned both by the western Manassites and Ephraimites as 
outeasts—the scum and refuse of their common stock, 
This was addressed to a peculiarly sensitive people, A 
feud immediately ensued. The Gileadites, determined to 
chastise this public affront, gave them battle; and hay- 
ing defeated the Ephraimites, chased their foul-mouthed 
but cowardly assailants out of the territory; and rushing 
to the fords of the Jordan, intercepted and slew every fu- 
gitive. The method adopted for discovering an Ephraim- 
ite was by the pronunciation of a word naturally sug- 
gested by the place where they stood. ‘Shibboleth,’ 
means a stream; “Sibboleth,’ a burden. The Eastern 
tribe had, if seems, a dialectical provincialism in the 
sound of Shibboleth ; and the Ephraimites could not bring 
their organs to pronounce it. 7%. Jephthah died—A ftera 
government of six years, this “mighty man of valour” 
died; and however difficult it may be for us to understand 
some passages in his history, he has been ranked by apos- 
tolic authority among the worthies of the ancient church, 
He was followed by a succession of minor judges, of whom 
the only memorials preserved relate to the number of 
their families and their state. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1. IsRAeL SERVES THE PHILISTINES FORTY YEARS. 
1. the Lord delivered them into the hand of the Phil- 
istines forty years—The Israelites were represented (ch. 
10. 6,7) as having fallen universally into a state of gross 
and confirmed idolatry, and in chastisement of this great 
apostasy the Lord raised up enemies that harassed them 
in various quarters, especially the Ammonites and Phil- 
istines. The invasions and defeat of the former were nar- 
rated in the two chapters immediately preceding this; 
and now the sacred historian proceeds to describe the in- 
roads of the latter people. The period of Philistine as- 
cendency comprised forty years, reckoning frorm the time 
of Elon till the death of Samson. . 

210. AN ANGEL APPEARS TO MANOAH’S WIFE. 2. Zo= 
rah—A Danite town (Joshua 15. 33) lying on the common 
boundary of Judah and Dan, so that it was near the Phil- 
istine border. 3. the angel of the Lord—The messenger 
of the covenant, the Divine personage who made so many 
remarkable appearances of a similar kind already de- 
scribed, 5. thou shalt conceive and bear a son—This 
predicted child being to bea Nazarite, the mother was, 
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for the sake of her promised offspring, required to prac: 
tice the rigid abstinence of the Nazarite law (see on Nums 
bers 6.3). he shall begin to deliver Israel out of the 
hands of the Philistimnes—A prophecy encouraging toa 
patriotic man; the terms of it, however, indicated that 
the period of deliverance was still to be distant. 6-8. 
then Manoah entreated the Lord—On being informed 
by his wife of the welcome intimation, the husband made 
it the subject of earnest prayer to God; and this is a re- 
markable instance, indicative of the connection which 
God has established between prayer and the fulfilmentof . 
His promises. 

li-l4. THE ANGEL APPEARS TO MANOAH. 11. Art thou 
the man that spakest unto the woman t—Manoah’s in- 
tense desire for the repetition of the angel’s visit was 
prompted not by doubts or anxieties of any kind, but was 
the fruit of lively faith, and of his great anxiety to follow 
out the instructions given. ‘Blessed was he who had not 
seen, yet had believed,’”’ 

15-23. MANOAH’S SACRIFICE, 15, Manoah said unto 
the angel, I pray thee, let us detain thee, until we 
shall have made ready a kid—The stranger declined the 
intended hospitality, and intimated that if the meat were 
to be an offering, it must be presented to the Lord. Ma- 
noah needed this instruction, for his purpose was to offer 
the prepared viands to him, not as the Lord, but as what 
he imagined him to be, not even an angel (v. 16), but a 
prophex sr merely human messenger. It was on this ac- 
count, and not as rejecting Divine honours, that he spoke 
in this manner to Manoah, The angel’s language was 
exactly similar to that of our Lord (Matthew 19.17). 1%. 
Mamoah said unto the angel, What is thy name t— 
Manoah’s request elicited the most unequivocal proofs of 
the divinity of his supernatural visitor—in his name “‘se- 
cret”’ (in the Marg. wonderful), and in the miraculous 
flame that betokened the acceptance of the sacrifice, 

24, 25. SAMSON Born, 24. the woman bare a son, and 
called his name Samson—The birth of this child of 
promise,and the report of the important national services 
he was to render, must, from the first, have made him an 
object of peculiar interest and careful instruction, 25. 
the Spirit of God began to move him at times—Not, 
probably, as it moved the prophets, who were charged 
with an inspired message, but kindling in his youthful 
bosom a spirit of high and devoted patriotism. Eshtaol 
—The free city. It as well as Zorah stood on the border 
between Judah and Dan. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-5. SAMSON DESIRES A WIFE OF THE PHILISTINES, 
1. Timnath—now Tibna, about three miles from Zorah, 
his birth-place, sawawoman,.. ofthe Philistines, 
and told his father and his mother, and said, Get her 
for me to wife—In the East parents did, and do in many 
cases still, negotiate the marriage alliances for their sons. 
During their period of ascendency, the Philistine in- 
vaders had settled in the towns, and the intercourse be- 
tween them and the Israelites was often of such a friendly 
and familiar character as to issue in matrimonial rela- 
tions. Moreover, the Philistines were not in the number 
of the seven devoted nations of Canaan—with whom the 
law forbade them to marry. 3. Is there nevera woman 
among the daughters of thy brethren—i., c., of thine 
own tribe—a Danite woman, Samson said, Get her for 
me, for she pleaseth me well—lit., “she is right in mine 
eyes’”’—not by her beautiful countenance or handsome 
figure, but right or fit for his purpose, And this throws 
light on the historian’s remark in reference to the resist- 
ance of his parents: “they knew not that it was of the 
Lord that he sought an oceasion against the Philistines” 
—rather from the Philistines—originating on their side, 
The Lord, by a course of retributive proceedings, was 
about to destroy the Philistine power, and the means 
which he meant to employ was not the forces of a numer- 
ous army, as in the ease of the preceding judges, but the 
miraculous prowess of the single-b wnded champion of Is- 
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rael. In these circumstances, the provocation to hostili- 
ties could only spring out of a private quarrel, and this 
marriage scheme was doubtless suggested by the secret 
influence of the Spirit as the best way of accomplishing 
the intended result. 

6-0. He Kriius A Lion. 5-9. a young lion—Heb., a 
lion in the pride of his youthful prime. The wild moun- 
tain passes of Judah were the lairs of savage beasts, and 
most or all the “lions” of Scripture occur in that wild 
country. His rending and killing the shaggy monster, 
without any weapon in his hand, were accomplished by 
that superhuman courage and strength which the occa- 
sional influences of the Spirit enabled him to put forth, 
and by the exertion of which, in such private incidental 
circumstances, he was gradually trained to confide in 
them for the more public work to which he was destined. 
7. he went down and talked with the woman —the in- 
tercourse between the youth of different sexes is extremely 
rare and limited in the East, and generally after they are 
betrothed, 8. after a time he returned to take her— 
probably after the lapse of a year—the usual interval 
between the ceremonies of betrothal and marriage. It 
was spent by the bride elect with her parents in prepara- 
tion for the nuptials--and at the proper time the bride- 
groom returned to take her home. he turned aside to 
see the carcass of the lions and, behold, there was a 
swarm of bees and honey in the carcass of the lion— 
In such a climate, the myriads of insects, and the ravages 
of birds of prey, together with the influences of the solar 
rays, would, in a few months, put the carcass in a state 
inviting to such cleanly animals as bees, 

10,11, His MARRIAGE FEAST, 10. his father went 
down—the father is mentioned as the head and repre- 
sentative of Samson’s relatives, Samson made there a 
feast—the wedding festivity lasted a week. The men and 
women were probably entertained in separate apart- 
ments—the bride, with her female relatives, at her pa- 
rents’ house; Samson, in some place obtained for the 
occasion, as he was a stranger, A large number of para- 
nymphs, or ‘‘friends of the bridegroom,’’ furnished, no 
doubt, by the bride’s family, attended his party, osten- 
sibly to honour the nuptials, but really as spies on his 
proceedings. 

12-18. His RippLe, 12-18. I will put fortha riddle— 
riddles are a favourite Oriental amusement at festive 
entertainments of this nature, and rewards are offered 
to those who give the solution. Samson’s riddle related 
to honey got in the lion’s carcass. The prize he offered 
was thirty sindinim, or shirts, and thirty changes of gar- 
ments, probably woollen. Three days were passed in 
vain attempts to unravel the enigma. The festive week 
was fast drawing to a close, when they secretly enlisted 
the services of the new-married wife, who haying got the 
secret, revealed it to her friends, If ye had not ploughed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle—a 
metaphor borrowed from agricultural pursuits, in which 
not only oxen but cows and heifers were, and continue to 
be, employed in dragging the plough. Divested of meta- 
phor, the meaning is taken by some in a criminal sense, 
but probably bears no more than that they had resorted to 
the aid of his wife—an unworthy expedient, which might 
have been deemed by a man of less noble spirit and gen- 
erosity as releasing him from the obligation to fulfil his 
bargain, 

19,20. He SAYS THrrtry PHILISTINES. 19, 20. went 
to Askelon, and slew thirty men—This town was about 
twenty-four miles west by south-west from Timnath; and 
his selection of this place, which was dictated by the 
Divine Spirit, was probably owing to its bitter hostility 
to Israel, took their spoil—the custom of stripping a 
slain enemy was unknown. in Hebrew warfare, 20. 
Samson’s wife was given to his companion, whom 
he used as his friemd—i.e., “the friend of the bride- 
groom,” who was the medium of communicating during 
the festivities between him and his bride; and whose 
acceptance of her hand, therefore, was an act of base 
treachery, that could not fail to provoke the just resent- 
ment of Samson, 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1,2. SAMSON IS DENIED His WIre. 1. in the 
time of wheat harvest—i, e., about the end of our April, 
or the beginning of our May. The shocks of grain were 
then gathered into heaps, and lying on the field or on the 
threshing-floors. It was the dry season, dry far beyond 
our experience, and the grain in a most combustible state, 
Samson visited his wife with a kid—It is usual for a 
visitor in the East to carry some present; in this case, it 
might be not only as a token of civility, but of reconcilia- 
tion, he said—i, e., to himself. It was his secret purpose, 
into the chamber—The female apartments or harem, 2. 
her father said, I verily thought that thou hadst ut- 
terly hated her—This allegation was a mere sham—a 
flimsy pretext to excuse his refusal of admittance, The 
proposal he made of a marriage with her younger sister 
was but an insult to Samson, and one which it was un- 
lawful for an Israelite to accept (Leviticus 18. 18). 

8-8. Hr BURNS THE PHILISTINES’ CORN. 3. Samson 
said, Now shall I be more blameless than the Philis- 
tines—This nefarious conduct provoked the hero’s just 
indignation, and he resolved to take signal vengeance, 
4. went and caught three hundred foxes— Rather 
jackals; an animal between a wolf and a fox, which, un- 
like our fox, a solitary creature, prowls in large packs or 
herds, and abounds in the mountains of Palestine. The 
collection of so great a number would require both time 
and assistance, took fire-brands—Torches or matches, 
which would burn slowly, retaining the fire, and blaze 
fiercely when blown by the wind. He put two jackals 
together, tail by tail, and fastened tightly a fire-match 
between them. At nightfall he lighted the fire-brand, 
and sent each pair successively down from the hills, 
into the ‘‘Shefala,” or plain of Philistia, lying on the 
borders of Dan and Judah, a rich and extensive corn 
district. The pain caused by the fire would make the 
animals toss about to a wide extent, kindling one great 
conflagration; but no one could render assistance to his 
neighbour: the devastation was so general, the panic 
would be so great. 6. who hath done this—The author 
of this outrage, and the cause that provoked such an ex- 
traordinary retaliation, soon became known; and the 
sufferers, enraged by the destruction of their crops, rush- 
ing with tumultuous fury to the house of Samson’s wife, 
“burnt her and her father with fire.” This was a remark- 
able retribution. To avoid this menace, she had betrayed 
her husband; and by that unprincipled conduet, eventu- 
ally exposed herself to the horrid doom which, at the 
sacrifice of conjugal fidelity, she had sought to escape. 
7. Samson said, Though ye have done this, yet will 
I be avenged of you—By that act the husbandmen had 
been the instruments in avenging his private and per- 
sonal wrongs. Butas a judge, divinely appointed to de- 
liver Israel, his work of retribution was not yet accom- 
plished. 8. smote them hip and thigh—A proverbial 
expression for a merciless slaughter. 

$13. HEIS BOUND BY THE MEN OF JUDAH, AND DE- 
LIVERED TO THE PHILISTINES. 8. he went down and 
dwelt in the top of the rock Etam—Rather went 
down and dwelt in the cleft—i. e., the cave or cavern of the 
“cliff”? Etam. 9%. then the Philistines went mp—to the 
high land of Judah, and spread themselves in Lehi— 
Now El-Lekieh, abounding with limestone cliffs; the 
sides of which are perforated with caves. The object of 
the Philistines in this expedition was to apprehend Sam- 
son, in revenge for the great slaughter he had committed 
on their people. With a view of freeing his own country- 
men from all danger from the infuriated Philistines, he 
allowed himself to be bound and surrendered a fettered 
prisoner into their power, Exulting with joy at the near 
prospect of riddance from so formidable an enemy, they 
went to meet him, But by a sudden illapse of the Spirit 


-he exerted his superhuman strength, and finding a’new 


(or moist) jawbone of an ass, he laid hold of it, and with 
no other weapon, slew a thousand men ata place which 
he called Ramath-lehi—i. e., the hill of the jawbone. 16. 
with the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, with 
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Delilah Betrays Samson. 


the jaw of an ass have I slain a thousand men—The 
inadequacy of the weapon plainly shows this to have 
been a miraculous feat, ‘‘a case of supernatural strength,” 
just as the gift of prophecy is a case of supernatural 
knowledge [CHALMERS.] 19, a hollow place in the jaw 
—In Lehi—taking the word as a proper noun, marking 
the place, there came water thereout; and when he 
had drunk his spirit came again—His strength, ex- 
hausted by the violent and long-continued exertion, was 
recruited by the refreshing draught from the spring; and 
it was called En-hakkore, the “supplication well,” a 
ame which records the piety of this heroic champion, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-3. 1. SAMSON CARRIES AWAY THE GATES OF 
Gaza. Gaza—Now Guzzah, the capital of the largest of 
the five Philistine principal cities, about fifteen miles 
south-west of Ashkelon. The object of this visit to this 
city is not recorded, and unless he had gone in disguise, 
it was a perilous exposure of his life in one of the ene- 
-my’s strongholds. It soon transpired that he was there; 
and it was immediately resolved to secure him, but deem- 
ing themselves certain of their prey, the Gazites deferred 
the execution of their measure tiil the morning. 3. Sam- 
son arose at midnight, and took the doors of the gate 
of the city—A ruinous pile of masonry is still pointed 
out as the site of the gate. It was probably a part of the 
. town wall, and as this ruin is ‘‘toward Hebron,” there is 
no improbability in the tradition. carried them up to 
the top of an hill, that is before Hebron—That hill is 
El-Montar; but by Hebron in this passage is meant “the 
mountains of Hebron;” for otherwise Samson, had he 
run night and day from the time of his flight from Gaza, 
could only have come on the evening of the following day 
within sight of the city of Hebron. The city of Gaza was, 
in those days, probably not less than three-quarters of an 
hour distant from El-Montar. To have climbed to the 
top of this hill with the ponderous doors and their bolts 
on his shoulders, through a road of thick sand, was a feat 
which none but aSamson could have accomplished. [VAN 
DE VELDE.] 

4-14. DELILAH CORRUPTED BY THE PHILISTINES, 4. he 
luved a woman in the valley of Sorek—The situation 
of this place is not known, nor can the character of De- 
lilah be clearly ascertained. Her abode, her mercenary 
character, and her heartless blandishments afford too 
miuch reason to believe she was a profiigate woman, 5. 
the lords of the Philistimes—the five rulers deemed no 
means beneath their dignity to overcome this national 
enemy. Entice him, and see wherein his -great 
strength lieth—They probably imagined that he carried 
some amulet about his person, or was in the possession 
of some important secret by which he had acquired such 
herculean strength; and they bribed Delilah, doubtless 
by a large reward, to discover it for them. She undertook 
the service, and made several attempts, plying all her 
arts of persuasion or blandishment in his soft and com- 
municative moods, to extract his secret. 7. Samson said, 
Bind me with seven green withs—Vine tendrils, pliant 
twigs, or twists made of crude vegetable stalks are used 
in many Eastern countries for ropes at the present day, 
8. she bound him with them—probably in a sportive 
manner, to try whether he was jesting orin earnest. 9. 
there were men lying in wait, abiding in the cham- 
ber—The Heb., literally rendered, is, “in the inner or most 
secret part of the house.” 10. And Delilah said—To 
avoid exciting suspicion, she must have allowed some 
time to elapse before making this renewed attempt. 12. 
mew ropes—It is not said of what material they were 
formed; but from their being dried, it is probable they 
were of twigs, like the former. The Heb, intimates that 
they were twisted, and of a thick, strong description. 
13. If thou weavest the seven locks of my head—braids 
or tresses, into which, like many in the East, he chose to 
plait his hair. Working at the loom wasa female em- 
ployment; and Delilah’s appears to have been close at 
hand, It was of a yery simple construction; the woof 
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He is Overcome, und his Death, 


was driven into the warp, not by a reed, but by a wooden 
spatula; the extremity of the web was fastened to a pin 
or stake fixed in the wall or ground; and while Delilah 
sat squatting at her loom, Samson lay stretched on the 
floor, with his head reclining on her lap—a position very 
common in the East. wentaway with the pin of the 
beam, and with the web—i, e., the whole weaving ap- 
paratus, 

15-20. HEISOVERCOME, 15-20. she pressed him daily 
with her words—Though disappointed and mortified, 
this vile woman resolyed to perseyere; and conscious 
how completely he was enslaved by his passion for her, she 
assailed him witha succession of blandishing arts, till 
she at length discovered the coveted secret. 17. If I be. 
shaven, my strength will go from me—His herculean 
powers did not arise from his hair, but from his peculiar 
relation to God as a Nazarite. His unshorn locks were a 
sign of his Nazaritism, and a pledge on the part of God 
that his supernatural strength would be continued. 19. 
she called for a man, and caused him to shave off the 
seven locks of his head—It is uncertain, however, 
whether the ancient Hebrews cut off the hair to the same 
extent as Orientals now. The word employed is some- 
times thesame as that for shearing sheep, and therefore 
the instrument might be only scissors. 20. He wist not 
that the Lord was departed from him—what a humil- 
iating and painful spectacle! Deprived of the Divine in- 
fluences—degraded in his character—and yet, through the 
infatuation of a guilty passion, scarcely awake to the 
wretchedness of his fallen condition! 

21, 22. THE PHILISTINES TOOK HIM AND PUT OUT HIS 
EYES, 21. the Philistines took him and put out his 
eyes—To this cruel privation prisoners of rank and conse- 
quence have commonly been subjected in the East, and 
the punishment is inflicted in various ways, by scooping 
out the eyeballs, by piercing the eye, or destroying the 
sight by holding a red-hot iron before the eyes. His se- 
curity was made doubly sure by his being bound with 
fetters of brass (copper), not of leather, like other captives 
he did grind in the prison-house—This grinding with 
hand mill-stones being the employment of menials, he 
was set to it as the deepest degradation, 22. Howhbeit his 
hair began to grow again—It is probable that he had 
now refiected on his folly; and becoming a sincere peni- 
tent, renewed his Nazarite vow. ‘“ His hair grew together 
with his repentance, and his strength with his hairs.” 
[BisHop HAL] . 
THEIR FEAST TO DAGON. 23. the lords of the 
Philistines gathered to offer a great sacrifice to Dagon 
—It was a common practice in heathen nations, on the 
return of their solemn religious festivals, to bring forth 
their war prisoners from their places of confinement or 
slavery, and, in heaping on them every species of in- 
dignity, offer their grateful tribute to the gods by whose 
aid they had triumphed over their enemies. Dagon was 
a sea-idol, usually represented as having the head and 
upper parts human, while the rest of the body resembled 
a fish. 

26-31. His DEATH. 27%, there were upon the roof 
about three thousand men and women that beheld 
while Samson made sport—This building seems to have 
been similar to the spacious and open amphitheatres 
well known among the Romans, and still found in many 
countries of the East. They are built wholly of wood, 
The standing-place for the spectators is a wooden floor 
resting upon two pillars and rising on an inclined plane, 
so as to enable all to havea view of the area in the centre. 
In the middle there are two large beams, on which the 
whole weight of the structure lies, and these beams are 
supported by two pillars placed almost close to each 
other, so that when these are unsettled or displaced, the 
whole pile must tumble to the ground, 28. Samson 
called unto the Lord—His penitent and prayerful spirit 
seems clearly to indicate that this meditated act was not 
that of a vindictive suicide, and that he regarded him- 
self as putting forth his strength in his capacity of a 
public magistrate. He must be considered, in fact, as 
dying for his country’s cause, and his death was net de- 
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23-25, 


Micah Sets up Idolatry. 


signed or sought, except as it might be the inevitable 
consequence of his great effort. His prayer must have 
been u silent ejaculation, and, from its being revealed to 
the historian, approved and accepted of God. 31. Then 
his brethren and all the house of his father came 
down and took him, and brought him up, and buried 
him—This awful catastrophe seems to have so completely 
paralyzed the Philistines, that they neither attempted to 
prevent the removal of Samson’s corpse, nor to molest 
the Israelites for a long-time after. Thus the Israelitish 
hero rendered by his strength and courage signal services 
to his country, and was always regarded as the greatest 
ofits champions. But his slavish subjection to the domi- 
nation of his passions was unworthy of so great a man, 
and lessens our respect for his character, Yet he is 
ranked among the ancient worthies who maintained a 
firm faith in God (Hebrews 11. 32), 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-4. MicAn RESTORING THE SrOLEN MONEY TO 
HIS MOTHER, SHE MAKES IMAGES. 1. a man of Mount 
Ephraim. i. c.,the mountainous parts of Ephraim. This 
and the other narratives that follow form a miscellaneous 
collection, or appendix to the Book of Judges; belonging 
toa period when the Hebrew nation was in a greatly dis- 
ordered and corrupt state. This episode of Micah is con- 
nected with ch, 1. 34, and it relates to his foundation of a 
small sanctuary of his own—a miniature representative 
of the Shiloh tabernacle—which he stocked with images 
modelled probably in imitation of the ark and cherubim. 
Micah and his mother were sincere in their intention to 
honour God, But their faith was blended with a sad 
amount of ignorance and delusion. The divisive course 
they pursued, as well as the will-worship they practised, 
subjected the perpetrators to the penalty of death. 3.a 
graven image and a molten image—The one carved 
from a block of wood or stone, to be plated over with 
silver; the other, a figure formed of the solid metal cast 
into a mould. It is observable, however, that only 200 
shekels were given to the founder; and probably the ex- 
pense of making two such figures of silver, with their 
appurtenances (pedestals, bases, &c.), might easily cost, 
in those days, 200 shekels, which, at 2s. 4d. each, is about 
£23; asum not adequate to the formation of large statues, 
[TAYLOR’S FRAGMENT.] 5. the man Micah had a house 

“of gods—/Zebrew, a house of God—a domestic chapel, a 
private religious establishment of his own. an ephod— 
(See on Exodus 28.4.) Weraphim—Tutelary gods of the 
household (see on Genesis 31. 19, 30), consecrated one of 
his sons, who became his priest—The assumption of 
the priestly office by any one out of the family of Aaron 
was 4 direct violation of the Divine law (Numbers 8. 10; 
16.17; Deuteronomy 21.5; Hebrews 5.4). 6. every man 
did that which was right in his own eyes—From want 
of asettled government, there was no one to call him to 
account, No punishment followed any crime. 7%. Beth 
lehem-jadah—So called in contradistinction to a town 
of the same name in Zebulun (Joshua 19,15). of the 
family (i.e., tribe) of Judah—Men of the tribe of Levi 
might connect themselves, as Aaron did (Exodus 6. 23), 
by marriage with another tribe; and this young Levite 
belonged to the tribe of Judah, by his mother’s side, 
which accounts for his being in Bethlehem, not one of 
the Levitical cities, 8. the man departed to sojourn 
where he could find a place—A competent provision 
being secured for every member of the Levitical order, 
his wandering about showed him to have been a person 
of a roving disposition or unsettled habits. In the course 
of his journeying he came to the house of Micah, who, 
on learning what he was, engaged his permanent ser- 
vices. 10. Micah said unto him, Dwell with me, be 
unto me a father—A spiritual father, to conduct the re- 
ligious services of my establishment; he was to receive, 
in addition to his board, a salary of ten shekels of silver, 
equal to 25s. a year, a suit of apparel—Not only dress 
for ordinary use, but vestments suitable for the discharge 
of his priestly functions, 12, Micah consecrated the 
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Levite—Hebrew, filled his hand. This act of consecra- 
tion was not less unlawful for Micah to perform than for 
this Levite to receive (see on ch, 18,30), 13. mow I know ~ 
that the Lord will do me good—The removal of his son, 
followed by the installation of this Levite into the priestly 
office, seems to have satisfied his conscience, that by what 
he deemed the orderly ministrations of religion he would 
prosper, This expression of his hope evinces the united 
influence of ignorance and superstition, ‘ 


CHAPTER XVIII. : 


Ver. 1-26, THE DANITES SEEK OUT AN INHERITANCE, 
1-6. In those days the Danites sought them an in- 
heritance to dwell in—The Danites had a territory 
assigned them as well as the other tribes. But either 
through indolence, or a lack of energy, they did not 
acquire the full possession of their allotment, but suf- 
fered a considerable portion of it to be wrested out of 
their hands by the encroachments of their powerful 
neighbours, the Philistines: and, in consequence, being 
straitened for room, a considerable number resolved on 
trying to effect a new and additional settlement in a 
remote part of the land. A small deputation being de- 
spatched to reconnoitre the country, arrived on their 
progress northward at the residence of Micah; and re- 
cognizing his priest as one of their former acquaint- 
ances, or perhaps by his provincial dialect, they eagerly 
enlisted his services in ascertaining the result of their 
present expedition. His answer, though apparently 
promising, was delusive, and really as ambiguous as 
those of the heathen oracles. This application brings 
out still more clearly and fully than the schism of Micah 
the woeful degeneracy of the times. The Danites ex- 
pressed no emotions either of surprise or of indignation 
at a Levite daring to assume the priestly functions, and 
at the existence of a rival establishment to that of Shiloh, 
They are ready to seek, through means of the teraphim, 
the information that could only be lawfully applied for 
through the high priest’s Urim, and, being thus equally 
erroneous in their views and habits as Micah, show the 
low state of religion, and how much superstition pre- 
vailed in all parts of the land. %-10. the five men de- 
parted, and came to Laish—or Leshem (Joshua 19, 47), 
supposed to have been peopled by a colony of Zidonians, 
The place was very seciuded—the soil rich in the abun- 
dance and variety of- its produce, and the inhabitants, 
following the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, lived in 
their fertile and sequestered valley, according to the 
Zidonian style of ease and security, happy among them- 
selves, and maintaining little or no communication with 
the rest of the world. The discovery of this northern 
paradise seemed, to the delight of the Danite spies, an ac- 
complishment of the priest’s prediction, and they hastened 
back to inform their brethren in the south both of the 
value of their prize, and how easily it could be made their 
prey. li. there went thence of the family of the Dan- 
ites six hundred men—this was the collective number of 
the men who were equipped with arms to carry out this 
expeditionary enterprise, without including the families 
and furniture of the emigrants (v. 21). Their journey led 
them through the territory of Judah, and their first halt- 
ing-place was “behind,” that is, on the west of Kirjath- 
jearim, on a spot called afterwards “the camp of Dan.’’ 
Prosecuting the northern route, they skirted the base of 
the Ephraimite hills; and on approaching the neighbour- 
hood of Micah’s residence, the spies having given infor- 
mation that a private sanctuary was kept there, the priest 
of which had rendered them important service when on 
their exploring expedition, it was unanimously agreed 
that both he and the furniture of the establishment would 
be a valuable acquisition to their proposed settlement, 
A plan of spoliation was immediately formed. While the 
armed men stood sentinels at the gates, the five spies 
broke into the chapel, pillaged the images and vestments. 
and sueceeded in bribing the priest also by a tempting 
offer to transfer his services to their new colony, Taking 
charge of the ephod, the teraphim, and the grayen image, 


Of the Levite and his Wife. 


“he went in the midst of the people’”—a central position 
assigned him in the march, perhaps for his personal se- 
curity; but more probably in imitation of the place ap- 
pointed for the priests and the ark, in the middle of the 
congregated tribes, on the marches through the wilder- 
ness. This theft presents a curious medley of low mor- 
ality and strong religious feeling. The Danites exempli- 
fied a deep-seated principle of our nature—that mankind 
haye religious affections, which must have an object on 
which these may be exercised, while they are often not 
very discriminating in the choice of the objects. In pro- 
portion to the slender influence religion wields over the 
heart, the greater is the importance attached to external 
rites ; and in the exact observance of these, the conscience 
is fully satisfied, and seldom or never molested by reflec- 
tions on the breach of minor morals. 22-26. the men 
that were in the houses near ta Micah’s were gathered 
together—the robbers of the chapel being soon detected, 
a hot pursuit was forthwith commenced by Micah, at the 
head of a considerable body of followers. The readiness 
with which they joined in the attempt to recover the 
stolen articles affords a presumption that the advantages 
of the chapel had been open to all in the neighbourhood; 
and the importance which Micah, like Laban, attached to 
his teraphim, is seen by the urgency with which he pur- 
sued the thieves, and the risk of his life in attempting to 
procure their restoration. Finding his party, however, 
nota match for the Danites, he thought it prudent to de- 
sist, well knowing the rule which was then prevalent in 


the land, that 
“They should take who had the power, 


And they should keep who could.” 

THEY WIN LAISH. 27-29. 27%. they came unto Laish 
».. smote the people, and burnt the city—" We are re- 
volted by this inroad and massacre of a quiet and secure 
people. Nevertheless, if the original grant of Canaan to 
the Israelites gave them the warrant of a Divine commis- 
sion and command for this enterprise, that sanctifies all 
and legalizes all.’”” [CHALMERS.] This place seems to 
have been a dependency of Zidon, the distance of which, 
however, rendered it impossible to obtain aid thence in 
the sudden emergency. 29. they built a city, and called 
it Dan—lIt was in the northern extremity of the land,and 
hence the origin of the phrase, ‘‘ from Dan to Beersheba.”’ 

80,31, Tury SET Up IDOLATRY. 30. The children of 
Dan set up the graven image—Their distance secluded 
them from the rest of the Israelites, and doubtless this, 
which was their apology for not going to Shiloh, was the 
cause of perpetuating idolatry among them for many 
generations. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-15. A LEVITE GoING TO BETHLEHEM TO FETCH 
HIS WIFE, 1. It came to pass in those days—The pain- 
fully interesting episode that follows, together with the 
intestine commotion the report of it produced throughout 
the country, belongs to the same early period of anarchy 
and prevailing disorder. a certain Levite took a con- 
cubine—The priests under the Mosaic law enjoyed the 
privilege of marrying as well as other classes of the peo- 
ple. It was no disreputable connection this Levite had 
formed; for a nuptial engagement with a concubine-wife 
(though, as wanting in some outward ceremonies, it was 
reckoned a secondary or inferior relationship) possessed 
the true essence of marriage; it was not only lawful, but 
sanctioned by the example of many good men, 2. she 
went away from him unto her father’s house—The 
eause of the separation assigned in our version rendered 
it unlawful for her husband to take her back (Deuteron- 
omy 24. 4),and according to the uniform style of sentiment 
and practice in the East, she would have been put to 
death, had she gone to her father’s family. Other versions 
concur with Josephus, in representing the reason of the 
flight from her husband’s house to be, that she was dis- 
gusted with him, through frequent brawls, 3. and her 
husband arose, and went after her to speak friendly 
to her—Hebrew, “‘speak to her heart,’ in a kindly and 
affectionate manner, so as to rekindle her afiection, 
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Accompanied by a servant, he arrived at the house of his 
father-in-law, who rejoiced to meet him, in the hope that 
a complete reconciliation would be brought about between 
his daughter and her husband. The Leyite, yielding to 
the hospitable importunities of his father-in-law, pro- 
longed his stay for days. 8. tarried (with reluctance) 
until afternoon—iit., the decline of the day. People in 
the East, who take little or nothing to eat in the morn- 
ing, do not breakfast till from 10 to 12 A.M., and this meal 
the hospitable relative had purposely protracted to so 
late a period as to afford an argument for urging a further 
Stay. 9. the day draweth toward evening—THebrew, the 
pitching time of day. Travellers who set out at day- 
break, usually halt about the middle of the afternoon the 
first evening, to enjoy rest and refreshment. It was, 
then, too late a time to commence a journey. But duty, 
perhaps, obliged the Levite to indulge no further delay. 
10, the man departed, and came over against Jebus— 
The note, ‘‘ which is Jerusalem,” must have been inserted 
by Ezra or some later hand. Jebus being still, though 
not entirely (ch. 1. 8) in the possession of the old inhabit- 
ants, the Levite resisted the advice of his attendant to 
enter it, and determined rather to press forward to 
pass the night in Gibeah, which he knew was occupied 
by Israelites. The distance from Bethlehem to Jerusa- 
lem is about six miles. The event showed that it would 
have been better to have followed the advice of his 
attendant—to have trusted themselves among aliens, than 
among their own countrymen. 13. in Gibeah, or in 
Ramah—tThe first of these places was five miles north- 
east, the other from four to five north of Jerusalem, 15. 
he went in and sat him down in a street of the city— 
The towns of Palestine at this remote period could not, it 
seems, furnish any establishment in the shape of an inn 
or public lodging-house; and hence we conclude that the 
custom, which is still frequentiy witnessed in the cities 
of the East, was then not uncommon, tor travellers who 
were late in arriving, and who had no introduction toa 
private family, to spread their bedding in the streets, or 
wrapping themselves up in their cloaks, pass the night in 
the open air. In the Arab towns and villages, however, 
the sheick, or some other person, usually comes out and 
urgently invites the strangers to his house. This was 
done also in ancient Palestine (Genesis 18.4; 19. 2), and 
that the same hospitality was not shown in Gibeah, 
seems to have been owing to the bad character of the 
people, 

16-21. AN OLD MAN ENTERTAINS HIM AT GIBEAH. 16. 
there came an old man from his work out of the field 
at even, which was also of Mount Ephraim—<And per- 
haps his hospitality was quickened by learning the 
stranger’s occupation, and that he was on his return to 
his duties at Shiloh. 19.*there is no want of anything 
—In answering the kindly inquiries of the old man, the 
Levite deemed it right to state that he was under no ne- 
cessity of being burdensome on any one, for he possessed 
all that was required to relieve his wants. Oriental 
travellers always carrya stock of provisions with them; 
and knowing that even the khans or lodging-houses they 
may find on their way afford nothing beyond rest and 
shelter, they are careful to lay in a supply of food both 
for themselves and their beasts. Instead of hay, which 
is seldom met with, they used chopped straw, which, 
with a mixture of barley, beans, or such-like, forms the 
provender for cattle. The old man, however, in the 
warmth of a generous heart, refused to listen to any ex- 
planation, and bidding the Levite keep his stock for any 
emergency that.might occur in the remainder of his 
journey, invited them to accept of the hospitalities of his 
house for the night. 20. only lodge not im the street— 
As this is no rare or singular circumstance in the East, 
the probability is that vhe old man’s earnest dissuasive 
from such a procedure arose from his acquaintance with 
the infamous practices of the place. 

22-28, THe GIBEAHITES ABUSE HIS CONCUBINE TO 
DEATH, 22. certain sons of Belial beset the house— 
The narrative of the horrid outrage that was committed 
—of the proposal of the old man—the unfeeling, careless, 
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The Levite Declares his Wrong. 


and in many respects, inexplicable conduct of the Levite 
towards his wife, disclose a state of morality that would 
have appeared incredible, did it not rest on the testimony 
of the sacred historian, Both the one and the other 
ought to have protected the female inmates of the house, 
even though at the expense of their lives, or thrown 
themselves on God’s providence. It should be noted, 
however, that the guilt of such a foul outrage is not 
fastened on the general population of Gibeah, 29. di- 
vided her into twelve pieces—The want of a regular 
government warranted an extraordinary step; and cer- 
tainly no method could have been imagined more certain 
of rousing universal horror and indignation than this 
terrible summons of the Levite, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-7, THe LEVITE, IN A GENERAL ASSEMBLY, DE- 
CLARES HIS WRONG. 1. all the congregation was gath- 
ered as one man—In consequence of the immense sen- 
sation the horrid tragedy of Gibeah had produced, a 
national assembly was convened, at which “ the chief of 
all the people” from all parts of the land, including the 
eastern tribes, appeared as delegates, Mizpeh—the place 
of convention (for there were other Mizpehs), was in a 
town situated on the confines of Judah and Benjamin 
(Joshua 15. 88; 18. 26). Assemblies were frequently held 
there afterwards (1 Samuel 7, 11; 10.17); and it was but a 
short distance from Shiloh. The phrase, ‘‘ Unto the Lord,” 
may be taken in its usual sense, as denoting consultation 
of the oracle. This circumstance, together with the con- 
vention being called ‘‘the assembly of the people of 
God,” seems to indicate, that amid the excited passions 
of the nation, those present felt the profound gravity of 
the occasion, and adopted the best means of maintaining 
a becoming deportment. 3. Now the children of Ben- 
jamin heard that the children of Israel were gone up 
to Mizpeh—Sonie suppose that Benjamin had been passed 
over, the crime-having been perpetrated within the terri- 
tory of that tribe; and that, as the concubine’s corpse 
had been divided into twelve pieces—two had been sent 
to Manasseh, one respectively to the western and eastern 
divisions. It is more probable that Benjamin hada received 
a formal summons like the other tribes, but chose to treat 
it with indifference, or haughty disdain, 4-7. the Levite, 
the husband of the woman that was slain, answered 
and seid—The injured husband gave a brief and unvar- 
nished recital of the tragic outrage, from which it appears 
that force was used, which he could not resist. His testi- 
mony was doubtless corroborated by those of his servant 
and the old Ephraimite. There was no need of strong or 
highly-coloured description to work upon the feelings of 
the audience. The facts spoke for themselves, and pro- 
duced one common sentiment of detestation*and ven- 
geance. 

8 THEIR DECRHE, 8. all thie people arose as one man 
—The extraordinary unanimity that prevailed shows, 
that notwithstanding great disorders had broken out in 
many parts, the people were sound at the core; and 
remembering their national covenant with God, now felt 
the necessity of wiping out so foul a stain on their cha- 
racter as a people. It was resolved that the inhabitants 
of Gibeah should be subjected to condign punishment, 
But the resolutions were conditional. For as the common 
law of nature and nations requires that an inquiry should 
be made, and satisfaction demanded, before committing 
an act of hostility or vengeance, messengers were de- 
spatched through the whole territory,of Benjamin, de- 
inanding the immediate surrender or execution of the 
delinguents,. The request was just and reasonable; and 
by refusing it the Benjamites virtually made themselves 
a party in the quarrel. It must not be supposed that the 
people of this tribe were insensible or indifferent to the 
atrocious character of the crime that had been committed 
on their soil, But their patriotism or their pride was 
offended by the hostile demonstration of the other tribes. 
The passions were inflamed on both sides; but certainly 
the Benjamites incurred an awful responsibility by the 
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attitude of resistance they assumed. 14-17. the children 
of Benjamin gathered themselves out of the cities 
unto Gibeah—Allowing their valour to be ever so great, 
nothing but blind passion and unbending obstinacy could. 
have impelled them to take the field against their breth- 
ren with such a disparity of numbers, 16, left-handed: 
every one could sling stones at an hair-breadth, and 
not miss—The sling was one of the earliest weapons used 
in war. The Hebrew sling was probably similar to that of 
the Egyptian, consisting of a leather thong, broad in the 
middle, with a loop at one end, by which it was firmly 
held with the hand; the other end terminated in a lash, 
which was let slip when the stone was thrown, Those 
skilled in the use of it, as the Benjamites were, could hit 
the mark with unerring certainty. A good sling could 
carry its full force to the distance of 200 yards. 

18-28. THE ISRAELITES LOSE ForrTY THOUSAND. 18-28, 
the children of Israel arose, and went up to the house 
of God—This consultation at Shiloh was right. But they 
ought to have done it at the commencement of their pro- 
ceedings. Instead of this, all their plans were formed, and 
never doubting, it would seem, that the war was just and 
inevitable, the only subject of their inquiry related to 
the precedeney of the tribes—a point which itis likely 
was discussel in the assembly. Had they asked counsel 
of God sooner, their expedition would have been con- 
ducted ona different principle—most probably by redu- 
cing the number of fighting men, as in the case of Gideon’s 
army. As it was, the vast amount of volunteers formed 


‘an excessive and unwieldy force, unfit for strenuous and 


united action against a small, compact, and well-directed 
army. <A panic ensued, and the confederate tribes, in two 
successive engagements, sustained great losses, These re- 
peated disasters (notwithstanding their attack on Benja- 
min had been divinely authorized) overwhelmed them 
with shame and sorrow. Led to reflection, they became 
sensible of their guilt in not repressing their national 
idolatries, as well as in too proudly relying on their supe- 
rior numbers, und the precipitate rashness of this expedi- 
tion. Having humbled themselves by prayer and fasting, 
as wellas observed the appointed method of expiating 
their sins, they were assured of acceptance as well as of vic- 
tory. The presence and services of Phinehas on this occa- 
sion help us to ascertain the chronology thus far, that the 
date of the occurrence must be fixed shortly after the 
death of Joshua, ‘ : 
2948. Tury DESTROY ALL THE BENJAMITES, EXCEPT 
Srx HUNDRED. 29-48. Israel set liers in wait round 
about Gibeah—A plan was formed of taking that city by 
stratagem, similar to that employed in the capture of Ai, 
Baal-tamar—a palm grove, where Baal was worshipped. 
The main army of the confederate tribes wag drawn up 
there. 33. out of the meadows of Gibeah—JZeb., the 
caves of Gibeah. a hill—in which the ambuscades lay 
hid, 34. There came against Gibeah tem thousand 
chosen men—this was a third division, different both 
from the ambuscade and the army, who were fighting at 
Baal-tamar, The general account stated in verse 35 is fol- 
lowed by a detailed narrative of the battle, which is con- 
tinued to the end of the chapter. 45. They turned and 
fled towards the wilderness unto the rock of Rimmon 
—Numbers of the fugitives found refuge in the caves of 
this rocky mountain, which is situated to the north-east 
of Beth-el, Such places are still sought as secure retreats 
in times of danger; and until the method of blowing up 
rocks by gunpowder became known, a few men could in 
such caves sustain a siege for months. 46. all which 
fell that day of Benjamin were twenty and five thous 
sand men—On comparing this with verse 35, it will be seen 
that the loss is stated here in round numbers, and is con- 
fined only to that of the third day. We must conclude 
that 1000 had fallen during the two previous engagements, 
in order to make the aggregate amount given (v, 15), 48. 
the men of Israel turned again upon the children of 
Benjamin, and smote them with the edge of the sword 
—This frightful vengeance, extending from Gibeah to the 
whole territory of Benjamin, was executed under the im- 
petuous impulse of highly excited passions, But doubt- 
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less the Israelites were only the agents of inflicting the 
righteous retributions of God; and the memory of this 
terrible crisis, which led almost to the extermination of 
@ whole tribe, was conducive to the future good of the 
whole nation. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-15, THE PEOPLE BEWAIL THE DESOLATION oF Is- 
RAEL, 2. The people came to the house of God,... 
and lifted up their voices and wept—The characteristic 
fickleness of the Israelites was not long in being dis- 
played; for scarcely had they cooled from the fierceness 
of their sanguinary vengeance, than they began to relent 
and rushed to the opposite extreme of self-accusation and 
grief at the desolation which their impetuous zeal had 
produced. Their victory saddened and humbled them. 
Their feelings on the occasion were expressed by a public 
and solemn service of expiation at the house of God. And 
yet this extraordinary observance, though it enubled them 
to find vent for their painful emotions, did not afford them 
full relief, for they were fettered by the obligation of a 
religious vow, heightened by the addition of a solemn 
anathema on every violator of the oath. There is no pre- 
vious record of this oath; but the purport of it was, that 
they would treat the perpetrators of this Gibeah atrocity 
in the same way as the Canaanites, who were doomed to 
destruction; and the entering into this solemn league was 
of a piece with the rest of their inconsiderate conduct in 
this whole affair. 6. there is one tribe cut off from Is- 
rael this day—i.e,, in danger of becoming extinct; for, 
as it appears from v. 7, they had massacred all the women 
and children of Benjamin, and 600 men alone survived or 
the whole tribe. The prospect of such a blank in the cata- 
logue of the twelve tribes, such a gap in the national ar- 
Trangements, was too painful to contemplate, and imme- 
diate measures must be taken to prevent this great catas- 
trophe, 8. there came none to the camp from Jabesh- 
gilead to the assembly—This city lay within the territory 
of eastern Manasseh, about fifteen miles east of the Jor- 
dan, and was, according to Josephus, the capital of Gilead. 
The ban which the assembled tribes had pronounced at 
Mizpeh seemed to impose on them the necessity of pun- 
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ishing its inhabitants for not joining the crusade against 
Benjamin; and thus, with a view of repairing the conse- 
quences of one rash proceeding, they hurriedly rushed to 
the perpetration of another, though a smaller tragedy. 
But it appears (v. 11) that, besides acting in fulfilment of 
their oath, the Israelites had the additional object by this 
raid of supplying wives to the Benjamite remnant. This 
shows the intemperate fury of the Israelites in the indis- 
criminate slaughter of the women and children. 

16-21, THE ELDERS CONSULT HOW TO FIND WIVES FOR 
THOSE THAT WERE LEFT, 16. The elders of the congre- 
gation said, How shall we do for wives for them 
that remain—Though the young women of Jabesh-gilead 
had been carefully spared, the supply was found inade- 
quate, and some other expedient must be resorted to. 1%. 
There must be an inheritance for them that are es- 
caped of Benjamin—As they were the only rightful own- 
ers of the territory, provision must be made for transmit- 
ting it to their legitimate heirs, and a new act of violence 
was meditated (v. 19); the opportunity for which was af- 
forded by the approaching festival—a feast generally sup- 
posed to be the feast of tabernacles, This, like the other 
annual feasts, was held in Shiloh, and its celebration was - 
attended with more social hilarity and holiday rejoicings 
than the rest. 19. On the east side of the highway that 
goeth up from Bethel to Shechem—The exact site of the 
place was described evidently for the direction of the Ben- 
jamites, 21. daughters of Shiloh come out to dance in 
dances—The dance was anciently a part of the religious 
observance; and it was done on festive occasions, as it is 
still in the East, not in town, but in the open air, in some 
adjoining field, the women being by themselves. The 
young women being alone indulging their light and buoy- 
ant spirits, and apprehensive of no danger, facilitated the 
execution of the scheme of seizing them, which closely 
resembles the Sabine rape in Roman history. The elders 
undertook to reconcile the families to the forced abduc- 
tion of their daughters. And thus the expression of their 
public sanction to this deed of violence afforded a new 
evidence of the evils and difficulties into which the un- 
happy precipitancy of the Israelites in this crisis had in- 
volved them, 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘Ver. 1-5. ELIMELECH, DRIVEN BY FAMINE INTO MOAB, 
DIzsS THERE. 1. in the days when the judges ruled— 
The beautiful and interesting story which this book re- 
lates, belongs to the early times of the judges. The pre- 
cise date cannot be ascertained. 2, Elimelech—signifies 
“My God is king.” Naomi—fair or pleasant; and their 
two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, aresupposed to be the same 
as Joash and Saraph (1 Chronicles 4, 22), Ephrathites— 
The ancient name of Bethlehem was Ephrath (Genesis 35, 
19; 48.7), which was continued after the occupation of the 
land by the Hebrews, even down to the time of the prophet 
Micah (Micah 5.2). Bethlehem-judah—so called to dis- 
tinguish it from a town of the same name in Zebulun. 
The family, compelled to emigrate to Moab through pres- 
sure of a famine, settled for several years in that country; 
and after the death of their father, the two sons married 
Moabite women. This was a violation of the Mosaic law 
(Deuteronomy 7.3; 23.3; Ezra 9.2; Nehemiah 13. 23), and 
Jewish writers say that the early deaths of both the young 
men were Divine judgments inflicted on them for those 
unlawful connections. 

618. NAomiI, RETURNING Homer, RuTH ACCOMPANIES 
Her. 6,7. Then she arose with her daugkters-in-law, 
that she might return from the counts y of Moab—The 


aged widow, longing to enjoy the privileges of Israel, re- 
solved to return to her native land as soon as she was as- 
sured that the famine had ceased, and made the necessary 
arrangements with her daughters-in-law. 8. Naomisaid 
unto her two daughters-in-law, Go, return each to 
her mother’s house—In Eastern countries women occupy 
apartments separate from those of men, and daughters 
are most frequently in those of their mother. The Lord 
deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt with the dead 
—i. e., with my sons, your husbands, while they lived. 9 
the Lord grant that ye may find rest—enjoy a life of 
tranquillity, undisturbed by the cares, incumbrances, and 
vexatious troubles to which a state of widowhood is pe- 
culiarly exposed. Then she kissed them—the Oriental 
manner when friendsare parting. 11. are there yet any 
more sons in my womb, that they may be your hus- 
bands ?—This alludes to the ancient custom (Genesis 38, 
26) afterwards expressly sanctioned by the law of Moses 
(Deuteronomy 25.5), which required a younger son to 
marry the widow of his deceased brother. 12,13. Turn 
again, my daughters, go your ways—That Naomi 
should dissuade her daughters-in-law so strongly from 
accompanying her to the land of Israel may appear 
strange. But it was the wisest and most prudent course 
for her to adopt; first, because they might be influenced 
by hopes which could not be realized; second, because 
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they might be led, under temporary excitement, to take a 
step they might afterwards regret; and, third, because the 
sincerity and strength of their conversion to the true re- 
ligion, which she had taught them, would be thoroughly 
tested, 13. the hand of the Lord is gone out against 
me—i, e., 1 am not only not in a condition to provide you 
with other husbands, but so reduced in circumstances that 
I cannot think of your being subjected to privations with 
me. The arguments of Naomi prevailed with Orpah, who 
returned to her people and her gods. But Ruth clave unto 
her; and even in the pages of Sterne, that great master 
of pathos, there is nothing which so calls forth the sensi- 
bilities of the reader as the simple effusion he has bor- 
rowed from Scripture—of Ruth to her mother-in-law. 
(CHALMERS. } ¢ 

19-22, THEY CoME TO BETHLEHEM, 19-22. all the city 
was moved about them—tThe present condition of Na- 
omi—a forlorn and desolate widow, presented so painful a 
contrast to the flourishing state of prosperity and domes- 
tic bliss in which she had been at her departure, in the 
beginning of barley harvest—corresponding to the end 
of our March, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-3. RUTH GLEANS IN THE FIELD OF BoAz. 2. Ruth 
said unto Naomi, Let me now go to the field to glean 
—The right of gleaning was conferred by a positive law 
on the widow, the poor, and the stranger (see on Leviticus 
19. 9, 10; Deuteronomy 24. 19, 21), But liberty to glean behind 
the reapers was not a right that could be claimed; it was a 
privilege granted or refused according to the good-will or 
favour of the owner. 3. her hap was to light on a part 
of the Geld belonging unto Boaz—Fields in Palestine 
being unenclosed, the phrase signifies that portion of the 
open ground which lay within the land-marks of Boaz. 

4-23. Hz TAKES KNOWLEDGE OF HER, AND SHOWS HER 
Favour. 4. Boaz came from Bethlehem, and said unto 
the reapers, The Lord be with you—This pious saluta- 
tion between the master and his labourers strongly indi- 
cates the state of religious feeling among the rural popu- 
lation of Israel at that time, as well as the artless, happy, 


and unsuspecting simplicity which characterized the : 


manners of the people. The same patriarchal style of 
speaking is still preserved in the East. 5. his servant 
that was set over the reapers—an overseer whose special 
duty was to superintend the operations in the field, to 
supply provision to the reapers, and pay them for their 
labour in the evening. 7%. she said, Let me glean, and 
gather after the reapers among the sheaves—Various 
modes of reaping are practised in the East. Where the 
crop is thin and short, it is plucked up by the roots, In 
other states it is cut with the sickle. Whether reaped in 
the one way or the other, the grain is cast into sheaves 
loosely thrown together, to be subjected to the process of 
threshing, which takes place, for the most part, immedi- 
ately after the reaping. Field labours were begun early 
in the morning—before the day became oppressively hot, 
she hath tarried a little in the house—i. c., the field tent, 
erected for the occasional rest and refreshment of the 
labourers. 8, 9. Boaz said unto Ruth, Abide fast by my 
maidens—The reaping was performed by women, while 
the assortment of sheaves was the duty of ‘men-servants., 
The same division of harvest labour obtains in Syria 
still, Boaz not only granted to Ruth the full privilege of 
gleaning after his reapers, but provided for her personal 
comfort, go unto the vessel, and drink of that which 
the young men have drawn—gleaners were sometimes 
allowed, by kind and charitable masters, to partake of the 
refreshments provided for the reapers, The vessels alluded 
to were skin bottles, filled with water—and the bread was 
soaked in vinegar (v. 14); a kind of poor, weak wine, some- 
times mingled with a little olive oil—very cooling, as 
would be required in harvest-time. This grateful refec- 
tion is still used in the harvest-field. 14. he reached her 
parched corn, and she did eat, and was sufficed, and 
left—some of the new grain, roasted on the spot, and fit 
for use after being rubbed in the hands—a favourite viand 
in the East. He gave her so much, that after satisfying 
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her own wants, she had some (v. 18) in reserve for her 
mother-in-law. 16. let fall also some of the handfuls 
on purpose for her—The gleaners in the East glean with 
much success; for a great quantity of corn is scattered in 
the reaping, as well as in their manner of carrying it, One 
may judge, then, of the large quantity which Ruth would 
gather in consequence of the liberal orders given to the 
servants. These extraordinary marks of favour were not 
only given from a kindly disposition, but from regard to 
her good character and devoted attachment to her vener- 
able relative. 17. and beat out that she had gleaned— 
When the quantity of grain was small, it was beat out 
by means of a stick, an ephah—supposed to contain 
about a bushel, 20. the man is one of our next kins- 
men—Heb., ‘one of our redeemers”’—on whom it devolves. 
to protect us, to purchase our lands, and marry you, the 
relict of his next kinsman. She said, ‘‘one of them,” not 
that there were many in the same close relationship, but 
that he was a very near kinsman, one other individual 
only having the precedence. 21. all my harvest—both 
barley and wheat harvests. The latter was at the end of 
May or the beginning of June. 22. Naomisaid unto Ruth, 
It is good that thou go out with his maidens—a pru- 
dent recommendation to Ruth to accept the generous invi- 
tation of Boaz, lest, if she were seen straying into other 
fields, she might not only run the risk of rude treatment, 
but displease him by seeming indifferent to his kind lib- 
erality. Moreover, the observant mind of the old matron 
had already discerned, in all Boaz’s attentions to Ruth, the 
germs of astronger affection, which she wished to increase, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-13. By NaAomi’s INSTRUCTIONS, RuTH LIES AT 
BoAz’s FEET, WHO ACKNOWLEDGES THE DUTY OF A 
KINSMAN. 2. he winnoweth barley to-night in the 
threshing-floor—The winnowing process is performed 
by throwing up the grain, after being trodden down, 
against the wind with a shovel. The threshing-fioor, 
which was commonly on the harvest-field, was carefully 
leveled with a large cylindric roller, and consolidated 
with chalk, that weeds might not spring up, and that it 
might not chop with drought, The farmer usually re- 
mained all night in harvest-time on the threshing-floor 
not only for the protection of his valuable grain, but for 
the winnowing. That operation was performed in the 
evening to catch the breezes which blow after the close 
of a hot day, and which continue for the most part of the 
night. This duty at so important a season the master 
undertakes himself; and, accordingly, in the simplicity 
of ancient manners, Boaz, a person of considerable wealth 
and high rank, laid himself down to sleep on the barn 
floor, at the end of the heap of barley he had been win- 
nowing. 4. go in, and uncover his feet, and lay thee 
down —Singular as these directions may appear to us, 
there was no impropriety in them, according to the sim- 
plicity of rural manners in Bethlehem, In ordinary cir- 
cumstances these would have seemed indecorous to the 
world, but in the case of Ruth, it was a method, doubtless 
conformable to prevailing usage, of reminding Boazof the 
duty which devolved on him as the kinsman of her de- 
ceased husband, Boaz probably slept upon a mat or 
skin; Ruth lay crosswise at his feet—a position in which 
Eastern servants frequently sleep in the same chamber 
or tent with their master; and if they want a covering, 
custom allows them that benefit from part of the cover- 
ing on their master’s bed. - Resting, as the Orientals do at 
night, in the same clothes they wear during the day, there 
was no indelicacy in a stranger, or even a woman putting 
the extremity of this cover over her, 9. lam Ruth thine 
handmaids spread therefore thy skirt over thine 
handmaid, for thou art a near kinsman—She had 
already drawn part of the mantle over her; and she 
asked him now to do St, that the act might become his 
own. To spread a skirt over one is, in the East, a sym- 
bolical action denoting protection. To this day in many 
parts of the East, to say of any one that he put his skirt 
over a woman, is synonymous with saying that he mar- 
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med her; and at all the marriages of the modern Jews 
and Hindoos, one part of the ceremony is for the bride- 
groom to put a silken or cotton cloak around his bride, 
15. Bring the veil that thou hast upon thee, and hold 
ii—Eastern veils are large sheets—those of ladies being 
of red sillkk; but the poorer or common class of women 
wear them of blue, or blue and white striped linen or 
cotton. They are wrapped round the head, so as to con- 
ceal the whole face except oneeye. 17. six measures of 
barley—THeb., six seahs; a seah contained about two gal- 
lons and a half, six of which must have been rather a 
heavy load for a woman. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-5. Boaz CALLS INTO JUDGMENT THE NEXT KINsS- 
MAN. 1. Then went Boaz up to the gate of the city—A 
roofed building, unenclosed by walls; the place where, in 
ancient times, and in many Eastern towns still, all busi- 
ness transactions are made, and where, therefore, the 
kinsman was most likely to be found. No preliminaries 
were necessary in summoning one before the public 
assembiage; no writings, and no delay were required, 
In a short conversation the matter was stated and 
arranged—probably in the morning as people went out, 
or at noon when they returned from the field. 2. he teok 
ten men of the elders of the city—As witnesses. In or- 
dinary circumstances, two or three were sufficient to 
attest a bargain; but in cases of importance, such as 
matrimony, divorce, conveyancing of property, it was 
the Jewish practice to have ten (1 Kings 21.8), 3. Naomi 
selleth a parcel of land—i.e., entertains the idea of sell- 
ing. In her circumstances she was at liberty to part with 
it (Leviticus 25.25). Both Naomi and Ruth had an inter- 
est in the land during their lives; but Naomi alone was 
mentioned, not only because she directed all the negotia- 
tions, but because the introduction.of Ruth’s name would 
awaken a suspicion of the necessity of marrying her, 
before the first proposition was answered. 4. there is 
none to redeem it besides thee; and Lam after thee— 
(See on Deuteronomy 25. 5-10.) The redemption of the 
land of course involved a marriage with Ruth, the widow 
of the former owner, 

6-8. Hr REFUSETH THE REDEMPTION. 6. The kins- 
man said, I cannot redeem it, lest I mar mine own 
inheritance— This consequence would follow, either, 
first, from his having a son by Ruth, who, though heir 
to the property, would not bear his name; his name 
would be extinguished in that of her former husband; 
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or, secondly, from its having to be subd.vided amongst 
his other children, which he had probably by a previous 
marriage, This right, therefore, was renounced and as- 
signed in favour of Boaz, in the way of whose marriage 
with Ruth the only existing obstacle was now removed, 
7, 8 aman plucked off his shoe—Where the kinsman 
refused to perform his duty to the family of his deceased 
relation, his widow was directed to pull off the shoe 
with some attendant circumstances of contemptuous dis- 
dain. But, as in this case, there was no refusal, the usual 
ignominy was spared, and the plucking off the shoe, the 
only ceremony observed, as a pledge of the transaction 
being completed, 

9-12. He MARRIES Ruru. 9. Beaz said unto the 
elders, Ye are witnesses this day that I have bought 
all that was Chilion’s and Mahlon’s, of the hand of 
Naomi—Although the widow of Chilion was still living, 
no regard was paid to her in the disposal of her husband’s 
property. From her remaining in Moab, she was con- 
sidered to have cither been married again, or to have re- 
nounced all right to an inheritance with the family of 
Elimelech, 10. Ruth the Moxbitess have I purchased 
to be my wife—This connection Boaz not only might 
form, since Ruth had embraced the true religion, but he 
was under a legal necessity of forming it, 11. all the 
people and the elders said, We are witmesses—A, mul- 
titude, doubtless from curiosity or interest, were present 
on the occasion, There was no signing of deeds; yet was 
the transfer made, and complete security given, by the 
public manner in which the whole matter was carried on 
andconcluded, the Lord make the woman that is come 
into thine house like Rachel and Leah—This was the 
usual bridal benediction. 12. let thy house be like the 
house of Pharez—i. ¢.,as honourable and numerous as 
his. He was the ancestor of the Bethlehem people, and 
his family one of the five from which the tribe of Judah 
sprang. : 

13-18. SHE BEARS OBED. 17, Obed—means “servant.” 
18-22. these are the generations of Pharez—i. e., his de- 
scendants. This appendix shows that the special object 
contemplated by the inspired author of this little book 
was to preserve the memory of an interesting domestic 
episode, and to trace the genealogy of David. There was 
an interval of 380 years between Salmon-and David. It 
is evident that whole generations are omitted; the leading 
personages only are named, and grandfathers are said, in 
Scripture language, to beget their grand-children, with- 
out specifying the intermediate links. 
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Ver. 1-8. Or ELKANAH AND HIS TWO WIVES. 1. a cer= 
tain man of Ramathaim-zophim—tThe first word being 
in the dual number, signifies the double city—the old and 
new town of Ramah (v.19). There were five cities of this 
name, all on high ground. This city had the addition of 
Zophim attached to it, because it was founded by Zuph, 
“an Ephrathite,”’ that is a native of Ephratha, Bethle- 
hem, and the expression of Ramathaim-zophim must, 
therefore, be understood as Ramah in the land of Zuph, 
in the hill country of Ephratha. Others, considering 
“Mount Ephraim” as pointing to the locality in Joseph’s 
territory, regard “ Zophim” not as a proper but a com- 
mon noun, signifying watch-towers, or watchmen, with 
reference either to the height of its situation, or its being 


the residence of prophets who were watchmen. (Ezekiel 
3.17.) Though a native of Ephratha or Bethlehem-judah 
(Ruth 1,2), Elkanah was a Levite (1 Chronicles 6. 33, 34); 
and though of this order, and a good man, practised polyg- 
amy, which though contrary to the original law, seems 
to have been prevalent among the Hebrews in those days, 
when there was no king in Israel, and every man did 
what seemed right in his owneyes. 3. this man went 
up out of his city yearly to worship in Shiloh—In that 
place was the “‘earth’s one sanctuary,” and thither he re- 
paired at the three solemn feasts, accompanied by his 
family at one of them—probably the passover. Although 
a Levite, he could not personally offer a sacrifice—that 
was exclusively the office of the priests; and his piety in 
maintaining a regular attendance on the Divine ordin- 
ances is the more worthy of notice, that the character of 
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the two priests who administered them was notoriously 
bad. But doubtless he believed, and acted on the belief, 
that the ordinances were “effectual means of salva- 
tion, not from any virtue in them, or in those who 
administered them, but from the grace of God being 
communicated through them.” 4. when Elkanah 
offered, he gave to Peninnah, &c,.... portions—The 
offerer received back the greater part of the peace of- 
ferings, which he and his family or friends were accus~ 
tomed to eat at a social feast before the Lord. (See on Le- 
viticus 3.7; Deuteronomy 12.12.) It was out of these con- 
secrated viands Elkanah gave portions to all the members 
of his family; but “ unto Hannah he gave a worthy por- 
tion;” i.e, a larger choice, according to the Eastern 
fashion of showing regard to beloved or distinguished 
guests. (See on ch, 9,23, 24; also Genesis 43, 34.) 6. her 
adversary provoked her sore—The conduct of Peninnah 
was most unbecoming. But domestic broils in the houses 
of polygamists are of frequent occurrence, and the most 
fruitful cause of them has always been jealousy of the 
husband’s superior affection, as in this case of Hannah, 

9-18. HANNAH’S PRAYER. 9-11. she prayed, and 
vowed a vow—Here is a specimen of the intense desire 
that reigned in the bosoms of the Hebrew women for chil- 
dren. This was the burden of Hannah’s prayer; and the 
strong preference she expressed fora male child originated 
in her purpose of dedicating him to the tabernacle service. 
The circumstance of his birth bound him to this; but his 
residence within the precincts of the sanctuary would 
have to commence at an earlier age than usual, in conse- 
quence of the Nazarite,vow. 12-418. Eli marked her 
mouth—The suspicion of the aged priest seems to in- 
dicate that the vice of intemperance was neither uncom- 
mon nor confined to one sex in those times of disorder. 
This mistaken impression was immediately removed, 
and, in the words, ‘‘God grant,” or rather, “‘ will grant,’ 
was followed by an invocation which, as Hannah regarded 
itin the light of a prophecy pointing to the accomplish- 
ment of her earnest desire, dispelled her sadness, and 
filled her with confident hope, The character and ser- 
vices of the expected child were sufficiently important to 
make his birth a fit subject for prophecy. 

20. SAMUEL BorRN, 20, called his name Samuel— 
Doubtless with her husband’s consent. The names of 
children were given sometimes by the fathers, and some- 
times by the mothers (see on Genesis 4. 1, 26; 5.29; 19.37; 
21.3); andamong the early Hebrews, were commonly 
compound names, one part including the name of God. 
21. the man Elkanah... went up to offer... his 
vow—The solemn expression of his concurrence in Han- 
nah’s vow was necessary to make it obligatory. (See on 
Numbers 30.) 22. But Hannah went not up—Men only 
were obliged to attend the solemn feasts, (Exodus 23, 17.) 
But Hannah, like other pious women, was in the habit of 
going, only she deemed it more prudent and becoming to 
defer her next journey till her son’s age would enable her 
to fulfil her vow. 24. three bullocks—Sept., renders it “‘a 
bullock of three years old;’’ which is, probably, the true 
rendering. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ver. 1-11. HANNAH’S SONG IN THANKFULNESS TO GOD. 
1. Hannah prayed, and said—Praise and prayer are in- 
separably conjoined in Scripture, (Colossians 4,2; 1 Timo- 
thy 2.1.) This beautiful song was her tribute of thanks 
for the Divine goodness in answering her petition. mine 
horn is exalted in the Lord—<Allusion is here made toa 
peculiarity in the dress of Eastern females about Leb- 
anon, which seems to have obtained anciently among 
the Israelite women, that of wearing a tin or silver horn 
on the forehead, on which their veil issuspended. Wives, 
who have no children, wear it projecting in an oblique 
direction, while those who become mothers forthwith 
raise it a few inches higher, inclining towards the per- 
pendicular, and by this slight but observable change in 
their head-dress, make known, wherever they go, the ma- 
ternal character which they now bear. 5. they that were 


hangry ceased—i,¢., to hunger, the barren hath born 
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Samuel's Ministry. 
seven—i, e,,many children. 6. he bringeth down to 
the grave, and bringeth up—i, e., he reduces to the lowest 
state of degradation and misery, and restores to pros- 
perity and happiness, 8. inherit the throne of glory— 
i. e., possesses seats of honour, he raiseth up the poor out 
of the dust, and lifteth the beggar from the dunghill 
—The dunghill, a pile of horse, cow, or camel offal, heaped 
up to dry in the sun, and serve as fuel, was, and is, one of 
the common haunts of the poorest mendicants; and the 
change that had been made in the social position of Han- 
nah, appeared to her grateful heart as auspicious and as 
great as the elevation of a poor despised beggar to the 
highest and most dignified rank, 10. the Lord shall 
judge the ends of the carth , .. exalt the horn of his 
anointed—This is the first place in Scripture where the 
word “anointed,” or Messiah, occurs; and as there was 
no king in Israel at the time, it seems the best interpreta- 
tion to refer it to Christ. There is, indeed, a remarkable 
resemblance between the song of Hannah and that of 
Mary. (Luke. 46.) 14. the child did minister unto the 
Lord before Eli the priest—He must have been engaged 
in some occupation suited to his tender age, as in playing 
upon the cymbals, or other instruments of music; in 
lighting the lamps, or similar easy and interesting ser- 
vices. 

1217. THE SIn or Evi’s Sons. 12. Now the sons of 
Eli were sons of Beliali—Not only careless and irrelig- 
ious, but men loose in their actions, and vicious and scan- 
dalous in their habits. Though professionally engaged in 
sacred duties, they were not only strangers to the power 
of religion “in the heart, but they had thrown off its re- 
straints, and even ran, asis often done in similar cases 
by the sons of eminent ministers, to the opposite extreme 
of reckless and open profligacy. 13. the priest’s custem 
with the people—When persons wished to present a sac- 
rifice of peace-offering on the altar, the offering was 
brought in the first instance to the priest, and as the 
Lord’s part was burnt, the parts appropriated respectively 
to the priests and offerers were to be sodden. But Eli’s 
sons, unsatisfied with the breast and shoulder, which 
were the perquisites appointed to them by the Divine law 
(Exodus 29, 27; Leviticus 7, 31, 32), not only claimed part 
of the offerer’s share, but rapaciously seized them pre- 
vious to the sacred ereremony of heaving or waying (see 
on Leviticus 7. 34); and moreover committed the addi- 
tional injustice of taking up with their fork those portions 
which they preferred, whilst raw, in order to their being 
roasted. Pious people were revolted by such rapacious 
and profane encroachments on the dues of the altar, as 
well as what should have gone to constitute the family 
and social feast of the offerer. The truth is, the priests 
having become haughty, and unwillingin many instances 
to accept invitations to those feasts, presents of meat were 
sent to them; and this, though done in courtesy at first, 
being, in course of time, established into a right, gave rise 
to all the rapacious keenness of Eli’s sons, 

18-26, SAMUEL’S MINISTRY. 18. But Samuel minis- 
tered before the Lord, being a child—This notice of his 
early services in the outer courts of the tabernacle, was 
made to pave the way for the remarkable prophecy re- 
garding the high priest’s family. girded with a linen 
ephod—A small shoulder-garment or apron, used in the 
sacred service by the inferior priests and Levites; some- 
times also by judges or eminent persons, and hence al- 
lowed to Samuel, who, though nota Levite, was devoted 
to God from his birth. 19. his mother made him a little 
coat, and brought it to him from year to year—Aware 
that he could not yet render any useful service to the tab- 
ernacle, she undertook the expense of supplying him 
with wearing apparel. All weaving stuffs, manufacture 
of cloth, and making of suits were anciently the employ- 
ment ofwomen, 20. Eli blessed Elkanah and his wife. 
—This blessing, like: that which he had formerly pro- 
nounced, had a prophetic virtue; which, ere long, ap- 
peared in the increase of Hannah’s family (v, 21), and the 
growing qualifications of Samuel for the service of the 
sanctuary. 22. the women that assembled at the door 
of the tabernacle—This was an institution of holy womeu 





The Lord Appears to Samuel. 


of a strictly ascetic order, who had relinquished worldly 
cares and devoted themselves to the Lord; an institution 
which continued down to the time of Christ (Luke 2. 37). 
Eli was, on the whole, a good man, but unhappy in the 
moral and religious training of his family. He erred on 
the side of parental indulgence, and though he repri- 
manded them (see on Deuteronomy 21. 18-21), yet, from 
fear or indolence, shrunk from laying on them the re- 
straints, or subjecting them to the discipline their gross 
delinquencies called for. In his judicial capacity, he 
winked at theic flagrant acts of mal-administration, and 
suffered them to make reckless encroachments on the 
constitution, by which the most serious injuries were in- 
flicted both on the rights of the people and the laws of 
God, 25. they hearkened not unto the voice of their 
father, because (it should be therefore) the Lord would 
slay them—It was not God’s preordination, but their own 
wilful and impenitent disobedience which was the cause 
of their destruction. 

_ 27-35. A PROPHECY AGAINST ELI’s House. 27%. there 
€ame a man of God unto Eli, saying ... there shall 
not be an old man in thine house—So much importance 
has always, in the East, been attached to old age, that it 
would be felt to be a great calamity, and sensibly lower 
the respectability of any family which could boast of few 
ornooldmen. The prediction of this prophet was fully 
confirmed by the*afflictions, degradation, poverty, and 
many untimely deaths with which the house of Eli was 
visited after its announcement (see on ch. 4. 11; 14.3; 22. 
18-23; 1 Kings 2.27). 31. I will cut off thine arm, and 
the arm of thy father’s house—By the withdrawal of the 
high priesthood from Eleazar, the elder of Aaron’s two 
sons, after Nadab and Abihu were destroyed, that dignity 
had been conferred on the family of Ithamar, to which 
Eli belonged, and now that his descendants had forfeited 
the honour, it was to be taken from them and restored to 
the elder branch. 32. thou shalt see an enemy in my 
habitation—A successful rival for the office of high priest 
shall rise out of another family (2 Samuel 15.35; 1 Chron- 
icles 24,3; 29,22). But the marginal reading, ‘“‘ thou shalt 
gee the affliction of the tabernacle,” seems to be a pre- 
ferable translation, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-10. THE LonD APPEARS TO SAMUEL IN A VISION, 
1. the chiid Samuel ministered unto the Lord before 
—His ministry consisted, of course, of such duties in 

or about the sanctuary as were suited to his age, which is 
supposed now to have been about twelve years. Whether 
the office had been specially assigned him, or it arose from 
the interest inspired by the story of his birth, Eli kept 
him as his immediate attendant; and he resided not in 
the sanctuary, but in one of the tents or apartments 
around it, assigned for the accommodation of the priests 
and Levites, Ais being near to that of the high priest’s. 
the word of the Lord was precious in those days—it 
Was very rarely known to the Israelites; and in point of 
fact only two prophets are mentioned as having appeared 
during the whole administration of the judges (Judges 
4.4; 6.8). there was no open vision —no publicly rec- 
Ognized prophet whom the people could consult, and from 
whom they might learn the will of God. There must have 
been certain indubitable evidences by which a communi- 
cation from heaven could be distinguished. Eli knew 
them, for he may have received them, though not so fre- 
quently as is implied in the idea of an “open vision.” 3. 
ere the lamp of God went out in the temple of the 
Lord—The “temple” seems to have become the estab- 
lished designation of the tabernacle, and the time indi- 
cated was towards the morning twilight, as the lamps 
were extinguished at sunrise (see on Leviticus 6.12, 13). 5. 
he ran unto Eli, and said, Here am I, for thou calledst 
me—It is evident that his sleeping chamber was close to 
that of the aged high priest, and that he was accustomed 
to be called during the night. The three successive calls 
addressed to the boy convinced Eli of the Divine character 
of the speaker, and he therefore exhorted the child to 
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give a reverential attention to the message. The burden 
of it was an extraordinary, premonition of the judgmenta 
that impended over Eli’s house; and the aged priest, 
having drawn the painful secret from the simple child, 
exclaimed, ‘‘It is the Lord; let him do what seemeth to 
him good.” Such is the spirit of meek and unmurmur- 
ing submission in which we ought to receive the dispen- 
sations of God, however severe and afilictive. But, in 
order to form a right estimate of Eli’s language and con- 
duet on this occasion, we must consider the overwhelm- 
ing accumulation of judgments denounced against his 
person, his sons, his descendants—his altar, and nation. 
With such a threatening prospect before him, his piety 
and meekness were wonderful. In his personal character 
he seems to have been a good man, but his relative’s con- 
duct was flagrantly bad; and though his misfortunes. 
claim our sympathy, it is impossible to approve or defend 
the weak and unfaithful course which, in the retributive 
justice of God, brought these adversities upon him, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-11. ISRAEL OVERCOME BY THE PHILISTINES. 1. 
the word of Samuel came to all Isrnael—The character 
of Samuel as a prophet was now fully established. The 
want of an “‘open vision”’ was supplied by him, for “none 
of his words were let fall to the ground” (ch. 3. 19); and to 
his residence in Shiloh all the people of Israel repaired to 
consult him as an oracle, who, as the medium of receiy- 
ing the Divine command, or by his giftof a prophet, could 
inform them what was the mind of God. It is not im- 
probable that the rising influence of the young prophet 
had alarmed the jealous fears of the Philistines, who, 
having kept the Israelites in some degree of subjection 
ever since the death of Samson, were determined, by 
farther crushing, to prevent the possibility of their being 
trained by the counsels, and under the leadership of 
Samuel, to reassert their national independence. At all 
events, the Philistines were the aggressors (v. 2). But, ons 
the other hand, the Israelites were rash and inconsiderate- 
in rushing to the field without obtaining the sanction of 
Samuel ‘as to the war, or having consulted him as to the: 
subsequent measures they took, Isracl went out against 
the Philistines to battle—i, e., to resist this new incur-- 
sion.—Aphek . ,. . Eben-ezer—Aphek, which means 
“strength,” is a name applied to any fort or fastness. 
There were several Apheks in Palestine; but the mention: 
of Eben-ezer determines this “‘ Aphek”’ to be in the south, 
among the mountains of Judah, near the western en- 
trance of the pass of Beth-horon, and consequently on 
the borders of the Philistine territory. The first encoun- 
ter at Aphek being unsuccessful, the Israelites determined 
to renew the engagement in better circumstances, 3-9, 
Let us fetch the ark of the covenant of the Lord out 
of Shiloh unto us—Strange that they were so blind to 
the real cause of the disaster, and that they did not dis- 
cern, in the great and general corruption of religion and 
morals (ch. 2. and 7.3; Psalm 78, 58), the reason why the 
presence and aid of God were not extended to them. Their 
first measure for restoring the national spirit'and energy 
ought to have been a complete reformation—a universal _ 
return to purity of worship and manners,. But, instead 
of cherishing a spirit of deep humiliation and sincere re- 
pentance—instead of resolving on the abolition of exist- 
ing abuses, and the re-establishing of the pure faith, they 
adopted what appeared an easier and speedier course— 
they put their trust in ceremonial observances, and 
doubted not but that the introduction of the ark into the 
battle-field would ensure their victory. In recommend- 
ing this extraordinary step, the elders might recollect the 
confidence it imparted to their ancestors (Numbers 10, 35; 
14. 44), as well as what had been done atiJericho. But itis 
more probable that they were influenced!by the heathen- 
ish ideas of their idolatrous neighbours, who carried their 
idol Dagon, or his sacred symbols, to-thair-wars, believing 
that the power of their divinities was. inseparably asso- 
ciated with, or residing in, their images.. In short, the 
shout raised in the Hebrew camp,.ou: thie arrival of the 
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ark, indicated very plainly the prevalence amongst the 
Israelites at this time, of a belief in national deities— 
whose influence was local, and whose interest was espe- 
cially exerted in behalf of the people who adored them. 
The joy of the Israelites was an emotion springing out of 
the same superstitious sentiments as the corresponding 
dismay of their enemies; and toafford them a convincing, 
though painful proof of their error, was the ulterior object 
of the discipline to which they were now subjected—a dis- 
cipline by which God, while punishing them for their 
apostasy by allowing the capture of the ark, had another 
end in view—that of signally vindicating His supremacy 
over all the gods of the nations, 

12-22. Er HEARING THE TIDINGS. 13. Eli sat upon 
rn seat by the way-side—The aged priest, as a public 
magistrate, used, in dispensing justice, to scat himself 
daily in a spacious recess at the entrance gate of the city; 
and in his intense anxiety to learn the issue of the battle, 
he took up his usual place as the most convenient for 
meeting with passers-by. His seat was an official chair, 
similar to those of the ancient Egyptian judges, richly 
carved, superbly ornamented, high, and without a back. 
The calamities announced to Samuel as about to fall upon 
the family of Eli were now inflicted in the death of his 
two sons, and after his death, by that of his daughter-in- 
law, whose infant son received a name that perpetuated 
the fallen glory of the church and nation. The public 
disaster was completed by the capture of the ark. Poor 
Eli! he was a good man, in spite of his unhappy weak- 
nesses. So strongly were his sensibilities enlisted on the 
side of religion, that the news of the capture of the ark 
proved to him a knell of death; and yet his over-indul- 
gence, or sad neglect of his family—the main cause of all 
the evils that led to its fall, has been recorded, as a 
beacon to warn all heads of Christian families against 
making shipwreek on the same rock, 


CHAPTER -V. 


Ver. 1,2. THe PHILISTINES BRING THE ARK INTO THE 
Howse or DAGON. 1, Ashdod—Or Azotus, one of the five 
Philistine satrapies, and a place of great strength. It was 
an inland town, thirty-four miles north of Gaza, now 
called Esdud, 2. the house of Dagon—Stately temples 
were erected in honour of this idol, who was the princi- 
pal deity of the Philistines, but whose worship extended 
over all Syria, as well as Mesopotamia and Chaldea; his 
name being found among the Assyrian gods on the cunei- 
form inscriptions. [RAWLINSON.] He was represented 
under a monstrous combination of a human head, breast, 
and arms, joined to the belly and tail of a fish. The 
captured ark was placed in the temple of Dagon, right 
before this image of the idol. 

3-5. Dagon FALLS Down. 3. they of Ashdod arose 
early—They were filled with consternation »when they 
found the object of their stupid veneration prostrate 
before the symbol of the Divine presence; though set up, 
it fell again, and lay in a state of complete mutilation; 
his head and arms, severed from the trunk, were lying in 
distant and sepurate places, as if violently cast off, and 
only the fishy } art remained. The degradation of their 
idol, though concealed by the priests on the former occa- 
sion, was how :nore manifest and infamous. He lay in 
the attitude of «.\anquished enemy and a suppliant, and 
this picture of bamiliation significantly declared the su- 
periority of the God of Israel. 5. Therefore neither the 
priesis ... mo» any... tread on the threshold of 
Dagon—A superstitious ceremony crept in, and in the 
providence of (‘od was continued, by which the Philis- 
tines contributed to publish this proof of the helplessness 
of their god, unto this day—The usage continued in 
practice at the time when this history was written—prob- 
ably in the later years of Samuel’s life, 

6-12, THE PHILISTINES ARE SMITTEN WITH EMERODS. 
6.the hand of the Lord was heavy upon them of 
Ashdod—The presumption of the Ashdodites was pun- 
ished by a severe judgment that overtook them in the 
formofa pestilence, smote them with emerods—Bleed- 

. 
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ing piles, hemorrhoids (Psalm 78, 66), in a very aggravated 
form. As the heathens generally regarded diseases affect- 
ing the secret parts of the body as punishments from the 
gods for trespasses committed against themselves, the 
Ashdodites would be the more ready to look upon the 
prevailing epidemic as demonstrating the anger of God, 
already shown against their idol. 7. the ark of Goa 
shall not abide with us—It was removed successively 
to several of the large towns of the country, but the same 
pestilence broke out in every place, and raged so fiercely 
and fatally that the authorities were forced to send the 
ark back into the land of Israel. 11. they sent—i, e., the 
magistrates of Ekron. 12. the cry of the city went up 
to heaven—tThe disease is attended with acute pain, and 
it is far from being a rare phenomenon in the Philistian 
plain, [VAN DE VELDE.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-9, THE PHILISTINES COUNSEL HOW TO SEND BAcK 
THE ARK. 1, the ark was in the country of the Phil- 
istines seven months—Notwithstanding the calamities 
which its presence had brought on the country and the 
people, the Philistine lords were unwilling to relinquish 
such a prize, and tried every means to retain it with 
peace and safety, butin vain. 2. The Philistines called 
for the priests and the diviners—The designed restora- 
tion of the ark was not, it seems, universally approved 
of, and many doubts were expressed whether the pre- 
vailing pestilence was really a judgment of Heayen. The 
priests and diviners united all parties by recommending 
a course which would enable them easily to discriminate 
the true character of the calamities, and at the same time 
to propitiate the incensed Deity for any acts of disrespect 
which might have been shown to Hisark, five golden 
emerods—Votive or thank offerings were commonly 
made by the heathen in prayer for, or gratitude after, 
deliverance from lingering or dangerous disorders, in 
the form of metallic (generally silver) models or images 
of the diseased parts of the body. This is common still 
in Roman Catholic countries, as well as in the temples 
of the Hindoos and other modern heathen. five golden 
mice—This animal is supposed by some to be the jerboa 
or jumping-mouse of Syria and Egypt [BocHArRT]; by 
others, to be the short-tailed field-mouse, which often 
swarms in prodigious numbers, and commits great ray- 
ages in the cultivated fields of Palestine. 5. give glory 
to the God of Israel—By these propitiatory presents, the 
Philistines would acknowledge His power, and maké 
reparation for the injury done to His ark. lighten his 
hand .. . from off your gods—Elohim for god. 6. 
Wherefore then do ye harden your hearts, as the 
Egyptians and Pharaoh hardened theirs—The mem- 
ory of the appalling judgments that had been inflicted on 
Egypt was not yet obliterated. Whether preserved in 
written records, or in floating tradition, they were still 
fresh in the minds of men, and being extensively spread, 
were doubtless the means of diffusing the knowledge and 
fear of the true God. 7. make a new cart—Their object 
in making a new one for the purpose seems to have been 
not only for cleanliness and neatness, but from an im- 
pression that there would have been an impropriety in 
using one that had been applied to meaner or more com- 
mon services, It appears to have been a covered wagon 
(see on 2Samuel 6,3). two milch kime—Such untrained 
heifers, wanton and vagrant, would pursue no certain 
and regular path, like those accustomed to the yoke, and 
therefore were most unlikely of their own spontaneous 
motion to prosecute the direct road to the land of Israel, 
bring their calves home from them—The strong natural 
affection of the dams might be supposed to stimulate 
their return homewards, rather than direct their steps in 
a foreign country, 8. take the ark of the Lord, and lay 
it upon the cart—This mode of carrying the sacred sym- 
bol was forbidden; but the ignorance of the Philistines 
made the indignity be overlooked (see on 2 Samuel 6, €), 
put the jewels . . . in a coffer by the side thereof—The 
way of securing treasure in the East is still in a chest, 





The Ark at Kirjathjearim, 1 SAMUEL: 
chained to the house wall or some solid part of the furni- 
ture. 9. Beth-shemesh—i, e., “house of the sun,’”? now 
Ain Shems (Rowsrnson], a city of priests in Judah, in the 
south-east border of Dan, lying in a beautiful and exten- 
Sive valley. Josephus says they were set a-going near a 
place where the road divided into two—the one leading 
back to Ekron, where were their calves, and the other to 
Beth-shemesh. Their frequent lowings attested their 
ardent longing for their young, and at the same time the 
supernatural influence that controlled their movements 
in a contrary direction. the lords of the Philistines 
went after them—to give their tribute of homage, to 
prevent imposture, and to obtain the most reliable evi- 
dence of the truth. The result of this journey tended to 
their own deeper humiliation, and the greater illustra- 
tion of God’s glory. 14. they clave—i. e., the Beth-shem- 
ites, in an irrepressible outburst of joy. offered the kine 
—Though contrary to the requirements of the law (Leviti- 
cus 1,3; 22.19), these animals might properly be offered, 
as consecrated by God himself; and though not beside 
the tabernacle, there were many instances of sacrifices 
offered by prophets and holy men on extraordinary occa- 
sions in other places. 17. these are the golden emerods 
».. and the mice—There were five representative images 
of the emerods, corresponding to the five principal cities 
of the Philistines. But the number of the golden mice 
must have been greater, for they were sent from the 
walled towns as well as the country villages. 18. on the 
great stone of Abel—Abel or Aben means “stone,” so 
that without resorting to italics, the reading should be, 
“the great stone.’ 19. he smote the men of Beth- 
shemesh, because they had looked into the ark—In the 
eestasy of delight at seeing the return of the ark, the 
Beth-shemesh reapers pried into it beneath the wagon 
cover; and instead of govering it up again, as a sacred 
utensil, they let it remain exposed to common inspec- 
tion, wishing it to be seen, in order that all might enjoy 
the triumph of seeing the votive offerings presented to it, 
and gratify curiosity with the sight of the sacred shrine, 
This was the offence of those Israelites (Levites, as well 
as common people), who had treated the ark with less 
reverence than the Philistines themselves. he smote of 
the people fifty thousand and threescore and ten men 
—Beth-shemesh being only a village, this translation 

_ must be erroneous, and should,be, “‘he smote fifty out of a 
thousand,” being only 1400 in all who indulged this curi- 
osity. God, instead of decimating, according to an ancient 
usage, slew only a twentieth part; i. e., according to Jo- 
sephus, 70 out of 1400 (see on Numbers 4. 18-22), 21. Kir- 
jath-jearim—“the city of woods,” also called Kirjath- 
baal (Joshua 15. 60; 18.14; 1 Chronicles 13.6,7). This was 
the nearest town to Beth-shemesh; and being a place of 
strength, was a fitter place for the residence of the ark. 
Beth-shemesh being in a low plain, and Kirjath-jearim 
on a hill, explains the message, “Come ye down, and 
fetch it up to you.” 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-2. THE ARK AT KIRJATH®EARIM, 1, the men 
of Kirjath-jearim— The city of woods,” also Kirjath- 
baal (Joshua 15. 60; 18.14; 1 Chronicles 13.5, 6). This was 
the nearest town to Beth-shemesh, and stood on a hill; 
this was the reason of the message (ch. 6.21), and why 
this was chosen for the convenience of people turning 
their faces to the ark (1 Kings 8. 29-35; Psalm 28.2; Daniel 
6.10). they brought it into the house of Abinadab— 
Why it was not transported at once to Shiloh, where the 
tabernacle and sacred vessels were remaining, is difficult 
toconjecture. sanctified his son—He was not a Levite, 
and was therefore only set apart or appointed to be keeper 
ofthe place. 2. the ark abode twenty yearsin Kirjath- 
jearim—It appears, in the subsequent history, that a 
much longer period elapsed before its final removal from 
Kirjath-jearim (2 Samuel 6.; 1 Chronicles 13), But that 

length of time had passed when the Israelites began to 
revive from their sad state of religious decline. The cap- 
‘ture of the ark had produced a general indifference either 
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to its loss or its recovery. all the house of Israel la- 
mented after the Lord—They were then brought, doubt- 
less by the influence of Samuel’s exhortations, to renounce 
idolatry, and return to the national worship of the true 
God, 

3-4, THE ISRALLITES, BY SAMUEL’S MEANS, SOLEMNLY 
REPENT AT MIZPEH. 3-6. Samuel spake unto all the 
house of Israel—A great national reformation was effected 
through the influence of Samuel, Disgusted with their 
foreign servitude, and panting for the restoration of lib- 
erty and independence, they were open to salutary im- 
pressions; and conyineced of their errors, they renounced 
idolatry, and the re-establishment of the faith of their 
fathers was inaugurated at a great public meeting, held at 
Mizpeh in Judah, and hallowed by the observance of im- 
pressive religious solemnities. The ‘‘ drawing water, and 
pouring it out before the Lord,” seems to have been a 
symbolical act by which, in the people’s name, Samuel 
testified their sense of national corruption, their need of 
that moral purification of which water is the emblem, 
and their sincere desire to pour out their hearts in repent- 
ance before God, Samuel judged Israel in Mizpeh—At 
the time of Eli’s death he could not have much exceeded 
twenty years of age; and although his character and po- 
sition must have given him great influence, it does not 
appear that hitherto he had done more than prophets 
were wont todo. Now he entered on the duties of a civil 
magistrate. 

7-14. WHILE SAMUEL PRAYS, THE PHILISTINES ARE DIs- 
COMFITED, 7-11. when the Philistines heard, &c,—The 
character and importance of the national convention at 
Mizpeh were fully appreciated by the Philistines. They 
discerned in it the rising spirit of religious patriotism 
among the Israelites that was prepared to throw off the 
yoke of their domination; and anxious to crush it at the 
first, they made a sudden incursion while the Israelites 
were in the midst of their solemn celebration. Unpre- 
pared for resistance, they besought Samuel to supplicate 
the Divine interposition tosave them from their enemies, 
The prophet’s prayers and sacrifice were answered by 
such a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning, that 
the assailants, panic-struck, were disordered and fled. 
The Israelites, recognizing the hand of God, rushed cour- 
ageously on the foe they had so much dreaded, and com- 
mitted such immense havoc, that the Philistines did not 
for long recover from this disastrous blow. This brilliant 
victory secured peace and independence to Israel for 
twenty years, as well as the restitution of the usurped 
territory. 12. Samuel took a stone and set it between 
Mizpeh and Shen—on an open spot between the town 
and “the crag” (some well-known rock in the neighbour- 
hood). A huge stone pillar was erected as a monument 
of their victory (Leviticus 26.1), The name—Eben-ezer— 
is thought to have been written on the face of it. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-18. By THE OCCASION OF THE ILL-GOVERNMENT 
OFSAMUEL’S SONS THEISRAELITES ASK A KING, 1. when 
Samuel was old—He was now about fifty-four years of 
age, having discharged the office of sole judge for twelve 
years. Unable, from growing infirmities, to prosecute his 
circuit journeys through the country, he at length con- 
fined his magisterial duties to Ramah and its neighbour- 
hood; delegating to his sons as his deputies (ch. 7. 15) the 
administration of justice in the southern districts of Pal- 
estine, their provincial court being held at Beer-sheba, 
The young men, however, did not inherit the high quali- 
ties of their father; and they having corrupted the foun- 
tains of justice for their own private aggrandizement, a 
deputation of the leading men in the country lodged a 
complaint against them in headquarters, accompanied 
with a formal demand for a change in the government, 
The limited and occasional authority of the judges, the 
disunion and jealousy of the tribes under the administra- 
tion of those rulers, had been creating a desire for a united 
and permanent form of government; while the adyanced 
age of Samuel, together with the risk of bis death hap- 
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pening in the then unsettled state of the people, was the 
oceasion of calling forth an expression of this desire now. 
6. the thing displeased Samuel when they said, Give 
us a king to judge us—Personal and family feelings 
might affect his views of this public movement. But his 
dissatisfaction arose } rincipally from the proposed change 
being revolutionary n its character. Though it would 
not entirely subvert tueir theocratic government, the ap- 
pointment ofa visible monarch would necessarily tend to 
throw out of view their unseen King and Head. God in- 
timated, through Samuel, that their request would, in 
anger, be granted, while at the same time he apprised 
them of some of the evils that would result from their 
choice, 11, this will be the manner of the king—The 
following is a very just and graphic picture of the despotic 
governments which anciently and still are found in the 
East, and into conformity with which the Hebrew mon- 
archy, notwithstanding the restrictions prescribed by the 
law, gradually slid. He will take your sons and ap- 
point them for himself—Oriental sovereigns claim a 
right to the services of any of their subjects at pleasure. 
some shall run before his chariots—The royal equipages 
were, generally throughout the East, as in Persia they 
still are, preceded and accompanied by a number of at- 
tendants who ran on foot. 12. He will appoint him 
captains—iIn the East, a person must accept any office to 
which he may be nominated by the king, however irksome 
it may be to his taste or ruinous to his interests. 13. He 
will take your daughters to be confectionaries—Cook- 
ery, baking, and the kindred works are, in Eastern coun- 
tries, female employment, and thousands of young women 
are occupied with these offices in the palaces even of petty 
princes. 14-18. He will take your fields, &c.—The cir- 
cumstances mentioned here might be illustrated by exact 
analogies in the conduct of many Oriental monarchs in 
the present day. 19-22. Nevertheless, the people re- 
fused. to obey the voice of Samuel—They sneered at 
Samuel’s description as a bugbear to frighten them. De- 
termined, at all hazards, to gain their object, they insisted 
on being made like all the other nations, though it was 
their glory and happiness to be unlike other nations in 
having the Lord for their King and Lawgiver (Numbers 
23.9; Deuteronomy 33.28), Their demand was conceded, 
for the government of a king had been provided for in 
the law, and they were dismissed to wait the appointment, 
which God had reserved to himself (Deuteronomy 17. 14-20). 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-14. SAvuL, DESPATRING TO FIND HIS FATHER’S 
ASSES, COMES TO SAMUEL. 1. a mighty man of power 
—i.e., of great wealth and substance.» The family was of 
high consideration in the tribe of Benjamin, and there- 
fore Saul’s words must be set down amongst the common 
forms of affected humility, which Oriental people are 
wonttouse, 2. Saul, a choice young man, and a goodly 
—He had a presence; for it is evident that he must have 
been only a little under seven feet high. A gigantic 
stature and an athletic frame must have been a popular 
recommendation at that time in that country. 3. the 
asses of Saul’s father were lost: and Kish said to Saul, 
Arise, go seek the asses—The probability is, that the 
family of Kish, according to the immemorial usage of 
Oriental shepherds in the purely pastoral regions, had 
let the animals roam at large during the grazing season, 
at the close of which messengers were despatched in 
search of them, Such travelling searches are common; 
and, as each owner has his own stamp marked on his 
cattle, the mention of it to the shepherds he meets gradu- 
ally leads to the discovery of the strayed animals. This 
ramble of Saul’s had nothing extraordinary in it, except 
its superior directions and issue, which turned its uncer- 
tainty into certainty, 4,5. he passed through Mount 
Ephraim—tThis being situated on the north of Benjamin, 
indicates the direction of Saul’s journey. The district 
explored means the whole of the mountainous region, 
with its valleys and defiles, which belonged to Ephraim, 
Turning apparently southwards—probably through the 
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verdant hills between Shiloh and the vales of Jordan 
(Shalisha and Shalim)—he approached again the borders 
of Benjamin, scoured the land of Zuph, and was pro- 
posing to return, when his servant recollected that they 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of the man of 
God, who would give them counsel. 6. there is in this 
city aman of God—Ramah was the usual residence of 
Samuel, but several circumstances, especially the men- 
tion of Rachel’s sepulchre, which lay in Saul’s way home- 
ward, lead to the conclusion that “ this city’’ was not the 
Ramah where Samuel dwelt. peradventure he can 
show us our way that we should go—It seems strange 
that a dignified prophet should be consulted in such an 
affair. Butit is probable that at the introduction of the 
prophetic office the seers had discovered things lost or 
stolen, and thus their power for higher revelations was 
gradually established, 7. Saul said to his servant, Be- 
hold, if we go, what shall we bring the man t—Ac- 
cording to Eastern notions, it would be considered a want 
of respect for any person to go into the presence of a 
superior man of rank or of official station without a 
present of some kind in his hand, however trifling in 
value. the bread is spent in our vessels—Shepherds, 
going in quest of their cattle, put up in a bag as much flour 
for making bread as will last sometimes for thirty days. 
It appears that Saul thought of giving the man of Goda 
cake from his travelling bag, and this would Haye been 
sufficient to render the indispensable act of civility—the 
customary tribute to official dignity. 8. the fourth part 
of a shekel of silver—rather more than sixpence. Con- 
trary to our Western notions, money is in the East the 
most acceptable form in which a present can be made to 
aman of rank. 9. seer... prophet—The recognized 
distinction in latter times was, that a seer was one who 
was favoured with visions of God—a view of things in- 
visible to mortal sight; and a prophet foretold future 
events. 11. as they went up the hill—The modern vil- 
lage, Er-Rameh, lies on an eminence; and on their way 
they met a band of young maidens going out to the well, 
which, like all similar places in Palestine, was beyond 
the precincts of the town. From these damsels they 
learned that the day was devoted toa festival occasion, 
in honour of which Samuel had arrived in the city; that 
a sacrifice had been offered, which was done by prophets 
in extraordinary circumstances at a distance from the 
tabernacle, and that a feast was to follow—implying that 
it had been a peace offering, and that, according to the 
venerable practice of the Israelites, the man of God was 
expected to ask a special blessing on the food in a man- 
ner becoming the high occasion. 14. Samuel came ont 
against them, to go to the high place—Such were the 
simple manners of the times that this prophet, the chief 
man in Israel, was seen going to preside at a high festival 
undistinguished either by his dress or equipage from any 
ordinary citizen. 

15-27. Gop REVEALS TO SAMUEL SAUL’s COMING, AND 
HIS APPOINTMENT TO THE KINGDOM. 15. Now the Lord 
had told Samuel in his ear a day before—The descrip- 
tion of Saul, the time of his arrival, and the high office 
to which he was destined, had been secretly intimated to 
Samuel from heaven. The future king of Israel was to 
fight the battles of the Lord and protect His people. It 
would appear that they were at this time suffering great 
molestation from the Philistines, and that this was an 
additional reason of their urgent demands for the ap- 
pointment of a king (see on ch. 10,5; 13.3), 18. Tell me, 
I pray thee, where the seer’s house is?—Satisfying the 
stranger’s inquiry, Samuel invited him to the feast, as 
well as to sojourn till the morrow; and, in order to recon- 
cile him to the delay, assured him that the strayed asses 
had been recovered. 20. on whom is all the desire of 
Israel? Is it not on thee, and on thy father’s house ?— 
This was a covert and indirect premonition of the royal 
dignity that awaited him; and, though Saul’s answer 
shows that he fully understood it, he affected to doubt 
that the prophet was in earnest. 21. And Saul answered 
and said, Am not I a Benjamite, of the smallest of 


the tribes of Israel, &c.—By selecting a king from this 
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least and nearly extinct tribe (Judges 20.), Divine wisdom 
designed to remove all grounds of jealousy amongst the 
other tribes. 22. Samuel took Saul, and brought him 
into the parlour—the toilworn but noble-looking trav- 
eller found himself suddenly seated amongst the prin- 
cipal men of the place, and treated as the most distin- 
guished guest, 24, The cook took up the shoulder, 
and set it before Saul. And Samuel said, Behold that 
which is left, set it before thee, and eat—i. ¢., reserved 
(see on Genesis 18.6; 43.34). This was, most probably, the 
right shoulder; which, as the perquisite of the sacrifice, 
belonged to Samuel, and which he had set aside for his 
expected guest. In the sculptures of the Egyptian sham- 
bles, also, the first joint taken off was always the right 
shoulder for the priest. The meaning of those distin- 
guished attentions must have been understood by the 
other guests. 25. Samuel communed with Saul upon 
the top of the house—Saul was taken to lodge with the 
prophet for that night. Before retiring to rest, they com- 
muned on the flat roof of the house, the couch being laid 
there (Joshua 2. 6), when, doubtless, Samuel revealed the 
secret, and described the peculiar duties of a monarch 
in a nation so related to the Divine King as Israel. Next 
morning, early, Samuel roused his guest, and conveying 
him on his way towards the skirts of the city, sought, 
before parting, a private interview—the object of which is 
narrated in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-27. SAMUEL ANOINTS. SAUL, AND CONFIRMS 
HIM BY THE PREDICTION OF THREE SiGns. 1. Then 
Samuel took a vial of oil—This was the ancient 
(Judges 9.8) ceremony of investiture with the royal office 
among the Hebrews and other Eastern nations. But 
there were two unctions to the kingly office; the one 
in private, by a prophet (ch. 16.13), which was meant to 
be only a prophetic intimation of the person attaining 
that high dignity—the more public and formal inaugu- 
ration (2 Samuel 2.4; 5.3) was performed by the high 
piiest, and perhaps with the holy oil, but that is not 
certain. The first of a dynasty was thus anointed, but 
bot his heirs, unless the succession was disputed (1 Kings 
1. 39; 2 Kings 11. 12; 23. 30; 2 Chronicles 23, 11), kissed him 
—This salutation, as explained by the words that accom- 
panied it, was an act of respectful homage, a token of 
congratulation to the new king (Psalm 2.12). 2. when 
thou art departed from me to-day—The design of these 
specific predictions of what should be met with on the 
Way, and the number and minuteness of which would 
arrest attention, was to confirm Saul’s reliance on the 
prophetic character of Samuel, and lead him to give full 
eredence to what had been revealed to him as the word 
of God, Rachel’s sepulchre—Near Bethlehem (see on 
Genesis 35.16), Zelzah—Or Zelah, now Bet-jalah, in the 
neighbourhood of that town. 3. the plaim—Or the oak 
of Tabor, not the celebrated mount, for that was far dis- 
tant. three men going up to God to Bethel—Apparently 
to offer sacrifices there at a time when the ark and the 
tabernacle were not in a settled abode, and God had not 
Ree declared the permanent place which he should choose, 

e kids were for sacrifice, the loaves for the offering, and 
the wine for the libations. 5. the hill of God—Probably 
Geba (ch. 13. 8),so called from a school of the prophets 
being established there. The company of prophets were, 
doubtless, the pupils at this seminary, which had prob- 
ably been instituted by Samuel, and in which the chief 
branches of education taught were a knowledge of the 
law, and of psalmody with instrumental music, which is 
called “prophesying”’ (here and in 1 Chronicles 25, 1, 7). 
6. the Spirit of the Lord wili come upon thee—lit., rush 
upon thee, suddenly endowing thee with a capacity and 
disposition to act in a manner far superior to thy previous 
character and habits, and instead of the simplicity, igno- 
rance, and sheepishness of a peasant, thou wilt display an 
energy, wisdom, and magnanimity worthy gf a prince. 
8. thou shalt go down before me to Gilgal—This, 
according to Josephus, was to be a standing rule for the 
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observance of Saul while the prophet and he lived; that 
in every great crisis, as a hostile incursion on the country 
he should repair to Gilgal, where he was to remain seven 
days, to afford time for the tribes on both sides Jordan to 
assemble, and Samuel to reach it. 9. when he had 
turned his back to go from Samuel, God’ gave him 
another heart—Iniluenced by the words of Samuel, as 
well as by the accomplishment of these signs, Saul’s 
reluctance to undertake the onerous office was overcome, 
The fulfilment of the two first signs is passed over, but © 
the third is specially described. The spectacle of a man, 
though fitter to look after his father’s cattle than to take 
part in the sacred exercises of the young prophets—a man 
without any previous instruction, or any known taste, 
entering with ardour into the spirit, and skilfully accom- 
panying the melodies of the sacred band, was so extra- 
ordinary a phenomenon, that it gave rise to the proverb, 
“Ts Saul also among the prophets?” (see on ch. 19. 24), 
The prophetic¢ spirit had come upon him; and to Saul it 
was as personal and experimental an evidence of the 
truth of God’s word that had been spoken to him, as con-. 
verts to Christianity have in themselves from the sancti- 
fying power of the Gospel. 12. but who is their father? 
—The Sept. reads, ‘‘ Who is his father?” referring to Saul 
the son of Kish. 17. Samuel called the people together 
at Mizpeh—a shaft-like hill near Hebron, 500 feet in 
height. The national assemblies of the Israelites were 
held there. A day having been appointed for the election 
of a king, Samuel, after having charged the people with a 
rejection of God’s institution and a superseding of it by 
one of their own, proceeded to the nomination of the 
new monarch, As it was of the utmost importance that 
the appointment should be under the Divine direction 
and control, the determination was made by the miracu- 
lous lot, tribes, families, and individuals being success+ 
ively passed until Saul was found. His concealment of 
himself must havé been the result either of innate 
modesty, or a sudden nervous excitement under the cir- 
cumstances. When dragged into view, he was seen to 
possess all those corporeal advantages which a rude 
people desiderate in their sovereigns; and the exhibition 
of which gained for the prince the favourable opinion of 
Samuel also. In the midst of the national enthusiasm, 
however, the prophet’s deep piety and genuine patriotism 
took care to explain “the manner of the kingdom,” #. e., 
the royal rights and privileges, together with the limita- 
tions to which they were to be subjected; and in order 
that the constitution might be ratified with all due solem- 
nity, the charter of this constitutional monarchy was 
recorded and laid up “‘ before the Lord,” i. e., deposited in 
the custody of the priests, along with the most sacrea 
archives of the nation. 26. Saul went home to Gibeah 
—Near Geba; this was his place of residence (see on 
Judges 20.), about five miles north of Jerusalem. there 
went a band of men whose hearts God had touched— 
Who feared God, and regarded allegiance to their king as 
a conscientious duty. They are opposed to “the children 
of Belial.” 27. The childven of Belial said, How shall 
this man save ust And they despised him, and 
brought him no presents—In Eastern countries, the 
honour of the sovereign and the splendour of the royal 
household are upheld, not by a fixed rate of taxation, 
but by presents brought at certain seasons by officials, 
and men of wealth, from all parts of the kingdom, accord- 
ing to the means of the individual, and of a customary 
registered value. Such was the tribute which Saul’s 
opponents withheld, and for want of which he was un- 
able to set up a kingly establishment for a while. But 
“‘biding his time,” he bore the insult with a prudence 
and magnanimity which were of great use in the begin- 
ning of his government. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 14. NAHASH OFFERS THEM OF JABESH-GILEAD A 
REPROACHFUL CONDITION. 1. Then Nahash the Ammon- 
ite came up—Nahash (serpent), see on Judges 8.3, The 
Ammonites had long claimed the right of original pos- 
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session in Gilead. Though repressed by Jephthah (Judges 
11. 33), they now, after ninety years, renew their preten- 
sions; and it was the report of their threatened invasion 
that hastened the appointment of a king (ch. 12, 12), 
Make a covenant with us, and we will serve thee— 
They saw no prospect of aid from the western Israelites, 
who were not only remote, but scarcely able to repel the 
incursions of the Philistines from themselves, 2. thrust 
out all your right eyes—lit., scoop or hollow out the 
ball, This barbarous mutilation is the usual punishment 
of usurpers in the East—inflicted on chiefs; sometimes, 
also, even in modern history, on the whole male population 
ofatown. Nahash meant to keep the Jabeshites useful as 
tributaries, whence he did not wish to render them wholly 
blind, but only to deprive them of their right eye, which 
would disqualify them for war. Besides, his object was, 
through the people of Jabesh-gilead, to insult the Israel- 
itish nation. 3, 4 send messengers unto all the coasts 
of Israel—A curious proof of the general dissatisfaction 
that prevailed as to the appointment of Saul. Those 
Gileadites deemed him capable neither of advising nor 
succouring them; and even in his own town the appeal 
was made to the people—not to the prince. 

5-ll. THEY SEND TO SAUL, AND ARE DELIVERED, 6-11. 
he took a yoke of oxen, and hewed them in pieces— 
(see on Judges 19.) This particular form of war-summons 
was suited to the character and habits of an agricultural 
and pastoral people. Solemn in itself, the denunciation 
that accompanied it carried a terrible threat to those that 
neglected to obey it. Saul conjoins the name of Samuel 
with his own, to lend the greater influence to the meas- 
ure, and strike greater terror unto all contemners of the 
order, The small contingent furnished by Judah suggests 
that the disaffection to Saul was strongest in that tribe. 
8. Bezek—This place of general muster was not far from 
Shechem, on the road to Beth-shan, and nearly opposite 
the ford for crossing to Jabesh-gilead: The great number 
on the muster-roll showed the effect of Saul’s wisdom and 
promptitude. 11. on the morrow Saul put the people 
in three companies—Crossing the Jordan in the evening, 
Saul marched his army all night, and came by daybreak 
on, the camp of the Ammonites, who were surprised in 
three different parts, and totally routed. This happened 
before the seven days’ truce expired. 

12-15. SAuL CONFIRMED KING. 12, 13. the people 
said, Who said, Shall Saul reign over us ?—The enthu- 
siastic admiration of the people, under the impulse of 
grateful and generous feelings, would have dealt sum- 
mary vengeance on the minority who opposed Saul, had 
not he, either from principle or policy, shown himself as 
great in clemency asin yalour, The calm and sagacious 
counsel of Samuel directed the popular feelings into a 
right channel, by appointing a general assembly of the 
militia, the really effective force of the nation, at Gilgal, 
where, amid great pomp and religious solemnities, the 
victorious leader was confirmed in his kingdom, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-5. SAMUEL TESTIFIES His INTEGRITY. 1. Sam- 
uel said unto all Israel—This public address was made 
after the solemn re-instalment of Saul, and before the con- 
vention at Gilgal separated. Samuel having challenged 
areview of his public life, received a unanimous testi- 
mony to the unsullied honour of his personal character, 
as well as the justice and integrity of his public adminis- 
tration. 5. the Lord is witness against you, and his 
anointed is witmess against you—that, by their own ac- 
knowledgment, he had given them no cause to weary of 
the Divine government by judges, and that, therefore, the 
blame of desiring a change of government rested with 
themselves. This was only insinuated, and they did not 
fully perceive his drift. 

6-16. Hr REPROVES THE PEOPLE FOR INGRATITUDE. 7%. 
Now therefore stand still, that I may reason with 
you—The burden of this faithful and uncompromising 
address was to show them, that though they had obtained 
the change of government they had so importunely de- 
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sired, their conduct was highly displeasing to their heay- 
enly King; nevertheless, if they remained faithful tohim 
and to the prinelples of the theocracy, they might be de- 
livered from many of the evils to which the new state of 
things would expose them. And in confirmation of those 
statements, no less than in evidence of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, a remarkable phenomenon, on the invocation 
of the prophet, and of which he gave due premonition, 
took place. 11, Bedan—The Sept. reads Barak; and for 
“Samuel,” some versions read “Samson,” which seems 
more natural than that the prophet should mention him- 
self to the total omission of the greatest of the judges. (CL 
Hebrews 11. 32.) 

17-25. Hr TERRIFIES THEM WITH THUNDER IN HAR- 
VEST-TIME. 17. Is it not wheat harvest to-day ?—That 
season in Palestine occurs at the end of June or beginning 
of July, when it seldom or never rains, and the sky is se- 
rene and cloudless. There could not, therefore, have been 
a stronger or more appropriate proof of a Divine mission 
than the phenomenon of rain and thunder happening, 
without any prognostics of its approach, upon the pre- 
diction of a person professing himself to be a prophet of 
the Lord, and giving it as an attestation of his words 
being true. The people regarded it as a miraculous dis- 
play of Divine power, and, panic-struck, implored the 
prophet to pray for them. Promising to do so, he dis- 
pelled their fears. The conduct of Samuel, in this whole 
affair of the king’s appointment, shows him to haye been 
a great and goud man who sank all private and personal 
considerations in disinterested zeal for his country’s good’ 
and whose last words in public were to warn the people, 
and their king, of the danger of apostasy and disobedience 
to God. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1,2. SAUL’s SELECTED BAND, 1. Saul reigned 
one year—(see Marg.) The transactions recorded in the 
eleventh and twelfth chapters were the principal incidents 
comprised in the first year of Saul’s reign; and the eyents 
about to be described in this happened in the second year, 
2. Saul chose him three thousand men of Isracl—This 
band of picked men was a body-guard, who were kept 
constantly on duty, while the rest of the people were 
dismissed till their services might be needed, Itseems to 
have been his tactics to attack the Philistine garrisons in 
the country by different detachments, rather than by 
risking a general engagement; and his first operations 
were directed to rid his native territory of Benjamin of 
these enemies. c ’ 

3,4. He CALLS THE HEBREWS TO GILGAL AGAINST THE 
PHILISTINES. 3. Jonathan (God-given), smote the gar- 
rison of the Philistines in Geba—Geba and Gibeah were 
towns in Benjamin, very close to each other (Joshua 18, 
24, 28) The word rendered “garrison” is different from 
that v, 23; ch. 14.1, and signifies, lit., something erected; 
probably a pillar or flag-staff, indicative of Philistine as- 
cendency; and that the secret demolition of this standard, 
so obnoxious toa young and noble-hearted patriot, was 
the feat of Jonathan referred to, is evident from the words, 
“the Philistines heard of it,” which is not the way we 
should expect an attack on a fortress to be noticed, Saw] 
blew the trumpet throughout all the land—This, a 
well-known sound, was the usual Hebrew war-sum- 
mons; the first blast was answered by the beacon fire in 
the neighbouring places, A second blast was blown—then 
answered by a fire in a more distant locality, whence the 
proclamation was speedily diffused over the whole coun- 
try. As the Philistines resented what Jonathan had done 
as an overt attempt to throw off their yoke, a levy, en 
masse, of the people was immediately ordered, the ren- 
dezvous to be the old camping-ground at Gilgal. 

5, THE PHILISTINES’ GREAT Host, 5. The Philistines 
gathered themselves together to fight with Israel, 
thirty thousand chariots, and six thousand horsemen 
—Either this number must include chariots of every kind 
—or the wogd ‘chariots’? must mean the men fighting in 
them (2 Samuel 10, 18; 1 Kings 20. 21; 1 Chronicles 19. 18) 
or, as some eminent critics maintain, Sheloshim, thirty 
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has crept into the text, instead of Shelosh, three. The 
gathering of the chariots and horsemen must be under- 
stood to be on the Philistine plain, before they ascended 
the western passes, and pitched in the heart of the Benja- 
mite hills, in ‘‘ Michmash,’’ (now Mukmas), a ‘steep pre- 
Gipitous valley” [ROBINSON], eastward from Beth-aveu 
(Beth-el). 

6,8. THE ISRAELITES’ DISTRESS, 6. when the men of 
Israel saw that they were in a strait—Though Saul’s 
gallantry was unabated, his subjects displayed no degree 
of zealand energy. Instead of venturing an encounter, 
they fled in all directions. Some, in their panic, left the 
country (v. 7), but most took refuge in the hiding-places 
which the broken ridges of the neighbourhood abundantly 
afford. The rocks are perforated in every direction with 
“caves,” and “holes,” and “pits’—crevices and fissures 
sunk deep in the rocky soil, subterranean granaries or 
dry wells in the adjoining fields. The name of Michmash 
(hidden treasure) seems to be derived from this natural 
peculiarity. [STANLEY.] 8. Saul tarried seven days— 
He was still in the eastern borders of his kingdom, in the 
valley of Jordan. Some bolder spirits had ventured to 
join the camp at Gilgal; but even the courage of those 
stout-hearted men gave way in prospect of this terrible 
visitation; and as many of them were stealing away, he 
thought some immediate and decided step must be taken. 

9-16. SAUL, WEARY OF STAYING FOR SAMUEL, SACRI- 
FICcES. 9. Saul said, Bring hither a burnt offering to 
me, and peace offerings—Saul, though patriotic enough 
in his own way, was more ambitious of gaining the glory 
of a triumph to himself than ascribing it to God. He did 
not understand his proper position as king of Israel, and 
although aware of the restrictions under which he held 
the sovereignty, wished to rule as an autocrat, who pos- 
sessed absolute power both in civil and sacred things. 
This occasion was his first trial, Samuel waited till the 
last day of the seven, in order to put the constitutional 
character of the king to the test; and, as Saul, in his im- 
patient and passionate haste knowingly transgressed 
(v. 12) by invading the priest’s office, and thus showing 
his unfitness for his high office, as he showed nothing of 
the faith of Gideon and other Hebrew generals, he in- 
curred a threat of the rejection which his subsequent way- 
Wardness confirmed. 15, 16. Samuel gat him unto 
Gibeah .. . and Saul and Jonathan his son, and the 
people that were present with them, abode in Gibeah 
—Saul removed his camp thither, either in the hope that, 
it being his native town, he would gain an increase of fol- 
lowers, or that he might enjoy the counsels and influence 
of the prophet, 17. the spoilers came out of the camp 
of the Philistines in three companies—Ravaging 
through the three valleys which radiate from the up- 
lands of Michmash to Ophrah on the north, through the 
pass of Beth-horon on the west, and down the ravines of 
Zeboim (the hyzenas), towards the Ghor or Jordan valley 
on the east. 19. now there was no smith throughout 
Israel—The country was in the lowest state of depression 
and degradation. The Philistines, after the great victory 
over the sons of Eli, had become the virtual masters of 
theland. Their policy in disarming the natives has been 
often followed in the East. For repairing any serious 
damage to their agricultural implements, they had to ap- 
ply to the neighbouring forts. ‘‘ Yet they had a file,” as a 
kind of privilege, for the purpose of sharpening sundry 
smaller utensils of husbandry. 


"CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-14. JoNATHAN MIRACULOUSLY SMITES THE PHIL- 
ISTINES’ GARRISON, 1. the Philistines’ garrison—Marg., 
the standing camp “‘in the passage of Michmash”’ (ch. 13. 16, 
23), now Wady Es-Suweinit. ‘It begins in the neighbour- 
hood of Betin (Beth-el) and El-Bireh (Beeroth), and as it 
breaks through the ridge below these places, its sides 
form precipitous walls. On the right, about a quarter of 
@n acre below, it again breaks off, and passes between 
high perpendicular precipices.” [ROBINSON.] 2. Saul tar= 
ried in the uttermost parts of Gibeah—Heb., Geba. 
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Entrenched, along with Samuel and Ahiah the high 
priest, on the top of one of the conical or spherical hills 
which abound in the Benjamite territory, and favourable 
for an encampment, called Migron (a precipice), 4. Be= 
tween the passages—i.e¢., the deep and great ravine of 
Suweinit. Jonathan sought to goover unto the Phil- 
istines’ garrison—A distance of about three miles run- 
ning between two jagged points, or Hebd., “teeth of the 
cliff,” there was a sharp rock on the one side, anda 
sharp rock on the other side... ‘‘ Bozez”—(Shining) 
from the aspect of the chalky rock. ‘*Seneh”—(The 
thorn) probably from a solitary acacia on its top. They 
are the only rocks of the kind in this vicinity; and the 
top of the crag towards Michmash was occupied as the 
post of the Philistines. The two camps were in sight of 
each other, and it was up the steep rocky sides of this 
isolated eminence that Jonathan and his armour-bearer 
(v. 6) made their adventurous approach. This enterprise 
is one of the most gallant that history or romance records, 
The action, viewed in itself, was rash and contrary to all 
established rules of military discipline, which do not per- 
mit soldiers to fight or to undertake any enterprise that 
may involve important consequences without the order 
of the generals. 6. It may be that the Lord will work 
for us—This expression did not imply a doubt; it signified 
simply that the object he aimed at was not in his own 
power—but it depended upon God—and that he expected 
success neither from his own strength nor his own merit. 
9, 10. if they say, Come up unto us; then we will go 
up: for the Lord hath delivered them into our hand 
—When Jonathan appears here to prescribe a sign or 
token of God’s will, we may infer that the same spirit 
which inspired this enterprise suggested the means of its 
execution, and put into his heart what to ask of God. 
(See on Genesis 24. 12-14.) 11. Behold, the Hebrews come 
forth out of their holes—As it could not occur to the 
sentries that two men had come with hostile designs, it 
was a natural conclusion that they were Israelite desert- 
ers. And hence no attempt was made to hinder their 
ascent, or stone them, 14. that first slaughter, which 
Jonathan anc his armour-bearer made, was about 
twenty men, within as it were an half acre of land 
which a yoke of oxen might plough—This was a very 
ancient mode of measurement, and it still subsists in the 
East. The men who saw them scrambling up the rock 
had been surprised and killed, and the spectacle of twenty 
corpses would suggest to others that they were attacked 
by a numerous force. The success of the adventure 
was aided by a panic that struck the enemy, produced 
both by the sudden surprise and the shock of an earth- 
quake. The feat was begun and achieved by the faith of 
Jonathan, and the issue was of God. 16. the watchmen 
of Saul looked—The wild disorder in the enemies’ camp 
was described, and the noise of dismay heard on the 
heights of Gibeah, 17-19. Then said Saul unto the 
people that were with him, Now number, and see who 
is gone from us—The idea occurred to him thatit might be 
some daring adventurer belonging to his own little troop, 
and it would be easy to discover him. Saul said unto 
Ahiah, Bring hither the ark of God—There is no evi- 
dence that the ark had been brought from Kirjath-jearim, 
The Sept. version is preferable; which, by a slight varia- 
tion of the text, reads, ‘the ephod;” i.e., the priestly 
cape, which the high priest put on when consulting the 
oracle. That this should be at hand is natural, from the 
presence of Ahiah himself, as well as the nearness of Nob, 
where the tabernacle was then situated. Withdraw 
thine hand—tThe priest, invested with the ephod, prayed 
with raised and extended hands, Saul, perceiving that 
the opportunity was inviting, and that God appearea to 
have sufficiently declared in favour of His people, re- 
quested the priest to cease, that they might immediately 
join in the contest. The season for consultation was 
past—the time for prompt action was come, 20-22, Saul - 
and all the people—All the warriors in the garrison 
at Gibeah, the Israelite deserters in the camp of the 
Philistines, and the fugitives among the mountains of 
Ephraim, now all rushed to the pursuit, which was hot 
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' andsanguinary. 23. Sothe Lord saved Israel that day ; 
and the battle passed over unto Beth-aven—i. e,, Beth-el, 
St passed over the forest, now destroyed, on the central 
ridge of Palestine, then over to the other side from the 
eastern pass of Michmash (v.31), to the western pass of 
Aijalon, through which they escaped into their own 
plains. 24. Saul had adjured the people—A fraid lest so 
precious an opportunity of effectually humbling the 
Philistine power might be lost, the impetuous king laid 
an anathema on any one who should taste food until the 
evening. This rash and foolish denunciation distressed 
the people, by preventing them taking such refreshments 
as they might get on the march, and materially hindered 
the successful attainment of his own patriotic object. 
25. all they of the land came to a wood, and there 
was honey—The honey is described as “upon theground,” 
“dropping” from the trees, and in honeycombs—indica- 
ting it to be bees’ honey, “ Bees in the East are not, as in 
England, kept in hives; they are all in a wild state, The 
forests literally flow with honey ; large combs may be seen 
hanging on the trees as you pass along, full of honey.” 
(RoBERTS.] 31-34. the people were faint, and flew upon 
the spoil—At evening, when the time fixed by Saul had 
expired. Faint and famishing, the pursuers fell vora- 
ciously upon the cattle they had taken, and threw them 
on the ground to cut off their flesh and eat them raw, so 
that the army, by Saul’s rashness, were defiled by eating 
blood, or living animals; probably, as the Abyssinians do, 
who cut a part of the animal’s rump, but close the hide 
upon it, and nothing mortal follows from that wound, 
They were painfully conscientious in keeping the king’s 
order for fear of the curse, but had no scruple in trans- 
gressing God’s command. To prevent this violation of 
the law, Saul ordered a large stone to be rolled, and those 
that slaughtered the oxen to cut their throats on that 
stone, By laying the animal’s head on the high stone, 
the blood oozed out on the ground, and sufficient evidence 
was afforded that the ox or sheep was dead before it was 
attempted to eat it, 36-46. the people rescued Jona-= 
than, that he died not—When Saul became aware of 
Jonathan’s transgression in regard to the honey, albeit 
it was done in ignorance and involved no guilt, he was, 
like Jephthah, about to put hisson to death, in conformity 
with his vow. But the more enlightened conscience of 
the army prevented the tarnishing the glory of the day by 
the blood of the young hero, to whose faith and valour it 
was chiefly due. 47, 48. So Saul fought against all his 
enemies on every side—This signal triumph over the 
Philistines was followed, not only by their expulsion from 
the land of Israel, but by successful incursions against 
various hostile neighbours, whom he harassed, though 
he did not subdue them, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-6. SAUL SENT TO DESTROY AMALEK. 1. Samuel 
said unto Saul, The Lord sent me to anoint thee; now 
hearken unto the Lord—Several years had been passed 
in successful military operations against .troublesome 
neighbours; and during these Saul had been left to act in 
a great measure at his own discretion as an independent 
prince. Now asecond test is proposed of his possessing 
the character of a theocratic monarch in Israel; and in 
announcing the duty required of him, Samuel brought 
before him his official station as the Lord’s vicegerent, 
and the peculiar obligation under which he was laid to 
act in that capacity. He had formerly done wrong, for 
whichk*a severe rebuke and threatening were adminis- 
tered to him (ch, 13,13, 14). Now an opportunity was 
afforded him of retrieving that error by an exact obe- 
dience to the Divine command. 2, 3. Amalek—The 
powertul tribe which inhabited the country immedi- 
ately to the eastward of the northern Cushites. Their 
. territory extended over the whole of the eastern portion 
of the desert of Sinai to Rephidim—was the earliest oppo- 
nent (Deuteronomy 25,18; Exodus 17, 8-16)—the hereditary 
and restless enemy of Israel (Numbers 14.45; Judges 3.13; 
€,3), and who had not repented (ch, 14. 48) of their bitter 
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and sleepless hatred during the 500 years that had elapsed 
since their doom was pronounced. Being a people of 

nomadic habits, they were as plundering and dangerous > 
as the Bedouin Arabs, particularly to the southern tribes, 

The national interest required, and God, as KING oF 
ISRAEL, decreed that this public enemy should be re- 
moved. Their destruction was to be without reservation 
or exception. I remember—I am reminded of what 
Amalek did—perhaps by the still remaining trophy or 
memorial ere€cted by Moses (Exodus 17. 15, 16). 4 Saul 
gathered the people together—The alacrity with which 
he entered on the necessary preparations for the expedi- 
tion gave a fair, but delusive promise of faithfulness in 
its execution. Telaim—or ‘“Telem,” among the utter- 
most cities of the tribe of Judah towards the coast of 

Edom (Joshua 15. 21,24), 5. Saul came to a city of Ama- 
lek—probably their capital. laid wait im the valley— 
following the strategic policy of Joshua at Ai (Joshua 6), 
6. Kenites—(See on Judges 1. 16.) In consequence, prob- 
ably, of the unsettled state of Judah, they seem to have 
returned to their old desert tracts. Though now inter- 
mingled with the Amalekites, they were not implicated 
in the offences of that wicked race; but for the sake of 

their ancestors, between whom and those of Israel there 
had been a league of amity, a timely warning was afforded 
them to remove from the scene of danger. 

7-9. He SPARES AGAG AND THE BEST OF THE SPOIL. 
7-9, Saul smote the Amalekites—His own view of the 
proper and expedient course to follow was his rule, not 
the command of God. 8. he took Agag alive—This was 
the common title of the Amalekite kings. He had no 
scruple about the apparent cruelty of it, for he made 
fierce and indiscriminate havoc of the people. But he 
spared Agag, probably to enjoy the glory of displaying so 
distinguished a captive, and, in like manner, the most 
valuable portions of the booty, as the cattle. By this wil- 
ful and partial obedience to a positive command, com- 
plying with it in some parts and violating it in others, 
as suited his own taste and humour, Saul showed his 
selfish, arbitrary temper, and his love of despotic power, 
and his utter unfitness to perform the duties of a dele- 
gated king in Israel, ’ 

10,11. Gop Rrsects Him FOR DISOBEDIENCE, 10, 11. 
The word of the Lord came unto Samnuel, saying, It 
repenteth me that I have set up Sauil—Repentance is 
attributed in Scripture to Him when bad men give Him 
cause to alter His course and method of procedure, and to 
treat them as if He did “ repent” of kindness shown. To 
the heart of a man like Samuel, who was above all envi- 
ous considerations, and really attached to the king, so 
painful an announcement moved all his pity, and led 
him to pass a sleepless night of earnest intereession, 12. 
Saul came to Carmel—In the south of Judah (Joshua 15, 
55; ch, 25.2). 12. he set him up a place—i, ¢., a pillar 
(2Samuel 18, 18); lit., a Aand—indicating that whatever 
was the form of the monument, it was surmounted, 
according to the ancient fashion, by the figure of a hand, 
the symbol of power and energy. The erection of this 
vainglorious trophy was an additional act of disobedi- 
ence. His pride had overborne his sense of duty in first 
raising this monument to his own honour, and then 
going to Gilgal to offer sacrifice to God, 13. Sanl said 
unto him, Blessed be thou of the Lord; I have per- 
formed the commandment of the, Lord—Saul was 
either blinded by a partial and delusive self-love, or he 
was, in his declaration to Samuel, acting the part of a 
bold and artful hypocrite. He professed "to have fulfilled 
the Divine command, and that the blame of any defects 
in the execution lay with the people. Samuel saw the 
real state of the case, and in discharge of the commission 
he had received before setting out, proceeded to denounce 
his conduct as characterized by pride, repellion, and ob- 
stinate disobedience. When Saul persisted in declaring 
that he had obeyed, alleging that the animals, whose 
bleating was heard, had been reserved for a liberal sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving to God, his shuffling, prevaricating 
answer called forth a stern rebuke from the prophet, 
It well deserved it—for the destination of the spoil to the 
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altar was a flimsy pretext—a gross deception, an attempt 
to conceal the selfishness of the original motive under the 
cloak of religious zeal and gratitude. 24. I feared the 
people, and obeyed their voice—This was a different 
reason from the former he had assigned; it was the lan- 
guage of a man driven to extremities, and even had it 
been true, the principles expounded by Samuel showed 
that it could have been no extenuation of the offence. 
The prophet then pronounced the irreversible sentence 
of the rejection of Saul and his family. He was judicially 
cut off for his disobedience. 24, 25. I have sinned... 
turn again with me, that I may worship the Lord— 
The erring, but proud and obstinate monarch was now 
humbled. He was conscience-smitten for the moment, 
but his confession proceeded not from sincere repentance, 
but from a sense of danger and desire of averting the sen- 
tence denounced against him. For the sake of public 
appearance, he besought Samuel not to allow their seri- 
ous differences to transpire, but to join with him ina 
public act of worship. Under the influence of his pain- 
fully agitated feelings, he designed to offer sacrifice, partly 
to express his gratitude for the recent victory, and partly 
to implore mercy and a reversal of his doom. It was, in 
another view, a politic scheme, that Samuel might be 
betrayed into a countenancing of his design in reserving 
the cattle for sacrificing. Samuel declined to accompany 
him, 27. he laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle— 
The moil, upper tunic, official robe, In an agony of men- 
tal excitement, he took hold of the prophet’s dress to de- 
tain him; the rending of the mantle was adroitly pointed 
to as a significant and mystical representation of his 
severance from the throne, 29. the strength of Israel 
will not lie—Heb., ‘‘He that gives a victory to Israel;” a 
further rebuke of his pride in rearing the Carmel trophy, 
and an intimation that no loss would be sustained in 
Israel by his rejection. 31. Samuel turmed again after 
Savl—N ot to worship along with him; but first, that the 
people might have no ground, on pretence of Saul’s re- 
jection, to withdraw their allegiance from him; and 
secondly, to compensate for Saul’s error, by executing 
God’s judgment upon Agag. 32. Agag came unto him 
delicately—Or cheerfully, since he had gained the favour 
and protection of the king. 33. Samuel hewed Agag— 
This cruel tyrant met the retribution of a righteous Provi- 
dence. Never has it been unusual for great or official per- 
sonages in the East to perform executions with their own 
hands. Samuel did it ‘“‘before the Lord” in Gilgal, ap- 
pointing that same mode of punishment (hitherto un- 
known in Israel) to be used towards him, which he had 
formerly used towards others, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-10. SAMUEL SENT BY GOD TO BETHLEHEM. 1. 
The Lerd said unto Samuel, How long wilt thou 
mourn for Saul—Samuel’s grief on account of Saul’s re- 
jection, accompanied, doubtless, by earnest prayers for 
his restitution, showed the amiable feelings of the man; 
but they were at variance with his public duty as a proph- 
et. The declared purpose of God to transfer the king- 
dom of Israel into other hands than Saul’s, was not an 
angry menace, but a fixed and immutable decree; so that 
Samuel ought to have sooner submitted to the peremptory 
manifestation of the Divine will; but to leave him no 
longer room to doubt of its being unalterable, he was sent 
on a private mission to anoint a successor to Saul (see on 
ch. 10.1). The immediate designation of a king was of 
the greatest importance for the interests of the nation in 
the event of Saul’s death, which, to this time, was 
dreaded; it would establish David’s title, and comfort the 
minds of Samuel and other good men with a right settle- 
ment, whatever contingency might happen. I have pro- 
vided me a king—The language is remarkable, and inti- 
mates a difference between this and the former king. 
Saul was the people’s choice—the fruit of their wayward 
and sinful desires for theirown honour and aggrandize- 
inent; the next was to be a king who would consult the 


Divine glory, and selected from that tribe to which the 


XVI, XVII. He Anoints David, 
pre-eminence had been early promised (Genesis 49.10), 2. 
How can I got—This is another instance of human in- 
firmity in Samuel, Since God had sent him on this mis- 
sion, He would protect him in the execution. Lam come 
to sacrifice—It seems to haye been customary with 
Samuel to do this in the different circuits to which he 
went, that he might encourage the worship of God. 3. 
call Jesse to the sacrifice—i. e., the social feast that fol- 
lowed the peace offering. Samuel, being the offerer, had, 
aright to invite any guest he pleased, 4. the elders of 
the town trembled at his coming—Bethlehem was an 
obscure town, and not within the usual circuit of the 
judge. The elders were naturally apprehensive, there- 
fore, that his arrival was occasioned by some extraordi- 
nary reason, and that it might entail evil upon their town, 
in consequence of the estrangement between Samuel and 
the king. 5. sanctify yourselves—By the preparations 
described (Exodus 19. 14, 15). The elders were to sanctity 
themselves. Samuel himself took the greatest care in the 
sanctification of Jesse’s family. Some, however, think 
that the former were invited only to join in the sacrifice, 
while the family of Jesse were invited by themselves to 
the subsequent feast. 6-10. Samuel said, Surely the 
Lord’s anointed is befere him—Here Samuel, in conse- 
quence of taking his impressions from the external ap- 
pearance, falls into the same error as formerly (ch, 10, 24), 

ll-l4. He ANornts DAyip. Il. there remaineth yet 
the youngest, and, behold, he keepeth the sheep—Jesse 
having evidently no idea of David’s wisdom and brayery, 
spoke of him as the most unfit. God, in his providence, so 
ordered it, that the appointment of David might the more 
clearly appear to be a Divine purpose, and not the design 
either of Samuel or Jesse. David, having not been sanc- 
tified with the rest of his family, it is probable that he 
returned to his pastoral duties the moment the special 
business on which he had been summoned was done, 12%. 
he was ruddy, &c.—Josephus says that David was ten, 
while most modern commentators are of the opinion that 
he must have been fifteen years of age. 13. Then Samuel 
took the horn of oil, and anointed him—This transac- 
tion must have been strictly private. 14-18. The Spirit 
of the Lord departed from Saul, and an evil spivit from 
the Lord troubled him—His own gloomy reflections—the 
consciousness that he had notacted up to the character 
of an Israelitish king—the loss of his throne, and the ex- 
tinction of his royal house, made him jealous, irritable, 
vindictive, and subject to fits of morbid melancholy, 19. 
Saul sent messengers unto Jesse, and said, Send me 
David—In the East the command of a king is imperative, 
and Jesse, however reluctant and alarmed, had no alter- 
native but tocomply. 20. Jesse took an ass laden with 
bread, and a battle of wine, and a kid, and sent them 
... unto Saul—as a token of homage and respect. 21. 
David came to Saul—Providence thus prepared David 
for his destiny, by placing him in a way to become ac- 
quainted with the manners of the court, the business of 
government, and the general state of the kingdom. be-« 
came his armour-bearer—This choice, as being an ex- 
pression of the king’s partiality, shows how honourable 
the office was held to be. 23. David took an harp, and 
played with his hand: so Saul was refreshed, and well 
—The ancients believed that music had a mysterious influ- 
ence in healing mental disorders. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-3. THE ISRAELITES AND PHILISTINES BEING 
ReAvDyY Tro BATTLE, 1. the Philistines gathered together 
their armies—Twenty-seven years after their overthrow 
at Michmash. Having now recovered their spirits and 
strength, they sought an opportunity of wiping out the 
infamy of that national disaster, as well as to regain their 
lost ascendency over Israel. Shocoh—now Shuweikeh, a 
town in the western plains of Judah (Joshua 15, 35), nine 
Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, toward Jerusalem, 
{ROBINSON.] Azekah—a small place in the neighbourhood, 
Ephes-dammim—or Pas-dammim (1 Chronicles ll. 13), 
“the portion or effusion of blood,” situated between the 
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other two, 2. walley of Elah—i, e., the Terebinth, now 
Wady Er-Sumt, [RoBrnson.] Another valley somewhat 
to the north, now called Wady Beit Hanina, has been fixed 
on by the tradition of ages. 

411, GoLIATH CHALLENGES A COMBAT, 4-11. a cham- 
pion— Heb., a man between two; i.e., @ person who, on 
the part of his own people, undertook to determine the 
national quarrel by engaging in single combat with a 
chosen warrior in the hostile army. 5. helmet of brass 
—The Philistine helmet had the appearance of a row of 
feathers set in a tiara, or metal band, to which were at- 
tached scales of the same material, for the defence of the 
neck and the sides of the face. [OSBORN.] a coat of mail 
—a kind of corslet, quilted with leather or plates of metal, 
reaching only to the chest, and supported by shoulder 
straps, leaving the shoulders and arms at full liberty. 6. 
greaves of brass—boots, terminating at the ankle, made 
in one plate of metal, but round to the shape of the leg, 
and often lined with felt or sponge. They were useful in 
guarding the legs, not only against the spikes of the 
enemy, but in making way among thorns and briers. a 
target of brass—a circular frame, carried at the back, 
suspended by a long belt which crossed the breast from 
the shoulders to the loins, ¥%. staff of his spear—rather 
under five feet long, and capable of being used as ajavelin 
(ch. 19.10). It had an iron head, one bearing a shield— 
In consequence of their great size and weight, the Oriental 
warrior had a trusty and skilful friend, whose office it 
was to bear the large shield behind which he avoided the 
missile weapons of the enemy. He was covered, cap-a- 
pie, with defensive armour, while he had only two offen- 
sive weapons—a sword by his side and a spear in his 
hand, 8-11. I defy the armies of Israel; give me a 
man, that we may fight together—In cases of single 
combat, a warrior used to go out in front of his party, and 
advancing towards the opposite ranks, challenge some 
one to fight with him. If his formidable appearance, or 
great reputation for physical strength and heroism, de- 
terred any from accepting the challenge, he used to parade 
himself within hearing of the enemy’s lines, specify ina 
loud, boastful, bravado style, defying them, and pouring 
out torrents of abuse and insolence to provoke their re- 
sentment. 

12-58. DAVID ACCEPTS THE CHALLENGE, AND SLAYS 
Him. 17. Take now for thy brethren an ephah of this 
parched corn, and these tem loaves—In those times 
campaigns seldom lasted above a few days ata time, The 
soldiers were volunteers or militia, who were supplied 
with provisions from time to time by their friends at 
home, 18, take their pledge—Tokens of the soldiers’ 
health and safety were sent home in the convenient form 
of a lock of their hair, or piece of their nail, or such like. 
carry these ten cheeses to the captain—to enlist his kind 
attention. Oriental cheeses are very small, resembling in 
shape and size our penny loaves; and although they are 
frequently made of so soft a consistence as to resemble 
curds, those which David carried seem to have been fully 
formed, pressed, and sufficiently dried to admit of their 
being carried, 22. David left the sheep with a keeper— 
This is the only instance in which the hired shepherd is 
distinguished from the master or one of his family. 
trench—some feeble attempt at a rampart. It appears 
(see Marg.) to have been formed by a line of carts or 
chariots, which, from the earliest times, was the practice 
of nomad people, 22. left his carriage in the hand of 
the keeper of the carriage—to make his way to the 
standard of Judah. 25. make his father’s house free 
in Israel—His family should be exempted from the im- 
positions and services to which the general body of the 
Israelites were subjected. 34-36. a lion and a bear— 
These were two different rencontres, for those animals 
prowl alone. The bear must have been a Syrian bear, 
which is believed to be a distinct species, or perhaps a 
yariety, of the brown bear. The beard applies to the lion 
alone. Those feats seem to have been performed with no 
weapons more effective than the rude staves and stones 
of the field, or his shepherd’s crook. 37. The Lord that 


delivered me—It would have been natural for a youth, 
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and especially an Oriental youth, to make a parade of his 
gallantry. But David’s piety sank all consideration of 
his own prowess, and ascribed the success of those achieye- 
ments to the Divine aid, which he felt assured would not 
be withheld from.him in a cause which so intimately con- 
cerned the safety and honour of His people. Saul said, 
Go, and the Lord be with thee—The pious language of 
the modest but valiant youth impressed the monarch’s 
heart. He felt that it indicated the true military confi- 
dence for Israel, and, therefore, made up his mind, with- 
out any demur, to sanction a combat on which the fate of 
his kingdom depended, and with a champion supporting 
his interests apparently so unequal to the task. 38, 39. 
Saul armed David with his armour—The ancient 
Hebrews were particularly attentive to the personal 
safety of their warriors, and hence Saul equipped the 
youthful champion with his own defensive accoutrements, 
which would be of the best style. It is probable that 
Saul’s coat of mail, or corslet, was a loose shirt, otherwise 
it could not have fitted both a stripling and a man of the 
colossal stature of the king. 40. brook—Wady. bag—Or 
scrip for containing his daily food, sling—The sling con- 
sisted of a double rope with a thong, probably of leather, 
to receive the stone. The slinger held a second stone in 
his left hand. David chose five stones, as a reserve, in 
case the first should fail. Shepherds in the East carry a 
sling and stones still, for the purpose of driving away, or 
killing, the enemies that prowl about the flock, 42-47. 
the Philistine said , . . David said to the Philistine— 
When the two champions met, they generally made each 
of them a speech, and sometimes recited some verses, 
filled with allusions and epithets of the most opprobrious 
kind, and hurling contempt and defiance at one another. 
This kind of abusive dialogue is common.among the 
Arab combatants still. David’s speech, however, presents 
a striking contrast to the usual strain of these invectives. 
It was full of pious trust, and to God he ascribed all the 
glory of the triumph he anticipated, 49. Smote the 
Philistine in his forehead—At the opening for the eyes 
—that was the only exposed part of his body, 51. cut off 
his head—Not as an evidence of the giant’s death, for 
his slaughter had been effected in presence of the whole 
army, but asa trophy to be borne to Saul. The heads of 
slain enemies are always regarded in the East as the 
most welcome tokens of victory. 52. Shaaraim—See 
Joshua 15, 36. 54. temt—The sacred tabernacle. David 
dedicated the sword of Goliath as a votive offering to the 
Lord. 55-58. Saul said unto Abner... whose son is 
this youth 7—A young man is more spoken of in many 
Eastern countries by his father’s name than his own, 
The growth of the beard, and other changes on a now full- 
grown youth, prevented the king from recognizing his 
former favourite minstrel. , 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 14. JONATHAN Loves DAvin, 1. the sonl of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David—They were 
nearly of anage. The prince had taken little interest in 
David as a minstrel; but his heroism and modest, manly 
bearing, his piety and high endowments, kindled the 
flame not of admiration only, but of affection, in the con- 
genial mind of Jonathan, 2. Saul would let him gono 
more home—He was established as a permanent resident 
at court. 3. Then Jonathan and David made a cove- 
nant—Such covenants of brotherhood are frequent in the 
East. They are ratified by certain ceremonies, and in 
presence of witnesses, that the persons covenanting will 
be sworn brothers for life. 4. Jonathan stripped hime 
self of the robe that was upon him, and gave it to 
David—To receive any part of the dress which had been 
worn by a sovereign, or his eldest son and heir, isdeemed, 
in the East, the highest honour which can be conferred on 
a subject (see on Esther 6.8). The girdle, being connected 
with the sword and the bow, may be considered as being 
part of the military dress, and great value is attached tc 
it in the East, 

5-9. SAUL ENYVIES HIS PRAISE, 6. the women cantq 
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out of all the cities of Israel—In the homeward march 
from the pursuit of the Philistines. This is a character- 
istic trait of Oriental manners. On the return of friends 
long absent, and particularly on the return of a victorious 
army, bands of women and children issue from the towns 
and villages, to form a triumphal procession, to celebrate 
the victory, and, as they go along, gratify the soldiers 
with dancing, instrumental music, and extempore songs, 
in honour of the generals who have earned the highest 
distinction by feats of gallantry. The Hebrew women, 
therefore, were merely paying the customary gratula- 
tions to David as the deliverer of their country, but they 
committed a great indiscretion by praising a subject at 
the expense of their sovereign. 9. Saul eyed David— 
i.e., invidiously, with secret and malignant hatred. 

10-12. SEEKS TO KILL HIM. 10. on the morrow the 
evil spirit from God came upon Saul—this rankling 
thought brought on a sudden paroxysm of his mental 
malady. he prophesied—The term denotes one under 
the influence either of a good or a bad spirit. In the 
present it is used to express that Saul was in a frenzy. 
David, perceiving the symptoms, hastened, by the sooth- 
ing strains of his harp, to allay the stormy agitation of 
the royal mind, But ere its mollifying influence could 
be felt, Saul hurled a javelin at the head of the young 
Tousician. there was a javelin in Saul’s hand—Had it 
been followed by a fatal result, the deed would have been 
considered the act of an irresponsible maniac. It was 
repeated more than once ineffectually, and Saul became 
impressed with a dread of David as under the special pro- 
tection of Providence. 

13-16. FEARS HIM FOR HIS GoopD Success. 13. There-= 
fore Saul removed him from him—Sent him away from 
the court, where the principal persons, including his own 
son, were spell-bound with admiration of the young and 
pious warrior, and made him captain over a thousand 
—Gave him a military commission, which was intended 
to be an honourable exile. But this post of duty served 
only to draw out before the public the extraordinary and 
varied qualities of his character, and to give himastronger 
hold of the people’s affections. ' 

17-21. He OFFERS HIM HIS DAUGHTER FOR A SNARE, 
17. Saul said to David, Behold my elder daughter 
Merab, her will I give thee to wife—Though bound to 
this already, he had found it convenient to forget his 
former promise, and now holds it out as a new offer, 
which would tempt David to give additional proofs of 
his valour. But the fickle and perfidious monarch broke 
his pledge at the time when the marriage was on the eve 
of being celebrated, and bestowed Merab on another man 
(see on 2Samuel 21.8); an indignity as well as a wrong, 
which was calculated deeply to wound the feelings and 
provoke the resentment of Dayid. Perhaps it was in- 
tended to do so, that advantage might be taken of his in- 
discretion. But David was preserved from this snare. 
20. Michal, Saul’s daughter, loved David—This must 
have happened some time after. they told Saul, and 
the thing pleased him—Not from any favour to David, 
but he saw that it would be turned to the advancement 
of his malicious purposes, and the more so when, by the 
artful intrigues and flattery of his spies, the loyal senti- 
ments of David were discovered. 25. The king desireth 
not any dowry—In Eastern countries the husband pwr- 
chases his wife either by gifts or services. As neither 
David nor his family were in circumstances to give a 
suitable dowry for a princess, the king intimated that he 
would be graciously pleased to accept some gallant deed 
in the public service. a hundred foreskins of the Phil- 
istines—Such mutilations on the bodies of their slain 
enemies were commonly practised in ancient war, and 
the number told indicated the glory of the victory. Saul’s 
willingness to accept a public service had an air of liber- 
ality, while his choice of so difficult and hazardous a 
service seemed only putting a proper value on gaining 
the hand of a king’s daughter. But he covered unprin- 
cipled malice against David under this proposal, which 
exhibited a zeal for God and the covenant of circum- 
cision. 26. the days were not expired—The period 
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within which this exploit was to be achieved was not 
exhausted. 27. David slew of the Philistines two 
hundred men—The number was doubled, partly to show 
his respect and attachment to the princess, and partly to 
oblige Saul to the fulfilment of his pledge. 29. Saul wag 
yet the more afraid of David—Because Providence had 
visibly favoured him, by not only defeating the con- 
spiracy against his life, but through his royal alliance 
paving his way to the throne, - 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-7. JoNATHAN DISCLOSES HIS FATHER’S PURPOSE 
TO KILL Davrp. 1. Saul spake to Jonathan his son, 
and to all his servants, that they should kill David— 
The murderous design he had secretly cherished he now 
reveals to a few of his intimate friends. Jonathan was 
among the number. He prudently said nothing at the 
time, but secretly apprised David of his danger, and wait- . 
ing till the morning, when his father’s excited temper 
would be cooled, stationed his friend in a place of con- 
cealment, where, overhearing the conversation, he might 
learn how matters really stood, and take immediate 
flight, if necessary. 4%. Jonathan spake good of 
David—He told his father he was committing a great 
sin to plot against the life of a man who had rendered 
the most invaluable services to his country, and whose 
loyalty had been uniformly steady and devoted. The 
strong remonstrances of Jonathan produced an effect on 
the impulsive mind of his father. As he was still sus- 
ceptible of good and honest impxessions, he bound him- 
self by an oath to relinquish his hostile purpose; and 
thus, through the intervention of the noble-minded 
prince, a temporary reconciliation was effected, in con- 
sequence of which David was again employed in the 
public service. 

817. SAUL’s MALICIOUS RAGE BREAKS OUT AGAINST 
DAvipb. 8-10. David went out and fought with the 
Philistines, and slew them with a great slaughter—A 
brilliant victory was gained over the publicenemy, But 
these fresh laurels of David re-awakened in the moody 
breast of Saul the former spirit of envy and melancholy. 
On David's return to court, the temper of Saul became 
more fiendish than ever; the melodious strains of the 
harp had lost all their power to charm; and ina paroxysm 
of uncontrollable frenzy he aimed a javelin at the person 
of David—the missile having been thrown with such force 
that it pierced the chamberwall. David providentially 
escaped; but the king, having now thrown off the mask 
and being bent on aggressive measures, made his son-in- 
law’s situation everywhere perilous, 11,12. Sawl sent 
messengers unto David’s horse to watch him, and to 
slay him—The fear of causing a commotion in the town, 
or favouring his escape in the darkness, seemed to have 
influenced the king in ordering them to patrol till the 
morning. This infatuation was overruled by Providence 
to favour Davyid’s escape; for his wife, secretly apprised 
by Jonathan, who was privy to the design, or spying 
persons in court livery watching the gate, let him down 
through a window (see on Joshua 2.15). 13,14. Michal 
took an image, and laid it in the bed—‘‘ An image,” 
lit., ‘the teraphim,’’ and laid, not in the bed, but liter- 
ally on the ‘‘divan;’’ and ‘‘the pillows,” 7. e., the cushion, 
which usually lay at the back of the divan, and was 
stuffed with ‘‘goat’s hair;’’ she took from its bolster or 
heading at the upper part of the divan; this she placed 
lower down, and covered with a mantle or hyke, as if to 
foster a proper warmth in a patient; at the same time 
spreading the goat’s hair skin so as toresemble human 
hair ina dishevelled state, The pretext was that David 
lay there sick. The first messengers of Saul, keeping ata 
respectable distance, were deceived; but the imposition 
was detected ona closer inspection, 15. Bring him to 
me in the bed—a portable couch or mattress. 

18-23. DAVID FLEES TO SAMUEL, 18-21. David fled, 
and came to Ramah—Samuel was living in great re- 
tirement, superintending the school of the prophets, 
established in the little hamlet of Naioth,in the neigh- 
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bourhood of Ramah. It was a retreat congenial to the 
mind of David; but Saul, having found out his asylum, 
sent three successive bodies of men to apprehend him, 
The character of the place, and the influence of the sacred 
exercises produced such an effect on them, that they were 
incapable of discharging their commission, and were led, 
by a resistless impulse, to join in singing the praises of 
God, Saul,in a fit of rage and disappointment, deter- 
mined to go himself. But, before reaching the spot, his 
mental susceptibilities were roused even more than his 
messengers, and he was found, ere long, swelling the 
ranks of the young prophets. This singular change can 
be ascribed only to the power of Him who can turn the 
hearts of men even as the rivers of water, 

24. SAUL PROPHESIES. 24£. lay down naked—i, ¢,, di- 
vested of his armour and outer robes—in a state of trance, 
Thus God, in making the wrath of man to praise Him, 
preserved the lives of all the prophets, frustrated all the 
purposes of Saul, and preserved the life of his servant. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-10. DAvipD CoNSULTS WITH JONATHAN FOR IIS 
SAFETY. 1. David fied from Naioth in Ramah, and 
came and said before Jonathan—He could not remain 
in Naioth, for he had strong reason to fear, that when the 
religious fit, if we may so call it, was over, Saul would re- 
lapse into his usual fell and sanguinary temper. It may 
be thought that David acted imprudently in directing his 
flight to Gibeah, But he was evidently prompted to go 
thither by the most generous feelings—to inform his 
friend of what had recently occurred, and to obtain that 
friend’s sanction to the course he was compelled to adopt. 
Jonathan could not be persuaded there was any real 
danger after the oath his father had taken; at all events, 
he felt assured his father would, do nothing without tell- 
ing him, Filial attachment naturally blinded the prince 
to defects in the parental character, and made him reluc- 
tant to believe his father capable of such atrocity. David 
repeated his unshaken convictions of Saul’s murderous 
purpose, but in terms delicately chosen (v. 3), not to 
wound the filial feelings of his friend; while Jonathan, 
clinging, it would seem, to a hope that the extraordinary 
scene enacted at Naioth might have wrought a sanctified 
improvement on Saul’s temper and feelings, undertook 
to inform David of the result of his observations at home, 
5. David said to Jonathan, To-morrow is the new 
moon, and I should not fail to sit with the king at 
meat—The beginning of anew month or moon was always 
celebrated by special sacrifices, followed by feasting, at 
which the head of a family expected. all its members to 
be present. Dayid, both as the king’s son-in-law and a 
distinguished courtier, dined on such occasions at the 
royal table, and from its being generally known that 
David had returned to Gibeah, his presence in the palace 
would be naturally expected. This occasion was chosen 
by the two friends for testing the king’s state of feeling. 
As a suitable pretext for David’s absence, it was arranged 
that he should visit his family at Bethlehem, and thus 
create an opportunity ofascertaining how his non-appear- 
ance would be viewed. The time and place were fixed for 
Jonathan reporting to David; butas circumstances might 
render another interview unsafe, it was deemed expe- 
dient to communicate by a concerted signal, 

11-23. THEIR COVENANT RENEWED By OATH, 11. Jona- 
than said to David, Come, let us go into the field—The 
private dialogue, which is here detailed at full length, 
presents a most beautiful exhibition of these two amiable 
and noble-minded friends. Jonathan was led, in the cir- 
cumstances, to be the chief speaker. The strength of his 
attachment, his pure disinlerestedness, his warm piety 
—his invocation to. God, consisting of a prayer and a 
solemn oath combined—the calm and full expression he 
gave of his conviction that his own family were, by the 
Divine will, to be disinherited, and David elevated to the 
possession of the throne—the covenant entered into with 
David on behalf of his descendants, and the imprecation 
(v.16) denounced on any of them who should violate his 
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part of the conditions—the reiteration of this covenant on 
both sides (v, 17) to make it indissoluble; all this indicates 
such a power of mutual affection, such magnetic attrac- 
tiveness in the character of David, such susceptibility 
and elevation of feeling in the heart of Jonathan, that 
this interview for dramatic interest and moral beauty 
stands unrivalled in the records of human friendship, 
19. when thou hast stayed three days—Hither with 
your family at Bethlehem, or wherever you find it con- 
venient. come to the place where thou didst hide 
thyself when the business was in hand—Heb., “in the 
day or time of the business,” when the same matter was 
under inquiry formerly (ch. 19. 22), remain by the stone 
Ezel—Heb., ‘‘the stone of the way;’’ a sort of milestone 
which directed travellers. He was to conceal himself in 
some cave or hiding-place near that spot. 23, as touch- 
ing the matter which thou and I have spoken of—The 
plan being concerted, the friends separated for a time, 
and the amiable character of Jonathan again peers out in 
his parting allusion to their covenant of friendship. 

21-40, SAUL, MISSING DAVID, SEEKS TO KILL JONATHAN, 
25. the king sat wpon his seat, as at other times,., 
by the wali—The left-hand corner at the upper end of a 
room was and still is in the East, the most honourable 
place. The person seated there has his left arm confined 
by the wall, but his right hand is at full liberty. From 
Abner’s position next the king, and David’s seat being 
left empty, it would seem that a state etiquette was ob- 
served at the royal table, each of the courtiers and minis- 
ters having places assigned them according to their re- 
spective gradations of rank, Jonathan arese—Wither as 
a mark of respect on the entrance of the king, or in con- 
formity with the usual Oriental custom for a son to stand 
in presence of his father, 26. he is not cleam—No notice 
was taken of David’s absence, as he might be labouring 
under some ceremonial defilement. 27. on the merrow, 
which was the second day of the month—The time of 
the moon’s appearance being uncertain—whether at mid- 
day, in the evening, or at midnight, the festival was ex- 
tended over two days. Custom, not the law, had intro- 
duced this. Saul said unto Jonathan, Wherefore 
cometh not the som of Jesse—The question was asked, 
as it were, casually, and with as great an air of indiffer- 
ence as he could assume, And Jonathan having replied 
that David had asked and obtained his permission to 
attend a family anniversary at Bethlehem, the pent-up 
passions of the king burst out in a most violent storm of 
rage and invective against his son. 30. thou son of the 
perverse woman—This is a striking Oriental form of 
abuse, Saul was not angry with his wife; it was the son 
alone, upon whom he meant, by this style of address, to 
discharge his resentment; and the principle on which it 
is founded seems to be, that to a genuine filial instinet it 
is a more inexpiable offence to hear the name or character 
of a parent traduced, than any personal reproach. This 
was, undoubtedly, one cause of “the fierce anger’ in 
which the high-minded prince left the table without 
tasting a morsel. 33. Saul cast a javelin at him—This 
is asad proof of the maniacal frenzy into which the un- 
happy monarch was transported. 35. Jonathan went 
into the field at the time appointed—or, “‘at the place 
appointed.” 36. he said to the lad, Run, find out the 
arrows which I shoot—the direction given aloud to the 
attendant was the signal preconcerted with David. It 
implied danger, 40. Jonathan gave his artillery unte 
his lad—i. e., his missive weapons. The French word 
“artillerie,” signifies “‘archery,’’ and the term is still 
used in England, in the designation of the “artillery 
company of London,” the association of archers, though 
they have long disused bows and arrows. Jonathan’s 
boy being despatched out of the way, the friends enjoyed 
the satisfaction of a final meeting. 

41,42. JONATHAN AND DAVID LOVINGLY PART, 41,42, 
David fell on his face and bowed three times—a token 
of homage to the prince’s rank; but on a close approach, 
every other consideration was sunk in the full flow of the 
purest brotherly affection. 42. Jonathan said to David, 
Go in peace—The interview being a stolen one, and every 
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moment precious, it was kindness in Jonathan to hasten 
hhis friend’s departure, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-7. DAvip, AT NoB, OBTAINS oF AHIMELECH HAL- 
LOWED BREAD. 1. Then came David to Ahimelech— 
Nob, a city of the priests (ch. 22. 19), was in the neighbour- 
hood of Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives—a little north 
of the top, and on the north-east of the city, It is com- 
puted to have been about five miles distant from Gibeah, 
Ahimelech, the same as Ahiah, or perhaps his brother, 
both being sons of Ahitub (ef. ch. 14.3, with ch. 22, 4-11, 20). 
His object in fleeing to this place, was partly for the sup- 
ply of his necessities, and partly for comfort and counsel, 
in the prospect of leaving the kingdom. Ahimelech was 
afraid at the meeting of David—suspecting some extra- 
ordinary occurrence by his appearing so suddenly, andin 
such a style, for his attendants were left at a little dis- 
tance, 2. The king hath commanded me a business, 
and hath said unto me, Let no man know—This was a 
direct falsehood, extorted through fear. David probably 
supposed, like many other persons, that a lie is quite ex- 
cusable which is told for the sole purpose of saving the 
speaker’s life. But what is essentially sinful, can never, 
from circumstances, change its immoral character; and 
David had to repent of this vice of lying (Psalm 119, 29). 
4, there is no hallowed bread—There would be plenty 
of bread in his house; but there was no time to wait for 
it. “The hallowed bread” was the old shew-bread, which 
had been remoyed the previous day, and which was re- 
served for the use of the priests alone (Leviticus 24.9). 
Before entertaining the idea that this bread could be law- 
fully given to David and his men, the high priest seems 
to have consulted the oracle (ch. 22. 10) as to the course to 
be followed in this emergency. A dispensation to use the 
hallowed bread was specially granted by God himself. 
5. these three days—as required by law (Exodus 19. 15). 
David and his attendants seem to have been lurking in 
some of the adjoining caves, to elude pursuit, and to have 
been, consequently, reduced to great extremities of hun- 
get. the bread is in a manner common—i, e., now that 
itis no longer standing on the Lord’s table, It is eaten 
by the priests, and may also, in our circumstances, be 
eaten by us, yea, though it were sanctified this day in 
the vessel—i. e., though the hallowed bread had been but 

‘newly placed on the vessel, the ritual ordinance would 
have to yield to the great law of necessity and mercy (see 
on Matthew 12.3; Mark 2.25; Luke 6.3). 6. there is no 
bread there—in the tabernacle. The removal of the old 
and the substitution of the new bread was done on the 
Sabbath (Leviticus 24. 8), the loaves being kept warm inan 
oven heated the previous day. 7. Doeg, an Edomite— 
who had embraced the Hebrew religion. detained be- 
fore the Lord—at the tabernacle, perhaps, in the perform- 
ance of a vow, or from its being the Sabbath, which ren- 
dered it unlawful for him to prosecute his journey. the 
chiefest of the herdsmen that belonged to Saul—East- 
ern monarchs anciently had large possessions in flocks 
and herds; and the office of the chief shepherd was an 
important one. 

9. Hr TAKES GOLIATH’S SWORD. 9. sword of Goliath 
—(see on ch. 18.54.) behind the ephod—In the place 
allowed for keeping the sacred vestments, of which the 
ephod is mentioned as the chief. The giant’s sword was 
deposited in that safe eustody asa memorial of the Divine 
goodness in delivering Israel, there is none like that— 
Not only for its size and superior temper, but for its being 
a pledge of the Divine favour to him, and a constant 
stimulus to his faith. 

10-15, AT GATH H® FEIGNS HIMSELF MAD. 10. David 
-.. fled... to Achish, king of Gath—which was one 
of the five principalities of the Philistines. In this place 
his person must have been known, and to venture into 
that country, he their greatest enemy,and with the sword 
of Goliath in his hand, would seem to have been a peril- 
ous experiment; but, doubtless, the protection he received 
implies that he had been directed by the Divine oracle. 


XXI, XX. His Kinsmen Resort to Him at Adullam. 


Achish was generous (ch. 27. 6), He might wish to weaken 
the resources of Saul, and it was common in ancient times 
for great men to be harboured by neighbouring princes, 
13. feigned himself mad—It is supposed to have been an 
attack of epilepsy, real, or perhaps only pretended. This 
disease is relieved by foaming at the mouth, let fall his 
spittle wpon his beard—No wonder that Achish supposed 
him insane, as such an indignity, whether done by an- 
other, or one’s self, to the beard, is considered in the East 
an intolerable insult, , 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-8. DAvVID’s KINDRED AND OTHERS RESORT TO 
Him AT ADULLAM. 1. David... escaped to the cave — 
Adullam—Supposed to be that now called Deir-Dubban, 
a number of pits or underground vaults, some nearly 
square, and all about fifteen or twenty feet deep, with 
perpendicular sides, in the soft limestone or chalky rocks, 
They are on the borders of the Philistine plain, at the base 
of the Judea mountains, six miles south-west from Beth- 
lehem, and well adapted for concealing a number of ref- 
ugees. his brethren, and all his father’s house... 
went down—To escape the effects of Saul’s rage, which 
seems to have extended to all David’s family. From 
Bethlehem to Deir-Dubban it is, indeed, a descent all the 
way. %. every one that was in distress—(see on Judges 
11.3.) 3. David went thence to Mizpeh of Moab—Miz- 
peh signifies a watchtower, and it is evident that it must 
be taken in this sense here, for (v, 4) it is called “ the hold” 
or fort. The king of Moab was an enemy of Saul (ch. 14, 
47), and the great-grandson of Kuth, of course, related to 
the family of Jesse; David, therefore, had less anxiety in 
seeking an asylum within the dominions of this prince 
than those of Achish, because the Moabites had no grounds 
for entertaining vindictive feelings against him, and their 
enmity to Saul rendered them the more willing to receive 
so illustrious a refugee from his court. 5. the prophet 
Gad said unto David, Abide not in the hold—This - 
sound advice, no doubt, came from a higher source than 
Gad’s own sagacity. It was right to appear publicly 
amongst the people of his own tribe, as one conscious of 
innocence and trusting in God; andit was expedient that, 
on the death of Saul, his friends might be encouraged to 
support his interest. forest of Harath—south-west of 
Jerusalem, 6. Saul abode under a tree in Ramah—liit,, 
under a grove onahill. Oriental princes frequently sit 
with their court under some shady canopy in the open 
air, A spear was the early sceptre. 7. Hearnow, ye Ben- 
jamites—This was an appeal to stimulate the patriotism 
or jealousy of his own tribe, from which he insinuated it 
was the design of David to transfer the kingdom to an- 
other. This address seems to have been made on hearing 
of David’s return with his four hundred men to Judah, 
A dark suspicion had risen in the jealous mind of the king 
that Jonathan was privy to this movement, which he 
dreaded as a’conspiracy against the crown. 

9-16. DorG ACCUSES AHIMELECH. 9. Doeg set over 
the servants—Sepl., the mules of Saul, 10. he inquired 
of the Lord for him—Some suppose that this was a ma- 
licious fiction of Doeg to curry favour with the king, but 
Ahimelech seems to acknowledge the fact. The poor 
simple-minded high priest knew nothing of the existing 
family feud between Saul and David. The informer, if he 
knew it, said nothing of the cunning artifice by which 
David obtained the aid of Ahimelech. The facts looked 
against him, and the whole priesthood along with him 
were declared abettors of conspiracy. 

17-19. SAUL COMMANDS TO KILL THE PRIESTS. 17. the 
footmen that stood about him—His body-guard, or nis 
runners (ch. 8. 11; 2Samuel 15.1; 1 Kings 1.5; 1 Kings 14, 
28), who held an important place at court (2 Chronicles 12, 
10). But they chose rather to disobey the king than to 
offend God by imbruing their hands in the blood of his 
ministering servants. A foreigner alone (Psalm 52. 1-3) 
could be found willing to be the executioner of this bloody 
and sacrilegious sentence. Thus was the doom of the 

“house of Eli fulfilled. 19. Nob, the city of the priests, 
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Saul Pursues David. 


smote he with the edge of the sword—The barbarous 
atrocities perpetrated against this city seem to have been 
designed to terrify all the subjects of Saul from affording 
either aid or an asylum to David. But they proved 
ruinous to Saul’s own interest, as they alienated the 
priesthood, and disgusted all good men in the kingdom. 
20-23. ABIATHAR ESCAPES AND FLEES AFTER DAVID. 
20. one of the sons of Ahimelech . , . escaped—This 
was Abiathar, who repaired to David in the forest of 
Hareth, rescuing, with his own life, the high priest’s vest- 
ments (ch. 23.6,9). On hearing his sad tale, David declared 
that he had dreaded such a fatal result from the malice 
and intriguing ambition of Doeg; and, accusing himself 
as having been the occasion of all the disaster to Abia- 
thar’s family, invited him to remain, because, firmly 
trusting himself in the accomplishment of the Divine 
promise, David could guarantee protection to him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-6. DAv1pD RESCUES KEILAH. 1. Then they told 
David—rather, “now they had told;” for this information 
had reached him previous to his hearing (v. 6) of the Nob 
tragedy. Keilah—A city in the west of Judah (Joshua 15, 
44), not far from the forest of Hareth. and they rob the 
threshing-flocrs—These were commonly situated on the 
fields, and were open to the wind (Judges 6. 11; Ruth 8. 2). 
2. David inquired of the Lord—most probably through 
Gad (2 Samuel 24.; 1 Chronicles 21. 9), who was present in 
David’s camp (ch. 22. 5), probably by the recommendation 
of Samuel. To repel unprovoked assaults on unoffending 
people who were engaged in their harvest operations, was 
a humane and benevolent service. But it was doubtful 
how far it was David’s duty to go against a public enemy 
without the royal commission; and on that account he 
asked, and obtained, the Divine counsel. A demur on the 
part of his men led David to renew the consultation for 
their satisfaction; after which, being fully assured of his 
- duty, he encountered the aggressors, and, by a signal vic- 
tory, delivered the people of Keilah from further moles- 
tation. 6. an ephod—in which was the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Exodus 28. 30). It had, probably, been committed 
to his care, while Ahimelech and the other priests 
repaired to Gibeah, in obedience to the summons of Saul, 

7-13. SAUL’S COMING, AND TREACHERY OF THE KEIL- 
ITES. 7. it was told Saul that David was come to 
Keilah—He imagined himself now certain of his victim, 
who would be hemmed within a fortified town. The wish 
was father to the thought. How wonderfully slow and 
unwilling to be convinced by all his experience, that the 
special protection of Providence shielded David from all 
his snares! 8. Saul called all the people together to 
war—not the united tribes of Israel, but the inhabitants 
of the adjoining districts. This force was raised, prob- 
ably, on the ostensible pretext of opposing the Philistines, 
while, in reality, it was secretly to arouse mischief against 
David. 9. he said to Abiathar the priest, Bring hither 
the ephod—The consultation was made, and the prayer 
uttered, by means of the priest. The alternative condi- 
tions here described have often been referred to as illus- 
trating the doctrine of God’s foreknowledge and preordi- 
nation of events. 

14-18. DAvip ESCAPES To ZIpH. 14,15. David abode 
in the wilderness of Ziph—A mountainous and sequest- 
ered region was generally called a wilderness, and took 
its name from some large town in the district. Two miles 
south-east of Hebron, and in the midst of a level plain, is 
Tell-ziph, an isolated and conical hillock, about 100 feet 
high, probably the acropolis [VAN DE VELDE], or the 
ruins [Roprnson] of the ancient city of Ziph, from which 
the surrounding wilderness was called. It seems, an- 
ciently, to have been covered by an extensive wood. The 
country has for centuries lost its woods and forests, owing 
to the devastations caused by man, 16. Jonathan went 
to David into the wood, and strengthened his hand in 
God—by the recollection of the Divine promises, and of 
their mutual covenant. What a victory over natural 
feclings and lower considerations must the faith of Jon- 
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athan have won, ere he could seek such an interview, 
and give utterance to such sentiments! To talk with 
calm and assured confidence of himself and family being 
superseded by the man who was his friend by the bonds 
of a holy and solemn covenant, could only have been 
done by one who, superior to all views of worldly policy, 
looked at the course of things in the spirit and through 
the principles of that theocracy which acknowledged God 
as the only and supreme Sovereign of Israel. Neither 
history nor fiction depicts the movements of a friendship 
purer, nobler, and more self-denying than Jonathan’s! 

19-29. SAuL PuRSUES HIM. 19-23. then came the 
Ziphites to Saul, saying, Doth not David hide him- 
self with us t—From the tell of Ziph a panorama of the 
whole surrounding district is to be seen. No wonder, 
then, that the Ziphites saw David and his men passing to 
and fro in the mountains of the wilderness, and spying 
him at a distance, when he ventured to show himself on 
the hill of Hachilah, ‘‘on the right hand of the wilder- 
ness,” i, e., the south side of Ziph, sent in haste to Saul, to 
tell him of the lurking-place of his enemy. [VAN DE 
VELDE.] 25. David came down into a rock, and abode 
in the wilderness of Maon—Tell Main, the hillock on 
which was situated the ancient Maon (Joshua 15, 55), and 
from which the adjoining wilderness took its name, is one 
mile north, ten east from Carmel, The mountain plateau 
seems here to end. It is true the summit ridge of the 
southern hills runs out a long way further towards the 
south-west; but towards the south-east the ground sinks 
more’and more down to a table-land of a lower level, 
which is called “the plain to the right hand (i. e., to the 
south) of the wilderness.” [VAN DE VELDE.] 29. David 
went up from thence, and dwelt in strongholds kt 
En-gedi—i., e., “the spring of the wild goats or gazelles” 
—a name given to it from the vast number of ibexes or 
Syrian chamois which inhabit these cliffs on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea (Joshua 15, 62). It is now called Ain 
Jiddy. On all sides the country is full of caverns, which 
might then serve as lurking-places for David and his men, 
as they do for outlaws at the present day. [ROBINSON.] 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-7. DAVIDIN A CAVE AT EN-GEDI CUTS OFF SAUL’S 
SKIRT, BUT SPARES HIS LIFE. 2. Saul went... to 
seck David... upon the rocks of the wild goats— 
Nothing but the blind infatuation of fiendish rage could 
have led the king to pursue his outlawed son-in-law 
among those craggy and perpendicular precipices, where 
were inaccessible hiding-places. The large force he took 
with him seemed to give him every prospect of succeed- 
ing. But the overruling providence of God frustrated all 
his vigilance. 3. he came to the sheep-cotes—Most 
probably in the upper ridge of Wady Chareitun, Thereisa 
large cave—I am quite disposed to say the cave—lies hardly 
five minutes to the east of the village ruin, on the south 
side of the wady. It is high upon the side of the ealcare- 
ous rock, and it has undergone no change since David’s 
time. The same narrow natural vaulting at the entrance; 
the same huge natural chamber in the rock, probably the 
place where Saul lay down to rest in the heat of the day; 
the same side vaults, too, where David and his men con- 
cealed, when, accustomed to the obscurity of the cavern, 
they saw Saul enter, while, blinded by the glare of the 
light outside, he saw nothing of him whom he s0 bitterly 
persecuted. 4-7. the men of David said . , . Behold 
the day of which the Lord said unto thee, Behold, I 
will deliver thine enemy into thine hand—God had 
never made any promise of delivering Saul into David’s 
hand; but, from the general and repeated promises of 
the kingdom to him, they concluded that the king’s death 
was to be effected by taking advantage of some such 
opportunity as the present. David steadily opposed the 
urgent instigations of his followers to put an end to his 
and their troubles by the death of their persecutor (a re- 
vengeful heart would have followed their advice, but 
David rather wished to overcome evil with good, and 
heap coals of fire upon his head); he, however, cut off a 





The Death of Samuel. 


fragment from the skirt of the royal robe.* It is easy to 
imagine how this dialogue could be carried on, and 
David’s approach to the king’s person could have been 
effected without arousing suspicion. The bustle and noise 
of Saul’s military men and their beasts, the number of 
cells or divisions in these immense caverns, and some of 
them far interior, being enveloped in darkness, while 
every movement could be seen at the cave’s mouth—the 
probability that the garment David cut from might have 
been a loose or upper cloak lying on the ground, and that 
Saul might have been asleep—these facts and presump- 
tions will be sufficient to account for the incidents de- 
tailed. . 

8-15. HE UrGrES THEREBY HIS INNOCENCY. 8. David 
also arose... and went out of the cave, and cried 
after Saul—The closeness of the precipitous cliffs, though 
divided by deep wadys, and the transparent purity of the 
airenablea person standing on one rock to hear distinctly 
the words uttered by a speaker standing on another 
(Judges 9.7) The expostulation of David, followed by 
the visible tokens he furnished of his cherishing no evil 
design against either the person or the government of the 
king, even when he had the monarch in his power, smote 
the heart of Sanlin a moment, and disarmed him of his 
fell purpose of revenge. He owned the justice of what 
David said, acknowledged his own guilt, and begged 
kindness to his house. He seems to have been naturally 
susceptible of strong, and, as in this instance, of good and 
grateful impressions. The improvement on his temper, 
indeed, was but transient—his language that of a man 
overwhelmed by the force of impetuous emotions, and 
constrained to admire the conduct, and esteem the 
character, of one whom he hated and dreaded. But God 
overruled it for ensuring the present escape of David. 
Consider his language and behaviour. This language— 
“a dead dog, a flea,” terms by which, like Eastern peo- 
ple, he strongly expressed a sense of his lowliness, and 
the entire committal of his cause to Him who alone is the 
judge of human actions, and to whom vengeance belong- 
eth—his steady repulse of the vindictive counsels of his 
followers, the relentings of heart which he felt even for 
the apparent indignity he had done to the person of the 
Lord's anointed, and the respectful homage he paid the 
jealous tyrant who had set a price on his head—evince 
the magnanimity of a great and good man, and strik- 
ingly illustrate the spirit and energy of his prayer “ when 
he was in the cave” (Psalm 142), 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-9. SAMUEL Dries. 1. Samuel died—After a long 
life of piety and public usefulness, having left behind him 
a reputation which ranks him amongst the greatest of 
Scripture worthies. buried him in his own house at 
Ramah-—i. e.,his own mausoleum. The Hebrews took 
as great care to provide sepulchres anciently as people do 
in the East still, where every respectable family has its 
own house of the dead; and often this is in a little de- 
tached garden, consisting of a small stone building, 
where there is no rock, resembling a house, which is 
ealled the sepulchre of the family—it has neither door 
nor window. David arose and went down to the wil- 
derness of Paran—This removal had, probably, noconnec- 
tion with the prophet’s death; but was, probably, occa- 
sioned by the necessity of seeking provision for his numer- 
ous followers. the wilderness of Paran—stretching from 
Sinai to the Lorders of Palestine in the southern territories 
of Judea. Like other wildernesses, it presented large 
tracts of natural pasture, to which the people sent their 
cattle at the grazing season, but where they were liable to 
constant and heavy depredations by prowling Arabs, 
David and his men earned their subsistence by making 
reprisals on the cattle of these freebooting -Ishmaelites; 
and, frequently for their useful services, they obtained 
voluntary tokens of acknowledgment from the peaceful 
inhabitants. 2. in Carmel—now Kurmul. The district 
takes its name from this town, now a mass of ruins; and 
about a mile from it is Tell Main, the hillock on which 
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stood ancient Maon. the man was very great—His 
property consisted in cattle, and he was considered 
wealthy, according to the ideas of that age. 3. he was 
of the house of Caleb—of course, of the same tribe with 
David himself; but many versions consider Caleb (dog) 
not as a proper, but a common noun, and render it, “he 
was snappish as a dog.” 49. Nabal did shear his 
shecp, and David sent ten young men, &c.—David and 
his men lurked in these deserts, associating with the 
herdsmen and shepherds of Nabal and others, and doing 
them good offices, probably in return for information and 
supplies obtained through them, Hence when Nabal 
held his annual sheep-shearing in Carmel, David felt 
himself entitled to share in the festival, and sent a mes- 
sage, recounting his own services, and asking for a pres- 
ent. ‘In all these particulars we were deeply struck with 
the truth and strength of the biblical description of 
manners and customs almost identically the same as 
they exist at the present day. On such a festive occasion, 
near a town or village, even in our own time,an Arab 
sheick of the neighbouring desert would hardly fail to 
put in a word either in person or by message; and his 
message, both in form and substance, would be only a 
transcript of that of David.” [RoBINSoN.] ; 

10-13... THE CHURLISH ANSWER PROVOKES Him. 10-12, 
Nabal answered David's servants ... Who is David 
&c,—Nabal’s. answer seems to indicate that the country 
was at the time in a loose and disorderly state. David’s 
own good conduct, however, as well as the important ser- 
vices rendered by him and his men, were readily attested 
by Nabal’s servants. The preparations of David to chas- 
tise his insolent language and ungrateful requital, are 
exactly what would be done in the present day by Arab 
chiefs, who protect the cattle of the large and wealthy 
sheep-masters from the attacks of the marauding border 
tribes or wild beasts, Their protection creates a claim for 
some kind of tribute, in the shape of supplies of food and 
necessaries, which is usually given with great good-will 
and gratitude; but when withheld, is enforced as a right, 
Nabal’s refusal, therefore, was a violation of the estab- 
lished usages of the place. 13. two hundred men abode 
by the stuff—This addition to his followers was made 
after his return into Judah (see on ch, 22. 2). 

14-35. ABIGAIL PACIFIES Him, 14-18. Then Abigail 
made haste—The prudence and address of his wife were 
the means of saving himself and family from utter de- 
struction. She acknowledged the demand of her formid- 
able neighbours; but justly considering, that to atone for 
the insolence of her husband, a greater degree of liberality 
had become necessary, she collected a large amount of 
food, accompanying it with the most valued products of - 
the country, bottles—goat skins, capable of holding a 
great quantity. parched corn—It was customary to eat 
parched corn when it was fully grown, but notripe. 19. 
She said unto her servants, Go on before me; behold, 
I come after you—People in the East always try to pro- 
duce an effect by their presents, loading on several beasts 
what might be easily carried by one, and bringing them 
forward, article by article, in succession. Abigail not 
only sent her servants in this way, but resolved to goin 
person, following her present, a8 is commonly done, to 
watch the impression which her munificence would pro- 
duce, 23. she hasted, and lighted off the ass, and fell 
before David on her face—Dismounting in presence of 
a superior is the highest token of respect that can be 
given; and itis still an essential act of homage to the 
great. Accompanying this act of courtesy with the lowest 
form of prostration, she not only by her attitude, but her 
language, made the fullest amends for the disrespect 
shown by her husband, as well as paid the fullest tribute 
of respect to the character and claims of David, 25, Na= 
bal—signifying fool, gave pertinence to his wife's re- 
mark, 26. let thine enemies... be as Nabal—be as 
foolish and contemptible as he, 29. the soul of my lord 
shall be bound in the bundle of life with the Lord 
thy God—An Orientalism, expressing the perfect security 
of David's life from all the assaults of his enemies, under 


“the protecting shield of Providence, who hath destined 
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him for high things. 32-25, David said to Abigail, 
Blessed be the Lord—Transported by passion, and 
blinded by revenge, he was on the eve of perpetrating a 
great injury; and, doubtless, the timely appearance and 
prudent address of Abigail were greatly instrumental in 
changing his purpose. Atallevents, it was the means of 
opening his eyes to the moral character of the course on 
which he had been impetuously rushing; and in accept- 
ing her present, he speaks with lively satisfaction as well 
as gratitude to Abigail, for having relieved him from 
bloodshed, 

86-44. NABAL’s DEATH. 36. he held a feast in his 
house like the feast of a king—The sheep-shearing sea- 
son was always a very joyous occasion. Masters usually 
entertained their shepherds; and even Nabal, though of 
a most niggardly disposition, prepared festivities on a 
scale of sumptuous liberality. The modern Arabs cele- 
brate the season with similar hilarity. 37, 38. im the 
morning his wife told him these things, and his heart 
died within him—He probably fainted from horror at 
the perilous situation in which he had unconsciously 
placed himself; and such a shock had been given him by 
the fright to his whole system, that he rapidly pined and 
died. 39-42. the Lord hath returned the wickedness 
of Nabal upon his own head—If this was an expression 
of pleasure, and David’s vindictive feelings were gratified 
by the intelligence of Nabal’s death, it was an instance 
of human infirmity which we may lament; but perhaps 
he referred to the unmerited reproach (v.10, 11), and the 
contempt of God implied in it, David sent and com- 
muned with Abigail, to take her to wife—This uncere- 
monious proceeding was quite in the style of Eastern 
monarchs, who no sooner take a faney for a lady than 
they despatch a messenger to intimate their royal wishes 
that she should henceforth reside in the palace; and her 
duty is implicitly to obey. Davyid’s conduct shows that 
the manners of the Eastern nations were already imitated 
by the great men in Israel; and that the morality of the 
times which God permitted, gave its sanction to the prac- 
tice of polygamy. His marriage with Abigail brought him 
a rich estate. 44. Michal—By the unchallengeable will 
of her father, she who was David’s wife was given to 
another, but she returned, and sustained the character of 
his wife when he ascended the throne, 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Ver. 1-4. SAUL CoMES TO THE HILL or HACHILAH 
AGAINST DAVID, 1. the Ziphites came unto Saul to Gi- 
beah—This people seem to have thought it impossible for 
David to escape, and therefore recommended themselves 
to Saul, by giving him secret information (see on ch. 23. 19), 
The knowledge of their treachery makes it appear strange 
that David should return to his former haunt in their 
neighbourhood; but, perhaps he did it to be near Abi- 
gail’s possessions, and under the impression that Saul had 
become mollified, But the king had relapsed into his old 
enmity. Though Gibeah, as its name imports, stood on 
an elevated position, and the desert of Ziph, which was 
in the hilly region of Judea, may have been higher than 
Gibeah, it was still necessary to descend in leaving the 
latter place; thence Saul (v. 2) ‘went down to the wilder- 
ness of Ziph.” 4 David... sent out spies... and 
David arose and came to the place where Saul had 
pitched—Having obtained certain information of the 
locality, he seems, accompanied by his nephew (v. 6), to 
have hid himself, perhaps disguised, in a neighbouring 
wood, or hill, on the skirts of the royal camp towards 
night, and waited to approach it under covert of the 
darkness. 

5-25. DAviIp STAYS ABISHAI FROM KILLING SAUL, BUT 
TAKES HIS SPEARANDCRUSE. 5. Saullay in the trench, 
and the people pitched round about him—Among the 
nomad people of the East, the encampments are usually 
made in a circular form, the circumference is lined by the 
baggage and the men, while the chief’s station is in the 
centre, whether he occupy a tent or not. His spear, 
stuck in the ground, indicates his position. Similar was 
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He Spares Sauk Again. 


the disposition of Saul’s camp—in this hasty expedition 
he seems to have carried no tent, but to hav slept on the 
ground, The whole troop were sunk in sleey around him, 
8-12. Abishai said to David, ... God hath delivered 
thine enemy into thine hand—This midnight stratagem 
shows the activity and heroic enterprise of David’s mind, 
and it was in unison with the style of warfare in ancient 
times, letmesmite him ,.. even to the earth at once— 
The ferocious vehemence of the speaker is sufficiently ap- 
parent from his language, but David’s magnanimity soared 
far above the notions of his followers. Though Saul’s 
cruelty and perfidy,and general want of right principle, 
had sunk him.toa low pitch of degradation, yet that was no 
reason for David’s imitating him in doing wrong; besides, 
he was the sovereign, David was a subject; and though 
God had rejected him from the kingdom, it was every way 
the best and most dutiful course, instead of precipitating 
his fall by imbruing their hands in his blood, and thereby 
contracting the guilt of a great crime, to wait the awards 
of that retributive providence which sooner or later would 
take him off by some sudden and mortal blow. He who, 
with impetuous haste, was going to exterminate Nabal, 
meekly spared Saul. But Nabal refused to give a tribute 
to which justice and gratitude no less than custom en- 
titled David. Saul was under the judicial infatuation of 
heaven. Thus David withheld the hand of Abishal; 
but, at the same time, directed him to carry off some 
things which would show where they had been, and 
what they had done. Thus he obtained the best of 
victories over him, by heaping coals of fire on his head, 
11, the spear that is at his bolster, and the cruse of 
water—the Oriental spear had, and still has, a spike at 
the lower extremity, intended for the purpose of sticking 
the spear intothe ground when the warrior is at rest, 
This common custom of Arab sheicks was also the prac- 
tice of the Hebrew chiefs. at his bolster—iit., “at his 
head;’’ but, perhaps, Saul as a sovereign had the distin- 
guished luxury of a bolster carried for him. A “cruse of 
water” is usually, in warm climates, kept near a person’s 
couch, as a draught in the night-time is found yery re- 
freshing. Saul’s cruse would probably be of superior ma- 
terials, or more richly ornamented than common ones, 
and therefore by its size or form be easily distinguished, 
13-20. then David stood on the top of a hill afar off, 
and cried to the people—(see on Judges 9.7). The extra- 
ordinary purity and elasticity of the air in Palestine, en- 
able words to be distinctly heard, that are addressed by a 
speaker from the top of one hill to people on that of 
another, from which it is separated by a deep intervening 
ravine, Hostile parties can thus speak to each other, 
while completely beyond the reach of each other’s attack, 
It results from the peculiar features of the country in 
many of the mountain districts, 15. David said to Ab- 
ner, Art not thou a valiant man; .,. wherefore then 
hast thou not kept thy lord the king ?—The cireum- 
stance of David having penetrated to the centre of the en- 
campment, through the circular rows of the sleeping sol- 
diers, constituted the point of this sarcastic taunt, This 
new evidence of David’s moderation and magnanimous 
forbearance, together with his earnest and kindly expos- 
tulation, softened the obduracy of Saul’s heart. 19. if 
the Lord have stirred thee up against me—By the evil 
spirit he hath sent, or by any spiritual offences by which 
we have mutually displeased Him. let him accept an 
offering—i. e., let us conjointly offer a sacrifice for appeas- 
ing his wrath against us, if they be the children of 
men—The prudence, meekness, and address of Dayid in 
ascribing the king’s enmity to the instigations ef some 
malicious traducers, and not to the jealousy of Saul him- 
self, is worthy of notice, saying, Go, serve other gods— 
This was the drift of their conduct, By driving him from 
the land and ordinances of the true worship, into foreign 
and heathen countries, they were exposing him to all the 
seductions of idolatry, 20. as when one doth hunt a 
partridge—People in the East, in hunting the partridge 
and other game birds, pursue them, till observing them 
becoming languid and fatigued, after they have been put 
up twoor three times, they rush upon the birds stealthily 








David Begs Ziklug of Achish. 


and knock them down with bludgeons, (SHaw’s TRAV- 
ELS.) It was exactly in this manner that Saul was pur- 
suing David; he drove him from time to time from his 
hiding-place, hoping to render him weary of his life, or 
obtain an opportunity of accomplishing his destruction. 
25. so David went on his way—Notwithstanding this 
sudden relenting of Saul, David placed no confidence in 
his professions or promises, but wisely kept at a distance, 
and awaited the course of Providence. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 1-4. SAUL, HEARING THAT DAVID WAS FLED to 
GATH, SEEKS NO MORE FoR Him, 1. David said tn his 
heart, There is nothing better for me than that I 
should apeccdily escape into the land of the Philistines 
—This resolution of David’s was, in every respect, wrong: 
1. Because it was removing from the place where the Di- 
vine oracle intimated him to remain (ch. 22. 5); 2. It was 
rushing into the idolatrous land, for driving him into 
which he had denounced an imprecation on his enemies 
(ch. 26.19); and it was a withdrawal of his counsel and aid 
from God’s people. It was a movement, however, over- 
ruled by Providence to detach him from his country and 
to let the disasters impending over Saul and his followers 
be brought on by the Philistines. 2. Achish, the son of 


* Maoch, king of Gath—The popular description of this 


king’s family creates a presumption that he was a differ- 
ent king from the reigning sovereign on David’s first 
visit to Gafh. Whether David had received a special in- 
vitation from him or a mere permission to enter his ter- 
ritories, cannot be determined. It is probable that the 
former was the case; as from the universal notoriety 
given to the feud between Saul and David, which had 
now become irreconcilable, it might appear to Achish 
good policy to harbour him as a guest, and so the better 
pave the way for the hostile measures against Israel which 
the Philistines were at this time meditating. 
512. DAvrp Brees ZIKLAG or ACHISH. 
give me a place in some town in the country—It was a 
prudent arrangement on the part of David; for it would 
prevent him being an object of jealous suspicion, or of 
mischievous plots among the Philistines. It would place 
his followers more beyond the risk of contamination by 
the idolatries of the court and capital; and it would give 
him an opportunity of making reprisals on the freeboot- 
ing tribes that infested the common border of Israel and 


‘the Philistines. 6. Ziklag—Though originally assigned 


to Judah (Joshua 15,31), and subsequently to Simeon 
(Joshua 19. 5), this town had never been possessed by the 
Israelites. It belonged to the Philistines, who gave it to 
Dayid. 8-12. David went up and invaded the Geshur- 
ites—(see Joshua 13.2.) and the Gezerites—or the Gerizi 
[GESENTUsS], (Joshua 12, 12),some Arab horde which had 
once encamped there, and the Amalekites—Part of the 
district occupied by them lay on the south of the land of 
Israel (Judges 5,14; 12.15). 10. Achish said, Whither 
have ye made a road to-day ?—i. ¢., raid, an hostile ex- 
cursion for seizing cattle and other booty, David said, 
Against the south of Judah, and against the south of 
the Jerahmeelites—Jerahmeel was the great-grandson 
of Judah, and his posterity occupied the southern portion 
of that tribal domain. the south of the Kenites—The 
posterity of Jethro, who occupied the south of Judah 
(Judges 1. 16; Numbers 24. 21), The deceit practised upon 
his royal host, and the indiscriminate slaughter com- 
mitted, lest any one should escape to tell the tale, exhibit 
an unfavourable view of this part of David’s history. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver.1-6. AcHIsi’s CONFIDENCEIN DAVID. 1. The Phil- 
istines gathered their armies together for warfare 
against Israel—The death of Samuel, the genera! dissat- 
isfaction with Saul, and the absence of David, instigated 
the cupidity of those restless enemies of Israel, Achish 
said to David, Know thou assuredly that thoa shalt 
g£° out with me to battle—This was evidently totry him, 
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6. let them 


Saul and the Witch of En-dor, 


Achish, however, seems to haye thought he nad gained 

the confidence of David, and had a claim on his services. 

2. surely thou shalt know what thy servant can do— 

This answer, while it seemed to express an apparent 

cheerfulness in agreeing to the proposal, contained a 

studied ambiguity—a wary and politic generality. ‘There- 

fore I will make thee keeper of mine head—or my life; 

i. e., captain of my body-guard—an office of great trustand 
high honour, 3. Now Samuel was dead, &c.—This event 

is here alluded to as affording an explanation of the secret 

and improper methods by which Saul sought information 

and direction in the present crisis of his affairs. Over- 

whelmed in perplexity and fear, he yet found the com- 

mon and legitimate channels of communication with 

Heaven shut against him; and, under the impuise of that 
dark, distempered, superstitious spirit which had over- 

mastered him, resolved, in desperation, to seek the aid 

of one of those fortune-telling impostors whom, in ac- 
cordance with the Divine command (Leviticus 19. 31; 20. 
6, 27; Deuteronomy 18, 11), he had set himself, formerly, 
to exterminate from his kingdom, 4. the Philistines 
pitched in Shunem—Having collected their forces for a 
last grand effort, they marched up from the sea-coast, and 
encamped in the “valley of Jezreel.” The spot on which 
their encampment was fixed was Shunem (Joshua 19, 18), 
now Sulem, a village which still exists on the slope of a 
range called “Little Hermon.” On the opposite side, on 
the rise of Mount Gilboa, hard by “the spring of Jezreel,” 

was Saul’s army—the Israelites, according to their wont, 

keeping to the heights, while their enemies clung to the 
plain. 

7-25. SAUL SEEKS TO A WITCH, WHO, BEING ENCOUR- 
AGED BY Him, RAISES UP SAMUEL. 7%. Saul said unto 
his servants, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar 
spirit—From the energetic measures which he himself 
had taken for extirpating the dealers in magical arts, the 
profession having been declared a capital offence, his 
most attached courtiers might have had reason to doubt 
the possibility of gratifying their master’s wish. Anxious. 
inquiries, however, led to the discovery of a woman liy— 
ing very secluded in the neighbourhood, who had the: 
credit of possessing the forbidden powers; and to her 
house he repaired by night in disguise, accompanied by” 
two faithful servants. En-dor—‘the fountain of the- 
cirele’’—that figure being constantly affected by magi-- 
cians—was situated directly on the other side of the Gil-- 
boa range, opposite Tabor; so that, in this midnight ad-- 
venture, Saul had to pass over the shoulder of the ridge: 
on which the Philistines were encamped. 8. bring me 
him up whom [I shall name unto thee—This pythoness 
united to the arts of divination a claim to be considered 
a necromancer (Deuteronomy 18, 11); and it was her sup- 
posed power in calling back the dead of which Saul was, 
desirous to avail himself. Though she at first refused to. 
listen to his request, she accepted his pledge, that no risk: 
would be incurred by her compliance—and it is probable 
that his extraordinary stature, the deference paid him by 
his attendants, the easy distance of his camp from En-dor 
and the proposal to call up the great prophet and first. 
magistrate in Israel—a proposal which no private indi- 
vidual would venture to make, had awakened her suspi- 
cions as to the true character and rank of her visitor, The 
story has led to much discussion whether there was a real 
appearance of Samuel or not, On the one hand, the 
woman’s profession, which was forbidden by the Divine 
law, the refusal of God to answer Saul by any divinely 
constituted means, the well-known age, figure, and dress 
of Samuel, which she could easily represent herself, or by 
an accomplice—his apparition being evidently at some — 
distance, being muffled, and not actually seen by Saul, 
whose attitvde of prostrate homage, moreover, must have 
prevented Lim distinguishing the person. though he had 
been near, and the voice seemingly issuing out of the 
ground, and coming along to Saul—and the vagueness of 
the information, imparted much which might have been 
reached by natural conjecture as to the probable result of 
the approaching conflict—the woman’s representation 
have led many to think that this was: mere deception, 
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On the other hand, many eminent writers (considering 
that the apparition came before her arts were put in prac- 
tice; that she herself was surprised and alarmed; that 
the prediction of Saul's own death, and the defeat of his 
forces was confidently made), are of opinion that Samuel 
réally appeared. 24. the woman had a fat calf, and 
she hasted and killed it, &c.—_(see on Genesis 18. 1-8), 25. 
Then they rose up, and went away that night—Ex- 
hausted by long abstinence, and overwhelmed with men- 
tal distress, and now driven to despair, the cold sweat 
broke on his anxious brow, and he had sunk helpless on 
_ the ground. But the kind attentions of the woman and 
his seryants having revived him, he returned to the camp 
to await his doom, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver, 1-5. DAVID MARCHING WITH THE PHILISTINES TO 
FIGHT WITH ISRAEL. 1. Aphek—(Joshua 12.8), in the 
tribe of Issachar, and in the plain of Esdraelon. A per- 
son who compares the Bible account of Saul’s last battle 
with the Philistines, with the region around Gilboa, has 
the same sort of evidence that the account relates what is 
true, that a person would have that such a battle as 
Waterloo really took place. Gilboa, Jezreel, Shunem, 
En-dor, are all found, still bearing the same names. They 
lie within sight of each other. Aphek is the only one of 
the cluster not yet identified. Jezreel on the northern 
slope of Gilboa, and at the distance of twenty minutes to 
the east, is a large fountain, and a smaller one still nearer; 
just the position which a chieftain would select, both on 
account of its elevation and the supply of water needed 
for his troops. [HACKETT?’S SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATED.] 2. 
David and his men passed on in the rereward with 
Achish—As the commander of the life-guards of Achish, 
who was general of this invading army of the Philistines, 
3. these days or these years— He had now been a full 
year and four months (ch. 27.7), and also some years be- 
fore. It has been thought that David kept up a private 
correspondence with this Philistine prince, either on ac- 
count of his native generosity, or in the anticipation that 
an asylum in his territories would sooner or later be 
needed, 4. the princes of the Philistines were wroth 
with him—It must be considered a happy circumstance 
in the overruling .providence of God to rescue David out 
of the dangerous dilemma in which he was now placed, 
But David is not free from censure in his professions to 
Achish (v. 8), todo what is most probable he had not the 
smallest purpose of doing—of fighting with Achish against 
his enemies, It is just an instance of the unhappy conse- 
quences into which a false step—a departure from the 
straight course of duty—will betray every one who com- 
mits it, 9. notwithstanding the princes of the Philis- 
tines have said—The Philistine government. had consti- 
tutional checks—or at least the king was not an absolute 
sovereign; but his authority was limited—his proceedings 
liable to be controlled by “the powerful barons of that 
rude and early period—much as the kings of Europe in 
the Middle Ages were by the proud and lawless aristoeracy 
which surrounded them.” [CHALMERS.] 


CHAPTER-XXX. 


Ver. 1-5. THE AMALEKITES SpoIL ZIKLAG. 1. the 
Amalekites had invaded the south, and Ziklag—While 
the strength of the Philistine forces was poured out of 
their country into the plain of Esdraelon, the Amalekite 
marauders seized the opportunity of the defenceless state 
of Philistia to invade the southern territory. Of course, 
David's town suffered from the ravages of these nomad 
plunderers, in revenge for his recent raid upon their ter- 
ritory. 2. they slew not any, either great or small, but 
carried them away captive —Their conduct seems to 
stand in favourable contrast to that of David (ch. 27. 11), 
But their apparent clemency did not arise from humane 
considerations, It is traceable to the ancient war usages 
of the East, where the men of war, on the capture of a 
city, were unsparingly put to death, but there were no 
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but are Defeated by David. 


warriors in Ziklag at the time, and the women and boys: 
were reserved for slaves, and the old people were spared 
out of respect to age. 3. they came to the city, and, be« 
hold, it was burnt with fire—The language implies that 
the smoke of the conflagration was still visible, and the 
sacking very recent, ” 
6-15. BuT DAVID, ENCOURAGED BY Gop, PURSUES THEM, 
6. David was greatly distressed —He had reason, not 
only on his own personal account (v. 5), but on account 
of the vehement outery and insurrectionary threats 
against him for having left the place so defenceless, that 
the families of his men fell an unresisting prey to the 
enemy. Under the pressure of so unexpected and wide- 
spread a calamity, of which he was upbraided as the in- 
direct occasion, the spirit of any other leader guided by 
ordinary motives would have sunk; “ but David encour- 
aged himself in the Lord his God.’ His faith supplied 
him with inward resources of comfort and energy, and 
through the seasonable inquiries he made by Urim, he 
inspired confidence by ordering an immediate pursuit of 
the plunderers, 9. came to the brook Besor—Now Wady 
Gaza, a winter torrent, a little to the south of Gaza, The 
bank of a stream naturally offered a convenient rest to 
the soldiers, who, through fatigue, were unable to con- 
tinue the pursuit, 11-15. they found an Egyptian im 
the field, and brought him to David—Old and home- 


born slaves are usually treated with great kindness. But + 


a purchased or captured slaye must look to himself; for, 
if feeble or sick, his master will leave him to perish rather 
than encumber himself with any additional burden, This 
Egyptian seems to have recently fallen into the hands of 
an Amalekite, and his master having belonged tothe ma- 
rauding party that had made the attack on Ziklag, he could 
give useful information as to the course taken by them on 
their return, 14, the Cherethites—i. e.,The Philistines 
(Ezekiel 25.16; Zephaniah 2,5). 15. Swear unto me by 
God—W hether there was still amongst these idolatrous 
tribes a lingering belief in one God, or this Egyptian 
wished to bind Dayid by the God whom the Hebrews 
worshipped, the solemn sanction of an oath was mutually 
recognized, 

16-31. AND RECOVERS HIS TWO WIVES AND ALL THE 
Sport, 16. they were spread abroad. upon all the 
earth—Believing that David and all his men of war were 
far away, engaged with the Philistine expedition, they 
deemed themselves perfectly secure, and abandoned them- 
selves to all manner of barbaric revelry. The promise 
made in answer to the devout inquiries of David (v. 8) 
was fulfilled. The marauders were surprised and panic- 
stricken, A great slaughter ensued—tne people as well 
as the booty taken from Ziklag was recovered, and be- 
sides a great amount of spoil which they had collected in 
a wide, freebooting excursion. 21. David came to the 
two hundred men which were so faint, that they 
could not follow—This unexpected accession of spoil 
was nearly proving an occasion of quarrel through the 
selfish cupidity of some of his followers, and serious con- 
sequences might have ensued had they not been pre- 
vented by the prudence of the leader, who enacted itasa 
standing ordinance—the equitable rule—that all the: 
soldiers should share alike (see on Numbers 31, 1; 27), 
26. when David came to Ziklag, he sent of the spoil 
to the elders of Judah—This was intended as an ac- 
knowledgment to the leading men’in those towns and 
villages of Judah which had ministered to his necessi- 
ties in the course of his various wanderings. It was the 
dictate of an amiable and grateful heart; and the effect 
of this well-timed liberality was to bring a large aeces- 
sion of numbers to his camp (1 Chron‘cles 12, 22). The 
enumeration of these places shows what a numerous and 
influential party of adherents to his cause he could count 
within his own tribe. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-7. SAUL HAVING LosT HIS ARMY AT GILBOA, 
AND HIS. SONS BEING SLAIN, HE AND HIS ARMOUR-' 
BEARER KILL THEMSELVES. 1. Now the Philistines © 





. Tidings Brought of Saul’s Death. 


fought against Isracl—In a regular engagement, in 
which the two armies met (ch. 28, 1-4), the Israelites were 
forced to give way, being annoyed by the arrows of the 
enemy, which, destroying them at a distance before they 
came to close combat, threw them into panic and dis- 
order. Taking advantage of the heights of Mount Gilboa, 
they attempted to rally, but in vain. Saul and his sons 
fought like heroes; but the onset of the Philistines being 
at length mainly directed against the quarter where they 
were, Jonathan and two brothers, Abinadab or Ishui (ch, 
14,49) and Melchishua, overpowered by numbers, were 
killed on the spot. 3. the battle went sore against 
Saul, &c.—He seems to have bravely maintained his 
ground for some time longer; but exhausted with fatigue 
and loss of blood, and dreading that if he fell alive into 
the enemy’s hands, they would insolently maltreat him 
(Joshua 8. 29; 10. 24; Judges 8, 21), he requested his armour- 
bearer to despatch him, which, however, that officer re- 
fused to do. Saul then falling on the point of his sword 
Killed himself; and the armour-bearer, who, according 
to Jewish writers, was Doeg, following the example of 
his master, put an end to his life also. They died by one 
and the same sword—the very weapon with which they 
had massacred the Lord’s servants at Nob. 6. So Saul 
died (see on 1 Chronicles 10. 13, 14; Hosea 13, 11), amd his 
‘4 three sons—The influence of a directing Providence is 
. evidently to be traced in permitting the death of Saul’s 
three eldest and most energetic sons, particularly that of 
Jonathan, for whom, had he survived his father, a strong 
party would undoubtedly have risen, and thus obstructed 
the path of David tothe throne, ard all his men, that 
same day together—His servants or body-guard (1 Chron- 
icles 10.6). 7. the men of Israel that were on the other 
side of the walley—Probably the valley of Jezreel—the 
largest and southernmost of the valleys that run between 
Little Hermon and the ridges of the Gilboa range direct 
into the Jordan valley. It was very natural for the people 
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David Laments Saul and Jonathan. 


in the towns and villages there to take fright and flee, for 
had they waited the arrival of the victors, they must, ac- 
cording to the war-usages of the time, have been deprived 
either of their liberty or their lives, 

8-10. THE PHILISTINES TRIUMPH OVER THEIR DEAD 
Bopirs. 8. on the morrow, when the Philistines 
came to strip the slain, they found Saul and his three 
sons fallen—On discovering the corpses of the slaugh- 
tered princes on the battle-field, the enemy reserved them 
for special indignities. They consecrated the armour of 
the king and his sons to the temple of Ashtaroth, fastened 
their bodies on the temple of Shen, while they fixed the 
royal heads ignominiously in the temple of Dagon (1 
Chronicles 10.10); thus dividing the glory among their 
several deities. 10. to the wall—(2 Samuel 21. 12)—“ the 
street’? of Beth-shan. The street was called from the 
temple which stood in it. And they had to go along it to 
the wall of the city (see Joshua 17. 11). 

11-13. THE MEN OF JABESH-GILEAD RECOVER THE 
Bopres, AND BURY THEM AT JABESH, 11-13. the in- 
habitants of Jabesh-gilead heard of that which the 
Philistines had done—Mindful of the important and 
timely services Saul had rendered them, they gratefully 
and heroically resolved not to suffer such indignities to 
be inflicted on the remains of the royal family. 12. they 
went all night, and took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons—Considering that Beth-shan is an 
hour and a half’s distance, and by a narrow upland pas- 
sage, to the west of the Jordan—the whole being a jour- 
ney from Jabesh-gilead of about ten miles, they must 
have made all expedition to travel thither to carry off 
the headless bodies, and return to their own side of the 
Jordan in the course of a single night. burnt them— 
This was not a Hebrew custom. It was probably resorted 
to on this occasion to prevent all risk of the Bethshan- 
ites coming to disinter the royal remains for further 
insult. 





THE 


SECOND BOOK OF SAMUEL, 


OTHERWISE CALLED 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE KINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-16. AN AMALEKITE BRINGS TIDINGS OF SAUL’S 
DEATH, 1, David abode two days in Ziklag—Though 
greatly reduced by the Amalekite incendiaries, that town 
was notso completely sacked and destroyed, but David and 
his 600 followers, with their families, could still find some 
accommodation, 2-12. 2a man came out of the camp 
from Saul—As the narrative of Saul’s death, given in 
the last chapter, is inspired, it must be considered the 
true account, and the Amalekite’s story a fiction of his 
own, invented to ingratiate himself with David, the pre- 
sumptive successor to the throne. David's question, ‘“‘ How 
went the matter?” evinces the. deep interest he took in 
the war—an interest that sprang from feelings of high 
and generous patriotism—not from views of ambition. 
The Amalekite, however, judging him to be actuated by 
@ Selfish principle, fabricated a story improbable and in- 
éonsistent, which he thought would procure him a re- 
ward. Having probably witnessed the suicidal act of 
Saul, he thought of turning it to his own account, and 
suffered the penalty of his grievously mistaken calcula- 
tion (cf. v.9 with 1 Samuel 31. 4,5). 10. the crown—A 
small metallic cap or wreath, which encircled the tem- 
ples, serving the purpose of a helmet, with a very small 
horn projecting in front, as the emblem of power. the 
bracelet that was on his arm—The armlet worn above 


the elbow; an ancient mark of royal dignity. It is still 
worn by kings in some Eastern countries, 13-15. David 
said unto the young man, Whence art thou?—The 
man had at the outset stated who he was. But the ques- 
tion was now formally and judicially put. The punish- 
ment inflicted on the Amalekites may seem too severe, 
but the respect paid to kings in the West must not be re- 
garded as the standard for that which the East may think 
due to royal station. David’s reverence for Saul, as the 
Lord’s anointed, was in his mind a principle on which 
he had faithfully acted on several occasions of great 
temptation. In present circumstances it was especially 
important that his principle should be publicly known; 
and to free himself from the imputation of being in 
any way accessory to the execrable crime of regicide 
was the part of a righteous judge, no less than of a good 
politician, 

17-27. DAVID LAMENTS SAUL AND JONATHAN, 1%, 
David lamented with this lamentation—It has always 
been customary for Eastern people, on the death of great 
kings and warriors, to celebrate their qualities and deeds 
in funeral songs. This inimitable pathetic elegy is sup- 
posed by many writers to have become a national war- 
song, and to have been taught to the young Israelites 
under the name of “The Bow,” in conformity with the 
practice of Hebrew and many classical writers in giving. 
titles to their songs from the principal theme (Psalm 22,- 
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56., 45.; 60.; 80.; 100.) Although the words “use of” are 
a supplement by our translators, they may be rightly in- 
troduced, for the natural sense of this parenthetical verse 
is, that David took immediate measures for instructing 
the people in the knowledge and practice of archery, 
their great inferiority to the enemy in this military arm 
having been the main cause of the late national disaster. 
19. the beauty of Israel—iit., the gazelle or antelope of 
Israel. In Eastern countries, that animal is the chosen 
type of beauty and symmetrical elegance of form. how 
are the mighty fallen !—This forms the chorus, 24. let 
there be no dew, neither let there be rain—To be de- 
prived of the genial atmospheric influences which, in 
those anciently cultivated hills, seem to have reared 
plenty of first-fruits in the corn harvests, was specified 
as the greatest calamity the lacerated feelings of the poet 
could imagine. The curse seems still to lie upon them; 
for the mountains of Gilboa are naked and sterile. the 
shield of the mighty is vilely cast awway—To cast away 
the shield was counted a national disgrace. Yet, on that 
fatal battle of Gilboa, many of the Jewish soldiers, who 
had displayed unflinching valour in former battles, for- 
getful of their own reputation and their country’s honour, 
threw away their shields and fled from the field. This 
dishonourable and cowardly conduct is alluded to with 
exquisitely touching pathos. 24. Yedaughters of Israel, 
weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, with 
other delights, &c.—The fondness for dress, which an- 
ciently distinguished Oriental women, is their character- 
istic still. It appears in their love of bright, gay, and 
divers colours, in profuse display of ornaments, and in 
various other forms. The inmost depths of the poet’s 
feeling are stirred, and his amiable disposition appears 
in the strong desire to celebrate the good qualities of 
Saul as well as Jonathan. But the praises of the latter 
form the burden of the poem, which begins and ends 
with that excellent prince. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Ver. 1-7. DAVID, BY Gop’s DIRECTION, GOES UP TO 
HEBRON, AND IS MADE KING OVER JUDAH. 1. David 
inquired of the Lord—By Urim (1 Samuel 23.6, 9; 30.7 
8.) He knew his destination, but he knew also that the 
providence of God would pave the way; and therefore 
would take no step in such a crisis of his own and the 
nation’s history, without asking and obtaining the Di- 
vine direction. He was told to go into Judah, and fix his 
headquarters in Hebron, whither he accordingly repaired 
with his now considerable force, There his interests were 
very powerful; for he was not only within his own tribe, 
and near chiefs with whom he had been long in friendly 
relations (see on 1 Samuel 30, 26-31), but Hebron was the 
capital and centre of Judah, and one of the Levitical 
cities; the inhabitants of which were strongly attached 
to him, both from sympathy with his cause ever since 
the massacre at Nob, and from the prospect of realizing 
in his person their promised pre-eminence among the 
tribes. The princes of Judah, therefore, offered him the 
crown over their tribe, and it was accepted. More could 
not, with prudence, be done in the circumstances of the 
country (1 Chronicles 11.3), 5-7. David sent messengers 
to the men of Jabesh-gilead—There can be no doubt 
that this message of thanks for their bold and dangerous 
enterprise in rescuing the bodies of Saul and his sons was 
an expression of David’s personal and genuine feeling of 
satisfaction. At the same time, it was a stroke of sound 
and timely policy. In this view the announcement of 
his royal power in Judah, accompanied by the pledge of 
his protection to the men of Jabesh-gilead, should they 
be exposed to danger for their adventure at Beth-shan, 
would bear an important significance in all parts of the 
country, and hold out an assurance that he would render 
them the same timely and energetic succour that Saul 
had done at the beginning of his reign. 

8-17, ABNER MAKES ISH-RBOSHETH KING OVER ISRAEL, 


8-17. Abner, son of Ner, captain of Saul’s host, took. 


Ish-bosheth—Here was the establishment of a rival king- 
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dom, which, however, would probably have-had no exist-— 
ence but for Abner. Ish-boslieth—or Esh-baal (1 Chroni- 
cles 8. 33; 9.39). The Hebrews usually changed names end- 
ing with Baal into Bosheth (shame) (ef. Judges 9.53 with 
ch. 11.21), This prince was so called from his imbecility. 
Abner—Was first cousin of Saul, commander of the forces, 
and held in high respect throughout the country. Loyalty 
to the house of his late master was mixed up with oppo- 
sition to David, and yiews of personal ambition in his 
originating this factions movement. He, too, was alive to 
the importance of securing the eastern tribes; so, taking 
Ish-bosheth across the Jordan, he proclaimed him king at 
Mahanaim, a town on the north bank of the Jabbok, hal-- 
lowed in patriarchal times by the Divine presence (Gene- 
sis 82,2). There he rallied the tribes around the standard 
of the unfortunate son of Saul. 9. over Gilead—used in 
a loose sense for the land beyond Jordan, Ashurites— 
The tribe of Asher in the extreme north. Jezreel—The 
extensive valley bordering on the central tribes. over 
all Israel... but Judah—Davyid neither could nor 
would force matters; but was content to wait God’s time, 
and studiously avoided any collision with the rival king, 
till, at the lapse of two years, hostilities were threatened 
from that quarter. 12. Abner... and the servants of 
Ish-bosheth went out from Mahanaim to Gibeon— 
This town was near the confines of Judah, and as the force 
with which Abner encamped there seemed to have some 
aggressive design, David sent an army of observation, 
under the command of Joab, to watch his movements. 
14. Abner said to Joab, Let the young men arise and 
play before us—Some think that the proposal was only 
for an exhibition of a little tilting mateh for diversion. 
Others suppose that, both parties being reluctant to com- 
mence a civil war, Abner proposed to leave the contest to 
the decision of twelve picked men on either side. This 
fight by championship, instead of terminating the mat- 
ter, inflamed the fiercest passions of the two rival parties; 
a general engagement ensued, in which Abner and his 
forces were defeated and put to flight. 

19-22. ASAHEL SLAIN. 19. Asahel pursued after Abe 
ner—To gain the general’s armour was deemed the grand- 
est trophy. Asahel, ambitious of securing Abner’s, had 
outstripped all other pursuers, and was fast making on 
the retreating commander, who, conscious of possessing 
more physical power, and unwilling that there should be 
“blood” between himself. and Joab, Asahel’s brother, 
twice urged him to desist. The impetuous young soldier 
being deaf to the generous remonstrance, the veteran 
raised the pointed butt of his lance, as the modern Arabs 
do when pursued, and, with a sudden back-thrust, trans- 
fixed him on the spot, so that he fell, and lay weltering in 
his blood. But Joab and Abishai continued the pursuit 
by another route till sunset. On reaching arising ground, 
and receiving a fresh reinforcement of some Benjamites, 
Abner rallied his scattered troops, and earnestly appealed 
to Joab’s better feelings to stop the further effusion of 
blood, which, if continued, would lead to more serious con- 
sequences—a destructive civil war. Joab, while upbraid- 
ing his opponent as the sole cause of the fray, felt the 
force of the appeal, and led off his men; while Abner, 
probably dreading a renewal of the attack when Joab 
should learn his brother’s fate, and vow fierce revenge, 
endeavoured, by a forced march, to cross the Jordan that 
night. On David’s side the loss was only nineteen men, 
besides Asahel. But of Ish-bosheth’s party there fell three 
hundred and sixty. This skirmish is exactly similar to 
the battles of the Homeric warriors, amongst whom, in 
the flight of one, the pursuit by another, and the dialogue 
held between them, there is vividly represented the style 
of ancient warfare. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-5. SrxSonsBoRNTO DAVID. 1. there was long 
war between the house of Saul and the house of Da- 
wid—The rival parties had varying success, but David’s 
interest steadily increased ; less, however, by the fortunes 
of war, than a growing adherence to him as the divinely 





designated king. 2. unto David were sons born in 
Hebron—The six sons mentioned had all different moth- 
ers. 3. Chileab—{his father’s picture)}—called also Daniel 
(1 Chronicles 3.1). Maacah, the @aughter of Talmai, 
king of Geshur—aA region in Syria, north of Israel. This 
marriage seems to have been a political match, made by 
David, with a view to strengthen himself against Ish- 
‘bosheth’s party, by the aid of a powerful friend and ally 
in the north. Piety was made to yield to policy, and the 
bitter fruits of this alliance with a heathen prince he 
reaped in the life of the turbulent Absalom. 5. Eglah, 
David’s wife—This addition has led many to think that 
Eglah was another name for Michal, the first and proper 
wife, who, though she had no family after her insolent 
ridicule of David (ch. 6.23), might have had a child before. 
(-12. ABNER REVOLTS to DAvip, 6-11. Abner made 
himself strong for the house of Saul—In the East, the 
Wives and concubines of a king are the property of his 
successor to this extent, that for a private person to aspire 
to marry one of them would be considered a virtual ad- 
vance of pretensions to the crown (see on 1 Kings 2.17). 
It is not clear whether the accusation against Abner was 
well or ill founded, But he resented the charge as an in- 
dignity, and, impelled by revenge, determined to transfer 
all the weight of his influence to the opposite party. He 
evidently set a full value on his services, and seems to 
have lorded it over his weak nephew in a haughty, over- 
bearing manner. 12. Abmer sent messengers to David 
—Though his language implied a secret conviction, thatin 
supporting Ish-bosheth he had been labouring to frustrate 
the Divine purpose of conferring the sovereignty of the 
kingdom on David, this acknowledgment was no justifi- 
eation either of the measure he was now adopting, or of 
the motives that prompted it. Nor does it seem possible 
to uphold the full integrity and honour of David's conduct 
in entertaining his secret overtures for undermining Ish- 
bosheth, except we take into account the Divine promise 
of the kingdom, and his belief that the secession of Ab- 
ner was a means designed by Providence for accomplish- 
ing it. The demand for the restoration of his wife Michal 
was perfectly fair; but David's insisting on it at that par- 
ticular moment, as an indispensable condition of his en- 
tering into any treaty with Abner, seems to haye pro- 
ceeded not so much from a lingering attachment as from 
an expectation that his possession of her would incline 
some adherents of the house of Saul to be favourable to 
his cause, 17-21. Abner had communication with the 
elders of Isracl—He spoke the truth in impressing their 
minds with the well-known fact of David’s Divine desig- 
nation to the kingdom. But he acted a base and hypo- 
eritical part in pretending that his present movement was 
prompted by religious motives, when it sprang entirely 
from malice and revenge against Ish-bosheth, The par- 
ticular appeal of the Benjamites was a necessary policy; 
their tribe enjoyed the honour of giving birth to the royal 
dynasty of Saul; they would naturally be disinclined to 
lose that prestige. They were, besides, a determined peo- 
ple, whose contiguity to Judah might render them trou- 
blesome and dangerous. The enlistment of their interest, 
therefore, in the scheme, would smooth the way for the 
adhesion of the other tribes; and Abner enjoyed the most 
eonvenient opportunity of using his great influence in 
gaining over that tribe while escorting Michal to David 
with a suitable equipage. The mission enabled him to 
cover his treacherous designs against his master—to draw 
the attention of the elders and people to David as uniting 
in himself the double recommendation of being the nomi- 
nee of Jehovah,no less than a connection of the royal 
house of Saul, and, without suspicion of any dishonour- 
able motives, to advocate policy of terminating the civil 
discord, by bestowing the sovereignty on the husband of 
Michal. In the same character of public ambassador, he 
was received and feted. by David; and while, ostensibly, 
the restoration of Michal was the sole object of his visit, 
he busily employed himself in making private overtures 
to David for bringing over to his cause those tribes which 
he had artfully seduced. Abner pursued a course unwor- 
thy of an honourable man; and though his offer was ac- 
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cepted by David, the guilt and infamy of the transaction 
were exclusively his. 

22-30. JOAB KILLS ABNER. 24. Joab came to the king 
and said, What hast thou done?—Joab’s knowledge of 
Abner’s wily character might have led him to doubt the 
sincerity of that person’s proposals, and to disapprove the 
policy of relying on his fidelity, But undoubtedly there 
were other reasons of a private and personal nature 
which made Joab displeased and alarmed by the recep- 
tion given to Abner. The military talents of that general, 
his popularity with the army, his influence throughout 
the nation, rendered him a formidable rival; and in the 
event of his overtures being carried out, the important 
service of bringing over all the other tribes to the king 
of Judah would establish so strong a claim on the grati- 
tude of David, that his accession would inevitably raise a 
serious obstacle to the ambition of Joab. To these con- 
siderations was added the remembrance of the blood-feud 
that existed between them since the death of his brother 
Asahel (ch, 2, 23). Determined, therefore, to get Abner out 
of the way, Joab feigned some reason, probably in the 
king’s name, for recalling him, and, going out to meet 
him, stabbed him unawares; not within Hebron, for it 
was a city of refuge, but at a noted well in the neighbour- 
hood, 31. David said to Joab, and to all the people 
that were with him, Rend your clothes; gird you 
with sackcloth—David’s sorrow was sincere and pro- 
found, and he took occasion to give it public expression 
by the funereal honours he appointed for Abner. King 
David himself followed the bier—A sort. of wooden 
frame, partly resembling a coffin, and partly a hand-bar- 
row. 33, 34. the king lamented over Abner—This 
brief elegy is an effusion of indignation as much as of 
sorrow. As Abner bad stabbed Asahel in open war, Joab 
had not the right of the Goel; and, besides, had adopted 
a lawless and execrable method of obtaining satisfaction 
(see on 1 Kings 2, 5). The deed was an insult to the 
authority, as well as most damaging to the prospects of 
the king. But David’s feelings and conduct on hearing 
of the death, together with the whole character and ac- 
companiments of the funeral solemnity, tended not only 
to remove all suspicion of guilt from him, but even to 
turn the tide of popular opinion in his favour, and to pave 
the way for his reigning over all the tribes more honour- 
ably than by the treacherous negotiations of Abner, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-8. BAANAH AND RECHAB SLAY ISH-BOSHETH, 
AND BRING HIS HEAD TO Hepron, 4. Jonathan, Sauls 
son, had a son that was lame of his feet—This is men- 
tioned as a reason for his being considered, according to 
Oriental notions, unfit for exercising the duties of sove- 
reignty. 5. Rechab and Baanah went and came about 
the heat of the day to the house of Ish-bosheth, &c¢,— 
It is still a custom in the East to allow their soldiers a 
certain quantity of corn, together with some pay; and 
these two captains very naturally went to the palace the 
day before to fetch wheat, in order to distribute it to the 
soldiers, that it might be sent to the mill at the accus- 
tomed hour in the morning, 7. when they vame into 
the house, he lay on his bed—Rechab and Baanah came 
in the heat of the day, when they knew that Ish-bosheth, 
their master, would be resting on his divan; and as it was 
necessary, for the reason just given, to have the corn the 
day before it was needed, their coming at that time, 
though it might be a little earlier than usual, created no 
suspicion, and attracted no notice. [HARMER.] gat them 
away through the plain all night—i, e., the valley of 
the Jordan, through which their way lay from Mahanaim 
to Hebron. 8. They brought the head of Ish-bosheth 
unto David, and said, Behold the head of Ish-bosheth 
—Such bloody trophies of rebels and conspirators have 
always been acceptable to princes in the East, and the 
carriers been liberally rewarded. Ish-bosheth being a 
usurper, the two assassins thought they were doing a 
meritorious service to David by removing the only exist 
ing obstacle to the union of the two kingdoms, 
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- 10-12; Davip CAusES THEM TO BE PuT TO DEATH. 12. 
slew them, and cut off their hands and their feet—As 
the instruments in perpetrating their crime, The expos- 
ure of the mutilated remains was intended as not only a 
punishment of their crime, but also the attestation of 
David’s abhorrence. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver.i5, Tux Trises ANnoint DAVID KING OVER Is- 
RAEL. 1. Then came all the tribes of Israel—A com- 
bined deputation of the leading authorities in every 
tribe. David possessed the first and indispensable quali- 
fication for the throne, viz., that of being an Israelite 
(Deuteronomy 17. 15); of his military talent he had fur- 
nished ample proof, and the people’s desire for his as- 
sumption of the government of Israel was further 
increased by their knowledge of the will and purpose of 
God, as declared by Samuel (1 Samuel 16, 11-13). 3. King 
David made a league with them in Hebron before the 
Lord—(see on 1 Samuel 10, 25), This formal declaration 
of the constitution was chiefly made at the commence- 
ment of a new dynasty, or at the restoration of the royal 
family after a usurpation (2 Kings 11. 17), though cireum- 
stances sometimes led to its being renewed on the acces- 
sion of any new sovereign (1 Kings 12, 4), It seems to 
have been accompanied by religious solemnities. 

6-12. Her TAKES ZION FROM THE JEBUSITES, 6. the 
king and his men went to Jerusalem unto the Jebus- 
ites—The first expedition of David, as king of the whole 
country, was directed against this place, which had 
hitherto remained in the hands of the natives. It was 
strongly fortified, and deemed so impregnable that the 
blind and lame were sent to man the battlements, in 
derisive mockery of the Hebrew king’s attack, and to 
shout “ David cannot come in hither.’’? To understand 
the full meaning and force of this insulting taunt, it is 
necessary to bear in mind the depth and steepness of the 
valley of Gihon, and the lofty walls of the ancient 
Canaanitish fortress. 7. Stronghold of Zion—Whether 
Zion be the south-western hill commonly so called, or the 
peak now level on the north of the temple mount, it is the 
towering height which catches the eye from every 
quarter; “the hill fort,” ‘the rocky hold” of Jerusalem. 
8. Whosoever getteth up to the gutter—This is thought 
by some to mean a subterranean passage; by others a 
spout through which water was poured upon the fire 
which the besiegers often applied to the woodwork at the 
gateways, and by the projections of which a skilful 
climber might make his ascent good; a third class render 
the words, *‘ whosoever dasheth them against the preci- 
pice” (1 Chronicles 11.6), 9. David dwelt in the fort, &c, 
—Having taken it by storm, he changed its name to ‘tthe 
city of David,” to signify the importance of the conquest, 
and to perpetuate the memory of the event. David built 
round about from Millo and inward—Probably a row 
of stone bastions placed on the northern side of Mount 
Zion, and built by David to secure himself on that side 
from. the Jebusites, who still lived in the lower part of 
the city. The house of Millo was perhaps the principal 
corner-tower of that fortified wall. 11, 12. Hiram ,., 
sent carpenters and masons—The influx of Tyrian archi- 
tects and mechanics affords a clear evidence of the low 
state to which, through the disorders of long-continued 
war, the better class of artisans bad declined in Israel, 

13-16. ELEVEN Sons BorN TO Him, 11. David took 
him more concubines and wives—In this conduct 
David transgressed an express law, which forbade the 
king of Israel to multiply wives unto himself (Deuter- 
onomy 17. 17). 

17-2. Hr SMITES THE PHILISTINES. 17. when the 
Philistines heard that they had anointed David king 
over Israel—During the civil war between the house of 
Saul and David, those restless neighbours had remained 
guiet spectators of the contest. But now, jealous of 
David, they resolved to attack him before his govern- 
ment was fully established. 18. Valley of Rephaim— 
i, e., of giants, a broad and fertile plain, which descends 
gradually from the central mountains towards the horth- 
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west. It was the route by which they marched against 
Jerusalem. The “ hold’ to which David went down “was 
some fortified place where he might oppose the progress 
of the invaders,” and where he signally defeated them. 
21. there they left their images—Probably their lares or 
household deities, which they had brought into the field 
to fight for them. They were burnt’ as ordained by law 
(Deuteronomy 7.5), 22. the Philistines came up yet 
again—The next year they renewed their hostile at- 
tempt with a larger force, but God manifestly inverposed 
in David’s favour. 24. the sound of a going im the 
tops of the mulberry trees—Now generally thought not 
to be mulberry trees, but some other tree, most probably 
the poplar, which delights in moist situations, and the 
leaves of which are rustled by the slightest movement 
of the air. [RoYLE.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-5, DAVID FETCHES THE ARK FROM KIRIJATH- 
JEARIM ON A NEw Cart. 1. Again David gathered to- 
gcther all the chosen men of Israel—(See ch. 5.1.) The 
object of this second assembly was to commence a national 
movement for establishing the ark in Jerusalem, after it 
had continued nearly fifty years in the house of Abina- 
dab (see on 1 Chronicles 13. 1-5). 2. from Baale of Judah 
—A very large force of picked men were selected for this 
important work, lest the undertaking might be opposed 
or obstructed by the Philistines. Besides, a great con- 
course of people accompanied them out of veneration for 
the sacred edifice. The journey ¢o Baale, which is related 
(1 Chronicles 13. 6), is here presupposed, and the historian 
describes the course of the procession from that place to 
the capital. 3. they set the ark of God upon a new 
cart—Or covered wagon (see on 1 Samuel 6.7), This was 
a hasty and inconsiderate procedure,in violation of an 
express statute (see on Numbers 4. 14, 15; 7.9; 18. 8). 

6-ll. UzzAH SMITTEN. 6. they came to Nachon’s 
threshing-floor—Or Chidon’s (1 Chronicles 13.9). The 
Chaldee version renders the words “came to the place 
prepared for the reception of the ark,’ 4. e., near the city 
of David (v.13). the oxen shook it—Or stumbled (1 Chron- 
icles 13.9), Fearing that the ark was in danger of being 
overturned, Uzzah, under the impulse of momentary 
feeling, laid hold of it to keep it steady. Whether it fell 
and crushed him, or some sudden disease attacked him, 
he fell dead upon the spot, and this melancholy occur- 
rence not only threw a cloud over the joyous scene, but 
entirely stopped the procession; for the ark was left 
where it then was, in the near neighbourhood of the 
capital, It is of importance to observe the proportionate 
severity of the punishments attending the profanation 
of the ark, The Philistines suffered by diseases, from 
which they were relieved by their oblations, because 
the kaw had not been given to them; the Beth-shemites 
also suffered, but not fatally; their error proceeded from 
ignorance or inadvertency, But Uzzah, who was a Le- 
vite, and well instructed, suffered death for his breach of 
the law. The severity of Uzzah’s fate may seem to us tog 
great for the nature and degree of the offence. But it 
does not become us to sit in judgment on the dispensa- 
tions of God; and, besides, it is apparent that the Divine 
purpose was to inspire awe of His majesty, a submission 
to His law, and a profound veneration for the symbols 
and ordinances of His worship. 9. David was afraid 
of the Lord that day, &c.—His feelings on this alarming 
judgment were greatly excited on various accounts, 
dreading that the displeasure of God had been provoked 
by the removal of the ark, that the punishment would 
be extended to himself and people, and that they might 
fall into some error or neglect during the further convey- 
ance of the ark, He resolved, therefore, to wait for more 
light and direction as to the path of duty. An earlier 
consultation by Urim would have led him right at the 
first, whereas in this perplexity and distress, he was reap- 
ing the fruits of inconsideration and neglect. 11. Obede 
edom the Gittite—A Levite (1 Chronicies 15, 18, 21, 24; 16. 
5; 26.4). He is called a Gittite, either from his residence 





David Proposes to Build the Temple. 


~at Gath, or more probably from Gath- aa oe one of the 
Levitical cities (Joshua 21, 24, 25). 
~ 12-19. Davip AFTERWARDS BRINGS THE ARK TO ZION. 
12. it was told King David, saying, The Lord hath 
‘blessed the house of Obed-edom and all that per- 
taineth unto him, because of the ark of God—The 
lapse of three months not only restored the agitated 
mind of the monarch toa tranquil and settled tone, but 
led to a discovery of his former error. Having learned 
that the ark was kept in its temporary resting-place not 
‘only without inconvenience or danger, but with great 
advantage, he resolved forthwith to remove it to the 
capital, with the observance of all due form and solem- 
nity (1 Chronicles 15. 1-13), It was transported now on the 
shoulders of the priests, who had been carefully prepared 
for the work, and the procession was distinguished by 
extraordinary solemnities and demonstrations of joy. 
13. when they that bare the ark had gone six paces— 
Some think that four altars were hastily raised for the 
offering of sacrifices at the distance of every six paces 
(but see 1 Chronicles 15. 26). 14. David danced before the 
Lord—The Hebrews, like other ancient people, had their 
sacred dances, which were performed on their solemn 
anniversaries and other great occasions of commemorat- 
ing some special token of the Divine goodness and favour, 
with all his might—intimating violent efforts of leap- 
ing, and divested of his royal mantle—in a state of un- 
dress—conduct apparently unsuitable to the gravity of 
age or the dignity of a king. Butit was unquestionably 
done asan act of religious homage, his attitudes and dress 
being symbolic, as they have always been in Oriental 
countries, of penitence, joy, thankfulness, and devotion. 
17. they brought the ark of the Lord, and set it in 
‘his place in the midst of the tabernacle that David 
had pitehed for it—The old tabernacle remained at 
Gibeon (1 Chronicles 16, 39; 21.29; 2 Chronicles 1. 3). Prob- 
ably not removed because it was too large for the tem- 
porary place the king had appropriated, and because 
he contemplated the building of a temple. 18. he blessed 
the people—In the double character of prophet and king 
(see on 1 Kings 8. 55,56). cake of bread—Unleavened and 
slender. good pieces of flesh—roast beef. 

20-23. MIcHAL’S BARRENNESS. Michal... came out 
to meet David, &c.—Proud of her royal extraction, she 
upbraided her husband for lowering the dignity of the 
erown, and acting more like a buffoon than aking. But 
her taunting sarcasm was repelled in a manner that 
could not be agreeable to her feelings, while it indicated 
the warm piety and gratitude of David. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-3. NATHAN APPROVES THE PURPOSE OF DAVID 
TO BUILD Gop AN House. 2. The king said unto Na- 
than the prophet, See now, I dwell in an house of 
cedar—The palace which Hiram had sent men and ma- 
terials to build in Jerusalem had been finished. It was 
magnificent for that age, though made wholly of wood: 
houses in warm countries not being required to possess 
the solidity and thickness of walls which are requisite for 
dwellings in regions exposed to rain and cold. Cedar was 
the rarest and most valuable timber. The elegance and 
splendour of his own royal mansion, contrasted with the 
mean and temporary tabernacle in which the ark of God 
was placed, distressed the pious mind of David. 3. Na- 
than said to the king, Go, do all that is in thine heart— 
The piety of the design commended it to the prophet’s 
mind, and he gave his hasty approval and encouragement 
to the royal plans. The prophets, when following the im- 
pulse of their own feelings, or forming conjectural opin- 
jons, fell into frequent mistakes, (See on 1 Samuel 16.6; 
2 Kings 4. 27.) 

4-17. GoD APPOINTS HIS SUCCESSOR TO BuILD IT, 4-17. 
it came to pass that night, that the word of the Lord 
came unto Nathan—The command was given to the 
prophet on the night immediately following; i. e., before 
David could either take any measures or incur any ex- 
penses. 11. Also the Lord telleth thee that he will make 
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thee an house—As a reward for his pious purpose, God 
would increase and maintain the family of David. and 
secure the succession of the throne to his dynasty. 12. I 
will set up thy seed after thee, &c.—It is customary for 
the eldest son born after the father’s succession to the throne 
to succeed him in his dignity as king. David had several 
sons by Bath-sheba born after his removal to Jerusalem 
(ch. 5. 14-16; ef. 1 Chronicles 3.5). But by a special ordin- 
ance and promise of God his successor was to be a son 
born after this time; and the departure from the estab- 
lished usage of the East in fixing the succession, can be 
accounted for on no other known ground, except the fulfil- 
ment of the Divine promise. 13. He shall build an 
house for my name; and I will establish the throne of 
his kingdom for ever—This declaration referred, in its 
primary application, to Solomon, and to the temporal 
kingdom of David’s family. Butina larger and sublimer 
sense, it was meant of David’s Son of another nature. 
(Heb. 1. 8.) 

18-29. DAVID’S PRAYER AND THANKSGIVING. 18. Then 
went King David in, and sat before the Lord—Sitting 
was anciently an attitude for worship, (Exodus 17.12; 1 
Samuel 4.18; 1 Kings 19.4.) As to the particular attitude 
David sat, most probably, upon his heels, It was the pos- 
ture of the ancient Egyptians before the shrines; it is the 
posture of deepest respect before a superior in the East. 
Persons of highest dignity sit thus when they do sit in the 
presence of kings; and it is the only sitting attitude as- 
sumed by the modern Mohammedans in their places and 
rites of devotion. 19. is this the manner of man, O 
Lord ?—i. e., is it customary for men to show such conde- 
scension to persons so humbleasIam? (See on 1 Chroni- 
cles 17.17.) 20. what can David say more unto theet— 
i.e., my obligations are greater than I can express, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1,2. DAvrip SUBDUES THE PHILISTINES, AND MAKES 
THE MOABITES TRIBUTARY. 1. David took Metheg-am- 
mah out of the hand of the Philistines—That is, Gath 
and her suburban towns, (1 Chronicles 18,1.) That town 
had been “a bridle’? by which the Philistines kept the 
people of Judah in check, David used it now as a barrier 
to repress that restless enemy. 2. he smote Moab, and 
measured them with a line—This refers to a well-known 
practice of Eastern kings, to command their prisoners of 
war, particularly those who, notorious for the atrocity of 
their crimes, or distinguished by the indomitable spirit 
of their resistance, had greatly incensed the victors, to lie 
down on the ground, and then put to death a certain por- 
tion of them, which was determined by lot, but most 
commonly by a measuring line. Our version makes him 
put two-thirds to death, and spare one-third, The Sep- 
tuagint and Vulgate make one-half. This war usage was 
not, perhaps, usually practised by the people of God; bat 
Jewish writers assert that the cause of this particular 
severity against this people was their having massacred 
David’s parents and family, whom he had, during his 
exile, committed to the king of Moab. 

$-14. Her SMITES HADADEZER AND THE SYRIANS, 3. 
Zobah—(1 Chronicles 18, 3). This kingdom was bounded 
on the east by the Euphrates, and it extended westward 
from that river, perhaps as far north as Aleppo, It was 
long the chief among the petty kingdoms of Syria, and 
its king bore the hereditary title of Hadadezer or Hadar- 
ezer (Hadad—helped). as he went to recover his bore 
der at the river Euphrates—In accordance with the 
promises God made to Israel that he would give them all 
the country as far a's the Euphrates. (Genesis 15.18; Num- 
bers 24.17.) In the first campaign David signally defeated 
him, and, besides a great number of foot-prisoners, took 
from him an immense amount of booty in chariots and 
horses; reserving only a small number of the latter, he 
hamstrung the rest. The reason of this mutilation was, 
that, horses being forbidden to the Hebrews, both in war 
and agriculture, it was of no use to keep them; and their 
neighbours placing much dependence on cavalry, but 
having, for want of a native breed, to procure them by 
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purchase, the greatest damage that could be done to such 
enetnies was to render their horses unserviceable in war. 
(See also Genesis 46.6; Joshua 11.6,9.) A king of Damas- 
-eene-Syria came to his succour—but Dayid routed those 
auxiliary forces also, took possession of their country, 
put garrisons into their fortified towns, and made them 
tributary. 9. Toi, king of Hamath—Ccele-Syria; north- 
wards, it extended to the city Hamath on the Orontes, 
which was the capital of the country. The Syrian prince 
heing deiivered from the dread of a dangerous neighbour, 
sent his son with valuable presents to David to congratu- 
late him on his victories, and solicit his alliance and pro- 
tection. Joram—Or Hadoram. (1 Chronicles 18,10.) U1. 
which also King David did dedicate unto the Lord— 
Eastern princes have always been accustomed to hoard 
up vast quantities of gold. This is the first instance of a 
practice uniformly followed by David of reserving, after 
defraying expenses and bestowing suitable rewards upon 
his soldiers, the remainder of the spoil taken in war, to 
accumulate for the grand project of his life—the erection 
of a national temple at Jerusalem, 13. David gat him 
n name when he returned from smiting of the Syrians 
—Instead of Syrians, the Sept, version reads Edomites, 
which is the true reading, as is evident fromv.14. This 
conquest made by the army of David, was due to the 
skilful generalship and gallantry of Abishai and Joab, 
(1 Chronicles 18, 12; cf. Psalm 60,, title.) The valley was the 
ravine of salt (the Ghor), adjoining the Sal€ Mountain, at 
the south-western extremity of the Dead Sea, separating 
the ancient territories of Judah and Edom. [RoBINson,] 
15-18. Tiis REIGN, 15. David executed Judgment and 
justice unto all his people—Though involved in foreign 
wars, he maintained an excellent system of government 
at home, the most eminent men of the age composing his 
cabinet of ministers. 16. Joab was over the host—By 
virtue of a special promise (ch. 5,8), recorder—Histori- 
ographer or daily annalist, an office of great trust and im- 
portance in Eastern countries, 17. Zadok ,. , and Abia- 
thar... were the priests—On the massacre of the priests 
at Nob, Saul conferred the priesthood on Zadok, of the 
family of Eleazar (1 Chronicles 6.50), while David aec- 
knowledged Abiathar, of Ithamar’s family, who fled to 
him. The two high priests exercised their office under 
the respective princes to whom they were attached. But, 
on David’s obtaining the kingdom over all Israel, they 
both retained their dignity; Abiathar officiating at Jeru- 
salem, and Zadok at Gibeon, (1 Chronicles 16.39.) 18. 
Cherethites—i, ¢., Philistines. (Zephaniah 2,5.) Peleth- 
ites—From Pelet. (1 Chronicles 12.3.) They were the 
valiant men who, having accompanied David during his 
exile among the Philistines, were made his body-guard, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-12. DAVID SENDS FOR MEPHIBOSHETH, 1. David 
said, Is there yet any that Is left of the house of Saul— 
On inquiry, Saul’s land steward was found, who gave in- 
formation that there still survived Mephibosheth, a son 
of Jonathan, who was five years old at his father’s death, 
and whom David, then wandering in exile, had never 
seen. His lameness (ch. 4.4) had prevented him from 
taking any part in the public contests of the time, Be- 
sides, according to Oriental notions, the younger son of a 
crowned monarch has a preferable claim to the sueces- 
sion over the son of a mere heir-apparent; and hence his 
name was never heard of as the rival of his uncle Ish- 
bosheth, His insignificance had led to his being lost 
sight of, and it was only through Ziba that David learned 
his existence, and the retired life he passed with one of 
the great families in transjordanic Canaan who remained 
attached to the fallen dynasty. Mephibosheth was in- 
vited to court, and a place at the royal table on public 
days was assigned him, as is still the custom with Eastern 
monarchs. Saul’s family estate, which had fallen to 
David in right of his wife (Numbers 27. 8), or been for- 
feited to the crewn by Ish-bosheth’s rebellion (ch, 12, 8), 
was provided (v.11; also ch, 19, 28), for enabling him to 
maintain an establishment suitable to his rank, and Ziba 
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appointed steward to- manage it, on the condition of re- 
ceiving one-half of the produce in remuneration of his 
labour and expense, while the other moiety was to be 
paid as rent to the owner of-the land (ch, 19, 29), 10, Ziba 
had fifteen sons and twenty servants—The mention of 
his sons and the slaves in his house was to show that 
Mephibosheth would be honoured with an equipage “as 
one of the king’ssons,”’ 12. Mephibosheth had a young 
son whose name was Micah—Whether born before or 
after his residence in Jerusalem, cannot be ascertained. 
But through him the name and memory of the excellent 
Jonathan was preserved (see on 1 Chronicles 8, 84, 85; 9. 
40, 41). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver, 1-5. DAVID’S MESSENGERS, SENT TO COMFORT 
HANUN, ARE DISGRACEFULLY TREATED, 2. David said, 
I will show kindness unto Hanun, the son of Nahash, 
as his father showed kindness unto me—It is probable 
that this was the Nahash against whom Saul waged war 
at Jabesh-gilead (1Samuel Ll. 11), David, on leaving Gath, 
where his life was exposed to danger, found an asylum 
with the king of Moab; and as Nahash, king of the Am- 
monites, was his nearest neighbour, it may be that 
during the feud between Saul and David, he, through en- 
mity to the former, was kind and hospitable to David. 
3. the princes of the children of Ammon said unto 
Hanun—Their suspicion was not warranted either by 
any overt act or by any cherished design of Dayid; it 
must have originated in their knowledge of the denun- 
ciations of God’s law against them (Deuteronomy 23. 8-6), 
and of David’s policy in steadfastly adhering to if. 4. 
Hanun took David's servants and shaved off the one- 
half of their beards—F rom the long flowing dress of the 
Hebrews and other Orientals, the curtailment of their 
garments must have given them an aspect of gross indeli- 
cacy and ludicrousness. Besides, a knowledge of the ex- 
traordinary respect and value which has always been at- 
tached, and the gross insult that is implied in any indig- 
nity offered, to the beard in the East, will account for the 
shame which the deputies felt, and the determined spirit 
of revenge which burst out in all Israel on learning the 
outrage. Two instances are related in the modern history 
of Persia, of similar insults by kings of haughty and im- 
perious temper, involving the nation in war; and we 
need not, therefore, be surprised that Dayid vowed re- 
venge for this wanton and public outrage. 5. Tarry at 
Jericho—Or in the neighbourhood, after crossing the 
fords of the Jordan, 

6-14, THE AMMONITES OVERCOME, 6. when the chil- 
dren of Ammon saw that they stank before David—To 
chastise those insolent and inhospitable Ammonites, who 
had violated the common law of nations, Dayid sent a 
large army under the command of Joab, while they, in- 
formed of the impending attack, made energetic prepara- 
tions to repel it by engaging the services of an immense 
number of Syrian mercenaries. Beth-rehob—The capi- 
tal of the low-lying region between Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, Zoba—(see on ch, 8.3). of King Maachah— 
His territories lay on the other side of Jordan, near Gilead 
(Deuteronomy 8, 14). Ish-tob—i.e., the men of Tob—the 
place of Jephthah’s marauding adventures (see also 1 
Jbronicles 19.6; Psalm 60., title), As the Israelite soldiers 
poured into the Ammonite territory, that people met 
them at the frontier town of Medeba (1 Chronicles 19, 7-9), 
the native troops covering the city, while the Syrian mer- 
cenaries lay at some distance encamped in the fields, In 
making the attack, Joab divided his forces into two sep- 
arate detachments—the one of which, under the command 
of his brother, Abishai, was to concentrate its attack upon 
the city, while he himself marched against the over- 
whelming host of mercenary auxiliaries, It was a just 
and necessary war that had been forced on Israel, and 
they could hope for the blessing of God upon their arms, 
With great judgment the battle opened against the mer- 
cenaries, who could not stand against the furious onset of 
Joab, and not feeling the cause their own, consulted ther 
safety by flight. The Ammonites, who had piaced their 
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chief dependence upon a foreign aid, then retreated to en- 
trench themselves within the walls of the town. 14. So 
Joab returned and came to Jerusalem—Probably the 
season was too far advanced for entering on a siege. 
16-19. THE SYRIANS DEFEATED. 16. Hadadezer sent 
and brought out the Syrians that were beyond the 


river—This prince had enjoyed a breathing-time after ° 


his defeat (ch. 8. 3), and alarmed at the increasing power 
and greatness of David, as well as being an ally of the 
Ammonites, levied a vast army not only in Syria, but in 
Mesopotamia, to invade the Hebrew kingdom, Shobach, 
his general, in pursuance of this design, had marched his’ 
troops as far as Kelam, a border town of eastern Manas- 
seh, when David, crossing the Jordan by forced marches, 
snddenly surprised, defeated, and dispersed them, The 
result of this great and decisive victory was, that all the 

_petty kingdoms of Syria submitted and became his tribu- 
tavies (see on 1 Chronicles 19). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver.1. JoAB BESIEGES RABBAH, 1. at the time when 
kings go forth to battle—The return of spring was the 
usual time of commencing military operations. This ex- 
pedition took place the year following the war against 
the Syrians; and it was entered upon because the dis- 

aster of the former campaign having fallen chiefly upon 
the Syrian mercenaries, the Ammonites had not been 
punished for their insult to the ambassadors, David 
sent Joab and his servants ... they destroyed the 
children of Ammon—The powerful army that Joab com- 
manded ravaged the Ammonite country, and committed 
great havoc both on the people and their property, until 
having reached the capital, they besieged Rabbah—* Rab- 
bah ” denotes a great-.city. This metropolis of the Am- 
monites was situated in the mountainous tract of Gilead, 
not far from the source of the Arnon, Extensive ruins 
are still found on its site. : 

2-12. DAvip CoMMITS ADULTERY WITH BATH-SHEBA. 

.2 it came to pass im an even-tide, that David arose 
from off his bed—The Hebrews, like other Orientals, 
rose at daybreak, and always took a nap during the heat 
of the day, and afterwards they lounged in the cool.of the 
evening on their flat-roofed terraces. It is probable that 
David had aseended to enjoy the open-air refreshment 
earlier than usual. 3. ome said—lit., he said to himself, 
“Ts not this Bath-sheba?” &c, She seems to have been a 
celebrated beauty, whose renown had already reached the 
ears of David, as happens in the East, from reports carried 
by the women from harem to harem, Bath-sheba, the 
danghter of Eliam—or Ammiel (1 Chronicles 3, 5), one 
of David’s worthies (ch. 23, 34), and son of Ahithophel,. 
4. David sent messengers, and took her—The despotic 
kings of the East, when they take a fancy for a woman, 
send an officer to the house where she lives, who an- 
nounces it to be the royal pleasure she should remove to 
the palace. An apartment is there assigned to her; and if 
she is made queen, the monarch orders the announce- 
ment to be made that he has made choice of her to be 
queen. Many instances in modern Oriental history show 
the ease and despatch with which such secondary marria- 
ges are contracted, and a new beauty added to the royal 
seraglio, But David had to make a promise, or rather an 
express stipulation, to Bath-sheba, before she complied 
with the royal will (1 Kings 1. 13, 15, 17, 28); for in addition 
to her transcendent beauty, she appears to have been a 
woman of superior talents and address in obtaining the 
object of her ambition; and in her securing that her son 
should succeed on the throne; in her promptitude to give 
notice of her pregnancy; in her activity in defeating 
Adonijah’s natural expectation of succeeding to the 
crown; in her dignity as the king’s mother ;—we see very 
strong indications of the ascendency she gained and 
maintained over David, who, perhaps, had ample leisure 
and opportunity to discover the punishment of this un- 
nappy connection in more ways than one, [TAYLOR'S 
CALMET.}) 5. the woman conceived, and sent and 
told David—Some immediate measures of concealing 
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their sin were necessary, as well for the king’s honour as 
for her safety, for death was the punishment of an adul- 
teress (Leviticus 20, 10) 8. David said to Uriah, Go 
down to thy house—This sudden recall, the manner of 
the king, his frivolous questions (v. 7), and his urgency 
for Uriah to sleep in his own house, probably awakened 
suspicions of the cause of this procedure. there fol- 
lowed him a mess of meat from the king—A portion 
of meat from the royal table, sent to one’s own house or 
lodgings, is one of the greatest compliments which an 
Eastern prince can pay. 9. But Uriah slept at the door 
of the king’s house—It is customary for servants to sleep 
in the porch or long gallery; and the guards of the He- 
brew king did the same. Whatever his secret suspicions 
might have been, Uriah’s refusal to indulge in the enjoy- 
ment of domestic pleasure, and his determination to 
sleep ‘tat the door of the king’s house,” arose (v. 11) from 
a high and honourable sense of military duty and pro- 
priety. But,doubtless, the resolution of Uriah was over- 
ruled by that Providence which brings good out of evil, 
and which has recorded this sad episode for the warning 
of the church, 

14-27. UrtAnH SLAIN, 14, 15. David wrote a letter to 
Joab, and sent it by the hand of Uriah ,. . Set Uriah 
im the fore-front of the hottest battle —The various 
arts and stratagems by which the king tried to cajole 
Uriah, till at last he resorted to the horrid crime of mur- 
der—the cold-blooded cruelty of despatching the letter by 
the hands of the gallant but much-wronged soldier him- 
self, the enlistment of Joab to be a partaker of his sin, 
the heartless affectation of mourning, and the indecent 
haste of his marriage with Bath-sheba, have left an 
indelible stain upon the character of David, and ex- 
hibit a painfully humiliating proof of the awful lengths 
to which the best of men may go when they want the re- 
straining grace of God, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-4. NATHAN’S PARABLE. 1. the Lord sent 
Nathan unto David—The use of parables is a favourite 
style of speaking amongst Oriental people, especially in 
the conveyance of unwelcome truth. This exquisitely - 
pathetic parable was founded on a common custom of 
pastoral people who have pet lambs, which they bring up 
with their children, and which they address in terms of 
endearment. The atrocity of the real, however, far ex- 
ceeded that of the fictitious offence, 5. the man that hath 
done this thing shall surely die—This award was more 
severe than the case deserved, or than was warranted by 
the Divine statute (Exodus 22,1). The sympathies of the 
king had been deeply enlisted, his indignation aroused, 
but his conscience was still asleep; and at the time when 
he was most fatally indulgent to his own sins, he was 
most ready to condemn the delinquencies and errors of 
others, 

7-233. Hi APPLIES IT TO DAVID, WHO CONFESSES His 
SIN, AND IS PARDONED. 7. Nathan said to David, Thou 
art the man—These awful words pierced his heart, 
aroused his conscience, and brought him to his knees, 
The sincerity and depth of his penitent sorrow are 
evinced by the Psalms he composed [82, ; 51.; 103]. He was 
pardoned, so far as related to the restoration of the Di- 
vine favour. But as from his high character for piety, and 
his eminent rank in society, his deplorable fall was ¢al- 
culated to do great injury to the cause of religion, it was 
necessary that God should testify his abhorrence of sin 
by leaving even his own servant to reap the bitter tem- 
poral fruits. David was not himself doomed, according to 
his own view of what justice demanded (v, 5); but he had 
to suffer a quadruple expiation in the successive deaths 
of four sons, besides a lengthened train of other evils. 8.1 
gave thee thy master’s house, and thy master’s wives 
—The phraseology means nothing more than that God in 
his providence had given David, as king of Israel, every 
thing that was Saul’s. The history furnishes conclusive 
evidence that he never actually married any of the wives 
of Saul. But the harem of the preceding king belongs, 
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according to Oriental notions, as a part of the regalia to 
his successor, 11. I will raise up evil against thee out 
of thine own house, &c.—The prophet speaks of God 
threatening to do what He only permitted to be done, 
The fact is, that David’s loss of character by the discovery 
of his crimes, tended, in the natural course of things, to 
diminish the respect of his family, to weaken the author- 
ity of his government, and to encourage the prevalence 
of . any disorders throughout his kingdom. 15-23, the 
Lord struck the child... and it was very sick—The 
first visible chastisement inflicted on David appeared on 
the person of that child which was the evidence and 
monument of his guilt. His domestics were surprised at 
his conduct, and in explanation of its singularity, it is 
necessary to remark that the custom in. the East is to 
leave the nearest relative of a deceased person to the full 
and undisturbed indulgence of his grief, till on the third 
or fourth day at farthest (John 11. 17), the other relatives 
and friends visit him, invite him to eat, lead him toa 
bath, bring him a change of dress, which is necessary 
from his having sat or lain on the ground. The surprise 
of David’s servants, then, who had seen his bitter anguish 
while the child was sick, arose apparently from this, that 


when he found it was dead, he who had so deeply lamented - 


arose of himself from the earth, without waiting for their 
coming about him, immediately bathed and anointed 
himself, instead of appearing as a mourner, and after 
worshiping God with solemnity, returned to his wonted 
repast, without any interposition of others. 

24,25. SOLOMON IS BorN. 24. Bath-sheba .,. barea 
son, and he ealled his name Solomon—i. e¢., peaceable, 
But Nathan gave him the name of Jedediah, by com- 
mand of God, or perhaps only as an expression of God’s 
love. This love and the noble gifts with which he was 
‘endowed, considering the criminality of the’ marriage 
from which he sprang, is a remarkable instance of Divine 
goodness and grace. 

26-31. RABBAH IS TAKEN. 26, Joab fought against 
Rabbah—The time during which this siege lasted, since 
the intercourse with Bath-sheba, and the birth of at least 
one child, if not two, occurred during the progress of it, 
probably extended over two years, 27. the city of 
waters—Rabbah, like Aroer, was divided into two parts 
—one the lower town, insulated by the winding course 
of the Jabbok, which flowed almost round it, and the 
upper and stronger town, called the royal city. “The 
first was taken by Joab, but the honour of capturing so 
strongly a fortified place as the other was an honour re- 
served for the king himself.” 28. encamp against the 
city, and take it—It has always been characteristic of 
Oriental despots to monopolize military honours; and as 
the ancient world knew nothing of the modern refine- 
ment of kings gaining victories by their generals, so Joab 
sent for David to command the final assault in person. 
A large force was levied for the purpose. David without 
much difficulty captured the royal city, and obtained 
possession of its immense wealth. lest I take the city, 
and it be called after my name—The circumstance of a 
city receiving a new name after some great person, as 
Alexandria, Constantinople, Hyderabad, is of frequent 
occurrence in the ancient and modern history of the 
East. 30. he took the king’s crown from off his head 
—While the treasures of the city were given as plunder 
to his soldiers, David reserved to himself the crown, 
which was of rarest value. Its great weight makes it 
probable that it was like many ancient crowns, not worn, 
but suspended over the head, or fixed on a canopy on the 
top of the throne. the precious stones—/TIcbrew, stone— 
was a round ball composed of pearls and other jewels, 
. which was in the crown, and probably taken out of it to 
be inserted in David’s own crown. 31. he brought forth 
the people, and put them under saws, &c. This ex- 
cessive severity and employment of tortures, which the 
Hebrews on no other occasion are recorded to have prac- 
fised, was an act of retributive justice on a people who 
were infamous for their cruelties (1 Samuel 11.2; Amos 
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CHAPTER XIII. . 


Ver. 1-5. AMNON LOVES TAMAR, 1. Tamar—Daughter 
of David by Maachah (ch. 3.3), 2. for she was a virgin 
—Unmarried daughters were kept in close seclusion from 
the company of men; no strangers, nor even their rela- 
tives of the other sex, being permitted to see them with- 
out the presence of witnesses. Of course, Amnon must 
have seen Tamar, for he had conceived a violent passion 
for her, which, though forbidden by the law (Leviticus 
18. 11), yet with the sanction of Abraham’s example (Gen- 
esis 20.12), and the common practice in neighbouring 
countries for princes to marry their half sisters, he seems 
not to have considered an improper connection. But he 
had no means of making it known to her, and the pain 
of that disappointment preying upon his mind produced 
a visible change in his appearance and health, 3. Jona- 
dab, the son of Shimeah—Or Shammah (1 Samuel 16.9). 
By the counsel and contrivance of this scheming cousin 
a plan was devised for obtaining an unrestricted inter- 
view with the object of his attachment. my brother 
Absalom/’s sister—In Eastern countries, where polygamy 
prevails, the girls are considered to be under the special 
care and protection of their uterine brother, who is the 
guardian of their interests and their honour, even more 
than their father himself (see on Genesis 34. 6-25), 

6-27. Hr DEFILES HER. 6. Amnon lay down, and 
made himself sick—The Orientals are great adepts in 
feigning sickness, whenever they have any object to ac- 
complish. let Tamar my sister come and make mea 
couple of cakes—To the king Amnon spoke of Tamar as 
“his sister,’ a term artfully designed to hoodwink his 
father; and the request appeared so natural, the delicate 
appetite of a sick man requiring to be humoured, that 
the king promised to send her, The cakes seem to have 
been a kind of fancy bread, in the preparation of which 
Oriental ladies take great delight, and Tamar, flattered 
by the invitation, lost no time in rendering the required 
service in the house of her sick brother. 12-14. do not 
force me—The remonstrances and arguments of Tamar 
were so affecting and so strong, that had not Amnon been 
violently goaded on by the lustful passion of which he 
had become the slave, they must have prevailed with 
him to desist from his infamous purpose. In bidding 
him, however, “speak to the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee,” it is probable that she urged this as 
her last resource, saying any thing she thought would 
please him, in order to escape for the present out of his 
hands. 15. Then Amnon hated her exceedingly—It is 
not unusual for persons instigated by violent and irregu- 
lar passions to go from one extreme to another, In Am- 
non’s case the sudden revulsion is easily accounted for; 
the atrocity of his conduct, with all the feelings of shame, 
remorse, and dread of exposure and punishment, now 
burst upon his mind, rendering the presence of Tamar 
intolerably painful to him, 17. bolt the door after her 
—The street door of houses in the East is always kept 
barred—the bolts being of wood. In the great mansions, 
where a porter stands at the outside, this precaution is 
dispensed with; and the circumstance, therefore, of a 
prince giving an order so unusual shows the yehement 
perturbation of Amnon’s mind, 18, a garment of divers 
colonurs—As embroidery in ancient times was the occu- 
pation or pastime of ladies of the highest rank, the pos- 
session of these parti-coloured garments was a mark of 
distinction; they were worn exclusively by young women 
of royal condition. Since the art of manufacturing cloth 
stuffs has made so great progress, dresses of this varie- 
gated description are more common in the East. 19. 
Tamar put ashes on her head, and rent her garment 
of divers colours... laid her hand on her head, and 
went on erying—i, e., sobbing. Oriental manners would 
probably see nothing beyond a strong sense of the injury 
she had sustained, if Tamar actually rent her garments, 
But, as her veil is not mentioned, it is probable that 
Amnon had turned her out of doors without it, and she 
raised her hand with the design to conceal her face. By 
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Amnon is Slain, and Absalom Fleeth. 


these signs, especially the rending of her dist‘ nguishing 
robe, Absalom at once conjectured what had taken place, 
Recommending her to be silent about it, and not publish 
her.-own and her family’s dishonour, he took no notice 
of it to Amnon. But all the while he was in secret 
“nursing his wrath to keep it warm,” and only ‘ biding 
his time’’ to avenge his sister’s wrongs, and by the re- 
moval of the heir-apparent perhaps further also his am- 
bitious designs. 20. So Tamar remained desolate in 
her brother Absalom’s house—He was her natural pro- 
tector, and the children of polygamists lived by them- 
selves, as if they constituted different families. 23. Abe 
salom had sheep-shearers in Baal-hazor, which is be- 
side Ephraim—aA sheep-shearing feast is a grand occa- 
sion in the East. Absalom proposing to give such an 
entertainment at his estate in Baal-hazor, about eight 
miles north-east of Jerusalem, near a town called Ephraim 
(Joshua 11. 10), he first invited the king and his court; but 
the king declining, on account of the heavy expense to 
which the reception of royalty would subject him, Ab- 
salom then limited the invitation to the king’s sons, 
which David the more readily agreed to, in the hope that 
it might tend to the promotion of brotherly harmony 
and union. 

28-36. AMNON IS SLAIN. 28. Absalom had commanded 
his servants, saying, When Amnon’s heart is merry 
with wine... kill him, fear not—On a preconcerted 
signal from their master, the servants, rushing upon Am- 
non, slew him at the table, while the rest of the brothers, 
horror-struck, and apprehending a general massacre, fled 
in affrighted haste to Jerusalem. 29. Every man gat 
him upon his mule—This had become the favourite 
equipage of the great. King David himself had a state 
mule (1 Kings 1.33). The Syrian mules are, in activity, 
strength, and capabilities, still far superior to ours. 30. 
tidings came to David, saying, Absalom hath slain all 
the king’s sons—It was natural that in the consternation 
and tumult caused by so atrocious a deed, an exaggerated 
report should reach the court, which was plunged into 
the depths of grief and despair, But the information of 
Jonadab, who seems to have been privy to the design, and 
the arrival of the other princes, made known the real ex- 
tent of the catastrophe. 

37-39. ABSALOM FLEES TO TALMAI. 37. Absalom fied, 
and went to Talmai—The law as to premeditated mur- 
der (Numbers 35. 21) gave him no hope of remaining 
with impunity in his own country; the cities of refuge 
could afford him no sanctuary, and he was compelled to 
leave the kingdom, taking refuge at the court of Geshur, 
with his maternal grandfather, who would, doubtless, ap- 
prove of his conduct. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-21. JoaB INSTRUCTS A WOMAN OF TEKOAH. 2. 
Joab sent to Tekoah, and fetched a wise woman—The 
king was strongly attached to Absalom; and having now 
got over his sorrow for the violent death of Amnon, was 
desirous of again enjoying the society of his favourite 
son, who had now been three long years absent. But a 
dread of public opinion and a regard to the public inter- 
ests made him hesitate about recalling or pardoning his 
guilty son; and Joab, whose discerning mind perceived 
this struggle between parental affection and royal duty, 
devised a plan for relieving the scruples, and, at the same 
time, gratifying the wishes, of his master. Having pro- 
eured a countrywoman of superior intelligence and ad- 
dress, he directed her to seek an audience of the king, and 
by soliciting his royal interposition in the settlement of 
a domestic grievance, convinced him that the life of a 
murderer might in some cases be saved, Tekoah was 
about twelve miles south of Jerusalem, and six south of 
Bethlehem; and the design of bringing a woman from 
such a distance was to prevent either the petitioner being 
known, or the truth of her story easily investigated. Her 
speech was in the form of a parable—the circumstances— 
the language—the manner—well suited to the occasion, 
represented a case as like Davia’s as it was policy tomake 
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Joab Sent to Bring Absalom Home. 


it, so as not to be prematurely discovered. Having got 
the king pledged, she avowed it to be her design to satisfy 
the royal conscience, that in pardoning Absalom he was 
doing nothing more than he would have done in the case 
of a stranger, where there could be no imputation of par- 
tiality. The device succeeded; David traced its origin to 
Joab; and, secretly pleased at obtaining the judgment of 
that rough, but generally sound-thinking soldier, com- 
missioned him to repair to Geshur and bring home his 
exiled son. %. they shall quench my coal which is 
left—The life of man is compared in Scripture toa light. 
To quench the light of Israel (ch. 21.17) is to destroy the 
king’s life; to ordain a lamp for any one (Psalm 182. 17) is 
to grant him posterity; to quench a coal signifies here 
the extinction of this woman’s only remalning hope that 
the name and family of her husband would be preserved. 
The figure is a beautiful one; a coal live, but lying under 
a heap of embers—all that she had to rekindle her fire— 
to light her lumpin Israel. 9. the woman said... O 
king, the iniquity be on me—i, ¢., the iniquity of arrest- 
ing the course of justice and pardoning a homicide, whom 
the Goel was bound to slay wherever he might find him, 
unless in a city of refuge. This was exceeding the royal 
prerogative, and acting in the character of an absolute 
monarch. The woman’s language refers to a common 
precaution taken by the Hebrew judges and magistrates, 
solemnly to transfer from themselves the responsibility 
of the blood they doomed to be shed, either to the accusers 
or the criminals (ch. 1. 16; 3. 28); and sometimes the ac- 
ecusers took it upon themselves (Matthew 27. 25), 13-17. 
Wherefore, then, hast thou thought such a thing 
against the people of God, &c.—Her argument may be 
madeclear in the following paraphrase:—You havegranted 
me the pardon of a son who had slain his brother, and yet 
you will not grant to your subjects the restoration of Ab- 
salom, whose criminality is not greater than my son’s, 
Since he killed his brother in similar circumstances of 
provocation. Absalom has reason to complain that he is 
treated by his own father more sternly and severely than 
the meanest subject in the realm; and the whole nation 
will have cause for saying that the king shows more at- 
tention to the petition of a humble woman than to the 
wishes and desires of a whole kingdom, The death of my 
son is a private loss to my family, while the preservation 
of Absalom is the common interest of all Israel, who now 
look to him as your successor on the throne. 

22-33... JOAB BRINGS ABSALOM TO JERUSALEM, 22. 
To-day thy servant knowcth that I have found grace 
in thy sight—Joab betrays not a little selfishness amid 
his professions of joy at this act of grace to Absalom, and 
flattered himself that he now brought both father and son 
under lasting obligations. In considering this act of 
David, many extenuating circumstances may be urged in 
favour of it; the provocation given to Absalom ; his being 
now ina country where justice could not overtake him; 
the risk of his imbibing a love for heathen prinviples and 
worship; the safety and interests of the Hebrew kingdom; 
together with the strong predilection of the Hebrew peo- 
ple for Absalom, as represented by the stratagem of Joab; 
these considerations form a plausible apology for David’s 
grant of pardon to his bloodstained son, But, in grant- 
ing this pardon, he was acting in the character of an Ori- 
ental despot rather than a constitutional king of Israel, 
The feelings of the father triumphed over the duty of the 
king, who, as the supreme magistrate, was bound to ex- 
ecute impartial justice on every murderer, by the express 
law of God (Genesis 9.6; Numbers 35. 30, 31), which he had 
no power to dispense with (Deuteronomy 18.18; Joshua 
1.8; 1 Samuel 10.25), 25, But in all Israel there was 
none to be so much praised as Absalom for his beauty 
—This extraordinary popularity arose not only from his 
high spirit and courtly manners, but from his uncom- 
monly handsome appearance—one distinguished feature 
of which, seemingly an object of great admiration, was a 
profusion of beautiful hair, Its extraordinary luxuriance 
compelled him to cut it “‘at every year’s end;” Uit., “at 
times,” from time to time,’ when it was found to weigh 
200 shekels—equal to 112 oz, troy; butas ‘‘the weight was 
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Absalom Steals the Hearts of Israel. 2 SAMUEL 


after the king’s shekel,” which was less than the common 
shekel, the rate has been reduced as low as 8 Ibs, 2 02. 
(BocHART], and even less by others. 28. So Absalom 
dwelt two full years in Jerusalem, and saw not the 
king’s face—W hatever error David committed in author- 
izing the recall of Absalom, he displayed great prudence 
and command over his feelings afterwards—for his son 
was not admitted into his father’s presence, but was con- 
fined to his own house, and the society of his own family. 
This slight severity was designed to bring him to sincere 
repentance, on perceiving that his father had not fully 
pardoned him, as well as to convince the people of David’s 
abhorrence of his crime. Not being allowed to appear at 
court, or to adopt any state, the courtiers kept aloof; even 
his cousin did not deem it prudent to go into his society. 
For two full years his liberty was more restricted, and his 
life more apart from his countrymen while living in Jeru- 
salem, than in Geshur; and he might have continued in 
this disgrace longer, had he not, by a violent expedient, 
determined (v, 30) to force his case on the attention of 
Joab, through whose kind and powerful influence a full 
reconciliation was effected between him and his father. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-9. ABSALOM STEALS THE HEARTS OF ISRAEL, 1. 
Absalom prepared him chariots and horses, and fifty 
men to run before him—This was assuming thestateand 
equipage of a prince. The royal guards, called runners, 
avant-couriers, amounted to fifty (1 Kings 1.5), The char- 
iot, as the Hebrew indicates, was of a magnificent style; 
and the horses, a novelty among the Hebrew people, only 
introduced in that age as an appendage of royalty (Psalm 
82.9; 66.12), formed a splendid retinue, which would make 
him “the observed of all observers.” 2. Absalom rose 
up early, and stood before the way of the gate—Public 
business in the East is always transacted early in the 
morning—the kings sitting an hour or more to hear causes 
or receive petitions, in a court held anciently, and in many 
places still, in the open air at the city gateway; so that, as 
those whose circumstances led them to wait on King Da- 
vid required to be in attendance on his morning levees, 
Absalom had to rise up early and stand beside the way of 
the gate. Through the growing infirmities of age, or the 
occupation of his government with foreign wars, many 
private causes had long lain undecided, and a deep feeling 
of discontent prevailed amongst the people, This dissat- 
isfaction was artfully fomented by Absalom, who ad- 
dressed himself to the various suitors, and after briefly 
hearing their tale, gratified every one with a favourable 
opinion of his case. Studiously concealing his ambitious 
designs, he expressed a wish to be invested with official 
power, only that he might accelerate the course of justice 
and advance the public interests, His professions had an 
air of extraordinary generosity and disinterestedness; 
and, together with his fawning arts in lavishing civilities 
on all, made him a popular favourite. Thus, by forcing a 
contrast between his own display of public spirit and the 
dilatory proceedings of the court, he created a growing 
disgust with his father’s government, as weak, careless, 
or corrupt, and seduced the affections of the multitude, 
who neither penetrated the motive nor foresaw the ten- 
dency of his conduct. 7. after forty years—It is gene- 
rally admitted that an error has here crept into the text, 
and that instead of forty, we should read with the Syriac 
and Arabic versions, and Josephus, “four years”’—i. e., 
after Absalom’s return to Jerusalem, and his beginning to 
practice the base arts of gaining popularity. my vow 
which Ihave vowed unto the Lord—During his exile 
in Geshur; and the purport of it was, that whenever God’s 
providence should pave the way for ‘his re-establishment 
in Jerusalem, he would offer a sacrifice of thanksgiving. 
Hebron was the spot selected for the performance of this 
vow, ostensibly as being his native place (ch. 3,3), anda 
famous high place, where sacrifices were frequently offered 
before the temple was built; but really as being in many 
respects the most suitable for the commencement of his 
rebellious enterprise, David, who always encouraged 
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XV; XVI. David Flees from Jerusavem. — 
piety, and desired tosee religious engagements puree 
performed, gave his consent and his blessing. 

10-12, HE ForMS A CONSPIRACY. 10. Absalomsent apide 
throughout all the tribes of Israel—These emissaries 
were to sound the inclination of the people, to further 
the interests of Absalom, and exhort all the adherents of 
his party to be in readiness to join his standard as soon as 
they should hear that he had been proclaimed king. As 
the summons was to be made by the sound of trumpets, 
it is probable that care had been taken to have trumpeters 
stationed on the heights, and at convenient stations—a 
mode of announcement that would soon spread the news 
over all the country of his inauguration to the throne, 
11. with Absalom went two hundred men that were 
called—From their quality, reputation, and high stand- 
ing, such as would create the impression that the king 
patronized the movement, and, being aged and infirm, 
was willing to adopt his eldest and noblest son to divide 
with him the cares and honours of government. 12, Ab-= 
salom sent for Ahithophel—who he knew was ready to 
join the revolt, through disgust and revenge, as Jewish 
writers assert, at David’s conduct towards Bath-sheba, 
who was his grand-daughter, Giloh—Near Hebron, the 
conspiracy was strong—The rapid accession of one place 
after another in all parts of the kingdom to the party of 
the insurgents, shows that deep and general dissatisfaction 
existed at this time against the person and government 
of David, The remnant of Saul’s partisans—the unhappy 
affair of Bath-sheba—the overbearing insolence. and 
crimes of Joab—negligence and obstruction in the admin- 
istration of justice, were some of the principal causes that 
contributed tothe success of this widespread insurrection. 

13-37. DAVID FLEES FROM JERUSALEM, 14. David said, 
Arise, and let us Hlee—David, anxious for the preserva- 
tion of the city which he had beautified, and confiding in 
a greater support throughout the country, wisely resolved 
on leaving Jerusalem. 18. all the Gittites, six hundred 
men—These were a body of forcign guards, natives of Gath, 
whom David, when in the country of the Philistines, had 
enlisted in his service, and kept around his person, Ad- 
dressing their commander, Ittai, he made a searching 
trial of their fidelity in bidding them (v.19) abide with the 
new king. 23. the brook Kidron—A winter torrent that 
flows through the valley between the city and the eastern 
side of the Mount of Olives. 24. Zadok and all the Le- 
vites bearing the ark—Knowing the strong religious 
feelings of the aged king, they brought it to accompany 
him in his distress. But as he could not doubt that both 
the ark and their sacred office would exempt them from 
the attacks of the rebels, he sent them back with it—not 
only that they might not be exposed to the perils of un- 
certain wandering—for he seems to place more confidence 
in the symbol of the Divine presence than in God Him- 
self—but that, by remaining in Jerusalem, they might 
render him greater service by watching the enemy’s move- 
ments, 30. David went up by the ascent of Mount 
Olivet—The same pathway over that mount has been fol- 
lowed ever since that memorable day. had his head 
covered—with a mourning wrapper. The humility and 
resignation of David marked strongly his sanctified spirit, 
induced by contrition for his transgressions, He had 
fallen, but it was the fall of the upright; and he rose 
again, submitting himself meekly in the mean time tothe 
willof God. [CHALMERS,] 31. David said, Turn, O Lord, 
the counsel of Ahithophel—This senator being the main- 
stay of the conspiracy. 32. when David was come to 
the top of the mount, where he worshipped—Looking 
towards Jerusalem, where were the ark and tabernacle. 
Hushai the Archite—A native of Archi, on the frontiers 
of Benjamin and Ephraim (Joshua 16, 2), Comparing the 
prayer against Ahithophel with the counsel to Hushai, 
we see how strongly a spirit of fervent piety was com- 
bined in his character with the devices of an active and 
far-secing policy. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-4. ZrBA, BY FALSE SUGGESTIONS, CLAIMS His 
MASTER’S INHERITANCE. 1. Ziba the servant of Mephi- 





Shimei Curses David. 


bosheth met him—This crafty man, anticipating the cer- 
tain failure of Absalom’s conspiracy, took steps to pre- 
pare for his future advancement on the restoration of the 
king. a bottle of wine—A large goat-skin vessel. Its 
size made the supply of wine proportioned to the rest of 
his present. 2. The asses be for the king’s household 
to ride on—The royal fugitives were moving on foot, not 
from inability to procure conveyances, but as being suit- 
able to their present state of humiliation and penitence. 
3. To-day shall the house of Israel restore the king- 
dom of my father—Such a hope might not unnaturally 
arise at this period of civil distraction, that the family of 
David would destroy themselves by their mutual broils, 
and the people reinstate the old dynasty, There was an 
air of plausibility in Ziba’s story. Many, on whom the 
king had conferred favours. were now deserting him; no 
wonder, therefore, that in the excitement of momentary 
feeling, believing, on the report of a slanderer, Mephibo- 
sheth to be among the number, he pronounced arash and 
unrighteous judgment by which a great injury was 
inflicted.on the character and intcrests of a devoted 
friend. 

5-19. SHIMEI CURSES DAviIp, 5, When King David 
came to Bahurim—aA city of Benjamin (ch. 3. 16; 19. 16). 
It is, however, only the confines of the district that are 
here meant. Shimei, a man of the family of Sauni—The 
misfortune of his family, and the occupation by Dayid of 
what they considered their rightful possessions, afforded 
& natural, if not a justifiable cause for this ebullition of 
rude insults and violence. He upbraided Dayid as an 
ambitious usurper, and charged him, as one whose mis- 
deeds had recoiled upon his own head, to surrender a 
throne to which he was not entitled. His language was 
that of a man incensed by the wrongs that he conceived 
had been done to his house. David was guiltless of the 
erime of which Shimei accused him; but his conscience 
reminded him of other flagrant iniquities, and he, there- 
fore, regarded the cursing of this man as a chastisement 
from heaven. His answer to Abishai’s proposal evinced 
the spirit of deep and humble resignation—the spirit of a 
man who watched the course of Providence, and acknow- 
ledged Shimei as the instrument of God’s chastening 
hand, One thing is remarkable, that he acted more inde- 
pendently of the sons of Zeruiah in this season of great 
distress than he could often muster courage todoin the 
days of his prosperity and power. 13. threw stones at. 
him—As a mark of contempt and insult, cast dust—As 
if to add insult to injury, clouds of dust were thrown by 
this disloyal subject in the path of his unfortunate sove- 
reign. went along the hill’s side over against him—As 
he descended the rough road on the eastern side of the 
Mount of Olives, “‘ went along the side’’—lit., the rib of 
the hill, 14. refreshed themselves there—i, ¢., in the 
city of Bahurim. 15-19. Hushai said umto Absalom, 
God save the king—Hushai’s devotion to David was so 
well known, that his presence in the camp of the conspir- 
ators excited great surprise. Professing, however, with 
great address, to consider it his duty to support the cause 
which the course of Providence and the national will 
had seemingly decreed should triumph, and urging his 
friendship for the father as a ground of confidence in his 
fidelity to the son, he persuaded Absalom ef his sin- 
cerity, and was admitted amongst the councillors of the 
new king. 

20-23. AHITHOPHEL’S COUNSEL. 20, Give counsel 
among you what we shall do—This is the first cabinet 
conncil on record, although the deference paid to Ahitho- 
phel gave him the entire direction of the proceedings. 
21. Ahithophel said unto Absalom—This councillor saw 
that now the die was cast; half measures would be inex- 
pedient; and to cut off all possibility of reconciliation 
between the king and his rebellious son, gave this atro- 
cious advice regarding the treatment of the royal women 
who had been left in charge of the palace. Women being 
held sacred, are generally left inviolate in the casualties 
of war. The history of the East affords only one parallel 
to this infamous outrage of Absalom. 


2 SAMUEL XVII. 


Ahithophel's Counsel Overthrowm. . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-14. AHITHOPHEL’S COUNSEL OVERTHROWN BY 
HusHAlI. 1. Moreover Ahithophel said unto Absalom 
—The recommendation to take prompt and decisive 
measures before the royalist forces could be collected and 
arranged, evinced the deep political sagacity of this coun= 
cillor. The adoption of his advice would have extin- 
guished the cause of David; and it affords a dreadful 
proof of the extremities to which the heartless prince 
was, to seeure his ambitious objects, prepared to go, that 
the parricidal counsel ‘pleased Absalom well, and all the 
elders of Israel.” It was happily overruled, however, by 
the address of Hushai, who saw the imminent danger to 
which it would expose the king and the royal cause. He 
dwelt upon the warlike character and military experience 
of the old king—represented him and his adherents as 
mighty men, who would fight with desperation; and 
who, most probably, secured in some stronghold, would 
be beyond reach, while the smallest loss of Absalom’s 
men at the outset might be fatal to the suecess of the con- 
spiracy. But his dexterity was chiefly displayed in that 
part of his counsel which recommended a general levy 
throughout the country; and that Absalom should take 
command of it in person—thereby flattering at once the 
pride and ambition of the usurper., The bait was caught 
by the vainglorious and wicked prince. 12. we will 
light upon him as the dew falleth upon the ground— 
No image could have symbolized the sudden onset of an 
enemy so graphically to an Oriental mind as the silent, 
irresistible, and rapid descent of this natural moisture on 
every field and blade of grass, 13, all Israel shall bring 
ropes to that city—In besieging a town, hooks or cranes 
were often thrown upon the walls or turrets, by which, 
with ropes attached to them, the besiegers, uniting all 
their force, pulled down the fortifications in a mass of 
ruins, 14. The counsel of Hushai is better than the 
counsel of Ahithophel—The reasons specified being ex- 
tremely plausible, and expressed in the strong hyperbol- 
ical language suited to dazzle an Oriental imagination, 
the council declared in fayour of Hushai’s advice; and 
their resolution was the immediate cause of the discom- 
fiture of the rebellion, although the council itself was 
only a link in the chain of causation held by the control- 
ling hand of the Lord. 

15-22. SECRET INTELLIGENCE SENT TO DAVID. 16. send 
quickly, and tell David—Apparently doubting that his 
advice would be followed, Hushai ordered secret intelli- 
gence to be conveyed to David of all that transpired, with 
an urgent recommendation to cross the Jordan without a 
moment’s delay, lest Ahithophel’s address and influence 
might produce a change on the prince’s mind, and an im- 
mediate pursuit be determined on, 17. by En-rogel— 
The fuller’s well in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, be- 
low the junction of the valley of Hinnom with that of 
Jehoshaphat. 18. and came to a man’s house in 
Bahurim, which had a well in his court—The court 
was that of the house, and the well an empty cistern, All 
the houses of the better class are furnished with such 
reservoirs, Nothing could more easily happen than that 
one of these wells, in consequence of a deficiency of 
water, should become dry; and it would then answer asa 
place of retreat, such as David’s friends found in the 
man’s house at Bahurim. The spreading of a covering 
over the well’s mouth for the drying of corn is a common 
practice, 

23-29. AHITHOPHEL HANGS HIMSELF, 23. when Ahith- 
ophel saw that his counsel was not followed—His 
vanity was wounded, his pride mortified on finding that 
his ascendency was gone; but that chagrin was aggra- 
vated by other feelings—a painful conviction that through 
the delay which had been resolved on, the cause of Absa- 
lom was lost. Hastening home, therefore, he arranged 
his private affairs, and knowing that the storm of retri- 
butive vengeance would fall chiefly upon him as the in- 
stigator and prop of the rebellion, he hanged himself. It 
may be remarked that the Israelites did not, at that time, 
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refuse the rites of sepulture even to those who died by 
their own hands. He had an imitator in Judas, who re- 
sembled him in his treason, as well as in his infamous 
end. 24. Then David came to Mahanaim—In the high 
eastern country of Gilead, the seat of Ish-bosheth’s gov- 
ernment. Absalom passed over Jordan—It is not said 
how long an interval elapsed, but there must have been 
sufficient time to make the intended levy throughout the 
kingdom, 25. Amasa—By the genealogy itappears that 
this captain stood in the same relation to David as Joab, 
both being his nephews. Of course, Amasa was Absa- 
lom’s cousin, and though himself an Israelite, his father 
was an Ishmaelite (1 Chronicles 2,17). Nahash is thought 
by some to be another name of Jesse, or according to 
others, the name of Jesse’s wife. 27. when David was 
come to Mahanaim—The necessities of the king and his 
followers were hospitably ministered to by three chiefs, 
whose generous loyalty is recorded with honour in the 
sacred narrative. Shobi—Must have been brother of 
Hanun. Disapproving, probably, of that young king’s 
outrage upon the Israelite ambassadors, he had been 
made governor of Ammon by David on the conquest of 
that country. Machir—(See ch. 9. 4.) Supposed by some 
to have been brother of Bath-sheba, and Barzillai, a 
wealthy old grandee, whose great age and infirmities 
made his loyal devotion to the distressed monarch pecu- 
liarly affecting. Thesupplies they brought—which, besides 
beds for the weary consisted of the staple produce of 
their rich lands and pastures, may be classified as fol- 
lows: eatables—wheat, barley, flour, beans, lentiles, sheep, 
and cheese; drinkables—‘‘honey and butter’ or cream, 
which, being mixed together, form a thin diluted bev- 
erage, light, cool, and refreshing. Being considered a 
luxurious refreshment (Song 4.11), the supply of it shows 
the high respect that was paid to David by his loyal and 
faithful subjects at Mahanaim. 29. in the wilderness— 
Spread out beyond the cultivated table-lands into the 
steppes of Hauran, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-4. DAVID REVIEWING THE ARMIES. 1. David 
numbered the people that were with him—The hardy 
mountaineers of Gilead came in great numbers at the 
call of their chieftains, so that, although without money 
to pay any troops, David soon found himself at the head 
of a considerable army. A pitched battle was now in- 
evitable. But so much depending on the life of the king, 
he was not allowed to take the field in person; and 
therefore divided his forces into three detachments under 
Joab, Abishai, and Ittai, the commander of the foreign 
guards. 

5-13. GrvEs THEM CHARGE OF ABSALOM. 6. wood 
of Ephraim—This wood, of course, was on the east of 
Jordan. Its name was derived, according to some, from 
the slaughter of the Ephraimites by Jephthah—according 
to others, from the connection of blood with the trans- 
jordanie Manasseh. 5. Deal gently for my sake with 
the young man, even with Absalom—This affecting 
charge, which the king gave to his generals, proceeded 
not only from his overwhelming affection for his chil- 
dren, but from his consciousness that this rebellion was 
the chastisement of his own crimes, Absalom being 
merely an instrumentin the hand of retributive Provi- 
dence ;—and also from his piety, lest the unhappy prince 
should die with his sins unrepented of. 7. the people 
of Israel were slain—This designation, together with 
the immense slaughter after mentioned, shows the large 
extent to which the people were enlisted in this unhappy 
civil contest. 8. the wood devoured more people than 
the sword—The thick forest of oaks and terebinths, by 
obstructing the flight, greatly aided the victors in the 
pursuit. 9. Absalom met the servants of David—Or 
was overtaken. “It is necessary to be continually on 
one’s guard against the branches of trees; and when the 
hair is worn in large locks floating down the back, as was 
the case with a young man of the party to which I be- 
longed, any thick boughs interposing in the path might 
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easily dislodge a rider from his seat, and catch hold of his 
flowing hair.” [HARTLEY.] Some, however, think that 
the sacred historian points not so much to the hair, as to 
the head of Absalom, which, being caught while running 
between two branches, was enclosed so firmly that he 
could not disengage himself from the hold, nor make use 
of his hands. the mule that was under him went 
away—The Orientals not having saddles like us, do not 
sit so firmly on the beasts they ride. Absalom quitting 
his hold of the bridle, apparently to release himself when 
caught in the oak, the mule escaped. 11. Joab said unto 
the man that told him, I would have given thee ten 
shekels of silver and a girdle—i,ec., would have raised 
him from the ranks to the status of a commissioned 
officer. Besides a sum of money, a girdle, curiously and 
richly wrought, was among the ancient Hebrews a mark 
of honour, and sometimes bestowed as a reward of mili- 
tary merit. This soldier, however, who may be taken as 
a fair sample of David's faithful subjects, had so great a 
respect for the king’s will, that no prospect of reward 
would have tempted him to lay violent hands on Absa- 
lom. But Joab’s stern sense of public duty, which satis- 
fied him that there could be neither safety to the king, 
nor peace to the kingdom, nor security to him and other 
loyal subjects, so long as that turbulent prince lived, over- 
came his sensibilities, and looking upon the charge given 
to the generals as more befitting a parent than a prince, 
he ventured to disobey it. 

14-32. HE IS SLAIN By JOAB. 14. he took three darts 
... and thrust them through the heart of Absalom— 
The deed, partially done by Joab, was completed by his 
body-guard. Being a violation of the expressed wish, as 
well as of all the fond paternal feelings of David, it must 
have been deeply offensive to the king, nor was it ever 
forgotten (1 Kings 2.5); and yet there is the strongest 
reason for believing that Joab, in doing it, was actuated 
by a sincere regard to the interests of David, both as a 
man and a monarch, 16. Joab blew the trumpet... , 
and held back the people—Knowing that by the death 
of the usurper there was no occasion for further blood- 
shed, he put an end to the pursuit, and thereby evinced 
the temperate policy of his conduct. However harsh and 
unfeeling to the king Joab may appear, there can be no 
doubt that he acted the part of a wise statesman in re- 
garding the peace and welfare of the kingdom more than 
his master’s private inclinations; which were opposed to 
strict Justice as well as his own interests. Absalom de- 
served to die by the Divine law (Deuteronomy 21, 18, 21), 
as wellas being an enemy to his king and country, and 
no time was more fitting than when he met that death 
in open battle.. 17. they took Absalom, and cast him 
into a great pit, and laid a very great heap of stones 
upon him—The people of the East indicate their detesta- - 
tion of the memory of an infamous person by throwing 
stones at the place where he is buried. The heap is in- 
creased by the gradual accumulation of stones which 
passers-by add to it. 18. Absalom in his lifetime had 
... reared for himself a pillar—lit., hand. In the valley 
of Jehoshaphat, on the east of Jerusalem, is a tomb or 
cenotaph, said to be this “pillar’’ or monument: it is 
twenty-four feet square, dome-topped, and reaches forty 
feetin height. This may occupy the spot, but cannot it- 
self be the work of Absalom, as it evidently bears the 
style of a later architecture. 19. Then said Ahimaaz 
... Let me... run and bear the king tidings—The 
reasons of Joab’s declining to accept Ahimaaz’s offer to 
bear intelligence of the victory to David, and afterwards 
letting him go along with another, are variously stated 
by commentators—but they are of no importance, and 
yet the alacrity of the messengers, as well as the eager 
excitement of the expectants, is graphieally described, 
23. by the way of the plain—Or “ciccar,” circle, This 
word is only used elsewhere in connection with the val- 
ley of the Jordan. It is possible that there may have been 
a place or region so called on the table-lands of Gilead, as 
the Septuagint seems to indicate. Or Mahanaim may 
have been so situated, with regard to the battle-field, as 
to be more easily accessible by a descent to the plain of 






_ Joab Causes the King 


the Jordan, than over the hills themselves, Or the word 
may signify (as EwaLp explains) a manner of quick run- 
ning. [STANLEY.] 24. David sat between the two gates 
—i. e., in the tower-house on the wall that overhung the 
gate of Mahanaim; near it was a watch-tower, on which 
a sentinel was posted, as in times of war, to notify every 
occurrence, The delicacy of Ahimaaz’s communication 
was made up by the unmistakable plainness of Cushi’s, 
The death of Absalom was a heavy trial, and it is impos- 
sible not to sympathize with the outburst of feeling by 
which David showed that all thoughts of the victory he 
had won as a king were completely sunk in the painful 
loss he had sustained as a father. The extraordinary 
ardour and strength of his affection for this worthless 
son breaks out in the redundancy and vehemence of his 
mournful ejaculations, ; 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-8. JoAB CAUSES THE KING TO CEASE MOURNING, 
3. the people gat them by stealth to the city—The ru- 
mour of the king’s disconsolate condition spread a uni- 
versal and unseasonable gloom. His troops, instead of 
being welcomed back, as a victorious army always was, 
with music and other demonstrations of public joy, slunk 
secretly and silently into the city, as if ashamed after the 
commission of some crime. 4, the king covered his 
face—One of the usual signs of mourning (see on ch. 15, 30), 
7. Thou hast shamed the faces of all thy servants—By 
withdrawing thyself to indulge in grief, as if their ser- 
vices were disagreeable and their devotion irksome to 
thee. Instead of hailing their return with joy and grati- 
tude, thou hast refused them the small gratification of 
seeing thee. Joab’s remonstrance was right and neces- 
sary, but it was made with harshness. He was one of 
those persons who spoil their important services by the 
insolence of their manners; and who always awaken a 
feeling of obligation in those to whom they render any 

services. He spoke to David in a tone of hauteur that ill 
” became a subject to show towards his king. 7. Now 
arise, go forth, and speak comfortably unto thy ser- 
wants—The king felt the truth of Joab’s reprimand; but 
the threat by which it was enforced, grounded as it was 
on the general’s unbounded popularity with the army, 
showed him to be a dangerous person; and that circum- 
stance, together with the violation of an express order 
to deal gently for his sake with Absalom, produced in 
David’s mind a settled hatred, which was strongly mani- 
fested in his last directions to Solomon, 8. the king 
arose, and sat in the gate—Appeared daily in the usual 
place for the hearing of causes. all the people came be- 
fore the king—i. e., the loyal natives who had been faith- 
ful to his government, and fought in his cause, Israel 
had fled—i. c., the adherents of Absalom, who, on his de- 
feat, had dispersed and saved themselves by flight. 

9-43. THE ISRAELITES BRING THE KING BAcK, &¢. 9. 
all the people were at strife throughout the tribes of 
Israel—The kingdom was completely disorganized. The 
sentiments of three different parties are represented in 
verses 9 and 10;—the royalists—the adherents of Absalom, 
who had been very numerous, and those who were indif- 
ferent to the Davidic dynasty. In these circumstances 
the king was right in not hastening back, as a conqueror, 
to reascend his throne. A _ re-election was, in some 
measure, necessary. He remained for some time on the 
other side of Jordan, in expectation of being invited back, 
That invitation was given, without, however, the con- 
currence of Judah; and David, disappointed and vexed 
by his own tribe’s apparent lukewarmness, despatched 
the two high priests to rouse the Judahites to take a prom- 
inent interest in hiscause. It was the act of a skilful pol- 
itician; as, Hebron having been the seat of the rebellion, 
it was graceful on his part.to encourage their return to 
allegiance and duty; it was an appeal to their honour not 
to be the last of the tribes. But this separate. message, 
and the preference given to them, occasioned an outburst 
of jealousy among the other tribes that was nearly fol- 
lowed by fatal consequences. 13. Amd say ye to Amasa, 
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&c.—This also was a dextrous stroke of policy. Duayid. 
was fully alive to the importance, for extinguishing the 
rebellion, of withdrawing from that cause the only leader 
who could keep it alive; and he, therefore, secretly inti- 
mated his intention to raise Amasa to the command of the 
army in room of Joab, whose overbearing haughtiness 
had become intolerable. The king justly reckoned, that 
from natural temper as wellas gratitude for the royal 
pardon, he would prove a more tractable servant; and 
Dayid, doubtless, intended in all sincerity to fulfil this 
promise, But Joab managed to retain his high position 
(see on ch, 20), 14. he bowed the heart of all the men 
of Judah—i, e., Amasa, who had been won over, used his 
great influence in re-attaching the whole tribe of Judah . 
to the interest of David. 15. Judah came to Gilgal—As 
the most convenient place where preparations could be 
made for bringing the king and court over the Jordan, 
16. Shimei ... and a thousand men of Benjamin 
with him—This display of his followers was to show 
what force he could raise against or in support of the 
king. Expressing the deepest regret for his former out- 
rageous conduct, he was pardoned on the spot; and al- 
though the son of Zeruiah urged the expediency of 
making this chief a public example, his officiousness was 
repulsed by David with magnanimity, and with the 
greater confidence that he felt himself now re-established 
in the kingdom (see on 1 Kings 2. 8, 9). 17. Ziba, the ser- 
vant of the house of Saul—He had deceived his master; 
and when ordered to make ready the ass for the lame 
prince to goand meet the king, slipped away by himself 
to pay court first; so that Mephibosheth, being lame, had 
to remain in Jerusalem till the king’s arrival, 18. ferry 
boat—probably rafts, which are still used on that part of 
the river, 20. Iam come the first of all the house of 
Joseph—i., e., before all the rest of Israel (Psalm 77. 15; 80, 
1; 81.5; Zechariah 10, 6), 2430. Mephibosheth came 
down to meet the king. The reception given to Mephi- 
bosheth was less creditable to David. The sincerity of 
that prince’s grief for the misfortunes of the king cannot 
be doubted. ‘“‘He had neither dressed his feet ’’—not 
taken the bath, “‘ nor trimmed his beard.” The Hebrews 
cut off the hair on the upper lip (see on Leviticus 13. 45), 
and cheeks, but carefully cherished it on the chin from 
ear toear, Besides dyeing it black or red colours, which, 
however, is the exception, and not the rule in the East, 
there are various modes of trimming it: they train it into 
a massy, bushy form, swelling and round; or they termi- 
nate it like a pyramid, in a sharp point. Whatever the 
mode, it is always trimmed with the greatest care; and 
they usually carry a small comb for the purpose. The 
neglect of this attention to his beard was an undoubted 
proof of the depth of Mephibosheth’s grief. The king 
seems to have received him upbraidingly, and not to 
have been altogether sure either of his guilt or innocence, 
It is impossible to commend the cavalier treatment, any 
more than td approve the partial award, of David in this 
ease. If he. were too hurried and distracted by the pres- 
sure of circumstances to inquire fully into the matter, he 
should have postponed his decision; for if by “ dividing 
the land” (v, 29) he meant that the former arrangement 
should be continued by which Mephibosheth was ac- 
knowledged the proprietor, and Ziba the farmer, it was a 
hardship inflicted on the owner to fix him with a tenant 
who had so grossly slandered him. But if by “dividing 
the land,” they were now to share alike, the injustice of 
the decision was greatly increased. In any view, the gen- 
erous, disinterested spirit displayed by Mephibosheth was 
worthy a son of the noble-hearted Jonathan. 31-40, 
Barzillai the Gileadite—The rank, great age, and chiv- 
alrous devotion of this Gileadite chief wins our respect, 
His declining to go to court—his recommendation of his 
son—his convoy across the Jordan, and his parting scene 
with the king, are interesting incidents. What mark of | 
royal favour was bestowed on Chimham has not been re- 
corded; but it is probable that David gave a great part of 
his personal patrimony in Bethlehem to Chimham and 
his heirs in perpetuity (Jeremiah 41,17), 35. the voice 
ofsinging men and singing women—Bands of profes- 
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sional musicians form a prominent appendage to the 
courts of Oriental princes. 37. buried by the grave of 
my father and my mother—This is an instance of the 
strong affection of people in the East towards the places 
of sepulture appropriated to their families. 40-43. the 
king went on to Gilgal, and all the people of Judah 
conducted the king, and half the people of Israel— 
Whether from impatience to move on, or from some other 
cause, David did not wait till all the tribes had arrived to 
conduct him on his return to the capital. The procession 
began as soon as Amasa had brought the Judahite escort, 
and the preference given to this tribe produced a bitter 
jealousy, which was nearly kindling a civil war fiercer 
than that which had just ended. A war of words ensued 
between the tribes—Israel resting their argument on their 
superior numbers; ‘they had ten parts in the king;” 
whereas, Judah had no more than one. Judah grounded 
their right to take the lead, on the ground of their nearer 
relationship to the king. This was a claim dangerous to 
the house of David; and it shows the seeds were already 
sown of that tribal dissension which, ere long, led to the 
dismemberment of the kingdom. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-9. SHEBA MAKES A PARTY INISRAEL. 1. Sheba 
... ® Benjamite—Though nothing is known of this man, 
he must have been a person of considerable power and 
influence, ere he could have raised so sudden and exten- 
Sive a sedition, He belonged to the tribe of Benjamin, 
where the adherents of Saul’s dynasty were still numer- 
ous, and perceiving the strong disgust of the other tribes 
with the part assumed by Judah in the restoration, his 
ill-designing heart resolved to turn it to the overthrow of 
David’s authority in Israel, every man to his tent—This 
proverbial expression may have had its foundation in the 
fact, that many of the Israelite peasantry adhered to the 
custom of the patriarchs who tilled land, and yet lived in 
tents, as Syrian peasants often do still. This was the 
usual watchword of national insurrection, and from the 
actual temper of the people, it was followed by effects 
beyond what he probably anticipated. 2. from Jordan 
even to Jerusalem—The quarrel had broken out shortly 
after the crossing of the Jordan, between Judah and the 
other tribes, who withdrew; so that Judah was left nearly 
alone to conduct the king to the metropolis. 3. the king 
took the ten women his concubines—Jewish writers 
say that the widowed queens of Hebrew monarchs were 
not allowed to marry again, but were obliged to pass the 
rest of their lives in strict seclusion. David treated his 
concubines in the same manner after the outrage com- 
mitted on them by Absalom. They were not divorced, 
for they were guiltless; but they were no longer publicly 
recognized as his wives; nor was their confinement to a 
sequestered life a very heavy doom, in a region where 
women have never been accustomed to go much abroad, 
4. Then said the king to Amasa, Assemble me the men 
of Judah within three days—Amasa is now installed in 
the command which David had promised him. The re- 
volt of the ten tribes, probably, hastened the public 
declaration of this appointment, which he hoped would 
be popular with them, and Amasa was ordered within 
three days to levy a force from Judah sufficient to put 
down the insurrection. The appointment was a blunder, 
and the king soon perceived his error. The specified time 
passed, but Amasa could not muster the men. Dreading 
the loss of time, the king gave the commission to Abishai, 
and not to Joab—a new affront, which, no doubt, wounded 
the pride of the stern and haughty old general. But he 
hustened with his attached soldiers to go as second to 
his brother, determined to take the first opportunity of 
wreaking his vengeance on his successful rival. 8. Amasa 
went before them—Having collected some forces, he by 
a rapid march overtook the expedition at Gibeon, and as- 
sumed the place of commander; in which capacity, he 
was saluted, among others, by Joab, Joab’s garment, 
that he had put on, was girded unto him—In the 
fashion of travelers and soldiers, a sword... and, as 
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XX, XX1. Amasa is Slain. 
he went forth, it fell out—i. e., out of the scabbard. 
According to Josephus, he let it drop on purpose as he 
was accosting Amasa, that stooping, as it were accident- 
ally, to pick it up, he might salute the new general with 
the naked sword in his hand, without exciting any sus- 
picion of his design. ‘He went forth” in a ceremonious 
manner to meet Amasa, now commander-in-chief, in 
order to seem to render to that officer, whom he con- 
sidered as usurping his post, a conspicuous honour and 
homage. 9, took him by the beard with the right 
hand to kiss him—This act, common with two friends on 
meeting, when one of them was come from a journey, in- 
dicates respect as well as kindliness, and the performance 
of it evinced the deep hypocrisy of Joab, who thereby put 
Amasa off his guard, No wonder, then, that while this 
act of friendly gratulation after long absence, occupied 
Amasa’s attention, he did not perceive the sword that 
was in Joab’s left hand. The action of Joab was indeed » 
high compliment, but neither suspicious nor unusual 
and to this compliment, Amasa paying attention, and no 
doubt returning it with suitable politeness, he could little 
expect the fatal event that Joab’s perfidy produced. 

10-13. AMASA IS SLAIN. 10. smote him in the fifth 
rib—The seat of the liver and bowels, where wounds are 
mortal, struck him not again—i, ¢c., despatched him at 
the first blow. 11. He that favourcth Joab, and he 
that is for David, let him go after Joab—It is a striking 
proof of Joab’s unrivalled influence over the army, that 
with this villainous murder perpetrated before their eyes 
they unanimously followed him as their leaderin pursuit 
of Sheba. A soldier conjoined his name with David’s, 
and such a magic spell was in the word ‘Joab,’ that all 
the people ‘“*went on’’—Amasa’s men as well as the rest. 
The conjunction of these two names is very significant. 
It shows that the one could not afford to do without the 
other—neither Joab to rebel against David, nor David to 
get rid of Joab, though hating him. 

14,15. JoAB PuRSUES SHEBA UNTO ABEL, 14. he went 
through all the tribes of Israel unto Abel—Beating up 
for recruits. But there the prompt marches of Joab oyer- 
took and hemmed him in by a close siege of the place, 
15. Abel of Beth-maachah—A verdant place—the addi- 
tion of ‘‘ Maachah”’ betokening that it belonged to the dis- 
trict Maachah, which lay far up the Jordan at the foot of 
Lebanon. 

16-22. A WISE WoMAN SAVES THE CITY BY SHEBA’S 
HEAD. 16. Then cried a wise woman—The appeal of this 
woman, who, like Deborah, was probably a judge or gover- 
ness of the place, was a strong one, 18. They were wont 
to speak in old time—The translation on the Margin 
gives a better meaning, which is to this effect: When the 
people saw thee lay siege to Abel, they said, Surely he 
will ask if we will have peace, for the law (Deuteronomy 
20.10) prescribes that he should offer peace to strangers, 
much more then to Israelitish cities; and if he do this, 
we shall soon bring things to an amicable agreement, for 
we are a peaceable people. The answer of Joab brings 
out the character of that ruthless veteran as a patriot at 
heart, who, on securing the author of this insurrection, 
was ready to put a stop to further bloodshed, and release 
the peaceable inhabitants from all molestation. 

23-26. DAVID’s GREAT OFFICERS, 23. Now’ Joab was 
over all the host of Israel—David, whatever his private 
wishes, found that he possessed not the power of remoy- 
ing Joab; so winking at the murder of Amasa, he re-es- 
tablished that officer in his former post of commander- 
in-chief. The enumeration of David’s cabinet is here 
given to show that the government was re-established in 
its wonted course. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-9. THE THREE YEARS’ FAMINE FOR THE GIBEUN- 
ITES CEASE BY HANGING SEVEN OF SAUL’S Sons, 1. The 
Lord answered, It is for Saul, and for his bloody 
house, because he slew the Gibeonites—The sacred his- 
tory has not recorded either the time or the reason of this 
massacre. Some think that they were sufferers in the 
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Seven of Saul’s Sons Hanged. 2 SAMUEL 


atrocity perpetrated by Saul at Nob (1 Samuel 22. 19), 

where many of them may have resided as attendants of 
the priests; while others suppose it more probable that 
the attempt was made afterwards, with a view to regain 
the popularity he had lost throughout the nation by that 
execrable outrage. 2. im his zeal to the children of 
Israel and Judah—Under pretence of a rigorous and 
faithful execution of the Divine law regarding the ex- 
termination of the Canaanites, he set himself to expel or 
destroy those whom Joshua. had been deceived into 
sparing. His real object seems to have been, that the 
possessions of the Gibeonites, being forfeited to the crown, 
might be divided amongst his own people (cf. 1 Samuel 
22.7). At all events, his proceeding against this people 
was in violation of a solemn oath, and involving national 
guilt; the famine was, in the wise and just retribution of 
Providence, made a national punishment, since the He- 
brews either assisted in the massacre, or did not interpose 
to prevent it; since they neither endeavoured to repair 
the wrong, nor expressed any horror of it; and since a 
general protracted chastisement might have been indis- 
pensable to inspire a proper respect and protection to the 
Gibeonite remnant that survived, 6. let seven of his 
sons be delivered unto us, and we will hang them up 
unto the Lord—The practice of the Hebrews, as of most 
Oriental nations, was to slay first, and afterwards to sus- 
pend on a gibbet, the body being not left hanging after 
sunset. The king could not refuse this demand of the 
Gibeonites, who, in making it, were only exercising their 
right as blood-avengers; and, although through fear and 
asense of weakness they had not hitherto claimed satis- 
faction, yet now that David had been apprised by the 
oracle of the cause of the long-prevailing calamity, he 
felt it his duty to give the Gibeconites full satisfaction— 
hence their specifying the number seven—which was 
reckoned full and complete, And if it should seem unjust 
to make the descendants suffer for a crime which, in all 
probability, originated with Saul himself, yet his sons 
and grandsons might be the instruments of his cruelty, 
the willing and zealous executors of this bloody raid. 6. 
the king said, I will give them—David cannot be 
charged with doing this as an indirect way of ridding 
himself of rival competitors for the throne, for those 
delivered up were only collateral branches of Saul’s fam- 
ily, and never set up any claim to the sovereignty. 
Moreover, Dayid was only granting the request of the 
Gibeonites as God had bidden him do, 8. the five sons 
of Michal the daughter of Saul whom she brought 
up for Adriel—Merab, Michal’s sister, was the wife of 
Adriel; but Michal adopted and brought up the boys 
under her care. 9. they hanged thei in the hill before 
the Lord—Deeming themselves not bound by the crim- 
inal law of Israel (Deuteronomy 21, 22, 23), their intention 
was to let the bodies hang until God, propitiated by this 
offering, should send rain upon the land, for the want of 
it had occasioned the famine. It was a heathen practice 
to gibbet men with a view of appeasing the anger of the 
gods in seasons of famine, and the Gibeonites, who were 
a remnant of the Amorites (v..2), though brought to the 
knowledge of the true God, were not, it seems, free from 
this superstition. God, in His providence, suffered the 
Gibeonites to ask and inflict so barbarous a retaliation, in 
order that the oppressed Gibeonites might obtain justice 
and some reparation of their wrongs, especially that the 
scandal brought on the name of the true religion by the 
violation of a solemn national compact might be wiped 
away from Israel, and that a memorable lesson should be 
given to respect treaties and oaths. 

10,11. RizPpan’s KINDNESS UNTO THE DEAD, 10. Rize 
pah... took sackcloth, and sprenrd it for her upon 
the rock—She erected a tent near the spot, in which her- 
self and her servants kept watch, as the relatives of exe- 
cuted persons were wont to do, day and night, to scare 
the birds and beasts of prey away from the remains 
exposed on the low-standing gibbets, 

12-22. DAVID BURIES THE BONES OF SAUL AND JON- 
ATHAN IN THEIR FATHER’S SEPULCHRE. 12, David 
went and took the bones of Saul, and the bones of 
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XXII, XXIII. David's Faith in God’s Promises. - 
Jonathan his son, &c.—Ere long, the descent of copious’ 
showers, or perhaps ah order of the king, gave Rizpah 
the satisfaction of releasing the corpses from their igno- 
minious exposure; and, incited by her pious example, 
David ordered the remains of Saul and his sons to be’ 
transferred from their obscure grave in Jabesh-gilead to 
an honourable interment in the family vault at Zelah or 
Zelzah (1 Samuel 10, 2), now Beit-jala, 15-22. Moreover 
the Philistines had yet war again with Isracl—Al- 
though the Philistines had completely succumbed to the 
army of David, yet the appearance of any gigantic 
champions among them revived their courage, and 
stirred them up to renewed inroads on the Hebrew terri- 
tory. Four successive contests they provoked during the 
latter period of David’s reign, in the first of which the 
king ran so imminent a risk of his life that he was no 
longer allowed to encounter the perils of the battle-field, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver, 1-51. DAVID’s PSALM OF THANKSGIVING FoR GoD’s 
POWERFUL DELIVERANCE AND MANIFOLD BLESSINGS. 
The song contained in this chapter is the same as the 
eighteenth Psalm, where the full commentary will be 
given. It may be sufficient simply to remark that Jewish 
writers have noticed a great number of very minute 
variations in the language of the song as recorded here, 
from that embodied in the book of Psalms—which may 
be accounted for by the fact that this, the first copy of the 
poem, was carefully revised and altered by David after- 
wards, when it was set to the music of the tabernacle, 
This inspired ode was manifestly the effusion of a mind 
glowing with the highest fervour of piety and rratitude, 


and it is full of the noblest imagery that is to found 
within the range even of sacred poetry.. It is )avid’s 
grand tribute of thanksgiving for deliverance fi m his 


numerous and powerful enemies, and establishix 


. 
in the power and glory of the kingdom, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-7. DAVID PROFESSES HIS FAITH IN GOD’s PROM=- 
ISsES, 1. Now these be the last words of David—- 
Various opinions are entertained as to the precise~ 
meaning of this statement, which, it is obvious, pro-- 
ceeded from the compiler or collector of the sacred canon,- 
Some think that, as there is no division of chapters ins 
the Hebrew Scriptures, this introduction was intended: 
to show that what follows is no part of the preceding: 
song. Others regard this as the last of the king’s poetical’ 
compositions; while a third party consider it the last of 
his utterances as an inspired writer. raised wp on high: 
—From an obscure family and condition to a throne, the 
anointed of the God of Jacob—Chosen to-be king by the 
special appointment of that God, to whom, by virtue of 
an ancient covenant, the people of Israel: owed: all their 
peculiar destiny and distinguished privileges. the sweet’ 
psalmist of Israel—i, e., delightful, highly. esteemed, 2. 
The Spirit of the Lord spake by me—Nothing can more 
clearly show that all that is excellent in spirit, beautiful 
in language, or grand in prophetic imagery, which the 
Psalms of David contain, were owing, not: to his supe- 
riority in natural talents or acquired: knowledge, but to 
the suggestion and dictates of God’s Spirit. 3+ the Rock 
of Israel—This metaphor, which is commonly applied 
by the sacred writers to the Almighty, was very expres- 
sive to the minds of the Hebrew. people. Their national 
fortresses, in which they sought security in war, were 
built on high and inaccessible rocks. spake to me— 
Hither preceptively, giving the following counsels re- 
specting the character of an: upright. ruler in Israel, or 
prophetically, concerning David: and his royal dynasty, 
and the great Messiah, of whom. many think this is av 
prophecy, rendering the words,.“*he that:ruleth’’—“ there 
shall be aruler over men.” 4. as-the tender grass 


springing out of the earti: by clear. shining after rain 


—Little patches of grass are seen rapidly-springing up in 
Palestine after rain; and.even.where the ground has been 
209. 


A List of David’s Mighty Men, 


long parched and bare, within a few days or hours after 
the enriching showers begin to fall, the face of the earth 
is so renewed as that it is covered over with a pure fresh 
mantle of green. 5. Although my house be not so with 
God, yet he hath made with me an everlasting cove- 
nant, ordered in all things and sure—“ The light of the 
morning,” i.e., the beginning of David’s kingdom, was 
unlike the clear brilliant dawn of an Eastern day, over- 
cast by many black and threatening clouds; neither him- 
self nor his family had been like the tender grass spring- 
ing up from the ground, and flourishing by the united in- 
fiuences of the sun and rain; but rather like the grass 
that withereth, and is prematurely cutdown. The mean- 
ing is, that although David’s house had not flourished in 
an uninterrupted course of worldly prosperity and great- 
ness, according to his hopes; although great crimes and 
ealamities had beclouded his family history; some of the 
most promising branches of the royal tree had been cut 
down in his lifetime; and many of his successors should 
suffer in like manner for their personal sins; although 
many reverses and revolutions may overtake his race and 
his kingdom, yet it was to him a subject. of the highest 
joy and thankfulness that God will inviolably maintain 
his covenant with his family, until the advent of his 
greatest Son, the Messiah, who was the special object of 
his desire, and the author of his salvation, 6. But the 
sons of Belial shall be all of them as thorns—i. ¢., the 
wicked enemies and persecutors of this kingdom of right- 
eousness. They resemble those prickly, thorny plants 
which are twisted together, whose spires point in every 
direction, and are so sharp and strong that they cannot 
be touched or approached without danger; but hard in- 
struments and violent means must be taken to destroy or 
uproot them. So God will remove or destroy all who are 
opposed to this kingdom, 

8-39. A CATALOGUE OF HIS MIGHTY MEN. 8. These be 
the names of the mighty men whom David had—This 
verse should be translated thus: He who sits in the seat 
of the Tachmonite (i. e., of Jashobeam the Hachmonite), 
who was chief among the captains, the same is Adino the 
Eznite; he lift up his spear against eight hundred, whom 
he slew at one time. The text is corrupt in this passage; 
the number eight hundred should be three hundred. 
[DAvipson’s HERM.] Under Joab he was chief or presi- 
dent of the council of war, The first or highest order was 
composed of him and his two colleagues, Eleazar and 
Shammah, Eleazar seems to have been left to fight the 
Philistines alone; and on his achieving the victory, they 
returned to the spoil. In like manner Shammah was 
left to stand alone in his glory, when the Lord, by him, 
wrought a great victory. It is not very easy to determine 
whether the exploits that are afterwards described were 
performed by the first or the second three, 15. the well 
of Bethlehem—An ancient cistern, with four or five 
holes in the solid rock, at about ten minutes’ distance 
to the north of the eastern corner of the hill of Bethle- 
hem, is pointed out by the natives as Bir-Daoud; that is, 
David’s well. Dr. RoBINSON doubts the identity of the 
well; but others think that there are no good grounds for 
doing so. Certainly, considering this to be the ancient 
well, Bethlehem must have once extended ten minutes 
further to the north, and must have lain in times of old, 
not as now, on the summit, but on the northern rise of 
the hill; for the well is by or (1 Chronicles 11.7) at the 
gate. I find in the description of travellers, that the com- 
mon opinion is, that David’s captains had come from the 
south-east, in order to obtain, at the risk of their lives, 
the so much longed-for water; while it is supposed 
that David himself was then in the great cave that is not 
far to the south-east of Bethlehem; which cave is gener- 
ally held to have been that of Adullam,. But (Joshua 15. 
85) Adullam lay “in the valley;” that is, in the undulating 
plain at the western base of the mountains of Judea, and 
consequently to the south-west of Bethlehem. Be this 
as it may, David's men had in any case to break through 
the host of the Philistines, in order toreach the well; and 
the position of Bir-Daoud agrees well with this. [VAN DE 


VELDE.) 19. the first three—The mighty men or cham- ' 
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re 


He Numbers the People. 


pions in David’s military staff were divided into three’ 
classes—the highest, Jashobeam, Eleazar, and Shammah; 
the second class, Abishai,; Benaiah, and Asahel; and 
the third class, the thirty, of which Asahel was the chief. 
There are thirty-one mentioned in the list, including 
Asahel; and these added to the two superior orders make 
thirty-seven. Two of them, we know, were already dead, 
viz., Asahel and Uriah; and if the dead, at the drawing 
up of the list, amounted to seven, then we might suppose 
a legion of honour, consisting of the definite number 
thirty, and where the vacancies, when they occurred, 
were replaced by fresh appointments. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-9, DAVID NUMBERS THE PEOPLE. 1. again the 
anger of the Lord was kindled against Israel, and he 
moved David ngainst them to say, Go, number Israel 
and Judah— Again” carries us back to the former tokens 
of his wrath in the three years’ famine. God, though He 
cannot temptany man (James 1. 13), is frequently described 
in Seripture as doing what He merely permits to be 
done; and so, in this case, He permitted Satan to tempt 
David. Satan was the active mover, while God only 
withdrew His supporting grace, and the great tempter 
prevailed against the king. (See Exodus 7.13; 1 Samuel 
26.19; ch. 16.10; Psalm 105.25; Isaiah 7. 17, &e.) The 
order was given to Joab, who, though not generally re- 
strained by religious scruples, did not fail to represent, 
in strong terms (see on 1 Chronicles 21, 3), the sin and 
danger of this measure, and used évery argument to 
dissuade the king from his purpose. The sacred history 
has not mentioned the objections which he and other 
distinguished officers urged against it in the council of 
David. But it expressly states that they were all over- 
ruled by the inflexible resolution of the king. 5. they 
passed over Jordan—This census was taken first in the 
eastern parts of the Hebrew kingdom; and it would seem 
that Joab was accompanied by a military force, either to 
aid in this troublesome work, or to overawe the people 
who might display reluctance or opposition. the river 
of Gad—"‘ Wady” would be # better term. It extends over 
a course estimated at about sixty miles, which, though in 
summer almost constantly dry, exhibits very evident 
traces of being swept over by an impetuous torrent in 
winter (see on Deuteronomy 2.36), 6. the land of Tah- 
tim-hodshi—i. ¢., the land lately acquired; viz., that of 
the Hagarenes conquered by Saul (1 Chronicles 5. 10), The 
progress was northward. Thence they crossed the coun- 
try, and, proceeding along the western coast to the south- 
ern extremities of the country, they at length arrived in 
Jerusalem, having completed the enumeration of the 
whole kingdom in the space of nine months and twenty 
days. 9. Jonb gave up the sum of the number of the 
people unto the king—The amount here stated, com- 
pared with 1 Chronicles 21.5, gives a difference of 300,000, 
The discrepancy is only apparent, and admits of an easy 
reconciliation ; thus (see 1 Chronicles 27), there were twelve 
divisions of generals, who commanded monthly, and 
whose duty was to keep guard on the royal person, each 
having a body of troops consisting of 24,000 men, which, 
together, formed an army of 288,000; and as a separate de- 
tachment of 12,000 was attendant on the twelve princes of 
the twelve tribes mentioned in the same chapter, so both 
are equal to 300,000. These were not reckoned in this book, 
because they were in the actual service of the king asa 
regular militia. But 1 Chronicles 21.5 joins them to the 
rest, saying, ‘‘all those of Israel were one million, one 
hundred thousand; whereas the author of Samuel, who 
reckons only the eight hundred thousand, does not say, 
“all those of Israel,” but barely ‘‘and Israel were,” &e, 
It must also be observed that, exclusive of the troops before 
mentioned, there was an army of observation on the fron- 
tiers of the Philistines’ country, composed of 30,000 men, 
as appears by ch. 6.1; which, it seems, were included in 


_the number of 500,000 of the people of Judah by the anthor 


of Samuel; but the author of Chronicles, who mentions 
only 470,000, gives the number of that tribe exclusive of 





Abishag Oherishes David, 


those thirty thousand men, because they were not all of 
the tribe of Judah, and therefore does not say, “all those 
of Judah,” as he bad said, “all those of Israel,’ but only, 
*“tand those of Judah.”” Thus beth accounts may be rec- 
onciled. [DAvrpsoNn.] 

10-14. Hr, HAVING THREE PLAGUES PROPOUNDED BY 
GAD, REPENTS, AND CHOOSES THREE DAYS’ PESTILENCE. 
10. David’s heart smote him after that he had num- 
bered the people. And David said unto the Lord, I 
have sinned—The act of numbering the people was not 
initself sinful; for Moses did it by the express authority 
of God. But David acted not only independently of such 
order or sanction, but from motives unworthy of the del- 
egated king of Israel; from pride and vainglory, from 
self-confidence and distrust of God, and, above all, from 
ambitious designs of conquest, in furtherance of which he 
was determined to force the people into military service, 
and to ascertain whether he could muster an army suf- 
ficient for the magnitude of the enterprises he contem- 
plated. It wasa breach of the constitution, an infringe- 
ment of the liberties of the people, and oppesed to that 
Divine policy which required that Israel should continue 
a separate people. His eyes were not opened to the hein- 
ousness of his sin till God had spoken unto him by his 
commissioned prophet. 13. Shall seven years of famine 
come unto thee—i.c.,in addition to the three that had 
been already, with the current year included (see on 1 
Chronicles 21. 11, 12), 14, David said, ... Let us fallinto 
the hand of the Lord—His overwhelming sense of his 
sin led him to acquiesce in the punishment denounced, 
notwithstanding its apparent excess of severity. He 
proceeded on a good principle in choosing the pestilence, 
In pestilence he was equally exposed, as it was just and 
right he should be, to danger as his people, whereas, in 
war and famine, he possessed means of protection su- 
perior to them. Besides, he thereby showed his trust, 
founded on long experience, in the Divine goodness. 

15-25. His INTERCESSION TO GOD; THE PLAGUE CEASES. 
15. from the morning—Rather that morning when Gad 
came, till the end of the three days. there died of the 
people... seventy thousand men—Thus was the pride 
of the vainglorious monarch, confiding in the number 
of his population, deeply humbled. 16. the Lord re- 
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Adonijah Usurps the Kingdom. 


pented him of the evil—God is often described in Serip- 
ture as repenting when He ceased to pursue a course He 
had begun. 17. David said (or had said), I have sinned 
... but these sheep, what have they done t—The guilt 
of numbering the people lay exclusively with David. But 
in the body politic as well as natural, when the head suf- 
fers, all the members suffer along with it; and, besides, 
although David’s sin was the immediate cause, the great 
increase of national offences at this time had (v. 1) kindled 
the anger of the Lord. 18, Araunah—Or Ornan (1 Chron- 
icles 21.18), the Jebusite, one of the ancient inhabitants, 
who, having become a convert to the true religion, re- 
tained his house and possessions. He resided on Mount 
Moriah, the spot on which the temple was afterwards 
built (2 Chronicles 3.1), but that mount was not then en- 
closed in the town, 21. to build an altar unto the Lord, 
that the plague may be stayed—It is evident that the 
plague was not stayed till after the altar was built, and 
the sacrifice offered, so that what is related (v. 16) was by 
anticipation. Previous to the offering of this sacrifice, he 
had seen the destroying angel as well as offered the inter- 
cessory power (v.17). This was a sacrifice of expiation; 
and the reason why he was allowed to offer it on Mount 
Moriah, was partly in gracious consideration to his fear 
of repairing to Gibeon (1 Chronicles 21. 29, 80),and partly 
in anticipation of the removal of the tabernacle and the 
erection of the temple there (2 Chronicles 3.1). 23. All 
these things did Araunah, as a king, give—Indicating, 
as the senseis, that this man had been anciently a heathen 
king or chief, but was now a proselyte who still retained 
great property and influence in Jerusalem, and whose 
piety was evinced by the liberality of his offers. The 
words, “as a king,” are taken by some to signify simply, 
“he gave with royal munificence.” 24. Nay... I will 
... buy it of thee ata price—The sum mentioned here, 
viz., fifty shekels of silver, equal £6 sterling, was paid for 
the floor, oxen and wood instruments only, whereas the 
large sum (1 Chronicles 21. 25). was paid afterwards for the 
whole hill, on which David made preparations for build- 
ing the temple. 25. David offered burnt offerings and 
peace offerings—There seem to have been two sacrifices- 
the first expiatory, the second a thanksgiving for the ces- 
sation of the pestilence (see on 1 Chronicles 21. 26). 
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FIRST BOOK OF THE KINGS, 


COMMONLY CALLED 


THE THIRD BOOK OF THE .KINGS. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-4. ABISHAG CHERISHES DAVID IN HIS EXTREME 
AGE. 1. Now King David was old—He was in the 
seventieth year of his age (2 Samuel 5.4, 5). But the wear 
and tear of a military life, bodily fatigue, and mental 
care, had prematurely, if we may say it, exhausted the 
energies of David’s strong constitution (1 Samuel 16. 12). 
In modern Palestine and Egypt. the people, owing to the 
heat of the climate, sleep each in a separate bed. They 
only depart from this practice for medical reasons (Ec- 
clesiastes 4,11), The expedient recommended by David's 
physicians is the regimen prescribed in similar cases 
still in the East, particularly among the Arab popula- 
tion, not simply to give heat, but “to cherish,” as they 
are aware that the inhalation of young breath will give 
new life and vigour to the worn-out frame. The fact of 
the health of the young and healthier person being, as it 
were, stolen to support that of the more aged and sickly 
is well established among the medical faculty. And 
hénce the prescription for the aged king was made ina 


hygeian point of view for the prolongation of his valuabls 
life, and not merely for the comfort to be derived from 
the natural warmth {mparted to his withered frame. 
(lent and KHAN.] The polygamy of the age and country 
may account for the introduction of this practice; and it 
is evident that Abishag was made a concubine or second- 
ary wife to David (see on ch. 2.22), 3. a Shunammite— 
Shunem, in the tribe of Issachar (Joshua 19, 18), lay on an 
eminence in the plain of Esdraelon, five miles south of 
Tabor. It-is now called Sulam. 

531. ApoNIJAH UsurPs THE KINGDOM. 5. Then 
Adonijah the son of Haggith exalted himselfNoth- 
ing is said as to the origin or rank of Haggith, so that it 
is probable she was not distinguished by family descent. 
Adonijah, though David’s fourth son (2 Samuel 3.4; 1 

Yhronicles 3.2), was now the eldest alive; and his per- 
sonal attractions and manners (1 Samuel 9,2) not only 
recommended him to the leading men about court, but 
made him the favourite of his father, who, though seeing 
him assume an equipage becoming only the heir-pre- 
sumptive to the throne (2 Samuel 15, 1), said nothing; and 
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Nathan Counsels Bath-sheba. 


his silence was considered by many, as well as by Adoni- 
jah, to be equivalent to an expression of consent. The 
sinking health of the king prompted him to take a de- 
cisive step in furtherance of his ambitious designs. 7. 
he conferred with Joab—The anxiety of. Adonijah to 
secure the influence of a leader so bold, enterprising, and 
popular with the army was natural, and the accession of 
the hoary commander is easily accounted for from his 
recent grudge at the king (see on 1 Samuel 19.13). amd 
with Abiathar the priest—His influence was as great 
over the priests and Levites—a powerful body in the 
kingdom—as that of Joab over the troops, It might be 
that both of them thought the crown belonged to Adoni- 
jah by right of primogeniture, from his mature age and 
the general expectations of the people (ch, 2.15). 8. But 
Zadok the priest—He had been high priest in the taber- 
nacle at Gibeon under Saul (1 Chronicles 16.39). David, 
on his accession, had conjoined him and Abiathar equal 
in the exercise of their high functions (2 Samuel 8,17; 
15.24; 29.35). But it is extremely probable that some 
cause of jealousy or discord between them bad arisen, 
and hence each lent his countenance and support to op- 
posite parties. Benaiah—Distinguished for his bravery 
(1 Samuel 23, 20); he had been appointed captain of the 
king’s body-guard (2 Samuel 8, 18; 20, 23; 1 Chronicles 18, 
17), and was regarded by Joab as a rival. Nathan the 
prophet—Was held in high estimation by David, and 
stood on the most intimate relations with the royal 
family (2 Samuel 12.25), Shimei—Probably the person 
of this name who was afterwards enrolled among Solo- 
mon’s great officers (ch. 4.18), Kei—Supposed to be the 
same as Ira (2 Samuel 20. 26), and the mighty men—The 
select band of worthies. 9. En-rogel—Situated (Joshua 
15. 7-10) east of Jerusalem, in a level. place, just below the 
junction of the valley of Hinnom with that of Jehosha- 
phat. Itisa very deep well, measuring 125 feet inf depth; 
the water is sweet, but not very cold, and it is at times 
quite full to overflowing. The Orientals are fond of en- 
joying festive repasts in the open air at places which 
command the advantage of shade, water, and verdure; 
and those fétes champetres are not cold collations, but 
magnificent entertainments, the animals being killed 
and dressed on the spot. Adonijah’s feast at En-rogel 
was one of this Oriental deseription, and it was on a 
large scale (2 Samuel 3.4, 5; 5, 14-16; 1 Chronicles 14. 1-7), 
At the accession of a new king there were sacrifices of- 
fered (1 Samuel 11.15). But on such an occasion it was no 
jess customary to entertain the grandees of the kingdom 
and even the populace in a public manner (1 Chronicles 
12, 23-40), There is the strongest probability that Adoni- 
jah’s feast was purely political, to court popularity and 
secure a party to support his claim to the crown, 11-27. 
Nathan spake unto Bath-sheba . , ,. let me give thee 
counsel, &c.—The revolt was defeated by this prophet, 
who, knowing the Lord’s will (2 Samuel 7, 12; 1 Chronicles 
22.9), felt himself bound, in accordance with his character 
and office, to take the lead in seeing it executed, Hith- 
erto the succession of the Hebrew monarchy had not 
been settled. The Lord had reserved to himself the right 
of nomination (Deuteronomy 17.15), which was acted 
upon in the appointments both of Saul and David; and 
in the case of the latter the rule was so far modified that 
his posterity were guaranteed the perpetual possession 
of the sovereignty (2 Samuel 7.12), This Divine purpose 
was known throughout the kingdom; but no intimation 
had been made as to whether the right of inheritance 
was to belong to the eldest son. Adonijah, in common 
with the people generally, expected that this natural 
arrangement should be followed in the Hebrew kingdom 
as in all others. Nathan, who was aware of the old king’s 
solemn promise to Solomon, and, moreover, that this 
promise was sanctioned by the Divine will, saw that no 
time was to be lost. Fearing the effects of too sudden ex- 
citement in the king’s feeble state, he arranged that 
Bath-sheba should go first to inform him of what was 
being transacted without the walls, and that himself 
should follow to confirm her statement. The narrative 
here not only exhibits the vivid picture of a scene within 
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the interior of a palace, bnt gives the impression tbhata 
great deal of Oriental state ceremonial had been estab- 
lished in the Hebrew court. 20. the eyes of all Israc} 
are upon thee, that thou shouldest tell them who 
shall sit on the throne—When the kings died without 
declaring their will, then their eldest son succeeded. But 
frequently they designated long before their death which 
of their sons should inherit the throne. The kings of 
Persia, as well as of other Eastern countries, have ex- 
ercised the same right in modern and even recent times, 
21. Tamd my son ,.. shall be counted offenders—i. e., 
slain, according to the barbarous usage of the East to- 
wards all who are rivals to the throne, 28-31. Then 
King David answered and said, Call me Bath-sheba— 
He renews to her the solemn pledge he had given, in 
terms the solemnity and impressiveness of which show 
that the aged monarch had roused himself to the duty 
the emergency called for. : 

3249. SoLomMon, BY DAVID’s APPOINTMENT, IS ANOINT- 
ED KING. 33. canse Solomon my son to ride upon 
mine own mule—Directions were forthwith given for the 
immediate coronation of Solomon. A procession was to be 
formed by the ‘servants of their lord”’—i. e., the king’s 
body-guard. Mules were then used by all the princes (2 
Samuel 13. 29); but there wasa state mule of which all sub- 
jects were forbidden, under pain of death, to make use, 
without special permission; so that its being granted to 
Solomon was a public declaration in his favour as the fu- 
ture king (see on Esther 6.8,9), bring him down to Gihon 
—A pool or fountain on the west of Jerusalem (see on 2 
Chronicles 32. 30), chosen as equally public for the counter 
proclamation, 34. anoint him—Done only in the case 
of a new dynasty or disputed succession (see on 1 Samuel 
16.13; 2Samuel 2.4) 35. then ye shall come after him, 
that he may come and sit upon my throne—The publi¢ 
recognition of the successor to the throne, during the old 
king’s lifetime, is accordant with the customs of the Rast, 
39. an horn of oil out of the tabernacle—It was the sa- 
ered oil (Exodus 30, 22) with which the kings were anointed, 
49. all the people came up after him—i. ¢., from the val- 
ley to the citadel of Zion, 41. Adonijah, and all the 
guests that were with him, heard it as they made an 
end of eating—The loud shouts raised by the populace at 
the joyous proclamation at Gihon, and echoed by assem- 
bled thousands, from Zion to En-rogel, were easily heard 
at that distance by Adonijah and his confederates. The 
arrival of a trusty messenger, who gave a full detail of the 
coronation ceremony, spread dismay in theireamp. The 
wicked and ambitious plot they had assembled to execute 
was dissipated, and every one of the conspirators con- 
sulted his safety by flight. 

50-53. ADONIJAH, FLEEING TO THE HORNS OF THE AL- 
TAR,IS DISMISSED BY SOLOMON, 50. Adonijah went and 
caught hold on the horns of the altar—Most probably 
the altar of burnt offering which had been erected on 
Mount Zion, where Abiathar, one of his partisans, pre- 
sided as high priest. The horns or projections at the four 
corners of the altar, to which the sacrifices were bound, 
and which were tipped with the blood of the victim, were 
symbols of grace and salvation to the sinner. Hence the 
altar was regarded as a sanctuary (Exodus 21, 14), but not 
to murderers, rebels, or deliberate perpetrators. Adonijah, 
having acted in opposition to the will of the reigning 
prince, was guilty of rebellion, and stood self-condemned. 
Solomon spared his life on the express condition of his 
good behaviour—living in strict privacy, leading a quiet, 
peaceable life, and meddling with the affairs of neither 
thecourt northe kingdom, 53. they brought him down 
—from the ledge around the altar on which he was stand- 
ing. he bowed himself—i,e., did homage to Solomon as 
King. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-11. DAvip Dies, 1. David charged his son— 
The charge recorded here was given on his death to Solo- 
mon, and is different from the farewell address delivered 
in public some time before (1 Chronicles 28, 29). It is in- 
troduced with great solemnity, 2. I go the way of all 
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‘the carth—A beautiful and impressive periphrasis for 
death. be thou strong, and show thyself a man—This 
counsel is similar tothe apostolic direction (1 Corinthians 
W. 13), and refers to the fortitude or strength of mind that 
was required to discharge the onerous functions of king. 
3. keep the charge of the Lord thy God—i. ¢., the Di- 
vine lawin all its ceremonial as well as moral require- 
ments. But particular reference was intended to its po- 
litical institutions, as it was only bystrictly maintaining 
the conduct that became the Hebrew monarch (Deuter- 
onomy 17, 10-20), that he should secure the blessing of peace 
and prosperity to his reign (see on Deuteronomy 4.6; 29. 
10-21), 4. there shall not fail thee a man on the throne 
of Israel—A_ reference to the promise made to David of 
the sovereignty being vested perpetually in his lineage (2 
Samuel 7. 11-16), which was confirmed to Solomon after- 
wards (see on ch. 9.5), and repeated with reference to its 
spiritual meaning long after (Jeremiah 33.17). 5,6. thow 
knowest what Joab did—The insolent and imperious 
conduct of that general had not only been deeply offen- 
sive to the feelings (2Samuel 18. 5-15; 19. 5-7), but caleulated 
to bring reproach on the character, to injure the prospects, 
and endanger the throne of David. Passing over the in- 
juries committed directly against bimself, David dweit 
with strong feelings on the base assassination of Abner 
and Amasa, shed the blood of war in peace, &c.—The 
obvious meaning is, that in peace he acted towards them 
asif they had been inastate of warfare; but perhaps these 
graphic expressions might be designed to impress Solo- 
mon’s mind more strongly with a sense of the malice, 
treachery, and cmelty by which those murders were cha- 
racterized. 6. doaccording to thy wisdom—Joab's im- 
mense popularity with the army required that any pro- 
ceedings instituted against him should be taken with great 
prudence and deliberation, 8. thou hast with thee 
Shimei—Though David promised him apardon, which be- 
ing enforced by the presence of a thousand followers, could 
not have been well refused, he warned his son against 
Shimei as a turbulent and dangerous character. It must 
not be supposed that in these dying instructions David 
was evincing a fierce vindictive spirit. He is rather to be 
considered as acting in the character of a king and magis- 
trate, in noticing crimes which he had not becn in a con- 
dition to punish, and pointing out persons of whom Solo- 
mon would be under a necessity to rid himself as danger- 
ous to the state. The grateful mention of Barzillai’s 
kindness was, however, a personal feeling that does hon- 
our to the warmth of his heart; and his silence as to Me- 
phibosheth, the son of his beloved Jonathan, would imply 
the previous-death of that prince. 9. for thou art a wise 
man—Solomon had given early indications of wisdom 
before his miraculous endowment with the heavenly gift 
(see on ch. 3. 11), and his own sagacity would dictate the 
course that should be followed in any new offence that 
Shimei might commit. 10. Se David slept with his 
fathers—About six months after the coronation of Solo- 
mon (cf. 2 Samuel 5.5, with 1 Chronicles 29.27). The inter- 
val was spent in developing his ideas and plans for the 
future glory of the kingdom, and providing for the per- 
manent worship of God (see on 1 Chronicles 22., et seq.). 
David was buried itn the city of David—Sepulchres 
were not allowed w.thin the precinets of cities. Jerusa- 
lem, however, formed an exception; and yet, even there, 
the privilege was reserved chiefly for the royal family 
(Acts 2.29). Tradition says that the bones of David repose 
on Mount Zion, and the minaret of asmall mosque points 
out the spot which tradition has fixed. His was a noble,a 
wondrous, and a humbling history. He was a good man, 
yet his life was deformed by various crimes of a very gross 
character. But there were many bright and noble traits 
in his character; he was an earnest lover of the Divine 
law; his reign was signalized by many important ser- 
vices that contributed to the glory of God and the exalta- 
tion of His kingdom; and his name, as the sweet Psalin- 
ist of Israel, will be held in honour to the latest age of the 
Church. 

12-2. SoLoMON SuccEEDS Him. 12. Then sat Solo- 
mon on the throne of David his father—His ascun- 
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sion to the royal dignity was made under the happiest 
auspices. Having been born after his father became 
monarch of the whole kingdom, his claim, according to 
the notions of Oriental people, was preferable to that of 
all, even his elder brothers. The Hebrew kingdom en- 
joyed internal prosperity ; it was respected and renowned 
abroad, and Solomon well knew how to improve these 
advantages, 13-18. Adonijah came to Bathesheba—THer 
question to him betrays an apprehension which his re- 
cent conduct might well warrant; but his pious acknow- 
ledgment of the Divine will seemed apparently to indi- 
cate so entire an acquiescence in the settlement of the 
succession, that, in her womanly simplicity, she per- 
ceived not the deep cunning and evil design that was 
concealed under his request, and readily undertook to 
promote his wishes, 19, 20. Bath-sheba went unto 
King Solomon—The filial reverence, and the particular 
act of respect which Solomon rendered, were quite in 
accordance with the sentiments and customs of the East. 
The right hand is the place of honour; and as it is expressly 
said to have been assigned to “the king’s mother,” it is 
necessary to remark, that when a husband dies, his 
widow acquires a higher dignity and power, as a mother 
over her son, than she ever possessed before. Besides, 
the dignity of “king’s mother” is a state office, to which 
certain revenues are attached, The holder hasa separate 
palace or court, as well as possesses great influence’ in 
public affairs; and as the dignity is held for life, it some- 
times happens, in consequence of deaths, that the per- 
son enjoying it may not be related to the reigning sov- 
ereign by natural maternity. Bath-sheba had evidently 
been invested with this honourable office, 22. why dost 
thou ask Abishag,.. ask for him the kingdom also 
—(See on 2 Samuel 16, 11; also on 12, 8.) Solomon's indig- 
nation was roused; he ina moment penetrated the artful 
scheme, and from his associating the names of Abiathar 
and Joab, he seems to have suspected or known that those 
deep schemers had been the prompters of Adonijah. 
23-25. God do so te me, and more also—The common 
form of introducing a solemn oath. if Adonijah have 
not spoken this word against his own life—Whether 
there was a treasonable design to conceal under this re- 
quest or not, the act, according to Eastern notions, was 
criminal, and of dangerous consequence to the state. 
There is no ground of censure upon Solomon for cruelty 
or precipitationin thisinstance. He had pardoned Adon- 
ijah’s former conspiracy; but this new attempt was re- 
bellion against the viceroy appointed by the Divine 
King, and called for condign punishment, The office of 
executioner was among the Hebrews, as in other ancient 
countries of the East, performed unceremoniously and 
privately—often without any previous warning—by the 
captain of the guard, or one of his officers (Matthew 14. 10), 
26, 27. unto Abiathar the priest said the king—This 
functionary, as the counsellor or accomplice of Adonijal 
had deserved to share his fate. But partly from regard 
to his priestly dignity, and partly from his long associa- 
tions with the late king, Solomon prononneced on him 
the mitigated sentence of banishment to his country 
estate at Anathoth, and thereby, as God’s vicegerent, 
deprived him of his office and its emoluments, The 
sacred writer notices the remarkable fulfilment, Abia- 
thar’s degradation from the high priesthood (see on ch. 
4.4), of the doom denounced against the house of Eli 
(1 Samuel 2, 30). 

2845. JOAB SLAIN, 28. Then tidings came to Joab— 
The execution of these sentences respectively on Adoni- 
jah and Abiathar, prepared Joab for his fate, Death, due 
to his great crimes (Numbers 35. 33), would long ago have 
been inflicted, had not his power and popularity with 
the army been too formidable for the old king. He now 
fled to the altar, which, though a recognized asylum, 
afforded no sanctuary to the rebel and murderer (Exodus 
21.14). And, as he refused to leave it, he seems to have 
cherished some faint hope that a religious scruple would 
have been felt at the thought of violating the sanctity or 
the place by bloodshed. Benaiah, not liking to assame 
any responsibility, referred the matter to Solomon, who 
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determined that the law should take its course (Deuter- 
onomy 19. 13). 33. Their blood shall return upon the 
head of Joab, &c.—A reference is here made to the 
eurse publicly and solemnly pronounced by King David 
(2 Samuel 8, 28, 29). 34. Bemaiah ... went up, and fell 
upon him—According to the terms of the statute (Exodus 
21. 14), and the practice in similar cases (2 Kings 11. 15), the 
criminal was to be dragged from the altar and slain else- 
where. But the truth is, that the sanctity of the altar 
was violated as much by the violence useq@ in forcing the 
criminal from the place as in shedding his blood there; 
the express command of God authorized the former, and 
therefore by implication permitted the latter. was 
buried in his own house--Or family vault, at his 
property in the wilderness of Judah. His interment was 
included in the king’s order,as enjoined in the Divine 
law (Deuteronomy 21. 23). 

3446, SHimMEI PuT To DEATH. 36. the king sent 
and called for Shimei—He was probably residing at 
Bahurim, his native place. But, as he was a suspicious 
character, Solomon condemned him henceforth to live 
in Jerusalem, on the penalty of death, for going with- 
out the gates, He submitted to this confinement for 
three years, when, violating his oath, he was arrested 
and put to death by Solomon for perjury, aggravated by 
his former crime of high treason against David. 46. the 
kingdom was established in the hand of Solomon— 
Now, that by the death of Shimei, all the leaders of the 
rival factions had been cut off. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1. SoLoMoN MARRIES PHARAOH’S DAUGHTER. 1. 
Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh—This was aroyal 
title, equivalent to sultan, and the personal name of this 
monarch is said to have been Vaphres. The formation, 
on equal terms, of this matrimonial alliance with the 
royal family of Egypt, shows the high consideration to 
which the Hebrew kingdom had now arisen. Rosellini 
has given, from the Egyptian monuments, what is sup- 
posed to be a portrait of this princess. She was received 
in the land of her adoption with great eclat; for the Song 
of Songs, and the forty-fifth Psalm are supposed to have 
been composed in honour of this occasion, although they 
may both have a higher typical reference to the introduc- 
tion of the Gentiles into the church. brought her into 
the city of David—i, c., Jerusalém, She was not admis- 
sible into the stronghold of Zion, the building where the 
ark was (Deuteronomy 23,7, 8). She seems to have been 
lodged at first in his mother’s apartments (Song 3. 43 8.2), 
as a suitable residence was not yet provided for herin the 
new palace (ch. 7.8; 9.24; 2 Chronicles 8.11). building 
... the wall of Jerusalem—A\lthough David had begun 
(Psalm 51. 18), it was, according to Josephus, reserved for 
Solomon to extend and complete the fortifications of the 
city. It has been questioned whether this marriage was 
in conformity with the law (see on Exodus 34. 16; Deuter- 
onomy 7.3; Ezra 10, 1-10; Nehemiah 13, 26), But it is no- 
where censured in Scripture, as are the connections Solo- 
mon formed with other foreigners (ch. 11. 1-3); whence it 
may be inferred that he had stipulated for her abandon- 
ment of idolatry, and conforming to the Jewish religion 
(Psalm 45, 10, 11). 

25. High PLACES BEING IN USE, HE SACRIFICES AT 
GIBEON. 3. Solomon loved the Lord—This declaration, 
illustrated by what follows, affords undoubted evidence 
of the young king’s piety; nor is the word “only,” which 
prefaces the statement, to be understood as introducing a 
qualifying circumstance that reflected any degree of cen- 
sure upon him. The intention of the sacred historian is 
to describe the generally prevailing mode of worship be- 
fore the temple was built. The “high places”’ were altars 
erected on natural or artificial eminences, probably from 
the idea that men were brought nearer to the Deity. They 
nad been used by the patriarchs, and had become so uni- 
versal among the heathen that they were almost identi- 
fied with idolatry. They were prohibited in the law (Le-— 
viticus 17.8, 4; Deuteronomy 12, 13, 14; Jeremiah 7, 31; 
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Ezekiel 6. 3,4; Hosea 10.8). But, so long as the tabernacle 
was migratory, and the means for the national worship 
were merely provisional, the worship on those high places 
was tolerated, and hence, as accounting for their continu- 
ance, it is expressly stated (v. 2) that Gbd had not yet 
chosen a permanent and exclusive place for his worship. 
4. the king went to Gibeonm to sacrifice there—The 
prominent distinction of this place arose from the old 
tabernacle and the brazen altar which Moses had made in 


‘the wilderness, being there (1 Chronicles 16, 39; 21, 29; 2 


Chronicles 1. 3-6). The royal progress was of public im- 
portance. It was a season of national devotion. The 
king was accompanied by his principal nobility (2 Chron- 
icles 1, 2), and, as the occasion was most probably one of 
the great annual festivals which lasted seven days, the 
rank of the offerer and the succession of daily oblations 
may help in part to account for the immense magnitude 
of the sacrifices. 5. Im Gibeon the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream—It was probably at the close of 
this season, when his mind had been elevated into a high 
state of religious fervour by the protracted services. Sol- 
omon felt an intense desire, and he had offered an earnest 
petition, for the gift of wisdom. In sleep his thoughts ran 
upon the subject of his prayer, and he dreamed that God 
appeared to him and gave him the option of every thing 
in the world—that he asked wisdom, and that God granted 
his request, His dream was but an imaginary repetition 
of his former desire, but God’s grant of it was real. 

6-15. Hr CHOOSES WISDOM. 6. Solomon said—i., e., had 
dreamed that he said, 7%. Iam but a little child—Not in 
age, for he had reached manhood (ch. 2.9), and must have 
been at least twenty years old, but he was raw and inex- 
perienced in matters of government. 10. the speech 
pleased the Lord—It was Solomon’s waking prayers that 
God heard and requited, but the acceptance was signified 
in this vision. 15. behold, it wasa dream—The vivid 
impression, the indelible recollection he had of this 
dream, together with the new and increased energy com- 
municated to his mind, and the flow of worldly prosperity 
that rushed upon him, gave him assurance that it came 
by Divine inspiration, and originated in the grace of God, 
The wisdom, however, that was asked and obtained was 
not so much of the heart as the head—it was wisdom not 
for himself personally, but for his office, such as would 
qualify him for the administration of justice, the govern- 
ment of a kingdom, and for the attainment of general 
scientific knowledge. 

16-28. His JUDGMENT BETWEEN Two HARLOTS, 16. 
Then came there two women—Eastern monarchs, who 
generally administer justice in person, at least in all cases 
of difficulty, often appeal to the principles of human na- 
ture when they are at a loss otherwise to find a clue to 
the truth, or see clearly their way through a mass of con- 
flicting testimony. The modern history of the East 
abounds with anecdotes of judicial cases, in which the 
decision given was the result of an experiment similar to 
this of Solomon upon the natural feelings of the contend- 
ing parties, 


CHAPTER IV. 


1-4. SoOLOMON’S PRINCES. 1. So King Solomon was 
king over all Israel—This chapter contains a general de- 
scription of the state and glory of the Hebréw kingdom 
during the more flourishing or later years of his reign. 2. 
these were the princes—Or chief officers, as is evident 
from two of them marrying Solomon’s daughters, Aza= 
riah the son of Zadok the priest—Rather, the prince, as 
the Hebrew word frequently signifies (Genesis 41, 45; Exo- 
dus 2,16; 2 Samuel 8.18); so that from the precedency 
given to this person in the list, he seems to have been 
prime minister, the highest in office next the king. 3. 
Scribes—i. e., secretaries of state. Under David, there 
had been only one. And the employment of three func- 
tionaries in this department indicates either improved 
regulations by the division of labour, or a great inerease 
of business, occasioned by the growing prosperity of the 
kingdom, or a more extensive correspondence with for- 
eign countries, recorder—i,e., Historiographer, or an- 
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nalist—an office of great importance in Oriental courts, 
and the duties of which consisted in chronicling the oc- 
currences of every day. 4. Benatah was over the host— 
Formerly captain of the guard; he had succeeded Joab as 
commander of the forces. Zadok and Abiathar were 
the priests—The first only discharged the sacred fune- 
tions—the latter had been banished to his country seat, 
and retained nothing more than the name of high priest. 
6. over the officers—i, e., the provincial governors enu- 
merated in v.17-19. the principal officer, and the king’s 
friend—Perliaps president of the privy council, and Solo- 
mon’s confidential friend or favourite. This high func- 
tionary had probably been reared along with Solomon, 
That he should heap those honours on thesons of Nathan 
was most natural, considering the close intimacy of the 
father with the late king, and the deep obligations under 
which Solomon personally lay to the prophet. 6, Ahish- 
ar was over the houschold—Steward or chamberlain 
of the palace. Adoniram—Or Adoram (2 Samuel 20, 24; 
ch, 12. 18), or Hadoram (2 Chronicles 10, 18), was over the 
tribute—Not the collection of money or goods, but the 
levy of compulsory labourers (cf. ch. 5. 13, 14). 

7-21. His TWELVE OFFICERS, 7%. Solomon had twelve 
officers over all Israel, The royal revenues were raised 
according to the ancient, and still, in many parts, exist- 
ing usage of the East, not in money payments, but in the 
produce of the soil. There would be always a consider- 
able difficulty in the collection and transmission of these 
tithes (1 Samuel 8.15), and, therefore, to facilitate the 
work, Solomon appointed twelve officers, who had each 
the charge of a tribe or particular district of country, from 
which, in monthly rotation, the supplies for the mainten- 
ance of the king’s household were drawn, having first 
been deposited in ‘the store cities” which were erected 
for their reception (ch. 9. 19; 2 Chronicles 8. 4, 6). 8. The 
son of Hur—Or, as the margin has it, Benhur, Bendekar. 
In the rural parts of Syria,and among the Arabs, it is still 
common to designate persons not by their own names, 
but as the sons of their fathers, 21. Solomon reigned 
over all kingdoms, from the river—A]l the petty king- 
doms between the Euphrates and the Mediterranean were 
tributary to him, Similar is the statement inv. 24, 24. 
from Tiphsah—i. ¢., Thapsacus, a large and flourishing 
town on the west bank of the Euphrates, the name of 
which was derived from a celebrated ford near it, the 
lowest on that river. evem to Azzah—i.c., Gaza, on the 
south-western extremity, not far from the Mediterranean, 
22. Solomon’s provision for one day—Not for the king’s 
table only, but for all connected with the court, including, 
besides the royal establishment, those of his royal con- 

_ sorts, his principal officers, his body-guards, his foreign 
visitors, &c, The quantity of fine flour used is estimated 
at 240 bushels: that of meal or common flour at 480. The 
number of cattle required for consumption, besides poul- 
try and several kinds of game, which were got in abun- 
dance on the mountains, did not exceed in proportion 
what is needed in other courts of the East. 25, every 
man under his vineand . . . fig tree—This is 2 common 
and beautiful metaphor for peace and security (Micah 4, 4; 
Zechariah 3. 10), founded on the practice, still common in 
modern Syria, of training these fruit-trees up the walls 
and stairs of houses, so as to make a shady arbor, beneath 
which the people sit and recreate themselves, 26. forty 
thousand stalls—For the royal mews (see on 2 Chronicles 
9, 25), 28. barley... and straw—Straw is not used for 
litter, but barley mixed with chopped straw is the usual 
fodder of horses. Dromedaries—The one-humped camel, 
distinguished for their great flectness, 

29-34. His WispoM.” 29, God gave wisdom and un- 
derstanding exceeding much, and largeness of heart 
—i. e., High powers of mind, great capacity for receiving 
as well as aptitude for communicating knowledge. 30. 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the wisdom of the chil- 
dren of the East—i, e., the Arabians, Chaldeans and 
Persians (Genesis 25. 6), all the wisdom of Egypt—Egypt 
was renowned as the seat of learning and sciences, and 
the existing monuments, which so clearly describe the 
ancient state of socicty and the arts, show the high culti- 
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vation of the Egyptian people. 31. wiser than all men 
—i.e., all his contemporaries, either at home or abroad, 
than Ethan—Or Jeduthun, of the family of Merari (1 
Chronicles 6. 44). Heman—{1 Chronicles 15, 17-19), The 
chief of the temple musicians, and the king’s seers (L 
Chronicles 25. 5); the other two are not known, the sons 
of Mahol—Lither another name for Zerah (1 Chronicles 
2. 6), or taking it as a common noun, signifying a dance, a 
chorus, “‘the sons of Mahol” signify persons eminently 
skilled in poetry and music, 32. he spake three thou- 
sand proverbs—Embodying his moral sentiments and 
sage observations on human life and character, a thous 
sand and five songs—Psalm 72., 127., 132., and the Song of 
Songs are his. 33. he spake of trees, from the cedar , , . 
to the hyssop—All plants, from the greatest to the least, 
The Spirit of God has seen fit to preserve comparatively 
few memorials of the fruits of his gigantic mind. The 
greater part of those here ascribed to him have long since 
fallen a prey to the ravages of time, or perished in the 
Babylonish captivity, probably because they were not in- 
spired, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-6. HIRAM SENDS TO CONGRATULATE SOLOMON, 
1. Hiram sent his servants unto Solomon—The grand- 
son of David’s contemporary. [KitTro.] The same Hiram. 
(WINER and others.] The friendly relations which the 
king of Tyre had cultivated with David are here seer re- 
newed with his son and successor, by a message of con- 
dolence as well as of congratulation on his accession to the 
throne of Israel, The alliance between the two nations 
had been mutually beneficial by the encouragement of 
useful traffic, Israel, being agricultural, furnished corn 
and oil, while the Tyrians, who were a commercial peo- 
ple, gave in exchange their Phceni¢ian manufactures, as 
well as the produce of foreign lands, A special treaty was 
now entered into in furtherance of that undertaking 
which was the great work of Solomon’s splendid and 
peaceful reign. 6. command that they hew me cedar 
trees out of Lebanon—Nowhere else could Solomon have 
procured materials for the wood-work of his contemplated 
building. The forests of Lebanon, adjoining the seas in 
Solomon's time, belonged to the Phoenicians, and the 
timber being a lucrative branch of their exports, im- 
mense numbers of workmen were constantly employed 
in the felling of trees as well as the transportation and 
preparation of the wood. Hiram stipulated to furnish 
Solomon with as large a quantity of cedars and cypresses 
as he might require; and it was a great additional obliga- 
tion, that he engaged to render the important service of 
having it brought down, probably by the Dog river, to the 
seaside, and conveyed along the coast in floats; i. e., the 
logs being bound together, to the harbour of Joppa (2 
Chronicles 2. 16), whence they could easily find the means 
of transport to Jerusalem, my servants shall be with 
thy servants—The operations were to be on s0 extensive a 
scale that the Tyrians alone would be insufficient. A di- 
vision of labour was necessary, and while the former 
would do the work that required skilful artisans, Solomon 
engaged to supply the labourers, 

7-12. FURNISHES TIMBER TO BUILD THE TEMPLE. 7. 
Blessed be the Lord—This language is no decisive evi- 
dence that Hiram was a worshipper of the true God, as he 
might use it only on the polytheistic principle of acknow- 
ledging Jehovah as the God of the Hebrews (see on 2 
Chronicles 2. 12), 8. Hiram sent to Solomon, saying, I 
have considered the things .. . and I will do—The con- 
tract was drawn out formally in a written document (2 
Chronicles 2. 11), which, according to Josephus, was pre- 
served both in the Jewish and Tyrian records. 10. fir 
trees—Rather, the cypress. 11. food to his houschold— 
This was an annual supply for the palace, different from 
that mentioned in 2 Chronicles 2. 10, which was for the 
workmen in the forests. 

13-18. SOLOMON’S WoRKMEN AND LABOURERS, 43. 
Solomon raised a levy out of all Isracl—The renewed 
notice of Solomon’s divine gift of wisdom (v. 12) is evi- 
dently ‘ntroduced to prepare for this record of the strung 
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The Building of Solomon's House. 


but prudent measures he took towards tne accomplish- ‘Lord came to Solomon—Probably by a prophet, It was 


ment of his work. So great a stretch of arbitrary power 
as is implied in this compulsory levy must have raised 
great discontent, if not opposition, had not his wise 
arrangement of letting the labourers remain at home two 
months out of three, added to the sacredness of the work, 
reconciled the people to this forced labour. The carriage 
of burdens, and the irksome work of excavating the 
quarries was ussigned to the remnant of the Canaanites 
(ch, 9. 20; 2 Chronicles 8. 7-9) and war prisoners made by 
David—amounting to 153,600, The employment of persons 
of that condition in Eastern countries for carrying on 
any public work, would make this part of the arrange- 


ments the less thought of. 17. brought great stones—_ 


The stone of Lebanon is ‘‘hard, calcareous, whitish and 

“sonorous, like free-stone.’”’ [SHAW.] The same white and 
beautiful stone is to be got in every part of Syria and 
Palestine. hewed stomes—Or neatly polished, as the 
Hebrew word signifies (Exodus 20, 25), Both Jewish and 
Tyrian builders were employed in hewing these great 
stones. 18. and the stone-squarers—The margin, which 
renders it “the Giblites’ (Joshua 13, 5), has long been 
considered a preferable translation, This marginal trans- 
lation also must yield to another which has lately been 
proposed, by a slight change in the Hebrew text, and 
which would be rendered thus: “‘Solomon’s builders, and 
Hiram’s builders, did hew them and bevel them.” (THE- 
NIvUS.] These great bevelled or grooved stones, measuring 
some twenty, others thirty feet in length, and from five 
to six feet in breadth, are still seen in the substructures 
about the ancient site of the temple; and, in the judgment 
of the most competent observers, were those originally 
employed ‘to lay the foundation of the house.’’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 14. THE BUILDING OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 2. the 
house which King Solomon built for the Lord—The 
dimensions are given in cubits, which are to be reckoned 
according to the early standard (2 Chronicles 3. 3), or holy 
cubit (Ezekiel 40. 5; 43. 13),a handbreadth longer than the 
common or later one, It is probable that the internal 
elevation only is here stated. 3. the porch—Or portico, 
extended across the whole front (see on 2 Chronicles 3. 4). 
windows of narrow lights—i, e., windows with lattices, 
capable of being shut and opened at pleasure, partly to 
let out the vapour of the lamps, the smoke of the frank- 
incense, and partly to give light. [KEIL.] 

6-10. THE CHAMBERS THEREOF. 5. against the wall 
of the house he built chambers—On three sides, there 
were chambers in three stories, each story wider than the 
one beneath it, as the walls were narrowed or made thin- 
ner as they ascended, by a rebate being made, on which 
the beams of the side floor rested, without penetrating 
the wall, These chambers were approached from the 
right hand side, in the interior of the under story, by a 
winding staircase of stone, which led to the middle and 
upper stories. %. there was neither hammer nor axe 
nor any tool of tron heard in the house while it was 
in building—A subterranean quarry has been very re- 
cently discovered near Jerusalem, where the temple 
stones are supposed to have been hewn, There is un- 
equivocal evidence to be found in this quarry that the 
stones were dressed there, for there are blocks exactly 
similar in size, as well as in the nature of the stone, to 
the ancient remains, Thence, probably, they would be 
moved on rollers down the Tyropean valley to the very 
side of the temple, [TeEnT and KHAN.] 9,10. built the 
house—The temple is here distinguished from the wings 
or chambers attached to it—and its roofing was of cedar 
wood, 10, chambers,,. five cubits high—That was 
the height of the whole three stories. they rested on 
the house with timber of cedar—i, c., because the beams 
of the side-stones rested on the ledges of the temple wall; 
the wing was attached to the house, it was connected 
with the temple, without, however, interfering injuriously 
with the sanctuary. [IKEIL.] 

1l-l4. Goo’s PROMISES UNTO IT. 11. the word of the 
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very seasonable, being designed first to encourage him to 
goon with the building, by confirming anew the promise 
made to his father David (2 Samuel 7.); and secondly, to 
warn him against the pride and presumption of supposing 
that after the erection of so magnificent a temple, he and 
his people would always be sure of the presence and 
favour of God. The condition on which that blessing 
could alone be expected -was expressly stated. The dwell- 
ing of God among the children of Israel refers to those 
symbols of his presence in the temple, which were the 
visible tokens of his spiritual relation to that people. 

15-22. THE CEILING AND ADORNING OF IT. 15, he built 
the walls of the house within—The walls were wain- 
scotted with cedar wood—the floor paved with cypress 
planks—the interior was divided by a partition consisting 
of folding doors, which were opened and shut with golden 
chains, into two apartments—the back or inner room, 
i.e., the most holy place, was twenty cubits long and 
broad—the front, or outer room, i. e., the holy place, was 
forty cubits. The cedar wood was beautifully embellished 
with figures in relievo, representing clusters of foliage, 
and open flowers, cherubims, and palm trees; and the 
whole interior was overlaid with gold, so that neither 
wood nor stone was seen; nothing met the eye but pure 
gold, either plain or richly chased, 31-35. for the enter- 
ing of the oracle—The door of the most holy place was 
made of solid olive tree and adorned with figures—that 
of the holy place was made of cypress wood, the sides 
being of olive wood. 36. the inner court—Was for the 
priests, and its wall, which had a coping of cedar, 
is said to have been so low that the people could see 
over it. 

87,38. THE TIME TAKEN TO BUILD IT. 37. In the fourth 
year was the foundation laid—The building was begun 
in the second month of the fourth year, and completed in 
the eighth month of the eleventh year of Solomon’s reign, 
comprising a period of seven and a half years, which is 
reckoned here in round numbers. It was not a very 
large, but a very splendid building, requiring great care, 
and ingenuity, and division of labour. The immense 
number of workmen employed, together with the pre- 
vious preparation of the materials, serves to account for 
the short time occupied in the process of building. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver.1. BUILDING O¥r SoLOoMON’s House. 1. Solomon 
was building his own house thirteen years—The time 
occupied in building his palace was nearly double that 
spent in the erection of the temple, because neither had 
there been the same previous preparations for it, nor was 
there the same urgency as in providing a place of wor- 
ship, on which the national well-being so much de- 
pended, 

2-7. OF THE HOUSE OF LEBANON. 2. He built also the 
house of the forest of Lebanon—It is scarcely possible 
to determine whether this was a different edifice from the 
former, or whether his house, the house of the forest of 
Lebanon, and the one for Pharaoh’s daughter, were not 
parts of one grand palace. As diflicult is it to decide 
what was. the origin of the name; some supposing it was 
so called because built on Lebanon; others, that it was in 
or near Jerusalem, but contained such a profuse supply 
of cedar columns as to have occasioned this peculiar des- 
ignation,. Wehave a similar peculiarity of name in the 
building called the East India house, though situated in 
London, The description is conformable to the arrange- 
ment of Eastern-palaces. The buflding stood in the niid- 
dle of a great oblong square, which was surrounded by an 
enclosing wall, against which the houses and offices of 
those attached to the court were built. The building 
itself was oblong, consisting of two square courts, flanik- 
ing a large oblong hall which formed the centre, and 
which being 100 cubits long, by 50 broad, was properly thu 
house of the forest of Lebanon, being the part where 
were the cedar pillars of this hall. In front was the 
porch of judgment, which was appropriated to the trans- 





Hiram’s Works. 


action of public business. On the one side of this great 
hall was the king’s house; and on the other the harem or 


royal apartments for Pharaoh’s daughter (Esther 2, 3, 9). 


This arrangement of the palace accords with the Oriental 


style of building, according to which a great mansion 


always consists of three divisions, or separate houses—all 
connected by doors and passages—the men dwelling at 
one extremity, the female portion of the family at the 
other, while public rooms occupy the central part of the 
building. 10. the foundation was of costly stones, 


even great stones—Enormous stones, corresponding ex- 
actly with the dimensions given, are found in Jerusalem 


at this day. Not only the walls from the foundation to 


_the roof-beams were built of large hewn stones, but the 


spacious court also around the palace was paved with 
great square stones. 12. for the inner court of the 
house of the Lord—Should be, as in the inner court of 
the house of the Lord; the meaning is, that in this palace, 
as in the temple, rows of hewed stones and the cedar 
beams formed the enclosing wall. 

13-51. Hrram’s Works. Solomon sent and fetched 
Hiram out of Tyre—The Tyrians and other inhabitants 
on the Pheenician coast were the most renowned artists 
and workers in metal in the ancient world, 14. He was 
a widow’s son of the tribe of Naphtali—In 2 Chronicles 


2.14 his mother is said to have been of the daughters of 


Dan. The apparent discrepancy may be reconciled thus: 


‘Hiram’s mother, though belonging to the tribe of Dan, 


had been married toa Naphtalite, so that when married 
afterwards to a Tyrian, she might be described as a widow 
of the tribe of Naphtali. Or, if she was a native of the 
city Dan (Laish), she might be said to be of the daughters 
of Dan, as born in that place; and of the tribe of Naph- 
tali, as really belonging to it. a worker im brass—Refer- 
ring particularly to the works described in this chapter ; 
but in 2 Chronicles 2, 13 his artistic skill is represented as 
extending toa great variety of departments; and, in fact, 
he was appointed, from his great natural talents and ac- 
quired skill, to superintend the execution of all the works 
ofartinthetemple, 15-22, two pillars of brass, eighteen 
cubits high—They were made of the brass (bronze) which 
was taken from the king of Zobah (1 Chronicles 18. 8).. In 
2 Chronicles 3. 15 they are’said to have been thirty-five 
cubits high. There, however, their joint lengths are 
given; whereas here the length of the pillars is giyen 
separately. Each pillar was seventeen and a half cubits 
long, which is stated, in round numbers, as eighteen. Their 
dimensions in English measure are as follows: The pil- 
lars without the capitals measured thirty-two and a half 
feet long, and seven feet diameter; and if hollow, as 
WHIstTon, in his translation of Josephus, thinks (Jere- 
miah 52. 21), the metal would be about three and a half 
inches thick; so that the whole casting of one pillar must 
have been from sixteen totwenty tons. The height of the 
capitais was eight and three-fourths feet; and, at the same 
thickness of metal, would not weigh less than seven or 
eight tons each. The nature of the workmanship in the 
finishing of these capitals is described (v, 17-22), The pil- 
lars, when set up, would stand forty feet in height. [Na- 


-PIER'S METAL.] 17. nets of checker-work—i. ¢., branch- 


work, resembling the branches of palm trees, and wreaths 
cf chain-work ; i.e., plaited in the form of a chain, compos- 
ing a sort ofcrown orgarland, Seven of these were wound 
in festoons on one capital, and over and underneath them 
fringes, one hundred in a row; and two rows of pome- 
granates strung on chains (2 Chronicles 3. 16) ran round the 
capital (v. 42; cf. 2 Chronicles 4, 12,13; Jeremiah 52. 23), which, 
itself, was of a bowl-like or globular form (v.41), These 
rows were designed to form a binding to the ornamental 
work—to keep it from falling asunder; and they were so 


‘placed as to be above the chain-work, and below the 
“place where the branch-work was. 19. lily-work—Beau- 


tiful ornaments, resembling the stalks, leaves, and blos- 
soms of lilies—of large dimensions, as suited to the height 
of their position, 21. Jachin and Boaz—These names 
were symbolical, and indicated the strength and stability 
—not so much of the material temple, for they were de- 
Btroyed along with it (Jeremiah 52,17), as of the spiritual 
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The Utensils of the Temple. 


kingdom of God, which was embodied in the temple. 
23-26. he made a molten sea—In the tabernacle was no 
such vessel; the laver served the double purpose of wash- 
ing the hands and feet of the priests as well as the parts 
of the sacrifices. But in the temple there were separate 
vessels provided for these offices. (See on 2 Chronicles 4, 
6.) The molten sea was an immense semicircular vase, 
measuring seventeen and a half feet diameter, and being 
eight and three-fourths feet in depth—this, at three anda 
half inches, could not weigh less than from twenty-five to 
thirty tons in one solid casting—and held from 16,000 to 
20,000 gallons of water. The brim was all carved with lily- 
work or flowers, and oxen were carved or cut on the outside 
all round, to the number of 300; and it stood on a pedestal 
of twelve oxen, These oxen must have been of consid- 
erable size, like the Assyrian bulls, so as their corre- 
sponding legs would give thickness or strength to support 
s0 great a weight; for, when the vessel was filled with 
water, the whole weight would be about 100 tons, [Na- 
PIER.}] (See on 2 Chronicles 4.5.) 27-39. he made ten 
bases of brass—These were trucks or four-wheeled car- 
riages, for the support and conveyance of the lavers. The 
description of their structure shows that they were ele- 
gantly fitted up, and skilfully adapted to their purpose. 
They stood, not on the axles, but on four rests attached 
to the axles, so that the figured sides were considerably 
raised above the wheels. They were all exactly alike in 
form and size. The layers which were borne upon them 
were vessels capable each of holding 300 gallons of water, 
upwards of aton weight. The whole, when full of water, 
would be no less than twotons, [NAPIER.] 40-45. And 
Hiram made the lavers, and the shovels, and the 
basins—These verses contain a general enumeration of 
Hiram’s works, as well as those already mentioned, as 
other minor things. The Tyrian artists are frequently 
mentioned by ancient authors as skilful artificers in fash- 
joning and embossing metal cups and bowls; and we 
need not wonder, therefore, to find them employed by 
Solomon in making the golden and brazen utensils for 
his temple and palaces. 46. In the plain of Jordan did 
the king cast them—Zarthan or Zaretan (Joshua 3, 16), 
or Zartanah (ch. 4.12), or Zeredathah (2 Chronicles 4. 17), 
was on the bank of the Jordan in the territories of west- 
ern Manasseh. Sueccoth was situated on the eastern 
side of Jordan, at the ford of the river near the mouth of 
the Jabbok, One reason assigned by commentators for 
the castings being made there is, that at such a distance 
from Jerusalem that city would not be annoyed by the 
sinoke and noxious vapours necessarily occasioned by the 
process. [Note in BAGSTER’S BIBLE.] But the true reason 
is to be found in the nature of the soil; Afarg., the thick- 
ness of the ground. That part of the Jordan valley 
abounds with marl. Clay and sand are the moulding ma- 
terial still used for bronze. Such large quantities of 
metal as one of these castings would contain could not 
be fused in one furnace, but would require a series of furs 
naces, especially for such a casting as the brazen sea—the 
whole series of furnaces being filled with metal, and fused 
at one time, and all tapped together, and the metal let 
run into the mould, Thus a national foundry was 
erected in the plain of Jordan, [NAPIER.] 48. the altar 
of gold—i. e¢., the allar of incense. 49. candlesticks of 
prre gold—Made, probably, according to the model ot 
that in the tabernacle, which, along with the other articles 
of furniture, were deposited with due honour, as sacred 
relics,inthetemple. But theseseem not to have been used 
in the temple service; for Solomon made new lavers 
tables, and candlesticks, ten of each. (See further re 
garding the dimensions and furniture of the temple, ix 
2 Chronicles 3.5.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-12. THr DEDICATION OF THE TEMPLE, &. at the 
feast in the month Ethanim—The public and formal 
inauguration of this national place of worship did not take 
place till eleven’months after the completion of the edi- 
fice. The delay, most probably, originated in Solomon's 
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wish to choose the most fitting opportunity when there 
should be a general rendezvous of the people in Jerusalem 
(v. 2); and that was not till the next year. That was a 
jubilee year, and he resolved on commencing the solemn 
ceremonial a few days before the feast of tabernacles, 
which was the most appropriate of all seasons, as that 
annual festival had been instituted in commemoration 
of the Israelites dwelling in booths during their stay in 
the wilderness, as well as of the tabernacle, which was 
then erected, in which God promised to meet and dwell 
with His people, sanctifying it with His glory. As the 
tabernacle was to be superseded by the temple, there was 
admirable propriety in choosing the feast of tabernacles 
as the period for dedicating the new place of worship, and 
praying that the same distinguished privileges might be 
continued to itin the manifestation of the Divine presence 
and glory. At the time appointed for the inauguration, 
the king issued orders forall the heads and representatives 
of the nation to repair to Jerusalem, and take part in the 
august procession. The lead was taken by the king and 
elders of the people, whose march must have been slow, as 
priests were stationed to offer an immense number of sac- 
rifices at various pointsin the line of road through which 
the procession was to go; thencame the priests bearing the 
ark and the tabernacle—the old Mosaic tabernacle which 
was brought from Gibeon. Lastly, the Levites followed, 
carrying the vessels and ornaments belonging to the old, 
for lodgment in the new house of the Lord. There wasa 
slight deviation in this procedure from the order of march 
established in the wilderness (Numbers 3.31; 4.15); but 
the spirit of the arrangement was duly observed. The 
ark was deposited in the oracle; i. e., the most holy place, 
under the wings of the cherubim—not the Mosaic cheru- 
bim, which were firmly attached to the ark (Exodus 37. 7, 
8), but those made by Solomon, which were far larger and 
more expanded. 8. they drew out the staves—A little 
way, so as to project (see on Exodus 25.15; Numbers 4. 6), 
and they were left in that position. The object was, that 
these projecting staves might serve as a guide to the 
high priest, in conducting him to that place where, once a 
year, he went to officiate before the ark, otherwise he 
might miss his way in the dark, the ark being wholly 
overshadowed by the wings of the cherubim, 9. There 
was nothing in the ark save the two tables of stone— 
Nothing else was ever in the ark, the articles mentioned 
(Hebrews 9. 4) being not in, but by it, being laid in the 
most holy place before the testimony. (Exodus 16. 33; 
Numbers 17,10.) 10, 11. the cloud filled the house of the 
Lord—The cloud was the visible symbol of the Divine 
presence, and its occupation of the sanctuary was a tes- 
timony of God's gracious acceptance of the temple as of 
the tabernacle. (Exodus 40, 34.) The dazzling brightness, 
or rather, perhaps, the dense portentous darkness of the 
cloud, struck the minds of the priests, as it formerly had 
done Moses, with that astonishment and terror (Leviticus 
16. 2-13; Deuteronomy 4.24; Exodus 40, 35) that they could 
not remain. Thus the temple became the place where the 
Divine glory was revealed, and the king of Israel estab- 
lished his royal residence, 

12-21. SoLomMon’s BLESSING. 12. Then spake Sclomon 
—For the reassurance of the priests and people, the king 
reminded them that the cloud, instead being asign omin- 
ous of evil, wasa token of approval. The Lord said—Not 
in express terms, but by a continuous course of action 
(Exodus 13, 21; 24.16; Numbers 9.15), 13. I have surely 
built thee an house—This is an apostrophe to God, as 
perceiving His approach by the cloud, and welcoming 
Him to enter as guest or inhabitant of the fixed and per- 
manent dwelling-place, which, at His command, had been 
prepared for His reception. 14. the king turned his 
face about—From the temple, where he had been watch- 
ing the movement of the mystic cloud, and while the peo- 
ple were standing, partly as the attitude of devotion, 
partly out of respect to royalty, the king gave a fervent 
expression of praise to God for the fufllment of His prom- 
ise (2 Samuel 7. 6-16). 

22-61. His PRAYER. 22. Solomon stood before the 
altar—This position was in the court of the people, on a 
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‘brazen scaffold erected for the occasion (2: Chronicles 6, 13), 

fronting the altar of burnt offering, and surrounded by a 
mighty concourse of people. Assuming the attitude of a 
suppliant, kneeling (v, 54, ef. 2 Chronicles 6. 24), and with 
uplifted hands, he performed the solemn act of consecra- 
tion—an act remarkable, amongst other circumstances, for 
this, that it was done, not by the high priest or any mem- 
ber of the Aaronic family, but by the king in person, who 
might minister about, though not in, holy things, This 
sublime prayer, which breathes sentiments of the loftiest 
piety blended with the deepest humility, naturally bore 
a reference to the national blessing and curse contained 
in the law—and the burden of it—after an ascription of 
praise to the Lord for the bestowment of the former, was 
an earnest supplication for deliverance from the latter, 
He specifies seven cases in which the merciful interposi- 
tion of God would be required; and he earnestly bespeaks 
it on the condition of people praying towards that holy 
place. The blessing addressed to the people at the close 
is substantially a brief recapitulation of the preceding 
prayer. i) 

62-44, His SACRIFICE OF PEACE OFFERING. 62. the 
king, and all Israel , . , offered sacrifice before the 
Lord—This was a burnt offering with its accompani- 
ments, and being the first laid on the altar of the temple, 

yas, asin the analogous case of the tabernacle, consumed 
by miraculous fire from heaven (see on 2 Chronicles 7, 12), 
On remarkable occasions, the heathens sacrificed heca- 
tombs (a hundred), and even chiliombs (a thousand ani- 
mals), but the public sacrifices offered by Solomon on this 
occasion surpassed all the other oblations on record, with- 
out taking into account those presented by private indi- 
viduals, which, doubtless, amounted to a large additional 
number, The large proportion of the sacrifices were peace 
offerings, which afforded the people an opportunity of fes- 
tive enjoyment, 63. So the king and all the children 
of Israel dedicated the house of the Lord—The dedica- 
tion was not a ceremony ordained by the law, but it was 
done in accordance with the sentiments of reverence 
naturally associated with edifices appropriated to Divine 
worship. 64. The same day did the king hallow 
the middle of the court—i,ec., the whole extent of the 
priests’ court—the altar of burnt offerings, though large 
(2 Chronicles 4,1), being totally inadequate for the vast 
number of sacrifices that distinguished this occasion, It 
was only a temporary erection to meet the demands of an 
extraordinary season, in aid of the established altar, and 
removed at the conclusion of the sacred festival, 

65. THEPEOPLEJOYFUL. 65. from the entering in of 
Hamath unto the river of Egypt—i. e., from one ex- 
tremity of the kingdom to the other. The people flocked 
from all quarters. seven days and seven days, even 
fourteen days—The first seven were occupied with the 
dedication, and the other seven devoted to the feast of 
tabernacles (2 Chronicles 7.9). The particular form of ex- 
pression indicates that the fourteen days were not con- 
tinuous, and that some interval occurred in consequence 
of the great day of atonement falling on the tenth of the 
seventh month (v. 2), and the last day of the feast of tab- 
ernacles was on the twenty-third (2 Chronicles 7. 10), when 
the people returned to their homes with feelings of the 
greatest joy and gratitude “for all the goodness that the 
Lord had done for David His servant, and for Israel His 
people.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-9. Gop’s COVENANT IN A SECOND VISION WITH 
SoLtomon. 1. And it came to pass, when Solomon had 
finished the building of the house—This first verse is 
connected with the eleventh, all that is contained between 
verses 2-10 being parenthetical, 2, That (rather, for) the 
Lord had appeared—This appearance was, like the for- 
mer one at Gibeon, most probably made in a supernatural 
vision, and on the night immediately following the dedi- 
cation of the temple (2 Chronicles 7, 12). The strain of it 
corresponds to this view, for it consists of direct answers 
to his solemn inaugural prayer (v. 8 is in answer to ch. 8, 
29; v. 4,5 is in answer to ch. 8, 25, 26; v. 6-9 to ch. 8, 33-46 
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gold (v. 14) for the temple and other buildings. 


pee also Deuteronomy 29. 22-24). 8. this house which is 
high—“ High,” either in point of situation, for it was 
built on a hill, and therefore conspicuous to every be- 
hoider; or “high” in respect to privilege, honour, and re- 
nown; or this ‘“‘honse of the Most High,” notwithstand- 
ing all its beauty and magnificence, shall be destroyed, 
and remain in such a state of ruin and degradation as to 
be astriking monument of thejust judgmentof God, The 


record of this second vision, in which were rehearsed the 
- conditions of God’s covenant with Solomon, and the con- 


sequences of breaking them, is inserted here as a proper 
introduction to the narrative about to be given of this 
king’s commercial enterprises and ambitious desire for 
worldly glory; for this king, by encouraging an influx of 
foreign people, and a taste. for foreign luxuries, rapidly. 
corrupted his own mind and that of his subjects, that 
“they turned from following God, they and their chil- 
dren” (v, 6). 

10-23. Tur MUTUAL PRESENTS OF SOLOMON AND HI- 
RAM, 10. at the end of twenty years—Seven and a half 
years were spent in building the temple, and twelve and 


a half or thirteen in the erection of his palace (ch. 7.1; 


2 Chronicles 8,1). This verse is only a recapitulation of 
the first, necessary to recover the thread of connection in 
the narrative. 11. Solomon gave Hiram twenty cities 
in the land of Galilee— According to Josephus, they 
were situated on the north-west of it, adjacent to Tyre, 
Though lying within the boundaries of the promised 
land (Genesis 15,1S; Joshua 1.4), they had never been 
conquered till then, and were inhabited by Canaanite 
heathens (Judges 4. 2-13; 2 Kings 15, 29). They were prob- 
ably given to Hiram, whose dominions were small, asa 
remuneration for his important services in furnishing 
workmen, materials, and an immense quantity of wrought 
{Mr- 
CHAELIS.] The gold, however, as others think, may have 
been the amount of forfeits paid to Solomon by Hiram 
for not being able to answer the riddles and apothegms, 
with which, according to Josephus, in their private cor- 
respondence, the two sovereigns amused themselves. 
Hiram having refused these cities, probably on account 
of taeir inland situation making them unsuitable to his 
maritime and commercial people, Solomon satisfied his 
ally in some other way; and, taking these cities into his 
own hands, he first repaired their shattered walls, then 
filled them,with a colony of Hebrews (2 Chronicles 8, 2). 
15-24. this is the reason of the lewy—A levy refers both 
to men and money, and the necessity for Solomon making 
it arose from the many gigantic works he undertook to 
erect, Millo—Part of the fort of Jerusalem on Mount 
Zion (2Samuel 5.9; 1 Chronicles 11.8), or a row of stone 
bastions around Mount Zion, Millo being the great corner 
tower of that fortified wall (ch. 11.27; 2 Chronicles 32. 5), 
the wall of Jerusalem—Lither repairing some breaches 
in it (ch. 11,27), or extending it so as to enclose Mount 
Zion, Hazor—Fortified on account of its importance as 
a town in the northern boundary of-the country. Me- 
giddo—(now Leijun)—Lying in the great caravan road 
between Egypt and Damascus, was the key to the north 
of Palestine by the western lowlands, and therefore for- 
tified. Gezer—On the western confines of Ephraim, and, 
though a Levitical city, occupied by the Canaanites. 
Having fallen by right of conquest to the king of Egypt, 
who for some cause attacked it, it was given by himasa 
dowry to his daughter, and fortified by Solomon. 17. 
Beth-horon the nether—Situated on the way from 

oppa to Jerusalem and Gibeon;’ it required, from so 
public a road, to be strongly garrisoned. 18, Baalath— 
Baalbek. Tadmor—Palmyra, between Damascus and the 


- Euphrates, was rebuilt and fortified as a security against 


invasion from Northern Asia, In accomplishing these 
and various other works which were earried on through- 
out the kingdom, especially in the north, where Rezon 
of Damascus, his enemy, might prove dangerous, he em- 
ployed vast numbers of the Canaanites as galley-slaves 
(2Chronicles 2. 18), treating them as prisoners of war, who 
were compelled to do the drudgery and hard labour, 
while the Israelites were only engaged in honourable 
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“employment. | 23. these were the chief of the officers— 


(See on 2 Chronicles 8. 10.) 

24-28, SOLOMON’S YEARLY SACRIFICES, 24, 25. three 
times in a year—viz., at the passover, pentecost, and 
feast of tabernacles (2 Chronicles 8.18; 81.3). The cir- 
cumstances mentioned in these two verses form a proper 
conclusion to the record of his buildings, and show that 
his design in erecting those at Jerusalem was to remedy 
defects existing at the commencement of his reign (see 
on ch, 3, 1-4), 26. Ezion-geber, which is beside Eloth 
—These were neighbouring ports at the head of the east- 
ern or Elanitic branch of the Red Sea. Tyrian ship-car- 
penters and sailors were sent there for Solomon’s vessels 
(see on 2 Chronicles 8), Ezion-geber—i.¢., the giant’s 
backbone; so called from a reef of rocks at the entrance 
of the harbour, Eloth—Elim or Elath; i. e¢., “the trees” 
—a grove of terebinths still exists at the head of the gulf. 
28. Ophir—A general name, like the East or West Indies 
with us, for all the southern regions lying on the African, 
Arabian, or Indian seas, so far as at that time known, 
(HEEREN.] gold, four hundred and twenty talents— 
(See on 2 Chronicles 8.18)—at 125 pounds Troy, or 1500 
ounces to the talent, and £4 to the ounce, this would 
make £2,604,000. f 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-13. THE QUEEN OF SHEBA-ADMIRES THE WIS- 
DOM OF SOLOMON. 1. the queen of Sheba—As to where 
her country was, some think it was the Sabean kingdom 
of Yemen, of which the capital was Saba, in Arabia Fe- 
lix; others, that it was in African Ethiopia, 7. e., Abys- 
sinia, towards the south of the Red Sea, The opinions 
preponderate in favour of the former. This view har- 
monizes with the language of our Lord, as Yemen means 
*“South;” and this country, extending to the shores of 
the Indian ocean, might in ancient times be considered 
“the uttermost parts of the earth.” heard of the fame 
of Solomon—Doubtless by the Ophir fleet, concerning 
the name of the Lord—Meaning either his great know- 
ledge of God, or the extraordinary things which God had 
done for him, hard questions—Enigmas or riddles. The 
Orientals delight in this species of intellectual exercise, 
and test wisdom by the power and readiness to solve 
them, 2. she came to Jerusalem with a very great 
train, with camels—A long train of those beasts of 
burden forms the common way of travelling in Arabia; 
and the presents specified consist of the native produce 
of that country. Of course, a royal equipage would be 
larger and more imposing than an ordinary caravan, 
G6. It was a true report that I heard in mine own land 
of thy acts and of thy wisdom—The proofs she obtained 
of Solomon’s wisdom—not from his conversation only, 
but also his works; the splendour of his palace; the 
economy of his kitchen and table; the order of his court; 
the gradations and gorgeous costume of his servants: 
above all, the arched viaduct that led from his palace to 
the temple (2 Kings 16. 18), and the remains of which have 
been recently discovered [ROBINSON]—overwhelmed her 
with astonishment. 9. Blessed be the Lord thy God— 
(See on ch. 5.7.) It is quite possible, as Jewish writers 
say, that this queen was converted, through Solomon's 
influence, to the worship of the true God, But there is 
no record of her making any gift or offering in the 
temple. 10. she gave the king an hundred and twenty 
talents of gold—£720,000, 11. almug trees—Parenthetic- 
ally, along with the valuable presents of the queen of 
Sheba, is mentioned a foreign wood, which was brought 
in the Ophir ships. It is thought by some to be the sandal 
wood; by others, to be the deodar—a species of fragrant 
fir, much used in India for sacred and important works, 
Solomon used it for stairs in his temple and palace (2 
Chronicles 9. 11), but chiefly for musical instruments. 13. 
King Solomon gave unto the queen of Sheba all her 
desire, whatsoever she asked, besides—i. c., Solomon 
not only gave his illustrious guest all the insight and in- 
formation she wanted; but, according to the Oriental 
fashion, gave her ample remuneration for the presents 
she had brought. 
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14-29, His RicHzs. 14. Now the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in one year—666 talents, equal to 
£3,996,000. The sources whence this was derived are not 
mentioned; nor was it the full amount of his revenue; 
for this was “besides that he had of the merchantmen, 
and of the traffic of the spice-merchants, and of all the 
kings of Arabia, and of the governors of the country.” 
The great encouragement he gave to commerce was the 
means of enriching his royal exchequer, By the fortifi- 
cations which he erected in various parts of his kingdom, 
and particularly at such places as Thapsacus, one of the 
passages of Euphrates, and at Tadmor, in the Syrian 
desert, he gave complete security to the caravan trade 
from the depredations of the Arab marauders; and it 
was reasonable that, in return for this protection, he 
should exact a certain toll or duty for the importation of 
foreign goods. A considerable revenue, too, would arise 
from the use of the store cities and khans he built; and 
it is not improbable that those cities were emporia, where 
the caravan merchants unloaded their bales of spices 
and other commodities, and sold them to the king’s fac- 
tors, who, according to the modern practice in the East, 
retailed them in the Western markets at a profit, ‘The 
revenue derived from the tributary kings and from the 
governors of the country” must have consisted in the 
tribute which all inferior magistrates periodically bring 
to their sovereigns in the East, in the shape of presents 
of the produce of their respective provinces. 16,17. two 
hundred targets, six hundred shekels—These defensive 
arms were anciently made of wood and covered with 
leather; those were covered with fine gold. 600 shekels 
were used in the gilding of each target—300 for each 
shield. They were intended for the state armoury of the 
palace (see on ch. 14, 26), 18-26. a great throne of ivory 
—It seems to have been made not of solid ivory, but 
veneered. It was in the form of an arm-chair, with a 
carved back. The ascent to it was by six steps, on each 
of which stood lions, in place of a railing—while a lion, 
probably of gilt metal, stood at each side, which, we may 
suppose from the analogy of other Oriental thrones, sup- 
ported a canopy. A golden footstool is mentioned (2 
Chronicles 9.18) as attached to this throne, whose mag- 
nificence is described as unrivalled. 22, a navy of 
Tarshish—Tartessus in Spain, where gold, and especially 
silver, was got, anciently, in so great abundance that. it 
was nothing accounted of in the days of Solomon, But 
Tarshish came to be ageneral term for the West (Jonah 1), 
at sea—On the Mediterranean, once in three years— 
f.e., third year. Without the mariner’s .compass they 
had to coast along the shore, The ivory, apes, and pea- 
cocks might have been purchased, on the outward or 
homeward yoyage, on the north coast of Africa, where 
the animals were to be found. They were particular- 
ized, probably as being the rarest articles on board. 
26-29.—(See on 2 Chronicles 1, 14-17.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-8. SoLomon’s WIVES AND CONCUBINES IN His 
OLD AGE. 1. But King Solomon loved many strange 
women—Solomon’s extraordinary gift of wisdom was 
not sufficient to preserve him from falling into grievous 
and fatal errors. A fairer promise of true greatness, a 
more beautiful picture of juvenile piety, never was seen 
than that which he exhibited at the commencement of 
his reign. No sadder, more humiliating, or awful spec- 
tacle can be imagined than the besotted apostasy of his 
old age; and to him may be applied the words of Paul 
(Galatians 3.3), of John (Revelation 3.17), and of Isaiah 
(14, 21). A love of the world, a ceaseless round of pleasure, 
had insensibly corrupted his heart, and produced, for a 
while at least, a state of mental darkness. The grace of 
God deserted him; and the son of the pious. David—the 
religiously-trained child of Bath-sheba (Proverbs 31, 1-3), 
and pupil of Nathan, instead of showing the stability of 
sound principle and mature experience, became at last 
en old and foolish king (Ecclesiastes 4.13). His fall is 
traced to his “love of many strange women,” Polygamy 
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was tolerated among the ancient Hebrews; and, although 
in most countries of the East, the generality of men, from 
convenience and economy, confine themselves to one 
woman, yet a number of wives is reckoned as an indica- 
tion of wealth and importance, just as a numerous stud 
of horses and a grand equipage are amongst us. The 
sovereign, of course, wishes to have a more numerous 
harem than any of his subjects; and the female estab- 
lishments of many Oriental princes have, both in ancient 
and modern times, equalled or exceeded that of Solomon’s, 
It is probable, therefore, that, in conformity with Oriental 
notions, he resorted to it as a piece of state magnificence. 
But in him it was unpardonable, as it was a direct and 
outrageous vivlation of the Divine law (Deuteronomy 17. 


.17), and the very result which that statute was ordained 


to prevent was realized in him. His marriage with the 
daughter of Pharaoh is not censured either here or else- 
where (see on ch, 3.1). It was only his love for many 
strange women ; for women, though in the East consid- 
ered inferiors, exert often a silent but powerfully seduc- 
tive influence over their husbands in the harems, as else- 
where, and so it was exemplified in Solomon, 3. he had 
seven hundred wives, princesses—They were, probably, 
according toan existing custom, the daughters of tribu- 
tary chiefs, given as hostages for good conduct of their 
fathers. coneubines— Were legitimate, but lower or 
secondary wives. These the chief or first wife regards 
without the smallest jealousy or regret, as they look up 
to her with feelings of respectful submission. Solomon’s 
wives became so numerous, not all at once, but grad- 
ually; as even at an early period his taste for Oriental 
show seems to have led to the establishment of a consid- 
erable harem (Song 6. 8). 4. when Solomon was old— 
He could not have been more than fifty. lis wiwes 
turmed away his heart after other gods—Some, consid- 
ering the lapse of Solomon into idolatry as a thing in- 
credible, regard him as merely humouring his wives in 
the practice of their superstition, and, in countenancing 
their respective rites by his presence, as giving only an 
outward homage—a sensible worship, in which neither 
his understanding nor his heart was engaged. The 
apology only makes matters worse, as it implies an add- 
ing of hypocrisy and contempt of God to an open breach 
of Hislaw. There seems no possibility of explaining the 
language of the sacred historian, but as intimating that 
Solomon became an actual and open idolater, worship- 
ping images of wood or stone in sight of the very temple 
which, in early life, he had erected to the true God, 
Hence that part of Olivet was called the high place of 
Tophet (Jeremiah 7, 30-34), and the hill is still Known as 
the Mount of Offence, or the Mount of Corruption (2 Kings 
23.13), 5. Ashtoreth (Astarte), Milcolm (Molech), and 
Chemosh—He built altars for these three; but, although 
he is described (v. 8) as doing the same for “all his strange 
wives,’ there is no evidence that they had idols distinct 
from these, and there is no trace whatever of Egyptian 
idolatry. 8. burnt incense, and sacrificed unto their 
gods—The first was considered a higher act of homage, 
and is often used as synonymous with worship (2 Kings 
22.17; 23.5). 

9-13. GoD THREATENS HIM. 9. the Lord was angry 
with Solomon—The Divine appearance, first at Gibeon, 
and then at Jerusalem, after the dedication of the temple, 
with the warnings given him on both occasions, had left 
Solomon inexcusable; and it was proper and necessary 
that on one who had been so signally favoured with the 
gifts of Heaven, but who had grossly abused them, a ter- 
rible judgment should fall. The Divine sentence was 
announced to him probably by Ahijah; but there was 
mercy mingled with judgment, in the circumstance, that 
it should not be inflicted on Solomon personally—and 
that a remnant of the kingdom should be spared—*‘for 
David’s sake, and for Jerusalem’s sake, which had been 
chosen” to put God’s name there; not from a partial biasin 
favour of either, but that the Divine promise might stand 
(2Samuel7). 13. I will give one tribe to thy son— 
There were left to Rehoboam the tribes of Judah, Benja- 
min, and Levi (2 Chronicles 11, 12, 13); and multitudes of 
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Israelites, who, after the schism of the kingdom, estab- 
lished their residence within the territory of Judah to 
enjoy the privileges of the true religion (ch. 12.17), These 
are all reckoned as one tribe, 

1440. SoLoMON’s ADVERSARIES. 14. the Lord stirred 
up an adversary—i,e., permitted him, through the im- 
pulse of his own ambition, or revenge, to attack Israel, 
During the war of extermination, which Joab carried on 
in Edom (2 Samuel 8, 13), this Hadad, of the royal family, 
a mere boy when rescucd from the sword of the ruthless 
conqueror, was carried into Egypt, hospitably enter- 
tained, and became allied with the house of the Egyptian 
king. In after years, the thought of his native land and 
his lost kingdom taking possession of his mind, he, on 
learning the death of David and Joab, renounced the 
ease, possessions, and glory of his Egyptian residence, to 
return to Edom, and attempt the recovery of his ances- 
tral throne. The movements of this prince seem to have 
given much annoyance to the Hebrew government; but 
as they were defeated by the numerous and strong gar- 
-risons planted throughout the Edomite territory, Hadad 
seems to have offered his services to Rezon, another of 
Solomon’s adversaries (v. 23-25), This man, who had been 
general of Hadadezer, and, on the defeat of that great 
king, had successfully withdrawn a large force, went into 
the wilderness, led a predatory life, like Jephthah, David, 
and others, on the borders of the Syrian and Arabian 
deserts, and having acquired great power, at length 
became king in Damascus, threw off the yoke, and was 
“the adversary of Israel all the days of Solomon.” He 
was succeeded by Hadad, whose successors took the oftfi- 
cial title of Benhadad from him, the illustrious founder 
of the powerful kingdom of Darhascene-Syria. These 
hostile neighbours, who had been long kept in check by 
the traditional fame of David's victories, took courage, 
and breaking out towards the latter end of Solomon’s 
reign, must have not only disturbed his kingdom by 
their inroads, but greatly crippled his revenue by stop- 
ping his lucrative traffic with Tadmorand the Euphrates. 
26-40. Jeroboam—This was an internal enemy of a still 
more formidable character. He was a young man of 
talent and energy, who, having been appointed by Solo- 
mon superintendent of the engineering works projected 
around Jerusalem, had risen into public notice, and on 
being informed by a very significant act of the prophet 
Ahijah of the royal destiny which, by Divine appoint- 
ment, awaited him, his mind tooka newturn. 29. clad 
~—Rather wrapped up. The meaning is, “‘ Ahijah, the Shi- 
lonite, the prophet, went and took a fit station in the way, 
and, in order that he might not be known, he wrapped 
himself up, so as closely to conceal himself, in a new gar- 
ment, a surtout, which heafterwards torein twelve pieces.” 
Notwithstanding this privacy, the story, and the predic- 
tion connected with it, probably reached the king’s ears, 
and Jeroboam became a marked man. His aspiring am- 
bition, impatient for the death of Solomon, led him to 
form plots and conspiracies, in consequence of which he 
was compelled to flee to Egypt. Though chosen of God, 
he would not wait the course of God’s providence, and 
therefore incurred the penalty of death by his criminal 
rebellion. The heavy exactions and compulsory labour 
(v. 283) which Solomon latterly imposed upon his subjects, 
when his foreign resources began to fail, had prepared 
the greater part of the kingdom for a revolt under so 
popular a demagogue as Jeroboam. 40. Shishak—Who 
harboured and encouraged the rebellious refugee, was of 
a different dynasty from the father-in-law of Solomon. 


CHAPTER XII, 


Ver. 1-5. REFUSING THE OLD MEN’s CouNSEL. I. Re- 
hoboam went to Shechem—He was the eldest, if not the 
only son of Solomon, and had been, doubtless, designated 
by his father heir to the throne, as Solomon had been by 
David. The incident here related took place after the fu- 
neral obsequies of the late king, and the period for public 
mourning had past. When ‘all Israel came to make him 
king,” it was not to exercise their old right of election (1 
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Samuel 10. 19-21), for, after God’s promise of the perpetual 
sovereignty to David’s posterity, their duty was submis- 
sion to the authority of the rightful heir; but their object 
was, When making him king, to renew the conditions and 
stipulations to which their constitutional kings were 
subject (1 Samuel 10, 25); and to the omission of rehears- 
ing which, under the peculiar circumstances in which 
Solomon was made king, they were disposed to aseribe 
the absolutism of his government. Slechem—An an- 
cient, venerable, and central town, was the place of con- 
vocation; and it is evident, if not from the appointment 
of that place, at least from the tenor of their Janguage, 
and the concerted presence of Jeroboam, that the people 
were determined on revolt, 4 Thy father made our 
yoke grievous—The splendour of Solomon’s court, and 
the magnitude of his undertakings being such, that 
neither the tribute of dependent states, nor the presents 
of foreign princes, nor the profits of his commercial en- 
terprises, were adequate to carry them on, he had been 
obliged, for obtaining the necessary revenue, to begin a 
system of heavy taxation. The people looked only to the 
burdens, not to the benefits they derived from Solomon’s 
peaceful and prosperous reign—and the evils from which 
they demanded deliverance were civil oppressions, not 
idolatry, to which they appear to have been indifferent or 
approved of it, 5. he said, Depart yet for three days— 
It was prudent to take the people’s demand into calm and 
deliberate consideration. Whether, had the advice of the 
sage and experienced councillors been followed, any good 
result would have followed, it is impossible to say. It 
would at least have removed all pretext for the separation. 
But he preferred the counsel of his young companions 
(not in age, for they were all about forty-one, but inex- 
perienced), who recommended prompt and decisive meas- 
ures to quell the malcontents, 11. whips... scorpions 
—The latter, as contrasted with the former, are supposed 
to mean thongs thickly set with sharp iron points, used 
in the castigation of slaves, 15. the kimg hearkened 
not unto the people, for the cause was from the Lord— 
That was the overruling cause, Rehoboam's weakness 
(Ecclesiastes 2, 18, 19) and inexperience in public affairs 
has given rise to the probable conjecture, that, like many 
other princes in the East, he had been kept secluded in 
the harem till the period of his accession (Ecclesiastes 
4, 14), his father being either afraid of his aspiring to the 
sovereignty, like the two sons of David, or, which is more 
probable, afraid of prematurely exposing his imbecility. 
The king's haughty and violent answer toa people already 
filled with a spirit of discontent and exasperation, in- 
dicated so great an incapacity to appreciate the gravity 
of the crisis, so utter a want of common sense, as to create 
a belief that he was struck with judicial blindness, It 
was received with mingled scorn and derision, The re- 
volt was accomplished, and yet so quietly, that Rehoboam 
remained in Shechem, fancying himself the sovereign of 
a united kingdom, until his chief tax-gatherer, who had 
been most imprudently sent to treat with the people, had 
been stoned to death. This opened his eyes, and he fled 
for security to Jerusalem. 

20-33. JEROBOAM MADE KING OVER THEM, 20. when 
all Israel heard that Jeroboain was come again—This 
verse closes the parenthetical narrative begun at verse 2, 
and verses 21-24 resume the history from verse l. Reho- 
boam determined to assert his authority, by leading a 
large force into the disaffected provinces. But the revolt 
of the ten tribes was completed when the prophet She- 
maiah ordered, in the Lord’s name, an abandonment of 
any hostile measures against the revolutionists. The 
army, Overawed by the Divine prohibition, dispersed, 
and the king was obliged to submit, 25. Jeroboam built 
Shechem—Destroyed by Abimelech (Judges 9. 1-49). It 
was rebuilt, and perhaps fortified, by Jeroboam, as a royal 
residence, built Pemuel—A ruined city with a tower 
(Judges 8. 9), east of Jordan, on the north bank of the Jab- 
bok. It was an object of importance to restore this for- 
tress, as it lay on the caravan road from Gilead to Damas- 
cus and Palmyra, and secure his frontier on that quarter, 
26, Jeroboam said in his heart, Now shall the king=- 
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dom return to the house of David—Having received the 
kingdom from God, he should have relied on the Divine 
protection, But he did not. With a view to withdraw 
the people from the temple, and destroy the sacred asso- 
ciations connected with Jerusalem, he made serious and 
unwarranted innoyations on the religious observances 
of the country, on pretext of saving the people the trouble 
and expense of a distant journey. First, He erected two 
golden calves—the young bulls, Apis and Mnevis, as sym- 
bols, in the Egyptian fashion, of the true God, and the 
nearest, according to his fancy, to the figures of the cher- 
ubim. The one was placed at Dan, in the northern part 
of his kingdom; the other at Beth-el, the southern ex- 
tremity, in sight of Jerusalem, and in which place he 
probably thought God was as likely to manifest himself 
as at Jerusalem (Genesis 32.; 2 Kings 2. 2), The latter place 
was the most frequented—for the words (v.30) should be 
rendered, ‘the people even to Dan went to worship be- 
fore the one’ (Jeremiah 48. 13; Amos 4.4, 5; 5, 5; Hosea 
5.8; 10.8). This innovation was a sin, both because it was 
setting up the worship of God by symbols and images, 
and departing from the place which he had chosen to put 
his name there, Secondly, He changed the feast of taber- 
nacles from the 15th of the seventh to the 15th of the eighth 
month, The ostensible reason might be, that the ingath- 
ering or harvest was later in the northern parts of the 
kingdom; but the real reason was to eradicate the old as- 
sociations with this, the most welcome and joyous festival 
of the year. 31. made priests of the lowest of the peo- 
ple—iit., out of all the people, the Levites refusing to act. 
He himself assumed to himself the functions of the high 
priest, at least, at the great festival, probably from seeing 
the king of Egypt conjoin the royal and sacred offices, and 
deeming the office of the high priest too great to be 
vested in a subject. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-22. JEROBOAM’S HAND WITHERS. 1. there 
came a man of God out of Judah—Who this prophet 
was cannat be ascertained. He came by Divine authority. 
It could not be either Iddo or Ahijah, for both were alive 
after the events here related. Jeroboam stood by the 
altar to burn incense—It was at one of the annual festi- 
vals. The king, to give interest to the new ritual, was 
himself the officiating priest. The altar and its accom- 
paniments would, of course, exhibit all the splendour 
of a new and gorgeously decorated temple. But the 
prophet foretold its utter destruction, 2. he cried against 
the altar—Which is put for the whole system of worship 
' organized in Israel, Behold, a child shall be born... 
Josiah by name—This is one of the most remarkable 
prophecies recorded in the Scriptures; and, in its clear- 
ness, circumstantial minuteness, and exact prediction of 
an event that took place 360 years after it, stands in strik- 
ing contrast to the obscure and ambiguous oracles of the 
heathen. Being publicly uttered, it must have been well 
known to the people; and every Jew who lived at the ac- 
complishment of the event must have been convinced of 
the truth of a religion connected with such a prophecy as 
this. A present sign was given of the remote event pre- 
dicted, in a visible fissure being miraculously made on 
the altar. Incensed at the man’s license of speech, Jero- 
boam stretched out his hand and ordered his attendants 
to seize the bold intruder; that.moment the king’s arm 
became stiff and motionless, and the altar split asunder, 
so that the fire and ashes fell on the floor. Overawed by 
the effects of his impiety, Jeroboam besought the proph- 
et’s prayer. His request was acceded to, and the hand 
was restored to its healthy state. Jeroboam was artfal, 
and invited the prophet to the royal table, not to do him 
honour, or show his gratitude for the restoration of h‘s 
hand, but to win, by his courtesy and liberal hospitality, a 
person whom he could not erush by his power. But the 
prophet informed him of a Divine injunction expressly 
prohibiting him from all social intercourse with any in 
the place, as well as from returning the same way. The 
prohi\ tion not to eat or drink in Beth-el was: because all 
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the people had become apostates from the true religion, 
and the reason of his not being allowed to return the sams 
way was lest he should be recognized by any whom he 
had seen in going. 11. Now there dwelt an old prophet 
in Beth-el—If this were a true prophet, he was a bad 
man, 18. an angel spake to me by the word of the 
Lord—This circuitous mode of speaking, instead of simply 
saying, “the Lord spake to me,” was adopted to hide an 
equivocation, to conceal & double meaning—an inferior 
sense given tothe word angel—to offer a seemingly superior 
authority to persuade the prophet, while really the 
authority was secretly known to the speaker to be infe- 
rior. The “angel;” i. e., messenger, was his own sons, 
who were worshippers, perhaps priests, at Beth-el; and 
as this man was governed by self-interest, and wished to 
curry favour with the king, whose purpose to adhere to 
his religious polity, he feared, might be shaken by the 
portents that had occurred, his hastening after the 
prophet of Judah, the deception he practised, and the ur- 
gent invitation by which, on the ground of a falsehood, 
he prevailed on the too facile man of God to accompany 
him back to his house in Beth-el, were to create an im- 
pression in the king’s mind that he was an impostor, who 
acted in opposition to his own statement, 20-22. he 
cried unto the man of God that came from Judah— 
Rather, “it cried ;” ¢e., the word of the Lord. ’ 
25-32. THE DISOBEDIENT PROPHET SLAIN BY A LION, 
24. a lion met him by the way and slew him—There 
was a wood near Beth-el infested with lions (2 Kings 2, 
24). This sad catastrophe was a severe but necessary 
judgment of God, to attest the truth of the message with 
which the prophet had been charged. The whole cireum- 
stances of this tragic occurrence—the undeyoured carcass 
—the untouched ass—the unmolested passengers—by the 
lion, though standing there, were calculated to produce 
an irresistible impression that the hand of God was in it. 
31. bury me in the sepulchre wherein the man of God 
is buried—His motive in making this request was either 
that his remains might not be disturbed when the pre- 
dicted events took place (see on 2 Kings 23. 18), or he had 
some superstitious hope of being benefited at the resur- 
rection by being in the same cave with a man of God, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-20. AnHIJAH DENOUNCES GOD’S JUDGMENTS 
AGAINST JEROBOAM, 1. At that time—A phrase used 
often loosely and indefinitely in sacred history, This do- 
mestie incident in ‘the family of Jeroboam probably oc- 
curred towards the end of his reign; his son Abijah was 
of age, and considered by the people tne heir to the throne, 
2. Jeroboam said to his wife, Arise, I pray thee, and 
disguise thyself—His natural and intense anxiety as a 
parent is here seen, blended with the deep and artful 
policy of an apostate king. The reason of his extreme 
caution was an unwillingness to acknowledge that he 
looked for information as to the future, not to his idols, 
but to the true God, and a fear that this step, if publicly 
known, might endanger the stability of his whole politi- 
cal system; and a strong impression that Ahijah, who 
was greatly offended with him, would, if consulted openly 
by his queen, either insult or refuse to receive her. For 
these reasons he selected his wife, as, in every view, the 
most proper for such a secret and confidential errand, but. 
recommended her to assume the garb and manner of a 
peasant woman. Strange infatuation, to suppose that 
the God who‘could reveal futurity could not penetrate a 
flimsy disguise! 3. And take with thee ten loaves, and 
cracknels, and a cruse of honey, and go to him—This 
was a present in unison with the peasant character she 
assumed. Cracknels are a kind of sweet seed-cake. The 
prophet was blind, but haying received Divine premoni-. 
tion of the pretended countrywoman’s coming, he ad- 
dressed her the moment she appeared as the queen, ap- 
prised her of the calamities which, in consequence of the 
ingratitude of Jeroboam, his apostasy, and outrageous: 
misgovernment of Israel, impended over their house, as’ 
well as over the nation which too readily followed his 
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Rehoboam’s Wicked Reign. 


Idolatrous innovations. 8. thou hast not been as my 
servant David—Who, though he fell into grievous sins, 
repented, and always maintained the pure worship of God 
as enjoined by the law. 10. I will bring evil upon the 
house of Jeroboam—Strong expressions are here used to 
indicate the utter extirpation of his house; “him that is 
shut up and left in Israel,” means those who were con- 
cealed with the greatest privacy, as the heirs of royalty 
eften are where polygamy prevails; the other phrase, 
from the loose garments of the East having led toa differ- 
ent practice from what prevails in the West, cannot refer 
to men; it must signify either a very young boy, or 
rather, perhaps, a dog, so entire would be the destruction 
of Jeroboam’s house that none, not even a dog, belonging 
toit should escape, This peculiar phrase occurs. only in 
regard to the threatened extermination of a family (1 
Samuel 25, 22-34). See the manner of extermination (ch. 
16, 4; 21. 24), 12. the child shall die—The death, and 
general lamentation felt through the country at the loss 
of the prince were also predicted. The reason of the pro- 
found regret shown at his death arose, according to 
Jewish writers, from his being decidedly opposed to the 
erection of the golden calves, and using his influence with 
his father to allow his subjects the free privilege of going 
‘o worship in Jerusalem, 13. all Israel shall mourm 
for him, and bury him—The only one of Jeroboam’s 
family who should receive the rites of sepulture. 14. 
_the Lord shall raise him up a king . . . but what? 
even norw—viz., Baasha (ch. 15. 27); he was already raised 
—he was in being, though not in power. 17. Tirzah—A 
place of pre-eminent beauty (Song 6, 4), three hours’ tray- 
elling east of Samaria, chosen when Israel became @ 
separate kingdom, by the first monarch, and used during 
three short reigns as a residence of the royal house, The 
fertile plains and wooded hills in that part of the terri- 
tory of Ephraim gave an opening to the formation of 
parks and pleasure-grounds similar to those which were 
the “‘paradises’”’ of Assyrian and Persian monarchs. 
(STANLEY.] Its site is occupied by the large village of 
Taltise. [ROBINSON.] As soon as the queen reached the 
gate of the palace, she received the intelligence that her son 
was dying, according to the prophet’s prediction. 19. The 
rest of the acts of Jeroboam—None of the threatenings 
denounced against this family produced any change in 
his policy or government. 

21-24. REHOBOAM’S WICKEDREIGN. 21. he reigned in 
Jerusaiem—lIts particular designation as “the city which 
the Lord did choose out of all the tribes of Israel, to put 
His name there,’’ seems given here, both as a reflection on 
the apostasy of the ten tribes, and as a proof of the aggra- 
vated wickedness of introducing idolatry and its attend- 
ant vices there. his mother’s name was Naamah, an 
Ammonitess—Her heathen extraction and her influence 
as queen-mother are stated to account for Rehoboam’s 
tendency to depart from the true religion. Led by the 
warning of the prophet (ch. 12, 23), as well as by the large 
immigration of Israelites into his kingdom (ch. 12.17; 2 
Chronicles il, 16), he continued for the first three years of 
his reign a faithful patron of true religion (2 Chronicles 11. 
17). But afterwards he began and carried a general apos- 
tasy; idolatry became the prevailing form of worship, and 
the religious state of the kingdom in his reign is described 
by the high places, the idolatrous statues, the groves and 
impure rites that with unchecked license were observed 
inthem. The description is suited to the character of the 
Canaanitish worship. 

25-31, SHISHAK SPOILS JERUSALEM, 25, 26. Shishak, 
king of Egypt, came up—He was the instrument in the 
hand of Providence for punishing the national defection, 
Even although this king had been Solomon’s father-in- 
law, he was no relation of Rehoboam’s; but there is a 
etrong probability that he belonged to another dynasty 
(see on 2 Chronicles 12). He was the Sheshonk of the 
Egyptian monuments, who is depicted on a bas-relief at 
Karnak, as dragging captives, who, from their peculiar 
physiognomy, are universally admitted to be Jews, 29. 
mow the rest of the acts of Rehoboam, are they not 
written im the book of the Chronicles t—Not the book 
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so called and comprehended in the sacred canon, but the 
national archivesof Judah. 30, there was war between 
Rehoboam and Jeroboam—The former was prohibited 
from entering on an aggressive war; but as the two kings 
doms kept up a jealous rivalry, he might be forced into 
vigilant measures of defence, and frequent skirmishes 
would take place on the borders, 


CHAPTER XY. 


Ver. 1-8. ABIJAM’S WICKED REIGN OVER JUDAH. 1. 
Abijam—His name was at first Abijah (2Chronicles 12. 16); 
“Jah,” the name of God, according to an ancient fashion, 
being conjoined with it, But afterwards, when he was 
found “ walking in all the sins of his father,” that hon- 
ourable addition was withdrawn, and his name in sacred 
history changed into Abijam. [LIGHTFOOT,] 2. Three 
years reigned he—(cf. v. 1 with v. 9). Parts of years are 
counted in Scripture as whole years. The reign began in 
Jeroboam’s eighteenth year, continued till the nineteenth, 
and ended in the course of the twentieth. his mother’s 
mame was Maachah—or Michaiah (2 Chronicles 13, 2), 
probably altered from the one to the other on her hecom- 
ing queen,as was very common under achange of circum- 
stances, She is called the daughter of Abishalom, or Ab- 
salom (2 Chronicles 11. 21), or Uriel (2 Chronicles 13. 2), 
Hence, it has been thought probable that Tamar, the 
daughter of Absalom (2 Samuel l4. 27; 18. 18), had been 
married to Uriel, and that Maachah was their daughter, 
3. his heart was not perfect with the Lord , , . as the 
heart of David his father—cf. ch, 11.4; 14.22). He was 
not positively bad at first, for it appears (v.15) that he had 
done something to restore the pillaged treasures of the 
temple. This phrase contains a comparative reference to 
David's heart, His doing that which wasright inthe eyes 
of the Lord (wv. 5) is frequently used in speaking of the 
kings of Judah, and means only that they did or did not 
do that which, in the general course and tendency of their 
government, was acceptable to God. It furnishes no eyie 
dence as to the lawfulness or piety of one specific act. 4. 
for David’s sake did the Lord ..,. give him a lamp— 
“A lamp’’in one’s house is an Oriental phrase for continue 
ance of family name and prosperity, Abijam was not re- 
jected only in consequence of the Divine promise to David 
(see on ch. 11. 13-36). 

9-22. Asa’s GooD REIGN. his mother’s name was 
Maachah—She was propeily his grandmother, and she is 
here called “‘ the king’s mother,’ from the post of dignity 
which at the beginning of his reign she possessed. Asa, 
as a constitutional monarch, acted like the pious David, 
labouring to abolish the traces and polluting practices of 
idolatry, and in pursuance of hisimpartial conduct, he did 
not spare delinquents even of the highest rank, 13. also 
Maachah his mother, her he removed from being 
queen—Thesultana, or queen-dowager, was not necessarily 
the king’s natural mother (see ch. 2. 19), nor was Maachah, 
Her title, and the privileges connected with that honour 
and dignity which gave her precedency among the ladies 
of the royal family, and great infiuence in the kingdom, 
were taken away. She was degraded for her idolatry, 
because she had made an idol in a grove—A very ob- 
scene figure, and the grove was devoted to the grossest 
licentiousness. His plans of religious reformation, how- 
ever, were not completely carried through, ‘‘the high 
places were not removed” (see on ch. 3.2). The suppres- 
sion of this private worship on natural or artificial hills, 
though a forbidden service, after the temple had been de- 
clared the exclusive place of worship, the most piowa 
king’s laws were notable toaccomplish, 15. he brought 
in the things which his father had dedicated—Proba- 
bly the spoils which Abijam had taken from the vans 
quished army of Jeroboam (see on 2 Chronicles 13. 16) 
and the things which himself had dedicated—After hia 
own victory over the Cushites (2 Chronicles 14.12), 16. 
there was war between Asa and Baasha king of Israel 
all their days—Asa enjoyed a ten years’ peace after Jero- 
boam’s defeat by Abijam, and this interval was wisely 
and energetically spent in making internal reforms, ag 
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well as increasing the means of national defence (2 Chron- 
icles 14. 1-7), In the fifteenth year of his reign, however, 
the king of Israel commenced hostilities against him, 
and, invading his kingdom, erected a strong fortress at 
Ramah, which was near Gibeah, and only six Roman 
miles from Jerusalem. Afraid lest his subjects might 
quit his kingdom, and return to the worship of their 
fathers, he wished to cut off all intercourse between the 
two nations. Ramah stood on an eminence overhanging 
a narrow ravine which separated Israel from Judah, and 
therefore he took up a hostile position in that place, 18- 
20. Then Asa took all the silver and the gold that 
were left in the . . . house of the Lord—Asa’s religious 
character is now seen to decline. He trusted not in the 
Lord (2 Chronicles 16.7). In this emergency Asa solicited 
the powerful aid of the king of Damascene-Syria; and to 
bribe him to break off his alliance with Baasha, he trans- 
mitted to him the treasure lying in the templeand palace. 
The Syrian mercenaries were gained, Instances are tobe 
found both in the ancient and modern history of the East, 
of the violation of treaties equally sudden and unsecrupu- 
lous, through the presentation of some tempting bribe. 
Ben-hadad poured an army into the northern provinces 
of Israel, and having captured some cities in Galilee, on 
the borders of Syria, compelled Baasha to withdraw from 
Ramah back within his own territories, 18. Ben-hadad 
—(see on ch, 11, 24.) 22. Them Asa made a proclamation 
—The fortifications which Baasha had erected at Ramah 
were demolished, and with the materials were built other 
defences, where Asa thought they were needed—at Geba 
(now Jeba) and Mizpeh (now Neby Samuil)—about two 
hours’ travelling north of Jerusalem. 23, im the time of 
his old age he was diseased in his feet—{see on 2 Chron- 
icles 16. 10-12), where an additional proof is given of his 
religious degeneracy. 

25-34. NADAB’S WICKED REIGN. 25. Nadab the son 
of Jeroboam began to reign—No record is given of him, 
except his close adherence to the bad policy of his father. 
27. Baasha smote him at Gibbethon—This town, within 
the tribe of Dan, was given to the Levites (Joshua 19, 44). 
It lay on the Philistine borders, and having been seized 
by that people, Nadab laid siege to recover it, 29. when 
he reigned, he smote all the house of Jeroboam—It was 
according toa barbarous practice too common in the East, 
for a usurper to extirpate all rival candidates for the 
throne; but it was an accomplishment of Ahijah’s proph- 
ecy concerning Jeroboam (ch. 14, 10, 11). 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-8. JEHU’s PROPHECY AGAINST BAASHA, 1. Then 
the word of the Lord came to Jehu—This is the only in- 
cident recorded in the life of this prophet. His father was 
also a prophet (2 Chronicles 16.7), 2. Forasmuch as I 
exalted thee—The doom he pronounced on Baasha was 
exactly the same as denounced against Jeroboam and his 
posterity. Though he had waded through slaughter to his 
throne, he owed his elevation to the appointment or per- 
mission of Him ‘‘by whom kings reign,” ower my peo= 
ple Israel— With all their errors and lapses into idolatry, 
they were not wholly abandoned by God. Hestill showed 
His interest in them by sending prophets and working 
miracles in their favour, and possessed a multitude of 
faithful worshippers in the kingdom of Israel. 7. also 
by the hand of the prophet Jehu—This is not another 
prophecy, but merely an addition by the sacred historian, 
explanatory of the death of Baasha and the extinction of 
his family. The doom pronounced against Jeroboam (ch, 
14. 9), did not entitle him to take the execution of the sen- 
tence into his own hands; but from his following the 
same calf-worship, he had evidently plotted the con- 
spiracy and murder of that king in furtherance of his 
own ambitious designs, and hence, in his own assassina- 
tion, he met the just reward of his deeds. The similitude 
to Jeroboam extends to their deaths as well as their lives 
—the reign of their sons, and the ruin of their families. 8. 
began Elah the son of Baasha to reign—(cf. ch. 15, 33). 
From this it will appear that Baasha died in the twenty- 
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third year of his reign (see on ci. 45, 2), and Elah, who was 
a prince of dissolute habits, reigned not fully two years, 

9-22. ZIMRI'S CONSPIRACY. 9. Zimri. . . corizpired 
against him—During a carousal in the house of his 
chamberlain, Zimri slew him, and having seized the soy- 
ereignty, endeayoured to consolidate his throne by the 
massacre of all the royal race. 15. Zimri reigned seven 
days—The news of his conspiracy soon spread, and the 
army having proclaimed their general, Omri, king, that 
officer immediately raised the siege at Gibbethon, and 
marched directly against the capital in which the usurper 
had established himself, Zimri soon saw that he was not 
in circumstances to hold out against the whole forces of 
the kingdom; so, shutting himself up in the palace, he 
set it on fire, and, like Sardanapalus, chose to perish him- 
self, and reduce all to-ruin, rather than that the palace 
and royal treasures should fall into the hands of his suc- 
cessful rival. The seven days’ reign may refer either to 
the brief duration of his royal authority, or the period in 
which he enjoyed unmolested tranquillity in the palace. 
19. For his sins which he sinned—This violent end was 
a just retribution for his crimes. ‘‘His walking in the 
ways of Jeroboam” might have been manifested either 
by the previous course of his life, or by his deerees pub- 
lished on his ascension, when he made a strong effort to 
gain popularity by announcing his continued support of 
the calf-worship. 24,22. Then were the people divided 
into two parts—The factions that ensued occasioned a 
four years’ duration (cf. v. 15 with v. 23), of anarchy or civil 
war. Whatever might be the public opinion of Omri’s 
merits, a large body of the people disapproved of the mode 
of his election, and declared for Tibni, Thearmy, however, 
as usual in such circumstances (and they had the will of 
Providence favouring them), prevailed over all opposi- 
tion, and Omri became undisputed possessor of the throne, 
Tibni died—The Heb. does not enable us to determine 
whether his death was violent or natural. 

23-28. OMRI BUILDS SAMARIA, 23. In the thirty and 
first year of Asa... began Omri to reign—The twelve 
years of his reign are computed from the beginning of his 
reign, which was in the twenty-seventh year of Asa’s 
reign, He held a contested reign for four years with Tib- 
ni; and then, at the date stated in this verse, entered on 
asoleand peaceful reign of eight years, 24. he bought 
the hill Samaria of Shemer—Thie palace of Tirzah being 
in ruins, Omri, in selecting the site of his royal residence, 
was naturally influenced by considerations both of pleas- 
ureand advantage. In the centre of a wide amphitheatre 
of mountains, about six miles from Shechem, rises an ob- 
long hill with steep, yet accessible sides, and a long flat 
top extending east and west, and rising 500 or 600 feet above 
the valley. What Omri in all probability built as a mere 
palatial residence, became the capital of the kingdom in- 
stead of Shechem, It was as though Versailles had taken 
the place of Paris, or Windsor of London. The choice of 
Omri was admirable, in selecting a position which com- 
bined in a union not elsewhere found in Palestine 
strength, beauty, and fertility. (STANLEY.] two talents of 
silver—£684. Shemer had, probably, made it a condition 
of the sale, that the name should be retained, But as city 
and palace were built there by Omri, it was in accordance 
with Eastern custom to call it after the founder. The As- 
syrians did so, and on a tablet dug out of the ruins 
of Nineveh, an inscription was found relating to Sa- 
maria, which is called Beth-khumri—the house of Omri, 
(LAYARD,] (See on 2 Kings 17. 5.) 25-27. But Omri 
wrought evil—The character of Omri’s reign and his 
death are described in the stereotyped form used towards 
all the successors of Jeroboam in respect both to policy 
as wellas time, 29-33. Ahab the son of Omri did evil 
in the sight of the Lord above all that were before 
him—The worship of God by symbols had hitherto been 
the offensive form of apostasy in Israel, but now gross 
idolatry is openly patronized by the court. This was 
done through the influence of Jezebel, Ahab’s queen. She 
was “the daughter of Eth-baal, king of the Zidonians.”’ 
He was priest of Ashtaroth or Astarte, who, having mur- 
dered Philetes, king of Tyre, ascended the throne of that 








Elijah Sent to Cherith. 


kingdom, being the eighth king since Hiram. Jezebel 
was the worthy daughter of this regicide and idol priest 
—and, on her marriage with Ahab, never rested till she 
had got all the forms of her native Tyrian worship intro- 
duced into her adopted country. 32. reared up an altar 
for Baal—i. c., the sun, worshipped under various images, 
Ahab set up one (2 Kings 3. 2), probably as the Tyrian Her- 
cules, in the temple in Samaria. No human sacrifices 
were offered—the fire was kept constantly burning—the 
priests officiated barefoot—dancing and kissing the image 
(ch, 19. 18) were among the principal rites. 

84. JosHuUA’s CURSE FULFILLED Upon HIEL THE 
BUILDER OF JERICHO, 34. In his days did Hiel the 
Beth-elite build Jericho—(see on Joshua 6, 26). The curse 
took effect on the family of this reckless man; but 
whether his eldest son died at the time of laying the 
foundation, and the youngest at the completion of the 
work, or whether he lost all his sons in rapid succession, 
till, at the end of the undertaking, he found himself 
childless, the poetical form of the ban does not enable us 
to determine. Some modern commentators think there 
is no reference either to the natural or violent deaths of 
Hiel’s sons; but that he began in presence of his eldest 
son, but some unexpected difficulties, losses, or obstacles, 
delayed the completion till his old age, when the gates 
were set up in the presence of his youngest son. But the 
curse was fulfilled more than 500 years after it was uttered; 
and from Jericho being inhabited after Joshua’s time 
(Judges 3. 13; 2 Samuel 10. 5), it has been supposed that the 
act against which the curse was directed, was an attempt 
at the restoration of the walls—the very walls which had 
been miraculously cast down. It seems to have lain 
within the territory of Israel; and the unresisted act of 
Hiel affords a painful evidence how far the people of 
Israel had lost all knowledge of, or respect for, the word 
of God. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver, 1-7. ELIJAH, PROPHESYING AGAINST AHAB, IS 
SENT TOCHERITH. 1. Elijah the Tishbite—This prophet 
is introduced as abruptly as Melchisedek—his birth, 
parents, and call to the prophetic office being alike unre- 
corded. He is supposed to be called the Tishbite from 
Tisbeh, a place east of Jordan. who was of the inhab- 
itants—Or residents of Gilead, implying that he was not 
an Israelite, but an Ishmaelite,as MICHAELIS conjectures, 
for there were many of that race on the confines of Gil- 
ead. The employment of a Gentile as an extraordinary 
minister might be to rebuke and shame the apostate 
people of Israel. said unto Ahab—The prophet appears 
to have been warning this apostate king how fatal both 
to himself and people would be the reckless course he 
was pursuing, and the failure of Elijah’s efforts to make 
an impression on the obstinate heart of Ahab is shown 
by the penal prediction uttered at parting. before whom 
I stand—i. e., whom I serve (Deuteronomy 18, 5), there 
shall not be dew nor rain these years—Not absolutely; 
but the dew and the rain should not fall in the usual and 
necessary quantities. Such a suspension of moisture was 
sufficient to answer the corrective purposes of God, whilst 
an absolute drought must have converted the whole 
country into an uninhabitable waste. but according to 
my word—Not uttered in spite, vengeance, or caprice, 
but as the minister of God. The impending calamity was 
in answer to his earnest prayer, and a chastisement in- 
tended for the spiritual revival of Israel. Drought was 
the threatened punishment of national idolatry (Deuter- 
onomy 11. 16, 17; 28. 23), 2, 3. the word of the Lord came 
unto him, saying, Get thee hence, and turn thee east- 
ward, &c—At first the king may have spurned the pre- 
diction as the utterance of a vain enthusiast; but when 
he found the drought last, and increase in severity, he 
sought Elijah, who, as it was necessary that he should be 
far removed from either the violence or the importunities 
of the king, was divinely directed to repair to a place of 
retreat, perhaps a cave on “the brook Cherith, that is, 
before,” i. e., east of Jordan. Tradition points it out in a 
small winter torrent, a little helow the ford at Beth-shan. 
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.for God would direct them. 


He Raises the Widow's Son to Life. 


6. the ravens brought him bread—The idea of such un- 
clean and voracious birds being employed to feed the 
prophet has appeared to many so strange, that they have 
laboured to make out the Orebim, which in our version 
has been rendered ravens, to be, as the word is used 
(Ezekiel 27, 27), merchants or Arabians (2 Chronicles 21, 
16; Nehemiah 4,7), or the citizens of Arabah, near Beth- 
shan (Joshua 15. 6; 18. 18). But the common rendering 
(ch. 18. 19) is, in our opinion, preferable to these conject- 
ures; and, if Elijah was miraculously fed by ravens, it is 
idle to inquire where they found the bread and the flesh, 
After the lapse of a year, the 
brook dried up, and this was a new trial to Elijah’s faith, 

8-16. Hr Is SENT TO A WIDOW OF ZAREPHATH. 8. the 
word of the Lord came to him—Zarephath or Sarepta, 
now Surafend, whither he was directed to go, was far away 
on the western coast of Palestine, about nine miles south 
of Sidon, and within the dominions of Jezebel’s impious 
father, where the famine also prevailed. Meeting, at his 
entrance into the town, the very woman who was ap- 
pointed by Divine providence to support him, his faith 
was severely tested by learning from her that her supplies 
were exhausted, and that she was preparing her last meal . 
for herself and son. The Spirit of God having prompted 
him to ask, and her to grant, some necessary succour, she 
received a prophet’s reward (Matthew 10. 41, 42), and for 
the one meal afforded to him, God, by a miraculous in- 
crease of the little stock, afforded many to-her. 

17-24. HE RAISES HER SON TO LIFE, 17. the son of the 
woman, the mistress of the house, fell sick—A severe 
domestic calamity seems to have led her to think that, as 
God had shut up heaven upon a sinful land in conse- 
quence of the prophet, she was suffering on a similar 
account. Without answering her bitter upbraiding, the 
prophet takes the child, lays it on his bed, and after a. 
very earnest prayer, had the happiness of seeing its res-- 
toration, and along with it, gladness to the widow’s hearti 
and home. The prophet was sent to this widow, not 
merely for his own security, but on account of her faith, 
to strengthen and promote which he was directed to go to: 
her rather than to many widows in Israel, who would: 
have eagerly received him on the same privileged terms- 
of exception from thegrinding famine, The relief of hez, 
bodily necessities became the preparatory means of sup-- 
plying her spiritual wants, and bringing her and her son,, 
through the teachings of the prophet, to a clear knows- 
ledge of God, and a firm faith in His word (Luke 4, 25), 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-16, E1LisAH MrErTs OBADIAH. 1. the third year 
—In the New Testament, it is said there was no rain “for 
the space of three years and six months.” Tlie early rain 
fell in our March, the latter rain in our October.. Though 
Ahab might have at first ridiculed Elijati’s- announce- 
ment, yet when neither of these rains- fell in their 
season, he was incensed against the prophet as the 
cause of the national judgment, and compelled him, 
with God’s direction, to consult his: safety in flight. 
This was six months after the king was told there would 
be neither dew nor rain, and from this period the three 
years in this passage are computed. Go, show thyself 
unto Ahab—The king had remained’ obdurate and unre- 
formed. Another opportunity was-to be given him of re- 
pertance, and Elijah was sent im order to declare to him 
the cause of the national jJudgment;.and to promise him, 
on condition of his removing it,.the immediate blessing 
ofrain. 2. Elijah went—A marvellous proof of the nat- 
ural intrepidity of this prophet, ofihis moral courage, and 
his unfaltering confidence in tite- protecting care of God, 
that he ventured to approach the presence of the raging 
lion. there was asore famine imSamaria—Elijah found 
that the famine was pressing with intense severity in the 
capital. Corn must have been oitained for the people 
from Egypt or the adjoining countries;.else life could not 
have been sustained for three years;:but Ahab, with the 
chamberlain of his royal bousehold,.is- represented as 
giving a personal search for pasture to, his cattle, Ou 
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the banks of the riyulets, grass, tender shoots of grass, 
might naturally be expected; but the water being dried 
up, the verdure would disappear. In the pastoral dis- 
tricts of the East it would be reckoned a most suitable 
occupation still for a king or chief to go at the head of 
such an expedition. Ranging over a large tract of coun- 
try, Ahab had gone through one district, Obadiah through 
another. 3. Obadiah feared the Lord greatly—Although 
he did not follow the course taken by the Leyites and the 
majority of pious Israelites at that time of emigration 
into Judah (2 Chronicles 11, 13-16), he was a secret and sin- 
cere worshipper. He probably considered the violent 
character of the government, and his power of doing some 
good to the persecuted people of God asa sufficient excnse 
for his not going to worship in Jerusalem. 4. am hun- 
dred prophets—Not men endowed with the extraordi- 
nary gifts of the prophetic office, but who were devoted 
to the service of God, preaching, praying, praising, &e. 
(1 Samuel 10, 10-12), fed them with bread and water— 
These articles are often used toinclude sustenance of any 
kind. As this succour must have been given them at the 
hazard, not only of his place, but his life, it was a strong 
proof of his attachment to the true religion. 7-16. as 
Obadiah was in the way... Elijah met him—Deem- 
ing it imprudent to rush without previous intimation 
into Ahab’s presence, the prophet solicited Obadiah to 
announce his return to Ahab. The commission, with a 
delicate allusion to the perils he had already encountered 
in securing others of God’s servants, was, in very touch- 
ing terms, declined, as unkind and peculiarly hazardous. 
But Elijah having dispelled all the apprehensions enter- 
tained about the Spirit’s carrying him away, Obadiah 
undertook to convey the prophet’s message to Ahab, and 
solicit an interview. But Ahab, bent on revenge, or im- 
patient for the appearance of rain, went himself to meet 
Elijah. 17,18. Art thou he that troubleth Isracl—A 
violent altercation took place, Ahab thought to awe him 
into submission, but the prophet boldly and undisguis- 
edly told the king that the national calamity was trace- 
able chiefly to his own and his family’s patronage and 
practice of idolatry. But, while rebuking the sins, Eli- 
jah paid all due respect to the high rank of the offender, 
and urged the king to convene, by virtue of his royal 
mandate, a public assembly, in whose presence it might 
be solemnly decided which was the troubler of Israel, 
The appeal could not well be resisted, and Ahab, from 
whatever motives, consented to the proposal, God di- 
rected and overruled the issue, 19. Ahab gathered the 
prophets cof Baal... the prophets of the groves—From 
the sequel it appears that the former only came. The 
latter, anticipating some evil, evaded the king’s com- 
mand. they did eat at Jezebel’s table—i.e,, not at the 
royal table where herself dined, but were maintained 
from her kitchen establishment (see on 1 Samuel 20. 24; 
ch. 4, 22). They were the priests of Astarte, the Zidonian 
goddess, 20, Mount Carmel—Is a bold, bluff promon- 
tory, which extends from the western coast of Palestine, 
at the bay of Acre, for many miles eastward, to the cen- 
tral hills of Samaria, It is a long range, presenting many 
summits, and intersected by a number of small ravines, 
The spot where the contest took place is situated at the 
eastern extremity, which is also the highest point of the 
whole ridge. It is called El-Mohhraka, “the Burning,” 
or ‘the Burnt Place.”” No spot could have been better 
adapted for the thousands of Israel to have stood drawn 
up on those gentle slopes, The rock shoots up in an 
almost perpendicular wall of more than 200 feet in height, 
on the side of the vale of Esdraelon. This wall made it 
visible over the whole plain, and from all the surround- 
ing heights, where gazing multitudes would be stationed. 
21-40. Elijah said to the people, How long halt ye !— 
They had long been attempting to conjoin the service of 
God with that of Baal. It was an impracticable union; 
and the people were so struck with a sense of their own 
folly, or dread of the king’s displeasure, that they “an- 
s-vered not a word.” Elijah proposed to decide for them 
the controversy between God and Baal by an appeal, 
not to the authority of the law, for that would have no 
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Elijah, by Prayer, Obtains Rain. 


weight, but by a visible token from Heaven. As fire was. 
the element over which Baal was supposed to preside, he 
proposed that two bullocks should be slain, and placed 
on separate altars of wood, the one for Baal, and the 
other for God, and on whicheyer the fire should descend 
to consume it, the event should determine the true God,. 
whom it was their duty to serve. The proposal, appear- 
ing every way reasonable, was received by tbe people 
with unanimous approval. The priests of Baal com- 
menced the ceremony by calling on their god, In yain 
did they continue inyoking their senseless deity from 
morning till noon, and from noon till evening, uttering 
the most piercing cries, using the most frantic gesticula- 
tions, and mingling their blood with the sacrifice—no re- 
sponse was heard—no fire descended. Elijah exposed 
their folly and imposture with the severest irony; and, 
as the day was far advanced, commenced his operations, 
Inyiting the people to approach and see the entire pro- 
ceeding, he first repaired an old altar of God, which Jeze- 
bel had demolished—then, haying arranged the cut pieces 
of the bullock, he caused four barrels or jars of water to 
be dashed all over the altar and round in the trench, 
Once, twice, a third time this precaution was taken, and 
then, when he had offered an earnest prayer, the miracu- 
lous fire descended (Leviticus 9. 24; Judges 6. 21; 13. 20; 
1 Chronicles 2]. 26; 2 Chronicles 7.1), and consumed not 
only the sacrifice, but the very stones of the altar. The 
impression on the minds of the people was that of admir- 
ation mingled withawe; and with one yoice they acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of Jehovah as the true God. Taking 
advantage of their excited feelings, Elijah called on them 
to seize the priestly impostors, and by their blood fill 
the channel of the river (Kishon), which, in consequence 
of their idolatries, the drought had dried up—a direction, 
which, severe and relentless as it seems, it was his duty 
as God’s minister to give (Deuteronomy 15. 5; 18. 20). The 
natural features of the mount exactly correspond with 
the details of this narrative. The conspicuous summit, 
1635 feet above the sea, on which the altars were placed, 
presents an esplanade spacious enough for the king and 
the priests of Baal to stand on the one side, and Eli- 
jah on the other. It is a rocky soil, on which there is 
abundance of loose stones, to furnish the twelve stones of 
which the altar was built—a bed of thick earth, in which 
a trench could be dug; and yet the earth not so loose that 
the water poured into it would be absorbed; 250 feet be- 
neath the altar plateau, there is a perennial fountain, 
which, being close to the altar of the Lord, might not 
have been accessible ‘to the people, and whence, there-. 
fore, even in that season of severe drought, Elijah could 
procure those copious supplies of water which he poured . 
over the altar. The distance between this spring and the 
site of the altar is soshort,as tomake it perfectly possiblo, 
to go thrice thither and back again, whereas it must have 
been impossible onee in an afternoon to fetch water from 
the sea. [VAN DE VELDE.] The summit is 1000 feet aboye 
the Kishon, yvaich nowhere runs from the sea so close to 
the base of the mount as just beneath El-Mohhraka; so 
that the priests of Baal could, in a few minutes, be taken 
down “to the brook (torrent), and slain there,” 

4146. ELIJAH, BY PRAYER, OBTAINS RAIN, 41, Ahab 
went up to eat and drink—Ahab, kept in painful excite- 
ment by the agonizing scene, had eaten nothing all the 
day. He was recommended to refresh himself without a 
moment’s delay; and, while the king was thus occupied, 
the prophet, far from taking rest, was absorbed in prayer 
for the fulfilment of the promise (v. 1), put iis face be- 
tween his knees—A posture of earnest supplication still 
used, 43. Go up now, look toward the sea—From the 
place of worship there is a small eminence, which, onthe, 
west and north-west side, intercepts the view of the sea 
(STANLEY, VAN DE VELDE.] It can be ascended in a few 
minutes, and presents a wide prospect of the Mediterra- 
nean, Six times the servant went up, but the sky was 
clear—the sea tranquil, On the seventh he described the , 
sign of approaching rain. 44. Behold, there ariseth a 
little cloud out of the sea, likea man’s hand—Lhe . 
clearness of the sky renders the smallest speck distinetly . 
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Elijch Flees to Beer-sheba. 


visible; and this is in Palestine the uniform precursor of 
rain. It rises higher and higher, and becomes larger and 
larger with astonishing celerity, till the whole heaven is 
black, and the cloud bursts in a deluge of rain, Prepare 
thy chariot, and get thee down, that the rain stop thee 
not—HDither by the river Kishon being suddenly so swol- 
len as to be impassable, or from the deep layer of dust in 
the arid plain being turned into thick mud, soas to impede 
the wheels. 45. Ahab rode, and went to Jezreel—Now 
Zerin, a distance of about ten miles. This race was per- 
formed in the midst of a tempest of rain, But all rejoiced 
at it, as diffusing a sudden refreshment over all the land 
of Jezreel, 46. Elijah girded up his loins, and ran be- 
fore Ahab—It was anciently, and still is, in some coun- 
tries of the East, customary for kings and nobles to have 
runners before their chariots, who are tightly girt for 
the purpose, The prophet, like the Bedouins of his native 
Gilead, had been trained to run; and, as the hand of the 
Lord was with him, he continued with unabated agility 
and strength. It was, in the circumstances, a most proper 
service for Elijah to render. It tended to strengthen the 
favourable impression made on the heart of Ahab, and 
furnished an answer to the cavils of Jezebel; for it 
showed that he who was so zealous in the service of God, 
was, at the same time, devotedly loyal to his king. The 
result of this solemn and decisive contest was a heavy 
blow and great discouragement to the cause of idolatry. 
But subsequent events secm to prove that the impres- 
sions, though deep, were but partial and temporary. 


CHAPTER, AIX, 


Ver. 1-3. E1LisAH FLEES TO BEER-SHEBA. 3. he arose 
and went for his life—He entered Jezreel full of hope. 
But a message from the incensed and hard-hearted queen, 
vowing speedy vengeance for her slaughtered priests, dis- 
pelied all his bright visions of the future. Itis probable, 
however, that in the present temper of the people, even 
she could not have dared to lay violent hands on the 
Lord’s servant, and purposely threatened him because 
she could dono more. The threat produced the intended 
effect, for his faith suddenly failed him. He fled out of 
the kingdom into the southernmost part of the territories 
in Judah; nor did he deem himself safe even there, but, 
dismissing his servant, he resolved to seck refuge among 
the mountain recesses of Sinai, and there longed for death 
(James 5.17). This sudden and extraordinary depression 
of mind arose from too great confidence inspired by the 
miracles wrought at Carmel, and by the disposition the 
people evinced there. Had he remained steadfast and 
immovable, the impression on the mind of Ahab and 
the people generally might have been followed by good 
results. But he had been exalted above measure (2 Co- 
rinthians 12, 7-9), and being left to himself, the great 
prophet, instead’ of showing the indomitable spirit of a 
martyr, fled from his post of duty. 

4-18. HEISCOMFORTED BY ANANGEL. £. wentaday’s 
journey into the wilderness—On the way from Beer- 
sheba to Horeb—a wide expanse of sand-hills, covered 
with the retem (not juniper, but broom shrubs), whose 
tall and spreading branches, with their white leaves, 
afford a very cheering and refreshing shade. His gracious 
God did not lose sight of his fugitive servant, but watched 
over him, and, miraculously ministering to his wants, 
enabled him, in a better but not wholly right frame of 


mind, by virtue of that supernatural supply, to complete - 


his contemplated journey. In the solitude of Sinai, God 
appeared to instruct him. What doest thou here, Elijah? 
Was a searching question addressed to one who had been 
called to so arduous and urgent a mission as his, By an 
awful exhibition of Divine power, he was made aware of 
the Divine speaker who addressed him; his attention 
Was arrested, his petulance was silenced, his heart was 
touched, and he was bid without delay return to the land 
of Israel, and prosecute the Lord’s work there. To con- 
vince him that an idolatrous nation will not be unpun- 
ished, He commissions him to anoint three persons 
who were destined in Providence to avenge God’s contro- 
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Ben-hadad Besieges Samuria. 


versy with the people of Israel. Anointingis used synony- 
mously with appointment (Judges 9.8), and is applied to 
all named, although Jehu alone had the consecrated oil 
poured over his head. They were all three destined to be 
eminent instruments in achieving the destruction of 
idolaters, though in different ways. But of the three 
commissions, Elijah personally executed only one, viz., 
the call of Elisha to be his assistant and successor, and by 
him the other two were accomplished. (2 Kings 8. 7-13; 
9.1-10.) Having thus satisfied the fiery zeal of the erring 
but sincere and pious prophet, the Lord proceeded to cor- 
rect the erroneous impression under which Elijah had 
been labouring, of his being the sole adherent of the true 
religion in the land; for God, who seeth in secret, and 
knew all that were his, knew that there were 7000 persons 
who had not done homage (lit., kissed the hand) to Baal, 
16. Abel-meholah—i, e., the meadow of dancing, in the 
valley of the Jordan, 

19-21. ELISHA FOLLOWS ELIJAH. 19. Elisha the son 
of Shaphat—Most probably he belonged to a family dis- 
tinguished for piety, and for their opposition to the pre- 
vailing calf-worship. ploughing with twelve yoke of 
oxen—Indicating that he was a man of substance. Elie 
jah cast his mantle upon him—This was an investiture 
with the prophetic office. It is in this way that the Brah- 
mins, the Persian Sooffees, and other priestly or sacred 
characters in the East are appointed—a mantle being, by 
some eminent priest, thrown across their shoulders. 
Elisha had probably been educated in the schools of the 
prophets. 20. what have I done to thee t—i. e., Go, but 
keep in mind the solemn ceremony I have just performed 
on thee. It is not I, but God, who calls thee. Do not 
allow any earthly affection to detain you from obeying 
his call, 21. took a yoke of oxen—Havying hastily pre- 
pared (2 Samuel 24, 22) a farewell entertainment to his 
family and friends, he left his native place and attached 
himself to Elijah as his minister. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver, 1-12. BEN-HADAD BESIEGES SAMARIA, 1, Ben-he~ 
dad the king of Syria—This monarch was the son of that 
Ben-hadad who, in the reign of Baasha, made a raid on 
the northern towns of Galilee (ch. 15. 20). The thirty-two 
kings that were confederate with him were. probably 
tributary princes. The ancient kings of Syria and Pho- 
nicia ruled only over a single city, and were independent 
of each other, except when one great city, as Damascus, 
acquired the ascendency, and even then they were allied 
only in time of war. The Syrian army encamped at the 
gates and besieged the town of Samaria. 3. Thus saith 
Ben-hadad, Thy silver and thy goid is mine—To this 
message sent him during the siege, Ahab returned a tame 
and submissive answer, probably thinking it meant no 
more than an exaction of tribute. But the demand was 
repeated with greater insolence, and yet, from the abject 
character of Ahab, there is reason to believe he would 
have yielded to this arrogant claim also, had not the voice 
of his subjects been raised against it. Ben-hadad’s object 
in these and other boastful menaces was to intimidate 
Ahab, But the weak sovereign began to show a little 
more spirit, as appears in his abandoning ‘“‘my lord the 
king,” for the single ‘‘tell him,”’ and giving hima dry but 
sarcastic hint to glory no more till the victory is won. 
Kindling into a rage at the cool defiance, Ben-hadad 
gave orders for the immediate sack of the city. ..12. as 
he was drinking, he and the kings in the pavilions— 
booths made of branches of trees and brushwood; which 
were reared for Kings in the camp, as they still are for 
Turkish pashas or agas in their expeditions. [KEIL,] set 
yourselves in array—Invest the city. 

13-20. THE SYRIANS ARE SLAIN. 13. behold, there 
came a prophet unto Ahab—Though the king and peo- 
ple of Israel had highly offended Him, God had not ut- 
terly cast them off. He still cherished designs of mercy 
towards them, and here, thongh unasked, gave them a 
signal proof of His interest in them, by a prophet’s ani- 
mating announcement that the Lord would that day de- 
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liver the mighty hosts of the enemy into his hand by 
means of a small, feeble, inadequate band. Conformably 
to the prophet’s instructions, 232 young men went boldly 
out towards the camp of the enemy, while 7000 more, ap- 
parently volunteers, followed at some little distance, or 
posted themselves at the gate, to be ready to reinforce 
those in front if occasion required it, Ben-hadad and his 
vassals and princes were already, at that early hour— 
scarcely mid-day—deep in their cups, and though in- 
formed of this advancing company, yet confiding in his 
numbers, or it may be, excited with wine, he ordered with 
indifference the proud intruders to be taken alive, whether 
they came with peaceful or hostile intentions, It was 
more easily said than done; the young men smote right 
and left, making terrible havoc among their intended 
captors; and their attack, together with the sight of the 
7000, who soon rushed forward to mingle in the fray, cre- 
ated a panic in the Syrian army, who immediately took 
to flight. Ben-hadad himself escaped the pursuit of the 
victors on a fleet horse, surrounded by a squadron of 
horse-guards. This glorious victory, won so easily, and 
with such a paltry force opposed to overwhelming num- 
bers, was granted that Ahab and his people might know 
(v. 18) that God is the Lord. But we do not read of this 
acknowledgment being made, or of any sacrifices being 
offered in token of their national gratitude, 22. the 
prophet came to the king of Israel, and said— The 
same prophet who had predicted the victory, shortly re- 
appeared, admonishing the king to take every precaution 
against a renewal of hostilities on the following cam- 
paign. atthe return of the year—i.c¢., in spring, when, 
on the cessation of the rainy season, military campaigns 
(2 Samuel 11. 1), were anciently begun. It happened’as the 
prophet had forewarned. Brooding over their late disas- 
trous defeat, the attendants of Ben-hadad ascribed the 
misfortune to two causes—the one arose from the princi- 
ples of heathenism which led them to consider the gods 
of Israel as “ gods of the hills;’”’ whereas their power to 
aid the Israelites would be gone if the battle was main- 
tained on the plains, The other cause to which the Syrian 
-courtiers traced their defeat at Samaria, was the presence 
of the tributary kings, who had probably been the first to 
take flight; and they recommended ‘“‘captains to be put 
in their rooms,” Approving of these recommendations, 
Ben-hadad renewed his invasion of Israel the next spring 
by the siege of Aphek in the valley of Jezreel (1 Samuel 
29.1, with 28.4), not far from Endor, 27. like two little 
flocks of kids—Goats are never seen in large flocks, or 
scattered, like sheep; and hence the two small but com- 
pact divisions of the Israelite force are compared to goats, 
not sheep. Humanly speaking, that little handful of 
men must have been overpowered by numbers. But a 
prophet was sent to the small Israelite army to announce 
the victory, in order to convince the Syrians that the God 
of Israel was omnipotent everywhere, in the valley as 
wellason thehills. And, accordingly, after the two armies 
had pitched opposite each other for seven days, they came 
toan open battle. 100,000 Syrians lay dead on the field, 
while the fugitives took refuge in Aphek, and there, 
crowding on the city walls, they endeavoured to makea 
stand against their pursuers; but the old walls giving way 
under the incumbent weight, fell and buried 27,000 in the 
ruins. Ben-hadad succeeded in extricating himself, and, 
with his attendants, sought concealment in the city, flee- 
ing from chamber to chamber; or, as some think it, an 
inner chamber, i. e., a harem; but seeing no ultimate 
means of escape, he was advised to throw himself on the 
tender mercies of the Israelitish monarch. 32. put ropes 
on their heads—Captives were dragged, by ropes round 
their necks in companies, as is depicted on the monu- 
ments of Egypt. Their voluntary attitude and language 
of submission flattered the pride of Ahab, who, little con- 
cerned about the dishonour done to the God of Israel by 
the Syrian king, and thinking of nothing but victory, 
paraded his clemency, called the vanquished king “his 
brother,” invited him to sit in the royal chariot, and <dis- 
missed him with a covenant of peace, 34. streets for 
thee in Damascus—Implying that a quarter of that city 
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was to be assigned to Jews, with the free exercise of their 
religion and laws, under a judge of theirown. This mis-— 
placed kindness to a proud and impious idolater, so un- 
becoming a theocratic monarch, exposed Ahab to the 
same censure and fate as Saul (1 Samuel 15.9, &e.). It was: 
in opposition to God’s purpose in giving him the victory, 

35-42, A PROPHET REPROVES HIM, 35. Smite me—This 


_prophet is supposed (v, 8) to have been Micaiah. The re- 


fusal of his neighbour to smite the prophet was mani- 
festly wrong, as it was a withholding of necessary aid to 
a prophet in the discharge of a duty to which he had beer 
called by God, and it was severely punished, as a beacon 
to warn others (see on ch, 13. 2-24). The prophet found a 
willing assistant, and then, waiting for Ahab, leads the: 
king unconsciously, in the parabolic manner of Nathan 
(2 Samuel 12,), to pronounce his own doom; and this eon- 
sequent punishment was forthwith announced by a 
prophet (see on ch. 21), 39. a talent of silwer—£312, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver.14. NABOTH REFUSES AHAB HIS VINEYARD. 1. ° 
Naboth the Jezreelite had a vineyard, which was im 
Jezreel—Ahab was desirous, from its contiguity to the 
palace, to possess it for a vegetable garden. He proposed 
to Naboth to give him a better in exchange, or to obtain 
it by purchase; but the-owner declined to part with it; 
and in persisting in his refusal, Naboth was not actuated 
by any feelings of disloyalty or disrespect to the king, but 
solely from a conscientious regard to the Divine law, 
which, for important reasons, had prohibited the sale of a 
paternal inheritance; or if, through extreme poverty or 
debt, an assignation of it to another was unavoidable, the 
conveyance was made on the condition of its being re- 
deemable at any time; at all events, of its reverting atthe 
jubilee to the owner. In short, it could not be alienated 
from the family, and it was on this ground that Naboth (vy, 
3) refused to comply with the king’s demand, It was not, 
therefore, any rudeness or disrespect that made Ahab 
heavy and displeased, but his sulky and pettish demean- 
our betrays a spirit of selfishness that could not brook to 
be disappointed of a favourite objeet, and that would 
have pushed him into lawless tyranny had he possessed 
any natural force of character. 4. turned away his face 
—Hither to conceal from his attendants the vexation of 
spirit he felt, or, by the affectation of great sorrow, rouse 
them to devise some means of gratifying his wishes. 

5-16. JEZEBEL CAUSES NABOTH TO BESTONED, 7. Arise, 
and eat bread, and let thine heart be merry: I will 
give thee the vineyard—No sooner does Jezebel learn the 
cause of her husband’s distress, than, after upbraiding 
him for his pusillanimity, and bidding him act as a king, 
she tells him to trouble himself no more about such a 
trifle; she would guarantee the possession of the vine- 
yard, Dost thou now govern the kingdom of Israel ?— 
This is not so much a question as an exclamation—a sar- 
castic taunt; ‘‘a pretty king thou art! Canst thou use thy 
power and take what thy heart is set upon?” 8. So she 
wrote letters in Ahab’s name, and sealed them with 
his seal—The seal-ring contained the name of the king, 
and gave yalidity to the documents to which it was affixed 
(Esther 8.8; Daniel 6.17). By allowing her the use of his 
signet-ring, Ahab passively consented to Jezebel’s pro- 
ceeding. Being written in the king’s name, it had the 
character of a royal mandate, sent the letters to the 
elders and nobles that were in his city—They were the 
civic authorities of Jezreel, and would, in all likelihood, 
be the creatures and fit tools of Jezebel. Itis evident that, 
though Ahab had recently been in Jezreel, when he made 
the offer to Naboth, both he and Jezebel were now in Sa- 
maria (ch. 20.43). 9. Preclaim a fast, &c.—Those obse- 
quious and unprincipled magistrates did according to 
orders. Pretending thata heavy guilt lay on one, or some 
unknown party, who was charged with blaspheming God 
and the king, and that Ahab was threatening vengeance 
on the whole city unless the culprit were discovered and 
punished, they assembled the people to observe a solemn 
fast. Fasts were commanded on extraordinary occasions 
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affecting the public interests of the state (2 Chronicles 20. 
8; Ezra 8.21; Joel 1. 14; 2.15; Jonah 3.5). The wicked au- 
thorities of Jezreel, by proclaiming the fast, wished to 
‘give an external appearance of justice to their proceed- 
ings, and convey an impression among the people that 
Naboth’s crime amounted to treason against the king’s 
Iife. set Naboth on high—During a trial the panel, or 
“accused person, was placed on a high seat, in the presence 
of all the court; but as the guilty person was supposed to 
be unknown, the setting of Naboth on high among the 
-people must have been owing to his being among the dis- 
tinguished men of the place. 13. there came in two 
men—worthless fellows who had been bribed to sweara 
falsehood. The law required two witnesses in capital 
offences (Deuteronomy 17.6; 19.15; Numbers 35.30; Mat- 
thew 26. 60). Cursing God and cursing the king are men- 
‘tioned in the law (Exodus 22, 28) as offences closely con- 
nected, the king of Israel being the earthly representa- 
tive of God in his kingdom. they carried him out of 
the city and stoned him—The law, which forbade curs- 
ing the rulers of the people, does not specify the penalty 
for this offence; but either usage had sanctioned or 
the authorities of Jezreel had originated stoning as the 
proper punishment. It was always inflicted out of the 
city (Acts 7.58). 14-16. Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, 
take possession—Naboth’s execution having been an- 
nounced, and his family being invoived in the same fatal 
sentence (2 Kings 9. 26), his property became forfeited to 
the crown, not by law, but traditionary usage (sce on 2 
Samuel 16.4). Ahab rose to go down—From Samaria to 
Jezreel. 

17-29. ELIJAH DENOUNCES JUDGMENTS AGAINST AHAB 
AND JEZERBEL, 17-19. Hast thou killed, and also taken 
possession t—While Ahab was in the act of surveying his 
ill-gotten possession, Elijah, by Divine commission, stood 
before him. The appearance of the prophet, at such a 
time, was ominous of evil, but his language was much 
more so (cf. Ezekiel 45, 8; 46. 16-18). Instead of shrinking 
with horror from the atrocious crime, Ahab eagerly has- 
tened to hisnewly-acquired property. in the place where 
dogs licked, &c.—A righteous retribution of Providence, 
The prediction was accomplished, not in Jezreel, but in 
Samaria; and not on Ahab personally, in consequence of 
his repentance (v. 29), but on his son (2 Kings 9,25). The 
words “in the place where” might be rendered “in like 
manner as.” 20. thou hast sold thyself to work evil— 
t. c., allowed sin to acquire the unchecked and habitual 
mastery over thee (2 Kings 17.17; Romans 7.11), 21,22. 1 
will make thine house, &c.—(see on ch. 15. 29; 16. 3-12.) 
Jezebel, though included among the members of Ahab’s 
house, has her ignominious fate expressly foretold (see on 
2 Kings 9. 30), 27-29. Ahab rent his clothes; and put 
sackcloth upon his flesh, and fasted, and lay in sack-~ 
cloth, and went softly—He was not obdurate, like Jeze- 
bel. This terrible announcement made adeep impression 
on the king’s heart, and led, for a while, to sincere repent- 
‘ance. Going softly, i. e., barefoot, and with a pensive 
manner, within doors. He manifested all the. external 
signs, conventional and natural, of the deepest sorrow. 
He was wretched, and so great is the mercy of God, that, 
in consequence of his humiliation, the threatened pun- 
ishment was deferred, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-36. AHAB SLAIN AT RAMOTH-GILEAD. 1. they 
continued three years without war between Syria 
and Isvael—The disastrous defeat of Ben-hadad had so 
destroyed his army and exhausted the resources of his 
country, that, however willing, he was unable to recom- 
mence active hostilities against Israel. But that his he- 
reditary enmity remained unsubdued, was manifest by his 
breach of faith concerning the treaty by which he had en- 
gaged to restore all the cities which his father had seized 
(ch. 20,24). 2. Jehoshaphat the king of Judah came 
down to the king of Israel—It was singular that a 
friendly league between the sovereigns of Israel and Judah 
should, for the first time, have been formed by princes of 
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such opposite characters—the one pious, the other wicked, 
Neither this league nor the matrimonial alliance by which 
the union of the royal families was more closely cemented, 
met the Lord’s approval (2 Chronicles 19.2). It led, how- 
ever,toa visit by Jehoshaphat, whose reception inSamaria 
was distinguished by the most lavish hospitality (2Chron- 
icles 18.2). The opportunity of this visit was taken ad- 
vantage of, to push an object on which Ahab’s heart was 
much set, 3. Know ye that Ramoth in Gilead is curs— 
A Levitical and free town on the north border of Gad 
(Deuteronomy 4. 48; Joshua 21. 38), on the site of the pres- 
ent Salt Lake, in the province of Belka, It lay within 
the territories of the Israelitish monarch, and was un- 
justly alienated; but whether it was one of the cities 
usurped by the first Ben-hadad, which his son had prom- 
ised to restore, or was retained for some other reasons, 
the sacred historian has not mentioned. In the expedi- 
tion which Ahab meditated for the recovery of this town, 
the aid of Jehoshaphat was asked and promised (see on 
2 Chronicles 18.3). Previous to declaring hostilities, it 
was customary to consult the prophets (see on 1 Samuel 
28.); and Jehoshaphat having expressed a strong desire 
to know the Lord’s will concerning this war, Ahab as- 
sembled four hundred of his prophets. These could not 
be either the prophets of Baal nor of Ashteroth (ch. 18. 19), 
but seem (v.12) to have been false prophets, who con- 
formed to the symbolic calf-worship of Jehovah. Being 
the creatures of Ahab, they unanimonsly predicted a 
prosperous issue tothe war. But dissatisfied with them, 
Jehoshaphat inquired if there was any true prophet of 
the Lord. Ahab agreed, with great reluctance, to allow 
Micaiah to be summoned, He was the only true prophet 
then to be found residing in Samaria, and he had to be 
brought out of prison (v. 26), into which, according to 
Josephus, he had been cast on account of his rebuke to 
Ahab for sparing the king of Syria, 10. a void place— 
lit., a threshing-floor, formed at the gate of Samaria. IL. 
Zedekiah the son of Chenaanah made him horns of 
iron—Small projections, of the size and form of our candle 
extinguishers (worn in many parts of the East as military 
ornaments), were worn by the Syrians of that time, and 
probably by the Israelite warriors also. Zedekiah, by 
assuming two horns, personated two heroes, and, pre- 
tending to be a prophet, wished in this manner to repre- 
sent the kings of Israel and Judah in a military triumph. 
It was a symbolic action, to impart greater force to his 
language (see on Deuteronomy 33.17); but it was little 
more than a flourish with a spontoon. [CALMET’S FRAG- 
MENT.] 14. what the Lord saith unto me, that will I 
speak—On the way the messenger who conducted him 
to the royal presence informed him of the tenor of the 
prophecies already given, and recommended him to agree 
with the rest, no doubt from the kindly motive of seeing 
him released from imprisonment. But Micaiah, inflexi- 
bly faithful to his Divine mission asa prophet, announced 
his purpose to proclaim honestly whatever God should 
bid him. On being asked by the king, “‘Shall I go against 
Ramoth-gilead, or shall I forbear?” the prophet gave 
precisely the same answer as the previous oracles that 
had been consulted; but it must have been given ina 
sarcastic tone and in ironical mockery of their way of 
speaking. Being solemnly urged to give a serious and 
truthful answer, Micaiah then declared the visionary 
scene the Spirit had revealed to him:—* I saw all Israel 
scattered upon the hills as sheep that have nota shep 
herd.” The purport of this was, that the army of Isracl 
would be defeated and dispersed; that Ahab would fall 
in the battle, and the people return without either being 
pursued or destroyed by the enemy. 18-23. Did I not 
tell thee that he would prophesy ne good concerning 
me, but evil 2—Since Ahab was disposed to trace this 
unwelcome truth to personal enmity, Micaiah proceeded 
fearlessly to tell the incensed monarch in full detail what 
had been revealed to him. The Hebrew prophets, bor- 
rowing their symbolic pictures from earthly scenes, de- 
sertbed God in heaven as a king in his kingdom. And as 
earthly princes do nothing of importance without asking 
the advice of their counsellors, God is represented as con- 
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sulting about the fate of Ahab. This prophetic language 
must not be interpreted literally, and the command must 
be viewed as only a permission to the lying spirit (Ro- 
mans 11.34). [CALMET.] 24, 25. Zedekiah the son of 
Chenaanah went near, and smote Micaiah om the 
_ cheek—The insolence of this man, the leader of the false 
prophets, seems to have been provoked by jealousy at 
Micaiah’s assumed monopoly of the spirit of inspiration. 
This mode of smiting, ustally with a shoe, is both severe 
and ignominious. The calm reply of the Lord’s prophet 
consisted in announcing the fate of the false propbets 
who suffered as the advisers of the disastrous expedition. 
26-28. Take Micaiah, ... Put this fellow in prison— 
Ahab, under the impulse of vehement resentment, re- 
‘mands the prophet until his return, bread of affliction, 
water of affiiction—i. e., the poorest prison fare. Micaiah 
submitted, but reiterated aloud, in the presence of all, 
that the issue of the war would be fatal to Ahab. 29-38. 
went up to Ramoth-gilead—The king of Israel, bent on 
this expedition, marched, accompanied by his ally, with 
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all his forees to the siege; but on approaching the scene 
of action, his courage failed, and, hoping to evade the 
force of Micaiah’s prophecy by a secret stratagem, he as- 
sumed the uniform of a subaltern, while he advised Je- 
hoshaphat to fight in his royal attire. The Syrian king, 
with a view either to put the speediest end to the war, or 
perhaps to wipe out the stain of his own humiliation 
(ch. 20, 31), had given special instructions to his generals 
to single out Ahab, and to take or kill him, as the author 
of the war. The officers at first directed their assault on 
Jehoshaphat, but, becoming aware of their mistake, de- 
sisted. Ahab was wounded by a random arrow, which, 
being probably poisoned, and the state of the weather in- 
creasing the virulence of the poison, he died at sunset. 
The corpse was conveyed to Samaria; and, as the chariot 
which brought it was being washed,in a pool near the 
city, from the blood that had profusely oozed from the 
wound, the dogs, in conformity with Elijah’s prophecy, 
came and licked it. Ahab was succeeded by his son 
Ahaziah. : 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ver.1. MoAB REBELS, 1. Then Moab rebelled—Sub- 
dued by David (2Samuel 8. 2), they had, in the partition 
of Israel and Judah, fallen to the share of the former 
kingdom, But they took advantage of the death of Ahab 
to shake off the yoke (see on ch. 3,6). The casualty that 
befel Ahaziah prevented his taking active measures for 
suppressing this revolt—which was accomplished as a 
providential judgment on the house of Ahab for all these 
crimes. 

2-8. AHAZIAH’S JUDGMENT BY ELIJAH. 2-8. Ahaziah 
fell down through a lattice in his upper chamber— 
This lattice was either a part of the wooden parapet, or 
fence, which surrounds the flat roofs of houses, and over 
which the king was carelessly leaning when it gave 
way; or it might be an opening like a skylight in the 
roof itself, done over with lattice-work, which, being 
slender or rotten, the king stepped on and slipped 
through. This latter supposition is most probably the 
true one, as Ahaziah did not fall either into the street or 
the court, but ‘this upper chamber.”’ inquire of Baal- 
zebub—Anxious to learn whether he should recover from 
the effects of this severe fall, he sent to consult Baal- 
zebub—i.e., the god of flies, who was considered the 
patron deity of medicine. A temple to that idol was 
erected at Ekron, which was resorted to far and wide, 
though it afterwards led to the destruction of the place 
(Zechariah 9.5; Amos 1.8; Zephaniah 2,4). ‘ After visit- 
ing Ekron, ‘tne god of flies’ is a name that gives me no 
rurprise. The flies there swarmed, in fact so innumer- 
ably, that I could hardly get any food without these 
troublesome insects getting into it.”” [VAN DE VELDE.] 
3. the ungel of the Lord—Not an angel, but the angel, 
who carried on all communications between the invisible 
God wnd his chosen people. [HENGSTENBERG.] This angel 
commissioned Elijah to meet the king’s messengers, to 
stop them peremptorily on the idolatrous errand, and 
convey by thera to the king information of his approach- 
tng death. This consultation of an idol, being a breach 
of the fundamental law of the kingdom (Exodus 20.8; 
Deuteronomy 5.7), was a daring and deliberate rejection 
of the national religion, The Lord, in making this an- 
nouncement of his death, designed that he should see in 
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that event a judgment for his idolatry. 3. Thou shalt 
not come down from that bed—On being taken up, he 
had probably been laid on the divan—a raised frame, 
about three feet broad, extended along the sides of a 
room, covered with cushions and mattresses—serving, in 
short, as a sofa by day and a bed by night—and ascended 
by steps, Elijah departed—To his ordinary abode, 
which was then at Mount Carmel (ch. 2.25; 1 Kings 18. 
42), 5. the messengers turned back—They did not know 
the stranger; but his authoritative tone, commanding 
attitude, and affecting message determined them at once 
to return. 8. an hairy man—This was the description 
not of his person, as in the case of Esau, but of his dress, 
which consisted either of unwrought sheep or goat-skins 
(Hebrews 11.37), or of camel’s hair-cloth—the coarser 
manufacture of this material—like the rough hair-cloth 
we use as coverings for goods. The Dervishes and Be- 
douins are attired in this wild, uncouth manner, while 
their hair flows loose on the head, their shaggy cloak is 
thrown over their shoulders, and tied in front on the 
breast, naked, except at the waist, round which is a skin 
girdle—a broad, rough leathern belt. Similar to this was 
the girdle of the prophets, as in keeping with their coarse 
garments and their stern, uncompromising office, 
9-16. ELIJAH BRINGS FIRE FROM HEAVEN ON AHA- 
ZIAH’S MESSENGERS, 9. Then the king sent unio him 
a captain of fifty—Any appearance of cruelty that there 
isin the fate of the two captains and their men will be 
removed, on a full consideration of the circumstances, 
God being the King of Israel, Ahaziah was bound to gov- 
ern tue kingdom according to the Divine law; to appre- 
henid the Lora’s prophet, for discharging a commanded 
duty, was that of an impious and notorious rebel. The 
captains abetted the king in his rebellion; and they ex- 
ceeded their military duty by contemptuous insults, 
man of God—In using this term, they either spoke deri- 
stvely, believing him to be no true prophet; or, if they re- 
garded him asa true prophet, the summons to him to sure 
render himself bound to the king was a still more fla- 
grant insult; the language of the second captain being 
worse than that of the first. 10. let fire come down— 
Rather, “ fire shall come down.” Not to avenge a personal 
insult of Elijah, but an insult upon God in the person of 
His prophet; and the punishment was inflicted, not by 
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‘the prophet, but by the direct hand of God. 15. he arose, 
and went down with him—A marvellous instance of 
faith and obedience. Though he well knew how obnoxious 
‘his presence was to the king, yet, on receiving God's com- 
*mand, he goes unhesitat:ngly, and repeats, with his own 
‘lips, the unwelcome tidings conveyed by the messengers, 
. 17,18. AAziAl DIES, AND IS SUCCEEDED BY JEHORAM, 
‘17. Jehoram—tThe brother of Ahaziah (see on ch, 3. 1). 


CHAPTER II. 


'. Ver. 1-10. ExisaAn Divrprs JoRDAN. 1. when the 


Lord would take up Elijeh—A revelation of this event 
had been made to the prophet; but, unknown to him, it 
thadalso been revealed to his disciples, and to Elisha in 
particular, who kept constantly beside him. Gilgal— 
This Gilgal (Jiljil) was near Ebal and Gerizim—a school 
of the prophets was established there. At Beth-el there 
was also a school of the prophets, which Elijah had 
founded, notwithstanding that place was the headquar- 
-ters of the calf-worship, and at Jericho there was another. 
‘In travelling to these places, which he had done through 
the impulse of the Spirit (v. 2, 4-6), Elijah wished to pay a 
farewell visit to these several institutions, which lay on 
his way to the place of ascension; and, at the same time, 
from a feeling of humility and modesty, to be in solitude, 
where there would be no eye-witnesses of his glorification. 
All his efforts, however, to prevail on his attendant to re- 
main behind, were fruitless. Elisha knew that the time 
was at hand, and at every place the sons of the prophets 
spoke to him of the approaching removal of his master, 
Their last stage was at the Jordan, in going to which, they 
were followed at a distance by fifty scholars of the 
prophets, from Jericho, who were desirous, in honour of 
the great occasion, to witness the miraculous translation 
of the prophet. The revelation of this striking event to 
so many was a necessary part of the dispensation; for it 
was designed to be under the law, like that of Enoch in 
the patriarchal age, a visible proof of another state, anda 
type of the resurrection of Christ. 3. take away thy 
master from thy head—An allusion to the custom of 
scholars sitting at the feet of their master—the latter 
being over their heads (Acts 22.3). 8. Elijah took his 
mantle, and wrapped it together, and smote the 
wraters—Like the rod of Moses, it had the divinely opera- 
ting power of the Spirit. 9. Hlijah said unto Elisha, 
Ask whatI shall do for thee—Trusting either that it 
would bein his power to bequeath it, or that God, at his 
entreaty, would grant it. let a double portion of thy 
spirit be upon me—This request was not, as is commonly 
supposed, for the power of working miracles exceeding 
the magnitude and number of his master’s, nor does it 
mean a higher endowment of the prophetie spirit; for 
Elisha was neither superior to, nor perhaps equally great 
with, his predecessor. But the phrase, “ a double por- 
tion,” was applied to the first-born, and therefore Elisha’s 
request was, simply, to be heir to the prophetic office and 
gifts of his master. 10. thou hast asked a hard thing— 
An extraordinary blessing which J cannot, and God only, 
can give. Nevertheless he, doubtless by the secret direc- 
tions of the Spirit, proposed to Elisha a sign, the observa- 
tion of which would keep him in the attitude of an anx- 
ious waiter, as well as suppliant for the favour. 

11-18. He 1s TAKEN UP TO HEAVEN IN A CHARIOT OF 
Fir. if. behold, there appeared a chariot of fire, and 
horses of fire—Some bright effulgence, which, in the eyes 
of the spectators, resembled those objects. went up by a 
whirlwind—A tempest or storm-wind accompanied 
with vivid flashes of fire, figuratively used for the Divine 
judgments (Isaiah 29. 6). 12. Elisha saw it, and he 
exied, My father—i. c., spiritual father, as the pupils of 
the prophets are cailed their sons, the chariot of Israel, 
and the horsemen thereof—i, e., that as earthly king- 
doms are dependent for their defence and glory upon war- 
like preparations, there a single prophet had done more 
for the preservation and prosperity of Israel than all her 
ehariots and horsemen. teok hold of his own clothes 
and rent them—In token of his grief for his loss, 13. He 
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took up also the mantle of Elijah—The transference of 


this prophetic cloak was, to himself, a pledge of his being 


appointed successor, aud it was an outward token to 
others of the spirit of Elijah resting upon him, 14-18. 
smote the waters—The waving of the mantle on the 
river, and the miraculous division of the waters conse- 
quent upon it, was an evidence that the Lord God of Eli- 
jah was with him, and as this miracle was witnessed by 
the scholars of the prophets from Jericho, they forthwith 
recognized the pre-eminence of Elijah, as now the prophet 
of Israel. 16-18. fifty strong men, let them go, we pray 
thee, and seek thy master—Though the young prophets 
from Jericho had seen Elijah’s miraculous passage of the 
Jordan, they had not witnessed the ascension, They im- 
agined that he might have been cast by the whirlwind on 
some mountain or valley; or, if he had actually been ad- 
mitted into heaven, they expected that his body would 
still be remaining somewhere on earth, In compliance 
with their importunity, he gave them permission, but told 
them what the result would be. 

19-25. ELIsHA HEALS THE WATERS. 20. Bring me a 
new cruse, and put salt therein—The noxious qualities 
of the water could not be corrected by the infusion of salt 
—for, supposing the salt was possessed of such a property, 
a whole spring could not be purified by a dishful for a 
day, much less in all future time, The pouring in of the 
salt was a symbolic act with which Elisha accompanied 
the word of the Lord, by which the spring, was healed. 
{KEtL.] 23, 24. there came forth little children—i. ¢., 
the idolatrous, or infidel young men of the place, who 
affecting to disbelieve the report of his master’s transla- 
tion, sarcastically urged him to follow in the glorious 
career. bald-head—An epithet of contempt in the East, 
applied to a person even with a bushy head of hair, The 
appalling judgment that befel them was God’s inter- 
ference to uphold his newly-invested prophet. 


CHAPTER Tit. 


Ver. 1-3. JEHORAM’S Evil REIGN OVER ISRAEL. 1, Je~ 
horam the son of Ahab began to reign over Israel in 
Samaria the eighteenth year of Jehoshaphat—(cf. 1 
Kings 22.51). To reconcile the statements in the two pas- 
sages, we must suppose that Ahaziah, having reigned 
during the seventeenth, and greater part of the eighteenth 
year of Jehoshaphat, was succeeded by his brother Joram 
or Jehoram, in the end of that eighteenth year, or else 
that Ahaziah, having reigned two years in conjunction 
with his father, died at the end of that period, when Je- 
horam ascended the throne. His policy was as hostile as 
that of his predecessors to the true religion; but he made 
some changes. Whatever was his motivefor this alter- 
ation—whether dread of the many alarming judgments 
the patronage of idolatry had brought upon his father; 
or whether it was made as a small concession to the feel- 
ings of Jehoshaphat, his ally, he abolished idolatry in its 
gross form, and restored the symbolic worship of God, 
which the kings of Israel, from the time of Jeroboam, 
had set up asa partition wall between their subjects and 
those of Judah, 

4,5. MESHA, KING oF MOAB, REBELS. 4-6. Mesha, 
king of Moab, &c,—His dominions, embracing an ex- 
tensive pasture country, he paid, as annual tribute, the 
wool of 100,000 lambs and 100,000 rams, It is still common 
in the East to pay custom and taxes in the fruits or nat- 
ural produce of the land. 5. king of Moab rebelled— 
This is a repetition of ch. 1.1, in order to introduce an 
account .of the confederate expedition for crushing this 
revolt, which had been allowed to continue uncheeked 
during the short reign of Ahaziah. 

6-24. ELISHA PROMISES WATER AND VICTORY OVER 
Moas. 6. King Jehoram ... numbered israel—Made 
a levy from his own subjects, and at the same time sought 
an alliance with Jehoshaphat, which, as on the former 
océasion with Ahab, was readily promised (1 Kings 22, 4). 
8,9. Which way shall we got And he answered, The 
way through the wilderness of Edom—This was a long 
and circuitous route, by the southern bend of the Dead 
Sea, Jehoshaphat, howevcr, preferred it, partly because 
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_the part of the Moabite territory at which they would 
‘arrive, was the most defenceless; and partly because he 
~- would thereby enlist, in the expedition, the forces of the 
‘King of Edom. But, in penetrating the deep, rocky 
valley of Ahsy, which forms the boundary between Edom 
and Moab, the confederate army were reduced, both man 
and beast, to the greatest extremities for want of water. 
They were disappointed by finding the wady of this val- 
ley, the brook Zered (Deuteronomy 2. 13-18) [ROBINSON], 
‘dry. Jehoram was in despair. But the pious mind of 
Jehoshaphat inquired for a prophet of the Lord; and, on 
being informed that Elisha was at hand, ‘the three kings 
“went down to him;” i. e., to his tent, which was either in 
the camp, or close by it. He had been directed thither by 
“the Spirit of God for this special purpose. They went to 
him, not only as a mark of respect, but to supplicate for 
‘his assistance, and knowing his stern temper, 11. which 
poured water on the hands of Elijah—i. ¢., was his 
servant—this being one of the common offices of a seryv~ 
ant. The phrase is used here as synonymous with “‘a true 
and eminent prophet,’’ who will reveal God’s will to us. 
13. What have I to do with thee, &c.— Wishing to pro- 
duce a deep spirit of humility and contrition, Elisha 
gave a stern repulse to the king of Israel, accompanied by 
a sarcastic sneer, in bidding him go and consult Baal and 
his soothsayers. But the distressed condition, especially 
the imploring language, of the royal suppliants, who 
acknowledged the hand of the Lord in this distress, drew 
from the prophet the solemn assurance, that solely out 
of respect to Jehoshaphat, the Lord’s true servant, did he 
take any interest in Jehoram. 15. bring me a minstrel 
—The effect of music in soothing the mind is much re- 
garded in the East; and it appears that the ancient 
prophets, before entering on their work, commonly 
resorted to it, as a preparative, by praise and prayer, to 
their receiving the prophetic afflatus, the hand of the 
Lord—A phrase significantly implying that the gift of 
prophecy was not a natural or inherent gift, but conferred 
by the power and grace of God. 16. Make this valley 
full of ditches—Capable of holding water. 17. Ye shall 
not see wind—It is common in the East to speak of seeing 
wind, from the clouds of straw, dust, or sand, that are 
often whirled into the air, after a long drought, 20. when 
the meat offering was offered—i. e., at the time of the 
morning sacrifice, accompanied, doubtless, with solemn 
prayers; and these led, it may be, by Elisha on this occa- 
sion, as on a similar one by Elijah (1 Kings 18, 36). behold, 
there came water by the way of Edom—F ar from the 
Israelitish camp, in the eastern mountains of Edom, a 
great fall of rain—a kind of cloud-burst took place, by 
which the wady was at once filled, without their either 
seeing the wind or the rains, The Divine interposition 
was shown by introducing the laws of nature to the 
determined end in the predetermined way. [KrrIL.] It 
brought not only aid to the Israelitish army in their dis- 
tress, by a plentiful supply of water, but destruction on 
the Moabites, who, perceiving the Water, under the reful- 
gent rays of the morning sun, red like blood, concluded 
the confederate kings had quarrelled and deluged the 
field with their mutual slaughter; so that, rushing to 
their camp in full expectation of great spoil, they were 
met by the Israelites, who, prepared for battle, fought, 
and pursued them. Their country was laid waste in the 
way, which has always been considered the greatest deso- 
lation in the East (v, 24). 25. Kir-hareseth—(Now Kerak) 
—Castle of Moab—then, probably, the only fortress in the 
land, 27. took his eldest son that should have reigned 
in his stead, and offered him for a burnt offering, &c,— 
By this deed of horror, to which the allied army drove 
the king of Moab, a Divine judgment came upon Israel; 
that is, the besiegers feared the anger of God, which they 
had ineurred by giving oceasion to the human sacrifice 
forbidden in the law (Leviticus 18, 21; 20.3), and hastily 
raised the siege. : 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-7. ELISHA AUGMENTS THE Wrpow’s O11 1. 
there cried a certain woman of the wives of the sons 
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Raises the Dead Son of the Shunammile. 


of the prophets—They were allowed to marry as well as 
the priests and Levites. Her husband, not enjoying the 
lucrative profits of business, had nothing but a profes- 
sional income, which, in that irreligious age, would be 
precarious and very scanty, so that he was not in a con- 
dition to provide for his family, the creditor is come to 
take unto him my two sons to be bondmen—By the 
enactment of the law, a creditor was entitled to claim the 
person and children of the insolvent debtor, and compel 
them to serve him as bondmen till the year of jubilee 
should set him free, 2. a pot—Or cruet of oil. This com- 
prising her whole stock of domestic utensils, he directs 
her to borrow empty vessels not a few; then, secluding 


-herself with her children, she was to pour oil from her 


cruse into the borrowed vessels, and, selling the oil, dis- 
charge the debt, and then maintain herself and family 
with the remainder. 6. the oil stayed—i. e., ceased to 
multiply; the benevolent object for which the miracle 
had been wrought having been accomplished. 

8-17. PROMISES A SON TO THESHUNAMMITE, 8. Elisha 
passed to Shunem—Now Sulam, in the plain of Esdrae- 
lon, at the south-western base of Little Hermon. The 
prophet, in his journey, was often entertained here by one 
of its pious and opulent inhabitants. 10. Let us make a 
little chamber—Not build, but prepare it. She meant a 
room in the oleah, the porch, or gateway (2 Samuel 18. 33; 
1 Kings 17. 19), attached to the front of the house, leading 
into the court and inner apartments. The front of the 
house, excepting the door, is a dead wall, and hence this 
room is called a chamber in the wall. It is usually appro- 
priated to the use of strangers, or lodgers for a night, and, 
from its seclusion, convenient for study and retirement. 
13. what is to be done for thee ?—Wishing to testify his 
gratitude for the hospitable attentions of this family, he 
announced to her the birth of a son “about this time next 
year.” The interest and importance of such an intelli- 
gence can only be estimated by considering that Oriental 
women, and Jewish in particular, connect ideas of dis- 
grace with barrenness, and cherish a more ardent desire 
for children than women in any other part of the world 
(Genesis 18. 10-15). 

18-37. RAISES HER DEAD Son. 19. My head, my head? 
—The cries of the boy, the part affected, and the season 
of the year, make it probable that he had been overtaken 
by a stroke of the sun, Pain, stupor and inflammatory 
fever are the symptoms of the disease, which is often 
fatal. 22. she called unto her husband—Her heroic 
concealment of the death from her husband is not the 
least interesting feature of the story. 24. Drive, and go 
forward—It is usual for women to ride on asses, accom- 
panied by a servant, who walks behind and drives the 
beast with his stick, goading the animal at the speed re- 
quired by his mistress. The Shunammite had to ride a 
journey of five or six hours to the top of Carmel, 26. 
And she answered, It is well—Her answer was pur- 
posely brief and vague to Gehazi, for she reserved a full 
disclosure of her loss for the ear of the prophet himself. 
She had met Gehazi at the foot of the hill, and she stopped 
notin herascent till she had disburdened her heayy-laden 
spirit at Elisha’s feet. The violent paroxysm of grief 
into which she fell on approaching him, appeared to 
Gehazi an act of disrespect to his master; he was prepar- 
ing to remove her when the prophet’s observant eye per- 
ceived that she was overwhelmed with some unknown 
cause of distress. How great is a mother’s love! how 
wondrous are the works of Providence! The Shunammite 
had not sought a son from the prophet—her child was, in 
every respect, the free gift of God. Was she then allowed 
to rejoice in the possession for a little, only to be pierced 
with sorrow by seeing the corpse of the cherished boy? 
Perish, doubt and unbelief! This event happened thut 
“the works of God should be made manifest” in his 
prophet, ‘‘and for the glory of God.” 29. take my staff, 
and lay ...on the face of the child—The staff was 
probably an official rod of a certain form and size, Nee- 
romancers used to send their staff with orders to the 
messengers to let it come in contact with nothing by the 
way that might dissipate or destroy the virtue imparted 





_ Na AL 1 *¢ Leprosy. 

_ te it. Some have thought that, Elisha himself entertained 

_ Similar ideas, and was under an impression that the actual 
application of his staff would serve as well as the touch 

of hishand, But this isan imputation dishonourable to 
the character of the prophet. He wished to teach the 
Shunammite, who obviously placed too great dependence 
upon him, a memorable lesson to look to God. By send- 
Ing his servant forward to lay his staff on the child, he 
raised her expectations, but, at the same time, taught her 
that his own help was unayailing—‘‘there was neither 
voice nor hearing.’’ The command, “‘tosalute no man by 

_ the way,” showed the urgency of the mission, not simply 
as requiring the avoidance of the tedious and unnecessary 

_ greetings so common in the East (Luke 10, 1); but the ex- 
ercise of faith and prayer. The act of Gehazi was allowed 
to fail, in order to free the Shunammite, and the people 
of Israel at large, of the superstitious notion of supposing 
a miraculous virtue resided in any person, or in any rod, 
and that it was only through earnest prayer and faith in 
the power of God and for His glory, that this and every 
miracle was to be performed, 34. lay upon the child, 
&c._(see on 1 Kings 17. 21; Acts 20. 10). Although this 
contact with a dead body would communicate ceremonial 
uncleanness, yet, in performing the great moral duties of 
piety and benevolence, positive laws were sometimes dis- 
pensed with, particularly by the prophets. 35. the child 
sncezed seven times, and the child opened his eyes— 
These were the first acts of restored respiration, and they 
are described as successive steps. Miracles were for the 
most part performed instantaneously; but sometimes, 
also, they were advanced progressively towards comple- 
tion (1 Kings 18, 44, 45; Mark 8. 24, 25). 

8841. HEALS DEADLY PoTTAGE. 38. there was a 
dearth in the land—(see on ch, 8,1). the sons of the 
prophets were sitting before him—When receiving in- 
struction, the scholars sat under their masters. This re- 
fers to their being domiciled under the same roof (cf. ch. 
6.1). set on the great pot—As it is most likely that the 
Jewish would resemble the Egyptian ‘“‘great pot,’ it is 

' seen by the monumental paintings to have been a large 
goblet, with two long legs, which stood over the fire on 
the floor, The seethed pottage consisted of meat cut into 
small pieces, mixed with rice or meal and vegetables. 39. 
went into the field to gather herbs—W ild herbs are very 

extensively used by the people in the East, even by those 
who possess kitchen-gardens. The fields are daily 
searched for mallow, asparagus and other wild plants. 
wild vine—tit., ‘the vine of the field,” supposed to be the 
colocynth, a cucumber, which, in its leaves, tendrils and 
fruit, bears a strong resemblance to the wild vine. The 
“sourds,” or fruit, are of the colour and size of an orange, 
bitter to the taste, causing colic, and exciting the nerves; 
1argely eaten, they would occasion such a derangement 
of the stomach and bowels as to be followed by death, 
The meal which Elisha poured into the pot was a sym- 
bolic sign that the noxious quality of the herbs was re- 
moved. ‘ap full—The hyke, or large cloak, or plaid, is 
thrown loosely over the left shoulder, and fastened under 
the right arm, so as to form a lap or apron. 

4244, SATISFIES A HUNDRED MEN WITH TWENTY 
LOAVES. 43. they shall eat, and shall leave thereof 
This was not a miracle of Elisha, but only a prediction 
of one by the word of the Lord, and thus it differed 
widely from those of Christ (Matthew 15.37; Mark 8. 8; 
Luke 9. 17; John 6, 12). 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-7. NAAMAN’S LEPROSY, 1. Naaman, captain 
of the host of the king of Syria, was a great man 
with his master—Highly esteemed for his military cha- 
racter and success. and honourable—Rather, “very 
rich.” but he was a leper—This leprosy, which, in 
Israel, would have excluded him from society, did not 
affect his free intercourse in the court of Syria, 2.a 
little maid—Who had been captured in one of the many 
predatory incursions which were then made by the Syr- 
jians on the northern border of Israel (see on 1 Samuel 30, 
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He is Sent to Jordan, und Healed. 


8; ch. 13.21; 24.2). By this young Hebrew slave of his 
wife, Naaman’s attention was directed to the prophet of 
Israel, as the person who would remove his leprosy. 
Naaman, on communicating the matter to his royal 
master, was immediately furnished with a letter to the 
king of Israel, and set out for Samaria, carrying with 
him, as an indispensable preliminary in the East, very 
costly presents. 5. ten talents of silwer—£3421; 6000 
shekels of gold; a large sum, of uncertain value. ten 
changes of raiment—Splendid dresses, for festive occa- 
sions—the honour being thought to consist not only in 
the beauty and fineness of the material, but on having a 
variety to put on after another, in the same night. 7. 
when the king of Israel had read the letter, he rent 
his clothes—According to an ancient practice among the 
Eastern people, the main object only was stated in the 
letter that was carried by the party concerned, whilst 
other circumstances were left to be explained at the in- 
terview. This explains Jehoram’s burst of emotion—not 
horror at supposed blasphemy, but alarm and suspicion 
that this was merely made an occasion for a quarrel. 
Such a prince as he was would not readily think of 
Elisha, or, perhaps, have heard of his miraculous deeds. 

8-15. EnLisHA SENDS Him TO JORDAN, AND HE IS 
HEALED, 6. When Elisha the man of God had heard 
that the king of Israel had rent his clothes, that he 
sent to the king, saying, .. . let him come to me—This 
was the grand and ultimate object to which, in the provi- 
dence of God, the journey of Naaman was subservient, 
On the Syrian general, with his imposing retinue, arriv- 
ing at the prophet’s house, Elisha sent him a message to 
“9o-and wash in Jordan seven times.” This apparently 
rude reception to a foreigner of so high dignity, incensed 
Naaman to such a degree that he resolved to depart, 
scornfully boasting that ‘‘the rivers of Damascus were 
better than all the waters of Israel.” 11. strike his hand 
over the place—i.e., wave it over the diseased parts of 
his body. It was anciently, and still continues to be,a 
very prevalent superstition in the East, that the hand of 
aking, or person of great reputed sanctity, touching, or 
waved over a sore, will healit. 12. Abana and Pharpar 
—The Barrady and one of its five tributaries—uncertain 
which. The waters of Damascus are still as highly ex- 
tolled by their inhabitants for their purity and coldness, 
14. Then went he down, and dipped himself seven 
times in Jordan—Persuaded by his calmer and more re- 
flecting attendants to try a methodso simple and easy, he 
followed their instructions,and was cured. The cure was 
performed on the basis of God's covenant with Israel, by 
which the land, and all pertaining to it, was blessed. 
Seven was the symbol of the covenant. [KEIL.] 

15-19. ELISHA REFUSES NAAMAN’S GIFTs, 15. he re= 
turned to the man of God—After the miraculous cure, 
Naaman returned to Elisha, to whom he acknowledged 
his full belief in the sole supremacy of the God of Israel, 
and offered him a liberal reward. But to show that he 
was not actuated by the mercenary motives of the heathen 
priests and prophets, Elisha, though he aecepted presents 
on other occasions (ch, 4,42), respectfully but firmly de- 
clined *them on this, being desirous that the Syrians 
should see the piety of God’s servants, and their supe- 
riority to all worldly and selfish motives in promoting 
the honour of God and the interests of true religion. 17. 
two mules’ burden of earth—With which to make an 
altar (Exodus 20,24) to the God of Israel. What was his 
motive or his purpose in this proposal, whether he 
thought that God could be acceptably worshipped only 
on his own soil, or he wished, when far away from the 
Jordan, to have the earth of Palestine to rub himself 
with, which the Orientals use as a substitute for water; 
and whether, by making such a request of Elisha, he 
thought the prophet’s grant of it would impart some vir- 
tue; or whether, like the modern Jews and Mohammed- 
ans, he resolved to have a portion of this holy earth for his 
nightly pillow, it is not easy tosay. It is not strange to 
find such notions in so newly a converted heathen. 18. 
goeth into the house of Rimmon—A Syrian deity: 
probably the sun, or the planetary system, of which & 


Elisha Causes Iron to Swim. 


pomegranate (Zeb., Rimmon) was the symbol, leaneth 

son my hand—i. ¢., meaning the service which Naaman 
rendered as the attendant of his sovereign, Jlisha’s pro- 
phetic commission not extending to any but the conver- 
sion of Israel from idolatry, he makes no remark, either 

approving or disapproving, on the declared course of 
Naaman, but simply gives (v, 19) the parting benediction, 
_ 20-27. Grnazt, BY A LIE, OBTAINS A PRESENT, BUT IS 

*. SMITTEN WITH LeEePRosy. 20. I will run after him, 
and take somewhat of him—The respectful courtesy to 
Elisha, shown in the person of his servant; and the 
open-handed liberality of his gifts, attest the fulness of 
Naaman’s gratitude; while the lie—the artful manage- 
ment in dismissing the bearers of the treasure, and the 
deceitful appearance before his master, as if he had not 
left the house, give a most unfavourable impression of 
Gehazi’s character, 23. in two bags—People in the 
East, when travelling, .ave their money, in certain 
sums, put up in bags. 27. leper as white as snow—(See 
on Leviticus 13.3.) This heavy infliction was not too 
severe for the crime of Gehazi. For it was not the eovet- 
ousness alone that was punished; but, at the same time, 
the ill use made of the prophet’s name to gain an object 
prompted by a mean covetousness, and the attempt to 
conceal it by lying. [KEIL.] 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-7, ELISHA CAUSES IRON TO Swim. 1. the place 
where we dwell with thee—Marg., ‘‘sit before thee.” 
The one points to a common residence—the other to a 
common place of meeting, The tenor of the narrative 
shows the humble condition of Elisha's pupils. The 
place was either Beth-el or Jericho—probably the latter. 
The ministry and miracles of Elisha brought great acces- 
sions to his schools. 2, Let us go, we pray thee, unto 
Jordan—Whose wooded banks would furnish plenty of 
timber. 5. it was borrowed—lit., begged. The scholar’s 
cistress arose from the consideration that it had been 
presented to him; and that, owing to bis poverty, he 
could not procure another. 6. ent dowm a stick, and 
cast it in thither—Althongh this means was used, it 
had no natural adaptation to make the iron swim. Be- 
sides, the Jordan is at Jericho so deep and rapid, that 
there was 1000 chances to 1 against the stick falling into 
the hole of the axe-head. All attempts to account for the 
recovery of the lost implement on such a theory must be 
rejected. ‘The iron did swim’’—only by the miraculous 
exertion of Elisha’s power, 

8-17, DISCLOSES THE KING OF SYRIA’S COUNSEL. 8. the 
king of Syria warred against Israel—This seems to 
have been a sort of guerrilla warfare, carried on by preda- 
tory inroads on different parts of the country. Elisha 
apprised King Jehoram of the seeret purpose of the 
cnemy; so, by adopting precautionary measures, he was 
always enabled to anticipate and defeat theirattacks. The 
frequency of his disappointments having led the Syrian 
king to suspect some of his servants of carrying on a 
treacherous correspondence with the enemy, he was in- 
formed about Elisha, whose apprehension he forthwith 
determined to effect. This resolution was, of course, 
grounded on the belief that however great the know- 
ledge of Elisha might be, if seized and kept a prisoner, 
he could no longer give information to the king of Israel. 
13. Dethan—Or Dothaim, a little north of Samaria (see 
on Genesis 37,17), 15. his: servant said unto him, Alas, 
my master! how shall we dot—On the Syrian detach- 
ment surrounding the place by night, for the apprehen- 
sion of the prophet, his servant was paralyzed with fear. 
This was a new servant, who had only been with him 
since Gehazi’'s dismissal, and, consequently, had little or 
no experience of his master’s powers. His faith was 
easily shaken by so unexpected an alarm. 17. Elisha 
prayed, and said, O Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes 
that he may see—The invisible guard of angels that en- 
compass and defend us (Psalm 34,7). The opening of the 
eyes, which Elisha prayed for, were those of the Spirit, 
not of the body—the eye of faith sees the reality of the 
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Ben-hadad Besieges Samaria, 


Divine presence and protection where all is Vacancy or 
darkness to the ordinary eye. The horses and chariots 
were symbols of the Divine power (see on ch, 2. 12); and 
their fiery nature denoted their supernatural origin; for 
fire, the most ethereal of earthly elements, is the most 
appropriate symbol of the Godhead, (Kern. ] 

18-23, His ARMY SMITTEN WITH BLINDNESS. 18. Smite 
this people, I pray thee, with blindness—Not a total 
and material blindness, for then they could not have fol- 
lowed him—but a mental hallucination (see on Genesis 19, 
11), that they did not perceive or recognize him to be the 
object of their search. 19. this is not the way, neither 
is this the city—This statement is so far true that, as he 
had now left the place of his residence, they would not 
have got him by that road. But the ambiguity of his lan- 
guage was purposely framed to deceive them; and yet the 
deception must be viewed in the light of a stratagem, 
which has always been deemed lawful in war. he led 
them into Samaria—When they were arrived in the 
midst of the capital, their eyes, at Elisha’s request, were 
opened, and they then became aware of their defenceless 
condition, for Jehoram had received private premonition 
of their arrival. The king, so far from being allowed to 
slay the enemies who were thus unconsciously put in his 
power, was recommended to entertain them with liberal 
hospitality, and then dismiss them to their own country. 
This was a humane advice; it was contrary to the usage 
of war to put war captives to death in cold blood, even 
when taken by the point of the sword, much more 
those whom the miraculous power and providence of 
God had unexpectedly placed at his disposal. In such ecir- 
cumstances, kind and hospitable treatment was every way 
more becoming in itself, and would be productive of 
the best effects. It would redound to the credit of the 
true religion, which inspired such an excellent spirit into 
its professors; and it would not only prevent the future 
opposition of the Syrians, but make them stand in awe 
of a people who, they had seen, were so remarkably pro- 
tected by a prophet of the Lord. The latter clause of v. 
23 shows that these salutary effects were fully realized. 
A moral conquest had been gained over the Syrians, 

21-33. BEN-HADAD BESIEGES SAMARIA, Ben-hadad 
besieged Samaria—This was the predicted accomplish- 
ment of the result of Ahab’s foolish and misplaced kind- 
ness. (1 Kings 20,42.) 25. am ass’s head was sold for 
fourscore pieces of silver—Though the ass was deemed 
unclean food, necessity might warrant their ‘violation 
of a positive law when mothers, in their extremity, 
were found violating the law of nature. The head was 
the worst part of the animal. Bighty pleces of silver, 
equal to £55s. the fourth part of a cab—A cab was the 
smallest dry measure. The proportion here stated was 
nearly half a pint for 12s. 6d. ‘ Dove’s dung” is thought 
by BocwaArT to be a kind of pulse or pea, common in 
Judea, and still kept in the store-houses of Cairo and Da- 
mascus, and other places, for the use of it by pilgrim 
caravans; by LINNa0USs, and other botanists, it is said to 
be the root or white bulb of the plant Ornithogalum um- 
bellatum, Star of Bethlehem, The sacred historian does 
not say that the articles here named were regularly 
sold at the rates described, but only that instances were 
known of such high prices being given, 26, as the king 
was passing—To look at the defences, or to give some 
necessary orders for manning the walls. 29. we boiled 
my son, and did eat him—(See on Deuteronomy 28.50.) 
30. had sackcloth within apon his fiesh—The horrid 
recital of this domestic tragedy led the king soon after to 
rend his garment, in consequence of which it was dis- 
covered that he wore a penitental shirt of hair-cloth. (t 
is more than doubtful, however, if he was truly humbled 
on account of his own and the nation’s sins, otherwise he 
would not have vowed vengeance on the prophet’s life. 
The true explanation seems to be, that Elisha having 
counselled him not to surrender, with the promise, on 
condition of deep humiliation, of being detivered, and he 
having assumed the signs of contrition without receiving 
the expected relief, regarded Elisha who bad proved false 
and faithless as the cause of all the protracted distress, 





“Elisha Prophesies Plenty in Samaria. 


32. But Elisha sat in his house, and the elders sat with 
him—tThe latter clause of v, 33, which contains the king’s 
impatient exclamation, enables us to account for the im- 
petuous order he issued for the beheading of. Elisha. 
Though Jehoram was a wicked king, and most of his 
_courtiers would resemble their master, many had been 
“won over, through the prophet’s influence, to the true re- 
sligion. A meeting, probably a prayer-meeting, of those 
was held in the house where he lodged, for he had none 
of his own (1 Kings 19. 20,21); and them he not only ap- 
prised of the king’s design against himself, but disclosed 
_to them the proof of a premeditated deliverance, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-16. ELISHA PROPHESIES INCREDIBLE PLENTY IN 
SAMARIA, 1. Hear ye the word of the Lord—This pre- 
‘diction, though uttered first to the assembled elders, was 
intimated to the king’s messengers, who reported it to 
Jehoram (», 18). To-morrow, about this time, shall a 
measure of fine flour be sold for ashekel, &c.—This may 
be estimated at a peck of fine flour for 2s. 6d, and two 
pecks of barley at the same price. at the gate of Sa- 
maaria—Vegetables, cattle, all sorts of country produce, 
are still sold every morning at the gates of towns in the 
East, 2. a lord on whose hand the king leaned—Wiien 
an Eastern king walks, or stands abroad in the open air, 
he always supports himself on the arm of the highest 
courtier present. if the Lord would make windows in 
heaven—The scoffing infidelity of this remark, which 
Was a sneer against not the prophet only, but the God he 
served, was justly and signally punished (see v.20), 3. 
there were four leprous men—The account of the sud- 
den raising of the siege, and the unexpected supply given 
to the famishing inhabitants of Samaria, is introduced by 
a narrative of the visit and discovery, by these poor crea- 
tures, of the extraordinary flight of the Syrians. leprous 
men at the entering of the gate—Living, perhaps, in 
some lazar-house there. (Leviticus 13.4-4; Numbers 5. 3.) 
5. they rose up in the twilight—i. ¢e., the evening twi- 
light (v.12). the uttermost part of the camp of Syria— 
i. e., the extremity nearest the city. 6,7. the Lord had 
made the host of the Syrians to hear the noise of 
chariots—This illusion of the sense of hearing, whereby 
the besiegers imagined the tramp of two armies from op- 
posite quarters, was a great miracle which God wrought 
‘directly for the deliverance of his people, 8-11. these 
lepers ... did eat and drink—After they had appeased 
their hunger, and secreted as many valuables as they could 
carry, their consciences smote them for concealing the 
discovery, and they hastened to publish it in the city. 
10. horses tied, asses tied, and the tents as they were— 
The uniform arrangement of encampments in the Kast is, 
to place the tents in the centre, while the cattle are pick- 
eted all around, as an outer wall of defence; and hence 
the lepers describe the cattle as the first objects they saw. 

42-15. the king .. . said unto his servants, I will now 
show you what the Syrians have done—Similar strata- 
gems have been so often resorted to in the ancient and 
modern wars of the East, that there is no wonder Jeho- 
ram's suspicions were awakened. But the scouts, whom 
he despatched, soon found unmistakable signs of the 
panic that had struck the enemy, and led to a most pre- 
cipitate flight. 
17-20. Tur UNBELIEVING LorD TrROoDDEN TO DRaTH. 
1%. the king appointed the lord on whose hand he 
leaned, &c.—The news spread like lightning through 
the city, and was followed, as was natural, by a popular 
rush to the Syrian camp.’ To keep order at the gate, the 
king ordered his minister to keep guard; but the impet- 
uosity of the famishing people could not be resisted. The 
lord was trodden to death, and Elisha’s prophecy in all 
respects accomplished, 


. CHAPTER.VIII. 


. Ver, 1-6, THE SHUNAMMITE’s LAND RESTORED. 1. 
Then spake Elisha unto the woman—Rather “had 
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spoken,” The repetition of Elisha’s direction to the Shu- 
nammite is merely given as an introduction to the fol- 
lowing narrative; and it probably took place before the 
events recorded in chaps. 5. and 6, the Lord hath called 
for a famine—All such calamities are chastisements in- 
flicted by the hand of God; and this famine was to be of 
double duration to that one which happened in the tire 
of Elijah (James 5.17)—a just increase of severity, since 
the Israelites still continued obdurate and incorrigible, © 
under the ministry and miracles of Elisha (Leviticus 26, 
21, 24, 28). 2. she sojourned in the land of the Philis- 
tines seven years—Their territory was recommended to 
her, from its contiguity to her usual residence; and now, 
that this state had been so greatly reduced, there was less" 
risk than formerly from the seductions of idolatry; and 
many of the Jews and Israelites were residing there, Be- 
sides, an emigration thither was less offensive to the king 
of Israel than going to sojourn in Judah. 3. she went 
forth to cry unto the king for her house and for her 
Jand—In consequence of her long-continued absence from 
the country, her possessions were occupied by her kin- 
dred, or had been confiscated to the crown. No statute in 
the law of Moses ordained t&2t alienation. But the inno- 
vation seems to have been adopted in Israel, 4. the king 
talked with Gehazi—Ceremonial pollution being con- 
veyed by contact alone, there was nothing to prevent a 
conference being held with this leper at a distance; and 
although he was excluded from the town of Samaria, this 
reported conversation may haye taken place at the gate 
or in one of the royal gardens. The providence of God so 
ordained that King Jehoram had been led to inquire, with 
great interest, into the miraculous deeds of Elisha, and 
that the prophet’s servant was in the act of relating the 
marvellous incident of the restoration of the Shunam- 
mife’s son, when she made her appearance to prefer her 
request. The king was pleased to grant it; and a state 
officer was charged to afford her every facility in the re- 
covery of her family possession out of the hands of the 
oceupier. 

7-15. FLAZABL Kins HYs MASTER, AND SUCCEEDS HIM, 
7. Elisha came to Damaseus—Being directed thither by 
the Spirit of God, in pursuance of the mission formerly 
given to his master in Horeb (1 Kings 19.15), to anoint 
Hazael king of Syria, On the arrival of the prophet being 
known, Ben-hadad, who was sick, sent to inquire the is- 
sue of his disease, and, according to the practice of the 
heathens in consulting their soothsayers, ordered a liberal 
present in remuneration of the service. 9. forty camels’ 
burden—The present, consisting of the rarest and most 
valuable produce of the land, would be liberal and mag- 
nificent. But it must not be supposed it was actually so 
large as to require forty camels to carry it. The Orientals 
are fond of display, and would, ostentatiovusly, lay upon 
forty beasts what might very easily have been borne by 
four, thy son Ben-hadad—So called from the established 
usage of designating the prophet father. This was the 
same Syrian monarch who had formerly persecuted him 
(see on ch, 6, 13, 14), 10. Go, say, Thou mayest certainly 
recover—There was no contradiction in this message, 
This part was properly the answer to Ben-hadad’s in- 
quiry. The second part was intended for Hazael, who, 
like an artful and ambitious courtier, reported only as 
much of the prophet’s statement as suited his own views 
(ef. v. 14). LL. he settled his countenance steadfastly 
upon him, until he was ashamed—i, c., Hazacl. The 
steadfast, penetrating look of the prophet seemed to have 
convinced Tiazael that his secret designs were known, 
and the deep emotions of Elisha were justified by the hor- 
rible atrocities which, too common in ancient warfare, 
that successful usurper committed in Israel (ch. 10,32; 13, 
3,4, 22). 15. took a thick cloth, &c.—A coverlet. In the 
East, this article of bed furniture is generally a thick 
quilt of wool or cotton, so that, with its great weight, 
when steeped in water, it would be a fit instrument for 
accomplishing the murderous purpose, without leaving 
any marks of violence, But it has been supposed by 
many doubtful that Hazael purposely murdered the king, 
It is common for Eastern people to sleep with their faces 
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covered with a mosquito net; and, in some cases of fever, 
they damp the bed-clothes. Hazael, aware of those chill- 

ing remedies being usually resorted to, might have, with 
_an honest intention, spread a refreshing cover over him, 
The rapid occurrence of the king’s death and immediate 

burial were favourable to his instant elevation to the 
throne. 

16-23. JEHORAM’S WICKED REIGN. 16. Jchoram the 
son of Jehoshaphat... began to reign—(see on ch. 
8.1). His father resigned the throne to him two years be- 

__ fore his death. 18. daughter of Ahab—Athaliah, through 
whose influence Jehoram introduced the worship of Baal 
and many other evils into the kingdom of Judah (see 2 

Chronicles 21. 2-20). This apostasy would have led to the 
total extinction of the royal family in that kingdom, had 
it not been for the Divine promise to David (2 Samuel 7), 
A national chastisement, however, was inflicted on Judah 
by the revolt of Edom, which, being hitherto governed by 

_a tributary ruler (ch, 3.9; 1 Kings 22, 47), erected the stand- 
ard of independence (see on 2 Chronicles 21, 9). 

_ 2, AHAZIAH SUCCEEDS HIM. 24 Ahaziah his son 
reigned in his stead—(sce on 2 Chronicles 22, 1-6), 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-23. JEHU IS ANOINTED, 1. Ramoth-gilead—A 
city of great importance to the Hebrew people, east of 
Jordan, as a fortress of defence against the Syrians. Je- 
horam had regained it (ch. 8.29), But the Israelitish army 
was still encamped there, under the command of Jehu. 
Elisha called one of the children of the prophets— 
This errand referred to the last commission given to Bli- 
jah in Horeb (1 Kings 19.16). box of oil—(sce 1 Samuel 
10.1). 2. carry him to an inner chamber—Both to en- 
sure the safety of the messenger, and to prevent all ob- 
struction in the execution of the business, 3. I have 
anointed thee king over Israel—This was only a part of 
the message; the full announcement of which is given 
(v, 7-10), fiee and tarry not—For fear of being surprised 
and overtaken by the spies or servants of the court. 4. 
So the young man... went to Ramoth-gilead—His 
ready undertaking of this delicate and hazardous mission 
was an eminent proof of his piety and obedience. Theact 
of anointing being done through a commissioned prophet, 
was a Divine intimation of his investiture with the sove- 
reign power. But it wassometimes done long prior to the 
actual possession of the throne (1 Samuel 16, 13), and, in 
like manner, the commission had, in this instance, been 
given also a long time before to Elijah, who, for good rea- 
sons, left itin charge to Elisha, and he waited God’s time 
and command for executing it. [PooLE.] 10. in the por- 
tion of Jezreel—i, e., that had formerly been the vineyard 
of Naboth, Lt. Isall well? &c.—_Jehu’s attendants knew 
that the stranger belonged to the order of the prophets by 
his garb, gestures, and form of address; and soldiers like 
them very readily concluded such persons to be crack- 
brained, not only from the sordid negligence of their per- 
sonal appearance, and their open contempt of the world, 
but from the religious pursuits in which their whole lives 
were spent, and the grotesque actions which they fre- 
quently performed (ef. Jeremiah 29, 26). 13, they hasted, 
and took every man his garment—The upper cloak 
which they spread on the ground, as a token of their 
homage to their distinguished commander (Matthew 21, 
7). top of the stairs—From the room where the prophet 
had privately anointed Jehu. That general returned to 
join his brother officers in the public apartment, who, 
immediately on learning his destined elevation, con- 
ducted him to the top of the stairs leading to the roof,and 
which was the most conspicuous place of an Oriental 
structure that could be chosen, being at the very top of 
the gate-building, and fully in view of the people and 
military in the open ground in front of the building. 
(Kirto.] The popularity of Jehu with the army thus fa- 
voured the designs of Providence in procuring his imme- 
diate and enthusiastic proclamation as king, and the top 
of the stairs was taken as a most convenient substitute 
forathrone. 14, 15. Joram had kept Ramoth-gilead 
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—Rather, was keeping, guarding, or besieging it, with the 
greater part of the military force of Israel, which, owing 
to his wounds having compelled the king’s retirement 
from the scene of action, were left in command of Jehu. 
16. So Jehu rode in a chariot, and went to Jezreel— 
Full of ambitious designs, he immediately proceeded to 
cross the Jordan, to execute his commission on the house 
of Ahab. 17. there stood a watchman on the tower of 
Jezreel—The Hebrew palaces, besides being situated on 
hills, had usually towers attached to them, not only for 
the pleasure of a fine prospect, but as posts of useful ob- 
servation, The ancient watch-tower of Jezreel must have 
commanded a view of the whole region eastward, nearly 
down tothe Jordan. Beth-shan stands on arising ground 
about six or seven miles distant below it, in a narrow 
part of the plain; and when Jebu and his retinue reached 
that point between Gilboa and Beth-shan, they would be 
fully descried by the watchman on the tower, a report 
being made to Joram in his palace below. A messenger 
on horseback is quickly despatched down into the plain 
to meet the ambiguous host, and question the object of 
their approach. ‘Is it peace?’”?’ We may safely assume 
that this messenger would meet Jehu at the distance of 
three miles or more. On the report made of his being de- 
tained, and turned into the rear of the still advancing 
troops, a second messenger is in like manner despatched, 
who would naturally meet Jehu at the distance of a mile 
ora mile and a half down on the plain. He also being 
turned into the rear, the watchman now distinctly per- 
ceived ‘the driving to be like the driving of Jehu, the son 
of Nimshi; for he driveth furiously.” The alarmed mon- 
arch, now awakened to a sense of his impending danger, 
quickly summons his forees to meet the erisis, and, ac- 
companied by Ahaziah, king of Judah, the two sovereigns 
ascend their chariots to make a feeble resistance to the 
impetuous onset of Jehu, who quickly from the plain as- 
cends the steep northern sides of the siteon which Jezreel 
stood, and the conflicting parties meet in ‘*the portion of 
Naboth the Jezreelite,” where Joram is quickly despatched 
by an arrow from the strong arm of Jehu. We were im- 
pressed with the obvious accuracy of the sacred historian; 
the localities and distances being such as seem naturally 
to be required by the incidents related, affording just 
time for the transactions to have occurred in the order in 
which they are recorded. [HOWE.] 25. cast him im the 
portion of the field of Naboth the Jezreelite, &c.—Ac- 
cording to the doom. pronounced by Divine authority on 
Ahab (1 Kings 21. 19), but which on his repentance was de- 
ferred to be executed’ on his son, 26, the blood of Na- 
both, and the blood of sons, saith the Lord—Although 
their death is not expressly mentioned, it is plainly im- 


plied in the confiscation of his property (see on 1 Kings 


21. 16). 

27-35. AHAZIAH IS SLAIN. 27. Ahaziah—was grand- 
nephew to King Joram, and great-grandson to King Ahab, 
Ibleam—near Megiddo, in the tribe of Issachar (Joshua 17. 
11; Judges 1, 27), and Gur was an adjoining hill. 30, Jeze- 
bel painted her face—lit., her eyes, according toa custom 
universal in the East amongst women, of staining the eye- 
lids with a black powder, made of pulverized antimony, 
or lead-ore, mixed with oil, and applied with a small 
brush on the border, so that by this dark ligament on the 
edge, the largeness as well as the lustre of the eye itself 
was thought to beinereased. Her object was, by her royal 
attire, not to captivate, but to overawe Jehu. 35. found 
no more of her than the skull, and the palms of her 
hands, &c.—The dog has a rooted aversion to prey on the 
human hands and feet, 

36,37. JEZEBEL EATEN BY Dogs. 36. he said, This is 
the word of the Lord—(see on 1 Kings 21, 23), Jehu’s 
statement, however, was not a literal but a paraphrased 
quotation of Elijah’s prophecy. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-17. JEHU CAUSESSEVENTY OF AHAB’S CHILDREN 
TO BE BEHEADED. 1. Ahab had seventy sons in Samaria 
—As it appears (v, 13) that grandsons are ineluded, it is 
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probable that this number comprehended the whole pos- 
terify of Ahab. Their being all assembled in that capital 
might arise from their being left there on the king’s de- 
parture for Ramoth-gilead, or from their taking refuge in 
some of the strongholds of that city on the news of Jehu’s 
conspiracy. It may be inferred from the tenor of Jehu’s 
letters that their first intention was to select the fittest of 
the royal family and set him up as king, or perhaps this 
challenge of Jehu was designed as a stroke of policy on 
his part to elicit their views, and try whether they were 
inclined to be pacific or hostile. The bold character of the 
man, and the rapid success of his conspiracy, terrified the 
civic authorities of Samaria and Jezreel into submission. 
5. he that was over the house—The governor or cham- 
berlain of the palace. the bringers-up of the children 
—Anciently, and still also in many Eastern countries, the 
principal grandees were charged with the support and 
education of the royal princes. This involveda heavy ex- 
pense which they were forced to bear, but for which they 
endeayoured to find some compensation in the advan- 
tages of their connection with the court. 6. take ye the 
heads of the men, your master’s sons—The barbarous 
practice of a successful usurper slaughtering all who may 
have claims to the throne, has been frequently exempli- 
fied in the ancient and modern histories of the East. 8. 
lay ye them in two heaps at the entering in of the 
gate, &c.—The exhibition of the heads of enemies is 
always considered a glorious trophy. Sometimes a pile of 
heads is erected at the gate of the palace; and a head of 
peculiarly striking appearance selected to grace the sum- 
mit of the pyramid. 9. said’ to all the people, Ye be 
righteous, &c.—A great concourse was assembled to gaze 
on this novel and ghastly spectacle. The speech which 
Jehu addressed to the spectators was artfully framed to 
impress their minds with the idea that so wholesale a 
massacre, done without his order or connivance, was the 
secret result of the Divine judgments denounced on the 
house of Ahab; and the effect of it was to prepare the 
public mind for hearing, without horror, of a similar re- 
volting tragedy which was soon after perpetrated, viz., 
the extinction of all the influential friends and supporters 
of the dynasty of Ahab, including those of the royal house 
of Judah. 13. We are the brethren of Ahaziah—i,c., 
not full, but step-brothers, sons of Jehoram by various 
concubines. Ignorant of the revolution that had taken 
place, they were travelling to Samaria on a visit to their 
royal relatives of Israel, when they were seized and put 
to death, from the apprehension that they might probably 
stimulate and strengthen the party that still remained 
faithful in their allegiance to Ahab’s dynasty. children 
of the queen—i. e., of the queen-mother, or regent, Jeze- 
bel. 15-18. Jehonadab the son of Rechab—(see on 1 
Chronicles 2. 55). A person who, from his piety and simple 
primitive manner of life (Jeremiah 35.), was highly es- 
teemed, and possessed great influence in the country. 
Jehu saw ina moment the advantage that his cause would 
gain from the friendship and countenance of this venera- 
ble man in the eyes of the people, and accordingly paid 
him the distinguished attention of inviting him to a seat 
in his chariot. give me thine hand—Not simply to aid 
him in getting up, but for a far more significant and im- 
portant purpose—the giving, or rather joining hands, 
being the recognized mode of striking a league or cove- 
nant, as well as of testifying fealty to a new sovereign; 
accordingly, it is said, “he (Jehonadab) gave him (Jehu) 
his hand.” 

18-29. He DESTROYS THE WORSHIPPERS OF BAAL. 19. 
call unto me all the prophets of Baal—The votaries of 
Baal are here classified under the several titles of prophets, 
priests, and servants, or worshippers generally. They 
might be easily convened into one spacious temple, as 
their number had been greatly diminished both by the 
influential ministrations of Elijah and Elisha, and also 
from the late King Joram’s neglect and discontinuance of 

the worship. Jehu’s appointment ofa solemn sacrifice in 
honour of Baal, and a summons to all his worshippers to 
join in its celebration, was a deep-laid plot, which he had 
resolved upon for their extinction: a measure in perfect 
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harmony with the Mosaic law, and worthy of a constitu- 
tional king of Israel. It was done, however, not from re- 
ligious, but purely political motives, because he believed 
that the existence and interests of the Baalites were in- 
separably bound up with the dynasty of Ahab, and be- 
cause he hoped that by their extermination he would se- 
cure the attachment of the far larger and more influential 
party who worshipped God in Israel. Jehonadab’s con- 
currence must have been given in the belief of his being 
actuated solely by the highest principles of piety and 
zeal, 22. Bring forth vestments for all the worship- 
pers of Baal—The priests of Baal were clad, probably, in 
robes of white byssus, while they were engaged in the 
functions of their office, and these were kept under the 
care of an officer, in a particular wardrobe of Baal’s tem- 
ple. This treacherous massacre, and the means taken to 
accomplish it, are paralleled by the slaughter of the Janis- 
saries and other terrible tragedies in the modern history of 
the East. 29. Howhbeit from the sins of Jeroboam . , . 
Jehu departed not from after them—Jehu had no in- 
tention of carrying his zeal for the Lord beyond a certain 
point, and as he considered it impolitie to encourage his 
subjects to travel to Jerusalem, he re-established the sym- 
bolic worship of the calves, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver, 1-8.. JEHOASH SAVED FROM ATHALIAH’S MASSA- 
CRE, 1. Athaliah—(see on 2 Chronicles 22.2), She had 
possessed great influence over her son, who, by her coun- 
sels, had ruled in the spirit of the house of Ahab. de- 
stroyed all the seed-royal—all connected with the royal 
family who might have urged a claim to the throne, and 
who had escaped the murderous hands of Jehu (2 Chroni- 
eles 21. 2-4; 22.1; ch. 10. 13, 14). This massacre she was in- 
cited to perpetrate—partly from a determination not to 
let David’s family outlive hers—partly as a measure of 
self-defence to secure herself against the violence of Jehu, 
who was bent on destroying the whole of Ahab’s posterity 
to which she belonged (ch. 8. 18-26); but chiefly from per- 
sonal ambition to rule, and a desire to establish the wor- 
ship of Baal, Such was the sad fruit of the unequal alli- 
ance between the son of the pious Jehoshaphat and a 
daughter of the idolatrous and wicked house of Ahab. 2. — 
Jehosheba—or Jehoshabeath (2 Chronicles 22. 11). daugh- 
ter of King Joram—not by Athaliah, but by a secondary 
wife, stole him from among the king’s sons which 
were slain—cither from among the corpses, he being con- 
sidered dead, or out of the palace nursery. hid him in 
the bed-chamber—For the use of the priests, which was 
insome part of the temple (v, 3), and of which Jehoiada and 
his wife had the sole charge. What is called, however, 
the bed-chamber in the East is not the kind of apartment 
that we understand by the name, but a small closet, into 
which are flung during the day the mattresses and other 
bedding materials spread on the floors or divans of the 
sitting-rooms by day. Such a lumber-room was well 
suited to be aconvenient place for the recovery of his 
wounds, and a hiding-place for the royal infant and his 
nurse. 

4-12. HEISMADEKING. 4. Inthe seventh year—yiz., 
of the reign of Athaliah, and the rescue of Jehoash. Jee 
hoiada sent and fetched the rulers, &c.—He could 
scarcely have obtained such a general convocation except 
at the time, or on pretext, of a public and solemn festival. 
Having revealed to them the secret of the young king’s 
preservation, and entered into a covenant with them for 
the overthrow of the tyrant, he then arranged with them 
the plan and time of carrying their plot into execution 
(see on 2 Chronicles 22. 10-12; 23). The conduct of Je- 
hoiada, who acted the leading and chief part in this con- 
spiracy, admits of an easy and full justification; for, 
while Athaliah was a usurper, and belonged to a race de- 
voted by Divine denunciation to destruction, even his 
own wife had a better and stronger claim to the throne; 
the sovereignty of Judah had been divinely appropriated 
to the family of David, and therefore the young prince on 
whom it was proposed to confer the crown, possessed an 
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inherent right to it, of which a usurper could not de- 
prive him. Moreover, Jeholada was most probably the 
high priest, whose official duty it was to watch over the 
due execution of God’s laws, and who in his present 
movement, was encouraged and aided by the counte- 
nance and support of the chief authorities, both civil and 
ecclesiastical, in the country. In addition to all these 
considerations, he seems to bave been directed by an im- 
pulse of the Divine Spirit, through the counsels and ex- 
hortations of the prophets of the time. 

13-16. ATHALIAH SLAIN, 13. Athaliah heard the 


noise of the guard and of the people—The profound — 


secresy with which the conspiracy had been conducted 
rendered the unusual acclamations of the vast assembled 
crowd the more startling, and roused the suspicions of 
the tyrant. she came into the temple of the Lord—i. ¢., 
the courts, which she was permitted to enter by Jehoiada’s 
directions (v. 8) in order that she might be secured. 14. 
the king steod by a pillar—or on a platform, erected for 
that purpose (2 Chronicles 6.13), 15. without the ranges 
—i.e., fences, that the sacred place might not be stained 
with human blood, 

17, JEHOIADA RESTORES GOD’s WORSHIP. 17. a cove= 
nant between the Lord and the king and the people— 
The covenant with the Lord was a renewal of the national 
covenant with Israel (Exodus 19.; 24.; “‘to be unto him 
a people of inheritance,’ Deuteronomy 4.6; 27.9). The 
covenant between the king and the people was the con- 
sequence of this, and by it the king bound himself to 
rule according to the Divine law, while the people en- 
gaged to submit, to give him allegiance as the Lord’s 
anointed. The immediate fruit of this renewal of the 
covenant was the destruction of the temple and the 
slaughter of the priests of Baal (see on ch. 10.27); the 
restoration of the pure worship of God in all its aneient 
integrity, and the establishment of the young king on 
the hereditary throne of Judah, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver, 1-18. JEHOASH REIGNS WELL WHILE JEHOIADA 
Lived. 2. Jechoash did that which was right in the 
sight of the Lord—So far as related to his outward ac- 
tions and the policy of his government. But it is evident 
from the sequel of his history that the rectitude of his 
administration was owing more to the salutary influence 
of his preserver and tutor, Jehoiada, than to the honest 
and sincere dictates of his own mind, 3. But the high 
places were not taken away—The popular fondness for 
the private and disorderly rites performed in the groves 
and recesses of hills was so inveterate that even the most 
powerful monarchs had been unable to accomplish their 
suppression; no wonder that in the early reign of a young 
king, and after the gross irregularities that had been 
allowed during the maladministration of Athaliah, the 
difficulty of putting an end to the superstitions associated 
with “the high places” was greatly increased. 4. Jeho~ 
ash said to the priests, &c.—There is here given an ac- 
count of the measures which the young king took for 
repairing the temple by the levying of taxes. 1. “The 
money of every one that passeth the accouunt,” viz., half 
a shekel, as an offering to the Lord’ (Exodus 30.18), 2. 
“The money that every man is set at,” i. e., the redemp- 
tion-price of every one who had devoted himself or any 
thing belonging to him to the Lord, and the amount of 
which was estimated according to certain rules (Leviticus 
27.1-8).. 3. Free-will or voluntary offerings made to the 
sanctuary. The first two were paid annually (see on 2 
Chronicles 24.5), 7-10. Why repair ye not the breaches 
of the house?—This mode of collection not proving so 
productive as was expected, the dilatoriness of the priests 
was the chief cause of the failure, and a new arrange- 
ment was proposed. A chest was placed by the high 
priest at the entrance into the temple, into which the 
money given by the people for the repairs of the temple 
was to be put by the Levites who kept the door. The 
object of this chest was to make a separation between 
the money to be raised for the building from the other 
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moneys destined for the general use of the priests, in the 
hope that the people would be more liberal in their con- 
tributions when it was known that their offerings would 
be devoted to the special purpose of making the neces-— 
sary repairs; and that the duty of attending to this work 
was no longer to deyolve on the priests, but to be under- 
taken by the king. 11-13. they gave the money, being 
told, into the hands of them that did the work—The 
king sent his secretary along with an agent of the high 
priest (2 Chronicles 24, 11) to count the money in the chest 
from time to time, and deliver the amount to the over- 
seers of the building, who paid the workmen and pur- 
chased all necessary materials. The custom of putting 
sums of certain amount in bags, which are labelled and 
sealed by a proper officer, is a common way of using the ~ 
currency in Turkey and other Eastern countries. 13-16, 
Howvbeit there were not made bowls, &c,—When the 
repairs of the temple had been completed, the surplus 
was appropriated to the purchase of the temple furni-_ 
ture. The integrity of the overseers of the work being 
undoubted, no account was exacted of the way in which 
they applied the money given to them, while other 
moneys levied at the temple were left to the Gisposal of 
the priests as the law directed (Leviticus 5, 16; Numbers 
5.8), 17, 18. Then Hazael fought against Gath—(See on 
2 Chronicles 24, 23, 24.) 

19-21. Hr 18 SLAIN. 20. his servants arose ... and 
slew Joash in the house of Millo—(See also 2 Chronicles 
24. 25.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-7. JEHOAHAZ’S WICKED REIGN OVER ISRAEL, 
1. Jchoahaz reigned seventeen years—Under his gov- 
ernment, which pursued the policy of his predecessors 
regarding the support of the calf-worship, Israel’s apos- 
tasy from the true God became greater and more con- 
firmed than in the time of his father Jehu. The national 
chastisement, when it came, was consequently the more 
severe; and the instruments employed by the Lord in 
scourging the revolted nation were Hazael and his son 
and general Ben-hadad, in resisting whose successive in- 
vasions the Israelitish army was sadly reduced and weak- 
ened, In the extremity of his distress, Jehoahaz besought 
the Lord, and was heard, not on his own account (Psalm 
66.18; Proverbs 1.28; 15.8), but that of the ancient coye- 
nant with the patriarchs (v, 23), 4. Hesaw the oppres- 
sion of Israel—i. e,, commiserated the fallen condition of 
his chosen people, The Divine honour and the interests 
of true religion required that deliverance should be 
granted them to check the triumph of the idolatrous 
enemy, and put an end to their blasphemous taunts that 
God had forsaken Israel (Deuteronomy 82 27; Psalm 12, 4), 
5. a saviour—This refers neither to some patriotie de- 
fender nor some signal victory, but to the deliverance 
obtained for Israel by the two successors of Jehoahaz, 
viz., Joash, who regained all the cities which the Syrians 
had taken from his father (v. 25); and Jeroboam, who re- 
stored the former boundaries of Israel (ch. 14,25) 6. 
there remained the grove—Asherah—the idol set up by 
Ahab (1 Kings 16,33), and which ought to have been de- 
molished (Deuteronomy 7.5), 7% made them like the 
dust in threshing—Threshing in the East is performed 
in the open air upon a level plot of ground, daubed over 
with a covering to preyent, as much as possible, the 
earth, sand, or gravel from rising; a great quantity of 
them all, notwithstanding this precaution, must unayoid- 
ably be taken up with the grain; at the same time the 
straw is shattered to pieces. Hence it is a most signifi- 
cant figure, frequently employed by Orientals to describe 
a state of national suffering, little short of extermina- 
tion (Isaiah 21.10; Micah 4.12; Jeremiah 61,33). The 
figure originated in a barbarous war custom, which 
Hazael literally followed (Amos 1.3, 4; cf, 2Samuel 8. 81; 
Judges 8. 7). 

8-25, JOASH SUCCEEDS HIM, 8. his might—This is par- 
ticularly noticed in order to show that the grievous op- 
pression from foreign enemies, by which the Israelites - 
were ground down, was not owing to the cowardice or 
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THE VALLEY OF SALT, BETWEEN THE TERRITORins CF JUDAH AND EDOM. 
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The Reigns of Joash and Amaziah. 


imbecility of their king, but solely to the righteous and 
terrible judgment of God for their foul apostasy, 12, 13. 
his might, wherewith he fought against Amaziah— 
(See on ch, 14.8-14.) The usual summary of his life and 
reign occurs rather early, and is again repeated in the 
account given of the reign of the king of Judah (ch. 14. 15), 
14-19. Elisha was fallen sick of his sickness whereof 
he died—Every inan's death is occasioned by some dis- 
ease, and so was Elisha’s. But in intimating it, there 
seems a contrast tacitly made between him and his pro- 
phetic predecessor, who did not die. Joash the king of 
Israel cume down unto him, and wept over his face— 
Yisited him where he was lying ill of this mortal sick- 
ness, and expressed deep sorrow, not from the personal 
respect he bore for the prophet, but for the incalculable 
loss his death would occasion to the kingdom, my 
father, my futher! &c.—(See on ch. 2.12.) These words 
seem to have been a complimentary phrase applied to 
one who was thought an eminent guardian and deliverer 
of his country; and the particular application of them to 
Elisha, who, by his counsels and prayer, had obtained 
many glorious victories for Israel, shows that the king 
possessed some measure of faith and trust, which, though 
weak, was accepted, and called forth the prophet’s dying 
benediction. 15. Take bow and avrrows—lUlostilitics 
were usually proclaimed by a herald, sometimes by a 
king or general making a public and formal discharge of 
an arrow into the enemy’s country. Elisha directed Joash 
to do this, as a symbolical act, designed to intimate more 
fully and significantly the victories promised to the king 
of Israel over the Syrians. His laying his hands upon the 
king’s hands was to represent the power imparted to the 
bow-shot as coming from the Lord through the medium 

of the prophet, His shooting the first arrow castward— 
to that part of his kingdom which the Syrians had taken, 
and which was east of Samaria—was a declaration of 
war against them for the invasion. His shooting. the 
other arrows into the ground was in token of the number 
of victories he was to gain; but his stopping at the third 
betrayed the weakness of his faith; for, as the discharged 
arrow signified a victory over the Syrians, it is evident 
that the more arrows he shot the more victories he would 
gain; and as he stopped so soon, his conquests would be 
incomplete. 20. Elisha died—Enjoying a happier life than 
Elijah, as he possessed a milder character, and bore a less 
hard commission—his rough garment was honoured even 
at the court. coming in of the year—i, ¢., the spring, the 
usual season of beginning campaigns in ancient times. 
Predatory bands from Moab generally made ineursions 
at that time on the lands of Israel. The bearers of a 
corpse, alarmed by the appearance of one of these bands, 
hastily deposited, as they passed that way, their load in 
Elisha’s sepulchre, which might be easily done by re- 
moving the stone at the mouth of the cave. According to 
the Jewish and Eastern custom, his body, as well as that 
of the man who was miraculously restored, was not laid 
in a coffin, but only swathed; so that the bodies could 
be brought into contact; and the object of the miracle 
was to stimulate the king’s and people of Israel's faith in 
the still unaccomplished predictions of Flisha respecting 
thé war with the Syrians. Accordingly the historian 
forthwith records the historical fulfilment of the predic- 
tion (v. 22-25), in the defeat of the enemy, in the recovery 
of the cities that had been taken, and their restoration to 
the kingdom of Israel. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-6. AmAzrIAH’s Goop REIGN OVER JUDAH. 3-6, 
He did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, 
yet not like David his father—The beginning of his reign 
was excellent, for he acted the part of a constitutional 
king, according to the law of God, yet not with perfect 
sincerity of heart (cf. 2 Chronicles 25. 2), for, as in the cake 
of his father Joash, the early promise was belied by the 
devious course he personally followed in later life (see on 
2 Chronicles 20. 14), as well as by the public irregularities 
he tolerated in the kingdom. 5. as soon as the kingdom 
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was confirmed in his hand—It was an act of justice no 
less than of filial piety to avenge the murder of his father; 
but it is evident that the two assassins must have pos- 
sessed considerable weight and influence, as the king was 
obliged to retain them in his service, and durst not, for 
fear of their friends and supporters, institute proceedings 
against them until his power had been fully consolidated, 
6. But the children of the murderers he slew not— 
This moderation, inspired by the Mosaic law (Deuterono- 
my 24. 16), displays the good character of this prince; for 
the course thus pursued towards the families of the regi- 
cides was directly contrary to the prevailing customs of 
antiquity, according to which all. connected with the 
criminals were doomed to unsparing destruction. 

7. WESMITES Epom, 7%. He slew of Edem in the vale 
ley of salt ten thousand—In the reign of Joram the 
Edomites had revolted (see on ch, 8, 20), But Amaziah, 
determined to reduce them to their former subjection, 
formed a hostile expedition against them, in which he 
routed their army, and made himself master of their 
capital, the walley of salt—is that part of the Ghor 
which comprises the salt and sandy plain to the south*® 
of the Dead Sea, Selah—lit., Selah —(rock) generally 
thought to be Petra, Johtheel—i. e., given or conquered by 
God, See the history of this conquest more fully detailed 
(2 Chronicles 25, 6-16). 

8-16. JOASH DEFEATS Him. 8. Amaziah sent messene- 
gers to Jehoash, theson of Jchoahaz, sonof Jehu, king 
of Israel—This bold and haughty challenge, which was 
most probably stimulated bya desire of satisfaction for 
the outrages perpetrated by the discharged auxiliaries of 
Israel (2 Chronicles 25, 18) on the towns that lay in their 
way home, as well as by revenge for the massacre of his 
ancestors by Jehu (ch..9.) sprang, there is little doubt, 
from pride and self-confidence, inspired by his victory 
over the Edomites, 9. Jehoash the king of Israel sent 
to Amaziah—People in the East very often express their 
sentiments in a parabolic form, especially when they in- 
tend to convey unwelcome truths or a contemptuous 
sneer, This was the design of the admonitory fable 
related by Joash in his reply. The thistle, a low shrub, 
might be chosen to represent Amaziah, a petty prince; the 
cedar, the powerful sovereign of Israel, and the wild beast 
that trode down the thistle the overwhelming army with 
which Israel could desolate Judah, But, perhaps, without 
making so minute an application, the parable may be ex- 
plained generally, as describing in a striking manner the 
effects of pride and ambition, towering far beyond their 
natural sphere, and sure to fall with a sudden and ruin- 
ous crash. The moralof the fable is contained in v, 10. 
11. But Amaziah would not hear—The sarcastic tenor of 
this reply incited the king of Judah the more; for, being in 
a State of judicial blindness and infatuation (2 Chronicles 
25, 20), he was immovably determined on war. But the 
superior energy of Joash surprised lim ere he had com- 
pleted his military preparations, Pouring a numerous 
army into the territory of Judah, he encountered Ama- 
ziah in a pitched battle, routed his.army, took himself 
prisoner, and having marched to Jerusalem, not only de- 
molished part of the city walls, but plundered the treas- 
ures of the palace and temple, and taking hostages to 
prevent any further molestation from Judah, terminated 
the war. Without leaving a garrison in Jerusalem, he 
returned to his capital with all convenient speed, his 
presence and whole forces being required to repel the 
troublesome incursions of the Syrians, 

17-20, HE Is SLAIN BY A CONSPIRACY, 19, they made 
a conspiracy against him in Jerusalem—A maziah’s 
apostasy (2 Chronicles 25, 27) was followed by a general 
maladministration, especially the disastrous issue of the 
war with Israel—the ruinous condition of Jerusalem, the 
plunder of the temple, and the loss of their children who 
were taken as hostages—lost him the respect and attach- 
ment not of the grandees only, but of his subjects gener- 
ally, who were in rebellion. The king fled in terror to 
Lachish, a frontier town of the Philistines, where, how- 
ever, he was traced and murdered. His friends bad his 
corpse brought without any pomp or ceremony, in @ 
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chariot to Jerusalem, where he was interred among his 
royal ancestors. 

21,22. AZARIAH SUCCEEDS Him. 21. all the people of 
Judah took Azariah—Or Uzziah (ch. 15, 30; 2 Chronicles 
26. 1). The popular opposition had been personally direct- 
ed against Amaziah as the author of their calamities, 
but it was not extended to his family or heir. 22. He 
built Elath—fortified that seaport. It had revolted with 


the rest of Edom, but was now recovered by Uzziah, his- 


father, who did not complete the conquest of Edom, hav- 
ing left him that work to do. 

23-29. JEROBOAM’S WICKED REIGN OVER ISRAEL, 23. 
Jeroboam, the son of Joash, the king of Israel—This 
was Jeroboam II. who, on regaining the lost territory, 
raised the kingdom to great political power (v. 25), but 


adhered to the favourite religious policy of the Israelitish © 


sovereigns (v. 24);.and, while God granted him so great a 
measure of national prosperity and eminence, the reason 
is expressly stated (v. 26, 27) to be that the purposes of the 
Divine covenant forbade as yet the overthrow of the 
kingdom of the ten tribes (see on ch, 13. 23). 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-4. AZARIAH’S REIGN OVER JUDAH. 1. In the 
twenty and seventh year of Jeroboam—It is thought 
that the throne of Judah continued vacant eleven or 
twelve years, between the death of Amaziah and the in- 
auguration of his son Azariah, who, being an infant four 
years old when his father was murdered, a regency was 
appointed during his minority. Azariah began to reign 
—The character of his reign is described by the brief 
formula employed by the inspired historian, in record- 
ing the religious policy of the later kings. But his reign 
was a very active as well as eventful one, and is fully re- 
lated (2 Chronicles 26). Elated by the possession of great 
power, and presumptuously arrogating to himself, as the 
heathen kings, the functions both of the real and sacer- 
dotal offices, he was punished with leprosy, which, as the 
offence was capital (Numbers 8. 7), was equivalent to 
death; for this disease excluded him from all society; 
and while Jotham, his son, as his viceroy, administered 
the affairs of the kingdom—being about fifteen years of 
age (cf. v. 33)—he had to dwell in a place apart by him- 
self (see on ch. 7,3), Aftera long reign he died, and was 
buried in the royal burying-field, though not in the royal 
cemetery of “the city of David” (2 Chronicles 26. 33). 

8-16. ZECHARIAH’S REIGN OVER ISRAEL. 8. In the 
thirty and eighth year of Azariah king of Judah did 
Zechariah the son of Jeroboam reign over Israel—There 
was an interregnum from some unknown cause between 
the reign of Jeroboam and the accession of his son, which 
lasted, according to some, for ten or twelve years, accord- 
ing to others, for twenty-two years, ormore. This prince 
pursued the religious policy of the calf-worship, and his 
reign was short, being abruptly terminated by the hand 
of violence. In his fate was fulfilled the prophecy ad- 
dressed to Jehu (ch. 10.30; also Hosea 1.4), that his family 
would possess the throne of Israel for four generations; 
and accordingly Jehoahaz, Joash, Jehoram, and Zecha- 
riah were his successors —but there his dynasty termi- 
nated; and perhaps it was the public knowledge of this 
prediction that prompted the murderous design of Shal- 
lum, 13-17. Shallum ... reigned a full month—Being 
opposed and slain by Menahem, who, according to Jo- 
sephus, was commander of the forces, which, on the re- 
port of the king’s murder, were besieging Tirzah, a town 
twelve miles east of Samaria, and formerly a seat of the 
kings of Israel. Raising the siege, he marched directly 
against the usurper, slew him, and reigned in his stead. 
16. Menahem smote Tiphsah—Thapsacus, on the Eu- 
phrates, the border city of Solomon’s kingdom (1 Kings 4, 
24). The inhabitants refusing to open their gates to him, 
Menahem took it by storm, and having spoiled it, com- 
mitted the most barbarous excesses, without regard either 
to age or sex, : 

17-21. MENAHEM’S, 17. reigned ten years in Samaria 
—His government was conducted on the religious policy 
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of his predecessors, 19. Pul the king of Assyria—This 
is the first Assyrian king after Nimrod who is mentioned - 
in biblical history, His name has been recently identi- 
fied with that of Phalluka on the monuments of Nineveh, 
and that of Menahem discovered also. came against the 
land—Elsewhere it is said ‘‘ Ephraim (Israel) goes to the 
Assyrian.” The two statements may be reconciled thus: 
“Pul, of his own motion, induced, perhaps, by the expe- 
dition of Menahem against Thapsacus, advanced against 
the kingdom of Israel; then Menahem sent him 1000 tal- 
ents in order not only to divert him from his plans of con-- 
quest, butat the same time to purchase his friendship and. 
aid for the establishment of his own precarious sovyer- 
eignty, so that Menahem did not properly invite the 
Assyrian into the land, but only changed the enemy 
when marching against the country, by this tribute, into 
a confederate for the security of his usurped dominion; 
which the prophet Hosea, less concerned about the his- 
torical fact than the disposition betrayed therein, might 
very well censure as a going of Ephraim to the Assyrians 
(Hosea 5, 13; 7.1; 8.9), anda covenant-making with Asshur 
(ch. 12.1). [KEIL.] a thousand talents of silver—Equal to 
£362,200. This tribute, which Menahem raised by a tax on 
the grandees of Israel, bribed Pul to return to his own 
country (see on 1 Chronicles 5. 26), 

22-24, PEKAHIAH’S. 23. Pekahiah... son of Mena- - 
hem began to reign—On comparing the date given with . 
Azariah’s reign, it seems that several months had inter- 
vened between the death of Menahem and the accession 
of Pekahiah, probably owing to a contest about the 
throne, 25. with Argob and Arieh, &c.—Many com- 
mentators view these as the captain’s accomplices. But 
it is more probable that they were infiuential friends of 
the king, who were murdered along with him, , 

27-31, PEKAH’S. 29. in the days of Pekah, king of 
Israel, came Tiglath-pileser—This monarch, who suc- 
ceeded Pul on the throne of Assyria, is the only one of 
all the kings who does not give his genealogy, and is 
therefore supposed to have been an usurper. His annals | 
have been discovered in the Nimroud mound—describing 
this expedition into Syria. The places taken are here . 
mentioned as they occurred and were conquered in the 
progress of an invasion. 30. Hoshea the son of Elah 
made a conspiracy ... and slew him—He did not, 
however, obtain possession of the kingdom till about 
nine or ten years after the perpetration of this crime. 
[HALES.] 

32-38. JOTHAM’S REIGN OVER JUDAH. in the twentieth 
year of Jotham—Jotham’s reign having lasted only six- 
teen years, the meaning is, that the reign of Hoshea began 
in the twentieth after the beginning of Jotham’s reign— 
the sacred historian, having not yet introduced the name 
of Ahaz, reckoned the date by Jotham, whom he had 
already mentioned (see on 2 Chronicles 27.8). 33. Five 
and twenty years old was he when he began to reign 
—i.e., alone—for he had ruled as his father’s viceroy, 
35. the higher gate of the house of the Lord—Not the 
temple itself, but one of its courts—probably that which 
led into the palace (2 Chronicles 23, 20). 37. the Lord 
began to send against Judah, Rezin the king of Syria, 
&c.—This is the first intimation of the hostile feelings of 
the kings of Israel and Syria, to Judah, which led them 
to form an alliance and make joint preparations for war, 
which, however, was not actually waged till the reign 
of Ahaz, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-16. AHAZ’S WICKED REIGN OVER JUDAH. 1-4 
Ahaz did not that which was right in the sight of 
the Lord—The character of this king’s reign, the volup- 
tuousness and religious degeneracy of all classes of the 
people, are graphically portrayed in the writings of Isaiah, 
who prophesied at that period. The great increase of 
worldly wealth and luxury in the reigns of Azariah and 
Jotham had introduced a host of corruptions, which, 
during his reign, and by the influence of Ahaz, bore fruit 
in the idolatrous practices of every kind which prevailed, 
in all parts of the kingdom (see on 2 Chronicles 28, 24), 
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3. walked in the way of the kings of Israel—this is 
descriptive of the early part of his reign, when, like the 
kings of Israel, he patronized the symbolic worship of 
God by images, but he gradually went farther into gross 
idolatry (2 Chronicles 28. 2). made his son to pass 
through the fire—(ch. 23. 10). The hands of the idol 
Moloch being red-hot, the children were passed through 
between them, which was considered a form of lustra- 
tion; but there is reason to believe that, in certain cireum- 
stances, the children were burnt to death (Psalm 106, 37), 
This was strongly prohibited in the law (Leviticus 18, 21; 
20. 2-5; Deuteronomy 18, 10), although there is no evidence 
that it was practised in Israel till the time of Ahaz, 5. 
Then Rezin king of Syria, and Pekah the son of Re- 
maliah, king of Israel, came up to war against Jeru- 
salem—Notwithstanding their great efforts and military 
preparations, they failed to take it, and, being disap- 
pointed, raised the siege and returned home (cf. Isaiah 7, 
1). 6. Rezin recovered Elath—which Azariah had got 
into his possession (ch. 14, 22), The Syrians came to 
Elath, and dwelt there unto this day—The Septuagint 
version has ‘‘the Edomites,’’ which the most judicious 
commentators and travellers [ROBINSON] prefer, 7-9. So 
Ahaz sent messengers to Tiglath-pileser—In spite of 
the assurance given him by Isaiah by two signs, the one 
immediate, the other remote (Isaiah 7, 14; 8. 4), that the 
confederate kings would not prevail against him, Ahaz 
sought aid from the Assyrian monarch, to purchase which 
he sent the treasures of the palace and temple. Tiglath- 
pileser marched against Damascus, slew Rezin the king, 
and carried the people of Damascus into captivity to Kir, 
which is thought to have been the city Karine (now 
Kerend), in Media, 10-16. Ahaz went to Damascus to 
meet Tiglath-pilesér—This was a visit of respect, and 
perhaps of gratitude. During his stay in that heathen 
city, Ahaz saw an altar with which he was greatly capti- 
vated. Forthwith a sketch of it was transmitted to Jeru- 
salem, with orders to Urijah the priest to get one con- 
structed according to the Damascus model, and let this 
new altar supersede the old one in the temple. Urijah, 
with culpable complaisance, acted according to his in- 
structions (v. 16). The sin in this affair consisted in med- 
dling with, and improving according to human taste and 
fancy, the altars of the temple, the patterns of which had 
been furnished by Divine authority (Exodus 25, 40; 26. 30; 
27.1; 1 Chronicles 28, 19), Urijah was one of the witnesses 
taken by Isaiah to bear his prediction against Syria and 
Israel (Isaiah, 8, 2). 

17-19. Hr SPoILs THE TEMPLE. 17. cut off the borders 
of the bases, &c.—It is thought that he did this toemploy 
the elaborate sculpture in adorning his palace, 18. the 
covert for the Sabbath—the portico through which the 
priests entered the temple on the Sabbath, the king’s 
entry without—a private external entrance for the king 
into the temple. The change made by Ahaz consisted in 
removing both of these into the temple from fear of the 
king of Assyria, that, in case of a siege, he might secure 
the entrance of the temple from him. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 14, HosHEA’s WICKED REIGN. 1. In the twelfth 
year of Ahaz king of Judah, began Hoshea to reign— 
The statement in ch. 15, 30 may be reconciled with the 
present passage in the following manner: Hoshea con- 
spired against Pekah in the twentieth year of the latter, 
which was the eighteenth of Jotham’s reign. It was two 
vears before Hoshea was acknowledged king of Israel, 
i. e.,in the fourth of Ahaz, and twentieth of Jotham. In 
the twelfth year of Ahaz his reign began to be tranquil 
and prosperous. [CALMET.) 2. he did evil, but not as the 
kings of Israel—Unlike his predecessors from the time 
of Jeroboam, he neither established the rites of Baal, 
nor compelled the people to adhere to the symbolic wor- 
ship of the calves. But although, in these respects, Ho- 
shea acted as became a constitutional king of Israel; yet, 
through the influence of the nineteen princes who had 
®wayed the steptre before him, all of whom had been 
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‘other provinces. 


Samaria Taken, and Israel Curried Captive, 


zealous patrons of idolatry, and many of whom had been 

also infamous for personal crimes, the whole nation had 

become so completely demoralized, that the righteous 

judgment of an angry Providence impended over it. 3, 

Against him came up Shalmaneser—or Shalman (Hosea 

10. 14), the same as the Sargon of Isaiah. Very recently 

the name of this Assyrian king has been traced on the 

Ninevite monuments, as concerned in an expedition 

against a king of Samaria, whose name, though mutilated, 

Colonel Rawlinson reads as Hoshea. 4. found con- 

spiracy in Hoshea—after having paid tribute for several 

years, Hoshea, determined on throwing off the Assyrian 

yoke, withheld the stipulated tribute; and Shalmaneser, 
incensed at this rebellion, proclaimed war against Israel. 

This was in the sixth year of Hoshea’s reign. he had 

sent messengers to So, king of Egypt—the Sabaco of the 

classic historians, a famous Ethiopian who, for fifty years, 

occupied the Egyptian throne, and through whose aid 

Hoshea hoped to resist the threatened attack of the 

Assyrian conqueror. But Shalmaneser, marching against, 
him, scoured the whole country. of Israel, besieged the 

capital Samaria, and carried the principal inhabitants 

into captivity in his own land, having taken the king 
himself, and imprisoned him for life. This ancient policy 

of transplanting a conquered people inte a foreign land, 

was founded on the idea that, among a mixed multitude, 

differing in language and religion, they would be kept in 

better subjection, and have less opportunity of combining 

together to recover their independence, carried Israel 

away—i.e., the remaining tribes (see on ch. 15, 29), and 

placed them, &c.—This passage GESENIUS renders thus, 

omitting the particle by, which is printed in italics to 
show it is notin the original: “‘and placed them in Halah, 

and on the Chabor, a river of Gozan, and in the cities of/ 
the Medes.”’ Halah, the same as Calah (Genesis 10, 11, 12}4 
in the region of the Laycus or Zab river, about a day’s« 
journey from the ruins of Nineveh. Chabor is a river, 
and it is remarkable that there is a river rising in the: 
central highlands of Assyria which retains this name 
Khabour unchanged to the present day. Gozan (pasture) 
or Zozan, are the highlands of Assyria, which afford 
pasturage. The region in which the Chabor and the Zab 
rise, and through which they flow, is peculiarly of this: 
character. The Nestorians repair to it with their numer-- 
ous flocks, spending the summer on the banks or in the 
highlands of the Chabor or the Zab. Considering the: 
high authority we possess for regarding Gozan and Zozan: 
as one name, there can be no doubt that this is the Gozan: 
referred to in this passage. cities of the Medes—* yil-- 
lages,’’ according to the Syriac and Vulgate versions, or 
“mountains,” according to the Septuagint. The Medish 

inhabitants of Gozan, having revolted, had been destroyed 

by the kings of Assyria, and nothing was more natural 

than that they should wish to placein it an industrious 

people, like the captive Israelites, while it was well suited 

to their pastoral life. (@RANT’s NESTORIANS.] 

541. SAMARIA TAKEN, AND ISRAEL FOR THEIR SINS 
CARRIED CAPTIVE. %. For so it was that the chil- 
dren of Israel had sinned—There is here given a very 
full and impressive vindication of the Divine procedure 
in punishing his highly privileged, but rebellious and 
apostate people. No wonder that amid so gross a per- 
version of the worship of the true God, and the national 
propensity to do reverence to idols, the Divine patience 
was exhausted; and that the God whom they had for- 
saken permitted them to go into captivity, that they 
might learn the difference between His service and 
that of their despotic conquerors, 24. the king of As- 
syria brought men from Babylon, &c.—This was not 
Shalmaneser, but Esar-haddon (Ezekiel 4, 2). The places 
vacated by the captive Israelites he ordered to be occupied 
by several colonies of his own subjects from Babylon, and 
from Cuthah—The Chaldee form of 
Cush or Stsiana, now Khusistan. Ava—Supposed to be 
Ahivaz, situated on the river Karuns, which falls into the 
head of the Persian Gulf. Hamath—On the Orontes, 
Sepharvaim — Siphara, a city on the Euphrates above 
Babylon. placed them to dwell in the cities of Sa- 
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maria, &c.—It must not be supposed that the Israelites 
were universally removed to a man. A remnant was 
left, chiefly, however, of the poor, and lower classes, with 
whom these foreign colonists mingled; so that the pre- 
vailing character of society about Samaria was heathen, 
not Israelite; for the Assyrian colonists became masters 
of the land, and, forming partial intermarriages with the 
remnant Jews, the inhabitants became a mongrel race, no 
longer a people of Ephraim (Isaiah 7, 6), who, imperfectly 
instructed in the creed of the Jews, acquired also a mon- 
grel doctrine. Being too few to replenish the land, lions, 
by which the land had been infested (Judges 14.5; 1 Sam- 
uel 17.34; 1 Kings 13, 24; 20,36; Song 4.8), multiplied and 
committed frequent ravages upon them, Recognizing in 
these attacks a judgment from the God of the land, whom 
they had not worshipped, they petitioned the Assyrian 
court tosend them some Jewish priests who might in- 
struct them in the right way of serving Him. The king, 
in compliance with their request, sent them one of the 
exiled priests of Israel, who established his headquarters 
at Beth-el, and taught them how they should fear the 
Lord. It is not said that he took a copy of the Pentateuch 
with him, out of which he might teach them. Oral teach- 
ing was much better fitted for the superstitious people 
than instruction. out of a written book. He could teach 
them more effectually by word of mouth. Believing that 
he would adopt the best and simplest method for them, it 
is unlikely that he took the written law with him, and so 
gave origin to the Samaritan copy of the Pentateuch. [DaA- 
VIDSON’S CRITICISM.) Besides, it isevident from his being 
one of the exiled priests, and from his settlement at 
Beth-el, that he was not a Levite, but one of the calf-wor- 
shipping priests, and, consequently, that his instructions 
would be neither sound nor efficient. 29. Howbeit every 
nation made gods of their own—These Assyrian colo- 
nists, however, though instructed in the worship, and 
acknowledging the being of the God of Israel, did not 
“suppose him to be the only God. Like other heathens, 
they combined his worship with that of their own gods, 
and as they formed a promiscuous society from different 
nations or provinces, a variety of idols was acknowledged 
among them. 30. Succoth-benoth —i, e., the “tents or 
booths of the daughters,” similar to those in which the 
Babylonian damsels celebrated impure rites (Amos 2, 8), 
Nergal—The Jewish writers say this idol was in the form 
of a cock, and it is certain that a cock is often associated 
with a priest on the Assyrian monuments. [LAYARD.] 
But modern critics, looking to the astrological character 
of Assyrian idolatry, generally consider Nergal as the 
planet Mars, the god of war. The name of this idol formed 
part of the appellation of two of the king of Babylon’s 
princes (Jeremiah 39.3). Ashima—aAn idol under the 
form of an entirely bald he-goat, 31. Nibhaz—Under that 
of a dog—that Egyptian form of animal-worship having 
prevailed in ancient Syria, as is evident from the image 
of a large dog at the mouth of the Nahr-el-Kelb or Dog- 
river, Tartak—According to the rabbis, was in the form 
of an ass, but others understand it as a planet of ill-omen, 
probably Saturn. Adrammelech—Supposed by some to 
be the same as Molech, and in Assyrian mythology to 
stand for the snn, It was worshipped in the form of a 
mule—others maintain in that of a peacock, Anamme-= 
lech—W orshipped in the form of a hare, others say in that 
of agoat. 34. Unto this day—The time of the Babylon- 
ian exile, when this book was composed, Their religion 
was a strange medley or compound of the service of God 
and the service of idols. Such was the first settlement of 
the people, afterwards called Samaritans, who were sent 
from Assyria to colonize the land, when ‘the kingdom of 
Israel, after having continued 356 years, was overthrown. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-3. HezEKIAH’s Goop REIGN. Hezekiah ,.. 
began to reign. Twenty and five years old—Accord- 
ing to this statement (cf, ch.16, 2), he must have been born 
when his father Ahaz was no more than eleven years old. 
Paternity atian. age so early is. not. unprecedénted in the 
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warm climates of the south, where the human frame ig 
matured sooner than’in our northern regions. But the 
case admits of solution in a different way. It was cus- 
tomary for the later kings of Israel to assume their son 
and heir into partnership in the government during their 
lives; and as Hezekiah began to reign in the third year 
of Hoshea (v. 1), and Hoshea in the twelfth year of Ahaz 
(ch. 17.1), it is evident that Gezekiah began to reign in 
the fourteenth year of Ahaz his tuther, and soreigned two 
or three years before his father’s death. So that, at the 
beginning of his reign in conjunction with his father, he 
might be only twenty-two or three, and Ahaz a few years 
older than the common calculation makes him. Or the 
ease may be solved thus: As the ancient writers, in the 
computation of time, take notice of the year they men- 
tion, whether finished or newly begun, so Ahaz might be 
near twenty-one years old at the beginning of his reign, 
and near seventeen years older at his death; while, on 
the other hand, Hezekiah, when he began to reign, might 
be just entering into his twenty-fifth year, and so Ahaz 
would be near fourteen years old when his son Hezekiah 
was born—no uncommon age for a young man to become 
a father in southern latitudes, [PATRICK.] 

4-37. Hr Destroys IDOLATRY. 4. He removed the 
high places and brake the images, &c.—The methods 
adopted by this good king for extirpating idolatry, and ac- 
complishing a thorough reformation in religion, are fully 
detailed (2 Chronicles 20, 3; 31.19). But they are here indi- 
eated very briefly, and in a sort of passing allusion, 
brake in pieces the brazen serpent—The preservation 
of this remarkable relic of antiquity (Numbers 21. 5-10), 
might, like the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod, have re- 
mained an interesting and instructive monument of the 
Divine goodness and mercy to the Israelites in the wil- 
derness; and it must have required the exercise of no 
small courage and resolution to destroy it. But in the 
progress of degeneracy it had become an object of idol- 
atrous worship; and as the interests of true religion ren- 
dered its demolition necessary, Hezekiah, by taking this 
bold step, consulted both the glory of God and the good 
of his country. unto those days the children of Israel 
did burn incense to it—It is not to be supposed that this 
superstitious reverence had been paid to it ever since the 
time of Moses, for such idolatry would not have been 
tolerated either by David or by Solomon in the early part 
of his reign, by Asa or Jehoshaphat had they been aware | 
of such a folly. But the probability is, that the introduc- 
tion of this superstition does not date earlier than the 
time when the family of Ahab, by their alliance with the 
throne of Judah, exercised a pernicious influence in pay- 
ing the way for all kinds of idolatry. It is possible, how- 
ever, as some think, that its origin may have arisen out 
of a misapprehension of Moses’ language (Numbers 21. 8), 
Serpent-worship, how revolting soever it may appear, 
was an extensively diffused form of idolatry, and it 
would obtain an easier reception in Israel that many 
of the neighbouring nations, such as the Egyptians and 
Pheenicians, adored idol gods in the form of serpents as 
the emblems of health and immortality. -5. he trasted 
in the Lord God of Israel—Without invoking the aid or 
purchasing the succour of foreign auxiliaries like Asa 
(1 Kings 15. 18,19) and Ahaz (ch. 16.17; Isaiah 7). soe that 
after him was none like him among all the kings of 
Judah—Of course David and Solomon are excepted, they 
haying had the sovereignty of the whole country. In the 
petty kingdom of Judah, Josiah alone had a similar testi- 
mony borne to him (ch. 23. 25). But even he was surpassed 
by Hezekiah, who set about a national reformation atthe 
beginning of his reign, which Josiah did not. The pious 
character and the excellent course of Hezekiah was 
prompted, amongst other secondary influences, by a 
sense of the calamities his father’s wicked career ha@ 


‘brought on the country, as well as by the counsels of 


Isaiah. 7%. he rebelled against the king of Assy ria—i, e.. 
the yearly tribute his father had stipulated to pay, he, with 
imprudent haste, withdrew, Pursuing the policy ‘of a 
truly theocratic sovereign, he was, through the Divine 
blessing which rested on his government, raised to a 
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Sennacherib Besieges Jerusalem. 


- on this embassy. 


position of great public and national strength. Shalman- 


eser had withdrawn from Palestine, being engaged in a 
war with Tyre, or probably was dead; and assuming, 
consequently, that full independent sovereignty which 
God had settled on the house of David, he both shook off 
the Assyrian yoke, and, by an energetic movement against 
the Philistines, recovered from that people the territory 
*hich they had taken from his father Ahaz. (2Chronicles 
28.18.) 13. Sennacherib—The son and successor of Shal- 
maneser, all the fenced citics of Judah—Not absolutely 


‘the whole of them; for, besides the capital, some strong 


fortresses held out against the invader (v.17; ch. 19. 8). 
The following account of Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah 
and the remarkable destruction of his army, is repeated 
almost verbatim in 2 Chronicles 33.; and Isaiah 36., 37. The 
expedition seems to have been directed against Egypt, 
the conquest of which was long a leading object of am- 
hition with the Assyrian monarchs; but the invasion of 
Judah necessarily preceded, that country being the key 
to Egypt, the highway through which the conquerors from 
Upper Asia had to pass, and having at this time formed a 
league of mutual defence with Egypt (v.24) Moreover, it 
was now laid completely open by the transplantation of 
Israel to Assyria. Overrunning Palestine, Sennacherib 
laid siege to the fortress of Lachish, which lay seven. Ro- 
man miles from Eleutheropolis, and therefore south- 
west of Jerusalem on the way to Egypt. [RoBINSON.] 
Amongst the interesting illustrations of sacred history 
furnished by the recent Assyrian excavations, is a series 
of bas-reliefs, representing the siege of a town, which the 
inscription on the sculpture shows to be Lachish, and the 
figure of a king, whose name is given, on the same in- 
scription, as Sennacherib. The legend, sculptured over 
the head of the king, ran thus: ‘‘Sennacherib, the mighty 
king, king of the country of Assyria, sitting on the throne 
of judgment before the city of Lachish (Lakhisha), I give 
permission for its slaughter.” [NINEVEH and BABYLON,] 
This minute confirmation of the truth of the Bible narra- 
tive is given not only by the name Lachish, which is con- 
tained in the inscription, but from the physiognomy of 
the captives brought before the king, which is unmistaka- 
hly Jewish. 14. he sent to Lachish, saying, ... that 
which thou puttest on me will I bear—Disappointed 
in his expectations of aid from Egypt, and feeling himself 
nnable to resist so mighty a conqueror who was mena- 
cing Jerusalem itself, Hezekiah made his submission, 
The payment of 300 talents of silver, and 30 talents of 
gold—£351,000—broughta temporary respite; but, in raising 
the imposed tribute, he was obliged not only to drain all 
the treasures of the palace and the temple, but even to 
strip the doors and pillars of the sacred edifice of the gold 
that adorned them, 

SENNACHERIB BESIEGES JERUSALEM, 17. king of As- 
syria sent Tartan—general. (Isaiah 20.1.) Rabsaris— 
chief of the eunuchs, Rab-shakeh—chief cup-bearer. 
These were the great officers employed in delivering Sen- 
nacherib’s insulting message to Hezekiah. On the walls 
of the palace of Sennacherib, at Khorsabad, certain fig- 
ures have been identified with the officers of that sove- 
reign mentioned in Scripture. In particular, the figures, 
Rab-shakeh, Rabsaris, and Tartan, appear as full-length 
portraits of the persons holding those offices in the reign 
of Sennacherib, and probably the very individuals sent 
with a great host to Jerusaiem— 
Engaged in a campaign of three years in Egypt, Senna- 
cherib was forced by the king of Ethiopia to retreat, and 
discharging his rage against Jerusalem, sent an immense 
army to summon it tosurrender. (See on 2 Chronicles 32. 
80.) the conduit of the upper pool, &c.—is the conduit 
which went from the reservoir of the Upper Gihon (Birket 
el Mamilla) to the lower pool, the Birket es Sultan, the 
highway of the fuller’s field—the public road which 


-passed by that district, which had been assigned them for 


carrying on their business without the city, on account 
of the unpleasant smell. [KEIL.] 18. when they had 
called to the king—Hezekiah did not make a personal 
appearance, but commissioned his three principal minis- 
ters to meet the Assyrian deputies‘at a conference outside 
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the city walls. Eliakim—Lately promoted to be master 
of the royal household, (Isaiah 22, 20.) Shebna—Remove:l 
for his pride and presumption (Isaiah 22, 15) from that 
office, though stillroyalsecretary. Joah .,. the recorder 
—i.e., the keeper of the chronicles, an important office in 
Eastern countries. 19. Rab-shakeh said—The insolent 
tone he assumed appears surprising. But this boasting, 
both as to matter and manner, his highly coloured picture 
of his master’s powers and resources, and the impossibility 
of Hezekiah making any effective resistance, heightened 
by all the arguments and figures which an Oriental 
imagination could suggest, has been paralleled in all, ex- 
cept tue blasphemy, by other messages of defiance sent 
on similar occasions in the history of the East, 27. that 
they may eat, &c.—This was designed to show the dread- 
ful extremities to which, in the threatened siege, the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem would be reduced, 


CHAPTER! XIX. 


Ver. 1-5. HEZEKIAH IN DEEP AFFLICTION. 1. when 
King Hezekiah heard it, he rent his clothes, &c.—The 
rending of his clothes was a mode of expressing horror at 
the daring blasphemy—the assumption of sackcloth a 
sign of his mental distress—his entrance into the temple 
to pray, the refuge of a pious man‘in affliction, and the 
forwarding an account of the Assyrian’s speech to Isaiah 
was to obtain the prophet’s counsel and comfort. The 
expression in which the message was conveyed described, 
by a strong figure, the desperate condition of the king- 
dom, together with their own inability to help them- 
selves; and it intimated also a hope, that the blasphe- 
mous defiance of Jehovah’s power by the impious As- 
syrian might lead to some direct interposition for the 
vindication of his honour and supremacy to all heathen 
gods, 4. theliving God—Is a most significant expression 
taken in connection with the senseless deities that Rab- 
shakeh boasted were unable to resist his master’s victo- 
rious arms, ‘ 

6,7. COMFORTED BY ISAIAH, 6. Isaiah said... Be 
not afraid—The prophet’s answer was most cheering, as 
it held out the prospect of a speedy deliverance from the 
invader, The blast, the rumour, the fall by the sword, 
contained a brief prediction that was soon fulfilled in all 
the three particulars—viz., the alarm that hastened his 
retreat, the destruction that overtook his army, and tne 
violent death that suddenly ended his career, 

8-138, SENNACHERIB SENDS A BLASPHEMOUS LETTER Tu 
HEZEKIAH. 8. Rabeshakeh ... found the king of 
Assyria warring against Libnah—whether Lachish had 
fallen or not, is not said. But Sennacherib had trais- 
ferred his battering-rams against the apparently neigh- 
bouring fortress of Libnah (Joshua 10. 29; cf. 381; 15. 44), 
where the chief cup-bearer reported the execution ef his 
mission. 9... when he heard say of Tirhakah, Behold, 
he is come out to fight against thee, &c.—This was the 
“rumour” to which Isaiah referred. Tirhakah reigned 11 
Upper Egypt, while So or Sabaco ruled in Lower Egypt. 
He was a powerful monarch, another Sesostris, and beth 
he and Sabaco have left. many monuments of their great- - 
ness. The name.and figure of Tirhakah_ receiving war- 
captives, are still seen in the Egyptian temple of Medinet 
Abou, This was the expected succour which was sneered 
at, (ch. 16.21), by Rab-shakeh as ‘‘a bruised reed.” Rage 
against Hezekiah for allying himself with Egypt, or 
the hopeof being better able to meet this attack from the 
south, induced him, after hearing the rumonr of Tirha- 
kah’s advance, to send a menacing letter to Hezekiah, in 
order that he might force the king of Judah to an im- 
mediate surrender of his capital., This letter, couched, in 
the same vaunting and imperious style as the speech of 
Rab-shakeh, exceeded it in blasphemy, and contained @ 


larger enumeration of conquered places, with. the view of 


terrifying Hezekiah, and showing him the utter hopeless- 
ness of all attempts at resistance. 

14-34., HEZEKIAH’S PRAYER, .14. Hezekiah received 
the letter... . and went. up.into the house of the Lord 
—Hezekiah, after reading it,, hastened into the, templk, 
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spread it in the child-like confidence of faith before the 
Lord, as containing taunts deeply affecting the Divine 
honour, and implored deliverance from this proud defier 
of God and man, The devout spirit of this prayer, the re- 
cognition of the Divine being in the plenitude of His 
majesty—so strikingly contrasted with the fancy of the 
Assyrians asto his merely local power—his acknowledg- 
ment of the conquests obtained over other lands, and 
of the destruction of their wooden idols which, according 
to the Assyrian practice, were committed to the flames— 
because their tutelary deities were no gods; and the ob- 
ject for which he supplicated the Divine interposition, 
that all the kingdoms of the earth might know that the 
Lord was the only God;—this was an attitude worthy to 
be assumed by a pious theocratic king of the chosen peo- 
ple. 20. Then Isaiah . . . sent—A revelation having 
been made to Isaiah, the prophet announced to the king 
that his prayer was heard, The prophetic message con- 
sisted of three different portions :—First, Sennacherib is 
apostrophized (v. 21-28) in a highly poetical strain, admi- 
rably descriptive of the turgid vanity, haughty preten- 
sions, and presumptuous impiety of the Assyrian despot. 
Secondly, Hezekiah is addressed (v. 29-31), and a sign given 
him of the promised deliverance—viz., that for two years 
the presence of the enemy would interrupt the peaceful 
pursuits of husbandry, but on the third year the people 
would be in circumstances to till their fields and vine- 
yards, and reap the fruits as formerly. Thirdly, the issue 
of Sennacherib’s invasion is announced (v. 32-34), 33. 
shall not come into this city—Nor approach near enough 
to shoot an arrow, not even from the most powerful en- 
gine which throws missiles to the greaiest distance, nor 
shall he occupy any part of the ground before the city by 
a fence, a mantelet, or covering for men employed in a 
siege, nor cast (raise) a bank (mound) of earth, overtop- 
ping the city walls, whence he may see and command the 
interior of the city. None of these, which were the prin- 
cipal modes of attack followed in ancient military art, 
should Sennacherib be permitted to adopt. Though the 
army under Rab-shakeh marched towards Jerusalem, and 
encamped ata little distance with a view to blockade it, 
they delayed laying siege to it, probably waiting till the 
king, having taken Lachish and Libnah, should bring up 
his detachment, that with the whole combined forces of 
Assyria they might invest the capital. So determined 
was this invader to conquer Judah and the neighbouring 
countries (Isaiah 10.7), that nothing but a Divine interpo- 
sition could have saved Jerusalem. It might be supposed 
that the powerful monarch who overran Palestine, and 
carried away the tribes of Israel, would leave memorials 
of his deeds on sculptured slabs, or votive bulls. A long 
and minute account of this expedition is contained in the 
Annals of Sennacherib, a translation of which has re- 
cently been made into English, and, in his remarks upon 
it, Colonel Rawlinson says the Assyrian version confirms 
the most important features of the Scripture account. The 
Jewish and Assyrian narratives of the campaign are, in- 
deed, on the whole, strikingly illustrative of each other. 
(OUTLINES OF ASSYRIAN HisTory.] 

35, 36. AN ANGEL DESTROYS THE ASSYRIANS. 35. in 
themorning ... they wereall dead corpses—It was the 
miraculous interposition of the Almighty that defended 
Jerusalem. As to the secondary agent employed in the 
destruction of the Assyrian army, it is most probable that 
it was effected by a hot south wind—the simoom—such as 
to this day often envelops and destroys whole caravans. 
This conjecture is supported by v.7,and Jeremiah 51, 1. 
The destruction was during night; the officers and sol- 
diers, being in full security, were negligent; their disci- 
pline was relaxed; the camp-guards were not alert, or 
perhaps they themselves were the first taken off, and 
those who slept, not wrapped up, imbibed the poison plen- 
tifully. If this had been an evening of dissolute mirth 
(no uncommon thing in a camp), their joy (perhaps for a 
victory), or “the first night of their attacking the city,” 
kays Josephus, became, by its effects, one means of their 
destruction. [CALMET’S FRAGMENT.] 36. So Senna- 
cherib, king of Assyria, went and returned—The same 
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way as he came (v. 38). The route is described (Isaiah 10}. 
The early chariot track near Beyrout is on the rocky edge 
of Lebanon, which is skirted by the ancient Lycus 
(Nahr-el Kelb.) On the perpendicular face of the lime- 
stone rock, at different heights, are seen slabs with As- 
syrian inscriptions, which having been deciphered, are 
found to contain the name of Sennacherib. Thus, by the 
preservation of these tablets, the wrath of the Assyrian 
invaders is made to praise the Lord, dwelt at Nineveh. 
—This statement implies a considerable period of time, 
and his Annals carry on his history at least five years . 
after his disastrous campaign at Jerusalem, No record of * 
his catastrophe can be found, as the Assyrian practice was 
to record victories alone, The sculptures give only the 
sunny side of the picture, 

37. SENNACHERIBSLAIN. 37. as he was worshipping 
in the house of Nisroch—Assarae, or Asshur, the head of - 
the Assyrian Pantheon, represented not as a yulture- 
headed tigare—that is now ascertained to be a priest—but 
as a winged figure in a circle, which was the guardian 
deity of Assyria. The king is represented on the monu- 
ments standing or kneeling beneath this figure, his hand 
raised in sign of prayer or adoration, his sons smote him 
with the sword—Sennacherib’s temper, exasperated, 
probably, by his reverses, displayed itself in the mest 
savage cruelty and intolerable tyranny over his subjects 
and slaves, tillat length he was assassinated by his two 
sons, whom, it is said, he intended to sacrifice to pacify 
the gods, and dispose them to grant him a return of pros- 
perity. The parricides, taking flight into Armenia, a third 
son, Esar-haddon, ascended the throne, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-7. HrzrKk1AH’s LIFE LENGTHENED. 1. In those 
days was Hezekiah sick—As his reign lasted twenty- 
nine years (ch. 18. 2), and his kingdom was invaded in the 
fourteenth (ch, 18. 13), itis evident that this sudden and 
severe illness must have occurred in the very year of the 
Syrian invasion. Between the threatened attack and the 
actual appearance of the enemy, this incident in Heze- 
kiah’s history must have taken place, But according to 
the usage of the sacred historian, the story of Sennacherib 
is completed before entering on what was personal to the 
king of Judah (see also Isaiah 38, 39). set thine house in 
order--Isaiah, being of the blood-royal, might have access 
to the king’s private house. But since the prophet was 
commissioned to make this announcement, the message 
must be considered as referring to matters of higher im- 
portance than the settlement of the king’s domestic and 
private affairs. It must have related chiefly to the state 
of his kingdom, he having not as yet any son (ef. 0, 6 with 
ch. 21.1). for thou shalt die, and not live—The disease 
was of a malignant character, and would be mortal in its 
effects, unless the healing power of God should miracu- 
lously interpose. 2. he turned his face to the wall—Not 
like Ahab (1 Kings 21. 4), in fretful discontent, but in order 
to secure a better opportunity for prayer. 3. remember 
now how I have walked before thee, &c,—The course 
of Hezekiah’s thoughts was evidently directed to the 
promise made to David and his successors on the throne 
(1 Kings 8.25). He had kept the conditions as faithfully as 
human infirmity admitted, and as he had been all along 
free from any of those great crimes by which, through the 
judgment of God, human life was often suddenly eut 
short, his great grief might arise partly from the love of 
life, partly from the obscurity of the Mosaic dispensation, 
where life and immortality had not been fully brought to 
light, and partly from his plans for the reformation of his 
kingdom being frustrated by his death. He pleaded the 
fulfilment of the promise. 4. afore Isaiah was gone out 
into the middle court—Of the royal castle. 5. Thussaith 
... the God of David thy father—An immediate answer 
was given to his prayer, containing an assurance that the 
Lord was mindful of his promise to David, and would ac- 
complish it in Hezekiah’s experience, both by the pro- 
longation of his life, and his deliverance from the Assyr- 
jians, on the third day—The perfect recovery from &# 







* The Sun goes Ten Degrees Backward. 
v we) 
we dangerous sickness, within so short a time, shows the mi- 
k -raculous character of the cure (see his thanksgiving song, 
Isaiah 38. 9). The disease cannot be ascertained; but the 
text gives no hint that the plague was raging then in Jeru- 
salem; and although Arab physicians apply a cataplasm 
of figs to plague-boils, they also do so in other eases, as 
_ figs are considered useful in ripening and soothing in- 
flammatory ulcers. 
820. THe SuN Gors TEN DEGREES BACKWARD, 8. 
Hezekiah said unto Isaiah, What will be the sign 
-that the Lord shaHl heal me—Hlis recovery in the 
course of nature was so unlooked for, that the king 
asked for some token to justify his reliance on the truth 
: of the prophet’s communication; and: the sign he speci- 
fied was granted to him. The shadow of the sun went 
. - back upon the dial of Ahaz the ten degrees it had gone 
down. Various conjectures have been formed as to this 
-dial. The word in the original is “degrees,” or “steps,” 
and hence many commentutors have supposed that it 
was a stair, so artfully contrived, that the shadow on the 
. steps indicated the hours and course of the sun. But it 
is more probable that it was a proper instrument, and, 
from the Hebrews having no term to designate it, that it 
4 was one of the foreign novelties imported from Babylon 
by Ahaz. It seems to have been of such magnitude, and 
so placed in the court, that Isaiah could point to it, and 
the king see it, from his chamber. The retrogression of 
the sun’s shadow on the dial was miraculously accom- 
plished by the omnipotent power of God; but the phe- 
nomenon was temporary, local, confined to the notice, 
and intended for the satisfaction, only of Hezekiah and 
his court. 12-19. Berodach-baladan—(Isaiah 39.) The 
first king of Babylon mentioned in sacred history; for- 
mierly its rulers were viceroys of the Assyrian monarchs, 
This individual threw off the yoke, and, asserting his 
independence, made with varying success, a long and 
obstinate resistance. [RAWLINSON’S OUTLINES.] The mes- 
sage of congratulation to Hezekiah, was, in all likeli- 
hood, accompanied with proposals for a defensive alli- 
ance against their common Assyrian enemy. The king 
of Judah, flattered with this honour, showed the ambas- 
sadors all his treasures, his armoury and warlike stores; 
-and his notive for this was evidently that the Babylonian 
depaties might be the more induced to prize his friendship. 
the silver and the gold—He paid so much tribute to Sen- 
nacherib as exhausted his treasury (ch. 18. 16). But, after 
the destruction of Sennacherib, presents were brought 
him from various quarters, out of respect to a king who, 
» by his faith and prayer, saved his country; and besides, 
it is by no means iniprobable that from the corpses in 
the Assyrian camp, all the gold and silver he had paid 
might be recovered. The vain display, however, was 
offensive to his Divine liege-lord, who sent Isaiah to re- 
-prove him. The answer he gave the prophet (v. 14) shows 
how he was elated by the compliment of their visit; but 
it was wrong, as presenting a bait for the cupidity of these 
rapacious foreigners, who, at no distant period, would re- 
turn and pillage his country, and transfer all the posses- 
sions he ostentatiously displayed to Babylon, as well as 
his posterity to ke court attendants in that coantry—(see 
on 2 Chronicles 32.31). 19. Good is the word of the 
Lord—Indicating a humble and pious resignation to the 
Divine will. The concluding part of his reply was uttered 
after a pausé, and was probably an ejaculation to himself, 
expressing his thankfulness, that, though great afflictions 
should befal his descendants, the execution of the Divine 
judgment was to be suspended during his own lifetime, 
20. pool and a conduit—(See on 2 Chronicles 82. 30.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-18. MANASSEH’S WICKED REIGN, AND GREAT 
Iponatry. 1. Manasseh was twelve years old when 
he began to reign—He must have been born three years 
aiter his father’s recovery; and his minority, spent under 
the influence of guardians who were hostile to the relig- 
ious principles and reforming policy of his father, may 
account in purt for the anti-theoeratic principles of his 
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Muanassel’s Wicked Reign. 


reign. The work of religious reformation which Hezekiah 
had zealously carried on was but partially accomplished, 
There was little appearance of its influence on the heart 
and manners of the people at large. On the contrary, the 
true fear of God had vanished froin the mass of the 
people; corruption and vice increased, and were openly 
practised (Isaiah 28.7, &c.) by the degenerate leaders, 
who, having got the young prince Manasseh into their 
power, directed his education, trained him up in their 
views, and seduced him into the open patronage of idol- 
atry. Hence, when he became sovereign, he introduced 
the worship of idols, the restoration of high places, and 
the erection of altars or pillars te Baal, and the placing, in 
the temple of God itself, a graven image of Asherah, the 
sacred or symbolic tree, which represented “tall the host 
of heaven.” This was not idolatry, but pure star worship, 
of Chaldaie and Assyrian origin. [KerL.] The sun, as 
among the Persians, had chariots and horses consecrated 
to it (ch. 23. 11), and incense was offered to the stars on the 
housetops (ch. 23.12; 2 Chronicles 33.5; Jeremiah 19. 13; 
Zephaniah 1.5), and in the temple area with the face 
turned toward the sunrise (Hzekiei 8.16). 5. the two 
courts of the house of the Lerd—The court of the 
priests and the large court of the people. 6. made his 
son pass through the fire—(See on ch. 16.3.) observed 
times—From an observation of the clouds. used en- 
chantments—Jugglery and spells. dealt with familiar 
spirits—Sept., ventriloquists, who pretended to ask coun- 
sel of a familiar spirit, and gave the response received 
from him to others. asd wizards—Wise or knowing 
ones, who pretended to reveal secrets, to recover. things 
lost, and hidden treasure, and interpret dreams. A great 
influx of these impostors had, at various times, poured 
from Chaldea into the land of Israel to pursue their gain- 
ful occupations, especially during the reigns of the latter 
kings; and Manasseh was not only their liberal patron, 
but zealous to appear himself an adeptin the arts, He 
raised them to be an influential class at lis court, as they 
were in that of Assyria and Babylon, where nothing was 


“done till they had ascertained the lucky hour and prom- 


ised a happyissue. 7. And he seta gravem image—The 
placing of the Asherah within the precincts of the temple, 
which was dedicated to the worship of the true God, is 
dwelt upon as the most aggravated outrage of the royal 
idolater. 8. neither will IE make the feet of Israel 
move ..,. out of the land which I gave their fathers 
—Alluding to the promise (2Samuel7. 10). only if they 
will observe, &c.—This condition was expressed from the 
first plantation of Israel in Canaan. But that people not 
only did not keep it, but through the pernicious infiu- 
ence of Manasseh, were seduced into greater excesses of 
idolatrous corruption than even the original Canaanites. 
10-17. the Lord spake by his servants the propheis— 
These were Hosea, Joel, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Isaiah. 
Their counsels, admonitions, and prophetic warnings, 
were put on record in the national chronicles (2 Chroni- 
eles 33. 18), and now form part of the sacred canon. 12. 
whosocver heareth of it, both lis ears shall tingle—A 
strong metaphorical form of. announcing an extraordi- 
nary and appalling event (see 1 Samuel 3, 11; Jeremiah 19. 
8; also Habakkuk 1.5). 13. the line of Samaria, and 
the plummet of the house of Ahab—Captives doomed 
to destruction were sometimes grouped together, and 
marked off by means of a measuring-line and plummet 
(2 Samuel 8.2; Isaiah 34.11; Amos 7.7); so that the line 
of Samaria means the line drawn for the destruction of 
Samaria; the plummet of the house of Ahab, for exter- 
minating his apostate family; and the import or the 
threatening declaration here {s, that Judao would be ut- 
terly destroyed, as Samaria and the dynasty of Ahab had 
been. I will wipe Jerusalem, &¢c.—The same dooi is 
denounced more strongly in a figure unmistakably sig- 
nificant. 14. I will forsake the remnant of mine in- 
heritance—The people of Judah, who of all the chosen 
people alone remained, The consequence of the Lord’s 
forsaking them would be their fall into the power of their 
enemies. 16. Moreover, Manasseh shed innocent bloe? 
—Notcontent with the patronage and the practice of idol- 
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Josiah’s Good Reigns 


atrous abomination, he was a cruel persecutor of all who 
did not conform, The land was deluged with the blood 
of good men; amongst whom itis traditionally said Isaiah 
suffered a horrid death, by being sawn asunder (see on 
Hebrews 11. 37). 

19-26, AMON’S WICKED REIGN. 18. Amon his son 
reigned in his stead—This prince continued the idola- 
trous policy of his father; and, after an inglorious reign 
of two years, was massacred by some of his own domes- 
tics. The people slew the regicide conspirators, and placed 
his son Josiah on the throne. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1,2. Jos1AH’s Goop REIGN. 1. Josiah was eight 
years old when he began to reign—Happier than his 
grandfather Manasseh, he seems to have fallen during his 
minority under the care of better guardians, who trained 
him in the principles and practice of piety; and so 
strongly had his young affections been enlisted on the 
side of true and undefiled religion, that he continued to 
adhere all his life, with undeviating perseverance, to the 
cause of God and righteousness. 

3-7. Hr PROVIDES FOR THE REPAIR OF THE TEMPLE. 
3. in the eighteenth year of King Josiah—Previous to 
this period, he had commenced the work of national ref- 
ormation, The preliminary steps had been already 
taken; not only the builders were employed, but money 
had been brought by all the people, and received by the 
Levites at the door, and various other preparations had 
been made. But the course of this narrative turns on one 
interesting incident which happened in the eighteenth 
year of Josiah’s reign, and hence that date is specified. 
In fact the whole land was thoroughly purified from every 
object and all traces of idolatry. The king now addressed 
himself tothe repair and embellishment of the temple, and 
gave directions to Hilkiah the high priest to take a 
general survey, in order to ascertain what was necessary 
to be done (see on 2 Chronicles 34. 8-15). 

8-15. HILKIAH FINDS THE BooK OF THE LAW. 8. Hil- 
kiah said ... Ihave found the book of the law in the 
house of the Lord, &c.—i. e., the law of Moses—the Pen- 
tateuch. It was the temple copy—which, having been 
laid (Deuteronomy 31. 25, 26) beside the ark in the most holy 
place, and during the ungodly reigns of Manasseh and 
Amon—perhaps under Ahaz, when the temple itself had 
been profaned by idols, and the ark also (2 Chronicles 35, 
3) removed from its site—was somehow lost, and was now 
found again during the repair of the temple. [KEIL.] De- 
livered by Hilkiah the discoverer to Shaphan the scribe, 
it was by the-latter shown and read to the king. Itis 
thought, with great probability, that the passage read to 
the king, and by which the royal mind was so greatly 
excited, was a portion of Deuteronomy, the 28th, 29th and 
30th chapters, in which is recorded a renewal of the 
national covenant, and an enumeration of the terrible 
threats and curses denounced against all who violated the 
law, whether prince or people. The impressions of grief 
and terror which the reading produced on the mind of 
Josiah have seemed to many unaccountable. But, as it 
is certain from the extensive and familiar knowledge dis- 
played by the prophets, that there were numbers of other 
eopies in popular circulation, the king must have known 
its sacred contents in some degree. But he might have been 


a stranger to the passage read him, or the reading of it © 


might, in the peculiar circumstances, have found a way 
to his heart in a manner that he neyer felt before. His 
strong faith in the Divine word, and his painful con- 
sciousness that the woeful and long-continued apostasies 
of the nation had exposed them to the infliction of the 
judgments denounced, must have come with overwhelm- 
ing force on the heart of so pious a prince. 12-15. the 
king commanded , . . go, inquire of the Lord for me, 
&c.—The agitated feelings of the king prompted him to 
ask immediate counsel how to avert those curses under 
which his kingdom lay; and forthwith a deputation of 
his principal officers was sent to one endowed with the 
prophetic spirit, Ahikam, a friend of Jeremiah (Jere- 
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He Destroys Idolatry. 


miah 26, 24), Achbor—or Abdon (2 Chronicles 34, 20), a man 
of influence at court (Jeremiah 26, 22). The occasion was 
urgent, and therefore they were sent—not to Zephaniah 
(Zephaniah 1. 1), who was perhaps young—nor to Jere- 
miah, who was probably absent at his house in Anathoth, 
but to one who was at hand and known for her prophetic 
gifts—to Huldah, who was probably at this time a widow. 
Her husband Shallum was grandson of one Harhas, 
“keeper of the wardrobe.” If this means the priestly 
wardrobe, he must have been a Levite. But it probably 
refers to the royal wardrobe. she dwelt... im the col- 
lege—Rather in the Misnah, taking the origina] word asa 
proper name, not a school.or college, but a particular 
suburb of Jerusalem. She was held in such veneration 
that Jewish writers say she and Jehoiada the priest were 
the only persons not of the house of David (2 Chronicles 
24.16) who were ever buried in Jerusalem, 15. she said 
unto them, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, tell the 
man that sent you—On being consulted, she delivered an 
oracular response in which judgment was blended with 
mercy; for it announced the impending calamities that 
at no distant period were to overtake the city and its in- 
habitants, but at the same time consoled the king with an 
assurance that this season of punishment and sorrow 
should not be during his lifetime, on account of the faith, 
penitence and pious zeal for the Divine glory and wor- 
ship which, in his public capacity and with his royal in- 
fluence, he had displayed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-8, JostAH CAUSES THE LAW TO BE READ. 1. 
the king sent and gathered all the elders—This pious 
and patriotic king, not content with the promise of his 
own security, felt, after Huldah’s response, an increased 
desire to avert the threatened calamities from his king- 
dom and people. Knowing the richness of the Divine 
clemency and grace to the penitent, he convened the 
elders of the people, and placing himself at their head, 
accompanied by the collective body of the inhabitants, 
went in solemn procession to the temple, where he or- 
dered the book of the law to be read to the assembled 
audience, and covenanted, with the unanimous concur- 
rence of his subjects, to adhere steadfastly to all the com- 
mandments of the’"Lord., It was an oceasion of solemn 
interest, closely connected with a great national crisis, 
and the beautiful example of piety in the highest quarter 
would exert a salutary influence over all classes of the 
people in animating their devotions and encouraging 
their return to the faith of their fathers. 2. be read in 
their ears—i.e., caused to be read. 3. all the people 
stood to the covenant—i, e., they agreed to the proposals 
made; they assented to what was required of them, 

4-28. Her Destroys InoLaTrRy. 4. the kimg com- 
manded Hilkiah, &c.—i.e., the high priest-and other 
priests, for there was not a variety of official gradations 
in the temple. all the vessels, &c.—the whole apparatus 
of idol worship. burned them without Jerusalem— 
The law required them to be consigned to the flames 
(Deuteronomy 7. 25). im the fields of Kidron— Most 
probably that part of the valley of Kidron, where lies 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives, It isa level, spacious 
basin, abounding at present with plantations. [RoBry- 
son.] The brook winds along the east and’ south of the 
city, the channel of which is throughout a large portion 
of the year almost or wholly dry, except after heavy rains, 
when it suddenly swells and overflows. There was emp- 
tied all the impurities of the temple (2 Chronicles 29. 15, 16) 
and the city. His reforming predecessors had ordered 
the mutilated relics of idolatry to be thrown into that 
receptacle of filth (1 Kings 15, 13; 2 Chronicles 15. 16; 30. 14), 
but Josiah, while he imitated their piety, far outstripped 
them in zeal; for he caused the ashes of the burnt wood 
and the fragments of the broken metal to be collected 
and conveyed to Beth-el, in order thenceforth to associate 
ideas of horror and aveision with that place, as odious 
for the wurst pollutions. 5. put down the idolatrous 
priests— Hebrew, Chemarim, “scorched,” i. e., Guebres, or 





Josiuh Destroys Idolatry, 


fire-worshippers, distinguished by a girdle (Ezekiel 23. 
14-17) or belt of wool and camel’s hair, twisted round the 
body twice and tied with four knots, which had a sym- 
bolic meaning, and made it a defence against evil., them 
also that burned incense unto Baal, to the sun, and 
to the moon, &c.—or Baal-shemesh—for Baal was some- 
times considered the sun. This form of false worship 
was not by images, but pure star-worship, borrowed from 
the old Assyrians. and—Rather, even to all the host of 
heaven. 6, brought out the grove—i,e,, Asherah, the 
mystic tree, placed by Manasseh in the temple, removed 
by him after his conversion, aud replaced in the sanc- 
tuary by his wicked son Amon. Josiah had it taken to 
Kidron, burnt the wood, ground the metal about it to 
powder, and strewed the ashes “on the graves of the 
children of the people.”” The poor were buried in a com- 
mon on part of the valley of Kidron. But reference is 
here made to the graves “‘of those that had sacrificed” 
(2 Chronicles 34.4). 7%. brake down the houses of the 
sodomites—not solid houses, but tents, called elsewhere 
Sueccoth-benoth, the booths of the young women who were 
devoted to the service of Asherah, for which they made 
embroidered hangings, and in which they gave them- 
selves to unbridled revelry and lust. Or the hangings 
might be for Asherah itself, as it is a popular supersti- 
tion in the East to hang pieces of cloth on trees. 8. he 
brought all the priests out of the cities of Judah, and 
defiled the high places, &c.—Numbers of the Levitical 
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and Defiles the High Places, 


the hill on the right hand denotes the southernmost peak, 
Josiah is said not to have destroyed, but only defiled, 
“the high places on the hill of corruption.’ It is most 
probable that Hezekiah had long before demolished the 
idolatrous temples erected there by Solomon; but, as the 
superstitious people continued to regard the spot as con- 
secrated ground, Josiah defiled it.. 14. filled their places 
with the bones of men—Every monument of idolatry 
in his dominions he in like manner destroyed, and the 
places where they stood h@defiled by strewing them with 
dead men’s bones, The presence of a dead carcass ren- 
dered both persons and places unclean in the eyes both 
of Jews and heathens. 15-20. Moreover, the aitar that 
was at Beth-el, &c.—_Not satisfied with the removal of 
every vestige of idolatry from his own dominions, this 
zealous iconoclast made a tour of inspection through the 
cities of Samaria and all the territory formerly occupied 


_ by the ten tribes, destroying the altars and temples of 


order, finding in the reigns of Manasseh and Amon the” 


temple worship abolished, and the tithes and other offer- 
ings alienated, had been betrayed into the folly of offi- 
ciating on high places, and presenting such sacrifices as 
were brought to them. These irregularities, even though 
the object of that worship was the true God, were»pro- 
hibited in the law (Deuteronomy 12.11). Those who had 
been guilty of this sin, Josiah brought to Jerusalem, and, 
regarding them as defiled, debarred them from the service 
of the temple, but gave them an allowance out of the 
temple revenues, like the lame and disabled members of 
the priesthood (Leviticus 21. 21, 22), from Geba to Beer- 
sheba—the most northern and the most southern places 
in Judah—meaning all parts of the kingdom, the high 
places ... which were in the entering in of the gate 
of Joshua—The governor’s house and gate were on the 
left of the city gate, and close by the entrance of that 
civic mansion-house were public altars, dedicated, it 
might be, to the true God, but contrary to his own ordi- 
nance of worship (Isaiah 57.8) 10. Topheth—so called 
from Toph—a drum—the prevailing opinion among Jew- 
ish writers being that the cries of the terrified children 
made to pass through the fire in that place of idolatrous 
horror were drowned by the sound of that instrument, 
11. took away the horses which the kings of Judah 
had given to the sun—Among the people who anciently 
worshipped the sun, horses were usually dedicated to 
that divinity, from the supposed idea that the sun him- 
self was drawn in a chariot by horses. In some cases 
these horses were sacrificed; buf more commonly they 
were employed either in the sacred processions to carry 
the images of the sun, or for the worshippers to ride in 
every morning to welcome his rise. It seems that the 
idolatrous. kings, Ahaz, Manasseh, and Amon, or their 
great officers, proceeded on these horses early on each 
day from the east gate of the temple to salute and worship 
the sun at his appearing above the horizon, 1%. the 
altars that were on the top of the upper chambers of 
Ahaz—Altars were reared on the flat roofs of houses, 
where the worshippers of “the host of heaven” burnt 
ineense (Zephaniah 1,5; Jeremiah 19,13), Ahaz had reared 
altars for this purpose on the oleah, or upper chamber of 
his palace, and Manasseh on some portion of the roof of 
the temple. Josiah demolished both of these structures, 
13. the high places , . , which Solomon had builded— 
(See on I Kings 11.7.) the right hand of the Mount of 
Corruption—The Mount of Olives Is a hilly range on the 
east of Jerusalem, This range has three summits, of 
which the central one is the Mount of Corruption, so 
ealled from the idol temples built there, and of course 


the high places, consigning the Asherim to the flames, 
putting to death the priests of the high places, and show- 
ing his horror at idolatry by ransacking the sepulchres 
of idolatrous priests, and strewing the: burnt ashes of 
their bones upon the altars before he demolished them, 
according to the word of the Lord, which the man of 
God proclaimed, &c.—In carrying on these proceedings, 
Josiah was prompted by his own intense hatred of idol- 
atry. Butitis remarkable that this act was predicted 326 
years before his birth, and his name also was expressly 
mentioned, as well as the very place where it should be 
done (1 Kings 13.2), This is one of the most remarkable 
prophecies contained in the Bible. 17. what title is that 
that I see ?—The king’s attention, it is probable, had been 
arrested by a tombstone more conspicuous than the rest 
around it, bearing on an inscription the name of him 
that lay beneath; and this prompted his curiosity to 
make the inquiry. the men of the city—not the As- 
syrian colonists—for they could know nothing about the 
ancient transactions of the place—but some of the old 
people who had been allowed to remain, and perhaps the 
tomb itself might not then have been discoverable, 
through the effects of time and neglect, had not some 
“Old Mortality” garnished the sepulchre of the righteous. 
21-23, the king commanded all the peopie, saying, 
Keep the passover unto the Lord your God, &c.—lt 


* was observed with great solemnity, and was attended not 


only by his own subjects, but by the remnant people from 
Israel (see on 2 Chronicles 35, 1-19). Many of the Israelites 
who were at Jerusalem might have heard o/, if they did 
not hear, the law read by Josiah. Itis probable that they 
might even have got a copy of the law, stimulated as they 
were to the better observance of Jehovah’s worship by 
the unusual and solemn transactions at Jerusalem, 26. 
Notwithstanding, the Lord turned not from the fierce- 
ness of his wrath, &c. The national reformation which 
Josiah carried on was acquiesced in by the people from 
submission to the royal will; but they entertained a 
secret and strong hankering after the suppressed idola- 
tries. Though outwardly purified, their hearts were not 
right towards God, as appears from many passages of the 
prophetic writings; their thorough reform was hopeless; 
and God, who saw no sign of genuine repentance, allowed 
his decree (ch, 21, 12-15) for the subversion of the kingdom 
to take fatal effect. 29. Im his days Pharaoh-nechoh— 
(See 2 Chronicles 35, 20-27.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver, 1-7, JEHOIAKIM PROCURES HISOWN RUIN. 1. Nebo 
uechadnezzar—The son of Nabopolassar, the founder of 
the Chaldee monarchy, This invasion took place in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim’s, and the first of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s reign (Jeremiah 25,1; ef. 46.2). The young king of 
Assyria being probably detained at home on account of 
his father’s demise, despatched, along with the Chaldean 
troops on his border, an army composed of the tributary 
nations that were contiguous to Judea, to chastise Jehoia- 
kim’s revolt from his yoke. But this hostile band was 
only an instrument in executing the Divine judgment (v, 
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2) denounced by the prophets against Judah for the sins 
of the people; and hence, though marching by the orders 
of the Assyrian monarch, they are described as sent by 
the Lord (v. 3), 2. the Lord would not pardon—(see on 
ch, 23.26; Jeremiah 15.1). 6. Jehoiakim slept with his 
fathers—This phraseology can mean nothing more than 
that he died; for he was not buried with his royal ances- 
tors; and whether he fell in battle, or his body was sub- 
jected to posthumous insults, he was, according to the 
prediction (Jeremiah 22, 19), nét honoured with the rites of 
sepulture (Jeremiah 36, 30), Jehoiachin his son reigned 
in his stead—The very brief reign of this prince, which 
. lasted only three months, during which he was a humble 
vassal of the Assyrians, is scarcely deserving to be taken 
into account, and therefore is no way contradictory to the 
prophetic menace denounced against his father (Jeremiah 
36.30). 7%. the king of Egypt—i. e,, Pharaoh-nechoh, 

8,9. JEHOIACHIN SUCCEEDS Him. ‘8. Jehoiachin—. e., 
God appointed, contracted into Jeconiah and Coniah (Jere- 
miah 22. 24), eighteen years old when he began to reign 
—At the age of eight his father took him into partnership 
in the government (2 Chronicles 36,9). He began to reign 
alone at eighteen. 9. he did that which was evil in 
the sight of the Lord—Untaught by experience, and deaf 
to the prophetic warnings, he pursued the evil courses 
which had brought so many disasters upon the royal 
family as well as the people of Judah, This bad character 
is figuratively but strongly depicted (Ezelkiel 19. 5-7). 

10-16. JERUSALEM TAKEN, 10. at that time—Within 
three months after his accession to the throne; it was the 
spring of the year (2 Chronicles 36. 10); so early did he in- 
dicate a feeling hostile to the interests of his Assyrian 
liege-lord, by forming a league with Egypt. Nebuchad- 
nezzar sent his generals to besiege Jerusalem, as Jere- 
miah had foretold (22. 18; 24.30), and soon after followedin 
person, Convinced of the hopelessness of making any 
effectual resistance, Jehoiachin, going to the camp of the 
besiegers, surrendered (v, 12), in the expectation, probably, 
of being allowed to retain his throne as a vassal of the As- 
syrian empire. But Nebuchadnezzar’s clemency towards 
the kings of Judah was now exhausted, so that Jehoia- 
chin was sent as a captive to Babylon, according to Jere- 
miah’s prediction (22, 24), accompanied by the queen- 


mother (the same who had held that dignity under Jehoa- 


haz) (ch, 23.31), his generals, and oflicers, .This happened 
in the eighth year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, computing 
from the time when he was associated with his father in 
the government, Those that were left consisted chiefly 
of the poorer sort of people, and the unskilled workmen. 
The palace and the temple were ransacked. The smaller 


goluen vessels had been taken on the first capture of’ 


Jerusalem, and placed by Nebuchadnezzar in the temple 
of his god as tokens of victory, and used by Belshazzar at 
his impious feast, for the purpose of rewarding his army 
with these trophies, amongst which were probably the 
golden candlesticks, ark, &c. (cf. 2 Chronicles 36.7; Daniel 
1,2). Now the gold plating was torn off all the larger tem- 
ple furniture, 13. as the Lord had said —(cf. ch. 20.17; 
Isaiah 39.6; Jeremiah 15, 13; 17.3), The elite of the nation 
for rank, usefulness, and moral worth, all who might be 
useful in Babylon or dangerous in Palestine, were carried 
off to Babylon, to the number of ten thousand (v, 14). 
These are specified (v. 15, 16), warriors, 7000; craftsmen and 
smiths, 1000; kings’ wives, officers, and princes, also priests 
and prophets (Jeremiah 29,1; Ezekiel 1.1), 2000; equal to 
10,000 captives in all. 

17-20, ZEDEKIAH’S EviL REIGN. 1%. the king of Baby- 
lon made Mattaniah, his father’s brother, king in his 
stend—Adhering to his former policy of maintaining a 
show of monarchy, Nebuchadnezzar appointed the third 
and youngest son of Josiah (1 Chronicles 3, 15), full brother 
of Jehoahaz, and uncle of the captive Jehoiachin, But, 
according to the custom of conquerors, who changed the 
names of the great men they took captives in war, in 
token of their supremacy, he gave him the new name of 
Zedekiah—i. e., “The righteous of God.” This being a 
purely Hebrew name, it seems that he allowed the puppet 
king to choose his own name, which was confirmed, His 
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Zeilekiah Taken Captive: 


5 y 

heart towards God was the same as that of Jehoiakim, im- 
penitent and heedless of God’s word. 20. through the 
angeroftheLord ... he cast them out of his presence 
—i.e.,in the course of God’s righteous providence, his 
policy as king would prove ruinous to hiscountry. Zede= 
kiah rebelled against the king of Babylon—Instigated 
by ambassadors from the neighbouring states who came 
to congratulate him on his ascension to the throne (cf, 
Jeremiah 17.3, with 28.1), and at the same time get him to 
join them in a common league to throw oif the Assyrian 
yoke. Though warned by Jeremiah against this step, the 
infatuated and perjured (Ezekiel 17, 13) Zedekiah persisted 
in his revolt. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-3. JERUSALEM AGAIN BESIEGED. 1. Nebuchad- 
nezzar ...came,.. against Jerusalem, and pitched 
against it—Incensed by the reyolt of Zedekiah, the As- 
syrian despot determined to put an end to the perfidious 
and inconstant monarchy of Judea, This chapter nar- 
rates his third and last invasion, which he conducted in 
person at the head of an immense army, levied out of all 
the tributary nations under his sway. Haying overrun 
the northern parts of the country, and taken almost all 
the fenced cities (Jeremiah 34. 7), he marched direct to 
Jerusalem to investit. The date of the beginning as well 
as of the end of the siege is here carefully marked (ef, 


» Ezekiel 24. 1; Jeremiah 39. 1; 52. 46); from which it 


appears, that, with a brief interruption caused by Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s marching to oppose the Egyptians who 
were coming to its relief, but who retreated without fight- 
ing, the siege lasted a year and a half. So long a resist- 
a Was owing, not to the superior skill and valour of 
t ewish soldiers; but to the strength of the city fortifi- 
cations, on which the king too confidently relied (ef. Jere- 
miah 21.; 37.; 38). pitched against it, and... built 
forts—Rather, perhaps, drew lines of circumyallation, 
with a ditch to prevent any going out of the city. On this 
rampart were erected his military engines for throwing 
missiles into the city. 3. on the ninth day of the fourth 
month the famine prevailed—In consequence of the 
close and protracted blockade, the inhabitants were re- 
duced to dreadful extremities; and, under the maddening 
influence of hunger, the most inbuman atrocities were 
perpetrated (Lamentations 2. 20, 22; 4.9, 10; Ezekiel 5. 10). 
This was a fulfilment of the prophetic denunciations 
threatened on the apostasy of the chosen people (Leviticus 
26.29; Deuteronomy 28, 53-57; Jeremiah 15, 2; 27.13; Ezekiel 
4. 16). 

4-30. ZEDEKIAH TAKEN. 4. the city was broken up— 
t.e,,a breach was effected, as we are elsewhere informed, 
in a part of the wall belonging to the lower city (2 Chron- 
icles 32.5; 33,14), the men of war fled by night by the 
way of the gate between two walls, which is by the 
king’s gardem—The king’s garden was (Nehemiah 3. 15) 
at the pool of Siloam, i. e., at the mouth of the Tyropzeon, 
A trace of the outermost of these two walls appears to be 
still extant in the rude pathway which crosses the mouth 
of the Tyropzeon, on a mound hard by the old mulberry 
tree, which marks the traditional spot of Isaiah’s martyr- 
dom. [ROBINSON.] His probable that the besiegers had 
overlooked this pass. the king went... toward the 
plain—i, e., the Ghor, or valley of Jordan, estimated at 
five hours’ distance from Jerusalem. The plain near 
Jericho is about eleven or twelve miles broad. 6. they 
took the king and brought him ,,. to Riblah—Ne- 
buchadnezzar, having gone from the siege to oppose the 
auxiliary forces of Pharaoh-hophra, left his generals to 
carry on the blockade, he himself not returning to the 
scene of action, but taking up his station at Riblah in the 
land of Hamath (ch, 23, 33), they gave jadgment upon 
him—They, i. e., the council (Jeremiah 39, 8, 133 Daniel 6, 
7, 8, 12), regarding him as a seditious and rebellious vassal, 
condemned him for violating his oath and negleeting the 
announcement of the Divine will as made known to him 
by Jeremiah (cf, Jeremiah $2, 5; 34, 2; 38, 17). His sons and 
the nobles who had joined in his flight were slain before 
his eyes (Jeremiah 39. 6; 52. 10), In conformity with East- 


























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JETHRO MEETS MOSES IN THE DESERT. 
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ern notions, which consider a blind man incapable of 
ruling, his eyes were put out, and being put in chains, he 
was carried to perpetual imprisonment in Babylon (Jere- 
-miah 52, 11), which, though he came to it, as Ezekiel had 
foretold, he did not see (Jeremiah 32.5; Ezekiel 12, 13; 17. 
16). 8-18. on the seventh day of the month , . , came 
Nebuzar-adan—(cf, Jeremiah 52, 12.) In attempting to 
teconcile these two passages, it must be supposed either 
that, though he had set out on the 7th, he did not arrive 
in Jerusalem till the 10th, or that he did not put his orders 
in execution till that day. His office as captain of the 
guard (Genesis 37. 36; 39. 1) called him to execute the 
awards of justice on criminals; and hence, although not 
engaged in the siege of Jerusalom (Jeremiah 39, 13), Ne- 
buzar-adan was despatched to rase the city, to plunder 
_the temple, to lay both in ruins, demolish the fortifica- 
tions, and transport the inhabitants to Babylon. The 
most eminent of these were taken to the king at Riblah 
(v. 27) and executed, as instigators and abettors of the 
rebellion, or otherwise obnoxious to the Assyrian govern- 
ment. In their number were Seraiah, the high priest, 
grandfather of Ezra (Ezra 7, 1), his sagan or deputy,a 
priest of the second order (Jeremiah 21. 2; 29, 25, 29; 37. 3), 
‘the three keepers of the door—not mere porters, but 
officers of high trust among the Levites (ch, 22.4; 1 Chron- 
icles 9. 26). 19. five mem of them that were in the 
king’s presence—i. e., who belonged to the royal retinue; 
itis probable that there were five at first, and that other 
two were found afterwards (Jeremiah 52, 25), 22-26. Ne-= 
buchadnezzar... made Gedaliah ruler—The people 
permitted to remain were, besides the king’s daughters, a 
few court attendants and others (Jeremiah 40,7) too insig- 
nificant to be removed, only the peasantry who could 
till the land and dress the vineyards. Gedaliah was 
Jeremiah’s friend (Jeremiah .26, 24), and having, by the 
prophet’s counsel, probably fled from the city as aban- 
doned of God, he surrendered himself to the conqueror 
(Jeremiah 38, 2,17),and being promoted to the government 
of Judea, fixed his provincial court at Mizpeh. He was 
well qualified to surmount the difficulties of ruling at 
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_-his own house (Jeremiah 41. 1). 


The Sons of Ishmael, 


such a crisis. Many of the fugitive Jews, as well as the 
soldiers of Zedekiah who had accompanied the king in 
his flight to the plains of Jericho, left their retreats (Jere- 
miah 40. 11, 12) and flocked-around the governor; who, 
haying counselled them to submit, promised them on 
complying with this condition, security on oath that they 
would retain their possessions and enjoy the produce of 
their land (Jeremiah 40,9). 25. Ishmael, . . of the seed= 
royal came, and ten men with him, and smote Ged= 
aliah—He had found refuge with Baalis, king of the Am- 
monites, and he returned with a bad design, being either 
instigated by envy of a governor not descended from 
the house of David, or bribed by Baalis to murder Geda- 
Liah. The generous governor, though apprised of his 
intentions, refused to credit the report, much less to 
sanction the proposal made by an attached friend te cut 
off Ishmael. The consequence was, that he was mur- 
dered by this same Ishmael, when entertaining him in 
26. and all the people 
came to Kgypt—In spite of Jeremiah’s dissuasions (Jere- 
miah 43. 7. 8), and settled in various cities of that country 
(Jeremiah 44,1), 27. seven and twentieth year of the 
captivity of Jehoiachin—corresponding with the year 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s death, and his son Evil-merodach’s 
ascension to the throne. Evil-merodach did lift up the 
head of Jehoiachin, and spake kindly—gave him lib- 
erty upon parole, This kindly feeling is said to have 
originated in a familiar acquaintance formed in prison, 
in which Evil-merodach had lain till his father’s death, 
on account.of some malversation while acting as regent 
during Nebuchadnezzar’s seven years’ illness (Daniel 4. 
82, 33) But doubtless the improvement in Zedekiah’s 
condition is to be traced to the overruling providence and 
grace of Him whostill cherished purposes of love to the 
house of David (2 Samuel 7. 14,15). 29. he ate contin- 
ually before him—+, e., according to an ancient usage in 
Hastern courts, had a seat at the royal table on great 
days, and had a stated provision granted him for the 
maintenance of his exiled court, 
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FIRST BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver, 1-23. ADAM’s LINETO NOAH. 1. Adam, &c,—“‘ Begat”’ 
must be understood. Only that one member of the family 
is mentioned, who came in the direct order of succession. 
4-23. Noch, Shem, Ham, and Japhetin—The three sons 
of this patriarch are enumerated, partly because they 
were the founders of the new world, and partly because 
the fulfilment of Noah’s prophecy (Genesis 9, 25-27) could 
not otherwise appear to have been verified. 12. CasIuhim 
(of whom came the Philistines), and Caphtorim—Bet- 
‘ter rendered, “ And Casluhim, of whom came the Philis- 
tim and Caphtorim ;”’ they were brethren, the sons of Cas- 
luhim, and at first dwelt together, whence their names are 
used interchangeably; and the Caphtorim are described 
as inhabiting Azzah, or Gaza, the seat of the Philistines. 
14. the Jebusites, &c.—From this verse to v. 17 the names 
are not those of individuals, but of people who all sprang 
from Canaan; and as several of them became extinct or 
were amalgamated with their brethren, their national 
appellations are given instead of the personal names of 
their ancestors. 17. Uz, amd Hul, and Gether, and 
Meshech—Or Mash; these were the children of Aram, and 
grandsons of Shem, (Genesis 10, 23.) 18. Arphaxad begat 
Selnh—Cainan, the father’s name, is omitted here. (See 
on Luke 3.36.) 19. Peleg—(See on Genesis 10, 25.) 22. 
Ebal—Or Obal. (Genesis 10, 28,) 


24-28. SHEM’S LINETOABRAHAM. 24. Shem, &c,—This 
comprises a list of ten, inclusive of Abraham, 

23-31. SoNS OF ISHMAEL, 23. These are their germera= 
tions—The heads of his twelve tribes. Thegreat northern 
desert of Arabia, including the entire neck, was colonized 
by these tribes; and if we can recover, in the modern 
geography of this part of the country, Arab tribes bear- 
ing the names of those patriarchs, 7, e., names corre- 
sponding with those preserved in the original catalogue of 
Scripture, we obtain at once so many evidences, not of 
mere similarity, but of absolute identification. [Fors- 
TER.] Nebaioth—Gave rise to the Nabathans of the 
classic, and the Beni Nabat of Oriental writers. Kedar— 
The Arab tribe, El Khedeyre, on the coast of Hedgar. 
Abdeel—Abdilla, the name of a ‘tribe in Yemen, 30, 
Dumak—Dumah and Tema, the great Arab tribes of Beni 
Teman, Thus this writer [HisToRICAL GEOGRAPHY OF 
ARABIA] traces the names of all the heads of the twelve 
tribes of Ishmael as perpetuated in the clans or tribes of 
the Arabs in the present day, 

32,33. SONSOF KETURAH. 32. sons of Keturah—These 
became founders of nomadic tribes in the north of Arabia 
and Syria,as Midian of the Midianites. (Genesis 36, 35; 
Judges 6.2.) and Shuah—From whom Bildad sprang. 
(Job 2, 11.) 

3442. POSTERITY OF ABRAHAM BY ESAU. 36. sons of 
Eliphaz—The tribe Adites, in the centre country of the 
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Saracens, so called from his mother, Adah. (Genesis 36. 
10.) Teman—Gave rise to the land of Teman, near the head 
of the Red Sea. Omar—The tribe Beni-Amma, settled at 
the northern point of Djebel Shera (Mount Seir), Zephi 
—The tribe Dzaf.,, Gatam—Katam, inhabited by the tribe 
Al Saruat, or “people of Sarah.” MKenaz—The tribe 
Aenezes, a tribe whose settlement lies in the neighbour- 
hood of Syria. Amalek—The Beni Malak of Zohran, and 
the Beni Maledj of theShatel Arab, 37. Reuel—A power- 
ful branch of the great Aeneze tribe, the Rowalla Arabs. 
Shammah—The great tribe Beni Shanimar, In the same 
way, the names of the other kings and dukes are traced 
in the modern tribes of Arabia. But it is unnecessary 
to mention any more of these obscure nomads, except 
to notice that Jobab (v. 44), one of the kings of Edom, 
is considered to be Job, and that his seat was in the royal 
city of Dinahab (Genesis 36, 32), indentified with O’Daeb, 
a well-known town in the centre of Al Dahna, a great 


northern desert in the direction of Chaldea and the Eu-_ 


phrates. [FoRsTER.] 


CHAPTER II.-° 


Ver. 1,2. Sons oF ISRAEL, Ver. 3-12, PosTERITY OF 
JupAH. 3. The sons of Judah—His descendants are 
enumerated first, because the right and privileges of the 
primogeniture had been transferred to him (Genesis 49. 8), 
and because from his tribe the Messiah was to spring. 6. 
Zimri, and Ethan, and Heman, and Carcol, and Dara 
—these five are here stated to be the sons of Zerah, i, e., of 
Ezra, whence they were called Ezrahites, (1 Kings 4.31.) 
_ In that passage they are called “tthe sons of Mahol,” 
which, however, is to be taken not as a proper name, but 
appellatively for ‘‘sons of music, dancing,” &c. The tra- 
ditional fame of their great sagacity and acquirements 
had descended to the time of Solomon, and formed a 
standard of comparison for showing the superior wisdom 
ofthat monarch. Jewish writers say that they were looked 
up to as prophets by their countrymen during the abode 
in Egypt. 7. the sons of Carmi—He was the son of 
Zimri, or Zabdi, as he is called, (Joshua 7.1.) Achar—or 
Achan, (Joshua 7,1.) This variety in the form of the 
name is with great propriety used here, since Achar 
means ‘ troubler.” 

13-17. CHILDREN OF JESSE. 15. David the seventh— 
As it appears (1 Samuel 16. 10; 17,12) that Jesse had eight 
sons, the presumption is from Dayid being mentioned 
here as the seventh son of his father, that one of them 
had died at an early age, without leaving issue. 17. 
Jether the Ishmaelite—(cf. 2 Samuel 17.25), In that pas- 
sage he is called Ithra an Israelite; and there seems no 
reason why, in the early days of David, any one should 
be specially distinguished as an Israelite. The presump- 
tion is in favour of the reading followed by the Sept., 
which calls him “Jetra the Jezreelite.”’ The circum- 
stance of his settling in another tribe, or of a woman 
marrying out of her own tribe, was sufficiently rare and 
singular to call for the statement that Abigail was mar- 
ried toa man of Jezreel. 

18-55. PosSTERITY OF CALEB, 18. Caleb the son of Hez- 
ron—The notices concerning this person appear confused 
in our-version. In v.19 he is said to be the father of Hur, 
whereas in v, 50 he is ealled “the son of Hur.” The words 
in this latter passage have been transposed in the copying, 
and should be read thus, ‘‘Hur the son of Caleb,” begat 
children of Azubsh his wife, and of Jerioth—the 
former was his spouse, while Jerloth seems to have been 
a secondary wife, and the mother of the children whose 
names are here given, On the death of his principal wife, 
he married Ephrath,and by herhad Hur, 21. of Hezron 
-.. daughter of Machir, father of Gilead—i, e., chief 
of that town, which with the lands adjacent was no doubt 
the property of Machir, who was so desirous of a male 
heir. He was grandson of Joseph, The wife of Machir 
was of the tribe of Manasseh, (Numbers 26,29.) 22. Jair, 
who had three and twenty cities in the land of Gilead 
—As the son of Segub and the grandson of Hezron, he was 
of the tribe of Judah; but from his maternal descent he is 
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called (Numbers 32.41; Deuteronomy 3. 14) “the son of 
Manasseh.” This designation implies that his inher- 
itance lay in that tribe in right of his grandmother; 
in other words, because his maternal and adopting 
great-grandfather was Machir the son of Manasseh; and 
Jair, inheriting his property, was his lineal representa- 
tive; and accordingly this is expressly stated to be the 
case ; for the village group of “* Havoth-Jair’’ was awarded 
to him in that tribe, in consequence of his valiant and 
patriotic exploits. This arrangement, however, took 
place previous to the law (Nuinbers 36.), by which it was 
enacted that heiresses were to marry in their own tribe. 
But this instance of Jair shows that in the case of a man 
obtaining an inheritance in another tribe it required 
him to become thoroughly incorporated with it as a 
representative of the family through which the inherit- 
ance was reccived. He had been adopted into Manasseh, 
and it would never have been imagined that he was 
other than “a son of Manasseh’”’ naturally, had not this 
passage given information supplementary to that of the 
passage in Numbers. 23. he took—rather “he had 
taken.” This statement is accounting for his acquisi-_ 
tion of so large a territory; he got it by right of conquest 
from the former possessors. Kenath—this place, along 
with its group of surrounding villages, was gained by 
Nobah, one of Jair’s officers sent by him to capture it 
(Numbers 32.1, 2). all these belonged to the sons of 
Machir—In their number Jair is included as having com- 
pletely identified himself by his marriage and residence 
in Gilead with the tribe of Manasseh. 24. Caleb-ephratah 
—so called from uniting the names of husband and wife 
(v. 19), and supposed to be the same as was afterwards 
ealled Bethlehem-ephratah, Ashur, the father of Tekoa 
—(2 Samuel 14, 2-4). He is called the father, either from 
his being the first founder, or perhaps the ruler, of the 
city. 34. Sheshan had no sons, but daughters—either 
he had no sons alive at his death, or his family consisted 
wholly of daughters, of whom Ahlai (v. 31) was one, she 
being specially mentioned on account of the domestic re- 
lations about to be noticed. 35. Sheshan gave his 
daughter to Jarha his servant to wife—The adoption 
and marriage of a foreign slave in the family where he is 
serving, is far from being a rare or extraordinary occur- 
rence in Eastern countries. It is thought, however, by 
some to have been a connection not sanctioned by the 


-law of Moses. [MICITAELIS.] But this is not a well- 


founded objection, as the history of the Jews furnishes 
not a few examples of foreign proselytes in the same 
manner obtaining an inheritance in Israel; and doubt- 
less Jarha had previously embraced the Jewish faith in 
place of the grovelling fdolatries of his native Egypt. 
In such a case, therefore, there could be no legal diffi- 
culty. Being a foreign slave, he had no inheritancein a 
different tribe to injure by this connection; while his 
marriage with Sheshan’s daughter led to his adoption 
into the tribe of Judah, as well as his becoming heir of 
the family property. 42. the sons of Caleb—(cf, v. 18, 25.) 
The sons here noticed were the fruit of his union with a 
third wife. 55. the families of the scribes—cither civil 
or ecclesiastical officers of the Kenite origin, who are 
here classed with the tribe of Judah, not as being de- 
scended from it, but as dwelling within its territory, and 
in a measure incorporated with its people. Jabez—a 
place in Judah (ch, 4,9), Kemnites that came of Hemath 
—who settled In Judah, and were thus distinguished from 
another division of the Kenite clan which dwelt in Mas 
nasseh (Judges 4, 11), , 28 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-9, Sons or DAVID. 1-3. Now these were the 
sons of David which were born unto him in Hebron 
—It is of consequence for the proper understanding ef 
events in the domestic history of David, to bear in mind 
the place and time of his sons’ birth, The eldest son, born 
after his father’s accession to the sovereign authority, is 
according to Eastern notions, the proper heir to the 
throne, And hence the natural aspirations of ambition 
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David's Line, to Zedekiah. 


in Amnon, who was long unaware of the alienation of the 


crown,and could not be easily reconciled to the claims of 
a younger brother being placed above his own ‘see on 2 
Samuel 3.1-5). 3. Eglah his wife—Supposed to be an- 
other name of Michal, who, though she had no son after 
her mockery of David for dancing before the ark, might 
have had one previous to that time. She has the title of 
wife appended to her name, because she was his proper 
wife; and the mention of her name last, probably arose 
from the circumstance that, having been withdrawn from 
David and married to another husband, but afterwards 
restored, she had in reality become the last of his wives. 
5. four, of Bath-shua the daughter of Ammiel—Or 
Bath-sheba (2 Samuel 11, 3), and there her father is called 
Eliam. Of course Solomon was not her “only son,” but 
he is called so (Proverbs 4. 3) from the distinguished affec- 
tion of which he was the object, and though the eldest, is 
named the last of Bath-sheba’s children. 6. Elishama 
and Eliphelet—Two sons of the same name are twice 
mentioned (v. 8). They were the children of different 
mothers, and had probably some title or epithet appended 
by which the one was distinguished from the other. Or, 
it might be, that the former two were dead, and their 
names were given to sons afterwards born to preserve 
their memories. 8. mime—The number of David’s sons 
born after his removal to Jerusalem, was eleven (2 Sam- 
uel 5. 14), but only nine are mentioned here: two of them 
being omitted, either in consequence of their early deaths, 
or of their leaving no issue, 

10-16. His LINE TO ZEDEKIAH. 10. Solomon’s son 
was Rehoboam, &c.—David’s line is here drawn down 
to the captivity, through a succession of good and bad, 
but still influential and celebrated, monarchs. It has 
rarely happened that a crown has been transmitted from 
father to son, in lineal descent, for seventeen reigns, But 
this was the promised reward of David's piety. There is, 
indeed, observable some vacillation towards the close of 
this period—the crown passing from one brother to an- 
other, and even from uncle to nephew—a sure sign of dis- 
orderly timesand a disjointed government. 15, Zedekiah 
—is called the son of Josiah (cf. Jeremiah 1.3; 37. 1), but (2 
Chronicles 36,19) he is described as the brother of Jehoi- 
achin, who was the son of Jehoiakim, and consequently 
the grandson of Josiah, Words expressive of affinity or 
relationship are used with great latitude in the Hebrew. 
Shallum—No king of this name is mentioned in the his- 
tory of Josiah’s sons (2 Kings chaps, 23. and 14,), but there is 
@ notice of Shallum the son of Josiah (Jeremiah 22. 11), 
who reigned in the stead of his father, and who is gener- 
ally supposed to be Jehoahaz, a younger son, here called 
the fourth, of Josiah. 

17-24. SUCCESSORS OF JECONIAH. 17. the sons of Jeco- 
niah, Assir—Rather, “ Jeconiah the prisoner, or captive.” 
This record of his condition was added to show that Sala- 
thiel was born during the captivity in Babylon (cf. Mat- 
thew 1. 12), Jeconiah was written childless (Jeremiah 
22. 30), a prediction which (as the words that follow ex- 
plain) meant that this unfortunate monarch should have 
no son succeeding him on the throne, 18. Malchiram 
also—As far as Jeconiah, everything is plain; but there 
is reason to suspect that the text in the subsequent 
verses has been dislocated and disarranged, The object 
of the sacred historian is to trace the royal line through 
Zerubbabel, yet, according to the present reading, the 
genealogical stem cannot be drawn from Jeconlah down- 
wards, The following arrangement of the text is given 
as removing all difficulties. [DAVviDson’s HERM,] (v, 17.) 
And the sons of Jeconiah the captive, Salathiel (Sheal- 
tiel, Ezra 3,2; Nehemiah 12,1; Haggal 1. 12,14; 2, 2) his 
son; v.18, And the sons of Salathiel; Zerubbabel and 
Shimei; and the sons of Zerubbabel; Meshullam, Hana- 
niah, and Shelomith their sister, v.19. And Hashubah, 
and Ohel, and Berechiah, and Hasadiah, Jushab-hezed, 
v.20. And Malchiram, and Rephaiah, and Shenazar, 
Jecamiah, Hoshama, and Nedablah, v.21, The sons of 
Hananiah; Pelatiah and Jesaiah ; the sons of Rephaiah; 
his son Arnan, his son Obadiah, his son Shecaniah, 


1 CHRONICLES IV. 
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Of Jabez, and his Prayer. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-8. POSTERITY OF JUDAH BY CALEB THE SON OF 
Hour. 1. The sons of Judah—i, e., the descendants—for 
with the exception of Pharez, none of those here noticed 
were his immediate sons.. Indeed, the others are men- 
tioned solely to introduce the name of Shobal, whose ge- 
nealogy the historian intended to trace (ch. 2. 52). 

9-20. Or JABEZ, AND HIS PRAYER. 9. Jabez— was, as 
many think, the son of Coz, or Kenaz, and is here eulo- 
gized for his sincere and fervent piety, as well, perhaps, 
as for some public and patriotic works which he per- 
formed. The Jewish writers affirm that he was an emi- 
nent doctor in the law, whose reputation drew so many 
scribes around him that a town was called by his name 
(ch, 2.55); and to the piety of his character this passage 
bears ample testimony. The memory of the critical cir- 
cumstanges which marked his birth was perpetuated in 
his name (cf, Genesis 35.15); and yet, in the development 
of his high talents, or distinguished worth in after-life, 
his mother must have found a satisfaction and delight 
that amply compensated for all her early trials. The 
prayer of his which is here recorded, and which, like 
Jacob's, is in the form of a vow (Genesis 28. 20), seems to 
have been uttered when he was entering on an important 
or critical service, for the successful execution of which 
he placed confidence neither on his own nor his people’s 
prowess, but looked anxiously for the aid and blessing of 
God. The enterprise.was in all probability the expulsion 
of the Canaanites from the territory he occupied, and as 
this was a war of extermination, which God himself had 
commanded, Fis blessing could be the more reasonably _ 
asked and expected in preserving them from all the evils 
to which the undertaking might expose him. In the 
words, “that it may not grieve me,’’ and which might be 
more literally rendered, “that I may have no more sor- 
row,” there is an allusion to the meaning of his name— 
Jabez—signifying grief; and the import of this petition is, 
Let me not experience the grief which my name implies, 
and which my sins may well produce. God granted him 
that which he requested— Whatever was the kind of 
undertaking which roused his anxieties, Jabez enjoyed a 
remarkable degree of prosperity, and God, in his instance, 
proved that He was not only the hearer, but the answerer 
of prayer. 13. the sons of Kenaz—the grandfather of 
Caleb, who from that relationship is called a Kenezite 
(Numbers 82. 12), 14. Joab, the father of the valley of 
Carashim—lii., the father of the inhabitants of the valley 
—the valley of craftsmen, as the word denotes. They 
dwelt together, according to a custorn which, independ- 
ently of any law, extensively prevails in Eastern coun- 
tries for persons of the same trade to inhabit the same 
street or the same quarter, and to follow the same occu- 
pation from father to son, through many generations, 
Their occupation was probably that of carpenters, and the 
valley where they lived seems to have been in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem (Nehemiah 11.35). 37. 18, she 
bare Miriam—lIt is difficult, as the verses.stand at pres- 
ent, to see who is meant. The following readjustment 
of the text clears away the obscurity: “These are the sons 
of Bithiah the daughter of Pharaoh, which Mered took, 
and she bare Miriam, &c., and his wife Jehudijah bare 
Jezreel,” &e, Jehudijah—the Jewess, to distinguish her 
from his other wife, who was an Egyptian, This passage 
records a very interesting fact—the marriage of an Egyp- 
tian princess to a descendant of Caleb, The marriage must 
have taken place in the wilderness, The barriers of a dif- 
ferent national language and national religion kept the 
Hebrews separate from the Egyptians; but they did not 
wholly prevent intimacies, and even occasional inter- 
marriages between private Individuals of the two nationa, 
Ere such unions, however, could be sanctioned, the Egyp- 
tian party must have renounced idolatry, and this daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, as appears from her name, had become & 
convert to the worship of the God of Israel. 

21-23, PosTERITY OF SHELAH. 21. Laadah,., the 
father of the house of them that wrought fine linen— 
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Posterity of Simevn and of Reuben. 


Here, again, is another incidental evidence that in very 
early times certain trades were followed by particular fam- 
ilies among the Hebrews, apparently in hereditary succes- 
sion. Their knowledge of the art of linen manufacture had 
been, most probably, acquired in Egypt, where the duty of 
bringing up families to the occupations of their forefathers 
‘was a compulsory obligation, whereas in Israel, as in 
many parts of Asia to this day, it was optional, though 
common, 22, 23. had the dominion in Moab, and 
Jashubi-lehem—“And these are ancient things;” seems 
a strange rendering of a proper name; and, besides, con- 
veys a meaning that has no bearing on the record. The 
improved following translation has been suggested: ‘‘So- 
journed in Moab, but returned to Bethlehem and Adab- 
erim-athekim. These and the inhabitants of Netaimand 
Gedera were potters employed by the king in his own 
work.” Gedera or Gederoth, and Netaim, belonged to the 
tribe of Judah, and lay on the south-east borger of the 
Philistines’ territory (Joshua 15,36; 2 Chronicles 28. 18), 

2-43. Or SimrEon, 24. The sons of Simeon—They are 
classed along with those of Judah, as their possession was 
partly taken out of the extensive territory of the latter 
(Joshua 19,1). The difference in several particulars of the 
genealogy given here from that given in other passages is 
occasioned by some of the persons mentioned having 
more than one name, 27. his brethren hed not many 
children —(see on Number§ 1. 22; 26.14), 31-43. These 
were their cities unto the reigm of David—In conse- 
quence of the sloth or cowardice of. the Simeonites, some 
of the cities within their allotted territory were only nom- 
inally theirs; but were never taken from the Philistines 
until David's time, when, the Simeonites having forfeited 
all claim to them, he assigned them to his own tribe of 
Judah (1 Samuel 27.6), 38, 39. increased greatly, and 
they went to the entrance of Gedor—Simeon having 
only a part of the land of Judah, they were forced to seek 
accommodation elsewhere; but their establishment in the 
new and fertile pastures of Gederah was soon broken up, 
for, being attacked by a band of nomad plunderers, they 
were driven from place to place till some of them effected 
by force a settlement on Mount Seir, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-10. TH LINE OF REUBEN. 1. Now the sons of 
Reuben—In proceeding to give this genealogy, the sacred 
historian states, in a parenthesis (v. 1,2), the reason why 
it was not placed first,as Reuben was the eldest son of 
Jacob, The birth-right, which by a foul crime he had for- 
feited, implied not only dominion, but a double portion 
(Deuteronomy 21, 17), and both of these were transferred to 
Joseph, whose two sons having been adopted as the chil- 
dren of Jacob (Genesis 48. 5), received each an allotted por- 
tion, as forming two distinct tribes in Israel. Joseph 
then was entitled to the precedency; and yet, as his pos- 
terity was not mentioned first, the sacred historian judged 
it necessary to explain that “ the genealogy was not to be 
reckoned after the birth-right,” but with a reference toa 
superior honour and privilege that had been conferred on 
Judah—not the man, but the tribe, whereby it was in- 
vested with the pre-eminence over all the other tribes, 
and out of it was to spring David with his royal lineage, 
and especially the great Messiah (Hebrews 7.14). These 
were the two reasons why, in the order of enumeration, 
the genealogy of Judah is introduced before that of Reu- 
ben, 9. Eastward he inhabited unto the entering in 
of the wilderness from the river Euphrates—The set- 
tlement was on the east of Jordan, and the history of this 
tribe, which never took any part in the public affairs or 
movements of the nation, is comprised in “ the multipli- 
cation of their cattle in the land of Gilead,’’ in their 
wars with the Bedouin sons of Hagar, and in the simple 
labours of pastoral life. They had the right of pasture 
over an extensive mountain range—the great wilderness 
of Kedemoth (Deuteronomy 2. 26) and the Euphrates being 
a security against their enemies, 

11-26. THE LINEOF Gab. 11-15, the children of Gad 
dwelt over against them—the gepealogy of the Gadites 
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and the half-tribe of Manasseli (v. 24) is given along with 
that of the Reubenites, as these three were associated in @ 
separate colony. 16. Sharon—The term Sharon was ap- 
plied as descriptive of any place of extraordinary beauty 
and productiveness, There were three places in Palestine 
so called. This Sharon lay east of the Jordan. upon 
their borders—i. e., of Gilead and Bashan: Gilead proper, 
or at least the largest part, belonged to the Reubenites; 
and Bashan, the greatest portion of it, belonged to the 
Manassites, The Gadites occupied an intermediate settle- 
ment on the land which lay upon their borders, 17. All 
these were reckoned in the days of Jotham—his long 
reign and freedom from foreign wars, as well as intestine 
troubles, were favourable for taking a census of the peo- 
ple. and in the days of Jeroboam—the second of that 
name, 18-22. Hagarites—or Hagarenes, originally syn- 
onymous with Ishmaelites, but afterwards applied to a 
particular tribe of the Arabs (ef. Psalm 83. 6), Jetuxr—his 
descendants were called Itureans, and the country Auran- 
itis, from Hauran, its chief city. These, who were skilled 
in archery, were invaded in the time of Joshua by a con- 
federate army of the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and half Ma- 
nassch, who, probably incensed by the frequent.raids of 
those marauding neighbours, took reprisals insmen and 
cattle, dispossessed almost the whole of the original in- 
habitants, and colonized the district themselves. Divine 
Providence favoured, in a remarkable manner, the He- 
brew army in this just war. 26. the God of Israci stirred 
up the spirit of Pul—the Phal-luka of the Ninevite mon- 
uments (see on 2 Kings 15,19), and the spirit ef Tiglath< 
pileser—the son of the former. By them the transjordanie 
tribes, including the other half of Manasseh, settled in 
Galilee, were removed to Upper Media. This was the first 
captivity (2 Kings 15, 29). 


CHAPTER .VI. 


Ver. 148. LINE OF THE Priests, 5. Uzzi—Itis supposed 
that, in his days, the high priesthood was, for unrecorded 
reasons, transferred from Eleazar’s family to Ithamar’s, 
in which it continued for several generations. 10. he it 
is that executed the priest’s office in the temple that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem—It is doubtful whether the 
person m favour of whom this testimony is borne be Jo- 
hanan or Azariah, If the former, he is the same as Je- 
hoiada, who rendered important publi¢e services (2 Kings 
11); if the latter, it refers to the worthy and independent 
part he acted in resisting the unwarrantable encroach- 
ments of Uzziah (2 Chronicles 26. 17), im the temple that 
Solomon built—lescribed in this particular manner to 
distinguish it from the second temple, which was in ex- 
istence at the time when this history was written. 14 
Azariah begat Seraiah—He filled the supreme pontifical 
office at the destruction of Jerusalem, and, along with his 
deputy and others, was executed by Nebuchadnezzar’s or- 
ders at Riblah (2 Kings 25. 18,21), The line of high priests, 
under the first temple, which from Zadok amounted to 
twelve, terminated with him. 16-48. The sons of Levi; 
Gershom, &c.—This repetition (see v.1) is made, as the 
historian here begins to trace the genealogy of the Leviti- 
cal families who were not priests. The list is a long one, 
comprising the chiefs or heads of their several families 
until David’s reign, who made a new and different classi- 
fication of them by courses. 20. Zimmah his son—His 
grandson (v, 42), 24. Uriel—or Zephaniah (v, 36). 27. 
Elkanah—The father of the prophet Samuel (1 Samuel 
1,1), 28. the sons of Samuel—Are here named Vashni 
and Abiah. The first-born is called (1 Samuel 8, 2) Joel; 
and this name is given to him in v. 33 of this chapter. It 
is now generally thought by the best critics that, through 
an error of the copyists,an omission has been made of 
the eldest son’s name, and that Vashni, which is not the 
name of a person, merely signifies ‘‘and the second.” 
This critical emendation of the text makes all clear, as 
well as consistent with other passages relating to the 
family of Samuel. 32. in the house of the Lord—i, ¢., in 
the tent which David had erected for receiving the ark 
after it was removed from the house of Ohed-edom. This 
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was a considerable time before the temple was built. they 
waited on their office according to their order—Which 
David, doubtless by the direction of the Holy Spirit, had 
institute for the better regulation of Divine worship. 33. 
Shemuel—i. ¢., Samuel. This is the exact representation. 
of the Hebrew name. 39. his brether Asaph—They were 
brothers naturally, both being descended from Leyi, as 
well as officially, both being of the Levitical order. 42. 
Ethan—Or Jeduthun (ch. 9,16; 2 Chronicles 35,15). 48. 
their brethren also, the Levites, were appointed unto 
all manner of service—Those of them who were endowed 
with musical tastes and talents were employed in various 
other departments of the temple service. 3 
49-3]. OFFICE OF AARON AND HisSons. 49. But Aaron 
and his sons offered, &¢c.—The office and duties of the 
high priests having been already described, the names of 
those who successively filled that important office are re- 


_corded. 60. thirteen cities—No more than eleven are 


named here; but two additional ones are mentioned 
(Joshua 21. 16,17), which makes up the thirteen, 61. unto 
the sons of Kohath which were left—i. e., in addition 
to the priests belonging to the same family and tribe of 
Levi. ‘by lot ten cities—(Joshua 21. 26.) The sacred his- 
torian gives an explanation (v. 66). Eight of these are 
mentioned, but only two of them are taken out of the 
half tribe of Manasseh (v. 70); the names of the other two 
are given (Joshua 21. 21), where full and detailed notices 
of these arrangements may be found. 62. unto the sons 
of Gershom—Supply “the children of Israel gave.” 67. 
they gave unto them of the cities of refuge—The names 
of the cities given here are considerably different from 
those applied to them (Joshua 21. 14), In the lapse of cen- 
turies, and from the revolutions of society, changes might 
have been expected to take place in the form or dialectic 
pronunciation of the names of those cities; and this will 
sufficiently account for the variations that are found in 
the lists as enumerated here and in an earlier book. As 
to these cities themselves, that were assigned to the Le- 
vites, they were widely remote and separated—partly in 
fulfilment of Jacob’s prophecy (Genesis 49.7), and partly 
that the various districts of the country might obtain a 
competent supply of teachers who might instruct the peo- 
ple in the knowledge, and animate them to the obser- 
vance of a law which had soimportant a bearing on the 
promotion both of their private happiness and their na- 
tional prosperity. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-5. Sons or IssaAcHAR. 1. Jashub—Or Job (Gen- 
esis 46. 13). 2. whose number was in the days of David 
two and twenty thousand and six hundred—Although 
a@ census was taken in the reign of David by order of that 
monarch, it is not certain that the sacred historian had it 
in his eye, since we find here the tribe of Benjamin enu- 
merated, which was not taken in David’s time; and there 
are other points of dissimilarity. 3. five; allof them 
chief men—F our only are mentioned; so that as they are 
stated to be five,in this number the father, Izrahiah, 
must be considered as included, otherwise one of the 
names must have dropped out of the text. They were 
each at the head of a numerous and influential division 
of their tribe. 5. fourscore and seven thousand—Ex- 
clusive of the 58,600 men which the Tola branch had pro- 
duced (v. 24), so that in the days of David the tribe would 
have contained a population of 45,600, This large increase 
was owing to the practice of polygamy,as well as the 
fruitfulness of the women. A plurality of wives, though 
tolerated among the Hebrews, was confined chiefly to the 
great and wealthy; but it seems to have been generally 
esteemed a privilege by the tribe of Issachar, “for they 
had many wives and sons.” 

6-12. Or BENJAMIN. 6. The sons of Benjamin—Ten 
are reckoned (Genesis 46. 21), but only five (ch. 8, 1; Num- 
bers 26.38). Perhaps five of them were distinguished as 
chiefs of illustrious families, but two having fallen in the 
bloody wars waged against Benjamin (Judges 20. 46), there 
remained only three branches of this tribe,and these 


Of Naphtali and of Manasseh.’ 


only are enumerated. Jediael—Or Asbel (Genesis 46. 21); 
7. the sons of Bela—Each of them was chief or leader of 
the family to which he belonged. In an earlier period 
seven great families of Benjamin are mentioned (Num- 
bers 26. 38), five of them being headed by these five sons 
of Benjamin, and two descended from Bela. Here five 
families of Bela are specified, whence we are led to con- 
clude that time or the ravages of war had greatly changed 
the condition of Benjamin, or that the five families of 
Bela were subordinate to the other great divisions that 
sprang directly from the five sons of the patriarch, 12. 
Shuppim also, and Huppim—tThey are called (Genesis 
46.21) Muppim and Huppim, and (Numbers 26. 39) Hu- 
pham and Shupham; they were the children of Ir, or Iri 
(v.7). and Hushim, the sons (son) of Aher—Aher signi- 
fies “another,” and some eminent critics, taking Aher as 
a@ common noun, render the passage thus, “and Hushim, 
another son.” Shuppim, Muppim and Hushim are plural 
words, and therefore denote not individuals, but the 
heads of their respective families; and as they were not 
comprised in the above enumeration (v. 7, 9) they are in- 
serted here in the form of an appendix. Some render the 
passage, ‘‘Hushim, the son of another,’ i. e., tribe or 
family : the name occurs among the sons of Dan (Genesis 
46. 23), and it is a presumption in favour of this being the 
true rendering, that after having recorded the genealogy 
of Naphtali (v. 18) the sacred historian adds, “the sons of 
Bilhah, the handmaid, who was the mother of Dan and 
Naphtali.” We naturally expect, therefore, that these 
two will be noticed together, but Dan is not mentioned at 
all, if not in this passage. _ 

13. OF NAPHTALI, 13. Shallum—Or Shillem (Genesis 
46. 24). sons of Bilhah—as Dan and Naphtali were. her 
sons, Hushim, as well as these enumerated in v. 13, were 
her grandsons. 

1440. OF MANASSEH. 14. The sons of Manasseh—or 
descendants; for Ashriel was a grandson, and Zelophehad 
was a generation farther removed in descent (Numbers 26, 
83). The text, as it stands, is so confused and complicated 
that it is exceedingly difficult to trace the genealogical 
thread, and a great variety of conjectures have been made 
with a view to clear away the obscurity. The passage 
should probably be rendered thus: “‘Thesons of Manasseh 
were Ashriel, whom his Syrian concubine bare to him, 
and Machir, the father of Gilead (whom his wife bare to 
him), Machir took for a wife Maachah, sister to Huppim 
and Shuppim.” 21. whom the men of Gath slew, &c.— 
This interesting little episode gives us a glimpse of the 
state of Hebrew society in Egypt; for the occurrence nar- 
rated seems to have taken place before the Israelites left 
that country. The patriarch Ephraim was then alive, 
though he must have arrived at a very advanced age; 
and the Hebrew people, at all events those of them who 
were his descendants, still retained their pastoral charac- 
ter. It was in perfect consistency with the ideas and 
habits of Oriental shepherds that they should have made 
a raid on the neighbouring tribe of the Philistines for the 
purpose of plundering their flocks, for nothing is more 
common among them than hostile incursions on the in- 
habitants of towns, or on other nomad tribes with whom 
they have no league of amity. But a different view of the 
incident is brought out, if, instead of “because,” we 
render the Hebrew particle “when” they came down to 
take their cattle, for the tenor of the context leads rather 
to the conclusion that “‘the men of Gath” were the ag- 
gressors, who, making a sudden foray on the Ephraimite 
flocks, killed the shepherds including several of the sons 
of Ephraim. The calamity*spread a deep gloom around 
the tent of their aged father, and was the occasion of his 
receiving visits of condolence from his distant relatives, 
according to the custom of the East, which is remarkably 
exemplified in the history of Job (Job 2, 11; cf. John 11. 19). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-82. Sons AND CHIEF MEN OF BENJAMIN. 1. Now 
Benjamin begat, &c.—This chapter contains some sup- 
plementary particulars in addition to what has been 
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already said regarding the tribe of Benjamin (ch. 7. 6). 
The names of many of the persons mentioned are differ- 
ent from those given by Moses—a diversity which may be 
accounted for in part on grounds formerly stated, viz., 
either that the persons had more than one name, or that 
the word “‘sons” is used in a loose sense for grandsons or 
descendants. But there are other circumstances to be 
taken into account in considering the details of this 
chapter, viz., first, that the genealogies of the Benjamites 
were disordered or destroyed by the almost total extermi- 
nation of this tribe (Judges 20.); secondly, that a great 
number of Benjamites, born in Assyria, are mentioned 
here, who returned from the long captivity in Babylon, 
and established themselves—some in Jerusalem, others in 
different parts of Judea. There were more returned from 
Babylon of the families belonging to this tribe than to 
any other except Judah; and hence many strange names 
are here introduced; some of which will be found in the 
list of the restored exiles (cf. Ezra 2). 6. these are the 
sons of Ehud—Most probably the judge of Israel (Judges 
8. 15). His descendants, who had at first been established 
in Geba in Benjamin, emigrated in a body under the di- 
rection of Gera (v. 7) to Manahath, where their increased 
numbers would find more ample atecommodation. Mana- 
hath was within the territory of Judah. 8. Shaharaim 
begat children in the country of Moab—He had proba- 
bly been driven to take refuge in that foreign land on 
the same calamitous occasion that forced Elimelech to 
emigrate thither (Ruth 1. 1). But, destitute of natural 
affection, he forsook or divorced his two wives, and in the 
land of his sojourn married a third, by whom he had 
several sons. But there is another explanation given of the 
conduct of this Benjamite polygamist. His children by 
Hushim are mentioned (v. 11), while his other wife is un- 
noticed. Hence it has been thought probable that it is 
Baara who is mentioned under the name of Hodesh, so 
called because her husband, after long desertion, returned 
and cohabited with her as before. 28. These dwelt in 
Jerusalem—The ordinary and stated inhabitants of Jeru- 
salem were Judahites, Benjamites, and Levites. But at 
the time referred to here, the chiefs or heads of the prin- 
cipal families who are enumerated (v. 14-27) established 
themselves in the city after their return from the captivity. 

38-40. STocK OF SAUL AND JONATHAN. 33, Ner begat 
Kish—The father of Ner, though not mentioned here, is 
stated (ch. 9. 85) to have been Jehiel. Moreover, the 
father of Kish is said (1 Samuel 9.1) to have been Abiel, 
the son of Zeror, whence it would seem that Abiel and 
Nel were names of the same person. Abinadab — the 
same as Ishui (1 Samuel 14. 49). Esh-baal—that is, Ish- 
bosheth, 34. Merib-baal—that is, Mephibosheth. 36. 
Jehoada—or Jara (ch. 9.42). 40. mighty men of valour, 
archers—(see on Judges 20. 16), Great strength as well as 
skill was requisite in ancient archery, as the bow, which 
was of steel, was bent by treading with the feet, and 
pulling the string with both hands. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-26. ORIGINAL REGISTERS OF ISRAEL AND JUDAH’S 
GENEALOGIES, 1. all Israel were reckoned by genealo- 
gies—From the beginning of the Hebrew nation, public 
records were kept, containing a registration of the name 
of every individual, as well as the tribe and family to 
which he belonged. ‘‘The book of the kings of Israel and 
Judah” does not refer to the two canonical books that are 
known in Scripture by that name, but to authenticated 
copies of those registers, placé@ under the official care of 
the sovereigns; andasagreat number of the Israelites (v. 3) 
took refuge in Judah during the invasion of Shalmaneser, 
they carried the public records along with them. The 
genealogies given in the preceding chapters were drawn 
from the public records in the archives both of Israel and 
Judah; and those given in this chapter relate to the pe- 
riod subsequent to the restoration; whence it appears (ef. 
ch, 3, 17-24) that the genealogical registers were kept during 
the captivity in Babylon. These genealogical tables, then, 
are of the highest authority for truth and correctness, the 
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earlier portion being extracted from the authenticated 
records of the nation; and as to those which belong to the 
time of the captivity, they were drawn up by a contem- 
porary writer, who, besides enjoying the best sources of 
information, and being of the strictest integrity, was 
guided and preserved from all error by Divine inspiration. 
2. the first inhabitants that dwelt in their possessions: 
—This chapter relates wholly to the first returned exiles, 
Almost aJl the names recur in Nehemiah (chap. 11.), al- 
though there are differences which will be explained there, 
The same division of the people into four classes was con- 
tinued after, as before the captivity, viz., the priests, Le- 
vites, natives who now were called by the common name 
of Israelites and Nethinims (Joshua 9, 27; Ezra 2. 43; 8. 20). 
When the historian speaks of ‘the first inhabitants that 
dwelt in their possessions,” he implies that there were 
others who afterwards returned and settled in possessions 
not occupied by the first. Accordingly, we read of a great ~ 
number returning successively under Ezra, Nehemiah, 
and at a later period. And some of those who returned 
to the ancient inheritance of their fathers, had lived be- 
fore the time of the captivity (Ezra 3.12; Haggai 2. 4, 10), 
18. the king’s gate—The king had a gate from his palace 
into the temple (2 Kings 16.18), which doubtless was kept 
constantly closed except for the monarch’s use; and al- 
though there was no king in Israel on the return from the 
captivity, yet the old ceremonial was kept up, probably 
in the hope that the sceptre would, ere long, be restored to 
the house of David. It is an honour by which Eastern 
kings are distinguished, to have a gate exclusively de- 
voted to their own special use, and which is kept con- 
stantly closed, except when he goes out or returns (Eze- 
kiel 44,2), There being no king then in Israel, this gate 
would be always shut. 


. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-7. SAUL’S OVERTHROW AND DEATH. 1. Now the 
Philistines fought against Israel—The details of this 
chapter have no relation to the preceding genealogies, and 
seem to be inserted solely to introduce the narrative of 
David’s elevation to the throne of the whole kingdom, 
The parallel between the books of Samuel and Chronicles 
commences with this chapter, which relates the issue of 
the fatal battle of Gilboa almost in the very same words as 
1Samuel3l, 3. the battle went sore against Saul; and 
the archers hit him, and he was wounded—The Heb, 
words may be thus rendered : The archers found (attacked) 
him, and he feared the archers, He was not wounded, at 
least dangerously, when he resolved on committing sui- 
cidé. The deed was the effect of sudden terror and over- 
whelming depression of spirits. [CALMET.] 4. his ar- 
mour-bearer would not; for he was sore afraid—He 
was, of course, placed in the same perilous condition as 
Saul. Butit is probable that the feelings that restrained 
him from complying with Saul’s wish were a profound 
respect for royalty, mingled with apprehension of the 
shock which suchacatastrophe would give to the national 
feelings and interests. 6. Saul died, and his three sons, 
and all his house—His sons and courtiers who were here 
engaged in the battle. But it appears that Ish-bosheth 
and Mephibosheth were kept at Gibeah on account of 
their youth, 

8-14. THE PHILISTINES TRIUMPH OVER Him. 10. put 
his armour in the house of their gods—It was common 
among the heathen to vow to a national or favourite deity, 
that, in the event of a victory, the armour of the enemy’s 
king, or of Some eminent leader, should be dedicated to 
him as an offering of gratitude. Such trophies were usu- 
ally suspended on the pillars of thetemple. fastened his 
head in the temple of Dagon— While the trunk or head- 
less corpse was affixed to the wall of Beth-shan (1 Samuel” 
31. 10), 13. Saul died for his transgression which he 
committed against the Lord—In having spared the king 
of the Amalekites, and taken the flocks of the people as 
spoils, as well as in having consulted a pythoness, Both 
of these acts were great sins—the first as a violation of 
God’s express and positive command, and the second aa 






A Catalogue of David's Worthies. 


contrary to a well-known statute of the kingdom (Leviti- 
cus 19.31). 14. And inquired not of the Lord—He had 
done so in form (1 Samuel 28, 6), but not in the spirit of a 
humble penitent, nor with the believing confidence of a 
sincere worshipper. His inquiry was, in fact, a mere 
mockery, and his total want of all right religious impres- 
sions was manifested by his rushing from God to a 
wretched impostor in the service of the devil 


CHAPTER XI. 


+ Ver, 1-3. DAvip MADEKING. 1. Themall Isracl gath- 
ered themselves to David unto Hebron—This event 
happened on the death of Ish-bosheth (see on 2 Samuel 5. 
1-8). The convention of the estates of the kingdom, the 
‘public and solemn homage of the representatives of the 
people, and the repeated anointing of the new king in 
their presence and by their direction, seem to have been 
necessary to the general acknowledgment of the sovereign 
on the part of the nation (cf. 1 Samuel 11. 15), 

4-9. HE WINS THE CASTLE OF ZION FROM THE JEBUSITES 
BY JOAB’s VALoUR. 4. David andall Israel went to... 
Jebus—see on 2 Samuel 5. 6-13). 8. Joab repaired the 
rest of the city—David built a new town to the north of 
the old one on Mount Zion; but Joab was charged with a 
commission to restore the part that had been occupied by 
the ancient Jebus, to repair the breaches made during the 
siege, to rebuild the houses which had been demolished, 
or burned in the sacking of the town, and to preserve all 
that had escaped the violence of the soldiery. This work 
of reconstruction is not noticed elsewhere. (CALMET.] 

1047. A CATALOGUE OF HIS WORTHIES. 10. These... 
are the chief of the mighty men—(sce on 2 Samuel 23. 
8-39). They are here described as those who held strongly 
with him (Marg.) to make him king, &ce. In these 
words the sacred historian assigns a reason for intro- 
ducing the list of their names, immediately after his ac- 
count of the election of David as king, and the conquest 
of Jerusalem—viz., that they assisted in making David 
king. In the original form of the list, and the connec- 
tion in which it occurs in Samuel, there is no refer- 
ence to the choice of a king, and evenin this passage it 


is only in the clause introduced into the superscription * 


that such areference occurs, [KEIL.] 11-13. Jashobeam, 
an Hachmonite—Or son of Hachmoni. He is called also 
son of Zabdiel (ch. 27. 2), so that, strictly speaking, he was 
the grandson of Hachmoni (ef. ch. 27.32). lifted up his 
spear against three hundred, slain by him at one time 
—The feat is said (2 Samuel 23, 8) to have been a slaughter 
of eight hundred in one day. Some endeavour to recon- 
cile the statements in that passage and in this by sup- 
posing that he slew eight hundred on one oceasion and 
three hundred on another; while others conjecture that 
he attacked a body of eight hundred, and, having slain 
three hundred of them, the rest fled. [Ligurroor.] 12. 
the three mighties—Only two are mentioned, viz., Ja- 
shobeam and Eleazar—the third, Shammah (2 Samuel 23, 
11), is not named in this passage. 13. He was with 
David at Pas-dammim—It was at the tinie when he was 
a fugitive in the wilderness, and, parched with thirst 
under the burning heat of noonday, he wistfully thought 
of the cool fountain of his native village. This is a notice 
of the achievement to which Eleazar owed his fame, but 
the details are found only in 2 Samuel 23, 9-11, where it is 
' further said that he was aided by the valour of Shammah, 
a fact corroborated in the passage before us (v. 14), where 
it is recorded of the heroes, that ‘‘they set themselves in 
the midst of that parcel.’ As the singular number is 
used in speaking of Shammah (2 Samuel 23, 12), the true 
view seems to be that when Eleazar had given up from 
exhaustion, Shammah succeeded, and by his fresh and 
extraordinary prowess preserved the field. barley—Or 
lentiles (2 Samuel 23,11). Ephes-dammim was situated 
between Shocoh and Azekah, in the west of the Judahite 
territory. These feats were performed when David acted 
as Saul’s general against the Philistines, 15-19. David 
longed and said, Oh that one would give me drink 
++. Of the well of Beth-lehem—(See 2 Samuel 23. 15). 
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This chivalrous act evinces the enthusiastic devotion of 
David’s men, that they were ready to gratify his smallest 
wish at the risk of their lives. It is probable that, when 
uttering the wish, David had no recollection of the mili- 
tary posted at Beth-lehem. It is generally taken for 
granted that those who fought a way to the well of Beth- 
lehem were the three champions just mentioned. But 
this is far from being clear, and, on the contrary, it would 
seem that three different heroes are referred to, for Abi- 
shai (v. 20) was one of them. The camp of the Philistines 
was in the valley of Rephaim (v.15), which lay on the 
west of Jerusalem, but an eutpost was stationed at Beth- 
lehem (v, 16), and through this garrison they had to force 
a passage, 21. howbeit he attained not to the first 
three—(See on 2 Samuel 23.19.) 22. Benaiah ... of 
Kabzeel—A town in the south of Judah (Joshua 15.21: 
Nehemiah 11,25). It is said that “he had done many 
acts’’—though three only are mentioned as specimens of 
his daring energy and fearless courage. slew two lion= 
like men of Moab—iit., lions of God, i. e., great lions or 
champions. This gallant feat was probably achieved in 
David’s hostile invasion of Moab (2 Samuel 8.2), also he 
went down and slew a lion in a pit in a snowy day— 
Probably a cave into which Benaiah had taken refuge 
from the snow-storm, and in which he encountered a 
savage lion which had its lairthere. In aspacious cave 
the achievement would be far greater than if the monster 
had been previously snared or cabined ina pit. 23. he. 
went down—The ordinary phraseology for expressing 
an engagement in battle. The encounter of Benaiah with 
this gigantic Egyptian reminds us, in some respects, of 
David’s combat with Goliath. At least, the height of 
this giant, which is about eight feet, and his armour, re- 
sembled his of Gath, with a staff—i.c., having no other 
weapon in his hand than his walking-stick, 25. David 
set him over his guard—The Cherethites and Pelethites 
that composed the small body-guard in immediate at- 
tendance on the king. 26. also the waliant men of the 
armies—This was the third degree of military rank, and 
Asahel was their chief; the names of few of those men- 
tioned are historically known, 27. Shammoth—Between 
this name and Hebez, that of Elikah has evidently fallen 
out, as we may see (2 Samuel 23.25), ([BERTHEAU.] 30. 
Maharai—Chief of the detachment of the guards who at- 
tended on the king in the tenth month—January—(ch. 27. 
13; 2Samuel 23, 28), 39. Naharai—Armour-bearer to Joak 
(2 Samuel 23.37). The non-occurrence of Joab’s name in 
any of the three catalogues is most probably to be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance that his office as com- 
mander-in-chief raised him toa position superior to all 
these orders of military Knighthood. 41. Uriah the 
Hittite—The enrolment of this name in such a list, at- 
testing, as it does, his distinguished merits as a brave 
and devoted officer, aggravates the criminality of David’s 
outrage on his life and honour, The number of the names 
from v, 26 to 41 (exclusive of Asahel and Uriah, who were 
dead) is thirty, and from v, 41 to 47 is sixteen—making to- 
gether forty-eight (see on ch. 27). Of those mentioned (v, 
2641), the greater part. belonged to the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin; the sixteen names (v. 41-47) are all associated 
with places unknewn, or with cities and districts on the 
east of the Jordan. The northern tribes do not appear to 
have furnished any leaders. [BERTHEAU.] 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-22. THE COMPANIES THAT CAME TO DAVID AT 
ZIKLAG. 1-7. Now these are they that came to David 
to Ziklag—There are three lists given in this chapter, 
arranged, apparently, according to the order of time 
when the parties joined the standard of David. while 
he yet kept himself close because of Saul—i. e., when 
the king’s jealousy had driven him into exile from the 
court and the country. Ziklag—(See on 1 Samuel 27. 6.) 
It was during his retirement in that Philistine town that 
he was joined in rapid succession by the heroes whoafter- ~ 
wards contributed so much to the glory of his reign, 2%. 
of Saul’s brethren of Benjamin—i.e., of the tribe of 
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Benjamin (ef. v. 29), but some of them might be relatives 
of the king. This movement to which the parties were 
led, doubtless by the secret impulse of the Spirit, was of 
vast importance to the cause of David, as it must have 
been founded on their observation of the evident with- 
drawal of God’s blessing from Saul, and His favouring 
presence with David, to whom it was universally known 
the Divine King of Israel had given the crown in rever- 
sion. The accession of the Benjamites who came first 
and their resolution to share his fortunes must have been 
particularly grateful to David, as it was a public and 
emphatic testimony by those-who had énjoyed the best 
means of information to the unblemished excellence of 
his character, as well as a decided protest against the 
grievous wrong inflicted by causelessly outlawing aman 
who had rendered such eminent services to his country. 
4. Ismaiah the Gibeonite—It appears that not only the 
Canaanites who were admitted into the congregation 
(Joshua 9.), but people of the tribe of Benjamin, were 
among the inhabitants of Gibeon. The mention of “the 
Gederathite,”’ probably from Gaderah (Joshua 15, 36), in 
the lowlands of Judah; of the Korhites (v. 6), from Korah 
(ch, 2.43), and of Gedor (v. 7), a town in Judah, to the 
south-west of Bethlehem (cf. ch. 4.4), shows that this 
first list contains men of Judah as well as Benjamin. 
|BERTHEAU.] 8-13. of the Gadites there separated 
themselves unto David—i.e., from the service of Saul 
and from the rest of the Gadites who remained stead- 
fast adherents of his cause, into the hold—or fortress, 
f.e., of Ziklag, which was in the wilderness of Judah. 
whose faces were like the faces of lions, &c.—A fierce, 
lionlike countenance (2 Samuel 1. 23), and great agility in 
pursuit (2Samuel 2. 18), were qualities of the highest estima- 
tion in ancient wurfare. 14. one of the least was over 
an hundred, and the greatest was over a thousand— 
David, while at Ziklag, had not so large an amount of 
forces as to give to each of these the command of so 
many men. Another meaning, therefore, must obvi- 
ously be sought, and excluding was, which is a supple- 
ment by our translators, the import of the passage is, 
thatone of the least could discomfit a hundred, and the 
greatest was worth a thousand ordinary men; a strong 
hyperbole to express their uncommon valour. 15. These 
are they that went over Jordan in the first month— 
i.e.,in spring, when the swollen river generally fills up 
the banks of its channel (see on Joshua 3. 15; 4. 19; 5.10). 
they put to flight all them of the valleys—This was 
probably done at the time of their separating them- 
selves; and their purpose being discovered, they had to 
cut their passage through the opposing adherents of Saul, 
both on the eastern and western banks. The impossi- 
bility of taking the fords at such a time, and the violent 
rapidity of the current, make this crossing of the Jordan 
—in whatever way these Gadites accomplished it—a re- 
markable feat. 16. the children of Benjamin and 
Judah—It is probable that the Benjamites invited the 
Judahites to accompany them, in order to prevent David 
being suspicionsof them, Their anticipations, as the re- 
sult showed, were well founded. He did suspect them, 
but the doubts of David as to their object in repairing’ to 
him, were promptly dispelled by Amasai or Amasa, who, 
by the secret impulse of the Spirit, assured him of their 
ttrong attachment and their zealous service from a 
unanimous conviction that his cause was owned and 
blessed of God (1 Samuel 18, 12-14), 19-22. there fell 
some of Manasseh—The period of their accession is fixed 
as the time when David came with the Philistines against 
Saul to battle, ‘‘ but they helped them not” (see on 1 Sam- 
uel 29,4), 20. As he went to Ziklag—If those Manas- 
sites joined him on his return to Ziklag, after his dismissal 
from the Philistine army, then their arrival took place 
before the battle of Gilboa could have been fought (cf. 1 
Samuel 29.11). Convinced of the desperate state of Saul’s 
affairs, they abandoned him, and resolved to transfer 
their allegiance to David. But some learned men think 
that they came as fugitives from that disastrous field. 
(CALMET and EWALD.] captains of the thousands of 
Manasseh—Those seven were commanders of the 1arge 
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military divisions of their tribe. 21, 22. they helped 
David against the band—i. e., the Amalekites who had 
pillaged Ziklag in David’s absence, This military expe- 
dition was made by all his men (1 Samuel 30. 9), who, as’ 
David’s early helpers, are specially distinguished from 
those who are mentioned in the latter portion of the 
chapter, the host of God—i.e., a great and powerful 
army. “4 
2340. THkr ARMIES THAT CAME TO Him AT HEBRON, 
23. these are the numbers of the bands ... that came 
to David to Hebron—after the death of Ish-bosheth (2 
Samuel 5.1), to turn the kingdom of Saul to him 
according to the word of the Lord—(Ch. ]0. 14; 11,38, 10.) 
The account commences with the southern tribes, Levi 
being associated with Judah and Simeon, as the great 
majority of the leading men in this tribe resided in 
Judah, and, after recounting the representatives of the 
northern tribes, concludes with those on the east of 
Jordan, 27. Jehoiada, the leader of the Aaronites-- 
not the high priest, for that was Abiathar (1 Samuel 23. 9), 
but the leader of the Aaronite warriors, supposed to be 
the father of Benaiah (ch. 11. 22), 29. Benjamin... 3000— 
This small number shows the unpopularity of the move- 
ment in this tribe; and, indeed, it is expressly stated that 
the mass of the population had, even after Ish-bosheth’s 
death, anxiously endeavoured to secure the crown in the 
family of Saul. 32. children of Issachar, that had un- 
derstanding of the times, &c.—Jewish writers say that 
the people of this tribe were eminent for their acquire- 
ments in astronomical and physical science; and the 
object of the remark was probably to show that the in- 
telligentrand learned classes were united with the mili- 
tary,and had declared for David. 33. Zebulon ...could 
keep rank—i. e., were more disciplined soldiers than the 
rest. not of double heart—Though their numbers were 
large, all were in a high degree well affected to David. 
38. all the rest of Israel were of one heart to make 
David king—i. e., entertained a unanimous desire for 
his elevation. 39, 40. there they were with David 
three days, eating and drinking—<According to the 
statements made in the preceding verses, the number of 
armed warriors assembled in Hebron on this occasion 
amounted to 300,000. Supplies of provisions were abun- 
dantly furnished, not only by the people of the neigh- 
bourhood, but from distant parts of the country, for all 
wished the festivities to be on a scale of liberality and 
magnificence suitable to the auspicious occasion. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-8. DAvip FETCHES THE ARK FROM KIRJATH- 
JEARIM. 1-3. David consulted ... And let us bring 
again the ark of our God—Gratitude for the high and 
splendid dignity to which he had been elevated would 
naturally, at this period, impart a fresh animation and 
impulse to the habitually fervent piety of David; but, at 
the same time, he was animated by other motives; he 
fully understood his position as ruler under the theoc- 
racy, and, on ehtering on his duties, was resolved to ful- 
fil his mission as a constitutional king of Israel. Accord- 
ingly, his first act as a sovereign related to the interests 
of religion, and the ark being then the grand instrument 
and ornament of it, he takes the opportunity of the offi- 
cial representatives of the nation being with him, to con- 
sult them about the propriety of establishing it ina more 
public and accessible locality, The assembly at which 
he spoke of this consisted of the Sheloshim, princes of 
thousands (2 Samuel] 6,1). During the reign of the late 
king, the ark had been left in culpable neglect, and the 
consequence was that the people had, to a-great extent, 
been careless about the ordinances of Divine worship, or 
had contented themselves with offering sacrifices at 
Gibeon, without any thought of the ark, though it was 
the chief and most vital part of the tabernacle. The 
duty and advantages of this religions movement sug~ 
gested by the king were apparent, and the proposal met 
with universal approval. 2. If it seem good unto yon, 
and... it be of the Lord—i, ¢., I shall conclude that 





David's Victories over the Philistines. 


this favourite measure of mine is agreeable to the mind 
of God, if it receive your hearty concurrence, let us 
send abroad to our brethren everywhere—He wished 
to make it known throughout the country, in order that 
there might be a general assembly of the nation, and 
that preparations might be made on a scale and of a 
kind suitable to the inauguration of the august cere- 
monial, and with them also the priests and Levites 
.-. in their cities and suburbs—(See on Numbers 35.) 
The original terms, “‘ Let us send,” imply immediate exe- 
eution; and, doubtless, the publication of the royal edict 
would have been followed by the appointment of an early 
day for the contemplated solemnity, had it not been re- 
tarded by a sudden inyasion of the Philistines, who were 
twice repulsed with great loss (2 Samuel5, 17); by the 
capture of Jerusalem, and the transference of the seat of 
government to that city. Finding, however, soon after, 
peace restored and his throneestablished, he resumed his 
preparations for removing the ark to the metropolis. 5. 
from Shihor of Egypt—(Joshua 15.4, 47; Numbers 34. 5; 
1 Kings 8.65; 2 Kings 24.7; 2 Chronicles 7.8.) A small 
brook flowing into the Mediterranean, near the modern 
El-arish, which forms the southern boundary of Pales- 
tine. unto the entering of Hamath—The Cefile between 
the mountain ranges of Syria and the extreme limit of 
Palestine on the north. 6-14. David went up, and all 
Israel, to Baalah—(See on 2 Samuel 6. 1-11.) 6. whose 
name is called on it—Rather, “who is worshipped there” 
_ (2Samuel 6, 2). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1, 2. HrrAm’s KINDNESS TO DAVID; DAYVID’S 
FELIciry. 1. Now Hiram king of Tyre—The alliance 
with this neighbouring king, and the important adyvan- 
tages derived from it, were amongst the most fortunate 
circumstances in David’s reign. The providence of God 
appeared concurrent with His promise in smoothing the 
early course of his reign. Having conquered the Jebus- 
ites, and made Zion the royal residence, he had now, 
along with internal prosperity, established an advan- 
tageous treaty with a neighbouring prince; and hence, in 
immediate connection with the mention of this friendly 
league, it is said, ‘‘David perceived that the Lord had 
confirmed him king over Israel.” 2. his kingdom was 
lifted up on high, because of his people Israel—This is 
an important truth, that sovereigns are invested with 
royal honour and authority, not for their own sakes so 
much as for that of their people. But while it is true of 
all kings, it was especially applicable to the monarchs of 
Israel, and even David was made to know that all his 
glory and greatness were given only to fit him, as the 
minister of God, to execute the Divine purposes towards 
the chosen people. : 

8-7. His WIVES. 3. David took more wives at Jeru- 
salem—{see on 2 Samuel 3.5). His concubines are men- 
tioned (ch. 3. 9), where also is given a list of his children 
(v. 5-8), and those born in Jerusalem (2 Samuel 5. 14-16). 
In that, however, the names of Eliphalet and Nogah do 
not oceur, and Beeliada appears to be the same as Eliada, 

8-17. His VICTORIES OVER THE PHILISTINES, 8. all the 
Philistines went up to seck David—In the hope of 
accomplishing his ruin (for so the phrase is used, 1 Samuel 
23.15; 24. 2,8) before his throne was consolidated. Their 
hostility arose, both from a belief that his patriotism 
would lead him, ere long, to wipe out the national dis- 
honour at Gilboa, and by fear, that in any invasion of 
théir country, his thorough knowledge of their weak 
points would give him superior advantages. They re- 
solved, therefore, to surprise and crush him ere he was 
fairly seated on his throne, 11. they came to Baal-pe- 
razim ; and David smote them there—In an engagement 
fought at Mount Perazim (Isaiah 28, 21), in the valley of 
Rephaim, a few miles west of Jerusalem, the Philistines 
were defeated and put to flight. 12. when they had left 
their gods—{sce on 2 Samuel 5.21), 13. the Philistines 
yet again spread themselves—They renewed the cam- 
paign the next season, taking the same route. David, 
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according to Divine directions, did not confront them, 
14. Go not up after them—The text in 2 Samuel 5. 23, 
more correctly has, “Go not up,.”” turn away from them 
—i.e., by stealing round a baca-grove, come upon their 
rear. for God is gone forth before thee—‘' The sound of 
the going in the tops of the mulberry trees,” i. e., the rust- 
ling of the leaves by a strong breeze suddenly rising, was 
the sign by which David was divinely apprised of the 
precise moment for the attack. The impetuosity of his 
onset was like the gush of a pent-up torrent, which sweeps 
away all in its course; and in allusion to this incident the 
place got its name. 16. From Gibeon ,.. to Gazer— 
Geba or Gibea (2 Samuel 5, 25), now Yefa, in the province 
of Judah. The line from this to Gazer was intersected 
by the roads which led from Judah to the cities of the 
Philistines, and to recover possession of it, therefore, as 
was effected by this decisive battle, was equivalent to set- 
ting free the whole mountains of Judah as far as their 
most westerly slope. [BERTHEAU.] 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-4. DAvip BRINGS THE ARK FROM OBED-EDOM. 
1. David made him houses in the city of David— 
Through the liberality of his Tyrian ally (ch. 14. 1), David 
was enabled to erect not only a palace for himself, but to’ 
furnish suitable accommodation for his numerous family, 
Where polygamy prevails, each wife has a separate house 
or suite of apartments for herself and children. prepared 
a place for the ark of God, and pitched for it a tent—i, ¢., 
made an entirely new one upon the model of the former— 
the old tabernacle, which Moses had constructed in the 
wilderness, and which had hitherto served the purpose 
of a sacred covering, being to be left at Gibeon, in conse- 
quence either of the unwilingness of the inhabitants to. 
part with such a venerable relic, or of there being no use: 
for it in Jerusalem, where a more solid and sumptuous: 
edifice was contemplated. If it appear surprising that 
David “‘made him houses” before he prepared this new 
tabernacle, it should be remembered that he had received 
no Divine intimation respecting such a work. 2. Then 
David said, Nome ought to carry the ark of God but 
the Levites—After the lapse of three months (ch. 13, 14) 
the purpose of transporting the ark to Jerusalem was 
resumed. Time and reflection had led toa discovery of 
the cause of the painful catastrophe that marred the first 
attempt, and in preparing for the solemn procession that 
was now to usher the sacred symbol into its résting-place, - 
David took special care that the carriage should be regu- 
lated in strict conformity to the law (Numbers 4. 5, 15; 7. 
9; 10.17). 3. David gathered all Israel together—Some 
are of opinion that this was done on one of the three great 
festivals, but at whatever time the ceremonial took place, 
it was of great importance tosummon’a general conyo- 
cation of the people, many of whom, from the long-con- 
tinued disorders of the kingdom, might have had little or 
no opportunity of knowing anything of the ark, which 
had been allowed to remain so long in obscurity and 
neglect. 4. David assembled the children of Aaron, 
and the Levites—The children of Aaron were the two 
priests (v. 11), Zadok and Abiathar, heads of the two 
priestly houses of Eleazar and Ithamar, and colleagues 
in the high priesthood (2 Samuel 20. 25). The Levites were 
the chiefs of their father’s house (v, 12); four belonging to 
the Kohathite branch, on whose shoulders the ark was to 
be borne, viz., Uriel, Shemaiah—descended from Eli- 
zaphan or Elzaphan—(Exodus 6. 22), Hebron (Exodus 6, 
18; ch. 6, 2), and Amminadab from Uzziel (Exodus 6. 22), 
12, sanctify yourselwes—This special sanctification, 
which was required on all grave and important occasions, 
consisted in observing the strictest abstinence, as well as 
cleanliness, both in person and dress (see on Genesis 35, 2; 
Exodus 19, 10, 15); and in the neglect of these rules no step 
could have been taken (2 Chronicles 30. 3). 16-24. David 
spake to the chief of the Levites . . . to appoint sing- 
ers with instruments—These eminent Levites were in- 
structed to train the musicians and singers who wero 
under them, for the solemn procession. The performers 
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were ranged in three choirs or bands, and the names of 
the principal leaders are given (v. 17, 18, 21), with the in- 
struments respectively used by each. Ben (v. 18) is 
omitted (v. 20), Either it was used merely as a common 
noun, to intimate that Zechariah was the son of Jaaziel 
or Aziel, or Ben is the same as Azaziah, 22. Chenaniah, 
chief of the Levites—He was not of the six heads of the 
Levitical families, but a chief in consequence of his office, 
which required learning, without regard to birth or fam- 
ily. instructed about the song—He directed all these 
bands as to the proper time when each was to strike in or 
change their notes; or, as some render the passage, “ He 
led the burdens, for he was skilled,’ 7. e., in the custom 
which it was necessary to observe in the carriage of the 
holy things. [BERTHEAU.] 23. Berechiah and Elkanah 
were door-keepers—VW ho marched immediately in front, 
while Obed-edom and Jeiel went in the rear, of the ark. 
25. So David and the elders...and captains... 
went—The pious design of David in ordering all his prin- 
cipal ministers and officers to take part in this solemn 
work, and imparting so much pomp and imposing cere- 
mony to the procession, was evidently to inspire the 
popular mind witha profound veneration for the ark, and 
to give the young especially salutary impressions of 
religion, which would be renewed by the remembrance 
that they had been witnesses of the august solemnity in 
which the king and the highest aristocracy of the land 
participated, vieing with all other classes to do honour to 
the God of Israel. 26. it came to pass, &c.—(see on 2 
Samuel 6, 13-23), they offered seven bullocks and seven 
rams—The Levites seem to have entered on this duty 
with fear and trembling; and finding that they might 
advance without any such indications of Divine wrath as 
Uzza had experienced (ch. 13. 10), they offered an ox and a 
fatted sheep immediately after starting (2 Samuel 6. 13), 
and seven bullocks and seven rams—a perfect sacrifice— 
at the close of the procession (ch, 16.1). It is probable 
that preparations had been made for the offering of simi- 
lar sacrifices at regular intervals along the way. 2%. a 
robe of fine linen—Hebrew, Butz—is rather supposed in 
the later books to denote cotton, an ephod—A shoulder 
garment, a cincture or cape over his dress. It was worn 
by the priests, but was not so peculiar to them as tobe 
forbidden others (1 Samuel 2, 18; 22.18), 29. Michal... 
saw... David dancing and playing—His movements 
would be slow and solemn, suitable to the grave and 
solemn character of the music. Though his royal robes 
were laid aside, he was attired like the other officials, 
showing a becoming humility in the immediate presence 
of God. The feelings manifested by Michal were only an 
ebullition of spleen from a proud and passionate woman, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-6. DAvinD’s FESTIVAL SACRIFICE AND LIBER- 
ALITY TO THE PEOPLE. 2. he blessed the people in the 
name of the Lord—the king commended their zeal, sup- 
plicated the Divine blessing upon them, and ordered the 
remains of the thank offerings which had been profusely 
sacrificed during the procession, to be distributed in 
certain proportions to every individual, that the ceremo- 
nial might terminate with appropriate festivities (Deute- 
ronomy 12, 7). 3. flagon of wine—the two latter words 
are a Supplement by our translators, and the former is, in 
other versions, rendered not a “ flagon,” but a “cake,” 
a confection, as the Septuagint renders it, made of flour 
and honey. 4-6. he appointed certain of the Levites to 
minister before the ark of the Lord—No sooner was 
the ark deposited in its tent than the Levites, who were 
to officiate in the choirs before it, entered upon their 
duties; a select number of the musicians being chosen for 
the service from the list (ch. 15, 19-21) of those who had 
taken a prominent part in the recent procession. The 
same arrangement was to be observed in their duties, 
now that the ark was again stationary; Asaph, with his 
associates, composing the first or principal company, 
played with cymbals; Zechariah and his colleagues, with 
whom were conjoined Jeiel and Obed-edom, forming the 
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second company, used harps and similar instruments, 
5. Jeiel—is the same as Aziel (ch, 15, 20). 6. Benaiah 
also and Jehaziel—the name of the former is mentioned 
among the priests (ch. 15. 24), but not the latter. The 
office assigned to them was that of blowing trumpets et 
regular intervals before the ark and tn the tabernacle, 

743. His PSALM OF THANKSGIVING. 7. Then on that 
day David delivered first this psalm—Amongst the 
other preparations for this solemn inauguration, the 
royal bard had composed a special hymn for the occasion, 
Doubtless it had been previously in the hands of Asaph 
and his assistants, but it was now publicly committed to 
them as they entered for the first time on the performance 
of their sacred duties. It oceupies the greater part of this 
chapter (v. 8-86), and seems to have been compiled from 
other psalms of David, previously known to the Israelites, 
as the whole of it will be found, with very slight varia- 
tions, in psalm 96.; 105, 1-15; 106. 47, 48. In the form, how- 
ever, in which it is given by the sacred historian, it 
seems to have been the first psalm given for use in the 
tabernacle service; and abounding, as it does, with the 
liveliest ascriptions of praise to God for the revelation of 
His glorious character and the display of His marvellous 
works; containing, as it does, so many pointed allusions 
to the origin, privileges and peculiar destiny of the chosen 
people, it was admirably calculated to animate the deyo- 
tions and call forth the gratitude of the assembled multi- 
tude, 36. all the people said, Amen—(cf, Psalm 72. 19, 
20; 106.48.) In the former, the author of the doxology 
utters the amen himself, while in the latter the people are 
exhorted to say amen. This may arise from the fact that 
the latter psalm originally concluded with the injunction 
tosay amen. But in this historieal account of the festi- 
val, it was necessary to relate that the people obeyed this 
injunction on the occasion referred to, and therefore the 
words “let them praise,’ were altered into ‘‘and they 
praised.’”’ [BERTHEAU.] 37-42. So he left there, before 
the covenant of the Lord, Asaph and his brethren, &c. 
—The sequel of the chapter describes the appointment of 
the sacred musicians and their respective duties. 38. 
Obed-edom with their brethren—Hosah, mentioned at 
the close of the verse, and a great number besides (see on 
ch, 26), to be perters—doorkeepers. 239, 40. And Zadok 
... before the tabermacle .. . at Gibeon—While the 
officers above-mentioned, under the superintendence of 
Abiathar, were appointed to officiate in Jerusalem, 
whither the ark had been brought—Zadok ana the priests 
subordinate to him were stationed at Gibeon to perform 
the sacred service before the ancient tabernacle which 
stillremained there. continually morning and even= 
ing—as the law enjoined (Exodus 29. 38; Numbers 28, 3, 6), 
and do according to all that is written in the law— 
(See Numbers 28.) Thus, in the timeof David, the worship 
was performed at two places, where the sacred things that 
had been transmitted from the age of Moses were pre- 
served. Before the ark in Jerusalem, Asaph and his 
brethern officiated as singers—Obed-edom and Hosah 
served as door-keepers—Benaiah and Jehaziel blew the 
trumpets—while at the tabernacle and burnt offering in 
Gibeon, Heman and Jeduthun presided over the sacred 
music; the sons of Jeduthun were door-keepers, and 
Zadok, with his suite of attendant priests, offered the 
sacrifices. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-10. DAVID FORBIDDEN TO BUILD Gop AN House, 
1. as David sat im his house—The details of this chapter 
were given in nearly similar terms (2 Samuel 7), The 
date was towards the latter end of David's reign, for it is 
expressly said in the former book to have been at the ces- 
sation of all his wars, But as to narrate the preparations 
for the removal of the ark and the erection of the temple 
was the principal object of the historian, the exact 
chronology is not followed, 5. I have gone from tent 
to tent, and from one tabernacle to another—The lit, 
rendering is, “I was walking ina tent and ina dwelling.” 
The evidént intention (as we may see from v. 6) was to 
lay stress upon the fact that God was a Mithhallek(a travel- 








David Subdues the Philistines, etc. 


ling God) and went from one place to another with his tent 
and his entire dwelling (the dwelling included not merely 
the tent, but the fore-courts with the altar of burnt offer- 
ings, &c.) [BERTHEAU.] 6.spake La word to any of the 
Jjudges—in 2 Samuet 7. 7 itis “any of the tribes” of Israel. 
Roth areincluded, But the judges “‘ who were commanded 
to feed the people,’”’ form the more suitable antithesis to 
David. Why have ye not built me an house of cedarst 
—i.e., a solid and magnificent temple. 7. Thus saith the 
Lord, I took thee from the sheep-cote—a round tower 
of rude construction, high walled, but open at the top, in 
which sheep are often enclosed at night to protect them 
from wild beasts. The meaning is, Elevated you to the 
throne from a humble condition solely by an act of Divine 
grace, and not from any antecedent merits of your own 
(see on 1 Samuel 16. 11), and enabled you to acquire renown, 
equal or superior to any other monarch. Your reign will 
ever be afterwards regarded as the best and brightest era 
in the history of Israel, for it will secure to the nation a 
settled inheritance of prosperity and peace, without any 
of the oppressions or disorders that afflicted them in early 
times. 9,10. at the beginning, and since the time I 
commanded judges—t. e., including the whole period 
from Joshuato Saul, I tell thee, The Lord will build 
thee an house—this was the language of Nathan himself, 
who was specially directed to assure David, not only of 
personal blessing and prosperity, but of a continuous line 
of royal descendants. 11. IE will raise up thy seed—(2 
Samuel 7.12.) 13. L will not take my mercy away from 
him, as I took it from him that was before thee—My 
procedure in dealing with him will be different from my 
disposal of Saul. Should his misconduct eall for personal 
chastisement, I shall spare his family. If I see it neces- 
sary to withdraw my favour and help for a time, it will 
be a corrective discipline only to reform and restore, not 
to destroy. (On this passage some have founded an ar- 
gument for Solomon’s repentance and return to God.) 14. 
I will settle him in my house—over my people Israel. 
and in my kingdom—God here asserts His right of su- 
preme sovereignty in Israel. David and Solomon, with 
their successors, were only the vicegerents whom He 
nominated, or, in his providence, permitted. His throne 
shall be established for ever—The posterity of David in- 
herited the throne in a long suecession—but not always. 
In such a connection as this, the phrase “for ever” is 
employed in a restricted sense (see on Lamentations 3, 
$1). We naturally expect the prophet to revert to David 
before concluding, after having spoken (v. 12) of the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple. The promise that his house 
should be blessed was intended as a compensation for the 
disappointment of his wish to build the temple, and hence 
this assurance is appropriately repeated at the conclusion 
of the prophet’s address, [BERTHEAU.] 15. According 
toall ,.. this vision—The revelation of the Divine will 
was made tothe prophetinadream. 16. David the king 
sat before the Lord, and said—(See on 2 Samuel 7, 18-29.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1,2. DAVID SUBDUES THE PHILISTINES AND MOAB- 
ITES. 1. David took Gath and her towns—The full 
extent of David’s conquests in the Philistine territory is 
here distinctly stated, whereas in the parallel passage (2 
Samuel 8. 1) it was only described in a general way. Gath 
was the “ Metheg-ammah,” or ‘‘arm-bridle,” as it is there 
called—either from its supremacy as the capital over the 
other Philistine towns, or because, in the capture of that 
important place and its dependencies, he obtained the 
complete control of his restless neighbours, 2. he smote 
Moab—The terrible severities by which David’s conquest 
of that people was marked, and the probable reason of 
their being subjected to such a dreadful retribution, are 
narrated (2Samuel 8.2), the Meabites brought gifts— 
fe., became tributary to Israel. 

317. SMITES HADADEZER AND THESYRIANS. 3. Hadar- 
ezer—Or Hadadezer (2 Samuel 8.3), which was probably 
the original form of the name, was derived from Hadad, 
# Syrian deity. Itseems to have become the official and 
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hereditary title of the rulers of that kingdom. Zobah-— 
Its situation is determined by the words “unto” or “ to- 
wards Hamath,” a little to the north-east of Damascus, 
and is supposed by some to be the same place asin earlier 
times was called Hobah (Genesis 14,15). Previous to the 
rise of Damascus, Zobah was the capital of the kingdom 
which held supremacy among the petty states of Syria, 
as he went to estabiish his dominions by the river 
Euphrates—Some refer this to David, who was seeking 
to extend his possessions in one direction towards a point 
bordering on the Euphrates, in accordance with the prom- 
ise (Genesis 15.18; Numbers 24.17), But others are of 
opinion that, as David’s name is mentioned (v. 4), this 
reference is most applicable to Hadadezer. 48. David 
took trom him a thousand chariots—(See on 2 Sam- 
uel §. 3-14.) In that passage David is said to have taken 
700 horsemen, whereas here it is said that he took 7000. 
This great discrepancy in the text of the two narratives 
seems to have originated with a transcriber in confound- 
ing the two Hebrew letters which indicate the numbers, 
and in neglecting to mark or obscure the points over one 
of them. We have no means of ascertaining whether 700 
or 7000 be the more correct. Probably the former should 
beadopted. [DAVrIpsoNn’s HERM.] but reserved of them 
an hundred chariots—Probably to gracea triumphal pro- 
cession on his return to Jerusalem, and after using them 
in that way, destroy them like the rest, 8. from Tibhath 
and from Chun—These places are called Betah and Be- 
rothai (2 Samuel 8.8). Perhaps the one might be the 
Jewish, the other the Syrian name of these towns. Neither 
their situation nor the connection between them is known, 
The Arabie version makes them to be Emesa (now Hems) 
and Baai-bek, both of which agree very well with the rela- 
tive position of Zobah, 9-13. Tou—Or Toi—whose domin- 
ions border on those of Hadadezer. (See on 2Samuel 8, 9-12; 
1 Kings 11.15.) 17. the Cherethites and the Pelethites— 
Who formed the royal body-guard,. The Cherethites were, 
most probably, those brave men who all along accompa- 
nied David while among the Philistines, and from that 
people derived their name (1 Samuel 30. 14; Ezekiel 25. 16; 
Zephaniah 12.5) as well as their skill in archery—while 
the Pelethites were those who joined him at Ziklag, tool 
their name from Pelet, the chief man in the company (ch. 
12.3), and, being Benjamites, were expert in the use of the 
sling. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-5. DAvin’s MESSENGERS, SENT TO COMFORT HA- 
NUN, ARE DISGRACEFULLY TREATED, 1. after this—This 
phrase seems to indicate that the incident now to be re- 
lated took place immediately, or soon after the wars de- 
scribed in the preceding chapter. But the chronological 
order is loosely observed, and the only just inference that 
can be drawn from the use of this phrase is, that some 
farther account is to be given of the wars against the 
Syrians. Nahash the king of the children of Ammon 
died—There had subsisted a very friendly relation between 
David and him, begun during the exile of the former, and 
cemented, doubtless, by their common hostility to Saul. 
3. are not his servants come unto thee for to search? 
—i.e., thy capital, Rabbah. (2 Samuel 10.3.) 4. shawed 
them—Not completely, but only the half of their face. 
This disrespect to the beard, and indecent exposure of 
their persons by their clothes being cut off from the girdle 
downwards, was the grossest indignity to which Jews, in 
common with all Orientals, could be subjected. No won- 
der that the men were ashamed to appear in public—that 
the king recommended them to remain in seclusion on 
the border till the mark of their disgrace had disappeared 
—and then they might, with propriety, return to the 
court, 

6-15. JOAB AND ABISHAI OVERCOME THE AMMONITES. 
6. when the children of Ammon saw that they made 
themselves odious to David—One universal feeling of 
indignation was roused throughout Israel, and all classes 
supported the king in his determination to avenge this 
unprovoked insult on the Hebrew nation, Hanun.., 
senta thousand talents of silver—a sum equal to £342,)04 
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to proeure the services of foreign mercenaries, char- 
iots and horsemen out of Mesopotamia, .. . Syria- 
maachah, and... Zobah—The Mesopotamian troops did 
not arrive during this campaign (v. 16). Syria-maachah 
lay on the north of the possessions of the transjordanic 
Israelites, near Gilead, Zobah—(see on ch. 18.3). 7. they 
hired thirty and two thousand chariots—Heb., riders, 
or cavalry, accustomed to fight either on horseback or in 
chariots, and occasionally on foot, and accepting this as 
the true rendering, the number of hired auxiliaries men- 
tioned in this passage agrees exactly with the statement 
in 2 Samuel 10. 6. 20,000, 12,000 (from Tob), equal to 32,000, 
and 1000 with the king of Maachah. 8. David... sent 
Joab, and all the host of the mighty men—The whole 
forces of Israel, including the great military orders, were 
engaged in this war. 9. children of Ammon put the 
battle in array before the gate of the city—i.e., out- 
side the walls of Medebah, a frontier town on the Arnon. 
the kings that were come were by themselves in the 
field—The Israelitish army being thus beset by the Am- 
monites in front, and by the Syrian auxiliaries behind, 
Joab resolved to attack the latter—the more numerous 
and formidable host—while he directed his brother Abis- 
hai, with asuitable detachment, to attack the Ammonites, 
Joab’s address before the engagement displays the faith 
and piety that became a commander of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. The mercenaries being defeated, the courage of the 
Ammonites failed; so that, taking flight, they entrenched 
themselves within the fortified walls. 

16-19. SHOPHACH SLAIN BY DAVID. 16. And when the 
Syrians saw that they were put to the worse—(See on 
2Samuel 10. 15-19.) 18. David slew of the Syrians seven 
thousand men—(Cf.2 Samuel 10. 18, which has seven hun- 
dred chariots.) Either the text in one of the books is cor- 
rupt [KeIL, DAvIDson], or the accounts must be combined, 
giving this result—7000 horsemen, 7000 chariots, and 40,000 
footmen. (KENNICOTT, HOUBIGANT, CALMET.] 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-3. RABBAH BESIEGED BY JOAB, SPOILED BY 
DAVID, AND THE PEOPLE TORTURED. 1. at the time 
when kings go out to battle—in spring, the usual season 
in ancient times for entering on a campaign ;—/.e., a year 
subsequent to theSyrian war, Joab led forth the power 
of the army, and wasted the country ... of Ammon— 
The former campaign had been disastrous, owing chiefly 
to the hired auxiliaries of the Ammonites; and as it was 
necessary, aS well as just, that they should be severely 
chastised for their wanton outrage on the Hebrew ambas- 
sadors, Joab ravaged their country, invested their capital, 
Rabbah, and having, after a protracted siege, taken one 
part of it, the lower town or “city of waters,’ insulated 
by the winding course of the Jabbok, he knowing that 
the fort called “the royal city”? would soon fall, invited 
the king to come in person, and have the honour of storm- 
ing it. The knowledge of this fact (mentioned 2 Samuel 
12, 26) enables us to reconcile the two statements—“ David 
tarried at Jerusalem” (v, 1), and “ David and all the peo- 
ple returned to Jerusalem” (v.3). 2. David took the 
crown of their king, and found it to weigh a talent 
of gold—Equal to 125lbs. Some think that Malcom, ren- 
dered in our version “their king,’ should be taken asa 
proper name, Milcom or Molech, the Ammonite idol, 
which, of course, might bear a heavy weight. But, like 
many other state crowns of Eastern kings, the crown got 
at Rabbah was not worn on the head, but suspended by 
chains of gold above the throne. precious stones—Heb., 
a stone, or cluster of precious stones, which was set on 
David’s head. 3. cut them with saws, &c.—The Heb. 
word, “‘cut them,” is, with the difference of the final 
‘letter, the same as that rendered “ put them,” in the par- 
allel passage of Samuel; and many consider that put- 
ting them to saws, axes, &c., means nothing more than 
that David condemned the inhabitants of Rabbah to hard 
and penal servitude, 

4-8, THREE OVERTHROWS OF THE PHILISTINES, AND 
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THREE GIANTS SLAIN. 
2 Samuel 21. 18-22), 


-— 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-13, DAviD SINS IN NUMBERING THE PEOPLE. 1. 
Satan stood up against Israel—God, by withdrawing 
His grace at this time from David (see on 2 Samuel 24, 1), 
permitted the tempter to prevail over him, and as the re- 
sult of this successful temptation was the entail of a heavy 
calamity asa punishment from God upon the people, it 
might be said that “Satan stood up against Israel.” 
number Israel—In the act of taking the census of a peo- 
ple, there is not only no evil, but much utility.. But num- 
bering Israel—that people who were to become as thestars 
for multitude, implying a distrust of the Divine promise, 
wasasin; and though it had been done with impunity 
in the time of Moses, at that enumeration each of the peo- . 
ple had contributed “ half a shekel towards the building 
of the tabernacle,” that there might be no plague among 
them when he numbered them (Exodus 30,12). Hence 
the numbering of that people was in itself regarded as an 
undertaking by which the anger of God could be easily 
aroused; but when the arrangements were made by 
Moses for the taking of the census, God was not angry 
because the people were numbered for the express pur- 
pose of the tax for the sanctnary, and the money which 
was thus collected (“the atonement money,” Exodus 30. 
16) appeased Him. Everything depended, therefore, upon 
the design of the census. [BERTHEAU.] The sin of David 
numbering the people consisted in its being either to 
gratify his pride to ascertain the number of warriors he 
could muster for some meditated plan of conquest, or, 
perhaps, more likely still, to institute a regular and per- 
immanent system of taxation, which he deemed necessary 
to provide an adequate establishment for the monarchy, 
but which was regarded as a tyrannical and oppressive 
exaction—an innovation on the liberty of the people—a 
departure from ancient usage unbecoming a king of Israel, 
3. why will he be a cause of trespass to Israel ?—or 
bring an occasion of punishment on Israel. In Heb., the 
word sin is often used synonymously with the punish- 
ment ofsin. In the course of Providence, the people fre- 
quently suffer for the misconduct of their rulers, 5. 
Joab gave the sum of the number of the children of 
Israel—It amounted to one million one hundred thou- 
sand men in Israel, capable of bearing arms, inclusive of 
the 300,000 military (ch. 27.), which, being already enlisted 
in the royal service, were not reckoned (2 Samuel 24. 9), 
and to 470,000 men in Judah, omitting 30,000 which formed 
an army of observation stationed on the Philistine fron- 
tier (2Samuel 6.1). So large a population at this early 
period, considering the limited extent of the country, and 
comparing it with the earlier census (Numbers 26,), is a 
striking proof of the fulfilment of the promise (Genesis 15, 
5). 6. Leviand Benjamin counted he not—If this cen- 
sus was ordered with a view to the imposition of taxes, 
this alone would account for Levi, who were not warriors 
(v. 5), not being numbered (see on Numbers 1. 47-55). The 
population of Benjamin had been taken (see on ch. 7, 6-11), 
and the register preserved in the archives of that tribe. 
This, however, was taken on another occasion, and by 
other agency than that of Joab. The non-numbering of 
these two tribes might have originated. in the special 
and gracious providence of God, partly because Levi was 
devoted to His service, and Benjamin had become the least 
of all the tribes (Judges 21.); and partly because God fore- 
saw that they would remain faithful to the house of David 
in the division of the tribes, and therefore would not 
have them diminished. [PooLr.] From the course fol- 
lowed in this survey (see on 2 Samuel 24. 4-8), it would ap- 
pear that Judah and Benjamin were the last tribes that 
were to be visited, and that, after the census in Judah had 
been finished, Joab, before entering on that of Benjamin, 
had to return to Jerusalem, where the king, now sensible 
of his great error, gave orders to stop all further proceed- 
ings in the business. Not only the remonstrance of Joab 
at the first, but his slow progress in the survey (2 Samuel 
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David Builds an Altar. 


21.8) showed the strong repugnance and even horror of 
the old general at this unconstitutional measure. 9. the 
Lord spake unto Gad, David’s seer—Aithough David 
was himself endowed with a prophetic gift, yet, in mat- 
ters relating to himself or his kingdom, he was in the 
habit of consulting the Lord through the medium of the 
priests, and when he failed to doso, a prophet was senton 
extraordinary occasions to admonish or chastise him. 
Gad, a private friend, was occasionally employed as the 
hearer of these prophetic messages. Li, 12. Choose thee, 
&c.—To the three evils these correspond in beautiful agree- 
ment: ‘Aree years, three months, three days. [BERTHEAU.] 
(See on 2 Samuel 24.13.) 13. let me fall now into the 
hand of the Lord . . . let me not fall into the hand of 
- man—Iixperience had taught him that human passion 
and vengeance had no bounds, whereas our wise and gra- 
cious Father in heaven knows the kind, and regulates the 
extent, of chastisement which every one needs. 14, 15. 
So the Lord . . . sent an angel unto Jerusalem to de- 


stroy it—The infliction only of the pestilence is here no-. 


ticed, without any account of its duration or its ravages, 
while a minutedescription is given of the visible appear- 
ance and menacing attitude of the destroying angel. steed 
by the threshing-floor of Grnan the Jebusite—Ornan 
was probably his Hebrew or Jewish, Araunah his Jebusite 
or Canaanitish, name. Whether he was the old king of 
Jebus, as that title is given to him (2 Samuel 24, 23), or not, 
he had been converted to the worship of the true God, and 
was possessed both cf property and influence. 16. David 
and the elders... clothed im sackcloth, fell upon 
their faces—They appeared in the garb and assumed the 
attitude of humble penitents, confessing their sins, and 
deprecating the wrath of God. 

18-30. Hr Bur~ps AN ALTAR. 18. the amgel of the 
Lord commanded Gad to say—The order about the erec- 
tion of an altar, as well as the indication of its site, is de- 
scribed (2Samuel 24. 18) as brought directly by Gad. Here 
we are informed of the quarter whence the prophet got 
his commission. Itis only in the later stages of Israel’s 
history that we find angels employed in communicating 
the Divine will to the prophets. 20, 21. Orman was 
threshing wheat—If the census was entered upon in au- 
tumn, the beginning of the civil year, the nine and a half 
months it occupied would end at wheat-harvest. The 
common way of threshing corn is by spreading it out on 
a high level area, and driving backwards and forwards 
upon it two oxen harnessed toaclumsy sledge with three 
rollers and some sharp spikes. The driver sits on his 
knees on the box, while another person is employed 
in drawing back the straw and separating it from the 
grain underneath. By this operation the chaff is very 
much chopped, and the grain threshed out. 23. I give 
thee ... the threshing instruments for wood—i. e. 
to burn the sacrifice of the oxen. 
port—the haste and the value of the present offered—can 
be understood in this country. The offering was made for 
fnstant use. Ornan, hereby hoping toterminate the pesti- 
tence without a moment’s delay, “gave all,’ oxen, the 
large threshing machine, and the wheat. 25. David... 
gave for the place six hundred shekels of gold— At 
first he bought only the cattle and the threshing instru- 
ments, for which he paid fifty shekels of silver (2 Samuel 
24, 24); afterwards he purchased the whole property, Mount 
Moriah, on which the future temple stood. High in the 
centre of the mountain platform risesa remarkable rock, 
now covered by the dome of “the Sakrah.” It is irregu- 
lar in its form, and measures about sixty feet in one 
direction and fifty feet in the other. It is the natural 
surface of Mount Moriah, and is thought by many to be 
the rock of the threshing-floor of Araunah, selected by 
David, and continued by Solomon and Zerubbabel as “ the 
unhewn stone” on which to build the altar. [BARTLETT’S 
“WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM.” STANLEY.) 26, David 
built there an altar—He went in procession with his 
leading men from the royal palace, down Mount Zion, and 
through the intervening city; and, having plenty of space 
on his own property, he was commanded, under peremp- 
tory direction, to go a considerable distance from his 
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home, up Mount Moriah, to erect an altar on premises 
which he had to buy. It wason or close to the spot where 
Abratiam had offered up Isaac. answered him by fire 
from heaven — (See Leviticus 9. 24; 1 Kings 18. 21-23; 2 
Kings 1.12; 2 Chronicles 7.1.) 28. when David saw that 
the Lord had answered him, he sacrificed there—Or, he 
continued to sacrifice there. Perceiving his sacrifice was 
acceptable, he proceeded to make additional offerings 
there, and seek favour by prayer and expiatory rites; for 
the dread of the menacing angel destroying Jerusalem 
while he was absent in the centre of worship at Gibeon, 
especially reverence for the Divine Being, led him to con- 
tinue his adorations in that place which God (2 Chronicles 
3.1) had hallowed by the tokens of His presence and gra- 
clous acceptance. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-5. DAVID PREPARES FOR BUILDING THE TEMPLE, 
i. David said, This is the house of the Lord God—By 
the miracuious sign of fire from heaven, and perhaps other 
intimations, David understood it to be the will of God 
that the national’ place of worship should be fixed there, 
and he forthwith proceeded to make preparations for the 
erection of the temple on that spot. 2. David com- 
manded to gather together the strangers—Partly the 
descendants of the old Canaanites (2 Chronicles 8. 7-10), 
from whom was exacted a tribute of bond-service, and 
partly war captives (2 Chronicles 2,7), reserved for the 
great work he contemplated. 

6-19. He INSTRUCTS SOLOMON, 6. Then he calied for 
Solomon ... and charged him—The earnestness and 
solemnity of this address creates an impression that it 
was given a little before the old king’s decease. He un- 
folded his great and long-cherished plan, enjoined the 
building of God’s house as a sacred duty on him as his son 
and successor, and described the resources that were at 
command for carrying on the work. The vast amount ot 
personal property he had accumulated in the precious 
metals must have been spoil taken from the pecple he 
had conquered, and the cities he had sacked, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Ver. 1. DAVID MAKESSOLOMON Kina, 1. when David 
was old... he made Solomon king—This brief state- 
ment, which comprises the substance of 1 Kings 1. 32-48, is 
made.here solely to introduce an account of the prepara- 
tions carried on by David during the latter years of his 
life for providing a national place of worship. 

26. NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE LEVITES. 2. 
he gathered together all the princes of Israel—All im- 
portant measures relating to the public interest were sub- 
mitted for consideration toa general assembly of the rep- 
resentatives of the tribes (ch. 13. 1; 15. 25; 22. 17; 26). 3, 
the Levites were numbered . . . thirty and eight thou- 
sand—F'our times their number at the early census taken 
by Moses (see on Numbers 4. and 26). It was, in all likeli- 
hood, this vast increase that suggested and rendered ex- 
pedient that classification, made in the last year at David’s* 
reign, which the present and three subsequent chapters 
describe. by theixy polls, man by man—Wotien and 
ehildren were not included. 4. twenty and four thou-= 
sand were to set forward the work of the house of the 
Lord—They were not to preside over all the services of 
the temple. The Levites were subject to the priests, and 
they were superior to the Nethinims and other servants, 
who were not of the race of Levi. But they had certain 
departments of duty assigned, some of which are here 
specified. 5, praised the Lord with the instruments 
which I made—David seems to have been an inventor of 
many of the musical instruments used in the temple 
(Amos 6,5). 6. David divided them into courses among 
the sons of Levi—These are enumerated according to 
their fathers’ houses, but no more of these are mentioned 
here than the twenty-four thousand who were engaged in 
the work connected with the Lord’s house. The fathers’ 


~ houses of those Levites corresponded with the classes into 
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Division oy the Sons of Aaron. 


which they [JoSEPHUS’ ANTIQUITIES] as wellas the priests 
were divided (see on ch, 24, 20-31; 26, 2u-28). 

7-11. Sonsor GERSHON. 7-11. the Gershonites—They 
had nine fathers’ houses, six descended from Laadan, and 
three from Shimei. 

12-20. Or KouATH. 12. The sons of Kohath—He was 
the founder of nine Levitical fathers’ houses. 13. Aaron 
was separated—As high priest (see on ch, 25,.1-19) 14. 
concerning Moses—His sons were ranked with the Le- 
vites generally, but not introduced into the distinctive 
portion of the descendants of Levi, who were appointed 
to the special functions of the priesthood. 

21-23. OF MERARI, 21-23. The sons of Merari—ihey 
comprised six fathers’ houses, Summing them together, 
Gershon founded nine fathers’ houses, Kohath nine, and 
Merari six: total, twenty-four. 

24. OFFICE OF THE LEVITES, 24. These were the sons 
of Levi... that did the work ,, . from twenty years 
and upwards—The enumeration of the Levites was made 
by David (v. 3) on the same rule as that followed by Moses 
(Numbers 4. 3), viz., from thirty years. But he saw after- 
wards that this rule might be beneficially relaxed, and 
that the enrolment of Levites for their proper duties 
might be made from twenty years of age. Theark and 
tabernacle being now stationary at Jerusalem, the labour 
of the Levites was greatly diminished, as they were no 
longer obliged to transport its heavy furniture from place 
to place. The number of 358,000 Levites, exclusive of 
priests, was doubtless more than sufficient for the ordi- 
nary service of the tabernacle. But this pious king 
thought that it would contribute to the glory of the Lord 
to employ as many Officers in his Divine service as possi- 
ble. These first rules, however, which David instituted, 
were temporary, as very different arrangements were 
made after the ark had been deposited in the tabernacle 
of Zion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-19. DIVISION OF THE SONS OF AARON INTO FouR 
AND TWENTY ORDERS. 1. Now these are the divisions 
of the sons of Aaron—(See on ch. 23.6.) 2 Nadab and 
Abihu died before their father—i, e., not in his presence, 
but during his lifetime (see Marg. Ref). therefore Elea= 
zar and Ithamar executed the priest’s office—In conse- 
quence of the death of his two eldest sons without issue, 
the descendants of Aaron were comprised in the families 
of Eleazar and Ithamar, Both of these sons discharged 
the priestly functions as assistants to their father. Elea- 
zar succeeded him, and in his line the high priesthood 
continued until it was transferred to the family of Itha- 
mar, in the person of Eli, 3. Zadok ,.. and Ahimelech 
of the sons of Ithamar—This statement, taken in con- 
nection with »v, 6, is nota little perplexing, since (2 Samuel 
15, 24, 35; 20, 25) Abiathar is mentioned as the person con- 
joined in David’s time with Zadok, in the collegiate ex- 
ercise of the high priesthood. Some think that the words 
have been transposed, reading Abiathar, theson of Ahim- 
elech. But there is no ground for regarding the text as 
faulty. The high priests of the line of Ithamar were the 
folowing: Ahiah or Ahimelech, his son Abiathar, his son 
Ahimelech. We frequently find the grandfather and 
grandson called by the same name (see list of high priests 
of the line of Eleazar, ch. 5.30-41). Hence the author of 
the Chronicles was acquainted with Ahimelech, son of 
Abiathar, who, for some reason, discharged the duties of 
high priest in David’s reign, and during the lifetime of 
his father (for Abiathar was living in the time of Solomon, 
1 Kings 2.27). [KerrL.] 4. there were more chief men 
found—The Hed. may be translated, ‘‘There were more 
men as to heads of the sons of Eleazar.” It is true, in 
point of fact, that by the census the number of individuals 
belonging to the family of Eleazar was found greater than 
in that of Ithamar. And this, of necessity, led to there 
being more fathers’ houses, and consequently more chiefs 
or presidents in the former. 5. they were divided by 
lot—This method of allocation was adopted manifestly to 
remove all cause of jealousy as to precedence and the 
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Number and Office of the Singers. 


right of performing particular duties, . 6. ome principal 
household—The marg. reading is preferable, ‘one house 
of thefather.” The lot was cast in a deliberateand solemn 
manner in presence of the king, the princes, the two high 
priests, and the chiefs of the priestly and Leyitical fam- 
ilies—the heads of families belonging to Eleazar and Itha- 
mar were alternately brought forward to draw, and the 
name of each individual, as called, registered by an at- 
tendant secretary. To accommodate the casting of the 
lots to the inequality of the number, there being sixteen 
fathers’ houses of Kleazar, and only eight of Ithamar, it 
was arranged that every house of Ithamar should be fol- 
lowed by two of Eleazar, or, what is the same thing, that 
every two houses of Lleazar should be followed by one 
of Ithamar. If, then, we suppose a commencement to have 
been made by Eleazar, the order would be as follows: one 
and two, Eleazar; three, Ithamar; four and five, Eleazar; 
six, Ithamar; seven and eight, Eleazar; nine, Ithamar; 
and so forth. [BERTHEAU.] The lot determined also the 
order of the priests’ service. That of the Levites was after- 
wards distributed by the same arrangement (v. 31). 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-7. NUMBER AND OFFICE OF THE SINGERS. 1. 
David and the captains of the host—i, e., the princes (ch. 
23,2; 24.6). Itis probable that the king was attended on 
the occasion of arranging the singers by the same parties 
that are mentioned as having assisted him in regulating 
the order of the priests and Levites. 2%. according to the 
order of the king—Heb., ‘‘by the hands of the king,” 
i.e., “according to the king’s order,” under the personal 
superintendence of Asaph and his colleagues. which 
prophesied—i. ¢,, in this connection, played with instru- 
ments. This metaphorical application of the term 
“prophecy”? most probably originated in the practice of 
the prophets, who endeavoured to rouse their prophetie 
spirit by the animating influence of music (see on 2 Kings 
8.15). It is said that Asaph did this ‘aecording to David’s 
order,” because by royal appointment he officiated in the 
tabernacle on Zion (ch. 16. 37-41), while other leaders of the 
sacred music were stationed at Gibeon. 5. Heman the 
king’s seer—The title of seer or prophet of David is also 
given to Gad (ch. 21.9), and to Jeduthun (2 Chronicles 29, 
15), in the words (marg. matters) of God. toe lift wp the 
horn—i. e., to blow loudly in the worship of God; or per- 


_haps it means nothing more than that he presided over 


the wind instruments, as Jeduthun over the harp. Heman 
had been appointed at first toserve at Gibeon (ch. 16, 41), 
But his destination seems to have been changed at a sub- 
sequent period. God gave to Heman fourteen sonsand 
three daughters—The daughters are mentioned, solely 
because from their musical taste and talents they formed 
part of the choir (Psalm 68,25), 6, 7% all these were 
under the hands of their father—Asaph had four sons, 
Jeduthun six, and Heman fourteen, equal to twenty-four; 
making, the musicians with their brethren the singers, 
an amount of 288. For, like the priests and Levites, they 
were divided into twenty-four courses of twelve men 
each, equal to 288, who served a week in rotation; and 
these, half of whom officiated every week with a propor- 
tionate number of assistants, were skilful and exper- 
ienced musicians, capable of leading and instructing the 
general musical corps, which comprised no less than 4000 
(ch, 23. 5). 

8-31. THEIR DIviIsION By LOT INTO FouR AND TWENTY 
ORDERS. 8. they cast lots, ward against ward—“ Ward” 
is an old English word for division or company. The lot 
was cast to determine the precedence of the classes or 
divisions over which the musical leaders presided; and, 
in order to secure an impartial arrangement of their 
order, the master and his assistants, the teacher and his 
scholars, in each class or company took part in this 
solemn casting of lots. In the first catalogue given in 
this chapter the courses are classed according to their 
employment as musicians—in the second, they are ar- 
ranged in the order of their service. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-12. DIVISIONS OF THE PORTERS, 1, 2. Concern- 
ing the divisions of the porters—There were 4000 (ch. 23. 6), 
all taken from the families of the Kohathites and Merar- 
ites (v. 14), divided into twenty-four courses—as the priests 
and musicians, Meshelemiah the sons of Kore, of the 
soms of Asaph—Seven sons of Meshelemiah are men- 
tioned (v. 2), whereas eighteen are given (v. 9), but in this 
latter number his relatives are included. 5. God blessed 
him—i. e., Obed-edom. The occasion of the blessing was 
his faithful custody of the ark (2 Samuel 6. 11, 12), and the 
nature of the blessing (Psalm 127. 5) consisted in the great 
increase of progeny by which his house was distin- 
guished; seventy-two descendants are reckoned. 6. 
mighty men of walour—The circumstance of physical 
strength is prominently noticed in this chapter, as the 
office of the porters required them not only to act as sen- 
tinels of the sacred edifice and its precious furniture 
against attacks of plunderers or popular insurrection— 
to be, in fact, a military guard—but, after the temple was 
built, to open and shut the gates, which were extraordi- 
narily large and ponderous. 10. Simri the chief... 
though ... not the first-born—Probably because the 
family entitled to the right of primogeniture had died 
out, or because there were none of the existing families 
which could claim that right. 12. Among these were 
the divisions of the porters, evem among the chief 
men—These were charged with the duty of superintend- 
ing the watches, being heads of the twenty-four courses 
of porters. 

13-19. THE GATES ASSIGNED By LOT, 13. they cast 


' lots—Their departments of duty, such as the gates they 


should attend to, were allotted in the same manner as 
those of the other Levitical bodies, and the names of the 
chiefs or captains are given, with the respective gates 
assigned them, 15. the house of Asuppim—Or collec- 
tions, probably a storehouse, where were kept the grain, 
wine, and other offerings for the sustenance of the priests. 
16. the gate Shallecheth—Probably the rubbish gate, 
through which all the accumulated filth and sweepings 
of the temple and its courts were poured out. by the 
causeway of the going up—Probably the ascending road 
which was cast up or raised from the deep valley between 
Mount Zion and Moriah, for the royal egress to the place 
of worship (2 Chronicles 9. 4). ward against ward— 
Some refer these words to Shuppim and Hosah, whose 
duty it was to watch both the western gate and the gate 
Shallecheth, which was opposite, while others take itasa 
general statement applicable to all the guards, and in- 
tended to intimate that they were posted at regular dis- 
tances from each other, or that they all mounted and re- 
lieved guard at the same time in uniform order. 17-19. 
Hastward were six Levites—Because the gate there was 
the most frequented. Four at the north gate; four at the 
south, at the storehouse which was adjoining the south, 
and which had two entrance-gates, one leading in a 
south-westerly direction to the city, and the other direct 


_west, two porters each—at the Parbar towards the west, 


there were six men posted—four at the causeway or 
ascent (v. 16), and two at Parbar, amounting to twenty- 
four in all, who were kept daily on guard. Parbar—is, 
perhaps, the same as Parvar (suburbs, 2 Kings 23.11), and 
if so, this gate might be socalledas leading to the suburbs, 
[CALMET. ] 

20-28. LevITES THAT HAD CHARGE OF THE TREASURES, 
20. of the Levites, Ahijah—The heading of this section 
is altogether strange as it stands, for it looks as if the 
sacred historian were going to commence a new subject 
different from the preceding. Besides, “ Ahijah, whose 
name occurs after’ the Levites, is not mentioned in the 
previous lists; it is totally unknown, and is introduced 
abruptly without further information; and lastly, Ahi- 
jah must have united in his own person those very of- 
fices of which the occupants are named in the verses that 
follow. The reading is incorrect. The Septuagint has 
this very suitable heading, ‘And their Levitical breth 
ren over the treasures,” &c, [BERTHEAU.] The names 


XXXVI, XXVII. Twelve Captains for each Month, 


of those who had charge of the treasure-chaimbers at 
their respective wars are given, with a general descrip- 
tion of the precious things committed to their trust, 
Those treasures were immense, consisting of the accumu- 
lated spoiis of Israelitish victories, as well as of volun- 
tary contributions made by David and the representatives 
of the people, , 
29-32, OFFICERS AND JUDGES. 29. officers and judges 
—The word rendered “officers” is the term which signi- 
fies scribes or secretaries, so that the Levitical class here 
described were magistrates, who, attended by their clerks, 
exercised judicial functions; there were 6000 of them (ch. 
23. 4), who probably acted like their brethren on the 
principle of rotation, and these were divided into three 
classes—one (v. 29) for the outward business over Israel; 
one (v. 30), consisting of 1700, for the west of Jordan “in 
all business of the Lord, and in the service of the king;” 
and the third (v. 31, 32), consisting of 2700, were “‘rulers for 
every matter pertaining to God, and affairs of the king.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 1-15. TWELVE CAPTAINS FOR EVERY SEVERAL 
MontH, 1. came in and went out month by month— 
Here is an account of the standing military force of 
Israel. A militia formed, it would seem, at the begin- 
ning of David's reign (see on v. 7) was raised in the fol- 
lowing order: Twelve legions, corresponding to the num- 
ber of tribes, were enlisted in the king’s service. Each 
legion comprised a body of 24,000 men, whose term of ser- 
vice was a month in rotation, and who were stationed 
either at Jerusalem or in any other place where they 
might be required. There was thus always a force suffi- 
cient for the ordinary purposes of state, as well as for re- 
sisting sudden atiacks or popular tumults; and when 
extraordinary emergencies demanded a larger force, the 
whole standing army could easily be called to arms, 
amounting to 288,000, or to 300,000, including the 12,000 
ofiicers that naturally attended on the tweive princes 
(v, 16-24), Such @ military establishment would be bur- 
densome neither to the country nor to the royal ex- 
chequer; for attendance on this duty being a mark of 
honour and distinction, the expense of maintenance 
would be borne probably by the militiaman himself, 
or furnished out of the common fund of his tribe. Nor 
would the brief period of actual service produce any de- 
rangement of the usual course of affairs; for, on the ex- 
piry of the term, every soldier returned to the pursuits 
and duties of private life during the other eleyen months 
of the year. Whether the same individuals were always 
enrolled, cannot be determined. The probability is, that 
provided the requisite number was furnished, no stricter 
scrutiny would be made. A change of men might, to a 
certain degree, be encouraged, as it was a part of David's 
policy to train all his subjects to skill in arms; and to 
have made the enlistment fall always on the same indi- 
viduals would have defeated that purpose, as to have 
confined each month’s levy rigidly within the limits of 
one tribe might have fallen hard upon those tribes 
which were weak and small. The rotation system being 
established, each division knew its own month, as weil 
as the name of the commander under whom it was to 
serve. These commanders are styled, ‘‘ the chief fathers,” 
i.e., the hereditary heads of tribes who, like chieftains of 
clans, possessed great power and influence. captains of 
thousands and hundyreds—The legions of 24,000 were di 
vided into regiments of 1000, and these again into com: 
panies of 100 men, under the direction of their respective 
subalterns, there being, of course, twenty-four captains 
of thousands, and 210 centurions, and their officers— 
The Shoterim, who in the army performed the duty of 
the commissariat, keeping the muster-roll, &c. 2, 3. 
Jashobeam the son of Zabdiel—(See on ch. ll. 11; 2 
Samuel 23. 8.) Hachmoni was his father, Zabdiel prob- 
ably one of his ancestors; or there might be different 
names of the same individual. In the rotation of the 
military courses, the dignity of precedence, not of author- 
ity, was given to the hero, 4. second month was Dodali 
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Princes of the Twelve Tribes. 


—Or Dodo. Here the text seems to require the supple- 
ment of “Eleazar the son of Dodo” (2 Samuel 23.9). 7 
Asahel—This officer having been slain at the very begin- 
ning of David’s reign, his name was probably given to 
this division in honour of his memory, and his son was 
invested with the command, 

16-24. PRINCES OF THE TWELVE TRIBES. 16. over the 
tribes of Israel: the ruler—This is a list of the heredi- 
tary chiefs or rulers of tribes at the time of David’s num- 
bering the people. Gad and Asher are not included; for 
what reason is unknown. The tribe of Levi had a prince 
(v. 17), as well as the other tribes; and although it was 
ecclesiastically subject to the high priest, yet in all civil 
matters it had a chief or head, possessed of the same 
authority and power as in the other tribes, only his juris- 
diction did not extend to the priests, 18. Elihu—Prob- 
ably the same as Eliab (1 Samuel 16.16), 23. But David 
took not the number of them from twenty years old 
and under—The meaning is, that the census which Dayid 
ordered did not extend to all the Israelites; for to con- 
template such an enumeration would have been to at- 
tempt an impossibility (Genesis 28, 14), and besides would 
have been a daring offence to God, The limitation toa 
certain age was what had probably quieted David’s con- 
science as to the lawfulness of the measure, while its ez- 
pediency was strongly pressed upon his mind by the army 
arrangements he had in view. 24. meither was the 
number put in the account of the chronicles of King 
David—HEither because the undertaking was not com- 
pleted, Levi and Benjamin not haying been numbered 
(ch. 21, 6), or the full details in the hands of the enumer- 
ating officers were not reported to David, and, con- 
sequently, not registered in the public archives. the 
chronicles— Were the daily records or annals of the 
king’s reign. No notice was taken of this census in the 
nistorical register, as from the public calamity with which 
it was associated it would have stood a painful record of 
the Divine judgment against the king and the nation. 
23. over the kimg’s treasures—Those treasures consisted 
of gold, silver, precious stones, cedar-wood, &c.; those 
which he had in Jerusalem as distinguished from others 
without the city. the storehouses in the fields—Grain 
covered over with layers of straw is frequently preserved 
in the fields under little earthen mounds, like our potato 
pits. 27. the vineyards—These seem to have been in 
the vine-growing districts of Judah, and were committed 
to two men of that quarter, wime-cellars—Stores; the 
wine is deposited in jars sunk in the court of the house. 
28, olive,..amd.,.. sycamore trees... in the low 
plains—i. e., the Shephelta, the rich low-lying ground be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the mountains of Judah, 
29. herds that fed in Sharon—a A fertile plain between 
Ceesarea and Joppa. sheep and camels—These were prob- 
ably in the countries east of the Jordan, and hence an 
Ishmaelite and Nazarite were appointed to take charge 
of them, 31. rulers of the substance that was King 
David’s— How and when the king acquired these de- 
mesnes and this variety of property—whether it was 
partly by conquests, or partly by confiscation, or by his 
own active cultivation of waste lands—is not said. It was 
probably in all these ways. The management of the king’s 
private possessions was divided into twelve parts, like 
his public affairs and the revenue derived from all these 
sources mentionel must have been very large, 


CHAPTER XXVIII: 


Ver. 1-8. DAvip ExHorTS THE PEOPLE TO FEAR Gop. 
1. David assembled all the princes of Israel—i. e., the 
representatives of the people, the leading men of the 
kingdom, who are enumerated in this verse according to 
their respective rank or degree of authority. primces of 
the tribes—(Ch. 27. 16-22.) Those patriarchal chiefs are 
mentioned first as being the highest in rank—a sort of 
hereditary noblesse, the captains of the companies— 
The twelve generals: mentioned (ch, 27, 1-15). the stew- 
ards, &¢c.—(Ch. 27, 25-31.) the officers—Hebrew, eunuchs, 
or attendants on the court (1 Samuel 8,15; 1 Kings 22.9; 
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David Encourages Solomon, 


2 Kings 22. 18); and besides Joab, the commander-in-ehief 
of the army, the heroes who had no particular office (ch, 
11; 2Samuel 23), This assembly, a very mixed and gen- 
eral one, as appears from the parties invited, was more 
numerous and entirely different from that mentioned 
(ch, 23.2), 2. Hear me, my brethren—This was the style 
of address becoming a constitutional king of Israel (Deu- 
teronomy 17. 20; 1 Samuel 30. 23; 2Samuel 5.1). I had it 
in mine heart—I proposed or designed. to build an 
house of rest—A solid and permanent temple. for the 
footstool of our God—God seated between the cherubim. 
at the two extremities of the ark, might be said to be 
enthroned in His glory, and the coverlet of the ark to be 
His footstool. and had made ready for the building— 
The immense treasures which David had amassed, and 
the elaborate preparations he had made, would have beer 
amply sufficient for the erection of the temple of which 
he presented the model toSolomon, 3. thou hast heen 
aman of war, and hast shed much blood—The church 
or spiritual state of the world, of which the temple at 
Jerusalem was to be a type, would be presided over by 
One who was to be pre-eminently the Prince of Peace, 
and therefore would be represented not so fitly by Davia, 
whose mission had been a preparatory one of battle and 
conquest, as by his son, who should reign in unbroken 
peace. 4, 5. he hath chosen Solomon—The spirit of 
David’s statement is this:—It was not my ambition, my 
valour, or my merit that led to the enthronement of my- 
self and family; it was the grace of God which chose the 
tribe, the family, the person—myself in the first instance, 
and now Solomon, to whom, as the Lord’s anointed, you 
are all bound to submit. Like that of Christ, of whom 
he was a type, the appointment of Solomon to the king- 
dom above all his brethren was frequently pre-intimated 
(ch. 17.12; 22.9; 2 Samuel 7. 12-14; 12. 24, 25; 2 Kings 1. 13). 
7%. 1 will establish his kingdom for ever, if he be con- 
stant to do my commandments—The same condition is 
set before Solomon by God (1 Kings 3.14; 9.4). 8. Now 
... in the sight of all Israel, .. . keep, amd seek for 
all the commandments of the Lord, &c.—This solemn . 
and earnest exhortation to those present, and to all Israel 
through their representatives, to continue faithful in ob- 
serving the Divine law as essential to their national pros- 
perity and permanence, is similar to that of Moses (Deu- 
teronomy 89. 15-20). 

9-20. Hr ENCOURAGES SOLOMON TO BUILD THE TEMPLE, 
9,10. And thou, Solomon my son—The royal speaker 
now turns to Solomon, and in a most impressive manner 
presses upon him the importance of sincere and practical 
piety. know thou—He did not mean head-knowledge, 


- for Solomon possessed that already, but that experimental 


acquaintance with God which is only to be obtained by 
loving and serving Him. M1, Then David gave to Solo- 
mon... the pattern—He now put into the hands of his 
son and successor the plan or model of the temple, with 
the elevations, measurements, apartments, and chief arti- 
cles of furniture, all of which were designed according to 
the pattern given him by Divine revelation (v.19). 1%. 
the pattern of all that he had by the spirit—Rather, 
with him in spirit; i. e., was floating in his mind, 145, 16. 
the candlesticks of silwer—Solomon made them all of 
gold—in this and a few minor particulars departing from 
the letter of his father’s instructions, where he had the 
means of executing them in a more splendid style. There 
was only one candlestick and one table in the tabernacle, 
but ten in the temple. 18. the chariot of the cherubim 
—The expanded wings of the cherubim formed what was 
figuratively styled the throne of God, and as they were 
emblematical of rapid motion, the throne or seat was 
spoken of as a chariot (Psalm 18. 10; 99.1). It is quite 
clear that in all these directions David was not guided 
by his own taste, or by a desire for taking any existing 
model of architecture, but solely by a regard to the ex- 
press revelation of the Divine will. In avision, or trance, 
the whole edifice, with its appurtenances, had been placed 
before his eyes so vividly and permanently, that he had 
been able to take a sketch of them in the models delivered 
to Soloinon, 20, Bestrong and of good courage—The ad- 





Offerings for the Temple. 


dress begun v.9 is resumed and concluded in the same 
strain, 21. behold the courses of the priests and Levites 
-—They were, most probably, represented in this assembly, 
though they are not named, also the princes and all 
the people—i. ¢., as well the skilful, expert, and zealous 
artisan, as the workman who needs to be directed in 
all his labours. j 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-9. DAVID CAUSES THE PRINCES AND PEOPLE TO 
OFFER FOR THE HOUSE OF GoD, 1. Solomon... is yet 
young and tender—Though Solomon was very young 
when he was raised to the sovereign power, his kingdom 
escaped the woe pronounced (Ecclesiastes 10. 16). Mere 
childhood in a prince is not always a misfortune to a 
nation, as there are instances of the government being 
wisely administered during a minority, and Solomon 
himself is a most illustrious proof that a young prince 
may prove a great blessing; for when he was but a mere 
child, with respect to his age, no nation was happier, 
His father, however, made this address before Solomon was 
endowed with the Divine gift of wisdom, and David's refer- 
ence to his son’s extreme youth, in connection with the 
great national undertaking he had been divinely appointed 
to execute, was to apologize to this assembly of the estates 
—or, rather, to assign the reason of his elaborate prepara- 
tions for the work. 3, 4. Moreover... Ihave of mine 
own proper good, &c.—In addition to the immense 
amount of gold and silver treasure which David had 
already bequeathed for various uses in the service of the 
temple, he now made an additional contribution destined 
toa specific purpose—that of overlaying the walls of the 
house. This voluntary gift was from the private fortune 
of the royal donor, and had been selected with the greatest 
care, The gold was “the gold of Ophir,” then esteemed 
the purest and finest in the world (Job 22. 24; 28, 16; Isaiah 
13. 12). The amount was 3000 talents of gold, and 7000 
talents of refined silver. 5. who then is willing to con- 
secrate his service—Heb., fill his hand; i. ¢., make an 
offering (Exodus 32. 29; Leviticus 8. 33; 1 Kings 13. 33), 
The meaning is, that whoever would contribute volunta- 
rily, as he had done, would be offering a free-will offering 
to the Lord. It was a sacrifice which every one of them 
could make, and in presenting which the offerer himself 
would be the priest. David, in asking free-will offerings 
for the temple, imitated the conduct of Moses in reference 
to the tabernacle (Exodus 25. 1-8). 6-8. Then the chief. of 
the fathers—Or heads of the fathers (ch. 24. 31; 27. 1). primees 
of the tribes—(ch. 27. 16-22), the rulers of the king’s 
work—Those who had charge of the royal demesnes 
and other possessions (ch. 27. 25-31). offered willingly 
—Infliuenced by the persuasive address and example of 
the king, they acted according to their several abilities, 
and their united contributions amounted to the gross sum 
—of gold 5000 talents and 10,000 drams; and of silver, 10,000 
talents, besides brass and iron. drams—Rather, darics. 
A Persian coin, with which the Jews from the time of 
the captivity became familiar, and which was afterwards 
extensively circulated in the countries of Western Asia. 
It is estimated as equal in value to 25s. of British curren- 
cy. 7. of brass eighteen thousand talents, and one 
hundred thousand talents of iron—In Scripture, iron is 
always referred to as an article of comparatively low 
value, and of greater abundance and cheaper than bronze, 
[NAPIER.] 8. and they with whom precious stones 
were found—Rather, ‘“ whatever was found along with it 
of precious stones they gave.’’ [BERTHEAU.] These gifts 
were deposited in the hands of Jehieli, whose family were 
charged with the treasures of the house of the Lord (ch, 
26, 21). 


1 CHRONICLES XXIX. 


David's Thanksgiving. 


10-25. His THANKSGIVING. 10. Wherefore David 
blessed the Lord—This beautiful thanksgiving prayer 
was the effusion overflowing with gratitude and delight 
at seeing the warm and widespread interest that was now 
taken in forwarding the favourite project of his life. Its 
piety is displayed in the fervour of devotional feeling—in 
the ascription of all worldly wealth and greatness to God 
as the giver, in tracing the general readiness in contribut- 
ing to the influence of His grace, in praying for the con- 
tinuance of this happy disposition among the people, and 
in solemnly and earnestly commending the young king 
and his kingdom to the care and blessing of God. 16. All 
this store that we have prepared—lt may be useful to 
exhibit a tabular view of the treasure laid up, and con- 
tributions stated by the historian as already made to- 
wards the erection of the proposed temple. Omitting the 
brass and iron, and precious stones, which, though speci- 
fied partly (v. 7), is represented in other portions as 
“without weight” (ch. 22. 3, 14), we shall give in this 
table only the amount of gold and silver; and taking the 
talent of gold as worth £5475 (the talent being 125 lbs, in 
weight), the value of the gold will be about 73s. per oz. 
The talent of silver is given at £342 3s. 9d., or 4s. 44d. per 
oz. The total amount of the contributions will be: 


Sum accumulated, and in the public) gold, —- £547,500,000 
LLEASUTY (CI. 22, 41). ccecrersseerescessrsereeee f Silver, 342,187,500 
Contributed by David from his pri-) gold, 16,425,000 
VALE VOSOULCES 5 dace sis see casenssineed estore sone f SALVED, 2,395,312 

4 gold, 28,000,000 
Contributed by the assembled rulers silver, 3) 421875 
£939,929, 687 


Though it has been the common practice of Eastern 
monarchs to hoard vast sums for the accomplishment 
of any contemplated project, this amount so far exceeds 
not only every Oriental collection on record, but even 
the bounds of probability, that it is very generally 
allowed that either there is a corruption of the text in 
eh, 22, 4, or that the reckoning of the historian was 
by the Babylonian, which was only a half, or the Syrian, 
which was only a fifth part, of the Hebrew talent. 
This would bring theScripture account more into accord- 
ance with the statements of Josephus, as well as within 
the range of credibility. 20. All the congregation wor- 
shipped the Lord, and the king—Though the external 
attitude might be the same, the sentiments of which it 
was expressive were very different in the two cases—of 
Divine worship in the one, of civil homage in the other, 
21, 22. they sacrificed ... And did eat and drink—_ 
After the business of the assembly was over, the people, 
under the exciting influence of the occasion, still re- 
mained, and next day engaged in the performance of 
solemn rites, and afterwards feasted on the remainder of 
the sacrifices. before the Lord—cither in the immediate 
vicinity of the ark, or, perhaps, rather in a religious and 
devout spirit, as partaking of a sacrificial meal. made 
Solomon . . . king the second time—In reference to 
the first time, which was done precipitately on Adonijah’s 
conspiracy (1 Kings 1.35). they... amoimted .,. Za- 
dok—The statement implies that his appointment met 
the popular approval. His elevation as sole high priest 
was on the disgrace of Abiathar, one of Adonijah’s accom- 
plices. 23. Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord—As 
king of Israel, he was the Lord’s vicegerent. 24. sub- 
mitted themselves—/Heb., put their hands under Solo- 
mon, according to the custom still practised in the East, 
of putting a hand under the king’s extended hand, and 
kissing the back of it (2 Kings 10, 15). 

26-30. His REIGN AND'DEATH, 26. Thus David reigned 
—(See 1 Kings 2, 11.) 
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The Offering of Solomon at Gibeon. 


2 CHRONICLES I, I. 


His Message to Huram, 


THE 


SECOND BOOK OF THE CHRONICLES. — 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-4. SoLeMN OFFERING OF SOLOMON AT GIBEON. 
2. 'Then Solomon spake unto all Israel—viz., the heads, 
or leading officers, that are afterwards specified, were 
summoned to attend their sovereign in asolemn religious 
procession. The date of this occurrence was the second 
year of Solomon’s reign, and the high place at Gibeon was 
chosen for the performance of the sacred rites, from the 
tabernacle and all the ancient furniture connected with 
the national worship being deposited there, Zadok was 
the officiating high priest (1 Chronicles 16, 39). Itis true 
that the ark had been removed, and placed in a new tent 
which David had made for it at Jerusalem. But the 
brazen altar, “‘before the tabernacle of the Lord,” on 
which the burnt offerings were appointed by the law to 
be made, was at Gibeon: and although David had been 
led by extraordinary events and tokens of the Divine 
presence to sacrifice on the threshing-floor of Araunah, 
Solomon considered it his duty to present his offerings on 
the legally appointed spot “‘ before the tabernacle,” and on 
the time-honoured altar prepared by the skill of Bezaleel 
in the wilderness (Exodus 38,1), 6. offered a thousand 
burnt offerings—This holocaust he offered, of course, by 
the hands of the priests. The magnitude of the oblation 
became the rank of the offerer on this occasion of national 
solemnity. 

7-13. His CHOICE or WISDOM IS BLESSED By Gop. 7%. 
in that night did God appear unto Solomon—(see on 1 
Kings 3. 5). 

14-17. His STRENGTH AND WEALTH. 14. Solomon 
gathered chariots and horsemen—His passion for horses 
was greater than that of any Israelitish monarch before 
or after him. His stud comprised 1400 chariots and 12,000 
horses. This was a prohibited indulgence, whether as an 
instrument of luxury or power. But it was not merely 
for his own use that he imported the horses of Egypt. The 
immense equestrian establishment he erected was not for 
show merely, but also for profit. The Egyptian breed of 
horses was highly valued; and being as fine as Arabians, 
but larger and more powerful, they were well fitted for 
being yoked in chariots. These were light, but compact 

“and solid vehicles, without springs. From the price 
Stated (v, 17) as given for a chariot and a horse, it appears 
that the chariot cost four times the value of a horse, A 
horse brought 150 shekels, which, estimating the shekels 
at 2s, 8d. or 2s, 6d., amount to £17 2s. or £18 15s., while a 
chariot brought 600 shekels, equal to £68 9s. or £75; and as 
an Egyptian chariot was usually drawn by two horses, a 
chariotand pair would cost £112sterling. As the Syrians, 
who were fond of the Egyptian breed of horses, could im- 
port them into their own country only through Judea, 
Solomon early perceived the commercial advantages to 
be derived from this trade, and established a monopoly. 
His factors or agents purchased them in the markets or 
fairs of Egypt, and brought them to the “chariot cities” 
—the depots and stables he had erected on the frontiers of 
his kingdom, such as Beth-marcaboth, “the house of 
chariots,” and Hazor-susah, “the village of horses” 
(Joshua 19.5; 1 Kings 10.28), 17. brought... for all 
the kings of the Hittites—A branch of this powerful 
tribe, when expelled from Palestine, had settled north of 
Lebanon, where they acquired large possessions contig- 
uous to the Syrians, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1, 2. SoLomMon’s LABOURERS FOR BUILDING THE 
TEMPLE, 1. Solomon determined to build—The temple 
is the grand subject of this narrative, while the palace— 
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here and in other parts of this book—is only incidentally 
noticed. The duty of building the temple was reserved 
for Solomon before his birth. As soon as he became king 
he addressed himself to the work, and the historian, in 
proceeding to give an account of the edifice, begins with 
relating the preliminary arrangements, 

3-10. His MESSAGE TO HURAM FOR SKILFUL ARTIFI 
cERS. 3. Solomon sent to Huram—The correspondence 
was probably conducted on both sides in writing (v. 11; 
see also on 1 Kings 5. 8), As thou didst deal with David 
my father—This would seem decisive of the question 
whether the Huram then reigning in Tyre was David’s 
friend (see on 1 Kings 5, 1-6). In opening the business, 
Solomon grounded his request for Tyrian aid on two rea- 
sons:—l. The temple he proposed to build must be a solid 
and permanent building, because the worship was to be 
continued in perpetuity, and therefore the building ma- 
terials required to be of the most durable quality. 2. It 
must be a magnificent structure, because it was to be ded- 
icated to the God who was greater than all gods; and, 
therefore, as it might seem a presumptuous idea to erect 
an edifice for a Being ‘* whom the heaven and the heaven 
of heavens do not contain,’ it was explained that Solo- 
mon’s object was not to build an house for Him to dwell 
in, but a temple in which His worshippers might offer 
sacrifices to His honour, No language could be more hume- 
ble and appropriate than this. The pious strain of senti- 
ment was such as became a king of Israel. 7. semd me 
now, therefore, a man cunning to work—Masons and 
carpenters were not asked for; those whom David had 
obtained (1 Chronicles 14. 1) were, probably, still remain- 
ing in Jerusalem, and had instructed others, But he re- 
quired a master of works; a person capable, like Bezaleel 
(Exodus 35, 31), of superintending and directing every de- 
partment; for, as the division of labour was at that time 
little known or observed, an overseer had to be possessed 
of very versatile talents and experience, The things speci- 
fied in,which he was to be skilled, relate not to the build- 
ing, but the furniture of the temple. Iron, which could 
not be obtained in the wilderness when the tabernacle 
was built, was now, through intercourse with the coast, 
plentiful, and much used. The cloths intended for cur- 
tains were, from the crimson or sedrlet-red and hyacinth 
colours named, evidently, those stufls, for the manufac- 
ture and dyeing of which the Tyrians were so famous, 
“The graving,’’ probably, including embroidery of figures 
like cherubims in needlework, as well as wood é¢arving 
of pomegranates and other ornaments, 8. Send me... 
cedar trees, &c.—The cedar and cypress were valued as 
being both rare and durable; the algum or almug trees 
(likewise a foreign wood), though not got on Lebanon, is 
mentioned as being procured through Huram (see on 1 
Kings f0.11). 10. Behold, I will give thy servants 
beaten wheat—Wheuat, stripped of the husk, boiled, and 
saturated with butter, forms a frequent meal with the la- 
bouring people in the Kast (cf. 1 Kings 5, 11), There is no 
discrepancy between that passage and this. The yearly 
supplies of wine and oil, mentioned in the former, were 
intended for Huram’s court in return for the cedars sent 
him; while the articles of meat and drink specified here 
were for the workmen on Lebanon. 

11-18. HurAm’s KIND ANSWER. I1. Becanse the Lord 
hath loved his people, &c.—This pious language creates 
& presumption that Huram might have attained some 
knowledge of the true religion from his long familiar 
intercourse with David. But the presumption, however 
pleasing, may be delusive (see on 1 Kings 5, 7-12), 13, 14. 
I have sent a cunning man--(see on 1 Kings 7. 13-51), 
17, 18. Solomon numbered all the strangers, &c,—(se6 
on | Kings 4, 13, 18). 








Place of Building the Temple. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1,2. PLACE AND TIME OF BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 
1. Mount Moriah, where the Lord appeared unto 
David—These words seem to intimate that the region 
where the temple was built was previously known by the 
name of Moriah (Genesis 22. 2), and do not afford sufficient 
evideuce for affirming, as has lately been done [STANLEY], 
that the name was /irst given to the mount, in consequence 
of the vision seen by David. Mount Moriah was one 
summit of a range of hills which went under the general 
name of Zion. The platform of the temple is now, and 
has long been, occupied by the haram, or sacred enclosure, 
within which stand the three mosques of Omar (the 
smallest), of El Aksa, which in early times was a Chris- 
tian church, and of Kubbet el Sakhara, “The dome of 
the rock,” so called from a huge block of limestone rock 
in the centre of the floor, which, it is supposed, formed 
the elevated threshing-floor of Araunah, and on which 
the great brazen altar stood. Thesite of the temple, then, 
is so far established, for an almost universal belief is en- 
tertained in the authenticity of the tradition regarding 
the rock El Sakhara, and it has also been conclusively 
proved that the area of the temple was identical on its 
western, eastern, and southern sides, with the present 
enclosure of the haram. [Ropinson.] ‘That the temple 
Was situated somewhere within the oblong enclosure on 
Mount Moriah, all topographers are agreed, although 
there is not the slightest vestige of the sacred fane now 
remaining; and the greatest diversity of sentiment pre- 
yails as to its exact position within that large area, 
whether in the centre of the haram, or in its south-west 
corner. [BARCLAY.] Moreover, the full extent of the 
temple area is a problem that remains to be solved, for 
the platform of Mount Moriah being too narrow for the 
extensive buildings and courts attached to the sacred 
edifice, Solomon resorted to artificial means of enlarging 
and levelling it, by erecting vaults, which, as Josephus 


._ states, rested on immense earthen mounds raised from the 


slope of the hill. It should be borne in mind at the out- 
set, that the grandeur of the temple did not consist in its 
colossal structure, so much as in its internal splendour, 
and the yast courts and buildings attached toit. It was 
not intended for the reception of a worshipping assembly, 
for the people always stood in the outer courts of the 
sanctuary. 

3-7. MEASURES AND ORNAMENTS OF THE HOUSE, 3. 
these are the things wherein Solomon was instructed 
for the building of the house of God—by the written 
plan and specifications given him by his father. The 
measurements are reckoned by cubits, “after the first 
measure,” i. ¢., the old Mosaicstandard. But there is great 
difference of opinion about this, some making the cubit 
eighteen, others twenty-one inches. The temple, which 
embodied in more solid and durable materials the ground- 
form of the tabernacle, only being twice as large, was a 
rectangular building, seventy cubits long from east to 
west, and twenty cubits wide from north to south. 4. the 
porceh—The breadth of the house, whose length ran from 
east to west, is here given as the measure of the length of 
the piazza. The portico would thus be from thirty to 
thirty-five feet long, and from fifteen to seventeen and a 
half feet broad. the height was an hundred and twenty 
cubits—This, taking the cubit at eighteen inches, would 
be 180 feet; at twenty-one inches, 210 feet; so that the porch 
would rise in the form of a tower, or two pyramidal 
towers, whose united height was 120 cubits, and each of 
them about 90 or 105 feet high, [SrizeLirz.] This porch 
would thus be like the propyleum or gateway of the 
palace of Khorsabad [LAYARD], or at the temple of Edfou, 
5, the greater house—i. ¢., the holy places, the front or 
cuter chamber (see on 1 Kings 6, 17), 6. he garnished the 
house with precious stones for beauty — Better, He 
paved the house with precious and beautiful marble, 
{Krtro.] It may be, after all, that these were stones with 
veins of different colours for decorating the walls. This 
was an ancient and thoroughly Oriental kind of embel- 
lishment, There was an under pavement of marble, 
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which was covered with planks of fir. The whole interior 
was lined with boards, richly decorated with carved work, 
clusters of foliage and flowers, amOng which the pome- 
granate and lotus, or water-lily, were conspicuous; and 
overlaid, excepting the floor, with gold, either by gilding 
or in plates (1 Kings 6). 

8-13, DIMENSIONS, &C., OF THE Most Hoty HousE, 8- 
the most holy house—It was a perfect cube (cf. 1 Kings 6, 
20). overlaidit with ,.. gold, amounting to six hun- 
dred talents—at £4 per. oz., equal to £3,600,000, 10-13. two 
cherubim—These figures in the tabernacle were of pure 
gold (Exodus 25.), and overshadowed the merey-seat. The 
two placed in the temple were made of olive wood, over- 
laid with gold. They were of colossal size, like the As- 
syrian sculptures; for each, with expanded wings, covered 
a space of ten cubits in height and length—two wings 
touched each other, while the other two reached the oppo- 
site walls; their faces were inward, é. e., towards the most 
holy house, conformably to their use, which was to veil 
the ark, 

14-17, VeiL AND PILLARS (see on 1 Kings 6, 21), The 
united height is here given; and though the exact di- 
mensions would be thirty-six cubits, each column was 
only seventeen cubits and a half, a half cubit being taken 
up by the capital or the base. They were probably de- 
scribed as they were lying together in the mould before 
they were set up. [PooLE.] They would be from eighteen 
to twenty-one feet in circumference, and stand forty feet 
in height. These pillars, or obelisks, as some call them, 
were highly ornamented, and formed an entrance in 
keeping with the splendid interior of the temple. 


CHAPTER LY, 


Ver. 1. ALTAR OF BRASS. 1, hemade analtar of brass 
—Steps must have been necessary for ascending so ele- 
vated an altar, but the use of these could be no longer for- 
bidden (Exodus 20, 26) after the introduction of an official 
costume for the priests (ixodus 28, 42), It measured thirty- 
five feet by thirty-five, and in heightseventeen anda half 
feet. The thickness of the metal used for this altar is no- 
where given; but supposing it to have been three inches, 
the whole weight of the metal would not be under two 
hundred tons, [NAPIER.] 

25. Mouren SEA, 2. he made a molten sea—(sce on 
1 Kings 7, 23-26), as in that passage ‘‘knops” occur instead 
of “‘oxen;’ itis generally supposed that the rows of orna- 
mental knops were in the form of ox heads. 3. Two 
rows of oxen were cast, when it was cast—The mean- 
ing of which is, that the circular basin and the brazen 
oxen which supported it were all of one piece, being cast 
in one and the same mould. There is a difference-in the 
accounts given of the capacity of this basin, for while in 
1 Kings 7. 26 it is said that two thousand baths of water 
could be contained in it, in this passage no less than three 
thousand are stated. It las been suggested that there is 
here a statement not merely of the quantity of water 
which the basin held, but that also which was necessary 
to work it, to keep it flowing as a fountain; that which 
was required to fill both itand its accompaniments. In 
support of this view, it may be remarked that different 
words are employed: the one in 1 Kings 7. 26 rendered 
contained ; the two here rendered, received and held. There 
was a difference between receiving and holding. When the 
basin played as a fountain, and all its parts were filled for 
that purpose, the latter, together with the sea itself, 7e- 
ceived 3000 baths; but the sea exclusively held only 2000 
baths, when its contents were restricted to those of the cir- 
cular basin, It received and held 3000 baths. ([CALMET’S 
FRAGMENT, ] 

6-18, THE TEN LAVERS, CANDLESTICKS, AND TABLES. 
6. ten lavers—{sce on 1 Kings 7. 27-39), The laver of the 
tabernacle had probably been destroyed. The ten new 
ones were placed between the porch and the altar, and 
while the molten sea was for the priests to cleanse their 
hands and feet, these were intended for washing the sacri- 
fices, 7. ten candlesticks—(see on 1 Kings7.49). The in- 
creased number was not only in conformity with the 
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characteristic splendour of the edifice, but to be a stand- 
ing emblem to the Hebrews, that the growing light of the 
word was necessary to counteract the growing darkness 
in the world. [LiguHrroot.] Ll. Huram made—(see on 
1 Kings 7. 40-45). 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1. THr DEDICATED TREASURES. 1. Solomon 
brought in all things that David his father had dedi- 
cated—The immense sums and the store of valuable arti- 
cles which his father and other generals had reserved and 
appropriated for the temple (1 Chronicles 22, 14; 26, 26). 

2-18. BRINGING UP OF THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 2, 
3. Then Solomon assembled ,.. in the feast which 
was in the seventh month—The feast of the dedication 
of the temple was on the eighth day of that month, This 
is related, word for word, the sameas in 1 Kings 8. 1-10. 9, 
there it is unto this day—i. e.,at the time when this his- 
tory was composed; for after the Babylonish captivity 
there is no trace of either ark orstaves. LI. all the priests 
that were present ... did not then wait by course— 
The rotation system of weekly service introduced by David 
was intended for the ordinary duties of the priesthood; 
on extraordinary occasions, or when more than wonted 
solemnity attached to them, the priests attended in a 
body. 12. the Levites which were the singers—On great 
and solemn occasions, such as this, a full choir was re- 
quired, and their station was taken with scrupulous re- 
gard to their official parts; the family of Heman occupied 
the central place, the family of Asaph stood on his right, 
and that of Jeduthun on his left; the place allotted to the 
vocal department being a space between the court of 
Tsrael and the altar in the east end of the priests’ court. 
with them an hundred and twenty priests sounding 
with trumpets—The trumpet was always used by the 
priests, and in the Divine service it was specially em- 
ployed in calling the people together during the holy 
solemnities, and in drawing attention to new and succes- 
sive parts of the ritual. The number of trumpets used in 
the Divine service could not be less than two (Numbers 10, 
2), and their greatest number never exceeded the prece- 
dent set at the dedication of the temple. The station 
where the priests were sounding with trumpets was apart 
from that of the other musicians; for while the Levite 
singers occupied an orchestra east of the altar, the priests 
stood at the marble table on the south-west of the altar, 
There both of them stood with their faces to the altar, 
The manner of blowing the trumpets was, first, by a long 
plain blast, then by one with breakings and quaverings, 
and then bya long plain blast again. [BRown’s JewiIsH 
ANTIQUITIES.] 13. the house was filled with a cloud— 
(see on 1 Kings 8. 10, 11), 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 141. SoLomon BLESSES THE PEOPLE AND PRAISES 
Gop. 1. The Lord hath said that he would dwell in 
thick darkness—This introduction to Solomon’s address 
was evidently suggested by the remarkable incident re- 
corded at the close of the last chapter; the phenomenon 
of adensely opaque and uniformly shaped cloud, descend- 
ing in a slow and majestic manner, and filling the whole 
area of the temple, He regarded it himself, and directed 
the people also to regard it, as an undoubted sign and wel- 
come pledge of the Divine presence and acceptance of the 
building reared to His honour and worship, He referred 
not. to any particular declaration of God, but to the cloud 
having been all along in thenational history of Israel the 
recognized symbol of the Divine presence (Exodus 16, 10; 
24. 16; 40.34; Numbers 9, 15; 1 Kings8, 10,11). 13. Solomon 
had made a brazen scaffold—A sort of platform ; but the 
Hebrew term rendered scaffold, being the same as that 
used to designate the basin, suggests the idea that this 
throne might bear some resemblance, in form or struc- 
ture, to those lavers in the temple, being a sort of round 
and elevated pulpit, placed in the middle of the court, 
and in front of the altar of burnt offering. upon it he 
stood, and kneeled down upon his knees—After as- 
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cending the brazen scaffold, he assumed those two atti- 
tudes in succession, and with different objects in view, 
He stood while he addressed and blessed the surrounding 
multitude (v, 3-11); afterwards he knelt down and stretched 
out his hands towards heaven, with his face probably 
turned towards the altar, while he gave utterance to the 
beautiful and impressive prayer which is recorded in the 
remainder of this chapter. It is deserving of notice that 
there was.no seat in this pulpit—for the king either stood 
or knelt all the time he was in it. It is not improbable 
that it was surmounted by a canopy, or covered by a veil, 
to screen the royal speaker from the rays of the sun, 18- 
21. how much less this house which I have bhilt! 
Have respect therefore to the prayer of thy servant— 
Wo person who entertains just and exalted views of the 
spiritual nature of the Divine Being will suppose that he 
can raise a temple for the habitation of Deity, asa man 
builds a house for himself. Nearly asimproperand inad- 
missible is the idea that a temple can contribute to en- 
hance the glory of God, as a monument may be raised in 
honour of a great man, Solomon described the true and 
proper use of the temple, when he entreated that the Lord 
“would hearken unto the supplications of His seryant 
and His people Israel, which they should make towards 
this place.”’ In short, the grand purpose for which the 
temple was crected was precisely the same as that con- 
templated by churches—to afford the opportunity and 
means of public and social worship, according to the 
ritual of the Mosaic dispensation—to supplicate the 
Divine mercy and favour—to render thanks for past 
instances of goodness, and offer petitions for future 
blessings (see on 1 Kings 8, 22-61), This religious design 
of the temple—the ONE temple in the world—is in fact its 
stand-point of absorbing interest. 22. If a man sin 
against his meighbour, and am oath be laid upon 
him to make him swear, and the oath come before 
thine altar in this house, &c.—In cases where the tes- 
timony of witnesses could not be obtained, and there was 
no way of settling a difference or dispute between two 
people but by accepting the oath of the aecused, the 
practice had gradually crept in, and had acquired the 
force of consuetudinary law, for the party to be brought 
before the altar, where his oath was taken with all due 
solemnity, together with the imprecation of a curse to 
fall upon himself if his disavowal should be found un- 
true, There is an allusion to such a practice in this pas- 
sage. 38. If they return to thee... im the Jand of 
their captivity ... and pray toward their land which 
thou gavest unto their fathers—These words gave rise 
to the favourite usage of the ancient as well as modern 
Jews, of turning in prayer toward Jerusalem, in what- 
ever quarter of the world they might be, and of direeting 
their faces toward the temple when in Jerusalem itself, 
or any part of the holy land (1 Kings 8. 44), 44. arise, O 
Lord God, into thy resting-place—These words are not 
found in the record of this prayer in the First Book of 
Kings; but they occur in the 132d Psalm, which is gener- 
ally believed to have been composed by David, or rather 
by Solomon, in reference to this occasion.* “ Arise” is a 
very suitable expression to be used when the ark was to 
be removed from the tabernacle in Zion to the temple on 
Mount Moriah, into thy resting-place—The temple so 
called (Isaiah 66, 1), because it was a fixed and permanent 
mansion (Psalm 132.14), the ark of thy strength—Tho 
abode by which thy glorious presence is symbolized, and 
whence thou dost issue thine authoritative oracles, and 
manifest thy power on behalf of thy people when they 
desire and need it, It might well be designated the ark 
of God’s strength, because it was through means of it the 
mighty miracles were wrought, and the brilliant victo- 
ries were won, that distinguish the early annals of the 
Hebrew nation. The sight of it inspired the greatest 
animation into the breasts of His people, while it dif- 
fused terror and dismay through the ranks of their ene- 
mies (cf. Psalm 78, 61), let thy priests be clothed with 
salvation—Or with righteousness (Psalm 132. 9), i. e., be 
equipped not only with the pure white linen garments 
thou hast appointed for their robe of office, but also 
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adorned with the moral beauties of true holiness, that 
their person and services may be accepted, both for 
themselves and all the people. Thus they would be 
“clothed with salvation,’ for that is the effect and con- 
sequence of a sanctified character, 42. turn not. away 
the face of thine anointed—i, e., of me, who by thy 
promise and appointment have been installed as king 
and ruler of Israel. The words are equivalent in mean- 
ing to this: Do not reject my present petitions; do not 
send me from thy throne of grace dejected in counte- 
nance and disappointed in heart. remember the mer-= 
cies of David thy servant—i, e., the mercies promised to 
David, and in consideration of that promise hear and 
answer my prayer (cf. Psalm 132, 10), 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-3. GoD GIVES TESTIMONY TO SOLOMON’S PRAYER; 
THE PEOPLE WORSHIP. 1. the fire came down from 
heaven and consumed the burnt offering—HEvery act 
of worship was accompanied by a sacrifice. The preter- 
natural stream of fire kindled the mass of flesh, and was 
. a token of the Divine acceptance of Solomon’s prayer 
(see on Leviticus 9, 24; 1 Kings 18, 38), the glory of the 
Lerd filled the house—i. ¢c., the cloud, which was the 
symbol of God’s presence and majesty, filled the interior 
of the temple (Exodus 40. 35), 2. the priests could not 
enter—Botl from awe of the miraculous fire that was 
burning on the altar, and from the dense cloud that en- 
veloped the sanctuary, they were unable for some time 
to perform their usual functions (see on 1 Kings 8. 10, 11). 
But afterwards, their courage and confidence being re- 
vived, they approached the altar, and busied themselves 
in the offering of an immense number of sacrifices, 3. 
all the children of Israeli... bowed themselves with 
their faces to the ground upon the pavement—This 
form of prostration, viz., that of lying on one’s knees 
with the forehead touching the earth, is the manner in 
which the Hebrews, and Orientals in general, express the 
most profound sentiments of reverence and humility. 
The courts of the temple were densely crowded on the 
oceasion, and the immense multitude threw themselves 
on the ground. What led the Israelites suddenly to 
assume that prostrate attitude on the occasion referred 
to, was the spectacle of the symbolical cloud slowly and 
majestically descending upon the temple, and then en- 
tering it. 

4-11. SoLOMON’S SACRIFICES. 4. Then the king and 
all the people offered sacrifices— Whether the individual 
worshippers slaughtered their own cattle, or a certain 
portion of the vast number of. the Levitical order in 
attendance performed that work, as they sometimes did, 
in either case the offerings were made through the priests, 
who presented the blood and the fat upon the altar (see 
on 1 Kings 8. 62-64). 5. So the king and all the people 
dedicated the house of God—The ceremonial of dedica- 
tion consisted principally in the introduction of the ark 
into the temple, and in the sacrificial offerings that were 
made on a scale of magnitude suitable to the extraordi- 
nary occasion. All present, the king, the people, and the 
priests, took part according to their respective stations 
in the performance of the solemn service. The duty, of 
course, devolved chiefly on the latter, and hence in pro- 
ceeding to describe their several departments of work, 
the historian says, generally, ‘‘ the priests waited on their 
offices ;”’ while great numbers would be occupied with the 
preparation and offering of the victims, others sounded 
with their trumpets, and the different bands of the Le- 
vites praised the Lord with vocal and instrumental 
niusic, by the 136th Psalm, the oft-recurring chorus of 
which is, “for His mercy endureth for ever.” 7%. Solo- 
mon hallowed the middle of the court—On this extra- 
ordinary occasion, when a larger number of animals were 
offered than one altar and the usuai place of rings to 
which the animals were bound would admit of, the whole 
space was taken in that was between the place of rings 
and the west end of the court to be used asa temporary 
place for additional altars, on that part of the spacious 
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court holocausts were burning all round. 8. Solomon 
kept the feast sewen days—The time chosen for the dedi- 
cation of the temple was immediately previous to the 
feast of tabernacles (see on 1 Kings 8. 1-12). That season, 
which came after the harvest, corresponding to our Sep- 
tember and October, lasted seven days, and during so 
prolonged a festival there was time afforded for the offer- 
ing of the immense sacrifices enumerated. A large pro- 
portion of these were peace offerings, which afforded to 
the people the means of festiveenjoyment. all Israel... 
from the entering in of Hamath—i. e., the defile at 
Lebanon, unto the river of Egy pt—i. e., Rhinocorura, 
now El-Arish, the south boundary of Palestine. 10. on 
the three and twentieth day of the seventh month— 
This was the last day of the feast of tabernacles. 

12-22. Gop APPEARS TO Him. 12. the Lord appeared 
to Solomon by night—(See on 1 Kings 9. 1-9.) The dedi- 
eation of the temple must have been an occasion of in- 
tense national interest to Solomon and his subjects. Nor 
was the interest merely temporary or local. The record 
of itis read and thought of with an interest that is un- 
diminished by the lapse of time. The fact that this was 
the only temple of all nations in which the true God was 
worshipped imparts a moral grandeur to the scene, and 
prepares the mind for the sublime prayer that was offered 
at the dedication. The pure theism of that prayer—its 
acknowledgment of the unity of God as well as of His 
moral perfections in providence and grace, came from 
the same Divine source as the miraculous fire. They in- 
dicated sentiments and feelings of exalted and spiritval 
devotion, which sprang not from the unaided mind of 
man, but from the fountain of revelation. The reality of 
the Divine presence was attested by the miracle, and 
that miracle stamped the seal of truth upon the theology 
of the temple worship. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-6. SOLOMON’S BUILDINGS. 2. cities which Hu- 
ram had restored . . . Solomon built them, &c.—These 
cities lay in the north-west of Galilee, and, though in- 
cluded within the limits of the promised land, had never 
been conquered. Theright of occupying them Solomon 
granted to Huram, who, after consideration, refused them 
as unsuitable to the commercial habits of his subjects 
(see on 1 Kings 9.11). Solomon having wrested them from 
the possession of the Canaanite inhabitants, repaired 
them and filled them with a colony of Hebrews. 3-6. 
Solomon went to Hamath-zobah—Hamath was on the 
Orontes, in Ceele-Syria. Its king, Toi, had been the ally 
of David; but from the combination, Hamath and Zobah, 
it would appear that some revolution had taken place 
which led to the union of these two petty kingdoms of 
Syria into one. For what cause the resentment of Solo- 
mon was provoked against it, we are not informed, but 
he sent an armed force which reduced it. He made him- 
self master also of Tadmor, the famous Palmyra in the 
same region—various other cities along the frontiers of 
his extended dominions he repaired and fitted up, either 
to serve as store-places for the furtherance of his -com- 
mercial enterprises, or to secure his kingdom from forcign 
invasion (see on ch. 1. 14; 1 Kings 9. 15-24). 

7-11. THE CANAANITES MADE FRIBUTARIES, 7%. all the 
people that were left, &c.—The descendants of the Ca- 
naanites who remained in the country were treated as 
war prisoners, being obliged to ‘pay tribute or to serve 
as galley slaves” (ch. 2.18), while the Israelites were em- 
ployed in no works but such as were of an honourable 
character. 10. two hundred and fifty that bare rule— 
(Cf. 1 Kings 9. 23.) It is generally agreed that the text of 
one of these passages is corrupt, 11. Solomon brought 
up the daughter of Pharaoh out of the city of David, 
unto the house he had built for her—On his marriage 
with the Egyptian princess at the beginning of bis reign, 
he assigned her a temporary abode in the city of David, 
i.e., Jerusalem until a suitable palace for his wife had 
been erected. While that palace was in progress, he him- 
self lodged in the, palace of David, but he did not allow 
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her to occupy it, because he felt that she being a heathen 
proselyte, and having brougot 110m her own country an 
establishment of heathen maid-servants, there would 
have been an impropriety in her being domiciled in a 
mansion which was or had been hallowed by the recep- 
tion of the ark. It seerns she was received on her arrival 
into his mother’s abode (Song 3. 4; 8. 2), 

15-18, SoLoMon’s FESTIVAL SACRIFICES. 15. they de= 
parted not from the conmandment of the king—i. e., 
David, in any of his ordinances, which by Divine au- 
thority he established, either in regulating the courses of 
the priests and Levites, or in the destination of his accu- 
mulated treasures to the construction and adornment of 
the temple. 17. Then went Solomon to Ezion-geber, 
and to Eloth—These two maritime ports were situated 
at the eastern gulf of the Red Sea, now called the Gulf of 
Akaba. Eloth is seen in the modern Akaba, Ezion-geber 
in El Gudyan, [Roprnson.] Solomon, determined to cul- 
tivate the arts of peace, was sagacious enough to perceive 
that his kingdom could become great and glorious only 
by encouraging a spirit of commercial enterprise among 
his subjects; and, accordingly, with that view he made a 
contract with Huram for ships and seamen to instruct 
his people in navigation. 18. Huram sent him.,. 
ships—Hither sent him ship-men, able seamen, overland; 
or, taking the word “sent’’ in a looser sense, supplied 
him, i.e., built him ships—viz., in docks at Eloth (cf. 1 
Kings 9. 26, 27). 
Tyrians, for Solomon had no seamen capable of perform- 
ing distant expeditions. The Hebrew fishermen, whose 
boats plied on the Sea of Tiberias or coasted the shores 
of the Mediterranean, were not equal to the conducting of 
large vessels laden with valuable cargoes on long voyages 
and through the wide and unfrequented ocean. four 
hundred and fifty talents of gold—(Cf. 1 Kings 9. 28.) 


The text in one of these passages is corrupt. 
8 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-12. THE QUFEN oF SHEBA VISITS SOLOMON; 
SIE ADMIRES HIS WISDOM AND MAGNIFICENCE. 1. 
when the queen of Sheba heard of the fame of Solo~ 
mon—(See on 1 Kings 10. 1-13.) It is said that among the 
things in Jerusalem which drew forth the admiration of 
Solomon’s royal visitor was “his ascent by which he went 
up into the house of the Lord.” This was the arched 
viaduct that crossed the valley from Mount Zion to the 
opposite hill, In the commentary on the passage quoted 
above, allusion was made to the recent discovery of its 
remains. Here we give a full account of what, for bold- 
ness of conceptions for structure and magnificence, was 
one of the greatest wonders in Jerusalem, ‘ During our 
first visit to the south-west corner of the area of the 
mosque, we observed several of the large stones jutting 
out from the western wall, which at first seemed to be 
the effect of a bursting of the wall from some mighty 
shock or earthquake. We paid little regard to this at 
the moment; but on mentioning the fact not long after 
to a circle of our friends, the remark was incidentally 
dropped that the stones had the appearance of having 
once belonged to a large arch. At this remark, a train 
of thought flashed across my mind, which I hardly dared 
to follow out until I had again repaired to the spot, in 
order to satisfy myself with my own eyes as to the truth 
or falsehood of the suggestion. I found it even so. The 
courses of these immense stones occupy their original 
position; their external surface is hewn to a regular 
curve; and, being fitted one upon another, they form the 
commencement or foot of an immense areh which once 
sprung out from this western wall in a direction towards 
Mount Zion, across the Tyropeon valley. This arch could 
only have belonged to the bridge, which, according to 
Josephus, led from this part of the temple te the Xystus 
(covered colonnade) on Zion; and it proves incontestably 
the antiquity of that portion from which it springs.” 
{[RoBINSON.] The distance from this point to the steep 
rock of Zion he ealeulates to be about three hundred and 
fifty feet, the probable length of this.ancient viaduct, 
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Another writer adds, that “the arch of this bridge, if its 
curve be calculated with an approximation to the truth, 
would measure sixty feet, and must have been one of five 
sustaining the viaduct (allowing for the abutments on 
either side), and that the piers supporting the centre 
arch of this bridge must have been of great altitude— 
not less, perhaps, than one hundred and thirty feet. The 
whole structure, when seen from the southern extremity 
of the Tyropeeon, must have had an aspect of grandeur, 
especially as connected with the lofty and sumptuous 
edifices of the temple, and of Zion to the right and t 

the left. [IsAAc TAYLOR’s EDITION OF TRAILL’S JOSE 

PHUS. } 

13-28. His RIcHES. 13. Now the weight of gold that 
came to Solomon in ome year—(See on 1 Kings 10, 14-29.) 
six hundred and threescore and six talents of gold— 
The sum named is equal to £3,646,350; and if we take the 
proportion of silver (v. 14), which is not taken into con- 
sideration, at 1 to 9, there would be about £200,000, making 
a yearly supply of nearly £6,000,000, being a vast amount 
for an infant effort in maritime commerce. [NAPIER.] 
241. the king’s ships went to Tarshish—rather “the 
king’s ships of Tarshish went” with the servants of Hu- 
ram. ships of Tarshish—i.c., in burden and construc- 
tion like the large vessels built for or used at Tarshish. 
[CALMET’S FRAGMENTS.] 25. Solomon had four thou- 
sand stalis—It has been conjectured [GESENIUS’ HEBREW 
Lexicon] that the original term may signify not only 
stall or stable, but a number of horses occupying the 
same number of stalls. Supposing that ten were put to- 
gether in one part, this would make 40,000. According to 
this theory of explanation, the historian in Kings refers 
to horses; while the historian in Chronicles speaks of 
the stalls in which they were kept. But more recent 
critics reject this mode of solving the difficulty, and, re- 
garding the four thousand stalls as in keeping with the 
general magnificence of Solomon’s establishments, are 
agreed in considering the text in Kings as corrupt, 
throughs the error of some copyist. 28. they brougbt 
unto Solomon horses out of Egypt—(See on ch, 1, 17.) 
Solomon undoubtedly carried the Hebrew kingdom to its 
highest pitch of worldly glory, and his completion of the 
grand work, the centralizing of the national worship at 
Jerusalem, whither the natives went up three times a 
year, has given his namea prominent place in the his- 
tory of the ancient church. But his reign had a disas- 
trous infiuence upon “the peculiar people,” and the ex- 
ample of his deplorable idolatries, the connections he 
formed with foreign princes, the commercial specula- 
tions he entered into, and the luxuries introduced into 
the land, seem in a great measure to have altered and 
deteriorated the Jewish character, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-15. REHOBOAM REFUSING THE OLD MEN’s Goop 
COUNSEL. 1. Rehoboam went to Shechem—(See on 1 
Kings 12.1.) This chapter is, with a few verbal altera- 
tions, the same as in that book. 3. Amd they sent— 
rather, “for they had sent,’ &c, This is stated as the 
reason of Jeroboam’s return from Egypt. %. If thou be 
kind to this people, and please them, and speak good 
words to them—In the Book of Kings, the words are, “If 
thou wilt be a servant unto this people, and wilt serve 
them.” The meaning in both is the same, viz., If thou 
wilt make some reasonable concessions, redress their 


-grievances, and restore their abridged liberties, thou wilt 


secure their strong and lasting attachment to thy person 
and government. 15. the king hearkened not unto the 
people, for the cause was of God—Rehoboam, in following 
an evil counsel, and the Hebrew peopie in making a reyo- 
lutionary movement, each acted as free agents, obeying 
their own will and passions, But God, who permitted the 
revolt of the northern tribes, intended it as a punish- 
ment of the house of David for Solomon's apostasy. That 
event demonstrates the immediate superintendence of 
His providence over the revolutions of kingdoms, and 
thus it affords an instance, similar to many other striking 
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Rehoboam Ruiseth an Army. 


instances that are found in Scripture, of Divine predic- 
tions, uttered long before, being accomplished by the 
operation of human passions, and in the natural course 
of events. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-17. KEHOBOAM, RAISING AN ARMY. TO SUBDUE 
ISRAEL, IS FORBIDDEN BY SHEMAIAH. 1-4. Rehoboam 
... gathered of the house of Judah and Benjamin, to 
fight against Israel—(See on 1] Kings 12, 21-24,) 5. built 
cities for defence im Judah—This is evidently used as 
the name of the southern kingdom. Rehoboam, having 
now a bitter enemy in Israel, deemed it prudent to lose 
no time in fortifying several cities that lay along the fron- 
tier of his kingdom. Jeroboam, on his side, took a similar 

precaution. (i Kings 12,25.) Of the fifteen cities named, 
' Aijalon, now Yalo, and Zorah, now Surah, between Jeru- 
salem and Jabneh [RoBINSON], lay within the province 
of Benjamin. Gath, though a Philistine city, had been 
subject toSolomon, And Etham, which was on the bor- 
der of Simeon, now incorporated with the kingdom of 
Israel, was fortified to repel danger from that quarter, 
These fortresses Rehoboam placed under able command- 
ers, and stocked them with provisions and military stores, 
sufficient, if necessary, to stand a siege. In the crippled 
state of his kingdom, he seems to haye been afraid lest 
it might be made the prey of some powerful neigh- 
bours. 13-17. the priests and the Levites .. . resorted 
to him out of all their coasts—This was an accession of 
moral power, for the maintenance of the true religion is 
the best support and safeguard of any nation; and as it 
was peculiarly the grand source of the strength and pros- 
perity of the Hebrew monarchy, the great numbers of 
good and pious people who sought an asylum within the 
territories of Judab contributed greatly to consolidate 
the throne of Rehoboam. The cause of so extensive an 
emigration from the kingdom of Israel was the deep and 
daring policy of Jeroboam, who set himself to break the 
national unity by entirely abolishing, within his domin- 
fons, the religious institutions of Judaism, He dreaded 
an eventual reunion of the tribes, if the people continued 
to repair thrice a year to worship in Jerusalem as they 
were obliged by law to do; and accordingly, on pretence 
that the distance of that city was too great for multitudes 
of his subjects, he fixed upon two more convenient places, 
where he established a new mode of worshipping God 
under gross and prohibited symbols. The priests and 
Levites, refusing to take part in the idelatrous ceremo- 
nies, were ejected from their livings; and along with them 
a large body of the people who faithfully adhered to the 
instituted worship of God—offended and shocked by the 
impious innovations—departed from the kingdom. 15. 
he ordained him priests—the persons he appointed to 
the priesthood were low and worthless creatures (1 Kings 
12.31; 13.33); any were consecrated who brought a bullock 
and seven rams. (Ch.13.9; Exodus 29.37.) for the high 
places—those favourite places of religious worship were 
encouraged throughout the country. for the devils—a 
term sometimes used for idols in general (Leviticus 17.7), 
but here applied distinctively to the goat deities, which 
were probably worshipped chiefly in the northern parts 
of his kingdom, where the heathen Canaanites still 
abounded. and for the calwes—figures of the ox gods 
Apis and Mnevis, with which Jeroboam’s residence in 
Egypt had familiarized him. (See on 1 Kings 12. 26-33.) 
17. they strengthened the kingdom of Judah—The in- 
novating measures of Jeroboam were not introduced all 
atonce. But as they were developed, the secession of the 
most excellent of his subjects began, and continuing to 
increase for three years, lowered the tone of religion in 
his kingdom, while it proportionally quickened its life 
and extended its influence in that of Judah, 

18-23. HIS WIVESANDCHILDREN. 18. Rehoboam took 
Mahalath—The names of her father and mother are 
given. Jerimoth, the father, must have been the son of one 
of David’s concubines, (1 Chronicles 3.9.) Abihail was, 
of course, his cousin, previous totheir marriage. 20. after 
her he took Maachah ,,, daughter—i, e., grand-daughter 
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Shishak Invades Judah. 


(2Samuel 14.27) of Absalom, Tamar being, according to 
Josephus, her mother. (Cf.2Samuel 18.18.) 21. he took 
eighteen wives, and séventy concubines—This royal 
harem, though far inferior to his father’s, was equally in 
violation of the law, which forbade a king to ‘multiply 
wives unto himself,” 22, made Abijah ...chief ... 
ruler among his brethren—This preference seems to 
have been given to Abijah solely from the king’s doating 
fondness for his mother, and through her influence over 
nim. It is plainly implied that Abijah was not the eldest 
of the family, and in destining a younger son for the 
kingdom, without a Divine warrant, as in Solomon’s 
case, Rehoboam acted in violation of the law. (Deuter- 
onomy 21.15.) 23. he dealt wisely—i.e., with deep and 
calculating policy. (Exodus 1,10.) amd dispersed of all 
his children unto every fenced city—The circumstance 
of twenty-eight sons of the king being made governors 
of fortresses would, in our quarter of the world, produce 
jealousy and dissatisfaction. But Eastern monarchs en- 
sure peace and tranquillity to their kingdom by bestowing 
government offices on their sonsand grandsons. They ob- 
tain an independent provision, and being kept apart, are 
not likely to cabal in their father’s lifetime. Rehoboam 
acted thus, and his sagacity will appear still greater if the 
wives he desired for them belonged to the cities where 
each son was located. These connections would bind 
them more closely to their respective places. In the 
modern countries of the East, particularly Persia and 
Turkey, younger princes were, till very lately, shut up.in 
the harem during their father’s lifetime; and, to prevent 
competition, were blinded or killed when their brother 
ascended the throne, In the former country the old prac- 
tice of dispersing them through the country like Reho- 
boam, has been again revived. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-12, REHOBOAM, FORSAKING GoD, IS PUNISHED 
BY SHISHAK. 1. when Rehoboam had established the 
kingdom, and had strengthened himself(see on ch. 
11.17). During the first three years of his reign his royal 
influence was exerted in the encouragement of the true 
religion. Security and ease led to religious decline, 
which, in the fourth year, ended in open apostasy. The 
example of the court was speedily followed by his sub- 
jects, for “tall Israel was with him;’’7. e., the people in his 
own kingdom. The very next year, viz., the fifth of his 
reign, punishment was inflicted by the invasion of Shis- 
hak. 2. Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Je- 
rusalem—He was the first king of the Twenty-second or 
Bubastic Dynasty. What was the immediate cause of this 
invasion? Whether it was in resentment for some proy- 
ocation from the king of Judah, or in pursuance of ambi- 
tious views of conquest, is not said. But the invading 
army was a vast horde, for Shishak brought along with 
his native Egyptians an immense number of foreign aux- 
iliaries, 3. the Lubims—the Libyans of north-eastern 
Africa, the Sukkiims—Some think these were the Ken- 
ite Arabs, dwellers in tents, but others maintain more 
justly that these were Arab troglodytes, who inhabited 
the caverns of a mountain range on the western coast of 
the Red Sea, the Ethiopians—from the regions south of 
Egypt. By the overwhelming force of numbers, they took 
the fortresses of Judah which had been recently putin a 
state of defence, and marched to lay siege to the capital, 
While Shishak and his army was before Jerusalem, the 
prophet Shemaiah addressed Rehoboam and the princes, 
tracing this calamity to the national apostasy, and threat- 
ening them with utter destruction in consequence of hav- 
ing forsaken God (v. 6). 6. the princes of Israel—(cf. v. 5, 
“the princes of Judah”), 7%, 8. when the Lord saw that 
they humbled themselves— Their repentance and con- 
trition was followed by the best effects; for Shemaiah was 
commissioned to announce that the phial of Divine judg- 
ment would not be fully poured out on them—that the 
entire overthrow of the kingdom of Judah would not take 
place at that time, nor through the agency of Shishak; 
and yet, although it should enjoy a respite from total sub- 
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version, it should become a tributary province of Egypt, 
in order that the people might learn how much lighter 
and better is the service of God than that of idolatrous 
foreign despots. 9. So Shishak.., came up against 
Jerusalem—aA {ter the parenthetical clause (v. 5-8) describ- 
ing the feelings and state of the beleaguered court, the his- 
torian resumes his narrative of the attack upon Jerusa- 
lem, and the consequent pillage both of the temple and 
the palace. he took all—i.e., everything valuable he 
found. The cost of the targets and shields has been esti- 
mated at about £239,000. [NAPIER’S METAL,] the shields 
of gold—(ch. 9.16) made by Solomon, were kept in the 
house of the forest of Lebanon (ch.9. 16). They seem to 
have been borne, like maces, by the owners or guard of 
the palace, when they attended the king to the temple or 
on other public processions, Those splendid insignia 
having been plundered by the Egyptian conqueror, others 
were made of inferior metal, and kept in the guard-room 
of the palace, to be ready for use, as, notwithstanding the 
tarnished glory of the court, the old state etiquette was 
kept up on public and solemn occasions. An account of 
this conquest of Judah, with the name of ‘‘king of 
Judah” in the cartouche of the principal captive, accord- 
ing to the interpreters, is carved and written in hiero- 
glyphics on the walls of the great palace of Karnak, where 
it may be seen'at the present day. This sculpture is about 
2700 years old, and is of peculiar interest as a striking tes- 
timony from Egypt to the truth of Scripture history. 12. 
when he humbled himself, the wrath of the Lord 
turned from him—The promise contained (v.7) was veri- 
fied—Divine providence preserved the kingdom in exist- 
ence, a reformation was made in the court, while true 
religion and piety were diffused throughout the land. 

13-16. His REIGN AND DEATH. 13. Rehoboam strength- 
ened himself... and reigmed—The Egyptian invasion 
had been a mere predatory expedition, not extending be- 
yond the limits of Judah, and probably, ere long, repelled 
by the invaded. Rehoboam’s government acquired new 
life and vigour by the general revival of true religion, and 
his reign continued many years after the departure of Shis- 
hak. But “he prepared not his heart to seek the Lord,” 
i.e., he did not adhere firmly to the good course of reform- 
ation he had begun, ‘‘and he did evil,’ for through the 
unhappy influence of his mother, a heathen foreigner, he 
had received in his youth a strong bias towards idolatry 
(see on 1 Kings 14. 21-24), 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-20, ABIJAH, SUCCEEDING, MAKES WAR AGAINST 
JEROBOAM, AND OVERCOMES HIM. 2. His mother’s name 
was Michatiah, the daughter of Uriel of Gibeah—The 
Same as Maachah (see on 1 Kings 15.2). She was “the 
daughter,” i. e., grand-daughter of Absalom (1 Kings 15. 2; 
ef.2Samuel 14), mother of Abijah, “mother,” é. e., grand- 
mother (1 Kings 15.10, marg.) of Asa. ‘Of Gibeah,’’ prob- 
ably implies that Uriel was connected with the house of 
Saul, there was war between Abijah and Jeroboam— 
The occasion of this war is not recorded (see 1 Kings 15, 6, 
7), but it may be inferred from the tenor of Abijah’s ad- 
dress, that it arose from his youthful ambition to recover 
the full hereditary dominion of hisancestors. No prophet 
now forbade a war with Israel (ch. 11. 23), for Jeroboam had 
forfeited all claim to protection. 3. Abijah set the battle 
in array—i.e., took the field and opened the campaign. 
Abijah set the battle in array with four hundred 
thousand chosen men , . . Jeroboam with eight hun- 
dred thousand—These are, doubtless, large numbers, con- 
sidering the smallness of the two kingdoms. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that Oriental armies are mere 
mobs—vast numbers accompanying the camp in hope of 
plunder, so that the gross numbers described as going 
upon an Asiatic expedition are often far from denoting 
the exact number of fighting men. But in accounting 
for the large number of soldiers enlisted in the respective 
armies of Abijah and Jeroboam, there is no need of 
resorting to this mode of explanation; for we know by 
the cer.sus of David the immense amount of the popula- 
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tion that was capable of bearing arms (1 Chronicles 21, 5; 
ef. ch. 14.8; 17. 14). 4-12. Abijah stood up on Mount 
Zemaraim—He had entered the enemy’s territory, and 
was encamped on an eminence near Beth-el (Joshua 18, 
22). Jeroboam’s army lay at the foot of the hill, and as a 
pitched battle was expected, Abijah, according to the 
singular usage of ancient times, harangued the enemy. 
The speakers in such circumstances, while always extol- 
ling their own merits, poured out torrents of invective 
and virulent abuse upon the adversary. So did Abijah. 
He dwelt on the Divine right of the house of David to the 
throne; and sinking all reference to the heaven-con- 
demned offences of Solomon and the Divine appointment 
of Jeroboam, as well as the Divine sanction of the sepa- 
ration, he upbraided Jeroboam as a usurper, and his sub- 
jects as rebels, who took advantage of the youth and | 
inexperience of Rehoboam. Then contrasting the relig- 
ious state of the two kingdoms, he drew a black picture 
of the impious innovations and gross idolatry introduced 
by Jeroboam, with his expulsion and impoverishment 
(ch. 11, 14) of the Levites; dwelt with reasonable pride on 
the pure and regular observance of the ancient institu- 
tions of Moses in his own dominions, and concluded with 
this emphatic appeal: ‘‘O, children of Israel, fight not 
against Jehovah, the God of your fathers, for ye shall not 
prosper,” 13-17. But Jeroboam caused an ambush- 
ment to come about behind them—The oration of 
Abijah, however animating an effect it might have pro- 
duced on his own troops, was unheeded by the party to 
whom it was addressed ; for while he was wasting time in 
useless words, Jeroboam had ordered a detaciiment of his 
men to move quietly round the base of the hill, so that 
when Abijah stopped speaking, he and his followers 
found themselves surprised in the rear, while the main 
body of the Israelitish forces remained in front. A panie 
might have ensued, had not the leaders “cried unto the 
Lord,” and the priests “‘sounded with the trumpets”’—the 
pledge of victory (Numbers 10. 9; 31. 6); and, reassured by 
the well-known signal, the men of Judah responded with 
a war shout, which, echoed by the whole army, was fol- 
lowed by an impetuous rush against the foe. The shock 
was resistless, The ranks of the Israclites were broken, 
for ‘God smote Jeroboam and all Israel.” They took to 
flight, and the merciless slaughter that ensued can be 
accounted for only by tracing it to the rancorous passions 
enkindled by a civil war. 19. Abijah pursued after 
Jeroboam—This sanguinary action widened the breach 
between the people of the two kingdoms. Abijah aban- 
doned his original design of attempting the subjugation 
of the ten tribes, contenting himself with the recovery 
of a few border towns, which, though lying within Judah . 
or Benjamin, had been alienated to the new or northern 
kingdom. Amongst these was Beth-el, which, with its 
sacred associations, he might be strongly desirous to wrest 
from profanation, 20. Neither did Jeroboam recover 
strength again in the days of Abijah—The disastrous 


-action at Zemaraim, which caused the loss of the entire 


flower and chivalry of his army, broke his spirits and 
crippled his power, the Lord struck him, and he died 
—i.e., Jeroboam. He lived, indeed, two years after the 
death of Abijah (1 Kings 14. 20; 15.9). But he had been 
threatened with great calamities upon himself and his 
house, and it is apparently to the execution of these 
threatenings, which issued in his death, an anticipatory 
reference is here made, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-5. ASA DESTROYS IDOLATRY. 1. In his days the 
land was quiet tem years—This long interval of peaco 
was the continued effect of the great battle of Zemaraim 
(cf. 1 Kings 15, 11-14), 2. Asa did that which was good 
and right—(cf. 1 Kings 15, 14). Still his character and life 
were not free from faults (ch. 16.7, 10, 12). 3. brake down 
the images—Of Baal (see on ch. 34.4; Leviticus 26. 30), 
cut down the groves—Rather, Asherim. 5. he took 
away the high places—i. ¢., those devoted to idolatrous 
rites. took away out of all the cities of Judah the 





Asa Overcomes Zerah. 


high places and the image—All public objects and 
relies of idolatry in Jerusalem and other cities through 
his kingdom were destroyed; but those high places where 
God was worshipped under the figure of an ox, as at 
Beth-el, were suffered to remain (1 Kings 15. 14); so far the 
reformation was incomplete. 

68. HAVING PEACE, HE STRENGTHENS HIS KINGDOM 
WITH FORTS AND ARMIES. 6. he built fenced cities in 
Judah—(see on | Kings 15. 22). 7%. while the land is yet 
before us—i. ¢., while we have free and undisputed prog- 
ress everywhere; no foe is near; but, as this happy time 
of peace may not last always, and the kingdom is but 
small and weak, let us prepare suitable defences in case 
of need. He had also an army of 580,000 men. Judah 
furnished the heavy armed soldiers, and Benjamin the 
archers. This large number does not mean a body of pro- 
fessional soldiers such as compose European armies, but 
all capable of bearing arms, and liable to be called into 
service. 

9-15. Hr OVERCOMES ZERAH, AND SPOILS THE ETHI- 
OPIANS. 9. there came out against them Zerah the 
Ethiopian—This could not have been from Ethiopia 
south of the cataracts of the Nile, for in the reign of 
Osorkon I., successor of Shishak, no foreign army would 
have been allowed a free passage through Egypt. Zerah 
must, therefore, have been chief of the Cushites, or Ethi- 
opians of Arabia, as they were evidently a nomad horde 
who had a settlement of tents and cattle in the neighbour- 
hood of Gerar. a thousand thousand and three hun- 
dred chariots—‘‘Twenty camels employed to carry cour- 
iers upon them might have procured that number of men 
to meet inashort time. As Zerah was the aggressor, he 
had time to choose when he would summon these men, 
and attack the enemy. Every one of these Cushite shep- 
herds, carrying with them their own provisions of flour 
and water, as is their invariable custom, might have 
fought with Asa without eating a loaf of Zerah’s bread 
or drinking a pint of his water.’’ [BRUCE’s TRAVELS.] 
10, Asa went out against him, and they set the battle 
im array ...at Mareshah—One of the towns which 
Rehoboam fortified (ch. 11. 8); near a great southern pass 
in the low country of Judah (Joshua 15. 44). The engage- 
ment between the armies took place in a plain near the 
town, called ‘“‘the valley of Zephathah,” supposed to be 
the broad way coming down Beit Jibrin towards Tell Es- 
Safren. [RoBINSON.] 11-13. Asa cried unto the Lord his 
God—Strong in the confidence that the power of God was 
able to give the victory equally with few as with many, 
the pious king marched with a comparatively small force 
to encounter the formidable host.of marauders at his 
southern frontier, Committing his cause to God, he 
engaged in the conflict—completely routed the enemy, 
and succeeded in obtaining, as the reward of his victory, 
a@ rich booty in treasure and cattle from the tents of this 
pastoral horde. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-15. JUDAH MAKES A SOLEMN COVENANT WITH 
Gop. 1. Azariah the son of Oded—This prophet, who is 
mentioned no where else, appears at this stage of the 
sacred story in the discharge of an interesting mission. 
He went to meet Asa, as he was returning from his victo- 
rious pursuit of the Ethiopians, and the congratulatory 
address here recorded was publicly made to the king in 
presence of hisarmy. 2. The Lord is with you, while 
ye be with him—You have had, in your recent signal 
success, a remarkable proof that God’s blessing is upon 
you; your victory has been the reward of your faith and 
piety. If you steadfastly adhere to the cause of God, you 
may expect a continuance of His favour; but if you 
abandon it you will soon reap the bitter fruits of apostasy. 
3-6. Now for a long season Israel hath been without 
the true God, &c.—Some think that Azariah was referring 
to the sad and disastrous condition to which superstition 
and idolatry had brought the neignoouring kingdom of 
Israel. His words should rather be taken in a wider 
gense, for 1t seems manifest that the prophet had his eye 
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upon many periods in the national history, when the 
people were in the state described—a state of spiritual 
destitution and ignorance—and exhibited its natural re- 
sult as widespread anarchy, mutual dissension among the 
tribes, and general suffering (Judges 9. 23; 12.4; 20. 21; 2 
Chronicles 13. 17). These calamities God permitted to be- 
fall them as the punishment of their apostasy. Azariah’s” 
object in these remarks was to establish the truth of his 
counsel (v. 2), and threatening, in case of neglecting it by 
describing the uniform course of the Divine procedure 
towards Israel, as shown in all periods of their history; 
and then after this appeal to national experience, he con- 
cluded with an earnest exhortation to the king to prose-— 
cute the work of reformation so well begun. 7. Be ye 
strong—Great resolution and indomitable energy would 
be required to persevere in the face of the opposition 
your reforming measures will encounter. your work 
shall be rewarded—i. e., what you do in the cause and 
for the glory of God will assuredly be followed by the 
happiest results both to yourself and your subjects. 8. 
When Asa heard. . . the prophecy of Oded the 
prophet—The insertion of these words, “of Oded the 
prophet,” is generally regarded as a corruption of the 
text. “The sole remedy is to erase them. They are, pro- 
bably, the remains of a note, which crept in from the 
margin into the text.” [BERTHEAU.] he took courage— 
animated by the seasonable and pious address of Azariah, 
Asa became a more zealous reformer than ever, employ- 
ing all his royal authority and influence to extirpate 
every vestige of idolatry from the land. and out of the 
cities which he had taken from Ephraim—He may 
have acquired cities of Ephraim, the conquest of which 
is not recorded (ch. 17. 2); but it has been commonly 
supposed that the reference is to cities which his father 
Abijah had taken in that quarter (ch, 13.19), renewed: 
the altar of the Lord ... before the porch—i. ¢., the 
altar of burnt-offering. As this was done on or about the’ 
fifteenth year of the reign of this pious king, the renewal 
must have consisted in some splended repairs or embel-- 
lishments, which made it look like a new dedication, or- 
in a re-construction of a temporary altar, like that of 
Solomon (ch. 7. 7), for extraordinary sacrifices to be offered* 
on an approaching occasion. 9-15. he gathered alF 
Judah and Benjamin—Not satisfied with these minor 
measures of purification and improvement, Asa medi- 
tated a grand scheme which was to pledge his whole kings 
dom to complete the work of reformation, and with this 
view waited for a general assembly of the people. and 
the strangers with them out of Ephraim and Manas- 
seh—The population of Asa’s kingdom had been vastly 
increased by the continued influx of strangers, who, 
prompted by motives either of interest or of piety, sought 
in his dominions that security and freedom which they 
could not enjoy amid the complicated troubles which 
distracted Israel. and out of Simeon—Although a por- 
tion of that tribe, located within the territory of Judah, 
were already subjects of the southern kingdom, the 
general body of the Simeonites had joined in forming the 
northern kingdom of Israel. But many of them now re- 
turned of their own acoord. 10. the third month—When 
was held the feast of Pentecost, which, on this occasion, 
was celebrated at Jerusalem by an extraordinary sacrifice 
of 700 oxen and 7000 sheep, the spoil of the Ethiopians 
being offered; and the assembled worshippers entered 
with great and holy enthusiasm into a national covenant 
“to seek the Lord their God with all their heart and with 
all their soul;’” and, at the same time, to execute with 
rigour the laws which made idolatry punishable with 
death (Deuteronomy 17. 2-5; Hebrews 10, 28). The people 
testified unbounded satisfaction with this important re- 
ligious movement, and its moral influence was seen in 
the promotion of piety, order and tranquility through- 
out the land. 18. the things which his father had 
dedicated—Probably part of the booty obtained by his 
signal victory over Jeroboam, but which, though dedi- 
eated, had hitherto been unrepresented. and thot he 
himself had dedicated—Of the booty taken from the 
Ethiopians. Both of these were now deposited in the 
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‘temple as votive offerings to: Him whose right hand and 
holy arm had given them the victory. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-14. ASA, BY A LEAGUE WITH THESYRIANS, DI- 
VERTS BAASHA FROM BUILDING RAMAH. 1-6. In the six 
and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa, Baasha came 
up—Baasha had died several years before this date (1 
Kings 15. 33), and the best biblical critics are agreed in 
considering this date to be calculated from the separation 
of the kingdoms, and coincident with the sixteenth 
year of Asa’s reign. This mode of reckoning was, in 
all likelihood, generally followed in the book of the 
kings of Judah and Israel, the public annais of the 
time (v. 11), the source from which the inspired historian 
drew hisaccount. Baasha ., . built Ramah—i, ¢,, forti- 
fied it. The blessing of God which manifestly rested at 
this time on the kingdom of Judah, the signal victory of 
Asa, the freedom and purity of religious worship, and the 
fame of the late national covenant, were regarded with 
great interest throughout Israel,and attracted a constantly 
increasing number of emigrants to Judah. Baasha, 
alarmed at this movement, determined to stem the tide; 
and as the high road to and from Jerusalem passed by 
Ramah, he made that frontier town, about six miles 
north of Asa’s capital, a military station, where the vigi- 
jJance of his sentinels would effectually prevent all pas- 
sage across the boundary of the kingdom (see on 1 Kings 
15. 16-22; also Jeremiah 41. 9), 4, Bemhadad ... sent 
the captains of his armies ...and they smote... 


Abel-maim—‘ The meadow of waters,” supposed to have — 


been situated on the marshy plain near the uppermost 
lake of the Jordan. The other two towns were also in 
the northern district of Palestine. These. unexpected 
hostilities of his Syrian ally interrupted Baasha’s fortifi- 
cations at Ramah, and his death, happening soon after, 
prevented his resuming them. 7-10. Hanani the seer 
came to Asa,., and said—His object was to show the 
king his error in forming his recent league with Benha- 
dad. The prophet represented the appropriation of the 
temple treasures to purchase the services of the Syrian 
mercenaries, as indicating a distrust in God most blame- 
able with the king’s experience, and he added, that in 
consequence of this want of faith, Asa had lost the oppor- 
tunity of gaining a victory over the united forces of 
Baasha and Benhadad, more splendid than that obtained 
over the Ethiopians—a victory which, by destroying their 
armies, would have deprived them of all power to molest 
him in future; whereas by his foolish and worldly policy, 
so unworthy of God’s vicegerent, to misapply the temple 
treasures, and corrupt the fidelity of an ally of the king 
of Israel, he had tempted the cupidity of the one, and in- 
creased the hostility of the other, and rendered himself 
liable to renewed troubles (1 Kings 15, 32), This reouke 
was pungent and, from its truth and justness, ought to 
have penetrated and afflicted the heart of such a man as 
Asa, But his pride was offended at the freedom taken by 
the honest reprover of royalty, and in a burst of passion- 
ate resentment he ordered Hanani.to be thrown into 
prison, 10, Asa oppressed some of the people the same 
time— What was the form or degree of this oppression, is 
not recorded. The cause of his oppressing them was, 
probably, the same offence as Hanani—for a strong ex- 
pression of their dissatisfaction with his conduct in 
leaguing with Benhadad, or it may be his maltreatment 
of the Lord’s servant, 12. Asa was ,.. diseased in 
his feet—Probably the gout, his disease was exceeding 
great — Better, “moved upwards” in his body, which 
proves the violent and dangerous type of the malady. 
yet in his disease he sought not to the Lord, but to the 
physicians — Most probably Egyptian physicians, who 
were anciently in high repute at foreign courts, aud who 
pretended to expel diseases by charms, incantations, and 
mystic arts. Asa’s fault consisted in his trusting to such 
physicians, while he neglected to supplicate the aid and 
niessing of God. The best and holiest men have been be- 
trayed for a time into sins, but through repentance haye 
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Jehoshaphat Reigns Well. 


risen again, and as Asa is pronounced a good man (ch, 16, 
17), it may be presumed that he also was restored to a 
better state of mind. 14. they buried him in his own 
sepulchre—The tombs in the necighbourbood of Jerusalem 
were excavated in the side ofa rock. One cave contained 
several tombs or sepulchres. laid him im the hbed.., 
filled with sweet odours and divers kinds of spices—lt 
is evident that a sumptuous public funeral was given him 
as a tribute of respect and gratitude for his pious charae-. 
ter and patriotic government. But whether ‘the bed’ 
means a state couch on which he lay exposed. to public. 
view, the odoriferous perfumes being designed to neutral- 
ize the offensive smell of the corpse, or whether it refers 
to an embalmment, in which aromatic spices were always. 
used in great profusion, it is impossible to say. they 
made a very great burning for him — According to 
some, for consuming the spices; but according to others, 
it was a magnificent pile for the cremation of the 
corpse—a usage which was at that time, and long after, 
prevalent among the Hebrews, and the omission of which 
in the case of royal personages was reckoned a great 
indignity (ch. 21, 19; 1 Samuel 31, 12; Jeremiah 34, 5+ 
Amos 6, 10). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 14. JEHOSHAPHAT REIGNS WELL, AND PROSPERS, 
1. Jehoshaphat strengthened himself against Israel— 
the temper and proceedings of the kings of Israel ren- 
dered it necessary for him to prepare vigorous measures 
of defence on the northern frontier of his kingdom, and 
these consisted in filling all the fortresses with their full 
complement of troops, and establishing military stations 
in various parts of the country, as well as in the cities of 
Mount Ephraim, which belonged to Jehoshaphat (ch, 15, 
8). 3-5. He walked in the first ways of his father 
David—He imitated the piety of his great ancestor in 
the early part of his reign, before he made those unhappy 
lapses which dishonoured his character. and sought 
not unto Baalim—a term used for idols generally in con- 
tradistinction to the Lord God of his father, and not 
after the doings of Israel—he observed with serupuious 
fidelity, and employed his royal influence to support the 
Divine institutions as enacted by Moses, abhorring that 
spurious and unlawful calf-worship that formed now the 
established religion in Israel. Being thus far removed, 
alike from gross idolatry and Israelitish apostasy, and 
adhering zealously to the requirements of the Divine law, 
the blessing of God rested on his government; for, ruling 
in the fear of God, and for the good of his subjects, “the 
Lord established the kingdomin his hand,” all Judah 
brought . . . presents—This was customary with the 
people generally at the beginning of a reign (1 Samuel 10: 
27), and with the nobles and high functionaries yearly 
afterwards. They were given in the form of yoluntary 


offerings, to avoid the odious idea of a tax or tribute. 6./ 


his heart was lifted up in the ways of the Lord—full of 
faith and piety, he possessed zeal and courage to under- 
take the reformation of manners, to suppress all the 
works and objects of idolatry (see on ch, 20. 33), and held 
out public encouragement to the pure worship of God. 
7-11. He Senps LEVITES TO TEACH IN JUDAH. 7-11. 
Also in the third year of his reigm he sent to his 
princes, to teach in the cities of Judah—The ordinary 
work of teaching devolved on the priests. But extraordi- 
nary commissioners were appointed, probably toascertain 
whether the work had been done or neglected. This dep- 
utation of five princes, assisted by two priestsand nine 
Levites, were to make a circuit of the towns in Judah}; and 
it is the first practical measure we read of as being adopted 
by any of the kings for the religious instruction of the 


people. Time and unbroken opportunities were afforded’ 


.for carrying fully out this excellent plan of home educa- 
tion, for the kingdom enjoyed internal tranquility as- 


well as freedom from foreign wars, It is conformable to 
the pious style of the sacred historian to trace this pro- 
found peace to the ‘‘ fear of the Lord having fallen on all 
kingdoms of the lands that were round about Judah.” 
the book of the law—i,¢., either the whole Pentateuch 
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or only the book of Deuteronomy, which contains an 
abridgment of it. Ll. Also some of the Philistines 
brought Jehoshaphat presents, and tribute silver— 
Hither they had been his tributaries, or they were de- 
sirous of securing his valuable friendship, and now made 
a voluntary offer of tribute. Perhaps they were the Phil- 
istines who had submitted to the yoke of David (2 Samuel 
8.1; Psalm 60.8). the Arabians—the nomad tribes on 
the south of the Dead Sea, who, seeking the protection of 
Jehoshaphat after his conquest of Edom, paid their tribute 
in the way most suitable to their pastoral habits—the tale 
of so many heads of cattle. 

12-19. His GREATNESS, CAPTAINS, AND ARMIES. 14. 
these are the numbers—the warriors were arranged in 
the army according to their fathers’ houses. The army 
of Jehoshaphat, commanded by five great generals, and 
consisting of five unequai divisions, comprised eleven 
hundred and sixty thousand men, without including 
those who garrisoned the fortresses. No monarch, since 
the time of Solomon, equalled Jehoshaphat in the extent 
of his revenue—in the strength of his fortifications, and 
the number of his troops. 


CHAPTER XVITI. 


Ver. 1-34.. JEHOSHAPHAT AND AHAB GO AGATNST RAM- 
OTH-GILEAD. 2. after certain years he went down to 
Ahab to Samaria—This is word for word, the same as 1 
Kings 22. (See commentary on that chapter.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 14. JEHOSHAPHAT VISITS HIS KriNGDOM. 1. Je- 
hoshaphat returned to his house in peace—(See on ch, 
18. 16.) Not long after he had resumed the ordinary func- 
tions of royalty in Jerusalem, he was one day disturbed 
by an unexpected and ominous visit from a prophet of 
the Lord. This was Jehu, of whose father a notice oc- 
eurred (ch, 16.7). He himself had been called to discharge 
the prophetic office in Israel; but probably for his bold 
rebuke to Baasha (1 Kings 16. 1), had been driven by that 
arbitrary monarch within the territory of Judah, where 
We now find him with the privileged license of his order, 
taking the same religious supervision of Jehoshaphat’s 
proceedings, as he had formerly done of Baasha’s, At the 
interview here described, he condemned in the strongest 
terms, the king of Judah’s imprudent and incongruous 
league with Ahab—God’s open enemy (1 Kings 22. 2)—as 
an unholy alliance that would be conducive neither to 
the honour and comfort of his house nor to the best in- 
terests of his kingdom; and he apprised Jehoshaphat 
that, on account of that grave offence, “ wrath was upon 
him from before the Lord;”’ a judgment that was inflicted 
soon after (see on ch. 20). The prophet’s rebuke, however, 
was administered ina mingled strain ofseverity and mild- 
ness; for he interposed ‘‘a nevertheless” (v. 3), which im- 
plied that the threatened storm would be averted, in token 
of the Divine approval of his public efforts for the promo- 
tion of the true religion, as well as of the sincere piety of 
his personal character and life. 4. he went out again 
through the peopie—This means his re-appointing the 
commissioners of public instruction (ch. 17. 7-9), perhaps 
with new powers and a larger staff of assistants to over- 
take every part of the land. The complement of teachers 
required for that purpose would be easily obtained from 
the whole tribe of Levites being now concentrated within 
the kingdom of Judah. 

§&7. His INSTRUCTIONS TO THE JUDGES. 5-7. he set 

dges im the land—There had been judicial courts es- 
tablished atan early period. But Jehoshaphat was thé first 
king who modified these institutions according to the cir- 
cumstances of the now fragmentary kingdom of Judah. 
He fixed local courts in each of the fortified cities, these 
being the provincial capitals of every district (see on 
Deuteronomy 16. 18-20). 

$11. To THE PRIESTS AND LEVITES. 8. set of the Le- 
vites . . . priests and chief «f the fathers of Israel—A 
certain number of these three classes constituted a su- 
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‘Hazezon-tamar (Genesis 14. 7). 


.En-gedi to Jerusalem, issuing a little below Tekoa. 


He Proclaims a Fast. 


preme court, which satin Jerusalem to review appellate 
cases from the inferior courts. It consisted of two divis- 
ions: the first of which had jurisdiction in ecclesiastical 
matters; the second, in civil, fiscal, and criminal cases, 
According to others, the two divisions of the supreme 
court adjudicated the one according to the law contained 
in the sacred books, the other to the law of custom and 
equity, as in Eastern countries at the present day, the 
written and unwritten law are objects of separate juris- 
diction. F 


‘CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-21. JEHOSHAPHAT, INVADED BY THE MOABITES, ~ 
PROCLAIMS A FAst. 1. the children of Moab... Ame- 
mon, and with them other beside the Ammonites— 
supposed to be rather the name of a certain people called 
Mohammonim or Mehunim (ch, 26.7), who dwelt in Mount . 
Seir—eitber a branch of the old Edomite race, or a sepa- 
rate tribe who were settled there. 2. from beyond sea, 
on this side Syria—Instead of Syria, some versions 
read “Edom,” and many able critics prefer this reading, 
both because the nomad tribes here mentioned were far 
from Syria, and because express mention is made of 
Mount Seir, i7.e., Edom. The meaning then is, that this 
confederate horde was composed of the different tribes 
that inhabited the far distant regions bordering on the 
northern and eastern coasts of the Red Sea. Their prog- 
ress was apparently by the southern point of the Dead 
Sea, as far as En-gedi, which, more anciently, was called 
This is the uniform route 
taken by the Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the 
present day; and in coming round the southern end of 
the Dead Sea, they can penetrate along the low-lying Ghor 
far north, without letting their movements be known to 
the tribes and villages west of the mountain chain. [RoB- 
INSON.] Thus, anciently, the invading horde in Jehosha- 
phat’s time had marched as far north as En-gedi, before in- 
telligence of their advance was conveyed to the court. 
En-gedi is recognized in the modern Ainjidy, and is 
situated ata point of the western shore, nearly equi-dis- 
tant from both extremities of the lake. [RoBINSON.) 3, 
4. Jehoshaphat proclaimed a fast throughout all Ju- 
dah—Alarmed by the intelligence, and conscious of his 
total inability to repel this host of invaders, Jehoshaphat 
felt his only refuge was at the horns of the altar. He re- 
solved toemploy the aid of his God, and, in conformity 
with this resolution, summoned his whole subjects to ob- 
serve a solemn fast at the sanctuary. It was customary 
with the Hebrew kings to proclaim fastsin perilous cir- 
cumstances, either in a city, a district, or throughout the 
entire kingdom, according to the greatness of the emer- 
gency. On this occasion, it was a universal fast, which ex- 
tended to infants (v. 13; see also Joel 2. 15,16; Jonah 3.7). 5- 
13. Jehoshaphat stood in the house of the Lord, before 
the new court—i. ¢., the great or outer court (ch. 4.9) called 
the new court, probably from having been at that time 
enlarged or beautified. 6. and said, O Lord God of our 
fathers—This earnest and impressive prayer embraces 
every topic and argument which, as king and representa- 
tive of the chesen people, he could urge; and then con- 
cludes with an earnest appeal to the justice of God to pro- 
tect those who, without provocation, were attacked, and 
who were unable to defend themselves against overwhelm- 
ingnumbers. 14-18, Then upon Jahariel .. . camethe 
spirit of the Lord—This prophet is not elsewhere men- 
tioned, but his claim to the inspiration of a prophetie 
spirit was verified by the calm and distinct announcement 
he gave, both of the manner and the completeness of the 
deliverance he predicted. 16. they came up by the cliff 
of Ziz—This seems to have been nothing else than the 
present pass which leads northwards, by an ascent from 
The 
wilderness of Jeruel was, probably, the large flat district 
adjoining the desert of Tekoa, called el-Husasah, from a 
wady on its northern side. [RoBINSON.] 18. Jehoshaphat 
bowed his head... and all Judah, &c.—This attitude 
was expressive of reverence to God and His Word, of 
confidence in His promise, and thankfulness for so extra- 
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ordinary a favour, 19. the Levites stood up to praise 
the Lord—Doubtless by the king’s command; and their 
anthem was sung with such a joyful acclaim as showed 
that they universally regarded the victory as already 
obtained. 20, 21. as they went forth, Jehoshaphat stood 
... Hear me, O Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem—Probably in the gate of Jerusalem, the place of 
general rendezvous; and as the people were on the eve of 
setting out, he exhorted them to repose implicit trust in 
the Lord and His prophet, not to be timid or desponding 
at sight of the enemy, but toremain firm in the confident 
assurance of a miraculous deliverance, without their 
striking asinglestroke. he appointed singers... that 
they should praise .. , as they went before the army 
—Having arranged the line of procession, he gave the 
signal to move forwards; when the Levites, leading the 
van with their musical instruments, and singing the 
136th Psalm, the people went on, not as an army marching 
against an enemy, but returning in joyful triumph after a 
victory. 

22-30. THE OVERTHROW OF HIS ENEMIES, #2. when 
they began to sing and to praise, the Lord set abush- 
ments against the children of Ammon, Moab, and 
Mount Seir—Some think that this was done by angels in 
human form, whose sudden appearance diffused an un- 
eontrollable panic; others entertain the more probable 
opinion that, in the camp of this vast horde, composed of 
different tribes, jealousies and animosities had sprung 
up, which led to wide-spread dissensions and fierce feuds, 
in which they drew the sword against each other. The 
consequence was, that as the mutual strife commenced 
when the Hebrew procession set out from Jerusalem, the 
work of destruction was completed before Jehoshaphat 
and his people arrived at the battlefield, Thus easy is it 
for God to make the wrath of man to praise Him, to con- 
found the counsels of His enemies, and employ their own 
passions in defeating the machinations they have devised 
for the overthrow of His Church and people. 24. when 
Judah came to the watch-tower in the wilderness— 
Most probably the conical hill, Jebel Fereidis, or Frank 
Mountain, from the summit of which they obtained the 
first view of the scene of slaughter. Jehoshaphat and his 
peopie found the field strewed with dead bodies, so that 
they had not to fight at all, but to take possession of an 
immense booty, the collection of which occupied three 
days. On the fourth they set out on their return to Jeru- 
salem in the same order and joyful mood as they came, 
The place where they mustered previous to departure 
was, from their public thanksgiving service, called, ‘The 
Valley of Berachah” (benediction), now Wady Bereikut. 

31-387. His REIGN, 31. Jehoshaphat reigned over Ju- 
dah—(See ch, 24.1.) 32. he walked in the way of Asa 
his father, and departed not from it—He was more 
steadfast and consistently religious (cf. ch. 15.18). 33. the 
high places were not taken away—Those on which 
idolatry was practised were entirely destroyed (ch. 17. 6), 
but those where the people, notwithstanding the erection 
of the temple, continued to worship the true God, pru- 
dence required to be slowly and gradually abolished, in 
deference to popular prejudice. 35-37. after this did Je- 


hoshaphat.. . join himself with Ahaziah .,. to make . 


ships—A combined fleet was built at Ezion-geber, the 
destination of which was to voyage to Tartessus, but it 
was wrecked, Jehoshaphat’s motive for entering into this 
partnership was to secure a free passage through Israel, 
for the vessels were to be conveyed across the Isthmus of 
Suez, and to sail to the west of Europe from one of the 
ports of Palestine on the Mediterranean. Eliezar, a 
prophet, denounced this unholy alliance, and foretold, as 
Divine judgment, the total wreck of the whole fleet. The 
consequence was, that although Jehoshaphat broke off—in 
obedience to the Divine will—his league with Ahaziah, he 


formed a new scheme of a merchant fleet, and Ahaziah © 


wished to be admitted a partner. The proposal of the Is- 

raelitish king was respectfully declined. The destination 

of this new fleet was to Ophir, because the Israelitish sea- 

ports were not accessible to him for the Tartessus trade; 
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but the ships, when just off the docks, were wrecked in» 


the rocky creek of Ezion-geber, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver, 14. JEHORAM SUCCEEDS JEHOSHAPHAT. 1. Je= 
hoshaphat slept with his fathers, . . Tehoram reigned 
—The late king left seven sons; two of themare in our ver- 
sion named Azariah; butin the Hebrew they appear con- 
siderably different, the one being spelt Azariah, and the 
other Azariahu. Though Jehoshaphat had made his family 
arrangements with prudent precaution, and while he di- 
vided the functions of royalty in his lifetime (ef. 2 Kings 


Révolt of Edom end hibamaee 


8.16), as well as fixed the succession to the throne in his’ 


eldest son, he appointed each of the others to the govern- 
ment of a fenced city, thus providing them with an hon- 
ourable independence. But his good intentions were frus- 
trated; for no sooner did Jehoram find himself in the sole 
possession of sovereign power than, from jealousy, or on 
account of their connections, he murdered all his broth- 
ers, together with some leading influential persons who, 
he suspected, were attached to their interest, or would 
avenge their deaths. Similar tragedies have been sadly 
frequent in Eastern courts, where the heir of the crown 
looks upon his brothers as his most formidable enemies, 
and is therefore tempted to secure his power by their 
death, 

5-7. His WIcKED REIGN. 6. he walked... as did 
the house of Ahab, for he had the daughter of Ahab 
to wife—The precepts and examples of his excellent 
father were scon obliterated by his matrimonial alliance 
with a daughter of the royal house of Israel. Through 
the influence of Athaliah he abolished the worship of the 
Lord, and encouraged an introduction of all the corrup- 
tions prevalent in the sister kingdom. The Divine ven- 
geance was denounced against him, and would have ut- 
terly destroyed him and his house, had it not been fora 
tender regard to the promise made to David (2 Samuel 7.3 
2 Kings 8. 19), 


8-17. Epom AND LIBNAN -REVOLT, 8. the, Edomites 


revolted—That nation had been made dependent by Da- 
vid, and down to the time of Jehoshaphat was governed by 
a tributary ruler (1 Kings 22, 47; 2 Kings 3.9), But that 
king having been slain in an insurrection at home, his 
successor thought to ingratiate himself with his new sub- 
jects by raising the flag of independence. [JosEPHUS.] 
Theattempt was defeated in the first instance by Jehoram, 
who possessed all the military establishments of his 
father; but being renewed unexpectedly, the Edomites 
succeeded in completely emancipating theircountry from 
the yoke of Judah (Genesis 27,40). Libnah, which lay on 
the southern frontier and towards Edom, followed the ex- 
ample of that country. 12-15. there came a writing to 
him from Elijah—That prophet’s translation haying 
taken place inthe reign of Jehoshaphat, we must conclude 
that the name of Elijah has, by the error of a transcriber, 
been put for that of Elisha. 13. hast made Judah and 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem .,..lke the whore- 
doms of the bouse of Ahab—i. e., introduced the super- 
stitions and vices of Phoenician idolatry (see on Deuter- 
onomy 13. 6-14). On this account, as well as for his unnatu- 
ral eruelties, Divine vengeance was denounced against 
him, which was soon after executed exactly as the prophet 
had foretold. 
this wicked king; for in addition to the revolts already 
mentioned, two neighbouring tribes (see ch. 17, 11) made 
hostile incursions on the southern and western portions 
of his kingdom; his country was ravaged, his capital 
taken, his palace plundered, his wives carried off, all his 
children slain except the youngest, himself was seized 
with an incurable dysentery, which, after subjecting him 
to the most painful suffering for the unusual period of two 
years, carried him off, a monument of the Divine judg- 
ment; and, to complete his degradation, his death was 
unlamented, his burial unhonoured by his subjects, This 
usage, similar to what obtained in Egypt, seems to have 
crept in among the Hebrews, of giving funeral honours to 


A series of overwhelming calamities befel 





Abuaiah Reigns. Wiekedly. 


their kings, or withholding them, according to the good 
_or bad characters of their reign. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver, 1-9. AHAZIAH, SUCCEEDING, REIGNS WICKEDLY. 
1. the inhabitants of Jerusalem made Ahaziah... 
king—Or Jehoahaz (ch. 21.17), All his elder brothers hav- 
ing been slaughtered by the Arab marauders, the throne 
of Judah rightfully belonged to him as the only legitimate 
heir of Joram, 2. Forty and two years old was Aha- 
viah when he began to reign—(cf. 2 Kings 8. 26). Ac- 
‘cording to that passage, the commencement of his reign 
is dated in the twenty-second year of his age, and, accord- 
ing to this, in the forty-second year of the kingdom of his 
‘mother’s family. (Ligurroot.] “If Ahaziah ascended 
the throne in the twenty-second year of his life, he must 
‘have been born in his father’s nineteenth year. Hence, it 
‘may seem strange that he had elder brothers; but in the 
fast they marry early, and royal princes had, besides the 
wife of the first rank, usually concubines, as Jehoram had 
(ch. 21.17); he might, therefore, in the nineteenth year of 
his age, very well have several sons” [KEIL] (ef. ch. 21. 20; 
2 Kings 8.17). Athaliah, the daughter of Gmri—More 
properly, grand-daughter. The expression is used loosely, 
as the statement was made simply for the purpose of in- 
timating that she belonged to that idolatrous race. 3, 4. 
Ihis mother was his coumsellor...they were his 
counseliors—The facile king surrendered himself wholly 
tothe influence of his mother and her relatives. Athaliah 
and her son introduced a universal corruption of morals, 
and made idolatry the religion of the court and the na- 
tion. By them he was induced not only to conform tothe 
religion of the northern kingdom, but to join a new expe- 
dition against Ramoth-gilead (see on 2 Kings 9.10). 5. 
went ..,.to war against Hazael, kimg of Syria—It 
may be mentioned as a very minute and therefore im- 
portant confirmation of this part of the sacred history, 
that the names of Jehu and Hazael hiscontemporary have 
both been found on Assyrian sculptures; and there is also 
@ notice of Ithbaal, king of Sidon, who was the father of 
Jezebel. 6. Azariah went down—i. c., from Ramoth- 
gilead, to visit the king of Israel, who was lying ill of his 
wounds at Jezreel, and fied there on the alarm of Jehu’s 
rebellion. 9. he sought Ahaziah, and caught him (for 
he was hid in Samaria)—(cf. 2 Kings 9. 27-29). The two 
accounts are easily reconciled. “Ahaziah fled first to the 
garden-house and escaped to Samaria; but was here, 
where he had hid himself, taken by Jehu’s men who pur- 
sued him, brought to Jehu, who was still near or in Jez- 
reel, and at his command slain at the hill Gur, beside 
Ibleam,in his chariot; that is, mortally wounded withan 
arrow, so that he, again fleeing, expired at Megiddo,.” 
{Keru.] Jehu left the corpse at the disposal of the king 
of Judah’s attendants, who conveyed it to Jerusalem, and 
out of respect to his grandfather Jehoshaphat’s memory, 
gave him an honourable interment in the tombs of the 
kings. Sothe house of Ahaziah had no power to keep 
still the kingdom —His children were too young to as- 
sume the reins of government, and all the other royal 
princes had been massacred by Jéhu (v. 8). 

10-12. ATHALIAH, DESTROYING THE SEED-ROYAL, SAVE 
JOASH, USURPS THE KINGDOM. 10. Athaliah .. . arose 
and destroyed all the seed-royal—(See on 2 Kings LL. 1-3.) 
Maddened by the massacre of the royal family of Ahab, 
she resolved that the royal house of David should have 
the same fate. Knowing the commission which Jehu 
had received to extirpate the whole of Ahab’s posterity, 
she expected that he would extend his sword to her. 
Anticipating his movements, she resolved, as her only 
defence and security, to usurp the throne and destroy 
“the seed-royal,” both because they were hostile to the 
Pheenician worship of Baai, which she was determined 
to uphold, and because, if one of the young princes be- 
came king, his mother would supersede Athaliah in the 
dignity of queen-mother, 12. he was with them hid in 
the house of God—Certain persons connected with the 
priesthood had a right to oceupy the buildings in the 
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now all that remained of Israel. 


Joash Made King, 


outer wall, and all within the outer wall was often called 
the temple. Jehoiada and his family resided in one of 
these apartments. 


CHAPTER XXIII, 


Ver. 1-ll. JeHoraADA MAKES JoAsH Kinc. 1. im the 
seventh year Jehoiada . . . took the captains of hun- 
dreds, &c.—(See on 2 Kings 11.4, 17.) The five officers men- 
tioned here had been probably of the royal guard, and were 
known to be strongly disaffected to the government of 
Athaliah, 2. chief of the fathers of IsraeJ—This name is 
frequently used in Chronicles for Judah and Benjamin, 
Having cautiously en- 
trusted the secret of the young prince’s preservation to all 
the leading men in the kingdom, he enlisted their interest 
in the royal cause, and got their pledge to support it by a 
secret oath of fidelity, they came to Jerusalem—The time 
chosen for the grand discovery was, probably, one of the 
annual festivals, when there was a general concourse of 
the nation at the capital. 4. This is the thing that ye 
shall do—The arrangements made for defence are here 
described. The people were divided into three bodies; 
one attended us guards to the king, while the other two 
were posted at all the doors and gates, and the captains 
and military officers who entered the temple unarmed to 
lull suspicion, were furnished with weapons out of the 
sacred armoury, where David had deposited his trophies 
of victory, and which was reopened on this oceasion. 
8. Jehoiada . . . dismissed mot the courses—As it was 
necessary to have as large a disposable foree as he could 
command on such a crisis, the high priest detained those 
who, in other circumstances, would have returned home 
on the expiry of their week of service. iL. then they 
brought out the king’s son, and put upon him ths 
crown, and gave to him the testhmony—Some think 
that the original word rendered “testimony,” as its der- 
ivation warrants, may signify here the regalia, especially 
the bracelet (2 Samuel 1.10); and this view they support 
on the ground that “gave him” being supplemented, the 
text properly runs thus, “put upon him the crown and 
testimony.” At the same time, it seems equally pertinent 
to take ‘‘ the testimony” in the usual acceptation of that 
term; and, accordingly, many are of opinion that a roll 
containing a copy of the law (Deuteronomy 17. 18) was 
placed in the king’s hands, which he held as a sceptre or 
truncheon; while others, referring to a custom of Orien- 
tal people, when receiving a letter or document from a 
highly respected quarter, lifting it up to their heads before 
opening it, consider that Joash, besides the crown, had 
the book of the law laid upon his head (see Job 81. 35, 36). 
God save the king—/it., Long live the king. 

12-15. ATHALIAH SLAIN. 12. when Athaliah heard 
the noise of the peopie—The unusual commotion indi- 
cated hy the blast of the trumpets, and the vehement 
acclamations of the people, drew her attention, or ex- 
cited her fears. She might have flattered herself that, 
having slain all the royal family, she was in perfect 
security; but it is just as likely that, finding on reflec- 
tion, one had escaped her murderous hands, she might 
not deem it expedient to institute any inquiries; but the 
very idea would keep her constantly in a state of jealous 
suspicion and irritation. In that state of mind, the 
wicked usurper, hearing across the Tyropceon the out- 
burst of popular joy, rushed across the bridge to the 
temple grounds, and, penetrating from a single glance 
the meaning of the whole scene, raised a shriek of 
“Treason! 13, behold, the king stood at his pillar at 
the entering in—The king’s pillar wus ia the people's 
court, opposite that of the priests’, The young king, 
arrayed in the royal insignia, had been brought out of 
the inner, to stand forth in the outer court, to the public 
view. Some think that he stood on the brazen scattold 
of Solomon, erected beside the pillar, 14, 15. Slay her 
not in the house of the Lord... And when she was 
come to the entering of the horse-gate by the king’s 
house, they slew her there—The high priest ordered her 
immediately to be taken out of the temple grounds and 
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Joash Falls into Idolatry. 2 CHRONICLES 


put to death; * and they laid hands on her, and she went 
by the way by the which horses came into the king’s 
house, and there she was slain” (2 Kings 11. 16), ‘* Now, 
we are not to suppose that horses came into” the king’s 
house ‘tof residence, but into the king’s (horses’) house 
or hippodrome (the gate of the king’s mules) [J OSEPHUS], 
-he had built for them on the south-east of the temple, in 
the immediate vicinity of the horse-gate in the valley of 
iCedron—a valley which was at that time a kind of dese- 
erated place by the destruction of idols and their appur- 
tenances” (2 Kings 23. 2, 6, 12). [BARCLAY’S CITY OF THE 
GREAT KING.] 

16. JEHOIADA RESTORES THE WORSHIP OF GOD, AND 
SETTLES THE KING. 16. Jehoiada made a covenant— 
(See on 2 Kings 11. 17.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-4, JoaAsH REIGNS WELL ALL THE DAYS OF 
JEHOIADA. 1-3. Joash began to reign—(See on 2 Kings 
12. 1-3.) Sehoiada took for him two wives—As Jehoiada 
was now too old to contract such new alliances, the gen- 
* erality of interpreters apply this statement to the young 
king. 414. Joash was minded to repair the house of 
.the Lord—(See on 2 Kings 12, 4-16.) 

15,16. JEHOIADA BEING DEAD. 15,16. Jehoiada waxed 
old... and dicd—His life protracted to unusual longev- 
ity, and spent in the service of his country, deserved some 
tribute of public gratitude, and this was rendered in the 
posthumous honours that were bestowed on him. Among 
the Hebrews, intramural interment was prohibited in 
every city but Jerusalem, and there the exception was 
made only to the royal family and persons of eminent 
merit,on whom the distinction was conferred of being 
buried in the city of Dayid, among the kings, as in the 
case of Jehoiada, ; 

17-22, JoASH FALLS INTO IDOLATRY. 17-22. Now up 
came the princes of Judah, and made obeisance to the 
king— Hitherto, while Joash occupied the throne, his 
uncle had held the reins of sovereign power, and by his 
excellent counsels had directed the young king to such 
measures as were caiculated to promote both the civil 
and religious interests of the country. The feryent piety, 
practical wisdom, and inflexible firmness of that sage 
counsellor exerted immense influence over all classes. 
But now that the helm. of the state-ship was no longer 
steered by the sound head and firm band of the venerable 
high priest, the real merits of Joash’s administration ap- 
pear; and for want of good and enlightened principle, as 
well as, perhaps, of natural energy of character, he al- 
lowed himself to be borne onward in a course which soon 
wrecked the vessel upon hidden rocks, the king heark- 
ened unto them, &c.—They were secretly attached to 
idolatry, and their elevated rank affords sad proof how 
extensively and deeply the nation had become corrupted 
during the reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah, 
With strong professions of allegiance they humbly re- 
quested that they might not be subjected to the continued 
necessity of frequent and expensive journeys to Jeru- 
salem, but allowed the privilege their fathers had en- 
joyed of worshipping God in high places at home; and 
they framed their petition in this plausible and least 

-offensive manner, well knowing that, if excused attend- 
ance at the temple, they might—without risk of discovery 
or disturbance—indulge their tastes in the observance of 
any private rites they pleased. The weak-minded king 
granted their petition; and the consequence was, that 
when they left the house of the Lord God of their fathers, 
they soon “served groves and idols.”” wrath came upon 
Judah and Jerusalem—The particular mention of Jeru- 
salem as involved in the sin implies that the neglect of 
the temple and the consequent idolatry received not only 
the King’s toleration, but his sanction; and it naturally 
oceurs to ask how, at his mature age, such a total aban- 
donment of a place with which all his early recollections 
were associated can be accounted for, It has been sug- 
gested that what he had witnessed of the conduct of many 
of the priests in the careless performance of the worship, 
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He is Slain by his Servants. 


and especially their unwillingness to collect the money, 
as well as apply a portion of their revenues for the re- 
pairs of the temple, had alienated and disgusted him, 
{[LiecLeRrc.] 19. Yet he sent prophets—Elisha, Micah, 
Jehu son of Hanani, Jahaziel son of Zechariah (ch. 20, 14), 
Eliezar son of Dodavah (ch. 20.87), lived and taught at 
that time. But all their» prophetic warnings and de- 
nunciations were unheard and unheeded, 20. the Spirit 
of God came upon Zechariah, the son of Jehoiada— 
probably # younger son, for his name does not occur in 
the list of Aaron’s successors (1 Chronicles 6), stood above 
the people—Being of the priestly order, he spoke from 
the inner court, which was considerably higher than that 
of the people. and said unto them, Thus saith God, 
Why transgress ye the commandments of the Lord, 
that ye cannot prosper, &c.—His near relationship to 
the king might have created a feeling of delicacy and re- 
luctance to interfere; but at length he, too, was prompted 
by an irresistible impulse to protest against the prevail- 
ing impiety. The bold freedom and energy of his remon- 
strance, as well as his denunciation of the national ca- 
lamities that would certainly follow, were most unpala- 
table to the king; while they so roused the fierce passions 
of the multitude that a band of miscreants, at the secret 
instigation of Joash, stoned him to death. This deed of 
violence involved complicated criminality on the part of 
the king. It was a horrid outrage on a prophet of the 
Lord—base ingratitude to a family who had preserved his 
life—atrocious treatment, of a true Hebrew patriot—an 
illegal and unrighteous exercise of his power and au- 
thority asa king. 22. when he died, he said, The Lord 
look upon it and require it—These dying words, if they 
implied a vindictive imprecation, exhibit a striking con- 
trast to the spirit of the first Christian martyr (Acts 7. 60), 
But, instead of being the expression of a personal wish, 
they might be the utterance of a prophetic doom. 

23-27. Hi 18 SLAIN BY HIS SERVANTS. 23. at the end 
of the year the host of Syria came up—This invasion 
took place under the personal conduct of Hazael, whom 
Joash, to save the miseries of a siege, prevailed on to 
withdraw his forces by a large present of gold (2 Kings 
12.18). Most probably, also, he promised the payment of 
an annual tribute, on the neglect or refusal of which the 
Syrians returned. the following year, and with a mere 
handful of men inflicted a total and humillating defeat 
on the collected force of the Hebrews, 25. they left him 
im sore diseases—The close of his life was embittered by 
a painful malady, which long confined him to bed. this 
own servants conspired against him—These two con- 
spirators (whose fathers were Jews, but their motners 
aliens) were probably, courtiers, who, having constant 
access to the bed-chamber, could the more easily execute 
their design... for the blood of the sons—read ‘the son” 
of Jehoiada. Public opinion seems to have aseribed the 
disasters of his life and reign to that foul crime, and 
as the king had long lost the esteem and respect of his 
subjects, neither horror nor sorrow was expressed for 
his miserable end! 


XXIV, XXV. 


CHAPTER XXV, 


Ver, 1+. AMAZIAH BEGINS TO REIGN WELL, 1. Ama- 
ziah was twenty and five years old, &c.—(See on 2 
Kings 4. 1-6.) 

5-10. HAVING HIRED AN ARMY OF ISRAELITES AGAINST 
THE EDOMITES, AT THE WORD OF A PROPHET HE LOSES 
AN HUNDRED TALENTS AND DISMISSES THEM, 5. Amae 
ziah made captains, &c.—As all who were capable of 
bearing arms were liable to serve, it was quite natural in 
making up the muster-roll to class them according to 
their respective families, and to appoint the.officers of 
each corps from the same quarter; so that all the soldiers 
who formed h regiment were brothers, relatives, friends, 
Thus the Hebrew troops were closely linked together, 
and had strong inducements to keep steady in their 
ranks, found them three hundred thousand choice 
men—This was only a fourth part of Jehoshaphat’s army 
(ch. 17, 14-19), showing how sadly the kingdom of Judah 
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‘aad, in the space of eighty-two years, been reduced in 
population by foreign wars, no less than by internal cor- 
-ruptions. But the full amount of Amaziah’s troops may 
not be here stated. 6. He hired also an hundred thou- 
sand mighty men of valour for an hundred talents 
of silver—This sum was paid into the exchequer of Je- 
hoahaz—noet given as bounty to the mercenaries who 
were obliged to serve at the sovereign’s call; their re- 
muneration consisting only in the booty they might 
obtain. It was about £50,000 sterling, being 10s. per man, 
including officers—a very paltry pay, compared with the 
bounty given for a soldier in this country. But it must 
be remembered that in ancient times campaigns were 
short, and the hazards of the service comparatively small. 
7, 8. there came a man of God—sent to dissuade Ama- 
ziah from the course he was following, on the ground that 
“the Lord was not with Israel.” This statement was 
‘perfectly intelligible to the king. Rut the historian, 
writing long after, thought it might require explanation, 
and therefore added the comment, “ with all the children 
of Ephraim.” Idolatry had long been the prevailing re- 
ligion in that kingdom, and Ephraim its headquarters, 
As to the other part of the prophet’s advice (v. 8), consid- 
erable obscurity hangs over it, as the text stands; and 
hence some able critics have suggested the insertion of 
“not” in the middle clause, so that the verse will be 
thus: ‘‘But if thou wilt go (alone), do, be strong for the 
battle; God shall not make thee fall before the enemy.” 
10. separated them ... the army out of Israel... 
their anger was kindled against Judah—Amaziah, 
who knew his position as the Lord’s viceroy, complied 
with the prophet’s counsel, and, consenting to forfeit the 
purchase-money of the Israelitish soldiers, discharged 
them. Exasperated at this treatment, they resolved to 
indemnify themselves for the loss of their expected booty, 
and so on their return home they plundered all the towns 
in their way, committing great havoc both of life and 
property without any stoppage, as the king of Judah and 
his army had set out on their expedition (2 Kings 14.7). 
Ui. valley of Salt—This ravine lies to the south of the 
Dead Sea. The arms of Amaziah, in reward for’/his obe- 
dience to the Divine will, were crowned with victory— 
ten thousand of the Edomites were slain on the field, and 
as many taken prisoners, who were put to death by pre- 
cipitation “from the top of the rock.” This rock might 
be situated in the neighbourhood of the battle-field, but 
more probably it formed one of the high craggy cliffs of 
Selah (Petra), the capital of the Edomites, whither Ama- 
viah marched directly from the valley of Salt, and which 
he captured (2 Kings 14,7). The savage cruelty dealt out 
to them was either in retaliation for similar barbarities 
inflicted on the Hebrews, or to strike terror into so re- 
bellious a people for the future. The mode of execution, 
by dashing against stones (Psalm 1387.9), was common 
among many ancient nations. 14-16. Amaziah brought 
the gods of the children of Seir—The Edomites wor- 
shipped the sun under different forms and with various 
rites. But burning incense upon altars was a principal 
act of worship, and this was the very thing Amaziah is 
deseribed as having with strange infatuation performed, 
Whether he had been captivated with the beauty of the 
images, or hoped by honouring the gods to disarm their 
spite at him for his conquest and harsh treatment of 
their votaries, his conduct in establishing these objects 
of religious homage in Jerusalem was foolish, ignorant, 
and highly offensive to God, who commissioned a prophet 
to rebuke him for his apostasy, and threaten him with 
the calamity that soon after befel him. 16. as he talked 
with him, &c.—Those who were invested with the pro- 
phetic character were entitled to counsel kings, and 
Amiaziah, had he not been offended by unwelcome truths, 
would have admitted the claim of this prophet, who 
was probably the same that had given him counsel pre- 
vious to the war with Edom. But victory had elated and 
blinded him. 

17. He PROVOKES JOASH TO HIS OVERTHROW. 17. Then 
Amaziah sent to Jehoahaz ... Come, let us see one 
another in the face—(sce on 2 Kings 14. 8-20), 
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Uzziah Succeeds him. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-8. Uzziamw SUCCEEDS AMAZIAH, AND REIGNS 
WELL IN THE DAYS OF ZECHARIAH. 1. Then al) the 
people of Judah took Uzziah—(see on 2 Kings 14. 21, 22; 
15. 1-3), 2. He built Eloth—or “He it was who built 
Eloth.” The account of the fortifications of this port on 
the Red Sea which Uzziah restored to the kingdom of 
Judah (ch. 33. 13), is placed before the chronological notices 
(v, 3), either on account of the importance attached to the 
conquest of Eloth, or from the desire of the historian to 
introduce Uzziah as the king, who was known as the con- 
queror of Eloth. Besides, it indicates that the conquest 
occurred in the early part of his reign—that it was im- 
portant as a port, and that Hebrew merchants maintained 
the old trade between it and the countries of the East. 
[BERTHEAU.] 5. he sought God in the days ef Zecha- 
riah—A wise and pious counsellor, who was skilled in 
understanding the meaning and lessons of the ancient 
prophecies, and who wielded a salutary influence over 
Uzziah. 6, 7 went forth and warred against the 
Philistines—He overcame them in many engagements— 
dismantled their towns, and erected fortified cities in 
various parts of the country, to keep them in subjection. 
Jabneh, the same as Jabneel (Joshua 15.11). Gur-baal is 
thought by some to be Gerar, and by others Gebal. 8. the 
Ammonites gave gifts—The countries east of the Jordan 
became tributary to him, and by the rapid succession and. 
extent of his victories, his kingdom extended to the 
Egyptian frontier, 

9,10. His BuiLprncs. .9. Uzziah built towers in 
Jerusalem, &c.—Whence resistance could be made, or 
missiles discharged against assailants. The sites of the 
principal of these towers were—at the corner gate (ch. 25. 
23), the north-west corner of the city; at the valley gate 
on the west, where the Joppa gate now is; at the “turn- 
ing”—a curve in the cily wall on the easte.'n side of Zion. 
The town, at this point, commanded the horse-gate which 
defended Zion and the temple hill on the south-east. 
[BERTHEAU]. 10. also he built towers in the desert— 
for the threefold purpose of defence—of observation—and 
of shelter to his cattle; he dug alsoa great many wells, 
for he loved and encouraged all branches of agriculture. 
Some of these ‘‘ were in the desert,” i. e., in the district to 
the south-éast of Jerusalem, on the west of the Dead Sea, 
an extensive grazing district ‘‘in the low country” lying 
between the mountains of Judah and the Mediterranean ; 
“*and in the plains,” east of the Jordan, within the terri- 
tory of Reuben (Deuteronomy 4. 43; Joshua 20, 8). in 
Carmel—This mountain being within the boundary of 
Israel, did not belong to Uzziah; and as it is here placed 
in opposition to the vine-bearing mountains, it is prob- 
ably used, not as a proper name, but to signify, as the 
word denotes, “‘ fruitful fields” (Margin.) 

11-15. His Host, AND ENGINES OF WAR. 11-15. an 
host of fighting men who went out to war by bands— 
He raised a strong body of militia, divided into companies 
or regiments of uniform amount, which served in rota- 
tion. The enumeration was performed by two function- 
aries expert in the drawing up of military muster-rolls, 
under the superintendence of Hananiah, one of the high 
officers of the crown. The army consisted of 307,500 picked 
men, under the command of two thousand gallant officers, 
chiefs or heads of fathers’ houses, so that each fathers’ 
house formed a distinct band. They were fully equipped 
with every kind of military accoutrements, from brazen 
helmets, a habergeon or coat of mail, to a sling for stones, 
15. made engines, invented by cunning men, to shoot 
arrows and great stones—This is the first notice that 
occurs in history of the use of’ machines for throwing 
projectiles. The invention is apparently ascribed to the 
reign of Uzziah,and PLiny expressly says they originated 
in Syria. he was marvellously helped till he was 
strong—He conducted himself as became the viceroy of 
the Divine King, and prospered. 

16-21, Hr INVADES THE PRIEST'S OFFICE, AND IS SMI¥- 
TEN WITH LEPROSY. 16-21. he transgressed against 
the Lord, &c.—(see on 2 Kings 15, 5). This daring and 
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wicked act isin both records traced to the intoxicating 
influence of overweening pride and vanity. But here 
the additional circumstances are stated, that his entrance 
was opposed, and strong remonstrances made (1 Chron- 
icles 6.10) by the high priest, who was accompanied by 
eighty inferior priests. Rage and threats were the only 
answers he deigned to return, but God took care to vindi- 
cate the sacredness of the priestly office, and at the mo- 
ment of the king’s lifting the censer, struck him with 
leprosy. The earthquake mentioned (Amos 1. 1) is said to 
have been felt at the moment, [JoSEPHUS.] 21. dwelt in 
a several house—in an infirmary. [BERTHEAU.] 25. they 
buried him ... in the field of the burial which be- 
longed to the kings—He was interred not in, but near, 
the sepulchre of the kings, as the corpse of a leper would 
have polluted it, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 14. JoTHAM, REIGNING WELL, PROSPERS. 1. 
Jotham was twenty and five years old—(Scee on 2 Kings 
15. 32-35.) His mother’s mame... was Jerushah, the 
daughter of Zadok—or descendant of the famous priest 
of that name, 2. he did that which was right—The 
general rectitude of his government is described by repre- 
senting it as conducted on the excellent principles which 
had guided the early part of his father’s reign. the 
people did yet corruptly—(see 2 Kings 15. 35); but the 
description here is more emphatic, that though Jotham 
did much to promote the good of his kingdom, and aimed 
at a thorough reformation in religion, the widespread 
and inveterate wickedness of the people frustrated all his 
laudable efforts. 3. He built the high gate of the house 
of the Lord—Situated on the north—that portion of the 
temple hill which was high compared with the southern 
part—hence “the higher,” or upper gate (2 Kings 15, 35), 
He built, i. e., repaired or embellished. and on the wall 
ef Ophel—Hebrew, the Ophel, i. e., the mound, or emi- 
nence on the south-eastern slope of the temple mount, a 
ridge lying between the valleys Kedron and Tyropcon, 
called “the lower city.” [JoSEPHUS.] He “built much,” 
having the same desire as his father to secure the defence 
of Jerusalem in every direction. 4. in the mountains 
of Judah, and in the forests he built castles and 
towers—i. e., in the elevated and wooded spots where 
‘fortified cities could not be placed, he erected castles and 
towers. 

+9. Hr SUBDUES THE AMMONITES, 5. He fought with 
the king of the Ammonites—This invasion he not only 
repelled, but, pursuing the Ammonites into their own 
territory, imposed on them a yearly tribute, which, for 
two years, they paid; but when Rezin, king of Syria, and 
Pekah, king of Israel, combined to attack the kingdom 
of Judah, they took the opportunity of revolting, and 
Jotham was too distracted by other matters to attempt 
the re-conquest (see on 2 Kings 15. 87). 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-21. AHAZ, REIGNING WICKEDLY, IS AFFLICTED 
BY THE SYRIANS. 1-4. Ahaz was twenty years old— 
(see on 2 Kings 16.14), This prince, discarding the prin- 
ciples and example of his excellent father, early betrayed 
a strong bias to idolatry. He ruled with an arbitrary and 
absolute authority, and not as a theocratic sovereign: he 
not only forsook the temple of God, but embraced first 
the symbolic worship established in the sister kingdom, 
and afterwards the gross idolatry practised by the Canaan- 
ites. 5,6. the Lord ,. . delivered him into the hand 
of the king of Syria... he was also delivered into 
the hand of the king of Israel—These verses, without 
alluding to the formation of a confederacy between the 
Syrian and Israelitish kings to invade the kingdom of 
Judah, or relating the commencement of the war in the 
close of Jotham’s reign (2 Kings 15. 37), give the issue only 
of some battles that were fought in the early part of the 
campaign. delivered him ...smote him ,,, he was 
also delivered—i, ¢., his army, for Ahaz was not per- 
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AXVU, XXVUI. The Evil Reign of Ahaz. 
sonally included in the number either of the slain or the 
captives. The slaughter of 120,000 in one day was a terri- 
ble calamity, which, it is expressly said (v. 6), was inflicted 
as a judgment on Judah, “ because they had forsaken the 
Lord God of their fathers.””, Among the slain were some 
persons of distinction, “‘ Maaseiah the king’s son.” The 
sons of Ahaz being too young to take part in @ battle, this 
individual must have been a younger son of the late king 
Jotham. ‘ Azrikam, the governor of the house,” i. e., the 
palace; and “Elkanah that was next to the king,” i. e., 
the vizier or prime minister (Genesis 41.40; Esther 10. 3) 
These were all cut down on the field by Zichri, an Israeli- 
tish warrior, or as some think, ordered to be put'to death 
after the battle. A vast number of captives also fell into 
the power of the conquerors; and an equal division of 
war prisoners being made between the allies, they were 
sent off under a military escort to the respective capitals 
of Syria and Israel. 8. the children of Israel carried 
away captive of their brethren two hundred thousand 
—These captives included a great number of women, boys, 
and girls, a circumstance which creates a presumption 
that the Hebrews, like other Orientals, were accompanied 
in the war by multitudes of non-combatants (see on 
Judges 4.8). The report of these “ brethren,” being brought 
as captives to Samaria, excited general indignation among 
the better-disposed inhabitants; and Oded, a prophet, ac- 
companied by the princes (v. 12, compared with v. 14), went 
out, as the escort was approaching, to prevent the dis- 
graceful outrage of introducing such prisoners into the 
city. The officers of the squadron were, of course, not-to 
blame; they were simply doing their military duty in 
conducting those prisoners of war to their destination. 
But Oded clearly showed that the Israelitish army had 
gained the victory—not by the superiority of their arms, 
but in consequence of the Divine judgment against Judah; 
he forcibly exposed the enormity of the offence of keeping 
“their brethren” as slaves got in war; he protested earn- 
estly against adding this great offence of unnatural and 
sinful cruelty (Leviticus 25; 43, 44; Micah 2. 8, 9) to the 
already overwhelming amount of their own national 
sins; and such was the effect of his spirited remonstrance, 
and the opposing tide of popular feeling, “ that the armed 
men left the captives and the spoil before the princes and 
all the congregation.” 15. the men which were ex= 
pressed by name rose up—These were either the “‘heads 
of the children of Ephraim” (mentioned v, 12), or some 
other leading individuals chosen for the benevolent office, 
Under their kindly superintendence, the prisoners were 
not only released, but out of the spoils were comfortably 
relieved with food and clothing, and conveyed as far as 
Jericho on their way back to their own homes. This is a 
beautiful incident, and full of interest, as showing that 
even at this period of national decline there were not a 
few who steadfastly adhered to the law of God. 416. At 
that time did King Ahaz send unto the kings ef As- 
syria—‘ Kings,” the plural for the singular, which in 
many ancient versions is found. “At that time,” refers 
to the period of Ahaz’s great distress, when, after a succes- 
sion of defeats, he retreated within the walls of Jerusa- 
lem, whither—either in the same or a subsequent cam- 
paign—the Syrian and Israelitish allies marched to be- 
siege him (see on 2 Kings 16, 7-9). Though delivered from 
this danger, other enemies infested his dominions both 
on the south and the west. 17. again the Edomites 
had come and smitten Judah—This invasion must have 
been after Rezin (at the beginning of the late Syro-Israel- 
itish war), had released that people from the yoke of Judah 
(ch. 15. 11; ef. 2 Kings 16.6), 18. Gederoth—On the Philis- 
tine frontier (Joshua 15,41). Shocho—or Socah (Joshua 
15. 35), now Shuweikeh, a town in the Valley of Judah (see 
on 1 Samuel 17.1). Gimso—Now Jimza, a little east of 
Ludd (Lydda), [RoBINSON.] All these disasters, by which 
the “Lord brought Judah low,’’ was beeause of Ahaz, 
king of Israel (Judah), see ch, 21.2; 24.16; 28.27, who made 
Judah naked, and transgressed sore against the Lord, 
20. Tilgath-pilmeser. . . distressed him, but strength- 
ened him not—i.c., Notwithstanding the temporary re- 
lief which Tilgath-pilneser afforded him by the conquest 
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of Damascus and the slaughter of Rezin (2 Kings 16. 9), 
little advantage resulted from it, for Tilgath-pilneser 
spent the winter in voluptuous revelry at Damascus; and 
the connection formed with the Assyrian king was event- 
dl y a source of new and greater calamities and humil- 
lation to the kingdom of Judah (v. 2, 3). 

22-27. His IpoLaTry IN His DisTRESS. 2%. in the time 
of his distress did he trespass yet more against the 
Lord—This infatuated king surrendered himself to the 
influence of idolatry, and exerted his royal authority to 
_exiend it, with the intensity of a passion—with the ig- 
-norance and servile fear of a heathen (v. 23) and a ruthless 
defiance of God (see on 2 Kings 16. 10-20). 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Ver. 1,2. HEZEKIAH’s GooD REIGN, 1. Hezekiah be- 
gan to reign, &c.—(see on 2 Kings 18, 1-3.) His mother’s 
name, which, in the passage referred to, appears in an 
ubridged form, is here given in full. 

@ll. He RESTORES RELIGION. 3. im the first year 
of his reign, in the first month—Not the first month 
after his accession to the throne, but in Nisan, the first 
month of the sacred year, the season appointed for the 
celebration of the passover. he opened the doors cf the 
house of the Lord—Which had been closed up by his 
father (ch. 28.24), and he repaired them—or embellished 
them (cf. 2 Kings 18.16), 4. the east street—The court of 
the priests, which fronted the eastern gate of the temple. 
Assembling the priests and Levites there, he enjoined 
them to set about the immediate purification of the 
temple. It does not appear that the order referred to the 
removal of idols, for objects of idolatrous homage could 
scarcely have been put there, seeing the doors had been 
shut up; but in its forsaken and desolate state the temple 
and its courts had been polluted by every kind of impuri- 
ties. 6. our fathers have trespassed—A haz and the gen- 
eration contemporary with him were specially meant, 
for “‘ they turned away their faces from the habitation of 
the Lord,” and whether or not they turned east to the 
rising sun, they abandoned the worship of God, ‘They 
shut up the doors of the porch,” so that the sacred ritual 
was entirely discontinued. 8. Wherefore the wrath of 
the Lord was upon Judah and Jerusalem—This pious 
king had the discernment to ascribe all the national 
calamities that had befallen the kingdom to the true 
cause, viz., apostasy from God. The country had been 
laid waste by successive wars of invasion, and its. re- 
sources drained, many families mourned members of 
their household still suffering the miseries of foreign 
captivity, all their former prosperity and giory had fled, 
and to what was this painful and humiliating state of 
affairs to be traced, but the manifest judgment of God 
upon the kingdom foritssins? 10.11. Now it isin mine 
heart to make a covenant with God—Convinced of the 
sin and bitter fruits of idolatry, Hezekiah intended to re- 
verse the policy of his father, and to restore, in all its 
ancient purity and glory, the worship of the true God. 
His commencement of this resolution at the beginning 
of his reign attests his sincere piety, and it also proves 
the strength of his conviction that righteousness exalteth 
a nation, for, instead of waiting till his throne was con- 
solidated, he devised measures of national reformation 
at the beginning of his reign, and vigorously faced all the 
difficulties which, in such a course, he had to encounter, 
after the people’s habits had so long been moulded to 
idolatry. His intentions were first disclosed to this 
meeting of the priests and Levites—for the agency of 
these officials was to be employed in carrying them into 
effect. 

12-35. THE House oF GoD CLEANSED. 12, Then the 
Levites arose—Fourteen chiefs undertook the duty of 
collecting and preparing their brethren for the important 
work of “cleansing the Lord’s house.” Beginning with 
the outer courts—that of the priests and that of the peo- 
ple—the cleansing of these occupied eight days, after 
which they set themselves to purify the interior; but as 
the Leyites were not allowed to enter within the walls of 
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the temple, the priest brought all the sweepings out to 
the porch, where they were received by the Levites, and 
thrown into the brook Kedron, This took eight days 
more; and, at the end of this period they repaired to the 
palace, and announced that not only had the whole of 
the sacred edifice, within and without, undergone a thor- 
ough purification, but all the vessels which the late king 
had taken away and applied to a common use in his 
palace, had been restored, ‘‘and sanctified.” 20. Then 
Hezekiah the king rose early, and gathered the rulers 
of the city—His anxiety to enter upon the expiatory ser- 
vice with all possible despatch, now that the temple had 
been properly prepared for it, prevented his summoning 
the whole representatives of Israel. The requisite num- 
ber of victims having been provided, and the officers of 
the temple having sanctified themselves according to the 
directions of the law, the priests were appointed to offer 
sacrifices of atonement successively for “the kingdom,” 
i.e., for the sins of the king and his predecessors—“ for 
the sanctuary,” i.e., for the sins of the priests themselves, 
and for the desecration of the temple—‘‘and for Judah,” 
i. e., for the people who, by their voluntary consent, were 
involved in the guilt of the national apostasy. Animals 
of the kinds used in sacrifice were offered by sevens—that 
number indicating completeness, The Levites were or- 
dered to praise God with musical instruments, which, 
although not originally used in the tabernacle, had been 
enlisted in the service of Divine.worship by David on the 
advice of the prophets Gad and Nathan, as well calcu- 
lated to animate the devotions of the people. At the 
close of the special services of the occasion, viz., the offer- 
ing of atonement sacrifices, the king and all civic rulers 
who were present joinedin the worship, A grand anthem 
was sung (v. 30) by the choir, consisting of some of the 
psalms of David and Asaph, and a great number of 
thank offerings, praise offerings, and free-will burnt 
offerings were presented at the invitation of the king. 
31. Hezekiah ... said, Now ye have consecrated your= 
selves unto the Lord, come near—This address was made 
to the priests as being now, by the sacrifice of the expia- 
tion offerings, anew consecrated to the service of God, 
and qualified to resume the functions of their sacred 
office (Exodus 28, 41; 29. 32). the congregation brought 
in—i. e., the body of civic rulers present. 34. the priests 
were too few, wherefore their brethren the Levites 
did help them—tThe skins of beasts intended as peace 
offerings might be taken off by the officers, because, in 
such cases, the carcass was not wholly laid upon the 
altar; but animals meant for burnt offerings which were 
wholly consumed by fire could be flayed by the priests 
alone; not even the Levites being allowed to touch them, 
except in cases of unavoidable necessity (ch. 35. 11). The 
duty being assigned by the law to the priests (Leviticus 1, 
6), was construed by consuetudinary practice asan exclu- 
sion of all others not connected with the Aaronic family, 
for the Levites were more upright in heart to sanctify 
themselves than the priests—i. e., displayed greater alac- 
rity than the priests. This service was hastened on by 
the irrepressible solicitude of the king; and whether it 
was that many of the priests being absent in the country, 
had notarrived in time—whether from the long interrup- 
tion of the public duties, some of them had relaxed in 
their wonted attentions to personal cleanliness, and had 
many preparations to make, or whether from some 
having participated in the idolatrous services intro- 
duced by Ahaz, they were backward in repairing to the 
temple—a reflection does seem to be cast upon their order 
as dilatory and not universally ready for duty (cf. ch. 30 
15). Thus was the newly-consecrated temple reopened 
to the no small joy of the pious king and all the people, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-12. HrezEKIAH PROCLAIMS A PASSOVER. 1. Heze- 
kiah sent to all, ., Judah... tocometo... Jern- 
salem, to keep the passover—This great religious festi- 
val had not been regularly observed by the Hebrews in 
their national capacity for a long time, in consequence 
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both of the division of the kingdom, and the many dis- 
orders that had followed that unhappy event. Hezekiah 
longed extremely to see its observance revived; and the 
expression of his wishes having received a hearty re- 
sponse from the princes and chief men of his own king- 
dom, the preparatory steps were taken for a renewed 
celebration of the national solemnity. lettersto Ephraim 
and Manasseh—The names of these leading tribes are 
used for the whole kingdom of Israel. It being judged 
irapossible, however, that the temple, the priests, and 
people could be all duly sanctified at the usual time ap- 
pointed for the anniversary, viz., the fourteenth day of 
the first month (Nisan), it was resolved, instead of post- 
poning the feast till another year, to observe it on the 
fourteenth day of the second month; a liberty which, be- 


ing in certain circumstances (Numbers 9. 6-13) granted to” 


individuals, might, it was believed, be allowed to the whole 
people. Hezekiah’s proclamation was, of course, author- 
itative in his own kingdom, but it could not have been 
made and circulated in all the towns and villages of the 
neighbouring kingdom without the concurrence, or at 
least the permission, of the Israelitish sovereign. Hoshea, 
the reigning king, is described as though evil in some re- 
spects, yet more favourably disposed to religious liberty 
than any of his predecessors since the separation of the 
Kingdom. This is thought to be the meaning of the miti- 
gating clause in his character (2 Kings 17.2). the posts— 
i.e., runners, or royal messengers, who were taken from 
the king’s body-guard (ch. 23.1, 2). Each, well mounted, 
had a certain number of miles to traverse, and, having 
performed his course, was relieved by another, who had to 
scour an equal extent of ground; so that, as the govern- 
ment messengers were despatched in all directions, public 
edicts were speedily diffused throughout the country. The 
proclamation of Hezekiah was followed by a verbal ad- 
dress from himself, piously urging the duty, and setting 
forth the advantages of a return to the pure faith and in- 
stitutions which God had delivered to their ancestors 
through Moses. the remnant of you that are escaped 
out of the hand of the kings of Assyria—This implies 
that several expeditions against Israel had already been 
made by Assyrian invaders—by Pul (2 Kings 15.19), but 
none of the people were then removed; ata later period 
by Tiglath-pileser, when it appears that numbers among 
the tribes east of Jordan (1 Chronicles 5, 26),and afterwards 
in the northern parts of Israel (2 Kings 15, 20), were car- 
ried into foreignexile. The invasion of Shalmaneser can- 
not be alluded to, as it did not take place till the sixth 
year of Hezekiah’s reign (2 Kings 17,6; 18. 9-12), 10. The 
posts passed from city to city—It is not surprising that 
after so long a discontinuance of the sacred festival, this 
attempt to revive it should, in some quarters, have ex- 
cited ridicule and opposition; and, accordingly, among 
the tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, and Zebulun, Heze- 
kiah’s messengers met with open insults and ill usage. 
Numbers, however, in these very districts, as well as 
throughout the kingdom of the ten tribes, generally com- 
plied with the invitation; while, in the kingdom of Ju- 
dah, there was one unanimous feeling of high expectation 
and pious delight. The concourse that repaired to Jeru- 
salem on the occasion was very great, and the occasion 
was ever after regarded as one of the greatest passovers 
that had ever been celebrated. 

13-27, THE ASSEMBLY DESTROY THE ALTARS OF IDOLA- 
TRY. 14. they arose, and took away the altars that 
were in Jerusalem—As a necessary preparation for the 
right observance of the approaching solemnity, the re- 
moval of the altars was resolved upon, which Ahaz had 
erected in the city (ch, 28. 24); for, as being the people of 
God, the Hebrews were bound to extirpate all traces of 
idolatry; and it was a happy sign and pledge of the influ- 
ence of the Spirit pervading the minds of the people 
when they voluntarily undertook this important prelimi- 
nary work. 15. the priests and Levites were ashamed 
—Though the Levites are associated in this statement, the 
priests were principally referred to; those of them who 
had been dilatory or negligent in sanctifying themselves 
(ch, 29. 34) were put to the blush and stimulated to'their 
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duty by the greater alacrity and zeal of the people. 16- 
18. the priests sprinkled the blood which they re- 
ceived of the hand of the Levites—This was a deviation 
from the established rules and practices in presenting the 
offerings of the temple; and the reason was, that num- 
bers present on the occasion having not sanctified them- 
selves, the Levites slaughtered the paschal victims (see 
on ch. 35.5) for every one that was unclean; while at other 
times the heads of families killed the lambs themselves, 
the priests receiving the blood from their hands and pre- 
senting it on the altar. Multitudes of the Israelites, es- 
pecially from certain tribes (v. 18), were in this unsancti- 
fied state, and yet they ate the passover—an exceptional 
feature and one opposed to the law (Numbers 9.6); but 
this exception was allowed in answer to Hezekiah’s 
prayer (v, 18-20). the Lord ,.. healed the people—We 
imagine the whole affair to have been the following: in 
consequence of their transgressions they had cause to fear 
disease and even death (Leviticus 15. 31), Hezekiah prayed 
for the nation, which was on the point of being diseased, 
and might therefore be regarded as sick already. [BER- 
THEAU.] 21. the children of Israel . . . kept the feast 
—The time appointed by the law for the continuance of 
the feast was seven days; but in consequence of its hay- 
ing been allowed to fall so long into desuetude, they 
doubled the period of celebration, and kept it fourteen 
days with unabated satisfaction and joy, materials for the 
additional sacrificial meals being supplied by the munifi- 
cence of the king and the princes, anda great number 
of priests sanctified themselves—So that there would be 
a sufficient number of hands for the additional services, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-10. THE PEOPLE FORWARD IN DESTROYING IDOL- 
ATRY. 1. allIsrael ... present went outinto the cities 
of Judah—The solemnities of this paschal season left a 
deep and salutary impression on the minds of the assem- 
bled worshippers; attachment to the ancient institutions 
of their country was extensively revived; ardour in the 
service of God animated every bosom; and under the im- 
pulse of the devout feelings inspired by the occasion, they 
took measures at the close of the passover for extirpating 
idolatrous statues and altars out of every city, as at the 
beginning of the festival they had done in Jerusalem, 
Judah and Benjamin—denote the southern kingdom, 
Ephraim and Manasseh—refer to the northern kingdom, 
This unsparing demolition of the monuments of idolatry 
would receive all encouragement from the king and pub- 
lic authorities of the former; and the force of the popular 
movement was sufficient to effect the same results among 
the tribes of Israel, whatever opposition the power of 
Hoshea or the invectives of some profane brethren might 
have made, Thus the reign of idolatry being completely 
overthrown, and the pure worship of God re-established 
throughout the land, the people returned every one to his 
own home, in the confident expectation that, through 
the Divine blessing, they would enjoy a happy future of 
national peace and prosperity. 2. Hezekiah appointed 
the courses of the priests, &c.—The king now turned his 
attention to provide for the orderly performance of the 
temple-worship —arranging the priests and Leviles in 
their courses, assigning to every one his proper place and 
functions—and issuing edicts for the regular payment of 
those dues from which the revenues of the sanctuary were 
derived, To set a proper example to his subjects, his own 
proportion was announced in the first instance, for-to the 
king it belonged, out of his privy purse, to defray the ex- 
penses of the altar, both stated and occasional (Numbers 
28. 3, 4,9, 11,19); and in making this contribution from his 
own means, Hezekiah followed the course which David 
and Solomon had taken before him (see on ch, 8, 14; 1 
Kings 9. 25). Afterwards he reappointed the people's 
dues to the temple; and from its being necessary to issue 
a royal mandate in reference to this matter, it appears 
that the sacred tribute had been either totally neglected, 
or as the idolatrous princes were known to appropriate 
it to their own purposes, the people had in many cases 





Disposal of the Tithes. 


refused or evaded the duty. But on the improved state 
of public feeling, Hezekiah’s commandment was readily 
obeyed, and contributions of first-fruits and tithes were 
poured in with great liberality from all parts of Judah, 
as well as from Israel, The first-fruits, even of some ar- 
ticles of produce that were unfit for sacrifice (Leviticus 2. 
11), such as honey (Marg. dates), were appropriated to the 
priests (Numbers 18. 12,13; Deuteronomy 18. 4); the tithes 
(Leviticus 27. 31) were intended for the support of the 
whole Levitical tribe. (Numbers 18, 8, 20, 24.) 6. and laid 
them by heaps—The contributions began to be sent in 
shortly after the celebration of the passover, which had 
taken place in the middle of the second month. Some 
time would elapse before the king’s order reached all 
parts of the kingdom. The wheat harvest occurred in the 


third month, so that the sheaves of that grain, being pre- , that still obtains in the wars of the East. Hezekiah’s 


sented before any other, formed ‘‘the foundation,’ an 
under-layer in the corn stores of the temple, and the 
first-fruits of their land produce being successively sent 
in all the summer till the close of the fruit and vintage 
season, i. e., the seventh month, continued to raise heap 
upon heap. 9. Hezekiah questioned with the priests 
and the Levites concerning the heaps—The object of his 
inquiries was to ascertain whether the supplies afforded 
the prospect of a sufficient maintenance for the members 
of the sacred order. 10. Azaziah ... answered... we 
have had enough—This is probably the person men- 
tioned (ch. 26.17), and his reply was to the following pur- 
port: There has been an abundant harvest, and a corre- 
sponding plenty in the incoming of first-fruits and tithes; 
the people have testified their gratitude to Him who has 
crowned the year with His goodness by their liberality 
towards His servants. 

11-19. HEZEKIAH APPOINTS OFFICERS TO DISPOSE OF 
THE TITHES. 11. Hezekiah commanded to prepare 
chambers in the house of the Lord—storehouses, grana- 
ries, or cellars; either the old ones, which had been 
allowed through neglect to fall into decay, were to be re- 
paired, or additional ones built. Private individuals 
brought their own first-fruits to the temple; but the 
tithes were levied by the Levites, who kept a faithful ac- 
count of them in their several places of abode, and trans- 
mitted the allotted proportion to the priests. Officers 
were appointed to distribute equal rations to all in the 
cities of the priests who, from age or other reasons, could 
not repair to the temple. With the exception of children 
under three years of age—an exception made probably 
from their being considered unfit to receive solid food— 
lists were kept of the number and age of every male; of 
priests according to their fathers’ house, and Levites 
trom twenty years (see Numbers 4,3; 28.24; 1 Chronicles 
23.24), But, besides, provision was also made for their 
wives, daughters, and servants, 18. for in theirset office 
they sanctified themselves—Vhis is the reason assigned 
for providing for the wives and children out of the reve- 
nues of the sanctuary, that priests, withdrawing from 
those secular pursuits by which they might have main- 
tained their households, devoted themselves entirely to 
the functions of the ministry. 

20, 21. His SINCERITY OF HEART. 20. Hezekiah 
wrought that which was good and right—He dis- 
played the qualities of a constitutional king, in restoring 
and upholding the ancient institutions of the kingdom, 
while his zealous and persevering efforts to promote the 
cause of true religion and the best interests of his subjects 
entitled him to be ranked with the most illustrious of his 
predecessors (2 Kings 18. 15), 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-20. SENNACHERIB INVADES JUDAH. 1. After 
these things, and the establishment thereof—i. e., the 
restoration of the temple-worship. The precise date is 
given, 2 Kings 18, 138. Determined to recover the inde- 
pendence of his country, Hezekiah had determined to re- 
fuse to pay the tribute which his father had bound him- 
self to pay to Assyria, Senmacherib ,.. entered into 
Judah, and encamped against the fenced cities—The 
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whole land was ravaged; the strong fortresses of Ashdod 
(Isaiah 20. 1) and Lachish had fallen; the siege of Libnah 
had commenced, when the king of Judah, doubting his 
ability to resist, sent to acknowledge his fault, and offer 
terms of submission by paying the tribute. The com- 
mencement of this Assyrian war was disastrous to Heze- 
kiah (2 Kings 18. 13), But the misfortunes of the early 
period of the war are here passed over, as the historian 
hastens to relate the remarkable deliverance which God 
wrought for his kingdom of Judah, 2-8. when Hezekiah 
saw that Sennacherib . . . was purposed to fight 
against Jerusalem—An account of the means taken to 
fortify Jerusalem against the threatened siege is given 
only in this passage. The polluting or filling up of wells, 
and the altering of the course of rivers, is an old practice 


plan was to cover the fountain-heads, so that they might 
not be discovered by the enemy, and to earry the water 
by subterranean channels or pipes into the city—a plan 
which, while it would secure a constant supply to the in- 
habitants, would distress the besiegers, as the country all 
round Jerusalem was very destitute of water, 4. So there 
was gathered much people... who stopped all the 
fountains, and the brook that ran through the midst 
of the land—“ Where these various fountains were, we 
have now no positive means of ascertaining; though En- 
rogel, and the spring now called the Virgin’s Fount, may 
well be numbered amongst them. Josephus mentions 
the existence of various fountains without the city, but 
does not mention any of them in this connection but 


Siloam. ‘The brook,’ however, is located with sufficient 
precision to enable us to trace it very definitely. Weare 
told that ‘it ran through the midst of the land.’ Nowa 


stream running through either the Kedron or Hinnom 
Valley, could, in no proper sense, be said to run ‘through 
the midst of the land;’ but one flowing through the true 
Gihon valley, and separating Akra and Zion from Be- 
zetha, Moriah, and Ophel, as a stream once, doubtless, 
did, could, with peculiar propriety, be said to run through 
the midst of the land on which the (Holy) City was built, 
And that this is the correct meaning of the phrase is 
not only apparent from the force of circumstances, but is 
positively so declared in the Septuagint, where, more- 
over, it is called a ‘river,’ which, at least, implies a much 
larger stream than the Kedron, and comports well with 
the marginal reading, whereit is said to ‘ overflow through 
the midst of the land.’ Previous to the interference of 
man, there was, no doubt, a very copious stream that 
gushed forth in the upper portion of that shallow, basin- 
like coneavity north of Damascus Gate, which is unques- 
tionably the upper extremity of the Gihon valley, and pur- 
suing its meandering course through this valley, entered 
the Tyropceon at its great southern curve, down which it 
flowed into the valley of the Kedron.”’ [BARCLAY’s CITY 
OF THE GREAT KING.] 5,6. he strengthened himself 
he made a careful inspection of the city defences for the 
purpose of repairing breaches in the wall here, renewing 
the masonry there, raising projecting machines to the 
towers, and especially fortifying the lower portion of 
Zion, i..e., Millo, *(in) the-original city of David.” ‘In” 
is a supplement of our translators, and the text reads 
better witbout it, for it was not the whole city that was 
repaired, but only the lower portion of Zion, or the origi- 
nal ‘city of David.” he... gathered them together 
... in the street—i. e., the large open space at the gate of 
Fastern cities, and having equipped his soldiers with a 
full suit of military accoutrements, he addressed them in 
an animating strain, dwelling on the motives they had to 
inspire courage and confidence of success, especially on 
their consciousness of the favour and helping power of 
God, 9-20. (See on 2 Kings 18. 17-35; also 19. 8-34.) 18. 
they cried with a loud voice , ., to the people of Je- 
rusalem ,..on the wall—It appears that the wall on 
the west side of the city reached as far to the side of the 
uppermost pool of Gihon at that time as it does now, if 
not farther, and the wall was so close to that pool that 
those sent to negotiate with the Assyrian general an- 
swered him in their own tongue (see on 2 Kings 18, 27), 
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21-23. AN ANGEL DESTROYS THE ASSYRIANS, 21. an 
angel... cut off all the mighty men—(see on 2 Kings 
19. 35-37), ; 

4-26, HEzEKIA’S SICKNESS AND RECOVERY. 24. In 
those days Hezekiah was sick to the death—(sce on 2 
Kings 20. 1-11), 

27-33. His RicHES AND WorKS. he had exceeding 
much riches and honour—(cf. 2 Kings 20. 13; Isaiah 39. 
2). A great portion of his personal wealth, like that of 
Dayid and Uzziah, consisted in immense possessions of 
agricultural and pastoral produce. Besides, he had ac- 
cumulated large treasures in gold, silver, and precious 
things, which he had taken as spoils from the Philistines, 
and which he had received as presents from neighbouring 
states, amongst which he was held in great honour as a 
king under the special protection of Heaven. Much of , 
his great wealth he expended in improving his capital, 
erecting forts, and promoting the internal benefit of his 
kingdom. 30. stopped the , , . water-course of Gihon, 
and brought it... to the west side of the city, &.— 
(cf. 2 Kings 20, 20). Particular notice is here taken of the 
aqueduct, as amongst the greatest of Hezekiah’s works, 
“Tn exploring the subterranean channel conveying the 
water from Virgin’s Fount to Siloam, I discovered a sim- 
ilar channel entering from the north, a few yards from 
its commencement; and on tracing it up near the Mugra- 
bin gate, where it became so choked with rubbish that it 
could be traversed no farther, I there found it turn to the 
west in the direction of the south end of the cleft, or sad- 
dle, of Zion, and if this channel was not constructed for 
the purpose of conveying the waters of Hezekiah’s aque- 
duct, I am unable to suggest any purpose to which it could 
have been applied. Perhaps the reason why it was not 
brought down on the Zion side, was that Zion was already 
well watered in its lower portion by the Great Pool, ‘the 
lower pool of Gihon.’ And accordingly Williams (HOLY 
Crry) renders this passage, ‘ He stopped the upper outflow 
of the waters of Gihon, and led them down westward to 
the city.’ [BARCLAY’s CITY OF THE GREAT KING.] The 
construction of this aqueduct required not only masonic 
but engineering skill; for the passage was bored through 
a continuous mass of rock, Hezekiah’s pool or reservoir 
made to receive the water within the north-west part of 
the city still remains, It is an oblong quadrangular tank, 
240 feet in length, from 144 to 150 in breadth, but, from 
recent excavations, appears to have extended somewhat 
farther towards the north, 31. im the busimess of the 
ambassadors who sent, ,. to inquire of the wonder 
that was done in the land, &c.—They brought a present 
(v. 23) (see on 2 Kings 20. 12, 13), and a letter of congratula- 
tion on his recovery, in which particular inquiries were 
made about the miracle of the sun’s retrocession—a 
natural phenomenon that could not fail to excite great 
interest and curiosity at Babylon, where astronomy was 
50 much studied. At the same time, there is reason to 
belicve that they proposed a defensive league against the 
Assyrians, God left him, to try him, &c.—Hezekiah’s 
offence was not so much in the display of his military 
stores and treasures, as in not giving to God the glory 
both of the miracle and of his.recovery, and thus leading 
those heathen ambassadors to know Him, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-10. MANASSEH’S WICKED REIGN. 1, 2. Manas- 
seh... did that which was evil in the sight of the 
Lord—(see on 2 Kings 21. 1-16.) 

11-19. He 1s CARRIED UNTO BABYLON, WHERE HE HUM- 
BLES HIMSELF BEFORE GOD, AND IS RESTORED TO HIS 
KINGDOM, 11. the captains of the host of the king of 
Assyxria—This king was Esar-haddon, who, after having 
devoted the first years of his reign to the consolidation 
of his government at home, turned his attention to repair 
the loss of the tributary provinces west of the Euphrates, 
which, on the disaster and death of Sennacherib, had 
taken the opportunity of shaking off the Assyrian yoke. 
Having overrun Palestine and removed the remnant that 
were left in the kingdom of Israel, he despatched his gen- 
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erals, the chief of whom was Tartan (Isaiah 20. 1), with a 
portion of his army for the reduction of Judah also. In 
a successful attack upon Jerusalem, they took multitudes 
of captives, and got a great prize, including the king 
himself, among the prisoners, took Manmasseh among 
the thorns—This may mean, as is commonly supposed, 
that he had hid himself among a thicket of briers and 
brambles, and we know that the Hebrews sometimes took 
refuge from their enemies in thickets (1 Samuel 13. 6). 
But, instead of the Hebrew, Bacochim, “among the 
thorns,” some versions read Bechayim, “among the 
living,” and so the passage would be “took him alive.” 
bound him with fetters, and carried him to Babylon 
—The Hebrew word rendered fetters denotes properly two 
chains of brass. The humiliating state in which Manas- 
seh appeared before the Assyrian monarch may be judged 
of by a picture on a tablet in the Khorsabad palace, repre- 
senting prisoners led bound into the king’s presence. 
“The captives represented appear to be inhabitants of 
Palestine. Behind the prisoners stand four persons with 
inscriptions on the lower part of their tunics; the first 
two are bearded, and seem to be accusers; the remaining 
two are nearly defaced; but behind the last appears the 
eunuch, whose office it seems to be to usher into the pres- 
ence of the king those who are permitted to appear before 
him. Heis followed by another person of the same race 
as those under punishment; his hands are manacled, and 
on his ankles are strong rings fastened together by a heavy 
bar,” [NINEVEH AND ITS PALACES.] No name is given, 
and, therefore, no conclusion can be drawn that the figure 
represents Manasseh; but the people appear to be He- 
brews, and this pictorial scene will enable us to imagine 
the manner in which the royal captive from Judah was 
received in the courtof Babylon. Esar-haddon had estab- 
lished his residence there, for though from the many 
revolts that followed the death of his father, he sueceeded 
at first only to the throne of Assyria, yet having some time 
previous to his conquest of Judah, recovered possession 
of Babylon, this enterprising king had united under his 
sway the twoempires of Babylon and Chaldea, and trans- 
ferred the seat of his government to Babylon, 12, 138, 
when he was in affliction, he besought the Lord his 
God—In the solitude of exile or imprisonment, Manasseh 
had leisure for refiection. The calamities forced upon him 
a review of his past life, under a conviction that the mise- 
ries of hisdethronement and captive condition were owing 
to his awfuland unprecedented apostasy (v.7) from the God 
of his fathers. He humbled himself, repented, and prayed 
for an opportunity of bringing forth the fruits of repent- 
ance. His prayer was heard; for his conqueror not only 
released him, but, after two years’ exile, restored him, 
with honour and the full exercise of royal power, to a 
tributary and dependent kingdom, Some political motive, 
doubtless, prompted the Assyrian king to restore Manas- 
seh, and that was most probably to have the kingdom of 
Judah as a barrier between Egypt and his Assyrian do- 
minions. But God overruled this measure for higher 
purposes. Manasseh now showed himself, by the influ- 
ence of sanctified affliction, a new and better man; for he 
made a complete reversal of his former policy, by not 
only destroying all the idolatrous statues and altars he 
had formerly erected in Jerusalem, but displaying the 
most ardent zeal in restoring and encouraging the wor- 
ship of God, 14. he built a wall without the city ... 
on the west side of Gihon ... even to the entering in 
at the fish-gate—‘The well-ascertained position of the 
fish-gate, shows that the valley of Gihon could be noother 
than that leading north-west of Damascus gate, and 
gently descending southward, uniting with the Tyropeeon 
at the north-east corner of Mount Zion, where the latter 
turns at right angles and runs towards Siloam, The wall 
thus built by Manasseh on the west side of the valley of 
Gihon, would extend from the vicinity of the north-east 
corner of the wall of Zion in a northerly direction, until 
it crossed over the valley to form a junction with the outer 
wall at the trench of Antonia, precisely in the quarter 
where tne teniple would be most easily assailed.” [BAR- 
CLAY.] 17. the people did sacrifice still tn the high 





Josiah Destroys Idolatry. 2 CHRONICLES 
places, yet unto the Lord their God only—Here it ap- 
pears that the worship on high places, though it origi- 
nated in agreat measure from the practice of heathenism, 
and too often led to it, did not necessarily imply idolatry. 

20-25. Her DIES, AND AMON SUCCEEDS Him. 20, 21. 
Manasseh slept with his fathers... Amon... began 
to reign—(see on 2 Kings 21. 17-26). 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1,2. JosrIaAH’s GooD REIGN. 1. Josiah was eight 
years old—(see on' 2 Kings 22. 1,2), The testimony borne 
to the undeviating steadfastness of his adherence to the 
cause of true religion places his character and reign in 
honourable contrast with those of many of his royal pre- 
decessors, 

87. Hr Destroys IDOLATRY. 3, in the eighth year 
of his reign—This was the sixteenth year of his age, and, 
as the kings of Judah were considered minors till they 
had completed their thirteenth year, it was three years 
after he had attained majority. He had very early man- 
ifested the piety and excellent dispositions of his charac- 
ter. In the twelfth year of his reign, but the twentieth 
of his age, he began to take a lively interest in the purga- 
tion of his kingdom from all the monuments of idolatry 
which, fn his father’s short reign, had been erected; and, 
at a later period, his increasing zeal for securing the pur- 
ity of Divine worship led him to superintend the work of 
demolition in various parts of his dominions, The course 
of the narrative in this passage issomewhat different from 
that followed in the book of Kings. For the historian, 
having made allusion to the early manifestation of Jo- 
siah’s zeal, goes on with a full detail of all the measures 
this good king adopted for the extirpation of idolatry, 
whereas the author of the book of Kings sets out with 
the cleansing of the temple, immediately previous to the 
celebration of the passover, and embraces that occasion 
to give a general description of Josiah’s policy for freeing 
the land from idolatrous pollution, The exact chronologi- 
eal order is not followed either in Kingsor Chronicles. But 
it is clearly recorded in both that the abolition of idolatry 
began in the twelfth and was completed in the eigh- 
teenth year of Josiah’s reign. Notwithstanding Josiah’s 
undoubted sincerity and zeal, and the people’s apparent 
compliance with the king’s orders, he could not extin- 
guish a strongly-rooted attachment to idolatries intro- 
duced in the early part of Manasseh’s reign. This latent 
predilection appears unmistakably developed in the sub- 
sequent reigns, and the Divine decree for the removal of 
Judah, as well as Israel, into captivity was irrevocably 
passed, 4. the graves of them that had sacrificed unto 
them. He treated the graves themselves as guilty of the 
crimes of those who were lying in them, [BERTHEAU.] 
5. he burnt the bones of the priests upon their altars 
—a greater brand of infamy could not have been put on 
idolatrous priests than the disinterment of their bones, 
and a greater defilement could not have been done to the 
altars of idolatry than the burning upon them the bones 
of those who had there officiated in their lifetime, 6. with 
their mattocks—or ‘‘in their deserts”—so that the verse 
will stand thus: “ And so did (vyiz., break the altars, and 
burn the bones of priests) hein the cities of Manasseh, and 
Ephraim, and Simeon, even unto Naphtali, in their de- 
serted suburbs.’’ The reader is apt to be surprised on 
finding that Josiah, whose hereditary possessions were 
confined to the kingdom of Judah, exercised as much au- 
thority among the tribes of Ephraim, Manasseh, Simeon, 
and others as far as Naphtali, as he did within his own 
dominions; and, therefore, it is necessary to observe that, 
after the destruction of Samaria, by Shalmanescr, the 
remnant that continued on the mountains of Israel 
maintained a close intercourse with Judah, and looked to 
the sovereigns of that kingdom as their natural pro- 
tectors. Those kings acquired great influence over them, 
which Josiah exercised in removing every vestige of idol- 
atry from the land. He could not have done this without 
the acquiescence of the people in the propriety of this pro- 
ceeding, conscious that this was conformable to their an- 


XXXIV, XXXV. He Keeps a Svlumn Passover. 
cient laws and institutions The Assyrian kings, who 
were now masters of the country, might have been dis- 
pleased at the liberties Josiah took beyond his own terri- 
tories. But either they were not informed of his doings, 
or they did not trouble themselves about his religious 
proceedings, relating, as they would think, to the god of 
the land, especially as he did not attempt to seize upon 
any place or to disturb the allegiance of the people, [CAL- 
MET.] 

8-18. Hr REPAIRS THE TEMPLE, in the eighteenth 
year of his reign, . . he sent Shaphan—(see on 2 Kings 
22,.3-9). ; 

19-33. AND, CAUSING THE LAW TO BE READ, RENEWS 
THE COVENANT BETWEEN GOD AND THE PEOPLE. 19. 
when the king had heard the words of the law, &c.— 
(see on 2 Kings 22, 11-20; 23. 1-3), 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-19. JosIAH KEEPS A SOLEMN PASSOVER. 1, 
Moreover Josiah kept a passover—(see on 2 Kings 23, 21- 
23). The first nine verses give an account of the prepara- 
tions made for the celebration of the solemn feast. The 
day appointed by the law was kept on this occasion (ef. 
ch. 30,2, 13). The priests were ranged in their courses, and 
exhorted to be ready for their duties in the manner, that 
legal purity required (ef. ch. 29.5). The Levites, the min- 
isters or instructors of the people in all matters pertaining 
to the Divine worship, were commanded (v. 3) to “ put the 
holy ark in the house which Solomon did build.” Their 
duty was to transport the ark from place to place accord- 
ing to circumstances. Some think that it had been ig- 
nominiously put away from the sanctuary by order of 
some idolatrous king, probably Manasseh, who set a 
earved image in the house of God (ch, 33, 7), or Amon; 
while others are of opinion that it had been temporarily 
removed by Josiah himself into some adjoining chamber, 
during the repairs on the temple. In replacing it, the 
Levites had evidently carried it upon their shoulders, 
deeming that still to be the duty which the law imposed 
on them, But Josiah reminded them of the change of 
circumstances, when, as the service of God was now per- 
formed ina fixed and permanent temple, they were not 
required to be bearers of the ark any longer, and, being 
released from the service, they should address them- 
selves with the greater alacrity to the discharge of other 
functions. 4. prepare yourselves by the honses of 
your fathers, after your courses—i. ¢., each course o1 
division was to be composed of those who belonged to 
the same fathers’ house. according to the writing of 
David and,..Soelomon. Their injunctions are recorded 
(ch, 8. 14; 1 Chronicles 23,; 24.; 25.; 26). 5. stamd in the 
holy place—in the court of the priests, the place where 
the victims were killed. The people were admitted 
according to their families in groups or companies of 
several households at a time. When the first company 
entered the court (which consisted commonly of as many 
as it could well hold), the gates were shut and the offer-~ 
ing was made. The Leyites stood in rows from. the 
slaughtering-places to the altar, and handed the blood 
and fat from one to another of the officiating priests (ch. 
30, 16-18). 6. So kill the passover, &c,—The design of the 
minute directions given here was to facilitate the distri- 
bution of the paschal lambs. These were to be eaten by 
the respective families according to their numbers (Exo- 
dus 12.3), But multitudes of the people, especially those 
from Israel, having been reduced to poverty through the 
Assyrian devastations, were to be provided with the 
means of commemorating the passover; and, therefore, 
the king enjoined the Levites that when the paschal 
lambs were brought to them to be killed (7-9) they should 
take care to have every thing put in so orderly a train, 
that the lambs, after due presentation, might be easily 
delivered to the various families to be roasted and eaten 
by themselves apart. 7. Josiah gave to the people . 
lambs and kids—these were in all probability destined 
for the poor; a lamb orakid might be used at convenience 
(Exodus 12. 5), and... vbullecks—which were offered 
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after the lambs on each of the successive days of the 
feast. 
Levites; as those of Hezekiah’s princes (ch. 30, 24). They 
were ecclesiastical princes, viz., Hilkiah the high priest 
(ch, 34, 9), Zechariah, probably the second priest of the 
Eleazar (2 Kings 16. 18), and Jehiel of the Ithamar, line. 
And as the Leyitical tribes were not yet sufficiently pro- 
vided (v. 9), some of their eminent brethren who had 
been distinguished in Hezekiah’s time (ch. 31. 12-15), gave 
a large additional contribution for the use of the Levites 
exclusively. 10. So the service was prepared, &c.—All 
the necessary preparations having been completed, and 
the appointed time arrived for the passover, the solem- 
nity was celebrated. One remarkable feature in the 
account f§ the prominent part that was taken by the 
Levites in the preparation of the sacrifices, viz., the kill- 
ing and stripping of the skins, which were properly the 
peculiar duties of the priests; but as those functionaries 
were not able to overtake the extraordinary amount of 
work, and the Levites had been duly sanctified for the 
service, they were enlisted for theetime in this priestly 
employment. At the passover in Hezekiah’s time, the 
Levites officiated in the same departments of duty, the 
reason assigned for that deviation from the established 
rule being the unprepared state of many of the people 
(ch. 30. 17). But on this occasion the whole people had 
been duly sanctified, and therefore the exceptional enlist- 
ment of the Levites’ services must have been rendered 
unavoidably necessary from the multitudes engaged in 
celebrating the passover. 12. they removed the burnt 
offerings—Some of the small cattle being designed for 
burnt offerings were put apart by themselves, that they 
might not be intermingled with the paschal lambs, 
which were carefully selected according to certain rules, 
and intended to be sacramentally eaten; and the manner 
in which those burnt offerings were presented seems to 
have been the following: ‘“‘All the subdivisions of the 
different fathers’ houses came one after another to the 
altar in solemn procession to bring to the priests the 
portions which had been cut off, and the priests laid these 
pieces upon the fire of the altar of burnt offering.” 13. 
they roasted the passover according to the ordinance 
—(see Exodus 12, 7-9). This mode of preparation was pre- 
scribed by the law exclusively for the paschal lamb, the 
other offerings and thank offerings were cooked in pots, 
kettles and pans (1 Samuel 2, 14). divided them speedily 
among the people—The haste was either owing to the 
multiplicity of the priests’ business, or because the heat 
and flavour of the viands would have been otherwise 
diminished. Hence it appears that the meal consisted 
not of the paschal lambs alone, but of the meat of the 
thank offerings—for part of the flesh fell to the portion 
of the offerer, who, being in this instance, the king and 
the princes, were by them made over to the people, who 
were recommended to eat them the day they were 
offered, though not absolutely forbidden to doso on the 
next (Leviticus 7. 15-18), 14. afterwards they made... . 
for themselves and for the priests—The Levites rendered 
this aid to the priests solely from their being so en- 
grossed the entire day that they had no leisure to provide 
any refreshments for themselves. 15. And the singers, 
&¢c., were in their place—While the priests and people 
were so much engaged, the choir were not idle. They had 
to sing certain psalms, viz., 113. to 118. inclusive, once, 
twice, and even a third time, during the continuance of 
each company of offerers. As they could not leave their 
posts, therefore, for the singing was resumed as every 
fresh company entered, the Levites prepared for them 
also; for the various bands relieved each other in turns, 
and while the general choir were doing duty, a portion of 
the tuneful brethren, relieved for a time, partook of the 
viands that were brought them, 18. there was no pass= 
over like to that kept in Israel from the days of 
Samuel—One feature by which this passover was distin- 
guished was the liberality of Josiah. But what distin- 
guished it above all preceding solemnities was, not the 


imposing grandeur of the ceremonies, nor the immensity: 


ef the assembled concourse of worshippers, for these, 
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8. his princes—They gave to the priests and 
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He is Slain at Megiddo. - 


with the exception of a few from the kingdom of Israel, 
were confined to two tribes; but it was the ardent deyo- 
tion of the king and people, the disregard of purely tra- 

ditional customs, and the unusually strict adherence, even 
in the smallest minutise, to the forms of observance pre- 

scribed in the book of the law, the discovery of an original 
copy of which had produced so great a sensation, Instead 
of “from the days of Samuel,’ the author of the book of 

Kings says, “from the days of the judges who judged 

Israel.” The meaning is the same in both pasSages, for 
Samuel concluded the era of the judges. all Israel that 
were present—the great majority of the people of the 
northern kingdom were in exile, but some of the remain- 

ing inhabitants performed the journey to Jerusalem on 

this occasion. 37,600 paschal lambs and kids were used, 

which, at ten to a company, would make 876,000 persons 
attending the feast. 19. Im the eighteenth year of the 
reign of Josiah was this passover kept—‘ It is said 2 
Kings 22, 3) that Josiah sent Shaphan to Hilkiah in the 
eighth month of that year.” If this statement rests upon 

an historical basis, all the events narrated here (from ch, 

34. 8 to ch. 35, 19) must have happened in about the space 

of five months and a half. Weshould then have a proof 

that the eighteenth year of Josiah’s reign was reckoned 

from the autumn (cf, ch. 29.3). ‘‘ The eighth month” of the 
sacred year in the eighteenth year of his reign, would be 

the second month of his eighteenth year, and the first 
month of the new year would be the seventh month, 
(BERTHEAU.] . 

20-27. His DEATH. 20, After all this, when Josiah 
had prepared the temple—he most probably calculated 
that the restoration of the Divine worship, with the re- 
vival of vital religion in the land, would lead, according 
to God’s promise, and the uniform experience of the 
Hebrew people, to a period of settled peace and increased 
prosperity. His hopes were disappointed, The bright 
interval of tranquillity that followed his re-establishment 
of the true religion was brief. But it must be obseryed 
that this interruption did not proceed from any unfalth- 
fulness in the Divine promise, but from the state into 
which the kingdom of Judah had brought itself by the 
national apostasy, which was drawing down upon it the 
long threatened but long deferred judgments of God, 
Necho king of Egypt came .. . to fight against 
Carchemish by Euphyrates— Necho, son of Psammeti- 
cus, succeeded to the throne of Egypt in the twentieth 
year of Josiah. He was a bold and enterprising king, 
who entered with all his heart into the struggle 
which the two great powers of Egypt and Assyria 
had long. carried on for the political ascendency, 
Each, jealous of the aggressive movements of its rival, 
was desirous to maintain Palestine as a frontier barrier, 
After the overthrow of Israel, the kingdom of Judah be- 
eame in that respect doubly important, and although the 
king and people had a strong bias for alliance with Egypt, 
yet from the time of Manasseh it had become a vassal of 
Assyria, and Josiah, true to his political no less than his 
religious engagements, thought himself bound to support 
the interests of his Assyrian liege-lord. Hence, when 
““Necho king of Egypt eame up to fight against Car- 
ehemish, Josiah went out against him.” Carchemish, on 
the eastern side of the Euphrates, was the key of Assyria 
on the west, and in going thither the king of Egypt would 
transport his troops by sea along the coast of Palestine, 
northwards. Josiah, as a faithful vassal, resolved to op- 
pose Necho’s march across the northern parts of that 
eountry. They met in the “valley of Megiddo,” i. e., the 
valley or plain of Esdraelon. The Egyptian king had 
come either by water or through the plains of Philistia, 
keeping constantly along the coast, round the north-west 
corner of Carmel, and so to the great plain of Megiddo, 
This was not only his direct way to the Euphrates, but 
the only route fit for his chariots, while thereby also he 
left Judah and Jerusalem quite to his right. In this 
valley, however, the Egyptian army had necessarily to 
strike across the country, and it was on that occasion 
that Josiah could most conveniently intercept his pas- 
sage, To avoid the difficulty of passing the river Kishon, 





Sehoahaz is Deposed by Pharaoh. 


Necho kept to the south of it, and must, therefore, have 
past Megiddo. Josiah, in following with his char- 
; and horsemen from Jerusalem, had to march north- 
wards along the highway through Samaria by Kefr-Kud 
(the ancient Caper-Cotia) to Megiddo. [VAN DE VELDE.] 
But he sent ambassadors ... What haye I to do 
with thee, thou king of Judah ?—Not wishing to spend 
time or strength in vain, Necho informed the king of 
Judah that he had no intention of molesting the Jews; 
that his expedition was directed solely against his old 
Assyrian enemy; and that he had undertaken it by an 
express commission from God, Commentators are not 
agreed whether it was really a Divine commission given 
him through Jeremiah, or whether he merely used the 
name of God as an authority that Josiah would not re- 
fuse to obey. As he could not know the truth of Necho’s 
declaration, Josiah did not sin in opposing him, or, if he 
sinned at all, it wasasin of ignorance. The engagement 
took place. Josiah was mortally wounded. 24. toek 
him out of that chariot, and put him in the secend 
chariot—the carriage he had for ordinary use, and which 
would be more comfortable for the royal sufferer than 
the war-chariot. The death of this good king was the 
subject of universal and lasting regret, 25. Jeremiah 
lamented for Josiah, &c.—The elegy of the prophet has 
not reached us; but it seems to have been long preserved 
among his countrymen, and chaunted on certain public 
occasions by the professional singers, who probably got 
the dirges they sang from a collection of funeral odes 
composed on the death of good and great men of the 
netion. The spot in the valley of Megiddo where the 
battle was fought was near the town of Hadad-rimmon; 
hence the lamentation for the death of Josiah was called 
“the lamentation of Hadad-rimmon in the valley of 
Megiddo,” which was so great and so long continued, that 
the lamentation of Hadad passed afterwards into a pro- 
verbial phrase to express any great and extraordinary 
sorrow (Zechariah 12. 11). 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 14+. JEHOAHAZ, SUCCEEDING, IS DrEPOSED BY PHA- 
RAOH. 1. the people of the land took Jehozhaz—Im- 
mediately after Josiah’s overthrow and death, the people 


raised to the throne Shallum (1 Chronicles 3. 15), after- - 


wards called Jehoahaz, in preference to his elder brother 
Eliakim, from whom they expected little good. Jehoahaz 
is said (2 Kings 23.30) to have received at Jerusalem the 
Toyal anointing—a ceremony not usually deemed neces- 
sary in circumstances of regular and undisputed suc- 
cession. But, in tne case of Jehoahaz, it seems to have 
been resorted to in order to impart greater validity to the 
act of popular election, and, it may be, to render it less 
likely to be disturbed by Necho, who, like all Egyptians, 
would associate the idea of sanctity with the regal anoint- 
ing. He was the youngest son of Josiah, but the popular 
fayourite; on account, probably, of his martial spirit 
(Ezekiel 19. 3) and determined opposition to the aggressive 
views of Egypt. At his accession the land was free from 
idolatry; but this prince, instead of following the foot- 
steps of his excellent father, adopted the criminal policy 
of his apostatising predecessors, and through his influ- 
ence, directly or indirectly used, idolatry rapidly in- 
creased (see on 2 Kings 23.32). 2. he retgned three 
months in Jerusalem—His possession of sovereign 
power was of but very brief duration; for Necho deter- 
mined to follow up the advantage he gained in Judah, 
and, deeming it expedient to have a king of his own 
nomination on the throne of that country, he deposed 
the popularly elected monarch, and placed his brother 
Eliakim or Jehoiakim on the throne, whom he antici- 
pated to be a mere obsequious vassal. The course of 
events seems to have been this: on receiving intelligence 
after the battle of the accession of Jehoahaz to the throne, 
and pérliaps also in consequence of the complaint which 
Eliakim brought before him in regard to this matter, 
Necho set out with a part of his forces to Jerusalem, 
while the remainder of his troops pursued their way at 


2 CHRONICLES XXXVI. Jehoiakim is Carried Captive to Babylon.» 


leisure towards Riblah, laid a tribute on the country, 
raised Eliakim (Jehoiakim) as his vassal to the throne, 
and on his departure brought Jehoahaz captive with him 
to Riblah. The old expositors mostly assumed that Ne- 
cho, after the battle of Megiddo, marched directly against 
Carchemish, and then on his return came to Jerusalem, 
The improbability, indeed the impossibility, of his doing 
so appears from this: that €©archemish was from four 
hundred to five hundred miles from Megiddo, so that. 
within ‘three months’ an army could not possibly 
make its way thither, conquer the fenced city of Car- 
chemish, and then march back a still greater distance to 
Jerusalem, and take that city. [KEIL,] an hundred 
talents of silver—£3415 lis, and a talent of gold— 
£5175; total amount of tribute, £8893 15s. carried him 
(Jehoahaz) to Egy pt—there he died (Jeremiah 22, 10-12), 

5-8. JEHOIAKIM, REIGNING ILL, IS CARRIED INTO 
BABYLON. 5. Jehoiakim ... did that which was evil 
in the sight of the Lord—i. e., he followed the course of 
his idolatrous predecessors, and the people, to a great ex- 
tent, disinclined to the reforming policy of his father, 
eagerly availed themselves of the vicious license which 
his lax administration restored. His character is por- 
trayed with a masterly hand in the prophecy of Jere- 
miah (ch, 22, 13-19). As the deputy of the king of Egypt, 
he departed further than his predecessor from the prin- 
ciples of Josiah’s government; and, in trying to meet 
the insatiable cupidity of his master by grinding ex- 
actions from his subjects, he recklessly plunged into all 
evil. 6. Against him came up Nebuchadnezzar king 
of Babylon—This refers to the first expedition of Nebu- 
chadnezzar against Palestine, in the lifetime of his father 
Nabopolassar, who, being old and infirm, adopted his son 
as joint-soevereign, and despatched him, with the com- 
mand of his army, against the Egyptian invaders of his 
empire. Nebuchadnezzar defeated them at Carchemish, 
and drove them out of Asia, and reduced all the proy- 
inces west of the Euphrates to obedience—among the rest 
the kingdom of Jehoiakim, who became a vassal of the 
Assyrian empire (2 Kings 24.1). Jehoiakim at the end of 
three years threw off the yoke, being probably instigated 
to revolt by the solicitations of the king of Egypt, who 
planned a new expedition against Carchemish. But he 
was completely vanquished by the Babylonian king, who 
stripped him of all his possessions between the Euphrates 
and the Nile (2 Kings 24.7). Then marching against the 
Egyptian’s ally in Judah, he took Jerusalem, carried 
away a portion of the sacred vessels of the temple, per- 
haps in lieu of the unpaid tribute, and deposited them in 
the temple of his god, Belus, at Babylon (Daniel 1. 2; 5. 2), 
Though Jehoiakim had been taken prisoner, and it was 
designed at first to transport him in ehains to Babylon, 
he was allowed to remain in his tributary kingdom, 
But having given not long after some new offence, Jeru- 
salem was besieged by a host of Assyrian dependants—in 
a sally against whom Jehoiakim was killed (see on 2 
Kings 24,27; also Jeremiah 22.18, 19; 36.30). 9, Jehoia- 
chin was eight years old—called also Jeconiah or Co- 
niah (Jeremiah 22, 23)—‘eight” should have been “eigh- 
teen,” as appears from 2 Kings 24.8, and also from the 
full development of his ungodly principles and habits 
(see Ezekiel 19.5-7). His reign being of so short duration 
cannot be considered at variance with the prophetic de- 
nunciation against his father (Jeremiah 36.30). But his 
appointment by the people gave umbrage to Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who, “‘ when the year was expired” (v. 10)—#. e., in 
the spring, when campaigns usually began—came in per- 
son against Jerusalem, captured the city, and sent Je 
hoiachin in chains to Babylon, removing at the same 
time all the nobles and most skilful artisans, pillaging 
all the remaining treasures both of the temple and palace 
(see on 2 Kings 2, 8-17). 

11-21. ZEDEKIAH’S REIGN. 11. Zedekiah—Nebuchad- 
nezzar appointed him. His name, originally Mattaniah, 
was, according to the custom of Oriental conquerors, 
changed into Zedekiah, and though the son of Josiah 
(1 Chronicles 3.15; Jeremiah 1. 2,3; 37.1), he is called (v. 10) 
the brother of Jehoiachin, #. e., according to the latitude 
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of Hebrew style in words expressing affinity, his relative 
or kinsman (see on 2 Kings 24. 18; 26. 1-21), 13. who had 
made him swear—Zedekiah received his crown on the 
express condition of taking a solemn oath of fealty to the 
king of Babylon (Ezekiel 17. 13),so that his revolt by join- 
ing ina league with Pharaoh-hophra, king of Egypt, in- 
volved the crime of perjury. Hisown pride and obdurate 
impiety, the incurable idolatry of the nation, and their 
reckless disregard of prophetic warnings, brought down 
on his already sadly reduced kingdom the long threat- 
ened judgments of God. Nebuchadnezzar, the execu- 
tioner of the Divine vengeance, commenced a third siege 
of Jerusalem, which, after holding out for a year and a 
half, was taken in the eleventh year of the reign of Zede- 
kiah, resulting in the burning of the temple, with, most 
probably, the ark, and in the overthrow of the kingdom 
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LMG. and the Return of the People. 
of Judah (see on 2 Kings 25.; Ezekiel 12. 13; 17.16). 
until the land had enjoyed her sabbaths—The return 
of every seventh was to be held as asabbaticyear, a season 
of rest to all classes, even to the land itself, which was to 
be fallow. This Divine institution, however, was neg- 
lected—how soon and how long, appears from the proph- 
ecy of Moses (Leviticus 26.34), and of Jeremiah in this 
passage (see also Marginal Reference), which told that for 
Divine retribution it was now to remain desolate seventy 
years. As the Assyrian conquerors usually colonized 
their conquered provinces, so remarkable a deviation in 
Palestine from their customary policy must be ascribed | 
to the overruling providence of God, 

22,23. Cyrus’ PROCLAMATION. 22. the Lord stirred 
up the spirit of Cyrus—(See on Ezra 1, 1-3, y 





EZRA. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-6. PROCLAMATION OF CYRUS FOR BUILDING THE 
TremrLn. 1. im the first year of Cyrus king of Persia— 
The Persian empire, including Persia, Media, Baby- 
Jonia, and Chaldea, with many smaller dependencies, 
was founded by Cyrus, B.c. 536, [HAL&ES.] that the word 
of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be ful- 
filled—/Sce Jeremiah 25, 12; 29.10.) This reference is & 
parenthetic statement of the historian, and did not form 
part of the proclamation, 2. The Lord God of heaven 
hath given me all the kingdoms of the earth — 
though | this is in the Oriental style of hyperbole (see 
also Daniel 4.1), it was literally trne that the Persian 
empire was the greatest ruling power in the world at 
that time. he hath charged me.to build him an house 
at Jerusalem—The phraseology of this proclamation, in- 
dependently of the express testimony of Josephus, affords 
indisputable evidence that Cyrus had seen, probably 
through means of Daniel, his venerable prime minister 
and favourite, those prophecies in which, 200 years before 
he was born, his name, his victorious career, and the 
important services he should render to the Jews were 
distinctly foretold (Isaiah 44. 28; 46.14). The existence 
of predictions so remarkable led him to acknowledge 
that all his kingdoms were gifts bestowed on him by 
“the Lord God of heaven,” and prompted him to fulfil 
the duty which had been laid upon him long before his 
birth. This was the source and origin of the great favour 
he showed to the Jews. The proclamation, though issued 
“in the first year of Cyrus,” did not take effect till the 
year following. 3. Who is there among you of all his 
peoplie—the purport of the edict was to grant full permis- 
sion to those Jewish exiles, in every part of his kingdom, 
who chose, to return to their own country, as well as to 
recommend those of their countrymen who remained to 
aid the poor and feeble on their way, and contribute lib- 
erally towards the rebuilding of the temple. 5, 6. Then 
rese up the chief of the fathers, &c.—The paternal and 
ecclesiastical chiefs of the later captivity, those of the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with some also from other 
tribes (1 Chronicles 9.8), who retained their attachment 
to the pure worship of God, naturally took the lead in 
this movement, and their example was followed by all 
whose piety and patriotism were strong enough to brave 
the various discouragements attending the enterprise. 
They were liberally assisted by multitudes of their cap- 
tive countrymen, who, born in Babylonia, or comfortably 
established in it by family connections or the possession 
of property, chose to remain, It seems that their Assy- 
rian friends and neighbours, too, either from a favour- 
able disposition toward the Jewish faith, or from imita- 
tion of the court policy, displayed hearty good-will and 
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great liberality in aiding and promoting the views of the 
emigrants. 

7-ll. CyrRUS RESTORES THE VESSELS, 7. Cyrus... 
brought forth the vessels of the house of the Lord— 
though it is said (2 Kings 24. 13) that these were cut in 
pieces, that would not be done to the large and magnifi- 
cent vases, and, if they had been divided, the parts could 
be reunited. But it may be doubted whether the Hebrew 
word rendered cut in pieces, does not signify merely cut 
off, t. e., from further use in the temple. 11, All the ves- 
sels of gold and of silver were five thousand and four 
hundyred—The vessels here specified amount only to the 
number of 2499. Hence it is probable that the larger 
vases only are mentioned, while the inyentory of the 
whole, including great and small, came to the gross sum 
stated in the text. Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah— 
t.e., Zerubbabel, son of Salathiel (cf. ch. 3.8; 5.16), He 
was born in Babylon, and called by his family Zerub- 
babel, i. e., stranger or exile in Babylon. Sheshbazza», 
signifying ‘fire-worshipper,’’ was the name given him at 
court, as other names were given to Daniel and his friends. 
He was recognized among the exiles as hereditary prince 
of Judah, them of the captivity that werebroughtup . 
from Babylon to Jerusalem—all the Jewish exiles did 
not embrace the privilege which the Persian king granted 
them. The great proportion, born in Babylon, preferred 
continuing in their comfortable homes to undertaking 
a distant, expensive, and hazardous journey to a desolate 
land. Nor did the returning exiles all go at once. The 
first band went with Zerubbabel, others afterwards with 
Ezra, and a large number with Nehemiah at a still later 
period, ~ 


CHAPTER (II. 


Ver. 1-70. NUMBER OF THE PEOPLE THAT RETURNED. 
1. children of the province—i.e., Judea (ch. 5, 8), so 
called as being now reduced from an illustrious, inde- 
pendent, and powerful kingdom to an obscure, seryile, 
tributary province of the Persian empire, This name is 
applied by the sacred historian to intimate that the Jew- 
ish exiles, though now released from captivity and allowed 
to return into their own land, were still the subjects of 
Cyrus, inhabiting a province dependent upon Persia, 


_ came again unto Jerusalem and Judah, every one 


unto his city—either the city that had been occupied by 
his ancestors, or, as most parts of Judea were tnen either 
desolate or possessed by others, the city that was rebuilt 
and allotted tohim now. 2 Which came with Zerub- 
babel—he was the chief or leader of the first band of re- 
turning exiles. The names of other influential persons 
who were associated in the conducting of the caravans are 
also mentioned, being extracted probably from the Per- 
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sian archives, in which the register was preserved : con- 
spicuous in the number are Jeshua, the high priest, and 
Nehemiah. 3. the children—this word, as used through- 
out this catalogue, means posterity or descendants, 4. 
children of Arah, seven hundred seventy and five—the 
number is stated in Nehemiah 7. to have been only 652. 
It is probable that all mentioned as belonging to this 
family repaired to the general place of rendezvous, or had 
enrolled their names at first as intending togo; but in the 
interval of preparation, some died, others were prevented 
by sickness or insurmountable obstacles, so that ulti- 
mately no more than 652 came to Jerusalem. 23. The 
men of Anathoth—it is pleasant to see so many of this 
Jewish town returning. It was a city of the Levites; but 
the people spurned the prophetic warning, and called 
forth against themselves one of his severest predictions 
(Jeremiah 32. 27-85). This prophecy was fulfilled in the 
Assyrian conquest. Anathoth was laid and continued a 
heap of ruins. But the people having been brought 
during the captivity toa better state of mind, returned, 
and their city was rebuilt. 36-39. The priests—each of 
their families was ranged under its prince or head, like 
those of the other tribes, It will be remembered that the 
whole body was divided into twenty-four courses, one of 
which, in rotation, discharged the sacerdotal duties every 
week, and each division was called after the name of its 
first prince or chief. It appears from this passage, that 
only four of the courses of the priests returned from the 
Babylonish captivity; but these four courses were after- 
wards, as the families increased, divided into twenty-four, 
which were distinguished by the names of the original 
courses appointed by David. Hence we find the course 
of Abijah or Abia (1 Chronicles 24,10) subsisting at the 
‘commencement of the Christian era (Luke 1.5), 55. The 
children of Solomon’s servants—either the strangers 
that monarch enlisted in the building of the temple, or 
those who lived in his palace, which was deemed a high 
honour. 61,62. The children of Barzillai—he preferred 
that name to that of his own family, deeming it a greater 
distinction to be connected with so noble a family, than 
to be of the house of Levi. But by this worldly ambition 
he forfeited the dignity and advantages of the priesthood. 
63. Tirshatha—a title borne by the Persian governors of 
Judea (see also Nehemiah 7, 65-70; 8.9; 10.1). It is de- 
rived from the Persic torsh, severe, and is equivalent to 
“your severity,” ‘your awfulness.” 64. the whole con= 
gregation together was forty-two thousand three 
hundred and threescore—this gross amount is 12,000 
more than the particular numbers given in the catalogue, 
when added together, come to. Reckoning up the smaller 
numbers, we shall find that they amount to 29,818 in this 
chapter, and to 31,089 in the parallel chapter of Nehemiah, 
Ezra also mentions 494 persons omitted by Nehemiah, and 
Nehemiah mentions 1765 not noticed by Ezra. If, therefore, 
Ezra’s surplus be added to the sumin Nehemiah, and Ne- 
hemiah’s surplus to the number in Ezra, they will both be- 
come 31,583. Subtracting this from 42,360, there will be a 
deficiency of 10,777. These are omitted, because they did 
not belong to Judah and Benjamin, or to the priests, but 
to the other tribes. The servants and singers, male and 
female, are reckoned separately (v. 65), so that putting all 
these items together, the number of all who went with 
Zerubbabel amounted to 50,000, with 8000 beasts of burden. 
(ALTING, quoted DAVIDSON’S HERMENEUTICS.) 68. some 
of the chief of the fathers, when they came to the 
house of the Lord, offered freely for the house of God, 
&c.—The sight of a place hallowed by the most endearing 
and sacred associations, but now lying in desolation and 
ruins, made the well-springs of their piety and patriotism 
gush out afresh, and before taking any active measures 
for providing accommodation to themselves and their 
families, the chief among them raised a large sum by vol- 
untary contributions towards the restoration of the tem- 
ple. 69. drams of gold—rather darics, a Persian coin (see 
on 1 Chronicles 29. 7). priests’ garments (cf. Nehemiah 7. 
70). This—in the circumstances—was a very appropriate 
gift. In general, it may be remarked that presents of 
garments, or of any other usable commodities, however 
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The Foundation of the Temple laid. 


singular it may seem to us, isin unison with the estab- 
lished notions and customs of the East. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-13, Tire ALTAR SETUP. 1. When the seventk 
month was come—the departure of the returning exiles 
from Babylon took place in spring,and for some time 
after their arrival they.were occupied in the necessary 
work of rearing habitations to themselves amid the ruins 
of Jerusalem and its neighbourhood. This preliminary 
work being completed, they addressed themselves to re- 
build the altar of burnt offering, and as theseventh month 
of thesacred year was at hand—corresponding to the latter 
end of our September—when the feast of tabernacles (Le- 
viticus 23.) fell to be observed, they resolved to celebrate 
that religious festival, just as if the temple had been fully 
restored. 2. Jeshua—was the grandson of Seraiah, the 
high priest, put to death by Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah 
(2 Kings 25, 18-21). His father, Josedech, had been carried 
captive to Babylon, and died there, some time before this, 
Zerubbabel—was, according to the order of nature, son 
of Pedaiah (1 Chronicles 3, 17-19), but having been brought 
up by Salathiel, was called hisson, builded the altar of 
the God of Israel, to offer burnt offerings thereon— 
This was of urgentand immediate necessity, in order, 
first, to make atonement for their sins; secondly, to ob- 
tain the Divine blessing on their preparations for the 
temple, as well as animate their feelings of piety and pa- 
triotism .for the prosecution of that national work. 3. 
they set the altar upon his bases—i. ¢., they reared it 
upon its old foundation, so that it occupied as nearly as 
possible the site on which it had formerly stood. they 
offered burnt offerings .., morning and evening-- 
Deeming it their duty to perform the public rites of re- 
ligion, they did not wait till the temple should be rebuilt 
and dedicated; but, at the outset, resumed the daily ser- 
vice prescribed by the law (Exodus 29. 38, 39; Leviticus 6; 
9,11), as well as observed the annua] seasons of solemn, 
observance, 

47, OFFERINGS RENEWED. 4. They kept also the- 
feast of tabernacles ... From the first day of the- 
seventh month—They revived at that time the daily ob- 
lation, and it was on the fifteenth day of that month fhe: 
feast of tabernacles was held, 7. They gave... meat, ... 
drink, and oil, unto them of Zidon—they opened nego-- 
tiations with the Tyrians for workmen, as well as for tim-- 
ber, on the same terms and with the same views as Solo- 
mon had done (1 Kings 5.11; 2 Chronicles 2, 15, 16). 

8-13. THE FOUNDATION OF THE TEMPLE LAID. 8, ap- 
pointed the Levites .. . to set forward the work—i. ¢., 
to act as overseers of the workmen, and to direct and ani- 
mate the labourersin the various departments. 9. Jeshna 
with his sons—not the high priest, but a Levite (ch, 2, 40). 
To these, as probably distinguished for their mechanical 
skill and taste, the duty of acting as overseers was par- 
ticularly committed, 12. But many of the priests and 
Levites, and chief of the fathers , . . wept with a loud 
woice—Those painful emotions were excited by the sad 
contrast between the prosperous circumstances in which 
the foundations of the first temple had been laid, and the 
desolate, reduced state of the country and city when the 
second was begun; between the inferior size and costli- 
ness of the stones used in the foundations of the second 
(1 Kings 7. 9,.10), and the much smaller extent of the foun- 
dation itself, including all the appurtenances of the 
building (Haggai 2, 3); between the comparative smallness 
of their present means and the immense resources of 
David and Solomon, Perhaps, however,.the chief cause 
of grief was, that the second temple would be destitute 
of those things which formed the great and distinguishing 
glory of the first, viz., the ark, the shechinah, the Urim 
and Thummim, &c, Not that this second temple was not 
a very grand and beautiful structure. But how great 
soever its material splendour, it was inferior in this 
respect to that of Solomon. Yet the glory of the second 
far outshone that of the first temple in another and more 
important point of view, viz., the neeeiving within its 
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walls the incarnate Saviour (Haggai 2. 9), 13. the people 
could not discern the shout of joy from the noise of 
the weeping—Among Eastern people, expressions of 
sorrow are always very loud and vehement. It is indi- 
cated by wailing, the howl of which is sometimes not 
easily distinguishable from joyful acclamations, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-6. THE BUILDING HINDERED. 
saries of Judah and Benjamin—i. e., strangers settled 
in the land of Israel. 2. we seek your God, as ye do; 
and we do sacrifice unto him since the days of Esar- 
haddon ... which brought us up hither—A very 
interesting explanation of this passage has been recently 
obtained from the Assyrian sculptures. On a large 
cylinder, deposited in the British Museum, there is in- 
scribed a long and perfect copy of the annals of Esar- 
haddon, in which the details are given of a large depor- 
tation of Israelites from Palestine, and. a consequent 
settlement of Babylonian colonists in their place, It isa 
striking confirmation of the statement made in this pas- 
sage. Those Assyrian settlers intermarried with the 
remnant of Israelite women, and their descendants, a 
mongrel race, went under the name of Samaritans, 
Though originally idolaters, they were instructed in the 
knowledge of God, so that they could say, ‘* We seek your 
God;’’ but they served Him in a superstitious way of their 
own (see on 2 Kings 17. 26-34, 41). 
and Jeshua ... said... Ye have nothing todo with 
us to build an house unto our God—This refusal to 
co-operate with the Samaritans, from whatever motives 
it sprang, was overruled by Providence to ultimate good; 
for, had the two peoples worked together, familiar ac- 
quaintanceship and intermarriage would have ensued, 
and the result might have heen a relapse of the Jews into 
idolatry, and most certainly, confusion and obscurity in 
the genealogical evidence that proved the descent of the 
Messiah; whereas, in their hostile and separate condition, 
they were jealous observers of each other’s proceedings, 
watching with mutual care over the preservation and 
integrity of the sacred books, guarding the purity and 
honour of the Mosaic worship, and thus contributing to 
the maintenance of religious knowledge and truth, 4. 
Then the people of the land weakened the hands of 
the people of Judah, &c.—Exasperated by this repulse, 
the Samaritans endeavoured by every means to molest 
the workmen as well as obstruct the progress of the 
building; and, though they could not alter the decree 
which Cyrus had issued regarding it, yet by bribes and 
clandestine arts indefatigably plied at court, they laboured 
to frustrate the effects of the edict. Their success in those 
underhand dealings was great, for Cyrus, being frequently 
absent, and much absorbed in his warlike expeditions, 
left the government in the hands of his son Cambyses, a 
wicked prince, and extremely hostile to the Jews and 
their religion, The same arts were assiduously practised 
during the reign of his successor, Smerdis, down to the 
time of Darius Hystaspes. In consequence of the diffi- 
eulties and obstacles thus interposed, for a period of 
twenty years, the progress of the work was very slow. 
6. in the reign of Ahasuerus, in the beginning of his 
reign, wrote they .. . an accusation—Ahasuerus was a 
regal title, and the king referred to was successor of 
Darius, the famous Xerxes, 

7-24, LETTER TO ARTAXERXES, %. in the days of 
Ahasuerus wrote Bishlam, &c.—The three officers named 
are supposed to have been deputy-governors appointed 
by the king of Persia over all the provinces subject to his 
empire west of the Euphrates, the Syrian tongue—or 
Araman language, called sometimes in our yersion 
Chaldee. This was made use of by the Persians in their 
decrees and communications relative to the Jews (ef. 2 
Kings 18, 26; Isaiah 36. 11), The object of their letter was 
to press upon the royal notice the inexpediency and 
danger of rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem. They 
laboured hard to prejudice the king’s mind against that 
measure, 12, the Jews which came up from thee to us 
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1. the adver= 


3. But Zerubbabel 


TV, Y. Its Building again Renewed.” 
—The name “Jews” was generally used after the return 
trom the captivity, because the returning exiles belonged 
chiefly to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, and although ~ 
the edict of Cyrus permitted all who chose to return, a 
permission of which some of the Israelites availed theme 
selves, the great body who went to settle in Judea were 
the men of Judah, 13. toll, tribute, and custom—the 
first was a poll-tax; the second was a property-tax; the 
third the excise-dues on articles of trade and merchan- 
dise. Their letter, and the edict that followed, command- 
ing an immediate cessation of the work at the city walls, 
form the exclusive subject of narrative from v,7 to v, 23, 
And now from this digression he returns at v.24 to resume ~ 
the thread of his narrative concerning the building of 
the temple. 9. the Dinaites—The people named were 
the colonists sent by the Babylonian monarch to occupy 
the territory of the ten tribes, ‘‘The great and noble 
Asnapper”’ was Esar-haddon. Immediately after the 
murder of Sennacherib, the Babylonians, Medes, Arme- 
nians, and other tributary people seized the opportunity 
of throwing off the Assyrian yoke. But Esar-haddon 
having, in the thirtieth year of his reign, recovered Baby- 
lon, and subdued the other rebellious dependants, trans- 
ported numbers of them into the waste cities-of Samaria, 
most probably as a punishment of their revolt, [HALEs,} 
14. we have maintenance from the king’s palace—iit,, 
we are salted with the king's salt. ‘Hating a prince’s 
salt’’ is an Oriental phrase, equivalent to “receiving 
maintenance from him.” 24. Then ceased the work of 
the house of God—It was this occurrence that first gave 
rise to the strong religious antipathy between the Jews 
and the Samaritans, which was afterwards greatly aggra- 
vated by the erection of a rival temple on Mount Gerizim, 


CHAPTER V. 


VER. 1-17. ZERUBBABEL AND JESHUA SET FORWARD 
THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE IN THE REIGN OF DARIUS 
1. Then the prophets , .. prophesied , . . in thename 
of the God of Israel—From the recorded writings of 
Haggai and Zechariah, it appears that the difficulties ex- 
perienced, and the many obstacles thrown in the way, 
had first cooled the zeal of the Jews in the building of the 
temple, and then led to an abandonment of the work, 
under a pretended belief that the time for rebuilding it 
had not yet come (Haggai l, 2-11), For fifteen years the 
work was completely suspended, These two prophets 
upbraided them with severe reproaches for their sloth, 
negligence, and worldly selfishness (Haggai 1. 4), threat- 
ened them with. severe judgments if they continued 
backward, and promised that they would be blessed with 
great national prosperity if they resumed and prosecuted 
the work with alacrity and vigour, Zechariah, the son 
of Iddo—i. e., grandson (Zechariah 1, 1), 2. Then rose up 
Zerubbabel ,.. and Jeshua .., and began to build 
the house of God—The strong appeals and animating 
exhortations of these prophets gave a new impulse to the 
building of the temple. It wasin the second year of the 
reign of Darius Hystaspes that the work, after a long in- 
terruption, was resumed, 3, 4 at the same time came 
to them Tatnai, governor on this side the river-—The 
Persian empire west of the Euphrates included at this time 
Syria, Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and other provinces sub- 
ject to Darius. The empire was divided into twenty prov- 
inces, called satrapies., Syria formed one satrapy, inclusive 
of Palestine, Pheenicia, and Cyprus,,and furnished an 
annual revenue of 350 talents. It was presided over by a 
satrap or viceroy, who at this time resided at’ Damaseus, 
and though superior to the native governors of the Jews 
appointed by the Persian king, never interfered with 
their internal government, except when there was a 
threatened disturbance of orderand tranqnillity. Tatnat, 
the governor (whether this was a personal name or an 
official title is unknown), had probably been incited by © 
the complaints and turbulent outrages of the Samaritans 
against the Jews; but he suspended his judgment, and 
he prudently resolved to repair to Jerusalem, that he 
might ascertain the real state,of matters by personal in- 
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' spection and inquiry, in company with another dignified 
officer and his provincialcouncil. 5. But the eye of their 
God was upon the elders of the Jews, &c.—The unusual 
presence, the imposing suite, the authoritative inquiries 
of the satrap appeared formidable, and might have pro- 
duced a paralyzing infiuence or led to disastrous conse- 
quences, if he had been a partial and corrupt judge, or 
actuated by unfriendly feelings towards the Jewish cause. 
The historian, therefore, with characteristic. piety, throws 
in this parenthetical verse to intimate that God averted 
the threatening cloud and procured favour for the elders 
or leaders of the Jews, that they were not interrupted in 
their proceedings till communications with the court 
should be made and received. Nota word was uttered to 
dispirit the Jews or afford cause of triumph to their op- 
ponents. Matters were to go on till contrary orders 
arrived from Babylon. After surveying the work in 
progress, he inquired, first, by what authority this na- 
tional temple was undertaken; and, secondly, the names 
of the principal promoters and directors of the under- 
taking. To these two heads of inquiry the Jews re- 
turned ready and distinct replies. Then having learned 
that it originated in a decree of Cyrus, who had not only 
released the Jewish exiles from captivity, and permitted 
them to return to their own land for the express pur- 
pose of rebuilding the house of God, but, by an act of 
royal grace, had restored to them the sacred vessels which 
Nebuchadnezzar had carried off as trophies from the for- 
mer temple, Tatnai transmitted all this information in 
an official report to his imperial master, accompanying 
it with a recommendatory suggestion that search should 
be made among the national archives at Babylon for the 
original decree of Cyrus, that the truth of the Jews’ state- 
ment might be verified. The whole conduct of Tatnai, as 
well as the general tone of his despatch, is marked by a 
sound discretion and prudent moderation, free from any 
party bias, and evincing a desire only to do his duty. In 
all respects he appears in favourable contrast with his 
predecessor, Rehum (ch. 4.9). 8. the house of the great 
God, which is builded with great stones—lit., “stones 
of rolling”’—i. e:, stones of such extraordinary size that 
they could not be carried—they had to be rolled or dragged 
along the ground, 13. Cyrus the king... made a de- 
cree—The Jews were perfectly warranted according to 
the principles of the Persian government to proceed with 
the building in virtue of Cyrus’ edict. Foreverywhere a 
public decree is considered as remaining in force until it 
is revoked; but the “laws of the Medes and Persians 
changed not.” 16. Then came . , . Sheshbazzar.. .. 
since that time even until now hath it been in build- 
ing—This was not a part of the Jews’ answer—they could 
not have said this, knowing the building had long ceased. 
But Tatnai used these expressions in his report, either 
Jooking on the stoppage as a temporary interruption, or 
supposing that the Jews were always working a little, as 
they had means and opportunities. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-12. DARIvs’ DECREE FOR ADVANCING THE BUILD- 
ING, 1. Darius the king—This was Darius Hystaspes. 
Great and interesting light has been thrown on the his- 
tory of this monarch and the transactions of his reign, 
by the decipherment of the cuneatic inscriptions on the 
rocks at Behistun. in the house of the rolls, where the 
treasures were laid upin Babylon—aAn idea of the form 
of this Babylonian register house, as well as the man- 
ner of preserving public records within its repositories, 
can be obtained from the recent discoveries at Nineveh. 
Two small chambers were discovered in the palace of 
Koyunjik, which, from the fragments found in them, 
Mr. Layard considers ‘(as a house of the rolls.” After re- 
minding his readers that the historical records and pub- 
lic documents of the Assyrians were kept on tablets and 
cylinders of baked clay, many specimens of which have 
been brought to this country, he goes on to say, “The 
chambers I am describing appear to have been a deposi- 
tory in the palace of Nineveh for such documents.. To 
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the height of a foot or more from the floor they were en-~ 
tirely filled with them; some entire, but the greater part 
broken into many fragments, probably by the falling in 
of the upper part of the building. They were of different 


‘sizes; the largest tablets were flat, and measured about 9 


inches by 64 inches; the smaller were slightly convex, 
and some were not more than an inch long, with but one 
or two lines of writing. The cuneiform characters on 
most of them were singularly sharp and well defined, but 
so minutein some instances as to be almost illegible with- 
outa magnifying glass. These documents appear to be’ 
of various kinds. The documents that have thus been 
discovered ‘in the house of rolls’ at Nineveh probably ex- 
ceed all that have yet been afforded by the monuments 
of Egypt, and when the innumerable fragments are put 
together and transcribed, the publication of these records 
will be of the greatest importance to the history of the 
ancient world.” [NINEVEH and BABYLON.] 2.Achmetha 
—Long supposed to be the capital of Greater Media—the 
Ecbatana of classical, the Hamadan of modern times, at 
the foot of the Elwund range of hills, where, for its cool- 
ness and salubrity, Cyrus and his successors on the Per- 
sian throne established their summer residence, There 
was another city, however, of this name, the Ecbatana 
of Atropatene, and the most ancient capital of northern 
Media, and recently identified by Colonel Rawlinson in 
the remarkable ruins of Takht-i-Soleiman. Yet as every- 
thing tends to show the attachment of Cyrus to his native 
city, the Atropatenian Ecbatana, rather than to the 
stronger capital of Greater Media, Colonel Rawlinson is 
inclined to think that he deposited there, in his var or 
fortress, the famous decree relating to the Jews, along 
with the other records and treasures of his empire. [NIN- 
EVEH and PERSEPOLIS.] 8-10. of the king’s goods, even 
of the tribute beyond the river . , . expenses be given 
them—The decree granted them the privilege of drawing 
from his provincial treasury of Syria, to the amount of 
whatever they required for the furthering of the work 
and providing sacrifice for the service of the temple, that 
the priests might daily pray for the health of the king 
and the prosperity of the empire. 11. whosoever shall 
alter this word—The warning was specially directed 
against the turbulent and fanatical Samaritans. The ex- 
tremely favourable purport of this edict was no doubt 
owing in some measure to the influence of Cyrus, of 
whom Darius entertained a high admiration, and whose 
two daughters he had married. But it proceeded still 
more from the deep impressions made even on the idol- 
atrous people of that country and that age, as to the being 
and providence of the God of Israel. 

13-15. THE TEMPLE FINISHED. 13. Then Tatnai,.. 
did speedily—A concurrence of favourable events is men- 
tioned as accelerating the restoration of the temple, and 
infusing a new spirit and energy into the workmen, who 
now laboured with unabating assiduity till it was brought 
toacompletion. Its foundation was laid in April, 536 B. 
c. (ch. 3, 8-10), and it was completed on 2Ist February, 515 
B. C., being 21 years after it was begun. [LIGHTFOOT.] 

16-18. FEASTS OF THE DEDICATION, 16. the children 
of Israel... kept the dedication . . . with joy—The 
ceremonial was gone through with demonstrations of the 
liveliest joy. The aged who had wept at the laying of the 
foundation were most, if not all of them, now dead; ~ 
and all rejoiced at the completion of this national un- 
dertaking. 17. twelwe he-goats—as at the dedication 
of the tabernacle (Numbers 8. 17). 18. they set the priests 
in their divisions, and the Levites in their courses . . . 
as it is written in the book of Moses—Although David 
arranged the priests and Levites in courses accordihg to 
their families, it was Moses who assigned to the priests 
and Levites their rights and privileges, their stations and 
several duties. 

19-22. AND OF THE PASSOVER. 21. all such as had 
separated themselves ... from the filthiness of the 
heathen—i, e., who had given satisfactory evidence of 
being true proselytes by not only renouncing the impure 
worship of idolatry, but by undergoing the rite of cir- 
cumcision, a condition indispensable to a participation of 
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the passover. 22. kept the feast... with joy: for the 
Lord ,.. turned the heart of the king of Assyria unto 
them —i. e., king of the Persian empire, which now in- 
eluded the possessions, and had surpassed the glory, of 
Assyria. The fayourable disposition which Darius had 
evinced towards the Jews secured them peace and pros- 
perity, and the privileges of their own religion during 
the rest of his reign. The religious joy that so remarka- 


bly characterized the celebration of this feast, was testi- . 


fied by expressions of lively gratitude to God, whose over- 
ruling power and converting grace bad produced so mar- 
vellous a change on the hearts of the mighty potentates, 
and disposed them, heathens though they were, to aid the 
cause and provide for the worship of the true God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver, 1-10. EzrA GOES UP TO JERUSALEM, 1. in the 
reign of Artaxerxes—the Ahasuerus of Esther, Ezra 
the son of Seraiah—i. c., grandson or great-grandson. 
Seraiah was the high priest put to death by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Riblah (2 Kings 25.18). A period of 130 years had 
elapsed between that catastrophe and the journey of Ezra 
to Jerusalem, and asa grandson of Seraiah, viz., Jeshua, 
who held the office of high priest, had accompanied Ze- 
rubbabel in the first caravan of returning exiles, Ezramust 
have been in all probability a grandson, descended, too, 
from a younger son, the elder branch being in possession 
of the pontificate. 6. This Ezra... wasaready scribe 
in the law of Moses—The term “scribe’’ does not mean a 
penman, nor eyen an attorney well versant in forms of 
law, and skilled in the method of preparing public or 
private deeds, He was a rabbi, or doctor, learned in the 
Mosaic law, and in all that related to the civil and eccle- 
siastical polity and customs of the Hebrew people. Scribes 
of this description possessed great authority and influence 
(ef, Matthew 23.25; Mark 12,28), the king granted him 
all his request—He left Babylon entrusted with an im- 
portant commission to be executed in Jerusalem, The 
manner in which he obtained this office is minutely re- 
lated in a subsequent passage. Here it is noticed, but 
with a pious acknowledgment of the Divine grace and 
goodness which disposed the royal mind in favour of 
ezra’s patriotie objects. The Levites, &c., did not go at 
that time, and are mentioned here by anticipation. 8. he 
came to Jerusalem in the fifth month—i, e., correspond- 
ing to the end of our July or beginning of our August. As 
he left Babylon on New Year’s Day (v. 9), the journey must 
have occupied not less than four months—a long period— 
but it was necessary to move at aslow pace, and by short, 
easy stages, as he had to conduct a large caravan of poor 
people, including women, children, and all their house- 
hold gear (see on ch, 8). 10. Ezra had prepared his 
heart to seek the law of the Lord, &c.—His reigning 
desire had been to study the Divine law—its principles, 
institutions, privileges, and requirements; and now from 
love and zeal, he devoted himself, as the business of his 
life, to the work of instructing, reforming, and edifying 
others, 

11-26. GRACIOUS COMMISSION OF ARTAXERXES. 11. this 
is the copy of the letter that the King Artaxerxes 
gave—The measure which this document authorized, and 
the remarkable interest in the Jews displayed in it, were 
most probably owing to the influence of Esther, who is 
thought to have been raised to the high position of queen 
a few months previous to the departure of Ezra. [HALES.] 
According to others, who adopt a different chronology, it 
was more probably pressed upon the attention of the Per- 
sian court by Ezra, who, like Daniel, showed the prophe- 
cies to the king; or by some leading Jews on his acces- 
sion, who, seeing the unsettled and disordered state of the 
colony after the death of Zerubbabel, Jeshua, Haggai, and 
Zechariah, recommended the appointment of a commis- 
sion to reform abuses, suppress disorder, and enforce 
the observance of the law. 12. Artaxerxes, king of 
kings—That title might have been assumed as, with 
literal truth, applicable to him, since many of the tribu- 
tary princes of his empire still retained the name and au- 
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thority of kings. Butit wasas probably a mere Uriental- 
ism, denoting a great and powerful prince, as the heaven 
of heavens signified the highest heaven, and vanity of 
vanities, the greatest vanity. This vainglorious title was 
assumed by the kings of Assyria, from whom it passed 
to the sovereigns of Persia. unto Ezra the priest, a 
scribe of the law of the God of heaven—The appoint- 
ment of Ezra to this influential mission was of the highest 
importance to the Hebrew people, as a large proportion 
of them were become, in a great measure, strangers both 
to the language and the institutions of their forefathers. 
14, sent of the king, and of his seven coumsellors—This 
was the fixed number of the privy council of the kings of 
Persia (Esther 1, 10,14). The document deseribes, with 
great clearness and precision, the nature of Ezra’s com- 
mission and the extent of power and prerogatives with 
which he was invested. It gave him authority, in the 
first place, to organize the colony in Judea, and institute 
a regular government, according to the laws of the He- 
brew people, and by magistrates and rulers of their own 
nation (v. 25, 26), with power to punish offenders by fines, 
imprisonment, exile, or death, according to the degree of 
their criminality. Secondly, he was empowered to carry 
a large donation in money, partly from the royal treasury, 
and partly raised by voluntary contributions among his 
countrymen to create a fund out of which to make suit- 
able provision for maintaining the regular worship of 
God in Jerusalem (v, 16,17). Thirdly, the Persian officers 
in Syria were commanded to afford him every assistance 
by gifts of money within a certain specified limit, in car- 
rying out the objects of his patriotic mission (v. 21), 22. 
an hundred talents of silvwer—£22,000, according to the 
rate of the silver talent of Babylon. Fourthly, Artaxerxes 
gave his royal sanction in establishment of the Divine 
law, which exempted priests and Levites from taxation 
or tribute, and confirmed to them the exclusive right to 
officiate in the sacred services of the sanctuary. And, 
finally, in the expression of the king’s desire for the Di- 
vine blessing upon the king and his government (v. 23), 
we see the strong persuasion which pervaded the Persian 
court, and had been produced by the captivity of the He- 
brew people, as to the being and directing providence of 
the God they worshipped. It will be observed, however, 
that the commission related exclusively to the rebuilding 
of the temple—not of the walls. The Samaritans (ch. 4. 
20-22) had succeeded in alarming the Persian -court by 
their representations of the danger to the empire of forti- 
fying a city notorious for the turbulent character of its in- 
habitants and the prowess of its kings. 

27, 28. EXzrRA BLESSES GOD FOR THIS FAvoun. 27. 
Blessed be the Lord God of our fathers—This devout 
thanksgiving is in unison with the whole character of 
Ezra, who discerns the hand of Godin every event, and 
is always ready to express a pious acknowledgment for 
the Divine goodness. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-14. Ezra’s CoMPANIONS FROM BABYLON. 1. this 
is the genealogy of them that went up with me from 
Babylon—The number given here amounts to 1754. But 
this is the register of adult males only, and as there were 
women and children also (v. 21) the whole caravan may be 
considered as comprising between 6000 and 7000. 

15-20. Hr SENDS TO DDO FOR MINISTERS FOR THE TEM- 
PLE SERVICE. 15. I gathered them together to the 
river that runneth to Ahava—This river has not been 
ascertained. The probability is, that the Ahaya was one 
of the streams or numerous canals of Mesopotamia com- 
municating with the Euphrates. [CyCLOPaDIA oF BIBhI- 
CAL LITERATURE.] But it-was certainly in Babylonia on 
the banks of that stream; and perhaps in the neighbour- 
hood of a town of the same name was the place appointed 
for general rendezvous. The emigrants encamped there 
for three days, according to Oriental custom, while the 
preparations for the departure were being completed, and 
Ezra was arranging the order of the caravan. I... found 
there none of the sons of Levi—i.e., the ordinary Le- 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































OPEN SEPULCHRES.—JEREMIAH V. 16. 








A Fast Proclaimed. 


vites. Notwithstanding the privilege of exemption from 
all taxes granted to persons engaged in the temple ser- 
vice, none of the Levitical tribes were induced to join the 
settlement in Jerusalem; and it was even not without 
difficulty Ezra persuaded some of the priestly families to 
accompany him, 16, L%. then sent I for Eliezer... with 

, commandment unto iddo the chief—Ezra sent this 
deputation, either by virtue of authority which by his 
“priestly character he had over the Levites, or of the royal 

* commission with which he was invested. The deputation 
were despatched to Iddo, who was a prince or chief of the 
Nethinims—for the Persian government allowed the He- 
brews during their exile to retain their ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment by their own chiefs, as well as to enjoy the priv- 
ilege of free worship. Iddo’s influence procured and 
brought tothe camp at Ahava thirty-eight Levites, and 
220 Nethinims, the descendants of the Gibeonites, who 
performed the servile duties of the temple. 

21-36. A FAST PROCLAIMED. 21. Then I proclaimed a 
fast there—The dangers to travelling caravans from the 
Bedouin Arabs that prowl through the desert were in an- 
cient times as great as they still are; and it seems that 
travellers usually sought the protection of a military es- 
ecort. But Ezra had spoken so much to the king of the 
sufficiency of the Divine care of his people that he would 
have blushed to apply for a guard of soldiers; and there- 
fore he resolved that his followers should, by a solemn act 
of fasting and prayer, commit themselves to the Keeper 
of Israel, Their faith, considering the many and constant 
perils ef a journey across the Bedouin regions, must have 
been great, and it was rewarded by the enjoyment of per- 
fect safety during the whole way. 24-32. Then I sepa- 
rated twelve of the chief of the priests... and weighed 
unto them the silwer, &c.—The custody of the contribu- 
tions and of the sacred vessels was, during the journey, 
committed to twelve of the chief priests, who, with the 
assistance of ten of their brethren, were to watch closely 
over them by the way, and deliver them into the house of 
the Lord in Jerusalem. The treasures in silver and gold, 
according to the value of the Babylonian talent, amounted 
to about £515,000 sterling. 27. two vessels of fine copper, 
precious as goid — Almost all commentators agree in 
maintaining that the vessels referred to were not made 
of copper, but of an alloy capable of taking on a bright 
polish, which we think highly probable, as copper was 
then in common useamongst the Babylonians, and would 
not be as precious as gold. This alloy, much esteemed 
amongst the Jews, was composed of gold and other metals, 
which took ona high polish and was not subject to tar- 
nish. [NoYES.] 31. we departed from the river of Ahava 
on the twelfth day of the first month—Computing from 
the time of their setting out to the period of their arrival, 
they occupied about four months on the way. Their 
health and security were marvellous during so long a 
‘journey. The pilgrim-caravans of the present day per- 
form long journeys through the wildest deserts of the East 
under the protection of a firman from the Porte, and an 
escort of soldiers. But for a large body, composed as that 
of Ezra—of some thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren, unaccustomed to travel, undisciplined to order, and 
without military strength, and with so large an amount 
of treasure tempting the cupidity of the marauding, plun- 
dering tribes of the desert—to accomplish a journey so 
long and so arduous in perfect safety, is one of the most 
astonishing events recorded in history. Nothing but the 
vigilant care of a superintending Providence could have 
brought them securely to their destination. 33. Now, on 
the fourth day was the silver . .. weighed in the 
house of our God—Devoted the first three days after their 
arrival in Jerusalem to repose; on the next, the treasures 
were weighed and handed over to the custody of the offici- 
ating priests of the temple. The returned exiles offered 
burnt offerings, and Ezra delivered the royal commission 
to the satraps and inferior magistrates; while the Levit- 
ical portion of them lent all the assistance they could in 
performing the additional work which the arrival of so 
many new worshippers occasioned. 


EZRA IX, 


Ezra’s Prayer and Confession. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-4. EzrkA MouRNS FOR THE AFFINITY OF THE 
PEOPLE WITH STRANGERS, 1. Now when these things 
were done—The first days after Ezra’s arrival in Jeru- 
salem were occupied in executing the different trusts 
committed to him. The nature and design of the office 
with which the royal authority had invested him was 
publicly made known to his own people by the formal 
delivery of the contribution and the sacred vessels 
brought from Babylon to the priests to be deposited in 
the temple. Then his credentials were privately pre- 
sented to the provincial governors; and by this prudent, 
orderly proceeding he put himself in the best position to 
avail himself of all the advantages guaranteed him by 
the king. On a superficial view everything contributed 
to gratify his patriotic feelings in the apparently flour- 
ishing state of the church and country. But a further 
acquaintance discovered the existence of great corrup- 
tions, which demanded immediate correction; and one 
was particularly brought under his notice as being the 


source and origin of all others, viz., a serious abuse that 


was practised respecting the law of marriage. the primces 
came to me, saying—The information they lodged with 
him was to the effect that numbers of the people, in vio- 
lation of the Divine law (Deuteronomy 7.2, 3), had con- 
tracted marriages with Gentile women, and that the guilt 
of the disorderly practice, far from being confined to the 
lower classes, was Shared in by several of the priests and 
Levites, as well as of the leading men in the country. 
This great irregularity would inevitably bring many evils 
in its train; it would encourage and increase idolatry, as 
well as break down the barriers of distinction which, for 
important purposes, God had raised between the Israel- 
ites and all other people. Ezra foresaw these dangerous 
consequences, but was overwhelmed with a sense of the 
difficulty of correcting the evil, when matrimonial al- 
liances had been formed, families had been reared, affec- 
tions engaged, and important interests established. 3. 
when I heard this.,.I rent my garment and my 
mantle, &c.—the outer and inner garment, which was a 
token not only of great grief, but of dread at the same 
time of the Divine wrath; “plucked off the hair of my 
head and my beard,’ which was a still more significant 
sign of overpowering grief. 4. Then were assembled 
unto me every one that trembled at the words of... 
God, &¢c.—All the pious people who reverenced God’s 
word and dreaded its threatenings and judgments joined 
with Ezra in bewailing the public sin, and devising the 
means of redressing it. Isat astonied until the even- 
ing sacrifice—The intelligence of so gross a violation of 
God’s law by those who had been carried into captivity 
on account of their sins, and who, though restored, were 
yet unreformed, produced such a stunning effect.on the 
mind of Ezra that he remained for awhile incapable 
either of speech or of action, The hour of the evening 
sacrifice was the usual time of the people assembling, 
and at that season, having again rent his hair and gar- 
ments, he made public prayer and confession of sin. 

5-15. PRAYS TO Gop. 5. 1 fell upon my knees, and 
spread out my bands unto the Lord my God—The 
burden of his prayer, which was dictated by a deep sense 
of the emergency, was that he was overwhelmed at the 
flagrant enormity of this sin, and the bold impiety of 
continuing in it after having, as a people, so recently ex- 
perienced the heavy marks of the Divine displeasure, 
God had begun to show returning favour to Jsrae] by the 
restoration of some, But this only aggravated their sin, 
that, so soon after their re-establishment in their native 
land, they openly violated the express and repeated pre- 
cepts which commanded them to extirpate the Canaan- 
ites. Such conduct, he exclaimed, could issue only in 
drawing down some great punishment from offended 
Heaven and ensuring the destruction of the small rem- 
nant of us that is left, unless, by the help of Divine grace, 
we repent and bring forth the fruits of repentance in an 
immediate and thorough reformation, 
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Nehemiah Mourns, Fasts and Prays. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-17. Ezra REFORMS THE STRANGE MARRIAGES, 
1. Now when Ezra had prayed—As this prayer was 
uttered in public, while there was a general concourse of 
the people at the time of the evening sacrifice, and as it 
was accompanied with all the demonstrations of poignant 
sorrow and anguish, it is not surprising that the spectacle 
of aman so respected, a priest so holy, a governor so dig- 
nified as Ezra, appearing distressed and filled with fear 
at the sad state of things, should produce a deep sensa- 
tion; and the report of his passionate grief and expres- 
sions in the court of the temple having rapidly spread 
through the city, a great multitude flocked to the spot. 
2-4, Shechaniah . .. answered and said unto Ezra, 
We have trespassed—This was one of the leading men, 
who was not himself a delinquent in the matter, for his 
name does not occur in the following list. He spoke in 
the general name of the people, and his conduct evinced 
a tender conscience, as well as no small fortitude in 
making such a proposal; for as his father and five pater- 
nal uncles (v. 26) were involved in the guilt of unlawful 
marriages, he showed, by the measure he recommended, 
that he deemed it better to obey God than to please his 
nearest relatives. yet now there is hope in Israel con- 
cerning this thing—This hope, however, depended on 
timely measures of reformation, and therefore, instead 
of surrendering themselves to despair or despondency, 
he counselled them to amend their error without delay, 
relying on God’s mercy for the past. Though the pro- 
posal may seem harsh and cruel, yet in the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Jews. it was just as well as necessary; 
and he urged the duty of seeing it executed on Ezra, as 
the only person competent to carry it into effect, being 
possessed of skill and address for so delicate and difficult 
a work, and invested by God, and under him by the 
Persian king (ch. 7. 23-28), with the requisite authority to 
enforce it. 5-8. Then Ezra , .. went into the chamber 
of Johanan—At a private council of the princes and 
elders held there, under the presidency of Ezra, it was 
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His Commission from Artaxerxes. 


resolyed to enter into a general covenant to put away 
their foreign wives and .children; that a proclamation 
should be made for all who had returned from Babylon 
to repair within three days to Jerusalem, under pain of 
excommunication and confiscation of their property. 
9-11. Then all the men of Judah and Benjamin—The 
returned captives belonged chiefly to these tribes; but _ 
other Israelites are also included under these names, as 
they all were then occupying the territory formerly as- 
signed to those two tribes. it was the ninth month— 
i.e., between the end of December and the beginning of 
January, which is the coldest and most rainy season of 
the year in Palestine, all the people sat in the street— 
i.e., the court. 10. Ezra the priest stood up, and said— 
Having fully represented the enormity of their sin, and 
urged them. to dissolve their unlawful connections, he 
was gratified by receiving a prompt acknowledgment of 
the justice of his reproof and a promise of compliance 
with his recommendation. But as the weather was un- 
genial, and the defaulters were too numerous to be passed 
in review at one time, it was resolved that a commission 
should be appointed to examine into the whole matter, 
“These commissioners, assisted by the judges and elders 
of the respective cities, made a minute investigation into 
every case, and after three months’ labour completely 
removed all traces of the abuse. Doubtless, an adequate 
provision was made for the repudiated wives and chil- 
dren, according to the means and circumstances of the 
husbands, 

18-44. THOSE THAT HAD TAKEN STRANGE WIVES. 18. 
among the sons of the priests—from the names of so 
many men of rank appearing in the following list, some 
idea may be formed of the great and complicated diffi- 
culties attending the reformatory work. they gave their 
hands—i.e., came under a solemn engagement, which 
was usually ratified by pledging the right hand (Proy- 
erbs 6.1; Ezekiel 17.18), The delinquents of the priestly 
order bound themselves to do like the common Israelites 
(v. 25), and sought to expiate their sin by sacrificing a ram 
as a trespass offering. 
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BOOK OF NEHEMIAH. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-3. NEHEMIAH, UNDERSTANDING BY HANANI 
THE AFFLICTED STATE OF JERUSALEM, MOURNS, FASTS 
AND PRAYS. 1. Nehemiah the son of Hachaliah—This 
eminently pious and patriotic Jew is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from two other persons of the same name— 
one of whom is mentioned as helping to rebuild the walls 
of Jerusalem (ch, 3. 16), and the other is noticed in the list 
of those who accompanied Zerubbabel in the first de- 
tachment of returning exiles (Ezra 2, 2; ch. 7.7). Though 
little is known of his genealogy, it is highly probable that 
he was a descendant of the tribe of Judah and the royal 
family of David. in the month Chisleu—answering to 
the close of November and the larger part of December. 
Shushan the palace—The capital of ancient Susiana, east 
of the Tigris, a province of Persia. From the time of Cyrus 
it was the favourite winter residence of the Persian kings. 
2. Hanani, one of my brethren, came, he and certain 
men of Judah—Hanani is called (ch. 7. 2) his brother, 
But as that term was used loosely by Jews as well as 
other Orientals, it is probable that no more is meant than 
that he was of the same family. According to Josephus, 
Nehemiah, while walking around the palace walls, over- 
heard some persons conversing in the Hebrew language, 
and having ascertained that they had lately returned 
from Judea, was informed by them, in answer to his 
eager inquiries, of the unfinished and desolate condition 
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of Jerusalem, as well as the defenceless state of the re- 
turned exiles. The commissions previously given to 
Zerubbabel and Ezra extending only to the repair of the 
temple and private dwellings, the walls and gates of the 
city had been allowed to remain a mass of shattered ruins, 
as they had been laid by the Chaldean siege. 

4-11. His PRAYER. 4. when I heard these words... 
I sat down . .. and mourned,... and fasted and 
prayed—The recital deeply affected the patriotic feelings 
of this good man, and no comfort could he find but in 
earnest and protracted prayer, that God would favour the 
purpose, which he seems to have secretly formed, of ask- 
ing the royal permission to go to Jerusalem, 11. Iwas 
the king’s cup-bearer—This officer, in the ancient Orien- 
tal courts, was always a person of rank and importance; 
and, from the confidential nature of his duties and his 
frequent access to the royal presence, possessed of great 
influence. ‘ 


CHAPTER ITI.-: 


Ver. 1-20. ARTAXERXES, UNDERSTANDING THE CAUSE 
or NEHEMIAH’S SADNESS, SENDS HIM WITH LETTERS AND 
A COMMISSION TO BUILD AGAIN THE WALLS OF JERU- 
SALEM. 1. it came to. pass in the month Nisan—This 
was nearly four months after he had learned the desolate 
and ruinous state of Jerusalem (ch. 1.1). The reasons of 
so long a delay cannot be ascertained. I took up the 
wine, and gave it unto the king—Xenophon has par- 
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RUINS OF PERSEPOLIS, 


- Nehemiah’s Commission from Artaxerzes. 





ticularly remarked the polished and graceful manner in 
which the cup-bearers of the Median, and consequently 
the Persian, monarchs performed their duty of presenting 
the wine to their royal.master. Having washed the cup 
in the king’s presence, and poured into their left hand a 
little of the wine, which they drank off in his presence, 
they then handed the cup to him, not grasped, but lightly 
held with the tips of their thumb and fingers, This 
description has received some curious illustrations from 
the monuments of Assyria and Persia, on which the cup- 
bearers are frequently represented in the act of handing 
wine to the king. 2. the king said unto me, Why is 
thy countenance sad ?—It was deemed highly unbecom- 
ing to appear in the royal presence with any weeds or 
signs of sorrow (Esther 4, 2); and hence it was no wonder 
that the king was struck with the dejected air of his cup- 
bearer, while that attendant, on his part, felt his agitation 
increased by his deep anxiety about the issue of the con- 
versation so abruptly begun. But the piety and intense 
earnestness of the man immediately restored him to calm 
self-possession, and enabled him to communicate, first, 
the cause of his sadness, and next, the patriotic wish of 
his heart to be the honoured instrument of reviving the 
ancient glory of the city of his fathers. 6-9. the queen 
also sitting by him—As the Persian monarchs did not 
admit their wives to be present at their state festivals, 
this must have been a private occasion. The queen re- 
ferred to was probably Esther, whose presence would 
tend greatly to embolden Nehemiah in stating his re- 
quest; and through her influence, powerfully exerted it 
may be supposed, also by her sympathy with the patriotic 
design, his petition was granted, to go as deputy-governor 
of Judea, accompanied by a military guard, and invested 
with full powers to obtain materials for the building in 
Jerusalem, as well as to get all requisite aid in promoting 
his enterprise. 6.1 set him a time—Considering the 
great despatch made in raising the walls, it is probable 
that this leave of absence was limited at first to a year or 
six months, after which he returned to his duties in 
Shushan. The circumstance of fixing a set time for his 
return, as wellas entrusting so important a work as the 
refortification of Jerusalem to his care, proves the high 
favour and confidence Nehemiah enjoyed at the Persian 
court, and the great estimationin which his services were 
held, Ata later period he received a new commission for 
the better settlement of the affairs of Judea, and re- 
mained governor of that province for twelve years (ch. 5.14), 
%. letters be givem me to the governors beyond the 
river—The Persian empire at this time was of vast ex- 
tent, reaching from the Indus to the Mediterranean, and 
the Euphrates was considered as naturally dividing it 
into two parts, eastern and western (see Ezrad, 3,4). 8 
according to the good hand of my God upon me—The 
piety of Nehemiah appears in every circumstance. The 
conception of his patriotic design—the favourable dispo- 
sition of the king, and the success of the undertaking are 
all ascribed to God, 9, 10. Samballat the Horonite— 
Horonaim being a town in Moab, this person, it is proba- 
ble, was a Moabite. Tobiah the servant, the Ammonite 
—The term used indicates him to have been a freed slave, 
elevated to some Official dignity. These were district 
magistrates under the government of the satrap of Syria; 
and they seem to have been leaders of the Samaritan fac- 
tion. 11, 12. So lcame to Jerusalem, and was there three 
days—Deeply affected with the desolations of Jerusalem, 
and uncertain what course to follow, he remained three 
days before informing any one of the object of his mis- 
sion, and at the end of the third day, accompanied with a 
few attendants, he made, under covert of night, a secret 
survey of the walls and gates. 13-15. I went out by 
night by the gate of the valley—i. ¢., the Jafia gate, 
near the tower of Hippicus. even before the dragon 
well—i. e., fountain on the opposite side of the valley, 
and to the dung-port—The gate on the east of the 
city, through which there ran a common sewer to the 
brook Kedron and the valley of Hinnom. 14. Then— 
te., after having passed through the gate of the Essenes, 
I went on to the gate of the fountain—i.¢,, Siloah, 


NEHEMIAH II. 


Names and Order of the Builders. 


from which turning round the fount of Ophel. to the 
king’s pool; but there was no place for the beast that 
was under me to pass—i. e., by the sides of this pool— 
Solomon’s—there being water in the pool, and too much 
rubbish about it to permit the passage of the beast, 15. 
Then I went up... by the brook—i, ¢., Kedron. and 
entered by the gate of the valley, and so returned— 
The gate leading to the valley of Jehoshaphat, east of the 
city. He went out by this gate,and having made the 
circuit of the city, went in by it again. [BARCLAY’s Crry 
OF THE GREAT KING.) 16-18. the rulers knew not—The 
following day, having assembled the elders, Nehemiah 
produced his commission and exhorted them to assist in 
the work, The sight of his credentials, and the animat- 
ing strain of his address and example, so revived their 
drooping spirits, that they resolved immediately to com- 
mence the building, which they did, despite of the bitter 
taunts and scoffing ridicule of some influential men, 


CHAPTER Iii. 


Ver. 1-32. THzE NAMES AND ORDER OF THEM THAT 
BUILDED THE WALL OF JERUSALEM. 1. Then Eliashib 
the high priest—The grandson of Jeshua, and the first 
high priest after the return from Babylon, rose up, with 
his brethren the priests—i, e., set an example by com- 
mencing the work—their labors being confined to the sa- 
cred localities. they builded the sheep-gate—close to the 
temple. Its name arose either from the sheep-market, or 
from the pool of Bethesda, where the sheep were washed, 
which was there (John 5.2), and thence they were taken 
to the temple forsacrifice, they sanctified it, and setup 
the doors—Being the common entrance into the temple, 
and the first part of the building repaired, it is probable 
that some religious ceremonies were observed in gratitude 
for its completion. ‘It was the first-fruits,and therefore, 
in the sanctification of it;the whole lump and building 
Was sanctified.’ [PooLEe.] the tower of Meah—This 
word is improperly considered, in our version, as the 
name of a tower; it is the Hebrew word for “a hundred,” 
so that the meaning is, they not only rebuilt the sheep- 
gate, but also a hundred cubits of the wall, which ex- 
tended as far as the tower of Hananeel. 2. next unto 
him builded the men of Jericho, &c.—The wall was di- 
vided into portions, one of which was assigned respect- 
ively to each of the great families which had returned 
from the captivity, and this distribution, by which the 
building was carried on in all parts simultaneously with 
great energy, was eminently favourable to despatch. 
“The villages where the restorers resided being mostly 
mentioned, it will be seen that this circumstance affords 
a general indication of the part of the wall upon which 
they laboured, such places being on that side of the city 
nearest their place of abode; the only apparent exception 
being, perhaps, where they repaired more than their piece, 
Having completed their first undertaking (if they worked 
any more), there being no more work to be done on the 
side next their residence, or having arrived after the re- 
pairs on that part of the city nearest them under opera- 
tion were completed, they would go wherever their ser- 
vices would be required,’’ [BARCLAY’S CITY OF THE GREAT 
KING.] 8. they fortified Jerusalem unto the broad 
wall—or double wall, extending from the gateof Ephraim 
tothe corner gate, 400 cubits in-length, formerly broken 
down by Joash, king of Israel, but afterwards rebuilt by 
Uzziah, who made it so strong that the Chaldeans, find- 
ing it difficult to demolish it, had left it standing. 12. 
Shallum ,.. he and his daughters—who were either 
heiresses or rich widows, who undertook to defray the ex- 
penses of a part of the wall next them. 13. the inhabit- 
ants of Zanoah—There were two towns so called in the 
territory of Judah (Joshua 15, 34, 56). 14. Beth-haccerem 
—a city of Judah, supposed to be now occupied by Beth- 
ulia, ona hill of the same name, which is sometimes called 
also the mountain of the Franks, between Jerusalem and 
Tekoa, 16. the sepulchres of David, and to the pool 
that was made, and unto the house of the mighty— 
i. e., along the precipitous cliffs of Ziou. [BARCLAY.] 19. 
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Tie Enemies are Wroth, and Scoff. 


at the turning of the wall—i. c., the wall across the Ty- 
ropceon, being a continuation of the first wall, connecting 
Mount Zion with the temple wall. [BARCLAY.] 25, the 
tower which lieth out from the king’s high house— 
a. e., watch-tower by the royal palace. [BARCLAY.] 26. the 
Nethinims—Not only the priests and the Levites, but the 
meanest persons that belonged to the house of God, con- 
tributed to the work. The names of those who repaired 
the walls of Jerusalem are commemorated, because it was 
a work of piety and patriotism to repair the holy city. It 
was an instance of religion and courage to defend the true 
worshippers of God, that they might serve Him in quiet- 
ness and safety, and, in the midst of so many enemies, go 
on with this work, piously confiding in the power of God 
to support them. [BrsHop PATRICK.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-6, WHILE THE ENEMIESSCOFF, NEHEMIAH PRAYS 
TO GoD, AND CONTINUES THE WORK. 1. when Sanballat 
heard that we builded the wall, he was wroth—The 
Samaritan faction showed their bitter animosity to the 
Jews on discovering the systematic design of refortifying 
Jerusalem. Their opposition was confined at first to 
scoffs and insults, in heaping which the governors made 
themselves conspicuous, and circulated all sorts of dis- 
paraging reflections that might increase the feelings of 
hatred and contempt for them in their own party. The 
weakness of the Jews in respect of wealth and num- 
bers—the absurdity of their purpose apparently to recon- 
struct the walls, and celebrate the feast of dedication in 
one day—the idea of raising the walls on their old founda- 
tions, as well as using the charred and mouldering debris 
of the ruins as the materials of the restored buildings— 
and the hope of such a parapet as they could raise being 
capable of serving as a fortress of defence—these all af- 
forded fertile subjects of hostile ridicule. 3. if a fox go 
up—The foxes were mentioned from their having been 
known, in great numbers, to infest the ruined and deso- 
late places in the mount and city of Zion (Lamentations 
5,18), 4,5. Hear, O our God; for we are despised—The 
imprecations invoked here may seem harsh, cruel, and 
vindictive; but it must be remembered that Nehemiah 
and his friends regarded those Samaritan leaders as ene- 
mies to the cause of God and His people, and therefore as 
deserving to be visited with heavy judgments. The prayer, 
therefore, is to be considered as emanating from heartsin 
which neither hatred, revenge, nor any inferior passion, 
but a pious and patriotic zeal for the glory of God and the 
success of His cause, held the ascendant sway. 6. all the 
wall was joined together unto the half thereof—The 
whole circuit of the wall had ‘een distributed in sections 
to various companies of the people, and was completed 
to the half of the intended height. 

7-3. HeSersaA WatcH. 7. But... when Sanballat 
-.~ heard that the walls... were made up, and... 
the breaches . . . stopped—The rapid progress of the for- 
tifications, despite of all their predictions to the contrary, 
goaded the Samaritans to frenzy, and they, dreading dan- 
ger from the growing greatness of the Jews, formed a con- 
spiracy to surprise them, demolish their works, and dis- 
perse or intimidate the builders, The plot being discovered, 
Nehemiah adopted the most energetic measures for en- 
suring the common safety, as well as the uninterrupted 
building of the walls. Hitherto the governor, for the sake 
of despatch, had set all his attendants and guards on the 
work—now half of them were withdrawn to be constantly 
inarms. The workmen laboured with a trowel in one 
land and a sword in the other; and as, in so large a cir- 
cuit, they were far removed from each other, Nehemiah, 
who was night and day on the spot, and, by his pious ex- 
hortations and example, animated the minds of his peo- 
ple, kept a trumpeter by his side, so that, on any intelli- 
gence of a surprise being brought to him, an alarm might 
he immediately sounded, and assistance rendered to the 
1nost distant detachment of their brethren. By these 
vigilant precautions, the counsels of the enemy were de- 
feated, and the work was carried on apace. God, when 
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NEHEMIAH IY, V. 


2 ees 


The Usurers Rebuked. 


he has important public work to do, never tails to raise 
up instruments for accomplishing it, and in the person 
of Nehemiah, who, to great natural acuteness and energy 
added fervent piety and heroic devotion, He provided a 
leader, whose high qualities fitted him for the demands 
of the crisis. Nehemiah’s vigilance anticipated every 
difficulty, his prudent measures defeated every obstruc- 
tion, and with astonishing rapidity this Jerusalem was 
made again “a city fortified, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-5. THE PEOPLE CoMPLAIN OF THEIR DEBT, MORT- 
GAGE, AND BONDAGE. 1. there was a great cry of the 
people .. . against their brethren—Such a crisis in the 
condition of the Jews in Jerusalem—fatigued with hard 
labour, and harassed by the machinations of restless ene- 
mies, the majority of them poor, and the bright visions 
which hope had painted of pure happiness on their return 
to the land of their fathers being unrealized—must have 
been very trying to their faith and patience. But, in ad- 
dition to these vexatious oppressions, many began to 
sink under a new and more grievous evil. Thepoor made 
loud complaints against the rich for taking advantage of 
their necessities, and grinding them by usurious exac- 
tions. Numbers of them had, in consequence of these op- 
pressions, been driven to such extremities, that they had 
to mortgage their lands and houses, to enable them to 
pay the taxes to the Persian government, and ultimately 
even sell their children for slaves to procure the means 
of subsistence. The condition of the poorer inhabitants 
was indeed deplorable; for, besides the deficient harvests 
caused by the great rains (Ezra 10.9; also Haggai 1. 6-11), 
a dearth was now threatened by the enemy keeping such 
a multitude pent up in the city, and preventing the coun- 
try people bringing in provisions. 

6-19. THE USURERS REBUKED. 6. I was very angry 
when I heard their cry and these words—When such 
disorders came to the knowledge of the governor, his 
honest indignation was roused against the perpetrators 
of the evil, and having summoned a public assembly, he 
denounced their conduct in terms of just severity—con- 
trasted it with his own in redeeming with his money 
some of the Jewish exiles who, through debt or otherwise, 
had lost their personal liberty in Babylon—urged the rich 
creditors not only to abandon their illegal and oppressive 
system of usury, but to restore the fields and vineyards 
of the poor, so that a remedy might be put to an evil, the 
introduction of which had led to much actual disorder, 
and the continuance of which would inevitably prove 
ruinous to the newly restored colony, by violating the 
fundamental principles of the Hebrew constitution.- The 
remonstrance was effectual. The conscience of the usu- 
rious oppressors could not resist the touching and power- 
ful appeal, and with mingled emotions of shame, contri- 
tion, and fear, they with one voice expressed their readi- 
ness to comply with the governor’s recommendation. The 
proceedings were closed by the parties binding themselves 
by a solemn oath, administered. by the priests, that they 
would redeem their pledge, as well as by the governor in- 
voking, by the solemn and significant gesture of shaking 
acorner of his garment, a malcdiction on those who should 
violate it. The historian has taken care to record that 
the people did according to this promise. 14. Moreover 
from the time that I was appointed... I and my 
brethren have not caten the bread of the governor— 
We have a remarkable proof both of the opulence and the 
disinterestedness of Nehemiah. As he declined, on con- 
scientious grounds, to accept the lawfnl emoluments at- 
tached to his government, and yet maintained a style of 
princely hospitality for twelve years out of his own re- 
sources, it is evident that his office of cup-bearer at the 
court of Shushan must have been very lucrative. 135. the 
former governors ,,. hadtaken ., . bread and wine, 
besides forty shekels of silwer—The income of Eastern 
governors is paid partly in produce, partly in money, 
“Bread”? means all sorts of provisions, The forty shekeis 
of silver per day would amount to a yearly salary of £1800 





Sanballat Practises against Nehemiah. 


sterling. 17. Moreover there were at my table an hun-= 
dred and fifty of the Jews—In the East it has been 
always customary to calculate the expense of a king’s or 
grandee’s establishment, not by the amount of money 
‘disbursed, but by the quantity of provisions consumed 
(see 1 Kings 4, 22; 18. 19; Ecclesiastes 5, 11). 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-19. SANBALLAT PRACTISES AGAINST NEHEMIAH 
BY INSIDIOUS ATTEMPTS. 2. Sanballat and Gesnem sent 
unto me—The Samaritan leaders, satisfied that they 
could not overcome Nehemiah by open arms, resolved to 
gain advantage over him by deceit and stratagem. With 
this view, under pretextof terminating their differences 
in an amicable manner, they invited him to a conference. 
The place of rendezvous was fixed *“*in some one of the vil- 
lages in the plain of Ono.” “In the villages” is, Heb., “in 
Cephirim,” or Cephirah, the name of a town in the terri- 
tory of Benjamin (Joshua 9. 17; 18.26). Nehemiah, how- 
ever, apprehensive of some intended mischief, prudently 
declined the invitation, and, though it was repeated four 
times, his uniform answer was, that his presence could 
not be dispensed with from the important work in which 
he was engaged. This was one, though not the only, 
reason. The principal ground of his refusal, was, that 
his seizure or death at their hands would certainly puta 
stop to the further progress of the fortifications, 5-9. 
Then sent Sanballat bis servant ,.. the fifth time 
with an open letter in his hand—In Western Asia, let- 
ters, after being rolled up like a map, are flattened to the 
breadth of an inch, and instead of being sealed, are pasted 
atthe ends. In Eastern Asia, the Persians make up their 
letters in the form of a roll about six inches long, and a bit 
of paper is fastened round it with gum, and sealed withan 
impression of ink, which resembles our printers’ ink, but 
itis notso thick, Letters were, and are still, sent to per- 
sons of distinction in a bag or purse, and even to equals 
they are enclosed—the tie being made with a coloured rib- 
bon; but toinferiors, or persons who are to be treated con- 
temptuously, the letters were sent open—i, c., not enclosed 
ina bag. Nehemiah, accustomed to the punctilious cere- 
monial of the Persian court, would at once notice the 
want of the usual formality, and know that it was from 
designed disrespect, The strain of the latter was equally 
insolent. It wasto this effect—that the fortifications with 
which he was so busy were intended to strengthen his 
position in the view of a meditated revolt—that he had 
engaged prophets to incite the people to enter into his de- 
sign, and support his claim to be their native king—and 
that, tostop the circulation of such reports, which would 
soon reach the court, he was earnestly besought to come 
to the wished-for conference, Nehemiah, strong in the 
consciousness of his own integrity, and penetrating the 
purpose of this shallow artifice, replied, that there were 
no rumours of the kind described—that the idea of a re- 
volt and the stimulating addresses of hired demagogues 
were stories of the writer’s own invention, and that he de- 
clined now, as formerly, to leave his work. 10-14, After- 
ward Icame into the house of Shemaiah, &c.—This 
man was the son of a priest, who was an intimate and 
confidential friend of Nehemiah. The young man claimed 
to be endowed with the gift of prophecy. Having been 
secretly bribed by Sanballat, he, in his pretended ca- 
pacity of prophet, told Nehemiah that his enemies were 
that night to make an attempt upon his life, and advised 
him, at the same time, to consult his safety by concealing 
himself in the sanctuary, a crypt which, from its sanctity, 
was strong and secure, But the noble-minded governor 
determined at all hazards to remain at his post, and not 
bring discredit on the cause of God and religion by his 
unworthy cowardice in leaving the temple and city un- 
protected. This plot, together with a secret collusion be- 
tween the enemy and the nobles of Judah who were fa- 
yourably disposed towards the bad Samaritan in conse- 
quence of his Jewish connections (v. 18), the undaunted 
courage and vigilance of Nehemiah were enabled, with 
the blessing of God, to defeat, and the erection of the walls 


NEHEMIAH VI, VU. 


The Charge of Jerusalem. 


thus built in troublous times (Daniel 9. 25) was happily 
completed (v. 15) in the brief space of fifty-two days. So 
rapid execution, even supposing some parts of the old wall 
standing, cannot be sufficiently accounted for, except by 
the consideration that the builders laboured with the ar- 
dour of religious zeal, as men employed in the work of God. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1+. NEHEMIAH COMMITS THE CHARGE OF JERU- 
SALEM TO HANANI AND HANANIAH. 2 I gave my 
brother Hanani... charge over Jerusalem—lIf, as is 
commonly supposed, Nehemiah was now contemplating 
a return to Shushan according to his promise, it was 
natural that he should wish to entrust the custody of 
Jerusalem and the management of its civic affairs to 
men on whose ability, experience, and fidelity, he could 
confide. Hanani, a near relative (ch. 1. 2), was one, and 
with him was associated, as colleague, Hananiah, “the 
ruler of the palace’’—i. e., the marshal or chamberlain of 
the viceregal court, which Nehemiah had maintained in 
Jerusalem. The high religious principle, as well as the 
patriotic spirit of those two men, recommended them as 
pre-eminently qualified for being invested with an offi- 
cial trust of such peculiar importance, he feared God 
above many—The piety of Hananiah is especially men- 
tioned as the ground of his eminent fidelity in the dis- 
charge of all his duties and, consequently, the reason of 
the confidence which Nehemiah reposed in him, for he 
was fully persuaded that Hananiah's fear of God would 
preserve him from those temptations to treachery and 
unfaithfulness which he was likely to encounter on the 
governor’s departure from Jerusalem. 3. Let not the 
gates of Jerusaiem be opened until the sun be hot, 
&c.—In the East it is customary to open the gates of a 
city at sunrise, and to bar them at sunset—a rule which is 
very rarely, and not except to persons of authority, in- 
fringed. Nehemiah recommended that the gates of Jeru- 
salem should not be so early opened; a precaution neces- 
sary ata time when the enemy were practising all sorts 
of dangerous stratagems, to ensure that the inhabitants 
were all astir, and enjoyed the benefit of clear broad day- 
light for observing the suspicious movements of any en- 
emy. The propriety of regularly barring the gates at sun- 
set was, in this instance, accompanied with the appoint- 
ment of a number of the people to act as sentinels, each 
mounting guard in front of his own house, 4 Now the 
city was large and grent—The walls being evidently 
built on the old foundations, the city covered a large 
extent of surface, as all Oriental towns do, the houses 
standing apart with gardens and orchards intervening. 
This extent, in the then state of Jerusalem, was the 
more observable as the population was comparatively 
small, and the habitations of the most rude and simple 
construction—mere wooden sheds or coverings of loose, 
unmortared stones. 

5-38. GENEALOGY OF THOSE WHO CAME AT THE FIRST 
our oF BABYLON. 5. my God put into mine heart to 
gather together the nobles, &c,—The arrangement about 
to be described, though dictated by mere common pru- 
dence, is, in accordance with the pious feelings of Nehe- 
miah, ascribed not to his own prudence or refiection, but 
to the grace of God prompting and directing him. He 
resolved to prepare a register of the returned exiles, 
containing an exact record of the family and ancestral 
abode of every individual, and while thus directing his 
attention, discovered a register of the first detachment 
who had come under the care of Zerubbabel. It is tran- 
scribed in the following verses, and differs in some few 
particulars from that given in Ezra 2.; but the discrep- 
ancy is sufficiently accounted for from the different cir- 
cumstances in which the two registers were taken; that 
of Ezra having been made up at Babylon, while that of 
Nehemiah was drawn out in Judea, after the walls of 
Jerusalem had been rebuilt. The lapse of so many years 
might well be expected to make a difference appear in 
the catalogue, through death or other causes; in particu- 
lar, one person being, according to Jewish custom, called 
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by different names. Thus Hariph (v. 24) is the same as 
Jorah (Ezra 2, 18), Sia (v. 47) the same as Siaha (Ezra 2. 44), 
&e. Besides other purposes to which this genealogy of 
the nobles, rulers, and people was subservient, one lead- 
ing object contemplated by it was to ascertain with accu- 
racy the parties to whom the duty legally belonged of 
ministering at the altar and conducting the various ser- 
vices of the temple; and for guiding to exact information 
in this important point of inquiry, the possession of the 
old register of Zerubbabel was invaluable, 

39-73. OF THE PRIESTS. 39. The priests—It appears 
that only four of the courses of the priests returned from 
the captivity, and that the course of Abia (Luke 1. 5) is 
not in the list. But it must be noticed that these four 
courses were afterwards divided into twenty-four, which 
retained the names of the original courses which David 
appointed. 70. some of the chief of the fathers, &c.— 
With verse 69 the register ends, and the thread of Nehe- 
miah’s history is resumed. He was the tirshatha or gov- 
ernor, and the liberality displayed by him and some of 
the leading men for the suitable equipment of the minis- 
ters of religion, forms the subject of the remaining por- 
tion of the chapter. Their donations consisted princi- 
pallyin garments. This would appear a singular descrip- 
tion of gifts to be made by any one amongst us; but, in 
-he East, a present of garments, or ofany article of use, is 
conformable to the prevailing sentiments and customs of 
society. drams of gold—i.e., darics. A daric was a gold 
coin of ancient Persia, worth £15s. 71. pound of silver 
—i. e., mina (sixty shekels, or £9), 73. So... all Israel, 
dwelt in their cities—The utility of these genealogical 
registers was thus found in guiding toa knowledge of the 
cities and localities in each tribe to which every family 
anciently belonged. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-8. RELIGIOUS MANNER OF READING AND HEAR- 
ING THE LAW. 1. all the people gathered themselves 
together as one man—The occasion was the celebration 
of the feast of the seventh month (ch. 7, 73), The begin- 
ning of every month was ushered in as a sacred festival; 
but this, the commencement of the seventh month, was 
kept with distinguished honour as “the feast of trum- 
pets,” which extended over two days. It was the first 
day of the seventh ecclesiastical year, and the new year’s 
day of the civil year, on which account it was held as “a 
great day.” The place where the general concourse of 
people was held was “at the water-gate,’”’ on the south 
rampart. Through that gate the Nethinims or Gibeonites 
brought water into the temple, and there was a spacious 
area in front of it, they spake unto Ezra the scribe to 
bring the book of the law of Moses—He had come tu 
Jerusalem twelve or thirteen years previous to Nehe- 
miah; and either remained there, or had returned to 
Babylon in obedience to the royal order, and for the dis- 
charge of important duties. He had returned along with 
Nehemiah, but in a subordinate capacity. From the time 
of Nehemiah’s appointment to the dignity of tirshatha, 
Ezra had retired into private life; and, although cordially 
and zealously co-operating with the former patriot in his 
important measures of reform, the pious priest had de- 
voted his time and attention principally toward produ- 
cing a complete edition of the canonical Scriptures. The 
public reading of the Scriptures was required by the law 
to be made every seventh year, but during the long 
period of the captivity this excellent practice, with many 
others, had fallen into neglect, till revived on this occa- 
sion; and it indicates a greatly improved tone of relig- 
ious feeling, that there was a strong and general desire 
among the returned exiles in Jerusalem to hear the word 
of God read tothem, 4. Ezra... stood upona pulpit 
of wood—Not made in the form known to us, but only 
a raised scaffold or platform, broad enough to allow 
fourteen persons to stand with ease upon it. Ezra’s 
duty was very laborious, as he continued reading aloud 
from morning until midday, but his labour was lightened 
by the aid of the other priests present. Their presence 
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was of use partly to show their cordial aeToone BURA 
Ezra’s declaration of Divine truth; and partly to ¢ 
their share with him jin the important duty of publicly 
reading and expounding the Scripture, 5. when he 
opened it, all the people stood up—This attitude they 
assumed either from respect to God’s word, or, rather, 
because the reading was prefaced by a solemn prayer, 
which was concluded by a general expression of amen, 
amen, 7,8. caused the people to understand the law... 
gave the sense—Comimentators are divided in opinion as 
to the import of this statement, some thinking that Ezra 
read the law in pure Hebrew, while the Levites, who 
assisted him, translated it sentence by sentence into 
Chaldee, the vernacular dialect which the exiles spoke 
in Babylon; while others maintain that the duty of these 
Levites consisted in explaining to the people, many of 
whom had become very ignorant, what Ezra had read, 

9-15, THE PEOPLE COMFORTED, 9. This day is holy 
unto the Lord , ., mourn not, nor weep—A deep sense 
of their national sins, impressively brought to their re- 
membrance by the reading of the law and its denuncia- 
tions, affected the hearts of the people with penitential 
sorrow; but notwithstanding the painful remembrances 
of their national sins which the reading of the law 
awakened, the people were exhorted to cherish the feel- 
ings of joy and thankfulness associated with a sacred 
festival (see on Leviticus 23, 23-25),and by sending por- 
tions of it to their poorer brethren (Deuteronomy 16. 1, 
14; Esther 9, 19), enable them to participate in the public 
rejoicings. 

16-18, THEY KEEP THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES, 16. 
the people went forth, and brought... and made 
themselves booths, &c.—(see on Leviticus 23, 34-44; 
Deuteronomy 16, 13-17), 17. since the days of Joshua 
... had not the children of Israel done so—This 
national feast had not been neglected for so protracted a 
period; for, besides that it is impossible that such a 
flagrant disregard of the law could have been tolerated 
by Samuel, David, and other pious rulers, its observance 
is sufficiently indicated (1 Kings 8, 2, 65; 2 Chronicles 7. 9) 
and expressly recorded (Ezra 3,4). But the meaning is, 
that the popular feelings had never been raised to such a 
height of enthusiastic joy since the time of their entrance 
into Canaan, as now on their return after a long and 
painful captivity. 18, Also day by day ... he read in 
the book of the law of God—This was more than was 
enjoined (Deuteronomy 381. 10-12), and arose from the 
exuberant zeal of the time, on the eighth day was a 
solemn assembly—This was the last and great day of the 
feast (Numbers 30, 35), In later times, other ceremonies 
which increased the rejoicing were added (John 7, 87), 


CHAPTER IX, 


Ver. 1-3. A SOLEMN FAsT, AND REPENTANCE OF THE 
PEOPLE, 1. Now in the twenty and fourth day of this 
month—i, e., on the second day after the close of the 
feast of tabernacles, which commenced on the fourteenth 
and terminated on the twenty-second (Leviticus 23), The 
day immediately after that feast, the twenty-third, had 
been occupied in separating the delinquents from their 
unlawful wives, as well, perhaps, as in taking steps for 
keeping aloof in future from unnecessary intercourse 
with the heathen around them. For although this 
necessary measure of reformation had been begun for 
merly by Ezra (Ezra 10.), and satisfactorily accomplished 
at that time, so far as he had information of the existing 
abuses, or possessed the power of correcting them, yet it 
appears that this reformatory work of Ezra had been 
only partial and imperfect; many cases of delinquency 
had escaped, or new defaulters had appeared who had 
contracted those forbidden alliances; and there was an 
urgent necessity for Nehemiah again to take vigorous. 
measures for the removal of a social evil which threatened 
the most disastrous consequences to the character and 
prosperity of the chosen people, A solemn fast was now 
observed for the expression of those penitential and sor- 
rowful feelings which the reading of the law had pro- 





The Confession of the Levites. 


duced, but which had been suppressed during the cele- 
bration of the feast; and the sincerity of their repentance 
was evinced by the decisive steps taken for the correction 
of existing abuses in the matter of marriage. 2. confessed 
their sins, and the iniquities of their fathers—Not 
only did they read in their recent sufferings a punish- 
ment of the national apostasy and guilt, but they had 
made themselves partakers of their fathers’ sins by fol- 
lowing the same evil ways. 3. they... read in the 
book of the law—Their extraordinary zeal led them to 
continue this as before, one fourth part of the day— 
i. e., for three hours, twelve hours being the acknow- 
ledged length of the Jewish day (John 11, 9), so that this 
solemn diet of worship, which probably commenced at 
the morning sacrifice, was continued for six hours, i. e., 
till the time of the evening sacrifice. The worship which 
they gave to the Lord their God, at this season of solemn 
national humiliation, consisted in acknowledging and 
adoring His great mercy in the forgiveness of their great 
and multiplied offences, in delivering them from the 
merited judgments which they had already experienced 
or which they had reason to apprehend, in continuing 
amongst them the light and blessings of His word and 
worship, and in supplicating the extension of his grace 
and protection. 

438, Tur LEVITES CONFESS .GOD’s MANIFOLD GooD- 
NESS, AND THEIR OWN WICKEDNESS, 4. Then stood up 
upon the stairs—The scaffolds or pulpits, whence the 
Levites usually addressed the people. There were proba- 
bly several placed at convenient distances, to prevent 
confusion, and the voice of one drowning those of the 
others, cried with a loud voice unto the Lord—Such 
an exertion, of course, was indispensably necessary, in 
order that the speakers might be heard by a vast multi- 
tude congregated in the open air. But these speakers 
were then engaged in expressing their deep sense of sin, 
as well as fervently imploring the forgiving mercy of God, 
and ‘‘erying with a loud voice” was a natural accompa- 
niment of this extraordinary prayer-meeting, as violent 
gestures and vehement tones are always the way in which 
the Jews, and other people in the East, have been accus- 
tomed to give utterance to deep and earnest feelings. 5. 
then the Levites. .. said, Stand up and bless the Lord 
your God—If this prayer was uttered by all these Levites 
in common, it must have been prepared and adopted be- 
forehand, perhaps, by Ezra; but it may only embody the 
substance of the confession and thanksgiving. 6. Thou, 
even thou, art Lord alone, &c.—In this solemn and im- 
pressive prayer, in which they made public confession of 
their sins, and deprecated the judgments due to the trans- 
gressions of their fathers, they begin with a profound 
adoration of God, whose supreme majesty and omnipo- 
tence is acknowledged in the creation, preservation, and 
government of all, and then they proceed to enumerate 
his mercies and distinguished favours to them as a nation, 
from the period of the call of their great ancestor, and the 
gracious promise intimated to him in the divinely-be- 
stowed name of Abraham, a promise which implied that 
he was to be the Father of the faithful, the ancestor of 
the Messiah, and the honoured individual in whose seed 
all the families of the earth should be blessed. Tracing in 
fall and minute detail the signal instances of Divine in- 
terposition for their deliverance and their interest—in 
their deliverance from Egyptian bondage—their miracu- 
lous passage through the Red Sea—the promulgation of 
His law—the forpearance and long-suffering shown them 
amid their frequent rebellions—the signal triumphs given 
them over their enemies—their happy settlement in the 
promised land—and all the extraordinary blessings, both 
in the form of temporal prosperity and of religious priv- 
llege, with which his paternal goodness had favoured 
them above all other people; they charge themselves with 
making a miserable requital—confess their numerous and 
determined acts of disobedience—read, in the loss of their 
national independence and their long captivity, the se- 
vere punishment of their sins—acknowledge that, in all 
heavy and continued judgments upon thei: mation, God 
had done right, but they had done wickedly, and in 
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throwing themselves on His mercy, express their purpose 
of entering intoa national covenant, by which they pledge 
themselves to dutiful obedience in future. 22. Moreover, 
thou gavest them kingdoms and nations—i. e., put 
them in possession of a rich country, of an extensive ter- 
ritory, which had been once occupied by a variety of 
princes and people. and didst divide them into corners 
—i.e., into tribes. The propriety of the expression arose 
from the various districts touching at points or angles on 
each other, the land of Sihon, and the land of the 
king of Heshbon—Heshbon being the capital city, the 
passage should run thus: the land of Sihon or the land 
of the king of Heshbon. 32. Now therefore, our God 
... who keepest covenant and mercy—God’s fidelity to 
His covenant is prominently acknowledged, and well it 
might, for their whole national history bore testimony to 
it. Butas this could afford them little ground of comfort 
or of hope while they were so painfully conscious of hay- 
ing violated it, they were driven to seek refuge in the 
riches of Divine grace; and hence the peculiar style of 
invocation here adopted: “Now therefore, our God, the 
great, the mighty, and the terrible God, who keepest cove- 
nant and mercy.’ 36. Behold, we are servants this day 
—Notwithstanding their happy restoration to their native 
land, they were still tributaries of a foreign prince whose 
officers ruled them, and were not, like their fathers, free 
tenants of the land which God gave them, 37. it yieldeth 
much increase unto the kings whom thou hast set 
over us because of our sins—Our agricultural labours 
have been resumed in the land—we plough, and sow, and 
till, and thou blessest the work of our hands with a plen- 
tiful return ; but this increase is not for ourselves, as once 
it was, but for our foreign masters, to whom we have to 
pay large and oppressive tribute. they have dominion 
over our bodies—Their persons were liable to be pressed, 
at the mandate of their Assyrian conqueror, into the ser- 
vice of his empire, either in war or in public works. And 
our beasts are taken to do their pleasure. 38. we makea 
sure covenant, and write—i. e., subscribe or sign it. 
This written document would exercise a wholesome influ- 
ence in restraining their backslidings or in animating 
them to duty, by being a witness against them ifin future 
they were unfaithful to their engagements, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-27. THE NAMES OF THOSE WHO SEALED THE Coy- 
ENANT. 1. Nehemiah, the tirshatha— His name was 
placed first in the roll on account of his high official rank, 
as deputy of the Persian monarch, All classes were in- 
cluded in the subscription list; but the people were rep- 
resented by their elders (v. 14), as if would have been im- 
possible for every one in the country to have been ad- 
mitted to the sealing. 

28. THE REST OF THE PEOPLE BOUND THEMSELVES TO 
OBSERVE It. Those who were not present at the sealing 
ratified the covenant by giving their assent, either in 
words or by lifting up their hands,and bound themselves, 
by asolemn oath, to walk in God's law, imprecating a 
curse upon themselves in the event of their violating it. 

29-39. POINTS OF THE COVENANT, 29. to observe and 
do all the commandments, &c.—This national covenant, 
besides containing a solemn pledge ef obedience to the 
Divine law generally, specified their engagement to some 
particular duties, which the character and exigency of the 
times stamped with great urgency and importance, and 
which may be summed up under the following heads: 
that they abstain from contracting matrimonial alliances 
with the heathen; that they would rigidly observe the 
sabbath ; that they would let the land enjoy rest and re- 
mit debts every seventh year; that they would contribute 
to the maintenance of the temple ses vice, the necessary 
expenses of which had formerly been defrayed out of the 
treasury of the temple (1 Chronicles 26, 20), and when it 
was drained, given out from the king’s privy purse 
(2 Chronicles 31, 3); and that they would make an orderly 
payment of the priests’ dues. A minute and particular 
enumeration of the first-fruits was made, that all might 
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be made fully aware of their obligations, and that none 
might excuse themselves on pretext of ignorance from 
withholding taxes which the poverty of many, and the 
irreligion of others, had made them exceedingly prone to 
evade. 32. the third part of a shekel for the service of 
the house of our God—The law required every individual 
above twenty years of age to pay half a shekel to the sanc- 
tuary. But in consequence of the general poverty of the 
people, occasioned by war and captivity, this tribute was 
reduced toa third part ofashekel. 34. wecast the lots... 
for the wood offering—The carrying of the wood had for- 
merly been the work of the Nethinims. But few of them 
having returned, the duty was assigned as stated in the 
text. The practice afterwards rose into great importance, 
and Josephus speaks [WARS, 2, 17, sect. 6] of the Xylo- 
phoria, or certain stated and solemn times at which the 
people brought up wood to the temple. 38. The priest 
the son of Aaron shall be with the Levites, when the 
Levites take tithes—This was a prudential arrangement. 
The presence of a dignified priest would ensure the peace- 
ful delivery of the tithes; at least his superintendence and 
influence would tend to prevent the commission of any 
wrong in the transaction, by the people deceiving the Le- 
vites, or the Levites defrauding the priests. the tithe of 
the tithes—i.e., the Levites, having received a tenth of 
allland produce, were required to give a tenth of this to 
the priests. The Levites were charged with the additional 
obligation to carry the tithes when received, and deposit 
them in the temple stores, for the use of the priests. 39. 
we will not forsake the house of our God—This solemn 
pledge was repeated at the close of the covenant as an ex- 
pression of the intense zeal by which the people at this 
time were animated for the glory and the worship of God. 
Under the pungent feelings of sorrow and repentance for 
their national sins, of which apostasy from the service of 
the true God was the chief, and under the yet fresh and 
painful remembrance of their protracted captivity, they 
vowed, and, feeling the impulse of ardent devotion as well 
as of gratitude for their restoration, flattered themselves 
they would never forget their vow, to be the Lord’s, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1,2. THE RULERS, VOLUNTARY MEN, AND EVERY 
TENTH MAN CHOSEN BY LOT, DWELL AT JERUSALEM, 1. 
the rulers... dwelt at Jerusalem—That city being the 
metropolis of the country, it was rightand proper that the 
seat of government should be there. But the exigency of 
the times required that special measures should be taken 
to insure the residence of an adequate population for the 
custody of the buildings and the defence of the city. From 
the annoyances of restless and malignant enemies, whe 
tried every means to demolish the rising fortifications, 
there was some danger attending a settlement in Jeru- 
salem, and hence the greater part of the returned exiles, 
in order to earn as well as secure the rewards of their 
duty, preferred to remain in the country or the provincial 
towns. To remedy this state of things, it was resolved tc 
select every tenth man of the tribes of Judah and Benja- 
min by lot, to become a permanent inhabitant of the cap- 
ital. The necessity of such an expedient commended it 
to the general approval. It was the more readily sub- 
mitted to, that the lot was resorted to on all the most crit- 
ical conjunctures of the Jewish history, and regarded by 
the people as a Divine decision (Proverbs 18, 18). This 
awakened strongly the national spirit; and patriotic vol- 
unteers came readily forward to meet the wishes of the 
authorities, a service which, implying great self-denial as 
well as courage, was reckoned in the circumstances of so 
much importance as entitled them to the public grati- 
tude. No wonder that the conduct of these volunteers 
drew forth the tribute of public admiration; for they sac- 
rificed their personal safety and comfort for the interests 
of the community; Jerusalem being at that time a place 
against which the enemies of the Jews were directing a 
thousand plots; and, therefore, residence in it at such a 
juncture was attended with expense and various annoy- 
ances from which a country life was entirely free, 
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3-36. THEIRNAMES, 3. the chief of the province—, ¢., 
Judea, Nehemiah speaks of it, as it then was,a small ap- 
pendix of the Persian empire. in the cities of Judah 
dwelt every one in his possession in their cities—The 
returned exiles, who had come from Babylon, repaired 
generally, and by a natural impulse, to the lands and 
cities throughout the country which had been anciently 
assigned them, Israel—This general name, which desig- 
nated the descendants of Jacob before the unhappy di- 
vision of the two kingdoms under Rehoboam, was re- 
stored after the captivity, the Israelites being then united 
with the Jews, and all traces of their former separation 
being obliterated. Although the majority of the returned 
exiles belonged to the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, they 
are here called Israel; because a large number out of all 
the tribes were now intermingled, and these were princi- 
pally the occupiers of the rural villages, while none but 
those of Judah and Benjamin resided in Jerusalem, the 
Levites—these took possession of the cities allotted to 
them, according as they had opportunity, the Nethin- 
imms—a certain order of men, either Gibeonites or persons 
joined with them, who were deyoted to the service of 
God, 4 at Jerusalem dwelt certain of the children 
of Judah—The discrepancy that isapparent between this 
and the list formerly given in 1 Chronicles 9, 1-9, arose not 
only from the Jewish’and Oriental practice of changing 
or modifying the names of persons from a change of cir- 
cumstances, but from the alterations that must have been 
produced in the course of time; the catalogue in Chroni- 
cles containing those who came with the first detachment 
of returned exiles, while the list in this passage probably 
included also those who returned with Ezra and Nehe- 
miah; or it was most probably made out afterwards, when 
several had died, or some, who had been inserted as going 
on the journey, remained, and others came in their stead. 
9. overseer -i,e., captain or chief, 11. the ruler of 
the house of God—Assistant of the high priest (Numbers 
3. 382; 1 Chronicles 9, 11; 2 Chronicles 19.11), 16. the over= 
sight of the outward business of the house of God—i, ¢,, 
those things which were done outside, or in the country, 
such as the collecting of the provisions (1 Chronicles 26, 29). 
17. the principal to begin the thanksgiving in prayer 
—i. e., the leader of the choir which chaunted the publie 
praise at the time of the morning and evening sacrifice, 
That service was always accompanied by some appropri- 
ate psalm, the sacred music being selected and guided 
by the person named, 22. thesons of Asaph, the singers 
were over the business of the house of God—They were 
selected to take charge of providing those things which 
were required for the interior of the temple and its ser- 
vice, whilst to others was committed the care of the “out- 
ward business of the house of God ”’ (v. 16). This duty was 
very properly assigned to the sons of Asaph; for, though 
they were Leyites, they did not repair in rotation to Jeru- 
salem, as the other ministers of religion. Being perma- 
nent residents, and employed in duties which were com- 
paratively light and easy, they were very competent to 
undertake this charge. 23. it was the king’s com- 
mandment—It was the will of the Persian monarch in 
issuing his edict that the temple service should be re- 
vived in allits religious fulness and solemnity; and as 
this special provision for the singers is said to have been 
by the king’s commandment, the order was probably 
given at the request or suggestion of Ezra or Nehemiah, 
24. Pethahiah ... was at the king’s hand in all mat- 
ters concerning the people—This persqn was entrusted 
with judicial power, either for the interest, or by the ap- 
pointment, of the Persian monarch, and his duty con- 
sisted either in adjusting cases of civil dispute, or in regu- 
lating fiscal concerns. 25. some of the children of 
Judah dwelt at Kirjath-arba—The whole region in 
which the villages here mentioned were situated had 
been completely devastated by the Chaldean invasion; 
and, therefore, itmust. be assumed, that these villages had 
been rebuilt before “the children dwelt in them.” 36. 
And of the Levites were divisions in Judah; and in 
Benjamin—rather, there were divisions for the Leyites, 
i,e., those who were not residert in Jerusalem were dis- 





Succession of the High Priests. 
Ce 

tributed in settlements throughout the provinces of Ju- 
dah and Benjamin. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver, 1-9. PRIESTS AND LEVITES WHO CAME UP WITH 
ZERUBBABEL. 1. these are the priests—According to v.7 
“the chief of the priests,’ the heads of the twenty-four 
courses into which the priesthood were divided (1 Chron- 
icles 24. 1-20), Only four of the courses returned from the 
taptivity (ch. 7. 39-42; Ezra 2. 36-39), But these were di- 
vided by Zerubbabel, or Jeshua, into the original number 
of twenty-four. Twenty-two only are enumerated here, 
and no more than twenty in v, 12-21. The discrepancy is 
owing to the extremely probable circumstance that two 
of the twenty-four courses had become extinct in Baby- 
lon; for none belonging to them are reported as having 
returned (v. 2-5), viz., Hattush and Maadiah may be 
omitted in the account of those persons’ families (v. 12), 
for these had no sons, Shealtiel—or Salathiel. Ezra— 
This was a different person from the pious and patriotic 
leader. If he were the same person, he must now have 
reached a very patriarchal age—and this longevity was 
doubtless owing to his eminent piety and temperance, 
which are greatly conducive to the prolongation of life, 
but, above all, to the special blessing of God, who had pre- 
ferved and strengthened him for the accomplishment of 
the important work he was called to undertake in that 
critical period of the Church’s history, 4. Abijah—One 
of the ancestors of John the Baptist (Luke 1.5), 9. their 
brethren were over against them in the watches—i. c., 
according to some, their stations—the places where they 
stood when officiating—‘‘ ward over against ward” (v, 24); 
or, according to others, in alternate watches, in course of 
rotation, 

10-47, SUCCESSION OF THE HIGH PRIESTS, 10. Jeshua 
begat Joiakim, &c.—This enumeration was of great im- 
portance, not only as establishing theirindividual purity 
of descent, but because the chronology of the Jews was 
henceforth to be reckoned not as formerly by the reigns 
of their kings, but by the successions of their high priests. 
11, Jaddua—It is an opinion entertained by many com- 
mentators that this person was the high priest whose 
dignified appearance, solemn manner, and splendid cos- 
tume overawed and interested so strongly the proud 
mind of Alexander the Great; and if he were not this 
_ person, as some object that this Jaddua was not in office 
till a considerable period after the death of Nehemiah, it 
might probably be his father, called by the same name. 
12. in the days of Joiakim were priests, the chief of 
the fathers—i.ec.,as there had been priests in the days 
of Jeshua, so in the time-of Joiakim, the son and sue- 
eessor of Jeshua, the sons of those persons filled the 
priestly office in room of their fathers, some of whom 
were still alive, thongh many were dead. 23. The sons 
of Levi... were written in the book of the Chroni- 
cles—i. e., the public registers in which the genealogies 
were kept with great regularity and exactness. 27-43. 
at the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem—This cere- 
mony of consecrating the wall and gates of the city was 
an act of piety on the part of Nehemiah, not merely to 
thank God in a general way for having been enabled to 
bring the building to a happy completion, but on the 
special ground of that city being the place which He had 
chosen, and its containing the temple which was hal- 
lowed by the manifestation of His presence, and anew 
set apart to His service. It was on these accounts that 
Jerusalem was called “the holy city,’’ and by this public 
and solemn act of religious observance, after a long 
period of neglect and desecration, it was, as it were, re- 
stored to its rightful proprietor. The dedication con- 
sisted in a solemn ceremonial, in which the leading 
authorities, accompanied by the Levitical singers, sum- 
moned from all parts of the country, and by a vast con- 
course of people, marched in imposing procession round 
the city walls, and, pausing at intervals to engage in 
united praises, prayer, and sacrifices, supplicated the 
continued presence, favour, and blessing on ‘the holy 
city.” “The assembly convened near Jaffa Gate,where the 


NEHEMIAH XII, XITIT. 


Israel Separated from the Strangers. 


procession commences. Then (v. 31)I brought up the princes 
of Judah upon the wall (near the Valley Gate), and ap-' 
pointed two great companies of them that gave thanks, 
whereof one went on the right hand upon the wall to- 
wards the dung-gate (through Bethzo). And after them 
went Hoshaiah, and half of the princes of Judah. And 
(v. 37) at the fountain-gate, which was over against them, 
they (descending by the Tower of Siloam on the interior, and 
then reascending) went up by the stairs of the city of 
David, at the going up of the wall, above the house of 
David, even unto the water-gate eastward (by the stair- 
case of the rampart, having descended to dedicate the fountain 
structures). And the other company of them that gave 
thanks went over against them (both parties having started 
Srom the junction of the first and second walls), and I after 
them, and the half of the people upon the wall, from be- 
yond the tower of the furnaces even unto the broad wall 
(beyond the corner-gate). And from above the gate of 
Ephraim, and above the old gate (and the gate of Benja- 
min), and above the fish-gate, and the tower of Hananeel, 
and the tower of Meah, even unto the sheep-gate; and 
they stood stillin the prison-gate (or high gate, at the east 
end of the bridge). So stood the two companies of them 
that gave thanks in the house of God, and I, and half of 
the rulers with me (having thus performed the circuit of the 
investing walls), and arrived in the courts of the temple.” 
[BARCLAY’S CITY OF THE GREAT KING.] 43. the joy of 
Jerusalem was heard even afar off—The events of the 
day, viewed in connection with the now repaired and 
beautified state of the city, raised the popular feeling to 
the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and the fame of their re- 
joicings was spread far and near, 44. portions of the 
law —i. e., prescribed by the law. for Judah rejoiced for 
the priests and ... Levites that waited—The cause of 
this general satisfaction was either the full restoration 
of the temple service, and the reorganized provision for 
the permanent support of the ministry, or it was the 
pious character and eminent gifts of the guardians of re- 
ligion. 45. the singers and the porters kept, , the 
ward of the purification—i, e., took care that no unclean 
person was allowed to enter within the precincts of the 
sacred building. This was the official duty of the porters 
(2 Chronicles 23. 19), with whom, owing to the pressure of 
circumstances, it was deemed expedient that the singers 
should be associated as assistants. 4%. all Isracl ... 
sanctified holy things unto the Levites, &c.—The peo- 
ple, selecting the tithes and first-fruits, devoted them to 
the use of the Levites, to whom they belonged by appoint- 
ment of the law. The Levites acted in the same way with 
the tithes due from them to the priests. Thus all classes 
of the people displayed a conscientious fidelity in paying 
the dues to the temple and the servants of God who were 
appointed to minister in it, 


CHAPTER. XIII. 


Ver. 1-9, Upon THE READING OF THE LAW SEPARA- 
TION IS MADE FROM THE MIXED MULTITUDE. 1. On” 
that day—This was not immediately consequent on the 
dedication of the city wall and gates, but after Nehe- 
miah’s return from the Persian court to Jerusalem, his 
absence having extended over a considerable period. 
The transaction here described probably took place on 
one of the periodical occasions for the public readings of 
the law, when the people’s attention was particularly 
directed to some violations of it which called for imme- 
diate correction. There is another instance afforded, in 
addition to those which have already fallen under our 
notice, of the great advantages resulting from the public 
and periodical reading of the Divinelaw. It wasan estab- 
lished provision for the religious instruction of the people, 
for diffusing a knowledge and a reverence for the sacred 
volume, as well as for removing those errors and corrup- 
tions which might, in the course of time, have crept in. 
the Ammonite and the Moabite should not come into 
the congregation of God for ever—i. e., not be incorpo- 
rated into the Israelitish kingdom, nor united in marriage 
relations with that people (Deuteronomy 23,3, 4). This ap- 
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peal to the authority of the Divine law led to adissolution 
ofall heathen alliances (ch. 9.2; Ezra 10.3). 4. before this 
—The practice of these mixed marriages, in open neglect 
or yiolation of the law, had become so common, that even 

the pontifical house, which ought to have set a better ex- 
* ample, was polluted by such an impure mixture. Elias- 
hib the priest . . . was allied unto Tobiah—This person 
was the high priest (v. 28; also ch. 3. 1), who, by virtue of 
his dignified office, had the superintendence and control 
of the apartments attached to the temple. The laxity 
of his principles, as well as of his practice, is sufficiently 
apparent from his contracting a family connection with 
so notorious an enemy of Israel as Tobiah, But his obse- 
quious attentions had carried him much farther, for to 
accommodate so important a person as Tobiah on his 
occasional visits to Jerusalem, Eliashib had provided 
him asplendid apartment in the temple. The introduc- 
tion of so gross an impropriety can be accounted for in no 
other way than by supposing that in the absence of the 
priests, and the cessation of the services, the temple was 
regarded as a common public building, which might, in 
the circumstances, be appropriated as a palatial resi- 
dence. 6. Butin all this time was not I at Jerusalem 
—Eliashib—concluding that, as Nehemiah had departed 
from Jerusalem, and, on the expiry of his allotted term 
of absence, had resigned his government, he had gone 
not to return—began to use great liberties, and, there 
being none left whose authority or frown he dreaded, 
allowed himself to do things most unworthy of his sacred 
office, and which, though in unison with his own irrelig- 
ious character, he would not have dared to attempt 
during the residence of the pious governor. Nehemiah 
resided twelve years as governor of Jerusalem, and hay- 
- ing sueceeded in repairing and refortifying the city, he at 
the end of that period returned to his duties in Shushan. 
How long he remained there is not expressly said, but 
“after certain days,’’ which is a Scripture phraseology for 
- year or a number of years, he obtained leave to resume 
the government of Jerusalem, and, to his deep mortifica- 
tion and regret, found matters in the neglected and dis- 
orderly state here described. Such gross irregularities as 
were practised, such extraordinary corruptions as had 
crept in, evidently imply the lapse of a considerable 
time. Besides, they exhibit the character of Eliashib, the 
high priest, in a most unfavourable light; for while he 
ought, by his office, to have preserved the inviolable 
sanctity of the temple and its furniture, his influence had 
been directly exercised for evil; especially he had given 
permission and countenance to a most indecent outrage— 
the appropriation of the best apartments in the sacred 
building to a heathen governor, one of the worst and 
most determined enemies of the people and the worship 
of God. The very first reform Nehemiah on his second 
visit resolved upon, was the stopping of this gross profa- 
nation, and the chamber which had been polluted by the 
residence of the idolatrous Ammonite was, after under- 
going the process of ritual purification (Numbers 15. 9), 
_ Testored to its proper use—a store-house for the sacred 
vessels, 


10-14. NEHEMIAH REFORMS THE OFFICERS IN THE 
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HovskE oF Gop. 10. And I perceived that the portions 
of the Levites had not been given them—The people, 
disgusted with the malversations of Eliashib, or the lax 
and irregular performance of the sacred rites, withheld 
the tithes, so that the ministers of religion were com-_ 
pelled for their livelihood to withdraw to their patrimo- 
nial possessions in the country; the temple services had 
ceased; all religious duties fallen into neglect; and the 
money put into the sacred treasury squandered in the 
entertainment of an Ammonite heathen, an open and 
contemptuous enemy of God and his people. The return 
of the governor put an end to these disgraceful and pro- 
fane proceedings. He administered a sharp rebuke to 
those priests to whom the management of the temple 
and its services was committed, for the total neglect of 
their duties, and the violation of the solemn promises 
which they had made to him at his departure. He up- 
braided them with the serious charge of having not only 
withheld from men their dues, but of having robbed God, 
by neglecting the care of his house and service. And 
thus having roused them to a sense of duty, and incited 
them to testify their godly sorrow for their criminal 
negligence by renewed devotedness to their sacred work, 
Nehemiah restored the temple services, by recalling the 
dispersed Levites to the regular discharge of their duties, 
while the people at large, perceiving that their contribu- 
tions would be no longer perverted to improper uses, 
willingly brought in their tithes as formerly. Men of in- 
tegrity and good report were appointed to act as trustees 
of the sacred treasures, and: thus order, regularity and 
active service were re-established in the temple, 

15-31, THE VIOLATION OF THE SABBATH. 15. In those 
days saw I in Judah some treading wine-presses on 
the Sabbath—The cessation of the temple services was 
necessarily followed by a public profanation of the Sab- 
bath, and this had gone so far that labour was carried on 
in the fields, and fish brought to the markets on the sacred 
day. Nehemiah took the decisive step of ordering the city 
gates to be shut, and not to be opened, till the Sabbath 
was past; and in order to ensure the faithful execution 
of this order, he stationed some of his own servants as 
guards, to prevent the introduction of any commodities 
on that day. On the merchants and various dealers find- 
ing admission denied them, they set up booths outside 
the walls, in hopes of still driving a traffic with the 
peasantry, but the governor threatened, if they continued, 
to adopt violent measures for their removal. For this 
purpose a body of Levites were stationed as sentinels at 
the gate, with discretionary powers to protect the sancti- 
fication of the Sabbath. 24, could not speak im the 
Jews’ language, but according to the language of 
each people—A mongrel dialect imbibed from their 
mothers, together with foreign principles and habits. 25. 
cursed them—i, e., pronounced on them an anathema 
which entailed excommunication. smote ,'., and 
plucked off their hair—To cut off the hair of offenders — 
seems to be a punishment rather disgraceful than severe; 
yet it is supposed that pain was added to disgrace, and 
that they tore off the hair with violence, as if they were 
plucking a bird alive. 





THE 


BOOK OF ESTHER. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-22. AHASUERUS MAKES ROYALFRASTS. 1, Aha= 
suerus—It is now generally agreed amongst learned 
men that the Ahasuerus mentioned in this episode is the 
Xerxes who figures in Grecian history. 3. madea feast 
unto all his princes and his servants—Banquets on so 
grand a scale, and extending over so great a period, haye 
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not been unfrequently provided by the luxurious mon- 
archs of Eastern countries, both in ancient and modern 
times, The early portion of this festive season, however, 
seems to have been dedicated to amusement, particularly 
an exhibition of the magnificence and treasures of the 
court, and it was closed by a special feast of seven days’ con- 
tinuance, given within the gardens of the royal palace. The 
ancient palace of Susa has been recently disinterred from 


. 


Vashti. Refuses to attend the Feast, 


incumbent mass of earth and ruins, andin that palace, 


_ which is, beyond all doubt, the actual edifice referred to 


in this passage, there is a great hall of marble pillars, 
“The position of the great colonnade corresponds with the 
account here given. It standson an elevation in the cen- 
tre of the mound, the remainder of which we may well 
imagine to have been occupied, after the Persian fashion, 
with a garden and fountains. Thus the colonnade would 
represent the ‘court of the garden of the king’s palace’ 
with its ‘pillarsof marble,’ I am even inclined to believe 
the expression, ‘Shushan the palace,’ applies especially 
to this portion of the existing ruins, in contradistinction 
to the citadel and the city of Shushan.” [Lorrus’ CHAL- 
DXA AND SUSIANA.] 6. Where were white, green, and 
blue hangings, &c.—The fashion, in the houses of the 
great, on festive occasions, was to decorate the chambers 


’ from the middle of the wall downward with damask or 


velvet hangings of variegated colours suspended on hooks, 
or taken down at pleasure. the beds were of gold and 
silver—i, e., the couches on which, according to Oriental 
fashion, the guests reclined, and which were either formed 
entirely of gold and silver, or inlaid with ornaments of 
those costly metals, stood on an elevated floor of parti- 
coloured marble. 7%. they gave them drink in vessels 
of gold—There is reason to believe from this account, as 
well as from ch. 5.6; 7.2, 7, 8, where the drinking of wine 
occupies by far the most prominent place in the descrip- 
tion, that this was a banquet rather than a feast, 9. Also 
Washti the queen made a feast for the women—The 
celebration was double; for, as according to the Oriental 
fashion, the sexes do not intermingle in society, the court 
ladies were entertained in a separate apartment by the 
queen. 10-12. On the seventh day, when the heart of 
the king was merry with wine—As the feast-days ad- 
vanced, the drinking was more freely indulged in, so that 
the close was usually marked by great excesses of revelry. 
he commanded . . , the seven chamberlains— these 
were the eunuchs who had-charge of the royal harem, 
The refusal of Vashti to obey an order which required her 
to make an indecent exposure of herself before a com- 
pany of drunken revellers, was becoming both the mod- 
esty of her sex and her rank as queen; for, according to 
Persian customs, the queen, even more than the wives of 
other men, was secluded from the public gaze; and had 
not the king’s blood been heated with wine, or his reason 
overpowered by force of offended pride, he would have 
perceived that his own honour, as well as hers, was con- 
sulted by her dignified conduct, 13. Then the king said 
to the wise men—These were probably the magi, without 
whose advice as to the proper time of doing a thing the 
Persian kings never did take any step whatever; and the 
persons named in the following verse were the “seven 
counsellors” (cf. Ezra 7.14) who formed the state ministry. 
The combined wisdom of all, it seems, was enlisted to 
consult with the king what course should be taken after 
so unprecedented an occurrence as Vashti’s disobedience 
of the royal summons. It is scarcely possible for us to 
imagine the astonishment produced by such a refusal in 
a country and a court where the will of the sovereign was 
absolute. The assembled grandees were petrified with 
horror at the daring affront; alarm for the consequences 
that might ensue to each of them in his own household 
next seized on their minds, and the sounds of bacchana- 
lian revelry were hushed into deep and anxious consulta- 
tion what punishment to inflict on the refractory queen, 
But a purpose was to be served by the flattery of the king 
and the enslavement of all women, The counsellors were 
too intoxicated or obsequious to oppose the courtly advice 
of Memucan. It was unanimously resolved, with a wise 
regard to the public interests of the nation, that the pun- 
ishment of Vashti could be nothing short of degradation 
from her royal dignity. The doom was accordingly pro- 
nounced and made known in all parts of the empire. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-20. EstHER CHOSENTO BEQUEEN. 1. After these 
things, when the wrath of King Ahasuerus was ap- 
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Esther Chosen to be Queen. 


peased—On recovering from the violent excitement of his 
revelry and rage, the king was pierced with poignant re- 
gret for the unmerited treatment he had given to his beau- 
tiful and dignified queen. But, according to the law, 
which made the word of a Persian king irrevocable, she 
could not berestored, His counsellors, for their own sake, 
were solicitous to remove his disquietude, and hastened 
to recommend the adoption of all suitable means for grati- 
fying their royal master with another consort of equal or 
superior attractions to those of his diyorced queen. In 
the despotic countries of the East the custom obtains that 
when an order is sent to a family for a young damsel to 
repair to the royal palace, the parents, however unwilling, 
dare not refuse the honour for their daughter; and al- 
though they know that when she is once in the royal 
harem, they will never see her again, they are obliged to 
yield a silent and passive compliance. On the occasion 
referred to, a general search was commanded to be made 
for the greatest beauties throughout the empire, in the 
hope that, from their ranks, the disconsolate monarch 
might select one for the honour of succeeding tothe royal 
honours of Vashti. The damsels, on arrival at the palace, 
were placed under the custody of ‘‘ Hege, the king’s cham- 
berlain, keeper of the women,’’ i. e., the chief eunuch, usu- 
ally a repulsive old man, on whom the court ladies are 
very dependent, and whose fayour they are always desi- 
rous to secure. 5. Now in Shushan the palace there 
Was a certain Jew—Mordecai held some office about the 
court. But his “sitting at the king’s gate” (v. 21) does not 
necessarily imply that he was in the humble condition of 
a porter; for, according to an institute of Cyrus, all state 
officers were required to wait in the outer courts till they 
were summoned into the presence-chamber, He might, 
therefore, have been a person of some official dignity. 
This man had an orphan niece, born during the exile, 
under his care, who being distinguished by great personal 
beauty, was one of the young damsels taken into the 
royal harem on this occasion, and had had the good for- 
tune at once to gain the good-will of the chief eunuch, 
Her sweet and amiable appearance made her a favourite 
with all who looked upon her (v. 15, last clause). Her He- 
brew name (v. 7) was Hadassah, i. e., myrtle, which, on her 
introduction into the royal harem, was changed for Es- 
ther, i.e., the star Venus, indicating beauty and good for- 
tune. [GESENIUS.] ll. Mordecai walked every day 
before the court of the women’s house—The harem is 
an inviolable sanctuary, and what is transacted within 
its walls is as much a secret to those without as if they 
were thousands of milesaway. But hints were given him 
through the eunuchs, 12. Now when every maid’s turn 
was come to go in to King Ahasuerus—A whole year 
was spent in preparation for the intended honour. Con- 
sidering that this took place in a palace, the long period 
prescribed, together with the profusion of costly and fra- 
grant cosmetics employed, was probably required by state 
etiquette, 17. the king loved Esther above all the wo- 
men—The choice fell on Esther, who found favour in the 
eyes of Ahasuerus, and elevated her to the dignity of chief 
wife, or queen. The other competitors had apartments 
assigned them in the royal harem, and were retained in 
the rank of secondary wives, of whom Oriental princes 
haveagreat number. he set the royal crown upon her 
head—This consisted only of a purple ribbon, streaked 
with. white, bound round the forehead. The nuptials 
were celebrated by a magnificent entertainment, and, in 
honour of the auspicious occasion, ‘‘he made a release to 
the provinces, and gave gifts, according to the state of the 
king.” The dotation of Persian queens consisted in con- 
signing to them the revenue of certain cities, in various 
parts of the kingdom, for defraying their personal and 
domestic expenditure. Some of these imposts the king 
remitted or lessened at this time. 

21-283. MORDECAI, DISCOVERING A TREASON, IS RE- 
CORDED IN THE CHRONICLES, 21. Im those days... two 
of the king’s chamberlains... were wroth and 
sought to lay hand on the king, &c.—This secret con- 
spiracy against the king’s life probably arose out of 
revenge for the divorce of Vashti, in whose interest, and 
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at whose instigation, these eunuchs may have acted. 
Through the vigilance of Mordecai, whose fidelity, how- 
eyer, passed unnoticed, the design was frustrated, while 
the conspirators were condemned to be executed; and as 
the matter was recorded in the court annals, it became 
the occasion afterwards of Mordecai’s preferment to the 
place of power and influence for which, in furtherance 
of the national interests of the Jews, Divine providence 
intended him, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver, 1-15. HAMAN, ADVANCED BY THE KING, AND DE- 
SPISED BY MORDECAI, SEEKS REVENGE ON ALL THE JEWS. 
1. After these things did Ahasuerus promote Haman 
... and set his scat above all the princes—i, e., raised 
him to the rank of vizier, or prime confidential minister, 
whose pre-eminence in office and power appeared in the 
elevated state chair appropriated to that supreme func- 
tionary. Such a distinction in seats was counted: of vast 
importance in the formal court of Persia, %. all the 
king’s servants, that were in the king’s gate, bowed, 
and reverenced Haman—Large mansions in the East 
are entered by a spacious vestibule, or gateway, along the 
sides of which visitors sit, and are received by the master 
of the house; for none, except the nearest relatives or 
special friends, are admitted farther. There the officers 
of the ancient king of Persia waited till they were called, 
and did obeisance to the all-powerful minister of the day. 
but Mordecai bowed not, nor did him reverence—The 
obsequious homage of prostration, not entirely foreign to 
the manners of the East, had not been claimed by former 
viziers; but this minion required that all subordinate 
officers of the court should bow before him with their 
faces to the earth, But to Mordecai it seemed that such 
an attitude of profound reverence was due only to God, 
Haman being an Amalekite, one of a doomed and ac- 
cursed race, was, doubtless, another element in the 
refusal; and on learning that the recusant was a Jew, 
whose nonconformity was grounded on religious scruples, 
the magnitude of the affront appeared so much the 
greater, as the example of Mordecai would be imitated by 
all his compatriots. Had the homage been a simple token 
of civil respect, Mordecai would not have refused it; but 
the Persian kings demanded a sort of adoration, which, 
it is well known, even the Greeks reckoned it degradation 
to express, and as Xerxes, in the height of his favour- 
itism, had commanded the same honours to be given to 
the minister as to himself, this was the ground of Mor- 
decai’s refusal. 7. In the first month, . . they cast Pur, 
that is, the lot—In resorting to this method of ascertain- 
ing the most auspicious day for putting his atrocious 
scheme into execution, Haman acted as the kings and 
nobles of Persia have always done, never engaging in 
any enterprise without consulting the astrologers, and 
being satisfied as to the lucky hour, Vowing revenge, 
but scorning to lay hands on a single victim, he meditated 
the extirpation of the whole Jewish race, who, he knew, 

. were sworn enemies of his countrymen, and by artfully 
representing them as a people who were aliens in man- 
ners and habits, and enemies to the rest of his subjects, 
procured the king’s sanction of the intended massacre, 
One motive which he used in urging his point was ad- 
dressed to the king’s cupidity. Fearing lest his master 
might object that the extermination of a numerous body 
of his subjects would seriously depress the public revenue, 
Haman promised to make up the loss. 9.1 will pay ten 
thousand talents of silver ,, . into the king’s treas- 
uries—This sum, reckoning by the Babylonish talent, 
will be about £2,119,000; but estimated according to the 
Jewish talent, it will considerably exceed £3,000,000, an 
immense contribution to be made out of a private for- 
tune, - But classic history makes mention of several per- 
sons whose resources seem almost incredible. 10. the 
king took his ring from his hand, and gave it unto 
Haman—There was a seal or signet in the ring. The 
bestowment of the ring, with the king’s name and that 
of his kingdom engraven on it, was given with much 
ceremony, and it was equivalent to putting the sign 
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manual to a royal edict, 12-15. Then were the king’s 
scribes called... and there was written—The govern- 
ment secretaries were employed in making out the proe- 
lamation authorizing a universal massacre of the Jews on 
one day. It was translated into the dialects of all the 
people throughout the vast empire, and swift messengers 
sent to carry it into all the provinces, and, on the day 
appointed, all Jews were to be put to death, and their 
property confiscated; doubtless, the means by which 
Haman hoped to pay his stipulated tribute into the ex- 
chequer, To us it appears unaccountable how any sane 
monarch could have given his consent to the extirpation 
of a numerous class of his subjects. But such acts of 
frenzied barbarity have, alas! been not rarely authorized 
by careless and voluptuous despots, who have allowed 
their ears to be engrossed and their policy directed by 
haughty and selfish minions, who had their own passions 
to gratify, their own ends to serve. the king and Haman 
sat down to drink; but the city Shusham was per= 
plexed—The completeness of the word-painting in this 
verse is exquisite. The historian, by a simple stroke, has 
drawn a graphic picture of an Oriental despot, wallowing 
with his favourite in sensual enjoyments, while his 
tyrannical cruelties were rending the hearts and homes 
of thousands of his subjects. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-14. MorRDECAI AND THE JEWS MouRN. 1. When 
Mordecai perceived all that was done—Kelying on the 
irrevocable nature of a Persian monarch’s decree (Daniel 
6.15), Haman made it known as soon as the royal sanction 
had_been obtained, and Mordecai was, doubtless, amongst 
the first to hear of it. On his own account, as well as on 
that of his countrymen, this astounding decree must have 
been indescribably distressing. The acts described in this 
passage are, according to the Oriental fashion, expressive 
of the most poignant sorrow; and his approach to the 
gate of the palace, under the impulse of irrepressible 
emotions, was to make an earnest though vain appeal to 
the royal mercy, Access, however, to the king’s presence 
was, toa person in his disfigured state, impossible; “for 
none might enter into the king’s gate clothed with sack- 
cloth.”” But he found means of conveying intelligence of 
the horrid plot to Queen Esther, 4. Then was the queen 
+... grieved; and... sent raimentto... Mordecai— 
Her object in doing so was either to qualify him for re- 
suming his former office, or else, perhaps, of fitting him 
to come near enough the palace to inform her of the cause 
of such sudden and extreme distress. 5. 'Finen called 
Esther for Hatach, one of the king’s chamberiains, 
whom he had appointed to attend mpen her—Com- 
munication with the women in the harem is hardly eve- 
to be obtained, and only through the medium of the 
keepers. The chief eunuch receives the message from 
the lips of the queen, conveys it to some inferior office, 
of the seraglio, and, when the commission is executed, 
the subaltern communicates it to the superintendent, 
by whom it is delivered to the queen. This chief eunuch, 
usually an old man who has recommended himself by 
a long course of faithful service, is always appointed 
by the king; but it is his interest, as well as his duty, to 
ingratiate himself with the queen also; and, accordingly, 
we find Hatach rendering himself very serviceable in 
carrying on those private communications with Mordecai 
who was thereby enabled to enlist her powerful influence, 
8. charge her that she should go in unto the king— 
This language is exceedingly strong, and, as it can 
searcely be supposed that Mordecai was still using an- 
thority over Esther as his adopted daughter, he must be 
considered as imploring rather than commanding her, in 
the name of her brethren, and in the name of her God, to 
make a direct appeal to the feelings of her royal husband, 
11. whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come 
unto the king into the inner court, who is not called 
—The Persian kings surrounded themselves with an 
almost impassable cirele of forms. The law alluded to 
was first enacted by Deioces, king of Media, and after- 
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wards, when the empires were united, adopted by the Per- 
sians, that all business should be transacted and petitions 
transmitted to the king through his ministers; and 
although the restriction was hot intended, of,course, to 
apply to the queen; yet from the strict and inflexible 
character of the Persian laws, and the extreme desire to 
exalt the majesty of the sovereign, even his favourite 
wife had not the privilege of enirce, except by special favour 
and indulgence. Esther was suffering from the severity 
of this law; and as, from not being admitted for a whole 


. month to the king’s presence, she had reason to fear that 


the royal affections had-become alienated from her, she 
had little hope of serving her country’s cause in this 
awful emergency. 13,14. Then Mordecai commanded 
to answer Esther—His answer was to this effect, that 
Esther need not indulge the vain hope she would, from 
her royal connection, escape the general doom of her race 
—that he (Mordecai) confidently believed God would in- 
terpose, and, if not through her, by some other deliverer, 
save his people; but that the duty evidently devolved on 
her, as there was great reason to believe that this was the 
design of Providence in her elevation to the dignity of 
queen, and therefore that she should go with a courageous 
heart, not doubting of success. 16. so will 1 go in unto 
the king, which is not according to the law—The ap- 
peal of Mordecai was irresistible; and having appointed 
a solemn fast of three days, she expressed her firm resolu- 
tion to make an appeal to the king, though she should 
perish in the attempt. I... and my maidens—lIt is 
probable that she had surrounded herself with Jewish 
maidens, or women who were proselytes to that religion, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-14. EsTHER INVITES THE KING AND HAMAN TO 
A BANQUET. 1. Esther put on her royal apparel—It 
was not only natural, but, on such occasions, highly 
proper and expedient, that the queen should decorate 
herself in a style becoming her exalted station. On or- 
dinary occasions she might reasonably set off her charms 
to as much advantage as possible; but, on the present oc- 
casion, as she was desirous to secure the favour of one who 
sustained the twofold character of her husband and her 
sovereign, public as well as private considerations—a re- 
gard to her personal safety, no less than the preservation 
of her doomed countrymen—urged upon her the propriety 
of using every legitimate means of recommending her- 
self to the favourable notice of Ahasuerus. the king sat 
upon his royal throne in the royal house, overagainst 
the gate of the house—The palace of this Persian king 
seems to have been built, like many more of the same 
quality and description, with an advanced cloister, over 
against the gate, made in the fashion of a large penthouse, 
supported only by one or two contiguous pillars in the 
front, or else in the centre. In such open structures as 
these, in the midst of their guards and counsellors, are 
the bashaws, kadis, and other great officers, accustomed 
to distribute justice, and transact the public affairs of the 
provinces. [SHAW’S TRAVELS.] In such a situation the 
Persian king was seated. The seat he occupied was nota 
throne, according to our ideas of one, but simply a chair, 
and so high that it required a footstool. It was made of 
gold, or, at least, inlaid with that metal, and covered with 
splendid tapestry, and no one save the king might sit 
down on it under pain of death, It is often found pic- 
tured on the Persepolitan monuments, and always of the 
samefashion. 2. the king held out to Esther the golden 
aceptre that was in his hand—This golden sceptre re- 
ceives an interesting illustration from the sculptured 
monuments of Persia and Assyria. In the bas-reliefs of 
Persepolis, copied by Sir Robert Ker Porter, we see King 
Darius enthroned in the midst of his court, and walking 
abroad in equal state; in either case he carries in his 
right hand a slender.rod or wand, about equal in length 
to his own height, ornamented with a small knob at the 
summit. In the Assyrian alabasters, as well those found 
at Nimroud as those from Khorsabad, “the great king” 
is furnished with the same appendage of royalty, a slen- 
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der rod, but destitute of any knob or ornament. On the 
Khorsabad reliefs the rod is painted red, doubtless to repre- 
sent gold; proving that “ the golden sceptre” was a simple 
wand of that precious metal, commonly held in the right 
hand, with one end resting on the ground, and that 
whether the king was sitting or walking. ‘The gold 
sceptre” has received little alteration or modification 
since ancient times. [Goss.] It was extended to Esther as 
a token not only that her intrusion was pardoned, but. 
that her visit was welcome, and a fayourable reception 
given to the suit she had come to prefer. touched the top 
of the sceptre—This was the usual way of acknowledg- 
ing the royal condescension, and at the same time express- 
ing reverence and submission to the august majesty of 
the king. 3. itshall be even given thee to the half of 
the kingdom—This mode of speaking originated in the 
Persian custom of appropriating for the maintenance of 
great men, or royal favourites, one city for his bread, 
another for his wine, a third for his clothes, &c., so that 
the phrase denoted great liberality. 4. let the king and 
Haman come this day unto the banquet that I have 
prepared for him—There was great address in this pro- 
cedure of Esther’s; for, by showing such high respect to 
the king’s favourite, she would the better insinuate her- 
self into the royal affections; and gain a more suitable 
opportunity of making known her request. 8. let the 
king and Haman come to the banquet that I shall 
prepare—The king ate alone, and his guests in an adjoin- 
ing hall; but they were admitted tosit witb him at wine, 
Haman being the only invited guest with the king and 
queen, it was natural that he should have been elated 
with the honour. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-14. AHASUERUS REWARDS MORDECAI FOR FORMER 
SERVICE. 1. the king... commanded to bring the 
book of records of the chronicles—In Eastern courts, 
there are scribes or officers whose duty it is to keepa 
journal of every occurrence worthy of notice. A book of 
this kind, abounding with anecdotes, is full of interest, 
and it has been a custom with Eastern kings, in all ages, 
frequently to cause the annals of the kingdom to be read 
to them. It is resorted to, not merely as a pastime to: 
while away the tedium of an hour, but a source of in-- 
struction to the monarch, by reviewing the important in- 
cidents of his own life, as well as those of his ancestors, 
There was, therefore, nothing uncommon in this Persian: 
monarch calling for the court journal, But, in his being: 
unable to sleep at that particular juncture, in his ordering 
the book then to be read tohim, and in his attention 
having been specially directed to the important and as 
yet unrewarded services of Mordecai, the immediate in- 
terposition of Providence is distinctly visible, 4. Now Hae 
man was come into the outward court—This was early 
in the morning. It is the invariable custom for kings in 
Eastern countries to transact business before the sun is 
hot, often in the open air, and so Haman was in all proba- 
bility come officially to attend on his master. 6. What 
shall be done unto the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour?t—In bestowing tokens of their favour, the 
kings of Persia do not at once, and as it were by their own 
will, determine the kind of honour that shall be awarded; 
but they turn to the courtier standing next in rank to 
themselves, and ask him what shall be done to the indi- 
vidual who has rendered the service specified; and ac- 
cording to the answer received, the royal mandate is 
issued, 8. the royalapparel , .. whichthe king useth 
to wear—A coat which has been on the back of a king or 
prince is reckoned a most honourable gift, and is given 
with great ceremony. the horse that the king rideth 
upon—Persia was 2 country of horses, and the high-bred 
charger that the king rode upon acquired, in the eyes of 
his venal subjects, a sort of sacredness from that circum- 
stance. and the crown royal which is set upen his 
head—Kither the royal turban, or it may be a tiara, with 
which, on state processions, the horse’s head was adorne’ 
9. delivered to the hand of one of the king’s most noble 
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princes .. . array the man—On grand and public occa- 
sions, the royal steed is led by the highest subject through 
the principal streets of the city, a ceremony which may 
occupy several hours. 11. Then Haman took, &e.—This 
sudden reverse, however painful to Haman as an indi- 
vidual, is particularly characteristic. of the Persian man- 
ners, 14. came the king’s chamberlains, and hastened 
to bring Haman unto the banquet—Besides the invita- 
tion given to an entertainment, a message is always sent 
to the guests, immediately at the day and hour appointed, 
to announce that all things are ready. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-6. ESTHER SUES FOR HER OWN LIFE AND THE 
‘ LIFE OF HER PEOPLE, 4. we are sold, I and my people 
to be destroyed—i. e., by the cruel and perfidious scheme 
of that man, who offered an immense sum of money to 
purchase our extermination, Esther dwelt on his con- 
templated atrocity, in a variety of expressions, which 
both evinced the depth of her own emotions, and were 
intended to awaken similar feelings in the king's breast, 
But if we had been sold for bondmen and bond- 
women, I had held my tongue—Though a great ca- 
lamity to the Jews, the enslavement of that people might 
have enriched the national exchequer, and, at all events, 
the policy, if found from experience to be bad, could be 
altered. But the destruction of such a body of people 
would be an irreparable evil, and all the talents Haman 
might pour into the treasury could not compensate for 
the loss of their services. 

7-10. THE KiNG CAUSES HAMAN TO BE HANGED ON HIS 
OWN GALLOWS. 7. he saw that there was evil deter- 
mined against him by the king—When the king of Per- 
sia orders an offender to be executed, and then rises and 
goes into the women’s apartment, it is a sign that no 
mercy is to be hoped for. Even the sudden rising of the 
king in anger was the same as if he had pronounced sen- 
tence. 8. Haman was fallen upon the bed whereon 
Esther wes—We do not know the precise form of the 
couches on which the Persians reclined at table. But it is 
probable that they were not very different from those 
used by the Greeks and Romans. Haman, perhaps, at 
first stood up to beg pardon of Esther; but driven in his 
extremity to resort to an attitude of the most earnest sup- 
plication, he fell prostrate on the couch where the queen 
was recumbent, The king returning that instant was 
fired at what seemed an outrage on female modesty. they 
covered Haman/’s face—The import of this striking ac- 
tion is, that a criminal is unworthy any longer to look on 
the face of the king, and hence, when malefactors are 
consigned to their doom in Persia, the first thing is to 

» eover the face witha veilor napkin. 9. Harbonah, one of 
the chamberlains, said before the king, Behold also the 
gallows—This eunuch had probably been the messenger 
sent with the invitation to Haman, and on that occasion 
had seen the gallows. The information he now volun- 
teered, as well it may be from abhorrence of Haman’s 
cold-blooded conspiracy as from sympathy with his 
amiable mistress, involved with her people in imminent 
peril. 10. So they hanged Haman on the gallows that 
he had prepared—He has not been the only plotter of 
mischief whose feet have been taken in the net which 
they hid (Psalm 9, 15), But never was condemnation more 


just, and retribution more merited, than the execution 
of that gigantic criminal, 


CHAPTER VIIT. 

Ver. 1-4. MORDECAT ADVANCED. 1. On that day did 
.., Ahasuerus give the house of Haman , , , unto 
Esther—His property was confiscated, and every thing 
belonging to him, as some compensation for the peril to 
which she had been exposed. Mordecai came before 
the king—i. e., was introduced at court and appointed 
one of the seven counsellors. Esther displayed great pru- 
dence and address in acknowledging Mordecai’s relation 
to her at the moment most fitted to be of eminent service 
tohim, 2. the king took off his ring... and gave it 
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to Mordecai—By that act transferring to him all the 
power and authority which the ring symbolized, and pro- 
moting him to the high dignity which Haman had for- 
merly filled. Esther set Mordecai over the house of 
Haman—As her steward or factor, to manage that large 
and opulent. estate which had been assigned to her. 3, 
Esther spake yet again before the king, and fell down 
at his feet—The king was then not reclining at table, but 
sitting on a divan, most probably in the Persian attitude, 
leaning back against the cushions, and one foot under 
him. besought him with tears to put away the mis- 
chief of Haman—i,e,, to repeal the sanguinary edict 
which, at the secret instigation of Haman, had been re- 
cently passed (ch, 3.12), 4. Then the king held out the 
golden sceptre toward Esther—In token that her re- 
quest was accepted, and that she needed no longer to 
maintain the humble attitude of a suppliant. 5, 6. re= 
verse the letters devised by Haman , . . to destroy the 
Jews—The whole conduct of Esther in this matter is 
characterized by great tact, and the variety of expres- 
sions by which she describes her willing submission to 
her royal husband, the address with which she rolls the 
whole infamy of the meditated massacre on Haman, and 
the argument she draws from the king’s sanction being 
surreptitiously obtained, that the decree should be im- 
mediately reversed—all indicate the queen’s wisdom and 
skill, and she succeeded in this point also, 

7-14. AHASUERUS GRANTS TO THE JEWS TO DEFEND 
THEMSELVES, 8. Write, ,, in the king’s name, and 
seal it with the king’s ring—Hence it is evident that 
the royal ring had a seal in it, which, being affixed to amy 
document, authenticated it with the stamp of royal au- 
thority, which. .,may no man reverse—This is added 
as the reason why he could not comply with the queen’s 
request for a direct reversal or recall of Haman’s letters, 
viz., that the laws of the Medes and Persians, once passed, 
were irrevocable, 10. sent... by posts... and riders 
on... camels, and young dromedaries—The business 
being very urgent, the swiftest kind of camel would be 
employed, and so the word in the original denotes—the 
wind-camel—young dromedaries also are used to carry ex- 
presses, being remarkable for the nimbleness and ease of 
their movements. Animals of this deseription could con- 
vey the new rescript of Ahasuerus over the length and 
breadth of the Persian empire in time to relieve the un- 
happy Jews from the ban under which they lay. 11-13. 
the king granted to the Jews ... to stand for their 
life. ..toslay.,., all... that would assault them— 
The fixed and unalterable eharacter claimed for Persian 
edicts often placed the king ina very awkward dilemma; 
for, however bitterly he might regret things done in a 
moment of haste and thoughtlessness, it was beyond 
even his power to prevent the consequences. This was 
the reason on account of which the king was laid under 
a necessity not to reverse, but to issue a contradictory 
edict; according to which it was enacted that if, pursuant 
to the first decree, the Jews were assaulted, they might, 
by virtue of the second, defend themselves and even slay 
their enemies. However strange and eyen ridiculous 
this mode of procedure may appear, it was the only one 
which, from the peculiarities of court, etiquette in Persia, 
could be adopted. Instances occur in sacred (Daniel 6; 14), 
no less than profane, history, Many passages of the Bible 
attest the truth of this, particularly the well-known in- 
cident of Daniel’s being cast into the den of lions, in con- 
formity with the rash deeree of Darius, though, as it after- 
wards appeared, contrary to the personal desire of that 
monarch, That the law of Persia has undergone’ no 
change in this respect, and the power of the monareh 
not less immutable, appear from many anecdotes re- 
lated in the books of modern travellers through that 
country. 

15-17, MORDECAI’S HONOURS, AND THE JEWS’ JOY, BS. 
Mordecai went out... in royal apparel—He was in- 
vested with the khelaat of official honour. A dress of 
blue and white was held in great estimation among the 
Persians; so that Mordecai, whom the king delighted to 
honour, was in fact arrayed.in the royal dress and insig- 
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nla. The variety and the kind of insignia worn by a 
, i at once makes known to the people the particu- 
lar dignity to which he has been raised. 
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Ver. 1-19. THe Jews SLAY THEIR ENEMIES WITH THE 
TEN Sons oF HAMAN. LI. in the twelfth month,, .. on 
the thirteenth day of the same—This was the day 
which Haman’s superstitious advisers had led him to 
select as the most fortunate for the execution of his ex- 
‘terminating schéme against the Jews. 2 The Jews 
gathered themselves ...no man could withstand 
them—The tables were now turned in their favour; and 
though their enemies made their long meditated attack, 
they were not only at liberty to act on the defensive, but 
through the powerful influence enlisted on their side at 
court, together with the blessing of God, they were every- 
where victorious, the fear of them fell upon all people 
—This impression arose not alone from the consciousness 
of the all-powerful vizier being their countryman, but 
from the hand of God appearing so visibly interposed to 
effect their strange and unexpected deliverance. 5-16. 
Thus the Jews smote all their enemies—The effect of 
the two antagonistic decrees was, in the mean time, to 
raise a fierce and bloody war between the Jews and their 
enemies throughout the Persian empire; but through 
the dread of Esther and Mordecai, the provincial gov- 
ernors universally favoured their cause, so that their en- 
emies fell in great numbers. 13. let it be granted to 
the Jews which are in Shushan to do to-morrow also 
according unto this day’s decree—Their enemies adroitly 
concealing themselves for the first day might have re- 
turned on the next, when they imagined that the privi- 
lege of the Jews was expired; so that that people would 
have been surprised and slain. The extension of the de- 
cree to another day at the queen’s special desire has’ ex+ 
posed her to the charge of being actuated by a cruel and 
vindictive disposition. But her conduct in making this 
request is capable of full vindication, on the ground (L.) 
that Haman’s sons having taken a prominent part in 
avenging their father’s fall, and haying been previously 
slain in the melee, the order for the exposure of their dead 
bodies on the gallows was only intended to brand them 
with public infamy for their malice and hatred to the 
Jews; and (2.) the anti-Jewish party having, in all prob- 
ability, been instigated through the arts or influence of 
Haman to acts of spiteful and wanton oppression, the ex- 
isting state of feeling amongst the natives required some 
vigorous and decisive measure to prevent the outbreak 
offuture aggressions. The very circumstance of their slay- 
ing 800 Jews in the immediate vicinity of the court (v. 6, 15) 
is a proof of the daring energy and deep-rooted malice 
by which multitudes were actuated against the Jews. 
To order an extension, therefore, of the permissive edict 
to the Jews to defend themselves, was perhaps no more 
than affording an opportunity for their enemies to be 
publicly known; and though itled to soawful a slaughter 
of 75,000 of their enemies, there is reason to believe that 
these were chiefly Amalekites, in the fall of whom on this 
occasion, the prophecies (Exodus 17.14, 16; Deuteronomy 
25.19) against that doomed race were accomplished. 19.a 
day of . .. feasting .. . and of sending portions one 
to another—The princes and people of the East not only 
invite their friends to feasts, but it is their custom to 
send a portion of the banquet to those who cannot well 
come to it, especially their relations, and those who are 
detained at home in a state of sorrow or distress. 

2-32, THe Two DAYS OF PURIM MADE FESTIVAL. 20. 
Mordecai wrote these things—Commentators are not 
agreed what is particularly meant by “these things ;”’ 
whether the letters following, or an account of these 
marvellous events to be preserved in the families of the 
Jewish people, and transmitted from one generation to 
another. 26. they called these days Purim, after the 
name of Pur—Pur, in the Persian language, signifies lot; 
and the feast of Purim, or lots; bas a reference to the time 
laying been pitched upon by Haman through the decis- 
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ion of the lot. In consequence of the signal national de- 
liverance which Divine providence gave them from the 
infamous machinations of Haman, Mordecai ordered the 
Jews to commemorate that event by an anniversary fes- 
tival, which was to last for two days, in accordance with 
the two days’ war of defence they had to maintain. 
There was a slight difference in the time of this festival; 
for the Jews in the provinces, having defended them- 
selves against their enemies on the thirteenth, devoted 
the fourteenth to festivity; whereas their brethren in 
Shushan, having extended that work over two days, did 
not observe their thanksgiving feast till the fifteenth. 
But this was remedied by authority, which fixed the four- 
teenth and fifteenth of Adar, It became a season of sunny 
memories to the universal body of the Jews; and, by the 
letters of Mordecai, dispersed through all parts of the 
Persian empire, it was established as an annual feast, 
the celebration of which is kept up still. On both days 
of the feast, the modern Jews read over the Megillah or 
book of Esther in theirsynagogues. The copy read must 
not be printed, but written on vellum in the form of a 
roll; and the names of the ten sons of Haman are written 
on it in a peculiar manner, being ranged, they say, like 
so many bodies ona gibbet. The reader must pronounce 
all these names in one breath. Whenever Haman’s name 
is pronounced, they make a terrible noise in the syna- 
gogue, Some drum with their feet on the floor, and the 
boys have mallets with which they knock and make a 
noise. They prepare themselves for their carnival by a 
previous fast, which should continue three days, in imi- 
tation of Esther’s; but they have mostly reduced it to one 
day. [JENNINGS’ JEWISH ANTIQUITIES. ] 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-3. AHASUERUS’ GREATNESS. MORDECAI’S AD- 
VANCEMENT, 1. Ahasuerus laid a tribute—This passage 
being an appendix tothe history, and improperly sepa- 
rated from the preceding chapter, if might be that the oc- 
casion of levying this newimpost arose out of the commo- 
tions raised by Haman’s conspiracy. Neither the nature 
nor the amount of the tax has been recorded; only 
it was not a local tribute, but one exacted from all parts 
of his vastempire. 2. the declaration of the greatness 
of Mordecai—The experience of this pious and excellent 
Jew verified the statement, ‘‘he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’”’ From sitting contentedly at the king’s 
gate, he was raised to the dignity of highest subject, the 
powerful ruler of the kingdom, Acting uniformly on the 
great principles of truth and righteousness, his greatness 
rested onafirm foundation. His faith was openly avowed, 
and his influence as a professor of the true religion was of 
the greatest usefulness for promoting the welfare of the 
Jewish people, as well as for advancing the glory of God. 
3. Mordecai .., was ucxt unto King Ahasuerus,.,. 
great among the Jews, &c.—The elevation of this pious 
and patriotic Jew to the possession of the highest official 
power was of very great importance to the suffering church 
at that period; for it enabled him, whoall along possessed 
the disposition, now to direct the royal influence and au- 
thority in promoting the interests and extending the 
privileges of his exiled countrymen. Viewed in this light, 
the providence of God is plainly traceable in all the steps 
that led to his umexpected advancement, and this provi- 
dential interposition is all the more remarkable, that, as 
in the analogous case of Joseph, it was displayed in mak- 
ing the ordinary and natural course of things lead to the 
most marvellous results. To use the pious words of an 
eminent prelate, “though in the whole of this episode 
there was no extraordinary manifestation of God’s power, 
no particular cause or agent that was in its working ad- 
vanced above the ordinary pitch of nature, yet the con- 
trivance, and suiting these ordinary agents appointed by 
God, is in itself more admirable than if the same end had 
been effected by means that were truly miraculous.” The 
sudden advancement of individuals from obscurity and 
neglect to the highest stations of power and influence is, 
in Eastern courts, no extraordinary norunfrequent oceur- 
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rence. The caprice, the weak partiality of the reigning 
sovereign, or, it may be, his penetrating discernment in 
discovering latent energy and talent, has often “raised 
the beggar from the dunghill, and set him among princes.” 
Some of the all-powerful viziers in modern Persia, and 
not a few of the beys in Egypt, have been elevated to their 
respective dignitiesin this manner. And, therefore, the 
advancement of ‘‘ Mordecai, who was next unto Ahasue- 
rus, and great among the Jews,” was in perfect accordance 
with the rapid revolution of ‘the wheel of fortune” in 
that part of the world. But, considering all the circum- 


JOB. 


Introduction. 


stances of Mordecai’s advancement, not only his gaining 
the favour of the king, but his being ‘“‘accepted of the 
multitude of his brethren, it was beyond all controversy 
the doing of the Lord, and was truly marvellous in his 
people’s eyes.” accepted of the multitude of his breth- 
ren—Far from being envious of his grandeur, they blessed 
God for the elevation to official power of so good a man, 
speaking peace to all his seed— While his administration 
was conducted with a mild and impartial hand, he showed 
a peculiarly warm and friendly feeling to all his country- 
men when asked his counsel or his aid, i 


THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 
INTRODUCTION. 


JoB A REAL PERSON.—It has been supposed by some that the book of Job is an allegory, not a real narrative, 
on account of the artificial character of many of its statements. Thus the sacred numbers, three and seven, often 
occur. He had seven thousand sheep, seven sons, both before and after his trials; his three friends sit down with him 


seven days and seven nights; both before and after his trials he had three daughters. 


So also the number and form of 


the speeches of the several speakers seem to be artificial, The name of Job, too, is derived from an Arabic word sig- 


nifying repentance, 


But Ezekiel 14, 14 (ef. v. 16, 20) speaks of ‘‘ Job” in conjunction with “Noah and Daniel,” real persons. St. James (5, 
11) also refers to Job as an example of “ patience,’”” which he would not haye been likely to do had Job been onlya 
fictitious person. Also the names of persons and places are specified with a particularity not to be looked for in an 
allegory. As to the exact doubling of his possessions after his restoration, no doubt the round number is given for the 
exact number, as the latter approached near the former; this is often done in undoubtedly historical books, As to the 
studied number and form of the speeches, it seems likely that the arguments were substantially those which appear in 
the book, but that the studied and poetic form were given by Job himself, guided by the Holy Spirit. He lived one 
hundred and forty years after his trials, and nothing would be more natural than that he should, at his leisure, mould 
into a perfect form the arguments used in the momentous debate, for the instruction of the Church in all ages. 
Probably, too, the debate itself occupied several sittings; and the nurnber of speeches assigned to each was arranged 
by preconcerted agreement, and each was allowed the interval of a day or more to prepare carefully his speech and 
replies; this will account for the speakers bringing forward their arguments in regular series, no one speaking out of 
his turn. As to the name Job—repeniance (supposing the derivation correct)}—it was common in old times to give a 
name from circumstances which occurred at an advanced period of life, and this is no argument against the reality 


of the person. 


WHERE JoB LIveD.—Uz, according to GESENIUS, means a light, sandy soil, and was in the north of Arabia Deserta. 
between Palestine and the Euphrates, called by ProLEemMy (Geography 19) Ausitai or Aisitai. In Genesis 10, 23; 22.21; 
$6.28; and 1 Chronicles 1.17, 42, it is the name of a man; in Jeremiah 25.20; Lamentations 4.21; and Job 1.1, itisa 


country. 


Uz, in Genesis 22, 21, is said to be the son of Nahor, brother of Abraham—a different person from the one 


mentioned (Genesis 10. 23), a grandson of Shem, The probability is, that the country took its name from the latter of 
the two; for this one was the son of Aram, from whom the Arameans take their name, and these dwelt in Mesopota- 
mia, between the rivers Euphrates and Tigris. Cf. as to the dwelling of the sons of Shem in Genesis 10, 30, “a mount 
of the East,” answering to ‘men of the Hast’? (Job 1.3). RAWLINSON, in his deciphering of the Assyrian inseriptions, 
states that ‘‘Uz is the prevailing name of the country at the mouth of the Euphrates.” It is probable that Eliphaz 
the Temanite and the Sabeans dwelt in that quarter; and we know that the Chaldeans resided there, and not near 
Idumea, which some identify with Uz, The tornado from “the wilderness” (ch, 1.19) agrees with the view of it being 
Arabia Deserta. Job (ch. 1.3) is called “the greatest of the men of the East;’’ but Idumea was not east, but south of 
Palestine: therefore in Scripture language, the phrase cannot apply to that country, but probably refers to the north 
of Arabia Deserta, between Palestine, Idumea, and the Euphrates. So the Arabs still showin the Houran a place 


called Uz as the residence of Job. 


THE AGE WHEN JOB LIVED.—EUSEBIUS fixes it two ages before Moses, 7. e., about the time of Isaac: eighteen hun- 
dred years before Christ, and six hundred after the Deluge. Agreeing with this are the following considerations: 1, 
Job’s length of life is patriarchal, two hundred years. 2. He alludes only to the earliest form of idolatry, yiz., the 
worship of the sun, moon, and heavenly hosts (called Saba, whence arises the title Lord of Sabaoth, as opposed to 


Sabeanism) (ch, 31. 26-28), 3, The number of oxen and rams sacrificed, seven, as in the case of Balaam, 


God would not’ 


have sanctioned this after the giving of the Mosaic law, though He might graciously accommodate Himself to existing 
eustoms before the law. 4. The language of Job is Hebrew, interspersed occasionally with Syriac and Arabic expres- 
sions, implying a time when all the Shemitic tribes spoke one common tongue and had not branched into different 
dialects, Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 5. He speaks of the most ancient kind of writing, viz., sculpture. Riches also 
are reckoned by cattle. The Hebrew word, translated a piece of money, ought rather be rendered alamb. 6. There is 
no allusion to the exodus from Egypt and to the miracles that accompanied it; nor to the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (PATRICK, however, thinks there is); though there is to the Flood (ch. 22.17); and these events, happening 
in Job’s vicinity, would have been striking illustrations of the argument for God’s interposition in destroying the 


wicked and vindicating the righteous, had Job and his friends known of them. 


Nor is there any undoubted reference 


to the Jewish law, ritual, and priesthood. 7, The religion of Job is that which prevailed among the patriarchs previous 
to the law; sacrifices performed by the head of the family; no officiating priesthood, temple, or consecrated altar, 
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Introduction. JOB. _ Introduction. 
_ THE WRITER.—AIl the foregoing facts accord with Job himself having been the author, The style of thought, 
imagery, and manners, are such as we should look for in the work of an Arabian emir, There is precisely that degree 
of knowledge of primitive tradition (see ch. 31. 33, as to Adam) which was universally spread abroad in the days of 
Noah and Abraham, and which was subsequently embodied in the early chapters of Genesis. Job, in his speeches, 
shows that he was much more competent to compose the work than Elihu, to whom LicHrroor attributes it. Thestyle 
forbids its being attributed to Moses, to whom its composition is by some attributed, ‘ whilst he was among the 
Midianites, about B. c. 1520.” But the fact, that it, though not a Jewish book, appears among the Hebrew sacred 
writings, makes it lilkely that it came to the knowledge of Moses during the forty years which he passed in parts of 
Arabia, chiefly near Horeb; and that he, by Divine guidance, introduced it as a sacred writing to the Israelites, to 
whom, in their affliction, the paticnce and restoration of Job were calculated to be a lesson of especial utility. That 
it is inspired appears from the fact that Paul (1 Corinthians 3. 19) quotes it (Job 5. 13) with the formula, “It is writ- 
ten.” Our Saviour, too (Matthew 24, 28), plainly refers to Job 29. 30. Cfalso James 410 and 1 Peter 5.6 with Job 
22. 29; Romans 11. 34, 35 with Job 15. 8 It is probably the oldest book in the world. It stands among the Hagiographa 
in the threefold division of Scripture into the Law, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa (‘t Psalms,’’ Luke 24. 44), 

DESIGN OF THE Booxk.—It is a public debate in poetic form on an important question concerning the Divine govern- 
ment; moreover the prologue and epilogue, which are in prose, shed the interest of a living history over the debate, 
which would otherwise be but a contest of abstract reasonings. To each speaker of the three friends three speeches 
ave assigned. Job having no one to stand by him is allowed to reply to each speech of each of the three. Eliphaz, as 
the eldest, leads the way. Zophar, at his ‘hird turn, failed to speak, thus virtually owning himself overcome (ch. 27.); 
and therefore Job continued his reply, which forms three speeches (chs, 26., 27., 28.; 29.-31). Elihu (ch. 32.-37.) is allowed 
four speeches. Jehovah makes three addresses (ch. 38.41). Thus, throughout there is a tripartite division. The whole 
is divided into three parts—the prologue, poem proper, and epilogue. The poem, into three—l. The dispute of Job 
and his three friends; 2. The address of Elihu; 3. The address of God. There are three series in the controversy, and 
in the same order. The epilogue (ch. 42.) also is threefold; Job’s justification, reconciliation with his friends, restora- 
tion. The speakers also in their successive speeches regularly advance from less to greater vehemence. With all this 
artificial composition, everything seems easy and natural, 

The question to be solved, as exemplified in the case of Job, is, “Why are the righteous afflicted consistently with 
God’s justice? The doctrine of retribution after death, no doubt, is the great solution of the difficulty. And toit Job 
plainly refers in ch, 14. 14, and ch. 19. 25, The objection to this, that the explicitness of the language on the resurree- 
tion in Job is inconsistent with the obscurity on the subject in the early books of the Old Testament, is answered by 
the fact, that Job enjoyed the Divine vision (ch, 38. 1; 42. 5), and therefore, by inspiration, foretold these truths. Next, 
the revelations made outside of Israel being few needed to be the more explicit; thus Balaam’s prophecy (Numbers 
2{. 17) was clear enough to lead the wise men of the Hast by the star (Matthew 2.); and in the age before the written 
law, it was the more needful for God not to leave himself without witness of the truth. Still Job evidently did not 
fully realize the significance designed by the Spirit in his own words (cf, 1 Peter 1, 11, 12), The doctrine, though 
existing, was not plainly revealed or at least understood, Hence he does not mainly refer to this solution. Yes, and 
even now, we need something in addition to this solution, David, who firmly believed ina future retribution (Psalm 
16. 10; 17. 15), still felt the difficulty not entirely solved thereby (Psalm §3). The solution is not in Job’s or in his three 
friends’ speeches. It must, therefore, bein Elihu’s. God will hold a final judgment, no doubt, to clear up all that 
seems dark in his present dealings; but He also now providentially and morally governs the world and all the events 
of human life. Even the comparatively righteous are not without sin which needs to be corrected, The justice and 
love of God administer the altogether deserved and merciful correction. Afiliction to the godly is thus mercy and 
justice in disguise. The afflicted believer on repentance sees this. “Via crucis, via salutis.” Though afilicted, the 
godly are happier even now than the ungodly, and when affliction has attained its end, it is removed by the Lord. In 
the Old Testament the consolations are more temporal and outward; in the New Testament, more spiritual; but in 
neither to the entire exclusion of the other. ‘ Prosperity,” says Bacon, “is the blessing of the Old Testament; 
adversity that of the New Testament, which is the mark of God’s more especial favour, Yet even in the Old Testa- 
ment, if you listen to David’s harp, you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost has laboured more in describing the afflictions of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes; and adversity is not without comforts and hopes,” This solution of Elihu is seconded by 
the addresses of God, in which it is shown God must be just (because He is God), as Elihu had shown how God can be 
just, and yet the righteous be afflicted. It is also acquiesced in by Job, who makes no reply. God reprimands the 
three friends, but not Elihu. Job’s general course is approved; he is directed to intercede for his friends, and is 
restored to double his former prosperity. 

PoETRY.—In all countries poetry is the earliest form of composition as being best retained in the memory, and in 
the East especially it was customary to preserve their sentiments in a terse, proverbial, and poctic form (called 
maschal), Hebrew poetry is not constituted by the rhythm or metre, but in a form peculiar to itself:—l. In an 
alphabetical arrangement somewhat like our acrostic. For instance, Lamentations 1.. 2. The same verse repeated at 
intervals; as Psalms 42.,107, 3. Rhythm of gradation. Psalms of degrees, 120,-134, in which the expression of the 
previous verse is resumed and carried forward in the next (Psalm 121), 4. The chief characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
is parallelism, or the correspondence of the same ideas in the parallel clauses, The earliest instance is Enoch’s 
prophecy (Jude 14), and Lamech’s parody of it (Genesis 4, 23). Three kinds occur—{1.) The synonymous parallelism, 
in which the second is a repetition of the first, with or without increase of force (Psalm 22, 27; Isaiah 15. 1); sometimes 
with double parallelism (Isaiah 1.15). (2.) The antithetic, in which the idea of the second clause is the converse of 
that in the first (Proverbs 10.1). (3.) The synthetic, where there is a correspondence between different propositions, 
noun answering to noun, verb to verb, member to member, the sentiment, moreover, being not merely echoed, or 
put in contrast, but enforced by accessory ideas (Job 3.3-9). Also alternate (Isaiah 51.19). ‘Desolation and destruction, 
famine and sword,” it. e., desolation by famine, | and destruction by the sword, Introverted; where the fourth answers 
to the first, and the third to the second (Matthew 7.6). Parallelism thus often affords a key to the interpretation, 
¥or fuller information, see Lowth (Introduction to Isaiah, and Lecture on Hebrew Poetry) and Spirit of Hebrew 
Poetry by Herder, translated by Marsh. The simpler and less artificial forms of parallelism prevail in Job—a mark 
ef its early age. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PART I.—PROLOGUE OR HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION IN 
PROSE—CHAPTERS I., Il, 

Ver.1-5. THE HoLiness or Jos, HIS WEALTH, &c. 1. 
Uz—North of Arabia Deserta, lying towards the Euphrates; 
it was in this neighbourhood, and not in that of Idumea, 
that the Chaldeans and Sabeans who plundered him 
dwelt. The Arabs divide their country into the north, 
called Sham, or ‘the left: and the south, called Yemen, 
or “the right:” for they faced east, and so the west was on 
their left, and the south on their right. Arabia Deserta 
was on the east, Arabia Petraea on the west, and Arabia 
Felix on the south, Job—The name comes from an Ara- 
bic word meaning to return, viz., to God, to repent, refer- 
ring to his end [E1cHORN], or rather from a Hebrew word 
signifying one to whom enmity was shown, greatly tried. 
(GESENIUS.] Significant names were often given among 
the Hebrews, from some event of the after life (cf. Isaiah 
8.18; Genesis 4.2, Abel—a feeder of sheep). So the emir 
of Uz was by general consent called Job, on account of his 
trials. The only other person so called was a son of Issa- 
char (Genesis 46,13). pexrfect—Not absolute or faultless 
perfection (cf. 9. 20; Ecclesiastes 7. 20), but integrity, sin- 
cerity, and consistency on the whole, in all relations of life 
(Genesis 6.9; 17.1; Proverbs 10.9; Matthew 5, 48). It was 
the fear of God that kept Job from evil (Proverbs 8, 13). 3. 
she-asses—Prized on account of their milk, and for riding 
(Judges 5. 10). Houses and lands are not mentioned 
among the emir’s wealth, as nomadic tribes dwell in moy- 
able tents, and live chiefly by pasture, the right to the 
soil not being appropriated by individuals. The “five 
hundred yoke of oxen” imply, however, that Job tilled 
the soil. He seems also to have had a dwelling in a town, 
in which respect he differed from the patriarchs. Camels 
are well called ships of the desert, especially valuable for 
caravazs, as being able to lay in a store of water that suf- 
fices them for days, and sustaining life on a very few this- 
tles or thorns, household—(Genesis 26.14.) The other 
rendering which the Hebrew admits, husbandry, is not so 
probable. men of the east—Denoting in Scripture those 
living east of Palestine; as the people of North Arabia 
Deserta (Judges 6,3; Ezekiel 25,4). 4. ewery one his day 
—viz., the birth-day (ch. 3.1) Implying the love and har- 
mony of the members of the family, as contrasted with 
the ruin which soon broke up such a scene of happiness. 
The sisters are specified, as these feasts were not for rey- 
elry, which would be inconsistent with the presence of 
sisters. These latter were invited by the brothers, though 
they gave no invitationsin return, 5. when the days 
of feasting were gone about—i.e., at the end of all the 
birth-days collectively, when the banquets had gone 
round through all the families. Job sanctified them— 
By offering up as many expiatory burnt offerings as he 
had sons (Leviticus 1.4). This was done in the morning 
(Genesis 22.3; Leviticus 6.12). So Jesus began devotions 
early (Mark 1.35). The holocaust, or burnt offering, in pa- 
triarchal times, was offered (lit., caused to ascend, referring 
to the smoke ascending to heaven) by each father of a 
family officiating as priest in behalf of his household. 
cursed God—The same Hebrew word means to curse, and 
to bless ; GESENTUS says, the original sense is to kneel, and 
thus it came to mean bending the knee in order to invoke 
either a blessing or a curse. Cursing isa perversion of 
blessing, as all sin is of goodness. Sin is a degeneracy, 
not a generation. It is. not, however, likely that Job 
should fear the possibility of his sons cursing God. The 
sense bid farewell to, derived from the blessing customary 
at parting, seems sufficient (Genesis 47.10). Thus Un- 
BREIT translates ‘‘may have dismissed God from their 
hearts;” viz., amidst the intoxication of pleasure (Prov- 
erbs 20,1). This act illustrates Job’s “ fear of God,” v, 1. 

6-12, SATAN, APPEARING BEFORE GoD, FALSELY Ac- 
CUSES JOB, 6. sons of God—Angels (ch. 38.7; 1 Kings 22. 
19), They present themselves to render account of their 
“ministry” in other parts of the universe (Hebrews |. 14), 
the Lord--Heb., JEHovAH—the self-existing God, faithful 
to His promises. God says (Exodus 6, 3), that He was not 
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Being Afflicted, he still Blesses God. 


known to the patriarchs by this name. But, as the nume 
occurs previously in Genesis, 2. 7-9, &¢., what must be 
meant is, not until the time of delivering Israel by Moses 
was He known peculiarly and publicly in the eharacter 
which the name means, viz., making things to be, fulfilling 
the promises made to their forefathers. This name, there- 
fore, here, is no objection against the antiquity of the 
book of Job. Satam—The tradition was widely spread 
that he had been the agent in Adam’stemptation. Hence 
his name is given without comment. The feeling with 
which he looks on Job is similar to that with which he 
looked on Adam in Paradise: emboldened by his success 
in the case of one not yet fallen, he is confident that the 
piety of Job, one of a fallen race, will not stand the test. 
He had fallen himself (ch. 4.19; 15,15; Jude 6). In the 
book of Job, Satan is first designated by name: Satan, in 
Hebrew, one who lies in wait; an Adversary in a court of 
justice (1 Chronicles 21.1; Psalm 109.6; Zechariah 3.1); 
the accuser (Revelation 12.10). He has got the law of God 
on his side by man’s sin, and against man. But Jesus 
Christ has fulfilled the law for us; justice isonce more on 
man’s side against Satan (Isaiah 42. 21); and so Jesus 
Christ can plead as our Advocate against the adversary 
(Romans 8. 33). Devil is the Greek name—the slanderer, or 
accuser. He is subject to God, who uses his ministry for 
chastising man. In Arabic, Satan is often applied to a 
serpent (Genesis 3.1), He is called Prince of this world 
(John 12,31); the God of this world (2 Corinthians 4, 4); 
Prince of the power of the air (Ephesians 2. 2). God here 
questions him, in order to vindicate His own ways before 
angels. 7. going to and fro—Rather, hurrying rapidly to 
and fro. The original idea in Arabic is the heat of haste 
(1 Peter 5.8; Matthew 12. 43). Satan seems to haye had 
some peculiar connection with this earth. Perhaps he 
was formerly its ruler under God. Man succeeded to the 
vice-royalty (Genesis 1. 26; Psalm 8.6). Man lost it, and 
Satan became Prince of this world. The Son of man 
(Psalm 8, 4)—the representative man, regains the forfeited 
inheritance (Revelation 11.15). Satan’s replies are cha- 
racteristically curt and short. When the angels appear 


before God, Satan is among them, even as there was a Jus ~ 


das among the apostles. 8. considered—Murg., set thine 
heart on; i.e., considered attentively. No true servant of 
God escapes the eye of the Adversary of God. 9. fear 
God for naught—It is a mark of the children of Satan to 
sneer and not give credit to any for disinterested piety. 
Not so much God’s gifts, as God Himself is “ the reward ” 
of His people (Genesis 15.1). 10. his substance is in- 
creased—Lit., spread out like a flood; Job’s herds covered 
the face of the country. 11. curse thee to thy face—In 


antithesis to God’s praise of him (v. 8), “one that feareth - 


God.” Satan’s words are too true of many. Take away 
their prosperity and you take away their religion (Mala- 
chi 3.14). 12. in thy power—Satan has no power against 
man till God gives it. God would not touch Job with His 
own hand, though Satan asks this (v. 11, thine), but allows 
the enemy to do so, 

13-22. JoB, IN AFFLICTION, BLESSES GoD, &c. 13. wine 
—Not specified in verse 4. The mirth inspired by the 
wine here contrasts the more sadly with the alarm which 
interrupted it. 14. the asses feeding beside them—Heb., 
she-asses, A graphic picture of rural repose and peace; 
the more dreadful, therefore, by contrast is the sudden at- 
tack of the plundering Arabs, 15. Sabeans—Not those 
of Arabia Felix, but those of Arabia Deserta, descending 
from Sheba, grandson of Abraham and Keturah (Genesis 
25.3). The Bedouin Arabs of the present day resemble, in 
marauding habits, these Sabeans (cf. Genesis 16, 12). Ialone 
am escaped—Cunningly contrived by Satan. One in each 
ease escapes (v. 16,17, 19), and brings the same kind of mes- 
sage. This was to overwhelm Job, and leave him no time 
to recover from the rapid succession of calamities—“ mis- 
fortunes seldom come single.” 16, fire of God—Hebra- 
ism for a mighty fire; as cedars of God—lofty cedars, Not 
lightning, which would not consume all the sheep and ser- 
vants. UMBREIT understands it of the burning wind of 
Arabia, called by the Turks “wind of poison.” “The 
prince of the power of the air’ is permitted to nave con- 
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QUADRUPEDS MENTIONED IN THE BIBLE. 





BBHEMOTH. 
Job xl. 15, 24. 












































































































































































































































ARABIAN CAMEL. 
Job. i. 3. 
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BACTRIAN OR TWO-HUMPED CAMELS ON ASSYRIAN MONUMENTS. 
Layard. 1 Kings, x, 2, 














LONG-EARED SYRIAN GOAT. BROAD-TAILED SITEEP. 


1 Sam, xxiy. 2, and Deut. xiv. 12. John x. 4, 5. 





Satan Further Tempts Job. 


trol over such destructive agents. 17. Chaldeans—Not 
‘merely robbers as the Sabeans; but experienced in war, 
as isimplied by ‘they set in array three bands” (Habak- 
kuk 1. 6-8). RAWLINSON distinguishes three periods: 1, 
When their seat of empire was in the south, towards the 
confluence of the Tigris and Euphrates. The Chaldean 
period, from 2300 B. c, to 1500 8, c. In this period was Che- 
dorlaomer (Genesis 14.), the Kudur of Hur or Ur of the 
Chaldees, in the Assyrian inscriptions, and the conqueror 
of Syria, 2. From 1500 to 625 B. c., the Assyrian period, 
3. From 625 to 538 B. c. (when Cyrus the Persian took Baby- 
lon), the Babylonian period. Chaldees in Hebrew—Chas- 
dim. They were akin, perhaps, to the Hebrews, as Abra- 
ham’s sojourn in Ur, and the name Chesed, a nephew of 
Abraham, imply. The three bands were probably in order 
to attack the three separate thousands of Job’s camels 
(v. 8). 
house. The tornado came the more violently over the 
‘desert as being uninterrupted (Isaiah 21.1; Hosea 13. 15). 
‘the young men—Rather, the young people; including the 
daughters (so in Ruth 2.21). 20. Job arose—Not neces- 
sarily from sitting. Inward excitement is implied, and the 
beginning to do anything. He had heard the other mes- 
sages calmly, but on hearing of the death of his children, 
then he arose; or, aS EICHORN translates he started up 
(2 Samuel 13. 31). The rending of the mantle was the con- 
ventional mark of deep grief (Genesis 37. 34). Orientals 
wear a tunic or shirt, and loose pantaloons; and over 
these a flowing mantle (especially great persons and 
women). Shaving the head was also usual in grief (Jere- 
miah 41. 5; Micah 1. 16), 21. maked—(l Timothy 6. 7). 
*Mother’s womb” is poetically the earth, the universal 
mother (Ecclesiastes 5, 15; 12.7; Psalm 139. 15). Job herein 
realizes God’s assertion (v. 8) against Satan’s (v.11), In- 
stead of cursing, he blesses the hame of JEHOVAH (the He- 
brew). The name of Jehovah, is Jehovah himsel/, as man- 
ifested to us in His attributes (Isaiah 9. 6), 22. nor 
charged God foolishly—Rather, allowed himself to commit 
no folly against God. [UMBREIT.] Chapter 2. 10 proves 
that thisis the meaning. Notas marg. attributed no folly 
to God. Hasty words against God, though natural in the 
bitterness of grief, are folly; lit., an insipid, unsavoury 
thing (ch. 6.6; Jeremiah 23.13, margin), Folly in Scrip- 
ture is continually equivalent to wickedness. For when 
man sins, itis himself, not God, whom he injures (Prov- 
erbs 8.36). Weare to submit to trials, not because we see 
the reasons for them, nor yet as though they were matters 
of chance, but because God wills them, and has a-right to 
send them, and has His own good reasons in sending them, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver.1-8. SATAN FURTHER TEMPTS JOB. 1. a day—Ap- 
pointed for the angels giving an account of their minis- 
try to God. The words fo present himself before the Lord 
occur here, though not in 1.6, as Satan has now a special 
report to make as to Job. 3. integrity—lit., complete- 
ness; so “perfect,” another form of the same Heb. word, 
ch. ll. movedst .. . agaimst—So 1 Samuel 26.19; cf. 1 
Chronicles 21. 1 with 2 Samuel 24.1. 4. Skin for skin—A 
proverb. Supply, He will give. The skin is figurative for 
any outward good. Nothing outward is so dear that a man 
will not exchange it for some other outward good; but 
(not yea) life, the inward good, cannot be replaced; a man 
will sacrifice everything else for its sake. Satan sneers 
bitterly at man’s egotism, and says, Job bears the loss of 
property and children, because these are mere outward 
and exchangeable goods, but he will give up all things, even 
his religion, in order to save his life, if you touch his 
bones and flesh. Skin and life are in antithesis. [UMm- 
BREIT.] The martyrs prove Satan’s sneer false. ROoSEN- 
MULLER explains it not so well. A man willingly gives 
up another’s skin (life) for his own skin (life). So Job might 
bear the loss of his children, &c., with equanimity, so 
Jong‘as he remained unhurt himself; but when touched 
in his own person, he would renounce God, Thus the 
first “skin” means the other’s skin, i. e., body; the second 
“skin,” one’s own, as in Exodus 21.23. 6. but save— 
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19. wind from the wilderness—South of Job’s . 


Job Reproves his Wife. 


Rather, only spare. Satan shows his ingenuity in inflict- 
ing pain, and also his knowledge of what man’s body can 
bear without vitalinjury. 7. sore boils—Malignant boils, 
Rather, as it is singular in the Hebrew, a burning sore. 
Job was covered with one universal inflammation. The use 
of the potsherd agrees with this view. It was that form 
of leprosy called black (to distinguish it from the white), or 
elephantiasis, because the feet swell like those of the ele- 
phant. The Arabic judham (Deuteronomy 28, 85), where 
sore botch is rather the black burning boil (Isaiah 1. 6). 8. a 
potsherd—Not a piece of a broken earthen vessel, but an 
instrument made for scratching (the root of the Hebrew 
word is scratch); the sore was too disgusting to touch. “To 
sit in the ashes” marks the deepest mourning (Jonah 8, 6); 
also humility, as if the mourner were nothing but dust 
and ashes ; 80 Abraham (Genesis 18, 27), 

9-138. JOB REPROVES His WIFE. 9. curse God—Rather 
renounce God. Note 1.5. [UMBREIT.] However, it was 
usual among the heathens, when disappointed in their 
prayers accompanied with offerings to their gods, to re- 
proach and curse them, and die—i, e., take thy farewell 
of God and so die. For no good is to be got out of relig- 
ion, either here or hereafter; or, at least, not in this life. 
(GILL.] Nothing makes the ungodly so angry as to see 
the godly under trial hot angry. 10. the foolish women 
—Sin and folly are allied in Scripture (1 Samuel 25, 25; 2 
Samuel 13.13; Psalm 14,1). receive evil—Bear willingly 
(Lamentations 3.39). 11. Eliphaz—The view of RAWLIN- 
SON that “‘the names of Job’s three friends represent the 
Chaldean times, about 700 B.c.,’’ cannot be accepted. Eli- 
phaz is an Idumean name, Esau’s eldest son (Genesis 36. 
4); and Teman, son of Eliphaz (15.), called ‘‘duke.”” Eusk- 
BIus places Teman in Arabia Petrsea (but see note 6, 19). 
Teman means at the right hand; and then the south, viz., 
part of Idumea; capital of Edom (Amos 1. 12). Hebrew 
geographers faced the east, not the north as we do; hence 
with them the right hand was the south. Temanites were 
famed for wisdom (Jeremiah 49,7). BARUCH mentions 
them as “authors of fables (viz., proverbs embodying the 
results of observation), and searchers out of understand- 
ing.” Bildad the Shuhite—Sbhuah (a pit), son of Abraham 
and Keturah (Genesis 25, 2), ProLEmMy mentions the re- 
gion Syccea, in Arabia Deserta, east of Batanea. Zophar 
the Naamathite—Not of the-Naamans in Judah (Joshua 
15. 41), which was too distant; but some region in Arabia 
Deserta. FRETELIUS says there was a Naamath in UZ, 
12, toward heaven—They threw violently ashes up-+ 
wards, that they might fall on their heads and cover 
them. The deepest mourning (Joshua 7.6; Acts 22, 23), 
13. seven days ... nights—They did not remain in the 
one posture and without food, &c., all this time, but for 
the most of this period daily and nightly. Sitting on the 
earth marked mourning (Lamentations 2. 10). Seven days 
was the usual length of it (Genesis 50.10; 1 Samuel 31, 13), 
This silence may have been due to a rising suspicion of 
evilin Job; but chiefly because it is only ordinary griefs 
that find vent in language; extraordinary griefs are too 
great for utterance. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE POEM OR DEBATE ITSELF, 2.-42. 6; FIRST SERIES IN IT, 
3.-14.; JOB FIRST 3. 

Ver. 1-19. JoB CURSES THE DAY oF His BIRTH, AND 
WISHES FOR DEATH. 1. opened his mouth—The Orien- 
tals speak seldom, and then sententiously. Hence this 
formula expressing deliberation and gravity (Psalm 78, 2). 
Formally began. cursed his day—The strict Hebrew word 
for cursing; not the same as in ch,1.5. Job cursed his 
birth-day, but not his God, 2. spake—Hebrew, answered, 
i. e., not to any actual question that preceded, but to the 
question virtually involved in the case. His outburst is 
singularly wild and bold (Jeremiah 20. 14), To desire to 
die so as to be free from sin is a mark of grace; to desire 
to die so as to escape troubles is a mark of corruption, 
He was ill-fitted to die who was so unwilling to live. 
But his trials were greater, and his light less, than ours, 
3. the night in which—Rather “the night which said.” 
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Job Ourses his Birth, and Wishes for Death. JOB 


The words in italics are not in the Hebrew. Night is per- 
sonified and poetically made to speak, So in v.7, and 
Psalm 19.2, The birth of a male in the East is a matter 
of joy; often not so of a female, 4. let not God regard 
‘it—Rather, more poetically, Seek it oul. “Let not God 
stoop from his bright throne to raise it up from its dark 
hiding-place.” The curse on the day in v. 3, is amplified 
in v. 4,5; that on the night, in v. 6-10. 5. let the shadow 
of death—(deenest darkness, Isaiah 9, 2)—stain it—-This 
is a Jater sense of the verb [GESENIUS], better the old and 
more poetie idea, ‘‘Let darkness (the ancient night of 
chaotic gloom) resume its rights over light (Genesis 1. 2), 
and claim that day as its own.” a cloud—Collectively, a 
gathered mass of dark clouds, the blackness of the day 
terrify it—lit., the obscurations; whatever darkens the 
day. [GESENIUS.] The verb in Hebrew expresses sudden 
terrifying. May it be suddenly affrighted at its own dark- 
ness, UMBREIT explains it of magical incantations that 
darken the day, forming the climax to the previous 
clauses; v. 8 speaks of cursers of the day similarly. But 
the former view is simpler. Others refer it to the poison- 
‘us simoom wind. 6. seize upon it—As its prey, i. e., ut- 
terly dissolve it. joined unto the days of the year— 
Rather, by poetic personification, ‘ Let it not rejoice in the 
circle of days and nights and months, which form the 
circle of years.” 7%. solitary—Rather, unjruitful. ‘* Would 
that it had not given birth to me.” 8. them .., that 
eurse the day—If mourning be the right rendering in the 
latter clause of this verse, these words refer to the hired 
mourners of the dead (Jeremiah 9.17), But the Hebrew for 
mourning elsewhere always denotes an animal, whether 
it be the crocodile or some huge serpent (Isaiah 27.1), that 
is meant by leviathan. Therefore, the expression, cursers 
of day, refers to magicians, who were believed to be able 
by charms to make a day one of evil omen, So Balaam, 
Numbers 22.5, This accords with UMBREIT’S view (v. 7); 
or to the Ethiopians and Atlantes, who ‘used to curse 
the sun at his rising for burning up them and their coun- 
try.” [HeRopotus.] Necromancers claimed power to con- 
trol or rouse wild beasts at will, as the Indian serpent- 
charmers at this day (Psalm 58,5). Job does not say they 
had the power they claimed; but, supposing they had, 
may they curse the day. SCHUTTENS renders it by sup- 
plying words (?) Let.those that are ready for anything, call 
i (the day) the raiser up of leviathan, i. e., of a host of evils, 
9. dawning of the day—lit., eyelashes of morning. The 
Arab poets call the sun the eye of day. His early rays, 
therefore, breaking forth before sunrise, are the opening 
eyelids or eyelashes of morning, 12, Why did the knees 
prevent me ?—Old English for anticipate my wants, The 
reference is to the solemn recognition of a new-born child 
by the father, who used to place it on his knees as his 
own, whom he was bound to rear (Genesis 30.3; 50. 23; 
Isaiah 66,12), 13. lain... quiet... slept—A gradation. 
Ishould not only have lain, but been quiet, and not only 
been quiet, but slept. Death in Scripture is called sleep 
(Psalm 13.3); especially in the New Testament, where the 
resurrection-awakening is more clearly set forth (1 Co- 
rinthians 15.51; 1 Thessalonians 4,14; 5.10.) 14. With 
kings ... which built desolate places for themselves 
—Who built up for themselves what proved to be (not 
palaces, but) ruins! The wounded spirit of Job, once a 
great emir himself, sick of the vain struggles of mortal 
great men, after grandeur, contemplates the palaces of 
kings, now desolate heaps of ruins, His regarding the re- 
pose of death the most desirable end of the great ones of 
earth, wearied with heaping up perishable treasures, 
marks the irony that breaks out from the black clouds of 
melancholy. [UMBREIT.] The for themselves marks their 
selfishness, MICHAELIS explains it weakly of mausoleums, 
such as are found still, of stupendous proportions, in the 
ruins of Petra of Idumea, 15, filled their houses with 
silver—Some take this of the treasures which the ancients 
used to bury with their dead. But see last verse, 16. un-= 
timely birth—(Psalm 58.8). Preferable to the life of the 
restless miser (HMeclesiastes 6, 3-5). 17. the wicked—The 
original meaning, those ever restless, full of desires (Isaiah 
57, 20,21). weary—lit., those whose strength is wearied out 
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IV. Eliphaz Reproveth him for Want of Religion. 
(Revelation 14, 13), 18. There the prisoners rest—From 
their chains, 19. serwant—The slave is there manumitted 
from slavery. ; 

20-26. He COMPLAINS OF LIFE BECAUSE OF H1Is AN- 
GUISH. 20. Wherefore giveth He light—viz., God. Often 
omitted reverentially (ch, 24.23; Ecclesiastes 9.9). Light, 
t.e., life. The joyful light ill suits the mourners. The 
grave is most in unison with their feelings. 23. whose 
way is hid—The picture of Job is drawn from a wanderer 
who has lost his way, and who is hedged in, so as to have 
no exit of escape (Hosea 2, 6; Lamentations 3.7,9), 24. 
my sighing cometh before I eat—i, e., prevents my eat- 
ing. [UMBREIT.] Or, conscious that the effort to eat 
brought on the disease, Job. must sigh before eating. 
[RoseENMULLER.] Or, sighing takes the place of good 
(Psalm 42. 8). [Goop.] But the first explanation accords 
best with the text. my roaring is poured out like the 
waters— An image from the rushing sound of water 
streaming. 25. the thing which I... feared is come 
upom me—In the beginning of his trials, when he heard 
of the loss of one blessing, he feared the loss of another, 
and when he heard of the loss of that, he feared the loss 
of a third, that which I was afraid of is come unto 
me—wiz., the ill-opinion of his friends, as though he were 
a hypocrite on account of his trials. %6. I was notin 
safety ... yet trouble came—Referring, not to his for- 
mer state, but to the beginning of his troubles, From that 
time J had no rest, there was no intermission of sorrows. 
And (not, yet) a fresh trouble is coming, viz., my friends’ 
suspicion of my being a hypocrite. This gives the start- 
ing-point to the whole ensuing controversy. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-21. First SPEECH OF ELIPHAZ. Eliphaz—The 
mildest of Job’s three accusers. The greatness of Job’s 
calamities, and his complaints against God, and the 
opinion that calamities are proofs of guilt, led the three 
to doubt Job’s integrity. 2. If we essay to commune— 
Rather, two questions, ‘‘May we attempt a word with 
thee? Wilt thou be grieved at it?’ Even pious friends 
often count that only a touch which we feel as a wound. 
3. weak hands—Isaiah 35.3; 2 Samuel 4.1. 5. thou art 
troubled—Rather, unhinged, hast lost thy self-command 
(1 Thessalonians 3. 3), 6. Is not this thy fear, thy con- 
fidence, &c.—Does thy fear, thy confidence, &c., come to 
nothing? Does it come only to this, that thou faintest 
now? Rather, by transposition, “Is not thy fear (of God) 
thy hope? and the uprightness of thy ways thy confi- 
dence? If so, bethink thee, who ever perished being 
innocent?’ [UMBREIT.] But Luke 13. 2, 3 shows that, 
though there is a retributive divine government even in 
this life, yet we cannot judge by the mere outward appear- 
ance. “One event is outwardly to the righteous and to 
the wicked” (Ecclesiastes 9. 2); but yet we must take it on 
trust, that God deals righteously even now (Psalin 87. 25; 
Isaiah 33.16). Judge not by a part, but by the whole of a 
godly man’s life, and by his end, even here (James 5. 11). 
The one and the same outward event is altogether a differ- 
ent thing in its inward bearings on the godly and on the 
ungodly even here, Even prosperity, much morecalamity, 
is a punishment to the wicked (Proverbs 1, 32). Trials are 
chastisements for their good (to the righteous) (Psalm 119,; 
67, 71, 75). See Preface on the Design of this book, 8. 
they that plough iniquity .. . reap the same—(Proy- 
erbs 22.8; Hosea 8.7; 10.13; Galatians 6, 7,8). 9. breath 
of his nostrils—God’s anger. <A figure from the fiery 
winds of the East (ch. 1.16; Isaiah 5. 25; Psalm 18. 8, 15), 
10. lion—i. e., Wicked men, upon whom Eliphaz wished 
to show that calamities come in spite of their various 
resources, just as destruction comes on the lionin spite 
of his strength (Psalm 58.6; 2 Timothy 4. 17), Five differ- 
ent Hebrew terms here occur for lion. The raging of the 
lion (the tearer), and the roaring of the bellowing Uion, and 
the teeth of the young lions, not whelps, but grown np 
enough to hunt for prey. The strong lion (Znglish Version, 
old), &c., the whelps of the iioness ‘not the stout lion, as 
English Version). [BARNES and. UMBREIT.)]. The various 





First Speech of Eliphas. 


phases of wickedness are expressed by this variety of 

rms; obliquely, Job, his wife and children, may be 
hinted at by the lion, lioness and whelps. The one verb, 
are broken, does not suit both subjects; therefore, supply 
“the roaring of the bellowing lion is silenced.” The strong 
lion dies of want at last,and the whelps, torn from the 
mother, are scattered, and the race becomes extinct. 12. 
a thing—Hebrew, a word. Eliphaz confirms his view bya 
Divine declaration which was secretly and unexpectedly im- 
parted tohim. a little—lit.,a whisper. Implying the still 
silence around, and that more was conveyed than articu- 
late words could utter (ch. 26. 14; 2 Corinthians 12.4), 13. 
‘Jn thoughts from the visions—(So WINER and English 
Version.) Whilst revolving night visions previously made 
to him (Daniel 2. 29). Rather, “In my manifold (Hebrew, 
divided) thoughts, before the visions of the night com- 
menced;” therefore not a delusive dream (Psalin 4, 4). 
(UMBREIT.] deep sleep—(Genesis 2. 21; 15. 12) 16, It 
stood stili—At first the apparition glides before Eliphaz, 
then stands still, but with that shadowy indistinctness of 
form which creates such an impression of awe; a gentle 
murmur; not (Znglish Version): there was silence: For in 1 
Kings 19. 12, the voice, as opposed to the previous storm, 
denotes a gentle, still murmur. 17. mortal man ,,.a 
man—Two Hebrew words for man are used; the first im- 
plying his feebleness; the second his strength. Whether 
feeble or strong, man is not righteous before God. 17. 
more just than God ... more pure than his Maker— 
But this would be self-evident without an oracle. 18. 
folly—Imperfection is to be attributed to the angels, in 
comparison with Him. The holiness of some of them had 
given way (2 Peter 2. 4), and at best is but the holiness of 
acreature. Folly is the want of moral consideration. 
[UMBREIT.] 19. houses of clay —(2 Corinthians 5. 1). 
Houses made of sun-dried clay bricks are common in the 
East; they are easily washed away (Matthew 7. 27). Man’s 
Joundation is this dust (Genesis 3.19). before the moth— 
‘Rather, as before the moth, which devours a garment (ch. 
13. 28; Psalm 39. 11; Isaiah 50.9). Man, who cannot, in a 
physical point of view, stand before the very moth, surely 
eannoft, in a moral, stand before God, 20. from morning 
to evening—Unceasingly; or, better, between the morning 
and evening of one short day (so Exodus 18, 14; Isaiah 38. 12). 
“They are destroyed ;” better, “‘ they would be destroyed,” 
if God withdrew His loving protection. Therefore man 
must not think to be holy before God, but to draw holiness 
and all things else from God (v. 17.) 21. their excellency 
—(Psalm 39. 11: 146.4; 1 Corinthians 13. 8). But UmMBReEIT, 
by an Oriental image from abow, useless, because unstruny, 
“Their nerve or string would be torn away.” MICHAELIS, 
better in accordance with v.19, makes the allusion be to 
the cords of a tabernacle taken down (Isaiah 33, 20), 
they die, even without wisdom—Rather, “They would 
perish, yet not according to wisdom,” but according to 
‘arbitrary choice, if God were not infinitely wise and holy. 
The design of the spirit is to show that the continued ex- 
istence of weak man proves the inconceivable wisdom 
and holiness of God, which alone save man from ruin. 
[UmBREIT.] BENGEL shows from Scripture, that God’s 
holiness (Hebrew Kadosh) comprehends all his excellen- 
ties and attributes. De WErTE loses the scope, in explain- 
ing it, of the shortness of man’s life, contrasted with the 
angels “before they have attained to wisdom.” 


CHAPTER..V. 


Ver. 1-27. ELIPHAz’s CONCLUSION FROM THE VISION, 
1. if there be any, &c.—Rather will He (God) reply to 
thee? Job, after the revelation just given, cannot be so 
presumptuous as to think God or any of the holy ones 
(Daniel 4.17; angels) round His throne, will vouchsafe a 
reply (a judicial expression) to his rebellious complaint. 
2. wrath... envy—Fretful and passionate complaints; 
such as Elipkaz charged Job with (ch. 4. 5; so Proverbs 14. 
80). Not, the wrath of God killeth the foolish, and fis 
envy, &c. 3. the foolish—The wicked, I have seen the 
sinner spread his roots wide in prosperity, yet circum- 
etances suddenly occurred which gave occasion for his 
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His Conclusion from the Vision. 


once prosperous dwelling being cursed as desolate (Psalm 
87. 35, 86; Jeremiah 17,8), 4. His childwen ... crushed 
im the gate—A judicial formula, The gate was the place 
of judgment, and of other public proceedings (Psalm 127, 
5; Proverbs 22, 22; Genesis 23. 10; Deuteronomy 21. 19). 
Such propyleea have been found in the Assyrian remains. 
Eliphaz obliquely alludes to the calamity which eut off 
Job’s children, 5. even out of the thorns—Even when 
part of the grain remains hanging on the thorn bushes 
(or, is growing among thorns, Matthew 18, 7), the hungry 
gleaner does not grudge the trouble of taking even it 
away, so clean swept away is the harvest of the wicked. 
the robber—As the Sabeans, who robbed Job. Rather, 
translate the thirsty,as the antithesis in the parallelism, 
the hungry, proves. 6. Although—Rather, for truly. 
[UMBREIT } affliction cometh not forth of the dust— 
Like a weed, of its own accord. Eliphaz hints that the 
cause of it lay with Job himself, 7% Yet—Rather, 7ruly, 
or, But Affliction does not come from chance, but is the ap- 
pointment of God for sin; é.e., the original birth-sin of 
man. Eliphaz passes from the particular sin and conse- 
quent suffering of Job to the universal sin and suffering 
of mankind, Troubles spring from man’s common sin by 
as necessary a law of natural consequences as sparks 
(Hebrew, sons of coal) fly upward, Troubles are many and 
Jiery, as sparks (1 Peter 4. 12; Isaiah 43, 2). Umprert 
for sparks has birds of prey; lit., sons of lightning, 
not’ so well. 8. Therefore (as affliction is ordered by 
God, on account of sin), I would have you to seek unto 
God (Isaiah 8. 19; Amos 5. 8; Jeremiah 5, 2). UL 
Connected with v.9. His unsearchable dealings are with a 
view to raise the humble (and abase. the proud), Luke 1. 52. 
Therefore Job ought to turn humbly to Him, 12. enter- 
prise—tit., realization. The Hebrew combines in the one 
word the two ideas, wisdom and happiness, enduring eaist- 
ence being the etymological and philosophical root of the 
combined notion, [UMBREIT.] 13. Paul (1 Corinthians 3. 
19) quoted this clause with the formula establishing its 
inspiration, itis written, He cites the exact Hebrew words, 
not as he usually does the LXX, Greek version (Psalm 9. 
15). Haman was hanged on the gallows he prepared for 
Mordecai (Esther 5, 14; 7. 10). The wise—the cunning. is 
carried headlong—Their scheme is precipitated before it 
is ripe. 14. Judicial blindness often is sent upon keen 
men of the world (Deuteronomy 28, 29; Isaiah 59. 10; John 
9. 39). 15. From the sword which proceedeth from their 
mouth (Psalm 59. 7; 57. 4). 16. the poor hath hope—of the 
interposition of God, iniquity stoppeth her mouth— 
(Psalm 107, 42; Micah 7. 9, 10; Isaiah 52,15). Especially at 
the last day, through shame (Jude 15; Matthew 22. 12), 
The mouth was the offender (v.15), and the mouth shall then 
be stopped (Isaiah 25, 8) at the end. 17. happy—Not that 

the actual suffering is joyous; but the consideration of the ~ 
righteousness of Him who sends it, and the end for which 
it is sent, make it a cause for thankfulness, not for com- 
plaints, such as Job had uttered (Hebrews 12,11), Eliphaz 
implies that the end in this case is to call back Job from 
the particular sin of which he takes for granted that Job 
is guilfy. Paul seems to allude to this passage in Hebrews 
12, 5; so James 1, 12; Proverbs 3,12. Eliphaz does not give 
due prominence to this truth, but rather to Job’s sin. It 
is Elihu alone (32.-37.) wHo fully dwells upon the truth, 
that affliction is mercy and justice in disguise, for the good 
of the sufferer, 18, he maketh sore, and bindeth up— 
(Deuteronomy 82. 89; Hosea 6, 1; 1 Samuel 2,6), An image 
from binding up a wound, The healing art consisted much 
at that time in external applications, 19. im six... yea, 
in seven—(Proverbs 6.16; Amos 1,3). The Hebrew idiom 
fixes on a certain number (here siz), in order to call atten- 
tion as toa thing of importance; then increases the force 
by adding, with a yea, nay seven, the next higher number; 
here seven, the sacred and perfect number, In all possible 
troubles; not merely in the precise number seven. 20. 
power—(Jeremiah 5,12). Hebrew, hands, of the sword 
—(Ezekiel 35.5, Margin) Zlands are given to the sword per- 
sonified asa living agent, 21. (Psalm 31, 20; Jeremiah 18, 
18.) Smite (Psalm 73.9). 22. famine thou shalt laugh— 
Not, in spite of destruction and famine, which Is true 
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(Habakkuk 3. 17, 18), though not the truth meant by 
Eliphaz, but because those calamities shall not come upon 
thee. A diflerent Hebrew word from that in v.20; there, 
famine in general ; here, the langutd state of those wanting 
proper nutriment. [BARNES.] 23. in league with the 
stones of the field—They shall not hurt the fertility of 
thy soil; nor the wild beasts thy fruits, Spoken in Arabia 
Deserta, where stones abounded, <Arabia, derived from 
Arabah—a desert plain. The first clause of this verse 
answers to the first clause of verse 22; and the last of this 
verse to the last of that verse. The full realization of this 
is yet future (Isaiah 65. 23, 25; Hosea 2.18). 24. know— 
“Thou shalt rest in the assurance, that thine habitation 
is the abode of peace; and (if) thou numberest thine herd, 
thine expectations prove not fallacious.” [UMBREIT.] Sin 
does not agree with the context. The Hebrew word—to 
miss a mark, said of archers (Judges 20. 16). The Hebrew 
for “habitation” primarily means the fold for cattle; and 
for “ visit,’ often lo take an account of, to number, ‘‘ Peace’”’ 
is the common Eastern salutation; including inward and 
outward prosperity. 25. as the grass—(Psalm 72.16), Prop- 
erly, herb bearing seed (Genesis 1. 11, 12), 26. in full age— 
So full of days (42. 17; Genesis 35, 29). Not mere length of 
years, but ripeness for death, one’s inward and outward 
full development not being prematurely cut short, is de- 
noted (Isaiah 65. 22), Thow shalt come, not lit., but express- 
ing willingness to die, Eliphazspeaks from the Old Testa- 
ment point of view, which made full years a reward of 
the righteous (Psalm 91. 16; Exodus 20, 12), and premature 
death the lot of the wicked (Psalm 55, 23), The righteous 
are immortal till their work isdone. To keep them longer 
would be to render them less fit to die. God takes them 
at their best (Isaiah 57.1), The good are compared to 
wheat (Matthew 13. 30). cometh in—lit., ascends. The 
corn is lifted up off the earth and carried home; so the good 
man “is raised into the heap of sheaves.” [UMBREIT.] 
27. Searched it ,.. for thy good—lit., for thyscl/ (Psalm 
111. 2; Proverbs 2, 4; 9. 12). 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIRST SERIES CONTINUED. 


Ver. 1-30. REPLY OF JOB TO ELIPHAZ, 2. thoroughly 
weighed—Oh that, instead of censuring my complaints 
when thou oughtest rather to have sympathized with me, 
thou wouldest accurately compare together my sorrow, 
and my misfortunes; these latter outweigh in the balance 
the former, 3. the sand—(Proverbs 27. 3). are swallowed 
up—See Margin. So Psalm 77.4. But Job plainly is apol- 
ogizing, not for not having had words enough, but for 
having spoken too much and too boldly ; and the Hebrew 
is, to speak rashly. (UMBREIT, GESENIUS, ROSENMULLER.] 
“Therefore were my words so rash.” 4 arrows... 
within me—have pierced me. <A poetic image represent- 
ing the avenging Almighty armed with bow and arrows 
(Psalm 38, 2,3). Here the arrows are poisoned. Peculiarly 
appropriate, in reference to the burning pains which pene- 
trated, like poison, into the inmost parts—(“spirit;” as 
contrasted with mere surface flesh wounds) of Job’s body. 
set themselves in array—A military image (Judges 20. 
33). All the terrors which the Divine wrath can muster 
are set in array against me (Isajah 42, 13), 5. Neither wild 
animals, as the wild ass, nor tame, as thé ox, are dissatis- 
fied when well supplied with food. The braying of the 
one, and the lowing of the other, prove distress and want 
of palatable food, So, Job argues, if he complains, it 
is not without cause; viz., his pains, which are, as it 
were, disgusting food, which God feeds him with—end of 
verse 7. But he should haye remembered a rational being 
should evince a better spirit than the brute, 6. un- 
savoury—Tasteless, insipid. Salt is a chief necessary of 
life to an Eastern, whose food is mostly vegetable. the 
white—Ilil,, spittle (1 Samuel 21, 13), which the white of an 
egg resembles. 7%. To touch is contrasted with meat, ‘My 
taste refused even to touch it, and yet am I fed with such 
meat of sickness.” The second clause lit., is, “Such is like 
the sickness of my food.” The natural taste abhors even 
to touch insipid food, and such forms my nourishment. 
For my sickness is like such nauseous food. [UMBREIT.] 
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, they remembered with such pleasure. 


He Reproveth his Friends for Unkin iyi it 


(Psalm 42,3; 80.5; 102.9). No wonder, then, I complain. 
8. To desire death is no necessary proof of fitness for 
death. The ungodly sometimes desire it, so as to escape 
troubles, without thought of the hereafter. The godly 
desire it, in order to be with the Lord; but they patiently 
wait God’s will. 9. destroy—liit., grind or crush (Isaiah 
8. 15). let loose his hand—God had put forth His hand 
only so far as to wound the surface of Job’s flesh (ch, 1. 12; 
2.6); he wishes that hand to be let loose,so as to wound 
deeply and vitally, cut me off—Metaphor from a weaver 
cutting off the web, when finished, from the thrum 
fastening it to the loom (Isaiah 388, 12). 10.1 wonlid 
harden myself—Rather, “I would exult in the pain,” if 
I Knew that that pain would hasten my death, (GE- 
SENIUS.] UMBREIT translates the Hebrew of “ Let Him 
not spare,” unsparing; and joins it with pain. The 
English Version is more vivid, concealed—I have not 
disowned, in word or deed, the commands of the Holy 
One (Psalm 119, 46; Acts 20,20). He says this in answer 
to Eliphaz’ insinuation that he is a hypocrite. God is 
here called the Holy One, to imply man's reciprocal obli- 
gation to be holy, as He is holy (Leviticus 19.2). 11. What 
strength have I, so as to warrant the hope of restoration to 
health? a hope which Eliphaz had suggested. And what 
but a miserable end of life is before me, that I should desire 
to prolong life? [UMBREIT.] UMBREIT and ROSENMULLER 
not so well translate the last words to be patient. 12. Dis- 
ease had so attacked him, that his strength would need to 
be hard as a stone, and his flesh like brass, not to sink 
under it. But he has only flesh, like other men, It must, 
therefore, give way; so that the hope of restoration sug- 
gested by Eliphaz is vain (see Note 5,11), 13. Is not my 
help in me ?}—The interrogation is better omitted. “There 
isnohelpinme!” For “wisdom,” deliverance is a better 
rendering. ‘And deliverance is driven quite from me.” 
14. pity—A proverb. Charity is the love which judges in- 
dulgently of our fellow-men: it is put on a par with truth 
in Proverbs 3.8, for they together form the essence of 
moral perfection. [UMBREIT.] It is the spirit of Chris- 
tianity (1 Peter 4.8; 1 Corinthians 13.7; Proverbs 10, 12; 17, 
17). If it ought to be used towards all men, much more 
towards friends, But he who does not use it forsaketh (re- 
nounceth) the fear of the Almighty (James 2.13), 15. Those 
whom I regarded as my brethren, from whom I looked for 
faithfulness in my adyersity, have disappointed me, as 
the streams failing from drought; wadys of Arabia, filled 
in the winter, but dry in the summer, which disappoint 
the caravans expecting to find water there. The fulness 
and noise of these temporary streams answers to the past 
large and loud professions of my friends; their dryness 
in summer, to the failure of the friendship when needed. 
The Arab proverb says of a treacherous friend, ‘I trust 
not in thy torrent” (Isaiah 58. 11, Margin), streams of 
brooks—Rather, ‘the brook in the ravines which passes 
away.’’ It has no perpetual spring of water to renew it 
(unlike “the fountain of living waters,’ Jeremiah 2. 13; 
Isaiah 33. 16, at the end); and thus passes away as rapidly 
as it arose, 16, blackish—lil., Go as a mourner in- black 
clothing (Psalm 34,14). A vivid and poetic image to pic- 
ture the stream turbid and black with melted ice and 
snow, descending from the mountains into the valley. 
In the next clause, the snow dissolved is, in the poet’s 
view, hid in the flood. [UMBREIT.] 17. wax warm— 
Rather, at the time when, (But they soon) [UMBREIT], 
“they become narrower (flow in a narrower bed), they are 
silent (cease to flow noisily); in the heat (of the san) 
they are consumed or vanish out of their place, First. the 
stream flows more narrowly—then becomes silent and 
still; at length every trace of water disappears by evap- 
oration under the hot sun,’ [UMBREIT.] 18, turmed 
aside—Rather, Caravans (Hebrew travellers) turn aside from 
their way, by circuitous routes, toobtain water. They had 
seen the brook in spring full of water: and now in the 
summer heat, on their weary journey, they turn off their 
road by a devious route to reach the living waters, which 
But, when “ they 
go,” it is “into a desert.” [NoYES.and UMBREIT.) Notas 
English Version, “They go to nothing,’ which would be a 
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tame repetition of the drying up of the waters in v. 17; 
instead of waters, they find an “empty wilderness ;” and, 
not having strength to regain their road, bitterly disap- 
pointed, they perish. The terse brevity is most expressive. 
19. the troops—i. e., Caravans. Tema, north of Arabia 
Deserta, near the Syrian desert; called from Tema son of 
Ishmael (Genesis 25, 15; Isaiah 21. 14; Jeremiah 25. 23). Still 
Bo called by the Arabs. Verses 19, 20 give another picture 
pf the mortification of disappointed hopes, viz., those of 
the caravans on the direct road, anxiously awaiting the re- 
turn of their companions from the distant valley. The 
, mention of the locality whence the caravans came gives 
living reality to the picture. Sheba refers here not to the 
marauders in North Arabia Deserta (ch. 1. 15), but to the 
merchants (Ezekiel 27, 22) in the south, in Arabia Felix or 
Yemen, “afar off’ (Jeremiah 6.20; Matthew 12.42; Genesis 
10. 28). Caravans are first mentioned (Genesis 37, 25); men 
needed to travel thus in companies across the desert, for 
defence against the roving robbers, and for mutual ac- 
commodation. ‘‘The companies waited for them,” can- 
not refer to the caravans who had gone in quest of the waters ; 
for v, 18 describes their utter destruction. 20. lit.,each had 
hoped, viz., that their companions would find water. The 
greater had been their hopes the more bitter now their 
disappointment; they came thither, to the place, and were 
ashamed ; lit., their cowntenances burn, an Oriental phrase 
for the shame and consternation of deceived expectation, 
So ashamed as to disappointment (Romans 5.5). 21. As 
the dried-up brook is to the caravan, so are ye to me, viz., 
a nothing; ye might as well not be in existence. [UM- 
BREIT.] The Margin, like to them or it (viz., the waters of 
the brook), is not so good a reading. ye see, and are 
afraid—Ye are struck aghast at the sight of my misery, 
and ye lose presence of mind: Job puts this mild construc- 
tion on their failing to relieve him with affectionate con- 
solation, 22. And yet I did not ask you to bring me a 
gift; or to pay for me out of your substance a reward (to the 
Judge, to redeem me from my punishment); all I asked 
from you was affectionate treatment. 23. the mighty— 
The oppressor, oy creditor, in whose power the debtor was. 
[UMBREIT.] 24, 25. Irony—If you can teach me the right 
view, Iam willing fo be set right, and hold my tongue; and 
to be made to see my error. But then if your words be 
really the right words, how is it that they are so feeble? 
“Yet how feeble are the words of what you call the right 
view.”’ So the Hebrew is used (in Micah 2.10; 1.9). The 
English Version, ‘How powerful,” &c., does not agree so 
well with the last clause of the v. ‘‘ And what will your 
arguings reprove?” dit., ‘the reproofs which proceed from 
you,” the emphasis is on you ; you may find fault, who are 
not in my situation. [UMBREIT.] 26. Do you imagine, or 
mean, to reprove words, and (to reprove) the speeches of 
one desperate, (which are) as wind, mere nothings, not to 
be so narrowly taken totask? UMBREIT not so well takes 
the Hebrew for as wind, ‘‘as sentiments;”’ making formal 
sentiments antithetical to mere speeches, and supplying, 
not the word ‘‘reprove,” but “‘ would you regard,” from 
the first clause, 27. ‘* Ye overwhelm:” Uit., “ye cause (sup- 
ply, your anger) (UMBREIT], a net, viz., of sophistry [NoYEs 
and ScHUTTENS], to fall wpon the desolate (one bereft of 
help, like the fatherless orphan); and ye dig (a pit) for your 
Sriend,” i. e., try to ensnare him, to catch him in the use 
of unguarded language. [NoyYrs.] (Psalm 57.6); metaphor 
from hunters catching wild beasts in a pit covered with 
brushwood to conceal it, UmBRErIT from the Syriac, 
and answering to his interpretation of the first clause, 
has “ Would you be indignant against your friend?”’ The 
Hebrew in ch, 41, 6, means to feast upon. As the first clause 
asks, ‘Would you catch him in a net?” so this follows up 
the image, ‘‘ And would you next feast upon him, and his 
miseries?” SoLXX. 28. be content—Rather, be pleased 
to—look. Since you have so falsely judged my words, 
look upon me, i.e., upon my countenance: for (it is evident 
before your faces) if I lie; my countenance will betray 
me, if Ibe the hypocrite that you suppose. 29. Return— 
Rather, retract your charges: ‘“‘ Let it not be iniquity ;” «e., 
(retract) that injusticemay notbedoneme,. Yea retract, my 
righteousness is in it;” i.e, my right is involved in this 
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He Excuses his Desire for Death, 


matter. 30. Will you say that my guilt lies in the organ of 
speech, and will you call it to account? or is it that my 
taste (palate) or discernment is not capable to form a judg- 
ment of perverse things? Is it thus you will explain the 
fact of my having no consciousness of guilt? [UMBREIT.] 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-21. JoB ExcusES His DESIRE FOR DEATH. 1. ap- 
pointed time—Better, warfare, hard conflict with evil 
(so in Isaiah 40.2; Daniel 10.1; and ch. 14, 14); translate it 
appointed time (ch. 14, 5,13; Psalm 89.4). Job reverts to the 
sad picture of man, however great, which he had drawn 
(ch. 3. 14), and details in this chapter the miseries which 
his friends will see, if, according to his request (ch. 6. 28), 
they will look on him. Even the Christian soldier, ‘ war- 
ring a good warfare,” rejoices when it is completed (1 
Timothy 1.18; 2 Timothy 2.3; 4.7,8). 2. earnestly de=- 
sireth—Hebrew, pants for the (evening) shadow. Easterns 
measure time by the length of their shadow. If the ser- 
vant longs for the evening when his wages are paid, why 
may not Job long for the close of his hard service, when 
he shall enter on his reward? This proves that Job did 
not, as many maintain, regard the grave as a mere sleep, 
3. Months of com/fortless misfortune. ‘*I am made to pos- 
sess,”’ lit.,to be heir to. Irony. To be heir to, is usually a 
matter of joy; but here it is the entail of an involuntary 
and dismal inheritance, Months, for days, to express its 
long duration. Appointed, lit., they have numbered to me; 
marking well the unavoidable doom assigned to him, 4. 
Lit., “when shall be the flight of the night ?’’ [GESENTUS.] 
UMBREIT, not so well, “the night is long extended?” Jit., 
measured out: so Marg. 5. In elephantiasis maggots are 
bred in the sores (Acts 12, 23; Isaiah 14.11), clods of dust 
—Rather, a crust of dricd filth and acewmulated corruption 
(ch, 2.7, 8). my skin is broken and loathsome—Rather, 
comes together so as to heal up, and again breaks out with 
running matter. [GESENIUS.] More simply the Hebrew is, 
“My skin rests (fora time) and (again) melts away” (Psalm 
58.7). 6. (Isaiah38.12.) Every day like the weaver’s shut- 
tle leaves a thread behind; and each shall wear, as he 
weaves. But Job’s thought is, that his days must swiftly 
be cut off as a web; without hope, yiz., of a recovery and 
renewal of life (ch. 14.19; 1 Chronicles 29,15), 7%. Address 
to God. Wind, a picture of evanescence (Psalm 78. 39), 
shall no more see—Rather, “ shall no more return to see 
good,” This change from the different wish in ch. 3,17, 
&c., is most true to nature. He is now in a softer mood; 
and a beam from former days of prosperity falling upon 
memory,and the thought of the unseen world, where one 
is seen no more (v. 8), drew from him an expression of regret 
at leaving this world of light (Ecclesiastes 11.7). So lfeze- 
kiah (Isaiah 38.11). Grace rises above nature (2 Corinth- 
ians 5.8). 8. The eye of him who beholds me [ present, not 
past, as English Version), i. e., in the very act of beholding me, 
seeth me nomore, ‘Thine eyes (are) upon me, and I am 
not?” He disappears, even while God is looking upon him, 
Job cannot survive the gaze of Jehovah (Psalm 104, 32; 
Revelation 20.11). Not “Thine eyes seek me and Iam not 
to be found;”’ for God’s eye penetrates even to the unseen 
world (Psalm 139, 8). UMBREIT unnaturally takes Thine 
to refer to one of the three friends, 9. (2Samuel 12, 23.) the 
grave—The Sheol, or place of departed spirits, not dis- 
proving Job’s belief in the resurrection. It merely means, 
“We shall come up no more” in the present order of things, 
10. (Psalm 103,16.) The Oriental keenly loves his dwell- 
ing. In Arabian elegies the desertion of abodes by their 
occupants is often a theme of sorrow. Grace overcomes 
this also (Luke 18, 29; Acts 4.34), 11. Therefore, as such is 
my hard lot, I will at least have the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of venting my sorrow in words, The Hebrew open- 
ing words, therefore I, at all events, express self-elevation, 
(UMBREIT.] 12-14. Why doest thou deny me the comfort 
of care-assuaging sleep? Why scarest thou me with fright- 
ful dreams? Am TI, then, a sea (regarded in Old Testament 
poetry as a violent rebel against God, the Lord of nature, 
who therefore curbs his -violence) (Jeremiah 5, 22)? or @ 
whale (or some other sea monster) (Isaiah 27. 1), ‘hat thou 
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needest thus to watch and curb me? The Egyptians 
“watched” the crocodile most carefully to prevent its 
doing mischief. 14. The frightful dreams resulting from 
elephantiasis he attributes to God; the common belief 
assigned all night visions to God. 15. UMBREIT trans- 
lates, ‘‘So that I could wish to strangle myself—dead by 
my own hands.” He softens this idea of Job’s harbouring 
the thought of suicide, by representing it as entertained 
only in agonizing dreams, and immediately repudiated 
with horror next verse, “Yet that (self-strangling) I 
loathe.” This is forcible and graphic. Perhaps the mean- 
ing is simply, ‘“‘ My soul chooses (even) strangling (or any 
violent death) rather than my life” (Jit., my bones) (Psalm 
85.10); i.¢., rather than the wasted and diseased skeleton, 
left to him. In this view, “I loathe it” (v. 16) refers to his 
life. 16. “Let me alone;” i.e., cease to afflict me for the 
few and vain days stillleft tome. 1%. (Psalm 8.4; 144.3.) 
Job means, ‘‘ What is man that thou shouldest make him of 
so much importance, and that thou shouldst expend such 
attention (heart-thought) upon him” as to make him the 
subject of so severe trials? Job ought rather to have rea- 
soned from God’s condescending so far to notice man as 
to try him, that there must be a wise and loving purpose 
in trial. David uses the same words in their right appli- 
cation, to express wonder that God should do so much as 
He does for insignificant man. Christians who know God 
manifest in the man Christ Jesus still more may use 
them. 18. With each new day (Psalm 73, 14). It is rather 
God’s mercies, not our trials, that are ‘new every morning”’ 
(Lamentations 3.23), The idea is that of a shepherd tak- 
ing count of his flock every morning, tosee if all are there. 
{CoccErus.] 19. ‘‘ How long (like a jealous keeper) wilt 
thou never take thine eyes off (so the Heb. for depart from) 
me? Nor let me alone for a brief respite” (lit., so long as I 
take to swallow my spittie) An Arabic proverb, like our, 
till I draw my breath. 20. “I have sinned (I grant); yet 
what sin can I do against (to: ch. 35. 6) thee (of such a na- 
ture that thou shouldst jealously watch and deprive me 
of all strength, as if thou didst fear me)? (Yet thou art 
one who hast men ever’in view, ever watchest them)—O 
thou Watcher (v, 12; Daniel 9, 14), not as Lnglish Version, 
Preserver [GESENIUS] of men.”’ Job had borne with pa- 
tience his trials, as sent by God (ch. 1.21; ch. 2.10); only 
his reason cannot reconcile the ceaseless continuance of 
his mental and bodily pains with his ideas of the Divine 
nature, set me as a mark—Wherefore dost thou make 
me thy point of attack? i.e.,ever assail me with new 
pains. [UMBREIT.] (Lamentations 3.12.) 21. for now— 
very soon, im the morning—Not the resurrection; for 
then Job will be found. It is a figure, from one seeking a 
sick man in the morning, and finding he has died in the 
night. So Job implies that, if God does not help him at 
once, it will be too late, for he willbe gone. The reason why 
God does not give an immediate sense of pardon toawak- 
ened sinners is, they think they haveaclaim on God for it, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FIRST SERIES.—FIRST SPEECH OF BILDAD, MORE SEVERE 
AND COARSE THAN ELIPHAZ. 

Ver, 1-22. THE ADDRESS OF BILDAD. 2. like a... 
wind—Disregarding restraints, and daring against God. 
2. The repetition of pervert gives an emphasis galling 
to Job (ch. 34. 12), “Wouldest thou have God (as thy 
words imply) pervert judgment,” by letting thy sins go 
unpunished? He assumes Job’s guilt from his suffer- 
ings. 4. if—Rather, “since thy children have sinned 
against Him, and (since) He has cast them away for (He- 
brew, by the hand of) their transgressions, (Yet) if thou 
wouldest seek unto God, &c., if thou wert pure, &e., 
surely (even) now He would awake for thee.” Umprerr 
makes the apodosis to, ‘since thy children,” &e., begin at 
“ He has cast them away.” Also, instead of for ‘He gave 
them up to (l., info the hand of) their own guilt.” . Bildad 
expresses the justice of God, which Job had arraigned, 
Thy children have sinned, God leaves them to the conse- 
quence of their sin, Most cutting to the heart of the be- 
reaved father. 5. seek unto God betimes—Early, Make 
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VIII. more Severe than that of Eliphaz. 


it the jirstand chief anxiety (Psalm 78.34; Hosea 5.15; 
Isaiah 26.9; Proverbs 8, 17; 13. 24), 6. ‘*He would awake 
for thee,” i.e., arise to thy help. God seemed to be asleep 
towards the sufferer (Psalm 35. 23; 7. 6; Isaiah 51. 9). 
make ., . prosperous—Restore to prosperity thy (their) 
righteous habitation. Bildad assumes it to have been 
heretofore the habitation of guilt, 9. thy beginning— 
The beginning of thy new happiness after restoration. 
latter end—(ch, 42. 12; Proverbs 23.18). 8,9. The sages of 
the olden time reached an age beyond those of Job’s time 
(Note 42. 16); and therefore could give the testimony of a 
fuller experience. of yesterday—i.e.,a recent race. We, 
know nothing as compared with them, from the brevity 
of our lives. So even Jacob (Genesis 47,9). Knowledge 
consisted then in the results of observation, embodied in 
poetical proverbs, and handed down by tradition. Lon- 
gevity gave the opportunity of wider observation. a 
shadow—(Psalm 144. 4; 1 Chronicles 29. 15). 10. teach 
thee—(ch. 6. 24), had said, ‘Teach me.’’ Bildad, therefore, 
says, Since you want leaching, Inquire of the fathers, They 
will teach thee. utter words—more than mere speaking ; 
“ put forth well-considered words.” out of their heart— 
From observation and reflection, Not merely, from their 
mouth: such as Bildad insinuates, were Job’s words. 
Verses 11, 12,13 embody in poetic and sententious form 
(probably the fragment of an old poem) the observa- 
tion of the elders. The double point of comparison be- 
tween the ungodly and the paper-reed is, 1. The luxuri- 
ant prosperity at first; and, 2, The sudden destruction, 
11, rush—Rather paper-reed : the papyrus of Egypt, which 
was used to make garments, shoes, baskets, boats, and 
paper (a word derived fromit). It and the flag or bulrush 
grow only in marshy places (such as are along the Nile). 
So the godless thrive only in external prosperity; there 
is in the hypocrite no inward stability; his prosperity is 
like the rapid growth of water plants, 12. not cut down 
—Ere it has ripened for the scythe, it withers more sud- 
denly than any herb, having no self-sustaining power, 
once that the moisture is gone, which other herbs do not 
need in the same degree. So ruin seizes on the godless in 
the zenith of prosperity, more suddenly than on others 
who appear less firmly seated in their possessions. [UM- 
BREIT.] (Psalm 112,10.) 13. paths—So ways (Proverbs 1, 
19). all that forget God—The distinguishing trait of the 
godless (Psalm 9.17; 50, 22), 14. eut off—So GESENTUS, 
Or, to accord with the metaphor of the spider’s house, 
“The confidence (on which he builds) shall be laid in 
ruins” (Isaiah 59, 5, 6), 15. he shall hold it fast—Imply- 
ing his eager grasp, when the storm of trial comes. As 
the spider ‘‘holds fast’? by its web; but with this differ- 
ence, the light spider’is sustained by that on which it 
rests, the godless is not by the thin web on which he 
rests. The expression, ‘“‘ Hold fast,” properly applies to 
the spider holding his web, but is transferred tothe man, 
Hypocrisy, like the spider’s web, is fine-spun, flimsy, and 
woven out of its own inventions, as the spider’s web out 
of its own bowels. An Arab proverb says, ‘Time de- 
stroys the well-built house, as well as the spider’s web.” 
16. before the sun—i, e., He (the godless) is green only 
before the sun rises; but he cannot bear its heat, and 
withers. So succulent plants like the gourd (Jonah 4. 7, 8). 
But the widespreading in the garden does not quite ac- 
cord with this. Better, ‘‘in sunshine;” the sun repre- 
senting the smiling fortune of the hypocrite, during 
which he wondrously progresses. [UMBREIT.] Theimage 
is that of weeds growing in rank luxuriance, and spread- 
ing over even heaps of stones and walls, and then being 
speedily tornaway. 17. seeth the place of stones—He- 
brew, “the house of stones ;” i. e., the wall surrounding the 
garden, The parasite plant, in creeping towards and over 
the wall—the utmost bound of the garden—is said figura- 
tively to “see” or regard it. 18. If He (God) tear him 
away (linglish Version, destroy ; properly, to tear away rap- 
idly and violently) from his place, ‘then it (the place per- 
sonified) shall deny him” (Psalm 103. 16). The very soilis 
ashamed of the weeds lying withered on its surface, as 
though it never had been connected with them, So, when 
the godless falls from prosperity, his nearest friends dis- 
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own him. 19. Bitter irony. The hypocrite boasts of 
joy. This then is his “joy” at the last. and out of the 
earth--Others immediately, who take the place of the 
man thus punished. Not godly men (Matthew 3.9). For 
“the place’ of the weeds is among stones, where the gar- 
dener wishes no plants. But, wngodiy; a fresh crop of 
weeds always springs up in the room of those torn up: 
there is no end of hypocrites on earth. [UMBREIT.] 20. 
Bildad regards Job as a righteous man, who has fallen 
into sin, ‘“‘God will not cast off for ever a perfect’’ (or 
godly man, such as Job was), if he will only repent, 
“Those alone who persevere in sin God will not help” 
(Hebrew, take by the hand; Psalm 73, 23; Isaiah 41. 13; 42. 
6) when fallen. 21. Till—iii., “to the point that;’’ God's 
blessing on thee, when repentant, will go on increasing 
to the point that, or until, &c. 22. The haters of Job are 
the wicked. They shall beclothed with shame (Jeremiah 
8. 25; Psalm 35, 26; 109. 29), at the failure of their hope, that 
Job would utterly perish, and because they, instead of 
him, come to naught. 


CHAPTER IX. 


; FIRST SERIES. 

Ver. 1-35. RePLy or Job To BILDAD, 2. I know that 
it is so—That God does not “pervert justice” (8.3). But 
(even though I be sure of being in the right) how can a 
mere man assert his right—(be just) with God. The gospel 
answers (Romans 3.26), 3. if He (God) will contend 
with him—lit., “‘ deign to enter into judgment.” he can- 
not answer, &c.—He (man) would not dare, evenif he 
had a thousand answers in readiness to one question of 
God’s, to utter one of them, from awe of his Majesty. 4. 
Hebrew, Wise in heart (understanding)! And mighty in 
power! God confounds the ablest arguer by His wisdom, 
and the mightiest by His power. hardened—yiz., himsel/, 
or his neck (Proverbs 29. 1); i.e., defied God. To prosper, 
one must fallin with God’s arrangements of providence 
and grace. 5. and they know not—Hebrew for “sud- 
denly, unexpectedly, before they are aware of it” (Psalm 
35. 8); “at unawares ;” Hebrew, which he knoweth not of 
(Joel 2.14; Proverbs 5. 6). 6. The earth is regarded, poeti- 
cally, as resting on pillars, which tremble in an earthquake 
(Psalm 75. 8; Isaiah 24.20). The literal truth as to the earth 
is given (26.7). 7 Thesun, at His command, doth not rise ; 
viz., inan eclipse, or the darkness that accompanies earth- 
quakes (v.6). sealeth up—i. e., totally covers, as one would 
seal up a room, that its contents may not be seen. 8. 
spreadeth out—(Isaiah 40, 22; Psalm 104.2). But through- 
out it is not so much God’s creating, as His governing, 
power over nature thatis setforth. A storm seemsa strug- 
gle between Nature and her Lord! Better, therefore, ‘‘ Who 
boweth the heavens alone,” without help ofany other. God 
descends from the bowed-down heaven to the earth (Psalm 
18. 9). The storm, wherein the clouds descend, suggests 
thisimage. In the descent of the vault of heaven, God has 
come down from His high throne, and walks majestic 
over the mountain waves (Hebrew, heights), as a conqueror 
taming their violence. So tread upon (Deuteronomy 33, 
29; Amos 4,13; Matthew 14. 26). The Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic for impossibility is a man walking on waves, 
9. maketh—Rather, from the Arabic, covereth up. This 
accords better with the context, which describes His 
boundless power as controller rather than as creator, 
(UMBREIT.) Arcturus—The great bear, which always re- 
volves about the pole, and never sets.. The Chaldeans 
and Arabs, early named and grouped in constellations 
the stars; often travelling and tending flocks by night, 
they would naturally do so, especially as the rise and 
setting of some stars mark the distinction of seasons, 
BRINELEY, presuming the stars here mentioned to be 
those of Taurus and Scorpio, and that these were the 
cardinal constellations of spring and autumn in Job’s 
time, calculates, by the precession of equinoxes, the time 
of Job to be 818 years after the deluge, and 184 before Abra- 
ham. Orion—Hebrew, the fool; in ch. 38,31 he appears 
fettered with “bands.” The old legend represented this 
star as a hero, who presumptuously rebelled against God, 
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and was therefore a fool, and was chained in the sky asa 
punishment; for its rising is at the stormy period of the 
year. He is Nimrod (the exceedingly impious rebel) among 
the Assyrians; Orion among the Greeks. Sabaism (wor- 
ship of the heavenly hosts) and hero-worship were 
blended in his person. He first subverted the patriarchal 
order of society by substituting a chieftainship based on 
conquest (Genesis 10.9, 10). Pleiades—iit., *‘the heap of 
stars;” Arabic, “knot of stars.’ The various names of 
this constellation in the East expresses the close wnion of 
the stars in it (Amos 5.8). chambers of the south—The 
unseen regions of the southern hemisphere, with its own 
set of stars, as distinguished from those just mentioned 
of the northern. The true structure of the earth is here 
implied. 10. Repeated from Eliphaz, ch. 5.9. II. I see 
Him not: He passeth on—The image is that of a howl- 
ing wind (Isaiah 21.1). Like it when it bursts invisibly 
upon man; so God is felt in the awful effects of His wrath, 
but is not seen (John 3.8). Therefore, reasons Job, it is 
impossible to contend with Him, 12. If “He taketh 
away,’’ as in my case all that was dear to me, still a 
mortal cannot call Him to account, He only takes His 
own. Heisan absolute King (Ecclesiastes 8.4; Daniel 4, 
35), 13. If God—Rather, “God will not withdraw His 
anger,” i. e., so long as a mortal obstinately resists, [Um- 
BREIT.] the proud helpers—The arrogant, who would 
help one contending with the Almighty, are of no avail 
against Him, 14. How much less shail I?7—Who am 
weak—seeing that the mighty have to stoop before Him, 
Choose words (use a well-chosen speech, in order to reason) 
with Him. 15. (Ch. 10,15.) Though I were conscious of 
no sin, yet I would not dare to say so, but leave it to His 
judgment and mercy to justify me (1 Corinthians 4. 4), 
16, 17. “I would not believe that He had hearkened unto 
my voice, who breaketh me (as a tree stript of its leaves) 
with a tempest.”” 19. UMBR«EIT takes these as the words 
of God, translating, “What availeth the might of the 
strong?” “ Here (saith he) behold! what availeth justice? 
Who will appoint mea time to plead?” (So Jeremiah 49, 
19). The last words certainly apply better to God than to 
Job. The sense is substantially the same if we make 
““me,’’ with Lnglish Version, apply to Job. The “lo!” ex- 
presses God’s swift readiness for battle when challenged, 
20. it—(ch. 15.6; Luke 19. 22); or ‘‘He,” God. 21. Lit., here 
(and in v.20), “I perfect! I should not know my soul! 
I would despise (disown) my life;” i. e., Though conscious 
of innocence, I should be compelled, in contending with 
the infinite God, to ignore my own soul and despise my 
past life as if it were guilty. [ROSENMULLER.] 22. one 
thing—"It is all one; whether perfect or wicked—He de- 
stroyeth.” This was the point Job maintained against 
his friends, that the righteous and wicked alike are af- 
flicted, and that great sufferings here do not prove great 
guilt (Luke 13. 1-5; Ecclesiastes 9,2), 23. If— Rather, 
““While (His) scourge slays suddenly (the wicked, v. 22), 
Tie laughs at (disregards; not derides) the pining away 
of the innocent.” The only difference, says Job, between 
the innocent and guilty is, the latter are slain by a sudden 
stroke, the former pine away gradually. The translation, 
“trial,’’ does not express the antithesis to “slay suddenly,” 
as ‘pining away” does. [UMBREIT.] 24. Referring to 
righteous judges, in antithesis to ‘the wicked” in the 
parallel first clause, Whereas the wicked oppressor often 
has the earth given into his hand, the righteous judges are 
led to executioy , culprits had their faces covered prepara- 
tory to execation (Esther 7.8). Thus the contrast of the 
wicked and righteous here answers to that in v. 23, if 
not, where and who ?—/J/ God be not the cause of these 
anomalies, where is the cause to be found, and who is he? 
25. a post—A courier. In the wide Persian empire such 
couriers, on dromedaries or on foot, were employed to 
carry the royal commands to the distant provinces (Es- 
ther 3. 13, 15; 8.14). My days are not like the slow caravan, 
but the fleet post. The days are themselves poetically 
said to sce no good, instead of Job in them (1 Peter 3. 10), 
26. swift ships—Rather, canoes of reeds or papyrus skiffs, 
used on the Nile, swift from their lightness (Isaiah 18, 2), 
28. The apodosis to 27—‘If I say, &c.” ‘I still am afraid 
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of all my sorrows (returning), for I know that thou wilt 
(dost) not (by removing my sufferings) hold or declare me 
innocent. How then can J leave off my heaviness? 29. 
The if is better omitted: I (am treated by God as) wicked; 
why then labour J in vain (to disprove His charge). Job 
submits, not so much because he is convinced that God is 
righl, as because God is powerful and he weak, [BARNES.] 
30. snow water—Thought to be more cleansing than 
common water, owing to the whiteness of snow (Psalm 
51.7; Isaiah 1,18), mever so clean—Better, to answer to 
the parallelism of the first clause which expresses the 
cleansing material, lye: the Arabs used alkali mixed with 
oil, as soap (Psalm 73, 13; Jeremiah 2, 22), 32. (Ecclesiastes 
6.10; Isaiah 45.9.) 33. daysman— Mediator or umpire; 
the imposition of whose hand expresses power to adju- 
dicate between the persons, There might be one on a 
level with Job, the one party; but Job knew of none ona 
level with the Almighty, the other party (1 Samuel 2, 25). 
We Christians know of such a Mediator (not, however, in 
the sense umpire) on a level with both—the God-man, 
Christ Jesus (1 Timothy’2. 5), 34. rod—Not here the sym- 
bol of punishment, but of power. Job cannot meet God 
on fair terms so long as God deals with him on the foot- 
ing of His almighty power, 35. it is mot so with me— 
As it now is, God not taking His rod away, Iam noton 
such a footing of equality as to be able to vindicate my- 
self. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-22. Jon’s REPLY TO BILDAD CONTINUED, 1. 
leave my complaint to myself—Rather, “I will give 
loose to my complaint” (ch. 7.11). 2. show me, &c.—Do 
not, by virtue of thy mere sovereignty, treat me as guilty 
without showing me the reasons, 3. Job is unwilling to 
think God can have “pleasure” in using his power to 
“oppress” the weak, and to ‘treat’? man, “ the work of 
His own hands, as of no value” (v, 8; Psalm 138.8). shine 
upon—Favour with prosperity (Psalm 50,2). 4-6. Dost 
thou see as feebly as man? i.e., with the same unchari- 
table eye, as, for instance, Job’s friends. Is thy time as 
short? Impossible! Yetone might think, from the rapid 
succession of thy strokes, that thou hadst no time to 
spare in overwhelming me, 7%. “ Although thou (the Om- 
niscient) knowest,”’ &c. (connected with v. 6), “‘ thou search- 
est after my sin.” and,.. (that) nome can deliver out 
of thime hand—Therefore thou hast no need to deal with 
me with the rapid violence which ‘‘ man’ would use (Note 
v. 6). 8. “Made” with pains; implying a work of difficulty 
and art; applying to God language applicable only to 
man. together round about—Implying that the human 
body is a complete unity, the parts of which on all sides will 
bear the closest scrutiny, 9. clay—Next verse proves that 
the reference hereis, not so much to the perishable nature 
of the materials, as to their wonderful fashioning by the 
Divine potter. 10. In the organization of the body from 
its rade commencements the liquid original gradually as- 
sumes a more solid consistency, like milk curdling into 
cheese (Psalm 139. 15, 16), Science reveals that the chyle 
circulated by the lacteal vessels is the supply to every 
organ, 11, fenced—Or “inlaid” (Psalm 139, 15); curiously 
wrought,’’ [UMBREIT.] In the foetus the skin appears 
first, then the flesh, then the harder parts. 12. visitation 
—Thy watchful Providence. spirit—Breath. 13. is with 
thee—Was thy purpose, All God’s dealings with Jobin his 
creation, preservation, and present afflictions were part of 
His secret counsel (Psalm 139. 16; Acts 15. 18; Ecclesiastes 
8.11) 14, 15. Job is perplexed, because God ‘‘marks” 
every sin of his with such ceaseless rigour, . Whether 
“wicked” (godless and a hypocrite) or “righteous” (com- 
paratively; sincere), God condemns and punishes alike, 
lift up my head—In conscious innocence (Ps. 8.3), see 
thou—Rather, ‘‘and seeing I see—(I too well see) mine af- 
fliction,”’ (which seems to prove me guilty), [UMBREIT.] 
16. imereaseth — Rather, (if) I lift wp (my head) thou 
wouldest hunt me, &c. [UMBREIT,] and again—As if a 
lion should not kill his prey at once, but come back and 
torture it again. 17. witnesses—His accumulated trials 
were like a succession of witnesses brought up in proof of 
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his guilt, to wear out the accused, changes and war— 
Rather (“thou settest in array) against me host after 
host”’ (lit., changes and a hé8t, i. e., ® succession of hosts), 
viz., his afflictions, and then reproach upon reproach from 
his friends, 20. But, since I was destined from my birth 
to these ills, at least give mea little breathing time during 
the few days left me (ch. 9. 34; 13. 21; Psalm 39.13), 22. The 
ideas of order and light, disorder and darkness, harmo- 
nize (Genesis 1.2). Three Hebrew words are used for dark- 
ness; in v. 21 (1,) the common word “ darkness: here (2,) 
“a land of gloom” (from a Hebrew root, to cover up): (8,) “as 
thick darkness” or blackness (from a root, expressing sun- 
set). ‘Where the light thereof is like blackness.” Its. 
only sunshine is thick darkness. A bold figure of poetry. 
Job in a better frame has brighter thoughts of the unseen 
world. But his views at best wanted the definite clear- 
ness of the Christian’s. Compare with his words here 
(Revelation 21, 23; 22,5; 2 Timothy 1.10). ; 


CHAPTER Xi. 


FIRST SERIES. 


Ver, 1-20. First SPEECH OF ZOPHAR. 2. Zophar assails 
Job for his empty words, and indirectly, the two friends, 
for their weak reply. Taciturnity is highly prized among 
Orientals (Proverbs 10, 8, 19), 3. lies—Rather, vain boasting 
(Usaiah 16.6; Jeremiah 48.30), The “men” is emphatic; 
men of sense; in antithesis to “ vain boasting,” mockest 
—Upbraidest God by complaints, 4. doctrine—Purposely 
used of Job’s speeches, which sounded like lessons of doc- 
trine(Deuteronomy $2. 2; Proverbs 4, 2). thime—Addressed 
to God. Job had maintained his sincerity against his 
friends’ suspicions, not faulilessness. 6. to that which 
is !—Rather, “they are double to (man’s) wisdom.”’ [Mz1- 
CHAELIS.] So the Hebrew is rendered (Proverbs 2. 7). God's 
ways, which you arraign, if you were shown their secret 
wisdom, would be seen Vastly to exceed that of men, in- 
eluding yours (1 Corinthians 1.25), exacteth — Rather, 
“God consigns to oblivion in thy favour much of thy guilt,” 
7. Rather, “‘ Penetrate to the perfections of the Almighty’ 
(ch. 9.10; Psalm 139.6), 8. It—The “‘ wisdom”’ of God (v. 6), 
The abruptness of the Hebrew is forcible: ‘The heights 
ofheaven! What canst thou do” (as to attaining to them 
with thy gaze, Psalm 1389. 8)? kmow—viz., of His perfec- 
tions. 10, cut off—Rather, as in ch. 9. 11, pass over as a 
storm; viz., rush upon in anger. shut up—In prison, with 
a view to trial. gather together—The parties for judg- 
ment: hold a judicial assembly, to pass sentence on the 
prisoners. 11. (Psalm 94.11.) consider—So as to punish 
it. Rather, from the connection, v, 6, ‘He seeth wicked- 
ness also, which man does not perceive; lit., “But no 
(other, save He) perceiveth it.” [UMBREIT.] God’s “ wis- 
dom” (v. 6), detects sin where Job’s human eye cannot 
reach (v. 8), so as to see any, 12. vain—Hollow. would 
be— Wants to consider himself ‘* wise:’’? opposed to God’s 
‘wisdom’ (note, v. 11); refuses to see sin, where God sees 
it (Romans 1. 22), wild ass’s colt—A proverb for untamed 
wildness (ch. 89. 5, 8; Jeremiah 2, 24; Genesis 16, 12; He- 
brew, ‘a wild-ass man”). Man wishes to appear wisely 
obedient to his Lord, whereas he is, from his birth, wnsub- 
dued in spirit. 13. The apodosis to the “If” is at v, 15, The 
“preparation of the heart” is to be obtained (Proverbs 
16, 1) by “stretching out the hands’ in prayer for it 
(Psalm 10, 17; 1 Chronicles 29,18). 14. Rather, “if thou 
wilt put far away the iniquity in thine hand” (as Zac- 
cheus did, Luke 19,8), The apodosis or conclusion is at 
v. 15, ‘then shalt thou,” &e, 15. Zophar refers to Job’s own. 
words (ch, 10.15), ‘yet will I not lift up my head,” even 
though righteous, Zophar declares, if Job will follow his. 
advice, he may “lift up his face.’’ .spot—( Deuteronomy 
82,5), steadfast—lit,, run fast together, like metals which 
become firm and hard by fusion, The sinner on the con- 
trary is wavering, 16. Just as when the stream runs dry 
(ch, 6,17), the danger threatened by its wild waves is for- 
gotten (Isaiah 65.16), [UMBREIT.] 17. age—Days or life 
the noonday — viz., of thy former prosperity; which, in 
the poet’s image, had gone on increasing, until it reached 
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its height, as the sun rises higher and higher until it 
reaches the meridian (Proverbs 4. 18). shine forth— 
Rather, “though now in darkness, thou shalt be as the 
morning.” Or, “thy darkness (if any dark shade should 
arise on thee, it) shall be as the morning” (only the dull- 
ness of morning twilight, not nocturnal darkness), [Um- 
BREIT.] 18. The experience of thy life will teach thee 
there is hope for man in every trial. dig—viz., wells; the 
_ chief necessity in the Hast. Better, “though now ashamed 
(Romans 5.5, opposed to the previous ‘‘ hope’’), thou shalt 
then rest safely.” [GESENIUS.] 19. (Psalm 4,8; Prov- 
erbs 3.24; Isaiah 14.30.) Oriental images of prosperity. 
19. make suit—lit., ‘stroke thy face, caress thee’ (Proy- 
erbs 19.6). 20. A warning to Job, if he would not turn to 
God. “The wicked,” i. ¢., obdwrate sizners, eyes... fail 
—i. e., in vain look for relief (Deuteronomy 28, 65), Zophar 
implies Job’s only hope of relief is in a change of heart, 
they shall not escape—tiit., “every refuge shall vanish 
from them.” giving up the ghost—Their hope shall 
leave them as the breath does the body (Proverbs 11.7). 


CHAPTER XII. 


FIRST SERIES. 
Ver. 1-25. Jos’s REPLY TO ZOPHAR, XII, XIII, XIV. 2. 
wisdom shall die with you!—Ironical. As ifall the wis- 
dom in the world was concentrated in them, and would 


expire when they expired. Wisdom makes “a people;” ° 


a@ foolish nation are “‘ not a people’ (Romans 10,19), 3. net 
inferior—Not vanquished inargument and ** wisdom” (ch, 
13, 2). such things as these—Such commonplace maxims, 
as you so pompously adduce. 4. The unfounded accusa- 
tions of Job’s friends were a ‘‘mockery” of him. He al- 
ludes to Zophar’s word, ‘“ mockest” (ch. 11.3), his neigh- 
bour, who calleth, &c.—Rather, “‘Z who call upon God 
thathe may answer me favourably, [UMBREIT.] 5. Rather, 
**a torch” (lamp) is an object of contempt in the thoughts 
of him who rests securely (is at ease), though it (which) 
was prepared for the falterings of the feet. [UMBREIT.] 
(Proverbs 25. 19.) ‘‘Thoughts” and ‘feet’ are in con- 
trast; also rests “securely,” and “falterings.” The 
wanderer, arrived at his night-quarters, contemptuously 
throws aside the torch which had guided his uncertain 
steps through the darkness. As the torch is to the wan- 
derer, so Job to his friends. Once they gladly used his aid 
in their need, now they in prosperity mock him in his 
need. 6. Job shows that the matter of fact opposes Zo- 
phar’s theory (ch. LU. 14, 19, 20), that. wickedness causes 
“insecurity” in men’s “tabernacles.’’ On the contrary, 
they who rob the ‘tabernacles” (dwellings) of others 
“prosper securely” in theirown,. into whose hand, «ce, 
—Rather, “who make a god of their own hand,” i. e., who 
regard their might as their only ruling principle. [Um- 
BREIT.| 7%, 8. Beasts, birds, fishes, and plants, reasons 
Job, teach that the violent live the most securely (v. 6). 
The vulture lives more securely than the dove, the lion 
than the ox, the shark than the dolphin, the rose than 
the thorn which tears it. speak to the earth—Rather, 
“the shrubs of the earth.’”’ [UMBREIT.] 9. In all these 
cases, says Job, the agency must be referred to Jehovah 
(‘the Lord,” English Version), though they may seem to 
man to imply imperfection (v, 6; ch. 9. 24), This is the only 
undisputed passage of the poetical part in which the 
name “Jehovah” occurs; in the historical parts it occurs 
frequently. 10. The soul, i, e., the animal. life. Man, 
reasons Job, is subjected to the same laws as the lower 
animals, 11. As the mouth by tasting meats selects what 
pleases it, so the ear tries the words of others and retains 
what is convincing, Each chooses according to his taste, 
The connection with v, 12 is in reference to Bildad’s appeal 
to the “ancients” (ch. 8.8). Youare right in appealing to 
them, since “ with them was wisdom,” &c. But you select 
such proverbs of theirs as suit your views, so I may bor- 
row from the same such as suit mine, 12, ancient—Aged 
(ch. 15, 10). 13. In contrast to, ‘with the ancient is wis- 
dom”’ (v. 12), Job quotes a saying of the ancients which 
suits his argument, “with Him (God) is (the trae) wis- 
dom” (Proverbs 8, 14); and by that ‘‘ wisdom and strength” 
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“He breaketh down,” &c., as an absolute Sovereign, not 
allowing man to penetrate His mysteries; man’s part is* 
to bow to His unchangeable decrees (ch. 1. 21). The Mo- 
hammedan saying is, “if God will, and how God will.” 14. 
shutteth up—(Isaiah 22, 22), Job refers to Zophar’s “shut 
up” (ch, 11,10), 15. Probably alluding to the flood. 16. 
(Ezekiel 14, 9), 18. He looseth the authority of kings—the 
“bond” with which they bind their subjects (Isaiah 45. 1; 
Genesis 14.4; Daniel 2, 21). a girdle—The cord, with which 
they are bound as captives, instead of the royal “girdle” 
they once wore (Isaiah 22. 21), and the bond they once 
bound others with. So ‘gird’’—put on one the bonds of a 
prisoner instead of the ordinary girdle (John 21.18). 19. 
princes—Rather, priests, as the Hebrew is rendered (Psalm 
99. 6). Even the sacred ministers of religion are not 
exempt from reverses and captivity. the mighty— 
Rather, ‘the firm-rooted in power; the Arabic root 
expresses ever-flowing water. [UMBREIT.] 20. the trusty— 
Rather, “those secure in their eloquence;’ ez. gr., the 
speakers in the gate (Isaiah 3. 3). [BrzA.] understanding 
—lit., taste, i. e,, insight or spiritual discernment, which 
experience. gives the aged. The same Hebrew word is 
applied to Daniel’s wisdom in interpretation (Daniel 2, 
14), 21. Psalm 107. 40 quotes, in its first clause, this w., 
and, in its second, the 24th v. of the chapter, weakeneth 
the strength—lit., looseth the girdle; Orientals wear flow- 
ing garments; when active strength is to be put forth, 
they gird up their garments with a girdle. Hence here— 
“He destroyeth their power’ in the eyes of the people, 
22. (Daniel 2, 22,) 23. Isaiah 9.3; Psalm 107. 38, 39, which 
Psalm quotes this chapter elsewhere. (See note v. 21.) 
straiteneth—lit., leadeth in, i. e., reduces, 24. heart—In- 
telligence. wander in a wilderness—Figurative; not 
referring to any actual fact. This cannot be quoted to 
prove Job lived after Israel’s wanderings in the desert, 
Psalm 107, 4, 40 quotes this passage. 25. Deuteronomy 28, 
29; Psalm 107, 27 again quotes Job, but in a different con- 
nection, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-28, JoB’s REPLY TO ZOPHAR CONTINUED. 1. all 
this—as to the dealings of Providence (ch. 12.3). 3. Job 
wishes to plead his cause before God (ch, 9. 34, 35), as heis 
more and more convinced of the valueless character of his 
would-be ‘‘ physicians” (ch, 16. 2), 4. forgers of lies—tit., 
artful twisters of vain speeches. [UMBREIT.] 5. (Proverbs 17, 
28.) The Arabs say, ““the wise are dumb; silence is wis- 
dom.” %. deceitfully—Use fallacies to vindicate God in 
His dealings; as if the end justified the means, Their 
‘‘deceitfulness” for God, against Job, was, they asserted 
he was a sinner, because he was a sufferer. 8. accept his 
person—God’s; i. e., be partial for Him, as when a judge 
favours one party in a trial, because of personal consider- 
ations. contend for God—viz., with fallacies and pre- 
possessions against Job before judgment (Judges 6. 31). 
Partiality can never please the impartial God, nor the 
goodness of the cause excuse the unfairness of the argu- 
ments. 9. Will the issue to you be good, when He searches 
out you and your arguments? Will you be regarded by 
Him as pure and disinterested? mock—(Galatians 6. 7,) 
Rather, “can you deceive Him as one man?” &c. 10. If 
ye do, though secretly, act partially. (Note v. 8; Psalm 82, 1, 
2.) God can successfully vindicate His acts, and needs no 
fallacious argument of man. 11. make you afraid t— 
viz., of employing sophisms in His name (Jeremiah 10. 7, 
10), 12. remembrances—“ Proverbial maxims,” so called 
because well remembered. like unto ashes—Or, “ para- 
bles of ashes ;’’ the image of lightness and nothingness 
(Isaiah 44. 20), bodies—Rather, “‘entrenchments;” those 
of clay, as opposed to those of stone, are easy to be de- 
stroyed; so the proverbs, behind’ which they entrench 
themselves, will not shelter them when God shall appear 
to reprove them for their injustice to Job. 13, Job would 
wish to be spared their speeches, so as to speak out all his 
mind as to his wretchedness (v. 14), happen what will. 
14. A proverb for, ‘*Why should I anxiously desire to 
save my life?’ [EICcHORN.] The image in the first clause is 
that of a wild beast, which in order to’preserve his prey, 
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carries it in his teeth. That in the second refers tomen 
who hold in the hand what they want to keep secure, 
15. in him—So the margin or keri reads. Bu‘ tne textual 
reading or cetib is “ not,” which agrees best with the con- 
text, and other passages wherein he says he has no hope 
(ch. 6. 11; 7. 21; 10. 20; 19.10), “Though He slay me, and I 
dare no more hope, yet I will maintain,” &e., i. e., “I desire 
to vindicate myself before Him,” as not a hypocrite, [(UM- 
BREIT and NoyeEs.] 16. He—Rather, “ This also already 
speaks in my behalf (lit., “for my saving acquittal”), for 
an hypocrite would not wish to come before Him” (as I 
do). [UMBREIT.] (See last clause of v. 15.) 17. my decla- 
ration—viz., that I wish to be permitted to justify myself 
immediately before God. with your ears—i. c., atten- 
tively. 18. ordered—Implying a constant preparation for 
defence in his confidence of innocence. 19. if, &¢.— 
Rather, Zhen would I hold my tongue and give up the 
ghost, i. e., if any one can contend with me and prove me 
false, I have no more tosay. ‘I will be silent and die.” 
Like our “*I would stake my life on it.”” [UMBREIT.] 20. 
Address to God, not hide—Stand forth boldly to maintain 
my cause. 21. (Note 9. 34; Psalm 39, 10.) 22. call—A 
challenge to the defendant to answer to the charges, an-« 
swer—The defence begun. speak—As plaintiff. answer 
—To the plea of the plaintiff. Expressions from a trial. 
23. The catalogue of my sins ought to be great, to judge 
from the severity with which God ever anew crushes one 
already bowed down. Would that He would reckon them 
up! He then would see how much my calamities out- 
number them. sin ?—Singular, ‘I am unconscious of a 
single particular sin, much less many.” [UMBREIT.] 24. 
hidest . . . face—A figure from the gloomy impression 
caused by the sudden clouding over of the sun, enemy 
—God treated Job as an enemy who must be robbed of 
power by ceaseless sufferings (ch. 7. 17, 21), 25. (Leviticus 
26, 36; Psalm 1, 4.) Job compares himself to a leaf already 
fallen, which the storm still chases hither and thither. 
break—lit., shake with (thy) terrors. Jesus Christ does not 
“break the bruised reed” (Isaiah 42. 3; 27.8). 26. writest 
—A judicial phrase, to note down the determined punish- 
ment, The sentence of the condemned used to be written 
down (Isaiah 10, 1; Jeremiah 22, 30; Psalm 149. 9), [Um- 
BREL?T,] bitter things—Bitter punishments. makest me 
to possess—Or inherit. In old age he receives possession 
of the inheritance of sin thoughtlessly acquired in youth, 
“To inherit sins’ is to inherit the punishments inseparably 
connected with them in Hebrew ideas (Psalm 25.7). 27. 
stocks—In which the prisoner's feet were made fast until 
the time of execution (Jeremiah 20,2), lookest narrowly 
—AS an overseer would watch a prisoner. print—Either 
the stocks, or his disease, marked his soles (Hebrew, roots) 
as the bastinado would. Better, thou drawest (or diggest) 
([GESENIUS] a line (or trench) [@ESENIUS] round my soles, 
beyond which I must not move, [(UMBREIT.] 28. Job 
speaks of himself in the third person, thus forming the 
transition to the general lot of man (ch. 14. 1; Psalm 89. 11; 
Hosea 5, 12), 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver, 1-22. JoB PASSES FROM HIS OWN TO THE COMMON 
MISERY OF MANKIND. 1. woman—Feeble, and in the 
East looked down upon (Genesis 2. 21). Man being born 
of one so frail must be frail himself (Matthew 11. 11), 
few days—( Genesis 47.9; Psalm 90, 10). Lit., short of days. 
Man is the reverse of full of days and short of trouble. 2. 
(Psalm 90.6; Note ch, 8,9.) 3, open... eyes upon—Not 
In graciousness; but, ‘‘ Dost thou sharply fix thine eyes 
upon ?” (Note 7. 20; also 1.7). Is one so frail as man wor- 
thy of such constant watching on the part of God ? (Zech- 
ariah 12.4). me—So frail, thee—So almighty, 4. A plea 
in mitigation, The doctrine of original sin was held from 
the first. ‘“‘Man is unclean from his birth, how then can 
God expect perfect cleanness from such a one and deal so 
severely with me?” 5, determined—(ch, 7.1; Isaiah 10. 
23; Daniel 9. 27; ll. 36), 6. Turn—viz., thine eyes from 
watching him so jealously (v, 3). hireling—(ch. 7.1). ace 
complish—Rather, ‘enjoy.’ That he may at least enjoy 
the measure of rest of the hireling, who though hard 
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cw? 
worked reconciles himself to his lot by the hope of his 
rest and reward, [UMBREIT.] 7 Man may the more claim 
a peaceful life, since, when separated from it by death, he 
never returns toit. This does not deny a future life, but 
a return to the present condition of life, Job plainly hopes 
for a future state (v. 13; ch. 7.2), Still, it is but vague and 
trembling hope, not assurance; excepting the one bright 
glimpse in ch. 19.25, The Gospel revelation was needed 
to change fears, hopes, and glimpses into clear and defi- 
nite certainties, 9. scent—Zxhalation, which, rather than 
the humidity of water, causes the tree to germinate, In 
the antithesis to man the tree is personified, and volition. 
is poetically ascribed to it. like a plant—‘as if newly 
planted.’’ [UMBREIT.] Not as if trees and plants were a 
different species. 10. man... man—Two distinct He- 
brew words are here used; Geber, a mighty man; though 
mighty, he dies: Adam, a man of earth: because earthly, 
he gives up the ghost. wasteth—is reduced to nothing: 
he cannot revive in the present state, as the tree does, 
The cypress and pine, which when cut down do not re- 
vive, were the symbols of death among the Romans, li. 
sea—i, e., a lake, or pool formed from the outspreading of 
ariver. Job lived near the Euphrates: and “‘sea’’ is ap- 
plied to it (Jeremiah 51.36; Isaiah 27.1). So of the Nile 
(Isaiah 19,5), fail—Utterly disappeared by drying up. 
The rugged channel of the once flowing water answers to 
the outstretched corpse (“lieth down,” v. 12) of the once 
living man, 12, heavens, be no more—This only implies 
that Job had no hope of living again in the present order 
of the world, not that he had no hope of life again in a 
new order of things. Psalm 102.26 proves that early under 
the Old Testament the dissolution of the present earth 
and heavens was expected (cf. Genesis 8.22). Enoch before 
Job had implied that the “saints shall live again” (Jude 
14; Hebrews 11. 13-16). Even if, by this phrase, Job meant 
“never” (Psalm 89. 29) in his gloomier state of feelings, 
yet the Holy Ghost has made him unconsciously (1 Peter 1, 
11, 12) use language expressing the truth, that the resur- 
rection is to be preceded by the dissolution of the heavens, 
In v. 13-15 he plainly passes to brighter hopes of a world to 
come, 13. Job wishes to be kept hidden in the grave, until 
God’s wrath against him shall have passed away. So 
whilst God’s wrath is visiting the earth for the abounds. 
ing apostasy which is to precede the second coming, 
God’s people shall be hidden against the resurrection- 
glory (Isaiah 26, 19-21), set time—A decreed time (Acts 1, 
7). 14. shall he live t—The answer implied is, Thereisa 
hope that he shall, though not in the present order of life, as is 
shown by the words following. Job had denied (v, 10-12) 
that man shall live again in this present world. But 
hoping for a “set time,’’ when God shall remember and 
raise him out of the “ hiding”-place of the grave (v, 13), he 
declares himself willing to “wait all the days of his ap- 
pointed time” of continuance in the graye, however long 
and hard that may be. ‘‘Appointed time,” lit., watfare, 
hard service: implying the hardship of being shut out from 
the realms of life, light and God for the time he shall be 
in the grave (ch.7. 1). change—My release, as a soldier at 
his post released from duty by the relieving guard (note 10. 
17) (UMBREIT and GESENIUS], but elsewhere GESENIUS 
explains it, renovation, as of plants in spring (v.7), but this 
does not accord so well with the metaphor in ‘appointed 
time” or “warfare.” 15—viz., at the resurrection (John 5 

28; Psalm 17, 15), have a desire to—Iil., become pale with 
anxious desire : the same word is translated “sore longedst 
after” (Genesis 31.30; Psalm 84.2); implying the utter 
unlikelihood that God would leave in oblivion the “crea- 
ture of His own hands so fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” It is objected that if Job knew of a future retri- 
bution, he would make it the leading topic in solving the 
problem of the permitted afflictions of the righteous, 
But 1. “‘He did not intend to exceed the limits of what 
was clearly revealed; the doctrine was then in a yague 
form only. 2, The doctrine of God’s moral government 
in this life, even independently of the future, needed yindi- 
cation. 16. Rather, Yea, thou wilt number, &c., and wilt 
not (as now) jealously watch over my sin.’ Thencefor- 
ward, instead of severe watching for every sin of Job, 








. Second Speech of Eliphas. JOB 
God will guard him against every sin. “Number... 
teps,” i.€., minutely attend to them, that they may not 
wander.” (UMBREIT.] (1 Samuel 2.9; Psalm 37, 23.) 17. 
‘sealed up—(Ch. 9.7.) Is shut up in eternal oblivion, i.e., 
God thenceforth will think no more of my former sins. 
To cover sins is to completely forgive them (Psalm 382. 1; 
85, 2). Purses of money in the East are usually sealed, 
sewest up—Rather, ‘“coverest:’” akin to an Arabic word 
“to colour over,” to forget wholly. 18. cometh to naught 
—lit., fadeth: a poetical image from a leaf (Isaiah 34, 4). 
Here Job falls back into his gloomy bodings as to the 
grave. Instead of ‘“‘and surely,” translate ‘‘yet;’? mark- 
ing the transition from his brighter hopes. Even the 
solid mountain falls and crumbles away, man therefore 
cannot “hope” to escape decay or to live again in the 
present world (v. 19), out of his place—So man (Psalm 103, 
16). 19. The Hebrew order is more forcible: ‘Stones 
themselves are worn away by water.” things which 
grow out of—Rather, “floods wash away the dust of the 
earth.” Thereis agradation from “ mountains” to “rocks” 
(v. 18), then “stones,” then last ‘“‘ dust of the earth;” thus 
the solid mountain at last disappears utterly. 20. pre- 
vailest—Dost overpower by superior strength, passeth— 
Dieth. changest coumtemance—The change in the visage 
atdeath. Differently (Daniel 5.9), 21. One striking trait 
is selected from the sad picture of the severance of the 
dead from all that passes in the world (Keclesiastes 9. 5), 
viz., the utter separation of parents and children, 22. 
“Flesh” and ‘soul’ describe the whole man. Scripture 
' rests the hope of a future life, noton the inherent immor- 
‘tality of the soul, but on the restoration of the body with 
the soul, In the unseen world, Job in a gloomy frame 
anticipates, man shall be limited to the thought of his 
own niisery. ‘Pain is by personification, from our feel- 
ings whilst alive, attributed to the flesh and soul, as if the 
man could feel in his body when dead, It is the dead in 
general, not the wicked, who are meant here,” 


CHAPTER XY. 


SECOND SERIES. 

Ver. 1-35. SECONDSPEECH OF ELIPHAZ, 2, a wise man 
-—which Job claims to be. vain knowledge—/ebrew, 
windy knowledge, lit., ‘of wind’ (ch. 8, 2). In Ecclesiastes 
1.14, Hebrew, to catch wind, expresses to strive for what is 
vain, east wind—Stronger than the previous “ wind.” 
For in that region the east wind is the most destructive 
of winds (Isaiah 27.8). Thus here,—empty violence. belly 
—The inward parts, the breast (Proverbs 18,3). 4. fear— 
Reverence for God (ch. 4.6; Psalm 2,11). prayer—Medi- 
tation, in Psalm 104, 34; so devotion. If thy views were 
right, reasons Eliphaz, that God disregards the afflictions 
of the righteous and makes the wicked to prosper, all de- 
votion would beatan end. 5. The sophistry of thine own 
speeches proves thy guilt. 6. No pious man would utter 
such sentiments. %—i. e., Art thou wisdom personified? 
Wisdom existed before the hills, i. ¢., the eternal Son of 
God (Proverbs 8. 25: Psalm 90, 2). Wast thou in existence 
before Adam? The farther back one existed, the nearer 
he was tothe Eternal Wisdom. 8, sacred—Rather, “ Wast 
thou a listener in the secret council of God?” The Hebrew 
means properly the cushions on which a diyan of counsel- 
lors in the East usually sit. God’s servants are admitted 
to God’s secrets (Psalm 25, 14; Genesis 18.17; John 15. 15). 
restrain—Rather, didst thou take away, or borrow, thence 
(viz., from the Divine secret council) thy wisdom? Eli- 
phaz in this (v. 8, 9) retorts Job’s words upon himself (ch. 
12, 2, 3; 13.2). 9. im us—Or, “ with us,” Hebraism for we are 
aware of. 10. On our side, thinking with us are the aged, 
Job had admitted that wisdom is with them (ch. 12. 12), Eli- 
phaz seems to have been himself older than Job; perhaps 

_ the other two also were so (ch, 32. 6), Job, in ch. 30.1, does 
not refer to his three friends; it therefore forms no objec- 
tion. The Arabs are proud of fulness of years. Ll. con-= 
solations—viz., the revelation which Eliphaz had stated 
as a consolatory reproof to Job,and which he repeats inv. 
14, ‘secret—Hast thou some secret wisdom and source of 

consolation, which makes thee disregard those suggested 
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XV. State of Wicked Men, 

by me? (v. 8). Rather, from a different Hebrew root, Is the 
word of kindness or gentleness addressed by me treated by 
thee as valueless? [UMBREIT.] 12. wink—i. e., why do 
thy eyes evince pride? (Proverbs 6, 13; Psalm 35,19), 13— 
i. e., Frettest against God, and lettest fall rash words, 14. 
Eliphaz repeats the revelation (ch. 4, 17) in substance, but 
using Job’s own words (ch. 14,1, Note on “born of a wo- 
man’’) tostrike him with hisown weapons, 15. Repeated 
from. ch. 4.18; “‘servants’’ there are “saints” here, viz., 
holy angels., heavens—lit., or else answering to “angels” 
(ch. 4, 18; see Note there, and ch, 25. 5), 16. filthy—In 
Arabic sour (Psalm 14.3; 53, 3), corrupted from his original 
purity. drinketh—(Proverbs 19, 28). 1%. In direct con- 
tradiction of Job’s position (ch, 12.6, &c.), that the lot of 
the wicked was the most prosperous here, Eliphaz appeals 
(1) to his own experience, (2) to the wisdom of the ancients, 
18. Rather, “and which as handed down from their 
fathers, they have not concealed.” 19. Eliphaz speaks 
like agenuine Arab when he boasts that his ancestors 
had ever possessed the land unmixed with foreigners, 
(UmMBREIT.] His words are intended to oppose Job’s (ch, 
9,24); “‘the earth’? in their case was not given into the 
hand of the wicked.” He refers to the division of the 
earth by Divine appointment (Genesis 10,5; 25.82). Also 
he may insinuate that Job’s sentiments had been cor- 
rupted from original purity by his vicinity to the Sabeans 
and Chaldeans. [ROSENMULLER.] 20. trawaileth—Rather, 
“trembleth of himself,’ though there is no real danger, 
(UMBREIT.] and the number of (his) years, &¢c.—This 
gives the reason why the wicked man trembles continu- 
ally, viz., because he knows not the moment when his life 
must end, 21. An evil conscienee conceives alarm at 
every sudden sound, though it be in a time of peaee 
(“ prosperity ’’), when there is noreal danger(Leviticus 26, 
36; Proverbs 28.1; 2 Kings 7.6) 22. darkness—viz., dan— 
ger or calamity. Glancing at Job, who despaired of resto 
ration: in contrast to good men when in darkness (Micah 
7.8, 9). waited for of—i.e., He is destined for the sword, 
[GESENIvS.] Rather (in the night of danger), “he looks. 
anxiously towards the sword,” as if every sword was drawn 
against him, [UMBREIT,] 23. Wandereth in anxious search 
for bread. Famine in Old Testament depicts sore need. 
(Isaiah 5,13). Contrast the pious man’s lot (ch. 5, 20-22),. 
kknoweth—Has the firm conviction. Contrast the same- 
word applied to the pious (ch, 5, 24, 25), ready at his hand 
—Apn Arabic phrase to denote a thing’s complete readiness 
and full presence, as if in the hand, 24. prevail—Break 
upon him suddenly and terribly, as a king, &c. (Proverbs 
6.11). 25. stretcheth ,, . hand—Wielding the spear, as 
a bold rebel against God (ch. 9.4; Isaiah 27, 4), 26. om his 
neck—Rather, ‘“ with outstretched neck,” viz., that of the 
rebel. [UMBREIT.] (Psalm 75.5,) upon... bucklers— 
Rather, “‘with—his (the rebel’s, not God’s) bucklers.” The 
rebel and his fellows are depicted as joining shields to- 
gether, to forma compact covering over their heads against 
the weapons hurled on them from a fortress. [UMBREIT 
and GESENIUS.] 27. The well-nourished body of the rebel 
is the sign of his prosperity. collops—Masses of fat. He 
pampers and fattens himself with sensual indulgences. 
Hence his rebellion against God (Deuteronomy 32,15; 1 
Samuel 2. 29), 28. The class of wicked here described is 
that of robbers who plunder ‘‘cities,” and seize on the 
houses of the banished citizens (Isaiah 13. 20). Eliphaz 
chooses this class, because Job had chosen the same (ch. 
12. 6), Iheaps—of ruins. 29. Rather, he shall not increase 
his riches; he has reached his highest point; his pros- 
perity shall not continue. perfection—Rather, ‘‘ His ae- 
quired wealth—what he possesses—shall not be extended,” 
&e, 30, depart—i, e., escape (v. 22, 23), branches—yiz., his 
offspring (ch. 1, 18,19; Psalm 37, 35). dry ap—The “ flame” 
is the sultry wind in the East by which plants most full 
of sap are suddenly shrivelled, His mouth—i. c., God’s 
wrath (Isaiah 11. 4), 31. Rather, let him not trust in 
yanity or he will be deceived, &c, vanity—That whichis 
unsubstantial. Sin is itsown punishment(Proverbs 1b. 31; 
Jeremiah 2,19), 32. lit., “it (the tree to which he is com- 
pared v, 30, or else his life) shall not be filled up in its 
time;” t. ¢., ‘‘he shall be ended before his time.” shall 
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‘not be green—Image from a withered tree; the childless 
‘extinction of the wicked. 33. Images of incompleteness. 
“The loss of the unripe grapes is poetically made the vine 
tree’s own act, in order to express more pointedly that the 
sinner’s ruin is the fruit of his own conduct (Isaiah 3, 11; 
“Jeremiah 6.19). 34. Rather, The binding together of the 
hypocrites (wicked) shall be fruitless. [UMBREIT.] Taber- 
nacles of bribery, viz., dwellings of unjust judges, often 
reprobated in the Old Testament (Isaiah 1. 23), The “fire 
‘of God” that consumed Job’s possessions (ch. 1. 16) Eli- 
phaz insinuates may have been on account of Job’s 
‘pribery as an Arab sheick or emir. 35. Bitter irony, 
illustrating the ‘ unfruitfulmess” (v. 34) of the wicked. 
Their conceptions and birth-givings consist solely in mis- 
- chief, &c. (Isaiah 33,11), prepareth—Hatcheth. 


CHAPTER XYI. 
SECOND SERIES. 

Ver. 1-22. Jop’s REPLY. 2. (Ch. 13. 4.) 3. ‘Words of 
wind,” Hebrew, He retorts upon Eliphaz his reproach (ch. 
15, 2). emboldeneth—lit., What wearies you so that ye 
contradict? i. e., What have I said to provoke you? &c, 
(ScHUTTENS.] Or, as better accords with the first clause, 
“* wherefore do ye weary yourselves contradicting ?” [Um- 
BREIT.] 4. heap up—Rather, marshal together (an army 
of) words. shake head—in mockery; it means nodding, 
rather than shaking; nodding is not with us, as‘in the 
East, a gesture of scorn ({saiah 37. 22; Jeremiah 18. 16; 
Matthew 27. 39). 5. strengthen with mouth — Bitter 
irony. In allusion to Eliphaz’s boasted “consolations” 
(ch. 15. 11). Opposed to strengthening with the heart, 7. e., 
with real consolation. Translate, ‘I also (like you) could 
strengthen with the mouth,” i. e., with heartless talk: 
“ And the moving of my lips (mere lip comfort) could con- 
sole” (in the same fashion as you do). [UMBREIT.] “Hearty 
counsel” (Proverbs 27. 9)is the opposite, 6. eased—lit,, 
What (portion of my sufferings) goes from me? 7. But 
now — Rather, “ah!’ he—God, company — Rather, 
“band of witnesses,’”’ viz., those who could attest his inno- 
cence, his children, servants, &c. So the same Hebrew is 
translated next verse. UMBREIT makes his “band of 
witnesses” himself, for, alas! he had no other witness for 
him. But this is too recondite, 8. filled with wrinkles 
Rather (as also the same Hebrew word in ch. 22. 16; 
English Version, ‘cut down’), * thou hast fettered me, thy 
witness” (besides cutting off my “band of witnesses,” v. 
7), 7. e., hast disabled me by pains from properly attesting 
my innocence. But another ‘‘ witness” arises against 
him, viz., his “leanness’”’ or wretched state of body, con- 
strued by his friends into a proof of his guilt. The radi- 
eal meaning of the Hebrew is to draw together, whence flow 
the double meanings to bind or fetter, and in Syriac, to 
wrinkle, leamness—meaning also lie; implying it was a 
Sfalse “‘ witness.”’ 9. Image from a wild beasts So God is 
represented (ch, 10. 16).. who hateth me—Rather, ‘‘and 
pursues me hard.’”’ Job would not ascribe “hatred” to 
God (Psalm 50, 22), mine’enemy—Rather, “he sharpens, 
&c., as an enemy” (Psalm 7, 12). Darts wrathful glances at 
me, like a foe (ch. 13. 24), 10. gaped—not in order to de- 
vour, but to mock him. To fill his cup of misery, the 
mockery of his friends (v. 10) is added to the hostile freat- 
ment from God (v. 9) smitten . . . cheek—/ig. for 
contemptuous abuse (Lamentations 8, 30;° Matthew 5. 
39). gathered themselves —‘“ Conspired unanimously.” 
(ScHUTTENS.] 11. turmed me over—tit., cast me head- 
long into, &c, the ungodly—viz., his professed friends, 
who persecuted him with unkind speches. 12. I was at 
ease—in past times (ch.1). by my neck—as an animal 
does its prey (so ch. 10. 16), shaken—yviolently; in con- 
trast to his former “ease” (Psalm 102. 10). Set me up 
(again). mark—(ch.7.20; Lamentations 3. 12). God lets me 
always recover strength, so as to torment me ceaselessly, 
13. his archers—The image of last verse is continued, 
God, in making me His “ mark,” is’ accompanied by the 
three friends, whose words wound like sharp arrows, gall 
~—put for a vital part. So the liver (Lamentations 2, 11), 
44. The image is from storming a fortress by making 
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‘preaches in the walls (2 Kings 14, 13), a gianmt—a m 





He Maintaineth his Innoteney, 
shty 


warrior. 15. sewed—denoting the tight fit of the m n- 
ing garment; it was a sack with arm-holes closely sewed 
to the body. horn—image from horned cattle, which 
when excited tear the earth with their horns, The horn 
was the emblem of power (1 Kings 22.11), Here, it is “in 
the dust,’ which as applied to Job denotes his humiliation 
from former greatness. To throw one’s self in the dust 


iJs,¢ 


“was a sign of mowning; this idea is here joined with that 


of excited despair, depicted by the fury of a horned beast. 
The Druseés of Lebanon still wear horns as an ornament, 
16. foul—Rather, “is red,” i. e., flushed and heated, [UM- 
BREIT and NOYES.] shadow of death—i, ¢e., darkening 
through many tears (Lamentations 5. 17).. Job here refers 
to Zophar’s implied charge (ch. 11. 14), Nearly the same 
words occur as to Jesus Christ (Isaiah 53. 9). So v.10 above 
answers to the description of Jesus Christ (Psalm 12, 13; 
Isaiah 50,6, and -v. 4 to Psalm 22.7). He alone realized 
what Job aspired after, viz., outward righteousness of acts 
and inward purity of devotion. Jesus Christ as the repre- 
sentative man is typified in some degree in every servant 
of God in the Old Testament, 18. my blood—i, e., my 
undeserved suffering. He compares himself to one mur- 
dered, whose blood the €arth refuses to drink up until he 
is avenged (Genesis 4, 10, 11; Ezekiel 24. 1,8; Isaiah 26, 21). 
The Arabs say that the dew of heayen will not descend on 
a spot watered with innocent blood (cf. 2 Samuel I, 21), 
no place—no resting-place, ‘‘May my ery never stop!’ 
May it goabroad! ‘*Karth’’ in this verse in antithesis to 
“heaven” (v. 19). May my innocence be as well known to 
man as itis even now to God! 19. Also now—even now, 
when Iamsogreatly misunderstood on earth, God inheaven 
is sensible of my innocence. record—Hebrew, my witness. 
Amidst all his impatience, Job still trusts in God, 20. 
Hebrew, more forcibly, “my mockers—my friends!” ‘A 
heart-cutting paradox. [UMBREIT.] God alone remains to . 
whom he can look for attestation of his innocence; plain- 
tively with tearful eye, he supplicates for this, 21. one— 
Rather, He (God). “Oh that He would plead for a man 
(viz., me) against God.’ Job quaintly says, God must 
support me against God; for He makes me to suffer, and 
He alone knows me to be innocent. [UMBREIT.] So God 
helped Jacob in wrestling against Himself (ef, 23, 6; Gene- 
sis 32.25). God in Jesus Christ does plead with God for 
man (Romans 8, 26, 27). as a man—lit., the Son of man, 
A prefiguring of the advocacy of Jesus Christ—a boon 
longed for by Job (ch. 9. 33), though the spiritual preg- 
nancy of his own words, designed for all ages, was but 
little understood by him (Psalm 80.17). for his neigh~ 
bour—Hebrew, friend. Job himself (ch, 42, 8) pleaded as 
intercessor for his “friends,” though ‘his scorners” (v. 
20); so Jesus Christ the Son of man (Luke 23, 34); “for 
friends” (John 15, 13-15). 22. few—lit., “years of number,” 
i. é., few, opposed to nwmberless (Genesis 34, 30), ; 


CHAPTER XVII. 


* Ver.1-16, Jon’s ANSWER CONTINUED. 1. breath cor- 
rupt—result of elephantiasis. But UmBseir, “my 
strength (spirit) is spent.” extinet—Life is compared to 
an expiring light. “The light of my day is extinguished.” 
graves—plural, to heighten the force. 2.[UmBREr?T,] More 
emphatically, ‘‘had I only not to endure mockery, in the 
midst of their contentions I (mine eye) would remain 
quiet.’ “Eye continue,” or tarry all night (Hebrew), is a 
figure taken from sleep at night, to express undisturbed 
rest; opposed to (ch. 16. 20), when the eye of Job is repre- 
sented as pouring out tears to God without rest. 3. Lay 
down—yviz., a pledge or security, i. e., be my surety; do 
thou attest my innocence, since my friends only mock 
me (v, 2). Both litigating parties had to lay down’a 
sum as security before the trial. put me in surety— 
Provide a surety for me (in the trial) with thee, A pre- 
sage of the “surety” (Hebrews 7. 22), or “one Mediator 
between God and man” (see note 16, 21). strike hands— 
“who else (save God himself) could strike hands with 
me?” i.e., be my security (Psalm 119. 122), The Hebrew 
strikes the hand of him for whom he goes sécurity (Prov- 





(Numbers 12.14), So Raca means (Matthew 5, 22). 
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erbs 6,1), 4. their heart—The intellect of his friends. 
3s t... exalt—Rather imperative, exalt them not. 
aa them not toconquer, [UMBREIT.] (Isaiah 6.9, 10.) 
5. The Hebrew for fiatlery is smoothness; then it came to 
Mean a prey divided by lot, because a smooth stone was 
_used in casting the lots (Deuteronomy 18, 8), ‘‘a portion” 
(Genesis 14, 24). Therefore translate “‘He that delivers up 
_his friend as a prey (which the conduct of my friends im- 
plies that they would do), even the eyes,” &c. [NoyYEs.] 
(Ch, 11. 20.) Job says this as to the sinner’s children, re- 
_torting upon their reproach as to the cutting off of his 
(ch, 5.4; 15.30). This accords with the Old Testament dis- 
_pensation of legal retribution (Exodus 20, 5), 6. Hle—God. 
The poet reverentially suppresses the name of God when 
“speaking of calamities inflicted. by-word—(Deuteron- 
omy 28,37; Psalm 69.11.) My awful punishment makes 
my name execrated everywhere, as if I must have been 
superlatively bad to have earned it. aforetime... 
tabret—As David was honoured (I Samuel 18.6). Rather 
from a different Hebrew root, “Iam treated to my face as 
an object of disgust,” lit., an object to be spit upon in the face 
: ‘ (Um- 
-BREIT.] 7%. (Psalm 6.7; 31.9; Deuteronomy 34.7.) mem- 


' bers—lit., figures ; all the individual members being pecu- 


liar forms of the body ; opposed to ‘‘shadow,” which looks 
like a figure without solidity. 8. astomied—at my un- 
merited sufferings. against the hypocrite—The upright 
shall feel their sense of justice wounded (‘ will be indig- 


nant”) because of the prosperity of the wicked, By 
“hypocrite” or “ungodly,” he perhaps glances at his 


false friends. 9. The strength of religious principle is 
heightened by misfortune. The pious shall take fresh 


_ courage to persevere from the example of suffering Job. 


-aetion (Isaiah 40, 30, 31; Philippians 1, 14). 


' doubt it, reeommence your specch. 


- 


‘from the loom (Isaiah 38. 12). 


_ nourished, 


The image is from a warrior acquiring new courage in 
10. “ Return,” 
If you have any thing to advance really wise, though I 
For as yet I cannot 
find one wise man among you all, 11. Only do not vainly 
speak of the restoration of health to me; for “my days 
are past.” broken off—As the threads of the web cut off 
thoughts—iit., possessions, 
f.e., all the feelings and fair hopes which my heart once 
These belong to the heart, as “ purposes” to 
the understunding; the two together here describe the 
entire inner man. 12. They —viz., my friends would 
change the night into day, t.e., would try to persuade 
me of the change of my misery into joy, which is im- 
possible [UMBREIT] (ch. 11.17); (but) the light of prosperity 
(could it be enjoyed) would be short because of the dark- 
ness of adversity. Or better for “short,’’ the Hebrew 
“near;” “and the light of new prosperity should be near 
in the face of (before) the darkness of death;” i. e., they 
would persuade me that light is near, even though dark- 
ness approaches. 13. Rather, “if I wait for this grave 
(scheol, or the unseen world) as my house, and make my 
bed in the darkness (v, 14), and say to corruption,” rather, 
to the pit or grave, &c. (v. 15.) Where then is my hope? 
[UmpBreir.] The apodosis is at v. 15. 14, Thou art my 
father, &c.—Expressing most intimate connection (Proy- 
erbs 7.4). His diseased state made him closely akin to 
the grave and worm, 15. Who shall see it fulfilled? viz., 
the “hope” (ch. 11. 18) which they held out to him of resto- 
ration. 16. They—viz., my hopes shall be buried with 
me. bars—({Isaiah 38.10.) Rather, the wastes or solitudes 


' of the pit (scheol, the unseen world). rest together—The 


rest of me and my hope isin, &c, Both expire together, 
The word “rest” implies that man’s ceaseless hopes only 


_ rob him of rest. 


. Ver, 1-21. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


SECOND SERIES. 
REPLY OF BILDAD. 2. ye—The other two 


- friends of Job, whom Bildad charges with having spoken 


mere “‘ words,” i. e., empty speeches; opposed to “mark,” 
_t.e., come to reason, consider the question intelligently ; 
and then let us speak, 3. beasts—Alluding to what Job 


‘said (ch, 12,7; 80 Isaiah 1.3), vile—Ratber from a Hebrew 
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root, to stop up. “Stubborn,” answering to the stupidity 
implied in the parallel first clause. [UmBreErT.) Why 
should*we give occasion by your empty speeches for our 
being mutually reputed, in the sight of Job and one 
another, unintelligent? (ch, 17. 4,10), 4. Rather, turning 
to Job, thou that tearest thyself in anger (ch. 5.2). be 
forsaken—Become desolate. He alludes here to Job’s 
words as to the “‘rock,” &¢,, crumbling away (ch. 14. 18, 
19); but in a different application, He says bitterly ‘for 
thee.” Wert thou not punished as thou art, and as thou 
art unwilling to bear, the eternal order of the universe 
would be disturbed and the earth become desolate through 
unavenged wickedness. [UmMBREItT.] Bildad takes it for 
granted Job is a great sinner (ch. 8.3-6; Isaiah 24. 5, 6). 


_“Shall that which stands fast as a rock be removed for 


your special accommodation?’ 5. That (v. 4) cannot be, 
The decree of God is unalterable, the light (prosperity) 
of the wicked shall at length be’put out. his fire—Al- 
luding to Arabian hospitality, which prided itself on wel- 
coming the stranger to the fire in the tent, and even lit 
fires to direct him to it. The ungodly shall be deprived 
of the means to show hospitality. His dwelling shall be 
dark and desolate! 6. candle—The lamp which in the 
East is usually fastened to the ceiling. Oil abounds in 
those regions, and the lamp was kept burning all night, 
as now in Egypt, where the poorest would rather dispense 
with food than the night-lamp (Psalm 18, 28). To put out 
the lamp was an image of utter desolation. 7. “Steps of 
strength,” Hebrew, for His strong steps. A firm step marks 
health. Tobe straitened in steps is to be no longer able 
to move about at will (Proverbs 4.12), his own counsel— 
Or plans shall be the means of his fall (ch. 5,13), 8. he 
walketh upon—Rather, “he lets himself go into the net.” 
(UmsBreir.] If the Hnglish Version be retained, then un- 
derstand ‘“snare’’ to be the pit-fall, covered over with 
branches and earth, which when walked upon give way 
(Psalm 9, 15; 35.8). 9. robbexr—Rather answering to “ gin” 
in the parallel clause, “the noose shall hold him fast,’? 
(UMBREIT.] 11. terrors—Often mentioned in this book 
(v. 14; ch, 24.17; &c.). The terrors excited through an eyil 
conscience are here personified. ‘‘ Magor-missabib” (Jere- 
miah 20.3). drive... to his feet—Rather, shall pursue 
(lit., scatter, Habakkuk 8.14) him close at his heels (lit., 
immediately after his feet, Habakkuk 3,5; 1 Samuel 25. 
42; Hebrew). The image is that of a pursuing conqueror 
who scatters the enemy, [UMBREIT.] 12. The Hebrew is 

brief and bold, “his strength is hungry,” destruction— ~ 
4, e,, a great calamity (Proverbs 1, 27), ready at his side— 
Close at hand to destroy him (Proverbs 19, 29), 13. UM- 
BRHEIT has ‘the’ for “it,” i, e., “in the rage of hunger he 
shall devour his own body,” or, his own children (Lamen- 
tations 4,10), Rather, “destruction” from the last verse 
is nom, to “devour,” strength—Rather, “members” (lit,, 
the branches of a tree), the first-born of death—A per- 
sonification full of poetical horror. The first-born son 
held the chief place (Genesis 49.3); so here the chiefest 
(most deadly) disease that death has ever engendered 
(Isaiah 14, 30; “first-born of the poor’—the poorest). The 
Arabs call fever, ‘daughter of death.” 14. confidenee— 
All that the father trusted in for domestic happiness, 
children, fortune, &c., referring to Job’s losses, rooted 
out—Suddenly torn away, if shall bring—i. e., he shall be 
brought; or, as UMBREIT better has, “Zhou (God) shalt 
bring him slowly.” The Hebrew expresses, “to stride 
slowly and solemnly.” The godless has a fearful death 
for long before his eyes, and is at last taken by it. <Al- 
luding to Job’s case, The King of terrors, not like the 
heathen Pluto, the fabled ruler of the dead, but Death, 
with all its terrors to the ungodly, personified. 15, It— 
Terror shall haunt, &¢c., and not as UMBREIT another, 
which the last clause of the verse disproves. mome of 
his—It is his no longer, brimstone— Probably com- 
paring the calamity of Job by the “fire of God” (ch. 1. 16) 
to the destruction of guilty Sodom by fire and brimstone 
(Genesis 19.24), 16. ‘Roots,’ bimself, ‘Branch,’ his 
children (ch. 8.12; 15.30; Malachi 4:1), 17. street—Men 
shall not speak of him in meeting in the highways, 
Rather, in the field or meadow; the shepherds shall no 
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‘more mention his name. A picture from nomadic life. 


[UmBREIT.] 18. light... darkness— Existence —non- 
existence, 19. nephew—(So Isaiah 14.22.) But it is 
translated grandson” (Genesis 21.23), translate “ kins- 
man,” 20. after ... before—Rather, “those in the 
West—those in the East;” i.e., all people; lit., those be- 
hind—those before; for Orientals in geography turn with 
their face to the east (not to the north as we), and back 
to the west; so that before—east; behind—north (so Zech- 
ariah 14.8) day—Of ryin. (Obadiah 12.) affrighted— 
Seized with terror (ch. 21.6; Isaiah 13,8), 24. (Ch. 8, 22, 
Marg.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SECOND SERIES, 


Ver. 1-29. Jop’s REPLY TO BILDAD, 2. How long, &c, 
—Retorting Bildad’s words (ch. 18.2). Admitting the pun- 
ishment to be deserved, is it kind thus ever to be harping 
on this to the sufferer? And yet even this they have not 
yetproved, 3. These—Prefixed to numbersemphatically 
(Genesis 27.36). tem—i.e., often (Genesis 31.7), make 
yourselves strange—Rather, stun me. [GESENIUS.] (See 
Margin for a different meaning.) 4. erred—The Hebrew 
expresses unconscious error. Job was unconscious of wilful 
sin, remaineth—lit., passeth the night. An image from 
harbouring an unpleasant guest for the night. I bear the 
consequences, 5, magnify, &c.—Speak proudly (Obadiah 
12; Ezekiel 35, 13). against me—Emphatically repeated 
(Psalm 388. 16), plead . . . reproach—Znglish Version 
makes this part of the protasis, ‘‘ if” being understood, 
and the apodosis beginning at v.6. Better with UMBREIT, 
1f ye would become great heroes against me in truth, ye 
must prove (evince) against me my guilt, or shame, which 
you assert, In the English Version ‘‘reproach” will mean 
Job’s calamities, which they ‘‘ pleaded” against him as a 
“reproach,” or proof of guilt. 6. compassed ... net— 
Alluding to Bildad’s words (ch, 18.8). Know, that it is not 
that J as a wicked man have been caught in my “own 
net: it is God who has compassed me in His—why, I 
know not. 7. wrong—Violence: brought on him by God. 
no judgment—God will not remove my calamities, and 
s0 vindicate my just cause; and my friends will not do 
justice to my past character. 8. Image from a benighted 
traveller. 9. stripped .. . crown—Image froma deposed 
king, deprived of his robes and crown: appropriate to Job, 
once an emir with all but royal dignity (Lamentations 5. 
16; Psalm 89, 39), 10. destroyed... on every side— 
“Shaken all round, so that I fall in the dust:” image from 
a tree uprooted by violent shaking from every side. [Um- 
BREIT.] The last clause accords with this (Jeremiah 1. 10), 
mine hope—As to this life (in opposition to Zophar, ch. 
11.18); not as to the world to come (v. 25; ch. 14.15). re= 
mmoved—Uprooted. 114. ememies—(Ch. 13, 24; Lamenta- 
tions 2,5.) 12. troops—Calamities advance together like 
hostile troops (ch. 10,17), raise up... way—An army 
must cast up a way of access before it, in marching against 
a city (Isaiah 40,3), 13. brethren—Wearest kinsmen, as 
distinguished from ‘‘acquaintance.” So “kinsfolkk” and 
“familiar friends’ (v.14) correspond in parallelism, The 
Arabic proverb is, ‘The brother, i.e., the true friend is 


only known in time of need.” estranged—lit., turn away - 


with disgust. Job again unconsciously uses language 
prefiguring the desertion of Jesus Christ (ch. 16, 10; Luke 
23.49; Psalm 38,11), 15. They that dwell, &c.—Rather, 
sojourn: male servants, sojourning in his house. Mark 
the contrast. The stranger admitted to sojourn as a de- 
pendant treats the master as a stranger in his own house, 
16. servant—Born in my house (as distinguished from 
those sojourning in it), and so altogether belonging to the 
family. Yet even he disobeys my call. mouth—i, oR 
calling aloud; formerly a nod was enough. Now I no 
longer look for obedience, I try entreaty, 17. strange—His 
breath by elephantiasis had become so strongly altered and 
offensive, that his wife turned away as estranged from 
him (v.13; ch.17.1). children... of mine own body— 
Uit., belly. But “loins” is what we should expect, not 
“Selly” (womb), which applies to the woman. The 
**mine” forbids it being taken of his wife. Their children 
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besides were dead. In ch. 3.10 the same. words “my 
womb” mean, my mother’s womb: therefore translate, “and 
I must entreat (asa suppliant) the children of my mother’s 
womb;” i.e., my own brothers. A heightening of force, 
as compared with last clause of v, 16. [UMBREIT.] Not 
only must I entreat suppliantly my servant, but my own 
brothers (Psalm 69.8). Here too, he unconsciously fore- 
shadows Jesus Christ (John 7.5). 18. young children— 
So the Hebrew means (ch. 21.11). Reverence for age is a 
chief duty in the East. The word means ‘ wicked” (ch. 
16.11), So UmBREIT has it here, not so well. I arose— 
Rather, supply “if,” as Job was no more ina state to stand 
up. ‘If I stood up (arose) they would speak against 
(abuse) me.’? [UMBREIT.] 19. inward—Conjsidential: lit., 
“men of my secret’”—to whom I entrusted my most inti- 
mate confidence. 26. Extreme meagreness. The bone 
seemed to stick in the skin, being seen through it, owing 
to the flesh drying up and falling away from the bone, 
The Margin, ‘‘as to my flesh,” makes this sense clearer. 
The English Version, however, expresses the same; ‘ And 
to my flesh,’ viz., which has fallen away from the bone, 
instead of firmly covering it. skin of my teeth—Pro- 
verbial. I have escaped with bare life; I am whole only 
with the skin of. my teeth, i. e., my gums alone are whole, the 
rest of the skin of my body is broken with sores (ch. 7.5; 
Psalm 102.5). Satan left Job speech, in hope that he might 
therewith curse God. 21. When God had made him such 
a piteous spectacle, his friends should spare him the ad- 
ditional persecution of their cruel speeches. 22. As God 
—has persecuted me, Prefiguring Jesus Christ (Psalm 69. 
26). That God afflicts is no reason that man is to add toa 
sufferer’s affliction (Zechariah 1.15), satisfied with my 
flesh—It is not enough that God afflicts my flesh literally 
(wv. 20), but you must “eat my flesh” metaphorically (Psalm 
27. 2); i. e., utter the worst calummnies, as the phrase often 
means in Arabie. 23. Despairing of justice from his 
friends in his lifetime, he wishes his words could be pre- 
served imperishably to posterity, attesting his hope of 
vindication at the resurrection. printed—Not our mod- 
ern printing, but engraven. penm—Graver. lead—poured 
into the engraven characters, to make them better seen. 
(UMBREIT.] Not on leaden plates ; for it was “‘in the rock” 
that they were engraved. Perhaps it was the hammer that 
was of “lead,” as seulptors find more delicate incisions are 
made by it, than by a harder hammer. FOSTER (One Primev. 
Lang.) has shown that the inscriptions on the rocks in 
Wady-Mokatta, along Israel’s route through the desert, re- 
cord the journeys of that people, as Cosmas Indicopleustes 
asserted, 585A.D. 24. for evex—As long as the rock lasts, 
25, Redeemer—UMBREIT, &c., understand this and v, 26, 
of God appearing as Job’s avenger before his death, when 
his body would be wasted to a skeleton. But, Job uni- 
formly despairs of restoration and vindication of his 
cause in this life (ch. 17. 15, 16). One hope alone was left, 
which the Spirit revealed—a vindication in a future life: 
it would be no full vindication if his soul alone were to 
be happy without the body; as some explain (v, 26) “out of 
the flesh.” It was his body that had chiefly suffered: the 
resurrection of his body, therefore, alone could vindicate 
his cause: to see God with Ais own eyes, and in a renovated 
body (v. 27), would disprove the imputation of guilt cast on 
him because of the sufferings of his present body, That 
this truth is not further dwelt on by Job, or noticed by his 
friends, only shows that it was with him a bright passing 
glimpse of Old Testament hope, rather than the steady light 
of Gospel assurance ; with us this passage has a definite 
clearness, which it had not in Ais mind (see Note 21, 30). 
The idea in “ Redeemer” with Job is Vindicator (ch. 16. 19; 
Numbers 35, 27), redressing his wrongs; also including at 
least with us, and probably with him, the idea of the pre- 
dicted Bruiser of the serpent’s head. Tradition would in- 
form him of the prediction. FosrER shows that the fall 
by the serpent is represented perfectly on the temple of 
Osiris at Phils; and the resurrection on the tomb of the 
Egyptian Mycerinus, dating 4000 years back. Job's sacri- 
fices imply sense of sin and need of atonement, Satan 
was the injurer of Job’s body; Jesus Christ his Vindica- 
tor, the Living one who giveth life (John 5 2], 26), atthe 








latter day—Rather, “the Last,” the peculiar title of Jesus 
st, though Job may not have known the pregnancy 

“his own inspired words, and may have understood 
merely one that comes after (1 Corinthians 15. 45; Revelation 
eh Jesus Christ is te last. The day of Jesus Christ the 
day (John 6.39). stand—Rather, arise. As God issaid 

to “raise up” the Messiah (Jeremiah 23.5; Deuteronomy 
16.15). earth—Rather, dust: often associated with the 
crumbling away in it (ch.7. 21; 17. 16); therefore ap- 
propriately here. Above that very dust wherewith was 
ngled man’s decaying body shall man’s Vindicator 
arise ** Arise above the dust,” strikingly expresses that 
fact that Jesus Christ arose first Himself above the dust,and 
then is to raise His people above it (1 Corinthians 15. 20, 23), 
The Spirit intended in Job's words more than Job fully 
understood (1 Peter 1.12). Though he seems, in forsaking 
me, to be as one dead, He now truly “liveth” in heaven; 
hereafter He shall appear aiso above the dust of earth. 
The Goel or vindicator of blood was the nearest kinsman 
of theslain. So Jesus Christ took our flesh, to be our 
kinsman. Man lost life by Satan the “ murderer” (John 
8. 44), here Job's persecutor (Hebrews 2. 14). Compare also 
as to redemption of the inheritance by the kinsman of the 
dead (Ruth 4.3-5; Ephesians 1.14). 26. Rather, “though 
after my skin (is no more) this (body) is destroyed (“ body” 
being omitted, because it was so wasted as not to deserve 
the name), yet from my flesh (from my renewed body, as the 
starting-point of vision, Song of Sclomon 2, 9; “looking 
out from the windows’) “shall I see God.” Next clause 
proves bodily vision is meant, for it specifies ‘‘ mine eyes.” 
[RoSENMULLER, 2d ed.] The Hebrew opposes “in my 
flesh.” The “skin” was the first destroyed by elephant- 
iasis, then the “body.” 27. for myself—For my advan- 
tage, as my friend. not another—Mine eyes shall behold 
Him, but. no longer as one estranged from me, as now. 
[BENGEL.] theugh—Better omitted: my reins (inward 
recesses of the heart) are consumed within me, ¢. e., pine 
with longing desire for that day (Psalm 84.2; 119. 81. The 
Gentiles had but few revealed promises: how gracious 
that the few should have been so explicit (cf. Numbers 
24.17; Matthew 2.2). 28. Rather, ye will then (when the 
Vindicator cometh) say, Why, &c. root... in me—The 
root of pious integrity, which was the matter at issue, 
whether it could be in one so afilicted, is found in me. 
UMBREIT, with many MSS. and versions, reads “in 
him.” “‘Or how found we in him ground of contention.’ 29. 
“Wrath (the passionate violence with which the friends 
persecuted Job) bringeth,” &c. lit., is sin of the sword. that 
ye may know—Supply, “I say this.” judgment—In- 
separably connected with the coming of the Vindicator. 
The “wrath” of God at His appearing for the temporal 
vindication of Job against the friends (ch. 42.7), isa pledge 
of the eternal wrath at the final coming to glorify the 
saints and judge their enemies (2 Thessalonians 1. 6-10; 
Isaiah 25. 8). 
CHAPTER, XX. 


SECOND SERIES, 


Ver. 1-29. REPLY OF ZOPHAR. 2%. Therefore—Rather, 
the more excited I feel by Job’s speech, the more for that 
very reason shall my reply be supplied by my calm consid- 
eration. Lit., ‘Notwithstanding; my calm thoughts (as 
in ch. 4.13) shall furnish my answer, because of the ex- 
citement (haste) within me.” [UMBREIT.] 3. check of 
my reproach—i. e., the castigation intended as a reproach 
(lit., shame) to me. spirit of ... understanding—My 
rational spirit; answering to “calm thoughts” (v. 2). In 
spite of thy reproach urging me to “ hastiness,” I will an- 
swer in calm reason. 5. hypocrite—lit., the ungodly 
(Psalm 37. 35, 36). 6. (Isaiah 14,13; Obadiah 3, 4.) 7. dung 
—In contrast to the haughtiness of the sinner (v. 6); this 
strong term expresses disgust and the lowest degradation 
(Psalm 83. 10; 1 Kings 14.10). 8. (Psalm 73.20.) 9. Rather 
“the eye followeth him, but can discern him no more.” A 
sharp-looking is meant (ch. 28. 7; ch. 7.10). 10. seek to 
please—‘“‘Atone to the poor” (by restoring the property of 
which they had been robbed by the father). [DE WETTE.] 
Better than Znglish Version, ‘The children” are reduced 
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to the humiliating condition of “seeking the favour of 
those very poor,” whom the father had oppressed. But 
UMBREIT translates as Margin. his hands—Rather, their 
(the children’s hands, their goods—The goods of the poor, 
Righteous retribution! (Exodus 20.5.) 1. (Psalm 25.7), 
so Vulgate. GESENIUS has “full of youth;” viz., in the 
Sulness of his youthful strength he shall be laid in the dust, 
But “bones” plainly alludes to Job’s disease, probably to 
Job’s own words (ch. 19.20), UMBReEIT translates “full of 
his secret sins,’ as in Psalm 90.8; his secret guilt in his 
time of seeming righteousness, like secret poison, at last 
lays him in the dust, The English Version is best. Zophar 
alludes to Job’s own words (ch. 17.16). with him—His 
sin had so pervaded his nature that it accompanies him 
to the grave: for eternity the sinner cannot get rid of it 
(Revelation 22.11). 12. be—“ Tuste sweet.” Sin’s fascina- 
tion is like poison sweet to the taste, but at last deadly to 
the vital organs (Proverbs 20. 17; ch. 9.17,18). hide... 
teongue—Seek to prolong the enjoyment by keeping the’ 
sweet morsel long in the mouth (so v.13), 14. turned— 
The Hebrew denotes a total change into a disagreeable 
contrary (Jeremiah 2, 21; cf. Revelation 10.9, 10). 14. gaM 
—In which the poison of the asp was thought tolie. It 
rather is contained in asackin the mouth. Scripture uses 
popular language, where no moral truth is thereby endan- 
gered. 15. He is forced to disgorge his ill-gotten wealth. 
16. shall suck—It shall turn out that he has sucked the 
poison, &c. 17. floods—tit., stream of jloods, plentiful 
streams flowing with milk, &ce: (ch. 29. 6; Exodus 3. 17). 
Honey and butter are more fluid in the East than with us; 
and are poured out from jars. These “rivers” or water 
brooks are in the sultry East emblems of prosperity. 18. 
Image from food which is taken away from one before he 
can swallow it. restitution—{So Proverbs 6.31). The par- 
allelism favours the English Version rather than the trans- 
lation of GESENIUS, “As a possession to be restored in 
which he rejoices not.”” he shall not rejoice—His enjoy- 
ment of his ill-gotten gains shall then be at an end (vu. 5), 
19. oppressed—Whereas he ought to have espoused their 
cause (2 Chronicles 16, 10). forsaken—Left helpless, 
house—Thus leaving the poor without shelter (Isaiah 5, 
8; Micah 2. 2). 20. UMBREIT translates, “‘ His inward parts 
know norest” from desires, his belly—i. c., peace inwardly. 
not save—iit., not escape with that which,” &ce. Alluding 
to Job’s haying been stripped of his all. 21. look for— 
Rather, Because his goods, i. e., prosperity shall have no 
endurance. 22. shall be—Rather, “he is (feeleth) strait- 
ened.” The next clause explains in what respect. wicked 
—Rather, “the whole hand of the miserable (whom he had 
oppressed) cometh upon him;”’ viz., the sense of his hay- 
ing oppressed the poor, now in turn comes with all its 
power (hand) on him. This caused his “straitened” feel- 
ing even in prosperity. 23. Rather, ‘God shall cast (may 
God send) [UMBREIT] upon him the fury of His wrath to 
fill his belly?’ while eating—Rather, “Shall rain it upon 
him for his food! Fiery rain, #. e., lightning (Psalm 11. 6; 
alluding to Job’s misfortune, ch. 1. 16), The force of the 
image is felt by picturing to one’s self the opposite nature 
of a refreshing rain in the desert (Exodus 16. 4; Psalm 68, 
9). 24. steel—Rather, “brass.” Whilst the wicked flees 
from one danger, he falls into a greater one from an oppo- 
site quarter. [UMBREIT.] 25. It is drawn—Rather, “ He 
(God) draweth (the sword, Joshua 5. 13) and (no sooner has 
He done so, than) it cometh out of (i. e., passes right 
through) the (sinner’s) body”? (Deuteronomy 32. 41, 42; 
Ezekiel 21.9,10). The glittering sword is a happy image for 
lightning. gall—i. e., his life (ch. 16. 13). ‘‘ Inflicts a deadly 
wound.” terrors—Zophar repeats Bildad’s words (ch, 17. 
11; Psalms 88.16; 55.4). 26. “‘All darkness,” i. e., every 
calamity that befalls the wicked shall be hid (in store for 
him) in His (God’s) secret places, or treasures (Jude 13; 
Deuteronomy 32. 34.) mot blown—Not kindled by man’s 
hands, but by God’s (Isaiah 30.33; LX X.in ALEXANDRIAN 
MS. read “unquenchable fire,’”’ Matthew 3. 12). Tact is 
shown by the friends in not expressly mentioning, bat 
alluding under colour of general cases, to Job’s calami- 
ties; here (ch. 1. 16) UmMBrxErIr explains it, wickedness is a 
“self-igniting fire;” in it lie the principles of destruction, 
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ill... tabermacle—Every trace of the sinner must be 
obliterated (ch, 18.15), 27%. All creation is at enmity with 
him, and proclaims his guilt, which he would fain con- 
ceal, 28. imerease—Prosperity. Ill got—ill gone. flow 
away—Like waters that run dry in summer; using Job’s 
own metaphor against himself (ch. 6. 15-17; 2 Samuel 14. 
14; Micah 1.4), his wrath—God’s, 29. appointed—Not 
as a matter of chance, but by the Divine “‘ decree” (Margin) 
and settled principle. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


SECOND SERIES, 


Ver. 1-34. Jon’s ANSWER. 2. consolations—If you will 
listen calmly to me, this will be regarded as ‘‘consola- 
tions;” alluding to Eliphaz’s boasted ‘‘ consolations” (ch, 
15. 11), which Job felt more as aggravations (‘‘ mockings,” 
v. 3) than consolations (ch. 16, 2). 3, lit., “Begin your 
mockings” (ch. 17. 2), 4. Job’s difficulty was not as to 
man, but as to God, why He so afflicted him, as if he were 
the guilty hypocrite which the friends alleged him to be. 
VULGATE translates it, ‘my disputation,” if it were— 
Rather, since this is the case. 5. lay... hand upon 
..«. mouth—(Proverbs 30. 32; Judges 18. 19). So the 
heathen god of silence was pictured with his hand on his 
mouth, There was enough in Job’s case to awe them into 
silence (ch. 17.8). 6. remember—Think on it. Can you 
wonder that I broke out into complaints, when the strug- 
gle was not with men, but with the Almighty? Reconcile, 
if you can, the ceaseless woes of the innocent with the 
Divine justice! Is it not enough to make one tremble? 
[UMBREIT.] 7%. The answer is (Romans 2.4; 1 Timothy 1. 
16; Psalm 73. 18; Ecclesiastes 8, 11-13; Luke 2. 35 end; Proy- 
erbs 16.4; Romans 9. 22), old—in opposition to the friends 
who asserted that sinners are “cut off” early (ch. 8. 12, 14). 
8. In opposition to (ch. 18.19; 5.4). 9. Lit., Peace from fear ; 
with poetic force. Their house is peace itself, far removed 
from fear. Opposed to the friends’ assertion, as to the 
bad (ch, 15, 21-24; 20. 26-28), and conversely, the good (ch. 5, 
23, 24). 10. Rather, their cattle conceive. The first clause 
of the verse describes an easy conception, the second, a 
Ahappy birth. (UMBREIT.] Li. “Send forth,” viz., out of 
doors, to thei: happy sports under the skies, like a joyful 
flock sent to tue pastures. little ones—Like lambkins. 
children—Somewhat older than the former. dance—Not 
formal dances; but skip, like lambs, in joyousand health- 
ful play. 12. take—Rather, li/t up the voice (sing) to the 
note of. [UMBREIT.] timbrel—Rather, tambourine. ergan 
—Not the modern “organ,’’ but the ‘‘ pipe” (Genesis 4, 21). 
The first clause refers to stringed, the latter, to wind in- 
struments; thus, with “the voice’ all kinds of music are 
enumerated. 13. wealth—Old English Version for pros- 
perity. in a moment—Not by a lingering disease. Great 
blessings! Lengthened life with prosperity,and a sudden 
painless death (Psalm 73. 4). 14. Therefore—Rather, And 
yet they are such as say, &c¢.,i. e., say, not in so many 
words, but virtually, by their conduct (so the Gergesenes, 
Matthew 8. 34). How differently the godly (Isaiah 2. 3). 
ways—The course of action, which God points out; as in 
Psalm 50. 23; Margin. 15. (cf. Jeremiah 2. 20; Margin; 
Proverbs 30. 9; Exodus 5, 2), what profit—(ch. 35. 3; Mal- 
achi 3,14; Psalm 73, 13). Sinners ask, not what is right, 
but what is for the profit of self. They forget, “if religion 
cost self something, the want of it will cost self infinitely 
more,” 16. not in their hand—But in the hand of God. 
This is Job’s difficulty, that God who has sinners’ pros- 
perity (good) in His hand should allow them to have it, 
is—Rather, ‘may the counsel of the wicked be far from 
me!’ (UMBREIT.] This naturally follows the sentiment of 
the first clause: Let me not hereby be thonght to regard 
with aught but horror the ways of the wicked, however 
prosperous. 17. Job in this whole passage down to 21 
quotes thé assertion of the friends, as to the short contin- 
uance of the sinner’s prosperity, not his own sentiments, 
In 22 he proceeds to refute them. ‘ How oft is the candle” 
(lamp) &c., quoting Bildad’s sentiment (ch. 18.5, 6), in order 
to question its truth (cf. Matthew 25. 8). how oft— God 
dirtributeth,” &c, (alluding to ch. 20, 23, 29). sorrows— 
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UMBREIT translates “snares, ” lit., cords, which cig 
in its twining motion resembles (Psalm ll, 6). 148. Je 
alludes toa like sentiment of Bildad (ch, 18. 18), using ‘hig’ 
own previous words (ch. 13. 25), 19. Equally questionable | 
is the friends’ assertion, that if the godless himself is not. 
punished, the children are (ch. 18, 19; 20. 10); and that God~ 
rewardeth him here for his iniquity, and that he shall know 
it to his cost. So “know” (Hosea 9.7). 20. Another ques-" 
tionable assertion of the friends, that the sinner sees his” 
own and his children’s destruction in his lifetime. drink 
—(Psalm 11. 6; Isaiah 51.17; Lamentations 4, 21.) 22. The 
argument of the friends, in proof of vy. 20, What pleasure” 
can he haye from his house (children) when he is dead— 
(“after him;” Ecclesiastes 3, 22), when the number, &¢, 
—(ch. 14. 21.) Or, rather, What hath he to do with his chil- 
dren, &c.? (so the Hebrew in Ecclesiastes 3,1; 8.6). It is’ 
therefore necessary ‘“‘his eyes should see his and their de- 
struction.” cut off—Rather, when the number of his 
allotted months is fulfilled (ch. 14.5). From an Arabic word, 
arrow, which was used todraw lots with. Hence arrow—in-. 
evitable destiny. [UMBREIT.] 22%. Reply of Job, “In all 
these assertions you try to teach God how He ought to deal 
with men, rather than prove that He does in fact so deal 
with them, Experience is against you. God gives pros- 
perity and adversity as it pleases Him, not as man’s 
wisdom would have it, on principles inscrutable to us’ 
(Isaiah 40. 13; Romans ll. 34), those... high—The 
high ones, not only angels, but men (Isaiah 2. 12-17). 23. 
Lit.,in the bone of his perfection, i. e., the full strength 
of unimpaired prosperity. [UMBREIT,] 24. breasts— 
Rather, skins, or vessels for fluids. [LEE.] But [UMBREIT] 
“stations or resting-places of his herds near water;” in 
opposition to Zophar (ch. 20.17); the first clause refers to 
his abundant substance, the second to his vigorous health. 
moistened—Comparing man’s body to a well-watered 
field (Proverbs 3. 8; Isaiah 58.11), 26. (Ecclesiastes 9, 2.) 
27. Their wrongful thoughts against Job are stated by him’ 
in v. 28, They do not honestly name Job, but insinuate his 
guilt, 28. ye say—referring to Zophar (ch. 2), 7). the 
house—referring to the fall of the house of Job’s eldest son 
(ch. 1. 19) and the destruction of his family. primce—The 
parallel “wicked” in the second clause requires this to be 
taken in a bad sense, tyrant, oppressor (Isaiah 13. 2), the 
same Hebrew, ‘‘nobles’’—oppressors. dwelling-places— 
Rather, pavilions, lit.,a tent containing many dwellings, 
such as a great emir, like Job, with many dependants, 
would have. 29. Job seeing that the friends will not admit 
him as an impartial judge, as they consider his calami- 
ties prove his guilt, begs them toask the opinion of travel- 
lers (Lamentations 1. 12), who have the experience drawn 
from observation, and whoare no way connected with him, 
Job opposes this to Bildad (ch. 8.8) and Zophar (ch. 20, 4), 
tokens—Rather, intimations (ex. gr., inscriptions, proverbs, 
signifying the results of their observation), testimony. Lit., 
signs or proofs in confirmation of the word spoken (Isaiah 
7.11). 30. Their testimony (referring perhaps to those who 
had visited the region where Abraham who enjoyed a rey=- 
elation then lived) is, that ‘the wicked is (now) spared 
(reserved) against the day of destruction” (hereafter), The 
Hebrew does not so well agree with [UMBREIT] “in the day 
of destruction.” Job does not deny sinners’ future pun- 
ishment, but their punishment in this life. They have 
their “ good things” now. Hereafter, their lot,and that of 
the godly, shall be reversed (Luke 16. 25). Job, by the Spirit, 
often utters truths which solve the difficulty under which 
he laboured. Hisafflictions mostly clouded his faith, else 
he would have seen the solution furnished by his own 
words. This answers the objection, that if he knew of the 
resurrection in ch, 19. 25, and future retribution (ch. 21. 30), 
why did he not draw his reasonings elsewhere from them, 
which he does not? God’s righteous government, bow- 
ever, needs to be vindicated as to this life also, and there- 
fore the Holy Ghost has caused the argument mainly to 
turn on it, at the same time giving glimpses of a future 
fuller vindication of God’s ways. brought forth —not 
“carried away safe” or “escape” (referring to this life), as 
UMBREIT hasit, wrath—Lit., ‘‘wraths,” é. é., multiplied 
and fierce wrath. 31—i. e., who dares to charge him openly 
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with his bad ways? viz., in this, present life. Heshall, I 


grant (v, 30), be “repaid” hereafter, 32. Yet—Rather, and, 
brovght—with solemn pomp (Psalm 45. 15), grave—lit., 


graves; t. e., the place where the graves are. remain in— 
Rather, watch on the tomb, or sepulchral mound. Even 
after death he seems still to live and watch (i, e., have his 
“remembrance”’ preserved) by means of the monument 
over the grave. In opposition to Bildad (ch, 18.17), 33. 
As the classic saying has it, ‘‘ The earth is light upon him.” 
His repose shall be ‘‘sweet.’”? draw—follow. He shall 
share the common lot of mortals; no worse off than they 
(Hebrews 9. 27). UMBREIT not so well (for it is not true of 
“every man’’), ‘Most men fi llow in his bad steps, as count- 
less such preceded him,” 24, falsehood—lit., wickedness. 
Your boasted “ consolations”’ (ch. 15. 11) are contradicted 
by facts (‘‘vain”’), they therefore only betray your evil in- 
tent (“‘ wickedness’’) against me, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THIRD SERIES, 


Ver. 1-30. AS BEFORE, ELIPHAZ BEGINS, 1. Eliphaz 
shows, that man’s goodness does not add to, or man’s bad- 
ness take from, the happiness of God; therefore it cannot 
be that God sends prosperity to some and calamities on 
others for his own advantage; the cause of the goods and 
ills sent must lie in the men themselves (Psalm 16, 2; Luke 
17.10; Acts 17.25; 1 Chronicles 29.14). So Job’s calamities 
must arise from guilt. Eliphaz, instead of meeting the 
facts, tries to show that it could not beso. 2. as he that 
is wise—Rather, yea the pious man profiteth himself. So 
“anderstanding” or “‘ wise” —pious (Daniel 12. 3, 10; Psalm 
14, 2). [MicHAELIS.] 3. pleasure— Accession of happi- 
ness; God has pleasure in man’s righteousness (Psalm 45. 
7), but He is not dependent on man’s character for His 
happiness. 4. Is the punishment inflicted on thee from 
fear of thee, in order to disarm thee? as Job had implied 
(Notes 7. 12, 20; 10.17). will He enter... into judgmentt 
—Job had desired this (ch. 13. 3, 21), He ought rather have 
spoken as Psalm 143,2. 5. Heretofore Eliphazhad only in- 
sinuated, now he plainly asserts Job’s guilt; merely on the 
ground of his sufferings. 6. The crimes alleged, on a harsh 
inference, by Eliphaz against Job are such as he would 
think likely to be committed by a rich man. The Mosaic 
law (Exodus 22, 26; Deuteronomy 24. 10) subsequently em- 
bodied the feeling that existed among the godly in Job’s 
time against oppression of debtors as to their pledges, 
Here the case is not quite the same; Job is charged with 
takinga pledge where he had no just claim to it; and inthe 
second clause, that pledge (the outer garment which served 
the poor as a covering by day and abed by night) is repre- 
sented as taken from one who had not “changes of rai- 
ment” (a common constituent of wealth in the East), but 
was poorly clad—“‘ naked” (Matthew 25. 36; James 2. 15); a 
sin the more heinousinarich manlikeJob. 7%. Hospitality 
tothe weary traveller is regarded in the East as a primary 
duty (Isaiah 21. 14), 8. mighty—Hebrew, ‘““man of arm” 
(Psalm 10.15; viz., Job), honourable— Hebrew, accepted 
of countenance (Isaiah 3,3; 2 Kings 5, 1), t. e., possessing au- 
thority. Eliphaz repeats his charge (ch. 15, 28; so Zophar, 
ch. 20, 19), that it was by violence Job wrung houses and 
lands from the poor, to whom now he refused relief (v. 7, 9). 
TMICHAELIS.] 9. empty—without their wants being re- 
lieved (Genesis 31. 42). The Mosaic law especially pro- 
tected the widow and fatherless (Exodus 22, 22); the viola- 
tion of itin their case by the great is a complaint of the 
prophets (Isaiah 1.17). arms—supports, helps, on which 
one leans (Hosea 7.15). Thou hast robbed them of their 
only stay. Job replies in ch. 29. 11-16, 10. smares—allud- 
ing to Job’s admission (ch, 19. 6; cf. ch. 18.10; Proverbs 22. 
6). 11. that—So that thou. abundance—fioods. Danger 
by floods is a less frequent image in this book than in the 
rest of the Old Testament (ch. 11. 16; 27.20), 12. Eliphaz 
says this to prove that God can from His height behold 
all things; gratuitously inferring that Job denied it, be- 
cause he denied that the wicked are punished here, 
height— Hebrew, head, i. e., elevation (ch. 11, 8). 13. Rather, 
And yet thou sayest, God does not concern himself with 
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(“know’’) human affairs (Psalm 73. 11),. 14. “In the cir-. 
cuit of heaven’ only, not taking any part in earthly 
affairs. Job is alleged as holding this Epicurean senti- 
ment (Lamentations 3,44; Isaiah 29, 15; 40. 27; Jeremiah 
23, 24; Ezekiel 8.12; Psalm 189,12), 15. marked—Rather, 
Dost thou keep to? i. e., wish to follow (so Hebrew, 2 Sam- 
uel 22, 22). If so, beware of sharing their end, the old 
way—The degenerate ways of the world before the 
flood (Genesis 6. 5). 16. cut down—Rather, “ fettered,” 
as in ch. 16. 8; t.e., arrested by death. out of time—Pre- 
maturely, suddenly (ch. 15, 32; Ecclesiastes 7. 17), lit, 
whose foundation was poured out (so as to become) 
a stream or flood, The solid earth passed from be- 
neath their feet into a flood (Genesis 7. 11). 17. Eliphaz 
designedly uses Job’s own words (ch. 21, 14,15), do for 
them—They think they can do everything for them- 
selves. 18. ‘“‘ Yet’? you say (ch. 21. 16, see Note) that itis 
“ He who filled their houses with good ”—‘ their” “good 
is not in their hand,’’ but comes from God. but thecoun= 
sel... is, &éc.—Rather, may the counsel be, &c, Eliphaz. 
sarcastically quotes in continuation Job’s words (ch, 21, 
16), Yet, after uttering this godless sentiment, thou dost 
hypocritically add, “ May the counsel,” &c. 19. Triumph 
of the pious at the fall of the recent followers of the ante- 
diluvian sinners, Whilst in the act of denying that God 
can do them any good or harm, they are cut off by Him. 
Eliphaz hereby justifies himself and the friends for their 
conduct to Job: not. derision of the wretched, but joy at 
the vindication of God’s ways (Psalm 107. 42; Revelation. 
15.3; 16.7; 19.1,2) 20. The triumphant speech of the. 
pious. If “substance” be retained, translate, rather as 
LXX., “has not their substance been taken away, and” 
&e.? But the Hebrew is rather, “Truly our adversary is 
cut down.” [GESENIUS.] The same opposition exists be- 
tween the godly and ungodly seed as between the un- 
fallen and restored Adam and Satan (adversury); this 
forms the groundwork of the book (chs. l.and 2.; Genesis 
3.15). remnant—all that “is left” of the sinner: repeated, 
from (ch. 20. 26), which makes UMBREIT’S rendering 
“glory” (marg.), “excellency,” less probable, fire—allud- 
ing to Job (ch. 1. 16; 15, 34; 18.15) 1. First is mentioned 
destruction by water (v.16); here, by jire (2 Peter 3.5-7), 21. 
Eliphaz takes it for granted, Job is not yet ‘‘ acquainted” 
with God; lit., become a companion of God. Turn with 
familiar confidence to God. and be—So thou shalt be: 
the 2d imperatively expresses the consequence of obeying 
the Ist (Psalin 37. 27), peace—prosperity and restoration 
to Job; truespiritually also to us (Romans 5.1; Colossian 
1. 20). Good—( Timothy 4. 8). 22. lay np—(Psalm 119, 11). 
23. ‘“ Built.up” anew, as a restored house, thou shalt 
put away—Rather, Jf thou put away. [MICHAELIS.] 24. 
Rather, containing the protasis from the last clause of v. 23, 
If thou regard the glittering metal as dust; lit., lay it on the 
dust; to regard it of as little value as the dust on which it 
lies. The apodosis is at v. 25, Zhen shall the Almighty be, 
&c. God will take the place of the wealth, in which thou 
didst formerly trust. gold—Rather, ‘ precious” or “glit- 
tering metal,” parallel to “ (gold) of Ophir,” in the second, 
clause, [UMBREITand MAURER.] Ophir—Derived froma 
Hebrew word—dust, viz., gold dust. HEEREN thinks it a 
general name for the rich countries of the South, on the 
African, Indian, and especially the Arabian coast (where 
was the port Aphar. El Ophir, too, a city of Oman, was 
formerly the centre of Arabian commerce), It is curious, 
the natives of Malacca still call their mines Ophirs. 
stones of the brooks—J/ thou dost let the gold of Ophir 
remain in its native valley among the stones of the brooks ; 
i.e., regard it as of little worth as the stones, &c. The gold 
was washed down by mountain torrents and lodged 
among the stones and sand of the valley. 25. Apodosis, 
Yea—Rather, Then shall the Almighty be, &c. defence— 
Rather, as the same Hebrew means in v, 24 (see note)—Thy 
precious metals ; God will be to thee in the place of riches. 
plenty of silver—Rather, “ And shall be to theein the 
place of laboriously-obtained treasures of silver.” [GESE- 
NIvs.] Elegantly implying, it is less labour to find God 
than the hidden metals; atleast to the humble seeker 
(ch. 28, 12-28), But [MAURER] ‘the shining silver.” 26, 
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litt ap... face, &c.—Repeated from Zophar (ch. 11. 15.) 
27%. (Isaiah 58.9, 14.) pay thy vows—Which thou hast 
promised to God in the event of thy prayers being heard: 
God will give thee occasion to pay the former, by hearing 
the latter. 28. light—Success. 29. Rather, When (thy 
ways; from v. 28) are cast down (for a time), thou shalt 
(Soon again have joyful cause to) say, There is lifting up 
(prosperity returns back to me). [MAURER.] he—God. 
humble— Hebrew, him that is of low eyes. Eliphaz im- 
plies, that Job is not so now in his affliction; therefore it 
eontinues: with this he contrasts the blessed effect of 
being humble under it (James 4. 6, and 1 Peter 5, 5, prob- 
ubly quote this passage). Therefore it is better, I think, 
to take the first clause as referred to by “God resisteth 
the proud.’”’ When (men) are cast down, thou shalt say 
(behold the effects of) pride. Eliphaz hereby justifies him- 
self for attributing Job’s calamities to his pride. “ Giveth 
grace to the humble,” answers to the second clause. 30. 
island—i, e., dwelling. But the Hebrew expresses the neg- 
ative (1 Samuel 4. 21), translate “Thus He (God) shall de- 
liver him who was not guiltless,’”’ viz., one, who like Job 
himself on conversion shall be saved, but not because he 
was, as Job so constantly affirms of himself, guiltless, but 
because he humbles himself (v. 29); an oblique attack on 
Job, even to the last. and it—Rather, ‘he (the one not 
Heretofore guiltless) shall be delivered through the 
purity (acquired since conversion) of thy hands ;” by thy 
intercession (as Genesis 18, 26, &c.). [MAURER.] The irony 
is strikingly exhibited in Eliphaz unconsciously uttering 
words which exactly answer to what happened at last: 
he and the other two were “delivered” by God accepting 
the intercession of Job for them (ch. 42. 7, 8). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THIRD SERIES. 

Ver. 1-17. Jop’s ANSWER. 2. to-day—Implying, per- 
haps, that the debate was carried on through more days 
than one (see Introduction). bitter—(ch, 7.11; 10.1). my 
stroke—The hand of God on me (marg.; ch. 19. 21; Psalm 
82. 4). heavier than—Is so heavy that I cannot relieve 
myself adequately by groaning. 3. The same wish as in 
eh. 138. 3 (cf. Hebrews 10, 19-22). seat—The idea in the He- 
brew is a well-prepared throne (Psalm 9.7). 4. order—State 
methodically (ch, 13.18; Isaiah 43, 26.) fill, &c.—I would 
have abundance of arguments to adduce. 5. he—Em- 
phatic: it little matters what man may say of me, if only 
I know what God judges of me. 6. An objection suggests 
itself, whilst he utters the wish (v. 5). Do I hereby wish, 
that he should plead against me with His omnipotence? 
Far from it! (ch. 9.19, 34; 13.21; 30.18). stremgth—So as 
to prevail with Him: as in Jacob’s case (Hosea 12. 3, 4). 
UMBREIT and MAURER better translate as in ch. 4. 20(I 
only wish that He) “would attend to me,” i.e., give mea 
patient hearing as an ordinary judge, not using His om- 
nipotence, but only His Divine knowledge of my inno- 
cence, 7%. there—Rather, Then: if God would “attend” 
to me (v. 6), righteous—i.e., the result of my dispute 
would be, He would acknowledge me as rigiteous. de= 
livered—Jyom suspicion of guilt on the part of my Judge. 
8. But I wishin vain. For “behold,” &c. forward... 
backward—RKather, ‘to the easi—to the west,’ The JIe- 
brew geographers faced the east, i.e., sunrise: not the 
north, as we do. So “before” means east: “ behind,” 
west (so the Hindoos). “Para,” before—east: ‘“Apara,’’ be- 
hind—west: ‘‘Daschina,” the right hand—south: ‘‘ Bama,’ 
tefi—north. A similar reference to sunrise appearsin the 
name Asia, sunrise: Europe, sunset: pure Babylonian 
names, as RAWLINSON shows. 9. Rather, ‘To the N.” 
work—God’s glorious works are especially seen towards 
the north region of the sky by one in the northern hemi- 
sphere. The antithesis is between God working and yet 
not being beheld: as in ch. 9,J1, between “He goeth by,” 
and “I see Him not.” If the Hebrew bears it, the paral- 
lelism to the second clause is better suited by translat- 
ing,as UMBREIT, doth hide himself; but then the antithesis 
10. beholu would be lost. right hand—‘“In the-south.” 
hideth—Appropriately, of the unexplored south, then 
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regarded as uninhabitable through heat (see ch. 34, 29), 
10, But—Correcting himself for the wish that his cause 
should be known before God. The omniscient One 
already knoweth the way in me (my inward principles: His’ 
outward way or course of acts is mentioned inv, Ul. Soin 
me, ch, 4,21); though for some inscrutable cause He as yet 
hides himself (v. 8, 9). when—Let Him only but try my 
cause, I shall, &c, 11. held—Fast by His steps. The law 
is in Old Testament poetry regarded as a way, God going 
before us as our guide, in whose footsteps we must tread 
(Psalm 17. 5), declined—(Psalm 125. 5.) 12. esteemed— 
Rather, laid up, viz., as a treasure found (Matthew 13. 44; 
Psalm 119, 11); alluding to the words of Eliphaz (ch, 22, 
22). There was no need to tell meso; I have done so al- 
ready (Jeremiah 15. 16. mecessary—t Appointed portion” 
(of food: as in Proverbs 30,8), UMBREIT and MAURER 
translate ‘More than my law,’’ my own will, in antithe- 
sis to ‘the words of His mouth” (John 6. 38). Probably 
under the general term, ‘‘what is appointed to me” (the 
same Hebrew is in v, 14), all that ministers to the appetites 
of the body and carnal will isincluded, 13. in one mind 
—Notwithstanding my innocence, He is unaltered in His 
purpose of proving me guilty (ch. 9. 12). soul—His will 
(Psalm 115. 3). God’s sovereignty. He has one great pur- 
pose; nothing is hap-hazard; everything has its proper 
place with a view to His purpose. 14. many such—He 
has yet many more such ills in store for me, though hid- 
den in His breast (ch. 10. 13). 15. God’s decrees, impossi- 
ble to be resisted, and leaving us in the dark as to what 
may come next, are calculated to fill the mind with holy 
awe. [BARNES.] 16. soft—Faint. Hath melted my cour- 
age. Here again Job’s language is that of Jesus Christ 
(Psalm 22. 14), 17. Because I was not taken away by death 
from the evil to come (lit., from before the face of the dark- 
mess, Isaiah 57.1), Alluding to the words of Eliphaz (ch. 
22. 11), “darkness,” t.e., calamity. ‘‘Cut off;” rather, in 
the Arabic sense, Brought to the land of silence; my sad 
complaint hushed in death. [UMBrerT.] “Darkness” in 
the second clause, not the same Hebrew word as in the 
first, cloud, obscurity. Instead of “covering the cloud (of 
evil) from my face,” He “‘ covers” me with it (ch, 22, 11), 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-25. 1. Why is it that, seeing that the times of 
punishment (Ezekiel 30. 3; ‘‘ time’ in the same sense) are 
not hidden from the Almighty, they who know Him (His 
true worshippers, ch, 18. 21) do not see His days (of ven- 
geance; Joel1.15; 2 Peter 3.10)? Or, with UmMBRzEIT less 
simply, making the parallel clauses more nicely balanced, 
Why are not times of punishment hoarded up (‘laid up;” 
ch. 21.19; appointed) by the Almighty ? 7. e., why are they 
not so appointed as that man may now see them? as the 
second clause shows. Job does not doubt that they are 
appointed: nay, he asserts it (ch. 21. 30); what he wishes 
is that God would let all now see that it is so. 2-24. In- 
stances of the wicked doing the worst deeds with seeming 
impunity. Some—The wicked. Ilnamdmarks—Boundaries 
between different pastures (Deuteronomy 19, 14; Proverbs 
22, 28). 3. pledge—Alluding to ch. 22.6. Others really do, 
and with impunity, that which Eliphaz falsely charges 
the afflicted Job with. 4. Literally, they push the poor 
out of their road in meeting them. Viguratively, they take 
advantage of them by force and injustice (alluding to the 
charge of Eliphaz (ch. 22.8; 1 Samuel 8.3), poor—In spirit 
and in circumstances (Matthew 5.3). Ihide—From the in- 
justice of their oppressors, who have robbed them of their 
alland driven them into unfrequented places (ch. 20. 19; 
30. 83-6; Proverbs 28. 28). 5. wild asses—(Ch. 11.12.) So Ish- 
mael is called ‘a wild ass-man; Hebrew (Genesis 16,12), 
These Bedouin robbers, with the unbridled wildness of 
the ass of the desert, go forth thither. Robbery is their 
lawless “work,” The desert, which yields no food to 
other men, yields food for the robber and his children by 
the plunder of caravans. rising betimes—In the East 
travelling is begun very early, before the heat comes on, 
6. Like the wild asses (v. 5), they (these Bedouin robbers) 
reap (metaphorically) their various grain (so the Hebrew 
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‘corn’ means). The wild ass does not let man pile 
ap ina stable his mized provender (Isaiah 30, 24); so these 
robbers tind their food in the open air, at one time in the 
desert (v. 5), at another in the fields. the vintage of the 
wicked—The vintage of robbery, not of honest industry, 
If we translate “belonging to the wicked,” then it will 
imply, that the wicked alone have vineyards, the “pious 
poor” (v. 4) have none. “Gather” in IHebrew, is gather 
late: as the first clause refers to the early harvest of corn, 
s0 the second to the vintage /atein autumn. 7. UMBREIT 
understands it of the Bedouin robbers, who are quite re- 
gardless of the comforts of life, “‘ They pass the night naked, 
&c., and uncovered,” &c. But the allusion to ch. 22. 6, 
makes the Zinglish Version preferable (see note below, v. 10). 
Frost is not uncommon at night in those regions (Genesis 
31. 40). 8. They—The plundered travellers. embrace the 
rock—Take refuge under it (Lamentations 4. 5). 9. from 
the breast—Of the widowed mother. Kidnapping chil- 
dren for slaves. Here Job passes from wrongs in the 
desert, to those done among the habitations of men. 
pledge—yviz., the garment of the poor debtor, as next verse 
shows. 10. (Wote ch. 22.6.) Inv.7 a like sin is alluded to: 
but there he implies open robbery of garments in the 
desert; here, the more refined robbery in civilized life, 
under the name of a “pledge.” Having stripped the 
poor, they make them besides labour in their harvest- 
fields, and do not allow them to satisfy their hunger with 
any of the very corn which they carry tothe heap. Worse 
treatment than that of the ox, according to Deuteronomy 
25.4, WVranslate, “they (the poor labourers) hungering 
carry the sheaves.” [UMBREIT.]. 11. Which—* They,” 
the poor, “press the oil within their walls:’’ viz., not 
only in the open fields (v.10), but also in the wall-enelosed 
vineyards and olive gardens of the oppressor (Isaiah 5.5). 
Yet they are not allowed to quench their ‘thirst’ with 
the grapes and olives. Here, thirsty; v.10, hungry. 12. 
Men—Rather, ‘‘mortals’” (not the common Jfebrew for 
“men”’); so the Masoretic vowel points read as English 
Version. But the vowel points are modern. The true 
reading is, he dying: answering to “the wounded” in 
the next clause, so Syriac, Not merely in the country 
(v.11), but also in the city there are oppressed sufferers, 
whocry for help invain. “ From outof thecity;” 4. e., they 
long to get forth and be free outside of it (Exodus 1. 11; 2. 23), 
wounded—By the oppressor (Hzekiel 30, 24). layeth not 
folly—Takes no account of (by punishing) their sin(‘ folly” 
in Scripture; ch. 1,22), This is the gist of the whole previ- 
ous list of sins (Acts 17. 30). Umererr with Syriac reads 
by changing a vowel point, “‘ Regards not their supplica- 


tion,” 13. So far as to openly-committed sins; now, those’ 


done in the dark. JZvanslate, ‘‘There are those among 
them (the wicked) who rebel,” &c. light—Both lit. and 
Sig. (John 3. 19, 20; Proverbs 2. 13), paths thereof—Places 
where the light shines, 14. with the light—At early 
dawn, whilst still dark, when the traveller in the East 
usually sets out, and the poor labourer to his work; the 
murderous robber lies in wait then (Psalm 10,8). is as a 
thief—Thieves in the East steal whilst men sleep at 
night, robbers murder at early dawn. The same man 
who steals at night, when light dawns not only robs, but 
murders to escape detection. 15. (Proverbs 7.9; Psalm 1), 
ll.) disguiseth—Putsa veilon. 16. dig through—Houses 
in the East are generally built of sun-dried mud bricks 
(so Matthew 6.19). “Thieves break through,” lit., dig 
through (Ezekiel 12,7). had marked—Rather,as in ch. 9.7, 
“They shut themselves up (in their houses); lit., they seal 
np. for themselves—For their own ends, viz., to escape 
detection. know not—Shun, 1%. They shrink from the 
“morning” light, as much as other men do from the black- 
est. darkness (“the sHiadow of death’’). if one know— 
t. e., recognize them. Rather, ‘They know well (are 
familiar with) the terrors of,’ &c. [UMBREIT.] Or, 98 
MAURER, “They know the terrors of (this) darknes ," 
viz., of morning, the light, which is as terrible to them 1s 
darkness (‘‘the shadow of death’’) is to other men. 18-21, 
In these verses Job quotes the opinions of his adversaries 
fronically ; he quoted them so before (ch, 1. 21. 7-21), In 
22-24 he states his own observation as the opposite. You 
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say, “The sinner is swift, i. ¢., swiftly passes away (as a» 
thing floating) on the surface of the waters’? (Eeclesiastes 1), 
1; Hosea 10, 7). is cursed—By those who witness their 
“swift” destruction, beholdeth not—“ Turneth not to;” 
Jig., for He cannot enjoy his pleasant possessions (ch. 20, 
17; 15. 33), the way of the vineyards—Including his 
Jields, fertile as vineyards; opposite to: ‘the way of the: 
desert.” 19. Arabian image; melted snow, as contrasted 
with the living fountain, quickly dries up in the sun- 
burnt sand, not leaving a trace behind (ch, 6. 16-18), The 
Hebrew is terse and elliptical to express the swift and 
utter destruction of the godless; (so) “the grave—they 
have sinned!’ 20, The womb—The very mother that 
bare him, and who is the last to “forget” the child that 
sucked her (Isaiah 49, 15), shall dismiss him from her 
memory (ch. 18. 17; Proverbs 10.7). The worm shall suck, 
i. e., “feed sweetly” on him as a delicate morsel (ch. 21, 33). 
wickedness—i, ¢., the wicked; abstract for concrete (as 
ch. 5.16). as a tree—Utterly (ch. 19. 10); UmpBrerr better, 
“Asastaif.” A broken staff is the emblem of irrepara- 
ble ruin (Isaiah 14. 5; Hosea 4.12), 21. The reason given 
by the friends why the sinner deserves such a fate, 
barren—Without sons, who might have protected her, 
widow— Without a husband to support her, 22-25. 
Reply of Job to the opinion of the friends. Experience 
proves the contrary. Zranslate, ‘‘ But He (God) prolong- 
eth the life of (lit., Graweth out al length; Margin, Psalm 
86. 10) the mighty with His (God’s) power. He (the 
wicked) riseth up (from his sick bed) although he had 
given up hope of (lit., when he no longer believed in) life” 
(Deuteronomy 28, 66). 23. Lit., He (God. omitted as 
often; ch. 8.20; Ecclesiastes 9.9; reverentially) giveth to 
him (the wicked; to -be) in safety, or security. yet—Job 
means, How strange that God should so favour them, and 
yet have his eyes all the time open to their wicked ways 
(Proverbs 15. 8; Psalm 73, 4)! 24. Job repeats what he 
said (ch, 21, 13), that sinners die in exalted positions, not 
the painful and lingering death we might expect, but a 
quick and easy death, Join “ for a while” with “ are gone,”’ 
notas Hnglish Version. Translate, ‘‘ A moment—and they 
are no more! They are brought low, as all (others) gather 
up their feet to die” (so the Hebrew of “are taken out of 
the way”). A natural death (Genesis 49. 33). ears of 
corm—In a ripe and full age, not prematurely (ch. 5, 26), 
25. (So ch, 9, 24.) 
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Ver. 1-6. BiipAp’s Reprty. He tries to show Job’s 
rashness (ch, 23, 3), by arguments borrowed from Eliphaz 
(ch, 15. 15), with which ef. ch, 11.17, 2. Power and terror, 
i. e., terror-inspiring power, peace in His high places— 
Implying that His power is such on high as to quell all 
opposition, not merely there, but on earth also.. The 
Holy Ghost here shadowed forth Gospel truths (Colossians 
1. 20; Ephesians 1, 10), &. armies—Angels and stars 
(Usaiah 40, 26; Jeremiah 33. 22; Genesis 15. 5; countless, 
Daniel 7,10). His light—(James 1.17.) 4. (ch. 4.17, 18; 14, 
4; 15. 14.) 5. “Look up even unto the moon” (ch, 15. 15). 
“Stars” here answer to “saints” (angels) there; “the 
moon” here to ‘the heavens” there. Even the “stars,” 
the most dazzling object to man’s eye, and the angels, of 
which the stars are emblems (ch, 4, 18; Revelation 9. 1), 
are imperfect in His sight. Theirs is the light and purity 
but of creatures; his of the Creator, 6. (ch. 4. 19-21; 14, 
16), worm ,,, worm—Two distinct Hebrew words, The 
first, a worm bred in putridity; alluding to man’s corrup- 
tion. The second, a crawling worm; implying that man 
is weak and grovelling. 
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THIRD SERIES. 

Ver. 1-14. Jon’s RePty. 2,3. without power... no 
strength . . . no wisdom—The negatives are used in- 
stead of the positives, powerlessness, &c., designedly (Ko 
Isaiah 31.8; Deuteronomy 82. 21). Granting vier as you 
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say (ch. 18. 17; 15. 2), powerlessness itself, &c. How hast thou 
helped such a one? savest—supportest. plentifully ... 
the thing as it is—Rather, “ abundantly—wisdom.”’  Bil- 
dad had made great pretensions to abundant wisdom. How 
nas he shown it? 4. For whose instruction were thy 
words meant? If for me, I know the subject (God’s om- 
nipotence) better than my instructor; (v. 5-14) is a sample 
of Job’s knowledge of it. whose spirit—not that of God 
(ch, 82, 8); nay, rather, the borrowed sentiment of Eliphaz 
(ch. 4, 17-19; 15, 14-16), 5-14. As before in ch. 9 and 12., 
Job had shown himself not inferior to the friends’ in- 
ability to describe God’s greatness, so now he describes it 
as manifested in hell (the world of the dead), 5, 6; on earth, 
7; in the sky, 8-11; the sea, 12; the heavens, 13, Dead 
things are formed— Rather, “The souls of the dead 
(Rephaim) tremble.’’ Not only does God’s power exist, 
as Bildad says (ch. 25, 2), “in high places” (heaven), but 
reaches to the region of the dead, Rephaim here, and 
Proverbs 21. 16; Isaiah 14.9, is from a Hebrew root, mean- 
ing to be weak, hence deceased ; in Genesis 14. 5 it is applied 
to the Canaanite giants ; perhaps in derision, to express 
their weakness, in spite of their gigantic size, as compared 
with Jehovah (UmMBREIT]; or as the imagination of the 
living magnifies apparitions, the term originally was ap- 
plied to ghosts,and then to giants in general, [MAGEE.] 
from under—UMBREIT joins this with the previous word 
tremble from beneath (so Isaiah 14.9). But the Masoretic 
text joins it ‘under the waters.” Thus the place of the 
dead will be represented as under the waters (Psalm 18. 4, 
5); and the waters as under the earth (Psalm 24, 2). MAGEE 
well translates thus, “The souls of the dead tremble; (the 
places) under the waters, and their inhabitants.” Thus 
the Masoretic connection is retained; and at the same 
time the parallel clauses are evenly balanced. “The in- 
habitants of the places under the waters” are those in Ge- 
henna, the lower of the two parts into which Sheol, accord- 
ing to the Jews, is divided; they answer to “destruction,” 
i. e., the place of the wicked in v. 6, as ‘* Rephaim’’(v, 5) to 
“Hell” (Sheol) (v. 6), Sheol comes from a Hebrew root— 
ask, because it is insatiable (Proverbs 27, 20); or ask as a 
loan to be returned, implying Sheol is but a temporary 
abode, previous to the resurrection; so for English Version 
“formed,” LXX. and Chaldee translate, shall be born, or 
born again, implying the dead are to be given back from 
Sheol and born again into a new state. [MAGEE.] 6—(ch. 38, 
17; Psalm 139.8; Proverbs 5, 11), destruction—The abode 
of destruction, i. e., of lost souls. Hebrew, Abaddon (Reve- 
lation 9,11). mo coverimg—from God’s eyes. 7. Hint of 
the true theory of the earth. Its suspension in empty 
space is stated in the second clause. The north in par- 
ticular is specified in the first, being believed to be the 
highest part of the earth (Isaiah 14, 13). The northern 
hemisphere or vault of heaven is included; often com- 
pared to a stretched-out canopy (Psalm 104, 2). The cham- 
bers of the south are mentioned (ch. 9.9), ¢. e., the southern 
hemisphere, consistently with the earth’s globular form. 
8. in... clouds—as if in airy vessels, which though 
light do not burst with the weight of water in them (Prov- 
erbs 30. 4). 9. Rather, He encompasseth or closeth. God 


makes the clouds a veil to screen the glory not only of His 


person, but even of the exterior of His throne from profane 
eyes. His agency is everywhere, yet Himself invisible 
(Psalm 18, 11; 104.3). 10. Rather, “He hath drawn a circu- 
lar bound round the waters” (Proverbs 8, 27; Psalm 104. 9). 
The horizon seems a circle, Indication is given of the 
globular form of the earth. until the day, &c.—To the 
confines of light and darkness. When the light falls on 
our horizon, the other hemisphere is dark, UMBRETIT and 
MAURER translate, “ He has most perfectly (lit., to perfection) 
drawn the bound (taken from the Ist-clause)between light 
and darkness” (cf. Genesis 1. 4, 6,9): where the bounding 
of the light from darkness is similarly brought into prox- 
imity with the bounding of the waters. 11. pillars— 
poetically for the mountains which seem to bear up 
the sky (Psalm 104. 32),, astonishe@—viz., from terror, 
Personification, His reproof—(Psalm 104.7.) The thun+ 
der, reverberating from cliff to cliff(Habakkuk 3. 10; Na- 
hum 1, 5), 12. divideth—(Psalm 74, 13.) Perhaps at crea- 
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tion (Genesis I. 9, 10). The parallel clause favours UMBREIT, 
“He stilleth.” But the Hebrew means He moves, Prob-- 
ably such a “moving” is meant as that at the asswaging: 
of the flood by the wind which “ God niade to pass over’ 
it (Genesis 8.1; Psalm 104.7), the prona—Rather, its pride; 
viz., of the sea (ch. 9. 13.), 13. UMBREIT less simply, “By- 
His breath He maketh the heavens to revive:” viz., His: 
wind dissipates the clouds, which obscured the shining; 
stars. And so the next clause in contrast, ‘THis hand: 
doth strangle,” t.e., obscures the north constellation, the: 
dragon, Pagan astronomy typified the flood trying to 
destroy the ark by the dragon constellation, about to de- 
your the mvon in its eclipsed crescent-shape like a boat: 
(ch.3, 8, Margin). But better as Hnglish Version (Psalm 33, 
6). crooked—Implying the oblique course, of the stars, or 
the ecliptic. “ Fleeing” or “swift” [UMBREIT] (Isaiah 27. 1). 
This particular constellation is made to represent the 
splendour of all the stars, 14. parts—Rather, “only the 
extreme boundaries of, &c., and how faint is the whisper 
that we hear of Him!” thunder—The entire fulness, In 
antithesis to “ whisper” (1 Corinthians 13, 9, 10,12). ~ : 
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Ver. 1-23. It was now Zophar’s turn to speak. Butas 
he and the other two were silent, virtually admitting de- 
feat, after a pause Job proceeds. 1. parable—Applied in™ 
the East to a figurative sententious embodiment of wis- 
dom in poetic form, a gnome (Psalm 49. 4). continued— 
proceeded to put forth: implying elevation of discourse. 
2. (1 Samuel 20,3.) . taken away .. . judgment—words 
unconsciously foreshadowing Jesus Christ (Isaiah 53. 8; 
Acts 8.33). God will not.give Job his right, by declaring 
his innocence. wexed—Hebrew, made bitter (Ruth 1. 20), 
3. Implying Job’s knowledge of the fact that the living 
soul was breathed into man.by God (Genesis 2.7), All’ 
the while.” But MAURER, “as yet all my breath is in me” 
(notwithstanding my trials): the reason why I can speak 
80 boldly. 4. (Ch. 6. 28,30), The “ deceit” would be if he 
were to admit guilt against the witness of his conscience, 
5. justify you—approve of your views. mine integrity 
—which you deny, on account of my misfortunes. 6 
Rather, my “‘ heart’’*(conscience) reproaches ‘ not one of’ 
mny days,” i.e., I do not repent of any of my days since Il 
came into existence. [MAURER.] 7. Let... be—Let mine 
enemy be accounted as wicked, i. e., He who opposes my’ 
asseveration of innocence must be regarded as actuated 
by criminal hostility. Not a curse on his enemies, 8. 
“What hope hath the hypocrite, notwithstanding all his 
“Gained” is antithetic to “taketh 
away.” UMBREIT’S translation is an unmeaning taut- 
ology. ‘When God cuts aff, when He taketh away his’ 
life.” taketh away—Lit., draws out the soul from the. 
body, which is, as it were, its scabbard (ch, 4.21; Psalm 
104. 29; Daniel 7. 15).. Job says, he admits what Bildad said 
(ch. 8. 18) and Zophar (ch. 20.5). But he says, the very fact 
of his still calling upon God (v. 10) amidst all his trials, 
which a hypocrite would not dare to do, shows he is no 
“hypocrite.” 9. (Psalm 66.18.) 10. Alluding to ch. 22, 26, 
always call—he may do so in times of prosperity in 
order to be thought religious. . But he will not, as Ido, 
call on God in calamities verging on death. Therefore E 
cannot be a “hypocrite” (ch, 19. 25; 20.5; Psalm 62.8), 14- 
23. These words are contrary to Job’s previous senti- 
ments (notes, ch, 21. 22-33; 24, 22-25), They therefore seem 
to be Job’s statement, not so much of his own sentiments, 
as of what Zophar would havesaid had he spoken when 
his turn came (end of ch. 26). So Job stated the friends” 
opinion (ch, 21, 17-21; 24, 18-21), The objection is, why, it 
so, does not Job answer Zophayr’s opinion, as stated by 
himself? The fact is, it is probable that Job tacitly, by 
giving, in ch. 28., only a general answer, implies, that in 
spite of the wicked often dying, as he said, in prosperity, 
he does not mean to deny that the wicked are in the main 
dealt with according to right, and that God herein vindi- 
cates His moral government even here. Job therefore 
states Zophar’s argument more strongly than Zophar 
would have done. But by comparing v.13 with ch. 20, 29 
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(* portion,” “heritage’’), it will be seen, it is Zophar’s ar-- 
gument, rather than his own, that Job states. Granting: 
it to be true, implies Job, you ought not to use it as an‘ar- 
gument tocriminate me. For (ch. 28) the ways of Divine 
wisdom in afflicting the godly are inscrutable: all that 
is sure to man is, the fear of the Lord is wisdom (v. 28). 
by the hand—Rather, concerning the hand of God, viz., 
what God does in governingmen, withthe Almighty— 
The counsel or principle which regulates God’s dealings. 
12, ‘‘ Ye yourselves see’”’ that the wicked often are afflicted 
(though often the reverse ch. 21, 33). But do you “vainly” 
make this an argument to prove from my afllictions that 
Iam wicked? 13. (Note v, 11.) 14. His family only in- 
creases to perish by sword or famine (Jeremiah 18.21; ch. 
5, 20), the converse. 15. Those that escape war and famine 
(v.14) shall be buried by the deadly plague—‘death”’ (ch. 
18.13; Jeremiah 15.2; Revelation 6.8). The plague of the 
Middle Ages was called “the black death.’ Buried by it 
implies, that they would have none else but the death 
plague itself (poetically personified) to perform their 
funeral rites, i. e., would have none. his—Rather, their 
widows. Transitions from singular to plural are frequent, 
Polygamy is notimplied. 16. dust... clay—Images of 
multitudes (Zechariah 9.3). Many changes of raiment are 
a chief constituent of wealth in the East. 17. Introverted 
parallelism. My introduction, Of the four clauses in the 
two verses, 1 answers to 4,2103 (so Matthew 7.6), 18. (Ch. 
8.14; 4.19.) The transition is natural from “ raiment” (v, 
16) to the “house” of the ‘‘moth”’ in it, and of it, when in 
its larva state. The moth worm’'s house is broken whenever 
the ‘“‘raiment’’ is shaken out, so frail is it, booth—A 
bough-formed hut which the guard of a vineyard raises 
for temporary shelter (Isaiah 1.8), 19. gathered—Buried 
honourably (Genesis 25,8; 2 Kings 22.20). But UmMBREIT, 
agreeably to v.18, which describes the short continwance of 
the sinner’s prosperity, ‘‘ He layeth himself rich in his bed, 
and nothing is robbed from him, he openeth his eyes, and 
nothing more is there.’ If Hnglish Version be retained, the 
first clause probably means, rich though he be in dying, 
he shall not be honoured with a /wneral; the second, 
When he opens his eyes in the unseen world, it is only to 
see his destruction. LXX.read for “not gathered,” He does 
not proceed, i. e., goes to his bed no more. So MAURER. 
20. (Ch. 18, 11; 22,11, 21.) Like a sudden violent flood (Isa 
jah 8.7,8; Jeremiah 47. 2): conversely (Psalm 32.6), 21. 
(Ch, 21. 18; 15.2; Psalm 58.9.) 22. cast—viz., thunderbolts 
(ch, 6.4; 7.20; 16.13; Psalm 7.12, 13), 23. clap hands—tor 
joy at his downfall (Lamentations 2. 15; Nahum 3.19), 
hiss—deride (Jeremiah 25, 9), Job alludes to Bildad’s 
words (ch. 18, 18). 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver, 1-28. Jon’s SPEECH CONTINUED, In ch, 27, Job had 
tacitly admitted, that the statement of the friends was 
often true, that God vindicated His justice by punishing 
the wicked here; but still the affliction of the godly re- 
mained unexplained. Man has, by skill, brought the 
precious metals from their concealment, But the Divine 
Wisdom, which governs human affairs, he cannot simi- 
larly discover, 12, kc, However, the image from the same 
metals (ch. 23. 10), implies Job has made some way to- 
wards solving the riddle of his life, viz., that aflliction is 
to him as the refining fire to gold. veim—A mine, from 
which it goes forth, Hebrew, i. e.,is dug. place for gold— 
A place where gold may be found, which men refine. Not 
as English Version, ‘A place—where,” &c. (Malachi 3. 3). 
‘Contrasted with gold found in the bed and sand of rivers, 
which does not need refining; as the gold dug jrom a mine 
does. Golden ornaments have been found in Kgypt, of 
the times of Joseph, 2. brass—i. e., copper ; for brass is a 
mixed metal of copper and zinc, of modern invention. 
Iron Is less easily discovered, and wrought, than copper; 
therefore copper was in common use long before iron, 
Copper-stone is called “cadmium” by Puriny (NATURAL 
History 34, 1; 36.21). Iron is fitly said to be taken out of 
the “ earth” (dust), for ore looks like mere earth, 3. ‘Man 
makes an end of darkness,’ by exploring the darkest 
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depths (with torches),’ all perfection—Rather, carries: 
out his search to the utmost perfection; most thoroughly 
searches the stones of darkness and of the shadow of 
death (thickest gloom), 4 e., the stones, whatever they be, 
embedded in the darkest bowels of the earth [UMBREIT] 
(ch, 26. 10). 4. Three hardships in mining: 1. “A stream. 
(flood) breaks out at the side of the stranger;” viz., the 
miner, a strange new-comer into places heretofore unex- 
plored; his surprise at the sudden stream breaking ovt: 
beside him is expressed (English Version, Srom the inhab- 
itant) ; 2. “‘ Forgotten (unsupported) by the foot they hang,” 
viz., by ropes, in descending. In the Hebrew, ‘Lo there” 
precedes this clause, graphically placing it as if before the 
eyes. The waters are inserted by Hnglish Version. Are 
dried up, ought to be, “hang,” ‘tare suspended.” Hnglish 
Version perhaps understood, waters of whose existence 
man was previously unconscious, and near which he never 
trod; and yet man’s energy is such, that by pumps, &e., 
he soon causes them to “dry up and go away.” [So HER- 
DER.) 3. ‘Faraway from men, they move with uncertain 
step;’’ they stagger; not “they are gone.” [UMBREIT.] 5s 
Its fertile surface yields food; and yet “beneath it is 
turned up as it were with fire.’? So PLiny [NATURAL 
HisToryY 33] observes on the ingratitude of man who 
repays the debt he owes the earth for food, by digging out 
its bowels. ‘Fire’ was used in mining. [UMBREIT.] 
English Version is simpler, which means precious stones 
which glow Jixe fire ; and so v. 6 follows naturally (Kzekiel 
28, 14). 6. Sapphires are found in alluvial soil near rocks 
and embedded in gneiss. Theancients distinguished two 
kinds: 1. The real, of transparent blue: 2, That improp- 
erly so called, opaque, with gold spots, 7. e., lapislazulis 
To the latter, looking like gold dust, UMBREIT refers 
“dust of gold.” English Version better, ‘The stones of the 
earth are, &c., and the clods of it (Vulgate) are gold;” the 
parallel clauses are thus neater. 7%. fowl—Rather, raven- 
ous bird, or eagle, which is the most sharp-sighted of birds 
(Isaiah 46.11). A vulture will spy.a carcass at an amazing 
distance. The miner penetrates the earth by a way un- 
seen by birds of keenest sight. 8. lionm’s whelps—Lit,, 
the sons of pride, i. e., the fiercest beasts. passed—The He- 
brew implies the proud gait of the lion. The miner ven- 
tures, where not even the fierce lion dares to goin pursuit 
of his prey. 9. rock—Flint. He puts forth his hand to 
cleave the hardest rock, by the roots—From their foun- 
dations, by undermining them. 10. He cuts channels to 
drain off the waters, which hinder his mining; and when 
the waters are gone, he is able to see the precious things in 
the earth. 11. floods—‘ He restrains the streams from 
weeping ;’ a poetical expression for the trickling subterra- 
nean rills, which impede him; answering to the first clause 
of v.10; so also the two latter clauses in each verse corre= 
spond. 12. Can man discover the Divine Wisdom by 
which the world is governed, as he can the treasures 
hidden in the earth? Certainly not. Divine Wisdom is 
conceived as a person (v. 12-27) distinct from God (v, 23; 
also in Proverbs 8. 23, 27). The Almighty Word, Jesus 
Christ, we know now, is that Wisdom. The order of the 
world was originated and is maintained by the breathing 
forth (Spirit) of Wisdom, unfathomable and unpurchas- 
able by man. In verse 28, the only aspect of it, which 
relates to, and may be understood by, man, is stated, 
understanding—Insight into the plan of the Divine 
government, 13. Man can fix no price upon it, as it is 
nowhere to be found in man’s abode (Isaiah 38, 11). Job 
implies both its valuable worth, and the impossibility of 
buying itatany price. 15. Not the usual word for “gold ;” 
from a Hebrew root, to shut up with care; i. e., purest gold 
(1 Kings. 6. 20, Margin). weighed—The precious metals 
were weighed out before coining was known (Genesis 23, 
16). 16. gold of Ophir—The most precious (Note 22, 245 
Psalm 45: 9). onyx—(Genesis 2.12.) More valued formerly 
than now. The term is Greek, meaning thumb nail, from 
some resemblance in colour. The Arabic denotes, of two 
colours, white preponderating. 17. erystal—Or else glass, 
if then known, very costly. From a root, to be trans- 
parent, jewels—Rather, vessels. 18. Red coral (Ezeklel 
27 16), 18. pearls—Lit., what is frozen. Probably orystal; 
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and v.17 will then be glass. rubies—UMBREIT translates 
pearls (sce Lamentations 4.1; Proverbs 3.15). The Urim 
and Thummim, the means of, consulting God by the 


twelve stones on the high priest’s breastplate, “ the stones, 


of the sanctuary” (Lamentations 4.1), have their counter- 
part in this chapter; the precious stones symbolizing the 
“light” and ‘perfection’? of the Divine wisdom. 19. 
Ethiopia—COush in the Hebrew. Either Ethiopia, or the 
south of Arabia, near the Tigris. 20. Verse 12 repeated 
with great force. 21. None can tell whence or where, sceing 
it, &c.  fowls—The gift of divination was assigned by the 
heathen especially to birds. Their rapid flight heaven- 
wards and keen sight originated the superstition. J ob 
may allude to it, Not even the boasted divination of birds 
has an insight into it (Ecclesiastes 10, 20), But it may 
merely mean, as v. 7, It escapes the eye of the most keen- 
sighted bird. 22-4. e., the abodes of destruction and of the 
dead, ‘ Death” put for Sheol (ch, 30, 23; 26, 6, Note; Psalm 
9, 13), We have (only) heard—The report of her. We 
have not seen her, In the land of the living (v. 13) the 
workings of Wisdom are seen, though not herself. In the 
regions of the dead she is only heard of, her actings on 
nature not being seen (Ecclesiastes 9.10), 23. God hath, 
andis Himself wisdom. 24. ‘“Seeth (all that is)under,”’ 
&c. 25. God has adjusted the weight of the winds, so 
seemingly imponderable, lest, if too weighty, or too light, 
injury should be caused. He measureth out the waters, 
fixing their bounds, with wisdom as His counsellor (Prov- 
erbs 8. 27-31; Isaiah 40,12), 26. The decree regulating at 
what time and place, and. in what quantity, the rain 
should fall. away—Through the parted clouds (ch, 88. 25; 
Zechariah 10.1), 27. declare—Manifest her, viz.,in His 
works (Psalm 19. 1, 2). So the approval bestowed by the 
Creator on His works (Genesis 1, 10,31); cf. the “ rejoicing” 
of wisdom at the same (Proverbs 8. 30; which UMBREIT 
translates, ““I was the skilful artificer by his side,’ 31). 
prepared—Not created, for wisdom is from, everlasting 
(Proverbs 8.); but “established” her as Governor of the 
world. searched out—Examiued her works to see, 
whether she was adequate to the task of governing the 
world. [MAURER.]. 28. Rather, But unto man, &c., My 
wisdom is that whereby all things are governed; Thy 
wisdom is in fearing God and shunning evil, and in feeling 
assured that my wisdom always acts aright, though thou 
dost not understand the principle which regulates it; 
ex. gr., in afflicting the godly (John 7. 17.) The friends, 
therefore, as not comprehending the Divine Wisdom, 
should not infer Job’s guilt from his sufferings,, Here 
alone in Job the name of God, ‘‘Adonai,’’ occurs, Lord, or 
master, often applied to Messiah in Old Testament... Ap- 
propriately here, in speaking of the Word or Wisdom, by 
whom the world was made (Proverbs 8.; John 1.; Eccle- 
siasticus 24). 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver, 1-25. 1. Job pauses for a reply. None being made, 
he proceeds to illustrate the mysteriousness of God’s 
dealings, as set forth (ch. 28.) by his own case, 2. pre= 
served me—F rom calamity. 3.candle—When His favour 
shone on me (note 18.6; Psalm 18, 28), darkmess—By His 
safeguard I passed secure through dangers. Perhaps al- 
luding to the lights earried before caravans in nightly 
travels through deserts. [NoyEs.] 4. youth—Lit., autumn ; 
the time of the ripe fruits of my prosperity. Applied to 
youth, as the Orientalists began their year with autumn, 
the most temperate season in the East. secret—When 
the intimate friendship of God rested on my tent (Prov- 
lerbs 3.32; Psalm 81,20; Genesis 18.17; John 15.15). The 
Hebrew often means a divan for deliberation. 6. butter— 
Rather, cream, lit., thick milk. Wherever I turned my 
steps the richest milk and oil flowed in tome abundantly, 
Image from pastoral life. Literal washing of the feet in 
milk is not meant, as the second clause shows; Margin, 
with me, i. e., near my path, wherever I walked (Deuter- 
onomy 32. 13). Olives amidst rocks yield the best oil. Oil 
im the East is used for food, light, anointing, and medi- 
cine, 7-10. The great influence Job had over young and 
old, and noblemen. through ,, . street—Rather, When 
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I went.out of my house, in the country (see ch.1,, pro- 
logue) to the gate (ascending), up to the city (which was 
on elevated. ground), and when I prepared my (judicial) 
seat in the markel-place. The market-place was the place 
of judgment, at the gate or propylea of the city, such as 
is found in the remains of Nineveh and Persepolis (Isaiah 
69.14; Psalm 55.11; 127.5), 8. hid—Notlit.. Rather, Stepped 
backwards, reverentially. Zhe aged, who were already 
seated, arose and remained standing (Hebrew) until Job 
seated himself. Oriental manners, 9. (Ch. 4.2; note 21. 
5.) “ Refraiped,” stopped in the middle of their speech. 
10. Margin, voice—hid, i. e., hushed (Ezekiel 3, 26), “Tongue 
cleaved,” &c., i.e, awed by my presence, the emirs or 
sheicks were silent. 1L. blessed—Extolled. my virtues 
(Proverbs 31. 28)... Omit me after “ heard;’’ whoever heard 
of me (in general, not in the market-place, 7-10) praised 
me. grve witness—to my honourable character, Image 
from a court of, justice (Luke 4.22). “The eye’’—i. e., face 
to face; antithesis to“ ear’—i. e., reporl of me. 12-17. The 
grounds on which Job was praised (v. 11), his helping the 
afiiicted (Psalm 72.12) who tried to him for help, as a 
judge, or as one possessed of means of charity. Translate, 
The fatherless who had none to help him, 138. So far was 
I from sending “ widows” away empty (ch, 22,9). ready 
to perish—(Proverbs 31. 6.) 14. (Isaiah 61. 10; 1 Chronicles 
12. 18.) Margin, judgment—Justice. diadem—Tiara, 
Rather, turban, head-dress. It and the full flowing outer 
mantle or “robe,’’ are the prominent characteristics of 
an Oriental’s grandee or high priest dress (Zechariah 3. 
5). So Job's righteousness especially characterized him, 
15. Wit., the blind (Deuteronomy 27, 18); lame(2 Samuel 9, 
13); jig., also the spiritual support which the more en- 
lightened gives to those less so (ch. 4.3; Hebrews 12, 13; 
Numbers 10, 31). 16. So far was I from “breaking the 
arms of the fatherless,”’ as Eliphaz asserts (ch. 22. 9), l was 
a“ father” tosuch, the cause which I knew not—Rather 
—of him whom I knew not, the stranger (Proverbs 29.7 [Um- 
BREIT]; contrast Luke 18.1, &c.). Applicable to almsgiving 
(Psalm 41.1); but here primarily, judicial conscientiousness 
(ch. 31/13). 17. Image from combating with wild beasts 
(ch. 4.11; Psalm 3.7). So compassionate was Job to the 
oppressed, so terrible ‘to the oppressor! jaws—Job broke 
his power, so that he could do no more hurt, and tore from 
him the spoil, which he had torn from others. 18. I said 
—In my heart (Psalm 30. 6). in—Rather, “ With my nest;’ 
as the second clause refers to long life, Instead of my 
family dying before me, as now, I shall live so long as to 
die with them: proverbial for long life. Job did realize 
his hope (ch. 42. 16). However, Jn the bosom of my fam- 
ily, gives a good sense (Numbers 24, 21; Obadiah 4), Use 
“nest” for a secure dwelling. samd—(Genesis 22. 17; Habak- 
kuk 1.9). But LXX., and Vulgate,and Jewish interpret- 
ers, favour the translation, “‘the phoenix bird.” ‘Nest’ 
in the parallel clause supports the reference to a bird. 
“Sand” for multitude, applies to men, rather than to years. 
The myth was, that the phcenix sprang from a nest of 
myrrh, made by his father before death, and that he then 
came from Arabia (Job's country) to Heliopolis (the city 
of the Sun) in Egypt, once in every 500 years, and there 
burnt his father. [HERoporTUS, 2, 73.) Modern research 
has shown that this was the Egyptian mode of represent- 
ing hieroglyphically a particular chronological era or ¢y- 
cle, The death and revival every 500 years, and the refer- 
ence to the sun, implies such a grand cycle commencing 
afresh from the same point in relation to the’sun from 
which the previous one started. Job probably refers to 
this. 19. Lit., opened to the waters. Opposed to ch: 18, 16. 
Vigorous health. 20. My renown, like my bodily health, 
was continually fresh. bow—Metaphor from war, for, 
My strength, which gains me ‘‘renown.” was ever renéwed 
(Jeremiah 49, 35), 21. Job reverts with peculiar pleasure 
to his former dignity in assemblies (v. 7-10). 22. not 
again—Did not contradict me. dropped—Affected their 
minds, as the genial rain does the soil on which it gently 
drops (Amos 7.16; Deuteronomy 32.2; Song 4.11), 23. 
Image of v, 22 continued. They waited for my salutary 
counsel, as the dry soil does for the refreshing rain, 
opened , .. mouth—Panied for; Oriental image (Psalm 
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119.131), The ‘early rain” is in autumn and onwards, 
while the seed is being sown. The “latter rain’’ is in 
March, and brings forward the harvest, which ripens in 
May or June. Between the early and latter rains, some 
rain falis, but not in such quantities as those rains. Be- 
-tween March and October no rain falls (Deuteronomy 11. 
14; James 5.7), 24. When I relaxed from my wonted 
gravity (a virtue much esteemed in the East) and smiled, 
they could hardly credit it, and yet, notwithstanding my 
condescension, they did not cust aside reverence for my 
_gravity. But the parallelism is better in UMBREIT'S 
translation, ‘‘I smiled kindly on those who trusted not,” 
i. e., in times of danger I cheered those in despondency. 
And they could not cast down (by their despondency) my 
serenity of countenance” (flowing from trust in God) (Proy- 
erbs 16.15; Psalm 104, 15). —The opposite phrase (Genesis 4. 
5, 6). “ Gravity” cannot well be meant by “light of coun- 
tenance.” 25. I chose ... their way—i. e., I willingly 
went up to their assembly (from my country residence, 
v.7). im... army—As aking supreme in the midst of 
his army. comforteth ... mourners—Here again Job 
unconsciously foreshadows Jesus Christ (Isaiah 61. 2.3). 
Job’s afflictions, as those of Jesus Christ, were fitting him 
for the office hereafier (Isaiah 50.4; Hebrews 2. 18). 


CHAPTER XXX. 


_» Ver. 1-81. 1. younger—Not the three friends (ch. 15.10; 
32.4, 6,7). A general description: 1-8, the lowness of the 
persons who derided him; 9-15, the derision itself. For- 
merly old men rose to me (ch. 29,8). Now not only my 
juniors, who are bound to. reverence me (Leviticus 19.32), 
but even the mean and base-born actually deride me; op- 
posed to, ‘smiled upon” (ch. 29.24), This goes farther 
than even the ‘‘mockery” of Job by relations and friends 
(ch. 12.4; 16.10, 20; 17.2, 6; 19.22), Orientals feel keenly 
any indignity shown by the young. Job speaks as a rich 
Arabian emir, proud of his descent. dogs—Regarded 
with disgust in the East as unclean (1Samuel 17, 43; Prov- 
erbs 26.11). They are not allowed to enter a house, but 
run about wild in the open air, living on offal and chance 
morsels (Psalm 59. 14,15). Here again we are reminded 
of Jesus Christ (Psalm 22.16), ‘‘Their fathers, my coevals, 
were so mean and famished that I would not have asso- 
ciated them with (not to say, set them over) my dogs in 
guarding my flock,” 2. If their fathers could be of no 
profit to me, much less the sons, who are feebler than 
their sires; and in whose case the hope of atiaining old age 

_is utterly gone, so puny are they (ch. 5, 26).. [MAURER. |] 
Even if they had ‘‘strength of hands,’ that could be now 
of no use to me, as all I want in my present affliction is 
sympathy. 3. solitary—Lit., hard as a rock; so translate, 
rather, dried up, emaciated with hunger. Job describes 
the rudest race of Bedouins of the desert. [UMBREIT.] 

_ fleeing—So LXX.. Better, as Syriac, Arabic, and Vulgate, 

_“*gnawers of the wilderness.”’ What they gnaw follows 
in v. 4. in former time—Lil., the ‘‘yesternight of desola- 
tion and waste”’ (the most utter desolation ; Ezekiel.6, 14); 
i, e., those deserts frightful as night to man, and even there 
Jrom time immemorial. I think both ideas are in the words 
darkness [GESENIUS] and antiquity [UMBREIT], (Isaiah 30, 
33, Margin.) 4- mallows—Rather, sali-wort, which grows 
in deserts and is eaten as a salad by the poor. [MAURER.] 
by the bushes—Among the bushes, jumiper—Rather, a 
kind of broom, Spartium junceum [LINN US], still called 
in Arabia, as in the Hebrew of Job, retem, of which the 

bitter roots are eaten, by the poor. 5. they cried—i.¢.,a 
ery is raised, &c. Expressing the contempt felt for this 

_race by civilized and well-born Arabs. When these wild 
yagabonds make an incursion on villages, they are driven 

_away,as thieves would be. 6. They are forced ‘‘ to dwell.” 

_ cliffs of valleys—Rather, ‘in the gloomy (lit., gloom of) 
valleys,” or wadys. To dwell in valleys is, in the East, a 
mark of wretchedness. The troglodytes, in parts of 
Arabia, lived in such dwellings as caves, &c. %. brayed 

_—Like the wild ass (ch. 6.5 for food). The inarticulate 
tones of this uncivilized rabble are but little above those 
of the beast of the field. gathered together—Rather, 
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sprinkled here and there. Lit., poured out, graphically 
picturing their disorderly mode of encampment, lying 
up and down behind the thorn-bushes.  mettles—Or 
brambles, [UMBREIT.] 8. fools—i.e., the impious and 
abandoned (1 Samuel 25, 25). base—Nameless, low-born 
rabble. wiler than, &c.— Rather, they were driven or 
beaten out of the land. The Horites in Mount Seir (Genesis 
14.6, with which cf. Genesis 36. 20,21; Deuteronomy 2. 12, 
22) were probably the aborigines, driven out by the tribe 
to which Job’s ancestors belonged; their name means 
troglodytsze, or dwellers in caves. To these Job alludes 
here (v. 1-8, and Genesis 24,4+8, which cf. together), 9. (Ch, 
17.6.) Strikingly similar to the derision Jesus Christ un- 
derwent (Lamentations 3,14; Psalm 69.12), Here Job re- 
turning to the sentiment in v.1. It is to such lam be- 
come a song of ‘derision.’ 10. in my face— Rather, 
refrain not tospit in deliberate contempt before my face, 
To spit at all in presence of another is thought in the 
East insulting, much more when done to mark ‘abhor- 
rence.” Cf. the further insult to Jesus Christ (Isaiah 50. 6; 
Matthew 26.67). 18. He, i.e., God; antithetical to they, 
English Version, here follows the marginal reading (K ERI), 
“My cord,” image from a bow unstrung; opposed to ch. 
29.20. The text (CHETIB), ‘‘ His cord” or ‘‘reins”’ is better; 
“yea, each lets loose his reins.” [UMBREIT.] 12. youth 
—Rather, a (low) brood. To rise on the right hand is to 
accuse, as that was the position of the accuser in court 
(Zechariah 3.1; Psalm 109.6). push... feet—Jostle me 
out of the way (ch. 24.4). ways of—i.e., their ways of 
(i.e., with a view to my) destruction. Image, as in ch, 
19.12, from a besieging army throwing up a way of ap- 
proach for itself toa city. 13. Image of an assailed fort- 
ress continued. They tear up the path by which succour 
might reach me. set forward—(Zechariah 1.15.) they 
have no helper—Arabic proverb for contemptible persons, 
Yet even such afflict Job, 14. waters—(So 2 Samuel 5. 20.) 
But it is better to retain the image of v. 12, 13, ‘“*They 
came (upon me) as through a wide breach,’”’ viz., made by 
the besiegers in the wall of a fortress (Isaiah 30,18), 
(MAURER.] in the desolation—‘t Amidst the crash” of 
falling masonry, or *‘ with a shout like the crash” of, &c, 
15. they—Terrors, soul—Rather, my dignity. [Um- 
BREIT.] Welfare—Prosperity. cloud—(Ch. 7.9; Isaiah 
44,22), 16-23. Job’s outward calamities affect his mind, 
poured out—In irrepressible complaints (Psalm 42.4; 
Joshua 7.5). 1%. In the Hebrew, night is poetically per- 
sonified, as ch. 3.3: ‘night pierceth my bones (so that 
they fall) from me” (not as English Version, ‘‘in me;’’ see 
v. 30). simews—So the Arabic, veins, akin to the Hebrew; 
rather, gnawers, as in v, 3 (note), viz., my gnawing pains 
never cease. Effects of elephantiasis. 18. of my disease 
—Rather, “of God” (ch, 33.6). garment changed—From 
a robe of honour to one of mourning, literally (ch, 2.8; 
John 3.6) and metaphorically. [UMBREIT.] Or rather, as 
ScHUTTENS, following up wv. 17, My outer garment is 
changed into affliction; i.e., affliction has become my 
outer garment, it also bindeth me fast round (my throat) 
as the collar of the inner coat; t.e., it is both my inner 
and outer garment, Observe the distinction between the 
inner and outer garments. The latter refers to his afflic- 
tions from without (v. 1-13); the former his personal afflic- 
tions (v. 14-23), UmBREIT makes “God” subject to “ bind- 
eth,” as in v. 19. 19. God is poetically said to do that 
which the mourner had done to himself (ch, 2.8). With 
lying in the ashes he had become, like them, in dirty 
colour. 20. stand up—The reverential attitude of a sup- 
pliant before a king (1 Kings 8,14; Luke 18.11-13), mot— 
Supplied from the first clause. But the intervening af- 
firmative ‘‘stand” makes this ellipsis unlikely. Rather, 
as ch. 16.9 (not only dost thou refuse aid to me “‘stand- 
ing’’ as a suppliant, but), thow dost regard me with a frown; 
eye me sternly, 22. liftest ... to wind—As a “leaf” or 
“stubble” (ch. 13.25). The moving pillars of sand, raised 
by the wind to the clouds, as described by travellers, 
would happily depict Job’s agitated spirit, if it be to 
them that he alludes, dissolvest ,. . substance —The 
marginal Hebrew reading (KERI), “my wealth,” or else 
“wisdom,” ive., sense and spirit, or ‘my hope of deliver- 
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ance.” But the text (CHETIB) is better: Thou dissolvest 
me (with fear, Exodus 15.15) in the crash (of the whirl- 
wind; as v. 14, note). [MAURER.] UMBREIT translates as 
a verb, ‘Thou terrifiest me.” 23. This shows ch. 19, 25 
-eannot be restricted to Job’s hope of a temporal deliver- 
“ance, death—as in ch. 28, 22, the realm of the dead (He- 
-brews 9.27; Genesis 3,19), 24. Expressing Job’s faith as 
to the state after death. Though one must go to the 
grave, yet He will no more afflict in the ruin of the body 
(so Hebrew for grave) there, if one has cried to Him 
when being destroyed. The “stretching of His hand” 
_to punish after death answers antithetically to the 
raising “the cry” of prayer in the second clause. MAURER 
~gives another translation which accords with the scope 
of v, 2-31; if it be natural for one in affliction to ask 
aid, why should it:be considered (by the friends) wrong 
_in my case? ‘“ Nevertheless does nota man in ruin 
_gtretch out his hand” (imploring help, v. 20; Lamenta- 
tions 1. 17)? If one be in his calamity (destruction) is 
‘there not therefore a ‘“tcry” (for aid)? Thus in the paral- 
_ lelism ‘ery’ answers to “‘stretch—hand ;” “tin his calam- 
ity,” to ‘in ruin.” The negative of the first clause, is to 
be supplied in the second, as in v.25 (ch. 28.17). 25. May 
Inot be allowed to complain of my calamity, and beg re- 
lief, seeing that I myself sympathized with those ‘in 
trouble” (lit., hard of day ; those who had a hard time of 
it), 26. I may be allowed to crave help, seeing that, 
“when I looked for good (on account of my piety and 
charity), yet evil,’ &c.  light—(ch. 22, 28). 27. bowels— 
Regarded as the seat of deep feeling (Isaiah 16. 11), boiled 
—Violently heated and agitated. prewenmted—Old English 
for unexpectedly came upon Ine, surprised me, 28. mourn= 
ing—Rather, I move about blackened, though not by the 
sun; i. e., whereas many are blackened by the sun, I am, 
by the heat of God’s wrath (so “boiled,” v.27); the ele- 
phantiasis covering me with blackness of skin (v.30), as 
with the garb of mourning (Jeremiah 14. 2). This striking 
enigmatic form of Hebrew expression occurs, Isaiah 29. 9, 
_ stood up—As an innocent man crying for justice in an 
assembled court (v.20). 29. dragons ,.., . owls—Rather, 
jackals, ostriches, both of which utter dismal screams 
(Micah 1.8); in which respect, as also in their living 
amidst solitudes, the emblem of desolation, Job is their 
brother and companion, i. e., resembles them, ‘‘ Dragon,” 
Hebrew, Tannim, usually means the crocodile; so perhaps 
here, its open jaws lifted towards heaven, and its noise 
making it seem as if it mourned over its fate [BoCHART.] 
30. upon me—Rather, as in 17 (Note), my skin is black 
(and falls away) from me, my bones—(ch. 19.20; Psalm 
102, 5). 31. organ — Rather, pipe (ch. 21. 12); ‘“*My joy is 
turned into the voice of weeping” (Lamentations 5, 15). 
These instruments are properly appropriated to joy (Isaiah 
30. 29, 32), which makes their use now in sorrow the sadder 
by contrast. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-40. 1. Job proceeds to prove, that he deserved a 
better lot. Asin ch. 29, he showed his -uprightness as an 
emir, or magistrate in public life, so in this chapter he 
vindicates his character in private life. 1-4. He asserts 
his guarding against being allured to sin by his senses, 
1. think—Rather, cast a (lustful) look, He not merely did 
not so, but put it out of the question by covenanting with 
his eyes against leading him into temptation (Proverbs 
6.25; Matthew 5. 28), 2. Had I let my senses tempt me to 
sin, “‘what portion (would there have been to mé, i. e., 
must I have expected) from (lit. of) God above, and what 
inheritance from (lit. of) the Almighty,” &c. [MAURER] 

. (ch, 20, 29; 27.13), 3. Answer to the question in v. 2. strange 
extraordinary. 4. Doth not He see, &c.? Knowing this, 
I could only have expected “ destruction” (v. 3), had I com- 
mitted this sin’(Proverbs 5, 21). 5. Job’s abstinence from 
evil deeds. vanity—i. e., falsehood (Psalm 12, 2). ‘6. Pa- 
renthetical. Translate, ‘Oh that God would weigh me, &c., 

~ then would He know,” &e. %. Connected with v.6, the 

way—of God (ch. 23. 11; Jeremiah 5.5). A godly life. heart 

«+. after... ¢yes—If my heart coveted, what my eyes 

beheld (Ecclesiastes 11,9; Joshua 7, 21), hands—(Psalm 
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24. 4), 8. Apodosis to v.5.and 7; the curses which he im- 
precates on himself, if he had done these things (Leviti- 
cus 26.16; Amos 9.14; Psalm 128.2). offsprimg—Rather, 
what I plant, my harvests. 9-12. Job asserts his innocence 
of adultery. deceitved—hath let itself be seduced (Proy- 
erbs 7.8, &c.; Genesis 39. 7-12), laid wait—until the hus- 
band went out, 10. grind—turn the handmill. Be the 
most abject slave and concubine (Isaiah 47.2; 2 Samuel 
12.11), 11. In the earliest times punished with death 
(Genesis 38. 24). So in later times (Deuteronomy 22, 22), 
Heretofore he had spoken only of sins against conscience ; 
now, one against the community, needing the cognizance — 
of the judge. 12. (Proverbs 6. 27-35; 8. 6-23, 26, 27.) No 
crime more provokes God to send destruction as a consum- 
ing fire, none so desolates the soul. 13-23. Job affirms his 
freedom from unfairness towards his servants, from 
harshness and oppression towards the needy. despise 
the cause—refused to do them justice. 14,15. Parenthet- 
ical; the reason why Job did not despise the cause of his 
servants. Zranslate, What then (had I done so) could I 
have done, when God arose (to call me toaccount); and 
when He visited (came to inquire); what could I haye an- 
swered Him? 15. Slaveholders try to defend themselves 
by maintaining the original inferiority of the slave. But 
Malachi 2.10; Acts 17.26; Ephesians 6.9, make the com- 
mon origin of masters and servants the argument for 
brotherly love being shown by the former to the latter, 
16. fail—in the vain expectation of relief (ch. 11.20). 17%. 
Arabian rules of hospitality require the stranger to be 
helped first, and to the best. 18. Parenthetical: asserting 
that he did the contrary to the things in v. 16, 17. he—the 
orphan. guided her—viz., the widow, by advice and pro- 
On this and “‘a father’ see ch. 29.16. 19. perish 
—i.e., ready to perish (ch. 29. 13). 20. loins—the parts of 
the body benefited by Job are poetically described as 
thanking him; the loins before naked, when clad by me, 
wished me every blessing. 21. ‘When (i. e., because) I 
saw” that I might calculate on the “help” of a powerful 
party in the court of justice—(“ gate’), if I should be sume 
moned by the injured fatherless, 22. Apodosis to vs. 13, 
16, 17, 19, 20, 21. If I had done those crimes, I should have 
made a bad use of my influence (my arm, figuratively, v. 21): 
therefore, if I have done them let my arm (literally) suf- 
fer. Job alludes to Eliphaz’s charge (ch. 22.9). The first 
“arm” is rather the shoulder. The second “arm” is the 
Sore arm, from the bone—Lit., a reed: hence the upper 
arm, above the elbow. 23. For—i.e., the reason why Job 
guarded against such sins. Fear of God, though he couid 
escape man’s judgment (Genesis 39. 9). -UMBREIT more 
spiritedly translates, Yea, destruction and terror from 
God might have befallen me (had I done so): mere fear 
not being the motive. highness—majestic might. en- 
dure—I could have availed nothing against it, 24, 25. 
Job asserts his freedom from trust in money (1 Timothy 
6.17). Here he turns to his duty towards God, as before 
he had spoken of his duty towards himself and his neigh- 
bour. Covetousness is covert idolatry, as it transfers the 
heart from the Creator to the creature (Colossians 3. 5), In 
v. 26, 27 he passes to overt idolatry. 26. If I looked unto 
the sun (as an object of worship) because he shined; or to 
the moon because she walked, &c. Sabaism (from tsaba, 
the heavenly hosts) was the earliest form of false worship. 
God is hence called in contradistinction “Lord of Sa- 
baoth.”” The sun, moon, and stars, the brightest objects 
in nature, and seen everywhere, were supposed to be visi- 
ble representatives of the invisible God. They had no 
temples, but were worshipped on high places and roofs of 
houses (Ezekiel 8.16; Deuteronomy 4.19; 2 Kings 23. 5, 11), 
The Hebrew here for “sun’’ is light. Probably light was 
worshipped as the emanation from God, before its em- 
bodiments, the sun, &c, This worship prevailed in Chal- 
dea; wherefore Job's exemption from the idolatry of his 
neighbours was the more exemplary. Our “Sun-day 
Mon-day,” or Moon-day, bear traces of Sabaism, 27. en- 
ticed—away from God to idolatry, kissed ,,, hand—Ad- 
oration, Uit,, means this. In worshipping they used to kiss 
the hand, and then throw the kiss, as it were, towards the 
object of worship (1 Kings 19, 18; Hosea 13, 2). 28, The Mo- 





‘*Bale law embodied subsequently the feeling of the godly 
. from the earliest times against idolatry, as deserving ju- 
~dicial penalties: being treason against the Supreme King 
(Deuteronomy 13.9; W. 2-7; Ezekiel 8. 14-18), This pas- 
‘sage therefore does not prove Job to have been subse- 
‘quent to Moses, 29. lifted up himself—in malicious 
‘triumph (Proverbs 17. 5; 24.17; Psalm 7, 4).. 30. mouth— 
-lit., palate ; ch. 6, 30, note), wishing—it., so astodemand 
‘his (my enemy’s) soul, i.e., life by a curse.” This verse 
‘parenthetically confirms v. 30, Job in the patriarchal age 
-of the promise, anterior to the law, realizes the Gospel 
‘spirit, which was the end of the law (cf. Leviticus 19. 18; 
Deuteronomy 23. 6, with Matthew 5, 48, 44). 31. i. e., Job’s 
“household said, Oh that we had Job’s enemy to devour, we 
“cannot rest satisfied till we have! ButJob refrained from 
“even wishing revenge (1 Samuel 26. 8;.2 Samuel 16, 9, 10). 
“So Jesus Christ (Luke 9. 54,55). But, better (see v. 32), 
‘transided, ““Who can show (lit., give) the man who was 
. not satisfied with the flesh (meat) provided by Job?” He 
‘never let a poor man leave his gate without giving him 
“enough to eat. 32. traveler—lit., way, i.e., wayfarers ; 
's0 expressed to include all of every kind (2Samuel 12. 4), 
- 33. Adam—Translated by UMBREIT; “‘as men do”’ (Hosea 
6,7, where see Margin). But English Version is more nat- 
“ural, The very same word for “hiding” is used in Gen- 

esis 3. 8,10, of Adam hiding himself from God. Job else- 
‘where alludes to the flood. So he might easily know of 

the fall, through the two links which connect Adam and 
Abraham (about Job’s time) viz., Methuselah and Shem. 
‘Adam is representative of fallen man’s propensity to con- 
-cealment (Proverbs 28. 13). It was from’God that Job did 

not “hide his iniquity in his bosom,” as on the contrary 
‘it was from God that “Adam” hid in his lurking-place. 
‘This disproves the translation, ‘‘as men:” for it is from 
‘their fellow-men that “men” are chiefly anxious to hide 
their real character as guilty, MAGEnR, to make the com- 
- parison with Adam more exact, for my “‘bosom” trans- 
‘lates, “lurking-place.” 34. Rather, the apodosis to v. 33, 
' “Then let me be fear-stricken before a great multitude, let 
‘the contempt, &c., let me keep silence (the greatest dis- 
grace to a patriot, heretofore so prominent in assemblies), 
-and not go out,” &e. A just retribution, that he who hides 
~his sin from God, should have it exposed before man (2 
Samuel 12.12). But Job had not been so exposed, but on 

the contrary was esteemed in the assemblies of the tribes 
'—(*families”); a proof, he implies, that God does not 
hold him guilty of hiding sin (ch. 24. 16, contrast with ch. 
' 29. 21-25). 35. Job returns to bis wish (eh. 13. 22; 19.23). 

Omit is; ‘Behold my sign,” i. e., my mark of subscription 

to the statements just given in my defence: the mark of 
‘signature was originally a cross; and hence the letter 
“Tau orT. Translate also “ O that the Almighty,” &c. He 

marks ‘*God” as the “One” meant in the first clause, 
‘Adversary, i.e., he who contends with me, refers also to 

God. The vagueness is designed to express “whoever it 
» be that judicially opposes me’’—the Almighty if it be’ He. 

had written a book—Rather, “would write down his 

charge.’ 36. So far from hiding the adversary’s “‘an- 

swer ” or “charge” through fear, “I would take it on my 

shoulders” as a piiblic honour (Isaiah 9. 6). a ‘erown— 
- not amark of shame, but of distinction (Isaiah 62. 3). 37. 
A good conscience imparts a princely dignity before man 
- and free assurancein approaching God, Thiscan be real- 
‘ized, not in Job’s way (42. 5,6); but only through Jesus 
’ Christ (Hebrews 10. 22).’ 38. Personification. The com- 

plaints of the unjustly-ousted proprietors are transferred 

to the lands themselves (v. 20; Genesis 4. 10; Habakkuk 2, 

ll). If I have unjustly acquired lands (ch. 24. 2; Isaiah 5. 
8). furrows—The specification of these makes it likely, 

heimplies in this, “If I paid not the labourer for tillage ;”’ 
as next verse, “If I paid him not for gathering in the 
fruits.” Thus of the four clauses in v. 38, 39, the Ist refers 
tothe same subject as the 4th, the 2d is connected with 

the 30 by introverted parallelism, James 5. 4, who plainly 
‘ alludes to this passage: ‘ef. “Lord of Sabaoth ” with v. 26 
* here. 39. losé . . ; life—not lit., but “harassed to death ;” 
until he gave me up his land gratis [MAURER]; as in 
Judges 16.16; ‘suffered him to languish” by taking away 
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-his means of living [UmMBREIT] (1 Kings 21. 19). 40. thise 
‘ tles—or brambles, thorns. cockle—lit., noxious weeds. The 


words ; . . ended—i.e., in the controversy with the 
friends. He spoke in, the book afterwards, but not ta 


them, At 37 would be the regular conclusion in'strictart, 


But 38-40 is natural to be added by one whosemind in agi- 
tation recurs to its sense of innocence, even after it has 
come to the point usual to stop at; this takes away the 
appearance of rhetorical artifice. Hence the transposi-- 


-tion by EICHORN of 38+40'to follow 25is quite unwarranted. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-22. SPEECH'oF ELIAv (ch. 82-87). 1-6. Prose 
(poetry begins with ““I am young”). 1. because, &¢.— 
and because they could not prove to him that he was un- 
righteous. 2. Elihu—meaning “God is Jehovah.” In 
his name, and character as messenger between God and 
Job, be shadows forth Jesus Christ (ch. 33. 23-26), Bare- 
achel—meaning ‘God blesses.” Both names indicate 
the piety of the family, and their separation from idol- 
aters, Buzite—Buz was son of Nahor, brother of Abra- 
ham, Hence was named a region in Arabia Deserta (Jere- 
miah 25. 23). Ram—Aram, nephew of Buz. Job was prob- 
ably of an elder generation than Elihu. However, the 
identity of names does not necessarily prove the iden- 
tity of persons. The particularity with which Elihu’s 
descent is given, as contrasted with the others, led LIGHT- 
Foot to infer Elihu was the author of the book. But the 
reason for particularity was, probably, that Elihu was 
less known than the three called “friends” of Job: and 
that it was right for the poet to mark especially him who 
was mainly tosolve the problem of the book. rather 
than God—i, e., was more eager to vindicate himself than 
God. In ch. 4.17, Job denies that man can be more just than 
God. UMBREIT translates, ‘‘ Before (in the presence’ of) 
God.” 3. Though silenced in argument, they held their 
opinion still. 4. had spoken—Hebrew, in words, refer- 
ring rather to his own “‘ words” of reply, which he had 
long ago ready, but kept back in deference to the senior- 
ity of the friends who spoke. 6. was afraid—the root 
meaning in Hebrew is to crawl (Deuteronomy 32. 24). 7% 
days—i. e., the aged (ch, 15. 10). 8. Elihu claims inspira- 
tion, as a divinely-commissioned messenger to Job (ch, 
33. 6, 23); and that claim is not contradicted in ch, 42, 
Translate, ** But the’ spirit (which God. puts) in man, and 
the inspiration, &c., is that which giveth,” &c., it is not 


-mere “years” which give understanding (Proverbs 2. 6; 


John 20, 22), 9. Great—Rather, old (v. 6). ‘So Hebrew, in 
Genesis 25.'23. “‘Greater, less’’ for the elder, the younger. 
judgment—whatis right. 10. Rather, say. opimion— 
Rather, knowledge. 11. Therefore Elihu was present 
from the first. reasons—lit., wnderstandings, i.e., the 
meaning intended by words. whilst—I waited uniil you 
should discover a suitable reply toJob. 13. This has been 
so ordered, “lest you should’ pride yourselves on haying 
overcome him by your “wisdom” (Jeremiah 9. 23, the 
greataim of the book of Job); and that you may see, “God 
alone ean thrust him down,” i.¢., confute him, “not 
man.” So Elihu grounds his confutation not on the 
maxims of sages, as the friends did, but on ‘his special 
commission from God (v.8; ch. 33. 4,6). 14. I am alto- 
gether unprejudiced. For it is not I, whom he addressed, 
“Your speeches” have been influenced by irritation. 15. 
Here Elihu turns from the friends to Job: and so passes 
from the second person to the third; a transition fre- 
quent in a rebuke (ch. 18. 3, 4). they left off—words were 
taken from them. 17. my part—for my part. opinion 
—knowledge. 18. Iam full of words,” whereas the 
friends have not a word more tosay. the spirit—{v. 8; 
ch, 33, 4; Jeremiah 20.9; Acts 18.5). 19. belly—Bosom: 
from which the words of Orientalists in speaking seem to 
come more than with us; they speak gutturaliy. “ Like 
(new) wine (in fermentation) without a vent,” to work 
itself off.'- New wine is kept in new goatskin bottles, 
This fittingly applies to the young Elihu, as contrasted 
with the.old friends (Matthew 9.7). 20. refreshed—i, 
that there may be air to me (1 Samuel 16. 23). 21. “MayT 
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never accept,” &c., Elihu alludes to Job’s words (ch. 13. 
8,10), wherein he complains that the friends plead for 
God partially, ‘‘accepting His person.” Elihu says, he 
will not do so, but act impartially between God and Job. 
“And I will not give flattery,” &c. (Proverbs 24. 23), 22. 
take me away—as a punishment (Psalm 102. 24), 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-33. ADDRESS TO JOB, AS (ch, 32,) TO THE FRIENDS. 
2. mouth—Rather, palate, whereby the taste discerns, 
Every man speaks with his mouth, but few, as Elihu, iy 
their words with discrimination first, and only say what is 
really good (ch: 6.30; 12.11), hath spoken—Rather, Pro- 
ceeds to speak. 3.1 will speak according to my inward 
conviction. clearly—Rather, purely: sincerely, not dis- 
torting the truth through passion, as the friends. 4. 
“The Spirit. of God hath made me,” as He did thee: latter 
clause of v. 6 (Genesis 2.7). Therefore thou needest not 
fear me, as thou wouldest God (v.7; ch. 9.34). On the other 
hand, “the breath of the Almighty hath inspired me”’ (as 
ch. 32. 8); notas English Version, ‘given me life:’’ therefore 
“Tam according to thy wish (ch. 9, 32, 33) in God’s stead” 
to thee; a ‘‘daysman,”’ umpire, or mediator, between 
God and thee. So Elihu was designed by the Holy Ghost 
to be a type of Jesus Christ (v, 23-26). 5. Images from a 
court of justice. stand wp—alluding to Job’s words (ch. 
80. 20). 6. Note(v. 4; ch. 31. 35; 13,3, 20,21), formed—though 
acting as God’s representative, I am but a creature, like 
thyself. Arabic, pressed together, as a mass of clay by the 
potter, in forming a vessel. [UMBREIT.] Hebrew, cut off, as 
the portion taken from the clay to form it. [MAURER.] 7. 
hand—alluding to Job’s words (ch, 13.21), 8. thy words 
—(Ch. 10,7; 16.17; 28. 11, 12; 27.5, 6; 29,14.) In ch. 9. 30; 13. 
23, Job had acknowledged sin; but the general spirit of 
his words was to maintain himself to be *‘clean:’’ and to 
charge God with injustice. He went too far on the oppo- 
site side in opposing the friends’ false charge of hypocrisy. 
Even the godly, though willing to confess themselves 
sinners in general, often dislike sin in particular to be 
brought as a charge against them, Affliction is therefore 
needed to bring them to feel that sin in them deserves 
even worse than they suffer, and that God does them no 
injustice. Then at last humbled under God they find, 
affliction is for their real good, and so at last it is taken 
wway either here, or at least at death. To teach this is 
Elihu’s mission, 9. clean—spotless, 10. oceasions—for 
hostility: lit., enmities (ch. 13. 24; 16.9; 19.11; 80.21), 11. 
(Ch, 13.27.) marketh—narrowly watches (ch. 14.16; 7.12; 
81.4). 12. in this—view of God and His government. It 
cannot be that God should jealously ‘“‘ watch” man, though 
“spotless,” as an ‘“‘enemy,’’ or as one afraid of him as an 
equal. For ‘‘God is greater than man!” There must be 
sin in man, even though he be no hypocrite, which needs 
correction by suffering for the sufferer’s good, 13. (Isaiah 

- 45.9.) is matters—ways. Our part is, not to ‘strive’ 
with God, but to submit. To believe it is right because He 
does it, not because we see all the reasons for His doing it. 
14. Translate, ‘‘ Yet man regardeth it not;’’ or rather, as 
UMBREIT, “ Yea, twice (He repeats the warning)—if man 
gives no heed” to the first warning. Elihu implies that 
God’s reason for sending affliction is, because, when God 
has communicated His will in various ways, man in pros- 
perity has not heeded it; God therefore must try what 
affliction will effect (John 15. 2; Psalm 62.11; Isaiah 28. 10, 
13). 15. slumberings—light, is opposed to “deep sleep,” 
Elihu has in view Eliphaz (ch. 4.13), and also Job himself 
(ch, 7.14). ‘‘ Dreams’ in sleep, and “visions” of actual 
apparitions, were among the ways whereby God then 
spake to man (Genesis 20,3), 16. Lit., sealeth (their ears) 
to himself by warnings, i. e., with the sureness and secresy 
of a seal He reveals His warnings. [UMBREIT.] Toseal up 
securely (ch. 37.7). On the ‘‘openeth” (see ch. 36,10), 17. 
purpose—Margin, work. So ch, 36.9. So “business” in a 
bad sense (1 Samuel 20.19). Elihu alludes to Job’s words 
(ch. 17,11), “Pride” is an open “pit” (v.18) which God 
hides or covers up, lest man should fall intoit. Even the 
godly need to learn the lesson which trials teach, to “ hum- 
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ble themselves under the mighty hand of God.” 18. his 
soul—his life. the pit—the graye; a symbol of hell. 
perishing by the sword—i. e.,a violent death; in the 
Old Testament a symbol of the future punishment of the 
ungodly. 19. When man does not heed warnings of the 
night, he is chastened, &c. The new thought suggested by 
Elihu is that affliction is disciplinary (ch. 36.10); for the good 
of the godly, multitude—so the Margin, Hebrew (KER). 
Better with the text (CHETIB), ‘And with the perpetual 
(strong) contest of his bones;” the never-resting feyer in 
his bones (Psalm 38.3) [UMBREIT]. 20. life—i.e., the ap- 
petite, which ordinarily sustains “life” (ch, 38.39; Psalm 
107. 18; Ecclesiastes 12.5). The taking away of desire for 
food by sickness symbolizes the removal by affliction of 
lust, for things which foster the spiritual fever of pride. 
soul—desire. 21. His flesh once prominent “ can no more 
be seen.”’ His bones once not seen now appear promi- 
nent. stick out—lit.,arebare. The Margin, Hebrew (KERI) 
reading. The text (CHETIB) reads it a noun (are become), 
“‘bareness,’”?. The: Keri was no doubt an explanatory 
reading of transcribers, 22. destroyers—angels of death 
commissioned by God to end man’s life (2Sammuel 24.16; 
Psalm 78.49). The death pains personified may, however, 
be meant; so ‘“‘gnawers” (note ch. 30,17), 23. Elihu refers 
to himself as the Divinely-sent (ch. 32.8; 33.6) ““messen- 
ger,” the ‘interpreter’. to explain to Job and vindicate 
God’s righteousness; such a one Eliphaz had denied that 
Job could look for (ch. 5.1), and Job (ch. 9,33) had wished 
for such a ‘‘daysman’”’ or umpire between him and God, 
The “ messenger” of good is antithetical to the “destroyers” 
(v, 23). with him—If there be vouchsafed to the sufferer. The 
office of the interpreter is stated “‘toshow unto man God’s 
uprightness” in His dealings; or, as UMBREIT, “man’s 
upright course towards God” (Proverbs 14, 2). The former 
is better; Job maintained his own ‘ uprightness”’ (eh. 16, 
17; 27.5,6); Elihu on‘the contrary maintains God’s, and 
that man’s true uprightness lies in submission to God, 
“One among a thousand” isa man rarely to be found. So 
Jesus Christ (Song of Solomon 6,10). Elihu, the God-sent 
mediator of a temporal deliverance (v. 54-26), is a type of 
the God-man Jesus Christ the Mediator of eternal deliver- 
ance: ‘‘the messenger of the covenant’’ (Malachi 3, 1). 
This is the wonderful work of the Holy Ghost, that per- 
sons and events move in their own sphere in such a way, 
as unconsciously to shadow forth Him, whose “‘ testimony 
is the Spirit of prophecy ;’’ as the same point may be centre 
of asmall and of a vastly larger concentric circle, 24. Apo- 
dosis to 23, he—God. Deliver—Lit., redeem: in it and 
“yansom” there is reference to the consideration, on account 
of which God pardons and relieves the sufferers; here itis 
primarily the intercession of Elihu. But the language is 
too strong for its full meaning to be exhausted by this. The 
Holy Ghost has suggested language which receives its full 
realization only in the ‘eternal redemption found” by 
God in the price paid by Jesus Christ for it, ¢. e., His 
blood and meritorious intercession (Hebrews 9. 12), ‘Ob- 
tained,” lit,, found: implying the earnest zeal, wisdom, 
and faithfulness of the jinder, and the newness and joy- 
ousness of the finding. Jesus Christ could not but haye 
found it, but still His seeking it was needed. [BENGEL,] 
(Luke 15, 8.) God the Father, is the Finder (Psalm 89. 19). 
Jesus Christ the Redeemer, to whom He saith, Redeem 
(so Hebrew) him from going, &c. (2 Corinthians 5. 19), 
ransom—Used in a general sense by Elihu, but meant by 
the Holy Ghost in its strict sense as applied to Jesus 
Christ, of a price paid for deliverance (Exodus 21, 30), an 
atonement (i. e., means of selling at once, i. e., reconciling 
two who are estranged), a covering, as of the ark with 
pitch, typical of what covers us sinners from wrath (Gen- 
esis 6. 14; Psalm 32,1). The pitis primarily here the grave 
(Isaiah 88.17), but the spiritual pit is mainly shadowed 
forth (Zechariah 9,11). 25-28. Effects of restoration to 
God's favour; lit., to Job a temporal revival; spiritually, 
an eternal regeneration. The striking words cannot be 
restricted to their temporal meaning, as used by Elihu 
(1 Peter 1. 11,12). his flesh shall be fresher than a child’s 
—So Naaman, 2 Kings 5. 14; spiritually, John 3. 3-7. 26. 
Job shall no longer pray to God, as he complains, in yain 
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Job Accused of Charging God with Injustice. 


, 3. 8,8, 9). True especially to the redeemed in Jesus 
irist (John 16, 23-27), He (Job) shall see his face—Or 
God shall make him to see His face. (MAURER.] God shallno 
longer “‘hide His face” (ch. 13,24), True to the believer 
now, John 14. 21, 22; eternally, Psalm 17. 15; John 17.24. his 
(God’s) righteousness—God will again make the restored 
Job no longer (‘I perverted —right,” v. 27) doubt God’s 
justice, but to justify Him in His dealings. The penitent 
justifies God (Psalm 51. 4). So the believer is made to see 
God’s righteousness in Jesus Christ (Isaiah 45. 24; 46. 18). 
27. he looketh—God. Rather, with UMBREIT, ‘“* Now he 
(the restored penitent) singeth joyfully (answering to “ joy,” 
v. 26; Psalm 51, 12) before men, and saith,’ &c. (Proverbs 
25.20; Psaln 66.16; 116.14). perverted—Made the straight 
crooked: as Job had misrepresented God’s character, 
profited—Lit., was made even to me; rather, ‘‘ My punish- 
ment was not commensurate with my sin” (so Zophar; 
ch, 11, 6); the reverse of what Job heretofore said (ch. 16, 
17; Psalm 103.10; Ezra 9.13), 28. Note v.24; rather, as 
Hebrew text (English Version reads as Margin, Hebrew, 
Keri, “his soul, his life’), “He hath delivered my soul, 
&c., my life’ Continuation of the penitent’s testimony 
to the people, light—(v, 30; ch. 3. 16, 20; Psalm 56, 13; Ec- 
clesiastes 11.7). 29. Margin, twice and thrice, alluding to 
v. 14; once, by visions, 15-17; secondly, by afflictions, 19-22; 
now, by the “ messenger,” thirdly, 23. 30. Referring tov. 
28 (Psalm 5). 13), 32. justify—To do thee justice; and, if 
I ean, consistently with it, to declare thee innocent. At 
v, 33 Elihu pauses for a reply; then proceeds; ch. 34. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-37. 1. answered—Proceeded. 2. This ch. is ad- 
dressed also to the “‘friends,’’ as ch. 33, to Job alone. 3. 
Palate (note ch. 12.11; ch. 33,2), 4. judgment— Let us 
select among the conflicting sentiments advanced, what 
will stand the test of examination. 5. judgment—My 
right. Job’s own words (ch. 13. 18; 27.2). 6—i.e., Were I 
to renounce my right (i. e., confess myself guilty) I should 
die. Job virtually had said so (ch. 27.4, 5; 6.28). MAURER, 
not so well, “ Notwithstanding my right(innocence)I am 
treated asa liar,” by God, by hisafflicting me. my wound 
—Lit., mine arrow, viz., by which I am pierced. So “my 
stroke” (hand, Margin, ch. 23.2). My sickness (ch. 6.4; 16. 
13). without transgression—Without fault of mine to 
deserve it (ch. 16.17). 7%. ‘(Ch. 15. 16.) Image from the 
camel. scorning—Against God (ch. 15.4). 8. Job virtu- 
ally goeth.in company (makes common cause) with the 
wicked, by taking up their sentiments (ch. 9, 22, 23, 30; 21. 
7-15), or at least by saying, that those who act on such sen- 
timents are unpunished (Malachi 3.14). To deny God’s 
righteous government, because we do not see the reasons 
of His acts, is virtually to take part with the ungodly. 9. 
with God—In intimacy (Psalm 50, 18). 10. The true an- 
swer to Job, which God follows up (ch. 38) Man is to 
believe God’s ways are right, because they are His, not 
because we fully see they are so (Romans 9. 14; Deuteron- 
omy 32.4; Genesis 18, 25), 11. Partly here; fully, here- 
after (Jeremiah 32.19; Romans 2, 6; 1 Peter 1. 17; Revela- 
tion 22.12), 12. (Ch. 8.3.) In opposition to Job, v. 5, will 
not—Cannot. 13. If the world were not God’s property, 
as having been made by Him, but committed to His 
charge by some superior, it might be possible for Him to 
act unjustly, as He would not thereby be injuring Him- 
self; but as it is, for God to act unjustly would undermine 
the whole order of the world, and so would injure God’s 
own property (ch. 36, 23), disposed—Hath founded (Isaiah 
44, 7), established the circle of the globe. 14,15. “If He 
were to set His heart on man,” either to injure him, or to 
take strict account of hissins. The connection supports 
rather [UMBREIT], “If He had regard to himself (only), 
and were to gather unto Himself (Psalm 104, 29) man’s 
spirit, &c. (which he sends forth, Psalm 104, 30; Ecclesi- 
astes 12. 7), all flesh must perish together,” &c. (Genesis 3, 
19), God’s loying preservation of his creatures proves He 
cannot be selfish, and therefore cannot be unjust, 16. In 
v, 2, Eliiu had spoken to all in general, now he calls Job’s 
special attention. 17. ‘Can even He who (in thy view) 
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God Omnipotent cannot be Unjust 


hateth right (justice) govern?” The government of the 
world would be impossible if injustice were sanctioned, 
God must be just, because He governs (2Samuel 23. 3), 
govern—Lit., bind, viz., by authority (so “reign,” Margin, 
1 Samuel 9, 17). UMBREIT translates for “govern,” repress 
wrath, viz., against Job for his accusations. most just— 
Rather, “Him who is at once mighty and just” (in His 
government of the world). 18. Zit. (Is it fit) to be said toa 
king? It would be a gross outrage to reproach thus an 
earthly monarch, much more the King of kings (Exodus 
22, 28). But MAURER with LXX.and Vulgate reads (It is 
not fit to accuse of injustice Him) who says to a king, 
Thou art wicked, to princes, Ye are ungodly, i. e., who 
punishes impartially the great, as the small. This ac- 
cords with v.19. 19. Acts 10, 34; 2 Chronicles 19.7; Prov- 
erbs 22, 2; ch, 31.15. 20. they—The rich” and “ princes” 
who offend God, the people—viz., of the guilty princes: 
guilty also themselves, at midnight—Image from a 
night-attack of an enemy on a camp, which becomes an 
easy prey (Exodus 12. 29, 30). without hand—Without 
visible agency, by the mere word of God (so ch. 20. 26; 
Zechariah 4.6; Daniel 2. 34). 21. God’s omniscience and 


“omnipotence enable Him to execute immediate justice. 


He needs not to be long on the “ watch,” as Job thought 
(ch. 7.12; 2 Chronicles 16.9; Jeremiah 32.19), 22. shadow 
of death—Thick darkness (Amos 9, 2, 3; Psalm 139, 12). 
23. (1 Corinthians 10. 13; Lamentations 3,32; Isaiah 27. 8.) 
Better, as UMBREIT, ‘‘He does not (needs not to) regard 
(as in v.14; Isaiah 41. 20) man long (so Hebrew, Genesis 
46,29) in order that he may go (be brought by God) 
into judgment.” Lit., “‘ Lest his (attention) upon men” 
(ch, 11. 10, 11). So v, 24, “without number” ought to be 
translated, without (needing any) searching out,’ such 
as has to be made in human judgments, 24. break 
in pieces—(Psalm 2, 9; ch. 12.18; Daniel 2, 21). 25. there= 
fore—Because He knows all things (v.21), He knows 
their works, without a formal investigation (v. 24). im 
the night— Suddenly, unexpectedly (v.20). Fitly in the: 
night, as it was in it that the godless hid themselve.~ 
(v, 22). UMBREIT, less simply, for “ overturneth,” translates,. 
““walketh :” 7.e., God is ever on the alert, discovering all 
wickedness. 26. striketh—Chasteneth. as—i.e., because- 
they are wicked. sight of others—Sinners hid themselves: 
in darkness; therefore they are punished before all, in: 
open day. Image from the place of public execution (ch. 
4), 12; Exodus 14, 30; 2 Samuel 12.12), 27,28. The grounds: 
of their punishment in v, 26; v. 28 states in what respect; 
they “considered not God’s ways,” viz., by oppression,. 
whereby “ they caused the cry,” &c. 29. (Proverbs 16. 7;- 
Isaiah 26. 3.) make trouble—Rather, condemn (Romans: 
8. 33, 34). MAURER, from the reference being only to the 
godless, in the next clause, and v. 20 translates, ‘‘ When God 
keeps quiet (leaves men to perish) Psalm 83.1; [UMBREIT] 
from the Arabic (strikes to the earth), who shall condemn 
Him as unjust?” v. 17, hideth . .. face—(ch. 23. 8, 9; 
Psalm 13.1). it be done—Whether it be against a guilty 
nation (2 Kings 18, 9-12) or an individual, that God acts so. 
30. “Ensnared” into sin (1 Kings 12. 28, 30). Or rather, ~ 
enthralled by further oppression, v. 26-28. 31. Job accord- 
ingly says so (ch, 40, 3-5; Micah 7.9; Leviticus 26. 41). It 
was to lead him to this that Elihu was sent. Though no 
hypocrite, Job, like all, had sin, therefore through afflic- 
tion he was to be brought to humble himself under God, 
All sorrow is a proof of the common heritage of sin, in 
which the godly shares; and therefore he ought to regard 
itas a merciful correction, UMBREIT and MAURER lose 
this by translating, as the Hebrew will bear, “‘Has any a 
right to say to God, [have borne chastisement and yet 
have not sinned?” (so v. 6), borne—viz., the penalty of 
sin, as in Leviticus 5. 1, 17. offenmd—Lit., to deal destruc- 
tively or corruptly (Nehemiah 1.7). 32. ch. 10. 2; Psalm 32, 
8; 19. 12; 139. 23, 24. mo more—Proverbs 28, 13; Ephesians 
4, 22, 33. Rather, “should God recompense (sinners) ac- 
cording to thy mind? Then it is for thee to reject and to 
choose, and not me,’”’ UMBREIT; or as MAURER, ‘‘Fo7v thou 
hast rejected God's way of recompensing; state therefore 
thy way, for thou must choose, not I,” i. e., it is thy part, 
not mine, to show a better way than God’s. 34, 35, 
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Comparison not to be made with God. 


Rather, men, &c., will say to me, and the wise man (v. 2, 
30) who hearkens to me (will say), “Job hath spoken,” &c, 
36. Margin, not so well, My father, Elihu addressing God, 
This title does not elsewhere occur in Job. tried—by 
calamities, answers for wicked men—{See note v. 8.) 
Trials of the godly are not removed until they produce 
the effect designed. 37. clappeth . .. hands—In scorn 
(ch. 27. 23; Ezekiel 21. 17). multiplieth ... words—(ch. 
ll, 2; 35, 16). Yo his original “sin” to correct which 
trials have been sent, ‘‘he adds rebellion,” i. e., words 
arraigning God’s justice. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-16. 2. more than—Rather as ch. 9, 2; 25,4: “I 
am righteous (Zit., my righteousness is) before God.” 
English Version, however, agrees with ch. 9. 17; 16, 12-17; 27, 
246. Ch. 4. 17 is susceptible of either rendering. Elihu 
means Job said so, not in so many words, but virtually. 
3. Rather, explanatory of ‘‘this’’ in v. 2, “That thou say- 
est (to thyself, as if a distinct person) What advantage is 
it (thy integrity) to thee? What profit have I (by integ- 
rity) more than (I should have) by my sin?” 7, e., more 
than if I had sinned (ch. 34. 9). Job had said that the 
wicked, who use these very words, do not suffer for it (ch. 
21. 13-15); whereby he virtually sanctioned their senti- 
ments. The same change of persons from oblique to 
direct address occurs (ch. 19. 28; 22.17), 4. companions— 
Those entertaining like sentiments with thee (ch, 34. 8, 36). 
5-8. Elihu like Eliphaz (ch, 22, 2, 3, 12) shows that God is 
too exalted in nature to be susceptible of benefit or hurt 
from the righteousness or sin of men respectively ; it is 
themselves that they benefit by righteousness, or hurt by 
sin, behold the clouds, which are higher than thou— 
Spoken with irony. Not only are they higher than thou, 
but thou cannot even reach them clearly with the eye. 
Yet these are not as high as God’s seat. God is therefore too 
exalted to be dependent on man. Therefore he has no in- 
ducement to injustice in his dealings with man. When He 
afflicts, it must be from a different motive; viz., the good 
of the sufferer. 6. what doest—How canst thou affect him? 
unto him—That can hurt Him? (Jeremiah 7. 19; Proverbs 
8. 36). 7%. (Psalm 16, 2; Proverbs 9. 12; Luke 17, 10.) 9. 
(Ecclesiastes 4.1.) Elihu states in Job’s words (ch. 24, 12; 
80. 20) the difficulty; the “cries” of “‘the oppressed” not 
being heard might lead man to think that wrongs are not 
punished by Him. 10-13. But the reason is, that the in- 
nocent sufferers often do not humbly seek God for suc- 
cour; so to their “pride” is to be laid the blame of their 
ruin; also because (13-16) they, as Job, instead of waiting 
God’s time in pious trust, are prone to despair of His 
justice, when it is not immediately visible (ch. 33, 19-26), 
If the sufferer would apply to God with an humbled, 
penitent spirit, He would hear. Where, &c._(Jeremiah 
2. 6, 8; Isaiah 51.13.) songs—Of joy at deliverance (Psalm 
42.8; 149.5; Acts 16, 25), in the night— Unexpectedly (ch. 
34, 20, 25). Rather, in calamity, 11. Man’s spirit, which 
distinguishes him from the brute, is the strongest proof 
of God’s beneficence; by the use of it we may understand 
that God is the Almighty helper of all sufferers who 
humbly seek him; and that they err who do not so seek 
him, fowls—(ch, 28.21; Note), 12. There—Rather, Then 
(when none humbly casts himself on God, v.10), They 
ery proudly against God, rather than humbly to God, So, 
as the design of affliction is to humble the sufferer, there 
can be no answer until pride” gives place to humble, 
penitent prayer (Psalm 10, 4; Jeremiah 18.17), 13. Vanity, 
i. e., cries uttered in an unhumbled spirit, v, 12, which ap- 
plies in some degree to Job’s cries; still more to those of 
the wicked (ch. 27.9; Proverbs 15, 29), 14. Although thou 
sayest, thou shalt not see Him (as a temporal deliverer; 
for he did look for a Redeemer after death (ch. 19, 25-27); 
which passage cannot consistently with Elihu’s assertion 
here be interpreted of “‘seeing”’ a temporal ‘‘ Redeemer,”’) 
ch, 7.7; 9. 11; 23. 3, 8, 9, yet, judgment, &c., therefore trust, 
é&c. But the Hebrew favours MAURER, “How much less 
(will God—regard, v. 13), since thou sayest, that He does 
not regard thee.”’ So inch. 4.19. Thus Eliha alludes to 
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God is Just in his Ways 


Job’s words (ch. 19. 7; 30. 20). judgment—i, e., thy cause, 
thy right; as in Psalm 9, 16; Proverbs 31. 5, 8. trust— 
Rather, wait thou on Him, patiently, until He take up thy 
cause )Psalm 37.7). 15. As it is, because Job waited not 
trustingly and patiently (v. 14; Numbers 20, 12; Zephaniah 
8.2; Micah 7, 9), God hath visited, &c., yet still he has not 
taken (severe) cognizance of the great multitude (nglish 
Version wrongly, “‘extremity’’) of sins; therefore Job 
should not complain of being punished with undue 
severity (ch. 7. 20; 11. 6). MAURER translates, ‘ Because 
His anger hath not visited (hath not immediately pun- 
ished Job for his impious complaints), nor has He taken 
strict (great) cognizance of his folly (sinful speeches), 
therefore, &c. For “folly,” UMBREIT translates with the 
Rabbins, multitude. GESENIUSreads with LXX. and Vul- 
gate needlessly, “ transgression.” 16. Apodosis to 15, im 
vain—Rashly. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-33. 1,2. Elihu maintains, that afflictions are to 
the godly disciplinary, in order to Jead them to attain a 
higher moral worth, and that the reason for their con- 
tinuance is not, as the friends asserted, on account of the 
sufferer’s extraordinary guilt, but because the discipline 
has not yet attained its object, viz., to lead him to humble 
himself penitently before God (Isaiah 9, 18; Jeremiah 5. 
3). This is Elihu’s fourth speech. He thus exceeds the 
ternary number of the others. Hence his formula of 
politeness, v. 2. Lit., Wail yet but a little for me. Bear with 
me a little farther. I have yet (much, ch. 32, 18-20). There 
are Chaldeisms in this verse, agreeably to the view that 
the scene of the book is near the Euphrates and the 
Chaldees, 3. from afar— Not trite commonplaces, but 
drawn from God’s mighty works. aseribe righteous- 
ness—Whereas Job ascribed unrighteousness (ch. 34. 10, 
12). A man, in inquiring into God’s ways, should at 
the outset preswme they are all just, be willing to find 
them so, and expect that the result of investigation will 
prove them to be so; such a one will never be disap- 
pointed. [BARNES.] 4. I will not ‘speak wickedly for 
God,” as the friends (ch. 13. 4, 7, 8)—i. e., vindicate God by 
unsound arguments, he that is perfect, &c.—Rather, as 
the parallelism requires, ‘‘a man of integrity in sentiments 
is with thee” (is he with whom thou hast to do), Elihu 
means himself, as opposed to the dishonest reasonings of 
the friends (ch, 21.34). 5. Rather, strength of understand- 
ing (heart) the force of the repetition of “mighty;” as 
“mighty ’’ as God is, none 1s too low to be “ despised” by 
Him; for His ‘‘ might” lies especially in “ His strength of 
understanding,’ whereby He searches out the most minute 
things, so as to give to each his right. Elihu confirms his 
exhortation (ch. 35.14). 6. right... poor—He espouses 
the cause of the afflicted. 7%. (1 Peter 3.12.) God does not 
forsake the godly, as Job implied, but “establishes,” or 
makes them sit on the throne as kings (1Samuel 2.8; Psalm 
113.7, 8). True of believers in the highest sense, already 
in part, 1 Peter 2.9; Revelation 1.6; hereafter fully, Reve- 
lation 5, 10; ch. 22.5, and they are—T hat they may be. 8- 
10. If they be afflicted, it is no proof that they are hypo- 
crites, as the friends maintain, or that God disregards 
them, and is indifferent whether men are good or bad, as 
Job asserts: God is thereby “disciplining them,” and 
“showing them their sins,’ and if they bow in a right 
spirit under God's visiting hand, the greatest blessings 
ensue, 9. work—Transgression, that , , . exceeded— 
“In that they behaved themselves mightily, lit., great; 
i. e., presumptuously, or, at least, self-confidently, 10. 
(ch. 83, 16-18, 23.) 11. serwe—i, e,, worship; as in Isaiah 19, 
23. God is to be supplied (ef, Isaiah 1, 19, 20), 12, (ch, 33, 18.) 
without knowledge—/, i. e., on account of their foolish- 
ness (ch, 4, 20, 21), 13-15. Same sentiment as v, 11, 12, ex- 
panded, 13. hypocrites—Or, the ungodly [MAURER]; but 
““hypocrites’’ is perhaps a distinct class from the openly 
wicked (v, 12), heap up wrath—Of God against them- 
selves (Romans 2.5). UMBREIT translates, ‘nourish thetr 
wrath against God,” instead of “crying” unto Him. This 
suits well the parallelism and the Hebrew, But English 
Version gives a good parallelism, “‘ hypocrites” answering 





How Job's Sins hinder God's Blessings. 


to “cry not” (ch. 27. 8,10); “heap up wrath” against them- 
selves, to “‘He bindeth them” with fetters of affliction (v. 
8). 14. Rather (Deuteronomy 23.17), Their life is (ended) 
as that of (lit., among) the uncican, prematurely and dis- 
honourably. So the second clause answers to the first. A 
warning that Job make not common cause with the 
wicked (ch. 34. 36). 15. poer—The afflicted pious. openeth 
«e. ears—{v. 10); so as to be admonished in their straits 
(“oppression’’) to seek God penitently, and so be “de- 
livered”’ (ch. 33. 16, 17, 23-27), 16. Rather, ‘‘ He will lead 
forth thee also out of the jaws of a strait” (Psalm 18, 19; 118, 
5). The “broad place’ expresses the liberty, and the well- 
supplied ‘“ table” the abundance of the prosperous (Psalm 
23.5; Isaiah 25. 6). 17. Rather, “But? thou art fulfilled 
(i. e., entirely filled) with the judgment of the wicked (i. ¢., 
the guwilé incurring judgment [MAURER]; or rather, as UM- 
BREITt, referring to ch. 34.5, 6,7, 36, the judgment pronounced 
on God by the guilty in misfortunes) judgment (God’s judg- 
ment on the wicked ; Jeremiah 51.9, playing on the double 
meaning of “judgment”) and justice shall closely follow 
each other. [UmbBReErr.] 18. (Numbers 16.45; Psalm 49. 6, 
7; Matthew 16. 26.) Even the ‘‘ransom” by Jesus Christ 
(ch. 33. 24) will be of no avail to wilful despisers (Hebrews 
10. 26-29), with his stroke—(ch. 34. 26). UMBREIT frans- 
lates, “‘ Beware lest the wrath of God (thy severe calamity) 
lead thee to scorn’ (ch. 34.7; 27. 23). This accords better with 
the verb in the parallel clause, which ought to be trans- 
lated, ‘‘ Let not the great ransom (of money, which thou 
canst give) seduce thee (Margin, Turn thee aside, as if thou 
couldst deliver thyself from “wrath” by it). As the 
“scorn” in the first clause answers to the ‘judgment of 
the wicked,” v. 17, so “‘ ransom, seduce” to “ will he esteem 
riches,” v, 19. Thus, v.18 is the transition between v, 17 
and 19. 19. forces of strength—i, e., resources of wealth 
(Psalm 49.7; Proverbs 11. 4). 20. desire—Pant for. Job 
had wished for death (ch. 3. 3-9, &c.). might—(John 9, 4). 
when—Rather, whereby. cut off—Lit., ascend,as the corn 
eut and lifted upon the wagon or stack (v. 26); so cut off, 
disappear, in thetr place —Lit., under themselves; 80, 
without moving from their place, on the spot, suddenly 
(ch. 40.12). [MAURER.] UMBREIT’S translation, “To ascend 
(which is really, as thou wilt find to thy cost, to descend) 
to the people below” (lit., under themselves), answers better 
tothe parallelism and the Hebrew. Thou pantest fordeath 
as desirable, but it is a ‘‘night” or region of darkness, thy 
fancied ascent (amelioration) will prove a descent (deterio- 
ration) (ch. 10, 22); therefore desire it not, 21. regard— 
Lit., turn thyself to. tniquity—viz., presumptuous speak- 
ing against God (ch. 34 5, and above, v. 17, 18; Note). 
rather than—To bear ‘‘affliction’’ with pious patience. 
Men think it an alleviation to complain against God, but 
this is adding sin to sorrow; itis sin, not sorrow, which 
ean really hurt us (contrast Hebrews 11.25), 22-25. God 
is not to be impiously arraigned, but to be praised for His 
might, shown in His works. exalteth—Rather, doeth lofty 
things, shows His exalted power [UMBREIT] (Psalm 21. 13). 
teacheth—(Psalm 94. 12, &c.). The connection is, returning 
to v. 5, God’s “might” is shown in His “wisdom;” He 
alone can teach ; yet, because He, as a sovereign, explains 
not all His dealings, forsooth Job must presume to leach 
Him (Isaiah 40, 13,14; Romans 11, 34; 1 Corinthians 2.16). 
So the transition to v. 23 is natural. UMBREIT with LXX. 
translates “Who is Lord,” wrongly, as this meaning belongs 
tolater Hebrew. 23.Job dared to prescribe to God what He 
should do (ch. 34. 10,13). 24. Instead of arraigning, let it be 
thy fixed principle to magnify Godin His works (Psalm 111, 
2-8; Revelation 15.3); these, which all may “see,” may con- 
vince us that what we do not see is altogether wise and 
good (Romans 1, 20), behold—As “‘see,’’ v, 25, shows; not, 
as MAURER, “sing,” laud (Note 33. 27), 25. ‘‘See,”’ viz., 
with wondering admiration. [MAURER.] man may be-= 
hoid—Rather, (yet) mortals (a different Hebrew word from 
“man’’) behold it (only) from afar off,” see but a small 
“part” (ch. 26. 14). 26. (ch, 37, 13,) God’s greatness in 
heaven and earth: a reason why Job should bow un- 
der Mis afflicting hand. 26. know him not—Only in 
part (v, 25; 1 Corinthians 13.12), his years—(Psalm 90. 2; 
102. 24, 27); applied to Jesus Christ (Hebrews.1, 12). 27,28. 
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God’s Works to be Magnifiea. 


The marvellous formation of rain (so ch. 5. 9,10). maketh 
sinall—Rather, ‘‘ He draweth (up) to Him, He attracts (from 
the earth below) the drops of water; they (the drops of 
water) pour down rain, (which is) His vapour,” “Vapour” 


‘is in apposition with “rain,” marking the way in which 


rain is formed, viz., from the vapour drawn up by God 
into the air and then condensed into drops, which fall 
(Psalm 147.8). The suspension of such a mass of water, 
and its descent not in a deluge, but in drops of vapoury 
rain, are the marvel. The selection of this particular 
illustration of God’s greatness forms a fit prelude to the 
storm in which God appears (ch. 40.1), 28. abundantly 
—Lit., wpon many men, 29. (ch. 37.5). God’s marvels in 
thunder and lightnings. 29. spreadings, &c.—The can- 
opy of thick clouds, which covers the heavens in a storm 
(Psalm 105, 39). the noise (crashing) of his tabermacle— 
viz., thunder; God being poetically said to have His pa- 
vilion amidst dark clouds (Psalm 18, 11; Isaiah 40.22). 30. 
light—Lightning. it—His tabernacle. The light, in an 
instant spread over the vast mass of dark clouds, forms 
a striking picture. “Spread” is repeated from v. 29, to 
form an antithesis. “He spreads not only clouds, but 
light.” covereth the bottom (roots) of the sea—viz., with 
the light. In the storm the depths of ocean are laid 
bare; and the light “covers” them, at the same moment 
that it “spreads” across the dark sky. Soin Psalm 18. 14, 
15, the discovering of “the channels of waters” follows 
the “lightnings.” UMBREIT translates, “ He spreadeth His 
light wpon Himself, and covereth Himself with the roots of 
the sea;’”’ (Psalm 104. 2;) God’s garment is woven of celes- 
tial light and of the watery depths, raised to the sky to 
form His cloudy canopy. The phrase“ cover Himself with 
the roots of the sea” is harsh; but the image is grand. 31. 
These (rain and lightnings) are marvellous and -not to be 
understood (v. 29), yet necessary ; ‘For by them He judgeth 
(chastiseth on the one hand), &c. (and on the other, by 
them) He giveth meat” (food), &c. (ch. 37.13; 38. 23, 27; 
Acts 14.17). 32%. Rather, “He covereth (both) His hands 
with light (Lightning, ch. 87.3, Margin), and giveth it a com- 
mand against his adversary” (lit., the one assailing Him; 
Psalm 8.2; 189. 20; 21.19.) Thus, as in v, 31, the twofold 
effects of His waters are set forth, so here, of His light; in 
the one hand destructive lightning against the wicked; in 
the other, the genial light for good to His friends, &c., v. 33. 
[UMBREIT.] 33. moise—Rather, He revealeth it (lit., an- 
nounceth concerning it) to His friend (antithesis to adver- 
sary, v. 32, 80 the Hebrew is translated, ch. 2.11); also to 
cattle and plants (lit., that which shooteth up ; Genesis 40. 10; 
41. 22), As the genial effect of “ water’ in the growth of 
food, is mentioned v. 31, 80 here that of “light” in cherish- 
ing cattle and plants. [UMBREIT.] If English Version, 
“noise” be retained, translate, ‘‘His noise (thunder) an- 
nounces concerning Him (His coming in the tempest), the 
eattle (to announce) concerning Him when He is in the 
act of rising up” (in the storm). Some animals give 
various intimations, that they are sensible of theapproach 
of astorm. [Virg. Georg. I. 373, &c.] 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ver. 1-24. 1. At this—When I hear the thundering of 
the Divine Majesty. Perhaps the storm already had 
begun, out of which God was to address Job (ch. 88.1). 2. 
Hear attentively—The thunder (noise), &c., and then you 
will feel that there is good reason totremble. sound— 
Mutiering of the thunder, 3. directeth it—However zig- 
zag the lightning’s course; or, rather, it applies to the peal- 
ing roll of the thunder. God’s all-embracing power. ends 
—Lit., wings, skirts, the habitable earth being often com- 
pared to an extended garment (ch, 38, 13; Isaiah 11. 12), 
4. The thunder-clap follows at an interval after the flash. 
stay them—He will not hold back the lightnings (v. 3), when 
the thunder is heard. [MAURER.] Rather, take “ them” 
as the usual concomitants of thunder, viz., rain and hail 
(UMBRETT] (ch, 40, 9), 5. (eh. 36, 26; Psalm 65. 6; 189. 14). 
The sublimity of the description lies in this, that God 
is everywhere in the storm, directing it whither He will 
[BARNES,] See Psalm 29., where, as here, the ‘‘ voice’’ of 
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God is repeated with grand effect. The thunder in Arabia 
is sublimely terrible. 6. Be—More forcible than “Fall,” 
as UMBREIT translates Genesis 1.3. to the small rain, 
&c.—He saith, Be on the earth. The shower increasing 


from “small” to “great,” is expressed by the plural show- - 


ers (Margin), following the singular shower. Winter rain 
(Song of Solomon 2, ll), 7. In winter God stops man’s 
out-of-doors activity, sealeth—Closeth up (ch. 9. 7). 
Man’s “hands” are then tied up. his work—In anti- 
thesis to man’s own work (“hand’’) which at other times 
engages men so as to be liable to forget their dependence 
on God, Umbreit more lit. translates, That all men whom 
He has made (lit., of His making) may be brought to ac- 
knowledgment, 8. remain—Rest in their lairs. It is 
beautifully ordered that during the cold, when they could 
not obtain food, many lie torpid; a state wherein they 
need no food. The desolation of.the fields, at God’s bid- 
ding, is poetically graphic. 9. south—Lit., chambers ; con- 
nected with the south (ch. 9. 9). The whirlwinds are 
poetically regarded as pent up by God in His southern 
chambers, whence he sends them forth (so ch, 38.22; Psalm 
135.7). As to the southern whirlwinds (see Isaiah 21.1; 
Zechariah 9. 14), they drive before them burning sands; 
chiefly from February to May. the north—Lit., scatter- 
ing ; the north wind scatters the clouds, 10. frost—Rather, 
ice. the breath of God—Poetically, for the ice-producing 
north wind. straitened—Physically accurate; frost com- 
presses or contracts the expanded liquid into a congealed 
mass (ch, 38, 29, 30; Psalm 147. 17, 18), 11-13. How the 
thunder-clouds are dispersed, or else employed by God, 
either for correction or mercy, by watering—By loading 
it with water. wearieth—Burdeneth it, so that it falls in 
rain; thus ‘ wearieth” answers to the parallel “scatter- 
eth” (cf, Note v, 9); a clear sky resulting alike from both. 
bright cloud—Lit., cloud of His light, i. e., of His light- 
ning. UmpBreir for ‘watering,’ &e,, translates, ‘‘Bright- 
ness drives away the clouds, His light scattereth the thick 
clouds ;” the parallelism is thus good, but the Hebrew 
hardly sanctions it. 12. it—The cloud of lightning. 
counsels—Guidance (Psalm 148. 8); lit., steering; the clouds 
obey God’s guidance, as the ship does the helmsman. So 
the lightning (Note 36. 31, 82); neither is hap-hazard in its 
movements. they—The clouds, implied in the collective 
singular “it.” face of the world, &c.—In the face of the 
earth’s circle, 13. Lit., He maketh it (the rain-cloud) find 
place, whether for correction, if (it be destined) for His 
land (i, e., for the part inhabited by man, with whom God 
deals, as opposed to the parts uninhabited, on which rain 


is at other times appointed to fall, ch. 38. 26, 27) or for. 


mercy, “Ifit be destined for His land” is a parenthetical 
supposition. [MAURER.] In English Version, this clause 
spoils the even balance of the antithesis between the 
“rod” (Margin) and “mercy” (Psalm 68.9; Genesis 7). 14. 
(Psalm 111, 2,) 15. when—Rather, how. disposed them 
—Lays His charge on these “wonders” (v.14) to arise. 
light—Lightning. shime—Flash. How is it that light 
arises from the dark thunder-cloud? 16. Hebrew, ‘‘Hast 
thou understanding of the balancings,” &c., how the clouds 
are poised in the air, so that their watery gravity does not 
bring them to the earth? The condensed moisture, de- 
scending by gravity, meets a warmer temperature, which 
dissipates it into vapour (the tendeney of which is to 
ascend) and so counteracts the descending force. perfect 
in knowledge—God; not here in the sense that Elihu 
uses it of himself (ch, 86. 4), 17. dost thou know—How, 
«ec. thy garments—i.¢., how thy body grows warm, so 
as to affect thy garments with heat? south wind—Lit., 
region of the south. “* When He maketh still (and sultry) the 
earth (i, e., the atmosphere) by (during) the south wind 
(Song of Solomon 4, 16), 18. with him—Like as He does 
(ch. 40, 15), spread out—Given expanse to. strong— 
Firm; whence the term “firmament” (Genesis 1, 6; Mar- 
gin, expansion, Isaiah 44.24), molten looking-glass— 
Image of the bright smiling sky. Mirrors were then 
formed of molten polished metal, not “glass.” 19. Men 
cannot explain God’s wonders; we ought, therefore, to be 
dumb and not contend with God. If Job thinks we 
ought, ‘Jet him teach us, what we snall say.” order— 
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He Appears in a Whirlwind p 


Frame. darkness—Of mind; ignorance. ‘The eyes are 
bewilderingly blinded, when turned in bold controversy 
with God towards the sunny heavens” (v. 18). [UMBRETT.] 
20. What I a mortal say against God’s dealings is not 
worthy of being told Him. In opposition to Job’s wish to 
“speak”? before God (ch, 13. 3, 18-22) If... surely he 
shall be swallowed up—The parallelism more fayours 
UMBREIT, “Durst a@ man speak (before Him, com- 
plaining) that he is (without cause) being destroyed?” 
21. “Cleanseth,” i. e., cleareth the air of clouds. When 
the “bright light’’ of the sun, previously ‘‘not seen” 
through “clouds,” suddenly shines out from behind 
them, owing to ‘the wind clearing them away,” the 
effect is dazzling to the eye; so if God’s majesty, now 
hidden, were suddenly revealed in all its brightness, 
it would spread ‘darkness’? over Job's eyes, anxious as 
he is for it (ef. Note, v.19). [UmBREIT.] It is because “now 
man sees not the bright sunlight” (God’s dazzling Ma- 
jesty), owing to the intervening “ clouds” (ch. 26, 9), that 
they dare to wish to ‘speak’ before God (v, 20). Prelude 
to God’s appearance (ch. 38.1). The words also hold true 
in a sense not intended by Elihu, but perhaps ineluded 
by the Holy Ghost. Job and other sufferers cannot see 
the light of God’s countenance through the clouds of trial: 
but the wind will soon clear them off, and God shall ap- 
pear again: let them but wait patiently, for Hestillshines, 
though for a time they see Him not (see Note 23), 22. 
Rather, golden splendour. MAURER translates gold. It is 
found in northern regions. But God cannot be “found 
out,’ because of His ‘‘ Majesty” (v. 23). Thus ch. 28, cor- 
responds; English Version is simpler. the north—Bright- 
ness is chiefly associated with it (JVote, 23.9). Here, per- 
haps, because the north wind clears the air (Proverbs 
25, 23). Thus this clause answers to the last of v. 21; as the 
second of this v. to the first of v. 21. Inverted parallelism, 
(See Isaiah 14.13; Psalm 48.2). with God—Rather, upon 
God, as a garment (Psalm 104.1, 2), majesty—Splendour. 
23. afflict—Oppressively, so as to ‘‘ pervert judgment” as 
Job implied (Note 8. 3); but see end of Note 21, above, 
The reading “He answereth not,” i. e., gives-no account 
of His dealings, is like a transcriber’s correction, from ch, 
33. 13; Margin, 24. do— Rather, ought, wise—in their 
own conceits. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-1. 1. Jehovah appears unexpectedly in a whirl- 
wind (already gathering ch. 37.1, 2), the symbol of “*judg- 
ment” (Psalm 50, 3,4, &c.), to which Job‘had challenged 
him. He asks him now to get himself ready for the con- 
test. Can he explain the phenomena of God’s natural 
government? How can he, then, hope to understand the 
principles of His moral government? God thus confirms 
Elihu’s sentiment, that submission to, not reasonings on, 
God’s ways is man’s part, This and the disciplinary de- 
sign of trial to the godly is the great lesson of this book. 
He does not solve the difficulty by reference tofuture re- 
tribution: for this was not the immediate question; 
glimpses of that truth were already given in chs. 14. and 
19., the full revelation of it being reserved for Gospel times: 
Yet even now we need to learn the lesson taught by Elihu 
and God in Job, 2.-this—Job, counsel—Impugning my 
Divine wisdom in the providential arrangements of the 
universe. Such ‘words” (including those- of the friends) 
rather obscure, than throw light on my ways. God is about 
to be Job’s Vindicator, but must first bring him toa right 
state of mind for receiving relief, 3. 2 man—Hero, ready 
for battle (1 Corinthians 16, 13), as he had wisbed (ch. 9. 35; 
13, 22; 31.37), The robe, usually worn flowing, was girt up 
by a girdle when men ran, laboured, or fought (1 Peter 
1.13). 4. To understand the cause of things, man should 
have been present at their origin. The finite creature 
eannot fathom the infinite wisdom of the Creator (ch. 23 
12; 15.7, 8). hast (knowest) understanding — (Proverbs 
4.1), 5. measures—Of its proportions. Image from an 
architect’s plans of a building, Line—of measurement 
(Isaiah 28.17). The earth is formed on an all-wise plan, 
6. foundations—Not sockets, as Margin, fastened—Lit., 
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Cod, by His Miglty Works, 


made to sink, as a foundation-stone let down till it settles 
firmly in the clay (ch. 26.7). Gravitation makes and keeps 
the earth asphere. 7. So at the founding of Zerubbabel’s 
temple (Ezra 3. 10-13), So hereatter at the completion of 
the Church, the temple of the Holy Ghost (Zechariah 4.7); 
as at its foundation (Luke 2.13, 14). 7% morning stars— 
Especially beautiful. The creation morn is appropriately 
associated with these, it being the commencement of this 
world’s day. The stars are fig. said to sing God’s praises, 
asin Psalm 19.1; 18.3. They are symbols of the angels, 
bearing the same relation to our earth, as angels do to us, 
Therefore they answer to “sons of God,” or angels, in the 
parallel, See note, 4. 5, 8. doors—llood-gates; these 
when opened caused the flood (Genesis 8.2): or else, the 
shores. womb—of Chaos. The bowels of the earth. Im- 
age from childbirth (v. 8, 9; Ezekiel 32. 2; Micah 4. 10). 
Ocean atits birth was wrapped in clouds as its swaddling 
hands. 10. brake up for—i. ¢c., appointed it. Shores are 
generally broken and abrupt cliffs. The Greek for shore 
means @ broken place. I broke off or measured off for it my 
liméé, i..¢., the limit which J thought fit (ch. 26. 10), 11. 
stayed—Jebrew, a limit shall be sct to, L215. Passing from 
creation to phenomena in the existing inanimate world. 
12. hast thou—As God daily does. commanded the 
morning—'o rise. since thy days—Since thou hast come 
into being. its place—It varies in its place of rising from 
day to day, and yet has its place each day according to 
fixed laws. 13. take hold of the ends, &c.—Spread itself 
over the cart to ts utmost bounds in a moment. wicked— 
Who hate the light, and do their evil works in the dark 
(ch. 24,13). shaken owt of it—The corners (Hebrew, wings 
or skirts) of it,as of a garment, are taken hold of by the 
day spring, so as to shake off the wicked, 14. Explaining 
the first clause of v.18, as'v.15 does the second clause. As 
the plastic clay presents the various figures impressed on 
it by a seal,so the earth, which in the dark was void of 
all form, when illuminated by the day spring, presents a 
variety of forms, hills, valleys, &c. “Turned” (“turns 
itself,” Hebrew) alludes to the rolling cylinder seal, such 
as is found in Babylon, which leaves its impressions on 
the clay, as itis turned about: so the morning light rolling 
on over the earth, they stamd—The forms of beauty, un- 
folded by the dawn, stand forth as a garment, in which 
the earth is clad. 15. their light—by which they work, 
viz., darkness, which is their day (ch. 24, 17), is extinguished 
by daylight. high—Rather, The arm uplifted for murder 
or other crime is broken; it falls down suddenly, power- 
less, throagh their fear of light.. 16. springs—Fountains 
beneath the sea (Psalm 95. 4, 5). 
most recesses, lit., that which is only found by searching, the 
deep caverns of ocean. 17. seem—The second clause 
heightens the thought in the first. Man during life does 
not even “see” the gates of the realm of the dead 
(“death,” ch. 10.21), much less are they ‘ opened” to him, 
But those are “naked before God” (ch. 26.6), 18. Hast 
thou—As God doth (ch. 28, 24), 19-38. The marvels in 
19. “What is the way (to the place wherein) 
light dwelleth?” The origin of light and darkness. In 
Genesis L., “light” is created distinct from, and previous 
to, light-emitting bodies, the luminaries of heaven. 20. 
Dost thou know its place so well as to be able to guide 
(“take” as in Isaiah 36. 17), it to(but UMBREIT, “ reach it 
in’’) its own boundary, 4. ¢., the limit between light and 
darkness (ch. 26.10)? 21. Or without the interrogation, in 
an ironicalsense, (UmMBREIT.] then—When I created light 
and darkness (ch. 15.7), 22. treasures—Store-houses, from 
which God draws forth snow and hail, Snow is vapour 
congealed in the air, before itis collected in drops large 
enough to form hail. Its shape is that of a crystal in end- 
less variety of beantiful figures. Hail is formed by rain 
falling through dry cold air, 23. against the time of 
trouble—The time when I design to chastise men (Exodus 
9.18; Joshua 10, 11; Revelation 16, 21; Isaiah 28,17; Psalm 
38, 12,138; Haggai 2.17). 24.i6... parted—Parts, 50 as to 
diffuse itself over the whole earth, though seeming to 
come from one point. Light travels from the sun to the 





_ earth, ninety millions of miles, in eight minutes. which 


scattereth—Rather, “And by what way the east wind 
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search—Kather, The in- . 


Convineeth Job of Ignorance; Co 


(personified) spreads (scattereth) itself,” &c. The light and 
east wind are associated together, as both come from 
one quarter, and often arise together (Jonah 4.8), 25. 
waters—ain falls, not in a mass on one spot, but in 
countless separate canals in the air marked out for them, 
way for the lightning—(Ch. 28, 26.) 26. Since rain falls 
also on places uninhabited by man, it cannot be that man 
guides its course. Such rain, though man cannot explain 
the reason for it, is not lost. God has some wise designin 
it. 27%. As though the desolate ground thirsted for God’s 
showers. Personification. The beauty imparted to the 
uninhabited desert pleases God, for whom primarily all 
things exist, and He has ulterior designs init. 28. Canany 
visible origin of rain and dew be assigned by man? Dew 
is moisture, which was suspended in the air, but becomes 
condensed on reaching the—in the night—lower tempera- 
ture of objects on the earth, 29. Ch. 37.10. 30. The un- 
frozen waters are hid under the frozen, as with a covering 
of stone. frozen—Lit., is taken: the particles take hold of 
one another so as to cohere, 31. sweet influences—The 
joy diffused by spring, the time when the Pleiades appear, 
The Eastern poets, Hafiz, Sadi, &¢., describe them as 
“brilliant rosettes.” GESENTUS translutes, “bands” or 
“knot,” which answers better the parallelism. But Hng- 
lish Version agrees better with the Hebrew. The seven 
stars are closely “bound” together (Note 9. 9). “Canst 
thou bind or loose the tie?” “ Canst thou loose the bonds 
by which the constellation Orion (represented in the East 
as an impious giant chained to the sky) is held fast,” 
(Note 9.9.) 32. Canst thou bring forth from their places or 
houses (Mazzaloth, Margin, 2 Kings 23.5; to which Mazzu- 
roth here is equivalent) into the sky the signs of the Zodiac 
at their respective seasons—the twelve lodgings in which the 
sun successively stays, or appears,in thesky? Arcturus 
—Ursa Major. his sons—The three stars in his tail. Canst 
thou make them appear in the sky? (ch. 9.9). The great 
and less Bear are called by the Arabs ‘‘ Daughters of the 
Bier,” the quadrangle being the bier, the three others the 
mourners. 33. ordinances—Which regulate the alterna- 
tions of seasons, &c. (Genesis 8.22), dominion—Control- 
ling influence of the heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, &c¢., 
on the earth (on the tides, weather) (Genesis 1.16; Psalm 
136.7-9). 34. Jeremiah 14.22; above ch. 22.11, metaphori- 
cally. 35. Here we are—At thy disposal (Isaiah 6.8). 36. 
inward parts... heart—But [UMBREIT] “dark clouds” 
(“shining phenomena”) [MAURER]—“ meteor,” referring 
to the consultation of these as signs of weather by the 
husbandman (Ecclesiastes 11. 4). Bat Hebrew supports 
English Version. The connection is, ‘Who hath given 
thee the intelligence to comprehend in any degree the 
phenomena just specified?” heart—Not the usual Hebrew 
word, but one from a root to view; perception. 37. Who 
appoints by his wisdom the due measure of the clouds? 
stay—Rather, empty; lit., lay down or incline 60 as to pour 
out. “Bottles of heaven,” rain-filled clouds, 38. grow- 
eth, &c.—Rather, pour itself into a mass by the rain, like 
molten metal; then translate 38, “ Who is it that empties,” 
&e., “when,” &¢.? English Version, however, is tenable: 
“Ts caked into wa mass’? by heat, like molten metal, before 
the rain falls; “ Who is it that can empty the rain vessels, 
and bring down rain at such a time?” (v, 38). 39. From 
this v. to ch. 39. 30, the instinets of animals. Is it thou 
that vivest it the instinct to hunt its prey? (Psalm 104. 21.) 
appetite—Lit., life: which depends on the appetite (ch. 83. 
20). 40. lie in wait—for their prey (Psalm 10. 9). 41. 
Luke 12.24. Transition from the noble lioness to the 
eroaking raven, Though man dislikes it, as of ill-omen, 
God cares for it, as for all His creatures. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ver. 1-80. 1. Even wild beasts, cut off from all care of 
man, are eared for by God at their seasons of greatest need. 
Their instinet comes direct from God, and guides them to 
help themselves in parturition; the very time when the 
herdsman is most anxious for his herds. wild goats— 
Ibex (Psalm 104.16; 1 Samuel 24,2), hinds—Fawns; most 
timid and defenceless animals, yet cared for by God, %. 
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They bring forth with ease and do not need to reckon the 
months of pregnancy, as the shepherd does in the case of 
his flocks. 3. ‘*Bow themselves” in parturition; bend on 
their knees (1 Samuel 4.19). bring forth—Lit., cause their 
young to cleave the womb and break forth. sorrows—Their 
young ones, the cause of their momentary pains. 4. are 
in good liking—In good condition, grow up strong, with 
corn—Rather, in the field, without man’s care. return 
not—Being able to provide for themselves. 5. wild ass 
—Two ditferent Hebrew words are here used for the same 
animal, the ass of the woods and the wild ass. (Note 6.5; ch. 
11. 12; 24.5; Jeremiah 2. 24.) loosed the bands—Given its 
liberty to. Man can rob animals of freedom, but not, as 
God, give freedom, combined with subordination to fixed 
laws. 6. barren—lit., salt, i. e., unfruitful. (So Margin, 
Psalm 107.34.) 7. multitude—Rather, din: he sets it at 
defiance, being far away from it in the freedom of the wil- 
derness. d@river—who urges on the tame ass to work. 
The wild ass is the symbol of uncontrolled freedom in the 
East; even kings have, therefore, added its name to them. 
8. The range—Lit., searching, ‘that which it finds by 
searching is,” &c. 9. unicorn—Pliny, Natural History 8. 
21, mentions such an animal; its figure is found depicted 
in the ruins of Persepolis. The Hebrew reem conveys the 
idea of loftiness and power (cf. Ramah, Indian Ram, Latin 
Roma). The rhinoceros was perhaps the original type of 
the unicorn. The Arab rim is a two-horned animal. 
Sometimes ‘‘ unicorn” or reem is a mere poetical symbol or 
abstraction; but the buffalo is the animal referred to here, 
from the contrast to the tame ox, used in ploughing, &c. (v. 
10,12), erib—(Tsaiah 1.3.) abide—Lit., pass the night. 10. 
his bamd—fastened to the horns, as its chief strength lies 
in the head and shoulders, after thee—Obedient to thee; 
willing to follow, instead of being goaded on before thee. 
1i, thy labour—Rustic work. 12, believe—Trust. seed 
—Produce (1Samuel 8.15), into thy barn—Rather, gather 
(the contents of) thy threshing-floor [MAURER]; the corn 
threshed on it. 13. Rather, ‘‘the wing of the ostrich hen 
—(lit., the erying bird; as the Arab name for it means song ; 
referring to its night cries, ch. 30,29; Micah 1.8) vibrates 
joyously. Is it not like the quill and feathers of the pious 
bird” (the stork)? [UMBREIT.] The vibrating, quivering 
wing, serving for sail and oar at once, is characteristic of 
the ostrich in full course, Its white and black feathers 
in the wing and tail are likethe stork’s. But, unlikethat 
bird, the symbol of parental love in the East, it with 
seeming want of natural (pious) affection deserts its 
young. Both birds are poetically called by descriptive 
instead of their usual appellative names, 14. Yet (un- 
like the stork) she leaveth, &c. Hence called by the 
Arabs the impious bird. However, the fact is, she lays her 
eggs with great care and hatches them, as other birds do; 
but in hot countries the eggs do not need so constant 
incubation; she therefore often leaves them; and some- 
times forgets the place on her return; moreover, the 
outer eggs, intended for food, she feeds her young with; 
these eggs, lying separate in the sand, exposed to the 
sun, gave rise to the idea of her altogether leaving them. 
God describes her as she seems to man; implying, though 
she may seem foolishly to neglect her young, yet really 
she is guided by a sure instinet from God, as much as 
animals of instincts widely different. 16. On a slight 
noise often she forsakes her eggs, and returns not, as if 
she were “hardened towards her young.” her labour— 
in producing eggs, isin vain (yet) she has no disquietude 
(about her young); unlike other birds, who, if one egg 
and another are taken away, will go on laying till their 
full number is made up. 17. wisdom—such as God gives 
to other animals, and to man (ch. 35, 11). The Arab 
proverb is, “foolish as an ostrich.” Yet her very seeming 
want of wisdom is not without wise design of God, though 
man cannot see it; just as in the trials of the godly, which 
seem So unreasonable to Job, there lies hid a wise design. 
18. Notwithstanding her deficiencies, she has distingnish-’ 
ing excellences. lifteth . . . herself—for running; she 
cannot mount in the air, GESENIUS translates, lashes her- 
self up to her course by flapping her wings. The old ver- 
sions favour English Version, and the parallel “scorneth” 
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answers to her proudly “lifting up herself.” 19. The 
allusion to “the horse,” v. 18, suggests the description of 
him. Arab poets delight in praising the horse; yet itis 
not mentioned in the possessions of Job (chs. 1. and 42). It 
seems to have been at the time chiefly used for war, rather 
than “domestic purposes.” thunder—poetically for, “he 
with arched neck inspires fear as thunder does.” Tran3- 
late, ‘* Majesty.”” [UMBREIT.] Rather “the trembling, 
quivering mane,” answering to the “vibrating wing” of 
the ostrich (note 13) [MAURER]. Mane in Greek also is 
from a root meaning fear. English Version is more sub- 
lime. 20. make... afraid—Rather, ‘canst thou (as I 
do) make him spring as the locust”? So in Joel 2. 4 the 
comparison is between locusts and war-horses. The heads 
of the two are so like, that the Italians call the locusts 
cavaletta, “little horse.” mostrils—Snorting furiously. 
21. valley—Where the battle is joined. goeth on—Goeth 
forth (Numbers 1. 3; 21. 23). 23. quiver—for the arrows, 
which they contain, and which are directed “against 
him.” glittering spear—tlil., glittering of the spear, like 
“lightning of thespear” (Habakkuk 3. 11), shield—Rather, 
lance, 24. swalloweth—Fretting with impatience, he 
draws the grownd towards him with his hoof, as if he would 
swallow it. The parallelism shows this to be the sense; 
not as MAURER, “scours over it.” neither believeth— 
For joy. Rather, “he will not stand still, when the note 
of the trumpet” (soundeth). 25. saith—Poetically applied 
to his mettlesome neighing, whereby he shows his love 
of the battle. smeleth—Snuffeth; discerneth (Margin, 
Isaiah 11.3), thuander—Thundering voice, 26. The in- 
stinct by which some birds migrate to warmer climes 
before winter. Rapid jlying peculiarly characterizes the 
whole hawk genus, 27. eagle—It flies highest of all birds: 
thence called the bird of heaven. 28. abideth—Securely 
(Psalm 91.1); it oceupies the same abode mostly for life. 
crag—lit., tooth (Margin, 1 Samuel 14. 5). strong place— 
Citadel, fastness, 29. seeketh—Is on the lookout for, 
behold—the eagle descries its prey at an astonishing dis- 
tance, by sight, rather than smell, 30. Quoted partly by 
Jesus Christ (Matthew 24. 28), The food of young eagles is 
the blood of victims brought by the parent, when they 
are still too feeble to devour flesh. slain—as the vulture 
chiefly feeds on carcasses, it 1s included probably in the 
genus eagle, 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ver. 1-24. Gon’s SECOND ADDRESS. He had paused for 
a reply, but Job was silent. 1. the Lord—Hebrew, JEHO- 
VAH. 2. he that contendeth—As Job: had so often ex- 
pressed a wish to do, Or, rebuketh. Does Job now still 
(after seeing and hearing of God’s majesty and wisdom) 
wish to set God right? answer it—viz., the questions I 
have asked. 3. Lord—JEHOVAH. 4. I am (too) vile (to 
reply). Itis avery different thing to vindicate ourselves 
before God, from what itis before men. Job could do the 
latter, not the former. lay... hand upon... mouth 
—I have no plea to offer (ch. 21.5; Judges 18.19), 5. Once ° 
».. twice—Oflentimes, more than once (ch. 33. 14, ef. with 
29; Psalm 62.11): ‘I havespoken,” viz., against God. not 
answer—Not plead against thee. 6. the Lor€d—JEHOVAH, 
7. (Note 38. 3.) Since Job has not only spoken against 
God, but accused Him of injustice, God challenges him to 
try, could he govern thé world, as God by His power doth, 
and punish the proud and wicked (v. 7-14). 8. Wilt thou 
not only contend with, but set aside my judgment or jus- 
tice in the government of the world. condemmn—Declare 
me unrighteous, in order that thou mayest be accounted 
righteous (innocent; undeservingly afflicted), 9. arm— 
God’s omnipotence (Isaiah 53.1). thunder—God’s voice 
(ch, 37,4). 10. See, hast thou power and majesty like God's, 
to enable thee to judge and govern the world? 11. rage— 
Rather, pour out the redundant floods of, &c. behold—Try, 
canst thou, as God, by a mere glance abase the proud (Isae 
jah 2,12, &c.)? 12. proud—high (Daniel 4. 87). in this 
place—On the spot; suddenly, before they can move from 
their place (note 34. 26; 36.20). 13. (Isaiah 2. 10.) Abase 
and remove them out of the sight of men, bind. ., 
faces—i, e., Shut up their persons. [MAURER.] But it refers 
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God's great Power in Behemoth, 


rather to the custom of binding a cloth over the faces of 
persons about to be executed (ch. 9.24; Esther 7.8). im 
secret—Consign them to darkness, 14, confess—Rather, 
extol; “I also,” whonow censure thee, But since thou 
eanst not do these works, thou must, instead of censuring, 
extol my government. thine own,,. hand... save 
—(Psalm 41,3.) So as to eternal salvation by Jesus Christ 
(Isaiah 59, 16; 63.5), 15-24. God shows that if Job cannot 
bring under control the lower animals (of which he selects 
the two most striking, behemoth on land, leviathan in 
the water), much less is he capable of governing the world, 
15. behemoth—The description in part agrees with the 
hippopotamus, in part with the elephant, but exactly in 
all details with neither, It is rather a poetical personifica- 
lion of the great Pachydermata, or Herbivora (so “‘ he eateth 
grass,” &c.), the idea of the hippopotamus being predomi- 
nant, In v.17, “the tail like a cedar,” hardly applies to 
the latter (so also v. 20, 23, “Jordan,” a river which ele- 
phants alone could reach, but see note 23). On the other 
hand, 21, 22 are characteristic of the amphibious river- 
horse. So leviathan (the twisting animal), ch. 41.1, is a 
generalized term for cetacea, pythons, saurians of the neigh- 
bouring seas and rivers, including the crocodile, which is 
the most prominent, and is often associated with the river- 
horse by old writers. ‘* Behemoth” seems to be the Egyp- 
tian Pehemout, “ water-ox,’’ Hebraized, so called as being 
like an ox, whence the Italian “bombarino.” ‘with tree 
—As I made thyself. Yet how great the difference! The 
manifold wisdom and power of God! he eateth grass— 
Marvellous in an animal living so much in the water; 
also strange, that such a monster should not be carnivor- 
ous, 16. mawvel—Rather, muscles of bis belly; the weakest 
point of the elephant, therefore itis not meant. 17, like 
n cedar—As the tempest bends the cedar, so it can move 
its smooth thick tail. [UmBREIT.] But the cedar implies 
straightness and length, such as do not apply to the river- 
horse’s short tail, but perhaps to an extinct species of 
animal (see note v. 15). stomes—Rather, thighs, wrapped 
—Firmly fwisted together, like a thick rope, 18. strong 
pieces—Rather, tubes of copper. [UMBREIT.] 19. Chief of 
the works of God; so ‘“ ways’ (ch. 26.14; Proverbs 8. 22), 
can make his sword to approach—Rather, has furnished 
him with his sword (harpe), viz., the sickle-like teeth with 
which he cuts down grain, English Version, however, is 
lit. right. 20. The mountain is not his wswal haunt, Bo- 
CHAET says it is sometimes found there(?). beasts... play 
—A graphic trait: though armed with such teeth, he lets 
the beasts play near him unhurt, for his food is grass, 21. 
lieth—He leads an inactive life. shady trees—Rather, 
lotus bushes; as v.22 requires, 22. Translate, lotus bushes; 
23. Rather, “(Though) a river be violent (overflow), he 
trembleth not;” (for though living on land, he can live in 
the water too), he is secure, though a Jordan swell up to 
his mouth. ‘Jordan’ is used for any great river (conso- 
nant with the “ behemoth”’), being a poetical generalization 
(mote 15). The author cannot have been a Hebrew as UM- 
BREIT asserts, or he would not adduce the Jordan, where 
there were no river-horses. He alludes to it as a name 
for any river, but not as one known to him, except by hear- 
tay. 24. Rather, ‘will any take him by open force (lit., 
before his eyes), or pierce his nose with cords?” No; he 
can only be taken by guile, and in a pitfall (ch. 41, 1, 2). 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ver. 1-34, 1. leviathan—Lit., the twisted animal, gath- 
tring itself in folds: asynonym to the Thannin (ch, 8, 8, 
Margin; see Psalm 74.14; type of the Egyptian tyrant; 
Psalm 104. 26; Isaiah.27.1; the Babylon tyrant). A poeti- 
tal generalization tor all cetacean, serpentine, and saurian 
monsters (Note 40. 15, hence all the description applies to 
noone animal); espécially the crocodile; which is natu- 
rally described after the river-horse, as both are found in 
the Nile. tongue . . . lettest down—The crocodile has no 
tongue, or a very small one cleaving to the lower jaw. 
But as in fishing the tongue of the fish draws the baited 
hook to it, God asks, Canst thou in like manner take le- 
yiathan? 2. hook—Rather, a rope of rushes, thorn— 
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and in the Leviathan. 


Rather, a ring or hook. So wild beasts were led about 
when caught (Isaiah 87, 29; Ezekiel 29, 4); fishes also were 
secured thus, and thrown into the water to keep them 
alive, 3. soft words—That thou mayest spare his life, 
No: he is untamable. 4 Can he be tamed for domestie 
use (so ch, 39, 10-12)? 5. a bird—That is tamed. 6. Rather, 
partners (viz., in fishing). make a banquet—The paral- 
lelism rather supports UMBREIT, ‘‘ Do partners (in trade) 
desire to purchase him? (so the Hebrew, Deuteronomy 2, 
6). merchants—Lit., Canaanites, who were great mer- 
chants (Hosea 12.7, Margin). Tis hide is not penetrable, 
as that of fishes. 8. If thou lay, &c., thou wilt have reason 
ever to remember, &c., and thou wilt never try it again, 
8. the hope—O/ taking him. cast down—With fear “at 
the (mere) sight of him,” 17. fierce—Courageous. If a 
man dare attack one of my creatures (Genesis 49.9; Num- 
bers 24. 9), who will dare (as Job had wished) oppose him- 
self (Psalm 2, 2) to me, the Creator? This is the main drift 
of the description of leviathan. 11. prewenmted—Done me 
a favour first: anticipated me with service (Psalm 21, 3). 
None can call me to account (“‘stand before me,” v. 10) as 
unjust, because I have withdrawn favours from him (as in 
Job’s case): for none has laid me under a prior obligation 
by conferring on me something which was not already 
my own. What can man give to Him who possesses 
all, including man himself? Man cannot constrain the 
creature to be his ‘‘servant”’ (v. 4), much less the Creator, 
12. I will not conceal—A resumption of the description 
broken off by the digression, which formed an agreeable 
change. his power— Lit., the way, i. e., true proportion or 
expression of his strength (so Hebrew, Deuteronomy 19. 4). 
comely proportion—Lit,, the comeliness of his structure (his 
apparatus: so “suit of apparel” Judges 17,10), [MAURER.] 
UMBREIT translates, “his armour,” But that follows after. 
13. discover—Rather, uncover the surface of his garment 
(skin, ch, 10, 11): strip off the hard outer coat with which 
the inner skin is covered. with—Rather, within his 
double jaws, lit., bridle: hence that into which the bridle 
is put, the double row of tecth; but “bridle” is used to im- 
ply that none dare put his hand in to insert a bridle where 
in other animals it is placed (v. 4; ch. 39.10), 14. doors 
of... face—His mouth. His teeth are sixty in number, 
larger in proportion than his body, some standing out, 
some serrated, fitting into each other like a comb. [Bo- 
CHART.] 15. Rather, his furrows of shields (as ‘ tubes,” 
“channels,” Note 40, 18), are, &c., i. e., the rows of scales, like 
shields covering him: he has seventeen such rows, shut 
up—lirmly closed together. A musket ball cannot pene- 
trate him, save in the eye, throat and belly. 18. Trans- 
late, ‘‘ his sneezing causeth a light to shine.” Amphibi- 
ous animals, emerging after having long held their breath 
under water, respire by violently expelling the breath 

like one sneezing: in the effort the eyes which are usually 
directed towards the sun, seem to flash fire; or it is the 
expelled breath that, in thesun, seems toemitlight, eye= 
lids of morning—The Egyptian hieroglyphics paint the 
eyes of the crocodile as the symbol for morning, because the 
eyes appear the first thing, before the whole body emerges 
from the deep. [Hor. Hiexoe., 1.65. BocuaArr.] 19. 
burning lamps—Torches, viz., in respiring (v. 18), seem to 
go out, 20. seething—Boiling: Uit., blown under, under 
which a fire isblown. 21. kindleth coals—Poetical im- 
agery (Psalm 18, 8), 22. remaineth—Abideth perma- 
nently. His chief strength isin the neck, sorrow—Anx- 
iety or dismay personified. is turned into joy—Rather, 
danceth, exulteth ; wherever he goes, he spreads terror “* be- 
fore him.” 23. flakes—Rather, dewlaps. That which 
falls down (Margin). They are “ joined” fast and firm, 
together, not hanging loose, asin the ox. are firm—UM- 
BREIT and MAuRER, “Are spread.” In themselves— 
Rather, upon him. 24. heart—BocuAnrt, “in large beasts 

which are less acute in feeling, there is great firmness of 

the heart, and slower motion.” [BocHART.] The nether 

millstone, on which the upper turns, is especially hard, 

25. he—The crocodile: a type of the awe which the Cre- 

ator inspires when He rises in wrath. breakings—viz., 

of the mind, i.e., terror. purify themselves—Rather, 

they wander from the way, i.e., flee away bewildered, 
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Job's Penitent Reply to God. 


-[MAvUReER and UMBREIT.] 26. cannot hold—On his hard 


skin. habergeon—Coat of mail: avail must be taken by 
zeugmu out of ‘hold,’ as the verb in the second clause; 
“hold” cannot apply tothe “coat of mail.” 27. iron... 
brass--viz., weapons, 28. arrow—Lit., son of the bow; 
Oriental imagery (Lamentations 3,13; Margin), stubble 
-~Arrows produce no more effect than it would to throw 
xtubble athim. 29. darts—Rather, clubs; darts have been 
already mentioned, 30. stones—Rather, potsherds, i.e., 
the sharpand pointed scales on the belly, like broken 
pieces of pottery, sharp-pointed things—Rather, a 
threshing instrument, but not on the fruits of the earth, but 
“on the mire,’ irony. When he lies on the mire, he 
leaves the marks of his seales soimprinted on it, that one 
mighv fancy a threshing instrument with its sharp teeth 
had been drawn over it (Isaiah 28, 27), 31. Whenever he 


“moves. sea—The Nile (Isaiah 19.5; Nahum 3. 8), pot of 


ointment—The vessel in which itis mixed. Appropriate 
to the crocodile, which emits a musky smell, 32. path— 
The foam on his track. Ihoary—As hair of the aged. 33. 
who—Being one who, &c. 34. beholdeth—As their su- 
perior. children of pride—The proud and fierce beasts, 
So ch, 28. 8; Hebrew, sons of pride. To humble the pride 
of man, and to teach implicit submission, is the aim of 
Jehovah’s speech and of the book: therefore with this as 


to leviathan, the type of God in His lordship over crea- 


tion, he closes, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ver. 14. JoB’s PENITENT REPLY. 2. In the first clause 
he owns God to be omnipotent over nature, as contrasted 
with his own feebleness, which God had proved (ch. 40. 
15; 41. 34); in the second, that God is supremely just 
(which, in order to be governor of the world, He must 
needs be) in all His dealings, as contrasted with his own 
vileness (v. 6), and incompetence to deal with the wicked 
asa just judge (ch, 40, 8-14). thought—Purpose, as in ch, 
17.11; but it is usually applied to evil devices (ch. 21. 27; 
Psalm 10. 2): the ambiguous word is designedly chosen to 
express, that, whilst to Job’s finite view, God’s plans 
seem bad, to the All-wise One they continue unhindered 
in their development, and will at last be seen to be as 
good as they are infinitely wise. No evil ran emanate 
from the Parent of good (James 1. 13,17); but it is His pre- 
rogative to overrule evil to good. 3. Ilamthe man! Job 
in God’s own words (ch. 38, 2)expresses his deep and hum- 
ble penitence. God’s word concerning our guilt should 
‘be engraven on our hearts and form the groundwork of 
our confession. Most men in confessing sin palliate 
rather than confess. Jobin omitting “by words’’(ch. 88, 
2), goes even further than God’s accusation. Not merely 
my words, but my whole thoughts and ways were “ with- 
out knowledge.” too wondes ful—I rashly denied that 
thou hast any fixed plan in governing human affairs, 
merely because thy plan was ‘‘too wonderful” for ny 
comprehension, 4. When I said, “ Hear,” &c., Job’s de- 
mand (ch, 13. 22) convicted him of being “ without know- 
ledge.’”’ God alone could speak thus to Job, not Job to God: 
therefore he quotes again God’s words as the groundwork 
of retracting his own foolish words, 5. hearing of ear— 
{Psalm 18, 44, Margin). Hearing and seeing are often in 
antithesis (ch, 29,11; Psalm 18,8), seeth—not God’s face 
(Exodus 33. 20), but his presence in the veil of a dark cloud 
(ch, 38.1), Job implies also that, besides this literal see- 
ing, he now saw spiritually what he had indistinctly taken 
on hearsay before God’s infinite wisdom. He “now” 
proves this; he had seen in a literal sense before, at the 
beginning of God’s speech, but he had not seen spirit- 
ually till ‘now’ at its close, 6. myself—Rather, “I ab- 
hor,” and retract the rash speeches I made against thee, v. 
8, 4 (UMBREIT]. 

7-17. EpiLoGus, in prose, 7%. to Eliphaz—Because he 
was the foremost of the three friends; their speeches 
were but the echo of his. right—Lit., well-grounded, sure 
and true. Their spirit towards Job was unkindly, and to 
justify themselves in their unkindliness they used false 
arguments (ch, 13, 7) (viz., that calamities always prove 
peculiar guilt); therefore, though it was “for God” they 
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spake thus falsely, God “‘reproves” them, as Job said He 
would (ch, 13,10). like Job—Job had spoken rightly in re- 
lation to them and their argument, denying their theory, 
and the fact which they alleged, that he was peculiarly 
guilty and a hypocrite; but wrongly in relation to God, 
when he fell into the opposite extreme of almost denying 
all guilt. This extreme he has now repented of, and 
therefore God speaks of him as now altogether “right.” 
8. seven—See Introduction.) The number offered by the 
Gentile prophet (Numbers 23. 1). Job plainly lived before 
the legal priesthood, &c. The patriarchs acted as priests 
for their families; and sometimes as praying mediators 
(Genesis 20. 17), thus foreshadowing the true Mediator a 
Timothy 2. 5), but sacrifice accompanies, and is the 
groundwork on which the mediation rests. him— 
Rather, “His person (face) only’’ (note 22. 30). The “ per- 
son” must be first accepted, before God can accept his 
offering and work (Genesis 4. 4); that can be only through 
Jesus Christ, folly—Impiety (ch. 1. 22; 2.10), 9. The for- 
giving spirit of Job foreshadows the love of Jesus Christ 
and of Christians to enemies (Matthew 5, 44; Luke 23, 34; 
Acts 7. 60; 16, 24, 28, 30,31). 10. turmed . . . captivity— 
Proverbial for restored, or amply indemnified him for all he 
had lost (Ezekiel 16. 53; Psalm 14.7; Hosea 6, 11). Thus the 
future vindication of man, body and soul, against Satan 
(ch, 1. 9-12), at the resurrection (ch. 19, 25-27), has its earnest 
and adumbration in the temporal vindication of Job at 
Jast by Jehovah in person. thrice—So to the afflicted 
literal and spiritual Jersualem (Isaiah 40.2; 60. 7; 61.7; 
Zechariah 9, 12). As in Job’s case, so in that of Jesus 
Christ, the glorious recompense follows the “intercession” 
for enemies (Isaiah 53, 12), 11. It was Job’s complaintin his 
misery that his “brethren,” «c., were “estranged” from 
him (ch. 19. 13); these now return with the return of his 
prosperity (Proverbs 14. 20;-19, 6, 7); the true friend loveth 
at all times (Proverbs 17.17; 18.24). ‘‘Swallow friends leave 
in the winter and return with the spring.” [HENRY.] eat 


bread—in token of friendship (Psalm 41. 9), piece of money _ 


—Presents are usualin visiting a man of rank in the East, 
especially after a calamity (2 Chronicles 32, 23). Hebrew, 
Kesita, MAGEE translates, a lamb (the medium of ex- 
change then before money was used), as it is in Margin of 
Genesis 33, 19; Joshua 24,52. But it is from the Arabie 
Kasat, ‘weighed out” [UMBREIT], not coined; so Genesis 
42, 35; 33.19; cf. with Genesis 23. 15, makes it likely it was 
equal to four shekels; Hebrew kashat, “‘ pure,” viz., metal, 
The term, instead of the usual “shekel,” &c., is a mark 
of antiquity. ring—whether for the nose or ear (Genesis 
35. 4; Isaiah 3.21). Much of the gold in the East, in the 
absence of banks, is in the shape of ornaments. 312. 
Probably by degrees, not allat once. 13. The same num- 
ber as before; perhaps by a second wife; in ch. 19. 17 his 
wife is last mentioned. 14. Names significant of his 
restored prosperity (Genesis 4, 25; 5. 26). Jemima, day- 
light, after his “night” of calamity; but MAURER, “a 
déve.” Kezia, cassia, an aromatic her») (Psalm 45, 8), 
instead of his offensive breath and ulcers. Keren-hap- 
puch, “horn of stibiwm,” a paint with which females dyed 
their eyelids; in contrast to his “horn defiled in the 
dust” (ch, 16, 15), The names also imply the beauty of his 
daughters, 15, inheritance among. . . brethren—An 
unusual favour in the East to daughters, who, in the 
Jewish law, only inherited, if there were no sons (Num- 
bers 27.8), a proof of wealth and unanimity, 16, LXX, 
make Job live 170 years after his calamity, and 240 tn all, 
This would make him seventy at the time of his calamity, 
which added to 140 in Hebrew text makes up 210; a little 
more than the age (205) of Terah, father of Abraham, per- 
haps his contemporary. Man’s length of life graduully 
shortened, till it reached threescore and ten in Moses’ 
time (Psalm 90. 10), 16. sons’ sons—A proof of Divine fa- 
vour (Genesis 50, 23; Psalm 128.6; Proverbs 17. 6). 17. full 
of days—Lully sated and contented with all the happiness 
that life could give him; realizingwhat Eliphaz had painted 
as the lot of the godly (ch. 5, 26; Psalm 91. 16; Genesis 25, 
8; 35. 29). LXX. adds, “Itis written, that he will rise again 
with those whom the Lord will raise up.” Cf. Matthew 
27. 52, 53, from which it perhaps was derived spuriously, 
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PSALMS. Iniroductioh. 
‘ THE 
ee BOOK OF: PSALMS: 
i . INTRODUCTION. 


THE Hebrew title of this book is [Tehilim] praises or hymns, for a leading feature in its contents is praise, though the 
word occurs in the title of only one Psalm (145), The Greek title (in the Septuagint, a translation made 200 years 
before Christ) is psalmoi, whence our word Psalms. This corresponds to the Hebrew word mizmoi by which sixty-five 
Psalms are designated in their inscriptions, and which the Syriac, a language like the Hebrew, uses for the whole 
‘book. It means, as does also the Greek name, an ode, or song, whose singing is accompanied by an instrument, par- 
‘ticularly the harp (cf. 1 Chronicles 16, 4-8; 2 Chronicles 5, 12, 13). To some Psalms, the Hebrew word (shir) a song, is 
prefixed. Paul seems to allude to all these terms in Ephesians 5, 19, “singing ... in psalms, hymns, and spiritual 
“songs.” 

' T1rTLES.—To more than a hundred Psalms are prefixed inscriptions, which give one or more (and in one case, 60th, 
ull) of these particulars: the direction to the musician, the name of the author or the instrument, the style of the 
music or of the poetry, the subject or occasion, The authority of these inscriptions has been disputed by some 
writers. They say that the earliest translators, as the Greek and Syriac, evince a disregard for their authority, by 
variations from a proper translation of some, altering others, and, in several instances, supplying titles to Psalms 
which, in Hebrew, had none. It is also alleged, that the subject of a Psalm, as given in the title, is often inconsistent 
with its contents. But those translators have also varied from a right translation of many passages in the Bible, 
which all agree to be of good authority; and the alleged inconsistency may be shown, on more accurate investigation, 
‘not to exist. The admitted antiquity of these inscriptions, on the other hand, and even their obscurity, raise a pre- 
- sumption in their favour, while such prefaces to a composition accord with the usages of that age and part of the 
-world, cf. Isaiah 38. 9. 
_ “The Chief Musician” was the superintendent of the music, ef. 1 Chronicles 15.21, Marg. To prefixed to this, means, 
pertaining to in his official character. This inscription is found in 53 Psalms, and is attached to Habakkuk’s prayer, 
“Habakicuk 3. The same Hebrew preposition is prefixed to the name of the author, and translated of,as “a Psalm 
of David,” ‘of Asaph,” except that to “the sons of Korah,” it is translated for, which is evidently wrong, as the 
usual direction, “to the chief musician,” is given, and no other authorship intimated. On the apparent exception to 
this last remark, see below, and Psalm 83., title. The explanations of other particulars in the titles will be given as 
‘they occur. 

AuTHORS.—This book is usually called “‘The Psalms of David,” he being the only author mentioned in the New 
Testament, Luke 20. 42, and his name appearing in more titles than that of any other writer. Besides about one-half 
of the Psalms in which it thus appears, the 2d and 95th are ascribed to him, Acts 4, 25,and Hebrews 4.7. He was 
probably the author of many others which appear without a name. He used great efforts to beautify the worship of 
the sanctuary. Among the 288 Levites he appointed for singing and performing instrumental music, we find men- 
tioned the “sons of Korahk,’” 1 Chronicles 9, 19; including Heman, 1 Chronicles 6. 33-388; and also Asaph, 39-44; and 
Ethan, 15-19, God was doubtless pleased to endow these men with the inspiration of His Spirit, so that they used 
those poetic talents which their connection with the kindred art of music had led them tocultivate, in the produc- 
tion of compositions like thoseof their king and patron. To Asaph are ascribed twelve Psalms; tothe sonsof Korah, 
eleven, including the 88th, which is also ascribed to Heman, that being the only instance in which the name of the 
“son” (or descendant) is mentioned; and to Ethan, one, Solomon’s name appears before the 72d and 127th; and that 
of Moses before the 90th. Special questions respecting authorship will be explained as they arise. 

CoNYENTS.—As the book contains 150 independent compositions, it is not susceptible of any logical analysis. The 
Jews having divided it into five books, corresponding to the Five Books of Moses (Ist, 1-42; 2d, 43-72; 3d, 73-89; 4th, 
90-106; 5th, 107-150), many attempts have been made to discover, in this division, some critical or practical value, but 
in vain. Sundry efforts have been made to classify the Psalms by subject. That of ‘* Angus’ Bible Hand-Book” is 
perhaps the most useful, and is appended. 

Still the Psalms havea form and character peculiar to themselves; and with individual diversities of style and 
subject, they all assimilate to that form, and together constitute a consistent system of moral truth. They are all 
poetical, and of that peculiar parallelism (Introduction to Poetical Books) which distinguished Hebrew poetry. They 
are all lyrical, or songs adapted to musical instruments, and all religious lyrics, or such as were designed to be used 
in the sanctuary worship. 

The distinguishing feature of the Psalms is their devotional character. Whether their matter be didactic, histori- 
cal, prophetical, or practical, it is made the ground or subject of prayer, or praise, or both, The doctrines of theology 
and precepts of pure morality are here inculeated. God’s nature, attributes, perfections, and works of creation, 
providence, and grace, are unfolded, In the sublimest conceptions of the most exalted verse, His glorious supremacy 
over the principalities of heaven, earth, and hell, and His holy, wise,and powerful control of all material and imma- 
terial agencies, are celebrated, The great covenant of grace resting on the fundamental promise of a Redeemer, both 
alike the provisions of God’s exhaustless mercy, is set forth in respect of the doctrines of regeneration by the Spirit, 
forgiveness of sins, repentance toward God, and faith toward Jesus Christ, while its glorious results, involving the 
salvation of men “from the ends of the earth,’ are proclaimed in believing, prophetic prayer and thankful praise, 
The personal history of the authors, and especially David’s in its spiritual aspects, is that of God’s people generally. 

_ Christian biography is edifying only as it is truth illustrated in experience, such as God’s Word and Spirit produce, 
It may be factitious in origin and of doubtful authenticity. But here the experience of the truly pious is detailed, 
under Divine influence, and “in words which the Holy Ghost” taught. The whole inner life of the pious man is laid 
open, and Christians of all ages have here the temptations, conflicts, perplexities, doubts, fears, penitent moanings, 


and overwhelming griefs on the one hand, and thé joy and hope of pardoning mercy, the victory over “4 > eoee - 





The Happiness of the Godly, PSALM I and the Unhappiness of the Ungodly. 


of false-hearted flatterers, and deliverance from the power of Satan on the other, with which to compare their own 
spiritual exercises. Here, too, are the fruits of that sovereign mercy, so often sought in earnest prayer, and when 
found, so often sung in rapturous joy, exhibited by patience in adversity, moderation in prosperity, zeal for God's 
glory, love for man, justice to the oppressed, holy contempt for the proud, magnanimity towards enemies, faithful- 
ness towards friends, delight in the prosperity of Zion, and believing prayer for her enlargement and perpetuity. 

The historical summaries of the Psalms are richly instructive. God’s choice of the patriarchs, the sufferings of the 
Israelites in Egypt, their exodus, temptations of God, rebellions and calamities in the wilderness, settlement in 
Canaan, backslidings and reformations, furnish illustrations of God’s providential government of His people, indi- 
vidually and collectively, tending to exalt His adorable grace and abase human pride. But the promises and proph- 
cies connected with these summaries, and elsewhere presented in the Psalms, have a far wider reach, exhibiting 
the relations of the book to the great theme of promise and prophecy: 

THE MESSIAH AND HIS Kin@pom.—David was God’s chosen servant to rule His people, as the head at once of the 
State and the Church, the lineal ancestor, “‘according to the flesh,” of His adorable Son, and His type, in His official 
relations, both in suffering and in triumph. Generally, David’s trials by the ungodly depicted the trials of Christ, and 
his final success the success of Christ’s kingdom. Typically, he uses language describing his feelings, which only 
finds its full meaning in the feelings of Christ. As such itis quoted and applied in the New Testament. And farther, 
in view of the great promise (2Samuel 7.) to him and his seed, to which such frequent reference is made in the Psalms, 
David was inspired to know, that though his earthly kingdom should perish, his spiritual would ever endure, in the 
power, beneficence, and glory of Christ’s, In repeating and amplifying that promise, he speaks not only as a type, but 
“being a prophet, and knowing that God had sworn with an oath to him, that of the fruit of his loins, according to 
the flesh, he would raise up Christ to sit on his throne,” he “‘ foretold the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow. His incarnation, humiliating sorrows, persecution, and cruel death are disclosed in the plaintive cries of a 
despairing sufferer; and His resurrection and ascension, His eternal priesthood, His royal dignity, His prophetical 
office, the purchase and bestowal of the gifts of the Spirit, the conversion of the nations, the establishment, increase, 
and perpetuity of the Church, the end of time, and the blessedness of the righteous who acknowledge, and the ruin 
of the wicked who reject, this King in Zion, are predicted in the language of assured confidence and joy.’’ While 
these great themes have supplied the people of God with a popular theology and a guide in religious experience and 
Christian morality, clothed in the language of devotion, they have provided an inspired liturgy in which the pious, 
of all creeds and sects, have, for nearly three thousand years, poured out their prayers and praises, The pious Jew, 
before the coming of Christ, mourned over the adversity, or celebrated the future glories, of Zion, in the words of her 
ancient king. Our Saviour, with his disciples, sung one of these hymns on the night on which he was betrayed: he 
took from one the words in which he uttered the dreadful sorrows of his soul, and died with those of another on his 
lips. Paul and Silas in the dungeon, primitive Christians in their covert places of worship, or the costly churches of 
a later day, and the scattered and feeble Christian flocks in the prevalence of darkness and error through the Middle 
Ages, fed their faith and warmed their love with these consoling songs. Now, throughout the Christian world, 
in untold forms of version, paraphrase, and imitation, by Papists and Protestants, Prelatists and Presbyterians—In- 
dependents, Baptists, Methodists—men of all lands and all creeds, in public and private worship, God is still adored 
in the sentiments expressed in these venerable Psalms. From the tone of sorrow and suffering which pervade their 
earlier portions we are gradually borne on amid alternate conflicts and triumphs, mournful complaints and awaken- 
ing confidence; as we approach the close the tones of sorrow grow feebler, and those of praise wax louder and stronger 
—till, in the exulting strains of the last Psalm, the chorus of earth mingles with the hallelujahs of the multitude, 
which no man can number, in the sanctuary above. 

Angus’ or Bickersteth’s arrangement may be profitably used as a guide for finding a Psalm ona special topic, Itis 
a little modified, as follows: 

1. Didactic.—Good and bad men, Psalm 1, 5, 7, 9-12, 14, 15, 17, 24, 25, 32, 34, 36, 37, 50, 52, 53, 58, 73, 75, 84, 91, 92, 94, 112, 121, 
125, 127, 128, 133; God’s Law, Psalm 19, 119; Human life vain, Psalin 38, 49, 90; Duty of Rulers, Psalm 82, 101.—2, Praise, 
(L) For God's goodness generally to Israel, Psalm 46, 48, 65, 66, 68, 76, 81, 85, 98, 105, 124, 126, 129, 135, 136, 149; (2) To Good 
Men, Psalm 23, 34, 36, 91, 100, 103, 107, 117, 121, 145, 146; (8) Mercies to Individuals, Psalm 9, 18, 22, 30, 40, 75, 103, 108, 116, 118, 
138, 144; (4) For His attributes generally, Psalm 8, 19, 24, 29, 33, 47, 50, 65, 66, 76, 77, 93, 95-97, 99, 104, 111, 113-115, 134, 189, 147, 
148, 150.—3. Devotional—expressive of (1) Penitence, Psalm 6, 25, 32, 38, 51, 102, 130, 143; (2) Trust in trouble, Psalm 8, 16, 
27, 31, 54, 56, 57, 61, 62, 71, 86; (8) Sorrow with Hope, Psalm 13, 22, 69, 77, 88; (4) Of Deep Distress, Psalin 4, 5, 11, 28, 41, 55, 59, 
64,70, 109, 120, 140, 141, 143; (5) Feelings when deprived of Religious Privileges, Psalm 42, 43, 63, 84; (6) Desire for Help, 
Psalm 7, 17, 26, 35, 44, 60, 74, 79, 80, 83, 89, 94, 102, 129, 137; (7) Intercession, Psalm 20, 67, 122, 132, 144.4. Historical, Psalm 78, 
105, 106.—5. Prophetical, Psalm 2, 16, 22, 40, 45, 68, 69, 72, 97, 110, 118. 

Note.—The compiler of the following notes has omitted all references to authors, as needlessly encumbering the com- 
mentary. He has had before him the works of Calvin, Scott, Poole, Ainsworth, Cobbin, Geice, Vatablus, Tholuck, 
J.H, Michaelis, Rosenmuller, and Alexander, To the two last named he has been purticularly indebted for the parallel 
passages. He has made a free use of the views advanced by these authors, and claims no credit for any thing in the 
work except the conciseness united with fullness of exposition. Whoever atwempts it will find it far easier to write 
along commentary than a brief one, 





PSALM I ject. The use of the plural may denote fulness and va- 
a, riety (2 Chronicles 9.7). coumsel,,, way., .seat—With 
Ver, 1-6. The character and condition, and the present their corresponding verbs, mark gradations of evil, as 
and future destiny, of the pious and the wicked are de- acting on the principles, cultivating the society, and per- 
scribed and contrasted, teaching that true piety is the manently conforming to the conduct of the wicked, who 
source of ultimate happiness, and sin of misery. Asthis are described by three terms, of which the last is indica- 
is a summary of the teachings of the whole book, this tive of the boldest impiety (cf. Psalm 26. 4,5; Jeremiah 
Psalm, whether designedly so placed or not, forms a suit- 15.17), 2. law—all of God’s word then written, especially 
able preface. the books of Moses (cf. Psalm 119. 1, 55, 97, &¢.). 3. like a 
1, Blessed—lil., oh, the happiness—an exclamation of tree—(Jeremiah 17.7, 8.) planted—setiled, fast. by—or 
strong emotion, as if resulting from reflecting on the sub- over. “the rivers—canals for irrigation. shall prosper— 
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PSALMS II—Iy. The Security of God's Protection. 


‘ The Kingdom of Civrist 
Uit., make prosper, brings to perfection. The basis of this 

' condition and character is given (Psalm 32.1), 4.notso— 
either as to conduct or happiness, like the chatfwhich 
bi Eastern modes of winnowing against the wind, was ut- 
terly blown away. 6. stand in the judgment—be ac- 
quitted, They shall be driven from among the good (Mat- 
thew 25.45, 46). 6. knoweth the way—attends to and 
provides for them (Psalm 101.6; Proverbs 12.10; Hosea 13, 
5). way of the wicked—all their plans will end in disap- 
-pointment and ruin (Psalm 37, 13; 146, 8; Proverbs 4, 19). 


4 PSALM II, 


_ Ver. 1-12. The number and authorship of this Psalm 
are stated (Acts 4. 25; 13.33), Though the warlike events 
of David’s reign may have suggested its imagery, the 
scenes depicted, and the subjects presented can only find 
a fulfilment in the history and character of Jesus Christ, 
to which, as above cited and Hebrews 1.5; 5.5, the New 
Testament writers most distinctly testify. In a most an- 
imated and highly poetical style, the writer, in “four 
stanzas of three verses each,” sets forth the inveterate 
and furious, though futile, hostility of men to God and 
Tiis anointed, God's determination to carry out His pur- 
pose, that purpose as stated more fully by His Son, the 
establishment of the Mediatorial kingdom, and the im- 
minent danger of all who resist, and the blessing of all 
who welcome this mighty and triumphant king. 

1. Why do the heathen, &c.—Beholding, in prophetic 
vision, the peoples and nations, as if ina tumultuous as- 
sembly, raging with a fury like the raging of the sea, 
designing to resist God’s government, the writer breaks 
forth into an exclamation in which are mingled surprise 
at their folly, and indignation at their rebellion. heathen 
—nations generally, not as opposed to Jews. people—or, 
tit., peoples, or races.of men, 2. The kings and rulers lead 
on their subjects, set themselwes—take a stand, take 
counsel —lit., sit together, denoting their deliberation. 
Anointed— Hebrew, Messiah; Greek, Christ (John 1, 41). 
Anointing, as an emblem of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 
was conferred on prophets, Isaiah 61.1; priests, Exodus 
80. 30; and kings, 1 Samuel 10, 1; 16. 13; 1 Kings 1.39. Hence 
this title well suited Him who holds all these offices, and 
was generally used by the Jews before His coming, to de- 
note Him (Daniel 9, 26). While the prophet has in view 
men’s opposition generally, he here depicts it in its cul- 
minating aspect as scen in the events of Christ’s great trial. 
Pilate and Herod, and the rulers of the Jews (Matthew 27, 
1; Luke 23. 1-2), with the furious mob, are vividly por- 
trayed. 3. The rebellious purposes of men are more dis- 
finctly announced by this representation of their avowal 
‘in words, as well as actions. bands and cords—denote 
the restraints of government. 4. By a figure whose bold- 
ness is only allowable to an inspired writer, God’s con- 
duct and language in view of this opposition are now re- 
lated. He that sitteth in the heavens—enthroned in 
quiet dignities (cf. Psalm 29, 10; Isaiah 40, 22), shall laugh 
—in supreme contempt; their vain rage excites His de- 
rision. He is still the Lord, lit., Sovereign, though they 
rebel. 5. Then shall he speak—His righteous indigna- 
tion as well as contempt is roused. For God to speak is 
for Him to act, for what He resolves He will do (Genesis 
1.3; Psalm 33.9). vex them —agitate or terrify them (Psalm 
83.15). 6. The purpose here declared, in its execution, 
involves their overthrow. yet—lit., and,in an adversa- 
tivesense. I have set—anointed, or firmly placed, with 
allusion in the Hebrew to “casting, an image ina mould.” 
The sense is not materially varied in either case. my 
king—appointed by me and for me (Numbers 27.18), on 
my holy hill of Zion—Zion, selected by David as the 
abode of the ark, and the seat of God’s visible residence, 
as (1 Kings 8. 1) also of David, the head of the Church and 
nation, and type of Christ, was called holy, and the Church 
itself came to be thus named (Psalm 9. 11; 51, 18; 99. 2; 
Isaiah 8.18; 18.7, &c.). 7% The king thus constituted de- 
clares the fundamental law of His kingdom, in the avowal 
of His Sonship, a relation involving His universal do- 
minion. this day have I begotten thee—as 2 Samuel 7. 
14, “he shall be my son,” is asolemn recognition of this 


relation. The interpretation of this passage to describe 
the inauguration of Christ as Mediatorial King, by no ~ 
means impugns the Eternal Sonship of His Divine nature, 
In Acts 13, 33, Paul’s quotation does not imply an applica- 
tion of this passage to the resurrection; for raised up in »v, 
82 is used in the sense of Acts 2. 30; 3, 22, &c., to denote 
bringing him into being as a man; and not that of resur- 
rection, which it has only when, as in v. $4, allusion is 
made to His death (Romans 1. 4), which says He was de- 
clared as to His Divine nature to be the Son of God, by 
the resurrection, only teaches that that event manifested 
a truth already existing. A similar recognition of His 
Sonship is introduced Hebrews 5.5, by these ends, and by 
others in Matthew 8.17; 17.5. 8. The hopes of the rebels 
are thus overthrown, and not only so, the kingdom they 
opposed is destined to be coextensive with the earth. 
heathen—or, nations (v. 1), and the uttermost parts of 
the earth—Psalm 22. 27, denote universality. 9. His ene- 
mies shall be subject to His terrible power (Job 4,9; 2 
Thessalonians 2. 8),as His people to His grace (Psalm 110, 
2,8). rod of itron—denotes severity (Revelation 2,27), a 
potter’s vessel—when shivered cannot be mended, which 
will describe utter destruction, 10-12. kings... judges 
—for rulers generally (Psalm 148. 11), who have been lead- 
ers in rebellion should be examples of penitent submis- 
sion, and with fear for His terrible judgments, mingled 
with trust in His mercy, acknowledge—kiss—the author- 
ity of the Son. perish from the way—i. ¢., is suddenly 
and hopelessly. kindled but a little—or, in a little time, 
put their trust in him—or take refuge in Hii (Psalm 5, 
11). Men still cherish opposition to Christ in their hearts, 
and evince it in their lives. Their. ruin, without such 
trust, is inevitable (Hebrews 10. 29), while their happiness 
in His favour is equally sure. 


PSALM III. 


Ver. 1-8. For the historical occasion mentioned, cf. 2 
Samuel chaps. 15,-17, David,in the midst of great dis- 
tress, with filial confidence, implores God’s aid, and, an- 
ticipating relief, offers praise, 

1. Lord . , . increased—The extent of the rebellion (2 
Samuel 15.18) surprises and grieves him, 2, say of my 
soul—i, e., of me (cf. Psalm 25.3). This use of soul is com- 
mon; perhaps it arose from regarding the soul as man’s 
chief part. no help... in God—rejected by Him, This 
is the bitterest reproach for a pious man, and denotes a 
spirit of malignanttriumph, Selah—This word is of very 
obseure meaning, It probably denotes rest or pause, both 
as to the music and singing, intimating something em- 
phatic in the sentiment (cf, Psalm 9. 16). 3, But—tit.,and 
(Psalm 2.6). He repels the reproach by avowing his con- 
tinued trust, shield—a favourite and often-used figure 
for protection. my glory—its source, lifter up of mine 
head—one who raises me from despondency. 4. cried 
... heard—Such has been my experience. The last verb 
denotesa gracious hearing oranswering. out of (or, from) 
his holy hill—Zion (Psalm 2.6), His visible earthly resi- 
dence. 5. the Lord sustained me—tit., will susiain me, as 
if his language or thought when he laid down, and the 
reason of his composure, 6, ten thousands of people— 
or, myriads, any very great number (cf. 2 Samuel 16. 18), 
7. Avise, O Lord—God is figuratively represented as 

,asleep to denote His apparent indifference (Psalm 7, 6), 
The use of cheek-bone and teeth represents his enemies as 
fierce, like wild beasts ready to devour (Psalm 27, 2), and 
smiting their cheek-bone (1 Kings 22, 24) denotes violence 
and insult, thou hast broken—God took his part, ut- 
terly depriving the enemy of power to injure, 8. An ase 
cription of praise to a delivering God, whose favour isan 
efficient benefit. 


PSALM IV. 


Ver.1-8. On Weginoth, i. e., stringed instruments, as the 
kind of musical accompaniment. On other parts of title, ef, 
Introduction. The historical occasion was probably the 
same as that of the foregoing. The writer, praying for 
further relief, admonishes his enemies of the vanity of 
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Prayer in Sickness, PSALMS 
attacking God’s servant, exhorts them to repentance, and 
avows his confidence and peace in God’s favour, 

1. Hear—as Ps. 8. 4. God my righteousness—or, My 
righteous God, as my holy hill (Psalm 2. 6), who will act 
toward me on righteous principles. thou hast enlarged 
—expresses relief afforded in opposition to distress, which 
is expressed by a word denoting straits or pressure, Past 
favour is a ground of hope for future. 2. soms of men— 
Men of note or prominence (cf, 2 Chronicles 21.9), turn 
my glory—or, royal dignity. to shame—or reproach, 
vanity—a foolish and bopeless enterprise (Psalm °2. 1). 
leasing—a lie. 3. godly—an object as well as subject of 
Divine favour (cf. Psalm 105, 14,15), 4. stand in awe— 
(Ephesians 4. 26), from Septuagint—be angry. Both clauses 
are qualified by not, 5. Not only repent, but manifest 
penitence by sacrifices of righteousness or righteous sac- 
rifices, &e. 6, 7 contrast true with vain confidence, 
light of countenance—figure for favour (Numbers 6, 26; 
Psalm 44, 3; 81. 16), corm and wine—lit., new corn and 
wine. inmereased—an abundant harvest giving great joy 
(Isaiah 9.3). 8. both lay me down, &c.—or will lie down 
at once, and sleep in sure confidence and quiet repose 


(Psalm 3. 5). 
PSALM V. 


Ver. 1-12. Upon Nehiloth—flutes or wind instruments, 
The writer begs to be heard, on the ground of God’s re- 
gard for His covenant people and true worshippers as 
contrasted with His holy hatred to the wicked. He prays 
for Divine guidance, on account of his watchful, malig- 
nant and deceitful enemies; and for their destruction as 
being also God’s enemies. At the same time he expresses 
his confidence that God will extend aid to His people, 

1, meditation—moanings of that half-uttered form to 
which deep feeling gives rise—groanihgs, as Romans 8, 
26, 27. 2. Hearken—incline (the ear, Psalm 10, 17, ef. 
Psalm 61, 2}—give close attention. my cry—i, e., for help 
(Psalm 61. 2; Jeremiah 8. 19) amy King—thus by cove- 
nant relation interested in my cause. 3. direct—lit., set in 
order, as the shewbread was placed or set in order (Exodus 
40, 23). 4. For, &c.—God only regards sincere worshippers. 
evil—or, the evilman, dwell—lodge, remain under pro- 
tection. 5. foolish—vainglorious and insolent, iniquity 
—especially such as denotes a negation, or defect, t. e., of 
moral principle. 6. leasing—a lie. the bloody... man 
—lit., man of blood—murderer. 7%. But—(as Psalm 2, 6) lit., 
and. house—(l Chronicles 9, 23), the tabernacle. 
—lit., palace, applied to God’s residence, the Holy of Holies 
(1 Samuel 3, 3; 2 Samuel 22. 7); the inner part of the taber- 
nacle, toward—not in, the high priest alone was allowed 
to enter, 8. enemies—lit., watchers (Psalm 27, 11), hence 
special need of guidance, in thy righteousness—an at- 
tribute implying faithfulness in promises as well as 
threatenings. make thy way straight—i, e., make the 
way of providence plain. 9. The wicked are not reliable, 
because by nature full of wickedness, or lit., wickednesses, of 
every kind (Romans 8.7). sepulchre—a dwelling-place of 
corruption, emitting moral putridness, flatter—or, make 
smooth. their tongue—speaks deceitfully. 10. Destroy— 
or, condemn them to destruction as guilty, 11. defendest 
—(cf. Margin). love thy name—thy manifested perfec- 
tions (Psalm 9.10). 12. with favour—or, acceptance, 
alluding to the favour shown to an acceptable offering 
and worshipper (Leviticus 7, 18; 19,7). 


3. 8). 
PSALM VI. 


Ver. 1-10. On Neginoth (cf. Psalm 4) upon Sheminith—the 
eighth—an instrument for the eighth key—or, more proba- 
bly, the bass, as it is contrasted with Alamoth (the treble, 
Psalm 46.) in 1 Chronicles 15, 20,21. In deep affliction the 
Psalmist appeals to God’s merey for relief from chastise- 
ment, which otherwise must destroy him, and thus dis- 
able him from God's service, Sure of a gracious answer, 
he triumphantly rebukes his foes. 

1. He owns his ill desert in begging a relief from chas- 
tisement. 2. 1am weak—as a culled plant (Isaiah 24, 4), 
my bones—the very frame. are vexed—(Psalm 2. 5)— 
shaken with fear, 3. how long t—shall this be so (cf 
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shield—(cf. Psalm. 





ay a 

VvV—VI. Profession of ar 
Psalm 79. 5). but—or,and. thou—the sentence is Inco 

plete as expressive of strong emotion. 4. Retu “a 
to my relief—or, turn, as now having His face averted, for 
thy mercies’ sake—to illustrate thy mercy. 5. (Cf. Psalm 
115. 17, 18; Isaiah 38. 18.) There is no incredulity as to a 
future state. The contrast is between this scene of life, 
and the grave or sheol, the unseen world of the dead. give 
... thanks—or, praise for mercies, 6. By a strong figure 
the abundance as well as intensity of grief is depicted. 
7. consumed—or, has failed, denoting general debility 
(Psalm 13.3; 38.10). waxeth old—or, dim. grief—mingled 
with indignation. 8, 9. Assured of God’s hearing, he 
suddenly defies his enemies by an address indicating that 
he no longer fears them; 10, and knows they will be dis- 
appointed and in their turn (cf. v. 8) be terror-stricken or 


confounded, 
PSALM VII. 


Ver. 1-17. Shiggaion—a plaintive song or elegy. Though 
obscure in details, this title seems to intimate that the 
occasion of this Psalm was some event in Dayid’s perse- 
cution by Saul, He prays for relief, because he is inno- 
cent, and God will be glorified in his vindication, He 
thus passes to the celebration of God’s righteous govern- 
ment, in defending the upright and punishing the wicked, 
whose malignant devices will result in their own ruin; 
and, confident. of God's aid, closes with rejoicing. 

1, 2. Though many enemies set upon him, one is singled 
out as prominent; and compared to a wild beast tearing 
his.prey to pieces (cf. 1 Samuel 20.1; 23. 23; 26.19) 3. if IT 
have done this—i. ¢., the crime charged in the “ words of 
Cush” (cf, 1 Samuel 24.9) 4. If I have injured my friend. 
yea, I have delivered, &c.—This makes a good sense, but 
interrupts the course of thought, and hence it is proposed 
to render—7i I have spoiled my enemy—in. either case, ef. 
1 Samuel 24, 4-17; 31. 8,11. 5. This is the consequence, if 
such has been his conduct, mine honour—cf. Psalm 3. 
3; 4.2}—my personal and official dignity. 6. God is in- 
volved as if hitherto careless of him (Psalm 3. 7; 9. 18). 
rage—the most violent, like a flood rising over a river’s 
banks. the judgment, .,. commanded—or, ordained; 
a just decision, 7%. compass thee—as those seeking jus- 
tice. return thou on high—assume the judgment- 
seat, to be honoured as a just Ruler by them. 8. Though 
not claiming innocence in general, he can confidently do 
so in this case, and in demanding from the Judge of all 
the earth a judgment, he virtually asks acquittal. 9. the 
hearts and reins—the affections and motives of men, or 
the seat of them (cf. Psalm 16, 7; 26, 2); as we use heart and 
bosom or breast. 10. defemce—lit., shield (Psalm 5, 12), 11. 
judgeth—as v, 8. the wicked—though not expressed, are 
implied, for they alone are left as objects of anger; 12, 13, 
and here distinctly pointed out, though by changing the 
person, a very common mode of speech, one is selected as 
a representative of wicked men generally. Thé military 
figures are of obvious meaning. against the persecutors 
—some render “for burning,’’ but the former is the best 
sense. Arrows for burning would be appropriate in 
besieging a town, not in warring against one man or a 
company in open fight, 14. The first clause expresses the 
general idea that wicked men labour to do evil, the others 
carry out the figure fully. 15, 16. 1 Samuel 18, 17; 31. 2 
illustrate the statement whether alluded to or not. These 
verses are expository of v, 14, showing how the devices of 
the wicked end in disappointment, falsifying their expec- 
tations. 17. his righteousness—(Psalm 5, 8.) Thus illus- 
trated in the defence of his servant and punishment of 


the wicked. 
PSALM VIII. 


Ver. 1-19. Upon (or according ¢o the) Gittith, probably 
means that the musical performance was directed to be 
according to a tune of that name; which, derived from 
Gath, a wine-press, denotes a tune (used in connection 
with gathering the vintage) of a joyous character, All 
the Psalms to which this term is prefixed are of such a 
character. The Psalmist gives vent to his admiration of 
God’s manifested perfections, by celebrating His conde- 
scending and beneficent providence to man as eyinced by 
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the position of the race, as originally created and assigned 
@ dominion ever the works of His hands, 

1, thy mame—perfections (Psalm 5, 11; 7. 17). who hast 
-set—lit., which set thou thy glory, &¢., or, which glory of thine 
set thou, &c., i. e., make it more conspicuous as if earth 
were too small a theatre for its display. A similar expo- 
sition suits the usual rendering. 2. So manifest are God’s 
perfections, that by very weak instruments He conclu- 
sively sets forth His praise. Infants are not only wonder- 
ful illustrations of God’s power and skill, in their phys- 
ical constitution, instincts, and early developed intelli- 
gence, but also in their spontaneous admiration of God’s. 
works, by which they put to shame—still—or, silence 
men who rail and cavil against God. A special illustra- 
tion of the passage is afforded in Matthew 21.16, when 
our Saviour séilled the cavillers by quoting these words; 
for the glories with which God invested His incarnate 
Son, even in His humiliation, constitute 4 most wonderful 
display of the perfections of His wisdom, love, and power. 
In view of the scope of v. 8 (see below), this quotation by 
our Saviour may be regarded as an exposition of the 
prophetical character of the words, sucklings—among 
the Hebrews were probably of an age to speak (ef. 1 Sam- 
uel 1, 22-24; Mark 7. 27), ordaimed—founded, or prepared, 
and perfected, which occurs in Matthew 21.16; taken from 
the Septuagint has the same meaning. strength—In the 
quotation in the New Testament, praise occurs as the 
consequence or effect put for the cause (ef. Psalm 118. 14), 
avenger—as in Psalm 44, 16; one desirous of revenge, dis- 
posed to be quarrelsome, and so apt to cavil against God’s 
government, 3,4. The allusion to the magnificence of 


the yisible heavens is introduced for the purpose of illus- - 


trating God’s condescension, who, though the mighty 
Creator of these glorious worlds of light, makes man the 
object of regard and recipient of favour, man—lit., frail 
man, an allusion to his essential infirmity. son of 
man—only varies the form of speech, visitest—in favour 
(Psalm 65. 10). This favour is now more fully illus- 
trated. 5-8. God has placed man next in dignity to 
angels, and but a little lower, and crowned him with the 
empire of the world. glory and honour—are the attri- 
butes of royal dignity (Psalm 21.5; 45.3). The position 
assigned man is that described (Genesis 1. 26-28) as belong- 
ing to Adam, in his original condition, the terms em- 
ployed in detailing the subjects of man’s dominion 
corresponding with those there used. In a modified 
sense, in his present fallen state, man is still invested 
with some remains of this original dominion. It is very 
evident, however, by the apostle’s inspired expositions 
(Hebrews 2. 6-8; 1 Corinthians 15, 27, 28) that the language 
here employed finds its fulfilment only in the final exal- 
tation of Christ’s human nature, There is no limit to the 
* all things’ mentioned, God only excepted, who “ puts all 
things under.” Man,in the person and glorious destiny of 
Jesus of Nazareth, the second Adam, the head and repre- 
sentative of the race, will not only be restored to his original 
position, but exalted far beyond it. “The last enemy, 
death,” through fear of which, man, in his present estate, 
is “‘all his lifetime in bondage,” “shall be destroyed.” 
Then ali things will have been put under his feet, “ prin- 
cipalities and powers being made subject to him.” This 
view, so far from being alien from the scope of the 
passage, is more consistent than any other; for man as a 
race cannot well be conceived to have a higher honour 
put upon him than to be thus exalted in the person and 
destiny of Jesus of Nazareth, And at the same time, by 
no other of His glorious manifestations has God more 
illustriously declared those attributes which distinguish 
His name than in the scheme of redemption, of which 
this economy forms such an important and essential 
feature. In the generic import of the language, as de- 
scribing man’s present relation to the works of God’s 
hands, it may be regarded as typical, thus allowing not 
only -the usual application, but also this higher sense 
which the inspired writers of the New Testament have 
assigned it. 9. Appropriately, the writer closes this brief 
but pregnant and sublime song of praise with the terms 
of admiration with which it was opened, 


IX; Xie God Praised for his Judgments, 


PeAUM' Tx.” 


Ver, 1-20, Upon Muth-labben, or, after the manner accord 
ing to ‘‘ death to the Son,” by which some song was known, 
to whose air or melody the musician is directed to perform 
this Psalm, This mode of denoting a song by some prom- 
inent word or words is still common (ef. Psalm 22).. The 
Psalmist praises God for deliverance from his enemies, 
and celebrates the Divine government, for providing 
security to God’s people and punishment to the wicked, 
Thus encouraging himself, he prays for new occasions to 
recount God’s mercies, and confident of His continued 
judgment on the wicked and vindication of the oppressed, 
he implores a prompt and efficient manifestation of the 
Divine sovereignty. 

1. Heartfelt gratitude will find utterance. 3-5. When 
++, are turned back—it is the result of God’s power 
alone. He, as a righteous Judge (Psalm. 7. 11), vindicates 
His people, He rebukes by acts as well as words (Psalm 
6.1; 18. 15), and so effectually as to destroy the names of 
nations as well as persons. 6. Lit., As lo the enemy finished 
are his ruins for ever, Thou (God) hast destroyed, &c. (1 Sam- 
uel 15. 8, 7; 27. 8, 9). The wicked are utterly undone, 
Their ruins shall never be repaired. 7, 8. God’s eternal 
possession of a throne of justice is contrasted with the 
ruin of the wicked, 9,10. So that the oppressed, and all 
who know Him (Psalm 5, 3; 7.1), find Him a sure refuge. 
11. (Cf. Psalm 2, 6; 3, 4.) 12. for blood—i. e., murders 
(Psalm 5, 6), including all the oppressions of His people, 
maketh inquisition—(cf, Genesis 9. 5). He will avenge 
theircause, 13, gates—or, regions—of death—gates being 
the entrance is put for the bounds, 14. gates... Zion 
—the enclosure of the city (cf. Psalm 48.12; Isaiah 23. 12), 
or, church, as denoted by this phrase contrasted with that 
of death, carries out the idea of exaltation as well as 
deliverance. Signal favours should lead us to render 
signal and public thanks. 15,16. The undesigned results 
of the devices of the wicked prove them to be of God’s 
overruling or ordering, especially when those results are 
destructive to the wicked themselves, Higgaion—means 
meditation, and, combined with Selah, seems to denote a 
pause of unusual solemnity and emphasis (cf. Psalm 3. 2). 
Though Selah occurs seventy-three times, this is the only 
case in which Higgaion is found. In the view which is 
given here of the retribution on the wicked as an instance 
of God’s wise and holy ordering, we may well pause in 
adoring wonder and faith. 17. shall be turned—or, shall 
turn, retreating under God’s vengeance, and driven by 
Him to the extreme of destruction, even hell itself, Those 
who forget God are classed with the depraved and openly 
profane. 18. (Cf. Psalm 13.) the needy—lit., poor, as de- 
prived of anything; hence miserable, expectation of 


the poor—or, meek, humble, made so by afiliction. 19. 


Arise—(cf. Psalm 4. 7). let not man—(Psalm 8, 4). let 
-.. be judged—and of course condemned. 20. By their 
effectual subjection, make them to realize their frail 
nature (Psalm 8, 4), and deter them from all conceit and 
future rebellion, 


PSALM X. 


Ver, 1-18. The Psalmist mourns God’s apparent indif- 
ference to his troubles, which are aggravated by the 
successful malice, blasphemy, pride, deceit, and profanity 
of the wicked. On the just and discriminating providence 
of God he relies for the destruction of their false security, 
and the defence of the needy. 

1. These are, of course, figurative terms (cf. Psalm 
7. 6; 13. 1; &e.), lhidest—suppiy thine eyes or face. 2 
Lit., In pride of the wicked they (the poor or humble, 
v. 17; Psalm 12. 5) shall be taken in the devices they (the 
proud) have imagined, 3. his heart’s (or soul’s) desire— 
i. e., bis suecess in evil. amd blesseth, &c.—he (the 
wicked) blesseth the covetous, he despiseth the Lord. 4 
The face expresses the self-conceit, whose fruit is 
practical atheism (Psalm 14. 1). 5,6. Such is his con- 
fidence in the permanence of his way or course of life, 
that he disregards God’s providential government (out of 
sight, because he will not look, Isaiah 26, 11), sneers at his 
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enemies, and boasts perpetual freedom from evil, 7-10. 
The malignity and deceit (Psa. 140, 3) of such are fol- 
lowed by acts combining cunning, fraud, and violence (cf, 
Proverbs 1. 11, 18), aptly illustrated by the habits of the 
lion, and of hunters taking their prey. Poor, in v. 8, 10, 14, 
represents a word peculiar to this Psalm, meaning the 
gad or sorrowful; in v.9,as usual, it means the pious or 
meek sufferer. eyes... privily set—he watches with 
half-closed eyes, appearing not to see, croucheth—as a 
lion gathers himself into as small compass as possible to 
make the greater spring. fall by his strong ones—the 
figure of the lion is dropped, and this phrase means the 
accomplices of the chief or leading wicked man, I1. 
As before, such conduct implies disbelief or disregard of 
God’s government. 12. (Cf. Psalm 9. 19; 3.7.) humble— 
(Cf.v.17,and Marg.) lift up thine hand—exert thy power. 
13, 14. It is in vain to suppose God will overlook sin, 
however forbearing; for He carefully examines or be- 
holds all wickedness, and will mark it by His providen- 
tial (thy hand) punishment. mischief and spite—provo- 
cation and trouble of the sufferer (cf. Psalm 6.7; 7. 14). 
committeth—or, leaves (his burden) on thee. 15, arm— 
power. till theu find none—so far from not requiting (v. 
11, 13), God will utterly destroy the wicked and his deeds 
(Psalm 9, 5, 6; 34. 16; 387. 36). 16-18. God reigns. The 
wicked, if for a time successful, shall be cut off. He hears, 
and confirms the hearts of His suffering people (Psalm 
112. 7), executes justice for the feeble, and represses the 
pride and violence of conceited though frail men (ef. 


Psalm 9. 16). 
PSALM XI. 


Ver. 1-7. On title, cf. Introduction. Alluding to some 
event.in his history, as 1 Samuel 23, 13, the Psalmist avows 
his confidence in God, when admonished to flee from his 
raging persecutors, whose destruction of the usual founda- 
tions of safety rendered all his efforts useless. Thegrounds 
of his confidence are God’s supreme dominion, His wateh- 
ful care of His people, His hatred to the wicked, and judg- 
ments on them, and His love for righteousness and the 
righteous, 

1, my soul—me (Psalm 38. 2), Flee—lit., flee ye; t. e., he 
and his companion. asa bird to your mountain—hay- 
ing as such no safety but in flight (cf. 1 Samuel 26. 20; 
Lamentations 3. 52). 2. privily—lit., in darkness, treach- 
erously. 3. Lit., The foundations (i. e., of good order and 
law) will be destroyed, what has the righteous done (to sus- 
tain them)? All his efforts have failed. 
hheaven—the connection seems to denote God’s heavenly 
residence; the term used is taken from the place of His 
visible earthly abode (Psalm 2. 6; 3.4; 5.7). Thence He 
inspects men with close scrutiny. 5. The trial of the 
righteous results in their approval, as it is contrasted 
with God’s hatred to the wicked, 6. Their punishmentis 
described by vivid figures denoting abundant, sudden, 
furious, and utter destruction (cf. Genesis 19. 24; Job 18. 15; 
Psalm 7.15; 9.15), cup—is a frequent figure for God’s 
favour or wrath (Psalm 16, 5; 23.5; Matthew 20, 22, 23). J 
his countenance—lit,, their faces—a use of the plural ap- 
plied to God, like Genesis 1, 26; 3,22; 11.7; Isaiah 6.8, &c., 
denoting the fulness of His perfections, or more probably 
originating in a reference to the trinity of persons, Faces 
is used as eyes (v, 4), expressing here God’s complacency 
towards the upright (cf. Psalm 34, 15, 16). 


PSALM XII. 


Ver. 1-8. On title, cf. Introduction and Psalm 6. The 
Psalmist laments the decrease of good men. The pride 
and deceit of the wicked provokes God’s wrath, whose 
promise to avenge the cause of pious sufferers will be 
verified even amidst prevailing iniquity. 

1. the faith ful—or lit., faithfulness (Psalm 31. 28). 2. The 
want of it is illustrated by the prevalence of deceit and 
instability. 3,4. Boasting (Daniel 7, 25) is, like flattery, a 
species of lying. lips and... tomgue—for persons, 5. 
The writer intimates his confidence by depicting God’s 
avtious (cf, Psalm 9, 19 ; 10. 12) as coming to save the poor 

‘at whom the wicked sneer (Psalm 10, 5), 6. The words 
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4. temple... 






Corruption oft Mania 


—lit., saying of (v. 5). seven times—thoroughly (Daniel % 
19), 7%. them—(Margin.) 8. The wicked roam undisturbed, 
doing evil, when vileness or vile men are exalted. — 


PSALM XIII. 


Ver. 1-6. On title, cf. Introduction. The Psalmist, mourn- 
ing God’s absence and the triumph of his enemies, prays 
for relief ere he is totally destroyed, and is encouraged to 
hope his trust will not be in vain, 

1. The forms of expression and figure here used are fre- 
quent (cf. Psalm 9, 12, 18; 10. 11,12). How long... for 
ever—shall it be forever? 2. The counsels or devices of 
his heart afford no relief. 3. lighten mine eyes—dim 
with weakness, denoting approaching death (cf, 1 Samuel 
14, 27-29; Psalm 6.7; 38.10). 4. rejoice—lit., shout as in tri- 
umph. I am moved—cast down from a firm position 
(Psalm 10. 6). 5,6. Trust is followed by rejoicing in the 
deliverance which God effects, and, instead of his enemy, 
he can lift the song of triumph. 


PSALM XIV. 


Ver. 1-7. The practical atheism, and total and univer- 
sal depravity of the wicked, with their hatred to the good, 
are set forth. Yet, as they dread God’s judgments when 
He vindicates His people, the Psalmist prays for His de- 
livering power, 

1. Sinners are termed fools, beause they think and act 
contrary to right reason (Genesis 34.7; Joshua 7. 15; Psalm 
39. 8; 74. 18, 22), im his heart—to himself (Genesis 6. 12). 
2. looked—in earnest inquiry. understand—as opposed 
to fool. 3. filthy—lit., spoiled, or, soured, corrupted (Job 
15.16; Romans 3,12). 46. Their conduct evinces indif- 
ference rather than ignorance of God; for when He ap- 
pears in judgment they arestricken with great fear. whe 
eat up my people—to express their beastly fury—(Pro- 
verbs 30.14; Habakkuk 3. 14); to call on the Lord is to wor- 
ship Him, %. captivity—denotes any great evil. Zion— 
God’s abode, from which He revealed His purposes of 
mercy, as He now does by the Church (ef, 3. 4; 20. 2), ana 
which He rules and all other things for the good of His 
people (Ephesians I, 22). 


PSALM XV. 


Ver. 1-5. Those who are fit for communion with God 
may be known by a conformity to His law, which is illus- 
trated in various important particulars, 

1. abide—or, sojourn (cf. Psalm 6. 4), where it means 
under God’s protection here, as (Psalm 23. 6; 27. 4, 6) com- 
munion, tabernacle—seat of the ark (2 Samuel 6, 17), the 
symbol of God’s presence. holy hill—(Cf. Psalm 2, 6.) 
2. walketh—(Cf. Psalm 1,1.) uprightly—in a complete 
manner, as to all parts of conduct (Genesis 17. 1), not as to 
degree. worketh—or, does. righteousness— what is 
right. in his heart—sincerely (Proverbs 23. 7), 3. He 
neither slanders nor spreads slander. 4. Love and hate 
are regulated by a regard to God. sweareth ,.. hurt— 
or what so results (cf, Leviticus 5.4). 5. (Cf. Leviticus,25 
87; Deuteronomy 23. 19, 20.) usury—is derived from a 
verb meaning fo bite. All gains made by the wrongful 
loss of others are forbidden, taketh reward, &c,—the in- 
nocent would not.otherwise be condemned (cf, Exodus 23,. 
8; Deuteronomy 16, 19). Bribery of all sorts is denounced, 
doeth these, &c.—Such persons admitted to God’s presence 
and favour shall never (Psalm 10. 6; 13, 5) be moved, 


PSALM XVI. 


Ver. 1-11. Michtam, or, by the change ofone letter, Mich- 
tab—a writing, such as a poem or song (cf. Isaiah 88. 9), 
Such a change of the letter m for b was not unusual. The 
position of this word in connection with the author’s 
name, being that usually occupied by some term, such as 
Psalm or song, denoting the.style or matter of the com- 
position, favours this. view of its meaning, though we 
know not why this and Psalms 56.-60. should be specially 
called a writing. A golden (Psalm), or a memorial, are ex- 
planations proposed by some—neither of which, however 
applicable here, appears adapted to the other Psalms where’ 
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Treservation in God. PSALM 
the term occurs. According to Peter (Acts 2. 25) and Paul 
(Acts 13. 35), this Psalm relates to Christ, and expresses the 
feelings of His human nature, in view of His sufferings 
and victory over death and the grave, including His sub- 
sequent exaltation at the right hand of God. Such was 
the exposition of the best earlier Christian interpreters. 
Some moderns have held that the Psalm relates exclu- 
sively to David; but this view is expressly contradicted 
by the apostles ; others hold that the language of the Psalm 
is applicable to David asa type of Christ, capable of the 
higher sense assigned it in the New Testament. But then 
the language of v. 10 cannot be used of David in any sense, 
for ‘he saw corruption.” Others again propose to refer 
the first part to David, and the last to Christ; but it is 
evident that no change in the subject of the Psalm is in- 
dicated. Indeed, the person who appeals to God for help 
is evidently the same who rejoices in having found it. In 
referring the whole Psalm to Christ, it is, however, by no 
means denied that much of its language is expressive of 
the feelings of His people, so far as in their humble mea- 
sure they have the feelings of trust in God expressed by 
Him, their head and representative. Such use of His 
language, as recorded in His last prayer (John 17,), and 
even that He used in Gethsemane, under similar modifi- 
eations,is equally proper. The propriety of this reference 
of the Psalm to Christ will appear in the scope and inter- 
pretation. In view of the sufferings before Him, the Sa- 
viour, with that instinctive dread of death manifested in 
Gethsemane, calls on God to ‘‘ preserve” Him; He avows 
His delight in holiness and abhorrence of the wicked 
and their wickedness; and for ‘the joy that was set be- 
fore Him, despising the shame,” encourages Himself; 
contemplating the glories of the heritage appointed Him. 
Thus even death and the grave lose their terrors in the 
assurance of the victory to be attained and ‘the glory 
that should follow.” 

1. preserve me—keep or watch over my interests. in 
thee ...1... trust—as one seeking shelter from press- 
ing danger. 2. my soul—must be supplied; expressedin 
similar cases (Psalm 42,5,11). my goodness... thee— 
This obscure passageis variously expounded, Either one 
of two expositions falls in with thecontext. My goodness 
or merit is not on account of thee—i. e.,is not for thy 
benefit. Then follows the contrast of v. 3 (but is), in re- 
spect, or for the saints, &c.—é.e., it enures to them, Or, 
my goodness—or happiness is not besides thee—t, e., without 
thee Ihave no other source of happiness. Then, ‘to the 
saints,” &c., means that the same privilege of deriving 
happiness from God only is theirs, The first is the most 
consonant with the Messianic character of the Psalm, 
though the latter is not inconsistent with it. 3. saints 
—or, persons consecrated to God, set apart from others to 
his service. im the earth—i, e., land of Palestine—the 
residence of God’s chosen people—figuratively for the 
Chureh, excellent—or, nobles, distinguished for moral 
excellence, 4. He expresses his abhorrence of those who 
seek other sources of happiness or objects of worship,and, 
by characterizing their rites by drink offerings of blood, 
clearly denotes idolaters. The word for sorrows is by some 
rendered idols; but, though a similar word to that for 
idols, it is not the same. In selecting such a term, there 
may be an allusion, by the author, to the sorrows pro- 
duced by idolatrous practices. 5-7. God is the chief good, 
and supplies all need (Deuteronomy 10,9). portion of 
mine inheritance and of my cup—may contain an allu- 
sion to the daily supply of food, and also to the inherit- 
ance of Levi (Deuteronomy 18, 1, 2), maintainest—or, 
drawest out my lot—enlargest it. The next verse carries 
out this idea more fully. given me counsel—cared for 
me, my reins—the supposed seat of emotion and thought 
(Psalm 7, 9; 26.2). instruct me—or, excite to acts of praise 
(Isaiah 53, 11,12; Hebrews 12.2), 8. With God’s presence 
and aid he is sure of safety (Psalm 10, 6; 15.5; John 12, 27, 
28; Hebrews 5. 7,8). 9- glory—as heart (Psalm 7.5), for 
self. In (Acts 2. 26), after the Septuagint, my tongue as 
“the glory of the frame’ —the instrument for praising 
God: flesh—if taken as opposed to soul (v, 10), it may 
mean the body; otherwise, the whole person (cf, Psalm 


XVII. Hope of Everlasting Life. 
63. 1; 84, 2), rest in hope—(cf. Margin). 10.soul—or, self. 
This use of soul for the person is frequent (Genesis 12. 5; 46. 
26; Psalm 3, 2; 7.2; U1. 1),even when'the body may be the 
part chiefly affected, as Psalm 35. 13; 105.18. Some cases 
are cited, as Leviticus 22.4; Numbers 6,6; 9. 6, 10; 19. 133° 
Haggai 2. 13, &c., which seem to justify assigning the 
meaning uf body, or dead body; but it will be found that 
the latter sense is given by some adjunct expressed or im- 
plied. In those cases person is the propersense. wilt not 
leave, , . hell—abandon to the power of (Job 39. 14; Psalm 
49,10), Hell as (Genesis 42, 88; Psalm 6.5; Jonah 2, 2) the 
state or region of death, and so frequently—or the grave 
itself (Job 14, 13; 17.13; Ecclesiastes 9.10, &c.). So the Greek 
Hades (cf. Acts 2. 27, 81). The context alone can settle 
whether the state mentioned is one of suffering and place 
of the damned (cf. Psalm 9.17; Proverbs 5. 5; 7.27). wilt 
... suffer—tit., give or appoint, Holy One—(Psalm 4, 3), 
one who is the object of God’s favour, and so a recipient 
of Divine grace which he exhibits—pious. to see—or, ex- 
perience—undergo (Luke 2, 26), corruptiom—Some ren- 
der the word, the pit, which is possible, but for the obvious 
sense which the apostle’s exposition (Acts 2. 27; 13. 36, 37) 
gives. The sense of the whole passage is clearly this: by 
the use of slesh and soul, the disembodied state produced 
by death is indicated; but, on the other hand, no more 
than the state of death is intended; for the last clause of vy, 
10 is strictly parallel with the first, and Holy One corre- 
sponds to soul, and corruption to hell, As Holy One, or David 
(Acts 13. 36,37), which denotes the person, including soul 
and body, is used for body, of which only corruption can be 
predicated (cf. Acts 2. 31); so, on the contrary, soul, which 
literally means the immaterial part, is used for the per- 
son, The Janguage may be thus paraphrased, ‘‘In death 
I shall hope for resurrection; for I shall not be left under 
its dominion and within its bounds, or be subject to the 
corruption which ordinarily ensues.’ 21. Raised from 
the dead, he shall die no more, death hath no more do- 
minion over him, Thor wilt show me—guide me to at- 
tain. the path of life—or, lives—the plural denoting va- 
riety and abundance—immortal blessedness of every sort 
—as life often denotes, in thy presemce—or, before thy 
faces. The frequent use of this plural form for faces may 
contain an allusion to the Trinity (Numbers 6, 25, 26; Psalm: 
17. 15; 31.16), at thy right hand—to which Christ was 
exalted (Psalm 110.1; Acts 2, 33; Colossians 3,1; Hebrews 
1,3), In the glories of this state, He shall see of the travail 
(Isaiah 53, 10, 11; Philippians 2. 9) of his soul, and be sat- 
isfied. 


PSALM XVII. 


Ver. 1-15. This Psalm is termed a prayer, because the 
language of petition is predominant, With ajust cause, 
sincerely presented, the writer prays for a just decision 
and help and protection. Pleading former mercies asa 
ground of hope, he urges his prayer in view of the malice, 
pride, rapacity, and selfishness of his foes, whose charac- 
ter is contrasted with his pious devotion and delight in 
God's favour. 2. sentence—acquitting judgment. from 
thy presence—thy tribunal, things that are equal—just 
and right, do thou regard. 3. proved... visited ., ; 
tried—his character was most rigidly tested, at all times, 
and by all methods, affliction and others (Psalm 7, 10), 
purposed that, &c.—or, my mouth does not exceed my 
purpose—I am sincere, 4. works of men—sinful prac- 
tices, by the word of thy lips—as a guide (Psalm 119, 9, 
11,95). destroyer—violent man. 5. maybe read as an as- 
sertion, ‘my steps or goings have held on to thy paths,” 
6. wilt hear me—i, e., graciously (Psalm 3, 4). 7. show— 
set apart as special and eminent (Exodus 8, 18; Psalm 4, 3). 
thy right hand—for thy power, 8. Similar figures, de- 
noting the preciousness of God’s people in his sight, in 
Deuteronomy 32, 10, 11; Matthew 23. 37, 9. compass me— 
(Cf. Psalm 118. 10-12,) 10. enclosed . . . fat—are become 
proud in prosperity, and insolent to God (Deuteronomy 
$2, 15; Psalm 73,7). 11. They pursue us as beasts tracking 
their prey, 12. The figure made more special by that of 
a lion lurking. 13-15. disappoint—til., come before, or, en- 
counter him, Supply with before sword (v. 13), and hand ( 
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14), These denote God’s power. men... world — all 
men of this present time. They appenr, by fulness of 
bread and large families, to be prosperous; but (v. 15) he 
implies this will be transient, contrasting his better por- 
thon in a joyful union with God hereafter. 


PSALM XVIII. 


Ver. 1-50. “The servant of the Lord,” which in the He- 
brew precedes “ David,” is a significant part of the title 
(and not a mere epithet of David), denoting the inspired 
character of the song, asthe production of one entrusted 
with the execution of God’s will. He was not favoured by 
God hecause he served Him, but served Him because se- 
lected and appointed by God in His sovereign mercy. 
After a general expression of praise and confidence in God 
for the future, David gives a sublimely poetical description 
of God’s deliverance, which he characterizes as an illus- 
tration of God’s justice to the innocent and His right- 
eous government. His own prowess and success are cele- 
brated as the results of Divine aid, and, confident of its 
continuance, he closes in terms of triumphant praise. 2 
Samuel 22. is a copy of this Psalm, with a few unimport- 
ant variations recorded there as a part of the history, and 
repeated here as part of a collection designed for perma- 
nent use. 

1. IT will love thee—with most tender affection. 2, 3. 
The various terms used describe God as an object of the 
most implicit and reliable trust. rock—lit., a cleft rock, 
for concealment, strength—a firm, immovable rock. 
horn of my salvation—the horn, as the means of attack 
or defence of some of the strongest animals, is a frequent 
emblem of power or strength efficiently exercised (ef. 
Deuteronomy 33.17; Luke 1. 69), tower—lit., high place, 
beyond reach of danger, to be praised—for past favours, 
and worthy of confidence. 4. sorrows—lit., bands as of a 
net (Psalm 116.3), floods—denotes multitude, death— 
and hell (cf. Psalm 16, 10)—are personified as man’s great 
enemies (cf. Revelation 20, 18,14). prevented—encoun- 
tered me, crossed my path and endangered by safety. He 
does not mean he was in their power. 6. He relates his 
methods to procure relief when distressed, and his suc- 
cess. temple—(cf, Psalm 11.4). 7, 8. God’s coming de- 
scribed in figures drawn from his appearance on Sinai 
(cf. Deuteronomy 32, 22). smoke out... his nostrils— 
bitter in his wrath (cf. Psalm 74.1). by it—i.e., the fire 
(Exodus 19, 18). 9. darkness—or, a dense cloud (Exodus 
19.16; Deuteronomy 5. 22) 10. cheruh -angelic agents 
(cf. Genesis 3, 24), the figures of which were placed over 
the ark (1 Samuel 4, 4), representing God’s dwelling; used 
here to enhance the majesty of the Divine advent. <An- 
gels.and winds may represent all rational and irrational 
agencies of God’s providence (cf. Psalm 104, 3, 4). did fly 
—rapidity of motion adds to the grandeur of the scene. 
11. dark waters—or, clouds heavy with vapour, 12. Out 
of this obscurity, which impresses the beholder with awe 
and dread, He reveals Himself by sudden light and the 
means of His terrible wrath (Joshua 10. 11; Psalm 78, 47), 
13. The storm breaks forth—thunder follows lightning, 
and hail with repeated lightning, as often seen, like balls 
or coals of fire, succeed (Exodus 9, 23). 14. The fiery 
brightness of lightning, in shape like burning arrows 
rapidly shot through the air, well represents the most 
terrible part of an awfulstorm. Before the terrors of such 
ascene the enemies are confounded and overthrown in 
dismay, 415. The tempest of the air is attended by appro- 
priate results on earth, The language, though not ex- 
pressive of any special physical changes, represents the 
utter subversion of the order of nature, Before such a 
God none can stand. 16-19. from abowe—as seated on 
a throne, directing these terrible scenes, God—sent—His 
hand (Psalm 144. 7), reached down to His humble worship- 
per and delivered him, many waters—calamities (Job 
80. 14; Psalm 124, 4,5). prevented—(v, 3), a large place— 
denotes safety or relief, as contrasted with the straits of 
distress (Psalm 4.1), All his deliverance is ascribed to 
God, and this sublime poetical representation is given to 
{nspire the pious with confidence and the wicked with 
dread, 20-24. The statements of innocence, righteous- 
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ness, &c., refer, doubtless, to his personal and official con= 
duct and his purposes, during all the trials to Which he 
was subjected in Saul’s persecutions and Absalom’s re- 
bellions, as well as the various wars in which he had been 
engaged as the head and defender of God’s Church and 
people. upright before him—in my relation to God I 
have been perfect as to all parts of His law. The perfec- 
tion does not relate to degree. mine iniquity—perhaps 
the thought of his heart to kill Saul (1 Samuel 24, 6), That 
David does not allude to all his conduct, in all relations, 
is evident from Psalm 51.1, &c. 25-27. God renders to 
men according to their deeds in a penal, net vindictive, 
sense (Leviticus 26, 23, 24). merciful—or, kind (Psalm 4, 
3). froward—contrary to, the affiicted people—i, e., the 
humbly pious. high looks—pride (Psalm 101.5; 181. 1). 
28. To give one light is to make prosperous (Job IB, 5, 6; 
21.17). thou—is emphatic, as if to say, I can fully confide 
in thee for help. 29. And this on.past experience in his 
military life,.set forth by these figures. 30-32. God's 
perfection is the source of his own, which has resulted 
from his trust on the one hand, and God's promised help 
on the other, tried—‘‘as metals are tried by fire and 
proved genuine” (Psalm 12. 6). Shield (Psalm 3.8). Gird- 
ing was essential to free motion on account of the loose- 
ness of Oriental dresses, hence itis an expressive figure 
for describing the gift of strength. 33-36. God’s help far- 
ther described—He gives swiftness to pursue or elude his 
enemies (Habakkuk 3.19), strength, protection, and a 
firm footing. thy gentleness—as applied to God—conde- 
scension—or, that which He gives, in the sense of humility 
(cf. Proverbs 22.4), enlarged my steps—made ample room 
(cf. Proverbs 4, 12). 37-41. In actual conflict, by God’s 
aid, the defeat of his enemies is certain. A present and 
continued success isexpressed, that rose upagainst me 
—lit., insurgents (Psalm 3, 1; 44.5). given me the necks— 
lit., backs of the necks—made them retreat (Exodus 23. 27; 
Joshua 7,8), 42. This conquest was complete, 43-45, 
Not only does He conquer civil foes, but foreigners, who 
are driven from their places of refuge, submit, &¢.—(ef. 
Margin)—i. e., show a forced subjection. 46. The Lord 
liveth—contrasts Him with idols (1 Corinthians 8.4), 47, 
48, avengeth me—his cause is espoused by God as His 
own, liftest me up—to safety and honours, 49, 50. Paul 
(Romans 15.9) quotes from this doxology to show that 
under the Old Testament economy, others than the Jews 
were regarded as subjects of that spiritual government 
of which David was head, and in which character his de- 
liverances and victories were typical of the more illus- 
trious triumphs of David’s greater Son. The language of 
v. 50 justifies this view in its distinct allusion to the great 
promise (cf. 2 Samuel 7), In all David’s successes he saw 
the pledges ofa fulfilment of that promise, and he mourned 
in all his adversities not only in view of his personal suf- 
fering, but because he saw in them evidences of danger 
to the great interests which were committed to his keep- 
ing. It isin these aspects of his character that we are led 
properly to appreciate the importance attached to his 
sorrows and sufferings, his joys and successes, 


PSALM XIX. 


Ver. 1-14, After exhibiting the harmonious revelation 
of God’s perfections made by His works and His word, 
the Psalmist prays for conformity to the Divine teaching, 

1. the glory of God—is the sum of His perfections 
(Psalm 24,7-10; Romans 1, 20), handywork—old English 
for work of his hands, firmament—another word for 
heavens (Genesis 1.8), 2. uttereth—pours forth—as a 
stream—a perpetual testimony. 3. Though there is no 
articulate speech or words, yet without these their yoice 
is heard (cf. Margin). 4. Their line—or instruction—the 
influence exerted by their tacit display of God’s perfec- 
tions. Paul (Romans 10.8), quoting from the Septuagint, 
uses sound, which gives the same sense, 5,6. The sun, as 
the most glorious heavenly body, is specially used to il- 
lustrate the sentiment; and his vigorons, cheerful, daily, 
and extensive course, and his reviving heat (including 
light), well display the wondrous wisdom of his Maker, 
7-9. The law is described by six names, epithets, aud 
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Thanksgiving for Victory. 


etfects. It is a rule, God’s testimony for the truth, His 
special and general prescription of duty, fear (as its cause) 
and judicial decision. It is distinct and certain, reliable, 
right, pure, holy, and true. Hence it revives those de- 
pressed by doubts, makes wise the unskilled (2 Timothy 
8. 15), rejoices the lover of truth, strengthens the despond- 
ing (Psalm 13.4; 84.6), provides permanent principles of 
conduct, and by God’s grace brings a rich reward, 12-14, 
The clearer our view of the law, the more manifest are 
our sins. Still for its full effect we need Divine grace to 
show us our faults, acquit us, restrain us from the prac- 
tice, and free us from the power of sin. Thus only can 
our conduct be blameless, and our words and thoughts 
acceptable to God, 


PSALM XX. 


Ver. 1-9. David probably composed this Psalm to ex- 
press the prayers of the pious for his success as at once 
the head of the church and nation. Like other composi- 
tions of which David in such relations is the subject, its 
sentiments have a permanent value—the prosperity of 
Christ’s kingdom being involved, as well as typified, in 
that of Israel and its king. 

1, hear thee—graciously (Psalm 4,1), mame of—or 
manifested perfections, as power, wisdom, &c, defend 
thee—set thee on high from danger (Psalm 9,9; 18.3). 2. 
strengthen thee—sustain in conflict; even physical bene- 
fits may be included, as courage for war, &c., as such may 
proceed from a sense of Divine favour, secured in the use 
of spiritual privileges. 3. all thy offerings—or gifts, 
vegetable offerings. accept—lit., turn to ashes (cf. 1 Kings 
18, 38). Selah—(Psalm 3,2.) 4. thy counsel—or plan. 5. 

. salvation—that wrought and experienced by him, set 
up our banners—(Numbers 2.3,10.) In usual sense, or, 
as some render, may we be made great, 6. He speaks as 
if suddenly assured of a hearing. his holy heaven—or, 
lit., the heavens of His holiness, where He resides (Psalm 2, 
6; 11.4), saving... hand—His power which brings sal- 
vation. his anointed—not only David personally, but as 
the specially appointed head of His church. 7. remem- 
ber—or cause to remember, mention thankfully (1 Samuel 
17.45; Psalm 33.16), 8. They—i.e., who trust in horses, 
é&e, stand upright—lil., we have straightened ourselves up 
Jrom our distress and fears. 9. let the king hear—as 
God’s representative, delivered to deliver. Perhaps a 
better sense is, ‘Lord, save the king, hear us when we 


call,” or pray. 
_ PSALM XXI. 

Ver. 1-13. The pious are led by the Psalmist to cele- 
brate God’s favour to the king in the bounties already 
conferred and in prospective victories. The doxology 
added may relate to both Psalms; the preceding of peti- 
tion, chiefly this of thanksgiving, ascribing honour to 
God for His display of grace and power to His church in 
all ages, not only under David, but also under his last 
greatest successor, “the King of the Jews.” 

1. thy strength... thy salvation—as supplied by 
thee. 2. The sentiment affirmed in the first clause is re- 
affirmed by the negation of its opposite in the second, 
3. preventest—lil., to meet here in good sense, or friendship 
(Psalm 59.10; cf. opposite, Psalm 17,13), blessings of 
goodness—which confer happiness, crown of pure gold 
—a figure for the highest royal prosperity, 4-6. (Cf. 2 
Samuel 7. 13-16.) The glory and blessedness of the king as 
head of his line, including Christ, as well as in being 
God’s specially selected servant, exceeded that of all 
others, made him most blessed—or set him to be bless- 
ings, as Abraham (Genesis 12,2), with thy countenance 
—by sight of thee (Psalm 16.11), or by thy favour expressed 
by the light of thy countenance (Numbers 6. 25), or both. 
7. The mediate cause is the king’s faith, the efficient, 
God’s mercy. 8. The address is now made to the king. 
hand—denotes power, and—right hand—a more active 
and efficient degree of its exercise. find out—reach, lay 
hold of, indicating success in pursuit of his enemies. 9. 
The king is only God’s agent. anger—lIit, face, as appear- 
ing against them. asa fiery oven—as in it—10. fruit— 
children (Psalm 37. 25; Hosea 9,16), 11. This terrible over- 
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Complaint and Prayer in Great Distress. 


throw, reaching to posterity, is due to their crimes (Ex- 
odus 20.5, 6), 12. turn their back—lit., place them [as to 
the} shoulder. against the face of them—The shooting 
against their faces would cause them to turn their backs 
in flight, 13. The glory of all is ascribable to God alone, 


PSALM XXII. 


Ver. 1-81. The obscure words <Aijeleth Shahar in this 
title have various explanations. Most interpreters agree 
in translating them by “hind of the morning.” But 
great difference exists as to the meaning of these words, 
By some they are supposed (cf. Psalm 9.) to be the name _ 
of the tune to which the words of the Psalm were set; by 
others, the name of a musical instrument, Perhaps the 
best view is to regard the phrase as enigmatically ex- 
pressive of the subject—the sufferer being likened to a 
hind pursued by hunters in the early morning (lit., the 
dawn of day)—or that, while hind suggests the idea of a 
meek, innocent sufferer, the addition of morning denotes 
relief obtained. The feelings of a pious sufferer in sorrow 
and deliverance are vividly portrayed. He earnestly 
pleads for Divine aid on the ground of his relation to 
God, whose past goodness to His people encourages hope, 
and then on account of the imminent danger by which 
he is threatened, The language of complaint is turned 
to that of rejoicing in the assured prospect of relief from 
suffering and triumph over his enemies, The use of the 
words of the first clause of v. 1 by our Saviour on the 
eross, and the quotation of v. 18 by John (19. 24), and of 
v. 22 by Paul (Hebrews 2.12), as fulfilled in His history, 
clearly intimate the prophetical and Messianic purport 
of the Psalm. The intensity of the grief, and the com- 
pleteness and glory of the deliverance and triumph, alike 
appear to be unsuitable representations of the fortunes 
of any less personage. In a general and modified sense: 
(ef. on Psalm 16.), the experience here detailed may be: 
adapted to the case of all Christians suffering fromm 
spiritual foes, and delivered by Divine aid, inasmuch, 
as Christ in His human nature was their head and rep- 
resentative. 

1. A summary of the complaint. Desertion by God,. 
when overwhelmed by distress, is the climax of the suf-- 
ferer’s misery. words of my roaring—shows that the: 
complaint is expressed intelligently, though the term: 
roaring is figurative, taken from the conduct of irrationak 
creatures in pain, 2. The long distress isevinced by—am, 
not silent—lit., not silence to me, either meaning, I contin-- 
ually cry; or, corresponding with thou hearest not, or an-- 
swerest not, it may mean, there isnorestorquiettome, 3. 
Still he not only refrains from charging God foolishly, 
but evinces his confidence in God by appealing to him, 
thou art holy—or possessed of all the attributes which 
encourage trust, and the right object of the praises of the 
Church; hence the sufferer need not despair, 4, 5. Past 
experience of God’s people is a ground of trust. The 
mention of ‘tour fathers’’ does not destroy the applicabil- 
ity of the words as the language of our Saviour’s human 
nature. 6. He who was despised and rejected of His own 
people, as a disgrace to the nation, might well use these 
words of deep abasement, which express not His real, but 
esteemed value. 7, 8. For the Jews: used one of the ges- 
tures (Matthew 27.39) here mentioned, when taunting 
Him on the cross, and (v, 43) reproached Him almost in 
the very language of this passage. teusted in the Lord 
lit., rolled—i. e., his burden (Psalm 387, 5; Proverbs 16. 3) on 
the Lord. This is the language of enemies sporting with 
his faith in the hour of his desertion. shoot out (or, open] 
the lip—(Cf. Psalm 35, 21.) 9,10. Though ironically spoken, 
the exhortation to trust was well founded on his previous 
experience of Divine aid, the special illustration of which 
is drawn from the period of helplessinfancy, didst make 
me hope—or lit., made me secure. 11. From this state- 
ment of reasons for the appeal, he renews it, pleading 
his double extremity, the nearness of trouble, and the 
absence of a helper, 12,13. His enemies, with the vigour 
of bulls and rapacity of lions, surround him, eagerly seek- 
ing hisruin. The force of both figures is greater without 
the use of any particle denoting comparison, 14,15. 
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_Utter exhaustion and hopeless weakness, in these cir- 
cumstances of pressing danger, are set forth by the most 
expressive figures; the solidity of the body is destroyed, 
and it becomes like water; the bones are parted; the 
heart, the very seat of vitality, melts like wax; all the 
juices of the system are dried up; the tongue can no 
longer perform its office, but lies parched and stiffened 
(cf. Genesis 49.4; 2 Samuel 14,14; Psalm 58,8). In this, 
God is regarded as the ultimate source, and men as the 
instruments. the dust of death—of course denotes the 
grave. We need not try to find the exact counterpart of 
each item of the description in the particulars of our 
Saviour’s sufferings. Figurative language resembles pic- 
tures of historical scenes, presenting substantial truth, 
under illustrations, which, though not essential to the 
facts, are not inconsistent with them. Were any portion 
of Christ’s terrible sufferings specially designed, it was 
doubtless that of the garden of Gethsemane. 16. Eyil- 
doers are well described as dogs, which, in the East, 
herding together, wild and rapacious, are justly objects 
of great abhorrence. The last clause has: been a subject 
of much discussion (involying questions as to the genuine- 
ness of the Hebrew word translated pierce) which cannot 
be made intelligible to the English reader. Though not 
quoted in the New Testament, the remarkable aptness 
of the description to the facts of the Saviour’s history, to- 
gether with difficulties attending any other mode of ex- 
plaining the clause in the Hebrew, justify an adherence 
to the terms of our version and their obvious meaning. 
17. His emaciated frame, itself an item of his misery, is 
rendered more so as the object of delighted contempla- 
tion to his enemies, The verbs, look and stare, often occur 
as suggestive of feelings of satisfaction (cf. Psalm 27. 13; 
64.7; 118.7). 418. This literally-fulfilled prediction closes 
the sad picture of the exposed and deserted sufferer. 19, 
20. He now turns with unabated desire and trust to God, 
who, in His strength and faithfulness, is contrasted with 
the urgent dangers described. my soul—or self (cf. Psalm 
8.2; 16.10), my darling—lit., my only one, or, solilary one, 
as desolate and afflicted (Psalm 25, 16; 35.17). 21. Deliv- 
erance plead in view of former help, when in the most im- 
minent danger, from the most powerful enemy, repre- 
sented by the unicorn or wild buffalo, the lion’s mouth 
—(Cf, v. 13.) The lion often used as a figure representing 
violent enemies; the connecting of the mouth intimates 
their rapacity. 22-24. He declares his purpose to cele- 
brate God’s gracious dealings and publish His manifested 
perfections (name, Psalm 5, 11), &c., and forthwith invites 
the pious, those who haye a reverential fear of God, to 
unite in special praise for a deliverance, illustrating 
God’s kind regard for the lowly, whom men neglect. To 
hide the face or eyes expresses a studied neglect of one’s 
cause, and refusal of aid or sympathy (ef. Psalm 30,7; 
Isaiah 1.15), 25, 26. My praise shall be of thee—or, per- 
haps better, from thee—i. e., God gives grace to praise him. 
With offering praise, he farther evinces his gratitude by 
promising the payment of his yows, in celebrating the 
usual festival, as proyided in the law (Deuteronomy 12. 
18; 16. 11), of which the pious or humble, and they that 
seek the Lord, His true worshippers, shall partake abun- 
dantly, and join himin praise. In the enthusiasm produced 
by his lively feelings, he addresses such in words, assur- 
ing them of God’s perpetual favour. The dying of the heart 
denotes death (1 Samuel 25, 37); so its living denotes life. 
27-31. His case illustrates God’s righteous government, 
Beyond the existing time and people, others shall be 
brought to acknowledge and worship God; the Sat ones, 
or the rich as well as the poor, the helpless who cannot 
keep themselves alive, shall together unite in celebrat- 
ing God’s delivering power, and transmit to unborn 
people the records of His grace. it shall be accounted 
to the Lord for, &c.—or, it shall be told of the Lord to a 
generation. God’s wonderful works shall be told from 
generation to generation, that he hath done—supply it, 
or this—i. e., what the Psalm has unfolded, 


PSALM XXIII. 


Ver. 1-6. Under a metaphor borrowed from scenes of 
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God’s Lordship in the World, 


pastoral life, with which David was familiar, he describes 
God’s providential care in providing refreshment, guid- 
ance, protection, and abundance, and soaffording grounds 
of confidence in His perpetual favour. 

1. Christ’s relation to His people is often represented by 
the figure of a shepherd (John 10. 14; Hebrews 13, 20; 1 
Peter 2. 25; 5. 4), and therefore the opinion that He is the 
Lord here so described, and in Genesis 48. 15; Psalm 80, 1; 
Isaiah 40.11, is not without some good reason. 2. greem 
pastures—or, pastures of tender grass, are mentioned, 
not in respect to food, but as places of cool and refreshing 
rest, the still waters—are, lit., waters of stillness, whose 
quiet flow invites to repose. They are contrasted with 
boisterous streams on the one hand, and stagnant, offen- 
sive pools on the other, 3. To restore the soul is torevive 
or quicken it (Psalm 19.7), or relieve it (Lamentations 1, 
11,19, paths of righteousness—those of safety, as di- 
rected by God, and pleasing to Him. for his mame’s 
sake—or, regard for His perfections, pledged for His 
people’s welfare, 4. In the darkest and most trying hour 
God is near. the valley of the shadow of death—is a 
ravine overhung by high precipitous cliffs, filled with 
dense forests, and well calculated to inspire dread to the 
timid, and afford a covert to beasts of prey. While ex- 
pressive of any great danger or cause of terror, it does not 
exclude the greatest of all, to which it is most popularly 
applied, and which its terms suggest. thy red and thy 
staff—are symbols of a shepherd’s office, By them he 
guides his sheep. 5,6. Another figure expresses God’s 
provident care, a table—or, food, anointing oil—the 
symbol of gladness, and the overflowing ewp—which rep- 
resents abundance—are prepared for the child of God, 
who may feast in spite of his enemies, confident that this " 
favour will ever attend him. This beautiful Psalm most 
admirably sets before us, in its chief figure, that of a 
shepherd, the gentle, kind, and sure care extended to 
God’s people, who, as a shepherd, both rules and feeds 
them. The closing verse shows that the blessings men- 
tioned are spiritual. 


PSALM XXIV. 


Ver. 1-10. God’s supreme sovereignty requires a befit- 
ting holiness of life and heart in His worshippers; a sen- 
timent sublimely illustrated by describing His entrance 
into the sanctuary, by the symbol of His worship—the 
ark, as requiring the most profound homage to the glory 
of His Majesty. 

1. fulmess—every thing. world—the habitable globe, 
with they that dwell—forming a parallel expression to 
the first clause, 2. poetically represents the facts of Gen- 
esis 1.9. 3, 4 The form of a question gives yivacity. 
Hands, tongue and heart are organs of action, speech, and 
feeling, which compose character, lifted up his soul—is 
to set the affections (Psalm 25, 1) on an object; here, vanity 
—or, any false thing, of which swearing falsely, or to false- 
hood, isa specification. hill of the Lord—(cf. Psalm 2.6, 
&e.). His Church—the true or invisible, as typified by the 
earthly sanctuary. 5. righteousness—the rewards which 
God bestows on His people, or the grace to secure those 
rewards as well as the result. 6, Jacob—by ‘‘ Jacob,” we 
may understand God’s people (cf, Isaiah 43, 22; 44.2, &e.), 
corresponding to “the generation,” &c., as if he had said, 
“those who seek thy face are thy chosen people.” ‘7-10. 
The entrance of the ark, with the attending procession, 
into the holy sanctuary is pictured to us. The repetition 
of the terms gives emphasis, Lord of hosts—or fully, 
Lord God of hosts(Hosea 12.5; Amos 4,18), describes God 
by a title indicative of supremacy over all creatures, and 
especially the heavenly armies (Joshua 5.14; 1 Kings 22, 
19). Whether, as some think, the actual enlargement of 
the ancient gates of Jerusalem be the basis of the figure, 
the effect of the whole is to impress us with a conception 
of the matchless majesty of God. 


PSALM XXV. 


Ver. 1-22. The general tone of this Psalm is that of 
prayer for help from enemies, Distress, however, excit- 





David's Conjidence mm God. 


_. ing a sense of sin, humble confession, supplication for 
pardon, preservation from sin,and Divine guidance, are 
prominent topics. 

1. lift up my soul—(Psalm 24, 4; 86. 4), set my affections 
(cf. Colossians 3.2). 2. not be ashamed—by disappoint- 
ment of hopes of relief. 3. The prayer generalized as to 
all who wait on God—i. e., who expect His favour, On the 
other hand, the disappointment of the perfidious, who, 
unprovoked, have done evil, is invoked (cf. 2 Samuel 22, 
9). 4, 5. On the ground of former favour, he invokes Di- 

Vine guidance, according to God’s gracious ways of deal- 
ing and faithfulness. 6,7. Confessing past and present 
sins, he pleads for mercy, not on palliations of sin, buton 
God’s well-known benevolence, 8, 9. upright—acting 
according to His promise. sinners—the general term, 
limited by the meek—who are penitent. in judgment— 
rightly, the way—and his way—God’s way of provi- 
dence. 10. paths—similar sense—His modes of dealing 
(cf. v. 4). mercy and truth—(Job 14.), God’s grace in prom- 
ising and faithfulness in performing. 11. God’s perfec- 
tions of love, mercy, goodness, and truth are manifested 
(his name, cf. Psalm 9.10) in pardoning sin, and the great- 
ness of sin renders pardon more needed. 12, 13. What 
he asks for himself is the common lot of all the pious, 
The phrasc—inherit the earth—(cf. Matthew 5. 5), allud- 
ing to the promise of Canaan, expresses all the blessings 
included in that promise, temporal as well as spiritual. 
14. The reason of the blessing explained—the pious enjoy 
communion with God (cf. Proverbs 3, 21, 22), and, of course, 
learn His gracious terms of pardon. 15. His trust in God 
is fixed. met—is frequently used as a figure for dangers by 
enemies (Psalm 9.15; 10.9), 16-19. A series of earnest ap- 
peals for aid, because God had seemed to desert him (ef. 
Psalm 13. 1; 17. 13, &c.), his sins oppressed him, his enemies 
had enlarged his troubles and were multiplied, increasing 
in hate and violence (Psalm 9, 8; 18. 48), 20. keep my soul 
—(Psalm 16.1.) put my trust—fiee for refuge (Psalm 2. 12), 
21. In conscious innocence of the faults charged by his 
enemies, he confidently commits his cause to God. Some 
Trefer—integrity, &c.—to God, meaning His covenant 
faithfulness. This sense, though good, is an unusual ap- 
plication of the terms. 22. Extend these blessings to all 
thy people in all their distresses. 


PSALM XXVI. 


Ver. 1-12. After appealing to God’s judgment on his 
avowed integrity and innocence of the charges iaid by his 
enemies, the Psalmist professes delight in God’s worship, 
and prays for exemption from the fate of the wicked, ex- 
pressing assurance of God’s fayour, 

1. JSudge—decide on my case—the appeal of innocence, 
in mine integrity—freedom from blemish (cf. Psalm 25, 
21). His confidence of perseverance results from trust in 
God’s sustaining grace. 2. He asks the most careful scru- 
tiny of his affections and thoughts (Psalm 7, 9), or mo- 
tives. 3. As often, the ground of prayer for present help 
is former favour. 4-8. As exemplified by the fruits of 
‘Divine grace, presented in his life, especially in his avoid- 
‘ing the wicked and his purposes of cleaving to God’s wor- 
‘ship. wash mine hands—expressive symbol of freedom 
from sinful acts (cf. Matthew 27. 24). the habitation of 
thy house—where thy house rests—as the tabernacle was 
not yet permanently fixed. honour dwelleth—conveys 
an allusion to the Holy of Holies. 9. Gather not, &c.— 
bring me not to death. bloody men—(cf. Psalm 5.6). 10. 
‘Their whole conduct is that of violence and frand, 11,12. 
‘But, &c.—He contrasts his character and destiny with 
that of the wicked (cf.v.1,2). even place—free from oc- 
-casions of stumbling—safety in his course is denoted. 
Hence he will render to God his praise publicly. 


PSALM XXVIII. 

Ver. 1-14. With a general strain of confidence, hope, 
and joy, especially in God’s worship, in the midst of dan- 
gers, the Psalmist introduces prayer for Divine help and 
guidance. 

1. light—is a common figure for comfort. strength—or, 
stronghold—affording security against all violence. The 


PSALMS XXVI—XXIX. 


His Faith in God’s Protection. 


interrogations give greater vividness to the negation im- 
plied, 2, eat... my fiesh—(Job 19, 22; Psalm 14.4.) The 
allusion to wild beasts illustrates their rapacity. they 
stumbled—“ they” is emphatic; not J, but they were de- 
stroyed. 3. In the greatest dangers, in this—i.e., then, 
in such extremity. 4,5. The secret of his confidence is 
his delight in communion with God (Psalm 16, 11; 23. 6), 
beholding the harmony of His perfections, and seeking 
His favour in His temple or palace ; a term applicable to 
the tabernacle (cf. Psalm 5.7). There he is safe (Psalm 31, 
21; 61.5). The figure is changed in the last clause, but the 
sentiment is the same. 6. head be lifted up—I shall be 
placed beyond the reach of my enemies. Hence he avows 
his purpose of rendering joyful thank offerings. 7. Still 
pressing need extorts prayer for help. ery with my 
voice —denotes earnestness. Other things equal, Chris- 
tians in earnest pray audibly, even in secret. 8. The 
meaning is clear, though the construction in a literal 
translation is obscure, The English Version supplies the 
impliéd clause. To seek God’s face is to seek His favour 
(Psalm 105, 4). 9. Hide mot, &c.—(Psalm 4. 6; 22. 24.) 
Against rejection he pleads former mercy and love. 10. 
In the extremity of earthly destitution (Psalm 31. 11; 38. 
11), God provides (cf. Matthew 25.35). LL. thy way—of 
providence, a plain path—(Psalm 26.12.) ememies—iit., 
watchers for my fall (Psalm 5.8). 12. will—tit., soul, desire 
(Psalm 35, 25), ememies—lit., oppressors. Falsehood aids 
cruelty against him. breathe out—as being filled with it 
(Acts 9,1), 13. The strong emotion is indicated by the 
incomplete sentence, for which the English Version sup- 
plies a proper clause; or, omitting that, and rendering, 
yet I believed, &c., the contrast of his faith and his danger 
is expressed, to see—is to experience (Psalm 22.17), 14. 
Wait, &c.—in confident expectation, The last clause is, 
lit., and wait, &c., as if expecting new measures of help. 


PSALM XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-9. An earnest cry for Divine aid against his 
enemies, as being also those of God, is followed by the 
Psalmist’s praise in assurance of a favourable answer, and 
a prayer for all God’s people. 

1. my rock—{Psalm 18, 2, 31.) be not silent to me—iit,, 
Jrom me, deaf or inattentive, become like them, &c.— 
share their fate. go down into the pit—or, grave (Psalm 
30. 3). 2. lift wp my hands—a gesture of prayer (Psalm 
63. 4; 141. 2), oracle—place of speaking (Exodus 25. 22; 
Numbers 7. 89), where God answered His people (cf. Psalm 
5.7). 3. Draw me not, &¢c,—implies punishment as well 
as death (cf. Psalm 26.9). Hypocrisy is the special wicked- 
ness mentioned, &. The imprecation is justified in v. 5. 
The force of the passage is greatly enhanced by the accu- 
mulation of terms describing their sin. endeavours— 
points out their deliberate sinfulness. 5. Disregard of 
God’s judgments brings arighteous punishment. destroy 
.. . build. . . up—The positive strengthened by the 
negative form. 6. supplications—or, cries for mercy. %. 
The repetition of heart denotes his sincerity. 8. The dis- 
tinction made between the people. their strength—and 
the anointed—may indicate Absalom’s rebellion as the 
occasion, 9. The special prayer for the people sustains 
this view. feed them—as a shepherd (Psalm 23, 1, &c.). 


PSALM XXIX. 


Ver. 1-11. Trust in God is encouraged by the celebra- 
tion of His mighty power as illustrated in His dominion 
over the natural world, in some of its most terrible and 
wonderful exhibitions. 

1. Give—or, ascribe (Deuteronomy 32. 3). mighty—or, 
sons of the mighty (Psalm 89. 6).. Heavenly beings, as 
angels. 2. mame—as (Psalm 5.11; 8.1). beauty of holi- 
mess—the loveliness of a spiritual worship, of which the 
perceptible beauty of the sanctuary worship was but a 
type. 3. The voice of the Lord—audible exhibition of 
His power in the tempest, of which thunder is aspecimen, 
but not the uniform or sole example. the waters—are 
the clouds or vapours (Psalm 18.11; Jeremiah 10. 13). 4. 
powerful . .. majesty—lit., in power, in majesty. 5, 6. 
The tall and large cedars, especially of Lebanon, are 
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David Exhorteth to Praise. 


shivered, utterly broken. The waving of the mountain 
forests before the wind is expressed by the figure of skip- 
ping or leaping. 7. divideth—lit., hews of. The lightning, 
like flakes and splinters hewed from stone or wood, flies 
through the air. 8. the wilderness—especially Kadesh, 


south of Judea, is selected as another scene of thisdisplay , 


of Divine power, as a vast and desolate region impresses 
the mind, like mountains, with images of grandeur. 9. 
Terror-stricken animals and denuded forests close the 
illustration. In view of this scene of awful sublimity, 
God’s worshippers respond to the call of v, 2, and speak 
or cry, “glory!’? By temple, or palace (God’s residence, 
Psalm 5. 7), may here be meant heaven, or the whole 
frame of nature, as the angels are called on for praise, 
10, 11. Over this terrible raging of the elements God is en- 
throned, directing and restraining by sovereign power; 
and hence the comfort of His people. “This awful God is 
ours, our Father and our Love.” 


PSALM XXX. 


Ver, 1-12. Lit., A Psalm-song—a composition to be sung 
with musical instruments, or without them—or, “Song of 
the dedication,” &c., specifying the particular character of 
the Psalm. Some suppose that “of David” should be con- 
nected with the name of the composition, and not with 
“ house’? and refer for the occasion to the selection of a 
site for the temple (1 Chronicles 21. 26-30; 22..1), But 
“ house” is neyer used absolutely for the temple, and dedi- 
cation does not well apply to such an occasion. Though 
the phrase in the Hebrew, ‘dedication of the house of 
David,” isan unusual form, yet it is equally unusual to 
disconnect the name of the author and the composition. 
Asa “dedication of Dayid’s house” (as provided, Deuter- 
onomy 20, 25), the scope of the Psalm well corresponds 
with the state of repose and meditation on his past trials 
suited to such an occasion (2 Samuel 6. 11; 7. 2). For 
beginning with a celebration of God’s delivering favour, 
in which he invites others to join, he relates his prayer in 
distress, and God’s gracious and prompt answer, 

1. lifted me up—as one is drawn from a well (Psalm 40, 
2), 2. healed me—afiliction is often described as disease 
(Psalm 6, 2; 41. 4; 107. 20), and so relief by healing. 3. The 
terms describe extreme danger, soul—or, myself. grave 
—lit., hell, as in Psalm 16, 10, hast kept me... pit— 


quickened or revived me from the state of dying (cf. . 


Psalm 28.1), 4. remembrance—the thing remembered or 
memorial. Iholiness—as the sum of God’s perfections 
(cf. Psalm 22, 3), used as name (Exodus 8, 15; Psalm 1385, 13). 
5. Relatively, the longest experience of Divine anger by 
the pious is momentary. These precious words have con- 
soled millions. 6,'7. What particular prosperity is meant 
we do not know. Perhaps his accession to the throne. 
In his self-complacent elation he was checked by God’s 
hiding His face (cf. Psalm 22, 24; 27. 9) troubled —con- 
founded with fear (Psalm 2,5), 8-11. Asin Psalm 6. 5; 88. 
10; Isaiah 38. 18, the appeal for mercy is based on the de- 
struction of his agency in praising God here, which 
death would produce, The terms expressing relief are 
poetical, and not to be pressed, though dancing is the 
translation of a word which means a lute, whose cheerful 
notes are contrasted with mourning, or (Amos 5, 16) wail- 
ing. sackeloth—was used, even by kings, in distress (1 
Chronicles 21. 16; Isaiah 37. 1); but gladness, used for a 
garment, shows the language to be figurative. 12. Though 
—my—is supplied before—glory—it is better as Psalm 16, 
10, to receive it as used for tongue, the organ of praise, 
The ultimate end of God’s mercies to us is our praise to 


Him, 
PSALM XXXTI. 


Ver, 1-24. The prayer of a believer in time of deep dis- 
tress. In the first part, cries for help are mingled with 
expressions of confidence. Then the detail of griefs en- 
grosses his attention, till, in the assurance of strong but 
submissive faith, he rises to the language of unmingled 
joyful trust, and exhorts others to like love and confi- 
dence towards God, 

1. expresses the general tone of feeling of the Psalm. 
2-4. He seeks help in God's righteous government (Psalm 
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Remission of Sin a great Blessing) 


5. 8), and begs for an attentive hearing, and speedy and ~ 
effectual aid. With no other help and no claim of merit, 
he relies solely on God’s regard to his own perfections fora 
safe guidanceand release fromthe snares of his enemies. On 
the terms “ rocks,” &c., (cf. Psalm 17.2; 18, 2, 50; 20. 6; 23.3; 25. 
21). 5,6.commit my spirit—my life,or myself. OurSaviour 
used the words on the cross,notas prophetical, but,asmany 
pious men have done, as expressive of his unshaken confi- 
dence in God. The Psalmist rests on God’s faithfulness to 
His promises to His people, and hence avows himself one 
of them, detesting all who revere objects of idolatry (ef. 
Deuteronomy 32. 21; 1 Corinthians 8. 4). 7%. hast known 
my soul, &c.—haid regard to me in trouble. 8. shut me 
up... enemy—abandon to(1 Samuel 23,11). largeroom 
—place of safety (cf. Psalm 18,19), 9,10. mine eye, &c.— 
denote extreme weakness (cf. Psalm 6.7). grief—min- 
gled sorrow and indignation (Psalm 6.7). soul and... 
belly—the whole person. Though the effects ascribed to 
grief are not mere figures of speech—spent , .. con- 
sumed—must be taken in the modified sense of wasted 
and decayed. iniquity—or, suffering by it (cf. on Psalm 
40,12). 11. among—or, lit., from, or, by my enemies. The 
latter clauses describe the progress of his disgrace to the 
lowest degree, till, 12. he is forgotten as one dead, and 
contemned as a useless broken vessel. 13. For—intro- 
duces further reasons for his prayer, the unjust, deliberate, 
and murderous purposes of his foes. 14-18. In his pro- 
fession of trust he includes the terms of the prayer ex- 
pressing it, timves—course of life. deliver . . . hand—op- 
posed to “shut me up,” &c., of v. 8. make, .. shine—(Cf, 
Numbers 6. 25; Psalm 4. 6.) Deprecating from himself, heim- 
preeates on the wicked God’s displeasure, and prays that 
their virulent persecution of him may bestopped, 19-21. 
God displays openly His purposed goodness to His people, 
the secret of thy presemce—or, covering of thy counten- 
ance; the protection He thus affords; ef. Psalm 27. 5 fora 
similar figure; “dwelling” used there for “presence” 
here. The idea of security further presented by the figure 
of a tent and a fortified city. 22. For I said—tit,, And I 
said, in an adversative sense. I, thus fayoured, was de- 
spondent, in my haste—in my terror, cut off... eyes 
from all the protection of thy presence, 23,24. the Lord 
..+ proud doer—tit., the Lord is keeping faith—i. e., with 
His people, and is repaying, &c. Then let none despair, 
but take courage, their hopes shall not be in vain, 


PSALM XXXII. 


Ver. 1-11. Maschil—lit., giving instruction. The Psalmist 
describes the blessings of His forgiveness, succeeding the 
pains of conviction, and deduces from his own experience 
instruction and exhortation to others, 

1, 2. (Cf. Romans 4.6.) forgiven—lil., taken away, Op- 
posed to retain (John 20. 23). eovered—so that God no 
longer regards the sin (Psalm 85. 3), imputeth—charge to 
him, and treat him accordingly. no guile—or, deceit, no 
false estimate of himself, nor insincerity before God (ef, 
Romans 8,1). 3,4. A vivid description of felt but un- 
acknowledged sin. when—liit., for, as v.4. thy hand— 
of God, or, power in distressing him (Psalra 38, 2), moiste 
ure—vital juices of the body, the parching heat of which 
expresses the anguish of the soul. On the other figures, 
ef. Psalm 6. 2,7; 31. 9-11. If composed on the occasion of 
the fifty-first Psalm, this distress may have been pro- 
tracted for several months. 5. A prompt fulfilment of 
the purposed confession is followed by a prompt forgive- 
ness. 6. For this—i.e., my happy experience. godly— 
pious in the sense of Psalm 4.3, a time—(Isaiah 55. 6); 
when God’s Spirit inclines us to seek pardon, He is ready 
to forgive. floods, &c._denote great danger (Psalm 18, 17; 
66.12). 7% His experience illustrates the statement of v, 
6. 8. Whether, as most likely, the language of David (cf. 
Psalm 51. 13), or that of God, this is a promise of Divine 
guidance. I will... mime eye—or, my eye shall be on 
thee, watching and directing thy way. 9%. The latter 
clause, more literally, ‘in that they come not near thee’ —i. 
e., because they will not come, &c., unless forced by bit and 
bridle. 10, The sorrows of the impenitent contrasted 
with the peace and safety secured by God’s mercy, Bl. 





“God t0 be Praised for His Goodness, ete. PSALMS XXXIII—XXXVL 


Ps he righteous and upright, or those conforming to the 
> ivine teaching for securing the Divine blessing, may 
well rejoice with shouting. 


1 PSALM XXXIII. 


_ Ver. 1-22. A call to lively and joyous praise to God for 
His glorious attributes and works, as displayed in crea- 
tion, and His general and special providence, in view of 
which, the Psalmist, for all the pious, professes trust and 
joy, and invokes God’s mercy. 

4-8. The sentiment falls in with Psalm 82. 11 (cf. 1 Co- 
rinthians 14,15). The instruments (Psalm 92.3; 144. 9) 
do not exclade the voice, a new song—fresh, adapted to 
the occasion (Psalm 40.3; 96.1). play skilfully—(Cf, 
Psalm 15, 16, 21.) 4-9. Reasons for praise—first, God’s 
truth, faithfulness, and mercy, generally; then, His crea- 
tive power which all must honour. Im word and breath 
—r, spirit, there may be an allusion to the Son (John 1. 1) 
and Holy Spirit. he spake—iit., said. it was—the ad- 
dition of done weakens the sense (cf. Genesis 1. 3-10). 10, 
1. In God’s providence He thwarts men’s purposes and 
executes Hisown. heathen—lit., nations, 12-19. The in- 
ference from the foregoing in v. 12 is illustrated by God’s 
special providence, underlying which is His minute 
knowledge of all men. loeketh—intently (Isaiah 14. 16), 
fashioncth—or, forms, and hence knows and controls 
(Proverbs 21.1). alike—without exception. considereth—or, 
understands, God knows men’s motives. 16, 17. Men’s 
usual reliances in their greatest exigencies are, in them- 
selves, useless. On the war horse (ef. Job 39. 19-25). a wain 
thimg—a lie, which deceives us. 18, 19. Contrasted is 
God's guidance and power to save from the greatest earthly 
eviland its mos¢ painful precursor, and hence from all. 
20-22. waiteth—in earnest expectation. holy name— 
(Cf. Psalm 5, 12; 22. 22; 30.4.) Our faith measures mercy 
(Matthew 9. 29), and if of grace, it is ne more of debt (Ro- 


muns Li. 6). 
: PSALM XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-22, On the title of. 1 Samuel 21.13. Abimelech 
Was the general name of the sovereign (Genesis 20, 2). 
After celebrating God’s gracious dealings with him, the 
‘Psalmist exhorts others to make trial of His providential 
Gare, instructing them how to secure it. He then con- 
trasts God’s care of His people and His punitive provi- 
dence towards the wicked, 

1-4. Even in distress, which excites supplication, thereis 
always matter for praising and thanking God (cf. Ephe- 
sians 5.20; Philippians 4.6). make her boast—glory 
(Psaim 105.3; cf. Galatians 6.14). Ibuwimble—the pious, as 
Psaim 9.12; 25.9. magnify the Lord—ascribe great- 
ness to Him, an act of praise. together—alike (Psalm 
83.15), or, equally, without exception, delivered... 
fears—as well as actual evil (Psalm 64,1), 5-%. God’s 
favour to the pious generally, and to himself specially, 
is celebrated. looked—with desire for help. lightened 
—or, brightened, expressing joy, opposed to the downcast 
features of those who are ashamed or disappointed (Psalm 
25. 2,3). Whis poor man—lit., humble, himself as a speci- 
men of such. angel—of the covenant (Isaiah 63.9), of 
whom as 2 leader of God's host (Joshua 5, 14; 1 Kings 22, 
19), the phrase—encampeth, &¢c.—is appropriate; or, angel 
used collectively for angels (Hebrews 1. 14), 8. taste and 
see—try and experience. 9. Those fear him—who are 
pious—fear and love (Proverbs 1. 7; 9.10), saimts—conse- 
erated to his service (Isaiah 40.31), 10. not want any 
foed—‘ Good” is emphatic; they may be afflicted (cf. v. 
10); but this may be a good (2 Corinthians 4. 17,18; He- 
brews 12.10,11), E21. children—subjects of instruction 
(Proverbs 1.8, 10), 12. What man—whoever desires the 
blessings of piety let him attend, 13,14, Sins of thought 
included in those of speech (Luke 6. 45), avoiding evil and 
doing good in our relations to men are based ona right 
relation to God, 15. cyes of the Lord are upon—(Psalm 
$2.8; 33.18.) 16. Mace... against—opposed to them (Le- 
Viticus 17.10; 20.3), cut off the remembrance—utterly 
destroy (Psalm 109, 13), 17, 18. Humble penitents are ob- 
jects of God’s special tender regard (Psalm 51. 19; Isaiah 


re 


my devourers. 


An Appeal for Protection, 


57. 15). 20. bones—framework of the body. 21, 22. Con- 
trast in the destiny of righteous and wicked; the former 
shall be delivered and never come into condemnation 
(John 5, 24; Itomans 8, 1), the latter left under condemna- 
tion and desolate. 


PSALM XXXY. 


Ver. 1-28. The Psalmist invokes God’s aid, contrasting 
the hypocrisy, cunning, and malice of his enemies with 
his integrity and generosity. The imprecations of the 
first part including a brief notice of their conduct, the 
fuller exposition of their hypocrisy and malice in the 
second, and the earnest prayer for deliverance from their 
scornful triumph in the last, are each closed (v, 9,10, 18, 27, 
28) with promises of praise for the desired relief, in which 
his friends will unite. The historical occasion is probably 
1 Samuel 24, ° 

1-3. God is invoked in the character of a warrior (Hxo- 
dus 15. 3; Deuteronomy 32, 41). fight against—lil., devour 
stop the way against—lit., shut up (the 
Way), to meet or oppose, &c. IL... thy salwation—who 
saves thee. 4. (Cf. Psalm 9.17.) devise my hurt—pur- 
pose for eviltome, 5, 6.—(cf, Psalm 1. 4)—a terrible fate; 
driven by wind on a slippery path in darkness, and hotly 
pursued by supernatural violence (2 Samuel 24.16; Acts 
12, 23). '%, 8. net in a pit—or, pit of their net—or, net-pit 
—as holy hill for hill of holiness—(Psalm 2, 6)—a figure 
from hunting (Psalm 7,15), Their imprecations on im- 
penitent rebels against God need no vindication; His 
justice and wrath are for such; His mercy for penitents, 
Cf. Psalm 7.16; 11. 5,on the peculiar fate of the wicked 
here noticed. 9, 10. Ali my bomes—every part. him 
that spoileth him—(cf, Psalm 10. 2), 11. False witnesses 
—lit., Witnesses of injustice and cruelty (cf. Psalm 11.5; 25. 
19), 12-14. Though they rendered evil for good, he showed 
a tender sympathy in their affliction. spoiling—lit., be- 
reavement. The usual modes of showing grief are made, 
as figures, to express his sorrow. . prayer... bosom— 
may denote either the posture—the head bowed—(ef. 1 
Kings 18, 42)—or, that the prayer was in secret. Some 
think there is a reference to the result—the prayer would 
benefit him if not them. behaved—lit., went on—denoting 
his habit, heavily—or, squalidly, his sorrowing occasion- 
ing neglect of his person, Altogether, his grief was that 
of one for adearly-loved relative. 15,16. On the contrary, 
they rejoiced in his affliction. Halting, or lameness, as 
Psalm 38.17 for any distress. abjects—either as cripples 
(cf. 2 Samuel 4. 4) contemptible; or, degraded persons, 
such as had been beaten (ef. Job 30. 1-8). I kmew it not— 
either the persons, or, reasons of such conduct. tear me, 
and ceased not—tit., were not silent—showing that the 
tearing meant slandering. mockers—who were hired to 
make sport at feasts (Proverbs 28. 21), 1%. darling—(cf. 
Psalm 22. 20, 21.) 18. (Cf. Psalm 22, 22.) 19. enemies 
wrongfully —by false and slanderous imputations, 
wink with the eye—an insulting gesture (Proverbs 6. 18), 
without cause—manifests more malice than having a 
wrong cause. 20. deceitful matters—or, words of deceit. 
quiet in the land—the pious lovers of peace, 21. On the 
gesture cf. Psalm 22.7, and on the expressions of malicious 
triumph ef. Psalm 10, 18; 28.3. 23, 24. (Cf. Psalm 7. 6; 26. 
1; 2 Thessalonians 1.6.) God’s righteous government is 
the hope of the pious and terror of the wicked. 25. 
swallowed him up—utterly destroyed him (Psalm 21, 9; 
Lamentations 2. 16), 26. clothed—covered wholly (Job 8, 
22). 27. favour... cause—delight in it, as vindicated by 
thee, Let the Lord, &c.—Let him be greatly praised tor 
His care of the just. 28. In this praise of God’s equitable 
government (Psalm 5, 8) the writer promises ever to 


engage, 
PSALM XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-12. On servant of the Lord, ef. title Psalin 18, 
The wickedness of man contrasted with the excellency 
of God’s perfections and dispensations; and the benefit 
of the latter sought, and the evils of the former depre- 
cated. 

1. The general sense of this difficult verse is, “that the 
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wicked have no fear of God.” The first clause may be 
rendered, “‘Saith transgression in my heart, in respect to 
the wicked, there is no fear,” &c., 7. e., such is my reflection 
on men’s transgressions, 2-4. This reflection detailed. 
wutil his iniquity, &c.—lit., for finding his iniquity for 
hating; i. e., he persuades himself God will not so find it 
—“for hating’ involving the idea of punishing. Hence 
his words of iniquity and deceit, and his bold rejection of 
all right principles of conduct. The climax is that he 
deliberately adopts and patronizes evil. The negative 
forms affirm more emphatically their contraries. 5, 6. 
mercy... and... faithfulmess—as mercy and truth 
(Psalm 25, 10), righteousness and judgments—qualities 
of a good government (Psalm 5, 8; 31. 1). These all are set 
forth, by the figures used, as unbounded. 7%. shadow of 
thy wings—(cf. Deuteronomy 32.11; Psalm 91.1), 8. fat~ 
mess—richness. thy house—residence—for the privileges 
and blessings of communion with God (Psalm 23, 6; 27. 4). 
river of thy pleasures—plenteous supply—may allude 
to Eden. 9. Light is an emblem of all blessings—given of 
God as ameans to gain more, 10. that know thee—right 
knowledge of God is the source of right affections and 
conduct. U1. foot of ... hand... wicked—all kinds 
of violent dealing. 12. There—in the acting of violence, 
they are overthrown. A signal defeat, 


PSALM XXXVII. 


Ver. 140. A composed and uniform trust in God, anda 
constant course of integrity, are urged in view of the 
blessedness of the truly pious, contrasted in various 
aspects with the final ruin of the wicked. Thus the wis- 
dom and justice of God’s providence are vindicated, and 
its seeming inequalities, which excite the cavils of the 
wicked and the distrust of the pious, are explained. Da- 
vid’s personal history abundantly illustrates the Psalm, 

1, 2. The general sentiment of the whole Psalm is ex- 
pressed. The righteous need not be vexed by the pros- 
perity of the wicked ; for it is transient, and their destiny 
undesirable. 3. Trust—sure of safety. shalt thou dwell 
—or, dwell thou—repose quietly, werily ... fed—or, 
feed on truth—God’s promise (Psalm 36. 5; cf. Hosea 12. 1). 
4, desires—(Psalm 20.5; 21.2), what is lawful and right, 
really good (Psalm 84. 11), 5. commit thy way—({Proy- 
erbs 16.3). Works—what you haye to do and cannot—set 
forth as a burden. trust... in him—tlit.,on Him. He 
will do what you cannot (cf. Psalm 22, 8; 31. 6). He will not 
suffer your character to remain under suspicion. 7, 8. 
Rest in—lit., Be silent to the Lord, and wait—be submis- 
sive—avoid petulance and murmurings, anger and rash 
doing. 9. Tworeasons, The prosperity of the wicked is 
short, and the pious, by humble trust, will secure all 
covenant blessings, denoted here by ‘‘inherit the earth” 
(cf. Psalm 25.13), 10, 11. shall not be—lit,, is not—is not 
to be found. peace—includes prosperity. 12. gmasheth 
... teeth—in beastly rage. 13. (Cf. Psalm 2.4.) seeth— 
knows certainly. his day—of punishment, long delayed, 
shall yet come (Hebrews 10. 37). 14,15. sword, and... 
bow—for any instruments of violence, slay—tlit., slaughter 
(1 Samuel 25.11). poor and needy—God’s people (Psalm 
10.17; 12.5). The punishment of the wicked as drawn on 
themselyes—often mentioned (ef. Psalm 7. 15, 16; 35. 8). 
16. riches—lit., noise and tumuli, as incidental to much 
wealth (cf. Psalm 39.6). Thus the contrast with the “ lit- 
tle’ of one man is more vivid, 17. Even the members of 
the body needed to hold weapons are destroyed, 18,19. 
God, who knows his people’s changes, provides against 
evil, and supplies all their need. 20. While the wicked, 
however mighty, are destroyed, and that utterly, as 
smoke which vanishes and leaves no trace. 21, 22. pay= 
eth not—not able; having grown poor (cf. Deuteronomy 

15.7.) Ability of the one and inability of the other do not 
' exelude moral dispositions, God's blessing or cursing 
makes the difference. cut off—opposed to “inherit 
the earth” (ef. Leviticus 7, 20, 21). 23, 24. steps—way, or, 
course of life; as ordered by God, failures will not be per- 
manent, 25, 26. his seed is blessed—lit., for a blessing 
(Genesis 12,2; Psalm 21.6). This position is still true as 
the rule of God’s economy (1 Timothy 4, 8; 6.6), 27-29. 
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The exhortation is sustained by the assurance of Go 
essential rectitude in that providential government: 
which provides perpetual blessings for the good, and per- 
petual misery for the wicked. 30, 31. The righteous 
described as to the elements of character, thought, word, 
and action. steps—or, goings—for conduct which is un- 
wavering (Psalm 18. 36). 32,33. The devices of the wicked 
against the good fail, because God acquits them, 34. On 
the contrary, the good are not only blessed, but made to 
see the ruin of their foes. 35, 36. of which a picture is 
given, under the figure of a flourishing tree (cf. Margin), 
which soon withers. he was not—(cf. v.10). 37. By the 
end is meant reward (Proverbs 23. 18; 24. 14), or expectation 
of success, as v. 38, which describes the end of the wicked in 
contrast, and that is cut off (ef. Psalm 73, 17), 38. tegether 
—at once—entirely (Psalm 4. 8). 39, 40. strength—(Psalm 
27.1; 28.8), trouble—straits (Psalm 9.9; 10.1). In trust 
and quietness is the salvation of the pious from all foes 
and all their devices. 


PSALM XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-22. To bring to remembrance, or, remind, God of 
His merey and himself of his sin. Appealing to God for 
relieffrom His heavy chastisement, the Psalmist avows his 
integrity before men, complains of the defection of friends 


and persecution of enemies, and in a submissive spirit, . 


casting himself on God, with penitent confession he pleads 
God’s covenant relation and his innocence of the charges 
of his enemies, and prays for Divine comfort and help. 
1-4. He deprecates deserved punishment, which is de- 
scribed (Psalm 6.1), under the figure of bodily disease, 
arrows... and thy hand—the sharp and heavy afflic- 
tions he suffered (Deuteronomy 32. 23), imiquities—afflic- 
tions in punishment of sin (2 Samuel 16. 12; Psalm 31. 10; 
40.12). gone over mine head—as a flood. 5-8. The loath- 
someness, corruption, and wasting torture of severe phy- 
sical disease set forth his mental anguish, It is possible 
some bodily disease was connected. TJ'he loins are the seat 
of strength. His exhaustion left him only the power to 
groan, 9. That God can hear (Romans 8, 26) 10. My 
heart panteth—as if barely surviving. light... from 


me—utter exhaustion (Psalm 6.7; 13.3). 11, 12. Friends’ 


desert, but foes increase in malignity. seek after my life 
—(1 Samuel 20.1; 22. 23), 13,14. He patiently submits, 
uttering no reproaches or replies (John 19. 9) to their in- 
sulting speeches; 15-17. for he is confident the Lerd—iit., 
Sovereign (to whom he was a servant), would answer his 
prayer (Psalm 3.4; 4. 1), and not permit their triumph in 
his partial halting, of which he was in danger. 18. Con- 
sciousness of sin makes suffering pungent, and suffering, 
rightly received, leads to confession. 19, 20. Still, while 
humbled before God, he is the victim of deadly enemies, 
full of malice and treachery. enemies are lively—lit., of 
life, who would take my life, i.e., deadly, 21, 22. (Cf. 
Psalm 22.19; 35.3.) All terms of frequent use. In this 
Psalm the language is generally susceptible of application 
to Christ as a sufferer, David, as such, typifying Him, 
This does not require us to apply the confessions of sin, 
but only the pains or penalties which he bore for us, 


PSALM XXXIX. 
Ver, 1-13. Yo Jeduthun (1 Chronicles 16, 41, 42), one of the 
chief singers. His name mentioned, perhaps, as a special 
honour. Under depressing views of his frailty and the 


prosperity of the wicked, the Psalmist, tempted to mur- 7 


mur, checks the expression of his feelings, till, led to re- 
gard his case aright, he prays for a proper view of his con- 
dition and for the Divine compassion, 

1. Isaid—or, resolved. will take heed—watch. ways 
—conduct, of which the use of the tongue is a part (James 
1. 26). bridle—lit., muzzle (cf. Deuteronomy 25, 4), While 
.. . before me—in beholding their prosperity (Psalm 37. 
10, 86), &. even from good—(Genesis 31. 24), everything, 
3. His emotions, as a smothered flame, burst forth. 4-7, 
Some take these words as those of fretting, but they are 
not essentially such. The tinge of discontent arises from 
the character of his suppressed emotions, But, address- 
ing God, they are softened and subdued, make me to 
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The Benefit of Confidence in God. PSALMS 
know—experimentally appreciate. how frail I am—tit., 
when I shall cease. .5-G. His prayer is answered in his ob- 
taining an impressive view of the vanity of the life of all 
men, and their transient state. Their pomp is a mere 
image, and their wealth is gathered they know not for 
whom. 7. Theinterrogation makes the implied negative 
stronger. Though this world offers nothing to our expec- 
tation, God is worthy of all confidence. 8-10. Patiently 
submissive, he prays for the removal of his chastisement, 
and that he may not be a reproach, 11. From his own 
case, he argues to that of all, that the destruction of man’s 
enjoyments is ascribable to sin, 12, 13. Consonant with 
the tenor of the Psalm, he prays for God’s compassionate 
regard to him asa stranger here, and that, as such was 
the condition of his fathers, so, like them, he may be 
cheered instead of being bound under wrath and chas- 
tened in displeasure, 


PSALM XL. 


Ver. 1-17. In this Psalm a celebration of God’s deliver- 
ance is followed by a profession of devotion to His service. 
Then follows a prayer for relief from imminent dangers, 
involving the overthrow of enemies and the rejoicing of 
sympathizing friends. In Hebrews 10. 5, &c., Paul quotes 
v. 6-8 as the words of Christ, offering himself as a better 
sacrifice. Somesuppose Paul thus accommodated David's 
words to express Christ’s sentiments. But the value of 
his quotation would be thus destroyed, as it would have 
no force in his argument, unless regarded by his readers 
as the original sense of the passage in the Old Testament. 
Others suppose the Psalm describes David’s feelings in 
suffering and joy; but the language quoted by Paul, in 
the sense given by him, could not apply to David in any 
of his relations, for as a type the language is not adapted 
to describe any event or condition of David’s career, and 
as an individual representing the pious generally, neither 
he nor they could properly use it (cf. on v. 7 below). The 
Psalm must be taken then, as the sixteenth, to express 
the feelings of Christ’s human nature, The difficulties 
pertinent to this view will be considered as they occur. 

1-3. The figures for deep distress are illustrated in Jere- 
miah’s history (Jeremiah 38, 6-12). Patienceand trust man- 
’ ifested in distress, deliverance in answer to prayer, and 
the blessed effect of itin eliciting praise from God’s true 
worshippers, teach us that Christ’s suffering is our ex- 
ample, and His deliverance our encouragement (Hebrews 
5.7, 8; 12.3; 1 Peter 4. 12-16.) imclined—{the ear, Psalm 
17. 6), as if to catch the faintest sigh. a mew song—(Psalm 
33. 3). fear, and... trust—revere with love and faith, 
4. Blessed—(Psalm 1.1; 2.12.) respecteth—lit., turns to- 
wards, as an object of confidence, turn aside—from true 
God and his law to falsehood in worship and conduct. 
5. he reckoned up in order—(cf. Psalm 5.3; 33. 14; 
Isaiuh 44.7), too many to be set forth regularly. This 
is but one instance of many. The use of the plural 
accords with the union of Christ and His people. In suf- 
fering and triumph, they are one with Him. 6-8. In 
Paul’s view this passage has more meaning than the mere 
expression of grateful devotion to God’s service. He rep- 
resents Christ as declaring that the sacrifices, whether 
vegetable oranimal, general or special expiatory offerings, 
would not avail to meet the demands of God’s law, and 
that He had come to render the required satisfaction, 
which he states was effected by “ the offering of the body 
of Christ,” for that is the “will of God” which Christ came 
to fulfil or do, in order to effect man’s redemption. We 
thus see that the contrast to the unsatisfactory character 
assigned the Old Testament offerings in v,6is found in 
the compliance with God’s law (cf. v. 7, 8). Of course, as 
Paul and other New Testament writers explain Christ’s 
work, it consisted in more than being made under thelaw 
or obeying its precepts. It required an “‘ obedience unto 
death,’ and that is the compliance here chiefly intended, 
and which makes the contrast with v. 6 clear. mime ears 
hast thou opened—Whether allusion is made to the cus- 
tom of boring a servant’s ear, in token of voluntary and 
perpetual enslavement (Exodus 21. 6), or that the opening 
of the ear, as in Isaiah 48,8; 50. 5 (though by a different 


XL, XLI. Obedience the Best Sacrifice, 


word in Hebrew) denotes obedience by the common figure 
of hearing for obeying, itis evident that the clause is de- 
signed to express a devotion to God’s will as avowed more 
fully in v. 8, and already explained, Paul, however, uses 
the words, “‘a body hast thou prepared me,’’? which are 
found in the Sep‘uagiat in the place of the words, “ mine 
ears hast thou opened.” He does not lay any stress on 
this clayse, and his argument is complete withoutit, It 
is, perhaps, to be regarded rather as an interpretation or — 
free translation by the Septuagint, than either an addition 
or attempt at verbal translation. The Septuagint trans- 
lators may have had reference to Christ’s vicarious suffer- 
ings as taught in other Scriptures, ‘as Isaiah 53.; at all 
events the sense is substantially the same, as a body was 
essential to the required obedience (cf. Romans 7. 4; 1 Peter 
2.24). '% Then—in such case, without necessarily refer- 
ring to order of time, Lo, I come—I am prepared to do, 
&e, in the volume of the book—,roll of the book. Such 
rolls, resembling maps, are still used in the synagogues. 
written of me—or on me, prescribed to me (2 Kings 22, 
13). The first isthe sense adopted by Paul. In either case, 
the Pentateuch, or law of Moses, is meant, and while it 
contains much respecting Christ directly, as Genesis 3, 15; 
49. 10; Deuteronomy 18, 15,and, indirectly,in the Levitical 
ritual, there is nowhere any allusion to David. 9, 10. 
Christ’s prophetical office is taught. He “preached” the 
great truths of God’s government of sinners. I have 
preached—lit., announced good tidings. 11. may be ren- 
dered as an assertion, that God will not withhold, &c. (Psalm 
16:1). 12. ewils—inflicted by others. iniquities—or penal 
afflictions, and sometimes calamities in the wide sense, 
This meaning of the word is very common (Psalm 31. 11; 
38. 4; ef. Genesis 4. 13, Cain’s punishment; Genesis 19, 15, 
that of Sodom; 1 Samuel 28, 10, of the witch of Endor; 
also 2 Samuel 16.12; Job 19, 29; Isaiah 5. 18; 53.11), This 
meaning of the word is also favoured by the clause, taken 
hold of me, which follows, which can be said appropriately 
of sufferings, but not of sins (cf. Job 27, 20; Psalm 69, 24), 
Thus, the difficulties in referring this Psalm to Christ, 
arising from the usual reading of this verse, are removed. 
Of the terrible afflictions, or sufferings, alluded to and en- 
dured for us, cf. Luke 22. 39-44, and the narrative of the 
scenes of Calvary. my heart faileth me—(Matthew 26. 
88), ‘‘My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death,” 
cannot look up—lit., IT cannot see, not denoting the de- 
pression of conscious guilt, as Luke 18. 13, but exhaustion 
from suffering, as dimness of eyes (cf. Psalm 6.7; 13. 3; 38, 
10). The whole context thus sustains the sense assigned 
to iniquities. 13. (Cf. Psalm 22.19.) 14,15. The language 
is not necessarily imprecatory, but rather a confident ex- 
pectation (Psalm 5, 11), though the former sense is not in- 
consistent with Christ’s prayer for the forgiveness of His 
murderers, inasmuch as their confusion and shame might 
be the very means to prepare them for humbly seeking 
forgiveness (cf. Acts 2.37). for a reward—lit., in conse- 
quence of. Aha—(Cf. Psalm 35, 21, 25.) 16. (Cf. Psalm 35, 
27.) lowe thy salvation—delight in its bestowal on others 
as well as themselves. 17. A summary of his condition 
and hopes. thinketh wpon—or provides for me, “He 
was heard,” “when he had offered up prayers and suppli- 
cations with strong crying and tears, unto Him that was 
able to save him from death.” 


PSALM XLI. 


Ver. 1-13. The Psalmist celebrates the blessedness of 
those who compassionate the poor, conduct strongly cou- 
trasted with the spite of his enemies and neglect of his 
friends in his calamity. He prays for God’s mercy in 
view of hisill desert, and, in confidence of relief, and that 
God will vindicate his cause, closes with a doxology. 

1-3. God rewards kindness to the poor (ProVerbs 19, 17), 
From v. 2 and 11 it may be inferred that the Psalmist de- 
scribes his own conduct. poor—in person, position, and 
possessions, shall be blessed—lit., led aright, o1 sajely, 
prospered (Psalin 23,3), upon the earth—or land of prom- 
ise (Psalm 25. 18; 27.3-9, &c.), The figures of v.3 are drawn 
from the acts of a kind nurse. 4. I said—I asked the 
mercy Ishow. heal my soul—(Cf. Psalm 30.2.) “Sin anid 
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suffering are united,” is one of tne great teachings of the 
Psalms. 5,6. A graphic picture of the conduct of a ma- 
lignant enemy, to see me—as if to spy out my case. he 
speaketh . . . itself—or, “‘ he speaketh vanity as to his 
heart’’—i. e., does not speak candidly, “he gathereth in- 
iquity to him,” collects elements for mischief, and then 
diyuiges the gains of his hypocrisy, 7, 8. So of others, all 
act alike, An evil disease—lil., a word of Belial, some 
slander, cleaveth—lit., poured on him. that he lieth— 
who has now laid down, “he is utterly undone and our 
victory is sure.” 9. mine... friend—tit., man of my 
peace. eat... bread—who depended on me or was well 
treated by me. lifted up his heel—in scornful violence. 
As David and his fortunes typified Christ and His (cf, In- 
troduction), so these words expressed the treatment he re- 
ceived, and also that of his Son and Lord; hence, though 
not distinctly prophetical, our Saviour (John 13. 18) applies 
them to Judas, “that the Scripture may be fulfilled.” 
This last phrase has a wide use in the New Testament, 
and is not restricted to denote special prophecies, 10. A 
lawful punishment of criminals is notrevenge, nor incon- 
sistent with their final good (ef. Psalm 40, 14, 15), 11-13. 
favourest—or tenderly lovest me (Genesis 34, 19), evinced 
by relief from his enemies; and, farther, God recognizes 
his innocence by upholding him, settest ... before thy 
face—under thy watch and care, as God before man’s face 
(Psalm 16, 8) is an object of trust and love, Blessed— 
praised, usually applied to God. The word usually ap- 
plied to men denotes happiness (Psalm 1,1; 32.1). With 
this doxology the first book closes, 


PSALM XLII. 

Ver. 1-11. Maschil—(cf. Psalm 382., title). For, or of (cf. 
Introduction) the sons of Korah. The writer, perhaps one 
of this Levitical family of singers accompanying David 
im exile, mourns his absence from the sanctuary, a cause 
of grief aggravated by the taunts of enemies, and is com- 
forted in hopes of relief. This course of thought is re- 
peated with some yariety of detail, but closing with the 
game refrain. 

1, 2—(Cf. Psalm 63.1.) panteth—desires in a state of ex- 
haustion. appear before God—in acts of worship, the 
terms used in the command for the stated personal ap- 
pearance of the Jews at the sanctuary. 3. Where is thy 
God?—implying that He had forsaken him (cf. 2 Samuel 
46.7; Psalm 3.2; 22.8) 4. The verbs are properly ren- 
dered as futures, “I will remember,” &c., &c.—i.e,, the 
recollection of this season of distress will give greater 
zest to the privileges of God’s worship, when obtained. 
5. Hence he chides his despondent soul, assuring him- 
self of a time of joy, help of his countenance—or, face 
(cf. Numbers 6. 25; Psalm 4, 6; 16.11). 6. Dejection again 
described, therefore—i. e., finding no comfort in myself, 
I turn to thee, even in this distant “‘land of Jordan and 
the (mountains) Hermons,”’ the country east of Jordan, 
hill Mizar—as a name of a small hill contrasted with the 
mountains round about Jerusalem, perhaps denoted the 
contempt with which the place of exile was regarded, 
7. The roar of successive billows, responding to that of 
floods of rain, represented the heavy waves of sorrow 
which overwhelmed him, 8. Still he relies on as con- 
stant a flow of Divine mercy which will elicit his praise 
and encourage his prayer to God; 9, 10. in view of which, 
he dictates to himself a prayer based on his distress, 
aggravated as it was by the cruel taunts and infidel sug- 
gestions of his foes. 11. This brings on a renewed self- 
chiding, and excites hopes of relief, health [or, help] of 
my countenance—(Cf,. v, 5) who cheers me, driving away 
clouds of sorrow from my face, my God—It is He of whose 
existence and favour my foes would have me doubt, 


PSALM XLIII. 


Ver. 1-5. Excepting the recurrence of the refrain, there 
is no good reason to suppose this a part of the preceding, 
though the scope is the same, It has always been placed 
separate. , 

4. Judge—or, vindicate (Psalm 10, 18), plead, &c.— 
(Psalm 35.1.) ungodly—neither in character or condi- 
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tion objects of God’s favour (cf. Psalm 4. 3). 2. Ged of 
my strength—by covenant relation my stronghold (Psalm 
18, 1), cast me off—in scorn. because—or, in, i.e., in such 
circumstances of oppression, 3. light—as Psalm 27.1, 
truth—or, faithfulness (Psalm 25, 5), manifest it by ful- 
filling promises. Light and truth are personified as mes- 
sengers who will bring him'to the privileged place of wor- 
ship, tabernacles—plural, in allusion to the various 
courts, 4. the altar—as the chief place of worship. The 
mention of the harp suggests the prominence of praise 
in his offering. 


PSALM XLIV. 


Ver. 1-26. Ina time of great national distress, probably 
in David’s reign, the Psalmist recounts God’s gracious 
dealings in former times, and the confidence they had 
learned to repose in him. After a vivid picture of their 
calamities, he humbly expostulates against God’s appar- 
ent forgetfulness, reminding Him of their faithfulness 
and mourning their heavy sorrows, 

1-3. This period is that of the settlement of Canaan 
(Joshua 24,12; Judges 6.3). Ihave told—or, related (cf. 
Exodus 10.2), plantedst them—i. e., our fathers, who are 
also, from the parallel construction of the last clause, to 
be regarded as the object of “‘ cas¢ them out,’ which means 
—lit., send them out, or, “extend them.” Heathen and 
people denote the nations who were driven out to make 
room for the Israelites. 4. Thou art my King—lit,, he 
who is my King, sustaining the same covenant relation as 
to the ‘‘fathers,’”’ 5. The figure drawn from the habits 
of the ox. 6-8. God is not only our sole help, but only 
worthy of praise. thy mame—as Psalm 5, ll, put... to 
shame—(cf. Psalm 6,10), disgraced. 9. But—contrasting, 
cast off as abhorrent (Psalm 43. 2), goest not forth—liz., 
will not go (2 Samuel 5, 23), In several consecutive verses 
the leading verb is future, and the following one past (in 
Hebrew), thus denoting the causes and eflects. Thus (v 
10, 11, 12), when defeated, spoiling follows; when delivered 
as sheep, dispersion follows, &c, Ll. The Babylonian 
captivity not necessarily meant, There were others (ef. 1 
Kings 8. 46). 13, 14. (Cf. Deuteronomy 28, 37; Psalm 79. 4.) 
15. shame of., . face—blushes in disgrace. 16. Its cause, 
the taunts and presence of malignant enemies (Psalm 8, 2), 
17-19. They had not apostatized totally—were still God’s 
people, declimed—turned aside from God’s law. sere 
broken—crushed. place of dragons—desolate, barren, 
rocky wilderness (Psalm 63, 10; Isaiah 13, 22), shadow of 
death—(Cf. Psalin 23. 4.) 20,21. A solemn appeal to God 
to witness their constancy. stretched out... hands— 
gesture of worship (Exodus 9, 29; Psalm 88.9), 22. Their 
protracted sufferings as God’s people attests the con- 
stancy. Paul (Romans 8, 36) uses this to describe Chris- 
tian steadfastness in persecution, 23-26. This style of 
addressing God, as indifferent, is frequent (Psalm 3,7; 
9.19; 13.1, &c.). However low their condition, God is ap- 
pealed to, on the ground, and for the honour, of His mercy, 


PSALM XLV. 


Ver. 1-17. | Shoshannim—tuit., Lilies, either descriptive ‘of 
an instrument so shaped, or denoting some tune or air so 
called, after which the Psalm was to be sung (cf. Psalm 8., 
title). A sony of loves, or, of beloved ones (plural and fem- 
inine)—a conjugal song. Jfaschil (cf. Psalm 32. and 42.) de- 
notes the didactic character of the Psalm; thatit gives 
instruction, the song being of allegorical and not literal 
import. Lhe wnrion and glories of Christ and his Church 
are described. He is addressed as a king possessed of all 
essential graces, as a conqueror exalted on the throne of 
a righteous and eternal government, and as a bridegroom 
arrayed in nuptial splendour. The Church is portrayed 
in the purity and loveliness of a royally adorned and 
attended bride, invited to forsake her home and share 
the honours of her affianced lord. The picture of an 
Oriental wedding thus opened is filled up by represent- 
ing the complimentary gifts of the wealthy with which 
the occasion is honoured, the procession of the bride 
clothed in splendid raiment, attended by her virgin com 
panions, and the entrance of the joyous throng into the 
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Baliaje'y of Christ's Kingdom. 


“Palace the king. A prediction of a numerous and dis- 
uished progeny, instead of the complimentary wish 
it usually expressed (cf. Genesis 24, 60; Ruth 4, 11, 12), 
ead an assurance of a perpetual fame, closes the Psalm. 
All ancient Jewish and Christian interpreters regarded 
this Psalm as an allegory of the purport above named, 
In the Song of Songs the allegory is carried out more 
fully. Hosea (ch. 1-3.) treats (he relation of God and His 
people under the same figure, and its use to set forth the 
relation of Christ and His Church runs through both 
parts of the Bible (cf, Isaiah 54.5; 62,4,5; Matthew 22, 
8; 25.1; John 3.29; Ephesians 5, 25-32, &c., &c.).. Other 
methods of exposition have been suggested. Several 
Jewish monarchs, from Solomon to the wicked Ahab, 
and various foreign princes, have been named as the 
hero of the song. But to none of them can the terms 
here used be shown to apply, and it is hardly probable 
that any mere nuptial song, especially of a heathen king, 
would be permitted a place in the sacred songs of the 
Jews. The advocates for any other than the Messianic 
interpretation have generally silenced each other in suc- 
cession, while the application of the most rigorous rules 
of a fair system of interpretation has but strengthened 
the evidences in its favour, The scope of the Psalm above 
riven is easy and sustained by the explication of its de- 
tails. The quotation of v.6,7 by Paul (Hebrews 1. 8, 9), 
as applicable to Christ, ought to be conclusive, and their 
special exposition shows the propriety of such an appli- 
cation. 

i. An animated preface indicative of strong emotion, 
Tit., My heart overflows: a good matter I speak; the things 
which Ihave made, &c. inditing—lvit., boiling up, as a foun- 
tain overflows. my tongue is the pen—a mere instru- 
ment of God’s use, of a ready writer—i.c., it is fluent, 
The theme is inspiring and language flows fast. 2. To 
rich personal attractions is added grace of the lips, capti- 
vating powers of speech. This is given, and becomes a 
source of power and proves a blessing. Christ isa prophet 
(Luke 4.22), 3,4. The king is addressed as ready to go 
forth to battle. sword—(Cf. Revelation 1.16; 19, 15.) 
Mighty—(Cf. Isaiah 9.6.) gloryand.,. . majesty—zen- 
erally used as Divine attributes (Psalm 96. 6; 104.1; 111.3), 
or as specially conferred on mortals (Psalm 21. 5), perhaps 
these typically. ride prosperously—or conduct a suc- 
‘eessful war. because of—for the interests of truth, &c. 
meekness ... righteousness—without any connection— 
i.e., a righteousness or equity of government, distin- 
guished by meekness or condescension (Psalm 18. 35), 
right hand—or power, as its organ. shall teach thee— 
point the way to terrible things—i.e., in conquest of 
enemies. 5, The result. people—whole nations are sub- 
dued, 6. No lawful construction can be devised to change 
the sense here given and sustained by the ancient ver- 
sions, and above all by Paul (Hebrews 1.8). Of the per- 
petuity of this government (cf. 2Samuel 7,15; Psalm 10. 
16; 72.5; 89.4; 110.4; Isaiah 9.7). 7% Asin v. 6 the Divine 
nature is made prominent, here the moral qualities of 
the human are alleged as the reason or ground of the 
mediatorial exultation. 
instead of God thy God—but the latter is sustained by 
the same form (Psalm 50.7), and it was only of His human 
nature that the anointing could be predicated (ef, Isaiah 
61.3). oil of gladness—or token of gladness, as used in 
feasts and other times of solemn joy (cf. 1 Kings 1.39, 40), 
fellows—other kings. 8. The king thus inaugurated is 
now presented as a bridegroom, who appears in garments 
richly perfumed, brought out from ivory palaces, His royal 
residence; by which, as indications of the happy bridal 
occasion, He has been gladdened. 9. In completion of 
this picture of a.marriage festival, female attendants or 
bridesmaids of the highest rank attend Him, while the 
queen, in rich apparel (v, 13), stands ready for the nuptial 
procession. 10,11. Sheis invited to the union, for form- 
ing which she must leave her father’s people. She rep- 
resenting, by the form of the allegory, the church, this 
address 1s illustrated by all those scriptures, from Genesis 
12.1 on, which speak of the people of God as a chosen, 
separate, and peculiar people, The relation of subjection 
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Some render “O God, thy God,” ° 


The Duty of the Church. 


to her spouse at once accords with the law of marriage, 
as given in Genesis 3, 16; 18, 12; Ephesians 5. 22; 1 Peter 3. 
5, 6, and the relation of the church to Christ (Ephesians 
& 24). The love of the husband is intimately connected 
with the entire devotion to which the bride is exhorted, 
42. daughter of Tyre—(Psalm 9, 14)—denotes the people. 
Tyre, celebrated for its great wealth, is selected to repre- 
sent the richest nations, an idea confirmed by the next 
clause, These gifts-are brought as means to conciliate 
the royal parties, representing the admitted subjection 
of the offerers. This well sets forth the exalted position 
of the church and her head, whose moral qualities re- 
ceive the homage of the world, The contribution of ma- 
terial wealth to sustain the institutions of the church 
may be included (cf. ‘riches of the Gentiles,’”? Psalm 72. 
10; Isaiah 60. 5-10), 13. the king’s daughter—a term of 
dignity. It may also intimate, with some allusion to the 
teaching of the allegory, that the bride of Christ, the 
church, is the daughter of the great king, God. within 
—not only is her outward raiment costly, but all her ap- 
parel of the richest texture. wrought, gold—gold em- 
broidery, or cloth in which gold is woven. 14,15. The 
progress of the procession is described; according to the 
usual custom the bride and attendants are conducted to 
the palace. Some for the words—in raiment of needle= 
work—propose another rendering, on variegated (or em- 
broidered) cloths—i, e., in the manner of the East, richly 
wrought tapestry was spread on the ground, on which 
the bride walked. As the dress had been already men- 
tioned, this seems to be a probable ee ae shall be 
brought—in solemn form (ef, Job 10,19; 21.22). The en- 
trance into the palace with great joy Pee the scene, So 
shall the church be finally brought to her Lord, and 
united amid the festivities of the holy beings in heaven. 
16. As earthly monarchs govern widely extended empires 
by viceroys, this glorious king is represented as supply- 
ing all the principalities of earth with princes of his own 
numerous progeny, 17. The glories of this empire shall 
be as wide as the world and lasting as eternity, there~ 
fore—because thus glorious, the praise shall be universal 
and perpetual. Some writers have taxed their ingenuity 
to find in the history and fortunes of Christ and His 
chureh exact parallels for every part of this splendid 
allegory, not excepting its gorgeous Oriental imagery. 
Thus, by the dresses of the king and queen, are thought 
to be meant the eminent endowments and graces of 
Christ and His people. The attendant women, supposed 
(though inconsistently it might seem with the inspired 
character of the work) to be concubines, are thought to 
represent the Gentile churches, and the bride the Jewish, — 
&e., &c. But it is evident that we cannot pursue such a 
mode of interpretation. For, following the allegory, we 
must suspend to the distant future the results of a union 
whose consummation as a marriage is still distant (cf 
Revelation 21.9), In fact, the imagery here and elsewhere 
sets before us the chureh in twoaspects. As a body, itis 
yet incomplete, the whole is yet ungathered. As amoral 
institution, it is yet imperfect. In the final catastrophe 
it will be complete and perfect. Thus, as a bride adorned, 
&e., it will be united with its Lord. Thus the union of 
Christ and the church triumphant is set forth. On the 
other hand, in regard to its component parts, the relation 
of Christ as head, as husband, &¢,, already exists, and as 
these parts form an institution in this world, it is by His 
union with it, and the gifts and graces with which He 
endows it, that a spiritual seed arises and spreads in the 
world, Hence we must fix our minds only on the one 
simple but grand truth, that Christ loves the church, is head 
over all things for il, raises it in His exaltation to the highest 
moral dignity—a dignity of which every, even the meanest, 
sincere disciple will partake. As to the time, then, in which 
this allegorical prophecy is to be fulfilled, it may be said 
that no periods of time are specially designated, The 
characteristics of the relation of Christ and His church 
are indicated, and we may suppose that the wnvule pro- 
cess of His exaltation from the declaration of His Son- 
ship, by His resurrection, to the grand catastrophe of the 
final judgment, with all the collateral er to the 
361 
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chureh and the world, lay before the vision of the in- 


spired prophet, 
PSALM XLVI. 


Ver. 1-ll. Upon Alamoth—most probably denotes the 
treble, or part sung by female voices, the word meaning 
virgins; and which was sung with some appropriately 
keyed instrument (ef. 1 Chronicles 15. 19-21; Psalm 6., title), 
The theme may be stated in Luther’s well-known words, 
“A strong fortress is our God.” The great deliverance 
(2 Kings 19. 35; Isaiah 37, 36) may have occasioned its com- 
position. 

1. refuge—iit., a place of trust (Psalm 2,12), strength— 
(Psalm 18,2.) present help—tit., a help he has been found 
exceedingly. trouble—as Psalm 18,7, 2,3. The most 
violent civil commotions are illustrated by the greatest 
physical commotions, swelling—well represents the 
pride and haughtiness of insolent foes, 4. God’s favour 
is denoted by a river (cf. Psalm 36.8; Zechariah 14.8; 
Revelation 22.1) city of God, the holy place—His 
earthly residence, Jerusalem and the temple (cf, Psalm 
2.6; 3.4; 20.2; 48.2, &e.). God’s favour, like a river whose 
waters are conducted in channels, is distributed to all 
parts of His church. Most High—denoting His suprem- 
acy (Psalm 17.2), 5. right early—tit, at the turn of morn- 
ing, or change from night to day, a critical time (Psalm 
80.5; cf. Isaiah 37.36), 6. (Cf. v.4.) earth melted—all 
powers dissolved by His mere word (Psalm 75.3; Hosea 
2.22), 7%. with us—on our side, His presence is terror to 
our enemies, safety tous. refuge—high place (Psalm 9,9; 
ef. also Psalm 24.6,10). 8. what desolations— lit., who 
hath put desolations, destroying our enemies, 9. The usual 
weapons of war (Psalm 7, 12), as well as those using them, 
are brought to an end, 10. Be still, &c.—Lit., Leave off 
to oppose me and vex my people. Iam over all for their safety 
(cf. Isaiah 2,11; Ephesians 1, 22), 


PSALM XLVII. 


Ver. 1-9. Praise is given to God for victory, perhaps 
that recorded (2 Chronicles 20.); and His dominion over all 
people, Jews and Gentiles, is asserted. 

1. clap... hands, .. people —lit., peoples, or nations 
(cf. Deuteronomy 382. 43; Psalm 18, 49; 98.9). 2, 3. His uni- 
versal sovereignty now exists, and will be made known, 
under us—i. e., His saints; Israel’s temporal victories 
were types of the spiritual conquests of the true Church, 
4. He shall... inheritanmce—the heathen to be possessed 
by His Church (Psalm 2, 8),as Canaan by the Jews, ex- 
cellency of Jacob—lit., pride, or, that in which he glories 
(not necessarily, though often, in a bad sense), the privi- 
leges of the chosen people—whom he loved—His love 
being the sole cause of granting them. 5-%. God, victor- 
ious over His enemies, reascends to heaven, amid the 
triumphant praises of His people, who celebrate His soy- 
ereign dominion. This sovereignty is what the Psalm 
teaches; hence he adds—sing.,. praises with under- 
standing—lil., sing and play an instructive (Psalm). The 
whole typifies Christ’s ascension (ef. Psalm 68,18), 8, 9. 
The instruction continued, 
holy throne (cf. on Psalm 2,6; 23.3). primnces—who repre- 
sent peoples. For—even—supply, as, or, to—i.e., they all 
become united under coyenant with Abraham’s God. 
shields—as Hosea 4. 18, rulers, 


PSALM XLVIII. 


Ver. 1-14. This is aspirited Psalm and song (cf. Psalm 
80.), having probably been suggested by the same occasion 
as the foregoing. It sets forth the privileges and blessings 
of God’s spiritual dominion as the terror of the wicked 
and joy of the righteous. 

1. to be praised—always: it is an epithet, as Psalm 18. 3. 
mountain of his holiness—His Church (cf, Isaiah 2. 2,3; 
25.6, 7,10); the sanctuary was erected first on Mount Zion, 
then (as the temple) on Moriah; hence the figure, 2, 3. 
situation—lil., elevation, joy of, &c.—source of joy. sides 
of the north—poetically for eminent, lofty, distinguished, 
as the ancients believed the north to be the highest part of 
the earth (cf. Isaiah 14,13), palaces—lil., citadels, refuge 
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—(Psalm 9.10; 18.3.) He was so known in them, becausé 
they enjoyed His presence. 4-6. For—the reason is given, 
Though the kings (perhaps of Moab and Ammon, ef, 
Psalm 83, 8-5) combined, a conviction of God’s presence 
with His people, evinced by the unusual courage with 
which the prophets (ef. 2 Chronicles 20, 12-20) had inspired 
them, seized on their minds, and smitten with sudden 
and intense alarm, they fled astonished. 7%. shipsofTar- 
shish—as engaged in a distant and lucrative trade, the 
most valuable. The phrase may illustrate God’s control 
over all material agencies, whether their literal destruc. 
tion be meant or not. 8. This present experience assures 
of that perpetual care which God extends to His Church, 
9. thought of—lit., compared, or considered, in respect of 
former dealings, im the... temple—in acts of solemn 
worship (cf. 2 Chronicles 20, 28), 10. According... praise 
—i, e., as thy perfections manifested (cf. Psalm 8.1; 20, 1-7), 
demand praise, it shall be given, everywhere, thy right 
hand, &c,—thy righteous government is displayed by thy 
power, 11, the daughters, &c.—the smail towns, or the 
people, with the chief city, or rulers of the Church, judg- 
ments—decisions and acts of right government, 12-14, 
The call to survey Zion, or the Church, as a fortified city, 
is designed to suggest ‘how well our God secures His 
fold.” This security is perpetual, and its pledge is his 
guidance through this life. 


PSALM XLIX. 


Ver. 1-20. This Psalm instructs and consoles, It teaches 
that earthly advantages are not reliable for permanent 
happiness, and that, however prosperous worldly men 
may be for a time, their ultimate destiny is ruin, while 
the pious are safe in God’s care. 

1-3. All are called to hear what interestsall. world— 
lit., duration of life, the present time, 4. inclime—to hear 
attentively (Psalm 17,6; 31.2) parable—In Hebrew and 
Greek, parable and proverb are translations of the same 
word, It denotes a comparison, or form of speech, which 
under one image includes many, and is expressive of a 
general truth capable of various illustrations. Hence it 
may be used for the illustration itself. For the former 
sense, proverb (i.e., one word for several) is the usual En- 
glish term, and for the latter, in which comparison is 
prominent, parable (i, e., one thing laid by another). The 
distinction is not always observed, since here, and Psalm 
78. 2, proverb would better express the style of the compo- 
sition (ef. also Proverbs 26. 7, 9; Habakkuk 2. 6; John 
16, 25,29). Such forms of speech are often very figurative 
and also obscure (cf. Matthew 13, 12-15). Hence the use of 
the parallel word—dark saying—or, riddle (cf. Ezekiel 
17,2), open—is to explain, upon the harp—the accom- 
paniment fora lyric. 5. imiquity—or, calamity (Psalm 
40.12). of my heels—lil., my supplanters (Genesis.27, 36), or 
oppressors: ‘‘Il am surrounded by the evils they inflict.” 
6. They are vainglorious—7-9—yet unable to save them- 
selves or others, it ceaseth for ever—i.e., the ransom 
fails, the price is too precious, costly, corruption—tiit., 
pit, or, grave, thus showing that sow! is used for life. 10. 
For he seeth—i, c., corruption, then follows the illustra- 
tion, wise... fool—(Psalm 14,1; Proverbs 1.32; 10, 1)j— 
likewise—alike altogether—(Psalm 4, 8)}—die—All meet 
the same fate, 21. Still infatuated and flattered with 
hopes of perpetuity, they call their lands, or “ celebrate 
their names on account of (their) lands.’”’ 12. Contrasted 
with this vanity is their frailty. However honoured, 
man abideth not—lit., lodgeth not, remains not till morn- 
ing, but suddenly perishes as (wild) beasts, whose lives 
are taken without warning. 13. Though their way is 
folly, others follow the same course of life, 14, Like sheep 
—(ef. v.12) unwittingly, they—are laid—or, put, &c. death 
shall feed on [or, better, shall rule) them—as a shepherd 
(cf. feed, Psalm 28.9, Margin). hawe dominion over [or, 
subdue] them in the morning — suddenly, or in their 
turn, their beauty—lit., form or shape. shall consume 
—tit., is for the consumption, i. e., of the grave. from their 
dwelling —lit., from their home (they go) to it, i. e., the 
grave, 15. The pious, delivered from the—power- lit, tha 


The Majesty of God. PSALMS 
hand, of death. are taken under God’s care, 16-19. ap- 
plies this instruction. Be not anxious (Psalm 37. 1, 
&¢.), since death cuts off the prosperous wicked whom 
you dread, Though... lived, &c.—lit., For in his life he 


‘blessed his soul, or, himself (Luke 12.19; 16. 25); yet (v. 19), 


he has had his portion, men will praise... thyself 
Flatterers enhance the rich fool’s self-complacency; the 
form of address to him,strengthens the emphasis of the 
sentiment, 20. (Cf.v.12.) The folly is more distinctly ex- 
pressed by wnderstandeth not, substituted for abideth not, 


PSALM L. 


Ver. 1-23. In the grandeur and solemnity of a Divine 
judgment, God is introduced as instructing men in the 
nature of true worship, exposing hypocrisy, warning the 
wicked, and encouraging the pious. 

1-4. The description of this majestic appearance of 
God resembles that of His giving the law (cf. Exodus 19, 
16; 20. 18; Deuteronomy 32, 1). from above—lit., above 
(Genesis 1. 7). heavens... earth—for all creatures are 
witnesses (Deuteronomy 4, 26; 30. 19; Isaiah 1.2), 5. my 
saints—(Psalm 4, 3)—made—[lit., cui] a covenant, &¢c.— 
alluding to the dividing of a victim of sacrifice, by which 
covenants were ratified, the parties passing between the 
divided portions (cf. Genesis 15. 10, 18). 6. The inhabitants 
of heaven, who well know God’s character, attest His 
righteousness as a judge. 7. I will testify against—i. c., 
for failure to worship aught. thy Ged—and so, by cove- 
nant as well as creation, entitled to a pure worship. 8-15. 
However scrupulous in external worship, it was offered 
as if they conferred an obligation in giving God His own, 
and with a degrading view of Him as needing it. Re- 
proving them for such foolish and blasphemous notions, 
He teaches them to offer, or lit., sacrifice, thanksgiving, 
and pay, or perform, their vows—i. e., to bring, with the 
external symbolical service, the homage of the heart, and 
faith, penitence, and love. To this is added an invitation 
to seek, and a promise to afford, all needed help in trouble, 
16-20. the wicked—i. e., the formalists, as now exposed, 
and who lead vicious lives (cf. Romans 2. 21, 23), They are 
unworthy to use even the words of God’s law. Their 
hypocrisy and vice are exposed by illustrations from sins 
against the seventh, eighth, and ninth commandments, 
21, 22. God, no longer (even in appearance) disregarding 
such, exposes their sins and threatens a terrible punish- 
ment. forget God—this denotes unmindfulness of His 
true character. 23. offereth praise—(v. 14), so that the 
external worship is a true index of the heart. ordereth 
... aright—acts ina straight, right manner, opposed to 
turning aside (Psalm 25.5). In such, pure worship and a 
pure life evince their true piety, and they will enjoy God’s 
presence and favour, 


PSALM LI. 


Ver. 1-19. On the occasion cf. 2 Samuel 11.12, The 
Psalm iliustrates true repentance, in which are comprised 
conviction, confession, sorrow, prayer for mercy, and 
purposes of amendment, and it is accompanied by a 
lively faith. 

1-4. A plea for mercy is a confession of guilt. blot out 
—as from a register, transgresstons—lit., rebellions (Psalm 
19. 18; 32.1). Wash me—Purity as well as pardon is de- 
sired by true penitents. For... before me—Conviction 
precedes forgiveness; and, as a gift of God, is a plea for it 
(2 Samuel 12. 13; Psalm 32.5; 1John 1.9). Against thee— 
chiefly, and as sins against others are violations of God’s 
law, in one sense only. that. . . judgest—i, e., all palli- 
ation of his crime is excluded; it is the design in making 
this confession to recognize God’s justice, however severe 
the sentence. 5,6. His guilt was aggravated by his 
essential, native sinfulness, which is as contrary to God’s 
requisitions of inward purity as are outward sins to those 
for right conduct. thou shalt make, &c,—may be taken 
to express God’s gracious purpose in view of his strict 
requisition; a purpose of which David might haveavailed 
himself as a check to his native love for sin, and, in not 
doing so, aggravated his guilt. truth... and... wis- 
dom —are terms often used for piety (cf. Job 28, 28; Psalm 
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119. 30). 7-12. A series of prayers for forgiveness and puri- 
fying. Purge... hyssop—The use of this plant in the 
ritual (Exodus 12. 22; Numbers 19, 6, 18) suggests the idea 
of atonement as prominent here; purge refers to vicarious 
satisfaction (Numbers 19, 17-20), Make. . . joy—by forgiv- 
ing me, which will change distress tojoy. Hide, &c.—_Turn 
from beholding. Create—a work of almighty power. 
in me—tit., to, or, for me: bestow as a gift, a heart free 
trom taint of sin (Psalm 24, 4; 73.1). remew—implies that 
he had possessed it; the essential principle of a new 
nature had not been lost, but its influence interrupted 
(Luke 22, 32); for v.11 shows that he had not lost God’s 
presence and Spirit (1 Samuel 16, 13), though he had lost 
the “joy of his salvation” (v. 12), for whose return he 
prays. right spirit—lit., constant, firm, not yielding to 
temptation, free spirit—ihy ought not to be supplied, for 
the word /ree is, lit., willing, and spirit is that of David. 
“Let a willing spirit uphold me,” i, e., with a soul will- 
ingly conformed to God’s law, he would be preserved in 
a right course of conduct, 13. Then—such will be the 
effect of this gracious work. ways—of providence and 
human duty (Psalm 18, 21, 30; 32.8; Luke 22, 32), 14. De= 
liver—or, Free me (Psalm 39, 8) from the guilt of murder 
(2Samuel 12, 9,10; Psalm 5. 6). righteousness—as Psalm 
7.17; 31.1, 15. opem... lips—by removing my sense of 
guilt, 16. Praise is better than sacrifice (Psalm 50, 14), 
and implying faith, penitence, and love, glorifies God. In 
true penitents the joys of pardon mingle with sorrow for 
sin. 18. Do good, &c.—Visit not my sin on thy Church, 
build ... walls—is to show favour; cf. Psalm 89, 40, for 
opposite form and idea, 19. God reconciled, material sace 
rifices will be acceptable (Psalm 4. 5; cf. Isaiah 1. 11-17). 


PSALM LII. 


Ver. 1-9. Cf. 1 Samuel 21. 1-10; 22. 1-10, for the history of 
the title. The first verse gives the theme; the boast of 
the wicked over the righteous is vain, for God constantly 
cares for His people. This is expanded by describing the 
malice and deceit, and then the ruin, of the wicked, and 
the happy state of the pious. 

1. mighty man—lit., hero. Doeg may be thus addressed, 
ironically, in respect of his might in slander, 2%. tongue 
—for self, mischiefs—evil to others (Psalm 5. 9; 38, 12), 
working deceitfully—(Psalm 10, 7), asa keen, smoothly 
moving razor, cutting quietly, but deeply. 3, 4. all-de= 
vouring—lit., swallowing, which utterly destroy (cf. Psalm 
21. 9; 35, 25.) 5. likewise—or, so, also, as you have done 
to others God will do to you (Psalm 18, 27), The folowing 
terms describe the most entire ruin, 6. shall, . , fear— 
regard with religious awe. laugh at him—for his folly; 
Y. for trusting in riches and being strong in—wickedmess 
—lit., mischief (v. 2), instead of trusting in God. the man 
—lit., the mighty man, or hero (v, 1),. 8. The figure used is 
common (Psalm 1, 8; Jeremiah 11. 16). green—fresh, 
house, &c.—in communion with God (cf. Psalm 27, 4, 5). 
for ever and ever—qualifies mercy. 9. hast done—i, e., 
what the context supplies, preserved me (cf. Psalm 22, 31). 
wait... mame—hopein thy perfections, manifested for 
my good (Psalm 5,11; 20, 1). fox it is good—i. e,, thy name, 
and the whole method or result of its manifestation 
(Psalm 54, 6; 69. 16). 


PSALM LIII. 


Ver. 1-6. On Mahalath—cf. Psalm 838., title). Why this 
repetition of Psalm 14. is given we do not know. 

31-4, with few verbal changes, correspond with Psalm 
14, 1-4. 5. Instead of assurances of God’s presence with 
the pious, and a complaint of the wicked, Psalm 14. 5, 6 
portrays the ruin of the latter, whose “bones” even ‘‘are 
scattered” (cf. Psalm 141, 7), and who are put to shame as 
contemptuously rejected of God. ’ 


PSALM LIV. 
Ver. 1-7. Cf. title of Psalm 4. and 82.; for the history, 
1 Samuel 23. 19, 29; 26. 1-25. After an earnest cry for 
help, the Psalmist promises praise in the assurance of a 
hearing. 
1. by thy name—(Psalm 5, 11), specially, power. judge 
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me—as Psalm 7,8; 26.1. 2. (Cf, Psalm 4. 1; 5.1.) 3. stramgers 
—perhaps Ziphites. oppressors—tlit,, terrible ones (Isaiah 
18.11; 25.3). Such were Saul and his army, motset... 
them—acted as atheists, without God’s fear (cf. Psalm 16. 
» 4&. (Cf. Psalm 30. 10.) with them—on their side, and 
for me (cf. Psalm 46.1), 5. He shall... evil—or, Evil 
shall return on (Psalm 7. 16) my enemies or watchers, i. e., 
to do me evil (Psalm 6. 7), im thy truth—thy verified 
promise. 6. I will freely, &c.—or, present a free-will 
offering (Leviticus 7. 16; Numbers 15. 3). 7% mineeye... 
desire—(cf. Psalm 59, 10; 112. 8), expresses satisfaction in 
beholding the overthrow of his enemies as those of God, 
without implying any selfish or unholy feeling (cf. Psalm 


52. 6. 7). 
PSALM LV. 


Ver. 1-23. In great terror on account of enemies, and 
grieved by the treachery of a friend, the Psalmist offers 
an earnest prayer for relief. He mingles confident assur- 
ances of Divine favour to himself with invocations and 
predictions of God’s avenging judgments on the wicked. 
The tone suits David’s experience, both in the times of 
Saul and Absalom, though perhaps neither was exclu- 
sively before his mind, 

1, hide not thyself, &c.—(cf. Psalm 13. 1; 27. 9), with- 
hold not help. 2. The terms of the last clause express full 
indulgence of grief. 3. oppression—lit., persecution. they 
... iniquity—tit., they make evil doings slide upon me. 4, 
5. express great alarm, come upon (or lit., into] me. 6. 
be at rest—lit., dwell, i. e.. permanently, 7, 8. Even a 
wilderness is a safer place than exposure to such evils, 
terrible as storm and tempest. 9. Destroy—lit., Swallow 
(Psalm 21.9), Givide their tongues—or, confound their 
speech, and hence their counsels (Genesis 11.7). the city 
—perhaps Jerusalem, the scene of anarchy. 10,11, which 
is described in detail (ef. Psalm 7. 14-16), Wickedness— 
lit., Mischief, evils resulting from others (Psalm 56. 9; 52, 2, 
7). streets—or lit., wide places, markets, courts of jus- 
tice, and any public place, 12-14. This description of 
treachery does not deny, but aggravates, the injury from 
enemies. guide—liit., friend (Proverbs 16. 28; 17. 9) ac= 
quaintance—in Hebrew, a yet more intimate associate. 
in company—lil., with a crowd, in a festal procession, 15. 
Let death, &c.—or, “ Desolations are on them.” let them 
go (lt., they will go), quick—or, living in the midst of life, 
death will come (cf. Numbers 16, 33), among them—or, 
within them,in their hearts (Psalm 5. 9; 49,11), 16-18. 
God answers his constant and repeated prayers, many 
with me—i. e., by the context, fighting with me, 19. 
God hears the wicked in wrath. abideth [or, silteih] of 
old—enthroned as a sovereign, Because ... no changes 
—Prosperity hardens them (Psalm 73, 5) 20, 21. The 
treachery is aggravated by hypocrisy. The changes of 
number, v, 15, 23, and here, enlivens the picture, and im- 
plies that the chief traitor and his accomplices are in 
view together. 22. thy burden—lit., gift, what is as- 
signed you. he shall sustain—lit., supply food, and so all 
need (Psalm 57.25; Matthew 6.11). to be moved—from 
the secure position of his favour (cf. Psalm 10, 6). 23. 
bloody ... days—(cf. Psalm 5. 6; 51. 14), deceit and mur- 
derous dispositions often united. The threat is directed 
specially (not as a general truth) against the wicked, then 
in the writer’s view. 


PS AL ReALoy CL, 


Ver. 1-18. Upon Jonath-elem-rechokim—lit., upon the 
Dove of silence of distant places; either denoting a melody 
(cf, on Psalm 9.) of that name, to which this Psalm was to 
be performed; or it is an enigmatical form of denoting 
the subject, as given in the history referred to (1 Samuel 
21. 11, &e.), David being regarded as an uncomplaining, 
meek dove, driven from his native home to wander in 
exile. Beset by domestic and foreign foes, David appeals 
confidently to God, recites his complaints, and closes 
with joyful and assured anticipations of God’s continued 
help. 

1,2. would swallow —lit., pants as a raging beast (Acts 
9.1). ememies—waichers (Psalm 54. 5), Most High—as it 
is not elsewhere used absolutely for God, some render the 
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word here, arrogantly, or proudly, as qualifying ‘those 
who fight,” &ec, 3. im (or lit., unto] thee—to whom he turns 
in trouble. 4.in God .,,, his word—By His grace or aid 
(Psalm 60, 12; 108, 13), or, “I will boast in God as to His 
word;” in either case His word is the special matter and 
cause of praise, flesh—for mankind (Psalm 65, 2; Isaiah 
81. 3), intimating frailty. 5, 6.A vivid picture of the con- 
duct of malicious enemies, 7%. Shall they escapet—or 
better, ‘‘ Their escape is by iniquity.” cast... people— 
humble those who so proudly oppose thy servant. 8. God 
is mindful of his exile and remembers his tears. The 
custom of bottling the tears of mourners as a memorial, 
which has existed in some Eastern nations, may explain 
the figure, 9. God is for me—or, on my side (Psalm 118, 6; 
124, 1, 2), hence he is sure of the repulse of his foes. 12, I 
will... praise—will pay what I have yowed. 13. The 
question implies an affirmative answer, drawn from past 
experience. falling—as from a precipice. before God— 
in His favour during life, 


PSALM LVIT. 


Ver. 1-ll. <Al-taschith—Destroy not. This is perhaps an 
enigmatical allusion to the critical circumstances con- 
nected with the history, for which cf.1 Samuel 22, 1; 26. 
1-3. In Moses’ prayer (Deuteronomy 9. 26) it is a promi- 
nent petition deprecating God’s anger against the people, 
This explanation suits the 58th and 459th also, Asaph 
uses it for the 75th, in the scope of which there is allusion 
to some emergency. Michtam—(Cf. Psalm 16.) To an 
earnest cry for Divine aid, the Psalmist adds, as often, the 
language of praise, in the assured hope of a favourable 
hearing. 

1. my soul—or self, or life, whichis threatened. shadow 
of thy wings—(Psalm 17. 8; 36.7.) calamities—lil., mis- 
chiefs (Psalm 52, 2; 55.10). 2. performeth—or, completes 
what he has begun, 3. from... swallow me up—that 
pants in rage after me (Psalm 56. 2) merey and... 
truth—({Psalm 25. 10; 36. 5), as messengers (Psalm 43, 3) 
sent to deliver him. 4. The mingled figures of wild 
beasts (Psalm 10, 9; 17. 12)and weapons of war (Psalm 11, 
2) heightens the picture of danger, whose... tongue— 
or slanders. 5. This doxology illustrates his view of the 
connection of his deliverance with God’s glory. 6. (Cf, 
Psalm 7. 15; 9. 15, 16.) '% I will... praise—both with 
voice and instrument. 8. Henee—he addresses his glory, 
or tongue (Psalm 16, 9; 30, 12), and his psaltery, or lute and 
harp. I myself . . . early—lit., I will. awaken dawn, 
poetically expressing his zeal and diligence, 9, 10. As 
His mercy and truth, so shall His praise, fill the universe, 


PSALM LVIII. 


Ver. 1-11. David's critical condition in some period 
of the Sauline persecution probably occasioned this 
Psalm, in which the Psalmist teaches that the innate 
and actual sinfulness of men deserves, and shall receive, 
God’s righteous vengeance, while the pious may be con- 
soled by the evidence of his wise and holy government 
of men, 

1. Oh, congregation—lit., Oh dumb—the word used is 
never translated ‘‘congregation.” ‘‘Are ye dumb? ye 
should speak righteousness,’’ may be the translation. In 
any case, the writer remonstrates with them, perhaps a 
council, who were assembled to try his cause, and bound 
to give aright decision, %. This they did not design; but 
weigh . . . violence—or give decisions of violence, 
Weigh is a figure to express the acts of judges, im the 
earth—publicly. 3-5, describe the wicked generally, 
who sin naturally, easily, malignantly and stubbornly, 
stoppeth her [or, lit., his] ear—i, e., the wicked man (the 
singular used collectively), who thus becomes like the 
deaf adder which has no ear, 6. He prays for their de- 
struction, under the figure of ravenous beasts (Psalm 3.73 
7. 2). J. which run continually — lit., they shall go to 
themselves, utterly depart, as rapid mountain torrents, 
he bendeth , .. his arrows—prepares it, The term for 
preparing a bow applied to arrows (Psalm 64. 3), let them 
- «+ pleces—lit., as if they cut themselves off—i. e., become 
blunted and of no avail, 8, 9. Other figures of this utter 
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ruin; the last denoting rapidity. In ashorter time than 
pots feel the heat of thorns on fire—he shall take them 
away as with a whirlwind—lit., blow him (them) away, 
both living .. . wrath—tiit., as the living or fresh, as the 
heated or burning—i. e., thorns—all easily blown away, 
s0 easily and quickly the wicked. The figure of the snail 
perhaps alludes toits loss of saliva when moving. Though 
ebseure in its clauses, the general sense of the passage 
is clear. 10, 11. wash... wicked — denoting great 
slaughter. The joy of triumph over the destruction of 
the wicked is because they are God’s enemies, and their 
overthrow shows that he reigneth (cf. Psalm 52. 5-7; 54.7). 
In this assurance let heaven and earth rejoice (Psalm 96, 


10; 97. 1, &c.). e 
PSALM LIX. 


Ver. 1-17, Cf. Psalm 57., and for history, 1 Samuel 19, 11, 
&e. The scope is very similar to that of the 57th; prayer 
in view of malicious and violent foes, and joy in prospect 
of relief, 

1. defend—(Cf. Margin.) rise up... me—(Cf. Psalm 17. 
7.) 2. (Cf. Psalm 5.5; 6,8.) 4, 5. prepare, &¢.—lil., set 
themselves as in array. awake—(Cf. Psalm 8.7; 7.6), ap- 
peals to God in hiscovenant relation to his people (Psalm 
9,18), G, 7. They are as ravening dogs seeking prey, and 
as such, belch out—i. e., slanders, their impudent barkings, 
For who, say they—For the full expression with the 
supplied words, cf. Psalm 84,5. 8. (Cf. Psalm 2, 4; 37, 13.) 
9. By judicious expositors, and on good grounds, this is 
better rendered, ‘‘O my strength, on thee will I wait” (v. 
17). defence—(Cf. Psalm 18, 3.) 10. prevent me—(Psalm 
21.3.) see my desire—in their overthrow (Psalm 64, 7). 
ehemies—as Psalm 5.8 11. Slay them not—at once 
(Judges 2. 21-23); but perpetuate their punishment (Gene- 
sis 4, 12; Numbers 32, 13), by scattering or making them 
wander, and humble them, 12, let them be... ‘taken 
in their pride—while evincing it—i.e., to be punished for 
their lies, c. 13. Though delayed for wise reasons, the 
utter destruction of the wicked must come at last, and 
God’s presence and power in and for his Church will be 
known abroad (1 Samuel 17. 46; Psalm 46, 10, 11), 14, 15. 
Meanwhile let the rapacious dogs prowl, they cannot 
hurt the pious; yea, they shall wander famished and 
sleepless. grudge if, &c,—lit., they shall stay all night— 
i.¢., obtain nothing. 16, 17. contrast the lot of God’s 
servant, who employs his time in God’s praise. sing 
aloud... in the morning—when they retire famishing 
and disappointed, or it may denote delightful diligence 
in praise, as Psalm 30. 5, 


PSALM LX. 


Ver. 1-12. Shushan-eduth—Lily of testimony. The lily 
is an emblem of beauty (cf. Psalm 45., title). As a descrip- 
tion of the Psalm, those terms combined may denote a 
beautiful poem, witnessing—i. e., for God’s faithfulness as 
evinced in the victories referred to in the history cited, 
Aram-naharaim—Syria of the two rivers, or Mesopotamia 
beyond the river (Euphrates) (2 Samuel 10.16), Aram-zobah 
—Syria of Zobah (2 Samuel 10, 6), to whose king the king 
of the former was tributary, The war with Edom, by 
Joab and Abishai (2 Chronicles 18, 12, 25), occurred about 
the same time. Probably, while doubts and fears alter- 
nately prevailed respecting the issue of these wars, the 
writer composed this Psalm, in which he depicts, in the 
language of God’s people, their sorrows under former dis- 
asters, offers prayer in present straits, and rejoices in 
confident hope of triumph by God’s aid. 

1-3. allude to disasters, cast ,.. off—in scorn (Psalm 
48. 2; 44,9). scattered—broken our strength (cf. 2 Samuel 
5. 20), Oh turn thyself—or, restore to us (prosperity). The 
figures of physical, denote great civil, commotions (Psalm 
46. 2,3). dyink ... wine of astonishment—tit,, of stag- 
gering—i. e., made us weak (cf. Psalm 75, 8; Isaiah 51. 17, 
22). &, 5. Yet to God’s banner they will rally, and pray 
that, led and sustained by his power (right hand, Psalm 
17. 7; 20. 6), they may be safe. hear me—or hear us, 6-10, 
God hath spoken in (or, by] his holiness—(Psalm 89, 35; 
Amos 4, 2), on the pledge of his attributes (Psalm 22.3; 80, 
4). Taking courage from God’s promise to give them pos- 
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session (Exodus 23.81; Deuteronomy 11. 24) (and perhaps 
renewed to him by special revelation), with triumphant 
joy he describes the conquest as already made. Shechem, © 
and . , . Succoth—as widely separated points, and— 
Gilead ,.. and Manasseh—as large districts, east and 
west of Jordan, represent the whole land. divide... 
and mete out—means to have entire control over. 
Ephraim—denotes the military (Deuteronomy 33. 17); 
and—Judah—(the lawgiver, Genesfs 49.10), the civil 
power. Foreign nations are then presented as subdued, 
Moab—is a washpot—the most ordinary vessel. over 
(or, at] Edom—(as a slave) he casts his shoe, Philistia, 
triumph ... [or, rather, shout] for me—acknowledges 
subjection (cf. Psalm 108.9, “‘over Philistia will I tri- 
umph’’), 9,10. He feels assured that, though once angry, 
God is now ready to fayour his people. who will lead 
me—or, who has led me, as if the work were now begun, 
Wilt not thou—or, Is it not thou? 11,12. Hence he 
closes with a prayer for success, and an assurance of & 


hearing. 
PSALM LXI. 


Ver. 1-8. Neginah—or, Neginoth (cf. Psalm 4., title). 
Separated from his usual spiritual privileges, perhaps by 
Absalom’‘s rebellion, the Psalmist prays for Divine aid, 
and, in view of past mercies, with great confidence of 
being heard, 

1-3. From the end, &c.—i. ¢., places remote from the 
sanctuary (Deuteronomy 28. 64), heart is overwhelmed 
—lit., covered over with darkness, or, distress, to the Rock 
(Psalm 18.2; 40, 2.) higher than I—which otherwise I 
cannot ascend. shelter... and strong tower—repeat 
the same sentiment, 4. Iwill abide—SoI desire to do 
(cf. Psalm 23. 6). trust in the covert, &c.—make my re- 
fuge in the shadow (cf. Psalm 17, 8; 36.7), 5. the heritage— 
or, part in the spiritual blessings of Israel (Psalm 21, 2-4), 
vows—implies prayers. 6,7. the king—himself and his 
royal line ending in Christ. Mercy and truth personified, 
as Psalm 40. 11; 57.3. abide before God—lit., sit as a king 
in God’s presence, under his protection, 8. Thus for new 
blessings will new vows of praise ever be paid, 


PSLAM LXII, 

Ver. 1-12. To Jeduthun—(cf. Psalm 39., title). The gen- 
eral tone of this Psalm is expressive of confidence in God, 
Occasion is taken to remind the wicked of their sin, their 
ruin, and their meanness, 

1. waiteth—lil., is silent, trusts submissively and con- 
fidently asaservant. 2. The titles applied to God often 
occur (Psalm 9. 9; 18.2). be greatly moved—(Psalm 10, 6) 
no injury shall be permanent, though devised by enemies, 
3. Their destruction will come; as a tottering wall they 
already are feeble and failing, bowing wall shall ye 
be—better supply are. Some propose to apply these 
phrases to describe the condition of the man—i. e., the 
pious suffer: thus, ‘Will ye slay him,” &c,; but the 
other is a good sense, 4. his excellency—or, elevation 
to which God had raised him (Psalm 4, 2), This they try 
to do by lies and duplicity (Psalm 5.9). 5, 6. (Cf. Psalm 1, 
2.) not be moved—not at all; his confidence has in- 
creased, 7% rock of my strength—or strongest support 
(Psalm 7.10; 61.3), 8. pour out your heart—give full ex- 
pression to feeling (1 Samuel 1. 15; Job 30, 16; Psalm 42, 4), 
ye people—God’s people, 9. No kind of men are reliable, 
compared with God (Isaiah 2. 22; Jeremiah 17.5), alto- 
gether—alike, one as the other (Psalm 34,3), 10. Not 
only are oppression and robbery, which are wicked 
means of wealth, no grounds of boasting, but even 
wealth, increasing lawfully, ought not to engross the 
heart, Il, once; twice—(as Job 33, 14; 40.5), are used to 
give emphasis to the sentiment, God’s power is tem- 
pered by His mercy, which it also sustains, 12. For 
thou renderest—lit., That thou renderest, &c., connected 
with “TI heard this,” as the phrase—‘‘ that power,” &c, 
—teaching that by His power He can show both merey 
and justice, 


PSALM LXIII. 
Ver. 1-11. The historical occasion referred to by the 
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title was probably during Absalom’s rebellion (cf. 2 Sam- 
uel 15. 23, 28; 16.2). David expresses an earnest desire for 
God’s favour, and a confident expectation of realizing it 
in his deliverance and the ruin of his enemies. 

1. enrly ., . seek thee—earnestly (Isaiah 26. 9). The 
figurative terms—dry and thirsty—lit., weary, denoting 
moral destitution, suited his outward circumstances, 
soul—and—flesh—the whole man (Psalm 16,9, 10), 2. The 
special object of desire was God’s perfections as displayed 
in his worship (Psalm 27, 4), 3- Experiencing God’s 
mercy, which exceeds all the blessings of life, his lips will 
be opened for his praise (Psalm 651.15) 4 Thus—iit., 
Truly. will I bless—praise thee (Psalm 34,1). lift up 
my hands—in worship (cf. Psalm 28, 2), in thy name— 
in praise of thy perfections. 5-8. Full spiritual bless- 
ings satisfy his desires, and acts of praise fill his thoughts 
and time. night—as well as day. Past favours assure 
him of future, and hence he presses earnestly near to 
God, whose power sustains him (Psalm 17. 8; 60.5). 9, 10. 
those . . . to destroy it—or lit., to, or, for ruin—i, e., such 
as seek to injure me (are) for ruin—appointed to it (ef. 
Psalm 35.8). shall go... earth—into the grave, or, to 
death; as their bodies are represented as a portion for— 
foxes—lit., jackals, 11. the king—i. e., David himself, and 
all who reverence God, ‘shall share a glorious part,’’ while 
treacherous foes shall be for ever silenced (Psalm 62, 4), 


PSALM LXIV. 


Ver. 1-10. A prayer for deliverance from cunning and 
malicious enemies, with a confident view of their over- 
throw, which will honour God and give joy to the right- 
eous, 

1. preserve ... fear—as well as the danger producing 
it. 2. insurrection—lit., uproar, noisy assaults, as well 
as their secret counsels. 3, 4. Similar figures for slander 
(Psalm 57.4; 59.7), bend—twit., tread, or, prepared. The 
allusion is to the mode of bending a bow by treading on 
it; here, and Psalm 58. 7, transferred to arrows, the per- 
fect—one innocent of the charges made (Psalm 18. 23). 
and fear not—(Psalm 55. 19,) not regarding God. 5. A 
sentiment here more fully presented, by depicting their 
deliberate malice. 6. This is further evinced by their 
diligent efforts and deeply-laid schemes. 7%. The contrast 
is heightened by representing God as using weapons like 
theirs. 8. their... tongue to fail, &c.—i.e¢., the con- 
sequences of their slanders, &c. (cf. Psalm 10,2; 31. 16). 
all that see ... away—their partners in evil shall be 
terrified. 9,10. Men, generally, will acknowledge God’s 
work, and the righteous, rejoicing in it, shall be en- 
couraged to trust him (Psalm 68. 10), 


PSALM LXV. 


Ver. 1-13. This is a song of praise for God’s spiritual 
blessings to his people and his kind providence over all 
the earth. 

1. Praise waiteth for thee—lIit., To thee silence praise, 
or (cf. Psalm 62. 1), To thee silence is praise—i. e,, Praise is 
waiting as a servant—it is due to thee. So’the last clause 
expresses the duty of paying vows. These two parts of 
acceptable worship, mentioned Psalm 50, 14, are rendered 
in Zion, where God chiefly displays His mercy and re- 
ceives homage, 2. All are encouraged to pray by God’s 
readiness to hear. 3. God’s mercy alone delivers us from 
the burden of iniquities, by purging or expiating by an 
atonement the transgressions with which we are charged, 
and which are denoted by—Iniquities—or lit., Words of in- 
iquitics. 4. dwellin thy courts; ... [and] satisfied with 
the goodness . . . temple—denote communion with God 
(Psalm 15.1; 23.6; cf. Psalm 5.7). This is a blessing for 
all God’s people, as denoted by the change of number, 5. 
terrible things—i, e., by the manifestation of justice and 
wrath to enemies, accompanying that of mercy to his 
people (Psalm 63, 9-11; 64. 7-9), the confidence—object of 
it. ofall... earth—the whole world—i. e,, deservedly 
such, whether men think so or not. 6-13. God’s great 
power and goodness are the grounds of this confidence, 
These are illustrated in His control of the mightiest agen- 
cies of nature and nations, affecting men with awe and 
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dread (Psalm 26.7; 98.1, &c.), and in His fertilizing show= 
ers, causing the earth to produce abundantly for man and 
beast, outgoings of .. . rejoice—aill people from east to 
west, visitest—in mercy (cf. Psalm 8, 4). river of God— 
His exhaustless resources, thy paths—ways of provi- 
dence (Psalm 25. 4, 10). wilderness—places though not in- 
habited by men, fit for pasture (Leviticus 16. 21, 22; Job 24, 
5). pastures—({In v, 12) is lit., folds, or, enclosures for flocks ; 
and in v. 13 it may be lambs—the same word used and so 
translated (Psalm 37. 20); so that ‘the flocks are clothed 
with lambs,” a figure for abundant increase, would be the 
form of expression, 


PSALM LXVI. 


Ver. 1. 20. The writer invites all men to unite in praise, 
cites some striking occasions for it, promises special acts 
of thanksgiving, and celebrates God’s great mercy. 

1. Make .. . moise—or, Shout. 2. his name—as Psalm 
29,2. make his praise glorious—lit., make or place honour, 
His praise, or, as to Tis praise—i. e., let His praise be such 
as will glorify Him, or, be honourable to Him. 3, 4 A 
specimen of the praise. How terrible—(Cf. Psalm 65. 8.) 
submit—(Cf. Margin), show a forced subjection (Psalm 18, 
44), produced by terror, 5, 6. The terrible works illus- 
trated in Israel’s history (Exodus 14. 21). By this example 
let rebels be admonished. 7%. behold the nations—watch 
their conduct. 8, 9. Here is, perhaps, cited a ease of re- 
cent deliverance. holdeth, . . inlife—lit., pudteth our soul 
tn life—i. e., out of danger (Psalm 30. 3; 49.15). to be moved 
(Cf. Psalm 10, 6; 55, 22), 10-12. Out of severe trials, God 
had brought them to safety (cf. Isaiah 48, 10; 1 Peter 1. 7), 
affliction—lit., pressure, or, aS Psalm 55. 3, oppression, 
which, laid on the—loins—the seat of strength (Deuter- 
onomy 33, 11), enfeebles the frame, men to ride over our 
heads—made us to pass—_through fire, &c,—figures describ- 
ing prostration and critical dangers (cf. Isaiah 43. 2; Ezekiel 
86. 12), wealthy—lit., overflowing, or, irrigated, and hence 
fertile. 13-15. These full and varied offerings constitute the 
payment of vows (Leviticus 22, 18-23), I will offer—tiit., 
make to ascend—alluding to the smoke of burnt offering, 
which explains the use of—incense—elsewhere always de- 
noting the fumes of aromatics. 16-20. With these he 
unites his public thanks, inviting those who fear God 
(Psalm 60, 4; 61. 5, His true worshippers) to hear, He vin- 
dicates his sincerity, inasmuch as God would not hear 
hypocrites, but had heard him, he was extolled with my 
tongue—lit., exaltation (was) under my tongue, as a place of 
deposit, whence it proceeded—i. e., honouring God was 
habitual. If I regard iniquity—lit., see iniquity with 


pleasure, F 
PSALM LXVII. 


Ver. 1-7. A prayer that, by God’s blessing on His people, 
His salvation and praise may be extended over the earth. 

1. cause his face to shine—show us favour (Numbers 6, 
24,25; Psalm 31.16). 2. thy way—of gracious dealing (Isa- 
iah 55. 8), as explained by—saving health—or lit., salva- 
tion. 3-5. Thanks will be rendered for the blessings of 
His wise and holy government (ef. Isaiah 2. 8, 4; 11. 4). 6, 
7. The blessings of a fruitful harvest are mentioned as 
types of greater and spiritual blessings, under which all 
nations shall fear and love God. 


PSALM LXVIII. 


Ver. 1-85. This is a Psalm-song (cf. Psalm 30., title), per- 
haps suggested by David’s victories, which secured his 
throne and gave rest to the nation, In general terms, the 
judgment of God on the wicked, and the equity and good- 
ness of His government to the pious are celebrated. The 
sentiment. is illustrated by examples of God’s dealings, 
cited from the Jewish history, and related in highly poet- 
ical terms. Hence the writer intimates an expectation 
of equal and even greater triumphs, and summons all na- 
tions to unite in praises of the God of Israel, The Psalm 
is evidently typical of the relation which God, in the per- 
son of His Son, sustains to the Church (ef. v. 18). 

1-3. Cf. Numbers 10. 85; Psalm 1. 4; 22, 14, on the figures 
here used, before him—as in v. 2, from His presence, ag 
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dreaded; but in v. 3, in His presence, as under His pro- 
tection (Psalm 61.7). the righteous—all truly pious, 
whether of Israel or not. 4 extol him, , , heavens—tit., 
“cast up for him who rideth in the deserts, or wilderness” 
(cf. v.7), alluding to the poetical representation of His 
leading His people in the wilderness as a conqueror, be- 
fore whom a way is to be prepared, or cast up (cf. Isaiah 
40, 3; 62,10). by his name JAH —or, Jehovah, of which 
it is a contraction (Exodus 15.3; Isaiah 12. 2) (Hebrew). 
mame—or, perfections (Psalm 9, 10; 20.1), which—5, 6—are 
illustrated by the protection to the helpless, vindication 
of the innocent, and punishment of rebels, ascribed to 
Him, setteth the solitary in families—lit., settleth the 
lonely (as wanderers) at home. Though a general truth, 
there is perhaps allusion to the wandering and settle- 
ment of the Israelites. rebellious dwell in a dry land 
—removed from all the comforts of home. 7, 8—(Cf. Ex- 
odus 19, 16-18.) thou wentest—in the pillar of fire—thou 
didst march—lit., in thy tread, thy majestic movement. 
even Sinai itself—lit., that Sinai, as Judges 5.5. 9,10. a 
plentiful rain—a rain of gifts, as manna and quails, 
Thy congregation—liit,, troop, as 2 Samuel 23. Ll, 13—the 
military aspect of the people being prominent, according 
to the figures of the context. therein—i,e., in the land 
of promise. the poor—thy humble people (v. 9; cf. Psalm 
10. 17; 12,5). 11. gave the word—i.¢., of triumph. com- 
pany—or, choir of females, celebrating victory (Exodus 
15.2). 12. Kings of armics—i.¢., with their armies. she 
that... at home—mostly females so remained, and the 
ease of victory appears in that such, without danger, 
quietly enjoyed the spoils. 13. Some translate this, 
“When ye shall lie between the borders, ye shall,” &c., 
comparing the peaceful rest in the borders or limits of 
the promised land to the proverbial beauty of a gentle 
doye. Otbers understand by the word rendered ‘ pots,” 
the smoked sides of caves, in which the Israelites took 
refuge from enemies in the times of the judges; or, taking 
the whole figuratively, the rows of stones on which cook- 
ing vessels were hung; and thus that a contrast is drawn 
between their former low and afflicted state and their 
succeeding prosperity. In either case, a state of quiet and 
peace is deseribed by a beautiful figure, 14. Their ene- 
mies dispersed, the contrast of their prosperity with their 
former distress is represented by that of the snow with 
the dark and sombre shades of Salmon. 15, 16. Moun- 
tains are often symbols of nations (Psalm 46,2; 65, 6). 
That of Bashan, N.E. of Palestine, denotes a heathen na- 
tion, which is described as a hill of God, or a great hill. 
Such are represented as envious of the hill (Zion) on 
which God resides; 17. and, to the assertion of God’s pur- 
pose to make it His dwelling, is added evidence of His 
protecting care. He is described asin the midst of His 
heavenly armies—thousands of angels—lit., thousands of 
repetitions, or, thousands of thousands—+, e., of chariots, 
The word—angels—was perhaps introduced in our ver- 
sion, from Deuteronomy 33. 2,and Galatians 3.19. They 
are, of course, implied as conductors of the chariots. as 
.., Sinai, in the holy place—i.e., He has appeared in 
Zion as once in Sinai, 18. From the scene of conquest 
He ascends to His throne, leading—captivity—[or, many 
captives (Judges 5. 12)] captive. received gifts for men 
—accepting their homage, even when forced, as that of 
rebels. that the Lord God might dwell—or lit., to dwell, 
oh Lord God (cf, v. 16)—i. e., to make this hill, His people 
or Church, His dwelling. This Psalm typifies the con- 
quests of the Church under her Divine leader, Christ. He, 
indeed, ‘“‘who was with the Churehin the wilderness” 
(Acts 7, 38) is the Lord, described in this ideal ascension, 
Hence Paul (Ephesians 4, 8) applies this language to de- 
seribe His real ascension, when, having conquered sin, 
death, and hell, the Lord of glory triumphantly entered 
heaven, attended by throngs of adoring angels, to sit on 
the throne and wield the sceptre of an eternal dominion, 
The phrase—received gifts for [or lit., among] men—is 
by Paul, “gave gifts to men.” Both describe the acts 
of a conqueror, who receives and distributes spoils. The 
Psalmist uses “receiving” as evincing the success, Paul 
“gave” as the act, of the conqueror, who, having subdued 


LXIX. David Complaineth of his Affliction. 
his enemies, proceeds to reward his friends. The special 
application of the passage by Paul was in proof of Christ’s 
exaltation. What the Old Testament represents of His 
descending and ascending corresponds with his history, 
We who descended is the same who has ascended, As 
then ascension was an element of His triumph, so is it 
now; and he, who, in His humiliation, must be recog- 
nized as our vicarious sacrifice and the High Priest of our 
profession, must also be adored as Head of His Chureh 
and author of all her spiritual benefits, 19-21. God daily 
and fully supplies us, The issues or escapes from death 
are under His control, who is the God that saves us, and 
destroys His and our enemies, wound the head—or, 
violently destroy (Numbers 24, 8; Psalm 110.6), goeth on 
still in... trespasses—perseveringly impenitent. 22. 
Former examples of God’s deliverance are generalized: 
as He has done so He willdo, from Bashan—the farthest 
region; and—depths of the sea—the severest afflictions, 
Out of all, God will bring them, The figures of v. 23 de- 
note the completeness of the conquest, not implying any 
savage cruelty (cf. 2 Kings 9, 36; Isaiah 63, 1-6; Jeremiah 
15,3), 24-27. The triumphal procession, after. the deliy- 
erance, is depicted, They have seen—impersonally, 
“There haye been seen,” the goings of my God—as 
leading the procession, the ark, the symbol of His pres- 
ence, being in front. The various bands of music (v, 25) 
follow, and all who are—from [or lit., of] the fountain of 
Israel—i. e., lineal descendants of Jacob, are invited to 
unite in the doxology. Then by one of the nearest tribes, 
one of the most eminent, and two of the most remote, are 
represented the whole nation of Israel, passing forward 
(Numbers 7), 28, 29. Thanks for the past, and confident 
prayer for the future victories of Zion are mingled in a 
song of praise, thy temple—at [or lit., over] Jerusalem— 
His palace or residence (Psalm 5.7) symbolized His pro- 
tecting presence among His people, and hence is the ob- 
ject of homage on the part of others. 30. The strongest 
nations are represented by the strongest beasts (cf. Mar- 
gin), 31. Princes—or, lit.,, Fat ones, the most eminent 
from the most wealthy, and the most distant nation, rep- 
resent the universal subjection, stretch-out (or, make to 
run} her hands—denoting haste, 32-36. To Him whois 
presented as riding in triumph through His ancient 
heavens and proclaiming His presence—to Him who, in 
nature, and still more in the wonders of His spiritual 
government, out of His holy place (Psalm 43. 3), is terrible, 
who rules His Church, and, by His Church, rules the 
world in righteousness—let all nations and kingdems give 
honour and power and dominion evermore, 


PSALM LXIX. 


Ver. 1-36. Upon Shoshannim— cf. Psalm 45., title). Ming- 
ling the language of prayer and complaint, the sufferer, 
whose condition is here set forth, pleads for God’s help as 
one suffering in His cause, implores the Divine retribution 
on his malicious enemies, and, viewing his deliverance as 
sure, promises praise by himself, and others, to whom God 
will extend like blessings. This Psalm is referred to seven 
times in the New Testament as prophetical of Christ and 
the gospel times. Although the character in which the 
Psalmist appears to some in »v, Sis that of a sinner; yet 
his condition as a sufferer innocent of alleged crimes sus- 
tains the typical character of the composition, and it may 
be therefore regarded throughout, as the 22d, as typically 
expressive of the feelings of our Saviour in the flesh. 

1, 2—(Cf. Psalm 40,2.) come in unto my soul—lit., come 
even to my soul, endanger my life by drowning (Jonah 2, 5). 
3—(Cf. Psalm 6.6.) mine eyes fail—in watching (Psalm 
119, 82), 4. hate me, &c.—(Cf. John 15, 25.) On the num- 
ber and power of his enemies, cf. Psalm 40,12, then I re- 
stored... away—i. e., he suffered wrongfully under the 
imputation of robbery. 5, This may be regarded as an 
appeal, vindicating his innocence, as if he had said, “If 
sinful, thou knowest,” &c,. Though David's condition as & 
sufferer may typify Christ’s, without requiring that a par- 
allel be found in character. 6. for my sake—lit., in me,in 
my confusion and shame. 7-12. This plea contemplates 
his relation to God as asufferer in His cause. Reproach, 
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David Prays for Deliverance. 


domestic estrangement (Mark 8. 21; John 7.5), exhaustion 
in God’s service (John 2. 17), revilings and taunts of base 
men were the sufferings. wept (and chastened) my soul— 
lit., wept away my soul, a strongly figurative description of 
deep grief. sit in the gate—public place (Proverbs 31. 31). 
13-15. With increasing reliance on God, he prays for help, 
describing his distress in the figures of v. 1, 2, 16-18, 
These earnest terms are often used, and the address to 
God, as indifferent or averse, is found in Psalm 3.7; 22.24; 
27.9, &e. 19,20. Calling God to witness his distress, he 
presents its aggravation produced by the want of sympa- 
thizing friends (cf. Isaiah 63.5; Mark 14. 50). 24. Instead 
of such, his enemies increase his pain by giving him most 
distasteful food and drink. The Psalmist may have thus 
described by figure what Christ found in reality (cf. John 
19, 29, 30). 22,23. With unimportant verbal changes, this 
language is used by Paul to describe the rejection of the 
Jews who refused to receive the Saviour (Romans 11.9, 10), 
The purport of the figures used is, that blessings shall be- 
come curses, the table of joy (as one of food) a snare, their 
welfare, lit., peaceful condition, or security, a trap. Dark- 
ened eyes and failing strength complete the picture of the 
ruin falling on them under the invoked retribution. 
continually to shake—lit., to swerve or bend in weakness, 
24, 25. An utter desolation awaits them. They will not 
only be driven from their homes, but their homes—or lUit., 
palaces, indicative of wealth—shall be desolate (cf. Mat- 
thew 23.88). 26. Though smitten of God (Isaiah 53, 4), 
men were not less guilty in persecuting the sufferer (Acts 
2.23), talk to the grief—in respect to, about it, implying 
derision and taunts. wounded—or, lit., mortally wounded, 
27, 28. iniquity—or, punishment (Psalm 40. 12). come 
... righteousness—partake of its benefits, book of the 
livin g—or life, with the next clause, a figurative mode of 
representing those saved, as having their names in a reg- 
Ister (cf. Exodus 32, 82; Isaiah 4.3), 29. poor and sor- 
rowful—the afflicted pious, often denoted by such terms 
(ef. Psalm 10,17; 12.5). set me... high—out of danger. 
30, 31. Spiritual are better than mere material offerings 
(Psalm 40. 6; 50, 8); hence a promise of the former, and 
rather contemptuous terms are used of the latter. 32, 33. 
Others shall rejoice. Humble and poor, as v, 29. your 
heart, &c.—address to such (ef. Psalm 22, 26). prisoners— 
peculiarly liable to be despised. 34-36. The call on the 
universe for praise is well sustained by the prediction of 
the perpetual and extended blessings which shall come 
upon the covenant people of God. Though, as usual, the 
imagery is taken from terms used of Palestine, the whole 
tenor of the context indicates that the spiritual privileges 
and blessings of the Church are meant. 


PSALM LXX. 


Ver. 1-5. This corresponds with Psalm 40, 13-17 with a 
very few variations, as “turn back’’ (v.3) for “desolate,” 
and “make haste unto me” (v. 5) for “thinketh upon me.” 
It forms asuitable appendix to the preceding, and is called 
“a Psalm to bring to remembrance,” as the 38th. 


PSALM LXXI. 


Ver, 1-24. The Psalmist, probably in old age, appeals to 
God for help from his enemies, pleading his past favours, 
and stating his present need, and, in confidence of a hear- 
ing, promises his grateful thanks and praise. 

1-3—(Cf. Psalm 30, 1-3.) rock . . . fortress—(Psalm 18, 
2.) given commandment—tit., ordained, as Psalm 44. 4; 
68.28, 4,5. cruel man—corrupt and ill-natured—lit., sour. 
trust—place of trust. 6-9. Hishistory from early infancy 
illustrated God’s care, and his wonderful deliverances 
were at once occasions of praise and ground of confidence 
for the future, my praise ... of thee—lit.,in or by thee 
(Psalm 22, 25). 10, 11. The craft and malicious taunts of 
his enemies now led him to call for aid (cf. on the terms 
used, 2 Samuel 17, 12; Psalm 3, 2; 7.2). 12—(Cf. Psalm 22, 
19; 40.4.) 13—(Cf. Psalm 35. 4; 40. 14.) 14-16. The ruin of 
his enemies, as illustrating God’s faithfulness, is his de- 
liverance, and a reason for future confidence. for I know 
... thereof—innumerable, as he had not time to count 
them, in the strength, &c,—or, relying on it. thy 
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encourages, taught me, &c.—by providential dealings, 
is very high—distinguished (Psalm 36, 5; Isaiah 55, 9), 
depths of the earth—debased, low condition. imerease, 
&e,—i.e., the great things done for me (v. 19; ef. Psalm 40, 
5). 22-24. To the occasion of praise he now adds the 
promise to render it. will... praise—liz., will thank, 
even thy truth—as to thy truth or faithfulness. 


PSALM LXXII. 


Ver.1-19. For, or lit.,of Solomon. The closing verse rather 
relates to the 2d book of Psaims, of which this is the last, 
and was perhaps added by some collector, to intimate that 
the collection, to which, as chief author, Dayid’s name 
was appended, was closed. In this view, these may con- 
sistently be the productions of others included, as of 
Asaph, sons of Korah,and Solomon; and a few of David’s 
may be placed in the latter series, The fact that here the 
usual mode of denoting authorship is used, is strongly 
conclusive that Solomon was the author, especially as no 
stronger objection appears than what has been now set 
aside, The Psalm,in highly wrought figurative style, de- 
scribes the reign of a king as “righteous, universal, benefi- 
cent, and perpetual.” By the older Jewish and most 
modern Christian interpreters, it has been referred to 
Christ, whose reign, present and prospective, alone corre= 
sponds with its statements. As the imagery of the 2d 
Psalm was drawn from the martial character of David’s 
reign, that of this is from the peaceful and prosperous 
state of Solomon’s. 

1. Give the king, &c.—a prayer which is equivalent to 
aprediction. judgments—the acts, and (figuratively) the 
principles of a right government (John 5, 22; 9.39), right- 
eousness—qualifications for conducting such a govern- 
ment. king’s son—same person as a king—a very proper 
title for Christ, as such in both natures. 2, &c. The effects 
of such a government by one thus endowed are detailed, 
thy people , , . and thy poor—or, meek, the pious sub- 
jects of his government. 3. As mountains and hills are 
not usually productive, they are here selected to show the 
abundance of peace, being represented as—bringing—or, 
lit., bearing it as a produce. by righteousness—i. e., by 
means of his eminently just and good methods of ruling. 
4. That peace, including prosperity, as an eminent cha- 
racteristic of Christ’s reign (Isaiah 2.4; 9.6; 11. 9), will be 
illustrated in the security provided for the helpless and 
needy, and the punishment inflicted on oppressors, whose 
power to injure or mar the peace of others will be de- 
stroyed (cf. Isaiah 65. 25; Zechariah 9.10). children of the 
meedy—for the needy (cf. sons of strangers, Psalm 18, 45), 
5.aslongas,.. endure—lit., with the sun, coeval with its 
existence, and before, or, in presence of the moon, while it 
lasts (cf. Genesis 11, 28, before Terah, lit., in presence of, while 
he lived). 6. A beantiful figure expresses the grateful 
nature of His influence; 7, and, carrying out the figure, 
the results are described in an abundant production, the 
righteous —lil., righteousness, flourish—lit., sprout, or, 
spring forth, 8. The foreign nations mentioned (v, 9, 10) 
could not be included in the limits, if designed to indi- 
cate the boundaries of Solomon’s kingdom, The terms, 
though derived from those used (Exodus 23, 31; Denter- 
onomy ll. 24) to denote the possessions of Israel, must 
have a wider sense. Thus, “ends of the earth” is never 
used of Palestine, but always of the world (cf. Margin), 
9-11. The extent of the conquests, They that dwell in 
the wilderness—the wild, untutored tribes of deserts, 
bow ... dust—in profound submission, The remotest 
and wealthiest nations shall acknowledge him (cf. Psalm 
45.12). 12-14. They are not the conquests of arms, but the 
influences of humane and peaceful principles (ef. Isaiah 
9.7; 11.1-9; Zechariah 9.9, 10), 15. In his prolonged life 
he will continue to receive the honourable gifts of the 
rich, and the prayers of his people shall be made for him, 
and their praises given to him. 16. The spiritual bless- 
ings, as often in Scripture, are set. forth by material, the 
abundance of which is described by a figure, in which a 
handful (or lit., a piece, or small portion) of corn in the 
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righteousness — or, faithful performance of promises to ; 
the pious (Psalm 7.17; 31.1). 17-21. Past experience again — 





The Prosperity of the Wicked. 


most unpropitious locality, shall produce a crop, waving 
in the wind in its luxuriant growth, like the forests of 
Lebanon. they of the city ... earth—This clause de- 
notes the rapid and abundant increase of population—of 
for, from| the city—Jerusalem, the centre and seat of the 
typical kingdom. flourish—or, glitter as new grass—i. e., 
bloom. This increase corresponds with the increased 
productiveness. So, as the gospel blessings are diffused, 
there shall arise increasing recipients of them, out of the 
Church in which Christ resides as head. 17. His name— 
or, glorious perfections. as lomg as the sun—(Cf. v. 5.) 
mien shall be blessed—(Genesis 12.3; 18.18.) 18,19. These 
words close the Psalm in terms consistent with the style 
of the context, while 20 fs evidently, from its prosaic 
style, an addition for the purpose above explained. 
ended—tit., finished, or completed; the word never denotes 
fulfilment, except in a very late usage, as Ezra 1.1; Daniel 


12,7. 
PSALM LXXITI. 

Ver. 1-28. Of Asaph—(cf. Introduction). God is good to 
His people. For although the prosperity of the wicked, 
and the afflictions of the righteous, tempted the Psalmist 
to misgivings of God’s government, yet the sudden and 
fearful ruin of the ungodly, seen in the light of God’s 
revelation, reassures his heart, and, chiding himself for 
his folly, he is led to confide renewedly in God, and cele- 
brates His goodness and love. 

1. The abrupt announcement of the theme indicates 
that it is the conclusion of a perplexing mental conflict, 
which is then detailed (cf. Jeremiah 12. 1-4), Truly—or, 
Surely it is so. cleam heart—(Psalm 18. 26) describes the 
true Israel. 2. The figures express his wavering faith, 
by terms denoting tottering and weakness (cf. Psalm 22, 
5; 62.3). 3-9. The prosperous wicked are insolently proud 
(ef. Psalm 5. 5). They die, as well as live, free from per- 
plexities: pride adorns them, and violence is their cloth- 
ing; indeed they are inflated with unexpected success, 
With all this—they are corrupt—or, lit., they deride, they 
speak maliciously and arrogantly, and invade even 
heaven with blasphemy (Revelation 13.6), and cover 
éarth with slanders (Job 21. 7-14). 10-12. Hence God’s 
people are confounded, turned hither (or back) and 
thither, perplexed with doubts of God’s knowledge and 
care, and filled with sorrow. prosper in the world—tiit., 
secure for ever. 13,14. The Psalmist, partaking of these 
troubles, is especially disturbed in view of his own Case, 
that with all his diligent efforts for a holy life, he is still 
sorely tried. 15. Freed from idiomatic phrases, this verse 
expresses a supposition, as, “Had I thus spoken, I 
should,” &c., intimating that he had kept his troubles to 
himself. generation of thy children—thy people (1 John 
8.1). offend—lit., deceive, mislead, 16, 17. Still he—thought 
—lit., studied, or, pondered this riddle; but in vain; it re- 
mained a toil (cf. Margin), till he—went into the sanc- 
tuary—to inquire (cf. Exodus 25.22; Psalm 5, 7; 27. 4). 
18-20. Their end, or, future (Psalm 37. 37, 38), which is dis- 
mal and terribly sudden (Proverbs 1. 27; 29.1), aggravated 
and hastened by terror. As one despises an unsubstan- 
tial dream, so God, waking up to judgment (Psalm 7. 6; 
44, 23), despises their vain shadow of happiness (Psalm 39. 
6; Isaiah 29.7). They are thrown into ruins as a building 
falling to pieces (Psalm 74. 3). 21, 22. He confesses how 
—foolish—lit., stupid, and—ignorant—lit., not discerning, 
had been his course of thought. before thee—lit., with 
thee, in conduct respecting thee. 23. Still he was with 
God, as a dependent beneficiary, and so kept from falling 
(v. 2). 24. All doubts are silenced in confidence of Divine 
guidance and future glory. receive me to glory—tit., take 
jor (me) glory (cf. Psalm 68,18; Ephesians 4.8). 25, 26. 
God is his only satisfying good. strength—lit., rock (Psalm 
18. 2), portion—(Psalm 16.5; Lamentations 3, 24.) 27, 28. 
The lot of apostates, described by a figure of frequent 
use (Jeremiah 3.1. 3; Ezekiel 23, 35), is contrasted with his, 
who finds happiness in nearness to God (James 4. 8), and 
his delightful work the declaration of His praise. 


PSALM LXXIV. 
~ Ver, 1-23. If the historical allusions of v, 6-8, &c., be re- 
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The Psalmist Craves God's Help. 


ferred, as is probable, to the period of the captivity, the 
author was probably a descendant and namesake of 
Asaph, David’s contemporary and singer (cf. 2 Chronicles 
35. 15; Ezra 2.41). He complains of God’s desertion of His 
Church, and appeals for aid, encouraging himself by re- 
counting some of God’s mighty deeds, and urges his prayer 
on the ground of God’s covenant relation to His people, 
and the wickedness of His and their common enemy. 

1, cast... off—with abhorrence (cf. Psalm 43, 2; 44. 9), 
There is no disavowal of guilt implied. The figure of 
fire to denote God’s anger is often used; and here, and 
Deuteronomy 29. 20, by the word ‘smoke,’ suggests its 
continuance. sheep... pasture—(Cf., Psalm 80, 1; 95. 7.) 
2. The terms to denote God’s relation to His people 
increase in force: ‘*congregation’” —‘“ purchased”— “re- 
deemed”’—“ Zion,”’ Hisdwelling. 3. Lift... feet—(Gen- 
esis 29, 1)—i. e., Come (to behold) the desolations (Psalm 73, 
19), 4. roar—with bestial fury, congregations — lUit,, 
worshipping assemblics, ensigns —lit., signs—substituted 
their idolatrous objects, or tokens of authority, for those 
articles of the temple which denoted God’s presence, 
5, 6. Though some terms and clauses here are very 
obscure, the general sense is, that the spoilers de- 
stroyed the beauties of the temple with the violence of 
woodmen, was famous—liil,, was known, carved work— 
(1 Kings 6, 29). thereof—i, e., of the temple, in the writer’s 
mind, though not expressed till v.7,in which its utter de- 
struction by fire is mentioned (2 Kings 25,9; Isaiah 64, 11), 
defiled—or, profaned, as Psalm 89,39, 8. together — at 
once, all alike. synagogues—lit., assemblies, for places of 
assembly, whether such as schools of the prophets (2 Kings 
4, 23), or synagogues in the usual sense, there is much 
doubt. 9. sigms—of God’s presence, as altar, ark, &e, (ef. 
v. 4; 2 Chronicles 36. 18, 19; Daniel 5. 2). mo more any 
prophet—(Isaiah 3,2; Jeremiah 40.1; 43.6), how long-— 
this is tolast. Jeremiah’s prophecy (25.11), if published, 
may not have been generally known or understood. ‘To 
the bulk of the people, during the captivity, the occa- 
sional and local prophetical services of Jeremiah, Ezekiel,, 
and Daniel would not make an exception to the Clause,, 
“there is no more any prophet.” 10. (Cf. Psalm 31.1.) how. 
long . .. reproach—us as deserted of God, blaspheme- 
thy name—or, perfections, as power, goodness, &c. (Psalm 
29.2), 11. Why cease to help us? (Cf. Psalm 3.7; 7.6; 60.5.) 
12. For—it., And, in an adversative sense, 13-15. Ex- 
amples of the “salvation wrought” are cited, divide the 
sea—i.e., Red Sea, brakest. . . waters—Pharaob and his- 
host (ef. Isaiah 51.9, 10; Ezekiel 29.3, 4), heads of levia-~- 


than—the word is a collective, and so used for many. the- 


people . . . wilderness—i. e., wild beasts, as conies (Prov= 
erbs 30. 25, 26), are called a people. Others take the pas- 
sages literally, that the sea monsters thrown out on dry 
land were food for the wandering Arabs. cleave the 
fountain—i. e., the rocks of Horeb and Kadesh—for foune 
tains. driedst wp—Jordan, and, perhaps, Arnon and Jab-+ 
bok (Numbers 21.11). 16,17. The fixed orders of nature 
and bounds of earth are of God. 18. (Cf. v. 10; Deuter- 
onomy 32.6.) The contrast is striking—that such a God 
should be thus insulted! 19. multitude—lit., beast, their 
flock or company of men (Psalm 68,10), turtle-dove— 
i.e., the meek and lonely Church, congregation —lJit., 
company, as above—thus the Church is represented as the 
spoiled and defeated remnant ofan army, exposed to vio- 
lence, 20. And the prevalence of injustice in heathen 
lands is a reason for invoking God’s regard to His prom- 
ise (cf. Numbers 14. 21; Psalm 7,16; 18.48), 21. oppressed 
—broken (Psalm9.9). return—from seeking God, ashame 
ed — (Psalm 35. 4). 22, 23. (Cf. Psalm 3.7; 7.6.) God hears 
the wicked to their own ruin (Genesis 4, 10; 18, 20). 


PSALM LXXV. 

Ver, 1-10. -Al-taschith—(cf. Psalm 57., title), In impend- 
ing danger, the Psalmist, anticipating relief in view of 
God’s righteous government, takes courage and renders 
praise, 

1. God’s name or perfections are set forth by His won- 
drous works. 2, 3. These verses express: the purpose of 
God to administer a just government, and: in atime of 
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enarchy that He sustains the nation. Some apply the 
words to the Psalmist, receive the congregation—lit., 
take a set time (Psalm 102. 13; Hosea 2, 3), or an assembly at 
a set time—i.e., for judging. Pillars of earth —(1 Samuel 
2.8). 4-8. Here the writer speaks in view of God’s decla- 
ration, warning the wicked. Lift... up the horn—to 
exalt power, here, of the wicked himself—i. e., to be arro- 
gant or self-elated. speak... neck—insolently. pro- 
motion—lit., a lifting up. God is the only right judge of 
merit. in the hand ...a cup... red—God’s wrath 
often.thus represented (cf. Isaiah 51.17; Jeremiah 25. 15), 
but the dregs—lil., surely the dregs, they. shall drainit. 9,10. 
Contrasted is the lot of the pious who will praise God, and, 
acting under His direction, will destroy the power of the 
wicked, and exalt that of the righteous, 


PSALM LXXVI. 


Ver. 1-12. On Neginoth—(cf. Psalm 4., title), This Psalm 
commemorates what the preceding anticipates: God’s de- 
liverance of His people by a signal interposition of power 
against their enemies. The occasion was probably the 
events narrated 2 Kings 19.35; Isaiah 37. (Cf. Psalm 46.) 

1, 2. These well known terms denote God's people and 
Church and His intimate and glorious relations to them. 
Salem — (Genesis 14.18) is Jerusalem. 3, brake... the 
arrows — lit., (hunderbolis (Psalm 78, 48), from their rapid 
flight or ignition (cf. Psalm 18, 14; Ephesians 6, 16). the bat- 
tle—for arms (Hosea 2,18), 4. Thou—God, mountains of 
prey—great victorious nations, as Assyria (Isaiah 41.15; 
Ezekiel 38.11, 12; Zechariah 4,7). 5. slept their sleep— 
died (Psalm 13.3), nome... found, .. hands—are power- 
less. 6. chariot and horse—for those fighting on them 
(cf. Psalm 68.17). 7% ‘may ... sight—contend with thee 
(Deuteronomy 9,4; Joshua 7,12). 8, 9. God’s judgment on 
‘the wicked is His people’s deliverance (Psalm 9, 12; 10.7). 
10. Man’s wrath praises God by its futility before His 
power. restrain—or, gird—i.e., thyself, as with a sword, 
with which to destroy, or as an ornament to thy praise, 
11, 12. Invite homage to such a God (2 Chronicles 32, 23), 
who can stop the breath of kings and princes when he 
will (Daniel 5. 23), 


PSALM LXXVII. 


Ver. 1-20. To Jeduthun—(cf. Psalm 39.,, title). Ina time 
of great affliction, when ready to despair, the Psalmist 
derives relief from calling to mind God’s former and won- 
derful works of delivering power and grace, 

1, expresses the purport of the Psalm, 2, his importu- 
nacy. my soreran ,.. night—lit., my hand was spread, 
or, stretched out (cf. Psalm 44, 20), ceased not—lil,, grew not 
numb, or, feeble (Genesis 45, 26; Psalm 38,8). my soul... 
comforted—(cf. Genesis 37. 35; Jeremiah 31.15). 3-9. His 
sad state contrasted with former joys. was troubled— 
lit., violently agitated, or disquieted (Psalm 39.6; 41.5), my 
spirit was overwhelmed—or, fainted (Psalm 107.5; Jonah 
2.7). holdest. . . waking—or, fast, that I cannot sleep. 
Thus he is-led to express his anxious feelings in several 
earnest questions indicative of impatient sorrow. 10. 
Omitting the supplied words, we may read, “‘ This is my 
affiiction—the years of,” &c,—years being taken as paral- 
lel to affliction (cf. Psalm 90. 15), as of God’s ordering. UI, 
12. He finds relief in contrasting God’s former deliver- 
ances. Shall we receive good at His hands, and not evil? 
Both are orderings of unerring mercy and unfailing love. 
13. Thy way . .. in the sanctuary—God’s ways of grace 
and providence (Psalm 22.3; 67.2), ordered on holy prin- 
ciples, as developed in His worship; or implied in His 
perfections, if holiness be used for sanctuary, as some pre- 
fer translating (cf. Exodus 15.11). 14-20. Illustrations of 
God’s power in His special interventions for His people 
(Exodus H.), and, in the more common, but sublime, con- 
trol of nature (Psalm 22. 11-14; Habakkuk 3. 14) which may 
have attended those miraculous events (Exodus 14, 24), 
Jacob and Joseph — representing all. footsteps... 
waters— may refer to His actual leading the people 
through the sea, though also expressing the wecteae cece of 
providence. 
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Exhortation to Learn God’s Law, 


PSALM LXXVIII. poet 


Ver. 1-72. This Psalm appears to have been occasioned 
by the removal of the sanctuary from Shiloh in the tribe 
of Ephraim to Zion in the tribe of Judah, and the coinci- 
dent transfer of pre-eminence in Israel from the former to 
the latter tribe, as clearly evinced by Dayid’s settlement 
as the head of the Church and nation. Though this was 
the execution of God’s purpose, the writer here shows that 
it also proceeded from the Divine judgment on Ephraim, 
under whose leadership the people had manifested the 
same sinfuland rebellious character which had distin- 
guished their ancestors in Egypt. 

1. my people... my law—the language of a religions 
teacher (v. 2; Lamentations 3. 14; Romans 2, 16, 27; ef. 
Psalm 49, 4). The history which follows was a “dark say- 
ing,” or riddle, if left unexplained, and its right appre- 
hension required wisdom and attention. 3-8. This his- 
tory had been handed down (Exodus 12, 14; Deuteronomy 
6. 2)) for God’s honour, and that the principles of His law 
might be known and observed by posterity, This import- 
ant sentiment is reiterated in (v. 7, 8) negative form, 
testimony—(Psalm 19, 7.) stubborn and rebellious— 
(Deuteronomy 21. 18.) set net their heart—on God's 
service (2 Chronicles 12. 14), 9-11. The privileges of the 
first-born which belonged to Joseph (1 Chronicles 5, 1, 2) 
were assigned to Ephraim by Jacob (Genesis 48. 1). The 
supremacy of the tribe thus intimated was recognized by 
its position (in the marching of tie nation to Canaan) 
next to the ark (Numbers 2, 18-24), by the selection of the 
first permanent locality for the ark within its borders at 
Shiloh, and by the extensive and fertile province given 
for its possession. Traces of this prominence remained 
after the schism under Rehoboam, in the use, by later 
writers, of Ephraim for Israel (cf. Hosea 5. 3-14; 11. 3-12), 
Though a strong, well armed tribe, and, from an early 
period, emulous and haughty (cf. Joshua 17. 14; Judges 8, 
1-8; 2Samuel 19. 41), it appears, in this place, that it had 
rather led the rest in cowardice than courage; and had 
incurred God’s displeasure, because, diffident of His 
promise, though often heretofore fulfilled, it had failed as 
a leader to carry out the terms of the covenant, by driving 
out the heathen (Exodus 23, 24; Deuteronomy 31. 16; 2 
Kings 17. 15), 12-14. A record of God’s dealings and the 
sins of the people is now made. The writer gives the 
history from the exode to the retreat from Kadesh; then 
contrasts their sins with their reasons for confidence, 
shown by a detail of God’s dealings in Egypt, and pre- 
sents a summary of the subsequent history to Dayid’s 
time, Zoan—for Egypt, as its ancient capital (Numbers 
13. 22; Isaiah 19.11). 15, 16. There were two similar mir- 
acles (Exodus 17. 6; Numbers 20.11), great depths—and— 
rivers—denote abundance. 17-20. yet more—til., added 
to sin, instead of being led to repentance (Romans 2, 4), 
in their heart—(Matthew 15.19.) for their lust—iit., soul, 
or, desire. provoking—and—tempted—illustrated by 
their absurd doubts, 19, 20, in the face of His admitted 
power. 21. fire—the effect of the anger (Numbers 11, 1), 
22. (Cf. Hebrews 8.8,9.) 23-29. (Cf. Exodus 16.; Numbers 
ll.) angels’ food—iit., bread of the mighty (cf. Psalm 10d, 
40); so called, as it came from heaven. meat—lit., victuals, 
as forajourney. their ,.. desire—what they longed for, 
30, 31. not estranged . . . lust—or, desire—i. e., were in- 
dulging it. slew... fattest—or, among the fattest; 
some of them—chosen—the young and strong (Isaiah 40, 
81), and so none could resist. 33-39. Though there were 
partial reformations after chastisement, and God, in pity, 
withdrew his hand for a time, yet their general conduct 
was rebellious, and He was thus provoked to waste and 
destroy them, by long and fruitless wandering in the 
desert. Hed... tongues—a feigned obedience (Psalm 13, 
44), heart... not right—or, firm (cf. v. 8; Psalm 51. 10). 
a wind ... again—lit., a breath, thin air (ef Psalm 103, 
16; James 4, 14). 40, 41. There were ten temptations 
(Numbers 14. 22),. limited—as v. 19, 20, Though some 
prefer grieved or provoked, The retreat from Kadesh 
(Deuteronomy 1, 19-23) is meant, whether—turned—be for 
turning back, or to denote repetition of offence, 43. 
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wrought—set or held forth. 45. The dog-fly or the 
mosquito. 46. caterpillar—the Hebrew name, from its 
voracity, and that of—locust—from its multitude. 47, 
48. Theadditionai effects of the storm here mentioned (cf. 
Exodus 9. 23-31) are consistent with Moses’ account. 
gave... cattle—lit., shut up (cf. Psalm 31. 8). 49. evil 
angels—or, angels of evil—many were perhaps employed, 
and other evils inflicted. 50, 51. made a way—removed 
obstacles, gave it full scope. chief of their strength— 
lit., first-fruits, or, first-born (Genesis 49.3; Deuteronomy 21, 
417). Ham—one of whose sons gave name (Mizraim, He- 
brew) to Egypt. 52-54. made his . . . forth—or, brought 
them by periodical journeys (ef. Exodus 15.1). border of 
his sanctuary—or, holy border—i. e., region of which— 
this mountain—{Zion) was, as the seat of civil and relig- 
ious government, the representative, used for the whole 
land, as afterwards for the Church (Isaiah 25.6.7), pure 
chased—or, procured by His right hand or power (Psalm 
60. 5.) 55. by lime—or, the portion thus measured. di- 
vided them —i. ¢., the heathen, put for their possessions, 
so fents—i. e., of the heathen (cf. Deuteronomy 6. 11). 56, 
57. a deceitful bow—which turns back,and so fails to 
project the arrow (2 Samuel l. 22; Hosea 7. 16). They 
relapsed. 58. Idolatry resulted from sparing the heathen 
(cf. v. 9-11). 59, GO. heard—perceived (Genesis 11.7), ab- 
herred—but not utterly. tent... placed—liit., caused to 
dwell, set up (Joshua 18. 1). 61. his strength—the ark, as 
symbolical of it (Psalm 96. 6). 62. gawe—or,shutup. his 
people—{v. 18; | Samuel 4. 10-17.) 63. fire—either figure 
of the slaughter (1 Samuel 4, 10), or a literal burning by 
the heathen. given to marriage—lit., praised—i.e., as 
brides. 64—(Cf. 1 Samuel 4. 17); and there were, doubtless, 
others. made no lamentation—either because stupefied 
by grief, or hindered by the enemy. 65. (Cf. Psalm 22. 16; 
Isaiah 42.13.) 66. And hesmote... . part—or, struck His 
enemies’ back. The Philistines never regained their 
position after their defeats by David. 67, 68. tabernacle 
ef Joseph—or, home, or, tribe, to which—tribe of Eph- 
raim—is parallel (cf. Revelation 7.8). Its pre-eminence 
was, like Saul’s, only permitted. Judah had been the 
choice (Genesis 49.10). 69. Exalted as—high palaces—or, 
mountains, and abiding as—the earth. 70-72. God’s 
sovereignty was illustrated in this choice. The contrast 
is striking—humility and exaltation—and thecorrespond- 
ence is beautiful. following... ewes, &c.—lit., ewes 
giving suck (cf. Isaiah 40.11). On the pastoral terms, cf. 
Psalm 79. 13. 


PSALM LXXIX, 


Ver. 1-13. This Psalm, like the 74th, probably depicts 
the desolations of the Chaldeans (Jeremiah 52. 12-24). It 
comprises the usual complaint, prayer, and promised 
thanks for relief. 

4. (Cf, Psalm 74, 2-7.) 2, 3. AOE. Jeremiah 15.3; 16.4.) 4. 
(Cf. Psalm 44.13; Jeremiah 42, 18; Lamentations 2.15.) Se 
How long—Psalm 13. 1.) be angry—(Psalm 74.. 1-10.) 
jealousy burn—({Deuteronomy 29. 20.) 6, 7. (Cf. Jeremiah 
10. 25.) Though we deserve much, do not the heathen 
deserye more for their violence to us (Jeremiah 51.3-5; 
Zechariah 1.14)? The singular denotes the chief power, 
and the use of the plural indicates the combined confed- 
erates. called upon [or, by] thy mame—proclaimed thy 
attributes and professed allegiance (Isaiah 12.4; Acts 2. 
21). 8. former iniquities—lit., iniquities of former times. 
prevent [Uit., meet] us—as Psalm 21.3. 9. for... glory 
of thy name [and for] mame’s sake—both mean for illus- 
trating thy attributes, faithfulness, power, &c. purge 
... Sins—lit., make, or provide, atonement for us. Deliver- 
ance from sin and suffering, for their good and God’s 
glory, often distinguish the prayers of Old Testament 
saints (cf. Ephesians 1. 7). 10. This ground of pleading 
often used (Exodus 32. 12; Numbers 14. 13-16). blood... 
shed—({v. 3). 11. prisoner—the whole captive people. 
power—ilit., arm (Psalm 10.15). 12. into their bosom— 
the lap or folds of the dress is used by Eastern people for 
receiving articles, The figure denotes retaliation (cf. Isaiah 
65. 6, 7). They reproached God as.well as his people. 
A%. sheep  .. pasture—(Cf£.Psalm74. 1; 78, 70.) 


and of the Miseries of the Church. 


PSALM LXXX. 

Ver. 1-19. Shoshannim—Lilies (Psalm 45., title). Hduth— 
Testimony, referring to the topic as a testimony of God 
to his people (cf. Psalm 19.7). This Psalm probably re- 
lates to the captivity of the ten tribes, as the former to 
that of Judah. Its complaint is aggravated by the con- 
trast of former prosperity, and the prayer for relief occurs 
as a refrain through the Psalm. 

1, 2. Joseph—for Ephraim (1 Chronicles 7. 20-29; Psalm 
78. 67; Revelation 7.8), for Israel. Shepherd—(Cf. Genesis’ 
49.24.) leadest, &c.—(Psalm 77.20.) dwelling... cher- 
ubim—(Exodus 25,20.) The place of God’s visible glory, 
whence He communed with the people (Hebrews 9.5). 
shine forth—appear (Psalm 50.2; 94.1), Before Ephraim, 
&c.—These tribes marched next the ark (Numbers 2. 18-24), 
The name of Benjamin may be introduced merely in al- 
lusion to that fact, and not because that tribe was iden- 
tified with Israel in the schism (1 Kings 12. 16-21; ef. also 
Numbers 10,24), 3. Turn us—i.e., from captivity. thy 
face to shine—(Numbers 6.25.) 4. be angry—(Cf. Mar- 
gin.) 5. bread of tears—still an Eastern figure for afflic- 
tion, 6. strife—object or cause of (Isaiah 9.11). On last 
clause cf. Psalm 79.4; Ezekiel 36.4. 8-Ll. brought—or 
plucked up, as by roots, to be replanted. a vine—(Psalm 
78. 47.) The figure (Isaiah 16.8) represents the flourishing 
state of Israel, as predicted (Genesis 28.14), and verified 
(1 Kings 4, 20-25), 12. hedges—(Isaiah 5.5.) 13. The boar 
—may represent the ravaging Assyrian and the wild 
beast other heathen, 14, 15. visit this vine—favourably 
(Psalm 8.4). And the vwineyard—or, “And protect or 
guard what thy right hand,” &c. the branch—lit., “over 
the Son of man,” preceding this phfase, with “ protect” or 
“watch.” for thyself—a tacit allusion to the plea for 
help; for 16. it—(the vine) or they—(the people) are suf- 
fering from thy displeasure. 17. thy hand... upon— 
t.e., strengthen (Ezra 7.6; 8,22). Mamof... hand—may 
allude to Benjamin (Genesis 35.18). The terms in the 
latter clause correspond with those of v. 15, from “and 
the branch,” &c., literally, and confirm the exposition 
given above, 18. We need quickening grace (Psalm 71. 
20; 119. 25) to persevere in thy right worship (Genesis 4. 26; 
Romans 10.11). 19. (Cf. v. 3, O God; v. 7, O God of hosts.) 


PSALM LXXXI. 

Ver. 1-16. Gittith-(Cf. Psalm 8., title.) A festal Psalm, 
probably for the passover (cf. Matthew 26.30), in which, 
after an exhortation to praise God, He is introduced, re- 
minding Israel of their obligations, chiding their neglect, 
and depicting the happy results of obedience. 

1. our strength—(Psalm 38.7.) 2. unites the most joy- 
ful kinds of music, vocal and instrumental. 3. the new 
moon—or the month. the time appointed—{Cf. Prov- 
erbs 7.20.) 5. a testimony—the feasts, especially the pass- 
over, attested God’s relation to His people. Joseph—for 
Israel (Psalm 80.1). went out through—or over, i.e.. 
Israel in the exode. I heard—change of person. The 
writer speaks for the nation. language—iit., lip (Psalm 
14.1). An aggravation or element of their distress that 
their oppressors were foreigners (Deuteronomy 28, 49). 6. 
God’s language alludes to the burdensome slavery of the 
Israelites. %. secret place—the cloud from which He 
troubled the Egyptians (Exodus lf. 24). proved thee— 
(Psalm 7. 10; 17.3)—tested their faith by the miracle. 8. 
(Cf. Psalm 50.7.) The reproof follows to v.12. if thou 
wilt -hearken—He then propounds the terms of His 
eovenant: they should worship Him alone, who (v. 10) 
had delivered them, and would still confer all needed 
blessings. 11,12. They failed, and He gave them up to 
their own desires and hardness of heart (Deuteronomy 
29.18; Proverbs 1.30; Romans 11.25), 13-16. Obedience 
would have secured all promised blessings and the sub- 
jection of foes. In this passage, “*should have,” “ would 
have,” &c., are better, “should” and “would” expressing 
God’s intention at the time, i. e., when they left Egypt. 


PSALM LXXXII. 
Ver. 1-8. Before the great Judge the judges of the earth 
are rebuked, exhorted, and threatened. 
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1. congregation—(Cf. Exodus 12.3; 16.1.) of the mighty 
-i.e., of God, of His appointment, the gods—or judges 
(Exodus 21.6; 22.9), God's representatives, 2, accept the 
persons—lit., take or lift up the faces, i. e., from dejection, 
or admit to favour and communion, regardless of merit 
(Leviticus 19.15; Proverbs 18.5). 3,4. So must good judges 
act (Psalm 10.14; 29.12), poor and needy—(Cf. Psalm 34, 
10; 41.1.) 5. By the wilful ignorance and negligence of 
judges, anarchy ensues (Psalm 11, 3; 75,3). out of course 
Cf. Margin; Psalm 9.6; 62. 2.) 6, 7. Though God ad- 
mitted their official dignity (John 10.34), He reminds 
them of their mortality. fall like, &c.—be cut off sud- 
denly (Psalm 20.8; 91.7). 8. As rightful sovereign of 
earth, God is invoked personally to correct the evils of 
His representatives. 


PSALM LXXXITlI. 

Ver. 1-18. Of Asaph—(Cf. Psalm 74,, title.) The historical 
occasion is probably that of 2 Chronicles 20. 1, 2 (cf. Psalms 
47., 48). After a general petition, the craft and rage of the 
combined enemies are described, God’s former dealings 
recited, and a like summary and speedy destruction on 
them is inyoked. 

1. God addressed as indifferent (cf. Psalm 35, 22; 39. 12), 
be not still—tit., not quiet, as opposed to action, 2. thine 
enemies—as well as ours (Psalm 74, 23; Isaiah 37.23). 3. 
hidden ones—whom God specially protects (Psalm 27.5; 
91.1), 4. from being a nation—utter destruction (Isaiah 
7.8; 23.1). Israel—here used for Judah, having been the 
common name, 5. they have consulted—with heart, or 
cordially, together—all alike. 6-8. tabermacles— for 
people (Psalm 78, 67), they—all these united with the 
children of Lot, or Ammonites and Moabites (cf. 2 Chron- 
icles 20.1), 9-11. Compare the similar fate of these (2 
Chronicles 20,23) with that of the foes mentioned in 
Judges 7. 22, here referred to, They destroyed one another 
(Judges 4, 6-24; 7.25). Human remains form manure (cf, 
2 Kings 9. 37; Jeremiah 9, 22). 12. The language of the in- 
yaders. lhouses—lit., residences, enclosures, as for flocks 
(Psalin 65,12). of God—as the proprietors of the land (2 
Chronicles 20.11; Isaiah 14.25), 13. like a wheel—or 
whirling of any light thing (Isaiah 17,13), as stubble or 
chaff (Psalm 1.4). 14,15. Pursue them to an utter de- 
struction. 16. that they may seek—or as v. 18, supply 
“men,” since v. 17,18 amplify the sentiment of v, 16, ex- 
pressing more fully the measure of destruction, and the 
lesson of God’s being and perfections (cf. 2 Chronicles 20, 
29) taught to all men, 


PSALM LXXXIV. 


Ver. 1-12. Cf. on titles of Psalms 8., 42. The writer de- 
scribes the desirableness of God’s worship, and prays for 
a restoration to its privileges. 

1, amiable— not lovely, but beloved. tabernacles— 
(Psalm 43,3.) 2. longeth—most intensely (Genesis 31. 30; 
Psalm 17.12), faimteth—exhausted with desire. courts 
—as tabernacles (v, 1}—the whole building. crieth out— 
lit., sings for joy; but here, and Lamentations 2.19, ex- 
presses an act of sorrow as the corresponding noun 
(Psalm 17.1; 61.2). heart and... flesh—as Psalm 63,1. 
3. thine altars—i.e., of burnt offering and incense, used 
for the whole tabernacle. Its structure afforded facilities 
for sparrows and swallows toindulge their known pre- 
dilections for such places. Some understand the state- 
ment as to the birds as a comparison: “as they find 
homes, so do I desire thine altars,” &c. 4. This view is 
favoured by the language here, which, as Psalm 15.1; 
23.6, recognizes the blessing of membership in God’s 
family by terms denoting a dwelling in His house, 5. (Cf. 
Psalm 68, 28.) im whose heart . . . ways—i.e., who knows 
and loves the way to God’s favour (Proverbs 16.17; Isaiah 
40,3, 4). 6. valley of Baca—or weeping. Through such, 
by reason of their dry and barren condition, the wor- 
shippers often had to pass to Jerusalem. As they might 
become wells, or fountains, or pools, supplied by refresh- 
ing rain, so the grace of God, by the exercises of His 
worship, refreshes and revives the hearts of His people, 
go that for sorrows they have “rivers of delight” (Psalm 
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Blessedness of God's Service. 


36.8; 46.4). '%. The figure of the pilgrim is carried out. 
As such daily refit their bodily strength till they reach 
Jerusalem, so the spiritual worshipper is daily supplied 
with spiritual strength by God’s grace till he appears 
before God in heaven. appeareth . .. God—the terms 
of the requisition for the attendance on the feasts (ef, 
Deuteronomy 16.16). 9. God is addressed as a shield (ef. 
v.11), thine anointed— David (1 Samuel 16,12). 10.1 
had . . . doorkeeper—lit., I choose to sit on the threshold, 
the meanest place. 11,12. Asa sun God enlightens (Psalm 
27.1); as a shield, protects. Grace is God’s favour, its fruit 
—glory the honour He bestows. uprightly—(Psalm 16. 2; 
ie 23.) that trusteth—constantly. 


PSALM LXXXV. 


Ver. 1-13. On the ground of former mercies, the Psalm- 
ist prays for renewed blessings, and, confidently expect- 
ing them, rejoices. 

1. captivity—not necessarily the Babylonian, but any 
great evil (Psalm 14.7). 2,3—(Cf. Psalm 32. 1-5.) To turn 
from the fierceness, &c., implies that He was reconcilable, 
though (47) having still occasion for the anger which is 
deprecated, draw out—or, prolong (Psalm 36,10), 8. He 
is confident God will favour His penitent people (Psalm 
51. 17; 80. 1S), saimts—ns Psalm 4.3, the “godly.” 9. They 
are here termed ** them that fear him ;” and grace pro- 
duces glory (Psalm 84, 11). 10. God’s promises of mercy 
will be verified by His truth (cf. Psalm 25. 10; 40. 10; and 
the “ work of righteousness” in His holy government shall 
be “‘peace” (Isaiah 82.17). There is an implied contrast 
with a dispensation under which God’s truth sustains His 
threatened wrath, and His righteousness inflicts misery 
on the wicked. 11. Earth and heaven shall abound with 
the blessings of this government; 12-13, and, under this, 
the deserted land shall be productive, and men be set, or 
guided in God’s holy ways. Doubtless,in this description 
of God’s returning favour, the writer had in view that 
more glorious period, when Christ shall establish His gov- 
ernment on God’s reconciled justice and abounding mercy, 


PSALM LXXXVI. 


Ver. 1-17.. This is a prayer in which the writer, with 
deep emotion, mingles petitions and praises, now urgent 
for help, and now elated with hope, in view of former mer- 
cies. The occurrence of many terms and phrases peculiar 
to David’s Psalms clearly intimates its authorship. 

1, 2. poor and needy—a suffering child of God, as Psalm 
10. 12, 17; 18.27. Lam holy—or, godly, as Psalm 4, 3; 85. 8. 
4. lift up my soul—with strong desire (Psalm 25,1). 5-7. 
unto all... that call upon thee—or, worship thee(Psalm 
50. 15; 91.15) however undeserving (Exodus 34.6; Leviticus 
11, 9-13.) 8. neither. . . works—lit., nothing like thy works, 
the gods have none atall. 9,10. The pious Jews believed 
that God’s common relation to all would be ultimately 
acknowledged by all men (Psalm 45. 12-16; 47. 9), U1. 
Teach—Show, point out. the way—of Providence. walk 
in thy truth—according to its declarations, unite my 
heart—fix all my affections (Psalm 12.2; James 4. 8). te 
fear thy name—(cf. v. 12) to honour thy perfections. 13, 
14. The reason: God had delivered him from death and 
the power of insolent, violent, and godless persecutors 
(Psalm 54.3; Ezekiel 8,12), 15. Contrasts God with his 
enemies (cf, v. 5). 16. son, . . handmaid—home-born 
servant (cf. Luke 15.17), 17. Show me—lil,, Make with me 
a token, by thy providential care. Thusinand by his pros- 
perity his enemies would be confounded. 


PSALM LXXXVII. 


Ver. 1-7. This triumphal song was probably occasioned 
by the same event as the 46th. The writer celebrates the 
glory of the Church, as the means of spiritual blessing to 
the nation. 

1. His (i. e., God’s) foundation—or, what He has founded, 
i. e., Zion (Isaiah 14, 32). is in the holy mountains—the 
loeation of Zion, in the wide sense, for the capital, or Je- 
rusalem, being’on several hills. 2. gates—for the ens 
closures, or city to which they opened (Psalm 9, 14; 122. 2; 
cf. Psalm 132.13, 1), 3. spoken of (or in) thee—i. e.) the 
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city of God (Psalin 46. 4; 48. 2), 4. This is what is spoken 
by God. to them... me—lit., for my knowers, they are 
true worshippers (Psalm 36. 10; Isaiah 19.21), These are 
mentioned as specimens. This (i. e.,nation)... was born 
there—Of cach it is said, “Zhis was born, or is a native of 
Zion, spiritually.” 5. The writer resumes—This and that 
man—iit., man and man, or many (Genesis 14, 10; Exodus 
§. 10, 14), or all (isaiah 44.5; Galatians 3, 28), the Highest 
« . her—God is her protector. 6. The same idea is set 
forth under the figure of a register nade by God (ef. Isaiah 
4,3). 7% As in a great procession of those thus written 
up, or registered, seeking Zion (Isaiah 2.3; Jeremiah 50.5), 
the singers and players, or pipers, shall precede. all my 


sprimgs—so each shall say, “All my sources of spiritual: 


joy are in thee” (Psalm 46. 4; S84. 6). 
PSALM LXXXVIII. 


' Ver. 1-18. Upon IMakalath—either an instrument, as a 
lute, to be used as an accompaniment, Leannoth, for sing- 
ing, or, as others think, an enigmatic title (cf. Psalm 5. 22 
and 45., titles), denoting the subject—i. e., “‘sickness or dis- 
ease, for humbling,” the idea of spiritual maladies being 
often represented by disease (cf. Psalm 6. 5, 6; 22. 14, 15, &e.). 
On the other terms (cf. Psalm 42.32) Heman and Ethan 
(Psalm 89., title) were David's singers (1 Chronicles 6. 18,33; 
16. 17), of the family of Kolath. If the personsalluded to (1 
Kings 4. 31; 1 Chronicles 2. 6), they were probably adopted 
into the tribe of Judah. Though called a song, which 
usually implics joy (Psalm 83, 1), both the style and mat- 
ter of the Psalm are very despondent; yet the appeals to 
Ged evince faith, and we may suppose that the word song 
might be extended to such compositions, 

1, 2. Cf. on the terms used, Psalin 22,2; 31.2. 3. grave 
—lit., kell (Psalm 16.10), death in wide sense. 4. go... 
pit—of destruction (Psalm 28,1), asa man—iit., a stout man, 
whose strength is utterly gone. 5. Free... dead—Cut 
off from God’s care, as are the slain, who, falling under 
His wrath, are left, no longer sustained by His hand, 6. 
Similar. figures for distress in Psalm 63. 9; 69. 3. 7% Cf 
Psalm 33.2, on first,and Psalm 42.7, on last clause. 8. 
Both cut off from sympathy and made hateful to friends 
(Psalm 31. 11), 9. mime eye mourneth—lit., decays, or 
Jails, denoting exhaustion (Psalm 6.7; 31.9). I... called 


' —(Psalm 86.5, 7). stretched out—for help (Psalm 44, 20). 


10. shall the dead [the remains of ghosts] arise—lit., rise 
up,i.e.,as dead persons. 11, 12 amplify the foregoing, 
the whole purport (as Psalm 6.5) being to contrast death 
and life as seasons for praising God. 13. prevent—meet 
—i. e., he will diligently come before God for help (Psalm 
18.41). 14. On the terms (Psalm 27.9; 74.1; 77.7). 15. from 
..- youth up—all my life. With 16, 17 the extremes of 
anguish and despair are depicted. 18. into darkness— 
Better omit “info”—mine acquaintances (are) darkness, 


-the gloom of death, &e, (Job 17. 13, 14). 


PSALM LXXXIX. 

~ Ver. 1-52. Of Ethan—(see Psalm 88., title). The Psalm was 
composed during some season of great national distress, 
perhaps Absalom’s rebellion. It contrasts the promised 
prosperity and perpetuity of David’s throne (with refer- 
ence to the great promise of 2Samuel7.), with a time when 
God appeared to have forgotten His covenant. The pic- 
ture thus drawn may typify the promises and the adver- 
sities of Christ’s kingdom, and the terms of confiding ap- 
peal to God provided appropriate prayers for the Divine 
aid and promised blessing. 

1. mercies—those promised (Isaiah 55.8; Acts 13. 34), and 
—faithfulness—i. e., in fulfilling them, 2. I have said— 
expressed, as well as felt, my convictions (2 Corinthians 
4. 13). 3, 4. The object of this faith expressed in God’s 
words (2 Samuel 7. 11-16). with (or lit., 0] my chosen—as 
the covenant is in the form of a promise. 6, 7. This is 
worthy of our belief, for His faithfulness (is praised) by 
the congregation of saints or holy.ones, i. e., angels (ef. 
Deuteronomy 33.2; Daniel 8.13), sons of... mighty— 
(cf. Psalm 29.1.) So is He to be admired on earth, 8-14. 
To illustrate His power and faithfulness examples are 
cited from history 


PSALMS LXXXYVIII—XC. 


His control of the sea (the most° 


Praise to God for His Favour, 


mighty and unstable object in nature), and of Egypt 
(Psalm. 87, 4), the first great foe of Israel (subjected to 
utter helplessness from pride and insolence), are speci- 
mens. At the same time, the whole frame of nature 
founded and sustained by Him, Tabor and Hermon for 
east and west, and “north and south,” together represent- 
ing the whole world, declare the same truth as to His 
attributes. rejoice in thy name—praise thy perfections 
by their very existence. 15. His government of righteous- 
ness is served by mercy and truth as ministers (Psalm 85, 
10-13). know the joyful sound—understand and appre- 
ciate the spiritual blessings symbolized by the feasts to 
which the people were called by the trumpet (Leviticus 25, 
9, &¢.). walk... counmtemance—live in His favour (Psalm 
4. 6; 44. 3) 16, 17. im [or, by] thy righteousnmess—thy 
faithful justrule, glory (or, beauty] of their strength— 
they shall be adorned as well as protected. our horn— 
exalt our power (Psalm 75. 10; Luke 1. 69), 18. (Cf. Margin.) 
Thus is introduced the promise to “our shield,” ‘‘our 
king,” David. 19-37. Thenm—When the covenant was 
established, of whose execution the exalted views of God 
now given furnish assurance, thou ., .to thy Holy 
One—or godly saint, object of favour (Psalm 4.3). Nathan 
is meant (2 Samuel 7. 17; 1 Chronicles 17. 3-15), laid help 
—lit., given help. David was chosen and then exalted. 20. 
1 have found—having sought and then selected him (1 
Samuel 16. 1-6), 21, will protect and sustain (Isaiah 41, 10), 
22-25, by restraining and conquering his enemies, and 
performing my gracious purpose of extending his domin- 
ion—hand [and] right hand—power (Psalm 17.7; 60. 5). 
sea, and. .. rivers—limits of his empire (Psalm 72, 8), 
26, 27. fixst boxrm—one whio is chief, most beloved or dis- 
tinguished (Exodus 4, 22; Colossians 1. 15). In God’s 
sight and purposes he was the first among all monarchs, 
and specially so in his typical relation to Christ. 28-37. 
This relation is perpetual with David’s descendants, 
as a whole typical in official position of his last greatest 
descendant, Hence though in personal relations any of 
them might be faithless and so punished, their typical re- 
lation shall continue. His oath confirms his promise, and ° 
the most enduring objects of earth and heaven illustrate 
its perpetual force (Psalm 72. 5,7, 17). by my holiness—as 
a holy God. omce—one thing (Psalm 27,4), that I will not 
lie—lit., if J lie—part of the form of swearing (1 Samuel 24, 
6; 2 Samuel 3. 35). It shall... moon... heaven—tiit., 
“As the moon, and the witness in the sky is sure, é. e., 
the moon,”’ 38-52 present a striking contrast to these 
glowing promises, in mournful evidences of a loss of God’s 
favour, 38. cast off—and rejected (cf. Psalm 15, 4; 43, 2; 44. 
9). 39. An insult to the crown, as of Divine origin, was a 
profanation. 40-45. The ruin is depicted under several 
figures—a vineyard whose broken hedges, and a stronghold 
whose ruins invite spoilers and invaders; a warrior, 
whose enemies are aided by God, and whose sword’s edge 
—lit., rock or strength (Joshua 5, 2) is useless; and a 
youth prematurely old. days of his youth—or, youthful 
vigour, t. e., of the royal line, or promised perpetual 
kingdom, under the figure of a man. 46. How longt 
&e.—(Cf. Psalm 13. 1; 88. 14; Jeremiah 4. 4.) 47. These ex- 
postulations are excited in view of the identity of the 
prosperity of this kingdom with the welfare of all man- 
kind (Genesis 22. 18; Psalm 72.17; Isaiah 9.7; 11. 1-10); for 
if such is the fate of this chosen royal line, 48. What 
man—iit., strong man—shall live ? and, indeed, have not all 
men been madein vain, as to glorifying God? 49-51. 
The terms of expostulation are used in view of the actual 
appearance that God had forsaken His people and forgot- 
ten His promise, and the plea for aid is urged in view of 
the reproaches of His and His people’s enemies (ef. Isaiah 
87. 17-35), bear in my bosom—as feeling the affliction of 
the people (Psalm 69. 9), footsteps—ways (Psalm 56, 6), 
Blessed, &c.—denotes returning confidence (Psalm 34, 1-3), 
Amen, and Amen—closes the third book of Psalms, 


PSALM XC. 


Ver. 1-17. Contrasting man’s frailty with God’s eternity, 
the writer mourns over it as the punishment of sin, and 
prays for a return of the Divine favour, A Prayer [mainiy 
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such] of Moses the manof God—(Deuteronomy 33. 1; Joshua 
14. 6); as such he wrote this (cf. titles of Psalm 18, and 
Psalin 36). 

1. dwelling-place—home (cf. Ezekiel 11. 16), as.a refuge 
{Deuteronomy 33. 27), 2. brought forth [and] formed— 
both express the idea of production by birth. 3. to de- 
struction—lil., even to dust (Genesis 3, 19), which is partly 
quoted in the last clause. 4. Even were our days now 
1000 years, as Adam’s, our life would be but a moment in 
God’s sight (2 Peter 3.8), a watch—or, third part of a 
night (cf. Exodus 14, 24). 5,6. Life is like grass, which, 
though changing under the influence of the night's dew, 
and flourishing in the morning, is soon cut down and 
withereth (Psalm 103, 15; 1 Peter1. 24). 7, 8. For—A reason, 
this is the infliction of God’s wrath, troubled—lit., con- 
Sounded by terror (Psalm 2,5), Death is by sin (Romans 5. 
12). Though secret, the light of God’s countenance, as a 
candle, will bring sin to view (Proverbs 20. 27; 1 Corinthians 
4,5). 9. are passed—iit., turn, as to depart (Jeremiah 6.4), 
spend—lil., consume. as a tale—lit.,a thought, or, a sigh 
(Ezekiel 2. 10). 10. Moses’ life was an exception (Deuter- 
onomy 34.7). itis... eut off—or, driven, as is said of the 
quails in using the same word (Numbers 11.81). In view 
of this certain and speedy end, life is full of sorrow. Hl. 
The whole verse may be read as a question implying the 
negative, ‘No one knows what thy anger can do, and 
what thy wrath is, estimated by a true piety.” 12. This 
he prays we may know or understand, so as properly to 
number or appreciate the shortness of our days, that we 
may be wise. 13. (Cf. Psalm 13.2.) let it repent—a strong 
figure, as Exodus 32. 12, imploring a change in His deal- 
ings. 14. early—promptly. 15. As have been our sor- 
rows, so let our joys be great andlong. 16. thy work—or, 
providential acts. thy glory—(Psalm 8. 5; 45. 3), the 
honour accruing from thy work of mercy tous. 17. let 
the beauty—or sum of His gracious acts, in theirharmony, 
be illustrated in us, and favour our enterprise. 


PSALM XClI. 


Ver. 1-16. David is the most probable author; and the 
pestilence, mentioned 2 Samuel 24., the most probable of 
any special occasion. to which the Psalm may refer. 
The changes of person allowable in poetry are here fre- 
quently made. 

1. To dwell in the secret place (Psalm 27.5; 31. 20), denotes 
nearness to God, Such as do so abide or lodge secure from 
assaults, and can well use the terms of trust inv. 2, 3. 
smares .. . [and] noisome pestilence—lit., plagues of mis- 
chiefs (Psalm 5, 9; 52.7), are expressive figures for various 
evils. 4. For the first figure cf. Deuteronomy 32, 11; Mark 
23. 37. buckler—lit., surrounding—i. e.,a kind of shield 
covering all over. 5. terror—or, what causes it (Proverbs 
20.2), by might—then aggravated. arrow—i. e., of ene- 
mies, 7-8. The security is more valuable, as being special, 
and, therefore, evidently of God; and while ten thou- 
sands of the wicked fall, the righteous are in such safety, 
that they only see the calamity, 9-12. This exemption 
from evil is the result of trust in God, who employs 
angels as ministering spirits (Hebrews 1. 14), 13. Even 
the fiercest, strongest and most insidious animals may be 
trampled on with impunity. 14-16. God Himself speaks 
(ef, Psalm 46. 10; 75. 2,3), All the terms to express safety 
and peace indicate the most undoubting confidence (ef. 
Psalm 18. 2; 20, 1; 22.5). set his lowe—that of the most 
ardent kind. show him —tit., make him see (Psalm 50, 23; 


Luke 2, 30). 
PSALM XCII, 

Ver, 1-15. A Psalm-song—(Cf. Psalm 30., title.) The theme 
is, that God should be praised for His righteous judgments 
on the wicked and His care and defence of His people. 
Such a topic, at all times proper, is specially so for the re- 
flections of the Sabbath-day. 

1. sing ... mame—celebrate thy perfections, 2. in the 
morning... every night—diligently and constantly 
(Psalm 42, 8), loving-kindness—lit., mercy. faithful- 
mess—in fulfilling promises (Psalm 89, 14), 3. In such a 
work all proper aid must be used. witha, , , sound— 
or, on Higgaion (cf, Psalin 9, 16), perhaps an instrument of 
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that name, from its sound resembling the muttered sound 
of meditation, as expressed also by the word. This is 
joined with the harp. 4. thy work—i. e.; of providence 
(Psalm 90. 16, 17). 5. great... works—correspond to 
deep or vast thoughts (Psalm 40.5; Romans 11. 23), 6.4 
brutish man knoweth not—i, e., God’s works, so the 
Psalmist describes himself (Psalm 73. 22) when amazed by 
the prosperity of the wicked, now understood and ex- 
plained. 8. This he does in part, by contrasting their ruin 
with God's exaltation and eternity. most high—as occupy- 
ing the highest place in heaven (Psalm 7.7; 18. 16). 9,10. 
A further contrast with the wicked, in the lot of the right- 
eous, safety and triumph. hern,.., exalt—is toincrease 


‘power (Psalm 75. 5). anointed... fresh for, new) otl— 


(Psalm 23, 5) a figure for refreshment (cf. Luke 7. 46). Such 
use of oil is still common in the East. Hl. see... [and] 
hear my desire—or, lit., look on my enemies and hear of 
the wicked (cf. Psalm 27. 11; 54. 7)—i. e., I shall be gratified 
by their fall. 12-14. The vigorous growth, longevity, 
utility, fragrance, and beauty of these noble trees, set 
forth the life, character, and destiny of the pious; 15, and 
they thus declare God’s glory as their strong and right- 
eous ruler, é 


PSALM XCIII. 


Ver. 1-5. This and the six following Psalms were ap- 
plied by the Jews to the times of the Messiah. The theme 
is God’s supremacy in creation and providence, 

1. God is described as a king entering on His reign, and, 
for robes of royalty, investing Himself with the glorious 
attributes of His nature. The result of His thus reigning 
is the durability of the world. 2-4. His underived power 
exceeds the most sublime exhibitions of the most power- 
ful objects in nature (Psalm 89.9). 5. While His power 
inspires dread, His revealed will should secure our confi- 
dence (cf. Psalm 19. 7; 25. 10), and thus fear and love com- 
bined, producing all holy emotions, should distinguish 
the worship we offer in His house, both earthly and heay- 


enly. 
PSALM XCIV. 


Ver, 1-23, The writer, appealing to God in view of the 
oppression of enemies, rebukes them for their wicked- 
ness and folly, and encourages himself, in the confidence 
that God will punish evil-doers, and favour His people. 

1, 2. God’s revenge is His judicial infliction of righteous 
punishment, show thyself—(Cf. Margin.) Lift up thy- 
self—or, Arise, both figures representing God as heretofore 
indifferent (cf. Psalm 3.7; 22. 16, 20), 3,4. In an earnest 
expostulation he expresses his desire that the insolent tri- 
umph of the wicked may be ended. 5, 6. people [and] 
heritage—are synonymous, the people being often called 
God’s heritage. As justice to the weak is a sign of the 
best government, their oppression is a sign of the worst 
(Deuteronomy 10. 18; Isaiah 10.2), 7. Their cruelty is only. 
exceeded by their wicked and absurd presumption (Psalm 
10. 11; 59.7). 8. ye bratish—(Cf. Psalm 73. 22; 92.6.) 9-11. 
The evidence of God’s providential government is found 
in His creative power and omniscience, which also assure 
us that He can punish the wicked in regard to all their 
vain purposes, 12, 13. On the other hand he fayours 
though he chastens, the pious, and will teach and pre- 
serve them till the prosperous wicked are overthrown, 
14, 15. This results from His abiding love (Deuteronomy 
82. 15), which is farther evinced by His restoring order in 
His government, whose right administration will be ap- 
proved by the good. 16. These questions imply that 
none other than God will help (Psalm 60, 9), 17-19, a fact 
fully confirmed by his pastexperience, dwelt in silence 
—asin the grave (Psalm 31.17), my thoughts—or, anxious 
cares, 20. throne—power, rulers, iniquity [and] mise 
chief—both denote eyils done to others, as 21, explains, 
22,23. Yet he is safe in God’s care. defence—(Psalm 59, 
9.) rock of, . . refuge—{(Psalm 9.9; 18, 2.) brimg... 
iniquity—(Cf. Psalm 5.10; 7.16.) im their... wickede 
mess—while they are engaged in evil-doing. 


PSALM XCV. 
Ver. 1-ll. David (Hebrews 4,7) exhorts men to praise 





Gekitthortation to: P¥ises God. 


God for His greatness, and warns them, in God’s words, 
against neglecting His service. 

1. The terms used to express the highest kind of joy. 
Rock—A firm basis, giving certainty of salvation (Psalm 
62.7). 2. come... presence—lif., ~pprouch, or, meet Him 
‘Psalm 17,13). 3. above . . . gods—esteemed such by 
men, though really nothing (Jeremiah 5.7; 10. 10-15). 4, 
&. The terms used describe the world in its whole extent, 
subject to God. 6. come—or, enter, with solemn forms, as 
well as hearts. 7%. This relation illustrates our entire de- 
pendence (cf. Psalm 23.3; 74,1). The last clause is united 
by Paul (Hebrews 3, 7) to the following (ef. Psalm 81. 8), 8-11, 
warning against neglect; and this is sustained by citing 
the melancholy fate of their rebellious ancestors, whose 
provoking insolence is deseribed by quoting the language 
of God’s complaint (Numbers 14. 11) of their conduct at 
Meribah and Massah, names given (Exodus 17.7) to com- 
memorate their strife and contention with Him (Psalm 
78. 18, 4t), err in their heart—their wanderings in the 
desert were but types of their innate ignorance and per- 
verseness. that they should not—lit., if they, &c., part of 
the form of swearing (cf. Numbers 14, 30; Psalm 89. 35). 


PSALM XCVI. 


Ver. 1-13. The substance of this Psalm, and portions of 
the 97th, 98th, and 100th, are found in 1 Chronicles 16., 
which: was used by David’s directions in the dedication 
of the tabernacle on Mount Zion. The dispensation of the 
Messiah was typified by that event, involving, as it did, 
amore permanent seat of worship, and the introduction 
of additional and more spiritual services. Hence the 
language of these Psalms may be regarded as having a 
higher import than that pertinent to the occasion on 
which it was thus publicly used, 

1-3. All nations are invited to unite in this most joyful 


praise, new song—lit., fresh, for new mercies (Psalm 33. 
3; 40.3). show forth—lit., declare joyful tidings. The sal- 


vation illustrates His glory in its wonders of love and 
mercy. £, 3. For He is nota local God, but of universal 
agency, while idols are nothing, 6. Honour and ma- 
jesty—are His attendants, declared in His mighty works, 
while power and grace are specially seen in His spiritual 
relations to His people. %-9. Giwe—or, ascribe (Psalm 29, 
1) due honour to Him, by acts of appointed and solemn 
worship in His house. offering—of thanks, beauty of 
holimess—(Psalm 29.2.) fear... him—(Psalm 2.11.) 10. 
Let all know that the government of the world is ordered 
in justice, and they shall enjoy firm and lasting peace (cf: 
Psalm 72. 3,7; Isaiah 9. 6,7). 11-13. For which reason the 
universe is invoked to unite in joy, and even inanimate 
nature (Romans 8, 11-22) is poetically represented as capa- 
ble of joining in the anthem of praise, 


Ata ML, COVED. 


Ver. 1-13. The writer celebrates the Lord’s dominion 
over nations and nature, describes its effect on foes and 
friends, and exhorts and encourages the latter, 

1-2. This dominion isa cause of joy, because, however 
our minds are oppressed with terror before the throne of 
the King of kings (Exodus 19. 16; Deuteronomy 5. 22), we 
know it is based on righteous principles and judgments 
which are according to truth. 3-5. The attending illus- 
trations of God’s awful justice on enemies (Psalm 83. 14) 
are seen in the disclosures of His almighty power on the 
elements of nature (cf. Psalm 46. 2; 77.17; Habakkuk 3. 6, 
&e.). 6. heavens—or, their inhabitants (Psalm. 50. 6), as 
opposed to nations in the latter clause (cf. Isaiah 40, 5; 66. 
18). 7%. Idolaters are utterly put to shame, for if angels 
must worship Him, how much more those who wor- 
shipped them, all ye gods—lit., all ye angels (Psalm 8. 5; 
138.1; Hebrews 1.6; 2.7) aul quotes, not as a prophecy, 
but as language used ir regard to the Lord Jehovah, who 
in the Old Testament theophania is the second person of 
the Godhead. 8,9. The exaltation of Zion’s king is joy 
to the righteous and sorrow to the wicked. daughters of 
Judah—Cf. Psalm 48,11.) above all gods—(Psalm 95. 3.) 
10-13. Let gratitude for the blessings of providence and 
grace incite saints (Psalm 4 3) to holy living. Spiritual 


PSALMS XCVI—CI. 


The People Exhorted to Worship God. 


blessings are in store, represented by light (Psalm 27. Lh 
and gladness, sown—to spring forth abundantly for 
such, who alone can and well may rejoice in the holy 
government of their sovereign Lord (cf. Psalm 30. 4; 32. 11) 


PSALM XCVIII. 


Ver. 1-9. In view of the wonders of grace and righteous- 
ness displayed in God’s salvation, the whole creation is 
invited to unite in praise. 

1. gotten .. . victory—lit., made salvation, enabled Him 
to save His people. right hand, and... arm—denote 
power. holy arm—or, arm of holiness, the power of His 
united moral perfections (Psalm 22. 3; 32.11), 2. The sal- 
vation is the result of his righteousness (Psalm 7. 17; 31. 1, 
and both are publicly displayed. 3. The union of mercy 
and truth (Psalm 57. 3; 85.10) secure the blessings of the 
promise (Genesis 12,3; 18.18) to all the world (Isaiah 52, 
10). 4-6. make a loud noise—or, burst forth (Isaiah 14.7; 
44. 23). before... Kimg—hail Him as your sovereign; 
and while with every aid to demonstrate zeal and joy, in- 
telligent creatures are invited to praise, as in Psalm 96, 
11-13, inanimate nature is also sammoned to honour Him 
who triumphs and rules in righteousness and equity. 


PSALM XCIX. 


Ver, 1-9. God’s government is especially exercised in 
and for His Church, which should praise Him for His gra- 
cious dealings, 

1. sitteth .. . cherubim—(cf. 1 Samuel 4.4; Psalm 80.1), 
tremble . . . be moved—inspired with fear by His judg- 
ments on the wicked. 2. gsreatin Zion—where He dwells 
(Psalm 9.11). 3. thy ... mame—perfections of justice, 
power, &c. great and terrible—producing dread (Deu- 
teronomy 10.17), and to be praised by those over whom 
He is exalted (Psalm 97. 9). it is holy—or, He is holy (wv. 
5, 9; Isaiah 6.3). 4, 5. To His wise and righteous govern- 
ment all nations should render honour, king’s... 
judgment—His power is combined with justice. he is 
holy—(cf. Psalm 22,3), 6-8. The experience of these ser- 
vants of God is cited for encouragement. among... 
priests, zmong... upon the Lord [and] He spake. . . 
pillar—may be referred to all three (cf. Exodus 18.19; Le- 
viticus 8.15; Deuteronomy 5.5; 1Samuel 9, 13). The cloudy 
pillar was the medium of Divine intercourse (Exodus 33, 
9; Numbers 12.5). Obedience was united with worship, 
God answered them as intercessors for the people, who, 
though forgiven, were yet chastened (Exodus 382. 10, 34). 


PSALM C. 


Ver. 1-5. As closing this series (ef, on Psalm 94), this 
Psalin is a general call on all the earth to render exalted 
praise to God, the creator, preserver, and benefactor of 
men, 

1, 2. With thankful praise, unite service as the subjects 
of a king (Psalm 2. 11, 12). 3. To the obligations of a crea- 
ture and subject is added that of a beneficiary (Psalm 95. 
7). 4 Join joyfully in His public worship. The terms 
are, of course, figurative (cf. Psalm 84.2; 92.13; Isaiah 
66. 23). Enter—or, Come with solemnity (Psalm 95, 6). 5. 
The reason: God’s eternal mercy and truth (Psalm 25, 8; 


89. 7). 
PSALM CI. 


Ver. 1-8. In this Psalm the profession of the principles 
of his domestic and political government testifies, as well 
as actions in accordance with it, David’s appreciation of 
God’s merey to him, and His judgment on his enemies: 
and thus he sings or celebrates God’s dealings. 

2. He avows his sincere purpose, by God’s aid, to act up- 
rightly (Genesis 17.1; Psalm 18.30), 3. set... eyes—asan 
example to be approved and followed. no wicked thing 
—lit., word, plan or-purpose of Belial (Psalm 41. 8). work 
of , .. aside—apostates, not cleave to me—I will not be 
implicated in it (cf. Psalm 1. 1-3), 4. A froward [or, per- 
verse) heart—(Psalm 18. 26.) Such a temper I will not in- 
dulge, nor even know evilor wickedness. 5, 6. Theslau- 
derers and haughty persons, so mischievous in society, I 
will disown; but—Mime eyes . . . upon—or, I will select 
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A Grievous Complaint. PSALMS 
reliable and honest men for my servants. 7%. not dwell 
—lit., not sit, or tarry, or be established. 8. will early— 
or, diligently. city of the Lord—or, holy place (Psalm 48, 
2), where wicked men shall not be tolerated. 


PSALM CII. 


Ver, 1-28, <A prayer of the afflicted, &c.—The general 
terms seem to denote the propriety of regarding the 
Psalm as suitably expressive of the anxieties of any one 
of David's descendants, piously concerned for the welfare 
of the Church. It was probably David’s composition, and, 
though specially suggested by some peculiar trials, de- 
seriptive of future times. Overwhelmed—(cf. Psalm 61, 2), 
Complaint—(Psalm 55.2.) Pouring out the soul—(Psalm 62, 
8.) The tone of complaint predominates, though in view 
of God’s promises and abiding faithfulness, it is some- 
times exchanged for that of confidence and hope. 

1-3. The terms used occur in Psalm 4,1; 17.1, 6; 18. 6; 
81, 2,10; 37.20. 4. (Cf. Psalm 121. 6.) so that I forget—or, 
have forgotten, i.e., in my distress (Psalin 107. 18), and 
hence strength fails, 5. voice... groaning—effect put 
for cause, my agony emaciates me. 6,7. The figures ex- 
press extreme loneliness, 8. sworn against me—or lit., 
by me, wishing others as miserable as I am (Numbers 5, 
21). 9. ashes—a figure of grief, my bread; weeping or 
tears, my drink (Psalm 80.5). 10. lifted... cast me 
down—or, cast me away as stubble by a whirlwind (Isaiah 
64,6). 11. shadow ... declineth—soon to vanish in the 
darkness of night. 1%. Contrast with man’s frailty (cf. 
Psalm 90, 1-7), thy remembrance—that by which thou 
art remembered, thy promise. 13, 14. Hence it is here 
adduced. for [or, when]... the set time, &c.—the time 
promised, the indication of which is the interest felt for 
Zion by the people of God. 15-17%. God’s favour to the 
Church will affect her persecutors with fear. When the 
Lord shall build—or better, Because the Lord hath built, 
&e., as a reason for the effect on others; for in thus acting 
and hearing the humble, He is most glorious, 18. peo- 
ple... created—(cf. Psalm 22, 31), an organized body, as 
a Church. 19-22. A summary of what shall be written, 
¥ox—or, That, as introducing the statement of God’s con- 
descension, to loose... appointed—or, deliver them 
(Psalm 79.11), To declare, &c., or, That God’s name may be 
celebrated in the assemblies of His Church, gathered from 
all nations (Zechariah 8, 20-23), and devoted to His service, 
23-28. The writer, speaking for the Church, finds encour- 
agement in the midst of all his distresses. God’s eternal 
existence is a pledge of faithfulness to His promises. in 
the way—of providence. weakemed—iit., afflicted, and 
made fearful of a premature end, a figure of the apprehen- 
sions of the Church, lest God might not perform His 
promise, drawn from those of a person in view of the dan- 
gers of early death (cf. Psalm 89, 47), Paul (Hebrews 1. 10) 
quotes v, 26-28 as addressed to Christin His Divine nature, 
The scope of the Psalm, as already seen, so far from oppos- 
ing, favours this view, especially by the sentiments of v, 
12-15 (ef. Isaiah 60.1). The association of the Messiah with 
a day of future glory to the Church was very intimate in 
the minds of Old Testament writers, and with correct 
views of His nature it is very consistent that He should 
be addressed as the Lord and Head of His Church, who 
would bring about that glorious future on which they 
ever dwelt with fond and delightful anticipations, 


PSALM CIII. 

Ver. 1-22, A Psalm of joyous praise, in which the writer 
rises from a thankful acknowledgment of personal bless- 
ings to a lively celebration of God’s gracious attributes, as 
not only intrinsically worthy of praise, but as specially 
suited to man’s frailty, and concludes by invoking all 
creatures to unite in his song, 

1. Bless, &c.—when God is the object, praise. my soul 
—myself (Psalm 3.3; 25. 1), with allusion to the act, as one 
of intelligence, all... within me—(Deuteronomy 6, 5.) 
his holy name—(Psalim 5, 11), His complete moral perfee- 
tions. 8%. forget not all—not any, none of His benefits, 
3. diseases, as penal inflictions (Deuteronomy 39. 2; 2 
Chronicles 21, 19), 4. redeemeth—cost is implied, de- 
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struction—lit., pit of corruption (Psalm 16, 10). crowneth 
—or, adorneth (Psalm 65, 11), temder mercies—compas- 
sions (cf. Psalm 25. 6; 40. 11). 5. By God’s provision, the 
saint retains a youthfal vigour like the eagles (Psalm 92, 
14; cf. Isaiah 40, 31). 6. Lit., righteousness and judgments. 
denoting various acts of God’s government, 7. ways— 
of providence, &c., as usual (Psalm 25, 4; 67. 2), acts—tit., 
wonders (Psalin 7. 11; 78.17). 8-10. God’s benevolence im- 
plies no merit. He shows it to sinners, who also are chas- 
tened for a time (Exodus 34. 6), keep (anger)—in Leviti- 
cus 19,18, bear a grudge (Jeremiah 3.5, 12). 11. great— 
efficient. 12. removed ... from us—so as no longer to 
affect our relations to Him, 13, pitieth—lit,, has compas- 
sion on, 14. he [who formed, Psalm 94. 9] knoweth our 
frame—tiit., our form. we are dust—made of and tending 
to it (Genesis 2. 7). 15, 16. So short and frail is life that a 
breath may destroy it. it is gone—lit., it is not. know it 
no more—no more recognize him (Psalm 90.6; Isaiah 
40. 6-8). 17,18. For similar contrast cf. Psalm 90. 2-6; 102. 
27, 28. such . . . covenant—limits the general terms pre- 
ceding. righteousness—as usual (Psalm 7. 17; 31.1). 19. 
God’s firm and universal dominion is a pledge that He 
will keep His promises (Psalm 11, 4; 47, 8), 20-22. do his 
commandments . . . word—or, lit., so as to hearken. &., 
i. e., their acts of obedience are prompt, so that they are 
ever ready to hear, and know, and follow implicitly His 
declared will (cf. Deuteronomy 26.17; Luke 1. 19). ye his 
hosts—myriads, or armies, as corresponding to angels of 
great power: denoting multitudes also. all his works— 
creatures of every sort, everywhere. 


PSALM CIV. 


Ver. 1-35. The Psalmist celebrates God’s glory in His 
works of creation and providence, teaching the depend- 
ence of all living creatures; and contrasting the happi- 
ness of those who praise Him with the awful end of the 
wicked, 

1. God’s essential glcry, and also that displayed by His 
mighty works, afford ground for praise. 2. light—is a 
figurative representation of the glory of the invisible God 
(Matthew 17. 2; 1 Timothy 6. 16), Its use in this connec- 
tion may refer to the first work of creation (Genesis 1. 3). 
stretches out the heavens—the visible heavens or sky 
which cover the earth as a curtain (Isaiah 40.12). 3. in 
the waters—or, it may be with; using this fluid for the 
beams, or frames, of His residence accords with the figure 
of clouds for chariots, and winds as means of conveyance, 
walketh—or, moveth (cf. Psalm 18. 10, 11; Amos 9, 6), 4. 
This is quoted by Paul (Hebrews 1. 7) to denote the subor- 
dinate position of angels, i.e., they are only messengers 
as other and material agencies. spirits —lit., winds. 
flaming fire—(Psalm 105, 32) being here so called. 5. The 
earth is firmly fixed by His power. 6-9. These verses 
rather describe the wonders of the flood than the crea- 
tion (Genesis 7.19, 20; 2 Peter 3.5, 6). God’s method of 
arresting the flood and making its waters subside is poet- 
ically called a rebuke (Psalm 76.6; Isaiah 50. 2), and the 
process of their subsiding by undulations among the hills 
and valleys is vividly described, 10-13. Once destruetive, 
these waters are subjected to the service of God’s crea- 
tures. In rain and dew from His chambers (cf. v. 3}, and 
fountains and streams, they give drink to thirsting ani- 
mails, and fertilize the soil. Trees thus nourished supply 
homes tosinging birds, and the earth teems with the pro- 
ductions of God’s wise agencies, 14, 15, so that men and 
beasts are abundantly provided with food. for the ser= 
vice—tit., for the culture, &c., by which he secures the re- 
sults. oil... shine—lid., makes his face to shine more than 
oil, i. e., SO cheers and invigorates him, that outwardly he 
appears better than if anointed. stremgtheneth .., 
heart—gives vigour to man (cf. Judges 19.5), 16-19. God’s 
care of even wild animals and uncultivated parts of the 
earth. 20-23. He provides and adapts to man's wants 
the appointed times and seasons, 24-26. From a view 
of the earth thus full of God’s blessings, the writer passes 
to the sea, which, in its immensity, and as a scene and 
means of man’s activity in commerce, and the home of 
countless multitudes of creatures, also displays Divine 








Exhortation to Praise God. 


wer and beneficence. The mention of leviathan—(Job 
40, 20) heightens the estimate of the sea’s greatness, and 
of His power who gives such a place for sport to one of 
His ereatures. 27-30. The entire dependence of this im- 
mense family on God is set forth. With Him, to kill or 
make alive is equally easy. Yo hide His face is to with- 
draw fayour (Psalm 13.1). By His spirit, or breath, or mere 
word, He gives life. It is His constant providence which 
repairs the wastes of time and disease, 31-34. While God 
could equally glorify His power in destruction, that He 
does it in preservation is of His rich goodness and mercy, 
s0 thatwe may well spend our lives in grateful praise, 
honouring to Him, and delightful to pious hearts (Psalm 
147. 1). 35. Those who refuse such a protector and with- 
hold such a service mar the beauty of His works, and 
must perish from His presence. The Psalm closes with 
an inyocation of praise, the translation of a Hebrew 
phrase, which is used as an English word, “ Hallelujah,” 
and may have served the purpose of a chorus, as often in 
our psalmody, or to give fuller expression to the writer's 
emotions. It is peculiar to Psalms composed. after the 
captivity,as Selah is to those of an earlier date, 


PSALM CY. 


Ver. 145. After anexhortation to praise God, addressed 
especially to the chosen people, the writer presents the 
special reason for praise, in a summary of their history 
from. the calling of Abraham to their settlement in Ca- 
naan, and reminds them that their obedience was the end 
of all God’s gracious dealings. 

1, call, . . mame—(Psalm 79,6; Romans 10,13.) Call on 
Him, according to His historically manifested glory. 
After the example of Abraham, who, as often as God ac- 
quired for Himself a name in guiding him, called in sol- 
emn worship upon the name of the Lord (Genesis 12. 8; 13. 
4). among the people—or, peoples (Psalm 18, 49), deeds 
—or, wonders (Psalm 103,7), 3,4. Seeking God's favour is 
the only true mode of getting true happiness, and His 
strength is the only true source of protection (cf. Psalm 32, 
11; 40. 16), Glory... mame—Boast in His perfections. 
The world glories in its horses and chariots against the 
Church of God lying in the dust; but our hope is in the 
name, i. ¢., the power and love of God to His people, mani- 
fested in past deliverances. 5,6. judgments .,, mouth— 
His judicial decisions for the good and against the wicked. 
chosen—rather qualifies children than Jacob, as a plural. 
7. Rather, “He, Jehovah, is our God.” His title, JeEHo- 
VAH, implies that He, the unchangeable, self-existing Be- 
ing, makes things to be, i. e., fulfils His promises, and 
therefore will not forsake His people. Though specially 
of His people, He isGodover all, 8-11. The covenant was 
often ratified, commanded—or, ordained (Psalm 68, 28). 
word—answering to “covenant” in the parallel clause, 
viz., the word of promise, which, according to v. 10, He set 
forth foraninviolablelaw. toa,,., gemerations—perpet- 
ually. A verbal allusion to Deuteronomy 7. 9 (cf, Exodus 
20. 6). 9. Which covenant—or, Word” (v. 8). 10, 11. 
Alluding to God’s promise to Jacob (Genesis 28.13), Out 
of the whole storehouse of the promises of God, only one 
is prominently breught forward, namely, that concerning 
the possession of Canaan, Every thing revolves round 
this. The wonders and judgments have all for their ulti- 
mate design the fulfilment of this promise, 12-15. few 
... in number—alluding to Jacob’s words (Genesis 34, 30), 
“T being few in number.’ yea, very few—lit., ‘as a few,” 
i. e., like fewness itself (cf, Isaiah 1.9). strangers —so- 
journers in the land of their future inheritance, as ina 
strange country (Hebrews 11, 9). 13, from one nation to 
another—and so from danger to danger; now in Egypt, 
now in the wilderness, and lastly in Canaan. Though a 
few strangers, wandering among various nations, God 
protected them, reprowed kings—Pharaoh of Egyptand 
Abimelech of Gerar (Genesis 12.17; 20.3), Touch not— 
Referring to Genesis 26, 11, where Abimelech says of Isaac, 
“He that toucheth this man or his wife shall surely be put 
to death.” mine anointed—as specially consecrated to 
me (Psalm 2.2). The patriarch was the prophet, priest, 
and king of his family, my prophets—in asimilar sense 


PSALM CV. 


His Care for His Servants, 


(cf. Genesis 20, 7). The “anointed” are those vessels of 
God, consecrated to His service, “in whom (as Pharaoh 
said of Joseph, Genesis 41, 88) the Spirit of God is.” 
[HENGSTENBERG.] 16. God ordered the famine. God 
“called for famine,” as if it were a servant, ready to come 
at God’s bidding. Cf. the centurion’s words, as to diseaso 
being God’s servant (Matthew 8, 8,9). staf of bread— 
what supports life (Leviticus 26.26; Psalm 104.15; Isaiah 
3.1). upon the land—yvyiz., Canaan (Genesis 41, 54), 27-21, 
Joseph was sent of God (Genesis 45. 5), laurt with fetters 
—(Genesis 40.3), was laid im iron—lit., his soul, or, he 
(Psalm 16, 10) came into iron, or, he was bound to his grief 
(cf. Psalm 3,2; 11.1), Joseph is referred to as being an ap- 
propriate type of those “‘bound in affliction and iron’ 
(Psalm 107.10). The “soul” is put for the whole person, 
because the soul of the captive suffers still more than the 
body. his word came—His prophecy (Genesis 41. 11-20) to 
the officers came to pass, or was fulfilled (Judges 13. 12, 17; 
1Samuel 9. 6, explain the form of speech), the word [or, 
saying, or decree] of the Lord tried [or, proved] him- -by 
the afilictions it appointed him to endure before his ele- 
vation (cf. Genesis 41. 40-43). 22. To bind—Not literally 
bind ; but exercise over them absolute control, as the parailel 
in the second clause shows; also Genesis 41. 40, 44, in which 
not literal feltering, but commanding obedience, is spoken 
of. Itrefers tov. 18. The soul that was once bound itself 
now binds others, even princes, The same moral binding 
is assigned to the saints (Psalm 149.8), teach ,.. sema- 
tors wisdom—the ground of his exaltation by Pharaoh 
was his wisdom (Genesis 41. 39), viz.,in state policy, and 
ordering wella kingdom, 22-25. Israel... and Jacob 
—i.¢., Jacob himself is meant, as v, 24 speaks of his people, 
Still, he came with his whole house (Genesis 46. 6,7). so= 
journed—(Genesis 47, 4), land of Ham—or, Egypt(Psalm 
78.51). turned their heart—God controls men’s free acts 
(cf. 1 Samuel 10, 9). “When Saul had turned his back to 
go from (God’s prophet) Samuel, God turned (Margin) him 
to another heart’ (see Exodus. 1, 8, &c.). Whatever evil 
the wicked inan plots against God’s people, God holds 
bound even his heart, so as not to lay a single plan except 
what God permits. Thus Isaiah (43.17) saith it was God 
who brought forth the army of Pharaoh to pursue Israel to 
their, own destruction (Exodus 4, 21; 7. 3). Moses... 
chosen—both what they were by Divine choice (Psalm 78, 
70), 27%. sigus—lit., words of signs, or rather, as words in 
TTebrew mean things, ‘things of His signs,” i. e., His mar- 
vellous tokens of power (Psalm 145. 5, Margin). Cf. the 
same Hebraism (Psalm 65. 3, Margin), 28-36. The ninth 
plague is made prominent as pesuliarly wonderful. they 
rebelled not—Moses and Aarun promptly obeyed God 
(Hebrews Ll. 27) (cf. Exodus 7.-11l. and Psalm 78, 44-51, with 
which thissummary substantially agrees). Or, rather, the 
“darkness” here is figurative (Jeremiah 13, 16), the literal 
plague of darkness (Exodus 10, 22, 23) being only alluded to 
as the symbol of God's wrath which overhung Egyptasa 
dark cloud during all the plagues. Hence, it is placed 
first, out of the historical order, Thus, ‘They rebelled 
not (i. e., no longer) against His word,” refers to the Egyp- 
tians. Whenever God sent a plague on them, they were 
ready to let Israel go, though refusing when the plague 
ceased, ‘His word’’ is His command to let Israel go, 
[HENGSTENBERG.] Of the ten plagues, only eight are 
mentioned, the fifth, the murrain of beasts, and the sixth, 
the boils, being omitted. 29, 30. He deprived them of 
their favourite jish, and gave them instead, out of the 
water, loathsome /rogs, and (v; 31) upon their land tor- 
menting flies (‘he dog-jly, according to MAURER) and lice 
(gnats, HENGSTENBERG). 32. hail for rain—instead of 
fertilizing showers, hail destructive to trees. This forms 
the transition to the vegetable kingdom. The locusts in 
v. 34 similarly are destructive to plants.. gawe them—re- 
ferring to Leviticus 26. 4, ‘I give you rain in due season.” 
His “ gift’”’ to Israel’s foes is one of a very different kind 
from that bestowed on His people. 33. their coasts—all 
their land (Psalm 78, 54), 34. caterpillars—lit., the lickers 
up, devouring insects; probably the hairy-winged locust, 
36. the chief—lit., the firsilings,&c,. The ascending climax 
passes from the food of man to man himself, The language 
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here 1s quoted from Psalm 78. 51. 37. with silver and 
gold—presenied them by the Egyptians, as an acknow- 
ledgment due for their labours in-their bondage (ef. Ex- 
odus 12. 35). one feeble. person—or, stumbler, unfit for 
the line of march. Cf. “ harnessed,” i. e., accoutred and 
marshalled as an army on march (Exodus 13. 18; Isaiah 5, 
27). 38—(Cf. Exodus 12.33; Deuteronomy 11. 25.) 39. cov= 
ering—in sense of protection (cf. Exodus 13.21; Numbers 
10, 34). In the burning sands of the desert the cloud pro- 
tected the congregation from the heat of the sun; an em- 
-blem of God's protecting favour of His people, as inter- 
preted by Isaiah (Isaiah 4, 5, 6; ef. Numbers 9. 16), 42-45. 
The reasons for these dealings: (1) God’s faithfulness to His 
covenant, ‘‘His holy promise” of Canaan, is the fountain 
whence flowed so many acts of marvellous kindness to 
His people (cf. v. 8. 11), Exodus 2. 24 is the fundamental 
passage. [HENGSTENBERG,] (2) That they might be obe- 
dient. The observance of God’s commands by Abraham 
was the object of the covenant with him (Genesis 18. 19), as 
it was also the object of the covenant with Israel, that 
they might observe God’s statutes. remembered... 
and Abraham—or, ‘‘remembered His holy word (i.e., 
covenant confirmed) with Abraham.” inherited the la- 
bour—i. e¢., the fruits of their labour; their corn and vine- 
yards (Joshua 21, 43-45). 


PSALM CVI. 


Ver. 148. This Psalm gives a detailed confession of the 
sins of Israel in all periods of their history, with special 
reference to the terms of the covenant as intimated 
(Psalm 105. 45).. It is introduced by praise to God for the 
wonders of His merey, and concluded by a supplication 
for His favour to His afflicted people, and a doxology. 

1. Praise, &c.—(Psalm 104. 24), begins and ends the 
Psalm, intimating the obligations of praise, however we 
sin and suffer. 1 Chronicles 16. 34-36 is the source from 
‘which the beginning and end of this Psalm are derived. 
2. His acts exceed our comprehension, as His praise our 
powers of expression (Romans 11. 33). Their unutterable 
greatness is not to keep us back, but tourge us the more 
to try to praise Him as best we can (Psalm 40, 5; 71.15). 3. 
The blessing is limited to those whose principles and acts 
are right. How ‘“ blessed” Israel would be now, if he had 
“observed God’s statutes’’ (Psalm 105, 45). 4,5. In view 
of the desert of sins to be confessed, the writer invokes 
God’s covenant mercy to himself and the Church, in 
whose welfare he rejoices. The speaker, me, J, is not the 
Psalmist himself, but the people, the present generation 
(cf. v. 6). visit—(Cf. Psalm 8.4.) see the good—participate 
in it (Psalm 37, 13.) thy chosen—viz., Israel, God’s elect 
(Isaiah 43. 20; 45. 4). As God seems to have forgotten them, 
they pray that He would “remember” them with the 
favour which belongs to His own people, and which once 
they had enjoyed. thine inheritance—(Deuteronomy 9. 
29; 32.9.) 6. Cf. 1 Kings 8.47; Daniel 9. 5, where the same 
three verbs occur in the same order and connection, the 
original of the two later passages being the first one, the 
prayer of Solomon in dedicating the temple. sinned... 
fathers—like them, and so partaking of their guilt, The 
terms denote a rising gradation of sinning (cf. Psalm 1. 1), 
with our fathers—we and they together forming one 
mass of corruption, 7-12. Special confession. ‘Their re- 
bellion at the sea (Exodus 14. 11) was because they had not 
remembered nor understood God’s miracles on their be- 
half, That God saved them in their unbelief was of His 
mere merey, and for His own glory. the sea,., . the 
Red Sea—the very words in which Moses’ song celebrated 
the scene of Israel’s deliverance (Exodus 15. 4), Israel 
began to rebel against God at the very moment and scene 
of his deliverance by God! 8. for his name’s sake— 
(Ezekiel 20. 14.). 9. rebukked—(Psalm 104, 7.) as through 
the wilderness—(Isaiah 63. 1l-14.) 12. beliewed , . . his 
words—this is said not to praise the Israelites, but God, 
who constrained even so unbelieving a people momen- 
tarily to “‘ believe” whilst in immediate view of His won- 
ders, a faith which they immediately after lost (v. 18; 
Exodus M, 81; 15.1). 13-15. The faith induced by God’s 
display of power in their behalf was short-lived, and 
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The Mercy of God towards them. 


their new rebellion and temptation was visited by God 
with fresh punishment, inflicted by leaving them to the 
result of their own gratified appetites, and sending on 
them spiritual poverty (Numbers 11, 18), They soon for= 
gat—lit., They hasted, they forgat (cf. Exodus 82.8). ‘They 
have turned aside quickly (or hastily) out of the way.” 
The haste of our desires is such that we can scarcely allow 
God one day. Unless He immediately answer our call, 
instantly then arise impatience, and at length despair, 
his works—(Deuteronomy ll. 3, 4; Daniel 9. 14.) his 
counsel—they waited not for the development of God’s 
counsel, or plan for their deliverance, at His own time, and 
in hisown way. 14. Lit., lusted a lust (quoted from Num- 
bers 11.4, Margin). Previously, there had been impatience 
as to necessaries of life; here it is lusting (Psalm 78. 18), 156 
but sent leanness—rather, “and sent,’ i. e., and thus, even 
in doing so, the punishment was inflicted at the very time 
their request was granted. So Psalm 78, 30, “‘ While their 
meat was yet in their mouths, the wrath of God came 
upon them.” soul—the animal soul, which craves for 
food (Numbers 11. 6; Psalm 107,18.) This soul got its wish, 
and with itand in itits own punishment. The place was 
therefore called Kibroth-haltaavah, “the graves of lust,” 
because there they buried the people who had lusted, 
Animal desires when gratified mostly give only a hungry 
craving for more (Jeremiah 2, 13), 16, 18. All the congre- 
gation took part with Dathan, Korah, &c., and their 
accomplices (Numbers 16, 41), Aaron the saint—lit., the 
holy one, as consecrated priest; not a moral attribute, but 
one designating his office as holy to the Lord, The rebel- 
lion was followed by a double punishment: (1) (v, 17) of 
the non-Levilical rebels, the Reubenites, Dathan and 
Abiram, &c. (Deuteronomy ll. 6; Numbers 26. 10), these 


were swallowed up by the earth, covered—“ closed upon. 


them” (Numbers 16, 33). (2) Of the Levitical rebels, with 
Korah at their head (v, 18; Numbers 16, 35; 26. 10), these had 
sinned by fire, and were punished by fire, as Aaron’s 
(being high priest) sons had been (Leviticus 10.2; Num- 
bers 16, 1-35). 19-23. From indirect setting God at naught, 
they pass to direct. made—though prohibited in Exodus 
20. 4,5 to make a likeness, even of the true God. calf 
called so in contempt. They would have made an ox or 
bull, but their idol turned out but a cal/; an imitation of 
the Divine symbols, the cherubim; or of the sacred bull 
of Egyptian idolatry. This idolatry was more sinful in 
view of their recent experience of God's power in Egypt 
and His wonders at Sinai (Exodus 32, 1-6), Though in- 
tending to worship Jehovah under the symbol of the calf, 
yetas this was incompatible with his nature (Deuteron- 
omy 4. 15-17), they in reality gave up Him, and so were 
given up by Him. Instead of the Lord of heaven, they 
had as their glory the image of an ox that does nothing 
but eat grass, 23. he said—viz., to Moses (Deuteronomy 
9,13). With God, saying is as certain as doing; but His 
purpose, whilst full of wrath against sin, takes into ac- 
count the mediation of Him of whom Moses was the type 
(Exodus 32, 11-14; Deuteronomy 9. 18,19), Moses his chosen 
—i. e., to be his servant (cf. Psalm 105. 26), im the breach 
—as a warrior covers with his body the broken part of a 
wall or fortress besieged, a perilous place (Ezekiel 18,5; 
22. 30). to turn away (or, prevent] his wrath—{Numbers 
DB. ll; Psalm 78, 38.) 24-27. The sin of refusing to invade 
Canaan “the pleasant land” (Jeremiah 3, 19; Ezekiel 20. 6; 
Daniel 8, 9), “ the land of beauty,” was punished by the de- 
struction of that generation (Numbers 14, 28), and the 
threat of dispersion (Deuteronomy 4, 25; 28, 32) afterwards 
made to their posterity, and fulfilled iu the great calami- 
ties now bewailed, may have also been then added. de-= 
spised—{Numbers 14. 31.) believed not his word—by 
which He promised He would give them the land; but 
rather the word of the faithless spies (cf. Psalm 78, 22), 
lifted up his hand—or, swore, the usual form of swearing 
(cf. Numbers 14. 30, Margin), 27. To overthrow-—iit., “ To 
make them fall; alluding to the words (Numbers 14, 39). 
among... nations lands—the ‘ wilderness’? was not 
more destructive to the /athers (v. 26) than residence 
among the heathen (* nations”) shall be to the children. 
Leviticus 26, 33, 38 is here, before the Psalmist’s mind, the 





God's Providence over His People. 


determination against the “seed” when rebellious, being 
not expressed in Numbers 14. 31-33, but implied in the de- 
termination against the fathers, 28-30. sacrifices of the 
dead—i. e., of lifeless idols, contrasted with ‘the living 
God" @Geremiah 10. 3-10; ef. Psalm 115, 4-7; 1 Corinthians 
12.2). On the words, ‘joined themselves to Baal-peor,” 
see Numbers 25, 2, 3,5. Baal-peor, i. e., te possessor of Peor, 
the mountain on which Chemosh, the idol of Moab, was 
worshipped, and at the foot of which Israel at the time lay 
encamped (Numbers 23.28). The name never occurs ex- 
cept in connection with that locality and that cireum- 
stance. provoked—excited grief and indignation (Psalm 
6.7; 78.58). stood—as Aaron ‘stood between the living 
and the dead, and the plague was stayed” (Numbers 16. 48). 
executed judgment—iit., judged, including sentence and act. 
Bt. counted .. . righteousness—“a just and rewardable 
action.” for—or, wnto, to the procuring of righteousness, 
asin Ron:ans 4.2; 10.4. Here it was a particular act, not 
faith, nor its object Christ; and what was procured was not 
justifying righteousness, or what was to be rewarded with 
eternal life; for no one act of man’s can be taken for com- 
plete obedience. But it was that which God approved 
and rewarded with a perpetual priesthood to him and his 
descendants (Numbers 25.13; 1 Chronicles 6. 4, &c.). 32, 
33. (Cf. Numbers 20, 3-12; Deuteronomy 1.37; 3.26.) went 
fll with [lit., was bad for] Moses—his conduct, though 
under great provocation, was punished by exclusion from 
Canaan, 34-39. They not only failed to expel the heathen, 
as God “commanded” (Exodus 23. 32, 33), lit., said (they 
should), but conformed to their idolatries, and thus be- 
eae spiritual adulterers (Psalm 73. 27), unto devils— 
Septuagint, demons (ef. 1 Corinthians 10, 20), or evil spirits. 
polluted with blood—lit., blood, or murder (Psalm 5, 6; 26, 
#). 40-43. Those nations first seduced and then oppressed 
them (cf. Judges 1. 34; 2. 14; 3.30). Their apostasies un- 
gratefully repaid God’s many mercies till He finally aban- 
doned them to punishment (Leviticus 26,39), 44-46. If, 
as is protable, this Psalm was written at the time of the 
captivity, the writer now intimates the tokens of God’s 
returning favour. repented—(cf. Psalm 90.13), made... 
pitied—(1 Kings 8.50; Daniel 1.9). These tokens encour- 
age the prayer and the promise of praise (Psalm 30. 4), 
which is well closed by a doxology. 


PSALM CVII. 


Ver. 1-43. Although the general theme of this Psalm 
may have been suggested by God’s special favour to the 
Israelites in their restoration from captivity, it must be 
regarded as an instructive celebration of God’s praise for 
His merciful providence to all men in their various emer- 
‘gencies. . Of these several are given—captivity and bond- 
age, wanderings by land and sea, and famine; some as 
evidences of God’s displeasure, and all the deliverances as 
evidences of His goodness and mercy to them who hum- 
bly seek Him. 

1, 2. This call for thankful praise isthe burden or chorus 
(cf. v.8. 15, &c.), redeemed of the Lord—(cf, Isaiah 35. 9, 
10). say—i. e., that His mercy, &c. hand of—or, power of 
enemy. 3. gathered—alluding to the dispersion of cap- 
tives throughout the Babylonian empire. from thesouth 
—lit., the sea, or, Red Sea (Psalm 114. 3), which was on the 
south, 4-7. A graphic picture is given of the sufferings 
of those who from distant lands returned to Jerusalem; 
or, as city of habitation may mean the land of Palestine. 
fainted—was overwhelmed (Psalm 61.3; 77.3). 8, 9. To 
the chorus is added, as a reason for praise, an example of 
the extreme distress from which they had been delivered 
—extreme hunger, the severest privation of a journey in 
the desert. 10-16. Their sufferings were for their rebel- 
lion against (Psalm 105, 28) the words, or purposes, or 
promises, of God for their benefit. When humbled they 
ery to God, who delivers them from bondage, described as 
adark dungeon with doors and bars of metal, in which 
they are bound in iron—i. e., chains and fetters. shadow 
of death—darkness with danger (Psalm 23.4), broken— 
lit., shivered (Isaiah 45,2), 17-22. Whether the same or 
not, this exigency illustrates that dispensation of God 
according to which sin bringsits own punishment, are 


PSALMS CVII—CIX. 


David Devoteth his Enemies. 


afflicted—lit., afflict themselves, i. e., bring on disease, de- 
noted by loathing of food, and drawing near unto (Uit., 
even to] the gates [or, domains, Psalm 9. 16) of death, 
sent his word—i. ¢., put forth His power. their destruce 
tions—i. e., that which threatened them. To the chorus is 
added the mode of giving thanks, by a sacrifice and joyful 
singing (Psalm 50.14), 23-32. Here are set forth the perils 
of seafaring, futility of man’s and efficiency of God’s 
help. go... sea—Alluding to the elevation of the land 
at the coast. These see... deep—Illustrated both by the 
storm He raises and the calm He makes with a word 
(Psalm 33.9), waves thereof—iit., His waves (God's, Psalm 
42.7), are... end—lit., all their wisdom swallows up itself, 
destroys itself by vain and contradictory devices, such as 
despair induces. He maketh . . . calm—or, to stand to 
stillness, or in quiet. Instead of acts of temple worship, 
those of the synagogue are here described, where the peo- 
ple with the assembly, or. session of elders, convened for 
reading, Singing, prayer, and teaching. 33-41. God’s 
providence is illustriously displayed in His influence on 
two great elements of human prosperity, the earth’s pro- 
ductiveness, and the powers of government. He punishes 
the wicked by destroying the sources of fertility, or, in 
mercy, gives fruitfulness to deserts, which become the 
homes of a busy and successful agricultural population. 
By a permitted misrule and tyranny, this scene of pros- 
perity is changed to one of adversity. He rules rulers, 
setting up one and putting down another. wander... 
wilderness—reduced to misery (Job 12.24), 42, 43. In 
this providential government, good men will rejoice, and 
the cavils of the wicked will be stopped (Job 5. 16; Isaiah 
52.15), and all who take right views will appreciate God’s 
unfailing mercy and unbounded love. 


PSALM CVIII. 


Ver. 1-13. This Psalm is composed, v. 1-5 of Psalm 57. 
7-11, and v, 6-12 of Psalm 60. 5-12, The varieties are verbal 
and trivial, except that in v. 9, “over Philistia will I tri- 
umph,” differs from Psalm 60.8, the interpretation of 
which it confirms. Its altogether triumphant tone may 
intimate that it was prepared by David, omitting the 
plaintive portions of the other Psalms, as commem- 
orative of God’s favour in the victories of His people, 


PSALM CIX. 


Ver. 1-31. The writer complains of his virulent enemies, 
on whom he imprecates God’s righteous punishment, and 
toa prayer for a Divine interposition in his behalf ap- 
pends the expression of his confidence and a promise of 
his praises. This Psalm is remarkable for the number 
and severity of its imprecations. Its evident typical 
character (cf. v. 8) justifies the explanation of these already 
given, that as the language of David respecting his own 
enemies, or those of Christ, it has respect not to the peni- 
tent, but to the impenitent and implacable foes of good 
men, and of God and His cause, whose inevitable fate is 
thus indicated by inspired authority. 

1. God of my praise—its object, thus recognizing God 
as a certain helper. Be not silent (cf. Psalm 17. 13; 28,1), 
2. For the mouth , . , opened [or, They have opened a 
wicked mouth] against me—lit., with me, i. e., Their inter- 
course is lying, or, they slander me to my face (Matthew 
26. 59). 3. (Cf. Psalm 35.7; 69.4.) 4,5. They return evil for 
good (cf. Pealm 27.12; Proverbs17. 13). Igive myselfunto 
prayer—or lit., T(am) prayer, or, as for me, prayer, 7. e., it 
is my resource for comfort in distress. 6. over him—one 
of his enemies prominent in malignity (Psalm 55. 12), let 
Satan stand—as an accuser, whose place was the right 
hand of the accused (Zechariah 3.1,2). '%. The condemna- 
tion is aggravated when prayer for relief is treated as‘a 
sin. 8. The opposite blessing is long life (Psalm 91. 16; 
Proverbs 8. 2). The last clause is quoted as to Judas by 
Peter (Acts1, 20), office—lit., charge, Septuagint, and Peter, 
oversight. 9,10. Let his family share the punishment, 
his children be as wandering beggars to prowl in their 
desolate homes, a greedy and relentless creditor grasp 
his substance, his labour, or the fruit of it, enure to stran- 
gers and not his heirs, and his unprotected, fatherless 
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Of Christ’s Kingdom. PSALMS 
children fall in want, so that his posterity shall utterly 
fail. 13. posterity—lit., end, as Psalm 387. 38, or, what 
comes after, i.e., reward, or success, or its expectation, 
of which posterity was toa Jewa prominent part, 14,15. 
Added to the terrible overthrow following his own sin, 
. let there be the imputation of his parents’ guilt, that it 
may now come before God, for His meting out its full 
consequences, in cutting off the memory of them (i. e., the 
parents) from the earth (Psalm 34,16), 16. Let God re- 
member guilt, because he (the wicked) did not remember 
mercy. poor and needy... broken in heart—i, e., 
pious sufferer (Psalm 34. 18; 85.10; 40.17). 17-19. Let his 
loved sin, cursing, come upon him in punishment (Psalm 
85. 8), thoroughly fill him as water and oil, permeating to 
every partof his system (cf. Numbers 5, 22-27),and become 
a garment and a girdle for a perpetual dress, 20. Let 
this .. . reward—or, wages, pay for labour, the fruit of 
the enemy’s wickedness. from the Lord—as His judicial 
act. 21,22. do... for me—i. c., kindness. wounded— 
lit., pierced (Psalm 69. 16, 29), 23. like the shadow—(Cf. 
Psalm 102, 11.) tossed up and down —or, driven (Exodus 
10.19). 24, 25. Taunts and reproaches aggravate his 
afflicted and feeble state (Psalin 22, 6,7). 26, 27. Let my 
deliverance glorify thee (ef. Psalm 59. 18), 28-31, In con- 
fidence that God’s blessing would come on him,.and con- 
fusion and shame on his enemies (Psalm 73. 13), he ceases 
to regard their curses, and anticipates a season of joyful 
and public thanksgiving; for.God is near to protect 
(Psalm 16. 8; 34.6) the poor from all unrighteous judges 
who may condemn him, 


PSALM CX. 


Ver. 1-7. The explicit application of this Psalm to our 
Saviour, by Him (Matthew 22. 42-45) and by the apostles 
(Acts 2. 34; 1 Corinthians 15. 25; Hebrews 1. 13), and their 
frequent reference toits languageand purport (Ephesians 
1, 20-22; Philemon 2, 9-11; Hebrews 10. 12, 13), leave no 
doubt of its purely prophetic character, Not only was 
there nothing in the position or character, personal or 
official, of David or any other descendant, to justify a 
reference to either, but the utter severance from the royal 
office of all priestly functions (so clearly assigned the 
subject of this Psalm) positively forbids such a reference, 
The Psalm celebrates the exaltation of Christ to the throne 
of an eternal and increasing kingdom, and a perpetual 
priesthood (Zechariah 6. 13), involving the subjugation 
of His enemies and the multiplication of His subjects, 
and rendered infallibly certain by the word and oath of 
Almighty God. 

1. The Lord said—lit., A saying of the Lord (cf. Psalm 36, 
1), a formula, uscd in prophetic or other solemn or ex- 
press declarations, my lord—That the Jews understood 
this term to denote the Messiah their traditions show, 
and Christ’s mode of arguing on such an assumption 
(Matthew 22. 44) also proves. To sit at the right hand was 
not only a mark of honour (1 Kings 2.19), but also implied 
participation of power (Psalm 45.9; Mark 16,19; Ephe- 
sians 1, 20), Sit—as a king (Psalm 29, 10), though the posi- 
tion rather than posture is intimated (ef. Acts 7, 55, 56). 
until I make, &c.—The dominion of Christ over His en- 
emies, as commissioned by God, and entrusted with all 
power (Matthew 28, 18) for their subjugation, will assu- 
redly be established (1 Corinthians 15, 24-28), This is neither 
His government as God, nor that which, as the incarnate 
Saviour, He exercises over His people, of whom He will 
ever be Head, thine enemies thy footstool—an expres- 
sion taken from the custom of Eastern conquerors (cf, 
Joshua 10, 24; Judges 1.7) to signify a complete subjec- 
tion. 2. the rod of thy strength—the rod of correction 
(Isaiah 9. 4; 10. 15; Jeremiah 48. 12), by which thy strength 
willbe known. This is His Word of truth (Isaiah 2.3; 11, 
4), converting some and confounding others (cf, 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2.8). out of Zion—or, the Church, in which God 
dwells by His Spirit, as once by a visible symbol in the 
tabernacle on Zion (cf. Psalm 2. 6), rule thou, &c.—over 
enemies now conquered. in their midst—once set upon, 
as by ferocious beasts (Psalm 22, 16), now humbly, though 
reluctantly, confessed as Lord (Philippians 2.10, 11), 3. 
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OX, CXL 


Thy people... willing—lit., Thy people (are) free-will 
offerings; for such is the proper rendering of the word 
“ willing,’ which is a plural noun, and not an adjective 
(cf. Exodus 25, 2; Psalm 54. 6), also a similar form (Judges 
5. 2-9). im the day of thy power—thy people freely offer 
themselves (Romans 12. 1) in thy service, enlisting under 
thy banner, in the beauties of holiness—either as 
Psalm 29, 2, the loveliness of a spiritual worship, of which 
the temple service, in all its material splendours, was but 
a type; or more probably, the appearance of the worshIip- 
pers, who, in this spiritual kingdom, are a nation of kings 
and priests (1 Peter 2.9; Revelation 1.5), attending this 
Priest and King, clothed in those eminent graces which 
the beautiful vestments of the Aaronic priests (Leviticus 
16. 4) typified. The last very obscure clause—from the 
womb... youth—may, according to this view, be thus 
explained: The word youth denotes a period of life distin= 
guished for strength and activity (cf. Ecclesiastes 11. 9)— 
the dew is a constant emblem of whatever is refreshing 
and strengthening (Proverbs 19.12; Hosea 14.5). The Mes- 
Siah, then, as leading His people, is represented as con- 
tinually in the vigour of youth, refreshed and strength- 
ened by the early dew of God’s grace and Spirit. Thus 
the phrase corresponds as a member of a parallelism with 
“the day of thy power” in the first clause, ‘In the beauty 
of holiness” belongs to this latter chuuse, corresponding to 
“Thy people” in the first, and the colon after ‘‘ morning”? 
is omitted, Others prefer: Thy youth, or youthful vigour, 
or body, shall be constantly refreshed by successive acces- 
sions of people as dew from the early morning; and this 
accords with the New Testament idea that the Church is 
Christ’s body (cf. Micah 5.7), 4. The perpetuity of the 
priesthood, here asserted on God’s oath, corresponds with 
that of the kingly office just explained. after the order 
—(Hebrews 7. 15) after the similitude of Melchisedek, is 
fully expounded by Paul, to denote not only perpetuity, 
appointment of God, and a royal priesthood, but also the 
absence of priestly descent and succession, and superior- 
ity to the Aaronic order, 5, at thy right hand—as Psalm 
109, 31, upholding and aiding, which is not inconsistent 
with v.1, where the figure denotes participation of power, 
for here He is presented in another aspect, as a warrior 
going against enemies, and sustained by God, strike 
through—smite or crush. kings—not common men, but 
their rulers, and so all under them (Psalm 2. 2,10). 6. The 
person is again changed. The Messiah’s conquests are 
described, though His work and God’s are the same, .Ag 
after a battle, whose field is strewn with corpses, the con- 
queror ascends the seat of empire, so shall He judge or — 
rule among many nations, and subdue the head [or (as 
used collectively for many) the heads] over many lands. 
wound—tiit., smite, or crush (cf. v. 5). JT AS a conqueror, 
“faint, yet pursuing,” He shall be refreshed by ‘ the brook 
in the way,” and pursue to completion His divine and 
glorious triumphs, 


PSALM CXI. 


Ver, 1-10. The Psalmist celebrates God’s gracious deal- 
ings with His people, of which a summary statement is 
given. 

1. Praise ye the Lord—or, Hallelujah (Psahn 104, 35), 
This seems to serve as a title to those of the later Psalms, 
which, like this, set forth God’s gracious government and 
its blessed fruits, This praise claims the whole heart 
(Psalm. 86, 12), and is rendered publicly, upright—a title 
of the true Israel (Psalm 382,11), 2. His works, i. e., of 
providence and grace, are sought—or, carefully studied, 
by all desiring to know them, 3, 4. honourable and 
gilorious—iil., honour and majesty, which illustrate His 
glorious perfections. righteousness—(Psalm 7. 17; 31. 1), 
which He has made memorable by wonders of love and 
mercy, in supplying the wants of His people according to 
covenant engagements, 6-8. His power was shown espes+ 
cially in giving them the promised land, and His faith» 
fulness and justice thus displayed are, like His precepts, 
reliable and of permanent obligation. 9. The deliverance 
He provided accorded to His established covenant, Thug 
He manifested Himself in the sum of His perfections 





Exhortation to Fear God. 


(Psalm 20. 1,7; 22.8) worthy of reverence. 10, And hence 
loye and fear of such a God is the chief element of true 
wisdom (ef. Proverbs 1.7; 9. 10). 


PSALM CXII. 


Ver. 1-10. This Psalm may be regarded as an exposition 
of Psalm 111. 10, presenting the happiness of those who 
fear and obey God, and contrasting the fate of the un- 
godly. 

1. True fear produces obedience and this happiness. 2, 
%. Temporal blessings follow the service of God, excep- 
tions occurring only as they are seen by God to be incon- 
sistent with those spiritual blessings which are better. 
4. light—jig. for relief (Psalm 27. 1; 97. 11). The upright 
are like God (Leviticus 6. 36; Psalm 111. 4), 5-9. Generos- 
ity, sound judgment in business, and confidence in God, 
form a character which preserves from fear of eviland en- 
sures success against enemies. While a man thus truly 
pious is liberal, he increases in substance. not be moved 
(cf. Psalm 13. 4; 15.5.) heart is established—or, firm in 
right principles, see his desire—(Psalm 50. 23; 54.7.) 10. 
Disappointed in their malevolent wishes by the prosperity 
of the pious, the wicked are punished by the working of 
their evil passions, and come to naught. 


“wn PSALM CXIII. 


Ver. 1-9. God’s majesty contrasted with His condescen- 
sion and gracious dealings towards the humble furnish 
matter and a call for praise. The Jews, it is said, used this 
and Psalm 114-118. on their great festivals, and called them 
the Greater Hallel, or Hymn. 

1-3. Earnestness and zeal are denoted by the emphatic 
repetitions. servants—or, all the people of God. mame 
of the Lord—perfections (Psalm 5, 11; 111.9). From the 
rising, &c.—All the world. 4-6. God’s exaltation en- 
ances His condescension; 7, 8, which is illustrated as 
often in raising the worthy poor and needy to honour (cf. 
1 Samuel 2.8; Psalm 44. 25). 9. On this special case, cf. 
1 Samuel 2.21. Barrenness was regarded as a disgrace, 
and is a type of a deserted Church (Isaiah 54.1). the bare 
ren woman... house—lit., the barren of the house, so that 
the supplied words may be omitted, 


PSALM CXIV. 


Ver. 1-8. The writer briefly and beautifully celebrates 
God’s former care of His people, to whose benefit nature 
Was miraculously made to contribute. 

1-4. of strange lamguage—(cf. Psalm 81. 5.) skipped 
«». rams—(Psalm 29, 6), describes the waving of moun- 
tain forests, poetically representing the motion of the 
mountains. The poetical description ofthe effect of God’s 
presence on the sea and Jordan alludes to the history 
(Exodus 14, 21; Joshua 3. 14-17). Judah is put as a parallel 
to Israel, because of the destined as well as real promi- 
nence of that tribe. 5-8. The questions place the implied 
answers in a more striking form, at the presence of— 
lit., from before, as if affrighted by the wonderful display 
of God’s power. Well may such a God be trusted, and 
great should be His praise. 


PSALM CXYV. 

. Ver. 1-18. The Psalmist prays that God would vindi- 
eate His glory, which is contrasted with the vanity of 
idols, while the folly of their worshippers is contrasted 
with the trust of God’s people, who are encouraged to its 
exercise and to unite in the praise which it occasions. 

» 1-3. The vindication of God’s mercy and faithfulness 
(Psalm 25. 10; 36.6) is the glory of His name, which is de- 
sired to be illustrated in the deliverance of His people, as 
the implied mode of its manifestation. In view of the 
taunts of the heathen, faith in His dominion as enthroned 
in the heaven (Psalm 2,4; 11.4) is avowed. where is 
now, &c.—now is ‘not a particle of time, but of entreaty,” 
as in our forms of speech, ‘‘Come now,” ‘*See now,” &c. 
4-7. (Cf. Isaiah 40, 18-20; 44. 9-20.) speak... throat—lit., 
mutter, not even utter articulate sounds, 8.every one 
that trusteth—they who trust, whether makers or not, 
9-13. The repetitions imply earnestness. 14. Opposed to 


PSALMS CXII—CXVIII. 


Exhortation to Praise God. 


the decrease pending and during the captivity. 13-17. 
They were-not only God’s peculiar people, but as living 
inhabitants of earth, assigned the work of His praise as 
monuments of Divine power, wisdom and goodness. 18. 
Hence let us fulfil the purpose of our creation, and ever- 
more show forth His praise. 


PSALM CXVI. 


Ver. 1-19, The writer celebrates the deliverance from ex- 
treme perils by which he was favoured, and pledges grate- 
ful and pious public acknowledgments. 

1,2. A truly grateful love will be evinced by acts of 
worship, which calling on God expresses (v. 18; Psalm 55, 
16; 86. 7; cf. Psalm 17. 6; 31.2). 3,4. For similar figures 
for distress (Psalm 18. 4, 5). gat hold upon me—another 
sense (‘found’) of the same word follows, as we speak of 
disease finding us, and of our finding or catching disease. 
5-8. The relief which he asked is the result not of his 
merit, but of God’s known pity and tenderness, which is 
acknowledged in assuring himself (his soul, Psalm 11.1; 
16. 10) of rest and peace. All calamities are represented 
by death, tears and falling of the feet (Psalm 56. 13). 9. walk 
before the Lord-—act, or live under His favour and guid- 
ance (Genesis 17, 1; Psalm 61. 7). land of the living— 
(Psalm 27, 13). 10,11. Confidence in God opposed to dis- 
trust of men as not reliable (Psalm 68. 8,9). He speaks 
from an experience of the result of his faith. im my haste 
—lit., terror, or agitation, produced by his affliction (ef. 
Psalm 31. 22), 12-14. These are modes of expressing acts 
of worship (cf. v. 4; Psalm 50.14; Jonah 2.9), the cup of 
salvation—the drink offering which was part of the thank 
offering (Numbers 15. 3-5). now—(cf. Psalm 115. 2). ‘Oh, 
that (I may do it)’ in the presence, &c. 15,16. By the 
plea of being ahome-born servant, he intimates his claim 
on God’s covenant love to His people. 17-19. An ampler 
declaration of his purpose, designating the place, the 
Lord’s house, or earthly residence in Jerusalem. 


PSALM CXVII. 


Ver, 1,2. This may be regarded as a doxology, suitable 
to be appended to any Psalm of similar character, and 
prophetical of the prevalence of God’s grace in the world, 
in which aspect Paul quotes it (Romans 15.11; ef. Psalm 
47.2; 66.8). 

2. is great toward us—lit., prevailed over or protected us, 


PSALM CXVIII. 


Ver. 1-29. After invoking others to unite in praise, the 
writer celebrates God’s protecting and delivering care 
towards him, and then represents himself and the people 
of God as entering the sanctuary and uniting in solemn 
praise, with prayer for a continued blessing. Whether 
composed by David on his accession to power, or by some 
later writer in memory of the restoration from Babylon, 
its tone is joyful and trusting, and, in describing the for- 
tune and destiny of the Jewish Church and its visible 
head, it is typically prophetical of the Christian Church 
and her greater and invisible Head. 

1-4. The trine repetitions are emphatic (cf. v. 10-12, 15, 
16; Psalm 115,12, 14). Let... say—Oh! that Israel may 
say. now—as Psalm 115.2; soin v. 3,4. After “now say” 
supply “give thanks.” that his mercy—or for his mercy, 
5. distress—lit, straits, to which large place corresponds, 
as Psalm 4.1; 31.8. 6,'7. Men are helpless to hurt him, 
if God be with him (Psalm 56. 9), and, if enemies, will be 
vanquished (Psalm 54.7). 8,9. Even the most powerful 
men are less to be trusted than God. 10-12. Though as 
numerous and irritating as bees, by God’s help his ene- 
mies would be destroyed. as the fire of thorns—sud- 
denly. in the name, &c.—by the power (Psalm 20.5; 
124.8), 13-16. The enemy is triumphantly addressed as 
if present, rejoicing and salvation—the latter as cause 
of the former. right hand... is exalted—His power 
greatly exerted. 17,18. He would live, because confident 
his life would be for God’s glory. 19-21. Whether an 
actual or figurative entrance into God’s house be meant, 
the purpose of solemn praise is intimated, in which only 
the righteous would or could engage. 22,23. These words 
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are applied by Christ (Matthew 21. 42) to Himself, as the 
foundation of the Church (cf. Acts 4. 11; Ephesians 2. 20; 
1 Peter 2,4,7). It may here denote God’s wondrous ex- 
altation to power and influence of him whom the rulers 
of the nation despised. Whether (see above) David or 
Zerubbabel (cf. Haggai 2. 2; Zechariah 4, 7-10) be primarily 
meant, there is here typically represented God’s more 

. Wonderful doings in exalting Christ, crucified as an im- 
postor, to be the Prince and Saviour and Héad of His 
Church, 24. This is the day—or period distinguished 
by God’s favour of all others, 25. Save now—Hebrew, 
Hosannah (cf. Psalm 115, 2, &c., as to now), a form of prayer 
(Psalm 20.9), since, in our use, of praise, 26. he that 
cometh .. . Lord—As above intimated, this may be ap- 
plied to the visible head of the Jewish Church entering 
the sanctuary, as leading the procession; typically it be- 
longs to Him of whom the phrase became an epithet 
(Malachi 3.1; Matthew 21.9) 27-29. showed us light— 
or favour (Psalm 27.1; 97.11). With the sacrificial victim 
brought bound to the altar is united the more spiritual 
offering of praise (Psalm 50. 14, 23), expressed in the terms 
with which the Psalm opened, 


PSALM 'CXIX. 


Ver. 1-176. This celebrated Psalm has several peculiar- 
ities. It is divided into twenty-two parts or stanzas, de- 
noted by the twenty-two letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
Each stanza contains eight verses, and the first letter of 
each verse is that which gives name to the stanza, Its 
contents are mainly praises of God’s word, exhortations 
to its perusal, and reverence for it, prayers for its proper 
influence, and complaints of the wicked for despising it, 
There are but two verses (122, 182) which do not contain 
some term or description of God’s word. These terms 
are of various derivations, but here used, for the most 
part, synonymously, though the use of a variety of terms 
seems designed, in order to express better the several 
aspects in which our relations to the revealed word of 
God are presented. The Psalm does not appear to have 
any relation to any special occasion or interest of the 
Jewish Church or nation, but was evidently “intended 
as a manual of pious thoughts, especially for instruct- 
ing the young, and its peculiar artificial structure was 
probably adopted to aid the memory in retaining the 
language.” , 

1. undefiled—lit., complete, perfect, or sincere (cf, Psalm 
87. 37). im [or of] the way—course of life. walk [act] in 
the law—according to it (cf. Luke 1.6). Law, from a word 
meaning to teach, is a term of rather general purport, de- 
noting the instruction of God’s word, 2. testimonies— 
The word of God is so called, because in it He testifies for 
truth and against sin, seek him—i,e., a knowledge of 
Him, with desire for conformity to His will. 3. his ways 
—the course He revealsas right. 4-6. precepts—are those 
directions which relate to special conduct, from a word 
meaning to inspect. statutes—or ordinances, positive 
laws of permanent nature. Both words originally denote 
rather positive than moral laws, such as derive force from 
the Divine appointment, whether their nature or the 
reasons for them are apprehended by us or not, come 
mandments—or institutions. The term is comprehen- 
sive, but rather denotes fundamental directions for con- 
duct, both enjoining and forbidding. have respect unto 
—or regard carefully as to their whole purport. 7%. judg- 
ments—rules of conduct formed by God’s judicial de- 
cisions. Hence the wide sense of the word in the Psalms, 
so that it includes decisions of approval as well as con- 
demnation., 8. Recognizes the need of Divine grace. 

-9. The whole verse may be read asa question; for, By 
taking heed—is better, for taking heed, i.e.,so as to. do 
it. The answer is implied, and inferable from wv, 5, 10, 18, 
&c., i. e., by God’s grace, 10-16. We must carefully trea- 
sure up the word of God, declare it to others, meditate on 
it, and heartily delight in it, and then by His grace we 
shall act according to it. 

17-20. Life is desirable in order .to serve God; that.we 
may do so aright, we should seek to have our eyes opened 
to behold His truth, and earnestly desire fully to under- 
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stand it. 21-24. God will rebuke those who despise His 
word, and deliver His servants from their reproach, 
giving them boldness in and by His truth, even before 
the greatest men. 

25-27. Submitting ourselves in depression to God, He 
will revive us by His promises, and lead us to declare . 
His mercy to others, 28-32. In order to adhere to His 
word, we must seek deliverance from temptations to sin 
as well as from despondency, enlarge [or expand] my 
heart—with gracious affections, 

33-38. To encourage us in prayer for Divine aid in ad- 
hering to His truth, we are permitted to believe that by 
His help we shall succeed. the way of thy statutes— 
t.e., the way or manner of life prescribed by them, The 
help we hope to obtain by prayer is to be the basis on 
which our resolutions should rest, Turn away mine eyes 
—lit., Make my eyes to pass, not noticing evil, vanity—lit., 
falsehood, ali other objects of trust than God; idols, haman 
power, &c. (Psalm 31.6; 40.4; 60.11; 62.9). quicken .., 
in thy way—make me with living energy to pursue the 
way marked out by thee, Revive me from the death of 
spiritual helplessness (v. 17, 25, 40,50; Psalm 116.3). who 
is devoted to thy fear—or better, which (i.e., thy word) is 
Jor thy fear, for producing it. ‘Which is to those whe 
fear thee.’’ God’s word of promise belongs peculiarly to 
such (ef. Genesis 18.19; 1 Kings 2.4; 8.25) [HENGSTEN- 
BERG.] 39,40. Our hope of freedom from the reproach 
of inconsistency is in God’s power, quickening us to live 
according to His word, which He leads us to love. for 
thy judgments are good—the time must therefore be at 
hand when thy justice will turn the “‘reproach” from: 
thy Church upon the world (Isaiah 25,8; 66.5; Zephaniah 
2. 8-10). 

41-44, The sentiment more fully carried -ut. God’s 
mercies and salvation, as revealed in His Word, provide 
hope of forgiveness for the past and security in a right- 
eous course for the future. 42. The possession of God’s 
gift of ‘‘salvation ”’ (v.41) will be the Psalmist’s answer to 
the foe’s ‘treproach,” that his hope was a fallacious one, 
45-48. To freedom from reproach, when imbued with 
God’s truth, there is added “ great boldness in the faith,? 
accompanied with increasing delight in the holy law it 
self, which becomes an element of happiness. 48. My 
hands ... lift up unto... commandments—i. e., I 
will prayerfully (Psalm 28, 2) direct my heart to keep thy 
commandments, 

49-51. Resting on the promises consoles under affliction 
and the tauntings of the insolent. 49. upon which— 
rather, ‘‘ Remember thy word unto thy servant, because,” 
&e. So the Hebrew requires. [HENGSTENBERG.] 50. for 
—rather, “This is my comfort... that,’ &c. [MAURER] 
hath quickened—what the word has already done is to 
faith a pledge of what it shall yet do, 52-56. The pious 
take comfort, when harassed and distressed by wicked- - 
ness of men who forsake God’s law, in remembering that 
the great principles of God's truth will still abide; and 
also God’s ‘judgments of old”’ (v, 52), i. e., His past inter- 
positions in behalf of His people are a pledge that He will 
again interpose to deliver them; and they become the 
theme of constant and delightful meditation, The more 
we keep the more we love the law of God. 53. Horror— 
rather, ‘“Vehement wrath.” [HENGSTENBERG.] 54. songs 
—as the exile sings songs of his home (Psalm 137. 3), so the 
child of God, ‘‘a stranger on earth,” sings the songs of 
heaven, his true home (Psalm 39, 12). In ancient times, 
laws. were put in verse, to imprint them the more on the 
memory of the people. So God’s laws are the believer's 
songs. house of my pilgrimage—present life (Genesis 
17. 8; 47.9; Hebrews 11.18). 56. Rather, “This is pecu- 
liarly mine (lit., (o me), that I keep thy precepts.” [HENG@- 
STENBERG and MAURER. ] 

‘57-60. Sincere desires for God's favour, penitence, and 
activity in a new obedience, truly evince the sincerity of 
those who profess to find God a portion (Numbers 186203 
Psalm 16.5; Lamentations 3. 24), 58, favour—Hebrew, 
“ face’. (Psalm 45.12), 59. So the prodigal son, when re- 
duced to-straits of misery (Luke 15. 17, 18). 61, 62. This 
the more, if opposition of enemies, or love of ease, is overs 
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come in thus honouring God'slaw, have robbed me— 
better, surrounded me, either as forcible constraints like 
fetters, or as the cords of their nets, HENGSTENBERG 
translates, “‘snares,” 62. At midnight—HENGSTENBERG 
supposes a reference to the time when the Lord went forth 
te slay the Egyptian first-born (Exodus 11.4; 12.29; cf. 
Job 34, 20), But it rather refers to the Psalmist’s own 
praises and prayers in the night-time. Cf. Paul and Silas 
(Acts 16. 25; cf. Psalm 63. 6), 63. The communion of the 
saints. Delight in their company is an evidence of be- 
longing to them (Psalm 16.3; Amos 3.3; Malachi 3. 16). 
64. While opposed by the wicked, and opposing them, 
the pious delight in those who fear God, but, after all, rely 
for favour and guidance not on merit, but mercy. 

65-67. The reliance on promises (v. 49) is strengthened 
by experience of past dealings according with promises, 
anda prayer for guidance, encouraged by sanctified afflic- 
tion. 66. Teach me good judgment and knowledge— 
viz., in thy word (so as to fathom its deep spirituality); for 
the corresponding expression (v, 12. 64, 68), is ‘Teach me 
thy statutes.” 67. Referred by HENGSTENBERG to the 
chastening effect produced on the Jews’ minds by the cap- 
tivity (Jeremiah 31. 18,19), The truth is a general one 
(Job 5.6; John 15.2; Hebrews 12.11), 68. Cf. as to the 
Lord Jesus (Acts 10. 38), 69, 70. The crafty malice of the 
wicked, in slandering him, so far from turning himaway, 
but binds him closer to God's word, which they are too 
stupid in sin to appreciate. HENGSTENBERG refers the 
“lie” (v, 69) to such slanders against the Jews during the 
captivity, as thatin Ezra 4.of sedition, fatas grease— 
spiritually inseusible (Psalm 17,10; 73.7; Isaiah 6.10). 71, 
72. So also affliction of any kind acts as a wholesome dis- 
cipline in leading the pious more highly to value the 
truth and promises of God, 

73. As God made,so He can best control, us. So as to 
Israel, he owed to God his whole internal and external 
existence (Deuteronomy 32.6). 74. So when He hasled us 
to rely on His truth, He will ‘‘make us to the praise of 
His grace” by others. ‘‘Those who fear thee will be glad 
at my prosperity, as they consider my cause their cause”’ 
(Psalm 34,2; 142.7). 75-78. in faithfulness—i, e., without 
in the least violating thy faithfulness; because my sins 
deserved and needed fatherly chastisement, Enduring 
chastisement with a filial temper (Hebrews 12, 6-11), God’s 
promises of mercy (Romans 8, 28) will be fulfilled, and 
He will give comfort in sorrow (Lamentations 3. 22; 2 Co- 
rinthians 1.3, 4). 77. Let thy tender mercies come unto 
me—As Iam not able tocome unto them, But the wicked 
will be confounded, 78. but I... meditate in thy pre- 
cepts—and so shall not be “‘ashamed,” i. e., put to shame 
(v, 80). 79, 80. Those who may have thought his afflictions 
an evidence of God’s rejection will then be led to return 
to Him; as the friends of Job did on his restoration, 
having been previously led through his afflictions to 
doubt the reality of his religion, Let my ... be sound 
—i. e., perfect, sincere, ashamed—disappointed in my hope 
of salvation. 

81-83. In sorrow the pious heart yearns for the comforts 
of God’s promises (Psalm 73. 26; 84.2). 82. Mine eyes fail 
for thy word—i.e., with yearning desire for thy word. 
When the eyes fail, yet faith must not. 83, bottle in the 
smoke—as a skin bottle dried and shriveled up in smoke, 
sois he withered by sorrow. Wine. bottles of skin used to 
be hung upin smoke to dry them, before the wine was 
put in them, [MAURER,.] 84-87. The shortness of my 
life requires that the relief afforded to me from mine ene- 
mies should be speedy. 85, pits—plots for my destruc- 
tion. which—rather, “who,” i.e, the proud: “pits” is 
not the antecedent, 87. consumed me upon earth— 
HENGSTENBERG translates, “in the land;’’ understanding 
“me” of the nation Israel, of which but a small remnant 
was left. But nglish Version is simpler; either, ‘They 
have consumed me so as to leave almost nothing of me 
on earth; or, “They have almost destroyed and pros- 
trated me on the earth.”’. [MAURER.] 87. I forsook not 
—Whatever else lam forsaken of, I forsake not thy pre- 
cepts, and so am not mistaken of thee (Psalm 39, 5, 13; 2 
Corinthians 4. 8,9), and the injuries and insults of the 
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wicked increase the need for it. But, however they act 
regardless of God’s law, the pious, adhering to its teach- 
ing, receive quickening grace, and aresustained steadfast. 

89-91. In all changes God’s word remains firm (1 Peter 
1, 25). Like the heavens, it continually attests God’s un- 
failing power and unchanging care (Psalm 89. 2). is sete 
tled in—i, e., stands as firmly as the heaven in which it 
dwells, and whence itemanated, 90. (Psalm 33.9.) 91. 
They—The heaven (v. 89) and the earth (v. 90). HENGSTEN- 
BERG translates, “‘They stand for thy judgments,” i.e., 
ready, as obedient servants, to execute them, The usage 
of this Psalm favours this view. But see Jeremiah 33. 25. 
92-94. Hence the pious are encouraged and inclined to 
seek a knowledge of it, and persevere amidst the efforts of 
those planning and waiting to destroy him. 92. my de= 
lights—plural, not merely delight, but equal to all other 
delights, 93. The bounds of created perfection may be 
defined, but those of God's law in its nature, application, 
and influence, are infinite. There isno human thing so 
perfect but that something is wanting to it; its limits 
are narrow, whereas God’s law is of infinite breadth, 
reaching to all cases, perfectly,meeting what each re- 
quires, and to all times (Psalm 19. 3, 6, 7-11; Ecclesiastes 
8.11), It cannot be cramped within any definitions of 
man's dogmatical systems. Man never outgrows the 
word, It does not shock the ignorant man with declared 
anticipations of discoveries which he had not yet made; 
whilst in it the man of science finds his newest discoy- 
eries by tacit anticipations provided for. 

97. This characteristic love for God’s law (cf. Psalm 1, 
2) ensures increase. 98-100, of knowledge, both of the 
matter of all useful, moral truth, and an experience of its 
application. 98. wiser than mine enemies—with all their 
carnal cunning (Deuteronomy 4. 6,8). they are ever 
with me—The Hebrew is, rather singular, “it is ever with 
me;”’ the commandments forming ONE complete whole, thy 
law. 100. more than the ancients—antiquity is no help 
against stupidity, where it does not accord with God’s 
word [LUTHER] (Job 82. 7-9). The Bible is the key of ali 
knowledge, the history of the world, past, present, and to 
come (Psalm 111. 10), He who does the will of God shall 
know of the doctrine (John 7.17), understanding—is 
practical skill (Psalm 2, 10; 32.8), 101-104. Avoidance of 
sinful courses is both the effect and means of increasing 
in Divine knowledge (cf. Psalm 19.10)... 

105. Not only does the word of God inform us of His 
will, but, as a light on a path in darkness, shows us how 
to follow the right and avoid the wrong way. The lamp 
of the word is not the sun. He would blind our eyes in 
our present fallen state; but we may bless God for the 
light shining as in a dark place, to guide us until the Sun 
of Righteousness shall come, and we shall be made capa- 
ble of seeing Him (2 Peter 1.19; Revelation 22.4). The 
lamp is fed with the oil of the’ Spirit. The allusion is to 
the lamps and torches earried at night before an Eastern 
caravan, 106-108. Such was the national covenant at 
Sinai and in the fields of Moab, 108. free-will offerings 
—the spontaneous expressions of his gratitude, as con- 
trasted with the appointed ‘‘ offerings” of the temple (Ho- 
sea 14.2; Hebrews 13. 15). He determines to pursue this 
way, relying on God’s quickening power (v. 50) in afflic- 
tion, and a gracious acceptance of his “spiritual sacrifices 
of prayer and praise” (Psalm 50. 5. 14,23), 109,110. In the 
midst of deadly perils (the phrase is drawn from the fact 
that what we carry in our hands may easily slip from 
them, Judges 12. 3; 1 Samuel 28.21; Job 13. 14; cf. 1 Samuel 
19. 5), and exposed to crafty enemies, his safety and guid- 
ance is in the truth and promises of God. 111, 112. These 
he joyfully takes as his perpetual heritage, to perform the 
duties and receive the comforts they teach, evermore. 

113. vain thoughts—better, unstable persons, li/., di- 
vided men, those of a divided, doubting mind (James I, 8), 
“a double-minded man” (HENGSTENBERG), skeptics, or, 
skeptical notions as opposed to the certainty of God’s word. 
114, hiding-place—{Cf. Psalm 27.5.) shield—(Psalm 3.3; 
7-10). hope in thy word—confidently rest on its teach- 
ings and promises, 115-117. Hence he fears not wicked 
men, nor dreads disappointment, sustained by God ‘in 
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making His law the rule of life. Depart from me—Ye 
can do nothing with me; for, &c. (Psalm 6.8). 118-120. 
But the disobedient and rebellious will be visited by God’s 
wrath, which impresses the pious with wholesome fear 
and awe. their deceit is falsehood—i, e., all their cun- 
ning deceit, wherewith they seek to entrap the godly, is 
invain, 120. The “judgments” are those on the wicked 
(v. 119). Joyful hope goes hand in hand with fear (Habak- 
kuk 3. 16-18), 

121-126. On the grounds of his integrity, desire for God’s 
word, and covenant relation to Him, the servant of God 
may plead, for His protecting care against the wicked, 
gracious guidance to the knowledge of truth, and His 
effective vindication of the righteous and their cause, 
which is also Hisown, Be surety—Stand for me against 
my oppressors (Genesis 43.9; Isaiah 88.14) 127, 128. 
Therefore [i. e., In view of these benefits, or, Because of 
the glory of thy law, so much praised in the previous 
parts of the Psalm] I love, &c. [and] Therefore (repeated) 
—All its precepts, on all subjects, are estimable for their 
purity, and lead one imbued with their spirit to hate all 
evil (Psalm 19.10). The word of God admits of no eclecti- 
cism; its least title is perfect (Psalm 12.6; Matthew 5. 17-19), 

129. wonderful—tit., wonders, i. e., of moral excellence, 
130. The entrance—lit., opening ; God’s words, as an open 
door, let in light, or knowledge. Rather, as HENGSTEN- 
BERG explains it, “‘ The opening up,” or, “ explanation of 
thy word.’”’ To the natural man the doors of God's word 
are shut. Luke 24. 27,31; Acts 17.3; Ephesians 1, 18, con- 
firms this view, ‘‘ Opening (i. e., explaining) and alleging,” 
&ec. unto the simple—those needing or desiring it (cf. 
Psalm 19, 7). 134-135. An ardent desire (cf. Psalm 56, 
1, 2) for spiritual enlightening, establishment in a right 
course, deliverance from the wicked, and evidence of 
God's favour is expressed, I opened my month, and 
panted—as a traveller ina hot desert pants for the cooling 
breeze (Psalm 68.1; 84.2). Look... upon me—opposed 
to hiding or averting the face (ef. Psalm 25, 13; 86.6; 102, 
17), as thou usest to do—or, “as it is right in regard to 
those who love thy name.’ Such have a right to the 
manifestations of God’s grace, resting on the nature of 
God as faithful to His promise to such, not on their own 
merits, Order my steps—Make jirm, so that there be 
no halting (Psalm 40. 2) any iniquity—»v, 34 favours 
HENGSTENBERG, “any iniquitous man,” any ‘oppres- 
sor.” But the parallel first clause in this (v. 33) favours 
English Version (Psalm 19, 13). His hope of deliverance 
from external oppression of man (v. 34) is founded on his 
deliverance from the internal ‘dominion of iniquity,” in 
answer to his prayer (v. 33). 136. Zealous himself to keep 
God’s law, he is deeply afflicted when others violate it (ef. 
v, 58), Lit, Mine eyes come down (dissolved) like water-brooks 
(Lamentations 3. 48; Jeremiah 9,1), because, &c.—(Cf. 
Ezekiel 9. 4; Jeremiah 13. 17.) 

137-139. God’s justice and faithfulness in His govern- 
ment aggravate the neglect of the wicked, and more excite 
the lively zeal of His people. 139. (Psalm 69.9.) 140. 
wery pure—ltit., refined, shown pure by trial. 141. The 
pious, however despised of men, are distinguished in God’s 
sight by a regard for His law. 142-144. The principles 
of God’s government are permanent and reliable, and in 
the deepest distress His people find them a theme of de- 
lightful meditation and a source of reviving power (v. 17, 
116). everlasting—(Psalm 111. 3), though to outward ap- 
pearance seeming dead, law is truth—it therefore can- 
not deceive as to its promises, 

145-149. An intelligent devotion is led by Divine 
promises, and is directed to an increase of gracious affec- 
tions, arising from a contemplation of revealed truth. 
prevented—lit,, came before, anticipated not only the dawn, 
but even the usual periods of the night ; when the night- 
watches, which might be expected to find me asleep, 
come, they find me awake (Psalm 63. 6; 77.4; Lamenta- 
tions 2,19). Such is the earnestness of the desire and love 
for God’s truth. quicken me—revive my heart according 
to those principles of justice, founded on thine own nature, 
and revealed in thy law, which specially set forth thy 
mercy to the humble as well as justice to the wicked (ef, 
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PSALM CXIX. 





and Professions of Obedience, 


v. 30). 150-152. Though the wicked are near to injure, be- 
cause far from God’s law, He is near to help, and Tang 
to His word, which abides for ever. 

153-155. Though the remembering of God’s law is stot 
meritorious, yet it evinces a filial temper, and provides 
the pious with promises to plead, while the wicked in 
neglecting His law, reject God and despise His promises 
(cf. Psalm 9.13; 43. 1; 69, 18), 154. Plead, &c.—HENGSTEN- 
BERG translates, “Fight my fight.” (See Psalm 35.1; 43.1; 
Micah 7.9.) 156. (Cf. v. 149.) 157. (Cf. v. 86, 87, 95.) 158. 
(Cf. v. 136.) transgressors—or, lil., traitors, who are faith- 
less toa righteous sovereign, and side with His enemies 
(cf. Psalm 25, 3, 8). 159. (Cf. v. 121-126; 153-155.) quicken, 
&c.—(v. 88.) This prayer occurs here for the ninth time, 
showing a deep sense of frailty. 160. God has been ever 
faithful, and the principles of His government will ever 
continue worthy of confidence, from the beginning— 
i.e, ‘every word from Genesis (called by the Jews from its 
first words, ‘In the beginning’) to the end of the Scrip- 
tures is true.” HENGSTENBERG translates more lit., “The 
sum of thy words is truth.’’ The sense is substantially the 
same. The whole body of revelation is truth. “Thy word 
is nothing but truth.” [LUTHER.] 

161-165. (Cf. v. 46, 86.) 161. awe—reverential, not slavish 
fear, which could not coexist with love (v. 163; I John 4, 
8). Instead of fearing his persecutors, he fears God’s word 
alone (Luke 12. 4,5), The Jews inscribe in the first page 
of the great Bible (Genesis 28.), ‘How dreadful is this 
place! This is none other but the house of God, and this 
is the gate of heaven!” 162. (Cf. Matthew 13. 44, 45.) 
Though persecuted by the mighty, the pious are not 
turned from revering God’s authority to seek their favour, 
but rejoice in the possession of this * pear] of great price,” 
as great victors in spoils. Hating falsehood and loving 
truth, often, every day, praising God for it, they find 
peace and freedom from temptation, 163. lying—i. e., ag 
in v. 29, unfaithfulness to the covenant of God with His 
people; apostasy. mothing shall offend them —or, caus4 
them to offend (ef. Margin). 166-168. As they keep God’a 
law from motives of love for it, and are free from slavish 
fear, they are ready to subject their lives to his inspection, 
168. all my ways are before thee—I wish to order my 
ways as before thee, rather than in reference to man 
(Genesis 19.1; Psalm 73, 23). All men’s ways are under 
God’s eye (Proverbs 5, 21); the godly alone realize the fact, 
and live accordingly. 

169, 170. The prayer for understanding of the truth pre- 
cedes that for deliverance. The fulfilment of the first is 
the basis of the fulfilment of the second (Psalm 90, 11-17). 
On the terms “cry” and “supplication” (ef. Psalm 6. 9; 17. 
1). 171, 172. shall utter—or, pour out praise (ef. Psalm 
19, 2); shall cause thy praises to stream forth as from a 
bubbling, overflowing fountain. My tongue shall speak 
thy word—lit., answer thy word, i. e., with praise, respond 
to thy word, Tvery expression in which we praise God 
and his word is a response, or acknowledgment, corre- 
sponding to the perfections of Him whom we praise. 173, 
174. (Cf. v. 77, 81, 92.) I have chosen—in preference to all 
other objects of delight. 175. Save me that I may praise 
thee. thy Judgments—as v. 149, 156. 176. Though a wan- 
derer from God, the truly pious ever desires to be drawn 
back to Him, and, though for a time negligent of duty, 
never forgets the commandments by which it is taught, 
lost— therefore utterly helpless as to recovering itself 
(Jeremiah 50.6; Luke 15.4). Not only the sinner before 
conversion, but the believer after conversion, is unable to 
recover himself; but the latter, after temporary wander- 
ing, knows to whom to look for restoration. Thése last 
two verses seem to sum up the petitions, confessions, and 
professions of the Psalm, The writer desires God's favour, 
that he may praise Him for His truth, confesses that he 
has erred, but, in the midst of all his wanderings and ad- 
versities, professes an abiding attachment to the revealed 
word of God, the theme of such repeated eulogies, and the 
recognized source of such great and unnumbered bless- 
ings. Thus the Psalm, though more than usually didactis, 
is made the medium of both parts of devotion—prayer 
and praise 
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‘The Great Safety of the Church. 


PSALM OXX.' 


Ver. 1-7. This is the first of fifteen Psalms (120,-134,) en- 
titled “A song of Degrees” (12lst—lit., A song for the de- 
grees), or, ascents. It seems most probable they were 
designed for the use of ‘the people when going up (cf. 1 
Kings 12. 27, 28) to Jerusalem on the festival occasions 
(Deuteronomy 16. 16), three times a year. David appears 
as the author of four, Solomon of one (127.), and the other 
ten are anonymous, probably composed after the cap- 
tivity. In this Psalm the writer acknowledges God’s 
mercy, prays for relief from a malicious foe, whose pun- 
ishment he anticipates, and then repeats his complaint. 
2,3. Slander and deceit charged on his foes implies 
his innocence. tongue—as Psalm 52. 2, 4, 4. coals of 
juniper—which retain heat long. Sharp arrows of the 
mighty—Destructive inflictions, This verse may be read 
as a description of the wiclred, but better as their punish- 
ment, in reply to the question of v. 3. 5. A residence in 
these remote lands pictures his miserable condition. 6, 
7. While those who surrounded him were maliciously 
hostile, he was disposed to peace. This Psalm may well 
begin such a series as this, as a contrast to the promised 
joys of God’s worship. 


PSALM CXXI. 


Ver. 1-8. God’s guardian care of His people celebrated, 

1. To lift up the eyes expresses desire (cf. Psalm 25. 1), 
mingled with expectation. The last clause, read as a 
question, is answered, 2, by avowing God to be the helper, 
of whose ability His creative power is a pledge (Psalm 115, 
15), to which, 3, 4, His sleepless vigilance is added. to be 
moved—(Cf. Psalm 38, 16; 66.9.) 5. upon thy right hand 
—a protector’s place (Psalm 109. 31; 110. 5). “6-8. God keeps 
His people at all times and in all perils. mor the moon 
by night—poctically represents the dangers of the night, 
over which the moon presides (Genesis 1. 16), thy going 
out, &c.—All thy ways (Deuteronomy 28, 19; Psalm 104, 28), 
evermore—includes a future state, 


PSALM CXXII. 


Ver. 1-9. This Psalm might well express the sacred joy 
of the pilgrims on entering the holy city, where praise, 
as the religious as well as civil metropolis, is celebrated, 
and for whose prosperity, as representing the Church, 
prayer is offered. 

1,2. Our feet shall stand—lit., are standing. gates— 
(Cf. Psalm 9, 14; 87. 2.) 3-5. compact together—All parts 
united, as in David’s time, testimomy—If wnto is sup- 
plied, this may denote the ark (Exodus 25, 10-21); other- 
wise the act of going is denoted, called a testimony in 
allusion to the requisition (Deuteronomy 16. 16), with 
which it was a compliance, there are set thrones—or, do 
sit, thrones used for the occupants, David’s sons (2 Samuel 
8.18). 6, 7. Let peace, including prosperity, everywhere 
prevail.+ 8, 9. In the welfare of the city, as its civil, and 
especially the religious relations, was involved that of 
Israel. noww—as Psalm 115.2. Let me say—house of... 
God—in wider sense, the Church, whose welfare would be 
promoted by the good of Jerusalem, 


PSALM CXXIITI. 


Ver. 1-4. An earnest and expecting prayer for Divine 
aid in distress, 

1. (Cf. Psalm 121. 1.) thou that dwellest—lit., sittest 
as enthroned (cf. Psalm 2, 4; 113. 4, 5). 2. Deference, 
submission, and trust, are all expressed by the figure. 
In the East, servants in attending on their masters are 
almost wholly directed by signs, which require the 
elosest observance of the hands of the latter. The ser- 
vants of God should look (1.) to His directing h&nd, to 
appoint them their work; (2.) to His supplying hand 
(Psalm 104, 28), to give them their portion in due season; 
(3.) to His protecting hand, to right them when wronged; 
(4.)to His correcting hand (Isaiah 9.18; 1 Peter 5. 6; ef. 
Genesis 16. 6); (5.) to His rewarding hand. 3. The contempt 
was that of the heathen, and, perhaps, Samaritans (Nehe- 
Miah 1,3; 2.19.) 4. of those that are at ease—self-com- 
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PSALMS CXX—CXXVI. 


The Church Blesseth God. 


placently, disregarding God’s law, and despising His 


people. 
PSALM CXXIV. 


Ver. 1-8. The writer, for the Church, praises God for 
past, and expresses trust for future, deliverance from 
foes. : 

1, 2. on our side—for us (Psalm 56.9). mow—or, oh! let 
Israel, &¢, rose... against, &c.—(Psalm 3.1; 56, 11). Then 
—i.e., The time of our danger. quick—tit., living (Num- 
bers 16. 32, 33), description of ferocity. 4, 5. (Cf. Psalm 18, 
4,16.) The epithet proud added to waters denotes insolent 
enemies. 6,7. The figure is changed to that of a rapa- 
cious wild beast (Psalm 3.7), and then of a fowler (Psalm 
91.3), and complete escape is denoted by breaking the net. 
8. (Cf. Psalm 121, 2). mame—in the usual sense (Psalm 5. 
11; 20.1). He thus places over against the great danger 
the omnipotent God, and drowns, as it were in an anthem, 
the wickedness of the whole world and of hell, just as 
a great fire consumes a little drop of water, [LUTHER.] 


PSALM CXXV. 


Ver. 1-5, God honours the confidence of His people, by 
protection and deliverance, and leaves hypocrites to the 
doom of the wicked. 

1, 2. Mount Zion—as an emblem of permanence, and 
locality of Jerusalem as one of security, represent thé 
firm and protected condition of God’s people (cf. Psalm 
46.5), supported not only by Providence, but by covenant 
promise. Even the mountains shall depart, and the hills 
be removed, but God’s kindness shall not depart, nor His 
covenant of peace be removed (Isaiah 54, 10). They that 
trust—(v, 1) are ‘‘ His people,” (v, 2), 3. Though God may 
leave them for a time under the rod, or power (Psalm 2. 9), 
and oppression of the wicked for atime, as a chastise- 
ment, He will not suffer them to be tempted so as to fall 
into sin (1 Corinthians 10.18). The wicked shall only 
prove a correcting rod to them, not a destroying sword; 
even this rod shall not remain (‘rest’) on them, lest they 
be tempted to despair and apostasy (Psalm 73. 13, 14). God: 
may even try His people to the uttermost: when nothing, 
is before our eyes but pure despair, then He delivers us: 
and gives life in death, and makes us blessed in the curse- 
(2 Corinthians 1. 8,9). [LUTHER.] the lot—the possession,, 
lit., Canaan, spiritually, the heavenly inheritance of holi-- 
ness and bliss which is appointed to the righteous, Sin’ss 


dominion shall not permanently come between the be-- - 


liever and his inheritance. 4. (Cf. Psalm 7. 10; 84,11.) 5.. 
Those who turn aside (under temptation) permanently- 
show that they are hypocrites, and their lot or portion: 
shall be with the wicked (Psalm 28,3), crooked ways— 
(Cf. Deuteronomy 9.16; Malachi 2, 8,9.) ‘Mheirs” is em+- 
phatic; the “crooked ways” proceed from their own hearts... 
The true Israel is here distinguished from the false. Scrip-- 
ture everywhere opposes the Jewish delusion that mere 
outward descent would save (Romans 2, 28, 29; 9.6, 7;:-Gal-- 
atians 6.16). The byways of sin from the way of life:. 


PSALM OXXVI. 


Ver. 1-6. To praise for God’s favour to His people is- 
added a prayer for its continued manifestation. 

1-3. The joy of those returned from Babylon: was .ec- 
static, and elicited the admiration even of the heathen,as 
illustrating God’s great power and goodness... turned 
again the captivity—i. e., restored from it (Job 39, 12; 
Psalm 14.7; Proverbs 12.14). HENGSTENBERG. ‘ranslates, 
“When the Lord turned Himself to the turning of Zion” 
(see Margin), God returns to His people when they return 
to Him (Deuteronomy 30. 2,3). 4. All did not return at once; 
hence the prayer for repeated favours, as the streams in 
the south—or, the torrents in the deserts south of Judea, 
dependent on rain (Joshua 15.19), reappearing after dry 
seasons (ef. Job 6. 15; Psalm 68,9). The poimt of compari- 
son is joy at the reappearing of what has been so pain- 
fully missed. 5,6. Asin husbandry the sower may cast 
his seed ina dry and parched soil with desnending fears, 
so those shall reap abundant fruit who toil:im tears with 
the prayer of faith, (Cf. the history, Ezva.6.16)22), Me 
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The Virtue of God's Blessing. 


that goeth forth—lit., better, ‘‘He goes—he comes, he 
comes,’”’ &c. The repetition implies there is no end of 
weeping here, as there shall be no end of joy hereafter 
(Isaiah 35, 10). precious seed—rather, seed to be drawn 
from the seed-box for sowing; lit., seed-draught. Cf. on 
this Psalm, Jeremiah 81. 9, &c. 


PSALM CXXVII. 


Ver. 1-5. The theme of this Psalm, that human enter- 
prises only succeed by the Divine blessing, was probably as- 
sociated with the building of the temple by Solomon, its 
author. It may have been adopted in this view, as suited 
to this series especially, as appropriately expressing the 
sentiments of God’s worshippers in reiation to the erec- 
tion of the second temple. 

1, 2 suggest the view of the theme given. so he giveth 
his beloved sleep—i. e., His providential care gives sleep 
which no efforts of ours can otherwise procure, and this 
is a reason for trust as to other things (cf. Matthew 6, 26~ 
32). 3-5. Posterity is often represented as a blessing from 
God (Genesis 30. 2, 18; 1 Samuel 1. 19, 20). Children are rep- 
resented as the defenders (arrows) of their parents in war, 
and in litigation, Adversaries in the gate, or place of pub- 
lic business (ef. Job 5.4; Psalm 69, 12). 


PSALM CXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-6. The temporal blessings of true piety. The 8th 
eh. of Zechariah is a virtual commentary on this Psalm. 
Cf. v. 3 with Zechariah 8.5; and v. 2 with Leviticus 26, 16; 
Deuteronomy 28.33; Zechariah 8.10; and v. 6 with Zech- 
ariah 8. 4, 

1. (Cf. Psalm 1.1.) 2. For thou shalt eat—i, e., It is a 
blessing to live on the fruits of one’s own industry. 3. 
by the sides—or, within (Psalm 48.2), olive plants—are 
peculiarly luxuriant (Psalm 52, 8). 5. In temporal bless- 
ings the pious do not forget the richer blessings of God’s 
grace, which they shall ever enjoy. 6. Long life crowns 
all other temporal favours. As Psalm 125, 5, this Psalm 
closes with a prayer for peace, with prosperity for God's 
people. i 

PSALM CXXIX. 


Ver. 1-8. The people of God, often delivered from ene- 
mies, are cunfident of His favour, by their overthrow in 
future. 

1, 2. may Israel now say—or, oh! let Israel say (Psalm 


1%. 1). Israel’s youth was the sojourn in Egypt (Jeremiah 


2.2; Hosea 2.15), prevailed—tit., been able, i. e., to accom- 
plish their purpose against me (Psalm 13,4), 3,4. The 
ploughing is a figure of scourging, which most severe phys- 
ical infliction,aptly represents all kinds, the cords—i, e., 
which fasten the plough to the ox; and cutting, this de- 
notes God’s arresting the persecution. 5, 6. The ill-rooted 
roof grass, which withers before it grows up, and procures 
for those gathering it no harvest blessing (Ruth 2. 4), sets 
forth the utter uselessness and the rejection of the 


wicked, 
PSALM CXXX. 


Ver. 1-8. The penitent sinner’s hope is in God’s mercy 
only. 

1, 2. depths—for great distress (Psalm 40, 2; 69.3). 3. 
shouldest mark—or, take strict account (Job 10, 14; 14. 16), 
implying a confession of the existenceof sin, whoshall 
stand —(Psalm 1. 6). Standing is opposed to the guilty 
sinking down in fear and self-condemnation (Malachi 
3.2; Revelation 6, 15, 16). The question implies a negative, 
which is thus more strongly stated. 4. Pardon produces 
filial fear and love. Judgment without the hope of pardon 
creates fear and dislike. The sense of forgiveness, so far 
from producing licentiousness, produces holiness (Jere- 
miah 33.9; Ezekiel 16. 62, 63; 1 Peter 2.16). ‘ There is for- 
giveness with thee, not that thou mayest be presumed 
upon, but feared.” 5,6. wait for the Lord—in expecta- 
tion (Psalm 27.14), watch for, &c.—in earnestness and 
anxiety. 7, 8. Let Israel, &c.—i. e., All are invited to seek 
end share Divine forgiveness, from all his iniquities— 
or, punishments of them (Psalm 40, 12, &c.), 
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David's Zealous Care for the Ark, 


PSALM CXXXI. ; 


Ver. 1-3, This Psalm, while expressive of David’s pious 
feelings on assuming the royal office, teaches the humble, 
submissive temper of a true child of God, 

1. eyes lofty—a sign of pride (Psalm 18, 27), exercise 
myself—tlit., walk in, or meddle with. 2. surely, &c.—The 
form is thatofan oath or strongestassertion, Submission 
is denoted by the figure of a weaned child, As the child 
weaned by his mother from the breast, so I still the mo- 
tions of pride in me (Matthew 18. 3,4; Isaiah 11. 8; 28. 9), 
Hebrew children were often not weaned till three years 
old. Soul may be taken for desire, which gives a more 
definite sense, though one included in the idea conyeyed 
by the usual meaning, myself. 


PSALM CXXXII. 


Ver. 1-18. The writer, perhaps Solomon (ef. v.8, 9), after 
relating David’s pious zeal for God’s service, pleads for 
the fulfilment of the promise (2 Samuel 7. 16), which, pro- 
viding for a perpetuation of David’s kingdom, inyolyed - 
that of God’s right worship and the establishment of the 
greater and spiritual kingdom of David’s greater Son, 
Of Him and His kingdom both the temple and its worship, 
and the kings and kingdom of Judah, were types. The 
congruity of such a topic with the tenor of this series of 
Psalms is obvious. 

1-5. This vow is not elsewhere recorded. It expresses, 
in strong language, David’s intense desire to see the es- 
tablishment of God’s worship as well as of His kingdom, 
remember David—tit., remember for David, i. e., all his 
troubles and anxieties on the matter. habitation—lit., 
dwellings, generally used to denote the sanctuary, 6. 
These may be the “ words of David” and his pious friends, 
who, at Ephratah, or Bethlehem (Genesis 48. 7), where he 
once lived, may have heard of the ark, which he found for 
the first time in the fields of the wood—or, Jair, or Kir- 
jath-jearim (City of woods) (1 Samuel 7.1; 2 Samuel 6, 8, 4), 
whence it was brought to Zion, 7%. The purpose of engage 
ing in God’s worship is avowed. 8, 9. The solemn entry 
of the ark, symbolical of God’s presence and power, with 
the attending priests, into the sanctuary, is proclaimed in 
the words used by Solomon (2 Chronicles 6, 41). 10-12, 
For thy servant David's sake [i.e.,On account of the 
promise made to him] turn ., , anointed—Repulse not 
him who, as David’s descendant, pleads the promise to 
perpetuate his royal line. After reciting the promise, 
substantially from 2 Samuel 7, 12-16 (cf. Acts 2, 30, &e.), an 
additional plea, 13, is made on the ground of God’s choice 
of Zion (here used for Jerusalem) as His dwelling, inas- 
much as the prosperity of the kingdom was connected with 
that of the Church (Psalm 122, 8, 9), 14-18. That choice is 
expressed in God’s words, J will sit or dwell, or sit en- 
throned. The joy of the people springs from the blessings 
of His grace, conferred through the medium of the priest- 
hood. make the horn, , . to bud—enlarge his power, 
a lamp—the figure of prosperity (Psalm 18, 10, 28; 89. 17), 
With the confounding of his enemies is united his pros- 
perity and the unceasing splendour of his crown. 


PSALM CXXXIII. 


Ver. 1-8. The blessings of fraternal unity. 

1, 2. As the fragrant oil is refreshing, so this affords de- 
light. The holy anointing oil for the high priest was olive 
oil mixed with four of the best spices (Exodus 380, 22, 25, 30), 
Its rich profusion typified the abundance of the Spirit's 
graces. As the copious dew, such as fell on Hermon, falls 
in fertilizing power on the mountains of Zion, so this 
unity is fruitful in good works, 3. there—i, e.,in Zion, 
the Church; the material Zion, blessed with enriching 
dews, suggests this allusion to the source of the influence 
enjoyed by the spiritual Zion, commanded the blessing 
—(Cf. Psalm 68, 28.) 


PSALM” OS XL: 
Ver 1-3. 1, 2. The pilgrim bands arriving at the sano. 
tuary call on the priests, who stand in the house of the Lord 
at the time of the evening sacrifice, to unite in praising 
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God in their name and that of the people, using appro- 


priate gestures, to which the priests reply, pronouncing 
the Mosaic blessing which they alone could pronounce, 


A fit epilogue to the whole pilgrim-book, Psalms 120.-134, 


_tion and providence. 


3. After the manner directed (Numbers 6, 23), by night 
—the evening service (Psalm 141. 2), as opposed to morning 
‘(@salm 92.2), lift up your hands—(Cf. Psalm 28.2.) out 
of Zion—the Church, as His residence, and thus seat of 
blessings. Thus close the songs of degrees. 


PSALM CXXXYV. 


Ver. 1-21. A Psalm. of praise, in which God’s relations to 
His Church, His power in the natural world, and in de- 
livering His people, are contrasted with the vanity of 
idols and idol wership. 

1-3. In the general call for praise, the priests, that stand 
in the house of the Lord, are specially mentioned. 4-%. 
God’s choice of Israel is the first reason assigned for ren- 
dering praise; the next, His manifested greatness in crea- 
heaven,and.. . seas,andall... 
ends of the earth—denote universality. -8, 9. The last 
plague is cited to illustrate His ‘tokens and wonders.” 
10-£2. The conquest of Canaan was by God’s power, not 
that of the people. heritage—or, possession. 13. name 
[and] memorial—Each denote that by which God is made 
known, 14. will judge—do justice (Psalm 72. 2). repent 
himself—change his dealings (Psalm 90, 13). 15-18—(Cf. 
Psalm 115, 4-8.) are like unto them —or, shall be like, &c. 
Idolaters become spiritually stupid, and perish with their 
idols (Isaiah 1. 81), 19-21—(Cf. Psalm 115, 9-11.) There we 
nave trust for bless here. out of Zion—(Cf. Psalm 110. 2; 
134. 3.) From the Church, as a centre, His praise is dif- 
fused throughout the earth, 


PSALM CXXXVI. 


Ver. 1-26. The theme is the same as that of 135th. God 
should be praised for His works of creation and provi- 
dence, His deliverance and care of His people, and judg- 
ments on their enemies, and His goodness to all. The 
chorus to every verse is in terms of that of Psalm 106. 1; 
118, 1-4, and was perhaps used at the Amen by the people, 
in worship (ef. 1 Chronicles 16. 36; Psalm 105, 45), 

1-3. The Divine titles denote supremacy. 4. alone— 
excluding allhelp. 5, 6. by [or, in] wisdom—(Psalm 104. 
24), made—lit., maker of. above [or, higher than] the 
waters—(Psalm 24. 2.) 12. Ct. similar expressions (Ex- 
odus 3. 20; Deuteronomy 4. 34, &c.). 15. overthrew—iii., 
shook off, as Exodus 14, 27,as a contemptuous rejection of a 
reptile. 23. remembered us—or, for us (Psalm 132. 1). 
our low estate—i. e., captivity. 24. And hath redeemed 
(or, lit., snatched |] us—alluding to the sudden deliverance 
effected by the overthrow of Babylon, 25. To the special 
favours to His people is added the record of God’s good- 
ness to all His creatures (cf. Matthew 6. 30), 26. God of 
heaven—occurs but once (Jonah 1, 9) before the captivity. 
It is used by the later writers as specially distinguishing 
God from idols, 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


Ver. 1-9. This Psalm records the mourning of the cap- 
tive Israelites, anda prayer and prediction respecting the 
destruction of their enemies, 

1. rivers of Babylon—The name of the city used for the 
whole country. remembered Zion—or, Jerusalem, as 
Psalm 182.13. 2. upon the willows—which may have 
grown there then, if not now; as the palm, which was 
once common, is now rare in Palestine. 3, 4. Whether 
the request was in curiosity or derision, the answer inti- 
mates that a compliance was incongruous with their 
mournful feelings (Proverbs 25. 20). 5,6. For joyful songs 
would imply forgetfulness of their desolated homes and 
fallen Church. The solemn imprecations on the “hand” 
and “tongue,” if thus forgetful, relate to the cunning or 
skill in playing, and the power of singing. 7-9. Remem- 
ber... the children of Edom—(Cf. Psalm 132. 1), i. e., to 
punish. the day of Jerusalem—its downfall (Lamenta- 
tions 4. 21, 22; Obadiah ]1-13), daughter of Babylon—the 


- 


PSALMS CXXXV—CXLIL. » 


David's Confidence in God. 


people (Psalm @, 13). Their destruction had been abun- 
dantly foretold (Isaiah 13.14; Jeremiah 51. 2%). For the 
terribleness of that destruction, God’s righteous judg- 
ment, and not the passions of the chafed Israelites, was 
responsible, 


PSALM CXXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-8, David thanks God for His benefits, and antici- 
pating a wider extension of God’s glory by His means, 
assures himself of His continued presence and faith- 
fulness, 

1. (Cf. Psalm 9.1.) before the gods—whether angels 
(Psalin 8. 5); or princes (Exodus 21. 6; Psalm 82, 6); or idols 
(Psalm 97, 7); denotes a readiness to worship the true God 
alone, and a contempt of all other objects of worship. 2. 
(Cf. Psalm 5.7.) thy word above all thy name—i, e., 
God’s promise (2 Samuel 7.), sustained by His merey and 
truth, exceeded all other manifestations of Himself as 
subject of praise, 3-5. That prumise, as an answer to his 
prayers in distress, revived and strengthened his faith, 
and, as the basis of other revelations of the Messiah, will be 
the occasion of praise by all who hear and receive it (Psalm 
68. 29,31; Isaiah 4.3). for great (is) the glory—or, when 
the glory shall be great, in God’s fulfilling His purposes 
of redemption. 6,7..On this general principle of God’s 
government (Isaiah 2. 11; 57. 15; 66.2), he relies for God’s 
favour in saving him, and overthrowing his enemies. 
knoweth afar off—their ways and deserts (Psalm 1. 6), 
8. God will fulfil His promise. 


PSALM CXX XIX. 


Ver. 1-2. After presenting the sublime doctrines of 
God’s omnipresence and omniscience, the Psalmist ap- 
peals to Him, avowing his innocence, his abhorrence of 
the wicked, and his ready submission to the closest seru- 
tiny. Admonition to the wicked and comfort to the 
pious are alike implied inferences from these doctrines, 


PSALM CXL. 


Ver. 1-13. The style of this Psalm resembles those of 
David in the former part of the book, presenting the usual 
complaint, prayer, and confident hope of relief. 

1. evil man—which of David’s enemies is meant is not 
important. 2-5. This character of the wicked, and the 
devices planned against the pious, correspond to Psalm 
10. 7; 31. 13; 58,4,&e, sharpened , . . like a serpent—not 
like a serpent does, but they are thus like a serpent in 
cunning and venom. snare (and) met—for threatening 
dangers (cf. Psalm 38. 12; 57. 6). 6. (Cf. Psalm 5. 1-12; 16, 2), 
%. day of battle—lil., of armour, i. e., when using it. 8. 
(Cf. Psalm 37, 12; 66.7.) lest they exalt themselves—or, 
they will be exalted if permitted to prosper. 9. Contrasts 
his head covered by God (v.7) with theirs, or (as head 
inay be used for persons) with them, covered with the 
results of their wicked deeds (Psalm 7, 16), 10. (Cf. Psalm 
11. 6; 120. 4.) To cast into fire and deep pits, figures for utter 
destruction, 11. an evil speaker—or, slanderer will not 
be tolerated (Psalm 101.7). The last clause may be trans- 
lated: ““an evil (man) He (God) shall hunt,’ &e. 12. (Cf 
Psalm 9. 4.) 13. After all changes, the righteous shall have 
cause for praise. Such shall dwell, or sit securely, under 
God’s protection (Psalm 21. 6; 41. 12), 


PSALM CXLI. 


Ver. 1-10. This Psalm evinces its authorship as the pre- 
ceding, by its structure and the character of its contents, 
It isa prayer for deliverance from sins to which affliction 
tempted him, and from the enemies who caused it, 


PSALM CXLII. 


Ver. 1-7. Dfaschil—(cf. Psalm 32., title). When he was in 
the cave, either of Adullam (1 Samuel 22, 1), or En-gedi (L 
Samuel 24,3), This does not mean that the Psalm was 
composed in the cave, but that the precarious mode of life, 
of which his refuge in caves was a striking illustration, 
occasioned the complaint, which constitutes the first part 
of the Psalm, and furnishes the reason for the prayer with 
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Psalm of Praise to God. 


which it concludes, and which, as the prominent charac- 
teristic, gives its name, 

1. with my voice—audibly, because earnestly. 2. (Cf. 
Psalm 62. 8.) complaint—or, a sad musing. 3. thou 
knewest .. . path—the appeal is indicative of conscious 
innocence; knowest it to be right, and that my affliction 
is owing to the snares of enemies, and is not deserved (cf. 
Psalm 42. 4; 61.2). 4. Utter desolation is meant. right 
hand—the place of a protector (Psalm 110, 5), eared for— 
lit., sought after, todo good. 5. (Cf. Psalm 31.14; 62,7.) 6. 
(Cf. Psalm 17.1.) 7. (Cf. Psalm 25.17.) that I may praise 
—lit., for praising, or that thy name may be praised, i. e., 
by the righteous, who shall surround me with sympa- 
thizing joy (Psalm 35. 27). 


PSALM. CXLIII. 


Ver. 1-12. In structure and style, like the preceding 
(Psalms 140,-142.), this Psalm is clearly evinced to be 
David’s. It is a prayer for pardon, and for relief from 
enemies; afflictions, as usual, producing confession and 
penitence. 

1. in thy faithfulness... and... righteousness— 
or, God’s regard to the claims which He has permitted 
His people to make in His covenant. 2. enter... judg- 
ment—deal notin strict justice. shallno, . , justified— 
or, is no man justified, or innocent (Job 14.3; Romans 3, 
20). 3,4. The exciting reason for his prayer—his afflic- 
tions—led to confession as just made: he now makes the 
complaint, as those that have been long dead—de- 
prived of life’s comforts (ef. Psalm 40.15; 88. 3-6). 5, 6. 
The distress is aggravated by the contrast of former com- 
fort (Psalm 22. 3-5), for whose return he longs. a thirsty 
land—which needs rain, as did his spirit God’s gracious 
visits (Psalm 28.1; 89.17). 7%. spirit faileth—is exhausted. 
8. (Cf. Psalm 25, 1-4; 59.16), the way... walk—i. e., the 
way of safety and righteousness (Psalm 142. 3-6). 9. (Cf. 
Psalm 81. 15-20.) 10. (Cf. Psalm 5.8; 27.11.) land of up- 
rightness—lit., an even land (Psalm 26, 12), 11. (Cf. Psalm 
23. 3; 119. 156.) 12. God’s merey to his people is often 
wrath to His and their enemies (cf. Psalm 31,17). thy 
servant—as chosen to be such, entitled to Divine regard, 


PSALM CXLIV. 


Ver. 1-15. David’s praise of God as his all-sufficient 
help is enhanced by a recognition of the intrinsic worth- 
lessness of man. Confidently imploring God’s interposi- 
tion against his enemies, he breaks forth into praise and 
joyful anticipations of the prosperity of his kingdom, 
when freed from vain and wicked men, 


PSALM OXLY. 


Ver. 1-21, A Psalm of praise to God for His mighty, 
righteous, and gracious government of all men, and of 
His humble and suffering people in particular. 

1, 2. (Cf. Psalm 30,1.) bless thy mame—celebrate thy per- 
fections (Psalm 5.11), God is addressed as king, alluding to 
His government of men. 3. (Cf. Psalm 18.3; 48.1.) great- 
ness—as displayed in his works. 4. shall declare—iit,, 
they shall declare, i.e., all generations. 5. I will speak— 
or, muse (Psalm 77, 12; 119. 15), thy wondrous works— 
or, words of thy wonders, i.e., which described them 
(Psalm 105, 27, Margin). 6. terrible acts—which produce 
dread or fear, 7% memory—(Psalm 6, 5), remembrance, 
or what causes to be remembered, righteousness—as 
Psalm 148. 1, goodness according to covenant engagement. 
8, 9. (Cf. 103.8; 111.4.) ower all, &c.—rests on all His 
works. 10. bless—as v. 1, to praise with reverence, more 
than merely to praise. 11,12. The declaration of God’s 
glory is for the extension of his knowledge and perfec- 
tions in the world. 13. (Cf. Daniel 4. 3, 34.) 14. (Cf. Psalm 
87. 17; 54.4.) 15, 16. eyes of . . . thee—or, look with ex- 
pecting faith (Psalm 104, 27, 28), 17. holy ... works— 
lit., merciful or kind, goodness (Psalm 144, 2)is the corre- 
sponding noun. righteous—in asimilar relation of mean- 
ing to righteousness (v. 7), 18,19. (Cf. Psalm 34. 7, 10.) 20. 
Those who fear him (v. 19) are those who are here said to 
love him. 21. (Cf. Psalm 23, 21.) all flesh—(Psalm 65, 2.) 
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PSALMS OXLIZI—CXLVIII. ° 





The Psaiuvist Exhorteth it 


The Psalm ends, as it began, with ascriptions of heen fa 
in which the pious will ever delight to join, 


. 


PSALM CXLVI, ~ 


Ver. 1-10. An exhortation to praise God, who, by the 
gracious and faithful exercise of His power in goodness 
to the needy, is alone worthy of implicit trust. 


PSALM CXLVII. 


Ver, 1-20, This and the remaining Psalms have been 
represented as specially designed to celebrate the rebuild- 
ing of Jerusalem (cf. Nehemiah 6.16; 12. 27). They all 
open and close with the stirring call for praise. This spe- 
cially declares God’s providential care pedi? all crea- 
tures, and particularly His people. 

1. (Of. Psalm 92.1; 135.3.) 2. (Cf. Psalm 107.3; Isaiah 11. 
12.) 3. Though applicable to the captive Israelites, this is 
a general and precious truth. wounds—(Cf. Margin.) 4, 
5. God’s power in nature (Isaiah 40, 26-28, and often) is pre- 
sented as a pledge of His power to help His people. tell= 
eth .. . stars—what no man can do (Genesis 15.5). 6. 
That power is put forth for the good of the meek and suf- 
fering pious, and confusion of the wicked (Psalm 146. 8, 9). 
7-9. His providence supplies bountifully the wild ani- 
mals in their mountain homes. Sing... Lord—tit., An- 
swer the Lord, i. e.,in grateful praise to his goodness, thus 
declared in His acts, 10, 11. The advantages afforded, as 
in war by the strength of the horse or the agility of man, 
do not incline God to favour any; but those who fear and, 
of course, trust Him, will obtain his approbation and aid. 
12-14. Strengthened . .. gates—or, means of defence 
against invaders, maketh . . . borders—or, territories 
(Genesis 23.17; Isaiah 54,12), filleth thee, &c.—(Cf. Mar- 
gin.) 15-18. God’s word, as a swift messenger, executes 
His purpose, for with Him to command is to perform 
(Genesis 1. 3; Psalm 33. 9), and He brings about the won- 
ders of providence as easily aS men cast crumbs, morsels 
—used as to food (Genesis 18. 5), perhaps here denotes hail. 
19, 20. This mighty ruler and benefactor of heayen and 
earth is such especially to His chosen people, to whom 
alone (Deuteronomy 4. 32-34) He has made known His 
will, while others have been left in darkness. Therefora 
unite in the great hallelujah, 


PSALM CXLVIITI. 


Ver. 1-14. The scope of this Psalm is the same as of the 
preceding. 

1. heavens [and] heights—are synonymous. 2. hosts— 
(cf. Psalm 103.21). 4. heavens of heavens—the very 
highest. waters—clouds, résting above the visible heay- 
ens (cf. Genesis 1.7). 5. praise the name—as represent- 
ing His perfections. he commanded—He is emphatic, 
ascribing creation to God alone. 6. The perpetuity of the 
frame of nature is, of course, subject to Him who formed 
it, a decree... pass—His ordinances respecting them 
shall not change (Jeremiah 36. 31), or perish (Job 84, 20; 
Psalm 37, 36), 7-10. The call on the earth, as opposed to 
heaven, includes seas or depths, whose inhabitants the 
dragon, as one of the largest (cf. on leviathan, Psalm 104, 
26), is selected to represent. The most destructive and un- 
governable agents of inanimate nature are introduced, 
fulfilling his word—or, law, may be understood of each, 
Next the most distinguished productions of the vegetable 
world, fruitful trees—or, trees of fruit, as opposed to 
forest. trees. Wild and domestic, large and small, ani- 
malsarecomprehended. 11, 12. Next all rational beings, 
from the highest in rank to little children, prinees—or, 
military leaders. 13. let them—all mentioned. exeel- 
lent—or, exalted (Isaiah 12. 4), his glory—mnajesty (Psalm 
45.3). above... heaven—their united splendours fail to 
match His, 14, exalteth the horn—established power 
(Psalm 75,5, 6). praise of [or lit., for) his saints—i, e,, occa- 
sions for them to praise Him, They are further described 
as His people, and near Him, sustaining by covenanted 
care a peculiarly intimate relation, 





a . 
Se Aer PSALM CXLIX. 

Ver. 1-9. This Psalm sustains a close connection with 
the foregoing. The chosen people are exhorted to praise 
‘4 God, in view of past favours, and also future victories 

over enemies, of which they are impliedly assured. 

1. (Cf. Psalm 96.1.) 2. God had signalized His relation 
as a sovereign, in restoring them to theirland. 3. inthe 
dance—(Psalm 3). 11.) The dance is connected with other 
terms, expressive of the great joy of the occasion. The 
word may be rendered lute, to which the other instru- 
ments are joined. sing praises—or, sing and play. 4. 
taketh pleasure—lit., accepts, alluding to acceptance of 
propitiatory offerings (cf. Psalm 7, 18), beautify, &¢c.— 
adorn the humble with faith; hope, joy,and peace. 5. im 
giory—the honourable condition to which they are raised. 
upon their beds—once a place of mourning (Psalm 6. 6). 
6. high (praises)—or, deeds. They shall go forth as relig- 
ious warriors, as once religious labourers (Nehemiah 4, 
17). %. The destruction of the incorrigibly wicked attends 
the propagation of God’s truth, so that the military suc- 
cesses of the Jews, after the captivity, typified the tri- 


PROVERBS. | 


Introduction. 


in God’s decrees, or perhaps as Deuteronomy 32, 41-43. 
this honour—i, e., to be thus employed, will be an hon- 
ourable service, to be assigned his saimts—or, godly ones 
(Psalm 16, 3). 


PSALM CL. 


Ver. 1-6. This is a suitable doxology for the whole book, 
reciting the “place, theme, mode, and extent of God’s 
high praise.” 

1. in his sanctuary—on earth. firmament, &c.—which 
illustrates His power. 2. mighty acts—(Psalm 145. 4.) 
excelient greatness—or, abundance of greatness. 3, 4 
The trumpet was used to call religious assemblies; the or- 
gan, or pipe, a wind instrument, and the others were used 
in worship. 5. cymbals—suited to loud praise (Nehemiah 
12; 27). 6. LIVING VOICES SHALL TAKE UP THE FAILING 
SOUNDS OF DEAD INSTRUMENTS, AND AS THEY CEASE ON 
EARTH, THOSE OF INTELLIGENT RANSOMED SPIRITS AND 
HOLY ANGELS, AS WITH THE SOUND OF MIGHTY THUN- 
DERS, WILL PROLONG ETERNALLY THE PRAISE, SAYING: 
“ALLELUIA! SALVATION, AND GLORY, AND HONOUR, 
AND POWER, UNTO THE LORD OUR GoD;” ‘ ALLELUIA! 


umphs of the gospel. 9. the judgment written—ecither FOR THE LORD GOD OMNIPOTENT REIGNETH,.” AMEN! 





THE ; 4 
BOOK OF PROVERBS. 
INTRODUCTION. 


I. THE NATURE AND USE OF PROVERBS.—A proverb is a pithy sentence, concisely expressing some well-established 
truth susceptible of various illustrations and applications, The word is of Latin derivation, literally meaning for a 
word, speech, or discourse, i. e., one expression for many. The Hebrew word for proverb (mashal) means a comparison, 
Many suppose it was used, because the form or matter of the proverb, or both, involved the idea of comparison. Most 
of the proverbs are in couplets or triplets, or some modifications of them, the members of which correspond in structure 
and length, as if arranged to be compared one with another. They illustrate the varieties of parallelism, a distin- 
guishing feature of Hebrew poetry. Cf. Introduction to Poetical Books. Many also clearly involve the idea of com- 
parison in the sentiments expressed (cf. ch. 12. 1-10; 25. 10-15; 26. 1-9). Sometimes, however, the designed omission of 
one inetaber of the comparison, exercising the reader’s sagacity or study for its supply, presents the proverb as a “rid- 
die” or “dark saying” (cf. ch. 30. 15-33; 1.6; Psalm 49.4). The sententious form of expression, which thus became a 
marked feature of the proverbial style, was also adopted for continuous discourse, even when not always preserving 
traces of comparison, either in form or matter (cf. chs. 1-9) In Ezekiel 17.1; 24.3, we find the same word properly 
translated parabdie, to designate an illustrative discourse. Then the Geek translators have used a word, parabola 
(parable), which the gospel writers (except John) employ for our Lord’s discourses of the same character, and which 
also seems to involve the idea of comparison, though that may not be its primary meaning. It might seem, there- 
fore, that the proverbial and parabolic styles of writing were originally and essentially the same, The proverdisa 
“concentrated parable, and the parable an extension of the proverb by a full illustvation.’”’ The proverb is thus the 
moral or theme of a parable, which sometimes precedes it, as Matthew 19. 30 (cf. ch. 20. 1); or sueceeds it, as Matthew 
22. 1-16; Luke 15. 1-10, The style being poetical, and adapted to the expression of a high order of poetical sentiment, 
such as prophecy, we find the same term used to designate such compositions (cf. Numbers 23.7; Micah 2, 4; Ifa- 
bakkuk 2, 6). 

Though the Hebrews used the same term for proverb and parable, the Greek employs two, though the sacred wrivwrs 
have not always appeared to recognize a distinction, The term for proverb is, paroimia, which the Greek translators 
employ for the title of this book, evidently with special reference to the later definition of a proverb, as a trite, sen- 
tentious form of speech, which appears to be the best meaning of the term. John uses the same term to designate 
our Sayiour’s instructions, in view of their characteristic obscurity (cf. ch. 16, 25-29, Greek), and even for his illustra- 
tive discourses (ch. 10. 6), whose sense was not at once obvious to all his hearers. This form of instruction was well 
adapted to aid the learner. The parallel structure of sentences, the repetition, contrast, or comparison of thought, 
were all calculated to facilitate the efforts of memory; and precepts of practical wisdom which, extended into logical 
discourses, might have failed to make abiding impressions by reason of their length or complicated character, were 
thus compressed into pithy, and, for the most part, very plain statements, Such a mode of instruction has distin- 
guished the written or traditional literature of all nations, and was, and still is, peculiarly current in the Hast. 

In this book, however, we are supplied with a proverbial wisdom commended by the seal of Divine inspiration, 
God has condescended to become our teacher on the practical affairs belonging to all the relations of life. He has 
adapted His instruction to the plain and unlettered, and presented, in this striking and impressive method, the great 
principles of duty to Him and to our fellow-men. To the prime motive of all right conduct, the fear of God, are 
added all lawful and subordinate incentives, such as honour, interest, love, fear, and natural affection, Besides the terror 
excited by an apprehension of God’s justly-provoked judgiaents, we are warned against evil-doing by the exhibition 
of the inevitable temporal results of impiety, injustice, profligacy, idleness, laziness, indolence, drunkenness, and 
debauchery. To the rewards of true piety which follow in eternity, are promised the peace, security, love, and appre- 
bation of the good, and the comforts of a clear conscience, which render this life truly happy. 389 





Design of the Book. PROVERBS I. 

Tl. INSPIRATION AND AUTHORSHIP.—With no important exception, Jewish and Christian writers have received 
this book as the inspired produetion of Solomon, It is the first book of the Bible prefaced by the name of the author. 
The New Testament abounds with citations from the Proverbs. Its intrinsic excellence commends it to us as the 
production of a higher authority than the apocryphal writings, such as Wisdom or Ecclesiasticus. Solomon lived 500 
years before the “seven wise men” of Greece, and 700 before the age of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. It is thus very 
evident, whatever theory of his sources of knowledge be adopted, that he did not draw upon any heathen repositories 


with which we are acquainted. It is far more probable, that by the various migrations, captivities, and dispersions : 
of the Jews, heathen philosophers drew from this inspired fountain many of those streams which continue to refresh 


mankind amidst the otherwise barren and parched deserts of profane literature. 

As, however, the Psalms are ascribed to David, because he was the leading author, so the ascription of this book to 
Solomon is entirely consistent with the titles of chs. 30. and 31., which assign those chapters to Agur and Lemuel re- 
spectively. Of these persons we know nothing. This is not the place for discussing the various speculations re- 
specting them. By aslight change of reading some propose to translate ch, 30. 1: ‘The words of Agur, the son of her 
who was obeyed (i. e., the queen of) Massa;” and ch. 31.1: ““The words of Lemuel, king of Massa;” but to this the 
earliest versions are contradictory, and nothing other than the strongest exegetical necessity ought to be allowed to 
justify a departure from a well-established reading and version when nothing useful to our knowledge is gained. It 
is better to confess ignorance than indulge in useless conjectures. 

tis probable that out of the “three thousand proverbs” (1 Kings 4. 32) which Solomon spoke, he selected and edited 
chs. ..-24. during his life. Chs, 25.-29. were also of his production, and copied out in the days of Hezekiah, by his “men,” 
perhaps, the prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah, Such a work was evidently in the spirit of this pious monarch, who 
set his heart so fully on a reformation of God’s worship. Learned men have endeavoured to establish the theory that 
Solomon himself was only a collector; or that the other parts of the book, as these chapters, were also selections by 
later hands; but the reasons adduced to maintain these views have never appeared so satisfactory as te enange the 
usual opinions on the subject, which have the sanction of the most ancient and reliable authorities, 

III. Divisions oF THE BooK.—Such a work is, of course, not susceptible of any logical analysis. There are, how- 
ever, some well-defined marks of division, so that very generally the book is divided into five or six parts, 

1. The first contains nine chapters, in which are discussed and enforced by illustration, admonition, and encour- 
agement the principles and blessings of wisdom, and the pernicious schemes and practices of sinful persons. These 
chapters are introductory. With few specimens of the proper proverb, they are distinguished by its conciseness and 
terseness. The sentences follow very strictly the form of parallelism, and generally of the synonymous species, only 
forty of the synthetic and four (ch. 3. 32-35) of the antithetic appearing. The style is ornate, the figures bolder and 
fuller, and the illustrations more striking and extended. 

2. The antithetic and synthetic parallelism to the exclusion of the synonymous distinguish chs, 10,-22, 16, and the 
verses are entirely unconnected, each containing a complete sense in itself. 

8. Chs, 22. 16.-24. present a series of admonitions as if addressed to a pupil, and generally each topic occupies two or 
more verses. 

4, Chs, 25.-29. are entitled to be regarded as a distinct portion, for the reason above given as toits origin. The style 
is very much mixed; of the peculiarities, cf. parts 2 and 3. 

5. Ch, 30. is pectliar not only for its authorship, but as a specimen of the kind of proverb which has been described 
as “dark sayings” or “riddles.” 

6. To a few pregnant but concise admonitions, suitable for a king, is added a most inimitable portraiture of female 
character. In both parts 5 and 6 the distinctive peculiarity of the original proverbial style gives place to the modifi- 
cations already mentioned as marking a later composition, though both retain the concise and nervous method of 
stating truth, equally valuable for its deep impression and permanent retention by the memory. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver, 1-83. After the title the writer defines the design 
and nature of the instructions of the book. He pater- 
nally invites attention to those instructions, and warns 
his readers against the enticements of the wicked, Ina 
beautiful personification wisdom is then introduced in 
a most solemn and impressive manner, publicly inviting 
men to receive its teachings, warning those who reject, 
and encouraging those who accept, the proffered instruc- 
tions. 

1-4. (Cf. Introduction, I.) To know ,,. instruction— 
lit., for knowing, i. e., Such is the design of these writings. 
wisdom —or the use of the best means for the best ends, 
is generally employed in this book for true piety. in-=- 
struction— discipline, by which men are trained. to 
perceive [Jit., for perceiving, the design (as above)]... 
understanding—i. ¢., words which enable one to discern 
goodandevil. To receive... of wisdom—For receiving 
that discipline which discretion imparts, The Hebrew for 
wisdom differs from that of v. 2,and denotes rather dis- 
creet counsel. Cf, the opposite traits of the fool (ch, 16, 22). 
justice... equity—all the attributes of one upright in 
all his relations to God and man, simple—one easily led 
to good or evil; so the parallel, young man—one inex- 
perienced, subtilty—or prudence (ch, 3,21; 5.21), dis- 
cretion—lit., device, both. qualities, either good or bad, 
according to their use, Here good, as they imply wari- 
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ness by which to escape evil and find good. 5,6. Such 
writings the wise, who pursue right ends by right means, 
will value, learning—not the act, but matter of it, wise 
counsels—or the art and principles of governing. Te 
understand—so as to... such will be the result, in= 
terpretation—(Cf, Margin.) words of the wise—(Cf. v. 2.) 
dark sayings—({Cf. Psalm 49.4; John 16. 25; and Introduc- 
tion, I.) 7 The fear of the Lord—The principle of true 
piety (cf. ch. 2.5; 14. 26, 27; Job 28.28; Psalm 34.11; 111.10; 
Acts 9.31), beginning—first part, foundation. fools— 
the stupid and indifferent to God’s character and goyern- 
ment; hence the wicked, 8. My son—This paternal form 
denotes a tender regard for the reader. Filial sentiments 
rank next to piety towards God, and ensure most dis- 
tinguished rewards (cf. ch. 6.20; Ephesians 6.2,3) On 
the .figures of v. 9, cf. Genesis 41.42; Song of Solomon 
1.10; 4.9. 10-19. A solemn warning against temptation. 
10. entice—lit., open the way. consent, ,, not—sin is 
in consenting or yielding to temptation, not in being 
tempted, 11-14. Murder and robbery are given as specific 
illustrations, lay wait... lurk privily—express an 
effort and hope for successful concealment. swallow 
«+. grave—utterly destroy the victim and traces of the 
crime (Numbers 16.33; Psalm 55,15). Abundant rewards 
of villainy are promised as the fruits of this easy and safe 
course, 15,16. The society of the wicked (way or path) 
is dangerous, Avoid the beginnings of sin (ch. 4.14; Psalm 
1,1; 119,101), 17-19. Men warned ought to escape danger 
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Wisdom promiseth Godliness. 


as birds instinctively avoid visibly spread nets, But 


stupid sinners rush to their own ruin (Psalm 9. 16), and, 
greedy of gain, succeed in the very schemes which de- 
stroy them (1 Timothy 6.10), not only failing to catch 
others, but procuring their own destruction. 20-33. 
Some interpreters regard this address as the language of 
the Son of God under the name of Wisdom (cf. Luke 11. 
49). Others think that wisdom, as the Divine attribute 
specially employed in acts of counsel and admonition, is 
here personified, and represents God. In either case the 
address is a most solemn and Divine admonition, whose 
matter and spirit are eminently evangelical and impres- 
sive (cf. note on ch, 8). 20. Wisdom —liit., Wisdoms, the 
plural used either because of the unusual sense, or as in- 
dicative of the great excellency of wisdom (cf. ch. 9.1). 
streets—or most public places, not secretly. 21. The pub- 
licity further indicated by terms designating places of 
most common resort, 22. simple ones—(Cf. v. 4.) sime- 
plicity —implying ignorance. scorners—(Psalm 1.1)— 
who despise, as well as reject, truth. fools—though a 
different word is used from that of v.7, yet it is of the 
same meaning. 23. reproof—implying conviction de- 
serving it(cf. Jobn 16.8, Margin), pour out—abundantly 
impart. my Spirit—whether of wisdom personified, or 
of Christ, a Divine agent. 24. stretched... hand— 
earnestness, especially in beseeching, is denoted by the 
figure (cf. Job 11. 13; Psalm 68, 31; 88.9). 25. set at naught 
—rejected as of no value, would none of—lit., were not 
willing or inclined to it. 26, 27. In their extreme distress 
He will not only refuse help, but aggravate it by de- 
vision, fear—the object of it. desolation—lit., a twmult- 
uous noise, denoting their utter confusion. destruction— 
or calamity (v. 26) compared to a whirlwind, as to fatal 
rapidity. distress—(Psalm 4.1; 44.11), anguish—a state 
of inextricable oppression, the deepest despair. 28. Now 
no prayers or most diligent seeking will avail (ch, 8.17). 
29, 30. The sinner’s infatuated rejection brings his ruin, 
31. fruit ... way—result of conduct (Isaiah 3.10; Ezekiel 
11.21; Romans 6, 21; Galatians 6.7, 8). be filled—even to 
repletion (Psalm 123.4), 32. turning away—i.e., from 
the call of v. 3. simple—as v.22. prosperity — quiet, 
implying indifference. 33. dwell safely —lit., in conji- 
dence (Deuteronomy 12,10), be quiet—or at ease, in real 
prosperity. from fear—without fear, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-22. Men are invited to seek wisdom, because it 
teaches those principles by which they may obtain God’s 
guidance, and avoid the society and influence of the 
wicked, whose pernicious courses are described. 

1-5. Diligence in hearing and praying for instruction 
must be used to secure the great principle of godliness, 
the fear of God. 1. hide... with thee—lay up in store 
(ef, ch. 7. 1). 2. Listen attentively and reflect seriously 
(ch, 1, 24; Psalm 139, 2), understanding—right perception 
of truth. 3. Yea, if—ilit., When if, i. e.,in such a case, 
knowledge—or, discrimination understanding—as v. 
2. 4. There must be earnest prayer and effort. 5. under-= 
stamd—or, yerceive intelligently. find—obtain. 6. For 
—God is ready (James 1.5; 4,8). out of his mouth—by 
revelation from Him. 7%. sound wisdom —lit., substance, 
opposed to what is fictitious. According to the context, 
this may be assistance, as here corresponding with buck- 
ler, or safety, or wisdom, which procures it (ef. ch. 3, 21; 8. 
14; 18. 1; Job 6. 13; 12. 13), layeth uwp—provides, ever 
ready. 8. keepeth. . . way—God defends the right way, 
and those in it. saints—objects of favour (cf. Psalm 4, 3, 
&¢c,). He guides and guards them, 9. Then—emphatic, 
in such a case. righteousness ,,, path—all parts of duty 
to Godand man. 10,11. Idea of v. 9, amplified; on terms 
cf, v.4and v, 2, 12-15. To deliver—as from great danger 
(ch. 6.5). way... man—(Psalm 1.1). froward things 
—perversity (ch. 6. 14; 23. 23), what is opposed to truth. 
paths of uprightness—or, plainness, walk—habitually 
act; 14, and that with pleasure, in ignorance of good 
and pursuit of evil. frowardness—not only their own 
perversity, but that of others is their delight, They 


PROVERBS II, III. 


“An Exhortation to Obedience, ete. 


love most the worst things. 15. erooked—tortuous, un- 
principled, froward—ltit., (they) are going back, not only 
aside from right, but opposite to it. 16-19. Deliverance 
from another danger. the strange woman—this term is 
often used for harlot, or loose woman (Judges 11. 1, 2), mar- 
ried (ch, 7. 5,19) or not (1 Kings 11. 1), so called, because 
such were, perhaps at first, foreigners, though strange may 
also denote whatever is opposed to right or proper, as 
strange fire (Numbers 3, 4); strange incense (Exodus 30, 9). 
flattereth—lit,, smooths, her words—(Psalm 5. 9). 17. 
guide ,., youth—lawful husband (Jeremiah 3, 4), cove= 
nant ... God—of marriage made in God’s name. 18. 
inclineth—sinks down (cf. Numbers 13. 31), the dead—or 
shades of the departed (Psalm 88. 10), 19. i. e., such as re- 
main impenitent (cf. Ecclesiastes 7. 26), paths of life-- 
(Psalm 16, 11), opposed to paths unto the dead. 20. That 
«.. Way of good—i, e., Such is the object of these warn- 
ings. 21, 22. (Cf. Psalm 37, 3, 9, 22, 27.) tramsgressors—or 
impious rebels (cf, Jeremiah 9,2), rooted out—utterly de- 
stroyed, as trees plucked up by the roots, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-35. The study of truth commended. God must 
be feared, honoured and trusted, and filial submission, 
under chastisement, exhibited, The excellence of wisdom 
urged and illustrated by its place in the Divine counsels, 
Piety enforced by a contrast of the destiny of the righte- 
ous and the wicked. 

1. law and commandments—all Divine instructions 
(cf. Psalm 119), let thime heart keep—or sincerely ob- 
serve (ch, 4, 13; 5. 2). 2.length .. . life—often promised 
as blessings (Psalm 21. 4; 91. 16). peace—includes pros: 
perity (Psalm 125, 5). add—abound to thee. 3. mercy and 
truth—God’s faithfulness to His promises is oftener ex- 
pressed by these terms (Psalm 25, 10; 57.3). As attributes 
of men, they express integrity in a wide sense (ch, 16. 6; 
20.28) bind ...write... heart—outwardly adorn and 
inwardly govern motives. 4. favour—grace, amiability 
(ch, 22, 11; Psalm 45. 2); united with this, a good under- 
standing—(cf. Margin), a discrimination, which secures 
success. in the sight... man—such as God and man 
approve. 5. Trust... heart—This is the centre and 
marrow of true wisdom (ch. 22. 19; 28. 25). The positive 
duty has its corresponding negation in the admonition 
against self-confidence. 6. ways—(Psalm 1. 1.) ae= 
knowledge—by seeking His wise aid (ch. 16,3; Psalm 37, 
5; Jeremiah 9. 23, 24). direct—lit., make plain (cf. Hebrews 
12.13). 7%. (Cf. ch. 27. 2; Romans 12, 16.) fear... evil— 
reverentially regarding His law. 8. It—This conduct, 
health—({Cf. Margin.) to thy navel—for all the organs of 
nourishment. marrow—(Cf. Margin.) bones—frame of 
body. True piety promotes bodily health. 9, 10. (Cf. ch. 
ll. 25; Exodus 23. 19; Deuteronomy 18. 4; Isaiah 32, 8; 2 
Corinthians 9, 13.) presses—or wine fats (Joel 2. 24; 3. 13). 
11, 12. The true intent of afflictions considered; they do 
not contradict the assertion of the blessed state of the 
pious (Job 5, 17; Hebrews 12, 5, 6). he delighteth—or re- 
ceiveth as denoting reconciliation regarding the offence 
which produced chastisement, 13. findeth—lit., reaches, 
or obtains by seeking. getteth—lii., draws out, as metals by 
digging. 14,15. The figure of v. 13 carried out, it—i. e., 
wisdom. merchandise—acquisition by trading. fime 
gold—dug gold, solid as a nugget, rubies—gems, or 
pearls. 16,17. Wisdom personified as bringing the best 
blessings (ef. Matthew 6, 33; 1 Timothy 4. 8), Her ways— 
Such as she directs us to take, 18. Wisdom allegorized as 
a tree of life—(Genesis 2. 9;.3. 22,) whose fruit preserves 
life, gives all that makes living a blessing. 19, 20. The 
place of wisdom in the economy of creation and provi- 
dence commends it to men, who, in proportion to their 
finite powers, may possess this invaluable attribute, and 
are thus encouraged by the Divine example of its use to 
seek its possession, 21. sound wisdom —(cf. ch. 2.7), let 
«.. ecyes—i.e., these words of instruction, 22-24, assign 
reasons in their value for happiness and ornament, guid- 
ance and support in dangers, both when waking and 
sleeping. 25, Be not—or, You shall not be. sudden fear 
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Exirtation to Study Wisdom. 


—what causes it (ch, 1. 27), any unlooked-for evil (Psalm 
46.3; 91. 12; 1 Peter 3. 14), desolation—(ch, 1. 27). 26. The 
reason; such as are objects of God’s favour, be thy con- 
fidence—lit., in thy confidence, in the source of thy strength 
(cf. Nahum 3, 9, for the same construction, Hebrew). 27, 
28. Promptly fulfil all obligations both of justice and 
charity (cf. James 2, 15, 16). 29, 30. Do not abuse confi- 
dence, and ayoid litigation, 31. oppressor—or man of 
mischief. The destiny of successful evil-doers warns 
against desiring their lot (Psalm 37. 1, 2, 35, 36), 32-35. 
Reasons for the warning, froward—(Ch, 2,15.) seeret ... 
righteous—in their communion (Amos 3.7). 33. curse 
+... wicked—it abides with them, and will be manifested. 
34. The retribution of sinners, as Psalm 18, 26. 35. inherit 
—asa portion, shame—or disgrace, as opposed to honour, 
promotion—(cf, Margin), as honour for well-doing makes 
men conspicuous, so fools are signalized by disgrace. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-27. Toan earnest call for attention to his teach- 
ings, the writer adds a commendation of wisdom, pre- 
ceded and enforced by the counsels of his father and 
teacher. To this he adds a caution (against the devices of 
the wicked), and a series of exhortations to docility, in- 
tegrity, and uprightness. 

1, 2. (Cf. ch. 1.8.) to know—in order to know. doc- 
trine—the matter of learning (ch. 1. 5), such as he had re- 
ceived (Lamentations 3.1), 3. father’s son—emphatic, a 
son specially regarded, and so called tender, as an object 
of special care (cf. 1 Chronicles 22, 7; 29. 1); an idea further 
expressed by only belowed—(or, as an only son), (Genesis 
22. 2), though he had brothers (1 Chronicles 3, 5), 4. He 
taught—or directed me, retaimn—as well as receive. 
keep ... and live—observe, that you may live (ch. 7. 2). 
5. Get—As a possession not to be given up. neither 
decline—i, e., from obeying my word. 6. Not only accept 
but love wisdom, who will keep thee from evil, and evil 
from thee. %. (Cf. Job 28. 28.) getting—or possession, 
a desire for wisdom is wise. 8. As you highly esteem 
her, she’ will raise you to honour, embrace her—with 
fond affection. 9. ormament—such as the chaplet or 
wreath of conquerors, deliwer—(Cf. Genesis 14, 20.) The 
allusion to a shield, contained in the Hebrew, suggests 
protection as well as honour (ef. v. 6). 10—(Cf. ch. 2.1; 3. 
2.) 11, 12. way of wisdom—which it prescribes, led 
thee—lit., caused thee to tread, as a path (Psalm 107.7). mot 
be straitened—have ample room (Psalm 18, 36). 13—(Cf. 
ch, 3.18.) The figure of laying hold with the hand sug- 
gests earnesteffort, 14. (Cf. Psalm1.1.) Avoid all tempta- 
tions to the beginning of evil. 16,17. The reason is found 
in the character of sinners, whose zeal to do evil is forci- 
bly depicted (ch. 6.4; Psalm 36.5). They live by flagrant 
vices (ch. 1. 13), Some prefer to render, “Their bread is 
wickedness, their drink violence” (cf. Job 15. 16; 84.7), 18, 
19. As shining light increases from twilight to noonday 
splendour, so the course of the just increases in purity, 
but that of the wicked is as thickest darkness, in which 
one knows not on what he stumbles. 20-22. (Cf. v. 10, 13; 
ch. 3. 8, &c.) 22. health ... flesh—by preserving from 
vices destructive of health. 23. with all diligence—or, 
above, or more than all, custody (cf. Margin), all that is 
kept (cf. Ezekiel 38. 7), because the heart is the depository 
of all wisdom and the source of whatever affects life and 
character (Matthew 12,35; 15.19), 24. a froward mouth 
—i. e., & mouth, or words of ill nature. The Hebrew word 
differs from that used (ch, 2, 15; 3.32). perverse—or, quar- 
relling. lips—or, words, 25. Let... before thee—i. e., 
pursue a sincere and direct. purpose, avoiding tempta- 
tions. 26. Ponder—Well consider; a wise course results 
from wise forethought, 27. (Cf. v. 25.) Avoid all by-paths 
of evil (Deuteronomy 2. 27; 17.11). <A life of integrity re- 
quires attention to heart, speech, eyes, and conduct. 


CHAPTER. V. 


Ver. 1-23. A warning against the seductive arts of wicked 
women, enforced by considering the advantages of chag- 
tity, and the miserable end of the wicked, 
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PROVERBS IV—YVI. 





The Mischiefs of Whoredom. 


1. This connection of wisdom and understanding is tre= 
quent (ch. 2.2; 3.7); the first denotes the use of wise means _ 
for wise ends; tie other, the exercise of a proper diserimi- 
nation in their discovery. 2. regard—or, observe. keep 
—preserye constantly. 3. (Cf. ch. 2, 16.) Her enticing 
promises are deceitful. 4. her end—lit., her future, in 
sense of reward, what follows (cf. Psalm 37. 37; 73.17). Its 
nature is evinced by the use of figures, opposite those of 
v. 3. The physical and moral suffering of the deluded 
profligate are notoriously terrible. 5. feet, ... steps—i, 
e., course of life ends in death, 6. her ways... know 
—Some prefer, “that she may not ponder the path of life,” 
&e.; but perhaps a better sense is, “‘her ways are varied, 
so as to prevent your knowledge of her true character, and 
so of true happiness.” 8,9. Avoid the slightest tempta- 
tion, thine honour—in whatever consisting, strength 
(ch, 3, 13) or wealth. thy years—by cutting them off in 
dissipation. to the eruel—for such the sensual are apt to 
become, 10. wealth—lit., strength, or the result of it. la= 
bours—the fruit of thy painful exertions (Psalm 127, 2), 
There may be a reference to slavery, a commuted punish- 
ment for death due the adulterer (Deuteronomy 22, 22). 
11. at the last—the end, or reward (cf.v, 4). mourn—roar 
in pain, flesh and... body—the whole person under 
incurable disease. 12-14, The ruined sinner vainly la- 
ments his neglect of warning and his sad fate in being 
brought to public disgrace, ewil—for affliction, as Genesis 
19,20; 49.15. 15-20. By figures, in which well, cistern, 
and fountain, represent the wife, and rivers of waters 
the children, men are exhorted to constancy and satisfac- 
tion in lawful conjugal enjoyments. In v, 16, fountains (in 
the plural) rather denote the produce or waters of a spring, 
lit., what is from a spring, and corresponds with rivers of 
waters, only thine own—harlots’ children haye no 
known father. wife... youth—married inyouth. lov-= 
ing ... roe—other figures fora wife from the well-known 
beauty of these animals. breasts—(Cf. Song of Solomon 
1,13; Ezekiel 23.3, 8.) ravished—lit., intoxicated, i. e., fully 
satisfied, 21. The reason, God’s eye is on you, 22, 23, 
and He will cause sin to bring its punishment, without 
instruction—lit., in want of instruction, having refused it 
(cf. Job 13. 18; Hebrews 11. 24). go astray—lit., be drunken, 
The word ravished (v.19) here denotes fulness of punish- 
ment, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 1-385. After admonitions against suretiship and 
sloth (cf. v. 6-8), the character and fate of the wicked gen- 
erally are set forth, and the writer (v. 20-35) resumes the 
warnings against incontinence, pointing out its certain 
and terrible results. This train of thought seems to inti- 
mate the kindred of these vices. 

1, 2. if—the condition extends through both verses. be 
surety—art pledged. stricken . . . hand—bargained (ef. 
Job 17.3). with a stranger—i. e., for a friend (ef. ch. 11. 
15; 17.18), 3. come... friend—in his power. humble 
. +. sure thy friend—urge as a suppliant; i. e., induce the 
friend to provide otherwise for his debt, or secure the 
surety. 4, 5. The danger requires promptness. 6-8. The 
improvident sluggards usually want sureties. Hence, 
such are advised to industry by the ant’s example. 9, 10. 
Their conduct graphically described; 11, and the fruits of 
their self-indulgence and indolence presented. as... 
travelleth—lit., one who walks backwards and forwards, i. e., 
a highwayman, armed man—i, e.,one prepared to de- 
stroy. 12. Amaughty person—lit., A man of Belial, or of 
worthlesness, i. e., for good, and so depraved, or wicked 
(cf. 1 Samuel 25, 25; 30, 22, &c.). Idleness and vice are al- 
lied. Though indolent in acts, he actively and habitually 
(watketh) is ill-natured in speech (ch. 4, 24), 13, 14. If, for 
fear of detection, he does not speak, he uses signs to carry 
on hisintrigues. These signs are still so used in the East, 
deviseth—lit., constructs, as an artisan, mischief—eyvil to 
others, Frowardness—As ch, 2, 14, discord—especially 
litigation. Cunning is the talent of the weak and lazy, 
15. Suddenness aggravates evil (ef. v.11; ch. 29.1), ealame- 
ity—lit,, a crushing weight, broken—shivered as a potter’s 
vessel; utterly destroyed (Psalm 2, 9), 16-19, six... 
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“My SON, KEEP MY WORDS.”’—PROV. Vu. 1. 





The Arts of Strange Women. PROVERBS 
seven—a mode of speaking to arrest attention (ch. 30. 15, 
18; Job 5.19), proud look—lit., eyes of loftiness (Psalm 131. 
1), Eyes, tongue, &c., for persons, speaketh—lit., breathes 
out, habitually speaks (Psalm 27, 12; Acts 9.1). 20-23. Cf. 
ch, 1.8; 3.3, &c.). it—(cf. v. 23) denotes the instruction of 
parents (v. 20), to which all the qualities of a safe guide 
and guard and ready teacher areascribed, It prevents the 
ingress of evil by supplying good thoughts, evenin dreams 
(ch, 3, 21-23; Psalm 19,9; 2 Peter 1.19), reproofs—ch, 1, 23) 
the convictions of error produced by instruction. 24. A 
specimen of its benefit. By appreciating truth, men are 
not affected by lying flattery. 25. One of the cautions of 
this instruction, ayoid alluring beauty. take (or, ensnare] 
«.. eyelids—by painting the lashes, females enhanced 
beauty. 26. The supplied words give a better sense than 
the old version: “ The price of a whore isa piece of bread,” 
adulteress—(cf, Margin), which the parallel and context 
(29-35) sustains. Of similar results of this sin, ef. ch. 5. 9- 
12, will hunt—alluding to the snaresspread by harlots (cf, 
ch. 7. 6-8), precious life—more valuable than all else, 27- 
29. The guilt and danger most obvious, 30,31. Such a 
thief is pitied, though heavily punished,, sevenfold—(cf, 
Exodus 22, 1-4), for many, ample (cf, Genesis 4. 24; Matthew 
18. 21), even if all his wealth is taken. 32. lacketh un- 
derstanding—or, heart; destitute of moral principle and 
prudence. 33. dishonour—or, shame, as well as hurt of 
body (ch. 3. 35), reproach, , . away—no restitution will 
suffice; 34, 35, nor any terms of reconciliation be admit- 
ted. regard [or, accept] amy ransom, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-27. The subject continued, by a delineation of the 
arts of strange women, as a caution to the unwary, 
- 1-4. Similar calls (ch, 3.1-3; 4.10, &¢e.), apple... eye— 
pupil of eye, a custody (ch. 4, 23) of special value. Bind 
... fingers—as inscriptions on rings. 5. The design of 
the teaching (cf. ch. 2. 16; 6.24. 6. Foer—or, Since, intro- 
ducing an example to illustrate the warning, which, 
whether a narrative or a parable,is equally pertinent. 
window (or, opening of the] casement—or lattice. looked 
—lit., watched earnestly (Judges 5, 28).. 7. simpple—as ch. 1, 4. 
void of, &c.—(Cf. ch. 6, 82.) 8. hex cormer—where she 
was usually found. went... house—implying, perhaps, 
confidence in himself by his manner, as denoted in the 
word * went’’—lit., tread pompously. 9. The time, twilight, 
ending in darkness. black... night—lit., pupil, or, eye, 
i.e., middle of night, 10. attire—that of harlots was 
sometimes peculiar, subtile—or, wary, cunning. Il, 12. 
loud—or, noisy, bustling. stubborm—not submissive, 
without ... streets, ... cormer—(Cf, 1 Timothy 5. 13; 
Titus 2. 5.) 13-15. The preparations fora feast do not neces- 
sarily imply peculiar religious professions. The offerer 
retained part of the victim for a feast (Leviticus 3. 9, &c.). 
This feast she professes was prepared for him whom she 
boldly addresses as one sought specially to partake of it, 
16, 17. my bed—or, couch, adorned in the costliest man- 
ner, bed—in v.17, a place for sleeping. 18-20. There is 
no fear of discovery. the day appointed—perhaps, lit., a 
full moon, i. €., a fortnight’s time (cf, v.19), 21. caused... 
yield—or, inclines. flattering—(Cf. ch. 5.3,) forced him 
—by persuasion overcoming his scruples, 22. straight~ 
way—quickly, either as ignorant of danger, or incapable 
of resistance. 23. Till—He is now caught (ch, 6,26), 24. 
The inferential admonition is followed, 26, 27, by a more 
general allegation of the evils of this vice. Eyen the 
inightiest fail to resist her deathly allurements. 


CHAPTER VIII.. 


Ver. 1-36. Contrasted with sensual allurements are the 
advantages of Divine wisdom, which publicly invites 
men, offers the best principles of life, and the most valu- 
able benefits resulting from receiving her counsels. Her 
relations to the Divine plans and acts is introduced, as in 
ch, 3. 19, 20, though more fully, to commend her desirable- 
ness for men, and the whole is closed by an assurance 
that those finding her find God’s favour, and those neg- 


VII, VIIL The Excellency, etc., of Wisdom 


lecting ruin themselves. Many tegard the passage as a 
description of the Son of God by the title, Wisdom, which 
the older Jews used (and by which He is called, Luke 1. 
49), as, John 1. 1, &c., describes Him by that of Logos, the 
Word. Butthe passage may be taken as a personification 
of wisdom: for, 1. Though described as with God, wisdom 
is not asserted to be God. 2, The use of personal attri-+ 
butes is equally consistent with a personification, as with 
the description of a real person. 8. The personal pro- 
nouns used accord with the gender (fem.) of wisdom con- 
stantly, and are never changed to that of the person 
Meant, as sometimes occurs in a corresponding use of 
spirit, which is neuter in Greek, but to which masculine 
pronouns are often applied (John 16.14), when the acts 
of the Holy Spirit are described. 4. Such a personifica- 
tion is agreeable to the style of this book (cf. chs. 1. 20; 3. 
16, 17; 4. 8; 6, 20-22; 9. 1+), whereas no prophetical or other 
allusions to the Saviour or the new dispensation are 
found among the quotations of this book in the New Tes- 
tament, and unless this be such, none exist. 5. Nothing 
is lost as to the importance of this passage, which still re- 
mains a most ornate and also solemn and impressive 
teaching of inspiration on the value of wisdom. i 

1-4. The publicity and universality of the call contrast 
with the secresy and intrigues of the wicked (ch. 7, 8, &¢.), 
5. wisdom —lit., subtilty in a good sense, or, prudence, fools 
—as ch, 1,22. 6. excellent thimgs—or, plain, manifest, 
opening ... things—upright words. 7. For... truth 
—lit., My palate shall meditate, or (as Orientals did) mutter, 
my thoughts expressed only to myself are truth, wick= 
edmness—specially falsehood, as opposed to truth, 8. im 
righteousness—or, righteous (Psalm 9, 8; 11.7). froward 
—lit., twisted, or contradictory, i.e.,to truth. 9. plaim... 
understandeth—easily seen by those who apply their 
minds. that find—implying search, 10. mot silwer— 
preferable to it, so last clause implies comparison. Hl. 
(Cf. ch. 3.14, 15.) 12. prudenee—as v. 5, The connection 
of wisdom and prudence is that of the dictates of sound 
wisdom and its application, find... imventions—or, 
devices, discreet ways (ch. 1. 4), 13. For such is the effect 
of the fear of God, by which hatred to evil preserves from 
it, froward mouth—or, speech (ch. 2.12; 6.14). 14. It 
also gives the elements of good character in counsel. 
sound wisdom—(Ch. 2.7.) I... strength—or, “ As for 
me, understanding isstrength to me,” the source of power 
(Ecclesiastes 9, 16); good judgment gives more efficiency 
to actions; 15, 16, of which a wisely-conducted govern- 
ment is an example. 17. early—or, diligently, which 
may include the usual sense of early in life. 18. durable 
. « « Fighteousness—such are the riches, enduring sources 
of happiness in moral possessions (ef. ch, 3, 16). 19. (Cf. v. 
11; 3.16), 20, 21. The courses in which wisdom leads 
conduct to a true present prosperity (ch. 23.5), 22-31. 
Strictly, God's attributes are part of Himself. Yet, to the 
poetical structure of the whole passage, this commenda- 
tion of wisdom is entirely consonant. In order of time 
all His attributes are coincident and eternal as Himself. 
But to set forth the importance of wisdom as devising the 
products of benevolence and power, it is here assigned a 
precedence. As it has such in Divine, so should it be de- 
sired in human affairs (ef.ch, 3.19). 22. possessed—or, 
created, in either sense, the idea of precedence. in the 
beginning—or simply, beginning, in apposition with me, 
before ,.. of old—preceding the most ancient deeds, 
23. I was set up—ordained, or inaugurated (Psalm 2. 6. 
The other terms carry out the idea of the earliest antiq- 
uity, and 24-29 illustrate it by the details of creation, 
brought forth—(Cf. Psalm 90, 2.) abounding—or, laden 
with water, settled—i.e., sunk in foundations, fields— 
or, out-places, deserts, as opposite to (habitable) worla, 
highest part—or, sum, all particles together. whem he 
set... depth—marked out the circle, according to the 
popular idea of the earth, as circular, surrounded by 
depths on which the visible concave heavens rested, 
established , . . deep—i, ¢., so as to sustain the waters 
above and repress those below the firmament (Genesis l, 
7-11; Job 26,8). commandment—better, the shore, t. @., 
of thesea. foundations—figuratively denotes the solid 
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structure (Job 38.4; Psalm 24.2), 30, 31. one brought up 
—an object of special and pleasing regard, The bestowal 
of wisdom on men is represented by its finding a delight- 
ful residence and pleasing God, 32-36. Such an attribute 
men are urged to seek. watching... waiting—lil., so 
as to watch; wait, denoting a most sedulous attention. 
sinneth ... me—or better, missing me, as opposed to 
finding. 35. (Cf. Luke 13, 23, 24.) love death—act as if 
they did (cf. ch. 17. 9). 


4 
* CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-18. The commendation of wisdom continued, 
under the figure of a liberal host, and its provisions 
under that of a feast (cf. Luke 14, 16-24), The character of 
those who are invited is followed by a contrasted descrip- 
tion of the rejectors of good counsel; and with the invita- 
tions of wisdom are contrasted the allurement of the 
wicked woman. 

1. house—(cf. ch. 8. 34). Iner—or, its (the house), seven 
pillars—the number seven for many, or a sufficiency (ch. 
6. 31). 2. mingled—to enhance the flavour (ch. 23. 30; 
Isaiah 5, 22), furnished—lil., set out, arranged, 3. maid- 
ens—servants to invite (cf. Psalm 68, 11; Isaiah 40. 9). 
highest places—ridges of heights, conspicuous places, 
4-6. (Cf. ch. 1.4; 6.82.) Wisdom not only supplies right 
but forbids wrong principles. 7, 8. shame—(Cf. ch. 3. 35.) 
a blot—or, stain on character. Both terms denote the 
evil done by others to one whose faithfulness secures a 
wise man’s love. 9. The more a wise man learns, the 
more he loves wisdom, 10. (Cf.ch. 1.7.) of the Holy— 
lit., holies, persons or things, or both. This knowledge 
gives right perception, Ll. (Cf. ch. 3, 16-18; 4. 10.) 12. You 
are mainly concerned in your own conduct. 13, foolish 
woman—or lit,, woman of folly, specially manifested by 
such as are described. clamorous—or, noisy (ch. 7. 11). 
knoweth nothing—lit., knoweth not what, i. e., is right and 
proper. 14. on a seat—lit., throne, takes a prominent 
place, impudently and haughtily. 15, 16. to allure those 
who are right-minded, and who are addressed as in v. 4, as 
simple—i, e., easily led (ch. 1. 4) and unsettled, though 
willing to doright. 17. The language of a proverb, mean- 
ing that forbidden delights are sweet and pleasant, as 
fruits of risk and danger, 18. (Cf. ch. 2. 18, 19; 7. 27.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-82. Here begins the second part of the book, chs, 
10.-22. 16, which, with the third, ch. 22. 16-ch. 25., contains 
series of proverbs whose sense is complete in one or two 
verses, and which, having no logical connection, admit of 
no analysis. The parallelism of chs. 10,-15. are mostly 
antithetic; and those of chs, 16,-22. 16, synthetic. The 
evidences of art in the structure are very clear, and indi- 
cate, probably, a purpose of facilitating the labour of 
memorizing. 

1. wise [and] foolish—as they follow or reject the pre- 
cepts of wisdom, maketh... father—or, gladdens a 
father. heaviness—or, grief. 2. Treasures ... nothing 
—i. e., Iil-gotten gains give no true happiness (cf. ch. 4. 17; 
Matthew 6. 19). righteousmess—especially beneficence 
(Psalm 112, 9), death—the greatest of all evils. 3. (Cf. 
Psalm 37. 16-20.) The last clause is better: ‘He will repel 
the greedy desires of the wicked.” 4. maketh rich—(cf, 
v, 22.) slack—lit., deceitful, failing of its purpose (cf. Hosea 
7.16). 5. son—as ch. 1. 8,10, and often, sleepeth—in in- 
dolence, and not for rest. causeth shame—iit,, is base (cf. 
ch, 14, 35; 17.2). 6. Blessings—lit., Praises. The last clause 
is better: ‘‘ The mouth of the wicked covereth, or conceal- 
eth, violence, or mischievous devices,” to be executed in 
due time (Psalm 5.9; 10.7; Romans 3. 14), and hence has 
no praises (cf. v. 11). 7%. blessed—tlit., for a blessing, or 
praise. shall rot—lit., be worm-eaten, useless and disgust- 
ing. 8. wise, &c.—(cf. ch. 9. 8, 9, 16), opposed to prating 
fool—or, fool of lips of wicked language. fall—headlong, 
suddenly. 9. perverteth his way—acts deceitfully. 
known- discovered and punished. 10. Two vices con- 
trasted; hypocrisy, or insinuating evil against one (ch. 6. 
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13; Psalm 35.19), and rashness of speech. In each case; * 
the results are on the evil-doers. 11. a well—or, source 
of good to himself and others (John 7. 87,38). On last 
elause cf. v. 6, 12. strifes—or, litigations, covereth—by 
forgiveness and forbearance. 13. In the lips... found 
—hence, not beaten, as the wicked-speaking fool. void 
of understanding—(ch. 6. 82; 7.7.) 14. lay up know-= 
ledge—i. e., as treasures for good use. mouth... de= 
struction—or, as to the mouth, &c., destruction is near; 
they expose themselves to evil by prating. 15. Both by 
trusting in ‘uncertain riches” (1 Timothy 6. 17), or by the 
evils of poverty (ch. 30. 9), men, not fearing God, fall into 
dangers. 16. The industry of the righteous is alone truly 
successful, while the earnings of the wicked tempt and 
lead to sin. 17. keepeth—observes (ch. 3. 18; 4.22). re= 
fuseth—or, turns from reproof, which might direet him 
aright. 18. Both vices must one day be known and pun- 
ished, and hence their folly. 19. Much speech involves 
risk of sin; hence the wisdom of restraining the tongue 
(Psalm 39,1; James 1. 26). 20. Right speech is the fruit of 
a good heart, but the wicked show theirs to be useless, 
21. The fool not only fails to benefit others, as do the 
righteous, but procure their own ruin (cf. v. 11,17; Hosea 
4. 6). 22. it maketh, &c.~it is emphatic. Riches from 
God are without the sorrow of ill-gotten wealth (ef. Becle- 
siastes 2, 21-23; 1 Timothy 6.9, 10, 17). 23. Sin is the pleas- 
ure of the wicked; wisdom that of the good, 24. it—the 
very thing. The wicked get dreaded evil; the righteous, 
desired good. 25. (Cf. Psalm 1. 4; 37. 9, 10, 36.) righteous 
... foundation—well laid and firm (Matthew 7. 24, 25), 
26. 7.¢e., causes vexation. 27. (Cf. ch. 9.11; Psalm 55, 23.) 
28. gladness—in confidence of realizing it. expectation 
... perish—in disappointment, 29. The way, &c.—i. e., 
God’s providence sustains the righteous, and overthrows 
the wicked (Hosea 14, 9). 30. (Cf. ch. 12.3; Psalm 37. 9-11; 
102, 28.) earth—or, land of promise, 31. bringeth forth 
—lit., germinates as a plant, froward—(Cf. ch. 2, 12, 14), 
cut off—as an unproductive plant. 32. known—regard 
and provide for (Psalm 1, 6), frowardness—all kinds of 
deceit and ill-nature. The word is plural, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-81. 1. (Cf. Margin.) The Hebrews used stones for 
weights. just—complete in measure, 2. Self-conceit is 
unteachable; the humble grow wise (cf. ch. 16. 18; 18. 12), 
3. guide—to lead, as a shepherd (ch. 6. 87; Psalm 78, 52), 
perverseness—ill-nature, destroy—with violence, 4 
(Cf. ch. 10. 2.) Wwrath—i. e., of God. 5. direct—or, make 
plain; wicked ways are not plain (ch, 13.17), 6. deliver 
them—. e., from evil, which the wicked suffer by their 
own doings (ch. 5, 22; Psalm 9.16). 7%. expectation .,. 
perish—for death cuts short all his plans (Luke 16. 25). 
hope of unjust—bcetter, ‘hope of wealth,” or power (cf 
Isaiah 40. 29, Hebrew). This gives an advance on the sen- 
timent of the first clause. Even hopes of gain die with 
him. 8. Perhaps the trouble prepared by the wicked, and 
which he inherits (cf. v. 6). 9. (Cf. Psalm 35. 16; Daniel 11. 
82.) The just is saved by superior discernment. 10, 11, 
The last may be a reason for the first. Together, they set 
forth the relative moral worth of good and bad men, By 
the blessing—implying active benevolence. despiseth— 
or, reviles, a course contrasted with the prudent silence 
of the wise. holdeth his peace—as if neither hearing 
nor telling. 13. tale-bearer—(cf. Margin), one trading as 
a peddler in scandal, whose propensity to talk leads him 
to betray confidence. 14. counsei—the art of governing 
(ch, 1.5), counsellors—tiit., one giving counsel; the parti- 
ciple used as a collective. 15. (Cf. ch, 6.1.) suretiship— 
(Cf. Margin), the actors put for the action, which may be 
lawfully hated. 16. retain—or lit., lay hold of as a support. 
Honour is toa feeble woman thus as valuable as riches to 
men. 17. merciful—kind to others; opposed to cruel, 
Such benefit themselves by dolng good to others (ef. eh, 
24. 5), while the ernel injure themselves as well as others, 
flesh—i. e., his body, by penuriousness (Colossians 2, 23), 
18, a deceitful work—or, wages, which fail to satisfy, or 
flee away (ch. 10 2; 23.5). sure reward—or, gain, as from 
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' trading (Hosea 10. 12; Galatians 6. 8, 9), 19. Inference 


from v.18 (ef. v. 5,6; ch. 10. 16), 20. (Cf. v. 5.) froward— 
as ch. 2. 15, opposed to the simplicity and purity of the up- 
right. im their way—or, conduct. 21. The combined 
power of the wicked cannot free them from just punish- 
ment, while the unaided children of the righteous find 
deliverance by reason of their pious relationship (Psalm 
87. 25, 26), 22. Jewels were often suspended from the nose 
(Genesis 24, 47; Isaiah 8. 21). Thus adorned, a hog disgusts 
less than a fair and indiscreet woman. 23. (Cf. ch. 10. 28.) 
The wrath is that of God. 24-31. The scope of the whole 
is a comment on v. 23, Thus liberality (v. 24), by God’s 
blessing, secures increase, while penuriousness, instead 
of expected gain, procures poverty. 25. liberal soul—(Cf. 
Margin.) xaade fat—prospers (ch. 28, 25; Deuteronomy 32, 
15; Luke 6.38), watereth ... watered—a common figure 
for blessing. 26. Another example of the truth of v, 23; 
the miser loses reputation, though he saves corn, se@leth 
it—i, e., at a fair price. 2%. good [and] mischief—i. e., of 
others, procureth ... seeketh—implying success, 28. 
(Cf. ch. 10. 15; Psalm 49. 6; 1 Timothy 6, 17.) righteous... 
branch—(Psalm 1.3; Jeremiah 17.8,) 29. troubleth—as 
eh, 15, 27 explains, by greediness for gain (cf. v. 17). im= 
herit . . . wind—even successful, his gains are of no real 
value. So the fool, thus acting, either comes to poverty, 
or heaps up for others. 30. a tree of life—blessings to 
others proceed from the works of the righteous (ch. 3, 18). 
winneth souls—(Cf. Margin), to do them good as opposed 
to ch. 6. 25; Ezekiel 13. 18 (cf. Luke 5.10), 31. Behold— 
Thus calling attention to the illustrations (cf. v. 23), the 
sentiment of which is confirmed even in time, not ex- 
cluding future rewards and punishments. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-28. 1. loveth knowledge—as the fruit of instruc- 
tion or training (ch 1.2), hateth reproof—(Ch. 10. 17.) 
brutish—stupid, regardless of his own welfare (Psalm 49, 
10; 73, 22). 3. Wickedness caruot give permanent pros- 
perity. root... not be moved—firm as a flourishing 
tree—(Psalm 1,3; 15.5; Jeremiah 17,8). 4 a virtuous 
woman —in the wide sense of well disposed to all moral 
duties (ch. 31. 10). maketh ashamed—i, e., by misconduct, 
rottenness—an incurable evil. 5. thoughts—or, pur- 
poses. are right—lit., are judgment, i.e., true decisions, 
counsels—(Cf, ch, ll. 14.) @eceit—contrary to truth and 
honesty. 6. The words—or, expressed designs of the 
wicked are for evil purposes, the mouth—or, words of 
the righteous delivering instead of ensnaring men. 7, 
Such conduct brings a proper return, by the destruction 
of the wicked and well-being of the righteous and his 
family. 8. despised—as opposed to commended (ch. ll. 
12). perverse heart—or, wicked principles, as opposed to 
one of wisdom, 9, despised—held in little repute, obscure 
(1 Samuel 18. 23; Isaiah 3.5). hath a servant—implying 
some means of honest living. honoureth himselfis 
self-conceited. 10. regardeth—lit., knoweth (Psalm 1, 6). 
mercies... cruel—as acts of compassion ungraciously 
rendered to the needy. The righteous more regards a 
beast than the wicked aman, 11. The idler’s fate is the 
result of indolence and want of principle (ch. 6. 32; 7.7). 
12, the wicked ... evil—They love the crafty arts of de- 
ception. the root... (fruit)—their own resources sup- 
ply them; or, it may be rendered: “ He (God) giveth, or 
sets (Ezekiel 17, 22) the root of the righteous,” and hence 
it is firm: or, the verb is impersonal; ‘“‘As to the root, 
&e., it is firm” (ch. 17,19), 13, 24. The sentiment ex- 
panded. While the wicked, such as liars, flatterers, &e., 
fall by their own words, the righteous are unhurt, Their 
good conduct makes friends, and God rewards them, 15. 
The way . .. eyes—The fool is self-conceited (cf. v.1; ch, 
1. 32; 10.17; James 3.17), 16. prudent... shame—he is 
slow to denounce his insulters (James 1,19), 18. spenketh 
—lit., speaketh hastily, or indiscreetly (Psalm 106, 38), as 
an angry man retorts harsh and provoking invectives, 
tongue. . . health—by soothing and gentle language, 
19. Words of truth are consistent, and stand all tests, 
while lies are soon discovered and exposed, 20. that 
imagine—or, plan (ch. 3,29), They design a deceitful 
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course, to which, with all its evils and dangers to others 
and themselves, the happiness of peace-makers is opposed 
(cf. Matthew 5.9; Romans 12, 18), 21. no evil—(as PsaJm 
91, 10), under God’s wise limitations (Romans 8, 28). mis= 
chief—as penal evil. 22. deal truly—or, faithfully, é.e., 
according to promises (cf. John 3, 21), 23. concealeth—by 
his modesty (ch. 10. 14; 11.18), heart... proclaimeth— 
as his lips speak his thoughts (ef. Ecclesiastes 10,3), 24. 
slothful—(ct. Margin), so called because he fails to meet 
his promises. under tribute—not denoting legal taxes, 
but the obligation of dependence, 25.'a good word—_ 
one of comfort. 26. more excellent—(cf. Margin), or, 
more successful, while the wicked fail; or, we may read 
it: ‘‘The righteous guides his friend, but,” &c., i. e., The 
ability of the righteous to aid others is contrasted with 
the ruin to which the way of the wicked leads themselves, 
27. (Cf. v.24.) took in hunting—or, his venison. He 
does not improve his advantages. the substance ,.., 
precious—or, the wealth of a man of honour is being dili- 
gent, or diligence, pyrecious—lit., honour (Ecclesiastes 10, 
1). 28. (Cf. ch. 8. 8, 20, &¢.) A sentiment often stated; 
here first affirmatively, then negatively. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-25. 1. (Cf. ch. 6. 1-5; 10.1, 17.) 2. shall eat—i.e., 
obtain (ch. 12.14), tramsgressors—as ch. 2.22. wiolence— 
or, mischief to themselves. 3. He... mouth... life— 
Because evil speeches may provoke violence from others, 
On last clause ef.ch. 10,14. 4. (Cf. ch. 12. 11,27.) 5. loath= 
some , .. shame—better, causeth shame and reproach 
(cf, ch. 19. 26), by slander, &c., which the righteous hates, 
6. Asentiment of frequent recurrence, that piety benefits, 
and sin injures. 7. In opposite ways men act hypocriti-. 
cally for gain of honour or wealth, 8. Riches save some 
from punishment, while others suffer because they will 
not heed the rebuke of sloth, which makes and keeps 
them poor. 9. light [and] lamp—prosperity; the first, 
the greater, and it rejoiceth—or, burns brightly, or con- 
tinues, while the other, at best small, soon fails, 10. The 
obstinacy which attends self-conceit, produces conten- 
tion, which the well-advised, thus evincing modesty, 
avoid. 11. by vanity—or, nothingness, i.e., which is 
vain or useless to the public (as card playing or similar 
vices), gathereth ... labour—(cf. Margin), little by 
little, laboriously, 12. desire cometh—is realized, atree 
of life—or, cause of happiness. 13. the word—i.e., of 
advice, or, instruction (cf. ch. 10, 27; 11.31), 14. (Cf, ch, 10, 
11.) fountain—or, source of life, to depart—(cf, ch. 1. 2-4), 
or, for departing, &c., and so gives life. 15, Right per- 
ception and action secure good will, while evil ways are 
difficult asastony road. The wicked left of God find pun- 
ishment of sin in sinning. hard—or, harsh (cf, (lebrew) 
Deuteronomy 21.4; Jeremiah 5,15), 16. dealeth—acts 
with foresight. a fool... folly—for want ofcaution. 1%. 
A wicked (or, unfaithful] messenger falleth into—or, by 
mischief, or evil, and so his errand fails, Contrasted is 
the character of the faithful, whose faithfulness benefits 
others, 18. (Cf. ch. 10,17; 12.1.) 19. Self-denial, which 
fools will not endure, is essential to success. 20. The 
benefits of good and evils of bad society are contrasted, 
21. (Cf. ch. 11, 31.) good... repaid—or, He (God) will 
repay good. 22. wealth ., . just—while good men’s es- 
tates remain in their families, God so orders that the 
gains of sinners enure to the just (cf. ch, 28.8; Psalm 37, 
18, 22, 26, &c.), 23. The labouring poor prosper more than 
those who injudiciously or wickedly strive, by fraud and 
violence, to supersede the necessity of lawful labour, 24. 
spareth—or, withholds. rod—of correction, hhateth—or, 
acts as if he hated him (ef. ch. 8. 12; 8.36), chasteneth 
. . . betimes—or, diligently seeks for him all useful disci- 
pline, 25. The comparative temporal prosperity of the 
righteous and wicked, rather than contentment and dis- 
content, is noted, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver, 1-35. 1. Every wise, &c.—lit., The wisdoms (cf, ch. 
9.1) of women, plural, a distributive form of speech, bulilde« 
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eth . . . house—increases wealth, which the foolish, by 
mismanagement, lessen, 2. uprightmess—is the fruit of 
fearing God, as falsehood and ill-nature (ch. 2, 15; 3. 32) of 
despising Him and His law. 3. rod of pride—i, é., the 
punishment of pride, which they evince by their words, 
The words of the wise procure good to them. 4. erib is 
clean—or, empty; so “cleanness of teeth” denotes want 
of food (ef. Amos 4. 6). Men get the proper fruit of their 
doings (Galatians 6.7), 5. A faithful witmess, &c.—One 
tested to be such. utter [or, breathe out] lies—i, e., habit- 
ually lies (ch. 6.19; ef. Acts 9.1). Or the sense is, that hab- 
itual truthfulness, or lying, will be evinced in witness- 
bearing. 6. An humble, teachable spirit succeeds in 
seeking (ch. 8.9; John 7.17; James 1,5,6). 7%. Avoid the 
society of those who cannot teach you, 8. Appearances 
deceive the thoughtless, but the prudent discriminate, 9. 
Fools . . . sin—or, Sin deludes fools. righteous... fa= 
vour—i. e., of God, instead of the punishment ofsin, 10. 
Each one best knows his own sorrows or joys. 11. (Cf. ch. 
12.7.) The contrast of the whole is enhanced by that of 
house and tabernacle, a permanent and a temporary dwell- 
ing. 12, end thereof—or, reward, what results (cf. ch. 5. 4), 
ways of death—leading to it. 13. The preceding senti- 
ment illustrated by the disappointments of a wicked or 
untimely joy. 14. filled... ways—receive retribution 
(ch. 1.31). a good man... himself—lit., is away from 
such, will not associate with him. 15. The simple... 
‘word—Tie is credulous, not from love, but heedlessness 
(ch. 13.16), 16. (Cf. ch. 3.7; 28.14.) rageth—acts proudly 
and conceitedly. 17. He... amgry—lit., short of anger (cf. 
v. 29, opposite idea), man... hated—i.e., the deliberate 
evil-doer is more hated than the rash, 18. inherit—as a 
portion (cf. 3.35), are crowned—lit., are surrounded with 
it, abound in it. 19. describes the humbling of the wicked 
by the punishment their sins incur. 20. This sad but 
true picture of human nature is not given approvingly, 
but only asa fact. 21. For such contempt of the poor is 
contrasted as sinful with the virtuous compassion of the 
good. 22. As usual, the interrogative negative strengthens 
the affirmative. mercy and truth—i, e., God’s (Psalm 57. 
8; 61.7). 23. labour—or, painful diligence, talk... pen= 
ury—idle and vain promises and plans. 24. (Cf. ch. 3. 16.) 
foolisthimess . . . folly—folly remains, or produces folly, 
has no benefit. 25. Life often depends on truth-telling. 
a deceitful .. . lies—he that breathes out lies is deceit, 
not to be trusted (v. 5). 26. The blessings of piety descend 
to children (ch. 13.22; 20.7; Exodus 20.6). 27. (Cf. ch. 13. 
14.) fear of the Lord—or, law of the wise, is wisdom (Psalm 
111. 10.) 28. The teaching ofa true political economy, 29. 
slow... understanding — (Cf. v. 17.) hasty—(Cf. v. 17.) 
exalteth folly—makes it conspicuous, as if delighting to 
honour it. 30. A sound heart—Both literally and figur- 
atively, a source of health; in the latter sense, opposed to 
the known effect of evil passions on health. 31. reproach= 
eth his Maker—who is the God of such, as well as of the 
rich (ch. 22.2; Job 31,15; and specially 1 Samuel 2, 8; Psalm 
113.7). 32. driven—or, thrust out violently (cf. Psalm 35, 
5, 6). hath hope—or, trusteth (ch. 10.2; 11.4; Psalm 2, 12), 
implying assurance of help. 33. resteth— preserved in 
quietness for use, while fools blazon their folly (ch. 12. 23; 
13. 16), 34. Righteousness—Just principles and actions, 
exalteth—raises to honour, is a reproach—or brings on 
them the ill-will of others (cf. ch. 18. 6). 35. wise—dis- 
creet, or prudent. causeth shame—(ch. 10. 5; 12. 4) acts 
basely. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-33. 1. soft—tender, or gentle. turneth... wrath 
--from any one, stir wp—as a smouldering fire is excited. 
2. useth ,.. aright—commends knowledge by its proper 
use. poureth out—utters abundantly (ch. 12, 23), and so 
disgusts others. 3. beholding— watching (cf. ch. 5. 21; 
Psalm 66.7), 4. A wholesome tongue—(cf. Margin), pa- 
cifying and soothing language, tree of life—(Ch. 3. 18; 11, 
30.) perverseness therein —cross, ill-natured language. 
breach ... spirit—(cf, Isaiah 65. 14, Hebrew), grieves, in- 
stead of appeasing. 5. (Cf. ch. 4. 1; 10. 17; 13, 1-18.) is 
prudent—acts discreetly, 6. treasure—implying utility, 
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trouble — vexation and affliction. %. (Cf. ch. 10, 20, 2L) 
heart... not so—not right, or vain. 8, 9. The sacrifice 
[and] prayer—are acts of worship, way [and] followeth 
... righteousness—denote conduct. God’s regard for the 
worship and deeds of the righteous and wicked respec- 
tively, so stated Psalm 50.17; Isaiah 1. ll. 10. (Cf, ch. 10, 
17.) the way—that in which God would have him to go 
(ch. 2.13; Psalm 119.1), 11. Hell—(Psalm 16, 10.) destrue= 
tion—or, Abaddon, the place of the destroyer. All the un« 
seen world is open to God, much more men’s hearts, 12, 
(Cf. ch.9.8.) go unto the wise—to be instructed, 13. 
maketh, ., countenance—or, benefits the countenance, 
spirit is broken—and so the countenance issad. 14. (Cf. 
ch. 10, 21, 22.) The wise grow wiser, the fools more foolish 
(ch. 9.9), 15. The state of the heart governs the outward 
condition. evil—sad, contrasted with the cheerfulness 
of a feast. 16. trouble—agitation, implying the anxieties 
and perplexities attending wealth held by worldlings (ch. 
16. 18; 1 Timothy 6, 6). 17. dimmer (or, allowance (2 Kings 
25. 30)) (of herbs)—and that the plainest. and hatred—~ 
(cf. ch. 10. 12,18.) 18. (Cf. ch. 14. 29; 16.32.) 19. The dif- 
ficulties of the slothful result from want of energy; the 
righteous find a plain [and open] way—lit., a highway, by 
diligence (1 Samuel 10.7; Psalm 1.3). 20. (Cf, ch. 10.1.) 2. 
walketh uprightly—and so finds his joy (ch. 3.6; 10, 23), 
22. Without counsel—or, deliberation, implying a wise 
deference to the opinions of the wise and good, contrasted 
with rashness, 23. Good advice blesses the giver and re- 
ceiver. 24. (Cf. Colossians 3.2.) Holy purposes prevent 
sinning, and so its evils. 25, The most desolate who haye 
God’s aid have more permanent good than the self-reliant 
sinner (ch. 2. 22; 12.7). border—or, boundary for possessions 
(Psalm 78. 54), 26. are pleasant words—i. ¢., pleasing to 
God (ch. 8.8, 9), 2%. (Cf. ch. 11.17.) Avarice brings trou- 
ble to himand his. hateth gifts—or, bribes (Exodus 23, 8; 
Psalm 15. 5), and is not avaricious, 28. (Cf. v. 14; ch. 10. 11.) 
Caution is the fruit of wisdom; rashness of folly. 29. far 
++. wicked—in His love and favour (Psalm 22, 11; 119. 155). 
30. Light of the eyes—(Ch. 13.9.) What gives light re- 
joiceth the heart, by relieving from anxiety as to our 
course, sO good report—or, doctrine (Isaiah 28. 9; 53. 1), 
maketh . , . fat—or, gives prosperity (ch, 3. 13-17; 9. 11). 
The last clause is illustrated by the first. 34, 32. (Of, ch. 
10.17.) reproof of life—which leads to life. abideth... 
wise—is numbered among them. refuseth—or, neglects, 
passes by (ch. 1. 25; 4.15). despiseth ... soul—so acts as if 
esteeming its interests of no value, 33. The fear... wis- 
dom—Wisdom instructs in true piety. before... hu= 
mility—(cf. Luke 24. 26; I Peter 1. 11) ; opposite (ef. ch. 16, 18), 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-33. 1. preparations—or, schemes. im mamn—or 
lit., to man, belonging, or pertaining to him. the answer 
-.. Lord—the efficient ordering is from God, ‘Man pro- 
poses ; God disposes.” 2, clean—or, faultless. weigheth 
—or, tries, judges, implying that they are faulty (ch. 21. 2° 
24.12). 3. (Cf. Margin.) Rely on God for success to your 
lawful purposes. 4. for himself—or, “for its answer, or 
purpose,” i.e., according to God’s plan; the wicked are 
for the day of evil (Psalm 49.5; Jeremiah 17,18); sinning 
and suffering answer to each other, are indissolubly 
united. 5. (Cf. ch. 3. 32.) 6. By mercy and truth— 
i. e., God’s (Psalm 85, 10), He effects the atonement, or ecoy- 
ering of sin; and the principles of true piety incline men 
to depart from evil; or, mercy and truth may be man’s, 
indicative of the gracious tempers which work instru- 
mentally in procuring pardon, purged—expiated (as 
Leviticus 16, 83; Isaiah 27.9, Hebrew). 7..Persecutions, of 
course, excepted. 8. (Cf. ch. 15, 6, 16,17.) 9. (Cf. v.38.) die 
recteth—establisheth, 10. The last clause depends on the 
first, expressing the importance of equity in decisions, so 
authoritative. Ll. are the Lord’s, ,. his work—i. e, 
what He has ordered, and hence should be observed by 
men. 12. Rulers are rightly expected, by their position, 
to hate evil; for their power is sustained by righteouse 
ness, 13. A specification of the general sentiment of 
12, 14, 15. This wrath, so terrible and certain, like mes= 


and of their Contrary Vices. 
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“HE THAT WALKETH WITH WISE MEN SHALL BE WISE.’ —PROV. XIII. 20. 








Sundry Observations of Moral Virtues, PROVERBS 


- sengers of death (L Kings 2, 25), can be appeased by the 


wise. light of... countenance— favour (Psalm 4, 6), 
life—preserves it, or gives blessings which make it valu- 
able. the latter rain—fell just before harvest, and ma- 
tured the crop; hence specially valuable (Deuteronomy 
11.14), 16. (Cf. ch. 3.16; 4.5.) 17. The highway—A com- 
mon, plain road, represents the habitual course of the 
righteous in departing from evil. lkeepeth—or, observes. 
18, 19. (Cf. ch. 15.33.) Haughtiness and pride imply self- 


- confidence, which produces carelessness, and hence the 


faJl—lit., sliding. divide the spoil—i.e.,conquer. Avoid 
the society of the proud (James 4,6). 20. handleth a 
matter—or, wisely considers the word, i. e., of God (cf. ch. 
13.13), trusteth—(Cf. Psalm 2.12; 118, 8,9.) 21. wise in 
heart—who rightly considerduty. sweetness of the lips 
—eloquent discourse, persuades and instructs others, 22. 
Understanding—or, discretion, is a constant source of 
blessing (ch. 13.14), benefiting others; but fools’ best efforts 
are folly. 23. The heart is the source of wisdom flowing 
from the mouth. 24. (Cf. ch. 15, 26.) Gentle, kind words, 
by soothing the mind, give the body health. 25. (Cf. ch. 
14.2.) 26. Diligence is a duty due to one’s self, for his 
wants require labour, 27. ungodly man—(Cf. ch. 6, 12.) 
diggeth up evil—labours for it. im his lips... fire—his 
words are calumniating (James 3. 6), 28. (Cf. ch. 6.14; 10, 
81.) whisperer—prater, tale-bearer (ch. 18.8; 26.20), 29. 
violent man—or, man of mischief (ch. 3. 31), enticeth— 
(Ch. 1.10.) 30. He shutteth his eyes—denoting deep 
thought (Psalm 64. 6). moving [or, biting] his lips—a de- 
termined ptrpose (ch. 6.13). 31. (Cf. ch. 20. 29.) if—or, 
which may be supplied properly, or without it the sense 
is as ch. 3. 16; 4. 10, that piety is blessed with long life. 32. 
(Cf. ch, 14.29.) taketh a city—i.¢., by fighting. 33. Seem- 
ingly the most fortuitous events are ordered by God. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver, 1-28, 1. sacrifices—or, feasts made with part of 
them (ch, 7.14; Leviticus 2.3; 7.31). with—or, lit., of. 
strife—its product, or attendant, 2. (Cf. ch. 14, 35.) 
Causeth shame—(Ch. 10.5.) shall... inheritance—i. e., 
share a brother’s part (cf. Numbers 27. 4,7). 3. God only 
knows, as He tries (Psalm 12. 6; 66.10) the heart. 4. 
Wicked doers and speakers alike delight in calumny, 5. 
(Cf. ch. 14.31.) glad at calamities—rejoicing in others’ 
evil. Such are rightly punished by God, who knows their 
hearts. 6. Prolonged posterity is a, blessing, its cutting 
off a curse (ch, 13. 22; Psalm 109, 13-15), hence children may 
glory in a virtuous ancestiy. 7% Excellent speech—(Cf. 
Margin.) Such language as ill suits a fool, as lying (ought 
to suit) a prince (ch. 16. 12,13), 8. One so corrupt as to 
take a bribe evinces his high estimate of it by subjection 
to its infiuence (ch. 18.16; 19.6). 9. seeketh love—(Cf. 
Margin.) The contrast is between the peace-maker and 
tale-bearer. 10. Reproof more affects the wise, than 
severe scourging fools. 11. Such meet just retribution (1 
Kings 2. 25). a cruel messenger—one to indict it. 12. 
They are less rational in anger than wild beasts. 13. (Cf. 
Psalm 7, 4; 35.12.) ewil—injury to another (ch, 13, 21), 14. 
letteth ... water—as a breach in adam, before... 
meddied with—before strife has become sharp, or, by an 
explanation better suiting the figure, before it rolls on, or 
increases. 15. abomination . . . Lord—as reversing His 
method of acting (ch. 3, 82; 12, 2), 16. Though wealth can- 
not buy wisdom for those who do not love it, yet wisdom 
procures wealth (eh. 3.16; 14. 24). 17. To the second of 
these parallel clauses, there is an accession of meaning, 
4. e., that a brother’s love is specially seen in adversity. 
18. (Cf. ch. 6. 1-5; 11.15.) im the presence, &c.—i. e., he 
either fails to consult his friend, or to follow his advice. 
19. strife—or, contention is, and leads to, sin, he that 
exalteth his gate—gratifies a vain love of costly building. 
seeketh—or, findeth, as if he sought (cf. “‘loveth death,” 
ch. 8. 36). 20. The second clause advances on the first. 
The ill-natured fail of good, and the cavilling and fault- 
finding incur evil. 21. (Cf. ch. 28.24.) Different words 
are rendered by fool, both denoting stupidity and impiety. 
22. (Cf. ch, 14. 3); 15. 13.) The effect of the mind on the 


XVII—XIX. and of their Contrary Vices. 


body is well known. drieth—as if the marrow were ex- 
hausted. medicine—or, body, which better corresponds 
with bone, 23. a gift... bosom—money and other 
valuables were borne in a fold of the garment, called the 
bosom, to pervert—i.e., by bribery. 24. Wisdom... 
him—ever an object of regard, while a fool’s affections 
are unsettled, 25. a grief—or cross, vexation (cf. v.21; ch. 
10. 1), 26. Also—i. e,, Equally to be avoided are other sins, 
punishing good subjects, or resisting good rulers, 27, 28. 
Prudence of speech is commended, an excellent, or calm 
spirit, not excited to vain conversation. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-24, 1. Through desire , , . seeketh—i, c., seeks 
selfish gratification. intermeddleth , . , wisdom —or, 
rushes on (ch.17.14) against all wisdom, or what is valu- 
able (ch. 2.7). 2. that his heart... itself—i. e., takes 
pleasure in revealing his folly (ch. 12, 23; 15.2). 3. So 
surely are sin and punishment connected (ch. 16. 4), 
Wicked, for wickedness, answers to ignominy, or the state 
of such; and contempt, the feeling of others to them; and 
to reproach, a manifestation of contempt. 4. Wise speech 
is like an exhaustless stream of benefit, 5. accept the 
person—(Cf, Psalm 82. 2.) “It is not good” is to be sup- 
plied before to overthrow, 6, 7. The quarrelsome bring 
trouble on themselves. Their rash language ensnares 
them (ch. 6, 2), 8. (Cf. ch, 16. 28), as wounds—not sus- 
tained by the Hebrew; better, as “‘ sweet morsels,” which 
men gladly swallow. innermost. ., . belly—or, the 
mind, or heart (cf. ch. 20, 27-30; Psalm 22, 14), 9. One by 
failing to get, the other by wasting wealth, grows poor, 
waster—lit., master of wasting, a prodigal. 10. mame of 
the Lord—manifested perfections (Psalm 8, 1; 20.2), as 
faithfulness, power, mercy, &c.,on which men rely. is — 
safe—lit., set on high, out of danger (Psalm 18, 2; 91.4). 11. 
contrasts with v. 10 (ef. ch. 10, 15). Such is a vain trust (ef. 
Psalm 73,6). 12. (Cf. ch. 15, 33; 16,18.) 13. Hasty speech 
evinces self-conceit, and ensures shame (ch, 26.12), 14 
infirmity—boidily sickness, or outward evil. The spirit, 
which sustains, being wounded, no support is left, except, 
as implied, in God. 15. (Cf. ch. 1. 5, 15, 31.) 16. (Cf. ch. 17, 
8, 23.) Disapproyal of the fact stated is implied. 17. One- 
sided statements are not reliable, searcheth—thoroughly 
(ch. 17. 9,19). 18. The lot—whose disposal is of God (ch, 
16. 13), may, properly used, be aright mode of settling dis- 
putes. 19. No feuds so difficult of adjustment as those of 
relatives; hence great care should be used to ayoid them, 
20. (Cf. ch. 12, 14; 13. 2.) Men’s words are the /ruit, or, in- 
crease of lips, and when good, benefit them. satisfied 
with—(Cf. ch. 1. 31; 14.14.) 21. Death and life—or, The 
greatest evil and good, that love it—i, e., the tongue, or 
its use for good or evil. eat... fruit—(Cf. v.19; James 
1,19.) 22. The old versions supply ‘‘good’’ before the 
“wife,” as the last clause, and ch. 19.14 imply (cf. ch. 31, 
10), 23. the rich... roughly—he is tolerated because 
rich, implying that the estimate of men by wealth is 
wrong. 24. A man.., friendly—better, “A man... 
(is) to, or may triumph (Psalm 108.9), or, shout for joy 
(Psalm 5,11), 7. e., may congratulate himself.’ Indeed, 
there is a Friend who is better than a brother; such is the 
“Friend of sinners,” who may have been before the 
writer’s mind, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-29, 1. (Cf. ch. 28.6.) ‘ Rich” for ‘fool’? here. In- 
tegrity is better than riches (ch, 15. 16,17; 16. 8). 2. The 
last illustrates the first clause. Rashness, the result of 
ignorance, brings trouble. 3. perverteth . . . way— 
turns him back from right (ch. 13.6; James 1. 13); and he 
blames God for his failures. 4. (Cf. ch, 14, 20). Such facts 
are often adduced with implied disapprobation. 5. Cf. v. 
9, where “‘perish’’ explains “not escape” here (cf. Psalm 88, 
9, 10). 8. (Cf. Margin; ch. 15, 32.) loveth . . , soul—or, 
himself, which he evinces by regarding his best interests, 
keepeth—or, regards. 10. (Cf. ch. 17.7.) The fool is inca- 
pable of properly using pleasure as knowledge, yet for 
him to have it is less incongruous than the undue eleya- 
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tion of servants. Let each abide in his calling (1 Corin- 
thians 7. 20). Ut. (Cf. ch, 14, 29; 16, 32.) This inculcation 
of a forgiving spirit shows that true religion is always the 
fame (Matthew 5. 22-24), 12. (Cf. ch. 16. 14, 15; 20. 2.) A 
motive to submission to lawful authority. 13. calamity 
—lit., calamities, varied and many. continual dropping 
~—a perpetual annoyance, wearing out patience, 14. A 
contrast of men’s gifts and God’s, who, though author of 
both blessings, confers the latter by His morespecial proy- 
fidence, and—or, but, implying that the evils of v, 13 are 
_ only avoided by His care, 15. a deep sleep—a state of 
utter indifference. idle soul—or, person (cf. ch. 10.4; 12. 
24). 16. (Cf. ch. 10, 17; 13.13.) despiseth . . . way—op- 
posed to keeping or observing, neglects (ch, 16. 17) (as un- 
worthy of regard) his moral conduct. 1%. (Cf. ch. 14, 21; 
Psalm 37. 26). hath pity—shown by acts (ef. Margin), 18. 
(Cf. ch. 13, 24; 23.13.) let mot... spare—tit., do not lift up 
thy soul (Psalm 24, 4; 25. 1), i. e., do not desire to his death; 
a caution to passionate parents against angry chastise- 
ment, 19. Repeated efforts of kindness are lost on ill- 
* natured persons. 20. (Cf. ch. 13, 18-20.) latter emd—(Ch, 
5.11.) In youth prepare for age, 21. (Cf.ch.16.1,9; Psalm 
83. 10,11.) The failure of man’s devices is implied. 22. 
desire—i. e., to do good, indicates a kind disposition (ch, 
11. 23); and the poor thus affected are better than liars, 
whosay anddo not. 23. The fear... life—(Cf. ch. 3. 2.) 
abide—or, remain contented (1 Timothy 4.8). mot visited 
... evil—(ch. 10, 3; Psalm 37. 25), as a judgment, in which 
sense visit is often used (Psalm 89. 32; Jeremiah 6,15), 24. 
_ bosom—liit., a wide dish in which the hand was plunged in 
eating (Matthew 26, 23). Cf. ch. 26.15, the sentiment ex- 
pressed with equal irony and less exaggeration, 25. Such 
is the benefit of reproof, even the simple profit, much more 
the wise. 26. Unfilial conduct often condemned (ch, 17. 
21-25; 20, 20; Deuteronomy 21. 18,21). 27. Avoid whatever 
leads from truth, 28. ungodly witness—(cf. Margin), one 
false by bad principles (cf. ch. 6,12). scorneth judgment 
—sets at naught the dictates of justice, devoureth—lit., 
swalloweth, as something delightful, 29. Their punish- 
ment is sure, fixed and ready (cf. ch. 3. 34; 10. 13). 


CHAPTER XxX. 


Ver, 1-30. 1. mocker—or, scorner, Such men are made 
by wine. raging—or, boisterous as adrunkard, strong 
drink—made by spicing wine (ef. Isaiah 5, 11, 22); and it 
may include wine. deceived—lit., erring, or reeling. 2. 
(Cf. ch. 19. 12.) Men who resist authority injure them- 
selves (Romans 13, 2), 3. to cease ,. . strife—or, better, 
“to dwell from or without strife,” denoting the habit of 
life. fool... meddling—(Ch. 17. 14.) 4 shall... beg 
—lit., ask (in this sense, Psalm 109.10), 5. Coumsel ..,. 
water—i. e., deeply hidden (ch, 18, 4; Psalm 13, 2). The 
wise can discern well. 6. Boasters are unreliable, good- 
mess—or, kind disposition. 7 The conduct of good men 
proclaims their sound principles. God’s covenant and 
their good example secure blessing to their children (ch, 
4, 26; Psalm 112.1, 2), 8. As ch. 14. 35; 16. 10, 15, this is the 
character of a good king, not of all kings. 9. The inter- 
rogation in the affirmative strengthens the implied nega- 
tion (cf. Job 15. 14; Ecclesiastes 7.20) 10. Various mea- 
sures, implying that some are wrong (cf. ch. 11. 1; 16, 11). 
11. The conduct of children even is the best test of prin- 
ciple (cf. Matthew 7,16), 12. Hence, of course, God will 
know all you do (Psalm 94. 9). 13. Activity and diligence 
contrasted with sloth (ch. 6.9; 10.11), lest... poverty— 
lit., be deprived of inheritance. 14. when... his way— 
Implying that he goes about boasting of his bargains. 15. 
The contrast denotes the greater value of knowledge (ef, 
ch. 3. 14-16), 16. To take the garment implies severe exac- 
tion, justified by the surety’s rashness, a strange woman 
—by some readings, strangers, but the former here, and ch, 
27.13, is allowable, and strengthens the sense. The de- 
bauchee is less reliable than the merely careless, 17. 
Bread , . . sweet—either as unlawfully (ch.9. 17) or easily 
obtained. mouth. .. gravel—well expresses the pain 
and grief given at last. 18. (Cf. ch. 15,22.) Be careful and 
considerate in important plans, 19. Those who love to 
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tell news will hardly keep secrets, flattereth .. . lips— 
(cf. Margin; ch. 1,10). meddle... him—tit,, join, or asso- 
ciate with, 20. his lamp—(Cf. ch, 13.9; 24. 20.) 21. gotten 
hastily—contrary to God’s providence (ch, 28. 20), imply- 
ing its unjust or easy attainment; hence the man ig 
punished, or spends freely what he got easily (cf. v. 17), 
22. (Cf. Psalm 27. 14; Romans 12, 17-19.) 23. (Cf. v. 10; ch. 
ll. 1.) 24. Man’s goings—lit,, Slately steppings of a strong 
man, aman—any common man. understand [or, per- 


ceive] his... way. 25. devoureth ,.. holy—or, bet-~ 


ter, who rashly speaks promises, or devotes what is holy, 
consecrating any thing. This suits better the last clause, 
which expresses a similar view of the results of rashly 
vowing. 26. (Cf. v. 8.) bringeth ...over them—the 
wheel was used for threshing grain. The figure denotes 
severity (cf. Amos 1.3). 27. The spirit ... Lord—men’s 
minds are God’s gifts, and thus able to search one another 
(ef. v. 5; ch. 18. 8,17; 1 Corinthians 2.11). 28. (Cf. ch. 8, 3; 
16. 6, 12.) 29. Each age has its peculiar excellence (ch, 16, 
81), 30. blueness—lit., joining, the process of uniting the 
edges of a wound throws off purulent matter, stripes. ., 
belly—so punishment provides healing of soul (ch, 18.8), 
by deterring from evil courses. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-31, 1. rivers—irrigating channels (Psalm 1, 8), 
whose course was easily turned (cf, Deuteronomy 11, 10), 
God disposes even kings as He pleases (ch, 16.9; Psalm 33, 
15). 2. (Cf. ch. 14. 2; 16, 2-25.) 3. (Cf. Psalm 50, 7-15; Isaiah 
1,11,17.) 4. high look—(Cf, Margin; Psalm 131.1.) proud 
heart—or, heart of breadth, one that is swollen (cf. Psalm 
101. 5). ploughing—better lamp, a frequent figure for prose 
perity (ch. 20. 20), hence joy or delight. 5. The contrast is 
between steady industry and rashness (cf. ch. 19.2), 6. 
The getting—or, what is obtained (cf. Job 7, 2; Jere- 
miah 22. 13, Hebrew), vanity ...to and fro—as ficet- 
ing as chaff or stubble in the wind (cf. ch. 20. 17-21; Psalm 
62. 10). Such gettings are unsatisfactory, them, , , 
death—act as if they did (ch. 8, 86; 17.19), 7. rebbery— 
or, destruction, especially oppression, of which they are 
authors. shall destroy—lit., cut with a saw (1 Kings 7. 9), 
i.e., utterly ruin them. Their sins shall be visited on 
them in kind, to do judgment—what is just and right, 
8. of man—any one, his way is opposed to truth, and also 
estranged from it. The pure proves himself such by his 
right conduct, 9. cormer—a turret or arbour on the roof. 
brawling—or contentious, wide house—lit., house of 
Jellowship, or large enough for several families, 10. So 
strongly does he desire to do evil (Psalm 10.3; Eccle- 
siastes 8.11), that he will not even spare his friend if in 
his way. 11. (Cf. ch. 19.25.) That which the simple learn 
by the terrors of punishment, the wise learn by teaching. 
12. (Cf. Psalm 37. 35-38; 73.17, 20.) Ihouse—family or in- 
terests, overthroweth—either supply God (cf. ch, 10, 24), 
or the word is used impersonally. 13. The principles of 
retribution, often taught (cf. Psalm 18, 26; Matthew 7, 1-12), 
14. The effect of bribery (ch. 17, 23) is enhanced by secresy, 
as the bribed person does not wish his motives made 
known, 15. But the just love right, and need no bribes, 
The wicked at last meet destruction, though for a time 
happy in concealing corruption, 16. the way of under« 
standing—(Cf. ch, 12, 26; 14.22.) remain—i.e., rest asata 
journey’s end; death will be his unchanging home, 1%, 
Costly luxuries impoverish, 18. (Cf. ch. 11,8.) By suffer- 
ing what they had devised for the righteous, or brought 
on them, the wicked became their ransom, in the usual 
sense of substitutes (cf. Joshua 7. 26; Esther 7.9). 19. (Cf, 
v.9.) wilderness—pasture, though uninhabitable ground 
(Psalm. 65,12), 20. The wise, by diligence and care, lay 
up and increase wealth, while fools spend lit., swallow it 
up, greedily. 21. He who tries to act justly and kindly 
(Psalm 384, 14) will prosper and obtain justice and honour, 
22. ‘‘ Wisdom is better than strength”. (Ecclesiastes 7, 19; 
9.15), strength .. , thereof—that in which they confide, 
23. (Cf. ch. 13,2,3; James 3.6-10.) 24. The reproachful 
name is deserved by those who treat others with anger 
and contempt. 25. desire—i.e. of ease and idleness 
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Sundry Observations of Moral Virtues, 


brings him to starvation, 26. The sin of covetousness 
marks the sluggard, as the virtue of benevolence the 
righteous. 27. God regards the heart, and hypocrisy is 
more odious than open inconsistency. wicked mind— 
-or design (ch. 1.4), 28. (Cf. ch. 19.5.) that heareth—or 
keeds instruction, and so grows wise. speaketh con- 
stantly—or sincerely (cf. Habakkuk 1.5), and hence is 
believed (ch. 12.19; James 1.19) 29. hardeneth his face 
—is obstinate. directeth ,.. way—considers it, and 
acts advisedly. 30, 31. Men’s best devices and reliances 
are vain compared with God’s, or without His aid (ch, 
19, 21; Psalm 20.7; 33.17). ; f 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-29, 1. A good name—(Job 30.8, Hebrew.) Good 
is supplied here from Ecclesiastes 7.1. loving favour— 
kind regard, i. e., of the wise and good. 2. Before God all 
are on the same footing (ch. 14, 31; 17.5), 3. are punished 
-—i.e., for their temerity; for the evil is not necessarily 
punitive, as the prudent might otherwise be its objects. 
4. humility and the fear of the Lord—are in apposi- 
tion; one produces the other. On the results, cf. ch. 3. 16; 
8.18, 5. he that, .. them—those who properly watch 
over their own souls are thus preserved from the dangers 
which attend the way of perverse men (ch. 16.17). 6. 
Train—Initiate, or early instruct. the way—lil., his way, 
that selected for him in which he should go; for early 
training secures habitual walking init. 7. The influence 
of wealth sets aside moral distinctions is implied, and, 
of course, disapproved (cf. ch. 19.6; 21.14, &e.), 8. (Cf. ch. 
11.18; Psalm 109. 16-20; Galatians 6.7,8.) the rod... fail 
—his power to do evil will be destroyed. 9. a bountiful 
eye—i.e., a beneficent disposition. for he giveth... 
poor—his acts prove it. 10. Cast out—or drive away. 
Scorners foster strife by taunts and revilings. U1. (Cf, 
Margin.) pureness of heart—and gentle, kind words 
win favour, even from kings. 12. preserve—or guard, 
knowledge—its principles and possessors, overthrow= 
eth—utterly confounds and destroys the wicked, 13. 
Frivolous excuses satisfy the indolent man’s conscience, 
14, The mouth—or flattering speeches (ch. 5.3; 7.5) en- 
snare man, as pits, beasts. God makes their own sin 
their punishment. 15. is bound—or firmly fixed. Chas- 
tisement deters from crime, and so leads to reformation 
of principle. 16. These two vices pertain to the same 
selfish feeling, and are both deservedly odious to God, 
and incur punishment. 17%. Here begins another division 
of the book, marked by those encouragements to the pur- 
suit of wisdom, which are found in the earlier chapters. 
It will be observed that from v, 22 to ch. 24.12, the prov- 
erbs are generally expressed in two verses instead of one 
(cf. Introduction), 18. These lessons must be laid up in 
the mind, and /itted, or better, fixed in the lips so as to be 
ever ready. 19. That... Lord—This is the design of 
the instruction. 20. excellent things—or probably of 
former times. counsels and knowledge—both advice 
and instruction. 21. Specially he desires to secure ac- 
curacy, so that his pupil may teach others, 22, 23. Here 
follow ten precepts of two verses each. Though men fail 
to defend the poor, God will (ch. 17.5; Psalm 12.5), in 
the gate—place of public gathering (Job 5.4; Psalm 69. 
12), 24, 25. (Cf. ch, 2, 12-15; 4.14.) a smare.., soul—the 
unsuspecting are often misled by bad company. 26, 27. 
(Cf. ch. 6.1; 17.18.) should he take, &c.—i. e., the cred- 
itor. 28. (Cf. ch. 23.10.) Do not entrench on others (Deu- 
teronomy 19, 14; 27.17). 29. Success rewards diligence 
(ch. 10.4; 21. 5.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-35. 1-3. Avoid the dangers of gluttony, puta 
knife—an Eastern figure for putting restraint on the 
appetite. are deceitful meat—though well tasted, in- 
jurious 4, 5. (Cf. 1 Timothy 6.9, 10.) thine own wis- 
dom—which regards riches intrinsically a blessing, Wilt 
... eyes—As the eyes fly after or seek riches, they are 
not, i.e., either become transitory or unsatisfying; fully 
expressed bv their flying away. 6-8. Beware of deceitful 


PROVERBS XXII—XXIY. 


and of their Contrary Vices. 


men, whose courtesies even you will repent of having 
accepted, evil eye—or purpose (ch. 22,9; Deuteronomy 
15.9; Matthew 6.23), The morsel... words—i, €., dise 
gusted with his true character, all pleasant intercourse 
will bedestroyed. 9. (Cf. ch.9.8.) ‘Cast not your pearls,” 
&¢. (Matthew 7.6). 10, 11. (Cf. ch, 22, 22, 23,) Redeemer— 
or Avenger (Leviticus 25, 25, 26; Numbers 35. 12), hence 
Advocate (Job 19,25), plead... thee—(Cf, Job 81. 21; 
Psalm 35,1; 68.5.) 12. Here begins another series of pre- 
cepts. 13,14. While there is little danger that the use 
of the “ Divine ordinance of the rod” will produce bodily 
harm, there is great hope of spiritual good. 15.16. The 
pleasure afforded the teacher by the pupil’s progress is a 
motive to diligence, my reims—(Cf, Psalm 7.9.) 17,18, 
(Cf. Margin.) The prosperity of the wicked is short, an 
end—or hereafter, another time, when apparent inequal- 
ities shall be adjusted (cf. Psalm 37, 28-38). 19-21. guide 
+». Way—or direct thy thoughts to a right course of con- 
duct (cf. ch. 4.4; 9.6). riotous... flesh—prodigal, or 
eating more than necessary. Instead of their flesh (ef. 
Margin), better, ‘flesh to them,’ i,e., used for plea- - 
sure, drowsiness—the dreamy sleep of the slothful. 22. 
Hearken—i. e., obey (ch. 1.8; Ephesians 6.1). despise ... 
old—adults revere the parents whom, as children, they 
once obeyed, 23. Buy—tit., get (ch. 4.5), truth—gener- 
ally and specially as opposed to errors of all kinds, 24, 
25. (Cf, ch, 10.1; 17, 21, 25.) 26-35. A solemn warning 
against whoredom and drunkenness (Hosea 4.11), 26. 
give... heart—This is the address of that Divine wis- 
dom so often presented (ch. 8.1; 9.3, &c.). Iheart—confi- 
dence, observe—or keep. my ways—such as I teach 
you (ch, 3.17; 9.6). 2%, 28. deep ditch—a narrow rit, out 
of which it is hard to climb, lieth in wait—to ensnare 
men into the pit, as hunters entrap game (cf, ch, 22. 14), 
imereaseth ,., , transgressors—(Ch. 5. 8-10.) The vice al- 
luded to is peeuliarly hardening to the heart. 29, 30. 
This picture is often sadly realized now. mixed wine— 
(Cf. ch. 9.2; Isaiah 5.11.) 31. when... red—the colour 
denoting greater strength (cf. Genesis 49. 11; Deuteronomy 
82.14). giveth... cup—liit., gives its eye, i.e., sparkles, 
moveth ,, . aright—perhaps its foaming is meant. 32, 
The acute miseries resulting from drunkenness contrasted 
with the temptations, 33, 34. The moral effects: it in- 
flames passion (Genesis 19. 31, 35), lays open the heart, pro- 
duces insensibility to the greatest dangers, and debars 
from reformation, under the severest sufferings. 35, 
awake—i,e., from drunkenness (Genesis 9. 24). This is 
the language rather of acts than of the tongue. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1, 2. (Cf. ch. 23. 3,17; Psalm 387.1.) studieth— 

talk . . . mischief—their expressed pur- 
poses are to do evil. 3, 4 (Cf. ch. 14.1; Isaiah 54, 14.) 
house—including thefamily. by knowledge... riches 
—(Ch. 8, 18; 21. 20.) 5,6. The general statement (Ecclesi- 
astes 9. 16, 18) is specially illustrated (cf. ch, 21. 22; Psalm 
144.1). 7%. (Cf. ch. 14.16.) im the gate—(Cf. ch. 22. 22.) 8. 
So called’ even if he fails to do evil. 9. Same thought 
varied. 10. Lit., “If thou fail in the day of straits (ad- 
versity), strait (or small) is thy strength,’ which is then 
truly tested. 11,12. Neglect of known duty is sin (James 
4.17). ready [lit., bowing down] to be slain—i, e., unjustly, 
God’s retributive justice cannot be avoided by professed 
ignorance, 13,14. As delicious food whets the appetite, 
so should the rewards of wisdom excite us to seekit. re= 
ward—lit., after part, the proper result (cf. ch, 23. 18; Psalm 
87. 37, 38). 15,16. The plots of the wicked against the 
good, though partially, shall not be fully successful (Psalm 
87. 24); while the wicked, falling under penal evil, find no 
help. seven times—often, or many (ch. 6.16,31; 9.1), 17%; 
18. Yet let none rejoice over the fate of evil-doers, lest God 
punish their wrong spirit by relieving the sufferer (ef. ch. 
17.5; Job 31. 29), 19,20. (Psalm 37, 1, 38; 18. 28.) candle— 
or, prosperity, it shall come to an end (ch. 15. 9; 20. 20), 
21, 22. A warning against impiety and resistance to law- 
ful rule(Romans 13, 1-7; 1 Peter 2.17). meddle... change 
—(Cf. Margin), lit., mingle yourself, avoid the society of 
399 


Ver 1-34. 
meditateth, 


Maxims and Observations 


restless persons. their calamity, &c.—either what God 
and the king inflict, or what changers and their company 
suffer; better the first. 23. These ... wise—lit., are of 
the wise, as authors (cf. “‘ Psalms of David,” Hebrew). These 
are the verses following, to ch. 25, to have respect—lit., 
to discern faces, show partiality, 24, 25, of which an ex- 
ample is justifying the wicked, to which is opposed, re- 
buking him, which has a blessing. 26. kiss his lips—love 
and obey, do homage (Psalm 2.12; Song of Solomon 8, 1), 
right answer—lil., plain (ch. 8. 9) words, opposed to decep- 
tive, or obscure. 27. Prepare in the field—i, e,, Secure, 
by diligence, a proper support, and then build; provide 
necessaries, then comforts, to which a house rather per- 
tained, in a mild climate, permitting the use of tents, 28. 
Do not speak even truth needlessly against any, and 
neyer falsehood. 29. Especially avoid retaliation (Mat- 
thew 5, 48-45; Romans 12.17), 30,31. A striking picture 
of the effects of sloth. 32-34. From the folly of the slug- 
gard learn wisdom (ch. 6, 10, 11). 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Ver. 1-28. 1. The character of these proverbs sustains the 
title (cf. Introduction). also—refers to the former part of 
thebook, copied out—lit., transferred, i. e., from some other 
book to this; not given from memory. 2. God’s un- 
searehableness impresses us with awe (cf. Isaiah 45,15; 
Romans 11. 33), But kings, being finite, should confer 
with wise counsellors; 3. Ye wisely keeping state secrets, 
which to common men are as inaccessible heights and 
depths. 4,5. As separating impurities from ore leaves 
pure silver, so taking from a king wicked counsellors 
leaves a wise and beneficent government. before—or, 
in presence of, as courtiers stood about a king. 6,7. 
Do not intrude into the presence of the king, for the ele- 
vation of the humble is honourable, but the humbling of 
the proud disgraceful (Luke 14, 8-10), 8. (Cf. ch. 3. 30.) lest 
...Shame—lest you do what you ought not, when shamed 
by defeat, or ‘‘lest thou art shut out from doing any 
thing.” 9,10. (Cf. Matthew 5, 25; Margin.) secret—i., e., 
of your opponent, for his disadvantage, and so you be dis- 
graced, not having discussed your difficulties with him, 
11, a word fitly—lit., quickly, as wheels roll, just in time. 
The comparison ‘as apples ., . silver” gives a like sense, 
apples, &c.—either real apples of golden colour, in a silver 
network basket, or imitations on silver embroidery. 12. 
Those who desire to know, and do rightly, most highly 
esteem good counsel (ch. 9. 93°15. 31), The listening ear is 
better than one hung with gold. 13. Snow from mountains 
was used to cool drinks; so refreshing is a faithful mes- 
senger (ch. 13. 17). 14. clouds—lit., vapours (Jeremiah 10, 13), 
clouds only in appearance, a false gift—promised, but not 
given. 15. Gentleness and kindness overcome the most 
powerful and obstinate, long forbearing—or, slowness 
to anger (ch. 14, 29; 15,18) 16, 17. A comparison, as a 
surfeit of honey produces physical disgust, so your com- 
pany, however agreeable in moderation, may, if excessive, 
lead your friend to hate you, 18. A false witness is as de- 
structive to reputation, as such weapons to the body 
(ch. 24, 28), beareth , . , witness—lit., answereth questions, 
as before a judge, against his neighbour. 19. Treachery 
annoys as well as deceives. 20. Not only is the incon- 
gruity of songs (i. e., joyful) and sadness meant, but an 
accession of sadness, by want of sympathy,is implied, 
21, 22. (Cf, Matthew 5. 44; Romans 12. 20.) As metals are 
melted by heaping coals upon them, so is the heart soft- 
ened by kindness. 32. Better, “As the north wind 
bringeth forth (Psalm 90, 2) or produces rain, so does a 
concealed or slandering tongue produce anger.”’ 24. (Cf. 
ch, 21. 9,19). 25. (Cf. v. 13.) good news—i. e., of some 
loved interest or absent friend, the more grateful as coming 
from afar. 26. From troubled fountains and corrupt 
springs no healthy water is to be had, so when the 
righteous are oppressed by the wicked, their power for 
good is lessened or destroyed, 27%. Satiety surfeits (v. 16), 
s0 men who dre self-glorious find shame. is not glory— 
not is supplied from the first clause, or is grievous, in which 
sense a similar word is used (ch. 27,2), 28. Such are ex- 
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of Solomon.’ 


posed to the incursions of evil -ttiodgnta and suocesatal 


temptations, 


CHARI Mh a A Ve 


Ver. 1-28. 1. The incongruities of nature illustrate also. 
those of the moral world. The fool’s unworthiness is also 
implied (ch. 17.7; 19.10). 2 Though not obvious to us, 
the bird—lit., sparrow~and swallow—haye an object in 
their motions, so penal evil falls on none without a rea- 
son. 3. The rod is as much needed by fools and as well 
suited to them, as whips and bridles are for beasts. 4, 5. 
Ans’wer not—i, e., approvingly by like folly. Amswer— 
by reproof, 6. A fool fails by folly as surely as if he were 
maimed, drinketh damage—i. e., gets it abundantly (Job 
15.16; 34.7), 7. leg, ... equal—or, “ take away the legs,” or 
thelegs...are weak. In any case the idea is that they are 
the occasion of an awkwardness, such as the fool shows in 
using a parable or proverb (cf. Introduction; ch. 17.7). 8. 
A stone, bound in asling, is useless, so honour, conferred 
on a fool,is thrown away. 9.As vexatious and unmanage- 
ble as a thorn in a drunkard’'s hand is a parable to a fool. 
He will be as apt to misuse it as to use it rightly. 10. 
Various versions of this are proposed (ef. Margin), Better 
perhaps—‘ Much He injures (or lit., wounds) all who re- 
ward,” &c., i.e., society is injured by encouraging evil 
men, tramsgressors—may be rendered vagrants. The 
word God is improperly supplied, Ul. returmeth ... 
folly—Though disgusting to others, the fool delights in 
his folly. 12. The self-conceited are taught with more 
difficulty than the stupid, 13. (Cf. ch. 22.13.) 14. (Cf. ch. 
6. 10; 24. 33), He moves but does not leave his place, 15. 
(Cf. ch, 19. 24.) 16. The thoughtless being ignorant of their 
ignorance are conceited. 17. meddleth—as ch. 20.19; 24. 
21; as either holding a dog by the ears or letting him go 
involves danger, so success in another man’s strife or 
failure involves a useless risk of reputation, does no good, 
and may do us harm, 18, 19. Such are reckless of results, 
20, 21. The tale-bearers foster (ch. 16. 28), and the con- 
tentious excite strife. 22. (Cf. ch. 18.8.) 23. Warm profes- 
sions can no more give value to insincerity than silver 
coating to rude earthen ware, 24. dissembleth—though 
an unusual sense of the word (cf. Margin), is allowable, 
and better suits the context, which sets forth hypocrisy, 
25. Sentiment of v.24 carried out. seven... heart—i, 
e., very many (ef. ch. 24.16). 26, 2%. Deceit will at last be 
exposed, and the wicked by their own arts often bring on 
retribution (cf. ch, 12. 13; Psalm 17.16; 9.17, &e.),, 28. Men 
hate those they injure. lying tongue—lips for the per- 
sons (cf, ch. 4. 24; Psalm 12, 3). 


CHAPTER XXVIi. 


Ver. 1-27, 1. Do not confide implicitly in your plans 
(ch. 16.9; 19. 21; James 4, 13-15). 2. Avoid self-praise. 3. 
The literal sense of heavy, applied to material subjects, 
illustrates its figurative, grievous, applied to moral. a 
fool’s wrath—is unreasonable and excessive. 4. envy—~— 
or, jealousy (cf. Margin; ch. 6. 34), is more unappeasable 
than the simpler bad passions, 5, 6. love—not manifested 
in acts is useless; and even, if its exhibition by rebukes 
wounds us, such love is preferable to the frequent (ef. 
Margin), and hence deceitful, kisses of anenemy, 7%. The 
luxury of wealth confers less happiness than the healthy 
appetite of labour. 8. Such are not o1y out of place, but 
out of duty and in danger. 9. rejoice the heart—the 
organ of perceiving what pleases the senses. sweetness 
... counsel—or, wise counsel is also pleasing. 10. Ad- 
here to tried friends. The ties of blood may be less reli- 
able than those of genuine friendship. 11. The wisdom of 
children both reflects credit on parents and contributes 
to their aid in difficulties, 12, 13. (Cf. ch. 20. 16; 22.3), 14. 
Excessive zeal in praising raises suspicions of selfishness, 
15. (Cf. ch, 19. 13.) very... day—lit., a day of showers, 
16. hideth -or, restrains (i. e., tries to do it), is as fruitless 
an effort, «s that of holding the wind, the ointment. ., 
right hand—the organ of power (Psalm 17.7; 18. 35). His 
right hand endeavours to repress perfume, but vainly, 
Some prefer: ‘His right hand comes on oil, ¢, e., cannot 
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EASTERN LETTER-CARRIER. 












Maxims and Observations 


take hold.” Such a woman cannot be tamed. 17. aman 
sharpenecth .. . friend—i. e., conversation promotes in- 
telligence, which the face exhibits. 18. Diligence secures 
a reward, even for the humble servant, 19. We may see 
our characters in the developed tempers of others, 20. 
Men’s cupidity is as insatiable as the grave. 21. Praise 
tests character. ae man to his praise—according to his 
praise, as he bears it. Thus vain men seek it, weak men 
are inflated by it, wise men disregard it, &c. 22. The 
obstinate wickedness of such is incurable by the heaviest 
inflictions. 23, 24. flecks—constituted the staple of 
wealth. It is only by care and diligence that the most 
solid possessions ean be perpetuated (ch. 23. 5). 25-27. 
The fact that providential arrangements furnish the 
means of competence to those who properly use them is 
another motive to diligence (cf. Psalm 65 9-13), lhouse= 
hold—til., house, the family (Acts 16, 15: | Corinthians 1. 16), 
The hay appeareth—iil., Grass appeareth (Job 40, 15; 
Psalm 104. 14). 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 1-28. A bad conscience makes men timid; the 
righteous are alone truly bold (ch. 14. 26; Psalm 27.1). 2. 
Anarchy producing contending rulers shortens the reign 
of each, but by a man ,.. prolonged—or, “by a man 
of understanding—i. e., a good ruler—he who knows or 
regards the right, 7. e.,a good citizen, shall prolong (his 
days).”” Good rulers are a blessing to the people. Bad 
government as a punishment for evil is contrasted with 
good as blessing to the good, 3. A poor man... &c,— 
Such, in power, exact more severely, and so leave subjects 
bare. 4. They that forsake ... wicked—Wrong-doers 
encourage one another. 5. (Cf. John 7, 17.) Ignorance of 
moral truth is due to unwillingness to know it. 6. (Cf. 
ch. 10. 6.) Riches cannot compensate for sin, nor the want 
of them affect integrity. 7. (Cf. ch. 17. 25.) riotous men 
—or, gluttons (ch, 23. 20, 21), 8. usury ... unjust gain— 
(cf. Margin), the two terms, meaning nearly the same, may 
denote excessive interest. God’s providence directs the 
proper use of wealth. 9. (Cf. ch, 15. 8; 21. 27.) hearing— 
t. es obeying. God requires sincere worshippers (Psalm 66, 
38, John 4. 24), 10. (Cf. ch. 26. 27.) 11. A poor but wise 
Taan can discover (and expose) the rich and self-conceited, 
12. great glory-~or, cause for if to a people, for the right- 
eous rejoice in good, and righteousness exalts a nation 
(ch. 14. 34), a man... hidden—i. e., the good retire, or 
all kinds try to escape a wicked rule. 13. (Cf. Psalm 382, 
3-5.) Concealment of sin delivers none from God's wrath, 
but He shows mercy to the humble penitent (Psalm 51. 4), 
14, feareth—i. c., God, and so repents. hardeneth his 
heart—makes himself insensible to sin, and so will not 
repent (ch. 14.16; 29.1). 15. The rapacity and cruelty of 
such beasts well represent some wicked men (cf. Psalm 
7. 2; 17. 12). 16. The prince... understanding—i. e., 
He does not perceive that oppression jeopards his success, 
Covetousness often produces oppression, hence the con- 
trast, 17. doeth violence... blood, &c.—or, that is 
oppressed by the blood of life (Genesis 9. 6), which he has 
taken—pit—io or even to the pif, the grave or destruction 
(ch. 1. 12; Job 83. 18-24; Psalm 143, 7), stay him—sustain or 
deliver him. 18. (Cf. ch. 10,9; 17. 20.) Double dealing is 
eventually fatal. 19. (Cf. ch. 10.4; 20,4.) vain persons— 
idle, useless drones, implying that they are also wicked 
(ch. 12. 11; Psalm 26.14), 20. maketh haste... rich— 
implying deceit or fraud (ch. 20. 21), and so opposed to 
faithful or reliable. 21. respect of persons—(ch. 24, 23.) 
Such are led to evil by the slightest motive. 22. (Cf. v. 20.) 
evil eye—in the general sense of ch. 23. 6, here more 
specific for covetousness (cf. ch. 22. 9; Matthew 20, 15), 
poverty ... him—by God’s providence, 23. (Cf. ch. 9. 
&, 9; 27. 5.) Those benefited by reproof will love their 
monitors. 24. (Cf. Matthew 15.46.) Such, though heirs, 
are virtually thieves, to be ranked with highwaymen., 
25. of a proud heart—lit., or puffed up of soul—i. e., sel/- 
confident, and hence overbearing and litigious. made fat 
—or, prosperous (ch, 11. 25; 16. 20) 26. (Cf. ch, 3. 68.) 
walketh wiscly—i. c., trusting in God (ch, 22. 17-19), 27. 
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of Solomon, 


(Cf. ch, 11, 24-26.) hideth his eyes—as the face (Psalm 27 
9; 69, 17), denotes inattention, 28. The elevation of the 
wicked to power drives men to seek refuge from tyranny 
(ef. v. 12; ch, 11. 10; Psalm 12, 8), 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-27, 1. hardeneth , . . neck—obstinately refuses 
counsel (2 Kings 17. 14; Nehemiah 9. 16). destroyed— 
lt., shivered or utterly broken to pieces. without remedy 
—lit., without healing or repairing. 2. (Cf. ch, 11. 10; 28, 
28.) im authority—(Cf, Margin), increased in power, 
3. (Cf. ch. 4. 6,7; 10.1, &c.) 4. by judgmept—i. e., right- 
eous decisions, opposed to those procured by gifts’ (ch. ef, 
28. 21), by which good government is perverted. land— 
for nation. 5. (Cf. ch. 26. 28.) spreadeth ... feet—by 
misleading him as to his real character, the flatterer 
brings him to evil, prepared by himself or others. 6. In 
{or, By] the transgression—he is brought into difficulty 
(ch, 12. 13), but the righteous go on prospering, and so sing 
or rejoice. 7, considereth—iit,, knows, as Psalm 1.6, the 
cause—i,e.,in courts of justice (cf. v.14). The voluntary 
neglect of it by the wicked (ch. 28. 27) occasions oppres- 
sion, 8. Scornful men—Those who contemptuously dis- 
regard God’s law. bring—(Cf. Margin), kindle strife. 
tarn away [i.¢., abate] wrath. 9, contendeth—i, ¢e., in 
law. whether... langh—The fool, whether angry or 
good-humoured, is unsettled, orreferring the words to the 
wise man, thesense is, that all his efforts, severe or gentle, 
are unavailing to pacify the fool. 10. bloodthirsty—(Cf. 
Margin), murderers (Psalm 5. 6; 26.9). Ihate, &c.—(Ch. lL 
11; Genesis 3.4.) seek... soul—i.e., to preserve it. Li. 
(Cf, ch. 12, 16; 16. 32,) .mind—or spirit, for anger or any ill 
passion which the righteous restrain, 12. His servants 
imitate him. 13. (Cf. ch. 22, 2.) deceitful man—lit., man 
of vexations,an exactor. the Lord... their eyes—sus- 
tains their lives (1 Samuel 14. 27; Psalm 13. 3), i. e., Both 
depend on Him, and He will do justice, 14. (Cf. ch, 20, 
28; 25. 5.) Such is the character of the King of kings. 
(Psalm 72, 4, 12), 15. (Cf. ch. 13. 24; 23,13.) 16. (Cf. v. 2, 125: 
Psalm 12, 1-8.) shall see... fall—and triumph in it 
(Psalm 37. 84-38; 58. 10, 11). 17. (Cf. v. 8, 15; ch. 19. 18.) give: 
thee rest—peace and quiet (cf. ». 9), 18. mo vision—in-- 
struction in God’s truth, which was by prophets, through: 
visions (1 Samuel 3. 1). people perish—(Cf. Margin), are 
deprived of moral restraints. Kkeepeth the law—has,, 
and observes, instruction (ch. 14, 1, 34; Psalm 19.11), 19s. 
A servant—who lacks good principle. corrected—or dis- 
covered, will not answer—i. e., obey. 20. (Cf. ch. 21. 52). 
hasty in... words—implying self-conceit (ch. 26. 12),- 
21. become his son—assume the place and privileges of: 
one, 22. (Cf, ch, 15. 18.) Such are delighted by discord and: 
violence, 23. (Cf. ch. 16.18; 18.12.) honour, . . spirit—or,. 
such shall lay hold on honour (ch, 11, 16), 24. hateth,.... 
soul—(Cf. ch. 8. 36.) heareth cursing—(Leviticus 5. 1), 
risks the punishment, rather than reveal truth. 25, The 
fear .. , snare—involves men in difficulty (cf. v. 6).. shall 
be safe—(Cft. Margin; ch. 18. 10.) 26. (Cf. Margin; Bsalm 
27.8.) God alone willand can do exact justice.. 2%. (Cf, 
ch, 3, 82.) On last clause of v. 16; Psalm 37, 12. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-88. 1. This is the title of this chapter (cf. Intro- 
duction), the prophecy—lit., the burden (cf.. Isaiah 13,1; 
Zechariah 9.1), used for any Divine instruction; not ne- 
eessarily a prediction, which was only a kind of prophecy 
(1 Chronicles 15, 27, asong), Prophets were inspired men, 
who spoke for God to man, or man to God (Genesis 20, 7; 
Exodus 7, 14, 15, 16). Such, also, were the New Testament 
prophets. In a general sense, Gad, Nathan and others 
were such, who were Divine teachers, though we do not 
learn they ever predicted. the nian spake—lUil., the saying 
of the man; an expression used to denote any solemn and 
important announcement (cf, 2 Samuel 23. ; Psalm 86. 1; 
110. 1; Isaiah 1, 24, &e.). Ithiel and Weal were perhaps 
pupils. 2-4. brutish—stupid, a strong term to denote his 
lowly self-estimation; or he may speak of such as his 
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natural condition, as contrasted with God’s all-seeing 
comprehensive knowledge and almighty power. The 
questions of the last clause emphatically deny the attri- 
butes mentioned to be those of any creature, thus im- 
pressively strengthening the implied reference of the 
former to God (cf. Deuteronomy 30. 12-14; Isaiah 40, 12; 
Ephesians 4.8). 5. (Cf. Psalm 12, 6; 119. 140.) 6. Add... 
words—Implying that his sole reliance was on God's all- 
sufficient teaching. reprowe [convict] thee—and so the 
falsehood willappear, 7-9. A prayer for exemption from 
wickedness, and the extremes of poverty and riches, the 
two things mentioned, Contentment is implied as desired. 
vanity—all sorts of sinful acts (Job 11. 11; Isaiah 5, 18), 
be full . . . deny—i. ¢., puffed up by the pride of pros- 
perity. take the name... vain—thbis is not (Hebrew) 
the form (cf. Exodus 20. 7), but take rather denotes laying 
violent hold on any thing, i. e., lest I assail God’s name or 
attributes, as justice, mercy, &c., which the poor are 
tempted todo. 10. Accuse not—Slander not (Psalm 10, 7). 
curse. , . guilty—lest, however lowly, he be exasperated 
to turn on thee, and your guilt be made to appear, 11-14. 
Four kinds of hateful persons—{1) graceless children, (2) 
hypocrites, (3) the proud, (4) cruel oppressors (cf. on v, 4, 
Psalm 14, 4; 52. 2)—are now illustrated, (1) v. 15, 16, the in- 
satiability of prodigal children and their fate; v, 17, (2) 
hypocrisy, or the concealment of real character; v. 18-20, 
(8 and 4) various examples of pride and oppression, 15, 
16. horse-leech—supposed by some to be the vampire (a 
fabulous creature), as being literally insatiable; but the 
other subjects mentioned must be taken as this, compara- 
tively insatiable. The use of a fabulous creature agree- 
ably to popular notions is not inconsistent with inspira- 
tion (cf. Isaiah 14., 3h), There are three... yea, four— 
(Cf. ch. 6. 16.) 17. The eye—For the person, with reference 
to the use of the organ to express mockery and contempt, 
and also as that by which punishment is received. the 
ravens... eagles... eat—either as dying unnaturally, 
or being left unburied, or both, 18-20. Hypocrisy is illus- 
trated by four examples of the concealmentof all methods 
or traces of action, and a pertinent example of double 
dealing in actual vice is added, 7, e., the adulterous woman, 
she eateth . ., mouth—i, e., she hides the evidences of 
her shame, and professes innocence, 21-23. Pride and 
cruelty, the undue exaltation of those unfit to hold power 
produce those vices which disquiet society (cf. ch. 19. 10; 
28.8). heir... mistress—i. e., takes her place as a wife 
(Genesis 16. 4). 24-31, These verses provide two classes of 
apt illustrations of various aspects of the moral world, 
which the reader is left to apply. By the first, diligence 
and providence are commended; the success of these in- 
significant animals being due to their instinctive sagacity 
and activity, rather than strength, conies—mountain 
mice, or rabbits, spider—tolerated, even in palaces, to 
destroy flies. taketh .. . hands--or, uses with activity 
the limbs provided for taking prey. The other class pro- 
vides similes for whatever is majestic or comely, uniting 
efficiency with gracefulness, 32. As none can hope, suc- 
cessfully, to resist such a king, suppresseven the thought 
of an attempt. lay... hand upon thy mouth—lay is 
well supplied (Judges 18, 19; Job 29, 9; 40. 4), 33. 4. e,, strife 
—or other ills, as surely arise from devising evil as 
natural effects from natural causes, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-31. 1. Of the title of this, the 6th part of the book, 
ef. Introduction. prophecy—as ch. 30.1, 2. What, my 
gon t—i. c., What shall I say? repetitions denote earnest- 
ness. son... Wwomb—as our phrase, “my own son,” a 
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The Words of King Lemuel. 


term of special affection. son... vows—as one dedicated 
to God; so the word Lemuel may mean, 3-9. Succinct but 
solemn warnings against vices to which kings are pecu- 
liarly tempted, as carnal pleasures and oppressive and 
unrighteous government are used to sustain sensual ine 
dulgence, 3. strength—mental and bodily resources for 
health and comfort. thy ways—or course of life, to that 
... kings—lit., to the destroying of kings, avoid destructive 
pleasures (cf. ch. 5.9; 7. 22,27; Hosea 4.11), 4, 5. Stimu- 
lants enfeeble reason, and pervert the heart, and do not 
suit rulers, who need clear and steady minds, and well- 
governed affections (cf, ch. 20,1; 22. 29), pervert... afflict- 
ed—they give unrighteous decisions against the poor, 
6,7. The proper use of such drinks is to restore tone to 
feeble bodies and depressed minds (cf. Psalm 104.15). 8, 
9. Open . . . cause—Plead for those who cannot plead for 
themselves, as the orphan, stranger, &c, (cf. Psalm 72. 12; 
Isaiah 1. 17), appointed to destruction—who are other- 
wise ruined by their oppressors (cf. ch. 29, 14, 16), 10-31. 
This exquisite picture of a truly lovely wife is conceived 
and drawn in accordance with the customs of Eastern 
nations, but its moral teachings suit allclimes. In He- 
brew the verses begin with the letters of the Hebrew alpha- 
betin order (cf. Introduction to Poetical Books). 10. Who 
... Woman t—The question implies that such are rare, 
though not entirely wanting (cf. ch. 18.22; 19.14) vire 
tuous—lit., of strength, i.e., moral courage (ef. ch, 12, 4; 
Ruth 3.11) her price, &c.—(cf. ch, 3.15.) 11. heart... 
trustin her—he relieson her prudence and skill. no 
need of spoil—does not lack profitor gain, especially, 
that obtained by the risk of war. 12. do... goeod—con- 
tribute good tohim,. 13,14. Ancient women of rank thus 
wrought with their bands, and such, indeed, were the 
customs of Western women a few centuries since. In the 
East also, the fabrics were articles of merchandise. 15. 
She diligently attends to expending as wellas gathering 
wealth; 16., and hence has means to purchase property. 
17,18. To energy she adds a watchfulness in bargains, 
and a protracted and painful industry. The last clause 
may figuratively denote that her prosperity (ef. ch. 24. 20) 
isnot short-lived. 19. No work, however mean, if honest, 
is disdained. 20. Industry enables her to be charitable. 
21. scarlet—or, purple, by reason of the dyes used, the 
best fabrics, as a matter of taste also, the colour suits cold. 
22. coverings of tapestry—or, coverlets, i.e., for beds. 
silk [or, linen (cf. Exodus 26,1; 27. 9)] and purple—,e., 
the most costly goods, 23. in the gates—(cf. ch, 22, 22), 
His domestic comfort promotes his advancement in pub- 
lic dignity, 24. fine linen—or, linen shirts, or the ma- 
terial for them. girdles—were often costly and highly 
valued (2 Samuel 18. 11), deliwereth—or, giveth as a pres- 
ent or tosell, 25, Strength and honour—or, Strong and 
beautiful, is her clothing; or, figuratively, for moral cha- 
racter, vigorous and honourable, shall rejoice , .. come 
in confidence of certain maintenance, 26. Her conversa- 
tion is wise and gentle, 27. (Cf.1 Timothy 5. 14; Titus 2, 
5.) She adds to her example a wise management of those 
under her control. 28. She is honoured by those who best 
know her, 29. The words are those of her husband, prais- 
ing her, virtuously—(Cf, v. 10.) 30, Favour—or, Grace 
of personal manner, beauty—of face, or form (cf, ch. 11, 
22). True piety alone commands permanent respect and 
affection (1 Peter 3.3). 31. The result of her labours is 
her best eulogy. : 

Nothing can add to the simple beauty of this admira- 
ble portrait, On the measure of its realization in the 
daughters of our own day rest untold results, in the do- 
mestic, and, therefore, the civil and religious, welfare of 


the people. 
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ECCLESIASTES I. Human Courses are Vain, 





ECCLESIASTES; OR THE PREACHER, 
THE GREEK TITLE IN THE LXX. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE Hebrew title is Koheleth, which thespeaker in it applies to himself (ch. 1, 12), “I, Koheleth, was king over Israel,” 
It means an Assembler or Convener of a meeting and a Preacher to such a meeting. The feminine form of the Hebrew 
noun, and its construction once (ch. 7. 27) with a feminine verb, show that it not only signifies Solomon, the Preacher to 
assemblies (in which case itis construed with the verb or noun masculine), but also Divine Wisdom (femininein Hebrew) 
speaking by the mouth of the inspired king. In six cases out of seven it is construed with the masculine. Solomon 
was endowed with inspired wisdom (1 Kings 3. 5-14; 6. 11, 12; 9.1, &e.; 11. 9-11), specially fitting him for the task. The 
Orientals delight in such meetings for grave discourse, Thus the Arabs formerly had an assembly yearly, at Ocadh, 
for hearing and reciting poems. Cf. “ Masters of assemblies” (note ch, 12. 11, also 12.9). ‘“‘The Preacher taught the 
people knowledge,” probably viva voce; 1 Kings 4. 34; 10. 2, 8, 24; 2 Chronicles 9. 1, 7, 23, plainly refer to a somewhat 
public divan met for literary discussion. So “spake,” thrice repeated (1 Kings 4. 32. 33), refers not to written composi- 
tions, but to addresses spvken in assemblies convened for the purpose. The Holy Ghost, no doubt, signifies also by 
the term that Solomon’s doctrine is intended for the “great congregation,” the Church of all places and ages (Psalm 
22, 25; 49, 2-4). 

Solomon was plainly the author (ch, 1, 12,16; 2.15; 12.9). That the Rabbins attribute it to Isaiah or Hezekiah is 
explicable by supposing that one or the other inserted it in the canon. The difference of its style, as compared with 
Proverbs and Song of Solomon, is due to the difference of subjects, and the different period of his life in which each 
was written; the Song, in the fervour of his first love to God; Proverbs, about the same time, or somewhat later; but 
Ecclesiastes in late old age, as the seal and testimony of repentance of his apostasy in the intervening period: Psalm 
89. 30, 33 proves his penitence. The substitution of the title Koheleth for Solomon (that is, peace), may imply that, 
having troubled Israel, meantime he forfeited his name of peace (1 Kings 11, 14, 23); but now, having repented, he 
wishes to be henceforth a Preacher of righteousness, The alleged foreign expressions in the Hebrew may have been 
easily imported, through the great intercourse there was with other nations during his long reign. Moreover, sup- 
posed Chaldaisms may be fragments preserved from the common tongue of which Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and 
Arabic, were offshoots, ¥ 

THE Score of Ecclesiastes is to show the vanity of all mere human pursuits, when made the chief end, as contrasted 
with the real blessedness of true wisdom, t. e., religion. The immortality of the soul is dwelt on incidentally, as subsidiary 
to the main scope. Moses’ law took this truth for granted, but drew its sanctions of rewards and punishments in 
accordance with the theocracy, which was under a special providence of God as the temporal King of Israel, from the 
present life, rather than the future, But after that Israel chose an earthly king, God withdrew, in part, his extraordi- 
hary providence, so that under Solomon, temporal rewards did not invariably follow virtue; and punishments vice 
(ef. ch. 2. 16; 3.19; 4.1; 5.8; 7. 15; 8.14; 9. 2,11). Hence the need arises to show that these anomalies will be rectified 
hereafter, and this is the grand “‘ conclusion,” therefore, of the “‘ whole” book, that, seeing there is a coming judgment, 
and seeing that present goods do not satisfy the soul, ‘‘man’s whole duty is to fear God and keep his commandments” 
(ch. 12, 13, 14), and meanwhile, to use, in joyful and serene sobriety, and not abuse the present life (ch. 3. 12, 13), 

It is objected that sensual epicurism seems to be inculcated (ch. 3. 12, 13, 22, &c.); but it is a contented, thankful en- 
joyment of God’s present gifts that is taught, as opposed to a murmuring, anxious, avaricious spirit, as is proved by 
ch. 5.18, cf. with 11-15, not making them the chief end of life; not the joy of levity and folly; a misunderstanding 
which he guards against in ch. 7. 2-6; 11.9; 12.1. Again, ch. 7.16; 9.2-10, might seem to teach fatalism and skepticism, 
But these are words put in the mouth of an objector; or rather, were the language of Solomon himself during his 
apostasy, finding an echoin the heart of every sensualist, who wishes to be an unbeliever, and, who, therefore, sees 
difficulties enough in the world around wherewith to prop up his wilful unbelief, The answer is given (ch. 7, 17, 18; 
9,11, &c.; 11.1, 6; 12.13). Even if these passages be taken as words of Solomon, they are to be understood as forbidding a 
self-made “‘righteousness,’’ whicli tries to constrain God togrant salvation to imaginary good works and external 
strictness with which it wearies itself; also, that speculation which tries to fathom all God's inscrutable counsels (ch, 
8. 17), and that carefulness about the future forbidden in Matthew 6, 25. 

THE CHIEF Goop is that, the possession of which makes us happy, to be sought as the end, for its own sake; 
whereas, all other things are but means towards it. Philosophers, who made it the great subject of inquiry, restricted 
it to the present life, treating the eternal as unreal, and only useful toawe the multitude with. But Solomon shows 
the vanity of all human things (so-called philosophy included) to satisfy the soul, and that heavenly wisdom alone 
is the chief good. He had taught so when young (Proverbs 1. 20; 8.1, &¢.); so also, in Song of Solomon, he had spirit- 
ualized the subject in an allegory; and now, after having long personally tried the manifold ways in which the 
worldly seek to reach happiness, he gives the fruit of his experience in old age. 

It is divided into two parts—chs. 1.-6. 10 showing the vanity of earthly things; ch. 6.10 to ch. 12,, the excellence of 
heavenly wisdom. Deviations from strict logical methods occur in these divisions, but in the main they are observed, 
The deviations make it the less stiff and artificial, and the more suited to all capacities. It isin poetry; the hemi- 
stichal division is mostly observed, but occasionally not so, The choice of epithets, imagery, inverted order of words, 
ellipses, parallelism, or, in its absence, similarity of diction, mark versification. 





of Heavenly Wisdom speaking through and identified with 

CHAPTER I. nim. Verse 12 shows that “king of Jerusalem” is in ap- 

Ver. 1-18. InTRopUCTION. 1. the Preacher—and Con- position, not with ‘ David,” but Preacher.” of Jerusa= 

vener of assemblies for the purpose. See my Preface. ‘‘Ko- lem—rather, in Jerusalem, for it was merely his metrop- 

heleth” in Hebrew, a symbolical name for Solomon, and olis, not his whole kingdom, 2%. The theme Ea of 
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Vanity of all Human Courses 


the first part of his discourse, Vanity of vanities—He- 
braism for the most utter vanity. So “holy of holies” 
(Exodus 26.); “servant of servants” (Genesis 9.25). The 
repetition increases the force. all—Hebrew, “the all;”’ all 
without exception; viz., earthly things. vanity—not in 
themselves, tor God maketh nothing in vain (1 Timothy 
4. 4,5), but vain when putin the place of God and made 
the end, instead of the means (Psalm 39.5, 6; 62.9; Matthew 
6, 33); vain, also, because of the’ vanity” to which they 
are ‘“‘subjected”’ by the fall (Romans 8, 20). 3. What 
profit... labour—i, c., ‘‘ What profit” as to the chief good 
(Matthew 16.26). Labour is profitable én ils proper place 
(Genesis 2. 15; 3.19; Proverbs 14. 23),. under the sun—i, e., 
in this life, as opposed to the future world. The phrase 
often recurs, but only in Keclesiastes, 4. earth... for 
ever—(Psalm 104.5.) While the earth remains the same, 
the generations of men are ever changing; what lasting 
profit, then, can there be from the toils of one whose so- 
journ on earth, as an individual, is so brief? The “for 
ever” is comparative, not absolute (Psalm 102. 26), 5. 
(Psalm 19, 5,6.) Panting is the Hebrew for ** hasteth ;’’ met- 
aphor, from a runner (Psalm 19. 5, “fa strong man’’) in a 
“race”? It applies rather to the rising sun, which seems 
laboriously to mount up to the meridian, than to the set- 
ting sun; the accents too favour MAURER, “‘And (that 
too, returning) to his place, where pauting he riseth.” 6. 
according to his circuits—i.e., it returns afresh to its 
former circuits, however many be its previous veerings 
about. The north and south winds are the two prevail- 
ing winds in Palestine and Egypt. 7% By subterraneous 
cavities, and by evaporation forming rain-clouds, the 
fountains and rivers are supplied from the sea, into which 
they then flow back. The connection is: Individual men 
are continually changing, whilst the succession of the race 
continues; just as the sun, wind, and rivers are ever shift- 
ing about, whilst the cycle in which they move is inva- 
riable; they return to the point whence they set out. 
Hence in man, as in these objects of nature which are his 
analogue, with all the seeming changes “there is no new 
thing” (v. 9). 8. MAURER translates, ‘All words are wearied 
out,” i. e., are inadequate, as also, ‘man cannot express” 
all the things in the world which undergo this ceaseless, 
changeless cycle of vicissitudes: ‘The eye is not satisfied 
with seeing them,” &c. But it is plainly a return to the 
idea (v.3) as to man’s “labour,” which is only wearisome 
and profitless ; ‘*no new” good can accrue from it (v. 9); for 
as the sun, «&c., so man’s laborious works move in a 
changeless cycle. The “eye” and “ear” are two of the 
taskmasters for which man toils. But these are never 
“satisfied” (ch. 6.7; Proverbs 27.20). Nor can they be so 
hereafter, for there will be nothing “new.” Not so the 
chief good, Jesus Christ (John 4. 13,14; Revelation 21. 5). 
9. Rather, “no new thing at all; as Numbers 11.6. This 
is not meant in a general sense; but there is no new 
source of happiness’(the subject in question) which can 
be devised; the same round of petty pleasures, cares, bus- 
iness, study, wars, &c., being repeated over and over again. 
[HoLDEN.] 10. old time—[ Hebrew, ages]. which was— 
The Hebrew plural cannot be joined to the verb singular. 
Therefore translate, ‘It hath been in the ages before; cer- 
tainly it hath been before us.” [HOLDEN.] Or, as MAURER, 
“That which has been (done) before us (in our presence, 
1 Ohronicles 16. 33), has been (done) already in the old 
times.”” 14. The reason why some things are thought 
“new,” which are not really so, is the imperfect record 
that exists of preceding ages among their successors, 
those that... come after—i. e., those that live still later 
than the “things, rather the persons or ‘generations,’ v. 4, 
with which this verse is connected, the six intermediate 
“verses being merely illustrations of v.4 (WErss], that are 
to come” (ch, 2.16; 9.5). 12. Resumption of v. 1, the inter- 
mediate verses being the introductory statement of his 
thesis. Therefore, ‘the Preacher” (Koheleth) is repeated. 
was king—instead of “am,” because he is about to give 
the results of his past experience during his long reign. 
in Jerusalem —specified, as opposed to David, who 
reigned both in Hebron and Jerusalem; whereas Solomon 
reigned only in Jerusalem. *‘ King of Israel in Jerusa- 
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lem,” implies that he reigned over Israel and Judah com- 
bined ; whereas David, at Hebron, reigned only over Judah, 
and not, until he was settled in Jerusalem, over both Israel 
and Judah. 13. this sore travail—viz., that of “searching 
out all things done under heaven.”’ Not human wisdom 
in general, which comes afterwards (ch, 2, 12, &c.), but la- - 
borious inquiries into, and speculations about, the works 
of men, ex. gr., political science. As man is doomed to get 
his bread, so his knowledge, by the sweat of his brow (Gen- 
esis 3.19). [GILL.] exercised—i. e., disciplined; lit., “that 
they may thereby chastise or humble themselves.” 14. The 
reason is here given why investigation into man’s * works” 
is only “sore travail” (v. 13), viz., because all man’s ways 
are vain (v. 18) and cannot be mended (v.15). vexation of 
[a preying upon the] spirit—MAURER translates, “the pur- 
suit of wind,’ as ch. 5. 16; Hosea 12. 1, ‘Ephraim feedeth 
on wind.” But old versions support the English Version. 
15. Investigation (v.13) into human ways is vain labour, 
for they are hopelessly “crooked” and “cannot be made 
straight” by it (ch. 7.13). God, the chief good, alone can 
do this (Isaiah 40, 4; 45.2). wanting—(Daniel 5,27), num- 
bered—so as to make a complete number; so equivalent 
to supplied. [MAURER.] Or, rather, man’s state is utterly 
wanting; and that which is wholly defective cannot be 
numbered or calculated. The investigator thinks he can 
draw up, in accurate numbers, statistics of man’s wants; 
but these, incliding the defects in the investigator’s la- 
bour, are not partial, but total. 16. communed with... 
heart—(Genesis 24. 45.) come to great estate—Rather, “I 
have magniysied and gotten” (lit., added, increased), &c, all 
... before me in Jernsalem—yiz,, the priests, judges, and 
two kings that preceded Solomon. His wisdom exceeded 
that of all before Jesus Christ, the antitypical Koheleth, 
or “Gatherer of men,’ (Luke 13. 34), and ‘‘ Wisdom” incar- 
nate (Matthew lI. 19; 12. 42), had... experience—lit., 
had seen (Jeremiah 2, 31). Contrast with this glorying in 
worldly wisdom Jeremiah 9. 23,24. 17. wisdom... mad- 
ness—i. e., their effects, the works of human wisdom and 
folly respectively. ‘‘Madness,” lit., vaunting extravagance; - 
ch. 2, 12; 7. 25, &e., support Lnglish Version rather than 
DATHE, “splendid matters.” ‘‘Folly” is read by Hnglish 
Version with some MSS., instead of the present Hebrew 
text, ‘“‘prudence.” If Hebrew be retained, understand 
“ prudence,” falsely socalled (1 Timothy 6. 20), “‘ craft” (Dan- 
ie] 8. 25), 18. wisdom , .. knowledge—not in general; 
for wisdom, «&c., are most excellent in their place; but 
speculative knowledge of man’s ways (v. 13, 17), which, the 
farther it goes, gives one the more pain to find how 
crooked” and ‘‘ wanting”’ they are (v. 15; ch. 12. 12). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-26." He next tries pleasure and luxury, retaining, 
however, his worldly “wisdom” (ch. 3, 9), but all proves 
“vanity” in respect to the chief good. 1.1 said... heart 
—(Luke 12. 19.) thee—my heart, I will test whether thou 
eanst find-that solid good in pleasure which was not in 
“worldly wisdom.” But this also proves to be “vanity” 
(Isaiah 50.11). 2. laughter—including prosperity, and joy 
in general (Job 8,.21), mad—i.e., when made the chief good ; 
it is harmless in its proper place. What doeth it?—Of 
what avail is it in giving solid good? (ch.7. 6; Proverbs 14. 
13), 3-11. Illustration more at large of v. 1,2. 3. sought 
—I resolved, after search into many plans, give myself 
unto—lit., to draw my flesh (body) to wine (including all 
banquetings). Image fromacaptive drawn aftera chariot 
in triumph (Romans 6, 16, 19; 1 Corinthians 12, 2); or, one 
“allured” (2 Peter 2. 18, 19). yet acquainting ... wis- 
dom—lit., ‘‘and my heart (still) was behaving, or guiding 
itself, with wisdom, [GESENIUS.] MAURER translates, 
“was weary of (worldly) wisdom.” But the end of v, 9 con- 
firms English Version, folly—viz., pleasures of the flesh, 
termed “mad,” v.2, all the days, &c._(See Margin and 
ch. 6. 12; Job 15. 20.) 4. (1 Kings 7, 1-8; 9.1, 19; 10. 18, &e.) 
vineyards—(Song of Solomon 8. 11.) 5. gardens—Hebrew, 
paradises, a foreign word ; Sanscrit, “a place enclosed with 
a wall; Armenian and Arabic, ‘a pleasure-ground with ~ 
flowers and shrubs near the king’s house, or casue.” An 
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1,3). 8. (i Kings 10.27; 2 Chronicles 1.15; 9.20). 


earthly paradise can never make up for the want of the. 


heavenly (Revelation 2.7). 6. pools—artificial, for irri- 
gating the soil (Genesis 2. 10; Nehemiah 2. 14; Isaiah 1. 30). 
Three such reservoirs are still found, called Solomon’s 
cisterns, a mile and a half from Jerusalem. wood that 
bringeth forth—rather, “the grove that flourisheth with 
trees.” [lLWTrH.]) born in my house—these were es- 
teemed niore trustworthy servants than those bought 
(Genesis 14, 14; 15. 2,3; 17. 12, 13, 27; Jeremiah 2, 14), called 
sons of one’s handmaid (Exodus 23. 12; ef. Genesis 12. 16; Job 
peculiar 
treasure of kings and... provinces — contributed by 
them, as tributary to him (1 Kings 4, 21, 24); a poor substi- 
tute for the wisdom whose “gain is better than fine gold” 
(Proverbs 3. 14, 15), simgers—so David (2 Samuel 19. 35). 
musical instruments ...of all sorts—introduced at 
banquets (Isaiah 5. 12; Amos 6. 5,6); rather, a princess and 
princesses, from an Arabie root, One regular wife, or 
queen (Esther 1.9); Pharaoh’s daughter (1 Kings 3.1); 
other secondary wives, ‘“‘ princesses,” distinct from the 


_ “concubines” (1 Kings 11. 3; Psalm 45.10; Song of Solo- 


mon 6.8). [WEISS; GESENIUS.] Had these been omitted, 
the enumeration would be incomplete, 9. great—op- 
ulent (Genesis 24. 35; Job 1.5; see 1 Kings 10, 23). re= 
mained—(v. 3). 10. my labour—in procuring pleasures. 
this—evanescent “joy”? was my only “portion out of all 
my labour” (ch. 3. 22; 5. 18; 9.9; 1 Kings 10.5). UL. Butall 
these I felt were only “‘yvanity,’’ and of no “ profit” as to 
the chief good. “Wisdom” (worldly common sense, sa- 
gacity), which still “remained with me” (v. 9), showed me 
that these could not give solid happiness. 12. He had 
tried (worldly) wisdom (ch. 1. 12-18) and folly (foolish pieas- 
ure) (v. 1-11); he now compares them (v, 12), and finds that 
whilst (worldly) wisdom excelleth folly (v. 13, 14), yet the 
one event, death, befalls both (v. 14-16), and that thus the 
wealth acquired by the wise man’s “labour” may descend 
toa “fool” that hath not laboured (v. 18, 19, 21); therefore 
all his labour is vanity (v. 22, 23). what can the man do 
... already dome—(Ch. 1. 9.) Parenthetical. A future 
investigator can strike nothing out ‘‘new,” so as to draw 
a different conclusion from what I draw by comparing 
“wisdom and madness.” HoLDEN, with less ellipsis, 
transiates, ‘What, O man, shall come after the king?” &e. 
Better, Grotius, “ What man can come after (compete 
with) the king in the things which are done?” None 
ever can have the same means of testing what all earthly 
things ean do towards satisfying thesoul; namely, worldly 
wisdom, science, riches, power, longevity, all combined. 


_ 13, 14. (Proverbs 17, 24.) The worldly “ wise’ man has 


good sense in managing his affairs, skil/ and taste in build- 
ing and planting, and keeps within safe and respectable 
bounds in pleasure, whilst the “fool” is wanting in these 
respects (“‘ darkness,” equivalent to fatal error, blind infatu- 
ation), yet one event, death, happeneth to both (Job 21. 26). 
15. why was Eso anxious to become, &c. (2 Chronicles L. 
10), Then—Since such is the case. this—viz., pursuit of 
(worldly) wisdom, it can never fill the place of the true 
wisdom (Job 28. 28; Jeremiah 8.9). 16. remembrance— 
agreat aim of the worldly (Genesis 11.4), The righteous 
alone attain if (Psalm 112. 6; Proverbs 10.7), for ever—no 
perpetual memorial, that which now is—MAURER, “In 
the days to come all things shall he now long ago forgotten.” 
17. Disappointed in one experiment after another, he is 
weary of life. The backslider ought to have rather rea- 
soned as the prodigal (Hosea 2, 6,7; Luke 15. 17,18). griev- 
ous unto me—(Job10.1.) 18,19. One hope alone was left to 
the disappointed worldling, the perpetuation of his name 
and riches, laboriously gathered, through his successor, 
For selfishness is mostly at the root of worldly parents’ al- 
leged providence for their children. Butnow the remem- 
brance of how he himself, the piously-reared child of Da- 
vid, had disregarded his father’s dying charge (1 Chroni- 
cles 28.9), suggested the sad misgivings as to what Reho- 
boam, his son by an idolatrous Ammonitess, Naamah, 
thould prove to be; a foreboding too fully realized (1 Kings 
12.; 14. 21-31). 20. I gave up as desperate all. hope of solid 
fruit frori my labour. 21. Suppose “there is a man,” &e, 
equity—rather, “with success,” as the Hebrew is ren- 
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dered (ch. 11. 6), “‘ prosper,” though Margin gives “right.” 
[HOLDEN and MAURER.) evil—not in itself, for this is the 
ordinary course of things, but “evil,” as regards the chief 
good, that one should have toiled so fruitlessly. 22. 
Same sentiment as v. 21, interrogatively. 23. The only 
fruit he has is, not only sorrows in his days, but ald his 
days are sorrows, and his travail (not only has griefs con- 
nected with it, but és itself) grief. 24. English Version 
gives a seemingly Epicurean sense, contrary to the gen- 
eral scope. The Hebrew, lit., is, “It is not good for man 
that he should eat,” &c., “and should make his soul see 
good” (or “show his soul, i. ¢., himself, happy”), &c, 
[WEIss.] According to HOLDEN and WEISS, ch. 3, 12, 22 
differ from this verse in the text and meaning; here he 
means, “It isnot good that a man should feast himself, © 
and falsely make as though his soul were happy;” he 
thus refers to a false pretending of happiness aequired by 
and for one’s self; in ch. 3. 12, 22, and 5. 18, 19, to real seeing, 
or finding pleasure when God gives it. There it is said to be 
good fora man to enjoy with satisfaction and thankful- 
hess the blessings which God gives; here it is said not to 
be good to take an unreal pleasure to one’s self by feast- 
ing, &c. Whis also I saw—lI perceived by experience that 
good (real pleasure) is not to be taken at will, but comes 
only from the hand of God [WeExss] (Psalm 4. 6; Isaiah 57. 
19-21), Or as HOLDEN, “It is the appointment from the 
hand of God, that the sensualist has no solid satisfaction” 
(good). 25. hasten—after indulgences (Proverbs 7. 23; 19, 
2}, eagerly pursue such enjoyments. None can’ compete 
with meinthis. If I, then, with all my opportunities of 
enjoyment, failed utterly to obtain solid pleasure of my 
own making, apart. from God, who else can? God merci- 
fully spares His children the sad experiment which Solo- 
mon made, by denying them the goods which they often 
desire. He gives them the fruits of Solomon’s experience, 
without their paying the dear price at which Solomon 
bought it. 26. True, literally,in the Jewish theocracy; 
and in some measure in all ages (Job. 27. 16,17; Proverbs 
13. 22; 28.8). Though the retribution be not so visible and 
immediate now as then, it is no less real. Happiness 
even here is more truly the portion of the godly (Psalm 
84.11; Matthew 5.5; Mark 10. 29, 30; Romans 8. 28; 1 Tim- 
othy 4.8). that he [the sinner] may give—i. e., uncon- 
sciously and in spite of himself. The godly Solomon had 
satisfaction in his riches and wisdom, when God gave 
them (2 Chronicles 1). The backsliding Solomon had no 
happiness when he sought it in them apart from God; 
and the riches which he heaped up became the prey of 
Shishak (2 Chronicles 12). 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-22. Earthly pursuits are no doubt lawful in their © 
proper time and order (v, 1-8), but unprofitable when out 
of time and place, as for instance, when pursued as the 
solid and chief good (v. 9, 10); whereas God makes every- 
thing beautiful in its season, which man obscurely com- 
prehends (v.11). God allows man to enjoy moderately 
and virtuously His earthly gifts (wv. 12, 13). What consoles 
us amidst the instability of earthly biessings is, God’s 
counsels are immutable (v. 14), I. Man has his appointed 
cycle of seasons and vicissitudes, as the sun, wind, and 
water (ch. 1. 5-7), purpose—as there is a fixed ‘‘season” 
in God’s “ purposes” (ex. gr., He has fixed the ‘‘ time” when 
man is “to be born,” and “ to die,”’ v. 2), so there is a law- 
ful ‘‘ time’’ for man to carry out his “‘ purposes” and incli- 
nations. God does not condemn, but approves of, the 
“use” of earthly blessings (v. 12); it is the ‘‘abuse’’ that 
He condemns, the making them the chief end (1 Corin- 
thians 7. 31), The earth, without human desires, love, 
taste, joy, sorrow, would be a dreary waste, without 
water; but, on the other hand, the misplacing and excess 
of them, as of a flood, need control. Reason and revela- 
tion are given to control them, 2. time to die—(Psalm 31. 
15; Hebrews 9.27), plamt—A man can no more reverse 
the times and order of “planting,” and of “digging up,’’ 
and transplanting, than he can alter the times fixed for 
his “ birth” and “‘death.’”’ To try to “ plant’ out of season 
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is vanity, however good in season; so to make earthly 
things the chief end is vanity, however good they be in 
order and season. GILL takes it, not so well, fig., (Jere- 
miah 18.7, 9; Amos 9, 15; Matthew 15, 13), 3. time to kill 
—viz., judicially, criminals; or, in wars of self-defence; 
not in malice. Out of this time and order, killing is 
“murder. to heal—God has his times for “healing” ( lit., 
Isaiah 38. 5, 21; fig., Deuteronomy 32. 39; Hosea 6. 1; spirit- 
ually, Psalm 147, 3; Isaiah 57. 19). To heal spiritually, 
before the sinner feels his wound, would be out of time, 
and so injurious, time to break down —cities, as Jeru- 
salem, by Nebuchadnezzar, build wp—as Jerusalem, in 
the time of Zerubbabel; spiritually (Amos 9, 11), “ the set 
time” (Psalm 102. 13-16). 4. mourn—viz., for the dead 
(Genesis 23, 2). damce—as David before the ark (2 Samuel 
6. 12-14; Psalm 30. 11); spiritually (Matthew 9, 15; Luke 6. 
21; 15.25). The Pharisees, by requiring sadness oud of time, 
erred seriously. 5. cast away stones—as out of a garden 
or vineyard (Isaiah 5. 2). gather—for building, jig., the 
Gentiles, once cast-away stones, were in due time made 
parts of the spiritual building (Ephesians 2, 19, 20), and 
children of Abraham (Matthew 3. 9); so the restored Jews 
hereafter (Psalm 102. 13, 14; Zechariah 9.16), refrain... 
embracing—(Joel 2, 16; 1 Corinthians 7. 5,6.) 6. time to 
get—ex, gr.,to gain honestly a livelihood (Ephesians 4. 
28). lose—when God wills losses to us, then is our time to 
be content. keep—not to give to the idle beggar (2 Thes- 
salonians 3.10). cast away—in charity (Proverbs 11. 24); 
or to part with the dearest object, rather than the soul 
(Mark 9. 43). To be careful is right in its place, but not 
when it comes between us and Jesus Christ (Luke 10. 40- 
42). 7. rend—garments, in mourning, (Joel 2. 13). Fig., 
nations, as Israel from Judah, already foretold, in Solo- 
mon’s time (1 Kings 11. 30,31), to be “‘sewed” together 
hereafter (Ezekiel 37. 15, 22). silemce—(Amos 5. 13), in a 
national calamity, or that of a friend (Job 2. 13); also not 
to murmur under God’s visitation (Leviticus 10.3; Psalm 
89.1,2,9). 8. hate—ez. gr., sin, lusts (Luke 14. 26); i. e., to 
love God so much more as to seem in comparison to hale 
“father or mother,’ when coming between us and God. 
time of war... peace—(Luke 14. 31), 9. But these 
earthly pursuits, whilst lawful in their season, are “un- 
profitable” when made by man, what God never intended 
them to be, the chief good. Solomon had tried to create 
an artificial forced joy, at times when he ought rather to 
have been serious; the result, therefore, of his labour to 
be happy, out of God’s order, was disappointment. “A 
time to plant’ (v. 2), refers to his planting (ch. 2. 5); 
“laugh” (v. 4), to ch. 2. 1, 2, “his mirth,” “laughter;” 
“build up,” “gather stones” (v. 3, 5), to his “ building” 
(ch, 2. 4); ““embrace,” “love,” to his *‘ princess” (note, ch, 
2. 8); “get” (perhaps also “gather,” v. 5, 6), to his “ gather- 
ing” (ch. 2,8), All these were of no “ profit,’ because not 
in God’s time and order of bestowing happiness. 10. (Ch. 
1.13.) 11. his time—i, e., in its proper season (Psalm 1, 3), 
opposed to worldlings putting earthly pursuits out of 
their proper time and place (note v. %), set the world in 
their heart—given them capacities to understand the 
world of nature as reflecting God’s wisdom in its beau- 
tiful order and times (Romans 1, 19, 20), “Everything” 
answers to “ world,’ in the parallelism, so that—i, ¢., 
but in such a manner that man only sees a portion, not 
the whole “from beginning to end” (ch. 8.17; Job 26. 14; 
Romans 11.33; Revelation 15.4), PARKHUkS?, for “ world,” 
translates, “Yet He hath put obseurity in the midst of them,” 
tit., a secret ; SO man’s mental dimness of sight as to the full 
mystery of God’s works. So HoLpEN and WeErss. This 
incapacity for “ finding out” (comprehending) God’s work 
is chiefly the fruit of the fall. The worldling ever since, 
not knowing God's time and order, labours in vain, be- 
cause out of time and place, 12. in them—in God’s 
works (v, li), as far as relates to man’s duty. Man cannot 
fully comprehend them, but he ought joyfully to receive 
(“rejoice in’’) God’s gifts, and “‘do good” with them to 
himself and to others. This is never out of season (Gala- 
tians 6.9, 10). Not sensual joy and self-indulgence (Phil- 
ippians 4.4; James 4. 16,17). 13. Zit., “And also as to 
every man who eats,” &c., “this is the gift of God” (v, 22; 
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ch. 5.18). When received as God’s gifts, and to God’s 
glory, the good things of life are enjoyed in their due 
time and order (Acts 2. 46; 1 Corinthians 10, 31; 1 Timothy 
4, 3,4). 14. (1 Samuel 3. 12; 2Samuel 23.5; Psalm 80. 84; 
Matthew 21.35; James 1.17.) for ever—as opposed to 
man’s perishing labours (ch. 2, 14-18), any thing taken 
from it—opposed toman’s “crooked and wanting” works 
(ch. 1.15; 7. 13). The event of man’s labours depends 
wholly on God’s immutable purpose. Man’s part, there- 
fore, is to do and enjoy every earthly thing in ils proper 
season (v. 12,13), not setting aside God’s order, but observ- 
ing deep reverence towards God; for the mysteriousness 
and unchangeableness of God’s purposes are designed to 
lead “man to fear before Him.’’ Man knows not the 
event of each act, otherwise he would think himself inde- 
pendent of God. 15. Resumption of ch.1.9, Whatever 
changes there be, the succession of events is ordered by 
God’s *“‘everlasting” laws (v. 14), and returns in a fixed 
cycle, requireth that... past—after many changes, 
God’s law requires the return of the same cycle of events, 
as in the past, lit., that which is driven on. LXX.and Syriae - 
translate, **God requireth (i. e., avengeth) the persecuted 
man;’’ a transition to v. 16,17. The parallel clauses of the 
verse support Knglish Version. 16. Here a difficulty is 
suggested. If God ‘requires’? events to move in their 
perpetual cycle, why are the wicked allowed to deal un- 
righteously in the place where injustice ought least of all 
to be, viz., “the place of judgment” (Jeremiah 12.1)? 17%. 
Solution of it. There is a coming judgment in which 
God will vindicate His righteous ways. The sinner’s 
“time” of his unrighteous “ work” is short. God also has 
His “time” and “work” of judgment; and, meanwhile, 
is overruling, for good at last, what seems now dark, 
Man cannot now “ find out” the plan of God’s ways (v. 11; 
Psalm 97.2). If judgment instantly followed every sin, 
there would be no scope for free-will, faith, and persever- 
ance of saints in spite of difficulties. The previous dark- 
ness will make the light at last the more glorious, there 
—(Job 3. 7-19) in eternity, in the presence of the Divine 
Judge, opposed to the “there,” in the human place of 
judgment (v, 16); so “ from thence’’ (Genesis 49, 24), 18. es- 
tate—the estate of fallen man is so ordered (these wrongs 
are permitted), that God might “ manifest,” i. e., thereby 
prove them,and that they might themselves see their 
mortal frailty, like that of the beasts. sons of men— 
rather, sons of Adam, a phrase used for fallen men. The 
toleration of injustice until the judgment is designed to 
“manifest”? men’s characters in their fallen state, to see 
whether the oppressed will bear themselves aright amidst 
their wrongs, knowing that the time is short, and there is 
a coming judgment. The oppressed share in death, but 
the comparison to “beasts” applies especially to the un- 
godly oppressors (Psalm 49, 12, 20); they too need to be 
“manifested” (proved), whether, considering that they 
must soon die as the “‘ beasts,” and fearing the judgment 
to come, they will repent (Daniel 4.27), 19. Lit., “ For the 
sons of men (Adam) are a mere chance, as also the beast is 
a mere chance,.”’ These words can only be the sentiments 
of the skeptical oppressors. God’s delay in judgment gives 
scope for the “manifestation” of their infidelity (ch. 8. ll; 
Psalm 55.19; 2 Peter 3. 3, 4). They are “brute beasts,” mor- 
ally (v.18; Jude 10); and they end by maintaining that 
man, physically, has no pre-eminence over the beast, 
both alike being “fortuities.” Probably this was the lan- 
guage of Solomon himself in hisapostasy. He answers it 
in v.21, If v.19, 20, be his words, they express only that as 
regards liability to death, excluding the future judgment, 
as the skeptic oppressors do, man is on a level with the 
beast. Life is “vanity,” if regarded independently of re- 
ligion. But v, 21 points out the vast difference between 
them in respect to the future destiny; also (v, 17) beasts 
have no “judgment” to come, breath—vyitality. 21. 
Who knoweth—Not doubt of the destination of man’s 
spirit (ch, 12.7); but “how few, by reason of the outward 
mortality to which man is as liable as the beast, and 
which is the ground of the skeptic’s argument, compre- 
hend the wide difference between man and the beast” 
(Isaiah 53, 1), The Hebrew expresses the difference strongly 





< Panity through Oppression; ete. 


“The spirit of man that ascends, it belongeth to on high; 
but the spirit of the beast that descends, it belongeth to 
below, even to the earth.” Their destinations and proper 
element differ utterly. [WEISS.] 22. (Cf. v.12; ch. 5. 18.) 
Inculecating a thankful enjoyment of God’s gifts, and a 
cheerful discharge of man’s duties, founded on fear of 
God; not as the sensualist (ch. 11. 9); not as the anxious 
money-seeker (ch. 2. 23; 5, 10-17), his portion—in the 
present lite. If it were made his main portion, it would 
be ‘‘ vanity” (ch, 2,1; Luke 16. 25). for who, &c.—our ig- 
norance as to the future, which is God’s “time” (v. 11), 
should lead us to use the present time in the best sense, 
and leave the future to His infinite wisdom (Matthew 6, 
20, 25, 31-34). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-16, 1. returned—viz., to the thought set forth (ch, 
8.16; Job 35.9). power—MAURER, not so well, “‘ violence.” 
no comforter—twice said to express continued suffering 
without any to give coinfort (Isaiah 53.7), 2. A profane 
sentiment if severed from its connection; but just in its 
bearing on Solomon's scope, If religion were not taken 
into account (ch. 3.17, 19), fo die as soon as possible would 
be desirable, so as not to suffer or witness ‘‘ oppressions ;” 
and still more so, not to be born at all (ch. 7.1). Job (3. 
18; 21. 7), David (Psalm 73. 3, &e.), Jeremiah (12, 1), Habak- 
kuk (1, 13), all passed through the same perplexity, until 
they went into the sanctuary, and looked beyond the 
present to the “judgment” (Psalm 73.17; Habakkuk 2, 20; 
8.17, 18). Then they saw the need of delay, before com- 
pletely punishing the wicked, to give space for repent- 
aunee, or else for accumulation of wrath (Romans 2, 15); 
and before completely rewarding the godly, to give 
room for faith and perseverance in tribulation (Psalm 92, 
7-12). Earnests, however, are often even now given, by 
partial judgments, of the future, complete one, to assure 
us, in spite of difficulties, that God governs the earth. 3. 
seen—nor experienced. 4. right—rather (as ch. 2,21, note), 
prosperous, Prosperity, which men so much covet, is the 
very source of provoking oppression (v.1) and “envy,” 
so far is it from constituting the chief good. 5. Still the 
“fool” (the wicked oppressor) is not to be envied even in 
this life, who “folds his hands together’ in idleness 
(Proverbs 6,10; 24.33), living on the means he wrong- 
fully wrests from others; for such a one “eateth his 
own flesh,’ i. e., is a sel/-tormentor, never satisfied, his 
Spirit preying on itself (Isaiah 9. 20; 49. 26). 6. Hebrew, 
“One open hand (palm) full of quietness, than both closed 
hands full of travail.”’ ‘ Quietness” (mental tranquillity 
flowing from honest labour), opposed to “ eating one’s own 
flesh” (v.5), also opposed to anxious labour to gain (v. 8; 
Proverbs 15. 16,17; 16.8). 7. A vanity described in v. 8 
8. not a second—no partner. child—‘son or brother,” 
put for any heir (Deuteronomy 25, 5-10), eye—(Ch. 1. 8.) 

he miser would not be able to give an account of ‘his in- 
fatuation, 9. Two—opposed to “one” (v. 8). Ties of 
union, marriage, friendship, religious communion, are 
better than the selfish solitariness of the miser (Genesis 
2. 18). reward—advantage accrues from their efforts 
being conjoined. TALMAN says, ‘A man without a com- 
panion is like a left hand without theright.” 10. ifthey 
fali—if the one or other fall, as may happen to both, viz., into 
any distress of body, mind, or soul, 1. (1 Kings 1. 1.) 
The image is taken from man and wife, but applies uni- 
versally to the warm sympathy derived from social ties, 
So Christian ties (Luke 24. 32; Acts 28.15), 12. ome—en- 
emy. threefold cord—proverbial for a combination of 
many—ex. gr., husband, wife, and children (Proverbs 11. 14); 
so Christians (Luke 10, 1; Colossians 2, 2, 19). Untwist the 
eord, and the separate threads are easily ‘‘broken,” 13. 
The “threefold cord” of social ties suggests the subject of 
eivil government. In this case too, he concludes that kingly 
power confers no lasting happiness. The “ wise’’ child, 
though a supposed case of Solomon, answers, in the event 
foreseen by the Holy Ghost, to Jeroboam, then a poor but 
valiant youth, once a “‘servant” of Solomon, and (1 Kings 
11. 26-40) appointed by God through the prophet Ahijah to 
be belr of the kingdom of the ten tribes about to be rent 
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from Rehoboam, The “old and foolish king” answers to 
Solomon himself, who had lost his wisdom, when, in de- 
fiance of two warnings of God (1 Kings 3. 14; 9. 2-9), he 
forsook God. will no more be admonished—knows not 
yet how to take warning (see Margin). God had by Ahijah 
already intimated the judgment coming on Solomon (1 
Kings 11, 11-13), 14. out of prison—Solomon uses this 
phrase of a supposed case, ex. gr., Joseph raised from a 
dungeon to be lord of Egypt. His words are at the same 
time so framed by the Holy Ghost that they answer vir- 
tually to Jeroboam, who fled to-escape a ‘‘prison” and 
death from Solomon, to Shishak of Egypt (1 Kings 11. 40), 
This unconscious presaging of his own doom, and that of 
Rehoboam, constitutes theirony, David’s elevation from 
poverty and exile, under Saul (which may have been be- 
fore Solomon's mind), had so far their counterpart in that 
of Jeroboam, whereas , . . becometh peor—rather, 
“though he (the youth) was born poor in his kingdom” 
(in the land where afterwards he was to reign), 15. “I 
considered all the living,” the present generation, in re- 
lation to (‘‘ with’’) the “second youth” (the legitimate suc- 
cessor of the “old king,” as opposed to the ‘poor youth,” 
the one first spoken of, about to be raised from poverty to 
a throne), i.e,, Rehoboam,. in his sterd—the old king’s, 
16. Notwithstanding their now worshipping the rising 
asun, the heir-apparent, I reflected that ‘‘there were no 
bounds (no stability (2 Samuel 15. 6; 20. 1), no check on the 
love of innovation) of all that have been before them,” 7, 
e., the past generation; so “also they that come after,” 
i. e., the next generation, “shall not rejoice in him,” viz., 
Rehoboam. The parallel, ‘“‘shall not rejoice,” fixes the 
sense of ‘‘no bounds,” no permanent adherence, though now 
men rejoice in him, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-20. 1. From vanity connected with kings, he 
passes to vanities (v. 7) which may be fallen into in serving 
the King of kings, even by those who, convinced of the 
vanity of thecreature, wish to worship theCreator. Keep 
thy foot—In going to worship, go with considerate, cir- 
cumspect, reverent feeling. The allusion is to the taking 
off the shoes, or sandals, in entering a temple (Exodus 
8.5; Joshua 5, 15, which passages perhaps gave rise to the 
custom), Weriss needlessly reads, “ Keep thy /feast days” 
(Exodus 23, 14,17; the three great feasts), hear—rather, 
“To be ready (to draw nigh with the desire) to hear (obey) 
is a better sacrifice than the offering of fools.”” [HOLDEN,] 
(Vulgate; Syriac.) (Psalm 51. 16,17; Proverbs 21.3; Jere- 
miah 6, 20; 7. 21-28; 14.12; Amos 5, 21-24.) The warning is 
against mere ceremonial self-righteousness, as in ch. 7, 12, 
Obedience is the spirit of the law’s requirements (Deuter-— 
onomy 10.12). Solomon sorrowfully looks back on his 
own neglect of this (cf. 1 Kings 8. 63 with 11, 4,6). Positive 
precepts of God must be kept, but will not stand instead 
of obedience to His moral precepts. The last provided no 
sacrifice for wilful sin (Numbers 15, 30, 31; Hebrews 10, 26- 
29), 2. rash—opposed to the considerate reverence (“ keep 
thy foot,’ v. 1), This verse illustrates v. 1, as to prayer in 
the house of God (“before God,” Isaiah 1. 12); so v. +6, as 
to vows, The remedy to such vanities is, stated (v. 6), 
“Fear thou God. God is in heawen—Therefore He ought 
to be approached with carefully-weizhed words, by thee, a 
frail creature of earth. 3. 4smuch “ business,” engrossing 
the mind, gives birth to incoherent ‘*dreams,’’ so many 
words, uttered inconsiderately in prayer, give birth toand 
betray ‘a fool’s speech” (ch. 10, 14), [HOLDEN and WEISS.] 
But v.7 implies that the “‘dream’’ is not a comparison, 
but the vain thoughts of the fool (sinner, Psalm 73. 20), arising 
from multiplicity of (worldly) business,” His “dream” 
is, that God hears him for his much speaking (Matthew 6, 
7), independently of the frame of mind. [Jnglish Version 
and MAURER.] “Fool's voice” answers to ‘‘dream” in the 
parallel; it comes by the many “ words” flowing from the 
fool’s ‘‘dream.”” 4. Hasty words in prayer (v. 2, 3) suggests 
the subject of hasty vows. A vow should not be hastily 
made (Judges 11, 35; 1 Samuel 14. 24). When made, it must 
be kept (Psalm 76, 11), even as God keeps His word to us 
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(Exodus 12. 41,51; Joshua 21, 45), 5. (Deuteronomy 23, 21, 
2.) 6. thy flesh—vow not with “thy mouth” a vow (ez. 
gr., fasting), which the lusts of thy flesh (body, Margin, 
ch. 2.3) may tempt thee to break (Proverbs 20, 25), angel 
—the ‘“‘méssenger” of God (Job 33. 23); minister (Revela- 
tion 1. 20); i.e., the priest (Malachi 2.7) ‘*before’” whom 
a breach of a vow was to be confessed (Léviticus 5. 4, 5). 
We, Christians, in our vows (ez. gr., at baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, &c.) vow in the presence of Jesus Christ, “the 
angel of the covenant” (Malachi 3. 1), and of ministering 
angels as witnesses (1 Corinthians 11, 10; 1 Timothy 5. 21), 
Extenuate not any breach of them as a slight error. 7. 
(Note v. 3.) God’s service, which ought to be our chief 
good, becomes by “dreams” (foolish fancies as of God’s re- 
quirements of usin worship), and random “ words,” posi- 
tive ‘‘vanity.” The remedy is, whatever fools may do, 
“Fear thou God” (ch. 12. 13), 8. As in ch. 3. 16, so here the 
difficulty suggests itself. If God is so exact.in even pun- 
ishing hasty words (v. 1-6), why does He allow gross in- 
justice? In the remote “provinces,” the ‘poor’ often 
had to put themselves for protection from the inroads of 
Philistines, &c., under chieftains, who oppressed them 
even in Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 12. 4). the matter—tit., 
the pleasure, or purpose (Isaiah 53.10). Marvel not at this 
dispensation of God’s will, as if He had abandoned the 
world. Nay, there is coming a capital judgment at last, 
and an earnest of it in partial punishments of sinners 
meanwhile. higher than the highest—(Daniel 7. 18.) 
regardeth—(2 Chronicles 16. 9.) there be higher—plural, 
i. e., the three persons of the Godhead, or else, ‘re- 
gardeth (not only the ‘highest’ kings, than whom He ‘is 
higher,’ but even the petty tyrants of the provinces, viz.) 
the high ones who are above them” (the poor). [WEISS.] 
9. “The profit (produce) of the earth is (ordained) for 
(the common good of) all: even the king himself is served 
by (the fruits of) the field” (2 Chronicles 26.10), Therefore 
the common Lord of all, high and low, will punish at last 
those who rob the “poor” of their share in it (Proverbs 
22, 22,23; Amos 8. 4-7). 10. Not only will God punish at 
last, but meanwhile the oppressive gainers of ‘‘silver’’ 
find no solid ‘satisfaction’ init. shall mot be satisfied 
—so the oppressor “eateth his own flesh” (ch, 4. 1, 5, note). 
with increase—is not satisfied with the gain that he 
makes, 11. they ... that eat them—the rich man’s de- 
pendants (Psalm 23,5), 12%. Another argument against 
anxiety to gain riches, “Sleep... sweet’? answers to 
“quietness” (ch. 4.6); “not suffer... sleep,” to ‘*vex- 
ation of spirit.” Fears for his wealth, and an overloaded 
stomach without “labouring” (ef. ch. 4.5), will not suffer 
the rich oppressor to sleep. 13, 14. Proofs of God’s judg- 
ments even in this world (Proverbs 11.31). The rich op- 
pressor’s wealth provokes enemies, robbers, &c. Then, 
after having kept it for an expected son, he loses it be- 
forehand by misfortune (‘‘by evil travail’’), and the son 
is born to be heir of poverty. Ch. 2,19, 23 gives another 
aspect of the same subject. 16. Even supposing that he 
loses not his wealth before death, then at least he must go 
stripped of it all (Psalm 49.17), laboured for... wind 
(Hosea 12.1; 1 Corinthians 9, 26), 17. eateth—appropri- 
ately put for “liveth” in general, as connected with v. 11, 
12,18. darkness—opposed to “light (joy) of countenance” 
(ch, 8.1; Proverbs 16,15), wrath—fretfulness, lit., “‘His 
sorrow is much, and his infirmity (of body) and wrath,” 
18. Returns to the sentiment (ch, 3,12, 13, 22), translate, 
“Behold the geod which I have seen, and which is be- 
coming” (ina man) which God giveth—viz., both the 
good of his labour and his life, his portion —legiti- 
mately. It is God’s gift that makes it so-when regarded 
as such, Such a one will use, not abuse, earthly things 
(1 Corinthians 7.31). Opposed to the anxious life of the 
covetous (v. 10,17), 19. As v.18 refers to the “labouring”’ 
man (v. 12), so v. 1) to the “rich” man, who gets wealth 
not by “oppression” (v. 8), but by “‘ God’s gift.” He is dis- 
tinguished also from the “ rich’ man (ch, 6.2) in having 
received by God's gift not only ‘“ wealth,” but also “ power 
to eat thereof,’ which that one has not. “To take his 
portion” limits him to the lawful use of wealth, not keep- 
lag back from God J/is portion while enjoying his own. 
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20. He will not remember much (looking back with dis- 
appointment, as the ungodly do (ch, 2.11) on) the days of 
his life. answereth ...in the joy—God answers his 
prayers in giving him “power” to enjoy his blessings, 
GESENIUS and Vulgate translate, ‘For God (so) occupies 
him with joy,” &c., that he thinks not much of the short- 
ness and sorrows of life. HoLpENn, ‘Though God gives 
not much (as to-real enjoyment), yet he remembers (with 
thankfulness) the days; for (he knows) God exercises him 
by the joy,” &c. (tries him by prosperity), so es but 
English Version is simplest. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 1-12. 1. common—or else more lit., great upon man, 
falls heavily upon man. 2. for his sonl—i. e., his enjoy- 
ment. God giveth him not power to eat—this distin- 
guishes him from the “rich” man in ch. 5.19. **God hath 
given” distinguishes him also from the man who got his 
wealth by “oppression” (ch. 5. 8,10). stranger—those not 
akin, nay, even hostile to him (Jeremiah 51.51; Lamen- 
tations 5.2; Hosea 7.9). He seems to have it in his 
“power” to do as he will with his wealth, but an unseen 
power gives him up to his own avarice: God wills that 
he should toil for ‘‘a stranger’ (ch. 2. 26), who has found 
favour in God’s sight. 3. Even if aman (of this charac- 
ter) have very many (equivalent to ‘‘a hundred,” 2 Kings 
10. 1) children, and not have a “stranger” as his heir (v. 2), 
and live long (‘‘days of years” express the brevity of life 
atits best, Genesis 47.9), yet enjoy no real ‘*good’’ in life, 
and lie unhonoured, without “burial,” at death (2 Kings 
9, 26, 35), the embryo is better than he, In the East to be 
without burial is the greatest degradation. ‘Better the 
fruit that drops from the tree before it is ripe than that 
left to hang on till rotten.’”’” [HeNrRy.] 4. he—rather i, 
“the untimely birth.” So “its” not “his name.” with 
vanity—to no purpose; a type of the driftless existence 
of him who makes riches the chief good. darkmness—of 
the abortive; a type of the unhonoured death and dark 
future beyond the grave of the avaricious. 5. this—yet 
“it has more rest than” the toiling, gloomy miser. 6. If 
the miser’s length of “ life’? be thought to raise him above 
the abortive, Solomon answers, long life, without enjoy- 
ing real good, is but lengthened misery, and riches cannot 
exempt him from going whither “‘all go.” He is fit 
neither for life, nor death, nor eternity. 7% mamn—rather, 
“the man,” viz., the miser (v. 3-6). For not all men labour 
for the mouth, i.e., for selfish gratification. appetite— 
Hebrew, the soul.. The insatiability of the desire prevents 
that which is the only end proposed in toils, viz., self- 
gratification; ‘‘the man” thus gets no “good” out of his 
wealth (v. 3). 8. For—However. [MAURER.] The “ for’ 
means (in contrast to the insatiability of the miser), For 
what else is the advantage which the wise man hath above 
the fool? What (advantage, i.e., superiority, above him 
who knows not how to walk upright) hath the poor who 
knoweth to walk before the living? i. e., to use and enjoy life 
aright (ch. 5,18, 19), a cheerful, thankful, godly “ walk” 
(Psalm 116.9). 9. Answer to the question inv. 8, This is 
the advantage: “ Better is the sight of the eyes (the wise 
man’s godly enjoyment of present seen blessings) than 
the (fool’s) wandering, lit., walking (Psalm 73.9), of the 
desire,” i. ¢e., vague, insatiable desires for what he has 
not (v.7; Hebrews 13.5). this—restless wandering of de- 
sire, and not enjoying contentedly the present (1 Timothy 
6. 6, 8). 

10. Part II. here begins. Since man’s toils are vain, 
what is the chief good? (v.12). The answer is contained 
in the rest of the book. “That which hath been (man’s 
various circumstances) is named already (not only has 
existed (ch. 1.9; 3.15), but has received its just name, 
‘vanity,’ long ago), and it is known that it (vanity) is 
man” (Hebrew, Adam, equivalent to man “of red dust,” 
as his Creator appropriately named him from his frailty), 
neither may he contend, &c.—(Romans 9, 20.) 11. “See- 
ing’’ that man cannot escape from the “ vanity,’ which 
by God’s “mighty” will is inherent in earthly things, 
and cannot callin question God’s wisdom in these dispen- 





-sations (equivalent to “contend,” &¢.. “wnat is man the 
‘better’ of these vain things as regards the chief good? 
None whatever. 12. For who knoweth, &¢c.—The un- 
godly know not what is really ‘good’? during life, nor 
“what shall be after them,” ¢. e., what will be the event 
of their undertakings (ch. 3. 22; 8.7). The godly might be 
tempted to “contend with God” (v. 10) as to His dispen- 
sutions; but they cannot fully know the wise purposes 
Served by them now and hereafter. Their sufferings from 
the oppressors are more really good for them than cloud- 
less prosperity; sinners are being allowed to fill up their 
measure of guilt. Retribution in part vindicates God’s 
ways even now. Thejudgment shall make all clear, In 
ch, 7. he states what is good, in answer to this verse. ~ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-29. 1. (See note, ch. 6.12.) mame—character; a 
godly mind and life; not mere reputation with man, but 
whata man is in the eyes of God, with whom the name 
and reality are one thing (Isaiah 9.6). This alone is 
“good,” whilst all else is *‘ vanity” when made the chief 
end. ointment—used lavishly at costly banquets, and 
peculiarly refreshing in the sultry East. The Hebrew 
for name and for ointment, have a happy paronomasia, 
Sheem, Shemen. ‘ Ointment” is fragrant only in the place 
where the person is whose head and garment are scented, 
and only for a time. The ‘“*name” given by God to His 
ehild (Revelation 3. 12) is for ever and in all lands. So in 
the case of the woman who received an everlasting name 
from Jesus Christ, in reward for her precious ointment 
(Isaiah 56. 5; Mark 14. 3-9). Jesus Christ Himself hath 
such a name, as the Messiah, equivalent to Anointed 
(Song of Solomon 1. 3), amd the day of [his] death, &¢.— 
not a general censure upon God for creating man; but, 
connected with the previous clause, death is to him, who 
hath a godly name, ‘better’ than the day of his birth; 
“far better,” as Philippians 1, 23 hath it. 2-¢ Proving that 
it is not a sensual enjoyment of earthly goods which is 
meant in ch. 3.13; 5.18. A thankful use of these is right, 
but frequent feasting Solomon had found dangerous to 
piety in his own case. So Job’s fear (ch. 1. 4, 5). The house 
of feasting often shuts out thoughts of God and eternity. 
The sight of the dead in the ‘‘house of mourning” causes 
“the living” to think of their own “end.” 3. Sorrow— 
Such as arises from serious thoughts of eternity, laugh- 
ter—reckless mirth (ch, 2,2), by the sadmess .. . better 
—(Psalm 126. 5, 6; 2 Corinthians 4. 17; Hebrews 12, 10, 11). 
MAURER translates, “In sadness of countenance there is 
(may be) a good (cheerful) heart.’? So Hebrew, tor “ good,’ 
equivalent to cheerful (ch. 11. 9); but the parallel clause 
supports English Version. 5. (Psalm lil. 4, 5). Godly re- 
proof offends the flesh, but benefits the spirit. Fools’ 
songs in the house of mirth please the flesh, but injure 
the soul. 6. The ‘‘crackling” answers to the loud merri- 
ment of fools. It is the very fire consuming them which 
produces the seeming merry noise (Joel 2.5). Their light 
soon goes out in the black darkness. There is a parono- 
masia in the Hebrew, Sirim (thorns), Sir (pot). The 
wicked are often compared to “ thorns’ (2 Samuel 23. 6; 
Nahum 1. 10), Dried cow-dung was the common fuel in 
Palestine; its slowness in burning makes the quickness of 
a fire of thorns the more graphic, as an image of the sud- 
den end of fools (Psalm 118, 12). 7. eppression—recurring 
to the idea (ch. 3, 16; 5. 8), Its connection with v, +6 is, the 
sight of “oppression’’? perpetrated by ‘“ fools’? might 
tempt the “‘ wise”’ to call in question God’s dispensations, 
and imitate the folly (equivalent to ‘‘ madness’’) described 
(v. 5. 6). WeEtss, for “ oppression,” translates, ‘‘ distraction,” 
produced by merriment, Butch. 5. 8 favours English Ver- 
sion. a gift—i, e., the sight of bribery in “ places of judg- 
ment” (ch. 3. 16) might cause the wise to lose their wis- 
dom (equivalent to “heart,’’) (Job 12. 6; 21. 6,7; 24. 1, &c.). 
This suits the parallelism better than “a heart of gifts;” 
a benevolent heart, as WerIss. 8. connected with wv, 7. 
Let the “ wise” wait for “the end,” and the “ oppressions”’ 
which now (in ‘the beginning”) perplex their faith, will 
be found by God’s working to be overruled to their good, 
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“Tribulation worketh patience” (Romans 5. 8), which 16 
infinitely better than ‘the proud spirit” that prosperity 
might have generated in them, as it has in fools (Psalm 
73. 2, 8, 12-14, 17-26; James 5, 11), 9. angry—impatient at 
adversity befalling thee, as Job was (ch. 5.2; Proverbs 12, 
16). 10. Do not call in question God’s ways in making thy 
former days better than thy present, as Job did (ch. 29, 235). 
The very putting of the question argues that heavenly 
“wisdom” (Margin) isnot as much as it ought made the 
chief good with thee, 1. Rather, “ Wisdom, as compared 
with an inheritance, is geod,’ 4. e., is as good as an inherit- 
ance; ‘yea, better (it., and a profit) to them that see the 
sun” (i. e., the living, ch. 11, 7; Job 3.16; Psalm 49.19), 12. 
Lit., (Lo be) in (i, e., under) the shadow (Isaiah 30. 2) of wis- 
dom (is the same as to be) in (under) the shadow of money; 
wisdom no less shields one from the ills of life than money 
does, is, that—rather, “the excellency of the knowledge 
of wisdom giveth life,” i. ¢., life in the highest sense, here 
and hereafter (Proverbs 3.18; John 17. 3; 2 Peter 1. 3). 
Wisdom (religion) cannot be lost as money can. It shields 
one in adversity, as well as prosperity; money, only in 
prosperity. The question in v. 10 implies a want of it, 13. 
Consider as to God’s work, that it is impossible to alter His 
dispensations; for who can, &c, straight... crooked— 
man cannot amend what God wills to be “ wanting” and 
“adverse” (ch. 1. 15; Job 12.14), 14. consider—resumed 
from v, 13. “Consider,” i. e., regard it as ‘the work of 
God;” for “God has made (Hebrew, for ‘set’) this (adver- 
sity) also. as well as the other” (prosperity). ‘ Adversity” 
is one of the things which “ Ged has made crooked,” and 
which man cannot “make straight.” He ought therefore 
to be “patient’ (v. 8). after him—cequivalent to “that 
man may not find anything (to blame) after God” (i. e,, 
after ‘considering God’s work,” v. 13). Vulgate and Syriac, 
“against Him” (cf. v.10; Romans 3. 4). 15. An objection 
entertained by Solomon “in the days of his vanity’’ 
(apostasy) (ch. 8 14; Job 21. 7). just... perisheth—(1 
Kings 21.13.) Temporal not eternal death (John 10, 28), 
But see note v. 16; “just”? is probably a self-justiciary, 
wicked ... prolongeth—see the antidote to the abuse 
of this statement in ch, 8.12. 16. HoLDEN makes v. 16 the 
scofting inference of the objector, and v, 17 the answer of 
Solomon, now repentant. So (1 Corinthians 15, 32) the 
skeptic’s objection; (v. 33) the answer. However, ‘‘ Be not 
righteous over much,’’ may be taken as Solomon's words, 
forbidding a sel/-made righteousness of outward perform- 
ances, which would wrest salvation from God, instead of 
receiving it as the gift of His grace. It is a fanatical, 
pharisaical righteousness, separated from God; for the 
“fear of God” is in antithesis to it (v.18; ch. 5. 3, 7; 
Matthew 6. 1-7; 9. 14; 28. 28, 24; Romans 10. 3; 1 Timothy 4, 
3). over wise—(Job 11. 12; Romans 12, 3, 16), presumptn- 
ously self-sufficient, as if acquainted with the whole of 
Divine truth. destroy thyself—expose thyself to need- 
less persecution, austerities and the wrath of God; hence 
to an untimely death, ‘Destroy thyself” answers to 
“nerisheth” (v, 15), “righteous over much,’’ to “a just 
man.’”’ Therefore in v, 15 it is sel/-justiciary, not a truly 
righteous man, thatis meant, 17. over much wicked— 
so worded, to answer to ‘‘ righteous over much.” For if not 
taken thus, it would seem toimply that we may be wicked | 
a little. ‘* Wicked” refers to ‘‘ wicked man” (v.15); “die 
before thy time,” to “ prolongeth his life,’ antithetically, 
There may be a wicked man spared to “live long,’ owing 
to his avoiding gross excesses (v. 15). Solomon says, there- 
fore, Be not so foolish (answering antithetically to “ over 
wise,’ v. 16), as to. run.to such excess of riot, that God will 
be provoked to cut off prematurely thy day of grace 
(Romans 2.5), The precept is addressed toa sinner, Be- 
ware of aggravating thy sin, so as to make thy case 
desperate. It refers to the days of Solomon’s “vanity” 
(apostasy, v. 15), when only such a precept would be appli- 
cable, By Lirorrs it includes, ‘‘Be not wicked ai ali,” 
18, this... this—the two opposite excesses (v, 16, 17), 
fanatical, self-wise righteousness, and presumptuous, 
foolhardy wickedness, he that feareth God shall come 
forth of them ali—shall escape all such extremes (Proyv- 
erbs 8, 7), 19. Hebrew, ‘‘The wisdom,’ i. e., the true wisdom, 
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religion (2 Timothy 3. 15), than ten mighty—i. e., able 
and valiant generals (v. 12; ch. 9, 13-18; Proverbs 21. 22; 24, 
6). These “watchmen wake in vain, except the Lord keep 
the city” (Psalm 127. 1). 20. Referring to v. 16. Be not 
self-righteous, seek not to make thyself ‘just’ before God 
by a superabundance of self-imposed performances; “ for 
true ‘wisdom,’ or ‘righteousness,’ shows that there is 
not a just man,” &c, 21. As therefore thou being far from 
perfectly “just”? thyself, hast much to be forgiven by 
God, do not take too strict account, as the selj-righteous do 
(v. 16; Luke 18. 9, 11), and thereby shorten their lives (v. 15, 
16), of words spoken against thee by others, ex. gr., thy 
servant: Thou art their “ fellow-servant” before God (Mat- 
thew 18, 32-35), 22. (1 Kings 2. 44.) 23. All this—Resum- 
ing the “all” in v, 15; v. 15-22 is therefore the fruit of his 
dearly-bought experience in the days of his ‘‘ vanity.” I 
will be wise—I tried to “‘be wise,” independently of God, 
But true wisdom was then “far from him,” in spite of his 
human wisdom, which he retained by God’s gift. So “over 
wise” (v. 16), 24. That... far off... deep—True wis- 
dom is so when sought independently of “ fear of God” (v, 
18; Deuteronomy 30, 12, 13; Job 11. 7, 8; 28. 12-20 28; Psalm 
64.6; Romans 10. 6,7). 25. Lit.,I turned myself and mine 
heart to. A phrase peculiar to Ecclesiastes,and appropri- 
ate to the penitent éurning back to commune with his heart 
on his past life. wickedness of folly—he is now a step 
further on the path of penitence than ch, 1.17; 2. 12, where 
“folly” is put without “wickedness” prefixed. reason— 
rather, the right estimation of things, HOLDEN féranslates, 
also “ foolishness (i. e., sinful folly, answering to ‘ wicked- 
ness’ in the parallel) of madness” (i. e., of man’s mad pur- 
suits). 26. “I find” that, of all my sinful follies, none 
has been so ruinous a snare in seducing me from God as 
idolatrous women (1 Kings 11. 3, 4; Proverbs 5. 3, 4; 22, 14), 
As “God’s favour is better than life,’ she who seduces 
from God is “‘more bitter than death.” whoso pleaseth 
God—as Joseph (Genesis 39, 2,3.9), It is God’s grace alone 
that keeps any from falling. 37. this—viz,, what follows 
in v. 28, counting ome by one—by comparing one thing 
with another. [HOLDEN and MAURER.) account—a right 
estimaté, But v.28 more favours GESENIUS. ‘“ Consider- 
ing women one by one,”” 28. Rather, referring to his past 
experience, ‘‘ Which my soul sought further, but I found 
not,”’ one man—i, ec., worthy of the name, man,” “‘up- 
right;’’ not more than one in a thousand of my courtiers 
(Job 83, 23; Psalm 12.1), Jesus Christ alone of men fully 
realizes the perfect idealof ‘‘man.”’ ‘Chiefest among ten 
thousand”’ (Song of Solomon 5, 10). No perfect “woman” 
has ever existed, not even the Virgin Mary. Solomon, in 
the word “ thousand,” alludes to his three hundred wives 
and seven hundred concubines. Among these it was not 
likely that he should find the fidelity which one true wife 
pays to one husband, Connected with v, 26, not an un- 
qualified condemnation of the sex, as Proverbs 12, 4; 31. 10, 
&¢e., prove. 29. The “only” way of accounting for the 
scarcity of even comparatively upright men and women 
is that, whereas God made man upright, they (men) haye, 
&e. The only account to be “found ”’ of the origin of evil, 
the great mystery of theology, is that given in Holy Writ 
(Genesis 2.,3). Among man’s “inventions” was the one 
especially referred to in v, 26, the bitter fruits of which 
Solomon experienced, the breaking of God’s primeval 
marriage law, joining one man to one woman (Matthew 
19. 4,5, 6). ‘‘ Man” is singular, viz., Adam; “‘they;” plural, 
Adam, Eve, and their postcrity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver.1-17. 1. Praise of true wisdom continued (ch. 7. 11, 
&c.). ‘ Who” is tobe accounted “equal tothe wise man?” 
“Who (like him) knoweth the interpretation” of God's 
providences (ex. gr., ch. 7. 8, 13, 14), and God’s word (ez. gr., 
ch, 7, 29, Note; Proverbs 1.6)? face to shime—(Ch, 7. 14; 
Acts 6.15.) A sunny countenance, the reflection of a tran- 
quil conscience and serene mind. Communion with God 
gives it (Exodus 34. 29, 30), boldmess—austerity, changed 
—into a benign expression by true wisdom (religion) 
(James 8. 17). MAURER translates, “The shining (bright- 
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ness) of his face is doubled,” arguing that the Webn ew noun 
for “ boldness” is never used in a bad sense (Proverbs 4, 
18), Oras Margin, strength (ch. 7.19; Isaiah 40. 31; 2 Corin- 
thians 3, 18). But the adjective is used ina bad sense (Deu= 
teronomy 28, 50). 2. the king’s—Jehovah, peculiarly the 
king of Israel in the theocracy: v. 3, 4, prove it is not the 
earthly king who is meant. the oath of God—the cov- 
enant which God made with Abraham and renewed with 
David; Solomon remembered Psalm 89, 35, ‘‘ Lhave sworn,” 
&c. (v. 36),and the penalties if David’s children should 
forsake it (v, 20-32); inflicted on Solomon himself; yet God 
not “utterly” forsaking him (v. 33, 34), 3. hasty—rather, 
“Be not terror-struck so as to go out of His sight.” Sla- 
vishly “ terror-struck” is characteristic of the sinner’s 
feeling toward God; he vainly tries to flee out of His sight 
(Psalm 139, 7); opposed to the “shining face” of filial con- 
fidence (v. 1; John 8, 33-36; Romans 8.2; 1John 4,18), stand 
not—persist nol,- for he doeth—God inflicts what pun- 
ishment He pleases on persisting sinners (Job 23.13; Psalm 
115, 3). True of none save God. 4. God’s very “ word” is 
“power.” So the gospel word (Romans 1. 16; Hebrews 4, 
12), who may say, &c,—(Job 9, 12; 33. 13; Isaiah 45. 9; 
Daniel 4, 35.) Seripture does not ascribe such arbitrary 
power to earthly kings. 5. feel—experience, time—the 
neglect of the right “times” causes much of the sinful 
folly of the spiritually unwise (3, 1-1l), judgment—the 
right manner, [HoLDEN.] But as God’s future “judg- 
ment” is connected with the “ time for every purpose” in 
ch, 3.17, so itis here, The punishment of persisting sin- 
ners (v,3) suggests it. The wise man realizes the fact, that 
as there is a fit “time’’ for every purpose, so for the 
“judgment.” This thought cheers him in adversity (ch. 
7.14; 8.1). therefore the misery, &c.—because the fool- 
ish sinner does not think of the right “times” and the 
“judgment.” %. he—the sinner, by neglecting times (ex, 
gr., ‘the accepted time, and the day of salvation, 2 Corin- 
thians 6. 2), is taken by surprise by the judgment (ch. 3, 22; 
6.12; 9. 12). The godly wise observe the due times of 
things (ch. 3. 1), and so, looking for the judgment, are not 
taken by surprise, though not knowing the precise 
“when” (1 Thessalonians 5, 24); they ‘‘ know the time” 
to all saving purposes (Romans 13.11). 8. spirit—breath 
of life (ch. 3. 19), as the words following require. Not 
“wind,’as Wrrssthinks (Proverbs 30.4). This verse natu- 
rally follows the subject of ‘‘times’’ and “judgment” (». 
6,7). discharge—alluding to the liability to military ser- 
vice of all above twenty years old (Numbers 1.38), yet 
many were exempted (Deuteronomy 20. 5-8). But in that 
war (death) there isno exemption, those... given to— 
—lit., the master of it. Wickedness can get money for the 
sinner, but cannot deliver him from the death temporal 
and eternal, which is its penalty (Isaiah 28. 15, 18). 9. his 
own hurt—the tyrannical ruler ‘hurts’ not merely his 
subjects, but himself; so Rehoboam (1 Kings 12.); but the 
“time” of “hurt” chiefly refers to eternal ruin, ineurred 
by “wickedness,” at “the day of death” (v. 8), and the 
“time” of “judgment” (v. 6; Proverbs 8.36). 10, the wicked 
—viz., rulers (v.9). buried—with funeral pomp by man, 
though little meriting it (Jeremiah 22. 19); but this only 
formed the more awful contrast to their death temporal 
and eternal inflicted by God (Luke 16, 22, 23). come and 
gone from the place of the holy—went toand came from 
the place of judicature, where they sat as God's representa- 
tives (Psalm 82, 1-6), with pomp. [HOLDEN.] WEISS trans- 
lates, *‘ Buried and gone (utterly), even from the holy place 
they departed.” As Joab, by Solomon’s command, was 
sent to the grave frora the “holy place”’ in the temple, which 
was nota sanctuary to murderers (Exodus 21, 14; 1 Kings 
2, 28,81). The use of the very word “bury” there makes 
this view likely; still ‘‘who had come and gone’? may 
be retained. Joab came to the altar, but had to go 
from it; so the “ wicked rulers’ (v. 9) (including high 
priests)came to,and went from, ‘he temple, on oceasions 
of solemn worship, but did not thereby escape their 
doom, forgotten—(Proverbs 10,7.) 11. The reason why 
the wicked persevere in sin: God’s delay in judgment 
(Matthew 24. 48-51; 2 Peter 3.8,9). “They see not the 
smoke of the pit, therefore they dread not the fire,” 





{Souru.] (Psalm 55.19.) Joab’s escape from the punish- 
inent of his murder of Abner, so far from “leading him to 
repentance,” as it ought (Romans 2, 4), led him to the 
additional murder of Amasa, 12. He says this, lest the 
sinner should abuse the statement (ch. 7. 15), ‘A wicked 
man prolongeth his life.” before him—tlit., at His presence ; 
reverently serve Him, realizing His continual presence. 
13. neither shall he prolong—not a contradiction to v. 
12, The “prolonging” of his days there is only seeming, 
not real, Taking into account his eternal existence, his 
present days, however seemingly long, are really short. 
God's delay (v. 11) exists only in man’s short-sighted view. 
It gives scope to the sinner to repent, or else to fill up his 
full measure of guilt; and so, in either case, tends to the 
final vindication of God’s ways. It gives exercise to the 
faith, patience, and perseverance of saints. shadow—(ch. 
6.12; Job 8.9), 14. An objection is here started (enter- 
tained by Solomon in his apostasy), asin ch. 3.16; 7. 15, 
to the truth of retributive justice, from the fact of the just 
and the wicked not now receiving always according to 
their respective deserts; a cavil, which would seem the 
more weighty to men living under the Mosaic covenant 
of temporal sanctions. The objector adds, as Solomon had 
said, that the worldling’s pursuits are “ vanity” (v. 10), “I 
say (not ‘said’) this also is vanity. Then I commend 
mirth,” &c. [HoLpEN.] V.14, 15 may, however, be ex- 
plained as teaching a cheerful, thankful use of God’s gifts 
“under the sun,” i. e., not making them the chief good, as 
sensualists do, which ch. 2.2; 7.2, forbid; butin “ the fear 
of God,” as ch, 3, 12; 5. 18; 7.18; 9.7, opposed to the absti- 
nence of the self-righteous ascetic (ch, 7. 16), and of the 
miser (ch. 5.17), 15. no better thing, <c.—viz., for the 
“just” man, whose chief good is religion, not for the 
worldly. abide—Hebrew, adhere; not for ever, but it is the 
only sure good to be enjoyed from earthly labours (equiva- 
lent to “of his labour the days of his life.”’) Still, the lan- 
guage resembles the skeptical precept (1 Corinthians 15. 32), 
introduced only to be refuted: and ‘‘abide”’ is too strong 
language, perhaps, for a religious man to apply to ‘‘eat- 
ing” and “mirth.” 16. Reply to v. 14,15. When I ap- 
plied myself to observe man’s toils after happiness (some 
‘of them so incessant as not to allow sufficient time for 
“sleep’’), then (v, 17, the apodosis) I saw that man cannot 
find out (the reason of) God’s inscrutable dealings with the 
“just” and with the “ wicked” here (v. 14; ch. 3.11; Job 
5.9; Romans 11, 33); his duty is to acquiesce in them as 
good, because they are God’s, though he sees not all the 
reasons for them (Psalm 73, 16). It is enough to know 
“the righteous are in God’s hand” (ch.9. 1), ‘‘ Over wise” 
(ch, 7. 16), i. e., Speculations above whatis written are vain. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-18, 1. declare—rather, explore; the result of my 
exploring is this, that “the righteous, &c., are in the 
hand of God. Noman knoweth either the love or hatred 
(of God to them) by all that is before them,” i. e., by what 
is outwardly seen in His present dealings (ch, 8, 14, 17). 
However, from the sense of the same words, in »v. 6, “ love 
and hatred” seem to be the feelings of the wicked towards 
the righteous, whereby they caused to the latter comfort or 
sorrow. Translate, “Even the loveand hatred” (exhibited 
towards the righteous, are in God’s hand) (Psalm 76, 10; 
Proverbs 16.7). ‘No man knoweth all that is before 
them,” 2, All things... alike—not universally; but 
as to death. V. 2-10 are made by HOLDEN the objection 
of a skeptical sensualist, However, they maybe ex- 
plained as Solomon’s language. He repeats the senti- 
ment already implied in ch, 2. 14; 3, 20; 8 14, one event— 
not eternally; butdeathiscommontoall, good—morally, 
elean—ceremonially, sacrificeth—alike to Josiah who 
sacrificed to God, and to Ahab who made sacrifice to 
Him cease. sweareth—rashly and falsely, 3. Translate, 
“There is an evil above all (evils) that are done,” &e., viz., 
that not only “there is one event to all,” but ‘also the 
heart of the sons of men” makes this fact a reason for 
*madly” persisting in “evil while they live, and after 
that,” &c., sin is “madness,” the dead—(Proverbs 2, 18; 
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9.18.) 4. For—rather Nevertheless. English Version rightly 
reads as the Margin, Hebrew, “ that is joined,” instead of 
the text, ‘“‘who is to be chosen?” hope—not of mere tem- 
poral good (Job 14.7); but of yet repenting and being 
saved. dog—metaphor for the vilest persons (1 Sam- 
uel 24,14), lion—the noblest of animals (Proverbs 30, 
30), better—as to hope of salvation; the noblest who die 
unconverted have no hope; the vilest, so long as they 
have life, have hope. 5. know that they shall die—and 
may thereby be led ‘so to number their days, that they 
may apply their hearts to wisdom” (ch, 7,14; Psalm 90, 
12), dead know not anything—i. ¢., so far as their bodily 
senses and worldly affairs are concerned (Job 14. 21; Isaiah 
63. 16); also, they know no door of repentance open to 
them, such as is to all on earth, meither.., reward— 
no advantage from their worldly labours (ch. 2, 18-22; 4. 
9), memory—not of the righteous (Psalm 112. 6; Malachi 
3. 16), but the wicked, who with all the pains to perpetuate 
their names (Psalm 49, 11) are soon “ forgotten ”’ (ch. 8. 10), 
6. love, and... hatred, &c._(referring to v. 1, where 
see the note). Not that these cease in a future world ab- 
solutely (Ezekiel 32. 27; Revelation 22. 11); but as the end 
of this verse shows, relatively to persons and things in 
this world. Man's love and hatred can no longer be ex- 
ercised for good or evil in the same way as here; but the 
fruits of them remain. What he is found at death he re- 
mains for ever, “Envy,” too, marks the wicked as re- 
ferred to, since it was therewith that they assailed the 
righteous (v. 1, note). portion—their “portion” was “in 
this life’’ (Psalm 17. 14), that they now “cannot bave any 
more.” 7%. Addressed to the “righteous wise,’ spoken of 
inv,1l. Being ‘in the hand of God,” who now accepteth 
“thy works” in His service, as He has previously ac- 
cepted thy person (Genesis 4, 4), thou mayest “eat, &ce., 
with a cheerful (not sensually ‘merry’) heart” (ch. 3. 13; 
5.18; Acts 2.46). 8. white—in token of joy (Isaiah 61. 3), 
Solomon was clad in white (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 8, 7,3); 
hence his attire is compared to the ‘‘lilies’’ (Matthew 6, 
29), typical of the spotless righteousness of Jesus Christ, 
which the redeemed shall wear (Revelation 3. 18; 7. 14). 
ointment—(Psalm 23,5), opposed to a gloomy exterior 
(2 Samuel 14. 2; Psalm 45.7; Matthew 6.17); typical, also 
(ch, 7.1; Song of Solomon1, 3), 9. wife .., lowest—godly 
and true love, opposed to the *‘ snares” of the “ thousand ” 
concubines (ch, 7, 26, 28), “among”? whom Solomon could 
not find the true love which joins one man toone woman 
(Proverbs 5. 15, 18,19; 18,22; 19.14). 10. ‘* Whatsoever,’”’ 
viz.,in the service of God, This and last verse plainly is 
the language of Solomon, not ofaskeptic, as Holden would 
explain it. hand, &c.—(Margin, Leviticus 12.58; Margin, 
1Samuel 10.7.) thy might—diligence (Deuteronomy 6.4; 
Margin, Jeremiah 48.10), mo work... im the grave— 
(John 9,4; Revelation 14.13.) ‘The soul’s play-day is 
Satan's work-day; the idler the man the busier the 
tempter.” [SourH.] 11. This verse qualifies the senti- 
ment, v. 7-9. Earthly “‘enjoyments,” however lawful in 
their place (ch. 3,1), are to give way when any work to 
be done for God requires it. Reverting to the sentiment 
(ch. 8,17), we ought, therefore, not only to work God's 
work “with might” (v. 10), but also with the feeling that 
the event is wholly “in God's hand” (v1), race... 
not to the swift—(2 Samuel 18, 23); spiritually (Zephaniah 
8. 19; Romans 9, 16). mor... battle to... strong—(J 
Samuel 17, 47; 2 Chronicles 14, 9, 11, 15; Psalm 33.16.) bread 
—livelihood. favour—of the great, chance—seemingly, 
really Providence, But as man cannot “find it out’’ (ch. 
8, 11), he needs “with all might’ to use opportunities, 
Duties are ours; events, God’s, 12, his time—viz., of death 
(ch, 7. 15; Isaiah 13, 22). Hence the danger of delay in 
doing the work of God, as one knows not when his oppor- 
tunity will end (v.10), evil met—fatal tothem, The un- 
expected suddenness of the capture is the point of com- 
parison. So the second coming of Jesus Christ, ‘as a 
snare” (Luke 21. 35), evil time—as an “evil net,’ fatal to 
them. 13. Rather, ‘I have seen wisdom of this kind 
also,” i. e., exhibited in the way which is described in 
what follows, [MAURER.] 14, 15. (2 Samuel 20, 16-22.) 
bulwarks—military works of besiegers, 15. poor—as to 
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the temporal advantages of true wisdom, though it often 
saves others. It receives little reward from the world, 
which admires none save the rich and great. no man 
remembered—(Genesis 40. 23.) 16. Resuming the senti- 
ment (ch. 7.19; Proverbs 21, 22; 24,5), poor man’s wis- 
dom. is despised—not the poor man mentioned in v. 15; 
for his wisdom could not have saved the city, had “his 
words not been heard ;’’ but poor men in general, So Paul 
(Acts 27,11). 1%. Though generally the poor wise man is 
not heard (v. 16), yet “the words of wise men, when heard 
in quiet (when calmly given heed to, as in v, 15), are more 
serviceable than,” &c, ruleth—as the “ great king” (v. 14), 
Solomon reverts to “the rulers to their own hurt” (ch. 8. 
9). 18. one sinner, &c.—(Joshua 7, 1, 11, 12.) Though wis- 
dom excels folly (v. 16; ch, 7. 19), yet a “little folly (equiv- 
alent to sin) can destroy much good,” both in himself (ch, 
10.1; James 2.10) and in others. ‘* Wisdom” must, from 
the antithesis to “sinner,” mean religion. Thus typically, 
the “little city’? may be applied to the Church (Luke 12, 32; 
Hebrews 12, 22); the great king to Satan (John 12. 81); the 
despised poor wise man, Jesus Christ (Isaiah 53, 2.3; Mark 
6, 3; 2 Corinthians 8, 9; Ephesians 1, 7, 8; Colossians 2, 3). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver, 1-20. 1. Following up ch. 9. 18. him that is tn 
reputation—ex. gr., David (2 Samuel 12, 14); Solomon (1 
Kings 11,); Jehoshaphat (2 Chronicles 18.; 19, 2); Josiah (2 
Chronicles 35, 22). The more delicate the perfume, the 
more easily spoiled is the ointment. Common oil is not 
so liable to injury. So the higher a man’s religious 
character is, the more hurt is caused by a sinful folly in 
him. Bad savour is endurable in oil, but not in what 
professes to be, and is compounded by the perfumer 
(“apothecary’’) for, fragrance, ‘Flies’ answer to “a 
little folly” (sin), appropriately, being small (1 Corinthians 
6. 6); also, ‘‘ Beelzebub”’ means prince of flies. “‘ Ointment” 
answers to ‘reputation’ (ch. 7. 1; Genesis 34, 30). The 
verbs are singular, the noun plural, implying that each of 
the flies causes the stinking savour, 2%. (Ch. 2.14.) right 
—the right hand is more expert than the left. The godly 
wise is more on his guard than the foolish sinner, though 
at times heslip. Better a diamond with a flaw, than a 
pebble without one. 3. by the way—in his ordinary 
course; in his simplest acts (Proverbs 6. 12-14). That he 
“saith,” virtually, ‘“‘that he” himself, &c, [LXX.] But 
Vulgate, ‘He thinks that every one (else whom he meets) 
isa fool.” 4. spirit—anger. yielding pacifieth—(Proy- 
erbs 15.1.) This explains “leave not thy place;” do not 
in a resisting spirit withdraw from thy post of duty (ch. 8, 
8). 5. as—rather, “by reason of an error.” [MAURER and 
HEOLpEN.] 6. rich—not in mere wealth, but in wisdom, 
as the antithesis to ‘“‘folly’’ (for “foolish men’’) shows, 
So Hebrew, rich, equivalent to “ liberal,’ in a good sense 
(Isaiah 32.5), Mordecai and Haman (Esther 3. 1, 2; 6. 6-11). 
7. servants upon horses—the worthless exalted to dignity 
(Jeremiah 17, 25); and vice versa (2 Samuel 15. 80), 8. The 
fatal results to kings of such an unwise policy ; the wrong 
done to others recoils on themselves (ch. 8.9); they fall 
into the pit which they dug for others (Esther 7.10; Psalm 
7.15; Proverbs 26.27), Breaking through the wise fences 
of their throne, they suffer unexpectedly themselves; as 
when one is stung by a serpent lurking in, the stones of 
his neighbour’s garden wall (Psalm 80, 12), which he ma- 
liciously pulls down (Amos 5, 19), 9. removeth stones— 
viz., of an ancient building. [Werrss.] His neighbour’s 
landmarks, [HOLDEN.] Cuts out from the quarry, [MAv- 
RER,] endangered—by the splinters, or by the head of 
the hatchet, flying back on himself. Pithy aphorisms are 
common in the East. The sense is: Violations of true 
wisdom recoil on the perpetrators. 10. iron ,,, blunt 
—in ‘cleaving wood” (v. 9), answering to the “fool set in 
dignity” (v. 6), who wants sharpness. More ferce has then 
to be used in both cases ; but force without judgment “en- 
dangers” one’s self, Translate, ‘If one hath ‘blunted his 
iron.” [MAURER.] The preference of rash to judicious 
coursellors, which entailed the pushing of matters by 
force, proved to be the “hurt” of Rehoboam (1 Kings 12), 
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Men should Revere Kings, in 1 


wisdom is profitable to direct—to a prosperous issue. 
Instead of forcing matters by main ‘strength’ to one’s 
own hurt (ch, 9. 16,18), 11. A ‘serpent will bite” if “en- 
chantment” is not used; “and a babbling calumniator is 
no better.” Therefore, as one may escape a serpent by 
charms (Psalm 58, 4, 5), so one may escape the sting of a 
calumniator by discretion (v.12), [HoLDEN.] Thus, ‘‘ with- 
out enchantment” answers to “not whet the edge” (v. 10), 
both expressing, figuratively, want of judgment. MAURER 
translates, ‘There is no gain to the enchanter’’ (Margin, 
“master of the longue’’) from his enchantments, because the 
serpent bites before he can use them; hence the need of 
continual caution. Ver. 8-10, caution in acting; v, land 
following verses, caution in speaking, 12. gracious— 
thereby he takes precaution against sudden injury (v. 11), 
swallow up himself—(Proverbs 10, 8, 14, 21, 32; 12.183 15. 
2; 22.11.) 13. Illustrating the folly and injuriousness of the 
fool’s words; last clause of v. 12, 14. full of words— 
(ch. 5. 2.) a man cannot tell what shall be—(ch. 3, 
22; 6. 12; 8 7; 11. 2; Proverbs 27.1.) If man, universally 
(including the wise man), cannot foresee the future, much 
less can the fool; his “many words” are therefore futile. 
15. labour... wearieth—(Isaiah 55, 2; Habakkuk 2, 18.) 
knoweth not how to go to the city—proverb for igno- 
vance of the most ordinary matters (v. 3); spiritually, the 
heavenly city (Psalm 107, 7; Matthew 7. 13, 14). MAURER 
connects v, 15 with the following verses. The labour (yex- 
ation) caused by the foolish (injurious princes, v. 4-7) har- 
asses him who ‘knows not how to go to the city,” to 
ingratiate himself with them there. English Version is 
simpler, 16. a child—given to pleasures; behaves with 
childish levity. Not in years; for a nation may be happy 
under a young prince, as Josiah, eat in the morning— 
the usual time for dispensing justice in the East (Jeremiah 
21. 12); here, given to feasting (Isaiah 5, 11; Acts 2, 15). 1%. 
son of nobles—not merely in blood, but in virtue, the 
true nobility (Song of Solomon 7.1; Isaiah 32, 5,8), faa 
due season—(ch, 3, 1), not until duty has first been at- 
tended to, for strengith—to refresh the body, not for 
revelry (included in ‘“‘drunkenness’’), 18, building—lit,, 
the joining of the rafters, viz., the kingdom (v. 16; Isaiah 3. 
6; Amos 9, 11), hands—(ch,. 4, 5; Proverbs 6.10.) drop- 
peth—by neglect to repair the roof in time, the rain gets 
through, 19. Referring to v.18. Instead of repairing the 
breaches in the commonwealth (equivalent to “build- 
ing’’), the princes “make a feast for laughter (v. 16), and 
wine maketh their life glad (Psalm 104, 15), and (but) 
money supplieth (answereth their wishes by supplying) 
all things,” 7. e., they take bribes to support their extrava- 
gance; and hence arise the wrongs that are perpetrated 
(v. 5, 6; ch. 8,16; Isaiah 1, 23; 5.23). MAURER takes “all 
things” of the wrongs to which princes are instigated by 
“money;’ ez. g7r., the heavy taxes, which were the occa- 
sion of Rehoboam losing ten tribes (1 Kings 12, 4, &e.). 
20. thought—ilit., consciousness, rich—the great. The 
language, as applied to earthly princes knowing the 
“thought,” is figurative. But it literally holds good of 
the King of kings (Psalm 139.), whose consciousness of 
every evil thought we should ever realize, bed-chamber 
—the most secret place (2 Kings 6,12), bird of the air, 
&c.—proverbial (cf, Habakkuk 2, 11; Luke 19, 40); in a way 
as marvellous and rapid, as if birds or some winged mes- 
senger carried to the king information of the curse so 
uttered. In the East superhuman sagacity was attributed 
to birds (see my note, Job 28, 21; hence the proverb). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-10. 1. Ver. 2 shows that charity is here ineuleated. 
bread—bread-corn. As in the Lord’s prayer, all things 
necdful for the body and soul, Solomon reverts to the sens 
timent (ch. 9.10), waters—image from the custom of sow- 
ing seed by casting it from boats into the overflowing 
waters of the Nile, orin any marshy ground, When the 
waters receded, the grain in the alluvial soil sprang up 
(Isaiah 32, 20), ‘Waters’ express multitudes, so-v. 2; Rev- 
elation 17, 15; also the seemingly hopeless character of the 
recipients of the charity; but it shall prove at last tehave 
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been not thrown away (Isaiah 49, 4), 2. portion—of thy 
bread, sewen—the perfect number. eight—even to more 
than seven, i.e., to many (so “ waters,” v. 1), nay, even to 
very many in need (Job 5,19; Micah 5, 5). ewil—the day 
may be near, when you will need the help of those whom 
you have bound to you by kindnesses (Luke 16,9), The very 
argument which covetous men use against liberality, viz., 
that bad times may come, the wise man uses for it, 3. 
clouds—answering to “evil” (v. 2), meaning, When the 
times of evil are fully ripe, evil must come; and specula- 
tions about it before hand, so as to prevent one sowing 
seed of liberality, are vain (v, 4), tree—once that the 
storm uproots it, it lies either northward or southward, 
according as it fell. So man’s character is unchangeable, 
whether for hell or heaven, once that death overtakes 
him (Revelation 22. 11, 14, 15). Now is his time for liber- 
ality, before the evildays come(ch,. 12.1), 4. Therefore sow 
thy charity in faith, without hesitancy or speculation as 
to results, because they may not seem promising (ch. 9. 
10). Soin v, 1, man is told to “cast his bread-corn” on the 
seemingly unpromising “waters” (Psalm 126, 5, 6). The 
farmer would get on badly, who, instead of sowing and 
reaping, spent his time in watching the wind and clouds, 
5. spirit—how the soul animates the body! Thus the 
transition to the formation of the body ‘in the womb” is 
more natural, thanif with Maurer we translate it *‘ wind” 
(ch. 1.6; John 3.8), bomes... grow—(Job 10.8, 9; Psalm 
139, 15, 16.) knowest not the works of God—(Ch, 3.11; 8. 
17; 9.12.) 6. morning... evening—early and late; when 
young and when old; in sunshine and under clouds. seed— 
of godly works (Hosea 10.12; 2 Corinthians 9,10; Galatians 
6,7). prosper—(Isaiah 55. 10,11.) both... alike—both 
the unpromising and the promising sowing may bear 
good fruit in others: certainly they shall to the faithful 
sower. 7%. light—of life (ch. 7.11; Psalm 49.19). Life is en- 
joyvable, especially to the godly, 8. But whilst man thank- 
fully enjoys life, ‘let him remember” it will not last for 
ever. The ‘‘many days of darkness,” i.e., the unseen 
world (Job 10, 21, 22; Psalm 88. 12), also days of ‘tevil” in 
this world (v. 2) are coming; therefore sow the good seed 
whilst lifeand good days last, which are not too long for 
accomplishing life’s duties. All. that cometh—i, e., All 
that followeth in the evil and dark days is vain, as far as 
work for God is concerned (ch, 9.10), 9. Rejoice— Not 
advice, but warning. So 1 Kings 22. 15, is irony; if thou 
dost rejoice (carnally, ch. 2.2; 7.2, not moderately, as ch. 5, 
18), &c., then ‘know that... God will bring thee into 
judgment” (ch, 3,17; 12.14), youth... youth—distinct 
Hebrew words, adolescence or boyhood (before v, 13), and 
full-grown youth. It marks the gradual progress in self- 
indulgence, to which the young especially are prone; they 
see the roses, but do not discover the thorns, until pierced 
by them. Religion will cost self-denial, but the want of 
it-infinitely more (Luke 14. 28), 10. sorrow—i. e., the lusis 
that end in “sorrow,” opposed to “rejoice,’’ and “heart 
cheer thee” (v. 9); Margin, “anger,” t.e., all “ways of 
thine heart:’’ ‘‘remove,” &c., is thus opposed to “ wall 
in,” &c. (v. 9), flesh—the bodily organ by which the sen- 
sual thoughts of the “heart” are embodied in acts, child- 
hood—rather, boyhood; the same Hebrew word as the 
first, ‘‘youth” in v.9, A motive for self-restraint; the 
time is coming when the vigour of youth on which thou 
reliest, will seem vain, except in so far as it has been 
given to God (ch. 12.1). youth—lUit., the dawn of thy days. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-14. 1. Asch. 11.9, 10 showed what youths are to 
shun, so this verse shows what they are to follow. Crea- 
tor—“‘ Remember” that thou art not thine own, but God’s 
property; for He has created thee (Psalm 100.3). There- 
fore serve Him with thy “all” (Mark 12, 30), and with thy 
best days, not with the dregs of them (Proverbs 8. 17; 22. 6; 


Jeremiah 3. 4; Lamentations 8, 27). The Hebrew is Crea-~ 


tors, plural, implying the plurality of persons, as in Gene- 
sis 1,26; so Hebrew, Makers (Isaiah 54. 5). while... mot 
—i.e., before that (Proverbs 8. 26) the evil days come, viz., 
calamity and old age, when one can no longer serve God, 
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as in youth (ch, 11. 2,8). mo pleasure—of a sensual kind 
(2 Samuel 19. 35; Psalm 90.10). Pleasure in God continues 
to the godly old (Isaiah 46.4). 2. Illustrating “the evil 
days” (Jeremiah 13.16). ‘‘Light,;” “*sun,” &¢., express 
prosperity ; “*darkness,” pain and calamity (Isaiah 13. 10; 
30. 26). clouds... after... rain—after rain sunshine 
(comfort) might be looked for, but only a brief glimpse of 
it is given, and the gloomy clouds (pains) return. 3. 
keepers of the house—viz., the hands and arms which pro- 
tected the body, as guards do a palace (Genesis 49. 24; Job 
4.19; 2 Corinthians 5.1), are now palsied. strong men 
... bow—(Judges 16, 25, 30.) Like supporting pillars, the 
Jeet and knees (Song of Solomon 5, 15); the strongest mem- ~ 
bers (Psalm 147. 10). grinders—the molar teeth. cease— 
are idle. those that look out of the windows—the eyes; 
the powers of vision, looking out from beneath the eye- 
lids, which open and_shut like the casement of a window. 
4, doors—the lips, which are closely shut together as doors, 
by old men in eating; for, if they did not.do so, the food 
would drop out (Job 41.14; Psalm 141.3; Micah 7.5). in 
the streets—i.e., toward the street, “the outer doors,’’ 
[MavrRER and WEIsS.] sound of... grinding—the teeth 
being almost gone, and the lips “shut” in eating, the 
sound of mastication is scarcely heard. the bird—the 
cock. In the East all mostly rise with the dawn. But the 
old are glad to rise from their sleepless couch, or painful 
slumbers still earlier, viz., when the cock crows, before 
dawn (Job7.4). [HOLDEN.] The least noiseawakens them, 
{WeEIss.] daughters of music—the organs that produce 
and that enjoy music; the voiceand ear, 5, that whichis 
high—the old are afraid of ascending ahill. fears... in 
the way—even on the level highway they are full of fears 
of falling, &c. almond... flourish—in the East the hair 
is mostly dark. 7’he whitehead of the old among the dark- 
haired is like an almond tree, with its white blossoms, 
among the dark trees around. [HOLDEN.] The almond 
tree flowers on a leafiess stock in winter (answering to old 
age, in which all the powers are dormant), whilst the 
other trees are flowerless. GESENIUS takes the Hebrew 
for jlourishes from a different root, casts of; when the old 
taan loses his gray bairs, as the almond tree casts its white 
flowers. grasshoppexr—the dry, shrivelled, old man, his 
backbone sticking out, his knees projecting forwards, his 
arms backwards, his head down, and the apophyses en- 
larged, is like that insect. Hence arose the fable, that Ti- 
thonus in very old age was changed into a grasshopper, 
(PARKHURS?.] “The locust raises itself to fly;” the old 
man about to leave the body is like a locust when it is as- 
suming its winged form, and is about to fly. [MAURER,] 
a burden—viz., to himself, desire shall faii—satisfaction 
shall be abolished. For desire, Vulgate has “the caper 
tree,’ provocative of lust; not so well. lomg home—(Job 
16,22; 17.13.) monurners—(Jeremiah 9, 17-20), hired for the 
occasion (Matthew 9. 23), 6. A double image to represent 
death, as ve1-5, old age. (1.) A lamp of frail material, but 
gilded over, often in the East hung from roofs by a cord of 
silk and silver interwoven; as the lamp is dashed down 
and broken, when the cord breaks, so man at death; the 
golden bow! of the lamp answers to the skull, which, from 
the vital preciousness of its contents, may be called 
* olden ;’’ “the silver cord” is the spinal marrow, which is 
white and precious as silver, and is attached to the brain, 
(2.) _A fountain, from which water is drawn by a pitcher let 
down by a rope wound round a wheel; as, when the 
pitcher and wheel are broken, water can no more be 
drawn, so life ceases when the vital energies are gone, 
The “fountain” may mean the right ventricle of the heart; 
the “cistern,” the left;.the pitcher, the veins; the wheel, 
the aorta, or great artery. (SmiruH.] The circulation of 
the blood, whether known or not to Solomon, seems to be 
implied in the language put by the Holy Ghost into his 
mouth, This gloomy picture of old age applies to those 
who have not ‘“‘remembered their Creator in youth.” 
They have none of the consolations of God, which: they 
might have obtained in youth; it is now too late to seek 
them, A good old age is a blessing to the godly (Genesis 
15.15; Job 5, 26; Proverbs 16. 31; 20.29), % dust—the dust- 
formed body, spirit—surviving the body; implying its 
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immortality (ch. 3.11), 8-12. A summary of the first part. 
13, 14. Asummary of the second, Vanity, &c.—Resump- 
tion of the sentiment with which the book began (ch. 1. 
2; 1 John 2.17). 9. gave good heed—lit., he weighed. The 
“teaching the people” seems to have been oral; the 
“ proverbs,” in writing. There must then have been aud- 
itories assembled to hear the inspired wisdom of the Preacher. 
See the explanation of ‘“ Koheleth” in the Introduction 
and ch.1, (1 Kings 4.34), that which is written, &c.— 
rather (he sought) ‘‘to write down uprightly (or ‘aright’) 
- words of truth.” [HOLDEN and WeElss.] ‘‘Acceptable” 
means an agreeable style; ‘“uprightly ... truth,” correct 
sentiment, 11. goads—piercing deeply into the mind 
(Acts 2. 37; 9.5; Hebrew 4. 12); evidently inspired words, as 
the end of the verse proves. fastened—ruther, on account 
of the Hebrew genders, (The words) “are fastened (in the 
memory) like nails.”” [HOLDEN.] masters of assemblies 
—rather, ‘“‘the masters of collections (7. e., collectors of in- 
spired sayings, Proverbs 25. 1), are given (‘have published 
them as proceeding’ [HOLDEN]) from one Shepherd,” viz., 
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Introduction, 


“masters of assemblies,” viz., wndcer-shepherds, inspired by 
the Chief Shepherd (1 Peter 5. 2-4), ScHMIDT translates, “The 
masters of assemblies are fastened (made sure) as nails,” 
so Isaiah 22.23. 12. (Note, ch. 1.18.) many books—of 
mere human composition, opposed to ‘by these;” these 
inspired writings are the only sure source of “admoni- 


tion.” (over much) study—in mere human books, 
wearies the body, without solidly profiting the soul, 13. 
The grand inference of the whole book, Fear God—The 
antidote to following creature-idols, and “vanities,” 
whether self-righteousness (ch. 7. 16, 18), or wicked op- 
pression and other evils (ch. 8. 12, 13), or mad mirth (ch. 2, 
2; 7. 2-5), or self-mortifying avarice (ch. 8. 13, 17), or youth 
spent without God (ch. 11.9; 12.1). thisis the whole 
duty of man—lil., this is the whole man, the full ideal of 
man, as originally contemplated, realized wholly by 
Jesus Christ alone; and, through Him, by saints now in 
part, hereafter perfectly (1 John 3. 22-24; Revelation 22. 14), 
14. The future judgment is the test of what is “vanity,” 
what solid, as regards the chief good, the grand subject of 


the Spirit of Jesus Christ [WrEIss] (Ezekiel 37,24). How- 
ever, the mention of “goads”’ favours the English Version, 


the book, 





THE 


SONG OF SOLOMON. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE Song of Solomon, called in the Vulgate and LXX., ‘“‘The Song of songs,” from the opening words. This title 
denotes its superior excellence, according to the Hebrew idiom; so holy of holies, equivalent to most holy (Exodus 29, 
87); the heaven of heavens, equivalent to the highest heavens (Deuteronomy 10, 14). It is one of the five volumes (megil- 
loth) placed immediately after the Pentateuch in MSS. of the Jewish Scriptures. It is also fourth of the Hagiographa 
(*“ Cetubim,” writings), or the third division of the Old Testament, the other two being the Law and the Prophets. The 
Jewish enumeration of the Cetubim is Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Canticles, Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra (including Nehemiah), and Chronicles. Its canonicity is certain; it is found in all Hebrew MSS. of Serip- 
ture; also in the Greek LXX.; in the catalogues of Melito, bishop of Sardis, A. D. 170 (EuSEBIUS, H. B, iv. 26), and of 
others of the ancient Church, 

Origen and Jerome tell us that the Jews forbade it to be read by any until he was thirty years old. It certainly 
needs a degree of spiritual maturity to enter aright into the holy mystery of love which it allegorically sets forth. 
To such as have attained this maturity, of whatever age they be, the Song of songs is one of the most edifying of the 
sacred writings. Rosenmuller justly says, The sudden transitions of the bride from the court to the grove are inex- 
plicable, on the supposition that it describes merely human love. Had it been the latter, it would have been posi- 
tively objectionable, and never would have been inserted in the holy canon, The allusion to ‘‘Pharaoh’s chariots” 
(ch. 1.9) has been made a ground for conjecturing that the love of Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter is the subject of 
the Song. But this passage alludes to a remarkable event in the history of the Old Testament Church, the deliver- 
ance from the hosts and chariots of Pharaoh at the Red Sea, (See, however, note there.) The other allusions are 
quite opposed to the notion; the bride is represented at times as a shepherdess (ch, 1.7), ““an abomination to the 
Egyptians’ (Genesis 46. 34); so also ch, i. 6; 3.4; 4.8; 5.7 are at variance withit. The Christian fathers, Origen and 
Theodoret, compared the teaching of Solomon to a ladder with three steps; Ecclesiastes, natural (the nature of 
sensible things, vain); Proverbs, moral; Canticles, mystical (figuring the union of Christ and the Church). The Jews 
compared Proverbs to the outer court of Solomon’s temple, Ecclesiastes to the holy place, and Canticles to the holy 
of holies. Understood allegorically, the Song is cleared of all difficulty. ‘*Shulamith” (ch. 6. 13), the bride, is thus an 
appropriate name, Daughter of Peace being the feminine of Solomon, equivalent to the Prince of Peace. She by turns 
is a vinedresser, shepherdess, midnight inquirer, and prince’s consort and daughter, and He a suppliant drenched 
with night-dews, and a king in His palace; in harmony with the various relations of the Church and Christ, As 
Ecclesiastes sets forth the vanity of love of the creature, Canticles sets forth the fullness of the love which joins 
believers and the Saviour, The entire economy of salvation, says Harris, aims at restoring to the world the lost 
spirit of love. God is love, and Christ is the embodiment of the love of God. As the other books of Scripture present 
severally their own aspects of Divine truth, so Canticles furnishes the believer with language of holy love, wherewith 
his heart can commune with his Lord; and portrays the intensity of Christ’s love to him; the affection of love was 
created in man to be a transcript of the Divine love, and the Song clothes the latter in words; were it not for this, 
we should be at a loss for language, having the Divine warrant, wherewith to express, without presumption, the 
fervour of the love between Christ and us, The image of a bride, a bridegroom, and a marriage, to represent this 
spiritual union, has the sanction of Scripture throughout; nay, the spiritual union was the original fact in the mind 
of God, of which marriage is the transcript (Isaiah 54.5;°62.5; Jeremiah 3,1, &c.; Ezekiel 16. and 23.; Matthew 9. 15; 
22,2; 25.1, &c.; John 3.29; 2 Corinthians 11.2; Ephesians 5. 23-32, where Paul does not go from the marriage relation 
to the union of Christ and the Church as if the former were the first; but comes down from the latter as the first and 
best recognized fact on which the relation of marriage is based; Revelation 19.7; 21.2; 22.17). Above all, the Song 
seenis to correspond to, and form a trilogy with, the 45th and 72d Psalms, which contain the same imagery; just as 
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Psalm 87. answers to Proverbs, and Psalms 39, and 73. to Job. Love to Christ is the strongest, as it is the purest, of 
human passions, and therefore needs the strongest language to express it: to the pure in heart the phraseology, 
drawn from the rich imagery of Oriental poetry, will not only appear not indelicate or exaggerated, but even below 
the reality. A single emblem isa type; the actual rites, incidents, and persons of the Old Testament were appointed 
types of truths afterwards to be revealed, But the allegory is a continued metaphor, in which the circumstances are 
palpably often purely imagery, whilst the thing signified is altogether real. The clew to the meaning of the Song is 
not to be looked for in the allegory itself, but in other parts of Scripture. “It lies in the casket of revelation an 
exquisite gem, engraved with emblematical characters, with nothing literal thereon to break the consistency of their 
beauty.” [BuRROWES.] This accounts for the name of God not occurring in it. Whereas in the parable the writer 
narrates, in the allegory he never does so, The Song throughout consists of immediate addresses either of Christ to 
the soul, or of the soul to Christ. ‘‘The experimental knowledge of Christ’s loveliness and the believer’s love is the 
best commentary on the whole of this allegorical Song.”’ [LEIGHTON.] Like the curiously wrought Oriental lamps, 
which do not reveal the beauty of their transparent emblems until lighted up within, so the types and allegories of 
Scripture, “the lantern to our path,” need the inner light of the Holy Spirit of Jesus to reveal their significance, 
The details of the allegory are not to be too minutely pressed. In the Song, with an Oriental profusion of imagery, 
numbers of lovely, sensible objects are aggregated npt strictly congruous, but portraying jointly by their very 
diversity the thousand various and seemingly opposite beauties which meet together in Christ. 

The unity of subject throughout, and the recurrence of the same expressions (ch. 2. 6,7; 3.5; 8.3, 4; 2.16; 6.3; 7.10; 
8.6; 6.10; 8.5), prove the unity of the poem, in opposition to those who make it consist of a number of separate erotia 
songs. The sudden transitions, ex. gr., from the midnight knocking at a humble cottage to a glorious description of 
the King, accord with the alternations in the believer’s experience. However various the divisions assigned be 
most commentators have observed four breaks (whatever more they have imagined), followed by four abrupt begin- 
nings (ch. 2.7; 3.5; 5.1; 8,4). Thus there result five parts, all alike ending in full repose and refreshment. We read 
(1 Kings 4.32) that Solomon’s songs were “a thousand and jive.” The odd number jive added over the complete thous 
sand makes it not unlikely that the “ five” refers to the Song of songs, consisting of five parts. 

It answers to the idyllic poetry of other nations. The Jews explain it of the union of Jehovah and ancient Israel; 
the allusions to the temple and the wilderness accord with this; some Christians of Christ and the Church; others of 
Christ and the individual believer. All these are true; for the Church is onein all ages, the ancient typifying the 
modern Church, and its history answering to that of each individual soul in it. Jesus “sees all, as if that all were 
one, loves one, as if that one were all.” ‘The time suited the manner of this revelation ; because types and allegories 
belonged to the old dispensation, which reached its ripeness under Solomon, when the temple was built. [Moopy 
Sruart.] “The daughter of Zion at that time was openly married to Jehovah ;” for it is thenceforth that the prophets, 
in reproving Israel’s subsequent sin, speak of it as a breach of her marriage covenant. The songs heretofore sung by 
her were the preparatory hymns of her childhood; ‘the last and crowning ‘Song of songs’ was prepared for the now 
mature maiden against the day of her marriage to the King of kings.”” [ORIGEN.] Solomon was peculiarly fitted to 
clothe this holy mystery with the lovely natural imagery with which the Song abounds; for “he spake of trees, fromm 
the cedar in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the wall” (1 Kings 4, 33). A higher qualification was — 
his knowledge of the eternal Wisdom or Word of God (Proverbs 8.), the heavenly bridegroom, David, his father, had 
prepared the way, in Psalm 45, and 72.; the son perfected the allegory. Itseems to have been written in early life, 
long before his declension; for after it a song of holy gladness would hardly be appropriate. It was the song of his 
first love, in the kindness of his youthful espousals to Jehovah, Like other inspired books, its sense is not to be 
restricted to that local and temporary one in which the writer may have understood it; it extends to all ages, and 
shadows forth everlasting truth (1 Peter 1. 11. 12; 2 Peter 1. 20, 21). 


and Finding the King, 


“Oh that I knew how all thy lights combine, and the configurations of their glorie, 
Seeing not only how each verse doth shine, but all the constellations of the storie,’”—HERBERT, 


Three notes of time occur. [Moopy Stuarr.} (1.) The Jewish Church speaks of the Gentile Church (ch. 8. 8) towards 
the end; (2.) Christ speaks to the apostles (ch. 5. 1) in the middle; (3.) The Church speaks of the coming of Christ (ch. 
1. 2) at the beginning. Thus we have, in direct order, Christ about to come, and the ery for the advent; Christ finish- 
ing his work on earth, and the last supper; Christ ascended, and the call of the Gentiles. In another aspect. we have: 
(1.)In the individual soul the longing for the manifestation of Christ to it, and the various alternations in its 
experience (ch. 1. 2, 4; 2. 8; 3. 1, 4, 6, 7) of His manifestation ; (2.) The abundant enjoyment of His sensible consolations, 
which is soon withdrawn through the bride’s carelessness (ch, 5, 1-8, &c.), and her longings after Him, and reconcilia- 
tion (ch. 5, 8-16; 6. 3, &c.; 7. 1, &c.); (3.) Effects of Christ’s manifestation on the believer, viz., assurance, labours of love, 
anxiety for the salvation of the impenitent, eagerness for the Lord’s second coming (ch, 7. 10, 12; 8. 8-10, 14). 





one Christ, [ADELAIDE NEwrTon.] Aaron prefigured Him 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. CANTICLE I.—_THE BRIDE SEARCHING FOR 
AND FINDING THE KING. Ch, 1. 2; 2.7. 1. Song of 
songs—The most excellent of all songs, Hebrew idiom 
(Exodus 29, 37; Deuteronomy 10, 14), A foretaste on earth 
of the “new song” to be sung in glory (Revelation 5. 9; 
14.3; 15.24), Solomon’s—“ King of Israel,” or “Jeru- 
salem,” is not added, as in the opening of Proverbs and 
Ecclesiastes, not because Solomon had not yet ascended 
the throne [Moopy STUART], but because his personality 


is hid under that of Christ, the true Solomon (equivalent 


to Prince of Peace). The earthly Solomon is not intro- 
duced, which would break the consistency of the allegory. 
Though the bride bears the chief part, the Song through- 
out is not hers, but that of her “Solomon.” He animates 
her. He and she, the Head and the members, form but 


as priest; Moses, as prophet; Dayid, as a suffering king; 
Solomon, as the triumphant prince of peace. The camp 
in the wilderness represents the Church in the world; the 
peaceful reign of Solomon, afterall enemies had been sub- 
dued, represents the Church in heaven, of which joy the 
Song gives a foretaste. 2. him—abruptly. She names 
him not, as is natural to one whose heart is full of some 
much-desired friend: so Mary Magdalene at the sepul- 
chre (John 20, 15), as if every one must know whom she 
means, the One chief object of her desire (Psalm 73, 253 
Matthew 13. 44-46; Philippians 3. 7, 8). kiss—the token of 
peace from the Prince of Peace (Luke 15. 20); ‘‘ our Peace” 
(Psalm 85.10; Colossians 1.21; Ephesians 2. 14). of his 
mouth—marking the tenderest affection. For a king to 
permit his hands, or even garment, to be kissed, was 
counted a great honour; but that he should himself kiss 
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another with his mouth is the greatest honour. God had 
in times past spoken by the mouth of His prophets, who 
had declared the Church’s betrothal; the bride now longs 
for contact with the mouth of the Bridegroom Himself (Job 
23.12; Luke 4,22; Hebrews 1.1, 2) True of the Church 
before the first advent, longing for ‘the hope of Israel,” 
“the desire of all nations ;” also the awakened soul long- 
ing for the kiss of reconciliation ; and further, the kiss that 
is the token of the marriage contract (Hosea 2. 19, 20), and 
of friendship (1 Samuel 20, 41; John 14, 21; 15, 15), thy love 
—Hebrew, loves, viz., tokens of love, loving blandishments. 
wine—which makes glad “ the heavy heart” of one ready 
to perish, so that he ‘remembers his misery no more” 
(Proverbs 31. 6,7). So, in a ‘better’ sense, Christ’s love 
(Habakkuk 3.17, 18). He gives the same praise to the 
bride’s love, with the emphatic addition, “* How much’ 
(ch. 4.10). Wine was created by His first miracle (John 
2.), and was the pledge given of his love at the last supper. 
The spiritual wine is His blood and His spirit, the “‘ new” 
and better wine of the kingdom (Matthew 26, 29), which 
We can never drink to “excess,” as the other (Ephesians 
6,18; cf. Psalm 23, 5; Isaiah 55, 1). 3. Rather, “As regards 
the savour of thy ointments, it is good.’’ [MAURER.] In 
ch, 4. 10, 11, the Bridegroom reciprocates the praise of the 
bride in the same terms. thy nmame—Christ's character 
and office as the “ Anointed” (Isaiah 9. 6; 61,1), as “‘the 
savour of ointments” is the graces that surround His 
person (Psalm 45,7, 8), Ecclesiastes 7.1, in its fullest 
sense, applies to Him. The holy anointing oil of the 
high priest, which it was death for any one else to make 
(so Acts 4, 12), implies the exclusive preciousness of Mes- 
siah’s name (Exodus 380. 23-28, 31-38; so Mary brake the 
box of precious ointment over Him, appropriately, Mark 
14.5, the broken box typifying His body, which, when 
broken, diffused all grace): compounded of variousspices, 
&c. (Colossians 1. 19; 2.9); of sweet odour (Ephesians 5, 2). 
poured—(Isaiah 53. 12; Romans 5, 5.) therefore—because 
of the manifestation of God’s character in Christ (1 John 
. 4,9,19). So the penitent woman (Luke 7, 37, 38, 47). vir- 
gins—the pure in heart (2 Corinthians 11, 2; Revelation 
14.4). The same Hebrew is translated, ‘thy hidden ones” 
(Psalm 83.3). The “ointment” of the Spirit ‘ poured forth” 
produces the ‘love of Christ”? (Romans 5, 5). 4. (1.) The 
ery of ancient Israel for Messiah, ez. gr., Simeon, Anna, 
&e. (2.) The cry of an awakened soul for the drawing of 
the Spirit, after it has got a glimpse of Christ’s loveliness 
and its own helplessness, Draw me—The Father draws 
(John 6. 44). The Son draws (Jeremiah 31. 3; Hosea 11, 4; 
John 12, 32). ‘Draw’ here, and “Tell” (v. 7), reverently 
qualify the word ‘ kiss” (v. 2), me, we—no believer de- 
sires to go to heaven alone. Weare converted as indi- 
viduals ; we follow Christ as joined in a communion of 
saints (John 1,41, 45). Individuality and community meet 
in the bride. run—her earnestness kindles as she prays 
(Isaiah 40,381; Psalm 119, 82, 60), after thee—not before 
(John 10.4). King... brought me into—(Psalm 45. l, 
15; John 10,16.) He is the anointed Priest (v. 8); King (v. 
4), chambers—her prayer is answered even beyond her 
desires. Not only is she permitted to run after Him, but 
is brought into the inmost pavilion, where Eastern kings 
admitted none but the most intimate friends (lsther 4, 
11; 5.2; Psalm 27. 5). Theerection of the temple of Solo- 
mon was the first bringing of the bride into permanent, 
instead of migratory chambers of the King, Christ's 
body on earth was the next (John 2.21), whereby believers 
are brought within the veil (Ephesians 2. 6; Hebrews 10. 
19, 20). Entrance into the closet for prayer is the first step. 
The earnest of the future bringing into heaven (John 114, 3). 
Hischambers are the bride’s also (Isaiah 26, 20). There are 
various chambers, plural (John 14. 2), be glad and rejoice 
—inward and outward rejoicing. im thee—(Isaiah 61. 10; 
Philippians 4. 1, 4). Not in ow spiritual frames (Psalm 30. 
6,7): xremember—rather, commemorate with praises (Isaiah 
63.7). The mere remembrance of spiritual joys is better 
than the present enjoyment of carnal ones (Psalm 4. 6, 7). 
upright—rather, uprighily, sincerely (Psalm 58.1; Romans 
12. 9); so, Nathaniel (John 1, 47); Peter (John 21. 17); or de- 
servedly. (MAURER.] 5. black—viz., “as the tents of 
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Kedar,” equivalent to blackness (Psalm 120, 5), She draws 
the image from the black goatskins with which the 
Scenite Arabs (‘Kedar was in Arabia Petra) cover 
their tents (contrasted with the splendid state tent in 
which the King was awaiting His bride according to 
Eastern custom); typifying the darkness of man’s natu- 
ral state. To feel this,and yet also feel one’s self in Jesus 
Christ “‘comely as the curtains of Solomon,’ marks the 
believer (Romans 7. 18, &c,; 8.1); 1 Timothy 1. 15, “I am 
chief:’’ so she says not merely, ‘I was,” but “Iam ;” still 
black in herself, but comely through His comeliness put 
upon her (Hzekiel 16. 14). curtaims—first, the hangings 
and veil in the temple of Solomon (Ezekiel 16, 10); then, 
also, the “fine linen which is the righteousness of saints” 
(Revelation 19, 8), the white wedding garment provided 
by Jesus Christ (Isaiah 61. 10; Matthew 22. 11; 1 Corin- 
thians 1, 30; Colossians 1. 28; 2.10; Revelation 7. 14), Jiis- 
torically, the dark tents of Kedar represent the Gentile 
Church (Isaiah 60. 3-7, &c.). As the vineyard at the close 
is transferred from the Jews, who had not kept their 
own, to the Gentiles, so the Gentiles are introduced at 
the commencement of the Song; for they were among 
the earliest inquirers after Jesus Christ (Matthew 2.); the 
wise men from the East (Arabia, or Kedar), daughters 
of Jerusalem—professors, not the bride, or “ the virgins,” 
yet not enemies; invited to gospel blessings (ch, 3. 10, 11); 
so near to Jesus Christ as not to be unlikely to find 
Him (ch. 5, 8); desirous to seek Him with her (ch. 6.1; 
ef. ch. 6. 13; 7.1, 5,8). In ch. 7. 8, 9, the bride’s Beloved be- 
comes their Beloved; not, however, of all of them (ch. 8. 4; 
cf. Luke 23, 27, 28). 6. She feels as if her blackness was so 
great as to be gazed at by all. mother’s children— Mat- 
thew 10, 36.) She is to forget ‘ther own people and her 
father’s house,” i. e,, the worldly connections of her unre- 
generate state (Psalm 45, 10); they had maltreated her 
(Luke 15. 15, 16). Children of the same mother, but not the 
same father (MAURER| (John 8, 41-4). They made hera 
common keeper of vineyards, whereby the sun looked 
upon, i.e., burnt her; thus she did ‘‘not keep her own” 
vineyard, i. e., fair beauty. So the world, and the soul 
(Matthew 16, 26; Luke 9, 25). The believer has to watch 
against the same danger (1 Corinthians 9. 27). So he will © 
be able, instead of the self-reproach here, to say as ch, 8 
12. 7 my soul loveth—more intense than “the virgins” 
and “the upright love thee” (v. 3,4; Matthew 22. 37). To 
carry out the design of the allegory, the royal encamp- 
ment is here represented as moving from place to place, 
in search of green pastures, under the Shepherd King 
(Psalm 23), The bride, having first enjoyed communion 
with him in the pavilion, is willing to follow Him into 
labours and dangers; arising from all absorbing love 
(Luke 14, 26); this distinguishes her from the formalist 
(John 10. 27; Revelation 14. 4), feedest—tendest thy floek 
(Isaiah 40, 11; Hebrews 13.20; 1 Peter 2,25; 5.4; Revelation 
7.17.) No single type expresses ali the office of Jesus Christ, 
hence arises the variety of diverse images used to portray 
the manifold aspects of Him: these would be quite incon- 
gruous, if the Song referred to the earthly Solomon, Her 
intercourse with Him is peculiar, She hears His voice, 
and addresses none but Himself. Yet itis througha veil; 
she sees Him not (Job 23. 8,9). If we would be fed, we 
must follow the Shepherd through the whole breadth of 
His word,and not stay on onespotalone, makest... to 
rest—distinct from “‘ feedest;”’ periods of rest are youch- 
safed after labour (Isaiah 4. 6; 49. 10; Ezekiel 34, 13-15), 
Communion in private must go along with public follow- 
ing of Him. turneth aside—rather, one veiled, i. e.,as a 
harlot, not His true bride (Genesis 38. 15) [GESENIUS]; or as 
& mourner (2 Samuel 15, 30) [WEISS]; or as one unknown, 
[MAURER.] Allimply estrangement from the Bridegroom, 
She feels estranged even among Christ’s true seryants, an- 
swering to “thy companions” (Luke 22. 28), so long as she 
has not Himself present. The opposite spirit to 1 Corin- 
thians 3. 4,> 8. If—She ought to haye known (John 14.8, 9). 
The confession of her ignorance and blackness (v. 5) leads 
Him to call her “ fairest’ (Matthew 12. 20). Her jealousy 
of letting even ‘ His companions” take the place of Him- 
self (v. 7) led her too far. He directs her to follow them, as 
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they follow Him (1 Corinthians 11,1; Iiebrews 6,10, 12); to. 
use ordinances and the ministry; where they are He is 
GJeremiah 6. 16; Matthew 18. 19, 20; Hebrews 10. 25). In- 
dulging in isolation is not the way to find Him. It was 
thus, literally, that Zipporah found her bridegroom (Ex- 
odus 2, 16), The bride unhesitatingly asks the watchmen 
afterwards (ch. 3, 3), kids—Jobn 21.15.) Christ is to be 
found in active ministrations, as well as in prayer (Prov- 
erbs 11, 25). shepherds’ tents—ministers in the sanctuary 
(Psalm 84, 1). 9. horses in Pharaoh’s chariots—cele- 
brated for beauty, swiftness, and ardour, al the Red Sea (Ex- 
odus 14.15). These qualities, which seem to belong to the 
ungodly, really belong to the saints. [Moopy STuARtT.] 
The allusion may be to the horses brought at a high price 
by Solomon out of Egypt (2 Chronicles 1, 16,17). So the 
bride is redeemed out of spiritual Egypt by the true Solo- 
mon, at an infinite price (Isaiah 51.1; 1 Peter1, 18,19), But 
the deliverance from Pharaoh at the Red Sea accords with 
theallusion to the tabernacle (ch. 1.5; 3. 6,7); it rightly is 
put at the beginning of the Church’s call, The ardour and 
beauty of the bride are the point of comparison; (v. 4)‘ run;” 
(v. 5) ‘comely.’ Also, like Pharaoh’s horses, she forms a 
great company (Revelation 19.7,14), As Jesus Christ is 
both Shepherd and Conqueror, so believers are not only 
His sheep, but also, as a Church militant now, His chariots 
and horses (ch. 6.4). 10. rows of jewels—(Ezekiel 16. 11, 12, 
13,) OLERIUS says, Persian ladies wear two or three rows 
of pearls round the head, beginning on the forehead and 
descending down to the cheeks and under the chin, so that 
their faces seem to be set in pearls (Ezekiel 16. 11). The 
comparison to the horses (v. 9) implies the vital energy of 
the bride; this verse, her superadded graces (Proverbs 1. 
9; 4.9; 1 Timothy 2.9; 2 Peter 1.5), 11. We—The Trinity 
implied by the Holy Ghost, whether it was so by the writer 
of the Song or not (Genesis 1. 26; Proverbs 8. 30; 30. 4). 
“The Jews acknowledged God as king, and Messiah as 
king, in interpreting the Song, but did not know that these 
two are one.” [LEIGHTON.] make—not merely give (Ephe- 
sians 2.10). borders of gold, with studs [i. ¢., spots] of 
silver—Jesus Christ delights to give more ‘‘to him that 
hath” (Matthew 25. 29). He crowns His own work in us 
(Isaiah 26. 12), The “‘borders’’ here are equivalent to 
“rows” (v. 10); but here, the King seems to give the finish 
to her attire, by adding a crown (borders, or circles) of gold 
studded with silver spots, as Esther 2, 17, Both the royal 
and nuptial crown, or chaplet. The Hebrew for “spouse’”’ 
(ch. 4. 8) is a crowned one (Ezekiel 16,12; Revelation 2. 10, 
The crown is given at once upon conversion, in title, but 
in sensible possession afterwards (2 Timothy 4, 8). 12. 
While—It is the presence of the Sun of Righteousness 
that draws out the believer’s odours of grace. It was the 
sight of Him at table that caused the two women to bring 
forth their ointments for Him (Luke. 37, 38; John 12, 3; 
2 Corinthians 2. 15). Historically fulfilled (Matthew 2. 11); 
spiritually (Revelations 3. 20); and in church worship 
(Matthew 18. 20); and at the Lord’s Supper especially, for 
here public communion with Him at table amidst His 
friends is spoken of, as v. 4 refers to private communion (1 
Corinthians 10, 16, 21); typically (Exodus 24, 9-11); the future 
perfect fulfilment (Luke 22. 30; Revelation 19.9). The alle- 
gory supposes the King to have stopped in His move- 
ments and to be seated with His friends on the divan, 
What grace that a table should be prepared for us, whilst 
still militant (Psalm 23, 5)! my spikenard—not boasting, 
but owning the Lord’s graée toandinher. Thespikenard 
is a lowly herb, the emblem of humility. She rejoices 
that He is well pleased with her graces, His own work 
(Philippians 4. 18). 13. bundle of myrrh—abundant 
preciousness (Greck) (1 Peter 2.7). Even a little myrrh was 
costly; much more a bundle (Colossians 2.9). BURROWES 
takes it of a scent-box filled with liquid myrrh; the liquid 
obtained by incision gave the tree its chief value, he— 
rather, it; it is the myrrh that lies in the bosom, as the 
eluster of camphire is in the vineyards (v, 14), all night 
—an undivided heart (Ephesians 3.17; contrast Jeremiah 
4,14; Ezekiel 16. 15, 30). Yet on account of the everlasting 
covenant, God restores the adulteress (Ezekiel 16. 60, 62; 
Hosea 2. 2, &c.). The night is the whole present dispensa- 
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tion till the everlasting day dawns(Romans 13. 12). Alsa, 
lit., night (Psalm 119, 147, 148), the night of afliction (Psalm 42, 
8). 14. cluster—Jesus Christ is one, yet manifold in His. 
graces, camphire—or, cypress. The hennah is meant, 
whose odorous flowers grow in clusters, of a colour white 
and yellow softly blended; its bark is dark, the foliage light 
green. Women deck theirpersons with them. The loveli- 
ness of Jesus Christ, vineyards—appropriate in respect to 
Him whois“ the vine,” The spikenard was for the banquet 
(v.12); the myrrh was in her bosom continually (v. 13); the 
camphireis in the midst of natural beauties, which, though 
lovely, are eclipsed by the one cluster Jesus Christ pre- 
eminent above them all, En-gedi—In South Palestine, 
near the Dead Sea (Joshua 15, 62; Ezekiel 47. 10), famed for 
aromatic shrubs, 15, fair—He discerns beauty in her, 
who had said, ‘I am black” (v. 5), because of the everlast- 
ing covenant (Psalm 45, 11; Isaiah 62,5; Ephesians 1. 4, 5) 

doves’ eyes—large and beautiful in the doves of Syria 

The prominent features of her beauty (Matthew 10. 16) 

gentleness, innocence, and constant love, emblem of the 
Holy Ghost, who changes us to is own likeness (Genesis 
8.10, 11; Matthew 3.16). The opposite kind of eyes (Psalm 
101.5; Matthew 20. 15; 2 Peter 2.14), 16. Reply of the Bride. 
She presumes to call Him beloved, because He called her . 
so first. Thou callest me “fair; if I am so it is not in 
myself, it is all from thee (Psalm 90, 17);,.but Thou art fair 
in thyself (Psalm 45, 2), pleasant—(Proverbs 3, 17) towards 
thy friends (2Samuel 1.26), bed... greem—the couch of 

green grass on which the King and His bride sit to “rest 
at noon.” Thus her prayer in v.7 is here granted; a green 
oasis in the desert, always found near waters in the East 
(Psalm 23,2; Isaiah 41.17-19), The scene is a kiosk, or, 
summer-house, Historically, the literal resting of the 
Babe of Bethlehem and his parents on the green grass 
provided for cattle (Luke 2), In this verse there is an in- 
cidental allusion, in v, 15, to the offering (Luke 2.24), So 
the “cedar and fir” ceiling refers to the temple (1 Kings, 
6-10; 6. 15-18); type of the heavenly temple (Revelation 
21. 22). 17. our house—see note, v. 16; but primarily, the: 
kiosk (Isaiah 11. 10), ‘‘ His rest.”” Cedar is pleasing to the: 
eye and smeil, hard, and never eaten by worms. fir— 
rather, cypress, which is hard, durable, and fragrant, of a» 
reddish hue, ([GENESIUS, WEISS, and MAURER.] Con- 
trasted with the shifting “ tents’ (v.5), His house is “ our 
house” (Psalm. 92.13; Ephesians 2.19; Hebrews 3.6). Pers 
fect oneness of Him and the bride (John 14. 20; 17. 21). 
There is the shelter of a princely roof from the sun (Psalm: 
121, 6), without the confinement of walls, and amidst rural. 
beauties. The carved ceiling represents the wondrous 
excellencies of His Divine nature, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-17. 1. rose—if applied to Jesus Christ, it, with © 
the white lily (lowly, 2 Corinthians 8. 9), answers to 
“ white and ruddy” (ch. 5.10), But it is rather the meadow- 
saffron ; the Hebrew means radically a plant with a pun- 
gent bulb, inapplicable to the rose. So Syriac. It is of a 
white and violet colour. (MAURER, GESENIUS, and 
WeIss.] The bride thus speaks of herself as lowly though 
lovely, in contrast with the lordly “apple” or citron tree, 
the bridegroom (v..3); so the “lily” is applied to her (v. 2), 
Sharon—(Isaiah 35.1, 2.) In North Palestine,, between 
Mount Tabor and Lake Tiberias (1 Chronicles 5, 16), LXX. 
and Vulgate transiate it ‘a plain:” though they err in this, 
the Hebrew Bible not elsewhere favouring it, yet the par- 
allelism to valleys shows that, in the proper name Sharon, 
there is here a tacit reference to its meaning of lowliness, 
Beauty, delicacy, and lowliness, are to be in her, as they 
were in Him (Matthew 11. 29). 2. Jesus Christ tothe Bride 
(Matthew 10.16; John 15,19; 1 John 5,19). Thorns, equiv- 
alent.to the wicked (2 Samuel 23.6; Psalm 57,4). daugh- 
ters—of men, not of God; not “the virgins.” ‘If thou 
art the lily of Jesus Christ, take heed lest by impatience, 
rash judgments, and pride, thou thyself become a thorn,” 
[LUTHER,] 3. Her reply. apple—generic term ; including 
the golden citron, pomegranate, and orange apple (Prov- 
erbs 25. 11)... He combines the shadow and. fragrance of the 
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citron with the sweetness of the orange and pomegranate 
fruit. The foliage is perpetual; throughout the year a 
succession of blossoms, fruit, and perfume (James 1. 17). 
among the sons—parallel to “among the daughters” 
(v. 2). He alone is ever fruitful among the fruitless wild 
trees (Psalm 89.6; Hebrews 1.9). Isat... with delight— 
lit., I eagerly desired and sat (Psalm 94.19; Mark 6,31; Ephe- 
sians 2. 6; 1 Peter 1. 8). shadow—(Psalm 121, 5; Isaiah 4. 6; 
25.4; 32.2.) Jesus Christ interposes the shadow of His 
cross between the blazing rays of justice and us sinners, 
fruit—faith plucks it (Proverbs 3.18), Man lost the tree 
of life (Genesis 3). Jesus Christ regained it for him; he 
eats it partly now (Psalm 119, 103; John 6, 55, 57; 1 Peter 
2.3), fully hereafter (Revelation 2.7; 22. 2, 14); not earned 
by the sweat of his brow, or by his righteousness (Romans 
10). Contrast the worldling’s fruit (Deuteronomy 32. 32; 
Luke 15.16). 4. Historically fulfilled in the joy of Simeon 
and Anna in the temple, over the infant Saviour (Luke 2.), 
and that of Mary too (cf. Luke 1, 53); typified (Exodus 24, 
9-11).- Spiritually, the bride or beloved is led (v. 4) first into 
the King’s chambers, thence is drawn after Him in answer 
to her prayer; is next received on a grassy couch under a 
eedar kiosk; and at last ina “banqueting hall,” such as, 
Josephus says, Solomon had in his palace, “wherein all 
the vessels were of gold” (Antiquities, 8.5, 2). The transi- 
tion is from holy retirement to public ordinances, church- 
worship, and the Lord’s Supper (Psalm 36. 8). The bride, 
as the queen of Sheba, is given “all her desire” (1 Kings 
10. 18; Psalm 63.5; Ephesians 3, 8, 16-21; Philippians 4. 19); 
type of the heavenly feast hereafter (Isaiah 25,6,9), his 
banner... love—After having rescued us from the 
enemy, our victorious captain (Hebrews 2. 10) seats us at 
the banquet under a banner inscribed with His name, 
“love” (1 John 4.8). His love conquered us to Himself; 
this banner rallies round us the forces of Omnipotence, as 
our profection; it marks to what country we belong, 
heaver, the abode of love, and in what we most glory, the 
cross of Jesus Christ, through which we triumph (Romans 
8.37; 1 Corinthians 15. 57; Revelation 8,21). Cf. with “‘ over 
me” (Deuteronomy 33, 27), ‘underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” 5, flagons—MAURER prefers translating, “dried 
raisin cakes: from the Hebrew root fire, viz., dried by 
heat. But the “house of wine” (Margin, v. 4) favours 
“flagons:” the “new wine” of the kingdom, the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ. apples—from the tree (v. 3), so sweet to her, 
the promises of God. sick of lowe—the highest degree of 
sensible enjoyment that can be attained here, It may be 
at an early or late stage of experience. Paul (2 Corin- 
thians 12.7). In the last sickness of J. Welch, he was 
overheard saying, “‘ Lord, hold thine hand, it is enough; 
thy servant is a clay vessel, and can hold no more,” 
(FLEMING, Fulf. Script.) In most cases this intensity of 
joy is reserved for the heavenly banquet. Historically, 
Israel had it, when the Lord’s glory filled the tabernacle, 
and afterwards the temple, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister; soin the Christian Church, on Pente- 
cost. The bride addresses Christ mainly, though in her 
rapture she uses the plural, ‘‘Stay (ye) me,” speaking gen- 
erally. So far from asking the withdrawal of the manifes- 
tations which had overpowered her, she asks for more: so 
* fainteth for’ (Psalm 84, 2); also Peter, on the mount of 
transfiguration (Luke 9, 33), ‘‘ Let us make, &c., not knowing 
what he said.” 6. The “stay” she prayed for (v7.5) is 
granted (Deuteronomy 33, 12, 27; Psalm 37, 24; Isaiah 41. 
16). None can pluck from that embrace (John 10, 28-30), His 
hand keeps us from falling (Matthew 14. 30, 31), to it we 
may commit ourselves (Psalm 31.5). The “ left’? is the 
inferior hand, by which the Lord less signally manifests 
His love, than by the right; the secret hand of ordinary 
providence, as distinguished from that of manifested 
grace (the “right.”) They really go together, though 
sometimes they seem divided; here both are felt at 
once. THEODORET takes the left hand, equivalent to 
judgment and wrath; the right, equivalent to honour 
and love. The hand of justice no longer is lifted to 
emite, but is under the head of the believer to support 
(Isaiah 42, 21), the hand of Jesns Christ pierced by justice 
for our sin supports us, The charge not to disturb the be- 
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loved occurs thrice; but the sentiment here, “His left 
hand,” &e., nowhere else fully; which accords with the 
intensity of joy (v. 5) found nowhere else; in ch. 8, 3, it i 
only conditional, “should embrace,” not “aoth. “te 7. Not 
an oath “by the roes;” but a solemn charge, to act as 
cautiously as the hunter would with the wild roes, which 
are proyerblally timorous; he must advance with breath~ 
less circumspection, if he is to take them; so he who woul 
not lose Jesus Christ and His Spirit, "Which is © easily 
grieved and withdrawn, must be tender of conscience and 
watchful (Ezekiel 16.43; Ephesians 4. 30; 5,15; 1 Thessa- 
Jonians 5,19). In Margin, title of Psalm "32. Jesus Christ 
is called the “ Hind of the morning,” hunted to death by 
the dogs (cf. v. 8,9, where He is represented as bounding 
on the hills, Psalm 18, 83), Here He is resting, but with a 
repose easily broken (Zephaniah 3.17). It is thought a 
gross rudeness in the East to awaken one sleeping, es- 
pecially a person of rank, my love—in Hebrew, Feminine 
for Masculine, the abstract for concrete, Jesus Christ being 
the embodiment of love itself (ch. 3.5; 8.7), where, as here, 
the context requires it to be applied to Him, not her. She 
too is “love’’ (ch. 7. 6), for His love calls forth her love, 
Presumption in the convert is as grieving to the Spirit as 
despair. The lovingness and pleasantness of the hind and 
roe (Proverbs 5. 19) is included in this image of Jesus 
Christ. 

CANTICLE IT.—Ch. 2. 8; 3.5.—JOHN THE BAPTIST’S MIN- 
ISTRY, 8. voice—an exclamation of joyful surprise, evi- 
dently after a Jong silence, The restlessness of sin and 
fickleness in her had disturbed His rest with her, which 
she had professed not to wish disturbed “till He should 
please,” He left her, but in sovereign grace unexpectedly 
heralds His return, She awakes, and at once recognizes 
His voice (1 Samuel 3. 9, 10; John 10. 4); her sleep is not so 
sinfully deep as in ch.5,2. leapimg—bounding, as the 
roe does, over the roughest obstacles (2 Samuel 2. 18; 1 
Chronicles 12, 8); as the father of the prodigal ‘had com- 
passion and ran” (Luke 15. 20). upon the hills—as the 
sunbeams glancing from hill to hill, So Margin, title of 
Jesus Christ (Psalm 22.), ‘Hind of the morning” (type of 
His resurrection), Historically, the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven (the gospel dispensation), announced by 
John Baptist, is meant; it primarily is the garden or 
vineyard; the bride is called so in a secondary sense, 
“The voice’ of Jesus Christ is indirect, through “the 
friend of the bridegroom”’ (John 38, 29), John the Baptist, 
Personally, He is silent during John’s ministration, who 
awoke the long slumbering Church with the ery, “ Eyery 
hill shall be made low,” in the spirit of Elias, on the “rent 
mountains” (1 Kings 19. 11; cf. Isaiah 52.7). Jesus Christ 
is implied as coming with intense desire (Luke 22. 15; He- 
brews 10. 7), disregarding the mountain hindrances raised 
by man’s sin. 9. he standeth—after having bounded 
over the intervening space like a roe. He often stands 
near when our unbelief hides Him from us (Genesis 28, 
16; Revelation 8. 14-20), His usual way; long promised 
and expected; sudden at last; so, in visiting the second 
temple (Malachi 3.1); so at Pentecost (Acts 2.1, 2); soin 
visiting an individual soul, Zaccheus (Luke 19, 5, 6; John 
8.8); and so, at the second coming (Matthew 24, 48, 50; 2 
Peter 3.4,10). So it shall be at His second coming (1 Thes- 
salonians 5, 2, 3), wall—over the cope of which He is first 
seen; next, He looks through (not forth ; for He is outside) 
at the windows, glancing suddenly and stealthily (Mot as 
English Version, “showing Himself”) through the lattice. 
The prophecies, types, &c., were lattice glimpses of Him 
to the Old Testament Church, in spite of the wall of sepa- 
ration which sin had raised (John 8. 56); clearer glimpses 
were given by John Baptist, but not unclouded (John Ll. 
26). The legal wall of partition was not to be removed 
until His death (Ephesians 2. 14, 15; Hebrews 10.20). Even 
now, He is only seen by faith, through the windows of Hie 
Word and the lattice of ordinances and sacraments (Lnke 
24. 85; John 14. 21); not full vision (1 Corinthians 13, 12); an 
incentive to our looking for His second coming (Isaiah 33, 
17; Titus 2,13), 10,11. Loving reassurance given by Jesus 
Christ to the bride, lest she should think that He had 
ceased to love her, on account of her unfaithfulness, 
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which had occasioned His temporary withdrawal. He 
allures her to brighter than worldly joys (Micah 2,10), Not 
only does the saint wish to depart, to be with Him, but He 
still more desires to have the saint with Him above (John 
17, 24). Historically, the vineyard or garden of the King, 
here first introduced, is ‘‘ the kingdom of heaven preached” 
by John Baptist, before whom “the Law and the prophets 
were’ (Luke 16. 16), 11. the winter—the law of the cov- 
enant of works (Matthew 4, 16), raim is over—(Hebrews 
12, 18-24; 1 John 2.8). Then first the Gentile Church is 
ealled *‘ beloved, which was not beloved” (Romans 9, 25), 
So “the winter” of estrangement and sin is “ past” to the 
believer (Isaiah 44. 22; Jeremiah 50. 20; 2 Corinthians 5, 17; 
Ephesians 2.1). The rising “Sun of righteousness” dis- 
pels the “rain” (2Samuel 23. 4; Psalm 126.5; Malachi 4. 2). 
The winter in Palestine is past by April, but all the 
showers were not over till May. The time described here 
is that which comes directly after these last showers of 
winter, In the highest sense, the coming resurrection 
and deliverance of the earth from the past curse is here 
implied. (Romans 8.19; Revelation 21.4; 22.3). No more 
“clouds” shall then ‘‘return after the rain’ (Ecclesiastes 
12,2; Revelation 4.3; cf. Genesis 9. 13-17); “ the rainbow 
round the throne” is the “token” of this, 12. flowers— 
tokens of anger past, and of gracecome, ‘‘Thesummoned 
bride is welcome,” say some fathers, ‘to weave from them 
garlands of beauty, wherewith she may adorn herself to 
mieet the King.’’ Iistorically, the flowers, &c., only give 
promise; the fruit is not ripe yet; suitable to the preach- 
ing of John Baptist,‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” 
notyetfully come, the timeef.,.singing—the rejoicing 
at theadvent of Jesus Christ. GrEGory NYSSENUS refers 
the voice of the turtledove to John Baptist. It with 
the olive branch announced to Noah that “the rain was 
over and gone” (Genesis 8.11). So John Baptist, spirit- 
ually. Its plaintive ‘‘ voice” answers to his preaching of 
repentance (Jeremiah 8. 6,7). Vulgate and LXX. translate, 
“The time of pruning,” viz., spring (John 15.2), The men- 
tion of the “turtle’s” cooing better accords with our 
text. The turtleis migratory (Jeremiah §, 7), and “comes” 
early in May; emblem of love, and so of the Holy Ghost, 
Love; too, shall be the keynote of the “new song’’ here- 
after (Isaiah 35. 10; Revelation 1.5; 14.3; 19.6). In the in- 
dividual believer now, joy and love are here set forth in 
- their earlier manifestations (Mark 4,28) 13. putteth 
forth—rather, ripens, lit., makes red. [MAURER.] The 
unripe figs, which grow in winter, begin to ripen in 
early spring, and in June are fully matured. [WEIss.] 
vimes with the tender grape—rather, ‘‘the vines in 
flower,” lit,,a flower, in apposition with “vines.” [Mavu- 
RER.] The vine flowers were so sweet, that they were often 
put, when dried, into new wine to give it flavour. Ap- 
plicable to the first manifestations of Jesus Christ, “the 
true Vine,’ both to the Church and to individuals; as to 
Nathaneel under the jig tee (John 1, 48), Arise, &c.—His 
eall, deseribed by the bride, ends as it began (v. 10); it is 
a consistent whole; “love” from first to last (Isaiah 
52.1, 2; 2 Corinthians 6.17, 18). ‘Come,’ in the close of 
Revelation 22, 17;as at His earlier manifestation (Mat- 
thew lil. 28). 14. dove—here expressing endearment 
(Psalm 74. 19). Doves.are noted for constant attach- 
ment; emblems, also, in their soft, plaintive note, of 
softened penilents (Isaiah 59,11; Ezekiel 7. 16); other points 
of likeness are their beauty; “their wings eovered with 
silver and gold” (Psalm 68, 13), typifying the change in the 
converted; the dovelike spirit, breathed into the saint by 
the Holy Ghost, whose emblem is the dove; the messages 
of peace from God to sinful men, as Noah’s dove, with the 
olive branch (Genesis 8.), intimated that the flood of wrath 
was past; dimidity, flecing with fear from sin and self to 
the cleft Rock of Ages (Margin, Isaiah 26. 4; Hosea LI, 11); 
gregarious, flocking together to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ (Isaiah 60. 8); harmless simplicity (Matthew 10. 16). 
clefis—the refuge of doves from storm and heat(Jeremiah 
48. 28; see Jeremiah 49, 16), GESENIUS translates the 
Hebrew from a different root, ‘the refuges.’”? But see, for 
“ clefts,’ Exodus 33. 18-23. It is only when we are in 
Christ Jesus that our “ voice is sweet (in prayer, ch, 4.3, 11; 
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Matthew 10. 20; Galatians 4. 6, because it is His voice in 
us; also in speaking of Him, Malachi 3, 16); and our 
countenance comely” (Exodus 34.29; Psalm 27. 5; 71. 3; 
Isaiah 33, 16; 2 Corinthians 3, 18), stairs—(Ezekiel 38, 20.) 
Margin, a steep rock, broken into stairs or terraces. Itis 
in ‘‘secret places” and rugged scenes that Jesus Christ 
woos the soul from the world to Himself (Micah 2. 10; 7, 
14). So Jacob amidst the stones of Bethel (Genesis 28. 1l- 
19); Moses at Horeb (Exodus 3.); so Elijah (1 Kings 19, 
9-13); Jesus Christ with the three disciples on a “ high 
mountain apart,’ at the transfiguration (Matthew 17. 1); 
John in Patmos (Revelation 1), ‘“ Of the eight beatitudes, 
five have an afflicted condition for their subject. As long 
as the waters are on the earth, we dwell in the ark; but 
when the land is dry, the dove itself will be tempted to 
wander,” [JEREMY TAYLOR.] Jesus Christ does not in- 
vite her to leave the rock, but in it (Himself), yet in holy 
freedom to lay aside the timorous spirit, look up boldly 
as accepted in Him, pray, praise and confess Him (in 
contrast to her shrinking from being looked at, ch. 1. 6), 
(Ephesians 6.19; Hebrews 13, 15; 1 John 4. 18); still, though 
trembling, the voice and countenance of the soul in Jesus 
Christ are pleasant to Him, The Church found no cleft 
in the Sinaitic legal rock, though good in itself, wherein 
to hide; but in Jesus Christ stricken by God for us, as the 
rock smitten by Moses (Numbers 20, 11), there is a hiding- 
place (Isaiah 32.2). She praised His “ voice” (v. 8. 10); it is 
thus that her voice also, though tremulous, is “ sweet’’ to 
Him here, 15. Transition to the vineyard, often formed in 
“stairs” (v. 14), or terraces, in which, amidst the vine 
leaves, foxes hid, foxes—generic term, including jackals. 
They eat only grapes, not the vine flowers; but they need 
to be driven out in dime before the grape is ripe. She had 
failed in watchfulness before (ch, 1. 6), now when con- 
verted, she is the more jealous of subtle sins (Psalm 139, 
23). In spiritual winter certain evils are frozen up, as 
well as good; in the spring of revivals these start up un- 
perceived, crafty, false teachers, spiritual pride, unchari- 
tableness, &c, (Psalm 19. 12; Matthew 13. 26; Luke 8. 14; 2 
Timothy 2, 17; Hebrews 12. 15), ‘‘ Little’ sins are parents 
of the greatest (Ecclesiastes 10, 1; 1 Corinthians 5. 6). His- 
torically, John the Baptist spared not the /fozlike Herod 
(Luke 13, 32), who gave vinelike promise of fruit at first 
(Mark 6, 20), at the cost of his life; nor the viper-Saddu- 
cees, &c.; nor the varied subtle forms of sin (Luke 3. 7-14), 
16, mine, . . hhis—iather, ‘‘is for me... for Him” (Hosea 
3. 3), Where, as here, there is the assurance of indissoluble 
union, in spite of temporary absence. Next verse, en- 
treating Him to return, shows that He has gone, perhaps 
through her want of guarding against the “little sins” (v, 
15). The order of the clauses is reversed in ch. 6,3, when 
she is riper in faith; there she rests more on her being His; 
here, on His being hers ; and no doubt her sense of love to 
Him isa pledge that she is His (John lJ, 21, 23; 1 Corin- 
thians 8. 3); this is her consolation in His withdrawal 
now. Iam his—by creation (Psalm 100, 3), by redemption 
(John 17.10; Romans 14. 8; 1 Corinthians 6.19). feedeth— 
asa “roe,” or gazelle (v. 17); instinct is sure to lead him 
back to his feeding-ground, where the lilies abound. So 
Jesus Christ, though now withdrawn, the bride feels sure 
will return to His favourite resting-place (ch. 7. 10; Psalm 
132. 14), So hereafter (Revelation 21. 3), Psalm 45., title, 
terms shis lovely bride’s ‘‘lilies’’ [HENGSTENBERG] pure 
and white, though among thorns (v. 2). 17. Night is the 
image of the present world (Romans 18. 12). ‘‘ Behold men 
as if dwelling in a subterranean cavern.” [PLATO Repub- 
lic, vii. 1.) Umtil—i. e., Before that, &c, break—rather, 
breathe ; referring to the refreshing breeze of dawn in the 
East; or to the air of life, which distinguishes morning 
from the deathlike stillness of night. MAURER takes 
this verse of the approach of night, when the breeze arises 
after the heat of day (cf. Margin, Genesis 3. 8, with 
Genesis 18, 1), and the “‘shadows” are lost in night (Psalm 
162. 11); thus our life will be the day; death, the night 
(John 9, 4). The English Version better accords with (ch. 3, 
1). .“* By night” (Romans 13.12), tarn—tome, Bether— 
Mountains of Bithron, separated from the rest of Israel 
by Jordan (2 Samuel 2, 29), not far from Bethabara, where 
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John baptized and Jesus was first manifested. Rather,as 
Margin, of divisions, and LXX., mountains intersected with 
deep gaps, hard to pass over, separating the bride and 
Jesus Christ. Inch. 8 lithe mountains are of spices, on 
which the roe feeds, not of seperation ; for at His first 
coming He had to overpass the gulf made by sin between 
Him and us (Zechariah 4. 6,7); in His second, He will only 
have to come down from the fragrant hill above to take 
home bis prepared bride. Historically, in the ministry 
of John Baptist, Christ’s call to the bride was not, as 
later (ch. 4. 8), ‘‘ Come with me,’ but ‘Come away,” viz., to 
meet me (v, 2, 10, 18). Sitting in darkness (Matthew 4. 16), 
she “waited” and “looked” eagerly for Him, the “great 
light” (Luke 1. 79; 2. 25, 38); at His rising, the shadows of 
the law (Colossians 2. 16,17; Hebrews 10. 1) were to “ flee 
away.” So we wait for the second coming, when means 
of grace, so precious now, shall be superseded by the Sun 
of righteousness (1 Corinthians 13. 10, 12; Revelation 21. 22, 
23). The Word is our light until then (2 Peter 1. 19), 


CHAPTER. III. 


Ver. 1-11. 1. By night—tit., “By nights.” Continuation 
of the longing for the dawn of the Messiah (ch. 2. 17; 
Psalm 130.6; Malachi 4.2). The spiritual desertion here 
(ch. 2. 17; 3.5) is not due to indifference, as in ch, 5, 2-8. 
“As nights and dews are better for flowers than a con- 
tinual sun, so Christ’s absence (at times) giveth sap to 
humility, and putteth an edge on hunger, and furnisheth 
a fair field to faith to put forth itself.” [RUTHERFORD.] 
Contrast ch. 1.13; Psalm 30. 6,7. on... bed—the secret 
of her failure (Isaiah 64.7; Jeremiah 29, 13; Amos 6.1, 4; 
Hosea 7, 14). loveth—no want of sincerity, but of dili- 
gence, which she now makes up for by leaving her bed to 
seek Him (Psalm 22. 2; 63. 8; Isaiah 26. 9; John 20, 17). 
Four times (v. 1-4) she calls Jesus Christ, “Him whom my 
soul loveth,”’ designating Him as absent; language of de- 
sire: ‘‘He loved me,” would be language of present frui- 
tion (Revelation 1.5). In questioning the watchmen (wv. 
8), she does not even name Him, so full is her heart of 
Him. Having found Him at dawn (for throughout He is 
the morning), she charges the daughters not to abridge by 
intrusion the period of His stay. Cf. as to the thoughtful 
seeking for Jesus Christin the time of John Baptist, in vain 
at first, but presently after successful (Luke 3, 15-22; John 
1. 19-34), found him not—Oh, for such honest dealings 
with ourselves (Proverbs 25. 14; Jude 12)! 2. Wholly 
awake for God (Luke 14, 18-20; Ephesians 5.14). “An hon- 
est resolution is often to (the doing of) duty, like a needle 
that draws the thread after it.”” [DURHAM.] Not a mere 
wish, that counts not the cost—to leave her easy bed, and 
wander in the dark night seeking Him (Proverbs 13. 4; 
Matthew 21. 30; Luke 14, 27-33), the city—Jerusalem, lit. 
(Matthew 8.5; John 1. 19), and spiritually, the Church here 
(Hebrews 12. 22), in glory (Revelation 21.2), broad ways 
—open spaces at the gates of Eastern cities, where the 
public assembled for business. - So, the assemblies of 
worshippers (ch. 8. 2,3; Proverbs 1. 20-23; Hebrews 10. 25). 
She had in her first awakening shrunk from them, seek- 
ing Jesus Christ alone; but she was desired toseek the 
footsteps of the flock (ch. 1. 8), so now in her second trial 
she goes forth to them of herself, “The more the soul 
grows in grace, and the less it leans on ordinances, the 
more it prizes and profits by them” [Moopy Stuart] 
(Psalm 73, 16,17). found him not—nothing short of Jesus 
Christ can satisfy her (Job 28. 8-10; Psalm 63. 1, 2), 3. 
watchmen—ministers (Isaiah 62. 6; Jeremiah 6, 17; 

_ Ezekiel 3.17; Hebrews 13, 17), fit persons to consult (Isaiah 
21,11; Malachi 2.7), foumd me—the general ministry of 
the word “finds” individually souls in quest of Jesus 
Christ (Genesis 24. 27, end of v.; Acts 16. 14); whereas 
formalists remain unaffected. 4. Jesus Christ is generally 
“found” near the watchmen and means of grace; but 
they are not Himself, the star that points to Bethlehem 
is not the Sun that has risen there; she hastens past the 
guide-posts to the goal. [Moopy Sruart.] Not even 
angels could satisfy Mary, instead of Jesus Christ (John 
2. 11-16). found him—{Isaiah 45, 19; Hosea 6, 1-8; Mat- 
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thew 13. 44-46.) held him, &c.—willing to be held; not 
willing, if not held (Genesis 82.26; Matthew 28.9; Luke 
24, 28, 29; Revelation 3. 11). “As a little weeping child will 
hold its mother fast, not because it is stronger than she, 
but because her bowels constrain her not to leave it; so 
Jesus Christ yearning over the believer cannot go, because 
He wiil not.” ([DURHAM.] In ch. 1.4 it is He who leads 
the bride into His chambers; here it is she who leads Him 
into her mother’s. There are times when the grace of 
Jesus Christ seems to draw us to Him; and others, when 
we with strong cries draw Him to us and ours, In the 
East one large apartment often serves for the whole 
family; so the bride here speaks of her mother’s apart- 
ment and her own .together. The mention of the 
“mother” excludes impropriety, and imparts the idea 
of heavenly love, pure as a sister’s, whilst ardent as a 
bride’s; hence the frequent title, ‘‘my sister—spouse.” 
Our mother after the Spirit, is the Church, the new Jeru- 
salem (John 3. 5-8; Galatians 4. 19, 26); for her we ought to 
pray continually (Ephesians 3, 14-19), also for the national 
Jerusalem (Isaiah 62,.6,7; Romans 10. 1), also for the human 
Jamily, which is our mother and kindred after the flesh; 
these our mother’s children have evil treated us (ch. 1. 6), 
but, like our Father, we are to return good for evil (Mat- 
thew 5. 44, 45), and so bring Jesus Christ home to them (1 
Peter 2.12). 5. So ch. 2.7; but there it was for the non-in- 
terruption of her own fellowship with Jesus Christ that 
she was anxious; here it is for the not grieving of the Holy 
Ghost, on the part of the daughters of Jerusalem, Jeal- 
ously avoid levity, heedlessness, and offences which 
would mar the gracious work begun in others (Matthew 
18.7; Acts 2. 42, 43; Ephesians 4. 30), 

CANTICLE III.—Ch. 3. 6-5. 1.—THE BRIDEGROOM WITH 
THE BRIDE. Historically, the ministry of Jesus Christ on 
earth. 6. New scene (v. 6-11). The friends of the Bride- 
groom see a cortege approach. His palanquin and guard, 
cometh out—rather, up from; the wilderness was lower 
than Jerusalem. [MAURER.] pillars of smoke—from the 
perfumes burned around Him and His bride. Image from 
Israel and the tabernacle (answering to “ bed,” v. 7) march- 
ing through the desert with the pillar of smoke by day, 
and fire by night (Exodus 14. 20), and the pillars of smoke 
ascending from the altars of incense and of atonement; 
so Jesus Christ’s righteousness, atonement, and ever- 
living intercession. Balaam, the last representative of ~ 
patriarchism, was required to curse the Jewish Church, 
just as it afterwards would not succumb to Christianity 
without a struggle (Numbers 22, 41), but he had to bless in 
language like that here (Numbers 24. 5, 6). Angels too 
joyfully ask the same question, when Jesus Christ with 
the tabernacle of His body (answering to His bed, v. 7; 
John 1. 14, “dwelt,” (Greek) tabernacled, John 2, 21) ascends 
into heaven (Psalm 24. 8-10), also when they see His 
glorious bride with Him (Psalm 68, 18; Revelation 7, 13- 
17), Encouragement to her; amidst the darkest trials (v, 
1), she is still on the road to glory (v. 11)in a palanquin 
“paved with love” (v.10); she is now in soul spiritually 
“coming,” exhaling the sweet graces, faith, love, joy, 
peace, prayer, and praise; (the fire is lighted within, the 
“smoke” is seen without, Acts 4.18); it is in the desert of 
trial (v. 1-8) she gets them; (she is the “merchant” buying 
from Jesus Christ without money or price, Isaiah 55.1; 
Revelation 8. 18); just as myrrh and frankincense are got, 
not in Egypt, but in the Arabian sands and the moun- 
tains of Palestine. Hereafter she shall “come” (v, 6, 11) 
in a glorified body too (Philippians 3. 21). Historically, 
Jesus Christ returning from the wilderness, full of the 
Holy Ghost (Luke 4, 1, 14), The same, “ Who Is this,” &e, 
(Isaiah 63. 1,5). 7% In v, 6 the wilderness character of the 
Church is portrayed ; in v. 7, 8, its militant aspect. Tn ». 9, 
10, Jesus Christ is seen dwelling in believers, who are His 
“chariot” and “‘body.” In v. 11, the consummation in 
glory. bed—palanquin. His body, lit., guarded by a defi- 
nite number of angels, threescore, or sixty (Matthew 26, 
58), from the wilderness (Matthew 4. 1, 11),and continually 
(Luke 2.18; 22. 43; Acts 1, 10,11); just as 600,000 of Israel 
guarded the Lord’s tabernacle (Numbers 2, 17-82), one for 
every 10,000, In contrast to the “bed of sloth” (v. 1). 
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valiant—(Joshua 5. 13, 14.) Angels guarding His tomb 
used like words (Mark 16.6). of Israel—true subjects, not 
mercenaries, 8, hold—not actually grasping them, but 
faving them girt on the thigh ready for use, like their 
Lord (Psalm 45.3). So believers too are guarded by angels 
(Psalm 91, 11; Hebrews 1. 14), and they themselves need 
“every man” (Nehemiah 4, 18) to be armed (Psalm 144, 1, 
2; 2 Corinthians 10, 4; Ephesians 6, 12, 17; 1 Timothy 6. 12), 
‘and “expert’’ (2 Corinthians 2.11, because of fear in 
the night—Arab marauders often turn a wedding into 
mourning by a night attack. So the bridal procession of 
saints in the night of this wilderness is the chief object 
of Satan’s assault. 9. chariet—more elaborately made 
than the“‘bed” or travelling litter (v.7), from a Hebrew 
root, to elaborate, [EWALD.}] So the temple of “cedar of 
Lebanon,’ as compared with the temporary tabernacle 
ef shittim wood (2 Samuel 7, 2, 6,7; 1 Kings 5. 14; 6, 15-18), 
Jesus Christ’s body is the antitype, “made” by the Father 
for Him (i Corinthians 1, 30; Hebrews 10, 5), the wood an- 
Swering to His human nature, the gold, His Divine; the 
two being but one Christ. 10. pillars—supporting the 
canopy at the four corners; curtains at the side protect 
the person within from the sun. Pillars with silver sock- 
ets supported the veil that enclosed the holy of holies; 
emblem of Jesus Christ’s strength (1 Kings 7. 21), Margin, 
“silver,” emblem of His purity (Psalm 12. 6); so the saints 
hereafter (Revelation 3. 12), bettom—rather, the back for 
resling er reclining on (Vulgate and LXX). [MAURER.] 
' So the fleor and mercy-seat, the resting-place of God 
(Psalm 132, 14) in the temple, was gold (1 Kings 6. 30). 
covering—rather, seat, as in Leviticus 15.9. Hereafter 
the saints shall share His seat (Revelation 3. 21). purple 
—the veil ef the holiest, partly purple, and the purple robe 
put oa Jesus Christ, accord with Znglish Version, ‘‘cover- 
ing.” ‘‘Parple” (including scarlet and erimson) is the 
emblem of royalty, and of His blood; typified by the pass- 
over lamb’s blood, and the wine when the twelve sat or 
reclined at the Lord’s table. pawed—tesselated, like mo- 
saic pavement, with the various acts and promises of love 
of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost (Zephaniah 3.17; lL John 
4, 8, 16), in contrast with the tables of stone in the “midst” 
of the ark, covered with writings of stern command (cf. 
John 19. 13); this is all grace and love to believers, who 
answer to “the daughters of Jerusalem” (John 1.17.) The 
exterior silver and gold, cedar, purple, and guards, may 
deter, but when the bride enters within, she rests on a 
pavement of love.. 11. go forth—(Matthew 25.6). daugh- 
ters of Zion—spirits of saints, and angels (Isaiah 61. 10; 
Zechariah 9, 9). crowmn—nuptial (Ezekiel 16, 8-12), (the He- 
brews wore costly crowns or chaplets at weddings), and 
kingly (Psalm 2.6; Revelation 19.12). The crown of 
‘thorns was once His nuptial chaplet, His blood the wed- 
ding wine-cup (John 19.5). “‘ His mother,” that so crowned 
Him, is the hwman race, for He is ‘‘the Son of man,” not 
merely the son of Mary. The same mother reconciled to 
Him (Matthew 12. 50), as the Church, travails in birth for 
souls, which she presents to Him as a crown (Philippians 
4.1; Revelations 4.10), Not being ashamed to call the 
children brethren (Hebrews 2. 11-14), He calls their mother 
His mother (Psalm 22.9; Romans 8. 29; Revelation 12.1, 2). 
behold—(2 Thessalonians 1.10.) day of his espousals— 
chiefly the final marriage, when the number of the elect 
is complete (Revelation 6.11), gladmess—(Psalm 45, 15; 
Isaiah 62,5; Revelation 19.7.) Moopy STUART observes 
as to this Canticle (ch. 3. 6-5. 1), the centre of the Book, 
these peculiarities: (L) The bridegroom takes the chief 
part, whereas elsewhere the bride is the chief speaker; 
(2.) Elsewhere He is either “King” or “Solomon;’’ here 
He is twice called ‘‘King Solomon.’ The bride is six 
times here called the ‘“‘spouse;’’ never so before or after; 
also “sister” four times, and, except in the first verse of 
the next Canticle, nowhere else; (3.) He and she are never 
sepurate; no absence, no complaint, which abound else- 
where, are in this Canticle. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-i6. 1. Contrast with the bride’s state by nature 
(isaiah 1, 6) her state, oy grace (v. 1-7), “perfect through 
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His comeliness put upon her ” (Ezekiel 16.14; John 15, 8). 
The praise of Jesus Christ, unlike that of the world, hurts 
not, but edifies; as His, not ours, is the glory (John 6. 44; 
Revelaiion 4, 10,11). Seven features of beauty are specified 
(v. 1-5) (“lips” and “speech ” are but one feature, v. 3), the 
number for perfection. To each of these is attached a com- 
parison from nature: the resemblances consist not so 
much in outward likeness, as in the combined sensations 
of delight produced by contemplating these natural ob- 
jects, dowes’—the large melting eye of the Syrian dove 
appears especially beautiful amidst the foliage of its na- 
tive groves: so the bride’s “eyes within her locks” (Luke 
7. 44). MAURER for “locks,” has ‘veil; but locks suit 
the connection better: so the Hebrew is translated (Isaiah 
47.2). The dove was the only bird counted “clean” for 
sacrifice. Once the heart was ‘the cage of every unclean 
and hateful bird.’”’ Grace makes the change. eyes—(Mat- 
thew 6, 22; Ephesians 1.18; contrast Matthew 5. 28; Ephe- 
sians 4.18; LJohn 2.16.) Chaste and guileless (Matthew 10, 
16, Margin; John 1. 47.) John Baptist, historically, was 
the “turtle dove” (ch, 2. 12), with eye directed to the com- 
ing Bridegroom: his Nazarite unshorn hair answers to 
“locks” (John 1, 29,36), hair... goats—the hair of goats 
in the East is fine like silk. As long hair is her glory, 
and marks her subjection to man (i Corinthians 11, 6-15), 
so the Nazarite’s hair marked his subjection and sepa- 
ration unto God, (Cf. Judges 16.17, with 2 Corinthians 
6.17; Titus 2.14; 1 Peter 2.9.) Jesus Christ cares for the 
minutest concerns of His saints (Matthew 10.30). appear 
from—liit., ‘that lie down from,” lying along the hillside, 
they seem to hang from it: a picture of the bride’s hang- 
ing tresses. Gilead—beyond Jordan: there stood ‘the 
heap of witness’’ (Genesis 31. 48), 2. even shorn—the He- 
brew is translated (1 Kings 6. 25), ‘of one size:’’ so the point 
of comparison to teeth is their symmetry of form; as in 
“come up from the washing,” the spotless whiteness: and 
in “twins,” the exact correspondence of the upper and under 
teeth: and in “none barren,” none wanting, none without ~ 
its fellow. Faith is the tooth with which we eat the 
living bread (John 6, 35, 54), Contrast the teeth of sinners 
(Psalm 57.4; Proverbs 30. 14); also their end (Psalm 3.7; 

(Matthew 25, 30). Faith leads the flock to the washing 
(Zechariah 13,1; 1 Corinthians 6,11; Titus3.5) mome... 
barren—(2 Peter 1.8.) He whois begotten of God begets 
instrumentally other sons of God, 3, thread—like a del- 
icate fillet. Not thick and white as the leper’s lips (type 
of sin), which were therefore to be “covered,” as ‘‘un- 
elean” (Leviticus 13.45), searlet—the blood of Jesus 
Christ (Isaiah 6. 5-9) cleanses the leprosy, and unseals the 
lips (Isaiah 57.19; Hosea 14.2; Hebrews 13. 15). Rahab’s 
scarlet thread was a type of it (Joshua 2, 18), speeeh—not 
a separate feature from the lips (Zephaniah 3.9; Colos- 
sians 4, 6), Contrast “uncircumcised lips ’’ (Exodus 6, 12), 

MAURER and BuRROWES translate, “thy mouth.” tem-= 
ples—rather, the upper part of the cheek next the temples: . 
the seat of shamefacedness; so, “ within thy locks,” no 
display (1 Corinthians 11, 5, 6,15), Mark of true penitence 
(Ezra 9,6; Ezelxiel 16. 63). Contrast Jeremiah 3.3; Ezekiel 
3.7. pomegranate—when cut, it displays in rows seeds 

pellucid, like crystal, tinged with red. Her modesty is 

not on the surface, but within, which Jesus Christ can 

see into. 4. meck—stately: in beautiful contrast to the 
blushing temples (v. 3); not “stiff? (Isaiah 48,4; Acts 7. 

51), as that of unbroken nature; nor “stretched forth” 

wantonly (Isaiah 3, 16); nor burdened with the legal yoke 

(Lamentations 1, 14; Acts 15. 10); but erect in gospel free 

dom (Isaiah 52,2), tower of David—probably on Zion, 

He was a man of war, preparatory to the reign of Solo- 

mon, the king of peace. So warfare in the case of Jesus 

Christ and His saints precedes the coming rest. Each 

soul won from Satan by Him is a trophy gracing the bride 

(Luke 11, 22), (each hangs on Him, Isaiah 22, 23, 24); also 

each victory of her faith. As shields adorn a temple’s 

walls (Ezekiel 27.11), so necklaces hang on the bride’s 

neck (Judges 5. 30; 1 Kings 10. 16), 5. breasts—the bust is 

jeft open in Eastern dress, The breast-plate of the high 

priest was made of “ two” pieces, folded one on the other, 

in which were the Urim and Thummim (lights and per- 
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fection). ‘Faith and love” are the double breast-plate 
(1 Thessalonians 5. 8), answering to ‘hearing the word” 
and “keeping it,’ ina similar connection with breasts 
(Luke 12. 27, 28). roes—He reciprocates her praise (ch. 2, 
9), Emblem of love and satisfaction (Proverbs 5, 19). feed— 
(Psalm 23,2.) among the lilies—shrinking from thorns 
of strife, worldliness, and ungodliness (2 Samuel 23. 6; 
Matthew 13.7). Roes feed among, not on the lilies: where 
these grow, there is moisture producing green pasturage. 
The lilies represent her white dress (Psalm 45. 14; Reve- 
lation 19.8), 6. Historically, the hill of frankincense is 
Calvary, where, ‘through the eternal Spirit He offered 
Himself;” the mountain of myrrh is His embalmment 
(John 19, 39) till the resurrection “day-break.” The 3d 
Canticle occupies the one cloudless day of His presence 
on earth, beginning from the night (ch. 2,17) and ending 
with the night of His departure (ch. 4,6). His promise is 
almost exactly in the words of her prayer (ch. 2, 17), (the 
same Holy Ghost breathing in Jesus Christ and His pray- 
ing people), with the difference that she then looked for 
His visible coming. He now tells her that when He shall 
have gone from sight, He still is to be met with spirit- 
ually in prayer (Psalm 68.16; Matthew 28. 20), until the 
everlasting day break, when we shall see face to face 
(1 Corinthians 13,10, 12), 7. Assurance that He is going 
from her in love, not in displeasure (John 16.6,7), all 
faixr—still stronger than ch. 1.15; 7.1. mo spot—our privi- 
lege (Ephesians 5.27; Colossians 2.10); our duty (2 Co- 
rinthians 6,17; Jude 23; James1.27). 8. Invitation to her 
to leave the border mountains (the highest worldly ele- 
vation) between the hostile lands north of Palestine and 
the Promised Land (Psalm 45.10; Philippians. 3. 13). 
Amana—South of Anti-Libanus;, the river Abana, or 
Amana, was near Damascus (2, Kings 5.12), Shemir—The 
whole mountain was called Hermon; the part held by the 
Sidonians was called Sirion; the part held by the Amor- 
ites, Shenir (Deuteronomy 3,9). Infested by the devour- 
ing lion and the stealthy and swift leopard (Psalm 76. 4; 
Ephesians 6. 11; I Peter 5.8). Contrasted with the moun- 
tain of myrrh, &c. (v. 6; Isaiah 2,2); the good land (Isaiah 
35.9). with me—twice repeated emphatically. The pres- 
ence of Jesus (hrist makes up for the absence of all besides 
(Luke 18, 29, 3); 2 Corinthians 6,10), Moses was permitted 
to see Canaan from Pisgah; Peter, James, and John had 
a foretaste of glory on the mount of transfiguration. 9. 
sister ... spoeuse—this title is here first used, as He is 
soon about to institute the Supper, the pledge of the 
nuptial union. By the term ‘sister,’ carnal ideas are 
excluded; the ardour of a spouse’s love is combined with 
the purity of a sister’s (Isaiah 54.5; cf. Mark 3.35). ome— 
even one look is enough to secure His love (Zechariah 12, 
10; Luke 23. 40-43). Not merely the Church collectively, 
but each one member of it (Matthew 18.10, 14; Luke 15.7, 
24,52). chaim—necktace (Isaiah 62.3; Malachi 3.17), an- 
swering to the “shields” hanging in the tower of David 
(v. 4). Cf. the “ornament” (1 Peter 3. 4); ‘‘chains’” (Proy- 
erbs 1.9; 3.22), 10. lowe—Hebrew, loves ; manifold tokens 
of thy love, much better—answering to her ‘better’ 
(ch. 1. 2), but with increased force. An Amcoebean pastoral 
character pervades the Song, like the classic Amcebean 
idylis and eclogues. wine—the love of His saints is a 
more reviving cordial to Him than wine; ez. gr., at the 
feast in Simon’s honse (Luke 7, 36, 47; John 4.32; ef. Zech- 
ariah 10.7), smell of... ointments than all spices— 
answering to her praise (ch. 1.8) with increased force. 
Fragrant, as being fruits of His Spirit in us (Galatians 
5, 22). 11. drop—always ready to fall, being full of honey, 
though not always (Proverbs 10.19) actually dropping (ch. 
5.13; Deuteronomy 82,2; Matthew 12,34), honey-comb— 
(Proverbs 5,8; 16,24). under thy tongue—not always on, 
but under, the tongue, ready to fall (Psalm 55.21), Con- 
trast her former state (Psalm 140.3; Romans3. 13). “ Honey 
and milk’ were the glory of the good land. The change 
is illustrated in the penitent thief. Contrast Matthew 
27,44 with Luke 23,39, &c. It was lit. with ‘one’ eye, a 
sidelong glance of love “better than wine,” that he re- 
freshed Jesus Christ (v. 9,10), “To-day shalt thou be with 
me (cf, v, 8) in Paradise”’ (v, 12), is the only joyous sentence 
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of His seven utterances on the cross, smell of... gare 
ments—which are often perfumed in the East (Psalm 45, 
8). The perfume comes from Him on us (Psalm 133, 2), 
We draw nigh to God in the perfumed garment of our 
elder brother (Genesis 27.27; see Jude 23), Lebanon— 
abounding in odoriferous trees (Hosea 14.5-7). 12%. The 
He? rew has no “is.’? Here she is distinct from the garden 
(ch. 5.1), yet identified with it (v. 16) as being one with 
Him in His sufferings, Historically the Paradise, into 
which the soul of Jesus Christ entered at death; and the 
tomb of Joseph, in which His body was laid amidst 
“myrrh,” &c. (v. 6), situated in a nicely-kept garden (cf. 
“cardener,” John 20, 15); “sealed” with a stone (Matthew 
27. 66); in which it resembles “ wells” in the East (Genesis 
29. 3,8). It was in a garden of light Adam fell; in a garden 
of darkness, Gethsemane, and chiefly that of the tomb, 
the second Adam retrieved us. Spiritually the garden 
is the gospel kingdom of heaven: Here all is ripe; pre- 
viously (ch. 2,18) it was “the tender grape.’”’ The garden 
is His, though he calls the plants hers (v. 13) by his gift 
(Isaiah 61.3, end). spring... fountain—Jesus Christ 
(John 4,10) sealed, whilst He was in the sealed tomb: it 
poured forth its full tide on Pentecost (John 7. 37-39). Still 
He is a sealed fountain until the Holy Ghost open it to 
one (1 Corinthians 12.3). The Church also is “a garden 
enclosed” (Psalm 4.3; Isaiah 5,1, &e.). Contrast Psalm 80, 
9-12. So “aspring” (Isaiah 27.3; 58.11); “sealed” (Ephe- 
sians 4.30; 2 Timothy 2.19). As wives in the East are 
secluded from public gaze, so believers (Psalm 83,3; Co- 
lossians 8.3). Contrast the open streams which “pass 
away” (Job 6.15-18; 2 Peter 2.17), 13. orchard—THebrew, 
a paradise, i. e., a pleasure-ground and orchard. Not only 
flowers, but frait trees (John 15.8; Philippians 1. 11). 
eamphire—not camphor (ch, 1.14), hennah, or cypress 
blooms, 14. calamus—sweet cane” (Exodus 30, 23; Jere- 
miah 6.20), myrrh and aloes—Ointments are associated 
with His death, as well as with feasts (John 12.7), The 
bride’s ministry of ‘myrrh and aloes” is recorded (John 
19. 39). 15. of—this pleasure-ground is not dependent on 
mere reservoirs; it has a fountain sufficient to water many 
“gardens” (plural). living—(Jeremiah 17.8; John 4.13, 
14; 7.38, 89.) from Lebanon— Though the fountain is 
lowly, the source is lofty; fed by the perpetual snows of 
Lebanon, refreshingly cool (Jeremiah 18.14), fertilizing 
the gardens of Damascus. It springs upon earth; its 
source is heaven. It is now not “sealed,” but open 
“streams” (Revelation 22.17), 16. Awake—lit., arise. All 
besides is ready; one thing alone is wanted—the breath 
of God. This follows rightly after His death (ch, 6.12; 
Acts 2), It is His call to the Spirit to come (John 14, 16); 
in John 3.8, compared to “the wind;” quickening (John. 
6.63; Ezekiel 27.9). Saints offer the same prayer (Psalm 
85.6; Habakkuk 3,2), The north wind “awakes,” or 
arises strongly, viz., the Holy Ghost as a reprover (John 
16.8-11); the south wind “comes” gently, viz., the Holy 
Ghost as the comforter (John 14.16). The west wind 
brings rain from the sea (1 Kings 18. 44, 45; Luke 12.54), 
The east wind is tempestuous (Job 27,21; Isaiah 27. 8) 
and withering (Genesis 41.23). These, therefore, are not 
wanted; but first the north wind clearing the air (Job 
87.22; Proverbs 25,23), and then the warm south wind 
(v.17); so the Holy Ghost first clearing away mists of 
gloom, error, unbelief, sin, which intercept the light of 
Jesus Christ, then infusing spiritual warmth (2 Corinth- 
ians 4.6), causing the graces to exhale their odour, Let 
my beloved, &¢.—The bride’s reply. The fruit was now at 
length ripe; the last passover, which He had so desired, 
is come (Luke 22. 7, 15, 16, 18), the only case in which He 
took charge of the preparations. his—answering to Jesus 
Christ’s “my.” She owns that the garden is His, and the 
fruits in her, which she does not in false humility deny 
(Psalm 66.16; Acts.21.19; 1 Corinthians 15,10) are His 
(John 15.8; Philippians I. 11), 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-16. 1. Answer to her prayer (Isaiah 65.24; Reve- 
lation 3.20), am come—already (ch. 4.16); “come” (Gene- 
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The Church is Sick of Love. 


_ sis 28.16), sister ... spouse—As Adam’s was created of 
his flesh, out of his opened side, there being none on earth 
on a level with him, so the bride out of the pierced Saviour 
(Ephesians 5. 30-32). have gathered... myrrh—His 
course was already complete; the myrrh, &c. (Matthew 
2.11; 26.7-12; John 19,39), emblems of the indwelling of 
the anointing Holy Ghost, were already gathered, spice 

_—tlit., balsam. have eaten—answering to her ‘eat’ (ch. 
4.16). honey-comb—distinguished here from liquid 
“honey” dropping from trees, The last supper, here set 
forth, is one of espousal, a pledge of the future marriage 
(ch. 8.14; Revelation 19.9). Feasts often took place in 
gardens, In the absence of sugar, then unknown, honey 
was more widely used than with us. His eating honey 

~ with milk indicates His true, yet spotless, human nature 

from infancy (Isaiah 7. 15); and after His resurrection 

(Luke 24,42). my wine—(John 18,11)—a cup of wrath to 

lim, of mercy to us, whereby God’s word and promises 

become to us “milk” (Psalm 19,10; 1 Peter 2,2), ‘*My” 

answers to ‘ His” (ch. 4.16). The ‘‘ myrrh (emblem, by its 
bitterness, of repentance), honey, milk (incipient faith), 
wine” (strony faith), in reference to believers, imply that 

He accepts all their graces, howeyer various in degree, 

eat—lIie desires to make us partakers in His joy (Isaiah 

55.1, 2; John 6.53-57; 1 John 1.3). drink abundantly—so 

as to be filled (Ephesians 5.18; as Haggai 1.6), friends— 

(Join 15. 15). 

CANTICLE IV.—Ch. 5, 2, 8.5.—FROM THE AGONY OF GETH- 
SEMANE TO THE CONVERSION OF SAMARIA. 2 Sudden 
change of scene from evening to midnight, from a be- 
trothal feast to cold repulse. He has gone from the feast 
alone; night is come; He knocks at the door of His es- 
poused; she hears, but in sloth does not shake off half- 
conscious drowsiness, viz., the disciples’ torpor (Matthew 
26. 40-43), “‘the spirit willing, the flesh weak”? (cf. Romans 
7.; Galatians 5). Not total sleep. The lamp was burning 
beside the slumbering wise virgin, but wanted trimming 
(Matthew 25. 5-7). It is His voice that rouses her (Jonah 
1.6; Ephesians 5. 14; Revelation 3, 20). Instead of bitter 
reproaches, He addresses her by the most endearing titles, 
“my sister, my love,” &ce. Cf. His thought of Peter after 
the denial (Mark 16.7). dew—which falls heavily in sum- 
mer nights in the East (see Luke 9,58). drops of the 
night—(Psalm 22, 2; Luke 22,44.) His death is not ea- 
pressed, aS unsuitable to the allegory, a song of love and 
joy; v. 4 refers to the scene in the judgment hall of Caia- 
phas, when Jesus Christ employed the cock-crowing and 
look of love to awaken Peter’s sleeping conscience, so that 
his “bowels were moved” (Luke 22, 61, 62); v. 5, 6, the dis- 
ciples with ‘myrrh,’ &c, (Luke 24, 1, 5), seeking Jesus Christ 
in the temb, but finding Him not, for He has withdrawn 
Himself” (John 7. 34; 13. 33); v. 7, the trials by watchmen 
extend through the whole night of His withdrawal from 
Gethsemane to the resurrection ; they took off the ‘‘ yeil”’ 
of Peter’s disguise; also, lit., the linen cloth from the 
young man (Mark 14, 51); v. 8, the sympathy: of friends 
(Luke 28. 27). undefiled—not polluted by spiritual adul- 
tery (Revelation 14.4; James4,4). 3. Trivial excuses (Luke 
14. 18), coat—rather, the inmost vest, next the skin, taken 
off before goingtobed. washed... feet—before going to 
rest, for they had been soiled, from the Eastern custom of 
wearing sandals, not shoes, Sloth (Luke 11, 7) and des- 
pondency (Deuteronomy 7, 17-19). 4. A key in the East is 
usually a piece of wood with pegs in it corresponding to 
small holes in a wooden bolt within, and is put througha 
hole in the door, and thus draws the bolt, So Jesus Christ 

‘puts forth His hand (viz., His Spirit, Ezekiel 3, 14), by 

UTebrew, from, so in ch. 2.9) the hole;’’ in “ chastening” 
(Psaln 38, 2; Revelation 3. 14-22, singularly similar to this 

passage), and other unexpected ways letting Himself in 

(Luke 22. 61, 62). bowels... moved for him—It is His 
which are first troubled for as, and which cause ours to be 

troubled for Him (Jeremiah 31, 20; Hosea 11,8), 5. dropped 

with myrrh—tThe best proof a bride could give her lover 
of welcome was to anoint herself (the back of the hands 
especially, as being the coolest part of the body) profusely 
with the best perfumes (Exodus 30, 23; Esther 2.12; Prov- 
erbs 7. 17); *‘sweet-smelling” is in the Hebrew rather, 
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“ spontaneously exuding” fron: the-tree,and therefore the 
best. She designed also to anoint Him, whose “head was 
filled with the drops of night’? (Luke 24.1). The myrrn 
typifies bitter repentance, the fruit of the Spirit’s unction 
(2 Corinthians 1. 21, 22), handles of the lock—sins which 
closed the heart against Him. 6. withdrawn—He knocked, 
when she was sleeping; for to have left her then would 
have ended in thedeath sleep; He withdraws now that she 
is roused, as she needs correction (Jeremiah 2,17, 19), and 
can appreciate and safely bear it now, which she could 
not then. ‘‘The stroug He’ll strongly try” (1 Corinthians 
10.13). when he spake—rather, because of His speaking; 
at the remembrance of His tender words (Job 29, 2,3; Psalm 
27. 18; 142.7), or, till He should speak, no answer—(Job 23. 
8-9; 30. 20; 84.29; Lamentations 3. 44.) Weak faith receives 
immediate comfort (Luke 8, 44, 47, 48); strong faith is tried 
with delay (Matthew 15, 22, 23). 7. watchmen—histor- 
ically, the Jewish priests, &c. (see note on v. 2); spiritually, 
ministers (Isaiah 62.6; Hebrews 13. 17), faithful in ““smit- 
ing’’ (Psalm 141, 5), but (as she leaves them, v.8) too harsh; 
or, perhaps, unfaithful; disliking her zeal wherewith she 
sought Jesus Christ, first, with spiritual prayer, “‘open- 
ing” her heart to Him, and then in charitable works 
“about the city; miscalling it fanaticism (Isaiah 66. 5), 
and taking away her veil (the greatest indignity to an 
Eastern lady), as though she were positively immodest. 
She had before sought Him by night in the streets, under 
strong affection (ch. 3, 2-4), and so without rebuff from ‘the 
watchmen,” found Him immediately; but now after sin- 
ful neglect, she encounters pain and delay. God forgives 
believers, but it is a serious thing to draw on His forgive- 
ness; so the growing reserve of God towards Israel obsery- 
able in Judges, as His people repeat their demands on His 
grace, 8. She turns from the unsympathizing watchmen 
to humbler persons, not yet themselves knowing Him, but 
in the way towards it. Historically, His secret friends in 
the night of His withdrawal (Luke 23. 27, 28). Inquirers 
may find (‘if ye find’’) Jesus Christ before she who has 
grieved His Spirit finds Himnagain. tell—in prayer (James 
5.16). sick of love—from an Opposite cause (ch. 2. 5) than 
through excess of delight at His presence; now excess of 
painatIlis absence, 9. Her own beauty (Ezekiel 16, 14), and 
love-sickness for Him, elicit now their inquiry (Matthew 
5.16); heretofore ‘other lords besides Him had dominion 
over them;” thus they had seen “no beauty in Him” (Isa- 
jah 26. 13; 58.2), 10. (1 Peter 3.15). white and ruddy— 
health and beauty.’ So David (equivalent to beloved), His 
forefather after the flesh, and type (1 Samuel 17. 42). ““The 
Lamb” is at once His nuptial and sacrificial name (1 Peter 
1.19; Revelation 19,7), characterized by white and red; 
white, His spotless manhood (Revelation 1. 14). The He- 
brew for white is properly illuminated by the sun, “white as 
the light” (cf. Matthew 17. 2); red, in His blood-dyed gar- 
ment as slain (Isaiah 63. 1-3; Revelation 5.6; 19.13). An- 
gels are white, not red; the blood of martyrs does not 
enter heaven, His alone is seen there, chiefest—lit., a 
standard-bearer ; i, é., a8 conspicuous above all others, as a 
standard-bearer is among hosts (Psalm 45, 7; 89.6; Isaiah 
ll. 10; 55, 4; Hebrews 2.10; cf. 2 Samuel 18.3; Job 33, 23; 
Philippians 2, 9-11; Revelation 1. 5), The chief of sin- 
ners needs the ‘“chiefest’’ of Saviours, 11. head... 
gold—the Godhead of Jesus Christ, as distinguished 
from His heel, i. e., His manhood, which was “bruised” 
by Satan; both together being one Christ (1 Corinthians 
11.3). Also His sovereignty, as Nebuchadnezzar the su- 
preme king was “‘the head of gold” (Daniel 2. 32-88; Colos- 
sians 1. 18), the highest creature, compared with Him, is 
brass, iron, and clay. ‘ Preciousness” (Greek, 1 Peter 2. 
7). bushy—curled, token of Headship. In contrast with 
her flowing locks (ch, 4.1), the token of her subjection to 
Him (Psalm §, 4-8; 1 Corinthians 11. 3, 6-15). The Hebrew 
is (pendulous as) the branches of a palm, which, when in 
leaf, resemble waving plumes of feathers. black—imply- 
ing youth; no “gray hairs’ (Psalm 102. 27; 110. 3,4; Hosea 
7.9). Jesus Christ was crucified in the prime of vigour 
and manliness. In heaven, on the other hand, His hair 
is ‘‘white,’’ He being the Ancient of ders (Daniel 7. 9), 
These contrasts often concur in Him (v, 10), “white and 
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ruddy ;” here the ‘‘raven”’ (v, 12), the ‘dove,’ as both 
witb Noah in the ark (Genesis 8.); emblems of judgment 
and mercy. 12, as the eyes of doves—rather, as doves 
(Psalm 68. 13); bathing in “tthe rivers;” so combining in 
their “silver” feathers the whiteness of milk .with the 
sparkling brightness of the water trickling over them (Mat- 
thew 3. 16). The *“*milk” may allude to the white around 
the pupil of the eye. The ‘‘ waters” refer to the eye as the 
fountain of tears of sympathy (Ezekiel 16, 5,6; Luke 19, 41), 
Vivacity, purity, and love, are the three features typified, 
fitly set—as a gem inaring; as the precious stones in the 
high priest’s breastplate. Rather, translate as Vulgate 
(the doves), silting at the fulness of the stream; by the full 
stream; or as MAURER (the eyes) set in fulmess, not sunk 
in their sockets (Revelation 5, 6), (“*seven,’’ expressing full 
perfection), (Zechariah 3. 9; 4,10). 13. cheeks—the seat of 
beauty, according to the Hebrew meaning. [GESENIUS.] 
Yet men smote and spat on them (Isaiah 50,6). bed—full, 
like the raised surface of the garden bed; fragrant with 
ointments, as beds with aromatic plants [lit., balsam]. 
sweet flowers—rather, ‘terraces of aromatic herbs’— 
“ high-raised parterres of sweet plants,” in parallelism to 
“bed,’’ which comes from a Hebrew root, meaning eleva- 
tion. lips—(Psalm 45.2; John 7.46.) Milies—red lilies. 
Soft and gentle (1 Peter 2. 22, 23). How different lips were 
man’s (Psalm 22.7)! dropping... myrrh—viz., His lips, 
justas the sweet dew-drops which hang in the calix of 
the lily. 14. rings set with . . . beryl—Hebrew, Tarsh- 
ish, so calied from the city. The ancient chrysolite, gold 
in colour (LXX.), our topaz, one of the stones on the 
nigh priest’s breastplate, also in the foundation of 
New Jerusalem (Revelation 21.; also Daniel 10. 6). ‘* Are 
as,” is plainly to be supplied, see in v, 138 a similiar ellip- 
sis; not as Moopy STUART: ‘have gold rings.” The hands 
bent in are compared to beautiful rings, in which beryl] is 
set, as the nails are in the fingers. BURROWES explains 
the rings as cylinders used as signets, such as are found in 
Nineveh, and which resemble fingers. A ring is the token 
of sonship (Luke 15, 22). A slave was not allowed to wear 
a gold ring. He imparts His sonship and freedom to us 
(Galatians 4,7); also of authority (Genesis 41, 42; ef. John 
6. 27). He seals us in the name of God with His signet 
(Revelation 7. 24), ef. below, ch. 8.6, where she desires to 
be herself @ signet-ring on His arms; so “graven on the 
palms,” &c., i. e.,on the signet-ring in His hand (Isaiah 
49.16; contrast Haggai 2. 23, with Jeremiah 22, 24), belly 
—BuRROWES and Moopy STvuART translate “ body.” NeEw- 
TON, as it is elsewhere, “bowels;”’ viz., His compassion 
(Psalm 22.14; Isaiah 63.15; Jeremiah 31, 20; Hosea 11. 8), 
bright—lit., elaborately wrought, so as to shine, so His ‘‘ pre- 
pared”? body (Hebrews 10.5); the “ivory palace’’ of the 
king (Psalm 45, 8); spotless, pure, so the bride’s “‘neck is 
as a tower of ivory” (ch. 7. 4). sapphtres—spangling in the 
girdle round Him (Daniel 10. 5), “‘To the pure all things 
are pure.’ As in statuary to the artist the partly un- 
draped figure is suggestive only of beauty, free from in- 
delicacy, so to the saint the personal excellencies of Jesus 
Christ, typified under the ideal of the noblest human 
form. As, however, the bride and bridegroom are in 
public, the usual robes on the person, richly ornamented, 
are presupposed (Isaiah 11.5). Sapphires indicate His 
heavenly nature (so John 3,18, “is in heaven’’), even in 
His humiliation, overlaying or cast ‘‘over”’ His ivory 
human body (Exodus 24, 10). Sky-blue in colour, the 
height and depth of the love of Jesus Christ (Ephesians 3. 
18), 15. pillars—strength and steadfastness. Contrast 
man’s “ legs’ (Ecclesiastes 12, 3),. Allusion to the temple 
1 Kings 5. 8, 9; 7. 21), the “cedars” of *‘ Lebanon” (Psalm 
147. 10). Jesus Christ’s ‘legs’ were not broken on the 
cross, though the thieves’ were; on them rests the weight 
of our salvation (Psalm 75. 3). sockets of gold—His san- 
dals, answering to the bases of the pillars; “set up from 
everlasting” (Proverbs 8. 22, 23). From the head (v, 11) to 
the feet, “of fine gold.’”’ He was tried in the fire and 
found without alloy. countenance—rather, His aspect, 
including both mien and stature (ef. Margin, 2 Samuel 25. 
21 with 1 Chronicles 11, 23). From the several parts, she 
proceeds to the general effect of the whole person of Jesus 
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The Church's Faith in Ohrisi) 
Christ. Lebanon—so called from its white limestone 
rocks. excellent—lit., choice, i. e., fair and tall as the 


eedars on Lebanon (Ezekiel 31. 3, &c.). Majesty is the 
prominent thought (Psalm 21. 5), Also the cedars’ dwra- 
tion (Hebrews 1.11); greenness (Luke 23, 31), and refuge 
afforded by it (Ezekiel 17. 22, 23), 16. Lit., ‘His palate is 
sweetness, yea, all over loveliness,” i. e., He is the essence of 
these qualities. ‘‘Mouth;’’ so ch. 1. 2, not the same as 
“lips” (v. 13), His breath (Isaiah 11.4; John 20, 22), ‘All 
over,’”’ all the beauties scattered among creatures are 
transcendently concentrated in Him (Colossians 1. 19; 2. 
9). my belowed—for I love Him. my friend—for He 
loves me (Proverbs 18. 24). Holy boasting (Psalm 34, 2; 1 
Corinthians 1. 31). 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-13. 1. Historically, at Jesus Christ’s crucifixion 
and burial, Joseph of Arimathea, and Nicodemus, and 
others, joined with His professed disciples. By speaking 
of Jesus Christ, the bride does good not only to her own 
soul, but to others (note, ch. 1.4; Malachi 3. 16; Matthew 
5. 14-16). Cf. the hypocritical use of similar words (Mat- 
thew 2.8). 2. gone down—Jerusalem was on a hill (an- 
swering to its moral elevation), and the gardens were ata 
little distance in the valleys below. beds of spices—(bal- 
sam) which He Himself calls the “mountain of myrrh,” 
&e. (ch, 4. 6), and again (ch. 8. 14), the resting-place of His 
body amidst spices, and of His soul in paradise, and now 
in heaven, where He stands as High Priest for ever. No- 
where else in the Song is there mention of mountains 
of spices. feed in... gardens—i. e., in the churches, 
though He may have withdrawn for a time from the 
individual believer: she implies an invitation to the 
daughters of Jerusalem to enter His spiritual Church, 
and become lilies, made white by His blood. He is gath- 
ering some lilies now to plant on earth, others to trans- 
plant into heaven (ch. 5.1; Genesis 5. 24; Mark 4, 28, 29; 
Acts 7. 60), 3. In speaking of Jesus Christ to others, 
she regains her own assurance, Lit., ‘I am for my be- 
loved ... for me.’”’ Reverse order from ch. 2.16, She now, 
after the season of darkness, grounds her convictions 
on His love towards her, more than on hers towards 
Him (Deuteronomy 33. 3). There, it was the young be- 
liever concluding that she was His, from the sensible 
assurance that He was hers, Tirzah—meaning pleasant 
(Hebrews 13. 21); ‘“well-pleasing” (Matthew 5. 14); the 
royal city of one of the old Canaanite kings (Joshua, 12, 24); 
and after the revolt of Israel, the royal city of its kings, 
before Omri founded Samaria (1 Kings 16, 8, 15), No ground 
for assigning a later date than the time of Solomon to the 
Song, as Tirzah was even in his time the capital of the 
north (Israel), as Jerusalem was of the south (Judah), 
Jerusalem—residence of the kings of Judah, as Tirzah, 
of Israel (Psalm 48, 1, &e.; 122. 1-3; 125.1, 2), Loveliness, 
security, unity, and loyalty; also the union of Israel and 
Judah in the Church (Isaiah 11. 13; Jeremiah 3. 18; Eze- 
kiel 37. 16, 17, 22; cf. Hebrews 12, 22; Revelation 21 2, 12). 
terrible—awe-inspiring. Not only armed as acity, on the 
defensive, but as an army on the offensive, banners— 
(Note, ch. 5. 10; Psalm 60,4); Jehovah-nissi (2 Corinth- 
jians 10. 4), 5. (Ch. 4.9; Genesis 82. 28; Exodus 82, 9-14; Ho- 
sen 12. 4.) This is the way “the army” (v. 4) “ overcomes” 
not only enemies, but Jesus Christ Himself, with eyes 
fixed on Him (Psalm 25. 15; Matthew 11.12). Historically, 
v. 3, 4, 5, represent the restoration of Jesus Christ to His 
Chureh at the resurrection; His sending her forth 4s an 
army, with new powers (Mark 16, 15-18, 20); His reheursing 
the same instructions (cf. 7. 6, note) as when with them 
(Luke 24, 44), owercome—lit., have taken me by storm, 6. 
Not vain repetition of ch. 4.1,2. The use of the same 
words shows his love unchanged after her temporary un- 
faithfulness (Malachi 3, 6), 8, threescore—indefinite tum- 
ber, as ch. 3.7. Not queens, &c., of Solomon, but witnesses 
of the espousals, rulers of the earth contrasted with the 
saints, who, though many, are but “one” bride (Isaiah 
52.15; Luke 22. 25, 26; John 17. 21; 1 Corinthians 10. 17), 
The one bride is contrasted with the many wives whom 
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Eastern kings had in violation of the marriage law (1 
Kings 11. 1-3), 9. Hollow professors, like half wives, 
‘have no part in the one bride, only one of her mother 
' wiz., “Jerusalem above” (Galatians 4. 26), The ‘little 
sister” (ch. 8.8) is not inconsistent with her being “the 
‘only one;’’ for that sister is one with herself (John 10. 16). 
‘ehoice—(Ephesiaus 1.4; 2 Thessalonians 2.13.) As she ex- 
alted Him above all others (ch. 5. 10), so He now her. 
daughters .. . blessed her—(Isaiah 8.18; 61.9; Ezekiel 
16. 14; 2 Thessalonians 1.10.) So at her appearance after 
Pentecost (Acts 4.13; 6.15; 24,25; 26, 28). 10. The words 
expressing theadmiration of the daughters, Historically 
(Acts 5, 24-39), as the morning—as yet she is not come to 
the fulness of her light (Proverbs 4, 18), moon—shining 
in the night, by light borrowed from the sun; so the bride, 
‘in the darkness of this world, reflects the light of the 
Sun of riglteousness (2 Corinthians 3. 18). swnm—her light 
of justification is perfect, for it is His (2 Corinthians 5, 
21; 1 John 4.17). The moon has less light, and has only 
wne half illuminated; so the bride’s sanctification is as 
yet iinperfect. Her future glory (Matthew 13, 43) army 
~iv. 4.) The climax requires this to be applied to the 
‘starry and angelic hosts, from which God is called Lord 
of Sabaoth. Her final glory (Genesis 15.5; Daniel 12.3; 
Revelation 12.1). The Church Patriarchal, ‘*the morn- 
ing ;” Levitical, “the moon;’’ Evangelical, “the sun;’’ 
Triumphant, ‘*the bannered army” (Revelation 19. 14). 
11, The bride’s words; for she every where is the narrator, 
and often soliloquizes, which He never does. The first 
garden (ch. 2. 11-18) was that of spring, full of flowers and 
grapes not yet ripe; the second, autumn, with spices 
(which are always connected with the person of Jesus 
Christ), and nothing unripe (ch. 4, 18, &e.). The third here, 
of “nuts,” from the previous autumn; the end of winter, 
and verge of spring; the Church in the upper room (Acts 
1. 13, &e.), when one dispensation was just closed, the other 
not yet begun; the hard shell of the old needing to be 
broken, and its inner sweet kernel extracted [ORIGEN] 
(Luke 24, 27, 32); waiting for the Holy Ghost to usher in 
spiritual spring. The waluid is meant, with a bitter outer 
husk, a hard shell, and sweet kernel. So the Word is dis- 
tasteful to the careless; when awakened, the sinner finds 
the letter hard, until the Holy Ghost reveals the sweet 
inner spirit. fruits of the valley—MAURER translates, 
“the blooming products of the river,” t. e., the plants grow- 
ing on the margin of the river flowing through the gar- 
den. She goes to watch the jirst sproutings of the various 
plants. 12. Sudden outpourings of the Spirit-on Pente- 
cost (Acts 2.), whilst the Church was using the means (an- 
swering to “the garden,” v.11; John 3.8). Ammi-nadib 
—supposed to be one proverbial for swift driving. Simi- 
larly (ch. 1.9). Rather, my willing people (Psalm 110, 3). A 
willing chariot bore a “willing people;” or Nadib is the 
Prince, Jesus Christ (Psalm 68.17). She is borne in a mo- 
ment into His presence (Ephesians 2, 6), 13. Entreaty of 
the daughters .of Jerusalem to her, in her chariot-like 
flight from them (ef. 2 Kings 2. 12; 2 Samuel 19. 14). Shu- 
lamite—new name applied to her now first. Jfeminine of 
Solomon, Prince of Peace; His bride, daughter of peace, 
accepting and proclaiming it (Isaiah 52.7; John 14, 27; Ro- 
mans 5.1; Ephesians 2.17). Historically, this name an- 
swers to the time when, not without a Divine design in it, 
the young Church met in Solomon’s porch (Acts 3. 11; 5, 12). 
The entreaty, “ Return, O Shulamite,’ answers to the 
people’s desire to keep Peter and John, after the lame 
man was healed, when they were about to enter the tem- 
ple. Their reply attributing the glory not to themselves, 
but to Jesus Christ, answers to the bride’s reply here, 
“What will ye see’ in me? ‘As it were,’ &c, She ac- 
cepts the name Shulamite, as truly describing her. But 
adds, that though “one” (v. 9), she is nevertheless “ two,”’ 
Her glories are her Lord’s, beaming through her (Ephe- 
sians 5. 31, 82). The two armies are the family of Jesus 
Christ in heaven, and that on’ earth, joined and one 
“with Him; the one militant, the other triumphant, Or 
Jesus Christ and His ministering angels are one army, 
the Church the other, both being one (John 17, 21, 22). Al- 
iusion is made to Mahanaim (meaning two hosts), the scene 
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The Graces of the Church Described, 


‘of Jacob’s victorious conflict by prayer (Genesis 32, 2, 9, 22- 


80). Though she is peace, yet she has warfare here, be- 
tween flesh and spirit. within and foes without; her 
strength, as Jacob’s at Mahanaim, is Jesus Christ and His 
host enlisted on her side by prayer; whence she obtains 
those graces which raise the admiration of the daughters 
of Jerusalem, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-13, thy feet—rather, thy goings (Psalm 17. 5). Evi- 
dent allusion to Isaiah 62,7: “ How beautiful... are the 
feet of him... that publisheth peace” (Shulamite, ch. 6, 
18). shoes—sandals are richly jewelled in the East (Luke 
15, 22; Ephesians 6.15). She is evidently ‘ton the moun- 
tains,” whither she was wafted (ch. 6. 12), above the daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, who therefore portray her /eet first. 
daughter—of God the Father, with whom Jesus Christ 
is one (Matthew 5.9), “children of (the) God” (of peace), 
equivalent to Shulamite (Psalm 45, 10-15; 2 Corinthians 6, 
18), as well as bride of Jesus Christ. “Prince's,” therefore 
princely herself, freely giving the word of life to others, 
not sparing her “ feet,” as in ch. 5.3; Exodus 12.1. To act 
on the offensive is defensive toourselves, joints—rather, 
the rounding ; the full graceful curve of the hips in the 
female figure; like the rounding of a necklace (as the He- 
brew for “jewels” means), Cf. with the DLnglish Version, 
Ephesians 4, 13-16; Colossians 2,19. Or, applying it to the 
girdle binding together the robes round the hips (Ephe- 
sians 6.14.) cunning workman—(Psalm 139, 14-16; Ephe- 
sians 2, 10, 22; 5, 29, 30, 82.) 2, mawel—rather, girdle-clasp, 
called from the part of the person underneath, The “shoes” 
(v. 1) prove that dress is throughout presupposed on all 
parts where it is usually worn, She is “a bride adorned 
for her husband;” the “‘uncomely parts,’’ being most 
adorned (1 Corinthians 12, 23), The girdle-clasp was 
adorned with red rubies resembling the “round goblet’ 
(crater or mixer) of spice-mixed wine (not “liquor,” ch, 8, 
2; Isaiah 5, 22) The wine of the ‘New Testament in 
His blood” (Luke 22, 20), The spiritual exhilaration by it 
was mistaken for that caused by new wine (Acts 2, 13-17; 
Ephesians 5, 18), belly—i. e., the vesture on it. As in 
Psalms 45, 13, 14, gold and needlework compose the bride’s 
attire, so golden-coloured ‘‘wheat” and white “lilies” 
here. The ripe grain, in token of harvest joy, used to 
be decorated with lilies; so the accumulated spiritual 
food (John 6. 35; 12. 24), free from chaff, not fenced with 
thorns, but made attractive by lilies (believers, ch. 2. 2; 
Acts 2. 46, 47; 5, 18, 14, in common partaking of it). Asso- 
ciated with the exhilarating wine-cup (Zechariah 9. 17), as 
here. 3. The daughters of Jerusalem describe her in the 
same terms as Jesus Christ in ch. 4. 5. The testimonies 
of heaven and earth coincide, twins—faith and love. 4. 
tower of ivory—in ch. 4.4, Jesus Christ saith, ‘‘a tower 
of David builded for an armoury.” Strength and con- 
quest are the main thought in His description; here, 
beauty and polished whiteness; contrast ch. 1. 5. fish= 
pools—seen by BURCKHARDT, Clear (Revelation 22. 1), 
deep, quiet, and full (1 Corinthians 2. 10, 15), Heshbon— 
east of Jordan, residence of the Amorite king, Sihon 
(Numbers 21. 25, &e.), afterwards held by Gad. Bath-rabe 
bim—Daughter of a multitude; a crowded thoroughfare, 
Her eyes (ch. 4. 1) are called by Jesus Christ, ‘‘ doves’ 
eyes,” waiting on Him, But here, looked on by the 
daughters of Jerusalem, they are compared to a placid 
lake. She is calm eve amidst the erowd (Proverbs 8. 2; 
John 16, 33), mose—or, face, tower of Lebanon—a border 
fortress, watching the hostile Damascus. Towards Jesus 
Christ her face was full of holy shame (ch, 4. 1, 3, notes); 
towards spiritual foes, like a watchtower (Habakkuk 2, 
1; Mark 13.37; Acts 4, 13), elevated, so that she looks not 
up from earth to heaven, but down from heaven to earth, 
If we retain “nose,” discernment of spiritual fragrance is 
meant, 5. wpom thee—the head-dress upon” her, Care 
mel—signifying @ well-cultivated field (Isaiah 35, 2), In ch, 
5. 15 He is compared to majestic Lebanon; she here, to 
fruitful Carmel. Her head-dress, or crown (2 Timothy 4, 
8; 1 Peter 5.4), Also the souls won by her (1 Thessalo- 
nians 2, 19, 20),a token of her /fruitfulness, purple—roy- 
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alty (Revelation 1. 6). As applied to hair, it expresses the 
glossy splendour of black hair (Uit., pendulous hair) so 
much admired in the Hast (ch. 4. |), Whilst the King 
compares her hair to the flowing hair of goats (the token 
of her subjection), the daughters of Jerusalem compare it 
to royal purple. galleries—(so ch. 1. 17. Margin; Revela- 
tion 21.3.) But MAURER translates here, ‘flowing ring- 
lets; with these, as with thongs (so LEE, from the Arabic, 
translates it) ‘the King is held” bound (ch. 6.5; Proverbs 
6. 25). Her purple crown of martyrdom especially capti- 
vated the King, appearing from His galleries (Acts 7, 55, 
56). As Samson’s strength was in his locks (Judges 16. 17). 
Here first the daughters see the King themselves, 6. 
Nearer advance of the daughters to the Church (Acts 2. 
47; 5.13, end). Love to her is the first token of love to 
Him (i John 5.1, end), delights—fascinating charms to 
them and to the King (v. 5; Isaiah 62, 4, Hephzi-bah). 
Hereafter, too (Zephaniah 3, 17; Malachi 3. 12; Revelation 
21.9). 7%. palm tree—(Psalm 92, 12.) The sure sign of water 
near (Exodus 15, 27; John 7. 38), clusters—not of dates, as 
Moopy SruaArtT thinks. The parallelism (v. 8), “ clusters 
of the vine,’”’ shows it is here clusters of grapes. Vines 
were often trained (termed ‘‘ wedded’’) on other trees. 8. 
The daughters are no longer content to admire, but 
resolve to lay hold of her fruits, high though these be. 
The palm stem is bare for a great height, and has its 
crown of fruit-laden boughs at the summit. It is the 
symbol of triumphant joy (John 12. 13); so hereafter (Rev- 
elation 7. 9) breasts—Isaiah 66 11.) the vine—Jesus 
Christ (Hosea 14, 7,end; John 15. 1), mose—i. e., breath; 
the Holy Ghost breathed into her nostrils by Him, whose 
“mouth is most sweet” (ch, 5,16), apples—citrons, off the 
tree to which He is likened (ch, 2, 3). 9. reof of thy 
mouth—thy voice (Proverbs 15, 23), best wine—the new 
wine of the gospel kingdom (Mark 14, 25), poured out at 
Pentecost (Acts. 2, 4, 13, 17).. for my belowed—(Ch. 4, 10.) 
Here first the daughters call Him theirs, and become one 
with the bride, The steps successively are (ch. 1.5) where 
they misjudge her (ch. 3, 11); ch. 5.8, where the possibility 
of their finding Him, before she regained Him, is ex- 
pressed; ch, 5.9 (ch, 6.1; 7. 6, 9), John 4, 42.) causimg... 
asleep to speak—(Isaiah 35,6; Mark 5.19, 20; Acts 2. 47; 
lyphesians 5, 14.) Jesus Christ’s first miracle turned water 
into ‘‘good wine kept until now” (John 2.); just as the 
gospel revives those asleep and dying under the law 
(Proverbs 31. 6; Romans 7. 9, 10, 24, 25; 8.1). 10. Words of 
the daughters of Jerusalem and. the bride, now united 
into one (Acts 4.82). They are mentioned again distinctly 
(ch, 8. 4), as fresh converts were being added from among 
inquirers, and these needed to be charged not to grieve 
the Spirit. his desire is toward me—strong assurance. 
He so desires us, as to give us sense of His desire toward 
us (Psalm 159. 17, 18; Luke 22, 15; Galatians 2. 20; 1 John 4, 
16). Li. field—the country. ‘The tender grape (MAURER 
translales, flowers) and vines’’ occurred before (ch. 2, 18). 
But here she prepares for Him all kinds of fruit old and 
new; also, she anticipates,in going forth toseek them, 
communion with Him in “loves.” ‘‘ Karly” implies im- 
mediate earnestness, “ The villages,” imply distance from 
Jerusalem. At Stephen's death the disciples were scat- 
tered from it through Judea and Samaria, preaching the 
word (Acts 8). Jesus Christ was with them, confirming 
the word with miracles, They gathered the old fruits, of 
which Jesus Christ. had sown the seed (John 4,), as well 
as new fruits. lodge—forsaking kome for Jesus Christ’s 
sake (Matthew 19, 29). 12, (Mark 1.35; John 9, 4; Gala- 
tians 6. 10.) Assurance fosters diligence, not indolence, 
13. mandrakes—Hebrew, dudaim, from a root meaning 
to love ; love-apples, supposed to exhilarate the spirits and 
excite love. Only here and Genesis 30, 14-16. Atropa 
mandragora of Linnreus; its leaves like lettuce, but dark 
green, flowers purple, root forked, fruit of the size of an 
apple, ruddy and sweet-smelling, gathered in wheat- 
harvest, i. e., in May. (Mariti, ii. 195.) gates—the entrance 
to the kiosk or sammer-house, Love ‘‘lays up” the best 
of everything for the person beloved (1 Corinthians 10, 31; 
Philippians 3, 8; 1 Peter 4, 11), thereby really, though un- 
consciously, laying up for itself (1 Timothy 6, 18, 19). 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
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Ver. 1-l4. 1. He had been a brother already. Why, 
then, this prayer here? It refers to the time after His 
resurrection, when the previous outward intimacy, with 
Hii was no longer allowed, but it was implied it should 
be renewed at the second coming (John 20,17); for this the 
Church here prays; meanwhile she enjoys inward spirit- 
ual communion with Him, The last who ever ‘‘ kissed” 
Jesus Christ on earth was the traitor Judas. The bride’s 
return with the King to her mother’s house answers to 
Acts 8, 25, after the mission to Samaria, The rest spoken 
of (v. 4) answers to Acts 9.31, that sucked ... mother— 
a brother born of the same mother; the closest. tie. 2. 
Her desire to bring Him into her home circle (John 1, 41). 
who would instruct me—rather, ‘thou wouldest in- 
struct me,” viz., how I might best please thee (Isaiah 11, 2, 
3; 50.4; Luke 12,12; John 14. 26; 16.13). spiced wine— 
seasoned with aromatic perfumes. Jesus Christ ought to 
have our choicest gifts. Spices are never introduced in 
the song in His absence; therefore the time of His return 
from ‘‘the mountain of spices’’ (v. 14) is contemplated, 
The cup of betrothal was given by Him at the last sup- 
per; the cup of marriage shall be presented by her at His 
return (Matthew 26, 29), Till then the believer often can- 
not feel towards, or speak of, Him, as he would wish. 3, 
4. The “left and right hand,” &¢e,, occurred only once 
actually (ch. 2. 6), and here optatively. Only at His first 
manifestation did the Church palpably embrace Him; at 
His second coming there shall be again sensible commu- 
nion with Him, The rest in v. 4, which is a spiritual reali- 
zation of the wish in v, 3 (1 Peter 1, 8), and the charge not 
to disturb it, close the Ist, 2d, and 4th canticles; not the 
8d,as the bridegroom there takes charge Himself; nor the 
5th, as, if repose formed its close, we might mistake the 
present state for our rest. The broken, longing close, like 
that of the whole Bible (Revelation 22. 20), reminds us we 
are to be waiting for a Saviour tocome.. On “daughters 
of Jerusalem,” see note, ch, 7. 10. ¥ 

CANTICLE V.—Ch. 8, 5-l4.—F ROM THE CALL OF THE GEN- 
TILES TO THE CLOSE OF REVELATION, 5. Who is this— 
Words of the daughters of Jerusalem, 7. e., the churches 
of Judea; referring to Paul, on his return from Arabia 
(‘‘the wilderness’), whither he had gone after conversion 
(Galatians 1, 15-24), I raised thee... she... bare thee— 
(Acts 26. 14-16.) The first words of Jesus Christ to the 
bride since her going to the garden of nuts (ch. 6,9, 10); so 
His appearance to Paul is the only one since His aseen- 
sion; v. 13is not an address of Him as visible: her reply 
implies He is not visible (1 Corinthians 15, 8), Spiritually, 
she was found in the moral wilderness (Ezekiel 16. 5, 
Hosea 13. 5); but now she is “‘coming up from’’ it. (Jere- 
miah 2, 2; Hosea 2. 14), especially in the last stage’of her 
journey, her conscious weakness casting itself the more 
wholly on Jesus Christ (2 Corinthians 12.9), ‘ Raised” 
(Ephesians 2, 1-7), Found ruined under the forbidden tree 
(Genesis 3.); restored under the shadow of Jesus Christ 
crucified, ‘‘the green tree’ (Luke 23.31), fruit-‘‘ bearing” 
by the cross (Isaiah 53. 11; John 12, 24), Born again by the 
Holy Ghost” *‘ there’’ (Ezekiel 16, 3-6). In this verse, her 
dependence, in the similar verse, ch, 3, 6, &¢c., His omnipo- 
tence to support her, are brought out (Deuteronomy 33, 26). 
6. Implying approaching absence of the Bridegroom, seal 
—having her name and likeness engraven on it, His 
Holy Priesthood also in heaven (Exodus 28. 6-12, 15-30; 
Hebrews 4. 14); “his beart’ there answering to “thine 
heart”? here, and “two shoulders” to ‘‘arm,.” (Cf. Jere- 
miah 22, 24, with Haggai 2. 23.) By the Holy Ghost (Ephe- 
sians 1.13, 14). Asin v, 5, she was “ leaning” on Him, i. e., 
her arm on His arm, her head on His bosom; so she prays 
now that before they part, her impression may be en- 
graven both on His heart and His arm, answering to His 
love and His power (Psalm 77.15; see Genesis 38, 18; Isaiah 
62.3). love is strong as death—(Acts 21. 13; Romans 8. 
85-39; Revelation 12, 11.) This their love unto death flows 
from His (John 10, 15; 15,13), jealousy ... the grave— 
Zealous love, jealous of all that would come between the 
soul and Jesus Christ (1 Kings 19.10; Psalm 106, 30, 31, 





' Luke 9. 60; 14.26; 1 Corinthians 16, 22),. eruel—rather, un- 
yielding, hard; as the grave will not let go those whom it 
once holds (John 10, 28), a most vehement flame—iit., the 
fire-slame of Jehovah (Psalm 80. 16; Isaiah 6.6), Nowhere 
else is God’s narme found in the Song. The zeal that burnt 
in Jesus Christ (Psalm 69.9; Luke 12. 49, 50) kindled in His 
followers (Acts 2.3; Romans 15,30; Philippians 2,17), 7%. 
Yraters—in contrast with the “coals of fire” (v. 6; 1 Kings 
18. 33-38). Persecutions (Acts 8.1) cannot quench love (He- 
brews 10. 34; Revelation 12, 15, 16). Our many provocations 
“have not quenched His love (Romans 8, 33-39), if... give 
all the substance... contemned—nothing short of Jesus 
Christ Himself, not even heaven without Him, can satisfy 

- the saint (Philippians 3.8). Satan offers the world, as to 
Jesus Christ (Matthew 4.8), so to the saint, in vain (1 John 
2.15-17; 5.4). Nothing but our love in turn can satisfy 
Bim (1 Corinthians 13, 1-3). 8. The Gentile Church (Eze- 
kiel 16.48). “We,” i. e., the Hebrew Church, which here- 


tofore admitted Gentiles to communion, only by becom- 


ing Judaic proselytes. Now first idolatrous Gentiles are ad- 
mitted directly (Acts 11, 17-26). Generally, the saint’s anx- 
‘iety for other souls (Mark 5.19; John 4. 28, 29), mo breasts 
—neither faith nor love as yet (note, ch. 4,5), which ‘come 
by hearing’’ of Him who first loved us. Not yet fit to be 
His bride, and mother of a spiritual offspring. ‘what 
shall we do—the chief question in the early Church at 
the first council (Acts 15). How shall ‘the elder brother” 
treat the ‘‘younger,” already received by the Father 
(Luke 15. 25-32)? Generally (2 Samuel 15.15; John 9.4; Acts 
9. 6; Galatians 6.10), im the day ...spoken for—i, c., 
when she shall be sought in marriage (Judges 14.7), viz., by 
_Jesus Christ, the heavenly bridegroom, 9. wall... door 
—the very terms employed as to the Gentile question (Acts 
14, 27; Ephesians 2.14). If she be a wall in Zion, founded 
on Jesus Christ (1 Corinthians 3.11), we will not ‘twith- 
stand God’ (Acts 11.17; 15.8-11). But if so, we must not 
“build” (Acts 15, 14-17) on her ** wood, hay, stubble” (1 Cor- 
inthians 8. 12), i. e., Jewish rites, &c., but “‘a palace of sil- 
ver,” i. ¢., all the highest privileges of church communion 
(Galatians 2.11-18; Ephesians 2, 11-22), Image. from the 
splendid turrets “ built’ on the “ walls” of Jerusalem, and 
flanking the ‘“‘door,” or gateway. The Gentile Church is 
the “door,” the type of catholic accessibleness (1 Corin- 
thians 16.9); but “it must be not a mere thoroughfare, but 
furnished with a wooden framework, so as not merely to 
admit, but also to safely enclose: cedar is fragrant, beau- 
tiful, and enduring. 10. The Gentile Church's joy at its 
free admission to gospel privileges (Acts 15, 30, 31). She is 
one wall in the spiritual temple of the Holy Ghost, the 
Hebrew Church is the other; Jesus Christ, the common 
foundation, joins them (Ephesians 2. 11-22), breasts... 
towers—alluding to the silver palace, which the bridal 
virgins proposed to build on her (v.9), ‘‘ Breasts” of con- 
solation (Isaiah 66,11); faith and love (1 Thessalonians 5, 
8); opposed to her previous state, “‘no breasts” (v. 8; 2 Thes- 
salonians 1.3). Thus Ezekiel 16, 46, 61 was fulfilled, both 
Samaria and the Gentiles being joined to the Jewish gos- 
pel Church. favour—rather, peace, The Gentile Church 
too is become the Shulamite (ch. 6.18), or pecce-enjoying 
bride of Solomon, i. e.,Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace 
(Romans 5.1; Ephesians 2, 14), Reject not those whom God 
accepts (Numbers 11. 28; Luke 9.49; Acts 15.8, 9). Rather, 
superadd to such every aid and privilege (v.9). 11. The 


ISATAH. 


Introduction. 


joint-Church speaks of Jesus Christ’s vineyard. Trans- 
ference of it from the Jews, who rendered not the fruits, 
as is implied by the silence respecting any, to the Gen- 
tiles (Matthew 21. 33-43), Baal-hamon—equivalent to the 
owner of a multitude; so Israel in Solomon’s days (1 Kings 
4,20); so Isaiah 5. 1, ‘a very fruitful hilly” abounding in 
privileges, as in numbers. thousand pieces—viz., silver- 
ings, or shekels. The vineyard had 1000 vines probably; 
a vine at a silvering (Isaiah 7, 23), referring to this pas- 
sage. 12. ‘“‘mine” by grant of the true Solomon. Not 
merely “let out to keepers,” as in the Jewish dispensa- 
tion of works, but ““mine” by grace. This is ‘before me,” 
i. €., in my power. [MAURER.] But though no longer 
under constraint of “keeping” the law as a mere letter 
and covenant of works, love to Jesus Christ will constrain 
her the more freely to render all to Solomon (Romans 8, 
24; 1 Corinthians 6. 20; Galatians 5, 13; 1 Peter 2. 16), 
after having paid what justice and His will require 
should be paid to others (1 Corinthians 7. 29-31; 9. 14). 
“ Before me” may also mean ‘I will never lose sight of 
it”? (contrast ch. 1. 6). [Moopy Sruart.] She will not 
keep it for herself, though so freely given to her, but 
for His use and glory (Luke 19. 13; Romans 6. 15; 14. 
7-9; 1 Corinthians 12. 7), Or the “two hundred” may 
mean a double lithe (two-tenths of the whole paid back 
by Jesus Christ, as the reward of grace for our sur- 
render of all (the thousand) to Him (Galatians 6.7; He- 
brews 6. 10); then she and “those that keep” are the same, 
[ADELAIDE NEWTON.] But Jesus Christ pays back not 
merely two tithes, but His all for our all (1 Corinthians 3. 
21-23). 13. Jesus Christ’s address to her; now no longer 
visibly present. Once she “had not kept’’ her vineyard 
(ch. 1. 6); now she “dwells” in it, not as its owner, but its 
superintendent under Jesus Christ, with vine-dressers 
(““companions”’), ex. gr., Paul, &e. (Acts 15, 25, 26), under her 
(v. 11, 12); these ought to obey her when she obeys Jesus 
Christ. Her voice in prayer and praiseis to be heard con- 
tinually by Jesus Christ, if her voice before men is to be 
effective (ch. 2. 14, end; Acts 6.4; 13. 2, 3), 14. (See note, 
ch, 2.17.) As she began with longing for His first coming 
(ch, 1. 2), so she ends with praying for His second coming 
(Psalm 130. 6; Philippians 3, 20, 21; Revelation 22. 20). 
Moopy SruartT makes the roe upon spices to be the 
musk-deer. As there are four gardens, so four mountains, 
which form not mere images, as Gilead, Carmel, &c., but 
part of the structure of the Song, (1.) Bether, or division 
(ch. 2, 17), God’s justice dividing us from God; (2.) Those 
“of leopards” (ch. 4. 8), sin, the world and Satan; (3.) That 
“of myrrh and aloes” (ch. 4. 6, 14), the sepulchre of Calvary; 
(4.) Those “of spices,” here answering to “ the hill of frank- 
incense” (ch. 4. 6), where His soul was for the three days 
of His death, and heaven, where He is a High Priest now, 
offering incense for us on the fragrant mountain of His 
own finished work (Hebrews 4. 14; 7. 25; Revelation 8. 3, 
4); thus He surmounts the other three mountains, God's 
justice, our sin, death, The mountain of spices is as 
much greater than our sins, as heaven is higher than 
earth (Psalm 103.11), The abrupt, unsatisfied close with 
the yearning prayer for His visible coming shows that the 
marriage is future,and that to wait eagerly for it is our 
true attitude (1 Corinthians 1. 7; 1 Thessalonians 1, 10; 
Titus 2, 13; 2 Peter 3. 12). 





THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 


ISAIAH. 


INTRODUCTION, 


ISAIAH, son of Amoz (not Amos); contemporary of Jonah, Amos, Hosea, in Israel, but younger than they; and of 
Micah, in Judah. His call to a higher degree of the prophetic office (ch. 6.) is assigned to the last year of Uzziah, ie . 
754 BC. The chapters 1.-5. belong to the closing years of that reign; not, as some think, to Jotham’s reign; in the 
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reign of the latter he seems to have exercised his office only orally, and not to have left any record of his prophecies, 

because’ they were not.intended for all ages. Chs. 1.-5, and 6, are all that was designed for the Church universal of the 

prophecies of the first twenty years of his office. New historical epochs, such as occurred in the reigns of Ahaz and 

_ Hezekiah, when the affairs of Israel became interwoven with those of the Asiatic empires, are marked by prophetic 
writings. The prophets had now to interpret the judgments of the Lord, so as to make the people conscious of His 
punitive justice, as also of His mercy. Chs. 7.-10. 4 belong to the reign of Ahaz. Chs. 36,-39, are historical, reaching to 
the fifteenth year of Hezekiah; probably chs, 10.-12. and all from ch. 13. to 26,, inclusive, belong to the same reign; the 
historical section being appended to facilitate the right understanding of these prophecies; thus we have Isaiah’s 
office extending from about 760 to 713 B.C., forty-seven years. Tradition (Talmud) represents him as having been 
sawn asunder by Manasseh with a wooden saw, for having said that he had seen Jehovah (Exodus 33. 20; 2 Kings 
21. 16; Hebrews 11, 37). 2 Chronicles 32, 32 seems to imply that Isaiah survived Hezekiah; but ‘first and last” is not 
added, as in 2 Chronicles 26, 22, which makes it possible that his history of Hezekiah was only carried up to a certain 
point. The second part, chs. 40.-66., containing complaints of gross idolatry, needs not to be restricted to Manasseh’s 
reign, but is applicable to previous reigns. At the accession of Manasseh he would be eighty-four, and if he prophesied 
for eight years afterwards, he must have endured martyrdom at ninety-two; so Hosea prophesied for sixty years, 
And Eastern tradition reports that he lived to one hundred and twenty. The conclusive argument against the tradi- 
tion is that, according to the inscription, all Isaiah’s prophecies are included in the time from Uzziah to Hezekiah; 
and the internal evidence accords with this. i E : 

His WIE® is called the prophetess, i. e., endowed, as Miriam, with a prophetic gift. 

His CHILDREN were considered by him as not belonging merely to himself; in their names, Shear-jashub, “ the 
remnant shall return,” and Maher-shalal-hash-baz, “‘speeding to the spoil, he hasteth to the prey,” the two chief 
points of his prophecies are intimated to the people, the judgments of the Lord on the people and the world, and yet 
His mercy to the elect. 

His GARMENT of sackcloth (ch, 20, 2), too, was a mire preaching by fact; he appears as the embodiment of that 
repentance which he taught, 

His HisroricAL Works.—History, as written by the prophets, is retroverted prophecy. <As the past and future 
alike proceed from the essence of God, an inspired insight into the past implies an insight into the future, and vice 
versa. Hence most of the Old Testament histories are written by prophets, and are classed with their writings; the 
Chronicles being notso classed, cannot have been written by them, but are taken from historical monographies of theirs; 
€.g., Isaiah's life of Uzziah, 2 Chronicles 26, 22; also of Hezekiah, 2 Chronicles 32. 82; of these latter all that was im- 
portant for ali ages has been preserved to us, whilst the rest, which was local and temporary, has been lost. 

The INSCRIPTION (ch. 1. 1) applies to the whole book, and implies that Isaiah is the author of the second part (chs, 
40.-66.), as wellas of the first. Nor do the words, “concerning Judah and Jerusalem,” oppose the idea that the inscription 
applies to the whole; for whatever he says against other nations, he says on account of their relation to Judah. So the 
inscription of Amos, ‘u concerning Israel,” though several prophecies follow against foreign nations. EWALD maintains 
that chs. 40.-66., though spurious, were subjoined to the previous portion, in order to preserve the former, Butitis untrue 
that the first portion is unconnected with those chapters, The former ends with the Babylonian exile (ch, 39. 6), the latter 
begins with the coming redemption from it. The portion, chs. 40.-46,, has no heading of its own, a proof that it is closely 
connected with what precedes, and falls under the general headingin ch,1.1. JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 1.1, sec. 1, 2, says 
that Cyrus was induced by the prophecies of Isaiah (ch, 44. 28; 45, 1,13) to aid the Jewsin returning and rebuilding the 
temple. Ezra 1, confirms this; Cyrus in his edict there plainly refers to the prophecies in the second portion, which 
assign the kingdoms to him from Jehovah, and the duty of rebuilding the temple. Probably he took from them 
his historical name Cyrus (Coresh), Moreover, subsequent prophets imitate this second portion, which EWALD assigns to 
later times; e.g., cf. Jeremiah 50, 51 with Isaiah’s predictions against Babylon, ‘The Holy One of Israel,” oceurring 
but three times elsewhere in the Old Testament, is a favourite expression in the second, as in the first portion of Isaiah: 
it expresses God’s covenant faithfulness in fulfilling the promises therein: Jeremiah borrows the expression from 
him, Also Ecclesiasticus 48, 22-25 (‘comforted ’’), quotes ch. 40, las Isaiah’s, Luke 4, 17 quotes ch, 61.1, 2 as Isaiah's, 
and as read as such by Jesus Christ in the synagogue, 

The DEFINITENESS Of the prophecies is striking: Asin the second portion of Isaiah, so in Micah 4, 8-10, the Baby- 
lonian exile, and the deliverance from it, are foretold 150 years before any hostilities had arisen between Babylon and 
Judah. On the other hand, all the prophets who foretell the Assyrian invasion coincide in stating, that Judah should 
be delivered from it, not by Egyptian aid, but directly by the Lord. Again Jeremiah, in the height of the Chaldean 
prosperity, foretold its conquest by the Medes, who should enter Babylon through the dry bed of the Euphrates on a 
night of general revelry, No human calculation could have discovered these facts, ErcHoRN terms these prophecies 
“veiled historical descriptions,” recognizing in spite of himself that they are more than general poetical fancies, 
Isaiah 53. was certainly written ages before the Messiah, yet it minutely portrays His sufferings: these cannot be 
Jewish inventions, for the Jews looked for a reigning, not a. suffering Messiah, 

Rationalists are so far right that THE PROPHECIES ARE ON A GENERAL BAsis whereby they are distin- 
guished from soothsaying. They reston the essential idea of God. The prophets, penetrated by thisinner knowledge 
of His character, became conscious of the eternal laws by which the world is governed: that sin is man’s ruin, and 
must be followed by judgment, but that God’s covenant mercy to His elect is unchangeable. Without prophetism, 
the elect remnant would have decreased, and even God’s judgments would haye missed their end, by not being recog- 
nized as such: they would have been unmeaning, isolated facts. Babylon was in Isaiah’s days under Assyria; it had 
tried a revolt unsuccessfully: but the elemeffts of its subsequent success and greatness were then existing. The Holy 
Ghost enlightened his natural powers to discern this its rise; and his spiritual faculties, to foresee its fall, the sure 
consequence, in God’s eternal law, of the pride which Pagan success generates—and also Judah's restoration, us 
the covenant people, with whom God, according to His essential character, would not be wroth for ever, True con- 
version is the prophet’s grand remedy against all evils: in this alone consists his politics. Rebuke, threatening, and 
promise regularly succeed one another, The idea at the basis of all is in ch. 26, 7-9; Leviticus 10.3; Amos 3. 2. 

The UsE OF THE PRESENT AND’ PRETERITE in prophecy is no proof that the author is later than Isaiah. For 
seers view the future as present, and indicate what is ideally past, not really past; seeing things in the light of God, 
who “calls the things that are not as though they were.” Moreover, asin looking from a heighton a landscape, hills 


seem close together which are really wide apart, so, in events foretold, the order, succession, and grouping are pre- 
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sented, but the intervals of time are. overlooked. The time, however, is sometimes marked (Jerémiah 25. 12; Daniel % 
26). Thus the deliverance from Babylon, and that effected by Messiah, are in rapid transition grouped together by 
THE LAW OF PROPHETIC SUGGESTION; yet no prophet so confounds the two as to make Messiah the leader of 
Israel from Babylon, othe prophet there was probably no double sense; but to his spiritual eye the two events, 
though distinct, lay so near, and were so analogous, that he could not separate them in description without unfaith ful- 
ness to the picture presented before him, The more remote and antitypical event, however, viz., Messiah’s coming, 
1s that to which he always hastens, and which he describes with far more minuteness than he does the nearer type; 
é. J-, Cyrus (cf. ch. 45. 1 with 53), In some cases he takes his stand in the midst of events between (e. g.) the humilia- 
tion of Jesus Christ, which he views as past, and His glorification, as yet to come, using the future tense as to the Jatter 
(cf. ch. 53. 4-9 with 10-12), Marks of the time of events are given sparingly in the prophets: yet, as to Messiah, ‘lefi- 
nitely enough to create the general expectation of Him at the time that He was in fact born. 

The CHALDZISMS alleged against the genuineness of the second portion of Isaiah, are found more in the firstand 
undoubted portion, They occur in all the Old Testament, especially in the poetical parts, which prefer unusual ex- 
pressions, and are due to the fact that the patriarchs were surrounded by Chaldee-speaking people; and in Isaiah’s 
time a few Chaldee words had erept in from abroad, 

His SymMBots are few and simple, and his poetical images correct; in the prophets, during and after the exile, the 
reverse holds good; Haggai and Malachi are not exceptions; for, though void of bold images, their style, unlike 
Isaiah’s, rises little above prose: a clear proof that our Isaiah was long before the exile. 

Of Vistons, strictly so called, he has but one, that in ch. 6.: even it is more simple than those in later prophets, 
But he often ves SIGNS, i. e., a present fact as pledge of the more distant future; God condescending to the feeble- 
hess of man (ch. 7. 14; 37. 30; 38.7). 

The VARIETIES IN HIS STYLE do not prove spuriousness, but that he varied his style with his subject. The 
second portion is not so much addressed to his contemporaries, as to the future people of the Lord, the elect remnant, 
purified by the previous judgments. Hence its tenderness of style, and frequent repetitions (ch. 40.1): for comforting 
exhortation uses many words; so also the many epithets added to the name of God, intended as stays whereon faith 
may rest for comfort, soas not to despair. In both portions alike there are peculiarities characteristic of Isaiah; e. g., 
“to be called” equivalent too be: the repetition of the same words, instead of synonyms, in the parallel members 
of verses; the interspersing of his prophecies with hymns: ‘the remnant of olive trees,” &c., for the remnant of peo- 
ple who have escaped God’s judgments. Also ef, ch. 65. 25 with 11.6. 

The CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGEMENT favours the opinion, that Isaiah himself collected his prophecies into the 
volume; not Hezekiah’s men, as the Talmud guesses from Proverbs 25.1. All the portions, the dates of which can be 
ascertained, stand in the right place, except a few instances, where prophecies of similar contents are placed together: 
with the termination of the Assyrian invasfon (chs. 36.-39.) terminated the public life of Isaiah. The second partis 
his prophetic legacy to the small band of the faithful, analogous to the last speeches of Moses and of Jesus Christ to 
His chosen disciples. 

The EXPECTATION OF MESSIAH is 80 strong in Isaiah, that Jerome ad Paulinum calls his book not a prophecy, but 
the gospel: “He is not so much a prophet as an evangelist."”’ Messiah was already shadowed forth in Genesis 49. 10, 
as the Shiloh or tranquillizer ; also Psalms 2., 45.,72., 110. Isaiah brings it out more definitely; and, whereas they dwelt 
on His kingly office, Isaiah develops most His priestly and prophetic office; Psalm 110. also had set forth His priest- 
hood, but His kingly rather than, as Isaiah, His suffering priesthood. The latter is especially dwelt on in the second 
part, addressed to the faithful elect; whereas the first part, addressed to the whole people, dwells on Messiah's glory, the 
antidote to the fears which then filled the people, and the assurance that the kingdom of God, then represented by 
Judah, would not be overwhelmed by the surrounding nations. 

His SryLe(HENGSTENBERG, Christol.1)issimple and sublime; in imagery, intermediate between the poverty of Jere- 
miah and the exuberance of Ezekiel. He shows his command of it in varying it to suit his subject. ; 

The Form is mostly that of Hebrew poetical parallelism, with, however, a freedom unshackled by undue re- 
strictions. “% 

JuDAH, the less apostate people, rather than Israel, was the subject of his prophecies: his residence was mostly at 





° Jerusalem. On his praises, see Ecclesiasticus 48. 22-25. Christ and the apostles quote no prophet so frequently. 
after Uzziah in ch, 6.; the prophecies under Hezekiah 
CHAPTER I. follow next. 2. The very words of Moses (Deuteronomy 
“Ver. 1-31. 1. THE GENERAL TITLE OR PROGRAMME ap- 32.); this implies that the law was the charter and basis of 


plying to the entire book: this discountenances the Tal- all prophecy (ch. 8,20), Lord—Jehovah ; in Hebrew, thw self- 


mud tradition, that he was sawn asunder by Manasseh, 
Isaiah—equivalent to ‘* The Lord shall save ;” significant 
of the subject of his prophecies, On “ vision,” see 1 Samuel 
9.9; Numbers 12.6; and my Introduction, Judah and 
Jerusalem—Other nations also are the subjects of his 
prophecies; but only in their relation to the Jews (chs. 
13,.-23.); so also the ten tribes of Israel are introduced only 
in the same relation (chs. 7.-9), Jerusalem is particularly 
specified, being the site of the temple, and the centre of 
the theocracy, and the future throne of Messiah (Psalm 
48. 2, 3,9; Jeremiah 3.17). Jesus Christ is the “ Lion of the 
tribe of Judah” (Revelation 5.5). Uzziah—called also 
Azariah (2 Kings 14.21; 2 Chronicies 26), The Old Testa- 
ment prophecies spiritually interpret the histories, as 
the New Testament Epistles interpret the Gospels and 
Acts. Study them together, to see their spiritual rela- 
tions. Isaiah prophesied for only a few years before 
Uzziah’s death; but his prophecies of that period (chs. 
1,-6.) apply to Jotham’ s reign also, in which he probably 
wrote none; fot ch. 7, enters immediately on Ahaz’s reign. 


existing and promise-fuljilling, unchangeable One. The tews 
never pronounced this holy name, but substituted Adunai, 
The English Version, LorRD in capitals, marks the Hebrew 
Jehovah, though Zord is rather equivalent to Adonai 
than Jehovah, children—(Exodus 4, 22.) rebelled—as 
sons (Deuteronomy 21, 18) and as subjects, God being king 
in the theocracy (ch. 63.10). “Brought up,” Ut., elevated, 
viz., to peculiar privileges (Jeremiah 2. 6-8; Romans 9, 4,5) 
3. (Jeremiah 8.7.) crib—the stall where it is fed (Prov- 
erbs 14.4). Spiritually the word and ordinances, Israei 
—The whole nation, Judah as well as Israel, in the re- 
stricted sense. God regards His covenant people in their 
designed unity. not know—viz., his Owner, as the par- 
allelism requires; i, e., not recognize Him as such (Exodus 
19.5, equivalent to “my people,’ John 1.10, 11). consider 
—attend to his Master (ch. 41.8), notwithstanding the 
spiritual food which He provides (answering to erib in 
the parallel clause). 4. people—the peculiar designation 
of God’s elect nation (Hosea 1.10), that they should be 
“laden with iniguity” is therefore the more monstrous, 
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Sin is a load (Psalm 38.4; Matthew 11, 28). seed—another 
appellation of God’s elect (Genesis 12.7; Jeremiah 2, 21), 
designed to be a “holy seed” (ch. 6,13), but, awful to say, 
“evil-docrs!” ehildren—by adoption (Hosea 11,1), yet 
“evil-doers;” not only so, but ‘‘corrupters” of others 
(Genesis 6.12); the climax. So ‘‘nation—people—seed— 
children.” provoked—lit., despised, viz., 80 as to provoke 
(Proverbs 1,30, 81). Hely One of Isracl—The peculiar 
heinousness of their sin, that it was against their God 
(Amos 8,2), gone... backward—iit., estranged (Psalm 
58. 3). 5. Why—rather, as Vulgate, On what part. Image 
from a body covered all over with marks of blows (Psalm 
88.3). There is no part in which you have not been 
‘smitten, head... sick, &c.—not referring, as it is com- 
monly quoted, to their sins, but to the universality of 
their punishment. However, sin, the moral disease of the 
head or intellect, and the heart, is doubtless made its own 
punishment (Proverbs 1.31; Jeremiah 2.19; Hosea 8. 11). 
“Sick,” lit., is in a state of sickness [GESENIUS]; ‘Has 
passed into sickness.” [MAURER.] 6. From the lowest to 
the highest of the people; ‘‘ the ancient and honourable, 
the head; the prophet that teacheth lies, the tail.” See 
Isaiah 9, 13-16. He first states their wretched condition, 
obvious to all (v. 6-9); and then, not previously, their irre- 
ligious state, the cause of it. ‘wounds—judicially tm- 
flicted (Hosea 5.138), mollified ... oimtment—the art 
of medicine in the East consists chiefly in external appli- 
cations (Luke 10, 34; James 5.14), 7. Judah had not in 
Uzziah’s reign recovered from the ravages of the Syrians 
in Joash’s reign (2 Chronicles 24, 24), and.of Israelin Am- 
aziah’s reign (2 Chronicles 25, 13, 23, &c.). Compare Isaiah’s 
contemporary (Amos 4. 6-11), where, as here (v. 9, 10), Israel 
is compared to “Sodom and Gomorrah,” because of the 
judgments on it by “fire.” im your presence—before 
youreyes: without your being able topreventthem, des- 
olate, &¢.—lit., there is desolation, such as one might look for 
from foreign invaders, 8. daughter of Zion—The city 
(Psalm 9, 14) Jerusalem and its inhabitants (2 Kings 19, 
21): daughter, feminine, singular being used as a neuter 
collective noun, equivalent to sons (see below Margin, 
eh. 12.6). [MAURER.] Metropolis or mother-city is the 
corresponding term. The idea of youthful beauty is 
included in daughter, left—as a remnant escaping the 
general destruction, coettage—a hut, made to give tem- 
porary shelter to the care-taker of the vineyard. lodge— 
not permanent, besicged—rather, as “left,” and v. 9 re- 
quire, preserved, viz., from the desolationall round. [MAu- 
*RER.] 9. Jehovah of Sabaoth, i. e., God of the angelicand 
starry hosts (Psalm 59, 5; 147, 4; 148. 2). The latter were 
objects of idolatry, called hence Sabaism (2 Kings 17. 16). 
God is above even them (1 Chronicles 16, 26), ‘The groves” 
were symbols of these starry hosts; it was their worship 
of Sabaoth, instead of the Lord of Sabaoth, which had 
eaused the present desolation (2 Chronicles 24. 18), It 
needed no less a power than His, to preserve even a “rem- 
nant,.’”’ Condescending grace for the elect’s sake, since He 
has no need of us, seeing that He has countless hosts to 
serve Him. 10. Sodom-—spiritually (Genesis 19.; Jere- 
miah 23, 14; Ezekiel 16,46; Revelation 11.8). 11. God does 
not here absolutely disparage sacrifice, which is as old 
and universal as sin (Genesis 3, 21; 4, 4), and sin is almost 
as old as the world; but sacrifice, unaccompanied with 
obedience of heart and life (1 Samuel 15, 22; Psalm 50, 9-13; 
51. 16-19; Hosea 6.6). Positive precepts are only means; 
moral obedienceis the end, A foreshadowing of the gos- 
pel, when the One real sacrifice was to supersede all the 
shadowy ones, and “bring in everlasting righteousness” 
(Psalm 40. 6,7; Daniel 9. 24-27; Hebrews 10, 1-14). full—to 
satiety; weary of burnt offerings—burnt whole, except 
the blood, which was sprinkled about thealtar., fat—not 
to be eaten by man, but burnt on the altar (Leviticus 3. 4, 
5, 11,17). 1%, appear before me—in the temple where the 
Shechinat, resting on the ark, was the symbol of God’s 
presence (lixodus 23, 15; Psalm 42,2), who hath required 
this—as if you were doing God a service by such hypo- 
critical offerings (Job 35,7). God did require it (Exodus 23, 
17), but notin this spirit (Micah 6. 6,7). courts—areas, in 
which the worshippers were, None but priests entered 
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the temple itself, 13. oblations—unbloody; “meat (old 
English sense, not slesh) offerings,” i. e., of flour, fruits, oil, 
&¢. (Leviticus 2, 1-13) Hebrew, ‘“*mincha.” ineense—put 
upon the sacrifices, and burnt on the altar of incense, 
Type of prayer (Psalm 141.2; Revelation 8.3), mew moons 
—observed as festivals (Numbers 10, 10; 28, 11. 14) with sac- 
rifices and blowing of silver trumpets, sabbaths—both 
the seventh day and the beginning and closing days of the 
great feasts (Leviticus 23. 24-39). away with—bear, MAU- 
RER translates, ““I cannot bear iniquity and the solemn 
meeting,” i.e., the meeting associated with iniquity—iiz., 
the closing days of the feasts; so the great days (Le- 
viticus 23, 36; John 7. 37), 14. appointed—the sabbath, 
passover, pentecost, day of atonement, and feast of taber- 
nacles [HENGSTENBERG]; they alone were fixed to certain 
times of the year. weary—(Ch..43. 24.) 15. (Psalm 66. 18; 
Proverbs 28.9; Lamentations 3. 48,44.) spread... hands 
—in prayer (1 Kings 8, 22), Hebrew,“ Bloods,” for all hein- 
ous sins, persecution of God’s servants especially (Mat- 
thew 23, 35). It was the vocation of the prophets to dispel 
the delusion, so contrary to the law itself (Deuteronomy 
10. 16), that outward ritualism would satisfy God. 16. 
God saith to the sinner, ‘‘ Wash you,” &ce., that he, finding 
his inability to “‘make”’ himself “clean,” may ery to God, 
Wash me, cleanse me (Psalm 51. 2,7, 10). before mine eyes 
—not mere outward reformation before man’s eyes, who 
cannot, as God, see into the heart (Jeremiah 82.19), 1%. 
seek judgment—justice, as magistrates, instead of seeking 
bribes (Jeremiah 22, 3, 16), judge—vindicate (Psalm 68,5; 
James 1. 27), 18. God deigns to argue the case with us, 
that all may see the just, nay, loving principle of His 
dealings with men (ch. 43, 26). scarlet—the colour of Jesus 
Christ’s robe when bearing our “sins’’ (Matthew 27, 28), 
So. Rahab’s thread (Joshua 2, 18; cf. Leviticus 14. 4), The 
rabbins say,that when the lot used to be taken, a scarlet 
fillet was bound on the scapegoat’s head, and after the high 
priest had confessed his and the people’s sins over it, the 
fillet became white; the miracle ceased, according tothem, 
forty years before the destruction of Jerusalem, t, e., ex= 
actly when Jesus Christ was crucified; a remarkable ad- 
mission of advyergaries. Hebrew for “scarlet” radically 
means double-dycd; so the deep-fixed permanency of sin in 
the heart, which no mere tears can wash away, snow— 
(Psalm 51.7.) Repentance is presupposed, before sin can 
be made white as snow (v. 19, 20); it too is God’s gift (Jere- 
miah 31, 18, end; Lamentations 5. 21; Acts 5, 31). red— 
refers to “blood” (v. 15), as wool—restored to its original 
undyed whiteness. This verse shows that the old fathers 
did not look only for transitory promises (Article VIL., 
Book oF COMMON PRAYER). For sins of ignorance, and 
such like, alone had trespass offerings appointed for them; 
greater guilt therefore needed a greater sacrifice, for, 
“without shedding of blood there was no remission ;”’ but 
none such was appointed, and yet forgiveness was prom- 
ised and expected; therefore spiritual Jews must have 
looked for the One Mediator of both Old Testament and 
New Testament, though dimly understood, 19,20. Tem- 
poral blessings in “the land of their possession” were 
prominent in the Old Testament promises, as suited to the 
childhood of the Church (Exodus 3.17), New Testament 
spiritual promises derive their imagery from the former 
(Matthew 5.5), Lord hath spoken it—Isaiah’s prophecies 
rest on the law (Leviticus 26, 33), God alters not His word 
(Numbers. 23. 19), 21. faithful—as a wife (ch. 54.5; 62.5; 
Hosea 2, 19, 20). harlot—(Ezekiel 16, 28-35.) righteous- 
ness lodged—(2 Peter 3, 13.) murderers—murderous op- 
pressors, as the antithesis requires (Note v. 15; 1 John 8, 15), 
22. Thy princes and people are degenerate in solid worth, 
equivalent to “silver” (Jeremiah 6, 28, 30; Ezekiel 22. 18 
19), and in their use of the living Word, equivalent to “ wine” 
(Song of Solomon 7.9). mixed—lit., cirewmcised. So the 
Arabic to murder wine, equivalent to dilute it. 23. come 
panions of thieves—by connivance (Proverbs 29, 24). 
gifts—(Ezekiel 22,12.) A nation’s corruption hegins with 
its rulers, 24 Lord, . . Lord — Adonai, JEHOVAR. 
mighty One of Israel—mighty to take vengeance, as be- 
fore, tosave, Ah—Indignation. ease me—iny long-tried 
patience will find relief in at last punishing the guilty 
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(Ezekiel 5.13), God's language condescends tohuman con- 
ceptions. 25.turn ,., hand—not in wrath, but in grace 
(Zechariah 13, 7), ‘upon thee,” as v, 26, 27 show; contrasted 
with the enemies, of whom He will avenge Himself (v, 24), 
purely—liit., as alkali purifies. dross... tin—not thy sins, 
but the sinful persons (Jeremiah 6, 29); ‘Senemies” (v. 24); 
degenerate princes (Note v, 22), intermingled with the 
elect “remnant” of grace, tin—Hebrew, bedil, here the 
alloy of lead, tin, &c., separated by smelting from the sil- 
ver. The pious Bishop Bedell took his motto from this. 
26. As the degeneracy had shown itself most in the mag- 
tstrates (v. 17-23), so, at the “restoration,” these shall be 
suchas the theocracy ‘‘at the first” had contemplated, viz., 
after the Babylonish restoration in partand typically, but 
fully and antitypically under Messiah (ch. 32,1; 52. 8; Jere- 
miah 33.7; Matthew 19. 28), faithfal—no longer ‘an har- 
lot.” 27. redeemed—temporarily, civilly, and morally; 
type of the spiritual redemption by the price of Jesus 
Christ’s blood (1 Peter 1. 18, 19), the foundation of “judg- 
ment” and ‘‘ righteousness,” and so of pardon, The judg- 
ment and righteousness are God’s first (ch. 42.21; Romans 3, 
26); so they become man’s when ‘‘converted’”’ (Romans 8, 
8, 4); typified in the display of God’s “justice,” then ex- 
hibited in delivering His covenant people, whereby jus- 
tice or ‘‘righteousness” was produced in them, converts 
—so MAURER. But Margin,“ they that return of her,” viz., 
the remnant that return from captivity. However, as 
Isaiah had not yet expressly foretold the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, the English Versionis better, 28. destruction—lit., 
breaking into shivers (Revelation 2, 27), The prophets 
hasten forward to the final extinction of the ungodly 
(Psalm 37. 20; Reyelat'on 19. 20; 20.15); of which antece- 
dent judgments are types. 29. ashamed—(Romans 6. 21.) 
oaks—others translate the ferebinth or turpentine tree. 
Groves were dedicated to idols. Our Druids took their 
name from the Greek for oaks. A sacred tree is often 
found in Assyrian seulpture; symbol of the starry hosts, 
Saba, gardems—planted enclosures for idolatry; the coun- 
terpart of the garden of Eden. 30. oak—ye shall be like 
the “oaks,” the object of your ‘desire’’(v. 29).. People be- 
come.like the gous they worship; they never rise above 
their level (Psalm 135. 18). So men’s sins*become their 
own scourges (Jeremiah 2. 9). The leaf of the idol oak 
fades by a law of necessary consequence, having no living 
sap or “‘ water’ from God. So “garden” answers to ‘ gar- 
dens” (v, 29). 31. strong — powerful rulers (Amos 2. 9), 
maker cf it -rather, his work. He shall be at once the 
fuel, ‘‘ tow,” and the cause of the fire, by kindling the first 
“spark.’’ both—the wicked ruler, and “his work,” which 
“is as a spark.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-22. 1. The inscription. The word—The revela- 
tion. 2. Same as Micah 4 As Micah prophesied in Jo- 
tham’s reign, and Isaiah in Uzziah’s, Micah rests on 
Isaiah, whom he confirms: not vice versa, HENGSTENBERG 
on slight grounds makes Micah 4, the original, last days 
—i. »., Messiah's: especially the days yet to come, to which 
all prophecy hastens, when “the house of the God of 
Jacob,” viz., at Jerusalem, shall be the centre to which 
the converted nations shall flock together (Matthew 13. 

_ $82; Luke 2. 31, 82; Acts 1. 6,7); where “the kingdom” of 
Israel is regarded as certain and the time alone uncertain 
(Psalm 68. 15, 16; 72.8, 11) mountain of the Lord’s 
house ... in top, &c.—the temple on Mount Moriah: 
type of the gospel, beginning at Jerusalem, and, like an 
object set on the highest hill, made so conspicuous that 
all nations are attracted to it, tew—as a broad stream 
(ch. 66. 12), 
literaily fulfilled, so shall the promised blessing be literal. 
We Gentiles must not, whilst giving them the curse, deny 
them their peculiar blessing by spiritualizing it. The 
Holy Ghost shall be poured out for a general conversion 
then (Jeremiah 50.5; Zechariah 8, 21, 23; Joel 2, 28), from 
Jerusalem—(Luke 24. 47) an earnest of the future rela- 
tions of Jerusalem to Christendom (Romans Ll, 12, 15), 4. 
judge—as a sovereign umpire, settling all controversies 
(ef. ch. 11. 4). LowTH translates work, conviction. plough- 
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shares—in the East resembling ashort/sword (ch. 9. 6, 7% 
Zechariah 9.10). 5. The connection is; As Israel’s high 
destiny is to be a blessing to all nations (Genesis 12. 3), let 
Israel’s children walk worthy of it (Ephesians 5, 8). 6. 
Therefore—rather, For: reasons why there is the more 
need of the exhortation in v, 5. thou—transition to 
Jehovah: such rapid transitions are natural, when the 
mind is full of asubject, replenished—rather, filled, viz., 
with the superstitions of the East, Syria, and Chaldea, 
soothsayers—forbidden (Deuteronomy 18, 10-14), Philis- 
times—south-west of Palestine: antithesis to ‘‘the east.’ 
please themselves—rather, join hands with, i. e., enter into 
alliances matrimonial and national: forbidden (Exodus 
23.32; Nehemiah 13. 23, &c.). 7% gold—forbidden to be 
heaped together (Deuteronomy 17.17). Solomon disobeyed 
(1 Kings 10, 21, 27), horses... chariots—forbidden (Deu- 
teronomy 17. 16). But Solomon disobeyed (1 Kings 20. 26), 
Horses could be used effectively for war in the plains of 
Egypt; not so in the hilly Judea, God designed there 
should be as wide as possible a distinction between Israel 
and the Egyptians, He would have His people wholly 
dependent on Him, rather than on the ordinary means 
of warfare (Psalm 20, 7), 
idolatry (2 Kings 23. 11); hence his objection: so the tran- 
sition to “idols” (v. 8)is natural. 8. (Hosea 8, 4.) Notso 
much public idolatry, which was not sanctioned in Uz- 
ziah’s and Jotham’s reign, but (see 2 Kings 15. 4, 35) as 
private. 9. mean—in rank: not morally base: opposed 
to “the great man.” The former is in Hebrew, Adam, the 
latter, ish. boweth—viz.; to idols. Al ranks were idola- 
ters. forgive... not—a thrvat expressed by an imper- 
ative. Isaiah so identifies himself with God’s will, that 
he prays for that which he knows God purposes, So 
Revelation 18.6. 10. Poetical form of expressing that, 
such were their sins, they would be obliged by God’s 
judgments to seek a hiding-place from his wrath (Reve- 
lation 6, 15, 16). @ust—equivalent to “caves of the earth,” 
or dust (v.19), for fear, &c.—lit., from the face of the terrer 
of the Lord, 41, lofty looks—lit., eyes of pride (Psalm 18, 
27), humbled—by calamities. God will so vindicate His 
honour “in that day” of judgments, that none else ‘shall 
be exalted” (Zechariah 14. 9), 12. Man has had many days: 
“the day of the Lord” shall come at last, beginning with 
judgment, a never-ending day in which God shall be “all. 
in all” (1 Corinthians 15, 28; 2 Peter 3, 10). every—not 
merely person, as English Version explains it, but every 
thing on which the nation prided itself. 13, cedars, . 
oaks—image for haughty nobles and princes (Amos 2, 9 
Zechariah 11.1, 2; ef. Revelation 19. 18-21). Bashan—East 
of Jordan, north of the river Jabbok, famous for fine oaks, 
pasture, and cattle. Perhaps in ‘toaks” there is refer- 
ence to their idolatry (ch. 1. 29), 14. high .. . hills—re- 
ferring to the “ high places’ on which sacrifices were un- 
lawfully offered, even in Uzziah’s (equivalent to Azariah) 
reign (2 Kings 15. 4). Also, places of strength, fastnesses in 
which they trusted, rather than in God; so 15, tower 
. .. Wall—towers were often made on the wails of cities, 
fenced —strongly fortified. 16. Tarshish —Zartessus in 
South-west Spain, at the mouth of the Guadalquivir, 
pear Gibraltar: it ineludes the adjoining region: a Phe- 
nician colony; hence its connection with Palestine and 
the Bible (2 Chronicles 9, 21); the name was also used ina 
wide sense for the farthest west, as our West Indies (ch. 66, 
19; Psalm 48.7; 72. 10). “Ships of Tarshish” became a 
phrase for richly-laden and far-voyaging vessels. So our 
“East Indiamen.’”? The judgment shall be on all that 
minister to man’s luxury (cf. Revelation 18. 17-19). pic= 
tuxes—ordered to be destroyed (Numbers 38, 52). Still to 
be seen on the walls of Nineveh’s palaces. It is remark- 
able that whereas all other ancient civilized nations, 
Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Rome, have left monuments in 
the fine arts, Judea, whilst rising immeasurably above 
them in the possession of “ the living oracles,” has left 
none of the former. The fine arts,asin modern Rome, 
were so often associated with polytheism, that God re- 
quired his people in this, as in other respects, to be sepa- 
rate from the nations (Deuteronomy 4. 15-18). But Vulgate 
translation is perhaps better, “* All that is beautiful to the 
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sight;” not only paintings, but all luxurious ornaments, 
One comprehensive word for all that goes before (cf. Rev- 
elation 18. 12, 14, 16). 17. Repeated from v. 11, for emphatic 
confirmation. 18, idols—tit., vain things, nothings (1 Corin- 
thians 8. 4). Fulfilled to the letter. Before the Babylonian 
captivity the Jews were most prone to idolatry; in no in- 
stance, ever since. For the future fulfilment, see Zech- 
ariah 13.2; Revelation 18.15; 19. 20), 19. The fulfilment 
answers exactly to the threat (v. 10), they—the idol-wor- 
shippers. caves—abounding in Judea, a hilly country; 
hiding-places in times of alarm (1 Samuel 13. 6), shake 
+... earth—and the heavens also (Hebrews 12, 26). Figure 
for severe and universal judgments. 20. moles—others 
translate mice. The sense is, under ground, in darkness, 
bats—unclean birds (Leviticus 11.19), living amidst ten- 
antless ruins (Revelation 11, 13). 22. The high ones (v. 11, 
13) on whom the people trust, shall be “ brought low” (ch. 
3. 2); therefore ‘‘ cease from” depending on them, instead 
of on the Lord (Psalm 146. 3-5). 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-26, 1. For—continuation of ch. 2,22, Lorp of 
hosts—Therefore able to do as He says, doth—present for 
future, so certain is the accomplishment. stay ... staff 
—the same Hebrew word, the one masculine, the other 
feminine, an Arabic idiom for all kinds of support. What 
achange from the previous luxuries (ch. 2.7)! Fulfilled 
in the seige by Nebuchadnezzar and afterwards by Titus 
(Jeremiah 387, 21; 38.9). 2 Fulfilled (2 Kings 24. 14). pru- 
dent—the Hebrew often means a soothsayer (Deuteronomy 
18. 10-14); thus it will mean,.the diviners, on whom they 
rely, shall in that day fail. It is found in a good sense 
(Proverbs 16, 10), from which passage the Jews interpret it 
aking: ‘without’? whom Israel long has been (Hosea 3. 
4). ancient—old and experienced (1 Kings 12. 6-8), 3. cap-= 
tain of fifty—not only captains of thousands, and centu- 
rions of a hundred, but even semi-centurions of fifty, 
shall fail. honourable—lit., of dignified aspect. canning 
—skilful. The mechanie’s business will come to a stand- 
still in the siege, and subsequent desolation of the state; 
artisans are no mean “stay” among a nation’s safeguards, 
eloquent orator—rather, as Vulgate, skilled in whispering, 
i. e., incantation (Psalm 58.5) See ch. 8. 19 below; and 
note on “prudent” (v. 2) above. 4. ehildren—in ability 
for governing; antithesis to the “ancient” (see v. 12; Eec- 
clesiastes 10. 16). babes—in warlike might; antithesis to 
“the mighty” and ‘man of war.” 5. The anarchy re- 
sulting under such imbecile rulers (v. 4); unjust exactions 
mutually; the forms of respect violated (Leviticus 19, 32), 
base—low-born. Compare the’marks of “the last days” 
(2 Timothy 3.2). 6. Such will be the want of men of 
wealth and ability, that they will ‘take hold of” (ch, 4, 
1) the first man whom they meet, having any property, 
to make him “ruler.” brother—one having no better 
hereditary claim to be ruler than the “man” supplicating 
him, Thou hast clothing—which none of us has, 
Changes of raiment are wealth in the East (2 Kings 5. 5). 
ruin—let our ruined affairs be committed to thee to’ re- 
trieve. 7. swear—lit., lift up, viz., his hand; the gesture 
used in solemn attestation. Or, his voice, i. e., answer ; 80 
Vulgate, healer—of the body politic, incurably diseased 
(ch. 1.6), neither , . , clothing—so as to relieve the peo- 
ple and maintain a ruler’s dignity. A nation’s state 
must be bad indeed, when none among men, naturally 
ambitious, is willing to accept office. 8. Reason given by 
the prophet, why all shrink from the government. eyes 
of his glory—to provoke His “ glorious” Majesty before 
His “eyes” (cf. ch. 49.5; Habakkuk 1. 13). The Syriac and 
LowtTu, by aslight change of the Hebrew, translate “the 
cloud of His glory,’ the Shechinah. 9. show—The He- 
brew means, ‘that which may be known by their coun- 
tenances,”’ [GESENIUS and Werss.] But MAURER trans- 
lates, ‘‘ Their respect for person; so Syriac and Chaldee, 
But the parallel word “declare” favours the other view: 
KimMcur, from the Arabic, translates, their hardness (Job 19, 
8, Margin), or impudence of countenance (Jeremiah 3, 3). 
They have lost not only the substance of virtue, but its 
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colour, ‘witness—tit., corresponds to them ;- their look an- 
swers to their inner character (Hosea 5, 5), declare—(Jude 
13.) “Foaming owl their own shame;” so far from making 
it a secret “glorying” in it (Philippians 3.19), unto 
themselves—Cf, “in themselves” (Proverbs 1. 31; 8.°363 
Jeremiah 2.19; Romans 1, 27), 10. The faithlessness of 
many is no proof that ail are faithless. Though nothing 
but croaking of frogs is heard on the surface of the pool, 
we are not to infer there are no fish beneath. [BENGEL.] 
(See ch. 1. 19, 20.) fruit of doings—(Proverbs 1.31) in a 
good sense (Galatians 6.8; Revelation 22. 14), Not salva- 
tion by works, but by fruit-bearing faith (ch. 45, 24; Jere- 
miah 23. 6), GrsENrIUs and WEISS translate, Declare as to 
the righteous that, &c. MAURER, “Say that the righteous 
is blessed.” 11. ill—antithesis to “well” (v. 10); emphatic 
ellipsis of the words italicized. “Il1!’”’ hamds—his con- 
duct; hands being the instrument of acts (Ecclesiastes 8, 
12,13). 12. (Seev. 4.) oppressors—lit., exactors, i. e., exacting 
princes (ch. 60.17). They who ought to be protectors are ex- 
actors ; asunqualified for rule as “children,” as effeminate 
as “‘women.” Perhaps it is also implied, that they were 
under the influence of their harem, the women of their 
court. lead— Hebrew, call thee blessed; viz., the false 
prophets, who flatter the people with promises of safety in 
sin; as the political “ rulers” are meant in the first clause. 
way of thy paths—(Jeremiah 6.16.) The right way set 
forth in the law. ‘ Destroy”—Hebrew, Swallow up, i. e., 
cause so utterly to disappear that not a vestige of itis left. 
13. standeth up—no longer sitting in silence, plead—in- 
dignant against a wicked people (ch. 66, 16; Ezekiel 20, 35), 
14, ancients—hence they are spoken of as “taken away” 
(v.1,2). vineyard—the Jewish theocracy (ch. 5. 1-7; Psalm 
80. 9-13), eaten up—burnt ; viz., by “ oppressive exactions” 
(v. 12). Type of the crowning guilt of the hasbandmen in 
the days of Jesus Christ (Matthew 21.3441). spoil. . 
houses—(Matthew 23, 14.) 15. What right have ye to beat, 
&e. (Psalm 94.5; Micah 3. 2,3). grimd—by exactions, so as 
to leave them nothing. faces—persons; with the addi- 
tional idea of it being openly and palpably done. “ Pres» 
ence,” equivalent to (Hebrew) face. 16. Luxury had be- 
come great in Uzziah’s prosperous reign (2 Chronicles 26, 
5). stretched forth—proudly elevated (Psalm 75.5), wan-« 
ton—rather, making the eyes to glance about, viz., wantonly 
(Proverbs 6. 13). [MAURER.] But LowTH, “ falsely setting 
off the eyes with paint.” Women’s eyelids in the East 
are often coloured with stibium, or powder of lead (note, 
Job 42.14; Jeremiah 4. 30, Margin), mineing—tripping 
with short steps, tinkling—with their ankle-rings on both 
feet, joined by small chains, which sound as they walk, 
and compel them to take short steps; sometimes little 
bells were attached (v, 18, 20). 17. smite with a scab—iit., 
make bald, viz., by disease, discovwer—cause them to suffer 
the greatest indignity that can befall female captives, viz. 
to be stripped naked, and have their persons exposed (ch 
47. 3; ef. with ch, 20.4), 18. bravery—the finery. tinkling 
—(See v. 16.) cauls—network for the head. Or else, from 
an Arabic root, little suns, answering to the “tires” or 
neck-ornaments, “like the moon’ (Judges 8. 21). The chu- 
marah or crescent is also worn in front of the head-dress in 
West Asia. 19. chains—rather, pendants, hanging about 
the neck, and dropping on the breast. mufflers—veils 
covering the face, with apertures for the eyes, close above - 
and loosely flowing below. The word radically means 
tremulous, referring to the changing effect of the spangles on 
theveil. 20. bonnets—turbans, ornamentsof, . . legs— 
the short stepping-chains from one foot to another, to givea 
measured gait; attached to the “ tinkling ornaments” (vy. 
16), headbands—lit., yirdles. tablets—rather, houses of the 


breath, i. e., smelling-boxes. [Vulgate.] earrings—rather, 


amulets suspended from the neck or ears, with magie for- 
mule inscribed; the root means to whisper or conjure. 21. 
nose jewels—the cartilage between the nostrils was bored 
to receive them; they usually hung from the left nostril, 
22. Here begin entire articles of apparel. Those before were 
single ornaments, changeable—from a root, fo put off; 
not worn commonly; put on and off on special occasions, 
So dress-clothes (Zechariah 3. 4), mantles—fuller tunics 
with sleeves, worn over the common one, reaching down 
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to the feet. wimples—i, e., mufflers, or hoods. 1n Ruth 3. 
15, veils ; perlaps here, a broad cloak, or shawl, thrown over 
the head and body. crisping pins—rather, money bags (2 
Kings 5. 23). 23. glasses—mirrors of polished metal (Ex- 
odus 38.8), But LXX., a transparent, gauzelike, garment, 
hoods—miires, or diadems (ch, 62, 3; Zechariah 3, 5). weils 
—large enough to cover the head and person. Distinct 
from the smaller veils (‘‘mufilers’’) above (Genesis 24. 65). 
Token of woman’s subjection (1 Corinthians 11,10), 24. 
stink—arising from ulcers (Zechariah 14,12). girdle—to 
gird up the loose Eastern garments, when the person 
walked. rent—LXX.,, better, @ rope,an emblem of pov- 
erty; the poor have nothing else to gird up their clothes 
with, well-set hair—(l1 Peter 3. 3, 4.) baldmess—(v. 17.) 
stomacher—a broad plaited girdle. sackcloth—(2 Sam- 
uel 3.31.) burning—a sunburnt countenance, owing to 
their hoods and veils being stripped off, whilst they had 
to work as captives under a scorching sun (Song of Solo- 
mon 1.6), 25. Thy men—of Jerusalem. 26. gates—The 
place of concourse personified is represented mourning 
for the loss of those multitudes which once frequented it. 
desolate. ..situpon,., ground—thevery figure under 
which Judea was represented on medals after the destruc- 
tion by Titus: a female sitiing under a palm tree in a pos- 
ture of grief; the motto, Judea capita (Job 2. 13; Lamenta- 
tions 2.10, where, as here primarily, the destruction by 
Nebuchadnezzar is alluded to), 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-6, 1. that day—the calamitous period described 
last chapter, seven—indefinite number among the Jews, 
So many men would be slain, that there would be very 
many more women than men; eé. g., Seven women, con- 
trary to their natural bashfulness, would sue to (equiva- 
lent to ‘‘take hold of,’’ ch. 3.6) one man to marry them, 
eat... own bread—foregoing the privileges, which the 
law (Exodus 21. 10) gives to wives, when a man has more 
than one, reproach—of being unwedded and childless; 
especially felt among the Jews, who were looking for 
**the seed of the woman,” Jesus Christ, described in v, 2; 
ch, 54.1,4; Luke 1,25. 2. In contrast to those on whom 
vengeance falls, there is a manifestation of Jesus Christ 
to the “ escaped of Israel” in His characteristic attributes, 
beauty and glory, typified in Aaron’s garments (Exodus 
28. 2). Their sanctification is promised as the fruit of their 
being “written” in the book of life by sovereign love (v, 
8); the means of it are the “spirit of judgment” and that 
of “burning” (v. 4). Their “ defence’ by the special pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ is promised (v. 5,6), branch—the sprout 
of JEHOVAH. Messiah (Jeremiah 23,5; 33.15; Zechariah 
8.8; 6.12; Luke 1.78, Margin), The parallel clause. does not, 
as MAURER objects, oppose this; for ‘fruit of the earth” 
answers to “branch;” He shall not be adry, but a /rwit- 
bearing branch (ch. 27. 6; Ezekiel 34,,23-27.) He is “of the 
earth” in His birth and death, whilst He is also ‘‘of the 
Lord” (Jehovah) (John 12, 24). His name, “the Branch,” 
chiefly regards His descent from David, when the family 
was low and reduced (Luke 2, 4, 7, 24); a sprout with more 
than David’s glory, springing as from a decayed tree (ch. 
11, 1; 53. 2; Revelation 22, 16). excellent—(Hebrews 1. 4; 8 
6.) comely—(Song of Solomon, 5. 15, 16; Ezekiel 16. 14.) 
escaped of Isracl—the elect remnant (Romans 11, 5); (1.) 
in the return from Babylon; (2.) in the escape from Jeru- 
salem’s destruction under Titus; (8.) in the still future 
assault on Jerusalem, and deliverance of “the third 
part;” events mutually analogous, like concentric circles 
(Zechariah 12. 2-10; 18. 8, 9, &c.; 14. 2; Ezekiel 39. 23-29; Joel 
8). 3. left in Zion—equivalent to the “escaped of Israel” 
(v. 2). shall be called—shall be (ch. 9.6)... holy—(Ch. 52, 1; 
60. 21; Revelation 21. 27.) written—in the book of life, 
antitypically (Philippians 4. 38; Revelation 3. 5; 17. 8). 
Primarily, in the register kept of Israel’s families and 
tribes. living—not ‘blotted out” from the registry, as 
dead ; but written there as among the “escaped of Israel” 
(Daniel 12,1; Ezekiel 13.9). To the elect of Israel, rather 
than the saved in general, the special reference is here 
(Joel 3. 17). 4. When—i, c., After. washed—(Zechariah 
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13, 1.) filth—moral (ch, 1. 21-25), daughters of Zion— 
same as in ch, 3. 16. purged—purified by judgments; 

destroying the ungodly, correcting and refining the godly. 

blood—(ch. 1. 15.) spirit—whatever God does in the uni- 
verse, He does by His Spirit, “* without the hand” of man 
(Job 34, 20; Psalm 104. 30). Here He is represented using 
his power as Judge. burning—(Matthew 3. 11, 12). The 
same Holy Ghost, who sanctifies believers by the fire of 

affliction (Malachi 3. 2,3), dooms unbelievers to the fire of 

perdition (1 Corinthians 3. 13-15), 5. create—the “new 
creation” needs as much God’s creative omnipotence, as 
the material creation (2 Corinthians 4. 6; Ephesians 2. 10). 
So it shall be in the case of the Holy Jerusalem to come 
‘ch. $5, 17, 18). uwpom—the pillar of cloud stood over the 
tabernacle, as symbol of God’s favour and presence (Exo- 
dus 18, 21, 22; Psalm 91.1), Both on individual families 
(“every dwelling’’) and on the general sacred “ assemblies’ 

(Leviticus 23,2), The ‘‘cloud” became a “fire” by night 

in order to be seen by the Lord’s people. wpon all the 
glory—‘ upon the glorious whole;” viz., the Lord’s people 
and sanctuary. [MAURER.] May it not mean, “ Upon 
whatever the glory (the Shechinah spoken of in the pre- 
vious clause) shall rest, there shall be a defence.” The 
symbol of His presence shall ensure also safety. So it 
was to Israel against the Egyptians at the Red Sea (Ex- 
odus 14. 19, 20). So it shall be to literal Jerusalem here- 
after (Zechariah 2,5). Also to the Church, the spiritual 
* Zion” (ch. 32. 18; 33. 15-17; Hebrews 12. 22), tabernacke— 
Christ’s body (John 1.14), ‘“*The Word tabernacled (Greek 
for ‘dwelt’) among us’ (John 2. 2i; Hebrews 8.2). It is a 
“shadow from the heat’ and “refuge from the storm” of 
Divine wrath against man’s sins (ch. 25. 4. Heat and 
storms are violent in the East; so that a portable tent isa 
needful part of a traveller’s outfit. Such shall be God’s 
wrath hereafter, from which the “ escaped of Israel” sbald 
be sheltered by Jesus Christ (ch. 26, 20, 21; 32.2). covert— 
answering to ‘“‘defence”’ (v. 5). The Hebrew for defence in 
v. 5, is “covering ;’”’ the lid of the ark or mercy-seat was 
named from the same Hebrew word, caphar; the propiti-- 
atory ; for it, being sprinkled with blood by the high priest 
once a year, on the day of atonement, covered the people: 
typically from wrath. Jesus Christ is the true Mercy-- 
seat, on whom the Shechinah rested, the propitiatory, or 
atonement, beneath whom the law is kept, as it was- 
literally within the ark, and man is covered from the 
storm, The redeemed Israel shall also be, by union with. 
Him, a tabernacle for God’s glory, which, unlike that im 
the wilderness, shall not be taken down (ch. 38, 20). 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-30. PARABLE OF JEHOVAH’S VINEYARD. A new 
prophecy; entire in itself, Probably delivered about. the 
same time as chs. 2. and 3.,in Uzziah’s reign. Cf..v. 15, 16 
with ch. 2,17; and v.1 with ch. 3.14. However, the close 
of the chapter alludes generally to the still distant invasion 
of Assyrians in a later reign (ef. v. 26 with ch..7..18;, and v,. 
25 with ch, 9. 12). When the time drew nigh, according_to: 
the ordinary prophetic usage, he handles the details more 
particularly (chs. 7., 8.); viz., the calamities caused by the 
Syro-Israelitish invasion, and subsequently by the 
Assyrians whom Ahaz had invited to his help, 1. to— 
rather, concerning [GESENIUS], for, i. e.,.in the person 
of my beloved, as His representative. [VITRINGA.] Isaiah 
gives a hint of the distinction and yet unity of the Divine 
Persons (cf. He with J, v. 2,3), of my beloved—inspired 
by Him. Or else, a tender song. (CASTAGIO.] By a slight 
change of reading, a song of Hislove. [HOUBIGANT.] “The 
Beloved” is Jehovah, the Second Person, the “ Angel” of 
God the Father, not in His characteras- incarnate Mes- 
siah, but as God of the Jews (Exodus 23,.20, 213.82, 34; 33, 14), 
vineyard—(Ch. 3. 14; Psalm 80, 8, &c.) The Jewish cove- 
nant-people, separated from the nations-for His glory, as 
the object of His peculiar care (Matthew. 20, 1;;21133),. Jesus 
Christ in the “‘ vineyard” of the New Testament Church is 
the same as the Old Testament Angel. of*the Jewish cove- 
nant. fruitful hill—lil., a horm (peak,,as the Swiss 
shreckhorn) of the son of oil; poetically,, for: very. fruitjul, 
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Parable of Jehovah's Vineyard. 


Suggestive of isolation, security, and a sunny aspect. Isaiah 
alludes plainly to the Song of Solomon (Song of Solomon 
6.3; 8. 11, 12), in the words “ His vineyard” and “my Be- 
loved” (cf. ch, 26. 20; 61. 10, with Song of Solomon 1.4; 4. 10). 
The transition from “ Branch” (ch. 3, 2) to “vineyard” 
here is not unnatural. 2. fenced—rather, digged and 
trenched the ground to prepare it for planting the vines, 
{[MAURER.] choicest vine—Hebrew, sorek ; called still in 
Morocco, serki; the grapes had scarcely perceptible stones ; 
the Persian kishmish or bedana, i. e., without seed (Genesis 
49.11). tower—to watch the vineyard against the depre- 
dations of man or beast, and for the use of the owner 
(Matthew 21.33). winepress—including the winefat; both 
hewn, for coolness, out of the rocky undersoil of the vine- 
yard, wild grapes—the Hebrew—expresses offensive pu- 
trefaction, answering to the corrupt state of the Jews. 
Fetid fruit of the wild vine [MAURER], instead of * choicest” 
grapes. Of the poisonous monk’s hood. (GESENIUS.] The 
Arabs call the fruit of the night-shade “ wolt-grapes” (Deu- 
teronomy 82, 82, 33; 2 Kings 4. 39-41). Jerome tries to spe- 
eify the details of the parable; the “fence,” angels; the 
‘stones gathered out,’ idols ; the “ tower,” the temple “in 
the midst” of Judea; the “‘ winepress,” the altar, 3. And 
now, &c.—Appeal of God to themselves, as in ch. 1. 18; 
Micah 6, 3. So Jesus Christ, in Matthew 21. 40, 41, alluding 
in the very form of expression to this, makes them pass 
sentence on themselves. God condemns sinners * out of 
their own mouth” (Deuteronomy 32.6; Job 15. 6; Luke 19. 
22; Romans 3,4), &- God has done all that could be done 
for the salvation of sinners, consistently with his justice 
and goodness. The God of nature is, as it were, amazed 
at the unnatural fruit of so well cared a vineyard, 5. go 
to—i.e., attend to me. hedge... wall—it had both; a 
proof of the care of the owner. But now it shall be trod- 
den down by wild beasts (enemies) (Psalm 80, 12,18), 6. I 
will... command—tThe parable is partly dropped, and 
Jehovah, as in v.7, is implied to be the Owner: for He 
alone, not an ordinary husbandman (Matthew 21, 43; 
Luke 17, 22), could give such a ‘‘command.” no rain—an- 
titypically, the heaven-sent teachings of the prophets (Amos 
8.11). Not accomplished in the Babylonish captivity ; for 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, and Zechariah, proph- 
esicd during or after it. But in gospel times. 7%. Isaiah 
here applies the parable. It is no mere human owner, nor 
a literal vineyard that is meant; “ For,” &c, vineyard of 
the Lord—His only one (Exodus 19. 5; Amos 38, 2), pleasant 
—‘the plant of his delight:” just as the husbandman was 
at pains to select the sorek, or ‘‘choicest vine” (v.2); so 
God’s election of the Jews, judgment—justice. The play 
upon words is striking in the Hebrew, “He looked for 
mishpat, but behold mispat (bloodshed); for tsedaqua, but 
behold tseagua (the cry that attends anarchy, covetousness, 
and dissipation, v. 8, 11, 12; compare the cry of the rabble 
by which justice was overborne in the case of Jesus Christ, 
Matthew 27. 23, 24). 8-23. Six DISTINCT WOES AGAINST 
crRIMES, 8. (Leviticus 25.13; Micah 2.2.) The jubilee res- 
toration of possessions was intended as a guard against 
avarice, till there be no place—left for any one else, 
that they may be—rather, and ye be, the earth—the 
land. 9. In mine ears .., the Lord—viz., has revealed it, 
asin ch. 22, 14. desolate—lit., a desolation, viz., on account 
of the national sins. great and fair—houses, 10. acres 
—lit., yokes; as much as one yoke of oxen could plough in 
aday. one—only, bath—of wine; seven and a half 
gallons, homer. , , ephah—eight bushels of seed would 
yield only three pecks of produce (Ezekiel 45. 11), The 
ephah and bath, one-tenth of an homer, 11. Second woe; 
against intemperance, early—when it was regarded espe- 
cially shameful to drink (Acts 2.15; 1 Thessalonians 5.7), 
Banquets for revelry began earlier than usual (Ecclesi- 
astes 10,16, 17). strong drink—Hebrew, sichar, implying 
intoxication. continue—drinking all day till evening. 
12. Musie was common at ancient feasts (ch. 24. 8,9; Amos 
6.5, 6). wiol—an instrument with twelve strings (JosE- 
PHUS, Antiquities 8.10). tabret—Hebrew, toph, from the 
use of which in drowning the cries of children sacrificed 
to Moloch, TYophet received its name. Arabic, dui A 
kettle drum, or tambourine, pipe—fiute or flageolet; from 
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ISAIAH VY. 





Vidijnitnts upon Chuctoilanbsae 


a Hebrew root to bore through ; or else, to dance (ef. Job 21, 
11-15), regard not . . Lord—a frequent effect of feasting 
(Job 1.5; Psalm 28,5). work... operation—in punish- 
ing the guilty (v. 19; ch. 10. 12). 13. are gone—the prophet 
sees the fudure as if it were before his eyes. no knowe 
ledge—because of their foolish recklessness (v. 12; ch. 1.3; 
Hosea 4. 6; Luke 19, 44). famished—awful contrast to 
their luxurious feasts (v. 11.12), -multitude—plebeians in 
contradistinction to the “honourable men,” or nobles, 
thirst—(Psalm 107, 4,5.) Contrast to their drinking (v, 11), 
In their deportation and exile, they shall hunger and 
thirst. 14. hell—the grave; Hebrew, sheol; Greek, hades; 
the unseen world of spirits. Not here, the place of tor- 
ment. Poetically, it is represented as enlarging itself im- 
mensely, in order to receive the countless hosts of Jews, 
which should perish (Numbers 16, 30), their—i, e., of the 
Jewish people. he that rejoiceth—the drunken reveller 
in Jerusalem, 15. (Cf. ch. 2. 9, 11,17.) All ranks, “mean” 
and “mighty” alike; so “‘honourable” and “multitude” 
(v. 18), 26. God shall be “exalted” in man’s view, because 
of His manifestation of His “justice” in punishing the 
guilty, sanctified —regarded as holy by reason of His 
“righteous” dealings. 17. after their manner—tlil., ac- 
cording to their own word, i. e., at will, Otherwise, as in 
their own pasture [GESENIUS]: so the Hebrew in Micah 2, 12, 
The lands of the Scenite (¢ent-dwellers, Jeremiah 35,7). 
Arab shepherds in the neighbourhood shall roam at 
large, the whole of Judea being so desolate as to become a 
vast pasturage. waste... fat ones—the deserted lands of 
the rich (Psalm 22, 29, ‘‘fat’’), then gone into captivity, 
“strangers,” i.e., nomad tribes shall make their flocks to 
feed on. [MAURER.] Figuratively, ‘‘the lambs” are the 
pious, ‘‘the fat ones’ the impious. So tender disciples 
of Jesus Christ (1 John 21.15) are called “lambs;” being 
meek, harmless, poor, and persecuted. Cf. Ezekiel 39. 18, 
where the fatlings are the rich and great (1 Corinthians 1, 
26,27). The “strangers” are in this view the “ other sheep 
not of” the Jewish “fold” (John 10,16), the Gentiles whom 
Jesus Christ shall “bring” to be partakers of the rich 
privileges (Romans 11. 17) which the Jews (“ fat ones,” Ez- 
ekiel 34.16) fell from. Thus “after their (own) manner” 
will express that the Christian Church should worship 
God in freedom, released from legal bondage (John 4, 23; 
Galatians 5. 1), 18. (Third) Woe—against obstinate perse- 
verance in sin, as if they wished to provoke Divine judgments, 
iniquity—guwilt, incurring punishment. [MAURER.] cords 
... cart rope—Rabbins say, “An evil inclination is at first 
like a fine hair-string, but the finishing like a eart-rope.” 
The antithesis is between the slender cords of sophistry, 
like the spider’s web (ch. 59. 5; Job 8, 14), with which one 
sin draws on another, until they at last bind themselves 
with great guilt as with a cart-rope. They strain every 
nerve in sin. wamity—wickedness. sin—substantive, 
not a verb: they draw on themselves “sin’”’ and its pen- 
ally recklessly. 19. work—vengeance (v. 12), Language 
of defiance to God. So Lamech’s boast of impunity (Gen- 
esis 4, 28, 24; ef. Jeremiah 17, 15; 2 Peter 3, 3, 4). coumsel— 
God’s threatened purpose to punish. 20. Fourth woe 
against those who confound the distinctions of right and 
wrong (cf. Romans 1, 28), “reprobate,” Greek, undiscrim- 
inating: the moral perception darkened, bitter... sweet 
—sin is bitter (Jeremiah 2. 19; 4. 18; Acts 8. 23; Romans 3, 
14; Hebrews 12. 15); though it seem sweet for a time(Prov- 
erbs 9. 17, 18). Religion is sweet (Psalm 119, 103), 21. Fifth 
woe against those who were so “ wise in their own eyes” 
as to think they knew better than the prophet, and who 
therefore rejected his warnings (ch. 29. 14, 15). 22, 23. 
Sixth woe against corrupt judges, who, “mighty” in 
drinking “ wine’ (a boast still not uncommon), if not in 
defending their country, obtain the means of self-indulg- 
ence by taking bribes (“reward”), The two verses are 
closely joined. [MAURER.] mingle strong drink—not 
with water, but spices to make it intoxicating (Proverbs 9, 
2.5; Song of Solomon 8, 2), take away ... righteousness 
—set aside the just claims of those having a righteous 
cause, 24. Lit., tongue of fire eatcth (Acts 2,3), flame con- 
sumeth . . . chaff—rather, withered grass falleth before the 
jlame (Matthew 3.12). root... blossom—entire decay 





Vision of Jehovah in Ehs Temple. 


both the hidden source and outward manifestations of pros- 
perity, perishing (Job 18.16; Malachi 4.1), cast away 
«.-law—in its spirit, whilst retaining the letier, 25. anger 
... Kindled—(2 Kings 22, 18, 17.) hills... tremblie—this 
probably fixes the date of this chapter, as it refers to the 
earthquake in the days of Uzziah (Amos 1,1; Zechariah 14. 5). 
The earth trembled as if conscious of the presence of God 
(Jeremiah 4,24; Habakkuk 3.6). torm—rather, were as 
dung (Psalm 83. 10), For all this, &c.—This burden of the 
Prophet’s strains, with dirge-like monotony, is repeated 
at ch. 9. 12, 17, 21; 10.4). With all the past calamities, still 
heavier judgments are impending; which he specifies in 
the rest of the chapter (Leviticus 26. 14, &c.). 26. lift... 
ensigm—to call together the hostile nations to execute 
His judgments on Judea (ch. 10, 5-7; 45.1). But for mercy 
to it, in ch. 11.12; 18.3. hiss—(Ch.7. 18.) Bees were drawn 
out of their hives by the sound of a flute, or by hissing, or 
whistling (Zechariah 10.8), God will collect the nations 
round Judea like bees (Deuteronomy 1, 44; Psalm 118, 12), 
end of the carth—the widely-distant subject races of 
which the Assyrian army was made up (ch. 22. 6). The 
‘ulterior fulfilment took place in the siege under the 
Roman Titus. Cf. “end of the earth” (Deuteronomy 28. 49, 
&e,). Sothe pronoun is singular in the Hebrew, for “them,” 
'*their,” “‘whose”’ (him, his, &c.), v. 26, 27, 28, 29; referring 
to some particular nation and person. [HORSLEY.] 27. 
Weary—with long marches (Deuteronomy 25, 18), none 
.. Slumber—requiring no rest. girdle—with which the 
ancient loose robes used to be girded for action, Ever 
ready for march or battle. nor latehet.. . broken— 
the soles were attached to the feet, not by upper leather 
as with us, but by straps. Sosecurely clad that not even 
astrap of their sandals gives way, so as to impede their 
-mareh, 28. bent—ready for battle. hoofs... flintThe 
ancients did not shoe their horses: hence the value of 
hard hoofs for long marches. wheels—of their cliariots. 
The Assyrian army abounded in cavalry and chariots 
(ch. 22.6, 7; 36.8). 29. roaring—their battle-cry. 30. 
sorrow, and the light is darixened—otherwise, distress 
and light (i. e., hope and fear) alternately succeed (as 
usually occurs in an unsettled state of things), and dark- 
ness arises in, &c. [MAURER.] heavens—lit., clouds, i.e., its 
sky is rather “clouds” than sky. Otherwise from a dif- 
ferent Hebrew root, in tls destruction or ruins. HORSLEY 
takes “‘sea ... look unto the land” as anew image taken 
from mariners in a coasting vessel (such as all ancient 
vessels were), looking for the nearest land, which the dark- 
ness Of the storm conceals, so that darkness and distress 
alone may be said to be visible. 


CHAPTER, VI. 


Ver. 1-13. Viston or JEHOVAH IN His TEMPLE. Isaiah 
is outside, near the altar in front of the temple. The 
doors are supposed to open, and the veil hiding the Holy 
of Holies to be withdrawn, unfolding to his view a vision 
of God represented as an Eastern monarch, attended by 
seraphim as His ministers of state (1 Kings 22. 19), and 
with a robe and flowing train (a badge of dignity in the 
East), which filled the temple. This assertion that he had 
seen God was, according to tradition (not sanctioned by 
ch. 1.1; see Introduction), the pretext for sawing him asun- 
der in Manasseh’s reign (Hebrews 11. 37). Visions often 
occur in the other prophets: in Isaiah there is only this 
one, and it marked by characteristic clearness and sim- 
plicity. Im... year... Uzziah died—Hither literal death, 
or civil when he ceased as a leper to exercise his functions 
as king. (CHALDEE.] (2 Chronicles 26, 19-21.) 754 B. c. [CAL- 
MET.] 758. [ComMON CHRONOLOGY.] This is not the first 
beginning of Isaiah’s prophecies, but his inauguration to 
a higher degree of the prophetic office: v. 9, &c., implies 
the tone of one who had already experience of the peo- 
ple’s obstinacy. Lord—here Adonai; Jehovah in v.5; 
Jesus Christ is meant as speaking in v.10, according to 
John 12.41. Isaiah could only have “seen” the Son, not 
the Divine essence (John 1.18). The words in v.10 are 
attributed by St. Paul (Acts 28, 25, 26) to the Holy Ghost. 
Thus the Trinity in unity is implied; as also by the thrice 


ISAIAH VI. 


The Prophet is Confirmed for his Message. 


“Holy” (v. 3). Isaiah mentions the robes, temple, and 
seraphim, but not the form of God Himself. Whatever 
it was, it was different from the usual Shechinah: that 
was on the mercy-seat, this on a throne; that a cloud and 
fire, of this no form is specified: over that were the cher- 
ubim, over this the seraphim; that had no clothing, this 
had a flowing robe and train. 2. stood—not necessarily 
the posture of standing; rather, were in attendance on Him 
[MAvuRER], hovering on expanded wings. the—not in 
the Hebrew, seraphim—nowhere else applied to God’s 
attendant angels: but to the fiery flying (not winged, but 
rapidly-moving) serpents, Which bit the Israelites (Numbers 
21. 6), called so from the poisonous inflammation caused by 
their bites. Seraph is to burn; implying the burning zeal, 
dazzling brightness (2 Kings 2. U1; 6.17; Ezekiel 1. 13; 
Matthew 28, 3) and serpent-like rapidity of the seraphim 
in God’s service. Perhaps Satan’s form as a serpent 
(Nachash) in his appearance to man has some connec- 
tion with his original form as a seraph of light. The 
head of the serpent was the symbol of wisdomin Egypt 
(cf. Numbers 21.8; 2 Kings 18.4). The seraphim, with 
six wings and one face, can hardly be identified with the 
cherubim, which had four wings (in the temple only two) 
and four faces (Ezekiel 1, 5-12). (But cf. Revelation 4. 8.) 
The “face” and “feet” imply a human form; some- 
thing of a serpentine form (perhaps a basilisk’s head, 
as in the temples of Thebes) may have beén mixed with 
it: so the cherub was compounded of various animal 
forms. However, seraph may come from a root meaning 
princely, applied in Daniel 10. 13-to Michael [MAURER]; 
just as cherub comes from a root (changing m into b), 
meaning noble. twaln—two wings alone of the six were 
kept ready for instant flight in God’s service: two veiled 
their faces as unworthy to look on the holy God, or pry 
into his secret couusels which they fulfilled (Exodus 3. 6; 
Job 4.18; 15.15), two covered their feet, or rather the whole 
of the lower parts of their persons—a practice usual in the 
presence of Eastern monarchs, in token of reverence (cf. 
Ezelxiel 1. 11, ‘heir bodies). Man’s service a fortiori consists 
in reverent waiting on, still more than in active service 
for God, 3. (Revelation 4.8.) The Trinity is implied (see 
note on “‘ Lord,” v. 1). God’s holiness is the key-note of 
Isaiah’s whole prophecies, whole earth—the Hebrew 
more emphatically, the fulness of the whole earth is His glory 
(Psalm 24.1; 72.19). 4. posts of... door—rather, foun- 
dations of thethresholds. house—temple. smoke—the She- 
chinah cloud (1 Kings 8. 10; Ezekiel 10,4.) 5. undone— 
(Exodus 33, 20.) The same effect was produced on others 
by the presence of God (Judges 6, 22; 13,22; Jol 42. 5, 6; 
Luke 5.8; Revelation 1. 17). lips—appropriate tothe con- 
text which describes the praises of the lips, sung in alter- 
nate responses (Exodus 15, 20, 21; v. 3) by the seraphim: 
also appropriate to the office of speaking as the prophet of 
God, about to be commitied to Isaiah (v, 9), seen—not 
strictly Jehovah Himself (John 1. 18; 1 Timothy 6. 16), but 
the symbol of his presence. Lord—Hebrew, JEHOVAH, 
6. unto me—The seraph had been in the temple, Isaiah 
ovtside of it. live ceal—lit., a hot sione, used, as in some 
countries in our days, to roast meat with, ex. gr., the meat 
of the sacrifices; fire was a symbol of purification, as it 
takes the dross out of metals (Malachi 3. 2,3), the altar— 
of burnt offering, in the court of the priests before the 
temple. The fire on it was at first kindled by God (Le- 
viticus 9, 24), and was kept continually burning. 7. mouth 
... lips—(Cf. note v.56.) The mouth was touched because 
it was the part to be used by the prophet when inaugurated, 
So ‘tongues of fire’’ rested on the disciples (Acts 2, 3, 4) 
when they were being set apart to speak in various 
languages of Jesus. iniquity—conscious unworthiness 
of acting as God’s messenger. purged—Ilit., covered, 1. e., 
expiated, not by any physical effect of fire to cleanse from 
sin, but in relation to the altar-sacrifices, of which Messiah, 
who here commissions Isaiah, was in His death to be the 
antitype: it is implied hereby that it is only by sacrifice 
sin can be pardoned, 8. 1... us—The change of number 
indicates the Trinity (cf, Genesis 1. 26; 11.7), Though not 
& sure argument for the doctrine, for the plural may indi- 
cate merely majesty, it accords with that truth proved else- 
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where. Whom... who—Implying that few would be will- 
ing to bear the self-denial which the delivering of such 
an unwelcome message to the Jews would require on 
the part of the messenger (cf. 1 Chronicles 29.5), HereamI 
—prompt zeal, now that he has been specially qualified for 
it (v.7; ef. 1 Samuel 3, 10, 11; Acts 9.6). 9. Hear... in- 
deed—Hebrew, In hearing hear, i.e., Though ye hear the 
prophet’s warnings again and again, ye are doomed, be- 
cause of your perverse will (John 7. 17), not to understand. 
Light enough is given in revelation to guide those sin- 
eerely seeking to know, in order that they may do, God’s 
will; darkness enough is left to cenfound the wilfully 
blind (ch. 43. 8). Soin Jesus’ use of parables (Matthew 13. 
14). see... indeed—rather, “though ye see again and 
again,” yet, &c. 10. Make , . . fat—(Psalm 119,70.) ‘*Ren- 
der them the more hardened by thy warnings.” [MAURER.] 
This effect is the fruit, not of the truth in itself, but of the 
corrupt state of their hearts, to which God here judicially 
gives them over (ch. 63. 17). GESENTUS takes the impera- 
tives as futures. ‘ Proclaim truths, the result of which 
proclamation will be their becoming the more hardened” 
(Romans 1. 28; Ephesians 4. 18); but this does not so well 
as the former set forth God as designedly giving up sin- 
ners to judicial hardening (Romans 11. 8; 2 Thessalonians 
2.11). In the first member of the sentence, the order is, 
the heart, ears, eyes; in the latter, the reverse order, the 
eyes, ears, heart, It is from the heartthat corruption flows 
into the ears and eyes (Mark 7, 21, 22); but through the eyes 
and ears healing reaches the heart (Romans 10.17), [BEN- 
GEL.] (Jeremiah 5, 21; Ezekiel 12.2; Zechariah 7,11; Acts 
7.57; 2 Timothy 4.4.) In Matthew 13, 15, the words are 
quoted in the indicative, is waxed gross (so the LXX.), not 
the imperative, make fat; God’s word as to the future is as 
certain as if it were already fulfilled. To see with one’s 
eyes will not convince a will that is opposed to the truth 
(ef. John 11. 45, 46; 12.10, 11). ‘“*One must love Divine things 
in order to understand them,” [PASCAL,] be healed—of 
their spiritual malady, sin (ch, 1.6; Psalm 103.3; Jeremiah 
17.14), 11. how long—will this wretched condition of 
the nation being hardened to its destruction continue? 
until—(ch. 5.9)—fulfilled primarily at the Babylonish 
captivity, and more fully at the dispersion under the 
Roman Titus. 12. (2 Kings 25,21.) forsaking—abandon- 
ment of dwellings by their inhabitants (Jeremiah 4, 29). 
13. and it shall return, and , . . be eaten—Rather, but 
it shall be again given over to be consumed: if even a tenth 
survive the first destruction, it shall be destroyed by a 
second (ch. 5, 25; Ezekiel 5.1-5, 12). [MAURER and Hors- 
LEY.] In English Version, “return” refers to the poor 
remnant left in the land at the Babylonish captivity (2 
Kings 24, 14; 25, 12), which afterwards fled to Egypt in fear 
(2 Kings 25. 26), and subsequently returned thence along 
with others who had fled to Moab and Edom (Jeremiah 
40. 11, 12); and suffered under further Divine judgments. 
teil—Rather, terebinth or turpentine tree (ch. 1.29), sub-= 
stance... when... cast ,,, leaves—Rather, “As a 
terebinth or oak in which, when they are cast down (not ‘cast 
their leaves,’ Job 14.7), the trunk or stock remains, so the 
holy seed (Ezra 9, 2) shall be the stock of that land,” The seeds 
of vitality still exist in both the land and the scattered 
people of Judea, waiting for the returning spring of God’s 
favour (Romans 11.5, 23-29). According to Isaiah, not all 
Israel, but the elect remnant alone, is destined to salva- 
tion. God shows unchangeable severity towards sin, 
but covenant faithfulness in preserving a remnant, and 
to it Isaiah bequeaths the prophetic legacy of the second 
part of his book (ch, 40,-66). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Chapters 7., 8., and 9, 1-7. PREDICTION OF THE ILL Suc- 
CESS OF THE SYRO-ISRAELITISH INVASION OF JUDAH— 
AHAZ’S ALLIANCE WITH ASSYRIA, AND ITS FATAL RE- 
SULTS TO JUDEA—YET THE CERTAINTY OF FINAL PRES- 
ERVATION AND OF THE COMING OF MESSIAH. In the 
Assyrian inscriptions the name of Rezin, king of Da- 
mascus, is found among the tributaries of Tiglath-pileser, 
of whose reign the annals of seventeen years have been 
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deciphered. For the historical facts in this chapter, cf, 7 
2 Kings 15, 37-16.9. Rezin of Syria and Pekah of Israel, 
as confederates, advanced against Jerusalem. In the first 
campaign (2 Chronicles 28,) they “smote Ahaz with a 
great slaugbter.”’ Their object was probably to unite the 
three kingdoms against Assyria; Egypt seems to have 
favoured the plan, so as to interpose these confederate 
kingdoms between her own frontier and Assyria (ef. v. 
18, **Egypt;’ and 2 Kings 17.4, Hoshea’s league with 
Egypt). Rezin and Pekah may have perceived Ahaz’s 
inclination towards Assyria rather than towards their 
own confederacy; this and the old feud between Israel 
and Judah (1 Kings 12.16) occasioned their invasion of 
Judah. Ahaz, at the second inroad of his enemies (ef, 
2 Chronicles 28., and 2 Kings 15.37, with ch. 16.5), smart- 
ing under his former defeat, applied to Tiglath-pileser, 
in spite of Isaiah’s warning in this chapter, that he 
should rather rely on God; that king accordingly at- 
tacked Damascus, and slew Rezin (2 Kings 9.): and 
probably it was at the same time that he carried away 
part of Israel captive (2 Kings 15.29), unless there were 
two assaults on Pekah—that in 2 Kings 15. 29, the earlier, 
and that in which Tiglath helped Ahaz subsequent. 
(G. V. Smitu.] Ahaz was saved at the sacrifice of Judah’s 
independence, and the payment of a large tribute, 
which continued till the overthrow of Sennacherib 
under Hezekiah (ch. 37.; 2 Kings 16. 8, 17, 18; 2 Chronicles 
28, 20). Ahaz’s reign began about 741 B. c., and Pekah was 
slain in 738. [WINER.] 1. Ahaz—In the first years of his 
reign the design of the two kings against Judah was car- 
ried out, which was formed in Jotham’s reign (2 Kings 15. 
87). Syria—Hebrew, Aram (Genesis 10, 22, 23), originally 
the whole region between the Euphrates and Mediterra- 
nean, including As-syria, of which Syria is an abbrevia- 
tion; here the region round Damascus, and along Mount 
Libanvs. Jerusalem—an actual siege of it took place, but 
was foiled (2 Kings 16.5). 2. is confederate with—rather, 
is encamped upon the territory of Ephraim [MAURER]; or 
better, as Rezin was encamped against Jerusalem, “is sup- 
ported by’’ [LOWTH] Ephraim, whose land lay between 
Syria and Judah. The mention of “ David” alludes, in 
sad contrast with the present, to the time when Dayid 
made Syria subject to him (2Samuel 8.6). Ephraim—the 
ten tribes. as... treesof.,,.. wood—a simultaneous 
agitation, 3.Go forth—out of thecity, to the place where 
Ahaz was superintending the works for defence, and the 
cutting off of the water supply from the enemy, and se- 
curing it to the city. So ch. 22,9; 2Chronicles 32,4. Sheare 
jeshub—i. e., A remnant shall return (ch. 6. 13). His very 
name (cf. v. 14; ch, 8. 3) was a standing memorial to Ahaz 
and the Jews that the nation should not, notwithstand- 
ing the general calamity (v. 17-25; ch. 8. 6-8), be utterly de- 
stroyed (ch. 10. 21, 22). conduit—an aqueduct from the 
pool or reservoir for the supply of the city. At the foot of 
Zion was Fount Siloah (ch.8.6; Nehemiah 3,15; John 9.7), 
called also Gihon, on the west of Jerusalem (2 Chronicles 
82. 30). Two pools were supplied from it, the Upper, or Old 
(ch. 22. 11), or King’s (Nehemiah 2, 14), and the Lower (ch. 22. 
9), which received the superfluous waters of the upper. 
The upper pool is still to be seen, about seven hundred 
yards from the Jaffa gate. The highway leading to the 
fullers’ field, which was ina position near water for the 
purposes of washing, previous to drying and bleaching, 
the cloth, was probably alongside the aqueduct. 4. Take 
heed, &c.—i. e., See that thou be quiet (not seeking Assy- 
rian aidinafit of panic), tails—mere ends of firebrands, 
almost consumed themselves (about soon to fall before the 
Assyrians, v, 8), therefore harmless. smoking—as about 
to go out; not blazing. son of Remaliah—Pekah, an 
usurper (2 Kings 15. 25). The Easterns express contempt 
by designating one, not by his own name, but by his 
father’s, especially when the father is but little known (1 
Samuel 20, 27, 31). 6. wex—rather, throw into consternation, 
[GESENIUS.] make a breach—rather, cleave it asunder, 
Their scheme was to divide a large portion of the territory 
between themselves, and set spa vassal-king of theirown 
overtherest. son of Tabeal—unknown; a Syrian-sound- 
ing name, perhaps favoured bw a party in Jerusalem (ch. 
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8. 6,9, 12). 7. (Ch. 8. 10; Proverbs 21. 30.) 8. head—i. ¢., in 


both Syria and Israel the capital shall remain as it is; they 
shall not conquer Judah, but each shall possess only his 
Own dominions, threescere and five ... not a people 
—as these words break the symmetry of the parallelism 
tn this verse, either they ought to be placed after “ Rema- 
iiah’s son,” in v, 9, or else they refer tosome older prophecy 
of Isaiah, or of Amos (as the Jewish writers represent), 
parenthetically; to which, in v. 8, the words “If ye will 
not believe ... not be established,” correspond in par- 
allelism, Gne deportation of Israel happened within one 
or two years from this time, under Tiglath-pileser (2 Kings 
15. 29). Another inthe reign of Hoshea, under Shalman- 
eser (2 Kings 17. 1-6), was about twenty years after. But 
the final one which utterly “broke” up Israel so as to be 
“not a people,” accompanied by a colonization of Sama- 
ria with foreigners, was under Esar-haddon, who carried 
away Manasseh, king of Judah, also, in the twenty-second 
year of his reign, sixty-five years from the utterance of 
this prophecy (cf. Ezra 4. 2,3,10, with 2 Kings 17. 24; 2 
Chronicles 33.11). [UsHERr.] The event, though so far off, 
Was enough to assure the people of Judah that as God, the 
Head of the theocracy, would ultimately interpose to de- 
stroy the enemies of His people, so they might rely on 
Him now, 9. beliewe, . . . be established—There is a 
paronomasia, or play on the words, in the Hebrew, “‘if ye 
will not conjide, ye shall not abide.’”?’ Ahaz brought dis- 
tress on himself by distrust in the Lord, and trust in As- 
Syria, 11. Ask thee—since thou dost not credit the 
prophet’s words. sigm—a miraculous token to assure thee 
that God will fulfil His promise of saving Jerusalem (ch. 
87. 30; 38.7,8). “Signs,” facts then present or near at hand 
as pledges for the more distant future, are frequent in 
Isaiah. Ask ...im... depth—tit., Make deep, ask it, i.e., 
Go to the depth of the earth or of Hades [Vulgate and 
LowTH],or, Mount high for it (lit., Make high). So in Mat- 
thew 16.1. Signs in heaven are contrasted with the signs 
on earth and below it (raising the dead) which Jesus Christ 
had wrought (cf. Romans 10. 6,7). He offers Ahaz the 
widest limits within which to make his choice, 12. nei- 
ther .. . tempt—hypocritical pretext of keeping the law 
(Deuteronomy 6. 16); “tempt,” 7. ¢., put God to the proof, as 
in Matthew 4. 7, by seeking His miraculous interposition 
without warrant. But here there was the warrant of the 
prophet of God; to have asked a sign, when thus offered, 
would not have been a tempting of God. Ahaz’s true rea- 
gon for declining was his resolve not to do God’s will, but 
to negotiate with Assyria, and persevere in his idolatry (2 
Kings 16. 7, 8, 3, 4,10). Men often excuse their distrust in 
God, and trust in their own devices, by professed reverence 
for God. Ahaz may have fancied that though Jehovah 
was the God of Judea and could work a sign there, that 
was no proof that the local god of Syria might not be 
more powerful. Such was the common heathen notion 
(ch. 10. 10, 11; 36. 18-20). 13. Is it a small thing t—Is it not 
enough for you (Numbers 16,9)? Theallusion to “ David” 
is in order to contrast his trust in Gcd with his degenerate 
descendant Ahaz’s distrust. weary—try the patience of. 
men—prophets. Isaiah as yet had given no outward 
proof that he was from God; but now God has offered a 
sign, which Ahaz publicly rejects, The sin is therefore 
now not merely against “ men,” but openly against “ God.” 
Isaiah’s manner therefore changes from mildness to bold 
reproof. 14. himself—since thou wilt not ask a sign, 
nay, rejectest the offer of one. you—for the sake of the 
house of believing “‘ David” (God remembering His ever- 
lasting covenant with David), not for unbelieving Ahaz’s 
sake. behold—arresting attention to the extraordinary 
prophecy. virgin—from a root, to lie hid, virgins being 
closely kept from men's gaze in their parents’ custody in 
the East, The Hebrew, and LXX, here, and Greek (Mat- 
thew |. 23), have the article, the virgin, some definite one 
known to the speaker and his hearers; primarily, the 
woman, then a virgin, about immediately to become the 
second wife, and bear a child, whose attainment of the 
age of discrimination (about three years) should be pre- 
ceded by the deliverance of Judah from its two invaders; 
its fullest significancy is realized in ‘‘the woman” (Gene- 
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sis 3: 15), whose seed should bruise the serpent's head and 
deliver captive man (Jeremiah 31.22; Micah 5.3). Language 
is selected such as, whilst partially applicable to the imme- 
diate event, receives its fullest, most appropriate, and ex- 
haustive accomplishment in Messianic events. The New 
Testament application of such prophecies is nota strained 
“accommodation ;” rather the temporary fulfilment of an 
adaptation ot the far-reaching prophecy to the present pass- 
ing event, which foreshadows typically the great central 
end of prophecy, Jesus Christ (Revelation 19. 10), Evidently 
the wording is such as to apply more fully to Jesus Christ 
than to the prophet’s son; ‘‘ virgin” applies, in its simplest 
sense, to the Virgin Mary, rather than to the prophetess 
who ceased to be a virgin when she “conceived;” “Im- 
manuel,” God with us (John 1, 14; Revelation 21.3), cannot 
in a strict sense apply to Isaiah’s son, but only to Him 
who is presently called expressly (ch, 9. 6), “‘ the Child, the 
Son, Wonderful (cf. ch. 8, 18), the mighty God.” Local and 
temporary features (as v. 15, 16) are added in every type; 
otherwise it would be no type, but the thing itself. There 
are resemblances to the great Antitype sufficient to be 
recognized by those who seek them; dissimilarities 
enough to confound those who do not desire to discover 
them, call—i.e., she shall, or as Margin, thou, O Virgin, 
shalt call; mothers often named their children (Genesis 4. 
1, 25; 19.37; 29.32). In Matthew 1. 23 the expression is 
strikingly changed into, “ They shall call;” when the 
prophecy received its full accomplishment, no longer is 
the name Immanuel restricted to the prophetess’ view of 
His character, as in-its partial fulfilment in her son; all 
shall then call (7. e., not literally), or regard Him as pecu- 
Uiarly and most fitly characterized by the descriptive name, 
“Tmmanuel” (1 Timothy 3. 16; Colossians 2.9), mamace—not 
mere appellation, which neither Isaiah’s son nor Jesus 
Christ bore literally; but what describes His manifested 
attributes; His character (so ch. 9.6). The name in its 
proper destination was not arbitrary, but characteristic of 
the individual; sin destroyed the faculty of perceiving 
the internal being; hence the severance now between the 
name and the character; in the case of Jesus Christ and 
many in Scripture, the Holy Ghost has supplied this 
want. [OLSHAUSEN.] 15. Butter—rather, Curdicd milk, 
the acid of which is grateful in the heat of the East (Job 
20. 17). Ihoney—abundant in Palestine (Judges 14, 8; 1 
Samuel 14. 25; Matthew 3.4). Physicians directed that the 
first food given to a child should be honey, the next milk. 
[BARNAB. Ep.] Horsey takes this as implying the real 
humanity of the Immanuel Jesus Christ, about to be fed 
as other infants (Luke 2. 52). Ver. 22 shows that besides 
the fitness of milk and honey for children, a state of dis- 
tress of the inhabitants is also implied, when, by reason 
of the invaders, milk and honey, things produced sponta- 
neously, Shall be the only abundant articles of food. 
(MAURER.] that He may know-—rather, uniil He shall 
know. evil... choose, .., good—at about three years 
of age moral consciousness begins (ef. ch. 8, 4; Deuterono- 
my 1.39; Jonah 4,11). 16. For—the deliverance implied 
in the name “‘ Immanuel,” and the cessation of distress as 
to food (v. 14, 15), shall last only till the child grows to 
know good and evil; for, &c. theland that... abhor- 
rest ,.. forsaken of . , . kings—rather, desolate shall be 
the land, before whose two kings thow art alarmed, [HENG- 
STENBERG and GESENIUS.] the land—viz,, Syria and Sa- 
maria regarded as one (2 Kings 16, 9; 15. 30), just two years 
after this prophecy, as it foretells. Horsury takes it, ‘The 
land (Judah and Samaria) of (the former of) which thou 
art the plague (lit., thorn) shall be forsaken,” &¢e,; a predic- 
tion thus, that Judah and Israel (appropriately regarded 
as one ‘‘land’’) should cease to be kingdoms (Luke 2. 1; 
Genesis 49, 10) before Immanuel came, 

17-25. FATAL CONSEQUENCES OF AHAZ’S ASSYRIAN 
Poricy. Though temporary deliverance (ch. 7. 16; &. 4) 
was to be given then, and final deliverance through Mes- 
siah, sore punishment shall follow the former, After 
subduing Syria and Israel, the Assyrians shall encounter 
Egypt (2 Kings 28.29), and Judah shall be the battle-field of 
both (v. 18), and be made tributary to that very Assyria (2 
Chronicles 28, 20; 2 Kings 16,7, 8)now about to be called in 
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as an ally (ch. 39, 1-6); Egypt, too, should prove a fatal ally 
(ch. 36.6; 81.1, &e.). 18. hiss—whistle, to bring bees to 
settle (note, ch. 5, 26), fly—found in numbers about the 
arms of the Nile, and the canals from it (eh. 19, 5-7; 23. 3), 
here called “rivers.” Hence arose the plague of flies 
(Exodus 8, 21). Figurative, for numerous and troublesome 
foes from the remotest parts of Egypt, e. g., Pharaoh- 
necho, bee—(Deuteronomy 1,44; Psalm 118.12.) As nu- 
merous in Assyria as the fly in marshy Egypt. Senna- 
cherib, Esar-haddon, and Nebuchadnezzar fulfilled this 
prediction, 19. rest—image of flies and bees kept up. 
The enemy shall overspread the land everywhere, even 
in ‘desolate valleys.” thorms—wild, contrasted with 
“bushes,” which were valued and objects of care (see 
Margin). 20. razor—The Assyrians are to be God’s in- 
strument of devastating Judea, just as a razor sweeps away 
all hair before it (ch. 10.5; Ezekiel 29.19, 20). hired—al- 
Inding to Ahaz’s hiring (2 Kings 16.7, 8). Tiglath-pileser 
against Syria and Israel; namely, by them beyond the 
river—viz., the Huphrates ; the eastern boundary of Jewish 
geographical knowledge (Psalm 72.8); the river which 
Abram crossed; the Nile also may be included (v.18). [G. 
V.SMiTH.] GESENIUS translates, ‘With a razor hired in 
the parts beyond the river.” head... feet—the whole body, 
including the most honoured parts. To cut the “beard” 
is the greatest indignity to an Eastern (ch. 50. 6; 2 Samuel 
10. 4,5; Ezekiel 5. 1). 21-25. THE COMING DESOLATE 
STATE OF THE LAND OWING TO THE ASSYRIANS AND 
EGYPTIANS, nourish—i,e., own. young cow—a heifer 
givingmilk. Agriculture shall cease,and theland become 
one great pasturage. 22. abundance—by reason of the 
wide range of land lying desolate over which the cows 
and sheep (including goats) may range. butter—thick 
milk, or cream, honey—(Nole, v.15.) Food of spontaneous 
growth will be the resource of the few inhabitants left. 
Honey shall be abundant, as the bees will find the wild 
flowers abounding everywhere. 23. where there were, 
&ce.—where up to that time there was so valuable a vine- 
yard as to have in it 1000 vines, worth a silvering (shekel, 
about 2s. 8d.; alarge price) each, there shall be only briers 
(Song of Solomon 8, 11). Vineyards are estimated by the 
number of the vines, and the goodness of the kind of 
vine. Judea admits of a high state of cultivation, and 
requires it, in order to be productive; its present barren- 
ness isdue toneglect. 24. Itshall become a vast hunting- 
ground, abounding in wild beasts (cf. Jeremiah 49. 19), 
25. shall be—rather, were once. digged—in order to plant 
and rear vines (ch. 5. 6), there shali not come—i. e., none 
shall come who fear thorns, seeing that thorns shall 
abound onall sides. [MAURER.] Otherwise, ‘Thou shalt 
not come for fear of thorns.’”” [GESENIUS.] Only cattle 
shall be able to penetrate the briery ground, lesser cattle 
—sheep and goats, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Chapters 8, and 9.7. The first seven verses of ch. 9. belong 
to this section. Ch. 8. continues the subject of ch. 7., but 
ata later period (ef. ch. 8. 4 with ch. 7. 16); implying that 
the interval till the accomplishment is shorter now than 
then. Thetone of ch. 8. 17, 21, 22,expresses calamity more 
immediate and afflictive than ch. 7.4, 15,22. 1. great—suit- 
able, for letters large enough to be read by all. roll— 
rather, tablet, of wood, metal, or stone (ch, 30.8; Habak- 
kuk 2. 2); sometimes coated with wax, upon which cha- 
racters were traced with a pointed intrument, or iron 
stylus ; skins and papyrus were also used (ch. 19,7), man’s 
pen—i. e., in ordinary characters which the humblest 
ean read (so Habakkuk 2, 2) Hebrew, enosh means a 
common man, as contrasted with the upper ranks (Revela- 
tion 21, 17; Romans 3,5). Not in hieroglyphies. The ob- 
ject was that, after the event, all might see that it had 
been predicted by Isaiah. concerning—the title and 
subject of the prophecy, Maher-shalal-hash-baz—" They 
(i. e., the Assyrians) hasten fo the spoil (viz., to spoil Syria 
and Samaria), they speed to the prey.’ [GESENTIUsS.] 
Otherwise, “The spoil (i. e., spoiler) hastens, the rapine 
speeds forward.” [MAURER.] 2.1 took—rather, “ Zhe 
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Lord said to me, that I should take,’ &c. [MAURER.]) Urialy 
—an accomplice of Ahaz in idolatry, and therefore a wit- 
ness not likely to assist the prophet of God in getting 
up a prophecy after the event (2 Kings 16,10), The witnesses 
were in order that when theevent should come they might 
testify that the tablet containing the prophecy had been 
inscribed with it at the time that it professed, Zechariah 
—?2 Chronicles 29,13.) 3. prophetess—perhaps the same 
as the “virgin” (ch, 7.14), in the interim married as 
Isaiah’s second wife: this is in the primary and tem- 
porary sense. Immanuel is even in this sense distinct 
from Maher-shalal-hash-baz, Thus nineteen months at 
least intervene from the prophecy (ch. 7. 14), nine before 
the birth of Immanuel, and ten from that time to the 
birth of Maher-shalal-hash-baz: adding eleven or twelve 
months before the latter could cry, “‘ Father” (ch, 8. 4), we 
have about three years in all, agreeing with ch. 7, 15, 16 
4. before, &c—within a year. 6. waters of Shiloah . . 
softiy—their source is on the south-east of Zion and east 
of Jerusalem, It means sent, the water being sent through 
an aqueduct (John 9.7), Figurative for the mild, though 
now weak, sway of the house of David; in the highest 
sense Shiloah expresses the benignant sway of Jehovah 
in the theocracy, administered through David. Contrast, 
to the violent Euphrates, ‘‘the river” that typifies As- 
syria (v.7; Revelation 17.15), ‘‘This people” refers both 
to Israel, which preferred an alliance with Rezin of Syria 
to one with the kings of Judah, and to Judah, a party in 
which seems to have favoured the pretensions of theson 
of Tabeal against David's line (ch. 7.6); also to Judah’s de- 
sire to seek an Assyrian alliance is included in the censure 
(ef. ch. 7. 17). Ver. 14 shows that both nations are meant; 
both alike rejected the Divine Shiloah. Not ‘my people,’ 
as elsewhere, when God expresses favour, but “this peo- 
ple” (ch. 6.9). 7%. therefore—for the reason given in v, 6, 
the Assyrian fiood, which is first to overflood Syria and 
Samaria, shall rise high enough to reach rebel Judah also 
(v. 8). the river— Euphrates swollen in spring by the 
melting of the snow of the Armenian mountains (ef. v, 6; 
ch. 7. 20). all his glory—Eastern kings travel with a gor- 
geous retinue. chanmeis—natural and artificial in the 
level region, Mesopotamia. 8. pass through—the flood 
shall not stop at Syriaand Samaria, but shall penetrate into 
Judea, the neck—when the waters reach to the neck,aman 
is near drowning; still the Aead is not said to be overflowed, 
Jerusalem, eleyated on hills, is the head. The danger 
shall be so imminent as to reach near it at Sennacherib’s 
invasion in Hezekiah’s reign; but it shall be spared (ch, 
30, 28). wings—the extreme bandsof the Assyrian armies, 
fulfilled (ch, 36.1; 37.25), thy land, OC Immannel—though 
temporarily applied to Isaiah’s son, in the full sense this 
is applicable only to Messiah, that Judea is J7is, was, and 
still is, a pledge that, however sorely overwhelmed, it 
shall be saved at last; the ‘‘head” is safe even now, 
waiting for the times of restoration (Acts 1.6); at the same 
time these words imply that, notwithstanding the tem- 
porary deliverance from Syria and Israel, implied in 
“Immanuel,” the greatest calamities are to follow to 
Judah. 9. Associate yourselwes—rather, Raise tumuilts, 
or, Rage, i. e., Do your worst [MAURER], referring perhaps 
to the attack of Rezin and Pekah on Jerusalem, amd,.. 
be broken in pieces—rather, yet ye shall be thrown into 
consternation. Imperative in the Hebrew, according to the 
idiom whereby the second of two imperatives implies the 
future, viz., the consequence of the action contained in the 
first (so ch. 6.9). The name “Immanuel” in v. 8 (ef. v. 10) 
suggests the thought of the ultimate safety of Immanuel’s 
land, both from its present two invaders, and eyen from 
the Assyrians, notwithstanding the grievous flood where- 
with the previous verses foretell they shall deluge it, 
The succession of the house of David cannot be set aside 
in Judah, for Immanuel Messiah is to be born in it as 
heir of David, of whom Isaiah’s son is but a type (ch. 9. 4, 
6). give ear... for countries—witness the discomfiture 
of Judah’s enemies. The prophecy probably looks on 
also to the final conspiracy of Antichrist and his support- 
ers against the Heir of David’s throne in the latter daya, 
and their utter overthrow. [HorRSLEY.] gird yourselves 





ANCIENT AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





PLOUGH, ETC., AS STILL USED IN ASIA MINOR. 
From Fellows’s Asia Minor. 





EGYPTIAN HOES (MATTOOK.) 
From Wilkinson. Is, vii. 25, 





WINNOWING WITH WOODEN SHOVELS. 
Wilkinson, Thebes. Is. xxx. 24. 








SHADOOF, OR POLE AND BUCKET FOR WATERING THE GARDEN. 
Wilkinson. Gen. xxiv. 20. 





EGYPTIAN GRANARY, 


(Showing how the grain was put in, and that the doors a 6 were 
intended for taking it out.) Wilkinson, Ps. exliv. 13. 





ANCIENT EGYPTIAN MACHINE FOR RAISING WATER, 


(Identical with the shadoof of the present day.) Wilkinson. Ex. ii. 16 
‘ (The oxen driven round the heap ; contrary to the usual custom.) 
Wilkinson, Thebes. Deut. xxv. 4. 
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Comfort to taose who fear God, 


-.. gird yourselves—the repetition expresses vehem- 
ently the certainty of their being thrown into consternation 
(notas Hngilish Version, “broken in pieces”), 10. the word 
- of command, for the assault of Jerusalem, God is with 
us—‘‘ Immanuel’ implies this(Numbers 14,9; Psalm 46,7), 
14. with a strong hand—or else, when He grasped me with 
His hand. [HoRSLEY.] MAURER, as English Version, *‘ with 
the impetus of His hand,” i, e., the felt impulse of His in- 
spiration in my mind (Jeremiah 15, 17; Ezekiel 1.3; 3. 14, 
22; 87.1). way of... people—their distrust of Jehovah, 
and the panic which led themand Ahab to seek Assyrian 
aid, 12-16. The words of Jehoyah, 12. confederacy— 
rather, A conspiracy ; an appropriate term for the unnatu- 
ral combination of Zsracl with Syrian foreigners against 
Judea and the theocracy, to which the former was bound 
by ties of blood and hereditary religion. [MAURER.] to 
ali... say—rather, of all which this people calleth a con- 
spiracy. [G. V.SMITH.] their fear—viz., object of fear: the 
hostile conspiracy. be afraid—rather [MAURER], ‘nor 
make others lo be afraid.” 13. Sanctify—Honour His holy 
name by regarding Him as your only hope of safety (ch, 
29, 23; Numbers 20,12), him... fear—‘‘fear” lest you 
provoke His wrath by your fear of man and distrust of 
Him. 14. sanctuary—inviolable asylum, like the altar 
of the temple (1 Kings 1. 50; 2. 28; Ezekiel 11. 16; cf. Prov- 
erbs 18.10); viz., to those who fear and trust in Him, but 
++» Offeace—i. e.,a rock over which they should fall to 
their hurt; viz., those who would not believe. both... 
houses—Israel and Judah, Here again the prophecy ex- 
pands beyond the temporary application in Ahaz’s time, 
The very stone, Immanuel, which would have been a 
sanciuary on belief, becomes a fatal stumbling-block through 
unbelief. Jesus Christ refers to this in Matthew 21, 44, 
(Cf. Deuteronomy 382. 4, 15, 18, 30,31,87; Daniel 2.34; Romans 
9. 33; 1 Peter 2.8.) gim—trap,in which birds are unexpect- 
edly caught (Luke 21, 35; 1 Thessalonians 5, 2). So at the 
destruction of Jerusalem under Titus. 15. stumble... 
taken—images from the means used in taking wild ani- 
mals. 16. Bind up... seal—What Isaiah had before 
briefly noted by inscribing Maher-shalal-hash-baz in a 
tablet, fixed up in some public place, he afterwards wrote 
out more in detail in a parchment roll (chs 30. 8); this he is 
now to seal up, not merely in order that nothing may be 
added to, or taken from it, as being complete, but to im- 
ply that it relates to distant events, and is therefore to be 
a sealed and not understood testimony (ch. 6. 9, 10), except 
in part among God’s disciples,” i. e., those who ‘sanctify 
the Lord” by obedient trust (Psalm 25, 14). Subsequent 
revelations would afterwards clear up what now was 
dark. So the Apocalypse explains what in Daniel was 
left unexplained (cf. Daniel 8. 26; 12.9). ‘‘The words are 
closed up and sealed till the time of the end;”’ but Revela- 
tion 22. 10, “‘ Seal not the sayings of the prophecy ... for 
the time is at hand” (cf. Revelation 5, 1, 5,9). testimony 
—attested by Uriah and Zechariah (v. 2), law—the rev- 
elation just given, having the force of alaw. disciples— 
not as MAURER, Uriah and Zechariah (ef. John 7.17; 15. 
15). 17. I—whatever the rest of the nation may do, J will 
look to Jehovah alone, thathideth , . . face—though He 
seems now to withtraw His countenance from Judah (the 
then representative of “the house of Jacob’’). Let us 
wait and trust in, though we cannot see, Him (ch. 50. 10; 
54.8; Habakkuk 2.3; Luke 2. 25, 38), 18. I and the chil- 
dren—Isaiah means salvation of Jehovah; His children’s 
names, also (ch. 7, 3; 7. 14; 8. 3), were ‘‘signs” suggestive of 
the coming and final deliverance. wonders—i. e., sym- 
bols of the future (ch. 20,3; Zechariah 3.8). ‘Behold I 
... me’ is quoted in Hebrews 2. 13 to prove the manhood 
of the Messiah. This is the main and ultimate fulfilment of 
the prophecy; its temporary meaning applied to Ahaz’s 
time, Isaiah typically, in v, 17, 18, personates Messiah, 
who is at once “ Father’ and ‘“‘Son,” Isaiah and Immanuel, 
“Child” and “Mighty God,” and is therefore called here 
a “wonder,” as in ch. 9. 6, “‘ Wonderful.” Hence in He- 
brews 2. 13, believers are called His “children:” but in v, 
11, 12, His ‘‘brethren.’”’ On ‘“‘the Lord hath given me,” see 
John 6, 37, 39; 10. 29; 17.12. which dwelleth in, ,. Zion 
and will therefore protect Jerusalem, 19. Seek unto— 


ISAIAH IX. 


and Great Afflictions to Idolaters, 


Consult in your national difficulties, them... familiar 
spirits—necromancers, spirit-charmers, So Saul, when 
he had forsaken God (1 Samuel 28, 7, &c.), consulted the 
witch of Endor in his difficulties. These follow in the 
wake of idolatry, which prevailed under Ahaz (2 Kings 
16, 3, 4, 10); he copied the soothsaying as he did the idola- 
trous “altar” of Damascus (cf, Leviticus 20, 6, which for- 
bids it, ch. 19. 8). wizaxrds—mien claiming supernatural 
knowledge ; from the old English, to wit, i. e., know. peep 
—rather, chirp faintly, as young birds do; this sound was 
generally ascribed to departed spirits; by ventriloguism 
the soothsayers caused a low sound to proceed as from a 
grave, or dead person, Hence the LXX, render the He- 
brew for necromancers here ‘‘ ventriloquists”’ (cf, ch, 20. 4), 
mutter—moan. should not, &¢.—The answer which 
Isaiah recommends to be given to those advising to have 
recourse to necromancers. for the living, &c.—“ should 
one, for the safety of the living, seek unto (consult) the 
dead?” [GESENIUS.] LowrTH renders it, “In place of (con- 
sulting) the living, should one consult the dead?” 20. To 
the law, &c.—the revelation of God by His prophet (v, 16), 
to which he directs them to refer those who would advise 
necromancy. if they speak mot... it is because— 
English Version understands “they” as the necromancers. 
But the Hebrew rendered because is not this, but who; and 
if not ought rather to be shall they not; or, truly they shall 
speak according to this word, who have no morning light 
(so the Hebrew, i, e., prosperity after the night of sorrows) 
dawning on them. [MAURER and G. V, Smiru.] They 
who are in the dark night of trial, without a dawn of 
hope, shall surely say so, Do not.seek, as we did, to necro- 
mancy, but ‘“‘to the law,” &c. Phe law perhaps includes 
here the law of Moses, which was the ‘ Magna Charta” on 
which prophetism commented. [Kirro.] 21, 22. More 
detailed description of the despair, which they shall fall 
into, who sought necromancy instead of God; v. 20 im- 
plies that too late they shall see how much better it would 
have been for them to have sought “to the law,” &c, 
(Deuteronomy 32, 31) Bat now they are given over to 
despair, Therefore, whilst seeing the truth of God, they 
only “curse their King and God;’ foreshadowing the 
future like conduct of those belonging tothe “kingdom 
of the beast,’ when they shall be visited with Divine 
plagues (Reyelation 16, 11; cf. Jeremiah 18, 12). through 
it—viz., the land, hardly bestead—oppressed with anx- 
iety. Ihumgry—a more grievous famine than the tempo- ~ 
rary one in Ahaz’s time, owing to Assyria; then there 
was some food, but none now (ch. 7, 15, 22; Leviticus 26, 3-5, 
14-16, 20), their king... God—Jehovah, King of the 
Jews (Psalm 5. 2; 68. 24), look upward...unto the 
earth—whether they look up to heaven, or down towards 
the land of Judea, nothing but despair shall present itself, 
dimness of anguish—darkness of distress (Proverbs 1. 
27), driven to darkness—rather, thick darkness (Jeremiah 
23. 12). Driven onward, as by asweeping storm. The Jew- 
ish rejection of “their King and God,’ Messiah, was fol- 
lowed by all these awful calamities. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-7. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY IN CHAP 
8. 1. Nevertheless, &c.—rather, ‘or darkness shall not 
(continually) bé on it (i. e., the land) on which there is 
(now) distress.”’” [HENGSTENBERG and MAURER.] The for 
refers, not to the words immediately preceding, but to the 
consolations in ch. 8. 9, 10, 17, 18. Do not despair, for, &e. 
when at the first, &c.—rather, ‘‘as the former time has 
brought contempt on the land of Zebulun and Naphtali 
(viz., the deportation of their inhabitants under Tiglath- 
pileser, 2 Kings 15. 29,a little before the giving of this 
prophecy); so shall the after-coming time bring honour 
to the way of the sea (the district round the lake of 
Galilee), the land beyond [but HENGSTENBERG, “by the 
side of’’] Jordan (Perea, east of Jordan, belonging to Reu 
ben, Gad, and half-Manasseh) the circle [but HENGSTEN- 
BERG, “ Galilee’’} (i. e., region) of the “Gentiles.” (MAURER, 
HENGSTENBERG, &¢.] Galil in Hebrew is a circle, circus, 
and from it came the name Galilee. North of Napatall, 
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The Church's Joy in Christ’s Birth. 


inhabited by a mixed race of Jews and Gentiles of the 
bordering Phoenician race (Judges 1, 30; 1 Kings 9, 11). 
Besides the recent deportation by Tiglath-pileser, it had 
been sorely smitten by Benhadad of Syria, 200 years 
before (1 Kings 15, 20), It was after the Assyrian depor- 
tation colonized with heathens, by Esar-haddon (2 Kings 
17. 24). Hence arose the contempt for it on the part of the 
southern Jews of purer blood (John 1. 46; 7,52), The same 
region, which was so darkened once, shall be among the 
first to receive Messiah’s light (Matthew 4. 13, 15, 16). It 
was in despised Galilee that he first and most publicly 
exercised His ministry; from it were most of His apos- 
tles. Foretold in Deuteronomy 33. 18, 19; Acts 2.7; Psalm 
68. 27, 28, Jerusalem, the theocratic capital, might readily 
have known Messiah; to compensate less favoured Gal- 
ilee, He ministered mostly there; Galilee’s very debase- 
ment made it feel its need of a Saviour, a feeling not 
known to the self-righteous Jews (Matthew 9. 13). It was 
appropriate, too, that He who was both “the Light to 
lighten the Gentiles, and the Glory of His people Israel,” 
should minister chiefly on the border land of Israel, near 
the Gentiles. 2. the people—The whole nation, Judah and 
Israel. shadow of death—the darkest misery of cap- 
tivity. 3. multiplied... nation—primarily, the rapid 
increase of Israelites after the return from Babylon; more 
fully and exhaustively the rapid spread of Christianity 
at first. mot increased the joy—By a slight change in 
the Hebrew, its (joy) is substituted by some for not, because 
“not increased the joy’’ seems opposite to what immedi- 
ately follows, “the joy,” &c. HENGSTENBERG retains not 
thus: “* Whose joy thou hadst not increased’ (i. e., hadst 
diminished), Others, ‘‘ Hast thou not increased the joy?” 
The very difficulty of the reading, not, makes it less likely 
to be an interpolation, HoRSLEY best explains it, The 
prophet sees in vision a shifting scene, comprehending 
at one glance the history of the Christian Church to 
remotest times—a land dark and thinly peopled—lit up 
by a sudden light—filled with new inhabitants—then 
struggling with difficulties, and again delivered by the 
utter and final overthrow of their enemies. The influx 
‘of Gentile converts (represented here by “Galilee of the 
Gentiles”) soon was to be followed by the growth of cor- 
ruption, and the final rise of Antichrist, who is to be de- 
stroyed, whilst God’s people is delivered, as in the case of 
Gideon’s victory over Midian, not by man’s prowess, but 
by the special interposition of God. before thee—a phrase 
taken from sacrificial feasts ; the tithe of harvest was eaten 
before God (Deuteronomy 12. 7; 14. 26), as men rejoice .. , 
divide . . , spoil—referring to the judgments on the 
enemies of the Lord and His people, which usually accom- 
pany revelations of His grace, 4. The occasion of the 
“joy,” the deliverance not only of Ahaz and Judah from 
the Assyrian tribute (2 Kings 16.8), and of Israel's ten tribes 
from the oppressor (2 Kings 15, 19), but of the Jewish Chris- 
tian Church from its last great enemy. hast—the past 
time for the future, in prophetic vision; it expresses the 
certainty of the event. yoke of his burden—the yoke 
with which he was burdened, staffof... shoulder—the 
staff which strikes his shoulder [MAURER]; or the wood, 
like a yoke, on the neck of slaves, the badge of servitude. 
{ROSENMULLER.] day of Midian—(Judges 7, 8-22.) As 
Gideon with a handful of men conquered the hosts of 
Midian, so Messiah the “child” (v, 6) shall prove to be the 
“Prince of peace,’ and the small Israel under Him shall 
overcome tlie mighty hosts of Antichrist (ef. Micah 5, 2-5), 
containing the same contrast, and alluding also to “the 
Assyrian,” the then enemy of the Church, as here in 
Isaiah, the type of the last great enemy. For further an- 
nlogies between Gideon's victory and the gospel, cf. 2 
Corinthians 4.7, with Judges 7, 22. As the “dividing of the 
spoil” (v. 3) was followed by that which was “not joy,” 
the making of the idolatrous ephod (Judges 8, 24-27), so the 
gospel victory was soon followed by apostasy at the first, 
and shall be so again after the millennial overthrow of 
Antichrist (Revelation 20. 3, 7-9), previous to Satan’s last 
doom (Revelation 20,10), 5. every battle, &c.—rather, 
“every greave of (the warrior who is) armed with greaves 
in the din of battle, and the martial garment (or cloak, 
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ISAIAH IX. 





Prophecy as to the Ten Tribes, 


called by the Latins saguwm) rolled in blood, shall be for 
burning, (and) fuel for fire.” [MAURER.] All warlike ac- 
coutrements shall be destroyed, as no longer required in 
the new era of peace (ch. 2.4; 11.6.7; Psalm 46,9; Ezekiel 
39.9; Micah 5. 5,10; Zechariah 9. 9,10). Cf. Malachi 4.1, as 
to the previous burning up of the wicked. 6. Fer—The 
ground of these great expectations. unto us—for the 
benefit of the Jews first, and then the Gentiles (ef. “unto 
you” (Luke 2,11). son... given—(Psalm 2.7.) God’s gratui- 
tous gift,on which man had no claim (John 3. 16; Romans 
6. 23), government... upon... shoulder—The ensign 
of office used to be worn on the shoulder, in token of sus- 
taining the government (ch. 22, 22). Here ‘he government on 
Messiah’s shoulder is in marked antithesis to the “yoke 
and staff” of the oppressor on Israel's “shoulder” (v. 4). 
He shall receive the kingdom of the earth from the Father, 
to vindicate it from the misrule of those to whom it was 
entrusted to hold it for and under the Most High, but who 
sought to hold it in defiance of His right; the Father as- 
serts His right by the Son, the “ Heir of all things,’”” who 
will hold it for Him (Daniel 7. 13,14), mame... called— 
His essential characteristics shall be. Wonderful —(Note, 
ch, 8.18; Judges 13.18; Margin, 1 Timothy, 3.16.) Coume 
sellor—(Psalm 16.7: Romans 11. 33,34; 1 Corinthians 1,24; 
Colossians 2, 3.) mighty God—(Ch., 10. 21; Psalm 24, 8; 
Titus 2.13.) HorsLey translates, ‘God the mighty man.” 
“Untous... God” is equivalent to “ Immanuel” (ch. 7. 
i4).. everlasting Father—this marks Him as “ Wonder- 
ful,” that He is “‘a child,” yet the “everlasting Father’ 
(John 10, 30; 14.9), Earthly kings leave their people after 
a short reign; He will reign over and bless them for ever. 
[HENGSTENBERG.] Prince of Peace—( Vote, v.5; Genesis 
49. 10; Shiloh, “*The Tranquillizer.”) Finally (Hosea, 2. 18), 
Even already He is “our peace” (Luke 2. 14; Ephesians 2. 
14). 7. Of... imcrease ,.. no end—His princely rule 
shall perpetually increase and be unlimited (Daniel 2. 44). 
throne of David—(1 Kings 8. 25; Psalm 2. 6; 132.11; Jere- 
miah 3.17, 18; Ezekiel 34. 23-26; 37. 16, 22; Luke 1. 32,33; Acts 
2.30.) judgment... justice—It is not a kingdom of mere 
might, and triumph of force over enemies, but of right- 
eousness (ch, 42, 21; Psalm 45, 6,7), attainable only in and by 
Messiah. zeal, &c.—including not only Christ’s hidden 
spiritual victory over Satan at the first coming, but the 
open one accompanied with “judgments” on Antichrist 
and every enemy at the second coming (ch. 59.17; Psalm 
9. 6-8). 

Ver. 8-21, and chap. 10. 1-4. PrRopHEcy AS TO THE TEN 
TRIBES. Delivered a little later than the previous one, 
The chapters 9, and 10. ought to have been so divided, The 
present division into chapters was made by Cardinal Hugo, 
in A.D. 1250; and into verses, by Robert Stephens, the fa- 
mous printer of Paris, in 1561. After the Assyrian inva- 
sion of Syria, that of Ephraim shall follow (2 Kings 16, 9): 
verses 8-11, 17-20, foretell the intestine discords in Israel 
after Hoshea had slain Pekah (A.D. 739), i.e., just after the 
Assyrian invasions, when for seven years it was stripped 
of magistrates and torn into factions. There are four 
strophes, each setting forth Ephraim’s crime and conse- 
quent punishment, and ending with the formula, “For all 
this His anger is not turned away,” &c. (v. 12,17, 21, and 
ch, 10.4). 8. Heading of the prophecy: (v, 8-12), the first 
strophe. unto Jacob—against the ten tribes. [LowrH.] 
lighted upon—fallen from heaven by divine revelation 
(Daniel 4. 31). 9. know—to their cost: experimentally 
(Hosea 9.7), Samaria—the capital of Ephraim (ef, as to 
phrase, ch. 1.1). 10. bricks—In the East generally sun- “ 
dried, and therefore soon dissolved by rain, Granting, say 
the Ephraimites to the prophet’s threat, that our affairs 
are in a ruinous state, We will restore them to more than 
their former magnificence, Self-confident unwillingness 
to see the judgments of God (ch. 26.11.) hewn stones—(1 
Kings 5,17.) sycamores—growing abundantly on the low 
lands of Judea, and though useful for building on account 
of their antiseptic property (which induced the Egyptians 
to use them for the cases of theirmummies), not very valu- 
able. The cedar, on the other hand, was odorous, free from 
knots, durable, and precious (1 Kings 10, 27), “ We will 
replace cottages with palaces.” 11, adversaries of Rezin 
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Judgments for Hypocrisy and Impenitence. 


—the Assyrians, who shall first attack Damascus, shall 
next advance “against him’? (Ephraim), This is the pun- 
ishment of Ephraim’s pride in making light (v. 10) of the 
judgmentalready inflicted by God through Tiglath-pileser 
(2 Kings 15. 29). A second Assyrian invasion (Note on the 
beginning of ch. 7.) shall follow. The reading “princes” 
for “adversaries” is uncalled for, joinm—rather, arm ; cover 
with armour. ([MAURER.] his—Rezin’s. 12. Syrians— 
though now allies of Ephraim, after Rezin’s death they 
shall join the Assyrians against Ephraim, ‘“ Together,” 
in v. ll, refers to this. Conquering nations often enlist in 
their armies the subject races (ch, 22. 6; ef.2 Kings 16.9; Jere- 
miah 35.11). [ABEN-EzRA, GESENIUS.]) HORSLEY less prob- 
ably takes “‘Syrians before,” as the Syrians to the east, i.e., 
not Rezin’s subjects, but the Assyrians: “Aram” being the 
common name of Syrians and Assyrians, Philistines— 
of Palestine, behind—from the west: in marking the 
points of the compass, Orientalists face the east, which is 
before them: the west is behind. The right hand is the 
south: the left, the north, devour—as a ravenous beast 
(ch, 1-20; Jeremiah 10, 25; 30.16; Numbers 14.9). For all 
this, &c.—The burden of each strophe. 13-17. Second 
strophe, turneth mot—the design of God’s chastisements, 
Not fulfilled in their case: a new cause for punishment 
(Jeremiah 2. 30; 5.3), 14, head and tail—proverbial for the 
highest and lowest (Deuteronomy 28, 13, 44), branch and 
rush—another image for the same thought (ch. 19. 15). The 
branch is elevated on the top of the tree: the rush is coarse 
andlow. 15. amcient—the elder. honourable—the man 
ofrank. prophet... lies... tail—there were many such 
in Samaria (1 Kings 22. 6, 22, 23; ef. as to “tail,” Revela- 
tion 9.19). 16. leaders, &¢.—See Margin, and Note, ch. 
3.12. 17. mo joy—the parallelism “neither... mercy,” 
shows that this means, He shall have no such delight in 
their youthful warriors, however much they be the na- 
tion’s delight and retiance, as to save them from the en- 
eniy’s sword (ch. 31.8; ef. Jeremiah 18, 21). fatherless, &c, 
—not even the usual objects of His pity (Psalm 10, 14, 18; 
68.5; Jeremiah 49.11; Hosea 14.3) shall be spared. hypo- 
erite—rather, @ libertine, polluted. [HORSLEY.] folly— 
wickedness (Psalm 14. 1), still—notwithstanding all these 
judgments, moreremain, 18-21. Third strophe, burneth 
—maketh consumption, not only spreading rapidly, but 
also consuming like fire; sin is its own punishment, 
briers . . . thorms—emblem of the wicked; especially 
those of low rank (ch. 27.4; 2 Samuel 23, 6), forest—from 
the humble shrubbery the flame spreads to the vast forest ; 
it reaches the high, as well as the low. mount up like,., 
smoke—rather, ‘They (the thickets of the forest) shall lift 
themselves proudly aloft [the Hebrew is from a Syriac root, a 
cock, expressing stateliness of motion, from his strutting 
gait, Horsiey], in (in passing into) volumes of ascending 
smoke.” [MAURER.] 19. darkened—viz., with smoke (v. 18). 
LXX. and Chaldee render it, is burnt up: so MAURER, from 
an Arabic root meaning suffocating heat, mo man... 
spare ... brother—Intestine discord snapping asunder 
the dearest ties of nature. 20. hungry—not literally. 
Image from unappeasable hunger, to picture internal fac- 
tions, reckless of the most tender ties (v, 19), and insatia- 
bly spreading misery and death on every side (Jeremiah 
19.9). eat—not lit., but destroy (Psalm 27.2; Job 19. 22), 
flesh of ... arm—those nearest akin ; their former support 
(helper) (ch. 82.2). [MAURER.] 21. Manasseh, Ephraim 
—The two sons of Joseph. So closely united as to form be- 
tween them but one tribe; but now about to be rent into 
factions, thirsting for each other’s blood. Disunited in 
all things else, but united “ together against their brother 
Judah” (2 Kings 15, 10, 30). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 14. Fourth strophe. 1. them that decree—viz., 
unrighteous judges. write grievousness, &c.—not the 
scribes, but the magistrates who caused unjust decisions (lit., 
injustice or “ grievousness”’) to be recorded by them (ch. 65. 6) 
[MAURER] (ch. 1. 10, 23), 2. To turn aside, &c,—The effect 
of their conduct is, to pervert the cause of the needy. [HOR- 
SLEY., In English Version “from judgment” means “from 
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obtaining justice.” take away the right—“ make plunder 
of the right” (rightful claim). [HoRSLEY.] 3. what will 
ye do—what way of escape will there be for you? visitas 
tion —of God’s wrath (ch. 26, 14; Job 35. 15; Hosea 9. 7). 
from far—from Assyria, leave... glory—rather, “de- 
posit (for safe-keeping) your wealth.” [LowtTH.] So Psalm - 
49.17, 4. Without me—Not having me to “ flee to” (v. 3). 
bow down—bereft of strength they shall fall; or else, 
they shall lie down fettered. under... under—rather, 
amongst (lit., in the place of). [HORSLEY.] The “under” may 
be, however, explained, “trodden under the (feet of the) ; 
prisoners going into captivity,” and “overwhelmed under 
the heaps of slain on the battle-field.” [MAURER.] 
Chapters 10, 5-34, and 11.12. DESTRUCTION oF THE AS- 
SYRIANS; COMING OF MESSIAH; HYMN OF PRAISE. Verses 
9, 11 show that Samaria was destroyed before this proph- 
ecy. It was written when Assyria proposed (a design 
which it soon after tried to carry out under Sennacherib) 
to destroy Judah and Jerusalem, as it had destroyed Sa- 
maria, This is the first part of Isaiah’s prophecies under 
Hezekiah. Probably between 722 and 715 B. c. (see v. 27). 
5.0 Assyrian, &c.—rather, ‘What, ho [but MAURER, 
Woe to the), Assyrian! He is the rod and staff of mine 
anger (my instrument in punishing ; Jeremiah 51, 20; Psalm 
17.13). In*their hands is mine indignation.” [HorsLEy, 
after JEROME.] I have put into the Assyrians’ hands the 
execution of mine indignation against my people, 6. 
send him—“ Kings’ hearts are in the hand of the Lord” 
(Proverbs 21.1). hypocritical—polluted. [HORSLEY.] na« 
tion—Judah, against whom Sennacherib was forming de- 
signs. of my wrath—objects of my wrath. give.. 
charge—(Jeremiah 34,22.) and to tread, &c.—HORSLEY 
translates, “And then to make him (the Assyrian) a tramp 
ling under foot like the mire of the streets” (so v. 12; ch. 
83.1; Zechariah 10.5). But see ch. 37.26. 7. meaneth not 
so—He is only thinking of his own schemes, whilst God 
is overruling them to His purposes, thimk—intend. Sin- 
ners’ plans are no less culpable, though they by them un- 
consciously fulfil God’s designs (Psalm 76.10; Micah 4, 12), 
So Joseph’s brethren (Genesis 50.20; Proverbs 16.4), The 
sinner’s motive, not the result (which depends on God), will 
be the test in judgment, heart to destroy ,,. nota few 
—Sennacherib’s ambition was not confined to Judea. His 
plan was also to conquer Egypt and Ethiopia (ch, 20; 
Zechariah 1, 15), 8-11. Vauntings of the Assyrians, Il- 
lustrated by the self-laudatory inscriptions of Assyria de- 
ciphered by HINcKS. princes... kings—Eastern satraps 
and governors of provinces often had the title and diadem 
of kings. Hence the title “ King of kings,’’ implying the 
greatness of him who was over them (Ezekiel 26.7; Ezra 
7 12), 9.Ismot,.,. as—Was there any one of these cities 
able to withstand me? Not one. So Rabshakeh vaunts 
(ch, 36.19), Calmo—Calneh, built by Nimrod (Genesis 10, 
10), once his capital, on the Tigris, Carchemish—Circe- 
sium, on the Euphrates. Taken afterwards by Necho, 
king of Egypt; and retaken by Nebuchadnezzar: by the 
Euphrates (Jeremiah 46,2), Hamath—in Syria, north of 
Canaan (Genesis 10.18). Taken by Assyria about B. c. 753, 
From it colonists were planted by Assyria in Samaria, 
Arpad—near Hamath, Samaria—now overthrown. Da- 
mascus—(Ch, 17.) 10, 11. founmd—unable to resist me: 
hath overcome (so Psalm 21, 8). and whose—rather, and 
their. This clause, down to “Samaria,” is parenthetical, 
excel—were more powerful. He regards Jerusalem as 
idolatrous, an opinion which it often had given too much 
ground for: Jehovah was in his view the mere local god 
of Judea, as Baal of the countries where it was adored, 
nay, inferior in power to some national gods (ch. 36, 19, 20, 
87.12). See in opposition, ch. 37, 20; 46.1. As my hand,., 
shall I not, as I have—a double protasis. Agitation 
makes one accumulate sentences, 12. whole work—His 
entire plan in regard to the punishment of the Jews (v, 5-7), 
Zion—the royal residence, the court, princes and nobles; 
as distinguished from “Jerusalem,” the people in general, 
fruit—the result of, i. e., the plans emanating from. stout 
—Hebrew, greatness of, i. e., pride of. glory—haughtiness, 
13. [am prudent—He ascribes h-s success to his own pru- 
dence, not to God's providence, removed bounds—set 
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aside old, and substituted new boundaries of kingdoms 
at will. A criminal act, as Jehovah Himself had ap- 
pointed the boundaries of the nations (Deuteronomy 382.8), 
treasures—hoarded treasures. [HORSLEY.] putdown,., 
inhabitants like, &c.—rather, ‘‘as a valiant man, I have 
brought down (from their seats) those seated” (viz., on 
thrones: as in Psalm 2. 4; 29.10; 55,19. The Hebrew for ‘He 
that abideth,” is He that sitteth on a throne); otherwise, “I 
have brought down (as captives into Assyria, which lay lower 
than Judea; therefore ‘brought down,’ ef ch. 36. 1. 10), 
the inhabitants.’ [MAURER.] 14. nest—Implying the 
ease with which he carried offall before him, left—by the 
parent bird. mone, ..moved,, . wing—Image froman 
angry bird resisting the robbery of its “nest,” peeped— 
chirped even low (ch. 8.19). No resistance was offered 
me, of deed, or even word, 15. Shall the instrument 
boast against Him who uses it? Though /ree in a sense, 
and carrying out his own plans, the Assyrian was un- 
conciously carrying out God’s purposes. shaketh it— 
moves it back and forward, staff... lift... itself... 
no wood—rather, “‘as if the staff (man, the instrument 
of God’s judgments on his fellow-man) should set aside 
(Him who is) not wood ” (not a mere instrument, as man). 
On “no wood” cf. Deuteronomy 32, 21, ‘that which is not 
God;” ch. 31.8 shows that God is meant here by ‘not 
wood.” [MAURER.] 16. fat omes—(Ch. 5.17.) The robust 
and choice soldiers of Assyria (Psalm 78, 31, where “ fat- 
test” answers in the parallelism to “chosen,” or “ young 
men,” Margin). leanmess—carrying out the imagein “fat 
ones.” Destruction (Psalm 106. 15). Fulfilled (eh. 37. 36), 
his glory—Assyria’s nobles. So in ch, 5,13 Margin; ch. 8. 
7. kindle—a new image from fire consuming quickly dry 
materials (Zechariah 12.6). 17,18, light of Israel—car- 
rying out the image in the end of v.16. Jehovah, who isa 
light to Israel, shall be the “ fire” (Deuteronomy 4, 24; He- 
brews 12,29) that shall ignite the thorns (the Assyrians, like 
dry fuel, a ready prey to flame), thorns, &c. 18, glory 
of... forest—The common soldiers, the princes, officers, 
&e,, all alike together, shall be consumed (Note ch, 9. 18). 
in one day—(Ch, 37.36.) fruitful field —lit., Carmel, a 
rich mountain in the tribe of Asher. Fig. for Sennache- 
rib’s mighty army. Perhaps alluding to his own boasting 
words about to be uttered (ch. 37. 24), “I will enter the for- 
est of his Carmel.’”’ soul and body—proverbial for wt- 
terly ; the entire man is made up of soul and body. as 
when a standard-bearer fainteth—rather, ‘‘ they shall 
be as when a sick man (from a Syriac root) wastes away.”’ 
Cf. “‘ leanness,’’ t.e., wasting destruction (v.16). [MAURER.] 
Or, “there shall be an entire dissipation, like a perfect 
melting” (viz., of the Assyrian army), [HoRSLEY.] 19. 
rest—Those who shall survive the destruction of the host. 
his forest—same image as in v, 18, for the once dense army. 
child ., . write—so few that a child might count them, 
20-22. The effect on the “remnant” (contrasted with the 
Assyrian remnant, v. 19), viz., those who shall be left after 
the invasion of Sennacherib, will bea return from depend- 
ence on external idolatrous nations, as Assyriaand Egypt 
(2 Kings 18, 21; 16. 7-9), to the God of the theocracy; ful- 
filled in part in the pious Hezekiah’s days; but from the 
Suture aspect under which St. Paul, in Romans 9, 27, 28 (cf. 
“short work” with ‘whole work,” v.12, here), regards the 
whole prophecy, the “remnant,” ‘who stay upon the 
Lord,”’ probably will receive their fullest realization in 
the portion of Jews left after that Antichrist shall have 
been overthrown, who shall “return” unto the Lord (ch, 
6.13; 7.3; Zechariah 12.9, 10; 14.2,8; Zephaniah 3,12), 21. 
mighty God—(ch. 9.6) the God who shall have evinced 
such might in destroying Israel’s enemies, As the Assy- 
rians in Sennacherib's reign did not carry off Judah cap- 
tive, the returning “remnant” cannot mainly refer to this 
time. 22. yet—rather in the sense in which St. Paul 
quotes it (Romans 9, 27), “Though Israel be now numer- 
ous as the sand, a remnant only of them shall return’— 
the great majority shall perish, The reason is added, Be- 
cause “the consumption (fully completed destruction) is 
decreed (lit,, decided on, brought to an issue), it overfloweth 
(ch. 30. 28; 8. 8) with justice ;’’ i, e., the infliction of just 
punishment (ch, 5,16). [MAURER.] 23. even determined 
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—‘A consumption, and whatever is determined,” or decreed. 
(MAURER.) midst—Zion, the central point of the earth as 
to Jehovah's presence. land—Israel. But LXX.,“in the 
whole habitable world.” So English Version (Romans 9, 23), 
“upon the earth,” 24. Therefore—Return to the main 
proposition, Assyria’s ultimate punishment, though em- 
ployed as God's “rod” to chastise Judea for a time, O 
my people—God’s tenderness towards His elect nation, 
after ,,. manner of Kgypt—as Egypt and Pharaoh op- 
pressed thee. Implying, too, as Israel was nevertheless 
delivered from them, so now it would be from the Assyrian 
Sennacherib. The antithesis in v. 26 requires this inter- 
pretation, [MAURER.] 25. For—Be not afraid (v. 24), for, 
&e, indignation ,,.cease—the punishments of God 
against Israel shall beconsummated and ended (ch. 26, 20; 
Daniel 11.36), “Till the indignation be accomplished,” 
&e, mine anger—shall turn to their (the Assyrians’) de- 
struction, 26, slaughter of—siroke upon. Midian—(Ch, 
9.4; Judges 7.25.) as... rod was upon... sea—rather, 
understanding stroke from the previous clause, “ accord- 
ing to the stroke of His rod upon the Red Sea” (Exodus 14, 
16, 26). His ‘‘rod”’ on the Assyrian (v, 24, 26) stands in bold 
contrast to the Assyrian used as a “rod” to strike others 
(v. 5). after the manner of Egypt—as He lifted it up 
against Egypt at the Red Sea. 27. his burden—the Assy- 
rians’ oppression (ch. 9.3), Judah was still tributary to 
Assyria; Hezekiah had not yet revolted, as he did in the 
beginning of Sennacherib’s reign, because of—(Hosve 
15.) the anointing—viz., Messiah (Daniel 9, 24). Just as 
in ch. 9. 4-6, the “ breaking of the yoke of” the enemies’ 
“barden and staff” is attributed to Messiah, ‘For unto us 
a child is born,’ &¢., soitis here. MAURER not so well 
translates, ‘‘ Because of the fatness ;’’ an image of the Assy- 
rians’ fierce and wanton pride drawn from a well-fed bull 
tossing off the yoke (Deuteronomy 82. 15). Sov. 16 above, 
and ch. 5.17, “fat ones.” 28-32. Onward gradual march 
of Sennacherib’s army towards Jerusalem, and the panie 
of the inhabitants vividly pictured before the eyes. come 
to—come upon as a sudden invader (Genesis 34, 27), Aiath 
—same as Ai (Joshua 7.2; Nehemiah 7. 32). In the north 
of Benjamin; so the other towns also; all on the line of 
march to Jerusalem, Michmash—nine miles north-east 
of Jerusalem, laid up. . . carriages—He has left his 
heavier baggage (so “carriages” for the things carried, Acts 
21, 15) at Michmash, so as to be more lightly equipped for 
the siege of Jerusalem. So 1 Samuel 17, 22; 25. 13; 80. 24. 
(JEROME and MAURER.] 29. passage—The jaws of the 
wady or defile at Michmash (1 Samuel 13. 23; 14. 4, 3), 
lodging—their quarters for the night, after having passed 
the defile which might have been easily guarded agaiust 
them, Ramah—near Geba; seven miles from Jerusalem, 
Gibeah of Saul—his birth-place and residence, in Benja- 
min (1 Samuel 11, 4), distinet from Gibeah of Judah(Joshua 


15, 57), 30. daughter ef Gallim—Gallim and her sons 
(Note ch, 1,8; 2 Kings 19. 21), ‘Cry aloud in consterna- 
tion,” Laish—not the town in Dan (Judges 18. 7), but one 


‘of the same name near Jerusalem (1 Maccabees 9. 9), 
Anathoth—three miles from Jerusalem in Benjamin; the 
birth-place of Jeremiah, “Poor” is applied to it in pity, 
on account of the impending calamity. Others transiate, 
Answer her,O Anathoth, 31. Mad@menah—not the city 
in Simeon (Joshua 15, 81), but a village near Jerusalem, 
removed—fled from fear. gather themselves to flee— 
“put their goods in a place of safety.” [MAURER.] 32, 
that day—lit., ‘As yet this (one only) day (is allowed tothe 
soldiers) for remaining (halting for rest) at Nob;” north- 
east of Jerusalem on Olivet; a town of the priests (Nehe- 
miah 11, 82), daughter—rightly substituted for the Che- 
tib reading, house. His “shaking his hand” in menace 
implies that he is now at Nob, within sight of Jerusalem, 
30. bough—lit., the beauty of the tree; the beautiful branch, 
high ones of stature—‘“the upright stem,” as distin- 
guished from the previous “boughs.” [lMorsiey.] 34. 
This verse and v. 33 describe the sudden arrest and over- 
throw of Sennacherib in the height of his success; v, 18, 
19; Ezekiel 31, 3, &e., 14, &e., contain the same image; 
“Lebanon” and its forest are the Assyrian army; the 
“iron” axe that fells the forest refers to the stroke which 
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destroyed the one hundred and eighty-five thousand As- 
Syrians (2 Kings 19, 35). The “Mighty One” is Jehovah (uw. 
21; ch. 9. 6). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-16. From the local and temporary national deliv- 
erance the prophet passes by the law of suggestion in an 
easy transition to the end of all prophecy—the everlasting 
deliverance under Messiah’s reign, not merely His first 
coming, but chiefly His second coming. The language 
and illustrations are still drawn from the temporary na- 
tional subject, with which he begun, but the glories de- 
scribed pertain to Messiah’s reign. Hezekiah cannot, as 
some think, be the subject; for he was already come, 
whereas the “stem of Jesse” was yet future (“shall 
come”) (ef. Micah 4.11, &e,; 5.1, 2; Jeremiah 23, 5, 6; 33.15, 
16; Romans 15.12), 1. red—When the proud “boughs” 
of * Lebanon ” (ch, 10, 33, 34, the Assyrians) are lopped, and 
the vast “forests cut down” amidst all this rage a seem- 
ingly humble rod shall come out of Jesse (Messiah), who 
shall retrieve the injuries done by the Assyrian “rod” to 
Israel (ch. 10. 5, 6, 18, 19). stem—tit., the stump of a tree cut 
close by the roots: happily expressing the depressed state 
of the royal house of David, owing to the hostile storm 
(ch. 10, 18, 19), when Messiah should arise from it, to raise 
it to more than its pristine glory. Luke 2.7 proves this 
(ch. 53, 2; Note ch. 8.6; cf. Job. 14.7, 8). Braneh—Scion. 
He is nevertheless also the “root” (v.10; Revelation 5.5; 
22.16. ‘ Root and offspring” combines both, Zechariah 3, 
8; 6.12), 2. Spirit of the Lord—JEHOVAH,. The Spirit by 
which the prophets spake: for Messiah was to be a Prophet 
(ch. 61.1; Deuteronomy 18, 15,18). Seven. gifts of the Holy 
Spirit are specified, to imply that the perfection of them 
was tobein Him. Cf. “theseven Spirits” (Revelation 1. 4), 
t.e., the Holy Ghost in His perfect fulness: seven being the 
sacred number. The prophets had only a portion out of 
the “fulness” in the Son of God (John 1. 16; 3. 34; Colos- 
sians 1.19), wrest—permanently; not merely come upon 
Him (Numbers 11, 25, 26). wis@om—(1 Corinthians 1. 30; 
Ephesians 1.17; Colossians 2.3.) understanding—coupled 
with ‘“‘ wisdom,” being its fruit, Discernment and dis- 
crimination (Matthew 22.18; John 2.25). cowmsel.., 
might—the faculty of forming counsels, and that of exe- 
euting them (ch. 28, 29), Counsellor (ch. 9, 6). Knowledge 
—of the deep things of God (Matthew 11, 27), The know- 
ledge of Him gives us true knowledge (Ephesians 1, 17), 
fear of the Lord—reverential, obedient fear. The first 
step towards true “‘ knowledge” (Job 28. 28; Psalm 111. 10), 
3. make him of quick understanding—lit., ‘ quick- 
scented in the fear of Jehovah:’’ endowed with a singular 
sagacity in discerning the genuine principle of religious 
fear of God, when it lies dormant in the yet unawakened 
sinner (Matthew 12, 20; Acts 10.; 16.14) [HorstEy.] But 
MAURER, “ He shall delight in the fear of God.” The He- 
brew means to delight in the odours of any thing (Exodus 30. 
88; Amos 5, 21); “smell,” i. e., delightin, after... sight— 
according to mere external appearances (John 7. 24; 8. 15; 
James 2.1; 1Samuel 16.7). Herein Messiah is represented 
ajust Judge and Ruler (Deuteronomy 1. 16,17). reprove— 
decide, as the parallelism shows. after... ears—by mere 
plausible hearsays, but by the true merits of each case 
(John 6. 64; Revelation 2, 23), 4. judge—see that imvartial 
justice is done them. reprove—decide. But LowrnH, 
“work conviction in.” ‘Judge’? may mean here ‘ rule,” 
as in Psalm 67,4, Cf. ‘meek... earth’? with Matthew 
§.5, and Revelation 11,15, earth—its ungodly inhabitants, 
answering to ‘‘the wicked” in the parallel, and in an- 
tithesis to the ‘“‘poor” and ‘meek,’ viz,, in spirit, the 
humble pious (Matthew 5. 3). _Itis at the same time im- 
plied that ‘the earth” will be extraordinarily wicked 
when He shall come to judge and reign. His reign shall 
therefore be ushered in with judgments on the apostates 
fPsalm 2. 9-12; Luke 18.8; Revelation 2, 27). rod of.., 
mouth—condemning sentences which proceed from His 
mouth against the wicked (Revelation 1, 16; 2.16; 19, 15, 
21). breath of... lips—his judicial decisions (ch, 30. 28; 
Job 15. 30; Revelation 19, 20; 20, 9-12). He as the Word of 
God (Revelation 19, 13-15) comes to strike that blow which 
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shall decide His claim to the kingdom, previously usurped 
by Satan, and ‘the beast” to whom Satan delegates his 
power, It will be a day of judgment to the Gentile dis- 
pensation, as the first coming was to the Jews. Cf. a type 
of the ‘rod’? (Numbers 17, 2-10), 5. righteousmess ... 
girdle—(Reyelation 1.13; 19,11.) The antitypical High 
Priest (Exodus 28, 4), The girdle secures firmly the rest of 
the garments (1 Peter 1.13), So “truth” gives firm con- 
sistency to the whole character (Ephesians 5. 14), In ch, 
59. 17, “righteousness” Is His breastplate. 6. wolf... 
lamb—Each animal is coupled with that one which is its 
natural prey. A fit state of things under the “Prince of 
Peace”’ (ch. 63, 25; Ezekiel 34, 25; Hosea 2. 18), These may 
be figures for men of corresponding animal-like characters 
(Bzekiel 22. 27; 38,13; Jeremiah 5. 6; 13. 23; Matthew 7. 15; 
Luke 10.3). Stilla literal change in the relations of ani- 
mals to man and each other, restoring the state in Eden, 
is a more likely interpretation. Cf, Genesis 2, 19,20, with 
Psalm 8, 6-8, which describes the restoration to man, in 
the person of ‘‘the Son of man,” of the lost dominion over 
the animal kingdom of which he had been designed to be 
the merciful vicegerent under God, for the good of his an- 
imal subjects (Romans §, 19-22), %. feed—viz., together; 
taken from the second clause. straw—no longer /lesh and 
biood, 8. play—twit., deliyht himself in sport. cockatrice 
—a fabulous serpent supposed to be hatched from the egg 
ofa cock. The Hebrew means a kind of adder, more ven- 
omous than the asp: BocHART supposes the basilisk to be 
meant, which was thought to poison even with its breath, 
9. my holy mountain—Zion, i.e., Jerusalem. The seat 
of government and of Messiah’s throne is put for the 
whole earth (Jeremiah 3, 17). sea—As the waters find their 
way into every cayern of its depths, so Christianity shall 
pervade every recess of the earth (Habakkuk 2. 14). As wv 
1-5 describe the personal qualities of Messiah, and v. 6-9 
the regenerating effects of His coming on creation, so v. 
10-16 the results of itin the restoration of His people the 
Jews, and the conversion through them of the Gentiles. 10. 
root—rather, shoot from the root (cf. Note v.1; ch. 53.2; Rey- 
elation 5.5; 22.16), stamd—permanently and prominently, 
as a banner lifted up to be the rallying-point of an army 
or people (ch. 5, 26; John 12, 32). the people—pcoples, an- 
swering to ‘the Gentiles” in the parallel member. to it 
+». seek—diligently (Job 8.5). They shall give in their 
allegiance to the Divine King (ch. 2. 2; 60.5; Zechariah 2, 
ll), Horsury translates, ‘Of Him shall the Gentiles in- 
quire; viz.,in a religious sense, resort as to an. oracle for con- 
sultation in difficulties (Zechariah 14, 16), Cf. Romans 15, 
12, which quotes this passage, ‘‘In Him shall the Gentiles 
trust.’’ rest—resting-place (ch. 60.18; Psalm 132. 8, 14; Eze- 
kiel 43, 7). The sanctuary in the temple of Jerusalem was 
“the resting-place of the ark and of Jehovah.” So the 
glorious Church which is to be is described under the im- 
age of an oracle to which all nations shall resort, and 
which shall be filled with the visible glory of God. 11. 
set... hand—takein handthework. thesecond time— 
Therefore the coming restoration of the Jews is to be dis- 
tinct from that after the Babylonish captivity, and yet to 
resemble it. The first restoration was literal, therefore so 
shall the second be; the latter, however, it is implied 
here, shall be much more universal than the former 
(ch, 43. 5-7; 49. 12,17, 18; Ezekiel 37. 21; Hosea 3.5; Amos 
9. 14,15; Micah 4.6,7; Zephaniah 3.19, 20; Zechariah 10, 
10; Jeremiah, 28. 8), Pathros—one of the three divisions 
of Egypt, Upper Egypt. Cush—either Ethiopia, south 
of Egypt, now Abyssinia, or the southern parts of Ara- 
bia, along the Red Sea, Elam—Persia, especially the 
southern part of it now called Susiana, Shinar—Ba- 
bylonian Mesopotamia, the plain between Euphrates and 
the Tigris: in it Babel was begun (Genesis 10,1), In the 
Assyrian inscriptions RAWLINSON distinguishes three 
periods: 1. The Chaldean; from 2300 n, c. to 1500, in which 
falls Chedorlaomer (Genesis 14.), called in the cuneiform 
characters Kudur of Hur, or Ur of the Chaldees, and de- 
scribed as the conqueror of Syria, The seat of the first 
Chaldean empire was in the south, towards the conflu- 
ence of the Tigris and Euphrates. 2. The Assyrian, down 
to 625 B.c. 3, The Babylonian, from 625 to 538 B. C., wnen 
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Babylon was taken by the Persian Cyrus, islandsof,.. 
sea—the far western regions beyond the sea, [JEROME,] 
As to the “‘remnant” destined by God to survive the 
judgments on the nation (cf. Jeremiah 46. 28), 12. In the 
first restoration Judah alone was restored, with perhaps 
some few of Israel (the ten tribes): in the future restora- 
tion both are expressly specified (Ezekiel 37. 16-19; Jere- 
- miah 3,18), To Israel are ascribed the “ outcasts’? (mascu- 
line); to Judah the “ dispersed” (feminine), as the former 
have been longer and more utterly cast-aways (though 
not finally) than the latter (John 7, 52), The masculine 
and feminine conjoined express the universality of the 
restoration. 13. envy... of Ephraim . , . Judah— 
which began as early as the time (Judges 8.1; 12.1, &c.) 
Joshua had sprung from, and resided among the Ephraim- 
ites (Numbers 13.9; Joshua 19.50); the sanctuary was with 
them for a time (Joshua 18.1). The jealousy increased sub- 
sequently (2 Samuel 2. 8, &c.; 19. 41; 20. 2; 3. 10); and even 
before David’s time (1 Samuel 11,8; 15.4), they had appro- 
priated to themselves the national name Israel. It ended 
in disruption (1 Kings 11. 26, &e.; 12.; ef. 2 Kings 4. 9; 
Psalm 78, 56-71). adversaries of Judah—rather, “the ad- 
versaries from Judah: those of Judah hostile to the 
Ephraimites. [MAURER.] The parallelism “the envy of 
Ephraim,” viz., against Judah, requires this, as also what 
follows, viz., ‘Judah shall not vex Ephraim” (Ezekiel 37. 
15, 17,19). 14. With united forces they shall subdue their 
foes (Amos 9, 12). fly—as a bird of prey (Habakkuk 1. 8). 
upon the shoulders—this expresses an attack made un- 
expectedly on one from behind. The image is the more 
apt, as the Hebrew for shoulders in Numbers 34. 11 is used 
also of a maritime coast. They shall make a sudden vic- 
torious descent upon their borders south-west of Judea, 
them of the East—Hebrew, children of the East, the 
Arabs, who, always hostile, are not to be reduced under 
regular government, but are only to be despoiled (Jere- 
miah 49, 28, 29). lay... hand upon—take possession of 
(Daniel 11. 42), Edom—south of Judah, from the Dead Sea 
to the Red Sea. Moab—east of Jordan and the Dead Sea, 
Ammon—east of Judea, north of Moab, between the 
Arnon and Jabbok, 15. There shall be a second exodus, 
destined to eclipse even the former one from Egypt in its 
wonders. So the prophecies elsewhere (Psalm 68, 22; Ex- 
odus 14, 22; Zechariah 10,11), The same deliverance fur- 
nishes the imagery by which the return from Babylon is 
described (ch. 48. 20, 21). destroy—lit., devote, or doom, i. e., 
dry up: for what God dooms, perishes (Psalm 106.9; 
Nahum 1.4), tongue of the Egyptian Sea—the Bubas- 
tic branch of the Nile [VirRrNGA]; but as the Nile was 
not the obstruction to the exodus, it is rather the west 
tongue or Heroépolite fork of the Red Sea, with... 
mighty wind—such as the “strong east wind’ (Exodus 
14. 21), by which God made a way for Israel through the 
Red Sea. The Hebrew for “mighty”? means terrible, 
MAURER translates, ‘‘ With the terror of His anger:” i. e., 
His terrible anger. tm the seven streams—rather, “shall 
smite it (divide it by smiting) into seven (many) streams, sO 
as to be easily crossed.” [LowrH.] So Cyrus divided the 
river Gyndes which retarded his march against Babylon, 
into 360 streams, so that even a woman could cross it 
(HeRoporTus, 1, 189), “The river’ is the Euphrates, the ob- 
struction to Israel’s return “from Assyria” (v. 16), a type 
of all future impediments to the restoration of the Jews. 
dry shod—J/ebrew, in shoes. Even in sandals they should 
be able to pass over the once mighty river without being 
wet (Revelation 16.12), 16. highway—clear of obstruc- 
tions (ch, 19. 23; 35.8). like as... Israel... Egypt— 
(Ch, 51. 10, 11; 63. 12. 13.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-6. THANKSGIVING-HYMN OF THE RESTORED AND 
CONVERTED Jews. Just as Miriam, after the deliverance 
of the Red Sea (ch, ll. 16), celebrated it with an ode of 
praise (Exodus 15). 2%. Lord Jehovah— Jah, Jehovah, 
The repetition of the name denotes emphasis, and the un- 
ehangeableness of God’s character, strength... song 
. salvation—derived from Exodus 15, 2; Psalm 118. 4, 
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XU, XIII = Mustering of the Armies of God's Wrath, 
The idea of salvation was peculiarly associated with the 
feast of tabernacles (see v.3), Hence the cry “ Hosanna,” 
“ Save, we beseech thee,” that accompanied Jesus’ trirsmphal 
entry into Jerusalem on that day (the fifteenth of the 
seventh month) (Matthew 21. 9; ef. with Psalm 118, 25, 26); 
the earnest of the perfected “‘salvation” which He shall 
bring to His people at His glorious second appearance at 
Jerusalem (Hebrews 9. 28), ‘He shall appear the second 
time without sin unto salvation.” Cf, Revelation 21, 8, 
“The tabernacle of God is with men.” Cf, Luke 9. 33, 
“three tabernacles: one for thee,” &c. (the transfiguration 
being a pledge of the future kingdom),(Psalm 118. 15; 
Zechariah 4, 16). As the Jew was reminded by the feast 
of tabernacles of his wanderings in tents in the wilder- 
hess, so the Jew-Gentile Church to come shall call to 
mind, with thanksgiving, the various past ways where- 
by God has at last brought them to the heavenly “city of 
habitation” (Psalm 107.7). 3. draw water ... salwation 
—an expressive image in a hot country. On the last day 
of the feast of tabernacles the Jews used to bring waterin 
a golden pitcher from the fountain of Siloam, and pour it, 
mingled with wine, on the sacrifice on the altar, with 
great rejoicing. This is the allusion in Jesus’ words on 
“the last day of the feast’’ (John 7, 2, 37-89). The pouring 
out of water indicated repentance (1 Samuel 7. 6; ef., as to 
the Jews’ repentance hereafter, Zechariah 12, 10), There 
shall be a latter outpouring of the Spirit like the former 
one on pentecost (Joel 2, 23). wells—not mere streams, 
which may run dry, but ever-flowing fountains (John 4, 
14; 7. 88), “Out of his belly (i. e.,in and from himself)— 
living water” (ch. 42. 18; Psalm 84.6; Zechariah 13.1; Rev- 
elation 7,17). 4. make mention— Hebrew, cause it to be re- 
membered. 5. Sing, &c.—alluding to Exodus 15.21, 6. 
inhabitant of Zion—Hebrew, inhabitress: so ‘‘daughter 
of Zion,” i. e., Zion and its people. in the midst of thee 
—of Jerusalem literally (Jeremiah 3.17; Ezekiel 48, 35; 
Zephaniah 3. 15, 17; Zechariah 2. 10), 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-22, CHAP. 13.-23. CONTAIN PROPHECIES AS TO For- 
EIGN NATIONS.—CHAP. 13., 14., AND 27., AS TO BABYLON AND 
Assyria. The predictions as to foreign nations are for the 
sake of the covenant people, to preserve them from despair, 
or reliance on human confederacies, and to strengthen 
their faith in God: also in order to extirpate narrow- 
minded nationality: God is Jehovah to Israel, not for 
Israel’s sake alone, but that He may be thereby Elohim 
to the nations. These prophecies are in their right chro- 
nological place, in the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign; then 
first the nations of Western Asia, on the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, assumed a most menacing aspect. 1. burden— 
weighty or mournful prophecy. [GROTIUS.] Otherwise, sim- 
ply, the prophetical declaration, from a Hebrew root to put 
forth with the voice anything, as in Numbers 28.7. [MAvu- 
RER.] of Babylon—concerning Babylon. 2. Lift... ban= 
ner—(Ch. 5.26; 11. 10.) the high mountain—rather, “ a bare 
(lit., bald, i. e., without trees) mountain :” from it the banner 
could be seen afar off, so as to rally together the peoples 
against Babylon. unto them—unto the Medes (v. 17), the 
assailants of Babylon. It is remarkable that Isaiah does 
not foretell here the Jews’ captivity in Babylon, but presup- 
poses that event, and throws himself beyond, predicting 
another event still more future, the overthrow of the city 
of Israel’s oppressors. It was now 174 years before the 
event. shake... hand—beckon with the hand—wave 
the hand to direct the nations to march against Babylon. 
nobles—Babylonian. Rather, in a bad sense, tyrants; as 
in ch, 14. 5, “rulers” in parallelism to “the wicked ;” and 
Job 21. 28. [MAURER.] 3. sanctified ones—the Median 
and Persian soldiers solemnly set apart by me for the 
destruction of Babylon, not inwardly “sanetified,” but 
designated to fulfil God’s holy purpose (Jeremiah 51, 27, 28; 
Joel 3.9, 11; where the Hebrew for prepare war is sanctify 
war). for mine anger—to execute if. rejoice in my 
highness—“ Those who are made to triumph for my hon- 
our.” [HorsLEy.] The heathen Medes could not be said 
to “rejoice in God’s highness,” MAURER (translates, ““My- 


Threatened Destruction of Babylon. 


haughtily exulting ones” (Zephaniah 3. 11); a special 
characteristic of the Persians (HERODOTUS, 1. 88), They 
rejoiced in their own highness, but it was His that they were 
unconsciously glorifying. 4. the mountains—viz., which 
separate Media and Assyria, and on one of which the 
banner to rally the hosts is supposed to be reared, tu= 
multuous noise—The Babylonians are vividly depicted 
as hearing some unwonted sound like the din of a host; 
they try to distinguish the sounds, but can only perceive 
a tumultuous noise. mations—Medes, Persians, ynd Arme- 
nians composed Cyrus’ army. 5. They—viz., ‘‘ Jehovah,” 
and the armies which are “the weapons of His indigna- 
tion.” far country—Media and Persia, stretching to the 
far north and east. end of heaven—the far east (Psalm 
19. 6). destroy—rather, to seize. [HORSLEY.] 6. day of 
the Lord—day of His vengeance on Babylon (ch, 2. 12), 
Type of the future “day of wrath” (Revelation 6. 17), 
destruction—lit., a devastating tempest. from the Al- 
mighty —not from mere man; therefore irresistible. 
“Almighty,” Hebrew, Shaddai. 7%. faint... melt—So 
Jeremiah 50. 43; cf. Joshua 7.5. Babylon was taken by 
surprise on the night of Belshazzar’s impious feast (Daniel 
5. 30). Hence the sudden fainting and melting of hearts. 8. 
pangs—The /Zebrew means also a messenger, HORSLEY, 
therefore, with LXX., translates, ‘“‘The heralds (who bring 
word of the unexpected invasion) are terrified.””, MAURER 
agrees with English Version, lit., ‘they shall take hold of 
pangs and sorrows.” woman,. . travaileth—(1 Thessa- 
lonians 5.3.) amazed—the stupid, bewildered gaze of 
consternation, faces... flames—“ their visages have the 
livid hue of flame” [HorsLEY]; with anguish and indig- 
nation. 9. crnel—not strictly, but unsparingly just; op- 
posed to mercy. Also answering to the cruelty (in the 
strict sense) of Babylon towards others (ch. 14.17), now 
about to be visited on itself. the land—‘the earth.” 
(Horstey.] The language from v.9 to v. 13 can only pri- 
marily and partially apply to Babylon; fully and exrhaust- 
ively, the judgments to come, hereafter, on the whole 
earth. Cf. v. 10 with Matthew 24. 29; Revelation 8. 12, 
The sins of Babylon, arrogancy (v.11; ch. 14. 11; 47. 7, 8), 
cruelty, fulse worship (Jeremiah 50. 38), persecution of the 
people of God (ch. 47. 6), are peculiarly characteristic of the 
Antichristian world of the latter days (Daniel 11. 32-37; 
Revelation 17. 3, 6; 18. 6, 7, 9-14, 24). 10. stars, &c.—jig. for 
anarchy, distress, and revolutions of kingdoms (ch, 34. 4; 
Joel 2.10; Ezekiel 32.7,8; Amos 8.9; Revelation 6, 12-14), 
There may be a literal fulfilmeng finally, shadowed forth 
under this imagery (Revelation 21.1), constellations— 
Hebrew, a fool, or impious one ; applied to the constellation 
Orion, who was represented as an impious giant (Nimrod 
deified, the founder of Babylon) chained to the sky, See 
Note, Job 38.31. 11. world—the impious of the world (cf, 
ch. 11. 4). arrogancy—Babylon’s besetting sin (Daniel 4, 
22. 30). the terrible—rather, tyrants. [HORSLEY.] 12. 
man, .. precious—I will so cut off Babylon’s defenders, 
that asingle man shall be as rare and precious as the finest 
gold. 13. Image for mighty revolutions (ch. 24. 19; 34. 4; 
Habakkuk 3. 6,10; Haggai 2. 6,7; Revelation 20.11), 14, 
it—Babylon. roe—gazelle; the most timid and easily 
startled. mo man taketh up—sheep defenceless, without 
a shepherd (Zechariah 13.7), every man ,.. to hisown 
people—the ‘‘ mingled peoples” of foreign lands shall flee 
out of her (Jeremiah 50, 16, 28, 37;.51. 9). 15. founmd—in the 
city. joimed—‘intercepted.” [MAURER.] “Every one 
that has withdrawn himself,” viz., to hide in the houses, 
(GeSENIUS.] 16. (Psalm 137, 8, 9.) 1%. Medes—(Ch. 21, 2; 
Jeremiah 51. 11, 28.) At that time they were subject to 
Assyria; subsequently Arbaces, satrap of Media, revolted 
against the effeminate Sardanapalus, king of Assyria, de- 
stroyed Nineveh, and became king of Media, in the ninth 
century B.C. not regard silver—in vain will one try to 
buy his life from them fora ransom. The heathen Xeno- 
phon (Cyrop. 5. 1, 10) represents Cyrus as attributing this 
characteristic to the Medes, disregard of riches. A curious 
confirmation of this prophecy. 18. bows—in the use of 
which the Persians were particularly skilled. 19. glory 
of kingdoms (Ch. 14. 4; 47.5; Jeremiah 51.41.) beauty 
of... excellency—Hebrew, the glory of the pride of the 


ISAIAH XIV. 


The Restoration of Israel. 


Chaldees; it was their glory and boast. as... Gomore 
rah—as utterly (Jeremiah 49. 18; 50, 40; Amos 4. 11), 
Taken by Cyrus, by clearing out the canal made for 
emptying the superfluous waters of the Euphrates, and 
directing the river into this new channel, so that he was 
able to enter the city by the old bed in the night, 20. lit, 
fulfilled, meither .., Arabian pitch. , . tent—not only 
shall it not be a permanent residence, but not even a 
temporary resting-place. The Arabs, through dread of 
evil spirits, and believing the ghost of Nimrod to haunt 
it, will not pass the night there (cf. v. 21), meither ..,. 
shepherds—the region was once most fertile; but owing 
to the Euphrates being now no longer kept within its 
former channels, it has become a stagnant marsh, unfit 
for flocks; and on the wastes of its ruins, bricks and 
cement, no grass grows, 21. wild beasts—Hebrew, tsiyim, 
animals dwelling in arid wastes.- Wild cats, remarkable 
for their howl. [BocHART,.] doleful creatures—howling 
beasts, lit.,“towlings.”’ [MAURER,] owls—rather, ostriches ; 
a timorons creature, delighting in solitary deserts, and 
making a hideous noise. [BOCHART.] satyrs—sylvan 
demi-gods—half man, half goat—believed by the Arabs to 
haunt these ruins; probably animals of the goat-ape 
species. [VITRINGA.] Devil-worshippers; who dance amidst 
the ruins on a certain night. [J. WoLrr.] 22. wild 
beasts of the islands—rather, jackals ; called by the Arabs 
sons of howling; an animal standing midway between a 
fox and a wolf. [BoCHART and MAURER.] cry—rather, 
answer, respond to each other, as wolves do at night, pro- 
ducing a most dismal effect, dragons—serpents of various 
species, which hiss and utter dolorous sounds, Fable 
gave them wings, because they stand with much of the 
body elevated and then dart swiftly. MAURER under- 
stands here another species of jackal. her time... near 
—though 174 years distant, yet “near” to Isaiah, who is 
supposed to be speaking to the Jews as if now captives in 
Babylon (ch, 14. 1, 2). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-3. THE CERTAINTY OF DELIVERANCE FROM 
BABYLON. £23, THE JEWS’ TRIUMPHAL SONG THEREAT, 


“It moves in lengthened elegiac measure like a song of 
lamentation for the dead, and is full of lofty scorn.” 
(HERDER.] 24-27, CONFIRMATION OF THIS BY THE HERE- 
FORETOLD DESTRUCTION OF THE ASSYRIANS UNDER SEN- 
NACHERIB; a pledge to assure the captives in Babylon 
that He who, with such ease, overthrew the Assyrian, 
could likewise effect His purpose as to Babylon. The 
Babylonian king, the subject of this prediction, is Bel- 
shazzar, as representative of the kingdom (Daniel 5). 1. 
choose—set His choice upon, A deliberate predilection. 
(HorsLeEY.] Their restoration is grounded on their election 
(see Psalm 102, 13-22), strangers—proselytes (Esther 8. 17; 
Acts 2.10; 17. 4,17). Tacitus, a heathen (Hist. 5. 5), attests 
the fact of numbers of the Gentiles having become Jews 
in his time. An carnest of the future effect on the heathen 
world of the Jews’ spiritual restoration (ch. 60, 4, 5, 10; 
Micah 5.7; Zechariah 14. 16; Romans Hl, 12). 2. the people 
—of Babylon, primarily. Of the whole Gentile world 
ultimately (ch. 49, 22; 66. 20; 60. 9). their place—Judea 
(Ezra 1), possess—receive in possession. captiwes—not 
by physical, but by moral might; the force of love, and 
regard to Israel’s God (ch. 60. 14), 3. rest—(Ch. 28, 12; 
Ezekiel 28, 25, 26.) ’ 

48. A CHORUS OF JEWS EXPRESS THEIR JOYFUL SUR- 
PRISE AT BABYLON’S DOWNFALL :—the whole earth rejoices ; 
the cedars of Lebanon taunt him, 4. proverb—The Orient- 
als, having few books, embodied their thoughtsin weighty, 
figurative, briefly-expressed gnomes. Here a taunting 
song of triumph (Micah 2.4; Habakkuk 2.6). the king—- 
the ideal representative of Babylon; perhaps Belshaz- 
zar (Daniel 5), The mystical Babylon is ultimately meant. 
golden city—rather, the exactress of gold. [MAURER.] 
But the old translators read differently in the Hebrew, op- 
pression, Which the parallelism favours (cf. ch. 3.5), 5. 
staff—not the sceptre (Psalm 2.9), but the staf’ with which 
one strikes others, as he is speaking of more tyrants than 
one (ch. 9.4; 10,24; 14.29), [MAURER.] rulers—iyrants, as 
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The Jews’ Triumphal Song 


the paralielism “the wicked” proves (cf. ch, 13, 2, Note). 
6. people—the peoples subjected to Babylon, is perse=- 
cuted—the Hebrew is rather active, ‘‘ which persecuted 
them, without any to hinder him.” [VULGATE, JEROME, 
and Horsey.) 7. they—the once subject nations of the 
whole earth. HouBIGANT places the stop after “fir trees” 


(wv. 8), “The very fir trees break forth,” &c. But the paral- 


lelisin is better in Hnglish Version, 8. the fir trees—now 
left undisturbed. Probably a kind of evergreen. rejoice 
at thee—(Psalin 96, 12.) At thy fall (Psalm 35. 19, 24), no 
feller—as formerly, when thou wast in power (ch. 10. 34; 
87, 24). 

9-ll. The scene changes from carth to hell. Hades (the 
Amenthes of Egypt), the unseen abode of the departed; 
some of its tenants, once mighty monarchs, are repre- 
sented by a bold personification as rising from their seats 
in astonishment at the descent among them of the hum- 
bled king of Babylon: This proves, in opposition to War- 
burton, Div. Leg., that the belief existed among the Jews, 
that there wasaSheol or Hades, in which the ‘ Rephaim” 
or manes of the departed abode. 9. moved—put into agi- 
tation, for thee—i. e., at thee; towards thee; explained by 
“to meet thee at thy coming.’”’? [MAURER,] chief ones— 
lit., goats; so rams, leaders of the flock; princes (Zechariah 
10. 3). The idea of wickedness on a gigantic scale is included 
(Ezekiel 34. 17; Matthew 25, 32, 33). MaAGrxE derives Re- 
phaim (English Version, “the dead”’) from a Hebrew root, 
to resolve into first elements ; so the deceased (ch, 26. 14) ghosts 
(Proverbs 21.16), These being magnified by the imagina- 
tion of the living into gigantic stature, gave their name 
to giants in general (Genesis 6.4; 14.5; Ezekiel 32. 18, 21), 
“Rephaim,” translated in LXX., giants (cf. Note, Job 26. 5, 
6). Thence, as the giant Rephaim of Canaan were noto- 
rious even in that guilty land, enormous wickedness became 
connected with the term, So the Rephaim came to be the 
wicked spirits in Gehenna, the lower of the two portions 
into which Sheol is divided. 10. They taunt him, and 
derive from his calamity consolation under their own 
(Ezekiel 31. 16). wealk—as ashade bereft of blood and life. 
Rephaim, ‘the dead,” may come from a Hebrew root, 
meaning similarly feeble, powerless. The speech of the 
departed closes with the next verse, 11. “Pomp” and 
music, the accompaniment of Babylon’s former feastings 
(ch. 5. 12; 24. 8), give place to the corruption and the still- 
ness of the grave (Ezekiel 82, 27). worm—that is bred in 
putridity. worms—properly those from which the crim- 
son dye is obtained. Appropriate here; instead of the 
crimson coverlet, over thee shall be “worms.” Instead of 
the gorgeous couch, ‘‘wnder thee” shall be the maggot. 
12-15. The Jews address him again as a fallen once-bright 
star. Vhe language is so framed as to apply to the Baby- 
lonian king primarily, and at the same time to shadow 
forth through him, the great final enemy, the man of sin, 
Antichrist, of Daniel, St. Paul, and St. John; he alone 
shall fulfil exhaustively all the lineaments here given, 
12. Lacifer—day star. A title truly belonging to Christ 
(Revelation 22, 16), ‘the bright and morning star,” and 
therefore hereafter to be assumed by Antichrist. Gr- 
SENIUS, however, renders the Hebrew here as in Eze- 
kiel 21. 12; Zechariah 11. 2, howl. weaken—prostrate ; as 
in Exodus 17. 13, ‘“discomfit.” 13, above. . . God—In 
Daniel 8. 10, ‘stars’ express earthly potentates, “The stars” 
are often also used to express heavenly principalities (Job 
88.7). mount of congregation—the place of solemn meet- 
ing between God and His people in the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. In Daniel 11.37, and 2'Thessalonians 2. 4, this is at- 
tributed to Antichrist. sides of... north—yviz., the sides 
of Mount Moriah on which the temple was built; north of 
Mount Zion (Psalm 48. 2). However, the parallelism sup- 
ports the notion that the Babylonian king expresses him- 
self accoruing to his own, and not Jewish opinions (so in 
ch. 10, 10), tnus “‘mount of the congregation” will mean 
the northern mountain (perhaps in Armenia) fabled by the 
Babylonians to be the common meeting-place of their gods. 
“Tsoth sides” imply the angle in which the sides meet; 
and so the expression comes to mean “ the extreme parts of 
the north.” So the Hindoos place the Meru, the dwell- 
ing-place of their gods, in the north, in the Himalayan 
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at Babylon’s Downfall, 


mountains. So the Greeks, in the northern Olympus. The 
Persian followers of Zoroaster put the Ai-bordsch in the 
Caucasus north of them. The allusion to the stars har- 
monizes with this, viz., that those near the North Pole, the 
region of the aurora borealis (cf. Note, Job 23. 9; 87. 22). 
[MAURER, LXX., Syrrac.] 14. clouds—rather, the cloud, 
singular, Perhaps there is a reference to the cloud, the 
symbol of the Divine presence (ch, 4.5; Exodus 13, 21). So 
this tallies with 2 Thessalonians 2. 4, ‘above all that is 
called God;” as here “above... the cloud;” and as the 
shechinah-cloud was connected with the temple, there fol- 
lows, ‘‘he as God sitteth in the temple of God,” answering 
to “I will be like the Most High” here. Moreover, Revela- 
tion 17. 4, 5, represents Antichrist as seated in BABYLON, 
to which city, literal and spiritual, Isaiah refers here, 15. 
to hell—to Sheol (v. 6), thou who hast said, “I will ascend 
into heaven” (Matthew 11. 23), sides ef the pit—antitheti- 
cal to the “sides of the north” (v. 13). Thus the reference 
is to the sides of the sepulchre round which the dead were 
ranged in niches, But MAURER here, as in v. 13, trans- 
lates, *‘ the extreme,’’ or innermost parts of the sepulchre; 
as in Ezekiel 32. 23 (cf. 1 Samuel 24, 3). 

16-20. The passers-by contemplate with astonishment the 
body of the king of Babylon cast out, instead of lying in a 
splendid mausoleum, and can hardly believe their senses that 
ttishe. 16. marrowly leok—to be certain they are not 
mistaken. consider—“ meditate upon.” [HorsLEY]. 1%. 
opened not... house... prisomers—But MAURER, as 
Margin, “ Did not let his captives loose homewards.” 18. 
Alli, e., This is the usual practice. im glory—in a grand 
mausoleum, house—i, e., sepulchre, as in Ecclesiastes 12, 
5; “grave” (v. 19). Tobe excluded from the family sepul- 
chre was a mark of infamy (ch. 34. 3; Jeremiah 22. 19; 1 
Kings 13, 22; 2 Chronicles 21, 20; 24, 25; 28.27), 19. cast out 
of—not that he had lain in the grave and was then cast out 
of it, but “‘cast out without a grave,” such as might have been 
expected by thee (“thy’’). branch—a useless sucker start- 
ing up from the root of a tree, and cut away by the hus- 
bandman,. raiment of these slain—coyered with gore, 
and regarded with abhorrence as unclean by the Jews, 
Rather, ‘clothed (i. e., covered) with the slain;”’ as Job 7. 5, 
“My flesh is clothed with worms and clods of dust.” 
(MAURER.] thrust through—i. ¢., “the slain who have 
been thrust through,” &e, stenesof,.. pit—whose bodies 
are buried in sepulchres excavated amidst stones, whereas 
the king of Babylon is an wnburied *‘ carcass trodden un- 
der foot.” 20. not... joined with them—whereas the 
princes slain with thee shall be buried, thou shalt not, 
thou... destroyed . . , lamd—Béishazzar (or Naboned) 
oppressed his land with wars and tyranny, so that he was 
much hated (Xenophon, Cyrop, 4, 6,3; 7. 5,32), seed... 
never be renowned—rather, “shall not be named for 
ever;” the Babylonian dynasty shall end with Belshazzar; 
his family shall not be perpetuated. [HORSLEY.] 

21-23. God's determination to destroy Babylon, 21. pre= 
pare, &c,—charge to the Medes and Persians, as if they 
were God’s conscious instruments. his children — Bel- 
shazzar’s (Exodus 20,5). rise—to occupy the places of 
their fathers, fill... with cities—-MAURER translates, 
“enemies,” as the Hebrew means in 1 Samuel 28. 16; Psalm 
139. 20, viz., lest they inundate the world with their armies, 
VITRINGA translates, ‘disturbers.’’ In English Version 
the meaning is, “lest they fill the land with such cities” 
of pride as Babylon was, 22. against them—the family 
of the king of Babylon. mame—all the male represent- 
atives, so that the name shall become extinct (ch, 56, 5; 
Ruth 4.5). remmnant—all that is left of them, The 
dynasty shall cease (Daniel 5, 28-31). Cf. as to Babylon in 
general, Jeremiah 51.62, 23. bittern—rather the hedgehog. 
[MAURER and GESENIUS,] Strabo (16,1) states that enor- 
mous hedgehogs were found in the islands of the Eu- 
phrates, poois—owing to Cyrus turning the waters of 
the Euphrates over the country. besom—sweep-nét, 
[MAURER.] (1 Kings 14,10; 2 Kings 21, 13.) 

4-27. A FRAGMENT AS TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
ASSYRIANS UNDER SENNACHERIB. This would comfort 
the Jews when captives in Babylon, being a pledge that 
God, who had by that time fulfilled the promise concern- 


Prophecy against Philistia. ISAIAH 
ting Sennacherib (though now still future), would also 
fulfil His promise as to destroying Babylon, Judah’s 
enemy. In this v. 24 the Lord’s thought (purpose) stands 
in antithesis to the Assyrians’ thoughts (ch. 10.7). (See ch. 
46.10, 11; | Samuel 15,29; Malachi 3,6.) 25. That—my 
purpose, namely, “that.” break... yoke—(Ch. 10. 27.) 
my mountains—Sennacherib’s army was destroyed on 
the mountains near Jerusalem (ch. 10,33, 34). God re- 
garded Judah as peculiarly His. 26. This is... pur= 
pose... whole earth—a hint that the prophecy em- 
braces the present world of all ages in its scope, of which 
the purpose concerning Babylon and Assyria, the then 
representatives of the world-power, is but a part. hand 
«+... stretched out upon—viz,, in punishment (ch, 5. 25). 
27. (Daniel 4. 35.) 

(28-32. ProrpHrecy AGAINST PHILISTIA. To comfort the 
Jews, lest they should fear that people; not in order to 
eall the Philistines to repentance, since the prophecy was 
probably never circulated among them, They had been 
subdued by Uzziah or Azariah (2 Chronicles 26,6); but in 
the reign of Ahaz (2 Chronicles 28,18) they took several 
towns in south Judea, Now Isaiah denounces their final 
subjugatien by Hezekiah. 28. Im... year... Ahaz 
died—726 B.c. Probably it was in this year that the Phil- 
istines threw off the yoke put on them by Uzziah, 29. 
Palestina—liil., The land of sojourners. rod... . broken 
—the yoke imposed by Uzziah (2 Chronicles 26,6) was 
thrown off under Ahaz (2 Chronicles 28. 18).. serpemt’s 
root—the siock of Jesse (ch. 11.1), Uzziah was doubtless 
regarded by the Philistines as a biting ‘‘serpent.” But 
though the effects of his bite have been got rid of, a more 
deadly viper, or “ cockatrice” (Lit., viper’s offspring, as Phil- 
istia would regard him), viz., Hezekiah awaits you (2 
Kings 18.8). 30. first-born of... poor—Hebraism, for 
the most abject poor; the first-born being the foremost of 
the family. Go “first-born of death” (Job 18.13), for the 
most fatal death. The Jews, heretofore exposed to Phil- 
istine invasions and alarms, shall be in safety. Cf. Psalm 
72.4, “Children of the needy,” expressing those ‘‘ needy 
in conditwn.” feek—image from a flock feeding in safety. 
root—radical destruction, He shall slay—Jehovah shall. 
The change of person, He after J, isa common Hebraism, 
31. gate—i.e., ye who throng the gate; the chief place of 
coneourse inacity. from .,, merth—Judea, north and 
east of Palestine. smoke—from the signal-fire, whereby a 
hostile army was called together (the Jews’ signal-fire is 
meant here, the “ pillar of cloud and fire,” Exodus 13. 21; 
Nehemiah 9.19); or else from the region devastated by 
fire. [MAURER.] GESENTIUS less: probably refers it to the 
cloud of dust raised by the invading army. mome... 
nlone ... in... appointed times—Rather, ‘There shall 
not be a straggler among his (the enemy’s) levies.”? The 
Jewish host shall advance on Paiestine in close array; 
none shall fall back or lag from weariness (ch. 5, 26, 27). 
{LowtH.] MAURER thinks the Hebrew will not bear the 
rendering levies or armies. He translates, “‘There is not 
one (of the Philistine watch-guards) who will remain 
alone (exposed to the enemy) at his post,” through fright. 
On ‘falone,”’ cf. Psalm 102.7; Hosea 8,9, 32. messengers 
of the nation—When messengers come from Philistia to 
inquire as to the state of Judea, the reply shall be, that 
the Lord, &c. (Psalm 87.1, 5; 102.16), poor—(Zephaniah 
8. 12.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-9. CHaAps. 15, and 16. FORM ONE PROPHECY ON 
Moas. Lowry thinks it was delivered in the first years 
of Hezekiah’s reign, and fulfilled in the fourth, when 
Shalmaneser, on his way to invade Israel, may have 
seized on the strongholds of Moab. Moab probably had 
made common cause with Israel and Syria in a league 
against Assyria. Hence it incurred the vengeance of As- 
syria. Jeremiah has introduced much of this prophecy 
into his 48th chapter. 1. Because—Rather, Surely; lit. (1 
affirm), that. [MAuRER.] night—the time best suited for 
a hostile incursion (ch, 21.4; Jeremiah 39.4). Ar—mean- 
ing in Hebrew, The city; the metropolis of Moab, on the 
Gouth of the river Arnon. Kir—tit., A citadel; not far 


XV, XVI A Prophecy on Moab. 


from Ar, towards the south. 2. He—Moab personified. 
Bajith—Rather, “to the temple” [MAURER]; answering 
to the “sanctuary” ‘ch, 16.12), in a similar context. to 
Dibon—Rather, as Dibon was in a plain north of the 
Arnon, “ Dibon (is gone up) to the high places,” the usual 
places of sacrifice in the East. Same town as Dimon (v. 9) 
to weep—at the sudden calamity. over Nebo—Rather 
“in Nebo;” not on account of Nebo (cf. v.3), [MAURER.] 
The town Nebo was adjacent to the mountain, not far 
from the northern shore of the Dead Sea. There it was 
that Chemosh, the idol of Moab, was worshipped (cf, Deu- 
teronomy 34.1), Medeba—South of Heshbon, on a hill east 
of Jordan, baldness... beard cut offThe Orientals re- 
garded the beard with peculiar veneration. To cut one’s 
beard off is the greatest mark of sorrow and mortifica- 
tion (cf. Jeremiah 48.57), 3. tops of... houses—flat; 
places of resort for prayer, &c., in the East (Acts 10.9), 
weeping abundantly—" melting away in tears.” Hors- 
LEY prefers “‘descending to weep.” Thus there is a ‘‘ par- 
allelism by alternate construction” [LowTH], or chias- 
mus; “howl” refers to “tops of houses.’’ ‘ Descending 
to weep” to “streets” or squares, whither they descend 
from the house tops. 4. Heshbon—an Amorite city, 
twenty miles east of Jordan; taken by Moab after the 
carrying away of Israel (cf. Jerermiah 48,), Elealeh—near 
Heshbon, in Reuben, Jahaz—Hast of Jordan, in Reuben. 
Near it Moses defeated Sihon. therefore—because of the 
sudden overthrow of their cities. Even the armed men, 
instead of fighting in defence of their Jand, shall join in 
the general cry. life, &c.—rather, “his soul is grieved” (1 
Samuel 1.8). [MAURER.] 5. My—The prophet himself is 
moved with pity for Moab. Ministers, in denouncing the 
wrath of God against sinners, should do it with tender 
sorrow, not with exultation, fugitives—fieeing from 
Moab, wander as far as to Zoar, on the extreme boun- 
dary south of the Dead Sea, HorsSLEY translates, her 
nobility, or ‘rulers’ (Flosea 4. 18), lheifer, &c.—i, e., raising 
their voices “like a heifer” (ef. Jeremiah 48. 34, 36), The ex- 
pression “three years old,” implies one at its full vigour 
(Genesis 15. 9), as yet not brought under the yoke; as Moak 
heretofore unsubdued, but now about to be broken, So 
Jeremiah 31. 18; Hosea 4,13. MAURER translates, “ Eglath 
(in English Version, ‘‘a heifer’) Shelishijah” (i. e., the third, 
to distinguish it from two others of the same name), by 
the mounting up—up the ascent, Luhith—a mountain 
in Moab. Horonsim—a town of Moab not far from Zoar 
(Jeremiah 48, 5), It means the two poles, being near caves, 
ery of destruction—a cry appropriate to the destruction 
which visits their country. 6. For—The cause of their 
flight southwards (2 Kings 3.19, 25). Jor the northern 
regions and eyen the city Nimrim (the very name of 
which means limpid waters, in Gilead near Jordan) are 
without water or herbage, 7. Wherefore—Because of the 
devastation oftheland. abundance—lit., thal whichis over 
and above the necessaries of life. brook of... willows 
The fugitives flee from Nimrim, where the waters have 
failed, to places better watered. Jfargin has valley of 
Arabians, i. e., to the valley on the boundary between 
them and Arabia Petrea; now Wady-el Arabah, Arabia 
means a desert, 8&8. Eglaim—(Ezekiel 47. 10), din-eglaim. 
‘Not the Agalum of Eusebius, eight miles from Areopolis 
towards the south; the context requires a town on the very 
borders of Moab or beyond them, Beer-elim—tit., The 
well of the Princes-+so Numbers 21, 16-18). Beyond the 
east borders of Moab. 9. Dimon—Same as Dibon (v. 2). 
Its waters are the Arnon, full of blood—the slain of 
Moab shall be so many, bring more—fresh calamities, 
viz., the “lions” afterwards mentioned (2 Kings 17, 25; 
Jeremiah 5.6; 15.3), VirrinGA understands Nebuchad- 
nezzar as meant by ‘the lion;” but it is plural, “lions,” 
The “more,” or in Hebrew, additions, he explains of the 
addition made to the waters of Dimon by the streams of 
blood of the slain. 


25: 


CHAPTER XVI: 


Ver 1-14. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY AS TO MOAB, 
1. lamb—A dvice of the prophet to the Moabites who had 
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Prophecy as to Moab. 


fled southwards to Idumea. to send to the king of Judah 
the tribute of lambs, which they had formerly paid to 
Israel, but which they had given up (2 Kings 3, 4,5). David 
probably imposed this tribute before the severance of 
Judah and Israel (2 Samuel 8. 2). Therefore Moab is rec- 
ommended to gain the favour and protection of Judah, by 
paying it to the Jewish king. Type of the need of sub- 
mitting to Messiah (Psalm 2, 10-12; Romans 12.1), from 
Sela to—rather, ‘‘from Petra through (lit., towards) the 
wilderness.” [MAURER.] Sela means “a rock,” Petra in 
Greek; the capital of Idumea and Arabia Petrea; the 
dwellings are mostly hewn out of the rock, The country 
around was a vast common (‘ wilderness”) or open pas- 
turage, to which the Moabites had fled on the invasion 
from the west (ch. 15.7), ruler of the land—viz., of Idu- 
mea, i. €., the king of Judah; Amaziah had become master 
of Idumea and Sela (2 Kings 14.7), 2. cast out of,., 
nest—rather, “as a brood cast out” (in apposition with “ta 
wandering bird,’ or rather, wandering birds), viz., a brood 
just fledged and expelled from the nest in which they 
were hatched. [Horstey.] Cf. ch. 10.14; Deuteronomy 
82.11. daughters of Moab—i, e., the inhabitants of Moab. 
So 2 Kings 19. 21; Psalm 48, 11; Jeremiah 46, 11; Lamenta- 
tions 4, 22. [MAURER.] at the fords—trying to cross the 
boundary river of Moab, in order to escape out of the 
land. EWALD and MAURER make “ fords’ a poetical 
expression for “the dwellers on Arnon,’ answering to 
the parallel clause of the same sense, ‘daughters of 
Moab.” 3-5. GESENIUS, MAURER, &¢., regard these verses 
as an address of the fugitive Moabites to the Jews for pro- 
tection; they translate v. 4, ‘Let mine outcasts of Moab 
dwell with thee, Judah;’’ the protection will be refused 
by the Jews, for the pride of Moab (v. 6). VITRINGA makes 
it an additional advice to Moab, besides paying tribute, 
Give shelter to the Jewish outcasts who take refuge in 
thy land (v. 3, 4); so “‘merey” will be shown thee in turn 
by whatever king sits on the “throne” of “t David”’ (v. 5), 
Isaiah foresees that Moab will be too proud: to pay the 
tribute, or conciliate Judah by sheltering its outcasts (v. 
6); therefore judgment shall be executed. However, as 
Moab just before is represented as itself an outcast in Idu- 
mea, it seems incongruous that it should be called on to 
shelter Jewish outcasts. So that it seems rather to foretell 
the ruined state of Moab when its people should beg the Jews 
for shelter, but be refused for their pride, make .., 
shadow as... night... in... noonday—emblem 
of a thick shelter from the glaring noonday heat (ch. 4. 
6; 25.4; 32.2). bewray ... wandereth—betray not the 
fugitive to his pursuer, 4. Rather, ‘‘ Let the outcasts of 
Moab dwell with thee” (Judah), [HoRsLEY.] 4. for the 
extortioner, &c.—The Assyrian oppressor probably, is at 
an end—By the time that Moab begs Judah for shelter, 
Judah shall be in a condition to afford it, for the Assyrian 
oppressor shall have been “consumed out of the land.” 
5. If Judah shelters the suppliant Moab, allowing him to 
remain in Idumea, a blessing will redound to Judah itself 
and its “throne.” truth ,, , judgment... righteous- 
ness—language so divinely framed as to apply to “the 
latter days’ under King Messiah, when ‘‘the Lord shall 
bring again the captivity of Moab” (Psalm 72, 2; 96. 13; 98, 
9; Jeremiah 48.47; Romans 11.12), hasting—prompt in 
executing. ‘6. We—Jews. We reject Moab’s supplication 
for his pride. lies—false boasts, not be so—rather, not 
right; shall prove vain (ch, 25,10; Jeremiah 48, 29, 30; 
Zephaniah 2.8). “Itshall not beso; his lies shall not so 
effectit.” 7%. Therefore—all hope of being allowed shelter 
by the Jews being cut off. foundations—i. e., ruins; be- 
cause, when houses are pulled down, the “ foundations” 
alone are left (ch. 58, 12). Jeremiah, in the parallel piace 
(Jeremiah 48, 31), renders it ‘‘men,’’ who are the moral 
foundations or stay of acity, Kir-hareseth—lit., A cita- 
del of brick. surely they are stricken—rather, joined 
with “mourn;” * Yeshall mourn uéferly stricken,”’ [MAU- 
RER and HORSLEY.) 8. flelds—vine-fields (Deuteronomy 
82. 82), wine of Sibmah—near Heshbon: viz., languishes. 
lords of , . . heathen—the heathen princes, the As- 
syrians, &c., who invaded Moab, destroyed his vines. 
So Jeremiah in the parallel place (Jeremiah 48, 32 33), 
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ISAIAH XVII. 


Prophecy concerning Damascus. 


MAURER thinks the following words require rather the 
rendering, ‘‘Its (the vine of Sibmah) shoots (the wines 
got from them) overpowered (by its generous flavour and 
potency) the lords of the nations” (Genesis 49, 11, 12, 22), 
come . . . Jazer—They (the vine-shoots) reached even 
to Jazer, tifteen miles from Heshbon, wandered—They 
overran in wild luxuriance the wilderness of Arabia, 
encompassing Moab, thesea—the Dead Sea; or else some 
lake near Jazer now dry; in Jeremiah 48, 32 called the 
sea of Jazer; but see note there (Psalm 80.8-11), 9. I—will 
bewail for its desolation, though I belong to another 
nation (nole, ch. 15.5). with... weeping of Jazer—as 
Jazer weeps. shouting for . . . fallen—rather, “Upon thy 
summer fruits and upon thy luxuriani vines the shouting 
(the battle shout, instead of the joyous shout of the grape- 
gatherers, usual at the vintage) is fallen” (v. 10; Jeremiah 
25. 80; 51.14), In the parallel passage (Jeremiah 48.32) the 
words substantially express the same sense, ** The spoiler 
is fallen upon thy summer fruits.’”’ 10. gladmess—such 
as is felt in gathering a rich harvest. There shall be no 
harvest or vintage owing to the desolation; therefore no 
“gladness.” 11. bowels—in Scripture the seat of yearn- 
ing compassion, It means the inward seat of emotion, the 
heart, &c. (ch. 63.15; ef. ch. 15.5; Jeremiah 48, 36,) sound 
... harp—as its strings vibrate when beaten with the 
plectrum or hand. 12. when it is seem that—rather, 
‘““When Moab shall have appeared (before his gods; cf. 
Exodus 23. 15), when he is weary (i.e., when he shall have 
fatigued himself with observing burdensome rites; 1 Kings 
18. 26. &c.), on the high place (cf. ch. 15. 2), and shall come 
to his sanctuary (of the idol Chemosh on Mount Nebo) to 
pray, he shall not preyail:” he shall effect nothing by his 
prayers. [MAURER.] 13. since that time—rather, “‘re- 
specting that time.’ [Horsury.] BARNES translates it, 
* formerly,” in contrast to ‘but now’ (v. 14): heretofore 
former prophecies (Exodus 15. 15; Numbers 21. 29) have been 
given as to Moab, of which Isaiah has given the substance? 
but now a definite and steady time also is fixed. 14. three 
years... hireling—Just as a hireling has his fixed term 
of engagement, which neither he nor his master willallow 
to be added to or to be taken from, so the limit within 
which Moab is to fall is unalterably fixed (ch, 21. 16), Ful- 
filled about the time when the Assyrian led Israel into 
captivity. The ruins of Elealeh, Heshbon, Medeba, Dibon, 
&c., still exist to confirm the inspiration of Scripture. The 
aceurate particularity of specification of the places 3000 years 
ago, confirmed by modern research, is a strong testimony 
to the truth of prophecy. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver, 1-11, PROPHECY CONCERNING DAMASCUS AND ITS 
ALLY SAMARIA, i.e., Syria and Israel, which had leagued 
together (ch, 7. and 8), Already, Tiglath-pileser had car- 
ried away the people of Damascus to Kir, in the fourth 
year of Ahaz (2 Kings 16.9); but now in Hezektiah’s reign 
a farther overthrow is foretold (Jeremiah 49, 23; Zechariah 
9.1). Also, Shalmaneser carried away Israel from Samaria 
to Assyria (2 Kings 17. 6; 18. 10.11) in the sixth year of Heze- 
kiah of Judah (the ninth year of Hoshea of Israel). This 
prophecy was, doubtless, given previously in the first 
years of Hezekiah, when the foreign nations came into 
nearer collision with Judah, owing to the threatening 
aspect of Assyria, Damascus—put before Jsrael (Ephraim, 
v. 3), which is chiefly referred to in what follows, because 
it was the prevailing power in the league: with it Ephraim 
either stood or fell (ch. 7). 2. cities of Aroer—i, e,, the 
cities round about Aroer, and under its jurisdiction, 
[GESENIUS.] So “cities with their villages’ (Joshua 15, 
44); ‘“‘ Heshbon and all her cities” (Joshua 18,17). Aroer 
was near Rabbah-ammon, at the river of Gad, an arm of 
the Jabbok (2 Samuel 24. 5), founded by the Gadites (Num- 
bers, 32. 34), for flocks—(Ch, 5,17.) 3. fortress . . . cease— 
the strongholds shall be pulled down (Samaria especially : 
Hosea 10, 14; Micah 1.6; Habakkuk 1.10), remnant of 
Syria—all that was left after the overthrow by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 Kings 16.9), as the glory of. , . Israel—they 
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The Woe of Tsrael’s Enemies. 


shall meet with the same fate as Israel, their ally. 4. 
glory of Jacob—the kingdom of Ephraim and all that 
they rely on (Hosea 12,2; Micah 1.5). fatmess ... lean— 
(Wote, ch. 10. 16.) 5. harvestman, &c.—The inhabitants 
and wealth of Israel shall be swept away, and but few left 
behind, just as the husbandman gathers the corn and the 
fruit, and leaves only a few gleaning ears and grapes (2 
Kings 18. 9-11). with his arm—he collecteth the standing 
grain with one arm, so that he can cut it with the sickle 
in the other hand, Rephaim—a fertile plain at the south- 
west of Jerusalem toward Bethlehem and the country of 
the Philistines (2 Samuel 5, 18-22). 6. im it—i.e.,in the 
land of Israel. twoorthree ... in the top—A few poor 
inhabitants shall be left in Israel, like the two or three 
olive berries left on the topmost boughs, which it is not 
worth while taking the trouble to try toreach. 7. look 
to his Maker—instead of trusting in their fortresses—(v. 3; 
Micah 7.7). 8. groves—A symbolical tree is often found 
in Assyrian inscriptions, representing the hosts of heaven 
(Saba), answering to Asteroth or Astarte, the queen of 
heaven, as Baal or Bel is the king. Hence the expression, 
“image of the groye,” is explained (2 Kings 21.7). images 
—lit., images to the sun,i.e., to Baal, who answers to the sun, 
as Astarte to the hosts of heaven (2 Kings 23, 5; Job 31. 26), 
9. forsaken bough—rather, ‘“‘the leavings of woods,” 
what the axeman leaves when he cuts down the grove 
(cf. v. 6). which they left because of—rather, “ which 
(the enemies) shall leave for the children of Israel;’’ lit., 
“shall leave (in departing) from before the face of the chil- 
dren of Israel. [MAURER.] But a few cities out of many 
shall be left to Israel, by the purpose of God, executed by 
the Assyrian. 10. forgotten ,, .Godof.. . salvation... 
rock — (Deuteronomy 32. 15, 18.) plants—rather, nursery- 
grounds, pleasure-grounds, [MAURER.] set in—rather. 
“set them,” the pleasure-grounds, strange slips—cutlings 
of plants from far, and therefore valuable. 11. in the day 
... thy plant—rather, “In the day of thy planting.” 
[Horsiey.] shalt... make... grow—MAvURER trans- 
lates, ‘‘ Thou didst fence it,’ viz., the pleasure-ground. The 
parallel clause, ‘Make... flourish,’ favours English 
Version. As soon as thou plantest it grows, in the morn- 
ing—i.e., immediately after: so in Psalm 90, 14, the Hebrew, 
“in the morning,’ is translated early. but... shall bea 
heap —rather, “but (promising as was the prospect) the 
harvest is gone.” [HoRSLEY.] in... day of grief—rather, 
“in the day of (expected) possession.” [MAURER,] ‘In the 
day of inundation.” [HORSLEY.] of desperate sorrow— 
rather, ‘And the sorrow shall be desperate or irremedi- 
able.” In English Version heap and sorrow may be taken 
together by hendiad, “‘The heap of the harvest shall be 
desperate sorrow.’ [ROSENMULLER. ] 

Chap. 17. 12-18. 7. SUDDEN DESTRUCTION OF A GREAT 
ARMY IN JUDEA (viz., that of the Assyrian Sennacherib), 
AND ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE EVENT TO THE ETHIO- 
PIAN AMBASSADORS. The connection of this fragment 
with what precedes is: notwithstanding the calami- 
ties coming on Israel, the people of God shall not be 
utterly destroyed (ch. 6,12, 13), the Assyrian spoilers shall 
perish (ch. 17. 13, 14). 12. Woe... multitude —rather, 
“ Ho (Hark)! a noise of,’ &c, The prophet in vision per- 
ceives the vast and mixed Assyrian hosts (Hebrew, ‘““many 
peoples,’ see note, ch. 5, 26): on the hills of Judah (so 
“mountains,” v.13): but at the ‘ rebuke” of God they shall 
“flee as chaff,” tothe rushing... that make—rather, 
“the roaring... roareth’’ (cf. ch. 8. 7; Jeremiah 6, 23). 
13. shall. . . shall —rather, ‘God rebuketh (Psalm 9. 5) 
them, and they jlee—are chased: the event is set before 
the eyes as actually present, not future. chaff of... 
mountains—threshing-floors in the East are in the open 
air on elevated places, so as to catch the wind which sepa- 
rates the chaff from the wheat (Psalm 88.13; Hosea 13. 3). 
rolling thing—any thing that rolls: stubble. 14. eve- 
ning ... before morning—fulfilled to the letter in the 
destruction ‘“ before morning” of the vast host that “at 
evening-tide” was such a terror (“ trouble’’) to Judah; on 
the phrase see Psalm 90. 6; 30.5, he is not—viz., the enemy. 
us—the Jews. A general declaration of the doom that 
awaits the foes of God’s people (ch, 54, 17). 
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ISAIAH XVIII. 


Announcement to the Ethiopians. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Isaiah announces the overthrow of Sennacherib’s hosts, 
and desires the Ethiopian ambassadors, now in Jern- 
salem, to bring word of it to their own nation, and calls 
on the whole world to witness the event (v. 8). As ch. 17, 
12-14 announced the presence of the foe, so ch. 18. foretells 
his overthrow. The headingin Dnglish Version, * God will 
destroy the Ethiopians,” is a mistake arising from the 
wrong rendering ‘* Woe,’ whereas the Hebrew does not 
express a threat, but is an appeal calling attention (ch. 55. 
1; Zechariah 2. 6): “Ho.” He is not speaking against but 
to the Ethiopians, calling on them to hear his prophetical 
announcement as to the destruction of their enemies. 1. 
shadowing with wings—rather, “land of the winged 
bark.” i. e., “* barks with wing-like sails, answering to yes- 
sels of bulrushes” in v, 2; the word “rivers,” in the par- 
allelism, also favours it; so LXX.and Chaldee. [EWALD.] 
“Land of the clanging sound of wings,” é.e., armvies, as in 
ch. 8. 8; the rendering “bark,” or “ship,” is rather dubi- 
ous. [MAURER.] The armies referred to are those of Tir- 
hakah, advancing to meet the Assyrians (ch. 37.9), In 
English Version; “‘ shadowing” means protecting—stretch- 
ing out its wings to defend a feeble people, viz., the He- 
brews. [VITRINGA.] The Hebrew for “wings” is the same 
as for the idol Cneph, which was represented in temple- 
sculptures with wings (Psalms 91.4), beyond—Meroe, 
the island between the ‘trivers’”’ Nile and Astaboras is 
meant, famed for its commerce, and perhaps the seat of 
the Ethiopian government, hence addressed here as rep- 
resenting the whole empire: remains of temples are still 
found, and the name of “ Tirhakah’”’ in the inscriptions. 
This island-region was probably the chief part of Queen. 
Candace’s kingdom (Acts 8.27). For ‘“‘beyond” others 
translate less lit., ‘which borderest on.” Ethiepia—tit,, 
Oush,. Horsury is probably right that the witimate and 
Jullest reference of the prophecy is to the restoration of the 
Jews in the Holy Land through the instrumentality of 
some distant people skilled in navigation (v. 2; ch. 60. 9}. 
10; Psalm 45. 15; 68.31; Zephaniah 8.10): perhaps Eng- 
land. Phcenician voyagers coasting along would speak 
of all‘ Western remote lands as “beyond” the Nile’s: 
mouths, ‘*Cush,’’ too, has a wide sense, being applied! 
not only to Ethiopia, but Arabia Deserta and Felix, and: 
along the Persian Gulf, as far as the Tigris (Genesis 2, 13),. 
2. ambassadors—messengers sent to Jerusalem at the time 
that negotiations passed between Tirhakah and Hezekiah 
against the expected attack of Sennacherib (ch. 37. 9). by 
«.. sea—on the Wile (ch. 19.5): as what follows proves; 
vessels of bulrushes—light canoes, formed of papyrus; 
daubed over with pitch: so the “ark” in which Moses 
was exposed (Exodus 2, 3). Go—Isaiah tells them to take 
back the tidings of what God is about to do (v. 4) against 
the common enemy of both Judah and Ethiopia. scat- 
tered and peeled—rather, strong and energetic. [MAURER.] 
The Hebrew for “ strong” is lit., drawn out (Margin, Psalm 
36. 10; Ecclesiastes 2.3), “Energetic,” lit., sharp (Habak- 
kuk 1. 8; Margin, the verb means to sharpen a sword, Eze- 
kiel 21. 15, 16); also polished. AS HERODOTUS (3. 20, 114) cha- 
racterizes the Ethiopians as “the tallest and fairest of 
men,” G. V. SMITH translates, “tall and comely:”’ lit., ex- 
tended (ch. 45, 14, “men of stature ”’) and polished (the Ethi- 
opians had smooth, glossy skins). In English Version the 
reference is to the Jews, scattered outcasts, and loaded 
with indignity (Uit., having their hair torn off. HORSLEY), 
terrible—the Hthiopians famed for warlike prowess. [Ro- 
SENMULLER.] The Jews who, because of God’s plague, 
made others to fear the like (Deuteronomy 28. 37). Rather, 
“awfully remarkable.” [Horsiry.] God puts the “ ter- 
ror”? of His people into the surrounding nations at the 
first (Exodus 23. 27; Joshua 2.9); so it shall be again in 
the latter days (Zechariah 12. 2,3). from . . . begin- 
ning hitherto—so English Version rightly. But GESE- 
nius, “to the terrible nation (of upper Egypt) and further 
beyond” (to the Ethiopians properly so called), meted 
out—Hebrew, of line, line. The measuring line was used 
in destroying buildings (ch. 34. 11; 2 Kings 21, 13; Lamen- 
tations 2.8). Hence, actively, it means here ‘‘a people 
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meting out,’”—an all-destroying people;’’ which suits the 
context better than ‘meted,’ passively. (MAURER.] 
Horsey, understanding it of the Jews, translates it, ‘*Ex- 
pecting, expecting (in a continual attitude of expectation 
of Messiah) and trampled under foot:” a graphic picture 
ofthem. Most translate, of strength, strength (from a root, 
to brace the sinews), i. e., a most powerful people. trodden 
down—true of the Jews. But MAURER translates it ac- 
tively, a people treading under foot all its enemies, ¢. e., vie- 
torious (ch. 14. 25), viz.,the Ethiopians. spoiled—‘ cut up.” 
The Nile is formed by the junction of many streams in 
Abyssinia, the Atbara, the Astapus or Blue river (between 
which two rivers Meroe, the * Ethiopia” here meant, lies), 
and the Astaboras or White river; these streams wash 
down the soil along their banks in the “land” of Upper 
Egypt, and deposit it on that of Lower Egypt. G. V. 
SMITH translates it, ‘‘ Divide.”’” Horsey takes it jig. of the 
conquering armies which have often ‘‘spoiled” Judea, 3. 
see ye... hear ye—rather, ye shall see—shall hear, Call 
to the whole earth to be witnesses of what Jehovah (‘‘He”’) 
is about to do, He will “lift up an ensign,” calling the 
Assyrian motley hosts together (ch. 5, 26) on “the moun- 
tains” round Jerusalem to their own destruction. This 
(ch. 18.) declares the coming overthrow of those armies 
whose presence is announced in ch. 17. 12,138. The same 
motive, which led Hezekiah to seek aid from Egypt, led 
him to accept gladly the Ethiopian Tirhakah’s aid (ch, 36. 
6; 37. 9). Ethiopia, Egypt, and Judea were probably 
leagued together against the common enemy, 713 B.C. 
See notes on ch, 22., where a difference of tone (as referring 
- toa different period) as to Ethiopia is observable. Hors- 
LEY takes the “ ensign” to be the cross, and the “‘ trumpet” 
the Gospel trumpet, which shall be sounded more loudly 
in the last days. 4 take... rest... consider—I will 
calmly look onand notinterpose, whilst allseems to prom- 
ise success to the enemy; when /ig., ‘‘ the sun’s heat’? and 
“the night dews’’ ripen their “harvest;’” but ‘‘ before” 
it reaches its maturity I will destroy it (v.5; Ecclesiastes 
8. 11,12). like a elear heat—rather, ‘‘at the time of the 
clear (serene) heat,”” [MAURER.] upon herbs—answer- 
ing to ‘harvest’ in the parallel clause, MAURER trans- 
lates, “in the sun-light”’ (Job 31. 26; 87.21; Habakkuk 3, 
4). like... dew —rather, “at the time of the dew-cloud” 
God’s “silence” is mistaken by the ungodly for consent; 
His delay in taking vengeance for forgetfulness (Psalm 
5). 21); so it shall be before the vengeance which in the 
last day shall usher in the restoration of the Jews (ch. 34. 1- 
8; 57. 11, end of the verse; 2 Peter 3, 3-10). 5. For—rather, 
But, perfect—perfected, When the enemy’s plans are on 
the verge of completion, sourgrape..., flower—rather, 
“when the flower shall become the ripening: grape.” 
[MAURER.] sprigs—the shoots with the grapes on them; 
God will not only disconcert their present plans, but pre- 
vent them forming any future ones. Horsury takes the 
“harvest’’ and vintage here as referring to purifying 
judgments which cause the excision of the ungodly from 
the earth, and the placing of the faithful in a state of 
peace on the earth: not the last judgment (John 15, 2; Rev- 
elation 14, 15-20). 6. birds ... beasts—transition from 
the image ‘‘sprigs,” “‘ branches,” to the thing meant: the 
Assyrian soldiers and leaders shall be the prey of birds 
and beasts, the whole year through, ‘‘ winter” and “sum- 
mer,’’ SO numerous shall be their carcasses. HorsLEY 
translates the Hebrew which is singular: “upon it,” not 
“upon them.” the ‘it’ refers to God’s “ dwelling-place” 
(v.4) in the Holy Land, which Antichrist (‘the bird of 
prey” with the “beasts,” his rebel hosts) is to possess 
himself of,and where he is to perish, 7. present . , . peo~ 
ple scattered and peeled—For the right rendering, see 
note on v.2, The repetition of epithets enhances the 
honour paid to Jehovah by so mighty a nation. The Ethi- 
opians, wonder-struck at such an interposition of Jehovah 
in behalf of His people, shall send gifts to Jerusalem in 
His honour (ch, 16.1; Psalm 68, 31; 72. 10). Thus translate, 
‘a present—/rom a people.” Or translate, as English Ver- 
sion, “the present’’ will mean “the people” of Ethiopia 
converted to God (Romans 15. 16). Horstry takes the 
people converted to Jehovah, as the Jews in the latter 
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manifests His glory. Acts 2.10 and 8.27 show how w: i 

shippers came up to Jerusalem from “ Egypt” and “ Ethi- 

opia.” Frumentius, an Egyptian, in the 4th century, con- 

verted Abyssinia to Christianity; and a Christian church, 

under an abuna or bishop, still flourishes there, The full 
accomplishment is probably still future, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-25. Chaps. 19. and 20, are connected, but with an 
interval between. Egypt had been held by an Ethiopian 
dynasty, Sabacho, Sevechus, or Sabacho II., and Tirha- 
kah, for forty or fifty years. Sevechus (called So, the ally 
of Hoshea, 2 Kings 17, 4) retired from Lower Egypt on ac- 
count of the resistance of the priests; and perhaps also, 
as the Assyrians threatened Lower Egypt. On his with- 
drawal, Sethos, one of the priestly caste, became supreme, 
having Tanis (*‘Zoan’’) or else Memphis as his capital, 718 
B.c.; whilst the Ethiopians retained Upper Egypt, with 
Thebes as its capital, under Tirhakah, A third native 
dynasty was at Sais, in the west of Lower Egypt; to this 
at a later period belonged Psammetichus, the first who 
admitted Greeks into Egypt and its armies; he was one 
of the dodecarchy, anumber of petty kings between whom 
Egypt was divided, and by aid of foreign auxiliaries over- 
came the rest, 670 B.c. To the divisions at this last time, 
GESENIUS refers v. 2; and to Psammetichus, v. 4, ‘a eruel 
lord.” The dissensions of the ruling castes are certainly 
referred to. But the time referred to is much earlier than 
that of Psammetichus. In v, 1, the invasion of Egypt is 
represented as caused by “the Lord;” and in v, 17, 
“Judah” is spoken of as “a terror to Egypt,” which it 
could hardly have been by itself. Probably, therefore, the 
Assyrian invasion of Egypt under Sargon, when Judah 
was the ally of Assyria, and Hezekiah had not yet refused 
tribute as he did in the beginning of Sennacherib’s reign, 
is meant. That Assyria was in Isaiah’s mind appears 
from the way in which it is joined with Israel and Egypt 
in the worship of Jehovah (v. 24, 25). Thus the dissensions 
referred to (v. 2) allude to the time of the withdrawal of 
the Ethiopians from Lower Egypt, probably not without 
a struggle, especially with the priestly caste; also to the 
time when Sethos usurped the throne, and entered on the 
eontest with the military caste, by the aid of the town 
populations: when the Saitic dynasty was another cause 
of division. Sargon’s reign was between 722-715 B. C., an- 
swering to 718 B. ¢., when Sethos usurped his throne. [G, 
V. Sm1TH.] 1. burden—( Vote, ch. 13.1.) upon... cloud 
—(Psalm 104,83; 18.10.) come into Egypt—to inflict ven- 
geance. “Egypt,” in Hebrew, Misraim, plural form, to ex- 
press the two regions of Egypt. BUNSEN obseryes, The 
title of their kings runs thus: “ Lord of Upper and Lower 
Egypt.” idols—the bull, crocodile, &c. The idols poeti- 
cally are said to be “moved” with fear at the presence of 
one mightier than even they were supposed to be (Exodus 
12,12; Jeremiah 43, 12), 2. set—stir up. GENESIUS trans- 
lates, “arm.” Egypt against Egypt — Lower against 
Upper: and Saitic against both. (See ch. 3.10.) Newron 
refers it to the civil wars between Apries and Amasis at 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion; also between 
Tachos, Nectanebus, and the Mendesians, just before 
Ochus subdued Egypt. kingdom against kingdom—The 
LXX. have'“nome against nome;” Egypt was divided 
into forty-two nomes or districts, 3. spirit—wisdom, for 
which Egypt was famed (ch. 31. 2; 1 Kings 4. 30; Acts 7. 22); 
answering to ‘counsel’ in the parallel clause. fail—it., 
be poured out, i. e., be made void (Jeremiah 19.7). They 
shall “seek” help from sources that can afford none, 
“charmers,” &c, (ch. 8.19), charmers—lit., those making a 
faint sound; the soothsayers imitated the faint sound 
which was attributed to the spirits of the dead (Vole, ch. 
8,19), 4. cruel lord—Sargon, in Hebrew it is lords; hut 
plural is often used to express greatness, where one alone 
is meant (Genesis 39, 2), The parallel word “ king” (singu- 
lar) proves it. NEWTON makes the general reference to be 
to Nebuchadnezzar, and a particular reference to Camby- 
ses, son of Cyrus (who killed the Egyptian god, Apis), and 
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Ochus, Persian conquerors of Egypt, noted for their “ fierce 


_ ernelty.”’ ‘ GESENTUS refers it to Psammetichus, who had 





brought into Egypt Greek and other foreign mercenaries 
to subdue the other eleven princes of the dodecarchy. 5. 
the sea—ihe Nile, Physical calamities, it is observed in his- 
tory, often accompany political convulsions (Ezekiel 30, 12). 
The Nileshall “ fail” to rise to its wonted height, the result 
of which will be barrenness and famine, Its “ waters” at 
the time of the overflow resemble “a sea” (PLINY, H. N., 
$5. 11); and it is still called Hl-Bahr, “the sea,” by the 
Egyptians (ch. 18.2; Jeremiah 51.36), A public record is 
kept at Cairo of the daily rise of the water at the proper 
titne of overfiow, viz., August: if it.rise toa less height 
than twelve cubits, it will not overflow the land, and 
famine must be the result. So, also, when it rises higher 
than sixt2en; for the waters are not drained off in time 
sufficient to sow the secd. 6. they shall turn the rivers 
—rather, “the streams shall become putrid;” i. e., the ar- 
tificial streams made for irrigation shall become stagnant 
and offensive when the waters fail. [MAURER.] HorsSLEY, 
with LXX.,, translates, ‘‘ And waters from the sea shall be 
drunk:” by the failure of the river-water they shall be 
reduced to sea-water. brooks of defence—rather, “ canals 
of Lgypt:” canals, lit., ‘‘ Niles,’ Nile canals, the plural of 
the Egyptian term for the great river. The same Hebrew 
word, Matzor, whence comes Milzraim, expresses Egypt, 
and a place of “‘defence.” Horstry, as English Version 
translates it, “embanked canals,” reeds... fMags—the 
papyrus. ‘Reed and rush:” wtfer withering. 7%. paper 


‘reeds—rather, pastures, lit., places naked of wood, and 


famed for rich herbage, on the banks of the Nile. (GmrsE- 
nivs.] Cf. Genesis 13.10; Deuteronomy 11.10. HorsLtEy 
translates, “‘ Nakedness upon the river,’ descriptive of 
the appearance of a river when its bottom is bare, and its 
banks stripped of verdure by long drought: so Vulgate. 
the brooks—the river. mouth—rather, the.source. [VUL- 
GATE.] “ Even close to the river’s side vegetation shall be 
80 withered as to be scattered in the shape of powder by the 
wind” (Zinglish Version, ‘“‘driven away’’). [HoRSLEY.] 8. 
fishers—The Nile was famed for fish (Numbers 11.5); num- 
bers would be thrown out of employment by the failure of 
fishes, angle—ahook. Used in the “ brooks” or canals, as 
the ‘“‘net’’ was in “‘ the waters” of the riveritself. 9. fime 
flAax—GESENIUS, for “ fine,’’ translates, ‘combed: fine 
linen was worn by the rich only (Luke 16.19). Egypt was 
famous for it (Exodus 9.31; 1 Kings 10,28; Proverbs 7. 16; 
Ezekiel 27.7). The processes of its manufacture are repre- 
sented on the Egyptian tombs. Israel learned the art in 
Egypt (Exodus 26. 36). The cloth now found on the mum- 
mies was linen, as is shown by the microscope. WILKIN- 
s0N mentions linen from Egypt which has 540 (or 270 
double) threads in one inch in the warp; whereas some 
modern cambric has but 160. [BARNES,] metworks— 
rather, white cloth (Esther 1.6; 8.16), 10. in the purposes— 
rather, the foundations, i. e., “the nobles shall be broken” or 
brought low: soch.3.1; Psalm 11.3; cf. v. 13, ‘The princes 
—the stay of the tribes.” The Arabs call a prince ‘“‘a pil- 
lar of the people.” [MAURER.] ‘“ Vheir weaving-frames.” 
(Horstey.] ‘ Dykes.” ([BARNES,] all that make sluices, 
&c.—“‘ makers of dams,” made to confine the waters which 
overfiow from the Nile in artificial fish-ponds, [HorRsLEY.] 
“Makers of gain,” i. e., the common people who have to 
earn their livelihood, as opposed to the “ nobles” previ- 
ously. [MAURER.] 11. Zoan—The Greeks called it Tanis, 
a city of Lower Egypt, east of the Tanitic arm of the Nile, 
now San; it was one of the nearest Egyptian towns to 
Palestine (Numbers 13. 22), the scene of Moses’ miracles 
(Psalm. 78, 12, 43). It, or else Memphis, was the capital 
under Sethos. Lam... son of the wise . , . kings—Ye 
have no advice to suggest to Pharaoh in the crisis, not- 
withstanding that ye boast of descent from wise and royal 
ancestors. The priests were the usual “counsellors” of 
the Egyptian king. He was generally chosen from the 
priestly caste, or, if from the warrior caste, he was ad- 
mitted into the sacred order, and was called a‘ priest. The 
priests are, therefore, meant, by the expression, ‘‘son of 
the wise. and of ancient kings:’’ this was their favourite 
beast (Herodotus, 2. 141; cf. Amos 7, 14; Acts 23. 6; Philip- 
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pians 3. 5). . “Pharaoh” was the common name of all the 
kings: Sethos, probably, is here meant, L2. let them 
know-—, e., How 1s it that, with all their boast of know- 
ing the future (Diodorus, 1. 81), they do not know what 
Jehovah of hosts, &c. 13. Noph—called also Moph ; Greek, 
Memphis (Hosea 9. 6); on the western bank of the Nile, 
capital of Lower Egypt, second only to Thebes in all 
Egypt: residence of the kings, until the Ptolemies re- 
moved to Alexandria; the word means the port of the 
good (Plutarch). The military caste probably ruled in it: 
“they also are deceived,” in fancying their country secure 
from Assyrian invasion. stay of . . . tribes—rather, 
“corner-stone of her castes” [MAURER], ¢. e., the princes, 
the two ruling castes, the priests and the warriors: 
image from a building which rests mainly on its corner- 
stones (v, 10, Vote; ch. 28.16; Psalm 118.22; Numbers 24. 17; 
Margin; Judges 20.2; 1 Samuel 14, 38, Margin ; Zechariah 
10.4), 14. err in every work thereof—referring to the 
anarchy arising from their internal feuds. HorsiEy 
translates, ‘with respect to all His (God’s) works;” they 
misinterpreted God’s dealings at every step. ‘“ Mingled” 
contains the same image as “drunken:” as one mixes 
spices with wine to make it intoxicating (ch. 5. 22; Prov- 
erbs 9. 2, 5), so Jehovah has poured among them a spirit 
of giddiness, so that they are as helpless as a “drunken 
man.” 15. work for Egypt—nothing which Egypt can 
do to extricate itself from the difficulty. head or taii— 
high or low (v. 11-15, and 8-10). branch or rush—the lofty 
palm branch or the humble reed (ch. 9. 14, 15; 10. 33, 34). 
16. like... women—timid and helpless (Jeremiah 51. 
30; Nahum 3.18), shaking of... hand—his judgments 
by means of the invaders (ch. 10. 5, 32; 11.15). 17. Judah 
... terror unto Egypt—not by itself: but at this time 
Hezekiah was the active subordinate ally of Assyria in 
its invasion of Egypt under Sargon. Similarly to the alli- 
ance of Judah with Assyria here is 2 Kings 23. 29, where 
Josiah takes the field against Pharaoh-necho of Egypt, 
probably as ally of Assyria against Egypt. [G. V. Smrrx.] 
VITRINGA explains it that, Egypt in its calamities would 
remember that prophets of Judah had foretold them, and 
so Judah would be ‘‘a terror unto Egypt.” thereof—of 
Judah. it—Egypt. 18-22. Suffering shall lead to repent- 
ance. Struck with ‘terror’ and “afraid” (v, 17) because 
of Jehovah’s judgments, Egypt shall be converted to 
Him: nay, even Assyria shall join in serving Him; so 
that Israel, Assyria, and Egypt, once mutual foes, shall 
be bound together by the tie of a common faith as one 
people. So asimilar issue from other prophecies (ch. 18. 
7; 28.18). five cities—i. e., several cities, asin ch. 17. 6; 30. 
17; Genesis 48,34; Leviticus 26.8. Rather, jive definite 
cities of Lower Egypt (v. 11. 13; ch. 30. 4), which had close 
intercourse with the neighbouring Jewish cities [MAv- 
RER]; some say, Heliopolis, Leontopolis (else Diospolis), 
Migdol, Daphne (Tahpanes), and Memphis. language 
of Canaan—i. e., of the Hebrews in Canaan, the language 
of revelation. Wig. for, They shall embrace the Jewish 
religion: so ‘ta pure language” and conversion to God are 
connected in Zephaniah 3,9; as also the first confounding 
and multiplication of languages was the punishment of 
the making of gods at Babel, other than the One God. 
Pentecost (Acts 2. 4) was the counterpart of Babel: the 
separation of nations is not to hinder the unity of faith; 
the full realization of this is yet future (Zechariah 14, 9; 
John 17, 21), The next clause, “swear to the Lord of 
Hosts,” agrees with this view, i. e., bind themselves to 
Him by solemn covenant (ch. 45. 23; 65.16; Deuteronomy 
6.13). city of destruction—Onias; ‘‘city of the sun,” i. e., 
On, or Heliopolis; he persuaded Ptolemy Philometer (149 
B.C.) to let him build a temple in the prefecture (nome) 
of Heliopolis, on the ground that it would induce Jews to 
reside there, and that the very site was foretold by Isaiah 
600 years before. The reading of the Hebrew text is, 
however, better supported, ‘' city of destruction ;” referring 
to Leontopolis, the site of Onias’ temple: which casts a 
reproach on that city because it was about to contain a 
temple rivalling the only sanctioned temple, that at Jeru- 
salem. MAURER, with some MSS., reads ‘‘ city of defence,” 
or ‘deliverance ;” viz., Memphis, or some such city, to 
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which God was about to send ‘a saviour” (v. 20), to ‘*de- 
liver them.” 19. altar—not for sacrifice, but as the “ pil- 
lar” for memorial and worship (Joshua 22, 22-26). Isaiah 
does not contemplate a temple in Egypt: for the only legal 
temple was at Jerusalem; but, like the patriarchs, they 
shall have altars in various places, pillar—such as Jacob 
reared (Genesis 28, 18; 35. 14); it was a common practice in 
Kgypt to raise obelisks commemorating Divine and great 
events. at the border—of Egypt and Judah, to proclaim 
to both countries the common faith. This passage shows 
how the Holy Spirit raised Isaiah abovea narrow-minded 
nationality to a charity anticipatory of gospel catholicity. 
20. it—thealtar and pillar, a sign—(of the fulfilment of 
prophecy) to their contemporaries, a witness—to their 
descendants, unto the Lord—no longer, to their idols, 
but to Jehornh, for they shall ery—or, ‘“‘a sign, &c., that 
they cried, &e,, and He sent to them asaviour:” probably, 
Alexander the Great (so ‘ta great one’’), whom the Kgyp- 
tians welcomed as a deliverer (Geek, Soter, a title of the 
Ptolemies) out of the hands of the Persians, who under 
Cambyses had Leen their ‘‘oppressors.” At Alexandria, 
ealled from him, the Old Testament was translated into 
Greek for the ‘treek-speaking Jews, whoin large num- 
bers dwelt in Egypt under the Ptolemies, his successors. 
Messiah is the antitype ultimately intended (cf, Acts 2.10, 
“Egypt”). 21. oblation—unbloody. 22. heal—as de- 
scribed (v. 18-20). returm—for heathen sin and idolatry 
are an apostasy from primitive truth, 23. highway— 
free communication, resting on the highest basis, the 
common faith of both (v.18; ch. 11,16), Assyria and Egypt 
were joined under Alexander as parts of his empire: Jews 
and proselytes from both met at the feasts of Jerusalem. 
A type of gospel times to come, serve with—serve Jeho- 
vah with the Assyrians. So “serve’’ is used absolutely 
(Job 36,11), 24. third—the three shall be joined as one 
nation, blessing—the source of blessings to other nations, 
and the object of their benedictions, im the midst of the 
land—rather, earth (Micah 5.7). Judah is designed to be 
the grand centre of the whole earth (Jeremiah 3.17). 25. 
Whom-—rather, Which, viz., ‘the land,’’ or “ earth,’’4. e., 
the people of it. [MAURER.] my people—the peculiar 
designation of Israel the elect people, here applied to 
Egypt to express its entire admission to religious privi- 
leges (Romans 9. 24-26; 1 Peter 2.9,10). workofmy hands 
—spiritually (Hosea 2, 23; Ephesians 2, 10). 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-6. CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT OF CHAP. 19., 
BUT AT A LATER DATE. CAPTIVITY OF EGYPT AND ETHI- 
oprA. In the reign of Sargon (722-715 B. c.), the successor 
of Shalmaneser, an Assyrian invasion of Egypt took 
place. Its success is here foretold, and hence a party 
among the Jews are warned of the folly of their “‘expec- 
tation” of aid from Egypt or Ethiopia, At a later period 
(ch. 18.), when Tirhakah of Ethiopia was their ally, the 
Ethiopians are treated as friends, to whom God announces 
the overthrow of the common Assyrian foe, Sennacherib. 
Egypt and Ethiopia in this chapter (v. 3, 4) are represented 
as allied together, the result no doubt of fear of the com- 
mon foe; previously they had been at strife, and the 
Ethiopian king had, just before Sethos’ usurpation, with- 
drawn from occupation of part of Lower Egypt. Hence, 
“Egypt” is mentioned alone in ch. 19., which refers to a 
somewhat earlier stage of the same event; a delicate 
mark of truth. Sargon seems to have been the king who 
finished the capture of Samaria which Shalmaneser 
began; the alliance of Hoshea with So or Sabacho II. of 
Ethiopia, and his refusal to pay the usual tribute, pro- 
voked Shalmaneser to the invasion. On elay cylindrical 
seals found in Sennacherib’s palace at Koyunjik, the 
name of Sabacho is deciphered ; the two seals are thought, 
from the inscriptions, to have been attached to the treaty 
of peace between Egypt and Assyria, which resulted from 
the invasion of Egypt by Sargon, described in this 
chapter; 2 Kings 18, 10 curiously confirms the view de- 
rived from Assyrian inscriptions, that though Shalman- 
eser began, Sargon finished the conquest of Samaria; 
“ they took it” (cf, 2 Kings 17.44). In Sargon’s palace at 
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Khorsabad, inscriptions state that 27,280 Israelites were 
led captive by the founder of the palace. Whilst Shalman- 
eser was engaged in the siege of Samaria, Sargon prob- 
ably usurped the supreme power and destroyed him; the 
siege began in 723 B.c., and ended in 721 B. c., the first 
year of Sargon’s reign. Hence arises the paucity of 
inscriptions of the two predecessors of Sargon, Tiglath- 
pileser and Shalmaneser; the usurper destroyed them, 
just as Tiglath-pileser destroyed those of Pul (Sardanap- 
alus), the last of the old line of Ninus; the names of his 
father and grandfather, which have been deciphered in 
the palace of his son Sennacherib, do not appear in the 
list of Assyrian kings, which confirms the view that he 
Was a satrap who usurped the throne. He was soable a 
general that Hezekiah made no attempt to shake off the 
tribute until the reign of Sennacherib; hence Judah was 
not invaded now as the land of the Philistines and Egypt 
were, After conquering Israel he sent his general, Tar- 
tan, to attack the Philistine cities, “Ashdod,” &e., pre- 
liminary to his invasion of Egypt and Ethiopia; for the 
line of march to Egypt lay along the south-west coast of 
Palestine. The inscriptions confirm the prophecy; they 
tell us he received tribute from a Pharaoh of * Egypt;” 
besides destroying in part the Ethiopian ‘‘No-ammon,” 
or Thebes (Nahum 3.8); also that he warred with the 
kings of ‘“‘Ashdod,”’ Gaza, &c., in harmony with Isaiah 
here; a memorial tablet of him is found in Cyprus also, 
showing that he extended his arms to that island. His 
reign was six or seven years in duration—722-715 B. c, [G., 
V. SMITH.) 1. Tartan—probably the same general as was 
sent by Sennacherib against Hezekiah (2 Kings 18. 17). 
GESENIUS takes “Tartan” as a title. Ashdod—called by 
the Greeks Azotus (Acts 8. 40); on the Mediterranean, one 
of the “five” cities of the Philistines. The taking of it 
was a necessary preliminary to the invasion of Egypt, to 
which it was the key in that quarter, the Philistines 
being allies of Egypt. Sostrongly did the Assyrians for- 
tify it that it stood a twenty-nine years’ siege, when it 
was retaken by the Egyptian Psammetichus. sent— 
Sargon himself remained behind engaged with the Pha- 
nician cities, or else led the main foree more directly into 
Egypt out of Judah, [G, V, SMITH.] 2. by—tit., by the 
hand of (ef. Ezekiel 3. 14), sackecloth—the loose outer 
garment of coarse dark hair-cloth worn by mourners (2 
Samuel 3. 31) and by prophets, fastened at the waist by a 
girdle (Matthew 3. 4; 2 Kings 1. 8; Zechariah 13. 4), maked 
—rather, uncovered ; he merely put off the outer sack- 
cloth, retaining still the tunic or inner vest (1 Samuel 19, 
24; Amos 2, 16; John 21..7); an emblem to show that Egypt 
should be stripped of its possessions; the very dress of 
Isaiah was a silent exhortation to repentance. 3, three 
years—Isaiah’s symbolical action did not continue all 
this time, but at intervals, to keep it before the people’s 
mind during that period, [RoseENMULLER.] Rather, join 
“three years” with “sign,” a three years’ sign, i. e.,a sign 
that a three years’ calamity would come on Egypt and 
Ethiopia [BARNES], (ch. 8.18), This is the only instance 
of a strictly symbolical act performed by Isaiah. With 
later prophets, as Jeremiah and Ezekiel, such acts were 
common, In some cases they were performed, not liter- 
ally, but only in prophetic vision. wonder—rather, omen ; 
conveying a threat as to the fature, [G. V. SMITH.] wpon 
—in reference to, against. 4. buttocks uncovered—BEL- 
ZONI says that captives are found represented thus on 
Egyptian monuments (ch. 47. 2,3; Nahum 38. 5, 8, 9), where 
as here, Egypt and Ethiopia are mentioned as in alliance, 
5. they—the Philistine allies of Egypt who trusted in it 
for help against Assyria. A warning to the party among 
the Jews, who. though Judah was then the subordinate 
ally of Assyria, were looking to Egypt as a preferable ally 
(ch. 80.7). Ethiopia, was their “expectation ;” for Pales- 
tine had not yet obtained, but hoped for alliance with it, 
Egypt was their “glory,” i. e., boast (ch. 18. 19); for the 
alliance with it was completed. 6. isle—i. e., coast on the 
Mediterraneéan—Philistia, perhaps Phoenicia (ef. ch. 23. 2; 
11L. 11; 13, 22; Psalm 72.1%, we—emphatical; if Egypt, in 
which we trusted, was overcome, how shall we, a small 


weak state, escape? 
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. Isaiah to set a watchman to “declare” what he sees, 


Jap CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-10. REPETITION OF THE ASSURANCE GIVEN IN 
Crap. 13. AND Lt. TO THE JEWS ABOUT TO BE CAPTIVES IN 
BABYLON, THAT THEIR ENEMY SHOULD BE- DESTROYED 
AND THEY BE DELIVERED. He does not narrate the event, 
but graphically supposes himself a watchman in Baby- 
lon, beholding the events as they pass. 1. desext—the 
champaign between Babylon and Persia; it was oncea 


\ desert, and it was to become so again. of the sea—the 


plain was covered with the water of the Euphrates like a 
“sea” (Jeremiah 51. 13,36; so ch. 11.15, the Nile), until 
Semiramis raised great dams against it. Cyrus removed 
these dykes, and so converted the whole country again 
intoa vast desert-marsh. whirlwinds in the south— 
(Job 37.9; Zechariah 9.14.) The south wind comes upon 
Babylon from the deserts of Arabia, and its violence is 
*the greater from its course being unbroken along the 
plain (Job 1. 19). desert—the plain between Babylon and 
Persia, terrible land—Media; to guard against which 
was the object of Nitocris’ great works (HERODOTUS, 1. 
185). Cf as to “terrible” applied to a wilderness, as being 
full of unknown dangers, Deuteronomy 1. 19. 2. deal- 
eth treacherously—referring to the military stratagem 
employed by Cyrus in taking Babylon. It may be tans- 
tated, is repaid with treachery; then the subject of the 
verb is Babylon. She is repaid in her own coin; ch, 33. 
1; Habakkuk 2.8, favour this. Go up—Isaiah abruptly 
recites the order which he hears God giving to the 
Persians, the instruments of His vengeance (ch. 13. 3, 
17). Elam—a province of Persia, the original place of 
their settlement (Genesis 10. 22), east of the Euphrates. 
The name Persia was not in use unt’ the captivity; it 
means a horseman; Cyrus first trained the Persians in 
horsemanship. It is a mark of authenticity that the 
hame is not found before Daniel and Ezekiel. |BocHART?.] 
thereof—the “sighing” caused by Babylon (ch. 14.7, 8). 3. 
Isaiah imagines himself among the exiles in Babylon, 
and cannot help feeling moved by the calamities which 
come on it. So for Moab (ch. 15.5; 16.11). paim—(Cf. ch. 
13, 8; Ezekiel 30.4,19; Nahum 2.10.) at the hearing—The 
Hebrew may mean, ‘I was so bowed down that J could not 
hear; I was so dismayed that JZ could not see’’ (Genesis 16. 
2; Psalm 69.23). [MAURER.] 4. panted—“ is bewildered.” 
(BARNES.] night of my pleasure—the prophet supposes 
himself one of the banqueters at Belshazzar’s feast, on 
the night that Babylon was about to be taken by surprise; 
hence his expression, “‘my pleasure” (ch. 14, 11; Jeremiah 
51.39; Danield.). 5. Prepare the table—viz., the feast in 
Babylon; during which Cyrus opened the dykes made by 
Semiramis to confine the Euphrates to one channel, and 
suffered them to overflow the country, so that he could 
enter Babylon by the channel of the river. Isaiah first 
represents the king ordering the feast to be got ready. 
The suddenness of the irruption of the foe is graphically 
expressed by the rapid turn in the language toan alarm 
addressed to the Babylonian princes, “ Arise,” &e. (cf. ch. 
22.13). MAURER translates,“ They prepare the table,’ &c. 
But see cn. 8.9. watchin... watch-tower—rather, set 
the watch. This done, they thought they might feast in 
entire security. Babylon had many watch-towers on its 
walls. anoint... shield—this was done to prevent the 
leather of the shield becoming hard and liable to crack, 
“Make ready for defence;’’ the mention of the “shield” 
alone implies that it is the Babylonian revellers who are 
called on to prepare for instant sel/-defence. HORSLEY 
translates, *‘ Gripe the oiled shield.’’ 6. God’s direction to 
But 
as in v. 10, Isaiah himself is represented as the one who 
“declared.’’ HorsLey makes him the “ watchman,” and 
translates, “‘Come, let him who standeth on the watch- 
tower report what he seeth.” 7%. chariot, &c,.—rather, a 
tbody of riders (namely), some riding in pairs on horses (Lit., 
pairs of horsemen, i. e., two abreast), others on asses, others 
on camels (cf. v. 9; ch. 22.6), “Chariot” is not appropriate 
to be joined,as English Version translates, with “ asses;’’ 
the Hebrew means plainly in v. 7, as in v, 9, ‘a body of 
men riding,” . The Persians used asses and camels for war, 
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[MavRER.] Horstry translates, ‘One drawn in a car, 
with a pair of riders, drawn by an ass, drawn by a camel Ru 
Cyrus is the man; the car drawn by a camel and ass yoked 
together and driven by two postilions, one on each, is 
the joint army of Medes and Persians under their re- 
spective leaders. He thinks the more ancient military 
cars were driven by men riding on the beasts that drew 
them; v. 9 favours this. 8. A lion—rather “(The watch- 
man) cried, lam asa lion;” so as is understood (ch. 62, 5; 
Psalm 11, 1), The point of comparison to “a lion” is in 
Revelation 10. 3, the loudness of the cry. But here it is 
rather his vigilance. The lion’s eyelids are short, so that, 
even when asleep, he seems to be on the watch, awake; 
hence he was painted on doors of temples as the symbol 
of watchfulness, guarding the place. Hor. Apollo. [Hors- 
LEY.] 9. chariot of neen—chariots with men in them; 
or rather, the same body of rider's, horsemen two abreast, as 
inv.7. [MAaurenr.] But Horsey, “The man drawn ina 
car with a pair of riders.” The first half of this verse de- 
scribes what the watchman sees; the second half, what 
the watchman says, in consequence of what he sees. In 
the interval between v. 7 and 9, the overthrow of Babylon 
by the horsemen, or man in the car, is accomplished.” 
The overthrow needed to be announced to the prophet by 
the watchman, owing to the great extent of the city. 
HeERovborus (1. 131) says, that one part of the city was 
captured some time before the other received the tidings 
of it, answered—not to something said previously, but 
in reference to the subject in the mind of the writer, to be 
collected from the preceding discourse; proclaimeth (Job 
8.2; Margin, Daniel 2, 26; Acts 5.8), fallen... fallen— 
The repetition expresses emphasis and certainty (Psalm 
92. 9; 93.3; ef. Jeremiah 51.8; Revelation 18, 2). images— 
Bel, Mgrodach, &c. (Jeremiah 50.2; 51. 44,52). The Per- 
sians had no images, temples, or altars, and charged the 
makers of such with madness (HERODOTUS 1.131); there- 
fore they dashed the Babylonian “images broken unto 
the ground,” 10. my threshing—i, e., my people (the 
Jews) trodden down by Babylon. corn of my floor—He- 
brew, my son of the floor, i. e., My people, treated as corn 
laid on the floor for threshing; implying, too, that by 
affliction, a remnant (grain) would be separated from the 
ungodly (chaff), [MAURER.] HorsLry translates, “O 
thou object of my unremitting prophetic pains.’ See ch. 
28. 27, 28. Some, from Jeremiah 51. 33, make Babylon the 
object of the threshing; but Isaiah is plainly addressing 
his countrymen, as the next words show, not the Baby- 
lonians. 

11,12, A PROPHECY TO THE IDUMEANS WHO TAUNTED THE 
AFFLICTED JEWS IN THE BABYLONISH CAPTIVITY. One 
out of Seir asks, What of the night? Is there a hope of 
the dawn of deliverance? Isaiah replies, The morning is 
beginning to dawn (fo us); but night is also coming (to 
you). Cf. Psalm 137. 7. The Hebrew captives would be 


delivered, and taunting Edom punished. If the Idumean 


wish to ask again, he may do so; if he wishes an answer 
of peace for his country, then let him “return (repent), 
come.”’? [BARNES.] 11. Dumah—A tribe and region of 
Ishmael in Arabia (Genesis 25, 14; 1 Chronicles 1. 30); now 
called Dumah the Stony, situated on the confines of Arabia 
and the Syrian desert; a part: put for the whole of Edom. 
VITRINGA thinks “ Dumah,” Hebrew, “ silence,” is Lere 
used for Idumea, to imply that it was soon to be reduceal 
to silence or destruction, Seir—The principal mountain 
in Idumea, south of the Dead Sea, in Arabia Petrea, “Hu 
calleth” ought to be rather, ‘“‘ There is a call from Seir,” 
to me—Isaiah. So the heathen Balak and Ahaziah re- 
ceived oracles from a Hebrew prophet. watchman—the 
prophet (ch, 62. 6; Jeremiah 6, 17), so called, because, like a 
watchman on the look-out from a tower, he announces 
future events which he sees in prophetic vision (Habak- 
kuk 2,1, 2), what of the night—What tidings have you 
to give.as to the state of the night? Rather, “ What 7e- 
mains of the night?’”? How much ofitis past? [MAURER.] 
“Night” means calamity (Job 35. 10; Micah 3. 6), which, 
then, in the wars between Egypt and Assyria, pressed 
sore on Edom; or on Judah (if, as BARNES thinks, the ques- 
tion is asked in mockery of the suffering Jews in Baby- 
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lon). The repetition of tue question marks, in the former 
view, the anxiety of the Idumeans. 12. Reply of the 
prophet, The morning (prosperity) cometh, and (soon after 
follows) the night (adversity). Though you, Idumeans, 
may have a gleam of prosperity, it will soon be followed 
by adversity again, Otherwise, as BARNES, ‘ Prosperity 
cometh (to the Jews) to be quickly followed by adversity 
(to you, Idumeans, who exult in the fall of Jerusalem, 
have seized on the southern part of their land in their 
absence during the captivity, and now deride them by 
your question’’) (ch. 34. 5-7). This view is favoured by Oba- 
diah 10-21, if ye will inquire, inquire—lIf ye choose to 
consult me again, do so (similar phrases occur Genesis 43, 
14; 2 Kings 7.4; Esther 4.16), returm, come—“ Be con- 
verted to God (and then), come” [GESENIUS]; you will 
then receive a more favourable answer. 

13-17. PROPHECY THAT ARABIA WOULD BE OVERRUN 
BY A FoREIGN FOE WITHIN A YEAR. Probably in the 
wars between Assyria and Egypt; Idumea and Arabia 
lay somewhat on the intermediate line of march. 13. 
upon—i. ¢., respecting. forest—not a grove of trees, but a 


. region of thick underwood, rugged and inaccessib'e: for Ara- 


bia has no forest of trees, travelling companies—cara- 
vans: ye shall be driven through fear of the foe to unfre- 
quented routes (ch. 33. 8; Judges 5. 6; Jeremiah 49. 8 is 
parallel to this passage), Dedanim—In North Arabia 
(Genesis 25.3; Jeremiah 25, 23; Ezekiel 25.13; 27. 20; a dif- 
ferent ‘‘Dedan” occurs Genesis 10.7). 14. Tema—a kin- 
dred tribe: an oasis in that region (Jeremiah 25, 23). The 
Temeans give water to the faint and thirsting Dedanites; 
the greatest act of hospitality in the burning lands of the 
East, where water is so scarce, prevented—i, e., antici- 
pated the wants of the fugitive Dedanites by supplying 
bread (Genesis 14. 18), their bread—rather, “his (the fugi- 


. tive’s) bread :” the bread due to him, necessary for his sup- 


port; so “thy grave” (ch. 14, 19). [MAURER] 15. they— 
the fugitive Dedanites and other Arabs, 16. years of.., 
hireling—( Note, ch. 16, 14.) Kedar—A wandering tribe 
(Psalm 120.5). North of Arabia Petrea, and south of Ara- 
bia Deserta; put for Arabia in general, 17. residue... 
diminished—the remnant of Arab warriors, famous in 
the bow, left after the invasion, shall be small. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-14. PropHecy AS TO AN ATTACK ON JERUSA- 
LEM: that by Sennacherib, in the 14th year of Hezekiah; 
v. 8-11, the preparations for defence and securing of water 
exactly answer to those in 2 Chronicles 82, 4, 5, 30. ““Sheb- 
na,” too (v. 15), was scribe at this time (ch. 36.3). [MAURER.] 
The language of v.12, 13, and 14, as to the infidelity and 
consequent utter ruin of the Jews, seems rather to fore- 
shadow the destruction by Nebuchadnezzar in Zedekiah’s 
reign, and cannot be restricted to Hezekiah’s time, 
[LowrH.] 1. of ,.. valley of vision—rather, respecting 
the valley of visions: viz., Jerusalem, the seat of Divine 
revelations and visions, ‘the nursery of prophets” [JE- 
ROME], (ch. 2.3; 29.1; Ezekiel 23.4, Margin; Luke 13. 33), 
It lay in a“ valley” surrounded by hills higher than Zion 
and Moriah (Psalm 125.2; Jeremiah 21.18), thee—the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem personified. house-tops—Panic-struck, 
they went up on the flat balustraded roofs to look forth 
and see whether the enemy is near, and partly to defend 
themselves from the roofs (Judges 9. 51, &c.), 2. art— 
rather, wert; for it could not now be said to be “a joyous 
city” (ch. 82.13). The cause of their joy (v. 18) may have 
been because Sennacherib had accepted Hezekiah’s offer 
to renew the payment of tribute, and they were glad to 
have peace on any terms however humiliating (2 Kings 
18. 14-16), or on account of the alliance with Egypt. Ifthe 
reference be to Zedekiah’s time, the joy and feasting are 
not inapplicable, for this recklessness was a general cha- 
racteristic of the unbelieving Jews (ch. 56. 12), mot slain 
with the sword—but with the famine and pestilence 
about to be caused by the coming siege (Lamentations 4, 
9) MAURER refers this to the plague by which he thinks 
Sennacherib’s army was destroyed, and Hezekiah was 
made sick (ch, 37.36; 38.1). But there is no authority for 
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supposing that the Jews in the city suffered such extrem- 
ities of plague at that time, when God destroyed their 
foes. BARNES refers it to those slain in flight, not in open 
honourable “battle ;” v. 3 favours this. 3. rnlers—rather, 
generals (Joshua 10.24; Judges 11. 6,11). bound—rather, 
“ere taken.” by the archers—lit., by the bow: 80 ch, 21.17, 
Bowmen were the light troops, whose province it was to 
skirmish in front and (2 Kings 6. 22) pursue fugitives 
(2 Kings 25.5); this verse applies better to the attack of 
Nebuchadnezzar than that of Sennacherib, all... in 
thee—all found in the city (ch. 13. 15), not merely the 
“rulers” or generals. fled from far—Those who had fled 
Srom distant parts to Jerusalem as a place of safety; rather, 
fled afar. 4 Look... from me—Deep grief seeks to be 
alone; whilst others feast joyously, Isaiah mourns in 
prospect of the disaster coming on Jerusalem (Micah 1, 8, 
9), daughter, &c.—(Note, ch. 1.8; Lamentations 2.11.) 5. 
trouble... . by the Lord--i. e., sent by or from the Lord 
(Wote, ch. 19.15; Luke 21, 22-24), walley of vision—(WVote 
v. 1.) Some think a valley near Ophel is meant as about 
to be the scene of devastation (cf. ch. 82.13, 14, Note). 
breaking .. . walls—i. e., “a day of breaking the walls” 
of the city. crying to the mountains—the mournful cry 
of the townsmen reaches to (MAURER translates, towards) 
the mountains, and is echoed back by them. Josephus 
describes in the very same language the scene at the as- 
sault of Jerusalem under Titus. To this the prophecy, 
probably, refers ultimately. If, as some think, the “ery” 
is that of those escaping to the mountains, ef, Matthew 13. 
14; 24. 16, with this, 6. Elam—the country stretching 
east from the Lower Tigris, answering to what was after- 
wards called Persia (Note, ch. 21.2). Later, Elam was a 
province of Persia (Ezra 4.9). In Sennacherib’s time, 
Elam was subject to Assyria (2 Kings 18.11), and so fur- 
nished a contingent to its invading armies. Famed for 
the bow (ch. 13.18; Jeremiah 49. 35), iz which the Ethio- 
pians alone excelled them. with chaviots of men and 
horsemen—i, e., they use the bow both in chariots and on 
horseback. “Chariots of men,” i. e., chariots in which 
men are borne, war-chariots (cf. Vote, ch. 21. 7,9). Kir— 
another people subject to Assyria (2 Kings 16. 9); the region 
about the river Kur, between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
uncovered—took off for the battle the leather covering 
of the shield, intended to protect the embossed figures on 
it from dust or injury during the march. “The quiver” 
and ‘tthe shield” express two classes—light and heavy 
armed troops, 7. valleys—East, north, and south of Je- 
rusalem: Hinnom on the south side was the richest val- 
ley. in array at the gate—Rabshakeh stood at the upper 
pool close to the city (ch. 36, 11-13). 8. he discovered the 
covering—rather, the veil of Judah shall be taken off [Hor- 
SLEY]: jig. for exposing to shame as a captive (ch. 47, 8; Na- 
hum 3.5), Sennacherib dismantled all “the -defenced 
cities of Judah” (ch. 36.1), thou didst look—rather, thou 
shalt look, house of ,.. forest—The house of armoury 
built of cedar from the forest of Lebanon by Solomon, on a 
slope of Zion called Ophel (1 Kings 7.2; 10.17; Nehemiah 
3.19). Isaiah says (v. 8-13) his countrymen will look te 
their own strength to defend themselves, whilst others of 
them will drown their sorrows as to their country in feast- 
ing, but none will look to Jehovah. 9. Ye have seen— 
rather, Ye shall see. city of David—the upper city, on 
Zion, the south side of Jerusalem (2 Samuel 5, 7, 9; 1 Kings 
8.1); surrounded by a wall of its own; but even in it there 
shall be “ breaches.” Hezekiah’s preparations for defence 
accord with this (2 Chronicles 82, 5). ye gathered—rather 
ye shall gather, lower pool—(Vote, v.11.) Ye shall bring 
together into the city by subterranean passages cut in the 
rock of Zion, the fountain from which the lower pool (only 
mentioned here) is supplied. Note, ch. 7.3; 2 Kings 20. 20; 
2 Chronicles 82, 3-5, represent Hezekiah as haying stopped 
the fountains to prevent the Assyrians getting water, But 
this is consistent with the passage here. The superfluous 
waters of the lower pool usually flovyed into Hinnom val- 
ley, and so through that of Jehoshaphat to the brook Ke- 
dron, Hezekiah built a wall round it, stopped the out- 
flowing of its waters to debar the foe from the use of 
them, and turned them into the city. 10. numbered— 
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rather, ve shall number, viz., in order to see which of them 
may be pulled down with the least loss to the city, and 
With most advantage for the repair of the walls and 
rearing: of towers (2 Chronicles 32.5), Rhawe ye broken 
down —rather, ye shall break down. 11. Ye made... 
a ditch—rather, Ye shall make a reservoir for receiving the 
water of, &c. Hezekiah surrounded Siloah, from which 
the old (or king’s, or upper) pool took its rise, with a wall 
joined to the wall of Zion on both sides; between these 
two walls he made a new pool, into which he directed the 
waters of the former, thus cutting off the foe from his sup- 
ply of water also. The opening from which the upper 
pool received its water was nearer Zion than the other 
from which the lower pool took its rise, so that the water 
which flowed from the former could easily be shut in bya 
wall, whereas that which flowed from the latter could 
only be brought in by subterranean conduits (ef. Note v. 
9; ch. 7.3; 2 Kings 20. 20; 2 Chronicles 382. 3-5, 30; Ecclesi- 
astes 48.17). Both were south-west of Jerusalem, have 
not looked ,. . neither had respect—answering by con- 
trast to “Thou didst look to the armour, ye have seen (had 
respect, or regard to) the breaches” (v. 8, 9) maker 
thereof—God, by whose command and aid these defences 
were made, and who gave this fountain ‘“‘long ago.”’ G. 
V. SMITH translates, ‘‘ Him who doeth it,” i.e., has brought 
this danger on you—‘‘Him who hath prepared it from 
afar,” i. e., planned it even froma distant time, 12. did 
the Lord . . . cali—usually the priests gave the summons 
to national mourning (Joel 1, 14); now JEHOVAH Himself 
shall giveit; the “call’’ shall consist in the presence of a 
terrible foe. Translate, shall call, baldmess—emblem of 
grief (Job 1.20; Micah 1.16), 13. Notwithstanding Jeho- 
vah’s “call to mourning” (v, 12), many shall make the des- 
perate state of affairs a reason for reckless revelry (ch. 5, 
11, 12, 14; Jeremiah 18, 12; 1 Corinthians 15, 32). 

15-25. PROPHECY THAT SHEBNA SHOULD BE DEPOSED 
FROM BEING PREFECT OF THE PALACE, AND ELIAKIM PRO- 
MOTED TO THEOFFICE. Inch, 36. 3, 22; 37. 2, we findShebna 
“a seribe,’’ and no longer prefect of the palace (‘‘ over the 
household”), and Eliakim in that office, as is here fore- 
told. Shebna is singled out as the subject of prophecy 
(the only instance of an individual being so in Isaiah), as 
being one of the irreligious faction that set at naught the 
prophet’s warnings (ch, 28.-33.); perhaps it was he who 
advised the temporary ignominious submission of Heze- 
kiah toSennacherib. 15. Go, get thee unto—rather, Go 
in to (i. e.,into the house to), treasurer—“ him who dwells in 
the tabernacle” [JEROME]; viz., in a room of the temple set 
apart for the treasurer. Rather, “‘the king’s friend,” or 
“ principal officer of the court”? (1 Kings 4.5; 18.3; 1 Chron- 
icles 27. 33, “‘ the king’s counsellor’), [MAURER.] ‘ This” 
is prefixed contemptuously (Exodus 32.1), untoShebna— 
The Hebrew for unto indicates an accosting of Shebna with 
an unwelcome message. 16. What... whom—tThe prophet 
accosts Shebna at the very place where he was building a 
grand sepulchre for himself and his family (ef. ch. 14. 18; 
Genesis 23.; 49. 29; 50, 13). “What (business) hast thou 
here, and whom hast thou (of thy family, who is likely to 
be buried) here, that thou buwildest,” &c,, seeing that thou 
art soon to be deposed from office and carried into cap- 
tivity? [MAURER.] om high—sepulchres were made in 
the highest rocks (2 Chronicles 32. 33, Margin). habitation 
for himself—cf. ‘His own house” (ch. 14. 18) 17. carry 
~.. away with... captivity —rather, “will cast thee 
away with a mighty throw.”’ [MAURER.] ‘Mighty,’ lit., 
“ofaman’’ (so Job 38,3). surely cover—viz., with shame, 
where thou art rearing a monument to perpetuate thy 
fame. [VrTRINGA.] ‘Rolling will roll thee,” i. e., will con- 
tinually roll thee on, as a ball to be tossed away. [MAURER.] 
Cf. v. 18, 18. violently turn and toss—lit., whirling He 
will whirl thee, i. e., He will, without intermission, whirl thee. 
(MAuURER.] ‘He will whirl thee round and round, and 
(then) cast thee away,” asastone in asling is first whirled 
round repeatedly, before the string is let go. [LowTH.] 
large country—perhaps Assyria. chariots... shall be 
the shame of thy Lord’s house—rather, ‘thy splendid 
enariots shall be there, O thou disgrace of thy Lord’s 
house” [Novxs]; “ chariots of thy glory” mean “thy mag- 
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nificent chariots.” It is not meant that he would have 
these in a distant land, as he had in Jerusalem, but that 
he would be borne thither in ignominy instead of in his 
magnificent chariots, The Jews say that he was tied to 
the tails of horses by the enemy, to whom he had designed 
to betray Jerusalem, as they thought he was mocking 
them; and so he died. 19. state—office. he—God. A 
similar change of persons occurs (ch. 34.16), 20. son of 
Hilkiah—Supposed by Kratcur to be the same as Aza- 
riah, son of Hilkiah, who perhaps had two names, and 
who was “over the household” in Hezekiah’s time (1 
Chronicles 6, 13), 21. thy robe—of office. girdle—in 
which the purse was carried, and to it was attached the 
sword; often adorned with gold and jewels. father—i.e., 
a counsellor and friend. 22. key—emblem of his office 
over the house; to “open” or “shut;’’ access rested with 
him. upon... shoulder—So keys are carried some- 
times in the East, hanging from the kerchief on the shoul- 
der. But the phrase is rather jig., for sustaining the govern- 
ment on one’s shoulders, Eliakim, as his name implies, is 
here plainly a type of the God-man Christ, the son of 
“David,” of whom Isaiah (ch. 9. 6) uses the same language 
as the former clause of this verse, and Himself, in Reve- 
lation 3.7, the same language as the latter clause (cf. Job 
12.14), 23. mail... sure place—large nails or pegs stood 
in ancient hauses on which were suspended the orna- 
ments of the family. The sense is, All that is valuable to 
the nation shall rest securely on him, In Ezra9.8 “nail” 
is used of the large spike driven into the ground to fasten 
the cords of the tent to. throne—resting-place to his family, 
as applied to Eliakim; but “throne,” in the strict sense, 
as applied to Messiah the antitype (Luke 1. 32,33), 24. 
Same image as in v. 23. It was customary to “hang” the 
valuables of a house on nails (1 Kings 10, 16, 17, 21; Song of 
Solomon4. 4), offspring and issue—rather, “the offshoots 
of the family, high and low.” [VITRINGA.] Eliakim would 
reflect honour even on the latter. wessels of cups—of 
small capacity: answering to the low and humble offshoots. 
vessels of flagons—larger vessels: answering to the high 
offshoots, 25. mail... fastemned—Shebna, who was sup- 
posed to be firmly fixed in his post. burden upon it—all 
that were dependent on Shebna, all his emoluments and 
rank will fail, as when a peg is suddenly ‘‘eut down” the 
ornaments on it fall with it. Sin reaches in its effects 
even to the family of the guilty (Exodus 20. 5). 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-18. PROPHECY RESPECTING TyRE. Menander, 
the historian, notices a siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser, 
about the time of the siege of Samaria. Sidon, Acco, and 
Old Tyre, on the mainland, were soon reduced; but New 
Tyre, on an island half a mile from the shore, held out 
for five years. Sargon probably finished the siege. Sen- 
nacherib does not, however, mention it among the cities 
which the Assyrian kings conquered (ch. 36.; 37). The 
expression, ‘“‘ Chaldeans” (v, 138), may imply reference to — 
its siege under Nebuchadnezzar, which lasted thirteen 
years. Alexander the Great destroyed New Tyre after a 
seven months’ siege. 1. Tyre—Hebrew, Tsur, i. e., Rock. 
ships of Tarshish—ships of Tyre returning from their 
voyage to Tarshish, or Tartessus in Spain, with which the 
Pheenicians had much commerce (Ezekiel 27, 12-25). “Ships 
of Tarshish” is a phrase also used of large and distant- _ 
voyaging merchant vessels (ch, 2 16; 1 Kings 10, 22; Psalm 
48.7). mo house—viz., left; such was the case as to Old 
Tyre, after Nebuchadnezzar’s siege. no entering—There 
is no house to enter (ch, 24.10). [G.V. SmrrH.] Or, Tyre is 
so laid waste, that there is no possibility of entering the 
harbour [BARNES]; which is appropriate to the previous 
“ships.” Chittim—Cyprus, of which the cities, includ- 
ing Citiwm in the south (whence came *‘ Chittim’’), were 
mostly Phoenician (Ezekiel 27,6). The ships from Tat- 
shish on their way to Tyre learn the tidings (‘it ‘s re- 
vealed to them”)of the downfall of Tyre. At a later 
period Chittim denoted the islands and coasts of the Med- 
iterranean (Daniel 11.30), 2. Be still—struck dumb with 
awe, Addressed to those already in the country, eye-wit- 
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besses of its ruin (Lamentations 2, 10); or, in contrast to 
the busy din of commerce once heard in Tyre; now allis 
hushed and still, isle—strictly applicable to New Tyre: 
in the sense coast, to the mainland city, Old Tyre (cf. v. 6; 
ch, 20.6), Zidon—of which Tyre was a colony, planted 
when Zidon was conquered by the Philistines of Ascalon. 
Zidom means a fishing station: this was its beginning. 
replenished—with wealth and an industrious population 
(Ezekiel 27, 3, 8, 23). Here “Zidon,” as the oldest city of 
Pheenicia, includes all the Pheenician towns on the strip of 
“coast.” Thus, Ethbaal, king of Tyre (Josephus, Antiqui- 
ties, 8. 3, 2), is called king of the Sidonians (1 Kings ¥6. 31): 
and oncoins Tyre is called the metropolis of the Sidonians. 3. 
great waters—the wide waters of the sea. seed—grain, or 
crop, as in 1 Samuel 8. 15; Job 39, 12, Sihor—lit., Dark-col- 
oured : applied to the Nile, as the Egyptian Jeor, and the 
Greek Melas, to express the dark, turbid colours given to 
its waters by the fertilizing soil which it deposits at its 
yearly overflow (Jeremiah 2,18), harvest of the river— 
the growth of the Delta; the produce due to the overflow 
of the Nile: Egypt was the great granary of corn in the 
ancient world (Genesis 41.; 42.; 43). her revenue—Tyrian 
vessels carried Egyptian produce got in exchange for 
wine, oil, glass, &c., into various lands, and so made large 
profits, mart—(Hzekiel 27.3.) No city was more favour- 
ably situated for commerce. 4. Zidom-—called on, as 
being the parent country of Tyre (v. 12), and here equiva- 
lent to Pheniciain general, to feel the shame (as it was 
esteemed in the East) of being now as c/ildless as if she 
never had any. ‘I (no more now) travail, nor bring 
forth,” &c. ‘ Strength of the sea,” i. e., stronghold, viz., New 
Tyre, on a rock (as ‘‘ Tyre”? means) surrounded by the sea 
(Ezekiel 26.4; 15.17; so Venice was called “ Bride of the 
sea; Zechariah 9.3). 5. As, &c.—rather, “When the re- 
port (shall reach) the people of Egypt, they shall be sorely 
pained at the report concerning Tyre ”’ (viz., its overthrow). 
So JEROME, ‘‘ When the Egyptians shall hear that so pow- 
2rful a neighbouring nation has been destroyed, they 
must know their own end is near.’”’ (LOWTH, &c.] 6. 
Pass ... over—Escape from Tyre to your colonies as 
Tarshish (cf. v.12). The Tyrians fled to Carthage and else- 
where, both at the siege under Nebuchadnezzar and that 
under Alexander, %. Js this silent ruin all that is left of 
your once joyous city (v. 12)? antiquity—The Tyrian 
priests boasted in Herodotus’ time that their city had 
already existed 2300 years: an exaggeration, but still im- 
plying that it was ancient even then. her own feet— 
walking on foot as captives toan enemy’s land, 8. Who— 
answered in v, 9, “The Lord of hosts,”” crowning—crown- 
giving: i.e., the city from which dependent kingdoms had 
arisen, as Tartessus in Spain, Citium in Cyprus, and Car- 
thage in Africa (Ezekiel 27. 33), traffickers—lz., Canaan- 
ites, who were famed for commerce (cf. Hosea 12.7, Margin). 
9. Whoever be the instruments in overthrowing haughty 
sinners, God, who has all hosts at His command, is the 
First Cause (ch. 10. 5-7). staim—rather, to profane: as in 
Exodus 381. 14, the Sabbath, and other objects of religious 
reverence; so here, “the pride of all glory”? may refer to 
the Tyrian temple of Hercules, the oldest in the world, ac- 
cording to Arrian (ch. 2.16): the prophet of the true God 
would naturally single out for notice the idol of Tyre. [G. 
V.SmirH.) It may, however, be a general proposition; 
the destruction of Tyre will exhibit to all how God mars 
the lustre of whatever is haughty (ch. 2.11), 10. ariwer— 
Hebrew, the river, viz., Nile. daughter of Tarshish— Tyre 
and its inhabitants (ch. 1, 8), about henceforth, owing to the 
rain of Tyre, to become inhabitants of its colony, Tartes- 
sus: they would pour forth from Tyre, as waters flow on 
when the barriers are removed, [LOwTH.] Rather, Tar 
shish, or Tartessus and its inhabitants, as the phrase usually 
means: they had been kept in hard bondage, working in 
silver and lead mines near Tarshish, by the parent city 
(Ezekiel 26.17): but now the bond of restraint (for so 
“strength,” Margin, girdle, i. e., bond, Psalm 2. 3, ought to 
be translated) is removed, since Tyre is no more, 11. He— 
Jehovah. kingdoms—the Pheenician cities and colonies, 
the merchant city—rather, Canaan, meaning the north 
of it, viz., Pheenicia, On their coins, they call their coun- 
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try Canaan. 12. He—God. rejoice—riotously(v.7). op- 
pressed—“ deflowered ;”’ laying aside the figure taken by 
storm: the Arabs compare a city never taken to an unde- 
filed virgin (cf. Nahum 8, 5, &c.). daughter of Zidom— 
Tyre: or else, sons of Zidon, i. e., the whole land and peo- 
ple of Pheenicia (Note v. 2). [MAURER.) Chittim—Citium 
in Cyrus (v.1). there also... no rest—Thy colonies, 
having been harshly treated by thee, will now repay thee 
in kind (Vote v. 10). But ViTRINGA refers it to the calam- 
ities which befel the Tyrians in their settlements subse- 
quently, viz., Sicily, Coreyra, Carthage, and Spain, all 
flowing from the original curse of Noah against the pos- 
terity of Canaan (Genesis 9. 25-27), 13. Behold—Calling 
attention to the fact,so humiliating to Tyre, that a people 
of yesterday, like the Chaldees, should destroy the most an- 
cient of cities, Tyre. was not—had no existence as a rec- 
ognized nation; the Chaldees were previously but a rude, 
predatory people (Job 1.17). Assyrian founded it—The 
Chaldees (‘them that dwell in the wilderness”’) lived a 
nomadic life in the mountains of Armenia originally (Ar- 
phaxad, in Genesis 10, 22, refers tosuch a region of Assyria 
near Armenia), nortb and east of Assyria proper. Some 
may have settled in Mesopotamia and Babylonia very 
early, and given origin to the astrologers called Chaldees 
in later times. But most of the people had been trans- 
ferred only a little before the time of this prophecy from 
their original seats in the north to Mesopotamia, and 
soon afterwards to South Babylonia. ‘“ Founded it,” 
means “assigned i¢ (the land) to them who had (hereto- 
fore) dwelt in the wilderness” as a permanent settlement 
(so in Psalm 104.8). [MAURER.] It was the Assyrian 
policy to infuse into their own population of the plain the 
fresh blood of hardy mountaineers, for the sake of re- 
cruiting their armies. Ultimately the Chaldees, by their 
powerful priest-caste, gained the supremacy, and estab- 
lished the later or Chaldean empire. HorSLEy refers it 
to Tyre, founded by an Assyrian race. towers thereof— 
viz., of Babylon, whose towers, HERODOTUS says, were “set 
up” by the Assyrians. [BARNES.] Rather, “The Chal- 
dees set up their siege-towers” against Tyre, made for the 
attack of high walis, from which the besiegers hurled mis- 
siles, as depicted in the Assyriansculptures. [G.V. SM1ITH.] 
raised up—rather, “They lay bare,” viz., the foundations 
of her (Tyre’s) palaces, i. e., utterly overthrow them (Psalm 
137.7), 14. strength—sironghoild (cf. Ezekiel 26. 15-18). 15. 
forgotten—Having lost its former renown, Tyre shall be 
in obscurity. seventy years—(so Jeremiah 25, 11, 127 29, 
10), days of one king—i. e.,a dynasty. The Babylonian 
monarchy lasted properly but seventy years. From the 
first year of Nebuchadnezzar to the taking of Babylon, 
by Cyrus, was seventy years; then the subjected nations 
would be restored to liberty. Tyre was taken in the mid- 
dle of that period, but it is classed in common. with the 
rest, some conquered sooner and others later, all, however, 
alike about to be delivered at the end of the period. So 
“king” is used for dynasty (Daniel 7. 17; 8. 20): Nebuchad- 
nezzar, his son Evil-merodach, and his grandson, Bel- 
shazzar, formed the whole dynasty (Jeremiah 25, 11,12; 27 

7; 29.10). shall Tyre simg as... harlot—It shall be to 
Tyre as the song of the harlot, viz., a harlot that has been 
forgotten, but who attracts notice again by her song. 
Large marts of commerce are often compared to harlots 
seeking many lovers, i. e., they court merchants of all na- 
tions, and admit any one for the sake of gain (Nahum 3. 
4; Revelation 18, 3). Covetousness is closely akin to idol- 
atry and licentiousness, as the connection (Ephesians 5.5; 
Colossians 8, 5) proves (ef. ch, 2, 6-8, 16). 16. Same figure to 
express that Tyre would again prosper and attract commer- 
cial intercourse of nations to her, and be the same joyous, 
self-indulging city as before, 17. wisit—not in wrath, but 
mercy. hire—image from a harlot: her gains by com- 
merce, After the Babylonian dynasty was ended, Tyre 
was rebuilt; also, again, after the destruction under Alex- 
ander, 18. merchandise , , . holiness—Her traffic and 
gains shall at last (long after the restoration mentioned 
in v. 17) be consecrated to Jehovah. Jesus Christ visited 
the neighborrhand of Tvre (Matthew 15. 21); Paul found 
disciples there (Acts 21, 3-6); it early became a Christian 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































PLAINS OF BABYLON. 
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The Judgments of God on the Land, ; 


bishopric, but. the full evangelization of that whole race, 


as of the Ethiopians (ch. 18.), of the Egyptians and As- 
syrians (ch. 19.), is yet to come (ch, 60,5). mot treasurea— 
but freely expended in His service. them that @well be= 
fore the Lord—the ministers of religion. But Horstrey 
translates, ‘them that sit before Jehovah” as disciples. 
darable clothing—Changes of raiment constituted much 
of the wealth of former days. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


TaE LAST TIMES OF THE WORLD IN GENERAL, AND OF 
JUDAH AND THE CHURCH IN PARTICULAR, The four 
chaps. 24-27. form one continuous poetical prophecy: 
descriptive of the dispersion and successive calamities 
of the Jews (ch, 24, 1-12); the preaching of the gospel by 
the first Hebrew converts throughout the world (v, 13-16); 
the judgments on the adversaries of the Church and its 
final triumph (v. 16-23); thanksgiving for the overthrow 
of the apostate faction (ch. 25.), and establishment of the 
righteous in lasting peace (ch. 26.); judgment on leviathan 
and entire purgation of the Church (ch. 27), Having 
treated of the several nations in particular—Babylon, Phil- 
istia, Moab, Syria, Israel, Egypt, Edom, and Tyre (the 
miniature representative of all, as all kingdoms flocked 
into it)—he passes to the last times of the world at large 
and of Judah the representative and future head of the 
churches. 

Ver. 1-23. 1. the earth—rather, the land of Judah (so in 
The desolation under Nebuchadnezzar 
prefigured that under Titus. 2. as with ,.. people, so 
with the priest—All alike shall share the same calam- 
ity: no favoured class shall escape (cf. Ezekiel 7. 12, 13; 
Hosea 4. 9; Revelation 6. 15), 4. world—the kingdom of 
Israel; as in ch. 13, 11, Babylon. haughty—ltit., ihe height 
of the people: abstract for concrete, t. e., the high people ; 
even the nobles share the general distress, 5. earth— 
rather, the land, defiled under... inhabitants —viz., 
with innocent blood (Genesis 4.11; Numbers 35. 83; Psalm 
106. 38), laws... ordimance.., everlasting covenant 
—The moral laws, positive statutes, and national covenant 
designed to be for ever between God and them, 6. earth 
—the land. burned—viz., with the consuming wrath of 
heaven: either internally, as Job 30. 30 [ROSENMULLER]; 
or externally, the prophet has before his eyes the people 
being consumed with the withering dryness of their 
doomed land (so Joel 1. 10, 12). [MAURER.] 7% mourneth 
—because there are none to drink it. [BARNES.] Rather, 
is become vapid. [HORSLEY] languisheth—because there 
are none to cultivate it now. 8. (Revelation 18. 22.) 9. 
with a song—the usual accompaniment of feasts, strong 
drink— Note, ch. 5. 11.) ‘ Date wine” [HorsLEy]. bitter 
—in consequence of the national calamities. 10. city of 
confusion—rather, desolation. What Jerusalem would 
be; by anticipation it is called so, HORSLEY transiates, 
“The city is broken down; it is a ruin.’ shut up— 
through fear; or rather, choked up by ruins, 11. crying 
for wine—to drown their sorrows in drink (ch. 16. 9); 
Joel 1.5, written about the same time, resembles this, 
12. with destruction—rather, crash. [GESENIUS.}] ‘With 
a great tumult the gate is battered down.” [HORSLEY.] 
13. the land—Judea. Put the comma after ‘land,’ not 
after “people.” ‘There shall be among the people (a 
remnant left),as the shaking (the after-picking) of an 
olive tree:” as in gathering olives, a few remain on the 
highest boughs (ch, 17, 4, 6). 
leff: the remnant. sing for the majesty of the Lord— 
sing a thanksgiving for the goodness of the Lord, who 
has so mercifully preserved them, from the sea—from 
the distant lands beyond the sea, whither they have es- 
15. im the fires—VITRINGA translates, ‘‘in the 
caves.” Could it mean the fires of aftiction (1 Peter 1,7)? 
They were exiles at the time. The fires oniy loose the 
carnal bonds off the soul, without injuring a hair, as in 
the ease of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego. LowTH 
reads, in the islands (Ezekiel 26. 18), Rather translate for 
“fires,” “in the regions of morning light,” t.e., the east, in 
antithesis to the ‘‘isles of the sea,” i. ¢., the west. [MaAu- 
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14, They—Those who are . 


XXY. which shall Advance His Kingdom, 


RER.] Wheresoever ye be scattered, east or west, still 
glorify the Lord (Malachil. 11), 16. Songs to God come 
in tobether to Palestine from distant lands, as a grand 
chorus. glory to the righteous—the burden of the songs 
(ch. 26. 2,7), Amidst exile, the loss of their temple, and all 
that is dear to man, their confidence in God is unshaken, 
These songs recall the joy of other times, and draw from 
Jerusalem in her present calamities, the cry, ‘My lean- 
ness.’”’ HorSLEY translates, “glory to the Just One:” then 
My leanness expresses his sense of -man’s corruption, 
which led the Jews, ‘‘ the treacherous dealers” (Jeremiah 
5. 11), to crucify the Just One; and his deficiency of right- 
eousness which made him need to be clothed with the 
righteousness of the Just One (Psalm 106, 15), treacher= 
ous dealers—the foreign nations that oppress Jerusalem, 
and overcome it by stratagem (so in ch. 21, 2), [BARNES,] 
17. This verse explains the wretchedness spoken of inv, 
16, Jeremiah (48. 43, 44) uses the same words. They are 
proverbial; ¥. 18 expressing that the inhabitants were no- 
where safe; if they escaped,one danger, they fell into an- 
other, and worse, on the opposite side(Amos 5.19). “ Fear” 
is theterm applied to the cords with feathers of all colours 
which, when fluttered in the air, scare beasts into the pit- 
fall, or birds into the snare. HorsLEY makes the connec- 
tion. Indignant at the treatment which the Just One re- 
ceived, the prophet threatens the guilty land with instant 
vengeance, 18. noise of ,. , fear—the shout designed to 
rouse the game and drive it into the pitfall. windows 
... open—taken from the account of the deluge (Genesis 
7.11); the flood-gates. So the final judgments of fire on the 
apostate world are compared to. ithe deluge (2 Peter 3, 5-7}. 
19, earth—the land: image from an earthquake. 20. re= 
moved like a cottage—(Nole, ch. 1.8.) Here, a hanging 
couch, suspended from the trees by cords, such as Niebuhr 
describes the Arab keepers of lands as having, to enable 
them to keep watch, and at the same time to be secure 
from wild beasts. Tvanslate, ‘Shall wave to and fro like 
a hammock” swung about by the wind, heavy upon it— 
like an overwhelming burden, not rise again—not 
meaning, that it never would rise (v. 23), but in those con- 
vulsions it would not rise, it would surely fall. 21, host 
of... high ones—the heavenly host, i. e., either the visi- 
ble host of heaven (the present economy of nature, affected 
by the sun, moon, and stars, the objects of idolatry, being 
abolished, ch. 65. 17; 60.19, simultaneously with the cor- 
rupt polity of men); or rather, the invisible rulers of the 
darkness of this world, as the antithesis to ‘‘ kings of the 
earth” shows. Angels, moreover, preside, as it were, over 
kingdoms of the world (Daniel 10, 13, 20, 21), 22. im the pit 
—rather, for the pit. [HoRSLEY.] ‘In the dungeon.” [MAU- 
RER.] Image from captives thrust together into a dun- 
geon. prison—i,e., as in a prison. This sheds light on 
the disputed passage, 1 Peter 3, 19, where also the prison is 
jig. The “shutting up” of the Jews in Jerusalem under 
Nebuchadnezzar, and again under Titus, was to be fol- 
lowed by a visitation of mercy ‘‘after many days’’—seventy 
years in the case of the former—the time is not yet elapsed 
in the case ofthe latter, HORSLEY takes “ visited” ina bad 
sense, viz., in wrath, as in ch. 26. 14; ef. ch. 29. 6; the pun- 
ishment being the heavier in the factof the delay. Prob- 
ably a double visitation is intended, deliverance to the 
elect, wrath to hardened unbelievers; as v, 23 plainly con- 
templates judgments on proud sinners, symbolized by the 
“sun” and ‘moon.’ 23. (Jeremiah 3, 17.) Still future: 
of which Jesus’ triumphal entry into Jerusalem amidst 
hosannas was a pledge. his ancients—the elders of His 
people; or in general, His ancient people, the Jews, After 
the overthrow of the world-kingdoms, Jehovah’s shall be 
set up witha splendour exceeding the light of the sun and 
moon under the previous order of things (ch, 60. 19, 20). 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-12.. CoNTINUATION OF CHAP. 24, THANKSGIVING 
FOR THE OVERTHROW OF THE APOSTATE FACTION, AND 
THE SETTING Up oF JEHOVAH’S THRONE ON ZION. The 
restoration from Babylon and re-establishment of the 
theocracy was a type and pledge of this, 1. wonderful 
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—(Ch. 9.6.) counsels of old—(Ch. 42.9; 46.10.) Purposes 
‘planned long ago; here, as to the deliverance of His 
people, truth—Hebrew, Amen; covenant-keeping, faith- 
‘ful to promises; the peculiar characteristic of Jesus (Reve- 
Jation 3.14), 2. a city ... heap—Babylon, type of the 


: -seat of Antichrist, to be destroyed in the last days (cf. 


Jeremiah 51.37, with Revelation 18., followed, as here, by 
the song of the saints’ thanksgiving in Revelation 19), 
“Heaps” is a graphic picture of Babylon and Nineveh as 
they now are. palace—Babylon regarded, on account of 
its splendour, as a vast palace. But MAURER translates, a 
citadel. of stwangers—foreigners, whose capital pre-emi- 
nently Babylon was, the metropolis of the pagan world. 
-“ Aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, strangers from 


the covenants of promise” (ch. 29.5; Ephesians 2,12; see 


in contrast, Joel 3.17). never be built—(Ch. 13. 19, 20, &c.) 
3. strong people—This cannot apply to the Jews; but 
other nations on which Babylon had exercised its cruelty 
(ch, 14.12) shall worship Jehovah, awed by the judgment 
inflicted on Babylon (ch. 23.18), city—not Babylon, which 
shall then be destroyed, but collectively for the cities of 
the surrounding nations, 4. the poor, ., needy—the 
Jews, exiles from their country (ch. 26,6; 41.17), Iheat— 
calamity (ch. 4. 6; 32.2). blast—i.e., wrath. storm—a tem- 
pest of rain, a winter flood, rushing against and over- 
throwing the wall of a house. 5. Translate, * As the heat 
in a dry land [is brought down by the shadow of a cloud, 
so] thou shalt bring down the tumult [the shout of tri- 
umph over their enemies] of strangers (foreigners); and 
as the heat by the shadow of the cloud [is brought low], 
so the branch (the offspring) of the terrible ones shall be 
brought low.” PARKHURST translates the Hebrew for 
“branch,” the exulting song. JEROME translates the last 
clause, ‘‘ And as when the heat burns under a cloud, thou 
shalt make the branch of the terrible ones to wither;" 
the branch withering even under the friendly shade of a 
cloud typifies the wicked brought to ruin, not for want 
of natural means of prosperity, but by the immediate act 
of God. 6. in this mountain—Zion: Messiah’s kingdom 
was to begin, and is to have its central seat hereafter, at 
Jerusalem, as the common country of ‘‘all nations” (ch. 
2.2, &c.). all people—(Ch. 56.7; Daniel 7.14; Luke 2, 10.) 
feast—image of felicity (Psalm 22, 26, 27; Matthew 8.11; 
Luke 14, 15; Revelation 19.9; cf. Psalm 36.8; 87) fat 
things—delicacies; the rich mercies of God in Christ 
(ch. 55.2; Jeremiah 31.14; Job 36.16). wimes on the lees 
—wine which has been long kept on the lees; i.e., the 
oldest and most generous wine (Jeremiah 48, 11), marrow 
—the choicest dainties (Psalm 63.5). well refined—cleared 
ofalldregs. %. face of ... covering—image frommourn- 
ing, in which it was usual to cover the face with a veil (2 
Samuel 15.30). ‘‘ Face of covering,” 7. e., the covering itself ; 
as Job 41. 18, “‘ the face of his garment,” the garment itself, 
The covering or veil is the mist of ignorance as to a future 
state, and the way to eternal life, which enveloped the 
nations (Ephesians 4.18) and the unbelieving Jew (2 Co- 
rinthians 3.15). The Jew, however, is first to be converted 
before the conversion of ‘all nations; for it is “in this 
mountain,” viz., Zion, that the latter are to have the veil 
taken off (Psalm 102,13, 15, 16, 21, 22; Romans 11.12). 8. 
Quoted in 1 Corinthians 15,54, in support of the resur- 
rection, swallow up...in victory—completely and 
permanently “abolish” (2 Timothy 1,10; Revelation 20, 
14; 21.4; cf. Genesis 2.17; 3,22), rebuke—(Cf. Mark 8, 38; 
Hebrews 11, 26.) 9. ‘‘ After death has been swallowed up 
for ever, the people of God, who had been delivered from 
the hand of death, shall say to the Lord, Lo, this is our 
God, whom unbelievers regarded as only a man.” [JE- 
ROME.) ‘‘The words are so moulded as to point us spe- 
cially to the person of the Son of God, who ‘saves’ us; as 
He vouchsafed to Israel temporal saving, so to His elect 
He appears for the purpose of conferring eternal salva- 
tion.” [VITRINGA.] The Jews, however, have a special 
share in the words, This is owr God (Note, v.6). ‘In day 
«.. glad, .. rejoice,” cf. Psalm U8, 24, which refers to 
the second coming of Jesus (cf. Psalm 118, 26, with Luke 
13, 35). ‘* Waited’’ is characteristic of God’s people in all 
ages (Genesis 49, 18; Titus 2,13). 10. rest—as its permanent 
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protector ; on “hand” in this sense, cf. Ezra 7. 6, 283, Moab 
—whilst Israel is being protected, the foe is destroyed; 
Moab is the representative of all the foes of God’s people. 
under him—Rather, in his own place or country (Exodus 
10, 28; 16,29). for the dunghill—Rather, in the water of 
the dung-heap, in which straw was trodden to make it 
manure (Psalm 83, 10). Horsury translates either, “in the 
waters of Madmenah,” viz., for the making of bricks; or 
as LXX., ‘as the threshing-floor is trampled by the corn- 
drag” (see Margin, Micah 4. 11-13). 11. he—Jehovah shall 
spread His hands to strike the foe on this side and on 
that, with as little effort as a swimmer spreads forth his 
arms to cleave a passage through the water. [CALVIN.] 
(Zechariah 5.3.) LowrTH takes ‘the’? as Moab, who, in 
danger of sinking, shall strain every nerve to save him- 
self; but Jehovah (and “he’’) shall cause him to sink 
(‘bring down the pride” of Moab, ch. 16.6). with the 
spoils of , . , hands—lit., the craftily-acquired spoils of his 
(Moab’s) hands. [BARNES.] Moab’s pride, as well as the 
sudden gripe of his hands (viz., whereby he tries to save 
himself from drowning). [LowTH.] ‘‘Together with the 
joints of his hands,” i.e., though Moab struggle against 
Jehovah hand and foot. [MAURER.] 12. fortress—the 
strongholds of Moab, the representative of the foes of 
God’s people. [BARNES.] Babylon. [MAURER.] The so- 
ciety of infidels represented as a city (Revelation 11. 8), 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver, 1-21. CONNECTED WITH CHAPTERS 24., 25. SONG OF 
PRAISE OF ISRAEL AFTER BEING RESTORED TO THEIR 
OWN LAND. As the overthrow of the apostate faction 
is described in ch. 25., so the peace of the faithful is 
here described under the image of a well-fortified city, 
1. strong city — Jerusalem, strong in Jehovah’s protec- 
tion: type of the new Jerusalem (Psalm 48, 1-3), contrasted 
with the overthrow of the ungodly foe (v, 4-7, 12-14; Reve- 
lation 22. 2, 10-12, &¢.). salwation ., , walls—(Ch. 60. 18; 
Jeremiah 3, 23; Zechariah 2,.5).. MAURER translates, ** Je- 
hovah makes His help serve as wills,’’ &c. (ch. 33, 20, 
21, &c.). bulwarks—the trench with the antemural earth- 
works exterior to the wall. 2. Address of the returning 
people to the gates of Jerusalem (type of the heavenly 
city, Hebrews 12. 22); (Psalm 24, 7, 9; 118.19). Antitypi 
cally (Revelation 22, 14; 21. 25,27), righteous nation—that 
had not apostatized during the captivity. HorsLeEy trans- 
lates, “The nation of the Just One,” viz., the Jews. 3. mind 
..,. stayed—(Psalm 112. 7, 8.) Jesus can create “ perfect 
peace” within thy mind, though storms of trial rage with- 
out (ch. 57. 19; Mark 4. 39); as a city kept securely by a 
strong garrison within, though besieged without (so Phil- 
ippians4.7). ‘Keep,’ dit., guard as with a garrison.» Hor- 
SLEY translates, (God’s) workmanship (the Hebrew does not 
probably mean “ mind,” but ‘‘a thing formed,” Ephesians 
2. 10), so constantly “supported; or else “formed and 
supported (by thee) thou shalt preserve (it, viz., the righte- 
ous nation) in perpetual peace.” 4. Lord Jehovah — 
Hebrew, Jah, Jehovah. The union of the two names ex- 
presses in the highest degree God’s unchanging love and 
power (cf, Psalm 68, 4). This passage, and ch, 12. 2; Exodus 
6.3; Psalm 83, 18, are the four in which the Mnglish Version 
retains the JEHOVAH of the original. MAURER translates, 
“For JAH (the eternal unchangeable One, Exodus 8, 14) is 
JEHOVAH, the rock of ages” (cf. ch, 45.17; Deuteronomy 
82.15; 1Samuel 2.2), 5, lofty city—Babylon ; representa- 
tive of the stronghold of the foes of God’s people in all 
ages (ch, 25. 2, 12; 13.14), 6. peor—(ch. 25, 4), the once- 
afflicted Jewish captives. “Foot shall tread,” is fig. for 
exulling in the fall of God’s enemies (Revelation 18, 20). 
7. uprightness—rather, is direct, i, e., is directed by God 
to a prosperous issue, however many be théir afflictions in 
the mean time (as in the case of the Jewish exiles); the 
context requires this sense (Psalm 34. 19; Proverbs 8, 6; 
11.5), (MAURER): thus “ way” means God’s dealings with the 
righteous (Psalm 37, 23). most upright—( Deuteronomy 82, 
4.) dost weigh—1 Samuel 2.3; Proverbs 5, 21.) Rather, 
thou dos make plain and level (MAURER), removing all ob- 
stacles (ch, 40. 3,4). 8. way of thy judgments—we have 
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waited for thy proceeding to punish the enemy (v. 9, 10). 
{MavreEr.] Horsey translates v. 7, 8, ‘The path of the 
~ Just One is perfectly even; an even road thou wilt level 
for the Just One, even the path of thy laws, O Jehovah. We 
haye expected thee.” mame... remembrance — the 
manifested character of God by which He would be remem- 
bered (ch, 64.5; Exodus 3.15). 9. With ...soul., . I— 
lit., I... my soul, in apposition; the faithful Jews here 
speak individually. The overthrow of the foe, and the 
restoration of the Jews, are to follow upon prayer on the 
part of the latter and of all God’s people (ch. 62. 1-4, 6,7; 
Psalm 102. 13-17). in the night—(Psalm 63. 6; Song of Solo- 
mon 3. 1.) world... learn... righteousness — the 
remnant left after judgments (Psalm 58. 10, 11; Zechariah 
14.16). 10. uprightness—rather, as in v. 7, prosperity, an- 
swering to “favour” in the parallelism, and in antithesis 
to “judgments in the earth” (v. 9); where prosperity at- 
tends the wicked as well as the just, “he will not learn 
righteousness,” therefore judgments must be sent that he 
may “learn” it. [MAURER.] 11. lifted wp—to punish the 
foes of God’s people. They who will not see shall be made 
to “see’’ to their cost (ch. 5.12), their envy at the (i.e., 
thy) people—LowTH transiates, ‘‘ They shall see with confu- 
sion thy zeal for thy people.” fire of enemies—i, e., the fire 
to which thine enemies are doomed (ch. 9.18), 12. peace— 
God’s favour, including all blessings, temporal and spir- 
itual, opposed to their previous trials (Psalm 138. 8). 13. 
other lords—temporal; heathen kings (2 Chronicles 12. 8; 
28. 5.6), Nebuchadnezzar, &c, Spiritual also, idols and lusts 
(Romans 6, 16-18). by thee only—it is due to thee alone, that 
we again worship theeas our Lord. [MAURER.] ‘(We are) 
thine only, we will celebrate thy name.” [HorSLEY.] The 
sanctifying effect of affliction (Psalm 71.16; 119. 67,71), 14. 
They—The ‘other lords” or tyrants (v. 13), shall not 
live—viz., again. deceased— Hebrew, Rephaim; power- 
less, in the land of shades (ch. 14. 9,10). therefore—i. e., 
inasmuch as. Cf. “therefore” (Genesis 18.5; 19.8). 15. hast— 
prophetical preterite (ch. 9.3), hast removed,..far,.. 
-ends of... earth—rather, ‘Thou hast extended far all 
the borders of the land.” [VITRINGA.] 16. visited — 
sought—poured out (Psalm 62. 8), as a vessel emptying 
out allitscontents. prayer—lit.,a whispered prayer, Mar- 
gin, a secret sighing to God for help (cf. Jeremiah 13, 17; 
Deuteronomy 8.16), 17. An image of anguish accompanied 
with expectation, to be followed by joy that will cause the 
anguish utterly to be forgotten. Zion, looking for deliver- 
ance, seemingly in vain, but really about to be gloriously 
saved (Micah 4, 9, 10-13; 5. 1-3; John 16,21, 22), 18. brought 
forth wind—MICHAELIS explains this of the disease em- 
pneumatosis, Rather, wind” is a figure for that which 
proves an abortive effort. The ‘“‘we” is in antithesis to 
“thy,” “my” (v. 19), what we vainly attempt, God will ac- 
complish, net wrought... deliverance in. , “earth 
—lit., the land (Judea) is not made security, i.e., is not be- 
come a place of security from our enemies, mor.,. 
world ... fallen—the ‘“ world” at large, is in antithesis 
to “the earth,” i.¢c., Judea, The world at enmity with the 
city of God has not been subdued, But MAURER explains 
“fallen,” according to Arabic idiom, of the birth of a child, 
which is said to fall when being born; “inhabitants of the 
world (Israel. ch. 24.4; not the world in general) are not 
yet born;” i. e., the country as yet lies desolate, and is not 
yet populated, 19. In antithesis to v. 14, ‘* They (Israel’s 
foes) shall not live;” “thy (Jehovah’s) dead men (the 
Jews) shall live,” i. e., primarily, be restored, spiritually 
(ch. 54, 1-3), civilly and nationally (v, 15); whereas thy foes 
shall not; ultimately, and in the fullest scope of the pro- 
phecy, restored to life literally (Ezekiel 37, 1-14; Daniel 12. 
2). together with my dead body—rather, my dead body, 
or bodies (the Jewish nation personified, which had been 
spiritually and civilly dead; or the nation, as a parent, 
speaking of the bodies of her children individually, ote, 
v. 9, “1,” My”): Jehovah’s ‘“‘dead” and ‘‘my dead” are 
one and the same, [HorsLEy.] However, as Jesus is the 
antitype to Israel (Matthew 2, 15), English Version gives & 
true sense, and one ultimately contemplated in the pro- 
phecy: Ohrist’s dead body being raised again is the source 
of Jehovah's people (all, and especially believers, the spi- 
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ritual Israelites) also being raised (1 Corinthians 15, 20-22), 
awake—(Ephesians 5. 14), spiritually. im dust—prostrate 
and dead, spiritually and nationally; also literally (eh, 
25, 12; 47,1), dew—which falls copiously in the East and 
supplies somewhat the want of rain (Hosea 14.5), cast out 
- +». dead—i. e., shall bring them forth to life again. 20, - 
enter ., . chambers—When God is about to take ven- 
geance on the ungodly, the saints shall be shut in by Him 
in a place of safety, as Noah and his family were in the 
days of the flood (Genesis 7,16), and as Israel was com- 
manded not to go out of doors on the night of the slaying 
of the Egyptian first-born (Exodus 12, 22, 23; Psalm 31. 20; 
83, 3). The saints are calmly and confidently to await the 
issue (Exodus 14, 13, 14), 21. (Micah 1.8; Jude 14.) disclose 
... blood—(Genesis 4. 10,11; Job 16. 18; Ezekiel 24. 7, 8.) 
All the innocent blood shed, and all other wrongs done, 
so long seemingly with impunity, shall then be avenged 
(Revelation 16. 6), 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver, 1-13, CONTINUATION OF CHAPTERS 24,, 25., 26. At 
the time when Israel shall be delivered, and the ungodly 
nations punished, God shall punish also the great enemy 
of the Church, 1. sore—rather, hard, well-tempered. levi- 
athan—lit., in Arabic, the twisted animal, applicable to 
every great tenant of the waters, sea-serpents, crocodiles, 
&e. In Ezekiel 29, 3; 32.2; Daniel 7.1, &c.; Revelation 12. 
3, &c., potentates hostile to IsFuel are similarly described; 
antitypically and ultimately Satan is intended (Revela- 
tion 20.10), piercing—rigid. [LowTH.] Fiying. [MAURER 
and LXX.] Long, extended, viz.; as the crocodile which 
cannot readily bend back its body. [HouBIGANT.] 
crooked—winding. dragon—Hebrew, tenin; the croco- 
dile, sea—the Euphrates, or the expansion of it near 
Babylon. 2. In that day when leviathan shall be de- 
stroyed, the vineyard (Psalm 80. 8), the Church of God, 
purged of its blemishes, shall be lovely in God’s eyes; to 
bring out this sense the better, LowrH, by changing a 
Hebrew letter, reads pleasant, lovely, for “red wine.” sing 
—a responsive song. [LOWTH.] unto her—rather, concern- 
ing her (Note, ch. 5.1); viz., the Jewish state. [MAURER.] 
3. lest any hurt it—as#ack it. [MAURER.] Lest aught be 
wanting in her. (HorsLrey.] 4 Fury is not in me—i. e., I 
entertain no longer anger towards my vine. who would 
set... im battle—i. e., would that « Nad the briers, &e, 
(the wicked foe; ch. 9. 18; 10, 17; 2Samuel 23. 6), before me! 
“JT would go through,” or rather, “against them.” 5. Or— 
Else; the only alternative, if Israel’s enemies wish to 
escape being ‘‘burnt together,” strength—rather, the 
refuge which I afford. [MAURER,}] ‘*Take hold,” refers to 
the horns of the altar which fugitives often laid hold of as 
an asylum (1 Kings 1. 50; 2. 28), Jesus is God’s “strength” 
or “refuge”? which sinners must repair to and take hold 
of, if they are to have ‘‘ peace” with God (ch. 45. 24; Ro- 
mans 5, 1; Ephesians 2, 14; ef. Job 22, 21). 6. He—Jehovah. 
Here the song of the Lord as to His vineyard (v. 2-5) ends; 
and the prophet confirms the sentiment in the song, 
under the same image of a vine (cf. Psalm 92, 13-15; Hosea 
14. 5, 6). Israel... fill... world—(Romans 11. 12.) 7% 
him .. . those—Jsrael—Israel's enemies. Has God pun- 
ished His people as severely as He has those enemies 
whom he employed to chastise Israel? No! Far from it, 
Israel, after trials, He will restore; Israel’s enemies He 
will utterly destroy at last. the slaughter of them that 
are slain by him—rather, “Is Jsrael slain according to 
the slaughter of the enemy slain?” the slaughter where- 
with the enemy isslain. [MAURER.] 8. Im measure—Not 
beyond measure; in moderation (Job 23,6; Psalm 6.1; 
Jeremiah 10, 24; 30. 11; 46, 28), when it shooteth—image 
from the vine; rather, passing from the image to the 
thing itself, ‘when sending her away (viz., Israel to exile; 
ch, 50.1, God only putting the adulteress away when he 
might justly have put her to death) thou didst punish 
her,” [GESENIUS,] stayeth—rather, as Margin, ‘when He 
removeth it by His rough wind in the day,” &c, east wind 
—especially violent in the East (Job 27, 21; Jeremiah 18, 
17), 9. By this—Exile of Israel (the ‘‘sending away,” v, 
8), purged—expiated., [HorRSLEY.] all the fruit—this Is 
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the whole benefit designed to be brought about by the 
chastisement, namely, the removal of his (Israel’s) sin 
(viz., object of idolatry; Deuteronomy 9, 21; Hosea 10. 8). 
when He—Jehovah; at the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar, His instrument. The Jews ever since 
have abhorred idolatry (ef. ch. 17, 8), mot stand up—shall 
rise no more. [LHORSLEY.] 10. city—Jerusalem; the beat- 
ing asunder of whose altars and images was mentioned 
in v. 9 (cf. ch. 24, 10-12), calf feed—(ch. 17. 2), it shall bea 
vast wild pasture. branches—resuming the image of the 
vine (v. 2. 6), Ll, boughs... broken off—so the Jews 
are called (Romans 11, 17, 19, 20), set... om fire—burn 
them as fuel; ‘‘ women” are specified, as probably it was 
their office to collect fuel and kindle the fire for cooking. 
no understanding—as to the ways of God (Deuteronomy 
82. 28, 29; Jeremiah 5, 21; Hosea 4.6), 12. Restoration of 
the Jews from their dispersion, described under the image 
of fruits shaken from trees and collected, beat off—as 
fruit beaten off a tree with a stick (Deuteronomy 24, 20), and 
then gathered. river—Euphrates, stream of Egypt—on 
the confines of Palestine and Egypt (Numbers 34. 5; 
Joshua 15. 4, 47), now Wady el-Arish, Jehovah’s vineyard, 
Israel, extended a‘cording to His purpose from the Nile 
to the Euphrates (1 Kings 4. 21, 24; Psalm 72,8). ome by 
one—gathered most caretully, not merely as a nation, but 
as individuals, 13. great trumpet—image from the 
trumpets blown on the first day of the seventh month to 
summon the people to a holy convocation (Leviticus 23, 
24)... Antitypically, the gospel trumpet (Revelation Ll, 15; 
- 14,6) which the Jews shall hearken to in the last days 
(Zechariah 12, 10; 13.1). As the passover in the first month 
answers to Christ’s crucifixion, so the day of atonement 
and the idea of “salvation” connected with the feast of 
tabernacles in the same seventh month, answer to the 
crowning of “redemption” at His second coming; there- 
fore redemption is put last in 1 Corinthians 1.30, Assyria 
—whither the ten tribes had been carried; Babylonia is 
mainly meant, to which Assyria at that time belonged; 
the two tribes were restored, and some of the ten accom- 
panied them. However, “Assyria” is designedly used to 
point ultimately to the future restoration of the ten fully, 
never yet accomplished (Jeremiah 3, 18). Egypt—whither 
many had fied at the Babylonish captivity (Jeremiah 41, 
17,18). Cf. as to the future restoration, ch. 11. 11, 12, 16; 51. 
9-16 (“ Rahab’”’ being Zgypt). 
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Ver, 1-29. CHAPS. 28.-33. form almost one continuous 
prophi sy concerning the destruction of Ephraim, the 
impiety and folly of Judah, the danger of their league 
with Kgypt, the straits they would be reduced to by 
Assy «1a, from which Jehovah would deliver them on their 
turning to Him; ch. 28, refers to the time just before the 
sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign, the rest not very long be- 
fore his fourteenth year, 1. crown of pride—Hebrew for 
“proud crown of the drunkards,” &¢c, [HORSLEY], viz., Sa- 
maria, the capital of Ephraim, or Israel. ‘“ Drunkards,” 
ut. (v. 7,8; ch. 5, 11, 22; Amos 4, 1; 6. 1-6) and metaphorically, 
like drunkards, rushing on their own destruction, beauty 
... flower—" whose glorious beauty or ornament is a 
fading flower.” Carrying on the image of “drunkards;” 
it was the custom at feasts to wreathe the brow with jlow- 
ers; soSamaria, ‘which is (not as English Version,‘ which 
are’) upon the head of the fertile valley,” 7, e., situated on 
a hill surrounded with the rich valleys as a garland (1 
Kings 16, 24); but the garland is“ fading,” as garlands often 
do, because Ephraim is now close to ruin (ef. ch. 16. 8); 
fulfilled 721 B. c. (2 Kings 17. 6, 24), 2. strong one—the 
Assyrian (ch. 10,5), cast down—viz,, Ephraim (v. 1) and 
Samaria,its crown, with, ., hand—with violence (ch. 8. 
ll). 3. crown .,. the drunkards—rather, “‘the crown 
of the drunkard.’ 4 Rather, “the fading flower, their 
glorious beauty (v. 1), which is on the head of the fat 
(fertile) valley, shall be as the early fig.”? [G. V. Sm1rrH.] 
Figs usually ripened in August; but earlier ones (Hebrew 
bikkurah, Spanish bokkore) in Jane, and were regarded 
as a delicacy (Jeremiah 24, 2; Hosea 9. 10; Micah 7, 1). 
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while it is yet—i, ¢., immediately, without delay; deserib- 
ing the eagerness of the Assyrian Shalmaneser, not 
merely to conquer, but to destroy utterly Samaria; 
whereas other conquered cities were often spared, 5 
13. The prophet now turns to Judah; a gracious prom- 
ise to the remnant (‘‘residue’’); a warning lest through 
like sins Judah should share the fate of Samaria, 
crown—in antithesis to the ‘fading crown” of Ephraim 
(v. 1, 8), the residue—primarily, Judah, in the prosperous 
reign of Hezekiah (2 Kings 18.7), antitypicaily, the elect of 
God; as He here is called their “crown and diadem,” so 
are they called His (ch. 62.3); a beautiful reciprocity. 6. 
Jehovah will inspire their magistrates with justice, and 
their soldiers with strength of spirit. turm... battle 
to... gate—The defenders of their country who notonly 
repel the foe from themselves, but drive him to the gates 
of his own cities (2Samuel 11, 23; 2 Kings 18,8), 7 Though 
Judah is to survive the fall of Ephraim, yet “they also” 
(the men of Judah) have perpetrated like sins to those of 
Samaria (ch. 5. 38, 11), which must be chastised by God, 
erred ,.. are out of the way—stagger... reel. Re- 
peated, to express the frequency of the vice. priest... 
prophet—If the ministers of religion sin so grieyously, 
how much more the other rulers (ch. 56. 10, 12)! visiom— 
even in that most sacred function of the prophet to de- 
clare God’s will revealedtothem, judgment—the priests 
had the administration of the law committed to them 
(Deuteronomy 17.9; 19.17). It was against the law for the 
priests to take wine before entering the tabernacle (Leviti- 
cus 10,9; Ezekiel 44.21). 9,10. Here the drunkards are 
introduced as scoffingly commenting on Isaiah’s warn- 
ings: ‘ Whom will he (does Isaiah presume to) teach know- 
ledge? And whom will He make to understand instrue- 
tion? Is it those (i. e., does he take us to be) just weaned, 
&e.? For (he is constantly repeating, as if to little chil- 
dren) precept upon precept,” «ec. line—a rule or law, 
[MAURER.] The repetition of sounds in Hebrew tzav latzav, 
tzav latzav, gav laqav, qav laquav, expresses the scorn of the 


imitators of Isaiah’s speaking; he spoke stammering (v.11). 


God’s mode of teaching offends by its simplicity the pride 
of sinners (2 Kings 5. 11,12; 1 Corinthians 1. 23). Stammer- 
ers as they were by drunkenness, and children in know- 
ledge of God, they needed to be spoken to in the language 
of children, and “‘ with stammering lips” (cf. Matthew 13, 
13), A just and merciful retribution, 11. For—rather, 
Truly. This is Isaiah’s reply tothe scoffers: Your drunken 
questions shall be answered by the severe lessons from 
God conveyed through the Assyrians and Babylonians; 
the dialect of these, though Semitic, like the Hebrew, was 
so far different as to sound to the Jews like the speech of 
stammerers (ef. ch. 83.19; 36. 11). To them who will not under- 
stand God will speak still more unintelligibly. 12, Rather, 
* He (Jehovah) who hath said tothem,” this... the rest 
—reference may be primarily to ‘‘rest” from national 
warlike preparations, the Jews being atthe time “‘ weary” 
through various preceding calamities, as the Syro-Israelite 
invasion (ch. 7.8; ef. ch. 30. 15; 22. 8; 39.2; 36.1; 2 Kings, 
18. 8). But spiritually, the ‘rest’? meant is that to be 
found in obeying those very “ precepts” of God (v. 10) which 
they jeered at (ef. Jeremiah 6. 16; Matthew 11. 29). 13. But 
—rather, Therefore, viz., because “ they would not hear” 
(v. 12), that they might go—the designed result to those 
who, from a defect of the will, so far from profiting by God’s 
mode of instructing, ‘‘ precept upon precept,” &¢., madeit 
- into a stumbling-block (Hosea 6,5; 8.12; Matthew 138, 14). 
go and fall—image appropriately from “drunkards” (v7, 
6, which they were) who in trying to “go” forward “ fall 
backward.” 14. scornful—(Note v. 9,10.) 15. said—yir- 
tually,in your conduct, if notin words. covenant—there 
may be a tacit reference to their confidence in their “ cov- 
enant’’ with the Assyrians in the early part of Heze- 
kiah’s prosperous reign, before that he ceased to pay trib- 
ute to them, as if it ensured Judah from evil, whatever 
might befall the neighbouring Ephraim (v. 1). The Addl 
meaning isshown by the language (“‘covenant with death 
—hell,” or sheol) to apply to all lulled in false security 
spiritually (Psalm 12. 4; Ecclesiastes 8,8; Jeremiah 8.11); 
the godly alone are in covenant with death (Job 5, 23, 
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Hosea 2. 18; 1 Corinthians 3, 22). overflowing scourge— 
two metaphors: the hostile Assyrian armies like an over- 
whelming flood. pass through—yiz., through Judea on 
their way to Egypt, to punish it as the protector of Sama- 
ria (2 Kings 17.4). lies—They did not use these words, but 
Isaiah designates their sentiments by their true name 
(Amos 2,4), 16. Lit., Behold me as Him who has laid ; viz., 
in my Divine counsel (Revelation 13.8); none save I could 
lay it (ch. 63, 5). stome—Jesus Christ; Hezekiah [MAURER], 
or the temple [EWALD], do not realize the full significancy 
of the language; but only in type point to Him,in whom 
the prophecy receives its exhaustive accomplishment; 
whether Isaiah understood its fulness or not (1 Peter 1. 11, 
12), the Holy Ghost plainly contemplated its fulfilment in 
Christ alone; so in ch. 32,1; cf. Genesis 49, 24; Psalm 118, 
22; Matthew 21. 42; Romans 10. 11; Ephesians 2, 20, tried 
—both by the devil (Luke 4. 1-18) and by men (Luke 20. 1- 
88), and even by God (Matthew 27. 46); a stone of tested 
solidity to bear the vast superstructure of man’s redemp- 
tion. The tested righteousness of Christ gives its peculiar 
merit to His vicarious sacrifice. The connection with the 
context is, though a “ scourge” shall visit Judea (v. 15), yet 
God’s gracious purpose as to the elect remnant, and His 
kingdom of which ‘Zion’ shall be the centre, shall not 
fail, because it rests on Messiah (Matthew 7, 24, 25; 2 Timo- 
thy 2.19). precious— lit., of preciousness ; so in the Greek, 
1 Peter 2.7, He is preciousness. corner-stone—{1 Kings 5, 


17; 7.9; Job 38. 6); the stone laid at the corner where two 


walls meet and connecting them; often costly, make 
haste—fiee in hasty alarm; but LX X. have “‘ be ashamed ;” 
so Romans 9. 33,and 1 Peter 2. 6, “‘be confounded,” sub- 
stantially the same idea; he who rests on Him shall not 
have the shame of disappointment, nor flee in sudden panic 
(see ch, 30. 15; 32.17). 17. lime—the measuring-line of the 
plummet. Hors .ey translates, ‘I will appoint judgment 
for the rule,and justice forthe plummet.”’ As the corner- 
stone stands most perpendicular and exactly propor- 
tioned, so Jehovah, while holding out grace to believers 
in the Foundation-stone, will judge the scoffers (v. 15) ac- 
cording to the exact justice of the law (cf. James 2, 13), 
hail—Divine judgments (ch. 30. 30; 82. 19), 18. disan-= 
nulled—obliterated, as letters traced on a waxen tablet 
are obliterated by passing the stylus over it. trodden 
down—passing from the metaphor in “scourge” to the 
thing meant, the army which treads downitsenemies. 19. 
From the time, &c.—rather, ‘‘As often as it comes over 
(i. e., passes through), it shall overtake you” [HorsLEy]; 
like a flood returning from time to time, frequent hostile 
invasions shall assail Judah, after the deportation of the 
ten tribes. vexation .., hear... . report—rather, “It 
shall be a terror even to hear the mere report of it,’ 
[MAURER.] (1 Samuel 3, 11.) But G. V. Smiru, “ Hard 
treatment (HORSLEY, dispersion) only shall make you to 
understand instruction ;” they scorned at the simple way 
in which the prophet offered it (v. 9), therefore, they must 
be taught by the severe teachings of adversity. 20. Pro- 
verbial, for they shall find all their sources of confidence 
fail them; all shall be hopeless perplexity in their affairs, 
21. Perazim—In the valley of Rephaim (2Samuel 5. 18, 20; 
1 Chronicles 14. 11), there Jehovah, by David, broke forth as 
waters do, and made a breach among the Philistines, Da- 
yid’s enemies, as Perazim means, expressing a suddenand 
complete overthrow. Gibeon—(1 Chronicles 14. 16; 2Sam- 
uel 5.25; Margin.) Not Joshua’s victory (Joshua 10, 10). 
strange—as being against His own people; judgment is not 
what God delights in, it is, though necessary, yet strange 
to Him (Lamentations 3. 33), worlk—punishing the guilty 
(ch. 10, 12), 22. mockers—a sin which they had commit- 
ted (v. 9.10). bands—their Assyrian bondage (ch. 10, 27); 
Judah was then tributary to Assyria; or, ‘lest your pun- 
ishment be made still more severe” (ch. 24. 22), con- 
sumption—destruction (ch. 10, 22, 23; Daniel 9.27), 23. 
Calling attention to the following illustration from’ hus- 
bandry (Psalm 49, 1, 2). As the husbandman does his dif- 
ferent kinds of work, each in its right time and due pro- 
portion, so God adapts His measures to the varying exig- 
encies of the several cases: now mercy, now judgments; 
ow punishing sooner, now later (an answer to the scoff 
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Coming Invasion of Jerusalem. 


that His judgments, being put off so long, would never 
come at all, ch. 5.19); His object being not to destroy His 
people any more than the farmer’s object in threshing is 
to destroy his crop; this vindicates God’s “strange work” 
(v. 21) in punishing his people. Cf. the same image, Jere- 
miah 24.6; Hosea 2, 23; Matthew 3,12, 24. all day—em- 
phatic; he is not always ploughing: he also ‘‘sows,” and 
that, too, in accordance with sure rules (v. 25). doth he 
open—supply always, Is he always harrowing? 25. face 
—the surface of the ground: ‘“*made plain,” or level, b¥ 
harrowing. fitches—rather, dill, or fennel, Nigella ro- 
mana, with black seed, easily beaten out, used as a con- 
diment and medicine in the East, So the LXX., “cum- 
min’ was used in the same way. cast in... principal 
wheat—rather, plant the wheat in rows (for wheat was 
thought to yield the largest crop, by being planted spar- 
ingly; Puiny, H. N. 18.21); [MAURER]; ‘‘sow the wheat 
regularly” [HorsLEy]. But GrsEeNtus, like English Ver- 
sion, ‘ fat,’ or “‘ principal,” i. e., excellent wheat. appointed 
barley—rather, “ barley in itsappointed place, [MAURER.] 
in their place—rather, “in its (the field’s) border. [Mau- 
RER.] 26. to discretion—in the due rules of husbandry: 
God first taught it to man (Genesis 3. 23). 27. The hus- 
bandman uses the same discretion in threshing. The 
dill (‘‘fitches’”) and cummin, leguminous and tender 
grains, are beaten out, not as wheat, &c., with the heavy 
corn-drag (“threshing instrument”), but with “a staff;” 
heavy instruments would crush and injure the seed, 
cart wheel—two iron wheels armed with iron teeth, like 
a saw, joined together by a wooden axle. The “ corn- 
drag’? was made of three or four wooden cylinders, armed 
with iron teeth or flint stones fixed underneath, and 
joined like asledge. Both instruments cut the straw for 
fodder as weJl as separated the corn, staff—used also 
where they had but a small quantity of corn: the flail 
(Ruth 2,17). 28. Bread-corm—Corn of which bread is 
made. bruised—threshed with the corn-drag (as con- 
trasted with dill and cummin, ‘“‘beaten with the staff”), 
or, “ trodden out”’ by the hoofs of cattle driven over it on 
the threshing-floor [G. V. SmiTrH], (Deuteronomy 25. 4; 
Micah 4,13), beeause—rather, but [HorsLEy]; though 
the corn is threshed with the heavy instrument, yet he 
will not always be thus threshing it. break it—“ drive 
over it (continually) the wheel.” [MAURER.] cart—thresh- 
ing-drag. horseman—rather, horses: used to tread out 
corn, 20. This also—The skill wherewith the husband- 
man duly adjusts his modes of threshing is given by 
God, as well as the skill (v. 26) wherewith he tills and 
SOWS (v, 24, 25), Therefore He must also be able to adapt 
His modes of treatment to the several moral needs of His 
creatures, His object in sending tribulation (derived from 
the Latin tribulum, a threshing instrument, Luke 22, 31; 
Romans 5, 3) is to sever the moral chaff from the wheat, 
not to crush utterly; ‘His judgments are usually in the 
line of our offences; by the nature of the judgments we 
may usually ascertain the nature of the sin,” [BARNES] 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-24, CominG INVASION OF JERUSALEM: ITS FAIL- 
URE: UNBELIEF OF THE JEWS. This chapter opens the 
series of prophecies as to the invasion of Judea under 
Sennacherib, and its deliverance, 1. Ariel—Jerusalem; 
Ariel means Lion of God, i.e., city rendered by God invin- 
cible: the lion is emblem of a mighty hero (2 Samuel 23. 
20). Otherwise, Hearth of God, i. e., place where the altar- 
fire continually burns to God (ch. 31.9; Ezekiel 43. 15, 16). 
add .., year to year—ironically; suffer one year after 
another to glide on in the round of formal, heartless 
“sacrifices.”’ Rather, ‘‘add yet another year” to.the one 
just closed. [MAuRER.] Let a year elapse and a little 
more (ch, 82,10; Margin). let... kill sacrifices—rather, 
“let the beasts (of another year) go round” [MAURER]: 
i, e., after the completion of a year “I will distress Ariel.” 
2. Yet—rather, Then, heaviness... sorrow —rather, 
preserving the Hebrew paronomasia, groaning and moan- 
ing, as Artel—either, ‘the city shall be as a lion of God, 
i. e., it shall emerge from its dangers unvanquished; or 
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“jit shall be as the aliar of burnt offering,” consuming with 
fire the besiegers (v. 6; ch. 30, 80; 31.9; Leviticus 10, 2); or 
best, as the next verse continues the threat, and the prom- 
ise of deliverance does not come till v, 4, “it shall be like a 
hearth of burning,” i. e.,a scene of devastation by fire. 
{G. V. Smrru.] The prophecy, probably, contemplates wlti- 
mately, besides the affliction and deliverance in Senna- 
cherib’s time, the destruction of Jerusalem by Rome, the 
dispersion of the Jews, their restoration, the destruction 
of the enemies that besiege the city (Zechariah 14, 2), and 
the final glory of Israel (v. 17-24). 3. I—Jehovah, acting 
through the Assyrian, &c., His instruments (ch. 10. 5). 
mwount—an artificial mound formed to out-top high walls 
<ch. 37. 33). Else a station, viz., of warriors, for the siege. 
round about—not fully realized under Sennacherib, but 
in the Roman siege (Luke 19. 43; 21. 20). forts—siege- 
towers (Deuteronomy 20. 20), 4. Jerusalem shall be as a 
captive, humbled to the dust. Her voice shall come from 
the earth as that of the spirit-charmers or necromancers 
(ch. 8.19), faint and shrill, as the voice of the dead was 
supposed to be: ventriloquism was doubtless the trick 
caused to make the voice appear to come from the earth 
(ch. 19.3). An appropriate retribution that Jerusalem, 
which consulted necromancers, should be made like 
them! 5. Moreover—rather, Yet: yet in this extremity 
help shall come, and the enemy be scattered. strangers 
—foreign enemies, invaders (ch. 25, 2), it shall be—vwiz., the 
destruction of the enemy. at an instant—in a moment 
(ch. 30. 23), 6. Thou—The Assyrian army. thunder—&c, 
—not lit., in the case of the Assyrians (ch. 87. 36); but fig., 
for an awful judgment (ch, 30, 30; 28.17), The ulterior ful- 
filment, in the case of the Jews’ foes in the last days, may 
be more literal (see as to “earthquake,” Zechariah 14, 4), 
7. munition—fortress. 8. Their disappointment in the 
very height of their confident expectation of taking Jeru- 
salem shall be as great as that of the hungry man who in 
a dream fancies he eats, but awakes to hunger still (Psalm 
73. 20); their dream shall be dissipated on the fatal morn- 
ing (ch, 37. 36). soul—simply his appetite; he is still 
thirsty. 9. Stay—rather, Be astounded: expressing the 
stupid and amazed incredulity with which the Jews re- 
ceived Isaiah’s announcement. wonder—the second im- 
perative, as often (ch. 8, 9), isa threat; the first is a simple 
declaration of a fact, “‘ Be astounded, since you choose to 
be so, at the prophecy, soon you will be amazed at the sight 
of the actual event.” [MAURER.] ery... out... ery— 
rather, ‘‘ Be ye blinded (since you choose to be so, though 
the light shines all round you), and soon ye shall be 
blinded” in good earnest to your sorrow [MAURER], (ch. 6. 
9,10). not with wine—but with spiritual paralysis (ch. 
_ 61.17, 21). ye... they—the change from speaking {o, to 
speaking of them, intimates that the prophet turns away 
from them toa greater distance, because of their stupid un- 
belief. 10. Jehovah gives them up judicially to theirown 
hardness of heart (cf. Zechariah 14, 13), Quoted by Paul, 
with variations from the LXX., Romans 11. 8. See ch. 6. 
10; Psalm 69, 23. eyes; the prophets, &c.—rather, “Hath 
closed your eyes, the prophets; and your heads (Margin, 
see also ch. 3.2), the seers, He hath covered.” The Orien- 
tals cover the head to sleep; thus “‘ covered” is parallel to 
“closed your eyes” (Judges 4.19). Covering the face was 
also preparatory to execution (Esther 7.8), This cannot 
apply to the time when Isaiah himself prophesied, but to 
subsequent times. 11. of all—rather, ‘the whole vision.” 
Vision is the same here as revelation, or law; in ch, 28, 15, 
the same Hebrew word is translated, covenant, [MAURER.] 
sealed—(ch. 8. 16), God seals up the truth so that even the 
learned, because they want believing docility, cannot dis- 
cern it (Matthew 13. 10-17; 11.25). Prophecy remained com- 
paratively a sealed volume (Daniel 12, 4, 9), until Jesus, 
who “alone is worthy,” ‘‘opened the seals’? (Revelation 
5.1-5,9; 6.1). 12. The unlearned succeed no better than 
the learned, not from want of human learning, as they 
‘ancy, but from not having the teaching of God (ch, 54.13; 
Jeremiah 31.34; John 6. 45; 1 Corinthians 2, 7-10; 1 John 
2.20). 13. precept of men—instead of the precepts of God, 
given by His prophets; also worship external, and by 
rule, not heartfelt as God requires (John 4, 24), Cf. Christ’s 
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and the Unbelief of the Jews, — 
quotation of this verse from the LXX. 14, (Habakkuk 1, 
5; Acts 13. 41.)- The “marvellous work” is one of wnparal- 
leled vengeance on the hypocrites: ef. “strange work,” ch. 
28.21. The judgment, too, will visit the wise in that re- 
spect in which they most pride themselves; their wisdom 
shall be hid, é. e., shall no longer appear, so as to help the 
nation in its distress (cf. 1 Corinthians 1, 19), 15. seek 
deep to hide—rather, ‘That seek to hide deeply,” &e. (cf. 
ch. 30. 1,2). The reference is to the secret plan which many 
of the Jewish nobles had of seeking Egyptian aid against 
Assyria, contrary to the advice of Isaiah. At the same 
time the hypocrite in general is described, who, under a 
plausible exterior, tries to hide his real character, not only 
from men, but even from God. 16. Rather, ‘Ah! your 
perverseness! just as if the potter should be esteemed as 
the clay !’ [MAURER,] Or, “ Ye invert (turn upside down) 
the order of things, putting yourselves instead of God,” 
and vice versa, just as if the potter should be esteemed as 
the clay [HORSLEY], (ch. 45.9; 64.8). 17. turmed—as con- 
trasted with your “turnings of things upside down” (wv. 16), 
there shall be other and better turnings or revolutions: the 
outpouring of the Spirit in the latter days (ch. 32, 15); first 
on the Jews; which shall be followed by their national 
restoration (Wote, v. 2; Zechariah 12.10); then on the Gen- 
tiles (Joel 2.28), fruitful field—lit., a Carmel (Note, ch. 10, 
18). The moral change in the Jewish nation shall be as ~ 
great as if the wooded Lebanon were to become a fruitful 
field, and vice versa. Cf. Matthew 11. 12, Greek, “the king- 
dom of heaven forces itself,” as it were, on man’s accept- 
ance; instead of men having to seek Messiah, as they had 
John, in a desert, He presents Himself before them with 
loving invitations; thus men’s hearts, once a moral 
desert, are reclaimed so as to bear fruits of righteousness: 
vice versa, the ungodly who seemed prosperous, both in the 
moral and literal sense, shall be exhibited in their real 
barrenness, 18. deaf... blind—(Cf. Matthew 11.5.) The 
spiritually blind, &c., are chiefly meant; “the book,” as 
Revelation is called pre-eminently, shall be no longer 
“sealed,” as is described (v.11), but the most unintelligent 
shall hear and see (ch. 35.5), 19. meek—rather, the afflicted 
godly: the idea is, virtuous suffering (ch. 61.1; Psalm 25,9; 
87.11). [BARNES.] poor among men—i, e., the poorest of 
men, viz., the pious poor. rejoice—when they see their 
oppressors punished (v. 20, 21), and Jehovah exhibited as 
their protector and rewarder (v. 22-24; ch. 41.17; James 2, 
5). 20. terrible—viz., the persecutors among the Jewish 
nobles, scormer—(Ch. 28, 14, 22.) wateh for—not only 
commit iniquity, but watch for opportunities of commit- 
ting it,and make it their whole study (see Micah 2,1; 
Matthew 26, 59; 27, 1). 21. Rather, ‘*‘ Who make a man 
guilty in his cause” [GESENIUS], i. e., unjustly condemn 
him, “A man” is in the Hebrew, a poor man, upon whom 
such unjust condemnations might be practiced with more 
impunity than on the rich; ef. v. 19, “the meek... the 
poor.” him that reproveth—rather, pleadeth; one who 
has asuit atissue. gate—the place of concourse in a city, 
where courts of justice were held (Ruth 4, 11; Proverbs 
81. 23; Amos 5. 10,12). just—one who has a just cause; or, 
Jesus Christ, ‘the Just One.” [HorsueEy.] for a thing 
of naught—rather, “through falsehood,” “by a decision 
that is null in justice.” [BARNES.] Cf. as to Christ, Proy- 
erbs 28.21; Matthew 26.15; Acts 3.13, 14; 8. 33, 22. Join 
“saith ... concerning the house of Jacob.” redeemed— 
out of Ur, a land of idolaters (Joshua 24.3). mot now— 
after the moral revolution described (v.17), the children 
of Jacob shall no longer give cause to their forefathers to 
blush for them, wax pale—with shame and disappoint- 
ment at the wicked degeneracy of his posterity, and fear 
as to their punishment, 23. But—rather, Yor. he—Jacob, 
work of mine hands—spiritually, as well as physically 
(ch. 19. 25; 60.21; Ephesians 2,10). By Jehovah’s agency 
Israel shall be cleansed of its corruptions, and shall consist 
wholly of pious men (ch. 54, 13, 14; 52.1; 60,21), midst of 
him-—i, e., his land. Or else “His children” are the Gen- 
tiles adopted amongst the Israelites, his lineal descendants 
(Romans 9, 26; Ephesians 3.6). [Horsiey.] 24. They... 
that erred—(Ch, 28.7.) learn doctrine —rather, shall re- 
ceive discipline or instruction. ‘‘Murmuring” was the cha- 
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Confidence in Egypt Reproved. a 


racteristic of Israel’s rebellion against God (Exodus 16.8; 
Psalm 106.25). This shall be so no more, Chastisements, 
and, in HorsLey’s view, the piety of the Gentiles provok- 
ing the Jews to holy jealousy (Romans 11, 11, 14), shall 
then produce the desired effect, 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver, 1-32. CHaps, 30-32. REFER PROBARLY TO THE 
SUMMER OF 714 B. C., AS CHAP, 29. TO THE PASSOVER 
OF THAT YEAR. Jewish ambassadors were now on 
their way to Egypt to seek aid against Assyria (ch. 30. 
2-6, 15; 31. 1), Isaiah denounces this reliance on Egypt 
rather than on Jehoyah. God had prohibited such al- 
liances with heathen nations, and it was a leading part 
of Jewish polity that they should be a separate people 
(Exodus. 23. 32; Deuteronomy 7. 2). 1. take counsel— 
rather, as v. 4, 6, imply, execute counsels. cover ... COv- 
ering—i. c., wrap themselves in reliances disloyal towards 
Jehovah. ‘‘Cover” thus answers to “seek to hide deeply 
their counsel from the Lord” (ch. 29.15). But the Hebrew 
is lit., “who pour out libations: as it was by these that 
leagues were made (Exodus 24.8; Zechariah 9, 11), translate, 
“who make a league.” not of—not suggested “‘ by my 
Spirit” (Numbers 27, 21; Joshua 9. 14). that they may ada 
--the consequence is here spoken of as their intention, so 
reckless were they of sinning: one sin entails the com- 
mission of another (Deuteronomy 29.19). 2. walk—are 
now setting out, viz., their ambassadors (v.4). Egypt— 
See Wole, in the beginning of ch. 19. and 20. Pharaoh— 
The generic name of the kings of Egypt, as Cesar was at 
Rome. The word in Egyptian means king (JOSEPHUS, An- 
tiquities, 8.6, 2). Phra, “the sun,” was the hieroglyphic 
symbol and title of the king. shadow —image from shel- 
ter against heat: protection (Psalm 121.5, 6). 3. shame— 
disappointment. Egypt, weakened by its internal dissen- 
sions, can give no solid help. 4. his—Judah’s (cf. ch, 9. 21). 
at Zoan—are already arrived there on their errand to 
Pharaoh (see ch. 19.11), came to Hanes—are come there, 
West of the Nile, in central Egypt: Egyptian Hynes; the 
Greek Heracleopolis: perhaps the Anysis of HERODOTUS 
(2. 137); according to GrotTrus; Tahpanhes contracted 
(Jeremiah 43. 7-9); the seat of a reigning prince at the 
time, as was Zoan, hence the Jewish ambassadors go 
to both. 5. (Jeremiah 2.36.) 6. burden—the'prophecy as 
to, &c. [MAURER]; so LXX., the fresh inscription here 
marks emphatically the prediction that follows. Or, 
rather, Isaiah sees in vision, the ambassadors’ beasts bur- 
dened with rich presents travelling southwards (viz., to Egypt, 
Daniel 11. 5, 6), and exclaims, Oh the burden of treasure on 
the beasts! &c. (Hosea 8.9; 12.1). land of trouble—the 
desert between Palestine and Egypt, destitute of water 
and abounding in dangerous animals (Deuteronomy 8, 15; 
Jeremiah 2. 6), fiying serpent—(ch. 14. 29),a species which 
springs like a dart from trees, on its prey. will carry— 
rather, Present, carry, viz.,as presents to Egypt (1 Kings 
15. 19). young asses—rather, full-grown asses. [MAURER.] 
7. “Egypt is vanity, and to no purpose will they help.” 
[G. V. Smirn.] strength—Hebrew, Rahab, a designation 
of Egypt (ch. 51.9; Psalm 87, 4), implying her haughty 
fierceness ; translate, “‘ Therefore I call her Arrogance that 
sitteth still.” She who boasted of the help she would 
give, when it came to the test, sat still (ch. 36. 6). Znglish 
Version agrees with v.15 and ch. 7.4, 8. table—a tablet 
(Habakkuk 2. 2), which should be set in public, contain- 
ing the prophecy in a briefer form, to be read by all, a 
hook—viz., a parchment roll, containing the prophecy in 
full, for the use of distant posterity. Its truth will be 
seen hereafter when the event has come to pass. See ch. 
8. 1, 16, Notes. for ever and ever—rather read, “For a tes- 
timony for ever” [CHALDEE, JEROME, LOWTH]: “‘testi- 
mony is often joined to the notion of perpetuity (Deuter- 
onomy 31, 19, 21, 26). 9. lying—unfaithful to Jehovah, 
whose covenant they had taken on them as His adopted 
children (ch. 59.13: Proverbs 30.9). 10. (Micah 2, 6, 11; 3, 
5). See mot—as you now do, foretelling misfortune, 
Prophesy not... right things—Not that they avow- 
edly requested this, but their conduct virtually expressed 
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it. No man, professedly, wished to be deceived; but many 
seek a kind of teaching which is deceit; and which, if 
they would examine, they might know to besuch (1 Kings 
22. 13), The Jews desired success to be foretold as the issue 
of their league with Egypt, though ill had been announced 
by God's prophet as the result; this constituted the “de- 
ceits.” 1%. Depart from the true “way’’ (so in Acts 19. 9, 
23) of religion, eause .., to eease—let us hear no more 
of His name. God’s holiness is what troubles sinners most. 
12. Holy One—Isaiah so little yields to their wicked 
prejudices, that. he repeats the very name and truth whick 
they disliked, this word—Isaiah’s exhortation to reli- 
ance on Jehovah. oppression—whereby they levied the 
treasures to be sent to conciliate Egypt (v. 6). perverse- 
ness—in relying on Egypt, rather than on Jehovah. 13. 
Image from a curve swelling out in a wall (Psalm 62, 3), 
when the former gives way, it causes the downfall of the 
whole wall; so their policy as to Egypt. 14. he—the en- 
emy; or rather, God (Psalm 2,9; Jeremiah 19. 11), it—the 
Jewish state, potter’s vessel—earthen and fragile, sherd 
—a fragment of the vessel large enough to take up a live 
eoal, &c, pit—cistern or pool. The swell of the wall is at 
first imperceptible and gradual, but at last it comes to the 
crisis; so the decay of the Jewish state. 15. returning 
and rest—turning hack from your embassy to Egypt, and 
ceasing from warlike preparations. quietmess—answer- 
ing to “‘ wait for Him” (God) (v. 18), 16. fee—not as fugi- 
tives, but we will speed our course, viz., against the As- 
syrians, by the help of cayalry supplied by Egypt (ch. 31. 
1). This was é€xpressly against the Mosaic law (Deuter- 
onomy 17. 16; cf. Note, ch.2.7; Hosea 14,3), shall... flee 
—lit., before your enemies; their sin and its punishment 
correspond, 17. One thousand—A thousand at once, or, 
As one man, [MAURER.] vebukke—the battle-cry, shall 
ye—at the rebuke of five shall ye, viz., all (in contrast to 
the “fone thousand”’) flee so utterly that even two shall 
not be left together, but each one shall be as solitary “as 
a signal staff [(G. V. SMivH], or a banner on a hill” (ch, 5. 
26; 11.12) The signal-sfaff was erected to rally a nation 
in war, The remnant of Jews left would be beacons to 
warn all men of the justice of God, and the truth of his 
threatenings. GESENIUS, from ‘Leviticus 26. 8; Deuter- 
onomy 32,30, arbitrarily inserts ‘‘ten thousand.” “At 
the rebuke of. five shall ten thousand of you flee.” 18, 
therefore—on account of your wicked perverseness (v, 1, 
2, 9, 15, 16), Jehovah will delay to be gracious. [HorsLry.] 
Rather, wait or delay in punishing, to give you time for 
repentance (v, 13, 14,17). [MAURER]. Or, Yet therefore(viz., 
because of the distress spoken of in the previous verses: 
that distress will lead the Jews to. repentance, and so Je- 
hovah will pity them). [GESENTUS,] be exalted—inen will 
have more elevated views of God’s mercy; or else, “He 
will rise up to pity you.” [G. V.SmIrTH.] Or [taking the 
previous clause as MAURER, “ Therefore Jehovah will de- 
lay” in punishing you, “in order that He may be gracious 
to you,” if ye repent], He will be far removed from you [so in 
Psalm 10, 5, far above out of sight), i. e., He will not immedi- 
ately descend to punish, “in ‘order that He may have 
mercy, &c. judgment—justice; faithfulness to His cove- 
nant. wait—ef, v. 15, wait, viz., for His times of having 
merey. 19. (Ch. 65,9.) The restoration from Babylon 
only typifies the full accomplishment of the prophecy (v, 
18-33). -weep no more—(Ch, 25. 8.) thy ery—(Ch. 26. 8, 9; 
Jeremiah 29, 12-14.) 20. Rather, ‘‘The Lord will give;” 
the though is not in the original. bread of adversity— 
He will not deny you food enough to save you in your ad- 
versity (1 Kings 22, 27; Psalm 127, 2), .be removed—rather, 
“hide themselves; they shall no more be forced to hide 
themselves from perseeution, but shall be openly received 
with reverence, [MAURER.] Contrast with this Psalm 74 
9; Amos 8 ll. 21. word—conscience, guided by the Holy 
Spirit (John 16,18), 22. covering,of , . . images—rather, 
images (formed of wood or potter’s clay, and) covered with 
silver, Hezekiah, and afterwards Josiah, defiled them (2 
Kings 23. 8, 10, 14,16; 2Chronicles 31, 1; cf.ch, 2.20; Deuter- 
onomy 7,25), 23, rain of—rather, ‘‘for thy seed.” Physical 
prosperity accompanies national piety; especially under 
the Old Testament, The early rain fellsoon after the seed 
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was sown in October or November; the /atter rain in the 
spring, before the ripening of the corn. Both were needed 
for a good harvest. imecrease—the produce. fat—bread 
made of the best wheat flour (cf. Genesis 49. 20; Deuter- 
onomy 82, 14), 24. ear—i.e., till, Asses were employed in 
tillage, as well as oxen (Deuteronomy 22. 10), clean— 
rather, salted provender, [GESENTUS.] ‘The Arab proverb 
is, Sweet provender is as bread to camels—salted proy- 
ender as confectionery. The very cattle shall share the 
coming felicity, Or else, well-fermented maslin, t, e., prov- 
ender formed of a mixture of various substances: grain, 
beans, vetches, hay, and salt, winnowed—not as it is 
usually given to cattle before it is separated from the 
chaff; the grain shall be so abundant that it shall be given 
winnowed. shovel—by which the grain was thrown up 


in the wind to separate it from the chaff. fan—an instru- 


ment for winnowing. 25. Even the otherwise barren hills 
shall then be well watered (ch. 44. 3), the days, &c.—when 
the disobedient among the Jews shall have been slain, as 
foretold in v.16: “towers,” i.e., mighty men (ch, 2. 15). 
Or else, the towers of the Assyrian Sennacherib, or of Baby- 
lon, types of all enemies of God’s people. 26. Image from 
the heavenly bodies to express the increase of spiritual 
light and felicity. “Sevenfold” implies the perfection 
of that felicity, seven being the sacred number, It shall 
also be literally fulfilled hereafter in the heavenly city 
(ch. 60. 19, 20; Revelation 21. 23, 24; 22.5), breach—the 
wound, or calamity, sent by God on account of their 
sins (ch 1.5), 27. mame of. . . Lord—i.e., Jehovah 
Himself (Psalm 44.5; 54.1); represented as a storm ap- 
proaching and ready to burst over the Assyrians (v. 30, 
31). burden ,.. is heavy—lit., grievousness is the flame, 
i. e., the flame which darts from Him is grievous, Or else 
(as the Hebrew means an uplifting) the uprising cloud is 
grievous [G. V. SmirH]; the gathering cloud gradually 
rising till it bursts. 28. (Ch. 11,4; 2 Thessalonians 2.8.) 
reach ., . neck—the most extreme danger; yet as the 
head, or capital of Judah, was to be spared (ch. 8. 8), so the 
head, or sovereign of Assyria, Sennacherib, should escape, 
sieve of vanity—Rather, the winnowing fan of destruction 
{[LowrH] (ch. 41.16), bridle in... jaws—as prisoners 
are represented in the Assyrian inscriptions (ch. 37. 29). 
causing ... to err—(Ch. 63.17.) ‘“‘People,”’ Hebrew, 
peoples, viz., the various races composing the Assyrian 
armies (ch, 5.26), 29. the night... solemnity—As in 
the passover-night ye celebrate your deliverance from 
Egypt, so shall ye celebrate your rescue from Assyrian 
bondage. Translate, ‘tthe solemnity’? (Exodus 12, 42), 
goeth with a pipe—or flute, They used to go up to Jeru- 
salem (“the mountain of the Lord,” Zion) at the three 
feasts with music and gladness (Deuteronomy 16. 16; Ezra 
2.65; Psalm 122,1-4). 30. Jehovah’s “glorious voice,” 
raised against the enemy (v. 27), is again mentioned here, 
in contrast to the music (v. 29) with which His people 
shall come to worship Him. lighting down of... arm 
—(V. 32; Psalm 38,2.) The descent of His arm in striking. 
scattering—viz., a blast that seatters, or an inundation. 
(MAURER.] 31. The Assyrian rod which beat shall itself 
be beaten, and that by the mere voice of the Lord, i. e., an 
unseen Divine agency (ch. 10.5, 24). 32. grounded — 
Rather, decreed, appointed. [MAURER.] staff—the aveng- 
ing rod. him—the Assyrian; type of all God’s enemies 
in every age. Margin and MAURER construe, “ Every 
passing through (infliction, ch. 28.15) of the appointed 
rod, which, &c., shall be with tabrets,” ¢. e., accompanied 
with joy on the part of the rescued peoples. battles of 
shaking—i.e., shock of battles (ch. 19.16; cf. “sift... 
sieve,” v. 28). with it—viz., Assyria, 33. Tophet—lit., A 
place of abomination; the valley of the sons of Hinnom, 
south-east of Jerusalem, where Israel offered human sac- 
rifices to Moloch by fire; hence a place of burning (2 Kings 
23.10; Jeremiah 7.81). Latterly Ge-hinnom or Gehenna, 
t.e., valley of Hinnom, was the receptacle of the refuse of 
the city, to consume which fires were constantly burn- 
ing. Hence it came to express hell, the place of torment, 
In the former sense it was a fit place to symbolize the 
funeral pyre of the Assyrian army (not that it actually 
perished there); the Hebrews did not burn, but buried, 
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their dead, but the heathen Assyrians are to be burnt as 
amark of ignominy. In the latter sense Tophet is the 
receptacle “ prepared for the devil (antitype to “ the king,” 

ch, 14, 12-15) and his angels,” and unbelieving men (Mat 

thew 5. 22; 25.41; Mark 9. 43, 44). 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-9. THE CHIEF STRENGTH OF THE EGYPTIAN 
ARMIES LAY IN THEIR CAVALRY. In their level and 
fertile plains horses could easily be used and fed (Exodus 
14.9; 1 Kings 10.28). In hilly Palestine horses were not 
so easily had or available. The Jews were therefore the 
more eager to get Egyptian chariots as allies against the 
Assyrian cavalry. In Assyrian seulptures chariots are 
represented drawn by three horses, and with three men 
in them (see ch, 36.9; Psalm 20.7; Daniel 9. 13), 2. he also 
is wise—as well as the Egyptian priests, so famed for 
wisdom (Acts 7. 22), but who are “fools” before Him (eh, 
19.11). He not only devises, but executes what He de- 
vises without ‘calling back His words” (Numbers 23, 19). 
house—the whole race. help—the Egyptian succour 
sought by the Jews. 3. not spirit—not of Divine power 
(Psalm 56.4; 146.3,5; Zechariah 4.6). he that helpeth— 
Egypt. holpen—Judah. 4. (Ch. 42.13; Hosea 11. 10.) 
roaring on—growling over his prey. abase himself—be 
disheartened or frightened. 5. As in the image of “the 
lion,” the point of comparison is the fearless might of 
Jehovah; so in that of the birds, it is His solicitous affee- 
tion (Deuteronomy 32.11; Psalm 91.4; Matthew 23. 37). 
flying — Rather, which defend their young with their 
wings; lo fly is a secondary meaning of the Hebrew word, 
[MAURER.] Hovering over to protect their young. [G. V. 
SMITH.] passing over—as the destroying angel passing 
over, SO as to spare the blood-marked houses of the Israel- 
ites on the first passover (Exodus 12, 13, 23,27), He passed, 
or leaped forward [LowTH], to destroy the enemy and to 
spare His people. 6. The power and love of Jehovah, 
just mentioned, are the strongest incentives for return- 
ing to Him (Hzekiel 16. 62, 63; Hosea 6.1). ye... Israel 
—The change of person marks that when they return to 
the Lord, He will address them in more direct terms of 
communion in the second person; so long as they were 
revolters, God speaks of them, as more at a distance, in 
the third person; rather than fo them. 7%. In the day of 
trial the idols will be found to render no help, and will 
therefore be cast away. Cf. as to the future restoration 
and conversion of Israel simultaneously with the inter- 
position of Jehovah in its defence, Zechariah 12, 9-14; 13. 
1,2 for a sin—i.e., whereby especially you contracted 
guilt (1 Kings 12.30), 8. Assyrian—Sennacherib, repre- 
sentative of some powerful head of the ungodly in the 
latter ages. [HORSLEY,.] sword, not of... mighty... 
mean man—but by the unseen sword of God. flee—Sen- 
nacherib alone fled homewards after his army had been 
destroyed: (ch. 37.37). young men—the flower of bis 
army. discomfited—Rather, shall be subject to slavery; 
lit., shall be liable to. tribute, i.e., personal service (Deuter- 
onomy 20.1; Joshua 9,21). [MAURER.] Or, not so well, 
shall melt away. [ROSENMULLER.] 9. Rather, “ shall pass 
beyond his strongholds;” he shall not stop to take refuge 
in it through fear (Judges 20.47; Jeremiah 48.28), [GEesn- 
Nivs.] ensign—the banner of Jehovah protecting the 
Jews. [MAURER.] fire... furmace—light and fire, viz., 
of Jehovah's altar at Jerusalem (ch, 29.1). Perhaps “fur- 
nace,” as distinguished from “ fire,’ may mean that His 
dwelling-place (His hearth) was at Jerusalem (ef. ch. 4.5); 
or else the fiery furnace awaiting all the enemies who 
should attack Jerusalem, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-20. MrssIAH’s KINGDOM; DESOLATIONS, TO BE 
SUCCEEDED BY LASTING PEACE, THE SPIRIT HAVING 
BEEN POURED OUT, The times of purity and happiness 
which shall follow the defeat of the enemies of Jehovah's 
people (v. 1-8). The period of wrath before that happy 
state (v, 9-14). The assurance of the final prosperity of 
the Church is repeated (v. 15-20), 1. king—not Hezekiah, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 





GOATS TREADING IN THE GRAIN, WHEN SOWN IN THE FIELD, AFTER THE WATER HAS SUBSIDED. 
Wilkinson, Tombs, near the Pyramids. Is, xxxii. 20. 





BEARDS OF MODERN ORIENTALS., 


Wilkinson, Tombs of the Kings, Thebes. Lev. xix. 9, 








VI ‘I i j 
a Y v\ 
Le SUNS 
SS S50 8S S532) 
ANCIENT BREASTPLATE WORN BY PRIESTS. 
Ex. xxviii, 15. 





BEARDS. 


Egyptian, from Wilkinson, (top row.) Of other nations, 
from Rosselini and Layard. Lev. xix. 27, 








| The Blessings of Christs Kingdom. 


ISATAH 


. who was already on the throne, whereas a future time is 


contemplated. If he be meant at all, itcan only be asa 
type of Messiah the King, to whom alone the language is 
fully applicable (Hosea 3.5; Zechariah 9.9; see ch. 11, 3-5, 
motes). The kingdom shall be transferred from the world- 
kings, who have exercised their power against God, in- 
stead of for God, to the rightful King of kings (Ezekiel 
21.27; Daniel 7.13,14), princes—subordinate; referring 
to allin authority under Christ in the coming kingdom 
on earth, e. g., the apostles, &c. (Luke 22. 30; 1 Corinthians 
6.2; 2 Timothy 2.12; Revelation 2. 26, 27; 3.21). 2. aman 
—Rather, the man, Christ [LowTH]; it is as “the Son of 
man” He is to reign, as it was as Son of man He suffered 
(Matthew 26.64; John 5, 27; 19.5). Notas MAURER explains, 
“ every one of the princes shall be,” &c. rivers—as refresh- 
ing as water and the cool shade are to the heated traveller 
(ch, 35, 6,7; 41.18), 3. them that see—the scers or prophets, 
them that hear—the people under instruction (ch. 35. 4, 6). 
4. rash— Rather, the hasty; contrast “‘shall not make 
haste” (ch. 28, 16); the reckless who will not take time to 
weigh religious truth aright. Or else, the well-instructed, 
[Horsiey.] stammerers—those whospeak confusedly on 
Divine things (ef. Exodus 4. 10-12; Jeremiah 1. 6; Matthew 
10. 19, 20). Or, rather, those drunken scorners who in stam- 
mering style imitated Isaiah’s warnings to mock them 
[MAURER] (ch, 28. 7-11, 13, 14, 22; 29. 20;) in this view, trans- 
late, “speak wprightly” (agreeably to the Divine law); not 
as English Version, referring to the distinctness of articu- 
lation, plainly. 5. vile—rather, fool [LOWTH]); i. e., ungodly 
(Psalm 14,1; 74.18), liberal—rather, noble-minded. churl 
—rather, fraudulent. [GESENIUS.] bountiful—religiously. 
The atheistic churl, who envies the believer his hope 
“full of immortality,’ shall no longer be held as a patriot 
struggling for the emancipation of mankind from super- 
stition. [HorsLry.] 6. wile... villainy—rather, ‘the 
(irreligious) fool—(his) folly.” will speak—rather, pres- 
ent; for (so far is the “fool” from deserving the epithet 
**noble-minded’’) the fool speaketh folly and worketh, &c. 
hypocrisy—rather, projligacy. ([HORSLEY.] error—impiety, 
perverse arguments. hungry—spiritually (Matthew 5. 6). 
7. churl—the fraudulent; this verse refers to the last 
clause of v. 5; as v. 6 referred to its first clause. speaketh 
right—pleadeth a just cause (ch. 29. 21); spiritually, “the 
poor man’s cause” is the Divine doctrine, his rule of faith 
and practice. 8. liberal—rather, noble-minded. stand— 
shall be approved under the government of the righteous 
King. 9-20. Address to the women of Jerusalem who 
troubled themselves little about the political signs of the 
times, but lived a life of self-indulgence (ch. 3. 16-23); the 
failure of food through the devastations of the enemy is 
here foretold, being what was most likely to affect them 
2s mothers of families, heretofore accustomed to every 
luxury. VITRINGA understands “ women—daughters” as 
the cities and villages of Judea (Ezekiel 16), See Amos 6, 
1, 10. Many days and years—rather, In little more than a 
year, (MAURER.] Lit., Days wpoon a year (so ch. 29), 1. 
vintage shall fail—through the arrival of the Assyrian 
inyader. As the wheat harvest is omitted, Isaiah must 
look for the invasion in the summer or autumn of 714 B. C., 
when the wheat would have been secured already, and 
the later fruit “‘gathering,” and vintage would be still in 
danger. 11. strip you—of your gay clothing. (ote, ch. 
2.) 12. lament for teats—rather, shall smite on their breasts 
in lamentation “for thy pleasant fields’ (Nahum 2, 7), 
[MavRER.] “Teats” in nglish Version is used for fertile 
tands, which, like breasts, nourish life. ‘The transition 
from “ye” to “they” (v. 11, 12) is frequent. 13. (Ch. 5. 6; 
7.23.) houses of joy—pleasure-houses outside of Jerusa- 
lem, not Jerusalem: itself, but other cities destroyed by 
Sennacherib in his march (ch. 7. 20-25). However, the 
prophecy, in its full accomplishment, refers to the utter 
desolation of Judea and its capital by Rome, and subse- 
quently, prévious to the second cdOming of the King 
(Psalm 118. 26; Luke 13, 85; 19. 88); “the joyous city” is in 
this view Jerusalem (ch, 22.2), 14. palaces—most appli- 
eable to Jerusalem (Note, v.13), multitude ,. . left—the 
noisy din of the city, i. e., the city with its noisy multitude 
shall lie forsaken. (MAURER.] forts—rather, Ophel (i. e., 
30 


XXXITI. The Enemies of Zion Threatened. 


the mound), the term applied specially to the declivity on 
the east of Zion, surrounded with its own wall (2 Chron- 
icles 27.3; 33. 14; 2 Kings 5. 24), and furnished with “ tow- 
ers’’ (or watch-towers), perhaps referred to here (Nehemiah 
3. 26, 27), for ewer—limited by thee, “until,” &¢., next 
verse, for a long time. 15. This can only partially apply 
to the spiritual revival in Hezekiah’s time; its full accom- 
plishment belongs to the Christian dispensation, first at 
Pentecost (Joel 2, 28; Acts 2.17), perfectly in coming times 
(Psalm 104, 80; Ezekiel 36. 26; 39. 29; Zechariah 12. 10), when 
the Spirit shall be poured on Israel, and through it on the 
Gentiles (Micah 5,7). wilderness , , . fruitful field... 
forest—when Judea, so long waste, shall be populous and 
fruitful, and the land of the enemies of God shall be des- 
olate, Or, “the field, now fruitful, shall be but as a barren 
forest in comparison with what it shall be then” (ch, 29, 
17). The barren shall become fruitful by regeneration; 
those already regenerate shall bring forth fruits in such 
abundance that their former life shall seem but as a wil- 
derness where no fruits were. [QUEEN ELIZABETH’S 
BIBLE.] 16. judgment—justice. wilderness—then re- 
claimed, fruitful field—then become more fruitful (v. 
15); thus “wilderness” and “fruitful field’? include the 
whole land of Judea, 17. work—the effect (Proverbs 14. 
34; James 3.18). peace—internal and external, 18. sure 
... quiet—free from fear of invasion 19. Lit., “But-it 
shall hail with coming down of the forest, and in lowness 
shall the city (Nineveh) be brought low, ¢. e., humbled.” 
The “hail” is Jehovah’s wrathful visitation (ch. 30. 30; 28, 
2. 17). The “forest” is the Assyrian host, dense as the 
trees of a forest (ch. 10, 18, 19, 38, 34; Zechariah 11,2), 20. 
Whilst the enemy shall be brought “low,” the Jews shall 
cultivate their land in undisturbed prosperity. all 
waters—well-watered places (ch. 30. 25). The Hebrew 
translation, “ beside,” ought rather to be translated, “upon” 
(Ecclesiastes 11. 1), where the meaning is, ‘‘Cast thy seed 
upon the waters when the river overflows its banks; the 
seed will sink into the mud and will spring up when the: 
waters subside, and you will find it after many daysin a. 
rich harvest.” Before sowing, they send oxen, &c., into, 
the water to tread the ground for sowing. CASTALIO: 
thinks there is an allusion to the Mosaic precept, not to. 
plough with an ox and ass together, mystically implying. 
that the Jew was to have no intercourse with Gentiles ;. 
the Gospel abolishes this distinction (Colossians 3, 11) ;. 
thus the sense here is, Blessed are ye that sow the gospel. 
seed without distinction of race in the teachers or the 
taught. But there is no need of supposing that the ox. 
and ass here are yoked together; they are probably “sent. 
forth” separately, as in ch. 30. 24. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-24. THE LAST OF ISAIAH’S PROPHECIES AS, TO: 
SENNACHERIB’S OVERTHROW (v.19), Ver. 1,.8, 9, describe 
the Assyrian spoiler; strong as he is, he shall. fall. before 
Jehovah who is stronger (v, 2-6, 10-12). The time is.the 
autumn of 713 B,c. 1. and thou—i, e., Though:thou wast. 
not spoiled—though thou wast not dealt treacherously 
with (Wote, ch. 24. 16), thy spoiling and treachery are 
therefore without excuse, being unprovoked,. cease— 
When God has let thee do thy worst, in execution of 
His plans, thine own turn shall come (cf, ch, 10..12;, 14, 2; 
Habakkuk 2. 8; Revelation 13.10), 2.us; we... their 
... our—He speaks interceding for His people, separating 
himself in thought for a moment from them, and imme- 
diately returns to his natural identification. with them in 
the word our. every morning—each day as it dawns, 
especially during our danger, as the parallel. “time of 
trouble” shows. 3. the tumult—the approach of Jehovah 
is likened to an advancing thunder-storm (ch. 29. 6; 30. 27), 
which is His voice (Revelation 1. 15), causing the people to 
“flee.” matioms—the Assyrian levies 4..The invaders’ 
“spoil” shall be left behind by them. im: their flight, and 
the Jews shall gather it. caterpillar—rather, the wingless 
locust; as it gathers; the Hebrew word for ‘‘gathers” is 
properly used of the gathering, ef the fruits of harvest 
(ch. $2.10), running to and fro—viz., in gathering har- 
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vest-fruits. he—rather, they. them—rather, it, i. e., the 
prey. 6. wisdom—sacred; i.e., piety. thy—Hezekiah’s ; 
or rather, Judea’s, ‘His’ refers to the same; such 
changes from the pronoun possessive of the second 
person to that of the third are common in Hebrew 
poetry. treasure—not so much material wealth as piety 
shall constitute the riches of the nation (Proverbs 10, 
22; 15. 16.) 7-9. From the vision of future glory Isaiah 
returns to the disastrous present; the grief of “the valiant 
ones” (parallel to, and identical with, ‘‘the ambassadors 
of peace’) men of rank, sent with presents to sue for 
peace, but standing “without” the enemy’s camp, their 
suit being rejected (2 Kings 18. 14, 18, 37). The highways 
deserted through fear, the cities insulted, the lands de- 
vastated, ery—(Ch, 15.4.) 8. broken. . . covenant— 
when Sennacherib invaded Judea, Hezekiah paid hima 


large sum to leaye the land; Sennacherib received the 


money and yet sent his army against Jerusalem (2 Kings 
18, 14,17), despised—make slight of as unable to resist 
him (ch, 10. 9; 36.19); easily captures them, 9. (Ch. 24,4.) 
Lebanon—personified; the allusion may be to the Assyr- 
ian cutting down its choice trees (ch. 14.8; 37. 24), Sharon 
—south of Carmel, along the Mediterranean, proverbial 
for fertility (ch.35.2), Bashan—afterwards called Batanea 
(ch, 2.13), fruits—rather, understand leaves; they lie as 
desolate asin winter, 10. The sight of His people’s mis- 
ery arouses Jehovah; He has let the enemy to go far 
enough. I—emphatic; God Himself will do what man 
could not, 11. Ye—The enemy. conceive chaff—(Ch. 26. 
18; 59.4.) your breath—rather, your own spirit of anger 
and ambition [MAURER] (ch, 30, 28), 12. (Ch. 9.19; Amos 2, 
1.) Perhaps alluding to their being about to be burnt on 
the funeral pyre (ch, 30, 33), thorms—the wicked (2Samuel 
23.6,7). 13. far off—distant nations. mear—the Jewsand 
adjoining peoples (ch, 49,1), 14. sinners in Zion—false 
professors of religion among the elect people (Matthew 
22.12). Ihypocrites—rather, the profane; the abandoned, 
[HorsLeyY.] who, &c,—If Jehovah’s wrath could thus 
consume such a host in one night, who could abide it, if 
continued for ever (Mark 9, 46-48)? Fire isa common im- 
age for the Divine judgments (ch. 29.6; 30. 30), among us 
—If such awful judgments have fallen on those who knew 
not the true God, how infinitely worse shall fall on us who, 
amidst religious privileges and profession, sin against 
God (Luke 12, 47, 48; James 4.17)? 15. In contrast to the 
trembling “sinners in Zion” (v. 14), the mghteous shall be 
secure amidst all judgments; they are described accord- 
ing to the Old Testament stand-point of righteousness 
(Psalm 15. 2; 24. 4), stoppeth ... ears... eyes—‘ Re- 
joiceth not in iniquity” (1 Corinthians 13.6; contrast ch. 
29.20; Psalm 10.3; Romans 1,32). The senses are avenues 
for the entrance of sin (Psalm 119, 37), 16. on high— 
heights inaccessible to the foe (ch. 26. 1). bread .., 
waters—image from the expected siege by Sennacherib; 
however besieged by trials without, the godly shall have 
literal and spiritual food, as God sees good for them (ch, 
41. 17; Psalm 37, 25; 84.10; 132,15). 17. Thine—The saints’, 
king in... beaunty—not as now, Hezekiah in sackcloth, 
oppressed by the enemy, but King Messiah (ch, 82, 1) “in 
His beauty” (Song of Solomon 5, 10, 16; Revelation 4, 3). 
land very far off—rather, the land in its remotest extent (no 
longer pent up as Hezekiah was with the siege); see Mar- 
gin, For Jerusalem is made the scene of the king’s glory 
(v. 20, &e.), arid it could not be said to be “very far off,” 
unless the far-off land be heaven, the Jerusalem above, 
which is to follow the earthly reign of Messiah at literal 
Jerusalem (ch. 65. 17-19; Jeremiah 3.17; Revelation 21. 1, 2, 
10), 18. meditate—on the “terror” caused by the enemy, 
but now past. where, &c.—the language of the Jews ex- 
ulting over their escape from danger, seribe—who en- 
rolled the army [MAURER]; or, who prescribed the tribute 
to be paid [ROSENMULLER]; or, who kept an account of the 
spoil. “The principal scribe of the host” (2 Kings 25. 19; 
Jeremiah 52, 25). The Assyrian records are free from the 
exaggerations of Egyptian records. Two scribes are seen 
in every Assyrian bas-relief, writing down the various 
ohjects brought to them, the heads of the slain, prisoners, 
cattle, sheep, &c, receiver— Margin, weigher. LAYARD 
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mentions, among the Assyrian inscriptions, ‘a pair of 
seales for weighing the spoils.” counted... towers— 
he whose duty it was to reconnoitre and report the 
strength of the city to be besieged. 19. fierce people—the 
Assyrians shall not be allowed to enter Jerusalem (2 Kings * 
19,32), Or, thou shalt not any longer see fierce enemies 
threatening thee as previously; such as the Assyrians, 
Romans, and the last Antichristian host that is yet to as- 
sail Jerusalem (Deuteronomy 28. 49, 50; Jeremiah 5, 15; 
Zechariah 14.2), stammering—barbarous; so “ deeper,” 
&e., i. e., unintelligible. The Assyrian tongue differed only 
in dialect from the Hebrew, but in the Assyrian levies 
were many of non-Semitic race and language, as the 
Medes, Elamites, &c. (Note ch. 28.11). 20. solemnities— 
solemn assemblies at the great feasts (Notes ch. 80, 29; 
Psalm 42, 4; 48.12) mot... taken down... removed 
—image from captives “removed” from their land (ch. 36, 
17), There shall be no more “ taking away” toan enemy’s 
land. Or else, from nomad livers in shifting tents, The 
saints, who sojourned once in tabernacles as pilgrims, 
shall haye a “ building of God—eternal in the heavens” (2 
Corinthians 5.1; Hebrews 11. 9, 10; ef. ch. 54. 2), stalkes— 
driven into the ground; to these the “cords” were fast- 
ened, Christ’s Church shall never fall (Matthew 16. 18), 
So individual believers (Revelation 3. 12). 2%. there—yiz., 
in Jerusalem. will be... rivers—Jehovah will be asa 
broad river surrounding our city (cf. ch. 19.6; Nahum 3. 
8),and this, too, a river of such a kind as no ship of war 
can pass (cf, ch. 26.1), Jerusalem had not the advantage 
of ariver; Jehovah will be as one to it, affording all the 
advantages, without any of the disadvantages of one, 
galley with oars—war-vessels of a long shape, arid pro- 
pelled by oars; merchant-vessels were broader and ecar-~ 
ried sail, gallant—same Hebrew word as for “ glorious,” 
previously; mighty will suit both places; a ship of war is 
meant. No ‘mighty vessel” will dare to pass where the 
“mighty Lord’ stands as our defence. 22. Lord—thrice 
repeated, as often: the Trinity (Numbers 6. 24-26), judge 
... lawgiver. .. king—perfect ideal of the theocracy, 
to be realized under Messiah alone; the judicial, legisla- 
tive, and administrative functions as king to be exercised 
by Him in person (ch. 11. 4; 32.1; James 4.12), 23. tack- 
lings—continuing the allegory in v, 21, he compares the 
enemies’ host to a war-galley which is deprived of the 
tacklings or cords by which the mast is sustained and the 
sail is spread; and which therefore is sure to be wrecked 
on “the broad river” (v, 21), and become the prey of Israel. 
they—the tacklings, “hold not firm thebase of the mast.” 
then—when the Assyrian host shall have been discom- 
fited, Hezekiah had given Sennacherib three hundred 
talents of silver, and thirty of gold (2 Kings 18, 14-16), and 
had stripped the temple of its gold to give it tohim; this~ 
treasure was probably part of the prey found in the foe’s 
camp. After the invasion, Hezekiah had so much wealth 
that he made an improper display of it (2 Kings 20. 13-15); 
this wealth, probably, was in part got from the Assyrian. 
the lame—even the most feeble shall spoil the Assyrian 
camp (cf. ch. 35, 6; 2 Samuel 5.6), 24. sick—Smirn thinks 
the allusion is to the beginning of the pestilence by which 
the Assyrians were destroyed, and which, while sparing 
the righteous, affected some within the city (“sinners in 
Zion’’), it may have been the’sickness that visited Heze- 
kiah (ch, 38). In the Jerusalem to come there shall be no 
“‘sickness,’’ because there will be no “iniquity,” it being 
forgiven (Psalm 103, 3), The latter clause of the yerse cons 
tains the cause of the former (Mark 2, 5-9), 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 


Ver.1-17.. JUDGMENTS ON IDUMEA. Chapters 34, and 35, 
form one prophecy, the former part of which denounces 
God's judgment against His people’s enemies, of whom 
Edom is the representative; the second part of the 
flourishing state of the Church consequent on those 
judgments, This forms the termination of the proph- 
ecies of the first part of Isaiah, ch. 86.-39. being nis 
torical, and is a kind of summary of what went before, 
setting forth the one main truth, Israel shall be delivered 





ISATAH 


; from all its foes, and happier times shall succeed under Mes- 


siah. 1. All creation is summoned to hear God’s judg- 
ments (Ezekiel 6.3; Deuteronomy 82. 1; Psalm 50.4; Micah 
6.1, 2), for they set forth His glory, which is the end of 
ereation (Revelation 15, 3; 4. 11). that come forth of it— 
answering to ‘all that is therein;” or Hebrew, ‘‘ all what- 
ever fills it,’ Margin. 2. utterly destroyed — rather, 
doomed them to an utter curse. [HORSLEY.] delivered— 
rather, appointed. 3. cast out— unburied (ch. 14, 19). 
melted—washed away as with a descending torrent. 4. 
(Psalm 102.26; Joel 2. 31; 3.15; Matthew 24.29.) dissolwed 
—{2 Peter 3, 10-12.) Violent convulsions of nature are in 
Scripture made the images of great changes in the human 
world (ch. 24. 19-21), and shall literally accompany them at 
the winding up of the present dispensation. scroll—books 
were in those days sheets of parchment rollcd together 
(Revelation 6. 14). fall down—the stars shall fall when 
the heavens in which they are fixed pass away. fig tree— 
(Revelation 6. 13.) 5. sword—(Jeremiah 46. 10.) Or else, 
knife for sacrifice: for God does not here appear as a war- 
rior with His sword, but as one about to sacrifice victims 
doomed to slaughter. [VriTRINGA.] (Ezekiel 39, 17.) bathed 
—rather intoxicated, viz., with anger (so Deuteronomy 32. 
42). ‘‘In heaven” implies the place where God’s purpose 
of wrath is formed in antithesis to its “‘coming down” in 
the next clause, Idumea—originally extending from the 
Dead Sea to the Red Sea; afterwards they obtained pos- 
session of the country east of Moab, of which Bozrah was 
capital. Petra or Selah, called Joktheel (2 Kings 14.7), was 
capital of South Edom (Note, ch, 16.1). David subjugated 
Edom (2Samuel 8, 13, 14). Under Jehoram they regained 
independence (2 Chronicles 21. 8) Under Amaziah they 
were again subdued, and Selah taken (2 Kings 14.7). When 
Judah was captive in Babylon, Edom, in every way, in- 
sulted over her fallen mistress, and killed many of those 
Jews whom the Chaldeans had left, and hence was held 
guilty of fratricide by God (Esau, their ancestor, having 
been brother to Jacob): this was the cause of the denun- 
ciations of the prophets against Edom (ch. 63. 1, &c.; Jere- 
miah 49. 7; Ezekiel 25. 12-14; 35, 3-15; Joel 3. 19; Amos 1, 11, 
12; Obadiah 8, 10, 12-18; Malachi 1.3, 4). Nebuchadnezzar 
humbled Idumea accordingly (Jeremiah 25, 15-21). of my 
ecurse—i. e., doomed to it. to judgment—i.e., to execute 
it, 6. filled —glutted. The image of a sacrifice is con- 
tinued. blood... fat—the parts especially devoted to 
God in a sacrifice (2 Samuel 1, 22). lambs... goats—sac- 
rificial animals: the Idumeans, of all classes, doomed to 
slaughter, are meant (Zephaniah 1, 7), Bozrah—called 
Bostra by the Romans, &c., assigned in Jeremiah 48. 24 to 
Moab, so that it seems to have been at one time in the 
dominion of Edom, and at another in that of Moab (ch. 63. 
1; Jeremiah 49. 13, 20, 22); it was strictly not in Edom, but 
the capital of Auramnitis (the Howran): Edom seems to have 
extended its dominion so as to include it (ef. Lamentations 
4,21). 7. unicorns—Hebrew, reem: conveying the idea of 
loftiness, power, and pre-eminence (see Vote, Job 39. 9), in 
the Bible; at one time the image in the term answers to a 
reality in nature, at another it symbolizes an abstraction. 
The rhinoceros was the original type. The Arab rim is 
two-horned: it was the oryx (the leucoryz, antelope, bold 
and pugnacious); but when accident or artifice deprived 
it of one horn, the notion of the unicorn arose. Here is 
meant the portion of the Edomites which was strong and 
warlike. come down-—rather, fall down, slain. [LOWTH.] 
with them—with the “lambs and goats,” the less power- 
fal Edomites (v. 6). bullocks ... bulls—the young and 
old Edomites: all classes. dust—ground. 8. recompenses 
fox the controversy of Zion—i. e., the year when God will 
retaliate on those who have contended with Zion. Her 
eontroyersy is His, Edom had thought to extend its bor- 
ders by laying hold of its neighbour’s lands, and had in- 
stigated Babylon to cruelty towards fallen J udah (Psalm 
187.7; Ezekiel 36.5); therefore Edom shall suffer the same 
herself (Lamentations 4, 21, 22). The final winding up of 
the controversy between God and all enemies of Him and 
His people is also shadowed forth (ch. 61, 2; 63.4; 66. 14-16; 
Malachi 4.1,3; 2 Thessalonians 1. 7, 8,9; Revelation 11.18; 
18.20; 19.2). 9. Images from the overthrow of Sodom and 
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Gomorrah (Genesis 19, 24-28; so Deuteronomy 29. 23; Jere- 
miah 49, 17, 18). 10. It—The burning pitch, &e. (v. 9), smoke 
-.. for ever—(Revelation 14. 11; 18.18; 19.3). gemeration 
to generation—({Malachi 1.4.) mone... pass through— 
Edom’s original offence was, they would not let Israel pass 
through their land in peace to Canaan: God “‘recompenses” 
them in kind, no traveller shall pass through Edom, Vo.- 
NEY, the infidel, was forced to confirm the truth of this 
prophecy: “From the reports of the Arabs, south-east of 
the Dead Sea, within three days’ journey, are upwards of 
thirty ruined towns, absolutely deserted,” 11. cormorant— 
the Hebrew is rendered, in Psalm 102. 6, pelican, which is a 
sea-fowl, and cannot be meant here: some water-fowl 
(katta, according to BURCKHARDT) that tenants desert 
places is intended, bitterm—rather, the hedgehog, or por- 
cupine [GESENIUS] (ch. 14. 23). owli—from its being enu- 


merated among water-birds in Leviticus ll. 17; Deuter-— 


onomy 14. 16. MAURER thinks rather the heron or crane is 
meant; from a Hebrew root, to blow, as it utters a sound 
like the blowing of a horn (Revelation 18. 2), confusion— 
devastation. lime... stomes—metaphor from an archi- 
tect with line and plummet-stone (Note, ch. 18. 2; 28.17); God 
will render to it the exact measure of justice without mercy 
(James 2. 13; 2 Kings 21. 13; Lamentations 2.8; Amos 7.7, 
8). empftiness—desolation. Edom is now a waste of 
“stones.” 12, Rather, “As to her nobles, there shall be 
none there who shall declare a kingdom,” i.e., a king 
[MAURER]; or else, “There shall be no one there whom 
they shall call to the kingdom” [RoSENMULLER] (ch, 3. 6, 
&e.). Idumea was at first governed by dukes (Genesis 36, 
15), out of them the king was chosen when the constitu- 
tion became a monarchy. 13, dragons—( Note, ch. 13. 21, 
22.) eourt for owls—rather, a dwelling for ostriches. 14. 
wild beasts of the desert ... island—rather, wild cats... 
jackals (ch. 13, 21). screech owl—rather, the night-spectre: 
in Jewish superstition a female, elegantly dressed, that 
carried off children by night, The text does not assert the 
existence of such objects of superstition, but describes the 
place as one which superstition would people with such 
beings. 15. great owl—rather, the arrow-snake, so called 
from its darting on its prey. [GESENIUS.] lay—viz., eggs 
gather under’ her shadow—rather, cherishes her young 
under, &e. (Jeremiah 17,11), 16. book of the Lord—the 
volume in which the various prophecies and other parts 
of Scripture began henceforward to be collected together 
(ch, 30. 8; Daniel 9. 2), ‘‘Seelk’’ (so ch. 8. 16, 20; John 5. 39; 
7. 52). movone’. . . fail—of these prophecies (Matthew 5. 
18), none shall want... mate—image from pairing of 
animals mentioned, v. 15 (“mate”); no prediction shall 
want a fufilment as its companion. Or rather, ‘‘none of 
these wild animals (just spoken of) shall be wanting: 
none shall be without its mate” to pair and breed with, 
in desolate Idumea. my... bis—such changes of person 
are frequent in Hebrew poetry. them—the wild beasts. 
17. cast . . . lot—As conquerors apportion lands by lot, 
so Jehovah has appointed and marked out (“divided’’) 
Edom for the wild beasts (Numbers 26. 55, 56; Joshua 18, 4-6), 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-10, CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY IN CHAP. 
34. See introduction there. 1. solitary place—lit.,a dry 
place, without springs of water. A moral wilderness is 
meant. for them—viz., on account of the punishment in- 
fiicted according to the preceding prophecy on the enemy; 
probably the blessings set forth in this chapter are in- 
cluded in the causes for joy (ch. 55, 12), rose—rather, the 
meadow saffron, an autumnal flower with bulbous roots; 
so Syriac translation. 2. glory of Lebanon—its orna- 
ment, viz., its cedars (ch. 10,34), excellency of Carmel— 
viz., its beauty. Sharon—famed forits fertility. see... 
glory of the Lord’. . . excellency—(Ch. 40. 5, 9.) Whilst 
the wilderness which had neither “glory” nor “excel- 
lency” shall have both “given to it,” the Lord shall have 
all the “glory” and “ excellency” ascribed to Him, not to 
the transformed wilderness (Matthew 5. 16). 3. Strengthen 
... hands’. . . confirm . .. knees—The JZecbrew for 
“strengthen” refers to the strength residing in the hand 
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for grasping and holding a thing manfally; ‘‘confirm,” to 
the firmness with which one keeps his ground, so as not 
to be dislodged by any other. [MAURER.] Encourage the 
Jews, now desponding, by the assurance of the blessings 
promised. 4. fearful—Margin, hasty,i.e., with a heart 
fluttered with agitation, with—the Hebrew is more forci- 
ble than the Znglish Version “God will come, vengeance! 
even God, a recompense!’ The sense is the same, 5, 6. 
Language sig. descriptive of the joy felt at the deliverance 
from Assyria and Babylon, lit., true of the antitypical 
times of Messiah and His miracles (see Margin references), 
6. leap—tit., fulfilled (Acts 3,8; 14.10). simg—joyful thanks- 
givings. in... wildermess ... waters—(Ch. 41.18.) 7. 
parched ground—rather, “the mirage (Hebrew, Sharab, 
the sun’s heat) shall become a (real) lake.” The sun’s 
rays refracted on the glowing sands at mid-day give the 


‘appearance of a lake of water, and often deceive the 


thirsty traveller (cf. Jeremiah 2, 13; ch, 41. 18), dragons— 
rather, jackals. each—viz., jackal, grass—rather, “a dwell- 
ing or receptacle (answering to the previous “ habita- 
tion’’) for reeds,” &c. (which only grow where. there is 
water, Job 8.11). Where once there was no water, water 
shall abonnd, 8. highway—such a causeway (raised way, 
from a Hebrew root, to cast wp) as was used for the march 
of armies; valleys being fiJled up, hills and other obstruc- 
tions removed (ch. 62. 10; ef. ch, 40.3,4). way of holiness 
—Hebraism for the holy way. HorsLry translates, “ the 
way of the Holy One;” but the words that follow, and v. 
10, show it is the way leading the redeemed back to Je- 
rusalem, both the literal and the heavenly (ch. 52.1; Joel 
3.17; Revelation 21, 27); still Christ at His coming again 
shall be the Leader on the way, for which reason it is 
ealled, ‘‘The way of the Lord” (ch. 40.3; Malachi 3.1). it 
shall be for those: the wayfaring men—rather, ‘‘He 
{the Holy One) shall be with them, walking in the way.” 
(HorsLey,.] though fools—rather, ‘‘And (even) fools,’’#.e., 
the simple shall not go astray, viz., because ‘‘He shall 
be with them” (Matthew 11. 25; 1 Corinthians 1. 26-28), 9. 
No lion—such as might be feared on the way through the 
wilderness which abounded in wild beasts, back to Judea, 
Every danger shall be warded off the returning people 
(ch. 11. 6-9; Ezekiel 34. 25; Hosea 2, 18). Cf. spiritually, 
Proverbs 3.17. 10. Language lit., applying to the return 
from Babylon; jig. and more fully to the completed re- 
demption of both literal and spiritual Israel. joy upon 
... heads—(Psalm 126. 2.) Joy manifested in their coun- 
tenances. Some fancy an allusion to the custom of pour- 
ing oil‘ upon the head,’ or wearing chaplets in times of 
public festivity (Ecclesiastes 9. 8). 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver, 1-22. SENNACHERIB’S INVASION; RABSHAKEH’S 
BLASPHEMOUS SOLICITATIONS; HEZEKIAH IS TOLD OF 
THEM. This and chaps. 37., 38., 39., form the historical ap- 
pendix closing the first division of Isaiah’s prophecies, 
and were added to make the parts of these referring to 
Assyria more intelligible. So ch. 52.,in Jeremiah; cf. 2 
Kings 25. The section occurs almost. word for word (2 
Kings 18. 18, 17-20, 97); 2 Kings 18, 14-16, however, is ad- 
ditional matter. Hezekiah’s “ writing” also is in Isaiah, 
not in Kings (ch, 38, 9-20), We know from 2 Chronicles 82, 
32 that Isaiah wrote the acts of Hezekiah. It is, there- 
fore, probable, that his record here (ch. 36.-39.) was incor- 
porated into the book of Kings by its compiler. Senna- 
cherib lived, according to Assyrian inscriptions, more 
than twenty years after his invasion; but,.as Isaiah sur- 
vived Hezekiah (2 Chronicles 82. 32), who lived upwards 
of fifteen years after the invasion (ch, 38.5), the record 
of Sennacherib’s death (ch. 37. 38) is no objection to this 
section having come from Isaiah; 2 Chronicles 32, is proba- 
bly an abstract drawn from Isaiah’s account, as the 
chronicler himself implies (v. 32), Pul was probably the 
last of the old dynasty, and Sargon, a powerful satrap, 
who contrived to possess himself of supreme power, and 
found a new dynasty (see note, ch. 20.1). No attempt was 
made by Judah to throw off the Assyrian yoke during 
nis vigorous reign, The accession of his son Sennache- 
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rib was thought by Hezekiah the opportune time to refuse 
the long-paid tribute; Egypt and Ethiopia, to seeure an’ 
ally against Assyria on their Asiatie frontier, promised 
help; Isaiah, whilst opposed to submission to Assyria, 
advised reliance on Jehovah, and not on Egypt, but his’ 
adyice was disregarded, and so Sennacherib invaded 
Judea, 712 B. c.. He was the builder of the largest of the 
excavated palaces, that of Koyunjik. Hrnexs has de- 
ciphered his name in the inscriptions. In the third year 
of his reign, these state that he overran Syria, took Sidon 
and other Pheenician cities, and then passed toSouth-west 
Palestine, where he defeated the Egyptians and Ethio- 
pians (cf. 2 Kings is. 21; 19.9). His subsequent retreat, 
after his host was destroyed by God, is of course sup- 
pressed in the inscriptions. But other particulars in- 
scribed agree strikingly with the Bible; the capture of the 
““defenced cities of Judah,” the devastation of the country 
and deportation of its inhabitants; the increased tribute 
imposed on Hezekiah—thirty talents of gold—this exact 
number being given in both; the silver is set down in the 
inscriptions at 500 talents, in the Bible 300; the latter may 
have been the actual amount carried off, the larger sum 
may include the silver from the temple doors, pillars, 
&ec, (2 Kings 18.16). 1. fourteenth—the third of Senna- 
cherib’s reign, His ultimate object was Egypt, Hezekiah's 
ally. Hence he, with the great body of his army (2 Chroni- 
cles 32. 9), advanced towards the Egyptian frontier, in 
South-west Palestine, and did not approach Jerusalem. 
2. Rabshakeh—In 2 Kings 18.17, Tartan and Rabsaris are 
joined with him, Rabsbakeh was probably the chief 
leader; Rab is a title of authority, ‘ chie/—eup-bearer.” 
Lacthish—a frontier town south-west of Jerusalem, in 
Judah; represented as a great fortified city in a hilly and 
fruitful country in the Koyunjik bas-reliefs, now in the 
British Museum; also, its name is found on a slab over a 
figure of Sennacheribon his throne. upper pooi—the side 
on which the Assyrians would approach Jerusalem coming 
from the south-west (note, ch.7.3). 3. Eliakim—suecessor 
to Shebna, who had been “ over the household,” 4. e., chief 
minister of the king; in ch. 22. 15-20, this was foretold. 
seribe—secretary, recorder—lit., one who reminds; a 7re- 
membrancer to keep the king informed on important facts, 
and to act as historiographer. In 2 Kings 18. 18, the ad- 
ditional fact is given, that the Assyrian envoys “called to 
the king,’ in consequence of which Eliakim, &ce., ‘came 
out to them,” 4. great king—the usual title of the Per- 
sian and Assyrian kings, as they had many subordinate 
princes or kings under them over provinces (ch. 10, 8). 
5. counsel—KEzgy pt was famed forits wisdom, 6. It wasa 
similar alliance with So (i. e., Sabacho, or else Sevechus), 
the Ethiopian king of Egypt, which provoked the Assyr- 
ian to invade and destroy Israel, the northern kingdom, 
under Hoshea. 7%. The Assyrian mistakes Hezekiah’s re- 
ligious reforms whereby he took away the high places (2 
Kings 18. 4) as directed against Jehovah. Some of the high 
places may have been dedicated to Jehovah, but wor- 
shipped under the form of an image in violation of the 
second commandment: the * brazen 'serpent,” also (bro- 
ken in pieces by Hezekiah, and called Nehushtan, ‘a piece 
of brass,” because it was worshipped by Israel) was orig- 
inally set up by God’s command. Hence the Assyrian’s 
allegation has a specious colour: you cannot look for help 
from Jehovah, for your king has “‘ taken away His altars,’’ 
to Jerusalem—(Deuteronomy 12.5, 11; Jobn 4.20.) 8. 


give pledges—a taunting challenge. Only give the guar-" 


antee that you can supply as many as 2000 riders, and I 
will give thee 2000 horses. But seeing that you have not 
even this small number (Vole, ch. 2.7), how can you'stand 
against the hosts of Assyrian cavalry? The Jews tried to 
supply their weakness in this ‘‘arm” from Egypt (ch. 31, 
1). 9. captain—a governor under a satrap; even he com- 
mands more horsemen than this, 10. A boastful infers 
ence from the past successes of Assyria, designed to influe 
ence the Jews to surrender: their own principles bound 
them to yield to Jehovah’s will. He may have heard 
from partisans in Judah what Isaiah had foretold (ch, 10. 
5, 6). 11. Syrian—rather, Aramean:; the language spoken 
north and east of Palestine, and understood by the As- 
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ISAIAH XXXVIL 


Sennacherib’s Blasphemous Letter, 


d ‘Syrians as belonging to the same family of languages as_ is different from that for “servants” in v. 5. blasphemed 
~ their own: nearly akin to Hebrew also, though not intel- 


ligible to the multitude (cf 2 Kings 5. 5-7): Aram means 
a high land, and includes parts of Assyria as well as Syria. 
Jews’ language—The men of Judah since the disruption 
of Israel, claimed the Hebrew as their own peculiarly, as 
if they were now the only true representatives of the 
whole Hebrew twelve tribes. earsof... people on... 
svall—the interview was within hearing distance of the 
city. The people crowded on the wall, curious to hear the 
Assyrian message. The Jewish rulers fear that it will 
terrify the people, and therefore beg Rabshakeh to speak 
Aramean. 12. Is it to thy master and thee that Lam sent? 
Nay, it is to the men on the wall, to let them know (so far 
am Ifrom wishing them not to hear, as you would wish), 
that unless they surrender, they shall be reduced to the 
direst extremities of famine in the siege (2 Chronicles 82. 
di, explains the word here), viz.,to eat their own excre-: 
ments; or, connecting, “that they may eat,” &c., with 
“sit upon the wall;’”’ who, as they hold the wall, are 
knowingly exposing themselves to the direst extremities. 
{Maupgrnr.] Isaiah, as a faithful historian, records the 
filthy and blasphemous language of the Assyrians, to 
mark atight the true character of the attack on Jeru- 
salem. 13. Rabshakeh speaks louder and plainer than 
ever to the men on the wall. 15. The foes of God’s people 
cannot succeed against them, unless they can shake their 
trustin Him (cf. v.i0), 16. agreement... by... present 
rather, “male peace with me;’’ lit., blessing, so called 
from the mutual congratulations attending the ratification 
of peace. So CHALDEE. Or else, ‘‘Do homage to me.” 
{HoxrsLey.] come out—surrender to me; then you may 
remain in quiet possession of your lands till my return 
froin Ngypt, when L will lead you away toa land fruitful 
as your own. Rabshakeh tries to soften, in the eyes of 
the Jews, the well-known Assyrian policy of weakening 
the vanquished by deporting them to other lands (Gene- 
sis 47.21; 2 Kings 17.6). 19. Hamath ... Arphad—( Note, 
ch. 10.9.) Sepharvaim—lit., the two seribes: now Sipphara, 
-on the east of Euphrates, above Babylon. It was a just 
retribution (Proverbs 1. 31; Jeremiah 2.19). Israel wor- 
shipped the gods of Sepharvaim, and so colonists of 
Sepharvaim were planted in the land of Israel (thence- 
forth called Samaria) by the Assyrian conqueror (2 Kings 
17.24; cf. 2 Kings 18.34). Samaria—Shalmaneser began 
_the siege against Hoshea, because of his conspiring with 
So of Egypt (2 Kings 17.4). Sargon finished it; and, in 
his palace at Khorsabad, has mentioned the number of 
Israelites carried captive—27,280. [G. V. SmirH.] 20. (Cf. 
eh. 10.11; 2 Chronicles 32.19.) Here he contradicts his 
own assertion (v. 10), that he had *‘come up against the 
land with the Lord.” Liars need good memories. He 
classes Jehovah with the idols of the other lands; nay, 
thinks Him inferior in proportion as Judah, under His 
tutelage, was less than the lands under the tutelage of the 
idols. 21. mot a word—so as not to enter into a war of 
words with the blasphemer (Exodus 14. 14; Jude 9). 22. 
clothes rent—in grief and horror at the blasphemy (Mat- 
-thew 26. 65). 


te et XO 


Ver. 1-388. ConTINUATION OF THE NARRATIVE IN CHAP. 
36. 1.sackecloth—( Vote, ch. 20,2.) house of the Lord—the 
sure resort of God’s people in distress (Psalm 73. 16, 17; 77. 
13). 2. unto Isaiah—implying the importance of the 
prophet’s position at the time; the chief officers of the 


-ceourt are deputed to wait on him (ef, 2 Kings 22. 12-14). 


3. rebulkce—i. e., the Lord’s rebuke for His people’s sins 
(Psalm 149. 7; Hosea 5. 9). blasphemy — blasphemous 
-yailing of Rabshakeh. the children, &c.—a proverbial 
expression for, We are in the most extreme danger, and 
have no power to avert it (ef. Hosea 13, 18). 4. hear—take 
*eognizance of (2 Samuel 16, 12), reprove—will punish him 
for the words, &¢. (Psalm 50.21). remnant—the two tribes 
‘of the kingdom of Judah, Israel being already captive. 
‘Isaiah is entreated to act as intercessor with God. 6. 
‘servants —lit., youths, mere lads, implying disparage- 
“ment, not an embassy of venerable elders, The Hebrew 


me—(Ch. 36. 20.) 7. blast—rather, “I will put a spirit (ch, 
28. 6; 1 Kings 22. 23) into him,” é. ¢., so influence his judg- 
ment that when he hears the report (v.9, concerning 
Tirhakah), he shall return [GESENIUS]; the “ report” also 
of the destruction of his army at Jerusalem, reaching 
Sennacherib, whilst he was in the south-west of Pales- 
tine on the borders of Egypt, led him to retreat. by 
the sword—(v. 38.) 8. returmed—to the camp of his 
master. Libnah—meaning whileness, the Blanche-garde 
of the Crusaders. [STANLEY.] EuUSEBIUS and JEROME 
place it more south, in the district of Eleutheropolis, ten 
miles north-west of Lachish, which Sennacherib had cap- 
tured (Vote, ch. 36, 2). Libnah was in Judea and given to 
the priests (1 Chronicles 6, 54,57), 9. Tirhakah—(see Votes, 
ch. 17. 12; 18.6). Egypt was in part governed by three 
successive Ethiopian monarchs, for forty or fifty years: 
Sabacho, Sevechus, and Tirhakah. Sevechus retired from 
Lower Egypt owing to the resistance of the priests, where- 
upon Sethos, a prince-priest, obtained supreme power 
with Tanis (Zoan in Scripture), or Memphis, as his capi- 
tal. The Ethiopians retained Upper Egypt under Tit- 
hakah, with Thebes as the capital. Tirhakah’s fame asa 
conqueror rivalled that of Sesostris; he, and one at least 
of the Pharaohs of Lower Egypt, were Hezekiah’s allies 
against Assyria. The tidings of his approach made Sen- 
nacherib the more anxious to get possession of Jerusalem 
before his arrival. semt—2 Kings 19.9 morefully expresses 
Sennacherib’s eagerness by adding “again.” 10. He 
tries to influence Hezekiah himsey, as Rabshakeh had 
addressed the people, God . . , deceive—(Cf, Numbers 
23.19). Ui. all lands—(Ch. 14.17.) He does not dare to 
enumerate Hgypt in the list. 12. Gezaa—in Mesopo- 
tamia, on the Chabour (2 Kings 17. 6; 18.11), Gozan is 
the name of the district, Chabour of the river, Haran— 
more to the west. Abraham removed to it from Ur 
(Genesis 11. 31), the Carre of the Romans. Rezeph—tarther 
west, in Syria. Eden—there is an ancient village, Adna, 
north of Bagdad. Some think Eden to be the name of a 
region (of Mesopotamia or its vicinity) in which was Par- 
adise; Paradise was not Eden itself (Genesis 2,8). “A 
garden in Eden.” Telassar—now Tel-afer, west of Mosul. 
(LAYARD.] Tel means a hill in Arabic and Assyrian 
names. 13. Hema... Iwah—in Babylonia, From .Ava 
colonists had been brought to Samaria (2 Kings 17, 24), 14. 
spread—unrolled the scroll of writing. God “knows our 
necessities before we ask Him,” but He delights in our 
unfolding them to Him with filial confidence (2 Chronicles 
20. 3, 11-13), 16. dwellest—the Shechinah, or fiery symbol 
of God’s presence, dwelling in the temple with His people, 
is from Shachan to dwell (Exodus 25, 22; Psalm 80.1; 99.1). 
cherubim—derived by transposition from either a Hebrew 
root, ‘‘Rachab,” to ride; or rather, ‘‘Barach,” to bless, 
They were formed out of the same mass of pure gold as 
the merey-seat itself (Exodus 25. 19, Margin), The phrase, 
“dwellest between the cherubim,” arose from their posi- 
tion at each end of the mercy-seat, while the Shechinab, 
and the awful name, JEHOVAH, in written letters, were 
in the intervening space. They are so inseparably asso- 
ciated with the manifestation of God’s glory, that whether 
the Lord is at rest or in motion, they always are men- 
tioned with Him (Numbers 7.89; Psalm 18, 10). (1,) They 
are first mentioned (Genesis 3. 24) “on the edge of” (as “on 
the east” may be translated) Eden; the Hebrew for 
“placed” is properly to ‘‘place in a tabernacle,” which 
implies that this was a local tabernacle in which the 
symbols of God’s presence were manifested suitably to 
the altered circumstances in which man, after the fall, 
came before God, It was here that Cain and Abel, and 
the patriarchs down to the flood, presented their offer- 
ings: and it is called “the presence of the Lord” (Genesis 
4.16). When those symbols were removed at the close of 
that early patriarchal dispensation, small models of them 
were made for domestic use, called, in Chaldee, Seraphim 
or Teraphim. (2.) The cherubim, in the Mosaic tabernacle 
and Solomon’s temple, were the same in form as those at 
the outskirts of Eden: compound figures, combining the 
distinguishing properties of several creatures: the ox, 
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Destruction of Sennacherib Predicted. 


ehief among the tame and useful animals; the lion among 
the wild ones; the eagle among birds; and man, the head 
of all (the original headship of man over the animal king- 
dom, about to be restored in Jesus Christ, Psalm 8. 4-8, is 
also implied in this combination). They are, throughout 
Scripture, represented as distinct from God; they could 
not be likenesses of Him which He forbade in any shape, 
43.) They are introduced in the third or gospel dispensa- 
tion (Revelation 4, 6), as living creatures (not so well trans- 
lated ** beasts” in Lnglish Version), not angels, but beings 
closely connected with the redeemed Church. So alsoin 
Ezekiel 1. and 10. Thus, throughout the three dispensa- 
tions, they seem to be symbols of those who in every age 
should officially study and proclaim the manifold wisdom 
of God. thou alone—liit., ‘‘ Thou art He who alone art God 
of all the kingdoms;’’ whereas Sennacherib had classed 
Jehovah with the heathen gods, he asserts the nothing- 
ness of the latter and the sole lordship of the former. 17. 
ear... eyes—singular, plural. When we wish to heara 
thing we lend one ear; when we wish to see a thing we 
open both eyes. 18. have laid waste—conceding the truth 
of the Assyrian’s allegation (ch. 36, 18-20), but adding the 
reason, “For they were no gods.” 19. cast... gods into 
... fire—The policy of the Assyrians in order to alienate 
the conquered peoples from their own countries was, both 
to deport them elsewhere, and to destroy the tutelary idols 
of their nation, the strongest tie which bound them to 
their native land. The Roman policy was just the reverse. 
20. Thestrongest argument to plead before God in prayer, 
the honour of God (Exodus 32, 12-14; Psalm 83.18; Daniel 9. 
18, 19), 21. Whereas thou hast prayed to me—i. e., hast 
not relied on thy own strength, but on me (ef. 2 Kings 19. 
20). “That which thou hast prayed to me against Senna- 
cherib, &c., I have heard” (Psalm 65, 2), 22. Transition to 
poetry: in parallelism, virgin... daughter—honour- 
able terms. “ Virgin’ implies that the city is, as yet, invio- 
late. “ Daughter” isan abstract collective feminine person- 
ification of the population, the child of the place denoted 
(Wote, ch. 23.10; 1.8). Zion and her inhabitants. shaken... 
head—in scorn (Psalm 22.7; 109.25; Matthew 27.39). With 
us to Shake the head is a sign of denial or displeasure; but 
gestures have different meanings in different countries 
(ch. 58.9; Ezekiel 25.6; Zephaniah 2,15), 23. Whom—Not 
anidol. 24. said—yirtually. Hast thou within thyself? 
height—imagery from the Assyrian felling of treesin Leb- 
anon (ch. 14. 8; 33.9); fig. for, ‘I have carried my victor- 
jous army through the regions most difficult of access, to 
the most remote lands.’”’ sides—rather, recesses. [G. V. 
SMITH.] fir trees—not cypresses, as some translate ; pine 
foliage and cedars are still found on the north-west side 
ef Lebanon. [STANLEY.] height of ... border—In 
2 Kings 19. 23, “‘the lodgings of his borders.” Perhaps on 
the ascent to the top there was a place of repose or cara- 
vansery, Which bownded the usual attempts of persons to 
ascend. [BARNES.] Here, simply, “its extreme height.” 
forest of . . . Carmel—rather, “its thickest forest.” Car- 
mel expresses thick luxuriance (Vole, ch. 10,18; 29,17), 25. 
digged, and drunk water—In 2 Kings 19. 24, it is * strange 
waters.” I have marched into foreign lands where I had 
to dig wells for the supply of my armies; even the natural 
destitution of water there did not impede my march. 
rivers of . . . besieged places—rather, “ the streams (ar- 
tificial canals from the Nile) of Hgypt.’”? ‘“ With the sole 
of my foot,” expresses that as soon as his vast armies 
marched intoa region, the streams were drunk up by them ; 
or rather, that the rivers proved no obstruction to the on- 
ward march of hisarmies. So ch. 19. 4-6, referring to Egypt, 
“the river—brooks of defence—shall be dried up.”?” HORSLEY 
translates the FIebrew for ** besieged places,” rocks. 26. 
Reply of God to Sennacherib, long ago—join, rather, 
with “I have done it.” Thou dost boast that it is all by 
thy counseland might: but itis J who, long ago, have or- 
dered it so (ch. 22, 11); thou wert but the instrument in 
my hands (ch, 10. 5, 15). This was the reason why “the 
inhabitants were of small power before thee.” (v. 27), viz., 
(nat I ordered itso; yet thou artin my hands, and I know 
thy ways (v. 28), and I will check thee (v. 29). Connect also, 
“TL from ancient times have arranged (‘formed’) it,” How- 
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An Angel Slayeth the Assyrians, — 


ever, English Version is supported by ch. 33.13; 45.6, 21; 
48,5, 27. Therefore—Not because of thy power, but be- 
cause I made-them unable to withstand thee. grass— 
which easily withers (ch. 40.6; Psalm 87.2). om... 
house-tops—which having little earth to nourish it fades. 
soonest (Psalm 129, 6-8). corn blasted before it be grown 
up—SMirH translates, ‘The corn-field (frailand tender), 
before the corn.is grown.” 28. abode—rather, sitting down 
(Psalm 139.2). The expressions here describe’ a man’s 
whole course of life (Deuteronomy 6.7; 28.6; 1 Kings 3. 7; 
Psalm 121.8). There is also a special reference to Senna- 
cherib’s first being at home, then going forth against Judah 
and Egypt, and raging against Jehovah (v. 4). 29. tumult 
—insolence. hook in ... mose—like a wild beast led by 
a ring through the nose, he shall be forced back to his own 
country (ef. Job 41.1,2; Ezekiel 19.4; 29.4; 38.4). Ina 
bas-relief of Khorsabad, captives are led before the king 
by a cord attached to a hook, or ring, passing through the 
under lip or the upper lip, and nose. 30. Addressed to 
Hezekiah, sigm—a token which, when fulfilled, would 
assure him of the truth of the whole prophecy as to the 
enemy’s overthrow. The two years, in which they were 
sustained by the spontaneous growth of the earth, were 
the two in which Judea had been already ravaged by Sen- 
nacherib (ch, 82. 10). Thus translate, “‘ Ye did eat (the first 
year) such as groweth of itself, and in the second year 
that, &c., but in this third year sow ye,” &c., for in this year 
the land shall be delivered from the foe. The fact that 
Sennacherib moved away his camp immediately after 
shows that the first two years refer to the past, not to the 
future. [ROSENMULLER.] Others, referring the first two 
years to the future, get over the difficulty of Sennacherib’s 
speedy departure, by supposing that year to have been the 
sabbatical year, and the second year the jubilee; no in- 
dication of this appears in the context. 31. remnant— 
Judah remained after the ten tribes were carried away; 
also those of Judah who should survive Sennacherib’s 
invasion are meant, 33. with shields—He did come 
near it, but was not allowed to conduct a proper siege, 
bank—a mound to defend the assailants in attacking the 
walls. 34. (See v. 29, 37; ch. 29. 5-8.) 35. I will defend— 
Notwithstanding Hezekiah’s measures of defence (2 Chron- 
icles 32. 3-5), Jehovah was its true defender. mine own 
sake—since Jehovah’s name was blasphemed by Senna- 
cherib (v. 23), Dawvid’s sake—on account of His promise 
to David (Psalm 132, 17, 18), and to Messiah the heir of Da- 
vid’s throne (ch. 9. 7; 11. 1). 36. Some attribute the de- 
struction to the agency of the plague (Note ch. 33, 24), 
which may have caused Hezekiah’s sickness, narrated 
immediately after; but ch. 33, 1, 4, proves that the Jews 
spoiled the corpses, which they would not have dared to 
do, had there been on them infection of a plague. The 
secondary agency seems, from ch. 29. 6; 30.30, to have been 
a storm of hail, thunder, and lightning (ef. Exodns 9, 22- 
25) The simoon belongs rather to Africa and Arabia, 
than Palestine, and ordinarily could not produce sucha 
destructive effect. SSome few of the army, as 2 Chronicles 
82. 21 seems to imply, survived and accompanied Senna- 
cherib home. HERODOTUS (2. 141) gives an account con- 
firming Scripture in so far as the sudden discomfiture of 
the Assyrian army is concerned. The Egyptian priests 
told him that Sennacherib was forced to retreat from Pe- 
lusium owing to a multitude of field-mice, sent by one of 
their gods, having gnawed the Assyrians’ bow-strings and 
shield-straps. Cf. the language (v. 33), ‘He shall not shoot 
an arrow there, nor come before it with shields,’ which 
the Egyptians corrupted into their version of the story. 
Sennacherib was at the time with a part of his army, not 
at Jerusalem, but.on the Egyptian frontier, south-west of 
Palestine. The sudden destruction of the host near Jeru- 
salem, a considerable part of his whole army, as well as 
the advance of the Ethiopian Tirhakah, induced him to 
retreat, which the Egyptians accounted for in a way 
honouring to their own gods. The mouse was the Kgyp- 
tian emblem of destruction. The Greek Apollo was called 
Sminthian, from a Cretan word for a mouse ; asa tutelary 
god of agriculture, he was represented with one foot upon 


‘a mouse, since field-mice hurtcorn, The Assyrian inserip- 
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| Hesskiah'has his Life Prolonged. 


tions, of course, suppress their own defeat, but nowhere 
boastof having taken Jerusalem ;and the only reason to be 
given for Sennacherib not having, amidst his many subse- 
‘quent expeditions recorded in the monuments, returned 
to Judah, is the terrible calamity he had sustained there, 


* which convinced him that Hezekiah was under the Divine 


protection. RAWLINSON says, In Sernnecherib’s account 


of his wars with Hezekiah, inscribed with cuneiform 


characters in the hall of the palace of Koyunjik, built 
by him (140 feet long by 120 broad), wherein even the 
Jewish physiognomy of the captives is portrayed, there 
occurs a remarkable passage; after his mentioning his 
taking two hundred thousand captive Jews, he adds, 
“Then I prayed unto God; the only instance of an 
inscription wherein the name of Gop occurs without 
a heathen adjunct. The 46th Psalm probably com- 
memorates Judah’s deliverance. It occurred in one 
“night,” according to2 Kings 19. 35, with which Isaiah's 
words, “when they arose early in the morning,” &c., are in 
undesigned coincidence. they... they—the Jews... 
the Assyrians, 37. dwelt in Nimeveh—for about twenty 
years after his disaster, according to the inscriptions. The 
word, “dwelt,” is consistent with any indefinite length 
of time. Nineveh, so ealled from Ninus, i. e., Nimrod, its 
founder; his name means exceedingly impious rebel; he 
subverted the existing patriarchal order of society, by 
setting up asystem of chieftainship, founded on conquest; 
the hunting field was his training school for war; he was 
of the race of Ham, and transgressed the limits marked 
by God (Genesis 10. 8-11, 25), encroaching on Shem’s por- 
tion; he abandoned Babel for a time, after the miraculous 
confusion of tongues, and went and founded Nineveh; 
he was, after death, worshipped as Orion the constellation 
(Wote, Job 9. 9; 38. 31). 38. Nisroch—Jisr, in Semitic, 
means eagle; the termination och, means great. The 
eagle-headed human figure in Assyrian sculptures is no 
doubt Nisroch, the same as Asshur, the chief Assyrian 
god; the corresponding goddess was Asheera, or Astarte; 
this means a “grove,” or sacred tree, often found as the 
symbol of the heavenly hosts (Saba) in the sculptures, as 
Asshur the Zponymus hero of Assyria (Genesis 10. 11) an- 
swered to the sun or Baal, Belus, the title of office, Lord. 
This explains “image of the grove’’ (2 Kings 21.7). The 
eagle was worshipped by the ancient Persians and Arabs. 
Esav-haddon—In Ezra 4. 2 he is mentioned as having 
brought colonists into Samaria, He is also thought to 
have been the king who carried Manasseh captive to 
Babylon (2 Chronicles 33.11). He built the palace on the 
mound Nebbi-yunus, and that called the south-west 
palace of Nimroud. The latter was destroyed by fire, but 
his name and wars are recorded on the great bulls taken 
from the building. He obtained his building materials 
from the north-west palaces of the ancient dynasty, end- 
ing in Pul, 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-22. H&ezEKIAH’S SICKNESS; PERHAPS CONNECTED 
WITH THE PLAGUE OR BLAST WHEREBY THE ASSYRIAN 
ARMY HAD BEEN DESTROYED. 1. Set... house inorder 
—Make arrangement as to the succession to the throne; 
for he had then no son; and as to thy other concerns. 
thou shalt die—speaking according to the ordinary 
course of the disease. His being spared fifteen years was 
not a change in God’s mind, but an illustration of God’s 
dealings being unchangeably regulated by the state of 
man in relation toHim. 2. The couches in the East run 
along the walls of houses. He turned away from the 
spectators to hide his emotion and collect his thoughts 
for prayer. 3. He mentions his past religious consistency 
not as a boast, or a ground for justification, but according 
to the Old Testament dispensation, wherein temporal 
rewards (as long life, &e., Exodus 20. 12) followed legal obe- 
dience, he makes his religious conduct a plea for asking 
the prolongation of his life. walked—life is a journey; 
the pious “walk with God” (Genesis 5, 24; 1 Kings 9. 4). 
perfect—sincere ; not absolutely perfect, but aiming to- 
wards it (Matthew 5. 45); single-minded in walking as in 
the presence of God (Genesis 17.1), The letter of the Old 
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The Sun goeth Ten Degrees Backward. 


Testament legal righteousness was, however, a standard 
very much below the spirit of the law as unfolded by Christ 
(Matthew 5. 20-48; 2 Corinthians 3. 6, 14,17.) wept sore— 
JOSEPHUS Says, the reason why he wept so sorely, was that 
being childless, he was leaving the kingdom without a suc- 
cessor. How often our wishes, when gratified, prove 
curses! Hezekiah lived to haveason; that son was the - 
idolater Manasseh, the chief cause of God’s wrath against 
Judah, and of the overthrow of the kingdom (2 Kings 23. 
26, 27). 4. In 2 Kings 20.4, the quickness of God’s answer 
to the prayer is marked, ‘afore Isaiah had gone out 
into the middle court, the word of the Lord came to him:” 
i,e., before he had left Hezekiah, or at least when he had 
just left him,and Hezekiah was in the act of praying after 
having heard God’s message by Isaiah (cf. ch. 65. 24; Psalm 
82.5; Daniel 9. 21). 5. God of David thy father—God re- 
members the covenant with the father to the children 
(Exodus 20. 5; Psalm 89.28, 29), tears—(Psalm 56.8.) days 
-.. years—man’s years, however many, are but as s0 
many days (Genesis 5. 27). 6. In 2 Kings 20.8, after this 
verse comes the statement which is put at the end, in 
order not to interrupt God’s message (v. 21, 22) by Isaiah 
(v. 5-8). will deliver—the city was already delivered, but 
here assurance is given, that Hezekiah shall have no 
more to fear from the Assyrians. 7. sigm—a token that 
God would fulfil His promise, that Hezekiah should “ go 
up into the house of the Lord Me third day” (2 Kings 20. 5, 
8); the words in italics are not in Isaiah, 8. bring again 
—cause to return (Joshua 10, 12-14), In 2 Kings 20. 9, 11, the 
choice is stated to have been given to Hezekiah, whether 
the shadow should go forward, or go back, ten degrees. 
Hezekiah replied, “It is a light thing (a less decisive ~ 
miracle) for -the shadow to go down (its usual direction) 
ten degrees: nay, but let it return backward ten degrees ;” 
so Isaiah cried to Jehovah that it should be so, and it was 
so (cf. Joshua 10. 12, 14). sun-dial of Ahaz—HERODOTUS 
(2. 109) states that the sun-dial, and the division of the 
day into twelve hours, were invented by the Babylo- | 
nians; from them Ahaz borrowed the invention. He 
was one, from his connection with Tiglath-pileser, likely 
to have done so (2 Kings 16.7, 10). ‘‘Shadow of the de- 
grees” means the shadow made on the degrees. JOSEPHUS 
thinks these degrees Were steps ascending to the palace of 
Ahaz; the time of day was indicated by the number of 
steps reached by the shadow. But probably a swn-dial, 
strictly so called, is meant; it was of such a size, and so 
placed, that Hezekiah, when convalescent, could witness 
the miracle from his chamber. Cf. v.21, 22 with 2 Kings 20.9, 
where translate, shall this shadow go forward, &c.; the dial 
was no doubt in sight, probably “in the middle court” (2 
Kings 20. 4), the point where Isaiah turned back to an- 
nounce God’s gracious answers to Hezekiah. Hence this 
particular sign was given. The retrogression of the 
shadow may have been effected by refraction; a cloud 
denser than the air interposing between the gnomon 
and dial would.cause the phenomenon, which does not 
take from the miracle, for God gave him the choice 
whether the shadow should go forward or back, and 
regulated the time and place. BOSANQUET makes the 
l4th year of Hezekiah to be 689 B. c., the known year of a 
solar eclipse, to which he aseribes the recession of the 
shadow. At all events, there is no need for supposing 
any revolution of the relative positions of the sun and 
earth, but merely an effect produced on the shadow (2 
Kings 20. 9-11); that effect was only local, and designed 
for the satisfaction of Hezekiah, for the Babylonian as- 
tronomers and king ‘sent to inquire of the wonder that 
was done in the land’ (2 Chronicles 82, 31), implying that 
it had not extended to their country. No mention of any 
instrument for marking time occurs before this dial of 
Ahaz, 700 B. c. The first mention of the “‘hour” is made 
by Daniel at Babylon (Daniel 3. 6), 9-20. The prayer and 
thanksgiving song of Hezekiah is only given here, not in 
the parallel passages of 2 Kings and 2 Chronicles; v. 9 is 
the heading or inscription. 10. cutting off—ROSENMUL- 
LER transiales, ‘*the meridian;” when the sun stands in 
the zenith: so “the perfect day” (Proverbs 4. 18). Rather, 
“in the tranquillity of my days,’ i. e., that period of life 
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Hezekial’s Song of Thanksgiving. ISAIAH 
when I might now look forward to a tranquil reign, 
[MavuReEr.] The Hebrew is so translated (ch. 62.6,7). go 
to—rather, “go inéo,”’ as in ch. 46,2. [MAURER.] residue 
of my years—those which I had calculated on, God 
sends sickness to teach man not to calculate on the mor- 
row, but to live more wholly to God, as if each day were 
the last, 11, Lord ,.. Lord—The repetition, as in v, 19, 
expresses the excited feeling of the king’s mind. To see 
the Lord (‘** Jzehovah”’) is jig. for, to enjoy His good gifts. So, 


_in a similar connection (Psalm 27, 13), “I had fainted, un- 


jess I had believed fo see the goodness of the Lord in the land 
of the living” (Psalm 34, 12); ‘What man is he that desir- 


-eth life that he may see good?’ world—rather, translate, 
“among the inhabitants of the land of. stillness,’ i. e., 


Hades [MAURER], in parallel antithesis to ‘the land of 
the living” in the first clause. The Hebrew comes froma 
root, to rest or cease (Job 14,6), 12. age—rather, as the par- 


allel “shepherd’s tent’’ requires habitation, so the Arabic. 


(GrEseniIus.] departed—is broken up, or shifted, as a tent 
to a different locality. The same image occurs (2 Corin- 
thians 5.1; 2 Peter 1. 12,13), He plainly expects to exist, 
and not cease to be in another state; as the shepherd still 
lives, after he has struck his tent and removed elsewhere. 


‘I have cut off—He attributes to himself that which is 


God’s will with respect to him; because he declares that 
will. So Jeremiah is said to ‘root out” kingdoms, be- 
eause he declares God’s purpose of doing so (Jeremiah 1. 
10).. The weaver cuts off his web from the loom when 
completed Job7.6hasa like image. The Greeks repre- 


sented the Fates as spinning and cutting off the threads 


of each man’s life. he—God, with pining sickness— 
rather, from the thvum, or thread, which tied the loom to 
the weaver’s beam. from day ... tonight—i. e., in the 
space of asingle day between morning and night (Job 4. 
20). 13. I reckoned , .. that—rather, I composed (my 
mind, during the night, expecting relief in the ‘‘ morn- 
ing,’’ so Job 7. 4): for (that is not, as in the English Version, 
to be supplied) as a lion He was breaking all my bones. 
[VirRINGA.] (Job 10. 16; Lamentations 3.10, 11.) The He- 
brew, in Psalm 181.2, is rendered I quieted. Or else, “I 
made myself like a lion (viz.,in roaring, through pain), 
He was so breaking my bones!’ Poets often compare 
great groaning to a lion’s roaring, so, next verse, he 
compares his groans to the sounds of other animals 
(Psalm. 22,1). [MAURER,] 14. Rather, “Like a swallow, 
or a crane”’ (from a root, to disturb the water, a bird fre- 
quenting the water) [MAURER], (Jeremiah 8,7). chatter— 
twitter: broken sounds expressive of pain. dowe—called 
by the Arabs the daughter of mourning, from its plaintive 
note (ch. 59,11), looking upward—to God for relief. 
undertake for—lit., be surety for me; assure me that I 
shall be restored (Psalm 119, 122), 15-20. The second part 
of the song passes from prayer to thanksgiving at the 
prayer being heard. What shall I say—The language 
of one at a loss for words to express his sense of the unex- 
pected deliverance, both spoken .,. and, .. done it— 
(Numbers 23,19.) Both promised and performed (1 Thes- 
salonians 5.24; Hebrews 10, 23), himself—no one else 
could have done it (Psalm 98.1). go softly... im the 
bittermess—rather, ‘ton account of the bitterness;”’ I 
will behave myself humbly in remembrance of my past 
sorrow and sickness from which I have been delivered 
by God’s mercy (see 1 Kings 21, 27, 29), In Psalm 42, 4, 
the same Hebrew verb expresses the slow and solemn 
gait of one going up to the house of God; it is found 
nowhere else; hence ROSENMULLER explains it, “I 
will reverently attend the sacred festivals in the tem- 
ple: but this ellipsis would be harsh; rather meta- 
phorically the word is transferred to a calm, solemn, 
and submissive walk of life. 16. by these—viz., by God's 
benefits, which are implied in the context (v. 15, ‘‘He 
hath Himself done it” ‘unto me’’). All “men live by 
these’’ benefits (Psalm 104, 27-30), ‘‘and in all these is the 
life of my spirit,” i. ¢., also live by them (Deuteronomy 
8.3), and (wilt) make me to live—The Hebrew is im- 
perative, “‘make me to live,” In this view he adds a 
prayer to the confident hope founded on his compara- 
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XXXIX. His Error in the Display of his Riches. 
tive convalescence, which he expressed, “Thou wilt re- 
cover me.” [MAURER.] 17. fox peace—instcad of the 
prosperity which had previously. great bittermess—iit., 
bitterness to me, bitterness ; expressing intense emotion, in 
love—lit., attachment, such as joins one to another tenderly ; 
“Thou hast been lovingly attached to me from the pit;” 
a pregnant phrase for, Thy love has gone down to the pit, 
and drawn me out from it. The “pit” is here simply 
death, in Hezekiah’s sense; realized in its fulness only in 
reference to the soul’s redemption from hell by Jesus 
Christ (ch. 61, 1), who went down to the pit for that purpose 
Himself (Psalm 88. 4-6; Zechariah 9. 1,12; Hebrews 13. 
20). “Sin” and sickness are connected (Psalm 103, 3; ef. 
ch. 53. 4, with Matthew 8. 17; 9.5, 6), especially under the 
Old Testament dispensation of temporal sanetions; but 
even now, sickness, though not invariably arising from 
sin in individuals, is connected with it in the general 
moral view. cast... behind back—consigned my sins 
to oblivion, The same phrase occurs (1 Kings 14.9; Nehe- 
miah 9, 26; Psalm 50. 17). Contrast Psalm 90. 8, “Thou 
hast set our iniquities before thee, our secret sins in the 
light of thy countenance.” 18. death—i, e., the dead; Hades 
and its inhabitants (Job 28, 22; see mote, v. 11), Plainly 
Hezekiah believed in a world of disembodied spirits; his 
language does not imply what skepticism has drawn from 
it, but simply that he regarded the disembodied state as 
one incapable of declaring the praises of God before men, 
for it is, as regards this world, an unseen land of stillness; 
“the living” alone can praise God on earth, in reference to 
which only he is speaking; ch. 57. 1, 2 shows that at this 
time the true view of the blessedness of the righteous 
dead was held, though not with the full clearness of the 
gospel, which “has brought life and immortality to light” 
(2 Timothy 1.10), hepe for thy truth—(Psalm 104, 27.) 
Their probationis atanend. They can no longer exercise 
faith and hope in regard to thy faithfulness to thy prom- 
ises, which are limited to the present state. For “hope” 
ceases (even in the case of the godly) when sight begins 
(Romans 8, 24, 25); the ungodly have “no hope” (1 Thessa- 
lonians 4. 13), Hope in God’s truth is one of the grounds 
of praise to God (Psalm 71. 14; 119. 49). Others translate, 
“cannot celebrate.” 9. living ... livimg—emphatic 
repetition, as in v. 11,17; his heart is so full of the main 
object of his prayer, that for want of adequate words he 
repeats the same word, father to the children—one 
generation of the living to another. He probably, also, 
hints at his own desire to live until he should have a child, 
the successor to his throne, to whom he might make 
known and so perpetuate the memory of God’s truth, 
truth—Jaithfulness to His promises; especially in Heze- 
kiah’s case, His promise of hearing prayer, 20. was 
ready—not in the Hebrew; “Jehovah was for my salva- 
tion,” i. e., saved me (cf. ch. 12. 2). we—I and my people, 
in the house of the Lord—This song was designed, as 
many of the other Psalms, as a form to be used in publie 
worship at stated times, perhaps on every anniversary 
of his recovery; hence “all the days of owr life.’ Ihnump 
of figs—a round cake of figs pressed into a mass (1 
Samuel 25. 18). God works by means; the meanest of 
which He can make effectual. beil—inflamed ulcer, 
produced by the plague. 22. house of the Lord—Hence 
he makes the praises to be sung there prominent in his 
song (v. 20; Psalm 116, 12-14, 17-19). 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ver. 1-8. HrzEKIAH’S ERROR IN THE DISPLAY OF H1s 
RICHES TO THE BABYLONIAN AMBASSADOR. 1. Mero- 
dach-baladan—For 150 years betore the overthrow of 
Nineveh by Cyaxares the Mede, a succession of rulers, 
mostly viceroys of Assyria, ruled Babylon, from the time 
of Nabonassar, 747 B.C. That date is called “the Era of 
Nabonassar.” Pulor Phallukha was then expelled, anda 
new dynasty set up at Nineveh, under Tiglath-pileser, 
Semiramis Pul’s wife, then retired to Babylon, with Na- 
bonassar, her son, whose advent to the throne of Babylon, 
after the overthrow of the old line at Nineveh, marked a 





_mewera, Sometimes the viceroys of Babylon made them- 
_selves, for a time, independent of Assyria; thus Mero- 
_dach-baladan at this time did so, encouraged by the As- 
syrian disaster in the Jewish campaign; he had done so 
_before, and was defeated in the first year of Sennacherib’s 
” reign, as is recorded in cuneiform characters in that mon- 
arch’s palace of Koyunjik. Nabopolassar was the first 
_who established, permanently, his independence; his son, 
Nebuchadnezzar, raised Babylon to the position which 
_Nineveh once occupied; but from the want of stone near 
- the Lower Euphrates, the buildings of Babylon, formed of 
sun-dried brick, have not stood the wear of ages as Nine- 
veh has. Merodach was an idol, the same as the god of 
war and planet Mars (Jeremiah 50, 2), Often kings took 
their names from their gods, as if peculiarly under their 
tutelage. So Belshazzar from Bel. Baladan means Bel is 
_his lord. The chronicle of Eusebius contains a fragment 
of Berosus, stating that Acises, an Assyrian viceroy, 
usurped the supreme commaud at Babylon, Merodach- 
(or Berodach) baladan murdered him and succeeded to the 
throne, Sennacherib conquered Merodach-baladan and 
left Esar-haddon, his son, as governor of Babylon, Mero- 
dach-baladan would naturally court the alliance of He- 
zekiah, who, like himself, had thrown off the yoke of the 
Assyrian king, and who would be equally glad of the 
Babylonian alliance against Assyria; hence arose the ex- 
‘cessive attention which he paid to the usurper, siek—An 
additional reason is given (2 Chronicles 32. 31). “The 
_ princes of Babylon sent to inquire of the wonder that was 
done in the land,” viz,, the recession of the shadow on 
Ahaz’s sun-dial; to the Chaldean astronomers, such a 
fact would be especially interesting, the dial having been 
invented at Babylon, 2. glad—It was not the mere act, 
but the spirit of it, which provoked God (2 Chronicles 82. 
25), ‘‘ Hezekiah rendered not again according to the bene- 
fit done unto him, for his heart was lifted up ;”’ also cf. v. 31. 
God “tries” His people at different times by different 
ways, bringing out “all that is in their heart,’ to show 
them its varied corruptions, Cf. David in a similar case 
(1Chronicles 21, 1-8), precious things—rather, “the house 
of his (aromatic) spices;’’ from a Hebrew root, to break to 
pieces, as is done to aromatics. silver... gold—partly 
got from the Assyrian camp (ch, 33.4); partly from pres- 
ents (2 Chronicles 32, 23, 27-29), precious ointment—used 
for anointing kings and priests. armour—or else vessels 
in general; the parallel passage (2 Chronicles 32. 27), 
“treasuries ... for shields,’ favours English Version. His 
arsenal, 3. What ,.. whence—implying that any 
proposition coming from the idolatrous enemies of God, 
with whom Israel was forbidden to form alliance, should 
have been received with any thing but gladness, Reliance 
on Babylon, rather than on God, was a similar sin to the 
previous reliance on Egypt (ch, 30.and 31), far country 
—implying that.he had done nothing more than was 
proper in showing attention to strangers “from a far 
country.” 4. Ali—a frank confession of his whole fault; 
the king submits his conduct to the scrutiny of a subject, 
because that subject was accredited by God. Contrast 
Asa (2 Chronicles 16. 7-10), 5. Lord of hosts—who has all 
thy goods at His disposal. 6. days come—120 years after- 
wards. This is the first intimation that the Jews would 
he carried to Babylon—the first designation of their place 
of punishment. The general prophecy of Moses (Leviti- 
cus 26.33; Deuteronomy 28, 64); the more particular one 
of Ahijah in Jeroboam’s time (1 Kings 14, 15), ‘beyond the 
river;” and of Amos 5. 27, ‘captivity beyond Damascus;” 
are now concentrated in this specific one as to “ Babylon” 
(Micah 4,10), It was an exact retribution in kind, that as 
Babylon had been the instrument of Hezekiah and Ju- 
dah’s sin, so also it should be the instrument of their 
punishment. %. sous... from thee—the sons which 
Hezekiah (as Josephus tells us) wished to have (note, ch. 
28, 3, on “ wept sore’”’) will be among the foremost in suf- 
fering. eunuchs—fulfilled (Daniel 1.2,8,7). 8. peace... 
tm my days—the punishment was not, as in David’s case 
(2 Samuel 24, 13-15), sent in his time, True repentance ac- 
quiesces in all God’s ways, and finds cause of thanksgiving 
in any mitigation. 


ISAIAH XL. The Promulgation of the Gospel. 


CHAPTER” <1, . 


Ver. 1-31, SECOND PART OF THE PROPHECIES OF ISAIAH, 
The former were local and temporary in their reference, 
These belong to the distant future, and are world-wide in 
their interest; the deliverance from Babylon under Cyrus, 
which he here foretells by prophetic suggestion, carries 
him on to the greater deliverance under Messiah, the 
Saviour of Jews and Gentiles in the present eclectic 
Church, and the restorer of Israel and Head of the world- 
wide kingdom, literal and spiritual, ultimately. As As- 
syria was the hostile world-power in the former part, 
which refers to Isaiah’s own time, so Babylon is so in the 
latter part, which refers toa period long subsequent. The 
connecting link, however, is furnished (ch. 39.6) at the 
close of the former part. The latter part was written in 
the old age of Isaiah, as appears from the greater mellow- 
ness of style and tone which pervades it; itis less fiery 
and more tender and gentle than the former part. 1. 
Comfort ye—twice repeated to give double assurance. 
Having announced the coming captivity of the Jews in 
Babylon, God now desires His servants, the prophets (ch. 
52,7), to comfort them; the scene is laid in Babylon; the 
time, near the close of the captivity; the ground of com- 
fort is the speedy ending of the captivity, the Lord Him- 
self being their leader. my people... your God—cor- 
relatives (Jeremiah 31.33; Hosea 1.9, 10). It is God’s cov- 
enant relation with His people, and His “ word” of prom- 
ise (v. 8) to their forefathers, which is the ground of His 
interposition in their behalf, after having fora time chas- 
tised them (ch. 54.8), 2. comfortably—tit., to the heart; 
not merely to the intellect. Jerusalem—though then in 
ruins, regarded by God as about to be rebuilt; her people 
are chiefly meant, but the city is personified. ery—pub- 
licly and emphatically as a herald cries aloud (v. 3). ware 
fare—the appoinied time of her misery (Job 7.1, Margin; 
14.14; Daniel 10.1). The ulterior and Messianic reference 
probably is the definite time of the legal economy of bur- 
densome rites is at an end (Galatians 4. 3,4). pardoned— 
The Hebrew expresses, that her iniquity is so expiated 
that. God now delights in restoring her. double for all 
her sims—This can only, ina very restricted sense, hold 
good of Judah’s restoration after the first captivity. For 
how can it be said her “warfare was accomplished,” when 
as yet the galling yoke of Antiochus and also of Rome 
was before them? The ‘double for her sins’? must refer 
to the twofold captivity, the Assyrian and the Roman; 


. at the coming close of this latter dispersion, and then 


only, can her ‘iniquity’? be said to be “‘pardoned,” or 
Sully expiated. [HouBIGANT.] It does not mean double 
as much as she deserved, but ample punishment in her 
twofold captivity. Messiah is the antitypical Israel (ef, 
Matthew 2.15, with Hosea 11.1). He indeed has “re- 
ceived” of sufferings amply more than enough to expiate 
“tor our sins” (Romans 56.15, 17). Otherwise (ery unto 
her), ‘‘ that she shall receive (blessings) of the Lord’s hand 
double to the punishment of all her sins” (so ‘‘sin” is used, 
Zechariah 14.19, Margin). [LowrTH.) English Version is 
simpler, 3. erieth in the wilderness—So the LXX. and 
Matthew 3.3 connect the words. The Hebrew accents, 
however, connect them thus: “In the wilderness prepare 
ye,” &c., and the parallelism also requires this, ‘Prepare 
ye in the wilderness,” answering to ‘make straight in the 
desert.’ Matthew was entitled, as under inspiration, to 
vary the connection, so as to bring out another sense, 
included in the Holy Spirit’s intention; in Matthew 3.1, 
“John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness,’ answers 
thus to “The voice of one erying in the wilderness,” 
MAURER takes the participle as put for the finite verb 
(so in v, 6), ‘A voice erieth.” The clause, “In the wilder- 
ness,”’ alludes to Israel’s passage through it from Egypt 
to Canaan (Psalm 68,7), Jehovah being their leader; so it 
shall be at the coming restoration of Israel, of which the 
restoration from Babylon was but a type (not the full 
realization; for their way from it was nut through the 
“ wilderness”), Where John preached (viz., in the wilder- 
ness; the type of this earth, a moral wilderness), there 
were the hearers who are ordered to prepare the way of 
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the Lord, and there was to be the coming of the Lord. 
[BENGEL.] John, though he was immediately followed 
by the suffering Messiah, is rather the herald of the 
coming reigning Messiah, as Malachi 4.5, 6 (‘‘before the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord’), proves. Matthew 17. 
ll (ef. Acts 3.21) implies that John is not exclusively 
meant; and that though in one sense Elias has come, in 
another he is yet to come. John was the jig. Elias, coming 
“in the spirit and power of Elias” (Luke 1.17); John 1, 21, 
where John the Baptist denies that he was the actual 
Elias, accords with this view. Malachi 4.5, 6 cannot have 
received its exhaustive fulfilment in John; the Jews 
always understood it of the literal Elijah. As there is 
another consummating advent of Messiah Himself, so 
-perhaps there is to be of his forerunner Elias, who also 
was present at the transfiguration. the Lord—Hebrew, 
Jehovah; as this is applied to Jesus, He must be Jehovah 
(Matthew 38,3), 4. Eastern monarchs send heralds before 
them in a journey to clear away obstacles, make cause- 
ways over valleys, and level hills. So John’s duty was 
to bring back the people to obedience to the law, and to 
remove all self-confidence, pride in national privileges, 
hypocrisy, and irreligion, so that they should be ready 
for His coming (Malachi 4.6; Luke 1.17). crooked—de- 
Clivities. 5. see it—The LXX. for “it,” have “the salva- 
tion of God.” So Luke 3,6 (ef. Luke 2, 30, i. e., Messiah); 
but the Evangelist probably took these words from ch. 
62.10. for—Rather, ‘‘ All flesh shall see that the mouth of 
Jehovah hath spoken it.”” [BENGEL.] 6. The voice—The 
same Divine herald as in v, 3, Ihe—one of those ministers 
or prophets (Voie, v. 1) whose duty it was, by direction of 
“the voice,” to ‘comfort the Lord’s afflicted people with 
the promises of brighter days.’”’ All flesh is grass—The 
connection is, ‘All human things, however goodly, are 
transitory: God’s promises alone are steadfast’ (v. 8, 15, 
17, 23, 24); this contrast was already suggested in v. 5, “All 
Jlesh ... the mouth of the Lord.” 1 Peter 1, 24, 25 applies 
this passage distinctly to the gospel word of Messiah (ef. 
John 12.24; James.1.10). 7%. Spirit of the Lord—Rather, 
wind of Jehovah (Psalm 103.16). The withering east wind 
of those countries sent by Jehovah (Jonah 4.8), the people 
—Rather, this people [LOWTH], Which may refer to the 
Babylonians [RoSENMULLER]; but better, mankind in 
general, a8 in ch. 42.5; so v. 6, ‘tall flesh ;” this whole race, 
i.e.,man, 9%. Rather, ‘Oh thou that bringest good things 
to Zion; thou that bringest good tidings to Jerusalem.” 
Thow is thus the collective personification of the messengers 


who announce God’s gracious purpose to Zion (Note, v. 1);- 


ch. 52.7 confirms this. [VULGATE and GESENIvs.] If 
English Version be retained, the sense will be, the glad 
message was first to be proclaimed to Jerusalem, and 
then from it as the centre to all ‘Judea, Samaria, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth’? (Luke 24.47, 49; Acts 
1.8). [VITRINGA and HENGSTENBERG.] mountain—It 
was customary for those who were about to promulge 
any great thing, to ascend a hill from which they could 
be seen and heard by all (Judges 9.7; Matthew 5. 1). be 
not afraid—to announce to the exiles theircoming return 
home is attended with danger in the midst of the Baby- 
lonians. The gospel minister must “open his mouth 
boldly” (Proverbs 29. 25; Ephesians 6, 19), Behold—espe- 
cially at His second coming (Zechariah 12, 10; 14.5). 10. 
with strong hend—rather, as @ strong one. ([MAURER.] 
Or, against the strong one, viz., Satan (Matthew 12. 29; Reve- 
lation 20. 2, 8,10). [ViTRINGA.] arm—power (Psalm 89, 
13; 98.1). for him—i.e., He needs not to seek help for 
Himself from any external source, but by His own in- 
herent power He gains rule for Himself (so v. 14), work— 
rather, recompense which he gives for work (ch. 62.11; Reve- 
lation 22,12), Ll. feed—including all a shepherd's care— 
tend (Ezckiel 34. 23; Psalm 23.1; Hebrews 13. 20; 1 Peter 2, 
25). carry—applicable to Messiah's restoration of Israel, as 
sheep scattered in all lands, and unable to move of them- 
selves lo their own land (Psalm 80.1; Jeremiah 23, 3). As 
Israel was ‘‘carried from the womb” (i. e., in its earliest 
days) (ch. 68. 9, 11, 12; Psalm 77. 20); so it shall be in “old 
age’ (its latter days)(ch. 46. 3. 4). gently lead—as a thought- 
ful shepherd does the ewes “giving suck” (Margin) (Gen- 
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esis 88. 13,14). 12. Lest the Jews should suppose that He 
who was just before described as a “ shepherd” is a mere 
man, He is now described as Gop. Who—Who else but 
Gop could doso? Therefore, though the redemption and 
restoration of His people, foretold here, was a work be- 
yond man’s power, they should not doubt its fulfilment, 
since all things are possible to Him who can accurately 
regulate the proportion of the waters as if He had measured 
them with His hand (cf. v.15), But MAURER translates, 
“Who can measure,” &c., i. e., How immeasurable are the 
works of God? The former is a better explanation (Job 
28. 25; Proverbs 3). 4). spam—the space from the end of 
the thumb to the end of the middle finger extended; God 
measures the vast heavens as one would measure a small 
object with his span. dust of the earth—all the earthis 
to Him but as a few grains of dust contained in a small 
measure (lit., the third part of a larger measure), hills in 
a balance—adjusted in their right proportions and places, 
as exactly as if He had weighed them out. 13. Quoted in 
Romans 11. 34; 1 Corinthians 2.16. The Hebrew here for 
“directed” is the same as in v. 12 for “meted out;” thus 
the sense is, ‘‘ Jehovah measures out heaven with His 
span; but who can measure Him? t.e., Who can search 
out His Spirit (mind) wherewith He searches out and accu- 
rately adjusts all things? MAURER rightly takes the 
Hebrew in the same sense as in v. 12 (so Proverbs 16. 2; 21. 
2), “ weigh,” “*ponder,” ‘Direct,’ as in English Version, 
answers, however, better to “‘taught’’ in the parallel 
clause. 14. path of judgment—his wisdom, whereby He 
so beautifully adjusts the places and proportions of all 
created things. 15, of—rather (hanging) from a bucket. 
(MAURER.] he taketh up.,. as a very little thing— 
rather, “are as a mere grain of dust which is taken up,’ 
viz., by the wind; lit., one taketh up, impersonally (Exodus 
16. 14). [MAURER,] isles—rather, lands in general, an- 
swering to “ the nations” in the parallel clause: perhaps 
lands, like Mesopotamia, enclosed by rivers [JEROME] (so 
ch, 42.15). However, English Version, “isles” answers well 
to “mountains” (v.12), both alike being lifted up by the 
power of God; in fact “isles” are mountains upheaved 
from the bed of the sea by volcanic agency; only that he 
seems here to have passed from unintelligent creatures (v, 
12) to intelligent, as nations and lands, i. e., their inhabit- 
ants. 16. All Lebanon's forests would not supply fuel 
enough to burn sacrifices worthy of the glory of God (ch. 
66.1; 1 Kings 8. 27; Psalm 50. 8-13), beasts—which abounded 
in Lebanon. 17. (Psalm 62, 9; Daniel 4, 35). less than 
nothing — MAURER translates, as in ch. 41. 24, of nothing 
(partitively ; or expressive of the nature of a thing), a mere 
nothing. vanity—emptiness. 18. Which of the heathen 
idols, then, is to be compared to this Almighty God? This 
passage, if not written, as BARNES thinks, so late as the 
idolatrous times of Manasseh, has at least a prospective 
warning reference to them and subsequent reigns; the 
result of the chastisement of Jewish idolatry in the Baby- 
lonish captivity was that thenceforth after the restoration 
the Jews never fell into it. Perhaps these prophecies here 
may have tended to that result (see 2 Kings 23, 26,27). 19. 
graven—rather, an image in general; for it is incongruous 
to say melteth (i. e., casts out of metal) a graven image (7. e., 
one of carved wood); so Jeremiah 10, 11, “ molten image,” 
spreadeth it over — (Vole, ch. 30. 22.) chains—An orra- 
ment lavishly worn by rich Orientals (ch. 8, 18, 19), and so 
transferred to their idols, Egyptian relics show that idols 
were suspended in houses by chains. 20. impoverished— 
lit., sunk in circumstances. no oblation—Fe who cannot 
afford to overlay his idol with gold and silver (v. 19). tree 
... not rot—the cedar, cypress, oak, or ash (eh, 44, 14), 
graven—of wood; not a molten one of metal. not be 
moved—that shall be durable. 21. ye—who worship idols, 
The question emphatically implies, they had known. 
from the beginning—(Ch. 41. 4, 26; 48. 16.) God 1s the be- 
ginning (Revelation 1. 8). The tradition handed down 
Srom the very first, of the creation of all things by God at 
the beginning, ought to convince you of His omnipotence 
and of the folly of idolatry, 22. It is he—rather, connected 
with last verse, Have ye not known ?—have ye not under- 
stood Him that sitteth? &c, (v.26), [MAURER] cirele— 
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applicable to the globular form of the earth, above which, 
‘and the vault of sky around it, He sits. For “upon” trans- 
ate “above.” as grasshoppers—or locusts in His sight 
‘(Numbers 13. 33), as He looks down from on high (Psalm 
33.13, 14; 113. 4-6), curtain—referring to the awning which 
the Orientals draw over the open court inthe centre of 
their houses as ashelterin rain or hot weather, 23. (Psalm 
107. 4; Daniel 2. 21.) judges—i.e., rulers; for these exer- 
ised judicial authority (Psalm 2. 10). The Hebrew, shophiee, 


answers to the Carthaginian chief magistrates, suffetes. 24. 


they—the “princes and judges” (v. 23) who oppose God’s 
purposes and God’s people. Often compared to tall trees 
(Psalm 37. 35; Daniel 4.10), mot... sown—the seed, i.e., 
race, shall become extinct (Nahum 1. 14), stock—not even 
‘shall any shoots spring up from the stump when the tree 
has been cut down: no descendants whatever (Job 14, 7; 
Wote, ch. 11.1), and... also—so LXX. But MAURER 
translates, “They are hardly (Uit., not yet, as in 2 Kings 20. 4) 
planted, &¢., when He (God) blows upon. them.” blow— 
theimageis from the hot east wind (simoon) that ‘“withers” 
vegetation, whirlwind. . . stubble—(Psalm 83. 13),where, 
“like a wheel,’ refers to the rotatory action of the whirl- 
wind on the stubble. 25. (Cf. v.18.) 26. bringeth out... 
Jhost—image from a general reviewing his army: He is 
Lord of Sabaoth, the heavenly hosts (Job 38. 32), calleth 
... by name—numerous as the stars are. God knows 
each in all its distinguishing characteristics—a sense which 
“name” often bears in Scripture; so in Genesis 2. 19, 20, 
Adam, as God's vicegerent, called the beasts by name, t.e., 
characterized them by their several qualities, which, in- 
deed, He has imparted. by the greatness . . . faileth— 
rather, ‘by reason of abundance of (their inner essential) 
force and jirmness of strength, not one of them is driven 
astray ; referring to the sufficiency of the physical forces 
with which He has endowed the heavenly bodies, to pre- 
vent all disorder in their motions. [HorSLEY.] In Hng- 
lish Version the sense is, ‘* He has endowed them with their 
peculiar attributes (‘names’) by the greatness of His 
might,” and the power of His strength (the better render- 
ing, instead of, “for that He is strong”). 27. Since these 
things are so, thou hast no reason to think that thine 
interest (“‘ way,” i. e., condition, Psalm 37.5; Jeremiah 12. 
1) are disregarded by God. judgment is passed over 
from—rather, My cause is neglected by my God; He 
passes by my case in my bondage and distress without 
noticing it. my God—who especially might be ex- 
pected to care for me, 28. known—by thine own obser- 
vation and reading of Scripture. heard—from tradition 
of the fathers. everlasting, &c.—These attributes of 
Jehovah ought to inspire His afflicted people with confi- 
dence, no searching of his understanding—therefore 
thy cause cannot, as thou sayest, escape His notice; 
though much in His ways is unsearchable, He cannot err, 
(Job 11. 7-9). He is never “ faint” or “ weary” with having 
the countless wants of His people ever before Him to 
attend to. 29. Not only does He “not faint” (v.28), but 
He gives power to them who do faint, no might... 
d4nereaseth strength—a seeming paradox. They “have 
no might” in themselves; but in Him they have strength, 
and He “increases’”’ that strength (2 Corinthians 12. 9), 
30. young men—iit., those selected; men picked out on 
account of their youthful vigour for an enterprise. 31. 
mount up—(2Samuel 1. 23.) Rather, “They shall put forth 
fresh feathers as eagles’ are said to renovate themselves; 
the parallel clause, “renew their strength,” confirms this, 
The eagle was thought to moult and renew his feathers, 
and with them his strength, in old age (so LXX., Vulgate, 
Psalm 103.5). However, Hnglish Version is favoured by the 
descending climax, mount up—run—walk, in every attitude 
the prayix.g, waiting child of God is “strong in the Lord” 
(Psalm 84. 7; Micah 4. 5; Hebrews 12, 1). 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ver, 1-29. ADDITIONAL REASONS WHY THE JEWS SHOULD 
PLACE CONFIDENCE IN GOD’S PROMISES OF DEL[VERING 
THEM; HE WILL RAISE UP A PRINCE AS THEIR DELIVERER, 
WHEREAS THE IDOLS COULD NoT DELIVER THE HEATHEN 
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NATIONS FROM THAT PRINCE. 1. (Zechariah 2.13.) God 
is about to argue the case, therefore let the nations listen 
in reverential silence. Cf, Genesis 28. 16, 17, as to the 
spirit in which we ought to behave before God. before 
me—rather (turning), towards me. [MAURER.] islands— 
including all regions beyond sea (Jeremiah 25, 22), maritime 
regions, not merely isles in the strict sense. renew. , 

strength—let them gather their strength for the argu- 
ment; let them adduce their strongest arguments (cf. ch. 1, 
18; Job 9. 82). “Judgment’’ means here, to decide the 
point at issue between us, 2. Who—else but God? The 
fact that God “raiseth up” Cyrus, and qualifies him for 
becoming the conqueror of the nations and deliverer of 
God’s people, is a strong argument why they should trust 
in Him. The future is here prophetically represented as 
present or past. the righteous man—Cyrus; as ch. 44. 
28; 45. 14, 138; 46. ll, ‘‘from the Zast,’’ prove. Called 
‘righteous,’ not somuch on account of his own equity 
(HERODOTUS, 3. 89), as because he fulfilled God’s righteous 
will in restoring the Jews from their unjust captivity, 
Raised him upin righteousness. The LXX, take the Hebrew 
as a noun, righteousness. MAURER translates, ‘‘ Who raised 
up him whom salyation (national and ‘temporal, the gift 
of God’s ‘righteousness’ to the good, ch. 32. 17; ef. ch. 45, 
8; 51.5) meets at his foot’ (i. e., wherever he goes), Cyrus 
is said to come from the East, because Persia is east of 
Babylon; but in v, 25, from the north, in reference to Media, 
At the same time the full sense of righteousness, or right- 
eous,and of the whole passage, is realized only in Mes- 
siah, Cyrus’ antitype (Cyrus knew not God, ch. 45. 4). HE 
goes forth as the Universal Conqueror of the “nations,” 
in righteousness making war (Psalm 2. 8,9; Revelation 19, 
11-15; 6.2; 2. 26,27). “The idols He shall utterly abolish” 
(cf. v. 7. 23, with ch. 2. 18), Righteousness was always 
raised up from the Hast, Paradise was east of Eden. The 
cherubim were at the east of the garden. Abraham was 
called from the East. Judea, the birth-place of Messiah, 
was inthe East. called... to... foot—called him to 
attend His (God’s) steps, 7. e., follow His guidance. In 
Ezra 1, 2, Cyrus acknowledges Jehovah as the Giver of his 
victories. He subdued the nations from the Euxine to the 
Red Sea,and even Egypt (says XENOPHON). dust—(Ch. 17, 
13; 29.5; Psalm 18. 42.) Persia, Cyrus’ country, was famed 
for the use of the ‘* bow” (ch. 22. 6). ‘‘ Before him” means 
“cave them into his power” (Joshua 10.12), MAURER trans- 
lates, ‘Gave his (the enemy’s) sword to be dust, and his 
(the enemy’s) bow to be as stubble” (Job 41. 26, 29). 8. 
Cyrus had not visited the regions of the Euphrates and 
westward, until he visited them for conquest. So the 
gospel conquests penetrated regions where the name of 
God was unknown before, 4. Who—else but God? calle 
ing... generations from ,, . beginning—The origin 
and position of all nations are from God (Deuteronomy 
32. 8; Acts 17. 26); what is true of Cyrus and his con- 
quests is true of all the movements of history from the 
Jirst; all are from God, with the last—i. e., the last (ch. 
44. 6; 48. 12), 5. feared—that they would be subdued, 
drew near and came—together, for mutual defence. 6. 
Be of good courage—Be not alarmed because of Cyrus, 
but make new images to secure the favour of the gods 
against him, 7. One workman encourages the other to be 
quick in finishing the idol, so as toavert the impending 
danger. nails—to keepit steady in its place. Wisdom 
13. 15, 16, gives a similar picture of the folly of idolatry, 
8. Contrast between the idolatrous nations whom God 
will destroy by Cyrus; and Israel whom God will deliver 
by the same man for their forefathers’ sake. servant—so 
termed as being chosen by God to worship Him them- 
selyes, and to lead other peoples to do the same (ch. 45, 4), 
Jacob , . . chosen—(Psalm 135, 4.) my friend—lUit., loving 
me, 9. Abraham, the father of the Jews, taken from the 
remote Ur of the Chaldees. Others take it of Israel, called 
out of Egypt (Deuteronomy 4, 37; Hosea 11.1). from the 
chief men—it., the elbows; so the joints; hence the root 
which joins the tree to the earth; jig., those of ancient and 
noble stock. But the paralled clause (“ends of the earth)” 
favours GESENTUS, who translates, “the extremities of the 
earth; soJEROME, 10. be not dismayed—iit., anxiously 
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to look at one another in dismay. right hand of my 
righteousness—i. e., my right hand prepared in accord- 
ance with my righteousness (faithfulness tomy promises) 
to uphold thee. 11. ashamed—put to the shame of defeat 
(ef. ch. 54. 17; Romans 9. 33), 12. seek... and... not 
find—said of one so utterly put out of the way that not a 
trace of him can be found (Psalm 37, 36). thing of 
maught—shall utterly perish. 13. (Deuteronomy 33. 26, 
29.) 14. worm—in a state of contempt and affliction, 
whom all loathe and tread on, the very expression which 
Messiah, on the cross, applies to Himself (Psalm 22, 6), so 
completely are the Lord and His people identified and 
assimilated. ‘‘God’s people are as ‘worms’ in humble 
thoughts of themselves, and in their enemies’ haughty 
thoughts of them; wornis, but not vipers, or of the ser- 
pent’s seed.” [HENRY.] amen—the parallelism requires 
the word ‘‘men” here to have associated with it the idea 
of fewness or feebleness. LOwtt translates, ‘* Ye mortals of 
Israel.’”?’ The LXX., “Altogether diminutive.” MAURER 
supports English Version, which the Hebrew text best 
accords with. the Lord—in general. and thy Re- 
deemer—in particular; a still stronger reason why He 
should “help” them. 15. God will make Israel to destroy 
their enemies as the Eastern corn-drag (ch. 28. 27, 28) 
bruises out the grain with its teeth, and gives the chalif 
to the winds to scatter, teeth—serrated, so as to cut up 
the straw for fodder, and separate the grain from the 
chaff, mountains... hills—kingdoms more or less 
powerful that were hostile to Israel (ch. 2. 14). 16. 
fan—winnowed (cf. Matthew 3.12.) whixlwind,.. scat- 
ter them—(Job 27, 21; 30,22.) 1%, poor and needy—pri- 
marily, the exiles in Babylon... water—ig., refreshment, 
prosperity after their affliction. The language is so con- 
structed as only very partially to apply to the local and 
temporary event of the restoration from Babylon; but 
fully to be realized in the waters.of life and of the Spirit, 
under the gospel (ch. 30.25; 44.3; John 7, 37-89; 4.14). God 
wrought no miracles that we read of, in any wilderness, 
during the return from Babylon. faileth—rather, is rigid 
or parched. [HORSLEY.] 18. Alluding to the waters with 
which Israel was miraculously supplied in the desert 
after having come out of Egypt. high places—bare of 
trees, barren, and unwatered (Jeremiah 4, 11; 14.6). High 
places... valleys spiritually express that in all circum- 
stances, whether elevated or depressed, God’s people will 
have refreshment for their souls, however little to be ex- 
pected it might seem. 19. (Ch, 32.15; 55. 13.) shittah— 
rather, the acacia, or Egyptian thorn, from which the gum 


Arabic is obtained. [LOWYrH.] oil tree—the olive. fir 
tree—rather, the cypress: grateful by its shade. pine— 


GESENIUS translates, ‘the holm,”? box tree—not the shrub 
used for bordering flower-beds, but. [GESENIUS] a kind of 
cedar, remarkable for the smallness of its cones, and the 
upward direction of its branches, 20. consider—lit., lay 
it (to heart); twrn (their attention) toit, ‘‘They” refers to 
all lands (v.1; Psalm 64.9; 40, 8).. The effect on the Gen- 
tiles of God’s open interposition hereafter in behalf of Is- 
rael shall be, they shall seek Israel’s God (ch, 2.3; Zech- 
ariah 8, 21-23). 21. A new challenge to the idolaters (see 
v, 1,7) to say, can their idols predict fuiure events as Jehovah 
can (v. 22-25, &c.)? your strong reasons—the reasons for 
idol-worship which you think especially strong, 22. 
what shall happen—“ Let them bring near and. declare 
Juture contingencies.” [HORSLEY,] former things ,.. 
the latter end of them—show what former predictions 
the idois have given, that we may compare the event 
(“latter end’) with them; or give new prophecies (‘‘de- 
clare things to come’’) (ch. 42. 9). [MAURER.] BARNES ex- 
plains it more reconditely, ‘‘ Let them foretell the entire 
series of events, Showing, in their order, the things which 
shall first occur, as well as those which shall jinally hap- 
pen;” the false prophets tried to predict isolated events, 
having no mutual dependency; nota long series of events 
mutually and orderly connected, and stretching far into 
futurity. They did not even éry todo this. None but God 
can do it (ch, 46.10; 44.7,8). “Or... things to come’’ 
will, in this view, mean, Let ‘em, if they eannot pre- 
dict the series, even predict plainly any detached events. 
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23. do good ,. . evil—give any proof at all of your power, 
either to reward your friends or punish your enemies 
(Psalm 115, 2-8), that we may be dismayed, and behold 
it together—MAURER transiates, “That we (Jehovah and 
the idols) may look one another in the face (i, e., encounter 
one another; 2 Kings 14, 8, 11), and see” our respective 
powers by a trial. HoxrsLey translates, ‘Then the mo- 
ment we behold, we shall be dismayed.” We thus, and 
in English Version, refers to Jehovah and His worshippers. 

24. of nothing—(Nole ch. 40.17.) The Hebrew textis here. 
corrupt; so Lnglish Version treats it, abomination—ab- 
stract for concrete: not merely abominable, but the essence 
of whatever is so (Deuteronomy 18, 12). chooseth you— 
as an object of worship. 25. raised up—in purpose: not 
fulfilled till 150 years afterwards. north—In », 2, ‘from 
the East;”’ both are true: see the note there. call... my 
name—acknowledge meas God, and attribute His success 
to me; this he didin the proclamation (Ezra 1.2), This 
does not necessarily imply that Cyrus renounced idol- 

atry, but hearing of Isaiah’s prophecy given 150 years be- 
fore, so fully realized in his own acts; he recognized God 

as the true God, but retained his idol (so Naaman, 2 Kings 
5; ef. 2 Kings 17. 33, 41; Daniel 3, 28; 4. 1-3, 34-37). primces 
—the Babylonian satraps or governors of provinces, 

mortar—nire: He shall tread them under foot as dirt 
(ch. 10, 6), 26. Who—of the idolatrous soothsayers? When 
this prophecy shall be fulfilled, all shall see that God fore- 
told as to Cyrus, which none of the soothsayers have. 

before time—before the event occurred. He is right- 
eous—rather, It is true; it was a true-prophecy, as the 
eventshows. ‘He is righteous,” in English Version, must 
be interpreted, The fulfilment of the idol’s words proves 
that heis faithful. showeth, &c.—rather, “ there was none 
(of the soothsayers) that showed . . declared—no one has 

heard your words” foretelling the event, 27. Rather, ‘oa 

first will give to Zion and to Jerusalem the messenger of 

good tidings, Behold, behold them!” The clause “* Behold 

... them” (the wished-for event isnow present) is inserted in 
the middle of the sentence as a detached exclamation, by 
an elegant transposition, the language being framed 
abruptly, as one would speak in putting vividly as it 
were, before the eyes of others, some joyous event which 

he had just learned [LUDOVICUS DE D1EU} (ef. ch. 40. 9). 

None of the idols had foretold these events, Jehovah 

was the “first” to do so (see v. 4). 28. ne counsellor—no 
one of the idolatrous soothsayers who could advertise 
(Numbers 24, 14) those who consulled them what would take 
place. Cf. “ counsel of His messenger” (ch. 44. 26). when I 
asked—i. e., challenged them, in this chapter” 29. con- 
fusion—emptiness. (BARNES. ] 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ver. 1-25. MESSIAH THE ANTITYPE OF CyRUS.—God’s 
description of His character (v. 14). God addresses Him 
directly (v. 5-7). Address to the people to attend to the 
subject (v. 8,9). Call to all, and especially the exile Jews 
to rejoice in the coming deliverance (v, 10-25), 1. my sere 
vant—The law of prophetic suggestion leads Isaiah from 
Cyrus to the far greater Deliverer, behind whom the for- 
mer is lost sight of. The express quotation in Matthew 
12, 18-20, and.the description can apply to Messiah alone 
(Psalm 40.6; with which ef. Exodus 21, 6; John 6.38; Phil- 
ippians 2.7). Israel, also, in its highest ideal, is called 
the “servant” of God (ch. 49. 3). But this ideal is realized 
only in the antitypical Israel, its representative-man and 
Head, Messiah (cf, Matthew 2. 15, with Hosea 11.1), “‘Ser- 
vant”? was the position assumed by the Son of God 
throughout His humiliation, elect—chosen by God be- 
fore the foundation of the world for an atonement (1 Peter 
1.20; Revelation 13, 8), Redemption was no afterthought 
to remedy an unforeseen evil (Romans 16. 25, 26; Ephe- 
sians 3, 9,11; 2 Timothy 1.9, 10; Titus 1, 2,3). In Matthew 
12, 18 it is rendered ‘‘my beloved:” the only beloved Son, 
beloved in a sense distinct from all others, lection and 
the love of God are inseparably joined, my soul—a human 
phrase applied to God, hecause of the intended union of 
humanity with the Divinity: I myself. delighteth—is 
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Well pleased with, and accepts, as @ propitiation, God 
could have “delighted” in no created being as a mediator 
(ef. v. 21; ch. 63,5; Matthew 3.17). Spirit upon him—(Ch. 
11. 2; 61.1; Luke 4.18; Jehn 3.34.) judgment—the gospel 
dispensation, founded on justice, the canon of the Divine 
rule and principle of judgment called “‘ the law” (ch. 2.3; 
ef. v. 4; 51.4; 49. 6), The gospel has a discriminating judi- 
cial effect: saving to penitents: condemnatory to Satan, the 
eneiny (John 12, 31; 16.11), and the wilfully impenitent 
(John 9.39); Matthew 12.18 has, ‘‘ He shall show,” for “* He 
shall bring forth,” or “ cause to go forth.”’ Christ both pro- 
duced and announced His “judgment.” The Hebrew 
dwells most on His producing it; Matthew on His an- 
nouncement of it; the two are joined in Him. 2 Mat- 
thew marks the kind of “cry” as that of altercation by 
quoting it, ‘‘ He shall not strive” (ch.53, 7). street—LXX. 
translate, ‘‘ outside.” An image from an altercation in a 
house, loud enough tobe heard in the street outside: appro- 
priate of Him who ‘“ withdrew himself” from the public 
fame created by His miracles to privacy (Matthew 12, 15; 
v, 34, there, shows another and sterner aspect of His cha- 
racter, which is also implied in the term “judgment’’). 3. 
bruised— It pleased the Lord to bruise Him” (ch. 53. 5, 10; 
Genesis 3, 15); so He can feel for the bruised. As v,2 de- 
seribed His unturbulent spirit towards His violent ene- 
mies (Matthew 12, 14-16), and His utter freedom from love 
of notoriety, so v.3, His tenderness in cherishing the first 
spark of grace in the penitent (ch. 40, 11), reed—fragile: 
easily “shaken with the wind” (Matthew 11.7). Those 
who are at best feeble, and who besides are oppressed by 
calamity or by the sense of sin, break—entirely crush or 
condemn. Cf. ‘bind up the broken-hearted” (ch. 50. 4; 61. 
1; Matthew 11.28), flax—put for the lamp-wick, formed 
of flax. The believer is the lamp (so the Greek, Matthew 
5.15; John 5,35): his conscience enlightened by the Holy 
Ghost is the wiek “Smoking” means dimly - burning, 
smouldering, the flame not quite extinct. This expresses 
the positive side of the penitent’s religion; as “ bruised 
reed,” the negative. Broken-hearted in himself, but not 
without some spark of flame: lit., from above. Christ will 
supply such a one with grace as with oil. Also, the light 
of nature smouldering in the Gentiles amidst the hurtful 
fumes of error. He not only did not quench, but cleared 
away the mists and Superadded the light of revelation. 
See JEROME ad Alg. Qu. 2. truth—Matthew 12. 20 quotes 
it, ‘‘send forth judgment unto victory.”’” Matthew, under 
the Spirit, gives the virtual sense, but varies the word, in 
order to bring out a fresh aspect of the same thing. Truth 
has in itself the elements of victory over all opposing 
forces. Tyuth is the victory of Him who is “the truth” 
(John 14.6). The gospel judicial sifting (“‘judgment’’) of be- 
lievers and unbelievers, begun already in part (John 3. 18, 
19; 9.39), will be consummated victoriously in truth only at 
His second coming; v. 13, lH, here, and Matthew 12.32, 36, 
41, 42, show that there is reference to the judicial aspect of 
the gospel, especially finally: besides the mild triumph 
of Jesus coming in mercy to the penitent now (v. 2), there 
shall be finally the judgment on His enemies, when the 
“truth” shall be perfectly developed. Cf. ch. 61. 1-3, where 
the two comings are similarly joined (Psalm 2, 4-6, 8; Rev- 
elation 15. 2, 4; 19.11-16). On “judgment,” see Wote, v. 1. 
4, fail—faint; man in religion may become as the almost 
expiring flax-wick (v. 3), but not so Hr in His purposes of 
grace. discouraged—lit., broken, i. e., checked in zeal by 
discouragements (cf. ch. 49.4, 5) RoSENMULLER not so 
well ¢transiates, ‘‘ He shall not be too slow on the one hand, 
nor run too hastily on the other,’”’ Judgment—His true re- 
ligion, the canon of His judgments and righteous reign. 
isles... wait, &c.—The distant lands beyond sea shall put 
their trust in His gospel way of salvation. Matthew 12.21 
virtually gives the sense, with the inspired addition of 
another aspect of the same thing, ‘In his name shall the 
Gentiles trust’’ (as ‘‘ wait for” here means, ch. 30, 18), ‘* His 
law” is not something distinct from Himself, but is in- 
deed Himself, the manifestation of God’s character 
(“name”) in Christ, who is the embodiment of the law (ch. 
42. 21; Jeremiah 23, 6; Romans 10,4). ‘Isles’ here, and 
v, 12, may refer to the fact, that the populations of which 
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the Church was primarily formed were Gentiles of the 
countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 5. Previously 
God had spoken of Messiah; now (v. 5-7) He speaks to 
Him, To show to all that He is able to sustain the Mes- 
siah in His appointed work, and that all might accept 
Messiah as commissioned by such a mighty God, He com- 
mences by announcing Himself as the Almighty Creator 
and Preserver of all things. spread... earth—(Psalm 136, 
6.) 6. im righteousness—rather, ‘for a righteous pur- 
pose.” [Lowru.] (See v. 21.) God “set forth’ His Son 
“to be a propitiation (so as) to declare His (God’s) right- 
eousness, that God might be just, and (yet) the justifier of 
him which believeth in Jesus’? (Romans 3, 25, 26; cf. Vote, 
ch, 41.2; 45.13; 50. 8,9). hold... hand—cf, as to Israel, 
the type of Messiah, Hosea 11.3, covenant—the medium 
of the covenant, originally made between God and Abra- 
ham (ch. 49. 8). ‘‘The mediator of a better covenant” (He- 
brews 8. 6) than the law (see ch. 49.8; Jeremiah 31. 33; 50.5). 
So the abstract “ peace,” for peace-maker (Micah 5.5; Ephe- 
sians 2.14), the people—Israel; as ch. 49. 8, compared 
with v. 6, proves (Luke 2, 32), %. blind—spiritually (v. 16, 
18,19; ch. 35.5; John 9. 89). prison—(Ch. 61.1,2.) dark-— 
ness—opposed to “ light’’ (v. 6; Ephesians 5. 8; 1 Peter 2.9). 
8. God turns from addressing Messiah to the people. 
Lord—JEHOVAH: God’s distinguishing and incommuni- 
cable name, indicating essential being and immutable 
faithfulness (cf. Exodus 6.3; Psalm §3. 18; 96.5; Hosea 12, 
5). my—that is due to me, and to mealone. 9. former 
things—former predictions of God, which were now ful- 
filled,are here adduced in proof that they ought to trust 
in Him alone as God, viz., the predictions as to Israel’s res- 
toration from Babylon, mew—viz., predictions as to Mes- 
siah, who is to bring all nations to the worship of Jehoyah 
(v. 1,4, 6). spring forth—the same image from plants just — 
beginning to germinate occurs, ch. 43. 19; 58.8. Before there 
is the slightest indication to enable a sagacious observer to 
infer the coming event, God /oretelis it. 10. new song— 
such as has never before been sung, called for by a new 
manifestation of God’s grace, to express which no hymn 
for former mercies would be appropriate. The new song 
shall be sung when the Lord shall reign in Jerusalem, ané 
all ‘nations shall flow unto it” (ch. 2.2; 26.1; Revelation 
5.9; 14.3). ye that go down to the sea—whose conver- 
sion will be the means of diffusing the gospel to distant 
lands, all... therein—all the living creatures that fill the 
sea (Psalm 96.11). [MAURER.] Or, all sailors and voyagers. 
(GENESIUS.] But these were already mentioned in the 
previous clause: there he called on all who go upon the 
sea; in this clause all animals in the sea; so in v. 11, he 
calls on the inanimate wilderness to lift up its voice. Ex- 
ternal nature shall be so renovated as to be in unison with 
the moral renovation. 11. cities—in a region not wholly 
waste, but mainly se, with an oasis here and there 
Kedar—in Arabia Deserta (ch. 21. 16; Genesis 25. 13), The 
Kedarenians led a nomadic, wandering life. So Kedar is 
here putin general for that class of men. rock—Sela, i. e, 
Petra, the metropolis of Idumea and the Nabathcean Ish- 
maelites. Orit may refer in general to those in Arabia 
Petrsea, who had their dwellings eut out of the rock, the 
mountains—viz., of Paran, south of Sinai, in Arabia Pe- 
trea. [VITRINGA.] 12. glory . .. islands—(Ch. 24. 15.) 
13-16. Jehovah will no longer restrain his wrath: He 
will go forth as a mighty warrior (Exodus 15. 3) to destroy 
His people’s and His enemies, and to deliver Israel (cf, 
Psalm 45, 3). stir up jealeousy—rouse His indignation, 
roar—image from the battle-cry of a warrior. 14. long 
time—viz., during the desolation of Israel (ch. 82. 14), 
holden my peace—(Cf. Psalm 50. 21; Habakkuk 1. 2.) ery 
like a woman, &c.—Like a woman in parturition, who, 
after having restrained her breathing for a time, at last, 
overcome with labour-pain, lets out her voice with a 
panting sigh; so Jehovah will give full vent to His long 
pent-up wrath. Translate, instead of “destroy... de- 
vour;”’ I will at once breathe hard and pant, viz., giving 
loose to my wrath. 15. I will destroy all my foes. moun-= 
tains—in Palestine usually planted with vines and olives 
in terraces, up to their tops. islands—rather, dry lands, 
God will destroy His foes, the heathen, and their 
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idols, and “dry up” the fountains of their oracles, their 
doctrines and institutions, the symbol of which is 
water, and their schools which promoted idolatry. [V1T- 
RINGA.] 16. blind—God’s people, Israel, in captivity, 
needing a guide. In the ulterior sense the New Testa- 
ment Church, which was about to be led and enlight- 
ened by the Son of God as its leader and shepherd in 
the wilderness of the Roman empire, until it should 
reach a city of habitation. ‘A way... they knew not,” 
refers to the various means employed by Providence for 
the establishment of the Church in the world, such as 
would never have occurred to the mind of mere man. 
“Blind,” they are called, as not having heretofore seen 
God’s ways in ordering His Church, “Make darkness 
light,” &c., implies that the glorious issue would only be 
known by the event itself. [VirrINnGA.] The same holds 
good of the individual believer (ch. 30,21; Psalm 107.7; ef. 
Hosea 2. 6, 14; Ephesians 5.8; Hebrews 13.5), 17. turned 
back ... ashamed—disappointed in their trust; the 
same phrase occurs, Psalm 35,4, 18. deaf—viz., to the 
voice of God. blind—to your duty and interest; wilfully 
so (v.20). In this they differ from ‘‘the blind” (v, 16), The 
Jews are referred to. He had said, God would destroy the 
heathen idolatry; here he remembers that even Israel, 
his ‘‘servant” (v. 19), from whom better things might 
have been expected, is tainted with this sin, 19. my 
servant—viz., Israel. Who of the heathen is so blind? 
Considering Israel’s high privileges, the heathen’s blind- 
ness was as nothing compared with that of Israelite idol- 
aters. my messenge: ... sent—Israel was designed by 
God to be the herald of His truth to other nations, per- 
fect — furnished with institutions, civil and religious, 
suited to their perfect well-being. Cf. the title, “‘Jeshu- 
run,” the perfect one, applied to Israel (cf. ch, 44, 2), as. the 
type of Messiah. [VirrRIn@a.] Or translate, the friend of 
God, which Israel was by virtue of descent from Abra- 
ham, who was so called (ch, 41.8). [GESENIUS.] The 
language, ‘‘my servant’ (cf. v. 1), “messenger” (Malachi 
8.1), “‘ perfect” (Romans 10,4; Hebrews 2.10; 1 Peter 2. 22), 
can, in the full antitypical sense, only apply to Christ. 
So. v. 21 plainly refers to Him. ‘*Blind” and ‘‘deaf”’ in 
His case refer to His endurance of suffering and reproach, 
as though He neither said nor heard (Psalm 38.13, 14). 
Thus there is a transition by contrast from .the moral 
blindness of Israel (v. 18) to the patient blindness and deaf- 
ness of Messiah. [HORSLEY.] 20. observest—thou dost 
not keep them. The ‘many things” are the many proofs 
which all along from the first God had given Israel of His 
goodness and His power (Deuteronomy 4, 82-38; 29, 2-4; 
Psalm 78.; 105). Ihe—transition from the second to the 
third person, “Opening... ears,” ¢. e., though he (Israel) 
hath his ears open (Note, ch. 6.10), This language, too 
(Note, v. 19), applies to Messiah as Jehovah’s servant (ch. 
60.5; Psalm 40, 6). 21. his righteousness—not His people’s, 
but His own; v. 24shows that they had no righteousness 
(ch. 45, 24; 59.16). God is well pleased with His Son (“in 
whom my soul delighteth,” v.1), “who fulfils all righteous- 
ness’ (Matthew 3.15) for them, and with ther for His 
sake (cf. v. 6; Psalm 71. 16,19; Matthew 5.17; Romans 10. 
3,4; Philippians 3.9). Perhaps in God’s “righteousness” 
here is included His faithfulness to His promises given to 
Israel’s forefathers [ROSENMULLER]; because of this He 
is well pleased with Israel, even though displeased with 
their sin, which He here reproves; but that promise could 
only be based on the righteousness of Messiah, the prom- 
ised seed, which is God’s righteousness. 22. holes—caught 
by their foes in the caverns where they had sought ref- 
uge, [BARNES.] Or bound in subterranean dungeons. 
[MAURER.] prison houses—either literal prisons, or their 
own houses, whence they dare not go forth for fear of the 
enemy. The connection is,.Notwithstanding God’s favour 
to His people for His righteousness’ sake (v, 21), they have 
fallen into misery (the Babylonish and Romish captivi- 
ties, and their present dispersion), owing to their disre- 
gard of the Divine law: spiritual imprisonment is in- 
cluded (v, 7), mone saith, Restore—There is no deliverer 
(ch. 63.5), 23. A call that they should be warned by the 
past judgments of God to obey Him for the time to come, 
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24. Who—Their calamity was not the work of chance, 
but God’s immediate act for their sins, Jacob... Is= 
rael ... we—change from the third to the first person; 
Isaiah first speaking to them asa prophet, distinet from 
them; then identifying himself with them, and acknow- 
ledging His share in the nation’s sins (ef. Joshua 5.1). 
25. him—Israel (v. 24), strength of battle—violence of 
war. it—the battle or war (cf. ch. 10.16), knew not—knew 
not the lesson of repentance which the judgment was in- 
tended to teach (ch, 5, 13; 9.13; Jeremiah 5. 3). 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ver, 1-28, A SUCCESSION OF ARGUMENTS WHEREIN Is- 
RAEL MAY BE ASSURED THAT, NOTWITHSTANDING THEIR 
PERVERSITY TOWARDS GoD (ch. 42. 25), HE WILL DELIVER 
AND RESTORE THEM. 1. But now — Notwithstanding 
God’s past just judgments for Israel’s sins. created—not 
only in the general sense, but specially created as a pecu- 
liar people unto Himself (v. 7, 15, 21; ch. 44. 2, 21, 24). So 
believers, ‘created in Christ Jesus” (Ephesians 2. 10), “a 
peculiar people” (1 Peter 2.9). redeemed—a second argu- 
ment why they should trust Him besides creation. The 
Hebrew means to ransom by a price paid in lieu of the cap- 
tives (cf. v. 3). Babylon was to be the ransom in this case, 
t. €., Was to be destroyed, in order that they might be de- 
livered; so Christ became a curse, doomed to death, that 
we might be redeemed, called ... by mame—not merely 
“ecalled’’ in general, as in ch, 42.6; 48.12; 51.2, but desig- 
nated as His own peculiar people (ef. ch. 45,3, 4; Exodus 
32.1; 33.12; John 10.3), 2. riwers ... not overflow thee 
—so in passing Jordan, though at its “ overflow,” when its 
“swellings” were especially dangerous (Joshua 3, 15; Jere- 
miah 12.5), waters... fire—a proverbial phrase for the 
extremest perils (Psalm 66, 12; also Psalm 138.7). Zit. ful- 
filled at the Red Sea (Exodus 14,), and in the case of the 
three youths cast into the fiery furnace for conscience’ 
sake (Daniel 3, 25, 27), 3. Egypt for thy ransom—ceither 
Egypt or Israel must perish; God chose that Egypt, though 
so much more mighty, should be destroyed, in order that 
His people might be delivered; thus Egypt stood, instead 
of Israel, as a kind of “‘ransom.’’ The Hebrew, kopher, 
means properly that with which anything is overlaid, as the 
pitch with which the ark was overlaid; hence that which 
covers over Sins, an atonement. Nebuchadnezzar had sub- 
dued Egypt, Ethiopia (Hebrew, Cush), and Saba (descended 
from Cush, Genesis 10.7, probably Meroe of Ethiopia, a 
great island formed by the Astaboras and the Nile, con- 
quered by Cambyses, successor vf Cyrus). Cyrus received 

nese from God with the rest of the Babylonian domin- 
ions, in consideration of his being avout to deliver Israel, 
However, the reference may be to the three years’ warin 
which Sargon overcame these countries, and so had his 
attention diverted from Israel (see Notes, ch. 20). [V1- 
TRINGA.] But the reference is probably suore general, 
viz,, to all the instances in which Jehovah sacrificed 
mighty heathen nations, when the safety of Israel required 
it. 4. Simece—All along from the beginning; for there 
was never a time when Israel was not Jehovah’s people, 
The apodosis should be at, ‘‘I will give.” “Since ever 
thou wast precious in my sight, honourable, and that I 
loved thee, I will give,” &c. (MAURER.] GESENTUS, 
as English Version, takes Since to mean, Inasmuch as, 
If the apodosis be as in Znglish Version, “Since thou 
wast precious’? will refer to the time when God called 
His people out of Egypt, manifesting then first the love 
which He had from everlasting towards them (Jere- 
miah 81,3; Hosea 11.1); ‘honourable’ and “loved,” 
refer to outward marks of honour and love from God, 
men... people—other nations for thee (so v, 3), thy 
life—thy person, 5. (Deuteronomy 30.3.) seed—descend- 
ants seattered in all lands, ViTrRINGA understands it of 
the spiritual ‘‘seed” of the Chureh produced by mystical 
regeneration: for the expression is, “ bring,” not “bring 
back.’ This sense is perhaps included, but not to the ex- 
clusion of the literal Israel's restoration (Jeremiah 30, 10, 
11; Amos 9.9; Zechariah 2. 6-13). 6. Give up—viz,, ny 
people. sons. , , daughters—the feminine joined to the 
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masculine expresses the complete fotality of anything 
(Zechariah 9.17). 7%. called by my nmame—belong to 
Israel, whose people, as sons of God, bear the name of 
their Father (ch. 44,5; 48,1). for my glory—(v, 21; ch, 29. 
23.) 8. Solemn challenge given by God to the nations to 
argue with Him the question of His superiority to their 
idols, and His power to deliver Israel (ch, 41.1), blind 
people—the Gentiles, who also, like Israel (ch. 42. 19), are 
blind (spiritually), though having eyes, i. e,, natural facul- 
ties, whereby they might know God (Romans 1. 20, 21). 
(LowTH.] Or else, the Jews. [VITRINGA.] 9. who... 
can declare this—who among the idolatrous soothsayers 
hath predicted this, i. e.,as to Cyrus being the Deliverer 
ofIsrael? former—predictions, as in ch, 42.9. [MAURER.] 
Or, things that shall first come to pass (Note, ch, 41. 21, 22). 
(BARNEs.] let them bring forth their witmesses—as I 
do mine (v. 10). justified—declared veracious in their pre- 
tended prophecies. or—rather, and: let men hear their 
prediction and say, from the event, It is verified (ote, 
ch, 41, 26). 10. Ye—The Jews, to whom I have given pre- 
dictions, verified by the event; and in delivering whom 
I have so often manifested my power (see v, 3, 4; ch. 44. 8). 
and my servant—i. e., the whole Jewish people (ch. 41. 8). 
believe—trust in. formed—before I existed none of the 
false gods were formed. ‘‘Formed” applies to the idols, 
not to God. Revelation 1. 11 uses the same language to 
prove the Godhead of Jesus, as Isaiah here to prove the God- 
head of Jehovah. 11. Lord—Jehovah, saviour—tempor- 
ally, from Babylon: eternally, from sin and hell (Hosea 
13.4; Acts 4.12). The same titles as are applied to God 
are applied to Jesus. 12. declared—predicted the future 
(ch, 41, 22, 23). sawed—the nation, in past times of danger, 
showed—viz., that I was God. when... no strange 
god, &c.—to whom the predictions uttered by me could 
be assigned. ‘Strange’? means /oreign, introduced from 
abroad. 13. before—lit., from the time of the first exist- 
ence ofday. lLet—Old English for hinder (ch. 14.27). Rather, 
translate, “undo it.” [HORSLEY.] 14. sent—viz., the Medes 
and Pewssians (ch. 10, 5,6; 13.3), brought down—made to 
go down to the sea (ch. 42, 10), in order to escape the im- 
pending destruction of Babylon, mobles—rather, /fugi- 
tives: viz., the foreigners who sojourned in populous 
Babylon (ch. 13. 14), distinct from the Chaldeans. [Mavu- 
RER.] whose cry is in the ships—exulting in their ships 
with the joyous sailors—cry, boastingly; their joy here- 
tofore in their ships contrasts sadly with their present 
panic in fleeing to them (ch. 22.2; Zephaniah 2.15), Baby- 
lon was on the Euphrates, which was joined to the Tigris 
by a canal, and flowed into the Persian Gulf. Thus it was 
famed for ships and commerce, until the Persian mon- 
archs, to prevent revolt or invasion, obstructed naviga- 
tion by dams across the Tigris and Euphrates, 15. crea- 
tor of Israel—(v, 1.) your—proved to be specially yours 
by delivering you. 16,17. Allusion to the deliverance of 
Israel, and overthrow of Pharaoh in the Red Sea, the 
Standing illustration of God’s unchanging character to- 
wards His people (Exodus 14), the power—the might of 
the enemies’ host, every mighty warrior, they shall lie 
down together—as Pharaoh’s army sank “together” in 
awatery grave. 18. So wonderful shall be God’s future 
interpositions in your behalf, that all past ones shall be 
forgotten in comparison. Plainly the future restoration 
of Israel is the event ultimately meant. Thus the ‘ for- 
mer things” are such events as the destruction of Senna- 
cherib and the return from Babylon, ‘Things of old” are 
events still more ancient, the deliverance from Egypt 
and at the Red Sea, and entry into Canaan, [VITRINGA.] 
19. mew—unprecedented in its wonderful character (ch. 
42.9). spring forth—as a germinating herb: a beautiful 
image of the silent but certain gradual growth of events in 
God's providence (Mark 4. 26-28). way in... wilderness 
-just as Israel in the wilderness, between the Red Sea 
and Canaan, was guided, and supplied with water by 
Jehovah; but the “‘new” deliverance shall be attended 
with manifestations of God’s power and love, eclipsing 
the old (cf. ch. 41. 17-19). “I will open a way, not merely 
in the Red Sea, but in the wilderness of the whole world; 
and not merely one river shall gush out of the rock, but 
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many, which shall refresh, not the bodies as formerly, but 
the souls of the thirsty, so that the prophecy shall be ful- 
filled: ‘‘ With joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
salvation,” [JEROME,] ‘A way’ often stands for the true 
religion (Acts 9, 2; 18, 26), ‘ Rivers” express the influences 
of the Holy Spirit (John 7, 87-39). Israel’s literal restora 
tion hereafter is included, as appears by comparing ch, 
11.15, 16. 20. beast—image of idolaters, defiled with blood 
and pollutions, dwelling like dragons, &e., in the wastes 
of Gentile ignorance: even they shall be converted. Or 
else, lit., such copious floods of water shall be given by 
God in the desert, that the very beasts shall (in poetic 
language) praise the Lord (Psalm 148, 10). [JEROME.] @rage 
ons—serpents : or else jackals (Note, ch, 13, 22). owls—rather, 
ostriches, 21, This people—viz., The same as “my people, 
my chosen” (sce v.1,7; Psalm 102.18), my praise—on 
account of the many and great. benefits conferred on 
them, especially their restoration, 22. But—Israel, hows 
ever, is not to think that these Divine favours are due to 
their own piety towards God. So the believer (Titus 3.5). 
but—rather, for. weary ef me—(Amos 8. 5, 6; Malachi 1, 
13), though “J have not. wearied thee” (v. 23), yet ‘thou 
hast been weary of me.” 23. small cattle—rather, the 
lamb or kid, required by the law to be daily offered to God 
(Exodus 29.38; Numbers 28,3), sacrifices—offered any 
way; whereas the Hebrew for holocaust, or ‘burnt offer- 
ing,’”’ denotes that which ascends as an offering consumed — 
by fire. I have not caused thee to serve—i. e., to render 
the service of aslave (Matthew 11,30; Romans §,15; 1 John 
4. 18; 5.3),. offering—bloodless (Leviticus 2.1,2). wearied 
—antithetical to v, 22, “Z'how hast been weary of me.” 
Though God in the law required such offerings, yet not so 
as to “weary” the worshipper, or to exact them in cases 
where, as in the Babylonish captivity, they were physi- 
cally unable to render them; God did not require them, 
save in subordination to the higher moral duties (Psalm 
50, 8-14; 51. 16,17; Micah 6.3, 6-8), 24. bought—for “sweet 
cane” (aromatic calamus) was not indigenous to Pales- 
tine, but had to be bought from foreign countries (Jere« 
miah 6. 20), It was used among the Hebrews to make 
the sacred ointment (Exodus 30, 23), It is often offered 
as a mark of hospitality, filled—satiated (Jeremiah 
81,14), God deigns to use, human language to adapt 
Himself to human modes of thought. made me to 
serve—though “I have not caused thee to serve’ (v. 23). 
Our sin made the Son of God to become ‘a servant.” 
He served to save us from servile bondage (Philippians 
2.7; Hebrews 2. 14, 15), wearied me—Though I have 
“not wearied thee” (wv. 23; see ch, 1.14). 25. (Ch. 44.22.) 
I,.even I—The God against whom your sin is committed, 
and who alone can and will pardon, for mine own sake 
— (Ch, 48.9,11.) How abominable a thing sin is, since 
it is against such a Godof grace! ‘“Blotted out” is an 
image from an account-book, in which, when a debt is 
paid, the charge is cancelled or blotted out, mot remember 
... Sins—(Jeremiah 31. 34.) When God forgives He for- 
gets, t. e., treats the sinner as if He had forgotten hissins, 
26. Put me in. remembrance—Remind me of every plea 
which thou hast tourge before me in thy defence. Image 
from a trial (ch. 1, 18; 41,1), Our strongest plea is to re- 
mind God of His own, promises. So Jacob did at-Maha- 
naim and Peniel (Genesis 32, 9, 12). God, then, instead of 
“pleading against us with His great power,” ‘will put 
His strength” in us(Job 23.6); we thus become “ the Lord’s 
remembrancers”’ (ch, 62. 6, Margin). “Declare God’s right- 
eousness’’ vindicated in Jesus Christ ‘that thou mayest 
be justified” (Romans 3, 26; cf. ch. 20.,and Psalm 143. 2), 
27. first father—collectively for “‘most ancient ancestors,” 
as the parallelism (“teachers”) proves. [MAURER.] Or, 
thy chief religious ministers or priests, [GESENIUS.] Adam, 
the common father of all nations, can hardly be meant 
here, as it would have been irrelevant to mention his sin 
in an address to the Jews specially. Abraham is equally out 
of place here, as he is everywhere cited as an example of 
faithfulness, not of sin. However, taking the passage ix 
its uitimate application to the Church at large, Adam 
may be meant, teachers—lit., interpreters between God ” 
and man, the priests, (Job 33, 23; Malachi 2.7). 28. prow 
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faned the princes—(Psalm 89. 89; Lamentations 2. 2,6, 7.) 
Ihave esteemed, or treated, them as persons not sacred. I 
have left them to suffer the same treatment as the com- 
mon people, stripped of their holy office and in captivity. 
princes of the sanctuary—“ governors of” it (1 Chronicles 
24.5); directing its holy services: priests. curse—Hebrew, 
Cherim,a solemn anathema, or excommunication, re- 
proaches—(Psalm 123, 3, 4.) 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ver, 1-28. CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS CHAPTER 
(v, 1-5). 1. Yet—Though thou hast sinned, yet hear God’s 
gracious promise as to thy deliverance. chosen—(Ch, 41. 
8.) 2. (Ch. 43.1, 7.) formed .. + from... womb—So v, 
24; ch. 49. 1,5.) The sense is similar to that in ch. 1. 2, 
“T have nourished and brought up children,” Jesurun—A 
diminutive term of endearment applied to Zsrael. The 
full title of affection was Israelun ; contracted it became 
Jeshurun, with an allusion to the Hebrew root, jashar, 
“upright,” “perfect” (see Note on “He that is perfect,” 
ch, 42. 19) ([GesENIUS] (Deuteronomy 32.15), 3. (Ch. 41. 18.) 
him ... thirsty—rather, the land (ch. 35. 6, 7), fig. for man 
thirsting after righteousness (Matthew 5. 6). floods—the 
abundant influences of the Holy Spirit, stronger than 
“water.” spirit—including all spiritual and temporal 
gifts, as the parallel, “ blessing,” proves (ch, 11. 2; 82, 15), 
seed — (Ch. 59. 21.) 4. they —thy “‘seed” and “ offspring” 
(v. 3). as among—needlessly inserted in Hnglish Version. 
Rather, ‘Thy seed shall spring up as. willows among the 
grass beside canals of water.” [HorsuLEy.] Or, ‘They shall 
spring up among the grass (i. e., luxuriantly; for what 
grows in the midst of grass grows luxuriantly)as willows 
by the water-courses,” which makes the parallel clauses 
better balanced, [MAURER.] 5. The third clause answers 
in parallelism to the first, the fourth to the second, Iam 
the Lord’s—(Jeremiah 50.5; 1 Corinthians 6, 19, 20; 2 Cor- 
inthians 8. 5), cali himself by the name of Jacob—The 
Gentiles (as the result of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
on Israel, the Lord’s ‘‘seed,” first) shall join themselves 
to the children of Jacob, in order to worship their God (cf. 

_ ch, 43.7; Psalm 49, 11). Or, calls, i. e., invokes and celebrates 
the name of Jacob, attaches himself to his nation and re- 
ligion[MAURER] (Psalm 24.6), swhbseribe ... hand unto 
... Lord—in solemn and public covenant, pledging him- 
self to God’s service (cf. Nehemiah 9. 38), before ‘“wit- 
nesses” (Hebrews 12. 1), after the manner of a civil ‘con- 
tract (Jeremiah 82. 10, 12, 44). So the Christian in the sac- 
raments. [BARNES.] Jit, ‘‘shall fill his hand with let- 
ters (Hxodus 32. 15; Ezekiel 2, 10) in honour of Jehovah;” 
or “shall write upon his hand, I am Jehovah’s”’ (cf. ch. 49, 
16; Revelation 13. 16); alluding to the puncture with ink 
on the hand, whereby a soldier marked himself as bound 
to his commander; and whereby the Christians used to 
mark themselves with the name of Christ. [LOwTH.] The 
former view is simpler. surname himself, . . Israel— 
MAURER and GESENIUS interpret this as the Hebrew sanc- 
tions, answering to their rendering of the parallel second 
clause, “calls blandly (speaks in honovrable terms of) the 
name of Israel.’’? Retaining English Version, we must, from 
the Hebreu' understand it thus, “Surname himself by the 
honourable name of Israel” (ch. 45, 4). 6. Here follows an 
argument for Jehovah, as the only God, and against the 
idols, as vanity (see Notes ch. 41, 4; 43. 1, 10-12). 7. Who 
but God can predict future events and declare also the 
order and time of each (Note ch. 41, 22, 23; 45.21)? call— 
openly proclaim (ch. 40. 6) things tocome, [MAURER.] Or, 
call forth the event; command that it happen (ch. 46. 11; 
48.15). [BARNES.] set... im order—There is no chance 
or confusion; all events occur in the order best fitted to 
subserve God’s plans, for me—It is For Gop that all 
things exist and take place (Revelation 4, 11). But MAu- 
RER translates, ‘‘Let him set it forth (Job 37. 19) to me.’ 
since , , . ancient people—I have given the Jews predic- 
tions of the future ever since I appointed them as my 
people in ancient times; therefore they were qualified to 

‘be His witnesses (v. 8). As to their being God’s “ancient 
(everlasting) people,” see Deuteronomy 32. 7-9; Jeremiah 
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31. 8; the type of the redeemed Church (Ephesians 1. 4). 
9. be afraid —lit., be astounded, or distracted with fear. 
from that time—yviz., from the time that “I appointed 
the ancient people” (v.7). From the time of Abraham’s 
call, his family were the depositories of the predictions of 
the Redeemer, whereas the promise of Cyrus was not 
heard of till Isaiah’s time; therefore, the event to the pre- 
diction and accomplishment of which God appeals in 
proof of His sole Godhead, is the redemption of man by a 
descendant of Abraham, in whose person “the ancient 
people” was first formally “appointed.” Thedeliverance 
of the Jews, by Cyrus, is mentioned afterwards only asan 
earnest of that greater mercy. [HORSLEY.] no God— 
Hebrew, tsur, “ rock”? (Deuteronomy 82. 4), i.¢., a strong- 
hold to take refuge in, and a solid foundation to build on. 
9. (Ch. 40, 18, 20; 41. 29.) delectable things—the idols in 
which they take such pride and delight, not profit— 
(Habakkuk 2.18.) they are their own witnesses—con- 
trasted with, ‘Ye are my witnesses” (v. 8). “They,” i. e., 
both the makers and the idols, are witnesses against 
themselves, for the idols palpably see and know nothing 
(Psalm 115, 4-8). that they may be ashamed—The conse- 
quence deducible from the whole previous argument, not 
merely from the words immediately preceding, as in ch. 
28. 13; 36.12. Isay all this to show that they are doomed 
to perish with shame, which is their only fitting end, 10. 
Who ?—Sarcastic question: ‘“* How debased the man must 
be who forms a god!”’ Itisacontradiction in terms, A 
made god, worshipped by its maker (1 Corinthians 8,4)! 11. 
his fellows—The associates of him who makes an idol; or 
of the idol (see Deuteronomy 7. 26; Psalm 115, 8; Hosea 4, 17). 
they are of men—they are mortal men themselves; what 
better, then, can the idol be than its maker? gathered 
together .,. stand up—as.in a court of justice, to try the 
issue between God and them (Note, ch, 41.1, 21). yet— 
wrongly inserted in Znglish Version. The issue of the trial 
shall be, “they shall fear,” &c. 12. tongs—rather, “ pre- 
pareth (to be supplied) an axe,” viz., with which tocut down 
the tree designed as the material of the idol. The **smith” 
(Hebrew, workman in iron) here answers to the “‘ carpenter” 
(Hebrew, workman in wood), ‘He worketh it (the axe, not 
the idol, which was wood, not metal) in the coals,” &e, 
The axe was wrought, not cast. The smith makes the axe 
for the carpenter. hungry... drinketh no water—so 
eager is he to expedite his work while the iron is hot. 
If the god were worth any thing, it would not let him 
grow “faint”? with hunger and thirst. WILLIAMs, the 
missionary, states, that the South Sea islanders when 
they make an idol abstain from food and drink, 13. 
After the smith’s work in preparing the instruments 
comes the carpenter’s work in forming the idol, rule— 
rather, line. [BARNES.] With a line—rather, a) pencil. 
{HORSLEY.] Lit., red ochre, which he uses to mark on the 
wood the outline of the figure. [Low7TH.] Or best, the 
stylus or graver, with which the incision of the outline is 
made, [GESENIUS.] planes—rather, chisels or carving tools, 
for a plane would not answer for carving. compass—from 
a Hebrew root, to make a circle; by it symmetry of form is 
secured. according to . . . beauty of a man—irony, 
The highest idea the heathen could form of a god was one 
of a form like theirown, Jerome says, ‘The more hand- 
some the statue the more august the god was thought.” 
The incarnation of the Son of God condescends to this an- 
thropomorphic feeling so natural to man, but in such a 
way as to raise man’s thoughts up to the infinite Goad 
who“isaspirit.”” thatit may remainin , . , house—the 
only thing it was good for; it could not hear nor saye (cf, 
Wisdom 13. 15), 14. Description of the material out of 
which the idol is formed. cypress—rather, from Hebrew 
root, to be hard, “the holm-oak,’ an evergreen abundant 
in Palestine, [GESENIUS.] strengtheneth—lit., “and he 
getteth strength to himself in the trees of the forest,” #. e., 
he layeth in a great store of timber, [Lowru.] Or, 
“‘chooseth,” as ““madcest strong for thyself,” i. e, hast 
chosen (Psalm 80, 15, 17), [GESENIUS.] But English Ver- 
sion gives a good sense; “strengtheneth,” i. e., rears to mu- 
turity ; a meaning suitable also to the context of Psalm 80, 
15, 17, where Israel is compared to a vine planted by Je- 
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The Peopre Exhorted to Praise God. 


hoyvah. [MAURER.] rain... nourisheth it—Though 
the man planted the tree, yet he could not make it grow. 
In preparing to make an idol, he has to depend on the 
true God for rain from heaven (Jeremiah 14, 22), 15. The 
same tree that furnishes the material for the god is in part 
used as fuel for a fire to cook his meals with and warm 
himself! thereto—rather, “he falleth down before them,” 
f.e., such images. [MAURER.| 16. part... part—not 
distinct parts, but the same part of the wood (ef. v. 17). 
eateth—i. ¢., cooks so as to eat (v. 19). I have seen—I feel 
its power, 18. he—God hath given them over to judicial 
blindness; not His direct physical, but His providential 
agency in administering His moral government, is meant 
(ch. 6.9, 10). “Shut,” lit., daubed, plastered up; it is an 
Eastern custom in some cases to seal up the eyes of offend- 
ers. 19, considereth—ilit., layeth it to heart (ch. 42. 25; Jere- 
miah 12. 11), abomination—the scriptural term for an 
idol, not merely abominable, but the essence of what is so, 
in the eyes of a jealous God (1 Kings 11. 5, 7). 20. feedeth 
on ashes—ig., for the idolater delights in what is vain 
(Proverbs.15. 14; Hosea 12.1). ‘‘Feedeth on wind.” There 
is an allusion, perhaps, also, to the god being made of a 
tree, the half of which was reduced to ashes by fire (v. 15, 16, 
17); the idol, it is implied, was no better, and could, and 
ought, to have been reduced to ashes like the other half. 
deceived heart—the heart and will first go astray, then 
the intellect and life (Romans 1, 28; Ephesians 4.18). lie 
in... right han@—is not my handiwork (the idol) aself- 
deceit? 21. Reraember—“ Be not like the idolaters who 
consider not in their heart” (v, 19), these—things just 
said as to the folly of idol-worship. my servant—not 
like the idolaters, slaves to the stock of a tree (v. 19). See 
v. 1,2, thou... not... forgotten of me—Therefore 
thou oughtest to ‘‘remember” me. 22, blotted out—the 
debt of thy sin from the account-book in which it was en- 
tered (Exodus 32, 32, 33; Revelation 20. 12), as a thick 
eloud—scattered away by the wind (Psalm 103.12). asa 
cloud—a descending gradation. Not only the “thick 
cloud” of the heavier “transgressions,’”’ but the “cloud” 
(*vapour’’ [LowTH], not so dense, but covering the sky as 
a mist) of the countless “sins.” These latter, though not 
tnought much of by man, need, as much as the former, to 
be cleared away by the Sun of righteousness, else they 
will be a mist separating us from heaven (Psalm 19, 
12, 18; 1 John 1. 7-9). ‘return , . . for—The antecedent re- 
demption is the ground of, and motive to, repentance. 
We do not repent in order that He may redeem us, but be- 
cause He hath redeemed us (Zechariah 12, 10; Luke 24, 47; 
Acts 3.18, 19. He who believes in his being forgiven can- 
not but love (Luke 7. 48, 47), 23. Call to inanimate nature 
to praise God; for it also shall share in the coming de- 
liverance from “the bondage of corruption” (Romaus 8. 
20. 21). dome it—effected redemption for both the literal 
and spiritual Israel. lower parts, &c.—antithetical to 
*heavens;’’ “mountains,” “forest,” and “tree,” are the 
intermediate objects in a descending gradation (see Psalm 
96.11, 12). 24-28. Confinaation of His promises to the 
Church and Israel, by various instances of His omnipo- 
tence; among these the restoration of the Jews by Cyrus. 
alone—iit., Who was with me? viz., when I did it; answer- 
ing to “by myself,’ in the parallel clause (cf. similar 
phrases, Hosea 8.4; John 5, 30), [MAURER.] 25. tokens 
—prognostics; the pretended miracles which they gave as 
proofs of their supernatural powers, liars—(Jeremiah 50, 
86). Conjurors; or, astrologers; men leading a retired con- 
templative life, in order to study divination by the signs 
of the stars. [VITRINGA.] backward—with shame at 
their predictions not being verified. ‘“Toturn away the 
face” is to frustrate defeat (ch. 36,9; 1 Kings 2.15). The 
““wise men” are the diviners who, when Babylon was at- 
tacked by Cyrus, predicted his overthrow. 26. servant 
—in a collective sense, for the prophets in general, who 
foretold the return from Babylon; answering to “ His 
messengers” (plural, in the parallel clause), [MAURER.] 
-Antitypically, and ultimately, Messiah, who is the con- 
summating embodiment of all the prophets and messen- 
gers of God (Malachi 3.1; Matthew 21, 34, 36, 37; John 10, 
86); hence the singular, “His servant.” counsel—predic- 
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tions; prophets’ counsels concern the future (cf. “counsel- 
lor,” ch, 41, 28), Jerusalem—regarded prophetically, as 
lying in ruins, 27. Referring to the Eupbrates, which 
was turned into a different channel, close to Babylon, by 
Cyrus, who thereby took the city. ‘The deep” is applied 
to Euphrates as ‘sea’? (Jeremiah 51. 32, 36). “Rivers” 
refers to the artificial canals from the Euphrates made to 
irrigate the country; when it was turned off into a differ- 
ent bed, viz., a lake, forty miles square, which was origin- 
ally formed to receive the superfluous water in an inunda- 
tion, the canals became dry, 28. my shepherd—type of 
Messiah (ch. 40. 11; Psalm 28, 1; 77. 20; Ezekiel 84. 23), all 
my plensure—so Messiah (ch. 42.1; 58. 10). This is the 
first time Cyrus is named expressly; and that, 150 years 
before the time when in 550 B.c. he began his reign. The 
name comes from the Persian Khorschid, *‘ the sun;” kings 
often taking their names from the gods; the sun was wor- 
shipped as a god in Persia, sayimg—rather, “and that 
saith;” constrved with God, not with Cyrus. God’s word 
is instantaneously efficient in accomplishing his will. to 
-.. to—or, “of Jerusalem . .*. of the temple,” as previ- 
ously, the same Hebrew word is translaied, ‘‘of Cyrus.” 
[BARNES.] Znglish Version is more graphic. Cyrus, ac- 
cording to JoSEPHUS, heard of this prophecy of Isaiah 
delivered so long before; hence he was induced to do that 
which was so contrary to Oriental policy, to aid in restor- 
ing the captive Jews and rebuilding their temple and 
city. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


Ver, 1-25. THE SUBJECT OF THE DELIVERANCE BY 
CYRUS IS FOLLOWED UP (v. 1-7). These seven verses should 
have been appended to last chapter, and the new chapter 
should begin with v. 8, “Drop down,” &c. [HorsLEy.] 
Reference to the deliverance by Messiah often breaks out 
from amidst the local and temporary details of the 
deliverance from Babylon, as the great ultimate end of 
the prophecy. 1. his anointed—Cyrus is so called as, 
being set apart as king, by God’s providence, to fulfil Hiss 
special purpose. Though kings were not anointed in: 
Persia, the expression is applied to him in reference to 
the Jewish custom of setting apart kings to the regal! 
office by anointing. right hand... holden—image 
from sustaining a feeble person by holding his right hand 
(ch, 42, 6), subdue nations—wviz., the Cilicians, Syrians, 
Babylonians, Lydians, Bactrians, &c.; his empire extended 
from Egypt and the Mediterranean to the Indian Ocean; 
and from Ethiopia to the Euxine Sea, loose... loins— 
i. e., the girdle off the loins; and so enfeeble them. The 
loose outer robe of the Orientals, when girt fast round the 
loins, was the emblem of strength and preparedness for 
action; ungirt, was indicative of feebleness (Job 38.3; 12, 
21); ‘“‘weakeneth the strength of the mighty” (Margin), 
“ Tooseth the girdle of the strong.”’ T'he joints of Belshazzaris 
loins, we read in Daniel 5, 6, were loosed during the siege 
by Cyrus, at the sight of the mysterious handwriting on 
the palace walls. His being taken by surprise, unaceoutred, 
is here foretold. to open... gates—In the revelry in 
Babylon on the night of its capture, the inner gates, 
leading from the streets to the river, were left open, for 
there were walls along each side of the Euphrates with 
gates, which, had they been kept shut, would have 
hemmed the invading hosts in the bed of the river, where 
the Babylonians could have easily destroyed them. Also, 
the gates of the palace were left open, so that there was 
access to every partof the city; and such was its extent, 
that they who lived in the extremities were taken pris- 
oners before the alarm reached the centre of the palace. 
(HxrroporTvs, 1. sec. 191], 2. crooked .... straight—(ch. 
40, 4), rather, ‘maketh mountains plain” [LowrH], 7. e., 
clear out of thy way all opposing persons and things. 
The Kerr reads as in v. 13, “make straight” (Margin), 
gates Of brass—(Psalm 107. 16.) Hronorus,'l. sec. 179, 
says, Babylon had 100 massive gates, twenty-five on each 
of the four sides of the city, all, as well as their posts, of 
brass. bars of iron—with which the gates were fastened. 
3. treasures of darkness—i, e., hidden in subterranean 
places; a common Oriental practive;. Sorcerers pretended 
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God, by His Omnipotency, ISAIAH 
to be able to show where such treasures were to be found; 
in opposition to their pretensions, God says, He will 
really give hidden treasures to Cyrus (Jeremiah 50, 37; 51. 
18). Purny, H. N., 33. 3, says that Cyrus obtained from the 
conquest of Asia 34,000 pounds weight of gold, besides 
golden vases, and 500,000 talents of silver, and the goblet 
of Semiramis, weighing fifteen talents, that thou may- 
est know—viz., not merely that He was “the God of 
Israel,’ but that He was Jehovah, the true God. Ezral, 
1, 2 shows that the correspondence of the event with the 
prediction had the desired effect on Cyrus. which call 
... thy name—so long before designate thee by name 
(ch. 48.1). 4. (Vote, ch. 41. 8; 43. 14.) surnamed—i, e., des- 
ignated to carry out my design of restoring Judah (see 
Note, ch. 44.5; 44. 28; 45.1). MAURER here, as in ch. 44. 5, 
translates, ‘‘I have addressed thee by an honourable name.” 
hast not known me—previous to my calling thee to this 
office; after God's call, Cyrus did know Him in some 
degree (Ezra 1, 1-8). 5. (Ch. 42, 8; 43. 3, 11; 44. 8; 46. 9.) 
girded thee—whereas ‘I will loose (the girdle off) the 
loins of kings’ (v. 1), strengthening thee, but enfeebling 
them before thee, though... not known me—(, 4.) 
God knows His elect before they are made to know Him 
(Galatians 4. 9; John 15, 16), 6. From the rising to the 
setting of the sun, i. e., from east to west, the whole habit- 
able world. It is not said, “from north to south,” for that 
would not imply the habitable world, as, ‘from east to 
west”? does (Ezra 1.1, &c). The conquest of Jerusalem, by 
Babylon, the capital of the world, and the overthrow of 
Babylon and restoration of the Jews, by Cyrus, who 
expressly acknowledged himself to be but the instrument 
in God’s hands, were admirably suited to secure, through- 
out the world, the acknowledgment of Jehovah as the 
only true God. %. form... create— Yaizar, to give 
“form” to previously-existing matter. Bara, to‘ create” 
from nothing the chaotic dark material. HMght... 
darkness—lit, (Genesis 1. 1-3), emblematical: also, pros- 
perily to Cyrus, calamity to Babylon and the nations to be 
vanquished. [Grotius.] Isaiah refers also to the Oriental 
belief in two coexistent, eternal principles, ever strug- 
gling with each other, light or good, and darkness or evil, 
Oromasden and Ahrimanen. God, here, in opposition, 
asserts His sovereignty over both. [VITRINGA.] create 
evil—not moral evil (James 1. 13), but in contrast to 
“peace” in the parallel clause, war, disaster (cf. Psalm 65. 
7; Amos 3.6), 8. Drop—viz., the fertilizing rain (Psalm 
65. 12). skies—clouds. Lower than the “heavens,” 
righteousness—i. e., the dews of the Holy Spirit, whereby 
“righteousness” shall “spring up.’’ (See latter end of 
the verse.) earth—jig. for the hearts of men on it, opened 
for receiving the truth by the Holy Ghost (Acts 16, 14), 
them—the earth and the heavens. Hors.ry prefers with 
Queen Elizabeth’s Bible, ‘‘ Let the earth open, and let sal- 
vation and justice grow forth ; let it bring them forth together; 
I the Lord have created him” (v.13) MAURER translates, 
“Let all kinds of salvation (prosperity) be fruitful’ 
(Psalm 72, 8, 6,7), The revival of religion after the return 
from Babylon suggests to the prophet the diffusion of 
Messiah's gospel, especially in days still future; hence the 
elevation of the language toa pitch above what is appli- 
cable to the state of religion after the return. 9. Antici- 
pating the objections which the Jews might raise as to 
why God permitted their captivity, and when He did 
restore them, why He did so by a foreign prince, Cyrus, 
not a Jew (ch, 40, 27, &c.), but mainly and ultimately, the 
objections about to be raised by the Jews against God’s 
sovereign act in adopting the whole Gentile world as His 
spiritual Israel (v. 8, referring to this catholic diffusion of 
the gospel), as if it were an infringement of their nation’s 
privileges; so Paul expressly quotes it, Romans 9, 4-8, LI- 
21, Let... strive—Notin the Hebrew; rather, in appo- 
sition with “him,” “A potsherd among the potsherds of 
the earth!” A creature fragile and worthless as the frag- 
ment of an earthern vessel, amongst others equally so, and 
yet presuming to strive with his Maker! English Version 
implies, it is appropriate for man to strive with man, in 
opposition to 2 Timothy 2, 24. [GrsENIUS.] thy - he— 
shall thy work say of thee, He, &c,?_ 10. If it be wrong for 
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XLY. Challengeth Obedience to Him. 

a child, born in less favourable circumstances, to upbraid 
his parents with having given him birth, a fortiori, it is, 
toupbraid God for His dealings with us. Rather translate, 
“afather...awoman,’’ The Jews considered themselves 
exclusively God’s children, and were angry that God 
should adopt the Gentiles besides. Woe to him who says 
to one already a father, Why dost thou beget other chil- 
dren? [Horsumy.] 11. Ask... command—Instead of 
striving with me in regard to my purposes, your wisdom 
is in prayer to ask,and even command me, in so far as it is 
for my glory, and for your rea] good (Mark 11. 24; John 16, 
23, 13, latter part of the verse; 1 John 3. 22). soms—(Ch. 54. 
13; Galatians 3.26.) work of my hand—spiritually (Ephe- 
sians 2, 10); also literal Israel (ch, 60. 21), MAURER trans- 
lates, instead of **command,” Leave it to me, in my dealings 
concerning my sons and concerning the work of my 
hands, to do what I will with my own. LowTH reads it 
interrogatively, Do ye presume to question me and dic- 
tate to me (see v. 9, 10)? The same sense is given, if the 
words be taken in irony. But English Version is best. 
12. The same argument for prayer, drawn from God’s 
omnipotence and consequent power, to grant any re- 
quest, occurs (ch, 40, 26-31), I, even my hands—So Hebrew 
(Psalin 41, 2), ‘Thou... thy hand’ (both nominatives, 
in apposition), 13. him—Cyrus, type of Messiah, who 
redeems the captives of Satan ‘‘ without money and with- 
out price” (ch, 55,1), “ freely” (gratuitously) (ch. 52. 8; 61.1; 
Zechariah 9, 11; Romans 3.24), im righteousness—to ful- 
fil my righteous purpose (Vote, ch. 41. 2; 42.6; Jeremiah 
23.6). 14. The language but cursorily alludes to Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Seba, being given to Cyrus as a ransom in 
lieu of Israel whom he restored (ch. 43. 3), but mainly and 
fully describes the gathering in of the Gentiles to Israel (Acts 
2.10, 11; 8, 27-38), especially at Israel’s future restoration 
(ch. 2,2; 14.1,2; 19, 18-22; 60. 3-14; 49. 23; Psalm 68. 81; 72, 
10,11). labour—wealth acquired by labour (Jeremiah 3, 
24), Sabeans ., . of stature—the men of Meroe,in Upper 
Egypt. HERoborUS (3. 30) calls the Ethiopians “ the tall- 
est of men” (Note, ch. 18.2; 1 Chronicles 11. 23), thee~ 
Jerusalem (‘‘my city,’ v.13), im chains—(Psalm Ma 
8.) “The saints shall judge the world” (1 Corinthians 6, 
2) and “rule the nations with a rod of iron’ (Zecha- 
riah 4,12-19; Revelation 2. 26, 27). The “chains,” in the 
case of the obedient, shall be the easy yoke of Messiah; 
as ‘‘the sword of the Spirit” also is saving to the be- 
liever, condemnatory to the *»‘eliever (John 12, 48; He- 
brews 4,12; Revelation 19.15), God is in thee—(Jeremiah 
3.19.) 15, God that hidest thyself—Hors Ley, after Jz- 
ROME, explains this as the confession of Egypt, &c., that 
God is concealed in human form in the person of Jesus, 
Rather, connected with v. 9, 10, the prophet, contemplat- 
ing the wonderful issue of the seemingly dark counsels 
of God, implies a censure on those who presume to ques- 
tion God’s dealings (ch, 55, 8,9; Deuteronomy 29, 29), Faith 
still discerns, even under the veil, the covenant-keeping 
God of Israel the Saviour (ch, 8.17), 16. ashamed—disap- 
pointed in their expectation of help from their idols (Vote, 
ch, 42,17; Psalm 97.7). 17. in the Lord—(v, 24, 25), con- 
trasted with the idols which cannot give even temporary 
help (v, 16); in Jehovah there is everlasting salvation (ch. 26. 4), 
not... ashamed—opposed to the doom of the idolaters, 
who, in the hour of need, shall be “‘ashamed” (Vote, v. 16). 
18. (Note, v.12.) notin vain [but] to be inhabited—There- 
fore, Judah, lying waste during the Babylonish captivity, 
shall be peopled again by the exiles, The Jews, from this 
passage, infer that, after the resurrection, the earth shall 
be inhabited, for there can be no reason why the earth 
should then exist in vain any more than now (2 Peter 3, 
18). 19. not... secret—not like the heathen oracles 

which gave their responses from dark caverns, with 
studied obscurity (ch. 48. 16), Christ plainly quotes these 
words, thereby identifying Himself with Jehovah (John 1£ 
20). Lsaid not... Seek... in vain—When Icommanded 
you to seek me (Jehovah did so, v. ll, “* Ask me,” &e.), it 
was not in order that ye might be sent empty away (Den- 
teronomy 32.47). Especially in Israel's time of trial, God's 
interposition, in behalf of Zion hereafter, is expressly 
stated as about to be the answer to prayer (ch. 62. 6, 7-10; 
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Bayon’ Idols could not Save wer. 


102, 18-17, 19-21). So in the case of all believers, the 
spiritual Israel. righteousnmess—what is veraciqus: not 
in the equivocal terms of heathen responses, fitly symbol- 
ized by the “dark places” from which they were uttered. 
right—true (ote, ch. 41. 26), 20. escaped of the nations 
—those of the nations who shall have escaped the slaughter 
inflicted by Cyrus. Now, at last, ye shall see the folly of 
“praying toa god that cannot save” (v, 16). Ultimately, 
those that shall be “left of all the nations which shall 
come against Jerusalem” are meant (Zechariah 14. 16). 
They shall then all be converted to the Lord (ch, 66. 23, 24; 
Jeremiah 3.17; Zechariah 8, 20-23). 21. Challenge the wor- 
shippers of idols (ch, 41.1), take counsel together—as to 
the best arguments wherewith to defend the cause of idol- 
atry. who... from that time—(Ch. 41. 22, 238; Note, ch. 
44.8.) Which of the idols has done what God hath, viz., fore- 
told, primarily as to Cyrus; ultimately as to the final res- 
toration of Israel hereafter? The idolatry of Israel before 
Cyrus’ time will have its counterpart im the Antichrist 
and the apostasy, which shall precede Christ’s manifesta- 
tion. just...and... Saviour—righteous in keeping 
His promises, and therefore a Saviour to His people. 
Not only is it not inconsistent with, but it is the result 
of, His righteousness, or justice, that He should save His re- 
deemed (ch. 42. 6,21; Psalm 85, 10, 11; Romans 3. 26).- 22. 
Look ... and be ye saved—The second imperative ex- 
presses the result which will follow obedience to the first 
(Genesis 42. 18); ye shall be saved (John 3. 14, 15). Numbers 
21.9: “If a serpent had bitten any man, when he beheld 
the serpent of brass he lived.” What so simple as a look? 
Not do something, but look to the Saviour (Acts 16, 30, 31). 
Believers look by faith, the eye of the soul. The look is 
that of one turning (see Margin) to God, as at once “Just 
and the Saviour” (v. 21), i. e., the look of conversion (Psalm 
22. 27). 23. sworn by myself—equivalent to, ‘As I live,” 
as Romans 14. 11 quotes it. So Numbers 14, 21. God could 
swear by no greater, therefore swears by Himself (He- 
brews 6. 13, 16). word ... in righteousness—rather, 
“the truth (Vote, v.19) is gone forth from my mouth, the 
word (of promise), and it shall not return (¢. e., which shall 
not be revoked).” [LowTH.] But the accents favour Eng- 
lish Version. tomgue... swear—viz., an oath of allegi- 
ance to God as their true King (Vofe, ch. 19. 18; 65. 16). 
Yet to be fulfilled (Zechariah 14. 9), 24. Rather, “ Only in 
Jehovah shall men say of me (this clause is parenthetical), 
is there righteousness” (which includes salvation, v. 21, “a 
just God and a Saviour,” ch. 46. 13), &e. [MAURER,] 
strength—viz., to save. shall men come—Those who 
have set themselves up against God shall come to Him 


in penitence for the past (ch. 19, 22). ashamed—(v. 16; ch. 


64.17; 41.11.) 25. all . . . Israel—the spiritual Israel 
(Romans 2, 29) and the literal Israel, i. e., the final rem- 
nant which shall all be saved (v.17; Romans 11. 26). jus- 
tified—treated as if they were just, through Christ’s right- 
eousness and death (Jeremiah 23.5). glory—tlit., sing in 
His praise (Jeremiah 9. 24; 1 Corinthians 1. 31). . 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ver. 1-18. BaByLon’s IDOLS COULD NOT SAVE THEM- 
SELVES, MUCH LESS HER. BUT GOD CAN AND WILL SAVE 
ISRAEL: Cyrus 1S HIS INSTRUMENT. 1. Bei—The same 
as the Phceenician Baal, i.e., lord, the chief god of Baby- 
lon; to it was dedicated the celebrated tower of Baby- 
lon, in the centre of one of the two parts into which 
the city was divided, the palace being in the centre of 
the other. Identical with the sun, worshipped on turrets, 
housetops, and other high places, so as to be nearer the 
heavenly hosts (Saba) (Jeremiah 19. 13; 32, 29; Zephaniah 
1, 5). GrsrENivs identifies Bel with the planet Jupiter, 
which, with the planet Venus (under the name Astarte 
or Astaroth), was worshipped in the East as the god of 
fortune, the most propitious star to be born under (Vote, 
ch. 65.11). According to the Apocryphal book, Bel and 
the Dragon, Bel was cast down by Cyrus. boweth... 
stoopeth—falleth prostrate (ch. 10.4; 1 Samuel 5.3, 4; 
Psalm 20. 8). Nebo—The planet Mercury or Hermes, in 
astrology. The scribe of heaven, answering to the Egyp- 
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tian Anubis, The extensive worship of it is shown by 
the many proper names compounded of it: Neb-uchadnez- 
zar, Neb-uzaradan, Nab-onassar, &c. were upon—i. e., 
were a burden(supplied from the following clause) upon. It 
Was customary to transport the gods of the vanquished to 
the land of the conquerors, who thought thereby the more 
effectually to keep down the subject people (1 Samuel 5, 
1, &c.; Jeremiah 48.7; 49.3; Daniel 11, 8) carriages—in 
the Old English sense of the things carried, the images borne 
by you: the lading (Acts 21. 15), “carriages,” not the vehi- 
cles, but the baggage. Or, the images which used to be 
carried by you formerly in your solemn processions, 
[MAURER.] were heavy loaden—rather, are put as a load 
on the beasts of burden. [MAURER.] HORSLEY translates, 
“They who should have been your carriers (as Jehovah is 
to His people, v. 3, 4) are become burdens” (see Note, v. 4). 
2. deliver— from the enemies’ hands. burden — their 
images laid on the beasts (v.1), themselwes—the gods, here 
also distinguished from their images. 3. in contrast to 
what precedes: Babylon’s idols, so far from bearing its~ 
people safely, are themselves borne off, a burden to the 
laden beast; but Jehovah bears His people in safety even 
from the womb to old age (ch. 68.9; Deuteronomy 32. 11; 
Psalm 71. 6.18). God compares Himself to a nurse, ten- 
derly carrying a child; contrast Moses’ language (Num- 
bers 11. 12). &. old age—As your—you—you, are not in the 
Hebrew, the sentiment is more general than English Ver- 
sion, though of course it includes the Jews from the infancy 
to the more advanced age of their history (ch. 47. 6). Iam 
he—i. e., the same (Psalm 102. 27; John 8. 24; Hebrews 13. 
8). Iwill bear... carry—Not only do I not need to be 
borne and carried myself, as the idols (v. 1). 5. (Ch. 40, 18, 
25.) 6. (Ch. 40. 19, 20; 41.7.) They lavish gold out of their 
purses,and spare no expense for their idol. Their profuse- 
ness shames the niggardliness of professors who worship 
God with what cost them nothing. Sin is always a costly 
service. 7. cry...cam.,..not..,save—(Ch. 45. 20, with 
which contrast v.19.) 8. show yourselves men—renounce 
the childishness of idolatry as shown in what precedes (L 
Corinthians 14, 20; 16. 18; Ephesians 4.14). In order to be 
manly we must be godly: for man was made “in the image 
of God,’ and only rises to his true dignity when joined to 
God; virtue is derived from the Latin vir, ‘a man.” bring 
... to mind—rather, lay it to heart, transgressors—ad- 
dressed to the idolaters among the Jews. 9. former—viz., 
proofs of the sole Godship of Jehovah, from predictions 
fulfilled, and interpositions of God in behalf of Israel (ch. 
45. 5). 40. (Ch. 45. 21; 41. 22, 23; 44. 26.) yet—not in the 
Hebrew. Translate, “What had not been done.” [Honr- 
SLEY.] do all my pleasuxe—(Ch. 53.10; Romans 9.19.) 11. 
ravenous bird—Cyrus so called on account of the rapidity 
of his marches from the distant regions of Persia to pounce 
on his prey (see Notes, ch. 41.2, 25; Jeremiah 49, 22; Ezekiel 
17.3). The standard of Cyrus, too, was a golden eagle ona 
spear (see the heathen historian, XENOPHON, 7., where 
almost the same word is used, aetfos,as here, ayit). ex-= 
ecuteth my counsel—(Ch. 44. 28; 45, 13.) Babylon repre- 
sents, mystically, the apostate faction : the destruction of 
its idols symbolizes the future general extirpation of all 
idolatry and unbelief. purposed ... also do it—(Ch. 43. 
13.) 12. stout-hearted—stubborn in resisting God (Psalm 
76.5; Acts7.51.) far from righteousness—(Ch, 59.9; Ha- 
bakkuk 2. 4.) 13. near—antithetical to “far” (v. 12; ch. 51, 
5; 56.1; 61. 10, 11; Romans, 10. 6-8), righteousness— an- 
swering to “salvation” in the parallel clause; therefore it 
means here, my righteous deliverance; righteous, because 
proving the truth of God’s promises, and so contrived as 
to not compromise, but vindicate, His righteousness (ch. 
42,21; Romans 3, 26.) Zion... my glory—rather, “I will 
give salvation in Zion; to Israel (I will give) my glory.” 
[HorSLEY, with QUEEN ELIZABETH’S BIBLE] (Ch. 683, 1; 
Psalm 14.7; Luke 2, 32.) 


» 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ver. 1-15. THE DESTRUCTION OF BABYLON IS REPRE- 
SENTED UNDER THE IMAGE OF A ROYAL VIRGIN BROUGHT 
DOWN IN A MOMENT FROM HER MAGNIFICENT THRONE TO 
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Judgments upon Babylon and Chaldea. ISATAH 


THE EXTREME OF DEGRADATION. 1. in the dust—(Wote, 
ch. 8. 26; Job 2. 13; Lamentations 2. 10), wirgin—i.c., 
heretofore uncaptured. [HERODOTUS, 1.191.) daughter of 
Babylon-—Babylon and its inhabitants (Votes, ch. 1.8; 37. 
22), mo throne—The seat of empire was transferred to 
Shushan, Alexander intended to have made Babylon his 
seat of empire, but Providence defeated his design. He 
soon died; and Seleucia, being built near, robbed it of its 
inhabitants, and even of its name, which was applied to 
Seleucia, delicate—alluding to the effeminate debauchery 
and prostitution of all classes at banquets and religious 
rites. [CurtTius, 5.1; HERoporuws, 1. 199; BARUCH, 6. 43.] 
2. millstones—like the querns or hand-mills, found in 
this country, before the invention of water-mills and 
wind-mills: a conyex stone, made by the hand to turn in 
a concave stone, fitted to receive it, the corn being ground 
between them: the office of a female slave’in the East; 
most degrading (Job 31.10; Matthew 24.41), uneover thy 
locks—rather, “take off thy veil’ [HorsLEY]: perhaps the 
remoyal of the plaited hair worn round the women’s. 
temples is included; it, too, is a covering (1 Corinthians 11. 
15); to remove it and the veil is the badge of the lowest 
female degradation; in the East the head is the seat of 
female modesty; the face of a woman is seldom, the whole 
head never almost, seen bare (Vole, ch, 22.8). make bare 
the leg—rather, * lift up (lit., wneover ; as in lifting up the 
train the leg is uncovered) thy flowing train.’”’ In Mesopo- 
tamia, women of low rank, @s occasion requires, wade 
across the rivers with stript legs, or else entirely put off 
their garments and swim across. “‘ Exchange thy rich, 
loose, queenly robe, for the most abject condition, that of 
one going to and fro through rivers as a slave, to draw 
water,’ &c. uncover... thigh—gather up the robe, so 
as to wade across. 3. not meet... asa man—rather, ‘I 
will not meet a man,” #. e., suffer man to intercede with me— 
give man an audience, [HORSLEY.] Or, ‘I will not make 
peace with any man,”’ before all are destroyed. Lit., strike 
a league with; a phrase arising from the custom of striking 
hands together in making a compact [MAURER] (Nolte, 
Proverbs 17. 18; 22. 26; 11. 15, Margin). Or else from striking 
the victims sacrificed in making treaties. 4. As for— 
rather supply, “ Thus saith our Redeemer.” [MAURER.] 
LoWTH supposes this verse to be the exclamation of a 
chorus breaking in with praises, “Our Redeemer! Jeho- 
vah of hosts,” &c, (Jeremiah 50, 34), 5. Sit—The posture 
of mourning (Hzra 9. 4; Job 2, 13; Lamentations 2. 10). 
darkness— mourning and misery (Lamentations 3. 2; 
Micah 7. 8). lady of kingdoms—mistress of the world 
(ch, 13, 19), 6. reason for God’s vengeance on Babylon: in 
executing God’s will against His people, she had done so 
with wanton cruelty (ch, 10, 5, &e.; Jeremiah 50. 17; 51. 33; 
Zechariah 1, 15). polluted my inheritance—{Ch. 43, 28.) 
the ancient—even old age was disregarded by the Chal- 
deans, who treated all alike with cruelty (Lamentations 
4, 16; 5. 12), [ROSENMULLER.] Or, “‘ the ancient’? means 
Israel, worn out with calamities in the latter period of its 
history (ch, 46.4), as its earlier stage of history is called its 
“youth” (ch, 54. 6; Ezekiel 16. 60). 7. so that—through thy 
vain expectation of being a queen for ever, thou didst ad- 
vance to such a pitch of insolence as not to believe “ these 
things’ (viz., as to thy overthrow, v. 1-5) possible. end of 
it—viz., of thy insolence, implied in her words, ‘tI shall be 
a lady for ever,” 8. given to pleasures—(Wote, v. 1.) In 
no city were there so many incentives to licentiousness. 
Iam... none... beside me—(v, 10.) Language of arro- 
gance in man’s mouth; fitting for God alone (ch. 45, 6). 
See ch. 5. 8, latter part. widow... loss of children—A 
state, represented as a female, when it has fallen is called 
a widow, because its king is no more; and childless, because 
it has no inhabitants, they having been carried off as cap- 
tives (ch. 23.4; 54.1, 4,5; Revelation 18. 7,8). 9. in a mo- 
ment—It should not decay slowly, but be suddenly and 
unexpectedly destroyed; in a single night it was taken 
by Cyrus. The prophecy was again literally fulfilled 
when Babylon revolted against Darius; and, in order 
to hold out to the last, each man chose one woman of his 
family, and strangled the rest, to save provisions. Darius 
impaled 3000 of the revolters, im... perfection—i. ¢., 
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“in full measure.” for... for—rather, “ notwithstand< 
ing the... notwithstanding;” “in spite of.” [Low?gH,] 
So “for’? (Numbers 14, 11), Babylon was fumous for “ex- 
piations or sacrifices, and other incantations, whereby 
they tried to avert evil and obtain good.” [D1opoRuUs Sic- 
ULUS.] 10. wickedness—as in ch, 13, 11, the cruelty with 
which Babylon treated its subject states, none seeth me 
—(Psalm 10,11; 94.7.) ‘“*There is none to exact punishment 
from me.” Sinners are not safe, though seeming secret, 
thy wisdom—astrological and political (ch, 19. ll, &e¢., as 
to Egypt). perverted—turns thee aside from the right and 
safe path, Ll. from whence it riseth—Hebrew, the dawn 
thereo/, i.e., its first rising. Evil shall come on thee with- 
out the least previousintimation, [RosENMULLER.] But 
dawn is not applied to “evil,” but to prosperity shining 
out after misery (ch. 21.12). Translate, ‘Thou shall not 
see any dawn” (of alleviation). [MAURER.] put... off 
rather, as Margin, ‘‘remove by expiation;’’ it shall be 
neyer ending. not know—unawares: which thou dost 
not apprehend. Proving the fallacy of thy divinations 
and astrology (Job 9.5; Psalm 35,8), 12. Stamd—forth: 
a scornful challenge to Babylon’s magicians to show 
whether they can defend their city. laboured—The 
devil’s service is a laborious yet fruitless one (ch, 55, 2), 
13. wearied—(Cf. 57, 10; Ezekiel 24, 12.) astrologers—tit., 
those who form combinations of the heavens; who watch 
conjunctions and oppositions of the stars. ‘Casters of 
the configurations of the sky.’’ [HorsLEy.] GESENIUS 
explains it: the dividers of the heavens. In casting a na- 
tivity they observed four signs:—the horoscope, or sign 
which arose at the time one was born; the mid-heaven; 
the sign opposite the horoscope towards the west; and the 
hypogee. monthly prognosticators—Those who at each 
new moon profess to tell thereby what is about to happen. 
Join, not as Hnglish Version, “save... from those things,” 
&e.; but, “They that at new moons make known from 
(by means of) them the things that shall come upon thee,” 
(MAURER.] 14, (Ch. 29,6; 30.30.) mot... a coal—Like 
stubble, they shall burn to a dead ash, without leaving a 
live coal or cinder (cf. ch. 30, 14), so utterly shall they be 
destroyed, 15. Thus, &c,—Such shall be the fate of those 
astrologers who cost thee such an amount of trouble and 
money. thy merchants from thy youth—i. e., with 
whom thou hast trafficked from thy earliest history, the 
foreigners sojourning in Babylon for the sake of commerce 
(ch, 13. 14; Jeremiah 61. 6,9; Nahum 3. 16,17). [BARNES.: 
Rather, the astrologers, with whom Babylon had so many 
dealings (v. 12-14). [HoRSLEY.] tohis quarter—liil., straight 
before him (izekiel 1.9, 12). The foreigners, whether sooth- 
sayers or merchants, shall flee home out of Babylon (Jer- 
emiah 50, 16), 


CHAPTER XLVITI.- 


Wer. 1-22, Tot THINGS THAT BEFALL BABYLON JEHO- 
VAH PREDICTED LONG BEFORE, LEST ISRAEL SHOULD 
ATTRIBUTE THEM, IN ITS “OBSTINATE”’ PERVERSITY, TO 
STRANGE Gops (v. 1-5). 1. the waters of Judah—spring 
from the fountain of Judah (Numbers 24,7; Deuteronomy 
33. 23; Psalm 68. 26, Margin). Judah has the “fountain” 
attributed to it, because it survived the ten tribes, and 
from it Messiah was tospring. swear by ,.. Lord—(Ch, 
19, 18; 45. 23; 65.16.) mention—in prayers and praises. 
not in trath—(Jeremiah 5.2; John 4, 24.) 2. For—Yede- 
serve these reproofs; for ye call yourselves citizens of 
“the holy city” (ch. 52.1), but not in truth (1; Nehe- 
miah 11,1; Daniel 9, 24); so the inscription on their coins 
of the time of the Maccabees. ‘Jerusalem the Holy.” . 
3. former—things which have happened in time past te 
Israel (ch, 42.9; 44.7,8; 45, 21; 46. 10). suddenly—they 
came to pass so unexpectedly, that the prophecy could 
not have resulted from mere human sagacity, 4. obsti- 
nate—Hebrew, hard (Deuteronomy 9,27; Exekiel 3.7, Mar- 
gin), irom sinew—inflexible (Acts 7,51), brow brass— 
shameless as a harlot (see Jeremiah 6. 28; 3.3; Ezekiel 3. 
7, Margin). 5. (See Notes, v. 1,3.) 6. Thou, &c.—So “ye 
are my witnesses’’ (ch, 43. 10), Thou canst testify the pre- 
diction was uttered long before the fulfilment: “see all 
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this,” viz., that the event answers to the prophecy. de- 
elare—muake the fact known asa proof that Jehovah alone 
is God (ch. 44. 8). mew things—viz., the deliverance from 
Babylon by Cyrus, new in contradistinction from former 


predictions that had been fulfilled (ch. 42.9; 43.19). An- — 


titypically, the prophecy has in viewthe “new things” 
of the gospel treasury (Song of Solomon 7.13; Matthew 13. 
62; 2 Corinthians 5. 17; Revelation 21.5). From this point 
forward, the prophecies as to Messiah’s first and second 
advents, and the restoration of Israel, have a new circum- 
stantial distinctness, such as did not characterize the pre- 
vious ones, even of Isaiah. Babylon, in this view, an- 
swers to the mystical Babylon of Revelation, hidden— 
which could not have been guessed by political sagacity 
(Daniel 2, 22,29; 1 Corinthians 2.9, 10) 7% Not like nat- 
ural results from existing causes, the events when they 
teok place were like acts of creative power, such as had 
never before been “ from the beginning.” even before the 
day when—rather [Maurer], “And before the day (of 
their occarrence) thou hast not heard of them,” ti.e., by 
any human acutfeness; they are only heard of by the 
present inspired announcement, 8. heardest not—re- 
peated, as also “knewest not,” from last verse. from 
that time (iaf—omit that: “‘ From the first thine ear did 
hot open itself,” viz., to obey them. [ROSENMULLER.] ‘To 
open the ear” denotes obedient attention (ch. 50.5), Or, 
“was not opened” to receive them, i.e., they were not de- 
clared dy me to thee previously, since, if thou hadst been 
informed of them, such is thy perversity, thou couldst 
not have been kept in check. [MAURER.] In the former 
view, the sense of the words following is, “For I knew 
that, if I had not foretold the destruction of Babylon so 
plainly, that there could be no perverting of it, thou 
wouldest have perversely ascribed it to idols, or some- 
thing else than to me” (v.5). Thus they would have re- 
lapsed into idolatry, to cure them of which the Babylon- 
jan captivity was sent: so they had done (Exodus 82, 4), 
After the return, and ever since, they have utterly for- 
saken idols. wast called—as thine appropriate appella- 
tion (ch. 9.6). from the womb—from the beginning of 
Tsrael’s national existence (ch, 44.2) 9. refrain—lit., 
muzzle; His wrath, after the return, was to be restrained 
a while, and then, because of their sins, let loose again 
(Psalm 78, 35), for thee—i.e., mine anger towards thee. 
10. (Note, ch. 1. 25.) with silwer—rather, “for silver.” I 
sought by affliction to purify thee, but thou wast not as 
silver obtained by melting, but as dross. [GESENIUS,.] 
Thy repentance is not complete: thou art not yet as re- 
fined silver, ROSENMULLER explains, not as silver, not 
with the titense heat needed to melt silver (it being harder 
tomelt than gold), t. e., not with the most extreme severity, 
fhe former view is better (ch. 1. 25; 42,25; Ezekiel 22, 18-20, 
22). chosen—or else [LOWTH], vied . . . proved; according 
to GESENIUS, lif., to rub with the touchstone, or to cut in pieces 
80 as to examine (Zechariah 13.9; Malachi 3. 3; 1 Peter 1. 7), 
11. how should my name—MAURER, instead of “my 
name” from v.9, supplies “‘my glory” from the next 
clause; and translates, “* How (shamefully) my glory has 
been profaned!’ In Znglish Version the sense is, “I 
will refrain (v. 9, i. e., not utterly destroy thee), for why 
should I permit my name to be polluted, which it would 
be, if the Lord utterly destroyed His elect people’? (Eze- 
kiel 20,9)? mot give glory unto another—if God forsook 
His people for ever, the heathen would attribute their tri- 
umph over Israel to their idols ; so God’s glory would be 
given to another. 12-15. The Almighty who has founded 
heaven and earth, can, and will, restore His people, the 
first... last—(Ch. 41.4; 44.6.) 13. spanmed—measured out 
(ch. 40,12), whenTecall ,, , stand up together—(Ch, 40, 
26; Jeremiah 33,25.) But it is not their creation sc much 
which is meant, as that, like ministers of God, the heavens 
and the earth are prepared at His command to execute His 
decrees (Psalm 119, 91), [ROSENMULLER.] 14. among them 
—among the gods and astrologers of the Chaldees (ch. 41, 
22; 43.9; 41.7). Lord... loved him; he will, &c.—i.e., 
“He whom the Lord hath loved will do,” &¢c. [LowTrH]: viz., 
Cyrus (ch. 44.28; 45.1, 13; 46.11). However, Jehovah’s lan- 
guage of love is tou strong to apply to Cyrus, except as 
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type of Messiah, io whom alone it fully applies (Reveta- 
tion 5, 2-5). his pleasure—not Cyrus’ own, but Jehovah’s, 
15. brought—led him on his.way. he—change from the 
first to the third person, [BARNES.] Jehovah shall make 
his (Cyrus’) way prosperous. 16. not... im secret—(Ch. 
45. 19.) Jehovah foretold Cyrus’ advent, not with the 
studied ambiguity of heathen oracles, but plainly, from 
the time, &c.—from the moment that the purpose began 
to be accomplished in the raising up of Cyrus I was pres- 
ent. sent me—The prophet here speaks, claiming atten- 
tion to his announcement as to Cyrus, on the ground of 
his mission from God and His Spirit. But he speaks not 
in his own person so much asin that of Messiah, to whom 
alone in the fullest sense the words apply (ch. 61.1; John 
10.36). Plainly, ch. 49, 1, which is the continuation of ch. 
48. from v. 16, where the change of speaker from God (v. 1, 
12-15) begins, is the language of Messiah, Luke 4,1, 14, 18, 
shows that the Spirit combined with the Father in send- 
ing the Son: therefore ‘His Spirit’ is nominative to 
“sent,” not accusative, following it, 17. teacheth .. . to 
profit—by affliction, such as the Babylonish captivity, 
and the present long-continued dispersion of Israel (He- 
brews 12.10), 18. peace—(Psaim 119, 165.) Cf, the desire 
expressed by the same Messiah (Matthew 28, 37; Luke 19. 
42), viver—(Ch. 33.21; 41.18), a river flowing from God’s 
throne is the symbol of free, abundant, and ever-flowing 
blessings from Him (Ezekiel 47.1; Zechariah 14, 8; Revela- 
tion 22.1). righteousness—*velivious prosperity, the parent 
of ‘peace’ or national prosperity ; therefore ‘‘ peace”? cor- 
responds to “righteousness” in the parallelism (ch, 32. 17). 
19. sand—retaining the metaphor-of “the sea” (v. 18). 
like the gravel thereof—rather, as the Hebrew, “like 
that (the offspring) of its (the sea’s) bowels;” referring to 
the countless living creatures, fishes, &c,, of the sea, rather 
than the gravel. [MAURER,] JEROME, CHALDEE, and 
SYRIAC support English Version, his name... cut off 
transition from the second person, “thy,” to the third, 
“his.” Israel’s name was cut off as @ nation during the 
Babylonish eaptivity; also it is so now, to which the 
prophecy especially looks (Romans 11,2), 20. Go.,. 
forth , . , end of the earth—Primarily, a prophecy of 
their joyful deliverance from Babylon, and a direction 
that they should leave it when God opened the way. But 
the publication of it ‘‘to the ends of the earth” shows it 
has a more world-wide scope antitypically; Revelation 
18, 4 shows that the mystical Babylon is ultimately meant, 
redeemed .. . Jacob—(Ch. 43.1; 44. 22, 24,) 21. Ezra, in 
describing the return, makes no mention of God cleaving 
the rock for them in the desert. [Kimeui.] The cireum- 
stances, therefore, of the deliverance from Egypt (Exodus 
17.6; Numbers 20, 11; Psalm 78, 15; 105. 41) and of that from 
Babylon, are blended together; the language, whilst more 
immediately referring to the latter deliverance, yet, as 
being blended with circumstances of the former not 
strictly applicable to the latter; cannot wholly refer to 
either, but to the mystic deliverance of man under Mes- 
siah, and literally to the final restoration of Israel, 22. 
Repeated (ch, 57, 21), All the blessings just mentioned (v, 21) 
belong only to the godly, not to the wicked. Israel shall 
first cast away its wicked unbelief before it shall inherit 
national prosperity (Zechariah 12, 10-14; 13, 1, 9; 14. 3, 14, 
20,21). The sentiment holds good also as to all wicked 
men (Job 15, 20-25, 31-34), 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ver, 1-26. SIMILAR TO CHAPTER 42, 1-7 (v, 1-9). Messiah, 
as the ideal Israel (v. 3), states the object of His mission, 
His want of success for a time, yet His certainty of ulti- 
mate success, 1. O isles—Messiah is here regarded as 
having been rejected by the Jews (wv, 4,5), and as now 
turning to the Gentiles, to whom the Father hath given 
Him “for a light and salvation.” “ Isles’? mean all re- 
gions beyond sca, from the womb—(Ch. 44,2; Luke 1, 31; 
John 10,36.) from... bowels... mention of my name 
—His name “ Jesus” (i. e., God-Saviour) was designated by 
God before His birth (Matthew 1. 21), 2. my mouth... 
sword—(Ch. 11, 4; Revelation 19, 15.) The double office of 
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the Word of God, saving and damnatory, is implied (ch, 
50. 4; John 12, 48; Hebrews 4, 12), shaft—(Psalm 45. 5.) 
“ Polished,” i. e., free from all rust, implies His unsullied 
purity, in...quiver... hid me—Like a sword in its 
scabbard, or a shaft in the quiver, Messiah, before his ap- 
pearing, was hid with God, ready to be drawn forth at the 
moment God saw fit [HENGSTENBERG]; also, always pro- 
tected by God, as the arrow by the quiver (ch. 51,16), 3. 
Israel—applied to Messiah, according to the true import 
of the name, the Prince who had power with God in wrest- 
ling in behalf of man, and who prevails (Genesis 32. 28; 
Hosea 12. 3, 4). He is also the ideal Israel, the representa- 
tive-man of the nation (cf. Matthew 2.15 with Hosea 11. 
1). in whom... glorified—(John 14, 13; 17. 1-5.) 4. I— 
Messiah. in waim—comparatively in the case of the 
greater number of His own countrymen. “ He came unto 
His own, and His own received Him not” (ch. 53. 1-3; 
Luke 19, 14; John 1.11; 7.5). Only 120 disciples met after 
His personal ministry was ended (Acts 1.15). yet...my 
judgment ... with the Lord—ultimately, God will do 
justice tomy cause, and reward (Margin for work, cf. ch. 40. 
10; 62.11) my labours and sufferings. He was never ‘‘dis- 
couraged” (ch. 42. 4; 50.7, 10). He calmly, in spite of seem- 
ing ill-success for the time, left the result with God, confi- 
dent of final triumph (ch. 58. 10-12; 1 Peter 2. 23). So the 
ministers of Christ (1 Corinthians 4, 1-5; 1 Peter 4.19). 5. 
The reason why He was confident that His work would be 
accepted and rewarded, viz., because He is ‘‘ glorious in the 
eyes of Jehovah,” &c. to bring Jacob again to him— 
(Matthew 15. 24; Acts 3. 26.) Though Israel be not gath- 
ered—metaphor from a scattered flock which the shepherd 
gathers together again. Ora hen and her chickens (Mat- 
thew 23.37). Instead of the text “not,’’ the Keri has the 
similar Hebrew word, ‘‘to Him,’ which the parallelism 
favours: ‘And that Israel may be gathered to Him.” yet— 
rather, parenthetically, “For Iam glorious, &¢c,, and my 
God is my strength.’ Then (v, 6) resuming the words from 
the beginning of v. 5, “He saith” (I repeat), &c. HorsLey 
explains, ‘‘ Notwithstanding the incredulity of the Jews, 
Messiah shall be glorified in the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles,’ reading as English Version; but ifthe Keri be read, 
“Tsrael shall at one time or other be gathered, notwith- 
standing their incredulity during Messiah’s sojourn on 
earth,” 6. It is a light thing—‘ It is too little that thou 
shouldest,’’&c. [HENGSTENBERG],i.e., It is not enough hon- 
our to thee to raise up Jacob and Israel, but I design for thee 
more, viz., that thou shouldest be the means of enlightening 
the Gentiles (ch, 42, 6, 7; 60.3), the preserved—viz., those 
remaining after the judgments of God on the nation—the 
elect remnant of Israel reserved for mercy. LowTH, with 
a slight but needless change of the Hebrew, :anslates for 
“tribes” and “preserved,” the scions—the branches, 7. 
whom man despiseth—/Hebrew, the despised of soul, i. e., 
by every soul, by all men (ch, 52, 14, 15; 53. 3; 50, 6-9; Psalm 
22.6). LowtTH translates, ‘‘ whose person is despised.” ab-= 
horreth—lit., who is an abomination to the nation (Luke 
23. 18-23). The Jews contemptuously call Him always 
Tolvi, “the crucified.” I prefer, on account of Goi, the 
Hebrew term for nation being usually applied to the Gen- 
tiles, and that for people to the Jews (Hosea 1.9; so the 
Greek terms respectively also Laos and Zthne, Romans 9, 
25), to take “‘nation” here collectively for the Gentile 
world, which also spurned him (Psalm 2. 1-3; Acts 4, 25-27). 
servant of rulers— Matthew 17. 27.) He who would not 
exert His power against the rulers (Matthew 26, 52, 53). 
shall see—viz., the fulfilment of God's promises (v, 3, 6), 
when He shall be a light to the Gentiles, arise—to reverence 
thee (Psalm 72, 10,11; Philippians 2.10), pwinces also— 
rather, for the parallelism, supply the ellipsis, thus, 
“Princes shall see and shall worship.” faithifal—viz., to 
His promises, choose thee—as Gou's elect (ch. 42.1). 8. 
Messiah is represented as having asked for the grace of 
God jin behalf of sinners; this verse coutains God the 
Father's fayourable answer. an acceptable time—“ Ina 
time of grace.’”’ [HENGSTENBERG.] A limited time (ch, 
61, 2; 2 Corinthians 6. 2). The time judged by God to be the 
best fitted for effecting the purposes of His grace hy Mes 
siab, heard thee—(Psalm 2, 8; Hebrews 5.7.) day of 
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salvation—when ‘the fulness of time” (Galatians 4. 4) 
shall have come. The day of salyation is ‘‘ to-day” (He- 
brews 4.7). helped—given thee the help needed to enable 
thee, as man, to accomplish man’s salvation, preserve— 
from the assaults and efforts of Satan, to divert thee from 
thy voluntary death tosave man. covenant of the peo- 
ple—(Wote, ch, 42.6.) “The people,” in the singular, is 
always applied exclusively to Israel. establish the earth 
—rather, “to restore the land,” viz., Canaan to Israel. 
Spiritually, the restoration of the Church (the spiritual 
Israel) to the heavenly land forfeited by man’s sin is also 
included, cause to inherit... desolate heritages— 
image from the desolate state of Judea during the Baby- 
lonish captivity. Spiritually, the Gentile world, a moral 
waste, shall become a garden of the Lord. WJit., Judea 
lying desolate for ages shall be possessed again by Israel 
(cf. ch, 61.7, ‘in their land”), Jesus, the antitype of, and 
bearing the same nameas Joshua (Hebrews 4. 8), shall, like 
him, divide the land among its true heirs (ch. 54. 3; 61. 4). 
9. (Ch. 42.7; Zechariah 9, 12.) prisoners—the Jews bound 
in legal bondage, them... in darkness—the Gentiles 
having no light as to the one true God. [VITRINGA.] 
Show yourselves—not only see but be seen (Matthew 5. 
16; Mark 5.19). Come forth from the darkness of your 
prison into the light of the Sun of righteousness. in the 
ways, &c.—In a desert there are no “‘ ways,” nor “high 
places,” with ‘‘pastures;’’ thus the sense is: “* They shall 
have their pastures, not in deserts, but in cultivated and 
inhabited places. Laying aside the figure, the churches 
of Christ at the first shall be gathered, not in obscure and 
unknown regions, but in the most populous parts of the 
Roman empire, Antioch, Alexandria, Rome, &c. [Vir- 
RINGA.] Another sense probably is the rightone. Israel, 
on its way back to the Holy Land, shall not have to turn 
aside to devious paths in search of necessaries, but shall 
find them in all places wherever their route lies; so RosEN- 
MULLER. God will supply them as if He should make the 
grass grow in the trodden ways and on the barren high 
places. 10. Messiah will abundantly satisfy all the wants, 
both of literal Israel on their way to Palestine,and of the 
spiritual on their way to heaven, as their Shepherd (ch, 
65. 13; Matthew 5.6), alsoin heaven (Revelation 7. 16, 17), 
11, my—all things are God’s. mountains a way—lI will! 
remoye all obstructions out of the way (ch. 40, 4). exalted 
—i. €., cast up (ch. 57. 14; 62.10); for instance, over valleys, 
VITRINGA explains “mountains” as great kingdoms, 
Egypt, Syria, &c., subjected to Rome, to facilitate the 
spreading of the gospel; “highways,” the Christian doe- 
trine wherein those who join the Chureh walk, and which, 
at the time of Constantine, was to be raised into promi- 
nence before all, and publicly protected (ch, 35,8, 9), 12. 
Simnim—The Arabians and other Asiatics called China 
Sin, or Tchin; the Chinese had no special name for them- 
selves, but either adopted that of the reigning dynasty or 
some ‘high-sounding titles, This view of “Sinim” suits 
the context which requires a people to be meant “from 
far,” and distinct from those “from the north and from 
the west.” [GESENIUS.] 13. So Revelation 12. 12. God 
will have mercy on the afflicted, because of His compas- 
sion; on His afflicted, because of His covenant. 14. Zien 
—The literal Israel’s complaint, as if God had forsaken 
her in the Babylonian captivity; also in their dispersion 
previous to their future restoration; thereby God's merey 
shall be called forth (ch. 68, 15-19; Psalm 77.9, 10; 102, 17), 
15. (Ch, 44, 21; Psalm 103, 18; Matthew 7, 11.) 16. Alluding 
to the Jews’ custom (perhaps drawn from Exodus 13, 9) 
of puncturing on their hands a representation of their 
city and temple, in token of zeal for them [LowTH] (Song 
of Solomon 8, 6), 17. thy children—Israel (v, 20, 21; ch. 
43. 6), JEROME reads, for ‘Thy children,” “Thy builders ;’’ 
they that destroyed thee shall hasten to build thee, haste 
—to rebuild thy desolate capital. shall go forth—Thy 
destroyers shall leave Judea to Israel in undisturbed pos- 
session, 18. As Zion is often compared toa bride (ch. 54, 
5), so. the accession of converts is like bridal ornaments 
(“jewels,” ch. 62,3; Malachi 8. 17), Her literal children 
are, however, more immediately meant, as tne context 
refers to their restoration; and only secondarily to her 
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_ spiritual children by conversion to Christ. Israel shall be 
the means of the final complete conversion of the nations 
(Micah 5.7; Romans 11. 12, 15), as a bride—viz., binds on 
her ornaments. 19. land of thy destruction—thy land 
once the scene of destruction. too marrow—(Ch. 54. 1, 2; 
Zechariah 10. 10.) 20. children ... after... other— 
rather, the children of thy widowhood, i. e., the children of 
whom thou hast been bereft during their dispersion in 
other lands (Note, ch. 47, 8). [MAURER.] again—rather, 
yet. give place—rather, stand close to me, viz.,in order 
that we may be the more able to @weli in the narrow place. 
[HorsLeEy.] Cf. as to Israel’s spiritual children, and the 
extension of the gospel sphere, Romans 15, 19, 24; 2 Corin- 
thians 10. 14-16. But v. 22 (ef. ch. 66. 20) shows that her 
literal children are primarily meant. GESENIUS trans- 
lates, “Make room.” 21. Whot &c.—Zion’s joyful won- 
der at the unexpected restoration of the ten tribes. 
Secondarily, the accession of spiritual Israelites to the 
mother-Church of Jerusalem from the Gentiles is meant. 
This created surprise at first (Acts 10. 45; 14. 27; 15. 3, 4). 
lost... am desolate, a captive, and removing to and 

' fro—rather, “bereaved of . . . have been barren, an exile 
and outcast.” [HorsLEey.] She had been “put away” by 
Jehovah, her husband (ch. 50, 1); hence her wonder at the 
children begotten to her, 22. lift... hand—i. e., beckon 
to (Wote, ch. 13. 2), stamdard—(Ch. 11, 12.) bring... sons 
in... arms—The Gentiles shall aid in restoring Israel 
toits own land (ch. 60. 4; 66. 20). Children able to support 
themselves are carried on the shoulders in the East; but 
infants, in the arms, or astride on one haunch (ch. 60. 12). 
“Thy sons” must be distinct from ‘“‘the Gentiles,” who 
carry them; and therefore cannot primarily refer to con- 
verts among the Gentiles. 23. lick... dust—i. e., kiss 
thy feet in token of humble submission. for they... 
mot... ashamed... wait for me—The restoration of 
Israel shall be in answer to their prayerful waiting on 
the Lord (ch. 30, 18,19; Psalm 102. 16,17; Zechariah 12. 10; 
14. 3), 24. the prey—Israel, long a prey to mighty Gen- 
tile nations, whose oppression of her shall reach its 
highest point under Antichrist (Daniel 11. 36, 37, 41, 45). 
lawful captive—the Jews justly consigned for their sins 
(ch, 50, 1) as captives to the foe. Secondarily, Satan and 
Death are “the mighty” conquerors of man, upon whom 
his sin gives them their “lawful” claim. Christ answers 
that claim for the sinners; and so the captive is set free 
(Job 19. 25; 14.14; Matthew 12. 29; Hosea 6. 2, where v. 4 
shows the primary reference is to Israel’s restoration, to 
which the resurrection corresponds; Isaiah 26.19; Ephesians 
4.8; Hebrews 2. 14, 15). Others not so well translate, ‘‘ the 
eaptives taken from among the just Israelites.” 25. (Ch. 
58. 12; Psalm 68. 18; Colossians 2.15.) contend with him, 
&c.—(Ch. 54. 17.) 26. feed... own flesh—A phrase for 
internal strifes (ch. 9. 20). own blood—A just retribution 
for their having shed the blood of God’s servants (Revela- 
tion 16. 6). sweet wine—i. e., must, or new wine, the pure 
juice which flows from the heap of grapes before they 
are pressed; the ahcients could preserve it for a long time, 
so as to retain its favour. It was so mild that it required 
a large quantity to intoxicate; thus the idea here is that 
very much blood would be shed (Revelation 14, 10, 20). all 
flesh shall, &c,—the effect on the world of God’s judg- 
ments (ch, 66. 15, 16, 15, 19; Revelation 15. 3, 4). 


CHAPTER L. 


Ver. 1-11. THEJUDGMENTS ON ISRAEL WERE PROVOKED 
BY THEIR CRIMES, YET THEY ARE NOT FINALLY CAST OFF 
By Gop. 1. Where... mother’s divorcement—Zion is 
“the mother;’’ the Jews are the children; and God the 
Husband and Father (ch. 54. 5; 62.5; Jeremiah 3.14), Gr- 
SENIUS thinks, God means by the question to deny that 
He had given ‘‘a bill of divorcement” to her, as was often 
done on slight pretexts by a husband (Deuteronomy 24, 1), 
or that He had “‘sold”’ His and her “children,” as a poor 
parent sometimes did (Exodus 21.7; 2 Kings 4.1; Nehe- 
miah 5. 5) under pressure of his “ creditors;” that it was 
they who sold themselves through their own sins. MAv- 
REE explains, “Show the bill of your mother’s divorce- 
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ment, whom, &c.; produce the creditors to whom ye have 
been sold; so it will be seen that it was not from any ea- 
price of mine, but through your own fault, your mother 
has been put away, and you sold” (ch. 52.3). HorsnEy 
best explains (as the antithesis between “I” and “your- 
selves” shows, though LowTH translates, “ Ye are sold ae 
have never given your mother a regular bill of divorce- 
ment, [have merely “ put her away” for a time, and can, 
therefore, by right as her-husband still take her back on 
her submission; I have not made you, the children, over 
to any “creditor” to satisfy a debt; I therefore still have 
the right of a father over you, and can take you back on 
repentance, though as rebellious children you have sold 
yourselves to sin and its penalty (1 Kings 21.25). bill... 
whom-—rather, “the bill with which I have put her away.” 
(MAURER.] 2. I—Messiah. no man—willing to believe 
in and obey me (ch. 52.1, 3). The same Divine Person had 
“come” by His prophets in the Old Testament (appealing 
to them, but in vain, Jeremiah 7, 25, 26), who was about to 
come under the New Testament. hand shortened—the 
Oriental emblem of weakness, as the long stretched-out 
hand is of power (ch. 59.1). Notwithstanding your sins, I 
can still “redeem” you from your bondage and dispersion, 
dry up... sea—(Exodus l4, 21.) The second exodus shall 
exceed, whilst it resembles in wonders, the first (ch. 11. ll, 
15; 51. 15). make... rivers... wilderness—turn the 
prosperity of Israel’s foes into adversity. fish stinketh 
—the very judgment inflicted on their Egyptian enemies. 
at the first exodus (Exodus7, 18, 21), 3. heavens... blacke 
ness—another of the judgments on Egypt to be repeated 
hereafter on the last enemy of God’s people (Exodus 10. 
21), sackcloth—(Reyelation 6, 12.) 4. Messiah, as “the 
servant of Jehovah” (ch, 42, 1), declares that the office has 
been assigned to Him of encouraging the “ weary” exiles 
of Israel by ‘words in season” suited to their case; and 
that, whatever suffering it is to cost Himself, He does not 
shrink from it (v. 5, 6), for that He knows His cause will 
triumph at last (v. 7, 8). learmed—not in mere human 
learning, butin divinely-taught modes of instruction and 
eloquence (ch, 49,2; Exodus 4, 11; Matthew 7. 28, 29; 13. 54) 
speak a word in season—(Proverbs 15. 23; 25, 11.) Lit, 
“to succour by words,” viz., in their season of need, the 
“weary” dispersed ones of Israel (Deuteronomy 28. 65-67). 
Also, the spiritual “weary” (ch. 42. 3; Matthew 11. 28), 
wakeneth [me] morning, &¢.—Cf, “daily rising up early” 
(Jeremiah 7, 25; Mark 1.35). The image is drawn from a 
master wakening his pupils early for instruction. waken-« 
eth... ear—prepares me for receiving His Divine in- 
structions. as the learmed—as one taught by Him. He 
“learned obedience,” experimentally, “by the things 
which He suffered ;” thus gaining that practical learning 
which adapted Him for “speaking a word in season” to 
suffering men (Hebrews 5. 8), 5. opened... ear—(see 
Note, ch, 42, 20; 48.8); i. e., hath made me obediently atten- 
tive (but MAURER, “hath informed me of my duty’’), as a 
servant to his master (cf. Psalm 40. 6-8, with Philippians 2. 
7; ch, 42. 1; 49.8, 6; 52,13; 53.11; Matthew 20. 28; Luke 22. 
27), not rebellious—but, on the contrary, most willing to 
do the Father’s will in proclaiming and procuring salva- 
tion for man, at the cost of His own sufferings (Hebrews 
10. 5-10), 6. smiters—with scourges and with the open 
hand (ch, 52. 14; Mark 14. 65). it., fulfilled (Matthew 27, 
26; 26.67; Luke 18.33). To “pluck the hair” is the highest 
insult that can be offered an Oriental (2Samuel 10, 4; La- 
mentations 3,30). “I gave” implies the voluntary nature 
of Hissufferings; His example corresponds to His precept 
(Matthew 5, 39), spittimg—to spit in another’s presence is 
an insult in the East, much more on one; most of allin 
the face (Job 30,10; Matthew 27.30; Luke 18, 32). ‘7. Sain- 
ple of His not being “discouraged” (ch. 42. 4; 49, 5). set 
... face like... flint—set myself resolutely, not to be 
daunted trom my work of love by shame or suffering 
(Ezekiel 8.8, 9) 8. (Ch. 49.4.) The believer, by virtue of 
his oneness with Christ, uses the same language (Psalm 
138. 8; Romans 8, 32-34). But “justify” in His case, is God’s 
judicial acceptance and vindication of Him on the ground 
of His own righteousness (Luke 23, 4447; Romans 1, 4; 1 
Timothy 8. 16, with which cf, 1 Peter 3, 18), in their case, on 
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the ground of His righteousness and meritorious death 
imputed to them(Romans 6,19), stand together—in judg- 
ment, to try the issue. adversary—lit., master of my cause, 
i, c., who has real ground of accusation against me, so that 
he can demand judgment to be given in his favour (ef. 
Zechariah 3. 1, &c.; Revelation 12, 10). 9. (Cf. ch. 52, 13, 
Margin ; ch. 53. 10; Psalm 118, 6; Jeremiah 23, 5.) asa gar- 
ment—(Ch. 51. 6,8; Psalm 102, 26.) A leading constituent 
of wealth in the East is change of raiment, which is al- 
ways liable to the inroads of the moth; hence the fre- 
quency of the image in Scripture. 10. Messiah exhorts 
the godly after His example (ch. 49. 4,5; 42.4) when in cir- 
cumstances of trial (‘‘darkness,” ch, 47. 5), to trust in the 
arm of Jehovah alone, Who is there—i, e., Whosoever 
(Judges 7.3), obeyeth ... servant—yvyiz., Messiah. The 
godly ‘“‘honour the Son, even as they honour the Father’ 
(John 5, 23), darkness—(Micah 7. 8,9.) God never hada 
son who was not sometimes in the dark, For eyen Christ, 
His only Son, cried out, “My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’’ light—rather, splendour ; bright sunshine; 
for the servant of God is never wholly without “light.” 
[ViTRINGA.] A godly man’s way may be dark, but his 
end shall be peace and light. A wicked man’s way may 
be bright, but his end shall be utter darkness (Psalm J12, 
4; 97,11; 87.24). let him trust, &c.—as Messiah did (v. 8, 
9). 14. In contrast to the godly (v.10), the wicked, in times 
of darkness, instead of trusting in God, trust in them- 
selves (kindle alight for themselves to walk by) (Ecclesias- 
tes 11.9), The image is continued from »v. 10, “ darkness ;’ 
human devices for salvation (ch. 19.21; 16.9, 25) are like 
the spark that goes out in an instant in darkness (ef. Job 
18. 6: 21. 17, with Psalm 18, 28), sparks—nota steady light, 
but blazing sparks extinguished in amoment, walk— 
not a command, but implying that as surely as they would 
do so, they should lie down in sorrow (Jeremiah 8, 25), In 
exact proportion to mystic Babylon's previous “ glorify- 
ing’ of herself shall be her sorrow (Matthew 25. 30; 8. 12; 
Revelation 18. 7). 


CHAPTER LI. 


Ver. 1-23. ENCOURAGEMENT TO THE FAITHFUL REM- 
NANT OF ISRAEL TO TRUST IN GOD FOR DELIVERANCE, 
BOTH FROM THEIR LONG BABYLONIAN EXILE, AND FROM 
THEIR PRESENT DISPERSION. 1. me—the God of your 
fathers. ye... follow after righteousness—the godly 
portion of the nation; v.7 shows this (Proverbs 15.9; 1 
Timothy 6.11). ‘ Ye follow righteousness,” seek it there- 
fore from me, who “bring it near,’ and that a righteous- 
ness ‘‘not about to be abolished” (v. 6,7); look to Abra- 
ham, your father (v. 2),as a sample of how righteousness 
before me is to be obtained; I, the same God who blessed 
him, will bless you at last (v. 3); therefore trust in me, and 
fear not man’s opposition (v. 7, 8, 12, 138). The mistake of 
the Jews, heretofore, has been, not in that they “ followed 
after righteousness,’’ but in that they followed it “by the 
works of the law,” instead of “by faith,’ as Abraham 
(Romans 9. 31, 32; 10.3,4; 4,2-5). hole of ... pit—The 
idea is not, as it is often quoted, the ineuleation of hu- 
mility, by reminding men of the fallen state from which 
they have been taken, but that as Abraham, the quarry, 
as it were (cf. ch. 48.1), whence their nation was hewn, 
had been called out of a strange land to the inheritance 
of Canaan, and blessed by God, the same God is able to 
deliver and restore them also (ef. Matthew 3.9). 2. alone 
—translate, “I called him when he was but one” (Ezekiel 
33. 24). The argument is, thesame God who had so blessed 
“one” individual, as to become a mighty nation (Genesis 
12.1; 22.7), can also increase and bless the small remnant 
of Israel, both that left in the Babylonish captivity, and 
that left in the present and latter days (Zechariah 14, 2); 
“the residue”’ (ch, 13, 8,9), 3. For—See for the argument, 
last note. the garden of the Lord—restoration of the 
primeval paradise (Genesis 2, 8; Ezekiel 28, 13; Revelation 
2.7). melody—Hebrew, psalm. God's praises shall again 
beheard, 4. my people—the Jews. This reading is better 
than that of GESENIUS: ‘tO peoples... nations,” viz., the 
Gentiles, The Jews are called on to hear and rejoice in 
the extension of the true religion to the nations; for, at 
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the first preaching of the gospel, as in tne final age to 
come, it was from Jerusalem that the gospel law was, and 
is, to go forth (ch, 2.3), law... judgment—the gospel 
dispensation and institutions (ch. 42. 1, “judgment’’), 
make... to rest—establish firmly; found. Mght, &c.— 
(Ch. 42.6.) 5. righteousness... mear—i.¢., faithful ful- 
filment of the promised deliverance, answering to “salva- 
tion” in the parallel clause (ch. 46, 13; 56.1; Romans 10. 8, 
9). Ye follow after “righteousness;” seek it, therefore, 
from me, and you will not have far to go for it(v. 1), arms 
—put for Himself; I by my might. judge—(Ch, 2. 3, 4; 
Psalm 98,9.) isles, &c.—(Ch. 60, 9.) arm—(Romans l, 16), 
“the power of God unto (the Gentiles as well as the Jews) 
salvation.’ 6. (Ch. 40, 6,8; Psalm 102, 26; Hebrews 1. ll, 
12.) vanish away—lit., shall be torn asunder, as a garment 
[MAURER]; which accords with the context, in Hke 
manner—But GESENIUS, “ Like agnat;” like the smallest 
and vilest insect. JEROME translates, as Inglish Version, 
and infers-that ‘‘in like manner’ as man, the heavens (i. 
e., thesky)and earth are not to be annihilated, but changed 
for the better (ch. 65.17), righteousmess—my faithfully- 
fulfilled promise (note, v. 5). 7. know righteousness— 
(Note, v. 1.) 8+ (ote, ch. 50.9; Job 4, 18-20.) Not that the 
moth eats men up, but they shall be destroyed by as insig- 
nificant instrumentality as the moth that eatsa garment. 
9. Impassioned prayer of the exiled Jews, ancient days 
—(Psalm 44, 1.) Rahab—poetical name for Lgypt (note, ch. 
30. 7). dragon—Hebrew, tannin, The crocodile, an em- 
blem of Egypt, as represented on coins struck after the 
conquest of Egypt by Augustus; or rather here, its king, 
Pharaoh (note, ch. 27. 1; Psalm 74, 13, 14; Ezekiel 32, 2, 
Margin ; 29.3), 10. it—the arm. Art not thon the same 
Almighty power that, &c.? dried the sea—the Red Sea 
(ch. 43. 16; Exodus 14, 21), U1. (Ch. 35.10.) therefore—as- 
surance of faith; or else the answer of Jehoyah corre-. 
sponding to their prayer. As surely as God redeemed 
Israel out of Egypt, He shall redeem them from Babylon, 
both the literal in the age following, and mystical in the 
last ages (Revelation 18. 20,21). There shall be a second 
exodus (ch, 11. 11-16; 27. 12, 13), simging—image from the 
custom of singing on a journey when a carayan is passing 
along the extended plainsin the East. everlasting joy— 
(Jude 24.) sorrow ... flee away—(Revelation 21.4.) 12, 
comforteth—(v. 3; ch. 40.1.) thou—Zion, son of man— 
frail and dying as his parent Adam, be made as grass— 
wither as grass (ch. 40. 6, 7). 13. (Ch, 40. 12, 26, 28), the 
same argument of comfort drawn from the omnipotence 
of the Creator, as if... ready, &c.—lit., “‘when he 
directs,” viz., his arrow, to destroy (Psalm 21, 12; 7. 13; 11. 
2). [MAURER.] 14, captive exile—lit., one bowed down as 
a captive (ch. 10.4). [MAURER.] The scene is primarily 
Babylon, and the time near the close of the captivity. 
Secondarily, and antitypically, the mystical Babylon, the 
last enemy of Israel and the Church, in which they have 
long suffered, but from which they are to be gloriously 
delivered, pit—such as were many of the ancient dun- 
geons (cf, Jeremiah 38. 6, 11,13; Genesis 37,20), mor... 
bread . . . fail—(Ch. 33.16; Jeremiah 37.21.) 15. divided 
... 8ea—The Red Sea, The same Hebrew word as “ make 
to rest” (v. 4). Rather, ‘that terrify the sea,” i. e,., restrain 
it by my rebuke, “when its waves roar,” [GESENIUS.] 
The Hebrew favours MAURER, “that terrify the sea so 
that the waves roar.” The sense favours GESENIUS (Jere- 
miah 4, 22; 81. 85), or English Version (v. 9, 10, which favours 
the special reference to the exodus from Egypt), 16. Ad- 
dressed to Israel, embodied in “the servant,of Jehovah” 
(ch, 42. 1), Messiah, its ideal and representative Head, 
through whom the elect remnant is to be restored, put 
my words in thy mouth—true of Israel, the depository 
of true religion, but fully realized only in Israel’s Head 
and antitype, Messiah (cn. 49. 2; 50.4, 5; 59. 21; Deuterono- 
my 18,18; John 3,34), cewered.., in... shadow of 
... hand—protected thee (note, ch, 49, 2), plamt—rather, 
“fix” asa tabernacle; soit ought to be rendered (Daniel 
11,45). The “new creation,” now going on in the spiritual 
world by the gospel (Ephesians 2. 10), and hereafter to be 
extended to the visible world, is meant (ch. 65. 17; 66, 22; 
of, ch, 13, 13; 2 Peter 5, 10-13).- Zion—Its restoration 1s @ 





- leading part in the new creation to come (ch, 65. 17-19), 17. 
(Ch. 52,1.) drunk—Jehovah’s wrath is compared to an 
intoxicating draught; because it confounds the sufferer 
under it, and makes him fall (Job 21. 20; Psalm 60, 3; 75.8; 
Jeremiah 25, 15, 16; 49.12; Zechariah 12, 2; Revelation li, 
10); (“* poured out without mixture;” rather, the pure wine- 
juice mixed with intoxicating drugs). of trembling—which 
produced trembling or intoxication. wrung... out— 
drained the last drop out; the dregs were the sediments 
from various substances, as honey, dates, and drugs, put 
iuto the wine to increase the strength and sweetness, 18. 
Following up the image in v.17, intoxicated and con- 
fused by the cup of God’s anger, she has none to guide her 
in her helpless state; she has not yet awakened out of the 
sleep caused by that draught. This cannot apply to the 
Babylonish captivity; for in it they had Ezekiel and 
Daniel, Ezra and Nehemiah, as “guides,” and soon awoke 
out of that sleep; but it applies to the Jews now, and will 
be still more applicable in their coming oppression by 
Antichrist. 19. two—classes of evils, for he enumerates 
Jour, viz., desolation and destruction to the land and state; 
Jamine and the sword to the people. who shall be sorry 
for thee—so as to give thee effectual relief: as the paral- 
lel clause, “By whom shall I comfort thee?” shows (Lam- 
entations 2, 11-13), 20. head of all... streets—(Lamen- 
tations 2.19; 4.1.) wild bull—rather, the oryx [JEROME], 
or a gazelle [GESENIUsS], or wild goat [BocHART]; com- 
monly in the East taken in a net, of a wide sweep, where- 
into the beasts were hunted together. The streets of 
cities in the East often have gates, which are closed at 
night; a person wishing to escape would be stopped by 
them and caught,as a wildanimal ina net. 21. drunken 
+... not with wine—(Ch. 29.9; cf. v. 17, 20, here; Lamenta- 
tions 3.15.) 22. pleadeth . . , cause—(Psalm 35.1; Jere- 
miah 5). 31; Micah 7.9.) mo more drink it—(Ch. 54. 7-9.) 
This cannot apply to Israelafter the return from Baby- 
lon, but only to them after their final restoration, 23. 
(Ch, 49,26; Jeremiah 25, 15-29; Zechariah 12.2.) Bowdown 
that... ge over—Conquerors often literally trod on the 
necks of conquered kings, as Sapor of Persia did to the 
Roman emperor Valerian (Joshua 10, 24; Psalm 18, 40; 66. 
11, 12). 


CHAPTER LII. 


Ver. 1-15. VeRSES 1-13 CONNECTED WITH CHAP. 51. Zion 
long in bondage (ch, 51. 17-20) is called to put on beautiful 
garments appropriate toits future prosperity. 1. strength 
—as thy adornment; answering to “beautiful garments” 
in the parallel clause. Arouse thyself from dejection and 
assuine confidence. the holy city —(Nehemiah 11.1; 
Revelation 21.2.) no more... unclean—(Ch. 35,8; 60. 
21; Joel 3.17; Revelation 21. 27). A prophecy never yet 
fulfilled. uncircumcised—spiritually (Ezekiel 44.9; Acts 
7.51). 2. from the dust—the seat of mourners (Job 2, 12, 
13). arise, and sit—viz.,in a more dignified place: ona 
divan or a throne [LowTH], after having shaken off the 
dust gathered up by the flowing dress when seated on the 
ground; or simply, “ Arise, and sit erect.” [MAURER.] 
bands of ... neck—the yoke of thy captivity. 3. As 
you became your foes’ servants, without their paying any 
price for you (Jeremiah 15. 13), so they shall release you 
without demanding any price or reward (ch. 45. 13), (where 
Cyras is represented as doing so: a type of their final res- 
toration gratuitously in like manner), So the spiritual 
Israef, “sold under sin,” gratuitously (Romans 7. 14), shall 
be redeemed also gratuitously (ch. 55,1). 4. My people— 
Jacob and his sons. went down—Judea was an elevated 
country compared with Egypt. sojourm—They went 
there tostay only till the famine in Canaan should have 
ceased. Assyrian—Sennacherib. Remember how I de- 
livered you from Egypt and the Assyrian; what, then, is 
to prevent me from delivering you out of Babylon (and 
the mystical Babylon and the Antichrist in the last days)? 
without cause—answering to “for naught” in v, 5; itwas 
anact of gratuitous oppression in the present case, as in 
that case. 5. what have I here—i, e., what am I called 
ontodo. The fact ‘that my people is taken away (into 
cuptivity; ch. 49. 24, 25) for naught” (by gratuitous oppres- 
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sion, v.4; also v. 3, where see note) demands my interposi- 
tion, they that rule—or tyrannize, viz., Babylon, literal 
and mystical. make... to hewl—or, raise a cry of ex- 
ultation over them, [MAURER.] blasphemed—viz., in 
Babylon; God’s reason for delivering his people, not their 
goodness, but for the sake of His holy name (Ezekiel 20. 9, 
ii), 6. shall know in that day—when Christ shall re- 
veal Himself to Israel sensibly; the only means whereby 
their obstinate unbelief shall be overcome (Psalm 102, 16; 
Zechariah 12,10; 14.5), %. beautiful... feet—i.e., The 
advent of such a herald seen on the distant “ mountains” 
(Notes, ch. 40. 9; 41, 27; 25. 6,7; Song of Solomon 2. 17) run- 
ning in huste with the long-expected good tidings, is most 
grateful to the desolated city (Nahum 1.15), good tid- 
ings—only partially applying to the return from Baby- 
lon. Fully, and antitypically, the gospel (Luke 2. 10, 11), 
“beginning at Jerusalem” (Luke 24,47), ‘the city of the 
great King” (Matthew 5. 35), where Messiah shall, at the 
final restoration of Isracl, “reign” as peculiarly Zion's 
God (“Thy God reigneth;” cf. Psalm 2,6), 8. watchmen 
—set on towersseparated by intervals to give the earliest 
notice of the approach of any messenger with tidings (ef. 
ch, 21, 6-8). The Hebrew is more forcible than English Ver- 
sion, “The voice of thy watchmen” (exclamatory as in 
Song of Solomon 2, 8)! ‘They lift up their voice! together 
they sing.” eye to eye—i. e., close at hand,and so clearly 
(GESENIUS]; Numbers 14. 14, “face to face;’’? Numbers 12, 
8, “mouth to mouth.’”’ Cf. 1 Corinthians 13.12; Revela- 
tion 22. 4, of which Simeon’s sight of the Saviour was a 
prefiguration (Luke 2,30). The watchmen, spiritually, are 
ministers and others who pray for the peace of Jerusalem 
(ch. 62. 6,7), bring again—i.e., restore. Or else, “return 
to.” [MAURER.] 9. (Ch. 14.7, 8; 42.11.) redeemed—spirit- 
ually and nationally (ch. 48. 20), 10. made bare... arm 
—metaphor from warriors who bare their arm for battle 
(Ezekiel 4,7) all... earth... see ... salvation of 
... God—The deliverance wrought by God for Israel will 
cause all nations to acknowledge the Lord (ch, 66, 18-20), 
The partial fulfilment (Luke 3. 6) is a forerunner of the 
future complete fulfilment, 11. (Ch. 48,20; Zechariah 2, 
6,7.) Long residence in Babylon made many loath to 
leave it: so as to mystical Babylon (Revelation 18. 4), ye 
... that bear... vessels of the Lord—the priests and 
Levites, whose office it was to carry the vessels of the 
temple (Jeremiah 27.18). Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
them to Babylon (2 Chronicles 36.18). Cyrus restored 
them (Ezra 1,7-1l) be... cleam—by separating your- 
selves wholly from Babylonian idolaters, mystical and 
literal, 12. not... with haste—as when ye left Egypt 
(Exodus 12, 33, 39; Deuteronomy 16.3; cf. Note, ch. 28. 16). 
Ye shall have time to cleanse yourselves and make delib- 
erate preparation for departure. Lord—Jehovah, as your 
Leader in front (ch. 40.3; Exodus 23.20; Micah 2, 18), 
rereward—lil., gather up, i.e., to bring up the rear of your 
host. The transition is frequent from the glory of Mes- 
siah in His advent to reign, to His humiliation in His 
advent to suffer, Indeed, so are both advents accounted 
one, that He is not said, in His second coming, to be 
about to return, but to come, 13. Here ch, 53. ought to 
begin, and eh. 52. end with v. 12. This section, from here 
to end of ch.43., settles the controversy with the Jews, 
if Messiah be the person meant; and with infidels, if 
written by Isaiah, or at any time before Christ. The 
correspondence with the life and death of Jesus Christ 
is so minute, that it could not have resulted from con- 
jecture or accident. An impostor could not have shaped 
the course of events so as to have made his character and 
life appear to be a fulfilment of it. The writing is, 
moreover, declaredly prophetic. The quotations of it 
in the New Testament show (1.) that it was, before the 
time of Jesus, a recognized part of the Old Testament: 
(2.) that it+refers to Messiah (Matthew 8.17; Mark 14, 
28; Luke 22.37; John 12.88; Acts 8, 28-35; Romans 10, 
16; 1 Peter 2, 21-25), The indirect allusions to it still more 
clearly prove the Messianic interpretation; so universal 


* was that interpretation, that it is simply referred to in 


connection with the atoning virtue of His death, without 
being formally quoted (Mark 9,12; Romans 4, 25; 1 Co 
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rinthians 15.3; 2 Corinthians 5. 21; 1 Peter 1.19; 2. 21-25; 
1John 3.5), The genuineness of the passage is certain; for 
the Jews would not have forged it, since it is opposed to 
their notion of Messiah, as a triumphant temporal prince. 
The Christians could not have forged it; for the Jews, the 
enemies of Christianity, are “our librarians.” [PALEY.] 
The Jews try to evade its force by the figment of two Mes- 
siahs, one a suffering Messiah (Ben Joseph), the other a 
triumphant Messiah (Ben David), HILLEL maintained 
that Messiah has already come in the person of Hezekiah. 
BuxtorrF states, that many of the modern Rabbins be- 
lieve that He has been come a good while, but will not 
manifest Himself because of thesins of the Jews, But the 
ancient Jews, as the Chaldee paraphrast Jonathan, refer 
itto Messiah; so the Medrasch Tauchuma (a commentary 
on the Pentateuch); also Rabbi Moses Haddarschan (see 
HENGSTENBERG, Chrisiol). Some explain it of the Jew- 
ish people, either in the Babylonish exile, or in their 
present sufferings and dispersion. Others, the pious por- 
tion of the nation taken collectively, whose sufferings 
made a vicarious satisfaction for the ungodly. Others, 
Isaiah, or Jeremiah (GESENIUS], the prophets collectively. 
But an individual is plainly deseribed: he suffers volun- 
tarily, innocent, patiently, and as the efficient cause of the 
righteousness of His people, which holds good of none 
other but Messiah (ch. 55. 4-6, 9, 11; contrast Jeremiah 20, 
7; 15, 10-21; Psalm 137. 8,9); ch.53. 9, can hold good of none 
other, The objection that the sufferings (ch. 53, 1-10) re- 
ferred to are represented as past, the glorification alone 
as future (ch. 52, 13-15; 53. 11, 12) arises from not seeing that 
the prophet takes his stand in the midst of the scenes 
which he describes as future. The greater nearness of the 
first advent, and the interval between it and the second, 
are implied by the use of the past tense as to the first, the 
future as to the second, Behold—Awakening attention 
to the striking picture of Messiah that follows (cf. John 
19. 5, 14). my serwant—Messiah (ch. 42, 1), deal pru- 
dently—rather, prosper [GESENTUS] as the parallel clause 
favours (ch, 53. 10), Or, uniting both meanings, shall reign 
well, (MENGSTENBERG.] This verse sets forth in the begin- 
ning the ultimate issue of His sufferings, the description 
of which follows: the conclusion (ch, 53. 12) corresponds; 
the section (ch. 52, 13; 53.12) begins as it ends with His 
finalglory. extolled—elevated (Mark 16.19; Ephesians 1. 
20-22; 1 Peter 3, 22), 14, 15. Summary of Messiah’s his- 
tory, which is set forth more in detail in ch. 53. “Justas 
many were astonished (accompanied with aversion, Jere- 
miah 18. 16; 19. 8),&¢c.; his visage, &c.; so shall He 
sprinkle,’ &c. Israel in this answers to its antitype Mes- 
siah, now “an astonishment and by-word” (Deuteronomy 
28, 37), hereafter about to be a blessing and means of sal- 
vation to many nations (ch. 2, 2,3; Micah 5.7). thee; his 
—such changes of persons are common in Hebrew poetry. 
marred—Hebrew, disfigurement; abstract for concrete; 
not only disfigured, but disfigurement itself. more than 
any man—CASTELIO translates, ‘‘so that it was no longer 
that of a man”? (cf, Psalm 22,6). The more perfect we 
may suppose the *‘ body prepared ’”’ (Hebrew 10. 5) for Him 
by God, the sadder by contrast was the ‘*marring” of 
His visage and form, 15. sprinkle many—GESENIUS, 
for the antithesis to ‘be astonished,” translates, “shall 
cause ,.. to exult.”’ But the word universally in the 
Old Testament means either to sprinkle with blood, as the 
high priest makes an expiation (Leviticus 4. 6; 16,18, 19); 
or with water, to purify (izekiel 36, 25; cf. as to the Spirit, 
Acts 2, 33), both appropriate to Messiah (John 13.8; He- 
brews 9, 18, 14; 10, 22; 12.24; 1 Peter 1,2), The antithesis 
is sufficient without any forced rendering. Many were 
astonished; s0 many (not merely men, but) nations shall 
be sprinkled, They were amazed at such an abject person 
claiming to be Messiah; yet itis He who shall justify and 
purify. Men were dumb with the amazement of scorn at 
one marred more than the lowest of men, yet the highest: 
even kings (ch, 49. 7, 23) shall be dumb with awe and venera- 
tion (‘shut ... mouths; Job 29, 9,10; Micah 7.16), that 


+... not,,, told them—The reason why kings shall so- 


venerate them; the wonders of redemption, which had 
not been before told them, shall then be announced to 
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them, wonders such as they had never heard or seen par- 
allelled (ch. 55.1; Romans 15, 21; 16. 25, 26). 


CHAPTER LIII. 


Ver, 1-12. MAN’S UNBELIEF: MESSIAH’S VICARIOUS 
SUFFERINGS, AND FINAL TRIUMPH FOR MAN, The 
speaker, according to Hors.ry, personates the repenting 
Jews in the latter ages of the world coming over to the 
faith of the Redeemer; the whole is their penitent con- 
fession. This view suits the context (ch. 52. 7-9), which is 
not to be fully realized until Israel is restored. However, 
primarily, it is the abrupt exclamation of the prophet: 
“Who hath believed our report,” that of Isaiah and the 
other prophets, as to Messiah? The infidel’s objection 
from the unbelief of the Jews is anticipated and hereby 
answered: that unbelief and the cause of it (Messiah’s 
humiliation, whereas they looked for One coming to reign) 
were foreseen and foretold. 1. report—tit., ihe thing heard: 
referring to which sense Paul saith, ‘So, then, faith com- 
eth by hearing” (Romans 10. 16,17). arm—power (ch. 40, 
10); exercised in miracles and in saving men (Romans 1, 
16; 1 Corinthians 1.18), The prophet, as if present during 
Messiah’s ministry on earth, is deeply moved to see how 
few believed on Him (ch. 49.4; Mark 6. 6; 9. 19; Acts 1. 15). 
Two reasons are given why all ought to have believed. (1.) 
The “report” of the “ancient prophets.” (2.) “‘The arm 
of Jehovah” exhibited in Messiah whilst on earth, In 
HOoRSLEY’S view, this will be the penitent confession of 
the Jews, “‘ How few of our nation, in Messiah’s days, be- 
lievedin Him!” 2. tender plant—Messiah grew silently 
and insensibly, as a sucker from an ancient stock, seem- 
ingly dead (viz., the house of David, then in a decayed 
state) (Note, ch. 11.1), shall grow . . . hath—rather, 
grew up... had, before him—before Jehovah, Though 
unknown to the world (John 1. 11), Messiah was observed 
by God, who ordered the most minute circumstances at- 
tending His growth. root—i. e., sprout from aroot, form 
—beautiful form: sorrow had marred His once beau- 
tiful form, and when we shall see—rather, joined 
with the previous words, ‘‘ Nor comeliness (attractiveness) 
that we should look (with delight) on Him.” there is— 
rather, was. The studied reticence of the New Testament 
as to His form, stature, colour, &c., was designed to pre- 
vent our dwelling on the bodily, rather than on His 
moral beauty, holiness, love, &c.; also a providential 
protest against the making and veneration of images of 
Him. The letter of P. LENruLus to the emperor Tiberius, 
describing His person, is spurious; so also the story of 
His sending His portrait to Abgar, king of Edessa; and 
the alleged impression of His countenance on the hand- 
kerchief of Veronica. The former part of this verse re- 
fers to His birth and childhood; the latter to. His first 
public appearance. [VITRINGA.] 3. rejected— forsaken 
of men.” [GESENIUS.] ‘‘Most abject of men.” Tit., “He 
who ceases from men,” i.e., is no longer regarded as a 
man. [HENGSTENBERG.] (Note, ch. 52.14; 49.7.) man 
of sorrows—i.e., whose distinguishing characteristic 
was sorrows. acquainted with—familiar by constant 
contact with. gwrief—lit., disease; fig. for all kinds of 
calamity (Jeremiah 6. 14); leprosy especially represented 
this, being a direct judgment from God. It isremarkable 
Jesus is not mentioned as having ever suffered under 
sickness, and we hid ,., faces— Rather, as one who 
causes men to hide their faces from Him (in avefsion). 
{MAURER.] Or, ‘He was as an hiding of the face before 
it,” i.¢., as a thing before which a man covers his face in 
disgust. [HENGSTENBERG.] Or, ‘‘as one before whom is 
the covering of the face; before whom one covers the 
face in disgust. [GESENIUS.] Wwe—the prophet identify- 
ing himself with the Jews. See HorsLEy’s view (Vote, 
v.1), esteemed , .. not—negative contempt; the previous 
words express posilive. 4. Surely .. our gréefs—lit., 
“ But yet He hath taken (or borne) our sicknesses,” i,e,, they 
who despised Him because of His human infirmities 
ought rather to have esteemed Him on account of them; 
for thereby ‘Himself took OUR injfii mities’’ (bodily dis- 
eases) So Matthew 8.17 quotes it, In the Hebrew for 
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“ borne,” or took, there is probably the double notion, He 
took on Himself vicariously (so v., 5, 6, 8, 12), and so He took 
away; His perfect humanity whereby He was bodily af- 
flicted for us, and in all our afflictions (ch, 63.9; Hebrews 
4.15), was the ground on which He cured the sick; so that 
St. Matthew’s quotation is nota mere accommodation. See 
Note 42 of Archbishop MAGEE, Atonement, The Hebrew 
there nay mean to overwhelm with darkness; Messiah’s 
time of darkness was temporary (Matthew 27, 45), answer- 
ing to the bruising of His heel; Satan’s is to be eternal, 
answering to the bruising of his head (cf. ch, 50,10), carried 
... S0rrows—The notion of substitution strictly. ‘‘ Car- 
ried,” viz., as a burden. “Sorrows,” i.e, pains of the 
mind; as “griefs” refer to pains of the body (Psalm 382. 10; 
88.17). Matthew 8.17 might seem to oppose this: ‘‘ And 
bare our sicknesses.’’ But he uses ‘“sicknesses” jig. for 
sins, the cause of them. Christ took on Himself all man’s 

infirmities,” so as to remove them; the bodily by direct 
miracle, grounded on His participation in human in- 
firmities; those of the soul by His vicarious suffering, 
which did away with the source of both. Sin and sick- 
ness are ethically connected as cause and effect (ch. 33, 24; 
Psalm 103.38; Matthew 9.2; John 5.14; James 5.15). we 
did esteem him stricken—judicially [LowTH], viz., for 
7Tis sins; whereas it was for ours. ‘“‘We thought Him to 
be a leper’ (JEROME, VULGATE], leprosy being the direct 
Divine judgment for guilt (Leviticus 13,.; Numbers 12, 10, 
15; 2 Chronicles 26, 18-21). smitten—by Divine judgments, 
afflicted—tor His sins; this was the point in which they 
80 erred (Luke 23.34; Acts 3.17; 1 Corinthians 2.8.) He 
was, it is true, ‘‘afflicted,” but not for His sins. 5, 
wounded—a bodily wound; not mere mental sorrow; 
lit., pierced; minutely appropriate to Messiah, whose 
hands, feet, and side were pierced (Psalm 22,16). Margin, 
wrongly, from a Hebrew root, translates, “tormented,” 
for... for—(Romans 4. 25; 2 Corinthians 5,21; Hebrews 
9. 28; 1 Peter 2. 24; 3, 18)—the cause for which He suffered not 
His own, but our sins, bruised—crushing inward and 
outward suffering (Note, v.10), chastisement—lii,, the 
correction inflicted by a parent on children for their good 
(Hebrews 12. 5-8, 10, 11). Not punishment strictly; for this 
can have place only where there is guilt, which He had 
not; but He took on Himself the chastisement whereby the 
peace (reconciliation with our Father; Romans 5.1; Ephe- 
siams 2, 14, 15, 17) of the children of God was to be effected 
(Hebrews 2.14), upon him—as a burden; parallel to 
“hath borne” and “carried.” stripes—minutely pro- 
phetical of His being scourged (Matthew 27.26; 1 Peter 
2,24). healed—spiritually (Psalm 41.4; Jeremiah 8, 22), 
6. Penitent confession of believers and of Israel in the 
last days (Zechariah 12.10). sheep... astray —(Psalm 
119. 176; 1 Peter 2.25.) The antithesis is, ‘‘In ourselves we 
were scattered; in Christ we are collected together; by 
nature we wander, driven headlong to destruction; in 
Christ we find the way to the gate of life.” [CALVIN.] 
True, also, literally of Israel before its coming restoration 
(Hzekiel 34.5, 6; Zechariah 10, 2,6; cf. with Ezekiel 34, 23, 
24; Jeremiah 23.4, 5; also Matthew 9.36). laid—‘‘hath 
made to light on Him,” [LowtH.] Rather, “hath made 
to rush upon Him.” [MAURER.] the iniquity—i, e., its 
penalty; or rather, as in 2 Corinthians 5,21; He was not 
merely a sin offering (which would destroy the antithesis 
to “‘righteousness”), but “sin for us;’’ sin itself vica- 
riously; the representative of the aggregate sin of all 
mankind; not sins in the plural, for the “sin” of the 
world is one (Romans 5.16, 17); thus. we are made not 
merely righteous, but righteousness, even “the righteous- 
ness of God.” The innocent was punished as if guilty, 
that the guilty might be rewarded as if innocent. This 
verse could be said of no mere martyr. 7. oppressed— 
LowrnH translates, “It was exacted, and He was made 
answerable.”’” The verb means, lo have payment of a debt 
sternly exacted (Deuteronomy 15, 2,3), and so to be oppressed 
in general; the exaction of the full penalty for our sins in 
His sufferings is probably alluded to. and ,.. afflicted 
—or, and yet He suffered, or bore himself patiently and, &e, 
(HeNGsTeENBERG and MAURER.) LowrTH’s translation, 
“He was made answerable,” is hardly admitted by the 
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Hebrew, opened not ,,, mouth—Jeremiah 11.19, and 
David in Psalm 38. 13, 14; 39.9, prefiguring Messiah (Mat- 
thew 26.63; 27.12,14; 1 Peter 2.23), 8. Rather, ‘He was 
taken away (i.e., cut off) by oppression and by a judicial 
sentence;” a hendiad for, ‘by an oppressive judicial 
sentence,” [LOWTH and HENGSTENBERG.] GESENIUS not 
so well, ‘‘ He was delivered from oppression and punish- 
ment” only by death. English Version also translates, 
“from... from,’ not “by .,. by.’ But “prison” is not 
true of Jesus, who was not incarcerated; restraint and 
bonds (John 18,24) more accord with the Hebrew. Acts 
8.33; translate as LXX.: “In His humiliation His judg- 
ment (legal trial) was taken away; the virtual sense of 
the Hebrew as rendered by LowrTH, and sanctioned by 
the inspired writer of Acts; He was treated as one so 
mean that a fair trial was denied Him (Matthew 26, 59; 
Mark 14. 55-59) Horstey translates, ‘‘ After condemna- 
tion and judgment He was accepted.” who.., declare 
++. Semeration—who can set forth (the wickedness of) 
His generation? i, e., of His contemporaries [ALFORD on 
Acts 8. 33}, which suits best the parallelism, ‘‘ the wicked- 
ness of His generation” corresponding to “ oppressive 
judgment.” But LuTHER, “‘ His length of life,” i. e,, there 
shall be no end of His future days (v.10; Romans 6. 9). 
CALVIN includes the days of His Church, which is insepa- 
rable from Himself. HENGSTENBERG, ‘His posterity.” 
He, indeed, shall be cut off, but His race shall be so nu- 
merous that none can fully declare it. CHurysosrom, &c., 
“Tis eternal sonship and miraculous incarnation.” eut 
off—implying a violent death (Daniel 9. 26), my people— 
Isaiah, including himself among them by the word ‘‘my.” 
[HENGSTENBERG.] Rather, JEHOVAH speaks in the person 
of His prophet, ‘‘my people,” by the election of grace 
(Hebrews 2.13). was he stricken—Hebrew, “the stroke 
(was laid) upon Him,’’ GESENIUS says, that the Hebrew 
means them; the collective body, whether of the prophets 
or people, to which the Jews refer the whole prophecy. 
But JEROME, the SyriAc and ETHIOPIAC versions trans- 
late it Him; so it is singular in some passages: Psalm 
11,7, His ; Job 27, 23, Him; Isaiah 44, 15, thereto. The LXX. 
the Hebrew, lamo, “upon Him,” read the similar words, 
lamuth, “unto death,’ which would at once set aside 
the Jewish interpretation, ‘‘upon them.’”” ORIGEN, who 
laboriously compared the Hebrew with the LXX., so 
read it, and urged it against the Jews of his day, who 
would have denied it to be the true reading if the word 
had not then really so stood in the Hebrew text. 
{LowrH.] If his sole authority be thought insufficient, 
perhaps lamo may imply that Messiah was the repre- 
sentalive of the collective body of all men; hence the equiy- 
ocal plural-singular form, 9. Rather, “His grave was 
appointed,” or ‘they appointed Him His grave” [HENG- 
STENBERG]; i. e., they intended (by crucifying Him with 
two thieves, Matthew 27, 88) that He should have His 
grave “with the wicked” (Cf. John 19. 31), the denial of 
honourable burial being accounted a great ignominy 
(Wote, ch, 14, 19; Jeremiah 26. 23), and with... rich— 
rather, “ but He was with a rich man,” &c, GESENIUS, for 
the parallelism to *‘ the wicked,” translates “ ungodly” (the 
eflect of riches being to make one ungodly); but the 
Hebrew everywhere means rich, never by itself wngodly ; 
the parallelism, too, is one of contrast, viz., between their 
design and the fact, as*it was ordered by God (Matthew 27. 
57; Mark 15, 43-46; John 19. 39, 40); two rich men honoured 
Him at His death, Joseph of Arimathea; and Nicodemus, 
in his death—Tebrew, deaths. LOWTH translates, “His 
tomb ;” bamoth, from a different root, meaning high places, 
and so mounds for sepulture (Ezekiel 43.7). But all the 
versions oppose this, and the Hebrew hardly admits it, 
Rather transiate, “ after His death” [HENGSTENBERG]; as 
we say, “at His death.” The plural, deaths, intensifies the 
force; as Adam by sin “dying died” (Genesis 2,17, Mar- 
gin); 7%. e., incurred death, physical and spiritual. So Mes- 
siah, His substitute, endured death in both senses; spirit- 
ual, during His temporary abandonment by the Father; 
physical, when He gave up the ghost, because—rather, 
as the sense demands (so in Job 16, 17), “‘ although He had 
done no,” &c, [HENGSTENBERG], (1 Peter 2, 20-22;1 John 
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8.5). wiolence—i. e., wrong. 10. Transition from His hu- 
miliation to His exaltation. pleased the Lord—the secret 
of His sufferings. They were voluntarily borne by Mes- 
siah, in order that thereby He might “do Jehovah’s wiil” 
(John 6,38; Hebrews 10. 7, 9), as to man’s redemption; so 
at the end of the verse, “the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in His hand.” bruise—(see v. 5); Genesis 3, 15, 
was hereby fulfilled, though the Hebrew word for “ bruise,” 
there, is not the one used here, The word “ Himself,” in 
Matthew, implies a personal bearing on Himself of our 
maladies, spiritual and physical, which included as a con- 
sequence His ministration to our bodily ailments: these 
latter are the reverse side of sin; His bearing on Him our 
spiritual malady involved with it His bearing sympa- 
thetically, and healing, the outward: which is its fruits 
and its type. HENGSTENBERG rightly objects to MAGEE’S 
translation, ‘taken away,” instead of “‘borne,” that the 
parallelisin to “carried” would be destroyed. Besides the 
Hebrew word elsewhere, when connected with sin, means 
to bear it and its punishment (Ezekiel 18.20), Matthew, 
elsewhere, also sets forth His vicarious atonement (Mat- 
thew 20.28), when thou, &c.—rather, as Margin, ‘when 
His soul (i. e., He) shall have made an offering,” &c. In 
English Version the change of person is harsh: from Je- 
hovah, addressed in the second person (v, 10), to Jehovah 
speaking in the first person in v. UW. Margin rightly 
makes the prophet in the name of Jehovah Himself to 
speak in this verse, offering for sin—(Romans 3, 25; 
1 John 2.2; 4.10.) his seed—His spiritual posterity shall 
be numerous (Psalm 22, 30); nay, more, though He must 
die, He shall see them, A numerous posterity was ac- 
counted a high blessing among the Hebrews; still more 
80, for one to live to see them (Genesis 48, 11; Psalm 128, 6), 
prolong. .,days—also esteemed a special blessing among 
the Jews (Psalm 91,16). Messiah shall, after death, rise 
again to an endless life (Hosea 6,2; Romans 6,9), prosper 
—(Ch. 52.18, Margin.) 11. Jehovah is still speaking. see 
of the travail—He shall see such blessed fruits resulting 
from His sufferings as amply to repay Him for them (ch, 
49. 4,5; 50.5, 9). The ‘‘satisfaction,” in seeing the full fruit 
of His travail of soul in the conversion of Israel and the 
world, is to be realized in the last days (ch, 2,24), his 
knowledge —rather, the knowledge (experimentally) of 
Him (Jobn 17, 3; Philippians 3.10), my ... servant— 
Messiah (ch. 42, 1; 52,13), righteous—the ground on which 
He justifies others, His own righteousness (1 John 2, 1), 
justify—treat as i/ righteous; forensically; on the ground 
of His meritorious suffering, not their righteousness, bear 
... iniquities—(v. 4,5), as the sinner’s substitute, 12, 
divide—as a conqueror dividing the spoil after a victory 
(Psalm 2.8; Luke 11, 22), him—for Him, with.., mighty 
—HENGSTENBERG /ranslates, ‘I will give Him the mighty 
for a portion:’ so LXX. But the parallel clause, “* with 
the strong,” favours English Version, His triumrhs shall 
be not merely among the few and weak, but among the 
many and mighty. spoil... strong—(Colossians 2, 15; 
ef, Proverbs 16.19.) ‘‘ With the great; with the mighty,” 
may mean, as agreat and mighty hero, poured out... 
soul—i. e., His life, which was considered as residing in 
the blood (Leviticus 17. 11; Romans 3. 25). mumbered 
with, &c.—not that He was a transgressor, but was treated 
as such, when crucified with thieves (Mark 16. 28; Luke 
22,37). made intercession, &e,—This office He began on 
the cross (Luke 23. 34), and now continues in heaven (ch, 
59.16; Hebrews’, 24; 1 John 2,1). Understand because be- 
fore ‘‘He was numbered ... He bare... made interces- 
sion.’ His meritorious death and intercession are the 
eause of His ultimate triumph. MAURER, for the paral- 
lelism, translates, ‘He was put on the same footing with 
the transgressors.’ But English Version agrees better with 
the Hebrew, and with the sense and fact as to Christ, 
MAURER’S transialion would make a tautology after “‘ He 
was numbered with the transgressors ;” parallelism does 
not need so servile a repetition, ‘He made intercession 
for,’ &¢c., answers to the parallel, “He was numbered 
with,” &c., as effect answers to cause, His intercession 
for sinners being the effect flowing from His haying been 
pumbered with them, - 
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CHAPTER LIV. 


Ver. 1-17, THE FRUIT OF MESSIAH’S SUFFERINGS, AND 
OF ISRAEL’S FINAL PENITENCE AT HER PAST UNBELIEF 
(ch. 53. 6): HER JOYFUL RESTORATION AND ENLARGEMENT 
BY JEHOVAH, WHOSE WRATH WAS MOMENTARY, BUT His 
KINDNESS EVERLASTING, Israel converted is compared 
to a wife (v. 5; ch. 62.5) put away for unfaithfulness, but 
now forgiven and taken home again. The converted Gen- 
tiles are represented as a new progeny of the long-for- 
saken but now restored wife. The pre-eminence of the 
Hebrew Church as the mother Church of Christendom is 
the leading idea; the conversion of the Gentiles is men- 
tioned only as part of her felicity. [HorsLEy.] 1. Sing— 
for joy (Zephaniah 3, 14). barren—the Jewish Chureh 
once forsaken by God, and therefore during that time des- 
titute of spiritual children (v. 6), didst not bear—during 
the Babylonian exile primarily. Secondarily, and chiefly, 
during Israel’s present dispersion. the children —the 
Gentiles adopted by special grace into the original Church 
(v. 3; ch. 49, 20, 21), than... married wife—than were 
her spiritual children, when Israel was still a married 
wife (under the law, before the Babylonian exile), before 
God put her away. [MAURER.] So Paul contrasts the 
universal Church of the New Testament with the Chureb 
of the Old Testament legal dispensation, quoting this 
very passage (Galatians 4,27), But the full accomplish- 
ment of it is yet future, 2. (Ch. 49, 19, 20; Jeremiah 31, 
31-36, 38, 39.) Thy children shall be so many that thy bor- 
ders must be extended to contain them, curtains—the 
cloth forming the covering of the tent, spare not—givo 
abundantly the means for the enlargement of the Chureh 
(2 Corinthians 9, 5-7), cords... stakes—The more the tent 
is enlarged by lengthening the cords by which the eloth 
covering is fastened to the ground, the more the stakes 
supporting the tent need to be strengthened; the Church 
is not merely to seek new converts, but to strengthen 
those she has in the faith. The image is appropriate, as 
the tabernacle was the symbol of the old Israelitish Chureh 
(Wote, ch, 33. 20), 3. break forth—rather, burst forth with in- 
crease; thy offspring shall grow, answering to “thy seed” 
in the parallel clause. thy seed—Jsrael and her children, 
as distinguished from “the Gentiles.” desolate cities— 
of Israel (ch, 44. 26), 4. (Ch. 41. 10, 14.) shame of youth— 
Israel’s un/faithfulness as wife of Jehovah, almost from her 
earliest history. reproach of widowhood—Israel's pun- 
ishment in her consequent dismissal from God and barren- 
ness of spiritual children in Babylon and her present dis- 
persion (v. 1; ch, 49, 21; Jeremiah 3. 24, 25; 31. 19; Hosea 2, 
25). 5. (Ch, 62.5; Jeremiah 3, 14.) That God was Israel’s 
“Maker,” both as individuals and as the theocratic king- 
dom, is the pledge of assurance that He will be her Re- 
deemer (ch, 43. 1-3). Hebrew, “makers... husbands 7? 
plural for singular, to denote excellency. of Israel... 
whole earth—Not until He manifests Himself as God of 
Tsrael shall He appear God of the whole earth (Psalm 
102, 13, 15, 16; Zechariah 14, 5, 9), 6. called—i.e., recalled; 
the prophetic past for the future. forsaken— that had 
been forsaken, when thou—or, “ when she was rejected ;” 
one who had been a wife of youth (Ezekiel 16, 8, 22, 60; 
Jeremiah 2, 2) at the time when (thou, or) she was rejected 
for infidelity. [MAURER.] ‘A wife of youth, but after- 
wards rejected.’ [LOWTH.] 7. little moment—as compared 
with Israel’s coming long prosperity (ch. 26, 20; 60.10), So 
the spiritual Israel (Psalm 30. 5; 2 Corinthians 4, 17), 
gather thee—to myself from thy dispersions, 8. Ina little 
wrath—rather, ‘In the overflowing of wrath:” as Prov- 
erbs 27. 4, Margin. (GESENTIUS.] The wrath, though but 
“for a moment,” was overflowing whilst it lasted, hid 
... face—(Ch. 8 17; Psalm 30, 7.) everlasting—in con- 
trast to “fora moment.” 9. Iam about to do the same in 
this instance as in Noah’s flood, As I swore then that it 
should not return (Genesis 8. 21; 9. 11), and I kept that 
promise, so I swear now to my people, and will perform 
my promise, that there shall be no return of the deluge 
of my wrath upon them, LowTH, on insufficient au- 
thority, reads (the same will I do now as), “in the days of 
Noah,” 10, (Ch, 51, 6; Psalm 89, 33, 34; Romans 11, 29.) 
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covenant of my peace—(2 Samuel 23, 5.) The covenant 
whereby I have made thee at peace with me, 11. not 
comforted—by any one; none gave her help or comfort. 
lay ... with fair colours—rather, “lay ...in cement 
of vermilion.”” (LowTH.] The Hebrew for “fair colours” 
means sfibium, the paint with which Eastern women 
painted their eyelids and eyelashes (2 Kings 9. 30), The 
very cement shall be of the most beautiful colour (Reve- 
Jation 21. 18-21.) 12. windows—rather, battlements ; lit., 
suns; applied to battlements from their radiated appear- 
ance, agates—rather, rubies, carbuncles—lit., sparkling 
gems ; the carbuncle when held to the sun becomes like a 
burning coal, all thy borders—rather, thy whole circuit, 
consisting of precious stones. The glory of the Church on 
earth, when the Hebrew Church, according to the original 
design, shall be the metropolis of Christendom, 13. Quoted 
by the Saviour (John 6. 45), to prove that in order to come 
to Him, men must be “drawn” by the Father. So Jere- 
miah 31. 34; Micah 4. 2; 1 Corinthians 2, 10; Hebrews 8. 10; 
10. 16; 1 John 2. 20. great... peace—generally (Psalm 
119. 165), Specially referring to the peaceful prosperity which 
shall prevail under Messiah in the latter days (ch. 2. 4; 9. 
6). 14. righteousness—the characteristic of the reign of 
Messiah (ch. 11. 4.5; Psalm 72. 2,4; Revelation 19, 11), far 
from oppression, &c.—far from suffering oppression; ‘* for 
thou shalt have nothing to fear.” 15. gather together, 
&e,. —i.e., If it should happen that enemies “gather to- 
gether” against thee (Psalm 2. 2), they will not have been 
sent by me (cf. Hosea 8, 4) as instruments of my wrath 
(nay, it will be with my disapproval); for “ whosoever 
shall gather together,” &c. (Psalm 59, 3), fall for thy 
sake—rather, “shall come over to thy side.” [LowTH.] 
Tat., “fall to thee’? (Jeremiah 21. 9; 39.9). To be fully ful- 
filled to Jerusalem hereafter (Zechariah 14, 16), 16. The 
workman that forms “weapons against thee” (v. 17) is 
wholly in my power, therefore thou needest not fear, 
having me on thy side. for his work—rather, ‘“‘ by his 
labour,” [Horstery.] ‘ According to the exigencies of his 
work.” [MAURER.] waster to destroy—(Ch. 10. 5-7; 37. 26, 
27; 45. 1-6.) Desolating conquerors who use the “instru- 
ments” framed by “the smith.” The repetition of the “I” 
implies, however, something in the latter half of the verse 
contrasted with the former; understand it, therefore, 
thus: “I have in my power both him who frames arms 
and him who destroys them (arms).”” [ROSENMULLER.] 17. 
tomgue ... condemn—jimage from a court of justice. 
Those who desire to “condemn” thee thou shalt “con- 
demn” (Exodus 11.7; Joshua 10, 21; Psalm 64.8; Romans 
8. 1, 33). righteousness ... of me—(Ch. 45. 24; 46. 15.) 
Rather (this is) their justification from me. Their enemies 
would “condemn” them, but Ijustify and vindicate them, 
and so they condemn their enemies. 


CHAPTER LV. 


Ver. 1-13. THE CALL OF THE GENTILE WORLD TO FAITH 
THE RESULT OF GOpbD's GRACE TO THE JEWS FIRST. 1. 


‘every one—After the special privileges of Israel (ch. 54.) 


there follow, as the consequence, the universal invitation 
to the Gentiles (Luke 24. 47; Romans 11. 12,15), ‘Ho’ calls 
the most earnest attention. thirsteth—has a keen sense 


of need (Matthew 5.6), waters... wine and milk—a 


gradation. Not merely water, which is needed to main- 
tain life at all, but wine and milk to strengthen, cheer, and 
nourish; the spiritual blessings of the gospel are meant 
(ch. 25. 6; Song of Solomon 5. 1; John 7. 37), ‘‘ Waters,” 
plural, to denote abundance (ch. 43, 20; 44, 3), mo money— 
Yet, in v. 2, itissaid, “ye spend money.’’ A seeming para- 
dox. Ye are really spiritual bankrupts: but thinking 
yourselves to have money, viz., a devotion of your own 
making, ye lavish it on that“ which is not bread,” t.e., 
on idols, whether literal or spiritual. buy ... without 
money—another paradox. We are bought, but not witha 
price paid by ourselves (1 Corinthians 6. 20; 1 Peter 1, 18, 
19). In a different sense we are to “buy” salvation, viz., by 
parting with every thing which comes between us and 
Christ who has bought it for us and by making it our own 
(Matthew 13, 44, 46; Luke 12. 33; Revelation 3.18), 2. not 
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bread—(Habakkuk 2. 13.) “ Bread of deceit” (Proverbs 20, 
17). Contrast this with the “ bread of life” (John 6, 32. 85; 
also Luke 14. 16-20), satisfieth not—(Ecclesiastes 1.8; 4.8.) 
hearken ,.,. and eat—When two imperatives are joined, 
the second expresses the consequence of obeying the com- 
mand in the first (Genesis 42.18). By hearkening ye shall 
eat. Soinv.1, “buy and eat.”” By buying, and so making 
it your own, ye shall eat, i. e., experimentally enjoy it (John 
6. 53). Cf. the invitation (Proverbs 9. 5,6; Matthew 22. 4). 
fatness—(Psalm 36. 8; 63.5.) 3. me... live—by coming 
to me ye shall live: for ‘Tam the life” (John 14, 6). evere= 
lasting covenant—( Jeremiah 32, 40; 2 Samuel 23.5.) with 
you ,.. David—God's covenant is with the antitypical 
David, Messiah (Ezekiel 34. 23), and so with us by our 
identification with Him, sure—answering to ‘ everlast- 
ing,” irrevocable, unfailing, to be relied on (Psalm 89, 
2H, 28, 29, 34-36; Jeremiah 33. 20, 21; 2 Samuel 7, 15, 16; 
2 Corinthians 1. 18-20). mercies of David—the mercies 
of grace (ch, 63.7; John 1. 16) which I covenanted to 
give to David, and especially to Messiah, his antitype. 
Quoted in Acts 13.34. 4. him—the mystical David (Eze- 
kiel 387. 24, 25; Jeremiah 30.9; Hosea 3.5). Given by God 
(ch. 49. 6). witness—He bore witness even unto death 
for God, to His law, claims, and plan of redeeming 
love (John 18, 37; Revelation 1.5), Revelation is a “tes- 
timony ;” because it is propounded to be received on 
the authority of the Giver, and not merely because it 
ean be proved by arguments, commander — “ precep- 
tor.” [Horsury.] “Lawgiver.” [BARNES,] to the 
people—rather, peoples. 5. thou—Jehovah addresses 
Messiah. call... run—God must call, before man can, 
or will, run (Song of Solomon 1.4; John 6, 44). Not merely 
come, but run eagerly. thou knowest not—now as thy 
people (soin Matthew7, 23), mation... nations—grada- 
tion; from Israel, one nation, the gospel spread to many 
nations, and will do so more fully on Israel’s conversion. 
knew not thee—(Ch. 52. 15; Ephesians 2. 11,12.) because 
of... thy God... glorificd thee—(Ch. 60. 5,9; Zecha- 
riah 8. 23); where similar language is directed to Zsrael, 
because of the identification of Israel with Messiah, who 
is the ideal Israel (Matthew 2. 15; cf. with Hosea 11. 1; see 
Acts3. 13), 6. The condition and limit in the obtaining of 
the spiritual benefits (v, 1-3): (1.) Seek the Lord, (2.) Seek 
Him whilst He is to be found (ch. 65.1; Psalm 32. 6; Mat- 
thew 25. 1-13; John 7. 34; 8. 21; 2 Corinthians 6.2; Hebrews 
2.3; 3. 13,15), call—casting yourselves wholly on His merey 
(Romans 10. 13). Stronger than ‘‘seek;”’ so ‘‘ near’ is more 
positive than ‘while He may be found” (Romans 10. 8, 9). 
near—propitious (Psalm 34. 18; 145, 18). 7%. unrighteous 
—Hebrew, man of iniquity ; true of allmen, The “ wicked” 
sins more openly in ‘‘ his way ;” the “unrighteous” refers 
to the more subtle workings of sin in the “thoughts,” 
All are guilty in the latter respect, though many fancy 
themselves safe, because not openly “wicked in ways” 
(Psalm 94. 11). The parallelism is that of gradation. The 
progress of the penitent is to be from negative reforma- 
tion, “forsaking his (1.) way,’’ and (2.) a farther step, “his 
thoughts,” to positive repentance, (1.) “returning to the 
Lord” (the only true repentance, Zechariah 12. 10), and 
making God his God, along with the other children of God 
(the ecrowning-point; appropriation of God to ourselves: “to 
our God”). ‘ Return” implies that man originally walked 
with God, but has apostatised. Isaiah saith, “owr God,” 
the God of the believing Israelites; those redeemed them- 
selves desire others to come to their God (Psalm 34.8; 
Revelation 22.17). abundantly pardon—lii., multiply to 
pardon, still more than “have mercy ;’’ God’s gracious- 
ness is felt more and more the longer one knows Him 
(Psalm 130.7). 8. For—Referring to v.7, You need not 
doubt His willingness “abundantly to pardon” (ef. v. 12); 
jor, though, “the wicked’ man’s * ways,” and ‘the un- 
righteous man’s thoughts,’ are so aggravated as toseem 
unpardonable, God’s “thoughts” and ““ways’’ in pardon- 
ing are not regulated by the proportion of the former, as 
man’s would be towards his fellow-man who offended 
him; ef, the “for” (Psalm 25, 11; Romans 5. 19). 9. (Psalm 
57.10; 89. 2; 103. 11.) For is repeated from v. 8 But Mau- 
RER, after the negation, translates, “ but.” 10. The hearts 
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of men, once barren of spirituality, shall be made, by the 
outpouring of the Spirit under Messiah, to bear fruits 
of righteousness (ch. 5. 6; Deuteronomy 382. 2; 2Samuel 23. 
4; Psalin 72, 6), smow—which covers plants from frost in 
winter; and, when melted in spring, waters the earth. 
returneth not—void; as in v, 11; it returns not in the 
same shape, or without “accomplishing” the desired end, 
bud—germinate. 11. (Matthew 24, 35.) Rain may to us 
seem lost when if falls on a desert, but it fulfils some pur- 
pose of God. So the gospel word falling on the hard heart; 
it sometimes works a change at last; and even if not so, 
it leaves men without excuse, The full accomplishment 
of this verse, and v. 12, 13, is, however, to be at the Jews’ 
final restoration and conversion of the world (ch. 11. 9-12; 
60, 1-5, 21). 122. go out—from the various countries in 
which ye (the Jews) are scattered, to your own land (Eze- 
kiel 11.17). led—by Messiah, your “ Leader” (v. 4; ch. 52. 
12; Micah 2. 12,13), mountains... trees, &c.—images 
justly used to express the seeming sympathy of nature 
with the joy of God’s people. For, when sin is removed, 
the natural world shall be delivered from “ vanity,” and 
be renewed, so as to be in unison with the regenerated 
moral world (ch. 44, 23; Psalm 98.8; Romans 8, 19-22), 13. 
thorn—emblem of the wicked (2 Samuel 23.6; Micah 
7. 4), fir tree—the godly (ch. 60. 13; Psalm 92.12). Cf. 
as to the change wrought, Romans 6.19. brier—em- 
blem of uncultivation (ch. 5. 6), myrtle—Hebrew, Hedes, 
from which comes Hedassah, the original name of Esther. 
Type of the Christian Church; for it is a lowly, though 
beautiful, fragrant and evergreen shrub (Psalm 92, 13, 14). 
foraname... everlasting sign—a perpetual memorial 
to the glory of Jehovah (Jeremiah 13. 11; 33. 9). 


CHAPTER LVI. 


Ver. 1-12. THE PREPARATION NEEDED ON THE PART OF 
THOSE WHO WISH TO BE ADMITTED TO THE KINGDOM OF 
Gop. 1. judgment—equity. John the Baptist preached 
similarly a return to righteousness, as needed to prepare 
men for Messiah’s first coming (Luke 3.3, 8-14). So it shall 
be before the second coming (Malachi 4. 46). mear to 
come—(Matthew 38. 2; 4.17), also as to the second coming 
(ch. 62. 10,11; Luke 21, 28, 31; Romans 13. 11, 12; Hebrews 
10. 25). righteousness—answering to “salvation” in the 
parallel clause; therefore it means righteousness which 
bringeth salvation (ch. 46.13; Romans 3. 25,26). 2. (Luke 
12. 43.) the man—Hebrew, enosh, “a man in humble life,” 
in contradistinction to Hebrew, ish,” “one of high rank,” 
Even the humblest, as “the stranger” and “the eunuch” 
(v. 4, 6), are admissible to these privileges, this... it— 
what follows: ‘‘keeping the Sabbath,” &e. (ch. 58. 13, 14; 
Ezekiel 20. 12). A proof that the Sabbath, in the spirit of 
its obligation, was to be binding under the gospel (ch. 66. 
23). That gospel times are referred to is plain, from the 
blessing not being pronounced on the man who observed 
the sacrificial ritual of the Jewish law. layeth hold— 
image from one grasping firmly some precious object 
which he is afraid of having forcibly snatched from him, 
The “Sabbath” here includes all the ordinances of Divine 
worship under the new gospel law. Keepeth ... hand 

..frem ... evil—The observance of the second table 
of the law; as the “Sabbath” referred to the first table, 
Together, they form the whole duty of man, the worship 
of God and a holy life. 3. God welcomes all believers, 
without distinction of persons, under the new economy 
(Acts 10, 34,35), joimed ... to... Lord—(Numbers 18. 4, 
7.) “*Proselytes.” separated—Proselytes from the Gen- 
tiles were not admitted to the same privileges as native 
Israelites. This barrier between Jews and Gentiles was 
to be broken down (Ephesians 2. 14-16), eunmuch—(Acts 8, 
27, &c.) Eunuchs were chamberlains over harems, or 
court ministers in general. dry tree—barren (cf. Luke 23. 
31); not admissible into the congregation of Israel (Deu- 
teronomy 23. 1-3). Under the gospel the eunuch and 
stranger should be released from religious and civil dis- 
abilities. please me—sacrifice their own pleasure to mine. 
take hold—so “layeth hold” (note, v. 2). 5. in mine 
house—the temple, the emblem of the Church (1 Timothy 
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8.15). They shall no longer be confined as proselytes were, 
to the outer court, but shall be admitted “into the holiest” 
(Hebrews 10. 19, 20), a place—iit.,a hand, than of sons— 
Though the eunuch is barren of children (v, 3), 1 will give 
him a more lasting name than that of being father of 
sons and daughters (regarded as a high honour among 
the Hebrews) (John 1, 12; 10.3; 1 John 3,1; Revelation 2. 
17; 8.12). 6 join , . . Lord—(Jeremiah 50.6.) Con- 
ditions of admission to the privileges of adoption. 7% 
Even then—(Ephesians 2, 11-13.) to my holy mountain 
—Jerusalem, the seat of the Lord’s throne in His coming 
kingdom (ch, 2,2; Jeremiah 8.17). joyful—(Romans 5, 
ll.) burnt offerings . .. sacrifices—spiritual, of which 
the literal were types (Romans 12.1; Hebrews 13. 15; 1 
Peter 2.5), accepted—(Ephesians 1,6.) altar—(Hebrews 
13. 10), spiritually, the cross of Cnrist, which sanctifies our 
sacrifices of prayer and praise. house. . . for all people 
—or rather, peoples. No longer restricted to one fayoured 
people (Malachi 1.11; John 4, 21, 23; 1 Timothy 2.8), Tobe 
fully realized at the second coming (ch. 2,24), No longer 
literal, but spiritual sacrifice, viz., ‘‘ prayer” shall be offered 
(Psalm 141. 2; 52.17; Malachi 1, 11; Matthew 21. 13), 8. Je- 
hovah will not only restore the scattered outcasts of 
Israel (ch, 11. 12; Psalm 147. 2) to their own land, but “* will 
gather others (‘strangers’) to him (Israel), besides those 
gathered” (Margin, to his gathered, i. e., in addition to the 
Israelites collected from their dispersion), (John 10. 16; 
Ephesians 1. 10; 2.19). 3. beasts—Gentile idolatrous na- 
tions hostile to the Jews, summoned by God to chastise 
them (Jeremiah 12, 7-9; 50.17; Ezekiel 34. 5): the Chaldeans 
and subsequently the Romans, The mention of the * out- 
casts of Israel’ (v.8) brings in view the outcasting, caused 
by the sins of their rulers (v. 10-12), to devour—viz., Israel, 
10. his watchmen—Israel’s spiritual leaders (ch. 62. 16; 
Ezekiel 3.17), dumb dogs—image from bad shepherds’ 
watch-dogs, which fail to give notice, by barking, of the . 
approach of wild beasts, blind—( Matthew 23. 16,) sleeping, 
lying down—rather, ‘dreamers, sluggards.” [LowTH.] 
Not merely sleeping inactive, but under visionary delusions, 
loving to slumber—not merely slumbering involunta- 
rily, but loving it. 11. greedy—lit., strong (i. e., insatiable) 
in appetite (Ezekiel 34, 2,3; Micah 3,11), cannot under 
stand—unable to comprehend the wants of the people, 
spiritually: so v.10, ““cannot bark,” look to...own 
way—i.e., their own selfish interests; not tothe spiritual 
welfare of the people (Jeremiah 6, 13; Ezekiel 22. 27), from 
his quarter—rather, “from the highest to the lowest.” 
{LowrH.] ‘From his quarter;” i. e., from one end to the 
other of them, one and all (Genesis 19, 4), 12. fetch wine— 
language of the national teachers challenging one another 
to drink. BARNES translates, ‘‘I will take another cup” 
(ch. 5.11). to-morrow, &c.—Their self-indulgence was 
habitual and intentional: not merely they drink, but they 
mean to continue so, . 


CHAPTER LVII. 


Ver. 1-21. THE PEACEFUL DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
FEW: THE UNGODLINESS OF THE MANY: A BELIEVING 
REMNANT SHALL SURVIVE THE GENERAL JUDGMENTS 
OF THE NATION, AND BE RESTORED BY HIM WHO CRE- 
ATETH PEACE. In the midst of the excesses of the un- 
faithful watchmen (ch, 56. 10, 11, 12), most of the few that 
are godly perish; partly by vexation at the prevailing 
ungodliness; partly by violent death in persecution: 
prophetical of the persecuting times of Manasseh, before 
God’s judgments in causing the captivity in Babylon; and 
again those in the last age of the Church, before the final 
judgments on the apostasy (2 Kings 21. 16; Matthew 23, 
20-35, 37; Revelation 11.17). The Hebrew for “ perisheth,” 
and “is taken away,’ expresses a violent death (Micah 7, 
2). 1.no man layeth it to heart—as a public calamity, 
merciful men—rather, godly men ; the subjects of mercy. 
mone considering—viz., what was the design of Provi- 
dence in removing the godly. from the evil—Hebrew, 
from the face of the evil, i, e,, both from the moral evil on 
every side (ch. 56, 10-12), and from the evils about to come 
in punishment of the national sins, foreign invasions, 





The Jews Reproved for Idolatry. 


&c. (ch. 56. 9; 57.13), So Ahijah’s death Is represented as 
a blessing conferred on him by God for his piety (1 Kings 
14. 10-13; see also 2 Kings 22. 20). 2. Or, “he entereth into 
peace; in contrast to the persecutions which he suffered 
in this world (Job 3. 13,17) Margin not so well translates, 
“he shall go in peace” (Psalm 37. 37; Luke 2, 29), rest—the 
calm rest of their bodies in their graves (called ‘ beds,”’ 
2 Chronicles 16. 14; cf. Isaiah 14. 18; because they “sleep” 
in them, with the certainty of awakening at the resurrec- 
tion, 1 Thessalonians 4. 14) is the emblem of the eternal 
“rest” (Hebrews 4,9; Revelation 14.13), each one walk- 
ingin... uprightmess—This clause defines the charac- 
ter of those who at death “rest in their beds,” viz., all who 


walk uprightly, 3.But... ye—In contrast to “the right- 


eous” and their end, he announces to the unbelieving 
Jews their doom, sons of the sorceress—i, e., ye that are 
addicted to sorecry: this was connected with the worship 
of false gods (2 Kings 21. 6). No insult is greater toan Ori- 
ental than any slur cast on his mother (1 Samuel 20, 30; 
Job 30.8). seed of the adulterer—spiritual adultery is 
meant: idolatry and apostasy (Matthew 16.4). 4. sport 
yourselves—make a mock (ch, 66.5). Are ye aware of the 
glory ef Him whom you mock, by mocking His servants 
(“the righteous,” v. 1)? (2 Chronicles 36.16.) make,.. 
wide mouth—/Psalm 22. 7, 13; 35. 21; Lamentations 2, 16). 
children of transgression, &c.—not merely children of 
transgressors, and a seed of false parents, but of transgression 
and falsehood itself, utterly unfaithful to God. 5. En- 
flaming yourselves—Burning with lust towards idols 
[GrsENIUS]; or else (cf. Margin), in the terebinth groves, 
which the Hebrew and the parallelism favour (Note, ch, 1. 
29), [MAURER.] under .., tree—(2 Kings 17.10.) The tree, 
as in the Assyrian sculptures, was probably made an idol- 
atrous symbol of the heavenly hosts. slaying... children— 
as a sacrifice to Molech, &c. (2 Kings 17.31; 2 Chronicles 28, 
8; 33.6). im... valleys—the valley of the son of Hin- 
nom, Fire was put within a hollow brazen statue, and 
the child was putin his heated arms; kettle drums (/e- 
brew, toph) were beaten to drown the child’s cries; whence 
the valley was called Tophet (2 Chronicles 33,6; Jeremiah 
7.3). under... clifts—the gloom of caverns suiting their 
dark superstitions. 6. The smooth stones, shaped as idols, 
are the gods chosen by thee as thy portion (Psalm 16, 5). 
meat offering—not a bloody sacrifice, but one of meal 
and tiour mingled withoil. ‘Meat’’in Old English meant 
Sood, not flesh, as it now means (Leviticus 14. 10). Should 
I receive comfort—rather, ‘‘Shall I bear these things with 
patiepce?”’ [HoRSLEY.] 7%. Upon... high mountain 
... bed—image from adultery, open and shameless (Ezekiel 
23.7); the ““bed” answers to the idolatrous altar, the scene 
of their spiritual unfaithfulness to their Divine husband 
(Ezekiel 16. 16, 25; 23.41), 8. “Remembrance,” i. e., memo- 
rials of thy idolatry: the objects which thou holdest in re- 
membrance. J'hey hung up household tutelary gods “ behind 
the doors;” the very place where God has directed them 
to write His laws “on the posts and gates’ (Deuteron- 
omy 6.9; Ll. 20); a curse, too, was pronounced on putting 
up an image “in a secret place’ (Deuteronomy 27, 15). 
discovered thyself—image from an adulteress, enlarged 

. . bed—so as to receive the more paramours, made... 
covenant—with idols: in open violation of thy “cove- 
nant” with God (Exodus 19. 5; 23. 32). Or, “hast made as- 
signations with them for thyself.” [HORSLEY.] thy bed 
... their bed—The Jews’ sin was twofold; they resorted 
to places of idolatry (‘‘ their bed’’), and they received idols 
into the temple of God (“thy bed’’), where—rather, ever 
since that. [HORSLEY.] The Hebrew for where means room 
(Margin), a place; therefore, translate, “thou hast pro- 
vided a place for it” (for “their bed’’), viz., by admitting 
idolatrous altars in thy land [BARNES]; or “thou choosest 
a (convenient) place for thyself” in their bed [MAURER] 
(ch, 56, 5). 9. the king—the idol which they came to wor- 
ship, perfumed with oil, like harlots (Jeremiah 4. 30; 
Ezekiel 23.16, 40). So “king”? means idol (Amos 5. 26; 
Zephaniah 1.5); (malcham meaning “king’’). [ROSEN- 
MULLER.) Rather, the king of Assyria or Egypt, and 
other foreign princes, on whom Israel relied, instead of 
on God; the “ointment” will thus refer to the presents 
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(Hosea 12. 1), and perhaps the compliances with foreigners’ 
idolatries, whereby Israel sought to gain their fayour 
[Lowry] (ch. 30, 6; Ezekiel 16, 33; 23. 16; Hosea 7.11), send 
+++ Messengers far off—not merely to neighbouring 
nations, but to those “far off,’ in search of new idols, 
or else alliances. even unto hell—the lowest possible 
degradation, 10, greatmess of... way—the length of 
thy journey in seeking strange gods, or else foreign aid 
(Jeremiah 2, 23, 24), Notwithstanding thy deriving no 
good trom these long journeys (so, “send... far off,” w 
9), thou dost not still give up hope (Jeremiah 2, 25; 18, 12). 
hast found . . . life of . . . hand—for “thou still findest 
life (i.e., vigour) enough in thy hand” to make new idols 
[MAURER], or to seek new alliances (“‘hand” being then 
taken for strength in general). grieved—rather, “there- 
fore thou art not weak” [MAURER]; inasmuch as having 
“life in thy hand,” thou art still strongin hope. 21. Israel 
wished not toseem allogether to have denied God. There- 
fore they “lied” to Him. God asks, Why dost thou do so? 
“Whom dost thou fear? Certainly not me; for thou hast 
not remembered me.” Translate, “ seeing that thou hast 
not remembered me,’ laid it to heart—rather, “nor 
hast me at heart;’’ hast no regard for me; and that, be- 
cause I have been long silent and have not punished thee, 
Lit., ‘Have I not held. my peace, and that for long? and 
so thou fearest me not” (Psalm 50. 21; Ecclesiastes 8, 11). 
It would be better openly to renounce God, than to “ flat- 
ter Him” with lies of false professions (Psalm 78. 36.) 
(LUDOVICUS DE DiEU.] However, ch. 51, 12, 13 favours 
English Version of the whole verse; God’s ‘silent’ long- 
suffering, which was intended to lead them to repentance, 
caused them “not to fear Him’’ (Romans 2, 4,5), 12. de= 
clare—I will expose publicly thy (hypocritical) righteous- - 
ness, I will show openly how vain thy works, in having 
recourse to idols, or foreign alliances, shall prove (v. 3). 
13. When thou criest—In the time of thy trouble. com- 
panies—viz., of idols, collected by thee from every quarter; 
or else, of foreigners, summoned to thy aid. wind... 
carry .., away—(Job. 21,18; Matthew 7. 27.) vanity— 
rather, a breath. [LOWTH.] possess... land... inherit 
—i, e., the literal land of Judea and Mount Zion; the be- 
lieving remnant of Israel shall return and inherit the 
land. Secondarily, the heavenly inheritance, and the 
spiritual Zion (ch. 49. 8; Psalm 37, 9, 11; 69. 35, 86; Matthew 
5.5; Hebrews 12. 22), “‘He that putteth his trust in me,” 
of whatever extraction, shall succeed to the spiritual 
patrimony of the apostate Jew. [HorSLEY.] 14. shall 
say—The nominative is, “He that trusteth in me” (v, 13), 
The believing remnant shall have every obstacle to their 
return cleared out of the way, at the coming restoration 
of Israei, the antitype to the return from Babylon (ch. 35. 
8; 40. 3,4; 62.10, 11.) Cast... up—a high road before the 
returning Jews, stumbling-block—Jesus had been so 
to the Jews, but will not be so then any longer (1 Corin- 
thians 1, 23); their prejudices shall then be taken out of 
the way. 15. The pride and self*righteousness of the 
Jews were the stumbling-block in the way of their ac- 
knowledging Christ. The contrition of Israel] in the last 
days shall be attended with God’s interposition in their 
behalf. So their self-humiliation, in ch, 66, 2, 5, 10, &¢., 
precedes their final prosperity (Zechariah 12. 6, 10-14); 
there will, probably, be a previous period of unbelief even 
after their return (Zechariah 12, 8,9), 16. For—Referring 
to the promise in v, 14, 15, of restoring Israel when ‘‘con- 
trite’ (Genesis 6, 3; 8. 21; Psalm 78. 38, 39; 85, 5; 103, 9, 18, 145 
Micah 7.18), God “will not contend for ever’ with His 
people, for their human spirit would thereby be utterly 
crushed, whereas God's object is to chasten, not to destroy 
them (Lamentations 38. 33, 84; Micah 7. 8,9). With the un- 
godly He is ‘angry every day”’ (Psalm 7, 11; Revelation 14, 
11). spirit... before me—i, e., the human spirit which 
went forth from me (Numbers 16, 22), answering to “ which 
I have made” in the parallel’clause, 17. covetousness— 
akin to idolatry; and, like it, having drawn off Israel’s 
heart from God (ch. 2. 7; 56. 11; 58. 8; Jeremiah 6. 13; Colos- 
sians 3. 5). hid me—(Ch, 8, 17; 45,15.) went on frowardly 
—the result of God’s hiding His face (Psalm 81. 12; Romans 
1, 24, 26). 18. Rather, “I have seen his ways (in sin), yet 
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will I heal him,” i. e., restore Israel spiritually and tem- 
porally (Jeremiah 83. 6; 3.22; Hosea 14, 4, 5, [HORSLEY.] 
However, the phrase, ‘his mourners,” favours English 
Version; ‘his ways” will thus be his ways of repentance ; 
and God’s pardon on “seeing” them answers to the like 
promise (ch. 61. 2,3; Jeremiah 31. 18, 20), 19. frnitof... 
lips—i. ¢., thanksgivings which flow from the lips. I make 
men to return thanks to me (Hosea 14. 2; Hebrews 13. 15). 
Peace, peace—‘‘perfect peace’ (see Margin, ch, 26.3; John 
14, 27). Primarily, the cessation of the troubles now 
afflicting the Jews, as formerly, under the Babylonian 
exile. More generally, the peace which the gospel pro- 
claims both to Israel “that is near,’ and to the Gentiles 
who are “ far off” (Acts 2. 39; Ephesians 2.17), 20. when 
it cannot rest—rather, “for it can have no rest” (Job 15, 
20, &c.; Proverbs 4, 16,17). Znglish Version represents the 
sea as occasionally agitated ; but the Hebrew expresses that 
it can never be at rest. 21. (Ch, 48, 22; 2 Kings 9. 22.) my 
God—The prophet, having God as his God, speaks in the 
person of Israel, prophetically regarded as having now 
appropriated God and His ‘ peace’’ (ch, 11. 1-3), warning 
the impenitent that, whilst they continue so, they can 
have no peace. 


CHAPTER. LVITII. 


Ver. 1-14. REPROOF OF THE JEWS FOR THEIR DEPEND- 
ENCE ON MERE OUTWARD FORMS OF WORSHIP. 1. aloud 
—Hebrew, with the throat, i. e., with full voice, not merely 
from the lips (1 Samuel 1.13), Speak loud enough to arrest 
attention. my people—The Jews in Isaiah’s time, and 
again in the time of our Lord, more zealous for externals 
than for inward holiness. ROSENMULLER thinks the 
reference to be to the Jews in the captivity practising 
their rites to gain God’s favour and a release; and that 
hence, sacrifices are not mentioned, but only fasting and 
Sabbath observance, which they could keep, though far 
away from the temple in Jerusalem. ‘The same also 
applies to their present dispersion, in which they cannot 
offer sacrifices, but can only show their zeal in /fastings, 
&c. Cf. as to our Lord’s time, Matthew 6, 16; 23.; Luke 18. 
12, 2. Put the stop at “‘ways;’’ and connect “as a nation 
that,” &¢., with what follows; “As a nation that did 
righteousness,” thus answers to, “they ask of me just 
judgments” (i. e., as a matter of justice due to them, salva- 
tion to themselves, and destruction to their enemies); 
and “ forsook not the ordinance of their God,” answers to 
“they desire the drawing near of God’ (that God would 
draw near to exercise those “just judgments” in behalf 
of them, and against their enemies) [MAUR@R.] So 
JEROME, “In the confidence, as it were, of a good con- 
science, they demand a just judgment, in the language 
of the saints: Judge me, O Lord, for I have walked in mine 
integrity.” Soin Malachi 2,17, they affect to be scandal- 
ized at the impunity of the wicked, and impugn God’s 
justice. [HORSLEY.] Thus, “seek me daily, and desire 
(English Version not so well, ‘delight’) to know my ways,” 
refers to their requiring to know why God delayed so long 
in helping them. Znglish Version gives a good, though 
different sense, viz., dispelling the delusion that God would 
be satisfied with outward observances, whilst the spirit 
of the law was violated and the heart unchanged (v. 3-14; 
Ezekiel 33. 31, 82; cf. John 18. 28), scrupulosity side by side 
with murder, The prophets were the commentators 
on the law, as their Magna Charta, in its inward spirit 
and not the mere letter. 3. Wherefore—The words of 
the Jews: “Why is it that, when we fast, thou dost not 
notice it” (by delivering us)? They think to lay God un- 
der obligation to their fasting (Psalm 73. 13; Malachi 3. 14), 
afflicted soul—(Leviticus 16. 29.) Behold—God’'s reply. 
pleasure—in antithesis to their boast of having “afflicted 
their soul;” it was only in outward show they really en- 
joyed themselves, GESENIUS not so well translates, “ busi- 
ness.” exact .,, labours—rather, “oppressive labours,” 
[MAURER.] HORSLEY, with Vulgate, translates, “‘ Exact the 
whole upon your debtors ;” those who owe you labour (Ne- 
hemiah 5, 1-5, 8-10, &c.), 4. ye shall not fast—rather, ‘‘ye 
do not fast at this time, so as to make your voice to be 
heard on high,” i. ¢., in heaven; your aim in fasting is 
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strife, not to gain the ear of God [MAURER] (1 Kings 21. 9, 
12, 13), In English Version the sense is, If you wish accept- 
ance with God, ye must not fast as ye now do, to make 
your voice heard high in strife. 5. for a man to afflict 
his soul—The pain felt by abstinence is not the end to be 
sought, as if it were meritorious; it is of value only so far 
as it leads us to amend our ways (v.6,7). bow... head 
... sackcloth—to affect the outward tokens, soas to “ ap- 
pear to men to fast” (Matthew 6, 17,18; 1 Kings 21, 27; Es- 
ther 4.3), 6. loose... bands of wickedness—i. ¢., to 
dissolve every tie wherewith one has unjustly bound his 
fellow-men (Leviticus 25, 49, &c.). Servitude,a fraudulent 
contract, &c, undo ,.,. heavy burdens— Hebrew, loose 
the bands of the yoke. oppressed—tit., the broken. The ex- 
pression, to let go free, implies that those “ broken” with 
the yoke of slavery are meant (Nehemiah 5, 10-125 Jere- _ 
miah 34, 9-11, 14,16), JEROME interprets it, broken with pov- 
erty; bankrupt. 7. deal—distribute (Job 31. 16-21). cast 
out—rather, reduced. [HORSLEY.] maked , ,. , cover hin 
—(Matthew 25.36.) flesh—kindred (Genesis 29. 14), Also 
brethren in common descent from Adam, and brethren in 
Christ (James 2. 15), ‘Hide... thyself,’ means to be 
strange towards them, and not to relieve them in their 
poverty (Matthew 15. 5). 8. light—emblem of prosperity 
(v.10; Job 11.17). health—tlit., a long bandage, applied by 
surgeons to heal a wound (ef. ch.1.6). Hence restoration 
fromall past calamities. go before thee—Thy conformity 
to the Divine covenant acts as a leader, conducting thee 
to peace and prosperity. glory... rereward—like the 
pillar of cloud and fire, the symbol of God’s “glory,” 
which went behind Israel, separating them from their 
Egyptian pursuers (ch. 52.12; Exodus 14.19, 20), 9. Then 
... call... answer—When sin is renounced (ch, 65, 24). 
When the Lord’s call is not hearkened to, He will not hear 
our “call’’ (Psalm 66. 18; Proverbs 1, 24, 28; 15. 29; 28. 9), 
putting forth of finger—the finger of scorn pointed at 
simple-minded godly men. The middle finger was so used 
by the Romans, speaking vanity—eyery injurious speech, 
{LowtH.] 10. draw out thy soul—‘ impart of thine own 
subsistence,” or “‘sustenance.”’ [HorRSLEY.] “Soul” is jig. 
for ‘that wherewith thou sustainest thy soul,’ or “life,” 
light... in obscurity—calamities shall besuddenly suc- 
ceeded by prosperity (Psalm 112, 4). LI. satisfy ... in 
drought—(Ch. 41. 17, 18.) Lit., drought, i. e., parched places, 
(MAURER.] make fat—rather, strengthen. [NoyeEs.] “Give 
thee the free use of thy bones’”’ [JEROME], or, of thy strength, 
(HoRSLEY.] watered gardem—an Oriental picture of 
happiness, fail not—Hebrew, ‘deceive not;” as streams 
that disappoint the caravan which had expected to find 
water, as formerly, but find it dried up (Job 6, 15-17), 12. 
they ... of thee—thy people, the Israelites. old waste 
places—the old ruins of Jerusalem (ch, 61.4; Ezekiel 86, 
33-86). foundations of many generations—i. ¢., the build- 
ings which had lain in ruins, even to their foundations, for 
many ages; called in the parallel passage (ch, 61. 4), ‘the 
Jormer desolations;” and in the preceding clause here, 
“the old waste places.” The literal and spiritual restora- 
tion of Israel is meant, which shall produce like blessed 
results on the Gentile world (Amos 9, 11, 12; Acts 15, 16, 17). 
becalled—appropriately; the name truly designating what 
thou shalt do. breach —the calamity wherewith God 
visited Israel for their sin (ch. 30. 26; 1 Chronicles 15, 18), 
paths to dwell in—not that the paths were to be dwelt in, 
but the paths leading to their dwellings were to be restored; 
“paths, so as to dwell in the land,” (MAuRER.] 13. (Ch, 
56,2; Nehemiah 13, 15-22.) The Sabbath, even under the 
new dispensation, was to be obligatory (ch, 66, 23), foot 

the instrument of motion (cf, Proverbs 4, 27); nien are not 
to travel for mere pleasure on the Sabbath (Acts 1. 12). The 
Jews were forbidden to travel on it farther than the taber- 
nacle or temple. If thou keep thy foot from going on thy 
own ways and “doing thy pleasure,” &c. (Iixodus 20. 10, 11), 
my holy day—God claims it as His day; to take it for our 
pleasure is to rob Him of His own. This is the very way 
in which the Sabbath is mostly broken; it is made a day 
of carnal pleasure instead of spiritual “delight.” holy 
of the Lord—not the predicate, but the subject; “if thou 
call the holy (day) of Jehovah honourable ;” if thou treat 





-of the Messiah. 


The Sins of the People. 


It as aday to be honoured. him-—or else, it, the Sabbath. 
notdoing ... own way—answering to, “turn away thy 
foot from the Sabbath.” nor finding... pleasure—an- 
swering to, “doing thy pleasure.” ‘“‘To keep the Sabbath 
In an idle manner is the sabbath of oxen and asses; to 
pass it in a jovial manner is the sabbath of the golden 
calf, when the people sat down to eat and drink, and rose 
again to play; to keep it in surfeiting and wantonness is 
the sabbath of Satan, the devil’s holiday.”’. [BisHop AN- 
DREWES.] nor speaking ... words—answering to, ‘“‘call 
Sabbatha delight... honourable.’’ Man’s “own words” 
would “call” it a ‘“‘weariness;” it is the spiritual nature 
given from above which “calls it a delight’? (Amos 8. 5; 
Malachi 1.13), 14. delight...in...Lord—God rewards 
in kind, as He punishes in kind, As we “delight” in 
keeping God's “Sabbath,’’ so God will give us “delight” 
in Himself (Genesis 15.1; Job 22, 21-26; Psalm 37. 4). ride 
upon... high places—I will make thee supreme lord of 
the land; the phrase is taken from a conqueror riding in 
his chariot, and occupying the hills and fastnesses of a 
country [ViTRINGA] (Deuteronomy 32, 13; Micah 1.3; Ha- 
bakkuk 3.19). Judea was a land of hills; the idea thus is, 
“JT will restore thee to thine own land.” [CALvrin.] The 
parallel words, ‘heritage of Jacob,’”’ confirm this (Genesis 
27. 28, 29; 28. 13-15). mouth of... Lord... spoken it— 
A formula to assure men of the fulfilment of any solemn 
promise which God has made (ch, 40. 5). 


CHAPTER LIX. 


Ver, 1-21. THE PEOPLE’s SIN THE CAUSE OF JUDGMENTS: 
THEY AT LAST OWN IT THEMSELVES: THE REDEEMER’S 
FUTURE INTERPOSITION IN THEIR EXTREMITY. The rea- 
s0n why Jehovah does not deliver His people, notwith- 
standing their religious services (ch, 58, 3), is not want of 
power on His part, but because of their sins (v. 1-8); v. 9-15 
contain their confession; v. 16-21, the consequent promise 
; 1, hand... shortened—(Note, ch. 50. 2.) 
ear heavy—(Ch. 6, 10.) 2. hid—Hebrew, caused Him to 
hide (Lamentations 3.44), 3. (Ch. 1.15; Romans 3, 13-15.) 
hands... fingers—not merely the ‘‘hands” perpetrate 
deeds of grosser enormity (‘‘blood”’), but the ‘‘fingers” 
commit more minute acts of “iniquity.” Mps... tongue 
—The lips “speak” openly “lies,” the tongue ‘‘ mutters” 
malicious insinuations (‘‘ perverseness;’’ perverse misrep- 
resentations of others) (Jeremiah 6. 28; 9.4) 4. Rather, 
“Wo one calleth an adversary into conrt with justice,’ 
é.e., None bringeth a just suit: ““No one pleadeth with 
truth,” they trust... iniquity—(So Job 15. 35; Psalm 
7. 14). 5. cockatrice— Probably the basilisk serpent, 
cerastes. Instead of crushing evil in the egg, they foster 
it, spidex’s web—This refers not to the spider’s web 
being made to entrap, but to its thinness, as contrasted 
with substantial ‘‘garments,’’ as v.6 shows. Their works 
are yain and transitory (Job 8.14; Proverbs 11. 18), eateth 
.. + their eggs—he who partakes in their plans, or has any- 
thing to do wiih them, finds them pestiferous.. that which 
is crushed—tThe egg, when it.is broken, breaketh out asa 
viper; their plans, however specious in their undeveloped 
form like the egg, when developed, are found pernicious. 
Though the viper is viviparous (from which “ vi-per” is 
derived), yet during gestation, the young are included in 
eggs, which break at the birth [BocuaRr]; however, met- 
aphors often combine things without representing every 
thing to the life. 6. not... garmenis—like the ‘fig 
leaves”? wherewith Adam and Eve vainly tried to cover 
their shame, as contrasted with ‘tthe coats of skins” 
which the Lord God made to clothe them with (ch. 64. 6; 
Romans 13. 14; Galatians 3. 27; Philippians 3.9). The ar- 
tificial self-deceiving sophisms of human philosophy (1 
Timothy 6.5; 2 Timothy 2, 16, 23), 7%. feet—ali their mem- 
bers are active in evil; in v.3, the ‘‘ hands, fingers, lips, 
and tongue,” are specified. rum ,.. haste—(Romans 3. 
15.y Contrast David’s “running and hasting”’ in the ways 
of God (Psalm 119, 32, 60), thonughts—not merely their 
acts, but their whole thoughts. 8. peace—whether in 
relation to God, to their own conscience, or to their fellow- 
men (ch. 47. 20, 21). judgment—justice, crooked—the 
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_ away from our legal courts. 


Salvation is only of God. 


opposite of “straightforward” (Proverbs 2. 15; 28.18). 9. 
judgment far—retribution in kind, because they had 
shown “no judgment in their goings” (v. 8), ‘* The vindica- 
tion of our just rights by God is' withheld by Him from us.” 
us—In v. 8 and previous verses, it was “ they,” the third 
person; here, ‘‘us,.. we,’ the first person. The nation 
here speaks: God thus making them out of their own 
mouth condemn themselves; justas Heby his prophet 
had condemned them before. Isaiah includes himself 
with his people,and speaks in theirname. justice—God'’s 
justice bringing salvation (ch. 46,13). light—the dawn 
of returning prosperity, obscurity—adversity (Jeremiah 
8.15). 10. grope—fulfilling Moses’ threat (Deuteronomy 
28. 29). stumble at noon ,.,.as..,. night—There is no 
relaxation of our evils; at the time when we might look 
for the noon of relief, there is still the night of our ca- 
lamity. im desolate places—rather, to suit the parallel 
words ‘at noonday,” in fertile (lit., fat; Genesis 27. 28) 
fields [GESENIUS] (Where allis promising) we are like the 
dead (who have no hope left them); or, where others are 
prosperous, we wander about as dead men, True of all 
unbelievers (ch. 26.10; Luke 15, 17), 141. roar—moan 
plaintively, like a hungry bear which growls for food. 
doves—(Ch. 38. 14; Ezekiel 7,16.) salwation—retribution 
in kind: beeause not salvation, but “destruction” was 
“in their paths” (v.7) 12. (Daniel 9.5, &¢.) thee... 
us—antithesis. with us—i.e., we are conscious of them 
(Margin, Job 12.3; 15.9). Ikmow—acknowledge they are 
our iniquities. 13. The particulars of the sins generally 
confessed in the preceding verse (ch. 48.8; Jeremiah 2, 
19, 20). The act, the word, and the thought of apostasy, 
are all here marked: transgression and departing, &¢.; 
lying (cf. v. 4), and speaking, &¢e.; conceiving and uttering 
Jrom the heart, 14. Justice and righteousness are put 
im the street—in the forum, 
the place of judicature, usually at the gate of the city 
(Zechariah 8,16). cannot enter—is shut out from the 
forum, or courts of justice, 15. faileth—is not to be found,. 
he that departeth .. . prey—He that will not fallin withs 
the prevailing iniquity exposes himself as a prey to the 
wicked (Psalm 10, 8,9), Lord saw it—The iniquity off 
Israel, so desperate as to require nothing short of Jeho-- 
vah’s interposition to mend it, typifies the same necessity 
for a Divine Mediator existing in the deep corruption of. 
man; Israel, the model nation, was chosen to illustrata- 
this awful fact, 16. no man—viz., to atone by his right-- 
eousness for the unrighteousness of the people. “*Man’ 
is emphatic,asin 1 Kings 2.2; no representative man able 
to retrieve the cause of fallen men (ch, 41. 28; 63. 5; 6; Jer-- 
emiah 5.1; Ezekiel 22. 30), no intercessor—no one to in- 
terpose, “to help... uphold” (ch. 63. 5). . his arm—(Ch. 
40.10; 51.5.) Not man’s arm, but His alone (Psalm 98, 13. 
44.3). his righteousness—the “arm” of Messiah... He 
won the victory for us, not by mere might as God, but by 
His invincible righteousness, as man having ‘“‘the Spirit 
without measure” (ch, 11. 5; 42. 6, 21; 51.8; 53..11;.1 John 
2.1). 1%. Messiah is represented as a warrior armed at 
all points, going forth to vindicate His people. Owing to 
the unity of Christ and His people, their armour is like 
His, except that they have no “garments. of vengeance” 
(which is God’s prerogative, Romans 12, 19), or “cloak of 
zeal’ (in the sense of judicial fury punishing the wicked; 
this zeal belongs properly to God, 2 Kings 10. 16; Romans 
10.2; Philippians 8. 6; ‘“‘zeal,”’ in the sense of anziety for 
the Lord’s honour, they have, Numbers 25, 11, 13;:Psalm 69. 
9; 2 Corinthians 7, 11; 9. 2); and for “salvation,” which is 
of God alone (Psalm 3. 8), they have as. their helmet “ the 
hope of salvation” (1 Thessalonians.5..8),. The ‘helmet of 
salvation” is attributed to them: (Ephesians 6, 14, 17) in a 
secondary sense, viz., derived from Him, and as yet only 
in hope, not fruition (Romans 8, 24), The second coming 
here, as often, is included in this representation of Mes- 
siah. His‘ zeal” (John 2, 15-17) at His first coming was but 
a type of His zeal and vengeance against the foes of God at 
His second coming (2 Thessalonians 1. 8-10; Revelation 
19, 11-21), 18. deeds—Hebrew, “recompenses;” “accord- 
ing as their deeds demand.” (MAURER.| This verse pre- 
dicts the judgments at the Lord’ssseeond coming, which 
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shall precede the final redemption of His people (ch, 66. 
13,15, 16), islamds—(Wote, ch. 41.1.) Distant countries. 
19. (Ch. 45.6; Malachi 1.11.) The result of God's judg- 
ments (ch. 26.9; 66. 18-20). like a flood—(Jeremiah 46. 7, 
8; Revelation 12. 15), lift up a standard—rather, froma 
different Hebrew root, shall put him to flight, drive him away. 
(MAURER.] LowrH, giving a different sense to the Fe- 
brew for “enemy” from that in v, 18, and a forced mean- 
ing to the Hebrew for “Spirit of the Lord,” translates, 
“When He shall come as a river straitened in its course, 
which a mighty wind drives along,” 20. to Zion—Ro- 
mans 11, 26 quotes it,‘ out of Zion.’ Thus St, Paul, by in- 
spiration, supplements the sense from Psalm 14.7: He 
was, and is come to Zion, first with redemption, being 
sprung as man out of Zion. LXX. translate, ‘for the sake 
of Zion.” Paul applies this verse to the coming restora- 
tion of Israel spiritually.. them that turn from—Ro- 
mans LI, 26). “shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob;”’ 
so LX X., Paul herein gives the full sense under inspira- 
tion. They turn from transgression, because He first 
turns them from it, and it from them (Psalm 130, 4; Lam- 
entations 5,21), 21. covenant with them , . , thee— 
The covenant is with Christ,and with them only as united 
to Him (Hebrews 2. 13). Jehovah addresses Messiah the 
representative and ideal Israel.. The literal and spiritual 
Israel are His seed, to whom the promise is to be fulfilled 
(Psalm 22,30). Spirit... motdepart... forever—(Jer- 
emiah 31. 31-37; Matthew 28, 20), 


CHAPTER LX. 


Ver. 1-22. ISRAEL’S GLORY AFTER HER AFFLICTION. An 
ode of congratulation to Zion on her restoration at the 
Lord’s second advent to her true position as the mother 
Church from which the gospel is to be diffused to the whole 
Gentile world; the first promulgation of the gospel among 
the Gentiles, beginning at Jerusalem, is an earnest of this. 
The language is too glorious to apply to any thing that as 
yet has happened 1. Arise—from the dust in which thou 
hast been sitting as a mourning female captive (ch. 3. 26; 52. 
1,2). shine—impart to others the spiritual light now given 
thee (v.3). Margin and GESENIUS translate, ‘ Be enlight- 
ened ;”’ be resplendent with posterity; imperative for the 
future indicative, ‘Thou shalt be enlightened” (ch. 58. 8, 
10; Ephesians 5,8, 14). glory of the Lord—not merely 
the Shechinah, or cloud of glory, such as rested above the 
ark in the old dispensation, but the glory of the Lord in 
person (Jeremiah 3, 16,17), is risen—as the sun (Malachi 
4.2; Luke 1,78, Margin), 2 darkness... earth—the rest 
of the earth: in contrast with “light ... upon thee” (v. 1). 
The earth will be afterwards enlightened through Israel 
(ch, 9.2). be seen—conspicuously: so the Hebrew, 3. (Ch. 2. 
83; 11. 10; 43. 6; 49.22; 66, 12.) Kkimgs—(Ch. 49.7, 23; 52. 15.) 
thy rising—rather, thy sun-rising, i. e., to the brightness that 
riseth upon thee. 4 Lift up... eyes—Jerusalem is ad- 
dressed as a female with eyes cast down from grief. all 
they ... they —The Gentile peoples come together to 
bring back the dispersed Hebrews, restore their city, and 
worship Jehovah with offerings. nursed at thy side— 
rather carried, &c, It is the custom in the East to carry 
the children astride on the hip, with the arms around the 
body (ch, 66. 12.) 5. see—{v. 4), viz., the bringing back of 
thy sons. flow together—rather, ‘overflow with Joy” 
[Lowry]; or, from a different Hebrew root, “be bright with 
joy’ [GESENIUS] (Job 3,4). fear—rather, beat with the agi- 
tation of solemn joy at the marvellous sight [HorsLEY] 
(Jeremiah 33.9.) be enlarged—swell with delight. Grief, 
on the contrary, contracts the heart, abundance of... 
sea—the wealth of the lands beyond the sea, as in Solo- 
mon’s time, the type of the coming reign of the Prince of 
peace. converted—rather, be turned, instead of being 
turned to purposes of sin and idolatry. forces—rather, 
riches. 6, camels—laden with merchandise; the camel is 
“the ship of the desert” (cf, ch, 30. 6), cover thee—so 
many of them shall there be. dromedaries—they have 
one bunch on the back, whereas the camel has two: dis- 
tinguished for swiftness (Jeremiah 2, 23), Midian—East 
of the Elanitie branch of the Red Sea, and stretching 
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and the Great Blessings tifelloa 


northward along Mount Seir. Associated with the Ish- 
maelites in traffic (Genesis 37. 25, 28). Ephah—part of 
Midian, east of the Dead Sea. It abounded in camels 
(Judges 6.5), Sheba—In Arabia Felix, famed for frankin- 
cense and gold (Psalm 72,15; Jeremiah 6.20), which they 
traded in (ch. 45.14; Job 6.19; Ezekiel 27,22). 7%. Kedar— 
(Ch, 21.16; Song of Solomon 1.5), in the south of Arabia 
Deserta, or north of Arabia Petreea; they traded in flocks 
(Ezekiel 27,21), Nebaioth—son of Ishmael, as was Kedar. 
Father of the Nabatheans in Arabia Petra. minister— 
by coming up as an acceptable sacrifice. come up with 
acceptance—i, e., acceptably. The rams offering themselves 
voluntarily (Psalm 68.30; Romans 12,1; 1 Peter 2.5), with- 
out waiting for any other priest, answer to believers strong 
in faith and lamb-like meekness; and in the white fleece- 
like robe of sanctity. [VITRINGA.] house of my glory— 
the temple (Ezekiel 41.; Haggai 2.7, 9; Malachi 3.1). 8. 
The prophet, seeing in vision new hosts approaching 
quickly like a cloud of doves, asks who they are. 9. (Vote, 
ch. 42,4.) Tarshish first—The ships of Tartessus (ole, ch. 
2.16; 23.1, i. e., vessels that trade to the most distant re- 
gions) will be among the foremost to bring back the seat- 
tered Israelites (ch. 66.20), their silwer—the nations 
among whom the Jews have been scattered shall help 
them with their money in returning (v, 5-7, 11, 16), as was 
the case at the return from Babylon (lzra 1. 4; ef. Psalm 
68. 30, 31), unto the name... to the Holy One—rather, 
because of the name—because of the Holy One (ef. ch. 55. 5). 
{LowTH.] 10. kings... minister unto thee—(v.7 above, 
note ; ch. 49. 23.) in my wrath I smote thee—(Ch. 54. 7, 8; 
57.17.) 11. (Revelation 21. 25.) The gates are ever open to 
receive new offerings and converts (ch. 26.2; Acts 14.27; 
Revelation 3.8). In time of peace the gates of a city are 
open: so, under the Prince of peace, there shall be noneed 
forces—riches. be 
brought—as willing captives to the truth; or, if not will- 
ingly, be brought by judgments to submit to Tsrael (v. 12, 14). 
GESENIUS explains it, “may come escorted by a retinue.” * 
12. For—The reason which will lead Gentile kings and 
people to submit themselves; fear of the God in Israel 
(Zechariah 14.17). 12. glory—i. ¢., the trees which adorned 
Lebanon; emblem of men eminent in natural gifts, de- 
voting all that is in them to the God of Israel (Hosea 14. 5, 
6). fir... pine... box—rather, “the cypress... ilex 
...cedar.” place of my sanctuary — Jerusalem (Jere- 
miah 3.17). place of my feet—no longer the ark (Jere- 
miah 8, 16), ‘‘ the footstool” of Jehovah (Psalm 99.5; 132.7; 
1 Chronicles 28, 2); but “the place of His throne, the place 
of the soles of His feet, where He will dwell in the midst 
of the children of Israel for ever,” in the new temple (Eze- 
kiel 43,7). 14. The sons—Their fathers who “afflicted” 
Israel having been cut off by Divine judgments (ch, 14, 1, 
2; 49.28), ‘The Zion of the Holy One—The royal court of 
the Holy One. MAURER translates, “Zion, the sanctuary 
(holy place) of Israel” (ch.-57. 15; Psalm 46, 4), 15. forsaken 
—(Psalm 78. 60, 61.) no man went through thee—Thy 
land was so desolate that no traveller, or caravan, passed 
through thee; true only of Israel, not true of the Church 
(Lamentations 1.4), excellency—glory, i. e., for ever hon- 
oured. 16, suck—Thou shalt draw to thyself and enjoy 
all that is valuable of the possessions of the Gentiles, &c, 
(ch, 49. 23; 61. 6; 66.11, 12). know-—by the favours bestowed 
on thee, and through thee on the Gentiles. 17. Poetically, 
with figurative allusion to the furniture of the temple; all 
things in that happy age to come shall be changed for the 
better, exactors—viz., of tribute. righteousness—all 
rulers in restored Jerusalem shall not only be peaceable 
and righteous, but shall be, as it were, “‘ peace” and “ right- 
eousness” itself in their administration. 18. (Ch, 2. 4.) 
Not only shall thy walls keep thee safe from foes, but 
“Salvation” shall serve as thy walls, converting thy foes 
into friends, and so ensuring thee perfect safety (ch. 26.1, 
2). gates—once the scene of “destruction” when yictor- 
ious foes burst through them (Nehemiah 1. 3); henceforth 
to be not only the scene of praises, but “ Praise’ itself; 
the “gates,” as the place of public concourse, were the 
scene of thanksgivings (2 Chronicles 31,2; Psalm 9.14; 24, 
7; 100.4), “Judah,” the favoured tribe, means praise. 19. 





The Offices of Messiah. 


The sun and moon, thie brightest objects by day and night, 
shall be eclipsed by the surpassing glory of God mani- 
festing Himself to thee (ch, 30. 26; Zechariah 2.5; Revela- 
tion 21. 23; 22,5). 20. There shall be no national and 
spiritual obscuration again as formerly (Joel 2,10; Amos 
8.9). mourning... ended—(Ch. 25.8; Revelation 21. 4.) 
21. all righteous—{Ch. 4.3; 52.1; Revelation 21.27.) in- 
herit . . . land—(Ch. 49.8; 54.3; 65. 9; Psalm 37, 11, 22; Mat- 
thew 5.5.) branch of my planting—(Ch, 61.3; Psalm 92, 
13; Matthew 15. 13.) work of my hands—the converted 
Israelites (ch, 29, 23; 45.11), that I may be glorified—the 
final end of all God’s gracious dealings (ch. 49. 3; 61.3). 22. 
little ene—even one, and that the smallest in number and 
rank, shall be multiplied a thousandfold in both respects 
(Micah 5, 2; Matthew 138. 31, 32). his time—not our time; 
we might wish to hasten it, but it will come in the due 
time, as in the case of Jesus’ first coming (Galatians 4, 4); 
so in that of the restoration of Israel and the conversion 
of the world (ch. 66.8; Habakkuk 2, 3; Acts 1.7; Hebrews 
10, 37). : 


CHAPTER LXI. 


Ver, L-ll. MEsSIAH’sS OFFICES: RESTORATION OF Is- 
RAEL. Messiah announces His twofold commission to 
bring gospel-mercy at His first coming, and judgments 
on unbelievers and comfort to Zion at His second com- 
ing (v. 1-9); the language can be applied to Isaiah, com- 
forting by his prophecies the exiles in Babylon, only in 
@ subordinate sense. 1. is upon me; because... hath 
anointed me— quoted by Jesus as His credentials in 
preaching (Luke 4, 18-21). The Spirit is upon me in preach- 
ing, because Jehovah hath anointed me from the womb 
(Luke 1. 35), and at baptism, with the Spirit ‘“ without 
measure,” and permanently ‘abiding’ on me (ch. LL. 2; 
John 1. 32; 3. 34; Psalm 45.7; with which cf. 1 Kings 1. 39, 
40; 19.16; Exodus 29.7). ‘“ Anointed” as Messiah, Prophet, 
Priest, and King. good tidings—as the word gospel 
means, the meek—rather, “the poor,’ as Luke 4. 18 hath 
it, i.e., those afflicted with calamity, poor in circum- 
stances and in spirit (Matthew 11. 5). proclaim liberty— 
(John 8, 31-36.) Language drawn from the deliverance of 
the Babylonian captives, to describe the deliverance from 
sin and death (Hebrews 2. 15;) also from the “liberty pro- 
claimed” to all bond-servants on the year of jubilee (v. 2; 
Leviticus 25. 10; Jeremiah 34. 8,9). opening of the prison 


—The Hebrew rather is, “ the most complete opening,” viz.,. 


of the eyes to them that are bound, i. e., deliverance from 
prison, for captives are as it were blind in the darkness of 
prison (ch, 14.17; 35.5; 42.7). [EWALD.] So Luke 4. 18 and 
LXX. interpretit. Luke 4. 18, under inspiration, adds to 
this, for the fuller explanation of the single clause in the 
Hebrew, “to set at liberty them that are bruised; thus 
expressing the double “ opening” implied, viz., that of the 
eyes (John 9. 39), and that of the prison (Romans 6, 18; 7. 
24, 25; Hebrews 2.15). His miracles were acted parables. 
2. acceptable year—the year of jubilee on which “liberty 
Was proclaimed to the captives” (v.1; 2 Corinthians 6. 2). 
day of vengeance—The ‘acceptable time of grace” is a 
“year;’’ the time of “ vengeance” but ‘a day” (so ch. 34. 
8; 63. 4; Malachi 4.1). Jesus (Luke 4. 20, 21) “closed the 
book” before this clause; for the interval from His first to 
His second coming is “the acceptable year;” “the day of 
vengeance” will not be till He comes again (2 Thessalo- 
nians 1. 7-9). our God—The saints call Him “our God: 
for He cometh to “avenge’’ them (Revelation 6, 10; 19. 2). 
all that mourn—tihe “all’’ seems to include the spiritual 
Israelite mourners, as well as the literal, who are in v, 3 
called “them that mourn in Zion,” and to whom ch, 57. 
18 refers. 3. To appoint... to give—The double verb, 
with the one and the same accusative,imparts glowing 
vehemence to thestyle.. beauty for ashes—There isa play 
on the sound and meaning of the Hebrew words, peer, epher, 
uit., “ ornamental head-dress” or tiara (Ezekiel 24. 17), worn 
in times of joy, instead of a head-dress of “ ashes,” cast on 
the head in mourning (2 Samuel 13.19), oil of joy—per- 
fumed ointment was poured on the guests at joyous feasts 
(Psalm 23. 5; 45. 7,8; Amos 6,6). On oceasions of grief its 
use was laid aside (2 Samuel 14. 2). garment of praise— 
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bright-coloured garments, indicative of thankfulness, in- 
stead of those that indicate despondency, as sackcloth 
(John 16, 20). trees of righteousness — Hebrew, terebinih 
trees; symbolical of men strong in righteousness, instead 
of being, as heretofore, bowed down as a reed with sin and 
calamity (¢h. 1, 29, 30; 42.3; 1 Kings 14, 15; Psalm 1. 3; 92. 
12-14; Jeremiah 17.8), planting of... Lord—(Wote, ch. 
60. 21.) that he might be glorified—({John 15.8.) 4. eld 
wastes—Jerusalem and the cities of Judah which long lay 
in ruins. (Vote, ch, 58, 12), 5. stamd—shall wait on you as 
servants (ch. 14. 1, 2; 60,10). 6. But ye—as contrasted with 
the “strangers.” Ye shall have no need to attend to your 
flocks and lands: strangers will do that for you; your ex- 
clusive business will be the service of Jehovah as His 
“ priests”? (Exodus 19. 6, which remains yet to be realized; 
cf. as to the spiritual Israel, ch. 66. 21; 1 Peter 2.5, 9; Reve- 
lation 1. 6; 5. 10), ministers—(Kzekiel 44. 11.) eat .. 
riches of . . . Gentiles—({Ch. 60. 5-11.) im their glory... 
boast yourselves—rather, “in their splendour ye shall be 
substituted in their stead;” lit., ye shall substitute your- 
selves. [MAURER.] 7. double—Instead of your past share, 
ye shall have not merely as much, but ‘‘double” as much 
reward (ch. 40. 2; Zechariah 9. 12; ef. the third elause in 
this verse). confasion—rather, humiliation, or eontumely. 
rejoice—They shall celebrate with jubilation their portion, 
[MAURER.] Transition from the second to the third per- 
son. in their land—marking the reference to literal 
Israel, not to the Church at large, everlasting joy—(Ch. 
35.10.) 8. judgment—justice, which requires that I should 
restore my people,and give them double in compensation 
for their sufferings. robbery for burnt offering—rather, 
from a different Hebrew root, the spoil of INIQUITY. [HoR- 
SLEY.] Soin Job 5.6. Hating, as I do, the rapine, com- 
bined with iniquity, perpetrated on my people by their 
enemies,’ I will vindicate Israel. direct... work in 
truth—rather, “I will give them the reward of their work” 
(cf. Margin, ch. 40. 10; 49. 4; 62. 11) in faithfulness. 9% 
known —honourably; shall be illustrious (Psalm 67. 2). 
people—rather, peoples. seed... blessed—{Ch. 65. 23.) 10. 
Zion (v. 3) gives thanks for God’s returning favour (cf 
Luke 1. 46, 47; Habakkuk 3. 18). salvation... right- 
eousness—Inseparably connected together. The “robe” 
is a loose mantle thrown over the other parts of the dress 
(Psalm 132, 9,16; 149. 4;. Revelation 21. 2; 19. 8). decketh 
himself with ornaiments—rather “‘maketh himself a 
priestly head-dress,”’ i. e., a magnificent head-dress, such as 
was worn by the high priest, viz.,a mitre and a plate, or 
erown of gold worn in front of it. [AQuiLa, &e¢.] Appro- 
priate to the “ kingdom of priests,’’ dedicated to the offer- 
ing of spiritual sacrifices to God continually (Exodus 19, 
6; Revelation 5. 10; 20. 6). jewels—rather, ornaments in 
general. [BARNES.] 11. (Ch. 45. 8; 55. 10,11; Psalm 72. 3; 
85.11.) bud—the tender shoots. praise—(Ch. 60. 18; 62.7.) - 


CHAPTER LXII. 


Ver, 1-12, INTERCESSORY PRAYERS FOR ZION’S RESTO- 
RATION, ACCOMPANYING GOD’S PROMISES OF IT, AS THE 
APPOINTED MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHING IT. 1. I—the 
prophet, as representative of all the praying people of 
God who love and intercede for, Zion (cf. v. 6,7; Psalm 102, 
13-17), or else Messiah (cf. v. 6). So Messiah is represented 
as unfainting in His efforts for His people (ch. 42. 4; 50. 7). 
righteousness thereof—not its own inherently, but im- 
puted to it, for its restoration to God’s favour: hence “sal- 
vation” answers to it in the parallelism. ‘‘ Judah” is to be 
“ saved” through “ the Lord our (Judah’s and the Church’s) 
righteousness” (Jeremiah 23.6), as brightness — properly 
the bright shining of the rising sun (ch. 60, 19; 45; °2 
Samuel 23. 4; Proverbs 4 18), lamp—blazing torch. 2. 
(Ch. 11, 10; 42. 1-6; 49. 7, 22, 28; 60. 3, 5, 16). mew name—ex- 
pression of thy new and improved condition (v, 4), the more 
valuable and lasting as being conferred by Jehovah him- 
self (v, 12; ch. 65.15; Revelation 2.17; 3.12). 3. (Zechariah 
9.16), im... hand of... Lord—As a crown is worn on 
the head, not “in the hand,’ hand must here be figurative 
for “under the Lord’s protection” (cf. Deuteronomy 33. 3), 
“ All His saints are in thy hand.” His people are in His 
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hand at the same time that they are “a crown. of glory” to 
Him (Revelation 6. 2; 19.12); reciprocally, He is “a crown 
of glory and a diadem of beauty” to. them (ch. 28. 5; ef. 
Malachi 3. 17), 4. be texrmed—be “ forsaken,’’ so as that 
that term could be applicable to thee, HMephzi-hah—(2 
Kings 21. 1), the name of Hezekiah’s wife, a typeof Jeru- 
salem, as Hezekiah was of Messiah (ch. 32. 1): “*my de- 
light isin her.” Beulah—‘'Thou art married.” See the 
same contrast Of Zion’s past and future state under the 
same figure (ch. 54, 4-6; Revelation 21. 2,4), land... mar- 
wied—to Jehovah as its Lord and Husband: implying not 
only ownership, but protection on the part of the Owner. 
{HorsteEy.] 5. thy sons— Rather, changing the points, 
which are of no authority in Hebrew, thy builder” or 
“restorer,” 7. e., God; for in the parallel clause, and in 
v. 4, God is implied as being ‘‘married’”’ to her; whereas 
her ‘“‘sons” could hardly be said to marry their mother; 
and in ch, 49. 18, they are said to be her bridal ornaments, 
not herhusband, The plural form, builders, is used of God 
in reverence as “husbands” (note, ch. 54. 5). over the 
bride—in the possession of the bride (ch. 65. 19; Jeremiah 
82, 41; Zephaniah 3.17). 6. I—Isaiah speaking in the 
person of the Messiah. watchman upon. .. walls— 
image from the watches set upon a city’s wall to look out 
for the approach of a messenger with good tidings (ch. 52, 
7,8); the good tidings of the »«.urn of the Jewish exiles 
from Babylon, prefiguring tue return from the present 
dispersion (cf, ch. 21, 6-11; 56.10; Ezekiel 3. 17; 33. 7). The 
watches in the East are announced by a loud ery to mark 
the vigilance of the watchmen. ye that... mention 
... Lord—Hebrew, ye that are the Lord’s remembrancers ; 
God's servants who by their prayers “ put God in remem- 
brance’’ of His promises (ch. 43. 26); we are required to 
remind God, as if God could, which He cannot, forget His 
promises (Psalm 119. 49; Jeremiah 14. 21). 7. mo rest—He- 
brew, *‘silence;’ keep not silence yourselves, nor let Him 
rest in silence. Cf.asto Messiah himself, ‘I will nothold 
«+. peace... not rest” (v. 1); Messiah’s watchmen (v. 6, 
7) imitate Him (v. 1) in intercessory ‘prayer without 
ceasing” for Jerusalem (Psalm 122, 6; 51. 18); also for the 
spiritual Jerusalem, the Church (Luke 18, 1,7;.Romans1. 9). 
a praise— Vote, ch. 61.11; Zephaniah 38. 20.) 8. sworn by 
... right hand—His mighty instrumentof accomplishing 
His will (cf. ch. 45. 23; Hebrews 6. 13). sonsof,, . stranger— 
Foreigners shall no more rob thee of the fruitof thy labours 
(ef. ch, 65, 21, 22). 9. eat... and praise—not consume it 
on their own lusts, and without thanksgiving. drink it 
in... conrts—They who have gathered the vintage shall 
drink it at the feasts held in the courts surrounding the 
temple (Deuteronomy 12, 17, 18; 14. 23, &c.), 10. What 
Isaiah in the person of Messiah had engaged in (v. 1) un- 
restingly to seek, and what the watchmen were un- 
restingly to pray for (v.7), and what Jehovah solemnly 
promised (v. 8,9), is now to be fulfilled; the Gentile nations 
are commanded to ‘go through the gates” (either of their 
own cities [ROoSENMULLER] or of Jerusalem [MAURER]}), 
in order to remove all obstacles out of “the way of the 
people” (Israel) (note, 57. 14; 40. 3; 52. 10-12), standard—for 
the dispersed Jews to rally round, with a view to their 
return (ch. 49, 22; 11,12), LL. salwation—embodied in the 
Saviour (see Zechariah 9.9), hiswork—rather, recompense 
(ch. 40, 10), 12. Sought out—Soughi after and highly prized 
by Jehovah; answering to ‘not forsaken” in the parallel 
clause; no longer abandoned, but loved; image from a 
wife (v. 4; Jeremiah 30, 14), 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


Ver, 1-19. MESSIAH COMING AS THE AVENGER, IN AN- 
SWER TO. HIs PEOPLE’s PRAYERS. Messiah, approaching 
Jerusalem after having avenged His people on His and 
their enemies, is represented under imagery taken from 
the destruction of ‘* Edom,” the type of the last and most 
bitter foes of God and His people (see ch. 34.5, &c.). 1. 
Who—the question of the prophet in prophetic vision, 
dadyed—scarlet with blood (v. 2,3; Revelation 19.13). Boz 
rah —(Vote, ch, 34, 6,) travelling—rather, stately; lit., 
throwing back the head ([GESENIUS,] speak in righteous- 
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mess—answer of Messiah. I, who have in faithfulness 
given a promise of deliverance, am now about to fulfil it, 
Rather, speak oF righteousness (ch. 45. 19; 46, 13); salvation 
being meant as the result of His“ righteousness.” [Mauv- 
RER.] save—the same Messiah that destroys the unbe- 
liever saves the believer, 2 The prophet asks, why His 
garments are ‘dyed’ and “red?” winefat—rather, the 
wine-press, wherein the grapes were trodden with the feet; 
the juice would stain the garment of him who trod them 
(Revelation 14, 19, 20; 19, 15). The image was appropriate, 
as the country round Bozrah abounded in grapes. This 
final blow inflicted by Messiah and His armies (Revela- 
tion 19, 13-15) shall decide His claim to the kingdoms 
usurped by Satan, and by the ‘‘beast,’ to whom Satan 
delegates his power. It will be a day of judgment to the 
hostile Gentiles, as His first coming was a day of judg- 
ment to the unbelieving Jews. 3. Reply of Messiah, 
For the image, see Lamentations 1, 15.. He “treads the 
winepress” here not as a sufferer, but as an inflicter of 
vengeance, will trend , , . shall be... will stain— 
rather preterites, “I trode.,..trampled...wassprinkled 
... I stained.” blood—liit., spirted juice of the grape. 
pressed out by treading. [GESENIUS.] 4. is—rather, wes, 
This assigns the reason why He has thus destroyed the 
foe (Zephaniah 3.8), my redeemed—my people to be re- 
deemed, Gay . . + year—here, as in ch, 34.8; 61. 2, the 
time of “vengeance” is described as a ““day;” that of 
grace and of ‘‘recompense” to the “redeemed,” as 
‘tyear,”’ 5. The same words as in ch. 59. 16, except tbat. 
there it is Wis “righteousness,” here it is His “fury,” which 
is said to have upheld Him. 6. Rather, preterites, “TJ 
trod down ... made them drunk.” The same image 
occurs ch, 51. 17, 21-23; Psalm 75. 8; Jeremiah 25, 26, 27 
will bringdown ,. . strength to... earth—rather, “« 
spilled their life-blood (the same Hebrew words as in »v. 8) 
on theearth.” [Lowtrirand EXX.] 7%. Israel’s penitential 
confession and prayer for restoration (Psalm 102, 17, 20), 
extending from this verse to the end of ch. 64. loving= 
kindmesses .. . praises... mercies... loving~-kind- 
nesses—the plurals, and the repetitions imply that lan- 
guage is inadequate to express the full extent of God’s 
goodness. wus—the dispersed Jews at the time just pre- 
ceding their final restoration, house of Israel—of all 
ages; God was good not merely to the Jews now dispersed, 
but to Israel in every age of its history. 8. he—Jehovah 


“said,” i. e., thought, in choosing them as His ecoyenant- 


people; so “said” (Psalm 95, 10). Not that God was igno- 
rant that the Jews would not keep faith with Him; but 
God is here said, according to human modes of thought 

to say within Himself what He might naturally have ex 

pected, as the result of His goodness to the Jews; thus the 
enormity of their wnnatural perversity is the more vividly 
set forth. lie—prove false to me (cf. Psalm 44. 17), so—in 
virtue of His having chosen them, He became their Saviour, 
So the ‘therefore’ (Jeremiah 31. 33), His eternal choice is 
the ground of His actually saving men (Ephesians 1, 8; 4), 
9. he was afflicted—Zinglish Version reads the Hebrew as 
the Keri (Margin) does, “There was affliction to Him.” 
But the Chetib (text) reads, ‘“‘ There was no affliction” (the 
change in Hebrew being only of one letter), 7. ¢., “In all 
their afflictions there was no (utterly overwhelming) 
affliction” [GESENTUS}; or, for “ Hardly had an affliction 
befallen them, when the angel of His presence saved 
them” [MAURER]; or, as best suits the parallelism, “In 
all their straits there was no straitness in His goodness 
to them” [HovuBIGANT] (Judges 10. 16; Micah’ 2. 7; 2 
Corinthians 6. 12). angel of his presence—lit., of His face, 
i. e., who stands before Him continually; Messiah (Exo- 
dus 14.19; 23, 20,21; Proverbs 8; 30), language applicable 
to no creature (Exodus 82, 34; 83. 2,14; Numbers 20. 16; 
Malachi 3.1), bare them—(Ch. 46. 3, 4; 40.11; Exodus 
19.4; Deuteronomy 382, 11, 12.) 10. vwexed@—grieved (Psalm 
78.40; 95.10; Acts 7.51; Ephesians 4.30; Hebrews 3, 10, 
17), he fought—rather, “ He it was that fonght,” viz., the 
angel of His presence [HORSLEY] (Lamentations 2.5), 18 

remembered—Notwithstanding their perversity, He for- 
got not His covenant of old, therefore He did not wholly 
forsake them (Leviticus 26, 40-42, 44, 45; Psalm 106. 45, 46); 
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the Jews make this their plea with God, that He should 
not now forsake them. sayimg—God is represented, in 
shaman language, mentally speaking of Himself and His 
former acts of love to Israel, as His ground for pitying 
them notwithstanding their rebellion. sen—Red Sea, 
shepherd—Moses; or if the Hebrew be read plural, shep- 
herds, Moses, Aaron, and the other leaders (so Psalm 77. 
20). put... Spirit... within him—Zicbrew, in the in- 
ward parts of him, i. e., Moses; or it refers to the flock, ‘tin 
the midst of his people” (Numbers 11.17, 25; Nehemiah 
9.20; Haggai 2.5). 12. The right hand of Moses was but 
the instrument; the arm,.of God was the real mover 
(Exodus 15.6; 14,21). dividing the water—(Nehemiah 9. 
11; Psalm 78.13.) 13. deep—tlil., the tossing and roaring sea. 
wiiderness—Rather, the open plain [HorsLEy], wherein 
there is no obstacle to cause a horse in its course the 
danger of stumbling. 14. As a beast... rest—image 
from a herd led “down” from the hills toa fertile and 
well-watered ‘valley’. (Psalm 23.2); so God's Spirit 
“eaused Israel to rest” in the promised land after their 
weary wanderings. to make... mame—(So v. 12; 2 
Samuel 7, 23). 15. Here begins a fervent appeal to God 
to pity Israel now on the ground of His former benefits. 
habitation of... holimess—(Ch. 57.15; Deuteronomy 
26.15; 2 Chronicles 30,27; Psalm 33. 14; 80.14). zeal... 
strength—evinced formerly for thy people. sounding 
of... bowels—thine emotions of compassion (ch, 16.11; 
Jeremiah 31. 20; 48.36; Hosea 11.8), 16. thou... Father 
—of Israel, by right not merely of creation, but also of 
electing adoption (ch. 64.8; Deuteronomy 82.6; 1 Chron- 
icles 29.10), though Abraham... Israel—It had been 
the besetting temptation of the Jews to rest on the mere 
privilege of their descent from faithful Abraham and 
Jacob (Matthew 3.9; John 8.39; 4.12); now at last they 
renounce this, to trust in God alone as their Father, not- 
wilitstanding all appearances to the contrary. Even 
though Abraham our earthly father,on whom we have 
prided ourselves, disown us, Thow wilt not (ch. 49.15; 
Psalm 27.10) Jsaac is not mentioned, because not ali his 
posterity was admitted to the covenant, whereas all 
Jacob’s was; Abraham is specified, because he was the 
first father of the Jewish race, everlasting—an argu- 
ment why He should help them, viz., because of His ever- 
lasting immutability. 17. made us te err—i. ¢., suffer us to 
err and to be hardened in our heart. They do not mean 
to deny their own blameworthiness, but confess that 
through their own fault God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind (ch. 6.9, 10; Psalm 119.10; Romans 1.28), Re- 
tuxrm—{Numbers 10.36; Psalm 90.13.) 18. people of... 
holiness—Israel dedicated as holy unto God (ch. 62.12; 
Deuteronomy 7.6). possessed —viz., the Holy Land, or 
thy “sanctuary,” taken from the following clause, which 
is paraliel to this (cf. ch. 6410,11; Psalm 74, 6-8), thy— 
an argument why God should help them; their cause is 
iis cause, 19. thine... never—Rather, “ We are thine 
from of old ; thou barest not rule over them.” [BARNES.] 
Lowta transiates,‘* We for long have been as those over 
whom thou hast not ruled, who are not called by thy 
name;” “for long” thus stands in contrast to “but alittle 
while’ (v.18). But the analogy of v. 18 makes it likely that 
the first clause in this verse refers to the Jews, and the 
second to their foes, as Hnglish Version and BARNES trans- 
tate it, The Jews’ foes are aliens who have unjustly in- 
truded into the Lord’s heritage. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


Ver. 1-12. TRANSITION FROM COMPLAINT TO PRAYER. 
I. rend... heavens—bursting forth to execute ven- 
geance, suddenly descending on thy people’s foe (Psalm 
18.9; 144,5; Habakkuk 3.5, 6), flow down—(Judges 5.5; 
Micah 1, 4,) 2. Oh that thy wrath would consume thy foes 
as the fire, &e. Rather, “as the fire burneth the dry brush- 
wood.” [GESENIUS.] 3. When—Supply from v, 2, As 
when, &c, terrible things—(Psalm 65.5.) we looked 
mot for —far exceeding the expectation of any of our 
nation; unparalleled before (Exodus 34,10; Psalm. 68,8), 
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camest down—on Mount Sinai. mountains flowed— 
Repeated from v.1; they pray God to do the very same _ 
things for Israel now as in former ages, GESENIUS, in- 
stead of “flowed” here, and “flow” in v. 1, translates from 
a different Hebrew root, ‘quake... quaked;’’ but “ fire” 
melts and causes to flow, rather than to quake (v. 2). 4. pere 
ceived by the ear—Paul (1 Corinthians 2.9) has for this, 
“nor have entered into the heart of man;’’ the virtual 
sense, sanctioned by his inspired authority; men might 
hear with the outward ear, but they could only by the 
Spirit “ perceive” with the “heart” the spiritual signifi- 
ecancy of God's acts, both those in relation to Israel, pri- 
marily referred to here, and those relating to the gospel 
secondarily, which Paul refers to, O@ God, ,. what he 
... prepawved—Rather, ‘nor hath eye seen a god beside 
thee who docth such things,” &e. They refer to God's past 
marvellous acts in behalf of Israel as a plea for His now 
interposing for His people; but the Spirit, as Paul by in- 
spiration shows, contemplated further God’s revelation 
in the gospel, which abounds’ in marvellous paradoxes 
never before heard of by carnal ear, not to be understood 
by mere human sagacity, and when foretold by.the 
prophets not fully perceived or credited; and even after 
the manifestation of Christ not to be understood save 
through the inward teaching of the Holy Ghost. These 
are partly past and present, and partly future, therefore 
Paul substitutes “ prepared” for “doeth,’”’ though his con- 
text shows he includes all three. For ‘‘waiteth’’? he has 
“love Him;” godly waiting on Him must flow from. love, 
and not mere fear, 5. meetest—i. e., Thou makest peace, or 
enterest into covenant with him (Note, ch, 47.3). rejoiceth 
and worketh—i.¢., who with joyful willingness worketh 
[GxesEeNntus] (Acts 10.35; John 7.17). Uaese—Thow meetest 
“those,” &¢c., in apposition to “him” who represents & 
class whose characteristics ‘those that,” &¢c., more fully 
describes. remember thee in thy ways—(Ch. 26.8, 
sinned—lil., tripped, carrying on the figure in “ ways.’’ 
in those is continuance—a plea to deprecate the continu- 
ance of God’s wrath; it is not in thy wrath that there is 
continuance (ch. 54.7, 8; Psalm 30.5; 103.9), but tz thy 
ways (‘“those’’), viz., of covenant~mercy to thy people. 
(Micah 7. 18-20; Malachi 3.6); on the strength of the ever- 
lasting continuance of His covenant they infer by faith, 
“we shall be saved.” God “remembered” for them His 
covenant (Psalm 106. 45), though they often ‘‘ remembered 
not’? Him (Psalm 78. 42). CASTELLIO translates, “we have 
sinned for long in them (‘thy ways’), and could we then 
be saved?”” But they hardly would use such a plea when 
their very object was to be saved. 6, unelean thing— 
legally unclean, as a leper. True of Israel, everywhere 
now cut off by unbelief and by God’s judgments from the 
eongregation of the saints. righteousness—plural, “un- 
cleanness” extended to every particular act of theirs, even 
to their prayers and praises, True of the best doings of 
the unregenerate (Philippians 3. 6-8; Titus 1.15; Hebrews 
11.6), filthy rags—lit., a menstruous rag (Leviticus 15. 33; 
20,18; Lamentations 1.17), fade... leaf—(Psalm 90. 5, 6.) 
%. stirreth—rouseth himself from spiritual drowsiness, 
take hold—(Ch, 27,5.) 8. Father—(Ch. 63.16.) clay... 
potter—(Ch. 29. 16; 45.9.) Unable to mould themselves 
aright, they beg the sovereign will of God to mould them 
unto salvation, even as He made them at the first, and is 
their “Father,” 9. (Psalm 74,1, 2.) we are... thy 
people—(Jeremiah 14.9, 21.) 10. holy cities—No city but 
Jerusalem is called ‘‘the holy city’ (ch, 48.2; 52.1); the 
plural, therefore, refers to the upper and the lower parts of 
the same city Jerusalem [VITRINGA]; or all Judea was 
holy to God, so its cities were deemed “holy.” [MAURER.] 
But the parallelism favours VITRINGA. Zion and Jeru- 
salem (the one city) answering to “‘ holy cities.” 11. house 
—the temple. ‘ Beautiful” includes the idea of glorious 
(Mark 13.1; Acts 3.2), buxrned—(Psalm 74.7; Lamenta- 
tions 2.7; 2Chronicles 36, 19.) Its destruction under Nebu- 
chadnezzar prefigured that under Titus, pleasant things 
—TFlebrew, objects of desire; our homes, our city, and all 
its dear associations. 12. for these things—Wilt thou, 
notwithstanding these calamities of thy people, still refuse 
thy aid (ch, 42,14)? 
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Ver. 1-2, Gop's REPLY IN JUSTIFICATION OF His DEAL- 
INGS WITH ISRAEL. In ch. 64.9, their plea was, “we are 
all thy people.” In answer, God declares that others (Gen- 
tiles) would be taken into covenant with Him, while His 
ancient people would be rejected. The Jews were slow to 
believe this; hence Paul says (Romans 10. 20) that Isaiah 
was “very bold” in advancing so unpopular a sentiment; 
he implies what Paul states (Romans 2, 28; 9. 6,7; 11. 1-31), 
that “they are not all (in opposition to the Jews’ plea, ch. 
64. 9) Israel which are of Israel.” God’s reason for so 
severely dealing with Israel is not changeableness in 
Him, but sin in them (v. 2-7). Yet the whole nation shall 
not be destroyed, but only the wicked; a remnant shall be 
saved (v. 8-10, 11-16). There shall be, finally, universal 
blessedness to Israel, such as they had prayed for (v. 17- 
25). 1. Lam sought— Hebrew, “I have granted access unto 
me to them,” &c. (so Ezekiel 14. 3, ‘Should I be inquired 
of; Ephesians 2.18), found—Romans 10, 20 renders this, 
“J was made manifest.” As an instance of the sentiment 
in the clause, ‘I am sought,” &c., see John 12. 21; of the 
sentiment in this clause, Acts 9.5. Cf. as to the Gentile 
converts, Ephesians 2. 12, 13, Behold me—(Ch. 45. 22.) 
nation ... not called by my name—i, c., the Gentiles. 
God retorts in their own words (ch. 68. 19), their plea as 
being exclusively “called by His name” will not ayail, 
for God’s gospel invitation is not so exclusive (Romans 9. 
%;1. 16), 2. spread out... hands—inviting them earn- 
estly (Proverbs 1. 24). all... day—continually, late and 
early (Jeremiah 7, 13). rebellious people—Israel, whose 
rebellion was the occasion of God’s turning to the Gentiles 
(Romans 11. 11, 12,15). way... mot good—i. e., the very 
reverse of good, very bad (Hzekiel 36, 31), 3. continually 
—answering to “all the day” (v. 2). God was continually 
inviting them, and they continually offending Him (Deu- 
teronomy 382. 21), to my face—They made no attempt to 
hide their sin (ch. 3.9). Cf. “before me’”’ (Exodus 20.3). in 
gardens—(JVole, ch. 1. 29; 66.17; Leviticus 17.5.) altars of 
brick— Hebrew, bricks. God had commanded His altars 

_to be of unhewn stone (Exodus 20, 25). This was in order to 
separate them, even in ezternal respects, from idolaters; 
also, as all chiselling was forbidden, they could not in- 
seribe superstitious symbols on them as the heathen did, 
Bricks were more easily so inscribed than stone; hence 
their use for the cuneiform inscriptions at Babylon, and 
also for idolatrous altars, Some, not so well, have sup- 
posed that the “bricks’’ here mean the flat brick-paved 
roofs of houses on which they sacrificed to the sun, &ce, (2 
Kings 23, 12; Jeremiah 19. 13), 4. remaim among... 
graves—viz., for purposes of necromancy, as if .to hold 
converse with the dead (ch. 8. 19, 20; cf. Mark 5. 8); or, for 
the sake of purifications, usually performed at night 
among sepulchres, to appease the manes. [MAURER.] 
monuments— Hebrew, “ pass the night in hidden recesses,” 
either the idol’s inmost shrines (‘consecrated precincts’) 
(HorsLey], where they used to sleep, in order to have 
Divine communications in dreams [JEROME]; or better, on 
account of the parallel “graves,” sepulchral caves. [MAU- 
RER.] eat swine’s flesh—To eat it at all was contrary to 
God’s law (Leviticus ll. 7), but it much inereased their 
guilt that they ate it in idolatrous sacrifices (cf. ch. 66. 17). 
VARRO (Re Rust., 2. 4) says, that swine were first used in 
sacrifices; the Latins sacrificed a pig to Ceres; it was also 
offered on occasion of treaties and marriages. broth—so 
called from the “pieces” (Margin) or fragments of bread 

* over which the broth was poured (GESENIUS]; such broth, 

made of swine’s flesh, offered in sacrifice, was thought to 
he especially acceptable to the idol, and was used in magic 

rites. Or, ‘‘fragments (pieces) of abominable foods,” &e. 

This fourth clause explains more fully the third, as the 

second does the first..(MAURER.] is in—rather, lit., “is 
their vessels,’’ i. e., constitute their vessels’ contents. The 

Jews, in our Lord’s days, and ever since the return from 

Babylon, have been free from idolatry; still the imagery 

from idolatrous abominations, as being the sin most 

foathsome in God’s eyes,.and that most prevalent in 

liaiah's time, is employed to describe the foul sin of 
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Israel in all ages, culminating in their killing Messiah, 
and still rejecting Him. 5. (Matthew 9. 11; Luke 5, 30; 18. 
11; Jude 19.) Applicable to the hypocritical self-justifiers 
of our Lord’s time. smoke—alluding to the smoke of 
their self-righteous sacrifices; the fire of God’s wrath was 
kindled at the sight, and exhibited itself in the smoke 
that breathed forth from His nostrils; in Hebrew the nose 
is the seat of anger; and the nostrils distended in wrath, 
as it were, breathe forth smoke. [ROSENMULLER.] (Psalm 
18. 8.) 6. written before me—it is decreed by me, viz., what 
follows (Job 13, 26) [MAURER]; or, their guilt is recorded be- 
fore me (cf. Daniel 7.10; Revelation 20, 12; Malachi 3. 16). 
into... bosom—(Psalin 79. 12; Jeremiah 32. 18; Luke 6. 
38.) The Orientals used the loose fold of the garment fall- 
ing on “the bosom” or lap, as a receptacle for carrying 
things. The sense thus is, I will repay their sin so abun- 
danily, that the hand will not be able to receive it; it will 
need the spacious fold on the bosom to contain it. [ROSEN- 
MULLER.) Rather it is, ‘tI will repay it to the very person 
Jrom whom it has emanated.” Cf.*t God did render the evil 
of the men of Shechem upon their heads” (Judges 9. 57; 
Psalm 7, 16). [GESENIUS.] 7. Their sin had been aceumu- 
lating from age to age, until God at last repaid itin full. 
mountains—({Ch. 57.7; Ezekiel 18. 6; 20, 27, 28; Hosea 4. 13. 
their—“ your’ had preceded. From speaking to, He 
speaks of them; this implies growing alienation from 
them and greater distance. work—the full recompense 
of their work (so ch. 49, 4), 8. mew wime—As if some 
grapes having good wine-producing juice in them, be found 
in a cluster which the vine-dresser was about to throw 
away as bad, and one saith, &c. blessimg—i. e., good wine- 
producing juice (ef. Judges 9. 13; Joel 2. 14). se—God will 
spare the godly “remnant,” whilst the ungodly mass of 
the nation shall be destroyed (ch. 1. 9; 6.13; 10.21; M. 1, 
12-16), my servants—The godly remnant. But Horsupy, 
“for the sake of my servant, Messiah.’’ 9. seed—“ the holy 
seed” (ch, 6. 13), a posterity from Jacob, designed to repos- 
sess the Holy Land, forfeited by the sin of the former 
Jews, my mountains—Jerusalem and the rest of Judea, 
peculiarly God’s (cf. ch. 2. 2; 11. 9; 14. 82). it—the Holy 
Land, elect—{y, 15, 22.) 10. Sharon—(Votes, ch. 33. 9; 35. 
2,) Achor—meaning trouble; a valley near Jericho, so 
called from the trouble caused to Israel by Achan’s sin 
(Joshua 7, 24). “The valley of Achor,’ proverbial for 
whatever caused calamity, shall become proverbial for 
joy and prosperity (Hosea 2, 15), 11. holy mountain— 
Moriah, on which the temple was. treop—rather Gad, 
the Babylonian god of fortune, the planet Jupiter, answer- 
ing to Baal or Bel; the Arabs called it ‘the Greater Good 
Fortune ;” and the planet Venus answering to Meni, “the 
Lesser Good Fortune.” [GESENIUS, Kimont, &¢.) Tables 
were laid out for their idols with all kinds of viands, and 
a cup containing a mixture of wine and honey, in Egypt 
especially, on the last day of the year. (JEROME.) drink 
offering—rather, mixed drink. mumber—rather, Meni; as 
goddess of fortune she was thought to nwmber the fates of 
men. VITRINGA understands Gad to be the sun; Meni the 
moon, or Ashtaroth or Astarte (1 Kings 11,33), 12. mumber 
—doom you, Alluding to the ‘number,’ as Meni (v. 11) 
means, Retribution in kind, the punishment answering 
to the sin (cf. 2 Chronicles 36. 14-17). I called, ye ... not 
answer—‘ J called,’’ though “none bad called” upon me 
(ch. 64.7); yet even then none “answered” (Proverbs 1, 
24). Contrast with this God and His people’s mutual fel- 
lowship in prayer (v, 24), 13. eat—enjoy all blessings from 
me (Song of Solomon 5.1). hungry—{(Amos 4. 6; 8. 11.) 
This may refer to the siege of Jerusalem under Titus, 
when 1,100,000 are said to have perished by famine; thus 
v. 15 will refer to God's people without distinction of Jew 
and Gentile receiving ‘‘another name,” viz., that of Chris- 
tians. [HOUBIGANT.] A farther fulfilment may still re- 
main, just before the creation of the “‘new heavens and 
earth,’ as the context, v. 17, implies. 14. howl—(Ch, 15, 2; 
Matthew 8, 12.) 15. curse—The name of * Jew” has been 
for long a formula of execration (ef. Jeremiah 29, 22); if 
one wishes to curse another, he can utter nothing worse 
than this, ‘God make thee what the Jew is!’ Contrast 
the formula (Genesis 48, 20). [MAURER.] my echosen—The 
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elect Church, gathered from Jews and Gentiles, called by 


“another name,” Christians (Acts 11. 26). However (Note, 
v.13), as “‘my chosen,” or “elect,” in v. 9, refers to the 


“seed of Jacob,” the believing Jews, hereafter about to pos- 
sess their land (v. 19, 22), are ultimately meant by “my 
chosen,” as contrasted with the unbelieving Jews (‘‘ye’’). 
These elect Jews shall be called by “another,” or a new 
name, i. e., shall no longer be “‘ forsaken” of God for unbe- 
lief, but shall be His “delight” and “married” to Him 
(ch. 62.2, 4). thee—unbelieving Israel. Isaiah here speaks 
of God, whereas in the preceding sentences God Himself 
spake. This change of persons marks without design how 
completely the prophet realized God with him and in 
him, so that he passes, without formally announcing it, 
from God’s words to his own, and vice versa, both alike 
being from God. 16. That he—rather, “ He who,” &c, 
blesseth, &c.—( Psalm 72.17; Jeremiah 4.2), God of truth 
—Very God, as opposed to false gods; Hebrew, Amen; the 
very name of Messiah (2 Corinthians 1. 20; Revelation 3. 
14), faithful to His promises (John 1. 17; 6. 32).. Real, sub- 
stantial, spiritual, eternal, as opposed to the shadowy 
types of the law. sweareth, &c.—God alone shall be ap- 
pealed to as God (ch. 19. 18; Deuteronomy 6. 13; Psalm 63. 


Il). troubles—i. e., sins, provocations. [LOWTH.] Rather, 


calamities caused by your sins; so far from these visiting 
you again, the very remembrance of them is “hid from 
mine eyes” by the magnitude of the blessings I will con- 
fer on you (v. 17, &c.). [MAURER.] 17. As Caleb inherited 
the same land which his feet trod on (Deuteronomy 1. 36; 
Joshua 14. 9), so Messiah and’ His saints shall inherit the 
renovated earth which once they trod whilst defiled by 
the enemy (ch. 34. 4; 51.16; 66. 22; Ezekiel 21. 27; Psalm 2. 
8; 37.11; 2 Peter 3.13; Hebrews 12. 26-28; Revelation 21. 1). 
not be remembered—Jo/e on “ troubles,” v.16; the words 
here answer to ‘‘ the former... forgotten,” &c. The for- 
mer sorrows of the earth, under the fall, shall be so far 
from recurring, that their very remembrance shall be ob- 
literated by the many mercies I will bestow on the new 
earth (Revelation 21. 4-27), 18. rejoice forever... Jeru- 
salem—(Ch. 51. 11.) “Everlasting joy ... Zion.” Spirit- 
ually (1 Thessalonians 5. 16.) 19. (Ch. 62.5.) weeping... 
no more—(ch. 25.7, §; 35. 10; Revelation 7.17; 2174), primar- 
‘ly, foretold of Jerusalem ; secondarily, of all the redeemed. 
20. The longevity of men in the first age of the world 
shall be enjoyed again. thence—from that time forward. 
infant of days—i. e., an infant who shall only complete a 
few days; short-lived. filled ...days—none shall die 
without attaining afulloldage. child... die... hun- 
dred years—i.e.,‘‘he that dieth an hundred years old 
shall die a mere child.” [LowrH.] sinner... hundred 
... be accursed—‘The sinner that dieth at an hundred 
years shall be deemed accursed,” f. e., his death at so 
early an age, which in those days the hundredth year 
will be regarded, just as if itwere mere childhood, shall 
be deemed the effect of God’s special visitation in wrath. 
[ROSENMULLER.] This passage proves that the better age 
to come on earth, though much superior to the present, 
will not be a perfect state; sin and death shall have place 
in it (ef. Revelation 20.7, 8), but much less frequently than 
now. 21. (Wote, ch. 62.8; Amos 9. 14). 22. They shall not 
experience the curse pronounced (Leviticus.26, 16; Deu- 
teronomy 28.30). tree—amongst the most long-lived of ob- 
jects in nature. They shall live as long as the trees they 
“plant” (cf. ch. 61. 3, end of verse; Psalm 92, 12), enjoy— 
Hebrew, consume, wear out; they shall live to enjoy the 
last of it (ch. 62.9), 23. bring forth for trouble—lit., for 


terror, i. e., ‘They shall not bring forth children for a sud- 


den death’ (Leviticus 26.16; Jeremiah 15,8). seed... 
blessed—(Ch. 61.9.) offspring with them—(Hosea 9. 12.) 
“Their offspring shall be with themselves” [MAURER]; 
not “brought forth” only to be cut off by “sudden death” 
(see the parallel clause), 24. Contrast ch. 64,7, ““none... 
ealleth,” &c.; and Note, v.12, “I called, ye did not an- 
swer.’ MAURER translates, ‘They shall hardly (lit,, nol 
yet) call, when (lit., and) I will answer; they shall be still 
speaking, when I will hear” (Psalm 32.5; Daniel 9. 20, 21). 
25. (Notes, ch. 11. 6-9), and dust—rather, “but dust,”’ &ce, 
‘The curse shall remain on the serpent [HORSLEY], (Gene- 
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LXVI.. The Gathering of all Nations. 
sis 8.14; Micah 7.17). To lick the dust is figurative of the 
utter and perpetual degradation of Satan and his emissa- 
ries (ch. 49, 23; Psalm 72, 9). Satan fell sel/-tempted ; there- - 
fore no atonement was contrived for him, as there was 
for man, who fell by his temptation (Jude 6; John 8, 44), 
From his peculiar connection with the earth and man, it 
has been conjectured that the exciting cause of his rebel- 
lion was, God’s declaration that human nature was to be 
raised into union with the Godhead; this was “the truth” 
concerning the person of the Son of God which “he abode 
not in;” it galled his pride that a lower race was to be 
raised to that which he had aspired to (1 Timothy 38. 6). 
How exultingly he might say, when man fell through 
him, “God would raise manhood into union with Him- 
self, J have brought it down below the beasts by sin!” 
At that very moment and spot he was told, that the seed 
of the abhorred race, man, should bruise his head (1 John 
3. 8). He was raised up for this, to show forth God’s glory 
(Exodus 9, 16; Romans 9,17) In his unfallen state he 
may have been God’s vicegerent over the earth and the 
animal kingdom before man: this will account for his 
assuming the formof a serpent (Genesis 3). Man succeeded 
to that office (Genesis 2.19, 20), but forfeited it by sin, 
whence Satan became “prince of this world; Jesus 
Christ supplants the usurper, and as “Son of man” re- 
gains the lost inheritance (Psalm 8. 4-8), The steps in 
Satan’s overthrow are these: he is cast out, first, from 
heaven (Revelation 12, 7-9) on earth; next, he is bound a 
thousand. years (Revelation 20. 2,3); finally, he is cast 
into the lake of fire for ever (Revelation 20, 10), 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Ver. 1-24. THE HUMBLE COMFORTED, THE UNGODLY 
CONDEMNED, AT THE LORD’S APPEARING: JERUSALEM 
MADE A JOY ON EARTH. This closing chapter is the 
summary of Isaiah’s prophecies as to the last days, hence 
the similarity of its sentiments with what went be- 
fore. 1. heaven ..... throne... where is... house 
ye build—The same sentiment is expressed, as a pre- 
cautionary proviso for the majesty of God in deigning 
to own any earthly temple as His, as if He could be cir- 
cumscribed by space (1 Kings 8. 27) in inaugurating the 
temple of stone; next, as to the temple of the Holy 
Ghost (Acts 7. 48, 49); lastly here, as to “the tabernacle 
of God with men” (ch, 2, 2,3; Ezekiel 43.4,7; Revelation 
21.3). where—rather, “what is this house that ye are 
building, &¢c.—what place is this for my rest?’”’ [VITRINGA.] 
2. have been—viz., made by me. Or, absolutely, were things 
made ; and therefore belong to me, the Creator. [JEROME,] 
look—have regard. poor—humble (ch. 57.15), trembleth 
at... word—(2 Kings 22; 11,19; Ezra 9.4.) The spiritual 
temple of the heart, though not superseding the outward 
place of worship, is God’s favourite dwelling (John 14, 23). 
In the final state in heaven there shall be “no temple,” 
but ‘the Lord God” Himself (Revelation 21, 22), 3. God 
loathes even the sacrifices of the wicked (ch. 1.11; Prov- 
erbs 15.8; 28.9), is as if—-LOWTH not so well omits these 
words: “ He that killeth an ox (presently after) murders a 
man (as in Ezekiel 23. 39). But the omission in the Hebrew 
of is as if—increases the force of the comparison. Human 
victims were often offered by the heathen, dog’s neck— 
an abomination according to the Jewish law (Deuter- 
onomy 23, 18); perhaps made so, because dogs were vene- 
rated in Egypt. He does not honour this abomination by 
using the word sacrifice, but uses the degrading term, “eut 
off a dog’s neck” (Exodus 13, 13; 34, 20), Dogs as unclean 
are associated with swine (Matthew 7. 6; 2 Peter 2. 22). ob- 
lation—unbloody: in antithesis to ‘‘swine’s blood” (ch. 
65.4). buxrneth—Hebrew, “he who offereth as a memorial 
oblation” (Leviticus 2,2), they have chosen—opposed to 
the two first clauses of v. 4: ‘‘as they have chosen theirown 
ways, &ce., so J will choose their delusions.” 4. delusions 
—(2 Thessalonians 2, 11), answering to “their own ways” 
(v. 3; so Proverbs 1, 31), However, the Hebrew means 
rather vexations, calamities, which also the parallelism to 
“fears” requires ; ‘choose their calamities” means, choose 
the calamities which they thought to escape by “their own 
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ways.” their fears—the things they feared, toavert which 
their idolatrous ‘‘abominations” (v.83) were practised. I 
called ...nome... answer—(Notes, ch. 65. 12, 24; Jere- 
miah 7.13.) did... chose—not only did the evil deed, 
but did it deliberately as a matter of choice (Romans 1, 82), 
“They chose that in which I delighted not;” therefore, * I 
will choose” that in which they delight not, the ‘tcalami- 
ties” and “fears” which they were most anxious to avert. 
before mine eyes—(Vote, ch. 65. 3.) 5. tremble at... 
word—the same persons as in v. 2, the believing few 
among the Jews, cast you out for my names sake—ex- 
communicate, as if too polluted to worship with them (ch. 
65. 5). So in Christ’s first sojourn on earth (Matthew 10. 
22; John 9, 22, 34; 16.2; 15, 21). So it shall be again in the 
last times, when the believing shall be few (Luke 18. 8). 
Let the Lord be glorified—The mocking challenge of the 
persecutors, as if their violence towards you was from 
zeal for God. ‘Let the Lord show Himself glorious,” viz., 
by manifesting Himself in your behalf; as the parallelism 
to, “ He shall appear to your joy,” requires (as in ch. 5. 19; 
ef, ch, 28. 15; 57.4). So again Christ on the cross (Matthew 
27. 42, 43). appear to your joy—giving you “joy” instead 
of your “rebuke” (ch, 25, 8, 9). 6. God, from Jerusalem 
and His “temple,” shall take vengeance on the enemy 
(Ezekiel 43. 1-8; Zechariah 12, 2, 3; 14. 3, 19-21). The abrupt 
language of this verse marks the suddenness with which 
God destroys the hostile Gentile host outside: as v. 5 refers 
to the confounding of the unbelieving Jews. woice of 
noise—i, e., the Lord’s loud-sounding voice (Psalm 68. 33; 
29. 3-9; 1 Thessalonians 4.16). 7%. she—Zion. Before... 
travailed ... brought forth—The accession of numbers, 
and of prosperity to her, shall be sudden beyond all expec- 
tation and unattended with painful effort (ch. 54. 1, 4,5). Con- 
trast with this case of the future Jewish Church the trav- 
ail-pains of the Christian Church in bringing forth “a 
man-child” (Revelation 12, 2,5). A man-child’s birth is 
in the East a matter of special joy, whilst that ofa female 
is not so; therefore, it here means the manly sons of the 
restored Jewish Church, the singular being used collec- 
tively for the plural: or the many sons being regarded as 
one under Messiah, who shall then be manifested as their 
one representative Head, 8. earth—rather, to suit the par- 
allelism, ‘is a country (put for the people in it) brought forth 
in one day?” [LowTH.] In EZnglish Version it means, The 
earth brings forth its productions gradually, not in one 
day (Mark 4,28), at once—in this case, contrary to the 
usual growth of the nations by degrees, Israel starts into 
maturity at once. for—rather, “isa nation born at once, 
that Zion has, so soon as she travailed, brought forth?” 
(MAURER.] 9. cause to bring forth, and shut—rather, 
“Shall I who beget, restrain the birth ?” [LowTH] (ch. 37. 
8; Hosea 13. 13), i. e., Shall I who have begun, not finish 
my work of restoring Israel? (1 Samuel 3, 12; Romans 11. 1; 
Philippians 1.6). shut—(cf. Revelation 3, 7, 8.) 10.love... 
mourn for her—(Psalm 102, 14, 17, 20; 122. 6.) .1. suck— 
(ch. 60.5, 16; 61.6; 49.23.) abundamce—Hebrew, “the ray- 
like flow of her opulence,” i, e., with the milk spouting out 
from her full breasts (answering to the parallel, “ breast 
of lier consoiations”’) in ray-like streams. [GESENTIUS.] 
12. extend—I will turn peace (prosperity) upon her, likea 
river turned in its course. [GESENIUS.] Or, “I will spread 
peace over her as an overflowing river” [BARNES] (ch. 48, 
18), flowing stream—as the Nile by its overflow fertilizes 
the whole of Egypt. borne upon... sides—( Vote, ch. 60, 
4.) her... her—if “ye” refers to the Jews, translate, “ye 
shall be borne upon their sides .. . their knees,” viz., those 
‘of the Gentiles, as in ch. 49. 22; and as “ suck” (ch. 60, 16) re- 
fers to the Jews sucking the Gentile wealth. However, 
English Version gives @ good sense: The Jews, and all who 
love Jehovah (v. 10), ‘‘shall suck, and be borne” by her as 
amother, 13. mother—(Ch. 49. 15,) comforteth—(Ch., 40. 
1, 2.) 14. bomes—which once were ‘dried up” by the 
“fre” of God’s wrath (Lamentations 1, 18), shall live again 
(Proverbs 8. 8; 15.30; Ezekiel 37,1, &c), flourish... herb 
~Romans 1, 15-24.) known toward—manifested in be 
half of. 15. (Ch. 9.5; Psalm 50,3; Habakkuk 3,5; 2 Thes- 
falonians 1.8; 2 Peter 3.7.) chariots... whirlwind— 
Jeremiah 4.13.) render—as the Hebrew elsewhere (Job 
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9.13; Psalm 78. 38) means to allay or stay wrath, MAURER 
translates it so here: He siays His anger with nothing but 
fury, &¢.; nothing short of pouring out all His flery fury 
will satisfy His wrath. fary— burning heat” [Lowru], to 
which the parallel, “ flames of fire,” answers, 16. Rather, 
“With fire will Jehovah judge, and with His sword (He 
will judge) all flesh.” The parallelism and collocation of 
the Hebrew words favour this (ch. 65. 12), all flesh—i, e., 
all who are the objects of His wrath. The godly shall be 
hidden by the Lord in a place of safety away from the 
scene of judgment (ch. 26, 20, 21; Psalm 31. 20; 1 Thessalon- 
ians 4. 16,17), 17. in... gardens—Hebrew and LXX. rather 
require, “for (entering into) gardens,’ viz., to saerifice 
there. [MAURER.] behind one tree—rather, “ following 
one,” i, e., some idol or other, which, from contempt, he 
does not name, [MAURER.] VITRINGA, «&c., think the He- 
brew for “one,” Ahhadh, to be the name of the god; called 
Adad (meaning One)in Syria (cf. Acts 17. 23), The idol’s 
power was represented by inclined rays, as of the sun 
shining on the earth, GESENIUS translates, “following 
one,” viz., Hierophant (priest), who led the rest in per- 
forming the sacred rites, im... midst—viz., of the gar- 
den (cf. Notes, ch. 65. 3,4). mouse—legally unclean (Ley- 
iticus 11. 29), because it was an idol to the heathen (see 
Note, ch. 37. 36; 1 Samuel 6. 4). Translate, “the field. 
mouse,” or ‘‘dormouse.” [BocHART.] The Pharisees 
with their self-righteous purifications, and all mere for- 
malists, are included in the same condemnation, de- 
scribed in language taken from the idolatries prevalent 
in Isaiah’s times, 18. know —not in the Hebrew, Rather, 
understand the words by aposiopesis; it is usual in 
threats to leave the persons threatened to supply the hi- 
atus from their own fears, owing to conscious guilt; “ For 
I... their works and thoughts... ” viz., will punish. 
[MAURER.] it shall come—the time is come that I will, 
&c. [(MAURER.] gather... nations—against Jerusa- 
lem: where the ungodly Jews shall perish: and then the 
Lord at last shall fight for Jerusalem against those na- 
tions: and the survivors (v.19) shall “see God’s glory” 
(Zechariah 12, 8,9; 14. 1-3, 9). tomgues—which have been 
many owing to sin, being confounded at Babel, but which 
shall again be one in Christ (Daniel 7.14; Zephaniah 3. 9; 
Revelation 7. 9, 10), 19. sign—a banner on a high place, 
to indicate the place of meeting for the dispersed Jewish 
exiles, preparatory to their return to their land (ch. 5. 26; 
11. 12; 62,10), those that escape of them—the Gentile 
survivors spared by God (Vote, v. 18;.Zechariah 14, 16), Ch, 
2. 2,3; Micah 5.7; and Zechariah 14, 16-19, represent it, 
not that the Jews go as missionaries to the Gentiles, but 
that the Gentiles come up to Jerusalem to learn the Lord’s 
ways there, Tarshish—Tartessus in Spain, in the west, 
Pul—east and north of Africa: probably the same as Phila, 
an island in the Nile, called by the Egyptians Pilak, i. e., 
the border country, being between Lgypt and Ethiopia, 
(BocHART?.] Lud—the Libyans of Africa (Genesis 10, 18), 
Ludim being son of Mizraim (Egypt): an Ethiopian peo- 
ple famous as bowmen (Jeremiah 46.9): employed as mer- 
cenaries by Tyre and Egypt (Ezekiel 27, 10; 30.5). Tubal 
—Tibarenians, in Asia Minor, south of the Caucasus, be- 
tween the Black Sea and Araxes. Or, the Iberians. [Jo- 
SEPHUS.] Jtaly. [JEROME.] Javan—the Greeks; called 
Tonians, including all the descendants of Javan, both in 
Greece and in Asia Minor (Genesis 10,244), my glory... 
Gentiles—(Malachi 1, 11.) 20. they—the Gentiles (v. 19), 
bring... your brethren—the Jews, back to the Holy 
Land (ch. 49, 22), It cannot mean the mere entrance of 
the Jews into the Christian Church ; for such an entrance 
would be by faith, not upon ‘‘horses, litters, and mules,’? 
(HovuBIGAN?T.} ‘ Offering” is metaphorical, as in Romans 
15, 16. Ihorses--not much used by the Jews, The Gentiles 
are here represented as using tieir modes of conveyance 
to “bring” the Jews to Jerusalem, chartots—as these 
are not found in Oriental caravans, translate, “ vehicles,’ 

viz., borne, not drawn on wheels, littera—covered sedans for 
the rich. mwponm swift beasts—dromedaries: from Hebrew 
root, “ to dance,’ frora their bounding motion, often accel- 
erated by music. [BocHarT.] Panniers were thrown 
across the dromedaries’ back for poorer women, [Hox- 








‘SBLEY,) 21. of them—the Gentiles. priests... Levites— 
for spiritual worship: enjoying the direct access to God 
which was formerly enjoyed by the ministers of the tem- 
ple alone (1 Peter 2.9; Revelation 1.6). 22. (Ch. 65. 17; 2; 
Peter 3.13; Revelation 21.1.) 23. Lit., ‘As often as the 
new moon (shall be) in its own new moon,” 4. e., every 
month (Zechariah 14,16). sabbath—which is therefore 
perpetually obligatory on earth. all fiesh—(Psalm 65, 2; 
72. 11.) before me—at Jerusalem (Jeremiah 3, 16,17). 24. 
go forth, and look—as the Israelites looked at the car- 
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great battle near Jerusalem (Zechariah 12.2-9; 14,244); 
type of the final destruction of all sinners. worm, ,. 
not die—(Mark 9, 44, 46, 48.) Image of hell, from bodies 
left unburied in the valley of Hinnom (whence comes Ge- 
henna, or hell), south of Jerusalem, where a perpetual fire 
was kept to consume the refuse thrown there (ch, 30, 33). 
It shall not be inconsistent with true love for the godly 
to look with satisfaction on God’s vengeance on the 
wicked (Revelation 14. 10). 

May God bless this Commentary, and especially its sol- 


easses of the Egyptians destroyed at the Red Sea (Exodus 
‘V4, 30; ef. ch. 26. 14-19; Psalm 5S. 10; 49. 14; Malachi 4, 1-8). 
carcasses, &c.—(v. 16), those slain by the Lord in the last 


emn close, to His glory, and to the edification of the 
writer and the readers of it, for Jesus’ sake! 





THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 


JEREMIAH. 


INTRODUCTION. 


JBREMIAH, son of Hilkiah, one of the ordinary priests, dwelling in Anathoth of Benjamin (ch. 1, 1), not the Hilkiah 
the high priest who discovered the book of the law (2 K‘ugs 22. 8); had he been the same, the designation would have 
been “the priest,” or “the high priest.” Besides his res sence at Anathoth shows that he belonged to the line of Abia- 
thar, who was deposed from the high priesthood by So/omon (1 Kings 2. 26-35), after which the office remained in Za- 
dok’s line, Mention occurs of Jeremiah in 2 Chronicles 35, 25; 36,12. 21. In B.c¢, 629, the thirteenth year of King Jo- 
siah, whilst still very young (ch. 1. 5), he received his prophetical call in Anathoth (ch. 1. 2); and along with Hilkiah 
the high-priest, the prophetess Huldah, and the prophet Zephaniah, he helped forward Josiah’s reformation of 
religion (2 Kings 23, 1-25). Among the first charges to him was one that he should go and proclaim God’s message in 
Jerusalem (ch. 2. 2), He also took an official tour to announce to the cities of Judah the contents of the book of the 
law, found in the temple (ch. 11, 6) five years after his call to prophesy. On his return to Anathoth, his countrymen, 
offended at his reproofs, conspired against his life, Toescape their persecutions (ch, 11. 21), as well as those of his own 
family (ch, 12. 6), he left Anathoth and resided at Jerusalem. During the eighteen years of his ministry in Josiah’s 
reign he was unmolested; alsoduring the three months of Jehoahaz or Shallum’s reign (ch, 22. 10-12). On Jehoiakim’s 
accession it became evident that Josiah’s reformation effected nothing more than a forcible repression of idolatry 
and the establishment of the worship of God outwardly. The priests, prophets, and people then brought Jeremiah 
before the authorities, urging that he should be put to death for his denunciations of evil against the city (ch. 26. 8-11). 
The princes, however, especially Ahikam, interposed in his behalf (ch. 26, 16, 24), but he was put under restraint, or 
at least deemed it prudent not to appear in public. In the fourth year of Jehoiakim (606 B. c.), he was commanded to 
write the predictions given orally through Lim, and to read them to the people. Being “shut up,’ he could not him- 
self go into the house of the Lord (ch. 36.5); he therefore deputed Baruch, his amanuensis, to read them in public on the 
fast-day. The princes thereupon advised Baruch and Jeremiah to hide themselves from the king’s displeasure. Mean- 
while they read the roll to the king, who was so enraged that he cut it with a knife and threw it into the fire; at the 
same time giving orders for the apprehension of the prophet and Baruch, They escaped Jehoiakim’s violence, which 
had already killed the prophet Urijah (ch. 26, 20-23). Baruch rewrote the words, with additional prophecies, on another 
roll (ch. 36. 27-32). In the three months’ reign of Jehoiachin or Jeconiah, he prophesied the carrying away of the king 
and the queen-mother (ch. 13.18; 22. 24-80; cf.2 Kings 24.12), In this reign he was imprisoned for a short time by 


‘Pashur (ch, 20.), the chief governor of the Lord’s house; but at Zedekiah’s accession he was free (ch. 87. 4), for the 


king sent to him to “inquire of the Lord’? when Nebuchadnezzar came up against Jerusalem (ch, 21, 1-8, &¢.; 37. 3). 
The Chaldeans drew off on hearing of the approach of Pharaoh’s army (ch, 37, 5); but Jeremiah warned the king that 
the Egyptians would forsake him, and the Chaldeans return and burn up the city (ch. 37.7, 8), The princes, irritated at 
iis, made the departure of Jeremiah from the city during the respite a pretext for imprisoning him, on the allega- 
tion of his deserting to the Chaldeans (ch. 38. 1-5). He would have been left to perish in the dungeon of Malchiah, but 
for the intercession of Ebed-melech, the Ethiopian (ch, 38, 6-13), Zedekiah, though he consulted Jeremiah in secret, 
yet was induced by his princes to leave Jeremiah in prison (ch, 38, 14-28) until Jerusalem was taken, Nebuchadnezzar 
directed his captain, Nebuzaradan, to give him his freedom, so that he might either go to Babylon or stay with the 
remnant of his people as he chose. Asa true patriot, notwithstanding the forty and a half years during which his 
country had repaid his services with neglect and persecution, he stayed with Gedaliah, the ruler appointed by Neb- 
uchadnezzar over Judea (ch. 40. 6). After the murder of Gedaliah by Ishmael, Johanan, the recognized ruler of the 
people, in fear of the Chaldeans avenging the murder of Gedaliah, fled with the people to Egypt, and forced Jeremiah 
and Baruch to accompany him, in spite of the prophet’s warning that the people should perish if they went to Egypt, 
but be preserved by remaining in their land (ch, 41,, 42,, and 43,), At Tahpanhbes, a boundary city on the Tanitic or 
Pelusian branch of the Nile, he prophesied the overthrow of Egypt (ch, 43, 8-13), Tradition says he died in Egypt. 
Accotding to the Pseudo-Epiphanius, he was stoned at Taphnée or Tahpanhes, The Jews so venerated him that they 


‘believed he would rise from the dead and be the forerunner of Messiah (Matthew 16, 14). 


HAVERNICK observes, that the combination of features in Jeremiah’s character proves his Divine mission; mild, 


timid, and susceptible of melancholy, yet intrepid in the discharge of his prophetic functions, not sparing the prince 


any more than the meanest of his subjects—the Spirit of prophecy controlling his natural temper and qualifying him 
for his hazardous undertaking, without doing violence to his individuality, Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Daniel, and Eze- 
kiel were his contemporaries. The last forms a good contrast to Jeremiah, the Spirit in his case acting on a tempera- 
ment as strongly marked by firmness as Jeremiah’s was by shrinking and delicate sensitiveness, age views the 





The Time and the JEREMIAH I. Calling of Jeremiah, 
nation’s sins as opposed to righteousness—Jeremiah, as productive of misery; the former takes the objective, the 
latter the subjective, view of the evils of the times. Jeremiah’s style corresponds to his character: he is peculiarly 
marked by pathos, and sympathy with the wretched; his Lamentations illustrate this; the whole series of elegies 
has but one object—to express sorrow for his fallen country ; yet the lights and images in which he presents this are 
so many, that the reader, so far from feeling it monotonous, is charmed with the variety of the plaintive strains - 
throughout. The language is marked by Arameisms, which probably was the ground of Jerome’s charge, that the 
‘gtyle is “rustic.” LowrH denies the charge, and considers him in portions not inferior to Isaiah, His heaping of 
phrase on phrase, the repetition of stereotyped forms—and these often three times—are due to his.affected feelings and 
to his desire to intensify the expression of them; hé is at times more concise, energetic, and sublime, especially 
_ against foreign nations, and in the rhythmical parts. 

The principle of the arrangement of his prophecies is hard toascertain. The order of kings was—Josiah (ander 
whom he prophesied eighteen years), Jehoahaz (three months), Jehoiakim (eleven years), Jeconiah (three months), 
Zedekiah (eleven years), But his prophecies under Josiah (chs, 1.-20.) are immediately followed by a portion under 
Zedekiah (ch. 21). Again, ch. 24. 8-10,as to Zedekiah, comes in the midst of the section as to Jehoabaz, Jehoiakim, and 
Jeconiah (chs. 22., 23., 25., v. 1, &e.). So chs. 35., 36.,as to Jehoiakim, follow chs, 27., 28., 29., 33., 34.,as to Zedekiah; and ch. 
* 45., dated the fourth year of Jehoiakim, comes after predictions as to the Jews who fled to Egypt after the overthrow 
of Jerusalem. EWALp thinks the present arrangement substantially Jeremiah’s own; the various portions are pre- 
faced by the same formula, ‘The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord” (ch. 7.1; 11.1; 18.1; 21.1; 25.1; 80.1; 
$2.1; 34.1, 8; 35.1; 40.1; 44.1; cf. ch. 14.1; 46.1; 47.1; 49. 34). Notes of time mark other divisions more or less histori- 
eal (ch, 26.1; 27. 1; 36.1; 37.1). Two other portions are distinct of themselves (ch. 29.1; 45.1). Ch. 2. has the shorter 
introduction which marks the beginning of a strophe; ch. 3. seems imperfect, having as the introduction merely 
“saying” (Hebrew, ch. 3.1). Thus in the poetical parts, there are twenty-three sections divided into strophes, of from 
seven to nine verses, marked some way thus, ‘The Lord said also unto me.” They form five beoks: I. The Intro- 
duction, ch. 1. II. Reproofs of the Jews, chs. 2.-24., made up of seven sections: (1) ch. 2.; (2) 3.-6.;, (8) 7.-10.; (4) 11.-13.; 
(5) 14.-17.; (6) 17.-19., 20.: (7) 21.-24. III. Review of all nations in two sections: 25. and 26,-49., with a historical appendix 
of three sections, (1) 26.; (2) 27.; (8) 28., 29. IV.-Two sections picturing the hopes of brighter times, (1) 80., 381.3 (2) 82., 33.5 
anid an historical appendix in three sections: (1) ch. 34. 1-7; (2) 34. 8-22; (8) 35. V. The conclusion, in two sections: 
(1) ch. 80, 2; (2) 45. Subsequently, in Egypt, he added ch, 46. 13-26 to the previous prophecy as to Egypt; also the three 
sections, chs, 37.-39.; 40.-438.; and 44, Ch. 52. was probably (see ch. 51. 64)an appendix from a.later hand, taken from 2 
Kings 24. 18, &c.; 25.30. The prophecies against the several foreign nations stand in a different order in the Hebrew 
from that of LXX.; also the prophecies against them in the Hebrew (chs, 46.-51.) are in the LX X. placed after ch, 25, 14, 
forming chs. 26.-31.; the remainder of ch. 25, of the Hebrew is ch. 32, of LX X. Some passages in the Hebrew (ch, 27. 19- 
22; 33. 14-26; 89. 4-14; 48, 4547) are not found in LXX.; the Geek translators must have had a different recension be- 
fore them; probably an earlier one, The Hebrew is probably the latest and fullest edition from Jeremiah’s own hand. 
See Vole, ch. 25. 13. : 

The canonicity of his prophecies is established by quotations of them in the New Testament (see Matthew 2. 17; 16, 
14; Hebrews 8. 8-12; on Matthew 27, 9, see Introduction to Zechariah); also by the testimony of Ecclesiasticus 49.7, which 
quotes Jeremiah 1, 10; of Philo, who quotes his word as an “oracle;” and of the list of canonical books in Melito, 
Origen; Jerome, and the Talmud, 





Jehovah’s secret counsel, is meant by the sanctification 


CHAPTER I. here (cf. Luke 1, 15, 41; Acts 15, 18; Galatians 1. 15; Ephe- 


Ver. 1-19. THE GENERAL TITLE OR INTRODUCTION (v.1- 
8); probably prefixed by Jeremiah, when he collected his 
prophecies, and gave them to his countrymen to take 
with them to Babylon. [MICHAELIS.] 1. Anathoth—a 
town in Benjamin, twenty stadia, i.e., two or three miles, 
north of Jerusalem; now Anata (cf. Isaiah 10, 30, and the 
context, 28-32). One of the four cities allotted to the Ko- 
hathites in Benjamin (Joshua 21,18). Cf. 1 Kings 2, 26, 27; 
a stigma was cast thenceforth on the whole sacerdotal 
family resident there; this may be alluded toin the words 
here, “the priests .. . in Anathoth.”’ God chooses “the 
weak, base, and despised things’ ‘to confound the 
mighty.” 2,3. Jehoitakim ,,. Josiah... Zedekiah— 
Jehoahaz and Jehoiachin are omitted, for they reigned 
only three months each, The first and last of the kings 


under whom each prophet prophesied are often thusspeci-. 


fiedin the general title. See on these kings, and Jeremiah’s 
life, my Introduction, ' thirteenth ,., of his reign—(Ch. 
25.3.) fifth month—(2 Kings 25.8.) 410. Jeremiah’s call 
to the prophetical office. unto me—other MSS, read “to 
him;” but Znglish Version probably represents the true 
Hebrew text; this inscription was doubtless made by 
Jeremiah himself. 5, kmew—approved of thee as my 
chosen instrument (Exodus 33, 12, 17; ef. Isaiah 49. 1, 5; 
Romans 8.29), sanctified—rather, separated, The pri- 
mary meaning is, toset apart from a common toa special 
use; hence arose the secondary sense, fo sanctify, ceremo- 
nially and morally. It is not here meant that Jehovah 
cleansed Jeremiah from original sin or regenerated him 
by his Spirit; but separated him to his peculiar prophetical 
office, including in its range, not merely the Hebrews, but 
also the nations hostile to them (ch, 25, 12-38; 27. 46-51). 
(HeNDEKsoN.] Not the effeet, but the predestination in 
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sians 1. 11). 6. From the long duration of his office (v. 2, 
3; ch. 40. 1, &c.; 43. 8, &e.), it is supposed that he was at his 
call under twenty-five years of age. child—the same 
word is translated, “ young man” (2 Samuel 18.5). The re- 
luctance often shown by inspired ministers of God (Bxo- 
dus 4, 10; 6.12, 30; Jonah 1. 3) to accept the call, shows that 
they did not assume the office under the impulse of self- 
deceiving fanaticism, as false prophets often did, 7%. to 
all that—to all to whom, [ROSENMULLER.] Rather, “to 
all against whom;” in a hostile sense (ef. v. 8. 17, 18, 19). 
[MAURER.] Such was the perversity of the rulers and 
people of Judea at that time, that whoever would desire 
to be a faithful prophet needed to arm himself with an 
intrepid mind; Jeremiah was natually timid and sensi- 
tive, yet the Spirit moulded him to the necessary degree 
of courage without taking away his peculiar individu- 
ality. 8. (Ezekiel 2.6; 3.9.) Lam with thee—(Exodus 3, 
12; Joshua 1.5.) 9. touched my meuth—a symbolical 
act in supernatural vision, implying that God would give 
him utierance, notwithstanding his inability to speak (v. 
6). So Isaiah’s lips were touched with a living coal (Isaiah 
€.7; cf. Ezekicl 2. 8,9,10; Daniel 10. 16), 10. set thee over 
—lit., appointed thee to the oversight. He was to have his 
eye upon the nations, and to predict their destruction, or 
restoration, according as their conduct wag baé or good, 
Prophets are said to dv that which they foretell shall be 
done; for their word is God’s word; and His word is His 
instrument whereby He doeth all things (Genesis 1. 8; 
Psalm 383, 6.9). Word and deed are one thing with Him, 
What His prophet saith is as certain as if it were done, 
The prophet's own consciousness was absorbed into that 
of God; so closely united to God did he feel himself, that 
Jehovah’s words and deeds are described as his. In ch. 





Jeremiah’s Propheticul Visions. 


81. 28, God is said to do what Jeremiah here is represented 
as doing (cf. ch. 18.7; 1 Kings 19.17; Ezekiel 43.3), root 
out—(Matthew 15. 13.) pull down—change of metaphor 
to architecture (2 Corinthians 10,4). There is a play on 
the similar sounds, Linthosh, Linthotz,in the Hebrew for 
“root out... pull down.” build . . . plant—restore 
upon their repenting. His predictions were to be chiefly, 
and in the first instance, denunciatory; therefore the de- 
struction of the nations is put first, and with a greater 
variety of terms than their restoration. 11. red—shoot, 
or branch. almond tree—tit,, (he wakcful tree, because it 


_awakes from the sleep of winter earlier than the other 


trees, flowering in January, and bearing fruit in March; 
symbol of God’s early execution of His purpose; v. 12, 
“hasten my word” (cf. Amos 8, 2), 12. hasten—rather, “I 


“will be wakeful as to my word,” &c.; alluding to v, 11, the 


wakeful tree. (MAURER.] 13. Another vision, signifying 
what is the “ word” about to be “‘ performed,” and by what 
instrumentality. seething—lil., blown under ; so boiling by 
reason of the flame under it kept brisk by blowing. An 
Oriental symbol of a raging war. toward—rather, “from 
the north.” Lit., from the face of the region situated towards 
the north (cf. v. 14, 15). [MAURER.]. The pot in the north 
rested on one side, its mouth being about to pour forth 
its contents southwards, viz.,on Judea, Babylon, though 
east of Judea, was regarded by the Hebrews as north, 
because they appropriated the term “east” to Arabia 
Deserta, stretching from Palestine to the Euphrates; or 
rather [BocHART], the reference here is, not to the site, 
but to the route of the Babylonians; not being able to 
cross the desert, they must enter the Holy Land by the 
northern frontier, through Riblah in Hamath (ch, 39. 5; 
52.9), 14. break forth—“shall disclose itself.” Out of 
the north—(Ch. 4, 6; 6. 1,22; 10,22; 25.9; Ezekiel 26.7.) 
The Chaldeans did not cast off the yoke of Assyria till 
several years after, under Nabopolassar, B.C. 625; but 


long previously they had so increased as to threaten As- . 


syria, which was now grown weak, and other neighbour- 
ing peoples. 15. families—the tribes or clans composing 
the various kingdoms of Babylon; the specification of 
these aggravates the picture of calamity (ch. 25.9), throne 
at... gates—the usual place of administering justice. 
‘The conquering princes will set up their tribunal there (ch, 
89. 8,5; 52.9). Or the reference is to the military pavilion 
(ch. 43.10), [MAuRER.] 16. utter—pronounce. The ju- 
dicial sentences, pronounced against the Jews by the in- 
yading princes, would be virtually the “judgments of 
God” (Isaiah 10.5). works—idols. 17. gird... loins— 
resolutely prepare for thy appointed task. Metaphor 
from the flowing robes worn in the East, which have to 
be girt up with a girdle, so as not to incommode one, when 


undertaking any active work (Job 38,3; Luke 12.35; 1 
Peter 1.13). dismayed , .. confound—the same Hebrew 


word; lit., to break. Be not dismayed at their faces (before 
them), lest I make thee dismayed before their faces (before 
them), 7. e., “lest I should permit thee to be overcome by 
them” (cf. ch, 49. 87). 18. defenced city, &c.—i. e., I will 
give thee strength which no power of thine enemies shall 
overcome (ch. 6. 27; 15. 20; Isaiah 50.7; 54.17; Luke 21. 15; 
Acts 6.10). walls—plural, toexpress the abundant strength 
to be given him. Dr Rossr’s MSS, read singular, wall. 
people of the land—the general masses, as distinguished 
from the princes and priests, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-87. EXPoSTULATION WITH THE JEWS, REMINDING 
THEM OF THEIR FORMER DEVOTEDNESS, AND GOD’S CONSE- 
QUENT FAVOUR, AND A DENUNCIATION OF GOD’s COMING 
JUDGMENTS FOR THEIR IDOLATRY. Probably in the thir- 
teenth year of the reign of Josiah (ch. 1. 2; ef. ch. 3. 6, “* also 
...in... days of Josiah’). The warning not to rely as 
they did on Egypt (v. 18), was in accordance with Josiah’s 
policy, who took part with Assyria and Babylon against 
Egypt (2 Kings 23.29). Jeremiah, doubtless, supported the 
reformation begun by Josiah, in the previous year (the 
twelfth of his reign), and fully carried out in the eigh- 
teenth, 2. cry—proclaim, Jerusalem—The headquar- 


JEREMIAH II. 


God’s Expostulation with the aie. 


ters and centre of their idolatry; therefore addressed 
first, thee—rather, “I remember in regard to thee” [HEN= 
DERSON]; forthee. [MAURER.] kindness of thy youth— 
not so much Israel's kindness towards God, as the kindness ; 
which Israel experienced from God in their early history (cf. 
Ezekiel 16, 8, 22, 60; 23.3, 8,19; Hosea 2. 15). For Israel 
from the first showed perversity rather than kindness to- 
wards God (ef. Exodus 14, 11, 12; 15, 24; 32. 1-7, &c.), The 
greater were God’s favours to them from the first, the 
fouler was their ingratitude in forsaking Him (wv. 3, 5, 
&c.). espousals—the intervals between Israel’s betrothal 
to God at the exodus from Egypt, and the formal execu- 
tion of the marriage contract at Sinai. EWALD takes 
the “kindness” and “love” to be Israel’s towards God 
at first (Exodus 19.8; 24.3; 85. 20-29; 36.5; Joshua 24, 16 
17). But cf. Deuteronomy 382. 16, 17; and Ezekiel 16. 4, 6, 15, 
22 (“days of thy youth’’) implies that the love here meant 
was on God’s side, not Israel’s. thou wentest after mein 
..» wilderness—the next act of God’s love, His leading 
them in the desert without needing any strange god, such 
as they since worshipped, to help Him (Deuteronomy 2.7; 
82. 12). Verse 6 shows it is God’s “leading” of them, not 
their following after God in the wilderness, which is im- 
plied, 3. holiness unto the Lord—i.e., was consecrated 
to the service of Jehovah (Exodus 19. 5, 6). They thus an- 
swered to the motto on their high priest’s breastplate, 
“Holiness to the Lord’”’ (Deuteronomy 7. 6; 14. 2,21). first- 
fruits of his increase—i. e., of Jehovah's produce: as the 
Sirst-fruits of the whole produce of the land were devoted 
to God (Exodus 23. 19; Numbers 18. 12, 13), so Israel was 
devoted to Him as the first-fruit and representative na- 
tion among all nations. So the spiritual Israel (James 1, 
18; Revelation 14. 4). devour—carrying on the image of 
Sirst-fruits which were eaten before the Lord by the priests 
as the Lord’s representatives; all who a¢e (injured) Jeho- 
vah’s first-fruits (Israel), contracted guilt: ez. g7., Amalek, 


‘the Amorites, &c., extirpated for their guilt towards Is- 


rael, shall come—rather, came. 4 Jacob... Israel— 
the whole nation. families—(Vole, ch. 1. 15), hear God’s 
word not only collectively, but individually (Zechariah 
12. 12-14), 5. iniquity—wrong done to them (Isaiah 5, 4; 
Micah 6, 3; cf. Deuteronomy 32. 4), walked after vanity 
=—contrasted with ‘‘walkest after me in the wilderness” (v, 
2): then 7 was their guide in the barren desert; now they 
take idols as their guides. vanity ... vain—<An idol is 
not only vain (impotent and empty), but vanity itself. Its 
worshippers acquire its character, becoming vain as it is 
(Deuteronomy 7. 26; Psalm 115. 8). A people’s character 
never rises above that of its gods, which are its “ better 
nature” [BACON] (2 Kings 17. 15; Jonah 2,8), 6. Neither 
said they, Where, &c.—The very words which Ged uses 
(Isaiah 63.9, 11, 13), when, as it were, reminding Himself 
of His former acts of love to Israel as a ground for inter- 
posing in their behalf again. When they would not say, 
Where is Jehovah, &c., God Himsel/ at last said it for them 
(cf. Note, v.2,above). deserts... pits—The desert between 
Mount Sinai and Palestine abounds in chasms and pits, 
in which beasts of burden often sink down to the knees, 
“Shadow of death” refers to the darkness of the caverns 
amidst the rocky precipices (Deuteronomy 8. 15; 32. 10). 
7. plentiful—iit., a land of Carmel, or well-cultivated land: 


-a garden-land, in contrast to the “land of deserts” (v. 6). 


defiled—by idolatries (Judges 2, 10-17; Psalm 78. 58, 59; 106. 
88). you... ye—change to the second person from the 
third, “ they” (v. 6), in order to bring home the guilt to the 
living generation, 8. The three leading classes, whose 
very office under the theocracy was to lead the people to 
God, disowned Him in the same language as the nation at 
large, ‘‘ Where is the Lord” (see v. 6)? The priests, whose 
office it-was to expound the law (Malachi 2. 6,7), handle— 
are occupied with as the subject of their profession. The 
pastor, civil, not religious; princes (ch. 3. 15), whose duty 
it was to tend their people; the prophets, who should have 
reclaimed the people from their apostasy, encouraged 
them in it by pretended oracles from Baal, the Phcenician 
false god, by Baal—in his name and by his authority (cf 
ch. 11.21), walked after things . . . not profit—answer- 
ing to, “ walked after vanity,” i. e., idols (v.5; cf. v.11; Ha 
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bakkuk 2. 18), 9. yet plead—viz., by inflicting still further 
judgments on you, children’s children—three MSS. and 
JEROME omit “children’s;” they seem to have thought it 
* unsuitable to read “children’s children,” when “chil- 
dren” had not preceded. But it is designedly so written, 
to intimate that the final judgment on the nation would 
be suspended for many generations [HORSLEY] (cf. Ezekiel 
20. 85, 836; Micah 6, 2), 10, pass over the isles—rather, 
“cross over to the isles.” Chittim... Kedar—i.e., the 
heathen nations, west and east. Go where you will, you 
cannot find an instance of any heathen nation forsaking 
their own for other gods. Israel alone does. this. Yet the 
heathen gods are false gods; whereas Israel, in forsaking 
me for other gods, forsake their “glory” for unprofitable 
idols. Chittim—Cyprus, colonized by Phcenicians, who 
built in it the city of Citium, the modern Chitti. Then the 
term came to be applied to all maritime coasts of the 
Mediterranean, especially Greece (Numbers 24, 24; Isaiah 
23.1; Daniel 11.30), Hedax—descended from Ishmael, the 
Bedouins and Arabs, east of Palestine. 11. glory—Jeho- 
vah, the glory of Israel (Psalm 106. 20; Romans 1. 23), The 
Shechinah, orcloud resting on the sanctuary, was the sym- 
bol of ‘the glory of the Lord’ (1 Kings 8. 11; cf. Romans 
9.4). The golden calf was intended as an image of the true 
God (cf. Exodus 32, 4.5), yet it is called an “idol” (Acts 7, 
41), It (like Roman Catholic images) was a violation of 
the second commandment, as the heathen multiplying of 
gods is a violation of the jirst, mot profit—(v. 8.) 12. Im- 
passioned personification (Isaiah 1.2), horribly afraid— 
rather, ‘‘be horrified.” be, ,, very desolate—rather, “‘ be 
exceedingly aghast’’ at the monstrous spectacle. Lit., to 
be dried up, or devastated, places devastated have such an 
unsightly look. [MAURER.] 13. two evils—not merely 
one evil, like the idolaters who know no better: besides 
simple idolatry, my people add the sin of forsaking the 
true God whom they have known; the heathen, though 
having the sin of idolatry, are free from the further sin 
of changing the true God for idols (v, 11), forsaken me— 
The Hebrew collocation brings out the only Living God 
into more prominent contrast with idol nonentities. ‘* Me 
they have forsaken, the Fountain,” &ce, (ch. 17, 13; Psalm 
86.9; John 4. 14), broken cisterms—tanks for rain water, 
common in the East, where wells are scarce, The tanks 
not only cannot give forth an ever- flowing fresh supply as 
fountains can, but cannot even retain the water poured 
into them; the stone-work within being broken, the earth 
drinks up the collected water, So, in general, all earthly, 
compared with heavenly, means of satisfying man’s 
highest wants (Isaiah 55. 1, 2; ef, Luke 12, 33), 14. Ishea 
home-born slave—No, ‘Israel is Jehovah’s son,even His 
first-born” (Exodus 4, 22). Verses 16, 18, and 36,,.and the 
absence of any express contrast of the two parts of the 
nation are against ErcHORN’s view, that the prophet pro- 
poses to Judah, as yet spared, the case of Jsrael (the ten 
tribes) which had been carried away by Assyria as a warn- 
ing of what they might expect if they should still put their 
trust m Egypt. “ Were Israel’s ten tribes of meaner birth 
than Judah? Certainly not. If, then, the former fell be- 
fore Assyria, what can Judah hope from Egypt against 
Assyria?” “Israel” is rather here the whole of the rem- 
nant still left in their own land, t, e., Judah. “* How comes 
it to pass that the nation which once was under God’s 
special protection (v. 3) is now left at the mercy of the foe 
us a worthless slave? The prophet sees this event as if 
present, though it was still future to Judah (v. 19), 15, 
Mons —The Babylonian princes (ch. 4. 7; ef. Amos 8, 4), 
The disaster from the Babylonians in the fourth year of 
Jehoiakim’s reign, and again three years later when, re- 
lying on Egypt, he revolted from Nebuchadnezzar, is here 
referred to (ch. 46,2; 2 Kings 24.1,2), 16. Noph..,. Tae 
hapanes— Memphis, capital of Lower Egypt, on the west 
bank of the Nile, near the pyramids of Gizeh, opposite the 
site of modern Cairo, Daphne,on the Tanitic branch of the 
Nile, near Pelusium, on the frontier of Egypt towards Pal- 
estine, Isaiah 30. 4 contracts it, Hanes. These two cities, 
one the capital, the other that with which the Jews came 
most in contact, stand for the whole of Egypt, Tahapanes 
takes its name from a goddess, Tphnet. [CHAMPOLLION.] 
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Memphis is from Man-nofri, ‘‘the abode of good men?”* 
written in Hebrew,‘ Moph” (Hosea 9. 6), or Noph. The refer- 
ence is to the coming invasion of Judah by Pharaoh-necho 
of Egypt, on his return from the Euphrates, when he 
deposed Jehoahaz, and levied a heavy tribute on the land 
(2 Kings 23. 83-35).. Josiah’s death in battle with the same 
Pharaoh is probably included (2 Kings 23. 29, 30), Ihave 
broken—rather, slall feed down the crown, &c., i. e., affect 
with the greatest ignominy, such as baldness was regarded 
in the East (ch. 48. 37; 2 Kings 2. 23), Instead of “also,” 
translate, “ ever’ the Egyptians, in whom thou dost trust, 
shall miserably disappoint thy expectation. [MAURER;] 
Jehoiakim was twice leagned with them (2 Kings 23. 34, 
35): when he received the crown from them, and when he 
revolted from Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24. 1, 2,7). The 
Chaldeans, having become masters of Asia, threatened 
Egypt. Judea, situated between the contending powers, 
was thus exposed to the inroads of the one or other of the 
hostile armies; and unfortunately, except in Josiah’s 
reign, took side with Egypt, contrary to God’s warnings. 
17%. Lit., ‘Has not thy forsaking the Lord, &¢., proeured 
this (calamity) to thee???’ So LXX.: the Masoretic accents 
make “ this’ the subject of the verb, leaving the object to 
be understood. “Has not this procured (i, i. e., the im- 
pending calamity) unto thee, that hast forsaken?” &e, 
(ch, 4. 18). led—(Deuteronomy 32. 10.) the way—the arti- 
cle expresses the right way, the way of the Lord: viz., the 
moral training which they enjoyed in the Mosaic cove~- 
nant. 18. now—used in a reasoning sense, not of time. 
the way of Egypt—What hast thou to do with the way, 
i. e., With going down to Egypt; or what, &e., with going to 
Assyria? drink... waters—i. e., to seek reinvigorating 
aid from them; so v. 13 and 36; cf. “ waters,’ meaning 
numerous forces (Isaiah 8, 7). Sihor—i. e., The black river, 
in Greek Melas (black), the Nile: so called from the black 
deposit or soil it leaves after the inundation (Isaiah 23. 8), 
The LXX. identify it with Gihon, one of the rivers of 
Paradise. the river—Zuphrates, called by pre-eminence, 
the river; figurative for the Assyrian power. In 625 B. ¢., 
the seventeenth year of Josiah, and the fourth of Jere- 
miah’s office, the kingdom of Assyria fell before Babylon, 
therefore Assyria is here put for Babylon its suecessor: so 
in 2 Kings 23. 29; Lamentations 5.6, There was doubtless 
a league between Judea and Assyria (i, e., Babylon), which 
caused Josiah to march against Pharaoh-necho of Egypt, 
when that king went against Babylon: the evil con- 
sequences of this league are foretold in this verse and v, 
86. 19. correct... reprove—rather, in the severer sense, 
chastise . . . punish. [MAURER.] backslidings — “aposta- 
sies;” plural, to express the number and variety of their 
defections. The very confederacies they entered into 
were the occasion of their overthrow (Proverbs 1, 81; 
Isaiah 3.9; Hosea 5.5), Know... see—imperative for 
futures: Thou shalt know and see to thy cost. my fear— 
rather, “the fear of me.’’ 20. I—the Hebrew should be 
pointed as the second person feminine, a form common in 
Jeremiah: “ Zhou hast broken,’ &c. So LXX., and the 
sense requires it. thy yoke... bands—the yoke and 
bands which I laid on thee, my laws (ch. 5. 5), tramsgress 
—so the Keri and many MSS. read. But LXX, and most 
authorities read, ‘* I will not serve,” i. e., obey, The sense 
of English Version is, ‘I broke thy yoke (in Egypt), &e., 
and (at that time) thou saidst, I will not trangress; 
whereas thou hast (since then) wandered?’ (from me) (Ex- 
odus 19,8). hill... green tree—the scene of idolatries 
(Deuteronomy 12, 2; Isaiah 57, 5,7). Wwanderest—rather, 
“thou hast bowed down thyself” (for the act of adultery: 
figurative of shameless idolatry (Exodus 34. 15, 16; ef. Job 
$1. 10). 21. The same image as Deuteronomy 82, 82; Psalm 
80. 8, 9; Isaiah 5.1, &c. unto me—with respect tome, 22. 
nitre—not what is now so called, viz., saltpetre; but the 
natron of Egypt, a mineral alkali, an incrustation at the 
bottom of the lakes, after the summer heat has evapor- 
ated the water: used for washing (cf, Job 9. 30; Proverbs 
25. 20). soap—potash, the carbonate of which is obtained 
impure from burning different plants, especially the kali 
of Egypt and Arabia, Mixed with oil it was used for 
washing, marked—deeply ingrained, indelibly marked; 
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the Hebrew, Catham, being equivalent to Cuhab. Others 
translate, “is treasured up,” trom the Arabic. MAURER, 
from a Syriac root, is polluted. 23. (Proverbs 30.12.) Baa-= 
lim—plural, to express manifold excellency: cf, Elohim, 
see—consider, the valley—viz., of Hinnom, or Lophet; south 
and east of Jerusalem: rendered infamous by the human 
sacrifices to Moloch in it (cf. ch. 31, 82; 19. 2, 6, 13, 14; 82, 
35; Isaiah 50. 33, Note). thou art—omit. The substantive 
that follows in this verse (and also that in v.24) is in appo- 
sition with the preceding “thou.” dromedary—rather, 
ayoung she-camel, traversing—lit., enfolding ; making its 
ways complicated by wandering hither and thither, lust- 
ing after the male. Cf; as to the Jews’ spiritual lust, 
Hosea 2, 6,7. 24. (Ch. 14. 6; Job 39.5). “ A wild ass,” agree- 
ing with “thou” (v.23), at her pleasure—rather, “in her 
ardour,” viz., in pursuit of a male, snufiing the wind to 
ascertain where one is to be found, [MAURER.] occasion 
—either from a Hebrew root, ‘to meet;” ‘her meeting 
(with the male for sexual intercourse), who can ayert it 2” 
Or better from an Arabic root: “her heat (sexual im- 
pulse), who can allay it?” [MAURER.] all they—which- 
eyer of the males desire her company. [HoRSLEY.] will 
not weary themselves—hayve no need to weary them- 
selves in searching for her.. her month—in the season of 
the year when her sexual impulse is strongest, she puts her- 
self in the way of the males, so that they have no diffi- 
culty in finding her. 25. Withhold, &c.—i. e., Abstain 
from incontinence; jig. for idolatry, [HOUBIGANT.] un-= 
shod, &c,—do not.run so violently in pursuing lovers, as 
to wear out thy shoes: do not “thirst” so incontinently 
after sexual intercourse, Hirzi@ thinks the reference is 
to penances performed barefoot to idois, and the thirst oc- 
casioned by loud and continued invocations to them, no 
hope—(Ch. 15. 12; Isaiah 57. 10.). ‘‘It is hopeless,” i. e.,-I 
am desperately resolved to goon inmy own course. stran= 
gers—i. e., laying aside the metaphor, strange gods (ch. 3. 
13; Deuteronomy 32. 16). . 26. is ashamed—is put to shame. 
“Thief” (John.10. 1), Israel—i, e., Judah (v. 28), 27. Thou 
art my father—(Contrast ch. 3,4; Isaiah 64,8.) im... 
trouble they willsay—uviz., to God (Psalm 78. 34; Isaiah 26, 
16), Trouble often brings men to their senses (Luke 15. 


16-18), 23. But—God sends them to the gods for whom 


they forsook Him, to see if they can help them (Deu- 
teronomy 532. 37, 38; Judges 10,14). according to the 
mumber of thy cities—besides national deities, each 
city had its tutelary god (ch. 11. 13). 29. plead with me 
—i.e., contend with me for afflicting you (v. 28, 35). 30. 
(Ch. 5.3; 6,29; Isaiah 1.5; 9.13.) your children—i. e., your 
people, you. your...sword...devoured... prophets 
—(2 Chronicles 36.16; Nehemiah 9. 26; Matthew 23. 29, 31.) 
31. The Hebrew collocation is, O, the generation, ye, i. e., ““O 
ye who now live.’”’ The generation needed only to be 
named, to call its degeneracy to view, so palpable was it. 
wilderness—in which all the necessaries of life are want- 
ing. On the contrary, Jehovah was a neyer-failing source 
of supply for all Israel’s wants in the wilderness, and 
afterwards in Canaan, darkness—lit,, darkness of Jehovah, 
the strongest Hebrew term for darkness; the densest dark- 
ness; cf. “land of the shadow of death” (v. 6). We are 
lords—i. e., We are our own masters. We will worship 
what gods we like (Psalm 12, 4; 82.6). But it is better to 
translate from a different Hebrew root: ‘‘We ramble at 
large,” without restraint pursuing our idolatrous lusts, 
32. Oriental females greatly pride themselves on their 
ornaments (cf. Isaiah 61.10), attire—girdles for the breast. 
forgotten me—(Ch. 12. 25; Hosea 8.14.) 33. Why trim- 
mest—MAURER. translates, ‘‘ How skilfully thou dost. pre- 
pare thy way,’ &c. But see 2 Kings 9.30. ‘“Trimmest’’ 
best suits the image of one decking herself as a harlot. 
way—course of life. therefore—accordingly, Or else, ‘nay, 
thou hast even,” &c, also... wicked ones—even the 
wicked harlots, i. e. Jaying aside the metaphor) even the 
Gentiles who are wicked, thou teachest to be still more so. 
[Grorrvus.] 34. Also—Not only art thou polluted with 
idolatry, but also with the guilt of shedding innocent 
blood. [MAvuRER.] ROSENMULLER not so well translates, 
“even in thy skirts,” &c., 7. e., there is no part of thee (not 
even thy skirts) that is notstained with innocent blood (ch, 
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19.4; 2 Kings 21. 16; Psalm 106.38). See as to innocent 
blood shed, not as here in honour of idols, but of propheils 
for having reproved them, v. 30; ch. 26. 20-23, souls—i, Cry 
persons, search—I did not need to “search deep” to find 
proot of thy guilt; for it was “‘upon all these” thy skirts. 
Not in deep caverns didst thou perpetrate these atrocities, 
but openly in the vale of Hinnom and within the precincts 
of the temple. 35. (Ver. 23, 29.) 36. gaddest—runnest to 
and fro, now seeking help from Assyria (2 Chronicles 28, 
16-21), now trom Egypt (ch. 37,7, 8; Isaiah 80.3). 37. him 
—Egypt. hands upon... head—expressive of mourn- 
ing (2Samuel 13.19). im them—in those stays in which 
thou trustest, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1-25. Gop's MERCY NOTWITHSTANDING JUDAH’S 
VILENESS. Contrary to all precedent in the case of adul- 
tery, Jehovah offers a return to Judah, the spiritual adul- 
teress (v. 1-5), A new portion of the book, ending with ch. 
6. Judah worse than Israel; yet both shall be restored in 
the last duys (v. 6-25), 1. They say—rather, as Hebrew, 
“saying,” In agreement with ‘‘the Lord;” v, 37 of last 
chapter. [MAURER] Or, it is equivalent to, ‘Suppose this 
case.’? Some copyist may have omitted “The word of 
the Lord came to me,” saying. shall he return to her— 
will he take-her back? It was unlawful to do so (Deuter- 
onomy 24, 14). shall met—should not the land be pol- 
luted if this were done? yet return—(v, 22; ch. 4. 1; Zech- 
ariah 1. 3; cf. Ezekiel 16, 51, 58, 60.) ‘Nevertheless,” &c. 
(Isaiah 50. 1, note), 2+ high places—the scene of idolatries 
which were spiritual adulteries,. im... ways sat for 
them—watching for lovers like a prostitute (Genesis 38. 14, 
21; Proverbs. 7. 12; 23,28; Ezekiel 16, 24, 25),and like an 
Arab who lies In wait for travellers. The Arabs of the 
desert, east and south of Palestine, are still notorious as 
robbers. 3. no latter raim—essential to the crops in 
Palestine; withheld in judgment (Leviticus 26. 19; ef. Joel 
2. 23). Whore’s forehead—(Ch. 8. 12; Ezekiel 3.8.) 4. 
from this time—not referring, as MICHAELIS thinks, to 
the reformation begun the year before, i. e., the twelfth 
of Josiah; it means—now at once, now at last. mre—con- 
trasted with the ‘‘stock’’ whom they had heretofore called 
on as “father” (ch. 2.27; Luke 15. 18), thou art—rather, 
“thou wast.’ guide of... youth—i. e., husband (ch. 2 
2; Proverbs 2. 17; Hosea 2.7, 15), Husband and father are 
the two most endearing of ties, 5. he—‘‘ thou,” the second 
person, had preceded. The change to the third person 
implies a putting away of Ged toa greater distance from 
them; instead of repenting and forsaking their idols, 
they merely deprecate the continuance of their punish- 
ment. Verse 12, and Psalm 103, 9, answer their question in 
the event of their penitence, spoken and—rather (God’s 
reply to them), ‘‘ Thou hast spoken (thus), and yet (all the 
while) thou hast done evil,” &c. as thou couldesi—with 
all thy might; with incorrigible persistency. [CALVIN.] 
6. From here to ch, 6. 30, is a new discourse, delivered in 
Josiah’s reign; it consists of two parts, the former extend- 
ing to ch, 4.3,in which he warns Judah from the example 
of Israel’s doom, and yet promises Israel final restoration; 
the latter a threat of Babylonian invasion; as.Nabopo- 
lassar founded.the Babylonian empire, 625 B. c., the sevens 
teenth of Josiah, this prophecy is perhaps not earlier 
than that date. (ch, 4. 5, &c.; 5. 14, &c.; 6.1, &e.; 22.); and 
probably not later than the second thorough reformation 
in the eighteenth year of the same reign. backsliding— 
lit., apostasy ; not merely apostate, but apostasy itself, the 
essence of it (v. 14, 22). 7% Isaid—(2 Kings 17. 13.) sister— 
(Ezekiel 16, 46; 23. 2,4.) 8. Isaw that, though (whereas) it 
was for this very reason (namely), because backsliding 
(apostate) Israel had committed adultery I had put her 
away (2 Kings 17. 6, 18), and given her a bill of divorce, yet 
Judah, &e. (Ezekiel 23. ll, &e.) bill of divorce—lit., a 
“writing of cuttings off.” The plural implies the complete- 
ness of the severance. The use of this metaphor here, as 
in the former discourse (v..1), implies a close connection 
between the discourses. The epithets are characteristic; 
Israel ‘‘apostate’”’ (as the Hebrew for “ backsliding”’ is 
better rendered); Judah, not as yet utterly apostate, but 
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treacherous or faithless, also—herself also, like Israel. 9. 
it—some take this verse of Judah, to whom the end of v, 
8 refers. But v. 10 puts Judah in contrast to Israel in this 
verse, ‘Yet for all this,” referring to the sad example of 
Israel; if v.9 referred to Judah, “she” would have been 
written in v. 10, not “Judah.” Translate, “It (the putting 
away of Israel) had come to pass through ... whoredom; 
and (i. e., for) she (Israel) had defiled the land,” &c. [MAu- 


RER.] English Version, however, may be explained to refer. 


to Israel. lightness—‘‘infamy.” [EWALD.] MAURER not 
so well takes it from the Hebrew root, ‘voice,’ “ fame.” 
10. yet—notwithstanding the lesson given in Israel’s case 
of the fatal results cf apostasy. mot... whole heart— 
The reformation in the eighteenth year of Josiah was not 
thorough on the part of the people, for at his death they 
relapsed into idolatry (2 Chronicles 34. 83; Hosea 7. 14). 
11, justified herself—has been made to appear almost 
just (i. e., comparatively innocent) by the surpassing guilt 
of Judah, who adds hypocrisy and treachery to her sin; 
and who had the example of Israel to warn her, but in 
vain (cf. Ezekiel 16. 51; 23. 11), more than—in comparison 
with, 12. Go—not actually; but turn and proclaim towards 
the north (Media and Assyria, where the ten tribes were 
located by Tiglath-pileser ‘and Shalmaneser, 2 Kings 15. 
29; 17. 6; 18. 9, MH). Return... backsliding—Hebrew, 
Shubah, Meshubah,a play on sounds. In order to excite 
Judah to godly jealousy (Romans ll, 14), Jehovah ad- 
dresses the exiled ten tribes of Israel with a loving invi- 
tation. cause... anger to fall—lit., I will not let fall my 
countenance (cf. Genesis 4. 5,6; Job 29.3), i. e., I will not 
continue to frown on you, keep—anger is to be supplied 
(Note, v. 5). 13. Only acknowledge—(Deuteronomy 30.1, 
3; Proverbs 28, 13.) seattered thy ways, &c.—(Ch, 2, 25.) 
Not merely the calyes at Bethel, but the idols in every 
direction, were the objects of their worship (Ezekiel 16. 
15, 24, 25), 14. Lam married—ltit., I am Lerd, i. e., husband 
to you (so ch. 81, 32; ef. Hosea 2. 19, 20; Isaiah 54,5), GESE- 
nivs, following the LXX. version of ch. 31. 32, and Paul’s 
quotation of it, Hebrews 8. 9, translates, “‘I have rejected 
you;’’so the corresponding Arabic, and the idea of lord- 
ship, may pass into that of looking down upon, and so re- 
jecting. But LXX. in this passage translate, “I will be 
Lord over you.” And the “for” has much more force in 
English Version than in that of GESENrIUS. The Hebrew 
hardly admits the rendering though. [HENGSTENBERG.] 
take you one of a city—Though but one or two Israelites 
were in a (foreign) city, theyshall not be forgotten; all 
shall be restored (Amos 9. 9). So, in the spiritual 
Israel, God gathers one convert here, another there, 
into His Chureh; net the least one is lost (Matthew 
18. 14; Romans ll. 5; ef. ch, 24, 40, 41), family—a clan, 
or tribe. 15. pastors—not religious, but civil rulers, 
as Zerubbabel, Nehemiah (ch. 23. 4; 2. 8). 16. they 
shall no more sa y—The Jews shall no longer glory in the 
possession of the ark; it shall not be missed, so great 
shall be the blessings of the new dispensation. The throne 
of the Lord, present Himself, shall eclipse and put out of 
mind the ark of the covenant and the mercy-seat between 
the cherubim, God’s former throne, The ark, containing 
the two tables of the law, disappeared at the Babylonian 
captivity, and was not restored to the second temple, im- 
plying that the symbolical “glory” was to be superseded 
by a “greater glory” (Haggai 2.9), meither ,.. visit it— 
Rather, ‘neither shall it be missed” (so in ch. 23.4), done 
~--Rather, “neither shall it (the ark) be made (i. e., be re- 
stored) any more.” [MAURER.] 17. Jerusalem—the whole 
city, not merely the temple. As it has been the centre of 
the Hebrew theocracy, so it shall be the point of attrac- 
tion to the whole earth (Isaiah 2,2-4; Zechariah 2,10, 11; 
14, 16-21), throne of ... Lord—The Shekinah, the symbol 
of God’s peculiar nearness to Israel (Deuteronomy 4.7) 
shall be surpassed by the antitype, God’s own throne in 
Jerusalem (Psalm 2. 6,8; Ezekiel 34, 23, 24; Zechariah 2, 5). 
tmagination—Rather, as Margin, “the obstinacy” or stub- 
bornness, 18. Judah... Israel . . , together—Two dis- 
tinct apostasies, that of Israel and that of Judah, were 
foretold (v, 8,10). The two have never been united since 
the Babylonish captivity, therefore their joint restora- 
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tion must be still future (Isaiah 11. 12, 13; Ezekiel 37, 16-22; 


Hosea 1.11), morth—(V, 12.) land... given...ine . 
heritance—(Amos 9,15.) 19. The good land covenanted 
to Abraham is to be restored to his seed. But the ques- 
tion arises, How shall this be done? put... among 
... children—the Greek for adoption means, lit., putting 
among the sons, the children—i, e., my children. ‘‘How 
shall I receive thee back into my family, after thou hast 
so long forsaken me for idols?’ The answer is, they 
would acknowledge Him as ** Father,” and no longer turn 
away from Him. God assumes the language of one won- 
dering how so desperate apostates could be restored to 
His family and its privileges (cf. Ezekiel 37.3; CALVIN 
makes it, How the race of Abraham can be propagated 
again, being as it were dead); yet as his purpose has de- 
creed it so, He shows how it shall be effected, viz., they 
shall receive from Him the spirit of adoption to cry, ‘My 
Father’ (John 1.12; Galatians 4.6). The elect are *‘chil- 
dren” already in God’s purpose; this is the ground of the 
subsequent realization of this relationship (Ephesians 1, 
5; Hebrews 2.13), pleasant land—(Ch. 11.5; Ezekiel 20, 
6; Daniel 11.16, Margin.) heritage of . . . hosts—a herit- 
age the most goodly of all nations [MAURER]; or a “‘her- 
itage possessed by powerful hosts” (Deuteronomy 4, 88; 
Amos 2.9). The rendering “splendours,” instead of 
“hosts,” is opposed by the fact that the Hebrew for 
“splendour” is not found in the plural. 20. Surely— 
Rather, But, husband—lit., friend. 21. In harmony with 
the preceding promises of God, the pénitential confes- 
sions of-Israel are heard. high places—The scene of 
their idolatries is the scene of their confessions, Cf. v, 23, 
in which they cast aside their trust in these idolatrous 
high places. The publicity of their penitence is also im- 
plied (cf. ch. 7.29; 48.38). 22. Jehovah’s renewed invita- 
tion (v. 12, 14) and their immediate response. lheal—for- 
give (2 Chronicles 30.18, 20; Hosea 14,4), unto thee— 
Rather, ‘“‘in obedience to thee;” lit., for thee. [ROSEN- 
MULLER.) 23. multitude of mountains—i. e., the mul- 
titude of gods worshipped on them (cf, Psalm 121.1, 2, 
Margin), 24. shame—i. e., the idols, whose worship only 
covers us with shame (ch. 11.13; Hosea 9,10). So far from 
bringing us “salvation,” they have cost us our cattle and © 
even our children, whom we have sacrificed to them, 
25. (Ezra 9. 7.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-31. CONTINUATION OF ADDRESS TO THE TEN 
TRIBES OF ISRAEL (v. 1, 2). THE PROPHET TURNS AGAIN 
TO JUDAH, TO WHOM HE HAD ORIGINALLY BEEN SENT 
(v. 3-31), 1. return .., return—play on words. “If thou 
wouldest return to thy land (thou must first), return (by con- 
version and repentance) to me.’”’ not remove—no longer 
be an unsettled wanderer in a strange land. So Cain 
(Genesis 4. 12, 14). 2. And thou—Rather, “ And if (carried 
on from v. 1) thou shalt swear, ‘Jehovah liveth,’ in truth,” 
&e., i.e., if thou shalt worship Him (for we swear by the 
God whom we worship; ef. Deuteronomy 6, 13; 10, 20; 
Isaiah 19.18; Amos 8, 14) in sincerity, &c, and the nations 
—Rather, this is apodosis to the “if;’? then shall the 
nations bless themselves in (by) Him” (Isaiah 65, 16). The 
conversion of the nations will be the consequence of. 
Israel’s conversion (Psalm 102.13, 15; Romans 11.12, 15), _ 
3. Transition to Judah. Supply mentally. All. which 
(the foregoing declaration as to Israel) applies to Judah, 
and Jerusalem—i, ¢., and especially the men of Jerusa- 
lem, as being the most prominentin Judea, Break... 
fallow ground—i, c., Repent of your idolatry, and so be 
prepared to serve the Lord in truth (Hosea 10,12; Mat- 
thew 13.7). The unhumbled heart is like ground which 
may be improved, being let out to us for that purpose, 
but which is as yet fallow, overgrown with weeds, its 
natural product. 4. Remove your natural corruption of 
heart (Deuteronomy 10. 16; 30.6; Romans 2, 29; Colossians 
2.11). 5. ery, gather together—Rather, “cry fully,” t. e., 
loudly. The Jews are warned to take measures against 
the impending Chaldean invasion (cf. ch. 8.14), 6. Zion 
—the standard toward Zion intimated that the people of 
the surrounding country were to fly to it, as being the 





' strongest of their fortresses, 
*—lJair; Babylon. 


God Exhorteth Judah to Repentance. 


7. lion—Nebuchadnezzar 
and the Chaldeans (ch. 2, 15; 5.6; Daniel 7.14). his thicket 
destroyer of the Gentiles— Rather, 
“the nations’ (ch. 25,9). 8. Nothing is left to the Jews 
but to bewail their desperate condition. amger.., not 
turned back—(Isaiah 9. 12, 17,21.) 9. heart—the wisdom 
of the most leading men will be utterly at a loss to devise 
T™means of relief, 10. thou hast ,, , deceived—God, having 
even the false prophets in His hands, is here said to do 
that which for inscrutable purposes He permits them to 
do (Exodus 9. 12; 2 Thessalonians 2, 11; ef. ch. 8.15; which 
passage shows that the dupes of error were sel/-prepared 
for it, and that God’s predestination did not destroy their 
moral freedom as voluntary agents). The false prophets 
foretold “peace,” and the Jews believed them; God over- 
ruled this to His purposes (ch. 5,12; 14.13; Ezekiel 14.9). 
soul—Rather, ‘‘reacheth to the life.” Ll. dry wind—the 
simoom, terrific and destructive, blowing from the south- 
east across the sandy deserts east of Palestine, Image of 
the invading Babylonian army (Hosea 13.15), Babylon 
in its turn shall be visited by a similar ‘ destroying wind” 
(ch. 51.1), of... high places—i. e., that sweeps over the 
high places. daughter—i.e., the children of my people. 
mot to fan—a very different wind from those ordinary 
winds employed for fanning the grain in the open air. 
12, full... from those places—Rather, ‘a wind fuller 
(i. e., more impetuous) than those winds” (which fan the 
corn) (v.11). [ROSENMULLER.] unto me—for me, as my 
instrument for executing my purpose, sentence—judg- 
ments against them (ch, 1.16). .13. clouds—continuing 
the metaphor in v. 11,12. Clouds of sand and dust ac- 


* company the simoom, and after rapid gyrations ascend 


like a pillar. eagles—(Deuteronomy 28.49; Habakkuk 
1,8) Woe unto us—The people are graphically presented 
before- us, without it being formally so stated, bursting 
out in these exclamations, 14. Only one means of de- 
liverauce is left to the Jews—a thorough repentance. 
GESENIUS translates, ‘How long wilt thou harbour vain 
thoughts?” &c, wain thoughts—viz., projects for de- 
liverance, such as enlisting the Egyptians on their 
side, 15. For, , . from Dan—The connection is: There 
is danger in delay; /for the voice of a messenger an- 
nounces the approach of the Chaldean enemy from Dan, 
the northern frontier of Palestine (ch. 8.16; cf. v. 6; 
ch. 1. 14). Mount Ephraim—which borders closely on 
Judah; so that the foe is coming nearer and nearer. Dan 
and Bethel in Ephraim were the two places where Jero- 
boam set up the idolatrous calves (1 Kings 12, 29); just 
retribution. 16. The neighbouring foreign “ nations” are 
summoned to witness Jehovah’s judgments on His rebel 
people (ch. 6. 18, 19). watchers—i, e., besiegers (cf. 2 Sam- 
uel 11.16); ‘‘cbserved”’ or watched, i.e., besieged. their 
voice—the war-shout, 1%. keepers of a field—metaphor 
from those who watch a field, to frighten away the wild 
beasts, 18. (Ch. 2. 17, 19; Psalm 107. 17.) this is thy 
wickedness—i, e,, the fruit of thy wickedness. 19, The 
prophet suddenly assumes the language of the Jewish 
state personified, lamenting its affliction (ch, 10. 19, 20; 9 
1, 10; Isaiah 15.5; cf. Luke 19.41), at my very heart— 
Hebrew, at the walls of my heart; the muscles round the 
heart. There is a climax, the “‘ bowels,” the pericardium, 
the “heart” itself, maketh .,, noise—moaneth, [HEN- 


-DERSON.] alarm—the battle-shout. 20. Destruction ,.. 


eried—Breach upon breach is announced (Psalm 42, 7; 
Ezekiel 7. 26), The war “trumpet”... the battle-shout 
... the “destructions” ... the havoe throughout ‘the 
whole land”... the spoiling of the shepherds’ “tents” 
(ch. 10. 20; or, “tents” means cities, which should be over- 
thrown as easily as fents [CALVIN]), form a gradation, 21. 
Judah in perplexity asks, How long is this state of things 
tocontinue? 22. Jehovah's reply; they cannot be other- 
wise than miserable, since they persevere in sin. The 
repetition of clauses gives greater force to the sentiment. 
wise... evil ...to do good,,., no knowledge—re- 
yersing the rule (Romans 16.19) ‘‘wise unto... good, 
simple concerning evil.” 23. Graphic picture of the utter 
desolation about to visit Palestine. “I beheld, and Jy!’ 
four times so.emnly repeated, heightens the awful e:ect 
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His Judgments upon the Jews, - 


of the scene (cf. Isaiah 24. 19; 34.11). without form and 
void—reduced to the primeval chaos (Genesis 1,2). 4. 
mountains—(Isaiah 5, 25.) moved lightly—shook yvehe- 
mently, 25. no man ,.., birds—no vestige of the 
human, or of the feathered creation, is to be seen (Ezekiel 
38. 20; Zephaniah 1. 3), 26. fruitful place—Hebrew, Cars 
mel, a wilderness—THebrew, “the wilderness,” in cons 
trast to “the fruitful place: the great desert, where Car- 
mel was, there is now the desert of Arabia, [MAURER.] 
cities—in contrast to the fruitful place or field. 27. Full 
end—utter destruction: I will leave some hope of restora- 
tion (ch. 5.10, 18; 30.11; 46, 28; ef. Leviticus 26, 44), 28. 
For this—On-account of the desolations just described 
(Isaiah 5, 30; Hosea 4.3), mot repent—(Numbers 23, 19.) 
29. whole city—Jerusalem: to it the inhabitants of the 
country had fied for refuge; but when it, too, is likely to 
fall, they flee out of it to hide in the.“thickets.” HEN- 
DERSON translates, ‘every city.’’ moise—the mere noise of 
the hostile horsemen shall put you to flight. 30. when 
thou art spoiled—rather, “ thou, O destroyed one.” [MAau- 
RER.) rentest ., , face with painting—Oriental females 
paint their eyes with stibium, or antimony, to make 
them look full and sparkling, the black margin causing 
the white of the eyes to appear the brighter by contrast 
(2 Kings 9. 30), He uses the term distendest in derision of 
their effort to make their eyes look large [MAURER]; or 
else, rentest, i,e., dost lacerate by puncturing the eyelid in 
order to make the antimony adhere. [ROSENMULLER.] 
So the Jews use every artifice to secure the aid of Egypt 
against Babylon. face—rather, thy eyes (Ezekiel 23. 40), 
31. anguish—viz,, occasioned by the attack of the enemy, 
daughter of Zion—There is peculiar beauty in suppress- 
ing the name of the person in trouble, until that trouble 
had been fully described. [HENDERSON.] bewaileth 
herself—rather, ‘‘draweth her bréath short” (HoRSLEY]* 
panteth, spreadeth ,. hands—(Lamentations 1. 17.) 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-31. THe CAUSE OF THE JUDGMENTS TO BE IN- 
FLICTED IS THE UNIVERSAL CORRUPTION OF THE PEOPLE, 
1. a man—As the pious Josiah, Baruch, and Zephaniah 
lived in Jerusalem at that time, Jeremiah must here 
mean the mass of the people, the king, his cotnsellors, 
the false prophets, and the priests, as distinguished from 
the faithful few, whom God had openly separated from 
the reprobate people; among the latter not even one just 
person was to be found (Isaiah 9. 16) [CALVIN]; the godly, 
moreover, were forbidden to intercede for them (ch. 7. 16; 
ef. Genesis 18. 23, &c.; Psalm 12,1; Ezekiel 22. 30), see... 
know-—look,... ascertain. judgment—justice, right- 
eousness, pardon it—rather, her, 2. (Titus 1.16.) swear 
falsely—not a judicial oath; but their profession of the 
worship of Jehovah is insincere (v, 7; ch. 4.2). The re- 
formation under Josiah was merely superficial in the 
case of the majority. 3. eyes upon the truth—(Deuter- 
onomy 82,4; 2 Chronicles 16,9.) “*Truth” is in contrast 
with “swear falsely” (v. 2). The false-professing Jews 
could expect. nothing but judgments from the God of 
truth, stricken... not grieved—(Ch. 2. 30; Isaiah 1.5; 
9, 13.) wefused .. . correction—(Ch.7.28; Zephaniah 3.2.) 
4. poor—rather, “the poor.’”’ He supposes for the mo- 
ment that this utter depravity is confined to the unin- 
structed poor, and that he would find a different state of 
things in the higher ranks: but there he finds unbridled 
profligacy. 5. they have known—rather, “they must 
know.” The prophet supposes it as probable, considering 
their position, but these—I found the very reverse to be 
the case, burst... bonds—set God’s law at defiance 
(Psalm 2, 3). 6. liom... wolf... leopard—the strong- 
est, the most ravenous, and the swiftest, respectively, of 
beasts: illustrating the formidable character of the Baby- 
lonians, of the evenings—others not so well fransiate, of 
the deserts. The plural means that it goes forth every eve- 
ning to seek its prey (Psalm 104, 20; Habakkuk 1. 8; Zeph- 
aniah 3.3). leopard ,.. watch .. . cities—(Hosea 13. 7.) 
It shall lie in wait about their cities. 7. It would not be 
consistent with God’s holiness to let such wickedness 
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pass unpunished.) sworn by—{v. 2; ch. 4.2); i. €., wor- 
shipped. no gods—(Deuteronomy 32.21.) fed... to the 
fall—so the Keri (Hebrew Margin) reads. God's bounti- 
fulness is contrasted with their.apostasy (Deuteronomy 82. 
15). Prosperity, the gift of God, designed to lead men to 
Him, often produces the opposite effect. The Hebrew 
Chetib (text) reads: “I bound them (to me) by oath,” viz., 
in the marriage covenant, sealed at Sinai between God and 
Israel; in contrast to which stands their “adultery :” the 
antithesis favours this. adultery ... harlots’ houses— 
spiritually: idolatry in temples of idols; but literal pros- 
titution is also included, being frequently part of idol-wor- 
ship: e. g.,in the worship of the Babylonian Mylitta. 8. 
in the morning—(Isaiah 5.1.) “Rising early in the 
morning” is a phrase for unceasing eagerness in any pur- 
suit; such was the Jews’ avidity after idol-worship. 
MAURER translates from a different Hebrew root, *‘contin- 
ually wander to and fro,” inflamed with lust (ch. 2, 23). 
But English Version is simpler (cf. ch, 13.27; Ezekiel 22, 11). 
9. (Ver. 29; ch. 9, 9; 44.22.) 10. Abrupt apostrophe to the 
Babylonians, to take Jerusalem, but not to destroy the na- 
tion utterly (oie, ch. 4.27), battlements—rather, tendrils 
[MAURER]: the state being compared to a vine (ch. 12,10), 
the stem of which was to be spared, while the tendrils (the 
chief men) were to be removed. U1. (Ch. 3. 20.) 12. belied— 
denied, It is net he—rather, (Jehovah) is not HE,” i. e., 
the true and only God (ch. 14. 22; Deuteronomy 32, 39; 
Isaiah 43. 10,13). By their idolatry they virtually denied 
Him, Or, referring to what follows, and to v. 9, (Jehovah) 
is not,” viz., about to be the punisher of our sins (ch. 14. 13; 
Isaiah 28,15), 13. Continuation of the unbelieving lan- 
guage of the Jews. the prophets—who prophesy punish- 
ment coming onus. the word—the Holy Spirit, who speaks 
through true prophets, is not in them, [MAURER.] Or 
else, ‘‘ There is no word (Divine communication) in them” 
(Hosea 1, 2) [ROSENMULLEX].. thus, &c.—their ill-omened 
prophecies shall-fall on themselves, 14. ye...thy... 
this people—He turns away from aiudressing the people 
to the prophet; implying that He puts them to a distance 
from Him, and only communicates with them through 
his prophet (v, 19), fire... . wood—Thy denunciations 
of judgments shall be fulfilled, and shall consume them as 
flre does wood. In ch, 23, 29it is the penetrating energy of 
fire which is the point of comparison. 15. (Ch, 1. 15; 6.22.) 
Alluding to Deuteronomy 28. 49, &c, Israel—i. e., Judah. 
mighty —from an Arabic root, enduring. The fourfold 
repetition of “nation” heightens.the force, ancient—The 
Chaldeans came originally from the Carduchian and Ar- 
menian mountains north of Mesopotamia, whence they 
immigrated into Babylonia; like all mountaineers, they 
were brave and hardy (Vote, Isaiah 23.13). language... 
knowest not—Isaiah 36. 11 shows that Aramaic was not 
understood by the multitude, but only by the educated 
classes. [MAURER.] HENDERSON refers it to the original 
language of the Babylonians, which, he thinks, they 
brought with them from their native hills, akin to the 
Persic, not to the Aramaic, or any other Semitic tongue, 
the parent of the modern Kurd. 16. open sepulchre— 
(Cf. Psalm 5.9.) Their quiver is all-devouring, as the 
grave opened to receive the dead: as many as are the ar- 
rows, so many are the deaths. 17. (Leviticus 26. 16.) 18. 
(Ver. 10; ch. 4.27.) Nevertheless—Wot even in those days 
of judgments, God will not utterly exterminate His peo- 
ple. 19. Retribution in kind. As ye have forsaken me 
(ch, 2. 13), soshall ye be forsaken by me. As ye have served 
strange (foreign) gods in your land, so shall ye serve 
strangers (foreigners) ina land not yours, Cf, the similar 
retribution in Deuteronomy 28, 47,48, 21. eyes,... and 
ears, and—ransiale, “and yet” (cf. Deuteronomy 29. 4; 
Isaiah 6.9). Having powers of perception, they did not 
use them: still they were responsible for the exercise of 
them, 22. sand—though made up of particles easily shift- 
ing about, I render it sufficient to eurb the violence of the 
sea.. Such is your monstrous perversity, that the raging, 
senseless sea sooner obeys me, than ye do who profess to 
be intelligent [CALVIN] (Job 26. 10; 38.10, 11; Proverbs 8, 
29; Revelation 15.4). 23. (Ch. 6.28.) 24. rain... former 

«+ latter—the “former” falls from the middle of October 
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Zion’s Foes prepare War against her, 


to the beginning of December. The “latter,” or spring 
rain in Palestine, falls before harvest in March and April, 
and is essential for ripening the crops (Deuteronomy 11, 
14; Joel 2.23). weeks of... harvest—the seven weeks 
between passover and pentecost, beginning on the 16th of 
Nisan (Deuteronomy 16.9). By God’s special providence: 
no rain fell in Palestine during the harvest weeks, so that 
harvest work went on without interruption (see Genesis 
8.22), 25. National guilt had caused the suspension of 
these national mercies mentioned in v, 24 (cf. ch. 3. 3), 26. 
(Proverbs 1. 1], 17, 18; Habakkuk 1. 15.) as he that setteth 
snares—rather, ‘‘as fowlers crouch,” [MAURER.] trap— 
lit., destruction: the instrument of destruction. catch 
men—not as Peter, to save (Luke 5, 10), but to destroy 
men, 27. full of deceit—full of treasures got by deceit, 
rich—(Psalm 73, 12, 18-20.) 28. shime—the effect of fatness 
on the skin (Deuteronomy 32, 15), They live a life of self- 
indulgence. overpass ... the wicked—exceed even the 
Gentiles in wickedness (ch. 2, 33; Ezekiel 5. 6, 7). judge’ 
not... fatherless—(Isaiah 1.23), yet... prosper—(Ch, 
12.1.) 29. (Ver. 9; Malachi 3.5.) 30. (Ch. 23. 14; Hosea 6, 
10.) 31. bear rule by their means—lit., according to their 
hands, i. e., ander their guidance (1 Chronicles 25, 3). As a 
sample of the priests lending themselves to the deceits of 
the false prophets, to gain influence over the people, see 
ch, 29. 24-32, love to have it so—(Micah 2. 11.) end there- 
of—the fatal issue of this sinful course, when Divine judg- 
ments shall come, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-30. ZrIon’s FOES PREPARE WAR AGAINST HER? 
HER SINS ARETHE CAUSE, 1. Benjamin—Jerusalem was 
situated in the tribe of Benjamin, which was here separ- 
ated from that of Judab by the valley of Hinnom. Though 
it was inhabited partly by Benjamites, partly by men of 
Judah, he addresses the former as being his own country- 
men, blow... trumpet... Tekoa—Tikehu, Tekoa form 
a play on sounds.. The birth-place of Amos. Beth-hac= 
cerem—meaning in J/ebrew, vineyard-house. It and Tekoa 
were a few miles south of Jerusalem. As the enemy came 
from the north, the inhabitants of the surrounding coun- 
try would naturally flee soutéhwards. The fire-signal on 
the hills gave warning of danger approaching. 2. 
likened—rather, ‘‘I lay waste.” Lit., “O comely and 
delicate one, I lay waste the daughter of Zion,” i, e., thee. 
So Zechariah 3.9, ‘‘before Joshua,” %. e., before thee, 
[MAuURER.] 3. shepherds—hostile leaders with their 
armies (ch. 1, 15; 4.17; 49.20; 50.45), feed—They shall con- 
sume each one all that ‘is near him; Jit., “his hand,” i. e., 
the place which he occupies (Numbers 2.17; Note, Isaiah 
56.5). 4, 5. The invading soldiers encourage one another 
to the attack on Jerusalem, Prepare—lit., Sanctify war, 
i.e., Proclaim it formally with solemn rites; the invasion ~ 
was solemnly ordered by God (ef. Isaiah 13. 3), at noon— 
the hottest part of the day when attacks were rarely made 
(ch. 15.8; 20.16). Even at this time they wished to attack, 
such is their eagerness. wee unto us—The words of the 
invaders, mourning the approach of night which would 
suspend their hostile operations; still, even in spite of 
the darkness, at night they renew the attack (v, 5). 6, cast 
—Hebrew, pour out; referring to the emptying of the bas- 
kets of earth to make the mound, formed of “trees” and — 
earth-work, to overtop the city walls. The “trees” were 
also used to make warlike engines with. this—pointing 
the invaders to Jerusalem, visited—i. e., punished. 
wholly oppression—or join “wholly” with “visited,” 
i. e., She is altogether (in her whole extent) to be punished, 
([MAURER.] 7. fountain—rather, a well dug, from which 
water springs; distinct from a natural spring or fountain, 
casteth out—causeth to flow ; lit., eauseth to dig, the cause 
being put for the effect (2 Kings 21. 16, 24; Isaiah 57, 20), 
me—Jehovah. 8. Tender appeal in the midst of threats, 
depart — Hebrew, “be torn away.’ Jehovah's affection 
making Him unwilling to depart; His attachment to Je- 
rusalem was such that an effort was needed to tear him- 
self from it (Ezekiel 23. 18; Hosea 9, 12; 11. 8). 9% The 
Jews are the grapes, their enemies the unsparing gleaners, 








The Prophet Lamenteth the Judgments 


turn back... hand—again and again bring freshly- 
gathered handfuls to the baskets; referring to the re- 
peated earrying away of captives to Babylon (ch, 52, 28-30; 
2 Kings 24. 14; 25.11). 10. ear is uncircumeised —closed 
against the precepts of God by the foreskin of carnality 
(Leviticus 26. 41; Ezekiel 44.7; Acts 7.51). word... re= 
proach—Ch. 20, 8.) Li. fury of... Lord—His denun- 
‘eiations communicated to the prophet against Judah. 
weary with holding im—(Ch, 20.9.) I will pour—or 
else imperative: the command of God (see v. 12), ‘“* Pour 
itout.” [MAurer.] aged... full of days—The former 
means one becoming old; the latter a decrepit old man 
[Mavrenr) (Job 5,26; Isaiah 65,20), 12. The very punish- 
ments threatened by Moses in the event of disobedience 
to God (Denteronomy 2S. 50), turned—transferred.’ 13. 
(Ch. §. 10; Isaiah 56. 11; Micah 3, Ll.) 14. hurt—the spirit- 
nal wownl, slightly—as if it were but a slight wound; or, 
in aslight manner, pronouncing all sound where there is 
no soundness. saying—viz., the prophets and priests 
(v. 18). Whereas they ought to warn the people of 
impending judgments and the need of repentance, they 
say these is nothing to fear. peace—including soundness. 
All is sound in the nation’s moral state, so all will be peace 
as to its political state (ch. 4. 10; 8 11; 14. 13; 23.17; Ezekiel 
13. 5, 10; 22. 28). 15. RoSENMULLER translates, “‘ They ought 
to have been ashamed, because,” &ce., “but,” &e.; the He- 
brew verb often expressing, not the action, but the duty to 
perform it, Genesis 20.9; Malachi 2.7). MAURER translates, 
“They shall be put to shame, for they commit abomina- 
tion; nay (the prophet correcting himself), there is no 
shame in them” (ch, 3, 3; 8,12; Ezekiel 3.7; Zephaniah 3. 
' 5). them that. fall—they shall fall with the rest of their 
people who are doomed to fall, i. e., I will now cease from 
words; I will execute vengeance. [CALVIN,] 16. Image 
from traveilers who have lost their road, stopping and 
inquiring which is the right way on which they once had 
been, but from which they have wandered, old paths— 
Idolatry and apostasy are the modern way; the worship 
of God the old way. Evil is not coeval with good, but a 
modern degeneracy from good, The forsaking of God is 
not,in a trne sense, a “way cast up’ at all (ch. 18, 15; 
Psalm 139, 24; Malachi 4.4), rest—(Isaiah 28.12; Matthew 
ll. 29.) 17. watchmen—prophets, whose duty it was to 
announce impending calamities, so as to lead the people 
to repentance (isaiah 21. 11; 58.1; Ezekiel 3.17; Habakkuk 
2.1). 18. congregation—parallel to “nations;” it there- 
fore means the gathered peoples who are invited to be wit- 
nesses how great is the perversity of the israelites (v. 16, 
17), and that they deserve the severe punishiment about 
to be inflicted on them (v.19). what is among them— 
what deeds are committed by the Jsraelites (v. 16, 17). 
[MAvReER.] Or, “what punishments are about to be in- 
flicted on them.” (CALVIN.] 19. (Isaiah 1. 2.) fruit of 
... thoughts—(Proverbs 1.31.) nor to my law, but re- 
jected it—liz., “and (as to) my law they have rejected it,” 
The same construction occurs, Genesis 22. 24. 20. Lit., 


“To what purpose is this to me, that incense cometh to - 


me?” incense... cane—(Isaiah 43, 24; 60.6.) Noexternal 
services are accepted by God without obedience of the 
heart and life (ch. 7. 21; Psalm 50. 7-9; Isaiah 1. 11; Micah 
6.6, &c.), sweet... sweet—antithesis. Your sweet cane 
is not swect to me. Thecalamus, 21, stumbling-blocks 
—instruments of the Jews’ ruin (cf. Matthew 21, 44; Isaiah 
8. 14; 1 Peter 2.8). God Himself (‘1’’) days them before the 
reprobate (Psalm 69. 22; Romans 1, 28; 11.9). fathers... 
sons... neighbour... friend — indiscriminate ruin. 
22. north ... sides of the earth—The ancients were 
little acquainted with the north; therefore it is called the 
remotest regions (as the Hebrew for “sides’’ ought to be 
translated, see Note, Isaiah 14. 13) of the earth. The Chal- 
dees are meant (ch. 1. 15; 5. 15). It is striking that the 
very same calamities which the Chaldeans had inflicted 
on Zion are threatened as the retribution to be dealt in 
turn to themselves by Jehovah (ch. 50, 41-43). 23. like 
the sea—(Isaiah 5. 30.) as men for war—not that they 
were like warriors, for they were warriors; but “arrayed 
most perfectly as warriors.” (MAURER,] 24. fame thereof 
—the report of them, 25. He addresses “the daughter of 
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Zion”’ (v. 23); caution to the citizens of Jerusalem not to 
expose themselves tothe enemy by going outside of tne 
city walls. sword of the enemy—tiil., there is a sword to 
the enemy ; the enemy hathasword, 26. wallow .... in 
ashes—(Ch. 25, 34; Micah 1. 10,). As they usually in mourn- 
ing only ‘‘cast, ashes on the head,’ wallowing in them 
means something more, viz., so entirely to cover one’s 
self with ashes as to be like one who had rolled in them 
(Ezekiel 27, 30), as for am only son—(Amos 8.10; Zech- 
ariah 12, 10.) lamentation—tit., lamentation expressed 
by beating the breast, 27. tower... fortress—(cli. 1. 18), 
rather, “an assayer (and) explorer.” By a metaphor 
from metallurgy in v, 27-30, Jehovah, in conclusion, con- 
firms the prophet in his office, and the latter sums up 
the description of the reprobate people on whom he had 
to work. The Hebrew for “‘assayer” (Hnglish Version, 
“tower’’) is from a root to try metals, “Explorer” (Znglish 
Version, ‘‘ fortress’’) is from an Arabic root, keen-sighted ; 
or a Hebrew root, cutting, i.e., separating the metal from 
the dross. [EWALD.] GESENTUS translates as English Ver- 
sion, “‘ fortress,’’ which does not accord with the previous 
“assayer.” 28, grievous revolters—lit., contumacious of 
the contumacious, i. e., most contumacious, the Hebrew mode 
of expressing a superlative, So “the strong among the 
mighty,’ t. e., the strongest (Ezekiel 32, 21). See ¢h. 5. 
23; Hosea 4. 16, walking with slanders—(ch. 9. 4.) 
“Going about for the purpose of slandering.”’ [MAURER.] 
brass, &c.—i. e., copper. It and “iron” being the baser 
and harder metals express the debased and obdurate 
character of the Jews (Isaiah 48, 4; 60,17), 29. bellows 
... burned—so intense a heat is made that the very bel- 
lows are almost set on fire. ROSENMULLER translates not 
so well from a Hebrew root, “pant” or *‘snort,” referring 
to the sound of the bellows blown hard, lead—employed 
to separate the baser metal from the silver,as quicksilver 
is now used. In other words, the utmost pains have been 
used to purify Israel in the furnace of affliction, but in 
vain (ch, 5,3; 1 Peter 1.7.) consumed of the fire—In the 
Chetib or Hebrew text, the ‘‘ consumed” is supplied out of 
the previous “burned.” TZranslating as ROSENMULLER, 
“nant,” this will be inadmissible; and the Heri (Hebrew 
margin) division of the Hebrew words will have to be 
read, to get “is consumed of the fire.” This is an argu- 
ment for the translation, “are burned,” founder—the 
refiner. wicked... not plucked away—answering to 
the dross which has no good metal to be separated, the 
mass being all dross. 30. Reprobate—Silver so full of 
alloy as to be utterly worthless (Isaiah 1, 22), The Jews- 
were fit only for rejection, 


CHAPTER VII, 


Ver. 1-34, CHAPTERS 7.-9. DELIVERED IN THE BEGIN- 
NING OF JEHOIAKIM’S REIGN, ON THE OCCASION OF SOME 
PuBLiIc FESTIVAL. The prophet stood at the gate of the 
temple in order that the multitudes from the country 
might hear him, His life was threatened, it appears from 
ch. 26, 1-9, for this prophecy, denouncing the fate of Shiloh 
as about to befall the temple at Jerusalem. The prophecy 
given in detail here is summarily referred to there. After 
Josiah’s death the nation relapsed into idolatry, through 
Jehoiakim’s bad influence; the worship of Jehovah was, 
however, combined with it (v. 4, 10). 2. the gate—i, ¢., the 
gate of the court of Israel within that of the women, 
Those whom Jeremiah addresses came through the gate 
leading into the court of the women, and the gate 
leading into the outer court, or court of the Gentiles 
(‘‘ these gates”), 3. cause you to dwell—permit you still 
to dwell (ch. 18, 11; 26, 13). 4. The Jews falsely thought 
that because their temple had been chosen by Jehovah as 
His peculiar dwelling, it could never be destroyed. Men 
think that ceremonial observances will supersede the 
need of holiness (Isaiah 48. 2; Micah 3. 11). The triple 
repetition of ‘the temple of Jehovah’ expresses the 
intense confidence of the Jews (see ch. 22. 29; Isaiah 6. 3). 
these—the temple buildings which the prophet points te 
with his finger (v, 2), 5. Fex—But. [MAURER.] Judgment 

“astice (ch, 22,3), this olace—this city and land (v, 7). 
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to your hurt—so v.19; “to the confusion of their own 
faces” (ch. 13. 10; Proverbs 8. 36), '% The apodosis to the 
“if... if” (v.5, 6). to dwell—to continue todwell, for 
ever and ever—joined with ‘*todwell,” not with the words 
“gave to your fathers” (cf. ch. 8. 18; Deuteronomy 4. 40). 
8. that cannot profit—MAURER translates, ‘so that you 
profit nothing” (see v. 4; ch. 5. 31.) 9,10. “ Will ye steal, 
&¢.,and then come and stand before me?” whom ye 
know not—Ye have no grounds of “knowing” that they 
are gods; but I have manifested my Godhead by my law, 
by benefits conferred, and by miracles, This aggravates 
their crime. [CALVIN.] (Judges 5.8.) 10. And come— 
And yet come (Ezekiel 23, 39), we are delivered—viz., 
from all impending calamities. In spite of the prophet’s 
threats, we have nothing to fear; we have offered our sac- 
rifices, and therefore Jehovah will “deliver” us, to do 
all these abominations—viz,, those enumerated (v. 9), 
These words are not to be connected with “‘we are de- 
livered,” but thus: “Is it with this design that ye come and 
stand before me in this house,” in order that having of- 
fered your worthless sacrifices ye may be taken into my 
favour and so doall these abominations (v, 9) with im- 
punity? {MAuReER.] IL. den of robbers—Do you regard 
my temple as being what robbers make their den, viz., an 
asylum wherein ye may obtain impunity for your abom- 
inations (v. 10)? seen it—viz., that ye treat my house as if 
it were aden of- thieves. Jehovah implies more than is 
expressed, “I have seen and will punish it” (Isaiah 56.7; 
Matthew 21, 13). 12. my place . ..in Shiloh—God 
caused His tabernacle to be set up in Shiloh in Joshua’s 
days (Joshua 18, 1; Judges 18,31), In Eli’s time God gave 
the ark, which had been at Shiloh, into the hands of the 
Philistines (ch. 26.6; 1 Samuel 4, 10,11; Psalm 78. 56-61). 
Shiloh was situated between Bethel and Shechem in 
Ephraim, at the first—implying that Shiloh exceeded 
the Jewish temple in antiquity. But God’s favour is not 
tied down to localities (Acts 7, 44), my people Israel— 
Israel was God's people, yet He spared it not when rebel- 
lious: neither will He spare Judah, now that it rebels, 
though heretofore it has been His people. 13. rising 
.., early—implying unwearied earnestness in solicit- 
ing them (v, 25; ch. 11. 17; 2 Chronicles 36. 15), 14. I gave 
—and I therefore can revoke the gift (for itis still mine, 
Leviticus 25, 23), now that ye fail in the only object for 
which it was given, the promotion ofmy glory, Shiloh— 
as I ceased to dwell there, transferring my temple.to Je- 
rusalem; so I will cease to dwell at Jerusalem, 15. 
your brethren—children of Abraham, as much as you. 
whole seed of Ephraim—They were superior to you in 
numbers and power: they were ten tribes: ye but two. 
“Ephraim,” as the leading tribe, stands for the whole ten 
tribes (2 Kings 17. 23; Psalm 78, 67, 68) 16. When people 
are given up to judicial hardness of heart, intercessory 
prayer for them is unavailing (ch, 11.14; 14, 11; 15.1; Ex- 
odus 32.10; 1 John 5, 16), 17%. Jehovah leaves it to Jere- 
miah himself to decide, is there not good reason that 


prayers should not be heard in behalf of such rebels? 18. 


children ... fathers ... women—not merely isolated 
individuals practised idolatry: young and old, men and 
women, and whole families, contributed their joint efforts 
to promote it. Oh that there were the same zeal for the 
worship of God as there is for error (ch. 44. 17, 19; 19, 13)! 
cakes .. . queen of heaven—Cakes were made of honey, 
fine flour, &c., in a round flat shape to resemble the dise 
of the moon, to which they were offered. Others read as 
Margin, ‘the frame of heaven,” i. e., the planets generally; 
so LXX. here; but elsewhere LXX. translate, “queen of 
heaven,” The Phceenicians called the moon Ashtoreth or 
Astarte: the wife of Baal or Moloch, the king of heayen. 
The male and female pair of deities symbolized the gen- 
erative powers of nature; hence arose the introduction 
of prostitution in the worship. The Babylonians wor- 
shipped her as Mylitta, i.e., generative, Our Monday, or 
Moon-day, indicates the former prevalence of moon-wor- 
ship (Wote, Isaiah 65,11), that they may provoke me— 
implying design: in worshipping strange gods they 
feemed as if purposely to provoke Jehovah. 19. Is it me 
that they provoke to anger? Is it not themselves? &c, 
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(Deuteronomy 82, 16, 21; Job 35. 6,8; Proverbs 8, 96), 20. 
beast... trees... ground—Why doth God vent His 
fury on these? On account of man, for whom these were 
created, that the sad spectacle may strike terror into him 
(Romans 8. 20-22), 21, Put... burnt offerings unto... 
sacrifices .., eat flesh—Add the former (which the Jaw 
required to be wholly burnt) to the latter (which were 
burnt only in purt), and “ eat flesh,’ even offthe holocausts 
or burnt offerings, As far as I am concerned, saith Jeho- 
yab, you may do with one and the otheralike, I will haye 
neither (Isaiah 1, 11; Hosea 8, 18; Amos 5, 21, 22), 22. Not 
contradicting the Divine obligation of the legal sacrifices. 
But, “I did not require sacrifices, unless combined with 
moral obedience” (Psalm 50.8; 51. 16,17). The superior 
claim of the moral above the positive precepts of the law 
was marked by the ten commandments haying been de- 
livered first, and by the two tables of stone being de- 
posited alone in the ark (Deuteronomy 5, 6). The negative 
in Hebrew often supplies the want of the comparative: 
not excluding the thing denied, but only implying the 
prior claim of the thing set in opposition to it (Hosea 6. 6), 
“T will have mercy, and not sacrifice (1 Samuel 15, 22), 
Love to God is the supreme end, external observances 
only means towards that end. ‘‘The mere sacrifice was 
not so much what I commanded, as the sincere submission 
to my will which gives to the sacrifice all its virtue.” 
[MAGEE, Atonement, note 57.] 23. (Exodus 15, 26; 19. 5.) 
24. hearkened not—They did not give even a partial 
hearing‘to me (Psalm 81, 11. 12), imagination—rather, ag 
Margin, “the stubbornness,” backward, &¢.—(Ch. 2, 27; 
82.33; Hosea 4.16.) 25. rising ... early—{v. 13,) 26. _ 
hardened ... neck—(Deuteronomy 31, 27; Isaiah 48, 4; 
Acts 7,51.) worse than their fathers—(Ch. 16,12.) In »v, 
22 He had said, “your fathers; here He says, “their 
fathers;” the change to the third person marks growing 
alienation from them. He no longer addresses themselves, 
as it would be a waste of words in the case of such hard- 
ened rebels. 27. Therefore—rather, “ Though thou speak 
-.. yet they will not hearken” [MAURER] (Ezekiel 2. 7), 
A trial to the prophet’s faith; though he knew his warn- 
ings would be unheeded, still he was to give them in obe- 
dience to God, 28. unto them —i.c., in reference to them, 
a nation—the word usually applied to the Gentile nations 
is here applied to the Jews, as being cast off and classed 
by God among the Gentiles. nor receiveth correction— 
(Ch. 5,3.) truth ,.. perished—(Ch. 9.3.) 29, Jeremiah 
addresses Jerusalem under the figure of a woman, who, 
in grief for her lost children, deprives her head of its chief 
ornament, and goes up to the hills to weep (Judges 11. 87, 
88; Isaiah 15,2). Ihair—flowing locks, like those of a 
Nazarite. high places—the scene of her idolatries is to 
be the scene of her mourning (ch. 3, 21). generation of 
his wrath—the generation with which he is wroth, Su 
Isaiah 10,6; “the people of my wrath.” 30. set their 
abominations in the house—(Ch. 32, 34; 2 Kings 21. 4,7; 
23.4; Ezekiel 8.5-14.) 31. high places of Tophet—the altars 
{HorsLEY] of Tophet; erected to Moloch, on the heights 
along the south of the valley facing Zion, burn ., . sons 
—(Psalm 106.38.) commanded, . , not—put for, “I for- 
bad expressly.’ (Deuteronomy 17,3; 12.31), See ch, 2, 23; 
Isaiah 30, 33; Notes, 32. valley of slaughter—so named 
because of the great slaughter of the Jews about to take 
place at Jerusalem: a just retribution of their sin in slay- 
ing their children to Moloch in Tophet. no place—no room, 
viz., to bury in, so many shall be those slain by the Chal- 
deans (ch, 19, 11; Ezekiel 6,5), 33. fray—scare or frighten 
(Deuteronomy 28, 26). Typical of the last great battle be- 
tween the Lord’s host and the apostasy (Revelation 19, 17, 
18, 21), 34. Referring to the joyous songs and music with 
which the bride and bridegroom were escorted in the pro- 
cession to the home of the latter from that of the former; 
a custom still prevalent in the East (ch, 16. 9; Isaiah 24 
7,8; Revelation 18, 23). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-22, THE JEWS’ COMING PUNISHMENT; THEIR UNI- 
VERSAL AND INCUERABLE IMPENITENCE, 1. The victo- 








Lhe Prophet Upbraideth the Jews, _ 


s Babylonians were about to violate the sanctuaries 
or the dead in search of plunder; for ornaments, treas- 
ures, and insignia of royalty were usually buried with 
kings. Or rather, their purpose was to do the greatest dis- 
honour to the dead (Isaiah 14.19), 2. spread . . ., before 
thesun, &¢c.—retribution in kind, The very objects which 
received their idolatries shall unconcernedly witness 
theirdishonour, loved,..served,., after... walked 
+... 50ught.. . worshipped—words are accumulated, 
as if enough could not be said fully to express the mad 
fervour of their idolatry to the heavenly, host (2 Kings 23, 
5). mor... buried—(Ch, 22.19.) dumg—(Ch. 9. 22; Psalm 
83. 10.) 3. The survivors shall be still worse off than the 
dead (Job 3. 21, 22; Revelation 9. 6), Which remain in all 
the places—“in all places of them that remain, whither 
I,” &e., i. e., in all places whither I have driven them that 
remain. [Maurer.] 4. “Isit not a natural instinct, that 
if one falls, he rises again; if one turns away (i. e., wander 
from the way), he will return to the point from which he 
wandered? Why then does not Jerusalem do so?” He 
plays on the double sense of return; literal and meta- 
phorical (ch, 3.12; 4.1). 5. slidden ... backsliding— 
rather, as the Z/ebrew is the same as v. 4, to which this 
verse refers, “turned away with a perpetual turning away.” 
perpetual—in contrast to the “arise” (rise again v.4). re= 
fuse to return—in contrast to, ‘shall he... not return” 

_ (v.4; ch. 5.3). 6. spake not aright—i.e., not so as peni- 
tently to confess that they acted wrong. Cf. what follows. 
every one... his course—The Keri reads course, but the 
Chetib, courses. ‘‘They persevere in the courses whatever 
they have once entered on.” Their wicked ways were di- 
versified, horse rusheth—lit., pours himself forth, as water 
that has burst its embankment, The mad rapidity of the 
war-horse is the point of comparison (Job 39. 19-25). 7% 
The instinct of the migratory birds leads them with un- 
failing regularity to return every spring from their winter 

’ abodes in summer climes (Song of Solomon 2, 12); but 
God’s people will not return to Him even when the winter 
of His wrath is past, and He inyites them back to the 
spring of his favour. in the heaven—emphaticah. The 
birds whose very element is the air, in which they are 
neyer at rest, yet show a steady sagacity, which God’s 
peopledonot. times—viz., of migrating, and of returning. 
my people—this honourable title aggravates the un- 
natural perversity of the Jews towards their God. know 
not, &c.—(Ch. 5. 4,5; Isaiah 1.3.) 8. law... with us— 
(Romans 2, 17.) Possessing the law, on which they prided 
themselves, the Jews might have become the wisest of 
nations; but by their neglecting its precepts, the law 
became given “in vain,’ as far as they were concerned, 
scribes—copyists. “In vain” copies were multiplied. 
MAURER (ransiates, ‘‘The false pen of the scribes hath 
¢onverted it (the law) into a lie.” See Margin, which 
agrees with Vulgate. 9. dismayed—confounded. what 
wisdom—til., the wisdom of what? i. e., wisdom in what re- 
spect? The Word of the Lord being the only true source 
of wisdom (Psalm 119. 98-100; Proverbs 1, 7; 9.10). 10-12. 
Repeated from ch. 6, 12-15. See a similar repetition, v. 15; 
ch. 14.19. imherit—succeed to the possession of them, IL. 
(Ezekiel 13. 10.) 13. surely consume—tit,, gathering I will 

gather, or consuming I will consume, no grapes... nor 
figs—(Joel 1.7; Matthew 21.19.) things that I have given 
.-. Shall pass away—rather, “I will appoint to them 
those who shall overwhelm (pass over) them,” i. e., L will 
send the enemy upon them. [MAURER.] Znglish Version 
accords well with the context: Though their grapes and 
figs ripen, they shall not be allowed to enjoy them, 14. 
assemble—for defence. let us be silent—not assault the 
enemy, but merely defend ourselves in quiet, until the 
storm blow over. put us to silence—brought us to that 
state that we can no longer resist the foe; implying silent 
despair. water of gall—lit., water of the poisonous plant, 

‘perhaps the poppy (ch. 9. 15; 23.15). 15. Repeated (ch. 14, 
19). We looked for—owing to the expectations held out 
by the false prophets. health—healing; i. e., restoration 
from adversity. 16. his horses—the Chaldean’s. was 

theard—the prophetical past for the future. from Dan— 
bordering on Phenicia.: This was to be Nebuchadnezzar’s 
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route in invading Israel; the cavatry in advance of the 
infantry would scour the country. strong ones—a poetical 
phrase for steeds, peculiar to Jeremiah (ch. 47. 3; cf. ch. 4, 
13, 29; 6, 23) LI. I—Jehovah, cockatrices—basilisks 
(Isaiah 11, 8), 7..e., enemies whose destructive power no 
means, by persuasion or otherwise, can counteract. Ser- 
pent-charmers in the East entice serpents by music, and 
by a particular pressure on the neck render them incapa- 
ble of darting (Psalm 58. 4,5). 18. (Isaiah 22.4.) The 
lamentation of the prophet for the impending calamity 
of his country. against sorrow—or, with respect to sor- 
row. MAURER franslates, ‘Oh my exhilaration as to sor- 
row!’ i.e, “Oh that exhilaration (comfort, from an Ara- 
bic root, to shine as the rising sun) would shine upon me as 
tomy sorrow!” im me—within me. 19. The prophet in 
vision hears the ery of the exiled Jews, wondering that 
God should have delivered them up to the enemy, seeing 
that He is Zion’s king, dwelling in her (Micah 3, 11). In 
the latter half of the verse God replies that their own 
idolatry, not want of faithfulness on His part, is the cause, 
because of them that dwell in a far country—rather, 
“from a land of distances,” i. e., a distant land (Isaiah 39, 
8). English Version understands the cry to be of the Jews 
in their own lund, because of the enemy coming from their 
Jar-off country, strange vanities—foreign gods. 20. Pro- 
verbial. Meaning, One season of hope after another has 
passed, but the looked-for deliverance never came, and 
now all hope is gone, 21. black—sad in visage with grief 
(Joel 2, 6), 22. balm—balsam ; to be applied to the wounds 
of my people. Brought into Judea first from Arabia 
Felix, by the queen of Sheba, in Soloumon’s time (JosE- 
PHUS, Antiquities 8: 2). The opobalsamum of Pliny; or else 
[BocHART] the resin drawn from the terebinth. It 
abounded in Gilead, east of Jordan, where, in conse- 
quence, many ‘‘physicians” established themselves (ch. 
46. 11; 51. 8; Genesis 37. 25; 43.11). health... recovered 
—the Hebrew is lit., lengthening out ... gone up; hence the 
long bandage applied to bind up a wound. So the Arabic 
also. [GESENLUS.] 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-26. JEREMIAH’S LAMENTATION FOR THE, JEWS’ 
SINS AND CONSEQUENT PUNISHMENT. 1. This verse is 
more fitly joined to the last chapter, as v. 23 in the Hebrew 
(cf. Isaiah 22. 4; Lamentations 2, 11; 3. 48), 2. lodging- 
place—A caravanserai for caravans, or companies travel- 
ling in the desert, remote from towns, It was a square 
building enclosing an open court. Though a lonely and 
often filthy dwelling, Jeremiah would prefer even it to 
the comforts of Jerusalem,.so as to be removed from the 
pollutions of the capital (Psalm 55.7,8). 3. bemd.,. 
tongues .. . for lies—i. e., with lies as their arrows; they 
direct lies on their tongue as their bow (Psalm 64. 3, 4). 
not waliant for... truth—(Ch, 7. 28.) MAURER frans- 
lates, ‘They do not prevail by truth” or faith (Psalm 12. 4), 
Their tongue, not faith, is their weapon. upon... earth 
—rather, ‘in the land.”?” know not me—(Hosea 4.1.) 4. 
supplant—twil,, trip up by the heel (Hosea 12.3). walk with 
slanders—(Ch. 6. 28.) 5. weary themselwes—are at laubo- 
rious pains to act perversely. [MAURER.] Sin is a hard 
bondage (Habakkuk 2. 13), 6. Thime—God addresses 
Jeremiah, who dwelt in the midst of deceitful men. 
refuse to know me—their ignorance of God is wilful (v. 
8; ch,5.4,5), % melt... try them—by sending calamities 
onthem,. for howshall Ido—‘ What else can I do for the 
sake of the daughter of my people?’”’ [MAURER] (Isaiah 
1. 25; Malachi 3. 3). 8. tongue. .. arrows shot out— 
rather, ‘‘a murdering arrow’? [MAURER] (v. 3), speaketh 
peaceably... imheart,.. .layeth , . . wait—layeth his 
ambush, [HENDERSON,] (Psalm 55. 21.) 9. (Ch. 5. 9, 29.) 
10. Jeremiah breaks in upon Jehovah’s threats of wrath 
with a lamentation for his desolated country, mountains 
—once cultivated and fruitful: the hill-sides were culti- 
vated in terraces between the rocks, habitations of... 
wilderness—rather, “the pleasant herbage (lit., the choice 
parts of any thing) of the pasture plain.”’ The Hebrew for 
wilderness expresses not a barren desert, but an untilled 
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plain, fit for pasture. burned up—because no one waters 
them; the inhabitants being all gone, mone can pass 
through them—much less inhabit them. fowl—(Ch. 4. 25.) 
44, And—omit And. Jehovah here resumes His speech 
from v, 9, heaps—(Note, Isaiah 25,2.) d¥agons—jackals, 
12. Rather, ‘ Who is a wise man? (i.e., Whosoever has in- 
spired wisdom, 2 Peter 3. 15) let him understand this (weigh 
well the evils impending, and the causes of their being 
sent); and he to whom the mouth of the Lord hath spoken 
(i. e., whosoever is prophetically inspired), let him declare it 
to his fellow-countrymen,” if haply they may be roused 
to repentance, the only hope of safety. 13. Answer to the 
“for what the land perisheth’” (v. 12) 14. (Ch. 7. 24.) 
Baalim—plural of Baal, to express his supposed manifold 
powers, fathers taught them—Galatians 1, 14; I Peter 1, 
18.) We are not to follow the errors of the fathers, but the 
authority of Scripture and of God. [JEROME,] 15. feed— 
(Ch. §, 11; 23.15; Psalm 80,5.) 16. nor their fathers have 
known— alluding to v. 14, ‘‘ Their fathers tanght them” 
idolatry; therefore the children shall be scattered to a 
land which neither their fathers nor they have known. 
send a sword after theim—not even in flight shall they 
be safe. 17, mourning women —hired to heighten lamen- 
tation by plaintive cries, barihg the breast, beating the 
arms, and suffering the locks to flow dishevelled (2 Chron- 
icles 35, 25; Ecclesiastes 12.5; Matthew 9. 23), cumning— 
skilled in wailing. 18. (Ch. 14.17.) 19. The ery of “the 
mourning women.” spoiled—laid waste. dwellings... 
cast us out—fulfilling Leviticus 18. 28; 20. 22, CALVIN 
translates, ‘“‘ The enemy have cast down our habitations,” 
20. Wet—rather, “Only.” [HENDERSON.] This particle 
calls attention to what follows. teach... daughters 
wailing—The deaths will be so many that there will bea 
lack of mourning women to bewail them, The mothers, 
therefore, must teach their daughters the science to sup- 
ply the want. 24. death... windows—The death-in- 
flicting soldiery, finding the doors closed, burst in by the 
windows. to ext off... children from... . streets — 
Death cannot be said to enter the windows to cut off the 
children in the streets, but to cut them off, so as no more 
to play in the streets without (Zechariah 8, 5), 22. saith 
the Lord—containing the thread of discourse from », 20. 
dung—(Ch. 8.2.) handful... mone... gather them— 
implying that the handful has been so trodden as to be 
not worth even the poor gleaner’s while to gatherit. Or 
the Eastern custom may be referred to: the reaper cuts 
the grain and is followed by another who gathers it. This 
grain shall not be worth while gathering. How galling to 
the pride of the Jews to hear that so shall their carcasses 
be trodden contemptuously under foot! 23. wisdom— 
political sagacity ; as if it could rescue from the impending 
calamities. might—military prowess, 24. Nothing but 
an experimental knowledge of God will save the nation, 
understandeth—theoretically ; in the intellect, knoweth 
—practically: so as to walk in my ways (ch, 22.16; Job 22, 
21; 1 Corinthians 1, 51), lLeving-kindness—God’s mercy 
is put in the first and highest place, because without it we 
should flee from God in fear and despair. judgment, .. 
righteousness—loving-kindness towards the godly; judg- 
ment towards the ungodly; righteousness the most perfect 
fairness in all cases, [GroTIUS.] Faithfulness to his prom- 
ises to preserve the godly, as well as stern execution of 
judgment on the ungodly, is included in * righteousness,” 
im the earth—contrary to the dogma of some philoso- 
phers, that God does not interfere in terrestrial concerns 
(Psalms 58. 11). im these... I delight—as well in doing 
them as in seeing them done by others (Micah 6, 8; 7. 18). 
25. with the uncircumcised — rather, “all that are cir- 
cumcised in uncircumcision.”” [HENDERSON.] The Hebrew 
_ is an abstract term, not a concrete, as English Version trans- 
lates, and as the pious “circumcised” is. The nations 
specified, Egypt, Judah, &c., were outwardly “ circumcised,” 
but in heart were “‘uncircumcised.” The heathen nations 
were defiled, in spite of their literal cireumcision. by 
idolatry. The Jews, with all their glorying in their spir- 
itnal privileges, were no better (ch. 4.4; Deuteronomy 10. 
16; 30.6; Romans 2, 28, 29; Colossians 2, 11), However, Eze- 
Kiel 31, 18; 32.19, may imply that the Egyptians were un- 
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circumcised ; and it is uncertain as to the other nations 
specified whether they were at that early time cirecum- 
cised. HERODOTUS Says the Egyptians were so; but others 
think this applies only to the priests and others having a 
sacred character, not to the mass of the nation; so English 
Version may be right (Romans 28, 29), 26. Egypt— put 
first. to degrade Judah, who, though in privileges above 
the Gentiles, by unfaithfulness sank below them, Egypt, 
too, was the power in which the Jews were so prone to 
trust, and by whose instigation they, as well as the other 
peoples specified, revolted from Babylon, in the utmost 
corners—rather, “haying the hair shaven (or elipped) in 
angles,’”’ t. e., having the beard on the cheek narrowed or 
cut; a Canaanitish custom, forbidden to the Israelites 
(Leviticus 19, 27; 21,5), The Arabs are hereby referred to 
(cf. ch, 25. 23; 49. 32), as the words in apposition show, 
“that dwell in the wilderness.” uncircumcised ... un- 
circumcised in heart—The addition of “in the heart” in 
Israel's case marks its greater guilt in proportion to its 
greater privileges, as compared with the rest, 


)sCHAPTER Ky: 


Ver. 1-25, CONTRAST BETWEEN THE IDOLS AND JEHO- 
VAH. THE PROPHET’S LAMENTATION AND PRAYER. 1. 
Israel — The Jews, the surviving representatives of the 
nation, 2. EIcHORN thinks the reference here to be to” 
some celestial portent which had appeared at that time, 
causing the Jews dismay, Probably the reference is gen- 
eral, viz., to the Chaldees, famed as astrologers, through 
contact with whom the Jews were likely to fall into the 
same superstition. way—the precepts or ordinances 
(Leviticus 18.3; Acts 9.2). sigms of heawen—The Gentiles 
did not acknowledge a Great First Cause: many thought 
events depended on the power of the stars, which some, 
as PLATO, thought to be endued with spirit and reason. 
All heavenly phenomena are included, eclipses, comets, 
&c. one cutteth a tree, &c.—rather, “ It (that which they 
busy themselves about: a sample of their ‘ customs’) isa 
tree cut out of the forest.” [MAuURER.] 4. fastem... 
move not—i. e., that if may stand upright without risk of 
falling, which the god(!) would do, if left to itself (Isaiah 
41.7). 5, upright—or, “They are of turned work, resem- 
bling a palm tree.” [MAURER.] The point of comparison 
between the idol and the palm is in the pillar-like up- 
rightness of the latter, it having no branches except at the 
top. speak not—(Psalm 115, 5.) cannot go—i.e., walk 
(Psalm 115.7; Isainh 46,1,7), meither .,. de good—(Isaiah 
41, 23.) 6. none—tlit., no particle of nothing: nothing what- 
ever ; the strongest possible denial (Exodus 15, 11; Psalm 
86. 8, 10), 7. (Revelation 15. 4.) to thee doth it apper- 
tain—to thee it properly belongs, viz., that thou shouldest 
be “‘feared’”’ (taken out of the previous “fear thee’’) 
(cf. Ezekiel 21. 27). He alone is the becoming object of 
worship. To worship any other is unseemly, and an 
infringement of His inalienable prerogative. mone— 
nothing whatever (Vote v.6; Psalm 89,6), 8. altogether— 
Rather, all alike. [MAURER.] Even the so-called “ wise” 
men (v. 7) of the Gentiles are on a level with the brides 
and ‘“foolish,’’ viz., because they connive at the popular 
idolatry (cf. Romans 1. 21-28). Therefore, in Daniel and 
Revelation, the world-power is represented under a bes- 
tial form. Man divests himself of his true humanity, 
and sinks to the level of the brute, when he severs his 
connection with God (Psalm 115,8; Jonah 2,8). stock is 
a doctrine of wanities—The stock (put for the worship 
of all idols whatever, made cut of a stock) speaks for itself, 
that the whole theory of idolatry is vanity (Isaiah 44, 9-11), 
CASTALIO translates, “the very wood itself confuting the 
vanity” (of the idol), 9. Everything connected with idols 
is the result of human effort. Silver spread —(WNotes, 
Isaiah 30, 22; 40,19.) Tarshish—Tartessus, in Spain, famed 
for precious metals, Uphaz—(Daniel 10.5.) As the Sep- 
tuagint in the Syrian Hexapla in the Margin, Theodotus, 
the Syrian and Chaldee versions have Ophir, GESENIUS 
thinks Uphaz a colloquial corruption (one letter only 
being changed) for Ophir, Ophir, in Genesis 10. 29, is men- 
tioned among Arabian countries, Perhaps Malacca is the 
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a meant, the natives of which still call their gold 
mines Ophirs. HerREN thinks Ophir the general name 
for the rich countries of the south, on the Arabian, Af- 
rican, and Indian coasts; just as our term, Hast Indies. 
cunning —skilful, 10. true God—lit., God Jehovah is 

; not merely true, i,e., veracious, but truth in the 
reality of His essence, as opposed to the “vanity” or 
emptiness Which all idols are (v, 3, 8, 15; 2 Chronicles 15, 3; 
Psalm 31.5; 1 John 5.20). living God—(John 5. 263 1 Tim: 
othy 6.17.) Me hath life in Himself, which no creature 
has. Ail else ‘live in Him’’ (Acts 17.28). In contrast to 
dead idols. everlasting—(Psalm 10.16.) In contrast to 
the temporary existence of all other objects of worship. 
11. This verse is in Chaldee, Jeremiah supplying his 
countrymen with a formula of reply to Chaldee idolaters 
in the tongue most intelligible to the latter. There may 
be also derision intended in imitating their barbarous 
dialect. RoSENMULLER objects to this view, that not 
merely the words put in the mouths of the Israelites, but 
Jeremia’s oun introductory words, “ Thus shall ye say to 
them,” are in Chaldec, and thinks it to be a marginal 
gloss. Butitis found in all the oldest versions. It was 
an old Greek saying, “ Whoever thinks himself a god be- 
sides the one God, let him make another world” (Psalm 
$6.5). shall perish—(Isaiah 2.18; Zechariah 13.2.) these 
heaveus—the speaker pointing to them with his fingers, 
12. Continuation of v.10, after the interruption of the 
thread of the discourse in v. li (Psalm 136.5, 6), 13. Lit., 
“Atthe voice of His piviug forth,” i.e, when He thun- 
dereth (Job 38.34; Psalin 29. 3-5). waters—(Genesis 1. 7)}— 
above the firmament; heavy rains accompany thunder. 
Yapours ... ascend—(Psalm 135.7.) treasures — His 
Stores. 14. m his knowledge—‘is rendered brutish by 
his skill,” viz., in idol-making (v. 8,9) Thus the parallel, 
“confounded by the graven image,’ corresponds (so ch. 
61.17). Others not so well translate, ‘‘ without knowledge,” 
viz., of God (see Isaiah: 42. 17; 45.16; Hosea 4.6). 15. errors 
—deceptions; from a Hebrew root, to stutter ; then meaning 
fomock. their visitation they—when God shall punish 
the idvi-wor. shippers (viz., by Cyrus), the idols themselves 
shall be destroyed [ROSENMULLER] (v. 11). 16. Portion 
—itrom a JZebrew root, “to divide.” God is the all-sufficient 
Good of His people (Numbers 18,20; Psalm 16.5; 73.26; 
Lamentations 3.21). mot like them—not like the idols, a 
vain object of trust (Deuteronomy 32.31). former of all 
things—The Fashioner (as a potter, [Isaiah 64. 8) of the uni- 
verse. rod of his imheritamce—The portion marked off 
as His inheritance by the measuring rod (Ezekiel 48, 21). 
As He is their portion, so are they His portion (Deuter- 
onomy 32.9). A reciprocal tie (cf. ch. 51.19; Psalm 74. 2, 
Margin) Gihers make “rod” refer to the tribal rod or 
sceptre. 17. wares—thine effects or movable goods (Eze- 
kiel 12.3) Prepare for migrating as captives to Babylon, 
The address is to Jerusalem, as representative of the 
whole people. inhabitant of the fortress—Rather, in- 
habitress of the fortress. Though thou now seemest to 
inhabit an impregnable fortress, thou shalt have to re- 
move. “The land” is the champaign region opposed to 
the “fortified” cities. The “fortress” being taken, the 
whole “land” will share the disaster. HENDERSON 
translates, “Gather up thy packages from the ground.” 
ROSENMULLER, for “fortress,” translates, “siege,” te., 
the besieged city. The various articles, 'n this view, 
are supposed to be lying about in confusion on the 
ground during the siege. 18. sling out—expressing the 
violence and suddenness of the removal to Babylon, 
A similar image occurs, ch. 16. 18; 1 Samuel 25.29; Isaiah 
22,17, 18. at this once—at this time, now. find it so—find 
it by experience, t.e¢., feel it (Ezekiel 6.10), MICHAELIS, 
translates, “I will bind them together (as in a sling) that 
they may reach the goal” (Babylon). English Version is 
best: that they may find it so as L have said (Numbers 28.19; 
Ezekiel 6.10). 19. Judea bewails its calamity, wound— 
the stroke I suffer under. I must bear—not humble sub- 
mission to God’s will (Micah 7. 9); but sullen impenitence. 
Or, rather, it is prophetical of their ultimate acknowledg- 
ment of their guilt as the cause of their calamity (Lamen- 
‘tations 3.39). 20. tabernacle is spoiled—metaphor from 
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the tents of nomadic life; as these are taken down ina 
few moments, so as not to leave a vestige of them, so 
Judea (ch. 4. 20). cords—with which the coverings of the 
tent are extended. curtains—tent-curtains. 21. pastors 
—the rulers, civil and religious. This verse gives the 
cause of the impending calamity, 22. bruit—rwmour of 
invasion. The antithesis is between the voice of God in 
His prophets which they turned a deaf ear to, and the ery 
of the enemy, a new teacher, whom they must hear, [CAL- 
VIN.] north country—Babylon (ch.1,15). 23. Despair- 
ing of influencing the people, he turns to God. way of 
man not in himself(Proverbs 16.1; 20.24; Jumes 4.13, 
14.) I know, O Jehovah, that the march of the Babylon- 
ian conqueror against me (Jeremiah identifying himself 
with his people) is not at his own discretion, but is over- 
ruled by thee (Isaiah 10. 5-7; cf. v.19). that walketh— 
when he walketh, i. e., sets out in any undertaking. di- 
rect... steps—to give a prosperous issue to (Psalm 73, 
23). 2&, 25. Since (I my nation) must be corrected (justice 
requiring it because of the deep guilt of the nation), Ido 
not deprecate all chastisement, but pray only for modera- 
tion in it (ch, 30.11; Psalm 6.1; 38.1); and that the full 
tide of thy fury may be poured out on the heathen in- 
vaders for their cruelty towards thy people. Psalin 79.6, 
7,a psalm to be referred to the time of the captivity, its 
composer probably repeated this from Jeremiah. The im- 
perative, ‘‘Pour out,” is used instead of the future, ex- 
pressing vividly the certainty of the prediction, and that 
the word of God itseif effects its own declarations. Ac- 
cordingly, the Jews were restored after correction; the 
Babylonians were utterly extinguished. know thee... 
call. . .on thy name—/knowledge of God is the beginning 
of piety; calling on Him the fruit. heathen... Jacob— 
he reminds God of the distinction He has made between 
His people whom Jacob represents, and the heathen 
aliens. Correct us as thy adopted sons, the seed of Jacob; 
destroy them as outcasts (Zechariah 1. 14, 15, 21). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-23. EPpmIroME OF THE COVENANT FOUND IN THE 
TEMPLE IN JOSIAH’S REIGN. JUDAH’S REVOLT FROM IT, 
AND Gop’s CONSEQUENT WRATH. 2. this covenant—al- 
luding to the book of the law (Deuteronomy 27. 28) found 
in the temple by Hilkiah the high priest, five years after 
Jeremiah’s call to the prophetic office (2 Kings 22. 8 to 23, 
25). Hear ye—Others besides Jeremiah were to promulge 
God’s will to the people; it was the duty of the priests to 
read the law to them (Malachi 2.7), 3. (Deuteronomy 27. 
26; Galatians 3. 10.) 4. im the day—i.e., when. The Sinaic 
covenant was some time after the exodus, but the two 
events are so connected as to be viewed as one, from 
furnace—(Deuteronomy 4. 20; 1 Kings 8.51.) “Furnace” 
expresses the searching ordeal; “‘iron,” the long duration 
ofit. The furnace was of earth, not of iron (Psalm 12, 6); a 
furnace, in heat and duration enough to melt even iron. 
God’s deliverance of them from such an ordeal aggravates 
their present guilt. do them—viz., the words of the cove- 
nant (v. 3). se, &c.—(Leviticus 26, 3,12.) 5. oath—(Psalm 
105. 9,10.) as it is this day—These are the concluding 
words of God to the Israelites when formerly brought 
out of Egypt, ‘Obey, &c., that I may at this time make 
good the promise I made to your fathers, &¢., to give,” 
&¢. [MAURER.] English Version makes the words apply 
to Jeremiah’s time, “ As ye know at this time, that God’s 
promise has been fulfilled,” viz., in Israei’s acquisition 
of Canaan. So be it—Hebrew, Amen, Taken from Deu- 
teronomy 27. 15-26. Jeremiah hereby selemnly concurs 
in the justice of the curses pronounced there (see v, 3). 6. 
Jeremiah was to take a prophetic tour throughout Judah, 
to proclaim everywhere the denunciations in the book of 
the law found in the temple. Hear, ,. do—(Romans 2, 
13; James 1. 22.) 7. visimg early—(Ch. 7.13.) 8. imagina- 
tion—rather, stubbornness. wili bring—the words, ‘even 
unto this day” (v. 7), confirm English Version rather than 
the rendering of ROSENMULLER: ‘I brought upon them,” 
words—threats (v, 3; Deuteronomy 27. 15-26), 9. conspire 
acy—a deliberate combination against God and against Jo- 
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siah’s reformation, Their idolatry is not the result of a 
hasty impulse (Psalm 83.5; Ezekiel 22, 25), 11. ery unto 
me—contrasted with “cry unto the gods,” &c, @. 12), not 
hearken—(Psalm 18,41; Proverbs 1. 28; Isaiah1.15; Micah 
8.4.) 12. ery unto the gods., . not save—(Deuteronomy 
$2. 87,88.) Cf. with this verse and beginning of v. 13, ch. 2. 
28. im the time of their trouble—i, ¢., calamity (cb. 2, 27). 
13. shamefal thing—Hebrew, shame, viz., the idol, not 
merely shameful, but the essence of all that is shameful 
(ch. 3. 24; Hosea 9. 10), which will bring shame and confu- 
sion on yourselves. [CALVIN.] 14. There is a climax of 
guilt which admits of no further intercessory prayer (Ex- 
odus 82. 10, in the Chaldee version, ‘‘ leave off praying ;” ch, 
7.16; 1 Samuel 16.1; 15.35; 1 John 5, 16), Our mind should 
be at one with God in all that He is doing, even in the re- 
jection of the reprobate, for their trouble—on account 
of their trouble. Other MSS. read, ‘‘in the time of their 
trouble; a gloss from v.12, 15. my beloved—my elect 
people, Judea ; this aggravates their ingratitude (ch. 12. 7), 
lewdness with many—(Ezekiel 16.25.) Rather, “that 
great (or, manifold) enormity ;’ lit., the enormity, the mani- 
fold, viz., their idolatry, which made their worship of God 
in the temple a mockery (cf. ch.7,10; Ezekiel 23. 39). 
[H=eNDERSON.] holy flesh—(Haggai 2, 12-14; Titus 1. 15), 
viz., the sacrifices, which, through the guilt of the Jews, 
were no longer holy, i. e., acceptable to God, The sacri- 
fices on which they relied will, therefore, no longer pro- 
tect them. Judah is represented as a priest’s wife, who, 
by adultery, has forfeited her share in the flesh of the 
sacrifices, and yet boasts of her prerogative at the very 
same time. [HorsLEY.] when thou doest evil—lit., 
“ when thy evil” (is at hand), PrscaTor translates, “* When 
thy calamity is at hand (according to God’s threats), thou 
gloriest” (against God, instead of humbling thyself), Hng- 
lish Version is best (ef. Proverbs 2, 14), 16. called thy 
mame—made thee. oliwe—(Psalm 52.8; Romans 11, 17.) 
The “olive” is chosen to represent the adoption of Judah 
by the free grace of God, as its oil is the image of richness 
(cf. Psalm 23.5; 104.15). with... noise of... tumult 
—or, “at the noise,” &c., viz,, at the tumult of the invad- 
ing army (Isaiah 13.4). [MAURER.] Or, rather, “ with the 
sound of a mighty voice,” viz., that of God, 4. e., the thun- 
der; thus there is no confusion of metaphors, The tree 
stricken with lightning has “jive kindled upon it, and the 
branches are broken,’ at one and the same time. [Hov- 
BIGANT.] 17. that planted thee—(Ch, 2, 21; Isaiah 54. 
2.) against themselves—the sinner’s sin is to his own 
hurt (Note, ch.7. 19). 18,19. Jeremiah here digresses to 
notice the attempt on his life plotted by his townsmen of 
Anathoth. He had no suspicion of it, until Jehovah re- 
vealed it to him (ch. 12.6), the Lord , .. thou—The 
change of person from the third to the second accords 
with the excited feelings of the prophet. then—when I 
was in peril of my life. their doings—those of the men 
of Anathoth. His thus alluding to them, before he has 
mentioned their name, is due to his excitement, 19. 
lamb—Iit., a pet-lamb, such as the Jews often had in their 
houses, for their children to play with; and the Arabs 
still have (2 Samuel 12.3). His own familiar friends had 
plotted against the prophet. The language is exactly the 
same as that applied to Messiah (Isaiah 53, 7). Each 
prophet and patriarch exemplified in his own person 
some one feature or more in the manifold attributes and 
sufferings of the Messiah to come; just as the saints have 
done since His coming (Galatians 2. 20; Philippians 3, 10; 
Colossians 1.24), This adapted both the more experiment- 
ally to testify of Christ. devices—(Ch. 18,18.) tree with 
... frnit—lit., in its fruit or food, i. e., when it is in fruit. 
Proverbial, to express the destruction of cause and effect 
together. The man is the tree; his teaching, the fruit. 
Let us destroy the prophet and his prophecies; viz., those 
threatening destruction to the nation, which offended 
them. (Cf. Matthew 7.17, which also refers to prophetsand 
their doctrines. 20. triest . . . heart—(Revelation 2. 23.) 
revealed—committed my cause. Jeremiah’s wish for ven- 
geance was not personal but ministerial, and accorded 
with God’s purpose revealed to him against the enemies 
aiike of God and of His servant (Psalm 87, 34; 54.7; 112. 8; 
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118. 7). 21. Prophesy not—(Isaiah 30.10; Amos 2, 12; 
Micah 2.6.) If Jeremiah had not uttered his denuncia- 
tory predictions, they would not have plotted against 
him. None were more bitter than his own fellow-towns- 
men. Cf. the conduct of the Nazarites towards Jesus of 
Nazareth (Luke 4, 24-29), 22. The retribution of their in- 
tended murder shall be in kind. Just as in Messiah's 
case (Psalm 69, 8-28), 23. (Ch. 23. 12.) the year of.., 
visitation — LXX. translate, ‘in the year of their,” &c., 
i,e.,at the time when I shall visit them in wrath. JE- 
ROME supports English Version. “ Year” often means a 
determined time. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-17. CONTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT AT THE 
CLOSE OF CHAPTER 11. He ventures to expostulate with 
Jehovah as to the prosperity of the wicked, who had 
plotted against his life (v. 1-4); in reply he is told that 
he will have worse to endure, and that from his own 
relatives (v. 5, 6). The heayiest Judgments, however, 
would ‘be inflicted on the faithless people (v, 7-13); and 
then on the nations co-operating with the Chaldeans 
against Judah, with, however, a promise of mercy on 
repentance (v, 14-17). 1. (Psalm 51.4.) let me talk, &c,— 
only let me reason the case with thee: inquire of thee the 
causes why such wicked men as these plotters against 
my life prosper (cf. Job 12.6; 21.7; Psalm 37. 1, 35; 73. 3; 
Malachi 3. 15). It is right, like Jeremiah, when hard 
thoughts of God’s providence suggest themselves, to forti- 
fy our minds by justifying God beforehand, even before we 
hear the reasons of His dealings. %. grow —lit., go on, 
progress. Thou givest them sure dwellings and increasing 
prosperity. mearin .,. mouth... far from .,. reins 
—(Isaiah 29.13; Matthew 15.8.) Hypocrites. 3. knovwest 
me—(Psalm 139.1.) tried ... heart—(Ch. 11.2).) toward 
thee—rather, with thee, i. e., entirely devoted to thee; con- 
trasted with the hypocrites (v. 2), “near in... mouth, 
and far from... reins.” This being so; how is it that I 
fare so ill, they so well? pull... out—containing the 
metaphor, from a “rooted tree” (v, 2). prepare—tit., 
separate, or set apart as devoted, day of slaughter— 
(James 5.5.) 4. land mourn—personification (ch. 14, 2; 
23. 10). for the wickedness—(Psalm 107. 34.) beasts— 
(Hosea 4. 3.) He shall not see our last end—Jehovah 
knows not what is about to happen to us (ch. 5. 12), 
[ROoSENMULLER,] So LXX. (Psalm 10. 11; Ezekiel 8. 12; 9, 
9). Rather, “ The prophet (Jeremiah, to whom the whole 
context refers) shall not see our last end.” We need not 
trouble ourselves about his boding predictions. Weshall 
not be destroyed as he says (ch. 5. 12, 13). 5. Jehovah’s 
reply to Jeremiah’s complaint. horses—, e,, horsemen: 
the argument a fortiori. A proverbial phrase, The inju- 
ries done thee by the men of Anathoth (“thé footmen’”) 
are small compared with those which the men of Jern- 
salem (‘the horsemen’’) are about to inflict on thee. If 
the former weary thee out, how wilt thou contend with 
the king, the court, and the priests at Jerusalem? where- 
in thou trustedst, they wearied thee—English Version thus 
fills up the sentence with the italicized words, to answer 
to the parallel clause in the first sentence of the verse, 
The parallelism is, however, sufficiently retained with a 
less ellipsis: “If (it is only) in a land of peace thou art 
confident.” [MAURER.] swelling of Jordan—In har- 
vest time and earlier (April and May) it overflows its 
banks (Joshua 3. 15), and fills the valley called the Ghor. 
Or, “the pride of Jordan,” viz., its wooded banks abound- 
ing in lions and other wild beasts (ch, 49. 19; 50, 44; Zecha- 
riah 11.3; cf. 2 Kings 6.2). MAUNDRELL says, that between 
the Sea of Tiberias and Lake Merom the banks are so 
wooded that the traveller cannot see the river at all with- 
out first passing through the woods. If in the champaign 
country (alone) thou art secure, how wilt thou do when 
thou fallest into the wooded haunts of wild beasts? 6. 
even thy brethren—As in Christ’s case (Psalm 69,8; John 
1.11;.7.5; ef. ch. 9.4; 11.19, 21; Matthew 10, 38). Godly 
faithfulness is sure to provoke the ungodly eyen of one’s 
own family, called a multitude after thee—(Isaiah 31, 
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4.) JEROME translates, “cry after thee with a loud (lit., 
full) voice.” believe ... mot... though... speak 
fair—(Proverbs 26, 25,) 7 I have forsaken—Jehovah will 
forsake His temple and the people peculiarly His. The 
mention of God’s close tie to them, as heretofore His, ag~ 
gravates their ingratitude, and shows that their past 
spiritual privileges will not prevent God from punishing 
them. beloved of my soul—image from a wife (ch. 11, 15; 
Isaiah 54.5), 8. is unto me—is become unto me; behaves 
towards me as a lion which roars against a man, so that 
he withdraws from the place where he hears it: so I with-~ 
drew from my people, once beloved, but now an object of 
abhorrence because of their rebellious cries against me, 
9. speckled bird—many transiate, “a ravenous beast, the 
hyzena;” the corresponding Arabie word means hyena; 
so LXX. But the Hebrew always elsewhere means “a 
bird of prey.” The Hebrew for speckled” is. from a root 
“to colour; answering to the Jewish blending together 
with paganism the altogether diverse Mosaic ritual. The 
neighbouring nations, birds of prey like herself (for she 
had sinfully assimilated herself to them), were ready to 
pounce upon her. assemble... beasts of ... field—The 
Chaldeans are told to gather the surrounding heathen 
peoples as allies against Judah (Isaiah 56.9; Ezekiel 34.5). 
10. pastoxs—the Babylonian leaders (cf. v.12; ch. 6. 3). 
my vineyard—(Isaiah 5. 1, 5.) trodden my portion— 
(Isaiah 63. 18.) 11. mourmeth unto me—i.e., before me. 
EIcHorRN transiaies, “by reason of me,’ because I have 
given it to desolation (v.7). because mo man layeth it to 
Iheart—because none by repentance and prayer seek to 
deprecate God’s wrath. Or, “yet none lays it to heart:” 
as ch. 5, 38. (CALVEN.] 12. high places—before, he had 
threatened the plains; now, the hills, wilderness—not 
an uninhabited desert, but high lands of pasturage, lying 
between Judea and Chaldea (ch. 4.11), 13. Deseription 
in detail of the devastation of the land (Micah 6, 15), they 
shall be ashamed of your—The change of persons, in 
passing from indirect to direct address, is frequent in the 
prophets, Equivalent to, “Ye shall be put to the shame 
of disappointment at the smallness of your produce.” 
14-17. Prophecy as to the surrounding nations, the 
Syrians, Ammonites, &c., who helped forward Judah’s 
ealamity: they shall share her fall; and, on their conver- 
sion, they shall share with her in the future restoration, 
This is a brief anticipation of the predictions in chs. 47., 
48., 49. 14. touch—(Zechariah 2, 8.) pluck them out... 
pinck out... Judah—(Cf. end of v.16.) During the 
thirteen years that the Babylonians besieged Tyre, Neb- 
uchadnezzar, after subduing Coelo-Syria, brought Am- 
mon, Moab, &c., and finally Egypt, into subjection (Jo- 
SEPHUS, Antiquities, 10.9, sec.7). On the restoration of 
these nations, they were to exchange places with the 
Jews. The latter were now in the midst of them, but on 
their restoration they were to be “in the midst of the 
Jews,” i. e.;as proselytes to the true God (cf. Micah 5.7; 
Zechariah 14.16). ‘Pluck them,” viz., the Gentile nations: 
ina bad sense. “Pluck Judah;’ in a good sense; used to 
express the force which was needed to snatch Judah from 
the tyranny of those nations’ by whom they had been 
made captives, or to whom they had fled; otherwise they 
never would have let Judah go. Previously he had been 
forbidden to pray for the mass of the Jewish people. But 
here he speaks consolation to the elect remnant among 
them. Whatever the Jews might be, God keeps His cov- 
enant, 15. A promise, applying to Judah, as well as to 
the nations specified (Amos 9.14). As to Moab, ef. ch, 48. 
47; as to Ammon, ch, 49.6. 16. swear by my name—(Ch. 
4, 2: Isaiah 19. 18; 65, 16); ¢. e., confess solemnly the true 
God, built—be made spiritually and temporally pros- 
perous: fixed in sure habitations (cf. ch, 24.6; 42. 10; 45. 
4; Psalm 87. 4,5; Ephesians 2, 20,21; 1 Peter 2.5), 1%. 
(Isaiah 60, 12.) 


CHAPTER XITI. 


Ver. 1-27. SyMBOLICAL PROPHECY (v. 1-7.) Many of 
these figurative acts being either not possible, or not 
probable, or decorous, seem to have existed only in the 
mind of the prophet as, part of his inward vision, [So 
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CALVIN.) The world he moved in was not the sensible, 
but the spiritual world, Inward acts were, however, 
when it was possible and preper, materialized by outward 
performance; but not always, and necessarily so, The 
internal act made a naked statement more impressive, 
and presented the subject when extending over long por- 
tions of space and time moreconcentrated, The interrup- 
tion of Jeremiah’s official duty by a journey of more than 
200 miles twice is not likely to have literally taken place. 
1, put it upon thy loins, &c.—expressing the close inti- 
macy wherewith Jehovah had joined Israel and Judah te 
Him (v, 11), linen—implying it was the inner garment next 
theskin, not the outer one, put it not in water—signify- 
ing the moral filth of His people, like the literal filth of a 
garment worn constantly next the skin, without being 
washed (v, 10). Grorrus understands a garment not 
bleached, but left in its native roughness, justas Judah had 
no beauty, but was adopted by the sole grace of God (Eze- 
kiel 16. 4-6). ‘‘ Neither wast thou washed in water,” &e. 4. 
Euphrates—In order to support the view that Jeremiah's 
act. was outward, HENDERSON considers that the Hebrew 
*Phrath” here is Hphratha, the original name of Bethle- 
hem, six miles south of Jerusalem, a journey easy to be 
made by Jeremiah. The non-addition of the word “river,” 
which usually precedes Phrath, when meaning Euphrates, 
favours this view. But I prefer Hnglish Version. The Hu- 
phrates is specified as being near Babylon, the Jews’ future 
place of exile.. hole—typical of the prisons in which the 
Jews were to be confined. the rock—some well-known 
rock. A sterile region, such as was that to which the 
Jews were led away (cf. Isaiah 7. 19). [GROTrUS.] 6. after 
many days—time enough was given for the girdle to be- 
come unfit for use. So in course of time the Jews became 
corrupted by the heathen idolatries around, so as to cease 
to be witnesses of Jehovah; they must, therefore, be cast 
away as a ‘“*marred’ or spoiled girdle. 9. (Leviticus 26, 
19.) 10. imagination—rather, obstinacy. M1. (Ch. 383. 9; 
Exodus 19, 5.) glory—an ornament to glory in. 12, A 
new image. Do wenot... know... wine—The“ bot- 
tles’” are those used in the Hast, made of skins; our word 
hogshead, originally oxhide, alludes to the same custom. 
As they were used to hold water, milk, and other liquids, 
what the prophet said, viz., that they should be all filled 
with wine, was not, as the Jews’ taunting reply implied, a 
truism even literally, .The fig. sense which is what Jere- 
miah chiefly meant, they affected not to understand. As 
wine intoxicates, so God’s wrath and judgments shall 
reduce them to that state of helpless distraction that they 
shall rush on their own ruin (ch, 25. 15; 49, 12; Isaiah 51,17, 
21, 22; 63.6). 13. upon David’s throne—lit., who sit for 
David on his throne ; implying the succession of the Davidie 
family (ch. 22. 4), all—indiscriminately of every rank, 
14, dash—(Psalm 2. 9.) Asa potter’s vessei (Revelation 2, 
27). 15. be mot proud—pride was the cause of their con- 
tumacy, as humility is the first step to obedience (v. 17; 
Psalm 10.4). 16. Give glory, &c.—Show by repentance 
and obedience to God, that you revere His majesty. So 
Joshua exhorted Achan to “give glory to God” by con- 
fessing his crime, thereby showing he revered the All- 
knowing God. stamble—image from travellers stumbling 
into a fatal abyss when overtaken by nightfall (Isaia» 5. 
80; 59.9, 10; Amos 8.9), dark mountains—il,, moun. wins 
of twilight or gloom; which cast such a gloomy shadow 
that the traveller stumbles against an opposing 10ck 
before he sees it (John 11. 10; 12.35). shadow of death— 
the densest gloom; death-shade (Psalm 44, 19). Light and 
darkness are images of prosperity and adversity, 17. 
hear it—my exhortation. im secret—as one mourning 
and humbling himself for their sin, not self-righteously 
condemning them (Philippians 3, 18). pride—( Vole, v. 15; 
Job 33.17.) flock—{v, 20), just as kings and leaders are 
ealled pastors, 18. king—Jehoiachin or Jeconiah. queen 
—the queen-mother who, as the king was not more than 
eighteen years old, held the chief power. Nehushta, 
daughter of Elinathan, carried away captive with Jehoia- 
chin by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 24, 8-15). Humble 
yourselves—i, ¢., Ye shall be humbled, or brought low (ch, 
22, 26; 28, 2), your principalities—rather, “your head- 
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ornament.” 19. cities of the south—viz., south of Judea ; 
turthest off from the enemy, who advanced from the north, 
shut up—i. e., deserted (Isaiah 24. 10); so that none shall be 
Jeft to open the gates to travellers and merchants again. 
| HENDERSON.) Rather, shut up soclosely by Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s forces, sent on before (2 Kings 24, 10, 11), that none shall 
be allowed by the enemy to get out (cf. v. 20). wholly—lit., 
fully; completely, 20. from ,. . north—Nebuchadnez- 
zar and his hostile army (ch. 1. 14; 6, 22), flock... given 
thee—Jeremiah, amazed at the depopulation caused by 
Nebuchadnezzar’s forces, addresses Jerusalem (a noun of 
multitude, which accounts for the blending of plural and 
singular, Youreyes ... thee... thy flock), andasks where 
. is her population (v.17, “flock’’?) which God had given 
her? 21. captains and as chief—lit., princes as to head- 
ship, or over thy head, viz., the Chaldeans, Rather, trans- 
tate, * What wilt thou say when God willset them (the 
enemies, v. 20) above thee, seeing that thou thyself hast 
aecustomed them (to be) with thee as (thy) lovers in the 
highest piace, lit., at thy head?”’- Thou canst not say God 
does thee wrong, seeing it was thou that gave occasion to 
His dealing so with thee, by so eagerly courting their in- 
timacy. Cf. ch. 2.18, 36; 2 Kings 23. 29, as to the league of 
Judah with Babylon, which led Josiah to march against 
Pharaoh-necho, when the latter was about to attack Baby- 
jon. [MAURER.] sorrows—pains, throes, 22. if thou 
say—connecting this verse with ‘‘What wilt thou say” 
(v.21)? skirts are discovered—i. e., are thrown up so as 
to expose the person (v.26; Isaiah 3.17; Nahum 3,5), heels 
made bare—The sandal was fastened by a thong above 
the heel to the instep. The Hebrew, is, “‘are violently 
handled,” or “torn off;” i.e., thou art exposed to igno- 
miny. Image from an adulteress. 23. Ethiopian—The 
Cushite of Abyssinia. Habit is second nature; as there- 
fore it is morally impossible that the Jews can alter their 
inveterate habits of sin, nothing remains but the inflic- 
tion of the extremest punishment, their expatriation (v. 
24). 24. (Psalm 1,4.) by the wind—before the wind. of 
the wildermess—where the wind has full sweep, not 
being broken by any obstacle. 25. portion of thy meas= 
ures—the portion which I have measured out to thee (Job 
20. 29; Psalm 11. 6), falsehood—(v. 27), false gods and alli- 
ances with foreign idolaters, 26. discover... upon 
thy face—rather, “throw up thy skirts over thy face,” 
or head; done by way of ignominy to captive women 
and to prostitutes (Nahum 3,5). The Jews’ punishment 
should answer to their crime. As their sin had been per- 
petrated in the most public places, so God would expose 
them to the contempt of other nations most openly (Lam- 
entations 1, 8), meighings—(Ch. 5. 8), image from the lust 
of horses; the lust after idols degrades to the level of the 
brute. hills—where, as being nearer heaven, sacrifices 
were thought most acceptable to the gods. wilt thou 
mot... ? when—lit., ‘thou wilt not be made clean a/ter 
how long a time yet.”’ (So v. 23.)° Jeremiah denies the moral 
possibility of one so long hardened in sin becoming soon 
cleansed, But see ch, 32,17; Luke 18. 27. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-22, PROPHECIES ON THE OCCASION OF A DROUGHT 
SENT IN JUDGMENT ON JUDEA. 1. Lit., ‘That which was 
the word of Jehovah to Jeremiah concerning,” &c, 
drought—lit., the withholdings, viz., of rain (Deuteronomy 
11. 17; 2 Chronicles 7, 13), The reason why this word 
should be used especially of the withholding of rain, is, 
that rain isin those regions of all things the one chiefly 
needed (ch. 17.8, Margin). 2. gates—the place of public 
concourse in each city looks sad, as being no longer fre- 
quented (Isaiah 3, 26; 24,4), black—i, e., they mourn (black- 
ness being indicative of sorrow) (ch. 8.21), umto the 
ground—bowing towards it.. ery—of distress (1 Samuel 
§. 12; Isaiah 24.11), 3. little omes—rather, “their inferi- 
ors,” i. ¢., domestics, pits—cisterns for collecting rain 
water, often met with in the Hast, where there are no 
springs. covered , ., heads—(2 Samuel 15, 30.) A sign 
of humiliation and mourning. 5. The brute ereation is 
reduced to the utmost extremity for the want of food. 
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The hind, famed for her affection to’her young, abau- 
dons them, 6. wild asses—They repair to “the high 
places” most exposed to the winds, which they “snuff 
in ’' to relieve their thirst. eyes—which are usually most 


-keen in detecting grass or water from the “ heights,’”’ so 


much so that the traveller guesses from their presence that’ 
there must be herbage and water near; but now “their 
eyes fail.” dragons—jackals. [HENDERSON.] Rather the 
reference is to the great boas and python serpents which 
raise a large portion of their body up in a vertical column 
ten or twelve feet high, to survey the neighbourhood 
above the surrounding bushes, while with open jaws 
they drink in the air. These giant serpents originated 
the widely-spread notions which typified the deluge and 
all destructive agents under the form of a dragon or 
monster serpent; hence the dragon temples always near 
water, in Asia, Africa, and Britain, e.g., at Abury, in 
Wiltshire; a symbol of the ark is often associated with 
the dragon as the preserver from the waters. [KiTTo’s 
Biblical Cyclopedia.| %.do thou it—what we beg of thee; 
interpose to remove the drought. Jeremiah pleads in the 
name of his nation (Psalm 109, 21). So ‘‘ work for us,” ab- 
solutely used (1 Samuel 14. 6). for thy mame’s sake—*“ for 
our backslidings are so many” that we cannot urge thee 
for the sake of our doings, but for the glory of thy name; 
lest, if thou give us not aid, it should be said it was owing 
to thy want of power (Joshua 7.9; Psalm 79.9; 106. 8; 
Isaiah 48.9; Ezekiel 20. 44). The same appeal to God's 
mercy, “ for His name’s sake,” a8 our only hope, since our 
sin precludes trust in ourselves, occurs, Psalm 25, ll. 8. 
(Ch. 17.13.) Hope of Israel—The reference is, not to the 
faith of Isracl, which had almost ceased, but to the prom- 
ise and,everlasting covenant of God. None but the true 
Israel make God their ‘*' hope.” turneth aside to tarry— 
The traveller cares little for the land he ¢arries but a night 
in; but thou hast promised to dwell always in the midst 
of thy people (2 Chronicles 33.7, 8). MAURER translates, 
“spreadeth,” viz., his tent. 9. astomied—like a ‘mighty 
man,’ at other times able to help (Isaiah 59.1), but now 
stunned by a sudden calamity so as to disappoint the 
hopes drawn from him. art in the midst of us—(Exodus 
29. 45, 46; Leviticus 26, 11,12). called by thy mame—(Dan- 
iel 9.18, 19) as thine own peculiar people (Deuteronomy 9 
29). 210. Jehovah’s reply to the prayer (v. 7-9; eh, 2. 23-25). 
Thus—So greatly. lovwed—(Ch. 5. 31.) mot refrained , , , 
feet—they did not obey God’s command; “withhold thy 
foot’’ (ch. 2. 25), viz., from following after idols, remember 
. .. iniquity—(Hosea 8.13; 9.9.) Their sin is so great, 
God must punish them. Il. (Ch. 7.16; Exodus 32. 10.) 
12. mot hear—because their prayers are hypocritical: 
their hearts are still idolatrous. God never refuses to 
hear real prayer (ch. 7. 21, 22; Proverbs 1, 28; Isaiah 1. 15; 
58.3). sword, ..famime... pestilemce—the three sorest 
judgments at once; any one of which would be enough 
for their ruin (2 Samuel 24, 12, 13). 13. Jeremiah urges 
that much of the guilt of the people is due to the false 
prophets’ influence. assured peace—solid and lasting 
peace, Lit., peace of truth (Isaiah 39,8), 14. (Ch. 23. 21.) 15. 
(Ch. 5. 12, 13.) say, Sword and famine . . . consumed— 
retribution in kind both to the false prophetsand to their 
hearers (v.16), 16. nene to bury—(Psalm 79.3.) pour 
their wickednmess—i, ¢.,the punishment incurred by their 
wickedness (ch. 2, 19), 2%.(Ch. 9.1; Lamentations 1.16.) 
Jeremiah is desired to weep ceaselessly for the calamities 
coming on his nation (called a “virgin,” as being hereto- 
fore never under foreign yoke) (Isaiah 23.4), 18. go about 
—i.e., shall have to migrate into a land of exiles Hor- 
SLEY translates, “go trafficking about the land (see Max 
gin; ch. 5.31; 2 Corinthians 4,2; 2 Peter 2.3), and take 
no knowledge” (i. e., pay no regard to the miseries before 
their eyes) (Isaiah 1, 3; 58.3). If the lit. sense of the He- 
brew verb be retained, I would with English Version un- 
derstand the words as referring to the exile to Babylon; 
thus, “the prophet and the priest shall haye to go toa 
strange land to practise their religious traffic (Isaiah 56, 
1l; Ezekiel 314.2,3; Micah 3.11), 19. The people plead 
with God, Jeremiah being forbidden todoso, no heale 
ing —(Ch. 15.18.) peace... mo good— (Ch, 8.15.) 20, 
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el 9.8.) 21. us—‘the throne of thy glory” may be 
the object of “‘abhor not” (‘reject not’’); or “ Zion” (v, 19). 

me of thy glory—Jerusalem, or, the lemple, called 
God’s “footstool” and “habitation” (1 Chronicles 28, 2; 
Psalm 132.5), thy covenant—(Psalin 106. 45; Daniel 9. 19.) 
22. vanities—idols (Deuteronomy 32.21), raim—(Zech- 
ariah 10.1, 2.) heavens—viz., of themselves without God 
(Matthew 5.45; Acts 14.17); they are not the First Cause, 
and ought not tobe deified, as they were by the heathen, 
The disjunctive ‘for’ fayours CALVIN’s explanation: 
“Not even the heavens themselves can give rain, much 
less can the idol vanities,’ Art not thou he—viz., who 
canst give rain? 


es: CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-21. Gon’s REPLY TO JEREMIAH’S INTERCESSORY 
PRAYER. 1. Moses... Samuel—eminent in interces- 
sions (Exodus 32. 11, 12; 1 Samuel 7.9; Psalm 99.6). be 
teward—could not be favourably inclined toward them, 
out of my sight—God speaks as if the people were pres- 
ent before Him, along with Jeremiah, 2. death—deadly 
plague (ch, 18, 21; 43.11; Ezekiel 5,2, 12; Zechariah 11. 9). 
3. appoint—(Leviticus 26.16.) kinds—of punishments, 
4. cause ... to be removed—(Deuteronomy 28, 25; Eze- 
kiel 23.46.) Rather, ‘I will give them up to vezxation,” I 
will cause them to wander so as nowhere to have repose 
{CALVIN] (2 Chronicles 29.8, “trouble,” Margin, “com- 
motion”), because of Manasseh—he was now dead, but 
the effects of his sins still remained.—_How much evil 
one bad man can cause! The evil fruits remain even 
after he himself has received repentance and forgive- 
ness. The people had followed his wicked example ever 
since; and it is implied that it was only through the 
long-suffering of God that the penal consequences had 
been suspended up to the present time (cf. 1 Kings 14. 16; 
2 Kings 21. 11; 23. 26; 24. 3,4). 5. goaside..,. how theu 
doest— Who will turn aside (in passing by) to salute 
thee? (to wish thee “ peace’), 6. weary with repenting 
—(Hosea 13. 14; 11.8.) Ihave so often repented of the evil 
that I threatened (ch. 26.19; Exodus 32. 14; 1 Chronicles 
21. 15), and have spared them, without my forbearance 
moving them to repentance, that I will not again change 
my purpose (God speaking in condescension to human 
modes of thought), but will take vengeance on them now, 
%. fan —tribulation (from ¢ribulum, a threshing instru- 
ment), which separates the chaff from the wheat (Matthew 
8.12). gates of the land—i,e., the extreme bounds of the 
land through which the entrance to and exit from it lie. 
MAURER (ransiales, “I will fan,” i.e., cast them forth “to 
the gates of the land” (Nahum 38. 13). “Tn the gates;” 
English Version draws the image from a man cleaning corn 
with a fan; he stands at the gate of the threshing-floor in 
the open air, to remove the wheat from the chaff by 
means of the wind; so God threatens to remove Israel 
out of the bounds of the land [HouBIGANT.) 8. Their 
widows—My people’s (v. 7). have brought—prophetical 
past: Twill bring. mother of the young men—*“ mother” 
is collective; after the “ widows,” he naturally mentions 
bereavement of their sons (“young men’’), brought on the 
“mothers” by “the spoiler;” it was owing to the number 
of men slain that the “‘ widows” were so many. [CALVIN.] 
Others take “mother,” as in 2Samuel 20, 19, of Jerusalem 
the metropolis; “I have brought on them, against the 
‘mother,’ a young spoiler,” viz., Nebuchadnezzar, sent by 
his father, Nabopolassar, to repulse the Egyptian invaders 
(2 Kings 23. 29; 24. 1), and occupy Judea. But v. 7shows the 
future, not the past, is referred to; and “widows” being 
literal, “mother” is probably s0 too, at noonday—the 
hottest part of the day, when military operations were 
usually suspended; thus it means unexpectedly, answer- 
Ing to the parallel, “suddenly ;” openly, as others explain 
it, will not suit the parallelism (cf, Psalm 91,6), it—Zn- 
glish Version seems to understand by “it” the mother city, 
and by “him” the “spoiler;” thus “it” will be parallel to 
“city.” Rather, ‘I will cause to fall upon them (the “ mo- 
thers” about to be bereft of their sons) suddenly anguish 
‘and terrors.” the city—rather, from a root “heat,” an- 
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guish, or consternation, So LXX. 9. born seven—(l1 Sam- 
uel 2.5.) Seven being the perfect number indicates full 
fruitfulness. languisheth—because not even one is left 
of all her sons (v, 8). sun is gone down while. ,. yet 
day—/ortune deserts her at the very height of her prosperity 
(Amos 8 9). she... ashamed—the mothers (she being 
collective) are put to the shame of disappointed hopes 
through the loss of all their children, 10. (Ch. 20, 14; Job 
3.1, &c.) Jeremiah seems to have been of a peculiarly 
sensitive temperament; yet the Holy Spirit enabled him 
to deliver his message at the certain cost of having his 
sensiliveness wounded by the enmities of those whom 
his words offended, man of strife—exposed to strifes on 
the part of ‘tthe whole earth” (Psalm 80. 6). I have 
neither lent, &c,—proverbial for, ‘“ I have given no cause 
for strife against me.” 11. Verily—lit., Shall it not be? i.e., 
Surely it shall be, thy remnant—the final issue of thy 
life; thy life, which now seems to thee so sad, shall 
eventuate in prosperity. [(CALVIN.] They who think that 
they shall be the surviving remnant, whereas thou shalt 
perish, shall themselves fall, whereas thou shalt remain 
and be favoured by the conquerors [JUNIUS] (ch. 40. 4, 5; 
39. 11, 12), The Keri reads, “I will set thee /ree (or as 
MAURER, ‘I will establish thee’) for good” (ch. 14.11; 
Ezra 8.22; Psalm 119, 122). to entreat thee well—iit., to 
meet thee; so‘‘to be placable, nay, of their own accord to 
anticipate in. meeting thee with kindness,” [CALVIN.]: I 
prefer this transiation as according with the event (ch, 39. 
11, 12; 40.4,5). GerENESIUS, from ch. 7.16; 27.18; Job 21, 15, 
translates (not only will I relieve thee from the enemy’s 
vexations, but) ‘I will make thine enemy (that now 
vexeth thee) apply to thee with prayers’ (ch. 38.14; 42, 2-6). 
12. steel—rather, brass or copper, which mixed with 
“jron” (by the Chalybes near the Euxine Pontus, far 
north of Palestine), formed the hardest metal, like our 
steel, Can the Jews, hardy like common iron though they 
be, break the still hardier Chaldees of the north (ch. 1. 14), 
who resemble the Chalybian iron hardened with copper? 
Certainly not. [CALVIN.] HENDERSON translates, ‘‘Can 
one break iron, (even) the northern iron, and brass,” on 
the ground that “Znglish Version makes ordinary iron not 
so hard as brass. Butit is not brass, but a particular mix- 
ture of iron and brass, which is represented as harder than 
common iron, which was probably then of inferior texture, 
owing to ignorance of modern modes of preparation, 13. 
Thy substance... sins—Judea’s, not Jeremiah’s. with- 
out price—God custs his people away as a thing worth 
naught (Psalm 44,12). So, on the contrary, Jehovah, when 
about to restore His people, says, He will give Egypt, &c., 
for their “ransom” (Isaiah 43.3), even in all thy borders 
—joined with “Thy substance... treasures, as also with 
“all thy sins,” their sin and punishment being commen- 
surate (ch. 17.3), 14. thee— MAURER supplies them, viz., 
“thy treasures.” EICHORN, needlessly, from Syriac and 
LXX., reads, “I will make thee to serve thine enemies;” a 
reading doubtless interpolated from ch. 17,4, fire—(Deu- 
teronomy 32. 22.) 15. thou knowest—viz., my case; what 
wrongs my adversaries have done me (ch, 12, 3), revenge 
me—(Vote, ch. 11.20.) The prophet in this had regard to, 
not his own personal feelings of revenge, but the cause of 
God; he speaks by inspiration God’s will against the un- 
godly. Contrast in this the law with the gospel (Luke 23, 
34; Acts 7, 60), take me not away in thy long-suffering 
—by thy long-suffering towards them, suffer them not 
meanwhile to take away my life. for thy sake I have 
suffered rebuke—the very words of the antitype, Jesus 
Christ (Psalm 69.7, 22-28), which last cf. with Jeremiah’s 
prayer in the beginning of this verse. 16. eat—(Ezekiel 
2.8; 3. 1,3; Revelation 10, 9, 10.) As soon as thy words 
were found by me, I eagerly laid hold of and appropriated 
them. The Keri reads, “thy word,” thy word... joy— 
(Job 23.12; Psalm 119.72, 111; cf. Matthew 18.44.) called 
by thy name—I am thine, thy minister. So the antitype, 
Jesus Christ (Exodus 23, 21). 17. My “‘ rejoicing” (v. 16) was 
not that of the profane mockers (Psalm 1.1; 26. 4,5) at 
feasts. So far from having fellowship with these, he was 
expelled from society, and made tosit “alone,”’ because of 
his faithful prophecies, because of thy hand—i, ¢., thine 
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Inspiration (Isaiah 8, 11; Ezekiel 1.3; 3, 14), filled me with 
indignation—So ch. 6, 11, “full of the fury of the Lord;” 
so full was he of the subject (God’s “indignation” against 
the ungodly) with which God had inspired him, as not to 
‘be able to contain himself from expressing it. The same 
comparison by contrast between the effect of inspiration, 
and that of wine, both taking a man out of himself, oc- 
¢eurs, Acts 2, 13, 15,18. 18. (Ch. 30,15.) ‘Pain,’ viz, the 
perpetual persecution to which he was exposed, and 
his being left by God without consolation and ‘ alone.” 
Contrast his feellng here with that in v.16, when he en- 
joyed the full presence of God, and was inspired by His 
words, Therefore he utters words of his natural ‘in- 
firmity” (so David, Psalm 77, 10) here; as before he spake 
under the higher spiritual nature given him, asa liar, 
and as—rather, “as a deceiving (river)... waters that are 
not sure” (lasting); opposed to “living (perennial) waters” 
(Job 6.15, &c.). Streams that the thirsty traveller had cal- 
culated on being full in winter, but which disappoint him 
in his sorest need, having run dry in the heat of summer, 
Jehovah had promised Jeremiah protection from his ene- 
mies (ch. 1. 18, 19); his infirmity suggests that God had 
failed todo so. 19. God’s reply to Jeremiah, returm... 
bring... again—Jeremiah, by his impatient language, 
had left his proper posture towards God; God saith, “If 
thou wilt return (to thy former patient discharge of thy 
prophetic function) I will bring thee back” to thy former 
position: in the Hebrew there is a play of words, “‘ retwin 
... dwn again” (ch. 8,4; 4.1), stand before me—minister 
acceptably to me (Deuteronomy 10.8; 1 Kings 17.1; 18, 15). 
take ... precious from .,, vile—image from metals: 
“Tf thou wilt separate what is precious in thee (the Divine 
graces imparted) from what is vile (thy natural corrup- 
tions, impatience, and hasty words), thou shalt be as my 
mouth: my mouthpiece (Exodus 4, 16), return not thou 
unto them—let not them lead you into their profane ways 
(as Jeremiah had spoken irreverently, v. 18), but lead thou 
them to the ways of godliness (v. 16,17), Ezekiel 22. 26 ac- 
cords with the other interpretation, which, however, does 
not so well suit the context, “If thou wilt separate from 
the promiscuous mass the better ones, and lead them to 
conversion by faithful warnings,” &c, 20, 21, The prom- 
ise of ch. 1.18, 19, in almost the same words, but with the 
addition, adapted to the present attacks of Jeremiah’s 
formidable enemies, “I will deliver thee out of... wicked 
... redeem... terrible; the repetition is in order to as- 
sure Jeremiah that God is the same now as when He first 
made the promise, in opposition to the prophet’s irrey- 
erent accusation of unfaithfulmess (v. 18), 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver, 1-21. CONTINUATION OF THE PREVIOUS PROPHECY. 
2. in this place—in Judea. The direction to remain 
single was (whether literally obeyed, or only in prophetic 
vision) to symbolize the coming calamities of the Jews 
(Ezekiel 24. 15-27) as so severe that the single state would 
be then (contrary to the ordinary course of things) pref- 
erable to the married (cf, 1 Corinthians 7, 8; 26. 29; Mat- 
thew 24,19; Luke 23.29), 4. grievous deaths — rather, 
deadly diseases (ch. 15.2), mot... lamented—so many 
shall be the slain (ch, 22,18.) dung—(Psalm 83, 10.) 5. 
(Ezekiel 24, 17, 22, 28.) heuse of mourning— Mark 5, 88.) 
Margin, mourning-feast ; such feasts were usual at funerals, 
The Hebrew means, in Amos 6,7, the ery of joy at a ban- 
quet; here, and Lamentations 2, 19, the ery of sorrow, 6. 
eut themselves—indicating extravagant grief (ch, 41,5; 
47. 5), prohibited by the law (Leviticus 19, 28). bald—(Ch, 
7.29; Isaiah 22,12), 7. tear themselwes—rather, “ break 
bread,” viz,, that eaten at the funeral-feast (Deuteronomy 
26, 14; Job 42,11; Ezekiel 24.17; Hosea 9,4), “Bread” is 
to be supplied, as Lamentations 4,4; ef. “take” (food) 
(Genesis 42,33). give... cup of consolation ., . for 
... father—It was the Oriental custom for friends to send 
viands and wine (the “cup of consolation”) to console 
relatives In mourning-feasts, e.g., children under the 
death of a “father” or “mother,” 6, house of feasting 
—joyous: as distinguished from mourning-feasts. Have 
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no more to do with this people whether in mour 
joyous feasts, 9. (Ch, 7, 34; 25,10; Ezekiel 26, 18), 10. 
(Deuteronomy 29, 24; 1 Kings’ 9.8, 9). 11. (Ch.5. 19; 18, 22; 
22. 8,9), 12. ye—emphatie: so far from avoiding oA 
fathers’ bad example, ye haye done worse (ch. 7, 26 
Kings 14, 9). imagination—rather, stubborn perver pedal. 
that they may not hearken—rather, connected with 
““ye:” “ye have walked , . . soas not to hearken to me.” 
13, serve other gods—that which was their sin in their 
own land was their punishment in exile. Retribution 
in kind, They voluntarily forsook God for idols at home; 
they were not allowed to serve God, if they wished it, in 
captivity (Daniel 3.and 6), day and night—irony. You 
may there serve idols, which ye are so mad after, even to 
satiety, and without intermission, 14. Therefore—So 
severe shall be the Jews’ bondage that their deliverance 
from it shall be a greater benefit than that out of Egypt. 
Theconsolation is incidental here; the prominent thought 
is the severity of their punishment, so great that their res- 
cue from it will be greater than that from Egypt [CAL- 
VIN]; so the context, v. 13, 17, 18, proves (ch, 23, 7,8; Isaiah 
43.18), 15. the north—Chaldea, But whilst the return 
from Babylon is primarily meant, the return hereafter is 
the fulland final accomplishment contemplated, as * from 
all the lands” proves. “TJsrael’’ was not, save in @ very 
limited sense, ‘‘ gathered from all the lands” at the return 
from Babylon (ef. ch, 24, 6; 30.3; 32,15, Votes), 16. send 
for—translate, ‘I will send many,’ ‘‘I will give the com- 
mission to many” (2 Chronicles 17,7), fishers... hunt- 
ers—successive invaders of Judea (Amos 4. 2; Habakkuk 
1, 14, 15). So ‘‘ net” (Ezekiel 12, 13). As to “hunters,” see 
Genesis 10.9; Micah 7.2; the Chaldees were famous in 
hunting, as the Egyptians, the other enemy of Judea, were 
in fishing, ‘Fishers’ expresses the ease of their victory 
over the Jews as that of the angler over fishes; “hunters,” 
the keenness of their pursuit of them into every cave and 
nook. It is remarkable, the same image is used in a good 
sense of the Jews’ restoration, implying that just as their 
enemies were employed by God to take them in hand for 
destruction, so the same shall be employed for their resto- 
ration (Ezekiel 47, 9, 10). Sospiritually, those once enemies 
by nature (jishermen many of them literally) were em- 
ployed by God to be heralds of salvation, ‘catching men” 
for life (Matthew 4. 19; Luke 5.10; Acts 2.41; 4, 4); ef. here 
v. 19, “the Gentiles shall come unto thee” (2 Corinthians 
12, 16), 17. (Ch. 32.19; Proverbs 5, 21; 15,3.) their in- 
iquity—the cause of God’ s judgments on them, 18. first 
.. . double—Hors rey translates, “ I will recompense, &¢., 
once and again,’ lit., the first time repeated: alluding to 
the two captivities—the Babylonian and the Roman, 
Maurer, “I will recompense their former iniquities 
(those long ago committed by their fathers) and their (own) 
repeated sins”’ (v. 11,12), English Version gives a good 
sense, ‘First (before ‘I bring them again into theirland”’), 
I will doubly (i. e., july and amply, ch, 17, 18; Isaiah 40, 2) 
recompense,” &¢, carcasses—not sweet-smelling saeri- 
fices acceptable to God, but “ carcasses’’ offered to idols, an 
offensive odour to God; human victims (ch, 19, 5; Ezekiel 
16. 20), and unclean animals (Isaiah 65, 4; 66.17), MAURER 
explains it, “ the carcasses” of the idols: theirimages yoid 
of sense and life, Cf. v. 19, 20, Leviticus 26, 30 favours 
this, 19, 20. The result of God’s judgments on the Jews 
will be that both the Jews when restored, and the Gentiles 
who have witnessed those judgments, shall renounce 
idolatry for the worship of Jehovah, Fulfilled partly at 
the return from Babylon, after which the Jews entirely 
renounced ‘idols, and many proselytes were gathered in 
from the Gentiles, but not to be realized in its fulness till 
the final restoration of Israel (Isaiah 2), 20. Indignant 
protest of Jeremiah against idols, and they are no gods 
—(Ch, 2,11; Isaiah 87,19; Galatians 4,8.) “They” refers 
to the idols. A man (a creature himself) making God 
isa contradiction in terms, Vulgate takes “ they’ thus; 
“Shall man make gods, though men themselves are not 
gods?” 21. Therefore—In order that all may be turned 
from idols to Jehovah, He will now give awful proof of 
His Divine power in the judgments He willinflict, this 
once—If the punishments I have heretofore inflicted have 
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‘ot been severe enough to teach them. my name... 
Lord— Jehovah (Psalm 83. 18): God’s incommunicable 
name, to apply which to idols would be blasphemy. 
Keeping His threats and promises (Exodus 6, 3). 


CHAPTER XVII. 


~ Ver. 1-27, Tne JEWs’ INVETERATE LOVE OF IDOLATRY, 
The LXX. omit the first four verses, but other Greek ver- 
Sions haye them, 1. The first of the four clauses relates 
to the third, the second to the fourth, by alternate paral- 
lelism, The sense is, They are as keen after idols as if 
their propensity was “graven with an iron pen (Job 19, 
24) on their hearts,” or as if it were sanctioned by alaw 
“inscribed with a diamond point” on their altars. The 
names of their gods used to be written on “the horns of 
the altars” (Acts 17. 23), As the clause ‘on their hearts” 
refers to their inward propensity, so ‘on... altars,” the 
outward exhibition of it. Others refer ‘‘on the horns of 
... altars” to their staining them with the blood of vic- 
tims, in imitation of the Levitical precept (Exodus 29, 12; 
Leviticus 4, 7, 18), but “ written ... graven,’ would thus 
be inappropriate, table of... heart—which God in- 
tended to be inscribed very differently, viz., with His 
fruths (Proverbs 3,3; 2 Corinthians 3.3). your—though 
“their” preceded, he directly addresses them to charge the 
fuilt home to themin particular, 2. children remember 
—instead of forsaking the idolatries of their fathers they 
keep them up (ch. 7. 18). This is given as proof that their 
sin is “graven upon ... altars’’ (v. 1), i. e., is mot merely 
temporary. They corrupt their posterity after them, 
CASTALIO less probably transilates, ‘‘ They remember their 
altars as (fondly as) they do their children.” groves— 
rather, images of Astarte, the goddess of the heavenly hosts, 
represented as a sacred tree, such as is seen in the Assyr- 
ian sculptures (2 Kings 21.7; 2 Chronicles 24.18), ‘Image 
of the grove.”” The Hebrew for “ grove” is Asherah, i. e., 
Assarak, Astarte,or Ashtaroth, by the green trees—i, e., 
near them: the sacred trees (idol symbols) of Astarte 
being placed in the midst of natural trees: ‘‘green trees”? 
is thus distinguished from ‘groves,’ artificial trees. 
HENDERSON, to avoid taking the same Hebrew particle 

n the same sentence differently, ‘by ...upon”’ translates 
“images of Astarte on the green trees.” But it is not 
probable that images, in the form of a sacred tree, 
should be hung on trees, rather than near them. 3. 
mountain—Jerusalem, and especially Zion and the tem- 
ple. im the field—As Jerusalem was surrounded by moun- 
tains (Psalm 125. 2), the sense probably is, Ye rely on your 
mountainous position (ch. 3, 23), but I will make ‘‘my 
mountain” to become as if it were in a plain (field), so as 
to give thy substance an easy prey to the enemy. [CAL- 
vin.] “Field” may, however, mean all Judea; it and 
“my mountain’ will thus express the country and its cap- 
ital (GESENIUS translates, “together with,” instead of in ; 
as the Hebrew is translated, ch. 11. 19; Hosea 5. 6; but this 
is not absolutely needed), “the substance” of both of 
which God “will give to the spoil.” thy high places— 
corresponding in parallelism to ‘*my mountain” (cf. Isaiah 
11. 9), as “‘all thy borders,” to ‘the field” (which confirms 
the view that “field’’ means all Judea). for simn—con- 
nected with “high places” in English Version, viz., fre- 
quented for sin, i. e., for idolatrous sacrifices. But ch. 15. 
13 makes the rendering probable, ‘I will give thy sub- 
stance ,...to... spoil... on account of thy sin through- 
out all thy borders.’ 4. even thyself—rather, “owing to 
thyself,” z. e., by thy own fault (ch, 15, 13), discontinue 
from—be dispossessed of. Not only thy substance, but 
thyself shall be carried off to a strange land (ch, 15, 14). 
5. Referring to the Jews’ proneness to rely on Egypt, in 
its fear of Assyria and Babylon (Isaiah 31, 1,3). trusteth 
—this word is emphatic. We may expect help from men, 
80 far as God enables them to help us, but we must rest 
our trust in God alone (Psalm 62. 5), 6. heath—in Psalm 
102.17; Isaiah 32.11; Habakkuk 3, 9, the Hebrew is trans- 
lated, “bare,” “naked,” “destitute ;” but as the parallel in 
v. 8is “tree,” some plant must be meant of which this is 
the characteristic epithet (see ch, 48, 6, Margin), “a naked 
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tree.” ROBINSON translates, ‘the Juniper tree,” found in 
the Arabah or Great Valley, here called “the desert,” 
south of the Dead Sea. The “ heath” was one of the plants, 
according to PLINY (13, 21; 16. 26), excluded from religious 
uses, because it has neither fruit nor seed, and is neither 
sown nor planted, mot see... good—(Job 20.17.) salt 
land—(Deuteronomy 29, 23), barren ground, 7%. (Psalm 34, 


8; Proverbs 16, 20; Isaiah 30. 18.) Jeremiah first removed 


the weeds (false trusts), so that there might be room for 
the good grain. [CALVIN.] 8. (Psalm 1.3.) shall not see 
—i.e., feel. Answering to v.6; whereas the unbelievers 
“shall not see (even) when good cometh,” the believer 
“shall not see (so as to be overwhelmed by it even) when 
heat (fiery trial) cometh.” Trials shall come upon him as 
on all, nay, upon him especially (Hebrews 12. 6); but he 
shall not sink under them, because the Lord is his secret 
strength, just as the “roots spread out by a river” (or, 
““water-course”’) draw hidden support from it (2 Corin- 
thians 4, 8-11), careful—anzious, as one desponding (Luke 
12, 29; 1 Peter 5,7), drought—lit., withholding, viz., of rain 
(ch, 14,1); he here probably alludes to the drought which 
had prevailed, but makes it the type of all kinds of dis- 
tress. 9. deceitful—from a root, “supplanting,” “ trip- 
ping up insidiously by the heel,” from which Jacob (Hosea 
12. 3) took his name. In speaking of the Jews’ deceit of 
heart, he appropriately uses a term alluding to their fore- 
father, whose deceit, but not whose faith, they followed. 
His “ supplanting” was in order to obtain Jehovah's bless- 
ing. They plant Jehovah for “trust in man” (v, 5), and 
then think to deceive God, as if it could escape His notice, 
that it is in man, not in Him, they trust. desperately 
wicked—‘incurable” [HorsLEy] (Micah 1. 9).. Trust in 
one’s own heart is as foolish as in our fellow-man (Prov- 
erbs 28, 26), 10. Lest any should infer from v. 9, “* who can 
know it?” that even the Lord does not know, and there- 
fore cannot punish, the hidden treachery of the heart, He 
saith, “‘I the Lord search the heart,’ &c. (1 Chronicles 28, 
9; Psalm 7.9; Proverbs 17.3; Revelation 2, 23), even to 
give—and that in order that I may give (ch. 32.19), 11. 
partridge—{1 Samuel 26. 20). Hebrew “Korea,” from a 
root, to call, alluding to its ery; a name still applied toa 
bustard by the Arabs. Its nest is liable, being on the 
ground, to be trodden under foot, or robbed by carnivorous 
animals, notwithstanding all the beautiful manceuvres 
of the parent birds to saye the brood, The translation, 
“sitteth on eggs which it has not laid,” alludes to the 
ancient notion that she stole the eggs of other birds and 
hatched them as her own; and that the young birds when 
grown left her for the true mother, It is not needful to 
make Scripture allude to an exploded notion, as if it were 
true. MAuUR®R thinks the reference is to Jehoiakim’s 
grasping cupidity (ch. 22, 13-17). Probably the sense is 
more general; as previously he condemned trust in man 
(v. 5), he now condemns another object of the deceitful 
hearts’ trust, unjustly gotten riches (Psalm 39. 6; 49.16, 17; 
55. 23), fool—(Proverbs 23, 5; Luke 12, 20); ‘their folly” 
(Psalm 49, 13). Himself, and all, shall at last perceive he 
was not the wise man he thought he was. 12. Threme— 
The temple of Jerusalem the throne of Jehovah. Having 
condemned false object of trust, “high places for sin” (v. 
3), and an ‘‘arm of flesh,” he next sets forth Jehovah, and 
His temple, which was ever open to the Jews, as the true 
object of confidence, and sanctuary to flee to, HENDERSON 
makes Jehovah, in v, 13, the subject, and this verse predi- 
cate, “A throne of glory, high from the beginning, the 
place of our sanctuary, the hope of Israel is Jehovah.” 
Throne is thus used for Him who sits on it; ef. thrones 
(Colossians 1. 16), He is called a “sanctuary” to His peo- 
ple (Isaiah 8, 14; Ezekiel 11, 16). So Syriac and Arabic, 13, 
ime—Jehovah, Though thee precedes, This sudden transi- 
tion is usual in the prophetic style, owing to the prophets 
continual realization of Jehovah’s presence, all that 
forsake thee—(Psalm 73, 27; Isaiah 1, 28.) written in the 
earth—in the dust, i, e., shall be consigned to oblivion, 
So Jesus’ significant writing ‘‘on the ground” (probably the 
accusers’ names) (John 8.6), Names written in the dust 
are obliterated by a very slight wind, Their hopes and 
celebrity are wholly in the earth, not in the heavenly book 
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of life (Revelation 13. 8; 20. 12, 15). The Jews, though 
boasting that they were the people of God, had no portion 
in heaven, no status before God and His angels, Contrast 
“written in heaven,” i. e.,in the muster-roll of its blessed 
citizens (Luke 10, 20), Also, contrast “‘ written in a book,” 
and “tin the rock for ever’’ (Job 19, 23, 24), living waters 
—(Ch. 2, 13.) 14-18. Prayer of the prophet for deliverance 
from the enemies whom he excited by his faithful denun- 
ciations, heal, .. save—not only make me wiole (as to 
the evils of soul as well as body which I am exposed to by 
contact with ungodly foes, ch, 15, 18), but keep me so. my 
praise—He whom I have to praise for past favours, and 
therefore to whom alone I look for the time to come, 
15. Where is the word?t—(Isaiah 5, 19; Amos 5. 18.) 
Where is the fulfilment of the threats which thou didst 
utter as from God? A characteristic of the last stage of 
apostasy (2 Peter 3.4). 16. I have not refused thy call of 
me to be a prophet (Jonah 1. 3), however painful to me it 
was toutter what would be sure to irritate the hearers 
(ch. 1. 4, &c.); therefore thou shouldest not forsake me 
(ch. 15. 15, &¢c.), to fellow thee—lil., after thee; as an 
under-pastor following thee, the Chief Shepherd (Eccle- 
siastes 12.11; 1 Peter 5.4), meither ... desired—I haye 
not wished for the day of calamity, though I foretell it as 
about to come on my countrymen; therefore they have 
no reason for persecuting me, thon knowest—I appeal 
to thee for the truth of what Iassert. that which came 
out of my lips—my words (Deuteronomy 23, 23). right 
before thee—rather, ‘‘was before thee;”’ was known to 
thee—(Proverbs 5, 21), 1%. a terrer—viz., by deserting 
me: all I fear is thine abandoning me; if thou art with 
me I have no fear of evil from enemies. 18. destroy ... 
destruction—“ break them with a double breach,’ He- 
brew (ch. 14. 17). On ‘double,’’ see Wote, ch. 16.18, 19-27. 
Delivered in the reign of Jehoiakim, who undid the good 
effected by Josiah’s reformation, especially as to the ob- 
gervance of the Sabbath, [ErcliorN,] gate of... chil- 
dren of... people—The gate next the king’s palace, 
called the gate of David, and the gate of the people, from its 
being the principal thoroughfare: now the Jaffa gate. It 
is probably the same as “ the gate of the fountain” at the 
foot of Zion, near which were the king’s garden and pool 
(ch, 39. 4; 2 Kings 25.4; Nehemiah 2. 14; 3. 15; 12. 87), 20. 
kkings—He begins with the kings, as they ought to have 
repressed stich a glaring profanation. 21. Take heed to 
yourselves—lit., to your souls, MAURER explains, “as ye 
love your lives;’’ a phrase used here to give the greater 
weight to the conmand, sabbath—The non-observance 
of it was a chief cause of the captivity, the number of 
years of the latter, seventy, being exactly made to agree 
with the number of Sabbaths which elapsed during the 
499 years of their possession of Canaan from Saul to their 
removal (Leviticus 26, 34, 35; 2 Chronicles 36, 21). On the 
restoration, therefore, stress was especially laid on Sab- 
bath observance (Nehemiah 13.19), Jerusalem—It would 
have been scandalous anywhere, but in the capital, Jeru- 
salem, it was an open insult to God. Sabbath-hallowing 
is intended as a symbol of holiness in general (Ezekiel 20, 
12), therefore such stress is laid on it; the Jews’ gross im- 
piety is manifested in their setting God’s will at naught, 
in the case of such an easy and positive command, 23. 
(Ch, 7. 24, 26.) 24. A part put for the whole, “If ye keep 
the Sabbath and my other laws.” 25. kings... in cha- 
riots—The kingdom at this time had been brought so low 
that this promise here was a special favour, remain— 
Hebrew, be inhabited (v.6; Isaiah 13. 20) 26. plain... 
mountains... south—(Joshua 15. 1-4), The southern 
border had extended to the river of Egypt, but was 
now much curtailed by Egyptian invasions (2 Chronicles 
$5. 20; 36.3, 4). The Hebrew for ‘‘south” means dry; the 
arid desert sowh of Judea is meant, The enumeration of 
all the parts of Judea, city, country, plain, hill, and 
desert, implies that no longer shall there be aught want- 
ing of the integrity of the Jewish land (Zechariah 7. 7), 
sacrifices—As in v. 22, one constituent of Judea’s prosper- 
ity is mentioned, viz., its kings on David’s throne, the 
pledge of God being its guardian; so in this verse another 
constituent, viz., its priests,a pledge of God being propi- 
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tious to it(Psalm 107, 22), 27. burden...in... gates.., 
fire in the gates—retribution answering to the sin; the 
scene of their sin shall be the scene of their punishment 
(ch, 52, 13; 2 Kings 25. 9). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-23. Gob, AS THE SOLE SOVEREIGN, HAS AN ABSO- 
LUTE RIGHT To DEAL WITH NATIONS ACCORDING TO THEIR 
ConpuctT TowARbs Him; ILLUSTRATED IN A TANGIBLE 
FoRM BY THE POTTER’S MOULDING OF VESSELS FROM 
CLAY. 2. go down—viz,, from the high ground on which 
the temple stood, near which Jeremiah exercised his 
prophetic office, to the low ground, where some well- 
known (this is the force of “‘ the”) potter had his work- 
shop. 3. wheels—lit,, ‘‘on both stones.” The potter's hori- 
zontal lathe consisted of two round plates, the lower one 
larger, the upper smaller; of stone originally, but after- 
wards of wood. On the upper the potter moulded the clay 
into what shapes he pleased. They are found represented 
in Egyptian remains, In Exodus 1. 16 aloneis the Hebrex 
word found elsewhere, but in a different sense. 4 
marred—spoiled. “Of clay” is the true reading, which 
was corrupted into “as clay” (Margin), through the simi- 
larity of the two Hebrew letters, and from v, 6, “as the 
clay.” 6. Refuting the Jews’ reliance on their external 
privileges as God’s elect people, as if God could never cast 
them off. But if the potter, a mere creature, has power 
to throw away a marred vessel, and raise up other clay 
from the ground, “a fortiori’ God, the Creator, can cast 
away the people who prove unfaithful to His election, and 
can raise others in their stead (cf. Isaiah 45. 9; 64. 8; 
Romans 9, 20, 21), It is curious that the potter's field should 
have been the purchase made with the price of Judas’ 
treachery (Matthew 27.9, 10: a potter’s vessel dashed to 
pieces, cf. Psalm 2. 8,9; Revelation 2.27), because of its 
failing to answer the maker’s design, being the very 
image to depict God’s sovereign power to give reprobates 
to destruction, not by caprice, but in the exercise of His 
righteous judgment, Matthew quotes Zechariah’s words 
(Zechariah 11, 12, 13) as Jeremiah’s, because the latter (ch. 
18., 19.) was the source from which the former derived his 
summary in ch. 11. 12, 13. (HENGSTENBERG.] Y. At what 
instant—In a moment, when the nation least expects it. 
Hereby he reminds the Jews how marvellously God had 
delivered them from their original degradation, i. e., In 
one and the same day ye were the most wretched, and 
then the most favoured of all people. [CALVIN.] 8, their 
evil—in antithesis to, ‘‘ the evil that Jthought to do.” re= 
pent—God herein adapts Himself to human conceptions. 
The change is not in God, but in the circumstances which 
regulate God’s dealings: just as we say the land recedes 
from us when we sail forth, whereas it is we who recede 
from the land (Ezekiel 18, 21; 33, 11). God’s unchangeable 
principle is to do the best that can be done under all cir- 
cumstances; if then He did not take into account the 
moral change in his people (their prayers, &c.), He would 
not be acting according to His own unchanging principle 
(v. 9,10). This is applied practically to the Jews’ case (v. 
11; see ch. 26.3; Jonah 3,10), 11. frame evil—alluding to 
the preceding image of “the potter,” ¢, e., I, Jehovah, am 
now as it were the potter framing evil against you; but in 
the event of your repenting, it is in my power to frame 
anew my course of dealing towards you, return, &c,—(2 
Kings 17. 13.) 12. mo hope—thy threats and exhortations 
are all thrown away (ch 2, 25). Our case is desperate; we 
are hopelessly abandoned to our sins and their penalty. 
In this and the following clauses, ‘‘ We will walk after our 
own devices,” Jeremiah makes them express the real 
state of the case, rather than the hypocritical subter- 
fuges which they would have been inclined to put forth, 
So Isaiah 30.10, 11. 13. (Ch. 2,10, 1.) Even among the 
heathen it was a thing unheard of, that a nation should 
lay aside its gods for foreign gods, though their gods are 
false gods. But Israel forsook the true God for foreign 
false gods, virgin of Israel—(2 Kings 19.21.) It en- 
hances their guilt, that Israel was the virgin whom God 
had specially betrothed to Him. horrible thing—Ch, 5 
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80.) 14. Is there any man (living near it) who would leave 
the snow of Lebanon (i, e., the cool melted snow-water of 
Lebanon, as he presently explains), which cometh from 
the rock of the field (a poetical name for Lebanon, which 
towers aloft above the surrounding field, or compara- 
tively plain country)? None. Yet Israel forsakes Jeho- 
vah, the living fountain close at hand, for foreign broken 
cisterns. Ch. 17.13; 2.13, accord with English Version 
here, MAURER translates, ‘Shall the snow of Lebanon 
rease from the rock to water (lit., forsake) my fields’ (the 
whole land around being peculiarly Jehovah's)? Lebanon 
means the white mountain; so called from the perpetual 
snow which covers that part called Hermon, stretch- 
ing north-east of Palestine. that come from another 
place—that come from far, viz., from the distant lofty 
rocks of Lebanon, HENDERSON translates, ‘the com- 
pressed waters,” viz., contracted within a narrow channel 
while descending through the gorges of the rocks; “ flow- 
ing” may in this view be rather “ flowing down” (Song of 
Solomon 4.15), But the parallelism in English Version is 
better, ““which cometh from the rock,’ “‘that cometh 
from another place.” be forsaken—answering to the 
parallel, “ Will a man leave.” MAURER translates, ‘dry 
up,” or “fail” (Isaiah 19.5); the sense thus being, Will 
nature ever turn aside from its fixed course. The “cold 
waters” (cf. Proverbs 25. 25) refer to the perennial streams, 
fed from the partial melting of’ the snow in the hot 
weather. 15. Because—rather, And yet; in defiance of 
the natural order of things. forgotten me—(Ch. 2. 32.) 
This implies a previous knowledge of God, whereas He 
was unknown to the Gentiles; the Jews’ forgetting of 
God, therefore, arose from determined perversity. they 
have caused .. . to stumble—viz., the false prophets and 
idolatrous priests have, ancient paths—(Ch. 6. 16): the 
paths which their pious ancestors trod. Not antiquity 
indiscriminately, but the example of the fathers whotrod 
the right way, is here commended, them—the Jews. 
not cast up—not duly prepared: referring to the raised 
centre of the road. CALVIN translates, ‘‘not trodden.” 
They had no precedent of former saints to induce them to 
devise for themselves a new worship. 16. hissing—(1 
Kings 9.8.) In sign of contempt. That which was to be 
only the event is ascribed to the purpose of the people, al- 
though altogether different from what they would have 
been likely to hope for. Their purpose is represented as 
being the destruction of their country, because it was the 
inevitable resuit of their course of acting. wag... head— 
in mockery (2 Kings 19. 21; Matthew 27. 39), As “wag... 
head” answers to ‘hissing,’ so ‘‘astonished” answers to 
“desolate,” for which, therefore, MUNSTER, «&c., rather 
translate, “an object of wonder” (ch. 19, 8), 17. as with 
an east wind—li/., ‘‘I will scatter them, as an east wind” 
(scatters all before it): a most violent wind (Job 27, 21; 
Psalm 48.7; Isaiah 27.8). Thirty-two MSS. read (without 
as), “with an east wind.” I will show them the back 
es. mot... face—just retribution: as “they turned their 
back unto me... not their face” (ch. 2. 27), 18. (Ch. 11. 
19.) Let.us bring a capital charge against him, as a false 
prophet; “for (whereas be foretells that this land shall 
be left without priests to teach the law, Malachi. 2. 7; 
without scribes to explain its difficulties; and without 
prophets to reveal God’s will), the law shall not perish 
from the prophet,’’ &c.; since God has made these a last- 
ing institution in His church, and the law declares they 
shall never perish (Leviticus 6. 18; 10. 11; ef. ch. 5. 12). 
[Grorrus.] the wise—scribes and elders joined to the 
priests. Perhaps they mean to say, we must. have right 
on our side, in spite of Jeremiah’s words against us and 
our prophets, &c. (eh. 28, 15, 16; 29. 25, 32; 5.31); “for the 
law shall not perish,” &c. I prefer Grorrvus’ explanation. 
with ... tongue—by a false accusation (Psalm 57. 4; 64. 
8; 12,4; 50.19). For the tongue (Margin), i. e., for his speak- 
ing against us. ‘In the tongue,’’i.e., let us kill him, that 
he may speak no more against us. [CASTALIO.] 19. Give 
jheed—Contrasted with, ‘let us not give heed”’ (v. 18). As 
they give no heed to me, do thou, O Lord, give heed to me, 
and let my words at least have their weight with thee. 
20. In the particulars here specified, Jeremiah was a 
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The Desolation of the Jews, 


type of Jesus Christ (Psalm 109. 4,5; Jolin 15.25), my soul 
—my life; me(Psalm 35,7). I stood before thee  , to 
turn away thy wrath—so Moses (Psalm 106. 23; ef. Eze- 
kiel 22. 30). So Jesus Christ, the antitype of previous par- 
tial intercessors (Isaiah 59.16), 21. pour out their blood 
by the force of the sword—iil., by the hands of the sword. 
So Hzekiel 35.5. MAURER with JEROME translates, “ de- 
liver them over to the power of the sword.” But ef. Psalm 
63. 10, Margin; Isaiah 53.12. In this prayer he does not. 
indulge in personal revenge, as if it were his own cause 
that was at stake; but he speaks under the dictation of 
the Spirit, ceasing to intercede, and speaking propheti- 
eally, knowing they were doomed to destruction as repro- 
bates; for those not so, he doubtless ceased not to inter- 
cede. Weare not todraw an example from this, which is 
@ special case, put to death—or, as in ch. 15. 2, “perish 
by the death-plague.” [MAURER.] men... young men— 
Horstey distinguishes the former as married men past 
middle life; the latter, the flower of the unmarried youth. 
22. exy—by reason of the enemy bursting in: let their 
houses be no shelter to them in their calamities. [CAL- 
VIN.] digged... pit—(V. 20; Psalm 57. 6; 119.85.) 23. 
forgive not—(Psalm 109. 9, 10, 14.) blot out—image from 
an account book (Revelation 20,12), before thee—Hypo- 
erites suppose God is not near, so long as they escape 
punishment; but when He punishes, they are said to 
stand before Him, because they can no longer flatter them- 
selves they can escape His eye (cf. Psalm 90.8), deal thus 
—exert thy power against them. [MAURER.] time of 
thine anger—though He seems to tarry, His time shall 
come at last (Ecclesiastes 8.11, 12; 2 Peter 3.9, 10). 


CHAPTER, XIX. 


Ver. 1-15. THe DESOLATION OF THE JEWS FOR THEIR 
SINS FORETOLD IN THE VALLEY OF HINNOM, THE SYMBOL 
OF BREAKING A BOTTLE. Referred by MAURER, &c., to 
the beginning of Zedekiah’s reign, 1. bottle—Hebrew, 
bakbuk, so called from the gurgling sound which it makes 
when being emptied. ancients—elders. As witnesses of 
the symbolic action (v.10; Isaiah 8. 1, 2), that the Jews 
might not afterwards plead ignorance of the prophecy. 
The seventy-two elders, composing the Sanhedrim, or 
Great Council, were partly taken from “the priests,” 
partly from the other tribes, 7. e., “‘the people,” the former 
presiding over spiritual matters, the latter over civil; the 
seventy-two represented the whole people. 2. valley of 
the son of Hinnom—or Tophet, south of Jerusalem, 
where human victims were offered, and children made to 
pass through the fire, in honour of Molech, east gate— 
Margin, sun gate, sunrise being in the east. MAURER 
translates, the poiter’s gate. Through it lay the road to the 
valley of Hinnom (Joshua 15,8). The potters there formed 
vessels for the use of the temple, which was close by (cf. v. 
10, 14; ch. 18. 2; Zechariah 11. 18). Thesame as “the water 
gate toward the east” (Nehemiah 3. 26; 12. 37); so called 
from the brook Kedron. CALYIN translates, as English 
Version and Margin, ‘It was monstrous perversity to 
tread the law under foot in so conspicuous a place, over 
which the sun daily rising reminded-them of the light of 
God’s law.”” 3. The scene of their guilt is chosen as the 
scene of the denunciation against them, kings—the 
king and queen (ch. 13. 18); or including the king's coun- 
sellors and governors under him, tingle—as if struck by 
a thunder peal (1 Samuel 3. 11; 2 Kings 21.12). 4. (Isaiah 
65.11.) estranged this place—devoted it to the worship 
of strange gods: alienating a portion of the sacred city 
from God, the rightful Lord of the temple, city and whole 
land. nor their fathers—viz., the godly among them; 
their ungodly fathers God makes no account of, blood 
of innocence—slain in honour of Molech (ch. 7, 31; Psalm 
106) 37). 5. commanded not—nay, more, I commanded 
the opposite (Levitiens 18. 21; see ch. 7.31, 32). 6. no more 
... Tophet—from Hebrew, toph, a drum; for in sacrificing 
children to Molech drums were beaten to drown their 
cries. Thus the name indicated the joy of the people at 
the fancied propitiation of the god by this sacrifice; in 
antithesis to: its joyless name subsequently. walley of 


~ The Fearful Doom of Pushur. 


slaughter—it should be the scene of slaughter, no longer 
of children, but of men; not of “innocents” (v. 4), but 
of those who richly deserved their fate. The city could 
not be assailed without first occupying the valley of 
Hinnom, in whieh was the only fountain: hence arose 
the violent battle there. 7. make void the counsel— 
defeat their plans for repelling the enemy (2 Chronicles 
82.1-4; Isaiah 19.3; 22.9, 11), Or their schemes of getting 
help by having recourse to idols. [CALYIN.] in this 
place—the valley of Hinnom was to be the place of the 
Chaldean encampiment; the very place where they looked 
for help from idols was to be the scene of their own 
slaughter, 8. (Nolte, ch. 18.16.) 9. (Deuteronomy 28. 53; 
Lamentations 4.10.) 10. break .. . bottle—a symbolical 
action, explained in v, 1l, the men—the elders of the 
people and of the priests (v1; ef. ch. 51, 63, 64), 11. as 
one breaketh a potter’s wessel—expressing God’s abso- 
lute sovereignty (ch. 18. 6; Psalm 2. 9; Isaiah 30. 14, Margin ; 
Lamentations 4.2; Romans 9. 20, 21), cannot be made 
whole again—a broken potter’s vessel cannot be re- 
stored, but a new one may be made of the same material, 
So God raised a new Jewish seed, not identical with the 
destroyed rebels, but by substituting another generation 
in their stead. [GRorTIUS.] mo place to bury—(Ch. 7. 32.) 
12. make this city as Tophet—i, e., as defiled with dead 
bodies as Tophet. 13. shall be defiled—with dead bodies 
(v. 12; 2 Kings 23,10). because of all the houses—Rather 
(explanatory of the previous ‘‘the houses...and..,. 
houses’’), “even all the houses,’ &¢, [CALVIN.] roofs— 
being flat, they were used as high places for sacrifices to 
the sun and planets (ch. 82, 29; 2 Kings 23.11, 12; Zepha- 
niah 1.5), The Nabateans, south and east of the Dead 
Sea, a nation most friendly to the Jews, according to 
Strabo, had the same usage, 14. court of the Lord’s 
house—near Tophet. The largest court, under the open 
air, where was the greatest crowd (2 Chronicles 20.5), 
15. her towms—the suburban villages and towns near 
Jerusalem, such as Bethany. 


CHAPTER’ XX. 


Ver. 1-18. JEREMIAH'S INCARCERATION BY PASHUR, 
THE PRINCIPAL OFFICER OF THE TEMPLE, FOR PROPHE- 
SYING WITHIN ITS PRECINCTS; His RENEWED, PREDIO- 
TIONS AGAINST THE CITY, &¢., ON HIS LIBERATION, 1. 
son—Descendant. of Immer—One of the original “ gov- 
ernors of the sanctuary and of the house of God," twenty- 
four in all, i.e., sixteen of the sons of Eleazar and eight 
of the sons of Ithamar (1 Chronicles 24.14), This Pashur 
is distinct from Pashur, son of Melchiah (ch. 21.1). The 
“ captains” (Luke 22. 4) seem to have been over the twenty- 
four guards of the temple, and had only the right of 
apprehending any who were guilty of delinquency within 
it; but the Sanhedrim had the judicial power over such 
delinquents [GRoTIUS] (ch, 26,8, 10, 16). 2. The fact that 
Pashur was of the same order and of the same family as 
Jeremiah aggravates the indignity of the blow (1 Kings 
22.24; Matthew 26, 67). stocks—An instrument of torture 
with five holes,in which the neck, two hands, and two 
feet were thrust, the body being kept in a crooked posture 
(ch. 29.26), From a Hebrew root, “to turn,’ or ‘track.” 
This marks Pashur’s cruelty, high—i, e., the upper gate 
(2 Kings 15, 35). gate of Benjamin—a gate in the temple 
wall, corresponding to the gate of Benjamin, properly so 
called, in the city wail, in the direction of the territory 
of Benjamin (ch. 7,2; 37,13; 38.7) The temple gate of 
Benjamin, being on a lofty position, was called “ the high 
gate,’ to distinguish it from the city wall gate of Ben- 
jamin, 3. Pashur—Compounded of two roots, meaning 
“largeness’’ (and so ‘‘security’”’) “on every side; in an- 
tithesis to Magor-missabib, ‘ terror round about” (v.10; ch. 
6, 25; 46.5; 49.29; Psalm 31,13), 4 terror... to all thy 
friends—who have believed thy false promises (v. 6), The 
sense must be in order to accord with “fear round about” 
(v. 3). I will bring terror.on thee and on all thy friends, 
that terror arising from thyself, viz., thy false. prophecies, 
Thou and thy prophecies will be seen, to the dismay, both 
of thee and thy dupes, to have caused their ruin and 
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The Prophet Complaineth of his Misery. 


thine. MAURER’s translation is therefore not needed, “I 
will give up thee and all thy friends ¢o terror’ 5. 
strength —i. e., resources. labours—fruits of labour, 
gain, wealth. 6. prophesied lies—viz., that God cannot 
possibly leave this land without prophets, priests, and 
teachers (“the wise’’) (ch, 18.18; cf. ch, 5.31). J. Jere- 
miah’s complaint, not unlike that of Job, breathing some- 
what of human infirmity in consequence of his imprison- 
ment. Thou didst promise never to give me up to the 
will of mine enemies, and yet thou hast done so, But 
Jeremiah misunderstood God’s promise, which was not 
that he should have nothing to suffer, but that God would 
deliver him out of sufferings (ch, 1.19), deceiwed—others 
translate as Margin, “thou hast enticed’ or “persuaded 
me,’’ viz., to undertake the prophetic office, “and I was 
persuaded,” i. e., suffered myself to be persuaded to un- 
dertake what I find too hard for me, So the Hebrew word 
is used in a good sense (Genesis 9. 27, Margin; Proverbs 
25.15; Hosea 2.14), stronger than I—Thou whose strength 
Icould not resist hast laid this burden on me, and hast 
prevailed (hast made me prophesy, in spite of my reluc- 
tance) (ch. 1.5-7); yet, when I exercise my office, I am 
treated with derision (Lamentations 3.14). 8. Rather, 
“Whenever I speak, L ery out.’? “Concerning violence and 
spoil, I (am compelled to) cry out,’ i. e., complain, 
([MauRER.] English Version in the last clause is more 
graphic, ‘I cried violence and spoil” (ch. 6.7)! I could 
not speak in a calm tone; their desperate wickedness 
compelled me to “ery out,’? because—Rather, therefore; 
the apodosis of the previous sentence; because in dis- 
charging my prophetic functions, J not merely spake, but 
cried; and cried, violence, &c.; therefore the word of the 
Lord was made a reproach to me(v.7). 9. his word was— 
or lit., “ there was in my-heart, as it were, a burning fire,” 
i.e., the Divine afflatus or impulse to speak was as, &¢, 
(Job 82. 18, 19; Psalm 39. 3), weary with forbearing, and 
Lecould not—I laboured to contain myself, but I could 
not” (Acts 18.5; ef. ch. 23.9; 1 Corinthians 9, 16,17), 10. 
For—Not referring to the words immediately preceding, 
but to “I will not make mention of Him;” the *de- 
faming’’ or detraction of the enemy on every side (see 
Psalm 31,13) tempted him to think of prophesying no 
more. Report... we will report—The words of his 
adversaries one to the other; give any information against 
him (true or false) which will give colour for accusing 
him; and ‘we will report it,’ viz., to the Sanhedrim, in 
order to crush him. familiars—lit., men of my peace; 
those who pretended to be on: peaceable terms with me 
(Psalm 41.9). Jeremiah is type of Messiah, referred to in 
that Psalm, (See ch. 38,22; Job 19.19; Psalm 65, 13, 14; 
Luke 11. 53,54.) watehed for my halting—(Psalm 85. 15, 
Margin, ““halting;’’? Psalm 38.17; 71. 10, Margin.) GxrsE- 
NIUS not. so well translates, according to Arabic idiom, 
“those guarding my side” (i. e., my most intimate friends 
always at my side), in apposition to “ familiars,” and the 
subject of say (instead of saying). The Hebrew means 


properly “side,” then “‘ halting,” as the halt bend on one 


side, enticed—to commitsome sin. 11. not prevail—as 
they hoped. to do (v, 10; ch, 15, 20), prospex—in their plot, 
12, triest the righteous—in latent contrast to the hasty 
judgments of men (ch. 11.20; 17.10). opened—i. ¢., com- 
mitted (cf. 2 Kings 19.14; Psalm 35,1), 13. delivered , ., 
soul—This deliverance took place when Zedekiah sue- 
ceeded to Jeconiah. 414-18. The contrast between the 
spirit of this passage and the preceding thanksgiving is to 
be explained thus: to show how great was the deliver- 
ance (v.13), he subjoins a: pieture of what his wounded 
spirit had been previous to his deliverance; J had said in 
the time of my imprisonment, ‘‘Cursed be the day ;”’ my 
feeling was that of Job (Job 3. 3, 10, 11, whose words Jere- 
miah therefore copies). Though Jeremiah’s zeal had been 
stirred up, not so much for self as for God’s honour 
trampled on by the rejection of the prophet’s words, yet 
it was intemperate when he made his birth a subjeet for 
cursing, which was really a ground for thanksgiving. 
15. A man-child—The birth of whom is in the Zast a 
special subject of joy;'whereas that of a female is often 
not so, 16. the cities—Sodom and Gomorrah, ery 
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morning... noontide—i, e., Let him be kept in alarm 
the whole day (not merely at night when terrors ordinarily 
prevail, but in daytime when it is something extraordi- 
nary) with terrifying war-shouts, as those in a besieged 
city (ch. 18. 22), 17. he— that man” (v, 15, 16). from the 
womb—i e., at that time whilst I was still in the womb, 


. CHAPTER XXTI. 
_ Ver. 1-14. ZEDEKIAH CONSULTS JEREMIAH WHAT IS TO 
BE THE EVENT OF THE WAR: GOD'S ANSWER. Written 
probably when, after having repulsed the Egyptians who 
brought succours to the Jews (ch.°87. 5-8; 2 Kings 24, 7), the 
Chaldees were a second time advancing against Jerusa- 
lem, but were not yet closely besieging it (v. 4,13), [RosEN- 
MULLER.| This chapter probably ought to be placed be- 
tween chs, 37. and 38.; since what the “ princes,” in ch, 38. 
2, represent Jeremiah as haying said, is exactly what 
we find in v. 9 of this ch. 21. Moreover, the same persons 
as here (v, 1) are mentioned in ch, 37, 3; 38.1, viz., Pashur 
and Zephaniah. What is here more fully related is there 
simply referred to in the historical narrative. Cf. ch. 62. 
24; 2 Kings 25.18. [MAURER.] Zedekiah—A prince having 
some reverence for sacred things, for which reason he 
sends an honourable embassy to Jeremiah; but, not 
having moral courage to obey his better impulses, Pashur 
-—son of Melchiah, of the fifth order of priests, distinct 
from Pashur, son of Immer (ch. 20.1), of the sixteenth 
order (1 Chronicles 24. 9,14), Zephaniah—of the twenty- 
fourth order. They are designated, not by their father, 
but by their family (1 Chronicles 24.18), 2. Nebuchad- 
xrezzar—The more usual way of spelling the name in Jere- 
miah than Nebuchadnezzar, From Persiac roots, meaning 
either “‘ Nebo, the chief of the gods,” or, “‘ Nebo, the god 
of fire’ He was son of Nabopolassar, who committed 
the command of the army against Egypt, at Carchemish, 
and against Judea, to the crown-prince, according to 
all his wondrous works—Zedekiah hopes for God’s 
special interposition, such as was vouchsafed to Hezekiah 
against Sennacherib (2 Kings 19. 35, 36), he—Nebuchad- 
qnezzar, go up from us—rise up trom the siege which he 
sat down to lay (ch. 37. 5, 11, Margin; Numbers 16, 24, 27; 1 
Kings 15. 19, Margin). 4 God of Israel—Those ‘ won- 
drous works” (v. 2) do not belong to you; God is faithful; 
it is you who forfeit the privileges of the covenant by un- 
faithfulness. ‘‘God will always remain the God of Israel, 
though He destroy thee and thy people,”’ [CALVIN,] turn 
back the weapons—I will turn them to a very different 
use from what you intend them, You now with them 
fight against the Chaldees “ without the walls” (the Jewish 
defenders being as yet able to sally forth more freely, and 
defend the fountains Outside the walls in the valley under 
Mount Zion; see v. 18; ch, 19. 6,7), but soon ye shall be 
driven back within the city [MAURER], and “in the 
midst” of it I will cause all your arms to be gathered in 
one place (‘I will assemble them,” viz.,, your arms) by the 
Chaldean conquerors [GRoTIUS], Who shall slay you with 
those very arms. [Mrnocuius.] 5. The Jews shall have 
not merely the Chaldees, but Jehovah Himself in wrath 
at their provocations, fighting against them, Every 
word enhances the formidable character of God’s oppo- 
sition, “I myself... outstretched hand... strong arm 
(mo longer in Exodus 6, 6, and in the case of Sennacherib, 
in your behalf, but)inanger... fury... great wrath.” 7. 
the people, and such—rather, explanatory, “the people, 
viz., such as are left,” &¢. seek their life—content with 
nothing short of their death; not content with plundering 
and enslaving them. smite with ,..sword—This was 
the fate of Zedekiah’s sons, and many of the Jewish 
nobles, Zedekiah himself, though not put to a violent 
death, died of grief, Cf, as to the accurate fulfilment, ch, 
84.4; Ezekiel 12. 13; 2 Kings 25. 6,7. 8. “Life,” if yesur- 
render; ‘‘death,” if ye persist in opposing the Chaldees 
(cf, Deuteronomy 30, 19),, The individuality of Jeremiah’s 
mission from God is shown in that he urges to uncon- 
ditional surrender; whereas all former prophets had 
urged the people to oppose their invaders (Isaiah 7, 16; 37. 
838, 35), 9. (Ch. 38. 2, 17, 18.) falleth to—deserts to, life 
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An Exhortation to Repentance, 


++. @ prey—proverbial, to make one’s escape with life, 
like a valuable spoil or prey that one carries off; the nar- 
rowness of the escape, and the joy felt at it, are included 
in the idea (ch, 39,18), 10. set... face against—deter- 
mined to punish (Leviticus 17, 10), 12. house of David— 
the royal family and all in office about the king. He calls 
them so, because it was the greater disgrace that they had 
so degenerated from the piety of their forefather, David; 
and to repress their glorying in their descent from him, 
as if they were therefore inviolable; but God will not 
in the morning—alluding to 
the time of dispensing justice (Job 24.17; Psalm 101. 8); but 
the sense is mainly proverbial, for ‘‘ with promptness” 
(Psalm 90. 14; 143. 8). MAURER translales, “every morn- 
ing.” lestmy fury .. . like fire—Already it was kindled, 
and the decree of God gone forth against the city (v. 4, 5), 
but the king and his house may yet be preserved by re- 
pentance and reformation. God urges to righteousness, 
not as if they-can thereby escape punishment wholly, 
but as the condition of a mitigation of it. 13. inhabitant 
of the walley, and rock of the plain—Jerusalem per- 
sonified; situated for the most part on hills, with valleys 
at the bottom of them, as the valley of Hinnom, &c.; and 
beyond the valleys and mountains again, a position most 
fortified by nature, whence the inhabitants fancied them- 
selves beyond the reach of enemies; but since God is 
“against” them, their position will avail nothing for 
them, The “valley” between Mount Zion and Moriah is 
called Tyropceon. RoBINnson takes, ‘‘rock of the plain” 
as Mount Zion, on which is a level tract of some extent. It 
is appropriately here referred to, being the site of the 
royal residence of the ‘house of David,” addressed (v. 12), 
14, fruit of your doings—(Proverbs 1.31; Isaiah 3. 10, 11.) 
forest thereof—viz., of your city, taken from v.13, “ For- 
est’’ refers to the dense mass of houses built of cedar, &¢., 
from Lebanon (ch. 22. 7; 52, 18; 2 Kings 25. 9). rt 


CHAPTER XXII. - 


Ver, 1-30. EXHORTATION TO REPENTANCE; JUDGMENT 
ON SHALLUM, JEHOIAKIM, AND CoNIAH. Belonging to an 
earlier period than ch. 21., viz.,the reigns of Shallum or 
Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and Jeconiah (v. 10, 13, 20). Jeremiah 
often groups his prophecies, not by chronological order, 
but by similarity of subjects; thus v.3 in this chapter corre- 
sponds toch, 21,12. Grorius thinks that Jeremiah here 
repeats to Zedekiah what he had announced to that king’s 
predecessors formerly (viz., bis brother and brother’s son), 
of asimilar bearing, and which had since come to pass; 
a warning toZedekiah. Probably, in arranging his prophe- 
cies they were grouped for the first time in the present 
order, designed by the Holy Spirit to set forth the series 
of kings of Judah, all four alike, failing in “righteous- 
ness,”’ followed at last by the “ King,” a righteous Branch 
raised unto David, in the house of Judah, ‘the Lord our 
righteousness” (ch. 23.6). The unrighteousness of Zede- 
kiah suggested the review of his predecessors’ failure in 
the same respects, and consequent punishment, which 
ought to have warned him, but did not, 1. Go down— 
The temple (where Jeremiah had been prophesying) 
was higher than the king’s palace on Mount Zion (ch. 
36. 10, 12; 2 Chronicles 23. 20). Hence the phrase, ‘tGo 
down.” the king of Judah—perhaps including each of 
the four successive kings, to whoin it was consecutively ad- 
dressed, here brought together in one picture: Shallum, 
v. 11; Jehoiakim, v. 13-18; Jeconiah, v. 24; Zedekiah, the 
address to whom (ch, 21, 1, 11, 12) suggests notice of the rest. 
2. these gates—of the king’s palace. 3. Jehoiakimis meant 
here especially : he, by oppression, levied the tribute im- 
posed on him by Pharaoh-necho,king of Egypt (2Chronicles 
36. 3), and taxed his people, and took their labour without 
pay, to build gorgeous palaces for himself (v. 13-17), and 
shed innocent blood, e.g., that of Urijah the prophet (ch, 
26, 20-24: 2 Kings 23. 35; 24. 4), 4. upon the throne of 
David—tit., for David on his throne (see Note, ch. 13, 18). This: 
verse is repeated substantially from ch. 17, 25, hisservante 
—so the Keri. But Chetib, singular, “his servant;” @ é, 
distributiveély, “each with his servants ;” ¢h. 17, 25, “* thea 
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princes.” 5. Iswear by myself—(Hebrews 6. 13,17.) God 
swears because it seemed to them incredible that the 
family of David should be cast off, this house—the king's, 
where Jeremiah spake (v. 4). 6+ Though thou art as beau- 
tiful as Gilead,-and as majestic in mine eyes (before me) 
as the summit of Lebanon, yet surely (the Hebrew is a 
formula of swearing to express certainly: If I do not make 
thee, &c., believe me not ever hereafter: so ‘‘as truly as I 
live,” Numbers 14, 28; ‘surely,’ Numbers 14, 85), &c. The 
mention of Gilead may allude not only to its past beauty, 
but covertly also to its desolation by the judgment on Is- 
rael; a warning now to Judah and the house of David. 
“Lebanon” isappropriately mentioned,as the king’s house 
was built of its noble cedars, cities—not other cities, but the 
different parts of the city of Jerusalem (2 Samuel 12. 27; 2 
Kings 10, 25), [MAuRER.] 7. prepare—tit,, sanctify, or 
solemnly set apart for a particular work (cf. Isaiah 13, 3), 
thy choice cedars—(Isaiah 37. 24.) Thy palaces built of 
choice cedars (Song of Solomon 1. 17), 8. (Deuteronomy 
29. 24,25). The Gentile nations, more intelligent than you, 
shall understand that which ye do not, viz., that this city 
is a spectacle of God’s vengeance, [CALVIN.] 9. (2 Kings 
22.17.) 10,11. Weep not for—i. e., not so much for Josiah, 
who was taken away by death from the evil to come (2 
Kings 22, 20; Isaiah 57.1); as for Shallum or Jehoahaz, his 
son (2 Kings 23. 30), who, after a three months’ reign, was 
earried off by Pharaoh-necho into Egypt, never to see his 
native land again (2. Kings 23. 31-34). Dying saints are 
justly to be envied, whilst living sinners are to be pitied. 
The allusion is to the great weeping of the people at the 
death of Josiah, and on each anniversary of it, in which 
Jeremiah himself took a prominent part (2 Chronicles 35, 
2, 25). The name ‘‘Shallum”’ is here given in irony to 
Jchoahaz, who reigned but three months; as if he were a 
second Shallum, son of Jabesh, who reigned only one month 
in Samaria (2 Kings 1], 13; 2 Chronicles 36. 1-4) Shallam 
means retribution, a name of no good omen to him [GrRo- 
Trus]; originally the people called him Shallom, indicative 
of peace and prosperity. But Jeremiah applies it in irony. 
1 Chronicles 38. 15, calls Shallum the fourth son of Josiah, 
Tne people raised him to the throne before his brother 
Eliakim or Jehoiakim, though the latter was the elder (2 
Kings 23. 31, 36; 2 Chronicles 36. 1); perhaps on account of 
Jeboiakim’s extravagance (v. 13,15). Jehoiakim was put 
in Shallum’s (Jehoahaz’s) stead by Pharaoh-necho, Jeco- 
niah, his son, sueceeded. Zedekiah (Mattaniah), uncle of 
Jeconiah, and brother of Jehoiakim and Jehoahaz, was 
last of all raised to the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, He 
shall not returmn—The people perhaps entertained hopes 
of Shallum’s return from Egypt, in which ease they would 
replace him on the throne, and thereby free themselves 
from the oppressive taxes imposed by Jehoiakim. 13. 
Not only did Jehoiakim tax the people (2 Kings 23. 85) for 
Pharaoh’s tribute, but also took their forced labour, with- 
out pay, for building a splendid palace; in violation of 
Leviticus 19. 13; Deuteronomy 24. 14,15. Cf. Micah 3, 10; 
Habakkuk 2, 9; James 5.4. God will repay in justice 
those who will not in justice pay those whom they em- 
ploy. 14. wide—li/., a house of dimensions (‘‘ measures’), 
Cf. Numbers 13, 32, Margin, ‘men of statures,” large— 
rather, as Margin, ‘airy,’ from Hebrew root, “to breathe 
freely.’’ Upper rooms in the East are the principal apart- 
ments, cutteth him out windows—the Hebrew, if a 
noun, is rather, ‘my windows;’ then the translation ought 
to be, ‘‘and let my windows (Jehoiakim speaking) be cut 
out for it,’ ¢.¢., in the house; or, “and let (the workman) 
cut out my windows for it.’’ But the word is rather an ad- 
jective; “ he cutteth it (the house) out for himself, so as to 
be full of windows.”” The following words accord with this 
construction, “and (he makes it) cieled with cedar,” &¢c, 
(MaAavReER.] Retaining Znglish Version, there must be un- 
derstood something remarkable about the windows, since 
they are deemed worthy of notice. GErseNnrus thinks the 
word dual, “double windows,” the blinds being two-leaved, 
as now on the Continent. vermilion—J/ebrew, shashar, 
ealled so from a people of India beyond the Ganges, by 
whom it is exported (PLINY, 6.19). The old vermilion was 
composed of sulphur and quicksilver; not of red lead, as 
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of Jehoiakim, and of Coniah. 


our vermilion, 15. closest thyself—rather, thou viest,) t.@., 

art emulous to surpass thy forefathers in the magnificence 
of thy palaces. eat and drink—did not Josiah, thy father, 
enjoy all that man really needs for his bodily wants? Did 
he need to build costly palaces to secure his throne? Nay, 
he did secure it by “judgment and justice;” whereas thou, 
with all thy luxurious building, sittest on a tottering 
throne, then—on that account, therefore. 16. was not this 
to know me—viz., to Show. by deeds that one knows God’s 
will, as was the case with Josiah (ef. John 13. 17; contrast 
Titus 1. 16), 17. thime—as opposed to thy father, Josiah, 
18. Ah my brother! . . . sister !—Addressing him with 
such titles of affection as one would address to a deceased 
friend beloved as a brother or sister (cf. 1 Kings 13. 30), This 
expresses, They shall not lament him with the lamenta- 
tion of private individuals [VATABLUS], or of blood-relatives 
(Grotrus]: as “* Ah! lord,’ expresses public lamentation 
in the ease of a king [VATABLUS], or that of subjects. [Gro- 
TIUS.] HENDERSON thinks, “Ah! sister,’ refers to Jeho- 
jiakim’s queen, who, though taken to Babylon, and not 
left unburied on the way, as Jehoiakim, yet was not hon- 
oured at her death with royal lamentations, such as would 
have been poured forth over her at Jerusalem, He notices 
the beauty of Jeremiah’s manner in his prophecy against 
Jehoiakim. Inv. 18, 14 he describes him in general terms; 
then, in v. 15-17, he directly addresses him without naming 
him; at last, in v. 18, he names him, but in the third per- 
son, to imply that God puts him to a distance from him. 
The boldness of the Hebrew prophets proves their Divine 
mission ; were it not so, their reproofs to the Hebrew kings, 
who held the throne by Divine authority, would have been 
treason. Ah his glory !—‘“‘ Alas! his majesty.” 19. burial 
of an ass—i.e., he shall have the same burial as an ass 
would get, viz., he shall be left a prey for beasts and birds, 
(JEROME.] This is not formally narrated. But 2 Chronicles 
86. 6states that ‘Nebuchadnezzar bound him in fetters to 
carry him to Babylon ;” his treatment there is nowhere 
mentioned, The prophecy here, and in ch. 86. 30, harmo- 
nizes these two facts. He was slain by Nebuchadnezzar, 
who changed his purpose of taking him to Babylon, on the 
way thither, and left him unburied outside Jerusalem. 2 
Kings 24, 6,“‘Jehoiakim slept with his fathers,” does not 
contradict this; it simply expresses his being gathered to 
his fathers by death, not his being buried with his fathers 
(Psalm 49, 19). The two phrases are found together, as ex- 
pressing two distinct ideas (2 Kings 15, 38; 16. 20). 20. De- 
livered in the reign of Jehoiachin (Jeconiah or Coniah), 
son of Jehoiakim; appended to the previous prophecy 
respecting Jehoiakim, on account of the similiarity of 
the two prophecies, He calls on Jerusalem, personified 
as a mourning female, to go up to the highest points visi- 
ble from Jerusalem, and ‘lament there (ch. 8. 21, Note) the 
ealamity of herself, bereft of allies and of her princes, 
who are one after the other being cast down, Bashan— 
north of the region beyond Jordan; the mountains of An- 
ti-libanus are referred to (Psalm 68.15). from the passages 
—viz., of the rivers (Judges 12.6); or else the borders of the 
country (1 Samuel 13. 23; Isaiah 10. 29). The passes (1 Sam- 
uel 14.4). MAURER translates, “Abarim,” a mountainous 
tract beyond Jordan, opposite. Jericho, and south of Ba- 
shan; this accords with the mention of the mountains 
Lebanon and Bashan (Numbers 27, 12; 33.47). levers— 
the allies of Judea, especially Egypt, now unable to help 
the Jews, being crippled by Babylon (2 Kings 24.7), 2%. I 
admonished thee in time. Thy sin has not been a &in of 
ignorance or thoughtlessness, but wilful. prosperity— 
given thee by me; yet thou wouldest not hearken to the 
gracious Giver. The Hebrew is plural, to express, ‘In the 
height of thy prosperity;’ so “droughts” (Isaiah 58, 11), 
thou saidst—not in words, but in thy conduct, virtually, 
thy youth—from the time that I brought thee out of Egypt, 
and formed thee into a people (ch, 7. 25; 2.2; Isaiah 47. 12), 
22. wind—the Chaldees, as a parching wind that sweeps 
rapidly over and withers vegetation (ch. 4, 11, 12; Psalm 
103.16; Isaiah 40.7), eatup... pastors—i, e., thy kings 
(ch, 2.8). There is a happy play on words. The pastors, 
whose office it is to feed the sheep, shall themselves be 
jed on. They who should drive the flock from place to 
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place for pasture shall be driven into exile by the Chal- 
dees, 23. inhabitant of Lebanon —viz., Jerusalem, 
whose temple, palaces, and principal habitations were 
built of cedars of Lebanon. how gracious—irony. How 
graciously thou wilt be treated by the Chaldees, when 
they come on thee suddenly, as pangs on a woman in 
travail (ch. 6. 24). Nay, all thy fine buildings will win no 
favour for thee from them. MAURER, &c., translate, ‘* How 
shalt thou be lo be pitied!’ 24. As Llive—God’s most sol- 
emn formula of oath (ch. 46. 18; 4.2; Deuteronomy 82, 40; 
1 Samuel 25, 34), Comiah—Jeconiah or Jeboiachin, The 
contraction of the name is meantin contempt, signet— 
such ring-seals were often of the greatest value (Song of 
Solomon 8.6; Haggai 2. 23), Jehoiachin’s popularity is 
probably here referred to. right hand—the hand most 
valued. I would pluck thee thence—(Cf. Obadiah 4.) 
On account of thy father’s sins, as well as thine own (2 
Chronicles 36. 9), There is a change here, as often in He- 
brew poetry, from the third to the second person, to bring 
the threat more directly home to him. After a three 
months and ten days’ reign, the Chaldees deposed him, 
In Babylon, however, by God’s fayour he was ultimately 
treated more kindly than other royal captives (ch. 52. 
81-34). But none of his direct posterity ever came to the 
throne. 25. give... into... hand—‘I will pluck 
thee” from “my vight hand,” and “will give thee into the 
hand of them that seek thy life.” 26.thy mother—Nehushta, 
the queen-dowager (2 Kings 24. 6, 8, 15; see ch, 13.18), 27. 
they—Coniah and his mother. He passes from the 
second person (v. 26) to the third person here, to express 
alienation. The king is as it were put out of sight, as if 
unwortby of being spoken with directly. desire—lit., lift 
up their soul (ch, 44. 14; Psalm 24, 4; 25.1), Judea was the 
land which they in Babylon should pine after in vain, 
28. broken idoil—Coniah was idolized once by the Jews; 
Jeremiah, therefore, in their person, expresses their as- 
tonishment at one from whom so much had been ex- 
pected being now so utterly cast aside. wessel .., no 
pleasure—{Psalm 31. 12; Hosea 8.8.) The answer to this 
is given (Romans 9, 20-23; contrast 2 Timothy 2. 21), his 
seed—(See Note, v. 29,) 29, 30. O earth! earth! earth !— 
Jeconiah was not actually without offspring (ef. v. 28, his 
seed :”’ 1 Chronicles 3. 17, 18; Matthew 1. 12), but he was to 
be “written childless,” as a warning to posterity, i. e., 
without a lineal heir to his throne. It is with a reference to 
the three kings, Shallum, Jehoiakim, and Jeconiah, that 
the earth is thrice invoked. [BENGEL.] Or, the triple invo- 
cation is to give intensity to the call for attention to the 
announcement of the end of the royal line, so far as Je- 
hoiuchin’s seed is concerned, Though Messiah (Matthew 
1.), the heir of David’s throne, was lineally descended 
from Jeeoniah, it was only through Joseph, who, though 
His legal, was not His real father. Matthew gives the 
legal pedigree through Solomon down to Joseph; Luke 
the real pedigree, from Mary, the real parent, through 
Nathan, brother of Solomon, upwards (Luke 3.31). no 
man of his seed... upon the throne—this explains 
the sense in which ‘“‘childless” is used. Though the suc- 
cession fo the throne failed in his line, still the promise 
to David (Psalm 89, 30-37) was revived in Zerubbabel, and 
consummated in Christ. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-40. THr WICKED RULERS TO BE SUPERSEDED BY 
THE KING, WHO SHOULD REIGN OVER THE AGAIN UNITED 
PEOPLES, ISRAEL AND JUDAH. This forms the epilogue 
to the denunciations of the four kings, in ch, 21, 22, 1. 
pastors—Shallum, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah 
(Ezekiel 34.2). 2. We have not... visited them... I 
will visit upon you—just retribution. Play upon the 
double sense of “visit.” ‘‘ Visit upon,” viz., in wrath (Ex- 
odus 32,84). 3, 4. Restoration of Judah from Babylon 
foretold in language which in its fulness can only apply 
to the final restoration of both ‘ Judah” and “ Jsrael’’ (cf. 
v. 6); also “out of alt countries,” in this verse and v. 8; 
also, ‘neither shall they be lacking,” 7. e., none shall be 
missing or detached from the rest: a prophecy never yet 
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fully accomplished. It holds good also of the spiritual 
Israel, the elect of both Jews and Gentiles (Malachi 3. 16, 
17; John 10, 28; 17,12), As to the literal Israel also, see ch, 
32. 37; Isaiah 54,18; 60,21; Ezekiel 34. 11-16), shepherds 
... shall feed them—(Ch, 3. 15; Ezekiel 34. 23-31.) Zerub- 
babel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the Maccabees were but typ- 
ical of the consummating fulfilment of these prophecies 
under Messiah, 5. As Messianic prophecy extended over 
many years in which many political changes took place 
in harmony with these, it displayed its riches by a vari- 
ety more effective than if it had been manifested all at 
once. As the moral condition of the Jews required in 
each instance, so Messiah was exhibited in a correspond- 
ing phase, thus becoming more and more the soul of the 
nation’s life: so that He is represented as the antitypical 
Israel (Isaiah 49.3). unto David —HENGSTENBERG ob- 
serves that Isaiah dwells more on His prophetical and 
priestly office, which had already been partly set forth 
(Deuteronomy 15. 18; Psalm 110. 4). Other prophets dwell 
more on His kingly office. Therefore here He is asso- 
ciated with “ David” the king: but in Isaiah 11.1 with 
the then poor and unknown “ Jesse.”’ righteous Branch 
—‘tthe Branch of righteousness” (ch. 33. 15), “The 
Branch” simply (Zechariah 38.8; 6.12) “The Branch 
of the Lord” (Isaiah 4.2), prosper—the very term ap- 
plied to Messiah’s undertaking (Isaiah 52. 13; Margin; 
53. 10). Righteousness or justice is the characteristic of 
Messiah elsewhere too, in connection with our salva- 
tion or justification (Isaiah 53.11; Daniel 9.24; Zecha- 
riah 9.9). So in the New Testament He is not merely 
“righteous” Himself, but ‘‘righteousness to us” (1 Co- 
rinthians 1.350), so that we become “the righteousness 
of God in Him” (Romans 10. 3,4; 2 Corinthians 5. 19-21; 
Philippians 3, 9). execute judgment and justice om 
earth—(Psalm 72. 2; Isaiah 9.7; 32.1,18.) Not merely a, 
spiritual reign in the sense in which He is “ our righteouse 
ness,” but a righteous reign ‘tin the earth” (ch. 3. 17, 18). 
In some passages He is said to come to judge, in others to: 
reign. In Matthew 25, 34, He is called “the King,.’’ Psalm, 
9.7, unites them. Cf. Daniel 7, 22, 26, 27. 6. Judah. .... 
Israel , . . dwell safely—Cf, ch. 33. 16, where “ Jerusalem” 
is substituted for “Israel’? here, Only Judah, and that: 
only in part, has as yet returned, So far are the Jews 
from having enjoyed, as yet, the temporal blessings here 
foretold as the result of Messiah’s reign, that their lot has 
been, for eighteen centuries, worse than ever before. The 
accomplishment must, therefore, be still future, when, 
both Judah and Israel in their own land shall dwell safely: 
under a Christocracy, far more privileged than even. the 
old theocracy (ch. 82. 37; Deuteronomy 33. 28; Isaiah. 54.; 
60, ; 65. 17-25; Zechariah 14. 11). shall be called the Lord— 
t.e., Shall be (Isaiah 9, 6) “‘ Jehovah,” God’s incommuni- 
cable name. Though when applied to oreated things, it 
expresses only some peculiar connection they haye with 
Jehovah (Genesis 22. 14; Exodus 17. 15), yet when applied ° 
to Messiah it must express His Godhead manifested in 
justifying power towards us (1 Timothy 3. 16). ‘Our’ 
marks His manhood, which is also implied in His being a 
Branch raised unto David, whence His human title, ‘Son 
of David” (cf. Matthew 22, 42-45). ‘* Righteousness” marks 
His Godhead, for God alone can justify the ungodly (cf. 
Romans 4. 5; Isaiah 45, 17, 24, 25). 7, 8. Repeated from ch, 
16, 14, 15.—The prophet said the same things often, in 
order that his sayings might make the more impression. 
The same promise as in v. 3,4. The wide dispersion of 
the Jews at the Babylonish captivity prefigures their 
present wider dispersion (Isaiah 11, 11; Joel 3.6). Their 
second deliverance is to exceed far the former one from 
Egypt. But the deliverance from Babylon was inferior to 
that from Egypt in respect to the miracles performed 
and the numbers delivered. The final deliverance under 
Messiah must, therefore, be meant, of which that from 
Babylon was the earnest. 9. because of the prophets— 
so the Masorites and Targum. But Vulgate, LXX., &ce., 
make this the inscription of the prophecy, CONCERNING 
THE PROPHETS: as in ch, 46.2; 48.1; 49.1. Jereniiah ex- 
presses his horror at the so-called “prophets” not warn- 
ing the people, though iniquity so fearfully abounded, soon 
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to be followed by awful judgments. bones shake—(Ha- 
bakxuk 3.16.) dxwnken—God's judgments are represented 
as stupefying like wine. The effects of the Holy Spirit 
also are compared to those of wine (Acts 2.17). In both 
cases ecstasy was produced. This accounts for the denial 
of wine to those likely to be inspired, Nazarites, &c. (Luke 
1,15), {t was necessary to put it out of men's power to 
ascribe inspired ecstasy to the effects of winé. because 
of... words of ... holiness—because of Jehovah’s 
holy words, wherewith He threatened severe penalties, 
soon to be inflicted, against the breakers of His law. 10. 
adulterers—spiritual, i..e., forsakers of God, Israel’s true 
Husband (Isaiah 54. 5), for idols, at the instigation of the 
false “ prophets” (v. 9,15). Literal ‘‘adultery” and forni- 
cation, the usual concomitants of idolatry, are also meant, 
swearing—MAURER, &c., translate, ‘‘ Because of the curse 
(of God on it), the land mourneth” (Deuteronomy 27. 15- 
2%; 28, 15-68; Isaiah 24.6). More than usual notoriety had 
been given to the curses of the law, by the finding and 
reading of it in Josiah’s time (2 Kings 22. 11, &e.), But 
Hosea 4. 2, 3, favours English Version (cf. ch. 12, 4). A 
drought was sent by God on the pastures (‘pleasant 
places,’’ owses) in the desert on account of the ‘‘ profane- 
ness’’ of the priests, prophets, and people (v, 11). course 
... evil—They (both prophets and people) rush into 
wickedness (v. 21; Isaiah 59. 7), force... not right— 
Their powers are used not on the side of rectitude, but on 
that of falsehood. 11. profame—(Ezekiel 23.39; Zephaniah 
3.4.) im my house—(Ch. 7. 30.) They built altars to idols 
in the very temple (2 Kings 23. 12; Ezekiel 8, 3-16). Cf. as 
to covetousness under the roof of the sanctuary, Matthew 
21,13; John 2.16. 12. slippery waysin... darkness— 
their “way” is their false doctrine which proves fatal to 
them (ch. 13. 16; Psalm 35. 6; Proverbs 4.19), I will bring 
evil... visitatiom—still more calamities than those 
already inflicted. See Note, ch. 11. 23; “visitation,” viz.,in 
wrath, 13. folly—lit., insipidity, unsavouriness (Job 6. 6), 
not having the salt of godliness (Colossians 4,6), in Baal 
—in the name of Baal; in connection with his worship (see ch. 
2.8). caused ,., to err—(Isaiah 9,16.) 14. “Jerusalem” 
and Judah were even worse than “Samaria” and the ten 
tribes; the greater were the privileges of the former, the 
greater was their guilt. They had the temple in their 
midst, which the ten tribes had not; yet in the temple 
itself they practised idolatry. strengthen ., . hands 
of evil-doers—(Iizekicl 13. 22.) as Sedom—(Deuteronomy 
82, 32; Isaiah 1.10.) 15. gall—poison (Note, ch. 8. 14; 9. 15.) 
16, make you vain—they seduce you to vanity, i. e., idol- 
atry, which will prove a vain trust to you (ch. 2.5; 2 Kings 
17. 15; Jonah 2,8) [GesENrIusS]. Rather, “‘ they delude you 
with vain promises of security” (v. 17; cf. Psalm 62, 10), 
[MAURPFR.] of... own heart—of their own invention (v. 
21; ch. 14, 14). 17%+esay still—Hebrew, say in saying, i.e., say 
incessantly. peaee—(Ch. 6. 14; Ezekiel 13. 10; Zechariah 10, 
2.) imagination—JJebrew, obstinacy. no evil—(Micah 3, 
11.) 18. A reason is given why the false prophets should 
not be heeded: 7'hey have not stood in the counsels of Jehovah 
(an image from ministers present in a standing posture at 
councils of Eastern kings) (cf. v. 22; Job 15. 8). The spirit- 
ual man alone has the privilege (Genesis 18, 17; Psalm 25, 
14; Amos 3.7; John 15. 15; 1 Corinthians 2, 16), 19. So far 
from all prosperity awaiting the people as the false proph- 
ets say (v. 17), wrath is in store for them, grievous—tit., 
eddying, whirling itself about, a tornado, In ch. 80, 23, 
‘continuing’ is substituted for “grievous,” fall griev= 
ously—it shall be hurled on, 20. in... latter days—i.e., 
“the year of their visitation” (v. 12). Primarily the mean- 
ing is, the Jews will not “‘consider” now God's warnings 
(Deuteronomy 382. 29); but when the prophecies shall be 
fulfilled in their Babylonish exile, they will consider and 
see, by bitter experience, their sinful folly. The ultimate 
scope of the prophecy is, the Jews, in their final disper- 
sion, shall at last “ consider” their sin, and turn to Mes- 
siah ‘‘ perfectly” (Hosea 8.5; Zechariah 12, 5, 10-14; Luke 
13. 35), 21. sent... spoken—‘sent” refers to the primary 
call; “spoken” to the subsequent charges given to be 
executed, A call is required, not only external, on the 
part of men, but also internal from God, that one should 
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undertake a pastor's office. [CALVIN.] 22. stood tm... 
counsel—(v, 18.) they should have turned them from 
their evil way—they would have given such counsels to 
the people as would have turned them from their sins 
(ch. 25.5; Isaiah 55. 11), and so would have averted punish- 
ment. Their not teaching the law in which God’s counsel 
is set forth proves they are not His prophets, though they 
boast of being so (Matthew 7. 15-20). 23. Let not the false 
prophets fancy that their devices (v. 25) are unknown to 
me. Are ye so ignorant as to suppose that I can only see 
things near me, viz., things in heaven, and not earthly 
things as being too remote? 24. (Psalm 139, 7, &c.; Amos 
9. 2, 3.) fill heaven and earth—with my omniscience, 
providence, power, and essential being (1 Kings 8. 27), 
25. dreamed—I have received a prophetic communica- 
tion by dream (Numbers 12. 6; Deuteronomy 13, 1, &c.; 
Joel 2. 28), 26. prophets—a different Zebrew form from 
the usual one, “prophesiers.” “How long,” cries Jere- 
miah, impatient of their impious audacity, “shall these 
prophecy-mongers go on prophesying lies?” The answer 
is given, v. 29-34, 27. They “think” to make my people 
utterly to forget me. But I will oppose to those dreamers 
my true prophets. fathers... for Baal—(Judges 3.7; 8. 
83, 84.) 28. God answers the objection which might be 
started, ““ What, then, must we do, when lies are spoken 
as truths, and prophets oppose prophets?” Do the same 
as when wheat is mixed with chaff: do not reject the 
wheat because of the chaff mixed with it, but discriminate 
between the false and the true revelations, The test is 
adherence to, or forgetfulness of, me and my law (v. 27). 
that hath a dream—that pretends to have a divine com- 
munication by dream, let him tell it “ faithfully,” that it 
may be compared with ‘‘my word” (2 Corinthians 4, 2), 
The result will be the former (both the prophets and their 
fictions) will soon be seen to be chaff; the latter (the true 
prophets and the word of God in their mouth) wheat 
(Psalm 1, 4; Hosea 13.3). 29. As the “ fire’ consumes the 
“chaff,” so ‘my word’’ will consume the false prophets 
(Matthew 3. 12; Hebrews 4. 12), “My word” which is 
“wheat,” i. e., food to the true prophet and his hearers, is 
a consuming “fire,” and a crushing ‘‘ hammer” (Matthew 
21, 44) to false prophets and their followers (2 Corinthians 
2.16). The word of the false prophets may be known by 
its promising men peace in sin, ‘“*My word,” on the con- 
trary, burns and breaks the hard-hearted (ch. 20.9). The 
“hammer” symbolizes destructive power (ch. 50. 23; Na- 
hum 2.1, Margin). 30. steal my words—a twofold pla- 
giarism; one steals from the other, and all steal words 
from Jehovah's true prophets, but misapply them (see 
ch. 28,2; John 10. 1; Revelation 22. 19), 31. use—rather, 
“take” their tongue; a second class (ef. v, 30) require, in 
order to bring forth a revelation, nothing more than their 
tongues, wherewith they say, He (Jehovah) saith: they 
bungle in the very formula instead of the usual “Jehovah 
seith,” being only able to say “(He) saith.” 32. Third 
class: inventors of lies. The climax, and worst of the 
three. lightness—wanton inventions (Zephaniah 8, 4), 
not profit—i. e., greatly injure. 33. What is the burden 
—play on the double sense of the Hebrew: an oracle and a 
burden, They scoffingly ask, Has he got any new burden 
(burdensome oracle: for all his prophecies are disasters) to 
announce (Malachi 1.1)? Jeremiah indignantly repeats 
their own question, Do you ask, What burden? This, 
then, it is, ‘I will forsake you,”’ My word is burdensome 
in your eyes, and you long to be rid of it. You shall get 
your wish, There will be no more prophecy: J will for- 
sake you, xnd that will be a far worse “burden” to you. 
34. The burden—Whoever shall in mockery call the 
Lord’s word “a burden,” shall be visited (Margin) in 
wrath. 35. The result of my judgments shall be, ye shall 


address the prophet more reverentially hereafter, no> 


longer calling his message a burden, but a Divine response 
or word: “What hath the Lord answered?” 36. every 
man’s word .. . his burden—as they mockingly call all 
prophecies burdens, as if calamities were the sole subject 
of prophecy, so it shall prove to them, God will take them 


at their own word, living God—not lifeless as their dumb 


idols, ever living so as to be able to punish. 39, I will 








Restoration of the Captives in Babylon. 


.«. forget you—just retribution for their forgetting Him 
«Hosea 4. 6). But God cannot possibly forget His children 
(Uisaiah 49, 15). Rather for “forget’’ translate, “‘I will alto- 
gether lift you up (like a ‘burden,’ alluding to their 
mocking term for God’s messages) and cast you off.” God 
makes their wicked language fall on their own head, 
(CALVIN.] Cf. v.36, “every man’s word shall be his bur- 
den.” 40. not be forgotten—If we translate v. 39 as Eng- 
lish Version, the antithesis is, though I forget you, your 
shame shall not be forgotien. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver.1-10. Tire Res'rORATION OF THE CAPTIVES IN BABY- 
LON, AND THE DESTRUCTION OF THE REFRACTORY PARTY 
IN JUDEA AND LN EGYPT, REPRESENTED UNDER THE TYPE 
OF A BASKET OF GOOD, AND ONE OF BAD, Fries, 1. Lord 
showed me—A.nos 7. 1, 4,7; 8.1, contains the same for- 
mula, with the addition of “ thus” prefixed, carried... 
captive Jeconiah—(Ch, 22.24; 2 Kings 24.12, &e.; 2 Chron- 
icles 36. 10.) carpenters, &c.—one thousand artisans were 
carried to Babylon, both to work for the king there, and 
to deprive Jerusalem of their services in the event of a 
future siege (2 Kings 24.16), 2. figs... first ripe—the 
boccora, or early fig (Vote, Isaiah 28.4). Baskets of figs 
used to be offered as first-fruits in the temple. The good 
Jigs represent Jeconiah and the exiles in Babylon; the 
bad, Zedekiah and the obstinate Jews in Judea. They 
are called good and bad respectively, not in an absolute, 
but a comparative sense, and iv reference to the punish- 
ment of the latter, This prophecy was designed to en- 
courage the despairing exiles,and to reprove the people 
at home, who prided themselves as superior to those in 
Babylon, and abused the forbearance of God (cf. ch. 52. 31- 
34). 5. acknowledge—regard with favour, like as thou 
lookest on the good figs favourably. for theix good— 
Their removal to Babylon saved them from the calamities 
which betell the rest of the nation, and led them to repent- 
ance there: so God bettered their condition (2 Kings 25. 
27-30). Daniel and Ezekiel were among these captives. 
6. (Ch, 12, 15.) mot pull... down... not pluck.., 
up—only partially fulfilled in the restoration from Baby- 
lon; antitypically and fully to be fulfilled hereafter (ch. 
$2. 41; 33.7). %- (Ch.30, 22; 31.33; 82.38.) Their conversion 
from idolatry to the one true God, through the chastening 
effect of the Babylonish captivity, is here expressed in 
language which, in its fulness, applies to the more com- 
plete conversion hereafter of the Jews, “‘ with their whole 
heart” (ch. 29. 13), through the painful discipline of their 
present dispersion. The source of their conversion is 
here stated to be God's prevenient grace. for they shall 
return—Repentance, though not the cause of pardon, is 
its invariable accompaniment; it is the effect of God’s 
giving a heart to knuow him. 8.im,... Egypt—many Jews 
had fied for refuge to Egypt, which was leagued with 
Judea against Babylon. 9. removed, &c.—(Ch. 15. 4.) 
CALVIN (ranslates, ‘I will give them up to agitation, in 
all,” &c. This verse quotes the curse (Deuteronomy 28, 25, 
87.) Cf. ch, 29, 18,22; Psalm 44. 13, 14. ; 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Ver. 1-38. PROPHECY OF THE SEVENTY YEARS’ CAP- 
TIVITY; AND AFTER THAT THE DESTRUCTION OF BABY- 
LON, AND OF ALL THE NATIONS THAT OPPRESSED THE 
Jzws. 1. fourth year of Jehoiakim—called the third 
year in Daniel 1.1. But probably Jehoiakim was set on 
the throne by Pharaoh-necho on his return from Carche- 
mish about July, whereas Nebuchadnezzar mounted the 
throne January 21, B. c. 604; so that Nebuchadnezzar’s 
first year was partly the third, partly the fourth, of Jeho- 
jakim. Here first Jeremiah gives specific dates. Neb- 
uchadnezzar had previously entered Judea in the reign 
of his father Nabopolassar. 3, From the thirteenth year 
of Josiah, in which Jeremiah began to prophesy (ch. 1. 1), 
to the end of Josiah’s reign, was nineteen years (2. Kings 
22, 1); the three months (2 Kings 23, 31) of Jehoahaz’s 
reign, with the not quite complete four years of Jeho- 
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jakim (v. 1), added to the nineteen years, make up 
twenty-three years in all, & visimg early—{Ch. 7. 13, 
Note.) “The prophets” refer to Urijah, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk, &e. It aggravates their sin, that God sent 
not merely one but many messengers, and those messen- 
gers prophets; and, that during all those years specified, 
Jeremiah and his fellow-prophets spared no effort, late and 
early. 5. Turn... dwell—In Hebrew there is expressed 
by sameness of sounds the correspondence between their 
turning to God and God’s turning to them to permit them 
to dwell in their land; Shubu ... shebu, “ Return”... 80 
shall ye “remain.”’ every one from , . . evil—each must 
separately repent and turn from his own sin. None is 
excepted, lest they should think their guilt extenuated, 
because the evil is general. 6, He instances one sin, as 
representative of all their sins, idolatry; as nothing is 
dearer to God than a pure worship of Himself, %. Though 
ye provoke me toanger (Deuteronomy 82. 21), yet it is not 
me, but yourselves, whom ye thereby hurt (Proverbs 8, 36; 
20, 2). 9. the north—( Note, ch. 1. 14,15.) The Medes and 
other northern peoples, confederate with Babylon, are 
included with the Chaldeans, my servant—my agent for 
punishing (ch. 27.6; 43. 10; ef. ch. 40.2). Cf. Isaiah 44, 28, 
Cyrus, ‘my shepherd.’’ God makes even unbelievers un- 
consciously to fulfil His designs. A reproof to the Jews, 
who boasted that they were the servants ef God; yet a 
heathen King is to be more the servant of God than they, 
and that as the agent of their pnnishment, 10. (Ch.7. 34; 
Revelation 18, 283.) The land shall be so desolated that 
even in the houses left standing there shall be no inhabit- 
ant; a terrible stillness shall prevail; no sound of the 
hand-mill (two circular stones, one above the other, for 
grinding corn, worked by two females, Exodus 11. 5; Mac- 
thew 24, 41; in daily use in every house, and therefore 
forbidden to be taken in pledge, Deuteronomy 24. 6); no 
night-light, 80 universal in the East that the poorest house 
has it, burning ail night, candie—lamp (Job 21. 17; 18. 6), 
li, seventy years—(Ch, 27.7.) The exact number of years 
of Sabbaths in 490 years, the period from Saul to the Baby- 
lonian captivity ; righteous retribution for their violation 
of the Sabbath (Leviticus 26. 34, 35; 2 Chronicles 36, 21). 
The seventy years probably begin from the fourth year 
of Jehoiakim, when Jerusalem was first captured, and 
many captives, as well as the treasure of the temple, 
were carried away; they end with the first year of Cyrus, 
who, on taking Babylon, issued an edict for the restora- 
tion of the Jews (Hzra 1.1.) Daniel’s seventy prophetic 
weeks are based on the seventy years of the captivity (ef. 
Daniel 9.2, 24). 13.all... written in this book, which 
Jeremiah ,,. prophesied against all. , . nations—It 
follows from this, that the prophecies against foreign 
nations (ch, 46-51) must have been already written. Hence 
LXX. insert here those prophecies. But if they had fol- 
lowed immediately (v. 13), there would have been no 
propriety in the observation in the verse. The very 
wording of the reference shows that they existed in 
some other part of the book, and not in the immediate 
context. It was in this very year, the fourth of Jehoia- 
kim (ch, 86. 1, 2), that Jeremiah was directed to write ina 
regular book for the first time all that he had prophesied 
against Judah and foreign “ nations” from the beginning 
of his ministry. Probably, at a subsequent time, when 
he completed the whole work, including ch, 46.-51., Jere- 
miah himself inserted the clause, “all that is written in 
this book, which Jeremiah hath prophesied against all 
the nations,.’’ The prophecies in question may have been 
repeated, as others in Jeremiah, more than once; so in 
the original smaller collection they may have stood in an 
earlier position; and, in the fuller subsequent collection, 
in their laterand present position. 14. serve themselves 
—+(Ch. 27.7; 30,8; 34.10.) Avail themselves of their ser- 
vices as slaves. theim also—the Chaldees, who heretofore 
have made other nations their slaves, shall themselves also 
in their turn be slaves to them. MAURER translates 
“shall impose servitude on them, eventhem,.”’ recompense 
them—wiz., the Chaldees and other nations against whom 
Jeremiah had prophesied (v. 13), as having oppressed the 
Jews. their deeds—rather, deed, viz., their bad treatment 
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of the Jews (cb. 50. 29; 51. 6, 24; ef. 2 Chronicles 36.17), 15. 
wine-cenp—C?. ch. 13. 12, 13, as to this image, to express 
stupefying judgments; also ch, 49,12; 61.7, Jeremiah often 
embodies the imagery of Isaiah in his prophecies (Lamen- 
tations 4, 21; Isaiah 51. 17-22; Revelation 16.19; 18.6). The 
wine-cup was not literally given by Jeremiah to the 
representatives of the different nations; but only in 
symbolical vision, 16. be mowed—reel (Nahum 3, 11), 
18. Jerusalem—Put first: for “judgment begins at the 
house of God;” they being most guilty whose religious 
privileges are greatest (1 Peter 4.17). Kkings—Jehoiakim, 
Jeconiah, and Zedekiah, as it ts this day—the accom- 
plishment of the curse had already begun under Jehoia- 
kim. This clause, however, may have been inserted by 
Jeremiah at his final revision of his prophecies in Egypt. 
19. Pharaoh—Put next after Jerusalem, because the Jews 
had relied most on him, and Egypt and Judea stood ona 
common footing (ch, 46, 2,25). 20. mingled peopie—mer- 
cenary foreign troops serving under Pharaoh-hophra in 
the time of Jeremiah. The employment of these for- 
eigners provoked the native Egyptians to overthrow 
him. Psammetichus, father of Pharaoh-necho, also had 
given a settlement in Egypt to Ionian and Carian adven- 
turers (HERODOTUS, 2. 152, 154), Cf. ch. 50.37; note, Isaiah 
19; 2,3; 20.3; Ezekiel 30.5, The term is first found in 
Exodus 12.38. Uz—In the geographical order here, be- 
tween Egypt and the states along the Mediterranean; 
therefore not the “Uz” of Job 1.1 (north of Arabia 
Deserta), but the northern part of Arabia Petraea, between 
the sea and Idumea (Lamentations 4. 21; see Genesis 36, 
20,28). remnant of Ashdod—called a remnant, because 
Ashhod had lost most of its inhabitants in the twenty- 
nine years’ siege by Psammetichus, Cf, also Isaiah 20.1, 
note. Gath is not mentioned, because it was overthrown 
in the same war. 21. Edom... Moab... Ammon— 
Joined together, as being related to Israel (see ch. 48. 49), 
22. all the kings of Tyrus—the petty kings of the 
various dependencies of Tyre. isles—a term including 
all maritime regions (Psalm 72.10), 23. Dedan—north of 
Arabia (Genesis 25, 3,4). Tema... Buz—neighbouring 
tribes north of Arabia (Job 32,2), all...im..,. utmost 
corners—rather, “having the hair cut in angles,’ a 
heathenish custom (see nole, ch. 9. 26), 24. mingled peo- 
ple—not in the same sense as v. 20; the motley crowd, so 
called in contempt (ef, ch. 49. 28, 31; 50. 37) By a different 
pointing it may be translated the Arabs; but the repeti- 
tion of the name is not likely. BLAN«ryY thinks there were 
two divisions of what we call Arabia, the west (Araba) and 
the east. The west included Arabia Petreea and the parts 
on the sea bordering on Egypt, the land of Cush. The 
east, Arabia Felix and Deserta, The latter are “the 
mixed race” inhabiting the desert. 25, Zimri—Perhaps 
the Zabra mentioned by ProLemy between Mecea and 
Medina. Zimran also, as Dedan, was one of Abraham's 
sons by Keturah (Genesis 25, 2), Elam—Properly, west 
of Persia; butused for Persia in general, 26. Sheshach 
—Babylon; as the parallelism in ch. 51.41 proves. In 
the Cabalistie system (called Athbash; the first Hebrew 
letter in the alphabet being expressed by the last) 
Sheshach would exactly answer to Babel. Jeremiah may 
have used this system (as perhaps in ch. 51. 41) for con- 
cealment at the time of this prediction, in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, while Nebuchadnezzar was before 
Jerusalem. In ch. 51, 41 there can be no concealment, 
as Babylon is expressly mentioned. MICHAELIS more 
simply explains the term “brazen-gated” (cf. Isaiah 
45, 2). Others, “the house of a prince.” Rather, it comes 
from the Babylonian goddess, Shach, by reduplication 
of the first letter; from her Misael was named Me- 
shach by the Babylonians. Theterm Shace was applied 
tea festival at Babylon, alluded to in ch. 51, 89, 57; Isaiah 
2l.o. It was during this feast that Cyrus took Babylon 
1iheRoporus, 1.) Thus Jeremiah mystically denotes the 
time of its capture by this term. [GLASSIUS.] 27. rise 
mo more—the heathen nations in question should fall to 
rise no more. The Jews should fall but fora time, and 
then rise again. Therefore, the epithet is given, “ the God 
of Israel.” 28. if they refuse to take the cup—no effort 
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of theirs to escape destruction willavail. 29. If I spared 
not mine elect people on account of sin, much less will I 
spare you (Ezekiel 9.6; Obadiah 16; Luke 23. 31; 1 Peter 4, 
17), be unpunished—" be treated as innocent.” 30. rear 
—image from a destructive lion (Isaiah 42,13; Joel 3, 16), 
upon his habitation—rather, “ His pasturage;” keeping 
up the image of a lion roaring against the flock in the 
pasture. The roar was first to go forth over Judea, wherein 
were “the sheep of His pasture” (Psalm 100.3), ana thence 
into heathen lands. shout... tread... grapes—(Ch. 
48, 33; Isainh 16.9, 10.) 31. controversy—cause at issue 
(Micah 6.2). plead with all flesh—(Isaiah 66.16.) God 
shows the whole world that He does what is altogether 
just in punishing. 32. from the coasts—rather, “from 
the uttermost regions.” Like a storm which arises in one 
region and then diffuses itself far and wide, so God’s judg- 
ments shall pass “ from nation to nation,” till all has been 
fulfilled; no distance shall prevent the fulfilment. 33. 
not be lamented—(Ch. 16, 4, 6.) meither gathered — to 
their fathers, in their ancestral tombs (ch, 8.2). dung— 
(Psalm 83.10.) 34. shepherds—princes (ch. 22.22), Here 
he returns to the Jews and their rulers, using the same im- 
age as in v.30, “pasture,” Note. wallow yourselves— 
cover yourselves as thickly with ashes, in token of sor- 
row, as one who rolls in them (ch: 6.26; Ezekiel 27. 30). 
[MAURER.] principal—leaders. LXX. translate, rams, 
carrying out the image (ef. Isaiah 14. 9, Margin; Zechariah 
10.3). days of your slaughter ...of... dispersions— 
rather, “ your days/or slaughter (i. e., the time of your being 
slain), and your dispersions (not ‘‘of your dispersions”), 
are accomplished” (are come), pleasant wessel—ye were 
once a precious vessel, but ye shall fall, and so be a broken 
vessel (ef. ch. 22, 28, Note). ‘Your past excellency shall 
not render you safe now. I will turn to your ignominy 
whatever glory I conferred on you.” (CALVIN.] 35. Lit., 
“Flight shall fail the shepherds, &c., escaping (shall fail) 
the principal,” &c. (Amos 2.14). The leaders will be the 
first objects for slaughter; escape by flight will be out of 
their power. 37. habitations—rather, carrying out the im- 
age (v. 30, Vote), pastures. The pasturages where, peaceably 
and without incursion of wild beasts, the flocks have fed, 
shall be destroyed; i. e., the regions where, heretofore, there 
Was peace and security (alluding to the name Salem, or 
Jerusalem, “ possessing peace’), 38. his covert—the tem- 
ple, where heretofore, like a lion, as its defender, by the 
mere terror of His voice He warded off the foe; but now 
he leaves it a prey to the Gentiles. [CALVIN.] flerceness 
of, . . oppressor—rather, as the Hebrew, for “oppressor” 
is an adjective feminine, the word sword is understood, 
which, in ch. 46. 16; 50. 16, is expressed (indeed, some MSS, 
and LXX. read sword instead of ‘‘ fierceness’”’ here; prob- 
ably interpolated from ch. 46. 16), ‘the oppressing sword.” 
The Hebrew for oppressing means also adove; there may 
be, therefore, a covert allusion to the Chaldean standard 
bearing a dove on it, in honour of Semiramis, the first 
queen, said in popular superstition to have been nour- 
ished by doves when exposed at birth, and at death to 
have been transformed into a dove. Her name may come 
from a root referring to the cooing of adove. That bird 
was held sacred to the goddess Venus. Vulgate so trans- 
lates, ‘‘ the anger of the dove.” his... anger—If the anger 
of Nebuchadnezzar cannot be evaded, how much less 
that of God (cf. 37)! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-24. JEREMIAH DECLARED WORTHY OF DEATH, 
BUT BY THE INTERPOSITION OF AHIKAM SAVED; THE SIM- 
ILAR CASES OF MICAH AND URIJAH BEING ADDUCED IN 
THE PROPHET’S FAvouR. The prophecies which gave the 
offence were those given in detail in chs. 7., 8., 9. (cf. v, 6 
here with ch. 7.12, 14); and summarily referred to here 
[MAURER], probably pronounced at one of the great feasts 
(that of tabernacles, according to USHER; for the inhab- 
itants of “all the cities of Judah” are represented as pres- 
ent, v. 2). See Note, ch.7.1. 2. in the court—the largest 
court, from which he could be heard by the whole people 
come to worship—worship is vain without dbedience 
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G@Samuel 15. 21, 22). all the words—(Ezekiel 3.10.) di- 
tninish not a word—(Deuteronomy 4,2; 12.32; Proverbs 
®. 6; Acts 2. 27; 2 Corinthians 2.17; 4.2; Revelation 22. 19.) 

ot suppressing or softening aught for fear of giving of- 
fence; nor setting forth coldly and indirectly what can 
only by forcible statement do good. 3. If se be—expressed 
according to human conceptions; not as if God did not 
foreknow ali contingencies, but to mark the obstinacy of 
the people and the difficulty of healing them; and to show 
His own goodness in making the offer which left them 
without excuse. [CALVIN.] 5. prophets—the inspired 
interpreters of the law (v. 4), who adapted it to the use of 
the people. 6. like Shiloh—( Note, ch. 7. 12, 14; 1 Samuel 
4. 10-12; Psalm 78.60.) curse—(Ch, 24.9; Isaiah 65.15). 8. 
priests—The captain (or prefect) of the temple had the 
power of apprehending offenders in the temple with the 
sanction of the priests. prephets—the false prophets. 
The charge against Jeremiah was that of uttering false- 
hood in Jehovah’s name, an act punishable with death 
(Deuteronomy 18.20). His prophecy against the temple 
and city (v. li) night speciously be represented as con- 
tradicting God’s own words (Psalm 182. 14). Cf. the similar 
charge against Stephen (Acts 6. 13, 14). LO. princes—mem- 
bers of the Council of State or Great Council, which took 
cognizance of such offences. heard—the clamour of the 
popular tumult. came up—froim the king’s house to the 
temple, which stood higher than’the palace. sat—as 
judges, in the gate, the usual place of trying such cases, 
hew gxte—originally built by Jotham (2 Kings 15. 35, “the 
higher gate”) and now recently restored. 12. Lord sent 
me—a valid justification against any laws alleged against 
him. against... against—rather, concerning. Jeremiah 
purposely avoids saying, “against,” which would need- 
lessly irritate. hey had used the same Hebrew word 
(wv. Li), which ought to be translated concerning, though they 
meant it in the unfavourable sense. Jeremiah takes up 
their word in a better sense, implying that there is still 
rooin for repentance: that his prophecies aim at the real 
good of the city; for or concerning this house... city. 
{Grorius.] #3. (Ver. 3, 19.) 14. Jeremiah’s humility is 
herein shown, and submission to the powers that be (Ro- 
mans 13.1). 15. bring... upon yourselves—So far will 
you be from escaping the predicted evils by shedding my 
biood, that you will, by that very act, only incur heavier 
penaities (Matthew 23.35). 16. princes,.. all the people 
—Thie fickle people, as they were previously influenced by 
the priests to clamour for his death (v. 8), so now under the 
princes’ influence require that he shall not be put to death, 
Cf. as to Jesus, Jeremiah’s antitype, the hosannas of the 
multitude a few days before the same people, persuaded 
by the priests as in this case, cried, Away with Him, 
erucify Him (Matthew 21., and 27. 20-25). The priests, 
through envy of his holy zeal, were more his enemies 
than the princes, whose office was more secular than 
religious. A prophet could not legally be put to death 
unless he prophesied im the name of other gods (therefore, 
they say, “in the name of the Lord”’), or after that his 
prophecy had failed in its accomplishment. Meanwhile, 
if he foretold calamity, he might be imprisoned. Cf. 
Micaiah’s case (1 Kings 22. 1-28). 17. Cf. Gamaliel’s inter- 
position (Acts 5. 34, &c.). elders—some of the ‘‘ princes” 
mentioned (v.16), those whose age, as well as dignity, 
would give weizht to the precedents of past times which 
they adduce, 18. (Micah 3.12.) Morasthite—called so 
from a village of the tribe Judah, Hezekiah—The prece- 
dentin the reign of such a good king proved that Jere- 
miah was not the only prophet, or the first, who threat- 
ened the city and the temple without incurring death. 
mountain of the house—Moriah, on which stood the 
temple (peculiarly called ‘‘the house”) shall be covered 
with woods instead of buildings. Jeremiah, in quoting 
previous prophecies, never does so without alteration; he 
adapts the language to his own style, showing thereby 
his authority in his treatment of Scripture, as being him- 
selfinspired. 19. Hezekiah, so far from killing him, was 
led * to fear the Lord,” and pray for remission of the sen- 
tence against Judah (2 Chronicles 32, 26), Lord repented 
(Exodus 32. 14; 2 Samuel 24. 16,) Thus—if we kill Jere- 
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miah. 20. As the flight and capture of Urijah must have 
occupied some time, “the beginning of the reign of Je- 
hoiakim” (v. 1) must not mean the very beginning, but the 
second or third year of his eleven years’ reign. And... 
also—perhaps connected with v. 24,as the comment of the 
writer, not the continuation of the speech of the elders: 
“And although also aman that prophesied . .. Urijah, &¢. 
(proving how great was the danger in which Jeremiah 
stood, and how wonderful the providence of God in pres 
serving him), nevertheless the hand of Ahikam,” &e, 
[GLASsrus.] The context, however, implies rather that 
the words are the continuation of the previous speech of 
the elders. They adduce another instance besides that 
of Micah, though of a different kind, viz., that of Urijah: 
he suffered for his prophecies, but they imply, though they 
do not venture to express it, that thereby sin has been 
added to sin, and that it has done no good to Jehoiakim, 
for that the notorious condition of the state at this time 
shows that a heavier vengeance is impending if they per- 
severe in such acts of violence. [CALVIN,] 22. Jehoia- 
kimsent ... into Egypt—He had been puton the throne 
by Pharaoh of Egypt (2 Kings 23.34. This explains the 
readiness with which he got the Egyptians to give up 
Urijah to him, when that prophet had sought an asylum 
in Egypt. Urijah was faithful in delivering his message, 
but faulty in leaving his work, so God permitted him to 
lose his life, while Jeremiah was protected in danger. The 
path of duty is often the path of safety, 23. graves of 
the common people—tiit., sons of Lhe people (cf. 2 Kings 28. 
6). The prophets seem to have had a separate cemetery 
(Matthew 23. 29). Urijah’s corpse was denied this honour, 
in order that he should not be regarded as a true prophet, 
24. Ahikam—son of Shaphan the scribe, or royal see- 
retary. He was one of those whom King Josiah, when 
struck by the words of the book of the law, sent to in- 
quire of the Lord (2 Kings 22, 12,14). Hence his interference 
here in behalf of Jeremiah is what we should expect from 
his past association with that good king. His son, Geda- 
liah, followed in his father’s steps, so that he was chosen 
by the Babylonians as the one to whom they committed 
Jeremiah for safety aiter taking Jerusalem, and on whose 
loyalty they could depend in setting him over the rem- 
nant of the people in Judea (ch. 39.14; 2 Kings 25. 22), 
people to put him to death—Princes often, when they 
want to destroy a good man, prefer it to be done by.a pop- 
ular tumult rather than by their own order, s0 as to reap 
the fruit of the crime without odium to themselves (Mat- 
thew 27. 20). 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver, 1-22. THE FUTILITY OF RESISTING NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR ILLUSTRATED TO THE AMBASSADORS OF THE 
KINGS, DESIRING TO HAVE THE KiNG OF JUDAH CONFED- 
ERATE WITH THEM, UNDER THE TYPE OF YOKES, JERE- 
MIAH EXHORTETH THEM AND ZEDEKIAH TO YIELD. 1. 
Jehotakim—The prophecy that follows was aecording to 
this reading given in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, fifteen 
years before it was published in the reign of Zedekiah 
to whom it refers; it was thus long deposited in the 
prophet’s bosom, in order that by it he might be sup- 
ported under trials in his prophetic career in the interim, 
{CALVIN.] But “ Zedekiah”’ may be the true reading. So 
the Syriae and Arabic Versions. Ver. 3,12; ch. 28. 1, con: 
firms this. Also, one of KEnNNicortr’s MSS. The Hnglish 
Version reading may have originated froma the first verse 
of ch, 26. “Son of Josiah” applies to Zedekiah as truly as 
to “ Jehoiakim ” or “ Eliakim.’’ The fourth year may, ina 
general sense here, as in ch. 28.1, be ealled “the begin- 
ning of his reign,” as it lasted eleven years (2 Kings 24. 18), 
It was not long after the fourth year of his reign that he 
rebelled against Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 51.59; 52.3; 2 Kings 
24, 20), in violatien of an oath before God (2 Chronicles 36, 
13). 2. bonds—by which the yoke is made fast to the 
neck (ch.5. 5). yekes—iit., the carved piece of wood at- 
tached at both ends to the two yokes on the necks of a 
pair of oxen, so as to connect them. Here the yoke itself, 
The plural is used, as he was to wear one himself, and give 
the others to the ambassadors (v. 8; ch. 28, 10, 12), proves 
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that the symbolical act was in this instance (though not 
in others, ch. 25. 15) actually done (cf. Isaiah 20. 2, &c.; Eze- 
kiel 12. 3, 11, 1S). 3. Appropriate symbol, as these ambas- 
sadors had come to Jerusalem to consultas to shaking off 
the yoke of Nebuchadnezzar. According to Pherecydes 
in Clemens Alexandrinus Stromateis, 567, Idanthura, king 
of the Scythians, intimated to Darius, who had crossed 
the Danube, that he would lead an army against him, by 
sending him, instead of a letter, a mouse, a frog, a bird, an 
arrow,and a plough. The task assigned to Jeremiah re- 
quired great faith, as it was sure to provoke alike his own 
countrymen and the foreign ambassadors and their kings, 
by a seeming insult, at the very time that all were full of 
confident hopes grounded on the confederacy. 5. God 
here, as elsewhere, connects with the symbol doctrine, 
which is as it were its soul, without which it would be 
- not only cold and frivolous, but even dead. [CALVIN.] 
God’s mention of His supreme power is in order to refute 
the pride of those who rely on their own power (Isaiah 45, 
12). given it unto whom it seemed meet unto me— 
(Psalm 115. 15, 16; Daniel 4. 17, 25, 32.) Not for his merits, 
but of my own sole good pleasure. [EsTIus,] 6. beasts 
of the field—Not merely the horses to carry his Chaldean 
soldiers, and oxen to draw his provisions [GRoTIUS]; not 
merely the deserts, mountains, and woods, the haunts of 
wild beasts, implying his unlimited extent of empire 
[Esrrus]; but the beasts themselves by a mysterious in- 
stinct of nature. A reproofto men that they did not rec- 
ognize God’s will, which the very beasts acknowledged 
(cf. Isaiah 1.3), As the beasts are to submit to Christ, the 
Restorer of the dominion over nature, lost by the first 
Adam (cf. Genesis 1. 28; 2.19, 20; Psalm 8. 6-8), sothey were 
appointed tosubmit to Nebuchadnezzar, the representa- 
tive of the world-power and prefigurer of Antichrist; this 
universal power was suffered to be held by him toshow the 
unfitness of any to wield it “‘until He come whose right 
tt is’’ (Ezekiel 21, 27), 7.som... son’s son—(2 Chronicles 
36. 20). Nebuchadnezzar had four successors—Hvil-mero- 
dach, his son; Neriglissar, husband of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
daughter; bis son, Labosodarchod; and Naboned (with 
whom his son, Belshazzar, was joint king), son of Evil- 
merodach, But Neriglissar and Labosodarchod were not 
in the direct male line ; so that the prophecy held good to 
“his son and his son’s son,’ and the intermediate two are 
omitted, time of his land—i, e., of its subjugation or its 
being “visited” in wrath (v. 22; ch. 25. 12; 29. 10; 50. 27; 
Daniel 5. 26), serve themselves of hima—make him their 
servant (ch, 25.14; Isaiah 13.22). So “his day” for the des- 
tined day of his calamity (Job 18, 20), 8. until I have 
consuined them by his hand—until by these consuming 
visitations I have brought them under his power. 9. ye— 
the Jews especially, for whom the address to the rest was 
intended. enchanters—augurs [CALVIN], from a root, the 
eyes, t.e., lookers at the stars and other means of taking 
omens of futurity ; or another root, a fixed time, observers 
of times: forbidden in the law (Leviticus 19. 26; Deuter- 
onomy 18. 10, 11, 14), 10. to remove you—expressing the 
event which would result. The very thing they profess by 
their enchantments to avert, they are by them bringing 
on you. Better to submit to Nebuchadnezzar, and remain 
in your land, than to rebel; and be removed fromit, 11. 
serve... till it—The saine Hebrew root expresses serve 
and till, or cultivate. Serve ye the king of Babylon, and the 
land will serve you. [CALVIN.] 12. I spake also—trans- 
late, ** And Ispake,” &ce. Special application of the subject 
to Zedekiah, 13. Why... die—by running on your own 
ruin in resisting Nebuchadnezzar after this warning (Eze- 
kiel 18. 31), 14. lie—(Ch. 14. LL.) 15. in my name—the 
devil often makes G'od’s name the plea for lies (Matthew 
4. 6; 7. 22, 23; v, 15-20, the test whereby to know false pro- 
phets). 16. The ‘“ yessels” had been carried away to Baby- 
Jon in the reign of Jeconiah (2 Kings 24, 13); also previously 
in that of Jehoiakim (2 Chronicles 86, 5-7), 18. at Jerusa- 
lem—i. c., in other houses containing such vessels, besides 
the house of God and the king's palace. Nebuzaradan, 
captain of the guard under Nebuchadnezzar, carried all 
away (2 Kings 25, 13-17; 2 Chronicles 36, 18). The more 
costly vessels had been previously removed in the reigns 
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of Jehoiakim and Jeconiah. 19. (Ch. 52. 17, 20, 21.) 2%. 
until... I visit them—in wrath by Cyrus (ch, 32.5), In 
seventy years from the first carrying away of captives in 
Jehoiachin’s reign (ch. 29. 10; 2 Chronicles 36, 21), restore 
them—by the hand of Cyrus (Ezra 1.7). By Artaxerxes 
(Ezra 7, 19). 





CHAPTER XXVITI. 


Ver. 1-17. PROPHECIES IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING THOSE 
IN CHAP. 27, HANANIAH BREAKS THE YOKES TO SIG- 
NIFY THAT NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S YOKE SHALL BE BROKEN, 
JEREMIAH FORETELLS THAT YOKES OF IRON ARE TO SUC- 
CEED THOSE OF WOOD, AND THAT HANANIAH SHALL DIE, 
1, in the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah—The Jews 
often divided any period into two halves, the beginning 
and the end. As Zedekiab reigned eleven years, the fourth 
year would be called the beginning of his reign: especially 
as during the first three years affairs were in such a dis- 
turbed state that he had little power or dignity, being a 
tributary; but in the fourth year he became strong in 
power. Hananiah—Another of this name was one of the 
three godly youths who braved Nebuchadnezzar’s wrath 
in the fear of God (Daniel 1, 6,7; 3.12). Probably a near 
relation, for Azariah is associated with him; as Azur with 
the Hananiah here. The godly and ungodly are often in 
the same family (Ezekiel 18. 14-20). Gibheon—one of the 
cities of the priests, to which order he must haye be- 
longed. 2. broken the yoke—J have determined to break: 
referring to Jeremiah’s prophecy (ch. 27. 12), 3. two fuli 
years—lit., years of days. So ‘‘a month of days,” te., all 
its days complete (Genesis 29. 14, Margin; 41. 1). It was 
marvellous presumption to speak so definitely without 
having any Divine revelation, 4. bring again—Jecontah 
—not necessarily implying that Hananiah wished Zede- 
kiah to be superseded by Jeconiah. The main point in- 
tended was, that the restoration from Babylon should be 
complete. But, doubtless, the false prophet foretold Jeco- 
niah’s return (2 Kings 24. 12-15), to ingratiate himself with 
the populace, with whom Jeconiah was a favourite (ch. 
22, 24, Vote). 5. the prophet Jeremiah—the epithet, “the 
prophet,” is prefixed to ‘‘ Jeremiah” throughout this 
chapter, to correspond to the same epithet before “Hana- 
niah:’’ except v. 12, where “ihe prophet” has been inserted 
in Iinglish Version. The rival claims of the true and the 
false prophet are thus put in the more prominent con- 
trast. 6. Amen—Jeremiab prays for the people, though 
constrained to prophesy against them (1 Kings 1. 36). The 
event was the appointed test between contradictory pre- 
dictions (Deuteronomy 18, 21, 22). ‘* Would that what you 
say were true!” I prefer the safety of my country even to 
my own estimation. The prophets had no pleasure in 
announcing God’s judgment, but did so as a matter of 
stern duty, not thereby divesting themselves of their 
natural feelings of sorrow for their eountry’s woe. Cf. 
Exodus 32. 382; Romans 9, 8, as instances of how God’s 
servants, intent only on the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of the country, forgat self, and uttered wishes in a 
state of feeling transported out of themselves. So Jere- 
miah wished not to diminish aught from the word of God, 
though as a Jew he uttered the wish for his people, [CAL- 
VIN.], 8..prophets .. . before me— Hosea, Joel, Amos, 
and others, evil—a few MSS. read famine, which is more 
usually associated with the specification of war and pesti- 
lence (ch. 15, 2; 18.21; 27. 8, 13), But evil here includes allt 
the calamities flowing from war, not merely famine, but 
also desolation, &c. vil being the more difficult reading, 
is less likely to be the interpolated one than famine, which 
probably originated in copying the parallel passages. 9. 
peace—Hananiah had given no warning as to the need of 
conversion, but had foretold prosperity unconditionally, 
Jeremiah does not say that all are true prophets who fore- 
tell truths in any instance (which Deuteronomy 18. 1, 2, 
disproves); but asserts only the converse, viz., that who- 
ever as Hananiah predicts what the event does not con- 
firm, is a false prophet, There are two tests of prophets: 
(1.) The eyent, Deuteronomy 18, 22. (2.) The word of God, 
Isaiah 8, 20. 10. the yoke—(Ch. 27.2.) Impions audacity 
to break what God had appointed as a solemn pledge of 
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- the fulfilment of His word. Hence Jeremiah deigns no 
reply (v. 11; Matthew 7. 6). 11. meck of all nations—op- 
posed to ch, 27.7, 13. Thou hast broken ... wood... 
thou shalt make. . . iron—Not here, “ Zhou hast broken 
»+. wood,” and “JZ will make... iron” (cf. v. 16). The 
same false prophets who, by urging the Jews to rebel, had 
caused them to throw off the then comparatively easy yoke 
of Babylon, thereby brought on them a more severe yoke 
imposed by that city. ‘‘ Yokes of iron,” alluding to Deu- 
teronomy 25. 48. It is better to take up a light cross in our 
way, than to pull a heavier on our own heads. We may 
escape destroying providences by submitting to humbling 
providences. So, spiritually, contrast the “‘easy yoke” of 
Christ with the “‘ yoke of bondage” of the law (Acts 15, 10; 
Galatians 5.1). 14. I have put—Though Hananiah and 
those like him were secondary instruments in bringing 
the iron yoke on Judea, God was the great First Cause (ch. 
27. 4-7), 15. makest... trust in a lie—(Ch, 29.31; Ezekiel 
13,22.) 16, this year ... die—The prediction was uttered 
in the ji/th month (v, 1); Hananiah’s death took place in 
the seventh month, i.e., within éwo months after the pre- 
diction, answering with awful significance to the two 
years in which Hanauniah had foretold that the yoke im- 
posed by Babylon would end. rebellion—opposition to 
God's plain direction, that all should submit to Babylon 
(ch, 29. 32), 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-82. Lerrer oF JEREMIAH TO THE CAPTIVES IN 
BABYLON, TO COUNTERACT THE ASSURANCES GIVEN BY 
THE FALSE PROPHETS OF A SPEEDY RESTORATION. 1. 
residue of the elders—Those still surviving from the 
time when they were carried to Babylon with Jeconiah; 
the other elders of the captives had died by either a natu- 
ral or a violent death. 2.queen—Nehushta, the queen- 
mother, daughter of Elnathan (2 Kings 24, 8, 15). (Elna- 
than, her father, perhaps is the same as the one ch. 2%. 
22.) She reigned jointly with herson. princes—All the 
men of authority were taken away, lest they should or- 
ganizea rebellion. Jeremiah wrote his letter whilst the 
calamity was still recent, to console the captives under it. 
3. Zedekiah ... sent unto Babylon—In ch. 51. 59, Zede- 
kiah himself goes to Babylon; here he sends ambassa- 
dors, Whatever was the object of the embassy, it shows 
that Zedekiah only reigned at the pleasure of the king of 
Babylon, who might have restored Jeconiah, had he 
pleased. Hence, Zedekiah permitted Jeremiah’s letter 
to be sent, not only as being led by Hananiah’s death to 
attach greater credit to the prophet’s words, but also as 
the letter accorded with his own wish that the Jews 
should remain in Chaldea till Jeconiah’s death, Hilkiah 
—the high priest who found the book of the lawin the 
house of the Lord, and showed it to “Shaphan” thescribe 
(the same Shaphan probably as here), who showed it to 
King Josiah 2 Kings 22.8, &¢.), The sons of Hilkiab and 
Shaphan inherited from their fathers some respect for 
facred things. So in ch. 36. 25, ‘‘Gemariah” interceded 
with King Jehoiakim that the prophet’s roll should not 
be burned. 5. Build... houses—In opposition to the 
false prophets’ suggestions, who told the captives that 
their captivity would soon cease, Jeremiah tells them 
that it will be of long duration, and that therefore they 
should build houses, as Babylon is to be for long their 
home, 6. that ye...be... not diminished—It was 
God’s will that the seed of Abraham should not fail; thus 
consolation is given them, and the hope, though not of 
an immediate, yet of an ultimate return. 7. (Ezra 6. 10; 
Romans 13.1; 1 Timothy 2,2.) Not only bear the Baby- 
lonian yoke patiently, but pray for your masters, i. e., 
whilst the captivity lasts. God’s good time was to come 
when they were to pray for Babylon's downfall (ch. 51. 35; 
Psalm 137. 8). They were not to forestall that time, True 
religion teaches patient submission, not sedition, even 
though the prince be an unbeliever. In all states of life 
let us not throw away the comfort we may have, because 
we have not all we would have. There is here a foretaste 
of gospel love towards enemies (Matthew 5. 44). 8. your 
‘lreams which ye cnused to be dreamed—The Latin 
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adage saith, ‘The people wish to be deceived, so let them 
be deceived.” Not mere credulity misleads men, but 
their own perverse “love of darkness rather than light.” 
It was not priests who originated priestcraft, but the peo- 
ple’s own morbid appetite to be deceived; e.g., Aaron and 
the golden calf (Exodus 32, 1-4). So the Jews caused or 
made the prophets to tell them encouraging dreams (ch, 
23, 25, 26; Ecclesiastes 5.7; Zechariah 10.2; John 3, 19-21). 
10. (Note, ch, 25, 11, 12; Daniel 9.2). This proves that the 
seventy years date from Jeconiah’s captivity, not from 
the last captivity. The specification of time was to curb 
the impatience of the Jews, lest they should hasten before 
God’s time, good word—promise of a return, 11. I 
know=—J alone; not the false prophets who know nothing 
of my purposes, though they pretend to know. thoughts 
... I think—(Isaiah 55.9.) Glancing at the Jews who 
had no “thoughts of peace,” but only of ‘evil’ (misfor- 
tune), because they could not conceive how deliverance 
could come to them, The moral malady of man is two- 
fold—at one time vain conjidence, then, when that is dis- 
appointed, despair. So the Jews first laughed at God's 
threats, confident that they should speedily return; then, 
when castdown from that confidence, they sank in incon- 
solable despondency. expected end—lit., end and expec- 
tation, i. e., an end, and that such an end as you wish for, 
Two nouns joined by and, standing for a noun and adjec- 
tive. Soinch. 36, 27, ‘the roll and the words,” i, e., the roll 
of words ; Genesis 3. 16, ‘sorrow and conception,” t. e., sor- 
row in conception. Cf. Proverbs 23. 18, where, as here, end 
means @ happy issue. 12. Fulfilled (Daniel 9, 3, &e.). 
When God designs merey, he puts it into the hearts of 
His people to pray for the merey designed. When such a 
spirit of prayer is poured ont, it isa sure sign of coming 
merey. go—to the temple and other places of prayer: 
contrasted with their previous sloth as to going to seek 
God. 13. (Leviticus 26, 40-12, 44, 45.) 14. to be found— 
(Psalm 32. 6; Isaiah 55.6.) turn... captivity—play upon 
sounds, shabti... shebith, 15. Because—referring not to 
the preceding words, but to v, 10, 11, ‘‘ Jehovah saith this to 
you” (#7. e., the prophecy of the continuance of the captivity 
seventy years), ‘“‘ because ye have said, The Lerd hath raised 
us up prophets in Babylon,” viz.,foretelling our speedy 
deliverance (this their prophecy is supposed, not expressed ; 
accordingly, v. 16-19 contradicts this false hope again, v. 8, 
9,21), He,in this 15th verse, turns his address from the 
godly (v. 12-14) to the ungodly listeners to false prophets. 
16. people ..in this city... not gome forth—So far 
from your returning to Jerusalem soon, even your brethren 
still left dwelling there shall themselves also be cast into 
exile. He mentions ‘‘the throne of David,” lest they 
should think that, because David’s kingdom was to be 
perpetual, no severe, though temporary, chastisements 
could interpose (Psalm 89, 29-36), 17. vile figs—Hebrew, 
“horrible,” or nawscous, from a root, to regard with loathing 
(see ch, 24, 8, 10). 18. removed to all .., kingdoms—(Ch, 
15,4;, Deuteronomy 28, 25.) curse, &c.—(Ch. 29.6; 18. 16; 
19.8.) 21. Zedekiah—brother of Zephaniah (v. 25), both 
being sons of Maaseiah. Probably of the same family as 
the false prophet under Ahab in Israel (1 Kings 22. 11, 24), 
22. shall be taken ., . a curse—i, e,, a formula of impre- 
cation, Lord make thee like Zedekiah—(Cf. Genesis 48, 
20; Isaiah 63.15,) roasted im the fire—a Chaldean punish- 
ment (Daniel 3.6), 23. villainy—lit., sinful folly (Isaiah 
32.6), 24-32. A second communication which Jeremiah 
sent to Babylon, after the messenger who carried his 
first letter had brought a letter from the false prophet 
Shemaiah to Zephaniah, &c., condemning Jeremiah and 
reproving the authorities for not having apprehended 
him, Nehelamite—a name derived either from his 
father or from a place: alluding at the same time to 
the Hebrew meaning, ‘‘a dreamer” (cf. v. 8), 25. in thy 
name—without sanction of ‘the Lord of hosts, the God 
of Israel,” which words stand in antithesis to thy name 
(John 6, 43). Zephaniah—the second priest, or substitute 
(Sagan) of the high priest. He was one of those sent to 
consult Jeremiah by Zedekiah (ch, 21.1), Slain by Nebu- 
chadnezzar at the capture of Jerusaiem (2 Kings 25. 18 

21). Zephaniah was in particular adaessed, as being 
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likely to take up against Jeremiah the prophet’s pre- 
diction against his brother Zedekiah at Babylon (v. 21). 
Zephaniah was to read it to the priests, and in the pres- 
ence of ail (he people, in the temple. 26. thee... in the 


_ stead of Jchoiada—Zephaniah’s promotion as second 


priest, owing to Jehoiada’s being then in exile, was unex- 
pected. Shemaiah thus accuses him of ingratitude to- 
wards God, who had so highly exalted him before his reg- 
alar time. yeshould be officers . , . for every man—ye 
should, as bearing rulein the temple (ch. 20, 1, Vote), appre- 
hend every false prophet like Jeremiah. mad—inspired 
prophets were often so called by the ungodly (2 Kings 9, 
il; Acts 26. 24; 2, 13, 15,17, 18). Jeremiah is in this a type of 
Christ, against whom the same charge was brought (John 
10, 20). prison—rather, the stocks (ch. 20.2, Nole), stocks— 
from a root, to confine; hence rather, a narrow dungeon, 
According to Deuteronomy 17, 8, 9, the priest was judge in 
such cases, but had no right to put into the stocks; this 
right he had assumed to himself in the troubled state of 
the times. 27. of Anathoth—said contemptuously, as 
“Jesus of Nazareth.’”’ maketh himself—as if God had not 
made him one, but himself, 28. Referring to Jeremiah’s 
first letter to Babylon (v.5). 29. Zephaniah ,.. read 
... in the ears of Jeremiah—He seems to have been 
less prejudiced against Jeremiah than the others; hence 
he reads the charge to the prophet, that he should not be 
condeinned without a hearing. This accords with She- 
maiah’s imputation against Zephaniah for want of zeal 
against Jeremiah (wv, 26, 27.) Hence the latter was chosen 
by King Zedekiah as one of the deputation to Jeremiah 
(ch. 21. 1; 37.8). 30. This resumes the thread of the sen- 
tence which began at v. 25, but was left there not com- 
pleted. Here, in v. 30, it is completed, not however in 
continuity, but by a new period, The same construction 
occurs, Romans 5, 12-15, 32. mot... aman to dwell— 
(Deuteronomy 28, 18.) not... behold the good—as he 
despised the lawful time, and wished to return before the 
time God had expressly announced, in just retribution he 
should not share in the restoration from Babylon at all, 
rebellion—gving against God’s revealed will as to the 
time (ch, 28, 16), 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver, 1-24. RESTORATION OF THE JEWS FROM BABYLON 
AFTER ITS CAPTURE, AND RAISING UP OF MESSIAH, 2. 
Write ... in a book—After the destruction of Jerusalem 
he is not ordered as heretofore to speak, but to write the 
succeeding prophecy (v. 4, &c.),so as thereby it might be 
read by his countrymen wheresoever they might be in 
their dispersion, 3. bring again , .. captivity of ..,. 
Israel and Judah—The restoration not merely of the 
Jews (treated of in this ch. 30.), but also of the ten tribes 
(“ Israel;” treated of in ch.31.), together forming the whole 
nation (v. 18; ch. 82. 44; Ezekiel 89. 25; Amos 9, 14, 15). 
“TIsrael’’ is mentioned first, because its exile was longer 
than that of Judah. Some captives of the Israelite ten 
tribes returned with those of Judah (Luke 2.36; “ Aser” is 
mentioned). But these are only a pledge of the full resto- 
ration hereafter (Romans 1], 26, ‘“.All Israel’), Cf. ch. 16. 
15. This 3d verse is a brief statement of the subject before 
the prophecy itself is given. 5. We have heard , . , 
trembling — God introduces the Jews speaking that 
which they will be reduced to at last in spite of their 
stubbornness, Threat and promise are combined: the 
former briefly, viz., the misery of the Jews in the Baby- 
lonian captivity down to their “trembling” and “fear” 
arising from the approach of the Medo-Persian army of 
Cyrus against Babylon; the promise is more fully dwelt 
on, viz., their ‘‘ trembling” will issue in a deliverance as 
speedy as is the transition from a woman's labour-pangs 
to her joy at giving birth to a child (v. 6), 6. Ask—Con- 
sult all the authorities, men or books, you ean, you will 
not find an instance. Yet in that coming day men will 
be seen with their hands pressed on their loins, as 
women do to repress their pangs. God will drive men 
through pain to gestures more fitting a woman than a 
man (ch. 4, 31; 6.24), The metaphor is often used to ex- 
press the previous pain followed by the sudden deliver- 
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ance of Israel, as in the case of a woman in childbirth 
(Isaiah 66. 7-9). palemess—properly the colour of herbs 
blasted and fading: the green paleness of one in jaundice: 
the sickly paleness of terror, 7. great—marked by great 
calamities (Joel 2.11,381; Amos 5, 18; Zephaniah 1, 14), 
none like it... But he shall be saved—(Daniel 12, 1.) 
The partial deliverance at Babylon’s downfall prefigures 
the final, complete deliverance of Israel, literal and spir- 
itual, at the downfall of the mystical Babylon (Revelae- 
tion 18,, 19), 8. his yoke... thy neck—his, i. e., Jacob’s 
(v. 7), the yoke imposed on him. The transition to the 
second person is frequent, God speaking of Jacob or Is- 
rael, at the same time addressing him directly. So “him” 
rightly follows; ‘foreigners shall no more make him 
their servant” (ch, 25. 14). After the deliverance by Cyrus, 
Persia, Alexander, Antiochus, and Rome, made Judea 
their servant. The full of deliverance meant must, there- 
fore, be still future. 9. Instead of. serving strangers 
(v.8), they shall serve the Lord, their rightful King in the 
theocracy (Ezekiel 21. 27). David their king—No king of 
David’s seed has held the sceptre since the captivity; for 
Zerubbabel, though of David’s line, never claimed the 
title of ‘‘king.’? The Son of David, Messiah, must there- 
fore be meant; so the Targum (cf. Isaiah 55. 3,4; Ezekiel 
84, 283, 24; 37. 24; Hosea 3.5; Romans 11. 25-32). He was ap- 
pointed to the throne of David (Isaiah 9.7; Luke 1, 82), 
He is here joined with Jehoyah as claiming equal alle- 
giance. God is our “ King,” only when we are subject to 
Christ; God rules us not immediately, but through His 
Son (John 5, 22, 23,27), raise uwp—applied to the judges 
whom God raised up as deliverers of Israel] out of the hand 
of its oppressors (Judges 2. 16; 3.9). So Christ was raised 
up as the antitypical Deliverer (Psalm 2. 6; Luke 1. 69- 
Acts 2. 30; 13, 23), 10. from afar—Be not afraid as if the 
distance of the places whither ye are to be dispersed pre- 
cludes the possibility of return. seed—Though through 
the many years of captivity intervening yourselves may 
not.see the restoration, the promise shall be fulfilled to 
your seed, primarily at the return from Babylon, fully at 
the final restoration, quiet... mone... make... 
afraid—(Ch, 23.6; Zechariah 14,11.) 11. though ... full 
énd of all nations... yet... mot... of thee—(Amos 
9.8.) The punishment of reprobates is final and fatal; 
that of God’s people temporary and corrective. Babylon 
was utterly destroyed: Israel after chastisement was de- 
livered. im measure—lit., with judgment, i. e., moderation, 
not in the full rigour of justice (ch. 10. 24; 46. 28; Psalm 6. 
1; Isaiah 27.8), mot... altogether unpunished—(Exodus 
84.7.) 12. The desperate circumstances of the Jews are 
here represented as an incurable wound, Their sin is so 
grievous that their hope of the punishment (their exile) 
soon coming to an end is vain (ch, 8, 22; 15, 18; 2 Chroni- 
cles 36, 16), 13. none to plead—a new image from a court 
of justice. bound up—viz., with the bandages applied to 
tie upa wound. ne healing medicines—lit., medicines of 
healing, or else applications (lit., ascensions) of medicaments, 
14. lovers—the peoples formerly allied to thee, Assyria 
and Egypt (cf. Lamentations 1,2), seek thee not—hayse 
cast away all concern for thee in thy distress. wound 
of an enemy—a wound such as an enemy would inflict. 
God condescends to employ language adapted to human 
eonceptions. He is incapable of “enmity” or “cruelty ;” 
it was their grievous sin which righteously demanded a 
grievous punishment, as though He were an “enemy” (ch. 
5. 6; Job 13, 24; 30.21). 15. Why criest thou—as if God's 
severity was excessive. Thou hast no reason to com- 
plain, for thine affliction is just. Thy cry is too late, for 
the time of repentance and mercy is past. [CALVIN.] 16. 
Therefore—Connected with v. 43, because “ There is none 
to plead thy cause,” &c., “therefore” I will plead thy’cause, 
and heal thy wound, by overwhelming thy foes. Verse 
15 is inserted to amplify what was said at the close of 
v. 14. When the false ways of peace, suggested by the 
so-called prophets, had only ended in the people’s irre- 
mediable ruin, the true prophet comes forward to an- 
nounce the grace of God as bestowing repentance and 
healing. devour thee .,, be devoured ... spoil ,.. be 
aspoil ... prey upon ,.. give for a prey—retribution 
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‘in kind (cf. Note, ch. 2.3; Exodus 23, 22; Isaiah 33, 1). 
47. (Ch, 8. 22; 33.6.) outcast—as a wife put away by her 
husband (Isaiah 62, 4, contrasted with v, 12), Ziom—allud- 
ing to its Hebrew meaning, dryness; “sought after’ by 
noné, as would be the case with an arid region (Isaiah 62, 
-12).. The extremity of the people, so far from being an 
obstacle to, will be the chosen opportunity of, God’s grace, 
18. bring again, . captivity—(Ch. 33. 7, Ll.) tents— 
-ased to intimate that their present dwellings in Chaldea 
“were but temporary as tents, have mercy on ,., . dwell- 
ing-places—(Psalm 102, 13.) owm heap—on the same hill, 
i. e., site, a hill being the usual site chosen for a city (cf. 
Joshua 11.18, Margin) This better answers the parallel 
clause, “after the manner thereof” (é. e., in the same be- 
coming way as formerly), than the rendering, “its own heap 
of ruins,’ as in ch, 49. 2, palace—the king’s, on Mount 
Zion, remain—rather, shall be inhabited (Note, ch. 17. 6, 
25). This contirms Lnglish Version, “palace,” not as 
others translate, “the temple” (see 1 Kings 16, 18; 2 Kings 
16. 25). 19. thanksgiving—The Hebrew word includes 
confession “as well as praise; for, in the case of God, the 
highest praises we can bestow are only confessing what 
God really is [BENGEL] (ch. 17. 26; 31. 12, 18; 33, 11; Isaiah 
85.10; 51.11), multiply theam—(Zechariah 10, 8.) 20. as 
atoretime—as flourishing as in the time of David. 21. 
their nobles—rather, “their Glorious One,’ or “* Leader” 
(cf. Acts 3.15; Hebrews 2. 10), answering to “their Goy- 
ernor” in ie parallel clause. of themselves—of their 
own nation, a Jew, not a foreigner; applicable to Zerub- 
babel, or J. Hyreanus (hereditary high priest and goy- 
ernor), only as types of Christ (Genesis 49. 10; Micah 5, 2; 
Romans 9. 5), the antitypical “David” (v. 9), cause him 
to draw near—as the great Priest (Exodus 19. 22; Leviti- 
cus 21. 17), through whom believers also have access to 
God (Hebrews 10. 19-22). His priestly and kingly charac- 


- ters are similarly combined (Psalm 110.4; Zechariah 6, 18), 


who... engaged ... heart to approach—lit., pledged 
his heart, i. e., his life; a thing unique; Messiah alone hath 
made His life responsible as the surety (Hebrews 7, 22; 9. 
11-15), in order to gain access not only for Himself, but for 
us to God. Heart is here used for life, to express the 
courage which it needed to undertake such a tremendous 
suretyship. The question implies admiration at one 
being found competent by His twofold nature, as God and 
man, for the task. Cf. the interrogation (Isaiah 63. 1-3). 
22. ye shail be my people, {<c.—The covenant shall be 
renewed between God and His people through Messiah’s 
mediation (v, 21; ch. 31. 1, 83; 32.38; Ezekiel 11, 20; 36, 28), 
23, 24. (Ch. 23. 19.) Vengeance upon God’s foes always 
accompanies manifestations of His grace to His people. 
continuing—lit., sojowrning, abiding constantly; appro- 
priately here in the case of Babylon, which was to be 
permanently destroyed, substituted for “ whirling itself 
about” (“‘grievous” in Hnglish Version) (ch. 28. 19, 20, see 
Notes there), where the temporary downfall of Judea is 
spoken of, 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-40. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY IN CHAP. 
80. As in that chapter the restoration of Judah, so in this 
the restoration of Israel’s ten tribes is foretold. 1. At the 
same time—“ In the latter days” (ch. 30. 24). the God of 
—manifesting my grace to (Genesis 17.7; Matthew 22, 32; 
Revelation 21. 3), all... Israel—not the exiles of the 
south kingdom of Judah only, but also the north kingdom 
of the ten tribes; and not merely Israel in general, but 
“ali the families of Israel.” Never yet fulfilled (Romans 
ll, 26), 2. Upon the grace manifested to Israel “in the 
wilderness” God grounds His argument for renewing His 
fayours to them now in their exile; because His covenant 
is “everlasting” (v. 8), and changes not, The same argu- 
ment occurs, Hosea 13, 5, 9, 10; 14. 4,5, 8. Babylon is fitly 
compared to the “ wilderness,” as in both alike Israel was 
asa stranger far from his appointed “rest’’ or home, and 
Babylon is in Isaiah 40, 3 called a “ desert” (cf, ch. 50. 12), 
I went to cause him to rest—viz., in the pillar of cloud 
and fire, the symbol of God’s presence, which went before 
Isreal to search a resting-place (Numbers 10, 33; Isaiah 63, 
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14) for the people, both a temporary one at each halt in 
the wilderness, and a permanent one in Canaan (Exodus 
33, 14; Deuteronomy 3, 20; Joshua 21, 44; Psalm 95, 11; He- 
brews 3.11). 3. Israel gratefully acknowledges in reply 
God’s past grace; but at the same time tacitly implies by 
the expression “of old,’’ that God does not appear to her 
now. “‘God appeared to me of old, but now I am for- 
saken!’’ God replies, Nay, I love thee with the same love 
now asof old, My love was not a momentary impulse, 
but srom “everlasting” in my counsels, and to ‘everlast- 
ing’ in its continuance; hence originated the covenant 
whereby I gratuitously adopted thee (Malachi 1. 2; Ro- 
mans 11, 28, 29), Margin translates, ‘ from afar,” which does 
not answer so well as “of old,” to “in the wilderness” (v, 
2), which refers to the olden times of Israel’s history. with 
loving-kindness . . . drawn—(Hosea 11. 4.) Rather, “I 
have drawn out continually my loving-kindness toward 
thee.” So Psalm 36, 10, ‘Continue (Margin, Draw out at 
length) thy loving-kindness,” By virtue of my everlasting 
love I will still extend my loving-kindness to thee, So Isa- 
jah 44. 21, “O Israel, thou shalt not be forgotten of me.” 4, 
IL will build... thou shalt be built—The combination 
of the active and passive to express the same fact implies 
the infallible certainty of its accomplishment. “Build,” 
i, e., establish in prosperity (ch. 33.7). adorned with ,.. 
tabrets—(1 Samuel 18, 6.) Or, “‘adorn thyself with thy tim- 
brels ;’’ used by dainsels on occasions of public rejoicings 
(Exodus 15, 20; Judges 11. 34). Israel had cast away all 
instruments of joy in her exile (Psalm 137, 4), dances— 
holy joy, not carnal mirth, 5. Samaria—the metropolis 
of the ten tribes; here equivalent to Jsrael. The moun- 
tainous nature of their country suited the growth of the 
vine, eat ,,. ascommon—iil., shall profane, i, e., shall 
put tocommon use. For the first three years after plant- 
ing, the vine was “‘ not to be eaten of;” on the fourth year 
the fruit was to be“ holy to praise the Lord withal;” on the 
fifth year the fruit was to be eaten of as common, no longer 
restricted to holy use (Leviticus 19, 238-25; cf. Deuteronomy 
20.6; 28.30, Margin). Thus the idea here is, ‘The same 
persons who plant shall reap the fruits; it shall no 
longer be that one shall plant and another reap the fruit, 
6. The watchmen, stationed on eminences (types of the 
preachers of the gospel), shall summon the ten tribes to 
go up to the annual feasts at Jerusalem (‘ Zion’’), as they 
used to do before the revolt and the setting up of the idol 
ealves at Dan and Beer-sheba (Ezekiel 37, 21, 22). Mount 
Ephraim—not one single mountain, but the whole moun- 
tainous region of the ten tribes. our God—from whom 
we formerly revolted, but who is now our God. Aun earnest 
of that good time to come is given in the partial success 
of the gospel in its first preaching in Samaria (John 4; 
Acts 85-25). 7% The people are urged with praises and 
prayers to supplicate for their universal restoration. Je- 
hovah is represented in the context (v. 1, 8), as promising 
immediately to restore Israel. They therefore praise God 
for the restoration, being as certain of it as if it were 
actually accomplished; and at the same time pray for it, 
as prayer was a means to the desired end, Prayer does not 
move God to grant our wishes, but when God has deter- 
mined to grant our wishes, He puts it into our hearts to 
pray for the thing desired. Cf. Psalm 102, 13-17, as to the 
connection of Israel’s restoration with the prayers of 
His people (Isaiah 62. 1-6), for Jacob—on account of 
Jacob; on account of his approaching deliverance by 
Jehovah, among—/or, i, e., on account of, would more ex- 
actly suit the parallelism to ‘‘for Jacob.” chief of the 
nations—Js7acl; as the parallelism to ‘‘ Jacob” proves (ef. 
Exodus 19.5; Psalm 135.4; Amos 6.1). God estimates the 
greatness of nations not by man’s standard of material 
resources, but by Hiselecting favour, 8. north—Assyria, 
Media, &c, (Note, ch, 3, 12, 18; 23. 8). gather from... 
coasts of , , . earth—(Ezekiel 20. 34, 41; 34.13.) blind... 
lame, &c.—not even the most infirm and unfit persons for 
a journey shall be left behind, so universal shall be the 
restoration, a great company—or, they shall return “in 
a great company.” [MAURER.] 9. weeping—for their past 
sins which caused their exile (Psalm 126, 5, 6), Although 
they come with weeping, they shall return with joy (ca. 
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50. 4,5). supplications—(Cf. v. W, 19; ch. 3. 21-25; Zechariah 
12.10.) Margin translates, “favours,” as in Joshua 11, 20; 
Ezra 9.8; thus Goa’s favours or conpassions are put in op- 
position to the people’s weeping; their tears shall be 
turned into joy. But Znglish Version suits the parallel- 
ism best. I will cause ,..towalkby... waters... 
straight way—(Isaiah 35. 6-8; 43.19; 49.10, 11.) God will 
give them waters to satisfy their thirst as in the wilder- 
ness-journey from Egypt. So spiritually (Matthew 5. 6; 
John 7.37). Ephraim—the ten tribes no longer severed 
from Judah, but forming one people with it. my firste 
born — (Exodus 4, 22; Hosea 11.1; Romans 9.4.) So the 
elect Church (2 Corinthians 6.18; James 1,18) 10. The 
tidings of God’s interposition in behalf of Israel will ar- 
rest the attention of even the uttermost Gentile nations, 
he that scattered will gather—He who scattered knows 
where to find Israel; He who smote can also heal, keep 
—not only will gather, but keep safely to the end (John 13, 
1; 17.11). shepherd—(Isaiah 40, 11; Ezekiel 34,12-14.) 11. 
ransomed... from ,.. hand of, . , stronger—no 
strength of the foe can prevent the Lord from delivering 
Jacob (Isaiah 49, 24,25). 12. height of Zion—(Ezekiel 17. 
23.) flow—there shall bea conjlux of worshippers to the 
temple on Zion (Isaiah 2.2; Micah 4.1). to the goodmess 
of... Lord—(See v.14.) Benefsicence, i. e., to the Lord as 
the source of all good things (Hosea 3. 5), to pray to Him 
and praise Him, for these blessings of which He is the 
Fountain-head. watered garden—(Isaiah 58. 11.) Not 
merely for a time, but continually full of holy comfort, 
not sorrow any more—referring to the Church trium- 
phant, as well as literal Israel (Isaiah 35, 10; 65.19; Reve- 
lation 21.4), 13. young... old—(Zechariah 8.4,5.) 14. 
my goodmess—(v. 12.) 15. Ramah—In Benjamin, east of 
the great northern road, two hours’ journey from Jerusa- 
lem. Rachel, who all her life had pined for children (Gen- 
esis 30.1), and who died with “sorrow” in giving birth to 
Benjamin (Genesis 35.18, 19, Margin; 1 Samuel 10.2), and 
was buried at Ramah, near Bethlehem, is represented as 
raising her head from the tomb, and as breaking forth into 
“weeping” at seeing the whole land depopulated of her 
sons, the Ephraimites. Ramah was the place where 
Nebuzaradan collected all the Jews in chains, previous 
to their removal to Babylon (ch. 40.1). God therefore 
consoles her with the promise of their restoration. Mat- 
thew 2. 17, 18 quotes this as fulfilled in the massacre 
of the innocents under Hero, ‘‘A lesser and a greater 
event, of different times, may answer fo the single 
sense of one passage of Scripture, until the prophecy is 
exhausted.” [BENGEL.] Besides the temporary reference 
to the exiles in Babylon, the Holy Spirit foreshadowed ul- 
timately Messiah’s exile in Egypt, and the desolation 
eaused in the neighbourhood of Rachel’s tomb by Herod’s 
massacre of the children, whose mothers had “sons of 
sorrow’’ (Benoni), just as Rachel had, The return of Mes- 
Siah (the representative of Israel) from Egypt, and the 
future restoration of Israel, both the literal and the spirit- 
ual (including the innocents), at the Lord’s second advent, 
are antitypical of the restoration of Israel from Babylon, 
which is the ground of consolation held out here by Jer- 
emiah. The clause, ‘They were not,” i.e., were dead (Gen- 
esis 42, 13), does not apply so strictly to the exiles in Baby- 
Jon as it does to the history of Messiah and His people— 
past, present, and future. So the words, “There is hope 
in thine end,” are to be fulfilled ultimately, when Rachel 
shall meet her murdered children at the resurrection, at 
the same time that literal Israel is to be restored. ‘They 
were not,” in Hebrew, is singular; each was not: each 
mother at the Bethlehem massacre had but one child to 
lament, as the limitation of age in Herod’s order, “two 
years and under,” implies; this use of the singular dis- 
tributively (the mothers weeping severally, each for her 
own child), is a coincidence between the prophecy of the 
Bethlehem massacre and the event, the more remarkable 
as not being obvious: the singular, too, ils appropriate as 
to Messiah in His Egyptian exile, who was to be a lead- 
ing object of Rachel's lamentation. 16. thy work—thy 
parental weeping for thy children, [RoSENMULLER.] 
Thine affliction in the loss of thy children, murdered for 
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Christ’s sake, shall not be fruitless to thee, as was the case 
in thy giving birth to the “child of thy sorrow,” Benja- 
min, Primarily, also, thy grief shall not be perpetual: 
the exiles shall return, and the land be inhabited again. 
[CALVIN.] come again—(Hosea 1.11.) 1%. hope in... 
end—all thy calamities shall have a prosperous issue, 18. 
Ephraim—representing the ten tribes, bemoaning him- 
self—The spirit of penitent supplication shall at last be 
poured on Israel as the necessary forerunner of their res- 
toration (Zechariah 12, 10-14), Thou hast chastised me, 
and I was chastised—In the first clause the chastisement 


‘itself is meant; in the second the beneficial effect of it in 


teaching the penitent true wisdom, bullock umaccuse 
tomed to... yoke—A similar image occurs, Deuter- 
onomy 82.15. Cf. ‘stiff-necked,” Acts 7. 51; Exodus 82,9, 
Before my chastisement 
I needed the severe correction I received, as much as an 
untamed bullock needs the goad. Cf. Acts 9.5, where the 
same figure is used of Saul whilst unconverted, Israel 
has had a longer chastisement than Judah, not having 
been restored even at the Jews’ return from Babylon. 
Hereafter, at its restoration, it shall confess the sore dis- 
cipline was all needed to “accustom” it, to God’s “easy 
yoke” (Matthew 11. 29,30). turm thou me—by thy con- 
verting Spirit (Lamentations 5, 21). But why does Ephraim 
pray for conversion, seeing that he is already converted ? 
Because we are converted by progressive steps, and need 
the same power of God to carry forward, as to originate, 
our conversion (John 6, 44, 65; cf. with Isaiah 27.3; 1 Peter 
1.5; Philippians 1.6). 19. after that I was turned, I re- 
pented— Repentance in the full sense follows, not pre- 
cedes, our being turned to God by God (Zechariah 12. 10). 
The Jews’ “looking to Him whom they pierced” shall re- 
sult in their “ mourning for Him.” Repentance is the tear 
that flows from the eye of faith turned to Jesus. Him- 
self gives it: we give it not of ourselves, but must come - 
to Him for it (Acts 5.31), imstructed—made to learn by 
chastisement. God’s Spirit often works through the cor- 
rections of His providence. smoteupon,.. thigh—(Eze- 
kiel 21,12.) A token of indignant remorse, shame, and 
grief, because of his past sin. bear... reproach of... 
youth—" Because the calamities which I bore were the 
just punishment of my scandalous wantonness against God 
in my youth ;” alluding to the idols set up at Dan and 
Bethel immediately after that the ten tribes revolted 
from Judah. His sense of shame shows that he no longer 
delights in hissin. 20. Is Ephraim my dear son? &c, 
—The question implies that a negative answer was to 
be expected. Who would have thought that one so 
undutiful to His heavenly Father as Ephraim had been 
should still be regarded by God as a “pleasant child?” 
Certainly he was not so in respect to his sin. But by 
virtue of God's ‘everlasting love’ (v.3) on Ephraim’s 
being “turned” to God, he was immediately welcomed as 
God’s “dear son.” This 20th verse sets forth God’s readi- 
ness to welcome the penitent (v. 18, 19), anticipating his 
return with prevenient grace and love. Cf. Luke 15. 20: 
“When he was yet a great way off, his father saw him and 
had compassion,” &c, spake against—threatened him 
for his idolatry. remember—with favour and concern, 
as in Genesis 8,1; 30.22. bowels... troubled for him 
— Deuteronomy 82. 36; Isaiah 63, 15; Hosea 11. 8}—viz., with 
the yearnings of compassionate loye. The “ bowels” in- 
clude the region of the heart, the seat of the affections. 
24. way-marks—pillars to mark the road for the return- 
ing exiles. Caravans set up pillars, or pointed heaps of 
stones, to mark the way through the desert against their 
return. So Israel is told by God to mark the way by 
which they went in leaving their country for exile; for 
by the same way they shall return. highway—(Isaiah 
35. 8, 10.) 22. go about—viz., after human helps (ch. 2, 18, 
23, 36). Why not return immediately to me? MAURER 
translates, as in Song of Solomon 5. 6, “* How long wilt thou 
withdraw thyself?” Let thy past backslidings suffice thes 
now that a new era approaches. What God finds fault 
with in them is, that they looked hither and thither, lean- 
ing on contingencies, instead of at once trusting the word 
of God, which promised their restoration. To assure them 
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Christ is Promised. 
of this, God promises to create a new thing in their land, A 
woman shall compass aman, CALVIN explains this: Israel, 
who is feeble as a woman, shall be superior to the warlike 


Chaldeans; the captives shall reduce their captors to cap- - 


tivity. HeNGsrENBERG makes the ‘ woman” the Jewish 
Church, and the “man” Jehovah, her husband, whose 
love she will again seek (Hosea 2.6,7). MAURER, A woman 
shall protect (Deuteronomy 32. 10, Margin ; Psalm 82, 10) a 
man, i. e., You need fear no foes in returning, for all things 
shall be so peaceful that a woman would be able to take 
man’s part, and act as his protector. But the Christian 
fathers almost unanimously (Augustine, &c.) interpreted 
it of the Virgin Mary compassing Christ in her womb, This 
view is favoured :—(1.) By the connection; it gives a reason 
why the exiles should desire a return to their country, 
viz,, because Christ was conceived there. (2.) The word 
“created” implies a Divine power put forth in the crea- 
tion of a body in the Virgin’s womb by the Holy Ghost 
for the second Adam, such as was exerted in creating the 
first Adam (Luke 1.35; Hebrews 10.5). (3.) The phrase, 
“a new thing,’ something unprecedented; a man whose 
like had never existed before, at once God and man; a 
mother out of the ordinary course of nature, at once 
mother and virgin. An extraordinary mode of genera- 
tion; one conceived by the Holy Ghost without man, 
(4.) The specification ‘in the land” (not “earth,” as 
English Version), viz., of Judah, where probably Christ 
was conceived, in Hebron (ef. Luke 1. 39, 41, 42, 44, with 
Joshua 21.11) or else in Nazareth, ‘in the territory’’ of 
Tsrael, to whom v. 5, 6, 15, 18, 21 refer; His birth was at 
Bethlehem (Micah 5,2; Matthew 2.5, 6). As the place of 
His nativity, and of His being reared (Matthew 2, 23), and 
of His preaching (Haggai 2.7; Malachi 3.1), are specificd, 
80 it is likely the Holy Spirit designated the place of His 
being conceived. (5.) The Hebrew for ‘*woman” implies 


_an individual, as the Virgin Mary, rather than a collection 


of persons. (6.) The restoration of Israel is grounded on 
God’s covenant in Christ, to whom, therefore, allusion is 
naturally made as the foundation of Israel’s hope (cf. 
Isaiah 7.14). The Virgin Mary’s conception of Messiah in 
the womb answers to the “‘ Virgin of Israel’ (therefore so 
ealled.v 21), i. ¢., Israel and her sons at their final restora- 
tion, receiving Jesus as Messiah (Zechariah 12.10). (7.) 
The reference to the conception of the child Messiah ac- 
cords with the mention of the massacre of “children” 
referred to v, 15 (cf. Matthew 2.17). (8.) The Hebrew for 
“man” is properly ‘mighty man,” a term applied to God 
(Deuteronomy 10.17); and to Christ (Zechariah 13.7; cf. 
Psalm 45,3; Isaiah 9.6). [CaLovius.] 23, Jerusalem again 
shall be the metropolis of the whole nation, the seat of 
“justice” (Psalm 122.5-S; Isaiah 1,26), and of sacred wor- 
ship (“holiness,” Zechariah 8.3) on ‘Mount’ Moriah, 
24. Judah... cities... husbandmen,,. they with 
flocks—Two Classes, citizens and countrymen, the latter 
divided into agricultwrists and shepherds, all alike in 
security, though the latter were to be outside the protec- 
tion of city walls. “Judah” here stands for the country, 
as distinguished from its cities, 25. The weary, sorrowful, 
and indigent state of Israel will prove no obstacle in the 
way of my helping them. 26. The words of Jeremiah: 
Upon this (or By reason of this) announcement of a happy 
restoration, I awaked from the prophetic dream vouch- 
safed to me (ch. 23.25) with the sweet impression thereof 
remaining on! my mind. “Sleep” here means dream, as 
in Psalm 99.5. 27. He shows how a land so depopulated 
shall again be peopled. God will cause both men and 
beasts in it to increase to a multitude (Ezekiel 36. 9-11; 
Hosea 2.23). 28. (Ch. 41.27.) The same God who, as it 
were (in human language), was on the watch for all means 
to destroy, shall be as much on the watch for the means 
of their restoration. 29. In those days—After their pun- 
ishment has been completed, and mercy again visits 
them. fathers... caten ... sour grape... children’s 
teeth .. . on edge—The proyerb among the exiles’ chil- 
dren born in Babylon, to express that they suffered the 
evil consequences of their fathers’ sins rather than of 
their own (Lamentations 5.7; Ezelxiel 18, 2,3). 30. (Gala- 
tlans 6.5,7.) 31. the days... new covenant with ,., 
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Israel ... JIndah—The new covenant is made with 
literal Israel and Judah, not with the spiritual Israel, é. e., 
believers, except secondarily, and as grafted on the stock 
of Israel (Romans 11, 16-27). For the whole subject of chs, 
30. and 31. is the restoration of the Hebrews (ch. 30, 4, 7, 10, 
18; 31.7, 10, 11, 23, 24, 27, 36). With the ‘remnant according 
to the election of grace” in Israel, the new covenant has 
already taken effect. But with regard to the whole nation, 
its realization is reserved for the last days, to which Paul 
refers this prophecy in an abridged form (Romans 11. 27), 
32. Not... the covenant that I made with ... fathers 
—The Old Testament covenant as contrasted with our 
gospel covenant (Hebrews 8, 8-12; 10.16,17, where this 
prophecy is quoted to prove the abrogation of the law by 
the gospel), of which the distinguishing features are its 
securing by an adequate atonement the forgiveness of 
sins, and by the inworking of effectual grace ensuring 
permanent obedience. An earnest of this is given par- 
tially in the present eclectic or elect Church gathered out 
of Jews and Gentiles. But the promise here to Israel in 
the last days is national and universal, and effected by 
an extraordinary outpouring of the Spirit (v. 33, 34; Eze- 
kkiel 11.17-20), independent of any merit on their part 
(Ezekiel 36, 25-32; 37. 1-28; 39.29; Joel 2, 23-28; Zechariah 
12.10; 2 Corinthians 3.1). took... by... hand—(Deu- 
teronomy 1.31; Hosea 11,3.) although I was an husband 
Cf. ch. 3. 14; Hosea 2.7,8.) But LXX., Syriac and St. Paul 
(Hebrews 8. 9) translate, “I regarded them not ;”’ and GESE- 
Nivs, &c., justify this rendering of the Hebrew from the 
Arabic. The Hebrews regarded not God, so God regarded 
them not. 33. will be their God—(Ch. 32. 38.) 34, True, 
specially of Israel (Isaiah 54.13); secondarily, true of be- 
lievers (John 6,45; 1 Corinthians 2.10; 1 John 2,20) fore 
give... iniquity ... remember, , , no more—(ch. 33, 
8; 50.20; Micah 7. 18); applying peculiarly to Israel (Ro- 
mans 11. 27), Seecondarily, all believers (Acts 10, 43), 35. 
dividcth ... sea when... waves...roar,.. Lord 
of hosts... mame—quoted from Isaian 51. 15, the gen- 
uineness of which passage is thus established on Jere- 
miah’s authority. 36. a nation—Israel’s national polity 
has been broken up by the Romans. But théir preserva- 
tion as a distinct people amidst violent persecutions, 
though scattered among all nations for eighteen centu- 
ries, wnamalgamated, whereas all other peoples under 
such circumstances have become incorporated with the 
nations in which they have been dispersed, is a perpetual 
standing miracle (ef. ch. 33. 20; Psalm 148. 6; Isaiah 54, 9, 
10). 37. (Cf. 33. 22.) for all that they have done—viz,, all 
the sins. God will regard His own covenant promise, 
rather than their merits. 38. tower of Hananeel—the 
city shall extend beyond its former bounds (Nehemiah 8, 
1; 12.39; Zechariah 14.10). gateof , . cormer—(2 Kings 
14. 18; 2 Chronicles 26,9.) 39. measuring-line—(Ezekiel 
40.8; Zechariah2,1.) Gareb—from a Hebrew root, lo scrape; 
Syriac, leprosy; the locality outside of the city, where 
lepers were removed to, Goath—from a root, to toil, refers 
ring to the éoilsome ascent there: outside of the city of 
David, towards the south-west, as Gareb was north-west. 
[JUNIUS.] 40. walley of... dend—Tophet, where the 
bodies of malefactors were cast (Isaiah 30, 33), south of the 
city, flelds ,., Kidron—so 2 Kings 23.4. Fields in the 
suburbs reaching as far as Kidron, eust of the city. horse 
gate—through it the king’s horses were led forth for 
watering to the brook Kidron (2 Kings 11, 16; Nehemiah 
8, 28), for ever—The city shall not only be spacious, but 
both “holy to the Lord,” 7. e., freed from all pollutions, 
and everlasting (Joel 3. 17, 20; Revelation 21, 2, 10, 27), 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver. 1-l4. JEREMIAH, IMPRISONED FOR HIS PROPHECY 
AGAINST JERUSALEM, BUYS A PATRIMONIAL PROPERTY 
(HIS RELATIVE HANAMEEL’S), IN ORDER TO CERTIFY TO 
THE JEWS THEIR FUTURE RETURN FROM BABYLON. 1. 
tenth year—The siege of Jerusalem had already begun, in 
the tenth month of the ninth year of Zedekiah (ch, 39.1; 2 
Kings 25.1), 2.in.,.. courtof,.. prison—i.e., in the 
open space occupied by the guard, whence he was not al- 
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lowed to depart, but where any of his friends might visit 
nim (v. 12; ch, 38, 13,28), Marvellous obstinacy, that at 
the time when they were experiencing the truth of Jere- 
miah’s words in the pressure of the siege, they should still 
keep the prophet in confinement. [CALVIN.] The cir- 
cumstances narrated (v. 3-5) occurred at the beginning of 
the siege, when Jeremiah foretold the capture of the city 
(v. 1; ch. 34. 1-7; 39.1). He was at that time put into free 
custody in the court of the prison. At the raising of the 
siege by Pharaoh-hophra, Jeremiah was on the point of 
repairing to Benjamin, when he was cast into “the dun- 
geon,” but obtained leave to be removed again to the court 
of the prison (ch. 87. 12-21) When there he urged the 
Jews, on the second advance of the Chaldeans to the siege, 
to save themselves by submission to Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 
88. 2,3); in consequence of this the king, at the instiga- 
tion of the princes, had him cast into a miry dungeon (ch. 
88. 4-6); again he was removed to the prison court at the 
intercession of a courtier (v. 7-13), where he remained till 
the capture of the city (v. 28), when he was liberated (ch, 
89. 11, &c.; 40.1, &c.), 4. his eyes shall behold his eyes— 
t.e., only before reaching Babylon, which he was not to see, 
Ch. 39. 6,7 harmonizes this prophecy (ch. 82,4) with the 
seemingly opposite prophecy, Ezekiel 12, 13, “He shall 
not see.” 5. visit him—in a good sense (ch, 27, 22); refer- 
ring to the honour paid Zedekiah at his death and burial 
(ch. 54. 4,5). Perhaps, too, before his death he was treated 
by Nebuchadnezzar with some favour. though ye fight 
... Shall not prosper—(Ch. 21. 4.) 6. Jeremiah said—re- 
suming the thread of v.1, which was interrupted by the 
parenthesis (v. 2-5). 7. som of Shallum thine uncle— 
therefore, Jeremiah’s firstcousin, field... in Anathoth 
—a sacerdotal city: and so having 1000 cubits of suburban 
fields outside the wall attached to it (Numbers 35. 4, 5), 
The prohibition to sell these suburban fields (Leviticus 25. 
84) applied merely to their alienating them from Levites 
to another tribe; so that this chapter does not contravene 
that prohibition, Besides, what is here meant is only the 
purchase of the use of the field till the year of jubilee. On 
the failure of the owner, the next of kin had the right of 
redeeming it (Leviticus 25, 25, &c.; Ruth 4, 3-6), 8. Then 
I knew—Not that Jeremiah previously doubted the 
reality of the Divine communication, but, the effect fol- 
lowing it, and the prophet’s experimentally knowing it, 
confirmed his faith and was the seal to the vision, The 
Roman historian, FLorus (2.6), records a similar in- 
stance: During the days that Rome was being besieged 
by Hannibal, the very ground on which he was encamped 
was put up for sale at Rome, and found a purchaser; im- 
plying the calm confidence of the ultimate issue enter- 
tained by the Roman people. 9. seventeen shekels of 
silver—As the shekel was only 2s, 4d., the Whole would 
be under £2,a rather small sum, even taking into account 
the fact of the Chaldean occupation of the land, and the 
uncertainty of the time when it might come to Jeremiah 
or his heirs. Perhaps the “seven shekels,’” which in the 
Hebrew (see Margin) are distinguished from the“ ten pieces 
of silver,’ were shekels of gold. [MAURER.] 10. sub- 
scribed—J wrote in the deed, “‘ book of purchase” (v. 12). 
weights—coined money was not in early use; hence 
money was weighed (Genesis 23,16), Li. evidence ,,, 
sealed ... open—Two deeds were drawn up in a con- 
tract of sale; the one, the original copy, witnessed and 
sealed with the public seal; the other not so, but open, 
and therefore less authoritative, being but a copy, GaA- 
TAKER thinks, that the purchaser sealed the one with his 
own seal, the other he showed to witnesses that they 
might write their names on the back of it, and know the 
contents; and that some details, e. g., the conditions and 
time of redemption were in the sealed copy, which the 
parties might not choose to be known to the witnesses, 
and which were therefore not in the open copy. The sealed 
copy, when opened after the seventy years’ captivity, 
would greatly confirm the faith of those living at that 
time, The “law and custom” refer, probably, not merely 
to the sealing up of the conditions and details of pur- 
chase, but also to the law of redemption, according to 
which, at the return to Judea, the deed wouid show that 
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Jeremiah had bought the field by his right as next of kin, 
(Leviticus 25, 13-16), [Lupovicus DE Dieu.) 12. Baruch 
—Jeremiah’s amanwensis andagent (ch, 36,4, &e.), before 


* all—in sales everything clandestine was avoided; pub- 


licity was required. So here, in the court of prison, where 
Jeremiah was confined, there were soldiers and others, 
who had free access to him, present (ch, 38.1), 14. inan 
earthen vessel—that the documents might not be injured 
by the moisture of the surrounding earth; at the same 
time, being buried, they could not be stolen, but would 
remain as a pledge of the Jews’ deliverance until God's 
time should come. 15. (Cf. v. 24, 25, 37, 43, 44.) 16. Jere- 
miah, not comprehending how God’s threat of destroying 
Judah could be reconciled with God’s commanding him to 
purchase land in it as ifin a free country, has recourse to 
his grand remedy against perplexities, prayer. 17. hast 
made... heaven—Jeremiah extols God’s creative power, 
as a ground of humility on his part as man: It is not my 
part to call thee, the mighty God, to account for thy ways 
(cf. ch. 12.1), too hard—In v. 27 God's reply exactly accords 
with Jeremiah’s prayer (Genesis 18. 14; Zechariah 8. 6; 
Luke 1, 87). 18. (Exodus 84.7; Isaiah 65. 6.) This is taken 
froin the decalogue (Exodus 20, 5,6). This isasecond con- 
sideration to check hasty judgments as to God’s ways: 
Thou art the gracious and righteous Judge of the world, 
19. counsel. , , work—devising ... executing (Isaiah 
28.29). eyes... open upon all—(Job 3, 21; Proverbs 5. 
21.) to give , ,. according to . . . ways—(Cb. 17, 10.) 
20. even unto this day—thou hast given “signs” of thy 
power from the day when thou didst deliver Israel out of 
Egypt by mighty miracles, down to the present time, 
(MAURER.] CALVIN explains it, ‘ memorable even unto 
this day.”” among other men—not in Israel only, but 
among foreign peoples also. Cf. for “other” understood, 
Psalm 73. 5, made thee a name—(Exodus 9, 16; 1 Chroni- 
cles 17, 21; Isaiah 63.12.) as at this day—a name of power, 
such as thou hast at this day, 21. (Psalm 136. 11,12.) 22. 
given... didst swear—God gave it by a gratuitous coy- 
enant, not for their deserts. 23. all... thou com- 
mandedst . . . all this evil—their punishment was 
thus exactly commensurate with their sin, It was not 
fortuitous. 24. mounmts— mounds of earth, raised as 
breastworks by the besieging army, behind which they 
employed their engines, and which they gradually pushed 
forward to the walls of the city, behold, thou seest it— 
connected with v, 25. Thou seest all this with thine own 
eyes, and yet (what seems inconsistent with it) thou com- 
mandest me to buy a field. 25. for the city, &c.—rather, 
though, &e. 27. Jehoyah retorts Jeremiah’s own words: 
I am indeed, as thou sayest (v. 17), the God and Creator of 
“all flesh,” and “nothing is too hard for me;” thine own 
words ought to have taught thee that, though Judea and 
Jerusalem are given up to the Chaldeans now for the sins 
of the Jews, yet it will not be had to me, when I please, 
to restore the state so that houses and lands therein shall 
be possessed in safety (v. 36-41). 29. burn ,,. houses 
upon whose roofs... incense unto Baal—retribution 
in kind, They burnt incense to Baal, on the houses, so the 
houses shall be burnt (ch, 19. 13), The god of fire was the 
object of their worship; so fire shall be the instrument 
of their punishment. to provoke me—indicating the 
design, not merely the event. They seemed to court God’s 
“anger,” and purposely to “ provoke” Him, 30. have... 
done—iil., have been doing; implying continuous action, 
only ... evil... only provoked me—they have been 
doing nothing else but evil; their sole aim seems to have 
been to provoke me, their youth—the time when they 
were in the wilderness, having just before come into na- 
tional existence, 31. provocation of mine anger—til., 
“for mine anger.’’ CALVIN, therefore, connects these 
words with those at the end of the verse, “this city has 
been to me an object for mine anger (viz., by reason of the 
provocations inentioned, v, 30), &c., that I should remove 
it,” &c, Thus, there will not be the repetition of the 
sentiment, v.30, as in Lnglish Version; the ITebrew also 
favours this rendering. However, Jeremiah delights in 
repetitions, In English Version the words, “that I should 
remove it,’ &c., stand independently, as the result of 


Restoration from Babylon Promised. 


what precedes. The time is ripe for taking vengeance on 
them (2 Kings 23. 27). from the day that they built it— 
Solomon completed the building of the city; and it was 
he who, first of the Jewish kings, turned to idolatry. It 
was originally built by the idolatrous Canaanites. 32. 
priests .. . prophets—(Nehemiah 9, 32,31.) Hence, learn, 
though ministers of God apostatize, we must remain 
faithiul. 332. (Ch. 2. 27; 7.13.) 34. (Ch. 7. °30, 31; Ezekiel 
8. 5-17.) 35. cause... pass through .. . fire—by way 
of purification, they passed through with bare feet (Le- 
viticus 18.21). Moleeh—meaning king; the same as Milcom 
(1 Kings 11.33). I commanded not—this cuts off from the 
Superstitions the plea of a good intention. All ‘“ will- 
worship’’ exposes to God’s wrath (Colossians 2. 18, 23). 36. 
And now therefore—rather, But now, nevertheless. Not- 
withstanding that their guilt deserves lasting vengeance, 
God, for the elect’s sake and for His covenant’s sake, will, 
contrary to all that might have been expected, restore 
them. yesay, It shali be delivered into... king of 
Babylon—tThe reprobate pass from the extreme of self- 
confidence to that of despair of God’s fulfilling His 
promise of restoring them. 3%. (Note, ch, 16, 15.) The 
“fall” countries implies a future restoration of Israel 
more uniyersal than that from Babylon, 38. (Ch. 80. 22; 
24.7.) 39. ome heart—all seeking the Lord with one accord, 
in contrast to their state when only scattered individuals 
sought Him (Ezekiel 11.19, 20; Zephaniah 3.9). for... 
good of them—(Psalm 34, 12-15.) 40. (Ch. 31.31, 33; Isaiah 
55. 3.) mot depart from me—never yet fully realized as 
to the Israelites. I will not turnaway fromthem... 
good—(Isaiah 30. 21.) Jehovah compares Himself to a 
sedulous preceptor following his pupils everywhere to 
direct their words, gestures, &c. put my fear in... 
hearts ... not depart from me—Both the conversion 
and perseverance of the saints are the work of God alone, 
by the operation of the Holy Spirit. 41. rejoice over 
them— Deuteronomy 30.9; Isaiah 62, 5; 65.19; Zephaniah 
3.17.) plant... assuredly—rather, in stability, i. e., per- 
manently, for ever (ch. 24.6; Amos 9,15). 42. (Ch. 31. 28.) 
The restoration from Babylon was only a slight foretaste 
of the grace to be expected by Israel at last through 
Christ, 43. (Ver. 15.) whereof ye say, It is desolate— 
(Ch, 33.10.) 44. Referring to the forms of contract (v. 10- 
12), Benjamin—specificd as Anathoth, Jeremiah’s place 
of residence where the field lay (v. 8), was in it. 
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Ver. 1-26. PROPHECY OF THE RESTORATION FROM BABY- 
LON, AND OF MESSIAH AS KING AND PRIEST. 1. shut up 
—+ Ch. 82, 2,3; 2 Timothy 2.9.) Though Jeremiah was shut 
up in bondage, the word of God was ‘not bound.” &. 
maker thereof—rather, the doer of it, viz., that which 
Jeremiah is about to prophesy, the restoration of Israel, 
an act which is thought now impossible, but which the 
Almighty will effect. formed it—viz., Jerusalem (ch, 32. 
44), [CALVIN.] Rather, that formed, i. e., moulds His pur- 
pose into due shape for execution (Isaiah 37, 26), Lord... 
his name—(Exodus 3. 14,15.) 3. Call, .., I will answer 
—Ch, 29.12; Psalm 91.15.) Jeremiah, as the representative 
of the people of God, is urged by God to pray for that 
which God has determined to grant, viz., the restoration, 
God’s promises are not to slacken, but to quicken the 
prayers of His people (Psalm 132, 13, 17; Isaiah 62. 6, 7). 
mighty things— Hebrew, “inaccessible things,” i. e., in- 
eredible, hard to man’s understanding [MAURER], viz., 
the restoration of the Jews, an event despaired of. ‘ Hid- 
den,” or ‘ recondite.””. [PISCATOR.] thou knowest not— 
yet God had revealed those things to Jeremiah, but the 
unbelief of the peoplein rejecting the grace of God had 
caused him to forget God’s promise, as though the case of 
the people admitted of noremedy, 4. houses... thrown 
down by the mounts—viz., by the missiles cast from the 
besiegers’ mounds (ch. 32. 24); “‘and by the sword” follows 
properly, as, after missiles had prepared the way, the 
foe next advanced to close quarters ‘with the sword,” 5. 
They—The Jews; the defenders of the ‘houses’ (v, 4), 
“come forward to fight with the Chaldeans,” who burst 
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into the city through the “ thrown-down houses,” but all 
the effect that they produce ‘is, to fill them (the houses) 
with” their own “dead bodies.” 6. (Ch. 30. 17.) The 
answer to Jeremiah’s mournful question (ch. 8. 22), 
cure—lit., the long linen bandage employed in dress- 
ing wounds. truth—i. e., stability; I will bring forth 
for them abundant and permanent peace, i. e., prosperity. 
7. cause... to returm—i.e., reverse (v.11; ch. 32. 44). 
The specification, both of “Judah” and “ Tsrael,”’ can only 
apply fully to the future restoration. as at the first— 
(Isaiah 1, 26.) 8. cleamnse—(Ezekiel 36, 25; Zechariah 13, 1; 
Hebrews 9. 13, 14). Alluding to the legal rites of purifica- 
tion. all their iniquity ... all their iniquities—both 
the principle of sin within, and its outward manifesta- 
tions in acts, The repetition is in order that the Jews 
may consider how great is the grace of God in not merely 
pardoning (as to the punishment), but also cleansing them 
(as to the pollution of guilt); not merely one iniquity, but 
all (Micah 7.18), 19.it—the city. amame.., a praise— 
(Ch. 13.11; Isaiah 62,7.) them—the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem,* they shall fear... for all the goodness—(Psalm 
130. 4.) The Gentiles shall be led to ‘fear’? God by the 
proofs of His power displayed in behalf of the Jews: the 
ungodly among them shall “tremble” for fear of God’s 
Judgments on them; the penitent shall reverentially fear 
and be converted to him (Psalm 102, 15; Isaiah 60, 3), 10. 
ye say... desolate —(Ch. 32. 43.). 11. (Ch. 7.34; 16, 9.) 
Praise the Lord, &c.—The words of Psalm 136. 1, which 
were actually used by the Jews at their restoration (Ezra 
8.11), sacrifice of praise—(Psalm 107, 22; 116, 17), This 
shall continue when all other sacrifices shall be at an 
end. 12. habitation of shepherds... flocks—In con- 
trast to v.10, “without man... inhabitant ... without 
beast” (ch. 32. 43; cf. ch. 31, 24; 50.19; Isaiah 65. 10). 13. 
pass.,.under,.,.. hands of him that telleth them— 
—Shepherds, in sending forth and bringing back their 
sheep to the folds, count them by striking each as it 
passes with a rod, implying the shepherd’s provident 
care that not one should be lost (Leviticus 27. 32; Micah 7, 
14; cf. John 10. 28, 29; 17,12). 34. perform—‘T will make 
to rise -’’ God’s promise haying for a time seemed to lie 
dead and abortive. [CALVIN.] 15. Repeated from ch. 23. 
5, the land—the Holy Land: Israel and Judah (ch. 23. 6), 
16. Jerusalem—in ch, 23. 6, instead of this, it is ‘‘ Israel.’ 
“The name” in the Hebrew has here to be supplied from 
that passage; and for “the” (Messiah, the antitypical 
“‘Tsrael”’) the antecedent there (Isaiah 49.3), we have 
““she” here, 7. e., Jerusalem. She is called by the same 
name as Messiah, “‘The Lord our Righteousness,” by vir- 
tue of the mystical oneness between her (as the literal 
representative of the spiritual Church) and her Lord and 
Husband. Thus, whatever belongs to the Head belongs 
also to the members (Ephesians 5. 30, 32), Hence the 
Church is called ‘‘Christ” (Romans 16.7; 1 Corinthians 12, 
12). The Church hereby professes to draw all her right- 
eousness from Christ (Isaiah 45. 24, 25). It is for the sake 
of Jerusalem, literal and spiritual, that God the Father 
gives this name (Jehovah, Tsidkenu, ‘‘The Lord our Right- 
eousness”’) to Christ. 1%. The promises of perpetuity of 
the throne of David fulfilled in Messiah, the son of Dayid 
(2Samuel 7.16; 1 Kings 2.4; Psalm 8&9. 4, 29, 36; cf. Luke 1, 
82, 33). 18. Messiah’s literal priesthood (Hebrews 7. 17, 21, 
24-28), and His followers’ spiritual priesthood and sacri- 
fices (v. 11; Romans 12. 1; 15. 16; 1 Peter 2.5, 9; Revelation 
1, 6), shall never cease, according to the covenant with 
Levi, broken by the priests, but fulfilled by Messiah 
(Numbers 25, 12,13; Malachi 2. 4, 5, 8). 20. covenant of 
the day—i. e., covenant with the day: answering to “ cove- 
nant with David” (v, 21, also v. 25, ‘with day ;” ef. ch. 31, 35, 
86; Leviticus 26.42; Psalm 89. 34, 37). 22. (Genesis 15.5; 
22.17). The blessing there promised belonged to all the 
tribes; here it is restricted to the family of Davidand the 
tribe of Levi, becanse it was on these that the welfare of 
the whole people rested. When the kingdom and priest- 
hood flourish in the person of Messiah, the whole nation 
shall temporally and spiritually prosper. 24. this peo- 
ple—certain of the Jews, especially those who spoke with 
Jeremiah in the court of the prison (ch, 32, 12; 38.1), the 
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two families—Judah and Israel. before them—in their 
judgment. They suppose that I have utterly cast off 
Israel so as to be no more a nation. The expression, ‘my 
people,” of itself, shows God has not cast off Israel for 
ever, 25. (Ch. 31,35, 36; Genesis 8.22; Psalm 74, 16, 17.) I 
who have established the laws of nature am the same 
God who have made a covenant with the Church, 26. 
Isanc—(Psalm 105, 9; Amos 7, 9, 16.) \ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-22. CAPTIVITY OF ZEDEKIAH AND THE PEOPLE 
FORETOLD FOR THEIR DISOBEDIENCE AND PERFIDY. The 
prophecy (v. 1-7) as to Zedekiah is an amplification of that 
in ch, 32. 1-5, in consequence of which Jeremiah was then 
shut up in the court of the prison, The prophecy (v, 8-22) 
refers to the Jews, who, afraid of the capture of the city, 
had, in obedience to the law, granted freedom to their 
servants at the end of seven years, but on the intermis- 
sion of the siege forced them back into bondage, 1. Je= 
rusalem and ,. , all the cities thereof—{ Note, ch. 19. 15.) 
It was amazing blindness in the king, that, in such a des- 
perate position, he should reject admonition, 3. (Ch, 32, 
4.) 4, 5. Mitigation of Zedekiah’s punishment. the 
burnings of thy fathers—thy funeral shall be honoured 
with the same burning of aromatic spices as there was at 
the funerals of thy fathers (2 Chronicles 16, 14; 21.19). The 
honours here mentioned were denied to Jehoiakim (ch, 
22,18). Ah, lord !—The Hebrews in their chronology (Seder 
olam) mention the wailing used over him, “ Alas! King 
Zedekiah is dead,-drinking the dregs (i.e, paying the 
penalty for the sins) of former ages,’”’ 7%. these... re= 
mained—alone (cf. 2 Chronicles 11. 5,9). 8. By the lawa 
Hebrew, after having been a bond-servant for six years, 
on the seventh was to be let go free (Exodus 21, 22; Deu- 
teronomy 15.12), Zedekiah made a covenant—vith sol- 
emn ceremonial in the temple (v, 15, 18, 19). them—bond- 
servants (v. 9). 9. nome... serve himself of a Jew— 
(Leviticus 25. 39-46.) 11. During the interruption of the 
siege by Pharaoh-hophra (cf, v. 21, 22, with ch, 37. 5-10), the 
Jews reduced their servants to bondage again. 13.°The 
last year of Zedekiah was the sabbatical year. How just 
the retribution, that they who, against God’s law and 
their own covenant, enslaved their brethren, should be 
doomed to bondage themselves: and that the bond-ser- 
vants should enjoy the sabbatical freedom at the hands 
of the foe (ch. 52. 16) which their own countrymen denied 
them! 14. At the end of seven years—i, e., not on the 
eighth year, but within the limit of the seventh year, not 
later than the end of the seventh year (Exodus 21, 2; 23, 
10; Deuteronomy 15.12), So “at the end of three years” 
(Deuteronomy 14. 28; 2 Kings 18. 10), and “after three days, 
I will rise again” (Matthew 27. 63), i.e., on the third day (cf. 
Matthew 27.64), 15. im the house ... called by my 
name—the usual place of making such covenants (2 Kings 
23.3; cf. 1 Kings 8, 31; Nehemiah 10, 29), 16. polluted my 
name—by violating your oath (Exodus 20,7), 17.mot... 
proclaiming liberty—Though the Jews had ostensibly 
emancipated their bond-servants, they virtually did not 
do so by revoking the liberty which they had granted, 
God looks not to outward appearances, but to the sincere 
intention, I proclaim a liberty—retribution answering 
to the offence (Matthew 7, 2; 18. 32, 33; Galatians 6,7; 
James 2, 13). The Jews who would not give liberty to 
their brethren shall themselves receive ‘‘a liberty” calam- 
jtous tothem. God will manumit them from His happy 
and safe service (Psalm 121.3), which is real “liberty” 
(Psalm 119, 45; John 8, 36; 2 Corinthians 3.17), only to pass 
under the terrible bondage of other task-masters, the 
“sword,” &c, to be removed—the Hebrew expresses agi- 
tation (Note, ch, 15. 4), Cf. Deuteronomy 28, 25, 48, 64, 65, as 
to the restless agitation of the Jews in their ceaseless re- 
movals from place to place in theirdispersion, 18. passed 
between the parts thereof—the contracting parties in 
the “covenant” (not here the law in general, but their 
covenant made before God in His house to emancipate 
their slaves, v, 8,9) passed through the parts of the animal 
cut in two, implying that they prayed so to be cut in sun- 
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der (Matthew 24.51; Greek, cut in two) if they should break 
the covenant (Genesis 15. 10, 17). 20.1 will even give— 
resuming the sentence begun, but not completed (v, 18), “I 
will give,” &c, seek their life—implacably: satisfied with 
nothing short of their blood; not content with booty. 
dead bodies—The breakers of the covenant shall be cut in 
pieces, as the calf between whose parts they passed. 21. 
gone up—i, e., raised the siege in order to meet Pharaoh- 
hophra (ch, 37. 7-10). The departure of the Chaldeans was 
a kind of manumission of the Jews; but as their manu- 
mission of their bond-servants was recalled, so God re- 
voked His manumission of them from the Chaldeans. 
22. I will command—Nebuchadnezzar, impelled uncon- 
sciously by a Divine instigation, returned on the with- 
drawal of the Egyptians, 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ver. 1-19. PROPHECY IN THE REIGN OF JEHOIAKIM, 
WHEN THE CHALDEANS, IN CONJUNCTION WITH THE SyY- 
RIANS AND MOABITES, INVADED JUDEA. By the obedience 
of the Rechabites to their father, Jeremiah condemns the 
disobedience of the Jews to God their Father, The Holy 
Spirit has arranged Jeremiah’s prophecies by the moral 
rather than the chronological connection. From the his- 
tory of an event fifteen years before, the Jews, who had 
brought back their manumitted servants into bondage, 
are taught how much God loves and rewards obedience, 
and hates and punishes disobedience. 2. Rechabites—a 
nomadic tribe belonging to the Kenites of Hemath (1 
Chronicles 2. 55), of the family of Jethro, or Hobab, Moses’ 
father-in-law (Exodus 18. 9, &c.; Numbers 10, 29-32; Judges 
1.16). They came into Canaan with the Israelites, but, in 
order to preserve their independence, chose a life in tents 
without a fixed habitation (1 Samuel 15. 6). Besides the 
branch of them associated with Judah and extending to 
Amalek, there was another section at Kadesh, in Naph- 
tali (Judges 4. 11, 17), They seem to have been proselytes 
of the gate. Jonadab, son of Rechab, whose charge not to 
drink wine they so strictly obeyed, was zealous for God (2 
Kings 10. 15-28). The Nabatheans of Arabia observed the 
same rules (Diodorus Siculus, 19.94), bring .,,into., , 
house of, .. Lord—because there were suitable witnesses 
at hand there from among the priests and chief men, as 
also because he had the power immediately to address the 
people assembled there (v. 13), It may have been also as 
a reproof of the priests, who drank wine freely, though 
commanded to refrain from it when in the discharge of 
their duties. [CALVIN.] chambers — which were round 
about the temple, applied to various uses, e. g., to contain 
the vestments, sacred vessels, &c. 3. Jaazaniah—the 
elder and chief of the clan, 4. man of God—a prophet 
(Deuteronomy 33.1; 1 Samuel 2. 27; 1 Kings 12. 22; 2 Kings 
4.7), also ‘‘a servant of God” in general (1 Timothy 6, 11), 
one not his own, but God’s; one who has parted with all 
right in himself to give himself wholly to God (2 Timothy 
8.17), He was so reverenced that none would call in ques- 
tion what was transacted in his chamber, keeper of the 
door— Hebrew, of the vessel. Probably the office meant is 
that of the priest who kept in charge the capitation money 
paid for the use of the temple and the votive offerings, 
such as silver vessels, &c, There were seven such keepers, 
(Grotius.] Cf. 2 Kings 12. 9; 25. 18; 1 Chronicles 9, 18, 19, 
which support English Version, I said... Drink—Jere- 
miah does not say, The Lord saith, Drink: for then they 
would bave been bound to obey. Contrast the case (1 
Kings 138. 7-26). 6. Jonadab ... our father—i.e,, fore- 
father and director, 300 years before (2 Kings 10, 15). They 
were called Rechabites, not Jonadabites, having received 
their name from Rechab the father, previously to their 
adopting the injunctions of Jonadab his son. This case 
affords no justification for slavish deference to the relig- 
ious opinions of the Christian fathers: for Jonadab’s 
injunction only affected matters of the present life : more-— 
over, it was not binding on their consciences, for they 
deemed it not unlawful to go to Jerusalem in the inva- 
sion (v.11) What is praised here is not the father’s in- 
junction, but the obedience of the sons, [CALVIN.] 7. 





Baruch Writes Jeremiah’s Prophecies. 


tents (Judges 4, 17.) live many days—according to the 
proniise connected with the tifth commandment (Exodus 
20,12; Ephesians 6. 2,3), strangers—they were not of the 
stock of Jacob, but sojourners in Israel. Types of the chil- 
dren of God, pilgrims on earth, looking for heaven as their 
home: having little to lose, so that losing times cost them 
little alarm; sitting loose to what they have (Hebrews 10. 
34; 11.9, 10, 13-16), 8. all that he charged us... allour 
days, we... wwives,..sons..,. daughters—unreserved 
obedience in all particulars, at all times, and on the part 
of all, without exception: in all which respects Israel’s 
obedience to God was wanting. Contrast 1 Samuel 15, 20, 
21; Psalm 78. 34-87, 41, 50, 57. 11. Chaldeans... Syrians— 
when Jehoiakim revolted from Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings 
24. 1, 2). Necessity sets aside all other laws, This is the 
Rechabites’ excuse for their seeming disobedience to Jona- 
dab in temporarily settling in a city. Herein was seen 
the prescieut wisdorn of Jonadab’s commands; they could 
atamoment’s notice migrate, having no land-possessions 
to tie them, 14. obey... father’s commandments: 
notwithstanding I—(Malachi 1, 6.) rising early and 
speaking — God Himself speaking late and early by His 
various ways of providence and grace, In v, 15; 2 Chron- 
icles 36, 15, a distinct mode of address is alluded to, viz., 
God sending Iis servants. 15. (Ch. 18, 11; 25. 5, 6.) I en- 
joined nothing unreasonable, but simply to serve me,and 
I attached to the command a gracious promise, but in 
vain. IfJonadab’s commands, which were arbitrary and 
not moral obligations in themselves, were obeyed, much 
more ought mine, which are in themselves right. 17. be~- 
cause I have spoken ,.. not heard,,.,1I.., called 
..- not answered —(Proverbs 1. 24; Isaiah 65, 12.) 19. 
net want a man to stand before me—there shall always 
be left representatives of the clan to worship me (ch. 15. 1, 
19); or, “before me’’ means simple existence, for all things 
in existence are in God’s sight (Psalm 89, 36). The Rechab- 
ites returned from the captivity. Wo.urr found traces of 
them in Arabia. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-32. BARUCH WRITES, AND READS PUBLICLY JERE- 
MIAH’S PROPHECIES COLLECTED IN A VOLUME. THE ROLL 
iS BURNT BY JEHOIAKIM, AND WRITTEN AGAIN BY BA- 
RUCH AT JEREMIAH’S DICTATION, 1. fourth year—The 
command to write the roll was given in the fourth year, 
but it was not read publicly till the fifth year. As Isaiah 
subjoined to his predictions a history of events confirm- 
ing his prophecies (Isaiah 36., 37,, 38.,39.), so Jeremiah also 
in ch. 37., 38., 39., 40., 41., 42., 43. ; but he prefaces his history 
with the narrative of an incident that occurred some time 
ago, showing that he, not only by word, but in writing, and 
that twice, had testified all that he is about to state as 
having subsequently come to pass. [GRoTIUS.] At the 
end of Jehoiakim’s third year, Nebuchadnezzar enrolled 
an army against Jerusalem, and took it in the end of the 
fifth or beginning of the sixth year, and carried away cap- 
tive Jehoiakim, Daniel, &c. Jehoiakim returned the same 
year, and for three years was tributary; then withheld 
tribute, Nebuchadnezzar returned and took Jerusalem, 
and carried off Jehoiakim, who died on the road, This 
harmonizes this chapter with 2 Kings 24, and Daniel 1, 
See Note, ch, 22.19. 2. roll of a book—a book formed of 
prepared skins made intoaroll, Cf. ‘volume of the book,” 
i.e., the Pentateuch (Psalm 40.7), It does not follow that 
his prophecies were not before committed to writing; 
what is implied is, they were now written together in one 
volume, so as to be read continuously to the Jews in the 
temple. against... nations—(Ch, 25. 15, &c,) from,,. 
days of Josiah—(Ch. 2%. 3.) From Josiah’s thirteenth 
year (ch. 1. 2), 3. hear—consider seriously. return ,. , 
from ,.. evil way—(Jonah 3.8.) 4 all... words of 
. +. Lord—God specially suggesting what might other- 
wise have escaped his memory, and directing the choice 
of words, as well as the substance (John 14, 26; 16.13). 5. 
Lam shut wp—notin prison, for there is no account of 
his imprisonment under Jehoiukim, and v,. 19, 26 are in- 
consistent with it: but, “J am prevented,” viz., by some 
hindrance; or, through fear of the king, to whose anger 
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Baruch was less exposed, as not being *he author of the 
prophecy, 6. go—on the following year (v.9), fasting 
day—(Sce v, 9.) An extraordinary fast, in the ninth 
month, whereas the fast on the great day of atonement 
was on the tenth day of the seventh month (Leviticus 16, 
29; 23, 27-32), appointed to avert the impending calamity, 
when Nebuchadnezzar haying, in the year before (i. e., 
the fourth of Jehoiakim), smitten Pharaoh-necho at 
Carchemish, it was feared, would attack Judea, as the 
ally of Egypt (2 Kings 23.34, 35). The fast was likely to be 
an occasion on which Jeremiah would find the Jews more 
softened, as well as a larger number of them met together. 
7. present... supplication—lit., swpplicalion shall fall; 
alluding to the prostrate attitude of the supplicants (Deu- 
teronomy 9. 25; Matthew 26. 39), as petitioners fall at the 
feet ofa king in the East. So Hebrew, ch, 38. 26; Daniel 9. 
18, Margin. 9. they proclatined .., to all the people 
. +. toall, &c,—rather, ‘‘all the people . .. all the people 
proclaimed a fast.’ [MICHAELIS.] The chiefs appointed 
the fast by the wish of the people. In either version the 
ungodly king had no share in appointing the fast. 10. 
chamber—Baruch read from the window or balcony of 
the chamber looking into the court where the people were 
assembled, However, some of the chambers were large 
enough to contain a considerable number (Nehemiah 13, 
5). Gemariah—distinct from the Gemariah, son of Hil- 
kiah, in ch, 29. 3. Shaphan—the saine person as in 2 
Kings 22,3, seribe—sccrctary of state, or he who presided 
over the pubhe records. higher court—that of the 
priests, the court.of the people being lower (2 Chronicles 
4.9), mew gate—(Ch, 26, 10.) The east gate. 12. scribe’s 
chamber—an apartinent in the palace occupied by the 
secretary of state, princes—holding a counsel of state at 
the time. Elnathan—who had already been an instru- 
ment of evil in Jéhoiakim’s hand (ch. 26. 22, 23), Hanan 
iah—the false prophet (ch. 28, 10-17), 14. Jehudi—of a 
good family, as appears from his pedigree being given so 
fully, but in a subordinate position. come—instead of 
requiring Baruch to come to them, they ought to have gone 
to the temple, and there professed their penitence. But 
pride forbade it, [CALVIN,] 16. afraid, both one and 
other— Hebrew, fear-stricken, they turned to one another 
(cf. Genesis 42, 28). This showed, on their part, hesitancy, 
and some degree of fear of God, but not enough to make 
them willing to sacrifice the favour of an earthly king. 
We will surely tell the king—Not the language of 
threatening, but implying that the matter is of such mo- 
ment, that the king ought to be made acquainted with it, 
so as to seek some remedy against the Divine anger. £7, 
What they wished to know was, whether what Baruch 
had read to them was written by him from memory after 
hearing Jeremiah repeating his prophecies continuously, 
or accurately from the prophet’s own dictation, 18. his 
mouth—Baruch replies, it was by the oral dictation of the 
prophet; v. 2 accords with this view, rather than with the 
notion that Jeremiah repeated his prophecies from MSS, 
imk—his specification of the “ink” implies, ladded noth- 
ing save the hand, pen, andink, 19. Showing that they: 
were not altogether without better feelings (cf. v. 16, 25). 
20. chamber—there were chambers in the king’s palace 
round the court or great hall, as in the temple (w 10). 
The roll was “Jaid up” there for sate-keeping, wilh other 
public records, 21. semt Jehudi—Note, how unbelievers 
flee from God, and yet seek Him through some kind of 
involuntary impulse, [CALVIN.] Jehudi seems to have 
been the king’s ready tool for evil, 22. winter-house— 
(Amos 3, 15.) minth month—viz,, of the religious year, i, 
e., November or December, fireon.., hearth—rather, the 
stove was burning before him. In the East neither chim- 
neys hor ovens are used, but, in cold weather, a brazen 
vessel containing burning charcoal; when the wood has 
burned to embers, a cover is placed over the pot to make 
it retain the heat, 23, three or four leaves—not distinct 
leaves as in a book, but the consecutive spaces on the 
long roll im the shape of doors (whence the Hebrew name 
is derived), into which the writing is divided; as the 
books of Moses in the synagogue in the present day are 
written in a long parchment rolled round a stick, the 
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writing being divided into columns, like pages. penknife 
—the writer’s knife with which the reed, used as a pen, 
was mended. “ He’’ refers to the king (v. 22). As often as 
Jehudi read three or four columns, the king cut asunder 
the part of the roll read; and so he treated the whole, 
until all the parts read consecutively were cut and burnt; 
v. 2, ‘‘ all these words,” imply that the whole volume was 
read through, not merely the first three orfour columns 
(1 Kings 22, 8), 24. The king and his “servants” were 
more hardened than the “ princes” and councillors (v, 12- 
16, Notes). Contrast the humble fear exhibited by Josiah 
at the reading of the law (2 Kings 22. 11), 25. (oie, v. 16.) 
The “nevertheless” aggravates the king’s sin; though 
God would have drawn him back through their interces- 
sion, he persisted: judicial blindness and reprobation! 
26. Hammelech—not as Margin, ‘of the king.” Jeho- 
iakim at this time (the fifth year of his reign) had no 
grown-up son: Jeconiah, his successor, was then a boy 
of eleven (cf. 2 Kings 23. 36, with 24. 8), hid them—(Psalm 
81. 20; 83.3; Isaiah 26, 20.) 27. roll, and ... words—i. e., 
the roll of words. 28. all the former words—It is in 
vain that the ungodly resist the power of Jehovah; 
not one of His words shall fall to the ground (Matthew 
5. 18; Acts 9.5; 5.39), 29. say to Jehoiakim—not in per- 
son, as Jeremiah was “hidden”’ (v, 26), bat by the written 
word of prophecy. saying, Why—This is what the king 
had desired to be said to Jeremiah if he should be found; 
kings often dislike the truth to be told them, 30. He 
shall have none to sit upon the throne—fulfilled (2 
Kings 24. 8, &c.; 25). He had successors, but not directly 
of his posterity, except his son Jeconiah, whose three 
months’ reign is counted as nothing. Zedekiah was not 
son, but uncle of Jeconiah, and was raised to the throne 
in contempt of him and his father Jehoiakim (ch, 22. 30), 
dead body ... cast out—(Ch. 22, 18, 19.), day, . . heat 
... night... frost—there are often these variations of 
temperature in the East between night and day (Genesis 
81.40), 32. added besides ... many like words—Sin- 
ners gain nothing but additional punishment by setting 
aside the word of Jehovah, The law was similarly re- 
written after the first tables had been broken owing to 
Israel's idolatry (Exodus 32., 34). 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ver. 1-21. HISTORICAL SECTIONS, CHAP, 37.44. THE 
CHALDEANS RAISE THE SIEGE, TO GO AND MEET PHA- 
RAOH-HOPHRA. ZEDEKIAH SENDS TO JEREMIAH TO PRAY 
TO GOD IN BEHALF OF THE JEWS: IN VAIN, JEREMIAH 
TRIES TO ESCAPE TO HIS NATIVE PLACE, BUT IS ARRESTED, 
ZEDEKIAH ABATES THE RIGOUR OF HIS IMPRISONMENT, 
1. Coniah—curtailed from Jeconiah by way of reproach, 
whom—referring to Zedekiah, not to Coniah (2 Kings 24. 
17). 2. Amazing stupidity, that they were not admonished 
by the punishment of Jeconiah [CALVIN] (2 Chronicles 36. 
12,14)! 3. Zedekiah . . . sent—fearing lest, in the event 
of the Chaldeans overcoming Pharaoh-hophra, they 
should return to besiege Jerusalem. See Wote in begin- 
ning of ch. 21.; that chapter chronologically comes in 
between ch. 37, and 38, The message of the king to Jere- 
miah here in ch. 37, is, however, somewhat earlier than 
that in ch, 21.; here it is whilst the issue between the Cha]- 
deans and Pharaoh was undecided; there it is when, after 
the repulse of Pharaoh, the Chaldeans were again advan- 
cing against Jerusalem; hence, whilst Zephaniah is named 
in both embassies, Jehucal accompanies him here, Pashur 
there. But,as Pashur and Jehucal are both mentioned 
in ch, 38. 1, 2, as hearing Jeremiah’s reply, which is iden- 
tical with that in ch, 21. 9, it is probable the two messages 
followed one another at a short interval; that in this ch, 
87. 3, and the answer, v. 7-10, being the earlier of the two, 
Zephaniah—an abettor of rebellion against God (ch, 29, 
25), though less virulent than many (v, 29; ch. 29.), punished 
accordingly (ch. 52, 24-27), 4. Jeremiah... not put... 
into prison—he was no longer in the prison court, as he 
had been (ch. 32. 2; 33.1), which passages refer to the be- 
ginning of the siege, not to the time when the Chaldeans 
renewed the siege, after having withdrawn fora time to 
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JEREMIAH XXXVII, XXXVII. 


Their Return and Success Predicted. 


meet Pharaoh, 5. After this temporary diversion, caused: 
by Pharaoh in favour of Jerusalem, the Egyptians re- 

turned no more to its help (2 Kings 24.7). Judea had the 

misfortune to lie between the two great contending 
powers, Babylon and Egypt, and so was exposed to the 
alternate inroads of the one or the other. Josiah, taking 

side with Assyria, fell in hattle with Pharaoh-necho at 

Megiddo (2 Kings 23. 29). Zedekiah, seeking the Egyptian 
alliance in violation of his oath, was now about to be 

taken by Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chronicles 36, 13; Ezekiel 17, 

15, 17). 7. shall returm—without accomplishing any de-) 
liverance for you, 8. (Ch. 34, 22.) 9. yourselwes—Hebrew, 
“souls.” 10. yet... they—eyen a few wounded men 

would suffice for your destruction. 14. broken up— 
“gone up.”’ 12, Benjamin—to his own town, Anathoth, 

to separate himself—Margin lransilates, ‘lo slip away,” 

from a Hebrew root, ‘to be smooth,’ so, to slip away as a: 
slippery thing that cannot be held, But itis not likely the: 
prophet of God would flee in a dishonourable way; and 

“in the midst of the people” rather implies open depart- 

ure along with others, than clandestine slipping away by- 
mixing with the crowd of departing people. Rather, it 
means, to separate himself, or to divide his place of residence, 

so as to live partly here, partly there, without fixed hab- 

itation, going to and froamong the people. [LUDOVICUS 

DE DIEU.) MAURER translates, “to take his portion. 
thence,’ to realize the produce of his property in Ana- 

thoth [HENDERSON], or to take possession of the land which 

he bought from Hanameel, [MAURER.] 13. ward—i. e., 

the guard, or watch, Hanmaniah—whose death Jeremiah 

predicted (ch, 28, 16); the grandson in revenge takes Jere-» 
miah into custody on the charge of deserting (‘thou fallest 
away,’ ch, 38. 19; 52. 15; 1 Samuel 29. 3) to the enemy, His 
prophecies gave colour to the charge (ch, 21. 9; 38.4). 15. 

scribe—one of the court secretaries; often in the East part 
of the private house of a public officer serves as a prison, 

316. dungeon .. . cabims—the prison consisted of a pit 
(the ““dungeon’’) with vaulted cells round the sides of it. 
The “cabins,” from a root, to bend one’s self, 17. secretly 

—Zedekiah was ashamed to be seen by his courtiers con- 

sulting Jeremiah (John 12, 43; 5, 44; 19. 38). thou shalt be 
delivered—Had Jeremiah consulted his earthly interests, 

he would have answered very differently. Contrast ch, 

6. 14; Isaiah 80. 10; Ezekiel 13, 10, 18. What—In what 
respect have I offended? 19. Where are now your 
prophets—The event has showed them to be liars; and, 

as surely as the king of Babylon has come already, not- 
withstanding their prophecy, so surely shall he return, 

20. be accepted—rather, “let my supplication be humbly 
presented” (ch. 36.7, Nolte.) FHENDERSON.] lest I die there 
—in the subterranean dungeon (v.16), from want of proper 
sustenance (v. 21.) The prophet naturally shrank from 
death, which makes his spiitwal firmness the more re- 

markable; he was ready to die rather than swerve from 

his duty. [CALVIN.] 21. court of the prison—(Ch, 32, 2;. 
88, 18, 28.) bakers’ street—persons in the same business 

commonly reside in the same street in cities in the East, 

all the bread . . . spent—Jeremiah had bread supplied 

to him until he was thrown into the dungeon of Mal-. 
chiah, at which time the bread in the city was spent. Cf.. 
this verse with ch. 38. 9; that time must have been very 
shortly before the capture of the city (ch. 52. 6), God saith 

of His children, “In the days of famine they shall be sat- 

isfied”’ (Psalm 37, 19; Isaiah 33. 16), Honest reproof (v. 17), 

in the end often gains more favour than flattery (Proy- 

erbs 28, 23). 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-28. JEREMIAH PREDICTS THE CAPTURE OF JERU- 
SALEM, FOR WHICH HE IS CAST INTO A DUNGEON, BUT IS 
TRANSFERRED TO THE PRISON COURT ON THE INTERCES=-~ 
SION OF EBED-MELECH, AND HAS A SECRET INTERVIEW 
WITH ZEDEKIAH, All this was subsequent to bis impris- 
onment in Jonathan's house, and his release on his inter- 
view with Zedekiah, The latter occurred before tl.e return | 
of the Chaldeans to the siege; the similar events in this 
chapter occurred after it. 1. Jucal—Jehucal (Ch. 37, 3.) . 
Pashur—(Ch, 21.1; cf. v. 9 of ch. 21, with v, 2 of this ch. 38); 





The Prophet Imprisoned. 


the deputation in ch. 21.1, to whom Jeremiah gave this 
reply, if not identical with the hearers of Jeremiah (ch, 
28. 1), must have been sent just before the latter “heard” 
him speaking the same words. Zephaniah is not men- 
tioned here as in ch. 21.1, but is so in ch. 37.3. Jucal is 
mentioned here and in the previous deputation (ch. 37. 3), 
but not inch. 21.1. Shephatiah and Gedaliah here do not 
occur either in ch. 21. 1 or ch. 37.3, The identity of his 
words in both cases is natural, when uttered, at a very 
short interval, and one of the hearers (Pashur) being 
present on both occasions. unto all the people—they 
had free access to him in the court of the prison (ch. 32, 
12), life... a prey—heshall escape with his life; though 
losing all else as in a shipwreck, he shall carry off his life 
as his gain, saved by his going over to the Chaldeans. 
(Vote, ch. 21.9.) 4. Had Jeremiah not had a Divine com- 
mission he might justly have been accused of treason; 
but having one, which made the result of the siege cer- 
tain, he acted humanely as interpreter of God’s will 
under the theocracy, in advising surrender (cf. ch. 26, 11.) 
5. the king is not he—Zedekiah was a weak prince, and 
now in his straits afraid to oppose his princes, He hides 
his dislike of their overweening power, which prevented 
him shielding Jeremiah as he would have wished, under 
complimentary speeches, “It is not right that the king 
should deny aught to such faithful and wise statesmen ;” 
the king is not such a oneas to deny you your wishes, 
(JEROME.] 6. dungeon—tit., the cistern. It was not a sub- 
terranean prison as that in Jonathan’s house (ch. 87. 15), 
but a pit or cistern, which had been full of water, but was 
emptied of it during the siege,so that only “mire” re- 
mained. Such empty cisterns were often used as prisons 
(Zechariah 9.11); the depth forbade hope of escape. Ham-= 
melech—(Ch. 36, 26.) His son followed in the father’s steps, 
a ready tool for evil. sunk in the mire—Jeremiah herein 
was a type of Messiah (Psalm 69. 2, 14). ‘‘I sink in deep 
mire,” &c. 7%. Ebed-melech—The Hebrew designation 
given this Ethiopian, meaning King’s servant. Already, 
even at this early time, God wished to show what good 
reason there was for calling the Gentiles tosalvation. An 
Ethiopian stranger saves the prophet whom his own 
countrymen, the Jews, tried to destroy. So the Gentiles 
believed in Christ whom the Jews crucified, and Ethio- 
pians were among the earliest converts (Acts 2, 10, 41; 8. 
27-89). Ebed-melech probably was keeper of the royal 
harem, and so had private access tothe king. The eunuchs 
over harems in the present day are mostly from Nubia or 
Abyssinia, 8. went forth... andspake—not privately, 
but in public; a proof of fearless magnanimity. die for 
hunger in the place where he is, for ,., no... bread 
in... city—(Cf, ch. 37.21.) He had heretofore got a piece 
of bread supplied tohim, ‘Seeing that thereisthe utmost 
“want of bread in the city, so that even if he were at large, 
there could no more be regularly supplied to him, much 
less now in a place where none remember or pity him, 
so that he is like to die for hunger.’”’ ‘‘ No more bread,” 
i. é€., no more left of the public store in the city (ch. 37. 21); 
or, all but no bread left anywhere. [MAURER.] 10. with 
thee— Hebrew, “in thine hand,” i. e., at “‘thy disposal’’ (1 
Samuel 16.2). ““From hence,” i.e., from the gate of Ben- 
jamin where the king was sitting (v.7).. thirty men—not 
merely to draw up Jeremiah, but to guard Ebed-melech 
against any opposition on the part of the princes (v, 1-4), 
in executing the king’s command, Ebed-melech was re- 
warded for his faith, love, and courage, exhibited ata 
time when he might well fear the wrath of the princes, to 
which even the king had to yield (ch, 39, 16-18), 11, cast 
clouts—“torn clothes.’”’ [HENDERSON.]. rotten rags— 
“worn-out garments,” God can make the meanest things 
His instruments of goodness to His people (1 Corinthians 
1, 27-29). wnder,.. arm-holes—“ under the joints of 
thine hands,” 7. e., where the fingers join the hand, the 
clothes being in order that the hands should not be cut 
by the cords. [MAURER.] 13. courtof. . . prison—Ebed- 
melech prudently put him there to be out of the way of 
hisenemies, 14. third entry—The Hebrews in determin- 
ing the position of places faced the east, which they termed 
“that which is in front;’’ the south was thus called “ that 
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Taking of Jerusalem, and Zedekiah’s Fate, 


which is on the right hand;” the north, “that which is on 
the left hand;” the west, ‘‘that which is behind.” So be-+ 
ginning with the east they might term it the first or prin- 
cipal entry ; the south the second entry ; the north the “ thira 
entry” of the outer or inner court. [MAurmr.] The third 
gate of the temple facing the palace; for through it the en- 
trance lay from the palace into the temple (1 Kings 10. 5, 
12). It was westward (1 Chronicles 26. 16,18; 2 Chronicles 
9.11). [Grotrus.] But in the future temple it is eastward 
(Ezekiel 46. 1, 2,8). 15. wilt thou not hearken unto me 
—Zedekiah does not answer this last query; the former 
one he replies to in v.16. Rather translate, “Thou wilt 
not bearken to me.” Jeremiah judges so from the past 
conduct of the king. Cf. v.17 with v. 19. 16. Lord... 
made us this sonJ—(Isaiah 57. 16.) Implying, “may my 
life (soul) be forfeited if I deceive thee.” [CALvin.] 1% 
princes—(Ch. 39. 3.) He does not say “to the king him- 
self,” for he was at Riblah, in Hamath (ch. 39.5; 2 Kings 
25.6). “Jf thou go forth” (viz., tosurrender; 2 Kings 24, 
12; Isaiah 36. 16), God foreknows future conditional con- 
tingencies, and ordains not only the end, but also the 
means totheend, 19. Afraid of the Jews—more than of 
God (Proverbs 29. 25; John 9, 22; 12. 48). mock me—treat 
me injuriously (1 Samuel 31.4), 22. women—The very 
evil which Zedekiah wished to escape by disobeying the 
command to go forth shall befall him in its worst form 
thereby. Not merely the Jewish deserters shall ‘‘ mock ” 
him (v, 19), but the very “women” of his own palace and 
harem, to gratify their new lords, will taunt him. A no- 
ble king in sooth, to suffer thyself to-be so imposed on! 
Thy friends—Hebrew, men of thy peace (see ch, 20. 10; 
Psalm 41.9, Margin). The king’s ministers and the false 
prophets who misled him, sunk in. . , mire—proverb- 
ial for, Thou art involved by “thy friends’” counsels in 
inextricable difficulties. The phrase perhaps alludes to 
v. 6; ajust retribution for the treatment of Jeremiah, who 
literally ‘sank in the mire.” they are turned ... back 
—having involved thee in the calamity, they themselves, 
shall provide for their own safety by deserting to the Chal-- 
deans (v.19). 23. chtldren—(Ch. 39.6; 41.10.) “Wives... 
children .,.. thou; an ascending climax. 24. Let no» 
man know—TIf thou wilt not tell this to the people, I will) 
engage thy safety. 25. Kings are often such only in title; 
they are really under the power of their subjécts. 26..° 
presented—lil., made my supplication to fail; implying. 
supplication with humble prostration (Vote, ch. 36.7).. 
Jonathan’s house—(ch. 37. 15), different from Malchigh’s- 
dungeon (v. 6). This statement was true, thoygh not the 
whole truth; the princes had no right to the informations. 
no sanction is given by Scripture here to Jeremiah’s-rep-- 
resentation of. this being the cause of his having come to 
the king. Fear drove him toit. Cf. Genesis 20. 2,12; on: 
the other hand, 1 Samuel 16. 2,5. left off speaking with) 
— Hebrew, “ were silent from him,” i. e., withdrawing from 
him they left him quiet (1 Samuel 7. 8, Margin). 28. he: 
was [there] when Jerusalem was taken—These words 
are made the beginning of ch. 39. by many;: but the ac- 
cents and sense support English Version, 


CHAPTER XXXIX.. 


Ver. 1-18. JERUSALEM TAKEN. ZEDEKIAH’S FATE, JER- 
EMIAH CARED FOR. EBED-MELECH ASSURED,. This chap- 
ter consists of two parts: the first describes.the capture 
of Jerusalem, the removal of the people to Babylon, and 
the fate of Zedekiah, and that of Jeremiah. The second 
the assurance of safety to Ebed-melech.. 1) mimth year 
... tenth month—and on the tenth day of it (ch.52. 4; 2 
Kings 25, 1-4). From v. 2, ‘‘eleventh, year... . fourth 
month ... ninth day,’ we know the siege lasted one and 
a half years, excepting the suspension of it caused by 
Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar was present iin the beginning 
of the siege, but was at Riblah at its-close (v. 3:6; cf. ch. 
88.17). 3. sat—expressing military oecupation or encamp- 
ment. middle gate—the gate fromthe upper city (com- 
prehending Mount Zion) to the lowerreity (north of the 
former and much lower); it was-into the latter (the north 
side) the Chaldeans forced an: entry, and: took up their 
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position opposite the gate of the “ middle” wall, between 
the lower and upper city. Zedekiah fled in the opposite, 
i. e., the south direction (v. 4). Nergalsharezer, Samgar- 
nebo—proper naimes formed from those of the idols, Ner- 
gal and Nebo (2 Kings 17. 30; Isaiah 46.1). Rab-saris— 
meaning chief of the eunuchs. Rab-mag—chie/ of the magi; 
brought with the expedition in order that its issue might 
Ke foreknown through his astrological skill. Mag is a 
Persian word, meaning great, powerful. The magi were a 
sacerdotal caste among the Medes, and supported the 
Zoroastrian religion. 4. the king’s garden—the “gate” 
to it from the upper city above was appropriated to the 
kings alone; ‘stairs’? led down from Mount Zion and 
the palace to the king’s garden below (Nehemiah 3. 15). 
two walis—Zedekiah might have held the upper city 
longer, but want of provisions drove him to flee by the 
double wall south of Zion, towards the plains of Jericho 
(v. 5), in order to escape beyond Jordan to Arabia De- 
serta. He broke an opening in the wall to get out (Eze- 
kiel 12.12), 5. Riblah—north of Palestine (see ch, 1. 14; 
Numbers 34.11), Hamath is identified by commenta- 
tors with Antioch, in Syria, on the Orontes, called Epi- 
phania, from Antiochus Epiphanes. gave judgment 
upon him —liit., spake judgments with him, i, e., brought 
him to trialas a common criminal, not as a king. He 
had violated his oath (Ezekiel 17. 13-19; 2 Chronicles 
36.18). 6. slew ...sons.., before his eyes—previous 
to his eyes being “put. out” (v7); lit., dug out, The 
Assyrian structures depict the delight with which the 
kings struck out, often with their own hands, the eyes of 
captive princes. This passage reconciles ch. 82..4, ‘his 
eyes shall behold his eyes;’’ with Ezekiel 12, 13, ‘the shall 
not see Babylon, though he shall die there,” slewall... 
nobles—(Ch, 27. 20.) 8. burned... the houses—(Ch. 52. 
12, 13.) Not immediately after the taking of the city, but 
in the month after, viz., the fifth month (ef. v, 2). The de- 
lay was probably caused by the princes having to send to 
Riblah to know the King’s pleasure as to the city, 9. 
remnant—excepting the poorest (v. 10), who caused Ne- 
buchadnezzar no apprehensions, those... that fell to 
him—the deserters were distrusted; or they may have 
been removed at their own request, lest the people should 
vent their rage on them as traitors, after the departure of 
, the Chaldeans, rest... that rematned—distinct from 
the previous “remnant;” here he means the remnant of 
those besieged in the city, whom Nebuchadnezzar spared; 
here, those scattered through various districts of the coun- 
try which had not been besieged. [CALVIN.] 10. left... 
the poor, ., which had nothing—the poor have least 
to lose; one of the providential compensations of their 
lot. They who before had been stripped of their posses- 
sions by the wealthier Jews obtain, not only their own, 
but those of others. 11. Jeremiah’s prophecies were 
known to Nebuchadnezzar through deserters (v. 9; ch. 38, 
19), also through the Jews carried to Babylon with Jeco- 
niah (cf. ch. 40, 2).. Hence the king's kindness to him, 12. 
look well to him—Hebrew, set thine eyes wpon him; pro- 
vide for his well-being, 13. Nebuzaradan , . , sent—he 
was then at Ramah (ch. 40.1), 14. Gedaliah—gson of Ahi- 
kam, the former supporter of Jeremiah (ch. 26, 24), Geda- 
liah was the chief of the deserters to the Chaldeans, and 
was set over the remnantin Judea as one likely toremain 
faithful to Nebuchadnezzar, His residence was at Mizpah 
(ch. 40.5). Ihome—the house of Gedaliah, wherein Jere- 
miah might remain as in a safe asylum. As in ch, 40,1 
Jeremiah is represented as “bound in chains’ when he 
came to Ramah among the captives to be carried to Baby- 
lon, this release of Jeremiah is thought by MAURER to be 
distinct from that in ch. 40.5, 6. But he seems first to have 
been released from the court of the prison, and to have 
been taken to Ramah, still in chains, and then committed 
in freedom to Gedaliah. dwelt among the people—i. e., 
was made free, 15-18. Belonging to the time when the 
city was not yet taken, and when Jeremiah, was still in 
the court of the prison (ch, 38.13), This passage is inserted 
here because if was now that Ebed-melech’s good act (eh. 
38. 7-12; Matthew 25. 43) was to be rewarded in his deliver- 
ance. 16. Go—not literally, for he was in confinement, 
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but figuratively. before thee—in thy sight. 17. the men 
of whom thou art afraid—(Ch. 38.1, 4-6.) The courtiers 
and princes hostile to thee for having delivered Jeremiah 
shall have a danger coming so home to themselyes as to 
have no power to hurt. Heretofore intrepid, he was now 
afraid; this prophecy was therefore the more welcome to 
him, 18. like... for a prey—(Notes, ch. 21. 9; 38, 2; 45, 
5.) put... trust in me—(Ch. 38.7-9.) Trust in God was 
the root of his fearlessness of the wrath of men, in his 
humanity to the prophet (1 Chronicles 5. 20; Psalm 37, 40). 
The “life”. he thus risked was to be his reward, being 
spared beyond all hope, when the lives of his enemies 
should be forfeited (‘‘ for a prey”). 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ver. 1-16. JEREMIAH IS SET FREE AT RAMAH, AND GOES 
TO GEDALIAH, TO WHOM THE REMNANT OF JEWS REPAIR, 
JOHANAN WARNS GEDALIAH OF ISHMAEL’S CONSPIRACY 
IN VAIN. 1. word that came—the heading ofa new part of 
the book (ch. 41.-44), viz., the prophecies to the Jews in 
Judea and Egypt after the taking of the city, blended with 
history. The prophecy does not begin tillch. 42.7, and the 
previous history is introductory toit, bound in chains 
—though released from the court of the prison (Vole, ch. 
39. 14), in the confusion at the burning of the city he seems 
to have been led away in chains with the other captives, 
and not till he reached Ramah to have gained full liberty. 
Nebuzaradan had his quarters at Ramah, in Benjamin, 
and there he collected the captives previous to their re- 
moval to Babylon (ch. 31.15). Hein releasing Jeremiah 
obeyed the king’s commands (ch. 39. 11). Jeremiah’s 
“chains” for a time were due to the negligence of those 
to whom he had been committed; or else to Nebuzara- 
dan’s wish toupbraid the people with their perverse in- 
gratitude in imprisoning Jeremiah [CALVIN]; hence he 
addresses the people (ye... you) as much as Jeremiah (v, 
2,3). 2 The Babylonians were in some measure aware, 
through Jeremiah’s prophecies (ch. 39,11), that they were 
the instruments of God’s wrath on His people. 3. ye~ 
(Note, v.1.) His address is directed to the Jews as well as 
to Jeremiah. God makes the very heathen testify for Him 
against them (Deuteronomy 29. 24, 25). 4. look well unto 
thee—the very words of Nebuchadnezzar’s charge (ch. 39, 
12), all the land is before thee... seemeth good—(Gen- 
esis 20,15, Margin.) Jeremiah alone had the option given 
him of staying where he pleased, when all the rest were 
either carried off, or forced to remain there, 5. while he 
was not yet gone back—parenthetical. When Jeremiah 
hesitated whether it would be best for him to go, Nebuzar- 
adan proceeded to say, “Go, then, to Gedaliah,” &c, (not 
as English Version, “‘ Go back, also’’), if thou preferrest (as 
Nebuzaradan inferred from Jeremiah’s hesitancy) to stop 
here rather than go with me. victuals—{Isaiah 33. 16.) 
reward—rather, a present. This must have been a season- 
able relief to the prophet, who probably lost his all in the 
siege. 6. Mizpah—in Benjamin, north-west of Jerusalem 
(ch, 41.5, 6, 9). Not the Mizpah in Gilead, beyond Jordan 
(Judges 10.17), Jeremiah showed his patriotism and piety 
in remaining in his country amidst afflictions, and not- 
withstanding the ingratitude of the Jews, rather than go 
to enjoy honours and pleasures in a heathen court (He- 
brews 11.226). This vindicates his purity of motive in 
his withdrawal (ch. 87, 12-14). 7. captains... in the fields 
—The leaders of the Jewish army had been “seattered” 
throughout the country on the capture of Zedekiah (ch. 
52.8), in order to escape the notice of the Chaldeans, &. 
Netophathite—from Netophah, a town in Judah (2 Sam- 
uel 23, 28). Maachathite—from Maachathi, at the foot of 
Mount Hermon (Deuteronomy 3. 14). 9. Fear not—They 
were afraid that they should not obtain pardon from 
the Chaldeans for their acts. He therefore assured them 
of safety by an oath, serve—lit., to stand before (v. 10; ch. 
52. 12), ive., to be at hand ready to execute the commands 
of the king of Babylon, 10. Mizpain—lying on the way 
between Babylon and Judah, and so convenient for trans- 
acting business between the two countries, As for ine 
«.. but ye—he artfully, in order to conciliate them, rep- 
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resents the burden of the service to the Chaldeans as fall- 
ing on him, whilst they may freely gather their wine, fruits, 
and oil. He does not now add that these very fruits were 
to constitute thechief part of the tribute to be paid to 
Babylon: which, though fruitful in corn, was less produc- 
Sive of grapes, figs, and olives. [Hrroporvs, 1, 193.] The 
grant of ‘‘vineyards” to the “ poor” (ch, 39, 10) would give 
hope to the discontented of enjoying the best fruits (v. 12). 
11. Jews... in Moarb—who had fied thither at the ap- 
proach of the Chaldeans. God thus tempered the severity 
of his vengeance that a remnant might be left, 13. im 
the fields—not in the city, but scattered in the country 
(v. 7) 14. Baalis—called from the idol Baal, as was 
often the case in heathen names, Ammonites—so it 
was to them that Ishmael went after murdering Gedaliah 
(ch, 41. 10), slay—tit., strike thee in the soul, i.e., a deadly 
stroke, Ishmael—being of the royal seed of David (ch. 41. 
1), he envied Gedaliah the presidency to which he thought 
himself entitled; therefore he leagued himself with the 
ancient heathen enemy of Judah, beliewed ... not— 
generous, but unwise unsuspiciousness (Ecclesiastes 9. 16), 
16. thou speakest falsely—a mystery of providence that 
God should permit the righteous, in spite of warning, 
thus to rush into the trap laid for them! Isaiah 57.1 
suggests a solution. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


Ver. 1-18. IsH#MAET MURDERS GEDALIAH AND OTHERS, 
THEN FLEES TO THE AMMONITES. JOHANAN PURSUES 
Hiatt, RecoVERS THE CAPTIVES, AND PURPOSES TO FLEE 
To EG@ypT FOR FEAR OF THE CHALDEANS. 1. seventh 
month—the second month after the burning of the city 
(ch. 52. 12, 13), amd the princes—not the nominative, 
And the princes came; for the “ princes” are not men- 
tioned either in the next verse or in 2 Kings 25. 25: but, 
“Tshmael being of the seed royal and of the princes of the 
king.” [MAURER.] But the ten men were the “princes of 
the king:” thus MAURER’s objection has no weight: so 
English Version. eat bread together—Ishmael murdered 
Gedaliah, by whom he was hospitably received, in viola- 
tion of the sacred right of hospitality (Psalm 41.9), 2. 
slew him whom the king ef Babylon had made gov-= 
ernor—This assigns a reason for their slaying him, as well 
as showing the magnitude of their crime (Daniel 2. 21; 
Romans 13.1), slew all the Jews—namely, the attend- 
ants and ministers of Gedaliah; or, the military alone, 
about his person, translate, “even (not and,as English Ver- 
sion) the men of war.” The main portion of the people 
with Gedaliah, including Jeremiah, Ishmael carried away 
eaptive (v. 10,16). 4.no man knew it—i.e., outside Miz- 
pah. Before that tidings of the murder had gone abroad. 
4. beards shaven, &c.—indicating their deep sorrow at 
the destruction of the temple and city. eut themselwes— 
a heathen custom, forbidden (Leviticus 19. 27, 28; Deuter- 
onomy l4.1), These men were mostly from, Samaria, 
where the ten tribes, previous to their deportation, had 
fallen into heathen practices. offerings—unbloody. They 
do not bring sacrificial victims, but “incense,” &c., to 
testify their piety. house of, . , Lord—i.e., the place 
where the house of the Lord had stood (2 Kings 25, 9). 
The place in which a temple had stood, even when it had 
been. destroyed, was held sacred. [PAPINIAN.] Those 
“from Shiloh” would naturally seek the house of the 
Lord, since it was at Shiloh it originally was set up 
(Joshua 18.1). 6. weeping—pretending to weep, as they 
did, for the ruin of the temple. Come to Gedaliah—as 
if he was one of Gedaliah’s retinue. 7%. and cast them into 
«+. pit—he had not killed them in the pit (cf.v.9); these 
words are therefore rightly supplied in English Version. 
the pit—the pit or cistern made by Asa to guard against 
awant of water when Baasha was about to besiege the 
“eity (v. 9.1; 1 Kings 15, 22). The trench or fosse round the 
city. [Grorrus.] Ishmael’s motive for the murder,seems 
‘to have been a suspicion that they were coming to live 
under Gedaliah, 8. treasures—it was customary to hide 
grain.in cavities underground in troubled times, ‘!We 
have treasures,” which we will give,if our lives be spared. 


XLI, XLII. The Jews ana Johanan Inquire of God. 


slew .. . mot—(Proverbs 13.8.) Ishmael’s avarice and 
needs overcame his cruelty. 9. because of Gedaliah— 
rather, ‘near Gedaliah,”’ viz., those intercepted by Ish- 
mael on their way from Samaria to Jerusalem, and killed 
at Mizpah, where Gedaliah had lived. So 2 Chronicles 17. 
15, ‘‘next;’? Nehemiah 3. 2, Margin, lit., as here, “at his 
hand.” “In the reign of Gedaliah.” [CALVIN.] However, 
English Version gives a good sense: Ishmael’s reason for 
killing them was because of his supposing them to be con- 
nected with Gedaliah. 10. the king’s daughters—(Ch. 
43,6.) Zedekiah’'s. Ishmael must. have got additional fol- 
lowers (whom the hope of gain attracted), besides those 
who originally set out with him (v. 1), so as to have been 
able to carry off all the residue of the people. He probably 
meant to sell them as slaves to the Ammonites (ch. 40. 14, 
Note), 11. Johanan—the friend of Gedaliah who had 
warned him of Ishmael’s treachery, but in vain (ch. 40, 8, 
13), 12. the... waters, ., in Gibeon—(2 Samuel 2. 13.) 
A large reservoirorlake, Gibeon-—on the road from Miz- 
pah to Ammon: one of the sacerdotal cities of Benjamin, 
four miles north-west of Jerusalem, now £l-jib, 13. glad 
—at the prospect of having a deliverer from their captiy- 
ity. 14. cast about—came round, 16. men of war—‘ the 
men of war,” stated in v, 3 to have been slain by Ishmael, 
must refer to the military about Gedaliah’s person; “the 
men of war’ here to those notso, eumuchs—the kings 
of Judah had adopted the bad practice of having harems 
and eunuchs from the surrounding heathen kingdoms, 
17. dweit—for a time, until they were ready for their 
journey to Egypt (ch. 42).. habitation of Chimham—his 
caravanserai close by Bethlehem, David, in reward for 
Barzillai’s loyalty, took Chimham his son under his pa- 
tronage, and made over to him his own patrimony in the 
land of Bethlehem. It was thence called the habitation 
ef Chimham (Geruth-Chimham), though it reverted to 
David’s heirs in the year of jubilee. Caravanserais (a 
compound Persian word, meaning ‘‘the house of a com- 
pany of travellers’’) differ from our inns, in that there is 
no host to supply food, but each traveller must carry with 
him his own. 18, afraid—lest the Chaldeans should sus- 
pectall the Jews of being implicated in Ishmael’s treason, 
as though the Jews sought to have a prince of the house 
of David (v. 1), Their better way towards gaining God’s 
favour would have been to have laid the blame on the 
real culprit, and to have cleared themselves. A tortuous 
policy is the parent of fear, Righteousness inspires with 
boldness (Psalm 53. 5; Proverbs 28, 1). 


CHAPTER XTIT,. 


Ver. 1-22. THE JEWS AND JOHANAN INQUIRE OF GoD, 
THROUGH JEREMIAH, AS TO GOING TO EGyptT, PROMIs- 
ING OBEDIENCE TO His WILL. THEIR SAFETY ON CoNn- 
DITION OF STAYING IN JUDEA, AND THEIR DESTRUCTION 
IN THE EVENTOF GOING TO EGYPT, AREF ORETOLD. THEIR 
Hypocrisy IN ASKING FOR COUNSEL WHICH THEY MEANT 
NOT TO FOLLOW, IF CONTRARY TO. THEIR OWN DETER- 
MINATION, IS REPROVED. 2. Jeremiah—he probably was 
one of the number carried off from Mizpah, and dwelt 
with Johanan (ch, 41, 16), Hence the expression is, “came 
near” (v. 1), not “sent.” Let... supplication be ac- 
cepted—tlit., fall (Note, ch, 36. 7; 37.20). pray for us—(Gen- 
esis 20.7; Isaiah 87,4; James 5,16.) thy God—(v. 5.) The 
Jews use this form to express their belief in the peculiar 
relation in which Jeremiah stood to God as His aceredited 
prophet, Jeremiah in his reply reminds them, that God 
is their God, as well as his (‘your God’’), as being the 
covenant people (v, 4). They in turn acknowledge this 
in v. 6, ‘the Lord ow God.’ few of many—as had been 
foretold (Leviticus 26, 22). 3. They consulted God, like 
many, not.so much to know what was right, as wish- 
ing Him to authorize what they href already deter- 
mined on, whether agreeable to His will or not. So 
Ahab in consulting Micailah (1 Kings 22. 13). Cf. Jere- 
miah’s answer (v. 4) with Micaiah’s (1 Kings 22. 14), 4. I 
have heard—i. ¢., accede to your request. your God— 
being His by adoption, yeare not your own, and are bound 
to whatever He wills (Hxodus 19 5, 6; 1 Corinthians 6, 18 
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The Prophet Reproves the Jews’ Hypocrisy. JEREMIAH XLII, XLIV. 


20). answer you—i.e., through me. keep nothing back 
—{1 Samuel 3. 18; Acts 20, 20.) 5. Lord beatruc.. . wit- 
ness—(Genesis 31. 50; Psalm 89. 37; Revelation 1.5; 3.14; 
19.11.) 6. evil—not moral evil, which God cannot com- 
mand (James 1, 13), but what may be disagreeable and hard 
tous. Piety obeys God, without questioning, at aJl costs. 
See the instance defective in this, that it obeyed only so 
far as was agreeable to itself (1 Samuel 15. 3, 9, 13-15, 20-23), 
7. ten days—Jeremiah did not speak of himself, but 
waited God’s time and revelation, showing the reality of 
his inspiration. Man left to himself would have given 
an immediate response to the people, who were impatient 
of delay. The delay was designed to test the sincerity of 
their professed willingness to obey, and that they should 
have full time to deliberate (Deuteronomy 8.2). True 
obedience bows to God’s time, as well as His way and 
will, 10. If ye... abide—viz., under the Babylonian 
authority, to which God hath appointed that all should 
be subject (Daniel 2, 37, 38). To resist was to resist God. 
build .. . plant—metaphor for, J will firmly establish you 
(ch. 24.6). Lrepent .. . of the evil—(Ch., 18.8; Deuterono- 
my 32.36.) Iam satisfied with the punishment I have inflicted 
on you, if only you add not a new offence. [GRoTIUs.] 
God is said to “repent,’’ when he alters His outward ways 
of dealing. 12. show mercies—rather, I will excite (in 
him) feelings of mercy towards you. [CALVIN.] cause 
you to return—permit you to return to the peaceable en- 
joyment of the possessions from which you are wishing 
to withdraw through fear of the Chaldeans. By departing 
in disobedience they should incur the very evils they 
wished thereby to escape; and by staying they should 
gain the blessings which they feared to lose by doing so, 
13. if yesay, &c.—avowed rebellion against God, who had 
often (Deuteronomy 17. 16), as now, forbidden their going 
to Egypt, lest they should be entangled initsidolatry, 14. 
where we shall see no’ war—here they betray their im- 
piety in not believing Géd’s promise (v. 10, 11), as if He 
were a liar (1 John 5, 10). 15. wholly set your faces— 
jirmly resolve (Luke 9, 51) in spite of all warnings (ch. 44, 
12). 16. sword, which ye feared, shall overtake you— 
The very evils we think to escape by sin, we bring on our- 
selves thereby. What our hearts are most set on often 
prove fatal tous. Those who think to escape troubles by 
changing their place will find them wherever they go 
(Ezekiel 11.8). The ‘sword’ here is that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who fulfilled the prediction in his expedition to 
Africa (according to MEGASTHENES, a heathen writer), 
300 B. cc. 17. all the men—excepting the “small number” 
mentioned (ch. 44, 14, 28), viz., those who were forced into 
Egypt against their will, Jeremiah, Baruch, &c., and those 
who took Jeremiah’s advice and fled from Egypt before 
the arrival of the Chaldeans, 18. As mine anger, &c.— 
As ye have already, to your sorrow, found me true to my 
word, so shall ye again (ch. 7. 20; 18.16). shall see this 
place no more—ye shall not return to Judea, as those 
shall who have been removed to Babylon, 19. I have 
admonished — lit., testified, i. e., solemnly admonished, 
having yourselves as my witnesses ; so that if ye perish, 
ye yourselves will have to confess that it was through 
your own fault, not through ignorance, ye perished. 20. 
dissembled in your hearts—rather, “ye have used deceit 
against your (own) souls.” Itis not God, but yourselves, 
whom ye deceive, to your own ruin, by your own dis- 
simulation (Galatians 6.7). [CALVrN.] But the words fol- 
lowing accord best with English Version, ye have dissembled 
in your hearts (v. 8, note) towards me, when ye sent me to 
consult God for you, 21. declared it—viz., the Divine 
will. I... but ye—antithesis. J have done my part; 
but ye do not yours. It is no fault of mine that ye act not 
rightly. 22. sojourn—/or a time, until they could return 
to theircountry. They expected, therefore, to be restored, 
in spite of God’s prediction to the contrary. 


CHAPTER XLIII, 


Ver. 1-13. THE JEWS CARRY JEREMIAH AND BARUCH 
INTO EGypt. JEREMIAH FORETELLS BY A TYPE THE CON- 
QUEST OF EaGypr BY NEBUCHADNEZZAR, AND THE FATE 
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He Foretelleth the Conquest of Egypt. 


OF THE FUGITIVES, 2. Azariah—the author of the project 
of going into Egypt. A very different man from the Aza- 
riah in Babylon (Daniel 1.7; 3.12-18). proud—pride is the 
parent of disobedience and contempt of God. 3. Baruch 
he being the younger spake out the revelations which 
he received from Jeremiah more vehemently. From this 
cause, and from their knowing that he was in favour with 
the Chaldeans, arose theirsuspicion ofhim. Their perverse 
fickleness was astonishing. In ch. 42. they acknowledged 
the trustworthiness of Jeremiah, of which they had for 
80 long so many proofs; yet here they accuse him ofa lie. 
The mind of the unregenerate man is full of deceits, 5. 
remnant, . , returned from all nations—(Ch, 40. I, 12.) 
6. the king’s danghters—Zedekiah’s (ch. 41.10). 7% Tah-= 
panhes—(Ch. 2. 16, note.) Daphne on the Tanitie branch 
of the Nile, near Pelusium. They naturally came to it 
first, being on the frontier of Egypt, towards Palestine, 
9. stones—to be Inid as the foundation beneath Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s throne (v, 10), clay—mortar. brick-kiln 
—bricks in that hot country are generally dried in the 
sun, not burned. The palace of Pharaoh was being built 
or repaired at this time; hence arose the mortar and 
brick-kiln at the entry. Of the same materials as Pha- 
raoh’s house was built of, the substructure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s throne should be constructed. Bya visible sym- 
bolimplying that the throne of the latter shall be raised 
on the downfall of the former, Egypt at that time con- 
tended with Babylon for the empire of the East, 10. my 
servant—God offen makes one wicked man or nation a 
scourge to another (Ezekiel 29. 18,19, 20), royal pavilion 
—the rich tapestry (lit., ornament) which hung round the 
throne from above. 11. suchas are for death to death— 
i.e., the deadly plague. Some he shall cause to die by the 
plague arising from insufficient or bad food; others, by 
the sword; others he shall lead captive, according as God 
shall order it (ch. 15, 2, note), 12. houses of... gods—he 
shall not spare even the temple, such will be his fury. A 
reproof to the Jews, that they betook themselves to Egypt, 
a land whose own safety depended on helpless idols. 
burn... carry... cartives—burn the Egyptian idols 
of wood, carry to Babylon those of gold and other metals. 
array himself with the land, &c.—Isaiah 49.18 has the 
same metaphor. as a shepherd, &c,—he shall become 
‘master of Egypt as speedily and easily as a shepherd, 
about to pass on with his flock to another place, puts on 
his garment. 13. images—statues or obelisks. Beth-= 
shemesh—i. ¢., the house of the sun,in Hebrew; called by 
the Greeks Heliopolis; by the Egyptians, On (Genesis 41, 
45); east of the Nile, and a few miles north of Memphis. 
Ephraim Syrus says, the statues rose to the height of 
sixty cubits; the base was ten cubits. Above there was a 
mitre of 1000 pounds weight. Hieroglyphics are traced 
around the only obelisk remaining in the present day, 
sixty or seventy feet high. On the fifth year after the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar, leaying the 
siege of Tyre, undertook his expedition to Egypt (JosE- 
PHUS, Antiquities, 10.9,7). The Egyptians, according tothe 
Arabs, have a tradition that their land was devastated 
by Nebuchadnezzar in consequence of their king having 
received the Jews under his protection, and that it lay 
desolate forty years. But see note, Ezekiel 29. 2,18. shall 
he burn—here the act is attributed to Nebuchadnezzar, the 
instrument, which in v. 12 is attributed to God. If eyen 
the temples be not spared, much less private houses, 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ver. 1-30. JEREMIAH REPROVES THE JEWS FOR THEIR 
IDOLATRY IN EGYPT, AND DENOUNCES Gon’s JUDGMENTS 
ON THEM AND EGYPT ALIKE. 1. Migdoi—meaning a 
tower. A city east of Egypt, towards the Red Sea (Ex6dtis 
14. 2; Numbers 33.7). Noph—Memphis, now Cairo (ch. 2 
16). Pathros— Upper Egypt (Isaiah 11. 11). 2. ewil... 
upon Jerusalem —IfI spared not my own sacred city, 
much less shall ye be safe in Egypt, which I loathe, 3. 
they went —implying perverse assiduity: they went out 
of their way to burn incense (one species of idolatry put 
for all kinds), &c. 4. (2 Chronicles 36, 15.) 7. mow—after 


The Obstinacy of the Jews, 


sO many warnings. commit... this... evil against 
your souls—(Ch. 7.19; Numbers 16. 38; Proverbs 8, 36.) It 
is not God whom you injure, but yourselves. 8. im... 
Egypt—where they polluted themselves to ingratiate 
themselves with the Egyptians, ye be gone—not com- 
pelled by fear, but of your own accord, when I forbade 
you, and when it was free to you to stay in Judea, that 
ye might cut yourselves off—they, as it were, purposely 
courted their own ruin. 9. Have you forgotten how the 
wickednesses of your fathers were the source of the greatest 
calamities to you? their wives—the Jewish queens were 
great promoters of idolatry (1 Kings Ll. 1-8; 15. 13; 16. 31). 
the land of Judah—they defiled the land which was holy 
unto God. 10, They... you—the third person puts 
them to a distance from God on account of their alienating 
themselves from Him. The second person implies that 
God formerly had directly addressed them, humbled— 
lit,, contrite (Psalm 51.17), meither . , . feared—(Proverbs 
28.14.) 11. cut off all Judah—i, e., all the idolaters; v. 28 
shows that some returned to Judea (cf. ch, 42,17), 14. mome 
... Shallescape ... that they should return, &c.—The 
- Jews had gone to Egypt with the idea that a return to 
Judea, which they thought hopeless to their brethren in 
Babylon, would be an easy matter to themselves in Egypt: 
the exact reverse should happen in the case of each re- 
spectively. The Jews whom God sent to Babylon were 
there weaned from idolatry, and were restored; those who 
went to Egypt by their perverse will were hardened in 
idolatry, aud perished there. have a desire—lil., lift up 
their soul, i. e., their hopes (cf. ch. 22, 27, Margin; Deuter- 
onomy 24.15). mone shall return but such as shall 
escape—viz., the “‘sinall number” (v, 28) who were brought 
by force into Egypt, as Jeremiah and Baruch, and those 
who, in accordance with Jeremiah’s advice, should flee 
from Egypt before the arrival of the Chaldeans (Vole, ch. 
42.17). CALVIN less probably refers the words to the re- 
turn of the exiles in Babylon, which the Jews in Egypt 
regarded as hopeless. 15. their wives—the idolatry began 
with them (J Kings 11. 4; 1 Timothy 2.14). Their husbands’ 
connivance implicated them in the guilt. 16. we will 
not—(Ch. 6. 16.) 17. whatsoever... goeth.,. out of 
our... mouth— whatever vow we have uttered to our 
gods (v. 25; Deuteronomy 23. 23; Judges 11. 36), The source 
of all superstitions is that men oppose their own will and 
fancies to God’s commands. queen of heaven—(WVote, ch. 
7.18.) Ashtaroth or Astarte, we,.. fathers... kings, 
&c.—The evil was restricted to no one class: all from the 
highest to the lowest shared the guilt, them had we 
pienty—fools attribute their seeming prosperity to God’s 
connivance at their sin: but see Proverbs 1. 32; Ecclesi- 
astes 8. 11-13. In fact, God had often chastised them for 
their idolatry (see Judges 2. 14), but it is the curse of im- 
piety not to perceive the hand of God in calamities. vice 
tuals—Men cast away the bread of the soul for the bread 
that perisheth (Deuteronomy 8. 3; John 6. 27), So Esau 
(Hebrews 12. 16), 18. They impute their calamities to their 
service of God, but these are often marks of His favour, 
not of wrath, to do His people good at their latter end 
(Deuteronomy 8. 16). 19. Make... cakes to worship 
her—MAURER translates, “to form her image.” Crescent- 
shaped cakes were offered to the moon. Vulgale supports 
English Version. without her men—The women men- 
tioned, v. 15, ‘a great multitude” here speak : we have not 
engaged in secret night-orgies which might justly be re- 
garded unfavourably by our husbands; our sacred rites 
have been open, and with their privity. They wish to 
show how unreasonable it is that Jeremiah should oppose 
himself alone to the act of all, not merely women, but 
men also. The guilty, like these women, desire to shield 
themselves under the complicity of others. Instead of 
helping one another towards heaven, husband and wife 
often ripen one another for hell. 21. The incense... 
did not the Lord remember—Jeremiah owns that they 
did as they said, but in retort asks, did not God repay. 
their own evil-doing? Their very land in its present deso- 
lation attests this (v. 22), as was foretold (ch, 25, 11, 18, 38). 
23. law—the moral precepts, statutes—the ceremonial, 
testimonies— the judicial (Daniel 9, ll, 12). 25. Ye... 


JEREMIAH XLV, 


Jeremvah Comforts Baruch. 


have both spoken with... months, and fulfilled 
with ... hand—ironical praise. They had pleaded their 
obligation to fulfil their vows, in excuse for their idolatry. 
He answers, no one can accuse you of unsteadiness as to 
your idolatrous vows; but steadfastness towards God 
ought to have prevented you from making, or, when 
made, from keeping such vows. ye will surely accom- 
plish ... vows—Jeremiah hereby gives them up to their 
own. fatal obstinacy. 26. IL have sworn—ZJ, too have 
made a vow which I will fulfil. Since ye will not hear me 
speaking and warning, hear me swearing. by my great 
name—i. e., by myself(Genesis 22. 16), the greatest by whom 
God can swear (Hebrews 6, 13, 14). my mame shall no 
more be named—The Jews, heretofore, amidst all their 
idolatry, had retained the foym of appeal to the name of 
God and the law, the distinctive glory of their nation; 
God will allow this no more (Ezekiel 20, 39): there shall 
be none left there to profane His name thus any more. 
27. watch over... for evil—(Ch. 1. 10; Ezekiel 7. 6.) 
The God, whose providence is ever solicitously watching 
over His people for good, shall solicitously, as it were, 
watch for their hurt. Contrast ch. 31, 28; 32.41. 28. small 
number—( Votes, v. 14, 28; and ch, 42. 17; Isaiah 27. 13); ef. 
“all-consumed”’ (v. 27). A band easily counted, whereas 
they were expecting to return triumphantly in large 
numbers. shall know—most of them experimentally, 
and to their cost. whose words .,. mine, or theirs— 
Hebrew, that from me and them. Jehovah’s words are His 
threats of destruction to the Jews; theirs, the assertion 
that they expected all goods trom their gods (v. 17), &e, 
““Mine;” by which I predict ruin to them. “'Theirs;” by 
which they give themselves free scope in iniquity, shall 
stand (Psalm 33, 11.) 29. this... sign unte you—the 
ealamity of Pharaoh-hophra (Vote, v. 30) shall be a sign to 
you that as he shall fall before his enemy, so you shall 
subsequently fall before Nebuchadnezzar (Matthew 24. 8). 
(GroTius.] CALVIN makes the “‘sign’’ to be simultaneous 
with the event signified, not antecedent to it, as in Ex- 
odus 3.128 The Jews believed Egypt impregnable, so shut 
in was it by natural barriers. The Jews being “ punished 
in this place” will be a sign that their view is false, and 
God’s threat true. He ealls it “a sign unto you,” because 
God’s prediction is equivalent to the event, so that they 
may even now take it as asign. When fulfilled it would 
cease to be a sign to them: for they would be dead. 30. 
Hophra—in Herodotus called Apries. He succeeded 
Psammis, the successor of Pharaoh-necho, who was beaten 
by Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish, on the Euphrates. 
Amasis rebelled against, and overcame him, in the city 
Sais. them that seek his life—HERODOTUS, in curious 
accordance with this, records that Amasis, after treating 
Hophra well at first, was instigated, by persons who 
thought they could not be safe unless he were put to 
death, to strangle him. ‘“ His enemies’ refer to Amasis, 
«&e,; the words are accurately chosen, so as not to refer to 
Nebuchadnezzar, who is not mentioned till the end of 
the verse, and in connection with Zedekiah (Ezekiel 20, 
8; 80. 21). Amasis’ civil war with Hophra pioneered the 
way for Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion in the twenty-third 
year of his reign (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 10. 11). 


CHAPTER XLY. 


Ver. 1-5, JEREMIAH COMFORTS BaRucH.. After the 
completion of the prophecies and histories appertaining 
to the Jewish people and kings, Jeremiah subjoins one 
referring to an individual, Baruch; even as there are sub- 
joined to the epistles of Paul addressed to churches, epis- 
tles to individuals, some of which were prior in date to 
the former, Afterwards follow the prophecies referring 
to other nations, closing the book. [Grorius.] The date 
of the events here told is eighteen years before the taking 
of the city; this chapter in point of time follows ch, 36, 
Baruch seems to have been regularly employed by Jere- 
miah to commit his prophecies to writing (ch. 36. 1, 4, 82). 
1. these words—his prophecies from the thirteenth year 
of Josiah to the fourth of Jehoiakim, 3. Thou didst say, 
&c,—Jeremiah does not spare his disciple, but unveils his 
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Jeremiah Foretelleth the Overthrow 


fault, viz., fear for his life by reason of the suspicions 
which he incurred in the eyes of his countrymen (cf. ch. 
36.17), as if he was a favourer of the Chaldeans (ch, 43. 3), 
and instigator of Jeremiah; also ingratitude in speaking 
of his ‘‘grief,’ &¢., whereas he ought to deem himself 
highly blessed in being employed by God to record Jere- 
miah’s prophecies, added—rescued from the peril of my 
first writing (ch. 36. 26), Iam again involved in a similar 
peril. He upbraids God as dealing harshly with him, I 
fainted—rather, J am weary. no rest—no quiet resting- 
place, 4. that which I have built , .. planted I will 
pluck up—(Isaiah 5. 5.) This whole nation (the Jews) 
which I founded and planted with such extraordinary 
care and favour, I will overthrow. 5. seekest thou great 
things for thyself—thou art over-fastidious and self- 
seeking. When my own peculiar people, a “whole” 
nation (v. 4), and the temple, are being given to ruin, dost 
thou expect to beexempt from all hardship? Baruch had 
raised his expectations too high in this world, and this 
made his distresses harder to be borne. The frowns of 
the world would not disquiet us, if we did not so eagerly 
coyetits smiles. What folly toseek great things for our- 
selves here, where every thing is little, and nothing cer- 
tain! all fiesh—the whole Jewish nation and even 
foreign peoples (ch. 25. 26), but thy life... fora prey— 
esteem it enough at such a general crisis that thy life 
shall be granted thee. Becontent with this boon of life 
which I will rescue from imminent death, even as when 
all things are given up to plunder, if one escape with 
aught, he has a something saved as his “prey” (ch. 21. 9). 
It is striking how Jeremiah, who once used such com- 
plaining language himself, is enabled now to minister 
the counsel requisite for Baruch when falling into the 
same sin (ch, 12. 1-5; 15, 10-18) This is part of God’s de- 
sign in suffering His servants to be tempted, that their 
temptations may adapt them for ministering to their 
fellow-servants when tempted, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ver. 1-28. THE PROPHECIES, CHAPTERS 46.-52., REFER 
TO FOREIGN PEOPLES. He begins with Egypt, being the 
country to which he had been removed, Chapter 46, con- 
tains two prophecies concerning it; the discomfiture of 
Pharaoh-necho at Carchemish by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
the long subsequent conquest of Egypt by the same king; 
also the preservation of the Jews (v. 27, 28). 1. General 
heading of the next six chapters of prophecies concerning 
the Gentiles; the prophecies are arranged according to 
nations, not by the dates. 2. Inscription of the first proph- 
ecy. Pharaoh-necho—he, when going against Carche- 
mish (Cercusium, near the Euphrates), encountered 
Josiah, king of Judah (the ally of Assyria), at Megiddo, 
and slew him there (2 Kings 23, 29; 2 Chronicles 35, 20-24); 
but was four years subsequently overcome at Carchemish, 
by Nebuchadnezzar, as is foretold here; and lost all the 
territory which had been subject to the Pharaohs west 
of the Euphrates, and between it and the Nile. The pre- 
diction would mitigate the Jews’ grief for Josiah, and 
show his death was not to be unavenged (2 Kings 24. 7). 
He is famed as having fitted out a fleet of discovery from 
the Red Sea, which doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and 
returned to Egypt by the Mediterranean, 3. Derisive 
summons to battle. With all your mighty preparation 
Yor the inyasion of Nebuchadnezzar, when ye come to 
the encounter ye shall be“ dismayed” (v, 5), Your mighty 
threats shall end in nothing. buckler—smaller, and 
earried by the light-armed cavalry. shield—of larger 
size, and carried by the heavily-armed infantry. 4 
Warness the horses—viz., to the war-chariots, for which 
Egypt was famed (Exodus 14.7; 15.4). get up, ye horse= 
men—gel up into the chariots. MAURER, because of the 
parallel “ horses,’’ translates, ‘Mount the steeds.” But it 
is rather describing the successive steps in equipping the 
war-chariots; first harness the horses to them, then let 
the horsemen mount them, brigandines—cuirasses, or 
coats of mail, 5. (Vole, v. 3.) The language of astonish- 
ment, that an army so well equipped should be driven 
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of the Egyptians by Nebuchadnezzar. 


back in “dismay.” The prophet sees this in prophetic 
vision, fled apace—tit., fled a jlight,i. e., flee precipitately. 
look not back—they do not even dare to look back at 
their pursuers, 6, Let not—equivalent to the strongest 
negation. Let not any of the Egyptian warriors think to 
escape by swiftness or by might, toward the north—i, ¢., 
in respect to Egypt or Judea. In the northward region, 
by the Euphrates (see v. 2), 7%. as a flood—{Ch, 47. 2; 
Isaiah 8.7,8; Daniel 11, 22.) The figure is appropriate in 
addressing Egyptians, as the Nile, their great river, yearly 
overspreads their lands with a turbid, muddy flood. So 
their army, swelling with arrogance, shall overspread the 
region south of Euphrates; but it, like the Nile, shall 
retreat as fast as it advanced. 8. Answer to the question 
in v.7. waters... moved like the rivers—the rise of 
the Nile is gentle; but at the mouth it, unlike most rivers, 
is much agitated, owing to the sandbanks impeding its 
course, and soit rushes into the sea like a cataract. 9. 
Ironical exhortation, as in v.3, The Egyptians, owing to” 
the heat of their climate and abstinence from animal food, 
were physically weak, and therefore employed mercenary 
soldiers, Ethiopians— Hebrew, Cush; Abyssinia and 
Nubia. Libyans—Phut, Mauritania, west of Egypt (cf. 
Genesis 10. 6). shield—the Libyans borrowed from Egypt 
the use of the long shield extending to the feet. (X#No- 
PHON, Cyr., 6. and 7.) Lydiams—not the Lydians west of 
Asia Minor (Genesis 10. 22; Ezekiel 30.5), but the Ludim, 
an African nation descended from Egypt (Mizraim) (Gen- 
esis 10. 13; Ezekiel 30.5; Nahum 3, 9). handle and bend 
the bow—the employment of two verbs expresses the 
manner of bending the bow, viz., the foot being pressed 
on the centre, and the hands holding the ends of it, 10, 
vengeance—ifor the slaughter of Josiah (2 Kings 23. 29), 
sword shall devour... be... drunk—poetical per- 
sonification (Deuteronomy 382. 42), a sacrifice—(Isaiah 34, 
6; Ezekiel 39.17.) The slaughter of the Egyptians is rep- 
resented as a sacrifice to satiate His righteous vengeance, 
11. Gilead . . . balm—(JVole, ch. 8, 22); viz., for curing the 
wounds ; but no medicine will avail, so desperate shall be 
the slaughter. virgin—Egypt is so called on account of 
her effeminate luxury, and as having never yet been 
brought under foreign yoke. thou shalt not be cured— 
lit., there shall be no cure Sor thee (ch, 30, 13; Ezekiel 30, 21), 
Not that the kingdom of Egypt should cease to exist, but 
it should not recover its former strength; the blow 
should be irretrievable. 12. mighty ... stumbled 
against... mighty ,., fallen both together—their very 
multitude shall prove an impediment in their confused 
flight, one treading on the other, 13, &c. Prophecy of the 
invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, which took place 
sixteen years after the taking of Jerusalem. Having 
spent thirteen years in the siege of Tyre, and having ob- 
tained nothing for his pains, he is promised by God Egypt 
for his reward in humbling Tyre (Ezekiel 29, 17-20; 30.; 
31). The intestine commotions between Amasis and Pha- 
radh-hophra prepared his way (cf. Isaiah 19, 1, &e., Wotes). 
14. Declare ... publish—as if giving sentence from a 
tribunal, Migdol .. . Noph , . . Tahpanhes—east, 
south,and north. He mentions the three other quarters, 
but omits the west, because the Chaldeans did not ad- 
vance thither. These cities, too, were the best known to 
the Jews, as being in their direction. sword shall de- 
vour round about thee—viz., the Syrians, Jews, Moab- 
ites, and Ammonites (iVole, ch, 48,1), The exhortation is 
ironical, as v. 4, 10. 15, thy valiant men—MSS., the 
LXX., and Vulgate read, ‘‘thy valiant one,’ Apis, the 
bull-shaped Egyptian idol worshipped at Noph or Mem- 
phis. The contrast thus is between the palpable impo- 
tence of the idol and the might attributed to it by the wor- 
shippers. The Hebrew term, strong, or valiant, is applied 
to bulls (Psalm 22.12), Cambyses in his invasion of Dgypt 
destroyed the sacred bull. drive them—(Cf, v. 5.) The 
Hebrew word is used of a sweeping rain (Proverbs 28. 3), 
16. He—Jehovah. made many to fall—Ilil., multiplied 
the faller, i. e., fallers. ome fell. upon another—(V, 6, 12); 
even before the enemy strikes them (Leviticus 26, 37), let 
us go again to our own people—the language of the con- 
federates and mercenaries, exhorting one another to de- 


Israel is Comforted. — 


sert the Egyptian standard, and return to their respective 
homes (». 9, 21). from the oppressing sword—from the 
cruel sword, viz., of the Chaldeans (cf. ch. 25.38), 17. there 
-—in their own country severally, the foreign soldiers (v. 
16) cry, “ Pharaoh is,” &c. but a noise—He threatens great 
things, but when the need arises, He does nothing; His 
threats are mere noise (cf. 1 Corinthians 13.1), MAURER 
translates, “‘is ruined,’’ lit, (in appropriate abruptness of 
language), “Pharaoh, king, &c., ruin.” The context fa- 
yours English Version, His vauntings of what he would do 
when the time of battle should comme have proved to be 
empty sounds ; he hath passed the time appointed (viz., for bat- 
tle with the Chaldeans), 18. As the mountains 7abor and 
Carmel tower high above the other hills of Palestine, so 
Nebuchadnezzar (v. 26) when he comes shall prove himself 
superior to all his foes. Carmel forms a bold promontory 
jutting out into the Mediterranean. Tabor is the higher 
of the two; therefore id is said to be “among the moun- 
tains ;’ and Carmel “by the sea.” the king... Lord of 
hosts—(Ch, 48.15). In contrast to “ Pharaoh king of Egypt 
... buta noise” (v.17). “God the true King, the Lord of 
hosts, shall cause Nebuchadnezzar to come. Whereas Pha- 
raoh shall not come to battle at the time appointed, not- 
withstanding his boasts, Nebuchadnezzar shall come ac- 
cording to the prediction of the King, who has all hosts in 
His power, however ye Egyptians may despise the pre- 
diction. 19. furnish thyself—lit., make for thyself vessels 
(viz., to contain food and other necessaries for the journey) 
for captivity. daughter—soinv.11. dwellingin Egypt 
i. e., the inhabitants of Egypt, the Egyptians, represented 
as the daughter of Egypt (ch. 48.18; 2 Kings 19.21). ‘* Dwell- 
ing” implies that they thought themselves to be securely 
fixed in their habitations, beyond the reach of invasion, 
20. heifer—wanton, like a fat untamed heifer (Hosea 10. 
11). Appropriate to Egypt, where Apis was worshipped 
under the form ofa fair bull marked with spots, destrucs 
tion—i. e., a destroyer: Nebuchadnezzar. Vulgate trans- 
lates, “a goader,” answering to the metaphor, “one who 
will goad the heifer” and tame her, The Arabic idiom fa- 
yours this. [RoSENMULLER.] cometh... cometh—the 
repetition implies, it cometh surely and quickly (Psalm 96, 
13). out of the north—(Vole, ch. 1. 14; 47.2). 21. Trans- 
tate, ‘Also her hired men (mercenary soldiers, v. 9, 16), 
who are in the midst of her like fatted bullocks, even they 
also are turned back,” 7. ¢., shall turn their backs to flee. 
The same image, “heifer... bullocks” (v. 20, 21), is ap- 
plied to Egypt’s foreign mercenaries, as to herself. Pam- 
pered with the luxuries of Egypt, they become as enervated 
for battle as the natives themselves. 22. The cry of 
Egypt when invaded shall be like the hissing of a serpent 
roused by the woodcutters from its lair. No longer shall 
she loudly roar like a heifer, but with a low murmur of 
fear, as aserpent hissing, with axes—the Scythian mode 
of armour. The Chaldeans shall come with such confi- 
dence as if not about to have to fight with soldiers, but 
merely to cut down trees offering no resistance. 23. her 
forest—(Isaiah 10. 34.) though it cannot be searched— 
They cut down her forest, dense and unsearchable (Job 5, 
9; 9.10; 36. 26) as it may seem: referring to the thickly-set 
cities of Egypt, which were at that time a thousand and 
twenty. The Hebrew particle is properly, for, because, 
* Pecause—the reason why the Chaldeans shall be able to 
cut down so dense a forest of cities as Egypt: they them- 
selves are countless in numbers. grasshoppers—locusts 
(Judges 6,5). 25. multitude—Zebrew, “Amon” (Nahum 
3. 8, Margin, ‘‘ No-Ammon”’), the same as Thebes or Dios- 
polis in Upper Egypt, where Jupiter Ammon had his 
famous temple. In English Version, “ multitude” answers 
to “populous No” (Nahum 3, 8; and Ezekiel 30.15). The 
reference to “their gods” which follows, makes the trans- 
lation more likely, ‘‘Ammon of No,” t. e., No and ber idol 
Ammon; so the Chaldee Version. So called either from 
Ham, the son of Noah; or, the nourisher, aS the word 
means, their kings—the kings of the nations in league 
with Egypt. 26. afterward ... inhabited—under Cyrus 
forty years after the conquest of Egypt by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, it threw off the Babylonian yoke, but has never re- 
gained its former prowess (v.11; Ezekiel 29, 11-15), 27, 28. 
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Prophecy against the Philistines, 


Repeated from ch. 30. 10,11. When the Church [and literal 
Israel] might seem utterly consumed, there still remains 
hidden hope, because God as it were raises his people 
from the dead (Romans 11. 15). Whereas the godless “‘na- 
tions” are consumed even though they survive, as the 
Egyptians after their overthrow; because they are radi- 
cally accursed and doomed. [CALVIN.] 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ver, 1-7, PRoPHECY AGAINST THE PHILISTINES. 1. 
Pharaoh-necho probably smote Gaza on his return after 
defeating Josiah at Megiddo (2 Chronicles 35, 20), [GRro- 
T1IuUSs.] Or, Pharaoh-hophra (ch. 37. 5,7) is intended: proba- 
bly on his return from his fruitless attempt to save Jeru- 
salem from the Chaldeans, he smote Gaza in order that 
his expedition might not be thought altogether in vain 
(CALVIN] (Amos 1.6,7). 2. waters—(Isaiah 8.7.) The 
Chaldeans from the north are compared tothe overwhelm- 
ing waters of theirown Euphrates. The smiting of Gaza 
was to be only the prelude of a greater disaster to the 
Philistines. Nebuzaradan was left by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, after he had taken Jerusalem, to subdue the rest 
of the adjoining cities and country. 3. (Cf. ch. 4.29.) 
fathers . . . not look back to... . children—each 
shall think only of his own safety, not even the fathers 
regarding their own children. So desperate shall be the 
calamity, that men shall divest themselves of the natural 
affections. for feebleness of hands—the hands, the prin- 
cipal instrument of action, shall have lost all power; 
their whole hope shall be in their feet, 4. every helper— 
The Philistines, being neighbours to the Phoenicians of 
Tyre and Sidon, would naturally make common cause 
with them in the case of invasion. These cities would 
have no helper left when the Philistines should be de- 
stroyed, Caphtor—the Caphtorim and Philistines both 
came from Mizraim (Genesis 10. 18,14). The Philistines 
are said to have been delivered by God from Caphtor 
(Amos 9.7). Perhaps before the time of Moses they dwelt 
near and were subjugated by the Caphtorim (Deuteron- 
omy 2,23), and subsequently delivered. ‘‘The remnant” 
means here those still left after the Egyptians had at- 
tacked Gaza and Palestine; or rather those left of the 
Caphtorim after the Chaldeans had attacked them pre- 
vious to their attack on the Philistines. Some identify 
Caphtor with Cappadocia; GESENIUS, with Crete (Ezekiel 
25.16, Cherethims); Krrro, Cyprus. Between Palestine 
and Idumea there was a city Caparorsa; and their close 
connection with Palestine on the one hand, and Egypt 
(Mizraim, Genesis 10, 13, 14) on the other hand, makes this 
locality the most likely, 5. Baldmess ... cut thyself— 
Palestine is represented as a female who has torn off her 
hair and eut her flesh, the héathenish (Leviticus. 19, 28) 
token of mourning (ch. 48,37). their valley—the long 
strip of low plain occupied by the Philistines along the 
Mediterranean, west of the mountains of Judea, LXX. 
read Anakim, the remains of whom were settled in those 
regions (Numbers 13. 28). Joshua dislodged them, so that 
none were left but in Gaza, Gath, and Ashdod (Joshua ll, 
21, 22). But the parallel (v. 7), ‘*Ashkelon... the sea- 
shore,” establishes Hnglish Version here, “ Ashkelon,.. 
their valley.” 6. Jeremiah, in the person of the Philis- 
tines afflicting themselves (v. 5), apostrophizes the sword 
of the Lord, entreating merey (cf. Deuteronomy 382. 41; 
Ezekiel 21.3-5, 9,10). Put up thyself—Hebrew, ‘Gather 
thyself,” i.e., Retire or Return. 7% Jeremiah, from ad- 
dressing the sword in the second person, turns to his 
hearers and speaks of it in the third person. Lord... 
given it a charge—(Ezekiel 14.17.) | the sea-shore—the 
strip of land between the mountains and Mediterranean, 
held by the Philistines: “their valley” (Vote, v. 5), there 
hath he appointed it—(Micah 6.9.) There hath He 
ordered it to rage. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Ver, 147. Propwecy AGAINST MoAB. It had taken 
part with the Chaldeans against Judea (2 Kings 24,2), 
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Fulfilled by Nebuchadnezzar five yeurs after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when also he attacked Egypt (ch, 43. 
815) and Ammon (ch, 49. 1-6), [JOoSEPHUS, Antiquities, 10, 
9,7.) Jeremiah in this prophecy uses that of Isaiah 15, 16, 
amplifying and adapting it to his purpose under \nspira- 
tion, at the same time confirming its Divine authority. 
Isaiah, however, in his prophecy refers to the devastation 
of Moab by the Assyrian king. Shalmaneser; Jeremiah 
refers to that by Nebuchadnezzar, 1. Nebo—A mountain 
and town of Moab; its meaning is “that which fructi- 
fies,” Kiviathaim—aA city of Moab, consisting of two cities, 
as the word means; originally held by the Emim (Genesis 
14.5), Misgab—meaning elevation. It lay onan elevation. 
2. no more praise—(Isaiah 16.14.) in Heshbon—The foe 
having taken Heshbon, the chief city of Moab (v. 45), in 
it devise evil against Moab (‘ it’’) saying, Come, &c. Hesh- 
bon was midway between the rivers Arnon and Jabbok; 
it was the residence of Sihon, king of the Amorites, and 
afterwards a Levitical city in Gad (Numbers 21. 26). There 
is a play of words in the Hebrew, ‘‘Heshbon, Hashbun.’’ 
Heshbon means a place of devising or counsel. The city, 
heretofore called the seat of counsel, shall find other cown- 
sellors, viz., those who devise its destruction. thou shalt 
be cut down .. . Madmen—Rather, by a play of words 
on the meaning of madmen (silence), Thou shalt be brought 
to silence, So as well to deserve thy name (Isaiah 15.1). 
Thou shalt not dare to utter a sound. 3. Horonaim— 
the same as the city Avara, mentioned by Ptolemy. The 
word means the double caves (Nehemiah 2.10; Isaiah 15. 5), 
4. little ones... cry—heightening the distress of the 
scene. The foe do not spare even infants, 5. going up 
of Luhith ... going down of Horonaim—Horonaim 
lay ina plain, Luhith on a height. To the latter, there- 
fore, the Moabites would flee with ‘‘continual weeping,”’ 
as a place of safety from the Chaldeans. Lit., Weeping 
shall go up upon weeping. 6. They exhort one another to 
flee. heath—or the juniper (see Note, ch. 17.6). MAURER 
translates, ““Be like one naked in the wilderness,” But 
the sense Is, Live in the wilderness like the heath, or juniper; 
do not ‘trust in’”’ walls (v. 7). [GrRorrus.] (Cf. Matthew 24. 
16-18.) 7%. thy works—viz., fortifications built by thy 
work. Moab was famous for its fortresses (v. 18), The 
antithesis is to v. 6, “Be... in the wilderness,” where 
there are no fortified cities. thou... also—like the rest 
of the surrounding peoples, Judah, &c. Chemosh—the 
tutelary god of Moab (Numbers 21,29; Judges 11.24; 1 
Kings 11.7; 2 Kings 23.13) When a people was van- 
quished, their gods also were taken away by the victors 
(ch. 43.12), 8. the walley ... shall perish—i. e., those 
dwelling in the valley. 9. Give wings, &c.—(Psalm 55, 6.) 
Unless it get wings, it cannot escape the foe. ‘ Wings,” 
the Hebrew root meaning is @ flower (Job 14.2), so the 
flower-like plumage of a bird. 10. work of, .. Lord— 
the divinely-appointed utter devastation of Moab, To 
represent how entirely this is God’s will, a eurse is pro- 
nounced on the Chaldeans, the instrument, if they do it 
negligently (Margin) or by halves (Judges 5, 23); ef. Saul’s 
sin as to Amalek (1 Samuel 15. 3,9), and Ahab’s. as to Syria 
(1 Kings 20. 42), 11. settled on . . . lees—( Note, Isaiah 25, 
6; Zephaniah 1.12), As wine left to settle on its own lees 
retains its flavour and strength, which it would lose by 
being poured from one vessel into another, so Moab, 
owing to its never having been dislodged from its settle- 
ments, retains its pride of strength unimpaired, emptied 
from vessel, &c.—to make it fit, for use, it used to be fil- 
tered from vessel to vessel, scent—retaining the image, 
The bouquet or perfume of the wine. 12. wanderers— 
Rather, pourers out, retaining the image of v, 11, 7. e., the 
Chaldeans who shall remove Moab from his settlements, 
‘as men pour wine from off the lees into other vessels, 
“Tis vessels” are the cities of Moab; the broken “bottles” 
the men slain. [@Rovtrus.] The Hebrew and the kindred 
Arabie word means, to turn on one side, so as to empty a 
vessel. [MAURER.] 13. ashamed—have the shame of 
disappointment as to the hopes they entertained of aid 
from Chemosh, their ido!, Beth-el—(1 Kings 12, 27, 20)— 
i.e., the golden calf set up there py Jeroboam, 15. gone 
up... gone down—in antithesis, out of her cities— 
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for their Contempt of Gods: 


Rather, “Moab . . . and her cities are gone up,” viz., pass 
away in the ascending smoke of their conflagration 
(Joshua 8. 20,21; Judges 20.40), When this took place, 
the young warriors would go down from the burning. 
citadels only to meet their own slaughter, [GRorTIUS,)} 
English Version is somewhat favoured by the fact that 
“gone out” is singular, and cities plural. The antithesis. 
favours Grorius., 16. mear—to the prophet’s eye, though 
probably twenty-three years elapsed between the utter-- 
ance of the prophecy in the fourth year of Jeboiakim (2 
Kings 24,2) and its fulfilment in the fifth year of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 17, bemoan—not that Moab deserves pity, 
but this mode of expression pictures more vividly the 
grievousness of Moab’s calamities, all ye that know 
his name—those at a greater distance whom the fame of 
Moab’s ‘‘name”’ had reached, as distinguished from those. 
“about him,’ i, e., near, strong staff... red—Moab is 
so called as striking terror into and oppressing other 
peoples (Isaiah 9.4; 14.4, 5); also because of its dignity 
and power (Psalm 110.2; Zechariah 11.7), 18. (Isaiah 
47.1.) dost inhabit—now so seeurely settled as if ina 
lasting habitation. thirst—Dibon, being situated on 
the Arnon, abounded in water (Isaiah 15. 9). In sad con- 
trast with this, and with her “glory” in general, she shall 
be reduced not only to shame, but to the want of the com- 
monest necessaries (‘ thirst’’) in the arid wilderness (v, 6). 
19. Aroer—on the north bank of the Arnon, a city of 
Ammon (Deuteronomy 2, 36; 3,12). As it was on “the 
way” of the Moabites who fled into the desert, its inhab- 
itants ‘task’ what is the occasion of Moab’s flight, and so 
learn the lot that awaits themselves (cf. 1 Samuel 4, 13, 16). 
20. Answer of the flying Moabites to the Ammonite in- 
quirers (v.19; Isaiah 16.2). He enumerates the Moabite 
cities at length, as it seemed so incredible that all should 
be so utterly ruined, Many of them were assigned to the 
Levites, whilst Israel stood, in Arnon—the north bound- 
ary between Moab and Ammon (v.19; Numbers 21, 13). 
al. plain—{v, 8.) Not only the mountainous regions, but 
also the plain, shall be wasted, Holon—(Cf. Joshua 15. 51.) 
Jahazah— (Numbers 21, 23; Isaiah 15.4.) Mephaath — 
(Joshua 13. 18; 21, 37.) 22. Beth-diblathaim—the house of 
Diblathaim: “ Almon-diblathaim” (Numbers 33, 46); ‘ Dib- 
lath” (Ezekiel 6.13), Not far from Mount Nebo (Numbers 
33. 46, 47). 23. Beth-gamul—meaning the city of camels, 
Beth-meon—the house of habitation. Beth-baal-meon(Joshua 
13.17), Now its ruins are called Miun, 24. Kerioth— 
(Joshua 15.25; Amos 2,2) Bozrah—See Note, Isaiah 54, 6, 
At one time under the dominion of Edom, though belong- 
ing originally to Moab(Genesis 36, 33; Isaiah 63.1). Others 
think the Bozrah in Edom distinct from that of Moab, 
“ Bezer’’ (Joshua 21, 36). 25. horn—the emblem of strength 
and sovereignty: it is the horned animal’s means of of- 
fence and defence (Psalm 75.5, 10; Lamentations 2, 3), 
26. drunken—( Note, ch. 13. 12; 25.17.) Intoxicated with 
the cup of Divine wrath, so as to be in helpless distrac- 
tion. magnified .., against. . . Lord—boasted arro- 
gantly against God's people, that whereas Israel was fallen, 
Moab remained flourishing. wallow in, ,. vomit—Fol- 
lowing up the image of a drunken man, i. e,, shall be so 
afflicted by God’s wrath as to disgorge all his past pride, 
riches, and vain-glory, and fall in his shameful abase- 
ment. healso, . . derision—le in his disaster shall be - 
an object of derision to us, as we in ours have been to him 
(v. 27).. Retribution in kind, 27. (Zephaniah 2.8.) a de= 
rision—The Hebrew has the article; referring to ». 26, 
“Was not Israel (the whole nation) the object of derision 
to thee?” Therefore as formerly for its exultation over 
the calamity (2 Kings 17, 6) of the ten tribes under the As- 
syrian Shalmaneser ([saiah 15. 16), so now for its exulta- 
tion over the fall of Judah, under the Chaldean Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Moab is to suffer. God takes up His people’s cause 
as His own (Obadiah 18-13), was he... among thieves 
—(Ch. 2. 26.) Proverbial. What did Israel do to deserve 
such derision? Was he detected in theft, that thou didst so 
exult over himin speaking of him? Though guilty before 
God, Israel was guiltless towards thee. simee—since ever 
thou didst begin speaking of him, skippedst for joy—at 
Israel's calamity [CALVIN]; or, “thou didst shake thy 





The Restoration of Moab. 


@’ in “derision.” [MAURER,.] 28. Doves often have 
neir nests in the “sides” of caverns, No longer shalt 
thou haye cities to shelter thee: thou shalt have to flee for 
shelter to caves and deserts (Psalm 55, 6,8; Song of Solo- 
mon 2.14). 29. pride—(Isaiah 16. 6,7.) Moab was the 
trumpeter of his own fame. Jeremiah adds “loftiness 
d arrogancy”’ to Isaiah’s picture, so that Moab had not 
only not been bettered by the chastisement previously 
endured as foretold by Isaiah, but had even become 
worse; so that his guilt, and therefore his sentence of 
punishment, are increased now. Six times Moab’s pride 
(or the synonyms) are mentioned, to show the exceeding 
atefulness of his sin. 30, I know—Moab’s “ proud arro- 
gancy” (v. 29) or “wrath,” against my people, is not un- 
known to me. it shall not be so—the result shall not be 
soas he thinks: his lies shall not so effect what he aims at 
by them. CALVIN ¢ranslates, ‘his lies are not right (i, e., 
his vauntings are vain, because God will not give them 
effect): they shall not do so” as they project in their 
minds, for God will set at naught their plans, 31, 1 will 
ery... for... Moab—not that it deserves pity, but the 
prophet’s “crying” for it vividly represents the greatness 
ofthe calamity. Kir-heres—Kir-hareseth, in Isaiah 16, 7, 
see Note there. It means the city,of potters, or else the city 
of the sun. [GRoTIUS.] Here ‘‘the men of Kir-heres” are 
substituted for “the foundations of Kir-hareseth,” in 
Isaiah 16,7, The change answers probably to the differ- 
ent bearing of the disaster under Nebuchadnezzar, as 
compared with that former one under Shalmaneser. 32, 
with the weeping—with the same weeping as Jazer, now 
vanquished, wept with for the destruction of its vines. 
The same calamity shall befall thee, Sibmah, as befell 
Jazer. The Hebrew preposition here is different from 
that in Isaiah 16.9, for which reason MAURER ¢franslittes, 
“with more than the weeping of Jazer.”’ English Version 
understands it of the continuation of the weeping: after 
they have wept for Jazer, fresh subject of lamentation 
will present itself for the wasting of the vine-abounding 
Sibmah, plants... gone over... sea of Jazer—As 
LXX. read “‘cifies of Jazer,’”’ and as no traces of a lake 
hear Jazer are found, the reading of Hnglish Version is 
doubtful. Retaining the present reading, we avoid the 
difficulty by translating [GroTius], “Thy plants (i. e., 
citizens: alluding to the ‘vine’) are gone over the sea 
(@. e., shall be transported beyond sea to Cyprus, and 
such distant lands subject to Babylon; and this, too, in 
Summer-time), whereas Jazer (i, e.,, the men of Jazer) 
reached the sea’’ (shore only, but are not transported be- 
yond sea); so that worse shall befall thee thun befalls 
Jazer. spoiler—Nebuzaradan. 33. the plentiful field— 
rather, Carmel: as the parallel “land of Moab” requires, 
though in Isaiah 16.10, it is “the plentiful field.” Joy is 
taken away as from the nearer regions (Canaan and Pal- 
estine), so from the farther “land of Moab;” what has hap- 
pened Judah shall befall Moab too (v, 26, 27), [MAURER.] 
However, Moab alone seems to be spoken of here; nor 
does the parallelism forbid * plentiful field” answering to 
“Moab.” English Version is therefore better, shouting — 
repeated, as at the conclusion of the vintage, men sing 
over and over again the samecry of joy. their shouting 
.».. ne shouting—a shouting shall be heard, but not the 
joyous shouting of labourers treading the grapes, but the 
terrible battle-cry of the foe, 34. From thecry of Hesh- 
bon, &c.—Those who fly from Heshbon on its capture 
shall continue the cry even as far as Elealeh, &c. There 
will be continued cries in all quarters, from one end to 
the other, everywhere slaughter and wasting. as an 
heifer of three years old—Moab heretofore not having 
known foreign yoke, and in its full strength, as compared 
to an heifer of three years old, never yet yoked, nor as yet 
worn out with many birth-givings (cf, Note, Isaiah 15. 5), 
waters ... of Nimrim—i.,e., the well-watered and there- 
fore luxuriant pastures of Nimrim, desolate—the Hebrew 
is Stronger; not merely shall be “ desolate,” but desolation 
itself multiplied: plural, desolations. The most fertile 
tracts shall be dried up. 35. him that offereth—viz., 
whole burnt offerings, as the Hebrew requires. [GROTIUS.] 


Of. the awfu! burnt offering of the king of Moab (2 Kings 
ass 
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8. 27). high places—(Isaiah 16,12.) 36. (Wotes, Isaiah 
15.7; 16,11.) like pipes—a plaintive instrument, there- 
fore used at funerals and in general mourning. riches 
+++ gotten—lit., the abundance ... that which is over 
and above the necessaries of life. GRoTirus translates, 
“They who have been left remaining shall perish;” they 
who have not been slain by the enemy shall perish by 
disease and famine, 37. (Wole, ch. 47.5; Isaiah 15, 2, 3.) 
on all hands—i. e., arms, in which such cuttings used to 
be made in token of grief (ef. Zechariah 13, 6), 38. wessel 
+.» no pleasure—( Vole, ch. 22, 28.) A vessel cast aside by 
the potter as refuse, not answering his design. 39. it— 
Moab. How ,.. how—prodigious, yet sure to happen. 
turned the back—not daring to show her face, derision 
.-. dismaying to all—a derision tosome; a dismaying 
to others in beholding such a judgment of God, fearing a 
like fate for themselves, 40. he—Nebuzaradan, the cap- 
tain of Nebuchadnezzar, as... eagle—not to bear them 
‘on eagles’ wings’ (Exodus 19. 4; Deuteronomy 382. 11. 12), 
as God does His people, but to pounce on them as a prey 
(ch. 49,22; Deuteronomy 28,49; Habakkuk 1.8), 41. as 
+... Woman in... pangs—(Isaiah 13.8.) 42. (Wole, 
26.) 43, 44. (Nole, Isaiah 24, 17, 18). 44 When thou 
thinkest thou hast escaped one kind of danger, a fresh one 
will. start up. 45. under ,.. shadow of Heshbon— 
They thought that they would be safe in Heshbon. bee 
cause of the force—i,e., ‘‘ they that fled because of the 
force” of the enemy: they that fled from it. Guassrus 
translates, ‘through want of strength.’’? So the Hebrew 
particle is translated (Psalm. 109, 24), ‘‘Faileth of fatness,” 
i.e., ‘ Faileth through want of fatness;” also Lamentations 
4.9. but a fire, &c.—copied in part from Sihon’s hymn of 
victory (Numbers 21. 27, 28). The old “proverb” shall 
hold good again. Asin ancient times Sihon, king of the 
Amorites, issued forth from his city, Heshbon, as a de- 
vouring “flame,” and consumed Moab, so now the Chal- 
deans, making Heshbon their starting-point, shall ad- 
vance to the destruction of Moab. midst of Sihon—. ¢., 
the city of Sihon. corner of Moab—i. e., Moab from one 
corner to the other, crowm of... head—the most 
elevated points of Moab. Making some alterations, he 
here copies Balaam’s prophesy (Numbers 24.17). Margin 
there translates ‘‘princes’’ for corners; if so, “‘crown of 
.».- head” here refers to the nobles. tumultauous—sons 
of tumult: those who have tumultuously revolted from 
Babylon. Heshbon passed from the Amorite to the Is- 
raelite sway. Moab had wrested it from Israel, and 
helped the Chaldeans against the Jews; but revolting 
from Babylon, they brought ruin on themselves in turn, 
46. Copied from Numbers 21. 20. 47. Restoration prom- 
ised to Moab, for righteous Lot’s sake, their progenitor 
(Genesis. 19, 87; Exodus 20.6; Psalm 89, 30-33), Cf. as to 
Egypt, ch. 46, 26; Ammon, ch. 49.6; Elam, ch. 49, 39, Gos- 
pel blessings, temporal and spiritual, to the Gentiles in 
the last days, are intended. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ver, 1-39. PREDICTIONS AS TO AMMON, IDUMEA, DA- 
MASCUS, KEDAR, HAZOR, AND ELAM. The event of the 
prophecy as to Ammon preceded that as to Moab (Vote, v. 
8); and in Ezekiel 21. 26-28, the destruction of Ammon is 
subjoined to the deposition of Zedekiah. Hath Israel 
».. no heir t—viz., to occupy the land of Gad, after itself 
has been carried away captive by Shalmaneser. Am- 
mon, like Moab, descended from Lot, lay north of Moab, 
from which it was separated by the river Arnon, and east 
of Reuben and Gad (Joshua 138, 24, 25) on the same side of 
Jordan. It seized on Gad when Israel was carried cap- 
tive. Judah was by the right of kindred the heir, not 
Ammon; but Ammon joined with Nebuchadnezzar 
against Judah and Jerusalem (2 Kings 24. 2), and exulted 
over its fall. (Psalm 83, 4-7,8; Zephaniah 2, 8,9). It had 
already, ‘n the days of Jeroboam, in Isracl’s affliction, 
tried to ‘‘enlarge its border” (2' Kings 14.26; Amos 1,1, 
18), their king—(Amos 1, 15); referring to Melchom, their 
tutelary idol (Zephaniah 1.5); and so the LXX. read it 
here as a proper name ‘+ Kings 11. 5. 33; 2 Kings 23, 13), 
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The Ammonite god is said to do what they do, viz., occupy 
the Israelite land of Gad. To Jehovah, the theocratic 
“King” of Israel, the land belonged of right; so that 
their Molech or Melchom was ausurper-king. his people 
—the people of Melchom, “their king.” Cf. “ people of 
Cheimosh,” ch. 48. 46. 2. Rabbah—the great, metropolis 
of Ammon (2 Samuel 12, 26-30), Its destruction is foretold 
also in Ezekiel, 25.5; Amos 1, l4, 15, her daughters—the 
towns and villages, dependencies of the metropolis 
(Joshua 15. 45), shall... be heir—shall possess those who 
possessed him. The full accomplishment of this is still 
future; partially fulfilled under the Maccabees (1 Macca- 
bees 6.6). 3. Heshbon , .. Ai—Nebuchadnezzar, coming 
from the north, first attacked Ammon, then its brother 
and neighbour, Moab. As Ai of Ammon had already 
suffered destruction, Heshbon of Moab being near it 
might well fear the same fate. hedges—their cities being 
destroyed, the outcasts have no place of shelter save behind 
the “hedges” of vineyards and gardens; or else the en- 
closures of their villages. their kimg—WMelchom, the idol, 
as the mention of ‘his priests” shows (ef. ch. 48.7). 4. 
thy flowing walley—rather, “thy. valley shall flow,” 
viz., with the blood of the slain; in sad contrast to their 
“valleys” in which they had heretofore “gloried,” and 
Jlowing with milk and honey. [(Grotrius.] Or else, as 
Margin, “ shall flow away.” backsliding—apostate from 
Jehovah, the God of their father Lot, to Molech. treas- 
myres—her resources for resisting the foe, Who shall, &c, 
Who can come, &¢. (ch. 21. 13). 5. every man right forth 
—whithersoever chance may lead him (ch, 46.5; Genesis 
19, 17); straight before him, onwards at random (Amos 4. 3). 
mone... gather up him, &c,—there shall be none to 
gather together the wandering fugitives, so as to entertain 
them and restore them to their own homes. 6. (Cf. ch.48. 
47.) For the sake of “‘righteous” Lot their progenitor, 
Partially fulfilled under Cyrus; in gospel times more 
fully. 7. concerning Edom—A distinct prophecy, copied 
in part from Obadiah, but with the freedom of one in- 
spired himself, and foretelling a later calamity. Obadiah’s 
was fulfilled probably in Sennacherib’s time (ef, Isaiah 34, 
5; Amos 1.11); Jeremiah’s about the same time as his pre- 
ceding prophecies (v. 12; Ezekiel 25,12). wisdom—for 
which the Arabs and the people of Teman (a city of Edom) 
in particular, were famed (Genesis 86.15; 1 Kings 4. 80; 
see Job, everywhere; Obadiah 8), wanished—lit., poured 
out, i.e., exhausted (cf. Isaiah 19.3, Margin). [MAURER.] 
Or, as the kindred Ethiopie word means, worn-out. [Lu- 
_DOVICUS DE Disu.) 8. turn—viz., your backs in flight. 
dweil deep—in deep defiles and caves [GRotrus], which 
abound in Idumea, Others refer it to the Arab custom 
of retiring into the depth of the desert when avoiding an 
offended toe (v. 30), DBedan—a tribe bordering on and 
made subject by _Idumea; descended from Jokshan, son 
of Abraham and Keturan (Genesis 25, 1-3), Esau—the 
naming of Edom’s progenitor, reprobated by God, recalls 
the remembrance of the old curse on him for his profanity, 
both his sin and its punishment being perpetuated in his 
descendants (Hebrews 12. 16,17). 9. (Obadiah 5.) Gzape- 
gatherers, yea even thieves, leave something behind them; 
but the Chaldeans will sweep Idumea clean of everything. 
10. Edom became politically extinct after the time of the 
Romans. uncovered his secret places—where he hid 
himself (v.8) and his treasures (Isaiah 45,3), I have 
caused that nothing should be so hidden as that the 
conqueror should -not find it. brethren—Ammon. 
neighbours—the Philistines, 11. ‘Thy fatherless and 
widows must rest their hope in God alone, as none 
of the adult males shall be left alive, so desperate will 
be the affairs of Edom. The verse also, besides this 
threat, implies a promise of mercy to Esau in God's good 
time, as there was to Moab and Ammon (v, 6; ch. 48, 47); 
the extinction of the adult males is the prominent idea 
(cf. v, 12), 12. (Ch, 25. 15, 16,29.) they whose judgment 
was not to drink the cup—the Jews to whom, by virtue 
of the covenant relation, it did not belong to drink the 
cup, who, it might have been expected, would be spared, 
He regards not the merits of the Jews, for they were as 
bad or worse than others: but the grace and adoption of 
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God; it is just and natural (“judgment”) that God should 
pardon His sons sooner than aliens, [CALVIN.] 13. Boz 
rah—(Note, ch. 48.24.) 14, (Obadiah 1-3.) ambassador 
... unto the heathen—a messenger from God to stir up 
the Chaldeans against Edom. 15. David and Joab had 
already humbled Edom (2 Samuel 8. 14). 16. terribleness 
—the terror which thou didst inspire into others, de= 
ccived thee—rendered thee proudly confident, as if none 
would dare to assail thee, dwellest in ., . rock—Petra, 
the chief city of Idumea, was cut in the rocks; its ruins 
are very remarkable. The whole south of Idumea abounds 
in cave-dwellings and rocks, though ... mest... 

—(Job 39.27; Obadiah 3, 4.) The eagle builds its nest in the 
highest craggy eyry. 17. (Cf. 1 Kings 9.8.) 18. (Ch. 50.40; 
Deuteronomy 29. 23; Amos 4. 11.) mo man shall abide 
there—i. e., of the Idumeans, The Romans had a garrison 
there, 19. he— Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuzaradan; the 
name would at once suggest itself to the minds of the 
hearers (ch. 48, 40; 46. 18). swelling—as a lion which the 
overflow of the Jordan forced out of his lair on the banks, 
to ascend the neighbouring heights. [CALVIN.] Seeas to 
the translation, “pride of the Jordan.” Wote, ch. 12, 5, 
habitation of. . . strong—the fastnesses of Idumea (ef, 
Numbers 24, 21). MAuR®#R translates, “ An ever-verdant 
(lit., perennial) pasturage,” i. e., Idumea heretofore having 
enjoyed uninterrupted tranquillity; so in v, 20 the image 
is retained, the Idumeans being compared to ‘‘a flock,” 
and their king to “a shepherd,” in this verse, and the 
enemy to “a lion” (cf. ch. 50. 17-19). English Version ac- 
cords more with the Hebrew, suddenly—in the twinkling 
of an eye, as the Hebrew implies. him, , ,. her—I will 
make Nebuzaradan enter Idwmea, and then, having in 
the twinkling of an eye effected the conquest, go away 
speedily elsewhere. Instead of “but,” translate, for. Gro- 
Tr1uUs translates, ‘ran upon her, or “to her,” instead of “run 
away from her.” MAURER understands it, “I will make 
him (the Idumean) run away from her” (i. e., from his own 
land); the similar change of reference of the pronouns (ch, 
50. 44) favours this. who is a chosen man, &¢c.—God ealls 
the choicest warriors to him, to set “ over’ the work of dee 
vastating Idumea, God will surely execute His purpose, 
for He can call forth from all sides what agents He chooses, 
who is like me ?—(Exodus 15, 11.) who will appoint me 
the time ?—v/z., for entering into a trial in judgment with 
me (see Margin). Image from law courts (Job 9, 19), shep- 
herd—leader of the Idumeans; following up the previous 
image, ‘‘a lion:’ no Idumean shepherd shall withstand 
the lion sent by Jehovah (Job 41, 10), or save the Idumean 
flock, 20. least of the flock—the weakest and humblest 
of the Chaldean host. Cf. ch. 6.3, where the hostile leaders 
and their hosts are called “‘shepherds and their flocks,” 
draw ... out—‘shall drag them away captive” [GrRo- 
TIUS); shall drag them to and fro, as a lion (v, 19) does feeble 
sheep. [MAURER.] with them—i. e,, the habitation which 
they possess, 21. was heard in—i, e., shall be heard at, 
Red Sea—a considerable distance from Idumea; though 
the district at the Elantic bay of the Red Sea originally 
belonged to Idumea, and the sea itself was called from 
Edom, i. e., red (Genesis 25.30, Margin). Others translate, 
“the weedy sea’”’ (Margin), and derive the name, “Red 
Sea,” from its red weeds; the former view is preferable. 
22. (Cf. ch. 48. 40, 41.) Bozrah—(Voic, ch. 48. 24.) 23. Pro- 
phecy as to Damascus, &c. (Isaiah 17.1; 10.9). The king- 
dom of Damascus was destroyed by Assyria, but the eity 
revived, and it is as to the latter Jeremiah now proph- 
esies. The fulfilment was probably about five years after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar (JosE- 
PHUS, 10.9,7). Hamath is confounded—at the tidings of 
the overthrow of the neighbouring Damaseus, on the 
sea—i. e., al the sea; the dwellers at it are alarmed, Other 
MSS, read, “like thesea,” ‘There is anxiety (restless) as 
is the sea: they cannot quiet it,” 7. e., it cannot be quieted 
(Isaiah 57.20), it—whatever dwellers are there “cannot 
be quiet.” 25. city of praise—The prophet, in the person 
of a citizen of Damascus deploring its calamity, calls it 
‘the city of praise,” i. e,, celebrated with praises every- 
where for its beauty (ch, 33. 9; 51.41). “How is it pos- 
sible that such a city has not been le/t whole—has not been 
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spared by the foe?” Cf. “left,” Luke 17. 35, 86. So Israel 
left standing some of the Canaanite cities (Joshua 11. 18). 
of my joy—i.e., in which I delighted. 26. Therefore— 
tf. e., Since Damascus is doomed to fall, therefore, &c. 27. 
palaces of Ben-hadad—that palace whence so-many 
eyils and such eruelty to Israel emanated; thus implying 
the cause of Damascus’ overthrow. Not the Ben-hadad 
of 2 Kings 13.3; Amos 1.4; it was a common name of the 
Syrian kings (cf. 1 Kings 15. 18; meaning son of Hadad 
the idol), 28. Kedar—son of Ishmael (Genesis 25, 13), The 
Kedarenes led a wandering predatory life in Arabia Pe- 
treea, as the Bedouin Arabs (2 Chronicles 21. 16, 17; Psalm 
120.5). Kedar means blackness (Song of Solomon 1, 5). 
Hazor—not the city in Palestine, but a district in Arabia 
Petrea. “Kingdoms” refer to the several combinations 
of clans, each under its own sheikh. men of the East— 
Kedar and Hazor were east of Judea (Judges 6.3; Job 1. 3), 
29. tents—in which they dwelt, from which they are 
called Scenites, i. e., tent-dwellers, curtains — viz., with 
which the tents were covered (ch. 4. 20; 10.20; Psalm 104, 2), 
they shali ery unto them, Fear, &c,.—The foe, on crying 
Fear, &c., shall discomfit them (the Kedarenes) by their 
mere cry. 30. (Vote, v. 8.) No conqueror would venture 
to follow them into the desert. 21. wealthy—rather, 
tranquil (1 Chronicles 4.40), meither gates nor bars—The 
Arabs, lying out of the track of the contending powers of 
Asia and Africa, took no measures of defence, and had 
neither walled cities nor gates (Ezekiel 38. 11). They 
thought their scanty resources and wilderness position 
would tempt no foe. alome—separated from other na- 
tions, without allies; and from one another scattered 
asunder. Soas to Israel’s isolation (Numbers 23.9; Deu- 
teronomy 83.28; Micah 7. 14), 32. camels—their chief pos- 
sessions; not fields or vineyards, im utmost... corners 
—who seemed least likely to be dispersed. Or else, ‘ hay- 
ing the hair shaven (or clipped) in angles” (ch. 9. 26; 25, 
23). [Grotrus.] calamity from all sides— which will 
force even those in ‘corners’ to ‘‘scatter”’ themselves. 
83. (Malachi 1. 3.) 34. Elam—part of Susiana, west of 
Persia proper, but used to designate Persia in general. 
Elam proper, or Elymais, nearer Judea than Persia, is 
probably here meant; it had helped Nebuchadnezzar 
against Judea; hence its punishment. It may have been 
idolatrous, whereas Persia proper was monotheistic 
mainly. 35. bow—Elam was famed for its bowmen 
(Isaiah 22.6), chief of their might—in opposition to 
“bow,” i. e, bowmen, who constituted their main 
strength. 36. four winds, &c.—Nebuchadnezzar’s army 
containing soldiers from the four quarters. 37. con-= 
sumed—as a distinct nation (Daniel 8. 2-27). Fulfilled 
under Alexander and his successors, 328. I will show 
myself King by my judgments there, as though my tri- 
bunal were erected there. The throne of Cyrus, God’s in- 
strument, set up over Media, of which Elam was a part, 
may be meant. [GRorrvus.] Or rather, that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (ch. 43.10). Then the restoration of Elam (v. 39) 
will refer partly to that which took place on the reduction 
of Babylon by Cyrus, prince of Persia and Media, 39. 
latter days—The full restoration belongs to gospel times, 
Elamites were among the first who heard and accepted 
it (Acts 2. 9). 


CHAPTER L. 


Ver. 1-46. BABYLON’S COMING DOWNFALL; ISRAEL’S 
REDEMPTION. After the predictions of judgment to be 
inflicted on other nations by Babylon, follows this one 
against Babylon itself, the longest prophecy, consisting 
of 100 verses. The date of its utterance was the fourth year 
of Zedekiah, when Seraiah, to whom it was committed, 
was sent to Babylon (ch. 51. 59, 60). The repetitions in it 
make it likely that it consists of prophecies uttered at 
different times, now collected by Jeremiah to console the 
Jews in exile, and to vindicate God’s ways by exhibiting 
the final doom of Babylon, the enemy of the people of 
God, after her long prosperity. The style, imagery, and 
dialogues prove its genuineness in opposition to those 
who deny this, It shows his faithfulness; though under 
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obligation to the king of Babylon, he owed 4 higher one to 
God, who directed him to prophesy against Babylon. Wes 
Cf. Isaiah 45.; 46.; 47. But as the time of fulfilment drew 
nearer, the prophecies are now proportionally more dis- 
tinct than then, 2. Declare ...among... nations— 
who would rejoice at the fall of Babylon their oppressor. 
standard—to indicate the place of meeting to the nations 
where they were to hear the good news of Babylon's fall 
[RosENMULLER]; or, the signal to summon the nations 
together against Babylon (ch. 51. 12, 27), [MAURER.] Bel— 
the tutelary god of Babylon; the same idol as the Phe- 
nician Baal, i. e., lord, the sun (Isaiah 46.1), confounded 
—because unable to defend the city under their protee- 
tion. Merodach—another Babylonian idol; meaning in 
Syria little lord; from which Merodach-baladan took his 
name, 3. a nation—the Medes, north of Babylon (ch. 51. 
48). The devastation of Babylon here foretold includes 
not only that by Cyrus, but also that more utter one by 
Darius, who took Babylon by artifice when it had revolted 
from Persia, and mercilessly slaughtered the inhabitants, 
hanging 4000 of the nobles; also the final desertion of 
Babylon, owing to Seleucia having been built close by 
under Seleucus Nicanor, 4. Fulfilled only in part when 
some few of the ten tribes of “ Israel’? joined Judah in a 
“covenant” with God, at the restoration of Judah to its 
land (Nehemiah 9, 38; 10, 29). The full event is yet to come 
(ch. 31.9; Hosea 1.11; Zechariah 12. 10). weeping—with 
joy at their restoration beyond all hope; and with sorrow 
at the remembrance of their sins and sufferings (Ezra 3, 
12, 13; Psalm 126, 5, 6). seek .. , Lord—(Hosea 3.5.) 5. 
thitherward—rather, hitherward, Jeremiah’s prophetical 
stand-point being at Zion. ‘Faces hitherward” implies 
their steadfastness of purpose not to be turned aside by 
any difficulties on the way. perpetual covenant—in 
contrast to the old covenant ‘* which they brake” (ch. 31. 
31, &c.; 82. 40). They shall return to their God first, then 
to their own land. 6. (Isaiah 53.6.) om the mountains 
—whereon they sacrificed to idols (ch. 2. 20; 3. 6, 23), reste 
ing-place—for the “sheep ;” continuing the image; Jeho- 
vah is the resting-place of His sheep (Matthew 11. 28), 
They rest in His “bosom” (Isaiah 40. 11), Also His temple 
at Zion, their ‘‘rest,’”’ because it is His (Psalm 132, 8, 14). 
7. devoured—(Psalm 79.7.) ‘“* Found them’’ implies that 
they were exposed to the attacks of those whoever hap- 
pened to meet them. adversarics said—for instance, 
Nebuzaradan (ch. 40. 2,3; ef. Zechariah 11. 5.) The Gen- 


tiles acknowledged some supreme divinity. The Jews’: 


guilt was so palpable that they were condemned even in 
the judgment of heathens. Some knowledge of God’s 
peculiar relation to Judea reached its heathen invaders 
from the prophets (ch. 2. 3; Daniel 9. 16); hence the strong 
language they use of Jehovah here, not as worshippers 
of Him themselves, but as believing Him to be the tute- 
lary God of Judah (the hope of their fathers,’’ Psalm 22, 
4: they do not say our hope), as each country was thought 
to have its local god, whose power extended no farther, 
habitation—(Psalm 90,1; 91. 1). Alluding to the taber- 
nacle, or, as in Ezekiel 34.14, fold, which carries out the 
image in », 6, ‘resting-place” of the “sheep.” But it can 
only mean habitation (ch. 31. 23), which confirms English 
Version here. hope of their fathers—This especially 
condemned the Jews that their apostasy was from that 
God whose faithfulness their fathers had experienced. At 
the same time these “adversaries”? unconsciously use 
language which corrects their own notions, The covenant 
with the Jews’ “fathers” is not utterly set aside by their 
sin, as their adversaries thought; there is still ‘ta habita- 
tion” or refuge for them with the God of their fathers. 8. 
(Ch, 51. 6, 45; Isaiah 48, 20; Zechariah 2. 6, 7; Revelation 18, 
4), Immediately avail yourselves of the opportunity of 
escape. ‘be as... he-goats before’. . . flocks—let each 
try to be foremost in returning, animating the weak, as 
he-goats lead the flock; such were the companions of 
Ezra (Ezra 1.5, 6). 9. from thence—i. e., from the north 
country, expert—lit., prosperous, Besides “ might,” “ex- 
pertness” is needed, that an arrow may do execution, 
The Margin has « different Hebrew reading; destroying, 
lit., bereaving, childless-making (ch. 15, 7). mer —_ Syria 
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support English Version. tn vain—without killing him 
at whom it was aimed (2 Samuel 1, 22), 11. (Isaiah 47. 6.) 
grown fat—and so, skip wantonly, at grass—fat and 
frisky. But there is a disagreement of gender in Hebrew 
reading thus. The Keri reading is better: “a heifer 
threshing; the strongest were used for threshing, and as 
the law did not allow their mouth to be muzzled in 
threshing (Deuteronomy 25, 4), they waxed wanton with 
éating. bellow as bulls—rather, ‘neigh as steeds,” lit., 
“strong ones,’’ a poetical expression for steeds (ote, ch, 8. 
16), [MAURER.] 12. Your mother—Babylon, the metrop- 
olis of the empire, hindermost—marvellous change, 
that Babylon, ouce the queen of the world, should be now 
the hindermost of nations, and at last, becoming ‘‘a des- 
ert,” crease to be a nation! 13. (Isaiah 138, 20.) 14. Sum- 
mons to the Median army to attack Babylon. against 
... Lord—by oppressing His people their cause is His 
eause, Also by profaning His sacred vessels (Daniel 5, 2). 
15. Shout—Inspirit one another to the onset with the 
battle-cry. given... hand—an idiom for, submitted to 
the conquerors (1 Chronicles 29. 24, Margin; Lamentations 
5. 6), as she hath done, do unto her—just retribution in 
kind, She had destroyed many, so must she be destroyed 
(Psalm. 137. 8). Soas to spiritual Babylon (Revelation 18, 
6.) This is right, because “it is the vengeance of the 
Lord;” but this will not justify private revenge in kind 
(Matthew 5, 44; Romans 12, 19-21); even the Old Testament 
law forbade this, though breathing a sterner spirit than 
the New Testament (Exodus 23. 4,5; Proverbs 25, 21, 22). 
16. Babylon had the extent rather of a nation than of a 
city. Therefore grain was grown within the city wall 
sufficient to last for a long siege (ARISTOTLE, Pol, 3. 2; 
Purrny, 18. 17). Conquerors usually spare agriculturists, 
but in this case all alike were to be “cut off.” for fear of 
... Oppressing sword—because of the sword of the op- 
pressor, every one to his people—from which they had 
been removed to Babylon from all quarters by the Chal- 
dean conquerors (ch. 51.9; Isaiah 13, 14), 1%. lions—hos- 
tile kings (ch. 4.7; 49.19), Assyria—(2 Kings 17. 6, Shal- 
maneser; Ezra 4, 2, Esar-haddon,) Nebuchadnezzar—(2 
Kings 24. 10, 14.) 18. punish... king of Babylon— 
Nabonidus, or Labynitus. as... punished ,,. As- 
syrvian—Sennacherib and other kings [GROTIUS] (2 Kings 
19, 37), 19. (Isaiah 65. 10; Ezekiel 34. 13, 14.) 20. The 
specification of ‘Israel,’ as well as Judah, shows 
the reference is to times yet to come, iniquity .,. 
-none—not merely idolatry, which ceased among the 
Jews ever since the Babylonian captivity, but chiefly 
their rejection of Messiah. Asin acancelled debt, itshall 
be as it had never been; God, for Christ’s sake, shall treat 
them as innocent (ch, 31. 34). Without cleansing away of 
sin, remission of punishment would be neither to the hon- 
our of God nor to the highest interests of the elect. whom I 
reserve—the elect ‘remnant’ (Isaiah 1.9). The “residue” 
(Zechariah 14, 2; 13.8.9) 21. Merathaim—a symbolical 
name for Babylon, the doubly rebellious, viz., against God, 
Cf. v, 24, ‘thou hast striven against the Lord;’’ and », 29; 
* proud against the Lord.” The “doubly” refers to, first, 
the Assyrian’s oppression of Israel, next, the kindred 
Chaldean’s oppression of Judah (ef. v, 17-20, 83; especially 
v.18). Pekod—(Ezekiel 23. 23); a chief province of As- 
syria, in which Nineveh, now overthrown, once lay. But, 
as in Merathaim, the allusion is to the meaning of Pekod, 
viz., visitation; the inhabitants whose time of deserved 
visitation in punishment is come; not, however, without 
reference to the wow Babylonian province, Pekod, The 
visitation on Babylon was a following up of that on As- 
eyria. after theim—even their posierity, and all that is 
still left of Babylon, until the very name is extinct. 
{Grorrus.] Devastate the city, after its inhabitants have 
deserted it. all...1.., commanded—by Isaiah (Isaiah 
13, 1, &c.). 23. hammer—i, ¢., Babylon, so called because 
of its ponderous destructive power; justas ‘* Martel,’ i. e., 
alittle hammer, was the surname of a king of the Franks 
(Isaiah 14.6). 24. I—Thou hast to do with God, not merely 
with men. taken... mot aware—HERODOTUS relates 
that one half of the city was taken before those in the 
other were “aware” of it. Cyrus turned the waters of 
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Euphrates where it was defended into a different channel, 
and so entered the city by the dried-up channel at night, 
by the upper and lower gates (Daniel 5, 30,31), 25. wea- 
pons of his indignation—the Medes and Persians (Isaiah 
13.5). 26. from the utmost border—viz., of the earth, 
Or, from all sides. |LUDOVICUS DE DIEU.) storehouses— 
or, ‘‘ her houses filled with men and goods,” [MICHAELIS.]} 
When Cyrus took it, the provisions found there were 
enough to have lasted for many years, as heaps—make 
of the once glorious city heaps of ruins. Vast mounds of 
rubbish now mark the site of ancient Babylon. “Tread 
her as heaps of corn which are wont to be trodden down in 
the threshing-floor.”’ |GRoTIUS,]27. bullocks—i, e,, princes 
and strong warriors (ch, 46. 21; Psalm 22, 12; Isaiah 34. 7), 
go down to, , slaughter—the slaughter-houses lay low 
beside the river; therefore it is said, ‘‘go down;” appro- 
priate to Babylon on the Euphrates, the avenue through 
which the slaughterers entered the city. 28. declare in 
Zion ,., . temple—Some Jews “ fleeing’ from Babylon at 
its fall shall tell in Judea how God avenged the cause of 
Zion and her temple that had been protaned (ch. 52. 18; 
Daniel 1. 2; 5,2). 29. archers—lit., very many and power- 
ful; hence the Hebrew word is used of archers (Job 16, 18) 
from the multitude and force of their arrows, according 
to all that she hath done— Vote, v. 15.) proud against 
the Lord—not merely cruel towards men (Isaiah 47.10). 30, 
(Note, ch. 49.26.) im the streets—the Babylonians were so 
discouraged by having lost some battles, that they retired 
within their walls and would not again meet Cyrus in the 
field. 31. most proud—iit., pride, i. e., man of pride; the 
king of Babylon, wisit—punish (v. 27), 33. Israel and 
.«. Judah were oppressed—He anticipates an objection, 
inorder toanswer it: Ye have been, no doubt, ““oppressed,” 
therefore ye despair of deliverance; but, remember your 
* Redeemer is strong,’’ and therefore can and will deliver 
you, 34. stremg—as opposed to the power of Israel's 
oppressor (Revelation 18.8), plead ... cause—as their 
advocate, Image from a court of justice; appropriate as 
God delivers His people not by mere might, but by right- 
eousness, His plea against Satan and all their enemies is 
his own everlasting love, reconciling mercy and justice 
in the Redeemer’s work and person (Micah 7.9; Zechariah 
8.1-5; 1 John 2.1). give rest... disquiet—There is a 
play on the similarity of sounds in the two Hebrew verbs, 
to express more vividly the contrast; ‘that He may give 
quiet to the land of Judah (heretofore disquieted by Baby- 
lon); but disquiet to the inhabitants of Babylon (hereto- 
fore quietly secure)”’ (Isaiah 14, 6-8), 35-37. The repetition 
of ‘A sword” in the beginning of each verse, by the figure 
anaphora, heightens the effect; the reiterated judgment is 
universal; the same sad stroke of the sword is upon each 
and all connected with guilty Babylon. wise men—(Isaiah 
47,13.) Babylon boasted that it was the peculiar seat of wis- 
dom and wise men, especially in astronomy and astrology. 
36. liars—those whom he before termed “ wise men,” he 
here calls ‘liars’? (impostors), viz., the astrologers (ef, 
Isaiah 44, 25; Romans 1. 21-25; 1 Corinthians 1, 20), 37, ag 
women—divested of all manliness (Nahum 3, 13). 38. 
drought—Altering the pointing, this verse will begin as 
the three previous verses, ‘‘A sword.’ However, all the 
pointed MSS. read, “A drought,” as Hnglish Version, 
Cyrus turned off the waters of the Euphrates into a new 
channel, ana so marched through the dried-up bed into 
the city (ch. 51. 82), Babylonia once was famed for its 
corn, which often yielded from one to two hundred-fold, 
(HerRopotus.] This was due to its network of water- 
courses from the Euphrates fot irrigation, traces of wmch 
(LAYARD] are seen still on all sides, but dry and barren 
(Isaiah 44, 27), their idols—lit., terrors. They are mad 
after idols that are more calculated to frighten than to 
attract (ch. 51, 44,47, 52; Daniel 3.1). Mere bugbears to 
frighten children with, 39. wild beasts of the desert— 
wild cats, remarkable for their howl, [BocHAR?T.]) wild 
beasts of the islands—jackals (note, Isaiah 13.2L). owls— 
rather, female ostriches; they delight in solitary places, 
Lit., daughters of erying. Of. as to spiritual Babylon, 
Revelation 18, 2. mo more inhabited for ever—the accuse 
mulation of phrases is to express the final and utter extine= 
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tion of Babylon; fulfilled notimmediately, but by degrees; 
Cyrus took away its supremacy. Darius Hystaspes de- 
-prived it, when it had rebelled, of its fortifications. Seleu- 
cus Nicanor removed its citizens and wealth to Seleucia, 
Which he founded in the neighbourhood; and the Par- 
thians removed all that was left to Ctesiphon. Nothing 
but its walls was left under the Roman emperor Adrian, 
40. (Isaiah 13.19.) Repeated from ch, 49,18. 41-43. (Cf. 
ch. 6, 22-24.) The very language used to describe the calam- 
ities which Babylon inflicted on Zion is that here em- 
ployed to describe Babylon’s own calamity inflicted by 
the Medes. Retribution in kind. kimgs—the allies and 
satraps of the various provinces of the Medo-Persian em- 
pire; Armenia, Hyreania, Lydia, &c. coasts—the remote 
parts. 42. crucl—the character of the Persians, and even 
of Cyrus, notwithstanding his wish to be thought mag- 
nanimous (Isaiah 13. 18) like a man—so orderly and 
united is their ‘array,’ that the whole army moves to 
battle as.one man. [GROTIUS.] 43. hands waxed feeble 
attempted no resistance; immediately was overcome, 
as Heroporus tells us, 44-46. Repeated mainly from 
ch. 49, 19-21.. The identity of God’s principle in His dealing 
with Edom, and in that with Babylon, is implied by the 
similarity of language as to both, 46. ery... among 
the nations—In Edom’s case it is, ‘‘at the ery the noise 
thereof vas heard in the Red Sea.” The change implies 
the wider extent to which the crash of Babylon’s down- 
fall shall be heard. 


CHAPTER LI. 


Ver. 1-64. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY AGAINST 
BABYLON BEGUN IN CHAP. 50. 1. in the midst of them 
that rise... against me—lit., in the heart of them, &c, 
Cf. Psalm 46. 2, ‘‘ the midst of the sea,’”’ Margin, ‘‘ the heart 
of the seas;”’ Ezekiel 27. 4, Margin; Matthew 12.40. In the 
centre of the Chaldeans, “Against me,” because they per- 
secute my people. The cabalistic mode of interpreting 
Hebrew words (by taking the letters in the inverse order 
of the alphabet, the last letter’ representing the first, and 
80 on, ch. 2. 26) would give the very word Chaldeans here; 
but the mystical method cannot be intended, as “ Baby- 
lon” is plainly so called in the immediately preceding 
parallel clause. wind—God needs not warlike weapons 
to “destroy” His foes; a wind or blast is sufficient; though, 
no doubt, the “‘ wind” here is the invading host of Medes 
and Persians (ch. 4. 11; 2 Kings 19.7). 2. fanners—(Vote, 
ch. 15.7.) The fanners separate the wheat from the chaff; 
so God’s judgments shall sweep away guilty Babylon as 
chaff (Psalm 1.4), 3. Against him that bendeth—viz., the 
bow, i.¢., the Babylonian archer, let the archer bend— 
i.e., the Persian archer (ch. 50. 4). The Chaldean version 
and JeromE, by changing the vowel points, read, ‘ Let 
not him (the Babylonian) who bendeth his bow bend it.’ 
But the close of the verse is addressed to the Median in- 
yaders, therefore it is more likely that the first part of the 
verse is addressed to them, as in English Version, not to the 
Babylonians, to warn them against resistance as vain, as 
in the Chaldean version. The word bend is thrice repeated: 
“Against him that bendeth let him that bendeth bend,” 
to imply the utmost straining of the bow. 4. (Votes, ch, 
49, 26; 50. 30,37.) 5. forsaken—As a widow (Hebrew), Is- 
rael is not severed from her husband, Jehovah (Isaiah 54, 
6-7), by a perpetual divorce, though. . . sin—though 
the land of Jsrael has been filled with sin, i. e., with the 
punishment of their sin, devastation. But, as the Hebrew 
means for, or and therefore, not though, translate, ‘and 
therefore their (the Chaldeans’) land has been filled with 
(the penal consequences of) their sin.” (GRoTIuS.] 6. 
Warning to the Israelite captives to flee from Babylon, 
lest they should be involved in the punishment of her 
“iniquity.” Soas to spiritual Babylon and her captives 
(Revelation 18.4). 7 Babylon is compared to a cup, be- 
cause she was the vessel in the hand of God, to make 
drunken with His vengeance the other peoples (ch, 13, 12; 
25. 15,16). Cf. as to spiritual Babylon, Revelation 14. 8; 17. 
4, The cup is termed “golden,” to'express the splendour 
and opulence of Babylon; whence also in the image seen 
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by Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel 2. 38) the head representing 
Babylon is of gold (et. Isaiah 14. 4), 8, 9. Her friends and 
confederates, who behold her fall, are invited to her aid, 
They reply, her case is incurable, and that they must 
leave herto her fate, 8. (Isaiah 21.9; Revelation 14, 8; 18. 
2,9.) balm—(Ch. 8,2; 46.11.) 9. We would have healed 
—We attempted to heal. her judgments—her crimes pro- 
voking God’s “judgments.” [GROTIUS.] reacheth unto 
heaven—(Genesis 18. 21; Jonah 1. 2; Revelation 18. 5.) 
Even the heathen mations perceive that her awful fall 
must be God’s judgment for her crying sins (Psalm 9. 16; 
64. 9). 10. Next after the speech of the confederates of 
Babylon, comes that of the Jews celebrating with thanks- 
givings the promise-keeping faithfulness of their coven- 
ant God. brought forth, &c._(Psalm 37. 6.) our right- 
eousness—not the Jews’ merits, but God’s faithfulness to 
Himself and to His covenant, which constituted the 
“righteousness” of His people, i. e., their justification in 
their controversy with Babylon, the cruel enemy of God 
and His people. Cf. ch. 23.6, “The Lord our righteous- 
ness ;’’ Micah 7.9. Their righteousness is His righteous- 
ness. declare in Zion—(Psalm 102. 13-21.) 11. Make 
bright—lit.,pure. Polish and sharpen. gather—tit., fill: 
i. e., gather in full number, so that none be wanting. So, 
“gave in full tale’ (1 Samuel 18, 27). GESENIUS, not so 
well, translates, “‘ Fill with your bodies the shields” (cf. Song 
of Solomon 4,4), He means to tell the Babylonians, Make 
what preparations you will, all will be in vain (ef. ch. 46, 
8-6). kings of ,., Medes—He names the Medes rather than 
the Persians, because Darius, or Cyaxares, was above Cy- 
rus in power and the greatness of hiskingdom. temple— 
(Ch, 50, 28.) 12. With all your efforts, your city shall be 
taken. standard—to summon the defenders together to 
any point threatened by the besiegers. 13. waters—(V. 
82, 86; Wote, Isaiah 21,1.) The Euphrates surrounded the 
city, and being divided into many channels formed 
islands. Cf.as to spiritual Babylon “waters,” i. ¢., “many 
peoples,” Revelation 17. 1,15. A large lake also was near 
Babylon. measuyre—lit., cubit, which was the most com- 
mon measure, and therefore is used for a measure in gen- 
eral, The time for putting a limit to thy covetousness, 
(GESENIUS.] There is no ‘and’ in the Hebrew: translate, 
“thine end, the retribution for thy covetousness.”’ [GRo- 
TIUS.] MAURER takes the image to be from weaving: 
“the cubit where thou art to be cut off;’ for the web is 
eut off, when the required number of cubits is completed 
(Isaiah 38.12), 14. by himself—lit., by His soul (2 Samuel 
15. 21; Hebrews 6. 13). fill... with caterpillars—locusts 
(Nahum 3, 15). Numerous as are the citizens of Babylon, 
the invaders shall be more numerous, 15-19. Repeated 
from ch, 10. 12-16; except that ‘‘Israel” is not in the Hebrew 
of v.19, which ought, therefore, to be translated, ‘He is 
the Former of all things, and (therefore) of the rod of His 
inheritance” (i. e., of the nation peculiarly his own), In 
ch. 10. the contrast is between the idols and God; here it 
is between the power of populous Babylon and that of 
God: “Thou dwellest upon many waters” (v. 138); but God 
can, by merely. ‘uttering His voice,’ create ‘“‘many 
waters” (v. 16). The “earth” (in its material aspect) is the 
result of His ““power;” the ‘“ world” (viewed in its orderly 
system) is the result of His “ wisdom,” &c. (v. 15). Such an 
Almighty Being can be at no loss for resources to effect 
His purpose’ against Babylon. 20. (Wote, ch. 50. 23.) 
“Break in pieces” refers to the “hammer” there (cf. Na- 
hum 2.1, Margin). The club also was often used by ancient 
warriors. 22. old and young—(2 Chronicles 36.17.) 24. 
The detail of particulars (v. 20-23) is in order to express the 
indiscriminate slaughters perpetrated by Babylon on 
Zion, which, in just retribution, are all to befall herself 
(ch. 50. 15, 29), im your sight—addressed to the Jews. 25. 
destroying mountain—called so, not from its position, 
for it lay low (v.13; Genesis 11. 2,9), but from its eminence 
above other nations, many of which it had “ destroyed ;’”’ 
also, because of its lofty palaces, towers, hanging gardens 
resting on arches, and walls, fifty royal cubits broad and 
two hundred high. roll thee down from the rocks—i. €., 


from: thy rock-like fortifications and walls. burnt: 


mountain—(Revelation 8, 8) A ‘voleano, which, after 
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having spent itselfin pouring its “destroying” lava on 
all the country around, falls into the vacuum, and be- 
comes extinct, the surrounding “rocks” alone marking 
‘where the crater had been. Such was the appearance 
of Babylon after its destruction, and as the pumice stones 
of the volcano are left in their place, being unfit for 
building, so Babylon should never rise from its ruins. 
26. corner... stone... foundations—The corner-sione 
was the most important one in the building, the founda- 
tion-stones came next in importance (Ephesians 2. 20), 
So the sense is, even as there shall be no stones useful 
for building left of thee, so no leading prince, or governors, 
shall come forth from thy inhabitants. 2%. (Ch. 50. 29.) 
As in v. 12 the Babylonians were told to “set up the 
standard,” so here her foes are told to do so: the latter, to 
good purpose; the former, in vain, Ararat—Upper or 
Major Armenia, the regions about Mount Ararat. Min- 
ni—Lower or Lesser Armenia. RAWLINSON says that 
Van was the capital of Minni. It was conquered by Tet- 
tarrassa, the general of Tetembar II., the Assyrian king 
whose wars are recorded on the black obelisk now in the 
_British Museum, Aschenaz—a descendant of Japhet 
(Genesis 10, 3), who gave his name to the sea now called 
the Black Sea; the region bordering on it is probably 
here meant, viz., Asia Minor, including places named As- 
caniain Phrygia and Bithynia. Cyrus had subdued Asia 
Minor and the neighbouring regions, and from these drew 
levies in proceeding against Babylon. rough caterpil- 
lars—the horsemen in multitude, and in appearance 
bristling with javelins and with crests, resemble ‘‘ rough 
caterpillars,’ or locusts of the hairy-crested kind (Nahum 
3.15), 28. kimgs of... Medes—(v. Ll.) The satraps and 
tributary kings under Darius, or Cyaxares, his dominion 
—the king of Media’s dominion. 29. land shall tremble 
«+. every purpose of ,., Lord shall be performed— 
elegant antithesis between the trembling of the land or 
earth, and the stability of ‘‘every purpose of the Lord” 
(cf. Psalm 46, 1-3). 30. forborne to fight—for the city 
was not taken by force of arms, but by stratagem, accord- 
ing to the counsel given to Cyrus by two eunuchs of Bel- 
shazzar who deserted, remained in, . , holds—not daring 
to go forth to fight; many, with Nabonidus, withdrew 
to the fortified city Borsippa. 31. (Wote, ch. 50, 24.) One 
post—One courier after another shall announce the cap- 
tute of the city. The couriers despatched from the walls, 
where Cyrus enters, shall ‘‘ meet”? those sent by the king. 
Their confused running to and fro would result from the 
sudden panic at the entrance of Cyrus into the city, which 
he had so long besieged ineffectually; the Babylonians 
had laughed at his attempts, and were feasting at the 
time without fear. taken at one end—which was not 
known for a long time to the king and his courtiers feast- 
ing in the middle of the city ; so great was its extent that, 
when the city was already three days in the enemy’s 
hands, the fact was not known in some parts of the city. 
[ARISTOTLE, Pol. 3. 2.] 32. passages are stopped — the 
guarded fords of the Euphrates are occupied by the enemy 
(Note, ch. 50. 38), reeds... burned—lit., the marsh. After 
draining off the river, Cyrus ‘burned’ the stockade of 
dense tree-like ‘‘reeds” on its banks, forming the out- 
works of the city’s fortifications, The burning of these 
would give the appearance of the marsh or river itself 
being on “fire.” 33, like a threshing-floor, it is time 
. to thresh her—rather, “ like a threshing-floor at the time 
of threshing,” or “tat the time when it is trodden.” The 
_treading, or threshing, is here put before the harvest, out of 
the natural order, because the prominent thought is the 
treading down or destruction of Babylon. In the East the 
treading out of the corn took place only at harvest-time, 
_Babylon is like a threshing-floor not. trodden for a long 
time; but the time of harvest, when her citizens shall be 
trodden under foot, shall come, [CALVIN.] “ Like a thresh- 
ing-floor full of corn, so is Babylon now full of riches, but 
the time of harvest shall come, when all her prosperity 
shall be cut off.’ [Lupovicus DE Dieu.) Grorrius dis- 
tinguishes the “haryest” from the ‘threshing;” the 
..lormer is the slaying of her citizens, the latter the pillag- 
ing and destruction of the city (cf, Joel 8. 13; Revelation 
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14. 15, 18). 34. me—Zion speaks. Her groans are what 
bring down retribution in kind on Babylon (ch, 50. 17; 
Psalm 102. 13, 17, 20). empty vessel—he has drained me 
out, dragon — the serpent often “swallows” its prey 
whole, Orasea monster, [GROTIUS.] filled his belly... 
cast me out—like a beast, which, having “filled” himself 
to satiety, ‘‘casts out” the rest, (CALVIN.] After filling 
all his storehouses with my goods, he has cast me out of 
this land. [GROTIUS.] 35. my flesh—which Nebuchad- 
nezzar hath ‘*devoured”’ (v. 34). Zion thus calls her kins- 
men (Romans 11, 14) slain throughout the country or car- 
ried captives to Babylon. [GRorrus.] Or, as ‘my blood” 


follows, it and ‘my flesh” constitute the whole man: Zion, 


in its totality, its citizens, and all its substance, have been 
a@ prey to Babylon’s violence (Psalm 137. 8), 36. plead... 
cause—(Ch. 50 34.) sea—the Euphrates (v, 13; ch. 50, 38), 
Cf. Isaiah 19. 5, “sea,” i.e., the Nile (Isaiah 21.1), 37. (Ch, 
50. 26, 39; Revelation 18.2). 38,39. The capture of Babylon 
was effected on the night of a festival in honour of its 
idols. roar ,.. yell—the Babylonians were shouting in 
drunken revelry (cf. Daniel 5,4), 39. In their heat I will 
make their feasts—In the midst of their being heated with 
wine I willgive them “ their” potions,—a very different cup 
to drink, but one which is their due, the wine-cup of my 
stupefying wrath (ch. 25.15; 49, 12; Isaiah 51. 17; Lamenta- 
tions 4, 21), rejoice, and sleep +.» perpetual, “«e,—that 
they may exult, and in the midst of their jubilant exulta- 
tion sleep the sleep of death (v. 57; Isaiah 21. 4, 5). 41. 
Sheshach—Babylon (cf, Note, ch, 25, 26). Called so from the 
goddess Shach, to whom a five days’ festival was kept, 
during which, as in the Roman Saturnalia, the most un- 
bridled licentiousness was permitted; slaves ruled their 
masters, and in every house one called Zogan, arrayed in 
a royal garment, was chosen to rule all the rest. Heealls 
Babylon ‘“Sheshach,”’ to imply that it was during this 
feast the city was taken, [SCALIGER.] 42. The sea—Vhe 
host of Median invaders, The image (cf. ch. 47. 2; Isaiah 
8.7, 8) is appropriately taken from the Euphrates, which, 
overflowing in spring, is like a “sea” near Babylon (p, 13, 
82, 36), 43. Her cities—The cities, her dependencies. So, 
“Jerusalem and the cities thereof” (ch, 84. 1). Or, the 
“cities” are the inner and outer cities, the two parts “nto 
which Babylon was divided by the Euphrates, [GRot_us.] 
44, Bel... swallowed—in allusion to the many sacri- 
fices to the idol which its priests pretended it swallowed 
at night; or rather, the precious gifts taken from other 
nations and offered to it (which it is said to have “swal- 
lowed;’”* ef. “devoured,” “swallowed,” v. 34; ch. 50. 17), 
which it should have to disgorge (ef. v. 13; ch, 50. 87), Of 
these gifts were the vessels of Jehovah’s temple in Jeru- 
salem (2 Chronicles 36.7; Daniel 1. 2). The restoration of 
these, as foretold here, is recorded, Ezra 1. 7-1l. flow—as 
a river; fitly depicting the influx of pilgrims of all “na- 
tions” tothe idol. 45, 46. (Vole, v. 6.) 46. And lest—Cf., 

for the same ellipsis, Genesis 3. 22; Exodus 13, 17; Deuter- 
onomy 8.12. “And in order that your heart may not faint 
at the (first) rumour” (of war), I will give you some inti- 
mation of the time, In the first year” there shall “come 
a rumour’ that Cyrus is preparing for war against Baby- 
lon. ‘After that, in another year, shall come a rumour,” 
viz., that Cyrus is approaching, and has already entered 
Assyria, Then is your time to “go out” (v. 45), Babylon 
was taken the following or third year of Belshazzar’s 
reign. [GROTIUS.] violence in the land—of Babylon 
(Psalm 7, 16), ruler against ruler—or, “ruler upon ruler,’ 
a continual change of rulers in a short space. Belshazzar 
and Nabonidus, supplanted by Darius or Cyaxares, who 
is succeeded by Cyrus. 47. GROTIUS translates, “ Because 
then (viz.,on the third year) the time shall have come, 

that,” &c. confounded—at seeing their gods powerless 
to help them, her slain—in retribution for “Israel's 
slain’? (v. 49) who fell by her hand. Grotrrus translates, 

“her dancers,” as in Judges 21. 21, 23; 1 Samuel 18, 6, the 
same Hebrew word is translated, alluding to the daneing 
revelry of the festival during which Cyrus took Babylon, 
48. heaven... earth .., sing for Babylon — (Isaiah 
14, 7-18; 44, 23; Revelation 18 20.) 49. caused... to 
fall —lit., has been for the falling, i.e., as Babylon made 





Jeremiah Delivers this Prophecy to Seraiah, 


this its one aim to fill all places with the slain of Israel, 
60 at Babylon shall all the slain of that whole land 
(not as English Version, ‘‘of all the earth’). [MAURER.] 
HENDERSON translates, ‘“‘Babylon also shall fall, ye 
slain of Israel, Those also of Babylon shall fall, O ye 
slain of all the earth.”’ But, “in the midst of her,” v. 
47, plainly answers to “at Babylon,’ v. 49, English Ver- 
sion. 50. escaped ... sword—viz., of the Medes. So 
great will be the slaughter that even some of God’s people 
shall be involved in it, as they had deserved. afar off— 
though ye are banished far off from where ye used for- 
merly to worship God. let Jerusalem come into your 
mind—whilst in exile remember your temple and city, 
80 as to prefer them to all the rest of the world wherever 
ye may be (Isaiah 62.6), 51. The prophet anticipates the 
Jews’ reply; I know you will say in despair, ‘We are 
confounded,” &c. ‘ Wherefore (God saith to you) behold, 
I will,” &c. (v. 52). [CALVIN.] I prefer taking v. 51 as the 
prayer which the Jews are directed to offer in exile (v, 50), 
“let Jerusalem come into your mind” (and say in prayer 
to God), “We are confounded.” This view is confirmed 
by Psalm 44. 15,16; 79.4; 102.17-20; Isaiah 62.6,7. for 
strangers—the “reproach,” which especially has stung 
us, is when they taunted us with the fact that they had 
burned the temple, our peculiar glory, as though our re- 
ligion was a thing of naught. 52. Wherefore—Because 
of these sighs of the Jews directed to God (v, 21) I... 
judgment upon. . . images—in opposition to the Baby- 
lonian taunt that Jehovah’s religion was a thing of 
naught, since they had burned His temple (v, 51): I will 
show that, though I have thus visited the Jews’ neglect 
of me, yet those gods of Babylon cannot save themselves, 
much less their votarics, who shall “through all her 
land” lie and “groan” with wounds. 53. Cf. Obadiah 4 
as to Edom (Amos 9,2). Though... yet from me—We 
are not to measure God’s power by what seems to our 
perceptions natural or probable. 55. great voice—where 
once was the great din of a mighty city, there shall be the 
silence of death. [VATABLUS.] Or the “great voice” of 
the revellers (v. 88, 39; Isaiah 22.2). Or the voice of mighty 
boasting [CALVIN] (cf. v.53). Jher waves—'twhen’’ her 
calamities shall cause her to give forth a widely different 
“voice,” even such a one as the waves give that lash the 
shores (v. 42). [GrotTius.] Or “‘when” is connected thus: 
“the great voice” in her, when her “ waves,” &e. (cf. v. 13). 
CALVIN translates, ‘‘ their waves,” i. e., the Medes bursting 
on her as impetuous waves; so v. 42. But the parallel, 
“a great voice,’ belongs to her, therefore the ‘‘wave’’- 
like “roar” of “their voice” ought also belong to her (ef. 
». 54). The “great voice’ of commercial din, boasting and 
feasting, is ‘‘destroyed;’ but in its stead there is the 
wave-like roar of her voice in her ‘‘destruction”’ (v, 54). 
56. taken—when they were least expecting it, and in 
such a way that resistance was‘impossible. 57. (Ver. 39; 
Daniel 5.1, &c.) 58. broad walis—eighty-seven feet broad 
[RosENMULLER)}; fifty cubits [@RoT1Us].. A chariot of four 
horses abreast could meet another on it without collision, 
The walls were two hundred cubits high, and four hun- 
dred and eighty-five stadia, or sixty miles in extent. 
gates—one hundred in number, of brass; twenty-five on 
each of the four sides, the city being square; between the 
gates were two hundred and fifty towers. BEROSUS says 
triple walls encompassed the outer, and the same number 
the inner city. Cyrus caused the outer walls to be de- 
molished. Taking the extent of the walls to be three 
hundred and sixty-five stadia, as Droporws states, it is 
said two hundred thousand men completed a stadium 
each day, so that the whole was completed in one year, 
labour ...in the fire—The event will show that the 
builders of the walls have ‘‘ laboured” only for the “ fire’ 
in which they shall be consumed. ‘‘In the fire” answers 
to the parallel, ‘‘ burned with fire.” Translate, “shall have 
labowred in vain,” &c,. Cf. Job 3.14, “built desolate places 
for themselves,” i. e., grand places, soon about to be deso- 
Jate ruins, Jeremiah has in view here Habakkuk 2, 13. 
59-64. A special copy of the prophecy prepared by Jere- 
miah was delivered to Seraiah, to console the Jews in 
their Babylonian exile. Though he was to throw it into 
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Jerusalem Besieged and Taken. 


the Euphrates, a symbol of Babylon's fate, no doubt he 
retained the substance in memory, so as to be able orally 
to communicate it to his countrymen, went with Zede-= 
kiah—Rather, ‘‘in behalf of Zedekiah;”’ sent by Zede- 
kiah to appease Nebuchadnezzar’s anger at his revolt, 
(CALVIN.] fourth year—so that Jeremiah’s prediction 
of Babylon’s downfall was thus solemnly written, and 
sealed by a symbolical action, six whole years before the 
capture of Jerusalem by the Babylonians, quiet prince 
—Cf..1 Chronicles 22.9, ‘‘a man of rest.’? Seraiah was not 
one of the courtiers hostile to God’s prophets, but * quiet’ 
and docile; ready to execute Jeremiah’s commission, not- 
withstanding the risk attending it. GLAssrus translates, 
“prince of Menuchah’’ (cf. 1 Chronicles 2.52, Margin), 
MAURER translates, ‘‘commander of the caravan,’ on 
whom it devolved to appoint the resting-place for the 
night. English Version suits the context best. 61. read— 
not in public, for the Chaldeans would not have under- 
stood Hebrew; but in private, as is to be inferred from 
his addressing himself altogether to God (v. 62). [CALVIN.] 
62. O Lord, thou—and not merely Jeremiah or any man 
is the author of this prophecy; I therefore here in thy 
presence embrace as true all that I read. 63. bind a 
stone, &c.—( Revelation 18. 21.) So the Phoceans in leaving 
their country, when about to found Marseilles, threw lead 
into the sea, binding themselves not to return till the 
lead should swim, 64. they shall be weary—the Baby- 
lonians shall be worn out, so as not to be able to recover 
their strength. Thus far... Jeremiah—Hence it is to 
be inferred that the last chapter is not included in Jere- 
miah’s writings, but was added by some inspired man, 
mainly from 2 Kings 24.18 to ch, 25,, to explain and con- 
firm what precedes, [CALVIN.] 


CHAPTER LII. 


Ver. 1-34. WRITTEN BY SOME OTHER THAN JEREMIAH 
(PROBABLY EZRA) AS AN HISTORICAL SUPPLEMENT TO 
THE PREVIOUS PROPHECIES (Vote, ch. 51. 64), Jeremiah, 
having already (chs. 39., 40.) given the history in the 
proper place, was not likely to repeatit here. Its canon- 
ical authority as inspired is shown by its being in the 
LXX. version. It contains the capture and burning of 
Jerusalem, &c., Zedckiah’s punishment, and the better 
treatment of Jehoiachin under Evil-merodach, down to 
his death. These last events were probably subsequent 
to Jeremiah’s time. 3. through... anger of... Lord 
... Zedekiah rebelled—His “anger” against Jerusalem, 
determining Him to ‘‘cast out’ His people “from His 
presence” heretofore manifested there, led Him to permit 
Zedekiah to rebel (2. Kings 23. 26, 27; cf. Exodus 9.12; 10.13 
Romans 9.18). That rebellion, being in violation of his 
oath “by God,” was sure to bring down God’s vengeance 
(2 Chronicles 36, 13; Ezekiel 17. 15, 16,18). 4. forts—Rather, 
towers of wood [Kimcut], for watching the movements 
of the besieged from the height, and annoying them with 
missiles. 7%. (Wote, ch. 39.4.) 9. gave judgment upon 
him—as guilty of rebellion and perjury (v. 3; cf. Ezekiel 
23. 24), UL. Ezekiel 12.13: ‘‘I will bring him to Babylon, 
yet shall he not see it.” prison—li/., the house of visita- 
tions, or punishments, i. e., where there was penal work 
enforced on the prisoners, as grinding. Hence LXX, 
render it ‘‘the house of the mill.’”’ So Samson, after his 
eyes, were put out, “ground” in the Philistine prison- 
house (Judges 16.21), 12. tenth day—but in 2 Kings 25. 8, 
it is said “the seventh day.’? Nebuzaradan started from 
Riblah on the “seventh” day, and arrived in Jerusalem 
on the ‘tenth’ day. Seeming discrepancies, when cleared 
up, confirm the genuineness of Scripture; for they show 
there was no collusion between the writers; as in all 
God’s works there is latent harmony under outward 
varieties, 13. all the houses... and all the houses of 
the great—the “and” defines what houses especially are 
meant, viz., the houses of the great men. 15. poor of 
J. . people—added to the account in 2 Kings 25, ll. “The 
poor of the people” are of the city, as distinguished from 
“the poor of the land,” 4. e., of the country. 17. brake— 
that they might be more portable. Fulfilling the pro- 
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Introduction. 


pliecy (ch. 27. 19), See 1 Kings 7, 15, 23, 27,50. Nothing is 
so particularly related here as the carrying away of the 
articles in the temple. The remembrance of their beauty 
and preciousness heightens the bitterness of their loss, 
and the evil of sin which caused it. brass... brazen— 
rather copper... of copper. 18. (Exodus 27.3.) 19. of 
gold in gold—implying that the articles were of solid 
gold and silver respectively, not of a different metal in- 
side, or alloyed. [Grorrus.] Whole: not breaking them 
as was done to the brass (v.17), 20. bulls... under the 
Dbases—but the bulls were not “under the bases,” but 
ander the sea (1 Kings 7. 25, 27, 38); the ten bases were not 
under the sea, but under the ten lavers. In English Ver- 
sion, “bases,” therefore, must mean the lower parts of the 
sea under which the bulls were, Rather, translate, ‘* the 
bulls were in the place of (i. e., by way of; so the Hebrew, 
1Samuel 14. 9), bases,” or supports to the sea, [BUXTORF.] 
So LXX. 2 Kings 25.16 omits the “bulls,” and has ‘and 
the bases ;’”’ so Grorrus here reads “ the bulls (which were) 
under (the sea) and the bases,”’ 21. eighteen cubits—but 
in 2 Chronicles 3. 15, it is “thirty-five eubits.’’ The dis- 
erepancy is thus removed. Zach pillar was eighteen 
common cubits. The two together, deducting the base, 
were thirty-five, as stated in 2 Chronicles 3. 15. [@RoTruvs.] 
Other ways, e. g., by reference to the difference between 
the common and the sacred cubit, are proposed: though 
we are not able positively to decide now which is the 
true way, at least those proposed to show that the discrep- 
ancies are not irreconcilable, 22. five cubits—so 1 Kings 
7.16. But 2 Kings 25.17 has “three cubits.” There were 
two parts in the chapiter: the one lower and plain, of two 
cubits; the other, higher and curiously carved, of three 
cubits. The former is omitted in 2 Kings 25, 17, as belong- 
ing to the shaft of the pillar; the latter alone is there 
mentioned. Here the whole chapiter of five cubits is re- 
ferred to. 23. 0n a side—lit. (on the side), towards the air 
or wind, i. e., the outside of the capitals of the pillars con- 
spicuous to the eye, opposed to the four remaining pome- 
granates which were not seen from the outside. The 
pomegranates here are ninety-six; but in 1 Kings 7, 20 
they are 200 on each chapiter, and 400 on the two (2 Chron- 
icles 4.13). It seems there were two rows of them, one 
above the other, and in each row 100. They are here said 
to be ninety-six, but presently after 100, and so in 1 Kings 
7. 20,. 2?our seem to have been unseen to one looking from 
one point; and the ninety-six are only those that could 
be seen [VATABLUS]; or, the four omitted here are those 
separating the four sides, one pomegranate at each point 
of separation (or at the four corners) between the four 
sides. [GroTrus.] 24. Seraiah—different from the Se- 
raiah (ch, 51, 59), son of Neriah. Probably son of Azariah 
(1 Chronicles 6. 14). Zephaniah—son of Maaseiah (Votes, 
ch, 21. 1; 29. 25), 25. seven men—but in 2 Kings 25,19 itis 


_ “five.” Perhaps two were less illustrious persons and are 


therefore omitted. principal scribe of the host—(Isaiah 
33. 18.) His office was to preside over the levy and enroll 
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recruits. RAWLINSON observes, the Assyrian records are 
free from the exaggerated expressions found in the Egyp- 
tian. A minute account was taken of the spoil. Two 
“scribes of the host’”’ are seen in every bas-relief, writing 
down the various objects brought to them: the heads of 
the slain, the prisoners, cattle, sheep, &c. 28. seventh 
year—in 2 Kings 24. 12, 14, 16, it is said “the eighth year” 
of Nebuchadnezzar, No doubt it was in part about the 
end of the seventh year, in part about the beginning of 
the eighth. Also in 2 Kings 24., 10,000 (v. 14), and 7000 men 
of might, and 1000 craftsmen (v, 16), are said to have been 
earried away. But here 3023. Probably the latter 3028 
were of the tribe of Judah, the remaining 7000 out of the 
10,000 were of the other tribes, out of which many Israel- 
ites still had been left in the land, The 1000 “craftsmen” 
were exclusive of the 10,000, as appears, by comparing 2 
Kings 24.14 with v.16. Probably the 3023 of Judah were 
first removed in the end of “the seventh year; the 7000 
and 1000 craftsmen in the “eighth year.” This was at the 
first captivity under Jeholachin, 29. eighteenth year— 
when Jerusalem was taken. But in v, 15, and 2 Kings 25, 
8, ‘the nineteenth year.” Probably it was in the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth. 
{(LyRA.] eight hundred and thirty and two—the most 
illustrious persons are meant, who no doubt were carried 
away first, in the end of the eighteenth year. 30. Not re- 
corded in Kings or Chronicles. Probably it took place 
during the commotions that followed the death of Geda- 
liah (ch. 41.18; 2 Kings 25, 26). four thousand and six 
hundred—The exact sum-total of the numbers specified 
here, viz., 3028, 832, 745, not including the general multi- 
tude, and the women and children (v. 15; ch, 39.9; 2 Kings 
25.11), 31. (2 Kings 25, 27-30.) five and twentieth day— 
but in 2 Kings 25.27, it is “the twenty-seventh day.” 
Probably on the twenty-fifth the decree for his elevation 
was given, and the preparations for it made by releasing 
him from prison; and on the twenty-seventh day it was 
earried into effect, Evil-merodach—son and successor 
of Nebuchadnezzar [LYRA]; and the Hebrew writers say, 
that during Nebuchadnezzar’s exclusion from men among 
beasts Evil-merodach administered the government 
and that when Nebuchadnezzar at the end of seven years 
was restored, hearing of his son’s misconduct, and that 
he had exulted in his father’s calamity, he threw him 
into prison, where the latter met Jeconiah and contracted 
a friendship with him, whence arose the favour which 
subsequently he showed him. God, in his elevation, re- 
warded his having surrendered to Nebuchadnezzar (ef. 
ch, 38.17 with 2 Kings 24.12), lifted up... head—(Cf, 
Genesis 40. 13, 20; Psalm 8.3; 27.6.) 32. set his throne 
above—a mark of respect. the kings— the Hebrew text 
reads (the other) “kings.” ‘ The kings” is a Masoretic 
correction, 33. changed , . . gnrments—gayve him gar- 
ments suitable to a king. did... eat bread before 
him—(2 Samuel 9, 13.) 34. every day a portion—rather, 
“its portion,” Margin (cf, Margin, 1 Kings 8, 59), 





THE 
LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


In the Hebrew Bible these Elegies of Jeremiah, five in number, are placed among the Chetuvim, or Holy Writings 
(“the Psalms,” &c., Luke 24. 44), between Ruth and Ecclesiastes. But though in classification of compositions it belongs 
to the Chetuyim, it probably followed the prophecies of Jeremiah originally. Fort thus alone can we account for the 
prophetical books being enumerated by JosEPHUS (c. Apion) as thirteen: he must have reckoned Jeremiah and Lam- 
entations as one book, as also Judges and Ruth, the two books of Samuel, &e., Ezra and Nehemiah. The Lamenta- 
tions naturally follow the book which sets forth the circumstances forming the subject of the Elegies. Similar lam- 
entations occur 2 Samuel 1.19, &c.; 3. 33, The Jews read it in their synagogues on the ninth of the month Ab, which 
is a fast for the destruction of their holy city. As in 2 Chronicles 35. 25, lamentations” are said to have been “writ- 
ten” by Jeremiah on the death of Josiah, besides it having been made ‘‘an ordinance in Israel” that “singing 
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The Miserable State of Jerusalem, LAMENTATIONS I. by Reason of her Sin. 
women” should “ speak”’ of that king in lamentations; JosePHUs (Antiquities 1. 6), JEnomE, &c., thought that they are 
contained in the present collection. But plainly the subject here is the overthrow of the Jewish city and people, as 
the LXX. expressly state in an introductory verse to their version. The probability is that there is embodied in 
these Lamentations much of the language of his original Elegy on Josiah, as 2 Chronicles 35, 25 states; but it is now 
applied to the more universal calamity of the whole state, of which Josiah’s sad death was the forerunner. Thus 
eh. 4, 20, originally applied to Josiah, was “‘ wr itten, ” in its subsequent reference, not so much of him, as of the throne 
of Judah in general, the last representative of which, Zedekiah, had just been carried away. The lahguace, which is 
true of good Josiah, is too strong in favour of Zedekiah, éxéepe when viewed as representative of the crown in gen- 
eral. It was natural to embody the language of the Elegy on Josiah in the more general lamentations, as his death 
was the presage of the last disaster that overthrew the throne and state. 

The title more frequently given by the Jews to these Elegies is,“‘ How” (Hebrew, Zechah), from the first word, as the 
Pentateuch is similarly called by the first Hebrew word of Genesis 1. The LXX. call it ‘‘ Lamentations,” from whom 
we derive the name, It refers not merely to the events which occurred at the capture of the city, but to the sufferings 
of the citizens (the.penalty of national sin) from the very beginning of the siege; and perhaps from before it, under 
Manasseh and Josiah (2 Chronicles 38. 11; 35. 20-25); under Jehoahaz, Jehoiakim, and Zedekiah (2 Chronicles 36. 3, 4, 
6,7, 10, 11, &e.). Low? says, ‘‘ Every letter is written with a tear, every word the sound of a broken heart.’ The 
style is midway between the simple elevation of prophetic writing and the loftier rhythm of Moses, David, and Ha- 
bakkuk. Terse conciseness marks the Hebrew original, notwithstanding Jeremiah’s diffuseness in his other writ- 
ings. The Elegies are grouped in stanzas as they arose in his mind, without any artificial System of arrangement as 
to the thoughts. The five Elegies are acrostic: each is divided into twenty-two stanzas or verses, In the first three 
Elegies the stanzas consist of triplets of lines (excepting Elegy 1.7, and 2. 19, which contain each four lines) each be- 
ginning with the letters of the Hebrew alphabet in regular order (twenty-twoin number), In three instances (Elegy 
2.16, 17; 3. 46-51; 4.16, 17) two letters are transposed. In the third Elegy, each line of the three forming every stanza 
begins with the same letter. Thestanzas in the fourth and fifth Elegies consist of two lines each, The fifth Elegy, 
though having twenty-two stanzas (the number of letters in the Hebrew alphabet), just as the four first, yet is not al- 
phabetical; and its lines are shorter than those of the others, which are longer than are found in other Hebrew 
poems, and contain twelve syllables, marked by a cesura about the middle, dividing them into twosomewhat un-. 
equal parts. The alphabetical arrangement was adopted originally to assist the memory. Grorius thinks the reason 
for the inversion of two of the Hebrew letters in Elegy 2. 16, 17; 3, 46-51; 4.16, 17, is, that the Chaldeans, like the 
Arabians, used a different order from the Hebrews; in-the first Elegy, Jeremiah speaks as a Hebrew, in the following 
ones, as one subject to the Chaldeans, This is doubtful. 


timid and fleet, especially when seeking and not able to 


. the feast of weeks; and the feast of tabernacles. 


’ CHAPTER (ELEGY) I. 


Ver. 1-22. Aleph, 8. 1. how is she... widow! she 
that was great, &c.—English Version is according to the 
accents. But the members of each sentence are better 
balanced in antithesis, thus, ‘how is she that was great 
among the nations become as a widow! (how) she who was 
princess among the provinces (i.e., she who ruled over the 
surrounding provinces from the Nile to-the Euphrates, 
Genesis 15.18; 1 Kings 4.21; 2 Chronicles 9.26; Ezra 4. 20) 
become tributary!’ [MAURER,] sit—on the ground; the 
posture of mourners (ch. 2.10; Ezra 9.3), The coin struck 
on the taking of Jerusalem by Titus, representing Judea 
as a female sitting solitary undera palm tree, with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Judzea Capta,” singularly corresponds to the 
image here; the language therefore must be prophetical 
of her state subsequent to Titus, as well as referring retro- 
spectively to her Babylonian captivity. Beth, 1. 2.in the 
night—even in the night, the period of rest and oblivion 
of griefs (Job7.3). lowers... friemds—the heathen states 
allied to Judah, and their idols, The idols whom she 
“loved” (Jeremiah 2. 20-25) could not comfort her. Her 
former allies would not: nay, some “ treacherously”’ joined 
her enemies against her (2 Kings 24.2,7; Psalm 187.7). 
Gimel, }.. 3. (Jeremiah 52,27.) because of great servi- 
tude—i, e., in a state ‘‘of great servitude,” endured from 
the Chaldeans. ‘ Because” is made by VATABLUS indic- 
ative of the cause of her captivity, viz., her having “af- 
flicted” and unjustly brought into “servitude” the man- 
umitted bond-servants (Jeremiah 34. 8-22), MAURER ex- 
plains it, “ Judah has left her land (not literally “ gone into 
eaptivity”) because of the yoke imposed on it by Nebu- 
chadnezzar.”” mo rest—(Deuteronomy 28. 64, 65.) overtook 
her between ., . straits—image from robbers, who in the 
East intercept travellers at the narrow passes in hilly re- 
gions. Daleth, \. 4. feasts—the passover ; pentecost, or 
gates— 
once the place of concourse. He, 7. 5. the chief--rule 
her (Deuteronomy. 28. 43,44), adwersaries ... prosper; for 
the Lord, &c.—all the foe’s attempts must have failed, had 
not God delivered His people into their hands (Jeremiah 
80. 15). Vau,}. G6. beauty... departed—her temple, throne, 
and priesthood. harts that find no pasture—an animal 
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“find pasture.” Zain, }. 7. remembered—rather, remem- 
bers, now, in her afflicted state. In the days of her pros- 
perity she did not appreciate, as she ought, the favours. 
of God to her. Now, awakening out of her past lethargy, 
she feels from what high privileges she has fallen. when. 
her people fell, &c.—i, ¢., after which days of prosperity. 
“her people fell.””. mock at her Sabbaths—the heathen: 
used to mock at the Jews’ Sabbath, as showing their idle-- 
ness, and term them Sabbatarians (MARTIAL, 4. 4). Now,,. 
said they ironically, ye may keep a continuous Sabbath.. 

So God appointed the length of the captivity (seventy 
years) to be exactly that of the sum of the Sabbaths in the 
490 years in which the land was denied its Sabbaths (Le-- 
viticus 26. 33-35). MAURER (/ranslates it ‘‘ruin.” But Dng- 
lish Version better expresses the point of their “‘ mocking,’” 
viz., their involuntary “Sabbaths,” t.e., the cessation of all. 
national movements. A fourth line is added in this. 
stanza, whereas in all the others there are but three. So 
in Elegy 2.19. Cheth,fH. 8. (1 Kings 8.46.) is removed 
—as 2 woman separated from the congregation of God for 

legal impurity, which is a type of moral impurity. Sov, 
17; Leviticus 12, 2; 15.19, &c. her nakedmess—they have 
treated her as contumeliously as courtesans from whonr 
their clothes are stripped. turneth backward—as 
modest women do from shame, i. e., She is cast down fiom 
all hope of restoration. [CALVIN.] Teth, (1. 9. Continu-- 
ation of the image in v. 8 Her ignominy and'misery can-- 
not be concealed, but are apparent to all, as-if a woman 
were suffering under such a flow as to reach. the end of 

her skirts. remembereth not, .. last end—(Deuteron- 
omy 82. 29; Isaiah 47.7.) She forgot how fatalunust be the 
end of her iniquity. Or,as the words. following imply, 
She, in despair, cannot lift herself up to lay hold of God's 
promises as to her “latter end.” [CALYIN.] wonderfully 
—Hebrew, wonders, t. e., with amazing dejection. O Lord, 
behold—Judah here breaks in, speaking forherself. for 
the enemy hath magnified himself—What might seem 

ground for despair, the elated insulting of the enemy, is 

rather ground for good hope. Jod;*. 10. for—surely she 

hath seen, &c, heathen... command... not enter 
esta congregation—for instance, the Ammonifes and 

Moabites (Deuteronomy 23.3; Nehemiah 13. I, af lf the 
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heathen, as such, were not allowed to enter the sanctuary 
for worship,.much less were they allowed to enter in 
order to rob and destroy. Caph, 3. 11. (Jeremiah 37. 21; 
88, 9; 52. 6.) given... pleasant things for meat—(2 
Kings 6. 25; Job 2,4.) relieve... soul—tit., to cause the 
soul or life to return, for Lam become vile—Her sins and 
consequent sorrows are made the plea in eraving God’s 
mercy. Cf. the like plea in Psalm 25, U. Lamed, ay 12. 
The pathetic appeal of Jerusalem, not only to her neigh- 
bours, but even to the strangers “ passing by,” as her sor- 
row is such as should excite the compassion even of those 
unconnected with her. She here prefigures Christ, whom 
the language is prophetically made to suit, more than 
Jerusalem. Cf. Israel, ¢. e., Messiah, Isaiah 49.3. Cf. with 
pass by,’? Matthew 27. 39; Mark 15, 29, As toJerusalem, 
Daniel 9.12, MAuRr»R, from the Arabic idiom, translates, 
“do not go off on your way,’ i. e., stop, Whoever ye are 
that pass by. English Version is simpler. Mem, 1). 13. 
bones—a fire which not only consumes the skin and flesh, 
but penetrates even to my * bones” (7. e,, my vital powers). 
prevaileth against—notas ROSENMULLER, “ He(Jehovah) 
hath broken them;’’ a sense not in the Hebrew, net— 
(Ezekiel 12. 13.) Image from hunting wild beasts, He has 
s0 entangled mein His judgments that I cannot escape, 
turned me back—so that I cannot go forward, and get 
free from His meshes. Nun, }. 14. yoke... is bound 
by his hand—(Deuteronomy 28, 48.) Metaphor from hus- 
bandmen, who, after they have bound the yoke to the 
neck of oxen, hold the rein firmly twisted round the hand. 
Thus the translation will be, “in His hand.” Or else, “the 
yoke of my transgressions” (i. e., of punishment for my 
transgressions) is held so fast fixed on me “ by”’ God, that 
there is no loosening of it; thus English Version, “by His 
hand,” wreathed—my sins are like the withes entwined 
about the neck to fasten the yoke to. into their hands, 
from whom —into the hands of those, from whom, &c, 
MAURER translates, “before whom I am not able to stand.” 
Samech, D. 15. trodden, &c.—MAURER, from Syriac root, 
translates, “cast away ;”’ so 2 Kings 23, 27, But Psalm 119. 
118, supports English Version, in... midst of me—They 
fell not on’ the battle-field, but in the heart of the city; a 
sign of the Divine wrath, assembly—the collected forces 
of Babylon; a very different “assembly” from the solemn 
ones which once met at Jerusalem on the great feasts, 
The Hebrew means, lit., such a solemn “‘assembly” or feast 
(cf. ch. 2, 22), trodden... virgin... in a wine-press 
—hath forced her blood to burst forth, as the red wine 
from the grapes trodden in the press (Isaiah 63.3; Revela- 
tion 14. 19, 20; 19. 15.) Ain, ). 16. (Jeremiah 13,17; 14. 17.) 
Jerusalem is the speaker, mime eye, mine eye—so ch. 4, 
18,“ourend ... our end;” repetition for emphasis. Pe, 5. 
17. Like a woman in Jabour-throes (Jeremiah 4, 31). 
menstruous woman—held unclean, and shunned by all; 
separated from her husband and from the temple (cf, v. 8; 
Leviticus 14, 19, &c,). Tzaddi, ¥. 18. The sure sign of re- 
pentance; justifying God, condemning herself (Nehemiah 
9. 33; Psalm 51.4; Daniel 9. 7-14). his commandment— 
Uit., mouth; His word in the mouth of the prophets, 
Koph, P: 19. lovers—(v. 2; Jeremiah 30. 14.) elders—in 
dignity, not merely age. sought . , . meat—their dignity 
did not exempt them from having to go and seek bread 
¢. ll), Resch,\. 20. bowels .. , troubled—(Job 380. 27; 

aiah 16.11; Jeremiah 4,19; 31.20.) Extreme mental dis- 
tress affects the bowels and the whole internal frame, 
heart ,, . turned—(Hosea 11. 8,) Is agitated or fluttered. 
abroad ,.. sword... athome.,, as death—(Deuter- 
onomy 82, 25; Izekiel 7,15.) The “as” does not modify, 
but intensifies. “Abroad the sword bereaveth, at home 
as it were death itsel/”’ (personified), in the form of famine 
and pestilence (2 Kings 25,3; Jeremiah 14. 18; 52.6). So 
Habakkuk 2. 5, “‘as death.’’ [MICHAELIS,.] Schin, YY. 21. 
they are glad that thou hast done it— because they 
thought that therefore Judah is irretrievably ruined (Jere- 
miah 40,3), theday .., called—(but) thou wilt bring on 
them the day of calamity which thou hast announced, viz., 
by the prophets (Jeremiah 50,; 48, 27) like ,.,, me—in 
calamities (Psalm 137. 8.9; Jeremiah 51, 25, &c,). Tau, Mn. 
22. Such prayers against foes are lawful, if the foe be an 
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enemy of God, and if our concern be not for our own per- 
sonal feeling, but for the glory of God and the welfare of 
His people. come before thee—so Revelation 16. 19, “ Baby- 
lon came in remembrance before God” (cf. Psalm 109. 15.) 


CHAPTER (ELEGY) II. 


Ver. 1-22, Aleph, §. 1. How—The title of the collection 
repeated here,and Elegy 4.1. covered... with a cloud 
—i.e., with the darkness of ignominy. cast down from 
heaven unto ., . earth—(Matthew 11.23.) Dashed down 
from the highest prosperity tothe lowest misery, beauty 
of Israel—the beautiful temple (Psalm 29. 2; 74.7; 96. 9, 
Margin; Isaiah 60.7; 64.11). his footstool—the ark (cf, 1 
Chronicles 28, 2, with Psalm 99.5; 132.7). They once had 
gloried more in the ark than in the God whose symbol it 
was; they now feel it was but His “footstool,” yet that it 
had been a great glory to them that God deigned to use it 
as such, Beth, 2. 2. polluted—by delivering it into the 
hands of the profane foe. Cf. Psalm 89, 39, ‘‘profaned... 
crown.” Gimel, }. 3. horm—worn in the East as an orna- 
ment on the forehead, and an emblem of power and 
majesty (1 Samuel 2. 10; Psalm 132, 17; Jeremiah 48, 
25, Note). drawn back... right hand—(Psalm 74. 11.) 
God has withdrawn the help which He before gave 
them, Not as HENDERSON, ‘He has turned back his 
(Israel's) right band” (Psalm 89, 43), Daleth,4. 4. (Isaiah 
63.10.) stood with... right hand—He took His stand 
so as to use His right hand as an adversary. HENDERSON 
makes the image to be that of an archer steadying his 
right hand to take aim, Not only did He withdraw His 
help, but also took arms against Israel, all... pleasant 
to... eye—(Ezekiel 24, 25.) All that were conspicrous 
for youth, beauty, and rank. im... tabermacle—the 
dwellings of Jerusalem, He, 7. 5. am enmemy—(Jere- 
miah 30, 14.) mourning and lamentation—There is a 
play of similar sounds in the original, ‘‘sorrow and sad- 
ness,’”’ to heighten the effect (Job 30,3, Hebrew; Ezekiel 
35,38, Margin). Vau,). 6. tabermacle—rather, “He hath 
violently taken away His hedge (the hedge of the place 
sacred to Him, Psalm. 80, 12; 89, 40; Isaiah 5, 5), as that of 
agarden.” [MAURER.] CALVIN supports nglish Version 
“His tabernacle (i. e., temple) as (one would take away 
the temporary cottage or booth) of a garden.” Isaiah 1. 8, 
accords with this (Job 27,18), places ef... assembly— 
the temple and synagogues (Psalm 74.7,8). solemn feasts 
—(Ch. 1.4.) Zain, }. 7%. they... made a noise im. ,, 
house of ,., Lord, as in... feast—The foe’s shout of 
triumph in the captured temple bore a resemblance (but 
oh how sad a contrast as to the occasion of it!) to the joy- 
ous thanksgivings we used to offer in the same place at 
our “solemn feasts” (cf. v. 22). Cheth, T. 8. stretched 
+... line—The Easterns used a measuring-line not 
merely in building, but in destroying edifices (2 Kings 21. 
13; Isaiah 34. 11), Implying here the unsparing rigidness 
with which he would exact punishment TZeih, 0. 9% 
Her gates cannot oppose the entrance of the foe into the 
city, for they are sunk under a mass of rubbish and earth, 
broken ,.. bars—(Jeremiah 51,30.) her king... among 
... Gentiles—(Deuteronomy 28, 36.) law... me more— 
(2 Chronicles 15, 3.) The ciyil and religious laws were one 
under the theocracy. ‘ All the legal ordinances (prophet- 
icalas well as priestly) of the theocracy, are no more”’ 
(Psalm 74,9; Ezekiel 7. 26), Jod,*. 10. (Job 2, 12,13.) The 
“‘elders,’’ by their example, would draw the others to vio- 
lent grief. the vwirgims—who usually are so anxious to 
set off their personal appearances to advantage. Caph, 3. 
11, liver is poured, &c.—i. e., as the liver was thought to 
be the seat of the passions, all my feelings are poured out 
and prostrated for, &c. The “liver,” is here put for the bile 
(see Job 16, 13, ‘gall;” Psalm 22. 14) in a bladder on the 
surface of the liver,,copiously discharged when the pas- 
sions are agitated. swoon—through faintness from the 
effects of hunger. Lamed, ?. 12 as the wounded— 
Famine being as deadly as the sword (Jeremiah 62. 6), 
soul... poured .. ,..into.,.. mother’s bosom—In- 
stinctively turning totheir mother’s bosom, but finding 
no milk there, they breathe out their life as it were “into 





The Faithful Bewail their Calamities. 


her bosom.” Mem, 1). 13. What thing shallI take to 
witness—What can I bring forward as a witness, or in- 
stance, to prove that others have sustained as grieyous 
ills as thou? I cannot console thee as mourners are often 
consoled by showing that thy lot is only what others, too, 
suffer, The “sea’’ affords the only suitable emblem of 
thy woes, by its boundless extent and depth (ch. 1.12; 
Daniel 9.12), Nun, }. 14. Thy prophets—not God’s (Jer- 
emiah 23.26.) wain ,.. for thee—to gratify thy appetite, 
not for truth, but for false things, mot discovered thine 
iniquity—in opposition to God’s command to the true 
prophets (Isaiah 58.1). Lit., They have not taken off the veil 
which was on thine iniquity, so as to set it before thee, bur-= 
dens—Their prophecies were soothing and flattering; but 
the result of them was heavy calamities to the people, 
worse than even what the prophecies of Jeremiah, which 
they in derision called “burdens,” threatened. Hence he 
terms their pretended prophecies “false burdens,” which 
proved to the Jews ‘‘causes of their banishment,” [CAL- 
VIN.] Samech, Dd. 15. clap... hands—in derision (Job 
27.23; 34.37). wag... head—(2 Kings 19,21; Psalm 44, 14), 
pericction of beauty ... joy of ... earth—(Psalm 48, 
2; 50.2.) The Jews’ enemies quote their very words in 
scorn. Pe,5. 16,17. For the transposition of Hebrew let- 
ters (Pe and Ain) in the order of verses, see Introduction. 
opened .. . mouth—as ravening, roaring wild beasts 
(Job 16. 9,10; Psalm 22. 15).. Herein Jerusalem was a type 
of Messiah. gnash ... teeth—in vindictive malice, we 
have seen it—(Psalm 35, 21.) Ain, py. 17. Lord—Let not 
the foe exult as if it was their doing. It was “the Lord” 
who thus fulfilled the threats uttered by His prophets for 
the guilt of Judea (Leviticus 26, 16-25; Deuteronomy 28, 
36-48, 53; Jeremiah 19. 9). Tzaddi, ¥. 18. watl—(v, 8,) 
Personified. ‘“ Their heart, i.e., the Jews’; whilst their 
heart is lifted up to the Lord in prayer, their speech is ad- 
dressed to the “‘ wall” (the part being put for the whole city). 
let tears, &c._(Jeremiah 14.17.) The wall is called on to 
weep for its own ruin and that of thecity. Cf. the similar 
personification (ch. 1.4). apple—the pupil of the eye 
(Psalm 17. 8). Koph, p- 19. cry ...im.., night— 
(Psalm 119. 147.) beginning of... watches—i. ¢., the first 
of the three equal divisions (four hours each) into which 
the ancient Jews divided the night, viz., from sunset to 
ten o’clock. The second was called ‘the middle watch” 
(Judges 7.19), from ten till two o’clock, The third “the 
morning watch,” from two to sunrise (Exodus 14, 24; 1 
Samuel ll. 11). Afterwards, under the Romans, they had 
four watches (Matthew 14. 25; Luke 12.38). for... thy 
... children—that God, if He will not spare thee, may at 
least preserve “thy young children.” top of... street 
—(Isaiah 51. 20; Nahum 3.10), Resch, 20. women eat 
... fruit—as threatened (Leviticus 26. 29; Deuteronomy 
28. 53, 56,57; Jeremiah 19.9). children... span long— 
or else, “children whom they carry in their arms.” 
[MAvURER.] Schin, yw. 21. (2 Chronicles 36,17.) 22. Thou 
hast called as in ... solemn day... terrors—thou 
hast summoned my enemies against me from all quarters, 
justas multitudes used to be convened to Jerusalem, on 
the solemn feast-days. The objects for which the enemies 
and the festal multitude respectively met, formed asad 
contrast. Cf. ch. 1.15: “called an assembly against me.” 


. CHAPTER (ELEGY) IIT. 


Ver. 1-66. Jeremiah proposes his own experience under 
afflictions, as an example how the Jews should behave 
under theirs, so as to have hope of a restoration; hence 
the change from singular to plural (v. 22, 40-47). Thestanzas 
consist of three lines, each of which begins with the same 
Hebrew letter. Aleph, ®. 1-3. seem affliction—his own 
in the dungeon of Malchiah (Jeremiah 38. 6): that of his 
countrymen alsoin the siege. Both were types of that of 
Christ. 2. darkness—calamity. light—prosperity. 3. 
turneth ... hand—to inflictagain and again new strokes. 
“Hishand: which once used to protect me, ‘Turned... 
turneth ” implies repeated inflictions. Beth, 3. £6. (Job 
16.8.) 5. bailded—mounds, as against a besieged city, so 
as to allow none to escape (so v.7, 9), 6. set me—HENDER- 
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SON refers this to the custom of placing the dead ina sit- 
ting posture, dark places—sepulchres, As those “dead 
long since;’? so Jeremiah and his’ people are consigned 
to oblivion (Psalm 88, 5, 6; 143.3; Ezelxiel 37.13). Gimel, 
j. %%-9. hedged—(Job 3. 23; Hosea 2. 6.) chain—lUit,, 
chain of brass. 8. shutteth out—image from a door 
shutting out any entrance (Job 30. 20), So the antitype, 
Christ (Psalm 22, 2). 9. hewn stome—which coheres so 
closely as not to admit of being broken through, 
paths crooked—thwarted our plans and efforts so that 
none went right. Paleth, 7, 10-13. (Job 10. 16; Hosea 
13.7, 8).. 11. turmed aside—made me wander out of the 
right way, so as to become a prey to wild beasts, pulled 
.,» . im pieces—( Hosea 6, 1,) as a “bear” ora “lion” (v, 10). 
12. (Job 7. 20,). He, 7. 13-15. 13. arrows—lit., sons of His 
quiver (cf, Job 6.4), 14. (Jeremiah 20,7.) their song— 
(Psalm 69.12.) Jeremiah herein was a type of Messiah, 
“All my people” (John 1.11), 15. wormwood—(Jere- 
miah 9, 15.). There it is regarded as food, viz., the leaves: 
here as drink, viz., the juice. Vau,}. 16-18. gravel—re- 
ferring to the grit that often mixes with bread baked in 
ashes, as is the custom of baking in the East (Proverbs 20, 
17). We fare as hardly as those who eat such bread. The 
same allusion is in ‘Covered me with ashes,” viz., as 
bread. 17. Not only present, but all hope of future pros- 
perity is removed; so much so, that lam as one who never 
was prosperous. (‘I forgat prosperity”). 18. from the 
Lord—i. e., my hope derived from Him (Psalm 31, 22), 
Zain, }, 19-21. (Jeremiah 9, 15.) Remembering, &c.— 
This gives the reason why he gave way to the temptation 
to despair. The Margin, ‘Remember,’ does not suit the 
sense so well, 20. As often as my soul calls them to re- 
menbrance, itis humbled or bowed down inme, 21. This 
—viz., what follows; the view of the Divine character (v. 
22, 23). CALVIN makes ‘this’ refer to Jeremiah’s in- 
firmity. His very weakness (v, 19, 20) gives him hope of 
God interposing His strength for him (ef, Psalm 25. 1, 17; 
42. 5, $; 2 Corinthians 12.9,10), Cheth,f\. 22-24. (Malachi 
8.6.) 23. (Isaiah 33.2.) 24. (Numbers 18.20; Psalm 16, 5; 
78. 26; 119. 57; Jeremiah 10.16.) To have God for our por- 
tion is the one only foundation of hope. TYeth,M. 25-27. 
The repetition of ‘‘good” at the beginning of each of the 
three. verses heightens the effect. wait—(Isaiah 30. 18.) 
26. quietly wait—lil., be in silence. Cf. v.28and Psalm 39, 
2,9, i0e., to be patiently quiet under afflictions, resting in 
the will of God (Psalm 37,7). So Aaron, Leviticus 10, 2, 3; 
and Job 40. 4,5. 2%. yoke—of the Lord’s disciplinary 
teaching (Psalm 90, 12; 119.71). CALVIN interprets it, The 
Lord’s doctrine (Matthew LL. 29, 30), which is to be received 
in a docile spirit, The earlier the better; for the old are 
full of prejudices (Proverbs 8.17; Ecclesiastes 12.1), Jere- 
miah himself received the yoke, both of doctrine and 
chastisement in his youth (Jeremiah 1, 6,7). Jod,», 28- 
He does not 
fight against the yoke (Jeremiah 31. 18; Acts 9. 5), but ac- 
commodates himself toit. alome—The heathen applauded 
magnanimity, but they looked to display, and the praise 
of men. The child of God, in the absence of any witness, 
“alone,” silently submits to the will of God. borne it 
upon him—i. e., because he is used to bearing it on him. 
Rather, ‘‘ Because He (the Lord, v. 26) hath laid it on him.” 
[VATABLUS.] 29. (Job 42.6.) The mouth in the dust is 
the attitude of suppliant and humble submission to God’s 
dealings as righteous and loving in design (ef. Ezra 9. 6; 1 
Corinthians 14.25), if so be there may be hope—This 
does not express doubt as to whether Gop be willing te 
receive the penitent, but the penitenit’s doubt as to him- 
self; he whispers to himself this consolation, “ Perhaps 
there may be hope for me.’”’ 30. Messiah, the Antitype, 
fulfilled this; His practice agreeing with His precept 
(Isaiah 50.6; Matthew 5, 39). Many take patiently afflic- 
tions from God, but when man wrongs them, they take it 
impatiently. The godly bear resignedly the latter, like 
the former, as sent by God (Psalm 17,13.) Caph, 3. 31-33. 
31. True repentance is never without hope (Psalm 94, 14). 
32. The punishments of the godly are but foratime, 33. 
He doth not afflictany willingly (Ut., from His heart, i, e., as 
if He had any pleasure in it (Ezekiel 33, 11), much less the 
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godly (Hebrews 12. 10). Lamed,5. 24-36. This triplet has 
an infinitive in the beginning of each verse, the governing 
finite verb being in the end of v, 36, the Lord approveth 
not,” which is to be repeated in each verse. Jeremiah 
here anticipates and answers the objections which the 
Jews might start, that it was by His connivance they 
were “crushed under the feet’? of those who “turned 
aside the right of a man.” God approves (lit., seeth, Ha- 
bakkuk 1. 13; so “behold,” “look on,” i. e., look on with 
approval) not of such unrighteous acts; and so the Jews 
may look for deliverance and the punishment of their 
foes, 35. before . . . faceof . .. Most High—Any 


“turning aside” of justice in court is done before the face — 


of God, who is present, and “‘regardeth” though unseen 
(Ecclesiastes 5. 8). 36. subvert—to wrong. Mem,)1. 37- 
39. Who is it that can (as God, Psalm 33, 9) effect by a word 
any thing, without the will of God? 38. evil... good 
—Calamity and prosperity alike proceed from God (Job 2, 
10; Isaiah 45.7; Amos 3, 6), 39. living—and so having a 
time yet given him by God for repentance. If sin were 
punished as it deserves, life itself would be forfeited by 
thesinner. ‘ Complaining’ (murmuring) ill becomes him 
who enjoys such a favour as life (Proverbs 19, 3), for the 
punishment of his sins—Instead of blaming God for His 
sufferings, he ought to recognize in them God's righteous- 
ness, and the just rewards of his own sin. Wun, j. 40- 
42. us—Jeremiah and his fellow-countrymen in their 
calamity? search—as opposed to the torpor wherewith 
men rest only on their outward sufferings, without at- 
tending to the cause of them, Psalm 139, 23, 24. 41. heart 
with ... hands—the antidote to hypocrisy (Psalm 86. 4; 
1 Timothy 2.8). 42. not pardoned—The Babylonian cap- 
tivity had not yet ended. Samech,0. 43-45. covered— 
viz., thyself (so v. 44), viz.,so as not to see and pity our 
calamities, for even the most cruel in seeing asad spec- 
tacle are moved to pity. Cf. as to God “hiding His face,” 
Psalm 10. 11; 22.25. 44. (Ver. 8.) The cloud” is our sins, 
and God’s wrath because of them (Isaiah 44, 22; 59. 2). 45. 
So the apostles were treated ; but, instead of murmuring, 
rejoiced at it (1 Corinthians 4,13). Pe,5. 46-48. Peis put 
before Ain, as in Elegy 2.16, 17; 4.16,17. 46. (Ch. 2. 16.) 
47. Like animals fleeing in fear, we fall into the snare 
laid for us, 48. (Jeremiah 4.19.) Ain, py. 49-51. with- 
out... intermission—or else, “because there is no in- 
termission”’ [PIscAToR], viz., of my miseries, 50. Till— 
His prayer is not without hope, wherein it differs from 
the blind grief of unbelievers. look down, &c.—(Isaiah 
63.15.) 51. eye affecteth mine heart—i. e., causeth me grief 
with continual tears; or, “affecteth my life’ (lit., “*soul,’’ 
Margin),i.e., my health. [GroTrvus.]. daughters of... 
city—the towns around, dependencies of Jerusalem, taken 
by the foe. Tzaddi,¥. 52-54. a bird—which is destitute 
of counsel and strength. The allusion seems to be to 
Proverbs 1.17. [CALVIN.| without cause—(Psalm 69. 4; 
109. 3,4.) Type of Messiah (John 15, 25.) 53. im... dun- 
geon—(Jeremiah 37, 16.) stome—usually put at the mouth 
of a dungeon to secure the prisoners (Joshua 10. 18; Daniel 
6.17; Matthew 27.60), 54. waters—not literally, for there 
was “ no water” (Jeremiah 38. 6) in the place of Jeremiah’s 
confinement, but emblematical of overwhelming calam- 
ities (Psalm 69.2; 124. 4,5). eut off—(Isaiah 38. 10,11.) I 
am abandoned by God. He speaks according to carnal 
sense. Koph, P: 55-57. Tealled .., out of... dun- 
geon—Thus the spirit resists the flesh, and faith spurns 
the temptation [CALVIN] (Psalm 130.1; Jonah 2.2), 56. 
Thou hast heard—viz,, formerly (so in v. 57, 58). breath- 
ing... cry—two kinds of prayer; the sigh of a prayer 
silently breathed forth, and the loud, earnest cry (ef. Isaiah 
26. 16, ‘* Prayer,” Margin, ‘‘ seeret speech,’ with Psalm 55, 
17, “cry aloud”), 57. Thou drewest near—with thy help 
James 4,8). Iesch,\. 58-60. Jeremiah cites God’s gracious 
answers to his prayers as an encouragement to his fellow- 
countrymen, to trust in Him. pleaded—(Psalm 35. 1; 
Micah 7.9.) 59. God’s past deliverances, and His know- 
ledge of Judah’s wrongs, are made the grounds of 
prayer for relief. 60. imaginations—devices (Jeremiah 
11. 19). ‘* Their vengeance” means their malice, Jeremiah 
gives his conduct, when plotted against by his foes, as an 
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example how the Jews should bring their wrongs at the 
hands of the Chaldeans before God. Shin, w. 61-63. their 
reproach—their reproachful language against me. 62. 
lips—speeches, 63. sitting down... rising up—whether 
they sit or rise, i. e., whether they be actively engaged or 
sedentary, and at rest, ‘‘all the day” (v. 62), lam the sub- 
ject of their derisive songs (v. 14). Tau, . 64-66. (Jere- 
miah 11, 20; 2 Timothy 4. 14). 65. sorrow—rather, tlind- 
ness or hardness; lit., “a veil” covering their heart, so 
that they may rush on their own ruin (Isaiah 6. 10; 2 Cor- 
inthians 3. 14,15). 66. from under... heavens of... 
Lord—destroy them so, that it may be seen everywhere 
under heaven that thou sittest above as Judge of the world. 


CHAPTER (ELEGY) IV.. 


Ver. 1-22. THE SAD CAPTURE oF J ERUSALEM, THE HopPE 
OF RESTORATION, AND THE RETRIBUTION AWAITING 
IDUMEA FOR JOINING BABYLON AGAINST JUDEA. Aleph, 
X. 1. gold—the splendid adornment of the temple [CAL- 
VIN] (ch, 1. 10; 1 Kings 6. 22; Jeremiah 52. 19); or, the prin- 
cipal men of Judea [GROTIUS] (v. 2). stomes of .. . sanc- 
tuary—the gems on the breastplate of the high priest; or, 
metaphorically, the priests and Levites. Beth, 3. 2. 
comparable to . . . gold—(Job 28. 16, 19.) earthen 
pitchers—(Isaiah 30. 14; Jeremiah 19. 11.) Gimel, }.° 3. 
seasmonsters ,.. breast—whales, and other cetaceous 
monsters, are Mammalian. Even they suckle their 
young; but the Jewish women in the siege, so desperate 
was their misery, ate theirs (v.10; ch. 2.20). Others trans- 
late, “jackals.” ostriches—see Note, Job 39. 14-16, on their 
forsaking their young. Daleth, 4. 4. thirst—The mothers 
haye no milk to give through the famine. He, 7. 5. 
delicately—on dainties. are desolate—or, perish. tn 
scarlet embrace dunghilis—Instead of the scarlet couches 
on which the grandees were nursed, they must lie on 
dunghills, ‘Embrace ;” they who once shrank sensitively 
from any soil, gladly cling close to heaps of filth as their 
only resting-place. Cf. “embrace the rock” (Job 24. 8). 
Vau,). 6G. greater than ,.. Sodom—{Matthew 11 23.) 
No prophets had been sent to Sodom, as there had been 
to Judea; therefore the punishment of the latter was 
heavier than that of the former. overthrown ...ina 
moment—whereas the Jews had to endure the protracted 
and manifold hardships of asiege. mo hands stayed on 
her—no hostile force, as the Chaldeans in the ease of Jeru- 
salem, continually pressed on her before her overthrow. 
Jeremiah thus shows the greater severity of Jerusalem’s 
punishment than that of Sodom. Zain,}. 7%. Nazarites— 
lit., separated ones (Numbers 6), They were held once in 
the highest estimation, but now they are degraded. God’s 
blessing formerly caused their body not to be the less fair 
and ruddy tor their abstinence from strong drink. Cf. the 
similar case of Daniel, &c. (Daniel 1. 8-15). Also David (1 
Samuel 16. 12; 17. 42). Type of Messiah (Song of Solomon 
5.10). xrubies—GESENIUS translates, “‘corals,”’ from a He- 
brew root, to divide into branches, from the branching form 
of corals, polishing—They were like exquisitely cut and 
polished sapphires. The “sapphires” may represent the 
blue veins of a healthy person. Cheth, 7. 8. blacker 
than . . . coal—or, “than blackness” itself (Joel 2. 6; Na- 
hum 2, 10). like a stick—as withered asa dry stick, Teth, 
. 9. The speedy death by the sword is better than the 
lingering death by famine, pine away —tit, flow out; re- 
ferring to the flow of blood. This expression, and “stricken 
through,” are drawn from death by “the sword.” want of 
. .. fruits—The words in italics have to be supplied in 
the original (Genesis 18,25; Psalm 109. 24). Jod,*. 10. 
(Ch, 2,20; Deuteronomy 28, 56, 57.) pitifal—naturally at 
other times compassionate (Isaiah 49.15), JosmPpHus de- 
scribes the unnatural act as it took place in the siege 
under Titus, sodden—boiled, Caph,>, 11. fire... de- 
voured ... foundations—(Deuteronomy 82. 22; Jeremiah 
21.14.) A most rare event. Fire usually consumes only 
the surface; but this reached even to the foundation, cut- 
ting off all hope of restoration. Lamed, 7. 12. Jerusa- 


_lem was so fortified, that all thought it impregnable. It 


therefore could only have been the hand of God, not the 
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force of man, which overthrew it. Mem,). 13. prophets 
-—the false prophets (Jeremiah 23, 11,21), Supply the sense 
thus: “For the sins, &c., these calamities have befallen her.” 
shed the blood of the just—(Matthew 23. 31, 37.) This re- 
ceived its full fulfilment in the slaying of Messiah and the 
Jews’ consequent dispersion (James 5. 6) Nun, }. 14. 
blind—with menial aberration. polluted . . . with 
blood—both with blood of one another mutually shed (e. 
Bs, deremiah 2. 34), and with their blood shed by the ene- 
my. [GLASSIUS.] mot touch ... garments—as being 
defiled with blood (Numbers 19. 16). Samech,D. 15. They 
-.. them—“Tliey,” i. e., “men” (v. 14), even the very 
Gentiles, regarded as unclean by the Jews, who were or- 
dered most religiously to avoid all defilements, cried unto 
the latter, “depart” as being unclean: so universal was 
the defilement of the city by blood. wandered—as the 
false prophets and their followers had ‘* wandered” blind 
_ with infatuated and idolatrous crime in the city (v. 14), so 
they must now “wander” among the heathen in blind 
consternation with calamity. they said—i. e., the Gen- 
tiles said: it wassaid among the heathen, “The Jews shall 
no more sojourn in their own land” [GRoTrIUsS]; or, where- 
soever they go in their wandering exile, “they shall not 
stay long’ [LupOvicus DE DIEU] (Deuteronomy 28. 65). 
Pe, 5. Ainand Pe are here transposed, as in ch. 2. 16,17; 3. 
46-51. 16. anger—lit., face; it is the countenance which, 
by its expression, manifests anger (Psalm 384. 16). GE- 
SENIUS translates, “ the person of Jehovah;” Jehovah pres- 
ent; Jehovah himself (Exodus 383. 14; 2 Samuel 17, 11). 
divided—dispersed the Jews. they respected not... 
priests—This is the language of the Gentiles, ‘‘The Jews 
have no hope of a return: for they respected not even good 
priests” (2 Chronicles 24. 19-22). [GroTIUS.] MAURER ex- 
plains it, “They (the victorious foe) regard not the (Jew- 
ish) priests when imploring their pity” (ch. 5.12). The 
evident antithesis to “‘As for ws” (v. 17), and the language 
of “ the heathen” at the close of v. 15, of which v. 16 is the 
continuation, favour the former view, Ain, . 17%. As 
for us—This fransiation forms the best antithesis to the 
language of the heathen (v. 15, 16). CALVIN translates, 
“Whilst as yet we stood as a state, our eyes failed,” &c. 
watched for a nation that could not save us—Egypt (2 
Kings 24.7; Isaiah 30. 7; Jeremiah 37. 5-11). Zzaddi, ¥. 
18. They—The Chaldeans. cannot go—without danger. 
Koph, P- The last times just before the taking of the city. 
There‘ was no place of escape; the foe intercepted those 
wishing to escape from the famine-stricken city, ‘on the 
mountains and in the wilderness.” swifter ,... than 
eagles—the Chaldean cavalry (Jeremiah 4, 13). pursued— 
lit., to be hot; then, to pursue hotly (Genesis 31. 36). Thus 
they pursued and overtook Zedekiah (Jeremiah 52. 8, 9). 
Resch, \. 20. breath... anointed of, .. Lord—our 
king, with whose life ours was bound up. The original 
reference seems to have been to Josiah (2 Chronicles 35, 
25), killed in battle with Pharaoh-necho; but the language 
is here applied to Zedelkiah, who, though worthless, was 
still lineal representative of David, and type of Messiah 
the “‘Anointed.’’ Viewed personally, the language is too 
favourable toapply tohim. live among the heathen— 
under him we hoped to live securely, even in spite of the 
surrounding heathen nations... [GROTIUS,] Schin, Y. 24. 
Rejoice—at our calamities (Psalm 137.7). This isa prophecy 
that Edom should exult over the fall of Jerusalem. At 
the same time it is implied, Edora’s joy shall be short- 
lived. Jronically she is told, Rejoice whilst thou mayest 
(Ecclesiastes 11.9). cuwp—for this image of the confounding 
effects of God’s wrath, see Jeremiah 13,12; 25, 15, 16,21; asto 
Edom, Jeremiah 49. 7-22. Yau, Ff. 22. (Isaiah 40,2.) Thou 
- hast been punished enough: the end of thy punishment 
isathand. no more carry thee... into captivity—i, 
e., by the Chaldeans. The Romans carried them away 
aubsequently. The full accomplishment of this prophecy 
must therefore refer to the Jews’ final restoration. dis= 
ecover—by the severity of His punishments on thee, God 
shall let men see how great was thy sin (Jeremiah 49. 10), 
God “covers” sin when he forgives it (Psalm 32.1,5). He 
“discovers.”’ or “reveals,” it, when he punishes it (Job 
20. 27). Jeremiah 49. 10 shows that Margin is wrong, 
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“carry captive” (this rendering is as in Nahum 2.7, ef. 
Margin). ‘ 


CHAPTER (ELEGY) V. 


Ver. 1-22. EPIPHONEMA, OR A CLOSING RECAPITULA- 
TION OF THE CALAMITIES TREATED OF IN THE PREVIOUS 
ELEGIES. 1. (Psalm 89. 50, 51.) 2. Our inheritance— 
“Thine inheritance’ (Psalm 79.1). The land given of old 
to us by thy gift. 3. fatherless—Our whole land is full of 
orphans. [CALVIN.] Or, “we are fathefless,” being aban- 
doned by thee our “ Father’ (Jeremiah 3.19). [Grorruse] 
4. water for money—the Jews were compelled to pay 
the enemy for the water of their own cisterns after the 
overthrow of Jerusalem, Or rather, it refers to their so- 
journ in Babylon; they had to pay tax for access to the 
rivers and fountains. Thus, “our” means the water 
which we need, the commonest necessary of life. owr 
wood—in Judea each one could get wood without pay; in 
Babylon, “our wood,” the wood we need, must be paid 
for, 5. Lit., On our necks we are persecuted ; i. e., Men tread 
on our necks (Psalm 66, 12; Isaiah 5L 23; ef. Joshua 10. 24). 
The extremest oppression. The fee not merely galled the . 
Jews’ face, back, and sides, but their neck. A just retri- 
bution,as they had been stiff in neck against the yoke of 
God (2 Chronicles 30.8, Margin ; Nehemiah 9, 29; Isaiah 48, 
4). 6. givem ,.. hand to—in token of submission (Vole, 
Jeremiah 50.15). to... Egyptians—at the death of Jo- 
siah (2 Chronicles 36, 3, 4), Assyriams—i. e., the Chaldeans 
who occupied the empire which Assyria had held. So 
Jeremiah 2,18. to be satisfied with bread—(Deuteron- 
omy 28, 48.) 7. (Jeremiah 31. 29.) borme their iniquities 
—i.e., the punishment of them. The accumulated sins 
of our fathers from age to age, as well as our own, are 
visited on us. They say this as a plea why God should 
pity them (cf. Ezekiel 18, 2, &c.), 8. Servants... rnled 
-.. us—Servants under the Chaldean governors ruled 
the Jews (Nehemiah 5. 15). Israel, once a “kingdom of 
priests” (Exodus 19. 6), is become like Canaan ‘a ser- 
vant of servants,” according to the curse (Genesis 9. 25). 
The Chaldeans were designed to be “servants’’ of Shem, 
being descended from Ham (Genesis 9. 26). Now through 
the Jews’ sin, their positions are reversed. 9. We gat 
our bread with. ,, peril—i. ¢e., those of us left in the city 
after its capture by the Chaldeans, beeause of... sword 
of... wilderness—because of the liability to attack by 
the robber-Arabs of the wilderness, throngh which the 
Jews had to pass to get “‘ bread” from Egypt (cf. v. 6). 10. 
As an oven is seorched with too much fire,so our skin 
with the hot blast of famine (AZargin, rightly, ‘ storms,’”’ 
like the hot simoom). Hunger dries up the pores, so that 
the skin becomes like as if it were scorched by the sun 
(Job 30, 80; Psalm 119. 83), 11. Soin just retribution Baby- 
lon itself should fare in the end. Jerusalem shall for the 
last time suffer these woes before her final restoration 
(Zechariah 14. 2), 12, hanged... by their hand—a piece 
of wanton cruelty invented by the Chaldeans. Grorius 
translates, ‘Princes were hung by the hand of the enemy ;” 
hanging was a usual mode of execution (Genesis 40. 19). 
elders—ofiicials (ch, 4.16), 13. young men... grind— 
The work of the lowest female slave was laid on young 
men (Judges 16, 21; Job 31.10). childrem fell under... 
wood—Mere children had to bear burdens of wood so 
heavy that they sank beneath them, 14. Aged men in 
the East meet in the open space round the gate to decide 
judicial trials, and to hold social converse (Job 29. 7, 8). 
16. The crown—All our glory, the kingdom and the 
priesthood (Job 19, 9; Psalm 89. 39, 44.) 17. (Ch. 1. 22; 2. 11.) 
18. foxes—they frequent desolate places, where they can 
freely and fearlessly roam, 19. (Psalm 102.12.) The per- 
petuity of God’s rule over human affairs, however He 
may seem to let His people be oppressed for a time, is 
their ground of hope of restoration. 20. for ever—i, é., 
for ‘so long a time.” 21. (Psalm 80.8; Jeremiah 31.18.) 
“Restore us to favour with thee, and so we shall be re- 
stored to our old position.’ [Grotrus.] Jeremiah is not 
speaking of spiritual conversion, but of that outward 
turning whereby God receives men into His fatherly . 
favour, manifested in bestowing prosperity. [CALVIN,; 
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Still, as Israel is a type of the Church, temporal goods 18 impossible, hear our prayer. [CALVIN.] Or, as Margin, 
typify spiritual blessings; and so the sinner may use this ‘For wouldest thou utterly reject us?” &c. No; that can- 
prayer for God toconvert him, 22, Rather, ‘Unless haply not be. The Jews, in this book, and in Isaiah and Mala- 
thou hast utterly rejected us, and art beyond measure chi, to avoid the ill-omen of a mournful closing sentence, 
wroth against us,’”’i/e., Unless thou art implacable, which repeat the second last verse. (CALVIN.] 





. - THE BOOK OF THE PROPHET 


EZEKIEL. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE name means “ (whom) God will strengthen” [GESENIUS]; or, ‘God will prevail.” [RosSENMULLER.] His 
father was Buzi (ch. 1. 3), a priest, and he probably exercised the priestly office himself at Jerusalem, previous to his 
captivity, as appears from the matured priestly character to be seen in his prophecies, a cireumstance which much 
increased his influence with his captive fellow-countrymen at Babylon. Tradition represents Sarera as the land 
of his nativity. His call to prophesy was in the fifth year from the date of his being carried away with Jehoiachin 
(see 2 Kings 24, 11-15) by Nebuchadnezzar, 599 B. c. The best portions of the people seem to have been among the first 
carried away (ch, ll. 16; Jeremiah 24. 2-7, 8,10). The ungodly were willing to do anything to remain in their native 
jJand; whereas the godly believed the prophets and obeyed the first summons to surrender, as the only path of safety. 
These latter, as adhering to the theocratic principle, were among the earliest to be removed by the Chaldeans, who 
believed that, if they were out of the way, the nation would fall to pieces of itself. They were despised by their 
brethren in the Holy Land not yet captives, as having no share in the temple sacrifices. Thus Ezekiel’s sphere of 
labour was one happier and less impeded by his countrymen than that of Jeremiah at home. The vicinity of the 
river Chebar, which flows into the Euphrates near Circesium, was the first scene of his prophecies (ch. 1,1). Tel-abib 
there (now Thallaba) was his place of residence (ch. 3. 15), whither the elders used to come to inquire as to God’s 
messages through him. They were eager to return to Jerusalem, but he taught them that they must first return to 
their God, He continued to prophesy for at least twenty-two years, i. e., to the twenty-seventh year of the captivity 
(ch. 29. 17), and probably remained with the captives by the Chebar the rest of his life. A treatise, falsely attributed 
to Epiphanius, states a tradition, that he was killed at Babylon by a prince of his people whom he had reproved 
for idolatry. 

He was contemporary with Jeremiah and Daniel. The former had prophesied for thirty-four years before Ezekiel, 
and continued to do so for six or seven years after him, The call of Ezekiel followed the very next year after the 
communication of Jeremiah’s predictions to Babylon (Jeremiah 51.59), and was divinely intended as a sequel to 
them. Daniel’s predictions are mostly later than Ezekiel’s, but his piety and wisdom had become proverbial in the 
early part of Ezekiel’s ministry (ch. 14, 14, 16; 28.3). They much resemble one another, especially in the visions and 
grotesque images. It is a remarkable proof of genuineness that in Ezekiel no prophecies against Babylon occur 
among those directed against the enemies of the covenant people. Probably he desired not to give needless offence 
to the government under which he lived. The effect of his labours is to be seen in the improved character of the 
people towards the close of the captivity, and their general cessation from idolatry and return to the law. It was 
little more than thirty years after the close of his labours when the decree of the Jews’ restoration was issued. His 
leading characteristic is realizing, determined energy; this admirably adapted him for opposing the “rebellious 
house” “of stubborn front and hard heart,” and for maintaining the cause of God’s Church among his countrymen 
in a foreign land, when the external framework had fallen to pieces, His style is plain and simple. His conceptions 
are definite, and the details even of the symbolical and enigmatical parts are given with life-like minuteness. The 
obscurity lies in the substance, not in the form, of his communications. The priestly element predominates in his 
prophecies, arising from his previous training as a priest. He delights to linger about the temple, and to find in its 
symbolical forms the imagery for conveying his instructions. This was divinely ordered to satisfy the spiritual 
want felt by the people in the absence of the outward temple and its sacrifices. In his images he is magnificent, 
though austere and somewhat harsh. .He abounds in repetitions, not for ornament, but for foree and weight, Poetical 
parallelism is not found except ina few portions, as chs, 7., 21., 27., 28., 29.-31. His great aim was to stimulate the dormant 
minds of the Jews. For this end nothing was better suited than the use of inysterious symbols expressed in the 
plainest words. The superficial, volatile, and wilfully unbelieving would thereby be left to judicial blindness (Isaiah 
6.10; Matthew 13, 11-13, &c.); whereas the better-disposed would be awakened to a deeper search into the things of 
God by the very obscurity of the symbols, Inattention to this Divine purpose has led the modern Jews so to magnify 
this obscurity as to ordain that no one shall read this book till he has passed his thirtieth year. 

Rabbi Hananias is said to have satisfactorily solved the difficulties (Jisehna) which were alieged against its canon- 
icity. Ecclesiasticus 49.8 refers to it, and JosmpuHus, Antiquities 10.5, sec. 1. It is mentioned as part of the canon in 
MELITO’s catalogue (HUSEBIUS, H. E. 4. 26); also in ORIGEN, JEROME, and the Zualmud, The oneness of tone through- 
out and the repetition of favourite expressions exclude the suspicion that separate portions are not genuine. The 
earlier portion, chs. 1.-32., which mainly treats of sin and judgment, is a key to interpret the latter portion, which is 
more hopeful and joyous, but remote in date, Thus a unity and an orderly progressive character are imparted to the 
whole. The destruction of Jerusalem is the central point. Previously to this he calls to repentance and warns 
against blind confidence in Egypt (ch. 17, 15-17; cf. Jeremiah 37.7) or other human stay. After it he consoles the 
captives by promising them future deliverance and restoration. His prophecies against foreign nations stand 
between these two great divisions, and were uttered in the interval between the intimation that Nebuchadnezzar 
was besieging Jerusalem, and the arrival of the news that he had taken it (ch. 33,21). HAVERNICK marks out nine 


sections :—(1.) Ezekiel’s call to prophesy (ch, 1.-3. 15). | (2.) Symbolical predictions of the destruction of Jerusalem (ech. 


3. 16-7), (3.) A year and two montbs latera vision of the temple polluted by Tammuz or Adonis worship; God's 
565 ; 





Ezekiel s Vision by the Chebar, EZEKIEL I. * of Four Cherubim and Wheels. 


consequent scattering of fire over the city and forsaking of the temple to reveal Himself to an inquiring people in 
exile; happier and purer times to follow (ch. 8-11). (4.) Exposure of the particular sins prevalent in the several 
classes—priests, prophets, and princes (ch, 12-19). (5.) A year later the warning of judgment for national guilt 
repeated with greater distinctness as the time drew nearer (ch. 20.-23), (6.) Two years and five months later—the 
very day on which Ezekiel speaks—is announced as the day of the beginning of the siege; Jerusalem shall be over-* 
thrown (ch. 24). (7.) Predictions against foreign nations during the interval of his silence towards his own people; 
if judgment begins at the house of God, much more willit visit the ungodly world (ch, 25,-32), Some of these were 
uttered much later than others, but they all began to be given after the fall of Jerusalem, (8.) In the twelfth year of 
the captivity, when the fugitives from Jerusalem (ch, 33.21) had appeared in Chaldea, he foretells better times and 
the re-establishment of Israel and the triumph of God’s kingdom on earth over its enemies, Seir, the heathen, and 
Gog (ch. 33.-39). (9.) After an interval of thirteen years the closing vision of the order and beauty of the restored 
kingdom (ch. 40.-48). The particularity of details as to the temple and its offerings rather discountenances the view 
of this vision being only symbolical, and not at all literal. The event alone can clearit up, Atall events it has not 
yet been fulfilled; it must be future, Ezekiel was the only prophet (in the strict sense) among the Jews at Babylon. 
Daniel was rather a seer than a prophet, for the spirit of prophecy was given him to qualify him, not for a spiritual 
office, but for disclosing future events. His position in a heathen king’s palace fitted him for revelations of the out- 
ward relations of God’s kingdom to the kingdoms of the world, so that his book is ranked by the Jews among the 
Hagiographa or “Sacred Writings,” not among the prophetical Scriptures, On the other hand, Ezekiel was distinct- 
ively a prophet, and one who had to do with the inward concerns of the Divine kingdom, Asa priest, when sent into 


exile, his service was but transferred from the visible temple at Jerusalem to the spiritual temple in Chaldea, 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-28. EZEKIEL’S VISION BY THE CHEBAR. FOUR 
CHERUBIM AND WHEELS, 1. Now it came to pass— 
Rather, And it came, &e. As this formula in Joshua l.1 
kas reference to the written history of previous times, so 
here, and in Ruth 1. 1, and Esther 1. 1, it refers to the un- 
written history which was before the mind of the writer. 
The prophet by it, as it were, continues the history of the 
preceding times. In the fourth year of Zedekiah’s reign 
(Jeremiah 51, 59), Jeremiah sent by Seraiah a message to 
the captives (Jeremiah 29.) to submit themselves to God, 
and lay aside their flattering hopes of a speedy restora- 
tion. This communication was in the next year, the fifth, 
and the fourth month of the same king (for Jehoiachin’s 
captivity and Zedekiah’s accession coincide in time), fol- 
lowed up by a prophet raised up among the captives them- 
selves, the energetic Ezekiel. thirtieth year—i. e., count- 
ing from the beginning of the reign of Nabopolassar, 
father of Nebuchadnezzar, the era of the Babylonian em- 
pire, B. c. 625, which epoch coincides with the eighteenth 
year of Josiah, that in which the book of the law was 
found, and the consequent reformation began. [SCALIGER. ] 
Or, the thirtieth year of Ezekiel’s life. As the Lord was 
about to be a “ little sanctuaxy”’ (ch. 11, 16) to the exiles on 
the Chebar, so Ezekiel was to be the ministering priest; 
therefore he marks his priestly relation to God and the 
people at the outset; the close, which describes the future 
temple, thus answering to the beginning. By designating 
himself expressly as “the priest’ (v. 3), and as having 
reached his thirtieth year, the regular year of priests com- 
mencing their office, he marks his office as the priest 
among the prophets. Thus the opening vision follows 
naturally as the formal institution of that spiritual temple 
in which he was to minister. [FATRBAIRN.] Chebar— 
the same as Chabor or Habor, whither the ten tribes had 
been transported by Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser (2 
Kings 17.6; 1 Chronicles 5. 26). It flows into the Euphrates 
near Carchemish or Circesium, 200 miles north of Bab- 
yion. visions of God—Four expressions are used as to the 
revelation granted to Ezekiel, the three first having re- 
spect to what was presented from without, to assure him 
of its reality, the fourth to his being internally made fit 
to receive the revelation; “‘ the heavens were opened” (so 
Matthew 3. 16; Acts 7. 56; 10. 11; Revelation 19. 11); ‘‘he 
saw visions of God ;” “the word of Jehovah came verily (as 
the meaning is rather than ‘expressly,’ English Version, 
v. 3) unto him’’ (it was no unreal hallucination); and “ the 
hand of Jehovah was upon him” (Isaiah 8. 11; Daniel 10, 
10, 18; Revelation 1. 17; the Lord by his touch strengthen- 
ing him for his high and arduous ministry, that he might 
be able to witness and report aright the revelations made 
to him). 2. Jehoiachin’s captivity —In the third or 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, father of Jehoiachin, the 


first carrying away of Jewish captives to Babylon took 
place, and among them was Daniel. The second was 
under Jehoiachin, when Ezekiel was carried away. The 
third and final one was at the taking of Jerusalem 
under Zedekiah. 4. whirlwind—emblematic of God’s 
judgments (Jeremiah 23, 19; 25, 32). out of the north 
—i.e., from Chaldea, whose hostile forces would invade 
Judea from a northerly direction. The prophet conceives 
himselfin the temple. fire infolding itself—laying hold 
on whatever surrounds it, drawing it to itself, and de- 
vouring it. Lit., catching itself, i. e., kindling itself, [FAIR- 
BAIRN.] The same Hebrew occurs Exodus 9, 24, as to the 
“fire mingled with the hail.’”’ brightmess ... about it— 
i.e., about the cloud, out of the midst thereof—i.e., out 
of the midst of the fire. colour of amber—rather, “the 
glancing brightness (lit., the eye, and so the glancing ap- 
pearance) of polished brass.” The Hebrew, ‘Chasmal,” is 
from two roots, smooth and brass (cf. v.7; and Revelation 
1.15). [GESENIUS.] LXX. and Vulgate translate it, “ elec- 
trum ;” a brilliant metal compounded of gold and silver, 
5. Ezekiel was himself of a ‘gigantic nature, and thereby 
suited to counteract the Babylonish spirit of the times, 
which loved to manifest itself in gigantic, grotesque 
forms.” [HENGSTENBERG.] living creatures—so the 
Greek ought to have been translated in the parallel pas- 
sage, Revelation 4. 6, not as Hnglish Version, “ beasts; for 


_ one of the “four” is a man, and man cannot be termed 


“beast.’”? Ch. 10. 20 shows that it is the cherubim that are 
meant, likeness of a man—Man, the noblest of the four, 
is the ideal model after which they are fashioned (v, 10; 
ch, 10. 14). The point of comparison between him and 
them is the erect posture of their bodies, though doubtless 
including also the general mien. Also the hands (ch. 10, 
21). 6. Not only were there four distinct living creatures, 
but each of the four had four faces, making sixteen in all. 
The four living creatures of the cherubim answer by con- 
trast to the four world-monarchies représented by four 
beasts, Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome (Daniel 7), The 
fathers identified them with the four Gospels: Matthew 
the lion, Mark the ox, Luke the man, John the eagle, 
Two cherubim only stood over the ark in the temple; two 
more are now added, to imply that, whilst the law is re- 
tained as the basis, a new form is needed to be added to 
impart new life toit. The number four may have respect 
to the four quarters of the world, to imply that God’s 
angels execute His commands everywhere. Each head in 
front had the face of a man as the primary and prominent 
one: on the right the face of a lion, on the left the face of 
an ox, above from behind the face of an eagle. The Mosaic 
cherubim were similar, only that the human faces were 
put looking towards each other, and towards the mercy- 
seat between, being formed out of the same mass of pure 
gold as the latter (Exodus 25. 19, 20), In Isaiah 6,2 two wings 
are added to cover theircountenances ; because there they 
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stand by the throne, here under the throne; there God 
deigns to consult them, and His condescension calls forth 
their humility, so that they veil their faces before Him; 
here they execute His commands. The face expresses 
their intelligence; the wings, their rapidity in fulfilling 
God’s will. The Shekinah or flame, that signified God’s 
presence, and the written name, JEHOVAH, occupied the 
intervening space between the cherubim, Genesis 4. l4, 
36; and 3. 24 (“‘placed:” properly, “‘to place in a@ taber- 
nacle”’), imply that the cherubim were appointed at the 
fall as symbols of God's presence in a consecrated place, 
and that man was to worship there. In the patriarchal 
dispensation, when the flood had caused the removal of 
the cherubim from Eden, seraphim or teraphim (Chaldean 
dialect) were made as models of them for domestic use 
(Genesis 31. 19, Margin 30). The silence of Exodus 25, and 
26. as to their configuration, whereas every thing else is 
minutely described, is because their form was so well 
known already to Bezaleel and all Israel by tradition as 
to need no detailed description. Hence Ezekiel (ch, 10. 
20) at once knows them, for he had seen them repeatedly 
in the carved work of the outer sanctuary of Solomon’s 
temple (1 Kings 6. 23-29). He therefore consoles the exiles 
with the hope of having the saine cherubim in the reno- 
vated temple which should be reared, and assures them 
that the same God who dwelt between the cherubim of 
the temple would be still with His people by the Chebar, 
But they were not in Zerubbabel’s temple; therefore 
Ezekiel’s foretold temple, if literal, is yet future. The 
ox is selected as chief of the tame animals, the lion 
among the wild, the eagle among birds, and man the 
head of all, in his ideal, realized by the Lord Jesus, com- 
bining all the excellencies of the animal kingdom. 
The cherubim probably represent the ruling powers by 
which God acts in the natural and moral world. Hence 
they sometimes answer to the ministering angels; else- 
where, to the redeemed saints (the elect, Church) through 
whom, as by the angels, God shall hereafter rule the world 
and proclaim the manifold wisdom of God (Matthew 19. 
28; 1 Corinthians 6.2; Ephesians 3.10; Revelation 3. 21; 4. 
6-8), The “Tions’’ and “oxen,” amidst “ palms” and “open 
flowers” carved in the temple, were the four-faced cheru- 
bim which, being traced on a flat surface, presented only 
one aspect of the four, The human-headed winged bulls 
and eagle-headed gods found in Nineveh, sculptured 
amidst palms and tulip-shaped flowers, were borrowed 
by corrupted tradition from the cherubim placed in Eden 
near its fruits and flowers. So the Aaronic calf (Exodus 
32. 4, 5) and Jeroboam’s calves at Dan and Bethel, a schis- 
matic imitation of the sacred symbols in the temple at 
Jerusalem. 
of Egypt. 7. straight feet—i.c., straight legs. Not pro- 
truding in any part as the legs of an ox, but straight like 
aman’s. [GRorrus.] Or, like solid pillars; not bending, as 
man’s, at the knee. They glided along, rather than 
walked, Their movements were all sure, right, and with- 
out effort. [Krrro, Cyclopedia.) sole . . . calf’s foot—HEN- 
RERSON hence supposes that ‘straight feet’ implies that 
they did not project horizontally like men’s feet, but ver- 
tically as calves’ feet. The solid firmness of the round foot 
of a calf seems to be the point of comparison. colour— 
the glittering appearance, indicating God’s purity. 8. The 
hands of each were the hands of aman, The hand is the 
symbol of active power, guided by “ skilfulness” (Psalm. 78, 
72), under their wings—signifying their operations are 
hidden from our too curious prying; and as the “ wings” 
signify something more than human, viz., the secret 
prompting of God, it isalsoimplied that they are moved 
by it and not by their own power, so as that they do 
nothing at random, but all with Divine wisdom, they 
fourhad, . .facesand, . . wings—He returns to whathe 
had stated already in v.6; this givesa reason why they had 
hands on their four sides, viz., begause they had faces and 
wings on the four sides, They moved whithersoever they 
would, not by active energy merely, but also by know- 
ledge (expressed by their faces) and Divine guidance (ex- 
pressed by their “ wings’’). 
turn themselves round wher changing éneir direction, 
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So the ox figures of Apis on the sacred arks , 


9. They—had no occasion to’ 
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and of the Four Wheels. 


for they had a face (v. 6) looking to each of the four quar- 
ters of heaven. They made no mistakes; and their work 
needed not to be gone over again. Their wings were 
joined above in pairs (see v. 11), 10. they... had the 
face of a man—viz.,in front. The human face was the 
primary and prominent one, and the fundamental part 
of the composite whole, Qn its right was the lion’s face; 
on the left, the ox (called “cherub,” ch. 10, 14); at the baek 
from above was the eagle’s. 11. The tips of the two out- 
stretched wings reached to one another, while the other 
two, in token of humble awe, formed a veil for the lower 
parts of the body. stretched upward—rather, “ were 
parted from above” (cf. Margin, Isaiah 6, 2, Note.) The 
joining together of their wings above implies that, though 
the movements of Providence on earth may seem conflict- 
ing and confused, yet if one lift up his eyes to heayen, he 
will see that they admirably conspire towards the one 
end at last, 12. The same idea as v. 9. The repetition is 
because we men are so hard to be brought to acknowledge 
the wisdom of God’s doings; they seem tortuous and 
confused to us, but they are all tending steadily to one 
aim. the spirit—the secret impulse whereby God moves 
His angels to the end designed. They do not turn back or 
aside till they have fulfilled the office assigned them, 13. 
likeness ... appearance—not tautology. “Likeness” 
expresses the general form; “appearance,” the particular 
aspect. coals of fire—denoting the intensely pure and 
burning justice wherewith God punishes by His angels 
those who, like Israel, have hardened themselves against 
His long-suffering. So in Isaiah 6., instead of cherubim, 
the name “seraphim,” the burning ones, is applied, indi- 
cating God’s consuming righteousness; whence their ery 
to Him is, ‘Holy! holy! holy!” and the burning coal is 
applied to his lips, for the message through his mouth was 
to be one of judicial severance of the godly from the un- 
godly, to the ruin of the latter. lamps—torches. The fire 
emitted sparks and flashes of light, as torches do. went 
up and down—expressing the marvellous vigour of God’s 
Spirit, in all His movements never resting, never wearied. 
fire .. . bright—indicating the glory of God. out of the 
fire... lightning—God’s righteousness will at last cause 
the- bolt of His wrath to fall on the guilty; as now, on 
Jerusalem. 14. ran and returned—incessant, restless 
motion indicates the plentitude of life in these cherubim; 
so in Revelation 4. 8, “they rest not day or night’ (Zech- 
ariah 4,10), flash of lightning—rather, as distinet from 
“lightning”’ (v. 13), “the meteor-flash,” or sheet lightning. 
{FAIRBAIRN.] 15. one wheel—the “dreadful height” of 
the wheel (v. 18) indicates the gigantic, terrible energy of 
the complicated revolutions of God’s providence, bring- 
ing about His purposes with unerring certainty. One 
wheel appeared traversely within another, so that the 
movement might be without turning, whithersoever the 
living creatures might advance (v. 17). Thus each wheel 
was composed of two circles cutting one another at right 
angles, one” only of which appeared to touch the ground 
(“upon the earth),’” according to the direction the cheru- 
bim desired to move in, with his four faces—rather, 
* according to its four faces” or sides; as there was a side 
or direction to each of the four creatures, so there was @ 
wheel for each of the sides. [FAIRBAIRN.] The four sides 
or semicircles of each composite wheel pointed, as the four 
faces of each of the living creatures, to the four quarters 
of heaven. HAVERNICK refers “his” or “ its’”’ to the wheels, 
The cherubim and their wings and wheels stood in con- 
trast to the symbolical figures, somewhat similar, then 
existing in Chaldea, and found in the remains of Assyria, 
The latter, though derived from the original revelation by 
tradition, came by corruption to symbolize the astronom- 
ical zodiac, or the sun and celestial sphere, by a circle 
with wings or irradiations, But Ezekiel’s cherubim rise 
above natural objects, the gods of the heathen, to the 1ep- 
resentation of the one true God, who made and contin- 
ually upholds them, 16. appearance ... work—theit 
form and the material of their work. beryl—rather, “the 
glancing appearance of the Tarshish-stone;” the chryso- 
lite or topaz, brought fron Tarshish or Tartessus in Spain, 
It was one of the gems in the breastplate of the high 
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priest (Exodus 28.20; Song of Solomon 5. 14; Daniel 10. 6). 
four had one likeness—the similarity of the wheels to 
one another implies that there is no inequality in all 
God's works, that all have a beautiful analogy and pro- 
portion. 17. went upon their four sides—Those faces or 
sides of the four wheels moved which answered to the 
direction in which the cherubim desired to move; whilst 
the transverse circles in each of the four composite 
wheels remained suspended from the ground, so as not to 
impede the movements of the others, 18. rings—i, e., 
felloes or circumferences of the wheels. eyes—the mul- 
tiplicity of eyes here in the wheels, and ch, 10. 12, in the 
cherubim themselves, symbolizes the plenitude of intelli- 
gent life, the eye being the window through which “the 
spirit of the living creatures” in the wheels (v. 20) looks 
forth (ef. Zechariah 4, 10). As the wheels signify the prov- 
idence of God, so the eyes imply that He sees all the cir- 
cumstances of each case, and does nothing by blind im- 
pulse, 19. went. by them—went beside them. 20. the 
spirit was to go—i.e., their will was for going whither- 
soever the Spirit was for going. over against them— 
rather, beside or in conjunction with them. spirit of the 
living creature —put collectively for ‘the living crea- 
tures:’ the cherubim. Having first viewed them separ- 
ately, he next views them in the aggregate as the com- 
posite living creature in which the Spirit resided. The life 
intended is that connected with God, holy, spiritual life, 
in the plenitude of its active power, 21. over against— 
rather, ‘along with’? [HENDERSON]; or, “ beside.” [FAIR- 
BAIRN.] 22. upon the heads—rather, “above the heads.” 
[FAIRBAIRN.] colour—glitter. terrible crystal —daz- 
zling the spectator by its brightness, 23. straight—erect. 
[FAIRBAIS.N.] Expanded upright. two...two... 
covered . . . bodies—not, as it might seem, contradict- 
ing v. ll. The two wings expanded upwards, though 
chiefly used for flying, yet up to the summit of the figure 
where they were parted from each other, covered the 
upper part of the body, whilst the other two wings cov- 
eied the lower parts 24. voice of... Almighty—the 
thunder (Psalm 29.3, 4). woice of speech—rather, ‘the 
voice” or “‘sound of tumult,’ as in Jeremiah 11.16, From 
an Arabic root, meaning the impetuous rush of heavy rain. 
noise of, . . host—(Isaiah 13.4; Daniel 10. 6.) 25. letdown 
-.. Wings—whilst the Almighty gave forth His voice, 
they reverently let their wings fall, to listen stilly to His 
communication, 26. The Godhead appears in the like- 
ness of enthroned humanity, as in Exodus 24, 10. Besides 
the “paved work of a sapphire stone, as it were the body 
of heaven in clearness,” there, we have here the “throne,” 
and God “as a man,” with the “appearance of fire round 
about.” This last was a prelude of the incarnation of 
Messiah, but in His character as Saviour and as Judge 
(Revelation 19, 11-16). The azure sapphire answers to the 
colour of thesky. As others are called “sons of God,” but 
He “the Son of God,” so others are called ‘‘sons of man” 
(ch. 2.1, 3), but He ‘the Son of man” (Matthew 16, 13), being 
the embodied representative of humanity and the whole 
human race; as, on the other hand, He is the representa- 


. tive of “the fulness of the Godhead” (Colossians 2. 9). 


Whilst the cherubim are movable, the throne above, and 
Jehoyah who moves them, are firmly fixed. It is good news 
to man, that the throne above is filled by One who even 
there appears as ‘a man.” 27. colour of amber —“ the 
glitter of chasmal,” 
“polished brass.”’ [HENDERSON.] Messiah is described here 
as in Danijel 10.5,6; Revelation 1.14, 15, 28, thebow.., in 
-.,-rain—ihe symbol of thesure covenant of mercy to God’s 
children remembered amidst judgments on the wicked; 
as in the flood in Noah’s days (Revelation 4.3) “Like 
hanging out from the throne of the Eternal a flag of peace, 
assuring all that the purpose of Heaven was to preserve 
rather than to destroy. Even if the Divine work should 
require a deluge of wrath, still the faithfulness of God 
would only shine forth the more brightly at last to the 
children of promise, in consequence of the tribulations 
needed to prepare for the ultimate good” [FAIRBAIRN] 
(saiah 54, 8-10). I fell wpon , . , face—the right attitude, 
Spiritually, before we enter on any active work for God 
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(ch. 2. 2; 3, 23, 24; Revelation 1.17). In this first chapter God 
gathered into one vision the substance of all that was to 
oceupy the propheticagency of Ezekiel; as was done after- 
wards in the opening vision of the Revelation of Saint 
John, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-10, EZEKIEL’s COMMISSION. 1. Son of man—_ 
often applied to Ezekiel; once only to Daniel (Daniel 8. 17), 
and not any other prophet. The phrase was no doubt 
taken from Chaldean usage during the sojourn of Daniel 
and Ezekiel in Chaldea. But the spirit who sanctioned 
the words of the prophet implied by it the lowliness and 
Jrailty of the prophét as man “lower than the angels,” 
though now admitted to the vision of angels and of God 
Himself, ‘lest he should be exalted through the abun- 
dance of the revelations” (2 Corinthians 12.7). He is ap- 
propriately so called as being type of the Divine ‘Son of 
man” here revealed as “man”? (ote, ch. 1.26). That title, 
as applied to Messiah, implies at once His lowliness and 
His exaltation, in His manifestations as the Representative 
man, at His first and second comings respectively (Psalm 
8. 4-8; Matthew 16, 13; 20, 18; and on the other hand, Dan- 
iel 7. 13, 14; Matthew 26. 64; John 5. 27). 2. spirit entered 
... when he spake—the Divine word is ever accom- 
panied by the Spirit (Genesis 1. 2,3). set...wpon... 
feet—he had been “upon his face’ (ch. 1. 28). Humilia- 
tion on our part is followed by exaltation on God’s (ch, 3. 
23,24; Job 22. 29; James 4.6; 1 Peter 5.5). ‘‘On the feet” 
was the fitting attitude when he was called on to walk 
and work for God (Ephesians 5. 8; 6. 15). 
rather, “then I heard.” 3. natiom—rather, nations; the 
word usually applied to the heathen or Gentiles; here to 
the Jews, as being altogether heathenized with idolatries, 
So in Isaiah 1. 10, they are named “Sodom” and “ Gomor- 


rah.” They were now become “‘ Lo-ammi,” not the people 


of God (Hosea 1.9). 4, impudent—lit., hard-faced (ch. 3.7, 
9). children—resumptive of *‘ they” (v. 3); the “children” 
walk in their “fathers’” steps, I...send thee—God op- 
poses His command to all obstacles. Duties are ours; 
events are God’s. Thus saith the Lord God—God op- 
poses His name to the obstinacy of the people, 5. forbear 
—viz., to hear. yet shall know—even if they will not 
hear, at least they will not have ignorance to plead as the 
cause of their perversity, (ch. 33. 33). 6. briers—not as 
Margin and GESENIUS, “rebels,” which would not corre- 
spond so well to “thorns.” The Hebrew is from a root 
meaning *‘to sting’? as nettles do. The wicked are often 
so called (2 Samuel 23.6; Song of Solomon 2.2; Isaiah 9, 18), 
scorpions—a reptile about six inches long, with a deadly 
sting at the end of the tail. be not afraid—(Luke 12. 4; 1 
Peter 3. 14), 7% most rebellious—lit., “rebellion” itself: 
its very essence, 8. eat—(Jeremiah 15. 16, Note; Revela- 
tion 10. 9, 10.) The idea is to possess himself fully of the 
message, and digest it in the mind: not literal eating, but 
such an appropriation of its unsavoury contents, that they 
should become, as it were, part of himself, so as to impart 
them the more vividly to his hearers. 9. roll—the form 
in which ancient books were madeup. 10. within and 
without—on the face and the back. Usually the parch- 
ment was written only on its inside when rolled up; but 
so full was God’s message of impending woes, it was 
written also on the back. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1-27.. EZEKIEL EATS THE ROLL: IS COMMISSIONED 
to Go To THEM OF THE CAPTIVITY, AND GOES TO TEL- 
ABIB BY THE CHEBAR; AGAIN BEHOLDS THE SHEKI- 
NAH GLORY: IS DESIRED TO RETIRE TO HIS HOUSE, AND 
ONLY SPEAK WHEN GOD OPENS HIS MouTH. I. eat... 
and... speak—God’s messenger must first inwardly 
appropriate God’s truth himself, before he “speaks” it to 
others (Note, ch. 2. 8). Symbolic actions were, when pos- 
sible and proper, performed outwardly; otherwise, inter- 
nally and in spiritual vision, the action so narrated 
making the naked statement more intuitive and im- 
pressive by presenting the subject in a concentrated, em- 
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bodied form. 3. honey for sweetness—Psalm 19. 10; 119. 
103; Revelation 10.9, where, as here, v. 14, the “ sweetness” 
is followed by “bitterness.” The former being due to the 
painful nature of the message; the latter because it was 
the Lord’s service which he was engaged in; and his eat- 
ing the roll, and finding it sweet, implied that, divesting 
himself of ‘carnal feeling, he made God’s will his will, 
_ however painful the message that God might require 
him to announce. The fact that God would be glorified 
was his greatest pleasure. 5. See Margin, Hebrew, “deep 
of lip and heavy of tongte,’’ i. e., men speaking an obscure 
and unintelligible tongue. Even they would have lis- 
tened to the prophet; but the Jews, theugh addressed in 
their own tongue, will not hear him. 6. many people— 
It would have increased the difficulty had he been sent, 
not merely to one, but to “many people” differing in 
tongues, so that the missionary would have needed to 
acquire a new tongue for addressing each. The after 
mission of the apostles to many peoples, and the gift of 
tongues for that end, are foreshadowed (ef. 1 Corinthians 
14, 21 with Isaiah 28.11), had I sent-thee to them, they 
would have hearkened—(Matthew 11. 21, 23.) 7. will 
not hearken unto thee: for... mot... me—(John 15. 
20.) Take patiently their rejection of thee, for I thy Lord 
bear it along with thee. 8. Ezekiel means one “strength- 
ened by God.” Such he was in godly firmness, in spite of 
his people’s opposition, according to the Divine com- 
mand to the priest tribe to which he belonged (Deuteron- 
omy 33.9). 9. As... fiimt—So Messiah the antitype 
(Usaiah 50.7; cf. Jeremiah 1.8, 17). 10. receive in... 
heart . . . ears—The transposition from the natural 
order, viz., first receiving with the ears, then in the heart, 
is designed. The preparation of the heart for God’s mes- 
sage should precede the reception of it with the ears (cf. 
Proverbs 16.1; Psalm 10.17), 11. thy people—who ought 
to be better disposed to hearken to thee, their fellow- 
countryman, than hadst thou been a foreigner (v. 5, 6). 
12. (Acts 8.39.) Ezekiel’s abode heretofore had not been 
the most suitable for his work. He, therefore, is guided 
by the Spirit to Tel-abib, the chief town of the Jewish 
colony of captives: there he sat on the ground, “the 
throne of the miserable” (Ezra 9,3; Lamentations 1. 1-3), 
seven days, the usual period for manifesting deep grief 
(Job 2. 13; see Psalm 137. 1), thus winning their confidence 
by sympathy in their sorrow. He is accompanied by the 
cherubim which had been manifested at Chebar (ch. 1.3, 4), 
after their departure from Jerusalem, They now are heard 
moving with the “voice of a great rushing (cf. Acts 2, 2), say- 
ing, Blessed be the glory of the Lord from his place,” 4, e., 
moying from the place in which it had been at Chebar, to 
accompany Kzekiel to his new destination (ch. 9.3); or, 
“trom his place’ may rather mean, in His place and mani- 
fested “ from” it, Though God may seem to have forsaken 
His temple, He is still in it, and will restore His people to 
it. His glory is “ blessed,” in opposition to those Jews 
who spoke evil of Him, as if He had been unjustly rigor- 
ous towards their nation. [CALVIN.] 13. touched—iit., 
kissed, i. e., closely embraced. noise of a great rushing 
—typical of great disasters impending over the Jews. 14. 
bittermess—sadness on account of the impending calami- 
ties of which I was required to be the unwelcome mes- 
senger. But the “hand,” or powerful impulse of Jeho- 
vah, urged me forward, 15. Tel-abib—7Vel means an 
“elevation.” It is identified by MICHAELIS with 7'hal- 
laba on the Chabour, Perhaps the name expressed the 
Jews’ hopes of restoration, or else the fertility of the 
tegion. Adib means the green ears of corn which ap- 
peared in the month Nisan, the pledge of the harvest. 
I sat, &c.—This is the Hebrew Margin reading. The text 
is rather, “I beheld them sitting there” [GErSENIUS]; or, 
“And those that were settled there,’ viz., the older 
settlers, as distinguished from the more recent ones 
alluded to in the previous clause, The ten tribes had 
been long since settled on the Chabor or Habor (2 Kings 
17. 6). [HAVERNICK.] 17. watchman— Ezekiel alone, 
among the prophets, is called a “‘ watchman,” not merely 
to sympathize, but to give timely warning of danger 
to his people where none was suspected, Habakkuk 
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(2.1) speaks of standing upon his “watch,” but 1t was 
only in order to be on the look-out for the manifesta- 
tion of God’s power (so Isaiah 52. 8; 62. 6); not as Ezekiel, 
toact asa watchman to others, 18. warning... speak- 
est to warn—The repetition implies that it is not enough 
to warn once in passing, but that the warning is to be in- 
culcated continually (2 Timothy 4, 2, ‘in season, out of 
season;” Acts 20. 31, “night and day with tears”), sawe— 
Ch. 2. 5, had seemingly taken away all hope of salvation; 
but the reference there was to the mass of the people 
whose case was hopeless; a few individuals, however, 
were reclaimable. die in, , . iniquity—(John 8, 21, 24.) 
Men are not to flatter themselves that their ignorance, 
owing to the negligence of their teachers, will save them 
(Romans 2. 12, ‘As many as have sinned without law, © 
shall also perish without law’), 19. wickedmess , . . 
wicked way—internal wickedness of heart, and external 
of the life, respectively, delivered thy soul—(Isaiah 49. 
4,5; Acts 20,26.) 20. righteous ,.. / turnfrom... 
righteousness—not one “righteous” as to the root and 
spirit of regeneration (Psalm 89, 33; 188, 8; Isaiah 26, 12; 27. 
3; John 10, 28; Philippians 1. 6), but as to its outward ap- 
pearance and performances, So the “righteous” (Pro- 
verbs 18.17; Matthew 9.13), As in v. 19, the minister is 
required to lead the wicked to good, so in v. 20, to confirm 
the well-disposed in their duty. commit iniquity—. e., 
give himself up wholly to it (1 John 3. 8, 9), for even the 
best often fall, but not wilfully and habitually, I lay a 
stumbling-block—not that God tempts to sin (James 1, 13, 
14), but God gives men over to judicial blindness, and to 
their own corruptions (Psalm 9. 16, 17; 94. 23), when they 
“like not to retain God in their knowledge’’ (Romans 1. 
24, 26); just as, on the contrary, God makes ‘‘the way of the 
righteous plain” (Proverbs 4. 11, 12; 15, 19), so that they do 
“not stumble.” CALVIN refers “stumbling-block” not to 
the guilt, but to its punishment; “I bring ruin on him,” 
The former is best. Ahab, after a kind of righteousness 
(1 Kings 21, 27-29), relapsed, and consulted lying spirits in 
false prophets; so God permitted one of these to be his 
“stumbling-block,” both to sin and its corresponding 
punishment (1 Kings 22. 21-23). his blood will I re= 
quire—(Hebrews 13. 17.) 22. hand of the Lerd—(Ch. 
1.3.) go... imto the plain—in order that he might 
there, in a place secluded from unbelieving men, re- 
ceive a fresh manifestation of the Divine glory, to in- 
spirit him for his trying work. 23. glory of the Lord— 
(Ch, 1.28.) 24. set me upon my feet—haying been pre- 
viously prostrate and unable to rise until raised by the 
Divine power. shut thyself within .. , house—imply- 
ing, that in the work he had to do, he must look for no 
sympathy from man, but must be often alone with God, 
and draw his strength from Him. [FAIRBAIRN.] “Do not 
go outof thy house till I reveal the future to thee by signs 
and words,’’ which God does in the following chapters, 
down to the eleventh. Thus a representation was given 
of-the city shut up by siege. [Grorirus.] Thereby God 
proved the obedience of His servant, and Ezekiel showed 
the reality of His call by proceeding, not through rash 
impulse, but by the directions of God, [CALYIN.] 25. 
put bands upon thee—not literally, but spiritually, the 
binding, depressing influence which their rebellious con- 
duct would exert on his spirit. Their: perversity, like 
bands, would repress his freedom in preaching. As in 2 
Corinthians 6. 12, Saint Paul calls himself ‘“straitened,”’ 
because his teaching did not find easy access tothem, Or 
else, it is said to console the prophet for being shut up; if 
thou wert now at once to announce God’s message, they 
would rush on thee and bind thee with “bands,” [CAL- 
VIN.] 26. I will make my tongue... dumb—Israel 


chad rejected the prophets; therefore God deprives Israel 


of the prophets and of His word—God’s sorest judgment 
(i Samuel 7, 2; Amos 8, ll, 12). 27, when I speak ,..1 
will open thy mouth—opposed to the silence imposed 
on the prophet, to punish the people (v, 26), After the in- 
terval of silence has awakened their attention to the cause 
of it, viz., their sins, they may then hearken to the proph- 
ecies which they would not do before, he that heareth, 
let him hear ., . . forbear—i,¢,, thou hast done thy part, 


The Type of a Seige. \ 


whether they hear or forbear. He who shall forbear to 
hear, it shall be at lis own peril; he who hears, it shall be 
to his own eternal good (cf. Revelation 22, 11), 


CHAPTER, 1Y. 


Ver. 1-17.. SYMBOLICAL VISION OF THE SIEGE AND THE 
INIQUITY-BEARING. 1. tile—a sun-dried brick, such as 
are found in Babylon, covered with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, offen two feet long, one broad. &%. fort—rather, a 
watch-lower (Jeremiah 62.4) wherein the besiegers could 
watch the movements of the besieged. [GESENIUS.] A 
wallof circumvallation, [LX X.and RoSENMULLER.] A 
kind of battering-ram. [MAuRxER.] The first view is 
best. a mount—wherewith the Chaldeans could be de- 
fended from missiles. battering-rams—lit., through- 
borers, In ch, 21, 22 the same Hebrew is translated, ‘‘ cap- 
tains.” iron pan—the Divine decree as to the Chaldean 
army investing the city. 3. set it for a wall of iron be- 
tween thee and the city—Hzekiel, in the person of God, 
represents the wall of separation between him and the 
people as one of iron: and the Chaldean investing army, 
His instrument of separating them from him, as one im- 
possible to burst through, set . . . face against it— 
inexorably (Psalm 34.16). The exiles envied their breth- 
ren remaining in Jerusalem, but exile is better than the 
straitness of a siege, 4. Another symbolical act per- 
formed at the same time as the former, in vision, not in 
external action, wherein it would have been only puerile: 
narrated as a thing ideally done, it would make a vivid 
impression, The second action is supplementary to the 
first, to bring out more fully the same prophetic idea. 
left side—referring to the position of the ten tribes, the 
northern kingdom, as Judah, the southern, answers to 
“the right side” (v. 6), The Orientals, facing the east in 
their mode, had the north on their left, and the south on 
their right (ch. 16. 46), Also the right was more honour- 
able than the left: so Judah, as being the seat of the tem- 
ple, was more so than Israel. bear their iniquity—in- 
iquity being regarded as a burden; so it means, ‘bear the 
punishment of their iniquity’ (Numbers 14. 34), A type of 
Him who was the great sin-bearer, not in mimic show as 
Ezekiel, but in reality (Isaiah 53. 4, 6,12). 5. three hun- 
dred and ninety days—the 390 years of punishment ap- 
pointed for Israel, and forty for Judah, cannot refer to the 
siege of Jerusalem, That siege is referred to v, 1-3, not in 
a sense restricted to the literal siege, but comprehending 
the whole train of punishment to be inflicted for theirsin; 
therefore we read here merely of its sore pressure, not of 

ts result. The sum of 390 and 40 years is 430, a period fa- 
ous in the history of the covenant people, being that of 
their sojourn in Kgypt (Exodus 12, 40,41; Galatians 3. 17), 
The forty alludes to the forty years in the wilderness, 
Elsewhere (Deuteronomy 28. 63; Hosea 9.3), God threat- 
ened to bring them back to Egypt, which must mean, not 
Egypt literally, but a bondage as bad as that one in Egypt. 
So now God will, reduce them toa kind of new Egyptian 
bondage to the world: Israel, the greater transgressor, for 
a longer period than Judah (cf. ch. 20. 35-88). Not the 
whole of the 430 years of the Egypt state is appointed to 
Israel; but this shortened by the forty years of the wil- 
derness sojourn, to imply, that a way is open to their re- 
turn to life by their having the Hgypt state merged into 
that of the wilderness, i. e., by ceasing from idolatry, and 
seeking in their sifting and sore troubles, through God’s 
covenant, a restoration to righteousness and peace, 
[FPATRBAIRN.]. The 390, in reference to the sin of Israel, 
was also literally true, being the years from the setting 
up of the calves by Jeroboam (1 Kings 12. 20-33), 7. e., from 
975 to 585 B. C.; about the year of the Babylonian captivity; 
and perhaps the 40 of Judah refers to that part of Manas- 
seh’s fifty-five years’ reign in which he had not repented, 
and which, we are expressly told, was the cause of God’s 
remoyal of Judah, notwithstanding Josiah’s reformation 
(i Kings 21. 10-16; 23, 26, 27).. G. each day for a year—lit., 
@ day jor a year,a day for ayear. Twice repeated, to mark 
more distinctly the reference to Numbers 14, 34, The pic- 
turiag of the future under the image of the past, wherein 
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The Hardness of the Famine. 


the meaning was far from lying on the surface, was 1n- 
tended to arouse to a less superficial mode of thinking, 
just as the partial veiling of truth in Jesus’ parables was 
designed to stimulate inquiry; also to remind men that 
God’s dealings in the past are a key to the future, for Ho 
moves on the same everlasting principles, the forms alone 
being transitory. 7%. arm... uncovered—to be ready 
for action, which the long Oriental garment usually coy- 
ering if would prevent (Isaiah 52.10), thou shalt proph- 
esy against it—this gesture of thine will be a tacit proph- 
ecy againstit. 8. bands—(Ch, 3. 25.) not turn from ,.. 
side—to imply the impossibility of their being able to 
shake off their punishment. 9. wheat ... barley, &c, 
—instead of simple flour used for delicate cakes (Genesis 
18, 6), the Jews should have a coarse mixture of six dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, such as the poorest alone would eat, 
fitches—spelt or dhourra, three hundred and ninety— 
the forty days are omitted, since these latter typify the 
wilderness period when Israel stood separate from the Gen- 
tiles and their pollutions, though partially chastened by 
stint of bread and water (v, 16), whereas the eating of the 
polluted bread in the 390 days implies a forced residence 
“among the Gentiles” who were polluted with idolatry (v. 
18). This last is said of “Israel” primarily, as being the 
most debased (v. 9-15); they had spiritually sunk to a level 
with the heathen, therefore God will make their condi- 
tion outwardly to correspond. Judah and Jerusalem fare 
less hardly, being less guilty: they are to “eat bread by 
weight and with care,” 7. e., have a stinted supply, and be 
chastened with the milder discipline of the wilderness 
period. But Judah also is secondarily referred to in the 
890 days, as having fallen, like Israel, into Gentile defile- 
ments; if, then, the Jews are to escape from the exile 
among Gentiles, which is their just punishment, they 
must submit again to the wilderness-probation (v. 16), 
10. twenty shekels—i. c., little more than ten ounces, 
A scant measure to sustain life (Jeremiah 52.6). But it 
applies not only to the siege, but to their whole subse- 
quent state, 141. sixth ...of.,. hin—abouta pint and 
ahalf. 12. dung—as fuel; so the Arabs use beasts’ dung, 
wood-fuel being scarce. But to use human dung so im- 
plies the most cruel necessity. It was in violation of the 
law (Deuteronomy 14, 3; 23. 12-14); it must therefore have 
been done only in vision, 13. Implying that Israel’s pe- 
culiar distinction was to be abolished, and that they were 
to be outwardly blended with the idolatrous heathen 
(Deuteronomy 28. 68; Hosea 9. 3), 14. Ezekiel, as a priest, 
had been accustomed to the strictest abstinence from 
everything legally impure. Peter felt the same scruple 
at a similar command (Acts 10. 14; cf. Isaiah 65, 4), Posi- 
tive precepts, being dependent on a particular command 
can be set aside at the will of the Divine ruler; but morm 
precepts are everlasting in their obligation, because God 
cannot be inconsistent with His unchanging moral na- 
ture. abominable flesh—lit,, jlesh that stank from putrid- 
ity. Flesh of animals three days killed was prohibited 
(Leviticus 7.17,18; 19.6, 7). 15. cow’s dung—d mitigation 
of the former order (v. 12); no longer “the dung of man;’ 
still the bread so baked is “defiled,” to imply that, what- 
ever partial abatement there might be for the prophet’s 
sake, the main decree of God, as to the pollution of Israel 
by exile among Gentiles, is unalterable. 16. staff of 
bread—bread by which life is supported, as a man’s 
weight is by the staff he leans on (Leviticus 26. 26; Psalm 
105, 16; Isaiah 3.1), by weight, and with care—in scant 
measure (v. 10), 17. astonied one with another—mu- 
tually regard one another with astonishment: the stupe- 
fied look of despairing want, ’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-17.. VISION OF CUTTING THE HAIRS, AND THE CA- 
LAMITIES FORESHADOWED THEREBY. 1. knife... razor 
—the sword of the foe (cf. Isaiah 7.20), This vision implies 
evenseverer judgments than the Egyptian afflictions fore- 
shadowed in the former, for their guilt was greater than 
that of their forefathers, thine head—as representative 
of the Jews. The whole bair being snaven off was sige 
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The Type of the Prophet’s Hair. 


nificant of severe and humiliating (2 Samuel 10, 4, 5) treat- 
ment. Especially in the case of a priest; for priests (Le- 
‘viticus 21.5) were forbidden “to make baldness on their 
head,” their hair being the token of consecration; héreby 
it was intimated that the ceremonial must give place to 
the moral. balances—implying the just discrimination 
with which Jehovah weighs out the portion of punish- 
ment “divided,” i. e., allotted to each: the “hairs” are 
the Jews: the Divine seales do not allow even one hair to 
escape accurate weighing (cf. Matthew 10.30), 2. Three 
classes are described. The sword was to destroy one third 
of the people; famine and plague another third (“ fire” in 
v. 2 being explained in v. 12 to mean pestilence and 
famine”); that which remained was to be scattered 
among the nations. A few only of the last portion were 
to escape, symbolized by the hairs.bound in Ezekiel’s 
skirts (v.3; Jeremiah 40.6; 52.16). Even of these some 
were to be thrown into the fiery ordeal again (v. 4; Jere- 
miah 41. 1, 2, &c.; 44. 14, &e.). The “skirts” being able to 
contain but few express thatextreme limit to which God’s 
goodness can reach. 5,6. Explanation of the symbols. 
Jerusalem—not the mere city, but the people of Israel 
generally, of which it was the centre and representative. 
in ... midst—Jerusalem is regarded in God’s point of 
view as centre of the whole earth, designed to radiate the 
true light over the nations in all directions. Cf. Margin 
’ (“navel”’), ch. 88. 12; Psalm 48, 2; Jeremiah 3.17. Nocentre 
in the ancient heathen world could have been selected 
more fitted than Canaan to be a vantage-ground, whence 
the people of God might have acted with success upon the 
heathenism of the world. It lay midway between the 
oldest and most civilized states, Egypt and Ethiopia on 
one side, and Babylon, Nineveh, and India on the other, 
_and afterwards Persia, Greece, and.Rome. The Phcenician 
mariners were close by, through whom they might have 
transmitted the true religion to the remotest lands; and 
all around the Ishmaelites, the great inland traders in 
South Asia and North Africa. Israel was thus placed, not 
for its own selfish good, but to be the spiritual benefactor 
of the whole world. Cf. Psalm 67, throughout. Failing in 
this, and falling into idolatry, its guilt was far worse than 
that of the heathen; not that Israel literally went beyond 
the heathen in abominable idolatries, But ‘‘corruptio 
optimi pessima ;” the perversion of that which in itself is 
the best is worse than the perversion of that which is less 
perfect: is in fact the worst of all kinds of perversion. 
Therefore their punishment was the severest. So the po- 
sition of the Christian professing Church now, if it be not 
a light to the heathen world, its condemnation will be 
sorer than theirs (Matthew 5, 13; 11, 21-24; Hebrews 10, 28, 
29), 6. changed, . , into—rather, “hath resisted my judg- 
ments wickedly; “hath rebelled against my ordinances 
for wickedness.’ [BUXTORF.] But see end of Wole on v. 7, 
7. multiplied—rather, “ have been more abundantly out- 
rageous;” lit., to twmultuate ; to have an extravagant rage 
for idols. neither have done according to the judg- 
ments of the nations—have not been as tenacious of the 
true religion as the nations have been of the false. The 
heathen “ changed” not their gods, but the Jews changed 
Jehovah for idols (see v. 6, ‘changed my judgments into 
wickedness,” i. ¢., idolatry, Jeremiah 2. 11). The Chaldean 
version and the Masora support the negative. Others 
omit it, as it is omitted (ch, 11. 12), and translate, “ but have 
done according to the judgments,” &c. However, both 
ch, 11, 12and also this verse are true, They in one sense 
“did according to the heathen,” viz., in all that was 
bad; in another, viz., in that which was good, zeal for relig- 
ion, they did not. Verse 9 also proves the negative to be 
genuine; because in changing their religion they have 
notdone as the nations which have not changed theirs, 
* T(also) will do in thee that which I have not done.” 8 
I, even I—awfully emphatic. I, even I, whom thou 
thinkest to be asleep, but who am ever reigning as the 
Omnipotent Avenger of sin, will vindicate my righteous 
government before the nations by judgments on thee. 9. 
See Note, v. 7. that which I have not done— worse 
than any former judgments (Lamentations:4, 6; Daniel 9, 
12). The prophecy includes the destruction of Jerusalem 
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unto all winds, and a sword sent after them, 


. 


The Jadpnews upon Jenison, 


by the Romans, and the final one by Antichrist (Zecha- 
riah 13, 8,9; 14, 2), as well as that by Nebuchadnezzar. 
Their doom of evil was not exhausted by the Chaldean 
conquest. There was to be a germinating evilin their 
destiny, because there would be, as the Lord foresaw, a - 
germinating evil in their character. As God connected 
Himself peculiarly with Israel, so there was to be a pecu- 
liar manifestation of God’s wrath against sin in their 
case, [FAIRBAIRN.] The higher the privileges the greater 
the punishment in the case of abuse of then:z. When God’s 
greatest favour, the gospel, was given, and was abused by 
them, then “the wrath was to come on them to the utter- 
most’’ (1 Thessalonians 2, 16), 10. fathers... eat... 
sons—alluding to Moses’ words(Leviticus 26, 29; Deuteron- 
omy 28, 53), with the additional sad feature, that *‘ thesons 
should eat their fathers” (see 2 Kings 6. 28; Jeremiah 19. 
9; Lamentations 2. 20; 4.10), 11. as I live—the most 
solemn of oaths, pledging the self-existence of God for the 
certainty of the event. defiled my sanctuary—the cli- 
max of Jewish guilt: their defiling Jehovah’s temple by 
introducing idols. diminish—lit., withdraw, viz., mine 
“eye” (which presently follows), t.e., my favours; Job 36, 
7 uses the Hebrew verb in the same way. As the Jews 
had withdrawn from God’s sanctuary its sacredness by 
“defiling” it, so God withdraws His countenance from 
them. The significance of the expression lies in the allu- 
sion to Deuteronomy 4. 2, “Ye shall not diminish aught 
from the word which I command you:” they had done 
so, therefore God diminishes them, The reading found in 
six MSS., “I will cut thee off,” is not so good. 12. State- 
mentin plain terms of what was intended by the symbols 
(v. 2; see ch. 6,12; Jeremiah 15, 2; 21.9). draw out... 
sword after them—(Leviticus 26, 33.) Skeptics object; no 
such thing happened under Zedekiah, as is here foretold, 
viz., that a third part of the nation should die by pesti- 
lence, a third part by the sword, and a third be seattered 
But the 
prophecy is not restricted to Zedekiah’s time. It in- 
cludes all that Israel suffered, or was still to suffer, for 
their sins, especially those committed at that period (ch, 
17. 21), It only received its primary fulfilment under Zed- 
ekiah: numbers then died by the pestilence and by the 
sword; and numbers were scattered in all quarters, and 
not carried to Babylonia alone, as the objectors assert (ef. 
Ezra 1,4; Esther 3.8; Obadiah 14). pestilence ,., and 
famine—signified by the symbol “‘ fire” (v. 2). Cf. Isaiah 13. 
8; Lamentations 5.10; plague and famine burning and 
withering the countenance, as fire does, 13. cause my 
fury to rest upon them—as onits proper and permanent 
resting-place (Isaiah 30. 32, Margin), I will be comforted— 
expressed in condescension to man's conceptions ; signify- 
ing His satisfaction in the vindication of His justice by His 
righteous judgments (Deuteronomy 28, 63; Proverbs 1. 26; 
Isaiah 1, 24). they shall know—by bitter experience. 
14. reproach among the nations—they whose idolatries 
Israel had adopted, instead of comforting, would only 
exult in their calamities brought on by those idolatries 
(cf. Luke 15. 15). 15. instruction—lit., « corrective chastise- 
ment, i.e.,a striking example to warn all of the fatal con- 
sequences of sin, For “it shall be;” alf ancient versions 
have “‘thou,’’ which the connection fayours, 16. arrows 
of famine—hail, rain, mice, locusts, m:liew (see Deuter- 
onomy 82. 23, 24), imerease the famine- lii., congregate or 
collect, When ye think your harvest safe, because ye have 
escaped drought, mildew, &c., I will find other means 
(CaLVIN], which I will congregate as the forces of an invad- 
ing army, to bring famine on you. 17. beasts—perhaps 
meaning destructive conquerors (Daniel 7.4). Rather, 
literal ‘‘beasts,”’ which infest desolated regions such as 
Judea was to become (cf. ch, 34. 28; Exodus 23. 29; Deuter- 
onomy 82. 24; 2 Kings 17, 25), The same .threa‘ is repeated 
in manifold forms, to awaken the careless. sword—civil 
war. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-14. CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. % 
mountains of Israel—i. ¢., of Palestine in general, The 
mountains are addressed by personification; implying 


The Faithful Exhorted to Lament. 


that the Israelites themselves are incurable and un- 
worthy of any more appeals; so the prophet sent to Jero- 
boam did not deign to address the king, but addressed 
the altar (1 Kings 13.2). The mountains are specified as 
being the scene of Jewish idolatries on “the high places” 
(v. 3; Leviticus 26.30). 3. rivers—tlit., the channels of tor- 
rents. Rivers were often the scene and objects of idola- 
trous worship. 4. images—called so from a Hebrew root, 
to wax hot, implying the mad ardour of Israel after idol- 
atry. [CALVIN.] Others translate it, sun-images; and so 
in v. 6 (see 2 Kings 23.11; 2 Chronicles 34.4; Isaiah 17.8, 
Margin). cast your slain men before your idols—the 
foolish objects of their trust in the day of evil should 
witness their ruin. 5. carcasses .,. before... idols— 
polluting thus with the dead bones of you, the worship- 
pers, the idols which seemed to you so sacrosanct. 6. 
your works—not gods, as you supposed, but the mere 
work of men’s hands (Isaiah 40, 18-20). 7. ye shall know 
that Lam the Lord—and not your idols, lords. Yeshall 
know me as the all-powerful Punisher of sin, 8. Miti- 
gation of the extreme severity of their punishment; still 
their life shall be a wretched one, and linked with exile 
(ch. 5, 2,12; 12.16; 14.22; Jeremiah 44,28), 9. they that 
escape of you shall remember me—the object of God’s 
chastisements shall at last be effected by working in 
them true contrition. This partially took place in the 
complete eradication of idolatry from the Jews ever since 
the Babylonian captivity. But they have yet to repent 


of their crowning sin, the crucifixion of Messiah; their ~ 


full repentance is therefore future, after the ordeal of 
trials for many centuries, ending with that foretold in 
Zechariah 10.9; 13.8,9; 141-4, ll. “They shall remember 
me in far countries” (ch. 7.16; Deuteronomy 30.1-8). I 
am broken with their whorish heart— FAIRBAIRN 
translates, actively, ‘‘I will break” their whorish heart; 
English Version is better, In their exile they shall re- 
member how long I bore with them, but was at last com- 
pelled to punish, after I was ‘ broken” (my long-suffering 
wearied out) by their desperate (Numbers 15, 39) spiritual 
whorishness [CALVIN] (Psalm 78.40; Isaiah 7.13; 43.24; 
68.10). loathe themselves—(Leviticus 26, 39-45; Job 42. 6.) 
They shall not wait for men tocondemn them, but shall 
condemn themselves (ch. 20.43; 36.31; Job 42.6; 1 Corin- 
thians 11.31). 11. Gesticulations vividly setting before 
the hearers the greatness of the calamity about to be in- 
flicted. In indignation at the abominations of Israel ex- 
tend thine hand towards Judea, as if about to “strike,” 
and “stamp,” shaking off the dust with thy foot, in token 
of how God shall ‘‘stretch out His hand upon them,” and 
tread them down (v. 14; ch. 21.14), 12. He that is far off 
—viz., from the foe; those who ina distant exile fear no 
evil. he that remaineth—/e that is left in the city; not 
carried away into captivity, nor having escaped into the 
eountry. Distinct from ‘he that is near,’ viz., those out- 
side the city whoare within reach of “the sword’’ of the 
foe, and so fall by it; not by ‘‘famine,” as those left in 
the city. 14. Diblath—Another form of Diblathaim, a 
city in Moab (Numbers 33.46; Jeremiah 48, 22), near 
which, east and south of the Dead Sea, was the wilder- 
ness of Arabia Deserta. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-27. LAMENTATION OVER THE COMING RUIN OF 
ISRAEL; THE PENITENT REFORMATION OF A REMNANT; 
THE CHAIN SYMBOLIZING THE CAPTIVITY. 2, An end, 
the end—The indefinite ‘‘an’* expresses the general fact 
of God bringing His long-suffering towards the whole of 
Judea to an end; “the,’’ following, marks it as more defi- 
nitely fixed (Amos &.2) 4. thine abominations— the 
punishment ofthineabominations, shall be in the midst 
of thee—shall be manifest to all, They and thou shall 
recognize the fact of thine abominations by thy punish- 
ment which shall everywhere befall thee, and that mani- 
festly. 5. An evil, an only evil—A peculiar calamity 
such as was never before; unparalleled, The abruptness 
of the style and the repetitions express the agitation of 
the prophet’s mind in foreseeing these calamities. 6. 
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The Final Desolation of Israel. 


watcheth for thee—Rather, ‘‘waketh for thee.” It 
awakes up from its past slumber against thee (Psalm 78, 
65, 66). 7. The morning—So Chaldean and Syriac versions 
(ef. Joel 2.2), Ezekiel wishes to awaken them from their 
lethargy, whereby they were promising to themselves an 
uninterrupted night (1 Thessalonians 5. 5-7), as if they were 
never to be called to account. [CALVIN.] The expression, 
“morning,” refers to the fact that this was the usual time 
for magistrates giving sentence against offenders (cf. v, 
10, below; Psalm 101.8; Jeremiah 21.12). GESENIUS, less 
probably, translates, ‘the order of fate;” thy turn to be 
punished, not the sounding again—not an empty echo, 
such as is produced by the reverberation of sownds in 
“the mountains,’’*but a real cry of tumult is coming. 
[CALVIN.] Perhaps it alludes to the joyous cries of the 
grape-gatherers at vintage on the hills [Grortrus], or of 
the idolaters in their dances on their festivals in honour 
of their false gods. [TrRINUS.] HAVERNICK translates, 
‘no brightness.”” 8,9. Repetition of v. 3,4; sadly expres- 
sive of accumulated woes by the monotonous sameness, 
10. rod... blossomed, pride . . . budded—the “rod” is 
the Chaldean Nebuchadnezzar, the instrument of God’s 
vengeance (Isaiah 10.5; Jeremiah 51.20). The rod sprout- 
ing (as the word ought to be translated), &c., implies that 
God does not move precipitately, but in successive steps, 
He as it were has planted the ministers of His vengeance, 
and leaves them to grow till all is ripe for executing His 
purpose. ‘Pride’ refers to the insolence of the Baby- 
lonian conqueror (Jeremiah 50.31, 32). The .parallelism 
(“ pride” answering to “rod’’) opposes JEROME’S view, 
that “pride” refers to the Jews who despised God’s threats 
(also CALVIN’S, “ though the rod grew in Chaldea, the root 
was with the Jews’’), The “rod” cannot refer, as GROTIUS 
thought, to the tribe of Judah, for it evidently refers to 
the ‘‘smiteth’” (v. 9) as the instrument. of smiting. 11. 
Violence, i. e., the violent foe, is risen up as a rod of, t. e., 
to punish the Jews’ wickedness (Zechariah 5,8), theirs— 
their possessions, or all that belongs to them, whether 
children or goods. Grotrus translates, from a differ 
ent Hebrew root, ‘‘their nobles,” Jlit., their tumultuous 
trains (Margin) which usually escorted the nobles. 
Thus ‘nobles’ will form a contrast to the general 
“multitude.” neither... wailing—(Jeremiah 16, 47; 
25.33.) GESENIUS translates, “‘nor shall there be left 
any beauty among them.” English Version is supported 
by the old Jewish interpreters. So general shall be the 
slaughter, none shall be left to mourn the dead, 12. let 
not... buyer rejoice—because he has bought an estate 
at a bargain price. nor... seller mourn—because he 
has had to sell his land at a sacrifice through poverty. 
The Chaldeans will be masters of the land, so that neither 
shall the buyer have any good of his purchase, nor the 
seller any loss; nor shall the latter (v, 18) return to his in- 
heritance at the jubilee year (see Leviticus 25, 13). Spirit- 
ually this holds good now, seeing that “‘the time is short,” 
“they that rejoice should be as though they rejoiced not, 
and they that buy as though they possessed not:” Saint 
Paul (1 Corinthians 7. 30) seems to allude to Ezekiel here, 
Jeremiah. 32. 15, 37, 43, seems to contradict Ezekiel here, 
But Ezekiel is speaking of the parents, and of the pres- 
ent; Jeremiah, of the children, and of the future. Jere- 
miah is addressing believers, that they should hope fora 
restoration; Ezekiel, the reprobate, who were excluded 
from hope of deliverance. 13. although they were yet 
alive—although they should live to the year of jubilee. 
multitude thereof—viz., of the Jews. which shall not 
return—answering to “the seller shall not return;” not 
only he, but the whole multitude, shall not return, CALVIN 
omits is and which: “the vision touching the whole mul- 
titude shall not return” yoid (Isaiah 55, 11), meither shall 
any strengthen himself in the iniquity of his life—no 
hardening of one’s self in iniquity will avail against God’s 
threat of punishment. FATRBAIRN translates, ‘no one by 
his iniquity shall invigorate his life;’’ referring to the 
jubilee, which was regarded as a revivification of the 
whole commonwealth, when, its disorders being reeti- 
fied, the body politic sprang up again into renewed life, 
What God thus provided for by the institution of the 
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jubilee, and which is now to cease through the nation’s 
-niquity, let none think to bring about by his iniquity, 
¥4, they have blown—rather, ‘Blow the trumpet,” or, 
“Tet them blow the trumpet” to collect soldiers as they 
will, “to make all ready” for encountering the foe, it will 
be of no avail: none will have the courage to go to the 
battle (cf. Jeremiah 6, 1) [CALVIN.] 15. No security 
should anywhere be found (Deuteronomy 82, 25). Fulfilled 
(Lamentations 1, 20); also at the Roman invasion (Mat- 
thew 24, 16-18). 16. (Ch. 6.6.) like doves—which, though 
usually frequenting the valleys, mount up to the moun- 
tains when fearing the bird-catcher (Psalm 11.1) So 
Israel, once dwelling in his peaceful valleys, shall flee 
from the foe to the mountains, which,as being the scene 
of his idolatries, were justly to be made the scene of his 
flight and shame. The plaintive note of the dove (Isaiah 
59. 11) represents the mournful repentance of Israel here- 
after (Zechariah 12, 10-12), 17.shall be weak as water— 
lit., shall go (as) waters ; incapable of resistance (Joshua 7, 
5; Psalm 22. 14; Isaiah 13.7). 18. cover them—as a gar- 
ment, baldness—a sign of mourning (Isaiah 3. 24; Jere- 
miah 48. 37; Micah 1.16), 19. cast. .. silwer in... streets 
—just retribution; they had abused their silver and gold 
by converting them into idols, ‘‘the stumbling-block of 
their iniquity” (ch. 14.3, 4,7. e.,.an oecasion of sinning); 
so these silver and gold idols, so far from ‘being able to 
deliver them in the day of the Lord’s wrath” (see Proy- 
erbs 11.4), shall, in despair, be cast by them into the 
streets as a prey to the foe, by whom they shall be “‘re- 
moved” (GRorius translates as Margin, “shall be de- 
spised as an unclean thing”’); or rather, as suits the paral- 
lelism, ‘‘shall be put away from them” by the Jews. 
{CALViIn.] ‘They (the silver and gold) shall not satisfy 
their souls,” i. e., their cravings of appetite and other 
needs, 20. beauty of his ornament—the temple of Je- 
hovah, the especial glory of the Jews, as a bride glories in 
her ornaments (the very imagery used by God as to the 
temple, ch. 16.10, 11). Cf. ch. 24. 21: “My sanctuary, the 
excellency of your strength, the desire of your eyes.” 
images ... therein—viz., in the temple (ch. 8, 3-17). set 
it far from them—God had “set’’ the temple (their 
“beauty of ornament”) “for His majesty ;” but they had 
set up ‘abominations therein ;’’ therefore God, in just re- 
tribution, “set it far from them,” (#. e., removed them far 
from it, or took it away from them, [VATABLUS.| Margin 
translates, ‘‘ Made it unto them an unclean thing” (ef. Mar- 
gin on v. 19, “‘ removed’’); what I designed for their glory 
they turned to their shame, therefore I will make it turn 
to their ignominy and ruin. 21. strangers—barbarous 
and savage nations, 22. pollute my secret place—just 
retribution for the Jews’ pollution of the temple. ‘ Rob- 
bers shall enter and defile” the holy of holies, the place of 
God’s manifested presence, entrance into which was de- 
nied even to the Levites and priests, and was permitted 
to the high priest only once a year on the great day of 
atonement, 23. chain—symbol of the captivity (ef. Jere- 
miah 27.2). As they enchained the land with violence, 
so they shall be chained themselves. It was customary 
to lead away captives in a row with a chain passed from 
the neck of one to the other. Therefore translate as the 
Hebrew requires, “the chain,” viz., that usually employed 
on such occasions. CALVIN explains it, that the Jews 
should be dragged, whether they would or no, before 
God’s tribunal to be tried as culprits in chains, The next 
words favour this: “bloody crimes,’ rather, “judgment 
of bloods,” 4. e., with blood-sheddings deserving the "ex- 
trente judicial penalty. Cf. Jeremiah 51.9: “Her judg- 
ment reacheth unto heaven.” 24. worst of... heathen 
—lit., wicked of the nations ; the giving up of Israel to their 
power will convince the Jews that this is a final over- 
throw. pomp of... strong—the pride wherewith men 
‘stiff of forehead” despise the prophet. holy places— 
the sacred compartments of the temple (Psalm 68, 35; 
Jeremiah 51. 51) [CALVIN.] God calls it “their holy 
places,” because they had so defiled it that He regarded 
it no longer as His, However, as the defilement of the 
temple has already been mentioned (v. 20, 22), and “their 
sacred piaces’’ are introduced as a new subject, it seems 
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better to understand this of the places dedicated to thew 
idols. As they defiled God’s sanctuary, He will defile 
their self-constituted ‘sacred places.’ 25, peace, and 
... mone—(l Thessalonians 5,3.) 26. Mischief upon... 
mischief—(Deuteronomy 32. 23; Jeremiah 4, 20.) This is 
said, because the Jews were apt to fancy at every abate- 
ment of suffering, that their calamities were about to 
cease; but God will accumulate woe on woe, rumour— 
of the advance of the foe, and of his cruelty (Matthew 24, 
6). seek a vision—to find some way of escape from their 
difficulties (Isaiah 26,9), So Zedekiah consulted Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 37. 17; 38. 14), law shall perish—fulfilled (ch. 
20.1, 8; Psalm 74.9; Lamentations 2.9; cf. Amos 8, 11). 
God will thus set aside the idle boast, ‘‘The law shall not 
perish from the priest’’ (Jeremiah 18, 18), anciemts—the 
ecclesiastical rulers of the people. 27. people of... land 
the general multitude, as distinguished from the * king” 
and the ‘‘prince.” The consternation shall pervade all 
ranks. The king, whose duty it was to animate others, 
and find a remedy for existing evils, shall himself be in 
the utmost anxiety; a mark of the desperate state of 
affairs, clothed with desolation—Clothing is designed 
to keep off shame; but in this case shame shall be the 
clothing. after... way—because of their wicked ways, 
deserts—lit., judgments, i.e., what just judgment awards to 
them; used to imply the exact correspondence of God’s 
judgment with the judicial penalties they had incurred: 
they oppressed the poor, and deprived them of liberty; 
therefore they shall be oppressed, and lose their own 
liberty. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-18. This eighth chapter begins a new stage of 
Ezekiel’s prophecies, and continues to the end of the 
eleventh chapter. The connected visions from ch, 8.12 to 
the end of ch, 7. comprehended Judah and Israel; but the 
visions (ch, 8.-11.) refer immediately to Jerusalem and the 
remnant of Judah under Zedekiah, as distinguished from 
the Babylonian exiles, 1. sixth year—viz., of the captiv- 
ity of Jehoiachin, as in ch, 1. 2, the ‘fifth year” is speci- 
fied. The lying on his sides 390 and 40 days (ch. 4. 5, 6) had 
by this time been completed, at leastin vision. That event 
was naturally a memorable epoch to the exiles; and the 
computation of years from it was to humble the Jews, as 
wellas to show their perversity in not having repented, 
though so long and severely chastised, elders—viz., those 
carried away with Jehoiachin, and now at the Chebar. 
ant before me—to hear the word of God from me, in the 
absence of the temple and other public places of sabbath 
worship, during the exile (ch. 33.30, 81). It was so ordered 
they were present at the giving of the prophecy, and so 
left without excuse, hand of... Lord... fell, .. upon 
me—God’s mighty operation fell, like a thunderbolt, upon 
me (in ch, 1,3, it is less forcible, ‘‘was upon him”); what- 
ever, therefore, he is to utter is not his own, for he has put 
off the mere man, whilst the power of God reigns in him, 
(CALVIN.] 2. likeness—understand, “of a man,” i, e., of 
Messiah, the Angel of the covenant, in the person of whom 
alone God manifests Himself (ch. 1.26; John 1.18), The 
“fire,” from ‘His loins downward,” betokens the ven- 
geance of God kindled against the wicked Jews, whilst 
searching and purifying the remnant tobe spared, The 
“brightness” “upward” betokens His unapproachable 
majesty (1 Timothy 6.16). For Hebrew, “eesh,” fire, LXX., 
&ec., read ‘ish,’ a man. colour of amber—the glitter of 
chasmal [FAIRBAIRN] (Vote, ch. 1. 4, “ polished brass”), 3. 
Instead of prompting him to address directly the elders be- 
fore him, the Spirit carried him away in vision (not in per- 
son bodily) to the temple at Jerusalem; he proceeds to 
report to them what he witnessed: his message thus falls 
into two parts: (1.) The abominations reported in ch. 8 
(2.) The dealings of judgment and mercy to be adopted 
towards the impenitent and penitent Israelites respect- 
ively (ch, 9.-11), Theexiles looked hopefully towards Je- 
rusalem, and, so far from believing things there to be on 
the verge of ruin, expected areturn in peace; whilst those 
left in Jerusalem eyed the exiles with contempt, as if cast 
away from the Lord, whereas they themselves were near 
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The Image of Jealousy. 
God and ensured in the possessions of the land (ch, 11. 15). 
Hence the vision here of what affected those in Jerusalem 
immediately was a seasonable communication to the ex- 
iles away from it. door of, .. imner gate—facing the 
north, the direction in which he came from Chebar, called 
the “altar-gate” (v. 5); it opened into the inner court, 
wherein stood the altar of burnt offering; the inner court 
(1 Kings 6.36) was that of the priests; the outer court (ch, 
10. 5), that of the people, where they assembled, seat—the 
pedestal of the image. tmage of jealousy — Astarte, or 
Asheera (as the Hebrew for ‘‘ grove” ought to be translated, 
2 Kings 21,3, 7; 23.4,7), set up by Manasseh as a rival to 
Jehovah in His temple, and arresting the attention of all 
worshippers as they entered; it was the Syrian Venus, 
worshipped with licentious rites; the ‘queen of heaven,” 
wife of Pheenician Baal, HAVERNICK thinks all the scenes 
of idolatry in the chapter are successive portions of the 
festival held in honour of Tammuz or Adonis (v.14), Prob- 
ably, however, the scenes are separate proofs of Jewish 
idolatry, rather than restricted to one idol. provoketh 
to jealousy —calleth for a visitation in wrath of the 
“jealous God,” who will not give His honour to another 
(cf. the second commandment, Exodus 20.5), JEROME re- 
fers this verse to a statue of Baal, which Josiah had over- 
thrown, and his successors had replaced. 4. The She- 
kinah cloud of Jehovah’s glory, notwithstanding the 
provocation of the idol, still remains in the temple, like 
that Ezekiel saw “in the plain” (ch, 3,22, 23); not till ch, 
10, 4, 18 did it leave the temple at Jerusalem; showing the 
long-suffering of God, which ought to move the Jews to 
repentance. 5. gate of , , ..altar—the principal avenue 
to the altar of burnt offering; us to the northern position, 
see 2 Kings 16. 14. Ahaz had removed the brazen altar 
from the front of the Lord’s house to the north of the altar 
which he had himself erected. The locality of the idol 
enhances the heinousness of the sin, before God’s own 
altar 6. that I should (be compelled by their sin to) go far 
off from imy sanctuary—(Ch. 10.18); the sure precursor 
of its destruction. 7. door of the court—i. e., of the inner 
court (v.3); the court of the priestsand Levites, into which 
now others were admitted in violation of the law. [GRo- 
Tlus.] holein... wall—i.e.,an aperture or windowin 
the wall of the priests’ chambers, through which he could 
fee into the various apartments, wherein was the idola- 
trous shrine. 8. dig—for it had been blocked up during 
Josiah’s reformation. Or rather, the vision is not of an 
actual scene, but an ideal pictorial representation of the 
Egyptian idolatries into which the covenant-people had 
relapsed, practising them in secret places where they 
shrank from the light of day [FAIRBAIRN] (John 3. 20), 
But cf. as to the literal introduction of idolatries into the 
temple, ch. 5. 11; Jeremiah 7, 30; 32. 34. 10. creeping 
things. . . beasts—worshipped in Egypt; still found por- 
trayed on their chamber walls; so among the troglodyte., 
round about—on every side they surrounded themselves 
with incentives to superstition, 11. seventy men—the 
seventy members composing the Sanhedrim, or great 
council of the nation, the origination of which we find in 
the seventy elders, representatives of the congregation, 
who went up wilh Moses to the mount to behold the glory 
of Jehovah, and to witness the secret transactions relat- 
ing to the establishment of the covenant; also, in the 
seventy elders appointed to share the burden of the people 
with Moses. How awfully it aggravates the national sin, 
that the seventy, once admitted to the Lord’s secret coun- 
cil (Psalm 25. 14), should now, ‘in the dark,” enter ‘“ the 
secret’ of the wicked (Genesis 49. 6), those judicially bound 
to suppress idolatry being the ringleaders of it! Jaa- 
ganiah—perhaps chief of the seventy: son of Shaphan, 
the scribe who read to Josiah the book of the law; the 
spiritual privileges of the son (2 Kings 22. 10-14) increased 
his guilt. The very name means, “Jehovah hears,” giv- 
ing the lie to the unbelief which virtually said (ch. 9.9), 
“The Lord seeth us not,” &e. (cf Psalm 10. 11, 14; 50. 21; 94. 
7,9. The offering of incense belonged not to the elders, 
but to the priests; this usurpation added to the guilt of 
the former. cloud of incense —they spared no expense 
for their idols, Oh that there were. the same liberality in 
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the cause of God! 12, every man in, . . chambers of 
+. . imagery—the elders (“ancients”) are here the repre- 
sentatives of the people, rather than to be regarded lit- 
erally, Mostly, the leaders of heathen superstitions 
laughed at them secretly, whilst publicly professing them 
in order to keep the people in subjection. Here what is 
meant is, that the people generally addicted themselves 
to secret idolatry, led on by their elders; there is no 
doubt, also, allusion to the mysteries, as in the worship 
of Isis in Egypt, the Eleusinian in Greece, &c., to which 
the initiated alone were admitted. ‘‘The chambers of 
imagery” are their own perverse imaginations, answering 
to the priests’ chambers in the vision, whereon the pic- 
tures were portrayed (v. 10.) Lord... forsaken ,., earth 
—they infer this because God has left them to their mis- 
eries, without succouring them, so that they seek help 
from other gods. Instead of repenting, as they ought, 
they bite the curb. [CALVIN.] 14. From the secret 
abominations of the chambers of imagery, the prophet’s 
eye is turned to the outer court at the north door; within 
the outer court women were not admitted, but only to the 
door, sat—the attitude of mourners (Job 2. 13; Isaiah 3, 
26). Tammuz—from a Hebrew root, ‘to melt down.” In- 
stead of weeping for the national sins, they wept for the - 
idol. Tammuz (the Syrian for Adonis), the paramour of 
Venus, and of the same name as the river flowing from 
Lebanon; killed by a wild boar, and, according to the fable, 
permitted to spend half the year on earth, and obliged to 
spend the other half in the lower world. An annual 
feast was celebrated to him in June (hence called Tam- 
muz in the Jewish calendar) at Byblos, when the Syrian 
women, in wild grief, tore off their hair and yielded their 
persons to prostitution, consecrating the hire of their in- 
famy to Venus; next followed days of rejoicing for his 
return to the earth; the former feast being called ‘the 
disappearance of Adonis,” the latter, “the finding of 
Adonis.”’ This Pheenician feast answered to the similar 
Egyptian one in honour of Osiris. The idea thus fabled 
was that of the waters of the river and the beauties of 
spring destroyed by the summer heat, Or else, the earth 
being clothed with beauty, during the half year when the 
sun is in the upper hemisphere, and losing it when he de- 
parts to the lower. The name Adonis is not here used, as 
Adon is the appropriated title of Jehovah. 15, 16. The 
next are “greater abominations,” not in’ respect to the 
idolatry, but in respect to the place and persons commit- 
ting it. In ‘the inner court,’ immediately before the 
door of the temple of Jehovah, between the porch and the 
altar, where the priests advanced only on extraordinary 
oeeasions (Joel 2. 17), twenty-five men (the leaders of the 
twenty-four courses or orders of the priests, 1 Chronicles 
24. 18, 19, with the high priest, ‘‘ the princes of the sanctu- 
ary,” Isaiah 43, 28), representing the whole priesthood, as 
the seventy elders represented the people, stood with their 
backs turned on the temple, and their faces towards the 
east, making obeisance to the rising sun (contrast 1 Kings 
8. 44.) Sun-worship came from the Persians, who made 
the sun the eye of their god Ormuzd, It existed as early 
as Job (Job 31, 26; ef. Deuteronomy 4. 19). Josiah could 
only suspend it for the time of his reign (2 Kings 23.5, 11); 
it revived under his successors. . worshipped—in the 
Hebrew a corrupt form is used to express Ezekiel’s sense 
of the foul corruption of such worship, 17. put... 
branch to... mese—proverbial, for ‘they turn up the 
nose in scorn,” expressing their insolent security. [LXX.] 
Not content with outraging ‘‘with their violence” the 
second table of the law, viz., that of duty towards one’s 
neighbour, “they have returned” (t. e., they turn back 
afresh) to provoke me by violatiors of the first table. 
(CALVIN.] Rather, they held up a branch or bundle of 
tamarisk (called barsom) to their nose at daybreak, whilst 
singing hymns to the rising sun, [STRABO, 1. 15, p. 753.) 
Sacred trees were frequent symbols in idol-worship, 
CALVIN translates, “to their own ruin,’ Jit., “to their 
nose,” i. e., with the effect of rousing my anger (of 
which the Hebrew is “‘nose”’) to their ruin, 18. though 
they ery ... yet will I not hear—(Proverbs 1. 28; Isa- 
iah 1, 15.) 
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Ver. 1-ll. CONTINUATION OF THE PRECEDING VISION: 
THE SEALING OF THE FAITHFUL. 1. cried—contrasted 
with their “ery” for mercy (ch, 8, 18) is the “cry” here for 
vengeance, showing how vain was the former, them 
that have charge—lil., officers; so officers (Isaiah 60. 17), 
having the city in charge, not to guard, but to punish it. 
The angels who as “watchers” fulfil God’s judgments 
(Daniel 4. 13, 17, 23; 10. 20, 21); the “ princes” (Jeremiah 39. 
3) of Nebuchadnezzar’s army were under their guidance, 
draw near—in the Hebrew intensive, “to draw near 
quickly.” 2. clothed with linen—(Daniel 10. 5; 12. 6, 7.) 
His clothing marked his office as distinct from that of the 
six officers of vengeance; “linen” characterized the high 
priest (Leviticus 16.4); emblematic of purity. The same 
garment is assigned to the angel of the Lord (for which 
Michael is but another name) in the contemporary 
prophet Daniel (Daniel 10,5; 12.6, 7.) Therefore the Inter- 
cessory High Priest in heaven must be meant (Zechariah 
1.12). The six with Him are His subordinates; therefore 
He is said to be ‘among them,” Uit., ‘in the midst of 
them,” as their recognized Lord (Hebrews 1. 6), He appears 
as a ‘man,’ implying His incarnation; as ‘“one’’ (ef. 1 
Timothy 2.5). Salvation is peculiarly assigned to Him, 
and so He bears the ‘“‘inkhorn” in order to “mark” His 
elect (v. 4; cf. Exodus 12,7; Revelation 7. 3; 9.4; 13. 16, 17; 
20. 4), and to write their names in His book of life (Reve- 
lation 13.8). As Oriental scribes suspend their inkhorn 
at their side in the present day, and as a “scribe of the 
host is found in Assyrian inscriptions accompanying the 
host’’ tonumber the heads of the slain, so Hestands ready 
for the work before Him. “The higher gate” was prob- 
ably where now the gate of Damascus is. The six with 
Him make up the sacred and perfect number, seven (Zech- 
ariah 3. 9; Revelation 5.6), The executors of judgment 
on the wicked, in Scripture teaching, are good, not bad, 
angels; the bad have permitted to them the trial of the 
pious (Job 1. 12; 2 Corinthians 12.7), The judgment is exe- 
cuted by Him (ch. 10. 2,7; John 5, 22, 27) through the six 
(Matthew 13. 41; 25. 31); so beautifully does the Old Testa- 
ment harmonize with the New Testament. The seven 
come “from the way of the north;’”’ for it was there the 
idolatries were seen, and from the same quarter must 
proceed the judgment (Babylon lying north-east of Judea). 
So Matthew 24, 28. stood—the attitude of waiting reverently 
for Jehovah’s commands. brazen altar—the altar of 
burnt offerings, not the altar of incense, which was of 
gold. They ‘stood’? there to imply reverent obedience; 
for there God gave His answers to prayer [CALVIN]; also 
as being about to slay victims to God's justice, they stand 
where sacrifices are usually slain [Grorrus] (ch. 89. 17; 
Isaiah 34.6; Jeremiah 12. 3; 46.10). 3. glory of... God— 
which had heretofore,as a bright cloud, rested on the 
mercy-seat between the cherubim in the holy of holies (2 
Samuel 6, 2; Psalm 80. 1); its departure was the presage of 
the temple being given up to ruin; its going from the 
inner sanctuary to the threshold without, towards the 
officers standing at the altar outside, was in order to give 
therm the commission of vengeance, 4. midst of... city 
+ ++ midst of Jerusalem—This twofold designation 
marks more emphatically the scene of the Divine judg- 
ments. a mark—lit., the Hebrew letter Taw, the last in 
the alymabet, used as a mark (Job 31. 35, Margin, ‘*my 
sign’”’); lit., Yau; originally written in the form of a cross, 
which TeERTULLIAN explains as referring to the badge 
and of,ly means of salvation, the cross ¢f Christ. But 
aowhere in Scripture are the words which are now em- 
ployed as names of letters used to denote the letters 
themselves or their figures. [Virr1nGa.] The noun here 
is cognate to the verb, ‘mark a mark,” Soin Revelation 
7.3no particular mark is specified. We seal what we wish 
to guard securely. When all things else on earth are con- 
founded, God will secure His people from the common 
ruin. God gives the jirst charge as to their safety before 
He orders the punishment of the rest (Psalm 81. 20; Isaiah 
26, 20,21).. So in the case of Lot and Sodom (Genesis 19. 22); 
also the Egyptian first-born were not slain till Israel had 
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time to sprinkle the blood-mark, ensuring their safety 
(ef. Revelation 7.3; Amos 9.9). So the early Christians - 
had Pella provided as a refuge for them, before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, upon the foreheads—the most 
conspicuous part of the person, to imply how that their 
safety would be manifested to all (cf. Jeremiah 15, 11; 39. 
11-18). It was customary’thus to mark worshippers (Reve- - 
lation 13. 16; 14.1, 9) and servants. So the Church of Eng- 
land marks the forehead with the sign of the cross in bap- 
tizing. At the exodus the mark was on the houses, for 
then it was families; here, it is on the foreheads, for it is 
individuals whose safety is guaranteed, sigh amd... 
ery —similarly-sounding verbs in Hebrew, as in Bnglish | 
Version, expressing the prolonged sound of their grief. 
“Sigh” implies their inward grief (“groanings which can- 
not be uttered,’’ Romans 8. 26); “cry,” the outward expres- 
sion of it. So Lot (2 Peter 2. 7, 8). Tenderness should 
characterize the man of God, not harsh sternness in op- 
posing the ungodly (Psalm 119. 53, 136; Jeremiah 13, 17; 2 
Corinthians 12, 21); at the same time zeal for the honour 
of God (Psalm 69. 9,10; 1 John 5,19). 5. the others—the 
six officers of judgment (v. 2). 6. come not nearany... 
upon whom ,. , mark—(Revelation 9.4.) It may be ob- 
jected that Daniel, Jeremiah, and others were carried 
away, whereas many of the vilest were left in the land, 
But God does not promise believers exemption from all 
suffering, but only from what will prove really and laste 
ingly hurtful to them. His sparing the ungodly turns to 
their destruction, and leaves them without exeuse. [CAL- 
vin.] However the prophecy waits a fuller and final ful- 
filment, for Revelation 7. 3-8, in ages long after Babylon, 
foretells, as still future, the same sealing of a remnant 
(144,000) of Israel previous to the final outpouring of wrath 
on the rest of the nation; the correspondence is exact; 
the same pouring of fire from the altar follows the mark- 
ing of the remnant in both (cf. Revelation 8. 5, with ch. 
10. 2); so Zechariah 13, 9; 14. 2, distinguishes the remnant 
from the rest of Israel. begin at. , ..sanctuary—for in 
it the greatest abominations had been committed; it had 
lost the reality of consecration by the blood of victims 
sacrificed to idols; it must, therefore, lose its semblance 
by the dead bodies of the slain idolaters (v. 7). God’s 
heaviest wrath falls on those who have sinned against the 
highest privileges; these are made to feel it first (1 Peter 
4.17, 18). He hates sin most in those nearest to him; e.g., 
the priests, &c. ancient men—the seventy elders. 8. IF 
was left—lit., ‘there was left I.” So universal seemed the 
slaughter that Ezekiel thought himself the only one left. 
[CALVIN.] He was the only one left of the priests “in the 
sanctuary.” fell upon my face—to intercede for his coun- 
trymen (so Numbers 16, 22), all the residue—a plea drawn 
from God’s covenant promise to save the elect remnant, 
9. exceeding —lit., very, very; doubled. perverseness— 
“apostasy”? [GroTrus]; or, “ wresting aside of justice.” 
Lord ... forsaken ... earth , . . seeth not—the order 
is reversed from ch. 8.12. There they speak of His neglect 
of His people in their misery; here they go farther and 
deny His providence (Psalm 10. 11), so that they may sin 
fearlessly. God, in answer to Ezekiel’s question (v, 8), 
leaves the difficulty unsolved ; He inerely vindicates His 
justice by showing it did not exceed their sin: He would 
have us humbly acquiesce in His judgments, and wait and 
trust. 10. mine eye—to show them their mistake in say- 
ing, ‘The Lord seeth not.” recompense their way upon 
their head — (Proverbs 1. 31.) Retribution in kind, 1 
I have done as thou hast commanded—The character- 
istic of Messiah (John 17. 4). So the angels (Psalm 103. 21); 
and the apostles report their fulfilment of their orders 
(Mark 6. 30). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-22, VISION OF COALS OF FIRE SCATTERED OVER 
THE CITY: REPETITION OF THE VISION OF THE CHERU- 
BIM. 1. The throne of Jehovah appearing in the midst of 
the judgments impiies that, whacever intermediate agen- 
cies be employed, He controls them, and that the whole 
flows as a necessary consequence from His essential holi- 
ness (ck. 1. 22, 26), cherubim--in ch. 1, 5, called “living 





The Vision of the Coals of Fire. 


creatures.” The repetition of the vision implies that the 
judgments are approaching nearer and nearer. These two 
visions of Deity were granted in the beginning of Ezekiel’s 
career, to qualify him for witnessing to God’s glory amidst 
his God-forgetting people, and to stamp truth on his an- 
nouncements; also to signify the removal of God’s mani- 
festation from the visible temple (v, 18) for a long period 
(ch. 43, 2). The feature (v.12) mentioned as to the cheru- 
bim that they were “full of eyes,” though omitted in the 
former vision, is not a difference, but a more specific de- 
tail observed by Ezekiel now on closer inspection. Also, 
here, there is no rainbow (the symbol of mercy after the 
flood «2 wrath) as in the former; for here judgment is the 
prominent thought, though the marking of the remnant 
in ch. 9. 4, 6 shows that there was mercy in the back- 
ground, The cherubim, perhaps, represent redeemed hu- 
manity combining in and with itself the highest forms of 
subordinate creaturely life (cf. Romans 8. 20), Therefore 
they are associated with the twenty-four elders, and dis- 
tinguished from the angels (Revelation 5), They stand on 
the mercy-seat of the ark, and on that ground become the 
habitation of God from which His glory is to shine upon 
the world. The different forms symbolize the different 
phases ofthe Church, So the quadriform Gospel, in which 
the incarnate Saviour has lodged the revelation of Him- 
self in a fourfold aspect, and from which His glory shines 
on the Christian world, answers to the emblematic throne 
from which He shone on the Jewish Church. 2. he— 
Jehovah; He who sat on the “throne.” the man— the 
Messenger of mercy becoming the Messenger of judgment 
(Note, ch. 9. 2). Human agents of destruction shall fulfil 
the will of ‘‘the Man,” who is Lord of men. wheels— 
Hebrew, galgal, implying quick revolution; so the impetuous 
onset of the foe (cf. ch. 23. 24; 26. 10); whereas ** Ophan,”’ in 
ch. 1. 15, 16 implies mere revolution. coals of fire—the 
wrath of God about to burn the city, as His sword had pre- 
viously siain its guilty inhabitants. This “ fire,” how dif- 
ferent from the jire on the altar never going out (Leviticus 6. 
12, 13), whereby, in type, peace was made with God! Cf. 
Isaiah 33. 12,14. It is therefore not taken from the altar 
of reconciliation, but from between the wheels of the 
cherubim, representing the providence of God, whereby, 
and not by chance, judgment is to fall. 3. right... of 
... house—the scene of the locality whence judgment 
emanates is the temple, to mark God’s vindication of His 
holiness injured there. The cherubim here are not those 
in the holy of holies, for the latter had not ‘ wheels.’ 
They stood on ‘‘ the right of the house,” i. e., the south, for 
the Chaldean power, guided by them, had already ad- 
vanced from the north (the direction of Babylon), and 
had destroyed the men in the temple, and were now pro- 
ceeding to destroy the city, which lay south and west. the 
cherubim ... the man—There was perfect concert of 
action between the cherubic representative of the angels 
and “the Man,’ to minister to whom they “stood” there 
(v. 7). cloud—emblem of God's displeasure ; as the “ glory” 
or “brightness” (v. 4) typifies His majesty and clearness 
in judgment, 4. The court outside was full of the Lord’s 
brightness, whilst it was only the cloud that filled the house 
inside, the scene of idolatries, and therefore of God’s dis- 
pleasure. God’s throne was on the threshold. The temple, 
once filled with brightness, is now darkened with cloud. 
5. sound of... wings—prognostic of great and awful 
changes. voice of... God—the thunder (Psalm 29. 3, 
&c.), 6. went im—not into the temple, but between the 
cherubim. Ezekiel sets aside the Jews’ boast of the pre- 
sence of God with them. The cherubim, once the minis- 
ters of grace, are now the ministers of vengeance, When 
“commanded” He without delay obeys (Psalm 40. 8; 
Hebrews 10.7). 7%. See v. 3, Note. one cherub—one of the 
four cherubim, his hand—(Ch. 1.8.) went out—to burn 
the city. 8. “ wings” denote alacrity, the “ hands” efficacy 
and aptness, in executing the functions assigned to them, 
9. wheels—(Note, ch. 1. 15, 16.) The things which, from v. 
8 to the end of the chapter, are repeated from ch, 1., are 
expressed more decidedly, now that he gets a nearer 
view: the words ‘‘as it were,” and “as if,’’ so often occur- 
ring in ch. 1., are therefore mostly omitted, The *‘ wheels” 
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The Vision of the Cherubim, 


express the manifold changes and revolutions in the 
world; also that in the chariot of His providence God 
transports the Church from one place to another, and 
everywhere can preserve it; a truth calculated to alarm 
the people in Jerusalem, and to console the exiles. [Po- 
LANUwsS.) 10. four had one Hkeness—in the wonderful 
variety of God’s works there is the greatest harmony :— 


“Tn human works, though laboured on with pain, 
One thousand movements scarce one purpose gain; 
In God's one single doth its end produce, 

Yet serves to second, too, some other uso.” 


(See note, ch. 1.16.) wheel ,..in...a wheel—cutting 
one another at right angles, so as that the whole might 
move in any of the four directions or quarters of the 
world. God’s doings, however involved they seem to us, 
cohere, so that lower causes subserve the higher, 11, 
(Note, ch.1.17.) turned out—without accomplishing their 
course (Isaiah 55.11). [(GRotrus.] Rather, ‘‘ they moved 
straight on without turning” (so ch. 1.9). Having a face 
towards each of the four quarters, they needed not 
to turn round when changing their direction. whither 
... head looked—i., ¢., “whither the head” of the animal 
cherub-form, belonging to and directing each wheel, 
“looked,” thither the gvheel “followed.” The wheels 
were not guided by some external adventitious impetus, 
but by some secret Divine impulse of the cherubim them- 

selves. 12. body—lit., flesh; because a body consists of 

flesh, wheels... full of eyes—The description (ch. 1, 

18) attributes eyes to the ‘wheels’? alone; here there is 
added, on closer observation, that the chkerubim themselves 
had them. The “eyes” imply that God, by His wisdom, 

beautifully reconciles seeming contrarieties (cf. 2 Chroni- 

cles 16.9; Proverbs 15.3; Zechariah 4,10). 13. O wheel— 
rather, ‘‘they were called, whirling,” é e., they were most 
rapid in their revolutions [MAURER]; or, better, ‘It was 
cried unto them, The whirling.” [FAIRBAIRN.] Galgal 

here used for “* wheel,’ is different from Ophan, the simple 
word for “wheel.” Galgal is the whole wheclwork ma- 
chinery with its whirlwind-like rotation. Their being so. 
addressed is in order to call them immediately to put 
themselves in rapid motion, 14, cherub—but in ch, 1.19) 
itis anozx. The chief of the four cherubic forms was nots 
the ox, but man, Therefore ‘‘cherub” cannot be synony~ 
mous with “ox.” Probably Ezekiel, standing in front of: 
one of the cherubim (viz., that which handed the coals to. 


the man in linen), saw of him, not merely the ox-form;, 


but the whole fourfold form, and therefore calls him simply~ 
“cherub ;” whereas of the other three, having only a side: 
view, he specifies the form of each which met his eye, 
[FAIRBAIRN.] As to the likelihood of the lower animals 
sharing in “the restoration of all things,” see Isaiah 11. 6; 
65, 25; Romans 8. 20, 21; this accords with the animal forms 
combined with the human to typify redeemed man. 15, 
The repeated declaration of the identity of the vision 
with that at the Chebar is to arouse attention: to it (so v, 
22: ch. 3. 28), the living creature—used collectively, as 
in v. 17. 20; ch. 1. 20. 16. (Note, v.11; ch. 1.19.) lifted up 
... wings—to depart, following ‘tthe glory of the Lord” 
which was on the point of departing (v. 18), 17%. (Ch, 1. 12, 
20, 21.) stood—God never stands still (John. 5.17), there- 
fore neither do the angels; but to human perceptions He 
seems to doso. 18. The departure of the symbol of God’s 
presence from the temple preparatory to the destruction 
of the city. Foretold, Deuteronomy 31, 17.. Woe be to 
those from whom God departs (Hosea 9, 12)! Cf. 1 Samuel 
28. 15,16; 4.21: “‘I-chabod, Thy glory is departed.’”’ Suec- 
cessive steps are marked in His departure; so slowly and 
reluctantly does the merciful God leave His house, First 
He leaves the sanctuary (ch. 9. 3); He elevates His throne 
above the threshold of the house (v. 1); leaving the 
cherubim He sits:on the throne (v. 4);;He and the cheru- 
bim, after standing for a time at the door. of the east gate 
(where was the exit to the lower court of the people), 
leave the house altogether (v, 18, 19),.not to return till ch, 
43.2. 20. I knew ,, . cherubim—by, the second sight 
of the cherubim he learnt to identify them with the 
angelic forms situated above the ark. of the covenant In 
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The Judgment of the Princes. 


the temple, which as a priest, he “ knew” about from the 
high priest. 21. The repetition is in order that the people 
about to live without the temple might have, instead, the 
knowledge of the temple mysteries, thus preparing them 
for a future restoration of the covenant. So perverse were 
they that they would say, Ezekiel fancies he saw what 
has no existence. He, therefore, repeats it over and 
over again, 22. straight forward—intent upon the ob- 
ject they aimed at, not deviating from the way nor losing 
sight of the end (Luke 9. 52). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-25, PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 
CORRUPT ‘‘ PRINCES OF THE PEOPLE; PELATIAH DIES; 
PROMISE OF GRACE TO THE BELIEVING REMNANT; DE- 


. PARTURE OF THE GLORY OF GOD FROM THE CiTy; EZzE- 


KIEL’S RETURN TO THE CAPTIVES. I. east gate—to which 
the glory of God had moved itself (ch. 10, 19), the chief 
entrance of the sanctuary; the portico or porch of Solo- 
mon, The Spirit moves the prophet thither, to witness, 
in the presence of the Divine glory, a new scene of de- 
struction. five and twenty men—The same as the 
twenty-five (i.e., twenty-four heads of courses, and the 
high-priest) sun-worshippers seenin ch. 8.16, The leading 
priests were usually called “princes of the sanctuary” 
(Isaiah 43, 28), and “‘chiefs of the priests’’ (2 Chronicles 36, 
14); but here two of them are called “princes of the peo- 
ple,’”’ with irony, as using their priestly influence to be 
ringleaders of the people in sin (v.2). Already the wrath 
of God had visited the people represented by the elders (ch. 
9. 6); also the glory of the Lord had left. its place in the 
holy of holies, and, like the cherubim and flaming sword 
in Eden, had occupied the gate into the deserted sanc- 
tuary. The judgment on the representatives of the priest- 
hood naturally follows here, just as the sin of the priests 
had followed in the description (ch. 8. 12, 16) after the sin of 
the elders. Jaazaniah—signifying “God hears.” son 
of Azur—different from Jaazaniah the son of Shaphan 
(ch. 8.11), Azur means “help.” He and Pelatiah (‘God 
delivers”), son of Benaiah (“God builds’’), are singled out 
as Jaazaniah, son of Shaphan, in the case of the seventy 
elders (ch. 8. 11, 12), because their names ought to have re- 
minded them that “God” would have “ heard” had they 
sought His ‘‘help” to deliver” and “build” them up. But, 
neglecting this, they incurred the heavier judgment by the 
very relation in which they stood to God. [FAIRBAIRN.] 2. 
he—the Lord sitting on the cherubim (ch, 10, 2), wicked 
counsel—in opposition to the prophets of God (v.3). 3. It 
is not near—viz,, the destruction of the city; therefore 
‘let us build houses,” as if there was no fear. But the 
Hebrew opposes English Version, which would require the 
infinitive absolute. Rather, “Not at hand is the build- 
ing of houses.’”’ They sneer at Jeremiah’s letter to the 
captives, among whom Ezekiel lived (Jeremiah 29, 5), 
“Build ye houses, and dwell in them,” i. e, do not 
fancy, aS many persuade you, that your sojourn in 
Babylon is to be short, it will be for seventy years (Jere- 
miah 25, 11, 12; 29.10); therefore build houses and settle 
quietly there. The scorners in Jerusalem reply, Those far 
off in exile may build if they please, but it is too remote a 
concern for us to trouble ourselves about [FAIRBAIRN] (cf. 
ch. 12, 22, 27; 2 Peter 3.4). this city ...caldron .,. we 
... flesh—sneering at Jeremiah 1, 13, where he compared 
the city toa caldron with its mouth towards the north. 
“Let Jerusalem be so if you will, and we the flesh, exposed 
to the raging foe from the north, still its fortifications will 
secure us from the flame of war outside; the city must 
stand for our sakes, just as the pot exists for the safety of 
the flesh in it.’ In opposition to this God saith (v. 11), 
“This city shall not be your caldron, to defend yon in it 
from the foe outside: nay, ye shall be driven out of your 
imaginary sanctuary, and slain in the border of the land,” 
“But,” saith God, in v.7, “your slain are the flesh, and 
this city the caldron; but (not as you fancy shall ye be 
kept safe inside) I willbring you forth out of the midst of 
t;” and again, in ch, 24, 3, “Though not a caldron in your 
sense, Jerusalem shall be so in the sense of its being ex- 
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posed toa consuming foe, and yourselves in it and with 
it.’ 4. prophesy ... prophesy—the repetition marka 
emphatic earnestness, 5. Spirit. . . fell upon me— 
stronger than “entered into me” (ch. 2. 2; 3. 24), implying 
the zeal of the Spirit of God roused to immediate indigna-~ 
tion at the contempt of God shown by the seorners, I 
know—(Psalm 139. 1-4.) Your scornful jests at my word 
escape not my notice. 6. your slain—those on whom 
you have brought ruin by your wicked counsels. Bloody 
crimes within the city brought on it a bloody foe from 
without (ch, 7, 23, 24). They had made it a caldron in 
which to boil the flesh of God’s people (Micah 3. 1-3), and 
eat it by unrighteous oppression; therefore God will make 
it a caldron ina different sense, one not wherein they may 
be safe in their guilt, but ‘Sout of the midst of” which 
they shall be ‘brought forth’ (Jeremiah 34, 4,5). 7% The 
city is a caldron to them, butit shall not be soto you. Ye 
shall meet your doom on the frontier, 8. The Chaldean 
sword, to escape which ye abandoned your God, shall be 
brought on you by God because of that very abandonment 
of Him, 9%. out of the midst thereof—i., e., of the city, as 
captives led into the open plain for judgment, 10. im the 
border of Israel—on the frontier: at Riblah,in the land 
ot Hamath (cf. 2 Kings 25, 19-21, with 1 Kings 8, 65). ye 
shall know that I am the Lord—by the judgments I in- 
flict (Psalm 9,16), 11. (Vote, v.3.) 12. (Deuteronomy 12, 
30, 31.) 13. Pelatiah—probably the ringleader of the 
scorners (v. 1); his being stricken dead (like Ananias, Acts 
5.5) was.an earnest of the destruction of the rest of the 
twenty-five, as Ezekiel had foretold, as also of the general 
ruin, fell... upom... face—(Note, ch. 9. 8.) wilt 
thou make a full end of the remnant—is Pelatiah’s de- 
struction to be the token of the destruction of all, even of 
the remnant? The people regarded Pelatiah as a main- 
stay of the city. His name (derived from a Hebrew root, 
“a remnant,” or else ‘God delivers’) suggested hope. Is 
that hope, asks Ezekiel, to be disappointed? 15. thy 
brethren , .. brethren—the repetition implies, ‘Thy 
real brethren” are no longer the priests at Jerusalem with 
whom thou art connected by the natural ties of blood and 
common temple service; but thy fellow-exiles on the © 
Chebar, and the house of Israel whosoever of them belong 
to the remnant to be spared, men of thy kindred—liit., 
of thy redemption, i. e., the nearest relatives, whose duty it 
was to do the part of Goel, or vindicator and redeemer of 
a forfeited inheritance (Leviticus 25, 25), Ezekiel, seeing 
the priesthood doomed to destruction, as a priest, felt 
anxious to vindicate their cause, as if they were his near- 
est kinsmen and he their Goel, But he is told to look for 
his true kinsmen in those, his fellow-exiles, whom his 
natural kinsmen at Jerusalem despised, and to be their 
vindicator, Spiritual ties, asin the case of Leyi (Deuter- 
onomy 33, 9), the type of Messiah (Matthew 12. 47-50), are 
to supersede natural ones where the two clash. The hope 
of better days was to rise from the despised exiles. The 
gospel principle is shadowed forth here, that the despised 
of men are often the chosen of God, and the highly es- 
teemed among men are an abomination before Him (Luke 
16. 15; 1 Corinthians 1, 26-28), ‘‘ Nodoor of hope but in the 
valley,of Achor’’ (“ trouble,” Hosea 2, 15), [FATRBAIRN.] 
Get you far... unto us is this land—The contemptuous 
words of those left still in the city at the carrying away 
of Jeconiah to the exiles, “‘ However far ye be outcasts 
from the Lord and His temple, we are secure in our pos- 
session of the land.” 16. Although—anticipating the 
objection of the priests at Jerusalem, that the exiles were 
“cast far off.” Though this be so, and they are far from 
the outer temple at Jerusalem, I will be their asylum or 
sanctuary instead (Psalm 90,1; 91.9; Isaiah 8,14). My 
shrine is the humble heart: a preparation for gospel 
catholicity when the local and material temple should 
give place to the spiritual (Isaiah 57, 15; 66,1; Malachi 1 
11; John 4, 21-24; Acts 7, 48, 49), The trying discipline of 
the exile was to chasten the outcasts so as to be meet re- 
cipients of God’s grace, which the carnal ecnfidence of 
the priests disqualified them for, The dispersion served 
the end of spiritualizing and enlarging the views even af 
the better Jews, so as to be able to worship God every- 










‘The Glory of God leaveth the Ciiy. 


Is ‘where without a material temple; and, at the same time, 


_ it diffuswl some knowledge of God amongst the greatest 
Gentile nations, thus providing materials for the gather- 
ing in of the Christian Church among the Gentiles; so 
marvellously did God overrule a present evil for an ulti- 
mate good. Still more does all this hold good in the pres- 
ent much longer dispersion which is preparing for a more 
perfect and universal restoration (Isaiah 2, 2-4; Jeremiah 
8. 16-18). Their long privation of the temple will prepare 
them for appreciating the more, but without Jewish nar- 
rowness, the temple that is to be (chs, 40.-44), a little— 
rather, *“‘for a little season :’’ how long soever the captiv- 
ity be, yet the seventy years will be but as a little season, 
compared with their long subsequent settlement in their 
land, This holds true only partially in the case of the 


first restoration; but as in a few centuries they were dis- : 


persed again, the full and permanent restoration is yet 
future (Jeremiah 24.6), 17. (Ch. 28. 25; 34. 13; 36. 24.) 18. 
They have eschewed every vestige of idolatry ever since 
their return from Babylon. But still the Shekinah glory 
had departed, the ark was not restored, nor was the 
second temple strictly inhabited by God until He came 
who made it more glorious than the first temple (Haggai 
2.9); even then His stay was short, and ended in His be- 
ing rejected; so that the full realization of the promise 
must still be future. 19. I will give them—lest they 
should claim to themselves the praise given them in y. 18, 
God declares it is to be the free gift of His Spirit. one heart 
—not singleness, i. e., uprightness, but oneness of heart in 
all, unanimously seeking Him in contrast to their state at 
that time, when only single scattered individuals sought 
God (Jeremiah 32. 39; Zephaniah 3.9). [HENGSTENBERG.] 
Or, “content with one God,” not distracted with “the 
many detestable things” (v. 18; 1 Kings 18. 21; Hosea 10. 2). 
[CALVIN.] mew spirit—(Psaim 51. 10; Jeremiah 31. 33.) 
Realized fully in the “new creature” of the New Testa- 
ment (2Corinthians 5. 17). Having new motives, new rules, 
new aims. stony heart—like “adamant” (Zechariah 7. 12); 
the natural heart of every man. heart of flesh—impres- 
sible to what is good, tender. 20. walk in my statutes— 
regeneration shows itself by its fruits (Galatians 5, 22, 25), 
they ... my people... 1... their God—(Ch. 14. 1; 
86. 28; 37. 27; Jeremiah 24, 7.) In its fullest sense still 
future (Zechariah 13.9). 21. whose heart... after... 
heart of .. . detestable things—The repetition of “heart” 
is emphatic, signifying that the heart of those who so 
obstinately clung to idols, impelled itself to fresh super- 
stitions in one continuous tenor. [CALVIN.] Perhaps it 
isimplied that they and their idols are much alike in cha- 
racter (Psalm 115, 8). The heart walks astray first, the feet 
follow. recompense... way upon, . . heads—They 
have abandoned me, so will I abandon them; they pro- 
faned my temple, so will I profane it by the Chaldeans 
(ch. 9.10), 23. The Shekinah glory now moves from the 
east gate (ch. 10, 4, 19) to the Mount of Olives, altogether 
abandoning the temple. That mount was chosen as being 
the height whence the missiles of the foe were about to 
descend on the city. So it was from it that Jesus ascended 
to heaven when about to send His judgments on the 
Jews; and from it He predicted its overthrow before His 
crucifixion (Matthew 24.3), It is also to be the scene of 
His return in person to deliver His people (Zechariah 14, 
4), when He shali come by the same way as He went, 
“the way of the east” (ch, 43,2), 24. brought me in.., 
vision—not in actual fact, but In ecstatic vision. He had 
been as to the outward world all the time before the elders 
(ch, 8.3) in Chaldea; he now reports what he had wit- 
nessed with the innereye, 25. things ... showed me— 
lit,, words; an appropriate expression; for the word 
communicated to him was not simply a word, but one 
clothed with outward symbols “shown” to him as in the 
sacrament, which Augustine terms “the visible word,” 
(CALvIy,] 


CHAPTER XII. 


‘Wer. 1-28. Ezmexiet’s TypIcAL MOVING TO EXILE; 
PrRorpHECY OF ZEDEKIAH’S CAPTIVITY AND PRIVATION 
Of SiGuT: THE JEws’ UNBELIEVING SURMISE AS TO THE 


EZEKIEL XIt. 


The Captivity of Zedekiah Typified. 


DISTANCE OF THE EVENT REPROVED. I, 2. eyes to see, 
and see not... ears to hear, and hear not—fulfilling 
the prophecy of Deuteronomy 29. 4, here quoted by Eze- 
kiel (cf. Isaiah 6.9; Jeremiah 5.21). Ezekiel needed often 
to be reminded of the people’s perversity, lest he should 

be discouraged by the little effect produced by his prophe- 
cies. Their “not seeing” is the result of perversity, not 
incapacity. They are wilfully blind. The persons most 
interested in this prophecy were those dwelling at Jeru- 
salem; and it is among them that Ezekiel was trans- 
ported in spirit, and performed in vision, not outwardly, 
the typical acts. At the same time, the symbolical 
prophecy was designed to warn the exiles at Chebar 
against cherishing hopes,as many did in opposition to 
God's revealed word, of returning to Jerusalem, as if that 
city was to stand; externally living afar off, their hearts 
dwelt in that corrupt and doomed capital. 3. stuff for 
removing—rather, “an exile’s outfit,” the articles proper 
to a person going as an exile,a staffand knapsack, with a 
supply of food and clothing; soin Jeremiah 46.19, Margin, 
“instruments of captivity,” i. e., the needful equipments 
for it. His simple announcements having failed, he is 
symbolically to give them an ocular demonstration con- 
veyed by a word-painting of actions performed in vision, 
consider—{ Deuteronomy 32, 29.) 4. by day—in broad day- 
light, when all can see thee. at*even—not contradicting 
the words “ by day.” The baggage was to be sent before 
by day, and Ezekiel was to follow at nightfall. [GRotTrIvs.] 
Or, the preparations were to be made by day, the actual 
departure was to be effected at night. [HENDERSON.] as 
they that go forth into captivity—lit., as the goings forth 
of the captivity, i. e., of the captive band of exiles, viz.,amid 
the silent darkness: typifying Zedekiah’s flight by night 
on the taking of the city (Jeremiah 39, 4; 52.7). 5. Dig— 
As Zedekiah was to escape like one digging through a 
wall, furtively to effect an escape (v. 12). carry out—viz., 
“thy stuff’ (v. 4). thereby—by the opening in the wall. 
Zedekiah escaped “by the gate betwixt the two walls” 
(feremiah 39.4). 6. im... twilight—rather, “in the 
dark.” So in Genesis 15.17, “it”? refers to “thy stuff.” 
cover thy face—as one who muffles his face, afraid of 
being known by any one meeting him. So the Jews and 
Zedekiah should make their exit stealthily and afraid to 
look around, so hurried should be their flight. [CALVIN.] 
sign—rather, a portent, viz., for evil. 9. What doest 
thout—They ask not in a docile spirit, but making a 
jest of his proceedings. 10. burden—i, e., weighty oracle. 
the prince—the very man Zedekiah, in whom they trust 
for safety, is to be the chief sufferer. JOSEPHUS (Antigui- 
ties, 10.7) reports that Ezekiel sent a copy of this prophecy 
to Zedekiah. As Jeremiah had sent a letter to the cap- 
tives at the Chebar, which was the means of calling forth at 
first the agency of Ezekiel, so it was natural for Ezekiel to 
send a message to Jerusalem confirming the warnings of 

Jeremiah. The prince, however, fancying a contradic- 
tion between ch. 12, 13, “he shall not see Babylon,” and 
Jeremiah 2, 8, 9, declaring he should be carried to Baby- 
lon, believed neither. Seeming discrepancies in Scrip- 
ture on deeper search prove to be hidden harmonies. 11. 
sign—portent of evil to come (ch, 24, 27; Zechariah 3, 8, Mar- 
gin). Fulfilled (2 Kings 25, 1-7; Jeremiah 52, 1-11), 12, 
prince . . , among them—lit., that is in the midst of them, 
i.€,,0n whom the eyes of all are cast, and “‘ under whose 
shadow” they hope to live (Lamentations 4, 20), shall 
bear—viz., his “stuff for removing ;” his equipments for 
his journey. cover his face, that he see not the ground 
—Note, v.6; the symbol in v, 6 is explained in this verse, 
He shall muffle his face so as not to be recognized: a hu- 
miliation for a king! 13. My met—The Chaldean army 

He shall be inextricably entangled in it, as in the meshes 
of a net. It is God’s net (Job 19,6), Babylon was God’s 

instrument (Isaiah 10.5). Called “a net” (Habakkuk 1, 

14-16). bring him to Babylon , . , yet shall he not see 

it—because he should be deprived of sight before he 

arrived there (Jeremiah 52, 11), 14,all,... about him— 

his satellites: his body-guard, bands—lit,, the wings of 

an army (Isaiah8.8), drawn out... sword after them 

—(Note, ch. 5. 2,12.) 16. I willleavea few... that they 
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The Jews’ Presumptuousness Reproved. 


may declare .. . abominations—God’s purpose in scat- 
tering a remnant of Jews among the Gentiles; viz., not 
; only that they themselves should be weaned from idol- 
etry (see v. 15), but that by their own word, as also by their 
whole state as exiles, they should make God's righteous- 
ness manifest among the Gentiles, as vindicated in their 
punishment for their sins (cf. Isaiah 43. 10; Zechariah 8, 
13), 18. Symbolical representation of the famine and 
fear with which they should eat their scanty morsel, 
in their exile, and especially at the siege, 19. people 
of the land—the Jews “in the land” of Chaldea who 
thought themselves miserable as being exiles,and envied 
the Jews left in Jerusalem as fortunate, land of Israel— 
contrasted with ‘‘the people in the land” of Chaldea. So 
far from being fortunate, as the exiles in Chaldea re- 
garded them, the Jews in Jerusalem are truly miserable, 
for the worst is before them, whereas the exiles have 
escaped the miseries of the coming siege, land... 
desolate from all that is therein—lit., “that the land 
(viz., Judea) may be despoiled of the fulness thereof;’’ 
emptied of the inhabitants and abundance of flocks 
and corn with which it was filled. because of... 
violence—(Psalm 107. 34.) 20. the cities—left in Judea, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 22. proverb—the 
infidel scoff, that the threatened judgment was so long 
in coming, it would not come at all, had by frequent re- 
petition come to be a “proverb” with them, This skep- 
tical habit contemporary prophets testify to (Jeremiah 17, 
15; 20.7; Zephaniah 1. 12), Ezekiel, at the Chebar, thus 
8ympathizes with Jeremiah, and strengthens his testi- 
mony at Jerusalem. The tendency to the same scoff showed 
itself in earlier times, but not then developed into a set- 
tled “ proverb” (Isaiah 5.19; Amos 5,18), It shall again be 
the characteristic of the last times, when “ faith’’ shall be 
regarded as an antiquated thing (Luke 18, 8), seeing that 
it remains stationary, whereas worldly arts and sciences 
progress, and when the “continuance of all things from 
ereation”’ will be the argument against the possibility of 
their being suddenly brought to a stand still by the coming 
of the Lord (Isaiah 66, 5; 2 Peter 3.3, 4). The very long-suf- 
fering of God, which ought to lead men to repentance, is 
made an argument against His word (Ecclesiastes 8. 11; 
Amos 6, 3). days... prolonged... vision faileth— 
their twofold argument: (1) The predictions shall not come 
to pass till long after our time, (2) They shall fail and 
prove vain shadows. God answers both in v. 23, 25, 23. 
effect—lit., the word, viz., fulfilled; i. e., the effective fulfil- 
ment of whatever the prophets have spoken is at hand. 
24.nomore ,.,. vainvision .,, . flattering divination 
—All those false prophets (Lamentations 2, 14), who “‘ flat- 
tered” the people with promises of peace and safety, shall 
be detected and confounded by the eventitself. 25. word 
... Shall come to pass—in opposition to their scoff “the 
vision faileth”’ (v. 22), The repetition, “I will speak... 
speak,” &c. (or as FAIRBAIRN, “‘ For I, Jehovah, will speak 
whatever word I shall speak, and it shall be done’’) im- 
plies, that whenever God speaks, the effect must follow; 
for God, who speaks, is not divided in Himself (v, 28; Isa- 
iah 55. 11; Daniel 9, 12; Luke 21. 33). mo more prolonged 
—in opposition to the scoff (v, 22), “The days are pro- 
longed.’”’ im your days—whilst you are living (cf. Mat- 
thew 24. 34), 27. Not a mere repetition of the scoff (v. 22); 
there the scoffers asserted that the evil was so often threat- 
ened and postponed, it must have no reality; here formal- 
isis do not go so far as to deny that a day of evil is coming, 
but assert it is far off yet (Amos 6.3). The transition is 
easy from this carnal security to the gross infidelity of the 
former class, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-23. DENUNCIATION OF FALSE PROPHETS AND 
PROPHETESSES; THEIR FALSE TEACHINGS, AND GoD’Ss 
CONSEQUENT JUDGMENTS. 1. As ch. 12, denounced the 
false expectations of the people, so this denounces the 
false leaders who fed those expectations. As an indepen- 
dent witness, Ezekiel confirms at the Chebar the testi- 
mony of Jeremiah (ch, 29, 21, 31) in his letter from Jerusa- 
lem to the captive exiles, against the false prophets; of 
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EZEKIEL XII. 


The Reproof of Lying Prophets. 


these some were conscious knaves, others fanatical dupes. 
of their own frauds; e. g., Ahab, Zedekiah, and Shemaiah, 
Hananiah must have believed his own lie, else he would 
not have specified so circumstantial details (Jeremiah 28, 
2-4); the conscious knaves gave only general assurances, 
of peace (Jeremiah 5, 31; 6.14; 14. 13), The language of 
Ezekiel has plain references to the similar language of . 
Jeremiah (e. g., Jeremiah 23, 9-38); the bane of false proph-. 
ecy, which had its stronghold in Jerusalem, having in 
some degree extended to the Chebar; this chapter, there- 
fore, is, primarily, intended as a message to those still in 
the Jewish metropolis; and, secondarily, for the good of 
the exiles at the Chebar, 2, that prophesy—viz.,a speedy 
return to Jerusalem, out of .., own hearts—alluding 
to the words of Jeremiah (Jeremiah 23. 16, 26); i. e., what 
they prophesied. was what they and the people wished; 
the wish was father to the thought. The people wished to 
be deceived, and so were deceived, They were inexcus- 
able, for they had among them true prophets (who spake 
not their own thoughts, but as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost, 2 Peter 1, 21), whom they might have known 
to be such, but they did not wish to know (John 3, 19), 3. 
foolish—though vaunting as though exclusively possess- 
ing ‘ wisdom” (1 Corinthians 1. 19-21); the fear of God 
being the only beginning of wisdom (Psalm 111, 10). 
their own spirit—instead of the Spirit of God. A three- 
fold distinction lay between the false and the true proph- 
ets: (1) The souree of their messages respectively; of the 
false, ‘‘ their own hearts;” of the true, an object presented 
to the spiritual sense (named from the noblest of the 
senses, a seeing) by the Spirit of God as from without, not 
produced by their own natural powers of reflection. The 
word, the body of the thought, presented itself not audi- 
bly to the natural sense, but directly to the spirit of the 
prophet;-and so the perception of it is properly called a 
secing, he perceiving that. which thereafter forms itself in 
his soul as the coyer of the external word [DELITSZCcH]; 
hence the peculiar expression, seeing the word of Ged (Isa- 
iah 2.1;13.1; Amos1.1; Micah 1.1). (2) The point aimed 
at; the false ‘‘ walking after their own spirit;’ the true, 
after the Spirit of God. (3) The result: the false saw 
nothing, but spake as if they had seen; the true had a 
vision, not subjective, but objectively real. [FATRBAIRN.] 
A refutation of those who set the inward word above the 
objective, and represent the Bible as flowing subjectively 
from the inner light of its writers, not from the revelation 
of the Holy Ghost from without, “‘They are impatient 
to get possession of the kernel without its fostering shell 
—they would have Christ without the Bible,” [BENGEL,] 
4. foxes—which cunningly “spoil the vines” (Song of 
Solomon 2, 15), Israel being the vineyard (Psalm 8. 8-15; 
Isaiah 5, 1-7; 27.2; Jeremiah 2. 21); their duty was to have 
guarded it from being spoiled, whereas they themselves 
spoiled it by corruptions. in... deserts—where there is 
nothing to eat; whence the foxes become so rayenons and 
crafty in their devices to get food. So the prophets wan- 
der in Israel, a moral desert, unrestrained, greedy of gain 
which they get by craft, 5. mot gone up into... gaps 
—metaphor from breaches made in a wall, to which the. 
defenders ought. to betake themselves in order to repel 
the entrance of the foe. The breach is that made in the 
theocracy through the nation’s sin; and, unless it be made 
up, the vengeance of God will break in throngh it, Those 
who would advise. the people to repentance are the re- 
storers of the breach (ch, 22, 30; Psalm 106, 23, 30). hedge— 
the law of God (Psalm. 80, 12; Isaiah 5, 2,5); by violating it, 
the people stripped themselves of the fence of God’s pro- 
tection, and lay exposed to the foe. 'Che false prophets 
did not try to repair the evil by bringing back the people 
to the law with good counsels, or by checking the, bad 
with reproofs. These two duties answer to the double 
office of defenders in case of a breach made in a wall; (1) 
To repair the breach from within. (2) To oppose the foe 
from without. to stand—i, e., that the city may “stand.” 
in... day of... Lord—in the day of the battle which 
God wages against. Israel for their sins, yedo not try to 
stay God’s vengeance by prayers, and by Jeading the 
nation to repentance, 6. made others to hope, &c.— 
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rather, “they hoped” to confirm (i. e., make good) their 
word, by the event corresponding to their prophecy. The 
Hebrew requires this. [HAVERNICK.] Also the parallel 
‘clause, “they have seen vanity,’ implies that they be- 
lieved their own lie (2 Thessalonians 2.11). Subjective 
revelation is false, unless it rests on the objective. 8. I 
am against you—rather, understand, “I come against 
-you,’’ to punish your wicked profanation of my name (cf. 
Revelation 2. 5, 16). 9. mime hand—my power in ven- 
@eance. mot ...in... assembly—rather, the council; 
“they shail not cecupy the honourable office of councillors 
-in the senate of elders after the return from Babylon” 
(Bzra 2. 1,2). meither ... written im... Israel—they 
shall not even havea place in the register kept of all citi- 
zens names; they shall be erased from it, justas the names 
of those who died in the year, or had been deprived of 
citizenship for their crimes, were at the annual revisal 
erased. Cf. Jeremiah 17. 13; Luke 10. 20; Revelation 3. 5, as 
to those spiritually Israelites; John 1. 47, and those not so. 
Literaily fulfilled (Ezra 2, 59, 62; ef. Nehemiah 7. 5; Psalm 
69. 28). neither... enter... Iland—they shall not so 
much as be allowed to come back at all to their country. 
10. Eeccause, even because—The repetition heightens the 
emphssis, Peace—Safeity tothe nation, Ezekiel confirms 
Jeremiah 6.14; 8.11. one—lit., this one; said contemptu- 
ously, asin 2 Chronicles 28.22. a wall—rather, a loose wall. 
Ezekiel had said, that the false prophets did not “go up 
into the gaps, or make up the breaches” (v. 5), as good 
architects do; now he adds that they make a bustling 
show of anxiety about repairing the wall; but itis with- 
out right mortar, and therefore of no use. ome... others 
—besides individual effort, they jointiy co-operated to delude 
the people. daubed ... with untempered mortar—as 
sand without lime, mud without straw. [GROTIUS.] 
FAIRBAIRN translates, ‘‘plaster it with whitewash.” But 
besides the hypocrisy of merely outwardly “ daubing” to 
make the wall look fair (Matthew 23. 27,29; Acts 23. 3), 
there is implied the unsoundness of the wall from the 
absence of true uniting cement; the “untempered cement” 
answering to the lie of the prophets, who say, in support 
of their prophecies, ‘Thus saith the Lord, when the Lord 
hath not spoken” (ch. 22. 28), 11. overflowing—inunda- 
ting; such as will at once wash away the mere clay mor- 
tar. The three most destructive agents shall co-operate 
against the wail—wind, rain, and hailstones. These last 
in the Hast are more out of the regular course of nature, 
and are therefore often particularly specified as the in- 
struments of God’s displeasure against His foes (Exodus 
9.18; Joshua 10.11; Job 38. 22; Psalm 18.12, 13; Isaiah 28. 
2; 30. 30; Revelation 16, 21). The Hebrew here is, lit., stones 
of ice. They fallin Palestine at times an inch thick with 
a destructive velocity. The personification heightens the 
vivid effect, “O ye hailstones.” The Chaldeans will be 
the violent agency whereby God will unmask and refute 
them, overthrowing their edifice of lies. 12. shall it not 
be said—Your vanity and folly shall be so manifested, 
that it shall pass into a proverb, “‘ Where is the daubing?” 
&c. 13. God repeats, in His own name, as the Source of 
the coming calamity, what had been expressed generally 
inv. ll. 14. The repetition of the same threat is to awa- 
ken the people out of their dream of safety by the certainty 
of the event. foundation—As the “ wall” represents the 
security of the nation, so the “foundation” is Jerusalem, 
on the fortifications of which they rested their confidence. 
GROTIUS makes the “foundation” refer to the faise prin- 
ciples on which they rested; v. 16 supports the former 
view. 16. prophesy concerning Jerusalem—with all 
their “ seeing visions of peace for her,’’ they cannot ensure 
peace or safety to themselves. 17. set thy face—put on a 
bold countenance, fearlessly to denounce them (ch. 3. 8, 9; 
Isaiah 50,7), Qaughters—the false prophetesses; alluded 
to only here; elsewhere the guilt specified in the women 
is the active share they took in maintaining idolatry (ch. 
8.14), It was only in extraordinary emergencies that God 
bestowed prophecy on women, e. g,on Miriam, Deborah, 
Huldah (Exodus 15, 20; Judges 4.4; 2 Kings 22. 14); soin 
the last days to come (Joel 2. 28), The rareness of such in- 
stances enhanced their guilt in pretending inspiration, 
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and God’s Consequent Judgments. 


18. sew pillows ... to arm-holes—rather, elbows and 

wrists, for which the false prophetesses made cushions to 

lean on, as a symbolical att, typifying the perfect tran- 

quility which they foretold to those consulting them, 

Perhaps they made their dupes rest on these cushions in 

a fancied state of ecstasy; after they had made them at 

first stand (whence the expression, “every stature,” is 

used for “men of every age’). As the men are said to 

have built a wall (v. 10),so the women are said to sew 

pillows, &c., both alike typifying the “‘ peace” they prom- 

ised the impenitent. make kerchiefs—magical veils, 

which they put over the heads of those consulting them, 

as if to fit them for receiving a response, that they might 

be rapt in spiritual trance above the world, head of 

every stature—men of every age, old and young, great 

and small, if only these had pay to offer them, hunt 
souls—eagerly trying to allure them to the love of your- 

selves (Proverbs 6, 26; 2 Peter 2. 14),so0 as unwarily to be- 

come your prey. will yesave,.. souls... that come 

unto you—will ye haul gfter souls, and when they are 

yours (“come unto you’), will ye promise them life? 

“Save” is explained (v. 22), “promising life.” [GROTIUS,?} 

CALVIN explains, “‘ Will ye hunt my people’s souls, and 

yet will ye save your own souls;” I, the Lord God, will not 

allow it. But “save” is used (v. 19) of the false prophet- 

esses promising life to the impenitent, so that Hnglish Ver-~ 
sion and GRorrius explain it best, 19. handfuls—ex- 

pressing the paltry gain for which they bartered im- 

mortal souls (cf. Micah 8. 5, 11; Hebrews 12. 16). They 

“yolluted” God by making His name the cloak under 

which they uttered falsehoods. among my people—an 

aggravation of their sin, that they committed it “among 

the people”? whom God had chosen as peculiarly His own, 

and among whom He had His temple. It would have 

been a sin to have done so even among the Gentiles, who 

knew not God; much more so among the people of God 

(cf. Proverbs 28.21), slay ... souls that shouid not 
die, &c.—to predict the slaying or perdition of the godly 

whom I will save. As true ministers are said to save 

and slay their hearers, according to the spirit respectively 

in which these receive their message (2 Corinthians 2. 15, 

16); so false ministers imitate them; but promise safety 

to those on the broad way to ruin, and predict ruin to 

those on the narrow way of God. my people that hear 

your lies—who are therefore wilfully deceived, so that 

their guilt lies at their own door (John 3.19.) 20. Lam > 
against your pillows—i. e., against your lying ceremo- 
nial tricks by which ye cheat the people, te make them 
fly—viz., into their snares, as fowlers disturb birds so as 
to be suddenly caught in the net spread for them, ‘ Fly” 
is peculiarly appropriate as to those lofty spiritual flights 
to which they pretended to raise their dupes, when they 
veiled their heads with kerchiefs and made them rest on 
luxurious arm-cushions (v. 18), let... souls go—‘‘ye 
make them fly” in order to destroy them; ‘I will let 
them go” in order to save them (Psalm 91.3; Proverbs 6, 
5; Hosea 9, 8). 21. in your hand—in your power, ‘‘My 
people” are the elect remnant of Israel to be saved. ye 
shall kmow—by the judgments which ye shall. suffer, 
22. ye have made... the righteous sad—by lying pre- 
dictions of calamities impending over thegodly. strength- 
ened... wicked—(Jeremiah 23, 14.) heartof,.. right- 
cous... hands of... wicked—heari is applied to the 
righteous, because the terrors foretold penetrated to their 
inmost feelings; hands, to the wicked, because they were 
so hardened as not only to despise God in their minds, 
but also to manifest it in their whole acts, as if ayvowedly 
waging war with Him. 23. ye shall see no more vanity 
—the event shall confute your lies, involving yourselves 
in destruction (v. 9; ch. 14. 8; 15.7; Micah 3. 6). z 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-28. HypocriticAL INQUIREKS ARE ANSWERED 
ACCORDING TO THEIR Hypocrisy, THE CALAMITIES 
COMING ON THE PEOPLE; BUT A REMNANT IS TO ESCAPE, 
1. elders—persons holding that dignity among the exiles 
at the Chebar. Grorrrus refers this to Seraiah and tuosé 
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An Exhortation to Repentance, 


sent with him from Judea (Jeremiah 51.59), The prophet’s 
reply, first, reflecting on the character of the inquirers, 
and, secondly, foretelling thecalamities coming on Judea, 
may furnish an idea of the subject of their inquiry. 
sat before me—not at once able to find a beginning of 


their speech; indicative of anxiety and despondency. 
3. heart... face—the heart is first corrupted, and then 


the outward manifesiation of idol-worship follows; they 
set their idols before their eyes. With all their pretence 
of consulting God now, they have not even put away 
their idols outwardly; implying gross contempt of God. 
“Set up,” lit., raised aloft; implying that their idols had 
gained the supreme ascendancy over them, stumbling- 
block of , , . iniquity—See Proverbs 3, 21, 23, ‘Let not 
them (God’s laws) depart from thine eyes, then... thy 
foot shall not stumble.” Instead of God’s law, which, by 
being kept before their eyes, would have saved them from 
stumbling, they set up their idols before their eyes, which 
proved a stumbling-block, causing them to stumble (ch. 
7.19). inquired of at all—lit,, should I with inquiry be in- 
quired of by such hypocrites as they are? (Psalm 66,18; 
Proverbs 15, 29; 23.9.) 4. and cometh—and yet cometh, 
feigning himself to be a true worshipper of Jehovah. 
him that cometh—so the Margin Hebrew reads, But the 
text Hebrew reading is, “ according to it, according to the 
multitude of his idols;” the anticipative clause with the 
pronoun not being pleonastic, but increasing the em- 
phasis of the following clause with the noun, “I will 
answer,” lit., reflexively, “1 will myself (or for mysel/) 
answer him.” according to... idels—thus, “answer- 
ing a fool according to his folly;”’ making the sinner’s 
sin his punishment; retributive justice (Proverbs 1. 31; 
26.5), 5. That I may take—i. e., unveil and overtake with 
punishment the dissimulation and impiety of Israel hid in 
their own heart, Or, rather, *‘ That I may punish them by 
answering them aj/ter their own hearts ;’’ corresponding to 
“according to the multitude of his idols” (JVole, v. 4); an 
instance is given, v.9; Romans 1. 28; 2 Thessalonians 2, 
11, God giving them up in wrath to theirown lie. idols— 
though pretending to “inquire” of me, “in their hearts” 
they are “estranged from me,” and love ‘‘idols.” 6. 
Though God so threatened the people for their idolatry 
(v. 5), yet He would rather they should avert the calamity 
by ‘‘repentance.” turn yourselves — CALVIN. translates, 
“turn others” (viz., the stranger proselytes in the land). 
As ye have been the advisers of others (see v.7, ‘the 
Stranger that sojourneth in Israel”) to idolatry, so bestow 
at least as much pains in turning them to the truth: the 
surest proof of repentance. But the parallelism to v. 3, 4 
favours English Version; their sin was twofold; (1.) ‘In 
their Aeart” or inner man, (2.) “ Put before their face,” 
i. e., exhibited outwardly. So their repentance is gener- 
ally expressed by “ repent,’ and is then divided into: (1.) 
“Turn yourselves (inwardly) from your idols,’’ (2.) “Turn 
away your faces (outwardly) from all your abominations.” 
It is not likely that an exhortation to convert others 
should come between the two affecting themselves. 7%. 
stranger—the proselyte, tolerated in Israel only on con- 
dition of worshipping no God but Jehovah (Leviticus 17. 
8,9). inquire of him concerning me—i, ¢., concerning 
my will. by myself—not by word, but by deed, i. e., by 
judgments, marking my hand and direct agency ; instead of 
answering him through the prophet he consults. FAIR- 
BAIRN trans/ates, as itis the same Hebrew asin the previous 
clause, “concerning me,” itis natural that God should use 
the same expression in His reply as was used in the consult- 
ation of Him. But the sense, I think, isthesame. The hypo- 
crite inquires of the prophet conceraing God; and God, 
instead of replying through the prophet, replies for Him- 
self concerning Himsel/y, 8. make him a sign—lit,, “I will 


“déstroy him so as to become a sign;” it will be no ordin- 


ary destruction, but such as will make him be an object 
pointed at with wonder by all, as Korah, &c. (Numbers 
26.10; Deuteronomy 28, 37). 9. I the Lord have deceived 
that prophet—not directly, but through Satan and his 
ministers; not merely permissively, but by overruling 
their evil to serve the purposes of His righteous judgment, 
to be a touchstone to separate the precious from: the 
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vile, and to “prove” His people (Deuteronomy 13.3; 1 
Kings 22. 23; Jeremiah 4. 10; 2 Thessalonians 2, 0, 

Evil comes not from God, though God overrules it toserve 
His will (Job 12, 16; James'1, 13). This declaration of God 
is intended to answer their objection, “ Jeremiah and Eze- 
kiel are but two opposed to the many prophets who an- 
nounce ‘peace’ to us.” “Nay, deceive not yourselyes, 
those prophets of yours are deluding you, and I permit 
them to do so as a righteous judgment on your wilful 
blindness.” 10. As they dealt deceitfully with God by 
seeking answers of peace without repentance, so God 
would let them be dealt deceitfully with by the prophets 
whom they consulted. God would chastise their sin with 
a corresponding sin; as they rejected the safe directions 
of the true light, he would send the pernicious delusions 
of a false one; prophets would be given them who should 
re-echo the deceitfulness that already wrought in their 
own bosom, to their ruin. [FAIRBAIRN.] The people had 
themselves alone to blame, for they were long ago fore- 
warned how to discern and to treat a false prophet (Deu- 
teronomy 13. 8); the very existence of such deceivers 
among them was a sign of God’s judicial displeasure (cf, 
in Saul’s case, 1 Samuel 16.14; 28. 6,7). They and the 
prophet, being dupes of a common delusicu, should be in- 
volvedin acommon ruin. 11. Love was ‘he spring of 
God’s very judgments on His people, who were incurable 
by any other process (ch. 11, 20; 87, 27), 12. The second 
part of the chapter; the effect which the presence of a 
few righteous persons was to have on the purposes of God 
(cf. Genesis 18, 24-32) God had told Jeremiah that the 
guilt of Judah was too great to be pardoned even for the 
intercession of Moses and Samuel (Psalm 99. 6; Jeremiah 
14. 2; 15.1), which had prevailed formerly (Exodus 82. 11- 
14; Numbers 14, 13-20; 1 Samuel 7, 8-12), implying the ex- 
traordinary heinousness of their guilt, since in ordinary 
cases ‘tthe effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man 
(for others) availeth much” (James 5, 16), Ezekiel supple- 
ments Jeremiah by adding that not only those two once 
successful intercessors, but not even the three pre-emi- 
nently righteous men, Noah, Daniel, and Job, could stay 
God’s judgments by their righteousness, 13. staffof..,. 
bread—on which man’s existence is supported as on a 
staff (ch. 4, 16; 5.16; Leviticus 26, 26; Psalm 104. 15; Isaiah 
8.1). LIwillsenda famine, 14. Noah, Daniel... Job— 
specified in particular as having been sayed from over- 
whelming calamities for their personal righteousness, 
Noah had the members of his family alone given to him, 
amidst the general wreck. Daniel saved from the fury of 
the king of Babylon the three youths (Daniel 2. 17, 18, 48, 
49). Though his prophecies mostly were later than those 
of Ezekiel, his fame for piety and wisdom was already estab- 
lished, and the events recorded (Daniel 1. 2) had trans- 
pired, The Jews would naturally, in their fallen condi- 
tion, pride themselves on one who reflected such glory on 
his nation at the heathen capital, and would build vain 
hopes (here set aside) on his influence in averting ruin 
from them. Thus the objection to the authenticity of Dan- 
iel from this passage vanishes, ‘‘Job’’ forms the climax 
(and is therefore put out of chronological order), having 
not even been leitason or a daughter, and having had 
himself to pass through an ordeal of suffering before bis 
final deliverance, and therefore forming the most simple 
instance of the righteousness of God, which would save the 
righteous themselves alone in the nation, and thatafteran 
ordeal of suffering, but not spare even a son or daughter 
for their sake (v, 16, 18, 20; cf. Jeremiah 7, 16; Il. 14; 14. 11). 
deliver .., souls by ... righteousness—( Proverbs 11, 4); 
not the righteousness of works, but that of grace, a truth 
less clearly understood under the law (Romans 4, 3), 
15-21. Theargument iscumulative. He first puts the case 
of the land sinning so as to fall under the judgment of 
a famine (v. 13); then (v. 15) ““noisome beasts” (Leviticus 
26, 22); then “the sword ;” then, worst of all, “ pestilence :” 
the three most righteous of men should deliver only them=> 
selves, in these several four cases, In v, 21 he concentrates 
the whole in one mass of condemnation. If Noah, Daniel, 
Job, could not deliver the land, when deserving only one 
judgment, ““how much more” when all four judgments 
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‘combined are justly to visit the land for sin, shall these 
three righteous men not deliver it, 19, in blood—not lit- 
erally. In Hebrew, “blood” expresses every premature 
kind of death. 21. How much more—iit., “Surely shall 
it be so now, when I send,” &c. If none could avert the 
one only judgment incurred, surely now, when all four are 
ineurred by sin, much more impossible it will be to deliver 
the land, 22. Yet... a remnant—not of righteous per- 
sons, but some of the guilty who should ‘‘come forth” from 
the destruction of Jerusalem to Babylon, to lead a life 
of hopeless exile there. The reference here is to judgment, 
not mercy, as v. 23shows. ye shall see their... doings; 
and... be comforted—ye, the exiles at the Chebar, who 
now murmur at God’s judgment about to be inflicted on 
Jerusalem as harsh, when ye shall see the wicked “‘ ways” 
and character, of the escaped remnant, shall acknowledge 
that both Jerusalem and its inhabitants deserved their 
fate; his recognition of the righteousness of the judgment 
will reconcile you to it, and so ye shall be ‘*comforted” 
under it. [CAtvin.] Then would follow mercy to the 
elect remnant, though that is not referred to here, butin 
ch. 20, 43. 23. they shall comfort you—not in words, but 
by your recognizing in their manifest guilt, that God had 
not been unjustly severe to them and the city, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver, 1-8. THE WORTHLESSNESS OF THE VINE AS WOOD, 
ESPECIALLY WHEN BURNT, IS THE IMAGE OF THE WORTH- 
LESSNESS AND GUILT OF THE JEWS, WHO SHALL PASS FROM 
ONE FIRE TO ANOTHER, This chapter represents, in the 
way ofa brief introduction, what ch. 16, details minutely. 
2, 3. What has the vine-wood to make it pre-eminent 
above other forest-wood? Nothing. Nay, the reverse. 
Other trees yield useful timber, but vine-wood is soft, 
brittle, crooked, and seldom large; not so much as a 
“pin” (the large wooden peg used inside houses in the 
Fast to hang household articles on, Isaiah 22, 23-25) can be 
made ofit. Its sole excellency is that it should bear fruit; 
when it does not bear fruit it is not only not better, but 
inferior to other trees: so if God’s people lose their, dis- 
tinctive excellency by not bearing fruits of righteousness, 
they are more unprofitable than the worldly (Deuter- 
onomy 32, 32), for they are the vine; the sole end of their 


being is to bear fruit to His glory (Psalm 80. 8, 9; Isaiah 5. © 


1, &c.; Jeremiah 2.21; Hosea 10.1; Matthew 21.33). In all 
respects, except in their being planted by God, the Jews 
were inferior to other nations, as Egypt, Babylon, &c., 
é.g., in antiquity, extent of territory, resources, military 
power, attainments in arts and sciences. or than a 
branch — rather, in apposition with “‘the vine tree.” 
Omit or than. What superiority has the vine jf it be but a 
branch among the trees of the forest, i. e., if, as having no 
fruit, it lies cut down among other woods of trees? 4. 
cast into... fire—(John 15.6.) both the ends—the north 
kingdom having been already overturned by Assyria 
under Tiglath-pileser; the south being pressed on by 
Egypt (2 Kings 23, 29-35). midst of it is burned—rather, 
“is on flame;” viz., Jerusalem, which had now caught the 
flame by the attack of Nebuchadnezzar. Is it meet for 
any work—“ It,” i.c., the scorched part still remaining. 
&. If useless before, much more so when almost wholly 
burnt. 6. So will I give the inhabitants of Jerusalem, as 
being utterly unprofitable (Matthew 21, 33-41; 25.30; Mark 
11. 12-14; Luke 13. 6-9) in answering God’s design that they 
should be witnesses for Jehovah before the heathen (Mat- 
thew 3. 10; 5.13). 7. from one fire. ,. another—(Cf. Isaiah 
24.18.) “ Fire’? means here every kind of calamity (Psalm 
66.12). The Jewish fugitives shall escape from the ruin 
of Jerusalem, only to fall into some other calamity. 8. 
trespass—rather, ‘they have perversely fallen into per- 
yerse rebellion.” The Jews were not merely sinners as 
the other nations, but revolters and apostates. It is one 
thing to neglect what we know not, but quite another 
thing to despise what we profess to worship [JEROME], as 
the Jews did towards God and the law. 





XV, XVI. Her Original State Described. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Ver. 1-63. DETAILED APPLICATION OF THE PARABOLI-+ 
CAL DELINEATION OF CHAP. 15. TO JERUSALEM PERSON- 
IFIED AS A DAUGHTER. 1, Taken up by God’s gratuitous 
favour from infancy (v. 1-7); 2, and, when grown up, joined 
to Him in spiritual marriage (v. 8-14); 3. her unfaithful- 
ness, her sin (v, 15-34); 4, the judgment (v. 85-52); 5. her un- 
looked-for restoration (v. 53 to the close), 2. cause Jeru- 
salem to know—Men often are so blind as not to perceive 
their guilt which is patent toall, ‘‘ Jerusalem” represents 
the whole kingdom of Judah, 3. birth... mativity— 
thy origin and birth; lit., thy diggings (cf. Isaiah 51. 1) and 
thy bringings forth, of... Canaan—in which Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, sojourned before going to Egypt, and 
from which thou didst derive far more of thy innate cha- 
racteristics than from the virtues of those thy progenitors 
(ch. 21.30), an Amorite,..an Hittite—these being the 
most powerful tribes stand for the whole of the Canaanite 
nations (cf. Joshua 1. 4; Amos 2. 9), which were so abom- 
inably corrupt as to have been doomed to utter extermi- 
nation by God (Leviticus 18, 24, 25, 28; Deuteronomy 18, 12). 
Translate rather, “the Amorite .., the Canaanite,’ i. e., 
these two tribes personified ; their wicked characteristics, 
respectively, were concentrated in the parentage of Israel 
(Genesis 15,16), “The “Hittite” is made their ‘‘mother;” 
alluding to Esau's wives, daughters of Heth, whose ways 
vexed Rebekah (Genesis 26. 34, 35; 27. 46), but pleased the 
degenerate descendants of Jacob, so that these are called, 
in respect of morals, children of the Hittite (cf. v. 45), 4. 
Israel’s helplessness in her first struggling into national 
existence, under the image of an infant (Hosea 2.3) cast 
forth without receiving the commonest acis of parental 
regard. Its very life was a miracle (Exodus 1. 15-22). 
navel,,, not cut—without proper attention to the navel 
string, the infant just born is liable to die. neither, , . 
washed in water to supple thee—i. ¢., to make the skin 
soft. Rather, “for purification; from an Arabic root. 
[MAURER.] GESENIUS translates as Margin, “that thou 
mightest (be presented to thy parents to) be looked upon,” 
as is customary on the birth ofa child, salted—anciently 
they rubbed infants with salt to make the skin dense and 
firm. 5. cast...im.,. open field—the exposure of in- 
fants was common in ancient times, to the loathing of 
thy person—referring to the unsightly aspect of the ex- 
posed infant. FAIRBAIRN translates, ‘With contempt (or 
disdainful indifference) of thy life.” 6. when I passed by 
—as if atraveller. polluted in... blood—but PISCATOR, 
ready to be trodden on.” I said—in contrast to Israel’s 
helplessness stands God’s omnipotent word of grace 
which bid the outcast little one “live.” in thy blood— 
though thou wast foul with blood, I said ‘‘ Live.” [Gro- 
tT1us.] “Livein thy blood,” 7, e., Live, but live a life ex- 
posed to many deaths, as was the case in the beginnings 
of Israel’s nationai existence, in order to magnify the 
grace of God. [CALVIN.] The former view is preferable. 
Spiritually, till the sinner is made sensible of his abject 
helplessness, he will not appreciate the provisions of | 
God's grace, 7% caused... to multiply—iil., I... made 
theeamyriad. bud, .. of field—the produce of the field, 
In 250 years they increased from seventy-five persons to 
eight hundred thousand (Acts 7. 14). [CALVIN.] But see 
Exodus 12, 37,38, excellent ornaments—ilit., “ornament 
of ornaments.” maked ,. , bare—(Hosea 2..3.) Lit, 
“nakedness .. . bareness’’ itself; more emphatic. 8. thy 
time... of lowe—Iit., loves (cf. Song of Solomon 2, 10-13). 
Thou wast of marriageable age, but none was willing to 
marry thee, naked as thou wast. I then regarded thee 
with a look of grace when the full time of thy deliverance 
was come (Genesis 15. 13, 14; Acts 7. 6,7). It is not she that 
makes the advance to God, but God to her; she has noth- 
ing to entitle her to such notice, yet He regards her not 
with mere benevolence, but with love, such as one cher- 
ishes to the person of his wife (Song of Solomon 1. 3-6; 
Jeremiah 31.3; Malachi 1.2), 8. spread my skirt over 
thee—the mode of espousals (Ruth 3.9). I betrothed thee 
(Deuteronomy 4,37; 10.15; Hosea 1i,1). The cloak is often 
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Jerusasm’s Monstrous Whoredom, 


fised as a bed coverlet in the East. God explaiys what 
He means, “I entered into... covenant with thee,” ie., 
at Sinai. So Israel became “the wife of God’s covenant” 


‘(Isaiah 54. 5; Jeremiah 3. 14; Hosea-2. 19,20; Malachi 2. 14). 


thou ... mime—(Exodus 19.5; Jeremiah 2.2.) 9. washed 


-¥ thee—as brides used to pass through a preparatory puri- 


fication (Esther 2.12), So Israel, before the giving of the 
law at Sinai (Exodus 19, 14), “‘ Moses sanctified the people, 
and they washed their clothes.” So believers (1 Corin- 


‘thians 6.11), oil—emblem of the Levitical priesthood, 


the type of Messiah (Psalm 45,7). 10. Psalm 45, 138, 14, 
similarly describes the Church (Israel, the appointed 
mother of Christendom) adorned as a bride (so Isaiah 61. 
10). It is Messiah who provides the wedding garment 


‘(Revelation 3, 18; 19. 8), badger’s skin—itahash; others 


translate, seal skins. They formed the overcovering of the 
tabernacle, which was as it were the nuptial tent of 
God and Israel (Exodus 26. 14), and were the material 
of the shoes worn by the Hebrews on festival days. fine 
limen—used by the priests (Leviticus 6, 10); emblem of 
purity. 11, The marriage gifts to Rebekah (Genesis 2, 22, 
47), 12. jewel on thy forehead—rather, “a ring in thy 
nose” (Isaiah 3, 21), a crown—at once the badge of a 
bride, and-of her being made a queen, as being consort of 
the King; the very name Jsrael meaning ‘ta prince of 
God.” So they are called “a kingdom of priests” (Exodus 
19. 6; cf. Revelation 1.6). Though the external blessings 
bestowed on Israel were great, yet not these, but the 
internal and spiritual, form the main reference in the 
kingly marriage to which Israel was advanced, 13. fiour 
... honey ... otl—these three mixed form the sweetest 
cakes; not dry bread and leeksas in Egypt. From raiment 
He passes to food (Deuteronomy 32, 13, 14), exceeding 
beautifal—Psalm 48, 2, the city; also, Psalm 29. 2, the 
temple. prosper into a kingdom—exercising empire 
over surrounding nalions, 14. thy renown, ,, among 
... heathen—The theocracy reached its highest point 
under Solomon, wher distant potentates heard of his 
‘*fame”’ (1 Kings 10.1, &e.), e. g., the queen of Sheba, Hiram, 
&e. (Lamentations 2, 15). my comeliness—it was not 
thine own, but imparted by me, 15. Instead of attri- 
buting the glory of her privileges and gifts to God, Israel 
prided herself on them as her own (Deuteronomy 32, 15; 
Jeremiah 7, 4; Micah 3,11), and then wantonly devoted 
them to her idols (Hosea 2, 8; cf. Luke 15. 12,13), playedst 
... harlot because of thy renown—‘didst play the 
wanton upon thy name” [FAIRBAIRN], viz., by allowing 
thy renown to lead thee into idolatry and leagues with 
idolaters (Isaiah 1, 21; 57. 8; Jeremiah 3. 2, 6), English 
Version is better, ‘because of thy renown,” i, e., relying on 
iti; answering to ‘thou didst trust in thine own beauty.” 
his it was—thy beauty was yielded up to every passer by. 
Israel’s zest for the worship of foul idols was but an 
anxiety to have the approbation of heaven for their 
carnal lusts, of which the idols were the personification; 
hence, too, their tendency to wander from Jehovah, who 
was a restraint on corrupt nature. 16, deckedst.,. 
with divers colours—or, “didst make... of divers 
colours” [FATRBAERN]; the metaphor and the literal are 
here mixed. The high places whereon they sacrificed to 
Astarte are here compared to tents of divers colours, which 
an impudent harlot would spread to show her house was 
open to all, [CALVryn.] Cf, as to “woven hangings for 
Astarte” (the right translation for grove’’)2 Kings 23.7, 
the like... shall not come, neither shall ,. . be— 
rather, “have not come, nor shall be.” These thy doings 
are unparalled in the past, and shall be so in the future, 
17. my gold... my silwer—(Haggai 2, 8.) images of 
men—rather, “of the phallus,” the Hindoo lingam, or 
membrum virile [HAVPRNICK], deified as the emblem of 
fecundity; man making his lust his god. English Version, 
however, is appropriate; Israel being represented as a 
woman playing the harlot with “male images,” i, e., im- 
ages of male gods, as distinguished from female deities, 
18. tookest thy... garments... coveredst them— 
i.e., the idols, as if an adulteress were to cover her para- 
mours with garments which she had received from the 
liberality of her husband, my oil—the holy anointing 
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oil sacred to God (Exodus 30, 22-25). Also that used in 
sacrifices (Leviticus 2. 1, 2), 19. My meat... I gave— 
(Hosea 2, 8.) set it before them—as a minchah or “meat 
offering”’ (Leviticus 2,1), a sweet savour—iit,, “a sayour 
of rest,’ i. e., whereby they might be propitiated, and be 
at peace (“ rest’’) with you; how ridiculous to seek to pro- 
pitiate gods of wood! thus it was—The fact cannot be 
denied, for I saw it,and say it was so,saith Jehovah, 20, 
21, children ,.. born unto me—Though “thy chil- 
dren,” yet they belong “unto me,” rather than to thee, 
for they were born under the immutable covenant with 
Israel, which even Israel’s sin could not set aside, and 
have received the sign of adoption as mine, viz., cireum- 
cision, This aggravates the guilt of sacrificing them to 
Molech,. to be devoured—not merely to pass through the 
fire, as sometimes children were made to do (Leviticus 18, 
21) without hurt, but to pass through so as to be made the 
Sood of the flame in honour of idols (Isaiah 57.5; Jeremiah 
7. 81; 19.5; 32. 35, Notes), Is this of thy whoredoms a 
small matter, that thou hast slain my children—rather, 
““Were thy whoredoms a small matter (i. e., not enough, 
but) that thou hast slain (i, e., must alsoslay)”, &e. As if 
thy unchastity was not enough, thou hast added this un- 
natural and sacrilegious cruelty (Micah 6.7), 22. not re« 
membered ... youth—forgetfulness of God’s love is the 
source of all sins, Israel forgot her deliverance by God in 
the infancy of her national life. See v.43, to which v, 60 
forms a lovely contrast (Jeremiah 2,2; Hosea ll.1). 23. 
woe, woe unto thee, &c.—This parenthetical exclama- 
tion has an awful effect coming like a lightning flash of 
judgment amidst the black clouds of Israel’s guilt, 24. 
eminent place—rather, ‘a fornication-chamber,” often 
connected with the impure rites of idolatry; spiritual 
fornication, on‘‘an eminent place,’’ answering to “ forni- 
cation-chamber,” is mainly meant, with an allusion also 
to the literal fornication associated with it (Jeremiah 2. 
20; 3.2). 25. at every head of the way—in the most fre- 
quented places (Proverbs 9,14). thy beauty .. . ab« 
horred ..,. opened,., feet to every ome—The wanton 
advances were all on Israel’s part, the idolatrous nations 
yielded to her nothing in return, She had yielded so 
much that, like a worn-out prostitute, her tempters be- 
came weary of her. When the Church lowers her testi- 
mony for God to the carnal tastes of the world, with a 
view to conciliation, she loses everything and gains noth- 
ing. 26. fornication with... Egyptians—alliances with 
Egypt, cemented by sharing their idolatries. great of 
fiesh—of powerful virile parts; fig. for the gross and lustful 
religion of Egypt (e. g., Isis, &c.), which alone could sat- 
isfy the abominable lust of Israel (ch. 20. 7, 8; 23, 19, 20, 21), 
to provoke me—wanhtonly and purposely. 27. The con- 
sequent judgments, which, however, proved of no avail 
in reforming the people (Isaiah 9, 18; Jeremiah 5, 3). de= 
livered thee unto... Philistines—(2 Kings 16. 6; 2 
Chronicles 28. 18, 19.) ashamed of thy lewd way—The 
Philistines were less wanton in idolatry, in that they did 
not, like Israel, adopt the idols of every foreign country, 
but were content with their own (v.57; Jeremiah 2. 11), 
28. unsatiable—not satisfied with whoredoms with neigh- 
bours, thou hast gone off to the distant Assyrians, i. e., 
hast sought a league with them, and with it adopted their 
idolatries. 29. multiplied .., fornication in ,, . Ca-= 
naan unto Chaldea—Thou hast multiplied thy idolatries 
“in Canaan” by sending ‘unto Chaldea” to borrow from 
thence the Chaldean rites, to add to the abominations 
already practised ‘tin Canaan,” before the carrying away 
of Jehoiachin to Chaldea, The name * Canaan” is used to 
imply that they had made Judea as much the scene of 
abominations as it was in the days of the corrupt Canaan- 
ites, The land had become utterly Canaanitish (ch, 23. HM, 
&e.). 30. weak ,.,. heart— Sin weakens the iniellect 
(“heart”), as, on the contrary, ‘‘ the way of the Lord is 
strength to the upright’”’ (Proverbs 10, 29). 3i. Repetition 
of v.24, mot,.,.as.,., harlot ,, , thou scornest hire— 
unlike an ordinary harlot thou dost prostitute thy person 
gratis, merely to satisfy thy lust, JEROME df@anslates 
“Thou hast not been as a harlot in scorning (t, e., Who or 
dinarily scorns) a hire offered,” in order to yet a larger one ; 
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zy, thou hast offered hire thyself to thy lovers (v. 33. 34). 

_ But these verses show English Version to be preferable, for 
they state that Israel prostituted herself, not merely for 
any small reward without demanding more, but for ‘no re- 

ward.” 32, instead of her husband—referring to Num- 

bers 5. 19, 20, 29. FAIRBAIRN translates, “* whilst under her 

husband,” 33, 34. Israel hired her paramours, instead 
‘of being, like other harlots, hired by them; she also fol- 

lowed them without their following her. 35. Here begins 
the threat of wrath to be poured out on her, 36. filthi- 

ness—lit,, brass; metaphor for the lowest part of the person. 

[CALVIN.]) JZnglish Version is better; thy filthy lewdness 

is poured out without restraint (ef. Jeremiah 13. 27) As 

Silver is an emblem of purity, brass typifies “ filthiness,”’ 

because it easily contracts rust. HENDERSON explains it, 
“ Because thy money was lavished on thy lovers” (v, 31, 

33, 34). biood of thy children — (v, 20; Jeremiah 2, 34.) 

37. thy lovers—the Chaldeans and the Assyrians. The 

law of retribution is the more signally exemplified by God 
employing, as His instruments of judgment on Israel, 

those very nations whose alliance and idols Israel had so 

eagerly sought, besides giving her up to those who had 
been always her enemies, ‘God will make him, who 

leaves God for the world, disgraced even in the eyes of the 
world, and indeed the more so the nearer he formerly 

stood to Himself.” [HENGSTENBERG.] (Isaiah 47.3; Jere- 
Mhiah 13. 26; Hosea 2.12; Nahum 3.5.) all... thou hast 
hhated—the Edomites and Philistines ; also Moab and Am- 
mon especially (Deuteronomy 23.3), I... will discover 
thy nakedmess—punishment in kind, as she had ‘dis- 

covered her nakedness through whoredoms” (v, 36); the 

sin and its penalty corresponded. I will expose thee to 

public infamy. 38-40. judge thee, as women that 

break wedlock—(Leviticus 20, 10; ef. v. 2.) In the case of 

individual adulteresses, stoning was the penalty (John 8, 
4,5). In the case of communities, the sword. Also apostasy 
(Deuteronomy 13. 10) and sacrificing children to Molech 
(Leviticus 20. 1-5) incurred stoning. Thus the penalty was 

doubly due to Israel; so the other which was decreed 
against an apostate city (Deuteronomy 13. 15, 16) is added, 
“ they shall stone thee with stones and thrust thee through 

with ...swords.’”’ The Chaldeans hurled stones on Jeru- 
salem at the siege, and slew with the sword on its capture. 
shed blood... judged—(Genesis 9. 6.) jealousy—image 
taken from the fury of a husband in jealousy shedding 
the blood of an unfaithful wife, such as Israel had been 

towards God, her husband spiritually, it., **I will make 

thee (to become) blood of fury and jealousy.” 39. thine 
eminent place —/it., “fornication-chamber”’ (Vole, v. 24), 
the temple which Isragl had converted into a place of 
spiritual fornication with idols, to please the Chaldeans 
(ch. 23. 14-17). strip thee of ,, . clothes—(Ch. 23. 26; Hosea 
2.3.) They shall dismantle thy city of its walls, fair 
jewels—lil., vessels of thy fairness or beauty ; the vessels of 

the temple. [Grorius.] All the gifts wherewith God hath 
adorned thee. [CALVIN.] 40. (Ch. 23.10,47.) Cf. as to the 
destruction under Titus, Luke 19, 43,44. 41. The result of 
the awful judgment shall be, when Divine vengeance has 
run its course it shall cease, burn—(Deuteronomy 13. 16; 
2 Kings 25. 9.) women—the surrounding Gentile nations 
to whom thou shalt be an object of mocking (Psalm 137, 
7). I will cause thee to cease ,.. harlot—(Ch. 23. 27.) 
Thou shalt no longer be able to play the harlot through my 
judgments. thou... shalt give... mnohire,,,. more 
—thou shalt have none to give. 42. my fury... rest— 
when my justice has exacted the full penalty commensu- 

rate with thy awful guilt (Wole, ch. 5,13). It is not a miti- 

gation of the penalty that is here foretold, but such an 
utter destruction of all the guilty that there shall be no 
need of further punishment. [CALVIN.] 43. (Ver. 22; 
Psalm 78, 42.) In gratitude for God’s favours to her in her 
early history. fretted me—(Isaiah 63. 10; Ephesians 4. 30.) 
thou shalt not commit this lewdmess above all thine 

abominations—i, ¢., this the wickedness (cf. Zechariah 5, 8), 

peculiarly hateful to God, viz., spiritual unchastity or 

idolatry, over and “‘above’”’ (i. e., besides) all thine other 

abominations, I will putit out of thy power to commit it 
Dy cutting thee off, FAIRBAIRN translates, ‘I will not do 
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‘ites’ guilt, 


Her Sin Calleth for Punishinent 


what is scandalous (viz., encouraging thee in thy sin by 
letting it pass with impunity) upon all thine abomina- 
tions ;”’ referring to Leviticus 19, 29, the conduct of a father 
who encouraged his daughter in harlotry. English Version 
is much better, 44. As... mother... her daughter— 
Zs, and so is, xre not in the original; the ellipsis gives the 
proverb (but two words in the Hebrew) epigrammatie 
brevity. Jerusalem proved herself a true daughter of the 
Hittite mother in sin (v. 3), 45. mother’s... that loath. 
eth her husband—i. e., God (“haters of God,” Romans 1, 
30); therefore the knowledge of the true God had originally 
been in Canaan, handed down from Noah (hence we find 
Melchizedek, king of Salem, in Canaan, “ priest of the most 
high God,” Genesis 14. 18), but Canaan apostatized from it+ 
this was what constituted the blackness ef the Canaan- 
loatheth , .. children — whom she put to 
death in honour of Saturn; a practice common among the 
Phenicians, sister of thy sisters—thou art akin in guilt 
to Samaria and Sodom, to which thou art akin by birth, 
Moab and Azynamon, the incestuous children of Lot, nephew 
of Abraham, Israel’s progenitor, had their origin from 
Sodom ;soSodom might be called Judah’s sister. Samaria, 
answering to the ten tribes of Israel, is, of course, sister 
to Judah. 46. elder sister... Samaria... older than 
Sodom, to whom Judah was less nearly related by kindred 
than she was to Samaria, Sodom is therefore called her 
younger sister; Samaria, her ‘elder sister.”’ [Grorrus.] 
Samaria is called the “elder,” because in a moral respect 
more nearly related to Judah. [FAIRBAIRN.] Samaria 
had made the calves at Dan and Bethel in imitation of the 
cherubim, her daughters—the inferior towns subject to 
Samaria (cf. Numbers 21, 25, Margin). left— The Ori- 
entals faced the east in marking the directions of thesky; 
thus the north was “left,’’ the south “right.” Sodom 
... daughters—A mimon and Moab, offshoots from Sodom; 
also the towns subject to it. 47. their abominations— 
Milcom and Chemosh, the “abominations of Ammon 
and Moab” (1 Kings 11. 5,7). corrupted more than they 
—so it is expressly recorded of Manasseh (2 Kings 21.9), 
48. Sodom—{ Matthew 11. 24.) Judah’s guilt was not pos- 
itively, but relatively, greater than Sodom’s; because it 
was in the midst of such higher privileges and such 
solemn warnings; a fortiori, the guilt of unbelievers in the 
midst of the highest of all lights, viz., the gospel, is the 
greatest. 49. pride—inherited by Moab, her offspring 
(Isaiah 16.6; Jeremiah 48, 26),and by Ammon (Jeremiah 
49. 4). God, the heart-searcher, here specifies as Sodom’s 
sin, not merely her notorious lusts, but the secret spring 
of them, “pride” flowing from “ fulness of bread,” caused 
by the fertility of the soil (Genesis 13. 10), and producing 
“idleness.” abundance of idleness—lit., the secure care- 
lessness of case or idleness, meither did shestwengthen.., 
the poor—Pride is always cruel; it arrogates to itself all 
things, and despises brethren, for whose needs it there- 
fore has no feeling; as Moab had not for the outeast Jews 
(Isaiah 16. 3,4; Jeremiah 48.27; Luke 16, 19-21; James 5, 
1-5), 50. haughty—puffed up with prosperity. abomi- 
nation before me—“ sinners before the Lord” (Genesis 18. 
13); said of those whose sin is so heinous as to cry out to 
God for immediate judgments; presumptuous sins, daring 
God to the face (Genesis 18. 20; 19.5). I took them away— 
(Genesis 19, 24), as I saw good—rather, “according to 
what I saw;’’ referring to Genesis, 18. 21, where God says, 
“T will go down, and see whether they have done alto- 
gether aceording to the ery of it which is come unto me.” 
51, Samaria—the kingdom of the ten tribes of Israel less 
guilty than Judah; for Judah betrayed greater ingrati- 
tude, having greater privileges, viz., the temple, the priest- 
hood, and the regular order of kings, justified thy sisters 
—made them appear almost innocent by comparison with 
thy guilt (Jeremiah 8, 11; Matthew 12, 41, 42), 52. Thou 
... Which hast judged , ., bear thine own—(Matthew 
7. 1,2; Romans 2, 1, 17-23.) Judah had judged Sodom (rep+ 
resenting the heathen nations) and Samaria (Israel), say 
ing they were justly punished, as if she herself was inno« 
cent (Luke 18. 2), thy shame—ignominious punishment, 
53. Here follows a promise of restoration, Even the sore 
chastisements coming on Judah would fail to reform its 
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Mercy Promised in the End... 


people; God’s returning goodness alone would effect this, 
_to show how entirely of grace was to be their restoration. 


_” The restoration of her erring sisters is mentioned before 


hers, even as their punishment preceded her punish- 
“ment; so all self-boasting is excluded. [FAIRBAIRN,] 
“Ye shall, indeed, at some time or other return, but 
“Moab and Ammon shall return with you, and some of 
the ten tribes.” [Grorrus.] bring again... captivity 
~—i,e., change the affliction into prosperity (so Job 42. 10). 
Sodom itself was not so restored (Jeremiah 20, 16), but Am- 
mon and Moab (her representatives, as sprung from Lot 
who dwelt in Sodom) were (Jeremiah 48. 47; 49. 6); prob- 
ably most of the ten tribes and the adjoining nations, Am- 
mon and Moab, &c., were in part restored under Cyrus; 
but the full realization of the restoration is yet future; 
the heathen nations to be brought to Christ being typified 
by ‘‘Sodom,” whose sins they now reproduce (Deuteron- 
omy 82. 32), captivity of thy captives—iit., “ of thy cap- 
tivities.” However, the gracious promise rather begins 
with the “nevertheless” (v. 60), not here; for v.59 is a 
threat, not a promise. The sense here thus is, Thou shalt 
be restored when Sodom and Samariaare, but not till then 
(v, 55), i.e., never. This applies to the guilty who should 
be utterly destroyed (v, 41, 42); but it does not contradict 
the subsequent promise of restoration to their posterity 
(Numbers 14. 29-33), and to the elect remnant of grace. 
[CALVIN.] 54. bear thine own shame—by being put on 
a level with those whom thou hast so much despised. 
thou art 2 comfort unto them—since they see thee as 
miserable as themselves. It is a kind of melancholy 
“comfort” to those chastised to see others as sorely pun- 
ished as themselves (ch, 14, 22, 23), 55. (JVole, v. 53.) 56. 
Sodom wes not mentioned—lit., was not for a report. 
Thou didst not deigu to mention her name as if her case 
could possibly apply as a warning to thee, but itdid apply 
@ Peter 2.6). 5%. Before thy wickedness was dis- 
covered—manifested to all, viz., by the punishment in- 
flicted on thee, thy reproach of ,..Syria and... 
Philistines—the indignity and injuries done thee by 
Syria and the Philistines (2 Kings 16.5; 2 Chronicles 28, 
18; Isaiah 9, 11, 12). 58. borme thy lewdness—i. e., the 
punishment of it (ch. 23.49), I do not treat thee with exces- 
sive rigour. Thy sin and punishment are exactly com- 
mensurate. 59. the oath—the covenant between God 
and Israel (Deuteronomy 29. 12,14), As thou hast despised 
it, so will I despise thee. No covenant is one-sided; 
where Israel broke faith, God’s promise of favour ceased, 
60. The promise here bursts forth unexpectedly like the 
sun from the dark clouds. With all her forgetfulness of 
God, God still remembers her; showing that her redemp- 
tion is altogether of grace. Contrast ‘‘I will remember,” 
with ‘‘thou hast not remembered ” (v. 22, 43); also “ my 
covenant,” with “¢hy covenant” (v.61; Psalm 106, 45); then 
the effect produced on her is (v, 63), “that thou mayest re- 
member.” God’s promise was one of promise and of grace, 
The law, in its lelter, was Israel's (“‘thy”’) covenant, and in 
this restricted view was long subsequent (Galatians 3. 17). 
Israel interpreted it asa covenant of works, which she, 
whilst boasting of, failed to fulfil, and so fell under its 
condemnation (2 Corinthians 3, 3,6). The law, in its spirit, 
contains the germ of the gospel; the New Testament is 
the full development of the Old, the husk of the outer 
form being laid aside when the inner spirit was fulfilled 
in Messiah. God’s covenant with Israel, in the person of 
Abraham, was the reason why, notwithstanding all her 
guilt, mercy was, and is, in store for her, Therefore the 
heathen or Gentile nations must come to her for bless- 
ings, notshetothem, everlasting covenant—(ch, 37. 26; 
2Samuel 23, 5; Isaiah 55.3), The temporary forms of the 
law were to be laid aside, that in its permanent and “ ever- 
lasting”’ spirit it might be established (Jeremiah 31, 31-37; 
$2. 40; 50. 4,5; Hebrews §&, 8-13), 61. thou shalt remem- 
- ber—It is God who first remembers her before she remem- 
bers Him and her own ways before Him (v, 60; ch, 20, 43; 
86, 81). ashamed—the fruit of repentance (2 Corinthians 
7. 10, 11); none please God unless those who displease 
themselves ; a foretaste of the gospel (Luke 18, 9-14), Iwill 
give them unto thee for daughters—{Isaiah 54.1; 60, 3, 
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4; Galatians 4,26, &c.) All the heathen nations, not 


merely Sodom and Samaria, are meant by ‘thy sisters, 
elder and younger,” In Jerusalem, first individual be- 
lievers were gathered into the elect Church, From Jerusa- 
lem the gospel went forth to gather in individuals of the 
Gentiles; and Jerusalem and Judah shall also be the first 
nation which, as such, shall be converted to Christ; and 
to her the other nations shall attach themselves as be- 
lievers in Messiah, Jerusalem’s King (Psalm 110, 2; Isaiah 
2, 2,3). ‘The king’s daughter” in Psalm 45, 12-14 is Judah ; 
her “companions,” as “the daughter of Tyre,” are the 
nations given to her as converts, here called “ daughters.” 
not by thy covenant—This does not set aside the Old 
Testament in its spirit, but in its mere letter on which the 
Jews had rested, whilst they broke it: the latter (“thy 
covenant’’) was to give place to God’s covenant of grace 
and promise in Christ who “fulfilled ” the law. God means, 
“not that thou on thy part hast stood to the covenant, 
but that ‘I am the Lord, I change not’ (Malachi 8, 6) from 
my original love to thee in thy youth” (see Romans 8. 8). 
62. (Hosea 2. 19,20.) thou shalt know that Lam the Lord 
—not, as elsewhere, by the judgments falling on thee, but 
by my so marvellously restoring thee through grace, 63. 
never open thy mouth—in vindication, or even pallia- 
tion, of thyself, or expostulation with God for His deal- 
ings (Romans 3, 19), when thou seest thine own exceeding 
unworthiness, and my superabounding grace which has 
so wonderfully overcome with love thy sin (Romans 5, 20), 
“Tf we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged” 
(1 Corinthians 11, 31), all that thou hast done—enhan- 
cing thegrace of God which has pardoned so many and so 
greatsins. Nothing someltsintolove and humility as the 
sense of the riches of God’s pardoning grace (Luke 7. 47), 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-24, PARABLE OF THE TWO GREAT EAGLES, AND 
THE CROPPING OF THE CEDAR OF LEBANON. JUDAH 18 
TO BE JUDGED FOR REVOLTING FROM BABYLON, WHICH 
HAD SET UP ZEDEKIAH INSTEAD OF JEHOIACHIN, TO 
EG@yptT; GoD HIMSELF, AS THE RIVAL OF THE BABY- 
LONIAN KING, IS TO PLANT THE GOSPEL CEDAR OF MES- 
SIAH. The date of the prophecy is between the sixth 
month of Zedekiah’s sixth year of reign and the fifth 
month of the seventh year after the carrying away of 
Jehoiachin, i, e., five years before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. [HENDERSON.] 2. riddle—a continued allegory, 
expressed enigmatically, requiring more than common 
acumen and serious thought. The Hebrew is derived 
from a root, sharp,” @. e., calculated to stimulate atten- 
tion and whet the intellect. Distinet from ‘ fable,” in 
that it teaches not fiction, but fact. Not like the ordin- 
ary riddle, designed to puzzle, but to instruct. The “rid- 
dle” is here identical with the “parable,” only that the 
former refers to the obscurity, the latter to the likeness 
of the figure to the thing compared, 3. eagle—the king 
of birds. The literal Hebrew is, “‘ the great eagle.” The 
symbol of the Assyrian supreme god, Wisroch ; so applied 
to ‘the great king’? of Babylon, his vicegerent on earth 
(Jeremiah 48, 40; 49.22), His ‘“ wings’ are his great forces, 
Such symbols were familiar to the Jews, who saw them 
portrayed on the great buildings of Babylon; such as are 
now seen in the Assyrian remains. long-winged—im- 
plying the wide extent of his empire, full of feathers— 
when they have been renewed after moulting; and soin 
the full freshness of renovated youth (Psalm 103.5; Isaiah 
40, 81). Answering to the many peoples which, as trib- 
utaries, constituted the strength of Babylon, divers 
colours—the golden eagle, marked with starlike spots, 
supposed to be the largest of eagles. [BocHART.] Answer- 
ing to the variety of languages, habits, and costumes of 
the peoples subject to Babylon, came unto Lebanon— 
continuing the metaphor: as the eagle frequents moun- 
tains, not cities. The temple at Jerusalem was called 
“Lebanon” by the Jews [EUSEBIUS], because its wood» 
work was wholly of cedars of Lebanon. “The mountain 
of the Lord’s house”’ (Isaiah 2, 2). Jerusalem, however, 18 
chiefly meant, the chief seat of civil honour, as Lebanon 










God's Judgment upon Jerusalem 


a 


was of external elevation. took the highest branch— 
King Jeconiah, then but eighteen years old, and many 


of the chiefs and people with him (2 Kings 24. 8, 12-16), 


_The Hebrew for “highest branch’’ is, properly, the jleece- 
like tuft at the top of the tree. So in ch. 31.3-l4. The 
cedar, as a tall tree, is the symbol of kingly elevation (cf. 
Daniel 4. 10-12), 4. land of traffic, . . merchants—Baby- 
lon (2 Kings 24. 15, i6), famous for its transport traffic on 
the Tigris and Euphrates; also, by its connection with 
the Persian Gulf, it carried on much commerce with 
India, 5S. seed of the land—not a foreign production, 
but one native in the region; a son of the soil, not a for- 
eigner; Zedekiah, uncle of Jehoiachin, of David’s family, 
in a fruitful field—til., a sicid of seed; i.e., fit for propa- 
gating and continuing the seed of the royal family. as a 
willow—derived from a Hebrew root, “to overflow,” from 
its fondness for water (Isaiah 44.4). Judea was “a land 
of brooks of water and fountains” (Deuteronomy 8.7-9; cf. 
Jobn 3. 23). 6. vine of low stature—not now, as before, a 
stately ‘“‘cedar;” the kingdom of Judah was to be pros- 
perous, but not elevated, branches turned toward him 
—expressing the fealty of Zedekiah as a vassal looking up 
to Nebuchadnezzar, to whom Judah owed its peace and 
very existence asa separate state. The “branches” mean 
his sons, ind the other princes and nobles, The “roots 
under him” imply that the stability of Judah depended 
on Babylon, The repetition branches” and “sprigs” is 
in order to mark the ingratitude of Zedekiah, who, not 
content with moderate prosperity, revolted from him to 
whom he had sworn allegiance. 7. another... eagle— 
the king of Egypt (v. 15). The “long-winged” of v. 3 is 
omitted, as Egypt had not such a wide empire and large 
armies as Babylon, vine.,., bend .,. roots towards 
him—ii., ‘‘thirsted after him with its roots;” happily ex- 
pressing the longings alter Egypt in the Jewish heart. 
Zedekiah sought the alliance of Egypt, as though by it he 
could throw off his dependence on Babylon (2 Kings 24. 7, 
20; 2 Chronicles 36.13; Jeremiah 37, 5,7). water it by... 
furrows of... plantation—i,. e., in the garden beds 
(Judea) wherein (the vine) it was planted. Rather,‘ by” or 
“out of the furrows,” &c, It refers to the waters of Lyypt, 
the Nile being made to water the fields by means of small 
canals or ‘“‘furrows,;’’ these waters are the figure of the 
auxiliary forces wherewith Egypt tried to help Judah. 
See the samme figure, Isaiah 8.7. But see ote, v. 10, “ fur- 
rows where it grew.” 8. It was planted in a good soil—It 
was not want of the necessaries of life, nor oppression on 
the part of Nebuchadnezzar, which caused Zedekiah to 
revolt: it was gratuitous ambition, pride, and ingrati- 
tude. 9.Shall it prospert—Could it be that gratuitous 
treason should prosper? God will not allow it. ‘It,’ 
i. e., the vine. he... pull up—i.e., the first eagle, or 
Nebuchadnezzar. in all ., , leaves of her spring—i. c., 
all its springing (sprouting) leaves. without great 
power or many—it shall not need the whole forces of 
Babylon to destroy it; asmall division of the army will 
suffice, because God will deliver it into Nebuchadnezzar's 
hand (Jeremiah 37.10), 10. being planted—i. e., though 
planted. east wind—the east wind was noxious to vege- 
tation in Palestine; a fit emblem of Babylon, which came 
from the north-east. wither in ,., furrows where it 
grew—Zedekiah was taken at Jericho, in Jewish soil 
(Jeremiah 42.8). “It shall wither, although it has furrows 
from which it expects continual waterings” [CALVIN], 
(ch. 19.12; Hosea 13, 15), 12. Know ye not—He upbraided 
them with moral, leading to intellectual, stupidity. hath 
taken the king—Jeconiah or Jehoiachin (2 Kings 24. LI, 
12-16). 13. the king’s seed—Zedekiah, Jeconiah’s uncle, 
taken... oath of him—swearing fealty as a vassal to 
Nebuchadnezzar (2 Chronicles 36,13). also taken the 
mighty—as hostages for the fulfilment of the covenant; 
whom, therefore, Zedekiah exposed to death by his 
treason. 14. That the kingdom might be base—i, ¢., low 
as to national elevation by being Nebuchadnezzar’s de- 
‘pendant; but, at the same time, safe and prosperous, if 
faithful to the “oath.” Nebuchadnezzar dealt sincerely 
and openly in proposing conditions, and these moderate 
once; therefore Zedekiah’s treachery was the baser, and 
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for Revolting from Babylon to Egypt. 


was a counterpart to their treachery towards God, 15. he 
rebelled—God permitted this because of His wrath against 
Jerusalem (2 Kings 24.20). horses—in which Egypt 
abounded, and which were forbidden to Israel to seek 
from Egypt, or indeed to “‘multiply” at all (Deuteronomy 
17.16; Isaiah 31.1,3; ef. Isaiah 36.9), DropoRUS SICULUS 
(1. 45) says that the whole region from Thebes to Mem- 
phis was filled with royal stalls, so that 20,000 chariots 
with two horses in each could be furnished for war. 
Shall he prosper ?—The third time this question is asked, 
with an indignant denial understood (v. 9, 10). Even the 
heathen believed that breakers of an oath would not 
“escape” punishment, 16. in the place where the king 
dwelleth—righteous retribution. He brought on himself 
in the worst form the evil which, in a mild form, he had 
sought to deliver himself from by perjured treachery, viz., 
vassalage (ch. 12. 13; Jeremiah 32. 5; 34.3; 52, 11), 17. 
Pharaoh— Pharaoh-hophra (Jeremiah 37, 7; 44. 30), the 
successor of Necho (2 Kings 23, 29). Neither... make 
for him—tit., “‘ effect (anything) with him,” i.e., be of any 
avail to Zedekiah. Pharaoh did not act in concert with 
him, for he was himself compelled to retire to Egypt. by 
casting up mounts, &c.—So far from Pharaoh doing so 
jor Jerusalem, this was what Nebuchadnezzar did against 
it (Jeremiah 52. 4). CALVIN, MAURER, «&c., refer it to 
Nebuchadnezzar, “*when Nebuchadnezzar shall cast up 
mounts.” 18. given his hand—in ratification of the oath 
(2 Kings 10.15; Ezra 10. 19), and also in token of subjection 
to Nebuchadnezzar (1 Chronicles 29, 24, Margin; 2 Chron- 
icles 30, 8, Margin; Lamentations 5.6), 19. mine oath— 
the “covenant” being sworn in God’s name was really His 
covenant; anew instance in relation to man of the treach- 
erous spirit which had been so often betrayed in relation 
toGod, God Himself must therefore avenge the violation 
of His covenant “on the head” of the perjurer (cf. Psalm 7, 
16), 20. my net—(Ch. 12. 13; 32. 3.) God entraps him, as 
he had tried to entrap others (Psalm 7. 15), This was 
spoken at least upwards of three years before the fal] of 
Jerusalem (ef. ch. 8.1, with ch. 20.1), 21. all his fugitives 
—the soldiers that accompany him in his flight. plead 
with him—by judgments on him (ch, 20. 36), 22. When 
the state of Israel shall seem past recovery, Messiah, Jeho- 
vah Himself, will unexpectedly appear on the scene as 
Redeemer of His people (Isaiah 63. 5). I... also—God 
opposes Himself to Nebuchadnezzar: ‘ He took of the 
seed of the land and planted it (v, 3, 5), so will J, but with 
better success than he had. The branch he plucked (Zede- 
kiah) and planted, flourished but for a time to perish at 
last; J will plant a scion of the same tree, the house of 
David, to whom the kingdom belongs by an everlasting 
covenant, and it shall be the shelter of the whole world, 
and shall be for ever.”” branch—the peculiar title of Mes- 
siah (Zechariah 8.8; 6.12; Isaiah 11.1; 4.2; Jeremiah 23, 
5; 33,15), a tender one—Zerubbabel never reigned as a 
universal (v, 23) king, nor could the great things men- 
tioned here be said of him, except as a type of Messiah, 
Messiah alone can be meant: originally ‘ta tender plant 
and root out of a dry ground” (Isaiah 53, 2); the beginning 
of His kingdom being humble, His reputed parents in 
lowly rank, though King David’s lineal representatives; 
yet, even then, God here calls Him, in respect to His ever- 
lasting purpose, “the highest... of the high” (Psalm 89, 
27), I will plant it upon an high mountain — Zion; 
destined to be the moral centre and eminence of grace and 
glory shining forth to the world, outtopping all mun- 
dane elevation. The kingdom, typically begun at the re- 
turn from Babylon, and rebuilding of the temple, fully 
began with Christ’s appearing, and shall have its highest 
manifestation at His reappearing to reign on Zion, and 
thence over the whole earth (Psalm 2, 6,8; Isaiah 2, 2, 3; 
Jeremiah 8.17), 23. under it... all fowl—the gospel 
“mustard tree,” small at first, but at length receiving all 
under its covert (Matthew 13. 82); the antithesis to Anti- 
christ, symbolized by Assyria, of which the same is said 
(ch, 31. 6), and Babylon (Daniel4, 12). Antichrist assumes 
in mimicry the universal power really belonging to 
Christ. 24. 1... brought down the high—the very 
attribute given to God by the virgin mother of Him, under 
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‘whom this was to be accomplished. high .., low tree— 
i.e., princes elevated ... depressed. All the empires of 
the world, represented by Babylon, once flourishing 
“green’’), shall be brought low before the once depressed 
(“dry”), but then exalted, kingdom of Messiah and His 
people, the head of whom shall be Israel (Daniel 2, 44). 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-32. THE PARABLE OF THE SOUR GRAPES RE- 
PROVED, Vindication of God’s moral government as to 
His retributive righteousness from the Jewish imputa- 
tion of injustice, as if they were suffering, not for their 
“own sin, but for that of their fathers, As in ch. 17, he fore- 
told Messiah’s happy reign in Jerusalem, so now he warns 
them that its blessings can be theirs only upon their indi- 
vidually turning to righteousness. %. fathers... eaten 
sour grapes ... children’s teeth . . . set on edge—their 
unbelieving calumnies on God’s justice had become so 
common as to have assumed a proverbial form, The sin 
of Adam in eating the forbidden fruit, visited on his pos- 
terity, seems to have suggested the peculiar form; noticed 
also by Jeremiah 31. 29; and explained in Lamentations 5. 
7, “Our fathers have sinned, and are not; and we have 
borne their iniquities.’ They mean by ‘‘the children” 
themselves, as though they were innocent, whereas they 
were far from being so, The partial reformation effected 
since Manasseh’s wicked reign, especially among the 
exiles at Chebar, was their ground for thinking so; but 
the improvement was only superficial, and only fostered 
their self-righteous spirit, which sought anywhere but in 
themselves the cause of their calamities; just as the 
modern Jews attribute their present dispersion, not to 
their own sins, but to those of their forefathers. It is an 
universal mark of corrupt nature to lay the blame on 
others which belongs to ourselves, and to arraign the jus- 
tice of God, Cf. Genesis 3.12, where Adam transfers the 
blame of his sin to Eve, and even to God, ‘The woman 
whom éhou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, 
and I did eat.’ 3. ye shall not have occasion , ,. to 
use this proverb amy more—because I will let it be seen 
by the whole world in the very fact that you are not 
righteous, as ye fancy yourselves, but wicked, and that 
you suffer only the just penalty of your guilt; whilst the 
elect righteous remnant alone escape. 4 all souls are 
mine—therefore I can deal with all, being my own crea- 
tion, as I please (Jeremiah 18, 6), As the Creator of all 
alike Ican have no reason, but the principle of equity, 
according to men’s works, to make any difference, so as 
to punish some, and to save others (Genesis 18, 25). ‘*The 
soul that sinnethit shall die.’ The curse descending from 
father to son assumes guilt shared in by the son; there is 
a natural tendency in the child to follow the sin of his 
father, and so he shares in the father’s punishment: hence 
the principles of God’s government involved in Exodus 
20.5; Jeremiah 15, 4, are justified. The sons, therefore (as 
the Jews here), cannot complain of being unjustly afflicted 
by God (Lamentations 5, 7); for they filled up the guilt of 
their fathers (Matthew 23, 32, 34-36). The same God who 
“recompenses the iniquity of the fathers into the bosom 
of their chiidren,’ is immediately after set forth as 
“giving to every man according to his ways” (Jeremiah 
82, 18, 19). In the same law (Exodus 20. 5) which “ visited 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the children unto the 
third and fourth generation’ (where the explanation is 
added, “of them that hate me,” i.e., the children hating 
God, as well as their fathers: the former being too likely 
to follow their parents, sin going down with cumulative 
force from parent to child), we find (Deuteronomy 24. 
16), “the fathers shall not be put to death for the chil- 
dren, neither the children for the fathers: every man 
sliall be put to death for his own sin.” The inherited 
guilt of sin in infants (Romans 5, 14) is an awful fact, 
but one met by the atonement of Christ; but it is of 
adults that he speaks here. Whatever penalties fall on 
communities for connection with sins of their fathers, 
individual adults who repent shall escape (2 Kings 23, 
2, 26) This was no new thing, as some misinterpret 
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Every Man Judged by his own Acie, 


the passage here; it had been always God's Pritt 
punish only the guilty, and not also the innocent, for the 
sins of their fathers. God does not here change the prin- 
ciple of His administration, but is merely about to mani- 
fest it so personally to each that the Jews should no longer 
throw on God and on their fathers the blame which was 
their own, soul that sinneth, it shall die—and it alo 

(Romans 6. 23); not also the innocent. 5. Here begins the 
illustration of God’s impartiality in a series of supposed 
cases: (1.) from v, 5-9, the just man; the excellencies are 
selected in reference to the prevailing sins of the age, 
from which such a one stood aloof; hence arises the omis- 
sion of some features of righteousness, which, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, would have been desirable to’ be 
enumerated. Each age has itsown besetting temptations, 
and the just man will be distinguished by his guarding 
against the peculiar defilements, inward and outward, of 
his age. just... lawfal... right—the duties of the 
second table of the law, which flow from the fear of God. 
Piety is the root of all charity ; to render to each his own, 
as well to our neighbour as to God, 6. not eaten 
upon .. . mountains—the high places, where altars 
were reared, A double sin: sacrificing elsewhere than at 
the temple, where only God sanctioned sacrifice (Deu- 
teronomy 12. 13, 14); and this to idols instead of to Jeho- 
vah. “Eaten” refers to the feasts which were connected 
with the sacrifices (see Exodus 32. 6; Deuteronomy 32. 38; 
Judges 9. 27; 1 Corinthians 8. 4,10; 10.7). lifted... eyes 
to—viz., in adoration (Psalm 121.1). The superstitious are 
compared to harlots; their eyes go eagerly after spiritual 
lusts. The righteous man not merely refrains from the 
act, but from the glance of spiritual lust (Job 31.1; Matthew 
5, 28), idols of... Isracl—not merely those of the Gen- 
tiles, but even those of Israel. The fashions of his coun- 
trymen could not lead him astray. defiled... neigh- 
bour’s wife—not only does he shrink from spiritual, but 
also from carnal adultery (cf. 1 Corinthians 6.18), meither 
...Menstrnous woman—Leprosy and elephantiasis were 
said to be the fruit of such a connection, [JEROME.] 
Chastity is to be observed even towards one’s own wife 
(Leviticus 18. 19; 20. 18). 7. restored . . . pledge—that 
which the poor debtor absolutely needed; as his raiment, 
which the creditor was bound to restore before sunset 
(Exodus 22. 26, 27), and his millstone, which was needed 
for preparing his food (Deuteronomy 24. 6, 10-13), bread 
to... humgry... covered , . . naked—{Isaiah 58. 7; 
Matthew 25. 35, 36). After duties of justice come those of 
benevolence, It is not enough to refrain from doing a 
wrong to our neighbour, we must also do him good. The 
bread owned by a man, though “ his,” is given to him, not 
to keep tohimself, but to impart to the needy. 8. usury— 
lit., biting. The law forbade the Jew to take interest from 
brethren, but permitted him to do so from a foreigner 
(Exodus 22,25; Deuteronomy 23, 19, 20; Nehemiah 5.7; 
Psalm 15. 5). The letter of the law was restricted to the 
Jewish polity, and is not binding now; and indeed the 
principle of taking interest was even then sanctioned, by 
its being allowed in the case of a foreigner. The spirit of 
the law still binds us, that we are not to take advantage 
of our neighbour’s necessities to enrich ourselves, but be 
satisfied with moderate, or even no interest, in the case of 
the needy. inecrease—in the case of other kinds of wealth; 
as “usury” refers to money (Leviticus 25, 36), withdrawn 
... hand, &c.—where he has the opportunity, and might 
find a plausible plea for promoting his own gain at the 
cost of a wrong to his neighbour, keeps back his hand 
from what selfishness prompts. judgment—justice, 9. 
truly—with integrity. surely live—lit,, live in life, Pros- 
per in this life, but still more in the life to come (Proverbs 
8.1, 2; Amos 5.4), 10-13. The second case is that of an 
impious son of a pious father, His pious parentage, so far 
from excusing, aggravates his guilt, robber—or &t., “a 
breaker,” viz., through all constraints of right. doeth 
the like to any one—the Hebrew and the parallel (v. 
18) require us to translate rather, “ doeth to his brother any 
of these things,” viz., the things which follow in », 11, &, 
[MAURER.] 11. those duties—which his father did (wv. 5, 
9). 12. oppressed the poor—an aggravation to his Op- 







all. be Judged.» 


fons, that. they were practised against the poor; 
in v. 7 the expression is simply, ‘‘oppressed any.” 

- abomination—singular number referring to the particu- 
lar one mentioned in the end of v, 6, 13. shall he... 
_livet—vecause of the merits of his father; answering, by 
‘contrast, to “die for the iniquity of his father” (v.17), Jais 
shall be upon hisn—the cause of his bloody death 

shall rest with himself; God is not to blame, but is vindi- 
cated as just in punishing him, 14-18, The third case: 
a.son who walks not in the steps of an unrighteous father, 
but in the ways,of God; e.g., Josiah, the pious son of 
guilty Amon; Hezekiah, of Abaz (2 Kings 16, 18,21, 22), 
th ... and considereth—the same Hebrew stands for 
poth verbs, “‘seeth ...yea,seeth,’”’? The repetition implies 
the attentive observation needed, in order that the son 


may not be led astray by his father’s bad example; as — 


sons generally are blind to parents’ sins, and even imitate 
them as if virtues, 17. taken off his hand from the 
poor—i. ¢., abstained from oppressing the poor, when he 
had the opportunity of doing so with impunity. The dif- 
ferent. sense of the phrase in ch. 16. 49, in reference to re- 
lieving the poor, seems to have suggested the reading fol- 
lowed by FAIRBAIRN, but pot sanctioned by the Hebrew, 
“hath not turned his hand from,’ &c, But ch, 20, 22 uses 
the phrase in asomewhat similar sense to English Version 
here, abstained from hurting. 19. Here the Jews object to 
the prophet’s word, and in their objection seem to seek a 
continuance of that very thing which they had originally 
madeamatter of complaint, Therefore translate, ‘‘ Where- 
fore doth not the son bear the iniquity of his father?” 
It now would seem a consolation to them to think the 
son might suffer for his father’s misdeeds; for it would 
soothe their self-love to regard themselves as innocent 
sufferers for the guilt of others, and would justify them 
in their present course of life, which they did not choose 
to abandon fora better. In reply, Ezekiel reiterates the 
truth of each being dealt with according to his own merits, 
(FAIRBAIRN.] But Grorius supports English Version, 
wherein the Jews contradict the prophet, ‘‘ Why (sayest 
thou so) doth not the son (often, as in our case, though in- 
nocent) bear (i. e., suffer for) the iniquity of their father?” 
Ezekiel replies, It is not as you say, but as Lin the name 
of God say: “‘ When the son hath done,” &c, English Ver- 
sion is simpler than that of FAIRBAIRN. 20. son shall 
not bear... iniquity of .. . father—(Deuteronomy 24, 
16; 2 Kings 14.6.) righteousness . . . wickedness—i. ¢,, 
the reward for righteousness ... the punishment of 
wickedness. ‘' Righteousness’’ is not used as if any were 
absolutely righteous; but, of such as have it imputed to 
them for Christ’s sake, though not under the Old Testa- 
ment themselves understanding the ground on which 
they were regarded as righteous, but sincerely seeking 
after itin the way of God’s appointment, so far as they 
then understood this way, 21-24. Two last cases, show- 
ing the equity of God: (1.) The penitent sinner is dealt 
with according to his new obedience, not according to his 
former sins. (2.) The righteous man who turns from 
righteousness to sin shall be punished for the latter, and 
his former righteousness will be of no availtohim, he 
shall surely live—Despair drives men into hardened 
recklessness; God therefore allures men to repentance by 
holding out hope. [CALVIN.] 


“To threats the stubborn sinner oft is hard, 
Wrapt in his crimes, against the storm prepared, 
But when the milder beams of mercy play, 

He melts, and throws the cumbrous cloak away.” 


Hitherto the cases had been of a change from bad to good, 
or vice versa, in one generation compared with another, 
Ps itis such a change in one and the same individual, 
This, as practically affecting the persons here addressed, 
is properly put last, So far from God laying on men the 
penalty of others’ sins, He will not even punish them 
for their own, if they turn from sin to righteousness; but 
if they turn from righteousness to sin, they must expect 
in justice that their former goodness will not atone for 
subsequent sin (Hebrews 10. 38, 39; 2 Peter 2, 20-22). The 
exile in Babylon gave a season for repentance of those 
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by his own Good or Bad Actions, | 


sins which would have brought death on the perpetrator 

in Judea whilst the law could be enforced; so it prepared 
the way for the gospel. [GroTIus.] 22.in his righteous«- 
ness... he shall live—in it, not for it, as if that atoned 

for his former sins; but “in his righteousness” he shall 

live, as the evidence of his being already in favour with 

God through the merit of Messiah, who was to come. The 

gospel clears up for us many such passages (1 Peter 1. 12), 

which were dimly understood at the time, whilst men, 

however, had light enough for salvation. 23. (1 Timothy 

2.4; 2 Peter 3.9.) If men perish, it is because they will not 

come to the Lord for salvation; not that the Lord is not 

willing to save them (John 5, 40), They trample on not 

merely justice, but merey; what farther hope can there 
be for them, when even mercy is against them? (Hebrews 

10, 26-29.) 24. righteous—one apparently such; as in Mat- 

thew 9. 13, “I came not to call the righteous,” &c., i. e,, 

those who fancy themselves righteous. Those alone are 

true saints who by the grace of God persevere (Matthew . 
24.13; 1 Corinthians 10.12; John 10.28, 29), turnethaway ” 

from. . , righteousness—an utter apostasy; not like the 
excepti®nal offences of the godly through infirmity or 
heedlessness, which they afterwards mourn over and re- 
pent of. not be mentioned—not be taken into account 
so as to save them, his trespass—utter apostasy. 25. 
Their plea for saying, ‘‘ The way of the Lord is not equal,” 
was that God treated different classes in a different way. 
But it was really their way that was unequal, since living 
in sin they expected tobe dealt with as if they were right- 
eous. God’s way was invariably to deal with different 
men according to their deserts. 26-28. The two last. in- 
stances repeated in inverse order. God’s emphatic state- 
ment of His principle of government needs no farther 
proof than the simple statement of it. im them—in the 
actual sins, which are the manifestations of the principle 
of “iniquity,” mentioned just before. 27. he shall save 
his soul—i. e., he shall have it saved upon his repentance, 
28. considereth—the first step to repentance; for the un- 
godly do not consider either God or themselves (Deuter- 
onomy 382. 29; Psalm 119, 59, 60; Luke 15,17, 18). 29. Though 
God’s justice is so plainly manifested, sinners still object 
to it, because they do not wish to see it (Micah 2.7; Mat- 
thew 1), 18, 19). 20-32. As God is to judge them ‘“accord- 
ing to their ways’’ (Proverbs 1.31), their only hopeis to “ re- 
pent;” and this is asure hope, for God takes no delight tn 
judging them in wrath, but graciously desires their sal- 
vation on repentance, FE will judge you—Though ye 
eavil, it isa sufficient answer that I, your Judge, declare 
itso, and will judge you according to my will; and then 
your cavils must end. Repent—inward conversion (Rev- 
elation 2.5). In the Hebrew there is a play of like sounds, 
“Turn ye and return.” turn yourselves, &e.—the outward 
fruits of repentance. Notas Margin, “turn others,” for 
the parallel clause (v. 31) is, “cast away from you all your 
transgressions,’”’? Perhaps, however, the omission of the 
object after the verb’ in the Hebrew implies that both are 
included: Turn alike yourselves and all whom you can in- 
Jluence. from all... transgressions—not as if believers 
are perfect; but they sincerely aim at perfection, so as to 
be habitually and wilfully on terms with no sin (1 John 
8,6-9) your ruin —lit., your snare, entangling you in 
ruin. 31. Cast away from you—for the cause of your 
evil rests with yourselves; your sole way of escape is to 
be reconciled to God (Ephesians 4, 22, 23) make you a 
new heart—This shows, not what man can do, but what 
he ought to do: what God requires of us. God alone can 
make us a new heart (ch. 11.19; 36, 26, 27). The command 
to do what men cannot themselves do is designed to drive 
them (instead of laying the blame, as the Jews did, else- 
where rather than on themselves) to feel their own help- 
lessness, and to seek God’s Holy Spirit (Psalm 51. 11, 12), 
Thus the outward exhortation is, asit were, the organ or in- 
strument which God uses for conferring grace. Sowe may 
say with Au@usTINE, ‘Give what thou requirest, and 
(then) require what thou wilt’? Our strength (which is 
weakness in itself) shall suffice for whatever He exacts, if 
only Hegive thesupply. [CALVIN.] spirit—the understand- 
ing; as the “heart” means the will and affections. The root. 
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A Lamentation for the Princes. 


must be changed, before the fruit can be good. why will 
ye die—bring on your own selves your ruin. God’s de- 


’ erees are secret to us; it is enough for us, that He invites 


all, and will reject none that seek Him, 32. (Lamenta- 
tions 8.33; 2 Peter 3.9.) God is “slow to anger;”’ punish- 
mentis “ His strange work” (Isaiah 28, 21). 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-14. ELEGY OVER THE FALL oF DAVID’s HOUSE. 
There is a tacit antithesis between this lamentation and 
that of the Jews for their own miseries, the causes of 
which, however, they did not inquire. 1. princes of 
Israel—i, e., Judah, whose “princes” alone were recog- 
nized by prophecy ; those of the ten tribes were, in respect 
to the theocracy, usurpers. thy mother—the mother of 
Jehoiachin, the representative of David’s line in exile 
with Ezekiel. The “mother” is Judea: “a lioness,” as 
being fierce in catching prey (v. 3), referring to her hea- 
thenish practices. Jerusalem was called Ariel (the lion 
of God) in a good sense (Isaiah 29. 1); and Judah ‘‘a lion’s 
whelp...a lion...an old lion’ (Genesis 49,°9), to 
which, as also to Numbers 23, 24; 24, 9, this passage alludes, 
nourished ... among young lions—she herself had 
“Jain” among lions, i. e., had intercourse with the corrup- 
tions of the surrounding heathen, and had brought up 
the royal young ones similarly: utterly degenerate from 
the stock of Abraham. “Lay down,” or couched,” is 
appropriate to the lion, the Arab name of which means 
“the coucher.” 3. young lion—Jehoahaz, son of Josiah, 
carried captive from Riblah to Egypt by Pharaoh-necho 
(2 Kings 23. 33). 4. The nations—Kgypt, in the case of 
Jehoahaz, who probably provoked Pharaoh by trying to 
avenge the death of his father by assailing the bordering 
cities of Exypt (2 Kings 23.29, 30) im their pit—image 
from the pitfalls used for catching wild beasts (Jeremiah 
22.11, 12). chains—or hooks, which were fastened in the 
noses of wild beasts (see Note, v. 9). 5. saw that she had 
waited, and her hope was lost—i, e., that her long- 
waited for hope was disappointed, Jehoahaz not being 
restored to her from Egypt. she took another of her 
whelps—Jehoiakim, brother of Jehoahaz, who was placed 


_ on the throne by Pharaoh (2 Kings 23. 34), according to the 


wish of Judah, 6. went up and down among the lions 
—imitated the recklessness and tyranny of the surround- 
ing kings (Jeremiah 22. 13-17), catch... prey—to do evil, 
gratifying his lusts by oppression (2 Kings 23. 37), 7. knew 
... desolate palaces—i, e., claimed as his own their pal- 
aces, which he then proceeded to ‘desolate,.’’ The Hebrew 
lit. means widows; hence widowed palaces (Isaiah 13, 
22). VATABLUS (whom FAIRBAIRN follows) explains it, 
“‘Te knew (carnally) the widows of those whom he de- 
voured”’ (v. 6), But thus the metaphor and the literal 
reality would be blended: the lion being represented as 
knowing widows. The reality, however, often elsewhere 
thus breaks through the veil. fulness thereof—all that 
it contained; its inhabitants, 8. the nations—the Chal- 
deans, Syrians, Moab, and Ammon (2 Kings 24. 2), 9, im 
chains —(2 Chronicles 36. 6; Jeremiah 22,18). Margin, 
“Hooks; perhaps referring to the hook often passed 
through the nose of beasts; so, too, through that of cap- 
tives, as seen in the Assyrian sculptures (see Wote, v, 4). 
voice—i. e., his roaring. mo more be heard upon the 
mountains—carrying on the metaphor of the lion, whose 
roaring on the mountains frightens all the other beasts. 
The insolence of the prince, not at all abated though his 
kingdom was impaired, was now to cease. 10. A new 
metaphor, taken from the vine, the chief of the fruit-bear- 
ing trees, as the lion is of the beasts of prey (see ch. 17. 6). 
in thy blood—‘ planted when thou wast in thy blood,” 
f.e,, in thy very infancy; as in ch, 16.6, when thou hadst 
just come from the womb, and hadst not yet the blood 
washed from thee. The Jews from the first were planted 
in Canaan to take root there, (CALVIN.] GrRortrus trans- 
lates as Margin, “in thy quietness,” i. e., in the period 


when Judah had not yet fallen into her present troubles,’ 


Baglish Version is better, GQLAssrius explains it well, 
retaining the metaphor, which CALVIN’s explanation 
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breaks, ‘in the blood of thy grapes,” i.e., in 
strength. as the red wine is the strength of the grape: 
Genesis 49. 11 is evidently alluded to. many waters— 
the well-watered land of Canaan (Deuteronomy 8. 7-9). 
11. strong rods—princes of the royal house of David. 
The vine shot forth her branches like so many sceptres, 
not creeping lowly on the ground like many vines, but 
trained aloft on a tree or wall. The mention of their for- 
mer royal dignity, contrasting sadly with her present 
sunken state, would remind the Jews of their sins where- 
by they had incurred such judgments, stature—(Daniel 
4.11.) among the thick branches—i, e., the central stock 
or trunk of the tree shot up highest “among its own 
branches” or offshoots, surrounding it. Emblematic of 
the numbers and resources of the people. HENGSTENBERG 
translates, ‘‘among the clouds.’”’ But ch, 31.3, 10,14, sup- 
ports English Version. 12. plucked up—not gradually 
withered. The sudden upturning of the state was de- 
signed to awaken the Jews out of their torpor to see the 
hand of God in the national judgment, east wind—( Vote, 
ch. 17. 10.) 13. planted—i. e., transplanted. Though already 
“dried up” in regard to the nation generally, the vine is 
said to be “transplanted” as regards God’s mercy to the 
remnant in Babylon. dry... ground—Chaldea was 
well watered and fertile; but it is the condition of the 
captive people, not that of the land, which is referred to. 
14, fire... out of a rod of her branches—The Jews’ 
disaster was to be ascribed, not so much to the Chaldeans 
as to themselves; the “fire out of the rod” is God’s wrath 
kindled by the perjury of Zedekiah (ch.17.18). “*The anger 
of the Lord” against Judah is specified as the cause why 
Zedekiah was permitted torebel against Babylon (2 Kings 
24. 20; cf. Judges 9.15), thus bringing Nebuchadnezzar 
against Jerusalem. nostrong rod... sceptre to rule— 
no more kings of David’s stock are now to rule the nation, 
Not at least until ““the Lord shall send the rod of His 
strength (Messiah, Psalm 110. 2; Isaiah 11. 1) out of Zion,” 
to reign first as a spiritual, then hereafter as a literal 
king. is... and shall be for a lamentation—part of 
the lamentation (that as to Jehoahaz and Jehoiakim) was 
matter of history as already accomplished; part (as to 
Zedekiah) was yet to be fulfilled; or, this prophecy both 
is a subject for lamentation, and shall be soto distant 
posterity. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 149. REJECTION OF THE ELDERS’ APPLICATION TO 
THE PROPHET: EXPOSURE OF ISRAEL’S PROTRACTED RE- 
BELLIONS, NOTWITHSTANDING GOD’s LONG-SUFFERING 
GooDNEss: YET WILL Gop RESTORE His PEOPLE AT 
LAST. 1. seventh year, &c.—viz,, from the carrying away 
of Jeconiah (ch, 1. 2; 8,1). This computation was caleu- 
lated to make them cherish the more ardently the hope 
of the restoration promised them in seventy years, for, 
when prospects are hopeless, years are not computed, 
(CALVIN.] elders ,,, came to inquire—The object of 
their inquiry, as in ch, 14, 1, is not stated; probably it was 
to ascertain the cause of the national calamities, and the 
time of their termination, as their false prophets assured 
them of a speedy restoration, 3. The chapter falls into 
two great parts: v. 1-32, the recital of the people’s rebel- 
lions during five distinct periods: in Egypt, the wilder- 
ness,on the borders of Canaan when a new generation 
arose, in Canaan, and in the time of the prophet. I will 
not be inquired of by you—because their moral state 
precluded them from capability of knowing the will of 
God (Psalm 66,18; Proverbs 28.9; John 7,17), 4. Wilt 
thou judge? ...judge—the emphatical repetition ex- 
presses, ** Wilt thou not judge? yes, judge them. There is 
a loud call for immediate judgment,” The Hebrew inter- 
rogative here is a command, not a prohibition. [MAURER] 
Instead of spending time in teaching them, tell them of 
the abomination of their fathers, of which their own are 
the complement and counterpart, and which call for judg- 
ment, 5,6. The thrice lifting up of God’s hand (the sign 
of His oath, Revelation 10, 5, 6; Exodus 6.8, Margin; Num- 
bers 14,30; to which passages the form of words here 
alludes) implies the solemn earnestness of God’s pur- 





her full’ 








Israel's Rebellions in the Wilderness, 


_of grace to them, made myself known unto 
Bie provi myself faithful and true by the actual 
ment of my promises (Exodus 4, 31; 6, 3); revealing 
ayself as “Jehovah,” i. ¢., not that the name was un- 
known before, but that then first the force of that name 
was manifested in the promises of God then being real- 
ized in performances, 6. espied for them—as though 
God had spied out all other lands, and chose Canaan as 
the best of all lands (Deuteronomy 8. 7,8). See Daniel 8. 
9; 11. 16, 41, ‘“‘ the glorious land ;” see Margin, “ land of de- 
light or ornament ;’’ Zechariah 7, 14, ‘the pleasant land,” 
or land of desire. glory of all lands—i., e., Canaan was 
“the beauty of all lands;’’ the most lovely and delightful 
land; “‘milk and honey” are not the antecedents to 
“which.” %. Moses gives no formal statement of idol- 
atiies practised by Israel in Egypt. But it is implied 
in their readiness to worship the golden calf (resem- 
bling the Egyptian ox, Apis) (Exodus 32.), which makes 
it likely they had worshipped such idols in Egypt. 
Also, in Leviticus 17.7, ‘They shall no more offer their 
sacrifices unto devils (lit., Seirim, ‘he-goats,’ the sym- 
bol of the false god, Pan), after whom they have gone 
a-whoring.’’ The call of God by Moses was as much 
to them to separate from idols and follow Jehovah, as 
it was to Pharaoh to let them go forth. Exodus 6. 6,7; 
Joshua 24. 14, expressly mentions their idolatry ‘in 
Egypt’ Hence the need of their being removed out of 
the contagion of Egyptian idolatries by the exodus. 
every one—so universal was the evil. of hiseyes—It was 
not fear of their Egyptian masters, but their own lust of 
the eye that drew them to idols (ch. 6, 9; 18. 6), 8, 9. them I 
said, Iwill... But, &c.—i. e.(God speaking in condescen- 
sion to human modes of conception) theirspiritual degra- 
dation deserved I should destroy them, ‘but I wrought 
(viz., the deliverance ‘out of... Egypt’) for my name’s 
sake;” not for their merits (a rebuke to their national 
pride). Gov’s “name” means the sum-total of His perfec- 
tions; to manifest these, His gratuitous mercy abounding 
above theirsins, yet without wrong to His justice,andsoto 
set forth His glory, was and is the ultimate end of His 
dealings (v. 14, 22; 2 Samuel 7, 23; Isaiah 63, 12; Romans 9, 
17). 1i. which if a man do, he shall... live in them 
—not “by them,” as though they could justify a man, see- 
ing that man cannot render the faultless obedience re- 
quired (Leviticus 18. 5; Galatians 3. 12), ‘‘By them” is the 
expression indeed in Romans 10,5; but there the design 
is to show that, if man could obey all God’s laws, he would 
be justified ‘‘ by them” (Galatians 3, 21); but he cannot; he 
therefore needs to have justification by ‘“‘the Lord our 
righteousness” (Jeremiah 23, 6); then, having thus received 
life, he “lives,” i, e., maintains, enjoys, and exercises this 
life only in so far as he walks “in’’ the laws of God. So 
Deuteronomy 30, 15, 16, The Israelites, as a nation, had life 
already freely given to them by God’s covenant of prom- 
_ ise; the laws of God were designed to be the means of the 
outward expression of their spiritual life. As the natural 
life has its healthy manifestation in the full exercise of 
its powers, so their spiritual being as a nation was to be 
deyeloped in vigour, or else decay, according as they did, 
or did not, walk in God’s laws, 128, Sabbaths... asign 
between me and them—a kind of sacramental pledge 
of the covenant of adoption between God and His people, 
The Sabbath is specified as a sample of the whole law, to 
show that the law is not merely precepts, but privileges, 
of which the Sabbath is one of the highest. Not that the 
Sabbath was first instituted at Sinai, as if it were an 
exclusively Jewish ordinance (Genesis 2. 2, 3), but it was 
then more formally enacted, when, owing to the apostasy 
of the world from the original revelation, one people was 
ealled oul (Deuteronomy 5, 15) to be the covenant people 
of God. - sanctify them—The observance of the Sabbath 
contemplated by God was not a mere outward rest, but a 
spiritual dedication of the day to the glory of God and the 
good of man, Otherwise it would not be, as it is made, 
the pledge of universal sanctification (Exodus 31, 13-17; 
Isaiah 58. 13, 14). Virtually it is said, all sanctity will 
fiourish or decay, according as this ordinance is observed 
in its full spirituality or not. 13, in the wilderness— 
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and in the Land of Canaan, 


they “rebelled” in the very place where death and terror 
were on every side, and where they depended on my 
miraculous bounty every moment! 15. I swore against 
them (Psalm 95, 11; 106. 26) that I would not permit the’ 
generation that came out of Egypt to enter Canaan. 16. 
The special reason is stated by Moses (Numbers 13., 14.) to 
be that they, through fear arising from the false report 
of the spies, wished to return to Egypt; the general reas- 
ons are stated here which lay at the root of their rejection 
of God’s grace, viz., contempt of God and His laws, and 
love of idols. their heart—the fault lay in it (Psalm 78, 
37). 1%. Nevertheless—How marvellous that God should _ 
spare such sinners! His everlasting covenant explains 

it; His long-suffering standing out in striking contrast to 
their rebellions (Psalm 78, 38; Jeremiah 30, 11), 18. I said 

unto their children—Being unwilling to speak any 
more to the fathers as being incorrigible. walk ye not 
in... statutes of... fathers—The traditions of the 
fathers are to be carefully weighed, not indiscriminately 
followed. He forbids the imitation of not only their gross 
sins, but even their plausible statutes. [CALVIN.] 19. It 
is an indirect denial of God, and a robbing Him of His 
due, toadd man’s inventions to His precepts, 20. (Jere- 
miah 17, 22,) 21. Though warned by the judgment on 
their fathers, the next generation also rebelled against 
God. The “kindness of Israel’s youth and love of her 
espousals in the wilderness” (Jeremiah 2. 2,3) were only 
comparative (the corruption in later times being more 
general), and confined to the minority; as a whole, Israel 
at no time fully served God. The “children” it was that 
fell into the fearful apostasy on the plains of Moab at the 
close of the wilderness sojourn (Numbers 25, 1,2; Deuter- 
onomy 31.27), 23. It was to that generation the threat of 
dispersion was proclaimed (Deuteronomy 28, 64; cf. ch. 29, 
4), 25.1 gave them... statutes... not good—since 
they would not follow my statutes that were good, “I 
gave them” their own (v. 18) and their fathers’ ‘‘ which 
were not good;” statutes spiritually corrupting, and, 
finally, as the consequence, destroying them. Righteous 
retribution (Psalm 81. 12; Hosea 8. 11; Romans 1, 24; 2 
Thessalonians 2.11). Verse 39 proves this view to be cor- 
rect (ef. Isaiah 63.17). Thus on the plains of Moab (Num- 
bers 25.), in chastisement for the secret unfaithfqlness to 
God in their hearts, He permitted Baal’s worshippers to 
tempt them to idolatry (the ready success of the tempters, 
moreover, proving the inward unsoundness of the 
tempted); and this again ended necessarily in punitive 
judgments. 26. I polluted them—not directly; ‘but I 
judicially gave them up to pollute themselves.” A just 
retribution for their “polluting my Sabbaths” (v. 24). 
This v. 26 is explanatory of v. 25, Theirown sin I made 
their punishment, caused to pass through the fire— 
FAIRBAIRN translates, ‘In their presenting (lit., the causing 
to pass over) all their first-born,” viz., to the Lord ; referring 
to the command (Exodus 13, 12, Margin, where the very 
same expression is used). The lustration of children by 
passing through the fire was a later abomination (v. 31). 
The evil here spoken of was the admixture of heathenish 
practices with Jehovah’s worship, which made Him re- 
gard all as “polluted.” Here, ‘‘to the Lord” is omit- 
ted purposely, to imply, “They kept up the outward 
service indeed, but I did not own it as done unto me, 
since it was mingled with such pollutions.” But English 
Version ig supported by the similar phraseology in », 81, 
where see my noie. They made ali their children pass 
through the fire; but he names the /irst-bor, in aggrar 
vation of their guilt; ie,,‘*I had willed that the first- 
born should be redeemed as being mine, but they ime 
posed on themselves the cruel rites of offering them to 
Molech” (Deuteronomy 18. 10) might know... the 
Lord—that they may be compelled to know me as a 
powerful Judge, since they were nnwilling to know me as 
a gracious Father, 27-29. The next period, viz., that which 
followed the settlement in Canaan; the fathers of the 
generation existing in Ezekiel’s time walked in the same 
steps of apostasy as the generation in the wilderness, 
Yet in this—Not content with past rebellions, and not 
moved with gratitude for God’s goodness, ‘yet in thin” 
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still further they rebelled. blasphemed—“ have insulted 
me.’ (CALVIN.] Even those who did not sacrifice to 
heathen gods have offered “their sacrifices” (v. 28) in 
forbidden places. 28. provocation of their offering— 
an offering as it were purposely made to provoke God, 
sweet savour—what ought to have been sweet became 
offensive by their corruptions. He specifies the various 
kinds of offerings, to show that in all alike they violated 
the law. 29. What is the high place whereunto ye got 
What is the meaning of this name? For my altar is not 
so called. What excellence do ye see in it, that ye go 
there, rather than to my temple, the only lawful place of 


: sacrificing? The very name, “high place,” convicts you 


of sinning, not from ignorance but perverse rebellion. is 
called... unto this day—whereas this name ought to 
have been long since laid aside, along with the custom of 
sacrificing on high places which it represents, being bor- 
rowed from the heathen, who so called their places of 
sacrifice (the Greeks, for instance, called them by a cog- 
nate term, Bomoi), whereas I call mine Mizbeaach, ‘‘altar.” 
The very name implies the place is not that sanctioned by 
me, and therefore your sacrifices even to ME there (much 
more those you offer ta idols) are only a “ provocation” 
to me (v. 28; Deuteronomy 12. 1-5). David and others, 
it is true, sacrificed to God on high places, but it was 
under exceptional circumstances, and before the altar 
was set up on Mount Moriah. 30. The interrogation im- 
plies a strong affirmation, as in v, 4, “Are ye not polluted? 
&e., Do ye not commit?” &e. Or, connecting this verse 
with v. 31, “Are ye thus polluted, &c., and yet (do ye ex- 
pect that) I shall be inquired of by you?” 31. through 
the fire—As “ the fire” is omitted in v. 26, FAIRBAIRN rep- 
resents the generation here referred to (viz., that of Eze- 
kiel’s day) as attaining the climax of guilt (see Vote, v. 26), 
in making their children pass through the fire, which that 
former generation did not. The reason, however, for the 
omission of “the fire’’ inv, 26 is, perhaps, that there it is 
implied the children only ‘passed through the fire’’ for 
purification, whereas here they are actually burnt to death 
before the idol; and therefore “ the fire” is specified in the 
latter, not in the former case (cf, 2 Kings 3. 27), 32. We 
will be as the heathen—and so escape the odium to 
which weare exposed, of having a peculiar God and law 
of ourown. ‘ We shall live on better terms with them 
by having a similar worship. Besides, we get from God 
nothing but threats and calamities, whereas the heathen, 
Chaldeans, &c., get riches and power from their idols,” 
How literally God's words here (‘that ... shall not be 
at all’) are fulfilled in the modern Jews! Though the 
Jews seemed so likely (had Ezekiel spoken as an unin- 
spired man) to have blended with the rest of mankind 
and laid aside their distinctive peculiarities, as was their 
wish at that time, yet they have remained for eighteen 
centuries dispersed among all nations and without a 
home, but still distinet: a standing witness for the truth 
of the prophecy given so long ago. 33. Here begins the 
second division of the prophecy. Lest the covenant peo- 
ple should abandon their distinctive hopes, and amalga- 
mate with the surrounding heathen, he tells them that, 
as the wilderness journey from Egypt was made subser- 
vient to discipline, and also to the taking from among 
them the rebellious, so a severe discipline (such as the 
Jews are now for long actually undergoing) should be ad- 
ministered to them during the next exodus for the same 
purpose (v. 88), and so to prepare them for the restored 
possession of their land (Hosea 2. 14, 15), This was only 
partially fulfilled before and at the return from Babylon: 
its full and final accomplishment is future. with a 
mighty hand... will I rule over you—I will assert 
my right over you in spite of your resistance (v. 32), as a 
master would in the case of his slave, and I will not let 
you be wrested from me, because of my regard to my cov- 
enant. 34. The Jews in exile might think themselves set 
free from the “rule” of God (v. 33); therefore, He inti- 
mates, He will reassert His right over them by chasten- 
ing judgments, and these, with an ultimate view, not to 
destroy, but to restore them. people—rather, peoples. 
35. wilderness of the people—rather, peoples, the various 
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peoples among whom they were to be scattered, and 

whom God saith (v, 34), “I will bring you out.” In econ- 
trast to the literal “ wilderness of Egypt” (v. 36), “the wil- 
derness of the peoples” is their spiritual wilderness period 
of trial, discipline and purification whilst exiled among 
the nations, As the state when they are “brought into 
the wilderness of the peoples,” and that when they were 
among the peoples “from” which God was to “bring 


them out” (v. 34) are distinguished, the wilderness state 


probably answers partially to the transition period of 
discipline from the first decree for their restoration by 
Cyrus to the time of their complete settlement in their 
land, and the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple. 
But the full and final fulfilment is fature; the wilderness 
state will comprise not only the transition period of their 
restoration, but the beginning of their occupancy of Pales- 
tine, a time in which they shall endure the sorest of all 
their chastisements, to “purge out the rebels” (v, 88; 
Daniel 12, 1), and then the remnant (Zechariah 13, 8,9; 14. 
2,3) shall “all serve God in the land” (v. 40), Thus the 
wilderness period dovs not denote locality, but their state 
intervening between their rejection and future restora- 
tion. plead—bring the matter in debate between us to an 
issue. Image from a plaintiff in a law court meeting the 
defendant ‘face to face.” Appropriate, as God in His 
dealings acts not arbitrarily, but in most righteous justice 
(Jeremiah 2. 9; Micah 6, 2). 36. (Numbers 14, 21-29.) 
Though God saved them out of Egypt, He afterwards de- 
stroyed in the wilderness them that believed not (Jude 
5); so, though He brought the exiles out of Babylon, yet 
their wilderness state of chastening discipline continued 
even after they were again in Canaan, 37. pass under 
the rod—metaphor from a shepherd who makes his sheep 
pass under his rod in counting them (Leviticus 27.32; Jere- 
miah 33. 13). Whether you will or not, ye shall be counted 
as mine, and so shall be subjected to my chastening dis- 
cipline (Micah 7, 14), with a view to my ultimate saving 
of the chosen remnant (cf. John 10, 27-29), bond of... 
covenant—I will constrain you by sore chastisements to 
submit yourselves to the covenant to which ye are last- 
ingly bownd, though now you have cast away God’s bond 
from you. Fulfilled in part, Nehemiah 9, 8, 26, 82-88; 10. 1- 
39; fully hereafter, Isaiah 54, 10-13; 52.1,2. 38. (Zechariah 
13.9; 14.2.) purge out—or, “separate.” Hebrew, “ Barothi,’”” 
forming a designed alliteration with “ Berith,” the coven- 
ant. Not a promise of grace, buta threat against those 
Jews who thought they could in exile escape the obser- 
vation and “rule” of God, land of Israel—though 
brought out of the country of their sojourn or exile (Baby- 
lon formerly, and the various lands of their exile here- 
after) into the literal land of Palestine, even it shall be to 
them an exile state, “they shall not enter into the land 
of Israel,’ i. e., the spiritual state of restored favour of God 
to His covenant people, which shall only be given to the 
remnant to be saved (Zechariah 13. 8,9). 39. Equivalent 
to, ‘I would rather have you open idolaters than’ hypo- 
crites, fancying you can worship me and yet at the same 
time serve idols’ (Amos 5. 21, 22, 25, 26; ef. 1 Kings 18. 21; 2 
Kings 17. 41; Matthew 6. 24; Revelation 3. 15, 16). “Goye, 
serve,” &c., is not a command to serve idols, but a judicial 
declaration of God’s giving up of the half-idol, half-Jeho- 
vah worshippers to utter idolatry, if they will not serve 
Jehovah alone (Psalm 81. 12; Revelation 22. 11), hhere= 
after also—God anticipates the same apostasy afterwards, 
as now, 40. For—Though ye, the rebellious portion, 
withdraw from my worship, others, even the believing 
remnant, will succeed after you perish, and will serve me 
purely. in mine holy mountain—(Isaiah 2, 2,3.) Zion, 
or Moriah, “the height of Israel” (pre-eminent above all 
mountains because of the manifested presence of God 
there with Israel), as opposed to their “high places,” the 
worship on which was an abomination to God, all—not 
merely individuals, such as constitute the elect Church 
now; but the whole nation, to be followed by the conver- 
sion of the Gentile nations (Isaiah 2, 2, “all nations ;” 
Romans 11. 26; Revelation 11. 15). with—rather, “in all 
your holy things.” (MAURER.] 41. with—i. e., in respect 
to your sweet savour (lil., savour of rest, Note, ch, 16, 19), 
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Or, I will accept you (your worship) “as a sweet savour” 
_ [Maurer] (Ephesians 5.2; Philippians 4. 18). God first 
accepts the person in Messiah, then the offering (v. 40; 
Genesis 4.4), bring... out from... people, &c.—the 
same words as in v. 34; but there applied to the bringing 
forth of the hypocrites, as well as the elect; here.restricted 
to the saved remnant, who alone shall be at last restored 
literally and spiritually in the fullest sense. sanctified 
in you before . . . heathen—(Jeremiah 33.9). All the 
nations will acknowledge my power displayed in re- 
storing you, and so shall be led toseek me (Isaiah 66, 18; 
Zechariah 14. 16-19), there—not merely in exile when 
suffering punishment, which makes even reprobates be 
sorry for sin, but when received into favour in your own 
land. remember—(Ch. 16, 61, 63.) The humiliation of 
Judah (Nehemiah 9.) is a type of the future penitence of 
the whole nation (Hosea 5, 15; 6.1; Zechariah 12. 10-14), 
God’s goodness realized by the sinner is the only thing 
that leads to true repentance (Hosea 8.5; Luke 7. 37, 38). 
44. The English Version chapter ought to have ended here, 
and ch. 21. begun with ‘‘ Moreover,” &c., asin the Hebrew 
Bible. for my name’s sake—(Ch, 36. 22.) Gratuitously; 
according to my compassion, not your merits. After 
having commented on this verse, CALVIN was laid on his 
deathbed, and his commentary ended. 45-49. An intro- 
ductory brief description in enigma of the destruction by 
fire and sword, detailed more explicitly in ch. 21. 46. 
south ..,. south . .. south—three different Hebrew 
words, to express the certainty of the Divine displeasure 
resting on the region specified. The third term is froma 
root meaning dry, referring to thesun’s heat in the south; 
representing the burning judgments of God on the south- 
ern parts of Judea, of which Jerusalem was the capital. 
set thy face—determinately. The prophets used to turn 
themselves towards those who were to be the subjects of 
their prophecies. @rop—as the rain, which flows in a con- 
tinuous stream, sometimes gently (Deuteronomy 32, 2), 
sometimes violently (Amos 7.16; Micah 2.6, Margin), as 
here. forest—the densely populated country of Judea; 
. trees representing people. 47%. fire—every kind of judg- 
ment (ch. 19.12; 21. 3, “‘my sword;”’ Jeremiah 21, 14). 
greentree ... dry—fit and unfit materials for fuel alike; 
“the righteous and the wicked,” as explained in ch, 21, 3, 
4; Luke 23. 31. Unsparing universality of the judgment! 
flaming flame—one continued and unextinguished flame, 
“The glowing flame.” [FAIRBAIRN.] faces—persons; 
here the metaphor is merged in the reality. 49. Ezekiel 
complains that by this parabolic form of prophecy he only 
makes himself and it a jest to his countrymen. God 
therefore in ch. 21. permits him to express the same proph- 
ecy more plainly. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-32, PROPHECY AGAINST ISRAEL AND JERUSA- 
LEM, AND AGAINST AMMON, 2. the holy places—the 
three parts of the temple: the courts, the holy place, and 
the holiest. If “synagogues” existed before the Baby- 
lonian captivity, as Psalm 74. 8 seems to imply, they and 
the proseuche, or oratories, may be included in the “holy 
places” here. 3. righteous... wicked—not contradic- 
tory of ch. 18. 4,9; and Genesis 18, 23, Ezekiel here views 
the mere outward aspect of the indiscriminate universality 
of the national calamity. But really the same captivity 
to the “righteous’’ would prove a blessing as a whole- 
some discipline, which to the “ wicked’’ would be an un- 
mitigated punishment. The godly were sealed with a 
mark (ch. 9. 4), not for outward exemption from the com- 
mon calamity, but as marked for the secret interpositions 
of Providence overruling even evil to their good. The 
godly were by comparison so few, that their salvation is 
not brought into view here, but the universality of the 
judgment. 4. The “sword” did not, literally, slay all; 
but the judgments of God by the foe swept through the 
land “from the south to the north,” 6. with the break- 
ing of thy loins—as one afflicted with pleurisy; or as a 
woman, in labour-throes, clasps her loins in pain, and 
heaves and sighs till the girdle of the loins is broken by the 
violent action of the body (Jeremiah 30, 6). 7. The abrupt 
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sentences and mournful repetitions imply violent emo- 
tions. 9. sword—viz., of God (Deuteronomy 82. 41), The 
Chaldeans are his instrument, 10. to make a sore 
slaughter—iit., “that killing it may kill.” glitter—lii,, 
glitter as the lightning-flash ; flashing terror into the foe, 
should we...make mirth—it is no time for leyity 
when such a calamity is impending (Isaiah 22, 12,13). it 
contemneth the rod of my son, &c.—The sword has no 
more respect to the trivial ‘‘rod”’ or sceptre of Judah 

(Genesis 49.10), than if it were any common “tree,” 
“Tree”? is the image retained from ch, 20. 47; explained 
ch, 21, 2,3, God calls Judah “‘my son” (cf. Exodus 4, 22; 
Hosea 11. 1). FAIRBAIRN arbitrarily translates, ‘ Per- 
chance the sceptre of my son rejoiceth ; it (the sword) de- 
spiseth every tree.” 11. the slayer—the Babylonian king 
in this case; in general, ali the instruments of God’s wrath 
(Revelation 19.15). 12. terrors by reason of the sword, 

&c.—rather, “they (the princes of Israel) are delivered 
up to the sword together with my people.” [GLass1us.] 
smite... upon... thigh—a mark of grief (Jeremiah 
81.19.) 13. it is a trial—rather, “There is a trial” being 
made; thesword of the Lord will subject all to the ordeal. 
“What, then, if it contemn even the rod” (sceptre) of 

Judah? Cf. as to a similar scourge of unsparing trial, 
Job 9, 23. it shall be no more—the sceptre, i. e., the state, 
must necessarily then come toan end. Fulfilled.in part 
at the overthrow of Judah by Nebuchadnezzar, but fully 
at the time of “Shiloh’s” (Messiah's) coming (Genesis 49, 
10), when Judea became a Roman province. 14. smite 
... hands together—(Numbers 24, 10), indicative of the 
indignant fury with which God will “smite” the people, 
sword ,.. doubled the third time—referring to the 
threefold calamity :—l. The taking of Zedekiah (to whom 
the “rod,” or sceptre, may refer); 2. the taking of the 
city; 3. the removal of all those who remained with Geda- 
liah, ‘‘Doubled’”’ means “multiplied” or “repeated.” 
The stroke shall be doubled and even trebled. of the 
slain—i.e., by which many are slain. As the Hebrew is: 
singular, FAIRBAIRN makes it refer to the king, “the: 
sword of the great one that is slain,’ or ‘ piercedi 
through.” entereth , .. privy chambers—(Jeremiah 9.. 
21.) The sword shall overtake them, not merely in the 
open battle-field, but in the chambers whither they flee» 
to hide themselves (1 Kings 20. 30; 22. 25). MAURER trans+- 
lates, “‘ which besieged them ;” FAIRBAIRN, “‘ which pene- 

trates to them.” English Version is more literal. 15%. 
point—“ the whirling glance of the sword,” _[FAIRBAIRN.] 
“The naked (bared) sword.” [HENDERSON,] ruins—tlit,,. 
stumbling-blocks. Theiz own houses and walls shall be 
stumbling-blocks in their way, whether they wish to 
fight or flee, made bright—made to glitter. wrapped, 
&e.—viz., in the hand of him who holds the hilt, or in its 
scabbard, that the edge may not be blunt when it is pres- 
ently drawn forth tostrike. GESENIUS, as Margin, trans- 
lates, “‘sharpened,”’ &c. 16. Apostrophe to the sword, 
Go ,. , one way—or, “ Concentrate thyself;’’ “‘ Unite thy 
forces on the right hand.” [GrRorrus.] The sword is com- 
manded to take the nearest route for Jerusalem, “‘ whither 
their face was set,’’ whether south or north (“right hand 
or left’), according to where the several parts of the 
Chaldean host may be. or other ,. . on the left—rather, 
“ set thyself on the left.” The verbs are well chosen, The 
main ‘“concentration’’ of forces was to be on “the right 
haz.l,” or south, the part of Judeain which Jerusalem was, 
and which lay south in marching from Babylon, whereas 
the Chaldean forces advancing on Jerusalem from Egypt, 
of which Jerusalem was north, were fewer, and therefore 
“set thyself’? is the verb used, 17. Jehovah Himself 

smites His hands together, doing what he had com- 
manded Ezekiel to do (Note, v, 14), in token of his smiting 
Jerusalem; cf, the similar symbolical aetion (2 Kings 13, 

18,19). cause... fury to rest—give it full vent, and so 
satisfy it (ch. 5.13), 19. two ways—The king coming 

from Babylon is represented in the graphic style of Eze- 

kiel as reaching the point where the road branched off in 

two ways, one leading by the south, bx Tadmor or Pal- 

myra, to Rabbath of Ammon, east of Jordan; the other 

by the north, by Riblah in Syria, to Jerusalem, and hes- 
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itating which. way to take. Ezekiel is told to “ap- 
point the two ways” (as in ch, 4. 1), for Nebuchadnezzar, 
though knowing no other control but his own will and 
superstition, had really this path “appointed” for him 
by the all-ruling God. out of one land—viz., Babylon. 
choose ... a place—lii., a hand. So it is translated by 
FAIRBAIRN, “make a jinger-post,” viz., at the head of the 
two ways, the hand-post pointing Nebuchadnezzar to the 
way to Jerusalem as the way he should select. But 
MAURER rightly supports Znglish Version. Ezekiel is 
told to “choose the place” where Nebuchadnezzar should 
do as is described in v. 20, 21; so entirely does God order 
by the prophet every particular of place and time in the 
movements of the invader, 20. Rabbath of the Am- 
monites—distinct from Rabbah in Judah (2 Samuel 12. 26). 
Rabbath is put first, as it was from her that Jerusalem, 
that doomed city, had borrowed many of her idols. to 
Fudah in Jerusalem—instead of simply putting ‘‘ Jeru- 
salem,”’ to imply the sword was to come not merely to 
Judah, but to its people within Jerusalem, “‘ defenced’’ 
though it was, its defences on which the Jews relied so 
much would not keep the foe out, 21. parting—iit., 
“mother of the way.” As ‘‘head of the two ways’’ fol- 
jows, which seems tautology after “parting of the way,” 
HAVERNICK translates, according to Arabie idiom, the 
highway, or principal road, English Version is not tautol- 
ogy, “head of the two ways” defining more accurately 
“parting of the way.” made,.. bright—rather, “ shook,” 
from an Arabic root. arrows—Divination by arrows is 
here referred to: they were put into a quiver marked 
with the names of particular places to be attacked, and 
then shaken together; whichever came forth first inti- 
mated the one selected as the first to be attacked. 
[JEROME.] The same usage existed among the Arabs, 
and is mentioned in the Koran. In the Nineveh sculp- 
tures the king is represented with a cup in his right 
hand, his left resting on a bow; also with two arrows in 
the right, and the bow in the left, probably practising 
divination. images—Hebrew, teraphim: household gods, 
worshipped as a family talisman, to obtain direction as 
to the future and other blessings. First mentioned in 
Mesopotamia, whence Rachel brought them (Genesis 31. 
19, 34); put away by Jacob (Genesis 35, 4); set up by Micah 
as his household gods (Judges 17, 5); stigmatized as idol- 
atry (1 Samuel 15, 23, Hebrew ; cf. Zechariah 10. 2, Margin). 
liver—they judged of the success, or failure, of an under- 
taking by the healthy, or unhealthy, state of the liver 
and entrails of a sacrifice. 2%. Rather, “In his right 
hand was (is) the divination,” 7. e., he holds up in his 
right hand the arrow marked with “Jerusalem,” to en- 
courage his army to march for it. captaims—the Margin, 
“battering-rams,’’ adopted by FAIRBAIRN, is less appro- 
priate, for ‘‘battering-rams” follow presently after. [GRo- 
TIUS.] openthe mouthin.. . slaughter—i. e., command- 
ing slaughter: raising the war-cry of death. Notas Gr- 
SENIUS, ‘“‘toopen the mouth with the war-shout.”” 23. Unto 
the Jews, though credulous of divinations when in their 
favour, Nebuchadnezzar’s divination “shall be (seen) as 
false.” to them, &c.—This gives the reason which makes 
the Jews fancy themselves safe from the Chaldeans, viz., 
that they “have sworn” to the latter “oaths” of allegi- 
ance, forgetting that they had violated them (ch, 17. 13, 
15, 16,18). but he—Nebuchadnezzar will remember in con- 
sulting his idols that he swore to Zedekiah by them, but 
that Zedekiah broke the league. [GroT1us.] Rather, God 
will remember against them (Revelation 16, 19) their vio- 
lating their oath sworn by the true God, whereas Nebu- 
chadnezzar kept his oath sworn by a false god; v, 24 con- 
firms this, 24. Their unfaithfulness to Nebuchadnezzar 
was a type of their general unfaithfulness to their cove- 
nant God, with the hand—viz,, of the king of Babylon. 
25. profane—as having desecrated by idolatry and per- 
jury his office as the Lord’s anointed. HAVERNICK trans- 
lates, as in v. 14, “slain,” t,e., not literally, but virtually; 
to Ezckiel’s idealizing view Zedekiah was the grand vic- 
tim “pierced through” by God’s sword of judgment, as 
his sons were slain before his eyes, which were then put 
out, and he was led a captive in chains to Babylon. Eng- 
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lish Version is better: so GESENIUS (2 Chronicles 36. 13; 
Jeremiah 52.2). when iniquity shall have an end—(vy, 
29.) When thine iniquity, having reached its last stuge 
of guilt, shall be put an end to by Judgment (ch, 35. 5), 
26. diadem—rather, ‘‘the mitre’ of the holy priest (Exo- 
dus 28. 4; Zechariah 3. 5). His priestly emblem as repre- 
sentative of the priestly people. This, as well as “‘the 
crown,” the emblem of the kingdom were to be remoyed, 
until they should be restored and united in the Mediator, 
Messiah (Psalm 110, 2,4; Zechariah 6.13), [FATRBAIRN.] 
As, however, the King Zedekiah alone, not the high 
priest also, is referred to in the context, English Version 
is supported by GESENIUS, this shall not be the same— 
the diadem shall not be as it was. [RoSENMULLER.] 
Nothing shall remain what it was. [FAIRBAIRN.] exalt 
...low... abase... high—not the general truth ex- 
pressed (Proverbs 3, 34; Luke 1.52; James 4. 6; 1 Peter 5. 
5); but specially referring to Messiah and Zedekiah con- 
trasted together. The “tender plant... out of the dry 
ground” (Isaiah 53. 2) is to be “‘ exalted” in the end (v. 27); 
the now “high” representative on David's throne, Zede- 
kiah, is to be “‘abased.” The outward relations of things 
shall be made to change placesin just retaliation on the 
people for having so perverted the moral relations of 
things. [HENGSTENBERG.] 27. Lit., ‘‘An overturning, 
overturning, overturning, will I make it.” The three- 
fold repetition denotes the awful certainty of the event; 
not as ROSENMULLER explains, the overthrow of the 
three, Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah; for Zedekiah 
alone is referred to, it shall be no morc, until he comes 
whose right it is—strikingly parallel to Genesis 49, 10, 
Nowhere shall there be rest or permanence; all things 
shall be in fluctuation until He comes who, as the right- 
ful Heir, shall restore the throne of David that fell with 
Zedekiah, The Hebrew for ‘right’ is “‘judgment:” it 
perhaps includes, besides the rigAt to rule, the idea of His 
rule being one in righteousness (Psalm 72. 2; Isaiah 9, 6,7; 
11.4; Revelation 19,11), Others (Nebuchadnezzar, &c.), 
who held the rule of the earth delegated to them by God, 
abused it by unrighteousness, and so forfeited the “right,” 
He both has the truest “right” to the rule, and exercises 
it in “right.’”’ It is true the tribal “sceptre”’ continued 
with Judah “till Shiloh came’ (Genesis 49. 10); but there 
was no kingly sceptre till Messiah came, as the spiritual 
King then (John 18, 36, 37); this spiritual kingdom being 
about to pass into the literal, personal kingdom oyer Israel 
at His second coming, when, and not before, this prophecy 
shall not have its exhaustive fulfilment (Luke 1, 32, 33; 
Jeremiah 3.17; 10.7; ‘To thee doth it appertain”’), 28. 
Lest Ammon should think to escape because Nebuchad- 
nezzar had taken the route to Jerusalem, Ezekiel de- 
nounces judgment against Ammon, without the prospect 
of a restoration Such as awaited Israel. Jeremiah 49, 6, it 
is true, speaks of a “ bringing again of its captivity,” but 
this probably refers to its spiritual restoration under Mes- 
siah; or, if referring to it politically, must refer to but a 
partial restoration at the downfall of Babylon under 
Cyrus. their reproach—This constituted a leading fea- 
ture in their guilt; they treated with proud contumely 
the covenant people after the taking of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadnezzar (ch, 25, 3,6; Zephaniah 2. 9, 10), and ap- 
propriated Israel’s territory (Jeremiah 49. 1; Amos lL 
13-15), furbished, to consume— MAURER punctuates 
thus, ‘ Drawn for the slaughter, it is furbished to devour 
(‘consume’), to glitter.’ Znglish Version, ‘to consume 
because of the glittering,’’ means, “to consume by reason 
of the lightning flashlike rapidity with which it falls,” Five 
years after the fall of Jerusalem, Ammon was destroyed 
for aiding Ishmael in usurping the government of Judea 
against the will of the king of Babylon (2 Kings 25. 25; 
Jeremiah 41, 15). [Grotrus,] 29. see vanity ,.. divinesa 
lie—Ammon, too, had false diviners who flattered them 
with assurances of safety; the only result of which will 
be to “bring Ammon upon the necks,” &¢., i, ¢., toadd the 
Ammonites to the headless trunks of the slain of Judah, 
whose bad example Ammon followed, and “ whose day” 
of visitation for their guilt ‘is come,” when their in- 
iquity shall have an end—sce Joie, v. 2. 30, Shall I 
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God!s Judgment on Jerusalem’s Sins. 


‘eause it to return into his sheath—viz., without first de- 
‘stroying Ammon, Certainly net (Jeremiah 47. 6,7). Others, 
as Margin, less suitably read it imperatively, ‘Cause it to 
return,” i. e., after it has done the work appointed to it. 
in the land ofthy nativity—Ammon was not to be carried 
away captive as Judah, but to perish in his own land. 
‘Bi. blow against thee in, &c.—rather, “blow upon thee 
with the fire,’ &c. Image from smelting metals (ch. 22. 
20,21). brutish—ferocious. skilful to destroy—lit., arti- 
ficers of destruction; alluding to Isaiah 54.16. 32. thy 
blood shall be—i.¢., shall flow. be mo more remem- 
bered—be consigned asa nation to oblivion, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-31. Gop’s JUDGMENT ON THE SINFULNESS OF JE- 
RUSALEM. Repetition of the charges in ch, 20.; only that 
there they were stated in an historical review of the past 
and present; here the present sins of the nation exclusively 
are brought forward. 2. See ch. 20. 4,i,¢e, “Wilt thou 
not judge?” &c. (cf. ch. 23.36). the bloody city—lit., the 
city of bloods ; so called on account of murders perpetrated 
in her, and sacrifices of children to Molech (v. 3, 4, 6, 9; ch. 
24.6.9). 3. sheddeth blood . that her time may 
come—lInstead of deriving advantage from her bloody 
sacrifices to idols, she only thereby brought on herself 
“the time” of her punishment. against herself—(Pro- 
verbs 8. 36.) 4. thy days—the shorter period, viz., that of 
the siege. thy years—the longer period of the captivity. 
The “ days” and “‘ years” express that she is ripe for pun- 
ishment, 5. infamous—they mockingly call thee, “Thou 
polluted one in name (Margin), and full of confusion” 
[FAIRBAIRN] (referring to the tumultuous violence pre- 
valent init). Thus the nations “far and near” mocked 
her as at once sullied in character and in actual fact law- 
less. What asad contrast to the Jerusalem once designated 
“the holy city!’ 6. Rather, “The princes... each ac- 
cording to his power, were in thee, to shed blood” (as if 
this was the only object of their existence). “Power,” lit., 

arm; they, who ought to have beén patterns of justice, 
made their own arm of might their only law. 7%. setlight 
by—children have made light of, disrespected, father, &c, 
(Deuteronomy 27. 16). From v.7 to v, 12 are enumerated 
the sins committed in violation of Moses’ law. 9. men 
that carry tales—informers, who by misrepresentations 
cause innocent blood to be shed (Leviticus 19,16). Lit., 
“One who goes to and fro as a merchant.” 10. set apart 
for pollution—i. ¢., set apart as unclean (Leviticus 18, 19). 
12, forgotten me—the root of all sin (Deuteronomy 32, 
18; Jeremiah 2. 32; °3, 21) 13. smitten mine hand—in 
token of the indignant vengeance which I will execute 
on thee (note, ch. 21. 17), 14. (Ch. 21.7.) 15. consume thy 
filthiness out of thee—the object of God in scattering the 
Jews. 16. take thine inheritance in thyself—formerly 
thou wast mine inheritance; but now, fall of guilt, thou 
art no longer mine, but thine own inheritance to thyself ; “in 
the sight of the heathen,” i. e., even they shall see that, 
now that thou hast become a captive, thou art no longer 
owned as mine. [VATABLUS.] FAIRBAIRN, &¢., need- 
lessly take the Hebrew trom a different root, “thou shalt 
be polluted by (‘in’ [HENDERSON)) thyself,” &c.; the heathen 
‘ shall regard thee as a polluted thing, who hast brought 
thine own reproach on thyself. 18. dross... brass— 
Israel has become a worthless compound of the dross of 
gilver (implying not merely corruption, but degeneracy 
from good to bad, Isaiah 1. 22, especially offensive) and of 
the baser metals. Hence the people must be thrown into 
the furnace of judgment, that the bad may be consumed, 
and the good separated (Jeremiah 6, 29, 80), 23. From 
this v_*se to the end he shows the general corruption of 
all ranks. 24. land... not cleansed—not cleared or 
cultivated; all ascene of desolation; a fit emblem of the 
moral wilderness state of the people, nor rained upon 
—a mark of Divine “indignation;” as the early and latter 
rain, on which the productiveness of the land depended, 
was one of the great covenant blessings. Joel (2.23) prom- 
ises the return of the former and latter rain, with the res- 
teration of God’s favour, 25. conspiracy —the false 
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Lsrae?s and Judah’s Punishment. 


prophets have conspired both to propagate error and to 
oppose the messages of God’s servants. They are men- 
tioned first, as their bad influence extended the widest. | 
prey—their aim was greed of gain, “treasure, and precious 
things” (Hosea 6. 9; Zephaniah 3, 3,4; Matthew 23. 14), 
made... many widows—by occasioning, through false 
prophecies, the war with the Chaldeans in which the 
husbands fell, 26. Her priests—whose “lips should have 
kept knowledge” (Malachi 2. 7). violated—not simply 
transgressed ; but, have done violence to the law, by wresting 
it to wrong ends, and putting wrong constructions on it, 
put no difference between the holy and profane, &c.— 
made no distinction between the clean and unclean (evi- 
ticus 10. 10), the Sabbath and other days, sanctioning vio- 
lations of that holy day. ‘“‘ Holy” means, whatis dedicated 
to God; “profane,” what is in common use; “unclean,” 
what is forbidden to be eaten; “clean,” what is lawful to be 
eaten. I am profaned among them—they abuse my 
name to false or unjust purposes, 27. princes—who 
should have employed the influence of their position for 
the people’s welfare, made “‘gain” theirsoleaim, wolves 
—notorious for fierce and rayening cruelty (Micah 3. 2, 3, 
9-11; John 10,12), 28. Referring to the false assurances 
of peace with which the prophets flattered the people, 
that they should not submit to the king of Babylon (note, 
ch. 13. 10;. 21.29; Jeremiah 6. 14; 23. 16,17; 27.9, 10). 29 
The peeple—put last, after the mention of those in office. 
Corruption had spread downwards through the whole 
community. wrongfully —i, e., without cause, gratui- 
tously, without the stranger proselyte giving any just 
provocation; nay, he of all others being one who ought 
to have been won to the worship of Jehovah by kindness, 
instead of being alienated by oppression; especially as 
the Israelites were commanded to remember that they 
themselves had been “strangers in Fgypt’’ (Exodus 22, 
21; 23.9), 30. the hedge—the wall (nole, ch. 13. 5), Image 
for leading the people to repentance. the gap—the breach 
(Psalin 106,23). Image for interceding between the people and 
God (Genesis 20.7; Exodus 32, 11; Numbers 16.48), Ifound 
none—(Jeremiah 5, 1.) Not that literally there was nota 
righteous man in the city. For Jeremiah, Baruch, &c., 
were still there ; but Jeremiah had been forbidden to pray 
for the people (Jeremiah 11, 14), as being doomed to wrath. 
None now, of the godly, knowing the desperate state of 
the people, and God's purpose as to them, was willing 
longer to interpose between God’s wrath and them. And 
none “among them,” i.e., among those just enumerated 
as guilty of such sins (v, 25-29), was morally able for such 
an office. 31. their own way .., recompensed upon 
their heads—(Ch. 9. 10; 11. 21; 16.48; Proverbs 1. 31; Isaiah 
8. 11; Jeremiah 6, 19.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 149. ISRAEL’S AND JUDAH’SSIN AND PUNISHMENT 
ARE PARABOLICALLY PORTRAYED UNDER THE NAMES 
AHOLAH AND AHOLIBAH. Theimagery is similar to that 
in ch. 16.; but here the reference is not as there so much 
to the breach of the spiritual marriage covenant with God 
by the people’s idolatries, as by their worldly spirit, and 
their trusting to alliances with the heathen for safety, 
rather than to God, 2. two.., of one mother—Israel 
and Judah, one nation by birth from the same ancestress, 
Sarah. 3. Even so early in their history as their Egyptian 
sojourn, they committed idolatries (Votes, ch, 20. 6-8; 
Joshua 24, 14), in their youth—an aggravation of their 
sin, It was at the very time of their receiving extraor- 
dinary favours from God (ch, 16. 6, 22), they bruised—viz,, 
the Egyptians. 4. Aholah—i.e., “ Her tent” (put for wor- 
ship, as the first worship of God in Israel was in a ¢ent or 
tabernacle), as contrasted with Aholibah, i. e,, “ My tent 
in her.”? The Bethel worship of Samaria was of her own 
devising, not of God’s appointment; the temple-worship 
of Jerusalem was expressly appointed by Jehovah, who 
“dwelt” there, “setting up His tabernacle among the 
people as His” (Exodus 25, 8; Leviticus 26, 11,12; Joshua 
22. 19; Psalm 76, 2). the elder—Samaria is ealled ‘‘ the 
elder,” because she preceded Judah in her apostasy and 
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its punishment, they were mine—previous to apostasy 
under Jeroboam, Samaria (Israel, or the ten tribes), 
equally with Judah, worshipped the true God, God there- 
fore never renounced the right’ over Israel, but sent pro- 
phets, as Elijah and Elisha, to declare His will to them, 
5. when... mine—lit., “under me,” i,e., subject to me 
as her lawful husband, nmeighbours—on the north-east 
the kingdom of Israel bordered on that of Assyria; for 
the latter had occupied much of Syria. Their neighbour- 
hood in locality was emblematical of their being near in 
corruption of morals and worship. The alliances of Israel 
with Assyria, which are the chief subject of reprobation 
here, tended to this (2 Kings 15, 19; 16.7, 9; 17.3; Hosea 8. 
9). 6. blue—rather, “purple.” [FAIRBAIRN.] As a lust- 
ful woman's passions are fired by showy dress and youth- 
ful appearance in men, so Israel was seduced by the pomp 
and power of Assyria (cf. Isaiah 10, 8), Jhorsemen—caya- 
liers. 7. all their idols—there was nothing that she re- 
fused to her lovers. 8. whoredoms brought from Egypt 
—the calves set up in Dan and Bethel by Jeroboam, an- 
swering to the Egyptian bull-formed idol Apis. Her ailli- 
ances With Egypt politically are also meant (Isaiah 30, 2, 
3; 31.1). The ten tribes probably resumed the Egyptian 
rites, in order to enlist the Egyptians against Judah (2 
Chronicles 12. 2-4), 9. God, in righteous retribution, 
turned their objects of trust into the instruments of their 
punishment: Pul, Tiglath-pileser, Esar-haddon, and Shal- 
maneser (2 Kings 15. 19, 29; 17. 3, 6, 24; Ezra 4. 2,10). “It 
was their sin to have sought after such lovers, and it was 
to be their punishment that these lovers should become 
their destroyers,.”’ [FAIRBAIRN.] 10. became famous— 
tit., ‘she became a name,” i,e., aS notorious by her pun- 
ishment as she had been by her sins, so as to be quoted as 
a warning to others. women—i, e., neighbouring peoples. 
11. Judah, the southern kingdom, though haying the 
“warning” (Vote, v.10) of the northern kingdom before 
her eyes, instead of profiting by it, went to even greater 
lengths in corruption than Israel. Her greater spiritual 
privileges made her guilt the greater (ch. 16. 47,51; Jere- 
miah 3.11), 12. (Ver. 6,23.) most gorgeously—tit., to per- 
fection, GROTIUS translates, ‘* wearing a crown,” or “ chap- 
let,’’ such as lovers wore in visiting their mistresses, 13. 
one way—both alike forsaking God for heathen confi- 
dences, 14. vermilion—the peculiar colour of the Chal- 
deans, as purple was of the Assyrians, In striking 
agreement with this verse is the fact that the Assyrian 
sculptures lately discovered have painted and coloured 
bas-reliefs, red, blue, and black, The Jews (for instance 
Jehoiakim, Jeremiah 22, 14) copied these (ef. ch. 8. 10). 15. 
exceeding in dyed attire—rather, “in ample dyed tur- 
bans,” lit., “redundant with dyed turbans,” The Assy- 
rians delighted in ample, flowing, and richly-coloured 
tunics, scarfs, girdles, and head-dresses or turbans,varying 
in ornaments according to the rank, Chaldea ,.. land 
of their nativity—between the Black and Caspian Seas 
(Vote, Isaiah 23,13), ‘‘Princes;’ lit., a first-rate military 
class that fought by threes in the chariots, one guiding the 
horses, the other two fighting. 16. semt messengers... 
into Chaldea—({Ch, 16, 29.) It was she that solicited the 
Chaldeans, not they her. Probably the occasion was when 
Judah sought to strengthen herself by a Chaldean alli- 
ance against a menaced attack by Egypt (ef. 2 Kings 23, 29- 
85; 24. 1-7), God made the object of their sinful desire the 
instrument of their punishment. Jehoiakim, probably by 
a stipulation of tribute, enlisted Nebuchadnezzar against 
Pharaoh, whose tributary he previously had been; failing 
to keep his stipulation, he brought on himself Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s vengeance, 17. alienated from them—viz., from 
the Chaldeans: turning again to the Egyptians (v. 19), 
trying by their help to throw off her solemn engagements 
to Babylon (cf. Jeremiah, 37, 5,7; 2 Kings 24,7). 18. my 
mind was alienated from her—lit,, was broken off from 
ver, Just retribution for ‘‘her mind being alienated 
(broken off) from the Chaldeans” (v, 17), to whom she had 
sworn fealty (ch. 17, 12-19). “* Discovered” implies the open 
shamelessness of her apostasy. 19. Israel first “ called’* 
her lusts, practised when in Egypt, ‘to her (fond) remem- 
trance,” and then actually returned to them. Mark the 
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danger of suffering the memory to dwell on the pleasure 
felt in past sins. 20. their paramours—i.e,, her para- 
mours among them (the Egyptians); she doted upon their 
persons as her paramours (v. 5, 12, 16). flesh—the mem- 
brum virile (very large in the ass), as Leviticus 16, 2, 
Margin; Ezekiel 16. 26. issue of horses—the seminal 
issue, The horse was made by the Egyptians the hiero- 
glyphic fora lustful person, 21. calledst to remembrance 
—‘didst repeat.” [MAURER.] in bruising—in suffering | 
...to be bruised. 22. lowers... alienated — (pv. 17.) 
Illicit love, soon or late, ends in open hatred (2 Samuel 13, 
15). The Babylonians, the objects formerly of their God- 
forgetting love, but now, with characteristic fickleness, 
objects of their hatred, shall be made by God the instru- 
ments of their punishment. 23. Pekod, &c._(Jeremiah 
50, 21.) Not a geographical name, but descriptive of Bab- 
ylon. “ Visitation,’ peculiarly the land of “\judgment;” in 
a double sense: actively, the inflicter of judgment on 
Judah; passively, as about to be afterwards herself the 
object of judgment. Shoa... Koa—‘ rich... noble;” 
descriptive of Babylon in her prosperity ... having all 
the world’s wealth and dignity at her disposal. MAURER 
suggests that as descriptive appellatives are subjoined to 
the proper. name, ‘all the Assyrians’? in the second 
hemistich of the verse (as the verse ought to be divided at 
* Koa’’), so Pekod, Shoa, and Koa must be appellatives 
descriptive of ‘‘The Babylonians and ,.. Chaldeans” in 
the first hemistich; ‘‘ Pekod”’ meaning Prefects; Shoa... 
Koa, ‘“‘rich... princely.’ desirable young men—strong 
irony; alluding tov. 12, these ‘‘desirable young men” 
whom thou didst so ‘‘dote upon” for their manly yigour 
of appearance, shall by that very vigour be the better able 


to chastise thee. 24. with chariots—or, “ with arma- 


ments: so LXX.; ‘taxes’? [MAURER]; or, joining it with 
“wagons,” translate, ‘‘ with scythe-armed wagons,” or 
‘chariots,’ [Grorius.] wheels—the unusual height of 
these increased their formidable appearance (ch, 1], 16-20). 
their judgments— which awarded barbarously severe 
punishments (Jeremiah 52,9; 29, 22), 25. take away thy 
mose ... ears—adulteresses were punished so among the 
Egyptians and Chaldeans, Oriental beauties wore orna- 
ments in the ear and nose, How just the retribution, that 
the features most bejewelled should be mutilated! So, al- 
legorically as to Judah, the spiritual adulteress. 26. strip 
-..0f,,, clothes—whereby she attracted her paramours 
(ch. 16, 39), 27. Thus...make. ., lewdness tocease—The 
captivity has made the Jews ever since abhor idolatry, not 
only on their return from Babylon, but for the last eight- 
een centuries of their dispersion, as foretold (Hosea, 3, 4). 
28. (Ver. 17, 18; ch, 16. 37.) 29. take away... thy 
labour—i, e., the fruits of thy labour. leave thee naked 
—as captive females are treated. 31. her eup—of punish- 
ment (Psalm 11. 6; 75,8; Jeremiah 25, 15, &e.). Thy guilt 
and that of Israel being alike, your punishment shall be 
alike. 34, break... sherds—so greedily shalt thou 
suck out every drop like one drinking to madness (the 
effect invariably ascribed to drinking God’s cup of wrath, 
Jeremiah 51.7; Habakkuk 2, 16) that thou shalt craunch 
the very shreds of it, 7. e., there shall be no evil left which 
thou shalt not taste. pluck‘off thine own breasts—en- 
raged against them as the ministers to thine adultery. 
35. forgotten me—(Jeremiah 2. 32; 13. 25.) cast me be- 
hind thy back—(1 Kings 14. 9; Nehemiah 9, 26.) bear... 
thy lewdness—i, e., its penal consequences (Proverbs 1, 
81). 36-44. A summing up of the sins of the two sisters, 
especially those of Judah. 36. Wilt thou (not) judge 
(Note, ch, 20. 4), 38. the same day—on the very day that 
they had burned their children to Molech in the valley 
of Gehenna, they shamelessly and hypocritically pre- 
sented themselves as worshippers in Jehovah’s temple 
(Jeremiah 7. 9, 10), 40, messenger was sent—viz,, by 
Judah (v, 16; Isaiah 57.9), paintedst .., eyes—(2 Kings 
9, 30, Margin; Jeremiah 4, 30). Black paint was spread on 
the eyelids of beauties to make the white of the eye more 
attractive by the contrast, so Judah left no seductive art 
untried. 41. bed—divan. Whilst men reclined at table, 
women sat, as it seemed indelicate for them to lie down, 
(Amos 6, 4.) [GROTIUS.] table—i, ¢., the idolatrous altar. 
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mine intense—which I had given thee, and which thou 


oughtest to have offered to me (ch. 16. 18, 10; Hosea 2. 8; cf. 
Proverbs 7. 17). 42. Sabeans—Not content with the 
princely, handsome Assyrians, the sisters brought to 
themselves the rude robber hordes of Sabeans (Job 1. 15). 
The Keri, or Margin, reads “drunkards.” upon their 
hands—upon the hands of the sisters, é. e., they allured 
Samaria and Judah to worship their gods, 43. Will 
they, &c.—Is it possible that paramours will desire any 
longer tocommit whoredoms with so worn-out an old 
adulteress? 45. the righteous men—the Chaldeans; 
the executioners of God’s righteous vengeance (ch. 16. 38), 
not that they were “ righteous” in themselves (Habakkuk 
1.3, 12,13). £6. a company—properly, a council of judges 
passing sentence on a criminal. [Grorrus.] ‘The “re- 
moval” and “spoiling” by the Chaldean army is the exe- 
eation of the judicial sentence of God. 47. stomes—the 
legal penalty of the adulteress (ch. 16. 40,41; John 8.5). 
Answering to the stones hurled by the Babylonians from 
engines in besieging Jerusalem. houses... fire—ful- 
filled (2 Chronicles 36. 17,19). 48. (Ver. 27.) thatall... 
may be taught not to do, &c.—(Deuteronomy 13. 11.) 49. 
bear the sins of your idols—i.e., the punishment of your 
idolatry. know that Iam the Lord God—i. e., know it 
to your cost... . by bitter suffering. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-27. Vision OF THE BOILING CALDRON, AND OF 
THE DEATH OF EZEKIEL’S WIFE. 1, 2. Ezekiel proves his 
Divine mission by announcing the very day (‘this same 
day”) of the beginning of the investment of the city by 
Nebuchadnezzar; ‘the ninth year,” viz., of Jehoiachin’s 


“ captivity, ‘the tenth day of the tenth month,” though he 


was 300 miles away from Jerusalem among the captives 
at the Chebar (2 Kings 25.1; Jeremiah 39, 1). set himself 
—laid siege ; “lay against.”? pot—caldron. Alluding tothe 
self-confident proverb used among the people, ch. 11. 3 
(see my Vote), “This city is the caldron and we be the 
fiesh ;’ your proverb shall prove awfully true, but in a 
different sense from what you intend. So far from the city 
proving an iron caldron-like defence from the fire, it shall 
be as a caldron set. on the fire, and the people as so many 
pieces of meat subjected to boiling heat. See Jeremiah 1. 
13. 4. pieces thereof—those which properly belong to it, 
as itsown. every good piece... choice bones—i. e., the 
most distinguished of the people. The ‘choice bones” in 
the pot have fiesh adhering to them. The ‘bones’ under 
the pot (v. 5) are those having no flesh and used as fuel, 
answering to the poorest who suffer. first, and are put out 
of pain sooner than the rich who endure what answers to 
the slower process of boiling. 5. burn .., bones—rather, 
“pile the bones.”’ Lit., ‘Let there be a round pile of the 
bones.” herein—lit., “in the midst of it.” 6. seum—not 
ordinary, but poisonous scum, i. e., the people’s all-pervad- 
ing wickedness. bring it out piece by piece—‘“it,” the 
contents of the pot; its flesh, z.e.,‘‘I will destroy the 
people of the city, not all at the same time, but by a series 
of successive attacks.’ Not as FAIRBAIRN, “on its every 
piece let it (the poisonous scum) go forth.” let no lot fall 
on it—i: e., no lot, such as is sometimes cast, to decide 
who are to be destroyed and who saved (2 Samuel 8, 2; 
Joel 3.3; Obadiah 1l.; Nahum 3, 10). In former carryings 
away of captives, lots were cast to settle who were to go, 
and who to stay, but now all alike are to be cast out with- 
out distinction of rank, age, or sex. 7%. upon the top of 
a rock—or, “the dry, bare, exposed rock,’ so as to be con- 
spicuous toall. Blood poured on a rock is not so soon 
absorbed as blood poured on the earth, The law ordered 
the blood even of a beast or fowl to be “covered with the 
dust” (Leviticus 17. 13); but she was so shameless as to be 
at no pains to cover up the blood of innocent men slain 
in her. Blood,as the consummation of all sin, presup- 


* poses every other form of guilt, 8. that it might cause 





—God purposely let her so shamelessly pour the blood on 
the bare rock, “that it might” the more loudly and openly 
cry for vengeance from on high; and that the connection 
between the guilt and the punishment might be the more 
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and of the Death of Ezekiel’s Wife. 


palpable, The blood of Abel, though the ground received 
it, still cries to heaven for vengeance (Genesis 4. 10, 11), 
much more blood shamelessly exposed on the bare rock, 
set her blood—she shail be paid back in kind (Matthew 7, 
2). She openly shed blood, and her blood shall openly be 
shed. 9. the pile for fire—the hostile materials for the 
city’s destruction. 10. spice it well—that the meat may 
be the more palatable, i. e., I will make the foe delight in 
its destruction as much as one delights in well-seasoned, 
savoury meat. GRoTiIUS, needlessly departing from the 
obvious sense, translates, ‘‘ Let it be boiled down to a com- 
pound.” ll. set itempty ... that... brass... may 
burn... that... scum... may be consumed—even 
the consumption of the contents is not enough; the cal- 
dron itself which is infected by the poisonous scum must 
be destroyed, 7. e., the city itself must be destroyed, not 
merely the inhabitants, just as the very house infected 
with leprosy was to be destroyed (Leviticus 14, 384-45), 12. 
herself—rather, ‘she hath wearied me out with lies;’’ or 
rather “with vain labours’? on my part to purify her 
without being obliged to have recourse to judgments (cf, 
Isaiah 43.24; Malachi 2.17). [MAURER.] However, English 
Version gives a good sense (cf. Isaiah 47,13; 57. 10). 13. 
lewdmess—determined, deliberate wickedness; from a 
Hebrew root, ‘to purpose.’ I have purged thee—i. ¢,, 
I have left- nothing untried which would tend towards 
purging thee, by sending prophets to invite thee to re- 
pentance, by giving thee the law with all its promises, 
privileges, and threats, theu shalt not be purged... 
any more—i, c., by my gracious interpositions; thou shalt 
be left to thine own course, and to take its fatal conse- 
quences. 14. go back—desist; relax. [FAIRBAIRN.] 
15. Second part of the vision; announcement of the 
death of Ezekiel’s wife, and prohibition of the usual 
signs of mourning. 16. desire of... eyes—his wife: rep- 
resenting the sanctuary (v. 21) in which the Jews so much 
gloried. The energy &nd subordination of Ezekiel’s whole 
life to his prophetic office is strikingly displayed in this 
narrative of his wife’s death. It is the only memorable 
event of his personal history which he records, and this 
only in reference to his soul-absorbing work. His natural 
tenderness is shown by that graphic touch, “the desire 
of thine eyes.” What amazing subjection, then, of his in- 
dividual feeling to his prophetic duty is manifested in the 
simple statement (v, 18), “So I spake. ..in the morning; 
and at even my wife died; and I did in the morning as I 
was commanded.” stroke—a sudden visitation, The 
suddenness of it enhances the self-control of Ezekiel in 
so entirely merging individual feeling, which must have 
been especially acute under such trying circumstances, in 
the higher claims of duty to Ged. 17. Forbear to ery— 
or, “‘Lament in silence:” not forbidding sorrow, but the 
loud expression of it. [GROTIUS.] no mourning—typical 
of the universality of the ruin of Jerusalem, which would 
preclude mourning, such as is usual where calamity is 
but partial. ‘‘The dead” is purposely put in the plural, as 
referring ultimately to the dead who should perish at the 
taking of Jerusalem; though the singular might have 
been expected, as Ezekiel’s wife was the immediate sub- 
ject referred to: ‘‘make no mourning” such as is usual 
“for the dead, and such as shall be hereafter in Jerusa- 
lem’”’ (Jeremiah 16,5-7). tire of thine head—thy head- 
dress. [FAIRBAIRN.] JEROME explains, “Thou shalt re- 
tain the hair which is usually cut in mourning.” The 
fillet, binding the hair about the temples like a chaplet, 
was laid aside at such times. Uncovering the head was 
an ordinary sign of mourning in priests; whereas others 
covered their heads in mourning (2 Samuel 15. 80). The 
reason was, the priests had their head-dress of fine twined 
linen given them for ornament, and as a badge of office. 
The high priest, as having on his head the holy anointing 
oil, was forbidden in any case to lay aside his head-dress, 
But the priests might do so in the case of the death of 
the nearest relatives (Leviticus 21. 2, 3, 10); they then put 
on inferior attire, sprinkling also on their heads dust 
and ashes (ef, Leviticus 10.6, 7), shoes upon thy feet— 
whereas mourners went “barefoot” (2 Samuel 15, 30), 
cover not, , , lips—rather, the upper lip, with the mous- 
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tache (Leviticus 13.45; Micah 3.7). bread of men — the 

pread usually brought to mourners by friends in token of 

“sympathy. So the “cup of consolation” brought (Jere- 
‘miah 16,7). “Of men” means such as is usually furnished 
by men. So Isaiah 8.1, “ta man’s pen;’” Revelation 21.17, 
“the measure of aman.”’ 19. what these things are to 
tus—The people perceive that Ezekiel’s strange conduct 

_has a symbolical meaning as to themselves; they ask 
what is that meaning? 21. excellency of your strength 
—(Cf. Amos 6,8.) The object of your pride and confidence 
(Jeremiah 7.4, 10, 14). desire of ... eyes—(Psalm 27. 4.) 
The antitype to Ezekiel’s wife (v. 16). pitieth—loveth, as 
pity is akin to love: yearned over, ‘‘ Profane’ is an ap- 
propriate word. They had profaned the temple with idol- 
atry; God, in just retribution, will profane it with the 
Chaldean sword, i. e., lay it in the dust, as Ezekiel’s wife. 
soms... daughters ,., left—the children left behind in 
Judea, when the parents were carried away. 22. (Jere- 
miah 16.6, 7.) So general shall be the calamity, that all 
ordinary usages of mourning shall be suspended. 23. ye 
shall not mourn,.,. but,.. pine away for your in- 
iquities—The Jews’ not mourni.ig was to be not the result 
of insensibility, any more than Ezekiel’s not mourning 
for his wife was not from want of feeling. They could not 
in their exile manifest publicly their lamentation, but 
they would privately ‘‘mourn one to another.””. Their “in- 
iquities’’ would then be their chief sorrow (‘pining 
away’’), as feeling that these were the cause of their suf- 
ferings (cf. Leviticus 26, 39; Lamentations 3.39). The fullest 
fulfilment is still future (Zechariah 12.10-14), 24. sigm—a 
typical representative in his own person of what was to 
befall them (Isaiah 20.3). when this cometh—alluding 
probably to their taunt, as if God’s word spoken by His 
prophets would never come to pass. ‘‘ Where is the word 
of the Lord? Let it come now” (Jeremiah 17.15). When 
the prophecy is fulfilled, “‘ye shall know (to your cost) 
that I am the Lord,’ who thereby Show my power and 
fulfil my word spoken by my prophet (John 13, 19; 14. 29), 
25, 26. ‘‘The day’”’ referred to in these verses is the day 
of the overthrow of the temple, when the fugitive ‘es- 
capes.” But “that day,” in v. 27, is the day on which the 
fugitive brings the sad news to Ezekiel, at the Chebar. 
In the interval the prophet suspended his prophecies as 
to the Jews, as was foretold, Afterwards his mouth was 
“opened,” and no more ‘‘dumb” (ch, 3. 26, 27; cf. v. 27 here 
in th. 24; and ch, 33. 21, 22). 


CHAPTER XXY, 


Ver. 1-17. APPROPRIATELY IN THE INTERVAL OF SI- 
LENCE AS TO THE JEWS IN THE EIGHT CHAPTERS, 25.-32, 
EZEKIEL DENOUNCES JUDGMENTS ON THE HEATHEN 
WorxLp-Krnepoms. If Israel was not spared, much less 
the heathen ufterly corrupt, and having no mixture of 
truth, such as Israel in its worst state possessed (1 Peter 
4.17,18), Their ruin was to be utter: Israel’s but tem- 
porary (Jeremiah 46, 28), The nations denounced are seven, 
the perfect number; implying that God’s judgments 
would visit, not merely these, but the whole rownd of the 
heathen foes of God. Babylon is excepted, because she is 
now for the present viewed as the rod of God’s retributive 
justice, a view too much then lost sight of by those who 
fretted against her universal supremacy. 3. (Jeremiah 
49,1). when... profaned... when... desolate... 
when ,.. captivity—rather, for ...for...for: the couse 
of the insolent exultation of Ammon over Jerusalem. 
They triumphed especially over the fall of the ‘‘sanc- 
tuary,”’ as the triumph of heathenism over the rival 
claims of Jehovah. In Jehoshaphat’s time, when Psalm 
83. was written (Psalm 83, 4, 7,8, 12, “Ammon ... holpen 
the child: en of Lot,’’ who were, therefore, the leaders of the 
unholy conspiracy, ‘‘ Let us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession’), we see the same profane spirit. Now 
at last their wicked wish seems accomplished in the fall 
of Jerusalem. Ammon, descended from Lot, held the re- 
vion east of Jordan, separated from the Amorites on the 
north by the river Jabbok, and from Moab on the south 
by the Arnon. They were auxiliaries to Babylon in the 
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_ cation. 





Ammon, Moab, Seir, Edom, ete. — 


destruction of Jerusalem (2 Kings 24.2). 4. mem of,,. 
East—lit,, children of the East, the nomad tribes of Arabia 
Deserta, east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea, palaces— 
their nomadic encampments or folds, surrounded with mud- 
walls, are so-called inirony. Where thy * palaces” once 
stood, there shall their very different “ palaces” stand, 
Fulfilled after the ravaging of their region by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem (cf. chy 
21, 22; Jeremiah 49.1-28), 5. Rabbah—meaning the Great © - 
Ammon’s metropolis. Under the Ptolemies it was rebuilt 
under the name Philadelphia; the ruins are called Amman 
now, but there is no dwelling inhabited. Ammonites—. 
i. e., the Ammonite region is to be a ‘‘couching-place for 
flocks,”’ viz.,of the Arabs, The ‘‘camels,” being the chief 
beast of burden of the Chaldeans, is put first, as their 
invasion was to prepare the Ammonite land for the 
Arab “flocks.’”? Instead of busy men, there shall be 
“still and couching flocks.” 6, 7. ‘‘ Because thou hast 
clapped thine hands,” exulting over the downfall of Je- 
rusalem, “‘ J also will stretch out mine hand upon thee” 
(to which ch. 21.17 also may refer, “‘I will smite mine 
hands together’). hands... feet... heart—with the 
whole inward feeling, and with every outward indi- 
Stamping with the foot means dancing for joy 
7. a spoil—so Hebrew Margin or Keri, for the text or 
Chetib, ‘‘meat” (so ch. 26.5; 34, 28). Their goods were to 
be a “spoil to the foe;’’ their state was to be “‘cut off,” so 
as to be no more a “ people;’’ and they were as individuals, 
for the most part, to be “‘destroyed.” 8. Moab, Seir, and 
Ammon were contiguous countries, stretching in one 
line from Gilead on the north to the Red Sea. They there- 
fore naturally acted in concert, and in joint hostility to 
Judea. Judah is like... all... heathen—The Jews 
fare no better than others: it is of no use to them toserve 
Jehovah, who, they say, is the only true God. 9, 10. epen 
... from the cities—I will open up the side, or border of 
Moab (metaphor from a man whose side is open to blows), 
Jrom the direction of the cities on his north-west border 
beyond the Arnon, once assigned to Reuben (Joshua 13. 
15-21), but now in the hands of their original owners; and 
the ‘‘men of the East,” the wandering Bedouin hordes, 
shall enter through these cities into Moab and waste it, 
Moab accordingly was so wasted by them, that long be- 
fore the time of Christ it had melted away among the 
hordes of the desert. For “‘cities,’’ GRotTrvus translates the 
Hebrew as proper names, the Ar and Aroer, on the Arnon. 
Hence the Hebrew for cities, “Ar” is repeated twice (Num- 
bers 21. 28; Deuteronomy 2. 36; Isaiah 15.1). glory of the 
country—The region of Moab was richer than that of 
Ammon; it answers to the modern Belka, the richest 
district in South Syria, and the scene in consequence of 
many a contest among the Bedouins. Hence it is called 
here a glorious land (lit., a glory, or ornament of a land), 
(FAIRBAIRN.] Rather, ‘the glory of the country” is in 
apposition with “ cities” which immediately precede, and 
the names of which presently follow. Beth-jeshimoth— 
meaning “the city of desolations;’’ perhaps so named 
from some siege it sustained; it was towards the west. 
Baal-meon—called also Beth-meon (Jeremiah 48, 23), and 
Beth-baal-meon (Joshua 13. 17, called so from the worship 
of Baal), and Bajith, simply (Isaiah 15. 2). Kiriathaim— 
the double city. The strength of these cities engendered 
“the pride’ of Moab (Isaiah 16.6). 10. with the Am- 
monites—FAIRBAIRN explains and translates, “upon the 
children of Ammon” (elliptically for ‘*I will open Moab 
to the men of the East, who, having overrun the children 
of Ammon, shall then fallon Moab’), MAURER, as Hing- 
lish Version, ‘with the Ammonites,” ¢, e., Moab, “*together 
with the land of Ammon,” is to be thrown “open to the 
men of the East,” to enter and take possession (Jeremiah 
49), 12. taking vengeance—lit,, revenging with revenge- 
ment, i.e., the most unrelenting vengeance. It°was not 
simple hatred, but. deep-brooding, implacable revenge, 
The grudge of Edom or Esau was originally for Jacob's 
robbing him of Isaac’s blessing (Genesis 25, 283; 27. 27-41). 
This purpose of revenge yielded to the extraordinary 
kindness of Jacob, through the blessing of Him with 
whom Jacob wrestled in prayer; but it was revived as an 





_ hereditary grudge in the posterity of Esau, when they 
saw the younger branch rising to the pre-eminence which 
they thought of right belonged to themselves, More re- 
cently, for David’s subjugation of Edom to Israel (2 Sam- 
uel 8.14), They therefore gave vent to their spite by join- 
« ing the Chaldeans in destroying Jerusalem (Psalm 187, 7; 
Lamentations 4. 22; Obadiah 10-14), and then intercepting 
and killing the fugitive Jews (Amos 1.11), and occupying 
part of the Jewish land as far as to Hebron, 13. Teman 
».. they of Dedan—rather, “I will make it desolate from 
Teman (in the south) even to Dedan” (in the north-west) 
[Grotius], (Jeremiah 49.8), i.¢., the whole country from 
north to south, stretching from the south of the Dead Sea 
to the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, 14. by... my peo- 
ple Israel—viz., by Judas Maccabeus. The Idumeans 
were finally, by compulsory circumcision, incorporated 
with the Jewish state by John Uyrcanus (see Isaiah 34. 5; 
63. 1, &c.; 1 Maccabees 5. 3). So complete was the amalga- 
mation in Christ’s time, that the Herods of Idumean ori- 
gin, as Jews, ruled over the two races as one people, 
Thus the ancient prophecy was fulfilled (Genesis 25, 23), 
“The elder shall serve the younger.” 15. (1 Samuel 13., 
14.; 2 Chronicles 28, 18.) The ‘“‘old hatred” refers to their 
continual enmity to {he covenant people. They lay along 
Judea on the sea-coast at the opposite side from Ammon 
and Moab, They were overthrown by Uzziah (2 Chroni- 
cles 26, 6), and by Hezekiah (2 Kings 18.8). Nebuchadnez- 
zar overran the cities on the sea-coast on his way to Egypt 
after besieging Tyre (Jeremiah 47). God will take ven- 
geance on those who take the avenging of themselves out 
of His hands into their own (Romans 12. 19-21; James 2, 
13), 16. cut off the Cherethims—There is a play on sim- 
ilar sounds in the J/ebrew, ‘‘ Hichratti Cherethim,” Z will 
slay the slayers. The name may have been given to a 
section of the Philistines from their warlike disposition 
(1 Samuel 30, 14; 31. 3). They excelled in archery, whence 
David enrolled a body-guard from them (2 Samuel 8, 18; 
15. 18; 20. 7.) They sprang from Caphtor, identified by 
many with Crete, which was famed for archery, and to 
which the name Cherethim seems akin, Though in emi- 
gration, which mostly tended westwards, Crete seems 
more likely to be colonized from Philistia than Philistia 
from Crete, a section of Cretans may have settled at 
Cherethim in South Philistia, whilst the Philistines, as a 
nation, may have come originally from the East (cf. Deu- 
teronomy 2. 23; Jeremiah 47,4; Amos 9. 7; Zephaniah 2, 
5). In Genesis 10. 14 the Philistines are made distinct from 
the Caphtorim, and are said to come from the Casluhim; 
so that the Cherethim were but @ part of the Philistines, 
which I Samuel 30.14 confirms. remnant of—i. e., ‘‘on the 
sea-coast” of the Mediterranean: those left remaining 
after the former overthrows inflicted by Samuel, David, 
Hezekiah, and Psammetichus of Egypt, father of Pha- 
raoh-necho (Jeremiah 25,20), 17. know ... vengeance 
—they shall know me, not in mercy, but by my ven- 
geance on them (Psalm 9. 16). . 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-21. THE JUDGMENT ON TYRE THROPGH NEBU- 
CHADNEZZAR (CHS. 26,-28).. In ch. 26., Ezekiel sets forth :— 
1. Tyre’s sin; 2, its doom; 3. the instruments of executing 
it; 4. the effects produced on other nations by her down- 
fall, In ch, 27., a lamentation over the fall of such earthly 
splendour. In ch. 28., an elegy addressed to the king, on 
the humiliation of his sacrilegious pride. Ezekiel, in his 
prophecies as to the heathen, exhibits: the dark side only; 
because he views them simply in their hostility to the 
people of God, which shall outlive them all, Isaiah 
(Isaiah 23.), on the other hand, at the close of judgments, 
holds out the prospect of blessing, when Tyre should turn 
to the Lord, 1. The specification of the date, which had 
been omitted in the case of the four preceding objects of 
judgment, marks the greater weight attached to the fall 
of Tyre. eleventh year—viz., after the carrying away of 
Jehoiachin, the year of the fall of Jerusalem, The number 
of the month is, however, omitted, and the day only given. 
As the month of the taking of Jerusalem was regarded as 
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one of particular note, viz., the fourth month, also the fifth, 
on which it was actually destroyed (Jeremiah 52. 6, 12, 13), 
RABBI-DAVID reasonably supposes that Tyre uttered her 
taunt at the close of the fourth month, as her nearness to 
Jerusalem enabled her to hear of its fall very soon, 
and that Ezekiel met it with his threat against herself 
on ‘the first day” of the fifth month. 2. Tyre—Joshua 
19. 29; 2 Samuel 24, 7), lit, meaning “the rock-city,’”’ 
Zor; & name applying to the island Tyre, called New 
Tyre, rather than Old Tyre on the mainland, They 
were half a mile apart. New Tyre, a century and a half 
before the fall of Jerusalem, had successfully resisted 
Shalmaneser of Assyria, for five years besieging it (MxE- 
NANDER, from the Tyrian archives, quoted by JOSEPHUS, 
Antiquities, 9, 14.2). It was the stronger and more import- 
ant of the two cities, and is the one chiefly, though not 
exclusively, here meant. Tyre was originally a colony of 
Zidon, Nebuchadnezzar’s siege of it lasted thirteen years 
(ch. 29.18; Isaiah 23) Though no profane author men- 
tions his having succeeded in the siege, JEROME states he 
read the fact in Assyrian histories. Aha!—exultation 
over a fallen rival (Psalm 35, 21,25), she... that wasthe 
gates—i.c., the single gate composed of two folding doors, 
Hence the verb is singular. ‘Gates’? were the place of 
resort for traffic and public business: so here it expresses 
a mart of commerce frequented by merchants. Tyre re- 
gards Jerusalem not as an open enemy, for her territory 
being the narrow, long strip of land north of Philistia, 
between Mount Lebanon and the sea, her interest was to 
eultivate friendly relations with the Jews, on whom she 
was dependent for corn (ch. 27,17; 1 Kings 5.9; Acts 12, 20), 
But Jerusalem had intercepted some of the inland traffic 
which she wished to monopolize to herself; so, in her in- 
tensely selfish worldly-mindedness, she exulted heart- 
lessly over the fall of Jerusalem as her own gain. Hence 
she incurred the wrath of God as pre-eminently the 
world’s representative in its ambition, selfishness and 
pride, in defiance of the will of God (Isaiah 23, 9). she is 
tarned unto me—i., e., the mart of corn, wine, oil, balsam, 
&ec., which she once was, is transferred to me. The cara- 
vans from Palmyra, Petra, and the East will no longer 
be intercepted by the market (‘‘ the gates’’) of Jerusalem, 
but will come to me, 3, 4 mations... as the sea... 
waves—In striking contrast to the boasting of Tyre, God 
threatens to bring against her Babylon’s army levied 
from ‘‘many nations,” even as the Mediterranean. waves 
that dashed against her rock-founded city on all sides, 
serape her dust... makeher,.. topof... rock—or, 
“a bare rock.’’ [Grotius.] The soil which the Tyrians 
had brought together upon the rock on which they built 
their city, I will scrape so clean away as to leave no dust, 
but only the bare rock as it was. An awful contrast to 
her expectation of filling herself with all the wealth of the 
East now that Jerusalem has fallen. 5. in the midst of 
the sea—plainly referring to New Tyre (ch. 27. 32). 6. her 
daughters . . . in the field—i. c., the surrounding villages 
dependent on her in the open country, shall share the fate 
of the mother-city. 7%. from the north—the original lo- 
cality of the Chaldeans; also, the direction by which they 
entered Palestine, taking the route of Riblah and Hamath 
on the Orontes, in preference to that across the desert be- 
tween Babylon and Judea, king of kings—so called be- 
cause of the many kings who owned allegiance to him (2 
Kings 18, 28). God had delegated to him the universal 
earth-empire which is His (Daniel 2, 47). The Son of God 
alone has the right and title inherently, and shall assume 
it when the world-kings shall have been fully proved as 
abusers of the trust (1 Timothy 6, 15; Revelation 17, 12-14; 
19, 15, 16). . Ezekiel's prophecy was not based on conjec- 
ture from the past, for Shalmaneser, with all the might 
of the Assyrian empire, had failed in his siege of Tyre, 
Yet Nebuchadnezzar was to succeed. JOSEPHUS tells us 
that, Nebuchadnezzar began the siege in the seventh year 
of Ithobal’s reign, king of Tyre, 9. engines of war—tiit., 


“an apparatus for striking.” ‘ Heshall apply the stroke of 


the battering-ram against thy walls.’’ HAVERNICK trans- 
lates, ‘His enginery of destruction ;’”’ lit., the destruction 
(not merely the stroke) of hisenginery.” axes—lit., swords, 
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10. dust—so thick shall be the dust” stirred up by the 
immense numbers of “horses,” that it shall “cover” the 
whole city asa cloud. horses... chariots—As in v. 3-0, 
New Tyre on the insular rock in the sea (ef. Isaiah 23. 2, 4, 
6) is referred to; so here, in v, 9-11, Old Tyre on the main- 
land. Both are included in the prophecies under one 
name. wheels—FAIRBAIRN thinks that here, and in ch. 
23. 24, as “the wheels” are distinct from the “chariots,” 
some wheelwork for riding on, or for the operations of 
the siege, Are meant. 11. thy strong garrisons—lit., the 
statues of thy strength: so the forts which are “ monuments 
of thy strength.” MAURER understands, in stricter agree- 
ment with the lit, meaning, “the statues” or “ obelisks 
erected in honour of the idols, the tutelary gods of Tyre,” 
as Melecarte, answering to the Grecian Hercules, whose 
temple stood in Old Tyre (cf. Jeremiah 43, 13, Margin). 12. 
lay thy stones ... timber... in... midst of ... 
water—referring to the insular New Tyre (v. 3,5; eh. 27, 
4, 25, 26). When its lofty buildings and towers fall, sur- 
rounded as it was with the sea which entered its double 
harbour and washed its ramparts, the “‘stones ... tim- 
bers... and dust” appropriately are described as thrown 
down ‘in the midst of the water.” Though Hzekiel at- 
tributes the capture of Tyre to Nebuchadnezzar (Vole, ch. 
29, 18), yet it does not follow that the final destruction of 
it described is attributed by him to the same monarch, 
The overthrow of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar was the first 
link in the long chain of evil—the first deadly blow which 
prepared for, and was the earnest of, the finaldoom, The 
change in this verse from the individual conqueror “ he,’’ 
to the general “they,” marks that what he did was not 
the whole, but only paved the way for others to complete 


‘the work begun by him. It was to be a progressive work 


until she was utterly destroyed. Thus the words here 
answer exactly to what Alexander did. With the 
“stones, timber,” and rubbish of Old Tyre, he built a 
causeway in seven months to New Tyre on the island 
and so took it [QuINT. CuRT., 4, 2), 322 B.c. 13. Instead of 
the joyousness of thy prosperity, a death-like silence 
shall reign (Isaiah 24.8; Jeremiah 7. 34),. 14. He con- 
eludes in nearly the same words as he began (v, 4, 5). 
built no more—fulfilled as to the mainland Tyre, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, The insular Tyre recovered partly, 
after seventy years (Isaiah 23. 17, 18), but again suffered 
under Alexander, then under Antigonus, then under the 
Saracens at the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Now its harbours are choked with sand, precluding all 
hope of future restoration, ‘‘not one entire house is left, 
and only a few fishermen take shelter in the vaults.” 
[MAUNDRELL.] So accurately has God’s word come to 
pass. 15-21. The impression which the overthrow of 
Tyre produced on other maritime nations and upon her 
own colonies, e. g., Utica, Carthage, and Tartessus or Tar- 
shish in Spain. isles—maritime lands. Even mighty 
Carthage used tosend a yearly offering to the temple of 
Hercules at Tyre: and the mother-city gave high priests 
to hercolonies. Hence the consternation at her fall felt 
in the widely-scattered dependencies with which she was 
so closely connected by the ties of religion, as well as com- 
mercial intercourse. shake—metaphorically: be agitated 
(Jeremiah 49, 21), 16: come down from their thrones 
-+. upon the ground—"The throne of the mourners”’ 
(Job 2, 13; Jonah 3.6). “* Princes of the sea”’ are the mer- 
ehant rulers of Carthage and other colonies of Tyre, who 
had made themselves rich and powerful by trading on 
the sea (Isaiah 23.8). clothe... with trembling—He- 
brew, ‘‘tremblings.” Cf. eh. 7. 27, **Clothed with desola- 
tion ;” Psalm 132, 18. In a publie calamity the garment 
was changed fora mourning garb. 17. inhabited of sea- 
faring men—i. e., which wast frequented by merchants 
of various sea-bordering lands. [GRorrus.] FAIRBAIRN 
translates with Peschito, ‘‘Thou inhabitant of the seas” 
(as the Hebrew lit. means). Tyre rose as it were out of 
the seas as if she got thence her inhabitants, being peo- 
pled so closely down to the waters, So Venice was called 
‘the bride of the sea.” strong in the sea—through her 
Mmsular position, cause their terror to be on all that 
haunt it—viz., the sea, The Hebrew is rather, “they put 
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their terror upon all her (the city’s) inhabitants,” i. ¢., 
they make the name of every Tyrian to be feared. (FPAIR- 
BAIRN.] 18. thy departure—Isaiah 23. 6, 12 predicts that 
the Tyrians, in consequence of the siege, should pass over 
the Mediterranean to the lands bordering on it (**Chit- 
tim,” “Tarshish,”’ &c.), So Ezekiel here. Accordingly 
JEROME says that he read in Assyrian histories that, 
‘““when the Tyrians saw no hope of escaping, they jled to 
Carthage or some islands of the Ionian and Agean Seas.” 
(BisHop NEwrTon.] (See my Vote on ch, 29. 18.) Grorrus 
explains “departure,” i.e., “in the day when hostages 
shall be carried away from thee to Babylon.” The paral- 
lelism to “thy fall’ makes me think “departure” must 
mean “thy end” in general, but with an included allusion 
to the ‘‘ departure” of most of her people to her colonies 
at the fall of the city. 19. great waters— appropriate 
metaphor of the Babylonian hosts, which literally, by 
breaking down insular Tyre’s ramparts, caused the sea 
to “cover” part of her, 20. the pit—Tyre’s disappear- 
ance is compared to that of the dead placed in their sepul- 
chres and no more seen among the living (ef. ch. 32. 18, 23; 
Isaiah 14. 11, 15,19). I shall set glory in the land—In 
contrast to Tyre consigned to the “ pit” of death, I shall 
set glory (i. e., my presence symbolized by the Shekinah 
cloud, the antitype to which shall be Messiah, “ the glory 
as of the only-begotten of the Father,’ John 1. 14; Isaiah 
4,2,5; Zechariah 6.13) in Judah, of the living—as op- 
posed to Tyre consigned to the “pit” of death. Judea is 
to be the land of national and spiritual life, being restored 
after its captivity (ch. 47.9). FAIRBAIRN loses the anti- 
thesis by applying the negative to both clauses, *tand 
that thou be noét set as a glory in the land of the living.’’ 
21. terror—an example of judgment calculated to terrify 
all evil-doers. thou shalt be no more—not that there 
was to be no more a Tyre, but she was no more to be the 
Tyre that once was: her glory and name were to be no 
more. As to Old Tyre, the prophecy was literally ful- 
filled, not a vestige of it being left. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ver. 1-36. TyRr’S FORMER GREATNESS, SUGGESTING A 
LAMENTATION OVER HER SAD DOWNFALL, 2. lamenta- 
tion—a funeral dirge, eulogizing her great attributes, to 
make the contrast the greater between her former and 
her latter state. 3. situate at the entry of the sea—liii., 
plural, “entrances,” i.e., ports or havens; referring to the 
double port of Tyre, at which vessels entered round the 
north and south ends of the island, so that ships could find 
a ready entrance from whatever point the wind might 
blow (cf. ch. 28.2). merchant of ... people for many 
isles—i. ¢., a mercantile emporium of the peoples of many 
sea-coasts, both from the east and from the west, Isaiah 
2.3, “A mart of nations.” of perfect beauty—{Ch. 28. 12.) 
4. Tyre, in consonance with her sea-girt position, sepa- 
rated by a strait of half a mile from the mainland, is de- 
scribed as a ship built of the best material, and manned 
with the best mariners and skilful pilots, but at last in 
tempestuous seas wrecked (v. 26), 5. Semir—the Amorite 
name of Hermon, or the southern height of Anti-libanus 
(Deuteronomy 3. 9); the Sidonian name was Sirion. “All 
thy ... boards:” dual in Hebrew, ‘‘ double-boards,” viz., 
placed in a double order on the two sides of which the 
ship consisted. [VATABLUS.] Or, referring to the two 
sides or the two ends, the prow and the stern, which 
every ship has. [MUNSTER.] cedars—most suited for 
“masts,’’ from their height and durability. 6. Bashan— 
celebrated for its oaks, as Lebanon was for its cedars, 
the company of. . . Ashurites—the most skilful work- 
men summoned from Assyria. Rather, as the Hebrew 
orthography requires, ‘‘They have made thy (rowing) 
benches of ivory inlaid in the daughter of cedars’ [MAu- 
RER], or the best boxwood. FAIRBAIRN, With BocHART, 
reads the Hebrew two words as one: “‘Thy plankwork 
(deck: instead of ‘benches,’ as the Hebrew is singular) 
they made ivory with boxes.” English Version, with 
MAURER’S correction, is simpler. Chittim—Cyprus and 
Macedonia, frcm which, PLrny tells us, the best box wood 
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The Riches and Commerce of Tyre. 


came. [GROTIUS.] %.-broidered , . . sail—The ancients 
embroidered their sails often at great expense, especially 
the Egyptians, whose linen, still preserved in mummies, 
is of the finest texture, Elishah—Greece; so called from 
Elis, a large and ancient division of Peloponese. Pausa- 
nias says, that the best of linen was produced in it, and 
in no other part of Greece; called by Homer * Alisium.” 
that which covered thee—thy awning. 8. Arvad—a 
small island and city near Phoenicia, now Ruad: its in- 
habitants are still noted for sea-faring habits, thy wise 
men, O Tyrus.,. thy pilots—Whilst the men of Arvad 
once thy equals (Genesis 10. 18), and the Sidonians once 
thy superiors, were employed by thee in subordinate 
positions as ‘‘mariners,” thou madest thine own skilled 
men alone to be commanders and pilots, Implying the 
political and mercantile superiority of Tyre. 9. Gebal—a 
Pheenician city and region between Beirut and Tripolis, 
famed for skilled workmen (Margin, 1 Kings 5, 18; Psalm 
83.7). calkers—stoppers of chinks in a vessel: carrying on 
the metaphor as to Tyre. occupy thy merchandise—i. e., 
to exchange merchandise with thee, 10. Persia... Phut 
—warriors from the extreme east and west. _Luad—the 
Lydians of Asia Minor, near the Meander, famed for 
archery (Isaiah 66. 19); rather than those of Ethiopia, as 
the Lydians of Asia Minor form a kind of intermediate 
step between Persia and Phut (the Libyans about Cyrene, 
shielded warriors, Jeremiah 4§.9, descended from Phut, 
son of Ham), hanged... shield ,. . comeliness—war- 
riors hanged their accoutrements on the walls for orna- 
ment. Divested of the metaphor it means, it was an 
honour to thee to have so many nations supplying thee 
with hired soldiers. 11. Gammadims—rather, as the 
Tyrians were Syro-Pheenicians, from a Syriac root, mean- 
ing daring, ‘men of daring.’? [LUDOVICUS DE DIEU.] Itis 
not likely the keeping of watch “in the towers’ would 
have been entrusted to foreigners. Others take it from a 
Hebrew root, “a dagger,” or short sword (Judges 3. 16), 
“short-swordsmen,” 12. Tarshish—Tartessus in Spain, 
a country famed for various metals, which were exported 
to Tyre. Much of the ‘‘tin’’ probably was conveyed by 
the Pheenicians from Cornwall to Tarshish, traded in 
thy fairs—‘ did barter with thee’ [FAIRBAIRN]; from a 
root, “‘to leave,’’ something left in barter for something 
else. 13. Favan—the Ionians or Greeks: for the Lonians 
of Asia Minor were the first Greeks whom the Asiatics 
came in contact with. Tubal... Meshech—the Tiba- 
reni and Moschi, in the mountain-region between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. persons of men—i. e.,as slaves, 
So the Turkish harems are supplied with female slaves 
from Circassia and Georgia. -wessels—all kinds of articles, 
Superior weapons are still manufactured in the Cauca- 
sus region. 14. Togarmah—Armenia: descended from 
Gomer (Genesis 10. 3). Their mountainous region south 
of the Caucasus was celebrated for horses. horsemen 
—rather, “ riding-horses,” as distinct from “horses” for 
chariots. [FAIRBAIRN.] 15. Dedan—near the Persian 
Sea: thus an avenue to the commerce of India. Not 
the Dedan in Arabia (v. 20), as the names in the con- 
text here prove, but the Dedan sprung from Cush 
[BocHaART], (Genesis 10.7). merchandise of thine hand 
—i.e., were dependent on thee for trade [FAIRBAIRN]; 
came to buy the produce of thy hands. (GROTIUS.]) horns 
of ivory—ivory is so termed from its resemblance to 
horns. The Hebrew word for “ivory’’ means tooth ; so that 
they cannot have mistaken ivory as if coming from the 
horns of certain animals, instead of from the tusks of the 
elephant, a present—lit., a reward in return ; a price paid 
for merchandise. 16. “Syria was thy mart for the multi- 
tude,” &c. For Syria the LXX. read Hdom, But the 
Syrians were famed as merchants. occupied—old En- 
glish for “traded;” soin Luke 19, 13, agate—others trans- 
late, “ruby,” ‘‘chalcedony,” or “pearls.’’ 17. Minnith 
... Pannag—names of places in Israel famed for good 
wheat, wherewith Tyre was supplied (1 Kings 5, 9, 11; 
Ezra 3.7; Acts 12.20); Minnith was formerly an Am- 
monite city (Judges 1]. 33), ‘*Pannag” is identified by 
GRoOTIUS with “ Phenice,’ the Greek name for Canaan. 
“They traded ... wheat,’ i, e., they supplied thy market 
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with wheat. balm—or, “balsam.” 18. Helbon—or Chaly= 
bon, in Syria, now Aleppo; famed forits wines; the Per- 
sian monarchs would drink no other. 19. Dan also— 
None of the otber places enumerated commence with the 
copula (also; Hebrew, ‘‘ve’’), Moreover, the products 
specified, “cassia, calamus,” apply rather to places in 
Arabia. Therefore, FAIRBAIRN translates, ‘‘ Vedan;” per- 
haps the modern Aden, near the straits of Bab-el-mandeb, 
GROTIUS refers it to Dana, mentioned by Ptolemy, Javan 
—not the Greeks of Europe or Asia Minor, but of a Greek 
settlement in Arabia, going to and fro—rather, as He- 
brew admits, “from Uzal.’? This is added to Javan,” to 
mark which Javan is meant (Genesis 10, 27). The metropo- 
lis of Arabia Felix, or Yemen; called also Sanaa. [Bo- 
CHART.] English Version gives a good sense, thus, All 
peoples, whether near as the Israelite ‘“‘ Dan,” or far as 
the Greeks or “Javan,” who were wont to “go toand fro” 
from their love of traffic, frequented thy marts, bringing 
bright iron, &e., these products not being necessarily rep- 
resented as those of Dan or Javan. bright irom—Yemen 
is still famed for its sword blades. calamus—aromatic 
cane, 20. Dedan—in Arabia; distinct from the Dedan in 
v. 15 (see note). Descended from Abraham and Keturah 
(Genesis 25.3). [BOCHART.] precious clothes—splendid 
coverlets, 21. Arabia—the nomadic tribes of Arabia, 
among which Kedar was pre-eminent. oceupied with 
thee—ilit., “of thy hand,” i. e., they traded with thee for 
wares, the product of thy hand (notes, see v, 15,16), 22. 
Sheba ... Ramah—in Arabia. spices, &¢c.—obtained 
from India and conveyed in caravans to Tyre. chiefof... 
spices—i. e., best spices (Deuteronomy 33. 15), 23. Haran— 
the dwelling-place of Abraham ini Mesopotamia, after he 
moved from Ur (Genesis 11. 31) Cammeh—Calneh, an As- 
syrian city on the Tigris; the Ctesiphon of the Greeks 
(Genesis 10. 10), Eden—probably a region in Babylonia (see 
Genesis 2.8), Chilmad—a compound; the place designated 
by Ptolemy Gaala of Media. The Chaidee version inter- 
prets it of Media, HENDERSON refers it to Carmanda, 
which Xenophon describes as a large city beyond the 
Euphrates, 24. all sorts of things—Hebrew, “ perfec- 
tions; exquisite articles of finery.. [GROTIUS.] clothes 
—rather, ‘‘mantles” or “cloaks; Jit., wrappings, For 
“blue,” HENDERSON translates, “purple.” chests of rich 
apparel, bound with cords—treasures or repositories of 
damask stuffs, consisting of variegated threads woven together 
in figures. [HENDERSON.] cedar—The “ chests” were made 
of cedar, in order to last the longer; and also it Keeps off 
decay, and has asweet odour. 25. sing of thee—personi- 
fication; thy great merchant ships were palpable proofs 
of thy greatness, Others translate from a different Hebrew 
root, “were thy (mercantile) travellers.” FAIRBAIRN 
translates, ‘*Were thy walls.” But the parallelism to 
“thou wast glorious” favours English Version, ‘sing of 
thee.” 26. In contrast to her previous greatness, her 
downfall is here, by a sudden transition, depicted under 
the image of a vessel foundering at sea. east wind— 
blowing from Lebanon, the most violent wind in the 
Mediterranean (Psalm 48.7). A Levanter, as it is called, 
Nebuchadnezzar is meant. The “sea” is the war with 
him which the “rowers,”’ or rulers of the state vessel, had 
“brought” itinto, toits ruin, 27. The detailed enumera- 
tion implies the utter completeness of the ruin, and in all 
thy company—‘ even with all thy collected multitude.” 
{HENDERSON.] 28. The suburbs—The buildings*of Tyre 
on the adjoining continent. 29. So on the downfall of 
spiritual Babylon (Revelation 18. 17, &c.). shall stand 
upon ,.. land—being cast out of their ships in which 
heretofore they prided themselves, 30. against thee— 
rather, “concerning thee,” 31. utterly bald—lit., bald 
with baldness, The Phoenician custom in mourning; 
which, as being connected with heathenish superstitions, 
was forbidden to Israel (Deuteronomy 14.1), 32. take up 
—liftup. the destroyed—a destroyed one. Lit. (as op- 
posed to its previous bustle of thronging merchants and 
mariners, v. 27), “ one brought to death’s stillness,” im... 
midst of ,..sea—insular Tyre. 33. out of the seas— 
brought on shore owt of the ships, filledst—didst supply 
plentifully with wares; emrich ... kings—with the 
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custom dues levied on the wares, 34. In the time when 
... Shalt, . . shall—Now that thou avt broken (wrecked), 
&e., thy merchandise, &c,, are fallen, [MAURER.] 35. isles 
—sea-coasts. 36. hiss—with astonishment; as in 1 Kings 
9. 8 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


‘Ver. 1-26. PROPHETICAL DIRGE ON THE KING OF TYRE, 
AS THE CULMINATION AND EMBODIMENT OF THE SPIRIT 
or CARNAL PRIDE AND SELF-SUFFICIENCY OF THE WHOLE 
Stare. THE FALL OF ZIDON, THE MOTHER-CITY. THE 
RESLORATION OF ISRAEL IN CONTRAST WITH TYRE AND 
ZIDON. 2. Because, &c.—Repeated resumptively in v, 6; 
the apodosis begins at v.7. ‘*The prince of Tyrus” at the 
time was Ithobal, or Ithbaal II.; the name implying his 
close connection with Baal, the Phoenician supreme god, 
whose representative he was. Tam... god,Isitin,., 
seat of God ,.. theseas—As God sits enthroned in His 
heavenly citadel exempt from allinjury, so I sit secure in 
my impregnable stronghold amidst the stormiest ele- 
ments, able to control them at will, and make them sub- 
serve my interests. The language, though primarily here 
applied to the king of Tyre, as similar language is to the 
king of Babylon (Isaiah 14. 13, 14), yet has an ulterior and 
fuller accomplishment in Satan and his embodiment in 
Antichrist (Daniel 7. 25; ll. 36, 87; 2 Thessalonians 2, 4; 
Revelation 13.6). This feeling of superhuman elevation 
in the king of Tyre was fostered by the fact that the island 
on which Tyre stood was called ‘the holy island” [SAN- 
CONIATHON], being sacred to Hercules, so much so that the 
eolonies looked up to Tyre as the mother-city of their re- 
ligion, as well as of their political existence. The Hebrew 
for “God” is Hl, i. e., the Mighty One. yet, &c.—keen 
irony. set thime heart as .,., heart of God—Thou 
thinkest of thyself as if thou wert God. 3. Ezekiel 
ironically alludes to Ithbaal’s overweening opinion of the 
wisdom of himself and the Tyrians, as though superior to 
that of Daniel, whose fame had reached even Tyre as eclip- 
sing the Chaldean sages. ‘Thou art wiser,’’ viz., in thy 
own opinion (Zechariah 9,2), mo secret—viz., forgetting 
riches (v. 4). that they can hide—i, e., that can be hidden, 
5. (Psalm 62, 10.) 6. Because, &c.—resumptive of v.2. 7. 
therefore—apodosis. strangers .,. terrible of the na- 
tions—the Chaldean foreigners noted for their ferocity (ch. 
30. 11; 31.12). agaimst the beauty of thy wisdom—i, ¢., 
against thy beautiful possessions acquired by thy wisdom 
on which thou so pridest thyself (v. 3-5), defile thy bright- 
mess—obscure the brightness of thy kingdom, 8. the pit 
i,e., the bottom of the sea; the image being that. of one 
conquered in a sea-fight, the deaths—plural, as various 
kinds of deaths are meant (Jeremiah 16. 4). of them 
.. . Slain—lit., pierced through. Such deaths as those 
pierced with many wounds die, 9. yet say—i..e., still say; 
referring to v.2. but, &c.—but thy blasphemous boast- 
ings shall be falsified, and thou shalt be shown to be but 
man, and not God, in the hand (at the mercy) of Him, «&e. 
10. deaths of .. , uncircumcised—i. e., such a death as 
the uncircumcised or godless heathen deserve; and per- 
haps, also, such as the uncircumcised in/jlict, a great igno- 
miny in the eyes of a Jew (1 Samuel 31, 4); a fit retribution 
on him who had scoffed at the circumcised Jews. 12. 
sealest up the sum—it,, “Thou art the one sealing the 
sum of perfection.” A thing is sealed when completed 
(Daniel 9, 24), ‘The sum” implies the full measure of 
beauty, from a Hebrew root, ‘to measure.’”’ The normal 
man—one formed after accurate rule. 13. in Eden—the 
king of Tyre is represented in his former high state (con- 
trasted with his subsequent downfall), under images 
drawn from the primeval man in Eden, the type of 
humanity in its most God-like form, garden of God— 
the model of ideal loveliness (ch, 31, 8, 9; 36. 35). In the 
person of the king of Tyre a new trial was made of hu- 
manity with the greatest earthly advantages, But as in 
the case of Adam the good gifts of God were only turned 
into ministers to pride and self, every precious stone— 
soin Eden (Genesis 2, 12), “ gold, bdellium, and the onyx 
stone.” So the king of Tyre was arrayed in jewel-be- 
spangled robes after the fashion of Oriental monarchs, 
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The nine precious stones here mentioned answer to nine 
of the twelve (representing the twelve tribes) in the high 
priest’s breastplate (Exodus 39, 10-13; Revelation 21. 14, 10- 


21). Of the four rows of three in each, the third is omitted 
in the Hebrew, but. is supplied in the LXX. In this, too, 
there is an ulterior reference to Antichrist, who is blas- 
phemously to arrogate the office of our Divine High Priest 
(Zechariah 6, 13), tabrets—tambourines. pipes—lil., holea 
in musical pipes or flutes. created—i. e., in the day of 
thine accession to the throne. Tambourines and all: the 
marks of joy were ready prepared for thee (‘in thee,’ 4, e, 
with and for ‘tiee).. Thou hadst not, like others, to work 
thy way to the throne through arduous struggles. No 
sooner created than, like Adam, thou wast surrounded 
with the gratifications of Eden. FAIRBAIRN, for “ pipes,” 
translates, ‘‘females” (having reference to Genesis 1. 27), 
i.e., musician-women, MAURER explains the Hebrew not 
as to music, but as to the setting and mounting of the gems 
previously mentioned, 14. anointed cherub—GESENIUS 
transiates from an Aramaic root, ‘extended cherub.” 
English Version, from a Hebrew root, is better. “The 
cherub consecrated to the Lord by the anointing oil.’ 
[FAIRBAIRN,] covereth—The imagery employed by - 
Ezekiel as a priest is from the Jewish temple, wherein 
the cherubim overshadowed the mercy-seat, as the king 


_ of Tyre, a demi-god in his own esteen, extended his pro- 


tection over the interests of Tyre. The cherub—an ideal 
compound of the highest kinds of animal existence, and 
the type of redeemed man in his ultimate state of per 
fection—is made the image of the king of Tyre, as if the 
beau ideal of humanity, The pretensions of Antichrist 
are the ulterior reference, of whom the king of Tyreis a 
type. Cf. ‘As God ... in the temple of God” (2 Thessalo- 
nians 2,4), I have set thee—not thou set thyself (Prov- 
erbs 8.16; Romans 18.1). wpon the holy mountain of 
God—Zion; following up the image. im... midst of 
stones of fire—in ambitious imagination he stood in the 
place of God, “*under whose feet was as it were a pave- 
ment of sapphire,’’ whilst His glory was like ‘‘devouring 
fire’ (Exodus 24. 10, 17), 15. perfect—prosperous [GRO- 
TIvs],and having no defect. So Hiram was a sample of 
the Tyrian monarch in his early days of wisdom and 
prosperity (1 Kings 5.7, &¢c.), till iniquity .. . in thee— 
like the primeval man thou hast fallen by abusing God’s 
gifts,and so hast provoked God’s wrath. 16. filled the 
midst of thee—i. e., they have filled the midst of the city; 
he as the head of the state being involved in the guilt of 
the state, which he did not check, but fostered, cast thee 
as profane—no longer treated as sacred, but driven out 
of the place of sanctity. (see v. 14) which thou hast oceupied 
(cf. Psalm 89, 39). 17. brightmess—thy splendour, lay 
thee before kings—as an example of God’s wrath against 
presumptuous pride, 18, thy sanctuaries—i, e., the holy 
places, attributed to the king of Tyre in wv, 14, as his ideal 
position. “As he “profaned’’ it, so God will “‘ profane” 
him (v.16). fire... dewour—as he abused his supposed 
elevation amidst “the stones of fire’ (v. 16),so God will 
make His “ fire’ to ‘‘deyour”’ him. 21. Zidon—famous 
for its fishery (from a root, Zud, “to fish’”’); and afterwards 
for its wide-extended commerce; its artistic elegance was 
proverbial. Founded by Canaan’s first-born (Genesis 10, 
15). Tyre was an offshoot from it, so that it was involved 
in the same overthrow by the Chaldeans as Tyre, It is 
mentioned separately, because its idolatry (Ashtaroth, 
Tammuz or Adonis) infected Israel more than that of 
Tyre did (ch. 8.; Judges 10,6; 1 Kings 11. 33). The notorious 
Jezebel was a daughter of the Zidonian king. shall be 
sanctified in her—when all nations shall see that Iam 
the Holy Judge in the vengeance that I will inflict on her 
for sin, 24. mo more... brier... unto... Israel— 
as the idolatrous nations left in Canaan (among which 
Zidon is expressly specified in the limits of ASher, Judges 
1, 31) had been (Numbers 83, 55; Joshua 23, 13), “SA brier,” 
first ensnaring the Israelites in sin, and then being 
made the instrument of punishing them. pricking—liz., 
“causing bitterness.’ The same Hebrew is translated, 
“fretting” (Leviticus 13,51, 52). The wicked are often 
called “ thorns” (2 Samuel 23, 6). 25,26. Fulfilled in part 
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at the restoration from Babylon, when Judaism, so far 
from being merged in heathenism, made inroads by con- 
versions on the idolatry of surrounding nations, The 
full accomplishment is yet future, when Israel, under 
Christ, shall be the centre of Christendom; of which an 
earnest was given in the woman from the coasts of Tyre 


-and Sidon who sought the Saviour (Matthew 15, 21, 24, 26- 


28; cf. Isaiah 11.12), dwell safely—(Jeremiah 23, 6.) 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Ver. 1-21. THE JUDGMENT ON EGypT BY NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR; THOUGH ABOUT TO BE RESTORED AFTER FORTY 
YEARS, IT WAS STILL TO BE IN A STATE OF DEGRADATION. 
This is the last of the world-kingdoms against which 
Ezekiel’s prophecies are directed, and occupies the largest 
space in them, viz., the next four chapters. Though 
farther off than Tyre, it exercised a more powerful influ- 
ence on Israel. 2. Pharaoh—a common name of all the 
kings of Egypt, meaning the sun ; or, as others say, @ croc- 
odile, which was worshipped in parts of Egypt (cf. v. 3). 
Hophra or Apries was on the throne at this time. His 
reign began prosperously. He took Gaza (Jeremiah 47, 1) 
and Zidon, and made himself master of Phoenicia and 
Palestine, recovering much that was lost to Egypt by the 
victory of Nebuchadnezzar at Carchemish (2 Kings 24, 7; 
Jeremiah 46. 2), in the fourth year of Jehoiakim, [WIL- 
KINSON’S Ancient Egypt, 1. 169.] So proudly secure because 
of his successes for twenty-five years did he feel, that he 
said not even a god could deprive him of his kingdom. 
[Heroporvus, 2. 169.] Hence the appropriateness of the 
description of him in v.3. No mere human sagacity could 
have enabled Ezekiel to foresee Egypt’s downfall in the 
height ofits prosperity. There are four divisions of these 
prophecies; the first in the tenth year of Ezekiel’s cap- 
tivity; the last in the twelfth. Between the first and 
second comes one of much later date, not having been 
given till the twenty-seventh year (ch. 29. 17; 30. 19), 
but placed there as appropriate to the subject-matter. 
Pharaoh-hophra or Apries was dethroned and strangled, 
and Amasis substituted as king, by Nebuchadnezzar (cf. 
Jeremiah 44. 30). The Egyptian priests, from national 
vanity, made no mention to HERopoTUs of the Egyptian 
loss of territory in Syria through Nebuchadnezzar, of 
which JosEPuHus tells us, but attributed the change in the 
suecession from Apries to Amasis solely to the Egyptian 
soldiery. The civil war between the two rivals no doubt 
lasted several years, affording an opportunity to Ne- 
buchadnezzar of interfering and of elevating the usurper 
Amasis, on condition of his becoming tributary to Baby- 
lon. [WILKINSON.] Cf. Jeremiah 43, 10-12,and my note, 
v. 13, for another view of the grounds of interference of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 3. dragon—Hebrew, tanim, any large 
aquatic animal, here the crocodile, which on Roman coins 
is the emblem of Egypt. lieth—restest proudly secure, 
his rivers—the mouths, branches, and canals of the Nile, 
to which Egypt owed its fertility. 3. hooks in thy jaws 
—({Isaiah 37. 29; cf. Job 41. 1,2.) Amasis was the *t hook.” 
In the Assyrian sculptures prisoners are represented with 
a hook in the under lip, and acord from it held by the 
king. cause... fish... stick unto, . , scales—Pha- 
raoh, presuming on his power as if he were God (v. 3, “I 
have made it’’), wished to stand in the stead of God as 
defender of the covenant people, his motive being, not 
love to them, but rivalry with Babylon. He raised the 
siege of Jerusalem, but it was only for a time (cf, v, 6; Jere- 
miah 37.5, 7-10); ruin overtook not only them, but him- 
self. As the fish that clung to the horny scales of the 
crocodile, the lord of the Nile, when he was caught, shared 
his fate, so the adherents of Pharaoh, lord of Egypt, 
when he was overthrown by Amasis, should share his 
fate. 5. wilderness—captivity beyond thy kingdom. The 
expression is used perhaps to imply retribution in kind, 
As Egypt pursued after Israel saying, “The wilderness 
hath shut them in” (Exodus 14. 3), so herself shall be 
brought into a wilderness siate, open fields—lit,, ‘face 
of the field.” not be brought together—as the crocodile 
is not, when caught, restored to the river, s0 no remnant 
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The Restoration of Egypt. 


of thy routed army shall be brought together, and rallied, 
after its defeat in the wilderness, Pharaoh led an army 
against Cyrene. in Africa, in support of Aricranes, who 
had been stripped of his kingdom by the Cyrenians, The 
army perished and Egypt rebelled against him. [JuNrvs.] 
But the reference is mainly to the defeat by Nebuchad- 
nezzar., beasts... fowls—hostile and savage men. 6. 
staff of reed to... Israel—alluding to the reeds on the 
banks of the Nile, on which if one leaned they broke 
(Vote, v. 4; Isaiah 36.6), All Israel’s dependence on Egypt 
proved hurtful instead of beneficial (Isaiah 30. 1-5), 7. 
hand—or handle of the reed. rend... shoulder—by the 
splinters on which the shoulder or arm would fall, on the 
support failing the hand, madest..,loims.,.ata 
stand—i.e., made them to be disabled. MAURER some- 
whatsimilarly (referring toa kindred Arabic form), ‘* Thou 
hast stricken both their loins.” FAIRBAIRN, not so well, 
“Thou lettest all their loins stand,” i. ¢., by themselves, be- 
reft of the support which they looked for from thee. 8.a 
sword—Nebuchadnezzar's army (v.19). Also Amasis and 
the Egyptian revolters who after Pharaoh-hophra’s dis- 
comfiture in Cyrene dethroned and strangled him, hay- 
ing defeated him in a battle fought at Memphis. [Ju- 
Nivus.] 9. lam the Lord—in antithesis to the blasphe- 
mous boast repeated here from v, 3, ‘The river is mine, 
and I have madeit.” 10. fromthe tower of Syene—GRoO- 
Trus translates, ‘from Migdol (a fortress near Pelusium on 
the north of Suez) to Syene” (in the farthest south); t.e., 
from one end of Egypt to the other. So in ch. 30. 6, Mar- 
gin, However, English Version rightly refers Syene to Se- 
veneh, i, e., Sebennytus, in the eastern delta of the Nile, 
the capital of the Lower Egyptian kings. The Sebennyte 
Pharaohs, with the help of the Canaanites, who, as shep- 
herds or merchants, ranged the desert of Suez, extended 
their borders beyond the narrow proyince east of the delta, 
to which they had been confined by the Pharaohs of Up- 
per Egypt. The defeated party, in derision, named the 
Sebennyte or Lower Egyptians foreigners and shepherd 
kings (a shepherd being an abomination in Egypt, Genesis 
46, 34). They were really a native dynasty. Thus, in Hng- 
lish Version, ‘‘ Ethiopia’? in the extreme south is rightly 
contrasted with Sebennytus or Syene in the north. 11. 
forty years—answering to the forty years in which the 
Israelites, their former bondsmen, wandered in “ the wil* 
derness” (cf. Note, v.5). JEROME remarks the number 
forty is one often connected with affliction and judgment. 
The rains of the flood in forty days brought destruction 
on the world. Moses, Elias and the Saviour fasted forty 
days. The interval between Egypt’s overthrow by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and the deliverance by Cyrus, was about 
forty years. The ideal forty years’ wilderness state of so- 
cialand political degradation, rather than a literal non- 
passing of man or beast for that term, is mainly intended 
(so ch, 4, 6; Isaiah 19. 2,11), 12. As Israel passed through 
a term of wilderness discipline (cf. ch. 20. 35, &e.), which 
was in its essential features to be repeated again, so it was 
to be with Egypt. [FAIRBAIRN.] Some Egyptians were 
to be carried to Babylon, also many “scattered” in Ara- 
bia and Ethiopia through fear; but mainly the “scatter- 
ing’’ was to be the dissipation of their power, even though 
the people still remained in theirown land, 13. (Jere- 


“miah 46, 26.) 14. Pathros—the Thebaid, or Upper Egypt, 


which had been especially harassed by Nebuchadnezzar 
(Nahum 3. 8, 10). The oldest part of Egypt as to-civiliza- 
tion and art, The Thebaid was anciently called “ Egypt” 
[ARISTOTLE], Therefore it is called the ‘land of the Egyp- 
tians’ birth” (Margin, for “ habitation’), base kingdom— 
under Amasis it was made dependent on Babylon; hum- 
bled still more under Cambyses; and though somewhat 
raised under the Ptolemies, never has it regained its an- 
cient pre-eminence, 16. Egypt, when restored, shall be 
so circumscribed in power that it shall be no longeran 
object of confidence to Israel, as formerly; e. g., aS when, 
relying on it, Israel broke faith with Nebuchadnezzar 
(ch, 17, 18, 15, 16). which bringeth their iniquity to re- 
membrance, when they shall look after them—rather, 
“while they (the Israelites) look to (or, turn after) them,” 
[HENDERSON.] Israel’s looking to Egypt, rather than to 
603 


The Desolation of Egypt — 


God, causeth their iniquity (unfaithfulness to the cove- 
nant) to be remembered by God, 17. The departure from 
the chronological order occurs here only, among the pro- 
phecies as to foreign nations, in order to secure greater 
unity of subject. 18. no wages . . . for the service—i. ¢., 
in proportion to it and the time and labour which he ex- 
pended on the siege of Tyre. Not that he actually failed 
in the siege (Jerome expressly states, from Assyrian his- 
tories, that Nebuchadnezzar succeeded); but, so much of 
the Tyrian resources had been exhausted, or transported 
to her colonies in ships, that little was left to compensate 
Nebuchadnezzar for his thirteen years’ siege. every head 
... bald... shoulder , .. peeled—with carrying bas- 
kets of earth and stones for the siege-works, 19. multi- 
tude—not as FAIRBAIRN, ‘‘store;’’ but, he shall take away 
a multitude of captives out of Egypt. The success of Ne- 
buchadnezzar is implied in Tyre’s receiving a king from 
Babylon, probably one of her captives there, Merbal, 
take her soul... prey—lit., ‘spoil her spoil, prey her 
prey,” i. e., as she spoiled other nations, so shall she her- 
self be a spoil to Babylon. 20. because they wrought 
for me—the Chaldeans, fulfilling my will as to Tyre (cf. 
Jeremiah 25.9). 21. In the evil only, not in the good, was 
Egypt to be parallel to Israel. The very downfall of Egypt 
will be the signal for the rise of Israel, because of God’s 
eovenant with the latter. Icausethe horn of... Israel 
to bud—(Psalm 182.17.) I will cause its ancient glory to 


revive: an earnest of Israel’s full glory under Messiah, 


the son of David (Luke 1, 69). Even in Babylon an earn- 
est was given of this in Daniel (Daniel 6.2) and Jeco- 
niah (Jeremiah 652. 31). Iwill give thee , . . opening of 
+... mouth—When thy predictions shall have come to 
pass, thy words henceforth shall be more heeded (ef, ch. 
24, 27). 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Ver. 1-26. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECIES AGAINST 
Eeypr. Two distinct messages: (1.) From v. 1 to 19, a rep- 
etition of ch. 29. 1-16, with fuller details of lifelike dis- 
tinctness. The date is probably not long after that men- 
tioned in ch. 29.17; on the eve of Nebuchadnezzar’s march 
against Egypt after subjugating Tyre. (2.) A vision re- 
lating directly to Pharaoh and the overthrow of his king- 
dom; communicated at an earlier date, the seventh of the 
first month of the eleventh year. Not a year after the 
date in ch, 29.1, and three months before the taking of Je- 
rusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. 2. Woe worth the day !— 
i.e,, Alas for the day! 3. the time of the heathen—viz,, 
for taking vengeance on them. ‘The judgment on Egypt 
is the beginning of a world-wide judgment on all the 
heathen enemies of God (Joel 1.15; 2.1, 2; 3.; Obadiah 15), 
4, pain—lit., pangs with trembling as of a woman in child- 
birth. 5. the mingled people—the mercenary troops of 
Egypt from various lands, mostly from the interior of 
Africa (cf. ch. 27.10; Jeremiah 25, 20, 24; 46. 9, 21), Chub— 
the people named Au/a on the monuments [HAVERNICK], 
@ people considerably north of Palestine [WILKINSON]; 
Coba or Chobal,a city of Mauritania, [MAURER.] men 
of the land that is in league—too definite an expression 
to mean merely, men in league with Egypt; rather, “ sons 
of the land of the covenant,” i. e., the Jews who migrated to 
Egypt and carried Jeremiah with them (Jeremiah 42,44), 


Even they shall not escape (Jeremiah 42.22; 44.14), 6. . 


from the tower of Syene—(see Note, ch, 29, 10.) ‘7%. in the 
midst of ... countries... desolate—Egypt shall fare no 
better than they (ch. 29. 10), 9. messengers .. . in ships 
to... Ethiopians (Isaiah 18,1,2.) The cataracts inter- 
posing between them and Egypt should not save them, 
Egyptians “fleeing from before me” in my execution of 
judgment, as ‘“‘messengers” in “skiffs” (“vessels of bul- 
rushes,” Isaiah 18,2) shall go up the Nile as far as navi- 
gable, to announce the advance of the Chaldeans. as in 
the day of Egypt—The day of Ethiopia’s “ pain” shall 
come shortly, as Kgypt’s day came, 10. the multitude— 
the large population, 12. rivers—the artificial canals 
made from the Nile for irrigation. The drying up of these 
would cause scarcity of grain, and so prepare the way for 
the invaders (Isaiah 19, 510), 13. Noph—Memphis, the 
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capital of Middle Egypt, and the stronghold of “idols.” : 
Though no record exists of Nebuchadnezzar’s “destroy+ 
ing” these, we know from Hreroporvs, &c., that Cambyses 
took Pelusium, the key of Egypt, by placing before his 
army dogs, cats, &c., all held sacred in Egypt, so that no 
Egyptian would use any weapon against them, He slew 
Apis, the sacred ox, and burnt other idols of Egypt. no 
more a prince—referring to the anarchy that prevailed 
in the civil wars between Apries and Amasis at the time 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion, There shall no more be a_ 
prince of the land of Egypt, ruling the whole country; 
or, no independent prince, 14. Pathros—Upper Egypt, 
with “*No” or Thebes its capital (famed for its stupendous 
buildings, of which grand ruins remain), in antithesis to 
Zoan or Tanis, a chief city in Lower Egypt, within the 
Delta. 15. Sin—i. e., Pelusium, the frontier fortress on the 
north-east, therefore called “the strength (i. e., the key) 
of Egypt.” It stands in antithesis to No or Thebes at the 
opposite end of Egypt; i. e., I will afflict Egypt from one 
end to the other. 16. distresses daily—MAURER t7a7s- 
lates, “ enemies during the day,” i. e., open enemies who do 
not wait for the covert of night to make their attacks (cf 
Jeremiah 6.4; 15.8). However, the Hebrew, though rarely, 
is sometimes rendered (See Psalm 13, 2) as in English Ver- 
sion, 17. Aven—meaning vanity or iniquity : applied, by a 
slight change of the Hebrew name, to On or Heliopolis, in 
allusion to its idolatry. Here stood the temple of the 
sun, whence it was called in Hebrew, Beth-shemesh (Jere- 
miah 43.13). The Egyptian hieroglyphics call it “Re 
Athom,” the sun, the father of the gods, being imperson- 
ate in Athom or Adam, the father of mankind. Pi-beseth 
—i.e., Bubastis, in Lower Egypt, near the Pelusiac branch 
of the Nile: notorious for the worship of the goddess of 
the same name (Coptic, Pusht), the granite stones of 
whose temple still attest its former magnificence, these 
cities—rather, as LXX., the women,” viz., of Aven and 
Pi-beseth, in antithesis to “the young men,” So in », 
18, ‘‘daughters shall go into captivity.” [MAURER.] 18. 
Tehaphnehes—called from the queen of Egypt mentioned 
in 1 Kings 11.19, The same as Daphne, near Pelusium, a 
royal residence of the Pharaohs (Jeremiah 43.7, 9). Called 
Hanes (Isaiah 30, 4), break... the yokes of Egypt—i.e,, 
the tyrannical supremacy which she exercised over other 
nations. Cf. ‘bands of their yoke” (ch, 34,7). - a cloud— 
viz., of calamity. 20. Here begins the earlier vision, not 
long after that in ch, 29., about three months before the 
taking of Jerusalem, as to Pharaoh and his kingdom, 21. 
broken ...arm of Pharaoh—(Psalm 37, 17; Jeremiah 48, 
25.) Referring to the defeat which Pharaoh-hophra sus- 
tained from the Chaldeans, when trying to raise the siege 
of Jerusalem (Jeremiah 37. 5,7); and previously to the de- 
privation of Pharaoh-necho of all his conquests from the 
river of Egypt to the Euphrates (2 Kings 21.7; Jeremiah 
46.2); alsoto the Egyptian disaster in Cyrene. 22. arms 
—not only the ‘one arm” broken already (v, 21) was not 
to be healed, but thé other two should be broken. Not a 
corporal wound, but a breaking of the power of Pharaoh is 
intended. cause... sword to fall out of , , , hand—de- 
prive him of the resources of making war, 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Ver. 1-18, THE OVERTHROW OF EGYPT ILLUSTRATED BY 
THAT OF ASSYRIA. Not that Egypt was, like Assyria, ute 
terly to cease to be, but it was, like Assyria, to lose its 
prominence in the empire of the world. 1, third month 
—two months later than the prophecy delivered in ch, 80, 
2. 2. Whom art thou like—the answer is, Thou art 
like the haughty king of Assyria; as he was overthrown 
by the Chaldeans, so shalt thou be by the same, 3. He 
illustrates the pride and the consequent overthrow of the 
Assyrian, that Egypt may the better know what she must 
expect, cedar in Lebanon—often eighty feet high, and 
the diameter of fhe space covered by its boughs still 
greater: the symmetry perfect. Cf, the similar image (ch, 
17,3; Daniel 4, 20-22), with a shadowing shroud—with 
an overshadowing thicket, top.,.among... thick 
boughs—rather [HENGSTENBERG], “among the clouds,” 





The Greatness and Fall of Assyria, — 


But English Version agrees better with the Hebrew. The 
top, or topmost shoot, represents the king; the thick boughs, 

e large resources of the empire, 4. waters... little 
rivers—the Tigris with its branches and rivulets, or con- 
duits for irrigation, the source of Assyria’s fertility. ‘‘The 
deep” is the ever-flowing water, never dry. Metaphori- 
cally, for Assyria’s resources, as the “conduits” are her 
colonies. 5. when he shot forth—because of the abun- 
dant moisture which nourished him in shooting forth, 
But see Margin. 6. fowls ... made... nests in... 
boughs—so ch. 17.23; Daniel 4,12, The gospel-kingdom 
shall gather all under its covert, for their good and for the 
glory of God, which the world-kingdoms did for evil and 
for self-aggrandizement (Matthew 13.32) 8. cedars... 
could not hide him—could not outtop him. No other 
king eclipsed him. garden of God—as in the case of 
Tyre (ch. 28. 13), the imagery, that is applied to the Assy- 
rian king, is taken from Eden; peculiarly appropriate, 
as Eden was watered by rivers that afterwards watered 
Assyria (Genesis 2, 10-14), This cedar seemed to revive in 
itself all the glories of paradise, so that no tree there out- 
topped it. were not like—were not comparable to. 9. I 
made him—It was all due to my free grace. 10, thon... 
Ihe—the change of persons is because the language refers 
partly to the cedar, partly to the person signified by the 
cedar. 11. Here the literal supersedes the figurative. 
shall surely deal with him—according to his own 
pleasure, and according to the Assyrian’s (Sardanapalus) 
desert. Nebuchadnezzar is called ‘The mighty one” (ZI, 
a name of God), because he was God’s representative and 
instrument of judgment (Daniel 2. 37, 38). 12. from his 
shadow—under which they had formerly dwelt as their 
covert (v. 6). 
fallen trunk. 14. trees by the waters—i, e., that are 
plentifully supplied by the waters: nations abounding in 
resources, stand up in their height—i, e., trust in their 
height: stand upon it as their ground of confidence. 
FAIRBAIRN points the Hebrew differently, so as for “their 
trees,” to translate, “(And that none that drink water 
may stand) on themselves, (because of their greatness).” 
But the usual reading is better, as Assyria and the con- 
federate states throughout are compared to strong trees. 
The clause, “All that drink water,” marks the ground of 
the trees’ confidence “in their height,” viz., that they 
have ample sources of supply. MAURER, retaining the 
same Hebrew, translates, *‘ that neither their terebinth trees 
may stand up in their height, nor all (the other trees) 
that drink water.’”’ to... nether...earth... pit— 
(Ch. 82.18; Psalm 82.7.) 15. covered the deep—as mourn- 
ers cover their heads in token of mourning, “I made the 
deep that watered the cedar’ to wrap itself in mourning 
for him. The waters of the deep are the tributary peoples 
of Assyria (Revelation 17. 15), faimted—lit., were faintness 
(itself); more forcible than the verb, 16. hell—Sheol or 
Hades, the unseen world: equivalent to, “I cast him into 
oblivion” (ef. Isaiah 14. 9-11). shall be-comforted—because 
So great a king as the Assyrian is brought down to a level 
with them. It is a kind of consolation to the wretched to 
have companions in misery, 17.‘his arm, that dwelt 
under his shadow—those who were the helpers or tool 
of his tyranny, and therefore enjoyed his protection (e. g., 
Syria and her neighbours). These were sure to share ber 
fate. Cf. the same phrase as to the Jews living under the 
protection of their king (Lamentations 4. 20); both alike 
*““making flesh their arm, and in heart departing from the 
Lord” (Jeremiah 17.5). 18. Application of the parabolic 
description of Assyria to the parallel case of Egypt. “All 
that has been said of the Assyrian consider as said to thy- 
self. To whom art thou so like, as thou art to the Assy- 
rian? Tonone.” The lesson on a gigantic scale of Eden- 
like privileges abused to pride and sin by the Assyrian, 
asin the ease of the first man in Eden, ending in ruin, 
was to be repeated in Egypt’s case. For the unchangeable 
God governs the world on the same unchangeable princi- 
ples. thou shalt liein .. . uncircumcised—As circum- 
cision was an object of mocking to thee, thou shalt lie in 
the midst of the uncircumcised, slain by their sword. 
{Grorrus.] Retribution in kind (ch. 28, 10.) This is 
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13. Birds and beasts shall insult over. his: 


A Lamentation for the Fall of Egypt, 


Pharaoh—Pharaoh’s end shall be the same humiliating 
one as I have depicted the Assyrian’s to have been, 
“This” is demonstrative, as if he were pointing with the 
finger to Pharaoh lying prostrate, a spectacle to all, as on 
the shore of the Red Sea (Exodus 14. 30, 31). 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Ver, 1-32. Two ELEGIES OVER PHARAOH, ONE DELIV- 
ERED ON THE First Day (v. 1), THE OTHER ON THE FIF- 
TEENTH DAY OF THESAME MONTH, THE TWELFTH OF THE 
TWELFTH YEAR. 1. The twelfth year from the carrying 
away of Jehoiachin; Jerusalem was by this time over- 
thrown, and Amasis was beginning his reyolt against 
Pharaoh-hophra, 2, Pharaoh—Phra in Burmah, signi- 
fies the king, high priest, and idol, whale—rather, any 
monster of the waters; here, the crocodile of the Niles. Pha- 
raoh is as a lion on dry land, a crocodile in the waters; 4, 
e., an object of terror everywhere, camest forth with 
thy rivers—breakest forth.” [FAIRBAIRN.] The anti- 
thesis of ‘“‘seas’”’ and “rivers” favours GROTIUS’ render- 
ing, ‘Thou camest forth from the sea into the rivers;” i.e., 
from thy own empire into other states. However, Eng- 
lish Version is favoured by the “thy:’’ thou camest forth 
with thy rivers (i. e., with thy forces) and with thy feet 
didst fall irrecoverably; so Israel, once desolate, trouble 
the waters (i.e., neighbouring states). 3. with a come- 
pany of many people—viz., the Chaldeans (ch. 29, 3, 43 
Hosea 7, 12), my met—for they are my instrument, 4 
leave thee upon the land—as a fish drawn out of the 
water loses all its strength, so Pharaoh (in v, 3, compared 
to a water monster) shall be (ch.29.5) 5. thy height— 
thy hugeness. [I"AIRBAIRN.] The great heap of corpses 
of thy forces, on which thou pridest thyself. “ Height” 
may refer to mental elevation, as well as bodily. [VATAB- 
Lus.] 6. land wherein thou swimmest—IEgypt: the 
land watered by the Nile, the source of its fertility, where- 
in thou swimmest (carrying on the image of the crocodile, t 
e., Wherein thou dost exercise thy wanton power al will), 
Irony. The land shall still afford seas to swim in, but 
they shall be seas of blood. Alluding to the plague (Exodus 
7.19; Revelation 8. 8). HAVERNICK translates, ‘I will water 
the land with what flows from thee, even thy blood, reach- 
ing to the mountains:” ‘* with thy blood over/flowing even 
to the mountains.”’ Perhaps this is better. 7. put thee 
out—extinguish thy light (Job 18.5). Pharaoh is repre- 
sented as a bright star, at the extinguishing of whose light 
in the political sky the whole heavenly host are shrouded 
in sympathetic darkness. Here, too, as in v. 6, there is 
an allusion to the supernatural darkness sent formerly 
(Exodus 10, 21-23). The heavenly bodies are often made 
images of earthly dynasties (Isaiah 13. 10; Matthew 24. 29). 
9. thy destruction—i. e., tidings of thy destruction (Jit, 
thy breakage) carried by captive and dispersed Egyptians 
“among the nations” [GRorrus]; or, thy broken people, re- 
sembling one great fracture, the ruins of what they had 
been. [FAIRBAIRN.] 10. brandish ... sword before 
them—lit., in their faces, or sight. 13. (See Note on ch. 29, 
ll.) The picture is ideally true, not to be interpreted by 
the letter. The political ascendency of Egypt was to cease 
with the Chaldean conquest, [FAIRBAIRN.] Henceforth 
Pharaoh must figuratively no longer trouble the waters by 
man or beast, i. e., no longer was he to flood other peoples 
with his overwhelming forces. 14. make their waters 
deep—rather, ‘‘make . . . to subside,’ lit., sink. [FAITR- 
BAIRN.] like oil—emblem of quietness. No longer shall 
they descend violently as the overflowing Nile on other 
countries, but shall bestill and sluggish in politicalaction, 
16. Asin ch.19.14. This isa prophetical lamentation; yet 
so it shallcometo pass, [GRoTIUS.] 17. The second lamen- 
tation for Pharaoh, This funeral dirge in imagination ac- 
companies him to the unseen world, Egypt personifiedin 
its political head is ideally represented as undergoing the 
change by death to which man isliable. Expressing that 
Egypt’s supremacy is nomore,a thing of the past, never to 
be again, the month—the twelfth month (v.1); fourteen 
days after the former vision. 18. cast them down—i. e,, 
predict that they shall be cast,down (so Jeremiah 1.10). The 
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prophet’s word was God’s, and carried with it its own ful- 
filment. daughters of... nations—i.e¢., the nations with 
their peoples. Exypt is to share the fate of other ancient 
nations once famous, now consigned to oblivion: Elam 
(v. 24), Meshech, &c. (v. 26), Edom (v. 29), Zidon (v. 30), 19. 
Whom dost thou pass in beauty t—Beautiful as thou 
art, thou art not more so than other nations, which never- 
theless have perished. go down, &c.—to the nether 
' world, where all “ beauty” is speedily marred. 20. she is 
delivered to the sword—viz., by God, draw her—as if 
addressing her executioners: drag her forth to death. 21. 
(Ch. 31. 16.) Ezekiel has before his eyes Isaiah 14.9, &c. 
shall speak to him—with “him” join, “with them that 
help him ;” shall speak to him and his helpers with a taunt- 
ing welcome, as now one of themselves. 22. her... his 
—the abrupt change of gender is, because Ezekiel has in 
view at one time the kingdom (feminine), at another the 
monarch ‘“ Asshur,” or Assyria, is placed first in punish- 
ment, as oeing firstin guilt, 23. im the sides of the pit— 
Sepulchres in the East were caves hollowed out of the 
rock, and the bodies were laid in niches formed at the 
sides. MAURER needlessly departs from the ordinary 
meaning, and translates, ‘‘extremities” (cf. Isaiah 14, 13, 
15), which caused terror—they who alive were a terror 
to others, are now, in the nether world, themselves a ter- 
rible object to behold. 24. Elam —placed next, as having 
been an auxiliary to Assyria. Its territory lay in Persia. 
In Abraham’s time an independent kingdom (Genesis 14. 
1). Famous for its bowmen (Isaiah 22. 6), borne their 
shame—the just retribution of their lawless pride. De- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar (Jeremiah 49, 34-38), 25. a bed 
—asepulchral niche. all... slaim by... sword, &c.— 
(v. 21, 23, 24). The very monotony of the phraseology gives 
to the dirge an awe-inspiring effect. 26. Meshech, Tubal 
—northern nations: the Moschi and Tibareni, between 
the Black and Caspian Seas. HERODOTUS, 3. 94, mentions 
them as a subjugated people, tributaries to Darius Hys- 
taspes (see ch. 27. 13). 27. they shall not lie with the 
mighty—i. e., they shall not have separate tombs such as 
mighty conquerors have: but shall all be heaped together 
in one pit, as is the case with the vanquished. [GRorIvs.] 
HAVERNICK reads it interrogatively, ‘‘Shall they not lie 
with the mighty that are fallen?” But English Version is 
supported by the parallel (Isaiah 14, 18, 19), to which Eze- 
kiel refers, and which represents them as not lying as 
mighty kings lie in a grave, but cast out of one, as a car- 
cass trodden under foot. with... weapons of war— 
alluding to the custom of burying warriors with their 
arms (1 Maccabees 13. 29). Though honoured by the laying 
of ‘ their swords under their heads,” yet the punishment of 
“their iniquities shall be upon their bones.” Theirswords 
shall thus attest their shame, not their glory (Matthew 26, 
62), being the instruments of their violence, the penalty 
of which they are paying. 28. Yea, thou —Thou, too, 
Egypt, like them, shalt lieas one vanquished. 29. princes 
—Edom was not only governed by kings, but by subor- 
dinate ‘‘ princes” or “dukes” (Genesis 36, 40). with their 
might—notwithstanding their might, they shall be brought 
down (Isaiah 34, 5, 10-17; Jeremiah 49.7, 13-18), lie with 
the uncircumcised—though Edom was circumcised, being 
descended from Isaac, he shall lie with the uncireum- 
eised, much more shall Egypt, who had no hereditary 
right to circumcision. 30. princes of the north—Syria, 
which is still called by the Arabs the north ; or the Tyrians, 
north of Palestine, conquered by Nebuchadnezzar (chs, 
26., 27., 28). [GRoTIUS.] Zidonians—who shared the fate 
of Tyre (ch, 28. 21), with their terror they are ashamed 
of their might—i.e., notwithstanding the terror which 
they inspired in their contemporaries. “Might’’ is con- 
nected by MAURER thus, “Notwithstanding the terror 
which resulted from their might.” 31. comforted — with 
the melancholy satisfaction of not being alone, but of 
having other kingdoms companionsin his downfall. This 
shall be his only comfort—a very poor one! 32. my tere 
ror—the reading of the Margin or Keri. The Hebrew text 
or Chetib is ‘Ais terror,” which gives good sense (v, 25, 30), 
“My terror’ implies that God puts His terror on Pha- 
raoh’s multitude, as they put “their terror’? on others, 
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e. g., under Pharaoh-necho on Judea. As “ the land of the 
living” was the scene of ‘their terror,” so it shall be 
God’s; especially in Judea He will display His glory to 
the terror of Israel’s foes (ch. 26. 20), In Israel’s case the 
judgment is temporary, ending in their future restoration 
under Messiah, In the case of the world-kingdoms which 
flourished for a time, they fall to rise no more, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Ver. 1-33. RENEWAL OF EZEKIEL’S COMMISSION, NOW 
THAT HE IS AGAIN TO ADDRESS HIS COUNTRYMEN, AND 
INANEW TONE. Heretofore his functions had been chiefly 
threatening; from this point, after the evil had got to its 
worst in the overthrow of Jerusalem, the consolatory ele- 
ment preponderates, 2%. to the children of thy people— 
whom he had been forbidden to address from ch, 24, 26,27, till 
Jerusalem was overthrown, and the ‘‘escaped”’ came with 
tidings of the judgment being completed. So now, in v. 
21, the tidings of the fact having arrived, he opens his 
heretofore closed lips to the Jews. In the interval he had 
prophesied as to foreign nations. The former part of the 
chapter, from v, 2 to 20, seems to have been imparted to 
Ezekiel on the evening previous (v. 22), being a prepara- 
tion for the latter part (v. 23-33) imparted after the tidings 
had come. This accounts for the first part standing with- 
out intimation of the date, which was properly reseryed 
for the latter part, to which the former was the anticipa- 
tory introduction, [FAIRBAIRN.] watchman—the first 
nine verses exhibit Ezekiel’s office as a spiritual watch- 
man; so in ch. 3. 16-21; only here the duties of the earthly 
watchman (cf, 2 Samuel 18. 24, 25; 2 Kings 9.17) are detailed 
first, and then the application is made to the spiritual 
watchman’s duty (cf. Isaiah 21. 6-10; Hosea 9.8; Habak- 
kuk 2,1). “A man of their coasts’ is a man specially 
chosen for the office out of their whole number. So Judges 
18, 2, ‘five men from their coasts ;” also the Hebrew of 
Genesis 47, 2; implying the care needed in the choice of 
the watchman, the spiritual as well as the temporal (Acts 
1, 21, 22, 24-26; 1 Timothy 5, 22) 3. the sword—inyaders, 
An appropriate illustration at the time of the invasion of 
Judea by Nebuchadnezzar, 4. blood... upon his own 
head—metaphor from sacrificial victims, on the heads of 
which they used to lay their hands, praying that their 
guilt should be upon the victims, 6. his iniquity—hig 
negligence in not maintaining constant watchfulness, as 
they ought to do who are in warfare. The thing signified 
here appears from under the image, 7%. [have set theea 
watchman—application of the image. Ezekiel's appoint- 
ment to be a watchman spiritually is far more solemn, as 
it is derived from God, not from the people, 8. thou shalt 
surely die—by a violent death, the earnest of everlasting 
death ; the qualification being supposed, ‘‘if thou dost not 
repent.” 9. Blood had by this time been shed (», 21), but 
Ezekiel was clear, 10. be upon us—i, e., their guilt remain 
onus, pineaway in them—if we suffer the penalty threat- 
ened for them in ch, 24, 23, according to the law (Leviticus 
26, 39), how should we. . . live t—as thou dost promise 
in v. 5 (cf. ch. 37, 11; Isaiah 49, 14). 11. To meet the Jews’ 
ery of despair in v. 10, Ezekiel here cheers them by the as- 
surance that God has no pleasure in their death, but that 
they should repent and live (2 Peter 3. 9), A yearning ten- 
derness manifests itself here, notwithstanding all their 
past sins; yet with it a holiness that abates nothing of its 
demands for the honour of God’s authority. God’s right- 
eousness is vindicated as in ch, 3, 18-21; and 18., by the 
statement that each should be treated with the closest 
adaptation of God’s justice to his particular case, 12. net 
fall ,., in the day that he tarneth—(2 Chronicles 7, 14; 
see ch. 3, 20; 18, 24). 15. give again that he had robbed 
—(Luke 19, 8), statutes of life—in the obeying of which 
life is promised (Leviticus 18, 5), If the law has failed to 
give life to man, it has not been the fault of the law, but 
of man’s sinful inability to keep it (Romans 7, 10, 12; Ga 
latians 38, 21), It becomes life-giving through Christ’s right- 
eous obedience to it (2 Corinthians 3, 6). 17. The way of 
the Lord—The Lord’s way of dealing in His moral goy- 
ernment, 21. twelfth year ,.,, tenth month—a year 





God's Judgments upon Jerusalem. EZEKIEL 
‘and a half after the capture of the city (Jeremiah 39, 2; 52, 
5, 6,in the eleventh year and fourth month. The one who 
escaped (as foretold, ch, 24. 26) may have been so long on 
the road through fear of entering the enemy’s country 
{HeNDERSON]; or, the singular is used for the plural in a 
gollective sense, ‘‘the escaped remnant.” Cf, similar 
phrases, “‘the escaped of Moab,” Isaiah 15.9; “ He that 
escapeth of them,” Amos 9.1. Naturally the reopening 
of the prophet’s mouth for consolation would be deferred 
till the number of the escaped remnant was complete: the 
removal of such a large number would easily have occu- 
pied seventeen or eighteen months. 22. in the evening 
—(see Note, v. 2.) Thus the capture of Jerusalem was 
known to Ezekiel by revelation, before the messenger 
came. my mouth... no more dumb—viz,, to my coun- 
trymen; as foretold (ch 24. 27), He spake (v, 2-20)in the 
evening before the tidings came. 24. they that inhabit 
... wastes of .. . Israel—marking the blindness of the 
fraction of Jews under Gedaliah who, though dwelling 
amidst regions laid waste by the foe, still cherished hopes 
of deliverance, and this without repentance, Abraham 
wasone... but we are many—If God gave the land for 
an inheritance to Abraham, who was but one (Isaiah Sl. 
2), much more it is given to us, who, though reduced, are 
still many. If he, with 318 servants, was able to defend 
himself amidst so many foes, much more shall we, so 
much more numerous, retain our own. The grant of the 
land was not for his sole use, but for his numerous pos- 
terity. inherited the land—not actually possessed it 
(Acts 7. 5), but had the right of dwelling and pasturing his 
flocks in it. [Grorrus.] The Jews boasted similarly of 
their Abrahamic descent in Matthew 3.9; John 8,39. 25. 
eat with the blood—in opposition to the law (Leviticus 
19, 26; cf. Genesis 9. 4). They did so as an idolatrous rite. 
26. Ye stand upon your sword—Your dependence is, 
noton rightand equity, but on force and arms. every 
one—scarcely any one refrains from adultery. 27. shall 
fall by the sword—the very object of their confidence 
ehould be the instrument of their destruction. Thinking 
to “stand ”’ by it, by it they shall“ fall.” Just retribution! 
Some fell by the sword of Ishmael; others by the Chal- 
deans in revenge for the murder of Gedaliah (Jeremiah 
40. 44). cawes—(Judges 6.2; 1 Samuel 13.6.) In the hilly 
parts of Judea there were caves almost inaccessible, as 
having only crooked and extremely narrow paths of as- 
eent, with rock in front stretching down into the valleys 
beneath perpendicularly (JosEPHUS, Jew. War, 1. 16. 4). 
28. most desolate—(Jeremiah 4.27; 12. 11,) mome.., 
pass through—from fear of wild beasts and pestilence. 
[Grorrus.|] 30. Not only the remnantin Judea, but those 
at the Chebar, though less flagrantly, betrayed the same 
unbelieving spirit. talking against thee—though going 
to the prophet to hear the word of the Lord, they criticised, 
in an unfriendly spirit, his peculiarities of manner and his 
enigmatical style (ch. 20.49); making these the excuse 
for their impenitence. Their talking was not directly 
“against” Ezekiel, for they professed to like his minis- 
trations; but God’s word speaks of things as they really 
are, not as they appear. by the walls—in the public 
haunts. In the East groups assemble under the walls of 
their houses in winter for conversation, in the doors— 
privately. what is the word—their motive was curiosity, 
seeking pastime and gratification of the ear (2 Timothy 4, 
8); not reformation of the heart. Cf. Johanan’'s consul- 
tation of Jeremiah, to hear the word of the Lord without 
desiring to do it (Jeremiah 42.43), 31. as the people 
cometh—i. e., in crowds, as disciples flock to their teacher, 
sit before thee—on lower seats at thy feet, according to the 
Jewish custom of pupils (Deuteronomy 33.3; 2 Kings 4. 
88; Luke 10. 39; Acts 22,3). as my people—though they 
are not. hear... not do—(Matthew 13, 20,21; James lL. 
23,24). they show much love—lZit., make loves, i. e., act 
the part of lovers. Profess love to the Lord (Matthew 7. 
21). GESENIUS translates, according to Arabie idiom, 
“They do the delights of God,” f.e., all that is agreeable 
to God. Vulgate translates, ‘They turn thy words into a 
song of (heir mouths.” heart goethaftcr , , . covetous- 
mess—the grand rival to the love of God; therefore called 
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“idolatry,” and therefore associated with impure carnal 
love, as both alike transfer the heart’s affection from the 
Creator to the creature (Matthew 13, 22; Ephesians 5. 5; 
1 Timothy 6,10). 32. very lovely song—lit., a “song of 
loves;” a lover’s song. ‘They praise thy eloquence, but 
care not for the subject of it as a real and personal thing; 
just as. many doin the modern Church. [JEROME,] play 
well on an instrument—Hebrew singers accompanied 
the “voice” with the harp, 33. when this cometh to 
pass—when my predictions are verified. lo, it will 
come—rather, “lo itis come” (see v, 22). kuow—experi- 
mentally, and to their cost. 


“CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ver. 1-31, REPROOF OF THE FALSE SHEPHERDS; PROM- 
ISE OF THE TRUE AND GOOD SHEPHERD. Having in ch, 
33, laid down repentance as the necessary preliminary to 
happier times for the people, he now promises the re- 
moyal of the fitlse shepherds as preparatory to the raising 
up of the Good Shepherd, 2. Jercmiah 23,1, and Zecha- 
riah 11. 17, similarly make the remoyal of the false shep- 
herds the preliminury to the interposition of Messiah the 
Good Shepherd in behalf of His people Israel. The ‘‘shep- 
herds” are not prophets or priests, but rulers who sought 
in their government their own selfish ends, not the good 
of the people ruled. The term was appropriate, as David 
the first king, and the type of the true David (wv. 23, 24), 
was taken from being a shepherd (2 Samuel 5.2; Psalm 
78. 70,71), and the office, like that of a shepherd for his 
flock, is to guard and provide for his people. The choice 
of a shepherd tor the first king was therefore designed to 
suggest this thought, just as Jesus’ selection of jishermen 
for apostles was designed to remind them of their spir- 
itual office of catching men (cf. Isaiah 44.28; Jeremiah 2, 
8; 3.15; 10. 21; 23,1, 2), 3. fat—or, by differently pointing 
the Hebrew, ‘milk.’ [LXX.] Thus the repetition ‘fat’ 
and “fed” is avoided: also the eating of ‘“‘fat’’ would not 
probably be put before the “ killing” of the sheep. The 
eating of sheep or goats’ milk as tood (Deuteronomy 82, 
14; Proverbs 27. 27) was unohjectionable, had not these 
shepherds milked them too often, and that without duly 
“feeding” them. [BocHART.] (Isaiah 56.11). The rulers 
levied exorbitant tributes. kill... fed—iill the rich b¥ 
false accusation so as to get possession of their property, 
feed not... flock—take no care of the people (John 10, 
12), 4. The diseased—rather, those weak trom the effeets 
of ‘‘disease,” as “strengthened” (i.e., with due nourish- 
ment) requires, [GROTIUS.] broken—i.e¢., fractures from 
wounds inflicted by the wolf. broughtagain.,, driven 
away—(Exodus 23. 4.) Those “driven away ” by the enemy 
into foreign lands through God’s judgments are meant 
(Jeremiah 23,3), A spiritual reformation of the state by 
the rulers would have turned away God’s wrath, and 
“brought again” the exiles. The ralers are censured as 
chiefly guilty (though the people, too, were guilty), because 
they, who ought to have been foremost in checking the 
evil, promoted it, neither, .. sought... lost—contrast 
the Good Shepherd’s love (Luke 15, 4), with force... raled 
—(Exodus 1.18, 14.) With an Egyptian bondage. The 
very thing forbidden by the law they did (Leviticus 25, 
43; cf, 1 Peter 6,3), 5. scattered, because... no shep-= 
herd—i, e., hone worthy of the name, though there were 
some called shepherds (1 Kings 22. 17; Matthew 9/26). Ch 
Matthew 26,31, where the sheep were scattered on the 
true Shepherd being smitten. God calls them “my 
sheep;” for they were not, as the shepherds treated 
them, their patrimony whereby to ‘feed themselves,” 
meat to all ,.. beasts—they became a prey to the 
Syrians, Ammon, Moab, and Assyria, 6. every high 
hill—the scene of their idolatries sanctioned by the rulers, 
search ,. . seek—rather, seek... search, The former is 
the part of the superior rulers toinguire after: to search out 
is the duty of the subordinate rulers, [J UN1Us.] 10. I will 
require my flock—( Hebrews 13. 17), rather, “J require,” 
&c,, for God already had begun to do so, punishing Zede- 
kiah and the other princes severely (Jeremiah 52.10). E 
~.- Will... search—doing that which the so-called 
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shepherds had failed to do, I being the rightful owner of 
the flock. 12. in the day that he is among—in the midst 
- of (Hebrew) his sheep that had been scattered. Referring 
to Messiah’s second advent, when He shall be “ the glory 
in the midst of Israel” (Zechariah 2. 5), im the cloudy .., 
day—the day of the nation’s calamity (Joel 2,2). 13. (Ch. 
28. 25; 36. 24; 57, 21, 22; Isaiah 65. 9, 10; Jeremiah 23, 3.) 14. 
‘good pasture—(Psalm 23, 2.) high mountains of Israel 
—In chs. 17. 23; 20. 40, the phrase is ‘the mountain of the 
height of Israel” in the singular number. The reason of 
the difference is, there Ezekiel spoke of the central seat of 
the kingdom, where the people met for the worship of Je- 
hovah, Mount Zion; here, he speaks of the kingdom of 
Israel at large, all the parts of which are regarded as pos- 
sessing a moral elevation. 16. Incontrast to the unfaith- 
ful shepherds.(v. 4). The several duties neglected by them 
I will faithfully discharge. fat... strong—i. e., those 
rendered wanton by prosperity (Deuteronomy 32. 15; 
Jeremiah 5, 28), who use their strength to oppress the 
weak. Cf. v. 20, ‘the fat cattle” (Isaiah 10.16), The image 
is from fat cattle that wax refractory. with judgment— 
i. e., justice and equity, as contrasted with the “force” and 
“cruelty” with which the unfaithful shepherds ruled the 
flock (v.4). 17. you... my flock—passing from the 
rulers to the people. cattle and cattle—rather, sheep and 
sheep; Margin, small cattle, or flocks of lambs and kids, i. e., 
Ijudge between one class of citizens and another, so as to 
award what is right to each. He then defines the class 
about to be punitively “judged,” viz., “the rams and he- 
goats,” or great he-goats (cf. Isaiah 14,9, Margin ; Zechariah 
10.3; Matthew 25. 32, 33) They answer to “the fat and 
strong,” as opposed to the “sick” (v.16). The rich and 
ungodly of the people are meant, who imitated the bad 
rulers in oppressing their poorer brethren, as if it en- 
hanced their own joys to trample on others’ rights (v. 18). 
18, 19. Not content with appropriating to their own use 
the goods of others, they from mere wantonness spoiled 
what they did not use, so as to be of no use to the owners, 
deep waters—i. e., limpid, as deep waters are generally 
clear, GROTIUS explains the image’ as referring to the 
usuries with which the rich ground the poor (ch. 22. 12; 
Isaiah 24,2), they eat—scantily. they drink -—sorrow- 
fully, 20. fat... lean—the rich oppressors... the hum- 
ble poor. 21. scattered them abroad—down to the time 
of the carrying away to Babylon. [Grorrus.] 22. After 
the restoration from Babylon the Jews were delivered in 
some degree from the oppression, not only of foreigners, 
but also of their own great people (Nehemiah 5. 1-19). The 
full and final fulfilment of this prophecy is future, 23. 
set up—i.ec.,raise up by Divine appointment; alluding to 
the declaration of God to David, “I will set up thy seed 
after thee” (2 Samuel 7. 12); and, * Yet have I set my king 
on my holy hill of Zion” (Psalm 2. 6; ef. Acts 2. 380; 13, 23), 
one Shepherd—lit., a Shepherd, one: singularly and pre- 
eminently one: the only one of His kind, to whom none 
is comparable (Song of Solomon 5.10). The Lord Jesus 
refers to this prophecy (John 10. 14), “I am THE Good Shep- 
herd.” Also “one” as uniting in one the heretofore di- 
vided kingdoms of Israel and Judah, and also “ gathering 
together in one all things in Christ, both which are in 
heaven and on earth” (Ephesians 1.10); thus healing 
worse breaches than that between Israel and Judah 
(Colossians 1,20). “God by Him reconciling all things 
unto Himself, whether things in earth or in heaven.” 
David—the antitypical David, Messiah, of the seed of 
David, which no other king after the captivity was: who 
was fully, what David was only in a degree, “the man 
after God's own heart.”’ Also, David means beloved: Mes- 
siah was truly God's beloved Son (Isaiah 42,1; Matthew 3, 
17). Shepherd means King, rather than religious instruc- 
tor; in this pre-eminently He was the true David, who 
was the Shepherd King (Luke 1. 32, 83). Messiah is called 
“ Dayid” in Isaiah 55. 3, 4; Jeremiah 30.9; Hosea 3.5. 24. 
my servant—implying fitness for ruling in the name of 
God, not pursuing a self-chosen course, as other kings, 
but acting as the faithful‘administrator of the will of 
God; Messiah realized fully this character (Psalm 40. 7, 8; 
Isaiah 42.1; 49. 3, 6; 53.11; Philippians 2.7), which David 
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typically and partially represented (Acts 13, 36); so He is 
the fittest person to wield the world-sceptre, abused by all 
the world-kings (Daniel 2. 34, 35, 44, 45), 25. covenant of 
peace... evil beasts... to cease... dwell safely— 
The originai promise of the law (Leviticus 26, 6) shall be 
realized for the first time fully under Messiah (Isaiah 11, 
6-9; 35.9; Hosea 2, 18), 26. them and the places round 
about my hill—the Jews, and Zion, God's hill (Psalm 2. 6), 
are to be sources of blessing, not merely to themselves, 
but to the surrounding heathen (Isaiah 19. 24; 56. 6,7; 60, 
8; Micah 5.7; Zechariah 8,13). The literal fulfilment is, 
however, the primary one, though the spiritual also is 
designed, In correspondence with the settled reign of 
righteousness internally, all is to be prosperity exter- 
nally, fertilizing showers (according to the promise of the 
ancient covenant, Leviticus 26,4; Psalm 68.9; Malachi 3, 
10), and productive trees and lands (v, 27). Thus shall they 
realize the image of v. 14, viz., a flock richly pastured by 
God Himself. 27. serwed themselves of them—ayailed 
themselves of their services, as if the Jews were their 
slaves (Jeremiah 22.13; 25. 14; ef. Genesis 15, 13; Exodus 
1, 14), 28. dwell safely—(Jeremiah 23. 6.) 29. plant of 
renown—Messiah, the “ Rod” and “ Branch” (Isaiah 11, 
1), the “righteous Branch’ (Jeremiah 23. 5), who shall ob- 
tain for them “renown.” FAIRBAIRN less probably trans- 
lates, “‘ A plantation for a name,” i, e., a flourishing condi- 
tion, represented as a garden (alluding to Eden, Genesis 
2. 8-11, with its various trees, good for food and pleasant to 
the sight), the planting of the Lord (Isaiah 60, 21; 61.3), and 
an object of “‘renown’’ among the heathen, 31. ye my 
flock... are men—not merely an explanation of the 
image, as JEROME represents, but as God had promised 
many things which mere “men” could not expect to 
realize, He shows that it is not from man’s might their 
realization is to be looked for, but from Gop, who would 
perform them for His covenant-people, “ His flock.” 
[ROSENMULLER.] When we realize most our weakness, 
and God’s power and faithfulness to His coyenant, we 
are in the fittest state for receiving His blessings. 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


Ver. 1-15. JUDGMENT ON Epom. Another feature of 
Israel's prosperity; those who exulted over Israel’s humil- 
iation, shall themselves bea “prey.” Already stated in 
ch, 25, 12-14; properly repeated here in full detail, as a 
commentary on v. 28 of last chapter, The Israelites ‘shall 
be no more a prey ;’”’ but Edom, the type of their most bit- 
ter foes, shall be destroyed irrecoverably. 2. Mount Seir 
—i. e., Idumea (Genesis 36.9). Singled out as badly pre- 
eminent in its bitterness against God’s people, to repre- 
sent all their enemies everywhere and in all ages. Soin 
Isaiah 34.5, and 63. 1-4, Edom, the region of the greatest 
enmity towards God's people, is the ideal scene of the 
final judgments of all God’s foes. “Seir’’ means shaggy, 
alluding to its rugged hills and forests. 3. maost desolate 
—lit,, desolation and desolateness (Jeremiah 49, 17, &e.). It is 
only in their national character of foes to God's people, 
that the Edomites are to be utterly destroyed. A remnant 
of Edom, as of the other heathen, is to be “called by the 
name of God” (Amos 9.12), 5. perpetual hatred—(Psalm 
137.7; Amos 1. 11; Obadiah 10-16.) Edom perpetuated the 
hereditary hatred derived from Esau against Jacob, shed 
the blood of, &c.—The lit. translation is better, “Thou hast 
poured out the children of Israel;” viz., like water. So 
Psalm 23. 14; 63. 10, Margin; Jeremiah 18, 21. Cf. 2Samuel 
14, 14, by the force of the sword—iil., “‘ by’’ or “ upon the 
hands of the sword ;” the sword being personitied as a de- 
yvourer whose ‘‘hands” were the instruments of destrue- 
tion. tn the time that their iniquity had an end—i, ¢., 
had its consummation (ch. 21. 25, 29). Edom consummated 
his guilt when he exulted over Jerusalem's downfall, and 
helped the foe to destroy it (Psalm 137.7; Obadiah 11). 6, 
1 will prepare thee unto blood—I will expose thee to 
slaughter, sith—old English for “seeing that” or “since.” 
thou hast not hated blood—The Hebrew order is, “ thou 
hast hated not—blood;” é. e., thou couldst not bear to live 
without bloodshed, [Grorius.] There is a play on similar 
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sounds in the Hebrew ; Edem resembling dam, the Hebrew: 


for “blood; as Edom means red, the transition to blood 
is easy. Edom, akin to blood in name, so also in nature 
and acts; ‘blood therefore shall pursue thee.” The 
measure which Edom meted to others should be meted 
to himself (Psalm 109.17; Matthew 7. 2; 26,52), cut off 
... him that passeth—i, e., every passer to and fro; “ the 
highways shall be unoccupied” (ch, 29, 11; Judges 5. 6).. 9. 
shall not returm—to their former state (ch. 16. 55); shall 
not be restored, The Hebrew text (Chetib) reads, ‘‘shall 
not be inhabited” (cf. ch. 26. 20; Malachi 1. 3,4). 10. So far 
from being allowed to enter on Israel’s vacated inherit- 
ance, as Edom hoped (ch, 36.5; Psalm 83. 4, 12; Obadiah 
13), it shall be that he shall be deprived of his own; and 
whereas Israel’s humiliation was temporary, Edom’s 
shall be perpetual. Lord was there—(Ch. 48, 35; Psalm 
48.1, 3; 182.13, 14.) Jehovah claimed Judea as His own, 
even when the Chaldeans had overthrown the state; 
they could not remove Him, as they did the idols of 
heathen lands, The broken sentences express the excited 
feelings of the prophet at Edom’s wicked presumption, 
The transition from the “ two nations and two countries” 
to “it”? marks that the two are regarded as one whole, 
The last clause, ‘‘and Jehovah was there,’ bursts in, like 
a flash of lightning, reproving the wicked presumption 
of Edom’s thought. U1. according to thine anger— 
(James 2,13.) As thou in anger and envy hast injured 
them, so I will injure thee. I will make myself known 
among them—viz., the Israelites. I will manifest my 
fayour to them, after that I have punished thee. 12,13, 
blasphemies ... agaimst.., Israel... against me— 
God regards what is done against His people as done 
against Himself (Matthew 25, 45; Acts 9. 2, 4, 5). Edom 
implied, if he did not express it, in his taunts against 
Israel, that God had not sufficient power to protect His 
people. A typeof the spirit of all the foes of God and 
His people (1 Samuel 2,3; Revelation 13,6), 14. (Isaiah 
65, 13, 14.) ‘*The whole earth” refers to Judea and the na- 
tions that submit themselves to Judea’s God; when these 
rejoice the foes of God and His people, represented by 
Edom as a nation, shall be desolate. Things shall be com- 
pletely reversed ; Israel, that now for a time mourns, shall 
then rejoice and forever, Edom, that now rejoices over 
fallen Israel, shall then, when elsewhere all is joy, mourn, 
and for ever (Isaiah 65. 17-19; Matthew 5.4; Luke 6. 25), 
HAVERNICK loses this striking antithesis by translating, 
“ According to the joy of the whole land (of Edom), so I 
will make thee desolate; which would make the next 
verse a mere repetition of this. 15. (Obadiah 12, 15.) 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Ver. 1-38. ISRAEL AVENGED OF HER FOES, AND RE- 
STORED, FIRST TO INWARD HOLINESS, THEN TO OUTWARD 
Prosperity. The distinction between Israel and the 
heathen (as Edom) is, Israel has a covenant relation to 
God ensuring restoration after chastisement, so that, the 
heathen’s hope of getting possession of the elect people’s 
inheritance must fail, and themselves be made desolate 
(v. 1-15). The reason for the chastisement of Israel was, 
Israel’s sin and profanation of God’s name (v, 16-21). God 
has good in store for Israel, for His own name’s sake, to 
revive his people; first, by a spiritual renewal of their 
hearts, and, next, by an external restoration to prosperity 
(», 22-33). The result is, the heathen shall be impressed 
with the power and goodness of God manifested so pal- 
pably towards the restored people (v, 34-38), 1, 2. moun- 
tains of Israel—in contrast to “Mount Seir” of the pre- 
vious prophecy. They are here personified; Israel’s 
elevation is moral, not merely physical, as Edom’s. Her 
hills are “ the everlasting hills” of Jacob’s prophecy (Gen- 
esis 49. 26). ““The enemy” (Edom, the singled-out repre- 
sentative of all God’s foes), with a shout of exultation, 
“Aha!” had claimed, as the nearest kinsman of Israel 
(the brother of their father Esau), his vacated inheritance, 
as much as tosay, the so-called “everlasting” inheritance 
of Israel and of the “hills,” which typified, the unmoved 
perpetuity of it (Psalm 125.1, 2), has come to an end, in 
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Israel is Rejected for her Sins. 


spite of the promise of God, and has become “ ours” (cf, 
Deuteronomy 382, 13; 33,15). 3. Lit., Because, even because, 
swallowed you up—tit., panted after you, as a beast after 
its prey; implying the greedy cupidity of Edom as to 
Israel’s inheritance (Psalm 56. 1,2), lips of taikers—iit., 
“lips of the tongue,’ i.e., of the slanderer, the man of 
tongue. Edom slandered Israel because of the connection 
of the latter with Jehovah, as though He were unable to 
save them, Deuteronomy 28. 37; Jeremiah 24, 9, had fore- 
told Israel’s reproach among the heathen (Daniel 9. 16), 
4. Inanimate creatures are addressed, to imply that the 
creature also, as it were, groans for deliverance from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the 
children of God (Romans 8. 19-21), [PoLANUS.] The com- 
pleteness of the renewed blessedness of all .parts of the 
land is implied, derision—(Psalm 79, 4.) 5. to cast it 
out for a prey—i. ¢,, to take the land for a prey, its in- 
habitants being cast out. Or the land is compared to a 
prey cast forth to wild beasts. FAIRBAIRN needlessly 
alters the Hebrew pointing, and translates, “that they 
may plunder its pasturage.” 6. the shame of the 
heathen—viz,, the shame with which the heathen cover 
you (Psalm 123, 3,4). 7. lifted... mine hand—in token 
of an oath (ch. 20. 5; Genesis 14, 22). they shall bear their 
shame—a perpetual shame; whereas the “shame’’ which 
Israel bore from these heathen was only for a time, 8. 
they are at hand to come—i, e., the Israelites are soon 
about to return to their land. This proves that the pri- 
mary reference of the prophecy is to the return from 
Babylon, which was “at hand,’’ or comparatively near, 
But this only in part fulfilled the prediction, the full and 
final blessing in future, and the restoration from Babylon 
was an earnest of it, 10. wastes... builded—Isaiah 58, 
12; 61.4; Amos 9, 11, 12, 14, where, as here (ch. 34. 23, 24), tha 
names of David, Messiah’s type, and Edom, Israel's foe, 
are introduced in connection with the coming restoration, 
11. do better ,.. than at your beginnings—as in the 
case of Job (Job 42. 12). Whereas the heathen nations fall 
irrevocably, Israel shall be more than restored; its last. 
estate shall exceed even its first. 12. to walk upou you. 
—O mountains of Israel (v. 8)!. thee . , . thou—change 
from plural to singular: O hill of Zion, singled ont from. 
the other mountains of Israel (ch, 34 26); or land, thou, 
shalt mo more... bereave them of men—thou shalt no 
more provoke God to bereave them of children (so the 
ellipsis ought to be supplied, as Ezekiel probably alludes 
to Jeremiah 15, 7, ‘‘I will bereave them of children’). 13. 
Thou land devourest up men—alluding to the words.ot 
the spies (Numbers 13, 32). The land personified is repre- 
sented as doing that which was done in it, Like an un- 
natural mother it devoured, i. e., it was the grave of its 
people; of the Canaanites, its former possessors, through 
mutual wars, and finally by the sword of Israel; ana 
now, of the Jews, through internal and externaLills;e g., 
wars, famine (to which v, 30, ‘reproach of famine among 
the heathen,” implies the allusion here is),. 14. bereave 
—so the Keri or Hebrew Margin reads, to. correspond to 
“‘hereave”’ in v.13; but “cause to fall” or “stumble,” in 
the Hebrew text or Chetib, being the more difficult read- 
ing, is the one least likely to come from.a corrector ;. also, 
it forms a good transition to the next subject, viz., the 
moral cause of the people’s calamities, viz., their falls, or 
stumblings through sin, The latter ceasing, the former 
also shall cease, So the same expression follows in, 15, 
“Neither shalt thou cause thy nations to fall any more,” 
17. removed woman—(Leviticus 15.19, &c.) 18,19. The 
reason for their removal was their sin, which God’s holi- 
ness could not let pass unpunished; just as a woman's 
legal uncleanness was the reason for her being separated 
from the congregation. 20, profaned my holy name, 
when they (‘he heathen) said to them (the Israelites), 
These, &c.—The Israelites gave a handle of reproach to 
the heathen against God, who would naturally say, These 
who take usury, oppress, commit adultery, &c., and who, 
in such an abject plight, are ‘*gone forth” as exiles ‘out 
of his land,” are specimens of what, Jehoyah can or will 
effect, for His people, and show. what kind of a God this 
so-called holy, omnipotent, coyenant-keeping God must 
609 
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pe! (Isaiah 52.5; Romans 2. 21), 21. I had pity for mine 
holy name—i. ¢., I felt pity for it; God’s own name, so 
dishonoured, was the primary object of His pitying con- 
cern; then His people, secondarily, through His concern 
for it. [FATRBAIRN.] 22. not, ,. for your sakes—i. ¢., 
not for any merit in you; for, on the contrary, on your 
part, there is every thing to call down continued severity 
(ef. Deuteronomy 9.5,6). The sole and sure ground of hope 
was God’s regard to “ His own name,” as the God of cove- 
nant grace (Psalm 106, 45), which He must vindicate from 
the dishonour brought on it by the Jews, before the 
heathen, 23. sanctify—vindicate and manifest as holy, 
in opposition to the heathen reproaches of it brought on 
by the Jews’ sins and their punishment (nole, v.20), sanc= 
tified in you—i. ec.,in respect of you; I shall be regarded 
in their eyes as the Holy One, and righteous in my deal- 
ings towards you (ch, 20, 41; 28, 22), 24. Fulfilled primarily 
in the restoration from Babylon; ultimately to be soin 
the restoration ‘from all countries.” 25. The external 
restoration must be preceded by an internal one. The 
change in their condition must not be superficial, but 
must be based on a radical renewal of the heart. Then 
the heathen, understanding from the regenerated lives of 
God’s people how holy God is, would perceive Israel’s 
past troubles to have been only the necessary vindications 
of His righteousness. Thus God’s name would be “sanc- 
tified”’ before the heathen, and God’s people be prepared 
for outward blessings. sprinkle... water—phraseology 
taken from the law; viz., the water mixed with the ashes 
of a heifer sprinkled with a hyssop on the unclean (Num- 
bers 19. 9-18); the thing signified being the cleansing blood 
of Christ sprinkled on the conscience and heart (Hebrews 
9. 13, 14; 10, 22; cf. Jeremiah 33. 8; Ephesians 5.26). from 
all your idols—Literal idolatry has ceased among the 
Jews ever since the captivity ; so far, the prophecy has been 
already fulfilled; but “cleansing from all their idols,” e.g., 
covetousness, prejudices against Jesus of Nazareth, is yet 
future, 26. new heart—mind and will. spirit—motive 
and principle of action, stony heart—unimpressible in 
serious things; like the “stony ground” (Matthew 13.), 
unfit for receiving the good seed so as to bring forth fruit. 
heart of flesh—not “carnal” in opposition to “spiritual ;” 
but impressible and docile, fit for receiving the good seed. 
In ch. 18.31 they are commanded, *“* Make you a new heart, 
and anew spirit.” Here God says, “A new heart will I 
give you, and a new spirit will J put within you.” Thus 
the responsibility of man, and the sovereign grace of God, 
areshown tobe coexistent. Man cannot make himself a 
new heart unless God gives it (Philippians 2. 12,18), 27. 
my Spirit—(Ch. 11.19; Jeremiah 382, 39.) The partial 
reformation at the return from Babylon (Ezra 10, 6, &c.; 
Nehemiah 8., 9.) was an earnest of the full renewal here- 
after under Messiah, 28. ye...my people...I... 
your God—(Ch. ll. 20; Jeremiah 30. 22.) 29. sawe ... 
from all... uncleannesses—The province of Jesus, ac- 
cording to the signification of His name (Matthew 1. 21). 
To be specially exercised in behalf of the Jews in the 
latter days (Romans 11, 26), callfor , . . corm—asa master 
“calls for’ a servant; all the powers and productions of 
nature are the servants of Jehovah (Psalm 105. 16; Mat- 
thew &. 8,9). Cf. as to the subordination of all the inter- 
mediate agents to the Great First Cause, who will give 
“corn” and all good things to His people, Hosea 2. 21, 22; 
Zechariah 8.12. 30, no more reproach of famine among 
the heathen—to which their taunt (v. 13), “Thou land de- 
vourest up men,” in part referred, 31. remember your 
-.. evil ways—with shame and loathing. The unex- 
pected grace and love of God, manifested in Christ to 
Israel, shall melt the people into true repentance, which 
mere legal fear could not (ch, 16, 61, 63; Psalm 130. 4; Zecha- 
riah 12. 10; cf. Jeremiah 33. 8, 9), 35. they shall say—The 
heathen, who once made Israel’s desolation a ground of 
reproach against the name of Jehovah Himself (v, 20, 21); 
but now He so vindicates its sanctity (v. 22, 23) that these 
same heathen are constrained to acknowledge Israel’s 
more than renewed blessedness to be God's own work, 
anda ground for glorifying His name (v, 36), EKden—as 
Tyre (the type of the world-powers in general: so Assyria, 
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XXXVII. The Vision of Dry Bones Revivified. 
a cedar “in the garden of God, Eden,” ch. 31, 8, 9), in origi- 
nal advantages, had been compared to * Eden, the garden 
of God’’(ch. 28, 13), from which she had fallen irrecoverably ; 
so Israel, once desolate, is to be as “ the garden of Eden’’) 
(Isaiah 51. 3), and is to besounchangeably. 36. Lord... 
spoken ,.. do it—(Numbers 23,19.) 37. I will yet for 
this be inquired of—so as to grant it. On former occa- 
sions He had refused to be inquired of by Israel, be- 
cause the inquirers were notin a fit condition of mind to 
receive a blessing (ch. 14.3; 20.3). But hereafter, as in the 
restoration from Babylon (Nehemiah 8,, 9.; Daniel 9, 3-20, 
21, 23), God will prepare His people’s hearts (v, 26) to pray 
aright for the blessings which He is about to give (Psalm 
102, 13-17, 20; Zechariah 12, 10-14; 13,1), like a flock—re- 
suming the image (ch, 34, 23, 31). 38. As the holy flock— 
the great flock of choice animals for sacrifice, brought up 
to Jerusalem at the three great yearly festivals, the pass- 
over, pentecost, and feast of the tabernacles, 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Ver, 1-28. THE VISION OF DRY BONES REVIVIFIED, SYM- 
BOLIZING ISRAEL’S DEATH AND RESURRECTION. Three 
stages in Israel’s revival present themselves to the 
prophet’s eye, 1. The new awakening of the people, the 
resurrection of the dead (ch. 37. 1-14). 2. The reunion of 
the formerly hostile members of the community, whose 
contentions had affected the whole (ch. 37, 15-28), 3. The 
community thus restored is strong enough to withstand 
the assault of Gog, &c. (chs, 38., 39). [EWALD.] 1. carried 
... in the Spirit—The matters transacted, therefore, were 
not literal, but in vision, the vwalley—probably that by 
the Chebar (ch. 3, 22); the valley represents Mesopotamia, 
the scene of Israel’s sojourn in her state of national dead- 
ness, 2. dry—bleached by long exposure to the atmos- 
phere. 3. can these bones live? ... thou knowest— 
implying that, humanly speaking, they could not; but 
faith leaves the question of possibility to rest with God, 
with whom nothing is impossible (Deuteronomy 82. 89), 
An image of Christian faith which believes in the coming 
general resurrection of the dead, in spite of all appear- 
ances against it, because God has said it (John 5, 21; 
Romans 4.17; 2 Corinthians 1.9), 4. Prophesy—Proclaim 
God’s quickening word to them. On account of this in- 
nate power of the Divine word to effect its end, prophets 
are said to do that which they prophesy as about to be done 
(Jeremiah 1.10). 5.1... cause breath to enter into 
you—so Isaiah 26.19, containing the same vision, refers 
primarily to Israel’s restoration, Cf.as to God’s renova- 
tion of the earth and all its creatures hereafter by His 
breath, Psalm 104, 30. ye shall live—come to life again, 
6. ye shall know that I am the Lord—by the actual 
proof of my divinity which I will give in reviving Israel. 
7. moise—of the bones when coming in mutual collision. 
Perhaps referring to the decree of Cyrus, or the noise of 
the Jews’ exultation at their deliverance and return. 
bones came together—lil., ‘ye bones came together;” as 
in Jeremiah 49. 11 (Hebrew), “ye widows of thine shall 
trust in me,’”’?. The second person puts the scene vividly 
before one’s eyes, for the whole resurrection-scene is a 
prophecy in action to render more palpably to the people 
the prophecy in word (v. 21). 8. So far, they were only 
cohering in order as unsightly skeletons, The next step, 
that of covering them successively with sinews, skin,and 
flesh, gives them beauty; but still ‘‘no breath” of life in 
them, This may imply that Israel hereafter, as at the 
restoration from Babylon was the case in part, shall re- 
turn to Judea unconverted at first (Zechariah 13. 8, 9). 
Spiritually: @ man may assume all the semblances of 
spiritual life, yet have none, and so be dead before God, 
9. wind—rather, the spirit of life or life-breath (Margin), 
For it is distinct from ‘‘the four winds” from which it is 
summoned. from the four winds—implying that Israel 
is to be gathered from the four quarters of the earth 
(Isaiah 43. 5,6; Jeremiah 31, 8),even as they were ‘scat- 
tered into all the winds” (ch. 5, 10; 12, 14; 17, 21; ef. Reve- 
lation 7,1, 4). 10. Such honour God gives to the Divine 
word, even in the mouth ofaman. How much more when 
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in the mouth of the Son of God! (John 5, 25-29). Though 
this chapter does not directly prove the resurrection of the 
dead, it does so indirectly ; for it takes for granted the fu- 
ture fact as one recognized by believing Jews, and so 
made the image of their national restoration (so Isaiah 
25. 8; 26.19; Daniel 12,2; Hosea 6.2; 13.14; cf. Note, v. 12). 
11. Our bones are dried—(Psalm 141. 7), explained by 
“our hope is lost’ (Isaiah 49. 14); our national state is as 
hopeless of resuscitation, as marrowless bones are of re- 
animation, ‘cut off for our parts—i, e., so far as we are 
concerned. There is nothing in us to give hope, like a 
withered branch ‘‘ cut off” from a tree, or a limb from the 
body. 12. my people—in antithesis to “for our parts” (v, 
11). The hope that is utterly gone, if looking at themselves, 
is sure for them in God, because He regards them as Fis 
people. Their covenant-relation to God ensures His not 
letting death permanently reign over them. Christ makes 
the same principle the ground on which the literal 
resurrection rests. God had said, ‘“‘I am the God of Abra- 
ham,” &c.; God, by taking the patriarchs as His, under- 
took to do for them all that Omnipotence can perform: 
He, being the ever-living God, is necessarily the God of, 
not dead, but living persons, i. e., of those whose bodies 
His covenant love binds him to raise again. He can— 
and because He can,—He will,—He must, [FAIRBAIRN.] 
He calls them “my people” when receiving them into fa- 
vour; but “hy people,” in addressing His servant, as if He 
would put them away from him (ch, 13. 17; 33.2; Exodus 
32.7). outof your graves—out of your politically-dead 
state, primarily in Babylon, finally hereafter in all lands 
(cf. ch. 6. 8; Hosea 13.14). The Jews regarded the lands of 
their captivity and dispersion as their “graves;” their 
restoration was to be as “life from the dead” (Romans 
11.15). Before, the bones were in the open plain (v. 1, 2); 
now, in the graves, i.e., some of the Jews were in the 
graves of actual captivity, others at large but dispersed. 
Both alike were nationally dead. 16. stick—alluding to 
Numbers 17, 2, the tribal rod. The union of the two rods 
was a prophecy in action of the brotherly union which is 
to reunite the ten tribes and Judah. As their severance 
under Jeroboam was fraught with tie greatest evil to the 
covenant people, so the first result of both being joined 
by the spirit of life to God is, they become joined to one 
another under the one covenant King, Messiah-David. 
Judah, and... children of Israel his companions— 
t. e., Judah, and, besides Benjamin and Levi, those who 
had joined themselves to him of Ephraim, Manasseh, 
Simeon, Asher, Zebulun, Issachar, as having the temple 
and lawful priesthood in his borders (2 Chronicles 11. 12, 
13, 16; 15. 9; 30. 11, 18). The latter became identified with 
Judah after the carrying away of the ten tribes, and re- 
turned with Judah from Babylon, and so shall be asso- 
ciated with that tribe at the future restoration, For 
Joseph, the stick of Ephraim—Ephraim’s posterity took 
the lead, not only of the other descendants of Joseph (ef, 
v. 19), but of the ten tribes of Israel. For 400 years, during 
the period of the judges, with Manasseh and Benjamin, 
its dependent tribes, it had formerly taken the lead: 
Shiloh was its religious capital; Shechem, its civil capital. 
God had transferred the birth-right from Reuben, for dis- 
honouring his father’s bed, to Joseph, whose representa- 
tive, Ephraim, though the younger, was made (Genesis 
48, 19; 1 Chronicles 5.1), From its pre-eminence “ Israel” 
is attached to it as “‘companions.” The “all’’ in this case, 
not in that of Judah, which has only attached as ‘“com- 
panions” “ the children of Israel” (i. e., some of them, viz., 
those who followed the fortunes of Judah), implies that 
the bulk of the ten tribes did not return at the restoration 
from Babylon, but is distinct from Judah, until the 
coming union with it at the restoration. 18. God does 
not explain the symbolieal prophecy, until the Jews have 
been stimulated by the type to consult the prophet. 19. 
The union effected at the restoration from Babylon em- 
braced but comparatively few of Israel; a future com- 
plete fulfilment must therefore be looked for, stick of 
Joseph ... in the hand of Ephraim—Ephraim, of the 
descendants of Joseph, had exercised the rule among the 
ten tribes: that rule, symbolized by the “stick,” was now 
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to be withdrawn from him, and to be made one with the 
other, Judah’s rule, in God’s hand. . them—the “stick 
of Joseph,” would strictly require “it: but Ezekiel ex- 
presses the sense, viz., the ten tribes who were subject to 
it, with him—i.e., Judah; or “it,” ie, the stick of 
Judah. 22. one nation—(Isaiah 11,13; Jeremiah 3. 18; 
Hosea 1.11.) one king—not Zerubbabel, who was not a 
king either in fact or name, and who ruled over but a few 
Jews, and that only for a few years; whereas the King 
here reigns for ever. MESSIAH is meant (ch. 34, 23, 24), 
The union of Judah and Israel under King Messiah sym- 
bolizes the union of Jews and Gentiles under Him, partly 
now, perfectly hereafter (v. 24; John 10,16). 23. (Ch. 36. 
25). outof.,.. their dwelling-places—(Ch. 36, 28, 33.) I 
will remove them from the scene of their idolatries to 
dwell in their own land, and to serve idols no more, 24 
David—Messiah (Notes, ch, 34. 23, 24), 25. For ever— 
(Isaiah 60.21; Joel 3.20; Amos 9.15.) 26. covenant of 
peace—better than the old legal covenant, because an un- 
changeable covenant of grace (ch. 34. 25; Isaiah 55. 3; Jere- 
miah 32. 40). I will place them—set them in an estab- 
lished position; no longer unsettled as heretofore. my 
sanctuary—the temple of God: spiritual in the heart of 
all true followers of Messiah (2 Corinthians 6. 16); and, in 
some literal sense, in the restored Israel (chs. 40.-44). 27%. 
My tabernacle . .. with them—as foretold (Genesis 9. 
27); John 1, 14, “‘The Word ... dwelt among us” (lit., 

tabernacled); first, in humiliation; hereafter, in mani- 
fested glory (Revelation 21. 3). 28. (Ch. 36, 23.) sance= 
tify Israel—set it apart as holy unto myself and in- 
violable (Exodus 19. 5, 6). 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Ver. 1-23. THE ASSAULT OF GoG, AND Gop’s JUDGMENT? 
ON HIM. The objections toa literal interpretation of the 
prophecy are—l, The ideal nature of the name Gog, which ° 
is the root of Magog, the only kindred name found in 
Scripture or history. 2. The nations congregated are se- 
lected from places most distant from Israel, and from one 
another, and therefore most unlikely to act in concert, 
Persians and Libyans, &c. 3. The whole spoil of Israel 
could not have given a handful to a tithe of their num- 
ber, or maintained the myriads of invaders a single day 
(ch. 38. 12, 13). 4. The wood of their invaders’ weapons 
was to serve for fuel to Israel for seven years! And all 
Israel were to take seven months in burying the dead! 
Supposing a million of Israelites to bury each two corpses 
a day, the aggregate buried in the 180 working days of 
the seven months would be 360 millions of corpses! Then 
the pestilential vapours from such masses of victims 
before they were all buried! What Israelite could live in 
such an atmosphere? 5. The scene of the Lord’s contro- 
versy lrere is different from that in Isaiah 34. 6, Edom, 
which creates a discrepancy. [But probably a different 
judgment is alluded to.] 6. The gross carnality of the rep- 
resentation of God’s dealings with His adversaries is in- 
consistent with Messianic times; it therefore requires a 
non-literal interpretation. The prophetical delineations 
of the Divine principles of government are thrown into 
the familiar forms of Old Testament relations. The final 
triumph of Messiah’s truth over the most distant and 
barbarous nations is represented as a literal conflict on a 
gigantic seale, Israel being the battle-field, ending in the 
complete triumph of Israel’s anointed King, the Saviour 
of the world. It is a prophetical parable. [FAIRBAIRN.] 
However, though the details are not literal, the distinc- 
tiveness in this picture, characterizing also parallel de- 
scriptions in writers less ideally picturesque than Eze- 
kiel, gives probability to a more definite and generally 
literal interpretation. The awful desolations caused in 
Judea by Antiochus Epiphanes, of Syria (1 Maccabees; 
and PoreHyRy, quoted by JEROME on Ezekiel), his defile- 
ment of Jehovah’s temple by sacrificing swine and sprink- 
ling the altar with the broth, and setting up the altar of 
Jupiter Olympius, seem to be an earnest of the final deso- 
lations to be caused by Antichrist in Israel, previous to 
His overthrow by the Lord Himself, coming to reign (cL 
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Daniel 8. 10-26; 11. 21-45; 12. 1; Zechariah 13. 9; 14. 2, 3). 
GRoTivus explains Gog as a name taken from Gyges, king 
of Lydia; and Magog as Syria, in which was a city called 
Magog (PLriny 5. 28). What Ezekiel stated more generally, 
Revelation 20. 7-9 states more definitely as to the Anti- 
christian confederacy which is to assail the beloved city. 
2. Gog—the prince of the land of Magog. The title was 
probably a common one of the kings of the country, as 
“Pharaoh” in Egypt. Chakan was the name given by 
the Northern Asiatics to their king, and is still a title 
of the Turkish sultan: “‘ Gog’? may be a contraction of 
this. In Ezekiel’s time a horde of Northern Asiatics, 
termed by the Greeks “Scythians,’” and probably inciud- 
ing the Moschi and Tibareni, near the Caucasus, here 
(“Meshech ... Tubal”) undertook an expedition against 
Egypt (HERODOTUS, 1. 103-106). These names might be 
adopted by Ezekiel from the historical fact familiar to 
men at the time, as ideal titles for the great last Anti- 
christian confederacy, Magog—(Genesis 10. 2; 1 Chroni- 
cles.) The name of a land belonging to Japhet’s posterity. 
Maha, in Sanscrit, means “land.” Gog is the ideal polit- 
ical head of the region. In Revelation 20.8, Gog and Ma- 
gog are two peoples. the chief prince—rather, “ prince 
of Rosh,” or “ Rhos” [LXX.]. The Scythian Tauri in the 
Crimea were so called. The Araxes also was called 
Rhos. The modern Russians may have hence assumed 
their name, as Moscow and Tobolsk from Meshech and 
Tubal, though their proper ancient name was Slavi, or 
_ Wends. FENGSTENBERG supports Znglish Version, as 
“Rosh” isnot found in the Bible. ‘‘Magog was Gog’s 
original kingdom, though he acquired also Meshech and 
Tubal, so as to be called their chief prince.” 3. His high- 
sounding titles are repeated to imply the haughty self- 
confidence of the invader as if invincible. 4. turn thee 
back—as a refractory wild beast, which thinks to take its 
own way, but is bent by a superior power to turn ona 
course which must end in its destruction. Satan shall be, 
by overruling Providence, permitted to deceive them to 
their ruin (Revelation 20, 7, 8), hooks into thy jaws—(Ch, 
29. 4; 2 Kings 19.28.) 5. Persia... Libya— Expressly 
specified by APPIAN as supplying the ranks of Anti- 
ochus' army. 6, Gomer—the Celtic Cimmerians of Crim- 
Tartary. Togarmah—The Armenians of the Caucasus, 
south of Iberia, 7%. Irony. Prepare thee and all thine with 
all needful accoutrements for war—that ye may perish to- 
gether, be,,,a guard unto them—. e,, if thou canst. 8. 
thou shalt be visited—in wrath, by God (Isaiah 29. 6), 
Probably there is allusion to Isaiah 24, 21, 22, ‘‘ The host of 
the high ones. ..shall be gathered...as prisoners,..in 
the pit,...and afler many days shall they be visited.” I 
therefore prefer English Version to GROTIUS’ rendering, 
“Thou shalt get the command” of the expedition. The 
“after many days” is defined by “in the latter years,” 
i.e.,in the times just before the coming of Messiah, viz., 
under Antiochus, before His first coming; under Anti- 
christ, before His second coming. the mountains of 
Israel ,.. always waste—i, e., waste during the long 
period of the captivity, the earnest of the much longer 
period of Judea’s present desolation (to which the lan- 
guage “always waste’ more fully applies). This marks 
the impious atrocity of the act, to assail God’s people, who 
had only begun to recover from their protracted calami- 
ties, butitisbrought,,. and they shall dwell—rather, 
“And they (the Israelites) were brought... dwelt safely.” 
{(FAIRBAIRN.] Znglish Version means, ‘‘ Against Israel, 
which has been waste, but which (i. e., whose people) is 
now (at the time of the invasion) brought forth out of the 
nations where they were dispersed, and shall be found by 
the invader dwelling securely, so as to seem an easy prey 
to him.” 9, cloud,,, cover the land—with the multi- 
tude of thy forces. 10. an evil thought—as to attacking 
God’s people in their defenceless state. 11. dwell safely 
—i. e., securely, without fear of danger (cf, Esther 9. 19). 
Antiochus, the type of Antichrist, took Jerusalem without 
a blow. 12. midst of the land—tlit., the navel of the land 
(Juilges 9, 87, Margin). So, in ch. 5. 5, Israel is said to 
be set ‘tin the midst of the nations;” not physically, but 
morally, a central position for being a blessing to the 
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bo. 48.8 Further Prophecy against him. 
world: so (as the favoured or “beloved city,” Revelation 
20. 9) an object of envy. Grorrus translates, “In the 
height of the land” (so v. 8), the mountains of Israel,” 
Israel being morally elevated above the rest of the world. 
13. Sheba, &c.—These mercantile peoples, though not 
taking an active part against the cause of God, are well 
pleased to see others do it. Worldliness makes them 
ready to deal in the ill-gotten spoil of the invaders of God's 
people, Gain is before godliness with them (1 Maccabees 
3.41), young lions—daring princes and leaders, 14. 
shalt thou not know it?—to thy cost, being visited with 
punishment, whilst Israel dwells safely. 16. Iwill bring 
thee against my land, that the heathen may know me 
—so in Exodus 9. 16,God tells Pharaoh, “For this cause 
have I raised thee up, for to show in thee my power; and 
that my name may be declared throughout all the earth.” 
17. thou he of whom I have spoken in old time—Gog, 
&c., are here identified with the enemies spoken of in 
other prophecies (Numbers 24, 17-24; Isaiah 27, 1; ef. Isaiah 
26, 20, 21; Jeremiah 30. 23, 24; Joel 3.1; Micah 5. 5,6; Isaiah 
14, 12-14; 59. 19). God is represented as addressing Gog at 
the time of his assault; therefore, the “old time” is the 
time long prior, when Ezekiel uttered these prophecies ; 
so, he also, as well as Daniel (11.), and Zechariah (14.), are 
included among “the prophets of Israel” here, many 
years—ago, 18. fury shall come up in my face —[it., 
nose; in Hebrew, the idiomatic expression for anger, as 
men in anger breathe strongly through the nostrils. An- 
thropopathy: God stooping to human modes of thought 
(Psalm 18. 8), 19. great shakimg—an earthquake: physical 
agitations after accompanying social and moral revolu- 
tions. Foretold also in Joel 3. 16; cf. Haggai 2. 6,7; Mat- 
thew 24. 7, 29; Revelation 16, 18. 20. fishes—disturbed by 
the fleets which I will bring. fowls, &c.—frightened at the 
sightofso many men: anideal picture, mountains—i. c., 
the fortresses on the mountains, steep places—lit.,“ stairs” 
(Song of Solomon 2. 14); steep terraces for vines on the 
sides of hills, to prevent the earth being washed down by 
therains. every wall—oftowns. 21. every man’s sword 
... against his brother—I will destroy them partly by 
my people’s sword, partly by their swords being turned 
against one another (cf. 2 Chronicles 20, 23). 22. plead—a 
forensic term; because God in His inflictions acts on the 
principles of His own immutable justice, not by arbitrary 
impulse (Isaiah 66.16; Jeremiah 2, 31), blood... hail- 
stones... fire—(Revelation 8.7; 16.21.) The imagery is 
taken from the destruction of Sodom and the plagues of 
Egypt (cf. Psalm 11, 6). Antiochus died by “ pestilence” (2 
Maccabees 9, 5). 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


Ver. 1-29. CONTINUATION OF THE PROPHECY AGAINST 
Goa. 1. Repeated from ch, 38. 3, to impress the prophecy 
more on the mind, &. Jeave but the sixth part of thee— 
Margin, “strike thee with six plagues” (viz., pestilence, 
blood, overflowing rain, hailstones, fire, brimstone, ch. 
88. 22); or, ‘draw thee back with an hook of six teeth”’ (ch. 
88. 4), the six teeth being those six plagues, Rather, “lead 
thee about” [Lupovicus DE Drev and LXX,], as Anti- 
ochus was led (to his ruin) to leave Egypt for an expedi- 
tion against Palestine; so shall the last great enemy of 
God be, morth parts—from the extreme north, [FAIR- 
BAIRN.] 3. bow—in which the Scythians were most ex- 
pert. 4,5. (Cf. v. 17-20.) upon the mountains of Israel— 
the scene of Israel’s preservation shall be that of the un- 
godly foe’s destruction. 6. carelessly—in self-confident 
security. the isles—those dwelling in maritime regions, 
who had helped Gog with fleets and troops, shall be visited 
with the fire of God’s wrath in their own lands, 7. not 
let them pollute my holy name—by their sins bringing 
down judgments which made the heathen think that I 
was unable or unwilling to save my people, 8, it is come 
.».. it is done—the prediction of the salvation of my 
people, and the ruin of their enemy, is come to pass—is 
done: expressing that the event foretold is as certain as 
if it were already accomplished. 9,10. The burning of 
the foe’s weapons implies that nothing belonging to them 
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The Feast of the Fouls. 


should be left to pollute the land. The seven years (seven 
being the sacred number) spent on this work, implies the 
completeness of tle cleansing, and the people’s zeal for 
purity. How different from the ancient Israelites, who 


left not merely the arms, but the heathen themselves, to 


remain among them [FAIRBAIRN] (Judges 1, 27, 28; 2. 2, 
8; Psalm 106. 34-36). The desolation by Antiochus began 
in the one hundred and forty-first year of the Seteucide. 
From this date to L48, a period of six years and four mouths 
(“2300 days,” Daniel 8 14), when the temple worship was 
restored (1 Maccabees 4. 52), God vouchsated many tri- 
umphs to His people; from this time to the death of An- 
tiochus, early in 149, a period of seven months, the Jews 
had rest from Antiochus, and purified their land, and on 
the twenty-fifth day of the ninth month celebrated the 
Encenia, or feast of dedication (John 10, 22) and purifica- 
tion of the temple. The whole period, in round numbers, 
was seven years. Mattathias was the patriotic Jewish 
leader, and his third son, Judas, the military commander 
under whom the Syrian generals were defeated. He re- 
took Jerusalem and purified the temple. Simonand Jona- 


than, his brothers, succeeded him: the independence of 


the Jews was secured, and the crown vested in the Asmo- 
nean family, in which it continued till Herod the Great. 
il, place... of graves—Gog only found a graye where 
he had expected the spoils of conquest. walley—so vast 
were to be the masses that nothing but a deep valley 
would suffice for their corpses, the passengers on the east 
of the sea—those travelling on the high road, east of the 
Dead Sea, from Syria to Petra and Egypt. The publicity 
of the road would cause many to observe God’s judg- 
ments, as the stench (as Hnglish Version translates) or the 
multitude of graves (as HENDERSON ¢ranslates, “it shall 
stop the passengers’) would arrest the attention of passers- 
by. Their grave would be close to that of their ancient 
prototypes, Sodom and Gomorrah in the Dead Sea, both 
alike being signal instances of God’s judgments. 13. I... 
gievified—in destroying the foe (ch. 28, 22). 14. with the 
passengers—the men employed continually in the bury- 
ing were to be helped by those happening to pass by; all 
were to combine, after the end of seven months shall 
they search—tosee ifthe work was complete. [MUNSTER.] 
45. First “ali the people of the land” engaged in the bury- 
ing for seven months; then special men were employed, 
at the end of the seven months, to search for any still left 
uuburied. The passers-by helped them by setting up a 
mark near any such bones, in order to keep others from 
being defiled by casually touching them, and that the 
buriers might come and remove them, Denoting the 
minute care to put away every relic of heathen pollution 
from the Holy Land. 16. A city inthe neighbourhood was 
to receive the name Hamonah (multitude) to commemo- 
rate the overthrow of the multitudes of the foe. [HENDER- 
sON,] The multitude of the slain shall give a name to the 
city of Jerusalem after the land shall have been cleansed, 
[Grorius.] Jerusalem shall be famed as the conqueror of 
multitudes. 17. (Revelation 19.17.) saecrifice—anciently 
worshippers feasted on the sacrifices. The birds and beasts 
of prey are invited to the sacrificial feast provided by 
God (cf. Isaiah 18. 6; 34. 6; Zephaniah 1. 7; Mark 9. 49). 
Here this sacrifice holds only a subordinate place in the 
picture, and so is put last. Not only shall their bones 
lie long unburied, but they shall be stripped of the flesh 
by beasts and birds of prey. 18. rams...lambs... 
goats—by these various animal victims used in sacrifices 
are meant various ranks of men, princes, generals and 
soldiers (cf. Isaiah 34.6), fatlings of Bashan—ungodly 
men of might (Psalm 22. 12). Bashan, beyond Jordan, was 
famed for its fat cattle. Fat implies prosperity which 
often makes men refractory towards God (Deuteronomy 
$2. 14,15). 20. my table—the field of battle on the moun- 
tains of Israel (ch. 38, 8, 20), chariots—i, e., charioteers. 
22. So the house of Israel shall know... Lord—by 
my interposition for them, So, too, the heathen shall be 
led to fear the name of the Lord (Psalm 102, 15), 23. hid 
«.-my face—(Deuteronomy 31. 17; Isaiah 59, 2), 25. bring 
again the captivity—restore from calamity to prosper- 
ity. the whole house of Israel—so ‘‘all Israel” (Romans 
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11, 26), The restorations of Israel heretofore haye been 
partial; there must be one yet future that is to be univer - 
sal (Hosea 1, 11), 26. After that they have borne their 
shame—the punishinent of their sin: after they have be- 
come sensible of their guilt, and ashamed of it (ch. 20. 43; 
36.31). 27. sanctified in them—vindicated as holy in my 
dealings with them. 28. The Jews, having no domin- 
ion, settled country, or fixed property to detain them, 
may return at any time withont difficulty (cf, Hosea 3. 4, 
5). 29. poured out my Spirit upon , . . Israel—the sure 
forerunner of their conversion (Joel 2. 28; Zechariah 12, 
10). The pouring out of His Spirit is a pledge that He will 
hide His face no more (2 Corinthians 1. 22; Ephesians 1. 
14; Philippians 1. 6). 


CHAPTER XL. 


Ver. 1-19. THE REMAINING CHAPS., 40.48., GIVE AN 
IDEAL PICTURE OF THE RESTORED JEWISH TEMPLE. The 
arrangements as to the land and the temple are, in many 
particulars, different from those subsisting before the 
captivity, There are things in it so improbable physi- 
cally as to preclude a purely literal interpretation. The 
general truth seems to hold good that, as Israel served the 
nations for his rejection of Messiah, so shall they serve 
him in the person of Messiah, when he shall acknowledge 
Messiah (Isaiah 60, 12; Zechariah 14. 17-19; cf, Psalm 72. 11). 
The ideal temple exhibits, under Old Testament forms, 
used as being those then familiar to the men whom Eze- 
kiel, a priest himself, and one who délighted in sacrificial 
images, addresses, not the precise literal outline, but the 
essential character of the worship of Messiah as it shall 
be when He shall exercise sway in Jerusalem among His 
own people, the Jews, and thence to the ends of the earth. 
The very fact that the whole is a vision (v. 2), not an oral 
face-to-face communication such as that granted to Moses 
(Numbers 12. 6-8), implies that the directions are not to be 
understood so precisely literal as-those given to the Jew- 
ish lawgiver. The description involves things which, 
taken literally, almost involve natural impossibilities. 
The square of the temple, in ch, 42, 20, is six times as large 
as the circuit of the wall enclosing the old temple, and 
larger than all the earthly Jerusalem, Ezekiel gives 
three and a half iniles and 140 yards to his temple square, 
The boundaries of the ancient city were about two and a 
half miles. Again, the city in Ezekiel has an area between 
three or four thousand square miles, including the holy 
ground set apart for the prince, priests,and Levites. This 
is nearly as large as the whole of Judea west of the Jor- 
dan. As Zion lay in the centre of the ideal city, the one- 
half of the sacred portion extended to nearly thirty miles 
south of Jerusalem, t. e., covered nearly the whole south- 
ern territory, which reached only to the Dead Sea (ch, 47. 
19), and yet five tribes were to have their inheritance on 
that side of Jerusalem, beyond the sacred portion (ch, 48. 
23-28). Where was land to be found for them there? A 
breadth of but four or five miles apiece would be left. As 
the boundaries of the land are given the same as under 
Moses, these incongruities cannot be explained away by 
supposing physical changes about to be effected in the 
land such as will meet the difficulties of the purely literal 
interpretatiop, The distribution of the land is in equal 
portions among the twelve tribes, without respect to their 
relative numbers, and the parallel sections running from 
east to west. There is a difficulty also in the supposed 
separate existence of the twelve tribes, such separate 
tribeships no longer existing, and it being hard to imag- 
ine how they could be restored as distinct tribes, mingled 
as they now are. So the stream that issued from the east 
threshold of the temple and flowed into the Dead Sea in 
the rapidity of its increase and the quality of its waters, 
is unlike anything ever known in Judea or elsewhere in 
the world. Lastly, the catholicity of the Christian dis- 
pensation, and the spirituality of its worship, seem in- 
compatible with a return to the local narrowness and 
“beggarly elements” of the Jewish ritual and carnal or- 
dinances, disannulled “because of the unprofitableness 
thereof” [FATRBAIRN], (Galatians 4, 3,9; 5.1; Hebrews 9. 
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10; 10.18). “A temple with sacrifices now would be a de- 
nial of the all-sufficiency of the sacrifice of Christ. He 
who sacrificed before confessed the Messiah; He who 
should sacrifice now would solemnly deny him.” [Dov- 
GLAS.] These difficulties, however, may be all seeming, 
not real. Faith accepts God’s word as it is, waits for the 
event, sure that it will clear up all such difficulties. Per- 
haps, as some think, the beau-ideal of a sacred common- 
wealth is given according to the then existing pattern of 
temple-services, which would be the imagery most famil- 
iar tothe prophet and his hearers at the time. The minute 
particularizing of details is in accordance with Ezekiel’s 
style, even in describing purely ideal scenes. The old tem- 
ple embodied in visible forms and rites spiritual truths 
affecting the people even when absent from it. So this 
ideal temple is made in the absence of the outward tem- 
ple to serve by description the same purpose of symboli- 
cal instruction as the old literal temple did by forms and 
acts. As in the beginning God promised to be a “sanc- 
tuary”’ (ch. 11. 16) to the captives at the Chebar, so now at 
the close is promised a complete restoration and realiza- 
tion of the theocratic worship and polity under Messiah 
in its noblest ideal (cf. Jeremiah 31. 38-40). In Revelation 
21, 22 ‘no temple” is seen, as in the perfection of the new 
dispensation the accidents of place and form are no longer 
needed to realize to Christians what Ezekiel imparts to 
Jewish minds by the imagery familiar to them. In Eze- 
kiel’s temple holiness stretches over the entire temple, so 
that in this there is no longer a distinction between the 
different parts, as in the old temple: parts left undeter- 
minate in the latter obtain nowa Divine sanction, so that 
all arbitrariness is excluded. So that it is to be a perfect 
manifestation of the love of God to His covenant people 
(chs. 40.-43. 12); and from it, as from a new centre of relig- 
fous life, there gushes forth the fulness of blessings to 
them, andso toall people(ch. 47). [FATRBAIRN and Hay- 
ERNICK.] The temple built at the return from Babylon 
can only very partially have realized the model here 
given. The law is seemingly opposed to the gospel (Mat- 
thew 5. 21, 22, 27, 28, 33, 34). It is not really so (cf. Matthew 
5,17, 18; Romans 3.31; Galatians 3.21, 22) It is true 
Christ’s sacrifice superseded the law sacrifices (Hebrews 
10. 12-18). Israel’s province may hereafter be to show the 
essential identity, even in the minute details of the tem- 
ple sacrifices, between the law and gospel (Romans 10. 8). 
The ideal of the theocratic temple will then first be real- 
ized. 1. beginning of the year—the ecclesiastical year, 
the first month of which was Nisan. the city... thither 
—Jerusalem, the centre to which all the prophet’s thoughts 
tended, 2. visions of God—Divinely-sent visions. wery 
high mountain—Moriah, very high, as compared with the 
plains of Babylon, still more so as to its moral elevation 
(ch. 17, 22; 20.40). by which—Ezekiel coming from the 
north is set down at(as the Hebrew for ‘‘upon” may be 
translated) Mount Moriah, and sees the city-like frame of 
the temple stretching southward, In v.3, ‘‘God brings him 
thither,” i, e.,close up to it, so as to inspect it minutely (ef. 
Revelation 21.10). In this closing vision, as in the open- 
ing one of the book, the Divine hand is laid on the pro- 
phet, and he is borne away in the visions of God. But the 
scene there was by the Chebar, Jehovah having forsaken 
Jerusalem ; now it is the mountain of God, Jehovah hay- 
ing returned thither; there, the vision was. calculated to 
inspire terror; here, hope and assurance, 3, man—The 
Old Testament manifestations of heavenly beings as men 
prepared men’s minds for the coming incarnation, brass 
—resplendent, lime—used for longer measurements (Zech- 
ariah 2.1). reed—used in measuring houses (Revelation 
21.15). It marked the straightness of the walls, 5. Meas- 
ures were mostly taken from the human body. The greater 
eubit, the length from the elbow to the end of the middle 
finger, a little more than two feet: exceeding the ordinary 
cubit (from the elbow to the wrist) by an hand-breath, i. e., 
twenty-one inches inall. Cf, ch. 43.13, with ch. 40.5, The 
palm was the full breadth of the hand, three and a half 
inches, breadth of the building—i,e., the boundary 
wall. The imperfections in the old temple’s boundary 
wall were to have no place here. The buildings attached 
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to it had been sometimes turned to common uses; ¢. g., 
Jeremiah was imprisoned in one (Jeremiah 20, 2; 29, 28), 
But now all these were to be holy to the Lord. The gates 
and doorways to the city of God were to be imprinted in 
their architecture with the idea of the exclusion of every- 
thing defiled (Revelation 21.27), The east gate was to be 
especially sacred, as it was through it the glory of God 
had departed (ch, 11. 23), and through it the glory was to 
return (ch, 43.1, 2; 44. 2,3), 6. the stairs—seven in num- 
ber (v. 26), threshold—the sill. [FAIRBAIRN,] other 
threshold—FAIRBAIRN considers there is but one thres- 
hold, and translates, *‘even the one threshold, one rod 
broad.” But there is another threshold mentioned in v, 
7, Thetwo thresholds here seem to be the upper and the 
lower, 7. chamber—These chambers were for the use of 
the Levites who watched at the temple gates; guard- 
chambers (2 Kings 22.4; 1 Chronicles 9. 26, 27); also for de- 
positing utensils and musical instrumentsin. 9. posts— 
projecting column-faced fronts of the sides of the doorway, 
opposite to one another. 12. space—rather, “the bound- 
ary.” 16. narrow—latticed. [HENDERSON.] The an- 
cients had no glass, so they had them latticed, narrow in 
the interior of the walls, and widening at the exterior, 
“Made fast,’ or “ firmly fixed in the chambers.” [MAv- 
RER.] arches—rather, “porches.” pavement—tesselated 
mosaic (Esther 1.6), chambers—serving as lodgings for 
the priests on duty in the temple, and as receptacles of 
the tithes of salt, wineand oil. 18. The higher pavement 
was level with the entrance of the gates, the lower was on 
either side of the raised pavement thus formed. Whereas 
Solomon’s temple had an outer court open to alterations 
and even idolatrous innovations (2 Kings 23, 11,12; 1 Chron- 
icles 20.5), in this there was to be no room for human cor- 
ruptions. Its compass was exactly defined, 100 cubits ; 
and the fine pavement implied it was to be trodden only 
by clean feet (cf. Isaiah 35.8). 20-27. The different ap- 
proaches corresponded in plan. In the case of these two 
other gates, however, no mention is made of a building 
with thirty chambers such as was found on the east side. 
Only one was needed, and it was assigned to the east as 
being the sacred quarter, and that most conveniently sit- 
uated for the officiating priests, 23. and toward the east 
—an elliptical expression for “ The gate of the inner court 
was over against the (outer) gate toward the north (just 
as the inner gate was over against the outer gate) toward 
the east.” 28-37. The inner court and its gates, accord- 
ing to these measures—viz., the measures of the outer 
gate. The figure and proportions of the inner answered 
to the outer. 30. This verse is omitted in LXX., the Vat- 
ican MS. and others. The dimensions kere of the inner 
gate do not correspond to the outer, though v; 28 asserts 
that they do. HAVERNICK, retaining the verse, under- 
stands it of another porch looking inwards towards the 
temple. arches—the porch. [FAIRBAIRN.] The columns 
on which the arches rest. [HENDERSON.] 31. eight steps 
—the outer porch had only seven (v. 26), 37. posts—LXX, 
and Vulgate read, * the porch,’ which answers better to v. 31 
34. “The arches” or “porch.” [MAURER.] 38, chambers 
... entries—lit., a chamber and its door, by the posts— 
i.e., at or close by the posts or columns, where they washed 
the burnt offering—this does not apply to all the gates 
but only to the north gate. For Leviticus 1.11 directs 
the sacrifices to be killed north of the altar; and ch. 8,5, 
ealls the north gate, ‘the gate of the altar.” And v, 40 
particularly mentions the north gate, 43. hooks—cooking 
apparatus for cooking the flesh of the sacrifices that fell to 
the priests. The hooks were “fastened” in the walls 
within the apartment, to hang the meat from, so as to 
roast it. The Hebrew comes from a root “fixed” or 
“placed.” 44, the chambers of the singers—two in num- 
ber, as proved by what follows: “and their prospect (7. e., 
the prospect of one) was toward the south, (and) one to- 
ward the north.” So LXX, 46. Zadok—lineally de- 
scended from Aaron; he had the high priesthood con- 
ferred on him by Solomon, who had set aside the family 
of Ithamar because of the part which Abiathar had taken 
in the rebellion of Adonijah (1 Kings 1.7; 2,26, 27). 47. 
court... an hundred cubits... four square—not to 
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be confounded with the inner court, or court of Israel, 
which was open to all who had sacrifices to bring, and 
went round the three sides of the sacred territory 100 cu-- 
bits broad. This court was 100 cubits square, and had the 
altar init, in front of the temple. It was the court of the 
priests, and hence is connected with those who had charge 
of the altar and the music. The description here is brief, 
as the things connected with this portion were from the 
first divinely regulated. 48, 49. These two verses belong 
to ch. 41., which treats of the temple itself. twemty ... 
eleven cubits—in Solomon’s temple(1 Kings 6, 3) “twenty 
... fencubits.” The breadth perhaps was ten and a half; 
1 Kings 6.3, designates the number by the lesser next 
round number, “ten;” Ezekiel here, by the larger num- 
ber, “eleven.” [MBNocHIuUS.] LXX. read “twelve.’”’ he 
brought me by the steps—they were ten in number 


(LXX.}. 
CHAPTER XLI. 


Ver. 1-26. THE CHAMBERS AND ORNAMENTS OF THE TEM- 
PLE. 1. tabernacle—as in the measurement of the outer 
porch he had pointed to Solomon’s temple; so here in the 
edifice itself, he points to the old tabernacle, which being 
eight boards in breadth (each one and a half cubits broad) 
would make in all twelve cubits, as here. Internally it 
was only ten cubits. 2. length thereof—viz., of the holy 
place. [FAIRBAIRN.] 3. imward—towards the most holy 
place. 4. thereof—of the holy of holies. before the tem- 
ple—i. e., before, or in front of the most holy place (so “‘ tem- 
ple” is used in 1 Kings 6.3). The angel went in and meas- 
ured it, whilst Ezekiel stood in front, in the only part of 
the temple accessible to him. The dimensions of the two 
apartments are the same as in Solomon’s temple, since 
being fixed originally by God, they are regarded as finally 
determined. 5. side chamber—the singular used collect- 
ively for the plural. These chambers were appendages at- 
tached to the outside of the temple, on the west, north 
and south; for on the east side, the principal entrance, 
there were no chambers. The narrowness of the cham- 
bers was in order that the beams be supported without 
needing pillars. The plan is similar to that of the hall at 
Koyunjik, a large central hall, called the oracle, with 
smaller rooms built roundit. 6. might... hold, but 
...not hold in... wall of the house—l Kings 6, 6, 
tells us there were rests made in the walls of the temple 
for supports to the side-chambers; but the temple walls 
did rot thereby become part of this side building; they 
stood separate from it. ‘‘They entered,’ viz., the beams 
of the chambers, which were three-storied, and thirty in 
consecutive order, entered into the wall, i.e., were made 
tolean on rests projecting from the wall, 7. the breadth 
... 80 increased from the lowest , , , to the highest— 
i. e., the breadth of the internal space above was greater 
than that below. 8. foundations... six... cubits— 
the sub-structure, on which the foundations rested, was 
a full reed of six cubits. great—lit.,to the extremity or 
root, viz,,of the hand, [HENDERSON.] “To the joining,” 
or point, where the foundation of one chamber ceased 
and another began. [FAIRBAIRN.] 9. that which was 
left—there was an unoccupied place within chambers 
that belonged tothe house, The buildings in this unoc- 
cupied place, west of the temple, and so much resembling 
it in size, imply that no place was to be left which was to 
be held, as of old, not sacred, Manasseh (2 Kings 23, 11) 
had abused these “suburbs of the temple” to keeping 
horses sacred tothesun, All excuse for such abomina- 
tions was henceforth to be taken away, the Lord claim- 
Ing every space, and filling up this also with sacred erec- 
tions, [FAIRBAIRN.] 10. the chambers—i, ¢., of the priests 
in the court: between these and the side-chambers was 
the wideness, &c. Whilst long details are given as to the 
chambers, &c,., no mention is made of the ark of the cove- 
nant, FATRBAIRN thusinterprets this: In future there was 
to bea perfect conformity to the Divine idea, such as there 
had not been before, The dwellings of His people should 
all become true sanctuaries of piety. Jehovah Himself, 
in the full display of the Divine Shekinah, shall come in 
the room of the ark of the covenant (Jeremiah 3, 16, 17), 
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The interior of the temple stands empty, waiting for His 
entrance to fill it with His glory (ch. 43. 1-12). It is the 
same temple, but the courts of it have become different 
to accommodate a more numerous people. The entire 
compass of the temple mount has become a holy of holies 
(ch, 43, 12), 12-15. Sum of the measures of the temple, 
and of the buildings behind and on the side of it, 15. 
galleries—terrace buildings. On the west or back of the 
temple, there was a separate place occupied by buildings 
of the same external dimensions as the temple, i. ¢., one 
hundred cubits square in the entire compass. [FAIR- 
BAIRN.] 16. covered—being the highest windows they 
were ‘‘covered”’ from the view below.’ Or else “covered” 
with lattice-work. 17. by measure—measurements (were 
taken). [FAIRBAIRN.] 21. appearance of the one as 
the appearance of the other—the appearance of the 
sanctuary or holy of holies was similar to that of the 
temple. They differed only in magnitude. 22. table 
. .. before the Lord—the altar of incense (ch. 44. 16); 
at it, not at the table of shewbread, the priests daily 
ministered. It stood in front of the veil, and is there- 
fore said to be “before the Lord.” It is called a table, 
as being that at which the Lord will take delight in His 
people, as at a feast. Hence its dimensions are larger 
than that of old—three cubits high, two broad, instead 
of twoand one, 25. thick planks—a thick-plank work 
at the threshold, 


CHAPTER XLII. 


Ver. 1-20. CHAMBERS OF THE PRIESTS: MEASUREMENTS 
OF THE TEMPLE, 2. Before the length of an hundred 
cubits—i, e., Before ‘‘the separate place,” which was that 
length (ch. 41. 13). He had before spoken of chambers for 
the officiating priests on the north and south gates of the 
inner court (ch. 40, 44-46). He now returns to take a more 
exact view ofthem. 5. shorter—i, e., the building became 
narrower as it rose in height. The chambers were many: 
so “in my Father’s house are many mansions” (John 14, 
2); and besides these there was much “room” still left 
(ef. Luke 14, 22), Thechambers, though private, were near 
the temple. Prayer in our chambers is to prepare us 
for public devotions, and to help usin improving them, 
16. five hundred reeds—LXX. substitute “cubits” for 
“reeds,” to escape the immense compass assigned to the 
whole, viz., a square of 500 rods or 3000 cubits (two feet 
each; ch. 40. 5), in all a square of one and one-seventh 
miles, i.e., more than all ancient Jerusalem; also, there 
is much space thus left unappropriated. FAIRBAIRN 
rightly supports English Version, which agrees with the 
Hebrew. The vast extent is another feature marking the 
ideal character of the temple. It symbolizes the great 
enlargement of the Kingdom of God, when Jehovah-Mes- 
siah shall reign at Jerusalem, and from thence to the 
ends of the earth (Isaiah 2, 2-4; Jeremiah 3.17; Romans 
11. 12,15), 20. wall... separation between... sanc- 
tuary and , . , profane—no longer shall the wall of par- 
tition be to separate the Jew and the Gentile (Ephesians 
2. 14), but to separate the sacred from the profane, The 
lowness of it renders it unfit for the purpose of defence 
(the object of the wall, Revelation 21, 12), Butits square 
form (asin the city, Revelation 21.16) is the emblem of 
the kingdom that cannot be shaken (Hebrews 12. 28), 
resting on prophets and apostles, Jesus Christ being the 
chief corner-stone, 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


Ver. 1-27. JEHOVAH’S RETURN TO THE TEMPLE. Every 
thing was now ready for His reception. As the She- 
kinah-glory was the peculiar distinction of the old tem- 
ple, so it was to be in the new in a degree as much more 
transcendent as the proportions of the new exceeded 
those of the old. The fact that the Shekinah-glory was 
not in the second temple proves that it cannot be that. 
temple which is meant in the prophecy, 2. the way of 
the enast—the way whereby the glory had departed (ch, 11, 
22, 23), and rested on Mount Olivet (cf. Zechariah I, 4), 
his voice... like... many waters—So Lnglish Version 
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rightly, as ch, 1. 24,“ voiceof the Almighty ;” Revelation 1, 
15; 14.2, prove. Not as FAIRBATRN translates, ‘its noise.” 
earth his glory—(Revelation 18.1.) 3. when I came to 
destroy the city—i.¢., to pronounce God’s word for its 
destruction, So completely did the prophets identify 
themselves with Him in whose name they spake. 6. 
the man—who had been measuring the buildings (ch. 40, 
3). 7%. the place—i,c., behold the place of my throne, &e, 
—the place on which your thoughts have so much dwelt 
(Isaiah 2. 1-3; Jeremiah 3.17; Zechariah 14, 16-20; Malachi 
3.1). God from the first claimed to be their King polit- 
ically as well as religiously: and had resisted their wish 
to havea human king, as implying a rejection of Him as 
‘ne proper Head of the state, Even when He yielded to 
their wish, it was with a protest agaipe™ their king ruling 
except as His vicegerent. When Messiah shall reign at 
Jerusalem, He shall realize then first the original idea of 
the theocracy, with its at once Divine and human king 
reigning in righteousness over a people all righteous (v. 12; 
Isaiah 52.1; 54.18; 60.21). I will dwell im the midst... 
for ever—(Revelation 21.3.) 9, carcasses of their kings 
—It is supposed that some of their idolatrous kings were 
buried within the bounds of Solomon’s temple. [HENDER- 
son.] Rather, “the carcasses of their idols,” here called 
* kings,” as having had lordship over them in past times 
(Isaiah 26, 13); but henceforth Jehovah, alone their right- 
ful lord, shall be their king, and the idols that had 
been their ‘“‘kings’”? would appear but as ‘ carcasses,” 
Hence these defunct kings are associated with the “high 
places’ in v. 7, [FAIRBAIRN.] Leviticus 26.30; Jeremiah 
16, 18, confirm this. Manasses had built altars in the 
courts of the temple to the host of heaven (2 Kings 21. 4; 
23. 6). 10. show the house... that they may be 
ashamed of their iniquities—When the spirituality of 
the Christian scheme is shown to men by the Holy Ghost, 
it makes them “ashamed of their iniquities.” 12, whole 
.»«. most hoely—This superlative, which had been used 
exclusively of the holy of holies (Exodus 26, 34), was now 
to characterize the entire building. This all-pervading 
sanctity was to be “the law of the (whole) house,” as dis- 
tinguished from the Levitical law, which confined the 
peculiar sanctity toa single apartment of it. 13-27. As 
to the altar of burnt offering, which was the appointed 
means of access to God. 15, Altar—Hebrew, “Harel,” 
i, e., mount of God; denoting the high security to be im- 
parted by it to the restored Israel. It was a high place, 
but a high place of God, not of idols. from the altar— 
lit., “the lion of God,” Avrieil (in Isaiah 29,1, “Ariel” is 
applied to Jerusalem). MENOCHIUS supposes that on it 
four animals were carved; the lion perhaps was the upper- 
most, whence the horns were made to issue. GESENIUS 
regards the two words as expressing the hearth or fire- 
place of the altar, 16. square in the four squares—square 
on the four sides of its squares, [FATRBAIRN.] 17. settle 
—ledge. [FAIRBAIRN.] stairs—rather, “the ascent,’ as 
“steps”? up to God’s altar were forbidden in Exodus 20, 26, 
18-27. The sacrifices here are not mere commemorative, 
but propitiatory ones. The expressions, ‘‘blood’’ (v. 18), 
and “for a sin offering”’ (v. 19, 21, 22), prove this. In the 
literal sense they can only apply to the second temple. 
Under the Christian dispensation they would directly 
oppose the doctrine taught in Hebrews 10, 1-18, viz., that 
Christ has by one offering for ever atoned for sin. How- 
ever, it is possible that they might exist with a retrospective 
reference to Christ’s sufferings, as the Levitical sacrifices 
had a prospective reference to them; not propitiatory in 
themselves, but memorials to keep up the remembrance 
of His propitiatory sufferings, which form the foundation 
of His kingdom, lest they should be lost sight of in the 
glory of that kingdom, [DE Bur@H,] The particularity 
of the directions make it unlikely that they are to be un- 
derstood in a merely vague spiritual sense, 20, cleanse 
—lit., make expiation for, 21, burn it... without the 
sanctuary— Hebrews 13,11) 26. consecrate themselves 
—lil., fill their hands, viz., with offerings; referring to the 
mode of consecrating a priest (Exodus 29, 24, 35). 26. 
Seven days—referring to the original directions of Moses 
for seven days’ purification services of the altar (Exodus 
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29.87), 27. Iwill accept yonu—(Ch. 20, 40, 41; Romans 12, 
1;.1 Peter 2. 5,) 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


Ver. 1-31. ORDINANCES FOR THE PRINCE AND THE 
PRIESTS. 2. shut... not be opened—Job 12, 14; Isaiah 
22, 22; Revelation 3.7.) “Shut” to the people (Exodus 19, 
21, 22), but open to “the prince” (v. 3), he holding the place 
of God in political concerns, as the priests doin spiritual, 
As a mark of respect toan Eastern monarch, the gate by 
which he enters is thenceforth shut to all other persons 
(cf. Exodus 19. 24), 3, the prince—not King Messiah, as 
He never would offer a burnt offering for Himself, as the 
prince is to do (ch. 46. 4). The prince must mean the civil 
ruler under Messiah. His connection with the east gate 
(by which the Lord had returned to His temple) implies, 
that, as ruling under God, he is to stand in a place of 
peculiar nearness to God. He represents Messiah, who 
entered heaven, the true sanctuary, by a way that none 
other could, viz., by His own holiness; all others must 
enter as sinners by faith in His blood, through grace. eat 
bread before the Lord—a custom connected with sacri- 
fices (Genesis 31. 54; Exodus 18, 12; 24. 11; 1 Corinthians 10, 
18), 4, &c, Directions as to the priests. Their aets of 
desecration are attributed to “the house of Israe¥’ (w. 6,7), 
as the sins of the priesthood and of the people acted and 
reacted on one another; ‘like people, like priest” (Jere- 
miah 5. 31; Hosea 4. 9). 7. uncireumcised in heart— 
Israelites circumcised outwardly, but wanting the true 
circumcision of the heart (Deuteronomy 10. 16; Acts 7. 51). 
uncircumcised in flesh—not having even the outward 
badge of the covenant people, 8. Keepers... for your= 
selves—such as yourselves thought fit, not such as I 
approve of. Or else, ‘Ye have not yourselves kept the 
charge of my holy things, but have set others as keepers 
of my charge in my sanctuary for yourselves,”’ [MAURER.] 
10, 11. Levites ... shall... bear (viz., the punishment 
of) their iniquity ..,. Yet they shall be ministers—So 
Mark, a Levite, nephew of Barnabas (Acts 4. 86), was pun- 
ished by Paul for losing an opportunity of bearing the 
cross of Christ, and yet was afterwards admitted into his 
friendship again, and showed his zeal (Acts 13, 13; 15, 37; 
Colossians 4, 10; 2 Timothy 4.11). One may bea believer, 
and that too in a distinguished place, and yet lose some 
special honour—be acknowledged as pious, yet be exeluded 
from some dignity. [BENGEL.] charge at the gates—Bet- 
ter to be “‘a doorkeeper in the house of God, than to 
dwellin the tents of wickedness” (Psalm 84, 10), Though 
standing as a mere doorkeeper, it is in the house of God, 
which hath foundations; whereas he who dwells with the 
wicked, dwells in but shifting tents, 15. Zadek—The 
priests of the line of Ithamar were to be discharged from 
ministrations in the temple, because of their corruptions, 
following in the steps of Eli’s sons, against whom the 
same denunciation was uttered (1 Samuel 2.32.35). Zadok, 
according to his name, which means righteous, and his 
line, were to succeed (1 Kings 2. 55; 1 Chronicles 24, 3), as 
they did not take part in the general apostasy to the same 
degree, and perhaps [FAIRBAIRN] the prophet, referring 
to their original state, speaks of them as they appeared 
when first chosen to the office. 17. linem—symbolical 
of purity. Wool soon induces perspiration in the sultry 
East, and so becomes uncleanly, 18. bonnets—turbans, 
19. not sanctify the people with their garments—viz,, 
those peculiarly priestly vestments in which they minis- 
tered in the sanctuary. 20. Neither ,.. shave... 
heads—as mourners do (Leviticus 21, 1-5). The worship- 
pers of the Egyptian idols Serapis and Isis shaved their 
heads; another reason why Jehovah's priests are not to 
doso, nor suffer... locks to grow long—as the luxu- 
rious, barbarians, and soldiers in warfare did, [JEROME.] 
21, Neither ., . wine—lest the holy enthusiasm of their 
devotion should be mistaken for inebriation, as in Peter's 
case (Acts 2, 13, 15, 18), 28. I am their inheritance— 
(Numbers 18, 20; Deuteronomy 10,9; 18,1; Joshua 13. 14, 33.) 
30. give... priest the first .. . that he may cause the 
blessing to rest—(Proverbs 3, 9, 10; Malachi 8, 10) 
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ah CHAPTER XLV. 


Ver. 1-3. ALLOTMENT OF THE LAND FOR THE SANCTU- 
ARY, THE CITY, AND THE PRINCE. 1. offer an oblation— 
—from a Hebrew root to heave or raise ; because when any- 
thing was offered to God, the offerer raised the hand, The 
special territorial division for the tribes is given in ch. 47., 
48. Only Jehovah’s portion is here subdivided into its 
three parts: (1) that for the sanctuary (v. 2, 3); (2) that for 
the priests (v. 4); (3) that for the Levites (v.45). Cf, ch. 48. 
813. five and twenty thousand reeds, &c.—so English 
Version rightly fills the ellipsis (cf. Note, ch. 42, 16). Hence 
“cubits” are mentioned in v. 2, not here, implying that 
there alone cubits are meant. Taking each reed at twelve 
feet, the area of the whole would be a square of sixty 
miles on each side. The whole forming a square be- 
tokens the settled stability of the community and the har- 
mony of all classes. “The holy portion of the Lord” (v, 
1) comprised the whole length, and only two-fifths of the 
breadth. The outer territory in its distribution harmon- 
izes with the inner and more sacred arrangements of the 
sanctuary, No room is to be given for oppression (see v.8), 
all having ample provision made for their wants and 
comforts. All will mutually co-operate without constraint 
or contention. 7%. The prince’s possession is to consist of 
‘two halves, one on the west, the other on the east, of the 
sacred territory. The prince, as head of the holy com- 
munity, stands in closest connection with the sanctuary ; 
his possession, therefore, on both sides must adjoin that 
which was peculiarly the Lord’s. [FAIRBAIRN.] 12. The 
standard weights were lost when the Chaldeans destroyed 
the temple. The threefold enumeration of shekels, twen- 
ty, twenty-five, fifteen, probably refers to coins of differ- 
ent value, representing respectively so many shekels, the 
three collectively making up a maneh, By weighing 
these together against the maneh, a test was afforded 
whether they severally had their proper weight: sixty 
shekels in all, containing one coin a fourth of the whole 
(fifteen shekels), another a third (twenty shekels), another 
a third and a twelfth (twenty-five shekels). [MENOCHIUS.] 
LXX. read, “jifty shekels shall be your maneh.” 13-15. 
In these oblations there is a progression as to the relation 
between the kind and the quantity: of the corn, thesixth 
of a tenth, i. e.,a sixtieth part of the quantity specified; 
of the oil, the tenth of a tenth, i. e.,an hundredth part; 
and of the flock, one from every 200, 18. The year is to 
begin with a consecration service, not mentioned under 
the Levitical law; but an earnest of it is given in the 
feast of dedication of the second temple, which cele- 
brated its purification by Judas Maccabeus, after its de- 
filement by Antiochus. 
sins of ignorance (Leviticus 4. 2, 13, 27), 21. As anew sol- 
emnity, the feast of consecration is to prepare for the 
passover, so the passover itself is to have different sacri- 
fices from those of the Mosaic law. Instead of one ram 
and seven lambs for the daily burnt offering, there are to 
be seven bullocks and seven rams, So also whereas the 
feast of tabernacles had its own offerings, which dimin- 
ished as the days of the feast advanced, here the same are 
appointed as on the passover, Thus it is implied, that 
the letter of the law is to give place to its spirit, those 
outward rites of Judaism haying no intrinsic efficacy, but 
symbolizing the spiritual truths of Messiah’s kingdom, 
as for instance the perfect holiness which is to character- 
ize it, Cf. 1 Corinthians 5.7, 8, as to our spiritual “ pass- 
over,” wherein, at the Lord’s supper, we feed on Christ by 
faith, accompanied with “the unleavened bread of sin- 
cerity and truth.” Literal ordinances, though not sla- 
vishly bound to the letter of the law, will set forth the 
catholic and eternal verities of Messiah’s kingdom, 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


Ver, 1-24, CONTINUATION OF THE ORDINANCES FOR THE 
PRINCE AND FOR THE PEOPLEIN THEIR WORSHIP, 2% The 
prince is to go through the east gate without (open on the 
sabbath only, to mark its peculiar sanctity) to the en- 
trance of the gate of the inner court; he is to go no further, 
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20. for him that is simple—for- 
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but “stand by the post” (cf. 1 Kings 8, 14, 22, Solomon 

standing before the altar of the Lord in the presence of 

the congregation; also 2 Kings 11. 14; 23. 3, ‘by a pillar:” 

the customary place), the court within belonging exclus- 

ively to the priests, There, as representative of the peo- 

ple, in a peculiarly near relation to God, he is to present. 
his offerings to Jehovah, whilst at a greater distance, the 
people are to stand worshipping at the outer gate of the 
same entrance, Theofferingson sabbaths are larger than 

those of the Mosaic law, to imply that the worship of God 

is to be conducted by the prince and people in a more 
munificent spirit of self-sacrificing liberality than for- 
merly, 9. The worshippers were on the great feasts to 
pass from one side to the other, through the temple courts, 
in order that, in such a throng as should attend the festi- 
vals, the ingress and egress should be the more unim- 
peded, those going out not being in the way of those 
coming in, 10. prince in the midst—not isolated as at 
other times, but joining the great throng of worshippers, 
at their head, after the example of David (Psalm 42. 4, “I 
had gone with the multitade.,. to the house of God, 
with the yoice of joy and praise, with a multitude that 
kept holy day’’); the highest in rank animating the devo- 
tions of the rest by his presence and example. 12-15, 
Not only is he to perform official acts of worship on holy 

days and feasts, but in “ voluntary” offerings daily he is 
to show his individual zeal, surpassing all his people in 
liberality, and so setting them a princely example. 16- 
18. The prince’s possession is to be inalienable, and any 
portion given to a servant is to revert to his sons at the 
year of jubilee, that he may have no temptation to spoil 
his people of their inheritance, as formerly (ef. Ahab and 
Naboth, 1 Kings 21). The mention of the year of jubilee 
implies that there is something literal meant, besides the 
spiritual sense. The jubilee year was restored after the 
captivity. [JosSEPuUS, Antiquities, 14, 10,6; 1 Maccabees 6, 
49.) Perhaps it will be restored under Messiah’s coming 
reign, Cf. Isaiah 61. 2,8, where “the acceptable year of 

the Lord” is closely connected with the comforting of the 
mourners in Zion, and “the day of vengeance” on Zion’s 
foes. The mention of the prince’s sons is another argu- 
ment against Messiah being meant by ‘the prince.’ 
19-24. Due regard is to be had for the sanctity of the of-" 
ficiating priests’ food, by cooking-courts being provided 
close to their chambers. One set of apartments for cook- 
ing was to be at the corners of the inner court, reseryed 
for the flesh of the sin offerings, to be eaten only by the 
priests whose perquisite it was (Leviticus 6. 25; 7.7), before 
coming forth to mingle again with the people; another set 
at the corners of the oufer court, for cooking the flesh of 

the peace offerings, of which the people partook along 
with the priests, All this implies that no longer are the 
common and unclean to be confounded with the sacred 
and diyine, but that in even the least things, as eating 
and drinking, the glory of God is to be the aim (1 Corin- 
thians 10,31). 22. courts joimed—FAIRBAIRN translates, 
“roofed” or “vaulted.” But these cooking apartments 
seem to have been uncovered, to let the smoke and smell 
of the meat the more easily pass away. They -were 
“joined” or “attached” to the walls of the courts at the 
corners of the latter. [MENOCHTIUS.] 23. boiling-places 
—boilers. under the rows—at the foot of the rows, t.e., 

in the lowest part of the walls, were the places for boiling 
made, : 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


Ver. 1-23. VISION OF THE TEMPLE WATERS, BORDERS 
AND DIVISION OF THE LAND. The happy fruit to the 
earth at large of God’s dwelling with Israel in holy fel- 
lowship is, that the blessing is no longer restricted to 
the one people and locality, but is to be diffused with 
comprehensive catholicity through the whole world. 
So the plant from the cedar of Lebanon is represented 
as gathering under its shelter “all fowl of every wing” 
(ch, 17, 23). Even the desert places of the earth shall be 
made fruitful by the healing waters of the gospel (cf. 
Isaiah 35.1), 1. waters—so Revelation 22.1, represents 
“the water of life as proceeding out of the throne of God 
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and of the Lamb.” His throne was set up in the temple 
at Jerusalem (ch, 43. 7). Thence it is to flow over the 
earth (Joel 3.18; Zechariah 13.1; 14.8). Messiah is the 
temple and the door; from His pierced side flow the 
living waters, ever increasing, both in the individual be- 
liever and in the heart. The fountains in the vicinity of 
Moriah suggested the image here. The waters flow east- 
ward, i.e., towards the Kedron, and thence towards the 
Jordan, and so along the Ghor into the Dead Sea, The 
main point in the picture is the rapid augmentation from 
a petty stream into a mighty river, not by the influx of 
side-streams, but by its own self-supply from the sacred 
miraculous source in the temple. [HENDERSON.] (Cf, 
Psalm 36.8, 9; 46.4; Isaiah 11,9; Habakkuk 2. 14.) Search- 
ing into the things of God, we find some easy to under- 
stand, as the water up tothe ankles; others more difficult, 
which require a deeper search, as the waters up to the 
knees or loins; others beyond our reach, of which we can 
only adore the depth (Romans 11. 33). The healing of the 
waters of the Dead Sea here answers to “there shall be 
no more curse” (Revelation 22.3; ef. Zechariah 14.11). 7. 
trees—not merely one tree of life as in Paradise (Genesis 
2), but many: to supply immortal food and medicine to 
the people of God, who themselves also become “trees of 
righteousness” (Isaiah 61.8) planted by the waters, and 
(Psalm 1. 3) bearing fruit unto holiness, 8. the desert—or 
plain, Hebrew * Arabah” (Deuteronomy 3. 17; 4, 49; Joshua 
8.16), which is the name still given to the valley of the 
Jordan and the plain south of the Dead Sea, and extend- 
ing to the Elanitic gulf of the Red Sea, the sea—the Dead 
Sea. ‘* The sea” noted as covering with its waters the 
guilty cities ef the plain, Sodom and Gomorrah, In its 
bituminous waters no vegetable or animal life is said to 
be found, But now death is to give place to life in Judea, 
and throughout the world, as symbolized by the healing 
of these death-pervaded waters covering the doomed 
cities. Cf. as to “the sea’ in general, regarded as a sym- 
bol of the troubled powers of nature, disordered by the 
fall, henceforth to rage no more, Revelation 21,1. 9. 
rivers—in Hebrew, “two rivers.’’ Hence Hebrew exposi- 
tors think that the waters from the temple were divided 
. Into two branches, the one emptying itself into the 
eastern or Dead Sea, the other into the western or Medi- 
terranean. So Zechariah 14.8. However, though this 
probably is covertly implied in the Hebrew dual, the flow- 
ing of the waters into the Dead Sea only is expressed. Cf. 
v. 8, “waters... healed,’’ which can apply only to it, not 
to the Mediterranean: also v.10, “fish as the fish of the 
great sea;’’ the Dead Sea, when healed, containing fish, 
as the Mediterranean’does, 10. En-gedi,,, En-eglaim 
—En-gedi (meaning “fountain of the kid”), anciently, 
Hazazon-Tamar, now Ain-Jidy; west of the Dead Sea; 
David’s place of refuge from Saul. En-eglaim means 
“fountain of two calves,” on the confines of Moab, over 
against En-gedi, and near where Jordan enters the Dead 
Sea (Isaiah 15,8), These two limits are fixed on, to com- 
prise between them the whole Dead Sea, fish... accord- 
ing to their kinds—JEROME quotes an ancient theory 
that ‘‘there are 153 kinds of fishes,” all of which were 
taken by the apostles (John 21. 11), and not one remained 


uncaptured; signifying that both the noble and base-. 


born, the rich and the poor, and every class, are being 
drawn out of the sea of the world tosalvation, Cf, Mat- 
thew 4, 47, the gospel net; the apostles being fishermen, 
at first literally, afterwards spiritually (Matthew 4, 19), 11. 
marshes—marshy places, The region is known to have 
such pits and marshes, The Arabs take the salt collected 
by evaporation in these pits for their own use, and that of 
their flocks, mot be healed—those not reached by the 
healing waters of the gospel, through their sloth and 
earthly-mindedness, are given over (Revelation 22, 11) to 
their own bitterness and barrenness (as ‘‘saltness”’ is often 
employed to express, Deuteronomy 29, 23; Psalm 107, 34; 
Zephaniah 2, 9); an awful example to others in the pun- 
ishment they suffer (2 Peter 2, 6), 12. Instead of the “vine 
of Sodom and grapes of Gomorrah” (Deuteronomy 82. 32), 
nauseous and unwholesome, trees of life-giving and life- 
restoring virtue shall bloom similar in properties to, and 
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exceeding in number, the tree of life in Eden (Revelation 
2.7; 22.2, 14). leaf... not fade—expressing not only the 
unfailing character of the heavenly medicine of the tree 
of life, but also that the graces of the believer (as a tree 
of righteousness), which are the leaves, and his deeds, 
which are the fruits that flow from those graces, are im- 
mortal (Psalm 1.3; Jeremiah 17.8; Matthew 10, 42; 1 Cor- 
inthians 15.58), mew fruit—til., firstlings, or first-fruit, 
They are still, each month afresh, as it were, yielding 
their first-fruit. [FAIRBAIRN.] The jist-born of a thing, 
in Hebrew idiom, means the chiefest. As Job 18.13, “the 
first-born of death,” i. e., the most fatal death. 13. The re- 
division of the land: the boundaries. The latter are substan- 
tially the same as those given by Moses in Numbers 34.; 
they here begin with the north, but in Numbers 34. they 
begin with the south, It is only Canaan proper, exclu- 
sive of the possession of the two and a half tribes beyond 
Jordan, that is here divided, Joseph. . . two portions— 
according to the original promise of Jacob (Genesis 48, 5, 
22). Joseph’s sons were given the birth-right forfeited by 
Reuben the first-born (1 Chronicles 5, 1). Therefore the 
former is here put first. His two sons having distinct por- 
tions make up the whole number twelve portions, as he 
had just before specified ‘‘ éweive tribes of Israel ;” for Levi 
had no separate inheritance, so that he is not reckoned in 
the twelve. 15. Zedad—on the north boundary of Ca- 
naan, 16. Hamath—as Israel was a separate people, so 
their land was a separate land. On no seene could the 
sacred history have been so well transacted as onit. On 
the east was the sandy desert. On the north and south, 
mountains. On the west, an inhospitable sea-shore. But 
it was not always to be a separate land. Between the par- 
allel ranges of Lebanon is the long valley of El-Bekaa, 
leading to “the entering in of Hamath” on the Orontes, 
in the Syrian frontier. Roman roads, and the harbour 
made at Ceesarea, opened out doors through which the gos- 
pel should go from it to all lands. So in the last days, 
when all shall flock to Jerusalem as the religious centre 
of the world, Berothah—a city in Syria conquered by 
David (2 Samuel 8.8); meaning wells, Hazar-hatticon— 
meaning ‘‘the middle village.” Hauran—a tract in 
Syria, south of Damascus; Auranitis, 17. Hazar-enan— 
a town in the north of Canaan, meaning “ village of foun- 
tains.’’ 18. east sea—the Dead Sea, The border is to go 
down straight to it by the valley of the Jordan. So Num- 
bers 34, 11, 12. 19. Tamar—not Tadmor in the desert, but 
Tamar, the last town of Judea, by the Dead Sea. Mean- 
ing “‘palm-tree;” so called from palm-trees abounding 
near it, 22. to the strangers—It is altogether unpre- 


_cedented under the old covenant, that “strangers” should 


have ‘inheritance’ among the tribes. There would not 
be locally room within Canaan for more than the tribes. 
The literal sense must therefore be modified, as express- 
ing that Gentiles are not to be excluded from settling 
among the covenant people, and that spiritually their 
privileges are not to be less than those of Israel (Romans 
10, 12; Galatians 3. 28; Ephesians 3. 6; Colossians 3. 11; 
Revelations 7. 9,10), Still, “sojourneth,” in v, 23, implies 
that in Canaan, the covenant-people are regarded as a 
home, the strangers as settlers, 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


Ver, 1-35. ALLOTMENT OF THE LAND TO THE SEVERAL 
TRIBES, 1, Dan—The lands are divided into portions of 
ideal exactness, running alongside of each other, the whole 
breadth from west to east, standing in a common relation 
to the temple in the centre; seven tribes’ portions on the 
north, five in the smaller division in the south, The por- 
tions of the city, the temple, the prince, and the priest- 
hood, are in the middle, not within the boundaries of any 
tribe, all alike having a common interest in them, Judah 
has the place of honour next the centre on the north, 
Benjamin the corresponding place of honour next the 
centre on the south; because of the adherence of these 
two to the temple ordinances and to the house of David 
for so long, when the others deserted them, Dan, on 
the contrary, so long locally and morally semi-heathen 





Futroauction. 


(Tudges 18.), is to have the least honourable place, at the 
extreme north. For the same reason, St. John (Revela- 
tion 7. 5-8) omits Dan altogether. 3. Asher—a tribe of 
which no one of note is mentioned in the Old Testament, 
In the New Testament one is singled out of it, the proph- 
etess Anna, 4. Mamasseh—the intercourse and unity be- 
tween the twoand a half tribes east of the Jordan, and 
the nine and a half west of it, had been much kept up by 
the splitting of Manasseh, causing the visits of kinsmen 
one to the other from both sides of the Jordan. There 
shall be no need for this in the new order of things. 5. 
Ephraim—tThis tribe, within its two dependent tribes, 
Manasseh and Benjamin, for upwards of 400 years under 
the judges held the pre-eminence, 6. Reuben—doumed 
formerly for incest and instability “not to excel’ (Genesis 
49. 4). So no distinguished prophet, priest, or king had 
come from it. Of it were the notorious Dathan und 
- Abiram, the mutineers. A pastoral and Bedouin charac- 
ter marked it and Gad (Judges 5, 16). 15-17. The 5000 rods, 
apportioned to the city out of the 25,000 square, are to be 
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suburbs. profane—i, e., not strictly sacred as the sacer- 
dotal portions, but applied to secular uses, 24. Benjamin 
—Cf. Jacob’s prophecy (Genesis 49, 27; Deuteronomy 33, 12), 
It alone with Judah had been throughout loyal to the 
house.of David, so its prowess at the “night” of the na- 
tional history was celebrated as well as “ in the morning.” 
25. Simeon—omitted in the blessing of Moses in Deuter- 
onomy 33., perhaps because of the Simeonite “ prince,” 
who at Baal-peor led the Israelites in their idolatrous 
whoredoms with Midian (Numbers 25, 14), 26. Issachar— 
Its ancient portion had been on the plain of Esdraelon. 
Compared (Genesis 49, 14) to ‘‘a strong ass crouching be- 
tween two burdens,” i. e., tribute and tillage; never med- 
dling with wars except in self-defence, 31. gates—(Rey- 
elation 21,12, &c.) The twelve gates bear the names of the 
twelve tribes, to imply that all are regarded as having an 
interest in it. 35. Lord is there—Jehovah-Shammah. Not 
that the city will be called so in mere name, but that the 
reality will be hest expressed by this descriptive title 
(Jeremiah 3.17; 33. 16; Zechariah 2.10; Revelation 21. 3; 


laid «ff in a square of 4500, with the 250 all around for 22. 3). 
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BOOK OF DANIEL. 


INTRODUCTION. 


DANIEL, i. e., God is my judge; probably of the blood royal (cf. ch. 1. 8, with 1 Chronicles 3. 1, where a son of David is 
named so). Jerusalem may have been his birth-place (though ch. 9. 24, ‘thy holy city,’ does not necessarily imply 
this), He was carried to Babylon among the Hebrew captives brought thither by Nebuchadnezzar at the first de- 
portation in the fourth year of Jehoiakim. As he and his three companions are called (ch. 1. 4) ‘‘ children,” he can- 
not have been more than about twelve years old when put in training, according to Eastern etiquette, to be a courtier 
(ch. 1. 3, 6). He then received a new name, by which it was usual to mark a change in one’s condition (2 Kings 23, 34; 
24.17; Ezra 5.14; Esther 2.7), Belteshazzar, i. e., a prince favoured by Bel. His piety and wisdom were proverbial 
among his countrymen at an early period;.probably owing to that noble proof he gave of faithfulness, combined 
with wisdom, in abstaining from the food sent to him from the king’s table, as being polluted by the idolatries usual 
at heathen banquets (ch. 1, 8-16), Hence Ezekiel’s reference to him (Ezekiel 14. 14, 20; 28.3) is precisely of that kind 
we should expect; a coincidence which must be undesigned. Ezekiel refers to him not as awriter, but as exhibiting 
a character righteous and wise in discerning secrets, in those circumstances now found in his book, which are earlier 
than the time when Ezekiel wrote. As Joseph rose in Egypt by interpreting Pharaoh’s dreams, so Daniel, by inter 
preting Nebuchadnezzar’s, was promoted to be governor of Babylonia, and president of the Magian priest-caste. 
Under Evil-merodach, Nebuchadnezzar’s successor, as a change of officers often attends the accession of a new king, 
Daniel seems to have had a lower post, which led him occasionally to be away from Babylon (ch. 8. 2, 27). Again he 
came into note when he read the mystic writing of Belshazzar’s doom on the wall on the night of that monarch’s 
impious feast. BErRosUS calls the last Babylonian king Nabonidus, and says he was not killed, but had an honour- 
able abode in Carmania assigned to him, after having surrendered voluntarily in Borsippa. RAWLINSON has cleared 
up the discrepancy from the Nineveh inscription. Belshazzar was joint-king with his father, Evil-merodach or Na- 
bonidus (called Minus in the inscriptions), to whom he was subordinate. He shut himself up in Babylon, whilst the 
other king took refuge elsewhere, viz., in Borsippa. BrRosus gives the Chaldean account, which suppresses all about 
Belshazzar, as being to the national dishonour, Had Daniel been a date book, he would no doubt have taken up the 
later account of Brrosus. If he gave a history differing from that current in Babylonia, the Jews of that region 
would not have received it as true. Darius the Mede, or Cyaxares II., succeeded and reigned two years. The men- 
tion of this monarch’s reign, almost unknown to profane history, being eclipsed by the splendour of Cyrus, is an inci- 
dental proof that Daniel wrote as a contemporary historian of events which he knew, and did not borrow from others, 
In the third year of Cyrus he saw the visions (ch. 10.-12.) relating to his people down to the latest days and the coming 
resurrection, He must have been about eighty-four years old at this time. Tradition represents Daniel as having 
died and been buried at Shushan, Though his advanced age did not allow him to be among those who returned to 
Palestine, yet he never ceased to have his people’s interests nearest to his heart (chs, 9. and 10, 12), 

AUTHENTICITY OF THE BooK OF DANIEL. Ch. 7. 1,28; 8.2; 9.2; 10,1,2; 12. 4,5, testify that it was composed by 
Daniel himself. He does not mention himself in the first six chapters, which are historical; for in these it is not the 
author, but the events which are the prominent point. In the last six, which are prophetical, the author makes him- 
self known, for here it was needed, prophecy being a revelation of words to particular men. It holds a third rank in 
the Hebrew canon: not among the prophets, but in the Hagiographa (Chetubim), between Esther and Ezra, books like 
it relating to the captivity; because he did not strictly belong to those who held exclusively the profession of 
“prophets” in the theocracy, but was rather a “seer,’’ having the gi/t, but not the office of prophet. Were the book an 
interpolated one, it would have been doubtless placed among the prophets. Its present position is a proof of its 
genuineness, as it was deliberately put in a position different from that where most would expect to find it. Placed 
between Esther, and Ezra and Nehemiah, it separated the historical books of the time after the captivity. Thus, 
Daniel was, as BENGEL calls him, the politician, chronologer, and historian among the prophets, The ae also 
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though many are prophetical, are ranked with the Hagiographa, not with the prophets; and the Revelation of John 
is separated from his Epistles, as Daniel is from the Old Testament prophets. Instead of writing in the midst of the 
covenant people, and making them the foreground of his picture, he writes in a heathen court, the world-kingdoms 
occupying the foreground, and the kingdom of God, though ultimately made the most significant, the background, 
His peculiar position in the heathen court is refiected in his peculiar position inthecanon. As the ‘*prophets” in the 
Old Testament, so the Epistles of the apostles in the New Testament were written by divinely-commissioned persons 
for their contemporaries. But Daniel and John were not in immediate contact with the congregation, but isolated 
and alone with God, the one in a heathen court, the other on a lonely isle (Revelation 1. 9).* Porpuyry, the assailant 
of Christianity in the third century, asserted that the book of Daniel was a forgery of the time of the Maccabees, 170-164 
B. C., a time when con/fessedly there were no prophets, written after the events as to Antiochus Epiphanes, which it 
professes to foretell ; so accurate are the details, A conclusive proof of Daniel’s inspiration, if his prophecies can be 
shown to have been before the events. Now we know, from Josrpuus, that the Jews in Christ’s days recognized Daniel 
asin thecanon, Zechariah, Ezra,and Nehemiah, centuries before Antiochus, refer toit. Jesus refers toit in His cha- 
racteristic designation, “‘Son of man,’’ Matthew 24, 30 (Daniel 7, 13); also expressly by name, and as a ‘prophet,’’ in 
Matthew 24. 15 (cf. Matthew 24. 21, with Daniel 12. 1, &e.); and in the moment that decided His life (Matthew 26. 64) or 
death, when the high priest adjured him by the living God, Also, in Luke 1, 19-26, ‘‘Gabriel”’ is mentioned, whose 
name occurs nowhere else in Scripture, save ch, 8, 16; 9, 21. Besides the references to it in Revelation, Paul confirms 
the prophetical part of it, as to the blasphemons king (Daniel 7, 8, 25; U1, 86), in 1 Corinthians 6, 2; 2 Thessalonians 2. 3, 
4; the narrative part, as to the miraculous deliverances from ‘the lions’ and ‘the fire,’ in Hebrews 11. 33, 34. Thus 
the book is expressly attested by the New Testament on the three points made the stumbling-block of neologists— 
the predictions, the narratives of miracles, and the manifestations of angels. An objection has been started to the 
unity of the book, viz., that Jesus quotes no part of the first half of Daniel. But Matthew 21. 44 would be an enigma 
if it were not a reference to the ‘stone thatsmote the image” (Daniel 2, 84, 35, 44, 45). Thus the New Testament sanc- 
tions chs, 2., 3., 6., 7.,and 11, The design of the miracles in the heathen courts where Daniel was, as of those of Moses 
{n Egypt, was to lead the world-power, which seemed to be victorious over the theocracy, to see the essential inner supe- 
riority of the seemingly fallen kingdom of God to itself, and to show prostrate Israel that the power of God was the 
same as of old in Egypt. The first book of Maccabees (cf. 1 Maccabees 1, 24; 9. 27, 40, with Daniel 12.1; 11. 26, of LXX.) 
refers to Daniel as an accredited book, and even refers to the LX X. Alexandrian version of it, The fact of Daniel 
having a place in the LXX. shows it was received by the Jews at large prior to the Maccabean times. The LXX, ver- 
sion so arbitrarily deviated from the Hebrew Daniel, that Theodotion’s version was substituted for it in the early 
Christian Church, JoSEPHUS (Antiquities, 7, 11,8) mentions that Alexander the Great had designed to punish the Jews 
for their fidelity to Darius, but that Jaddua (832 8B. c.), the high priest, met him at the head of a procession. and averted 
his wrath by showing him Daniel’s prophecy that a Grecian monarch should overthrow Persia, Certain it is, Alex- 
ander favoured the Jews, and JosEPHus’ statement gives an explanation of the fact; at least it shows that the Jews 
in JosEPHUSs’ days believed that Daniel was extant in Alexander’s days, long before the Maccabees, With Jaddua 
(high priest from B, ¢, 341-822) the Old Testament history ends (Nehemiah 12.11). (The register of the priests and Levites 
was not written by Nehemiah, who died about 400 B, c., but was inserted with Divine sanction by the collectors of the 
canon subsequently.) An objection to Daniel’s authenticity has been rested on a few Greek words found init, But 
these are mostly names of Greek musical instruments, which were imported by Greece from the East, rather than 
vice versa. Some of the words are derived from the common Indo-Germanie stock of both Greek and Chaldee; hence 
their appearance in both tongues. And one or two may have come through the Greeks of Asia Minor to the Chaldee, 
The fact that from the fourth verse of the second chapter to the end of the seventh, the language is Chaldee, but the 
rest Hebrew, is not an argument against, but for, its authenticity. Soin Ezra the two languages are found, The 
work, if that of one author, must have been composed by some onein the circumstances of Daniel, i. e., by one familiar 
with both languages. No native-born Hebrew who had not lived in Chaldea would know Chaldee so well as to 
use it with the same idiomatic ease as his native tongue; the very impurities in Daniel’s nse of both are just such as 
were natural to one in his circumstances, but unnatural to one in a later age, or to one not half Hebrew, half Chaldean 
in residence as Daniel was. Those parts of Daniel which concern the whole world are mostly Chaldee, then the lan- 
guage of the world-empire. So Greek was made the language of the New Testament, which was designed fur the 
whole world. Those affecting the Jews, mostly Hebrew; and this not so impure as that of Ezekiel. His Chaldeeis a 
mixture of Hebrew and Aramaic. Two predictions alone are enough to prove to us that Daniel was a true prophet, 
(1.) That his prophecies reach beyond Antiochus; viz., he foretells the rise of the four great monarchies, Babylon, Medo- 
Persia, Greece, and Rome (the last not being in Daniel’s time known beyond the precincts of Italy, or rather of Latium), 
and that no other earthly kingdom would subvert the fourth, but that it would divide into parts. All this has come 
to pass, No ji/th great earthly monarchy has arisen, though often attempted, as by Charlemagne, Charles V., and 
Napoleon. (2.) The time of Messiah’s advent, as dated from a certain decree, His being cut off, and the destruction of 
the city. ‘‘ He who denies Daniel’s prophecies,” says Sir Isaac Newton, ‘‘ undermines Christianity, which is founded 
on Daniel’s prophecies concerning Christ.’ 

CHARACTERISTICS OF DANIEL, The vision mode of revelation is the exception in other prophets, the rule in Daniel, 
In Zechariah (1.-6.), who lived after Daniel, the same mode appears, but the other form from the seventh chapter to 
the end, The Revelation of St. John alone is perfectly parallel to Daniel, which may be called the Old Testament 
Apocalypse. In the contents too there is the difference above noticed, that he views the kingdom of God from the stand- 
point of the world-kingdoms, the development of which is his great subject. This mode of viewing it was appropriate 
to his own position in a heathen court, and to the relation of subjection in which the covenant people then stood to 
the world-powers. No longer are single powers of the world incidentally introduced, but the universal monarchies are 
the chief theme, in which the worldly principle, opposed to the kingdom of God, manifests {tself fully. The nearand 
distant are not seeu In the same perspective, as by the other prophets, who viewed the whole future from the eschato- 
logical point; but in Daniel the historical details are given of that development of the world-powers which must pre- 
cede the advent of the kingdom. [AUBERLEN,] 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. The exile is thé historical basis of Daniel’s prophecies, as Daniel 
implies in the first chapter, which commences with the beginning, and ends with the termination, of the captivity 
(ch, 1.1, 21; cf. ch. 9.1, 2). A new stage in the theocracy begins with the captivity. Nebuchadnezzar made three in- 
cursions int Judah. The first under Jehoiakim (606 B. c.), in which Daniel was carried away, subjected the theocracy 
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DANIEL T. The Babylonian Cuptivity Begins. 
to the Babylonian world-power. The second (59S B. c.) was that in which Jehoiachin and Ezekiel were carried away, 
The third (688 B. c.), in which Nebuchadnezzar destroyed Jerusalem and carried away Zedekiah. Originally, Abraham 
was raised out of the ‘sea’ (Daniel 7. 2) of the nations, as an island holy to God, and his seed chosen as God's mediator 
of His revelations of love to mankind. Under David and Solomon, the theocracy, as opposed to the heathen power, 
attained its climax in the Oli Testament, not only being independent, but lord of the surrounding nations; so that 
the period of these two kings was henceforth made the type of the Messianic. But when God’s people, instead of rest- 
ing on Him, seek alliance with the world-power, that very power is made the instrument of their chastiseméent. So 
Ephraim (722 8B. c.) fell by Assyria; and Judah also, drawn into the sphere of the world’s moyements from the time 
of Ahaz, who sought Assyrian help (740 B.c.; Isaiah 7.), ut last fell by Babylon, and thenceforth has been more or less 
dependent on the world-monarchies, and so, till Messiah, was favoured with no revelations from the time of Malachi, 
400 years. Thus, from the beginning of the exile, the theocracy, in the strict sense, ceased on earth; the rule of the 
world-powers superseding it, But God’s covenant with Israel remains firm (Romans 11. 29);.therefore, a period of 
blessing under Messiah’s kingdom is now foretold as about to follow their long chastisement. The exile thus is the 
turning-point in the history of the theocracy, which Roos thus divides: (1.) From Adana to the exodus out of Egypt. 
(2,) From the exodus to the beginning of the Babylonian captivity. (3.) From the captivity to the millennium. (4) 
From the millennium to the end of the world. Zhe position of Daniel in the Babylonian court was in unison with the 
altered relations of the theocracy and the world-power, which new relation was to be the theme of his prophecy Ear- 
lier prophets, from the stand-point of Israel, treated of Israel in its relation to the world-powers; Daniel, from Baby- 
lon, the centre of the then world-power, treats of the world-powers in their relation to Israel. Hisseventy years’ resi- 
dence in Babylon, and his high official position there, gave him an insight into the world’s politics, fitting him to be 
the recipient of political revelations; while his spiritual experiences, gained through Nebuchadnezzavr’s humilia- 
tion, Belshazzar’s downfall and the rapid decay of the Babylonian empire itself, as well as the miraculous deliver- 
ances of himself and his friends (ch. 3.-6.), all fitted him for regarding things from the spiritual stand-point, from 
which the world's power appears transient, but the glory of God's kingdom eternal. As his political position was the 
body, the school of magicians in which he had studied for three years (ch. 1. 4, 5) was the soul; and his mind strong in 
faith and nourished by the earlier prophecies (ch, 9.2), the spirit of his prophecy, which only waited for the spirit of 
revelation from above to kindle it. So God fits His organs for their work. AUBERLEN compares Daniel to Joseph: 
the one at the beginning, the other at the end of the Jewish history of reyelation; both representatives of God and 
His people at heathen courts; both interpreters of the dim presentiments of truth, expressed in God-sent dreams, 
and therefore raised to honour by the powers of the world: so representing Israel’s calling to be a royal priesthood 
among the nations; and types of Christ, the true Israel, and of Israel's destination to be a light to lighten the whole 
Gentile world, as Romans 1I. 12, 15 foretells. As Achilles at the beginning, and Alexander at the end, of Grecian his- 
tory are the mirrors of the whole life of the Hellenic people, so Joseph and Daniel of Israel. 

CONTENTS OF THE Book, Historical and biographical introduction in the first chapter. Daniel, a captive exile, is rep- 
resentative of his nation in its servitude and exile: while his heavenly insight intodreams, far exceeding that of the 
magi, represents the Divine superiority of the covenant people over their heathen lords, The high dignities, even 
in the world, which he thereby attained, typify the giving of the earth-kingdom at last “‘to the people of the saints 
of the Most High” (ch. 7. 27), Thus Daniel’s personal history is the typical foundation of his prophecy. The prophets 
had to experience in themselves, and in their age, something of what they foretold about future times; just as David 
felt much of Christ's sufferings in his own person (cf. Hosea 1, 2-9, 10, 11; 2.3). So Jonah 1., &c. [Roos.] Hence bio- 
graphical notices of Daniel and his friends are inserted among his prophecies. Chs. 2.-12 contain the substance of the 
book, and consist of two parts. The first, viz., chs, 2.-7., represent the development of the world-powers, viewed from a 
historical point, The second, chs, 8,-12., their development in relation to Israel, especially in the future preceding 
Christ’s first advent, foretold in the ninth chapter. But prophecy looks beyond the immediate future to the complete 
fulfilment in the last days, since the individual parts in the organic history of salvation cannot be understood except 
in connection with the whole. Also Israel looked forward to the Messianic time, not only for spiritual salvation, but 
also for the visible restoration of the kingdom which even now we too expect. The prophecy which they needed 
ought therefore to comprise both, and so much of the history of the world as would elapse before the final consumma- 
tion. The period of Daniel’s prophecies, therefore, is that from the downfall of the theocracy at the captivity till its 
final restoration, yet future—the period of the dominion of the world-powers, not set aside by Christ’s first coming 
(John 18. 36; for, to haye taken the earth-kingdom then, would have been to take it from Satan’s hands, Matthew 4, 
8-10), but to be superseded by His universal and everlasting kingdom at His second coming (Revelation 11. 15). Thus 
the general survey of the development and final destiny of the world-powers (chs. 2.-7.) fittingly precedes the disclo- 
sures as to the immediate future (chs. 8.-12). Daniel marks the division by writing the first part in Chaldee, and the 
second, and the introduction, in Hebrew; the former, referring to the powers of the world, in the language of the then 
dominant world-power under which he lived; the latter, relating to the people of God, in their own language, An 
interpolator in a later age would have used Hebrew, the language of the ancient prophets throughout, or if anywhere 
Aramaic, so as to be understood by his contemporaries, he would have used it in the second rather than in the first 
part as having a more immediate reference to his own times, [AUBERLEN.|} 


CHAPTER TI. 


Ver. 1-21. THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY BEGINS; DAN- 
IEL’S EDUCATION AT BABYLON, &c. 1, third year—cf, 
Jeremiah 25,1, “the fourth year; Jehoiakim came to the 
throne at the end of the year, which Jeremiah reckons as 
the first year, but which Daniel leaves out of count, being 
an incomplete year: thus, in Jeremiah, it is ‘the fourth 
year;’’ in Daniel, “the third.” [JAHN.] _Howeyer, Jere- 
miah (25.1; 46, 2) merely says, the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
coincided with the first of Nebuchadnezzar, when the lat- 
ter conquered the Egyptians at Carchemish ; not that the de- 
portation of captives from Jerusalem was in the fourth year 


of Jehoiakim: this probably took place in the end of the 
third year of Jehoiakim, shortly before the battle of Car- 
chemish, [FAIRBAIRN.] Nebuchadnezzar took away the 
captives ds hostages for the submission of the Hebrews. 
Historical Scripture gives no positive account of this first 
deportation, with which the Babylonian captivity, i. e., 
Judah’s subjection to Babylon for seventy years (Jeremiah 
29.10), begins. But 2 Chronicles 36.6,7, states, that Ne- 
buchadnezzar had intended “to carry Jehoiakim to Bab- 
ylon,” and that he “ carried off the vessels of the house of 
the Lord” thither. But Jehoiakim died at Jerusalem, be- 
fore the conqueror’s intention as to him was carried into 
effect (Jeremiah 22, 18,19; 36.30), and his dead body, as wag 
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foretold, was dragged out of the gates by the Chaldean 
besiegers, and left unburied. The second deportation 
under Jehoiachin was eight years. later. 2. Shinar—the 
old name of Babylonia (Genesis ll. 2; 14.1; Isaiah 11, 11; 
Zechariah 5. 11), Nebuchadnezzar took only “ part of the 
vessels,” as he did not intend wholly to overthrow the 
state, but to make it tributary, and to leave such vessels 
as were absolutely needed for the public worship of Jeho- 
vah. Subsequently all were taken away, and were re- 
stored under Cyrus (Ezra 1.7), his god—Bel. His temple, 
as was often the case among the heathen, was made 
“ treasure-house” of the king, 3. master of... eunuchs 
—called in Turkey the “ Kislar Aga.” ofthe king’s seed— 
ef. the prophecy, 2 Kings 20. 17, 18. 4. no blemish—A 
handsome form was connected, in Oriental ideas, with 
mental power. ‘ Children’ means youths of twelve or 
fourteen yearsold, teach ,., tongueof.., Chaldeans 
—their language and literature, the Aramaic- Babylonian, 
That the heathen lore was not altogether valueless ap- 
pears from the Egyptian magicians who opposed Moses; 
the Eastern Magi who sought Jesus, and who may 
have drawn the tradition as to the “ King of the Jews” 
from Daniel 9. 24, &c., written in the East. As Moses was 
trained in the learning of the Egyptian sages, so Daniel 
in that of the Chaldeans, to familiarize his mind with 
mysterious lore, and so develop his heaven-bestowed gift 
of understanding in visions (v. 4,5, 17). 5. King’s meat— 
It is usual for an Eastern king to entertain, from the food 
of his table, many retainers and royal captives (Jeremiah 
52. 83, 34). The Hebrew for “meat” implies delicacies. stand 
before the king—as attendant courtiers; not as eunuchs. 
6. children of Judah—the most noble tribe, being that 
to which the “king’s seed” belonged (cf. v. 3). 7. gave 
names—designed to mark their new relation, that so they 
might forget their former religion and country (Genesis 
41, 45). But as in Joseph’s case, whom Pharaoh called 
Zaphnath-paaneah, so in Daniel’s, the name indicative of 
his relation to a heathen court (*‘ Belteshazzar,”’ i.e.,‘Bel’s 
prince’), however flattering to him, is not the one retained 
by Scripture, but the name marking his relation to God 
( Daniel,” God my Judge, the theme of his prophecies 
being God’s judgment on the heathen world - powers). 
Hananiah—i. e., Whom Jehovah hath favoured, Shadrach 
—from Rak, in Babylonian, “ the King,” i. e., “the Sun;” 
the same root as in Abrech (Margin, Genesis 41. 43), *‘ In- 
spired or illumined by the Sun-god.”” Mishael—i. e., ‘* Who 
Ils what God is?”” Who is comparable to God? Meshach— 
The Babylonians retained the first syllable of Mishael, the 
Hebrew name; but for El, i.e., GOD, substituted Shak, the 
Babylonian goddess, called Sheshach (Jeremiah 25, 26; 41. 
41); answering to the Earth, or else Venus, the goddess of 
love and mirth; it was during her feast that Cyrus took 
Babylon, Azariah—i.e.,‘* Whom Jehovah helps.” Abed- 
nego—i., e., Servant of the shining fire. Thus, instead of Jeho- 
vah, these His servants were dedicated by the heathen to 
their four leading gods [HERODOTUS, Clio.} Bel, the Chief- 
god, the Sun-god, Earth-god, and Fire-god. To the last the 
three youths were consigned when refusing to worship 
the golden image (ch. 3), The Chaldee version translates, 
“Lucifer,” in Isaiah 14,12, Nogea, the same as Nego. The 
names thus at the outset are significant of the seeming 
triumph, but sure downfall, of the heathen powers before 
Jehovah and His people. 8. Daniel... would not de- 
file himself with ., , king’s meat—Daniel is specified 
as being the leader in the “‘ purpose” (the word implies a 
decided resolution) to abstain from defilement, thus mani« 
festing a character already formed for prophetical func- 
tions. The other three youths, no doubt, shared in his 
purpose. It was the custom to throw a small part of the 
viands and wine upon the earth, as an initiatory offering 
to the gods, so as to consecrate to them the whole enter- 
tainment (cf. Deuteronomy 82, 38) To have partaken of 
such a feast would have been to sanction idolatry, and 


was forbidden even after the legal distinction of clean and> 


unclean meats was done away (1 Corinthians 8.7, 10; 10. 

27, 28). Thus the faith of these youths was made instru- 

mental in overruling the evil foretold against the Jews 

(Ezekiel 4. 18; Hosea 9. 3), to the glory of God. Daniel and 
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his three friends, says AUBERLEN, stand out like an oasis 
in the desert. Like Moses, Daniel * chose rather to suffer 
affliction with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season” (see ch. 9). He who is to inter- 
pret Divine revelations must not feed on the dainties, nor 
drink from the intoxicating cup, of this world. This made 
him as dear a name to his countrymen as Noah and Job, 
who also stood alone in their piety among a perverse 
generation (Ezekiel 14, 14; 28, 3). requested— whilst de- 
cided in principle, we ought to seek our object by gentle- 
ness, rather than by an ostentatious testimony, which, 
under the plea of faithfulness, courts opposition. 9. God 
... brought Daniel into favour—the favour of others 
towards the godly is the doing of God. So in Joseph’s case 
(Genesis 39, 21). Especially towards Israel (Psalm 106, 46; 
ef. Proverbs, 16.7), 10. worse liking—looking less healthy, 
your sort—of your age, or class ; lit., circle. endanger my 
head—an arbitrary Oriental despot would, ina fit of wrath 
at his orders having been disobeyed, command the of- 
fender to be instantly decapitated. 11. Melzar—rather, 
the steward, or chief butler, entrusted by Ashpenaz with 
furnishing the daily portion to the youths. [GESENIUS.] 
The word is still in use in Persia. 12. pulse—the Hebrew 
expresses any vegetable grown from seeds, i. e., vegetable 
food in general. [GESENIUS.] 13-15. Illustrating Deuter- 
onomy 8. 3, ‘‘Man doth not live by bread only, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord,” 
17. God gave them knowledge—(Exodus 31. 2,3; 1 Kings 
8.12; Job 32.8; James 1. 5,17.) Daniel had understand- 
ing in... dreams—God thus made one of the despised 
covenant people eclipse the Chaldean sages in the very 
science on which they most prided themselves. So Joseph 
in the court of Pharaoh (Genesis 40, 5; 41. 1-8). Daniel, in 
these praises of his own “understanding,” speaks not 
through vanity, but by the direction of God, as one trans- 
ported out of himself. See my Introduction, ‘CONTENTS 
OF THE Boox.” 18. brought them in—i.e., not only 
Daniel and his three friends, but other youths (v. 3; and 
v. 19, ‘among them all), 19. stood... before the king— 
i.e., were advanced to a position of favour near the throne, 
20. ten times—iit., “ten hands,.’? magicians—properly, 
““sacred scribes, skilled in the sacred writings, a class of 
Egyptian priests” [GESENIUS]; from a Hebrew root, a pen, 
The word in our English Version, ‘‘ magicians,” comes from 
Mag, i.e., “a priest.” The Magi formed one of the six 
divisions of the Medes. astrologers—Hebrew, ‘‘ enchant- 
ers,” from a root, “to conceal,” practisers of the oceult 
arts, 21. Daniel continued ... unto... first year of 
Cyrus—{2 Chronicles 36, 22; Ezra l.1.) Not that he did not 
continue beyond that year, but the expression is designed 
to mark the fact that he who was one of the first captives 
taken to Babylon, lived tosee the end of the captivity. See 
my Introduction, “SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BABYLONIAN Ex- 
ILE.” Inch. 10. 1 he is mentioned as living “in the third 
year of Cyrus.” See Margin Note, on the use of * till,” 
Psalm 110. 1; 112, 8. 


« CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 149. NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM: DANIEL’S IN- 
TERPRETATION OF IT, AND ADVANCEMENT. 1. second 
yearof... Nebuchadnezzar—Ch. 1.5 shows that “ three 
years” had elapsed since Nebuchadnezzar had taken Jeru- 
salem. Thesolution of this difficulty is, Nebuchadnezzar 
first ruled as subordinate to his father Nabopolassar, to 
which time ch. 1. refers; whereas “the second year” in 
ch, 2. is dated from his sole sovereignty. The very diffi- 
culty is a proof of genuineness; all was clear to the writer 
and the original readers from their knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances, and so he adds no explanation. A forger 
would not introduce difficulties; the author did not then see 
any difficulty in the case. Nebuchadnezzar is called 
“king” (ch. 1. 1), by anticipation. Before he left Judea, he 
became actual king by the death of his father, and the 
Jews always called him “king,” as commander of the 
invading army. dreams—It is. significant that not to 
Daniel, but to the-then-world-ruler, Nebuchadnezzar, the 
dream is vouchsafed. It was from the first of its repre- 
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sentatives who had conquered the theocracy, that the 
world-power was to learn its doom, as about to be in its 
turn subdued, and for ever, by the kingdom of God. As 
this vision opens, so that in ch.7., developing the same 
truth more fully, closes the first part. Nebuchadnezzar, 
as vicegerent of God (v. 37; cf. Jeremiah 25, 9; Ezekiel 28. 
12-15; Isaiah 44. 28; 45. 1; Romans 13. 1), is honoured with 
the revelation in the form of a dream, the appropriate 
form to one outside the kingdom of God. Soin the cases 
of Abimelech, Pharaoh, &c, (Genesis 20, and 41.), especially 
as the heathen attached such importance to dreams. Still 
it is not he, but an Israelite, who interprets it. Heathen- 
dom is passive, Israel active, in Divine things, so that the 
glory redounds to “the God of heaven.” 2. Chaldeans— 
here, a certain order of priest-magicians, who wore a 
peculiar dress, like that seen on the gods and deified 
men in the Assyrian sculptures. Probably they be- 
longed exclusively to the Chaldeans, the original tribe 
of the Babylonian nation, just as the Magians were 
properly Medes. 3. troubled to know the dream—He 
awoke in alarm, remembering that something solemn 
had been presented to him in a dream, without being able 
to recall the form in which it had clothed itself. His 
thoughts on the unprecedented greatness to which his 
power had attained (v. 29) made him anxious to know 
what the issue of all this should be. God meets this wish 
in the way most caleulated to impress him. 4. Here 
begins the Chaldee portion of Daniel, which continues to 
the end of ch. 7, Init the course, character, and crisis of 
the Gentile power are treated of; whereas, in the other 
parts, which are in Hebrew, the things treated of apply 
more particularly to the Jews and Jerusalem, Syriac— 
the Aramean Chaldee, the vernacular tongue of the king 
and his court; the prophet, by mentioning it here, hints 
at the reason of his own adoption of it from this point, 
live for ever—a formula in addressing kings, like our 
“Long live the king!’ Cf. 1 Kings 1.31. 5. The thing— 
t. e., The dream, ‘‘is gone from me,’”’ GESENIUS translates, 
“The decree is gone forth from me,” irrevocable (ef, Isaiah 
45, 23), viz., that you shall be executed, if you do not tell 
both the dream and the interpretation. English Version 
is simpler, which supposes the king himself to have for- 
gotten the dream. Pretenders to supernatural knowledge 
often bring on themselves their own punishment, cut in 
pieces—(1 Samuel 15. 33.) houses... dunghill—rather, 
amorassheap. The Babylonian houses were built of sun- 
’ dried bricks; when demolished, the rain dissolves the 
whole into a mass of mire, in the wet land, near the river. 
(StuaRT.] As to the consistency of this cruel threat with 
Nebuchadnezzar’s character, see ch. 4. 17, ‘ basest of men ;’’ 
Jeremiah 389. 5, 6; 52. 9-ll. 6. rewards—lit., ‘‘ presents 
poured out in lavish profusion.” 8. gain, , . time—lit,, 
buy. Cf. Ephesians 5. 16; Colossians 4, 5, where the sense 
is somewhat different. the thing is gone from me—(See 
Note, v. 5.) 9. ome decree—there can be no second one 
reversing the first (Esther 4,11), corrupt—deceitful. till 
the time be changed—till a new state of things arrive, 
either by my ceasing to trouble myself about the dream, 
or bywa change of government (which perhaps the agita- 
tion caused by the dream made Nebuchadnezzar to fore- 
bode, and so to suspect the Chaldeans of plotting). tell 
...+ dream,andIshallknow ... yecanshow ,.. in- 
terpretation—If ye cannot tell the past,a dream actually 
presented to me, how can ye know, and show, the future 
events prefigured in it? Thereis nota man.,. that 
can show —God makes the heathen, out of their own 
mouth, condemn their impotent pretensions to supernat- 
ural knowledge, in order to bring out in brighter contrast 
His power to reveal secrets to His servants, though but 
*“‘men upon the earth”’ (cf. v. 22, 23), therefore, &c.—i. e., 
If such things could be done by men, other absolute 
princes would have required them from their magicians; 
as they have not, it is a proof such things cannot be done, 
and cannot be reasonably asked from us. Ll. gods, 
whose dwelling is not with flesh—answering to ‘no 
man upon the earth ;’’ for there were, in their belief, ‘men 
tn heaven,” viz., men deified; e.g., Nimrod, The supreme 
gods are referred to here, who alone, in the Chaldean 
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view, could solve the difficulty, but who do not commu. 
nicate with men, The inferior gods, intermediate between 
men and the supreme gods, are unable to solve it. Con- 
trast with this heathen idea of the utter severance of 
God from man, John 1. 14, ‘The Word was made jlesh, and 
dwelt among us;” Daniel was in this case made His rep- 
resentative, 12, 13. Daniel and his companions do not 
seem to have been actually numbered among the Magi or 
Chaldeans, and so were not summoned before the king. 
Providence ordered it so that all mere human wisdom 
should be shown yain before his Divine power, through 
His servant, was put forth. Ver. 24 shows that the decree 
for slaying the wise men had not been actually executed 
when Daniel interposed. 14. captain of the king’s 
guard—commanding the executioners (see Margin; and 
Genesis 37. 36, Margin). 15. Why is the decree so hasty 
—Why were not all of us consulted before the decree for 
the execution of all was issued? the thing—the agitation 
of the king as to his dream, and his abortive consultation 
of the Chaldeans, It is plain from this that Daniel was 
till now ignorant of the whole matter. 16. Daniel went 
in—perhaps not in person, but by the mediation of some 
courtier who had access to him. His first direct interview 
seems to have been v. 25. [BARNES.] time—the king 
granted ‘‘time”’’ to Daniel, though he would not doso to 
the Chaldeans, because they betrayed their lying purpose: 
by requiring him to tell the dream, which Daniel did not. 
Providence doubtless influenced his mind, already favour- 
able (ch. 1. 19, 20), to show special favour to Daniel. 17. 
Here appears the reason why Daniel sought “ time” (v. 16), 
viz., he wished to engage his friends to join him in ‘prayer 
to God to reveal the dream to him, 18. An illustration 
of the power of united prayer (Matthew 18, 19). The same 
instrumentality rescued Peter from his peril (Acts 12. 5-12), 
19. revealed ...in.,,, night vision—(Job 33, 15, 16.) 
20. answered—responded to God’s goodness by praises, 
name of God—God in His revelation of Himself by acts of 
love, ‘wisdom, and might” (Jeremiah 32.19), 21. changeth 
... times... seasons—“‘he herein gives a general pre- 
paratory intimation, that the dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
is concerning the changes and successions of kingdoms.” 
(JEROME.] The ‘‘ times’ are the phases and periods of du- 
ration of empires (cf. ch. 7. 25; 1 Chronicles 12. 32; 29. 30); 
the ‘‘seasons,” the jitting times for their culmination, de- 
cline, and fall (Ecclesiastes 3, 1; Acts 1. 7; 1 Thessalonians 
5. 1). The vicissitudes of states, with their times and 
seasons, are not regulated by chance or fate, as the 
heathen thought, but by God. removeth kings—(Job 12, 
18; Psalm 75,6, 7; Jeremiah 27.5; cf. 1 Samuel 2. 7, 8.) 
giveth wisdom—(l Kings 3.9-12; James 1.5.) 22. ree 
vealeth—(Job 12. 22,) So spiritually, Ephesians 1. 17, 18). 
knoweth what is in... darkness—(Psalm 139, 11. 12; 
Hebrews 4.13.) light... him—James 1.17; 1 John 1, 
4.) Apocalypse, or “revelation,’’ signifles a Divine, 
prophecy a human, activity. Cf. 1 Corinthians l. 6, 
where the two are distinguished. The prophet is con- 
nected with the outer world, addressing to the congrega- 
tion the words with which the Spirit of God supplies him; 
he speaks in the Spirit, but the apocalyptic seer isin the 
Spirit in his whole person (Revelation J, 10; 4.2). ~The 
form of the apocalyptic revelation (the very term mean- 
ing that the veil that hides the invisible world is taken off) 
is subjectively either the dream, or, higher, the vision, 
The interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream was a pre- 
paratory education to Daniel himself. By graduéi steps, 
each revelation preparing him for the succeeding one, 
God fitted him for disclosures becoming more and more 
special. In chs. 2, and 4, he is but an interpreter of Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s dreams; then he has a dream himself, 
but it is only a vision in a dream of the night (ch, 7, 1, 2); 
then follows a vision in a waking state (ch. 8, 1-3); lastly, 
in the two final revelations (chs. 9. and 10.-12.) the 
ecstatic state is no longer needed. The progression in 
the form answers to the progression in the contents of 
his prophecy; at first general outlines, and these after- 
wards filled up with minute chronological and historical 
details, such as are not found in the Revelation of John, 
though, as became the New Testament, the form of revelae 
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tion is the highest, viz.,clear waking visions. [AUBER- 
LEN.] 23. thee... thee—heascribes all the glory to 
God. God of my fathers—thou hast shown thyself the 
same God of grace to me, a captive exile, as thou didst to 
Israel of old, and this on account of the covenant made 
with our “fathers” (Luke 1, 54,55; ef. Psalm 106, 45). 
given me wisdom and might—thou being the fountain 
of both; referring to v. 20. Whatever wise ability I have to 
stay the execution of the king’s cruel decree, is thy gift. 
me... we... us—the revelation was given to Daniel, 
as “me” implies; yet with just modesty he joins his 
friends with him; because it was to their joint prayers, 
and not to his individually, that he owed the revelation 
from God. known... the king’s matter—the very 
words in which the Chaldeans had denied the possibility 
ofany man on earth telling the dream (‘not a man upon 
the earth can show the king’s matter,” v.10). Impostors 
are compelled by the God of truth to eat up their own 
words, 24. Therefore—Because of having received the 
Divine communication. bring me in before the king— 
implying that he had not previously been in person before 
the king (Note, v. 16), 25. Dhave found a man—like all 
courtiers, in announcing agreeable tidings, he ascribes 
the merit of the discovery to himself, [JrERomE.] So far 
from it being a discrepancy, that he says nothing of 
the previous understanding between him and Daniel, or 
of Daniel’s application to the king (v. 15, 16) it is just what 
we should expect. Arioch would not dare to tell an abso- 
lute despot that he had stayed the execution of his san- 
guinary decree, on his own responsibility ; but would, in 
the first instance, secretly stay it until Daniel had got, by 
application from the king, the time required, without 
Arioch seeming to know of Daniel’s application as the 
cause of the respite; then, when Daniel had received the 
revelation, Arioch would in trembling haste bring him 
in, as if then for the first time he had “found” him. The 
very difficulty when cleared up is a proof of genuineness, 
as it never would be introduced by aforger, 27. caummot— 
Daniel, being learned in all the lore of the Chaldeans (ch, 
1, 4), could authoritatively declare the impossibility of mere 
man solving the king’s difficulty. soothsayers—from a 
root, “to cut off; referring to their cutting the heavens 
into divisions, and so guessing at men’s destinies from 
the place of the stars 2t one’s birth. 28. God—in contrast 
to ‘the wise men,” &c, (v. 27), revealeth secrets—(Amog3 
8.7; 4.13.) Cf. Genesis 41. 45, ‘*Zaphnath-paaneah,”’ 7e- 
vealer of secrets, the title given to Joseph. the latter days 
—lit., “in the after days ” (v, 29); ‘* hereafter” (Genesis 49, 
1). It refers to the whole future, including the Messianic 
days, which is the final dispensation (Isaiah 2.2), wisions 
of thy head—conceptions formed in the brain. 29. God 
met with a revelation Nebuchadnezzar, who had been 
meditating on the future destiny of his vast empire. 30. 
not... for any wisdom that I hawve—not on account of 
any previous wisdom which I may have manifested (ch. 
1.17, 20). The specially-favoured servants of God in all 
ages disclaim merit in themselves, and ascribe all to the 
grace and power of God (Genesis 41. 16; Acts 3, 12). The 
“‘as for me,” disclaiming extraordinary merit, contrasts 
elegantly with “as for thee,” whereby Daniel courteously, 
but without flattery, implies, that God honoured Nebu- 
chadnezzar, as his vicegerent over the world-kingdoms, 
with a revelation on. the subject uppermost in his 
thoughts, the ultimate destinies of those kingdoms. for 
their sakes that shall make known, &c.—a Chaldee 
idiom for, ‘‘to the intent that the interpretation may be 
made known to the king.” the thoughts of thy heart— 
thy subject of thought before falling asleep. Or, perhaps 
the probation of Nebuchaudnezzar's character through this 
revelation may be the meaning intended (ef. 2 Chronicles 
52.31; Luke 2,35), 31. The world-power in its totality 
appears as a colossal human form: Babylon ihe head of 


gold, Medo-Persia the breast and two arms of silver, © 


Greco-Macedonia the belly and two thighs of brass, and 

Rome, with its Germano-Slavonic offshoots, the legs of 

iron and feet of iron and clay; the fourth still existing. 

Those kingdoms only are mentioned which stand in some 

relation to the kingdom of God; of these none is left out; 
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the final establishment of that kingdom is the aim of His 
moral government of the world, The colossus of metal 
stands on weak feet, of clay. All man’s glory is as 
ephemeral and worthless as chaff (cf. 1. Peter 1.34), But 
the kingdom of God, small and unheeded as a “stone” on 
the ground, is compact in its homogeneous unity; whereas 
the world-power, in its heterogeneous constituents, suc- 
cessively supplanting one another, contains the elements 
of decay. The relation of the stone to the mountain is 
that of the kingdom of the cross (Matthew 16. 23; Luke 
24. 26) to the kingdom of glory, the latter beginning, and 
the former ending when the kingdom of God breaks in 
pieces the kingdoms of the world (Revelation 11, 15). 
Christ’s contrast between the two kingdoms refers to 
this passage. a great image—lil., ‘one image that was 
great.” Though the kingdoms were different, it was es- 
sentially one and the same world-power under different 
phases, just as the image was one, though the parts were 
of different metals. 32. On ancient coins states are often 
represented by human figures, The head and higher 
parts signify the earlier times; the lower, the later times, 
The metals become successively baser and baser, imply- 
ing the growing degeneracy from worse to worse. Hesiod, 
200 years before Daniel, had compared the four ages to the 
four metals in the same order; the idea is sanctioned 
here by Holy Writ. It was perbaps one of those frag- 
ments of revelation among the heathen, derived from the 
tradition as to the fall of man. The metals lessen in 
specific gravity, as they go downwards; silver is not so 
heavy as gold, brass not so heavy as silver, and iron not 
so heavy as brass, the weight thus being arranged in the 
reverse of stability. [TREGELLES.] Nebuchadnezzar de- 
rived his authority from God, not from man, nor as re- 
sponsibletoman. Butthe Persian king wasso far depend- 
ent on others that he could not deliver Daniel from the 
princes (ch, 6. 14, 15); contrast ch, 5. 18, 19, as to Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s power from God, ““whom he would he slew, and 
whom he would he kept alive” (cf. Ezra 7.14; Esther 1. 
13-16). Greeco-Macedonia betrays its deterioration in its 
divisions, not united as Babylon and Persia. Iron is 
stroriger than brass, but inferior in other vespects; so 
Rome hardy and strong to tread down the nations, but 
less kingly and showing its chief deterioration in its last 
state. Each successive kingdom incorporates its prede- 
cessor (cf. ch. 5. 28). Power that in Nebuchadnezzar's 
hands was a God-derived (v, 37, 388) autocracy, in the Per- 
sian king’s was a rule resting on his nobility of person 
and birth, the nobles being his equals in rank, but not in 
office; in Greece, an aristocracy not of birth, but individ- 
ual influence; in Rome, lowest of all, dependent entirely 
on popular choice, the emperor being appointed by popu- 
lar military election. 33. As the two arms of silver de- 
note the kings of the Medes and Persians [JoSEPHUS]; and 
the two thighs of brass the Seleucidee of Syria and Lagids 
of Egypt, the two leading sections into which Greeco- 
Macedonia parted, so the two legs of iron signify the two 
Roman consuls. [NEwTon.] The clay, in v. 41, “potter's 
clay,” v. 43, “miry clay,’ means earthenware, hard but 
brittle (cf. Psalm 2.9; Revelation 2. 27, where the same _ 
image is used of the same event); the feet are stable 
whilst bearing only direct pressure, but easily broken to 
pieces by a blow (v. 34), the iron intermixed not retarding, 
but hastening, such a result. 34. stone—Messiah and His 
kingdom (Genesis 49. 24; Psalm 118, 22; Isaiah 2. 16). In 
its relations to Isracl, it is a “stone of stumbling” (Isaiah 
8.14; Acts 4.11; 1 Peter 2.7, 8), on which both houses of 
Israel are broken, not destroyed (Matthew 21. 32), In its 
relation to the Church, the same stone which destroys the 
image is the foundation of the Church (Ephesians 2. 20), 
In its relation to the Gentile world-power, the stone is its 
destroyer (v. 35, 44; cf. Zechariah 12. 3). Christ saith (Mat- 
thew 21, 44, referring to Isaiah 8, 14, 15), ‘‘ Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone (7. e., stumble, and be offended, at Him, as 
the Jews were, from whom, therefore, He says, ‘The king- 
dom shall be taken’) shall be broken.” “but (referring to 
v, 34, 35)on whomsoever it shall fall” (referring to the worlds 
power which had been the instrument of breaking the 
Jews), it shall not merely break, but “grind him to pow- 
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der” (1 Corinthians 15. 24). The falling of the stone on the 
feet of the image cannot refer to Christ at His first advent, 
for the fourth kingdom was not then as yet divided—no 
toes were in existence (see Note, v.44), cut out—viz., from 
“the mountain” (v. 45); viz., Mount Zion (Isaiah 2, 2), and 
antitypically, the heavenly mount of the Father’s glory, 
from whom Christ came, without hands—explained in 
v. 44, “ The God of heaven shall set up a kingdom,” as con- 
trasted with the image which was made with hands of man, 
Messiah not created by human agency, but conceived by 
the Holy Ghost (Matthew 1. 20; Luke 1. 35; cf. Zechariah 
4.6; Mark 14. 58; Hebrews 9. 11, 24). So “not made with 
hands,” i.e., heavenly, 2 Corinthians 5,1; spiritual, Colos- 
sians 2.11. The world-kingdoms were reared by human 
ambition: but this is the “‘kingdom of heaven: “ not of 
this world” (John 18,36). As the fourth kingdom, or Rome, 
was represented in a twofold state, first strong, with legs 
ofiron, then weak, with toes part of iron, part of clay; so* 
this fifth kingdom, that of Christ, is seen conversely, 
first insignificant as a “stone,” then as a “‘mountain” 
filling the whole earth. The ten toes are the ten lesser 
kingdoms into which the Roman kingdom was finally to 
be divided; this tenfold division here hinted at is not 
specified in detail till the seventh chapter, The fourth 
empire originally was bounded in Europe pretty nearly 
by the line of the Rhine and Danube; in Asia by the Eu- 
phrates. In Africa it possessed Egypt and the north 
coasts; South Britain and Dacia were afterwards added, 
but were ultimately resigned. The ten kingdoms do not 
arise until a deterioration (by mixing clay with the iron) 
has taken place; they are in existence when Christ comes 
in glory, and then are broken in pieces. The ten have 
been sought for in the invading hosts of the fifth and 
sixth century. But though many provinces were then 
severed from Rome as independent kingdoms, the dig- 
nity of emperor still continued, and the imperial power 
was exercised over Rome itseif for two centuries. So the 
tenfold divisions cannot be looked for before 731 A. D. 
But the East is not to be excluded, five toes being on.each 
Soot. Thus no point of time before the overthrow of the 
empire at the taking of Constantinople by the Turks (1453 
A.D.) can be assigned for the division. It seems, there- 
fore, that the definite ten will be the ultimate develop- 
ment of the Roman empire just before the rise of Anti- 
christ, who shall overthrow three of the kings, and, after 
three and a half years, he himself be overthrown by 
Christ in person. Some of the ten kingdoms will, doubt- 
less, be the same as some past and present divisions of the 
old Roman empire, which accounts for the continuity of 
the connection between the toes and legs, a gap of centu- 
ries not being interposed, as is objected by opponents 
of the futurist theory. The lists of the ten made by the 
latter differ from one another; and are set aside by the 
fact that they include countries which were never Roman, 
and exclude one whole section of the empire, viz., the Hast, 
(TREGELLES.] upon his feet—the last state of the Roman 
empire. Not “upon his legs.”’ Cf. “‘in the days of these 
kings” (ote, v. 44), 35. broken . , . together—excluding 
a contemporaneous existence of the kingdom of the world 
and the kingdom of God (in its manifested, as distinguished 
from its spiritual phase). The latter is not gradually to 
wear away the former, but to destroy it at once, and ut- 
terly (2 Thessalonians 1.7-10; 2.8), However, the Hebrew 
may be translated, ‘‘in one discriminate mass,” chaff 
image of the ungodly, as they shall be dealt with in the 
judgment (Psalm 1. 4,5; Matthew 3.12), summer thresh- 
ing-floors—Grain was winnowed in the East on an ele- 
vated space in the open air, by throwing the grain into 
the air with a shovel, so that the wind might clear 
awaythe chaff. no place ,. . found for them—(Revela- 
tion 20. 11; cf. Psalm 37, 10, 36; 103. 16.) became,,., mouns 
tain—cut out of the mountain (v, 45) originally, it ends in 
becoming a mountain. So the kingdom of God, coming 
from heaven originally, ends in heaven being estab- 
lished on earth (Revelation 21. 1-8). filled... earth— 
(Isaiah 11.9; Habakkuk 2.14.) It is in connection with 
Jerusalem as the mother Church it is to do so (Psalm 80. 9; 
Isaiah 2. 2,3). 36. we—Daniel and his three friends, 37. 
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Thou... arta king of kings—The committal of power 
in fullest plenitude belongs to Nebuchadnezzar person- 
ally, as having made Babylon the mighty empire it was, 
In twenty-three years after him the empire was ended: 
with him its greatness is identified (ch. 4. 30), his success- 
ors having done nothing notable. Not that he actually 
ruled every part of the globe, but that God granted him 
illimitable dominion in whatever direction his ambition led 
him, Egypt, Nineveh, Arabia, Syria, Tyre, and its Phe- 
nician colonies (Jeremiah 27. 5-8). Cf. as to Cyrus, Ezra 1, 
2. 38.men,... beasts .,. fowls—the dominion origin- 
ally designed for man (Genesis 1, 28; 2. 19, 20), forfeited by 
sin; temporarily delegated to Nebuchadnezzar and the 
world-powers; but, as they abuse the trust for self, in- 
stead of for God, to be taken from them by the Son of 
man, who will exercise it for God, restoring in his person 
to man the lost inheritance (Psalm 8, 4-6, &c.), Thou art 
... head of gold—alluding to the riches of Babylon, 
hence called “the golden city” (Isaiah 14,4; Jeremiah 51.7; 
Revelation 18,16), 39. That Medo-Persia is the second 
kingdom appears from ch. 5. 28; 8. 20. Cf. 2 Chronicles 36, 
20; Isaiah 21.2. inferior—'The kings of Persia were the 
worst race of men that ever governed an empire.’ 
[PRIDEAUX.] Politically, which is the main point of view 
here, the power of the central government in which the 
nobles shared with the king, being weakened by the grow- 
ing independence of the provinces, was inferior to that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, whose sole word was law through- 
out his empire. brass—the Greeks (the third empire, ch. 
8. 21; 10. 20; 11, 2-4) were celebrated for the brazen armour 
of their warriors. JEROME fancifully thinks that the 
brass, as being a clear-sounding metal, refers to the elo- 
quence for which Greece was famed. The ‘‘belly,” in wv 
32, may refer to the drunkenness of Alexander and the 
luxury of the Ptolemies, [TIRINUS.] ower all the earth 
—Alexander commanded that he should be called “ king 
of all the world” (JUSTIN, 12. sec. 16.9; ARRIAN, Exp. Alex. 
7. sec, 15), The four successors (Diadochi) who divided 
Alexander’s dominions at his death, of whom the Seleu- 
cide in Syria and the Lagidee in Egypt were chief, held! 
the same empire. 40. iron—this vision sets forth the 
character of the Roman power, rather than its territorial’ 
extent. [TREGELLES.] breaketh in pieces... all—So,; 
in righteous retribution, itself will at last be broken in 
pieces (v. 44) by the kingdom of God (Revelation 13. 10). 
41-43, feet... toes... part... clay... iron—ex- 
plained presently, ‘the kingdom shall be partly strong; 
partly broken” (rather, “brittle,” as earthenware); and v 
43, ‘‘they shall mingle... with the seed of men,” i: e., 
there will be power (in its deteriorated form, iron) mixed: 
up with that which is wholly of man, and therefore brit- 
tle; power in the hands of the people having no internal 
stability, though something is left of the strength of the 
iron. [TREGELLES.] NEWTON, who understands the 
Roman empire to be parted into the ten kingdoms al- 
ready (whereas TREGELLES makes them /uture), explains 
the “clay” mixture as the blending of barbarous nations 
with Rome by intermarriages and alliances, in whieh 
there was no stable amalgamation, though the ten king- 
doms retained much of Rome’s strength. The ‘‘mingling 
with the seed of men” (v. 44) seems to refer to Genesis-6, 2, 
where the marriages of the seed of godly Seth with the 
daughters of ungodly Cain are described in similar words; 
the reference, therefore, seems to be to the blending of the 
Christianized Roman empire with the pagan nations, a 
deterioration being the result, Efforts have been often 
made to reunite the parts into one great empire, as by 
Charlemagne and Napoleon, but in vain. Christ alone 
shall effect that. 44. in the days of these kings—in the 
days of these kingdoms, i. e., of the last of the four. So 
Christianity was set up when Rome had become mistress 
of Judea and the world (Luke 2..}, &c.). [NEWTON.] 
Rather, “in the days of these kings;’”? answers to “upon 
his feet” (v. 34), i. e., the ten toes (v: 42), or ten kings, the 
final state of the Roman empire, For “these kings” can- 
not mean the four successional monarchies, as they do 
not coevist as the holders of power; if the fourth had been 
meant, the singular, not the pluralj.would be used, The 
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falling of the stone on the image must mean, destroying 
judgment on the fourth Gentile power, not gradual evan- 
gelization of it by grace; and the destroying judgment 
cannot be dealt by Christians, for they are taught to sub- 
mit to the powers that be, so that it must be dealt by 
Christ himself at his coming again. We live under the 
divisions of the Roman empire which began 1400 years 
ago, and which at the time of His coming shall be 
definitely ten. All that had failed in the hand of man 
shall then pass away, and that which is kept in His own 
hand shall be introduced. Thus the second chapter is 
the alphabet of the subsequent prophetic statements in 
Daniel. [TREGELLES.] God of heaven ,. . kingdom— 
hence the phrase, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 3. 
2). mot... left to other people—as the Chaldees had 
been forced to leave their kingdom to the Medo-Persians, 
and these to the Greeks, and these to the Romans (Micah 
4,7; Luke 1. 82, 33), break . . . all—(Isaiah 60. 12; 1 Co- 
rinthians 15. 24.) 45. without hands—(WVofle, v. 35.) The 
connection of the ‘tforasmuch,’’ &c., is, ‘tas thou sawest 
that the stone,” &c., this is an indication that ‘the great 
God,” &c., i. e., the fact of thy seeing the dream as I have 
recalled it to thy recollection, is a proof that it is no airy 
phantom, but ‘a real representation to thee from God of 
the future. A similar proof of the “certainty” of the 
event was given to Pharaoh by the doubling of hisdream 
(Genesis 41,32), 46. fell upon... face, and worshipped 
Daniel—worshipping God in the person of Daniel. Sym- 
bolical of the future prostration of the world-power be- 
fore Messiah and His kingdom (Philippians 2. 10) As 
other servants of God refused such honours (Acts 10, 25, 26; 
14. 13-15; Revelation 22. 8,9), and Daniel (ch. 1.8) would 
not taste defiled food, nor give up prayer to God at the 
cost of his life (ch. 6.), it seems likely that Daniel rejected 
the proffered Divine honours, The word “answered” (v. 
47)implies that Daniel had objected to these honours; and 
in compliance with his objection, ‘the king answered, Of 
a truth, your God is a God of gods.’’ Daniel had dis- 
claimed all personal merit in v.30, giving Gop all the 
glory (cf. v. 45). commanded, .. sweet odours—Divine 
honours (Ezra 6.10), It is not said his command was 
executed, 47. Lord of kings—The world-power shall at 
last have to acknowledge this (Revelation 17. 14; 19, 16); 
even as Nebuchadnezzar, who had been the God-appointed 
“king of kings’ (v. 87), but who had abused the trust, is 
constrained by God’s servant to acknowledge that God is 
the true “Lord of kings.” 48. One reason for Nebuchad- 
nezzar having been vouchsafed such a dream is here seen, 
viz., that Daniel might be promoted, and the captive peo- 
ple of God be comforted: the independent state of the 
captives during the exile, and the alleviation of its hard- 
ships, were much due to Daniel. 49, Daniel requested— 
Contrast this honourable remembrance of his humble 
friends in his elevation with the spirit of the children of 
the world in the chief butler’s case (Genesis 40, 23; Eccle- 
siastes 9. 15,16; Amos 6.6), in the gate—the place of 
holding courts of justice and levees in the East (Esther 2, 
19; Job 29.7). So “the Sublimé Porte,” or Gate, denotes 
the sultan’s government, his counsels being formerly held 
in the entrance of his palace. Daniel was a chief coun- 
sellor of the king, and president over the governors of the 
different orders into which the Magi were divided, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-30. NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S IDOLATROUS IMAGE; 
SHADRACH, MESHACH, AND ABED-NEGO ARE DELIV- 
ERED FROM THE FURNACE, Between the vision of Nebu- 
ehadnezzar in the 2d ch., and that of Danielin the 7th, 
four narratives of Daniel’s and his friends’ personal his- 
tory are introduced. As ch. 2, and 7, go together, so ch. 
8. and 6. (the deliverance from the lions’ den), ch, 4.and 
5.; of these last two pairs, the former shows God’s near- 
ness to save His saints when faithful to Him, at the 
very time they seem to be crushed by the world-power. 
The second pair shows in the case of the two kings of 
the first monarchy, how God can suddenly humble the 
world-power in the height of its insolence. The latter ad- 
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vances from mere self-glorification, in the fourth chapter, 
to open opposition to God in the fifth. Nebuchadnezzar 
demands homage to be paid to his image (ch. 3.), and 
boasts of his power (ch. 4). But Belshazzar goes farther, 
blaspheming God by polluting His holy vessels. There 
is a similar progression in the conduct of God’s people, 
Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego refuse positive homage 
to the image of the world-power (ch. 3.); Daniel will not 
yield it even a negative homage, by omitting for a time the 
worship of God (ch. 6). Jehovah’s power manifested for 
the saints against the world in individual histories (ch, 
3.-6.), is exhibited in ch, 2. and 7., in world-wide propheti- 
eal pictures; the former heightening the effect of the lat- 
ter. The miracles wrought in behalf of Daniel and his 
friends were a manifestation of God's glory in Daniel’s 
person, as the representative of the theocracy before the 
Babylonian king, who deemed himself almighty, at a 
*time when God could not manifest it in His people asa 
body. They tended also to secure, by their impressive 
character, that respect for the covenant people on the part 
of the heathen powers which issued in Cyrus’ decree, not 
only restoring the Jews, but ascribing honour to the God 
of heaven, and commanding the building of the temple 
(Ezra 1,14). [AUBERLEN,.] image— Nebuchadnezzar’s 
confession of God did not prevent him being a worshipper 
of idols besides. Ancient idolaters thought that each 
nation had its own gods, and that, in addition to these, 
foreign gods might be worshipped. The Jewish religion 
was the only exclusive one that claimed all homage for 
Jehovah as the only true God, Men will in times of trouble 
confess God, if they are allowed to retain their favourite’ 
heart-idols. The image was that of Bel, the Babylonian 
tutelary god; or rather, Nebuchadnezzar himself, the per- 
sonification and representative of the Babylonian em- 
pire, as suggested to him by the dream (ch, 2, 38), “ Thou 
art this head of gold.”” The interval between the dream 
and the event here was about nineteen years. Nebuchad- 
nezzar had just returned from finishing the Jewish and 
Syrian wars, the spoils of which would furnish the means 
of rearing such a colossal statue, [PRIDEAUx.] The co- 
lossal size makes it likely that the frame was wood, over- 
laid with gold. The “height,” 60 cubits, is so out of pro- 
portion with the “‘ breadth,” exceeding it. ten times, that 
it seems best to suppose the thickness from breast to back 
to be intended, which is exactly the right proportion of a 
well-formed man. [AUGUSTINE, De Civitate Dei, 15. 26.] 
PRIDEAUX thinks the 60 cubits to refer to the image and 
pedestal together, the image being 27 cubits high, or 40% 
feet, the pedestal 33 cubits, or 50 feet. Heroporus (1. 183) 
confirms this by mentioning a similar image, 40 feet high, 
in the temple of Belus at Babylon. It was not the same 
image, for the one here was on the plain of Dura, not in 
the city. 2%. primces—‘‘satraps” of provinces. [GESE- 
NIUS.] captains—rulers, not exclusively military, sher= 
iffs—men learned in the law, like the Arab Mufti. (GESE- 
NIUS.] 3. stood before the image—in an attitude of de- 
votion. Whatever the king approved of, they all approve 
of. There is no stability of principle in the ungodly. 4. 
The arguments of the persecutor are in brief, Tarn or 
burn, 5. cornet—a wind instrument, like the French 
horn, is meant, flute—a pipe or pipes, not blown trans- 
versely as our “flute,” but by mouth-pieces at the end, 
sackbut—a triangular stringed instrument, having short 
strings, the sound being ona high sharp key, psaltery 
—a kind of harp. dulcimer—a bagpipe consisting of two 
pipes, thrust through a leathern bag, emitting a sweet 
plaintive sound. Chaldee Sumponya, the modern Italian 
Zampogna, Asiatic Zambonja, fall down—that the recu- 
sants might be the more readily detected. 6. No other na- 
tion but the Jews would feel this edict oppressive; for it 
did not prevent them worshipping their own gods besides. 
It was evidently aimed at the Jews by those jealoas of 
their high position in the king’s court, who therefore in- 
duced him to pass an edict as to all reeusants, represent~ 
ing such refusal of homage as an act of treason to Nebue 
chadnezzar as civil and religious “head” of the empire, 
So the edict under Darius (6th ch.) was aimed against the ; 
Jews by those jealous of Daniel’s influence, The literal 
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image of Nebuchadnezzar is a typical prophecy of “the 
image of the beast,” connected with mystical Babylon, in 
Revelation 13,14. The second mystical beast there causeth 
the earth, and them that dwell therein, to worship the 
first beast, and that as many as would not, should be 
killed (Revelation 13. 12, 15), furmace—a common mode 
of punishment in Babylon (Jeremiah 29, 22), It is not ne- 
cessary to suppose that the furnace was made for the occa- 
sion. Cf, ‘‘brick kiln,’ 2 Samuel 12.31. Any furnace for 
common purposes in the vicinity of Dura would serve. 
CHARDIN, in his travels (A. D. 1671-1677), mentions that in 
Persia, to terrify those who took advantage of scarcity to 
sell provisions at exorbitant prices, the cooks were roasted 
over a slow fire, and the bakers cast into a burning oven, 
7. None of the Jews seem to have been present, except 
the officers, summoned specially, 8. accused the Jews— 
lit., ate the rent limbs, or flesh of the Jews (cf. Job 31, 31; 
Psalm 14.4; 27.2; Jeremiah 10. 25). Not probably in gen- 
eral, but as: v, 12 states, Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego.* Why Daniel was not summoned does not appear, 
Probably he was in some distant part of the empire on 
state business, and the general summons (v. 2) had not 
time to reach him before the dedication. Also, the Jews’ 
enemies found it more politic to begin by attacking Shad- 
rach, Meshach, and Abed-nego, who were nearer at hand, 
and had less influence, before they proceeded to attack 
Daniel, 9. live for ever—A_ preface of flattery is closely 
akin to the cruelty that follows. So Acts 24, 2,3, &c., Ter- 
tullus in accusing Paul before Felix. 12. serve not thy 
gods—not only not the golden image, but also not any of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s gods, 13. bring—instead of command- 
sng their immediate execution, as in the case of the Magi 
(ch, 2? 12), Providence inclined him to command the recu- 
sants to be brought before him, so that their noble “‘ testi- 
mony” for God might be given before the world-powers 
“against them’ (Matthew 10. 18), tc the edification of the 
Chureh in all ages. 14. Is it teue—rather, as Margin 
(THEODOTION], ‘Is it purposely that,” &c. Cf. the Hebrew, 
Numbers 35. 20, 22. Notwithstanding his “ fury,’ his past 
favour for them disposes him to give them the opportu- 
nity of excusing themselves on the ground that their dis- 
obedience had not been intentional; so he gives them 
another trial to see whether they would still worship the 
image. 15. who is that God—so Sennacherib’s taunt 
(2 Kings 18.35), and Pharaoh’s (Exodus 5.2), mot care= 
ful to answer thee—rather, ‘‘ We have no need to answer 
thee;” thou art determined on thy side, and our mind is 
made up not to worship the image: there is therefore 
no use in ourarguing as if we could be shaken from our 
principles. Hesitation, or parleying with sin, is fatal; 
unhesitating decision is the only safety, where the path 
of duty is clear (Matthew 10. 19, 28), 17. Ef it be so—VaA- 
TABLUS translates, ‘‘Assuredly.” English Version agrees 
better with the original. The sense is, J/ it be our lot to be 
east into the furnace, our God (quoted from Deuteronomy 
6. 4) is able to deliver us (a reply to Nebuchadnezzar’s 
challenge, ‘‘ Who is that God that shall deliver you?’’), 
and He will deliver us, &c. (either from death, or in 
death, 2 Timothy 4. 17, 18). He will, we trust, literally de- 
liver us, but certainly He will doso spiritually. 18. But 
if mot, &c.—connected with v. 18. “Whether our God 
deliver us, as He is able, or do not, we will not serve thy 
gods.” Their serviee of God is not mercenary in its mo- 
tive. Though He slay them, they will still trust in Him 
(Job 13.15). Their deliverance from sinful compliance 
was as great a miracle in the kingdom of grace, as that 
from the furnace was in the kingdom of nature. Their 
youth, and position as captives and friendless exiles, 
before the absolute world-potentate and the horrid 
death awaiting them if they should persevere in their 
faith, all enhance the grace of God, which carried them 
through such an ordeal, 19. visage... changed—He 
had shown forbearance (v. 14, 15) as a favour to them, but 
now that they despise even his forbearance, anger ‘‘ fills” 
him, and is betrayed in his whole countenance. seven 
times more than it was wont—iit,, “than it was (ever) 
seen to be heated.’”’ Seven is the perfect number, t.e., it 
was made as hot as possible. Passion overdoes and defeats 
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Delivered from the Fiery Furnace, 


its own end, for the hotter the fire, the sooner were they 

likely tobe putoutofpain, 21. coats ,,. hosem,.. hats— 

HERODOTUS (1, 195) says that the Babylonian costume con- 

sisted of three parts: 1. wide, long pantaloons; 2, a woollen 

shirt ; 3.an outer mantle witha girdle round it, So these are 

specified [GESENIUS], “ their pantaloons, inner tunics (ho- 

sen, or stockings, are not commonly worn in the East), 

and outer mantles.’”’ Their being cast in so hurriedly, 

with all their garments on, enhanced the miracle in that 

not even the smell of fire passed on their clothes, though 

of delicate, inflammable material, 22. flame... slew 

those men—(Ch., 6,24; Psalm7.16.) 23. fell down—not 

cast down ; for those who brought the three youths to the 

furnace, perished by the flames themselves, and so could: 
not cast them in. Here follows an addition in LXX,, Sy- 

rian, Arabic and Vulgate versions, ‘‘The Prayer of Aza- 

rias,” and ‘The Song of the Three Holy Children.” Itis 

not in the Chaldee. The hymn was sung throughout the 

whole Church in their liturgies, from the earliest times 

(RUFINUS in Symb. Ap.,and ATHANASIUS), The ‘ astonish- 

ment” of Nebuchadnezzar in v, 24 is made an argument 

for its genuineness, as if it explained the cause of his as- 

tonishment, viz, “‘they walked in the midst of the fire 

praising God, &c., but the angel of the Lord came down 

into the oven” (v. Land v. 27 of the Apocryphal addition). 

But», 250f Hnglish Version explains his astonishment, with- 

out need of any addition. 24 True, O king—God ex- 

torted this confession from His enemies’ own mouths, 

25. four—whereas but three had been cast in. looese— 

whereas they had been cast in “‘bound.’’ Nebuchadnez- 

zar’s question, in v, 24,is as if he can scarcely trust hisown 

memory as toa fact so recent, now that he sees through 

an aperture in the furnace what seems to contradict it. 

walking in ,., midst of, , . fire—image of the godly 

unhurt, and at large (John 8, 36), “in the midst of trouble” 

(Psalm 138.7; ef. Psalm 23.3, 4) They walked upand down 

in the fire, not leaving it, but waiting for God’s time to 

bring them out, just as Jesus waited in the tomb as God’s 

prisoner, till God should let Him out (Acts 2, 26, 27). So 

Paul (2 Corinthians 12.8, 9), So Noah waited in the ark, 

after the flood, till God brought him forth (Genesis 8. 12-18). ° 
like the Son of Ged—unconsciously, like Saul, Caiaphas 

(John 11, 49-52), and Pilate, he is made to utter Divine 

truths, ‘Son of God’’ in kis mouth means only an ‘‘an- 

gel” from heaven, as v. 28 proves. Cf. Job 1.6; 38.7; Psalm 

34.7, 8; and the probably heathen centurion’s exclama- 

tion (Matthew 27, 54). The Chaldeans believed in families 

of gods: Bel, the supreme god, accompanied by the goddess ~ 
Mylitta, being the father of the gods; thus the expres- 
sion he meant one sprung from and sent by the gods. Really 
it was the “ messenger of the covenant,”’ who herein gave 
a prelude to Hisincarnation, 26. the most high God— 
he acknowledges Jehovah to be supreme above other gods 
(not that he ceased to believe in these); so he returns to 
his original confession, “‘ your God is a God of gods”’ (ch, 2. 
47), from which he had swerved in the interim, perhaps 
intoxicated by his success in taking Jerusalem, whose 
God he therefore thought unable to defend it, 27. mor... 
an hair—(Luke 12.7; 21.18.) fire had no power—fulfilling 
Isaiah 43. 2; cf. Hebrews 11. 34. God alone isa ‘‘consuming - 
fire’ (Hebrews 12, 29), mor... smell of fire—cf, spiritu- 
ally, 1 Thessalonians 5.22. 28. In giving some better traits 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s character, Daniel agrees with Jere- 
miah 39. 11; 42.12. changed the king’s word—have 
made the king’s attempt to coerce into obedience vain, 
Have set aside his word (so “alter ... word,” Ezra 6, 11) 
from regard to God. Nebuchadnezzar now admits that 
God’s law should be obeyed, rather than his (Acts. 5. 29). 
yielded . . . bodies—viz., to the fire. mot serwe—by sacri- 
ficing. mor worship—by prostration of the body. De- 
cision for God at last gains the respect even of the worldly 
(Proverbs 16.7). 29. This decree promulgated throughout 
the vast empire of Nebuchadnezzar must have tended 
much to keep the Jews from idolatry in the captivity and 
thenceforth (Psalm 76, 10). 
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Eprtcr oF NEBUCHADNEZZAR. CONTAINING 
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Ver. 1-37. 





Nebuchadnezzar Relates his Dream, 


His SECOND DREAM, RELATING TO HIMSELF. Punished 
with insanity for his haughtiness, he sinks to the level 
of the beasts (illustrating Psalm 49, 6, 12). The opposition 
between bestial and human life, set forth here, is a key 
to interpret the symbolism in the 7th chapter concerning 
the beasts and the Son of man. After his conquests, and 
his building in fifteen days a new palace, according to 
the heathen historian, ABYDENUS (268 B. C.), whose account 
confirms Daniel, he ascended upon his palace-roof (see v, 
29, Margin), whence he could see the surrounding city 
which he had built, and seized by some deity, he predicted 
the Persian conquest of Babylon, adding a prayer that the 
Persian leader might on his return be borne where there 


‘is no path of men, and where the wild beasts graze (lan- 


guage evidently derived by tradition from v, 32, 33, though 
the application is different). In his insanity, his excited 
mind would naturally think of the coming conquest of 
Babylon by the Medo-Persians, already foretold to him 
in ch.2, 1. Peace—the usual salutation in the Kast, ‘*Sha- 
lom,” whence Salaam. The primitive revelation of the 
fall,and man’s alienation from God, made “ peace’’ to be 
felt as the first and deepest want of man. The Orientals 
(as the East was the cradle of revelation) retained the 
word by tradition. 2. Ithought it good—“ It was seemly 
before me” (Psalm 107.2-8), sigms—tokens significant of 
God’s omnipotent agency. The plural is used, as it com- 
prises the marvellous dream, the marvellous interpreta- 
tion of it, and its marvellous issue, 4 Iwas... at rest 
—my wars over, my kingdom at peace, flourishing— 
“preen.” Image from a tree(Jeremiah 17.8). Prosperous 
(Job 15, 32), 6. It may seem strange that Daniel was not 
first summoned, But it was ordered by God’s providence 
that he should be reserved to the last, in order that all 
mere human means should be proved vain, before God 
manifested His power through His servant; thus the 
haughty king was stripped of all fleshly confidences, 
The Chaldees were the king’s recognized interpreters of 
dreams; whereas Daniel’s interpretation of the one in ch, 
2,.had been a peculiar case, and very many years before, 
nor had he been consulted on such matters since, 8. Bel- 
teshazzar—called so from the god Bel or Belus (see Nate, 
ch. 1,7). 9. spirit of the holy gods—Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks as a heathen, who yet has imbibed some notions 
of the true God. Hence he speaks of * gods’ in the plural, 
but gives the epithet “holy,” which applies to Jehovah 
alone, the heathen gods making no pretension to purity, 


_ even in the opinion of their votaries (Deuteronomy 82. 31; 


ef, Isaiah 63.11). “I know” refers to his knowledge of 
Daniel’s skill many years before (ch. 2.); hence he calls 
him ‘*master of the magicians.” troubleth—gives thee 
difficulty in explaining it. 10. tree—so the Assyrian 
is compared to a ‘cedar’ (Ezekiel 381.3; ef. Ezekiel 
17. 24). im the midst of the earth—denoting its con- 
Spicuous position as the centre whence the imperial 
authority radiated in all directions, £2. beasts ... 
shadow under it—implying that God’s purpose in estab- 
lishing empires in the world is that they may be as trees 
affording men “fruits” for “meat,” and a “shadow” for 
rest (cf. Lamentations 4, 20). But the world-powers abuse 
their trust for self; therefore Messiah comes to plant the 
tree of His gospel-kingdom, which alone shall realize 
God's purpose (Ezekiel 17.23; Matthew 13. 32). Hrropotus 
(7. 19) mentions a dream (probably suggested by the tradi- 
tion of this dream of Nebuchadnezzar in Daniel) which 
Xerxes had, viz., that he was crowned with olive, and that 
the branches of the olive filled the whole earth, but that 
afterwards the crown vanished from his head: signifying 
his universal dominion soon to come to an end, 43. 
watcher and an holy one—rather, ‘even an holy one.” 
Only one angel is intended, and he not one of the bad, but 
of the holy angels. Called a “watcher,” because ever on 
the watch to execute God’s will (JERomp], (Psalm 103, 20, 
21), Cf. as to their watchfulness, Revelation 4. 8, “ full of 
eyes Within .., they rest not day and night.” Also they 
watch good men committed to their charge (Psalm 84. 7; 
Hebrews 1, 14); and watch over the veil to record their 
sins, and at God’s bidding at last punish them (Jeremiah 
4.16, 17), ‘‘watchers” applied to human instruments of 
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which is Interpreted by Daniel. 


God's vengeance. As to Gop (ch. 9. 4; Job 7.12; 14.163 
Jeremiah 44,27). In a good sense (Genesis 31. 49; Jere- 
miah 81, 28). The idea of heavenly “ watchers” under the 
supreme God (called in the Zendavesta of the Persian 
Zoroaster, ‘‘Ormuzd”’) was founded on the primeval rey- 
elation as to evil angels having watched for an opportu- 
nity until they succeeded in tempting man to his ruin, 
and good angels ministering to God’s servants (as Jacob, 
Genesis 28. 15; 82.1, 2). Cf. the watching over Abraham: 
for good, and over Sodom for wrath after long watching in 
vain for good men in it, for whose sake he would spare it, 
Genesis 18.; and over Lot for good, Genesis 19. Daniel 
fitly puts in Nebuchadnezzar’s mouth the expression, 
though not found elsewhere in Scripture, yet substan- 
tially sanctioned by it (2 Chronicles 16.9; Proverbs 15. 3; 
Jeremiah 32, 19), and natural to him according to Oriental 
modes of thought, 14. Hew down—{ Matthew 3. 10; Luke 
13.7.) The holy (Jude 14) one incites his fellow-angels to 
God’s appointed work (cf. Revelation 14, 15, 18), beasts 
get away from under it—it shall no longer afford them 
shelter (Ezekiel 31. 12). 15. stump—the kingdom is still 
reserved secure for him at last, as a tree stump secured by 
a hoop of brass and iron from being split by the sun’s 
heat, in the hope of its growing again (Isaiah 11. 1; ef. Job 
14, 7-9), BARNES refers it to the chaining of the royal 
maniac, 16, heart—understanding (Isaiah 6, 10), times— 
i.e., years (ch, 12,7), “Seven” is the perfect number: a 
week of years: acomplete revolution of time accompany- 
ing a complete revolution in his state of mind. 17. de= 
mand—i, e., determination; viz.,as to the change to which 
Nebuchadnezzar is to be doomed. A selemn council of 
the heavenly ones is supposed (cf. Job 1, 6; 2.1), over 
which God presides supreme, His “decree” and “ word” 
are therefore said to be theirs (cf. v. 24, “decree of the 
Most High’); ‘the decree of the watchers,” ‘the word 
of the holy ones,” For He has placed particular king- 
doms under the administration of angelic beings, subject 
to Him (ch, 10, 13, 20; 12.1). The word ‘‘demand,” in the 
second clause, expresses a distinct idea from the first 
clause, Not only as members of God’s council (ch. 7. 10; 
1 Kings 22. 19; Psalm 103. 21; Zechariah 1, 10) do they sub- 
scribe to His ‘‘decree,” but that decree is in answer to 
their prayers, wherein they demand that every mortal 
shall be humbled, whosoever tries to obscure the glory of 
God. (CALVIN.] Angels are grieved when God’s preroga- 
tive is in the least infringed. How awful to Nebuched- 
nezzar to know that angels plead against him for his 
pride, and that the decree has been passed in the high 
court of heayen for his humiliation in answer to angels’ 
demands! The conceptions are moulded ina form pecu- 
liarly adapted to Nebuchadnezzar’s modes of thought, 
the living—not as distinguished from the dead, but from 
the inhabitants of heaven, who “ know” that which the 
men of the world need to be taught (Psalm 9. 16); the un- 
godly confess there is a God, but would gladly confine 
Him toheaven. But, saith Daniel, God ruleth not merely 
there, but “‘in the kingdom of men.” basest—the low- 
est in condition (1 Samuel 2.8; Luke 1.52). It is not one’s 
talents, excellency, or noble birth, but God's will, which 
elevates to the throne. Nebuchadnezzar abased to the 
dunghill, and then restored, was to have in himself an 
experimental proof of this (v, 37), 19, Damiel . . . Belte- 
shazzar—the use of the Hebrew as well as the Chaldee 
name, so far from being an objection, as some have made 
it, is an undesigned mark of genuineness, Ina proclama- 
tion to ‘all people,” and one designed to honour the God 
of the Hebrews, Nebuchadnezzar would naturally use the 
Hebrew name (derived from El, God, tae name by which 
the prophet was best known among his countrymen), as 
well as the Gentile name by which he was known in the 
Chaldean empire, astonied—overwhelmed with awe at 
the terrible import of the dream, one hour—the original 
means often ‘a moment,” or “short time,’ as in ch, 3. 6, 
15. let not the dream ,. . trouble thee—many despots 
would have punished a prophet who dared to foretell his 
overthrow. Nebuchadnezzar assures Daniel he may freely 
speak out. the dream be to them that hate thee—Wo 
are to desire the prosperity of those under whose author 





‘18), they shall wet thee—i. e., thou shalt be wet. 





The King's Dream Fulpled, 


tty God’s providence has placed us (Jeremiah 29.7). The 
wish here is not so much against others, as for the king: 
a common formula (2 Samuel 18, 32) It is not the lan- 
guage of uncharitable hatred. 20. The tree is the king. 
‘The branches, the princes. The leaves, the soldiers. The 
fruits, the reyenues. The shadow, the protection afforded 
to dependent states. 22. It is thou—He speaks pointedly, 
and without circumlocution (2 Samuel 12.7), Whilst pity- 
ing the king, he uncompromisingly pronounces his sen- 
‘tence of punishment. Let ministers steer the mean be- 
tween, on the one hand, fulminations against sinners 
under the pretext of zeal, without any symptom of com- 
passion; and, on the other, flattery of sinners under the 
‘pretext of moderation. to the end of the earth—(Jere- 
miah 27. 6-8.) To the Caspian, Euxine, and Atlantic seas. 
24. decree of the Most High—what was termed in v. 17 
by Nebuchadnezzar “the decree of the watchers,” is here 
more accurately termed by Daniel, “ the decree of the Most 
High.” They are but His ministers, 25. they shall drive 
‘thee—a Chaldce idiom for ¢hou shalt be driven. Hypochon- 
‘driacal madness was his malady, which “drove’’ him 
under the fancy that he was a beast, to ‘dwell with the 
beasts;"’ v. 34 proves this, ‘‘mine understanding re- 
turned.” The regency would leave him to roam in the 
large beast-abounding parks attached to the palace. 
eat. grass—i.e., vegetables, or herbs in general (Genesis 3. 
till 
thou know, &c.—(Psalm 83. 17,18; Jeremiah 27.5.) 26. 
thou shalt have known, &c.—a promise of spiritual 
grace to him, causing the jadgment to humble, not harden, 
his heart. heavens do rule—the plural is used, as ad- 
dressed to Nebuchadnezzar, the head of an organized 
earthly kingdom, with various principalities under the 
supreme ruler, So “the kingdom of heaven” (Matthew 4. 
17; Greek, “kingdom of the heavens’’) is a manifold organ- 
ization, composed of various orders of angels, under the 
Most High (Ephesians 1, 20, 21; 3.10; Colossians IL. 16). 
27. break off—as a galling yoke (Genesis 27. 40); sin is a 
heavy load (Matthew 11. 28). LXX.and Vulgate translate 
not so well, “‘redeem,’”’ which is made an argument for 
Rome's doctrine of the expiation of sins by meritorious 
works. Even (ranslale it so, itcan only mean, Repent and 
show the reality of thy repentance by works of justice 
and charity (cf Luke 1. 41); so God will remit thy pun- 
ishment. The trouble will be longer before it comes, or 
shorter when it does come. Cf, the cases of Hezekiah, 
Isaiah 38.1-5; Nineveh, Jonah 3, 5-10; Jeremiah 18.7, 8. 
The change is not in God, but in the sinner who repents. 
As the king who had provoked God’s judgments by sin, 
sohe might avert it by a return to righteousness (cf. Psalm 
41. 1,2; Acts 8. 22), Probably, like most Oriental despots, 
Nebuchadnezzar had oppressed the poor by forcing them 
to labour in his great public works without adequate re- 
muneration. if... lemgtheningof..,. tranquillity—if 
haply thy present prosperity shall be prolonged. 29. 
twelve months—this respite was granted to him to leave 
him without excuse. So the 120 years granted before the 
flood (Genesis 6.3). At the first announcement of the 
coming judgment he was alarmed, as Ahab (1 Kings 21. 
27), but did not thoroughly repent; so when judgment was 
not executed at once, he thought it would never come, and 
so returned to his former pride (Ecclesiastes 8.11). in the 
palace—rather, upon the (fiat) palace roof, whence he could 
contemplate the splendour of Babylon, So the heathen 
historian, ABYDENUS, records. The palace roof was the 
scene of the fall of another king (2 Samuel 11.2). The 
outer wall of Nebuchadnezzar’s new palace embraced six 
miles; there were two other embattled walls within, and 
a great tower, and three brazen gates. 30. Babylon that I 
have built—HERopDoTUS ascribes the building of Babylon 
to Semiramis and Nitocris, his informant under the Per- 
‘sian dynasty giving him the Assyrian and Persian ac- 
count. BEerosusS aud ABYDENUS give the Babylonian ac- 
‘count, viz., that Nebuchadnezzar added much to the old 
city, built asplendid palace and city walls, HrRopborus, 
the so-called “father of history,’ does not even mention 
Webuchadnezzar. (Nitocris, to whom he attributes the 
beautifying of Babylon, seems to have been Nebuchad- 
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and his Edict concerning it, 


nezzar’s wife.) Hence infidels have doubted the Scripture 
account. But the latter is proved by thousands of bricks 
on the plain, the inscriptions of which have been decl« 
phered, each marked “ Nebuchadnezzar, the son of Nabo- 
polassar.” ‘ Built,” i. e., restored and enlarged (2 Chroni- 
cles LL. 5,6), It is curious, all the bricks have been found 
with the stamped face downwards, Scarcely a figure in 
stone, or tablet, has been dug out of the rubbish heaps 
of Babylon, whereas Nineveh abounds in them; fulfilling 
Jeremiah 51. 37, “‘ Babylon shall become heaps.” The‘ i” 
is emphatic, by which he puts himself in the place of 
God; so the “my...my.’ He impiously opposes his 
might to God’s, us though God’s threat, uttered a year 
before, could never come to pass. He would be more 
than man; God, therefore, justly, makes him less than 
man, An acting over again of the fall; Adam, once lord 
of the world and the very beasts (Genesis 1, 28; so Nebu- 
ehadnezzar ch. 2. 38), would be a god (Genesis 3. 5), there- 
fore he must die Mke the beasts (Psalm 82, 6; 49.12). The 
second Adam restores the forfeited inheritance (Psalm 8, 
4-8). 3k. While, &c.—In the very act of speaking, so that 
there could be no doubt as to the connection between the 
crime and the panishment, So Luke 12, 19, 20. O king 
... to thee it is spoken—Notwithstanding thy kingly 
power, to thee thy doom és now spoken, there is to be no 
further respite, 33. drivem from imen—as a maniac 
fauncying himself a wild beast. Itis possible, a conspiracy 


_ Of his nobles may have co-operated towards his haying 


been “driven” forth as an outcast. hairs... eagle's 
feathers—matted together, as the hair-like thick plumage 
of the ossifraga eagle. The ‘nails,’ by being left uncut 
for years, would become like “claws.” 324, lifted up mine 
eyes unto heaven—wience the “voice” had issued (v, 31) 
at the beginning of his visitation. Sudden mental de- 
rangement often has the effect of annihilating the whole 
interval, so that, when reason returns, the patient re- 
members only the event that immediately preceded his 
insanity. Nebuchadnezzar’s looking up towards heayen 
was the first symptom of his “understanding” having 
“returned.” Before, like the beasts, his eyes had been 
downward to the earth. Now, like Jonah’s (Jonah 2, 1, 2, 
4) out of the fish’s belly, they are lifted up to heaven in 
prayer. He turns to Him that smiteth him (Isaiah 9, 13), 
with the faint glimmer of reason left to him, and owns 
God’s justicein punishing him. praised . . . bim—pfuaise 
is a sure sign of a soul spiritually healed (Psalm 116, 12, 14; 
Mark 5, 15, 18, 19). IE... honoured him—implying that 
the cause of his chastisement was that he had before 
robbed God of His honour. everlasting dominion—not 
temporary or mutable, as a human king’sdominion, 35. 
all... as nothing—(Isaiah 40, 15,17.) according to his 
will in... heaven—(Psalm 115. 3; 185. 6; Matthew 6, 10; 
Ephesians 1.11.) axrmy—the heavenly hosts, angels and 
starry orbs (cf. Isaiah 24.21), mome,.. stay his hand— 
lit., strike His hand. Image from striking the hand of 
another, to check him in doing anything (Isaiah 48, 18; 45, 
9) What doest thou—(Job 9,12; Romans 9, 20.) 36. An 
inscription in the East India Company’s Museum is read 
as describing the period of Nebuchadnezzar's insanity. 
[G. V. Smirit.} In the so-called standard inscription read 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, Nebuchadnezzar relates that during 
four (?) years he ceased to lay out buildings, or to furnish 
with victims Merodach’s altar, or to clear out the canals 
for irrigation. No other instance in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions oceurs of a king recording his own inaction. 
my counsellors ... sought unto me—desired to have 
me, as formerly, to be their head, wearied with the anarchy 
which prevailed in my absence (cf. nole, v. 33); the like- 
lihood of a conspiracy of the nobles is confirmed by this 
verse, majesty was added—my authority was greater 
than ever before (Job 42, 12; Proverbs 22,4; Matthew 6, 33, 
“added”), 37. praise... extol... honour—He heaps 
word on word, as if he cannot say enough in praise of 
God. all whose works, .. truth... judgment—i, e., 
are true and just (Revelation 15. 3; 16.7). God has not dealt 
unjustly or too severely with me; whatever I have sut- 
fered, I deserved it all. It is a mark of true contrition to 
condemn one’s self, and justify God (Psalm 51.4} those 
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Belshazzar’s Impious Feast. 


that walk in pride’. . . abase—exemplified in me. He 
condemns himself before the whole world, in order to 
glorify God. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-31. BELSHAZZAR’S IMPIOUS FEAST; THE HAND- 

_ WRITING ON THE WALL INTERPRETED BY DANIEL OF THE 
Doom oF BABYLON AND ITS KING, 1. Belshazzar—Raw- 
linson, from the Assyrian inscriptions, has explained the 
seeming discrepancy between Daniel and the heathen 
historians of Babylon, BERosus and ABYDENUS, who say 
the last king (Nabonidus) surrendered in Borsippa, 
after Babylon was taken, and had an honourable abode 
in Caramania assigned to him, Belshazzar was joint-king 
with his father (called Minus in the inscriptions), but sub- 
ordinate to him; hence the Babylonian account suppresses 
the fact which cast discredit on Babylon, viz., that Bel- 
shazzar shut himself up in that city, and fell at its.cap- 
ture; whilst it records the surrender of the principal 
king in Borsippa (see my Introduction to Daniel). The 
heathen XENOPHON’S description of Belshazzar accords 
with Daniel's; he calls him “ impious,” and illustrates his 
cruelty by mentioning that he killed one of his nobles, 
merely because in hunting the noble struck down the 
game before him; and unmanned a courtier, Gadates, at 
a banquet, because one of the king’s concubines praised 
him as handsome. Daniel shows none of the sympathy 
for him which he had for Nebuchadnezzar, XENOPHON 
confirms Daniel as to Belshazzar’s end. WINER explains 
the “shazzar”’ in the name as meaning fire. made... 
feast—heaven-sent infatuation when his city was at the 
time being besieged by Cyrus. The fortifications and 
abundant provisions in the city made the king to despise 
the besiegers. It was a solemn festival-day among the 
Babylonians [XENOPHON], drank ,.. before the thou- 
sand—The king, on this extraordinary occasion, departed 
from his usual way of feasting apart from his nobles (cf. 
Esther 1. 3). 2. whiles he tasted the wine—whilst under 
the effects of wine, men will do what they dare not do 
when sober, his father Nebuchadnezaar—i, e., his fore- 
father. So “Jesus ... the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham.” Daniel does not say that the other kings men- 
tioned in other writera did not reign between Belshazzar 
and «Nebuchadnezzar, viz., Evil-merodach (Jeremiah 52. 
81), Neriglissar, his brother-in-law, and Laborasoarchod 
(nine months). BrRosus makes Nabonidus the last king 
to have been one of the people, raised to the throne by an 
insurrection, As the inscriptiens show that Belshazzar 
was distinct from, and joint king with, him, this is not at 
variance with Daniel, whose statement that Belshazzar 
was son (grandson) of Nebuchadnezzar is corroborated by 
Jeremiah (Jeremiab 27.7). Their joint, yet independent, 
testimony, as contemporaries, and having the best means 
of informaticu, is more trustworthy than any of the 
heathen historians, if there were a discrepancy. Eyvyil- 
merodach,son of Nebuchadnezzar (according to BEROSUS), 
reigned but a short time (one or two years), having, in 
consequence of his bad government, been dethroned by a 
plot of Neriglissar, his sister's husband; hence Daniel 
aoes not mention him. At the elevation of Nabonidus 
as supreme king, Belshazzar, the grandson of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, was doubtless suffered to be subordinate king and 
Successor, in order to conciliate the legitimate party. 
Thus the seeming discrepancy becomes a confirmation of 
fenuineness when cleared up, for the real harmony must 
have been wundesigned. wives ... concubines— not 
usually present at feasts in the East, where females of the 
harem are kept in strict seclusion. Hence Vashti’s refusal 
to appear at Ahasuerus’ feast (Esther 1), But the Babylo- 
nian court, in its reckless excesses, seems not to have 
been so strict as the Persian, XENOPHON (Cyrop. 5. 2, 28) 
confirms Daniel, representing a feast of Belshazzar where 
the concubines are present. At the beginning “the 
lords” (v, 1), for whom the fea#t was made, alone seem to 
have been present; but as the revelry advanced, the 
females were introduced, Two classes of them are men- 
tioned, those to whom belonged the privileges of “ wives,” 
and those strictly coricubines (2 Samuel 5, 13; 1 Kings 1. 
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3; Song of Solomon 6. §). 3. This act was not one of 
necessity, or for honour’s sake, but in reckless profanity. 
4, praised—sang and shouted praises to ‘gods,’ which 
being of gold, “are their own witnesses” (Isaiah 44, 9), 
confuting the folly of those who fancy such to be gods. 5 
In the same hour—That the cause of God’s visitation 
might be palpable, viz., the profanation of His vessels and 
His holy name, fingers of . . . hand—God admonishes 
him, not by a dream (as Nebuchadnezzar had been 
warned), or by a voice, but by “‘ fingers coming forth,” the 
invisibility of Him who moved them heightening the 
awful impressiveness of the scene, the hand of the Uuseen 
One attesting his doom before the eyes of himself and his 
guilty fellow-revyellers, against the candlestick—the 
candelabra; where the mystic characters would be best 
seen, BARNES makes it the candlestick taken from the 
temple of Jerusalem, the nearness of the writing to it 
intimating that the rebuke was directed against the sacri- 
lege. upon the plaster of the wall of the king’s palace 
—written in cuneiform letters on slabs on the walls, and 
on the very bricks, are found the perpetually recurring 
recital of titles, victories, and exploits, to remind the 
spectator at every point of the regal greatness, It is sig- 
nificant, that on the same wall on which the king was 
accustomed to read the flattering legends of his own mag- 
nificence, he beholds the mysterious inscription which 
tells his fall (cf. Proverbs 16. 18; Acts 12. 21-23). part of 
the hand—the anterior part, viz., the fingers. 6. counte- 
nance—lit., brightness, i. e., his bright look. joints of his 
loins—“the vertebrae of his back.’’ [GESENIUS.] 7% He 
calls for the magicians, who more than once had been 
detected in imposture, He neglects God, and Daniel, 
whose fame as an interpreter was then well established. 
The world wishes to be deceived, and shuts its eyes 
against the light. [CALVvIN.] The Hebrews think the 
words were Chaldee, but in the old Hebrew character 
(like that now in the Samaritan Pentateuch). third 
ruler—the first place was given to the king; the second, 
to the son of the king, or of the queen; the third, to the 
chief of the satraps, 8. The words were in such a cha- 
racter as to be illegible to the Chaldees, God reserving this 
honour to Daniel. 10. queen—the queen-mother, or 
grandmother, Nitocris, had not been present till now. She 
was wife either of Nebuchadnezzar or of Evil-merodach ; 
hence her acquaintance with the services of Daniel. She 
completed the great works which the former had begun, 
Hence HERODOTUS attributes them to her alone, This 
accounts for the deference paid to her by Belshazzar, (See 
my Vole, ch. 4. 36.) Cf. similar rank given to the queen- 
mother among the Hebrews, 1 Kings 15, 13. 11. spirit of 
the holy gods—she remembers and repeats Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s language (ch, 4. 8,9, 18). As Daniel was probably, 
according to Oriental custom, deprived of the office to 
which Nebuchadnezzar had promoted him, as “ master 
of the magicians” (ch. 4.9),at the king’s death, Belshazzar 
might easily be ignorant of his services, the king... 
thy father the king... thy father—The repetition 
marks with emphatic gravity both the excellences of 
Daniel, and the fact that Nebuchadnezzar, whom Bel- 
shazzar is bound to reverence as his father, had sought 
counsel from him in similar circumstances, 13. the cap- 
tivity of Judah—the captive Jews residing in Babylon. 
17. Not inconsistent with v, 29. For here he declares his 
interpretation of the words is not from the desire of 
reward. The honours in wv. 29 were doubtless urged on 
him, without his wish, in such a way that he could not 
with propriety refuse them, Had he refused them after 
announcing the doom of the kingdom, he might have 
been suspected of cowardice or treason, 18. God gayve— 
It was not his own birth or talents which gave him the 
vast empire, as he thought, To make him unlearn his 
proud thought was the object of God’s visitation on him. 
majesty—in the eyes of his subjects, glory—from his 
victories, honour—from the enlargement and decoration 
of the city. 19. A purely absolute monarchy (Jeremiah 
27. 7) 21. heart was made like... beasts—lit., “he 
made his heart like the beasts,’ i. e., he desired to dwell 
with them, 22, Thou hast erred not through ignorance, 
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but through deliberate contempt of God, notwithstanding 
that thou hadst before thine eyes the striking warning 
given in thy grandfather’s case. 23. whose are all thy 
ways—(Jeremiah 10, 23.) 24. Then—When thou liftedst 
up thyself against the Lord, the part of the hand—the 
fore part, the fingers. was...sent from him—i, e., 
from God. 25. Mene,.Tekel, Upharsin—lit., numbered, 
weighed, and dividers. 26. God hath fixed the number of 
years of thine empire, and that number is now com- 
plete. 27. weighed in the balances—The Egyptians 
thought that Osiris weighed the actions of the dead in 
a@ literal balance. The Babylonians may have had the 
same notion, which would give « peculiar appropriate- 
ness to the image here used. found wanting—too light 
before God, the weigher of actions (1 Samuel 2 38; 
Psalm 62. 9). Like spurious gold or silver (Jeremiah 
6. 30). 28. Peres—the explanation of “dividers” (v. 25), 
the active participle plural there being used for the passive 
participle singular, ‘‘ dividers” for “divided.” The word 
“Peres” alludes to the similar word Persia. divided— 
viz., among the Medes and Persians [MAURER]; or, severed 
from -thee. [GrRoTIUS.] 29. Belshazzar . . . clothed 
Daniel with scarlet—To come from the presence of a 
prince in a dress presented to the wearer as a distinction 
is still held a great honour in the East. Daniel was thus 
restored to a similar rank to what he had held under Ne- 
buchadnezzar (ch, 2, 48). Godly fidelity which might be 
expected to bring down vengeance, as in this case, is often 
rewarded even in this life. The king, having promised, 
was ashamed before his courtiers to break his word, He 
perhaps also affected to despise the prophecy of his doom, 
asan idle threat. As to Daniel’s reasons for now accept- 
ing what at first he had declined, cf. Note, v.17, The in- 
signia of honour would be witnesses for God’s glory to 
the world of his having by God’s aid interpreted the mys- 
ticcharacters. The cause of his elevation too would secure 
the favour of the new dynasty (ch. 6. 2) for both himself 
and his captive countrymen. As the capture of the city 
by Cyrus was not till near daylight, there was no want 
of time in that eventful night for accomplishing all that is 
here recorded. The capture of the city so immediately 
after the prophecy of it (following Belshazzayr’s sacrilege), 
marked most emphatically to the whole world the con- 
nection between Babylon’s sin and its punishment. 30. 
HERODOTUS and XENOPHON confirm Daniel as to the sud- 
denness of the event. Cyrus diverted the Euphrates into 
a new channel, and, guided by two deserters, marched by 
the dry bed into the city, whilst the Babylonians were 
carousing at an annual feast to the gods. See also Isaiah 
21.5; 44. 27; and Jeremiah 50. 38, 39; and 51. 36. As to Bel- 
shazzar’s being slain, ef. Isaiah 14, 18-20; 21.2-9; Jeremiah 
50, 29-85; 51.57. 31. Darius the Median—i,e., Cyaxares 
I, the son and successor of Astyages, B. 0. 569-536. Though 
Koresh, or Cyrus, was leader of the assault, yet all was 
done in the name of Darius; therefore, he alone is men- 
tioned here; but ch. 6.28 shows Daniel was-not ignorant of 
Cyrus’ share in the capture of Babylon. Isaiah 13,17; 21. 
2, confirm Daniel in making the Medes the leading nation 
in destroying Babylon. So also Jeremiah 51. 11, 28. Hrrop- 
orus, on the other hand, omits mentioning Darius, as 
that king, being weak and sensual, gave up all the au- 
thority to his energetic nephew, Cyrus (XKENOPHON, Cyrop. 
1.5; 8.7). threescore and two years old—This agrees 
with XENOPHON, Cyrop. 8. 5, 19, as to Cyaxares IL 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-28. DArRtus’ DECREE: DANIEL’S DISOBEDIENCE, 
AND CONSEQUENT EXPOSURE TO THE LIONS: HIS DELIV- 
ERANCE BY Gop, AND DARIUS’ DECREE. 1. Darius— 
GROTEFEND has read it in the cuneiform inscriptions at 
Persepolis, as Darheush, i. e., Lord-King, @ name applied 
to many of the Medo-Persian kings in common. Three 
of the name occur: Darius Hystaspes, B. o. 521, in whose 
reign the decree was carried into effect for rebuilding the 
temple (Ezra 4.5; Haggail.1); Darius Codomanus, B. ¢. 
$36, whom Alexander overcame, called “the Persian” 
(Nehemiah 12, 22), an expression used after the rule of 
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‘Macedon was set up; and Darius Cyaxares IT., between 


Astyages and Cyrus (AusCHYLUS, Pers. 762, 763). hundred 
and twenty—satraps; set over the conquered provinces 
(including Babylon) by Cyrus (XENOPHON, Cyrop. 8.6.1). No 
doubt Cyrus acted wnder Darius, as in the capture of Baby- 
lon; so that Daniel rightly attributes the appointment to 
Darius, 3. Dantel was preferred—probably because of his 
having so wonderfully foretold the fall of Babylon. Hence 
the very expression used by the queen-mother on that 
occasion (ch. 5, 12) is here used, “‘ because an excellent spirit 
was in him.” king thought to set him over the whole 
realm—agreeing with Darius’ character, weak and averse 
to business, which he preferred to delegate to favourites, 
God overruled this to the good both of Daniel, and, through 
him, of His people, 4. occasion ... concerning the 
kingdom —pretext for accusation in his administration 
(Ecclesiastes 4.4). 5. Itis the highest testimony toa godly 
man’s walk, when his most watchful enemies can find no 
ground of censure save in that he walks according to the 
law of God even where it opposes the ways of the world. 
6. assembled together—lit,, “assembled hastily and tu- 
multuously.” Had they come more deliberately, the 
king might have refused their grant; but they gave him 
no time for reflection, representing that their fest-de- 
cree was necessary for the safety oftheking. live for ever 
—ARRIAN (4) records that Cyrus was the first before whom 
prostration was practised. Itisan undesigned mark of 
genuineness that Daniel should mention no prostration 
before Nebuchadnezzar or Darius (see Note, ch. 3,9). 7% 
The Persian king was regarded as representative of the 
chief god, Ormuzd; the seven princes near him repre- 
sented the seven Amshaspands before the throne of Or- 
muzd; hence Mordecai (Esther 3.4) refused such homage 
to Haman, the king’s prime minister, as inconsistent 
with what is due to God alone. A weak despot, like Da- 
rius, much under the control of his princes, might easily 
be persuaded that such a decree would test the obedience 
of the Chaldeans just conquered, and tame their proud 
spirits. So absolute is the king in the East, that he is 
regarded not merely as the ruler, but the owner, of the 
people. All... governors... counsellors, &c.—sev- 
eral functionaries are here specified, not mentioned in wv. 
4.6. They evidently exaggerate the case to the weak king, 
as if their request was that of al/ the officers in the empire. 
den of lions—an underground cave or pif, covered with a 
stone, -Itisan wndesigned proof of genuineness, that the 
“fiery furnace” is not made the means of punishment 
here, asin ch. 3.; for the Persians were jire-worshippers, 
which the Babylonians were not. 8. decree—or, interdict. 
that it be not changed—(Esther 1. 19; 8.8.) This immu- 
tability of the king’s commands was peculiar to the 
Medes and Persians: it was due to their regarding him 
infallible as the representative of Ormuzd; it was not so 
among the Babylonians, Medes and Persians—the order 
of the names is an undesigned mark of genuineness. Cy- 
rus the Persian reigned subordinate to Darius the Mede 
as todignity, though exercising more real power. After 
Darius’ death, the order is “the Persians and Medes” 
(Esther 1, 14, 19, &¢.), 9. Such a despotic decree is quite 
explicable by remembering that the king, as the incarna- 
tion of Ormuzd, might demand such an act of religious 
obedience as a test of loyalty. Persecuting laws are always 
made on false pretences, Instead of bitter complaints 
against men, Daniel prays to God. Though having vast 
business as a ruler of the empire, he finds time to pray 
thrice a day. Daniel’s three companions (ch, 3.) are not 
alluded to here, nor any other Jew who conscientiously 
may have disregarded the edict, as the conspirators aimed 
at Daniel alone (v. 5). 10. when Daniel knew... 
writing .. . signed—and that, therefore, the power of 
advising the king againstit was taken from him. went 
into his house—withdrawing from the God-dishonouring 
court. windows... open—not in vainglory, but that 
there might be no obstruction to his view of the direc- 
tion in which Jerusalem, the earthly seat of Jehovah under 
the Old Testament, lay; and that the sight of heaven 
might draw off his mind from earthly thoughts. To Christ 
in the heavenly temple let us turn our eyes in prayer, from 
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this land of our captivity (1 Kings 8. 44, 48; 2 Chronicles 6.- 


29, 34,388; Psalm 5.7). chamber—the upper room, where 
prayer was generally offered by the Jews (Acts 1,13),. Not 
on the house-top (Acts 10, 9), where he would be conspicu- 
ous, upon his knees—humble attitudes in prayer be- 
come humble suppliants, three times a day—(Psalm 
65. 17.) The third, sixth, and ninth hour; our nine, twelve, 
and three o’clock (Acts 2. 15; 10.9; 3.1; 10. 80; cf. ch. 9. 21), 
as... aforetime—not from contempt of the king’s com- 
mand. 11. assembled—as in v, 6, assembled or ran hastily, 
so as to come upon Daniel suddenly and detect him in the 
act. 12. They preface their attack by alleging the king’s 
edict, so as to get him again to confirm it unalterably, be- 
fore they mention Daniel’s name. Not to break a wicked 
promise, is not firmness, but guilty obstinacy (Matthew 
14.9; Mark 6. 26). 13. That Daniel—contemptuously, 
of... captivity of Judah—recently a captive among 
thy servants, the Babylonians—one whom humble obe- 
dience most becomes, Thus they aggravate his guilt, 
omitting mention of his being prime minister, which 
might only remind Darius of Daniel’s state services, re= 
gardeth mot thee—because he regarded God (Acts 4, 19; 5. 
29). 14. displeased with himself—for having suffered 
himself to be entrapped into such a hasty decree (Proy- 
erbs 29.20). On the one hand he was pressed by the im- 
mutability of the law, fear that the princes might con- 
spire against him, and desire to consult for his own repu- 
tation, not to seem fickle; on the other, by regard for 
Daniel, and a desire to save him from the effects of his 
own rash decree, till. , . going downof,..san—The 
king took this time to deliberate, thinking that after sun- 
set Daniel would be spared till morning, and that mean- 
while some way of escape would turn up. But (v. 15) the 
eonspirators assembled tumultuously (lit.) to prevent this 
delay in the execution, lest the king should meantime 
change his decree, 16. Thy God ... will deliver thee— 
The heathen believed in the interposition of the gods at 
times in favour of their worshippers. Darius recognized 
Daniel's God asa god, but not the only true God, He had 
heard of the deliverance of the three youths in ch, 3., and 
hence augurs Daniel’s deliverance. I am not my own 
master, and cannot deliver thee, however much I wish it. 
“Thy God will.” Kings are the slaves of their flatterers. 
Men admire piety to God in others, however disregarding 
Him themselves, 17. stome,...sealed—typical of Christ’s 
entombment under a seal (Matthew 27. 66). Divinely or- 
dered, that the deliverance might be the more striking. 
his own signet, and... of his lords—the concurrence 
of the lords was required for making laws. In this, kingly 
power had fallen since it was in Nebuchadnezzar’s hands, 
The Median king is a puppet in his lords’ hands; they 
take the security of their own seal as well as his, that he 
should not release Daniel, The king’s seal guaranteed 
Daniel from being killed by them, should he escape the 
lions. 18. neither were instruments of music, &c.— 
GESENIUS translates, “‘concubines,”’ Daniel’s mentioning 
to us as an extraordinary thing of Darius, that he neither 
approached his table nor his harem, agrees with XENO- 
PHON’s picture of him as devoted to wine and women, 
vain, and without self-control. He is sorry for the evil 
‘which he himself had caused, yet takes no steps to remedy 
it. There are many such halters between good and bad, 
who are ill at ease in their sins, yet go forward in them, 
and are drawn on by others, 19. His grief overcame his 
fear of the nobles, 20. living God—having life Himself, 
and able to preserve thy life; contrasted with the lifeless 
idols. Darius borrowed the phrase from Daniel; God ex- 
torting from: an idolater a confession of the truth, thou 
servest continually—in times of persecution, as well as 
times of peace, ts thy God... able—the language of 
doubt, yet hope, 21. Daniel might have indulged in an- 
ger at the king, but does not; his sole thought is, God’s 
glory has been set forth in his deliverance, 22. his an- 
gel—the instrument, not the author, of his deliverance 
(Psalm 91,11; 34.7), shut ,.. lions’ mouths—(Hebrews 
ll. 33.) So spiritually, God will shut the roaring lion’s 
mouth (J Peter 5, 8) for His servants, forasmuch as be= 
fore him innocency—not absolutely (in ch. 9.7, 18 he dis- 
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pared to ‘bulls’ (Psalm 68, 30), 





The Vision of the Four Beasts: 


claims such a plea), but relatively to this ease. God has 
attested the justice of my cause in standing up for His 
worship, by delivering me. Therefore, the “ forasmuch” 
does not justify Rome’s doctrine of works meriting salva- 
tion. before thee—Obedience to God isin strictest com- 
patibility with loyalty to the king (Matthew 22,21; 1 Peter 
2.17). Daniel’s disobedience to the king was seeming, not 
real, because it was not from contempt of the king, but 
from regard to the King of kings (cf. Acts 24,16), 23. be= 
cause he believed—“ Faith” is stated in Hebrews 11. 83. 
to have been his actuating principle: a prelude to the 
gospel. His belief was not with a view to a miraculous 
deliverance. He shut his eyes to the event, committing 
the keeping of his soul to God, in well-doing, as unto a 
faithful Creator (1 Peter 4. 19), sure of deliverance in a 
better life, if notin this, 24. (Deuteronomy 19, 19;-Proyv- 
erbs 19, 5,) aceused—lit., devoured the bones and flesh. It 
was just that they who had torn Daniel’s character, and 
sought the tearing of his person, should be themselves 
given to be Lorn in pieces (Proverbs 11.8), their children 
—among the Persians, the whole kindred were inyolved 
in the guilt of one culprit. The Mosaic law expressly 
forbade this (Deuteronomy 24. 16; 2 Kings 14.6). or ever— 
i.e., before ever, The lions’ sparing Daniel could not haye 
been because they were full, as they showed the keenness 
of their hunger on the accusers. 26. Stronger than the 
decree (ch. 3. 29). That was negative; this, positive; not 
merely men must say ‘nothing amiss of,’ but must “fear 
before God.” 28. It was in the third year of Cyrus 
Daniel’s visions (ch. 10.-12.) were given. Daniel ‘*pros- 
pered”’ because of his prophecies (Ezra 1, 1, 2). 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver, 1-28. VISION OF TH® Four Brasts. This chapter 
treats of the same subject as the second chapter. But 
there the four kingdoms, and Messiah’s final kingdom, 
were regarded according to their external political aspeet* 
but here according to the mind of God concerning 
them, and their moral features. The outward political 
history had been shown in its general features to the 
world-ruler, whose position fitted him for receiving such 
arevelation. But God’s prophet here receives disclosures 
as to the characters of the powers of the world, in a re- 
ligious point of view, suited to his position and receptiy- 
ity. Hence in the second chapter the images are taken 
from the inanimate sphere; in the seventh chapter they 
are taken from the animate, Nebuchadnezzar saw super- 
ficially the world-power as a splendid human figure, and 
the kingdom of God as a mere stone at the first. Daniel 
sees the world-kingdoms in their inner essence as of an 
animal nature lower than human, being estranged from 
God; and that only in the kingdom of God (‘the Son 
of man,” the representative-man) is the true dignity of 
man realized. So, as contrasted with Nebuchadnezzar’s 
vision, the kingdom of God appears to Daniel, from the 
very first, superior to the world-kingdom, For though in 
physical force the beasts excel man, man has essentially 
spiritual powers. Nebuchadnezzar’s colossal image rep- 
resents mankind in its own strength, but only the out- 
ward man, Daniel sees man spiritually degraded to the 
beast-level, led by blind impulses, through his alienation 
from God, Itis only from above that the perfect Son of 
man comes, and in His kingdom man attains his true 
destiny. Cf. Psalm 8. with Genesis 1, 26-28. Humanity is 
impossible without divinity: it sinks to bestiality (Psalm 
82.9; 49. 20; 73. 22), Obstinate heathen nations are com- 
Egypt to the dragon in 
the Nile (Isaiah 27.1; 51.9; Ezekiel 29,3), The animal 
with all its sagacity looks always to the ground, without 
consciousness of relation to God. What elevates man is 
communion with God, in willing subjection to Him, The 
moment he tries to exalt himself to independence of 
God, like Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 4, 30), he sinks to the beast’s 
level, Daniel’s acquaintance with the animal colossal 
figures in Babylon and Nineveh was a psychological 
preparation for his animal visions, Hosea 13,7, 8 would 
occur to him whilst viewing those ensigns of the world- 
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power, Cf. Jeremiah 2. 15; 4.7;5.6. 1. Belshazzar—Good 
Hebrew MSS. have Belshazzar ; meaning “ Bel is to be burnt 
with hostile fire” (Jeremiah 50, 2; 51, 44), In the history he 
is called by his ordinary name; in the prophecy, which 
gives his true destiny, he is called a corresponding name, 
by the change of a letter. visions of his head—not con- 
Jused “dreams,” but distinct images seen whilst his mind 
was collected. sum—a summary, In predictions, generally, 
details are not given so fully as to leave no scope for free 
agency, faith, and patient waiting for God manifesting 
His will in the event. He “wrote” it for the Church in all 
ages, he ‘told’ it for the comfort of his captive fellow- 
countrymen. %. the four winds—answering to the 
“four beasts; their several conflicis in the four quarters or 
directions of the world, strove—burst forth (from the 
abyss.) [MAURER.] sea—the world-powers rise out of the 
agitations of the political sea (Jeremiah 46.7,8; Luke 21. 
25; ef. Revelation 13.1; 17.15; 21.1); the kingdom of God 
and the Son of man from the clouds of heaven (v. 13; ef. 
John §. 23). TREGELLES takes ‘the great sea’? to mean, 
as always elsewhere in Scripture (Joshua 1. 4; 9 1), the 
Mediterranean, the centre territorially of the four king- 
doms of the vision, which all border on it, and have Jeru- 
salem subject to them. Babylon did not border on the 
Mediterranean, nor rule Jerusalem, till Nebuchadnezzar’s 
time, when both things took place simultaneously, Persia 
encircled more of this sea, viz., from the Hellespont to 
Cyrene. Greece did hot become a monarchy before Alex- 
ander’s time, but then, succeeding to Persia, it became 
mistress of Jerusalem, It surrounded still more of the 
Mediterranean, adding the coasts of Greece to the part 
held by Persia. Rome, under, Augustus, realized three 
things at once—it became a monarchy, became mistress of 
the last of the four parts of Alexander’s empire (symbol- 
ized by the four heads of the third beast), and of Jeru- 
salem; it surrounded all the Mediterranean, 3. beasts— 
not living animals, as the cherubic four in Reyelation 4.7 
(for the original is a different word from beasts, and ought 
to be there translated, “living animals’’). The cherubic 
living animals represent redeemed man, combining in 
himself the highest forms of animal life. But the 
‘beasts’? here represent the world-powers, in their beast- 
like, grovelling character. It ison the fundamental har- 
mony between nature and spirit, between the three king- 
doms of nature, history, and revelation, that Scripture 
symbolism rests. The selection of symbols is not arbi- 
trary, but based on the essence of things. 4. lion—the 
symbol of strength and courage; chief among the king- 
doms, as the lion among the beasts. Nebuchadnezzar is 
called “ the lion” (Jeremiah 4.7), eagle’s wings—denoting 
a widespread and rapidly-acquired (Isaiah 46.11; Jere- 
miah 4, 13; Lamentations 4. 19; Habakkuk 1. 6) empire 
(Jeremiah 48. 40). pluecked—its ability for widespread 
conquests passed away under Evil-merodach, &c,. (GRo- 
vTIus.] Rather, during Nebuchadnezzar’s privation of 
his throne, whilst deranged, it was lifted up from the 
earth—i. ¢., from its grovelling bestiality. made stand 
... a3 a man—so long as Nebuchadnezzar, in haughty 
pride, relied on his own strength, he forfeited the true 
dignity of man, and was therefore degraded to be with 
the beasts. Ch. 4. 16: ‘‘Let his heart be changed from 
man’s, and let a beast’s heart be given unto him,” But 
after that he learned by this sore discipline, that “the 
Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men” (ch, 4, 35, 36), 
the reverse change took place in him, ‘a man’s heart is 
given to him, instead of his former beast’s heart, he 
attains man’s true position, viz., to be consciously depend- 
ent on God.” Cf, Psalm 9, 20, 5. bear—symbolizing the 
austere life of the Persians in their mountains, also their 
cruelty (Isaiah 13, 17,18; Cambyses, Ochus, and other of 
the Persian princes were notoriously cruel; the Persian 
laws involved, for one man’s offence, the whole kindred 
and neighbourhood in destruction, ch, 6. 24) and rapacity. 
“A bear is an all-devouring animal” (ARISTOTLE, 8, 5.] 
(Jeremiah 51. 48, 56.) raised... itself om one side—But 
the Hebrew, “It raised up one dominion,” The Medes, an 
ancient people, and the Persians, a modern tribe, formed 
ane united sovereignty, in contrast to the third and fourth 
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kingdoms, each originally one, afterwards divided. Zing- 
lish Version is the result of a slight change of a JJebrew 
letter, The idea then would be, ‘‘It lay on one of its fore 
feet, and stood on the other;” a figure still to be seen on 
one of the stones of Babylon (MUNTER, Relig. Babyl, 112); 
denoting a kingdom that had been at rest, but is now 
rousing itself for conquest, Media is the lower side, pus- 
siveness; Persia, the upper, active element, [AUBERLEN,] 
The three ribs in its mouth are Media, Lydia, and Baby- 
ton, brought under the Persian sway, Rather, Babylon, 
Lydia, and Egypt, not properly parts of its body, but 
seized by Medo-Persia. [Str I. Newron.] Called “ribs,” 
because they strengthened the Medo-Persian empire. 
“Between its teeth,’ as being much grinded by it. de= 
vour much fiesh—i. c., subjugate many nations, 6. 
leopard—smaller than the lion; swift (Habakkuk I, 8); 
cruel (Isaiah 11, 6), the opposite of tame; springing sud- 
denly from its hiding-place on its prey (Hosea 13. 7); spot- 
ted. So Alexander, a small king, of a small kingdom, 
Macedon, attacked Darius at the head of the vast empire 
reaching from the Algean Sea to the Indies. In twelve 
years he subjugated part of Europe, and all Asia from 
Illyricum and the Adriatic to the Ganges, not so much 
fighting as conquering, [JERoME.] Hence, whereas Baby- 
lon is represented with two wings, Macedon has /fou7, so 
rapid were its conquests. The various spots denote the 
various nations incorporated into his empire [BocHART]; 
or Alexander’s own variations in character, at one time 
mild, at another cruel, now temperate, and now drunken 
and licentious. four heads—explained chapter 8. 8, 22; 
the four kingdoms of the Diadochi or suecessors into which 
the Macedonian empire was divided at the death of 
Alexander, viz., Macedon and Greece under Cassander, 
Thrace and Bithynia under Lysimachus, Egypt under 
Ptolemy, and Syria under Seleucus. dominion ,.. 
given to it—by God; not by Alexander’s own might, For 
how unlikely it was that 30,000 men should overthrow 
several hundreds of thousands! JOSEPHUS (Antiquities, 11. 
6) says that Alexander adored the high priest of Jerusa- 
lem, saying that he at Dium in Macedonia had seen a 
vision of God so habited, inviting him to go to Asia, and 
promising him success. 7%. As Daniel lived under the 
kingdom of the first beast, and therefore needed not to 


* describe it, and as the second and third are described fully 


in the second part of the book, the chief emphasis falls 
on the fourth. Also prophecy most dwells on the end, 
which is the consummation of the preceding series of 
events, It is in the fourth that the world-power manifests 
fully its God-opposing nature. Whereas the three former 
kingdoms were designated respectively, as a lion, bear, 
and leopard, no particular beast is specified as the 
image of the fourth; for Rome is so terrible as to be not 
describable by any one, but combines in itself all that 
we can imagine inexpressibly fierce in all beasts, 
Hence thrice (v. 7, 19, 23) it is repeated, that the fourth 
was “diverse from all’ the others. The formula of 
introduction, “I saw in the night visions,” occurs here, 
as at v.2, and again at v.13, thus dividing the whole vision 
into three parts—the first embracing the three kingdoms, 
the second the fourth and its overthrow, the third Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, The first three together take upa few 
centuries; the fourth, thousands of years, The whole 
lower half of the image in ch.2,is given to it, And 
whereas the other kingdoms consist of only one material, 
this consists of two, iron and clay (on which much stress 
is laid, ch, 2, 41-43); the ‘iron teeth’? here allude to one 
material in the fourth kingdom of the image, ten horns 
—It is with the crisis, rather than the course, of the fourth 
kingdom, this seventh chapter is mainly concerned. The 
ten kings (v, 24, the “horns” representing power), i, e., king- 
doms, into which Rome was divided on its incorporation 
with the Germanic and Slavonic tribes, and again at the 
Reformation, are thought by many to be here intended, 
But the variation of the list of the ten, and their ignoring 
the eastern half of the empire altogether, and the exist- 
ence of the Papacy before the breaking up of even the West- 
ern empire, instead of being the ‘little horn” springing 
up after the other ten, are against this view. The Western 
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Roman empire continued till A. pD.731, and the Eastern, 
till A. p, 1453. The ten kingdoms, therefore, prefigured by 
the ten “toes’’ (ch. 2.41; cf. Revelation 13,1; 17.12), are the 
ten kingdoms into which Rome shall be found finally 
divided when Antichrist shall appear. (TREGELLES.] 
These, probably, are prefigured by the number ten being 
the prevalent one at the chief turning-points of Roman 
history. 8. little horn—little at first, but afterwards wax- 
ing greater than all others. He must be sought “among 
them,” viz., the ten horns. The Roman empire did not 
represent itself as a continuation of Alexander’s; but the 
Germanic empire calls itself ‘the holy Roman empire.” 
Napoleon’s attempted universal monarchy was avowedly 
Roman: his son was called king of Rome. The czar (Ce- 
sar) also professes to represent the eastern half of the Ro- 
man empire. The Roman civilization, church, language 
and law are the chief elements in Germanic civilization. 
But the Romanic element seeks universal empire, whilst 
the Germanic seeks individualization. Hence the uni- 
versal monarchies attempted by the Papacy, Charle- 
magne, Charles V.,and Napoleon have failed, the iron not 
amalgamating with the clay. In the king symbolized by 
the little horn,’”’ the God-opposing, haughty spirit of the 
world, represented by the fourth monarchy, finds its in- 
tensest development. ‘‘The man of sin,’ “ the son of per- 
dition” (2 Thessalonians 2). Antichrist (1 John 2,18, 22; 
4,3). It is the complete evolution of the evil principle in- 
troduced by the fall. three of the first horns plucked 
up—the exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards and the state of Rome, which constituted the Pope’s 
dominions at the first; obtained by Pope Zachary and 
Stephen II. in return for acknowledging the usurper Pe- 
pin lawful king of France. [NEWToNn.] See TREGELLES’ 
objections, v. 7, ‘ten horns,” Note. The “little horn,” in 
his view, is to be Antichrist rising three and a half years 
before Christ’s second advent, having first overthrown 
three of the ten contemporaneous kingdoms, into which 
the fourth monarchy, under which we live, shall be finally 
divided. Popery seems to be a fulfilment of the prophecy 
in many particulars, the Pope claiming to be God on 
earth and above all earthly dominions; but the spirit of 
Antichrist prefigured by Popery will probably culminate 
in ONE individual, to be destroyed by Christ’s coming; He 
will be the product of the political worid-powers, whereas 
Popery, which prepares His way, is a Church become 
worldly, eyes of a man—eyes express intelligence (Eze- 
kiel 1.18); so (Genesis 3.5) the serpent’s promise was, 
man’s ‘‘eyes should be opened,” if he would but rebel 
against God. Antichrist shall consummate the self-apo- 
theosis, begun at the fall, high intellectual culture, inde- 
pendent of God. The metals representing Babylon and 
Medo-Persia, gold’and silver, are more precious than 
brass and iron, representing Greece and Rome; but the 
latter metals are more useful tocivilization (Genesis 4, 22), 
The clay, representing the Germanic element, is the most 
plastic material. Thus there is a progress in culture; but 
this is not a progress necessarily in man’s truest dignity, 
viz., union and likeness toGod. Nay, it has led him far- 
ther from God, to self-reliance and world-love. The be- 
ginnings of civilization were among the children of Cain 
(Genesis 4, 17-24; Luke 16.8). Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
first Antichrist,came from civilized Greece, and loved art. 
As Hellenic civilization produced the first, so modern ciy- 
ilization under the fourth monarchy will produce the last 
Antichrist. The ‘ mouth” and “eyes” are those of a man, 
while the symbol is otherwise brutish, i, e., it will assume 
man’s true dignity, viz., wear the guise of the kingdom of 
God (which comes as the Son of man” from above), whilst 
it is really bestial, viz., severed from God, Antichrist 
promises the same things as Christ, but in an opposite 
way. A caricature of Christ, offering a regenerated world 
without the cross. Babylon and Persia in their religion 
had more reverence for things Divine than-Greece and 
Rome in the imperial stages of their history. Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s human heart, given him (ch. 4, 16) on his repent- 
ance, contrasts with the human eyes of Antichrist, the 
pseudo son of man, viz., intellectual culture, while heart 
ond mouth blaspheme God, The deterioration politically 
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corresponds: the first kingdom, an organic unity; the 
second, divided into Median and Persian; the third 
branches off into four; the fourth, into ten. The two 
eastern kingdoms are marked by nobler metals; the two 
western, by baser; individualization and division appear 
in the latter, and it is they which produce the two Anti- 
christs. 9. I beheld till—I continued looking till, &« 
thrones, , . cast down—rather, “thrones were placed” 
[Vulgate and LUTHER], viz., for the saints and elect angels 
to whom “judgment is given” (v. 22), as a’sessors with the 
Judge, Cf. v. 10, “thousand thousands ministered unto 
Him” (Matthew 19.28; Luke 22.30; 1 Corinthians 6.2, 3; 
1 Timothy 5, 21; Revelation 2.26; 4.4). In English Version 
the thrones cast down are those of the previously-men- 
tioned kings who give place to Messiah, Ancient of days 
— The everlasting Father” (Isaiah 9.6). Hux is the’ Judge 
here, as THE Son does not judge in His own cause, and it 
is His cause which is the one at issue with Antichrist, 
sit—the attitude of a judge about to pass sentence. white 
—the judicial purity of the Judge, and of all things round 
Him, is hereby expressed (Revelation 1.14), wheels—as 
Oriental thrones move on wheels. Like the rapid flame, 
God's judgments are most swift in falling where He wills 
them (Ezekiel 1. 15, 16). The judgment here is not the Jast 
judgment, for then there will be no beast, and heaven and 
earth shall have passed away; but it is that on Antichrist 
(the last development of the fourth kingdom), typical of 
the last judgment: “‘ Christ coming to substitute the mil- 
lennial kingdom of glory for that of the cross (Revelation 17. 
12-14; 19. 15-21; 11.15). 10. thousand . .. ministered 
unto him—so at the giving of the law (Deuteronomy 33, 2; 
Psalm 68.17; Hebrews 12, 22; Jude 14), ten... thousand 
before him—image from the Sanhedrim,in which the 
father of the consistory sat with his assessors on each side, 
in the form ofa semicircle, and the people standing be- 
forehim. judgment was set—the judges sat (Revelation 
20.4). books... opened—(Revelation 20.12.) Forensic 
image; all the documents of the cause at issue, connected 
with the condemnation of Antichrist and his kingdom, 
and the setting up of Messiah’s kingdom. Judgment must 
pass on the world as being under the curse, before the 
glory comes; but Antichrist offers glory without the eross, 
a renewed world without the world being judged. 11. 
Here is set forth the execution.on earth of the judgment 
pronounced in the unseen heavenly court of judicature (wv, 
9,10). body... given to... flame—(Revelation 19. 20.) 
12. “The rest of the beasts,” ¢.e., the three first, had 
passed away not by direct destroying judgments, such as 
consumed the little horn, as being the finally-matured 
evil of the fourth beast. They had continued to exist, but 
their ‘dominion was taken away;” whereas the fourth 
beast shall cease utterly, superseded by Messiah’s king- 
dom, for a season , , . time—not only the triumph of 
the beasts over the godly, but their very existence is 
limited to a definite time, and that time the exactly suitable 
one (cf. Matthew 24. 22), Probably a definite period is 
meant by a “season and time” (ef. v. 25; Revelation 20, 3). 
It is striking, the fourth monarchy, though Christianized 
for 1500 years past, is not distinguished from the previous 
heathen monarchies, or from its own heathen portion, 
Nay, it is represented as the most God-opposed of all, and 
culminating at last in blasphemous Antichrist. The 
reason is, Christ’s kingdom now is not of this world (John 
18. 36), and only at the second advent of Christ becomes an 
external power of the world. Hence Daniel, whose proyv- 
ince it was to prophesy of the world-powers, does not treat 
of Christianity until it becomes a world-power, viz., at the 
second advent. The kingdom of God isa hidden one fill 
Jesus comes again (Romans 8. 17; Colossians 8. 2, 8; 2 
Timothy 2. 11,12). Rome was worldly whilst heathen, and 
remains worldly, though Christianized. So the New Tes- 
tament views the present seon or age of the world as essen- 
tially heathenish, which we cannot love without forsaking 
Christ (Romans 12, 2; 1 Corinthians 1. 20; 2. 6,8; 3.18; 7. 
81; 2 Corinthians 4, 4; Galatians 1. 4; Ephesians 2. 2;-2 
Timothy 4. 10; ¢f. 1 John 2. 15,17). The object of Chris- 
tianity is not so much to Christianize the present worl4 as 
to save souls out of it, so as not to be condemned with the 
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world (1 Corinthians 11, 32), but to rule with Him in his 
millennium (Matthew 5.5; Luke 12. 32; 22. 28-30; Romans 
6.17; 1 Corinthians 6.2; Revelation 1. 6; 2. 26-28; 3. 21; 20. 
4). This is to be our hope, not to reign in the present 
world course (1 Corinthians 4, 8; 2 Corinthians 4. 18; 
Philippians 3. 20; Hebrews 13, 14). There must be a “ re- 
generation” of the world, as of-the individual, a death 
previous to a resurrection, a destruction of the world-king- 
doms, before they rise anew as the kingdoms of Christ 
(Matthew 19. 28), Even the millennium will not perfectly 
eradicate the world’s corruption, another apostasy and 
judgment will succeed (Revelation 20. 7-15), in which the 
world of nature is to be destroyed and renewed, as the 
world of history was before the millennium (2 Peter 3. 8- 
18); then comes the perfect earth and heaven (Revelation 
21.1). Thus there is an onward progress, and the Christian 
is waiting for the consummation (Mark 13. 33-37; Luke 12, 
85, 36, 40-46; 1 Thessalonians 1. 9, 10), as His Lord also is 
““expecting” (Hebrews 10. 13). 13. Son of man—({See Wote, 
Ezekiel 2.1.) Not merely Son of David, and King of Israel, 
but Head of restored humanity (corresponding to the 
world-wide horizon of Daniel’s prophecy); the seed of the 
woman, crushing Antichrist, the seed of the serpent, ac- 
cording to the Protevangel in Paradise (Genesis 3), The 
Representative man shall then realize the original des- 
tiny of man as Head of the creation (Genesis 1. 26, 28); the 
centre of unity to Israel and the Gentiles. The beast, 
which taken conjointly represents the four beasts, as- 
cends from the sea (ch. 7.2; Revelation 13. 1); the Son of 
man descends from “‘ heaven,” Satan, as the serpent, is the 
representative head of all that is bestial; man, by follow- 
ing the serpent, has become bestial. God must, therefore, 
become man, so that man may cease to be beastlike. 
Whoever rejects the incarnate God will be judged by the 
Son of man just because He is the Son of man (John 5. 27). 
This title is always associated with His coming again, 
because the kingdom that then awaits him is that which 


belongs to Him as the Saviour of man, the Restorer of the - 


lost inheritance. ‘‘Son of man” expresses His VISIBLE 
state, formerly in His humiliation, hereafter in His ex- 
altation. He “comes to the Ancient of days” to be in- 
vested with the kingdom. Cf. Psalm 110, 2: ‘The Lord 
shall send the rod of thy strength (Messiah) out of Zion.” 
This investiture was at His ascension ‘with the clouds of 
heaven” (Acts 1.9; 2. 33, 34; Psalm 2. 6-9; Matthew 28; 18), 
which is a pledge of His return “in like manner” “in the 
clouds” (Acts 1. 11; Matthew 26, 64), and “with clouds” 
(Revelation 1.7). The kingdom then was given to Him in 
title and invisible exercise; at His second coming it shall 
be in visible administration. He will vindicate it from the 
misrule of those who received it to hold for and under 
God, but who ignored His supremacy. The Father will 
assert His right by the Son, the heir, who will hold it for 
Him (Ezekiel 21. 27; Hebrews 1. 2; Revelation 19. 13-16), 
TREGELLES thinks the investiture here immediately pre- 
cedes Christ’s coming forth; because He sits at God’s right 
hand until His enemies are made His footstool, then the 
kingdom is given to the Son in actual investiture, and He 
comes to crush His so prepared footstool under His feet, 
But the words, ‘“‘with the clouds,” and the universal 
power actually, though invisibly, given Him then (Ephe- 
sians 1. 20-22), agree best with His investiture at the as- 
cension, which, in the prophetic view that overleaps the 
interval of ages, is the precursor of His coming visibly to 
reign; no event of equal moment taking place in the in- 
terval. 15. body—lit., sheath: the body being the sheath 
ofthe soul, 17. kings—i.e., kingdoms. Cf. v. 23, “fourth 
kingdom ;’”’ ch, 2. 38; 8, 20-22, Each of the four kings rep- 
resents a dynasty. Nebuchadnezzar, Alexander, Anti- 
ochus, and Antichrist, though individually referred to, are 
representatives of characteristic tendencies, 18, the Most 
High—the emphatic title of God in this prophecy, who 
delegates His power first to Israel; then to the Gentiles 
(ch. 2. 37, 38), on Israel failing to realize the idea of the the- 
oeracy; lastly, to Messiah, who shall rule truly for God, 
taking it from the Gentile world-powers, whose history is 
one of continual degeneracy eulmninating in the last of 
the kings, Antichrist. Here, in the interpretation, “ the 
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saints,” but in the vision (v. 13, 14), “the Son of man” 
takes the kingdom; for Christ and His people are one in 
suffering, and one in glory. TREGELLES translates, “ most 
high places” (Ephesians 1, 3; 2.6). Though oppressed by 
the beast and little horn, they belong not to the earth 
from which the four beasts arise, but to the most high 
places. 19. Balaam, an Aramean, dwelling on the Eu- 
phrates, at the beginning of Israel’s independent history, 
and Daniel at the close of it, prophetically exhibit to the 
hostile world-powers Israel as triumphant over them at 
last, though the world-powers of the East (Asshur) and . 
the West (Chittim) carry all before them and afflict Eber 
(Israel) for a time (Numbers 23. 8-10, 28; 24. 2, 7-9, 22-24). To 
Balaam’s “ Asshur’’ correspond Daniel’s two eastern king- 
doms, Babylon and Medo-Persia; to ‘‘Chittim,” the two 
western kingdoms, Greece and Rome (ef. Genesis 10, 4, 1] 
22). In Babel, Nimrod the hunter (revolter) founds the 
first kingdom of the world (Genesis 10. 8-13). The Bab- 
ylonian world-power takes up the thread interrupted at 
the building of Babel, and the kingdom of Nimrod, As 
at Babel, so in Babylon the world is united against God; 
Babylon, the first world-power, thus becomes the type 
of the God-opposed world. The fourth monarchy con- 
summates the evil; itis ‘‘diverse” from the others only 
in its more unlimited universality. The three first were 
not in the full sense universal monarchies, The fourth 
is; so in it the God-opposed principle finds its full 
development. All history moyes within the Romanie, 
Germanic, and Slavonic nations; it shall continue so to 
Christ’s second advent. The fourth monarchy represents 
universalism externally; Christianity, internally. Rome 
is Babylon fully developed. It is the world-power corre- 
sponding in contrast to Christianity, and therefore con- 
temporary with it (Matthew 13.38; Mark 1.15; Luke 2.1; 
Galatians 4, 4). 20. look... more stout than... fellows 
—viz., than that of the other horns, 21. made war with 
the saints—persecuted the Church (Revelation 11.7; 13.7), 
prevailed—but not ultimately. The limit is marked by 
“until” (v, 22). The little horn continues, without intermis- 
sion, to persecute up to Christ’s second advent (Revelation 
17,12, 14; 19.19, 20), 22. Ancient of days came—the title 
applied to the Father in v.13is here applied to the Son; 
who is called “the everlasting Father” (Isaiah 9.6), The 
Father is never said to ‘‘come;” it is the Son who comes, 
judgment was given to... saints—judgment includes 
rule; “kingdom” in the end of this verse (1 Corinthians 
6. 2; Revelation 1. 6; 5. 10; 20.4). Christ first receives 
“judgment” and the “kingdom,” then the saints with 
Him (v. 13,14). 24. tem horns—answering to the ten 
**toes” (ch, 2. 41). out of this kingdom —it is out of the 
fourth kingdom that ten others arise, whatever exterior 
territory any of them possess (Revelation 13. 1; 17. 12). 
rise after them—yet contemporaneous with them; the 
ten arecontemporaries, Antichrist rises after their rise, at 
first “little” (v. 8); but after destroying three of the ten, 
he becomes greater than them all (v. 20,21). The three 
being gone, he is the eighth (cf. Revelation 17.11); a dis- 
tinct head, and yet “of the seven.” As the previous 
world-kingdoms had their representative heads (Baby- 
lon, Nebuchadnezzar ; Persia, Cyrus; Greece, Alexander), 
so the fourth kingdom and its Antichrists shall have 
their evil concentrated in the one final Antichrist, As 
Antiochus Epiphanes, the Antichrist of the third king- 
dom in ch. 8., was the personal enemy of God, so the final 
Antichrist of the fourth kingdom, his antitype. The 
Church has endured a pagan and a papal persecution; 
there remains for her an infidel persecution, general, pu- 
rifying, and cementing. [Crori.] He will not merely, as 
Popery, substitute himself for Christ in Christ’s name, but 
“ deny the Father and the Son’ (1 John 2, 22), The perse- 
cution is to continue up to Christ’s second coming (v. 21, 22); 
the horn of blasphemy cannot thérefore be past; for now 
there is almost a general cessation of persecution. 25. 
Three attributes of Antichrist are specified: (1.) The 
highest worldly wisdom and civilization. (2.) The uniting 
of the whole civilized world under his dominion. (3,) 
Atheism, antitheism, and autotheism in its fullest devel- 
opment (1 John 2, 22), Therefore, not only is power taken 
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from the fourth beast, as in the case of the other three, 
but God destroys it and the world-power in general by a 
final judgment, The present external Christianity is to 
give place to an almost universal apostasy. think—li2., 
carry within him as it were the burden of the thought, change 
times—the prerogative of God alone (ch. 2, 21); blasphe- 
mously assusned by Antichrist. The “times and laws” 
here meant are those of religious ordinance; stated times 
of feasts. [MAURER.] Perhaps there are included the 
times assigned by God to the duration of kingdoms. He shall 
set Himself above all that is called God (2 Thessalonians 
’ 2.4), putting his own “ will” above God’s times and laws 
(ch. 11. 36, 87). But the ‘‘ times” of His wilfulness are lim- 
ited for the elect’s sake (Matthew 24. 22), they—the saints, 
given into his hamd—to be persecuted, time... times 
and ,,, dividing of time—one year, two years, and half 
a year: 1260 days (Revelation 12, 6, 14); forty-two months 
(Revelation 11. 2, 3), That literally three and a half years 
are to be the term of Antichrist’s persecution is favoured 
by ch. 4. 16, 23, where the year-day theory would be im- 
possible. If the Church, moreover, had been informed 
that 1260 years must elapse before the second advent, 
the attitude of expectancy which is inculeated (Luke 12, 
88; 1 Corinthians 1. 7; 1 Thessalonians 1, 9, 10; 2 Peter 3. 12) 
on the ground of the uncertainty of the time, would be 
out of place. The original word for ‘“‘time’’ denotes a 
stated period or set feast; or the interval from one set feast 
toits recurrence, i.c., a year [TREGELLES]; Leviticus 23. 4, 
“seasons;”’ Leviticus 23. 44, ‘‘feasts.”” The.passages in fa- 
vour of the year-day theory are Ezekiel 4. 6, where each 
day of the forty during which Ezekiel lay on his right 
side is defined by God as meaning a year. Cf, Numbers 
14.34, where a year of Wandering in the wilderness was 
appointed for each day of the forty during which the spies 
searched Canaan; but the days were, in these two cases, 
merely thé type or reason for the years, which were an- 
nounced as they were to be fulfiiled. In the prophetic part 
of Numbers 14. 34 years are literal. 
tem was applied to them, they would be 14,400 years! In 
Ezekiel 4, 4-6, if day meant year, Ezekiel would have lain 
on his right side forty years! The context here in v. 24, 
25, is not symbolical. Antichrist is no longer called a 
horn, but a king subduing three out of ten kings (no longer 
horns, v. 7, 8) So in ch, 12.7, where ‘time, times, and 
half a time,” again occur, nothing symbolic occurs in the 
context. So that there is no reason why the three and a 
half years should beso. For the first four centuries the 
“ days” were interpreted literally ; a mystical meaning of 
the 1260 days then began. WALTER BRUTE first suggested 
the year-day theory in the end of the fourteenth century. 
The seventy years of the Babylonian captivity foretold by 
Jeremiah (Jeremiah 25, 12; 29. 10) were understood by 
Daniel (ch. 9.2) as literal years, not symbolical, which 
would have been 25,200 years! [TREGELLES.] It is possi- 
ble that the year-day and day-day theories are both true. 
The seven (symbolical) times of the Gentile monarchies 
(Leviticus 26, 24) during Israel’s casting off will end in the 
seven years of Antichrist. The 1260 years of papal mis- 
rule in the name of Christ may be represented by three 
and a half years of open Antichristianity and persecution 
before the millennium. Witnessing churches may be suc- 
ceeded by witnessing individuals, the former occupying 
the longer, the latter the shorter period (Revelation 11. 8). 
The beginning of the 1260 years is by ELuLiIorT set at 529 
A. D., or 533, when Justinian’s edict acknowledged Pope 
John II. to be head of the Church. By LUTHER, at. 606, 
when Phocas confirmed Justinian’s grant. But 752 is 
the most likely date, when the temporal dominion of the 
popes began by Pepin’s grant to Stephen II. (for Zachary, 
his predecessor’s recognition of his title to France), con- 
firmed by Charlemagne. For it was then first that the little 
horn plucked up three horns, and so became the prolonga- 
tion of the féurth secular kingdom, [NEwTon.] This would 
bring us down to about 2000 A.D., or the seventh thousand 
millenary from creation. But CLINTON makes about 1862 
the seventh millenary, which may favour the dating from 
629 A.D. 26. consume... destroy—a twofold opération. 
Antichrist is to be gradually “ consumed,’ as the Papacy 
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has been consuming for 400 years past, and especially of 
late years, He is also to be “destroyed” suddenly by Christ 
at His coming; the fully-developed Man of sin (2 Thessa- 
lonians 2. 3) or false prophet making a last desperate effort 
in confederacy with the “beast” (Revelation 16, 13, 14, 16) 
or secular power of the Roman empire (some conjecture 
Louis Napoleon); destroyed at Armageddon in Palestine. 
27. greatness of the kingdom under... whole heaven 
—i.e., the power, which those several kingdoms had pos- 
sessed, shall all be conferred on Messiah’s kingdom, 
“Under... heaven,” shows itisa kingdom on earth, notin 
heaven, people of... saints of ,., Most High—‘the peo- 
ple of the saints, or holy ones” (Margin, ch. 8. 24): the Jews, 
the people to whom the saints stand in a peculiar relation. 
The saints are gathered out of Jews and Gentiles, but the 
stock of the Church is Jewish (Romans 9, 24; 11.24); God's 
faithfulness to this election Church is thus virtually 
faithfulness to Israel, and a pledge of their future na- 
tional blessing. Christ confirms this fact, whilst with- 
holding the date (Acts 1. 6,7). everlasting kingdom—If 
everlasting, how can the kingdom here refer to the millen- 
nialone? Answer, Daniel saw the whole time of future 
blessedness as one period, The clearer light of the New 
Testament distinguishes, in the whole period, the millen- 
nium and the time of the new heaven and new earth (cf. 
Revelation 20, 4 with 21, 1 and 22,5), Christ’s kingdom is 
“everlasting.” Not even the last judgment shall end it, 
but only give it a more glorious appearance, the new 
Jerusalem coming down from God. out of heaven, with 
the throne of God and the Lamb in it (cf. Revelation 5. 9, 
10; 11.15). 28. cogitations.., troubled me—showing 
that the Holy Spirit intended much more to be under- 
stood by Daniel’s words than Daniel himself understood, 
We are not to limit the significance of prophecies to what 
the prophets themselves understood (1 Peter 1, 11, 12), 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-27, VISION OF THE RAM AND HE-GOAT: THE 
2300 DAYS OF THE SANCTUARY BEING TRODDEN Down, 
With this chapter the Hebrew part of the book begins, 
and continues to be the language of the remainder; the 
visions relating wholly to the Jews and Jerusalem, The 
scene here narrows from world-wide prophecies to those 
affecting the one covenant people in the five centuries 
between the exileand the advent, Antichrist, like Christ, 
has a more immediate future, as well as one more remote, 
The vision, ch. 8., begins, and that, ch, 10.-12., concludes, 
the account of the Antichrist of the third kingdom, Be- 
tween the two visions ch. 9, is inserted, as to Messiah anxt 
the covenant people at the end of the half millennium 
(seventy weeks of years). 1. vision—a higher kind of rey- 
elation than adream, after that... at the first—that 
in ¢ch.7.1. 2. Shushan—Susa. Though then compara- 
tively insignificant, it was destined to be the capital of 
Persia after Cyrus’ tine. Therefore Daniel is transported 
into it, as being the capital of the kingdom signified by 
the two-horned ram (Nehemiah 1,1; Esther 1. 2-5), Elam 
—west of Persia proper, east of Babylonia, south of Media, 
Daniel was not present there personally, but in vision, 
Ulai—called in Pliny Eulceus; by the Greeks, Choaspes, 
Now Kerah, or Karasu, Soin ch. 10. 4 he receives a vision 
near another river, the Hiddekel. So Ezekiel (Ezekiel 1, 
1) at the Chebar. Perhaps because synagogues used to be 
built near rivers, as before praying they washed their 
hands in the water [RCSENMULLER], (Psalm 137, 1). 3. 
two horns—the éwo ought not to be in italics, as if it were 
not in the original; for it is expressed by the Hebrew 
dual. ‘“*Horn” in the East is the symbol of power and 
royalty. one... higher than ,,, other.,. the higher 
came up last—Persia, which was of little note till Cyrus’ 
time, became then ascendant over Media, the more an- 
cient kingdom. Darius was sixty-two years old (ch, 6. 31) 
when he began to reign; during his short reign of two 
years, being a weak king (ch, 6), the gavernment was 
almost entirely in Cyrus’ hands, Hence HERODOTUS does 
not mention Darius; but XENOPHON does under the name 
of Cyaxares IL, The “ram” here corresponds to the “ bear” 
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(ch. 7. 5), symbolizing clumsy firmness, The king of Persia 
wore a jewelled ram’s head of gold instead of a diadem, 
such as are seen on the pillars at Persepolis. Also the 
Hebrew for ram springs from the same root as “ Elam,” or 
Persia. [NrwTon.] The “one horn higher than the other” 
answers to the bear “raising itself on one side” (cf. Note, 
eh.7.5), 4.ram pushing westward—Persia conquered 
westward Babylon, Mesopotamia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
northward—Colchis, Armenia, Iberia, and the dwellers 
on the Caspian Sea, southward—Judea, Egypt, Ethio- 
pia, Libya; also India, under Darius. He does not say 
eastward, forthe Persians themselves came from the east 
CUsaiah 46.11), did according to his will—(Ch, 11. 3, 16; 
ef. ch, 5.19.) 5. he-goat— Grieco-Macedonia. notable 
horm—Alexander. “Touched not... ground,” implies 
the incredible swiftness of his conquests; he overran the 
world in less than twelve years. The he-goat answers to 
the leopard (ch. 7. 6). Caranus, the first king of Macedo- 
nia, was said to have been led by goats to Edessa, which 
he made the seat of his kingdom, and called Avge, i. e., goat- 
city, 6. standing before the river—Ulai. It was at the 
“river” Granicus that Alexander fought his first victori- 
ous battle against Darius, 334B.c. 7. moved with choler 
—Alexander represented the concentrated wrath of Greece 
against Persia for the Persian invasions of Greece; also 
for the Persian cruelties to Greeks, and Darius’ attempts 
to seduce Alexander's soldiers to treachery. [NEwTon.] 
stamped upon him—IJn 331 B. c. he defeated Darius Codo- 
manus, and 330 B. c. burned Persepolis and completed the 
conquest of Persia, mome ... could deliver—not the 
immense hosts of Persia could save it from the small 


’ army of Alexander (Psalm 33. 16), 8. When he was strong 


».. great horn was broken—the empire was in full 
strength at Alexander’s death by fever at Babylon, and 
seemed then least likely tofall. Yetit was then “ broken,” 
His natural brother, Philip Aridoeus, and his two sons, 
Alexander ASgus and Hercules, in fifteen months were 
murdered, four... toward .,., four winds—Seleucus, 
in the east, obtained Syria, Babylonia, Media, &c.; Cas- 
sander, in the west, Macedon, Thessaly, Greece; Ptolemy, 
in the south, Egypt, Cyprus, &c.; Lysimachus, in the north, 
Thrace, Cappadocia, and the north parts of Asia-Minor. 
9. little horm—not to be confounded with the little horn 
of the fourth kingdom in ch. 7.8 The little horn in ch. 7. 
comes as an eleventh horn after ten preceding horns, In 
ch. 8. it is not an independent fifth horn, after the four 
previous ones, but arises out of one of the four existing 
horns. This horn is explained (v, 23) to be ‘“‘a king of 
fierce countenance,” &c. Antiochus Epiphanes is meant. 
Greece with all its refinement produces the first, ¢. e., the 
Old Testament Antichrist. Antiochus had an extraor- 
dinary love of art, which expressed itself in grand tem- 
ples. He wished to substitute Zeus Olympius for Jehovah 
at Jerusalem. Thus first heathen civilization from below, 
and revealed religion from above, came into collision, 
Identifying himself with Jupiter, his aim was to make his 
own worship universal (cf. v.25 with ch. 11. 36); so mad 
was he in this that he was called: Epimanes (maniac) 
instead of Epiphanes. None of the previous world- 
rulers, Nebuchadnezzar (ch. 4, 81-34), Darius (ch. 6, 27, 28), 
Cyrus (lzra 1, 2-4), Artaxerxes Longimanus (Ezra 7. 12), 
had systematically opposed the Jews’ religious worship. 
Hence the need of prophecy to prepare them for Anti- 
ochus, The struggle of the Maccabees was a fruit of 
Daniel’s prophecy (1 Maccabees 2. 59), He is the fore- 
runner of the final Antichrist, standing in the same 
relation to the first advent of Christ that Antichrist 
does to His second coming. The sins in Israel which 
gave rise to the Greek Antichrist were that some Jews 
adopted Hellenic customs (cf. ch. 11. 30,32), erecting the- 
atres, and regarding all religions alike, sacrificing to Je- 
hovah, but at the same time sending money for sacrifices 
to Hercules. Such shall be the state of the world when 
ripe for Antichrist. Atv. 9and 23 the description passes 
from the literal Antiochus to features which, though par- 
tially attributed to him, hold good in their fullest sense 
only of his antitype, the New Testament Antichrist. The 
Mohammedan Antichrist may also be included; answer- 
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ing to the Euphratean (Turk) horsemen (Revelation 9, 14- 
21), loosed “an hour, a day, a month, a year” (391 years, in 
the year-day theory), to scourge corrupted idolatrous 
Christianity. In 637 a. D, the Saracen Moslem mosque of 
Omar was founded on the site of the temple, “treading 
under foot the sanctuary” (v. 11-15); and there it still re- 
mains. The first conquest of the Turks over Christians 
was in 1281 A. D.; and 391 years after they reached their 
zenith of power and began to decline, Sobieski defeating 
them at Vienna. Mohammed II., called “ the conqueror,” 
reigned 1451-1481 a. D.,in which period Constantinople 
fell; 391 years after brings us to our own day, in which 
Turkey’s fall is imminent. waxed... great, toward 
+». south—(Ch. 11. 25.) Antiochus fought against Ptolemy 
Philometer and Egypt, i. e., the sowlh. toward the east— 
he fought against those who attempted a change of gov- 
ernmentin Persia, toward the pleasant land—Judea, 
“the glorious land” (ch. 11. 16, 41, 45; ¢f Psalm 48.2; Eze- 
kiel 20. 6,15). Its chief pleasantness consists in its being 
God’s chosen land (Psalm 132, 13; Jeremiah 3.19). Into it 
Antiochus made his inroad after his return from Hgypt. 
10. great, even to... host of heaven—explained v, 4, 
“the mighty and holy people,” i. e., the Jews (ch.7. 21) and 
their priests (cf. Isaiah 24. 21), The Levites’ service is 
called ‘a warfare” (Margin, Numbers 8, 24, 25). Great civil 
and religious powers are symbolized by “ stars’ (Matthew 
24, 29), See 1 Maccabees 1.25, &c.; 2.35, &c.; 5. 2, 12,13, 
TREGELLES refers “stars” to those Jews whose portion 
from God is heavenly glory (ch. 12. 3), being believers in 
Him who is above at God’s right hand: not the blinded 
Jews. cast... stars to the ground—so Babél, as type 
of Antichrist, is described (Isaiah 14. 13, 14), ‘I will exalt 
my throne above the stars of God.” Cf. Revelation 12, 4; 
2 Maceabees 9. 10, as to Antiochus. 11. te the prince of 
the hosi—i. e., God Himself, the Lord of Sabaoth, the 
hosts in heaven and earth, stars, angels, and earthly 
ministers. So v, 25, ‘he shall stand up against the Prince 
of prinees ;”’ “against the God'of gods” (ch, 11, 36; ef. ch. 7. 
8). He not only opposes God’s ancient people, but also 
God Himself. daily sacrifice—offered morning and eye- 
ning (Exodus 29, 38,39), taken away—by Antiochus (1 
Maccabees 1. 20-50), sanctuary... cast down—though 
robbed of its treasures, it was not strictly ‘‘ cast down” by 
Antiochus. So that a fuller accomplishment is future, 
Antiochus took away the daily sacrifice for a few years; 
the Romans, for many ages, and “ cast down” the temple; 
and Antichrist, in connection with Rome, the fourth 
kingdom, shall do so again after the Jews in their own 
land, still unbelieving, shall have rebuilt the temple, and 
restored the Mosaic ritual: God giving them up to him 
“by reason of transgression” (v. 12), i.e., not owning the 
worship so rendered (TREGELLES]; and then the opposi- 
tion of the horn to the “truth” is especially mentioned, 
12. an host—rather, ‘the host was given up to him,” i, e., 
the holy people were given into his hands. Soin v.10 “the 
host” is used; and again in v, 13, where also “ give’ is used 
as here for “giving wp” for destruction (cf. ch. ll. 6). 
(MAURER.] against ... daily sacrifice—rather (the host 
was given up for him to tread upon), “together with the 
daily sacrifice” (cf. v.13), by reason of transgression—l1 
Maccabees 1. 11-16 traces all the calamities suffered under 
Antiochus to the transgression of certain Jews who intro- 
duced heathen customs into Jerusalem just before, But 
transgression was not at the full (v, 23) under Antiochus; ~ 
for Onias the high priest administered the laws in’ godli- 
ness at the time (2 Maccabees 3, 1). Therefore the ‘‘ trans- 
gression” must refer to that of the Jews hereafter restored 
to Palestine in unbelief. the truth—the worship of the 
true God. Isaiah 59. 14, “Truth is fallen in the street.” 
practised, and prospered—whatever he undertook suc- 
ceeded (v. 4; ch. 11, 28, 86), 13. that certain saint—Daniel 
did not know the names of these two holy angels, but saw 
only that one was speaking to the other, How long 
shall be the vision concerning .. . daily sacrifice—How 
long shall the daily sacrifice be suspended? transgres- 
sion of desolation—lit., making desolate, i.e., Antiochus’ 
desolating profanation of the temple (ch. 11. 31; 12.11), Cf, 
as to Rome and the last Antichrist, Matthew 24.15. 14. 
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unto me—the answer is to Daniel, not to the inquirer, for 
the latter had asked in Daniel's name, as vice versa the 
saint or angel (Job 15.15; Psalm 89. 6,7) speaks of the 
vision granted to Daniel, as if it had been granted to him- 
self, For holy men are in Scripture represented as having 
attendant angels, with whom they are in a way identified 
in interests. If the conversation had been limited to the 
angels, it could have been of no use tous, But God con- 
veys it to prophetical men, for our good, through the min- 
istry of angels. two thousand .. . three hundred days 
—lit., mornings and evenings, specified in connection with 
the morning and evening sacrifice. Cf. Genesis 1.5. Six 
years and 110 days. This includes not only the three and 
a half years during which the daily sacrifice was forbidden 
by Antiochus (JOSEPHUS, B. J. 1. 1.sec. 1), but the whole 
series of events whereby it was practically interrupted: 
beginning with the “little horn waxing great toward the 
pleasant land,” and “casting down some of the host” (v. 
9. 10); viz., when in 171 B.c., or the month Sivan in the 
year 142 of the era of the Seleucide, the sacrifices began to 
be neglected, owing to the high priest Jason introducing 
at Jerusalem Grecian customs and amusements, the 
palestra and gymnasium; ending with the death of 
Antiochus, 165 B. c., or the month Shebath, in the year 
148 of the Seleucid era. Cf, 1 Maccabees 1. 11-15; 2 Macca- 
bees 4.9, &c, The reason for the greater minuteness of 
historical facts and dates, given in Daniel’s prophecies, 
than in those of the New Testament, is, that Israel not 
having yet the clear views which Christians have of im- 
mortality and the heavenly inheritance, could only be 
directed to the earthly future; for it was on earth the 
looked-for Messiah was to appear, and the sum and sub- 
ject of Old Testament prophecy was the kingdom of God 
upon earth. The minuteness of the revelation of Israel’s 
earthly destiny was to compensate for the absence, in the 
Old Testament, of views of heavenly glory. Thus, in ch, 
9., the times of Messiah are foretold to the very year; in 
ch, 8. the times of Antiochus, even to the day; and in 
eh, ll. the Syro-Egyptian struggles in most minute de- 
tail. TREGELLES thinks the 2300 days answer to the week 
of years (ch. 9. 27), during which the destroying prince 
(ch. 9.26) makes a covenant, which he breaks in the midst 
of the week (viz., at the end of three and a half years). 
The seven years exceed the 2300 days by considerably 
more than a half year, This period of the seven years’ 
excess above the 2300 days may be allotted to the prepa- 
rations needed for setting up the temple worship, with 
Antichrist’s permission to the restored Jews, according 
to his ‘‘covenant’’, with them; and the 2300 days may date 
from the actual setting up of the worship. But, says 
AUBERLEN, the more accurate to a day the dates as to 
Antiochus are given, the less should we say the 1290, 
or 13835 days (ch. 12, 11, 12) correspond to the half week 
(roughly), and the 2300 to the whole, The event, however, 
may, in the case of Antichrist, show a correspondence 
between the days here given and ch, 9, 27, such as is not 
yet discernible. The term of 2300 days cannot refer to 2300 
years of the treading down of Christianity by Moham- 
medanism, as this would leave the greater portion of the 
time yet future; whereas, Mohammedanism is fast waning. 


If the 2300 days mean years, dating from Alexander’s ~ 


conquests, 334 B. Cc. to 323, we should arrive at about the 
close of the sixth thousand years of the world, just as the 
- 1260 years (ch. 7. 25) from Justinian’s decree arrive at the 
same terminus. The Jews’ tradition represents the 
seventh thousand as the millennium. CUMMING remarks, 
480 h. c. is the date of the waning of the Persian empire 
before Greece; deducting 480 from 2300, we have 1820; and 
in 1821, Turkey, the successor of the Greek empire, began 
to wane, and Greece became a separate kingdom, See 
Note, ch, 12.11. cleamsed—tit., justified, vindicated from 
profanation. Judas Maccabeus celebrated the feast of 
dedication after the cleansing, on the twenty-fifth of the 
ninth month, Kisleu (1 Maccabees 4, 51-58; 2 Maccabees 
10, 1-7; John 10. 22). As to the antitypical dedication of 
the new temple, see Ezekiel 43., &c.; also Amos 9, 11, 12, 
16. Gabriel—meaning, The strength of God. 17. the time 
of the end—so v. 19; ch. ll. 35, 36,40. The event being to 
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take place at “the time of the end” makes it likely that 
the Antichrist ultimately referred to (besides the imme- 
diate reference to Antiochus) in this chapter, and the one 
in ch. 7. 8, are one and the same. The objection that the 
one in ch.7. springs out of the ten divisions of the Roman 
earth, the fourth kingdom, the one in ch. 8. and I. from 
one of the four divisions of the third kingdom, Greece, is 
answered thus: The four divisions of the Grecian empire, 
having become parts of the Roman empire, shall at the 
end form four of its ten final divisions. [TREGELLES,] 
However, the origin from one of the four parts of the third 
kingdom may be limited to Antiochus, the immediate sub- 
ject of ch. 8. and 11., whilst the ulterior typical reference 
of these chapters, viz., Antichrist, may belong to one of 
the ten Roman divisions, not necessarily one formerly of 
the four of the third kingdom. Theeventwilltell. “Time 
of the end’”’ may apply to the time of Antiochus, For it 
is the prophetic phrase for the time of fulfilment, seen 
always at the end of the prophetic horizon (Genesis 49. 1; 
Numbers 24, 14), 19. the last end of the indignation— 
God’s displeasure against the Jews for their sins. For - 
their comfort they are told, the calamities about to come 
are not to be forever. The “time” is limited (ch. 9. 27; 
11. 27, 35, 86; 12.7; Habakkuk 2,3). 21. the first king— 
Philip was king of Macedon before Alexander, but the 
latter was the first who, as a generalissimo of Greece, sub- 
dued the Persian empire. 22. not in his power—not 
with the power which Alexander possessed. [MAURER.] 
An empire united, as under Alexander, is more powerful 
than one divided, as under the four Diadochi. 23, trans- 
gressors are come to the full—This does not hold good 
of the times of Antidchus, but of the closing times of the ~ 
Christian era, Cf. Luke 18.8, and 2 Timothy 3. 1-9, as to 
the wickedness of the world in general just before Christ’s 
second coming. IJsrael’s guilt, too, shall then be at the full, 
when they who rejected Christ shall receive Antichrist; 
fulfilling Jesus’ words, ‘‘ I am come in my Father’s name, 
and ye receive me not; if another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive” (cf. Genesis 15. 16; Matthew 
23. 32; 1 Thessalonians 2.16), of fierce countenance— 
(Deuteronomy 28. 50); one who will spare neither old nor 
young.. understanding dark sentences—rather, artijices. 
[GESENIUS.] Antiochus made himself master of Egypt 
and Jerusalem successively by craft (1 Maccabees I, 30, &c. ; 
2 Maccabees 5. 24, &c.), 24. not by his own power— 
which in the beginning was “little” (v.9; ch. 7..8); but 
by gaining over others through craft, the once dittle horn 
became “‘ mighty” (cf. v. 25; ch. 11.23). Tobe fully realized 
by Antichrist. He shall act by the power of Satan, who 
shall then be permitted to work through him in unre- 
stricted license, such as he has not now (Revelation 13, 2); 
hence the ten kingdoms shall give the beast their power 
(2 Thessalonians 2, 9-12; Revelation 17. 13), prosper and 
practise—prosper in all that he attempts (v. 12). holy 
people—his persecutions are especially directed against 
the Jews. 25. by peace—by pretending “peace”? and 
friendship; in the midst of security [GESENIUS], suddenly 
striking his blow (cf. Note, Jeremiah 15, 8). ‘‘A spoiler at 
noon-day.”’ also... against the Prince of princes—not 
merely against the Jews (v. 11; ch. 11. 36), broken with- 
out hand—by God’s special visitation. The stone “cut 
out of the mountain without hands,” i.e., Christ, is to 
smite the world-power image on his feet (ch. 2, 34), i. e., in 
its last development (ef. ch. 7, 11). Antiochus’ horrible 
death by worms and ulcers, when on his way to Judea, 
intending to take vengeance for the defeat of his armies 
by the Maccabees, was a primary Yulfilment, foreshadow- 
ing God's judgment on the last enemy of the Jewish 
Church, 26. shut... up... vision—implying the 
vision was not to be understood for the present. In Reyela- 
tion 22. 10 it is said, ‘Seal not the vision, for the time is 
at hand.’”’? Whatin Daniel’s time was hidden was more 
fully explained in Revelation, and as the time draws 
nearer it will be clearer still, it shall be for many days 
—it refers to remote times (Ezekiel 12, 27), 27.1... was 
sick—through grief at the calamities coming on my peo- 
ple and the Church of God (cf. Psalm 102. 14), afterward 
I... did the king’s business—he who holds nearest 
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nunion with heaven can best discharge the duties of 
eommon life. mone understood it—he had heard of 
kings, but knew not their names; he foresaw the events, 
but not the time when they were to take place; there- 
upon he could only feel ‘‘astonished,” and leave all with 
the omniscient God. [JEROME,] 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-27. DANIEL’s CONFESSION AND PRAYER FOR JE- 
RUSALEM: GABRIEL COMFORTS HIM BY THE PROPHECY OF 
THE SEVENTY WEEKS. The world-powers here recede 
from the view; Israel, and the salvation by, Messiah 
promised to it, are the subject of revelation, Israel had 
naturally expected salvation at the end of the captivity. 
Daniel is therefore told, that, after the seventy years of 
the captivity, seventy times seven must elapse, and that 
even then Messiah would not come in glory as the Jews 
might through misunderstanding expect from the earlier 
prophets, but by dying would put away sin. This ninth 
chapter (Messianic prophecy) stands between the two 
visions of the Old Testament Antichrist, to comfort ‘ the 
wise.’”’ In the interval between Antiochus and Christ, no 
further revelation was needed; therefore, asin the first 
part of the book, so in the second, Christ and Antichrist 
in connection are the theme, 1. first year of Darius— 
Cyaxares II., in whose name Cyrus, his nephew, son-in- 
law, and successor, took Babylon 5388B.c. The date of this 
chapter is therefore 537 B.c., a year before Cyrus per- 
mitted the Jews to return from exile, and sixty-nine 
years after Daniel had been carried captive at the begin- 
ning of the captivity, 606 B.c. son of Ahasuerus—called 
Astyages by XENOPHON. Ahasuerus was a name com- 
mon to many of the kings of Medo-Persia. made king— 
the phrase implies that Darius owed the kingdom not to 
his own prowess, but to that of another, viz., Cyrus. 2. 
understood by books—rather, letters, i.¢., Jeremiah’s 
letter (Jeremiah 29, 10) to the captives in Babylon; also 
Jeremiah 25, 11, 12; ef. 2 Chronicles 36, 21; Jeremiah 30. 18; 
81.38. God’s promises are the ground on which we should, 
like Daniel, rest sure hope; not so as to make our prayers 
needless, but rather to encourage them. 3. prayer... 
supplication—ii., “ intercessions...entreaties for mercy.” 
Praying for blessings, and deprecating evils. 4. my con- 
fession—according to God’s promises in Leviticus 26. 39- 
42, that if Israel in exile for sin should repent and conjess, 
God would remember for them His covenant with Abra- 
ham (ef. Deuteronomy 30.1-5; Jeremiah 29. 12-14; James 
4.10). God’s promise was absolute, but prayer also was 
ordained as about to precede its fulfilment, this too 
being the work of God in His people, as much as the 
external restoration which was to follow. So it shall 
be at Israel’s final restoration (Psalm 102. 13-17), Dan- 
iel takes his countrymen’s place of confession of sin, 
identifying himself with them, and, as their repre- 
sentative and intercessory priest, ‘accepts the punish- 
ment of their iniquity.”” Thus he typifies Messiah, the 
Sin-bearer and great Intercessor. The prophet’s own life 
and experience forms the fit starting-point of the prophecy 
concerning the sin-atonement. He prays for Israel’s res- 
toration as associated in the prophets (ef. Jeremiah 31. 4, 
11, 12, 31, &c.) with the hope of Messiah. The revelation, 
now granted, analyzes into its successive parts that which 
the prophets, in prophetical perspective, heretofore saw 
together in one, viz., the redemption from captivity, and 
the full Messianic redemption. God's servants, who, like 
Noah’s father (Genesis 5. 29), hoped many a time that now 
the Comforter of their afflictions was at hand, had to wait 
from age to age, and to view preceding fulfilments only as 
pledges of the coming of Him whom they so earnestly 
desired to see (Matthew 13.17); as now also Christians, 
who believe that the Lord’s second coming is nigh, are 
expected to continue waiting. So Daniel is informed of 
a long period of seventy prophetic weeks before Messiah’s 
coming, instead of seventy years, as he might have ex- 
pected (cf. Matthew 18, 21, 22) [AUBERLEN.] great and 
dreadful God—as we know to our cost by the calamities 
wesuffer. The greatness of God and His dreadful abhor- 
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rence of sin should prepare sinners for reverent, humble 
acknowledgment .of the justice of their punishment, 
keeping ... covenant and mercy—i. ¢., the covenant of 
thy mercy, whereby thou hast promised to deliver us, not 
for our merits, but of thy mercy (Ezekiel 36. 22, 23). So 
weak and sinful is man that any covenant for good on 
God’s part with him, to take effect, must depend solely on 
His grace. If he bea God to be feared for His justice, He is 
one to be trusted for His “‘mercy.” lowe... keep hiscom-= 
mandments—keeping his commandments is the only 
sure test of love to God (John 14. 15). 5. Cf, Nehemiah’s 
confession, Nehemiah 9. sinned . . . committed in= 
iquity ... dome wickedly . . . rebelled—a climax, 
Erred in ignorance’... sinned by injirmity .. . habitually 
and wilfully done wickedness ... as open and obstinate 
rebels set ourselves against God. 6. prophets... spake 
... toour kings... to all the people—they fearlessly 
warned all without respect of persons. 7. confusion of 
faces, as at this day—shame at our guilt, betrayed in our 
countenance, is what belongs to us; as our punishment 
“at this day” attests. nmear,and,,. far off—the chastise- 
ment, however varied, some Jews not being cast off so far 
from Jerusalem as others, all alike were sharers in the guilt, 
9. mercies—the plural intensities the force; mercy mani- 
fold and exhibited in countless ways. Asitis humbling to 
recollect “ righteousness belongeth unto God,” so it is com- 
forting, that‘ mercies belong tothe Lord ouR God.” though 
we have rebelled—rather, since, &c. | Vulgate] (Psalm 25, 
11). Our punishment is not inconsistent with His ‘‘mer- 
cies,” since we have rebelled against Him. 10. set before 
us—not ambiguously, but plainly, so that we were with- 
out excuse. 11. all—(Psalm 14.3; Romans 3.12.) the 
curse... and.., oath ,...in.. . law—the curse 
against Israel, if disobedient, which God ratified by oath 
(Leviticus 26. 14-89; Deuteronomy 27. 15-26; 28. 15-68; 29), 
12. confirmed his words—showed by the punishments 
we suffer, that His words were no idle threats. under 
... heaven hath not been dome as... upon Jerusa- 
lem—(Lamentations 1,12.) 13. yet made we not our 
prayer before—lit., soothed not the faceof. Not even our 
chastisement has taught us penitience (Isaiah 9. 13; Jere- 
miah 5.3; Hosea 7. 10). Diseased, we spurn the healing 
medicine, that we might turn, &¢c.—Prayer can only 
be accepted when joined with the desire to turn from sin 
to God (Psalm 66,18; Proverbs 28, 9). understand thy 
truth—altentively regard thy faithfulness in fulfilling thy 
promises, and also thy threats. [CALVIN.] Thy law (ch. 
8.12). [MAURER.] 14. watched upon the evil—express- 
ing ceaseless vigilance that His people’s sins might not 
escape His judgment, as a watchman on guard night and 
day (Job 14, 16; Jeremiah 31. 28; 44. 27). God watching upon 
the Jews punishment forms a striking contrast to the 
Jews’ slumbering in their sins, God is righteous—True 
penitents “justify” God, ‘aseribing righteousness to 
Him,” instead of complaining of their punishment as too 
severe (Nehemiah 9.33; Job 36.3; Psalm 51.4; Lamenta- 
tions 3, 39-42), 15. brought thy people... outof.,.. 
Egypt—a proof to all ages that the seed of Abraham is 
thy covenant people. That ancient benefit gives us hope 
that thou wilt confer a like one on us now under similar 
circumstances (Psalm 80, 8-14; Jeremiah 32. 21; 23.7, 8). as 
at this day—is known, 16. thy righteousness—not stern 
justice in punishing, but thy faithfulness to thy promises of 
mercy to them who trust in thee (Psalm 81. 1; 148.1). thy 
city —chosen as thine in the election of grace, which 
changes not, for... iniquitiesof.. . fathers—(Exodus 
20.5.) He does notimpugn God’s justice in this, as did the 
murmurers (Hzekiel 18 2, 3; cf. Jeremiah 31. 29) thy 
people... a reproach—which brings reproach on thy 
name. ‘ All the nations that are about us” will say that 
thou, Jehovah, wast not able to save thy peculiar people, 
So v.17, “ for the Lord’s sake;” v.19, ‘for thine own sake” 
(Isaiah 48. 9, 11), 17. cause thy face to shine—metaphor 
from the sun, which gladdens all that it beams upon 
(Numbers 6, 25; Malachi4.2), 18. present... supplicas 
tions—lil., cause to fall, &c. (cf. note, Jeremiah 36.7). 19. 
The short broken ejaculations and repetitions show the 
intense fervour of his supplications. defer not—he lin- 
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plies that the seventy years are now all but complete. 
thine own sake—often repeated, as being the strongest 
plea (Jeremiah 14, 21.) 20. whiles I was speaking—re- 
peated in v. 21; emphatically marking that the answer 
was given before the prayer was completed, as God 
promised (Isaiah 80. 19; 65. 24; cf. Psalm 32,5), 21. I had 
seen in the vision at the beginning—viz., in the former 
vision by the river Ulai (ch. 8, 1,16), fly swiftly—tit., with 
weariness, i, e., Move swiftly as one breathless and wearied 
out with quick running, [GESENIUS.] English Version is 
better (Isaiah 6.2; Ezekiel 1. 6; Revelation 14, 6), time of 
... evening oblation—the ninth hour, three o’clock (ef. 
1 Kings 18. 36). As formerly, when the temple stood, this 
hour was devoted to sacrifices, so now to prayer. Daniel, 
during the whole captivity to the very last, with pious 
patriotism never forgot God’s temple-worship, but speaks 
of its rites long abolished, as if still in use, 22. to give 
thee. . . understanding—ch. 8. 16; v, 26 in that chapter 
shows that the symbolical vision had not been under- 
stood. God therefore now gives “information” directly, 
instead of by symbol, which required interpretation, 23. 
At the beginning of thy supplications, &c.—The pro- 
mulgation of the Divine decree was made in heaven to 
the angels as soon as Daniel began to pray, came forth 
—from the Divine throne; so v. 22. thou art greatly be- 
loved—tit., aman of desires (cf. Ezekiel 23, 6, 12); the object 
of God’s delight. As the apocalyptic prophet of the New 
Testament was ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved,” so the 
apocalyptic prophet of the Old Testament was “greatly be- 
loved” of God. the vision—the further revelation as to 
Messiah in connection with Jeremiah’s prophecy of sev- 
enty years of thecaptivity. The charge to “ understand” is 
the same as in Matthew 24, 15, where Rome primarily, and 
Antichrist ultimately, is referred to (cf. note, v. 27, below). 
24. Seventy weeks—viz., of years; lit., Seventy sevens ; sev- 
enty heptads or hebdomads; 490 years; expressed ina form 
of ‘concealed definiteness” [HENGSTENBERG], a usual way 
with the prophets. The Babylonian captivity isa turning- 
point in the history of the kingdom of God. It termi- 
nated the free Old Testament theocracy. Up to that time 
Israel, though oppressed at times, was, as a rule, free. 
From the Babylonian captivity the theocracy never re- 
covered its full freedom down to its entire suspension by 
Rome; and this period of Israel’s subjection to the Gen- 
tiles is to continue till the millennium (Revelation 20.), 
when Israel shall be restored as head of the New Testa- 
ment theocracy, which will embrace the whole earth, 
The free theocracy ceased in the first year of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and the fourth of Jehoiakim; the year of the world 
8338, the point at which the seventy years of the captivity 
begin. Heretofore Israel had a right, if subjugated by a 
foreign king, to shake off the yoke (Judges 4, and 5,; 2 
Kings 18. 7) as an unlawful one, at the first opportunity. 
But the prophets (Jeremiah 27, 9-11) declared it to be God’s 
will that they should submit to Babylon. Hence every 
effort of Jehoiakim, Jeconiah, and Zedekiah to rebel was 
vain. The period of the world-times, and of Israel’s de- 
pression, from the Babylonian captivity to the millen- 
nium, though abounding more in afflictions (e. g., the two 
destructions of Jerusalem, Antiochus’ persecution, and 
those which Christians suffered), contains all that was 
good in the preceding ones, summed up in Christ, but in 
a way visible only to the eye of faith. Since He cameasa 
seryant, He chose for His appearing the period darkest of 
all as to His people’s temporal state. Always fresh per- 
secutors have been rising, whose end is destruction, and 
so it shall be with the last enemy, Antichrist. As the 
Davidic epoch is the point of the covenant people’s highest 
glory, so the captivity is that of their lowest humiliation, 
Accordingly, the people’s sufferings are reflected in the 
picture of the suffering Messiah. He is no longer repre- 
sented as the theocratic King, the Antitype of David, but 
as the Servant of God and Son of man; at the same time 
the cross being the way to glory (cf. ch, 9. with ch. 2. 34, 35, 
44, and ch. 12, 7), In the second and seventh chapters, 
Christ’s first coming is not noticed, for Daniel’s object was 
to prophesy to his nation as to the whole period from the 
destruction to the re-establishment of Israel; but this 
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ninth chapter minutely predicts Christ’s first coming, 
and its effects on the covenant people. The seventy weeks 
date thirteen years before the rebuilding of Jerusalem; for 
then the re-establishment of the theocracy began, viz., at 
the return of Ezra to Jerusalem, 457 B.c. So Jeremiah’s 
seventy years of the captivity begin 606 B.c., eighteen 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, for then Judah 
ceased to exist as an independent theocracy, having fallen 
under the sway of Babylon. Two periods are marked in 
Ezra: (1.) The return from the captivity under Jeshua 
and Zerubbabel, and rebuilding of the femple, which was 
the first anxiety of the theocratic nation, (2,) The return 
of Ezra (regarded by the Jews as a second Moses) from 
Persia to Jerusalem, the restoration of the city, the na- 
tionality, and the law. Artaxerxes, in the seventh year of 
his reign, gave him the commission which virtually in- 
eludes permission to rebuild the city, afterwards con- 
firmed to and carried out by Nehemiah in the twentieth 
year (Ezra 9.9; 7, 11, &c.); v. 25, “from the going forth of 
the commandment to build Jerusalem,” proves that the 
second of the two periods is referred to. The words in v, 
24 are not, ‘‘are determined upon the holy city,’ but 
“unon thy people and thy holy city ;” thus the restoration 
of the religious national polity and the law (the inner 
work fulfilled by Ezra the priest), and the rebuilding of 
the houses and walls (the outer work of Nehemiah, the 
governor), are both included in »v. 25, “restore and build 
Jerusalem.” “ Jerusalem” represents both the city, the 
body, and the congregation, the soul of the state. Cf. 
Psalm 46., 48., 87. The starting-point of the seventy weeks 
dated from eighty-one years after Daniel received the 
prophecy: the object being not to fix for him definitely 
the time, but for the Church: the prophecy taught him 
that the Messianic redemption, which he thought near, 
was separated from him by at least a half millennium, 
Expectation was sufficiently kept alive by the general 
conception of the time; not only the Jews, but many 
Gentiles looked for some great Lord of the earth to spring 
from Judea at that very time (TACITUS, Hist. 5. 13; Surro- 
NIUS, Vesp. 4). Ezra’s placing of Daniel in the canon imme- 
diately before his own book and Nehemiah’s was perhaps 
owing to his fecling that he himself brought about the 
beginning of the fulfilment of the prophecy (ech. 9), [Aw- 
BERLEN.] determined—lit., cut out, viz., from the whole 
course of time, for God to deal in a particular manner with 
Jerusalem, thy... thy—Daniel had in his prayer often 
spoken of Israel as “thy people, thy holy city; but Ga- 
briel, in reply, speaks of them as Daniel's (“‘thy”... 
“‘thy’’?) people and city, God thus intimating that until 
the “everlasting righteousness” should be brought in by 
Messiah, He could not fully own them as His [TRE- 
GELLES] (cf. Exodus 82,7). Rather, as God is wishing to 
console Daniel and the godly Jews, “the people whom 
thou art so anxiously praying for;” such weight does God 
give to the intercessions of the righteous (James 5, 16-18), 
finish—lit., shut up; remove from God’s sight, 7. e., abolish 
(Psalm 51. 9). [LENGKERKE.] The seventy years’ exile 
was a punishment, but not a full atonement, for the sin 
of the people; this would come only after seventy pro- 
phetic weeks, through Messiah. make an end of—The 
Hebrew reading, ‘‘ to steal,” i. e., to nide out of sight (from 
the custom of sealing up things to be concealed, ef. Job 9. 
7), is better supported, make reconciliation for—tlit., to 
cover, to overlay (as with pitch, Genesis 6. 14), Cf. Psalm 
82.1, bring in everlasting righteousness—viz,, the resto- 
ration of the normal state between God and man (Jere- 
miah 23, 5, 6); to continue eternally (Hebrews 9. 12; Reve- 
lation 14. 6). seal up... vision... prophecy — lit., 
prophet, To give the seal of confirmation to the prophet 
and his vision by the fulfilment. anoint the Most Holy 
—primarily, to “anoint,” or to consecrate after its pollu- 
tion ‘‘ the Most Holy” place: but mainly Messiah, the anti- 
type to the Most Holy place (John 2. 19-22). The propi- 
tiatory in the tempie (the same Greek word expresses the 
mercy-seat and propitiation, Romans 8, 25), which the Jews 
looked for at the restoration from Babylon, shall have its 
true realization only in Messiah. For it is only when sin 
is “‘made an end of,” God’s presence can be perfectly 
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manifested. As to “anoint,” cf. Exodus 40. 9,34. Messiah 
Was anointed with the Holy Ghost (Acts 4, 27; 10. 38), So 
hereafter, God-Messiah will ‘‘anoint” or consecrate with 
His presence the holy place at Jerusalem (Jeremiah 3. 16, 
17; Ezekiel 37. 27, 28), after its pollution by Antichrist, of 
which the feast of dedication after the pollution by Anti- 
ochus was a type. 25. from the going forth of the com- 
mandment—viz., the command from God, whence origi- 
nated the command of the Persian king (Ezra 6, 14). 
AUBERLEN remarks, there is but one Apocalypse in each 
Testament. Its purpose in each is to sum up all the 
preceding prophecies, previous to the “troublous times” 
of the Gentiles, in which there was to be no revelation. 
Daniel sums up all the previous Messianic prophecy, 
separating into its individual phases what the prophets 
had seen in one and the same perspective, the tempo- 
rary deliverance from captivity and the antitypical final 
Messianic deliverance. The seventy weeks are separated 
(v. 25-27) into three unequal parts, seven, sixty-two, one. 
The seventieth is the consummation of the preceding 
ones, as the Sabbath of God succeeds the working days; 
an idea suggested by the division into weeks. In the 
sixty-nine weeks Jerusalem is restored, and so a place 
is prepared for Messiah wherein to accomplish His 
sabbatic work (v, 25, 26) of “confirming the covenant” 
(v. 27). The Messianic time is the Sabbath of Israel’s 
history, in which it had the offer of all God’s mercies, 
but in which it was cut off for a time by its rejection of 
them. As the seventy weeks end with seven years, or a 
week, so they begin with seven times seven, 1, e., seven 
weeks. As the seventieth week is separated from the 
rest as a period of revelation, so it may be with the seven 
weeks. The number seven is associated with revelation; 
for the seven spirits of God are the mediators of all His 
revelations (Revelation 1. 4; 3.1; 4.5). Tenis the number 
of what is human; e.g., the world-power issues in ten 
heads and ten horns (ch. 2. 42; 7.7). Seventy is ten multi- 
plied by seven, the human moulded by the Divine. The 
seventy years of exile symbolize the triumph of the world- 
power over Israel. In the seven times seventy years the 
world number ten is likewise contained, 7. e., God’s peo- 
ple is still under the power of the world (‘troublous 
times”); but the number of the Divine is multiplied by 
itself; seven times seven years, at the beginning a period 
of Old Testament revelation to God’s people by Ezra, 
Nehemiah,and Malachi, whose labours extend over about 
half a century, or seven weeks, and whose writings are last 
in the canon; and in the end, seven years, the period of 
New Testament revelation in Messiah. The commencing 
seven weeks of years of Old Testament revelation are 
hurried over, in order that the chief stress might rest on 
the Messianic week. Yet the seven weeks of Old Testa- 
ment revelation are. marked by their separation from the 
sixty-two, to be above those sixty-two wherein there was 
to be none. Messiah the Prince—Hebrew, Nagid. Mes- 
siah is Jesus’ title in respect to Israel (Psalm 2.2; Matthew 
27. 87, 42). Nagid, as Prince of the Gentiles (Isaiah 55, 4). 
Ndgid is applied to Titus, only as representative of 
Christ, who designates the Roman destruction of Jeru- 
salem as,in a sense, His coming (Matthew 24.; John 21, 
22). Messiah denotes His calling; Nagid, His power. He 
is to “be cut off, and there shall be nothing for Him.” 
(So the Hebrew for ‘‘not for Himself,” v. 26, ought to be 
translated). Yet He is “the Prince’ who is to “come,” by 
His representative at first, to inflict judgment, and at last 
in person. wall—the “trench” or “scarped rampart.’’ 
(TREGELLES.] The street and trench include the complete 
restoration of the city externally and internally, which 
was during the sixty-nine weeks, 26, after threescore 
and two weeks—rather, the threescore and two, &c. In 
this verse, and v. 27, Messiah is made the prominent sub- 
ject, while the fate of the city and sanctuary are second- 
ary, being mentioned only in the second halves of the 
verses. Messiah appears in a twofold aspect, salvation to 
believers, judgment on unbelievers (Luke 2, 34; ef. Mala- 
ehi 3, 1-6; 4. 1-3). He repeatedly, in Passion week, con- 
nects His being “cut off” with the destruction of the city, as 
Cause and effect (Matthew 21. 37-41; 23, 37, 88; Luke 21, 20- 
41 . 
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24; 23. 28-31). Israel might naturally expect Messiah’s 
kingdom of glory, if not after the seventy years’ captiv- 
ity, at least at the end of the sixty-two weeks; but, in- 
stead of that, shall be His death, and the consequent de- 
struction of Jerusalem. not for himself—rather, “ there 
shall be nothing to Him” [HENGSTENBERG]; not that the 
real object of His first coming (His spiritwal kingdom) 
should be frustrated; but the earthly kingdom anticipated 
by the Jews should, for the present, come to naught, and 
not then be realized. TREGELLES refers the title, “the 
Prince” (v. 25), to the time of His entering Jerusalem on 
an ass’s colt, His only appearance as a king, and six days 
afterwards put to death as “ King of the Jews,”” the peo- 
yle of the prince—the Romans, led by Titus, the repre- 
sentative of the world-power, ultimately to be trans- 
ferred to Messiah, and so called by Messiah’s title, “‘the 
Prince;” as also because sent by Him, as His instrument 
of judgment (Matthew 22.7), end thereof—of the sanc- 
tuary. TREGELLES takes it, “the end of the Prince,” the 
last head of the Roman power, Antichrist. with a 
flood—viz., of war (Psalm 90. 5; Isaiah 8.7, 8; 28.18). Im- 
plying the completeness of the catastrophe, “not one 
stone left on another.” unto the end of the war— 
rather, ‘unto the end there is war.” determined—by 
God’s decree (Isaiah 10, 23; 28. 22), 27. he shall confirm 
the covenant—Christ. The confirmation of the covenant 
is assigned to Him also elsewhere, Isaiah 42. 6, “I will 
give thee for a covenant of the people” (i. e., He in whom 
the covenant between Israel and God is personally ex- 
pressed); cf. Luke 22. 20, ‘The new testament in my 
blood ;”” Malachi 3. 1, “the angel of the covenant;’’ Jere- 
miah 81, 31-34, describes the Messianic covenant in full. 
Contrast ch, 11. 30, 32, “forsake the covenant,” “do wick- 
edly against the covenant.” The prophecy as to Mes- 
siah’s confirming the covenant with many would comfort 
the faithful in Antiochus’ times, who suffered partly- 
from persecuting enemies, partly from false friends (ch.. 
11. 33-85). Hence arises the similarity of the language 
here and in ch. 11, 30, 82, referring to Antiochus, the 
type of Antichrist.. with many—(Isaiah 53. 11; Matthew 
20. 28; 26.28; Romans 5. 15, 19; Hebrews 9, 28.) im... 
midst of . . . week—the seventy weeks extend to 33 
A.D. Israel was not actually destroyed till 79 A. D., but it 
was so virtually, 33 A. D., about three or four years after 
Christ’s death, during which the gospel was preached ex- 
clusively to the Jews. When the Jews persecuted the 
Church and stoned Stephen (Acts 7.), the respite of grace 
granted to them was at an end (Luke 13. 7-9). Israel, 
having rejected Christ, was rejected by Christ, and hence-. 
forth is counted dead (cf. Genesis 2.17 with 5.5; Hosea 13.. 
1, 2), its actual destruction by Titus being the consumma- 
tion of the removal of the kingdom of God from Israel to, 
the Gentiles (Matthew 21. 43), which is not to be restored’ 
until Christ’s second coming, when Israel shall be at the: 
head of humanity (Matthew 23.39; Acts 1.6,7; Romans ll. 
25-31; 15). The interval forms for the covenant people a, 
great parenthesis, he shall cause the sacrifice . , . ob- 
lations to cease—distinct from the temporary “taking; 
away” of “ the daily” (sacrifice) by Antiochus (ch, 8, 11; il,. 
81). Messiah was to cause all sacrifices and oblations in. 
general to ‘cease’ utterly. There is here an allusion only 
to Antiochus’ act; to comfort God's people when sacri- 
ficial worship was to be trodden down, by pointing them 
to the Messianic time when salvation would fully come 
and yet temple sacrifices cease. This is the same consola- 
tion as Jeremiah and Ezekiel gave under like circum- 
stances, when the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchad- 
nezzar was impending (Jeremiah 3, 16; 31, 381; Wzekiel Ll. 
19). Jesus died in the middle of the last week, 30 A. D. 
His prophetic life lasted three and a half years; the very 
time in which ‘tthe saints are given into the hand” of 
Antichrist (ch, 7, 25). Three and a half does not, like ten, 
designate the power of the world in its fulness, but 
(whilst opposed to the Divine, expressed by seven) broken 
and defeated in its seeming triumph; for immediately 
after the three and a half times, judgment falls on the 
victorious world-powers (ch. 7: 25, 26). So Jesus’ death 
seemed the triumph of the world, but was really its de- 
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feat (Julin 12.31). The rending of the veil marked the ces- 
sation of sacrifices through Christ's death (Leviticus 4, 6, 
17; 16. 2,15; Hebrews 10, 14-18). There cannot be a cove- 
nant without sacrifice (Genesis 8. 20; 9.17; 15.9, &e.; He- 
brews 9. 15). But here the old covenant is to be confirmed, 
but in a way peculiar to the New Testament, viz., by the 
one sacrifice, which would terminate all sacrifices (Psalm 
40,6, 11). Thus as the Levitical rites approached their 
end, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and Daniel, with ever-increas- 
ing clearness, oppose the spiritual new covenant to the 
transient earthly elements of the old. for the over- 
spreading of abominations—on account of the abomina- 
tions committed by the unholy people against the Holy 
One, He shall not only destroy the city and sanctuary (v, 
25), but shall continue its desolation until the time of the 
consummation “ determined” by God (the phrase is quoted 
from Isaiah 10, 22, 23), when at last the world-power shall 
be judged and dominion be given to the saints of the Most 
High (ch. 7. 26, 27). AUBERLEN translates, “On account of 
the desolating summit of abominations (cf, ch. 11.31; 12.11; 
thus the repetition of the same thing as in v. 26 is avoided), 
and till the consummation which is determined, it (the 
curse, v. 11, foretold by Moses) will pour on the desolated.”’ 
Israel reached the summit of abominations, which drew 
down desolation (Matthew 24, 28), nay, which is the deso- 
lation itself, when, after murdering Messiah, they offered 
sacrifices, Mosaic indeed in form, but heathenish in spirit 
(cf. Isaiah 1,13; Ezekiel 5.11), Christ refers to this passage 
(Matthew 2+, 15), ‘‘ When ye see the abomination of desola- 
tion, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
place’ (the latter words being tacitly implied in *‘ abomina- 
tions” as being such as are committed against the sanctu- 
ary). TREGELLES translates, ‘upon the wing of abomina- 
tions shall be that which causeth desolation ;” viz.,an idol 
set up on a wing or pinnacle of the temple (cf. Matthew 
4.5) by Antichrist, who makes a covenant with the re- 
stored Jews for the last of the seventy weeks of years (ful- 
filling Jesus’ words, ‘If another shall come in his own 
name, him ye will receive’’), and for the first three anda 
half years keeps it, then in the midst of the week breaks 
it, causing the daily sacrifices to cease. TREGELLES thus 
identifies the last half week with the time, times, and a 
half of the persecuting little horn (ch. 7.25). But thus 
there is a gap of at least 1830 years put between the sixty- 
nine weeks and the seventieth week. Sir ISAAC NEWTON 
explains the wing (‘‘overspreading’’) of abominations to 
be the Roman ensigns (eagles) brought to the east gate of 
the temple, and there sacrificed to by the soldiers; the war, 
ending in the destruction of Jerusalem, lasted from spring 
67 A.D. to autumn 70 A. D., t.e., just three and a half years, 
or the last half week of years(JOSEPHUS, B. J. 6.6), poured 
upon the desolate—TREGELLES translates, ‘the causer of 
desolation,” viz., Antichrist. Cf. ‘abomination that mak- 
eth desolate” (ch. 12,11). Perhaps both interpretations of 
the whole passage may be in part true; the Roman deso- 
lator, Titus, being a type of Antichrist, the final desolator 
of Jerusalem. BACON (Adv. Learn, 2,3) says, “‘ Prophecies 
are of the nature of the Author, with whom a thousand 
years are as oneday; and therefore are not fulfilled punc- 
tually at once, but have a springing and germinant ac- 
complishment through many years, though the height 
and fulness of them may refer to one age,” 


CHAPTER X. 


VER. 1-21. DANIEL COMFORTED BY AN ANGELIC VISION, 
Ch, 10,-12, more fully describe the vision in ch, 8, by a sec- 
ond vision on the same sabject, just as the vision in the 
seventh chapter explains more fully that in the second, 
The tenth chapter is the prologue; the eleventh, the pro- 
phecy itself; and the twelfth, the epilogue. The tenth 
chapter unfolds the spiritual world as the background of 
the historical world (Job 1.7; 2,1, &e.; Zechariah 3.1, 2; 
Revelation 12.7), and angels as the ministers of God’s goy- 
ernment of men, As in the world of nature (John 5.4; 
Revelation 7, 1-3), so in that of history here, Michael, the 
champion of Israel, and with him another angel, whose 
aim is to realize God’s will in the heathen world, resist 
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the God-opposed spirit of the world, These struggles are 
not merely symbolical, but real (1Samuel 16, 13-15; 1 Kinga 
22,22; Ephesians 6,12), 1. third year of Cyrus—two years 
after Cyrus’ decree for the restoration of the Jews had 
gone forth, in accordance with Daniel’s prayer in ch, 9 
This vision gives not merely general outlines, or symbols, 
but minute details of the future, in short, anticipative 
history. It is the expansion of the vision in ch. 8 That 
which then ‘“‘ none understood,” he says here, ** he under- 
stood ;” the messenger being sent to him for this (v, 11, 14), 
to make him understand it. Probably Daniel was no 
longer in office at court; for in ch. 1, 21, it is said, ‘* Daniel 
continued even unto the first year of King Cyrus;” not 
that he died then, See Note there, but the time ap- 
pointed was long—rather, ‘‘it (i.e., the prophecy) ree 
ferred to great calamity’? [MAURER]; or, ‘‘long and calam- 
itous warfare,” [GESENIUS.] Lit., host going towar ; hence, 
warfare, calamity. 2. mourning—i. e., afflicting myself 
by fasting from “ pleasant bread, flesh and wine” (v, 3), as 
a sign of sorrow, not for its own sake. Cf. Matthew 9. 14, 
‘fast,’ answering to’ mourn” (v.15). Cf. 1 Corinthians 8, 
8; 1 Timothy 4.3, which prove that “ fasting” is not an in- 
dispensable Christian obligation; but merely an outward 
expression of sorrow, and separation from ordinary 
worldly enjoyments, in order to give one’s seai to prayer 
(Acts 18, 2). Daniel’s mourning was probably for his coun- 
trymen, who met with many obstructions to their build- 
ing of the temple, from their adversaries in the Persian 
court. 3. no pleasant bread— unleavened bread, even 
the bread of affliction” (Deuteronomy 16.3), aneint—the 
Persians largely used unguents, 4. first month—Nisan, 
the month most suited for considering Israel’s calamity, 
being that in which the feast of unleayened bread re- 
minded them of their Egyptian bondage, Daniel mourned 
not merely for the seven days appointed (Exodus 12,18), 
from the evening of the fourteenth to the twenty-first of 
Nisan, but thrice seven days, to mark extraordinary sor- 
row. His mourning ended on the twenty-first day, the 
closing day of the passover feast; but the vision is not till 
the twenty-fourth, because of the opposition of “ the prince 
of Persia” (v. 13). Iwas by... the... river—in wak- 
ing reality, not.a trance (v. 7); when younger, he saw the 
future in images, but. now when old, he receives revela- 


tions from angels in common language, i. e., in the apoca- 


lyptic mode. In the patriarchal period God often appeared 
visibly, i. €.,theophany. In the prophets, next in the succes- 
sion, the inward character of revelation is prominent, 
The consummation is when the seer locks up from earth 
into the unseen world, and has the future shown to him 
by angels, i. e,, apocalypse. Soin the New Testament there 
is a parallel progression: God in the flesh, the spiritual 
activity of the apostles and the apocalypse. [AUBERLEN.] 
Hiddekel—the Tigris. 5. lifted up mine eyes—from the 
ground on which they had been fixed in his mourning. 
certain man—lil., one man. An angel of the highest or- 
der; for in ch, 8,16 he commands Gabriel to make Daniel 
to understand the vision, and in ch. 12.6 one of the two 
angels inquires of him how long it would be till the end 
predicted. linen—the raiment of priests, being the sym- 
bol of sanctity, as more pure than wool (Exodus 28, 42); 
also of prophets (Jeremiah 13.1); and of angels (Revelation 
15.6), girded with... gold—i.e., with a girdle inter- 
woven with gold (Revelation 1,13), 6. beryl—lit., Tar- 
shish, in Spain. The beryl, identical with the chrysolite or 
topaz, was imported into the East from Tarshish, and 
therefore is called “the Tarshish stone,” 7. they tled— 
terrified by the presence of the angel. 8. comelimess— 
lit., vigour, i.e., lively expression and colour, into cor=- 
ruption—deadliness, i.e., death-like paleness (ch, 5.6; 7, 
28). 9. voice of his words—the sound of his words, Iwas 
in a deep sleep—"‘ I sank intoadeep sleep,” [LENGKERKE.} 
10. an hand—viz., of Gabriel, who interpreted other reve- 
lations to Daniel (ch, 8.16), [THEODORET,] set me upon 
my knees—GESENIUS translates, ‘‘ cause ine to reel on my 
knees,” &c, Il, man. , , belowed—(ch, 9. 23, Note.) un- 
derstand—attend to. See ch. 817,18, 12, Fear not—Be 
not afftighted at my presence, didst set thine heart to. 
understand—what shall come to pass to thy people at _ 
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the last times (cf. v. 14), chasten thyself— v. 2.3.) thy 
words were heard—(Acts 10, 4.) Prayer is heard at 


once in heaven, though the sensible answer may scem to 


be delayed. God’s messenger was detained on the way 
(v. 18) by the opposition of the powers of darkness. If in 
our prayers amidst long protracted sorrows we believed 
God’s angel is on his way to us, what consolation it would 
give us! for thy words—because of thy prayers, 13. 
prince of . .. Persia—the angel of darkness that repre- 
sented the Persian world-power, to which Israel was then 


_ subject. This verse gives the reason why, though Daniel’s 


“words were heard from the first day” (v. 12), the good 
angel did not come to him until more than three weeks 
had elapsed (v. 4), one and twenty days—answering to 
the three weeks of Daniel’s mourning (v. 2), Michael— 
te., “ Who is like God?” Though an archangel, “ one of 
the chief princes,’ Michael was not to be compared to 
God. help me—Michael, as patron of Israel before God 
(v. 21; 12.1), “ helped” to infiuence the Persian king to per- 
mit the Jews’ return to Jerusalem, I remained—J was 
detained there with the kings of Persia, i. e., with the angel 
of the Persian rulers, with whom I had to contend, and 
from whom I should not have got tree, but for the help of 
Michael. GESENIUS translates, “I obtained the ascend- 
ency,”’ é. e., [gained my point against the adverse angel 
of Persia, so as to influence the Persian authorities to fa- 
your Israel’s restoration. 14. what shall befall thy 
people in the latter days—an intimation that the 
prophecy, besides describing the doings of Antiochus, 
reaches to the concluding calamities of Israel’s history, 
prior to the nation’s full restoration at Christ’s coming— 
calamities of which Antiochus’ persecutions were the 
type. vision is for many days—i, e.,extends far into the 
future. 15. face toward the ground—in humble rever- 
ence (Genesis 19.1). dumb—with overwhelming awe. 16. 
teuched my lips—the same significant action wherewith 
the Son of man accompanied His healing of the dumb 
(Mark 7. 33). He alone can give spiritual utterance 


_ (Isaiah 6.6,7; Ephesians 6. 19), enabling one to “‘open the 


mouth boldly.’ The same one who makes dumb (v. 15) 
opens the mouth. serrows—lit., writhings as of a woman 
in travail. 17. this... this my lord—to avoid the tau- 
tology in English Version, join rather “this,” with servant, 
“How can this servant of my lord (¢.e., how can I who am 
80 feeble) talk with this my lord (whois so majestic)?”? Thus 
Daniel gives the reason why he is so overwhelmed with 
awe. [MAURER.] 18. again . . . touched me—It was 
gradually that Daniel recovered his strength. Hence 
there was need of the second touch, that he might hear 
the angel with composure. 19. peace be unto thee—God 
is favourable to thee and to thy people Israel. See Judges 
18. 21, 22, as to the fear of some evil resulting from a vision 
of angels. 20. Knowest thou wherefore—The angel 
asks, after Daniel had recovered from his fright, whether 
he has understood what was revealed (v. 13). On Daniel, 
by his silence, intimating that he did understand, the 
angel declares he will return to renew the fight with the 
evil angel, the prince of Persia. This points to new dif- 
ficulties to the Jews’ restoration which would arise in the 
Persian court, but which would be counteracted by God, 
through the ministry of angels. prince of Grecia shall 
come—Alexander the Great, who conquered Persia, and 
favoured the Jews. [CALvrIN.] Rather, as the prince of 
Persia is an angel, representing the hostile world-power, 
s0 the prince of Grecia is a fresh angelic adversary, rep- 
resenting Greece. When I am gone forth from conquer- 
ing the Persian foe, a fresh one starts up, viz., the world- 
power that succeeds Persia, Greece; Antiochus Epiph- 
anes, and his antitype Antichrist, but him, too, with 
the help of Michael, Israel’s champion, I shall overcome, 
[GEsrR.] 21. noted in the scripture of truth—in the 
secret book of God’s decrees (Psalm 139. 16; Revelation 5. 
1), which are truth, @. e., the things which shall most 
surely come to pass, being determined by God (ef. John 
17.17). mone . . . but Michael—to him alone of the angels 
the office of protecting Israel, in concert with the angelic 
speaker, was delegated; all the world-powers were against 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Ver, 1-45. Thischapter isan enlargement of the eighth: 
THE OVERTHROW OF PERSIA BY GRECIA: THE Four Di- 
VISIONS OF ALEXANDER’S KINGDOM: CONFLICTS BETWEEN 
THE KINGS OF THE SOUTH AND OF THE NORTH, THE PTOL- 
EMIES AND SELEUCIDZ: ANTIOCHUS EPIPHANES. 1. 1— 
the angel (ch, 10. 18), first year of Darius—Cyaxares II.; 
the year of the conquest of Babylon (ch. 5. 81). Cyrus, 
who wielded the real power, though in name subordinate 
to Darius, in that year promulgated the edict for the res- 
toration of the Jews, which Daniel was at the time pray- 
ing for (ch, 9. 1, 2, 21, 23), stood—im plying promptness in 
helping (Psalm 94, 16), strengthen him—viz., Michael; 
even as Michael (ch. 10, 21, “‘strengtheneth himself with 
me’’) helped the angel, both joining their powers in behalf 
of Israel. [ROSENMULLER.] Or, Darius, the angel ‘‘con- 
firming him” in his purpose of kindness to Israel. 2. 
three kings in Persia—Cambyses, Pseudo-Smerdis, and 
Darius Hystaspes. (Ahasuerus, Artaxerxes, and Darius, 
in Ezra 4.6,7, 24.) The Ahasuerus of Esther (see Note, ch. 
9.1) is identified with Xerxes, both in Greek history and 
in Scripture, appearing proud, self-willed, careless of con- 
travening Persian customs, amorous, facile, and change- 
able (v.2). fourth... riches... against... Grecia— 
Xerxes, whose riches were proverbial. Persia reached 
its climax and showed its greatest power in his invasion 
of Greece 480 B.c. After his overthrow at Salamis, Persia 
is viewed as politically dead, though it had an existence. 
Therefore, the third verse, without noticing Xerxes’ suc- 
cessors, proceeds at once to Alexander, under whom, first, 
the third world-kingdom, Grecia, reached its culmina-~ 
tion, and assumed an importance as to the people of God. 
stir up all—four years were spent in gathering his army 
out of all parts of his vast empire, amounting to two mil- 
lions six hundred and forty-one thousand men. [Prri- 
DEAUX, Connex. 1. 4.1. 410.] 3. mighty king... do ac- 
cording to his will—answering to the he-goat’s “‘ notable 
horn” (ch. 8.6, 7, 21). Alexander invaded Persia 3343. ¢., 
to avenge the wrongs of Greece on Persia for Xerxes’ 
past invasion (as Alexander said in a letter to Darius Co- 
domanus, ARRIAN, Alex, 2, 14.7), 4. kingdom... divided 
teward... four winds—the fourfold division of Alex- 
ander’s kingdom at his death (ch. 8, 8, 22), after the battle 
of Ipsus, 301 B.c. mot to his posterity—(Voles, ch. 8. 8, 22.) 
nor according to his dominion—none of his successors 
had so wide a dominion as Alexander himself. others 
besides those—besides Alexander’s sons, Hercules by Bar- 
sine, Darius’ daughter, and Alexander by Roxana, who 
were both slain. [MAURER.] Rather, besides the four suc- 
cessors to the four chief divisions of the empire, there will 
be other lesser chiefs who shall appropriate smaller frag- 
ments of the Macedonian empire. [JEROME.] 5. Here the 
prophet leaves Asia and Greece and takes up Egypt and 
Syria, these being in continual conflict under Alexander’s 
successors, entailing misery on Judea, which lay between 
the two. Holy Scripture handles external history only so 
far as it is connected with God’s people, Israel. [JEROME.] 
TREGELLES puts a chasm between v. 4 and 5, making the 
transition to the final Antichrist here, answering to the 
chasm (in his view) at ch, 8, 22, 23, kimg of... south— 
lit., of midday : Egypt (v, 8, 42), Ptolemy Soter, son of Lagus, 
He took the title “king,’? whereas Lagus was but ‘‘ gov- 
ernor.”’ one of his primces—Seleucus, at first a satrap of 
Ptolemy Lagus, but from 312 B. c. king of the largest em- 
pire after that of Alexander (Syria, Babylon, Media, &c.), 
and called therefore Nicator, i.e., Conqueror. Connect the 
words thus, “And one of his (Ptolemy’s) princes, even he 
(Seleucus) shall be strong above him” (above Ptolemy, his 
former master), 6. in... end of years—when the pre- 
dicted time shall be consummated (v. 18, Margin; ch.8.17; 
12.18), king’s daughter of the south—Berenice, daughter 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt. The latter, in order to 
end his war with Antiochus Theus, “king of the north” 
(lit,, midnight: the prophetical phrase for the region 
whence came affliction to Israel, Jeremiah 1, 13-15; Joel 2, 
20), i. ¢., Syria, gave Berenice to Antiochus, wha thereupon 
divorced his former wife, Laodice, and disinherited het 
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- 
son, Seleucus Callinicus. The designation, “king of the 
north” and “of the south,” is given in relation to Judea, 
as the stand-point. Egypt is mentioned by name (v. 8, 42), 
though Syria is not; because the former was in Daniel’s 
time a flourishing kingdom, whereas Syria was then a 
mere dependency of Assyria and Babylon: an undesigned 
proof of the genuineness of the book of Daniel, agree- 
ment—lit., rights, i. e., to put things to rights between the 
belligerents. she shall not retain the power of the 
arm-—she shall not be able to effect the purpose of the 
alliance, viz., that she should be the mainstay of peace. 
Ptolemy having died, Antiochus took back Laodice, who 
then poisoned him,and caused Berenice and her son to be 
put to death, and raised her own son, Seleucus Nicator, 
tothe throne. neither shall he stand—the king of Egypt 
shall not gain his point of setting his line on the throne 
of Syria, his arm—that on which he relied. Berenice 
and her offspring. they that brought her—her attend- 
ants from Egypt. he that begat her—rather, as Margin, 
“the child whom she brought forth.” [EWALD.] If English 
Version (which MAURER approves) be retained, as Ptolemy 
died a natural death, “given up” is notin his case, as in 
Berenice’s, to be understood of giving up to death, butina 
general sense, of his plan proving abortive. he that 
strengthened her in these times—Antiochus Theus, who 
is to attach himself to her (having divorced Laodice) at the 
times predicted. [GEJER.] 7. a branch of her roots... 
in his estate—Ptolemy Euergetes, brother of Berenice, 
succeeding in the place (see Margin) of Philadelphus, 
avenged her death by overrunning Syria, even to the 
Euphrates, deal against them—he shall deal with the 
Syrians at his own pleasure. He slew Laodice, 8. carry 
... into Egypt their gods, &c.—Ptolemy, on hearing of 
a sedition in Egypt, returned with 40,000 talents of silver, 
precious vessels, and 2100 images, including Egyptian 
idols, which Cambyses had carried from Egypt into Per- 
sia. The idolatrous Egyptians were so gratified, that they 
named him Euergetes, or Benefactor, continue more 
years—Ptolemy survived Seleucus four years, reigning 
in all forty-six years. MAURER translates, ‘‘Then he for 
several years shall desist from (contending with) the king 
of the north” (ef. v. 9), 9. come into his kingdom— 
Egypt: not only with impunity, but with great spoil. 
10. his soms—the two sons of the king of the north, 
Seleucus Callinicus, upon his death by a fall from his 
horse, viz., Seleucus Ceraunus and Antiochus the Great. 
one shall come—Ceraunus having died, Antiochus alone 
prosecuted the war with Ptolemy Philopater, Euergetes’ 
son, until he had recovered all the parts of Syria subju- 
gated by Euergetes. pass through—like an “overflow- 
ing” torrent (v. 22, 26,40; Isaiah 8.8). Antiochus pene- 
trated to Dura (near Cesarea), where he gave Ptolemy a 
four months’ truce, return—renew the war at the expi- 
ration of the truce (so v. 13). even to his fortress—Ptole- 
my’s; Raphia, a border-fortress of Egypt against incur- 
sions by way of Edom and Arabia Petreea, near Gaza; 
here Antiochus was vanquished. 11. the king of the 
south ,,, moved with choler—at so great losses, Syria 
having been wrested from him, and his own kingdom 
imperilled, though otherwise an indolent man, to which 
his disasters were owing, as also to the odium of his sub- 
jects against him for having murdered his father, mother, 
and brother, whence in irony they called him Philopater, 
“*Father-lover.” he shall set forth a great multitude— 
Antiochus, king of Syria, whose force was 70,000 infantry 
and 5900 cavalry. but... multitude... given into 
his hand—into Ptolemy’s hands; 10,000 of Antiochus’ 
army were slain, and 4000 made captives. 12. when he 
hath taken away—i. e., subdued ‘‘the multitude” of An- 
tiochus, heart... lifted uwp—instead of following up 
his victory by making himself master of the whole of 
Syria, as he might, he made peace with Antiochus, and 
gave himself up to licentiousness [PoLyB. 87.; JUSTIN, 30, 
4}, and profaned the temple of God by entering the holy 
place. [GROTIUS.] not be strengthened by it—he shall 
lose the power gained by his vietory through his lux- 
urious indolence, 13. return—renew the war. after 
certain years—/ourteen years after his defeat at Raphia, 
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the Kings of the South and the North. — 


Antiochus, after successful campaigns against Persia and 
India, made war with Ptolemy Epiphanes, son of Philo- 
pater, a mere child. 14. many stand up against the 
king of the south—Philip, king of Macedon, and rebels 
in Kgypt itself, combined with Antiochus against Ptole- 
my. robbers of thy people—i. e., factious men of the 
Jews shall exalt themselves, so as to revolt from Ptolemy, 
and join themselves to Antiochus; the Jews helped with 
provisions Antiochus’ army, when on hig return from 
Egypt he besieged the Egyptian garrison left in Jern- 
salem (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 12.3.3), to establish the 
vision—Those turbulent Jews unconsciously shall help 
to fulfil the purpose of God, as to the trials which awzuit 
Judea, according to this vision. but they shall fall— 
though helping to fulfil the vision, they shall fail in their 
aim, of making Judea independent. 15. kimg of... 
north—Antiochus the Great, take... femced cities— 
Scopas, the Egyptian general, met Antiochus at Paneas, 
near the sources of the Jordan, and was defeated, and fled 
to Sidon, a strongly ‘*‘ fenced city,” where he was forced to 
surrender. chosen people—Egypt’s choicest army was 
sent under Eropus, Menocles, and Damoxenus, to deliver 
Scopas, but in vain. [JEROME.] 16. he that cometh 
against him—Antiochus coming against Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes, glorious land—Judea (v.41, 45; ch. 8.9; Ezekiel 20. 
6,15). by his hand shall be consumed—liit., perfected ; i. e., 
completely brought under hissway. JOSEPHUS( Antiquities, 
12, 3. 3) shows that the meaning is not, that the Jews 
should be utterly consumed: for Antiochus favoured them 
for taking his part against Ptolemy, but that their land 
should be subjected to him. [LENGKERKE.] GROTIUS trans- 
lates, ‘shall be perfected by him,’ i. e., shall flourish under 
him, English Version gives a good sense, viz., that Judea 
was much ‘“‘ consumed” or desolated by being the arena of 
conflict between the combatants, Syria and Egypt. TRE- 
GELLES refers (v. 14), ‘‘robbers of thy people,” to the Gen- 
tiles, once oppressors, attempting to restore the Jews to 
their land by mere human effort, whereas this is to be ef- 
fected only by Divine interposition: their attempt is frus- 
trated (v. 16) by the wilful king, who makes Judea the 
scene of his military operations. 17. set his face—purpose 
steadfastly. Antiochus’ purpose was, however, turned 
from open assault to wile, by his war with the Romans in 
his endeavour to extend his kingdom to the limits it had 
under Seleucus Nicator. upright ones—Jasher, or Jeshu- 
run (Deuteronomy 32. 15; Isaiah 44, 2); the epithet applied 
by the Hebrews to their nation. It is here used not in 
praise; for in v, 14 (see Note) they are called ‘robbers,’ or 
men of violence, factious: it is the general designation of 
Israel, as having God for their God. Probably it is used to 
rebuke those who ought to have been God’s “upright ones”’ 
for confederating with godless heathen in acts of violence 
(the contrast to the term in v.14 favours this), thus shall 
he do—instead of at onceinvading Ptolemy’s country with 
his “ whole strength,” he prepares his way for doing so by 
the following plan: he gives to Ptolemy Epiphanes his 
daughter Cleopatra in marriage, promising Coeelo-Syria 
and Judea as a dowry, thus securing his neutrality in the 
war with Rome; he hoped through his daughter to obtain 
Syria, Cilicia, and Lycia, and even Egypt itself at last; 
but Cleopatra favoured her husband rather than her 
father, and so defeated his scheme, (JEROME,] “She shall 
not stand on his side,’”’ 18. isles—he “‘ took many ” of the 
isles in the Agean in his war with the Romans, and 
crossed the Hellespont, prince for his own behalf shall 
cause the reproach , , . to cease—Lucius Scipio Asiati- 
cus, the Roman general, by routing Antiochus at Mag- 
nesia (190 B:c.), caused the reproach which he offered 
Rome by inflicting injuries on Rome’s allies, to cease, 
He did it for his own glory. without his own reproach- 

with untarnished reputation. 19. Then he shall turn 
... toward ,.. his own land—compelled by Rome to 
relinquish all his territory west of the Taurus, and defray 
the expenses of the war, he garrisoned the cities left to 
him, stumble. ., not be found—attempting to plunder 
the temple of Jupiter at Elymais by night, whether 
through avarice, or the want of money to pay the tribute 
imposed by Rome (a thousand talents), he was sima with 
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hissoldiers in an insurrection of the inhabitants [JusTrn. 
82.2}. 20. im his estate—in Antiochus’ stead: his suc- 
cessor, Seleucus Philopater, his son, in the glory of the 
kingdom—i. c., inheritingit by hereditary right. MAURER 
translates, *‘one who shall cause the tax-gatherer (Helio- 
dorus) to pass through the glory of the kingdom,” i. e., 
Judea, “the glorious laud” (v.16, 41; ch. 8.9). Simon, a 
Benjamite, in spite against Onias III., the high priest, 
gave information of the treasures in the Jewish temple; 
and Seleucus having reunited te Syria Ceelo-Syria and 
Palestine, the dowry formerly given by Antiochus the 
Great to Cleopatra, Ptolemy’s wife, sent Heliodorus to 
Jerusalem to plander the temple, This is narrated, 2 
Maccabees 3. 4, &c. Contrast Zechariah 9. 8, “No op- 
pressor shall pass through... any more.’”’ within few 
days ... destroyed—aiter a reign of twelve years, which 
were “few” compared with the thirty-seven years of An- 
tiochus’ reign. Heliodorus, the instrument of Seleucus’ 
sacrilege, was made by God the instrument of his punish- 
ment. Seeking the crown, in the absence at Rome of Se- 
Jeucus’ only son aud heir, Demetrius, he poisoned Seleu- 
cus. Bat Antiochus Epiphanes, Seleucus’ brother, by the 
help of Eumenes, king of Pergamos, succeeded to the 
throne, 175 B.c. neither in anger, nor in battie—not in 
a popular outbreak, norin open battle. 21. vwile—Antio- 
chus, catled Epiphanes, ¢. e., the tilustrious, for vindicating 
the claims of the royal line against Heliodorus, was nick- 
named, by a play of sounds, Epimanes, i. ¢., the madman, 
for liis mad freaks beneath the dignity of a king. He 
would carause with the lowest of the people, bathe with 
them in the public baths, and foolishly jest and throw 
stones at passers-by [PoLyB. 26.10]. Hence, as also for his 
crafty supplanting of Demetrius, the rightful heir, from 
the throne, he is termed “vile.” they shall not give... 
Kingdom: but... by flatteries—the nation shall not, 
by a public act, confer the kingdom on him, but he shall 
obtain it by artifice, “ flattering’? Eumenes and Attalus 
of Pergamos to help him, and, as he had seen candidates 
at Romie doing, canvassing the Syrian people high and 
low, one by one, with embraces [Lrvy, 41. 20]. 22. shall 
they be overfiown .. ,. before him—Antiochus Epiph- 
anes shall invade Egypt with overwhelming forces, 
prince of the covenant—Ptolemy Philometer, the son of 
Cleopatra, Antiochus’ sister, who was joined in covenant 
with him. Ptolemy’s guardians, whilst he was a boy, 
sought to recover from Epiphanes Celo-Syria and Pales- 
tine, which had been promised by Antiochus the Great 
as Cleopatra’s dowry in marrying Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Hence arose the war. Philometer’s generals were van- 
quished, and Pelusiuim, the key of Egypt, taken by Antio- 
ehus, 171 u.¢. 23. TREGELLES notes three divisions in the 
history of the “vile person,’ which is continued to the 
end of the chapter: (1.) His rise (v. 21, 22). (2.) The time 
from his making the covenant to the taking away of the 
daily sacrifice and setting up of the abomination of deso- 
lation (v. 23-31). (3.) His career of blasphemy, to his de- 
struction (v. 82-45); the latter two periods answering to the 
“week” of years of his “covenant with many” (viz,, in 
Fsrael) (ch. 9. 27), and the last being the closing half week 
ofch.9. But the context so accurately agrees with the re- 
lations of Antiochus to Ptolemy that the primary ref- 
erence seems to be to the ‘‘league” between them. <An- 
titypically, Antichrist’s relations towards Israel are prob- 
ably delineated. Cf. ch. 8. 11, 25, with v, 22 here, “ prince 
of the covenant.” work deceitfully—feigning friend- 
ship to young Ptolemy, as if he wished to order his king- 
dom for him, he took possession of Memphis and all 
Feypt (“the fattest places,” v. 34) as far as Alexandria, 
with a small peopie—at first, to throw off suspicion, his 
forces were small. 24. peaceably—lit., unexpectedly ; 
under the guise of friendship he seized Ptolemy Philom- 
eter. heshalli do that which his fathers have done— 
his predecessors, kings of Syria, had always coveted 
Vgypt, but in vain: he alone made himself master of it. 
ecatter among them .., prey—among his followers (1 
Maccabees 1. 19). forecast his devices against... 
strongholds—he shall forma studied scheme for mak- 
ing himself master of the Egyptian fortresses, He gained 
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them all except Alexandria, which successfully resisted 

him, Retaining to himself Pelusium, he retired to Judea, 
where, in revenge for the joy shown by the Jews at the re- 
port of his death, which led them toa revolt, he subdued 
Jerusalem by storm or stratagem. for a time—his rage 
shall not be for ever; it is but for a time limited by God. 
CALVIN makes ‘“‘for a time” in antithesis to “ unexpect- 
edly,’ in the beginning of the verse. He suddenly mas- 
tered the weaker cities: he had to “‘ forecast his plans” 
more gradually (“for a time’) as to how to gain the 
stronger fortresses. 25. A fuller detail of what was sum- 
marily stated (v, 22-24). This is the first of Antiochus’ 
three (v. 29) open invasions of Egypt. against the king 
of the south—against Ptolemy Philometer. Subse- 
quently, Ptolemy Physcon (the Gross), or Euergetes II., 
was made king by the Egyptians, as Ptolemy Philometer 
was in Antiochus’ hands. great army—as distinguished 
from the “‘small people” (v. 23) with which he first came, 
This was his first open expedition; he was emboldened by 
success to it. Antiochus “entered Egypt with an over- 
whelming multitude, with chariots, elephants, and cay- 
alry’’ (lL Maccabees 1, 17), stirred up—by the necessity, 
though naturally indolent. mot stand—Philometer was. 
defeated. they sinail forecast, &c.—his own nobles shall 
frame treacherous ‘“ devices” against him (see v, 26), Eu- 
leeus and Lenceus mal-administered his affairs. Antio- 
chus, when checked at last at Alexandria, left Ptolemy 
Philometer at Memphis as king, pretending that his 
whole object was to support Philometer’s claims against 
the usurper Physcon, 26. they that feed of... his 
meat—those from whom he might naturally have looked 
for help, his intimates and dependants (Psalm 41,9; John 
13.18); his ministers and guardians. his army shall 
overfiow—Philometer’s army shall be dissipated as 
water. The phrase is used of overfiowing numbers, usually 
ina victorioussense, but here in the sense of defeat, the very 
numbers which ordinarily ensure victory, hastening the 
defeat through mismanagement, many shall falldown 
slaimn—(1 Maccabees 1. 18, ‘‘ many fell wounded to death’”’,) 
Antiochus, when he might have slain all in the battle near 
Pelusium, rode around and ordered the enemy to be taken 
alive, the fruit of which policy was, he soon gained Pelu- 
siumandall Egypt [D1oDORUS SICULUS, 26.77]. 27. both... 
hearts . . . to do mischief—each tothe other. speak lies 
at one table—they shall, under the semblance of inti- 
macy, at Memphis try to deceive one another (Votes, v. 3, 
25). itshall not prosper—neither of them shall carry his 
point at this time. yet the end shall be—‘ the end” of 
the contest between them is reserved for “the time 
appointed” (v. 29, 30). 28. (1 Maccabees L 19, 20, &c.) 
against the holy covenant—on his way back to Syria, 
he attacked Jerusalem, the metropolis of Jehovah’s cove- 
nant-people, slew 80,000, took 40,060 prisoners, and sold 
40,000 as slaves (2 Maccabees 5, 5-14). he shall do exploits 
—he shall effect his purpose. Guided by Menelaus, the 
high priest, he entered the sanctuary with blasphemies, 
took away the gold and silver vessels, sacrificed swine on 
the altar, and sprinkled broth of the flesh through the 
temple (2 Maccabees 5. 15-21). 20. At the time appointed 
—‘the time” spoken of in v, 27, retarnm—his second open 
invasion of Egypt. Ptolemy Philometer, suspecting 
Autiochus’ designs with Physcon, hired mereenarics from 
Greece. Whereupon Antiochus advanced with a fleet and 
an army, demanding the cession to him of Cyprus, Pelu- 
sium, and the country adjoining the Pelusiac mouth of 
the Nile, It shall not be as the former—not successful 
as the former expedition, Popilius Loenas, the Roman 
ambassador, met him at Eleusis, four miles from Alex- 
andria, and presented him the decree of the senate; on 
Antiochus replying that he would consider what he was 
to do, Popilius drew a line round him with a rod, and 
said, I must have a reply to give to the senate before you 
leave this circle. Antiochus submitted, and retired from 
Egypt; and his fleets withdrew from Cyprus. oras the 
latter—that mentioned in v, 42, 43. [TREGELLES.] Or, 
making this the third expedition, the sense is ‘not as the 
first or as the second” expeditions, [PISCATOR.] Rather 

“not as the former, so shall be this latter’” expedition, 
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{[GRorrus.] 30. ships of Chittim—the Roman ambassa- 
dors arriving in Macedonian Grecian vessels (see Note, 
Jeremiah 2. 10). Chittim, properly Cyprian, so called from 
@ Pheenician colony in Cyprus; then the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean in general. grieved—hum- 
bled and dispirited through fear of Rome, indignation 
against the holy covenant—indignant that meantime 
God's worship had been restored at Jerusalem, he.gives 
vent to bis wrath at the check given him by Rome, on the 
Jews. intelligence with them that forsake the... 
covenant—viz., with the apostates in the nation (1 Macca- 
‘bees 1. 11-15). Menelaus and other Jews instigated the 
king against their religion and country; learning from 
Greek philosophy that all religions are good enough to 
keep the masses in check, These had cast off circumcis- 
jon and the religion of Jehovah for Greek customs, An- 
tioclius, on his way home, sent Apollonius (167 B. Cc.) with 
22,000 fo destroy Jerusalem, two years after its capture by 
himself. Apollonius slew multitudes, dismantled and 
pillaged the city. They then, from a fortress which they 
built commanding the temple, fell on and slew the wor- 
shippers; so that the temple service was discontinued, 
Also, Antiochus decreed that all, on pain of death, should 
conform to the Greek religion, and the temple was conse- 
crated to Jupiter Olympius. Identifying himself with 
that god, with fanatical haughtiness he wished to make 
his own worship universal (1 Maccabees 1, 41; 2 Maccabees 
6.7). This was the gravest peril which ever heretofore 
threatened revealed religion, the holy people, and the 
theocracy on earth, for none of the previous world- 
rulers had interfered with the religious worship of the 
_ covenant people, when subject to them (ch. 4. 31-34; 6. 27, 
28; Ezra 1, 2,4; 7.12; Nehemiah 2.18), Hence arose the 
need of such a forewarning of the covenant people as to 
him—soaccurate, that PORPHYRY, the adversary of revela- 
tion, saw it was hopeless to deny its correspondence with 
history, but argued from its accuracy that it must have 
been written subsequent to the event. But as Messianic 
events are foretold in Daniel, the Jews, the adversaries 
of Jesus, would never have forged the prophecies which 
confirm nis claims, The ninth chapter was to comfort 
the faithful Jews, in the midst of the “abominations” 
against “the covenant,’’ with the prospect of Messiah who 
would “ confirm the covenant.’”’ He would show by bring- 
ing salvation, and yet abolishing sacrifices, that the tem- 
pie service which they so grieved after, was not absolutely 
necessary; thus the correspondence of phraseology would 
suggest comfort (cf. ch. 9. 27 with ch, 11, 30,31), 31. arms 
—viz., of the human body; not weapons; human forces, 
they — Antiochus’ hosts confederate with the apostate 
Israelites; these latter attain the climax of guilt, when 
they not only, as before, ‘forsake the covenant’ (v. 80), 
but ‘“‘do wickedly against’ it (v. 32), turning complete 
heathens, Here Antiochus’ actings are described in lan- 
guage which reach beyond him the type, to Antichrist 
the antitype [JEROME] (just asin Psalm 72, many things 
are said of Solomon the type, which are only applicable 
to Christ the Antitype); including perhaps Rome, Mo- 
hammed, and the final personal Antichrist. Srr IsAac 
NEWTON refers the rest of the chapter from this verse to 
the Romans, translating, ‘‘afler him arms (i, e., the Romans) 
shall stand up;” at the very time that Antiochus left 
Egypt, the Romans conquered Macedon, thus finishing 
the reign of Daniel’s third beast; so here the prophet 
naturally proceeds to the fourth beast. JEROME’s view is 
simpler; for the narrative seems to continue the history 
of Antiochus, though with features only in type applicable 
to him, fully to Antichrist, sanctuary of strength—not 
only naturally a place of strength, whence it held out to 
the last against the besiegers, but chiefly the spiritual 
stronghold of the covenant people (Psalm 48, 1-3, 12-14), 
Apollonius “polluted” it with altars to idols and sacri- 
tices of swine’s flesh, after having “taken away the daily 
sucrifice’ (see Vole, ch. 8. 11). place, ,, abomination 
that maketh desolate—i. e., that pollutes the temple (ch. 
8.12, 13). Or rather, “the abomination of the desolator,” 
Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Maccabees 1. 29, 87-49). Cf. ch. 
9. 27, wherein the antitypical desolating abomination of 
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Rome (the eagle standard, the bird of Jupiter, sacrificed 
to by Titus’ soldiers within the sacred precincts, at the 
destruction of Jerusalem), of Mohammed, and of the final 
Antichrist, is foretold. 1 Maccabees 1. 54, uses the very 
phrase, ‘the fifteenth day of the month Casleu,in the 
145th year, they set up the abomination of desolation on the 
altar;” viz., an idol-altar and image of Jupiter Olympius, 
erected upon Jehovah’s altar of burnt offerings, “Abom- 
ination is the common name for an idol in the Old Testa- 
ment. The Roman emperor Adrian’s erection of a temple 
to Jupiter Capitolinus where the temple of God had stood, 
132 A. D.; also the erection of the Mohammedan mosque 
of Omar in the same place (it is striking, Mohammedan- 
ism began to prevail in 610 A. D., only about three years 
of the time when Popery assumed the temporal power); 
and the idolatry of the Church of Rome in the spiritual 
temple, and the final blasphemy of the personal Anti- 
christ in the literal temple (2 Thessalonians 2.), may all be 
antitypically referred to here under Antiochus the type, 
and the Old Testament Antichrist. 32. (1 Maccabees 1,52.) 
corrupt—seduce to apostasy. by flatteries—promises of 
favour, people that... know their God—the Macca- 
bees and their followers (1 Maccabees 1. 62, 63). 33. they 
that understand—who know and keep the truth of God 
(Isaiah 11. 2), imstruct many—in their duty to God and 
the law, not to apostatize. yet they shall fall—as Elea- 
zar (2 Maccabees 6. 18, &c.). They shall be sorely perse- 
cuted, even to death (Hebrews 11. 35, 36, 37; 2 Macca- 
bees 6., 7). Their enemies took advantage of the 
Sabbath to slay them on the day when they would not 
fight. TREGELLES thinks, from comparison with v. 35, 
it is the people who “‘fall,’’ not those of understanding. 
But v. 35 makes the latter “ fall,’ not an unmeaning repeti- 
tion; in v, 33 they fall (die) by persecution; in v, 35 they 
fall (spiritually) for a time by theirown weakness, flame 
—in caves, whither they had retired to keep the Sabbath. 
Antiochus caused some to be roasted alive (2 Maccabees 7. 
3-5). many days—rather, “certain days,” as in ch. 8, 27. 
JosEPHUS (Antiquities, 12.7. 6,7) tells us the persecution 
lasted for three years (1 Maccabees 1. 59; 4.54; 2 Maceabees 
10. 1-7), 34. a little help—the liberty obtained by the 
Maccabean heroes for the Jews was of but short duration, 
They soon fell under the Romans and Herodians, and 
ever since every attempt to free them from Gentile rule 
has only aggravated their sad lot. The period of the 
world-times (Gentile rule) is the period of depression of 
the theocracy, extending from the exile tothe millennium, 
[Roos.] The more immediate reference seems to be, the 
forces of Mattathias and his five sons were originally few 
(1 Maccabees 2), many shall cleave to them—as was the 
case under Judas Maccabeus, who was thus able success- 
fully toresist Antiochus, with flatteries—those who had 
deserted the Jewish cause in persecution, now, when suc- 
cess attended the Jewish arms, joined the Macecabean 
standard, e.g., Joseph, the son of Zecharias, Azarias, &c. 
(1 Maccabees 5. 55-57; 2 Maccabees 12. 40; 13.21). MAURER 
explains it, of those who through fear of the Maccabees’ 
severity against apostafes joined them, though ready, 
if it suited their purpose, to desert them (1 Maccabees 
2.44; 8.58), 35. to try them—the design of affliction. 
Image from metals tried with fire. to purge—even in the 
elect there are dregs which need to be purged out (1 Peter 
1.7). Hence they are allowed to fall for a time; not finally 
(2 Chronicles 32. 31; Luke 22.31). Image from wheat cleared 
of its chaff by the wind. make... white—image from 
cloth (Revelation 7,9), to... timeof, ,. end—God will 
not suffer His people to be persecuted without limitation 
(1 Corinthians 10. 13), The godly are to wait patiently for 
“the end” of ‘the time” of trial; “for it is (to last) yet 
for a time appointed” by God, 36. The wilful king here, 
though primarily Antiochus, is antitypically and mainly 
Antichrist, the seventh head of the seven-headed and ten- 
horned beast of Revelation 13., and the “beast” of Arma- 
geddon (Revelation 16, 13, 16; 19.19). Some identify him 
with the revived French emperorship, the eighth head of 
the beast (Revelation 17. 11), who is to usurp the kingly, 
as the Pope has the priestly, dignity of Christ—the false 
Messiah of the Jews, who will “plant his tabernacle be- 
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' tween the seas in the holy mountain,” “exalting himself 
above every god” (2 Thessalonians 2. 4; Revelation 13. 5, 
6). This last clause only in part holds good of Antiochus; 
for though he assumed Divine honours, identifying him- 

self with Jupiter Olympius, yet it was for that god he 
claimed them; still it applies to him as the type. speak 
marvellous things against ... God of gods—so ch, 7. 

25, as to the “little horn,’’ which seemingly identifies the 
two (cf. ch. 8. 25). Antiochus forbade the worship of Je- 

-hovah by a decree “ marvellous” for its wickedness; thus 
he was a type of Antichrist. Cf. ch. 7. 8, “a mouth speak- 
ing great things.” imdignation . . , accomplished— 
God’s visitation of wrath on the Jews for their sins (ch. 8 
19). that... determimed—(Ch. 9, 26,27; 10.21.) 37. Neither 
... regard... the desire of women—(Cf. Ezekiel 24, 16, 

318.) The wife, as the desire of man’s eyes, is the symbol 
of the tenderest relations (2 Samuel 1. 26). Antiochus 
would set at naught even their entreaties that he should 
cease from his attack on Jehovah’s worship. [POLANUS.] 
MAURER refers it to Antiochus’ attack on the temple of 
the Syrian, Venus, worshipped by women (1 Maccabees 6. 1, 
&¢c.; 2 Maccabees 1. 13), NrwTon refers it to Rome’s “ for- 
bidding to marry.” Exniorrrightly makes the antitypical 
reference be to Messiah. Jewish women desired to be 
‘mothers witha view to Him, the promised seed of the wo- 
man (Genesis 30. 23; Luke 1. 25, 28). mor regard any god 
—(2 Thessalonians 2. 4.) 38. God of forces— probably 
Jupiter Capitolinus, to whom Antiochus began to erect a 
temple at Antioch [Lrivy, 41. 20]. Translate, ‘‘He shall 
honour the god of fortresses on his basis,” i. e., the base of 
the statue. NEWTON translates, ‘‘ And the god ‘ Mahuzzim’ 
(guardians, i. e., saints adored as ‘protectors’ in the Greek 
and Roman churches) shall he honour.” honour with 
gold, &c.—cf. Revelation 17.4 as to Antiochus’ antitype, 
Antichrist. 39. Newton translates, “to the defenders of 
Mahuzzim (the monks and priests who uphold saint-wor- 
ship), together with the strange god whom he shall ac- 
knowledge, he shall multiply honour.” Hnglish Version is 
better: He shall do (exploits) in the most strong holds (i, 
e., shall succeed against them) with a strange god (under 
the auspices of a god which he worshipped not before, viz., 
Jupiter Capitolinus, whose worship he imported into his 
empirefrom Rome). Antiochus succeeded against Jerusa- 
lem, Sidon, Pelusium, Memphis. cause them—Antiochus 
“caused” his followers and the apostates “to rule over 
many” Jews, having “divided their land” (Judea), “for 
gain” (i.e.,as a reward for their compliance), 40. The 
difficulty of reconciling this with Antiochus’ history is, 
no historian but PorpHyRyY mentions an expedition of 
his into Egypt towards the close of his reign. This v. 40, 
therefore, may be a recapitulation summing up the facts 
of the first expedition to Egypt (B. ©. 171, 170), in v. 22, 25; 
and 41, the former invasion of Judea, in v, 28; 42, 43, the 
second and third invasions of Egypt (169 and 168 B. C.) in 
v, 23, 24, 29, 30. AUBERLEN takes rather PORPHYRY’S 
statement, that Antiochus, in the eleventh year of his 
feign (166, 165 B. C.), invaded Egypt again, and took Pales- 
tine on his way. The “tidings” (v. 44) as to the revolt of 
tributary nations then led him to the East. PoRPHYRY’S 
statement that Antiochus starting from Egypt took Arad 
in Judah, and devastated all Pheenicia, agrees with v. 45; 
then he turned to check Artaxias, king of Armenia, He 
died in the Persian town Tabes, 164 B. C., as both POLYB- 
Tus and PorPHyRyY agree. Doubtless, antitypically, the 
final Antichrist, and its predecessor Mohammed, are in- 
tended, to whom the language may be more fully applica- 
ble than to Antiochus the type. The Saracen Arabs “of 
the south” “pushed at” the Greek emperor Heraclius, and 
deprived him of Egypt and Syria. But the Turks of “the 
north” not merely pushed at, but destroyed the Greek em- 
pire; therefore more is said of them than of the Saracens, 
Their “horsemen” are specified, being their chief strength, 
Their standards still are horse tails, Their “ ships,’’ too, 
often gained the victory over Venice, the great naval 
power of Europeinthatday. They “overflowed” Western 
Asia, and then “passed over” into Europe, fixing their 
seat of empire at Constantinople under Mohammed IT. 
WNewrTon.] 41. Antiochus, according to PORPHYRY, march- 
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ing against Ptolemy, though he turned from his course to 
wreak his wrath on the Jews, did not meddle with Edom, 
Moab, and Ammon on the side of Judea. In 1 Maccabees 
4.61; 5. 3, &c., it is stated that he used their help in crush- 
ing the Jews, of whom they were the ancient enemies, Cf. 
Isaiah 11, 14, as to Israel’s future retribution, just as the 
Maccabees made war on them as the friends of Antiochus 
(1 Maccabees 5). Antitypically, the Turks under Selim en- 
tered Jerusalem on their way to Egypt, and retain “the 
glorious land” of Palestine to this day. But they never 
could conquer the Arabs, whoare akin to Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon (Genesis 16. 12), So in the case of the final Anti- 
christ. 42, 43. Egypt... Libyans ,,., Ethiopiams—the 
latter two, being the allies of the first, served under An- 
tiochus when he conquered Egypt. Antitypically, Egypt, 
though it held out long under the Mamelukes, in 1517 A. D. 
fell under the Turks. Algiers, Tunis, and others parts of 
Africa, are still under them, at his steps—following him 
(Margin, Exodus 11.8; Judges 4.10), 44. tidings out of the 
east and out of the north—Artaxias, king of Armenia, 
his vassal, had revolted in the north, and Arsaces, leader 
of the Parthians, in the east (1 Maccabees 3. 10, &c., 37; 
TAacrrus, JZ. 5. 8). In 147 B.c. Antiochus went on the expe- 
dition against them, on the return from which he died. 
great fury—at the Jews, on account of their successes 
under Judas Maccabeus, whence he desired to replenish 
his treasury with means to prosecute the war with them; 
also at Artaxias and Arsaces, and their respective fol- 
lowers. DE BURGH makes the “tidings” which rouse his 
fury, to be concerning the Jews’ restoration: such may be 
the antitypical reference. 45. plant... between the 
seas—the Dead Sea and the Mediterranean. tabernacles 
of... palace—his palacelike military tents, such as Ori- 
ental princes travel with. See Vole, v. 40, as to the time 
of Antiochus’ attack on Judea, and his subsequent ‘ end’ 

at Tabes, which was caused by chagrin both at hearing 
that his forces under Lysias were overcome by the Jews, 
and at the failure of his expedition against the temple of 
Elymais (2 Maccabees 9.5), holy mountain—Jerusalem’ 
and Mount Zion. The desolation of the sanetuary by 
Antiochus, and also the desecration of the consecrated 
ground round Jerusalem by the idolatrous Roman en- 
signs, as also by the Mohammedan mosque, and, finally, 
by the last Antichrist, is referred to. So the last Anti- 
christ is to sit upon ‘‘the mount of the congregation” 
(Isaiah 14, 13), but ‘shall be brought down to hell” (ef, 
Note, ch. 7. 26; 2 Thessalonians 2. 8). 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-13. CONCLUSION OF THE VISION (chs. 10,-12.) AND 
EPILOGUE TO THE Book. Cf. v. 4,138; as v. 6,7 refer to ch. 
7, 25,i. e., to the time of Antichrist, so the subsequent v. 
8-12 treat of the time of Antiochus (cf. v. 11 with ch. 11. 31), 
thus putting togetherin one summary view the two great 
periods of distress, The political resurrection of the Jews 
under the Maccabees is the starting-point of transition to 
the literal resurrection about to follow the destruction of 
Antichrist by Christ’s coming in glory. The language 
passes here from the nearer to the more remote event, to 
which alone it is fully applicable. 1. at that time—typi- 
cally, towards the close of Antiochus’ reign; antitypically, 
the time when Antichrist is to be destroyed at Christ’s 
coming. Michael—the guardian angel of Israel (“thy 
people’’), (ch. 10. 13), The transactions on earth affecting 
God’s people have their correspondences in heaven, in 
the conflict between good and bad angels; so at the last 
great contest on earth which shall decide the ascendency 
of Christianity (Revelation 12.7-10) An archangel, not 
the Lord Jesus; for he is distinguished from ‘tthe Lord’s 
in Jude 9, there shall be—rather, “it shall be.” time 
of trouble, such as never was—partially applicable to 
the time of Antiochus, who was the first subverter of the 
Jews’ religion, and persecutor of its professors, which no 
other world-power had done, Fully applicable to the last 
times of Antichrist, and his persecutions of Israel re- 
stored to Palestine. Satan will be allowed to exercise an 
unhindered, unparalleled energy (Isaiah 26, 20,21; Jere- 
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The Deliverance of Israel. 


miah 30.7; Matthew 24.21; ef. ch. 8 24, 25; ll. 36), thy 
people shall be delivered—(Romans 11. 26.) The same 
“deliverance of Israel as in Zechariah 13, 8,9, “the third 
part... brought through the fire ... refined as silver.” 
The reninant in Israel spared, as not having joined in the 
“Antichristian blasphemy (Revelation 14, 9, 10); not to be 
confounded with those who have confessed Christ before 
His coming, ‘the remuant according to the election of 
grace” (Romans 11. 5), part of the Church of the first-born 
who will share His millennial reign in glorified bodies; 
the spared remnant (Isaiah 10,21) will only know the 
Lord Jesus when they see Him, and when the spirit of 
grace and supplication is poured out on them, [TREGEL- 
LES.|] written im the book—viz,, of God’s secret purpose, 
as destined for deliverance (Psalm 56,8; 69.28; Luke 10, 20; 
' Revelation 20.15; 21.27). Metaphor from a muster-roll 
of citizens (Nehemiah 7.5), %. many... that sleep— 
“many from among the sleepers ... these shall be unto 
everlasting life; but those (the rest of the sleepers who do 
not awake at this time) shall be untoshame,” [TREGEL- 
LEs.] Not the general resurrection, but that of those who 
share in the first resurrection; the rest of the dead being 
not to rise till the end of the thousand years (Revelation 
20. 3,5, 6; ef. 1 Corinthians 15.23; 1 Thessalonians 4, 16). 
Israel’s national resurrection, and the first resurrection 
of the elect Church, are similarly connected with the 
Lord’s coming forth out of His place to punish the earth 
in Isaiah 26.19, 21; 27.6. Cf. Isaiah 25.6-9. The Jewish 
commentators support TREGELLES. AUBERLEN thinks 
the sole purpose for which the resurrection is introduced 
in this verse is an incitement to faithful perseverance in 
the persecutions of Antiochus; and that there is no chron- 
ological connection between the time of trouble in vy 1 
and the resurrection in v,2; whence the phrase, “at that 
time,” twice occurs in v. 1, but no fixing of time in v, 2,3: 
2 Maccabees 7. 9, 14, 28, shows the fruit of this prophecy in 
animating the Maccabean mother and her sons to brave 
death, whilst confessing the resurrection in words like 
those here. Cf. Hebrews 11.35, NEwTon’s view that 
‘*many” means all, is not so probable; for Romans 5, 15, 
19, which he quotes, is not in point, since the Greek is 
“the many,” t.e., all, but there is no article in the Hebrew 
here. Here only in the Old Testament is “everlasting life’ 
mentioned, 3. wise—(Proverbs 11,30.) Answering to 
“they that understand” (ch. 11, 33, 35), the same Hebrew, 
““Maskilim ;” Israelites who, though in Jerusalem when 
wickedness is coming to a head, are found intelligent 
witnesses against it. As then they appeared worn out 
with persecutions (typically, of Antiochus; antitypically, 
of Antichrist); so now in the resurrection they “shine as 
the brightness of the firmament.” The design of past 
afflictions here appears ‘‘to make them white” (Matthew 
13. 43; Revelation 7, 9,14), turn... to righteousness— 
lit., justify, i. e., convert many to justification through 
Christ (James 5. 20), stars—(1 Corinthians 15, 41, 42.) 4. 
shut up... seal the book—John, on the contrary, is 
told (Revelation 22,10) not to seal his visions. Because 
Daniel's prophecy refers to a distant time, and is there- 
fore obscure for the immediate future, whereas John’s 
was to be speedily fulfilled (Revelation 1. 1, 3; 22. 6). 
Israel, to whom Daniel prophesied after the captivity, 
with premature zeal sought after signs of the predicted 
period: Daniel’s propheey was designed to restrain this. 
The Gentile Church, on the contrary, for whom John wrote, 
needs to be impressed with the shortness of the period, as 
it is, owing to its Gentile origin, apt to conform to the 
world, and to forget the coming of the Lord (cf. Matthew 
25. 18, 19; Mark 13, 32-387; 2 Peter 3, 8,12; Revelation 22, 20). 
ran to and fro—not referring to the modern rapidity of 
locomotion, as some think, nor to Christian missionaries 
going about to preach the gospel to the world at large 
{Barnes}, which the context scarcely admits, but, whereas 
now but few care for this prophecy of God, ‘‘at the time 
of the end,” ée., near its fulfilment, “‘many shall run to 
and fro,’ i.e, scrutinize it, running through every page. 
Cf. Habakkuk 2. 2 [CALVIN]: it is thereby that ‘the 
knowledge (viz., of God’s purposes as revealed in proph- 
ecy) shall be increased.” This is probably being now 
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Daniel Informed of the Times 


fulfilled, 5. A vision of two other angels, one on one 
side of the Hiddekel or Tigris, the other on the other 
side, implying that on all sides angels attend to execute 
God’s commands, The angel addressing Daniel had been 
over the riyer “from above” (v.6, Margin), 6. one— 
viz., of the two (v. 5), man ,.,, im limen—who had spoken 
up to this point. God impelled the angel to ask in order 
to waken us out of our torpor, seeing that the very “an- 
gels desire to look into” the things affecting man’s re- 
demption (1 Peter 1, 12), as setting forth the glory of their 
Lord and ours (Ephesians 3,10), How long ... to 
the end of these wonders—This question of the angel 
refers to the final dealings of God in general, Anti- 
christ’s overthrow, and the resurrection. Daniel’s ques- 
tion (v, 8) refers to the more immediate future of his na- 
tion. [AUBERLEN.] 7. held up... right... and,.. 
left hand—usually the right hand was held up in affirma- 
tion as an appeal to heaven to attest the truth (Deuter- 
onomy 32, 40; Revelation 10. 5, 6). Here both hands are 
lifted up for the fuller confirmation, time, times, and a 
half—(See Note, ch. 7. 25.) NEWTON, referring this proph- 
ecy to the Eastern apostasy, Mohammedanism, remarks 
that the same period of three and a half years, or 1260 
prophetic days, is assigned to itas the Western apostasy 
of the little horn (ch. 7. 25), and so, says PRrprAUX, Mo- 
hammed began to forge his imposture, retiring to his 
cave, 606 A. D., the very year that Phocas made the grant 
to the bishop of Rome, whence he assumed the title, The 
Universal Pastor; Anticbrist thus setting both his feeton 
Christendom together, the one in the Nast, and the other 
in the West. Three and a half is the time of the world- 
power, in which the earthly kingdoms rule over the 
heavenly, [AUBERLEN.] ‘Three and a half” represents 
the idea of spiritual trial; [besides this certain symbolical 
meaning, there is doubtless an accurate chronological mean- 
ing, which is as yet to us uncertain]; it is half of “seven,” 
the complete number, so a semi-perfect state, one of pro- 
bation. The holy city is trodden by the Gentiles forty- 
two months (Revelation 11. 2), so the exercise of the power 
of the beast (Revelation 13,5). The two witnesses preach 
in sackcloth 1260 days, and remained unburied three days 
and a half: so the woman in the wilderness: also the 
same for a ‘‘time, times, and a half” (Reveiation 11, 3, 9, 
11; 12. 6,14). Jforty-two connects the Church with Israel, 
whose haltings in the wilderness were forty-two (Numbers 
33. 1-50). The famine and drought on Israel in Elijah’s 
days were for “three years and six months” (Luke 4, 25; 
James 5.17); the same period as Antiochus’ persecution : 
so the ministry of The Man of Sorrows, which ceased in 
the midst of a week (ch. 9,27) [WORDSWORTH, Apoca- 
lypse.] seatter ... holy people—‘ accomplished” here 
answers to “the consummation” (ch, 9, 27), viz., the “ pour- 
ing out” of the last dregs of the curse on the “ desolated” 
“holy people.” Israel’s lowest humiliation (the utter 
“scattering of her power’’) is the precursor of her exalta- 
tion, as it leads her toseek her God and Messiah (Matthew 
23. 39). 8. umderstood mot—Duaniel “understood” the 
main features of the vision as to Antiochus (ch, 10.1, 14), 
but not as to the times, 1 Peter 1, 10-12 refers mainly to 
Daniel: for it is he who foretells ‘the sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow;” it is he who prophesies 
“not unto himself, but unto us;” it is he who “searched 
what, or what manner of time the Spirit of Christin him 
did signify.”” 9. Daniel’s desire of knowing more is thus 
deferred “till the time of the end.” John’s Revelation in 
part reveals what here is veiled (Vote, v. 4, and -ch. 8. 26), 
10. There is no need of a fuller explanation-as to the time ; 
for when the predictions so far given shall have come to 
pass, the godly shall be “ purified” by the foretold trials, 
and shall understand that the end is at hand, but the 
wicked shall not understand, and so shall rush on their ~ 
own ruin (ch, 11. 33-35). [MAuURER.] The “end” is prima- 
rily, of Antiochus’ persuasion; antitypically, the end of 
Antichrist’s, It is the very clearness in the main whien 
renders necessary the obscurity. The fulfilment of God s 
decree is not a mere arithmetical problem which the pro- 
fane may understand by arithmetical caleulations, but a 
holy enigma to stimulate to a faithful observance of God’s 
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_ line of Dayid. Hence Elijah in Israel took twelve stones to represent Judah, as well as Israel (1 Kings 18, 31), 


ways, and to a diligent study of the history of God’s peo- 
ple. [AUBERLEN.) To this Christ refers (Matthew 24, 15), 
“Whoso readeth, let him wndersiand,’ 11. from,.. 
sncrifice ... takenaway.. . abomination—(Ch. 11.31.) 
As to this epoch, which probably is prophetically germi- 
nant and manifold; the profanation of the temple by 
Antiochus (in the month Ijar of the year 145 B.c., till the 
Testoration of the worship by Judas Maecabeus on the 
twenty-fifth day of the ninth month (Chisleu) of 148 
B.C., according to the Seleucid era, 1290 days; forty-five 
days more elapsed before Antiochus’ death in the month 
Shebat of 148 B.c., so ending the Jews’ calamities [MAu- 
RER)); by Pagan Rome, after Christ’s death ; by Mohammed ; 
by Antichrist, the culmination of apostate Rome, The 
“abomination” must reach its climax (see AUBERLEN’S 
translation, “summit,” ch. 9. 27), and the measure of in- 
iquity be full, before Messiah comes, thousand two 
hundred and ninety days—a month beyond the “ time, 
times, and a half” (v.7). In v, 12, forty-five days more 
are added, in all 1335 days. TREGELLES thinks Jesus at 
his coming will deliver the Jews. An interval elapses, 
during which their consciences are awakened to repent- 
ance and faith in Him. A second interval elapses in 
which Israel's outcasts are gathered, and then the united 
blessing takes place. These stages are marked by the 
1260, 1290, and 1335 days. CUMMING thinks the 1260 years 
begin when Justinian in 533 A. D. subjected the Eastern 
churches to John II., bishop of Rome; ending in 1792, 
when the code Napoleon was established and the Pope 
was dishonoured. 1290 reach to 1822, about the time of the 
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waning of the Turkish power, the successor to Greece in 
the empire of the East. Forty-five years more end in 
1867, the end of “‘ the times of the Gentiles.’’ See Leviticus 
26, 24, “seven times,”’ t.e., 7 X 360, or 2520 years: 652 B.C. is 
the date of Judah's captivity, beginning under Manasseh; 
2520 from this date end in 1868, thus nearly harmonizing 
with the previous date, 1867. See ole, also ch, 8.14, The 
seventh millenary of the world [CLINTON] begins in 1862, 
Seven years to 1869 (the date of the second advent) consti- 
tute the reign of the personal Antichrist; in the last 
three and a half, the period of final tribulation, Enoch (or 
else Moses) and Elijah, the two witnesses, prophesy in 
sackcloth. This theory is very dubious (cf. Matthew 24, 
86; Acts 1.7; 1 Thessalonians 5, 2; 2 Peter 3, 10); still the 
event alone can tell whether the chronological coinci- 
dences of such theories are fortuitous, or solid data on 
which to fix the future times. HALES makes the periods 
1260, 1290, 1835, begin with the Roman destruction of Jeru- 
salem and end with the precursory dawn of the Reforma- 
tion, the preaching of Wycliffe and Huss, 13. rest—in 
the grave (Job3.17; Isaiah 57,2). He, like his people Israel, 
was to wait patiently and confidently for the blessing till 
God’s time. He “received not the promise,’’ but had to 
wait until the Christian elect saints should be brought in, 
at the first resurrection, that he and the other Old Testa- 
ment saints ‘‘ without us should not be made perfect” 
(Hebrews 11. 40). stand—implying justijication unto life, 
as opposed to condemnation (Psalm 1, 5). thy lot—image 
from the allotment of the earthly Canaan, 
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THE first of the twelve minor prophets in the order of the canon (called “minor,” not as less in point of inspired 
authority, but simply in point of size), The twelve are first mentioned by Jesus, the son of Sirach (Ecclesiasticus 49, 
10). St. Stephen, in Acts 7, 42 (in referring to Amos 5, 27), quotes them as forming one collective body of writings, “ the 
book of the prophets.” So JEROME, and MELITO, the first Greek father who has left us a catalogue of these books. 
The collection of the sacred books is by Jewish tradition attributed to the great synagogue of learned scribes formed 
by Ezra. Many think Nehemiah completed this collection by adding to the books already in the canon those of his 
own times. Malachi, the last in the series, probably aided him in determining with infallible authority what books 
were entitled to be ranked in the inspired canon, The chronological order differs from the canonical. Joel, about 810 
B.c.; Jonzxh, about 810 B.c., or, as others, sirst, 862 B.c.; Amos, about 790 B.c.; Hosea, about 784 B.c. Hosea, the contem- 
porary of Isaiah, Micah, and Amos, seems to have entered on his prophetical office in the last years of Jeroboam (con- 
temporary in part with Uzziah), and to have ended it in the beginning of Hezekiah’s reign, 722 B.c., 7.e., about sixty 
years in all, from 784 B.c. to 722 B.c. The prophets, however, were not uninterruptedly engaged in prophesying. Con- 
siderable intervals elapsed, though their office as divinely-commissioned public teachers was never wholly laid aside, 
The book of Hosea which we have constitutes only that portion of his public teachings which the Holy Spirit saw 
fit to preserve for the benefit of the Church, The cause of his being placed first of the twelve was, probably, the length 
the vivid earnestness, and patriotism of his prophecies, as well as their closer resemblance to those of the greater 
prophets. His style is abrupt, sententious, and unrounded; the connecting particles are few; there are changes of 
person, and anomalies of gender, number, and construction. His name means Salvation. He was son of Beeri, of the 
tribe of Issachar, born in Beth-shemesh. [JEROME.] His mention, in the inscription, of Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of Judah, is no proof that he belonged to Judah: for the prophets in Israel regarded its separation 
from Judah, civil as well as religious, as an apostasy from God, who promised the dominion of the theocracy to the 
Hence 
Hosea dates from Judah’s kings, as well as from Jeroboam of Israel, though he belonged to Israel, with whose sins and 
fate his book is chiefly occupied. He, however, makes incidental references to Judah. His first prophecy foretells 
the overthrow of Jehu’s house, fulfilled on the death of Jeroboam, Jehu’s great-grandson (2 Kings 15, 12), in Zachariah, 
Jeroboam's son, the fourth and last from Jehu, conspired against by Shallum, This first prediction was doubtless in 
Jeroboam’s life, as Zachariah, his son, was only suffered to reign six months; thus the inscription is verified that “the 
word of the Lord came unto him in the days of Jeroboam,” Again, in ch. 10. 14, Shalmaneser’s expedition against 
Israel is alluded to as past, i. e., the first inroad against King Hoshea, who began to reign in the twelfth year of Ahaz; 
so that as Ahaz’s whole reign was sixteen years, the prophecy seems to have been given about the beginning of Heze~ 
kiah’s reign. Thus the inscription is confirmed that the exercise of his prophetical functions was of such a protracted 
duration. 

Hosea (ch. 11. 1) is quoted by Matthew 2. 15; also ch. 6.6 by Matthew 9.13; 12.7; cf. Romans 9. 25, 26, quoting ch, 1.10 
2. 1, 23; 1 Corinthians 15.55, quoting ch. 18.14; 1 Peter 2.10, quoting ch. 1.9, 10; 2.23. Messianic references are not fre- 
quent; but the predictions of the future conversion of Israel to the Lord their God, and David their king, and of the 
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The Idolatry of the People. 


‘fulfilment of the promise to Abraham that his spiritual seed should be as the sand of the sea (ch. 1. 10; 3.5), clearly re- 


fer to the New Testament dispensation. 


The first and third chapters are in prose, the rest of the book is rhythmical. 





CHAPTER I. 


_ Ver. 1-11. INscriIpTion. Spiritual whoredom of Israel 
set forth by symbolical acts; Gomer taken to wife at God’s 
command: Jezreel, Lo-ruhamah, and Lo-ammi, the chil- 
dren. Yet a promise of Judah and Israel’s restoration. 
' 4. See Introduction, Jeroboam—the second; who died in 
the fifteenth year of Uzziah’s forty-one years’ reign. From 
his time forth all Israel’s kings worshipped false gods: 
Zachariah (2 Kings 15.9), Menahem (2 Kings 15.18), Peka- 
hiah (2 Kings 15, 24), Pekah (2 Kings 15. 28), Hoshea (2 Kings 
17,2). As Israel was most flourishing externally under 
Jeroboam II., who recovered the possessions seized on by 
Syria, Hosea’s prophecy of its downfall at that time was 
the more striking the less it could have been foreseen by 
mere human sagacity. Jonah the prophet had promised 
success to Jeroboam II. from God, not for the king's 
merit, but from God's mercy to Israel; so the coast of 
Israel was restored by Jeroboam II, from the entering of 
Hamath to the sea of the plain (2 Kings 14. 23-27), 2. be= 
ginning—not of the prophet’s predictions generally, but 
of those spoken by Hosea. take... wife of whoredoms 
—not externally acted, but internally and in vision, as a 
pictorial illustration of Israel’s unfaithfulness. [HENG- 
STENBERG.] Cf. Ezekiel 16. 8, 15, &c. Besides the loath- 
someness of such a marriage, if an external act, it would 
require years for the birth of three children, which would 
weaken the symbol (cf. Ezekiel 4.4). HENDERSON objects 
that there is no hint of the transaction being fictitious: 
Gomer fell into lewdness after her union with Hosea, not 
before; for thus only she was a fit symbol of Israel, who 
lapsed into spiritual whoredom aj/ter the marriage con- 
tract with God on Sinai, and made even before at the call 
of the patriarchs of Israel, Gomer is called “a wife of 
whoredoms,” anticipatively. children of whoredoms— 
The kingdom collectively is viewed as a mother ; the indi- 
vidual subjects of it are spoken of as her children, 
“Take’’ being applied to both implies that they refer to 
the same thing viewed under different aspects. The 
“children” were not the prophet’s own, but born of adul- 
tery, and presented to him as his, [K1TrTo, Biblical Cyclo- 
pedia.} Rather, “children of whoredoms” means that 
the children, like their mother, fell into spiritual fornica- 
tion, Cf. ‘bare him a son’ (see ch. 2. 4,5), Being children 
of a spiritual whore, they naturally fell into her whorish 
ways. 3. Gomer, , . daughter of Diblaim—sy mbolical 
names; lit, “Completion, daughter of grape-cakes;’’ the 
dual expressing the double layers in which these dainties 
were baked. So, one completely given up to sensuality. 
MAURER explains “Gomer” as lit., ““a burning coal.” 
Cf. Proverbs 6, 27, 29, as to an adulteress; Job 81.9, 12, 
4. Jezreel —i. e¢., God will scatter (cf. Zechariah 10.9), It 
was the royal city of Ahab and his successors, in the 
tribe of Issachar. Here Jehu exercised his greatest 
cruelties (2 Kings 9, 16, 25,33; 10.11, 14,17). There is in the 
name an allusion to “Israel” by a play of letters and 
sounds. 5. bow—the prowess (Jeremiah 49,35; ef. Gene- 
sis 49,24), valley of Jezreel—afterwards called Esdraelon, 
extending ten miles in breadth, and in length from Jor- 
dan to the Mediterranean near Mount Carmel, the great 
battle-field of Palestine (Judges 6.383; 1 Samuel 29,1). 6. 
Lo-ruhamah—i, e., Not an object of mercy or gracious fa- 
vour, take .., away—Israel, as a kingdom, was never 
restored from Assyria, as Judah was from Babylon after 
seventy years. MAURER franslates according to the pri- 
mary meaning, ‘‘ No more will I have mercy on the house 
of Israel, so as to pardon them.” %. Judah is only inci- 
dentally mentioned to form a contrast to Israels by the 
Lord their God—more emphatic than “by myself;” by 
that Jehovah (me) whom they worship as their God, 
whereas ye despise Him, not... by bow—on which ye 
Israelites rely (v. 5, “ the bow of Israel’’); Jeroboam II, was 
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famous as a warrior (2 Kings 14.25). Yet it was not ty 
their warlike power Jehovah would save Judah (1 Samuel 
17.47; Psalm 20,7), The deliverance of Jerusalem from 
Sennacherib (2 Kings 19. 35), and the restoration from Bab- 
ylon, are herein predicted. 8, weaned—said to complete 
the symbolical picture, not having any special significa- 
tion as to Israel. [HENDERSON.] Israel was bereft of all 
the privileges which were as needful to them as milk is to 
infants (cf. Psalm 131, 2; 1 Peter 2.2). [VATABLUS.] Israel 
was not suddenly, but gradually cast off; God bore with 
them with long-suffering, until they were incurable. 
[CALVIN.] But as it is not God, but Gomer who weans Lo- 
ruhamah, the weaning may imply the lust of Gomer, who 
was hardly weaned when she is again pregnant. [MAN- 
GER.] 9. Lo-ammi—once “my people,” but henceforth 
not so (Ezekiel 16,8). The intervals between the marriage 
and the successive births of the three children, imply 
that three successive generations are intended, Jezreel, 
the first child, represents the dynasty of Jeroboam I, and 
his successors, ending with Jehu’s shedding the blood of 
Jeroboam’s line in Jezreel; it was there that Jezebel was 
slain, in vengeance for Naboth’s blood shed in the same 
Jezreel (1 Kings 16.1; 2 Kings 9. 21, 80). The scenes of Jez- 
reel were to be enacted over again on Jehu’s degenerate 
race. At Jezreel Assyria routed Israel. [JeERomME.] The 
child’s name associates past sins, intermediate punish- 
ments, and final overthrow. Lo-ruhamah (Wot pitied), the 
second child, is a daughter, representing the effeminate 
period which followed the overthrow of the first dynasty, 
when Israel was at once abject and impious, Lo-ammi 
(Not my people), the third child, a son, represents the 
vigorous dynasty (2 Kings 14,25) of Jeroboam II.; but, 
as prosperity did not bring with it revived piety, they 
were still not God’s people. 10. Literally fulfilled in part 
at the return from Babylon, in which many Israelites 
joined with Judah. Spiritually, the believing seed of Ja- 
cob or Israel, Gentiles as well as Jews, numerous “tas the 
sand” (Genesis 32, 12); the Gentiles, once not God’s people, 
becoming His ‘tsons” (John 1,12; Romans 9, 25, 26; 1 Peter 
2.10; 1 John 3.1). To be fulfilled in its literal fulness here- 
after in Israel’s restoration (Romans 11,26), the living 
God—opposed to their dead idols, 11. Judah , . . Israel 
... together—(Isaiah 11.12, 13; Jeremiah 38.18; Ezekiel 
84, 23; 37.16-24.) ome head—Zerubbabel typically; Christ 
antitypically, under whom alone Israel and Judah are 
joined, the “Head” of the Chureh (Ephesians 1, 22; 5. 23), 
and of the hereafter united kingdom of Judah and Israel 
(Jeremiah 34. 5, 6; Ezekiel 34, 23), Though “appointed” by 
the Father (Psalm 2,6), Christ is in another sense “ap- 
pointed” as their Head by His people, when they accept 
and embrace Him as such, out of the land—of the Gen- 
tiles among whom they sojourn, the day of Jezreel— 
“the day of one’ is the time of God’s special visitation of 
him, either in wrath orin mercy. Here “ Jezreel” isina 
different sense from that in v, 4, ‘God will sow,” not 
“God will scatter; they shall be the seed of God, planted 
by God again in their own land (Jeremiah 24.6; 81,28; 32, 
41; Amos 9, 15), 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-23. APPLICATION OF THE SYMBOLS IN CHAP, TI. 
Israel’s spiritual fornication, and her threatened punish- 
ment: yet a promise of God’s restored favour, when chas- 
tisements have produced their designed effect, 1, Say 
... unto... brethren, Ammt, &c.—i. e., When the pre- 
diction (ch. 1.11) shall be accomplished, then ye will call 
one another, as brothers and sisters in the family of God, 
Ammi and Ruhamah, 2. Plead—Expostulate. mother 
—i.e., the nation collectively. The address is to “‘her chil- 
dren,” i. e., to the individual citizens of the state (ef. Isaiah 
50.1), for she isnot my wife—she has deprived herself 
of her high privilege by spiritual adultery, out of her 
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»sight—rather, “ from her face.’”’ Her very countenance 
unblushingly betrayed her lust, as did also her exposed 
“breasts.” 3. set her as in theday ... born—(Ezekiel 
16. 4; 23. 25, 26, 28, 29.) The day of her political “birth” was 
when God delivered her from the bondage of Egypt, and 

set up the theocracy. make her as a wilderness—(Jere- 
miah 6.8; Zephaniah 2.13.) Zranstate, ‘make her as the 
wilderness,” viz., that in which she passed forty years on 
her way to her goodly possession of Canaan, With this 
agrees the mention of “thirst” (ef. Jeremiah 2,6), 4. her 
children—not even her individual members shall escape 
the doom of the nation collectively, for they are individu- 
ally guilty. 5. 1 will go after—the Hebrew expresses a 

settled determination, lowers—the idols which Israel fan- 

_cied to be the givers of all their goods, whereas God gave 
all these goods (v, 8-13; cf. Jeremiah 44, 17-19). bread and 
.«.. water—the necessaries of life in food. wool... flax 
—clothing. oil... drink—perfumed unguents and pal- 
atable drinks; the luxuries of Hebrew life. 6,7. thorns 
.. . wall—(Job 19,8; Lamentations 3.7,9.) The hindrances 
which the captivity interposed between Israel and her 
idols. As she attributes all her temporal blessings to 
idols, I will reduce her to straits in which, when she in 
yain has sought help from false gods, she will at last seek 
me as her only God and Husband, as at the first (Isaiah 
54.5; Jeremiah 3,14; Ezekiel 16,8), them—before Israel’s 
apostasy, under Jeroboam. The way of duty is hedged 
about with thorns; it is the way of sin that is hedged up 
with thorns. Crosses in an evil course are God’s hedges 
to turn us from it. Restraining grace and restraining 
providences (even sicknesses and trials) are great bless- 
ings when they stop us in a course of sin. Cf. Luke 15, 
14-18, ‘I will arise, and go to my father,” so here, “I will 
go, and return,’ &c.; crosses in both cases being sancti- 
fied to produce this effect. 8. she did not know that I— 
not the idols, as she thought; the ‘lovers’ alluded toin 
v. 5. which they prepared for Baal—i. e., of which they 
made images of Baal, or at least the plate-covering of them 
(ch. 8.4). Baal was the Pheenician sun-god: answering to 
the female Astarte, the moon-goddess. The name of the 
idol is found in the Phoenician Hannibal, Hasdrubal, Is- 
rael borrowed it from the Tyrians, 9. my corn,,. my 
wool... my flax—incontrast to“‘my bread ... my wool 
... my flax,’ &e, (v.5). Cf. also v. 21-23, on God as the great 
First Cause giving these through secondary instrumentsin 
nature. “ Return, and take away,” is equivalent to, “I will 
take back again,” viz., by sending storms, locusts, Assy- 
rian enemies, &c. ‘‘ Therefore,” 7. e., because she did not 
acknowledge me as the Giver, im the time thereof—in 
the harvest-time. 10. lewdmess—rather, ‘‘the shame 
of her nakedness;’ laying aside the figure, ‘‘ I will ex- 
pose her in her state, bereft of every necessary, before 
her lovers,” i,e., the idols (personified, as if they could 
see), who, nevertheless, can give her no help, “ Discover” 
is appropriate to stripping off the self-flatteries of her 
hypocrisy. 11. her feast-days—of Jeroboam’s appoint- 
ment, distinct from the Mosaic (1 Kings 12, 32),. However, 
most of the Mosaic feasts, ‘‘new moons” and ‘‘ sabbaths” 
to Jehovah remained, but to degenerate Israel worship 
was a weariness; they cared only for the carnal indul- 
gence on them (Amos 8, 5), 12. my rewards—my hire as 
a harlot (Isaiah 23, 17, 18). lovers—idols, destroy ... 
vimes ... make, . . forest—(Isaiah 5, 6; 7, 23, 24.) Ful- 
filled in the overthrow of Israel by Assyria (ch. 9. 4, 5). 
13. days of Baalim—the days consecrated to the Baals, 
or various images of Baal in different cities, whence the 
names Baal-gad, Baal-hermon, &c. decked herself with 
earrings—rather, nose-rings (Isaiah 3. 21; Margin, Hizekiel 
16. 12), with which harlots decked themselves to attract 
admirers: answering to the ornaments in which the Is- 
raelites decked themselves on the idols’ feasts. forgat 
me—worse than the nations which had never known 
God. Israel wilfully apostatized from Jehovah, whom she 
bad known, 14. Therefore—rather, Nevertheless. (HEN- 
DERSON.] English Version gives a more lovely idea of God, 
That which would provoke all others to unappeasable 
wrath, Israel’s perversity and consequent punishment, is 
made a reason why God should at last have mercy on her, 
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His Promises of Reconciliation with them 


As the “‘ therefore” (v. 9) expresses Israel’s punishment as 
the consequence of Israel’s guilt, so ‘‘ therefore” here, as 
in v. 6, expresses, that when that punishment has effected 
its designed end, the hedging up her way with thorns, so 
that she returns to God, her first love, the consequence in 
God’s wondrous grace is, He ‘speaks comfortably” (lit., 
speaks to her heart; cf. Judges 19.3; Ruth 2, 13), So obsti- 
nate she is, that God has to “‘allure her,” ¢. e., so to temper 
judgment with unlooked-for grace as to win her to His 
ways. For this purpose it was necessary to “bring her 
into the wilderness” (i. e., into temporal want and trials) 
first, to make her sin hateful to her by its bitter fruits, 
and God’s subsequent grace the more precious to her by 
the contrast of the “ wilderness,’”’” JEROME makes the 
“bringing into the wilderness” to be rather a deliverance 
from her enemies, just as ancient Israel was brought into 
the wilderness from the bondage of Egypt; to this the 
phrase here alludes (cf. v. 15). The wilderness sojourn, 
however, is not literal, but moral: whilst still in the land 
of their enemies locally, by the discipline of the trial ren- 
dering the word of God sweet-to them, they are to be 
brought morally into the wilderness state, i. e., into a state 
of preparedness for returning to their temporal and spir- 
itual privileges in their own land; just as the literal wil- 
derness prepared their fathers for Canaan: thus the 
bringing of them into the wilderness stale is virtually a de- 
liverance from their enemies. 15. from thence—return- 
ing from the wilderness. God gives Israel a fresh grant 
of Canaan, which she had forfeited; so of her vineyards, 
&e. (v. 9,12), Achor—i, e., Trouble. As formerly Israel, after 
their tedious journey through the wilderness, met with 
the trouble resulting from Achan’s crime in this valley, on 
the very threshold of Canaan, and yet that trouble was 
presently turned into joy at the great victory at Ai, which 
threw all Canaan into their hands (Joshua 7., 8.); so the 
very trouble of Israel’s wilderness state will be the “door 
of hope’ opening to better days. The valley of Achor, 
near Jericho, was specially fruitful (Isaiah 65. 10); so 
“trouble” and “hope” are rightly blended in connection 
withit. sing ...as...whenshecame.., . outof... 
Egypt—it shall be a second exodus song, such as Israel 
sung after the deliverance at the Red Sea (Exodus 15.; cf. 
Isaiah 11, 15, 16); and “the song of Moses” (Revelation 15, 
2, 3) sung by those who through the Lamb overcome the 
beast, and so stand on the sea of glass mingled with fire, 
emblems of fiery trial, such as that of Israel at the Red 
Sea, 16. Ishi... nomore Baalii—‘my Husband... no 
more my Lord.” Affection is the prominent idea in “ Hus- 
band ;” rule, in “Lord.” The chief reason for the substi- 
tution of Husband for Lord appears next verse, viz., Baali, 
the Hebrew for my Lord, had been perverted to express 
the images of Baal, whose name ought not to be taken on 
their lips (Exodus 23, 13; Zechariah 13, 2), 17. Baalim— 
plural, expressing the various images of Baal, which, ac- 
cording to the places of their erection, received various 
names, Baal-gad,; Baal-ammon, &c, 18. for them — for. 
their benefit. covenant... with the beasts—not to 
hurt them (Job 5, 23). They shall fulfil the original law 
of their creation by becoming subject to man, when man 
fulfils the law of his being by being subject to God, To be 
realized fully in millennial times (Isaiah 11, 6-9), break 
the bow. . . out of the earth—rather, “ out of the land ;” 
i.e., | will break and remove war out of the earth (Psalm 
46. 9); and “out of the land” of Israel first (Isaiah 2. 4; 
Ezekiel 39.9,10; Zechariah 9,9, 10), lie down—a reclining 
posture is the usual one with Orientals when not in action, 
safely —(Jeremiah 23. 6.) 19, 20. ‘ Betroth” is thrice re- 
peated, implying the intense love of God to His people; 
and perhaps, also, the three Persons of the Triune God, seve- 
rally engaging to make good the betrothal. The marriage 
covenant will be as it were renewed from the beginning, 
on a different footing; not for a time only, as before, 
through the apostasy of the people, but “ forever” through 
the grace of God writing the law on their hearts by the 
Spirit of Messiah (Jeremiah 31, 31-37), righteousness . . 

judgment—in rectitude and truth, loving-kindness, 
&c.—hereby God assures Israel, wha might doubt the pos- 
sibility of their restoration to His favour; low, sunk, and 
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Israel's Condition in their Dispersion. HOSEA 
unworthy as thou art, I will restore thee from a regard to 
my own “loving-kindness,” not thy merits, 20. faith- 
fulmess—to my new covenant of grace with thee \i Thes- 
salonians 5.24; Hebrews 10, 23), 21. im that day—of grace 
to Israel, heavens... hear the earth—personification. 
However many be the intermediate instruments, God is 
the Great First Cause of all nature’s phenomena, God 
had threatened (v, 9) He would take back His corn, His 
wine, &¢c, Here, on the contrary, God promises to hearken 
to the skies, as it were, supplicating Him to fill them with 
rain to pour on the earth; and that the skies again would 
hearken to the earth begging for a supply of the rain it 
requires; and again, that the earth would hearken to the 
corn, wine, and oil, begging it to bring them forth; and 
these again would hear Jezreel, i.e., would fulfil Israel’s 
prayers for a supply of them, Israel is now no longer 
“ Jezreel” in the sense, God will SCATTER (ch. 1. 4), but in 
the sense,‘‘God will PLANT” (ch. 1.11), 23. 1 will sow her 
—referring to the meaning of Jezreel (v. 22), 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Ver. 1-5, ISRAEL’s CONDITION IN THEIR PRESENT Dis- 
PERSION, SUBSEQUENT TO THEIR RETURN FROM BABYLON, 
SYMBOLIZED. ‘The prophet is to take back his wife, though 
unfaithful, as foretold, ch, 1. 2. He purchases her from 
her paramour, stipulating she should wait for a long 
period before she should be restored to her conjugal 
rights. So Israel is to live for a long period without her 
ancient rites of religion, and yet be free from idolatry; 
then at last she shall acknowledge Messiah, and know 
Jehovah's goodness restored to her, 1. Go yet—‘*Go 
again,” referring to ch. 1.2, [HENDERSON.] a woman— 
purposely indefinite, for thy wife, to express the separation 
in which Hosea had lived from Gomer for her unfaith- 
fulness. beloved of her friend—used for “ her husband,” 
on account of the estrangement between them. She was 
still beloved of her husband, though an adulteress; just 
as God still loved Israel, though idolatrous (Jeremiah 
3, 20). Hosea is told, not as in ch. 1. 2, “take a wife,” but 
“love” her, i.e, renew thy conjugal kindness to her, 
who look to other gods—i, e., have done so heretofore, 
bat henceforth (from the return from Babylon) shall do 
s0 no more (v, 4), flagons of wine—rather, pressed cakes 
of dried grapes; such as were offered to idols (Jeremiah 7, 
18). [MAURER.] 2.1 bought her—The price paid is too 
small to be a probable dowry wherewith to buy a wife 
from her parents; but itis just half the price of a female 
slave,in money, the rest of the price being made up in 
grain (Exodus 21, 32), Hosea pays this for the redemption 
of his wife, who has become the slave of her paramour. 
The price being half grain was because the latter was the 
allowance of food for the slave, and of the coarsest kind, 
not wheat, but bariey, Israel, as committing sin, was the 
slave of sin (John 8. 34; Romans 6, 16-20; 2 Peter 2.19), The 
low price expresses Israel's worlilessness. 3. abide for me 
—separate from intercourse with any other man, and re- 
maining for me who have redeemed thee (cf. Deuteronomy 
21, 13). so will I also be for thee—remain for thee, not 
taking any other consort. As Israel should long remain 
without serving other gods, yet separate from Jehovah; 
80 Jehovah on His part, in this long period of estrange- 
ment, would form no marriage covenant with any other 
people (cf. v. 4). He would not immediately receive her to 
marriage privileges, but would test her repentance and 
discipline her by the long probation; still the marriage 
covenant would hold good, she was to be kept separated 
for but a time, not divorced (Isaiah 50, 1); in God's good 
time she shall be restored. 4. The long period here fore- 
told was to be one in which Israel should have no civil 
polity, king, or prince, no sacrifice to Jehovah, and yet no 
idol, or false god, no ephod, nor teraphim. Exactly de- 
scribing their state for the last eighteen centuries, sepa- 
rate from idols, yet without any legal sacrifice to Jeho- 
vab, whom they profess to worship, and without being 
acknowledged by Him as His Church. So Kimcut, a 
Jew, explains it. The ephod was worn by the high priest 
above the tunie and robe, It consisted of two finely 
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wrought pieces which hung down, the one in front over 
tne breast, the other on the back, to the middie of the 
thigh; joined on the shoulders by golden clasps set in 
onyx stones with the names of the twelve tribes, and fas- 
tened round the waist by a girdle (Exodus 28, 6-12). The 
common ephod worn by the lower priests, Levites, and 
any person performing sacred rites, was of linen (2Sam- 
uel 6, 14; 1 Chronicles 15.27), In the breast were the Urim 
and Thummim by which God gave responses to the He- 
brews. The latter was one of the five things which the 
second temple wanted, and which the first had. It, as 
representing the divinely-constituted priesthood, is op- 
posed to the idolatrous “teraphim,” as “sacrifice” (to Je- 
hovah) is to “an (idolatrous) image.” ‘ Abide” answers 
to “thou shalt abide for me” (v. 3). Abide in solitary iso- 
lation, as a separated wife. The teraphim were tutelary 
household gods, in the shape of human busts, cut off at 
the waist (as the root of the Hebrew word implies) [MAu- 
RER], (Genesis 31, 19, 30-35). They were supposed to give 
responses to consulters (2 Kings 23.24; Margin, Ezekiel 21, 
21; Zechariah 10.2), Saul’s daughter, Michal, putting one 
in a bed, as if it were David, proves the shape to have 
been that of aman, 5. Afterward—After the long period 
(‘many days,” v. 4) has elapsed, return—from their idols 
to “their God,’ from whom they had wandered, David 
their king—Israel had forsaken the worship of Jehovah 
at the same time that they forsook their allegiance to 
David’s line. Their repentance towards God is therefore 
to be accompanied by their return to the latter, So Judah 
and israei shall be one, and under “one head,” as is also 
foretold, ch.1.11. That representative and antitype of 
David is Messiah. “David” means The Beloved. Cf, as 
to Messiah, Matthew 3.17; Ephesians.1. 6. Messiah is 
called David (Isaiah 55, 3,4; Jeremiah 30, 9; Ezekiel 34, 23, 
24; 87.24, 25). fear the Lord and his goodness—i, e, 
tremblingly flee to the Lord, to escape from the wrath to 
come; and “to His goodness,” as manifested in Messiah, 
which attracts them to Him (Jeremiah 31. 12), The “ fear’ 
is not that which “ hath torment” (1 John 4, 18), but rever- 
ence inspired by His goodness realized in the soul (Psalm 
130. 4), the latter days—those of Messiah. [KiIMcHL] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-19. HENCEFORTH THE PROPHET SPEAKS PLAINLY 
AND WITHOUT SYMBOL, IN TERSE, SENTENTIOUS PROPO- 
SITIONS. In this chapter he reproves the people and 
priests for their sins in the interregnum which followed 
Jeroboam’s death; hence there is no mention of the king 
or his family; and in v. 2 bloodshed and other evils usual 
in a civil war are specified. 1. Israel—the ten tribes, 
controversy—judicial ground of complaint (Isaiah 1. 18; 
Jeremiah 25. 31; Micah 6.2), mo... knowledge of God 
—exhibited in practice (Jeremiah 22. 16), 2. they break 
out—bursting through every restraint. blood toncheth 
blood—tiit., bloods. One act of bloodshed follows another 
without any interval between (see 2 Kings 15, 8-16, 25; 
Micah 7.2), 3. land... languish—(Isaiah 19. 8; 24.4; 
Joel 1. 10, 12.) sea—including all bodies of water, as pools 
and even rivers (Vole, Isaiah 19.5). A general drought, 
the greatest calamity in the East, is threatened, 4&. let 
no man ,, . reprove—Great as is the sin of Israel, it is 
hopeless to reprove them; for their presumptuous guilt 
is as great as that of one who refuses to obey the priest 
when giving judgment in the name of Jehovah, and who 
therefore is to be put to death (Deuteronomy 17,12), They 
rush on their own destruction as wilfully as such a one, 
thy people—the ten tribes of Israel; distinct from Judah 
(v. 1). 5. fallin the day—in broad daylight, a time when 
an attack would not be expected (Votes, Jeremiah 6, 4, 5; 
15.8). im... night—no time, night or day, shall be free 
from the slaughter of individuals of the people, as well as 
of the false prophets. thy mother—the Israelitish state, 
of which the citizens are the children (ch. 2, 2), 6. lack of 
knowledge—" of God”’ (v, 1), t. e., lack of piety. Their ig- 
norance was wilful, as the epithet, ‘““my people,’ im- 
plies; they ought to have known, having the opportee 
nity, as the people of God, thou—O priest, so called, 
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Not regularly constituted, but still bearing the name, 
whilst confounding the worship of Jehovah and of the 
ealves in Beth-el (1 Kings 12.29, 31), Iwill... forget thy 
children—not only those who then were alive should be 
deprived of the priesthood, but their children who, in 
the ordinary course, would have succeeded them, should 
be set aside. 7. As they were increased—in numbers 
and power. Cf. v. 6, thy children,” to which their ‘in- 
crease” in numbers refers. so they sinned—(Cf. ch. 10, 1 
and 13.6.) will I change their glory into shame—i. e,, I 
will strip them of all they now glory in (their numbers 
and power), and give them shame instead. A just retribu- 
tion: as they changed their glory into shame, by idolatry 
(Psalm 106, 20; Jeremiah 2. 11; Romans 1, 23; Philippians 
8.19), 8.eat... sin of my people—i. e., the sin offerings 
(Leviticus 6. 26; 10.17). The priests greedily devoured 
them. set their heart on their iniquity — lit., lift up 
the animal soul to, i. e., lust after, or strongly desire. Cf, 
Margin, Deuteronomy 24.15; Psalm 24.4; Jeremiah 22, 
27. The priests set dheir own hearts on the iniquity of 
the people, insteal of trying to suppress it, For the 
more the people sinned the more sacrificial victims in 
atonement for sin the priests gained. 9. like people, 
like priests—they are one in guilt, therefore they shall 
be one in punishment (Isaiah 24. 2). reward them 
their doings—in homely phrase, “pay them back in 
their own coin’ (Proverbs 1.31), 10. eat, and not have 
enough—just retribution on those who “eat up (greedily) 
the sin of my people” (v.38; Micah 6.14; Haggai 1. 6), 
whoredom, and... mot increase—lil., break forth: used 
of giving birth to children (Genesis 28, 14, Margin; cf. Gen- 
esis 38. 29). Not only their wives, but their concubines, 
shall be barren. To be childless was considered a great 
calamity among the Jews, Li. A moral truth applicable 
to alltimes. The special reference here is to the licen- 
tious orgies connected with the Syrian worship, which 
lured Israel away from the pure worship of God (Isaiah 
28,1,7; Amos 4. 1), take away the heart—i. e., the under- 
standing; make men blind to their own true good (Ec- 
clesiastes 7.7). 12. Instances of their understanding 
(“heart”) being “taken away.” stocks—wooden idols 
(Jeremiah 2.27; Habakkuk 2. 19), staff&—alluding to di- 
vination by rods (Votes, Ezekiel 21, 21, 22). The diviner, 
Says ROSENMULLER, threw a rod from him, which was 
stripped of its bark on one side, not on the other: if the 
bare side turned uppermost, it was a good omen; if the 
side with the bark, it wasa bad omen. The Arabs used 
two rods, the one marked God bids, the other, God forbids ; 
whichever came out first, in drawing them out of a case, 
gave the omen for, or against, an undertaking. declareth 
—i, e., is consulted to inform them of future events, spirit 
of whoredoms—a general disposition on the part of all 
towards idolatry (ch, 5.4). erxr—go astray from the true 
God, from under their God—they have gone away from 
God under whom they were, as a wife is under the do- 
minion of her husband, 13. upon... mountains—high 
places were selected by idolaters on which to sacrifice, 
because of their greater nearness to the heayenly hosts 
which they worshipped (Deuteronomy 12, 2), elms— 
rather, ‘terebinths.’”’” [MAURER.] shadow... good— 
screening the lascivious worshippers from the heat of 
thesun. daughters... commit whoredom ,, , spouses 
+... adultery—in the polluted worship of Astarte, the 
Pheenician goddess of love. 14. I will not punish... 
daughters—I will visit with the heaviest punish- 
ments ‘“‘not” the unchaste ‘ daughters and spouses,” but 
the fathers and husbands; for it is these who ‘‘them- 
selves”’ have set the bad example, so that as compared 
with the punishment of the latter, that of the former 
shall seem as nothing, [MUNSTER.] separated with 
whores—withdrawn from the assembly of worshippers 
to some receptacle of impurity for carnal connection with 
whores, sacrifice with harlots—they commit lewdness 
with women who devote their persons to be violated in hon- 
our of Astarte. (So the Hebrew for ‘‘harlots’’ means, as 
distinguished from “ whores,’’) Cf, Numbers 25, 1-3; and 
the prolibition, Deuteronomy 23,18. mot, understand— 
(Isaiah 44, 18; 45, 20.). shall fall—shall be cast down. 15. 


‘HOSEA V. 


An Exhoriation to Juduh to Repent. 


Though Jsrael’s ten tribes indulge in spiritual harlotry, 
at least thou, Judah, who hast the legal priesthood, and 
the temple rites, and Jerusalem, do not follow her bad 
example. Gilgal—situated between Jordan and Jericho 
on the confines of Samaria; once a holy place to Jehovah 
(Joshua 5. 10-15; 1 Samuel 10,8; 15. 21); afterwards dese- 
erated by idol-worship (ch, 9. 15; 12.11; Amos 4.4; 5.5; ef, 
Judges 3, 19, Margin). Beth-aven—i., e., the house of vanity 
or idols: a name substituted in contempt for Beth-el, the 
house of God; once sacred to Jehovah (Genesis 28. 17, 19; 
35.7), but made by Jeroboam the seat of the worship of 
the calves (1 Kings 12. 28-33; 13.1; Jeremiah 48.13; Amos 
3. 14; 7.13). ‘“*Go wp” refers to the fact that Beth-el was 
on a hill (Joshua 16, 1),. mor swear, The Lord liveth— 
This formula of oath was appointed by God Himself (Deu- 
teronomy 6, 13; 10, 20; Jeremiah 4, 2); it is therefore here 
forbidden not absolutely, but in conjunction with idolatry 
and falsehood (Isaiah 48.1; Ezekiel 20.39; Zephaniah 1, 5). 
16. backsliding—translate, “Israel is refractory, as a re- 
fractory heifer,” viz., one that throws the yoke off her 
neck. Israel /had represented God under the form of 
“calves” (1 Kings 12, 28); but it is she herself who is one, 
lamb ima large place—not in a good sense, as Isaiah 3), 
23. Here there is irony: lambs like a large pasture; but 
it is not so safe for them as a small one, duly fenced fromm 
wiid beasts. God will “feed” them, but it shall be with 
the “‘rod” (Micah 7. 14). It shall be no longer in the nar- 
row territory of Israel, but “in a large place,” viz., they 
shall be scattered in exile over the wide realm of Assyria, 
a prey to their foes, as lambs, which are timid, gregarious, 
and not solitary, area prey when scattered asunder to 
wild beasts. 17. Ephraim—the ten tribes, Judah was 
at this time not so given to idolatry as afterwards, 
joined to idols—closely and voluntarily; identifying 
themselves with them as a whoremonger becomes one 
flesh with the harlot (Numbers 25,3; 1 Corinthians 6, 16, 
17), idols—the Hebrew means also sorrows, pains, imply- 
ing the pain which idolatry brings on its votaries. let 
him alone—leave him to himself. Let him reap the fruits 
of his own perverse choice: his case is desperate: have 
you nothing tosay to him (cf. Jeremiah 7. 16). Here v. 15 
shows the address is to Judah, to avoid the contagion of 
Israel’s bad example. He is bent on his own ruin; leave 
him to his fate, lest, instead of saving him, thou fall thy- 
self (Isaiah 48. 20; Jeremiah 50. 8; 51. 6, 45; 2 Corinthians 
6.17), 18. Their drink is sour—metaphor for utler degen- 
eracy of principle (Isaiah 1, 22), Or, wnbridled licentious- 
ness; not mere ordinary sin, but as abandoned as drunk- 
ards who vomit and smell sour with wine potations. 
(CALYIN.] MAURER not so well translates, ‘When their 
drinking is over, they commit whoredoms,” viz., in honour 
of Astarte (v. 13, 14). her rulers—Israel’s; lit., shields (cf. 
Psalm 47.9), with shame... love, Give ye—(Proverbs 
30, 15.) No remedy could be effectual against their cor- 
ruptions, since the very rulers sold justice for gifts. [CAL- 
VIN.] MAURER translates, ‘‘The rulers are marvellously 
enamoured of shame.” English Version is better. 19. 
Israel shall be swept away from her land (v. 16) suddenly 
and violently as if by ‘‘ the wings of the wind” (Psalm 18, 
10; 104.3; Jeremiah 4. 11,12), ashamed... of their sac= 
rifices—disappointed to their shame in their hope of help 
through their sacrifices to idols, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-5. Gop’s JUDGMENTS ON THE PRIESTS, PEOPLE, 
AND PRINCES OF ISRAEL FOR THEIR SINS. Judah too 
being guilty shall be punished; nor shall. Assyria, whose 
aid they both sought, save them; judgments shall at last 
lead them to repentance. 1. the king—probably Pekah; 
the contemporary of Ahaz, king of Judah, under whom 
first idolatry was carried so far in Judah as to call for the 
judgment of thejointSyrian and Israelite invasion, as also 
that of Assyria. judgmentis towards you—i. c., threatens 
you from God. ye have beenasnare on Mizpah ... net 
».. upon Tabor—As hunters spread their net and snares 
on the hills Mizpah and Tabor, so ye have snared the peo- 
ple into idolatry, and made them your prey by injustice, 
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As Mizpah and Tabor mean a watch-tower, and a lofty place, 
a fit scene for hunters, playing on the words, the prophet 
implies, in the lofty placein which I have set you, whereas 
ye ought to have been the watchers of the people, guarding 
them from evil, ye have been as hunters entrapping them 
into it. [JuRome.) These twoplaces are specified, Mizpah 
in the east and Tabor in the west, to include the high places 
throughout the whole kingdom, in which Israel’s rulers 
set up idolatrous altars, 2. revolters—apostates, pro- 
found—deeply-rooted [CALVIN] and sunk to the lowest 
depths, excessive in their idolatry (ch. 9.9; Isaiah 31. 6). 
(HENDERSON.] From the antithesis (v, 3), “‘not hid from 
me,” I prefer explaining, profoundly cunning in their 
idolatry. Jeroboam thought it a profound piece of 
policy to set up golden calves to represent God in Dan 
and Beth-el, in order to prevent Israel’s heart from turn- 
ing again to David’s line by going up to Jerusalem to wor- 
ship. So Israel’s subsequent idolatry was grounded by 
their leaders on various pleas of state expediency (cf, 
Isaiah 29. 15). to... slaughter—he does not say “to sae- 
rifice,”’ for their so-called sacrifices were butcheries rather 
than sacrifices; there was nothing sacred about them, 
being to idols instead of to the holy God. though— 
MAURER translates, “and [in spite of their hope of satety 
through their slaughter of victims to idols] I will be a 
chastisement to them all.” Hnglish Version is good sense: 
They have deeply revolted, notwithstanding all my pro- 
phetical warnings. 3. Ephraim—the tribe so called, as 
distinguished from “ Israel’ here, the other nine tribes. 
It was always foremost of the tribes of the northern king- 
dom. For 400 years in early history, it, with Manasseh 
and Benjamin,its two dependent tribes, held the pre-emi- 
nence in the whole nation, Iiphraim is here addressed as 
foremost in idolatry. I know... not hid from me— 
notwithstanding their supposed profound cunning (v. 2; 
Revelation 2. 2,9, 13,19). now—though I have been a 
rebuker of all them” (v. 2) who commit such spiritual 
whoredoms, thou art now continuing in them, 4. They— 
turning from a direct address to Ephraim, he uses the 
third person plural to characterize the people in general. 
The Hebrew is against the Margin, ‘their doings will not 
suffer éhem,’’ the omission of “*them” in the Hebrew after 
the verb being unusual. The sense is, they are incurable, 
for they will not permit (as the Hebrew lit, means) their 
doings to be framed so as to turn unto God. Implying 
that they resist the spirit of God, not suffering Him to 
renew them; and give themselves up to “the spirit of 
whoredoms” (in antithesis to “the Spirit of God” implied 
in ‘suffer’? or “*permit’’) (ch, 4, 12; Isaiah 63, 10; Ezekiel 
16. 48; Acts 7. 51) 5. the pride of Israel—wherewith 
they reject the warnings of God’s prophets (v. 2), and prefer 
their idols to God (ch. 7. 10; Jeremiah 13. 17). testify to 
his face—openly to his face he shall be convicted of the 
pride which is so palpable in him. Or, “in his face,’ as 
Isaiah 3.9. Judah .. . shall fall with them—This 
prophecy is later than ch, 4,15, when Judah had not gone 
60 far in idolatry; now her imitation of Israel’s bad ex- 
ample provokes the threat of her being doomed to share 
in Israel's punishment. 6. with... flocks—to propitiate 
Jehovah (Isaiah 1. 11-15). seek... mot find—because it 
is slavish fear leads them to seek Him; and because it 
then shall be too late (Proverbs 1. 28; John 7. 34), 7. 
treacherously—as to the marriage covenant (Jeremiah 3, 
20). strange children—alluding to ‘children of whore- 
doms” (ch. 1,2; 2.4). “Strange” or foreign implies, that 
their idolatry was imported from abroad. [HENDER6ON.] 
Or rather, “regarded by God as strangers, not His,” as 
being reared in idolatry. The case is desperate, when not 
only the existing, but also the rising generation is reared 
in apostasy. a month—a very brief space of time shall 
elapse, and then punishment shall overtake them (Zecha- 
riah 11.8), The allusion'seems to be to money loans, which 
were by the month, not as with us by the year. You can- 
not put it off; the time of your destruction is immediately 
and suddenly coming on, you; just as the debtor must 
meet the creditor's demand at the expiration of the 
month, The prediction is of the invasion of Tiglath- 
pileser, who carried away Reuben, Gad, Naphtali,and the 
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half tribe of Manasseh, portions—i.e., possessions. Their 
resources and garrisons will notavail tosavethem, HEN- 
DERSON explains from Isaiah 57, 6, “ portions” as their idols ; ' 
the context favours this, ‘the Lord” the true “ portion of © 
His people” (Deuteronomy 382, 9), being in antithesis to- 
*‘their portions,” the idols, 8. The arrival of the enemy 
is announced in the form of an injunction to blow an alarm, 
cornet . . . trumpet—the “cornet” was made of the 
curved horn of animals, and was used by shepherds. The 
trumpet was of brass or silver, straight, and used in wars 
and on solemn occasions, The Hebrew is hatzotzerah, the 
sound imitating the trumpet note (ch, 8.1; Numbers 10, 2; 
Jeremiah 4.5; Joel 2.1), Gibeah ... Ramah—both in 
Benjamin (Isaiah 10, 29), Beth-aven—in Benjamin; not 
as in ch. 4. 15, Beth-el, but a town east of it (Joshua 7. 2), 
“Cry aloud,” viz., to raise the alarm, “Benjamin” is put 
for the whole southern kingdom of Judah (cf. v. 5), being 
the first part of it which would meet the foe advancing 
from the north. “ After thee,O Benjamin,” implies the 
position of Beth-aven, behind Benjamin, at the borders of 
Ephraim. When the foe is at Beth-aven, he is at Benja- 
min’s rear, close upon thee, O Benjamin (Judges 5. 14). 9, 
10, Israel is referred to in v.9, Judah in v. 10, the day of 
rebuke—The day when I shall chastise him, among the 
tribes of Israel have I made known—proving that the 
seene of Hosea’s labours was among the ten tribes, that 
which shall surely be—viz., the coming judgment here 
foretold, It is no longer a conditional decree, leaving a 
hope of pardon on repentance; it is absolute, for Ephraim 
is hopelessly impenitent. remove the bound—(Deuter- 
onomy 19. 14; 27. 17; Job 24. 2; Proverbs 22. 28; 23.10.) Pro- 
verbial for the rash setting aside of the ancestral laws by 
which men are kept to their duty. Ahaz and his cour- 


‘tiers (“the princes of Judah’’), setting aside the ancient 


ordinances of God, removed the borders of the bases and 
the laver and the sea, and introduced an idolatrous altar 
from Damascus (2 Kings 16, 10-18); also he burnt his chil- 
dren in the valley of Hinnom, after the abominations of 
the heathen (2 Chronicles 28, 3), 11. broken in judgment 
—viz., the “judgment” of God on him (v, 1). walked after 
the commandment—Jeroboam’s, to worship the calves 
(2 Kings 10. 28-33). Cf. Micah 6. 16, “the statutes of Omri,’’ 
viz., idolatrous statutes. We ought to obey God rather 
than men (Acts 5. 29), Jerome reads “ filthiness.” LXX, 
gives the sense, not the Jit. translation: “after vanities,’’ 
12. as a moth—consuming a garment (Job 13. 28; Psalm 
89. 11; Isaiah 50.9), Judah... rottenness—Ephraim, or 
the ten tribes, are as a garment eaten by the moth; Judah 
as the body itself consumed by rottenness (Proverbs 12, 4), 
Perhaps alluding to the superiority of the latterin having 
the house of David, and the temple, the religious centre 
of the nation. [GroTrus.] As in »v, 13, 14, the violence of 
the calamity is prefigured by the “‘ wound” which ‘a lion” 
inflicts, so here its long protracted duration, and the cer- 
tainty and completeness of the destruction from small un- 
foreseen beginnings, by the images of a slowly but surely 
consuming mothand rottenness, 13. wound—lit,, bandage ; 
hence a bandaged wound (Isaiah 1. 6; Jeremiah 30, 12), 
“Saw,” i.e, fell its weakened state politically, and the 
dangers that threatenedit. It aggravates their perversity, 
that, though sensible of their unsound and calamitous 
state, they did not inquire into the cause, or seek a right 
remedy. went... tothe Assyrian—first, Menahem (2° 
Kings 15.19) applied to Pul; again, Hoshea to Shalma- 
neser (2 Kings 17.3), sent to King Jareb—Understand 
Judah as the nominative to “sent.” Thus as “Ephraim 
saw his sickness” (the first clause) answers in the paral- 
lelism to “Ephraim went to the Assyrian” (the third 
clause), so “Judah saw his wound” (the second clause) 
answers to (Judah) “sent to King Jareb” (the fourth 
clause). Jareb ought rather to be translated, “their de- 
fender,” lit., avenger. [JERomME.] The Assyrian “king,” 
ever ready, for his own aggrandizement, to mix himself 
up with the affairs of neighbouring states, professed to 
undertake’ Israel’s and Judah’s cause; in Judges 6, 82, 
Jerub, in Jerub-baal, is so used, viz., “ plead one’s cause,” 
Judah, under Ahaz, applied to Tiglath-pileser for aid 
against Syria and Israel (2 Kings 16. 7,8; 2 Chronicles 28, 
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16-21); the Assyrian “distressed him, but strengthened 
him not,’’ fulfilling the prophecy here, “he could not heal 
you, nor cure you of your wound,” 14, lion—the black 
tion and the young lion are emblems of strength and 
ferocity (Psalm 91.13). I, ewen I—emphatic; when I, even 
I, the irresistible God, tear in pieces (Psalm. 50. 22), no As- 
Syrian power can rescue, go away—as a lion stalks leis- 
urely back with his prey to his lair, 15. return tomy 
place—i.e., withdraw my favour, till they acknowledge 
their offence—the Hebrew is, “ till they suffer the penalty 
of their guilt,”" Probably ‘“aceepting the punishment of 
their guilt” (cf. Zechariah 11. 5) is included in the idea, as 
English Version transiutes. Cf. Leviticus 26, 40, 41; Jere- 
miah 29. 12, 13; Ezekiel 6.9; 20, 43; 36.31. seek my face— 
i. e., seek my favour (Proverbs 29. 26, Margin) im... af- 
filction ... seek me early—i. e., diligently; rising up 
before dawn to seek me (Psalm 119, 147; cf, Psalm 78, 34), 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. J-11. THe ISRAELITES’ EXHORTATION TO ONE 
ANOTHER TO SEEK THE LorD. At v. 4 a new discourse, 
complaining of them, begins; for v. 1-3 evidently belongs to 
v. 15, of ch 5,, and forms the happy termination of Israel’s 
punishment: primarily, the return from Babylon; ulti- 
mately, the return from their present long dispersion, 
The eighth verse perhaps refers to the murder of Peka- 
hiah; the discourse cannot be later than Pekah’s reign, 
for it was under it that Gilead was carried into captivity 
(2 Kings 15. 29), 1. let us returm—in order that God who 
has “‘returned to His place’? may return to us (ch, 5. 15), 
torn, and... heal—(Deuteronomy 32. 39; Jeremiah 30, 
17.) They ascribe their punishment noi to fortune, or 
man, but to God, and acknowledge that none (not the As- 
syrian, as they once vainly thought, ch, 5. 13) but God can 
heal their wound. They are at the same time persuaded 
of the mercy of God, which persuasion is the starting- 
point of true repentance, and without which men would 
not seek, but hate and flee from God. Though our wound 
be severe, it is not past hope of recovery; there is room 
for grace, and a hope of pardon. He hath smitten us, but 
not so badly that he cannot heal us (Psalm 130. 4), 2. Pri- 
marily, in type, Israel’s national revival, in a short period 
(‘two or three’”’ being used to denote a few days, Isaiah 17, 
6; Luke 13. 32, 33); autitypically the language is so framed 
as to refer in its full accuracy only to Messiah, the ideal 
Israel (Isaiah 49.3; cf. Matthew 2, 15, with ch. 11. 1), raised 
on the third day (John 2,19; 1 Corinthians 15. 4; ef, Isaiah 
63.10). ‘‘Heshall prolong His days.’ Cf. the similar use 
of Israel’s political resurrection as the type of the general 
resurrection of which ‘Christ is the first-fruits” (Isaiah 
26,19; Ezekiel 37. 1-14; Daniel 12.2), live in his sight— 
enjoy his favourand the light of his countenance shining 
on us, as of old; in contrast to ch. 5. 6,15, ‘‘ Withdrawn 
himself from them.”’ 3, know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord—The result of his recovered favour (v. 2) will be 
onward growth in saving knowledge of God, as the result 
of perseverance in following after him (Psalm 63.8; Isaiah 
64, 13). “Then” implies the consequence of the revival in 
v.2. The “if” is not so much conditional, as expressive 
of the means which God’s grace will sanctify to the full 
enlightenment of Israel in the knowledge of Him, As 
want of “knowledge of God’’ has been the source of all 
evils (ch. 4.1; 5. 4),so the knowledge of Him will bring 
with it all blessings, yea, it is ‘life’ (John 17.3). This 
knowledge is practice, not mere theory (Jeremiah 22. 15, 
16). Theology is life, not science; realities, not words. 
This onward progress is illustrated by the light of ‘‘ morn- 
ing” increasing more and more “unto the perfect day” 
(Proverbs 4.18). prepared—is sure, lit., fixed, ordered in 
His everlasting purposes of love to his covenant people. 
Cf. “ prepared of God” (Margin, Genesis 41. 32; Revelation 
12.6). Jehovah shall surely come to the relief of His peo- 
ple after their dark night of calamity, as the morning 
—(2Samuel 23,4.) aa the rain .,. latter... former— 
(Job 29. 23; Joel 2. 23,) - First, “the rain’? generally is men- 
Hioned; then the two rains (Deuteronomy LI, 14) which 
caused the fertility of Palestine, and the absence of which 
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was accounted the greatest calamity, “the latter rain” 
which falls in the latter half of February, and during 
March and April, just before the harvest whence it takes 
its name, from a root meaning ‘to gather; and ‘the 
former rain,” lit., the darting rain, from the middle of Oc- 
tober to the middle of December. As the rain fertilizes 
the otherwise barren land, so God’s favour will restore 
Israel long nationally lifeless: 4. what shall I dounto 
thee—to bring thee back to piety. What more could be 
done that I have not done, both in mer¢ies and chasten- 
ings (Isaiah 5,4)? At this yerse a new discourse begins, 
resuming the threats (ch. 5.14). See opening remarks on 
this chapter, goodmess—godliness, morning cloud— 
soon dispersed by the sun (ch. 13.3), There is a tacit con- 
trast here to the promise of God’s grace to Israel hereafter, 
in v, 3. His going forth is “‘as the morning,” shining more 
and more unto the perfect day; your goodness is “as @ 
morning cloud,’”’ soon vanishing, His coming to His peo- 
ple is ‘tas the (fertilizing) latter and former rains ;’’ your 
coming to Him ‘‘as the early dew goeth away.” 5.1 
hewed them by the prophets—i.e., I announced by the 
prophets that they should be hewn asunder, like trees of 
the forest. God identifies His act with that of his 
prophets; the word being His instrument for executing 
His will (Jeremiah 1.10; Ezekiel 43.3), by... words of 
my mouth—(Isaiah 11.4; Jeremiah 23. 29; Hebrews 4. 12.) 
thy judgments—the judgments which I will inflict on 
thee, Ephraim and Judah (v. 4). So “thy judgments,” i. e., 
those inflicted on thee (Zephaniah 3, 15), are as the light, 
&e,—like the light, palpable to the eyes of all, as coming 
from God, the punisher of sin. HENDERSON translates, 
“lightning” (cf. Margin, Job 37. 3,15). 6. merecy—put for 
piety in general, of which mercy or charity is a branch. 
not sacrifice—i, c., “rather than sacrifice.” So not is merely 
comparative (Exodus 16. 8; Joel 2.13; John 6, 27; 1 Timo- 
thy 2.14). As God Himself instituted sacrifices, it cannot 
mean that He desired them not absolutely, but that even 
in the Old Testament, He valued moral obedience as the 
only end for which positive ordinances, such as sacrifices, 
were instituted—as of more importance than a mere ex- 
ternal ritual obedience (1 Samuel 15, 22; Psalm 50.8, 9; 51. 
16; Isaiah 1, 11, 12; Micah 6. 6-8; Matthew 9. 13; 12. 7). 
knowledge of God—experimental and practical, not 
merely theoretical (v, 8; Jeremiah 22. 16; 1 John 2.3, 4). 
“Mercy” refers to the second table of the law, our duty to 
our fellow-man; “ the knowledge of God” to the first table 
our duty to God, including inward spiritual worship, The 
second table is put first, not as superior in dignity, for it 
is secondary, but in the order of our understanding. 7%. 
like men—the common sort of men (Psalm 82.7). Notas 
Margin, “like Adam,’ Job 31.33, For the expression “ cov- 
enant” is not found elsewhere applied to Adam’s relation 
to God; though the thing seems implied (Romans 5, 12-19), 
Israel “transgressed the covenant”’ of God as lightly as 
men break every-day compacts with their fellow-men, 
there—in the northern kingdom, Israel. 8. Gilead .., 
city—Probably Ramoth-gilead, metropolis of the hilly re- 
gion beyond Jordan, south of the Jabbok, known as 
“ Gilead” (1 Kings 4.18; ef. Genesis 31. 21-25). work inig- 
uity—(ch, 12,11.) polluted with blood—‘‘marked with 
blood traces.” [MAURER.] Referring to Gilead’s complicity 
in the regicidal conspiracy of Pekah against Pekahiah 
(2 Kings 15. 25). See Note, on v. 1. Many homicides were 
there, for there were beyond Jordan more cities of refuge, © 
in proportion to the extent of territory, than on thisside of 
Jordan (Numbers 35, 14; Deuteronomy 4, 41-43; Joshua 20, 
8). Ramoth-gilead was one. 9. company—association or 
guild of priests. murder, .. by consent—lil., with one 
shoulder (ef. Zephaniah 3. 9, Margin). The image is from 
oxen putting their showlders together to pull the same 
yoke, [RIVETUS.] MAURER ¢ransiates, “in the way towards 
Shechem.” It was a city of refuge between Ebal and 
Gerizim; on Mount Pphraim (Joshua 20.7; 21. 21), long 
the civil capital of Ephraim, as Shiloh was the religious 
capital; now called Naploos; for a time the residence of 
Jeroboam.(1 Kings 12.25). The priests there became so 
corrupted that they waylaid and murdered persons flee- 
ing to the asylum for refuge: [HENDERSON]; the sanctity 
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of the place enhanced the guilt of the priests who abused 
their priestly privileges, and the right of asylum to per- 
petrate murders themselves, or to screen those com- 
mitted by others. [MAURER.] commit lewdness—delib- 
erate crime, presumptuous wickedness, from an Arabic 
root, to form a deliberate purpose, 10. horrible thing— 
(Jeremiah 5, 30; 18,13; 23. 14), whoredom—idolatry, 11. 
an harvest—viz., of judgments, as in Jeremiah 51. 83; Joel 
8.13; Revelation 14. 15. Called a “harvest,” because it is 
_ the fruit of the seed which Jadah herself hath sown (ch. 8. 
7; 10.12; Job 4.8; Proverbs 22.8), Judah, under Ahaz, 
lost 120,000 “slain in one day (by Israel under Pekah), be- 
cause they had forsaken the Lord God of their fathers.” 
when I returned the captivity of my people—when I, 
by Oded my prophet, caused 200,000 women, sons, and 
daughters, of Judah to be restored from captivity by 
Israel (2 Chronicles 28, 6-15). This prophecy was deliv- 
ered under Pekah, {Lupovicus DE DIEU.] MAURER ex- 
plains, When Israel shall have been exiled for its sins, 
and has been subsequently restored by me, thou, Judah, 
also shalt be exiled for thine. But as Judah’s punish- 
ment was not at the time when God restored Israel, LuDO- 
VICUS DE Dirvu’s explanation must be taken. GROTIUS 
translates, ‘‘ When I shall have returned to make captive (i. e., 
when I shall have again made captive) my people.” The 
first captivity of Israel under Tiglath-pileser was followed 
by a second under Shalmaneser. Then came the siege of 
Jerusalem, and the capture of the fenced cities of Judah, 
by Sennacherib, the forerunner of other attacks, ending 
in Judah’s captivity. But the Hebrew is elsewhere used 
of restoration, not renewed punishment (Deuteronomy 30. 3; 
Psalin 14, 7). 


CHARTER. VL. 


Ver. 1-16. RerpRooF OF ISRAEL. Probably del ered in 
the interreign and civil war at Pekah’s death for v. 7, 
“all their kings .. . fallen,’ refers to the murder of 
Zechariah, Shallum, Menahem, Pekahiah, and Pekah: 
in v,8 the reference seems to be to Menahem’s payment 
of tribute to Pul, in order tosecure himself in the usurped 
throne, also to Pekah’s league with Rezin of Syria, and 
to Hoshea’s connection with Assyria during the inter- 
reign at Pekah's death. [MAURER.] 1. I would have 
healed Israel—Israel’s restoration of the 200,000 Jewish 
captives at God’s command (2 Chronicles 28, 8-15) gave 
hope of Israel’s reformation. [HENDERSON.] Political, as 
well as moral, healing is meant. When I would have 
healed Israel in its calamitous state, then their iniquity 
was discovered to be so great as to preclude hope of re- 
covery. Then he enumerates their wickedness: ‘The 
thief cometh in (doors stealthily), and the troop of robbers 
spoileth without’ (out of doors with open violence), 2. 
consider not in their hearts—lit., say not to, &c. (Psalm 
14.1). that I remember—and will punish. thetr own 
doings have beset them about—as so many witnesses 
against them (Psalm 9.16; Proverbs 5. 22). before my 
face—(Psalm 90.8.) 3. Their princes, instead of checking, 
“have pleasure in them that do” such crimes (Romans 1, 
82), 4. who ceaseth from raising—rather, heating it, 
from an Arabic root, to be hot, So LXX. Their adulterous 
and idolatrous lust is inflamed as the oven of a baker who 
has it atsuch a heat, that he ceaseth from heating it only 
from the time that he hath kneaded the dough, until it be 
leavened ; he only requires to omit feeding it during the 
short period of the fermentation of the bread. Cf. 2 Peter 
2. 14, ‘‘ that cannot cease from sin.” [HENDERSON.] 5. the 
day of our king—his birth-day, or day of inauguration. 
have made him sick—viz., the king. MAURER translates, 
“make themselves sick.” ‘with bottles of wine—drink- 
ing not merely glasses, but bottles. MAURER translates, 
“owing to the heat of wine.” he stretched out his hand 
with scorners—the gesture of revellers in holding out the 
cup and in drinking to one another’s health, Scoffers 
were the king’s boon companions, 6. they have made 
ready—rather, “they make their heart approach,” viz., 
their king, in going to drink with him, like an oven— 
following out theimageinv,4, As it conceals the lighted 
fire all night, whilst the baker sleeps, but in the morning 
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burns as a flaming fire, so they brood mischief in their 
hearts, whilst conscience is lulled asleep, and their wicked 
designs wait only for a fair occasion to break forth, 
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4 


{HorsxLeEy.] Their heart is the oven, their baker the 


ringleader of the plot. 
intestine disturbances and murders of one king after an- 
other, after Jeroboam II, 7. all hot—all burn with eager- 
ness tocause universal disturbance (2 Kings 15), devoured 
their judges—magistrates ; as the fire of the oven devours 
the fuel. all their kings... fallen—see Notes at the 
beginning of this chapter. mome... calleth unto me— 


In v.7 their plots appear, viz., the © 


such is their perversity that amidst all these national — 


calamities, none seeks help from me (Isaiah 9, 13; 64. 7). 
8. mixed ,,, among the people—by leagues with idol- 
aters, and the adoption of their idolatrous practices (v. 9, 
11; Psaim 106,35) Ephraim ...cake not turned—a 
cake burnt on one side and unbaked on the other, and so 
uneatable; an image of the worthlessness of Ephraim. 
The Easterns bake their bread on the ground, covering it 
with embers (1 Kings 19. 6), and turning it every ten min- 
utes, to bake it thoroughly without burning it. 9. Stran- 
gers—Foreigners;: the Syrians and Assyrians (2 Kings 13, 
7; 15.19, 20; 17, 3-6). gray hairs—i.e., symptoms of ap- 
proaching national dissolution, are here and there 
upon—tit., are sprinkled on him, yet he knoweth not— 
though old age ought to bring with it wisdom, he neither 
knows of his senile decay, nor has the true knowledge 
which leads to reformation. 10. Repetition of ch, 5, 5, 
mot return to... Lord... for all this—notwithstand- 
ing all their calamities (Isaiah 9. 13), 11. like a silly dove 
—a bird proverbial for simplicity: easily deceived. with 
out heart—i, e., understanding, call to Egypt—Israel 
lying between the two great rival empires Egypt and 
Assyria, sought each by turns to help her against the 
other. As this prophecy was written in the reign of 
Hoshea, the allusion is probably to the alliance with So 
or Sabacho II. (of which a record has been found on 
the clay cylindrical seals in Koyunjik), which ended 
in the overthrow of Hoshea and the deportation of 
Israel (2 Kings 17, 3-6). As the dove betrays its silli- 
ness by fleeing in alarm from its nest only to fall into 
the net of the fowler, so Israel, though warned that 
foreign alliances would be their ruin, rushed into them, 
12. When they shall go—to seek aid from this or that 
foreign state, spread my net upon them—as on birds 
taken on the ground (Ezekiel 12. 13), as contrasted with 
“bringing them down as the fowls of the heavens, viz., 
by the use of missiles. as their congregation hath 
heard—viz., by my prophets through whom I threat- 
ened ‘“‘chastisement” (ch. 5.9; 2 Kings 17. 13-18), 13. fled 
—as birds from their nest (Proverbs 27.8; Isaiah 16, 2), 
me—who both could and would have healed them (v. 1), 
had they applied to me, redeemed them—from Egypt 
and their other enemies (Micah 6.4). lies—(Psalm 78, 36; 
Jeremiah 3,10.) Pretending to be my worshippers, when 
they all the while worshipped idols (v, 14; ch. 12. 1); also 
defrauding me of the glory of their deliverance, and as- 
cribing it and their other blessings to idols, [CALyrn.] 14. 
not cried unto me—but unto other gods [MAURER] (Job 
35. 9, 10). Or, they did indeed cry unto me, but not “with 
their heart:’’ answering to “ lies,’’ v. 13 (see Note), when 
they howled upon their beds—sleepless with anxiety. 
Image of deep affliction. Their cry is termed howling, as it 
is the cry of anguish, not the ery of repentance and faith. 
assemble ,. . for corn, &c.—viz., in the temples of their 
idols, to obtain from them a good harvest and vintage, 
instead of coming to me, the true Giver of these (ch. 2, 5,8, 
12), proving that their cry to God was “not with their 
heart.” rebel aguinst me—lit., “withdraw themselves 
against me,” i.e., not Only withdraw from me, but also 
rebel against me. 15. 1, .. bound—when I saw their 
arms as it were relaxed with various disasters, I bound 
them so as to strengthen their sinews; image from sur- 
gery. [CALVIN.] MAURER translates, “I instructed them” 
to war (Psalm 18, 34; 144. .1), viz., under Jeroboam IT, (2 
Kings 14, 25). Grorrus explains, ‘Whether I chastised 
them (Margin) or strengthened their arms, they imagine 
mischief agaiust me,” Hnglish Version is best, 16. return, 





‘Destruction is Threatened 


but not to the Most High—or, “to one who is not the Most 
High,’ one very different from Him, a stock or a stone, 
So LXX. deceitful bow —(Psalm 78. 57.) A bow which, 
from its faulty construction, shoots wide of the mark. So 
Israel pretends to seek God, but turns aside to idols, for 
the rage of their tongue—their boast of safety from 
Egyptian aid, and their “lies” (v, 13), whereby they pre- 
tended to serve God, whilst worshipping idols; also their 
perverse defence for their idolatries and blasphemies 
against God and His prophets (Psalm 73. 9; 120, 2,3), their 
derision in ,.. Kgypt—tbeir “fall” shall be the subject 
of “derision”? to Egypt, to whom they had applied for 
help (ch. 9. 3, 6; 2 Kings 17. 4). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-14. PROPHECY OF THE IRRUPTION OF THE ASSY- 
RIANS, IN PUNISHMENT FOR ISRAEL'S APOSTASY, IDOLA- 
TRY, AND SETTING UP OF KINGS WITHOUT GOD’S SANC- 
ZION. In v. 4, Judah is said to multiply fenced cities; 
aud in v. 7-9, Israel, to its great hurt, is said to have gone 
up to Assyria for help. This answers best to the reign of 
Menahem. For it was then that Uzziah of Judah, his con- 
temporary, built fenced cities (2 Chronicles 26. 6, 9, 10). 
Then also Israel turned to Assyria, and had to pay for 
their sinful folly a thousand talents of silver (2 Kings 15. 
19). [MAURER.] 1. Set the trumpet, &c.—to give warn- 
ing of the approach of the enemy: “To thy palate (i. e., 
mouth, Job 31. 30, Margin) the trumpet;” the abruptness of 
expression indicates the suddenness of the attack. So ch. 
5. 8 as... eagle—the Assyrian (Deuteronomy 28. 49; 
Jeremiah 48, 40; Habakkuk 1.8). agaimst... house of 
... Lord—not the temple, but Israel viewed as the family 
of God (ch. 9.15; Numbers 12.7; Zechariah 9.8; Hebrews 
3. 2; 1 Timothy 3. 15; 1 Peter 4.17), 2. My God, we know 
thee—the singular, ‘‘my,” is used distributively, each 
one so addressing God, They, in their hour of need, 
plead their knowledge of God as the covenant people, 
whilst in their acts they knew Him not (cf. Matthew 7. 21, 
22; Titus Ll. 16; also Isaiah 29. 13; Jeremiah 7, 4), The 
Hebrew joins “ Israel,’ not as Hnglish Version, with “shall 
ery,” but “‘ We, Zsrael, know thee;’’ God denies the claim 
thus urged on the ground of their descent from Israel. 3. 
Israel—God repeats the name in’ opposition to their use of 
it(v. 2), the thing that is good—JEROME trans/ates, ‘‘ God” 
who is good and doing good (Psalin 119, 68). He is the chief 
object rejected, but with Him also all that is good. the 
enemy shall pursue him—in just retribution trom God. 
4. kings , . . not by me—not with my sanction (1 Kings 
11, 31; 12. 20). Israel set up Jeroboam and his successors, 
whereas God had appointed the house of David as the 
rightful kings of the whole nation, I knew it not—I 
approved it not (Psalm 1.6), of... gold... idols—(Ch. 
2.8; 13.2.) that they may be cut off—i. ¢., though warned 
of the consequences of idolatry, as it were with open eyes 
they rushed on their own destruction. So Jeremiah 27, 
10,15; 44.8. 5. hath cast thee off—as the ellipsis of thee is 
unusual, MAURER ¢ranslutes, “ thy calf is abominable.” But 
the antithesis to v. 3 establishes Hnglish Version, “Israel 
hath cast off the thing that is good ;’’ therefore, in just retri- 
bution, “thy calf hath cast thee off,” i.e., is made by God 
the cause of thy being cast off (ch. 10. 15). Jeroboam, 
during his sojourn in Egypt, saw Apis worshipped at 
Memphis, and Mnevis at Heliopolis, in the form of an ox; 
this, and the temple cherubim, suggested the idea of the 
calves set up at Dan and Beth-el. howlong ... ere they 
attain ... innocency ?—How long will they be incapable 
of bearing innocency? [MAURER.] 6. from Israel was 
it—viz., the calf originated with them, not from me. “It 
also,’ as well as their “kings set up” by them, “but not 
by me” (v. 4). 7. sowm... reap—(Proverbs 22, 8; Gala- 
tians 6.7.) “Sow... wind,’ 7. e., to make the vain show 
of worship, whilst faith and obedience are wanting. [CAL- 
VIN.) Rather, to offer one gee supplications to the calves 
for good harvests (cf. ch. 2, 8); the result being that God 
will make them “reap no stalk,” t.e., ‘standing corn.’ 
Also, the phraseology proverbially means, that all their 
undertakings shall be profitless (Proverbs ll, 29; Eccle- 
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Siastes 5. 16), the bud—or, “growth.” strangers —for- 
eigners (ch. 7. 9), 8. vessel wherein is no pleasure— 
(Psalm 41. 12; Jeremiah 22, 28; 48, 38.) 9. gome... to 
Assyria —referring to Menahem’s al pve ges for Pul’s 
aid in establishing him on the throne (ef. ch. 5. 13; 7. 11). 
Menahem’s name is read in the inscriptions in the south- 
west palace of Nimrod, as a tributary to the Assyrian 
king in his eighth year. The dynasty of Pul, or Phalluka, 
was supplanted at Nineveh by that of Tiglath-pileser, 
about 768 (or 760) B.c. Semiramis seems to have been Pul's 
wife, and to have withdrawn to Babylon in 768; and her 
son, Nabonassar, succeeding after a period of confusion, 
originated “ the era of Nabonassar,” 747 B. c. [(G. V. SMITH. ] 
Venally foreigners coming to Israel’ s land were said to 

“go up;” here it is the reverse, to intimate Israel’s sunken 
state, and Assyria’s superiority. wild ass—a figure of 
Israel’s headstrong perversity in following her bent (Jere- 
miah 2, 24), alone by himself—characteristic of Israel in 
all ages: ‘‘lo, the people shall dwell alone” (Numbers 23, 
9; cf. Job 39, 5-8). hired lovers—reversing the ordinary 
way, viz., that lovers should hire her (Ezekiel 16. 33, 34). 10. 
will I gather them—viz., the nations (Assyria, &c.) against 
Israel, instead of their assisting her as she had wished 
(Ezekiel 16. 37). a little—rather, “in a little.’ [HENDER- 
SON.) English Version gives good sense: They shall sorrow 
@ little at the imposition of the tribute; God suspended 
yet the great judgment, viz., their deportation by Assyria, 
the burden of the king of princes—the tribute imposed 
on Israel (under Menahem) by the Assyrian king (Pul, 2 
Kings 15, 19-22), who had many “ princes” under his sway 
(Isaiah 10, 8). 11. God in righteous retribution gives them 
up to their own way; the sin becomes its own punish- 
ment (Proverbs 1. 31), many altars—in opposition to 
God's law (Deuteronomy 12. 5, 6,13, 14), to sim... to sin— 
their altars which were “sin” (whatever religious inten- 
tions they might plead) should be treated as such, and be 
the source of their punishment (1 Kings 12. 30; 13. 34). 12. 
great things of... law—(Deuteronomy 4.6, 8; Psalm 19. 
8; 119, 18, 72; 147. 19, 20.) MAuRER not so well transtates,, 
“the many things of my law.” my law—as opposed to: 
their inventions. This reference of Hosea to the Penta-- 
teuch alone is against the theory that some earlier writ-- 
ten prophecies have not come down tous, strange thing 
—as if a thing with which they had nothing to de. 13. 
sacrifices of mine offerings—i, e., which they offer to me. 
eat it—their own carnal gratification is the object which 
they seek, not my honour. now—i.e., specdily. shall: 
return to Egypt—(Ch. 9. 3,6; 11.11). The same threat as 
in Deuteronomy 28, 68. They fled thither to escape from: 
the Assyrians (cf. as to Judah, Jeremiah 42,-44.), when these 
latter had overthrown their nation. But see Wote, ch. 9. 
3. 14. forgotten ... Maker— (Deuteronomy 32. 18.) 
temples — to idols. Judah... fenced cities — Judah; 
though less idolatrous than Israel, betrayed want of faith 
in Jehovah by trusting more to its fenced cities than to 
Him; instead of making peace with God, Judah multi- 
plied human defences (Isaiah 22.8; Jeremiah 5. 17; Micah 
5.10, 11) I will send... fire upon... , cities—Senna- 
cherib burned all Judah’s fenced cities except Jerusalem 
(2 Kings 18. 18), palaces thereof—viz., of the land. Cf. as 
to Jerusalem, Jeremiah 17. 27. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-17. WARNING AGAINST ISRAEL’S JOY AT PAR- 
TIAL RELIEF FROM THEIR TROUBLES ; THEIR CROPS SHALL 
FAIL, AND THE PEOPLE LEAVE THE LORD’S LAND FOR 
E@ypt AND ASSYRIA, WHERE THEY CANNOT, IF SO IN- 
CLINED, SERVE GOD ACCORDING TO THE ANCIENT RITUAL? 
FOLLY OF THEIR FALSE PROPHETS. 1. Rejoice not... 
for joy—lit., to exultation. Thy exultation at the league 
with Pul, by which peace seems secured, is out of place: 
since thy idolatry will bring ruin on thee. as other peo- 
ple—the Assyrians for instance, who, unlike thee, are in 
the height of prosperity. loved a reward upon every 
corn-floor—thou hast desired, in reward for thy homage 
to idols, abundance of corn on every threshing- floor (ch, 
2.12), 2%. (Ch. 2.9, 12.) fail—disappoint her pom cain ation, 
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3. return to Ecypt—(Note, ch. 8.13.) As in ch. 11,5 it is 
said, ‘‘ He shall not return into... Egypt.” FAIRBAIRN 
thinks it is not the exact country that is meant, but the 
bondage state with which, from past experience, Egypt 
was identified in their minds. Assyria was to be a sec- 
ond Egypt to them. Deuteronomy 28, 68, though threat- 
ening a return to Egypt, speaks (v. 36) of their being 
brought to a nation which neither they nor their fathers had 
known, showing that it is not the literal Egypt, but a sec- 
ond Egypt-like bondage that is threatened, eat unclean 
things in Assyria—reduced by necessity to eat meats 
pronounced unclean by the Mosaic law (Ezekiel 4, 13), See 
2 Kings 17.6. 4. offer wine offerings—lil., pour as a liba- 
tion (Exodus 30.9; Leviticus 23.13), meither shall they 
be pleasing unto him—as being offered on a profane soil. 
sacrifices ,,, as the bread of mourners—which was un- 
elean (Deuteronomy 26.14; Jeremiah 16.7; Ezelxiel 24,17). 
their bread for their soul—their offering for the expia- 
tion of their soul [CALVIN] (Leviticus 17, 11), Rather, 
“their bread for their sustenance (‘soul’ being often used 
for the animal life, Genesis 14. 21, Margin) shall not come 
into the Lord’s house,” it shall only subserve their own 
uses, not my worship, 5. (Ch. 2.11.) 6. because ef de- 
struction—to escape from the devastation of their coun- 
try. Egypt shali gather them up—i. e., into its sepul- 
echres (Jeremiah 8.2; Ezekiel 29.5). Instead of returning 
to Palestine, they should die in Egypt, Memphis—famed 
as a necropolis, the pleasant places for theix silver—i. e., 
their desired treasuries for their money. Or, ‘‘ whatever 
precious thing they have of silver.” [MAURER.] nettles 
—the sign of desolation (Isaiah 34,13). 7. visitation— 
vengeance: punishment (Isaiah 10.3), Israel shall know 
it—to her cost experimentally (Isaiah 9,9) the prophet 
is a fooi—the false prophet who foretold prosperity to the 
nation shall be convicted of folly by the event, thespir- 
itual man—the man pretending to inspiration (Lamen- 
tations 2.14; Ezekiel 15.3; Micah 3.11; Zephaniah 38.4), 
for the multitude of thine iniquity, &c.—connect these 
words with, ‘‘the days of visitation, &c., are come;” ‘the 
prophet, &c,, is mad,’’ being parenthetical, the great 
hatred—or, ‘‘the great provocation” [HENDERSON]; or, 
(thy) ‘great apostasy.” [MAURER.] English Version means 
Israel's “ hatred”? of God’s prophets and the law. 8. The 
waichman ,.. was with my God—The spiritual watch- 
men, the true prophets, formerly consulted my God (Jer- 
emiah 31.6; Habakkuk 2.1); but their so-called prophet is 
asnare, entrapping Israel into idolatry. hatred—rather, 
(a cause of) “ apostasy” (see v. 7). [MAURER.] house of 
his God—i.e., the state of Ephraim, as in ch.81. [Mau- 
ReER.] Or, ** the house of his(false)god,’’ the calves. [CAL- 
VIN.] Jehovah, ‘my God,” seems contrasted with “his 
God.”’ CALVIN’s view is therefore preferable. 9. as im 
the days of Gibeah—as in the day of the perpetration of 
the atrocity of Gibeah, narrated in Judges 19, 16-22, &e, 
10. As the traveller in a wilderness is delighted at find- 
ing grapes to quench his thirst, or the early fig (esteemed 
a great delicacy in the Kast, Isaiah 28.4; Jeremiah 24,2; 
Micah 7.1); so it was my delight to choose your fathers as 
my peculiar people in Egypt (ch. 2,15), at her first time 
—when the first-fruits of the tree become ripe. went to 
Baal-peor— Numbers 25.3): the Moabite idol, in whose 
worship young females prostituted themselves; the very 
sin Israel lutterly was guilty of. separated themselves 
—consecrated themselves, unto that shame—to that 
shameful or foul idol (Jeremiah 11,13), their abomina- 
tions were according as they loved—rather, as Vulgate, 
“they became abominable like the object of their love” 
(Deuteronomy 7.26; Psalm 115.8) English Version gives 
good sense, ‘their abominable idols they followed after, 
according as their lusts prompted them” (Margin, Amos 
4.5). Li. their glory shall fly away—tit retribution to 
those who ‘‘separated themselves unto that shame” (v.10), 
Children were accounted the glory of parents; sterility, a 
reproach. *‘ Ephraim’ means /rwitfulness (Genesis 41. 52); 
this its name shall cease to be its characteristic, from 
the birth... womb, . . conception—Ephraim’s chil- 
dren shall perish in a threefold gradation; (1.) From the 
birth, (2.) From the time of pregnancy, (3,) From the 
658 
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time of their first conception. 12. Even thongh they 
should rear their children, yet will I bereave them (the 
Ephraimites) of them (Job 27.14). woe... to them when 
{ depart—yet the ungodly in their madness desire God to 
depart from them (Job 21. 14; 22.17; Matthew 8.34) At 
last they know to their cost howawful it is when God has 
departed (Deuteronomy 381.17; 1 Samuel 28, 15, 16; ef. v. 11, 
and 1 Samuel 4.21), 13. Ephraim, as I saw Tyrus... 
in a pleasant place—i, ¢e.,in looking towards ’yrus (on 
whose borders Ephraim lay) I saw Ephraim beautifal in 
situation like her (Ezekiel 26. and 27. and 23), is planted 
—as a fruitful tree; image suggested by the meaning of 
“Ephraim” (v. 11), bring forth his children to the 
murderer—(v, 16; ch. 13.16.) With all his fruitfulness, his 
children shall only be brought up to be slain, 14, what 
wilt thou give ?—as if overwhelmed by feeling, he delib- 
erates with God what is most desirable, Give... amis- 
carrying womb—of two evils he chooses the least. So 
great will be the calamity, that barrenness will be a bless- 
ing, though usually counted a great misfortune (Job 3, 3; 
Jeremiah 20. 14; Luke 23,29), 15. Gilgai—({see Vote, ch. 4. 
15.) This was the scene of their first contumacy in reject- 
ing God and choosing a king (1 Samuel 11, 14, 15; ef. 1 Sam- 
uel 8.7), and of their subsequent idolatry. Al their 
wickedness—i, ¢., their chief guilt, there I hated them 
—not with the human passion, but holy hatred of their 
sin, which required punishment to be inflicted on them- 
selves (cf. Malachi 1.3). out of mine house—as in ch, 8, 
1: out of the land holy unto ME, Or, as *‘love’’ is men- 
tioned immediately after, the reference may be to the He- 
brew mode of divorce, the husband (God) putting the wife 
(Israel) out of the house. princes—revolters—‘Sarim ... 
Sorerim” (Hebrew), a play on similar sounds, 16. The 
figures “root,” ‘fruit,’ are suggested by the word 
“Ephraim,” 4 e., fruitful (Voles, v. 11, 12), “Smitten,” viz., 
with a blight. (Psalm 102.4), 17. My God—“ My,” in con- 
trast to ‘them,’ éi.e., the people, whose God Jehovah no 
longer is. Also Hosea appeals to God as supporting his 
authority against the whole people. wanderers among 
+... nations—(2 Kings 15, 29; 1 Chronicles 6, 26.) 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-15. ISRAEL’S IDOLATRY, THE SOURCE OF PERJU- 
RIES AND UNLAWFUL LEAGUES, SOON DESTINED TO BE 
THE RUIN OF THE STATE, THEIR KING AND THEIR IMAGES 
BEING ABOUT TO BE CARRIED OFF; A JUST CHASTISEMENT, 
THE REAPING CORRESPONDING TO THE Sowina. The 
prophecy was uttered between Shalmaneser’s first and 
second invasions of Israel. Cf. v. 14; also v, 6, referring to 
Hoshea’s calling Soof Egypt to his aid; also v, 4,13. 1. 
empty—stript of its fruits [CALVIN] (Nahum 2, 2); com- 
pelled to pay tribute to Pul (2 Kings 15, 20). MauRER 
translates, “A widespreading vine;” so LXX. Cf. Genesis 
49. 22; Psalm 80,9-11; Ezekiel 17.6, bringeth forth fruit 
unto himself—not unto ME, according to... multi- 
tude of... fruit... imereased ,. , altars—in propor- 
tion to the abundance of their prosperity, which called 
for fruit unto God (cf. Romans 6, 22), was the abundance 
of their idolatry (ch. 8. 4, ll). 2. heart... divided—(1 
Kings 18. 21; Matthew 6. 24; James 4. 8.) .mow—i, e., Soon, 
he—Jehovah, break down—‘ cut off,” viz., the heads of 
the victiins, Those altars, which were the scene of eulling 
of the victims’ heads, shall be themselves cut off, 3. 
now, &c.—soon they, deprived of their king, shall be re- 
duced to say, We have no king (v. 7, 15), for Jehoyah de- 
prived us of him, because of our not fearing God, What 
then (seeing God is against us) should a king be able to 
do for us, if we had one? As they rejected the heavenly 
King, they were deprived of their earthly king. 4. words 
—mere empty words. swearing falsely in making a 
covenant—breaking their engagement to Shalmaneser 
(2 Kings 17.4), and making a covenant with So, though 
covenants with foreigners were forbidden, judgment 
... as hemlock—i.e., Divine judgment shall spring up 
as rank, and as deadly, as hemlock in the turrows (Deu- 
teronomy 29.18; Amos 5.7; 6.12). GESENIUS translates, 
“poppy.” Grorius, ‘darnel,” 5. fear because of the 
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here e., shall fear forthem, Beth-aven—substituted 
for Beth-el in contempt (ch, 4, 15). it—singular, the one in 
_Beth-el; after the pattern of which the other “calves” 
(mural) were made. “Calves”? in the Hebrew is feminine, 
to express contempt. priests—the Hebrew is only used 
of idolatrous priests (2 Kings 23.5; Zephaniah 1, 4), from a 
root meaning either the black garment in which they were 
attired; or, to resound, referring to their howling cries in 
their sacred rites. [CALVIN.] ‘hat rejoiced on it—be- 
cause it was a source of gain to them. MAURER translates, 
“Shall leap in trepidation on account of it;” as Baal’s 
priests did (1 Kings 18. 26), the glory thereof—the mag- 
nificence of its ornaments and its worship. 6. It... 
also—The caif,so far from saving its worshippers from 
deportation, itself shall be carried off; hence “Israel shall 
be ashamed” of it, Jareb—( Note, ch. 5.13.) “A present 
to the king (whom they looked to as) their defender,” or 
else avenger, whose wrath they wished to appease, viz., 
Shalmaneser, The minor states applied this title to the 
Great King, as the avenging Protector, his own counsel 
—the calves, which Jeroboam set up as a stroke of policy 
to detach Israe] from Judah. Their severance from Judah 
and Jehovah proved now to be not politic, but fatal to 
them, 7%. (Ver. 3,15.) foam—denoting short-lived exist- 
ence, and speedy dissolution. As the foam though seem- 
ing fo he eminent, raised on the top of the water, yet has 
no solidity, such is the throne of Samaria. MAURER 
translates, ‘a chip” or broken branch that cannot resist the 
current. 8. Aven—i.c., Beth-aven, the sim—i, e,, the oc- 
easion of sin (Deuteronomy 9. 21; 1 Kings 12, 30), they 
shall say to... mountains, Cover us—so terrible shall 
be the calamity, that men shall prefer death to life (Luke 
23. 30; Revelation 6.16; 9.6). Those very hills on which 
were their idolatrous altars, one source of their confi- 
dence, as their “king” (v.7) was the other, so far from 
helping them, shall be called on by them to overwhelin 
them, 9. Gibeah—(Ch. 9.9; Judges 19. and 20.) They are 
singled out as a specimen of the whole nation, there 
they stoed—i, e., the Israelites have, as there and then,so 
ever since, persisted in their sin. [CALVIN.] Or, better, 
“they stood their ground,” # e., did not perish then. 
[MAURER.] the batile...did not overtake them— 
though’God spared you then, He will not do so now; nay, 
the battle whereby God punished the Gibeonite “children 
of iniquity,” shall the more heavily visit you for your 
continued impenitence. Though “they stood” then, it 
shall not beso now. The change from “thou”’ to ‘ they” 
marks God’s alienation from them; they are, by the use 
of the third person, put to a greater distance from God. 
10. my desire .. . chastise—expressing God’s strong in- 
elination to vindicate His justice against sin, as being the 
Infinitely holy God (Deuteronomy 28. 63). the people— 
foreign invaders “ shall be gathered against them.” when 
they shali bind themselves in their two furrows— 
image from two oxen ploughing together side by side, in 
two contiguous furrows: so the Israelites shall join them- 
selves, to unite their powers against all dangers, but it 
will not save them from my destroying them, [CALVIN.] 
‘Their ‘‘ two furrows” may refer to their two places of setting 
up the calves, their ground of confidence, Dan and Beth-el. 
Or, the two divisions of the nation, Zsrael and Judah, “ in 
their two furrows,” i. e., in their respective two places of 
habitation; v. 11, which specifies the two, favours this 
view. HENDERSON prefers the Keri (Hebrew Margin) 
reading, “for their two iniquities,;’’ and translates, “‘ when 
they are bound” in captivity. Hnglish Version is best, as 
the image is carried out in v, 11; only itis perhaps better 
to translate, ‘the people (the invaders) binding them,” &c., 
i.e., making them captives; and so », ll alludes to the 
yoke being put on the neck of Ephraim and Judah. 11. 
taught—i. ¢., accustomed. loveth to tread out... corn 
—a far easier and more self-indulgent work than plough- 
ing; in treading corn, catile were not bound together 
under a yoke, but either trod it singly with their feet, or 
drew a threshing sledge over it (Isaiah 28. 27, 28): they 
were free to eat some of the corn from time to time, as the 
law required they should be unmuzzled (Deuteronomy 
25. 4), so that they grew fat in this work. An image of 
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Israel’s freedom, prosperity, and self-indulgence hereto- 
fore, But now God will put the Assyrian yoke upon her, 
instead of freedom, putting her to servile work, I passed 
over upon—I put the yoke upon, make... to ride—as 
in, Job 30, 22; i. e., hurry Ephraim away toa distant region, 
(CALVIN.] LyRa translates, “I will make (the Assyrian) to 
ride upon Ephraim.” MAuURER, ‘I will make Ephraim to 
carry,” viz., a charioteer, his cleds—“ the clods before 
him.” 12. Continuation of the image in v. Ll (Proverbs 
11, 18). Act righteously and ye shallreap the reward; a 
reward not of debt, but of grace, im merey—according to 
the measure of the Divine “ merey,” which over and above 
repays the goodness or “*mercy’? which we show to our 
fellow-man (Luke 6.38) break... fallow ground—re- 
move your superstitions and vices, and be renewed. 
seck .., Lord, till he come—though not answered im- 
mediately, persevere unceasingly “till He come.” rain— 
send down as a copious shower. righteousness—i, e., the 
reward of righteousness, i. e., salvation, temporal and 
spiritual (1 Samuel 26, 23; cf. Joel 2, 23), 13. reaped in- 
iquity—i. e., the fruit of iniquity; as “righteousness” (v, 
12) is ‘the fruit of righteousness” (Job 4,8; Proverbs 22. 8; 
Galatians 6, 7,8). lies—false and spurious worship. trust 
in thy way—thy perverse way (Isaiah 57.10; Jeremiah 
2. 23), thy worship of false gods, This was their internal 
safeguard, as their external was “the multitude of their 
mighty men.” 14. tumuit—a tumultuous war. among 
thy people—iil., peoples: the war shall extend to the 
whole people of Israel, through all the tribes, and the peoples 
allicd toher, Sialman spoiled Eeth-arbel—i, e., Shal- 
maneser, 2 compound name, in which the part common 
to it, with the names of three other Assyrian kings, ia 
omitted; Tiglath-pileser, Esar-haddon, Shar-ezer. Sa 
Jeconiah is abbreviated to Coniah. Arbel was situated in 
Naphtali in Galilee, on the border nearest Assyria; 
against it Shalmaneser, at his first invasion of Israel (2 
Kings 17.3), vented his chief rage. God threatens Israel’s 
fortresses with the same fate as Arbel suifered ‘in the 
day (on the occasion) of the battle” then well known, 
though not mentioned elsewhere (ef. 2 Kings 18. 34). This 
event, close on the reign of Hezekiah, shows the inscrip- 
tion of Hosea (ch. 1.1) to be correct. 15, So shall Beth-el 
do unto you—. e., Your idolatrous calf at Beth-el shall be 
the cause of a like calamity befalling you. your great 
wickedmess—tlit,, the wickedness of your wickedness. im a 
morning—i. e., speedily, as quickly as the dawn is put to 
flight by the rising sun (ch, 6.4; 13.3; Psalm 30,5), king 
—Hoshea. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-12. Gon’s FORMER BENEFITS, AND ISRAEL’S IN- 
GRATITUDE RESULTING IN PUNISHMENT, YET JEHOVAH 
PROMISES RESTOKATION AT LAST. Ver. 5 shows this 
prophecy was uttered after the league made with Egypt 
(2 Kings 17.4). 1. Israel... called my son out of Egypt 
—BENGEL translates, ‘‘ From the time that he (Israel) was 
in Egypt, I called him my son,” which the parallelism 
proves. So ch. 12.9, and 138. 4, use “from... Egypt,” for 
“from the time that thou didst sojourn in Egypt.” Ex- 
odus 4, 22 also shows that Israel was called by God, “ My 
son,” from the time of his Egyptian sojourn (Isaiah 43, 1). 
God is always suid to have led or brought forth, not to have 
“called,” Israel from Egypt. Matthew 2, 15, therefore, in 
quoting this prophecy, typically and primarily referring 
to Israel, antitypically and fully to Messiah, applies it to 
Jesus’ sojourn in Egypt, not His return fromit. Even from 
His infancy, partly spent in Egypt, God called Him His 
son. God ineluded Messiah, and Israel for Messiah’s sake, 
in one common love, and therefore in one common 
prophecy. Messiah’s people and Himself are one, as the 
Head and the body. Isaiah 49, 3 calls Him “Israel.” 
The same general reason, danger of extinction, caused 
the infant Jesus, and Israel in its national infancy (cf, 
Genesis 42.; 43.; 45. 18; 46. 8,4; Ezekiel 16.46; Jeremiah 
81. 20) to sojourn in Egypt. So He, and His spiritual Is- 
rael, are already called ‘‘God’s sons” whilst yet in the 
Egypt of the world. 2. As they called them—“ they,” 
viz., monitors sent by me. “Called,” in v. 1, suggests the 
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idea of the many subsequent calls by the prophets, went 
from them—turned away in contempt (Jeremiah 2. 27). 
Baalim—images of Baal, set up in various places, 3. 
taught... to go—lit., to use his feet. Cf. a similar image, 
Deuteronomy 1. 31; 8. 2, 5, 15; 32, 10, 11; Nehemiah 9, 21; 
Isaiah 63.9; Amos 2.10. God bore them as a parent does 
an infant, unable to supply itself, so that it has no anx- 
iety about food, raiment, and its going forth, Acts 13. 18, 
which probably refers to this passage of Hosea; He took 
them by the arms, to guide them that they might not 
stray, and to hold them up that they might not 
stumble. knew not that I healed them—i. e., that my 
design was to restore them spiritually and temporally 
(Exodus 15. 26), 4. cords of a man—parallel to “ bands of 
loye;’’ not such cords as oxen are led by, but humane 
methods, such as men employ when inducing others, as 
for instance, a father drawing his child, by leading- 
strings, teaching him to go(v.1). Iwas... as they that 
take off the yoke on their jaws . . . Llaid meat—As the 
humane husbandman occasionally loosens the straps 
under the jaws by which the yoke is bound on the neck 
of oxen, and lays food before them toeat. An appropriate 
image of God’s deliverance of Israel] from the Egyptian 
yoke, and of His feeding them in the wilderness. 5. He 
shall not return into ... Egypt—viz., to seek help 
against Assyria (cf. ch. 7. 11), as Israel lately had done (2 
Kings 17. 4), after having revolted from the Assyrian, to 
whom they had been tributary from the times of Mena- 
hem (2 Kings 15.19). Ina figurative sense, “he shall return 
to Egypt” (ch. 9.3), ie, to Egypt-like bondage; also 
many Jewish fugitives were literally to return to Egypt, 
when the Holy Land was to be in Assyrian and Chaldean 
hands. Assyrian shall be his king—instead of having 
kings of their own, and Egypt as their auxiliary. be- 
cause they refused to return—just retribution, They 
would not return (spiritually) to God, therefore they shall 
not return (corporally) to Egypt, the object of their desire, 
6. abide—or, “fall upon.” [CALVIN.] branches—i. e., his 
villages, Which are the branches or dependencies of the 
cities. [CALVIN.] GrotTius translates, “his bars” (so Lam- 
entations 2. 9), i.e., the warriors who were the bulwarks of 
the state. Cf. ch. 4.18, ‘rulers,’ Margin, “shields” (Psalm 
47.9), because of their own counsels—in worshipping 
idols, and relying on Egypt (ef. ch, 10. 6). 7%. bent to back- 
sliding—not only do they backslide, and that too from ME, 
their “chief good,” but they are bent upon tt. Though they 
(the prophets) called them (the Israelites) to the Most 
High (from their idols), ‘none would exalt (é.e., extol or 
honour) Him.” To exalt God, they must cease to be “ bent 
on backsliding,’’ and musé¢ lift themselves upwards. 8. 
as Admah ,, . Zeboim—among the cities, including So- 
dom and Gomorrah, irretrievably overthrown (Deuter- 
onomy 29. 23), heart... turned within me—with the 
deepest compassion, so as not to execute my threat (Lam- 
entations 1. 20; cf. Genesis 48.30; 1 Kings 3. 26). So the 
phrase is used of anew turn given to the feeling (Psalm 
105, 25), repentings—God speaks according to human 
modes of thought (Numbers 23,19). God’s seeming change 
is in accordance with His secret everlasting purpose of 
love to His people, to magnify His grace after their despe- 
rate rebellion, 9. Iwill not return to destroy Ephraim 
—i. e., I will no more, as in past times, destroy Ephraim. 
The destruction primarily meant is probably that by Tig- 

lath-pileser, who, as the Jewish king Ahaz’s ally against 
’ Pekah of Israel and Rezin of Syria, deprived Israel of 
Gilead, Galilee, and Naphtali (2 Kings 15. 29), The ulte- 
rior reference is to the long dispersion hereafter, to be 
ended by God's covenant-mercy restoring his people, not 
for their merits, but of His grace. God, ... not man— 
not dealing as man would, with implacable wrath under 
awful provocation (Isaiah 55. 7-9; Malachi 3.6). Ido not, 
like man, change when once I have madea covenant of 
everlasting love, as with Israel (Numbers 23.19). We 
measure God by the human standard, and hence are slow 
to credit fully his promises; these, however, belong to the 
faithful remnant, not to the obstinately impenitent. in 
the midst of thee—as peculiarly thy God (Exodus 19. 5, 6). 
not enter into the city—as an enemy: as I entered Ad- 
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mah, Zeboim. and Sodom, utterly destroying them, 
whereas I will not utterly destroy thee. Somewhat sim- ~ 
ilarly JEROME: “I am not one such as human dwellers in 
a city, who take cruel vengeance; I save those whom I 
correct.” Thus “not. man,” and “in the midst of thee,” 
are parallel to “into the city.”” .Though I am in the midst 
of thee, it is not as man entering a rebellious city to de- 
stroy utterly. MAURER needlessly translates, “I will not 
come in wrath.” 10, he shall roar like a lion—by awful 
judgments on their foes (Isaiah 31.4; Jeremiah 25, 26-30; 
Joel 3. 16), calling his dispersed ‘‘children”’ from the vari- 
ous lands of their dispersion. shall tremble—shall flock 
in eager agitation of haste. from the west—({Zechariah 
8.7.) Lit., the sea. Probably the Mediterranean, includ- 
ing its ‘isles of the sea,” and maritime coast, Thus as v. 
ll specifies regions of Africa and Asia, so here Europe. 
Isaiah 11, 11-16, is parallel, referring to the very same re- 
gions, On ‘children,’ see ch. 1.10. 11. tremble—flutter 
in haste. doeve—no longer “a silly dove” (ch. 7. 11), but 
as ‘‘doves flying to their windows” (Isaiah 60,8), in 


their houses—(Iizekiel 28. 26.) Lit., upon, for the Orientals 


live almost as much upon their flat-roofed houses as in 
them. 12. MAURER joins this verse with ch.12. Butas this 
verse praises Judah, whereas ch, 12.2 censures him, it must 
belong rather to ch. 11., and a new prophecy begins at ch. 
12, Toavoid this, MAURER translates this verse as a cen- 
sure, ‘Judah wanders with God,’ i, e., though haying the 
true God, he wanders after false gods. ruleth with God 
—to serve God is toreign. Ephraim wished to rule with- 
out God (cf. 1 Corinthians 4.8); nay, even, in order to rule, 
east off God’s worship. [RIvetTus.] In Judah was the 
legitimate succession of kings and priésts. with the 
saints—the holy priests and Levites. [Riverus.] With 
the fathers and prophets who handed down the pure wor- 
ship of God. Israel's apostasy is the more culpable, as he 
had before him the good example of Judah, which he set 
at naught, The parallelism (“with Gop”) favours Mar- 
gin, “ With THE Most Hoy ONE,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-14. REPROOF OF EPHRAIM AND JUDAH: THEIR 
FATHER JACOB OUGHT TO BE A PATTERN TO THEM. This 
prophecy was delivered about the time of Israel’s seeking 
the aid of the Egyptian king So, in violation of their cove- 
nant with Assyria (see v. 1). He exhorts them to follow 
their father Jacob’s persevering prayerfulness, which 
brought God’s fayour upon him. As God is unchangeable, 
He will show the same favour. to Jacob’s posterity as He 
did to Jacob, if, liké him, they seek God. 1. feedeth on 
wind—(Proverbs 15.14; Isaiah 44.20.) Followeth after 
vain objects, such as alliances with idolaters and their 
idols (cf. ch. 8.7), east wind—the Simoom, blowing from 
the desert east of Palestine, which not only does not 
benefit, but does injury. Israel follows not only things 
vain, but things pernicious (cf. Job 15.2), imereaseth lies 
—accumulates lie upon lie, z. e., impostures wherewith 
they deceive themselves, forsaking the truth of God. de= 
solation—violent oppressions practised by Israel. [MAu- 
RER.] Acts which would prove the cause of Israel’s own 
desolation, [CALVIN.] covenant with ,.. Assyrians— 
(Ch. 5.13; 7.11.) oi} ... into Egypt—as a present from 
Israel to secure Egypt’s alliance (Isuiah 30. 6; 57.9; ef. 2 
Kings 17.4), Palestine was famed for oil (Bzekiel 27. 17), 
2. controversy with Judah—(Ch. 4.1; Micah 6,2.) Judah, 
under Ahaz, had fallen into idolatry (2 Kings 16. 3, &c.). 
Jacob—i., e., the ten tribes. If Judah, the favored portion 
of the nation, shall not be spared, much less degenerate 
Israel, 3. He—Jacob, contrasted with his degenerate de- 
scendants, called by his name, Jacob (v. 2; ef. Micah 2. 7), 
He took Esau by the heel in the womb in order to obtain, 
if possible, the privileges of the first-born (Genesis 25, 22- 
26), whence he took his name, Jacob, meaning supplanter ; 
and again, by his strength, prevailed in wrestling with 
God for a blessing (Genesis 32. 24-29); whereas ye disregard 
my promises, putting your confidence in idols and foreign 
alliances, He conquered God, ye are the slaves of idols, 
Only have Jehovah on your side, and ye are stronger than 
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Edom, or even Assyria. So the spiritual Israel lays hold 
- of the heel of Jesus, “ the First-born of many brethren,” 
being born again of the Holy Spirit. Having no right in 
themselves to the inheritance, they lay hold of the bruised 
heel, the humanity of Christ crucified, and let not go their 
hold of Him who is not, as Esau, a curse (Hebrews 12, 16, 
17), but, by becoming a curse for us, is a blessing to us. 
power with God—veterring to his name, “Israel,” prince 
o@ God, acquired on that occasion (cf. Matthew ll, 12). As 
the promised Canaan had to be gained forcibly by Israel, 
0 heaven by the faithful (Revelation 3, 21; cf. Luke 13, 24). 
“Strive,” lit, “as in the agony of a contest.’ So the 
Canaanitess (Matthew 15, 22), his strength—which lay in 
his conscious weakness, whence, when his thigh was put 
eut of joint by God, he huny upon Him. To seek strength 
was his object; to grant it, God's. Yet God’s mode of pro- 
cedure was strange. In buman form He tries as it were to 
throw Jacob down. When simple wrestling was not 
enough, He does what seems to ensure Jacob’s fall, dislo- 
- galing his thigh joint, so that he could no longer stand, 
Yetil was then that Jacob prevailed. Thus God teaches 
us the irresistible might of conscious weakness. For when 
weak in ourselves, we are strong by His strength put in us 
(Job 23. 6; Isaiah 27. 5; 2 Corinthians 12. 9. 10), 4. the 
angel—the uncreated Angel of the Covenant, as God the 
Son appears in the Old Testament (Malachi 3,1). made 
supplication—Genesis 32. 26: “I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me.’ he found him—the angel found 
Jacob, when he was fleeing from Esau into Syria: the 
Lord appearing to him “in Beth-el” (Genesis 28, 11-19; 35. 
i). What a sad contrast, that in this same Beth-el now 
Israel worships the golden calves! there he spake with 
wus—‘ with us,’ us being in the loins of our progenitor 
Jacob (cf. Psalm 65.6, “hey ... we,’ Hebrews 7. 9, 10). 
What God there spake to Jacob appertains to us. God’s 
promises to him belong to ali his posterity who follow in 
the steps of his prayerful faith. 5. Lord God—JEHOVAH, 
a name implying His immutable consiancy to His promises. 
From the Hebrew root meaning exisience. ‘He thatis, was, 
and is to be,” always the sale. (ifebrews 13.8; Revelation 
1. 4,8; cf Exodus 3. 14, 15; 6.3.) As He was unchangeable 
in His favour to Jacob, so will He be to His believing pos- 
terity. of hosts—which Israel foolishly worshipped, 
Jehovah has all the hosts (Saba) or powers of heaven and 
earth at command, so that He is as all-powerful, as He is 
faithful, to fulfil His promises (Psalm 135, 6; Ainos 5, 27). 
memorial—the name expressive of the character in which 
God was ever to be remembered (Psalm 135.138). 6. thou 
—who dost wish to be a true descendant of Jacob, to 
THY God—who is therefore bound. by covenant to hear 
thy prayers, keep merey and judgment—(Micalh: 6. 8.) 
These two include the second-table commandinents, duty 
towards one’s neighbor, the most visible test of the sincer- 
ity of one’s repentance, wait on thy God—alone, noton 
thy idols. Including all the duties of the first table (Psalm 
87. 3,5,7; 40.1). 7- merchant—a play on thc doubie sense 
of the Lebrew, ‘ Canaun,” i. e,,a Canaanite and a ‘“ mer- 
chant.” Ezekiel 16.3: “Thy birth is... of Canaan.” 
They who naturally were descendants of pious Jacob had 
become virtually Canaanites, who were proverbial as 
cheating merchants (ct. Isaiah 23.11, Margin), the greatest 
reproach to Israel, who despised Canaan, The Pheenicians 
ealled themselves Cunaanites or merchants (Isaiah 23, 8). 
oppress—open violence: as the “‘ balances of deceit” imply 
Sraud, 8. And—i,e., Notwithstanding. Yet Lam... 
rich—i. e., I regard not what the prophets say: I am con- 
tent with my state, as Iam rich (Revelation 3.17). There- 
fore, in just retribution, this is the very language of 
the enemy in being the instrument of Israel’s punish- 
ment. Zechariah 11.5: “They that sell them say... 
Zam rich.’ Better far poverty with honesty, than 
riches gained by sin. my labours—my gains by 
labour. they shall find none—i. ec, none shall find 
any. iniquity... that were sin — iniquity that would 
bring down the penalty of sin. Ephraim argues, My 
success in my labours proves that I am not a guilty 
sinner as the prophets assert. Thus sinners pervert God’s 
long-suffering goodness (Matthew 4, 45) into a justification 
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of their impenitence (cf. Ecclesiastes 8.11-13). 9. And— 
rather, ** And yet.’’” Though Israel deserves to be cast off 
for ever, yet I ain still what I have been /rom ihe time of 
my delivering them out of Hyypl, their covenant God; 
therefore, ‘1 will yet make thee Lo dwell in tabernacles,” 
i.¢@., to keep the feast of tabernacles again in remem- 
brance of a new deliverance out of bondage. Fultilled 
primarily at the return from Babylon (Nehemiah 8. 17), 
Fully and antitypically to be fulfilled at the final restora- 
tion from the present dispersion (Zechariah 14. 16; cf Le- 
Vilicus 23. 42, 43). 10. by... the prophets—iil., upon, i. e., 
my spirit resting oz them, I deposited with them my in- 
structions which ought to have brought you to the right 
way. An aggravation of your guilt, thal it was not 
through ignorance you erred, but in defiance of God and 
His prophets. [CALVIN.] Ahijah the Shilonite, She- 
maiah, Iddo, Azariah, Hanani, Jehu, Elijah, Elisha, Mi- 
caiah, Joel and Amos were “ the prophets” before Hosea, 
visions . . . similitudes—I adopted such modes of com- 
munication, adapted to man’s capacities, as were calcu- 
lated to arouse attention: I lefi ao means untried to re- 
form you. Ch. 1.,2.,3. contain exauiples of ‘‘similitudes,” 
11. Is there iniquity in Gilead !—He asks the question, 
not as if the answer was doubtful, but to strengthen the 
affirmation: “Surely they are vanity; or as MAURER 
trunslates, “They are nothing but iniquity.” IJniquily, es- 
pecially idolatry, in Scripture is often termed “ vanity.” 
Proverbs 13.11: “* Wealth gotten by vanity,” 1. e., iniquity. 
Isaiah 41, 29: ‘“‘ They are all vanily ... images.” ‘“ Gilead’ 
refers to Mizpah-gilead,a city representing the region be- 
youd Jordan (ch. 6.8; Judges 11.29); as “ Gilgal,”’ the re- 
gion on this side of Jordan (ch. 415). In all quarters 
alike they are utterly vile. their altars are as heaps in 
the furrows—i. e.,aS Numerous aS such heaps: viz., the 
heaps of stones cleared out of a stony field. An appro- 
priate image, as at a distance they look like altars (ef. ch, 
10,1, 4, and 8, 11). As the third member in the parallelism 
answers to the first, Gilgal to Gilead, so the fourth to the 
second, “altars” to ‘‘ vanity.’’ The word “ heaps” alludes 
to the name “ Gilgal,” meaning a heap of stones. The very 
scene of the general circumcision of the people, and of the 
solemn passover kept after crossing Jordan, is now the 
stronghold of Israel's idolatry, 12. Jacob fied . . . served 
—Though ye pride yourselves on the great name of “* Is- 
rael,’” forget not that your progenitor was the same Jacob 
who was a fuyitive, and who served for Rachel fourteen 
years. He forgat not ME who delivered him when fleeing 
from Esau, and when oppressed by Laban (Genesis 28.5; 
29, 20, 28; Deuteronomy 26.5). Ye, though delivered trom 
Egypt (v. 13), and loaded with my favours, are yet unwill- 
ing to return tome, country of Syria—the champaign 
region of Syria, i.e., the portion lying between the Tigris 
and Euphrates, hence called Mesopotamia. Padan-aram 
means the same, i.e., Low Syria, as opposed to Aramea 
(meaning the high country) or Syria (Genesis 48.7). 13. by 
a prophet—Moses (Numbers 12.68; Deuteronomy 18.15, 
18). preserved—iransiale, *‘ kept; there is an allusion to 
the same Hebrew word in v. 12, “ kept sheep;” Israel was 
kept by God as His flock, even as Jacob kept sheep (Psalm 80, 
1; Isaiah 63,11) 14. provoked him—i.e., God. leave 
his blood upon him—not take away the guilt and pen- 
alty of the innocent blood shed by Ephraiin in general, 
and to Molech in particular, his repreach shall his 
Lord return unto him—Kphraim’s dishonour to God in 
worshipping idols, God will repay to him. That God 1s 
“his Lord” by right of redemption and special revelation 
to Ephraim only aggravates his guilt, instead of giving 
him hope of escape. God does not give up His claim to 
them as His, however they set aside His dominion, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-16. EPHBALIM’S SINFUL INGEATITUDE TO GOD, AND 
ITS FATAL CONSEQUENCE; GOD's PROMISE AT LAST. This 
chapter and 14. probably belong to the troubled times that 
followed Pekah’s murder by Hoshea (ef, ch, 18. 11; 2 Kings 
15.39). The subject is, the idolatry of Ephraim, notwith- 
standing God’s past benefits, destined to be hisruin, 1. 
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When Ephraim spake trembling—rather, “ When 
Ephraim (the tribe most powerful among the twelve in 
Israel's early history) spake (authoritatively) there was 
trembling;” all reverentially feared him [JEROME] (cf. Job 
29.8, 9, 21). offended in Baal—i.e., in respect to Baal, by 
worshipping him (1 Kings 16.31), under Ahab; a more 
heinous offence than even the calves. Therefore it is at 
this climax of guilt that Ephraim “died.” Sin has,in the 
sight of God, within itself the germ of death, though that 
death may not visibly take effect till long after. Cf. Ro- 
mans 7.9, ‘Sin revived, and I died.” So Adam in the day 
of his sin was to die, though the sentence was not visibly 
executed till long after (Genesis 2.17; 5.5). Israel is simi- 
larly represented as politically dead in Ezekiel 37, 2. ace 
eording to their own understanding—i. e., their arbi- 
-trary devising. Cf. ‘‘ will-worship,” Colossians 2,23. Men 
are not to be “‘w'se above that which is written,” or to 
follow their owr understanding, but God’s command in 
worship. kiss the calves—an act of adoration to the 
golden calves (vf. 1 Kings 19. 18; Job 31.27; Psalm 2.12), 3. 
they shall be as the morning cloud . . . dew—(Ch. 6. 4.) 
As their “goodness” soon vanished like the morning 
cloud and dew, so they shall perish like them, the floor 
—the threshing-floor, generally an open area, on a height, 
exposed to the winds. chimmney—generally in the East 
an orifice in the wall, at once admitting the light, and 
giving egress to the smoke. 4.(Ch. 12.9; Isaiah 43, 11.) 
no saviour [temporal as well as spiritual] besides me— 
(Isaiah 45, 21.) 5. I did know thee—i. e., did acknowledge 
thee as mine, and so took eare of thee (Psalm 144.3; Amos 
8.2). As I knew thee as mine, so thowshouldest know no 
God but me (v. 4). im... land of... drought—(Deute- 
ronomy 8.15.) 6. Image from cattle, waxing wanton in 
abundant pasture (ef. ch. 2.5, 8; Deuteronomy 32. 13-15), 
In proportion as I fed them to the full, they were so sati- 
ated that ‘their heart was exalted ;” a sad contrast to the 
time when, by God’s blessing, Ephraim truly “exalted 
himself in Israel” (v. 1). therefore have they forgotten 
me—the very reason why men should remember God, viz., 
prosperity, which comes from Him, is the cause often of 
their forgetting Him. God had warned them of this dan- 
ger (Deuteronomy 6.11, 12). ‘7%. (Ch. 5.14; Lamentations 
8.10.) leopard—the Hebrew comes from a root meaning 
spolted (ef, Jeremiah 13.23). Leopards lurk in thickets, 
and thence spring on their victims, observe—i.e., lie in 
wait for them. Several MSS., LXX., Vulgate, Syriac and 
Arabic read, by a slight change of the Hebrew vowel point- 
ing, “by the way of Assyria,” a region abounding in 
leopards and lions. Znglish Version is better, 8. “ Wri- 
ters on the natures of beasts say that none is more sav- 
age than a she-bear, when bereaved of her whelps,”’ [J#E- 
ROME.) caulof, .. heart—the membrane enclosing it; 
the pericardium, there—‘ by the way” (v. 7). 9. thou... 
in me—in contrast, hast destroyed thyself€—i. e., thy de- 
struction is of thyself (Proverbs 6, 82; 8.36). im ame is thine 
help—lil., in thine help—(ef. Deuteronomy 33, 26). Hadst 
thou rested thy hope in me, I would have been always 
ready at hand for thy help. (GroTius.] 10. I will be 
thy kimg; where—rather, as Margin and LXX., Syriac, 
Vulgate, ‘* Where now is thy king?” [MAURER.] English 
Version is, however, fayoured both by the Hebrew, by the 
antithesis between Israel's self-chosen and perishing kings, 
and God, Israel’s abiding Wing (cf. ch. 3. 4,5). where... 
Give me a king—W here now is the king whom ye substi- 
tuted in my stead? Neither Saul, whom the whole nation 
begged for, not contented with me their true king (1 Sam- 
vel 8. 5, 7, 19, 20; 10. 19), nor Jeroboam, whom subsequently 
the ten tribes chose instead of the line of David my 
anointed, can save thee now, They had expected from 
their kings what is the prerogative of God alone, viz., the 
power of saying them, judges—including all civil author- 
ilies under the king (cf, Amos 2,3), IL. I gave... king 
in... anger... took... away in... wrath—true 
both of Saul (1 Samuel 15. 22, 23; 16.1) and of Jeroboam’s 
line (2 Kings 15.30), Pekah was taken away through 
Hoshea, as himself took away Pekahiah; and as Hoshea 
was soon to be taken away by the Assyrian king. 12. 
bound up... hid—treasures, meant to be kept, are 
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A Judgment for Rebellion. 
bound up and hidden, i. ¢., do not flatter yourselves, be- 
cause of the delay, that I have forgotten yoursin. Nay 
(ch. 9.9), Ephraim’s iniquity iskept as it were safely sealed 
up, until the due time comes for bringing it forth for pun- 
ishment (Deuteronomy 32.31; Job 14.17; 21.19; ef. Romans 
2.5). Opposed to “ blotting out the handwriting against” 
the sinner (Colossians 2,14), 13. sorrows ofa travatling 
woman—calamities sudden and agonizing (Jeremiah 30, 
6). unwise-—in not foreseeing the impending judgment, 
and averting it by penitence (Proverbs 22, 3), he should 
not stay long in the place of the breaking forth of 
children—when Israel might deliver himself from calam- 
ity by the pangs of penitence, he brings ruin on himself 
by so long deferring a new birth unto repentance, like a 
child whose mother has not strength to bring ’t forth, 
and which therefore remains so long in the passage from 
the womb as to run the risk of death (2 Kings 19. 3; Isaiah 
87.3; 66.9), 14. Applying primarily to God’s restoration 
of Israel from Assyria partially, and, in times yet future, 
fully, from all the lands of their present long-continued — 
dispersion, and political death (cf. ch. 6.2; Isaiah 25, 8; 26, 
19; Ezekiel 37.12). God’s power and grace are magnified 
in quickening what to the eye of flesh seems dead and 
hopeless (Romans 4. 17, 19). As Israel’s history, past and 
future, has a representative character in relation to the 
Church, this verse is expressed in language alluding to 
Messiah’s (who is the ideal Israel) grand vietory over the 
grave and death, the first-fruits of His own resurrection, 
the full harvest to come at the general resurrection; hence 
the similarity between this verse and Paul’s language as 
to the latter (1 Corinthians 15.55). That similarity be- 
comes more obvious by translating as LXX., which Paul 
plainly quotes from; and as the same Hebrew word is 
translated in v. 10, ‘*O death, where are thy plagues (para- 
phrased by LXX., ‘thy victory’)? O grave, where is thy 
destruction” (rendered by LXX., ‘ thy sting’) ?” The ques- 
tion is that of one triumphing over a foe, once a cruel 
tyrant, but now robbed of all power to hurt, repentance 
shall be hid from mine eyes—i. e., I will not change my 
purpose of fulfilling my promise by delivering Israel, on 
the condition of their return to me (ef. ch. 14. 2-8; Num- 
bers 23.19; Romans 11. 29), 15, fruitful—referring to the 
meaning of ‘‘ Ephraim,” from a Hebrew root, “to be fruit- 
ful” (Genesis 41. 52). It was long the most numerous and 
flourishing of the tribes (Genesis 48.19) wind of the 
Lord—i. e., sent by the Lord (ef. Isaiah 40.7), who has His 
instruments of punishmentalways ready, The Assyrian, 
Shalmaneser, &c.,is meant (Jeremiah 4.11; 18.17; Ezekiel 
19.12). from the wilderness—i.e¢., the desert part of 
Syria (1 Kings 19. 15), the route from Assyria into Israel, 
he—the Assyrian invader. Shalmaneser began the siege 
of Samaria in 723 B.c. Its close was in 721 B. c.; the first 
year of Sargon, who seems to have usurped the throne of 
Assyria whilst Shalmaneser was at the siege of Samaria, 
Hence, whilst 2 Kings 17.6 states, “the king of Assyria 
took Samaria,” 2 Kings 18, 10 says, “at the end of three 
years they took it.” In Sargon’s magnificent palace at 
Khorsabad, inscriptions mention the number—27,280—of 
Israelites carried captive by the founder of the palace 
from Samaria and other places of Israel. [G. V. SMITH.) 
16. This verse and ¥, 15 foretell the calamities about to 
befall Israel before her restoration (v. 14), owing to her 
impenitence, her God—the greatest aggravation of her 
rebellion, that it was against her God (v. 4), infants.., 
dashed in pieces, &c.—(2 Kings 8. 12; 15. 16; Amos 1, 18.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-9. Gop’s PROMISE OF BLESSING, ON THEIR RE- 
PENTANCE: THEIR ABANDONMENT OF IDOLATRY FORE- 
TOLD: THE CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE, THE JUSTSHALL 
WALK IN Gop’s WAYS, BUT THE TRANSGRESSOR SHALL 
FALL THEREIN. Lk. fallem by thine iniquity—(Ch. 5. 5; 
13.9.) 2. Take with you words--instead of sacrifices, 
viz., the words of penitence here putin your mouths by 
God. ‘“ Words,” in Hebrew, mean realities, there being the 
same term for words and things ; so God implies, He will 
not accept empty professions (Psalm 78, 36; Isaiah 29, 13), 





He does not ask costly sacrifices, but words of heurtfelt 
penitence, receive us graciously—lit. (for) good. calves 
of our lips—i. e., instead of sacrifices of calves, which we 
cannot offer to Thee in exile, we present the praises of our 

_lips. Thus the exile, wherein the temple service ceased, 
prepared the way for the gospel time, when the types of 
the animal sacrifices of the Old Testament being realized 
in Christ’s perfect sacrifice once for all, “the sacrifice of 
praise to God continually that is the fruit of our lips” 
(Hebrews 138. 14) takes their place in the New Testament, 
3. Three besetting sins of Israel are here renounced, trust 
in Assyria, application to Egypt for its cavalry (forbidden, 
Deuteronomy 17. 16; ef. ch. 7. 11; 11.5; 12.1; 2 Kings 17, 4; 
Psalm 33.17; Isaiah 30, 2, 16; 81.1), and idolatry. father- 
less—descriptive of the destitute state of Israel, when sev- 
ered from God, their true Father. We shall henceforth 
trust in none but thee, the only Father of the fatherless, 
and Helper of the destitute (Psalm 10. 14; 68.5); our nation 
has experienced Thee such in our helpless state in Egypt, 
and now ina like state again our only hope is Thy good- 
ness, 4. God's gracious reply to their self-condemning 
prayer. backsliding—aposiasy ; not merely occasional 
backslidings. God can heal the most desperate sinful- 
ness. [CALVIN.] freely—with a gratuitous, unmerited, 
and abundant love (Ezelxiel 16. 60-63), So as to the spir- 
itual Israel (John 15.16; Romans 3, 24; 5.8; 1 John 4, 10), 
5. as the dew—which falls copiously in the East, supply- 
ing the place of the more frequent rains in other regions. 
God will not be “as the early dew that goeth away,” but 
constant (cb. 6,3, 4; Job 29.19; Proverbs 19. 12). the Mly 
—no piant is more productive than the lily, one root 
often producing fifty bulbs [(Puiny, H. N, 21. 5). The 
eommon lily is white, consisting of six leaves opening 
like bells. The royal lily grows to the height of three 
or four feet; Matthew 6. 29 alludes to the beauty of its 
flowers. roots as Lebanon—i, c., as the trees of Leba- 
non (especially the cedars), which cast down their roots 
as deeply as is their height upwards; so that they are 
immovable [Jerome], (Isaiah 10. 34). Spiritual growth 
consists most in the growth of the root which is out 
of sight: 6. branches—shoots, or suckers. beauty... 
as the olive—which never loses its verdure. One plant 
is not enough to express the graces of God’s elect people. 
The lily depicts its lovely growth; but as it wants dura- 
tion and firmness, the deeply-rooted cedars of Leba- 
non are added; these, however, are fruitless, therefore 
the fruitful, peace-bearing, fragrant, ever-green olive is 
added, smeil as Lebanonm—which exhaled from it the 
fragrance of odoriferous trees and flowers, So Israel’s 
name shall be in good savour with all (Genesis 27. 27; Song 
of Solomon 4. 11). 7. They that used to dwell under Israel's 
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shadow (but who shall have been forced to leave it), shall 
return, i. e., be restored (Ezekiel 35.9). Others take “His 
shadow” to mean Jehovah's (cf. Psalm 17,8; 91.1; Isaiah 4, 
6), which v, 1, 2, “‘vetwrn unto the Lord,” &e., favours, But 
the “ bis’ in v. 6 refers to Israel, and therefore must refer to 
the same here, revive as... corn—as the corn long 
buried in the earth springs up, with an abundant produce, 
so shall they revive from their calamities, with a great 
lucrease of offspring (cf. John 12, 24), scemt thereof—i, e., 
Israel’s fame. Cf. v. 6, “His smell as Lebanon;” Song of 
Solomon 1.3; “Thy name is as ointment poured forth.” 
LXX. favour Margin, ‘‘memorial.” as the wine of Lee 
banon—which was most celebrated for its aroma, flavour, 
and medicinal restorative properties, 8. Ephraim shall 
say—being brought to penitence by God’s goodness, and 
confessing and abhorring his past madness. I have 
heard . . . and observed him—I Jehovah have answered ~ 
and regarded him with favour ; the opposite of God’s * hid- 
ing his face from”’ one (Deuteronomy 31. 17). It is the 
experience of God's favour, in contrast to God’s wrath 
heretofore, that leads Ephraim to abhor his past idolatry, 
Jehovah heard and answered: whereas the idols, as Eph- 
raim now sees, could not hear, much less answer. Lam 
... &@ green fir—or cypress; ever green, winter and sum- 
mer alike; the leaves not falling offin winter, From me 
is thy fruit found—‘“ From me,’ as the root. Thou 
needest go no farther than me for the supply of all thy 
wants; not merely the protection implied by the shadow 
of the cypress, but that which the cypress has not, viz., 
JSruit, all spiritual and temporal blessings. It may be also 
implied, that whatever spiritual graces Ephraim seeks 
for or may have, are not of themselves, but of God (Psalm 
1.3; John 15. 4, 5.8; James 1.17). God’s promises to us are 
more our security for mortifying sin than our promises to 
God (Isaiah 27,9), 9. EprLoGur, summing up the whole 
previous teaching. Here alone Hosea uses the term 
“yighteous,’”’ so rare were such characters in his day. 
There is enough of saving truth clear in God's word to 
guide those humbly seeking salvation, and enough of 
difficulties to confound those who curiously seek them 
out, rather than practically seek salvation. fali—stum- 
ble and are offended at difficulties opposed to their preju- 
dices and lusts, or above their self-wise understanding (cf, 
Proverbs 10. 29; Micah 2.7; Matthew 11,19; Luke 2, 34; 
John 7. 17; 1 Peter 2. 7,8). To him who sincerely seeks the 
agenda, God will make plain the eredenda. Christ is the 
foundation-stone to some: a stone of stumbling and rock 
of offence to others. The same sun softens wax and 
hardens clay. But their fall is the most fatal who fall in 
the ways of God, split on the Rock of ages, and suck poison 
out of the Balm of Gilead. 
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JoEL (meaning “one te whom Jehoyah is God,” i, e., worshipper of Jehovah) seems to have belonged to Judah, as no 
reference oceurs to Israel; whereas he speaks of Jerusalem, the temple, the priests, and the ceremonies, as if he were 
intimately familiar with them (cf. ch. 1. 14; 2.1, 15, 32; 3.1, 2, 6, 16, 17, 20, 21). His predictions were probably delivered 
in the early days of Joash, B. c. 870-865. For no reference is made in them to the Babylonian, Assyrian, or even the 
Syrian invasion; and the only enemies mentioned are the Philistines, Phoenicians, Edomites, and Egyptians (ch. 3.4, 
19). Had he lived after Joash, he would doubtless have mentioned the Syrians among the enemies whom he enumer- 
ates, since they took Jerusalem, and carried off immense spoil to Damascus (2 Chronicles 24. 23, 24). No idolatry is 
mentioned; and the temple services, the priesthood, and other institutions of the theocracy, are represented as flour- 
ishing. This all answers to the state of things under the high priesthood of Jehoiada, through whom Joash had been 
placed on the throne, and who lived in the early years of Joash (2 Kings 11. 17, 18; 12. 216; 2 Chronicles 24. 4-14). He 
was son of Pethuel. 

The first chapter describes the desolation caused by an inroad of locusts—one of the instruments of Divine judgment 
mentioned by Moses (Deuteronomy 98, 38, 89) and by Solomon (1 Kings 8. 37). The second chapter (v. 1-11), the appear- 
ance of them, under images of a hostile army suggesting that the locusts were symbols and forerunners of a more 
terribie scourge, viz., foreign enemies who would consume all before them, (The absence of mention of personal in- 
jury to the inhabitants is not a just objection to the figurative interpretation: for the figure is Siig rede ieae 
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Joel Exhorteth to an Observance 


JOEL I. 





of Sundry Judgments of God. 


in attributing to the tocusts only injury to vegetation, thereby injuring indirectly man and beast.) Ch. 2. 12-17, exhorta- 
tion to repentance, the result of which will be, God will deliver His people, the former and latter rains shall return 
to fertilize their desolated lands, and shall be the pledge of the spiritual outpouring of grace beginning with Judah, 
and thence extending to “all flesh.”’ Ch. 2, 18-32; ch. 3., God’s jadgments on Judah’s enemies, whereas Judah shall be 


established for ever. 


Joel’s style is pre-eminently pure, It is characterized by smoothness and fluency in the rhythms, roundness in the 
sentences, and regularity in the parallelisms, With the strength of Micah it combines the tenderness of Jeremiah, 
the vividness of Nahum, and the sublimity of Isaiah. As a specimen of his style take ch. 2., wherein the terrible 
aspect of the locusts, their rapidity, irresistible progress, noisy din, and instinct-taught power of marshalling their 
forces for their career of devastation, are painted with graphic reality, 





CHAPTER T. 


Ver 1-20. THE DESOLATE ASPECT OF THE COUNTRY 

' THROUGH THE PLAGUE OF LOCUSTS; THE PEOPLE ADMON- 
ISHED TO OFFER SOLEMN PRAYERS IN THE TEMPLE; FOR 
THIS CALAMITY IS THE EARNEST OF A STILL HEAVIER 
ONE. 1. Joel—meaning, Jehovah is God. son of Pethuel 
—-to distinguish Joel the prophet from others of the name, 
Persons of eminence also were noted by adding the father’s 
name, 2,3. Aspiritedintroductioncalling attention. old 
men—the best judges in question concerning the past 
(Deuteronomy 32.7; Job 32.7). Hath this been, &c.—i. e., 
Hath any so grievous a calamity as this ever been before? 
No such plague of locusts had been since the ones in 
Egypt. Exodus 10. 14 is not at variance with this 
verse, which refers to Judea, in which Joel says there 
had been no such devastation before. 3. tell ye your 
ehildren—in order that they may be admonished by the 
severity of the punishment to fear God (Psalm 78. 6-8; ef. 
Exodus 13.8; Joshua 4,7). 4. This verse states the subject 
on which he afterwards expands, Four species or stages 
of locusts, rather than four different insects, are meant (cf. 
Leviticus 11.22). Lit., (1.) the gnawing locust; (2.) the 
swarming locust; (3.) the licking locust; (4.) the consuming 
locust; forming a climax to the most destructive kind. 
The last is often three inches long, and the two antenne, 
each an inch long. The two hinder of its six feet are 
larger than the rest, adapting it for leaping. The first 
“kind” is that of the locust, having just emerged from 
the egg in spring, and without wings. The second is when 
at the end of spring, still in their first skin, they put forth 
little ones without legs or wings. The third, when after 
their third casting of the old skin, they get small wings, 
which enable them to leap the better, but not to fly; being 
not able to go away till their wings are matured, they de- 
vour all before them, grass, shrubs, and bark of trees: 
translated ‘‘rough caterpillars’? (Jeremiah 51. 27), The 
fourth kind, the matured winged locust (see Note, Nahum 
8. 16). In ch, 2. 25 they are enumerated in the reverse 
order, where the restoration of the devastations caused 
by them is promised. The Hebrews make the first species 
refer to Assyria and Babylon; the second species, to Medo- 
Persia; the third, to Greco-Macedonia and Antiochus 
Epiphanes; the fourth, to the Romans. Though the pri- 
mary reference be to literal locusts, the Holy Spirit doubt- 
less had in view the successive empires which assailed 
Judea, each worse than its predecessor, Rome being the 
climax. 5. Awake—ont of your ordinary state of drunken 
stupor, to realize the cutting off from you of your favour- 
ite drink. Even the drunkards (from a Hebrew root, any 
strong drink) shall be forced to “howl,” though usually 
laughing in the midst of the greatest national calamities, 
so palpably and universally shall the calamity affect all, 
wine... new wine—new or fresh wine, in Hebrew, is the 
unfermented, and therefore unintoxicating, sweet juice 
extracted by pressure from grapes or other fruit, as pome- 
granates (Song of Solomon 8.2), Wine is the produce of 
the grape alone, and is intoxicating (see Note, v, 10). 6. 
nation —applied to the locusts, rather than “ people” 
(Proverbs 30, 25, 26), to mark not only their numbers, but 
also their savage hostility ; and also to prepare the mind of 
the hearer for the transition to the figurative locusts in 
ch. 2., viz., tne ‘ nation’ or Gentile foe coming against 
Judea (ef, ch. 42). my land—i, e., Jehovah's; which never 
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would have been so devastated were J not pleased to in- 
flict punishment (ch. 2. 18; Isaiah 14. 25; Jeremiah 16. 18; 
Ezekiel 36. 5; 38. 16). stromg—as irresistibly sweeping 
away before its compact body the fruits of man’s indus- 
try. without number—so Judges 6.5; 7.12, “like grass- 
hoppers (or locusts) for multitude” (Jeremiah 46, 23; Nahum 
8.15). teeth . . . lion—i. e., the locusts are as destructive 
as a lion; there is no vegetation that can resist their bite 
(cf. Revelation 9.8), PLINy says “they gnaw even the 
doors of houses.”’ 7. barked—BocHART, with LXX. and 
Syriac, translates, from an Arabie root, “hath broken,’’ 
viz., the topmost shoots, which locusts most feed on. CAL- 
VIN supports English Version, my vine... my fig tree 
—being in “my land,” i. e., Jehovah’s (v. 6). As to the 
vine-abounding nature of ancient Palestine see Numbers 
13. 28, 24. cast it away—down to the ground. branches 
... white— both from the bark being stripped off (Gen- 
esis 30. 37), and from the branches drying up through the 
trunk, both bark and wood being eaten up below by the 
locusts. 8. Lament—O “my land” (v. 6; Isaiah 24, 4). 
virgin ,. . . for the husband—A virgin betrothed was re- 
garded as married (Deuteronomy 22. 23; Matthew 1. 19). 
The Hebrew for “husband” is lord or possessor, the hus- 
band being considered the master of the wife in the East. 
of her youth — when the affections are strongest, and 
when sorrow at bereavement is consequently keenest, 
Suggesting the thought of what Zion’s grief ought to be 
for her separation from Jehovah, the betrothed husband 
of her early days (Jeremiah 2.2; Ezekiel 16.8; Hosea 2.7; 
ef. Proverbs 2.17; Jeremiah 8.4). 9. The greatest sorrow 
to the mind of a religious Jew, and what ought toimpress 
the whole nation with a sense of God’s displeasure, is the 
cessation of the usual temple worship. meat offering— 
Hebrew, mineha ; ‘meat’ not in the English sense “flesh,” 
but the unbloody offering made of flour, oil, and frankin- 
eense. As it and the drink offering or libation poured 
out accompanied every sacrificial flesh offering, the latter 
is included, though not specified, as being also “ cut off,” 
owing to there being no food left forman or beast, priests 
... mourn—not for their own loss of sacrificial perquisites 
(Numbers 18, 8-15), but because they can no longer offer 
the appointed offerings to Jehovah, to whom they minis- 
ter, 10. field... land—differing in that “field” means 
the open unenelosed country; ‘land,’ the rich ved soil 
(from a root to be red) fit for cultivation. Thus, “a man 
of the field,” in Hebrew, is a hunter; a man of the ground 
or land, an agriculturist (Genesis 25,27). Field and land 
are here personified, new wine—from a Hebrew root im- 
plying that it takes possession of the brain, so that a man 
is not master of himself. Sothe Arabic term is froma 
root to hold captive. It is already fermented, and so intox- 
jeating, unlike the sweet fresh wine, in v. 5, called also 
“new wine,” though a different Hebrew word. It and 
“the oil” stand for the vine and the olive tree, from which 
the “wine” and “oil” are obtained (v.12), dried wp--not 
“ashamed,” as Margin, as is proved by the parallelism to 
‘“languisheth,” 4. e., droopeth, 11. Be... ashamed—i, e., 
Ye shall have the shame of disappointment on account of 
the failure of “the wheat” and “barley” “harvest.” 
howl . , . vine-dressers—the semicolon should follow, 
as itis the “husbandmen” who are to be *‘ ashamed” “ for 
the wheat,” &c, The cause of the ‘ vine-dressers” being 
called to “howl” does not come till v.12, “‘The vine is 
dried up.” 12. pomegranate—a tree straight in the stem, 





The Prophet Prescribeth a Fast. 


growing twenty feet high; the fruit is of the size of an 
‘orange, with blood-red coloured pulp. palm tree—the 
dates of Palestine were famous, The palm is the symbol 
of Judea on coins under theRoman emperor Vespasian, 
It often grows a hundred feet high. apple tree—the He- 
brew is generic, including the orange, lemon, and pear 
tree joy is withered away—such as is felt in the har- 
vest and the vintage (Psalm 4.7; Isaiah 9.3). 13. Gird 
yourselves—viz., with sackcloth; as in Isaiah 82. 11, the 
ellipsis is supplied (cf. Jeremiah 4, 8), lament, ye priests 
—as it is your duty to set the example to others; also as 
the guilt was greater, and a greater scandal was occa- 
sioned, by your sin to the cause of God. come—LXX., 
“enter” the house of God (cf. v. 14), lie all night in sack- 
cloth—so Ahab (1 Kings 21,27). ministers of my God— 
(1 Corinthians 9.13.) Joel claims authority for his doc- 
trine; itis in God's name and by His mission I speak to you. 
14, Sanctify . . . a fast—Appoint a solemn fast. solemn 
assem bly—lit., a day of restraint or cessation from work, so 
that all might give themselves to supplication (ch. 2, 15, 
16; 1 Samuel 7. 5, 6; 2 Chronicles 20. 3-13). elders—the 
opposition to ‘‘children” (ch. 2. 16) requires age to be in- 
tended, though probably elders in office are included, 
Being the people’s leaders in guilt, they ought to be their 
leaders also in repentance. 15. day of the Lord—(Ch. 
2.1, 11); i. e., the day of His anger (Isaiah 13.9; Obadiah 
15; Zephaniah 1. 7, 15). It will be a foretaste of the 
coming day of the Lord, as Judge of all men, whence 
it receives the same name. Here the transition begins 
from the plague of locusts to the worse calamities (ch. 2.) 
from invading armies about to come on Judea, of which 
the locusts were the prelude. 16. Cf. v. 9, and latter part 
of v.12. joy—which prevailed at the annual feasts, as 
also in the ordinary sacrificial offerings, which the offerers 
ate of before the Lord with gladness and thanksgivings 
(Deuteronomy 12, 6,7, 12; 16. 11, 14, 15), 17. is rotten—“ is 
dried up,” ‘‘ vanishes away,” from an Arabic root. [MAU- 
RER.] “Seed,” lit., grains. The drought causes the seeds 
to lose all their vitality and moisture. garmers—grana- 
ries; generally underground, and divided into separate 
receptacles for the different kinds of grain. 18, cattle 
«+. perplexed—implying the restless gestures of the 
dumb beasts in their inability to find food. There is a 
tacit contrast between the sense of the brute creation and 
the insensibility of the people. yea, the... sheep—even 
the sheep, which are content with less rich pasturage, can- 
not find food, are made desolate—lit., suffer punishment. 
The innocent brute shares the punishment of guilty.-man 
(Exodus 12. 29; Jonah 3.7; 4.11), 19. to thee will I ery— 
Joel here interposes, As this people is insensible to 
shame or fear and will not hear, I will leave them and 
address myself directly to thee (cf, Isaiah 15.5; Jeremiah 


23.9). fire—i.e., the parching heat. pastures—‘ grassy 
places;” from a Hebrew root “to be pleasant.” Such 
places would be selected for “habitations.” But the 


English Version rendering is better than Margin. 20. 
beasts ... cry... unto thee—i, e,, look up to heaven 
with heads lifted up, as if their only expectation was 
from God (Job 38.41; Psalm 104, 21; 145.15; 147.9; ef. 
Psalm 42.1). They tacitly reprove the deadness of the 
Jews for not even now invoking God. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 132. THE CoMING JUDGMENT A MOTIVE TO RE- 
PENTANCE. PROMISE OF BLESSINGS IN THE LAST DAys. 
A more terrific judgment than that of the locusts foretold, 
under imagery drawn from that of the calamity then en- 
grossing the afflicted nation. He therefore exhorts to re- 
pentance, assuring the Jews of Jehovah’s pity if they 
would repent. Promise of the Holy Spirit in the last days 
under Messiah, and the deliverance of all believers in 
Him. 1. Blow. , . trumpet—to sound an alarm of 
coming war (Numbers 10.; Hosea 5, 8; Amos 3, 6); the of- 
fice of the priests. Ch. 1. 15 is an anticipation of the fuller 
prophecy in this chapter. 2. darkness ... gloominess 

.. clouds ,.. thick darkness—accumulation of syn- 
onyms, to intensify the picture of calamity (Isaiah 8, 22), 
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Appropriate here, as the swarms of locusts intercepting 
the sunlight suggested darkness as a fit image of the 
coming visitation, as the morning spread upon the 
mountains: a great people—substitule a conima for a 
colon after mountains: As the morning light spreads 
itself over the mountains, so a people numerous [MAU- 
RER] and strong shall spread themselves. The suddenness 
of the rising of the morning light which gilds the moun- 
tain tops first is less probably thought by others to be the 
point of comparison to the sudden inroad of the foe, 
MAURER refers it to the yellow splendour which arises 
from the reflection of the sunlight on the wings of the im- 
mense hosts of locusts as they approach. This is likely; 
understanding, however, that the locusts are only the 
images of human foes. The immense Assyrian host of 
invaders under Sennacherib (ef, Isaiah 87, 36) destroyed by 
God (v, 18, 20, 21), may be the primary objects of the proph- 
ecy; but ultimately the last Antichristian confederacy 
destroyed by special Divine interposition, is meant (Note, 
ch. 3.2). there hath not been ever the like—(Cf, ch. 1.2 
and Exodus 10, 14.) 3. before... behind—i, e,, on every 
side (1 Chronicles 19, 10). fire ,.. flame—destruction ... 
desolation (Isaiah 10,17), as... Eden... wilderness— 
conversely (Isaiah 51.3; Ezekiel 36, 35), 4. appearance 
+. . Of horses—(Revelation 9.7.) Not literal, but figura- 
tive locusts. The fifth trumpet, or first woe, in the parallel 
passage (Revelation 9.), cannot be literal: for in Revyela- 
tion 19, 11 it is said, ‘“* they had a king over them, the angel 
of the bottomless pit—in the Hebrew, Abaddon (Destroyer), 
but in the Greek, Apollyon’’—and (Revelation 9.7) ‘fon 
their heads were as it were crowns like gold, and their 
faces were as the faces of men.” Cf. v. 11, “the day of the 
Lord... great and very terrible; implying their ulti- 
mate reference to be connected with Messiah’s second 
coming in judgment. The locust’s head is so like that of 
a horse, that the Italians call it cavalette. Cf. Job 39. 20, 
“the horse ...as the grasshopper,” or locust. rum—the 
locust bownds, not unlike the horse’s gallop, raising and 
letting down together the two front feet. 5. Like the 
noise of chariots—referring to the loud sound caused by 
their wings in motion, or else the movement of their hind 
legs. on the tops of mountaims—MAURER connects this 
with “they,” i. e., the locusts, which first occupy the 
higher places, and thence descend to the lower places. 
It may refer (as in English Version) to “chariots,” which 
make most noise in crossing over rugged heights. 6. 
much pained—viz., with terror. The Arab proverb is, 
“More terrible than the locusts.” faces shall gather 
blackness—(Isaiah 13. 8; Jeremiah 30. 6; Nahum 2. 10.) 
MAURER translates, “withdraw their brightness,” 7. e., 
wax pale, lose colour (cf. v. 10 and ch. 3. 15). 7-9. Depicting 
the regular military order of their advance, ‘One locust 
not turning a nail’s breadth out of his own place in the 
march,.”? [JEROME.] Cf. Proverbs 30.27, ‘The locusts have 
no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.” 8. 
Neither shall one thrust another—i, e., press upon so as 
to thrust his next neighbour out of his place, as usually 
occurs in a large multitude, when they fall upon the 
sword—i.e., among missiles. not be wounded—because 
they are protected by defensive armour. [GRoTiUS.] 
MAURER translates, ‘‘Their (the locusts’) ranks are not 
broken when they rush among missiles” (ef. Daniel 11. 22), 
9. run to and fro in the eity—greedily seeking what 
they can deyour, the wall—surrounding each house in 
Eastern buildings, enter in at the windows—ithough 
barred, like a thief—(John 10. 1; cf, Jeremiah 9, 21.) 10. 
earth ,.. quake before them—i., e,, the inhabitants of 
the earth quake with fear of them, heavens... treme 
ble—i. e., the powers Of heaven (Matthew 24, 29); its 
illumining powers are disturbed by the locusts which in- 
tercept the sunlight with their dense flying swarms, 
These, however, are but the images of revolutions of states” 
caused by such foes as were to invade Judea, 11. Lord 
... his army—so among Mohammedans, ‘‘Lord of the 
locusts” is a title of God, his voice—His word of com- 
mand to the locusts, and to the antitypical human foes 
of Judea, as “His army.” strong that executeth his 
word—(Revelation 18, 8.) 12. With such judgments im- 
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pending over the Jews, Jehovah Himself urges them to 
repentance, also mow—even now, what none could haye 
hoped or believed possible, God still invites you to the 
hope of salvation. fasting ... weeping... mourn- 
img—their sin being most heinous needs extraordinary 
humiliation. The outward marks of repentance are to 
signify the depth of their sorrow for sin, 13. Let 
there be the inward sorrow of heart, and not the mere 
outward manifestation of it by “rending the garment” 
(Joshua 7.6), the evil—the calamity which He had threat- 
ened against the impenitent. 14. leave ... a meat 
offering and a drink offering—i. e., give plentiful har- 
vests, out of the first-fruits of which we may offer the 
meatand drink offering, now “cut off” through the famine 
(ch. 1. 9, 138, 16). “Leave behind Him.’ as God in visiting 
His people now has left behind Him a curse, so He will, 
on returning to visit them, leave behind him a blessing. 
15. Blow the trumpet—to convene the people (Numbers 
10,3). Cf. ch.1,14. The nation was guilty, and therefore 
there must be a national humiliation. Cf. Hezekiah’s 
proceedings before Sennacherib’s invasion, 2 Chronicles 
30. 16. sanctify the congregation—viz., by expiatory 
rites and purification with water [CALVIN] (Exodus 19, 10, 
22), MAURER translates, “ appoint a solemn assembly,” 
which would be a tautological repetition of v.15. elders 
... Children—no age was to be excepted (2 Chronicles 20. 
13), bridegroom—ordinarily exempted from public dutics 
(Deuteronomy 24.5; cf. 1 Corinthians 7.5, 29). closet—or, 
nuptial bed, from a Hebrew root to cover, referring to the 
canopy overit, 17. between the porch and .,. altar— 
the porch of Solomon’s temple on the east (1 Kings 6.8). 
The altar of burnt offerings in the court of the priests, 
before the porch (2 Chronicles 8. 12; ef. Ezekiel 8. 16; 
Matthew 23,35). The suppliants thus were to stand with 
their backs to the altar on which they had nothing to 
offer, their faces towards the place of the Shekinah pres- 
ence, heathen should rule over thei—this shows that 
not locusts, but human foes, are intended, The Margin 
translation, ‘use a by-word against them,” is not sup- 
ported by the Hebrew. wherefore should they say... 
Where is their God t}—i. ¢c., do not for thine own honour’s 
sake, let the heathen sneer at the God of Israel, as unable 
to save His people (Psalm 79, 10; 115, 2), 18. Then—When 
God sees His people penitent. be jealous for his land— 
as a husband jealous of any dishonour done to the wife 
whom he loves, as if done to himself. The Hebrew comes 
from an Arabic root, to be flushed in face through indigna- 
tion, 19. corm... wime . .. oil—rather, as Hebrew, 
“thecorn ... thewine... the oil,” viz., which the locusts 
have destroyed. [HENDERSON.}] MAURER not so well ex- 
plains, “the corn, &c., necessary for your sustenance.” 
“The Lord will answer,” viz., the prayers of His people, 
priests and prophets. Cf. in the case of Sennacherib, 2 
Kings 19, 20,21, 20. the northern army—The Hebrew ex- 
presses that the north in relation to Palestine is not 
merely the quarter whence the invader comes, but is his 
native land, ‘‘the Northlander;’ viz., the Assyrian or 
Babylonian (cf. Jeremiah 1. 14,15; Zephaniah 2.13). The 
locust’s native country is not the north, but the south, the 
deserts of Arabia, Egyptand Libya. Assyria and Babylon 
are the type and forerunner of all Israel’s foes, Rome, and 
the final Antichrist, from whom God will at last deliver His 
people, as He did from Sennacherib (2 Kings 19. 35). face 
... hinder part—more applicable to a human army’s van 
and rear, than to locusts, The northern invaders are to 
be dispersed in every other direction but that from which 
they had come: “A land barren and desolate,’ i. e., 
Arabia Deserta: “The eastern (or front) sea,’ i. e., the 
Dead Sea: “The utmost (or hinder) sea,’ i. e., the Mediter- 
ranean, In front and behind mean east and west, as, in 
marking the quarters of the world, they faced the east, 
which was therefore “in front;” the west was behind 
them; the south was on their right, and the north on 
their left, stink—metaphor from locusts, which perish 
when blown by a storm into the sea or the desert, and 
emit from their putrefying bodies such a stench as often 
breeds a pestilence, because he hath done great things 
—i, e., because the invader hath haughtily magnijied himself 
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in his doings. Cf. as to Sennacherib, 2 Kings 19, 11-13, 22, 28, 
This is quite inapplicable to the locusts, who merely seek 
food, not self-glorification, in invading a country, 21-23. 
In an ascending gradation, the land destroyed by the 
enemy, the beusts of the field, and the children of Zion, the 
land’s inhabitants, are addressed, the former two by per- 
sonification, Lord will do great things—in contrast to 
the ‘great things’? done by the haughty foe (v, 20) to the 
hurt of Judah stand the “great things” to be done by 
Jehovah for her benefit (cf, Psalm 126, 2,3), 22. (Zechariah 
8.12.) As before (ch, 1,18, 20) he represented the beasts 
as groaning and crying for want of food in the “ pastures,” 
so now he reassures them by the promise of springing 
pastures, 23. rejoice in the Lord—not merely in the 
springing pastures, as the brute “beasts”? which cannot 
raise their thoughts higher (Isaiah 61.10; Habakkuk 38, 
18), former rain ,, . the rain. .. the former... 
the latter rain—the autumnal, or “former rain,” from 
the middle of October to the middle of December, is put 
first, as Joel prophesies in summer when the locusts’ 
invasion took place, and therefore looks to the time 
of early sowing in autumn, when the autumnal rain 
was indispensably required. Next, “the rain,” generic» 
ally, lit., the showering or heavy rain, Next, the two species 
of the latter, “the former and the tatter rain” (in March 
and April). The repetition of the “former rain” implies 
that He will give it not merely for the exigence of that 
particular season when Joel spake, but also for the future 
in the regular course of nature, the autumn and thespring 
rain; the former being put first, in the order of nature, 
as being required for the sowing in autumn, as the latter 
is required in spring for maturing the young crop, The 
Margin, ‘a teacher of righteousness,”’ is wrong. For the 
same Hebrew word is translated “ former rain” in the next 
sentence, and cannot therefore be differently translated 
here. Besides Joel begins with the inferior and temporal 
blessings, and not till», 28 proceeds to the higher and 
spiritual ones, of which the former are the pledge, mode- 
rately—rather, “in due measure,” as much as the land 
requires; lit., ‘‘according to right;’” neither too much nor 
too little, either of which extremes would hurt the crop 
(cf. Deuteronomy 11. 14; Proverbs 16, 15; Jeremiah 5. 24; 
Note, Hosea 6.3). The phrase, “in due measure,” in this 
clause is parallel to “in the first month,” in the last clause 
(i. e., “in the month when jirst it is needed,” each rain in 
its proper season). Heretofore the just or right order of 
nature has been interrupted through your sin; now God 
will restore it. See my Introduction to Joel, 24. The et- 
fect of the seasonable rains shall be abundance of all 
articles of food, 25. locust . .. canker=worm , . . 
caterpilier ,., palmer-worm—the reverse order from 
ch, 1.4, where (see Note) God will restore not only what 
has been lost by the full-grown consuming locust, but also 
what has been lost by the less destructive licking locust, 
and swarming locust, and gnawing locust, 26. never be 
ashamed—shall no longer endure the ‘reproach of the 
heathen (v. 17) [MAURER]; or rather, ‘‘shall not bear the 
shame of disappointed hopes,’ as the husbandmen had 
heretofore (ch. 1.11). So spiritually, waiting on God, His 
people shall not have the shame of disappointment in 
their expectations from Him (Romans 9, 33), 27. know 
that I am in the midst of Israel—as in the Olid Testa- 
ment dispensation God was present by the Shekinah, so 
in the New Testament first, for a brief time by the Word 
made flesh dwelling among us (John 1. 14), and to the 
close of this dispensation by the Holy Spirit in the 
Church (Matthew 28, 20), and probably in a more sensible 
manner with Israel when restored (Ezekiel 37, 26-28), 
never be ashamed—not an unmeaning repetition from 
v. 26; the twice-asserted truth enforces its unfailing eer- 
tainty. As the “shame” in v, 26 refers to temporal bless- 
ings, so in this verse it refers to the spiritual blessings 
flowing from the presence of God with His people (ef. 
Jeremiah 38, 16,17; Revelation 21. 3). 28. afterward—“in 
the last days” (Isaiah 2, 2) under Messiah after the invasion 
and deliverance of Israel from the northern army, Having 
heretofore stated the outward blessings, he now raises 
their minds to the expectation of extraordinary spiritual 
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blessings, which constitute the true restoration of God's 
people (Isaiah 44.3), Fulfilled in earnest (Acts 2. 17) on 
Pentecost; among the Jews and the subsequent elec- 
tion of a people among the Gentiles; hereafter more 
fully at the restoration of Israel (Isaiah 54. 13;° Jere- 
miah 31. 9, 34; Ezekiel 89. 20; Zechariah 12, 10) and 
the consequent conversion of the whole world (Isaiah 2, 
2; 11. 9; 66, 18-23; Micah 5. 7; Romans 11. 12, 15), As the 
Jews have been the seedsmen of the elect Church gathered 
out of Jews and Gentiles, the first Gospel preachers being 
Jews from Jerusalem, so they shall be the harvest-men of 
the coming world-wide Church, to be set up at Messiah’s 
appearing. That the promise is not restricted to the first 
Pentecost appears from Peter’s own words: “The promise 
is (not only) unto you and to your children, (but also) to 
all that are afar off (both in space and in time), even as 
many as the Lord our God shall call” (Acts 2. 39). So here 
“upon ail flesh.” I will pour out—under the new cove- 
nant: not merely, let fall drops, as under the Old Testa- 
ment (John 7. 39). my Spirit—the Spirit “ proceeding 
from the Father and the Son,” and at the same time One 
with the Father and the Son (cf. Isaiah 11, 2). soms... 
daughters... old... young—not merely on a privi- 
leged few (Numbers 11. 29) as the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment, but men of all ages and ranks. See Acts 21. 9, and 
1 Corinthians 11. 5, as to “daughters,” 4, e., women, prophe- 
sying. dreams, ,, vistons—( Acts 9. 10; 16.9). The “dreams” 
are attributed to the ‘“‘old men,” as more in accordance 
with their years; “visions” to the “ young men,” as 
adapted to their more lively minds, The three modes 
whereby God revealed His will under the Old Testament 
(Numbers 12. 6), ‘‘ prophecy, dreams, and visions,” are 
here made the symbol of the full manifestation of Him- 
self to all His people, not only in miraculous gitts to some, 
but by his indwelling Spirit to all in the New Testament 
(John 14, 21, 23; 15, 15). In Acts 16. 9, and 18, 9, the term 
used is “vision,” though in the night, not a dream. No 
other dream is mentioned in the New Testament save 
those given to Joseph in the very beginning of the New 
Testament, before the full gospel had come; and to the 
wife of Pilate, a Gentile (Matthew 1. 20; 2. 13; 27. 19). 
“Prophesying” in the New Testament is applied to all 
speaking under the enlightenment of the Holy Spirit, 
and not merely to foretelling events, All true Christians 
are “ priests” aud “ministers” of our God (Isaiah 61. 6), 
and have the Spirit (Ezekiel 36, 26, 27). Besides this, proba- 
bly, a special gift of prophecy and miracle-working is to 
be given at or before Messiah’s coming again. 29, And 
also—And even. The very slaves by becoming the Lord's 
servants are His freemen (1 Corinthians 7, 22; Galatians 
8. 28; Colossians 3, 11; Philemon 16), Therefore, in Acts 2, 
18 it is quoted, “my servants” and “my handmaidens;” 
as itis only by becoming the Lord's servants they are spir- 
itually free, and partake of the same spirit as the other 
members of the Church. 30, 31. As Messiah’s manifesta- 
tion is full of joy to believers, so it has an aspect of wrath 
to unbelievers, which is represented here. Thus when the 
Jews received Him not in His coming of grace, He came 
in judgment on Jerusalem. Physical prodigies, massacres, 
and confiagrations preceded its destruction [JosEPHuS, 
J. B.}. To these the language here may allude; but the 
figures chiefly symbolize political revolutions and changes 
in the ruling powers of the world, prognosticated by pre- 
vious disasters (Amos 8. 9; Matthew 24. 29; Luke 21. 25- 
27), and convulsions such as preceded the overthrow of 
the Jewish polity. Such shall probably occur in a more 
appalling degree before the final destruction of the un- 
godly world (“the great and terrible day of Jehovah,” ef, 
Malachi 4. 5), of which Jerusalem’s overthrow is the type 
and earnest, 32. callon,,. ,name of,,, Lord—Hebrew, 
JEHOVAH. Applied to Jesus in Romans 10, 13 (cf. Acts 9. 
14; 1 Corinthians 1, 2). Therefore, Jesus is JEHOVAH; and 
the phrase means, “ Call on Messiah in His Divine attri- 
butes.” shall be delivered—as the Christians were, just 
before Jerusalem's destruction, by retiring to Pella, 
warned by the Saviour (Matthew 24. 16); a type of the spir- 
itual deliverance of all believers, and of the last deliver- 
auce of the elect “remnant” of Israel from the final as- 
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sault of Antichrist. “In Zion and Jerusalem” the Savionr 
first appeared; and there again shall He appear as the 
Deliverer (Zechariah 14, 1-5), as the Lord hath said— Joel 
herein refers, not to the other prophets, but to his own 
words preceding, eall—metaphor from an invitation to 
a feast, which is an act of gratuitous kindness (Luke 14, 
16). So the remnant called and saved is according to the 
election of grace, not for man’s merits, power, or eftorts 
(Romans 11. 5), 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-21. Gob’s VENGEANCE ON ISRAEL'S FOES IN THE 
VALLEY OF JEHOSHAPHAT. HIS BLESSING ON THE 
CuurcH, 1. bring again the captivity—i. e., reverse it. 
The Jews restrict this to the return from Babylon. Chris- 
tians refer it to the coming of Christ. But the prophet 
comprises the whole redemption, beginning from the re- 
turn out of Babylon, then continued from the first advent 
of Christ down to the last day (His second advent), when 
God will restore His Church to perfect felicity, [CALVIN.] 
2. Parallel to Zechariah 14, 2, 8,4, where the “ Mount of 
Olives” answers to the “ Valley of Jehoshaphat” here, 
The latter is called *t the valley of blessing” (Berachah) (2 
Chronicles 20, 26). It lies between Jerusalem and the 
Mount of Olives, and has the Kedron flowing through it, 
As Jehoshaphat overthrew the confederate foes of Judah, 
viz., AInmon, Moab, &c, (Psalm 83, 6-8), in this valley, so 
God was to overthrow the Tyrians, Zidonians, Philis- 
tines, Edom, and Egypt, with a similar utter overthrow 
(v. 4,19) This has been long ago fulfilled; but the ulti- 
mate event shadowed forth herein is still future, when 
God shall specially interpose to destroy Jerusalem’s last 
foes, of whom Tyre, Zidon, Edom, Egypt, and Philistia are 
the types, As Jehoshaphat’? means “the judgment of 
Jehovah,” the valley of Jehoshaphat may be used as a gen- 
eral term for the theatre of God’s final judgments on Ise 
rael’s foes, with an allusion to the judgment inflicted on 
them by Jehoshaphat. The definite mention of the Mount 
of Olives in Zechariah 14., and the fact that this was the 
scene of the ascension, makes it likely the same shall be 
the scene of Christ’s coming again: ef, “this same Jesus 
-.. Shall so come in like manner ws ye have seen Him go 
into heaven” (Acts 1.11), all nations—viz., which have 
maltreated Judah, plead with them — (Isaiah 66. 16; 
Ezekiel 38, 22), my heritage Israel—(Deuteronomy 82. 93 
Jeremiah 10.16.) Implying that the source of Judah’s re- 
demption is God's free love, wherewith He chose Israel as 
His peculiar heritage, and at the same time assuring them, 
when desponding because of trials, that he would plead 
their cause as His own, and as if He were injured in their 
person, 3. cast lots for my people—i. e., divided among 
themselves my people as their captives by lot. Cf. as to 
the distribution of captives by lot (Obadiah 11; Nahum 3, 
10). \given a boy for ,.,, harlot—instead of paying a 
harlot. for her prostitution in money, they gave her a 
Jewish captive boy as a slave, girl for wime—so value- 
less did they regard a Jewish girl that they would sell her 
fora draughtof wine. 4. what have ye to do with me— 
ye have no connection with me (i. e., with my people: God 
identifying Himself with Israel; I, i.e, my people, have 
given you no cause of quarrel), why then do ye trouble me 
(i. e., may people)? Cf. the same phrase, Joshua 22, 24; Judges 
11. 12; 2Samuel 16.10; Matthew 8.29, Tyre... Zidon.,, 
Palestine—(Amos 1.6, 9.) if ye recompense me—if ye injure 
me (my people), in revenge for fancied wrongs (Ezekié} 25, 15- 
17),I will requite you in your own coinswiftly and speedily, 
5, my silver, .. my gold—i, e., the gold and silver of my 
people. The Philistines and Arabians had carried off all the 
treasures of King Jehoram’s house (2 Chronicles 21.16,17), Cf. 
also 1 Kings 15, 18; 2 Kings 12.18; 14, 14, for the spoiling of 
the treasures of the temple and the king’s palace in 
Judah by Syria. It was customary among the heathen 
to hang up in the idol temples some of the spoils of war 
as presents to their gods. 6. Grecians—lit., Javanites, i. e., 
the Ionians, a Greek colony on the coast of Asia Minor, 
who were the first Greeks known to the Jews. The 
Greeks themselves, however, in their original descent 
came from Javan (Genesis 10, 2, 4), Probably = germ of 
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Greek civilization in part came through the Jewish slaves 
imported into Greece from Phcenicia by traffickers, Eze- 
kiel 27.13 mentions Javan and Tyre as trading in the per- 
sons of men, far from their border—far from Judea; 
so that the captive Jews were cut off from all hope of re- 
turn, 7%. raise them—i, e., I willrouse them, Neither sea 
nor distance will prevent my bringing them back. Alex- 
ander, and his successors, restored to liberty many Jews 
in bondage in Greece (JOSEPHUS 18. 5; J. B. 3,9, 2), 8. sell 
them to , . . Sabeans—the Persian Artaxerxes Mnemon 
and Darius Ochus, and chiefly the Greek Alexander, re- 
duced the Pheenician and Philistine powers. Thirty 
thousand Tyrians after the capture of Tyre by the last 
conqueror, and multitudes of Philistines on the taking of 
Gaza, were sold as slaves. The Jews are here said to do 
that which the God of Judah does in vindication of their 
wrong, viz., sell the Phoenicians who sold them, to a peo- 
ple ‘far off,’ as was Greece, whither the Jews had been 
sold, The Sabeans at the most remote extremity of Ara- 
bia Felix are referred to (cf. Jeremiah 6,20; Matthew 12, 
42). 9. The nations hostile to Israel are summoned by 
Jehovah to ‘come up” (this phrase is used because Jeru- 
salem was on a Aill) against Jerusalem, not that they may 
destroy it, but be destroyed by the Lord at it (Ezekiel 38. 
7-23; Zechariah 12,2-9; 14, 2,3), Prepare war—tit., Sanc- 
tify war: because the heathen always began war with re- 
ligious ceremonies. The very phrase used of Babylon’s 
preparations against Jerusalem (Jeremiah 6, 4) is now used 
of the final foes of Jerusalem, As Babylon was then de- 
sired by God to advance against her for her destruction, 
s0 now all her foes, of whom Babylon was the type, are 
desired to advance against her for their own destruction. 
10. Beat your ploughshares into swords—As the foes 
are desired to ‘‘beat their ploughshares into swords, and 
their pruning hooks into spears,’ that so they may perish 
in their unhallowed attack on Judah and Jerusalem, so 
these latter, and the nations converted to God by them, 
after the overthrow of the Antichristian confederacy, 
shall, on the contrary, “ beat their swords into ploughshares, 
and their spears into pruning hooks,” when under Messiah’s 
coming reign there shall be war no more (Isaiah 2, 4; 
Hosea 2. 18; Micah 4.3), let the weak say, I am strong 
—so universal shall be the rage of Israel’s foes for invad- 
ing her, that even the weak among them will fancy them- 
selves strong enough to join the invading forces. Age and 
infirmity were ordinarily made valid excuses for exemp- 
tion from service, but so mad shall be the fury of the 
.world against God’s people, that even the feeble will not 
desire to be exempted (cf. Psalm 2. 1-3), 11, Assemble— 
“Hasten.’”’ [MAURER.] thither—to the valley of Jehosh- 
aphat. thy mighty ones—the warriors who fancy them- 
selves ‘mighty ones,’”’? but who are on that very spot to 
be overthrown by Jehovah, [MAURER.] Cf. ‘‘ the mighty 
men” (v. 9). Rather, Joel speaks of God’s really “ mighty 
ones” in contrast to the self-styled ‘*mighty men” (w& 9; 
Psalm 103. 20; Isaiah 13,3; cf. Daniel 10.13), AUBERLEN 
remarks: One prophet supplements the other, for they 
all prophesied only ‘in part.” What was obscure to one 
was revealed to the other; what is briefly described by 
one is more fully so by another, Daniel calls Antichrist 
a king, and dwells on his worldly conquests; John looks 
more to his spiritual tyranny, for which reason he adds a 
second beast, wearing the semblance of spirituality. An- 
tichrist himsel/ is described by Daniel. Isaiah (Isaiah 29.), 
Joel (ch, 3), and Zechariah (Zechariah 12., 13. and 14,), de- 
scribe his army of heathen followers coming up against 
Jerusalem, but not Antichrist himself. 12. See wv. 2 
jadge ali the heathen round about—i. e., all the nations 
from all parts of the earth which have maltreated Israel, 
not merely, as HENDERSON supposes, the nations round 
about Jerusalem (cf, Psalm 110.6; Isaiah 2,4; Micah 4,3, 
11-13; Zephaniah 3. 15-19; Zechariah 12.9; 14.3-11; Mala- 
chi 4, 1-3). 13. Direction to the ministers of vengeance to 
execute God’s wrath,as the enemy’s wickedness is come 
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His Blessing wpon the Ohureh. 


to its full maturity. God does not cut off the wieked at 
once, but waits till their guilt is at its full (so as to the 
Amorites’ iniquity, Genesis 15, 16), to show forth His own 
long suffering, and the justice of their doom who have so 
long abused it (Matthew 13, 27-30, 38, 40; Revelation 14, 15- 
19), For the image of a harvest to be threshed, ef. Jere- 
miah 51. 33; and a wine-press, Isaiah 63,3; Lamentations 
1,15. 14. The prophet in vision seeing the immense array 
of nations congregating, exclaims, ‘‘ Multitudes, multi- 
tudes!” a Hebraism for immense multitudes, valley of de= 
cision—i, e., the valley in which they are to meet their 
determined doom, The same as ‘‘ the valley of Jehosha- 
phat,” ie, “the valley of judgment’ (Note, v. 2). Cf. v, 12, 
“there will I sit to judge,” which confirms Znglish Version 
rather than Margin, ‘‘ threshing.” The repetition of ‘* val- 
ley of decision” heighténs the effect, and pronounces the 
awful certainty of their doom. 15. (Votes, ch. 2. 10,31.) 16. 
(Cf. Ezekiel 38, 18-22.) The victories of the Jews oyer their 
cruel foe Antiochus, under the Maccabees, may be a refer- 
ence of this prophecy; but the ultimate reference is to the 
last Antichrist, of whom Antiochus was the type. Jeru- 
salem being the central seat of the theocracy (Psalm 182, 
13), it is from thence that Jehovah discomfits the foe, 
roar—as a lion (Jeremiah 25, 30; Amos 1, 2; 3.8). Cf. as to 
Jehovah’s voice thundering, Psalm 18, 13; Habakkuk 3. 
10, UU. Lord... the hope of his people—or, (heir refuge 
(Psalm 46.1). 17. shall ye know—experimentally by the 
proofs of favours which I shall vouchsafe to you. So 
“know” (Isaiah 60. 16; Hosea 2, 20), dwelling in Zion— 
as peculiarly your God. holy ...no strangers pass 
through—to attack, or to defile, the holy city (Isaiah 35, 
8; 52.1; Zechariah 14. 21). Strangers, or Gentiles, shall 
come to Jerusalem, but it shall be in order to worship 
Jehovah there (Zechariah 14. 16), 18. mountains ,,.,. drop 
+». Wime—figurative for abundance of vines, which were 
cultivated in terraces of earth between the rocks on the 
sides of the hills of Palestine (Amos 9, 13), hills... flow 
with milk—i, e., they shall abound in flocks and herds 
yielding milk plentifully, through the richness of the 
pastures, waters—the great desideratum for fertility in 
the parched East (Isaiah 30. 25). foumtaim...of... 
house of... Lord... water... valley of Shittim— 
the blessings, temporal and spiritual, issuing from Jeho- 
vah’s house at Jerusalem, shall extend even to Shittim, 
on the border between Moab and Israel, beyond Jordan 
(Numbers 25,1; 33.49; Joshua 2.1; Micah 6.5) Shittim 
means acacias, which. grow only in arid regions: imply- 
ing, that even the arid desert shall be fertilized by the 
blessing from Jerusalem, So Ezekiel 47, 1-12 describes the 
waters issuing from the threshold of the house as flowing 
into the Dead Sea, and purifying it. Alsoin Zechariah 
14. 8 the waters flow on one side into the Mediterranean, 
on the other side into the Dead Sea, near which latter 
Shittim was situated (cf. Psalm 46,4; Revelation 22. 1), 
19. Edom—it was subjugated by David, but revolted 
under Jehoram (2 Chronicles 21, 8-10); and at every subse- 
quent opportunity tried to injure Judah, Egypt under 
Shishak spoiled Jerusalem under Rehoboam of the treas- 
ures of the temple and the king’s house; subsequently to 
the captivity, it inflicted under the Ptolemies various in- 
juries on Judea, Antiochus spoiled Egypt (Daniel 11, 40- 
43). Edom was made ‘desolate’? under the Maccabees 
(JOSEPHUS 12. Hl, 12). The low condition of the two cOun- 
tries for centuries proves the truth of the prediction (cf, 
Isaiah 19.1, &c.; Jeremiah 49,17; Obadiah 10), So shall 
fare all the foes of Israel, typified by these two (Isaiah 63, 
1, &.). 20. dwell for ever—(Amos 9. 15), i. €., be estab- 
lished asa flourishing state. 21. cleanse ,., blood,,., 
not cleansed—I will purge away from Judah the extreme 
guilt (represented by ‘“ blood,” the shedding of which was 
the climax of her sin, Isaiah 1, 15) which was for long not 
purged away, but visited with judgments (Isaiah 4, 4), 
Messiah saves from guilt, in order to save from punish- 
ment (Matthew 1. 21). 


AMOS I. Philistia, Tyre, Edom, and Ammon. 





AMOS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AMOS (meaning in Hebrew ‘a burden”’) was (ch. 1. 1) ashepherd of Tekoa, a small town of Judah, six miles south- 

fast from Bethlehem, and twelve from Jerusalem, on the borders of the great desert (2 Chronicles 20, 20; ef. 11. 6, ibid). 
The region being sandy was fitter for pastoral than for agricultural purposes, Amos therefore owned and tended 
flocks, and collected sycamore figs; not that the former was a menial office, kings themselves, as Mesha of Moab (2 
Kings 3. 4), exercising it. Amos, however (from ch. 7. 14, 15), seems to have been of humble rank. : 
- Though belonging to Judah, he was commissioned by God to exercise his prophetical function in Israel; as the latter 
kingdom abounded in impostors, and the prophets of God generally fled to Judah through fear of the kings of Israel, a 
true prophet from Judah was the more needed init. His name is not to be confounded with that of Isaiah’s father, 
Amoz. 

The time of his prophesying was in the reigns of Uzziah king of Judea, and Jeroboam II. son of Joash, king of Israel 
(ch, 1, 1), i.e., in part of the time in which the two kings were contemporary; probably in Jeroboam’s latter years, 
after that monarch had recovered from Syria “the coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath to the sea of the plain” 
(2 Kings 14, 25-27); for Amos foretells that these same coasts, ‘“‘ from the entering in of Hamath unto the river of the 
wilderness,” should be the scene of Israel’s being afflicted (ch. 6, 14); also his references to the state of luxurious security 
then existing (ch. 6. 1, 4,13), and to the speedy termination of it by the Assyriay foe (ch. 1.5; 3.12, 15; 5, 27; 8.2), point to 
the latter part of Jeroboam’s reign, which terminated in 784 8B. c., the twenty-seventh year of Uzziah’s reign, which 
continued down to-759 B.C. 

He was contemporary with Hosea, only that the latter continued to prophesy in reigns subsequent to Uzziah 
(Hosea 1. 1), whereas Amos ceased to prophesy in the reign of that monarch. The scene of his ministry was Beth-el, 
where the idol calves were set up (ch. 7. 10-13). There his prophecies roused Amaziah the idol priest to accuse him 
of conspiracy, and to try to drive him back to Judah. 

The first six chapters are without figure; the last three symbolical, but with the explanation subjoined. He first 
denounces the neighbouring peoples, then the Jews, then Israel (from ch. 3. to the end), closing with the promise or 
restoration under Messiah (ch. 9. 11-15). His style is thought by JERomE to betray his humble origin; but though not 
sublime, it is regular, perspicuous, and energetic; his images are taken from the scenes in nature with which he was 
familiar; his rhythms are flowing, his parallelisms exact, and his descriptions minute and graphic. Some peculiar 
expressions occur: ‘‘cleanness of teeth,” i, e., want of bread (ch. 4.6); ‘‘ the excellency of Jacob ” (ch. 6,8; 8.7); “the high 
places of Isaac” (ch. 7. 9); ‘the house of Isaac” (ch. 7, 16); “‘he that createth the wind” (ch, 4. 13), 

HENGSTENBERG draws an able argument for the genuineness of the Mosaic records from the evidence in Amos, 
that the existing institutions in Israel as well as Judah (excepting the calves of Jeroboam), were framed according to 
the Pentateuch rules, 

Two quotations from Amos occur in the New Testament (cf. Acts 7. 42, 43, with ch. 5. 25, 26; and Acts 15. 16, 17, with 
ch. 9. 11). 

PHILO, JoSEPHUS, MELITO’s catalogue, JEROME, JUSTIN MARTYR (sec, 22, quoting the fifth and six chapters of Amos 
as “one of the twelve minor prophets’’), and the 60th canon of the Laodicean council support the canonicity of the 
book of Amos, 





When Carmel] itself “ withers,” how utter the desolation! 


CHAPTER I. (Song of Solomon 7, 5; Isaiah 83.9; 35.2; Jeremiah 50. 19; 


Ver. 1-15. Gon's JuDGMENTS ON SYRIA, PHIULISTIA, 
TYRE, EDoM, AND AMMON. 1. The words of Amos—i, ¢c., 
Amos’ oracular communications. A heading found only in 
Jeremiah 1.1. among the herdmen—rather, “shep- 
herds;” both owning and tending sheep; from an Arabie 
root, fo mark with pricks, viz., to select the best among a 
species of sheep and goats ill-shapen and short-footed (as 
others explain the name from an Arabic root), but distin- 
guished by their wool. [MAURER.] God chooses “the 
weak things of the world to confound the mighty,” and 
makes a humble shepherd reprove the arrogance of Israel 
and her king arising from prosperity (cf. 1 Samuel 17. 40). 
which he saw—in supernatural vision (Isaiah 1.1). two 
yeafs before the earthquake—mentioned in Zechariah 
14.5. The earthquake occurred in Uzziah’s reign, at the 
time of his being stricken with leprosy for usurping the 
priest’s functions. (JosepHus, Antiquities 9.10. 4.] This 
clause must have been inserted by Ezra and the compilers 
of the Jewish canon. 2. will roar—as a lion (Joel 3, 16). 
Whereas Jehovah is there represented roaring in Israel’s 
behalf, here he roars against her (cf. Psalm 18, 18; Jere- 
miah 25, 30). from Zion .. . Jerusalem—the seat of the 
theocracy, from which ye have revolted; not from Dan 
and Beth-el, the seat of your idolatrous worship of the 
calyes. habitation ... mourn—poetical personification. 
Their inhabitants shall mourn, imparting a sadness to the 
very habitations, Carmel—the mountain promontory 
north of Israel, in Asher, abounding in rich pastures, 
olives, and vines. The name is the symbol of /ertility. 


Nahum 1.4), 3. Here begins a series of threatenings of 
vengeance against six other states, followed by one against 
Judah, and ending with one against Israel, with whom 
the rest of the prophecy is occupied. The eight predic- 
tions are insymmetrical stanzas, each prefaced by ‘‘ Thus 
saith the Lord.” Beginning with the sin of others, 
which Israel would be ready enough to recognize, he pro- 
ceeds to bring home to Israel her own guilt, Israel must 
not think hereafter, because she sees others visited simi- 
larly to herself, that such judgments are matters of 
chance; nay, they are divinely foreseen and foreordered, 
and are confirmations of the truth that God will not clear 
the guilty. If God spares not the nations that know not 
the truth, how much less Israel that sins wilfully (Luke 
12, 47,48; James 4.17)! For three transgressions ,., and 
for four—If Damascus had only sinned once or twice, I 
would have spared them, but since, after having been so 
often pardoned, they still persevere so continwally, I will 
no longer “turn away” their punishment. The Hebrew is 
simply, “I will not reverse it,” viz., the sentence of punish- 
ment which follows; the negative expression implies 
more than it expresses, i. e., ‘I will most surely execute it;” 
God’s fulfilment of His threats being more awful than 
human language can express. ‘Three and four’ imply 
sin multiplied on sin. Cf. Exodus 20,5; Proverbs 30. 15, 18, 
21; “six and seven,” Job 5. 19; ‘‘once and twice,” Job 33, 
14; “twice and thrice,” Margin; “oftentimes,” Znglish 
Version, Job 33.29; “seven and also eight,’’ Ecclesiastes 
11.2. There may be alsoa reference to seven, the product of 
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three and four added; seven expressing the full completion 
of the measure of their guilt (Leviticus 26, 18, 21, 24; ef. 
Matthew 23.32). threshed—the very term used of the 
Syrian king Hazael’s oppression of Israel under Jehu 
and Jehoahaz (2 Kings 10, 32, 33; 13.7). The victims were 
thrown before the threshing-sledges, the teeth of which 
tore their bodies. So David to Ammon (2 Samuel 12, 31; 
ef. Isaiah 28, 27), 4. HMazael,.. Ben-hadad—A black 
marble obelisk found in the central palace of Nimroud, 
and now in the British Museum, is inscribed with the 
names of Hazael and Ben-hadad of Syria, as well as Jehu 
of Israel, mentioned as tributaries of ‘‘Shalmanubar,” 
king of Assyria. The kind of tribute from Jehu is men- 
tioned, gold, pearls, precious oil, &e. [G. V.SmM1TH.] The 
Ben-hadad here is the son of Hazael (2 Kings 13. 3), not 
the Ben-hadad supplanted and slain by Hazael (2 Kings 8. 
7,15). The phrase, “I will send a fire,” &c., i. e., the flame 
of war (Psalm 78. 63), occur also (v. 7, 10, 12, 14, and ch, 2, 2, 
5; Jeremiah 49. 27; Hosea & 14). 5. Bar of Damascus—i, 
e., the bar of its gates (cf. Jeremiah 51, 30). the inhabit- 
ant—singular for plural, “‘inhabitants.’’? HENDERSON, be- 
cause of the parallel, ‘him that holdeth the sceptre,” 
translates, ‘‘the ruler.”’ But the parallelism is that of one 
clause complementing the other, “‘ the inhabitant” or sub- 
ject here answering to “him that holdetb the sceptre” or 
ruler there, both ruler and subject alike being cut off. 
Aven—the same as Oon or Un, a delightful valley, four 
hours’ journey from Damascus, towards the desert. Pro- 
verbial in the East as a place of delight. [JoseEpHUS AB- 
ASSUS,] It is here parallel to ‘‘ Eden,” which also means 
pleasaniness ; situated at Lebanon. As JOSEPHUS ABAS- 
‘sus is a doubtful authority, perhaps the reference may be 
rather to the valley between Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
called Hl-Bekaa, where are the ruins of the Baalbek tem- 
ple of the sun; so the LXX. render it On, the same name 
as the city in Egypt bears, dedicated to the sun-worship 
(Genesis 41. 45; AZargin, Ezekiel 30. 17, Heliopolis, “ the city 
of thesun’’). It is termed by Amos “the valley of Aven,” 
or vanity, from the worship of idols in it. MKir—a region 
subject to Assyria (Isaiah 22, 6) in Iberia, the same as that 
called now in Armenian Jtur, lying by the river Cyrus 
which empties itself into the Caspian Sea. Tiglath-pileser 
fulfilled this prophecy when Ahaz applied for help to him 
against Rezin king of Syria, and the Assyrian king took 
Damascus, slew Rezin, and carried away its people captive 
to Kir. 6..Gaza—the southernmost of the five capitals of 
the five divisions of Philistia, and the key to Palestine on 
the south: hence put for the whole Philistine nation. 
Uzziah commenced the fulfilment of this prophecy (See 2 
Chronicles 26, 6), because they carried away... the 
whole captivity—i. e.,they leftnone. Cf. with the phrase 
here, Jeremiah 13, 19, ‘Judah ... carried captive all of it 
».. wholly carried away.’ Under Jehoram already the 
Philistines had carried away all the substance of the king 
of Judah, and his wives and his sons, ‘tso that there was 
never a son left to him, save Jehoahaz;’’ and after Amos’ 
time (if the reference include the future, which to the 
prophet’s eye is as if already done), under Abaz (2 Chroni- 
cles 28, 18), they seized on all the cities and villages of the 
low country and south of Judah, to deliver them up to 
Edom—Judah’s bitterest foe; as slaves (v. 9; cf. Joel 3. 1, 
8,6). Grotius refers it to the fact (Isaiah 16. 4) that on 
Sennacherib’s invasion of Judah, many fled for refuge to 
neighbouring countries; the Philistines, instead of hos- 
pitably sheltering the refugees, sola them, as if captives 
in war, to their enemies, the _Idumeans, 7%. fire—i.e., the 
flame of war (Numbers 21. 28; Isaiah 26,11). Hezekiah 
fulfilled the prophecy, smiting the Philistines unto Gaza 
(2 Kings 18, 8). Foretold also by Isaiah 14, 29,31. 8. Ashe= 
dod, &e.—Gath alone is not mentioned of the five chief 
Philistine cities. It had already been subdued by David; 
and it, as well as Ashdod, was taken by Uzziah (2 Chroni- 
eles 26, 6). Gath perhaps had lost its position as one of the 
five primary cities before Amos uttered this prophecy, 
whence arose his omission of it. So Zephaniah 2. 4,5. Cf. 
Jeremiah 47. 4; Ezekiel 25.16. Subsequently to the subju- 
gation of the Philistines by Uzziah, and then by Heze- 
kiah, they were reduced by Psammeticus of Egypt, Nebu- 
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chadnezzar, the Persians, Alexander, and lastly the As- 
moneans. 9. Tyrus... delivered up the... captivity 
to Edom—the same charge as against the Philistines (w, 
6), remembered not the brotherly covenant—the league 
of Hiram of Tyre with David and Solomon, the former 
supplying cedars for the building of the temple and king’s 
house in return for oil and corn (2 Samuel 5, 11; 1 Kings 5, 
2-6; 9. 11-14, 27; 10. 22; 1 Chronicles 14, 1; 2 Chronicles 8. 18; 
9.10). 10. fire—(Cf. v. 4,7; notes, Isaiah 23.; Ezekiel 26., 27., 
and 28.) Many parts of Tyre were burnt by fiery missiles 
of the Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar. Alexander of 
Macedon subsequently overthrew it. 11. Edom... did 
pursue his brother—(Isaiah 34.5.) The chief aggravation 
to Edom’s violence against Israel was, that they both 
came from thesame parents, Isaac and Rebecca (ef. Gene- 
sis 25, 24-26; Deuteronomy 23,7, 8; Obadiah 10, 12; Malachi 
1.2), cast off all pity—lil., destroy compassions, i. e., did 
suppress all the natural feeling of pity for a brother In 
distress, his wrath for ever—as Esau kept up his grudge 
against Jacob, for having twice supplanted him, viz., asto 
the birth-right and the blessing (Genesis 27, 41), so Esau’s 
posterity against Israel (Numbers 20, 14, 21). Edom first 
showed his spite in not letting Israel pass through his 
borders when coming from the wilderness, but threaten- 
ing to ‘come out against him with the sword;” next, 
when the Syrians attacked Jerusalem under Ahaz (ef. 2 
Chronicles 28, 17, with 2 Kings 16.5); next, when Nebu- 
chadnezzar assailed Jerusalem (Psalm 187, 7, 8). In each 
case Edom chose the day of Israel’s-calamity for venting 
his grudge. This is the point of Edom’s guilt dwelt on in 
Obadiah 10-13, God punishes the children, nof for the sin 
of their fathers, but for their own filling up the measure 
of their fathers’ guilt, as children generally follow in the 
steps of, and even exceed, their fathers’ guilt (cf. Exodus 
20.5). 12. Teman—a city of Edom, called from a grand- 
son of Esau (Genesis 36, 11, 15; Obadiah 8,9). Situated five 
miles from Petra; south of the present Wady Musa. Its 
people were famed for wisdom (Jeremiah 49,7), Bozrah 
—a city of Edom (Isaiah 63.1). Selah or Petra is not men- 
tioned, as it had been overthrown by Amaziah (2 Kings 
14.7) 13. Ammon—the Ammonites under Nahash at- 
tacked Jabesh-gilead, and refused to accept the offer 
of the latter to save them, unless the Jabesh-gilead- 
ites would put out all their right eyes (1 Samuel 11.1, &c.). 
Saul rescued Jabesh-gilead. The Ammonites joined the 
Chaldeans in their invasion of Judea for the sake of plun- 
der. ripped up... women with child—as Hazael of Syria 
also did (2 Kings 8. 12; cf. Hosea 13. 16). Ammon’s object 
in this cruel act was to leave Israel without “heir,” so as 
to seize on Israel’s inheritance (Jeremiah 49.1), 14. Rab- 
bah—the capital of Ammon: meaning “the Great.” 
Distinct from Rabbah of Moab, Called Philadelphia, after- 
wards, from Ptolemy Philadelphus. tempest—i, e., with 
an onset swift, sudden, and resistless asa hurricane, day 
of the whirlwind—parallel to “ the day of battle ;” there- 
fore meaning ‘‘the day of the foe's tumuliuous assault.’’ 
15. their king ... primces—or else, ‘their Molech (the 
idol of Ammon) and his priests.’ [Grorrus and LXX.] 
Isaiah 43.28 so uses “princes” for. priests. So ch. 5, 26, 
“vour Molech ;” and Jeremiah 49.3, Afargin. Dnglish Ver- 
sion, however, is perhaps preferable both here and in 
Jeremiah 49, 3; see notes there. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-16. CHARGES AGAINST MOAB, JUDAH, AND LAST- 
LY ISRAEL, THE CHIEF SUBJECT OF AMOS’ PROPHECIES, 
1. burned ,.. bones of , , . king of Edom into lime— 
when Jehoram of Israel, Jehoshaphat of Judah, and the 
king of Edom, combined against Mesha king of Moab, 
the latter failing in battle to break through to the king 
of Edom, took the eldest son of the latter and offered him 
as a burnt offering on the wall (2 Kings 3. 27). [MicHAELIS,] 
Thus, “king of Edom” is taken as the heir to the throne of 
Edom, But “his son” is rather the king of Moab’s own son, 
whom the father offered to Molech. [JosEpHuS, An- 
tiquities, 9.3.] Thus the reference here in Amos is not to 
that fact, but to the revenge which probably the king & 





God's Judgments against Judah and Israel. 


Moab took on the king of Edom, when the forces of Israel 
and Judah had retired after their successful campaign 
against Moab, leaving Edom without allies. The Hebrew 
tradition is, that Moab in revenge tore from their grave, 
and burned the bones of the king of Edom, the ally of 
Jehoram and Jehoshaphat, who was already. buried, 
Probably the “ burning of the bones’? means, he burned the 
king of Edom ative, reducing his very bones to lime. [MAvu- 
RER.)] 2. Kirioth—the chief city of Moab, called also Kir- 
Moab (Isaiah 15, 1); the form is plural here, as including 
both the acropolis and town itself (see Jeremiah 48. 24, 41, 
Margin), die with tamult—i.c., amidst the tumult of 
battle (Hosea 10, 14), 3, the judge—the chief magistrate, 
the supreme source of justice. ‘“ King’ not being used, it 
seems likely a change of government had before this 
time substituted for kings, supreme judges. 4. From 
foreign kingdoms he passes to Judah and Israel, lest it 
should be said, he was strenuous in denouncing sins 
abroad, but connived at those of hisown nation, Judah’s 
guilt differs from that of all the others, in that it was di- 
rectly against God, not merely against man. Also be- 
cause Judah’s sin was wiiful and wittingly against light 
and knowledge. law —the Mosaic code in general, com- 
mandments—or statutes, the ceremonies and ciyil laws. 
their lies—thcir lying idols (Psalm 40. 4; Jeremiah 16, 19), 
trom which they drew false hopes. The order is to be ob- 
served. The Jews first cast off the Divine law, then fall 
into lying errors ; God thus visiting them with a righteous 
retribution (Romans |. 25, 26, 28; 2 Thessalonians 2.:11, 12). 
The pretext of a good intention is hereby refuted: the 
“lies” that mislead them are ‘their (own) lies,’’ [CAL- 
VIN.) after... which their fathers... walked—we 
are not to follow the fathers in error, but must follow the 
word of God alone, Nay, it was an aggravation of the 
Jews’ sin, that it was not confined to preceding gener- 
ations; the sons rivalled the sins of their fathers 
(Matthew 23.32; Acts 7.51), [CALVIN.] 5. a fire—Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 6, Israel—ihe ten tribes, the main subject 
of Amos’ prophecies, sold the righteous—Israel’s judges 
for a br. be ave induced to condemn in judgment him who 
has a righteous cause; in violation of Deuteronomy 16, 19. 
the poor for a pair of shoes—lil., sandals of wood, secured 
on the foot by leathern straps; less valuable than shoes. 
Cf. the same phrase, for the most paltry bribe, ch. 8. 6; Eze- 
kiel 13, 19; Joel 3.3, They were not driven by poverty to 
such a sin; beginning with suffering themselves to be 
tempted by a large bribe, they at last are so reckless of all 
shame as to prostitute justice for the merest trifle. Amos 
convicts them of injustice, incestuous unchastity, and 
oppression first, as these were so notorious that they 
could not deny them, before he proceeds to reprove their 
contempt of God, which they would have denied on the 
ground that they worshipped God in the form of the 
calves, 7%. pamt after... dust of.,.earth on... 
head of, . . poor—i. e., eagerly thirst for this object, by 
their oppression to prostrate the poor so as to cast the 
dust on their heads in mourning on the earth (ef.2Samuel 
1.2; Job 2.12; Ezekiel 27.30). turm aside... way of 
... meek—pervert their cause (ch. 5. 12; Job 24.4 [GrRo- 
Trus]; Isaiah 10.2), a man and his father—a crime “not 
s0 much as named among the Gentiles” (1 Corinthians 5, 
1). When God’s people sin in the face of light, they often 
fall lower than even those who know not God, go in 
unto the same tmaid—from v. 8 it seems likely (he damsel 
meant is one’ of the prostitutes attached to the idol 
Astarte’s temple: prostitution being part of her filthy 
worship. to profane my ..,. mame—Jsrael in such 
abominations as it were designedly seeks to insult God, 
8. lay themselves... upon clothes laid to pledge— 
the outer garment, which Exodus 22, 25-27 ordered to be 
restored to the poor man before sunset, as being his only 
covering. It aggravated the crime, that they lay on these 
clothes in an idol temple. by every altar—they partook 
in a recumbent posture of their idolatrous feasts; the an- 
cients being in the habit of reclining at full length in 
eating, the upper part of the body resting on the left 
elbow, not sitting as wedo, drink ... wine of the con- 
demned—i. ¢., wine beught with the money of those whom 
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they unjustly fined. 9. Yet—My former benefits to you 
heighten your ingratitude, the Amorite—the most pow- 
erful of all the Canaanite nations, and therefore put for 
them all (Genesis 15. 16; 48. 22; Deuteronomy 1. 20; Joshua 
7.7) height... like... cedars—(Numbers 138, 32, 33.) 
destroyed his fruit... above... roots... beneath 
—i. e., destroyed him utterly (Job 18, 16; Ezekiel 17. 9; 
Malachi 4,1). 10. brought you up from, .. Egypt— 
“brought up’ is the phrase, as Egypt was low and flat, 
and Canaan hilly, to possess the land of the Amorite— 
the Amorites strictly occupied both sides of the Jordan, 
and the mountains afterward possessed by Judah; but 
they here, as in v. 9, stand for all the Canaanites. God 
kept Israel forty years in the wilderness, which tended to 
discipline them in His statutes, so as to be the better fitted 
for entering on the possession of Canaan, 11. Additional 
obligations under which Israel lay to God; the prophets, 
and Nazarites, appointed by Him, to furnish religious in- 
struction and examples of holy self-restraint. of your 
youmg men—It was a specimen of Israel’s highly fa- 
voured state, that, of the class most addicted to pleasures, 
God chose those who by a solemn vow bound themselves 
to abstinence from all produce of the vine, and from all 
ceremonial and moral defilement. The Nazarite was not 
to shave (Numbers 6, 2, &e.). God left nothing undone to 
secure the purity of their worship and their faithfulness 
toit (Lamentations 4.7), The name comes from a Hebrew 
root, Nazar, “to set apart.’’ Samson, Samuel, and John 
the Baptist were Nazarites. Is it not even thus—Will 
any of you dare to deny it is so? 12. Ye so despised 
these my favours, as to tempt the Nazarite to break his 
vow; and forbad the prophets prophesying (Isaiah 30, 10), 


So Amaziah forbad Amos (ch, 7. 12, 13, 14), 13. I am 
pressed under you—so CALVIN (cf. Isaiah 1. 14). Margin 


translaies actively, ‘I will depress your place,” i. e., I will 
make it narrow, a metaphor for afflicting a people; the op- 
posite of enlarging, i. e., relieving (Psalm 4,1; Proverbs 4, 
12). MAURER translates, ‘I will press you down” (not as 
Margin, “your place;’’ so the Hebrew, Job 40,12; or v.7in 
Hebrew text). Amos, as a shepherd, appropriately draws 
his similes from rustic scenes. 14. flight shail perish 
from... swift—even the swiftshall not be able toesecape. 
strong shall not strengthen his force—i, e., shall not be 
able to use his strength, himself—lit., his life. 16. flee 
+... maked—if any escape, it must be with the loss of ac- 
coutrements, and all that would impede rapid flight. 
They must be content with saving their life alone, 
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Ver, 1-15, Gov'’s EXTRAORDINARY LOVE, BEING RHPAID 
BY ISRAEL WITH INGRATITUDE, OF NECESSITY CALLS FOR 
JUDGMENTS, WHICH THE PROPHETS ANNOUNCE, NOT AT 
RANDOM, BUT BY GOD'S COMMISSION, WHICH THEY CAN- 
NOT BUT FULFIL. THE OPPRESSION PREVALENT IN Is- 
RAEL WILL BRING DOWN RUIN ON ALL SAVE A SMALL 
REMNANT. I. children of Israel—not merely the ten 
tribes, but “the whole family brought up from Egypt;” all 
the descendants of Jacob, including Judah and Benjamin, 
Cf. Jeremiah 8.3, and Micah 2.3, on “family” for the na- 
tion. However, as the prophecy following refers to the 
ten tribes, they must be chiefly, if not solely, meant: they 
were the majority of the nation; and so Amos concedes 
what they so often boasted, that they were the elect peo- 
ple of God [CALvrN}, but implies that this only heightens 
their sins. 2. You only have I known—i.c., acknow- 
ledged as my people, and treated with peculiar favour 
(Exodus 19.5; Deuteronomy 4, 20), Cf. the use of ** know,” 
Psalm 1. 6; 144.3; John 10,14; 2 Timothy 2.19. therefore L 
will punish—the greater the privileges, the heavier the 
punishment for the abuse of them; for to the other of- 
fences there is added, in this case, ingratitude. When 
God's people do not glorify Him, He glorifies Himself by 
punishing them, 3. Here follow several questions of a 
parable-like kind, to awaken conviction in the people, 
Can two walk together, except they be agreed 1—Can 
God’s prophets be so unanimous in prophesying against 
you, if God's Spint were not joined with them, or if their 
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prophecies were false? The Israelites were ‘‘at ease,” not 
believing that God was with the prophets in their denun- 
_ciations of coming ruin to the nation (ch. 6.1,3; ef. 1 Kings 
22.18, 24,27; Jeremiah 43.2). This accords with v. 7,8. So 
“Twill be with thy mouth” (Exodus 4.12; Jeremiah 1.8; 
Matthew 10. 20). If the prophets and God were not agreed, 
the former could not predict the future as they do. In ch, 
2.12 he had said, the Israelites forbad the prophets pro- 
phesying; therefore, in v.38, 8, he asserts the agreement 
between the prophets and God who spake by them against 
Israel, [ROSENMULLER.] Rather, I once walked with you 
(Leviticus 26. 12)as a Father and Husband (Isaiah 54.5; 
Jeremiah 3,14); but now your way and mine are utterly 
diverse, there cau therefore be no fellowship between us 
such as there was (v. 2); I will walk with you only to 
“punish you;” as a “lion” walks with his “ prey” (v. 4), 
asa bird-catcher witha bird, ([TARNOVIUS.] The prophets, 
and all servants of God, can have no fellowship with the 
ungodly (Psalm 119, 63; 2 Corinthians 6,16, 17; Ephesians 
5.11; James 4.4). 4. The same idea as in Matthew 34. 28, 
. Where a corrupt nation is, there God’s instruments of 
punishment are sure also tobe. The lion roars loudly only 
when he has prey insight. willa young lion cry out 
... if he (the “lion,” not the ‘young lion’’) have taken 
nothing }—The young lion just weaned lies silent, until 
the old lion brings the prey near; then the scent rouses 
him. So, the prophet would not speak against Israel, if 
God did not reveal to him Israel’s sins as requiring punish- 
ment. 5. When a bird trying to fly upwards is made to 
fall upon the earth by an earth-snare, it is a plain proof 
that the snare is there; so, Israel, now that thou art fall- 
ing, infer thence, that it is in thesnare of the Divine judg- 
ment that thou art entangled. [LUDOVICUS DE DIEU.] 
shall one take up a snare from the earth, and have 
taken nothing—The bird-catcher does not remove his 
snare off the ground till he has caught some prey; so God 
will not withdraw the Assyrians, &c., the instruments of 
punishment, until they have had the success against you 
which God gives them. The foe corresponds to the 
“snare’’ suddenly springing from the ground and enclo- 
sing the bird on the latter touching it; the Hebrew is lit., 
“Shall the snare spring from the earth?’ Israel entan- 
gled in judgments answers to the bird ‘taken.”? 6. When 
the sound of alarm is trumpeted by the watchman in the 
city, the people are sure to run to and fro in alarm( Hebrew 
lit.). YetIsraelis not alarmed, though God threatens judg- 
ments. shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath 
not done it?—This is the explanation of the preceding 
similes: God is the Author of all the calamities which 
happen you, and which are foretold by His prophets. The 
evil of sin is from ourselves; the evil of trouble is from 
God, whoever be the instruments. 7. his secret—viz., His 
purpose hidden from all, until it is revealed to His pro- 
phets (ef. Genesis 18. 17). In a wider sense, God’s will is 
revealed to all who love God, which it is not to the world 
(Psalm 25.14; John 15.15; 17, 25, 26), umto his servants— 
who being servants cannot but obey their Lord in setting 
forth His purpose (viz., that of judgment against Israel) 
(Jeremiah 20.9; Ezekiel 9.11). Therefore the fault which 
the ungodly find with them is groundless (1 Kings 18.17). 
It aggravates Israel’s sin, that God is not about to inflict 
judgment, without having fully warned the people, if 
haply they might repent. 8. As when “the lion roars” 
(cf. ch. 1.2; and v. 4 above), none can help but “ fear,” so 
when Jehovah communicates His awful message, the pro- 
phet cannot but prophesy. Find not fault with me for 
prophesying, I must obey God. In a wider sense true of 
all believers (Acts 4. 20; 5,29), 9. Publishin , . , palaces 
—as being places of greatest resort (cf. Matthew 10. 27); 
and also as it is the sin of princes that he arraigns, he 
calls on princes (the occupants of the “ palaces’) to be the 
witnesses, Ashdod—put for all Philistia. Convene the 
Philistine and the Egyptian magnates, from whom I have 
on various occasions rescued Israel. (The opposite form- 
ula to Tell it not in Gath,” viz., lest the heathen should 
glory over Israel), Even these idolaters, in looking on 
your enormities, will condemn you, how much more will 
the holy God? upon the mountains of Samaria—on tlie 
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against Israel, and the Cause thereof. 


hills surrounding and commanding the view of Samaria, 
the metropolis of the ten tribes, which was on a lower hill 
(ch. 4,1; 1 Kings 16, 24). The mountains are to be the tri- 
bunal on which the Philistines and Egyptians are to sit 
aloft to havea view of your crimes, so as to testify to the 
justice of your punishment (v. 13), tamults—catssed by 
the violence of the princes of Israel in ‘*oppressions” of 
the poor (Job 35.9; Ecclesiastes 4.1), 10. know not to 
do—thelr moral corruption blinds their power of dis- 
cernment so that they cannot do right (Jeremiah 4, 22), 
Not simple intellectual ignorance; the defect lay in the 
heart and will. store up violence and robbery—i. e., 
treasures obtained by ‘‘ violence and robbery.” (Prov- 
erbs 10. 2), 11. Translate,‘ An adversary (the abruptness 
produces a startling effect)! and that too, from ‘every 
side of the land.” So in the fulfilment, 2 Kings 17, 5: 
“The king of Assyria (Shalmaneser) came up throughout 
all the land, and went up toSamaria, and besieged it three 
years.” bring down thy strength from thee—i. e., bring 
thee down from thy strength (the strength on which thou 
didst boast thyself): all thy resources (Proverbs 10. 15), 
palaces shall be spoiled—a just retribution in kind (», 10), 
The palaces in which spoils of robbery were stored up, 
“shall be spoiled.” 12. shepherd—a pastoral image, ap- 
propriately used by Amos, a shepherd himself. piece of 
... ear—brought by the shepherd to the owner of the- 
sheep, so as not to have to pay for the loss (Genesis 31, 39; 
Exodus 22. 13). So if aught of Israel escapes, it shall be a 
miracle of God’s goodness. It shall be but a scanty rem- 
nant. There is a kind of goat in the East the ears of 
which are a foot long, and proportionally broad, Perhaps 
the reference is to this. Cf.on the image 1 Samuel 17, 34, 
85; 2 Timothy 4.17. that dwell in Samaria in the cor- 
ner of a bed—i. e., that live luxuriously in Samaria (cf. 
ch. 6.1,4). ‘A bed’ means here the Oriental divan, a 
raised part of the room covered with cushions, im Da- 
mascus in a couch—Jeroboam II. had lately restored 
Damascus to Israel (2 Kings 14, 25, 28). So the Israelites 
are represented as not merely in “the corner of a bed,” 
as in Samaria, but “in a (whole) couch,” at Damascus, 
living in luxurious ease. Of these, now so luxurious, 
soon but a remnant shall be left by the foe. The destruc- 
tion of Damascus and that of Samaria shall be conjoined; 
as here their luxurious lives, and subsequently under 
Pekah and Rezin their inroads on Judah, were combined 
(Isaiah 7. 1-8; 8. 4,9; 17.3). The parallelism of “Samaria’’ 
to ‘* Damascus,” and LXX, favour Znglish Version rather 
than GESENIUS: ‘‘on a damask couch.”” The Hebrew point- 
ing, though generally expressing damask, may express 
the city ‘“‘ Damascus ;” and many MSS, pointitso. Cf, for 
Israel’s overthrow, 2 Kings 17. 5, 6; 18, 9-12, 13. testify in 
the house, &c.—i. e., against the house of Jacob. God ealls 
on the same persons as in v, 9, viz., the heathen Philistines 
and the Egyptians to witness with their own eyes Sama- 
ria’s corruptions above described, so as that none may be 
able to deny the justice of Samaria’s punishment, [MAu- 
RER.] God of hosts—haying all the powers of heaven 
and earth at command, and therefore One calculated to 
strike terror into the hearts of the gnilty whom he 
threatens. 14. That—rather, since, or for. This verse is 
not,as English Version translates, the thing which the wit- 
nesses cited are to “testify” (v.13), but the reason why 
God calls on the heathen to witness Samaria’s guilt, viz., 
in order to justify the punisnment which He declares He 
will inflict, I will also visit... Beth-el—the golden 
calves which were the source of all “ the transgressions of 
Israel” (1 Kings 12. 32; 13.2; 2 Kings 23. 15, 16), though 
Israel thought that by them their transgressions were 
atoned for and God’s favour secured, horns of the altar 
—which used to be sprinkled with the blood of victims, 
They were hornlike projecting points at the corners of 
ancient altars. The singular, “altar,” refers to the great 
altar erected by Jeroboam to the calves. The “altars,” 
plural, refer to tne lesser ones made in imitation of the 
great one (2 Chronicles 34, 5, ef. with 1 Kings 13. 2; Hosea 
8 11; 10.1), 15. winter... summer house—(Judges 3, 
20; Jeremiah 36, 22). Winter houses of the great were in 
sheltered positions facing the south to get all possible 
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_ sunshine, summer houses in forests and on hills, facing 
the east and north. houses of ivory—having their walls, 
doors, and ceilings inlaid with ivory. So Ahab’s house 
(1 Kings 22. 39; Psalm 45, 8). : ; 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-13. DENUNCIATION OF ISRAEL’S NOBLES FOR 
OPPRESSION; AND OF THE WHOLE NATION FoR IDOL- 
ATRY; AND FOR THEIR BEING UNREFORMED EVEN BY 
Gop’s JUDGMENTS: THEREFORE THEY MUST PREPARE 
FOR THE LAST AND WORST JUDGMENT OF ALL, 1. kine 
of Bashan—fat and wanton kine such as the rich pas- 
ture of Bashan (east of Jordan, between Hermon and 
Gilead) was famed for (Deuteronomy 52. 14; Psalm 22, 12; 
Ezekiel 39.18). Wig. for those luxurious nobles mentioned, 
ch. 3. 9, 10, 12, 15. The feminine, kine, or cows, not bulls, ex- 
presses their effeminacy. This accounts for masculine 
forms in the Hebrew being intermixed with feminine; the 
latter being jfig., the former the real persons meant, say 
to their masters—i. ¢., to their king, with whom the princes 
indulged ir sotations (Hosea 7, 5), and whom here they 
importune for more wine. “Bring” is simgular, in the 
Hebrew implying that one “master” alone is meant. 2. 
The Lord—the same Hebrew as “masters” (v. 1). Israel’s 
nobles say to their master or lord, Bring us drink: but 
“the Lord” of him and them “hath sworn,” &c. by his 
heliness—which binds Him to punish the guilty (Psalm 
89. 35). Ihe will take you away —i.e., God by the instru- 
mentality of the enemy. with hooks—lit., ‘‘ thorns” (cf. 
2 Chronicles 33. 11), As fish are taken out of the water by 
hooks, so the Israelites are to be taken out of their cities 
by the enemy (Ezekiel 29. 4; cf. Job 41. 1,2; Jeremiah 16, 
16; Habakkuk 1. 15). The image is the more appropriate, 
as anciently captives were led by their conquerors by a 
hook made to pass through the nose (2 Kings 19, 28), as is 
to be seen in the Assyrian remains. 3. go out at the 
breaches—viz., of the city walls broken by the enemy. 
every cow al that which is before her—/ig. for the once luzx- 
urious nobles (cf. v.1, “kine of Bashan’’) shall go out each 
one right before her; not through the gates, but each at the 
breach before him, not turning to the right or left, apart 
from one another. ye shall cast them into the palace— 
“them,” t. e., “your posterity,” from v. 2. Yourselves 
suiall escape through the breaches, after having cast your 
little children into the palace, so as not to see their de- 
struction, and to escape the more quickly. Rather, ‘‘ye 
shall cast yourselves into the palace,” so as to escape from 
it out of the city. [CALVIN.] The palace, the scene of the 
princes’ riots (ch. 3. 10, 15; 4.1), is to be the scene of their 
igiominious flight. Cf. in the similar case of Jerusalem’s 
capture, the king’s escape by way of the palace, through 
a breach in the wall, Ezekiel 12,5,12. Grsrnrus translates, 
“Ye shall be cast (as captives) into the (enemy’s) strong- 
hold;” in this view, the enemy’s stronghold is called 
‘palace,’ in retributive contrast to the “ palaces” of 
Israel’s nobles, the store-houses of their robberies (ch, 3.10). 
4. God gives them up to their self-willed idolatry, that 
they may see how unable theiridols are to save them from 
their coming calamities. So Ezekiel 20.39, Beth-el—(Ch. 
8.14.) Gilgal—(Hosea 4. 15; 9.15; 12,11.) sacrifices every 
morning—as commanded in the law (Numbers 28, 3, 4). 
They imitated the letter, whilst violating by calf-worship 
the spirit, of the Jerusalem temple worship. after three 
years—every third year; lit., after three (years of) days 
(i. e., the fullest complement of days, or a year); “after 
three full years.” Cf. Leviticus 25, 20; Judges 17. 10, and 
“the days” for the years, Joel 1.2. So @ month of days is 
used for a full month, wanting no day to complete it (Mar- 
gin, Genesis 29. 14; Numbers 11. 20, 21). The Israelites here 
also kept to the letter of the law in bringing in the tithes 
of their increase every third year (Deuteronomy 14. 28; 
26.12). 5. offer—lit., burn incense; i.e., ‘offer a sacri- 
fice of thanksgiving with burnt incense and with leay- 
ened bread.” The frankincense was laid on the meat 
offering, and taken by the priest from it to burn on 
the altar (Leviticus 2. 1, 2, 8-11). Though unleavened cakes 
were to accompany the peace offering sacrifice of ar.- 
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mals, leavened bread was also commanded (Leviticus 
7.12, 13), but not as a “meat offering” (Leviticus 2, 11), 
this liketh you—i.e., this is what ye like. 6-11. Jehovah 
details His several chastisements inflicted with a view to 
reclaiming them: but adds to each the same sad result, 
“yet have ye not returned unto me” (Isaiah 9.13; Jere- 
miah 5.3; Hosea 7.10); the monotonous repetition of the 
same burden marking their pitiable obstinacy. clean< 
ness of teeth—explained by the parallel, ‘‘ want of bread.” 
The famine alluded to is that mentioned, 2 Kings 8,1. 
(GRoOTIUS.] Where there is no food to masticate, the teeth 
are free from uncleanness, but it is the cleanness of want, 
Cf. Proverbs 14, 4, ‘‘ Where no oxen are, the crib is clean.” 
So spiritually, where all is outwardly smooth and clean, 
it is often because there is no solid religion. Better fight- 
ings and fears with real piety, than peace and respectable 
decorum without spiritual life. 7%. withholden ... rain 
... three months to... harvest—the time when rain 
was most needed, and when usually “the latter rain” fell, 
viz., in spring, the latter half of February, and the whole 
of March and April (Hosea 6.3; Joel 2.23). The drought 
meant is that mentioned 1 Kings 17.1. [Grorrus.] rain 
upon one city... not... upon another—any rain that 
fell.was only partial. 8. three cities wamdered—i, c., the 
inhabitants of three cities (cf. Jeremiah 14.1-6). Grorrus 
explains this verse and »v, 7, ‘‘The rain fell on neighbour- 
ing countries, but not on Israel, which marked the 
drought to be, not accidental, but the special judgment 
of God.” The Israelites were obliged to leave their cities 
and homes to seek water at a distance. [CALYVIN.] 9. * 
blasting—the blighting influence of the east wind on the 
corn (Genesis 41.6), when... gardens, . , increased— 
in vain ye multiplied your gardens, &c., for I destroyed 
their produce. BocHART supports Margin, “the multitude 
of your gardens.” palmer-worn —a species of locust is 
here meant hurtful to fruits of trees, not to herbage or 
corn, The same east wind which brought the drought,, 
blasting, and mildew, brought also the locusts into Judea. 
[BocHART] (Exodus 10, 13), 10. pestilence after the man= 
ner of Egypt—such as I formerly sent on the Egyptians. 
(Exodus 9, 3, &c., 8, &c,; 12.29; Deuteronomy 28, 27, 60), Cf.. 
the same phrase, Isaiah 10.24. have taken away youn 
horses—lit., accompanied with the captivity of your horses: 1; 
have given up your young men to be slain, and their. 
horses to be taken by the foe (cf. 2 Kings 13.7). stimk of 
your camps—i, e,, of your slain men (éf, Isaiah 34.3; Joel: 
2.20). to come up unto your nostrils—The Hebrew is. 
more emphatic, ‘‘to come up, and that unto your nostrils,” 
11. some of you—some parts of your territory.. as God 
overthrew Sodom — (Deuteronomy 29, 23; Isaiah. 13.19; 
Jeremiah 49, 18; 50, 40; 2 Peter 2.6; Jude7.) ‘*God” is often 
repeated in Hebrew instead of J. The earthquake here 
apparently alluded to is not that in the reign.of Uzziah, 
which occurred ‘two years” later (ch. 1.1), Traces of earth- 
quakes and volcanic agency abound in Palestine: tosome 
of the effects of these in previous times the allusion here is, 
Cf. the prophecy, Deuteronomy 28, 15-68, with. v. 6-11 here. 
as a firebrand plucked out of... burning—(Cf. Isaiah 7. 
4; Zechariah 3, 2,) The phrase is proverbial. for a narrow 
escape from utter extinction. Though Israel:revived asa 
nation under Jeroboam II., it was but for a time, and that 
after an almost utter destruction previously (2 Kings 14, 
26). 12, Therefore—as all chastisements have failed to 
make thee “return unto me.” thus will.I do unto thee 
—as I have threatened (v. 2.3). prepare to meet thy God 
—God is about to inflict the last and worstjudgment on 
thee, the extinction of thy nationality.; consider then 
what preparation thou canst make for encountering Him 
as thy foe (Jeremiah 46, 14; Luke 14. 81, 32), But as that 
would be madness to think of (Isaiah 27,4; Ezekiel 22. 14 
Hebrews 10, 31), see what can’ be done towards mitigating 
the severity of the coming judgment, by penitence (Isaiah 
27.5; 1 Corinthians 11.31). This, latter: exhortation is fol- 
lowed up in ch. 5.4, 6, 8, 14,15, 13..The God whom Israel 
is to “ prepare to meet’’ (v. 12) is.here described in sublime 
terms. wind—not as Margin,.“spirit.’”’ The God with 
whom thou hast to dois the Omnipotent Maker of things 
seen, such as the stupendous. mountains, and of things tco 
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subtle to be seen, though of powerful agency, as the “‘ wind.” 
declareth unto man,,, his thought—(Psalm 139.2.) Ye 
think that your secret thoughts escape my cognizance, 
but Iam the searcher of hearts. maketh... morning 
darkness—(Ch. 5.8; 8.9.) Both lit. turning the sunshine 
into darkness, and jig. turning the prosperity of the un- 
godly into sudden adversity (Psalm 73. 12, 18, 19; cf, Jere- 
miah 13. 16), treadeth upon... high places—God tread- 
eth down the proud of the earth. He subjects to Him all 
‘things however high they be (Micah 1.3), Cf. Deuter- 
onomy 382. 13; 33. 29, where the same phrase is used of God’s 
people, elevated by God above every other human height. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-27. ELEGY OVER THE PROSTRATE KINGDOM: RE- 
-NEWED EXHORTATIONS TO REPENTANCE: GOD DECLARES 
THAT THE COMING DAY OF JUDGMENT SHALL BE TERRIBLE 
TO THE SCORNERS WHO DESPISE IT; CEREMONIAL SER- 
VICES ARE NOT ACCEPTABLE TO HIM WHERE TRUE PIETY 
EXISTS NOT: ISRAEL SHALL THEREFORE BE REMOVED FAR 
EASTWARD. I. lamentation—an elegy for the destruc- 
tion coming on you. Cf. Ezekiel 32. 2, “take up,” viz., asa 
mournful burden (Ezekiel 19.1; 27.2). 2. virgim of Israel 
—the Israelite state heretofore unsubdued by foreigners, 
Cf. Isaiah 23.12; Jeremiah 18, 13; 31.4, 21; Lamentations 2, 
13 may be interpreted, Thou who wast once the “ virgin 
daughter of Zion.” Rather, “ virgin’’ as applied toa state 
implies its beauty, and the delights on which it prides it- 
_ Self, its luxuries, power, and wealth, [CALVIN.] no more 
rise—in the existing order of things: in the Messianic 
dispensation it is to rise again, according to many proph- 
ecies. Cf. 2 Kings 6,23; 24.7, for the restricted sense of 
“no more.” forsaken upon her land—or, “ prostrated 
upon,” &c. (cf, Ezekiel 29.5; 32.4). [MAURER.] 3. went 
out by a thousand—i, e., “ the city from which there used 
to go out a thousand” equipped for war, ‘ City’ is put for 
“the inhabitants of the city,’ as in ch. 4,8 shall leave 
... hundred—shall have only a hundred left, the rest 
being destroyed by sword and pestilence (Deuteronomy 
28.62). 4. Seek ye me, and ye shall live—lit., “Seek... 
me, and live.” The second imperative expresses the cer- 
tainty of “life’ (escape from judgment) resulting from 
obedience to the precept in the first imperative. If they 
perish, it is their own fault; God would forgive, if they 
would repent (Isaiah 55,3,6), 5. seek not Beth-el—i. e., 
the calves at Beth-el. Gilgal—(Wote, ch.4.4.) Beer-sheba 
—in Judah on the southern frontier towards Edom, Once 
“the well of the oath”? by Jehovah, ratifying Abraham’s 
covenant with Abimelech, and the scene of his calling on 
“the Lord, the everlasting God’ (Genesis 21, 31, 33), now a 
stronghold of idolatry (ch. 8. 14), Gilgal shall surely 
go into captivity—a play on similar sounds in the He- 
brew, Giilgal, galoh, yigleh: “ Gilgal (the place of rolling) 
shall rolling be rolled away.” Bethel shall come to 
naught — Beth-el (i. e., the house of God), called because 
of its vain idols Beth-aven (i. e., the house of vanity, or 
naught, Hosea 4.15; 10.5, 8), shall indeed “ come to naught.” 
6. break out like fire—bursting through every thing in 
His way. God is ‘ta consuming fire’? (Deuteronomy 4. 
24; Isaiah 10,17; Lamentations 2.3), the house of Joseph 
—the kingdom of Israel, of which the tribe of Ephraim, 
Joseph's son, was the chief tribe (cf. Ezekiel 37.16), nome 
to quench itin Beth-el—i c., none in Beth-el to quench 
it; none of the Beth-el idols on which Israel so depended, 
able to remove the Divine judgments, 7. turn judgment 
to wormwood—i. e., pervert it to most bitter wrong. As 
justice is sweet, so injustice is bitterness to the injured. 
Wormwood is from a Hebrew root, to execrate, on account of 
its noxious and bitter qualities, leave off righteousness 
in... earth—MAURER translates, “cast righteousness to 
the ground,” asin Isaiah 28,2; Daniel 8.12. 8. the seven 
stars—lii., the heap or cluster of seven larger stars and 
others smaller (Job 9,9; 38.31), The former whole pas- 
sage seems to have been in Amos’ mind. He names the 
stars well known to shepherds (to which class Amos be- 
longed), Orion as the precursor of the tempests which are 
hore threatened, and the Pleiades as ushering in spring, 
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shadow of death—Hebraism for the densest darkness. 
calleth for the waters of the sea—both to send deluges 
in judgment, and the ordinary rain in mercy (1 Kings 18, 
44). 9. strengtheneth the spoiled—iit., spoil or devasta- 
tion: hence the person spoiled. WINER, MAURER, and the 
best modern critics translate, “maketh devastation (or de- 
struction) suddenly to arise,” lit., maketh it to gleam forth like 
thedawn, Ancient versions support English Version, The 
Hebrew is elsewhere used, to make, to shine, to make glad; 
and as English Version here (Psalm 39, 13), “recover 
strength.’ the spoiled shall come—‘ devastation,” or 
“destruction shall come upon.” (MAURER.] English Ver= 
sion expresses that, strong as Israel fancies herself after 
the successes of Jeroboam II, (2 Kings 14, 25), even the 
weakest can be made by God to prevail against the strong, 
10. him that rebuketh in the gate—the judge who con- 
demns their iniquity in the place of judgment (Isaiah 29. 21), 
abhor him that speaketh uprightly—the prophet telling 
them the unwelcome truth: answering in the parallelism 
to the judge “ that rebuketh in the gate” (cf. 1 Kings 22, 8; 
Proverbs 9.8; 12.1; Jeremiah 36. 23), 1. burdens of 
wheat—burdensome taxes levied in kind from the wheat of 
the needy, to pamper the lusts of the great. [HENDER- 
SON.] Or wheat advanced in time of scarcity, and ex- 
acted again ata burdensome interest. [RABBI SALOMON.] 
built houses ... but not dwell in them ,.. vine= 
yards, ... but not drink wine of them—according to 
the original prophecy of Moses (Deuteronomy 28, 30, 38, 39). 
The converse shall be true in restored Israel (ch. 9. 14; 
Isaiah 65, 21, 22), 12. they afflict . . . they take—rather, 
“(ye) who afflict... take.” bribe—lit., a price with 
which one who has an unjust cause ransoms himself from 
your sentence (1 Samuel 12.3, Margin; Proverbs 6. 35). 
turn aside the poor in the gate—refuse them their right 
in the place of justice (ch. 2.7; Isaiah 29. 21), 13. the pru=- 
dent—the spiritually wise. shall keep silemce—not mere 
silence of tongue, but the prudent shall keep himself 
quiet from taking part in any public or private affairs 
which he can avoid: as it is ‘an evil time,’ and one in 
which alllawis set at naught. Ephesians 5, 16 refers to 
this. Instead of impatiently agitating against irremedi- 
able evils, the godly wise will not cast pearls before swine, 
who would trample these, and rend the offerers (Matthew 
7. 6), but will patiently wait for God’s time of deliverance 
in silent submission (Psalm 39.9). 14. amd so—on con- 
dition of your “seeking good,” shall be with you as ye 
have spoken—as ye have boasted, viz., that God is with 
you, and that you are His people (Micah 3.11), 15. Hate 
-.. evil ... lowe... good—(Isaiah 1. 16,17; Romans 
12.9.) judgment in the gate—justice in the place where 
causes are tried, it may be thatthe Lord. , . will be 
gracious—so, “‘ peradventure’”’ (Exodus 32. 30). Not that 
men are to come to God with an uncertainty whether or 
no He will be gracious: the expression merely implies 
the difficulty in the way, because of the want of true re- 
pentance on man’s part, so.as to stimulate the zealous ear- 
nestness of believers in seeking God (cf, Genesis 16, 2; 
Joel 2. 14; Acts 8, 22). the remnant of Joseph—(see »v, 6,) 
Israel (represented by “ Ephraim,’ the leading tribe, and 
descendant of Joseph) was, comparatively to what it once 
was, now but a remnant, Hazael of Syria having smitten 
all the coasts from Jordan eastward, Gilead and Bashan, 
Gad, Reuben, and Manasseh (2 Kings 10. 32, 33). [HENDER- 
soNn.] Rather, “‘the remnant of Israel that shall have 
been left after the wicked have been destroyed,” 
[MAURER] 16, Therefore—resumed from v, 13. God 
foresees. they will not obey the exhortation (v, 14, 15); but 
will persevere in the unrighteousness stigmatized (v, 7. 10, 
12), the Lord (JEHOVAH), the God of hosts, the Lord—an 
accumulation of titles, of which His lordship over all 
things is the climax, to mark that from His judgment 
there is no appeal, streets... highways—the broad 
open spaces and the narrow streets common in the East. 
call the husbandman to mourning—the citizens shall 
call the inexperienced husbandmen to act the part usually 
performed by professional mourners, as there will not be 
enough of the latter for the universal mourning which 
prevails. such as are skilful of lamentation—profes- 






God Rejecteth Hypocritical Service. 
sional mourners hired to lead off the lamentations for the 
deceased; alluded to in Ecclesiastes 12.5; generally fe- 
males (Jeremiah 9. 17-19). 17. im all vineyards... 
wailing—where usually songs of joy were heard. pass 
through thee—taking vengeance (Exodus 12, [2, 23; Na- 
hum 1.12), “Pass over” and “pass by,” on the contrary, 
are used of God’s forgiving (Exodus 12, 28; Micah 7. 18; ef. 
ch. 7.8). 18. Woe unto you who do not scruple to say in 
irony, “‘ We desire that the day of the Lord would come,” 
t.e.,‘* Woe to you who treat it as ifit were a mere dream of 
the prophets” (Isaiah 5.19; Jeremiah 17, 15; Ezekiel 12. 22). 
to what end is it for you t—Amos taking their ironical 
words in earnest: for God often takes the blasphemer at 
his own word, in righteous retribution making the 
scoffer’s jest a terrible reality against himself. Ye have 
but little reason to desire the day of the Lord; for it will 
be to you calamity, and not joy. 19. As ifa man did flee 
... 8 lion, and a bear met him—trying to escape one 
calamity, he falls into another. This perhaps implies 
that inv. 18 their ironical desire for the day of the Lord 
was as if it would be an escape from existing calamities. 
The coming of the day of the Lord would be good news to 
us, if true; for we have served God (i.e., the golden 
calves). So do hypocrites flatter themselves as to death 
and judgment, as if these would be a relief from existing 
ills of life. The lion may from generosity spare the pros- 
trate, but the bear spares none (cf. Job 20.24; Isaiah 24, 18), 
leaned . . . on the wall—on the side wall of the house, to 
support himself from falling. Snakes often hide them- 
selves in fissures in a wall. Those not reformed by God’s 
jadgments will be pursued by them: if they escape one, 
another is ready to seizethem, 21. I hate, I despise—the 
two verbs joined without a conjunction express God’s 
strong abhorrence. your feast-days—yours ; not mine ; Ido 
notacknowledge them: unlike thosein Judah, yoursareof 
numan, not Divine institution. I will not smell—i.e., I 
will take no delight in the sacrifices offered (Genesis 8. 21; 
Leviticus 26.31), im your solemn assemblies—lit., days 
of restraint, Iseiah 1, 10-15 is parallel. Isaiah is fuller; 
Amos, more condensed. Amos condemns Israel not only 
en the ground of their thinking to satisfy God by sacri- 
fices witbout obedience, the charge brought by Isaiah 
against the Jews, but also because even their external 
ritual was a mere corruption, and unsanctioned by God, 
22. meat offerings—flour, &c. Unbloody offerings, 
peace offerings—offerings for obtaining from God peace 
and prosperity. Hebrew, thank offerings. 23. Take away 
from me—iit., “Take away, from upon me;”’ the idea being 
that of a burden pressing wpon the bearer. So Isaiah 1. 14, 
“They are a trouble unto me (lit., a burden upon me): 
Iam weary to bear them.” the noise of thy songs—the 
hymns and instrumental music on sacred occasions 
are to me nothing but a disagreeable noise. I will not 
hear—Isaiah substitutes “prayers” (Isaiah 1. 15) for 
the “‘songs”’ and “melody” here; but, like Amos, closes 
with “I will not hear.” 24. judgment—justice. run 
down —iit., roll, i.e., flow abundantly (Isaiah 48, 18), With- 
out the desire to fulfil righteousness in the offerer, the 
sacrifice is hateful to God (1 Samuel 15, 22; Psalm 66, 18; 
Hosea 6. 6; Micah 6. 8). 25, 26. Have ye offered, &c. — 
Yes: ye have. “But (all the time with strange incon- 
sistency) ye have borne (aloft in solemn pomp) the taber- 
nacle (i. e., the portable shrine, or model tabernacle : small 
enough not to be detected by Moses; cf. Acts 19. 24) of your 
Molech” (that idol is “your” god; Iam not, though ye go 
through the form of presenting offerings to me). The 
question, ‘“‘ Have ye,’’ is not a denial (for they did offer in 
the wilderness to Jehovah sacrifices of the cattle which 
they took with them in their nomad life there, Exodus 
24.4; Numbers 7. and 9. 1, &¢.), but a strong affirmation 
(ef. 1 Samuel 2. 27,28; Jeremiah 31, 20; Ezekiel 20. 4). The 
sin of Israel in Amos’ time is the very sin of their fore- 
fathers, mocking God with worship, whilst at the same 
. time worshipping idols (cf. Ezekiel 20, 89). It was clandes- 

tine in Moses’ time, else he would have put it down; he 

Was aware generally of their unfaithfulness, though not 

knowing the particulars(Deuteronomy 31. 21,27). Molech 
+. Chiun— Molech means king: answering to Mars 
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Denunciation of Zion and Samaria. 


[BENGEL]; the Sun [JABLONSKI]; Saturn, the same as 
“Chiun.” [MAURER.] The LXX, translate “Chiun” into 
Remphan, as Stephen quotes it (Acts 7. 42, 43), The same 
god had often different names. Molechis the Ammonite 
name; Chiun, the Arabic and Persian name, written also 
Chevan. In an Arabic lexicon Chiun means austere ; so 
astrologers represented Saturn as a planet baleful in his 
influence, Hence the Pheenicians offered human sacrifices 
to him, children especially; so idolatrous Israel also. 
Rimmon was the Syrian name (2 Kings 5. 18); pronounced 
as Remvan, or ‘“* Remphan,” just as Chiuwn was also Chevan. 
Molech had the form of a king; Chevan, or Chiun, of a 
star. [GROTIUS.] Remphan was the Egyptian name for 
Saturn: hence the LXX. translator of Amos gave the 
Egyptian name for the Hebrew, being an Egyptian. 
{Hoprvs II. Bibl. 4, 115.] The same as the Wile, of which 
the Egyptians made the star Saturn the representative, 
[HARENBERG.] BENGEL considers Remphan or Rephan 
akin to Teraphim and Remphis, the name of a king of 
Egypt. The Hebrews became infected with Sabeanism, 
the oldest form of idolatry, the worship of the Saba or 
starry hosts in their stay in the Arabian desert, where Job 
notices its prevalence (Job 31. 26); in opposition, in v. 27, 
Jehovah declares Himself “ the God of hosts.” the star 
of your god—R. ISAAC CARO says all the astrologers rep- 
resented Saturn as the star of Israel. Probably there was 
@ figure of a star on the head of the image of the idol, to 
represent the planet Saturn; hence ‘images’ correspond 
to “star” in the parallel clause, A star in hieroglyphics 
represents God (Numbers 24, 17). Images are either a 
Hebraism for image, or refer to the many images made to 
represent Chiun, 27. beyond Damascus—in Acts 7, 43 it 
is ‘‘bevond Babylon,” which includes beyond Damascus. 
In Amos’ time, Damascus was the object of Israel's fear 
because of the Syrian wars, Babylon was not yet named 
as the place of their captivity. STEPHEN supplies this 
name. Their place of exile was in fact, as he states, “ be- 
yond Babylon,” in Halah and Habor by the river Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes (2 Kings 17. 6; ef. here ch. 1. 
5; 4.3; 6.14), Theroad to Assyria lay through “ Damascus.” 
It is therefore specified, that not merely shall they be car- 
ried captives to Damascus, as they had been by Syrian 
kings (2 Kings 10. 32,33; 13.7), but, beyond that, to a region 
whence a return was not so possible as from Damascus. 
They were led captive by Satan into idolatry, therefore 
God caused them to go captive among idolaters. Cf. 2 


Kings 15. 29; 16.9; Isaiah 8. 4, whence it appears Tiglath-~° 


pileser attacked Israel and Damascus at the same time at 
Ahaz’s request (Amos 3, 11), 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-14. DENUNCIATION OF BOTH THE SISTER NA- 
TIONS (ESPECIALLY THEIR NOBLES) FOR WANTON SECU- 
RITY—ZION, AS WELL AS SAMARIA: THREAT OF THE Ex- 
ILE: RUIN OF THEIR PALACES AND SLAUGHTER OF THE 
PEOPLE: THEIR PERVERSE INJUSTICE. 1. mamed chief of 
the nations —i.e., you nobles, so eminent in influence, 
that your names are celebrated among the chief nations. 
[LUDOVICUS DE DIEvU.] Hebrew, * Men designated by name 
among the first-fruits of the nations,” i. e., men of note in 
Israel, the people chosen by God as first of the nations 
(Exodus 19. 5; cf. Numbers 24. 20). [PIscaTor.] to whom 
... Israel came—i.e., the princes to whom the Israelites 
used to repair for the decision of controversies, recog- 
nizing their authority. [MAURER.] I prefer to refer 
“which” to the antecedent “ Zion” and “Samaria ;” these 
were esteemed “chief’’ strongholds among the heathen 
nations ‘“‘to whom... Israel came’? when it entered 
Canaan; v. 2 accords with this. 2. Calneh—on the east 
bank of the Tigris. Once powerful, but recently subju- 
gated by Assyria (Isaiah 10. 9; about B. 0. 794). Hamath— 
subjugated by Jeroboam II. (2 Kings 14. 25). Also by As- 
syria subsequently (2 Kings 18. 34). Cf. v.14, below. Gath— 
subjugated by Uzziah (2 Chronicles 26.6), 4. be they bete 
ter—no.. Their so recent subjugation renders it needless 
for me to tell you they are not. And yet they once were: 
still they could not defend themselves against the enemy 
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How vain, then, your secure confidence in the strength of 
Mounts Zion and Samaria! He takes cities respectively 
east, north, south, and west of Israel (cf. Nahum 3, 8), 3. 
Ye persuade yourselves that “the evil day’ foretold by 
the prophéts is “far off,” though they déclare it near 
(Ezekiel 12, 22,27). Ye in your imagination put it far off, 
and therefore bring near violent oppression, suffering it to 
sit enthroned, as it were, among you (Psalm 94, 20). The 
notion of judgment being far off has always been an in- 
centive to the sinner’s recklessness of living (Ecclesiastes 
8, 12, 13; Matthew 24, 48). Yet that very recklessness 
brings near the evil day which he puts far off. ‘Ye bring 
on fever by your intemperance, and yet would put it far 
off.” [CALVIN.] 4. (See ch. 2, 8.) beds of ivory —i.e., 
adorned, or inlaid, with ivory (ch. 3.15), stretch them- 
selves—in luxurious self-indulgence. lambs out of the 
flock—picked out as the choicest, for their owners’ selfish 
gratification, 5. chant—lit., mark distinct sounds and tones. 
viol—the lyre, orlute. invent... instruments... like 
David—they fancy they equal David in musical skill (1 
Chronicles 23. 5; Nehemiah 12. 36). They defend their 
luxurious passion for music by his example: forgetting 
that he pursued this stady when at peace and free from 
danger, and that for the praise of God; but they pursue 
for their own self-gratification, and that when God is 
angry and ruin is imminent, 6. drink... in bowls— 
in the large vessels or basins in which wine was mixed; 
not satisfied with the smaller cups in which it was ordi- 
narily drunk, after having been poured from the large 
mixer. chief ointments—i,e., the most costly: not for 
health or cleanliness, but wanton luxury. not grieved 
for the affliction of Joseph—lit., the breach, i.e., the na- 
tional wound or calamity (Psalm 60, 2; Ezekiel 34, 4) of 
the house of Joseph (ch. 5.6); resembling in this the heart- 
lessness of their forefathers, the sons of Jacob, towards 
Joseph, “eating bread” whilst their brother lay in the 
pit, and then selling him to Ishmaelites, 7. Therefore 
... Shall they go captive with the first—As they were 
first among the people in rank (v, 1), and anointed them- 
selves *‘ with the chief ointments” (v. 6), so shall they be 
among the foremost in going into captivity. banquet— 
lit., the merry-making shout of revellers; from an Arabic 
root, to ery out, In the Hebrew, ‘‘Marzeach,’’ here, 
there is an allusion to “ Mizraqu,”’ bowls (v. 6), them that 
stretched themselves—on luxurious couches (v. 4). 8. 
the excellency of Jacob—(Psalm 47. 4.) The sanctuary 


“which was the great glory of the covenant people [VATAB- 


Lus] (Ezekiel 24,21). The priesthood, and kingdom, and 
dignity, conferred on them by God. These, saith God, are 
of no account in my eyes towards averting punishment. 
{CALVIN.] hate his palaces—as being the store-houses of 
“robbery ” (ch. 3. 10,15). How sad a change from God’s 
love of Zion’s gates (Psalm 87, 2) and palaces (Psalm 48, 3, 
13), owing to the people's sin! the city—collectively: 
both Zion and Samaria (v. 1), all that is therein—ii,, its 
fulness; the multitude of men and of riches in it (ef. Psalm 
24.1), 9. If as many as fen (Leviticus 26. 26; Zechariah 8, 
23) remain in a house (a rare case, and only in the scattered 
villages, as there will be scarcely a house in which the 
enemy will leave any), they shall all, toa man, die of the 
plague, a usual concomitant of war in the East (Jeremiah 
24.10; 44.13; Ezekiel 6,11), 10. a man’s uncle—the near- 
est relatives had the duty of burying the dead (Genesis 25, 
9; 35.29; Judges 16.31). No nearer relative was left of this 
man than an wnele, and he that burneth him—the un- 
cle, who is a/so at the same time the one that burneth him, 
(one of the “ten,” v. 9). Burial was the usual Hebrew 
mode of disposing of their dead, But in cases of necessity, 
as when the men of Jabesh-gilead took the bodies of Saul 
and his three sons from the walls of Beth-shan and burned 
them to save them from being insulted by the Philistines, 
burning was practised. Soin this case, to prevent conta- 
gion, the bones—i. e., the dead body (Genesis 50. 25), Per- 
haps here there is an allusion in the phrase to the emaci- 
ated condition of the body, which was little else but skin 
and bones, say unto him that is by the sides of the 
house—i, e., to the only one left of the ten in the interior of 
the house (MAURER) (cf. Note, Isaiah 14. 13), Hold thy 
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+ The Judgment of the’ Grasshoppers.» ; . 


tongue... Wwe may not.., mention ,,, the Lord— 
After receiving the reply, that none is left besides the one 
addressed, when the man outside fancies the man still 
surviving inside to be on the point, as was customary, of 
expressing devout gratitude to God who spared him, the 


man outside interrupts him, ‘‘ Hold thy tongue! for there. 


is not now cause for mentioning with praise (Joshua 23, 7) 
the name of Jehovah ;” for thou also must die; as all the 
ten are to die to the last man (v, 9; ef. ch. 8.3). Formerly 
ye boasted in the name of Jehovah, as if ye were His 
peculiar people; now ye shall be silent and shudder at His 
name, as hostile to you, and as one from whom ye wish to be 
hidden (Revelation 6.16), [CALVIN.] IL. commandeth, 
and he will smite—His word of command, when once 
given, cannot but be fulfilled (Isaiah 55.11), His mere word 
is enough to smite with destruction. great honse . . . little 
house—He will spare none, great or small (ch. 8. 15). 
JEROME interprets the great house as Israel, and the small 
house as Judah; the former being reduced to branches o1 
ruins, lit., small drops; the latter, though injured with clefts 
or rents, which threaten its fall, yet still permitted tostand. 
12. In turning judgment (justice) into gall (poison), and 
righteousness into hemlock (or wormwood; bitter and nox- 
ious), ye act as perversely as if one were to make horses to 
run upon a rook or to plough with oxen there. [MAURER.] AS 
horses and oxen are useless on @ rock, so ye are incapable 
of fulfilling justice. [Grorrus.] Ye impede the course of 
God’s benefits, because ye are as it were a hard rock on 
which His favour cannot run. ‘Those that will not be 
tilled as fields, shall be abandoned as rocks,” [CALVIN] 
13. rejoice in a thing of naught—i, ¢., in your vain and 
fleeting riches. Have we not taken to us horns—i. ¢., 
acquired power, so as to conquer our neighbours (2 Kings 
14.25), Horns are the Hebrew symbol of power, being the 
instrument of strength in many animals (Psalm 75. 10). 
14. from the entering in of Hamath—the point of en- 
trance for an invading army (as Assyria) into Israel from 
the north; specified here, as Hamath had been just before 
subjugated by Jeroboam II. (v. 2). Do not glory in your 
recently-acquired city, for it shall be the starting-point 
for the foe to afflict you. How sad the contrast to the 
feast of Solomon attended by a congregation from this 
same Hamath, the most northern boundary of Israel, to 
the Nile, the river of Egypt, the most southern boundary ! 
unto the river of the wilderness—i. ¢., to Kedron, which 
empties itself into the north bay of the Dead Sea below 
Jericho (2 Chronicles 28, 15), the southern boundary of the 
ten tribes (2 Kings 14. 25, “from the entering of Hamath 
unto the sea of the plain”). [MAUREB.] To the river Nile, 
which skirts the Arabian wilderness, and separates Egypt 
from Canaan. [GrRorTrius.} If this verse includes Judah, 
as well as Israel (ef. v. 1, Zion and Samaria), GRoTIUS’ view 
is correct; and it agrees with 1 Kings 8. 65, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-9. Chapters 7., 8., 9., contain VISIONS, WITH on 
EXPLANATIONS. Ch. 7. consists of two parts: first (v. 1-9), 
PROPHECIES ILLUSTRATED BY THREE SYMBOLS; (1), A 
vision of grasshoppers or young locusts, which devour the 
grass, but are removed at Amos’ entreaty; (2), Fire drying 
up even the deep, and withering part of the land, but re- 
moved at Amos’ entreaty; (3), A plumb-line to mark the 
buildings for destruction. Secondly (v. 10-17), NARRATIVE 
oF AMAZIAH’S INTERRUPTION OF AMOS IN CONSEQUENCE 
OF THE FOREGOING PROPHECIES, AND PREDICTION OF 
HIS Doom. 1. showed ... me; and, behold—the same 
formula prefaces the three visions in this chapter, and 
the fourth in ch. 8,1. grasshoppers—rather, locusts in the 
eaterpillar state, from a Hebrew root, to creep forth; in 
the autumn the eggs are deposited in the earth; in the 
spring the young come forth. [MAURER,.] the latter 
growth—viz., of grass, which comes up after the mowing. 
They do notin the East mow their grass and make’ hay 
of it, but cut it off the ground as they require it, the 
king’s mowings—the first-fruits of the mown grass, 
tyrannically exacted by the king from the people. The 
literal locusts, as in Joel, are probably symbols of human 





: thus the growth of grass after the king’s mowings will 
n the political revival of Israel under Jeroboam II. (2 
oh 25), after it had been mown down, as it were, by 
_ Hazael and Ben-hadad of Syria (2 Kings 13.3). [@Rorrus.] 
* by whom shall Jacob arise }—If thou, O God, dost not 
how can Jacob maintain his ground, reduced as he is 

by repeated attacks of the Assyrians, and ere long about 
to be invaded by the Assyrian Pul (2 Kings 15, 19,20)? CL 
Isaiah 41.19. The mention of “Jacob” as a plea that God 
should “remember for them His covenant” with their 
forefather, the patriarch (Psalm 106. 45). he is small—re- 
_duced in numbers and in strength, 3. repented for this 
—i.e., of this. The change was not in the mind of God 
(Numbers 2. 19; James 1. 17), but in the effect outwardly. 
God unchangeably does what is just; it is just that He 
should hear intercessory prayer (James 5. 16-18), as it 
would have been just for him to have let judgment take 
_ its course at once on the guilty nation, but for the prayer 
of one or two righteous men in it (ef. Genesis 18. 23-33; 1 
Samuel 15.11; Jeremiah 42.10). The repentance of the sin- 
ner, and God's regard to His own attributes of mercy and 
covenanted love, also cause God outwardly to deal with 
him as if he repented (Jonah 3. 10), whereas the changein 
outward dealing is.in strictest harmony with God’s own 
unchangeableness. It shall mot be—Israel's utter over- 
throw new. Pul was influenced by God to accept 
money and withdraw from Israel. 4. called to contend 
—i. e., with Israel judicially (Job 9. 3; Isaiah 66. 16; 
Ezekiel 38. 22) He ordered to come at His call the 
infliction of punishment by jie on Israel, é. e., drought 
(ef, ch. 4. 6-11). [MAURER.) Rather, war (Numbers 21, 28), 
viz., Tiglath-pileser. [Grorrus.] devoured the ... deep 
—i. ¢., a great part of Israel, whom he carried away. 
Waters are the symbol for many people (Revelation 17. 15). 
did cat up a part—viz., all the land (cf. ch. 4.7) of Israel 
east of Jordan (1 Chronicles 5, 26; Isaiah 9,1). This was a 
worse judgement than the previous one: the locusts ate up 
the grass: the fire not. only affects the surface of the 
ground, but burns up the very roots and reaches even to 
the deep. 7. wall made by a plumb-line—viz., perpen- 
dicular. 8. plumb-line in... midst of , .. Israel—no 
longer are the symboals, as in the former two, stated gen- 
erally; this one is expressly applied to Israel. God’s 
long-suffering is worn out by Israel’s perversity: so Amos 
ceases to intercede (cf. Genesis 18, 33). The plummet-line 
wwas used not only in building, but in destroying houses 
(2 Kings 21. 13; Isaiah 28. 17; 34. 11; Lamentations 2,8). It 
denotes that God’s judgments are measured out by the 
exactesé rules of justice. Here it is placed in the midst of 
Israel, i. ¢., the judgment is not to be confined to an outer 
part of Israel, as by Tiglath-pileser; it is to reach the very 
centre, This was fulfilled when Shalmaneser, after a 
three years’ siege of Samaria, took it, and carried away 
Israel captive finally to Assyria (2 Kings 17, 3, 5, 6, 23). 
mot... pass by .., amy more—not forgive them any 
re (ch. 8.2; Proverbs 19. 11; Micah 7. 18). 9. high 
ces—dedicated to idols, of Isaac—they. boasted of 
their following the example of their forefather Isaac, in 
erecting high places at Beer-sheba (ch. 5.5; ef, Genesis 26, 
23, 21; 46.1); but he and Abraham erected them before 
the temple was appointed at Jerusalem; and to God, 
whereas they did so, after the temple had been fixed as 
the only place for sacrifices; and to idols. In the Hebrew 
here Isaac is written with s, instead of the usual és; both 
forms mean laughter; the change of spelling perhaps ex- 
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presses that their “‘high places of Isaac’? may be well so, 


called, but not as they meant by the name; for they are 
only fit to be laughed at in seorn. Probably, however, 
the mention of “Isaac” and “Israel” simply expresses 
that these names, which their degenerate posterity 
boasted in as if ensuring their safety, will not save them 
and their idolatrous “sanctuaries” on which they de- 
pended from ruin (cf. ch. 8 14), house of Jeroboam 
with ... sword—fulfilled in the extinction of Zacha- 
Tiah, son of Jeroboam IL, the last of the descendants of 
Jeroboam I., who had originated the idolatry of the calves 
42 Kings 15. 8-10). 

10-17. AMAZIAH’S CHARGE AGAINST ‘cannes HIS Doom 


of the Fire and the Plumb-line. AMOS VIL Amaziah Complaineth of Amos. 


FORETOLD. 10. priest of Beth-el—chief priest of the 
royal sanctuary to the calves at Beth-el. These being an 
engine of state policy to keep Israel separate from Judah, 
Amaziah construes Amos’ words against them as treason, 
So in the case of Elijah and Jeremiah (1 Kings.18, 17; Jere- 
miah 37. 13, 14), So the antitype Jesus was charged (John 
19. 12); political expediency being made in all ages the 
pretext for dishonouring God and persecuting His ser, 
vants (John 11. 48-50). Soin the case of Paul (Acts 17, 6,7 
24,5). im the midst of . . . Israel—probably alluding to 
Amos’ own words, “in the midst of... Israel” (v. §), 
foretelling the state’s overthrow to the very centre. Not 
secretly, or in a corner, but openly, in the very centre af the 
state, so as to upset the whole utterly. land is not able 
to bear all his words—they are so many and so intolera- 
ble. A sedition will be the result. The mention of his 
being “ priest of Beth-el” implies that it was for his own 
priestly gain, not for the king or state, he was so keen. 
1l. Jeroboam shall die, &c.—Amos had not said this: 
but that “the house of Jeroboam” should fall “with the 
sword” (v. 9). But Amaziah exaggerates the charge, to 
excite Jeroboam against him. The king, however, did 
not give ear to Amaziah, probably from religious awe of 
the prophet of Jehovah, 12. Alse—Besides informing the 
king against Amos, lest that course should fail, as it did, 
Amaziah urges the troublesome prophet himselt to go 
back to his own land Judah, pretending to advise him in 
friendliness. seer—said contemptuously in reference to 
Amos’ visions which precede. there eat bread—you can 
earn a livelihood there, whereas remaining here you will 
be ruined. He judges of Amos by his own selfishness, as 
if regard to one’s own safety and livelihood are the para- 
mount considerations. So the false prophets (Ezekiel 13. 
19) were ready to say whatever pleased their hearers, how- 
ever false, for ‘‘handfuls of barley and pieces of bread.” 
13. prophesy not again—(Ch. 2,12.) at Beth-el—Ama- 
ziah wants to be let alone at least in his own residence. 
the king’s thapel—Beth-el was preferred by the king to 
Dan, the other seat of the calf-worship, as being nearer 
Samaria, the capital, and as hallowed by Jacob of old 
(Genesis 28. 16, 19; 35. 6, 7). He argues by implication 
against Amos’ presumption, as a private man, in speak- 
ing against the worship sanctioned by the king, and that 
in the very place consecrated to it for the king’s own de- 
votions. king’s court—i, e., residence: the seat of em- 
pire, where the king holds his court, and which thou 
oughtest to have reverenced. Samaria was the usual 
king’s residence: but for the convenience of attending 
the calf-worship, a royal palace was at Beth-el also. 14. 
I was no prophet—in answer to Amaziah’'s insinuation 
(v. 12), that he discharged the prophetical office to earn 
his ‘‘bread’”’ (like Israel’s mercenary prophets). So far 
from being rewarded, Jehovah’s prophets had to expect 
imprisonment and even death'as the result of their 
prophesying in Samaria or Israel: whereas the prophets 
of Baal were maintained at the king’s expense (cf. 1 Kings 
18. 19), I was not, says Amos, of the order of prophets, or 
educated in their schools, and deriving a livelihood from 
exer¢ising the publie functions of a prophet. I am a 
shepherd (cf. v. 15, ‘flock ;”’ the Hebrew for ‘‘ herdman” in- 
cludes the meaning, shepherd, cf. ch, 1. 1)in humble posi- 
tion, who did not even think of prophesying among you, 
until a Divine call impelled me to it, prophet’s son— 
i. e., disciple. Schools of prophets are mentioned first in 1 
Samuel; in these youths were educated to serve the the- 
ocracy as public instructors. Only in the kingdom of the 
ten tribes the continuance of the schools of the prophets 
is mentioned. They were missionary stations near the 
chief seats of superstition in Israel, and associations en- 
dowed with the Spirit of God; none were admitted but 
those to whom the Spirit had been previously imparted. 
Their spiritual fathers travelled about to visit the train- 
ing-schools, and cared for the members and even their 
widows (2 Kings 41,2). The pupils had their common 
board in them, and after leaving them still continued 
members. The offerings which in Judah were given by 
the pious to the Levites, in Israel went to the schools of 
the prophets (2 Kings 4.42). Prophecy (e. g., Elijah and 
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Vision of a Basket of Fruit. 


_Elisha) in Israel was more connected with extraordinary 


events than in Judah, inasmuch as, in the absence of the 


legal hierarchy of the latter, it needed to haye more pal- 
pable Divine sanction. syecamore—abounding in Pales- 
tine. The fruit was like the fig, but inferior; according 
to PLiny, & sort of compound, as the name expresses, of 
the fig and the mulberry. It was only eaten by the poorest 
(ef, 1 Kings 10, 27). gatherer—one occupied with their 
cultivation. [MAURER.] The mode of cultivating it was, 
they made an incision in the fruit when of a certain size, 
and on the fourth day afterwards it ripened (PLINY, H. 
N. 13. 7, 14). Grorrus from JEROME says, if it be not 
plucked off and “gathered” (which favours English Ver- 
sion), it is spoiled by gnats. 15. took me as I followed 
the flock—so David was taken (2 Samuel 7.8; Psalm 78, 
70,71). Messiah is the antitypical Shepherd (Psalm 23.; 
John 10). unto my people—against [MAURER]; 80 v. 16, 
Jehovah claims them still as His by right, though slight- 
ing His authority. God would recover them to His ser- 
vice by the prophet’s ministry. 16. drop—distil as the 
refreshing drops of rain (Deuteronomy 82, 2; Ezekiel 21.2; 
ef. Micah 2. 6, 11), 17. Phy wife shall be an harlot in 
the city—i. c., shall be forced by the enemy, whilst thou 
art looking on, unable to prevent her dishonour (Isaiah 
13.16; Lamentations 5.11). The words, “saith THE LORD,” 
are in striking opposition to “hou sayest” (v.16). di- 
vided by line—among the foe. a polluted land—Israel 
regarded every foreign land as that which really her own 
land was now, “ polluted” (Isaiah 24.5; Jeremiah 2.7), 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-14, VISION OF A BASKET OF SUMMER FRUIT, SYM- 
BOLICAL OF ISRAEL'S END. RESUMING THE SERIES OF 
SYMBOLS INTERRUPTED BY AMAZIAH, AMOS ADDS A 
Fount. THE AVARICE OF THE OPPRESSORS OF THE 
Poor: THE OVERTHROW OF THE NATION: THE WISH 
FOR THE MEANS OF RELIGIOUS COUNSEL, WHEN THERE 
SHALL BE A FAMINE OF THE WoRD. 1. summer fruit 
—Hebrew, Kitz. In v. 2“end” is in Hebrew Keetz. The 
similarity of sounds implies that, as the swmmer is 
the end of the year and the time of the ripeness of 
fruits, so Israel is ripe for her lust punishment, ending her 
national existence. As the fruit is plucked when ripe 
trom the tree, so Israel from her land, 2. end—(Hzekiel 
7,2,6.) 3. songs of... temple—(Ch, 5. 23.) The joyous 
hymns in the temple of Judah (or rather, in the Beth-el 
“royal temple,’ ch.7. 13; for the allusion is to Israel, not 
Judah, throughout this chapter) shall be changed into 
howlings. GROT1US translates, * palace ;’’ ef. ch. 6. 5, as to the 
songs there. But ch, 5. 23, and 7. 13, favour English Version. 
they shall cast‘them forth with silence—not as Margin, 
“be silent.” It is an adverb, silently. There shall be so 
great slaughter as even to prevent the bodies being buried. 
{CALVIN.] There shall be none of the usual professional 
mourners (ch. 5.16), but the bodies will be cast out in si- 
lence. Perhaps also it is meant, terror both of God (ef. ch. 
6.10) and of the foe shall close their lips, 4. Hear—The 
nobles needed to be urged thus, as hating to hear reproof, 
swallow up the needy—or, gape after, i.e., pant for their 
goods; so the word is used, Job 7,2, Margin, to make the 
poor, . . to fail— that they (themselves) may be placed 
alone in the midst of the earth” (Isaiah 5. 8). 5. So greedy 
are they of unjust gain that they cannot spare a single 
day, however sacred, from pursuing it. They are stran- 
gers to God and enemies to themselves, who love market 
days better than sabbath days; and they who have lost 
piety will not long keep honesty. The new moon (Num- 
bers 10.10) and sabbath were to be kept without working 
or trading (Nehemiah 10.31), set forth wheat—tit., “open 
out’ stores of wheat for sale. ephah— containing three 
seahs, or above three pecks, making... small—mak- 
ing it below the just weight to purchasers, shekel great 
—taking from purchasers a greater weight of money than 
was due, Shekels used to be weighed out in payments 
(Genesis 23. 16). Thus they committed a double fraud 
against the law (Deuteronomy 25. 13, 14). 6. buy... poor 
for silver... pair of shocs—i, ¢c., that we may compel the 
needy for money, or any other thing of however little 
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AMOS VIII, IX. 





A Famine of the Word Threatened. — 


worth, to sell themselves to us as bondmen, in defiance 
of Leviticus 25. 39; the very thing which brings down 
God’s judgment (ch 2, 6), sell the refuse of ,, , wheat— 
which contains no nutriment, but which the poor eat at 
a low price, being unable to pay for flour, 7. Lord hath 
sworn by the excellency of Jacob—i. ¢., by Himself, in 
whom Jacob’s seed glory. (MAURER.] Rather, by the 
spiritual privileges of Israel, the adoption as His peculiar 
people [CALVIN,] the temple, and its Shekinah symbol of 
His presence. Cf. ch. 6.8, where it means Jehovah’s tem- 
ple (cf. ch. 4.2), mever forget—not pass by without pun- 
ishing (v. 2; Hosea 8. 13; 9. 9). 8. the land... rise up 
wholly as a fiood—the land will, as it were, be wholly 
turned intoa flooding river (a flood being the image of 
overwhelming calamity, Daniel 9. 26). cast out and 
drowned, &c.—swept away and overwhelmed, as the land 
adjoining the Nile is by it, when flooding (ch. 9.5). The 
Nile rises generally twenty feet. The waters then “cast 
out” mire and dirt (Isaiah 57. 20). 9. “ Darkness’? made 
to rise ‘tat noon” is the emblem of great calamities (Jere- 
miah 15. 9; Ezekiel 32. 7-10). 10. baldmess—a sign of 
mourning (Isaiah 15.2; Jeremiah 48. 37; Ezekiel 7. 18), I 
will make it as... mourning of an only son—‘“it,” 
i. e., the earth (v. 9). I will reduce the land to such a state 
that there shall be the same occasion for mourning as when 
parents mourn for an only son (Jeremiah 6, 26; Zechariah 
12.10), 11. famine of... hearing the words of the Lord 
—a just retribution on those who now will not hear the 
Lord’s propheis, nay even try to drive them away, as Am- 
aziah did (ch. 7. 12); they shall look in vain, in their dis- 
tress, for Divine counsel, such as the prophets now offer 
(Ezekiel 7. 26; Micah 3.7). Cf.as to the Jews’ rejection of 
Messiah, and their consequent rejection by Him (Mat- 
thew 21. 43); and their desire for Messiah too late (Luke 
17. 22; John 7, 34; 8.21). So, the prodigal when he had so- 
journed a while in the “far-off country, began to be in 
want” in the “mighty famine” which arose (Luke 15. 14; 
ef. 1 Samuel 3. 1; 7.2). It is remarkable, the Jews’ religion 
is almost the only one that could be abolished against the 
will of the people themselves, on account of its being de- 
pendent on a particular place, viz.,, the temple. When 
that was destroyed, the Mosaic ritual, which could not 
exist without it, necessarily ceased. Providence designed 
it, that, as the law gave way to the gospel, so all men 
should perceive it was so, in spite of the Jews’ obstinate 
rejection of the gospel. 12. they shall wander from 
sea to sea—i. e., from the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean, 
from east to west. from... north.., to ,.. east— 
where we might expect “from north to south.” Butso 
alienated was Israel: from Judah, that no Israelite even 
then would think of repairing southward, i. e., to Jerusa< 
lem for religious information. The circuit is traced as in 
Numbers 34.3, &c., except that the south is omitted. Their 
seeking the word of the Lord would not be from a sincere de- 
sire to obey God, but under the pressure of punishment, 
13. faint for thirst—viz., thirSt for hearing the words ef 
the Lord, being destitute of all other comfort, If even the 
young and strong faint, how much more the infirm (Isaiah 
40.30, 31)! 14. swear by the sin of Samaria—viz,, the 
calves (Deuteronomy 9, 21; Hosea 4, 15). “Swear by’ 
means to worship (Psalm 63.11), The manner—i.e., as 
“the way” is used (Psalm 139, 24; Acts 9.2), the mode of wor- 
ship. Thy God, O Dan—the other golden calf at Dan 
(1 Kings 22, 26-30). liveth... liveth—rather, “May thy 
god...live...may the manner... live.” Or, “As (surely 
as) thy God, O Dan, liveth.” This is their formula when 
they swear; not “May Jehovah live!” or, “As Jehoyah 
liveth !”” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-15. Frrri AND LAST Vis1on. Wone can escape 
the coming judgment in any hiding-place: for God is omni- 
present and irresistible (v. 1-6). As a kingdom, Israel shalt 
perish as if it never was in covenant with Him: but as indi- 
viduals the house of Jacob shall not utterly perish, nay, not one 
of the least of the righteous shall fall, but only all the sinners 
(v. 7-10). Restoration of the Jews finally to their own land after 
the re-establishment of the fallen tabernacle of David ; conse 






| Dhe Certainty of the Dewlaties: 


“upon the altar—viz., in the idolatrous temple at Beth-el; 
the calves of which were spoken of in the verse just pre- 
ceding, of ch. 8 Hither they would flee for protection 

m the Assyrians, and would perish in the ruins, with 
the vain object of their trust. [HENDERSON.] Jehovah 
stands here to direct the destruction of it, them, and the 
ddolatrous nation. He demands many victims on the 
‘altar, but they are to be human victims. CALVIN and 
FaTRBArRN, &e., make it in the temple at Jerusalem. Judg- 
ment was to descend both on Israel and Judah. As the 
Services of both alike ought to have been offered on the 
Jerusalem temple-altar, it is there that Jehovah ideally 
stands, as if the whole people were assembled there, their 
abominations lying unpardoned there, and crying for 
vengeance, though in fact committed elsewhere (cf. Eze- 
kiel 8. 1-18), This view harmonizes with the similarity of 
the vision in Amos to that in Isaiah 6., at Jerusalem. Also 
with the end of this chapter (v. 11-15), which applies both 
to Judah and Israel: “the tabernacle of David,” viz., at 
Jerusalem, His attitude, standing, implies fixity of pur- 
pose, lintel—rather, the spherelike capital of the column, 
{MAURER.] posts—rather, thresholds, as in Isaiah 6. 4, 
Margin. The temple is to be smitten below as well as 
above, fo ensure utter destruction, cut them in the head 
—viz., With the broken fragments of the capitals and col- 
umns (cf. Psalm 68, 21; Habakkuk 3.13). slay the last of 
them—their posterity. [HENDERSON.] The survivors, 
[MAURER.] Jehovah’s directions are addressed to His 
angels, ministers of judgment (ef. Ezekiel 9), he that 
fleeth .. . shall not flee away—he who fancies himself 
safe and out of reach of the enemy shall be taken (ch. 2, 
14). 2.Though they dig into hell—Though they hide 
ever so deeply in the earth (Psalm 139, 8), though they 
climb ... heaven—though they ascend the greatest 
heights (Job 20. 6,7; Jeremiah 51. 53; Obadiah 4). 3. Care 
mel—where the forests, and, on the west side, the caves, 
furnished hiding-places (ch. 1. 2; Judges 6. 2; 1 Samuel 13. 
6). the sea—the Mediterranean, which flows at the foot 
of Mount Carmel; forming a strong antithesis to it. 
command the serpent—the sea-serpent, a term used for 
any great water-monster (Isaiah 27. 1) The symbol of 
eruel and oppressive kings (Psalm 74.13, 14) 4. though 
they go into captivity—hoping to save their lives by 
voluntarily surrendering to the foe. 5. As Amos had 
threatened that nowhere should the Israelites be safe 
from the Divine judgments, he here shows God’s omnipo- 
tent ability to execute His threats. Soin the case of the 
threat in ch: 8.8, God is here stated to be the first cause 
of the mourning of all that dwell in the land, and of its rising 
like a flood, and of its being drowned as by the flood of Egypt. 
6. stories—lit., ascents, i. e., upper chambers, to which the 
ascent is by steps [MAURER]; evidently referring to the 
words, Psalm 104. 3, 18. Grorius explains it, God’s royal 
throne, expressed in language drawn from Solomon’s 
throne, to which the ascent was by steps (cf. 1 Kings 10. 
18,19). founded his troop—viz., all animate creatures, 
which are God's tyoop, or host (Genesis 2. 1), doing His will 
(Psalm. 103, 20, 21; Joel 2,11), MAURER translates, ‘* His 
vaull,” i.e., the vaulted sky, which seems to rest on the 
earth supported by the horizon. 7. unto me—however 
great ye seem to yourselves, Do not rely on past privi- 
leges, and on my having delivered you from Egypt, as if 
therefore I never would remove you from Canaan. I 
make no more account of yon than of “the Ethiopian” 
(ef. Jeremiah 13. 23), “‘ Have not I (who) brought you out of, 
Egypt,’ done as much for other peoples? For instance, 
did I not bring ‘‘ the Philistines (Votes, Isaiah 14, 29, &c.) 
from Caphtor (cf. Deuteronomy 2. 23; Note, Jeremiah 47, 
4), where they had been bond-servants,and the Syrians 
from Kir?’’ It is appropriate, that as the Syrians mi- 
grated into Syria from Kir (cf. Note, Isaiah 22, 6), so they 
should be carried back captive into the same land (Vole, 
ch. 1,5; 2 Kings 16. 9), just as elsewhere Israel is threat- 
ened with a return to Egypt whence they had been deliv- 
ered. The “ Ethiopians,’ Hebrew, Cushites, were origin- 
ally akin to the race that founded Babylon: the cuneiform 
inscriptions in this confirming independently the Scrip- 


AMOS IX. 


,* ; “quent conversion of all the heathen (v. 11-15), 1. Lord... 


The Restoratién of David's Tabernacle. 


ture statement (Genesis 10. 6, 8,10). 8.eyes ... upon the 
sinful kingdom—i, e., I am watching all its sinful course 
in order to punish it (ef. v.4; Psalm 34, 15,16), mot utterly 
destroy the house of Jacob—though as a “kingdom” the 
nation is now utterly to perish, a remnant is to be spared 
for “ Jacob” their forefather’s sake (cf. Jeremiah 30. 11); to 
fulfil the covenant whereby “the seed of Israel” is here- 
after to be “‘a nation for ever’ (Jeremiah 31. 36), 9. sift— 
I will cause the Israelites to be tossed about through all 
nations as corn is shaken about in a sieve, in such a way, 
however, that whilst the chaff and dust (the wicked) fall 
through (perish), all the solid grains (the godly elect) re- 
main (are preserved), (Romans 11, 26; ef. Note, Jeremiah 3, 
14). So spiritual Israel’s final safety is ensured (Luke 22. 
82; John 10, 28; 6.39), 10. All the sinmers—answering to 
the chaffin the image in v. 9; which falls on the earth, in 
opposition ‘to the grain” that does not “ fall.” overtake 
++. us—‘come on us from behind,”’ [MAURER.| 11. In that 
day—quoted by St. James (Acts 15, 16,17), ‘“‘ After this,” 
i.e., in the dispensation of Messiah (Genesis 49. 10; Hosea 
3.4,5; Joel 2.28; 3.1), tabernacle of David—not “the 
house of David,” which is used of his affairs when pros- 
pering (2 Samuel 3, 1), but the tent or booth, expressing the 
low condition to which his kingdom and family had 
fallen in Amos’ time, and subsequently at the Babylo- 
nian captivity before the restoration; and secondarily, in 
the last days preceding Israel’s restoration under Mes- 
siah, the antitype to David (Psalm 102, 13, 14; Note, Isaiah 
12.1; Jeremiah 30.9; Ezekiel 34, 24; 37.24). The type is 
taken from architecture (Ephesians 2, 20); The restora- 
tion under Zerubbabel can only bea partial, temporary 
fulfilment; for it did not include Israel, which nation is 
the main subject of Amos’ prophecies, but only Judah; 
aiso Zerubabbel’s kingdom was not independent and set- 
tled; also all the prophets end their prophecies with Mes- - 
siah, whose advent is the cure of all previous disorders. 
“Tabernacle” is appropriate to Him, as His human na- 
ture is the tabernacle which He assumed in becoming 
Immanuel, “ God with us” (John 1. 14), “ Dwelt,”’ lit., tab- 
ernacled “among us” (cf. Revelation 21. 3). Some under- 
stand “the tabernacle of David’’ as that which David 
pitched for the ark in Zion, after bringing it from Obed- 
edom’s house, It remained there all his reign for thirty 
years, till the temple of Solomon was built; whereas the 
“tabernacle of tne congregation” remained at Gibeon 
(2 Chronicles 1, 3), where the priests ministered in sacri- 
fices (1 Chronicles 16, 39), Song and praise was the service 
of David’s attendants before the ark (Asaph, &e.): a type 
of the gospel separation between the sacrificial service 
(Messiah’s priesthood now in heaven) and the access of be- 
liever's on earth to the presence of God, apart from the for- 
mer (cf, 2 Samuel 6, 12-17; 1 Chronicles 16, 37-39; 2 Chroni- 
cles 1.3). breaches thereof—lit., of them, i. e., of the whole 
nation, Israel as wellas Judah, asin,,. days of old—as 
it was formerly in the days of David and Solomon, when 
the kingdom was in its fall extentand undivided, 12. That 
they may possess... remnant of Edom, and of all the 
heathen—* Edom,” the bitter foe, though the brother, of 
Israel; therefore to be punished (ch, 1. 11, 12). Israel shall 
be lord of the “remnant” of Edom left after the punish- 
ment of the latter. St. James quotes it, ‘That the residue 
of men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles,” &¢e. 
For ‘‘all the heathen” nations stand on the same footing 
as Hdom: Edom is the representative of them all. The 
residue or remnant in both cases expresses those léft after 
great antecedent calamities (Romans 9. 27; Zechariah 
14. 16). Here the conversion of ‘all nations” (of which 
the earnest was given in St. James’ time) is represented 
as only to be realized on the re-establishment of the 
theocracy under Messiah, the Heir of the throne of 
David (v 11). The possession of the heathen nations by 
Israel is to be spiritual, the latter being the ministers to 
the former for their conversion to Messiah, King of the 
Jews; just as the first conversions of heathens were 
through the ministry of the apostles, who were Jews, Cf, 
Isaiah 54, 3, ‘‘ thy seed shall inherit the Gentiles” (cf, Isaiah 
49.8; Romans 4, 13). A: remnant of Edom became Jews 
under John Hyrcanus, and the rest amalgamated with 
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_the Arabians, who became Christians subsequently. 
which are called by my name—i, e., who belong to me, 
whom I claim as mine (Psalm 2.8); in the purposes of 
electing grace, God terms them already called by His name. 
- Cf. the title, “the children,’ applied by anticipation, He- 
brews 2. 14. Hence as an act of sovereign grace, fulfilling 
His promise, it is spoken of God. Proclaim His title as 
sovereign, ‘the Lord that doeth this” (“all these things,” 
Acts 15. 17, viz., all these and such like acts of sovereign 
love). 13. the days come—at the future restoration of the 
Jews totheirownland., ploughman shallovertake,,. 
reaper... treader of grapes him that soweth—fulfill- 
ing Leviticus 26.5. Such shall be the abundance that the 
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for Cruelty to Tacoh, 


harvest and vintage can hardly be gathered before the 
time for preparing for the next crop shalleome, Instead 
of the greater part of the year being spent in war, the 
whole shall be spentin sowing and reaping the fruits of 
earth, Cf, Isaiah 65, 21-23, as to the same period, soweth 
seed—lit,, draweth it forth, viz., from the sack in order to 
sowit, mountain ., . dropsweet wine—an appropriate 
image, as the vines in Palestine were trained on terraces 
at the sides of the hills, 14. build the waste cities—(Isaiah 
61.4; Ezekiel 36. 33-86.) 15. plant them ,,. no more be 
pulled up—(Jeremiah 32, 41.) thy God—Israel’s; this 
is the ground of their restoration, God’s original choice 
of them as His, 





OBADIAH 
INTRODUCTION. 


Tus is the shortest book in the Old Testament. The name means “servant of Jehovah.’ Obadiah stands fourth 
of the minor prophets according to the Hebrew arrangement of the canon, the fifth according tothe Greek. Somecon- 
sider he is the same as the Obadiah who superintended the restoration of the temple under Josiah, B. C. 627 (2 Chronicles 
34,12). But v. 11-16, 20 imply that Jerusalem was by this time overthrown by the Chaldeans, and that he refers to the 
cruelty of Edom towards the Jews on that occasion, which is referred to alsoin Lamentations 4, 21, 22; Ezekiel 25, 12- 
14, and 35.; Psalm 137.7. From comparing v. 5 with Jeremiah 49. 9; v. 6 with Jeremiah 49.10; v.8 with Jeremiah 49.7, 
it appears that Jeremiah embodied in his prophecies part of Obadiah’s, as he had done in the case of other prophets 
also (ef. Isaiah 15. and 16. with Jeremiah 48). The reason for the present position of Obadiah before other of the minor 
prophets anterior in date is, Amos at the close of his prophecies foretells the subjugation of Edom hereafter by the 
Jews; the arranger of the minor prophets in one volume, therefore, placed Obadiah next, as being a fuller statement, 
and, as it were, a commentary on the foregoing briefer prophecy of Amos as to Edom [MAURER] (cf. Amos1. 11). The 
date of Obadiah's prophecies was probably immediately after the taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 588B.¢. In 
five years afterwards (583 B. Cc.) Edom was conquered by Nebuchadnezzar. Jeremiah must have incorporated part of 
Obadiah’s prophecies with his own immediately after they were uttered, thus stamping his canonicity. 

JEROME makes him contemporary with Hosea, Joel,and Amos, It is an argument in favour of this view that Jere- 
miah would be more likely to insert in his prophecies a portion from a preceding prophet than fromacontemporary. If 
so, the allusion in v. 11-14 will be to some one of the former captures of Jerusalem: by the Egyptians under Rehoboam 
(1 Kings lJ. 25, 26; 2 Chronicles 12.2, &c.), or that by the Philistines and Arabians in the reign of Joram (2 Chronicles 
21. 16, 17); or that by Joash, king of Israel, in the reign of Amaziah (2 Chronicles 25, 22, 23); or that in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings 24. 1, &c.); or that in the reign of Jehoiachin (2 Kings 24. 8-16). On all occasions the Idumeans were 
hostile to the Jews; and the terms in which that enmity is characterized are not stronger in Obadiah than in Joel 3.19 
(ef. Obadiah 10); Amos 1. 11,12. The probable capture of Jerusalem alluded to by Obadiah is that by Joash and the Is- 
raelites in the reign of Amaziah,. For. as, a little before, in the reign of the same Amaziah, the Jews had treated 
harshly the Edomites after conquering them in battle (2 Chronicles 25, 11-23), it is probable that the Edomites, in re- 
venge, joined the Israelites in the attack on Jerusalem, [JAEGER.] 

This book may be divided into two parts: (I.) v. 1-6 set forth Edom’s violence toward his brother Israel in the day 
of the latter’s distress, and his coming destruction with the rest of the foes of Judah; (II.) v. 17-21, the coming re-es- 
tablishment of the Jews in their own possessions, to which shall be added those of the neighbouring peoples, and es- 
pecially those of Edom, 


Ver. 1-21. Doom or EpoM FOR CRUELTY TO JUDAH, 
Epom’s BROTHER; RESTORATION OF THE JEWS, 1. Oba-= 
diah—i. e., servant of Jehovah; same as Abdeel and Arabic 
Abd-aliah, We—TI and my people. heard—(Isaiah 21. 10.) 
and an ambassador is sent—yea, an ambassador is already 
sent, viz., an angel, to stir up the Assyrians (and after- 
wards the Chaldeans) against Edom, The result of the 


clause, ‘ thy nest”? [MAURER] (cf. Job 20.6; Jeremiah 49.16; 
Amos 9, 2.). set... mest among... stars—viz., on the 
loftiest hills which seem to reach the very stars. Edom is 
a type of Antichrist (Isaiah 14. 138; Daniel 8.10; 11. 37), 
thence will I bring thee down—in spite of thy boast (v. 
3), ‘Who shall bring me down?” 5. The spoliation which 
thou shalt suffer shall not be such as that which thieves- 


ambassador’s message on the heathen is, they simultane- 
ously exclaim, “ Arise ye, and let us (with united strength) 
rise,” &c. Jeremiah 49, 14 quotes this. 2. I have made 
thee smali—thy reduction to insignificance is as sure as if 
tt were already accomplished ; therefore the past tense is 
used. [MAURER.] Edom then extended from Dedan of 
Arabia to Bozrah in the north (Jeremiah 49, 8,13), CALVIN 
explains it, “Whereas thou wast made by me an insig- 
nificant people, why art thou so proud” (v. 3)? Butif so, 
why should the heathen peoples be needed to subdue one 
so insignificant? Jeremiah 49. 15, ecnfirms MAURER’S 
view. 3. clefts of... rock—(Song of Solomon 2, 14; Jere- 
miah 48. 28.) The cities of Edom, and among them Petra 
(Hebrew, Sela, meaning rock, 2 Kings 14, 7, Margin), the 
capital, in the Wady Musa, consisted of houses mostly cut 
in the rocks, 4. exalt thysel/—or supply from the second 
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cause, bad as that is, for these when they have seized 
enough, or all they can get in a hurry, leave the rest,— 
nor such as grape-gatherers cause in a vineyard, for they, 
when they have gathered most of the grapes, leave glean- 
ings behind,—but it shall be utter, so as to leave thee no- 
thing. Theexclamation, ‘* Howart thou cutoff!” bursting 
in amidst the words of the image, marks strongly-excited 
feeling. The contrast between Edom where no gleanings 
shall be left, and Israel where at the worst a gleaning is 
left (Isaiah 17, 6; 24.13), is striking. 6. How are the things 
of Esau searched out !—by hostile soldiers seeking booty, 
Cf. with v. 5, 6 here, Jeremiah 49, 9,10. hidden things—or 
places. Edom-abounded in such hiding-places, as caves, 
clefts in the rock, &c. None of these should be left unex- 
plored by the foe. 7. Men of thy confederacy—i, ¢. thy 
confederates, brought thee,.,to the border —ie,, 





i 
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nao? 
_ when Idumean ambassadors shall go to confederate states 
seeking aid, these latter shall conduct them with due cer- 
emony to their border, giving them empty compliments, 
but not the aid required. [Drusrius.] This view agrees 
_ with the context, which speaks of false friends deceiving 
Edom: i. e., failing to give help in need (cf. Job.6. 14, 15). 
-CALYIN translates, ‘‘have driven,” t.e., shall drive thee; 
shall help to drive thee to thy border on thy way into cap- 
‘tivity in foreign lands, the men that were at peace with 
thee—lit., the men of thy peace. Cf, Psalm 41.9; Jeremiah 
38. 22 (Margin), where also the same formula occurs, “‘ pre- 
vailed against thee.” they that eat thy bread—the 
poorer tribes of the desert who subsisted on the bounty of 
Edom, Cf. again Psalm 41.9, which seems to have been 
before Obadiah’s mind; as his words were before Jere- 
miah’s, have laid a wound under thee—“ laid” implies 
that their intimacy was used as a SNARE laid with a view 
to wound; also, these guest-friends of Edom, instead of 
the cushions ordinarily laid under guests at table, laid 
snares to wound, viz., had a secret, understanding with 
Edom/’s foe for that purpose. MAURER translates, “a 
snare.” But Lnglish Version agrees with the Hebrew, which 
means, lit., ‘‘a bandage for a wound,”’ none understand- 
ing—none of the wisdom for which Edom was famed (see 
v. 8) to extricate him from his perilous position. im him 
—instead of “in thee.’”’ The change implies the alienation 
of God from Edom: Edom has so estranged himself from 
‘God, that He speaks now of him, not to him. 8. (Isaiah 49, 
7; cf. Job 5,12,13; Isaiah 19,3; Jeremiah 19.7,) im that 
day ... even destroy—heretofore Edom, through its in- 
tercourse with Babylon and Egypt, and from its means 
of information through the many caravans passing to and 
fro between Europe and India, has been famed for know- 
ledge; but in that day.at last (‘‘even’’) I will destroy its 
wise men. mount of Esau—i.e., Idumea, which was a 
mountainous region, 9. cut off by slaughter—MAURER 
translates, ‘‘on account of the slaughter,’ viz., that in- 
flicted on Judea by Edom (ef. v. 14). LXX., Syriac and Vul- 
gate connect these words with v, 10, “ for the slaughter, for 
the violence (of which thou art guilty) against thy bro- 
ther Jacob,’ &e. English Version, ‘‘cut off by slaughter” 
(i.e., an utter cutting off), answers well to “ cut off for ever” 
(v. 10). However, the arrangement of LXX. gives a better 
parallelism in v.10. ‘‘For the slaughter’ (1) being bal- 
anced in just retribution by “thou shalt be cut off forever” 
(4); as “‘For thy violence (not so bad as slaugiter) against 
thy brother Jacob” (2) is balanced by ‘“ shame (not so bad 
as being cut off) shall cover thee” (3). Shame and extinc- 
tion shall repay violence and slaughter (Matthew 26. 52; 
Revelation 13.10). Cf.as to Edom’s violence, Psalm 137, 
7; Ezekiel 25.12; Amosl.ll. 10. against thy brother— 
this aggravates the sin of Esau, that it was against him 
who was his brother by birth and by circumcision. The 
posterity of Esau followed in the steps of their father’s 
hatred to Jacob by violence against Jacob’s seed (Genesis 
27.41). Jacob—not merely his own brother, but his twin 
brother; hence the name Jacob is here put emphatically, 
not Israel. Cf. Deuteronomy 23.7 for the opposite feel- 
ing which Jacob’s seed was commanded to entertain to- 
wards Edom’s. shame , .. cover thee—(Psalm 35, 26; 69. 
7.) for ever—(Jsaiah 34.10; Ezekiel 35.9; Malachi 1. 4.) 
Idumea, as a nation, should be “cut off for ever,” though 
the land should be again inhabited. 1. thou stoodest 
‘on the other side—in an attitude of hostility, rather than 
thesympathy which became a brother, feasting thine eyes 
(see v, 12) with the misery of Jacob, and eagerly watching 
for his destruction. So Messiah, the antitype to Jerusa- 
lem,abandoned by His kinsmen (Psalm 38,11), strangers 
—the Philistines, Arabians in the reign of Jehoram, &e, 
(2 Chronicles 21.16); the Syrians in the reign of Joash of 
Judah (2 Chronicles 24, 24); the Chaldeans (2Chronicles 36). 
carried .. . captive his forces—his “host” (v, 20): the 
maultitude of Jerusalem’s inhabitants. cast lots upon 
Jerusalem—(Joel 3.3.) So Messiah, Jerusalem’s antitype, 
had his only earthly possessions cast lots for (Psalm 22, 
18). 12. looked on—with malignant pleasure, and a bru- 
talstare. So the antitypes, Messiah’s foes (Psalm 22, 17). 
MAURER franslates, as Margin, *‘ thou shouldest not look” 
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any more. English Version agrees with the context better, 
the day of thy brother—his day of calamity. became a 
stranger—i.e., was banished as an alien from his own 
land. God sends heavy calamities on those who rejoice 
in the calamities of their enemies (Proverbs 17.5; 24.17, 18). 
Contrast the opposite conduct of David and of the Divine 
Son of David in a like case (Psalm 35. 13-15), spoken 
proudly—iit., made great the mouth: proudly insulting the 
fallen (Ezekiel 35, 13, Margin; cf. 1 Samuel 2,3; Revelation 
13. 6), 13. substance—translated ‘forces’ in v. ll. 14. 
stood in the crossway, to cut off those of his (Judah’s) 
that did escape—the Jews naturally fled by the crossways 
(MAURER (translates, “narrow mountain passes’) well 
known tothem, to escape to the desert, and through Edom 
to Egypt; but the Edomites stood ready to intercept the 
fugitives, and either kill or “deliver them up” to the foe, 
15. For—resumptive in connection with v. 10, wherein 
Edom was threatened with cutting off for ever. the day of 


‘the Lord—the day in which He will manifest Himself as 


the Righteous Punisher of the ungodly peoples (Joel 3.14. 
The “all” shows that the fulfilment is not exhausted in 
the punishment inflicted on the surrounding nations by 
the instrumentality of Nebuchadnezzar; but, as in Joe] 
8.14, and Zechariah 12.3, that the last judgment to come 
on the nations confederate against Jerusalem is referred to, 
as thou hastdone, it shall bedone unto thee—the right- 
eous principle of retribution in kind (Leviticus 24.17; 
Matthew 7, 2; cf. Judges 1.6, 7; 8.19; Esther 7.10). thy re- 
ward—the reward of thy deed (cf. Isaiah 3, 9-11), 16. ye... 
upon my holy mountain—a periphrasis for, “ye Jews” 
[MAURER], Whom Obadiah now by a sudden apostrophe 
addresses. The clause, ‘upon my holy mountain,” ex- 
presses the reason of the vengeance to be taken on Judah’s 
foes, viz., that Jerusalem is God’s holy mountain, the seat 
of His temple, and Judah His covenant people. Jeremiah 
49. 12, which is copied from Obadiah, establishes this view 
(cf. 1 Peter 4.17). as ye have drunk, &c.—viz., the cup of 
wrath, being dispossessed of your goods and places as 
a nation, by Edom and all the heathen; so shall all the 
heathen (Edom included) drink the same cup (Psalm 
60.3; Isaiah 51.17, 22; Jeremiah 13.12, 13; 25, 15-33; 49. 
12; 51.7; Lamentations 4.21, 22; Nahum 3.11; Ha- 
bakkuk 2.16). continually — whereas Judah’s calam- 
ity shall be temporary (v. 17). The foes of Judah shall 
never regain their former position (v. 18,19). swallow 
down—soas not to leave anything in the cup of calamity ; 
not merely “‘drink’’ (Psalm 75, 8). be as though they 
had not been—not a trace left of their national existence 
(Job 10.19; Psalm 37.36; Ezekiel 26.21), 17. upon... 
Zion ,.. deliverance—both in the literal sense and spir- 
itual sense (Joel 2. 32; Isaiah 46. 16; 59,20; Romans 11, 26), 
MAURER as Margin explains it, * there shall be a remnant 
that shall escape.”’ Cf, Isaiah 37, 82; to the deliverance 
from Sennacherib there described Grorius thinks Oba- 
diah here refers. ‘Jerusalem shall not be taken, and 
many of the neighbouring peoples also shall find deliver- 
ance there,’’ Unlike Judah’s heathen foes of whom no 
remnant shall escape (v. 9, 16), a remnant of Jews shall 
escape when the rest of the nation has perished, and 
shall regain their ancient ‘‘ possessions,” there shall be 
holiness—i, e., Zion shall be sacrosanct or inviolable: no 
more violated by foreign invaders (Isaiah 42,1; Joel 3. 17). 
18, fire—see the same figure, Numbers 21, 28; Isaiah 5, 24; 
10.17. house of Jacob . , . Joseph—i. e., the two king- 
doms, Judah and Ephraim or Israel.. (JEROME.] The two 
shall form one kingdom, their former feuds being laid 
aside (Isaiah 11. 12,13; 87. 22-28; Jeremiah 3, 18; Hosea l. 
ll). The Jews returned with some of the Israelites from 
Babylon, and, under John Hyreanus, so subdued and, com- 
pelling. them to be circumcised, incorporated the Idu- 
means with themselves that they formed part of the na- 
tion, [JOSEPHUS, 13. 17, and 12, 11.) This was but an earnest 
of the future union of Israel and Judah in the possession 
of the enlarged land as one kingdom (Ezekiel 37. 16, &¢.). 
stubble—(Malachi 4.1.) 19. they of the south—the Jews 
who in the coming time are to occupy the south of Judea 
shall possess, in addition to their own territory, the ad- 
joining mountainous region of Edom, they of the plain— 
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the Jews who shall occupy the low country along the 
Mediterranean, south and south-west of Palestine, shall 
possess, in addition to their own territory, the land of “ the 
Philistines,’ which runs as a long strip between the hills 
‘and the sea. and they shall possess the fields of 
Ephraim —i. e., the rightful owners shall be restored, the 
Ephraimites to the fields of Ephraim. Benjamin shall 
possess Gilead—i. ¢., the region east of Jordan, occupied 
formerly by Reuben, Gad, and half Manasseh. Benja- 
min shall possess besides its own territory the adjoining 
territory eastward, whilst the two and a half tribes shall 
in the fedistribution occupy the adjoining territory of 
Moab and Ammon. 20. the captivity of this host—i. e., 
‘the captives of this multitude of Israelites. shall possess 
that of the Canaanites—M AURER translates, “ the captives 
... whom the Canaanites (carried away captive into Phe- 
nicia) even unto Zarephath, &c., shall possess the south,” 
viz., Idumea as well as the south (v, 19). HENDERSON, 
similarly, “the captives that are among the Canaanites,” 
&e. But the corresponding clauses of the parallelism 
are better balanced in English Version, ‘the ten tribes of 
Israel shall possess the territory of the Canaanites,” viz., 
Western Palestine and Pheenicia (Judges 3.3). “And the 
captives of Jerusalem (and Judah) shall possess the south- 
ern cities,” viz., Edom, &e. Each has the region respec- 
tively adjoining assigned to it; Israel has the western 
Canaanite region; Judah, the southern. even unto Za- 
rephath—near Zidon; called Sareptain Luke 4, 26, The 
name implies it was a place for smelting metals. From 
this quarter came the ‘‘ woman of Canaan” (Matthew 15. 
21, 22). Captives of the Jews had been carried into the 
coasts of Palestine or Canaan, about Tyre and Zidon (Joel 
8. 3,4; Amos 1.9). The Jews when restored shall possess 
the territory of their ancient oppressors. in Sepharad— 
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Sephar, according to others (Genesis 10.80). Paleeography 
confirms JEROME. In the cuneiform inscription contain- 
ing a list of the tribes of Persia [NrzBUHR, Tab. 31, 1), before 
Ionia and Greece, and after Cappadocia comes, the name 
CPaRaD, It was therefore a district of Western Asia 
Minor, about Lydia, and near the Bosphorus, It is made 
an appellative by MAURER. “The Jerusalem captives of 
the dispersion”’ (cf, James 1, 1), wherever they be dispersed, 
shall return and possess the southern cities. Sepharad, 
though literally the district near the Bosphorus, repre- 
sents the Jews’ far and wide dispersion. JEROME says 
the name in Assyrian means a boundary, i. e., “the Jews 
scattered in all boundaries and regions.” 21. saviours— 
there will be in the kingdom yet to come no king, buta 
prince; the sabbatie period of the judges will return (ef. 
the phrase so frequent in Judges, only once found 
in the times of the kings, 2 Chronicles 14. 1, “the 
land had rest’), when there was no visible king, but God 
reigned in the theocracy. Israelites, not strangers, shall 
dispense justice to a God-fearing people (Isaiah 1. 26; Eze- 
kiel 45). The judges were not such a burden to the peo- 
ple as the kings proved afterwards (1 Samuel 8, 11-20). In 
their time the people more readily repented than under 
the kings (cf. 2 Chronicles 15.17), [Roos.] Judges were 
from time to time raised up as saviours or deliverers of Is- 
rael from the enemy. These, and the similar deliverers 
in the long subsequent age of Antiochus, the Maccabees, 
who conquered the Jdumeans (as here foretold, cf. 2 Macca- 
bees 10, 15, 23), were types of the peaceful period yet to come 
toIsrael, to judge... Esau—io punish (so “judge,” 1Sam- 
uel 3,13). . . Edom (cf. v. 1-9, 15-19), Edom is the type of 
Israel’s and God’s last foes (Isaiah 63.14). kingdom 
shall be the Lord’s—under Messiah (Daniel 2, 44; 7. 14, 
27; Zechariah 14.9; Luke 1. 33; Revelation 11. 15; 19. 6). 


t.e., the Bosphorus, [JEROME, from his Hebrew instructor.} 


JONAH. 
INTRODUCTION. 


JoNAH was the son of Amittai, of Gath-hepher in Zebulun (called Gittah-hepher in Joshua 19, 10-18), so that he be- 
longed to the kingdom of the ten tribes, not to Judah... His date is to be gathered from 2 Kings 4. 25-27, “ He (Jeroboam 
II.) restored the coast of Israel from the entering of Hamath unto the seaof the plain, according to the word of the Lord 
God of Israel, which He spake by the hand of His servant Jonah, the son of Amittai, the prophet, which was of Gath- 
hepher. For the Lord saw the affliction of Israel, that it was very bitter: for there was not any shut up, nor any left, 
nor any helper for Israel. And the Lord said not that He would blot out the name of Israel from under heaven: but 
he saved them by the hand of Jeroboam the son of Joash,.’’ Now as this prophecy of Jonah was given at a time when 
Israel was at the lowest point of depression, when “there was not any shut up or left,” i. e., confined or left at large, 
none to act asa helper for Israel, it cannot have been given in Jeroboam’s reign, which was marked by prosperity, 
for in it Syria was worsted in fulfilment of the prophecy, and Israel raised to its former greatness. It must have been, 
therefore, in the early part of the reign of Joash, Jeroboam’s father, who had found Israel in subjection to Syria, but 
had raised it by victories which were followed up so successfully by Jeroboam, Thus Jonah was the earliest of the 
prophets, and close upon Elisha, who died in Joash’s reign, having just before his death given a token prophetical 
of the thrice defeat of Syria (2 Kings 13, 14-21). Hosea and Amos prophesied also in the reign of Jeroboam IL., but 
towards the closing part of his forty-one years’ reign. The transactions in the book of Jonah probably occurred in thy 
latter part of his life; ifso, the book is not much older than part of the writings of Hosea and Amos, The use of the 
third person is noargument against Jonah himself being the writer: for the sacred writers in mentioning themselves 
do so in the third person (cf. John 19, 26). Nor is the use of the past tense (ch. 3, 3, “‘ Now Nineveh was an exceeding 
great city ’’) a proof that Nineveh’s greatness was past when the book of Jonah was being written; it is simply used 
to carry on the negative uniformly,—“ the word of the Lord came to Jonah—so Jonah arose—now Nineveh was,” &e, 
The mention of its greatness proves rather that the book was written at an early date, before the Israelites had that 
intimate knowledge of it which they must have had soon afterwards through frequent Assyrian inroads, 

As early as Julian and Porphyry, Pagans ridiculed the credulity of Christians in believing the deliverance of Jonan 
by a fish. Some infidels have derived it from the heathen fable of the deliverance of Andromeda from a sea monster 
by Perseus (APOLLOD, 2. 4, 3); or from that of Arion the musician thrown into the sea by sailors, and carried safe to 
shore on a dolphin (HERODOTUS, 1. 24); or from that of Hercules, who sprang into the jaws of a sea monster, and was 
three days in its belly, when he undertook to save Hesione (DropoRUS SIcuLvs, 4, 42; Iliad, 20. 145; 21, 442), Probably 
the heathen fables are, vice versa, corruptions of the sacred narrative, if there be any connection, JEROME states that 
near Joppa lay rocks, pointed out as those to which Andromeda was bound when exposed to the sea monster, This 
fable implies the likelihood of the story of Jonah having passed through the Phcenicians in a corrupted form to 
Greece. That the account of Jonah is history, and not parable, as rationalists represent, appears from our Lord’s 
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nts Comamisscn to thé City of Nineveh, JONAH I. 
nce to it, in which the personal existence, miraculous fate, and prophetical office of Jonah are explicitly asserted : 
o sign shall be given but the sign of the prophet Jonas: for, as Jonas was three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly, so shall the Son of man be three days and three nights in the heart of the earth.” The Lord recognizes his'being 
in the belly of the fish as a “sign,” 7. e., a real miracle, typical of a similar event in His own history; and assumes the 
execution of the prophet’s commission to Nineveh, “The men of Nineveh... repented at the preaching of Jonas; 
and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here” (Matthew 12, 39-41). 
It seemed strange to Kimchi, a Jew himself, that the book of ‘onah is among the Scriptures, as the only prophecy 
in it concerns Nineveh, a heathen city, and makes no mention of Israel, which is referred to by every other prophet. 
The reason seems to be, a tacit reproof of Israel is intended: a heathen people were ready to repent at the first 
‘preaching of the prophet, a stranger to them, but Israel, who boasted of being God’s elect, repented not, though 
warned by their own prophets at all seasons, This was an anticipatory streak of light ere the dawn of the full “ light 
to lighten the Gentiles.” Jonah is a strange paradox himself: a prophet of God, and yet a runaway from God: aman 
drowned, and yet alive: a preacher of repentance, yet one that repines at repentance. Yet Jonah, saved from the 
jaws of death himself on repentance, was the fittest to give a hope to Nineveh, doomed though it was, of a merciful 
respite on its repentance. The patience and pity of God stand in striking contrast with the selfishness and hard- 
heartedness of man. 

Nineveh in particular was chosen to teach Israel these lessons, on account of its being capital of the then world- 
kingdom, and because it was now beginning to make its power felt by Israel. 
veh’s repentance a reproof of the Jews’ impenitence in His day, just as Jonah provoked Israel to jealousy (Deuteronomy 
$2. 21) by the same example, Jonah’s mission to Nineveh implied that a heathen city afforded as legitimate a field 
for the prophet’s labours as Israel, and with a more successful result (ef. Amos 9. 7). 

The book is prose narrative throughout, except the prayer of thanksgiving in ch. 2. The Chaldeisms in the original 
do not prove spuriousness, or a later age, but were natural in the. language of one living in Zebulun on the borders of 
the north, whence Aramaic peculiarities would readily arise; moreover, his message to Nineveh implies acquaint- 
ance with Assyrian, Living as Jonah did in a part of Israel exposed to Assyrian invasions, he probably stood in the 
same relation to Assyria as Elijah and Elisha had stood to Syria. The purity of the language implies the antiquity 
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Our Lord (Matthew 12. 41) makes Nine- ~ 


of the book, and the likelihood of its being Jonah’s own writing. Indeed, none but Jonah could have written or 


dictated so peculiar details, known only to himself, 
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The tradition that places the tomb of Jonah opposite to Mosul, and names it ‘tNebbi Junus” (i. e., prophet Jonah), 
originated probably in the spot having been occupied by a Christian church or convent dedicated to him. [LAYARD.] 
A more ancient tradition of JEROME’s time placed the tomb in Jonah’s native village of Gath-hepher. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver, 1-17. JoNAH’s COMMISSION TO NINEVEH, F'LIGHT, 
PUNISHMENT, AND PRESERVATION BY MIRACLE, 1. Jonah 
—meaning in Hebrew, dove. Cf. Genesis 8. 8,9, where the 
dove in vain seeks rest after flying from Noah and the 
ark: so Jonah. GRoTIUS not so well explains it, “one 
sprung from Greece” or Ionia, where there were prophets 
called Amythaonide, Amittai— Hebrew for “ truth,” 
*“truth-telling :” appropriate toa prophet. 2. to Nineveh 
—east of the Tigris, opposite the modern Mosul, The only 
case of a prophet being sent to the heathen. Jonah, how- 
ever, is sent to Nineveh, not solely for Nineveh’s good, 
but also to shame Jsrael, by the fact of a heathen city re- 
penting at the first preaching of a single stranger, Jonah, 
whereas God's people will not repent, though preached to 
by their many national prophets, late and early. Nine- 
veh means the residence of Ninus, i.e., Nimrod, Genesis 
10, 11, where the translation ought to be, “He (Nimrod) 
went forth info Assyria and builded Nineveh.’”’ Modern 
research into the cuneiform inscriptions confirms the 
Scripture account, that Babylon was founded earlier than 
Nineveh, and that both cities were built by descendants 
of Ham, encroaching on the territory assigned to Shem 
(Genesis 10, 5, 6, 8, 10, 25).. great city—480 stadia in circuit, 
150 in length, and 90 in breadth (D1iopoRUS SIcULUE. 2. 3). 
Taken by Arbaces the Mede, in the reign of Sardanapalus, 
about the seventh year of Uzziah; and a second time by 
Nabopolassar of Babylon and Cyaxares the Mede in 625 B, c, 
See my note, ch. 3.3. ery—(Isaiah 40. 6; 58.1.) come up 
before me — (Genesis 4, 10; 6. 18; 18. 21; Ezra 9, 6; Reve- 
lation 18. 5), i.¢., their wickedness is so great as to re- 
quire my open interposition for punishment, 3. flee— 
Jonah’s motive for flight is hinted at in ch. 4, 2, fear 
that after venturing on such a dangerous commission 
to so powerful a heathen city, his prophetical threats 
should be set aside by God’s “repenting of the evil,” 
just as God had so long spared Israel notwithstanding 
80 many provocations, and so he should seem a false 
prophet. Besides, he may have felt it beneath him to 
discharge a commission to a foreign idolatrous nation, 
whose destruction he desired rather than their repent- 
ance. This is the only case of a prophet, charged with a 


prophetical message, concealing it. from the presence 
of the Lord—(Cf. Genesis 4. 16.) Jonah thought in fleeing 
from the land of Israel, where Jehovah was peculiarly 
present, that he should escape from Jehovah’s prophecy- 
inspiring influence. He probably knew the truth stated 
in Psalm 139, 7-10, but virtually ignored it (ef. Genesis 3, 
8-10; Jeremiah 23.24), went down—appropriate in going 
from land to the sea (Psalm 107, 23), Joppa—now Jaffa, 
in the region of Dan; a harbour as early as Solomon’s 
time (2 Chronicles 2. . 16). Tarshish—Tartessus in Spain; 
in the farthest west at the greatest distance from Nine- 
vah in the east, 4. sent out—lit., caused a wind to burst 
Jorth, COVERDALE tvanslates, “hurled a greate wynde 
into the see.” 5. mariners were afraid—though used 
to storms; the danger therefore must have been extreme, 
cried every man unto his god—the idols proved unable 
to save them, though each, according to Phoenician cus- 
tom, called on his tutelary god. But Jehovah proved 
able: and the heathen sailors owned it in the end by sac- 
rificing to Him (v.16), into the sides—i. e., the interior re- 
cesses (cf. 1Samuel 24.3; Isaiah 14, 13,15), Those conscious 
of guilt shrink from the presence of their fellow-man into 
concealment, fast asleep—sleep is no necessary proof 
of innocence; it may be the fruit of carnal security anda 
seared conscience. Howdifferent was Jesus’ sleep on the 
Sea of Galilee! (Mark 4. 37-39). Guilty Jonah’s indifference 
to fear contrasts with the unoffending mariners’ alarm, 
The original therefore is in the nominative absolute: 
“But as for Jonah, he,” &c. Cf. spiritually, Ephesians 5, 
14, 6, call upon thy God—the ancient heathen in dan- 
gers called on foreign gods, besides their national ones (cf, 
Psalm 107. 28). MAURER translates the preceding clause, 
“Whatis the reason that thou sleepest?” think upon 
us—for good (cf. Genesis 8. 1; Exodus 2, 25; 3.7,9; Psalm 
40, 17). 7. cast lots—God sometimes sanctioned this mode 
of deciding in difficult cases. Cf. the similar instance of 
Achan,-whose guilt involved Israel in suffering, until 
God revealed the offender, probably by the casting of lots 
(Proverbs 16, 33; Acts 1. 26).. Primitive tradition and natu- 
ral conscience led even the heathen to believe that one 
guilty man involves all his associates, though innocent, 
in punishment. So C1cERO (Nat. Deorum, 3. 37) mentions 
that the mariners sailing with Diagoras, an atheist, at- 
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tributed a storm that overtook them to his presence in 
the ship (ct. Z/or. Od, 3, 2, 26), 8. The guilty individual 
being discovered is interrogated so as to make full con- 
‘fession with his own mouth, So in Achan’s case (Joshua 
7.19). 9. I am an Hebrew—he does not say “an Israel- 
ite.” For this was the name used among themselves; 
“Hebrew,” among foreigners (Genesis 40, 15; Exodus 3. 18), 
I fear the Lord—in profession: his practice belied his 
profession: his profession aggravated his guilt. God... 
which .. . made the sea—appropriately expressed, as 
accounting for the tempest sent on the sea, The heathen 
had distinct gods for the ‘‘heaven,” the “sea,” and the 
“land.” Jehovah is the one and only true God of all 
alike. Jonah at last is awakened by the violent remedy 
. from his lethargy. Jonah was but the reflection of Is- 
rael’s backsliding from God, and so must bear the right- 
eous punishment, The guilt of the minister is the result 
of that of the people, as in Moses’ case (Deuteronomy 4, 
21). This is what makes Jonah a suitable type of Messiah, 
who bore the impwed sin of the people, 10. “The men 
were exceedingly afraid,’’ when made aware of the wrath 
of so powerful a God at the flight of Jonah, Why hast 
thou done this ?—If professors of religion do wrong, they 
will hear of it from those who make no such profession. 
11, What shall we do unto theet—They ask this, as 
Jonah himself must best know how his God is to be ap- 
peased, ‘‘ We would gladly save thee, if-we can do so, and 
yet be saved ourselves” (v, 13, 14), 12. cast me... into 
the sea—Herein Jonah is a type of Messiah, the one man 
who offered Himself to die, in order to allay the stormy 
flood of God’s wrath (cf. Psalm 69, 1,2, as to Messiah), 
which otherwise must have engulfed all other men. So 
Caiaphas by the Spirit declared it expedient that one man 
should die, and that the whole nation should not perish 
(John 11,59), Jonah also herein is a specimen of true re- 
pentance, which leads the penitent to ‘accept the pun- 
ishment of his iniquity’? (Leviticus 26, 41, 48), and to be 
more indignant at his sin than at his suffering, 13. they 
could not—(Proverbs 21, 30.) Wind and tide—God’s dis- 
pleasure and God's counsel—were against them, 14. for 
this mian’s life—i.e., for taking this man’s life. inno 
cent blood—do not punish us as thou wouldst punish the 
shedders of innocent blood (cf. Deuteronomy 21, 8). In the 
case of the Antitype, Pontius Pilate washed his hands and 
confessed Christ’s innocence, **lam innocent of the blood 
of this just person.” But whereas Jonah the victim was 
guilty and the sailors innocent, Christ our sacrificial vic- 
tim was innocent and Pontius Pilate and all of us men 
were guilty, But by imputation of our guilt to Him and 
His righteousness to us, the spotless Antitype exactly 
corresponds to the guilty type. thou... Lord, hast 
done as it pleased thee—that Jonah has embarked in 
this ship, that a tempest has arisen, that he has been de- 
tected by casting of lots, that he has passed sentence on 
himself, is all thy doing, We reluctantly put him to 
death, but it is thy pleasure it should be so, 15. sea 
ceased .., raging—so at Jesus’ word (Luke 8, 24), God 
spares the prayerful penitent, a truth illustrated now in 
the case of the sailors, presently in that of Jonah, and 
thirdly, in that of Nineveh, 16. offered a sacrifice—they 
offered some sacrifice of thanksgivings at once, and 
vowed tnore when they should land. GLassi1us thinks it 
means only, “They promised to offer a sacrifice.” 17. 
prepared a great fish—not created specially for this pur- 
pose, but appointed in Ilis providence, to which all crea- 
tures are subservient, The fish, through a mistranslation 
of Matthew 12. 40, was formerly supposed to be a whale; 
there, as here, the original means “a great fish.” The 
whale’s neck is too narrow to receive a man, Bocu- 
Akt thinks, ‘he dogjish, the stomach of which is so large 
that the body of a man in armour was once found in it 
(HiER0zO, 2, 5,12), Others, the shark, (JEBR.] The cavity 
in the whale’s throat, large enough, according to Captain 
ScoresBy, to hold a ship's jolly-boat full of men, A mira- 
cle in any view is needed, and we have no data to specu- 
late further, A “sign” or miracle it is expressly called 
by our Lord in Matthew 12, Respiration in such a posi- 
tlon could only be by miracle. The miraculous interpo- 
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sition was not without a sufficient reason; it was caleu- 
lated to affect not only Jonah, but also Nineveh and 
Israel. The life of a prophet was often marked by expe- 
riences which made him, through sympathy, best suited 
for discharging the prophetical function to his hearers 
and his people. The infinite resources of God in mercy 
as well as judgment are prefigured in the deyourer being 
transformed into Jonah’s preserver. Jonah’s condition 
under punishment, shut out from the outer world, was 
rendered as much as possible the emblem of death, a 
present type to Nineveh and Israel, of the death in sin, 
as his deliverance was of the spiritual resurrection on re- 
pentance; as also, a future type of Jesus’ literal death for 
sin, and resurrection by the Spirit of God, three days 
and three nights—probably, like the Antitype, Christ, 
Jonah was cast forth on the land on the third day (Matthew 
12. 40); the Hebrew counting the first and third parts of 
days as whole twenty-four hour days, 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-10. JoNAH’S PRAYER OF FAITH AND DELIVER- 
ANCE. 1. his God—his still, though Jonah had fled from 
Him. Faith enables Jonah now to feel this; just as the 
returning prodigal says of the Father, from whom he had 
wandered, “I will arise and go to my Father’ (Luke 15, 
18), out of the fish’s belly—every place may serve as an 
oratory. No place is amiss for prayer. Others translate, 
“ when (delivered) out of the fish’s belly.” Anglish Version 
is better. 2. His prayer is partly descriptive and preca- 
tory, partly eucharistical. Jonah incorporates with his 
own language inspired utterances familiar to the Church 
long before in v. 2, Psalm 120. 1; in v. 8, Psalm 42.7; in v. 4, 
Psalm 31, 22; inv, 5, Psalm 69.1; in v.7, Psalm 142, 3, and 
18.6; in v. 8, Psalm 31, 6; in v. 9, Psalm 116, 17, 18, and 3, 8, 
Jonah an inspired man thus attests both the antiquity 
and inspiration of the Psalms. It marks the spirit of 
faith, that Jonah identifies himself with the saints of old, 
appropriating their experiences as recorded in the word 
of God (Psalm 119.50). Affliction opens up the mine of 
Scripture, before seen only on the surface. out of the 
belly of hell—Sheol, the unseen world, which the belly 
of the fish resembled. 3. thou hadst cast... THY bile 
lows . . . THY waves—Jonah recognizes the source 
whence his sufferings came. It was no mere chance, but 
the hand of God which sent them. Cf. Job’s similar recog- 
nition of God’s hand in calamities, Job 1. 21; 2. 10; and 
David’s, 2Samuel 16, 5-11. 4. cast out from thy sight— 
t.e., from thy favourable regard, A just retribution on 
one who had fled “from the presence of the Lord” (ch. 1, 3). 
God’s presence, which once he regarded as a burden, 
and from which he desired to escape, now that he has got 
his desire, he feels it to be his bitterest sorrow to be de- 
prived of. He had turned his back on God, so God turned 
His back on him, making his sin his punishment, toward 
thy holy temple—in the confidence of faith he anticipates 
yet to see the temple at Jerusalem, the appointed place of 
worship (1 Kings 8. 88), and there to render thanksgiving, 
(HENDERSON.] Rather, I think, “ Though cast out of thy 
sight, I will still with the eye of faith once more look in 
prayer towards thy temple at Jerusalem, whither, as thy 
earthly throne, thou hast desired thy worshippers to 
direct their prayers.” 5. even to the soul—i. ¢., threat- 
ening to extinguish the animallife. weeds—he felt as if 
the sea-weeds through which he was dragged were wrap- 
ped about his head, 6. bottoms of. . . mountains— 
their extremities where they terminate in the hidden depths 
of the sea, Cf. Psalm 18. 7, “the foundations of the hills” 
(Psalm 18, 15), earth with her bars was about me—earth, 
the land of the living, is (not “ was”) shut against me, 
for ever—so far as any effort of mine can deliverme, yet 
hast thou brought up my life from corruption—rather, 
“thou bringest ... from the pit.” [MAURER.] Asin the 
previous clauses he expresses the hopelessness of his state, 
80 in this, his sure hope of deliverance through Jehoyah’s 
infinite resources. “Against hope he believes in hope,” 
and speaks as if the deliverance were actually being ac- 
complished, Hezekiah seems to have incorporated 





Jonah's very words in his prayer (Isaiah 38. 17), just as 
Jonah appropriated the language of the Psalms. . 7. soul 
fainted . . . I remembered the Lord—beautifully exem- 
plifying the triumph of spirit over flesh, of faith over 
sense (Psalm 73. 26; 42.6). For a time troubles shut out 
hope; but faith revived when Jonah “remembered the 
Lord,” what a gracious God he is, and how now He still 
preserves his life and consciousness in his dark prison- 
house, into thine holy temple—the temple at Jerusa- 
lem (v. 4). As there he looks in believing prayer towards 
it, so here he regards his prayer as already heard. 8. ob- 
serve lying vanities—regard or reverence idols, power- 
less to save (Psalm 31. 6). mercey—Jehovah, the very idea 
of whom is identified now in Jonah’s mind with mercy 
and loving-kindness. As the Psalmist (Psalm 144, 2) styles 
Him, ‘my goodness;’’ God whois to me all beneficence., 
Cf. Psalm 59.17, “the God of my mercy,” lit., “my kind- 
ness-God.” Jonah had “forsaken His own mercy,” God, 
to flee to heathen lands where “lying vanities” (idols) 
were worshipped. But now, taught by his own preserva- 
tion in conscious life in the fish’s belly, and by the in- 
ability of the mariners’ idols to lull the storm (ch, 1. 5), 
estrangement from God seems estrangement from his own 
happiness (Jeremiah 2.13; 17. 13). Prayer has been re- 
strained in Jonah’s case, so that he was ‘fast asleep” in 
the midst of danger, heretofore; but now prayer is the 
sure sign of his return to God. 9. I will sacrifice ... 
thanksgiving—In the believing anticipation of sure de- 
liverance he offers thanksgivings already. So Jehosha- 
phat (2 Chronicles 20, 21) appointed singers to praise the 
Lord in front of the army before the battle with Moab and 
Ammon, as if the victory was already gained. God hon- 
ours such confidence in Him. There is also herein a mark 
of sanctified affliction, that he vows amendment and 
thankful obedience (Psalm 119, 67), 10. upon the dry 
land—probably on the coast of Palestine. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Ver. 1-10. JoNAH’s SECOND COMMISSION TO NINEVEH: 
THE NINEVITES REPENT OF THEIR EVIL WAY: SO GoD 
REPENTS OF THE EVIL THREATENED, 2. preach... 
the preaching—lit., proclaim the proclamation. On the 
former occasion the specific object of his commission to 
Nineyeh was declared; here it isindeterminate. This is 
to show how freely he yields himself, in the spirit of un- 
conditional obedience, to speak whatever God may please. 
3. arose and went—like the son who was at first dis- 
obedient to the father’s command, “‘ Go work in my vine- 
yard,” but who afterwards ‘repented and went” 
(Matthew 21, 28, 29). Jonah was thus the fittest instrument 
for proclaiming judgment, and yet hope of mercy on re- 
pentance to Nineveh, being himself a living exemplifi- 
cation of both—judgment in his entombment in the fish, 
mercy on repentance in his deliverance, Israel professing 
to obey, but not obeying, and so doomed to exile in the 
same Nineveh, answers to the son who said “I go, sir, and 
went not.” In Lukell.30it is said that Jonas was not 
only a sign to the men in Christ’s time, but also “ unto 
the Nineyites.” On the latter occasion (Matthew 16. 1-4) 
when the Pharisees and Sadducees tempted Him, asking 
a sign from heaven, He answered, “ No sign shall be given, 
but the sign of the prophet Jonas.”’ Thus the sign hada 
twofold aspect, a direct bearing on the Ninevites, an 
indirect bearing on the Jews in Christ’s time. To the 
Nineyites he was not merely a prophet, but himself a 
wonder in the earth, as one who had tasted of death, and 
yet had not seen corruption, but had now returned to wit- 
ness among them for God. Ifthe Ninevites had indulged 
in a captious spirit, they never would have inquired and 
s0 known Jonah’s wonderful history ; but being humbled 
by God’s awful message, they learnt from Jonah him- 
self, that it was the previous concealing in his bosom 
of the same message of their own doom that caused 
him to be entombed as an outcast from the living. 
Thus he was a “sign” to them of wrath on the one hand, 
and, on the other, of mercy. Guilty Jonah saved from 
the jaws of death gives a ray of hope to guilty Nineveh. 
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Thus God, who brings good from evil, made Jonah in 
his fall, punishment. and restoration, a sign (an em- 
bodied lesson or living symbol) through which the Nin- 
evites were roused to hear and repent, as they would 
not have been likely to do, had he gone on the first 
commission before his living entombment and resur- 
rection. To do evil that good may come, is a policy 
which can only come from Satan; but from evil already 
done to extract an instrument against the kingdom of 
darkness, is a triumphant display of the grace and wis- 
dom of God. To the Pharisees in Christ’s time, who, not 
content with the many signs exhibited by Him, still de- 
manded a sign from heaven, He gave a sign in the opposite 
quarter, viz., Jonah, who came “ out of the belly of hell’ 
(the unseen region), They looked for a Messiah gloriously 
coming in the clouds of heaven; the Messiah, on the con- 
trary, is to pass through a like though a deeper humilia- 
tion than Jonah; He is to lie “in the heart of the earth.” 
Jonah and his Antitype alike appeared lowand friendless 
among their hearers; both victims to death for God’s 
wrath against sin, both preaching repentance. Repent- 
ance derives all its efficacy from the death of Christ, just i 
as Jonah’s message derived its weight with the Ninevites 
from his entombment. The Jews stumbled at Christ’s 
death, the very fact which ought to have led them to 
Him, as Jonah’s entombment attracted the Ninevites to 
his message. As Jonah’s restoration gave hope of God’s 
placability to Nineveh, so Christ’s resurrection assures us 
God is fully reconciled to man by Christ’s death. But 
Jonah’s entombment only had the effect of a moral suasive,: 
Christ’s death is an efficacious instrument of reconciliation 
between God and man, [FAIRBAIRN.] Nineveh was an 
exceeding great city—lit., great to God, i.e., before God. 
All greatness was in the Hebrew mind associated with 
Gop; hence arose the idiom (cf. Psalm 36. 6; 80. 10), “great 
mountains,” Margin, ‘“‘mountains of God;’” “goodly 
cedars,” Margin, “cedars of God.” Genesis 10.9, “a 
mighty hunter before the Lord,” three days’ journey— 
i, e., about sixty miles round, allowing about twenty 
miles for a day’s journey. Jonah’s statement is con- 
firmed by heathen writers, who describe Nineveh as 480 
stadia in circuit [DropoRUS SIcULUS, 2.3]. HERODOTUS 
defines a day’s journey to be 150 stadia; so three days’ 
journey will not be much below D1opoRvs’ estimate, 
The parallelogram in Central Assyria covered with re- 
mains of buildings has Khorsabad north-east; Koyunjik 
and Nebbi Yunus near the Tigris, north-west; Nimroud, 
between the Tigris and the Zab, south-west; and Karam- 
less, at a distance inward from the Zab, south-east. From 
Koyunjik to Nimroud is about eighteen miles; from 
Khorsabad to Karamless, the same; from Koyunjik to 
Khorsabad, thirteen or fourteen miles; from Nimroud to 
Karamless, fourteen miles. The length thus was greater 
than the breadth; ef. v. 4, “a day’s journey,” which is 
confirmed by heathen writers and by modern measure- 
ments. The walls were 100 feet high, and broad enough 
to allow three chariots abreast, and had moreover 1500 
lofty towers. The space between, including large parks 
and arable ground, as well as houses, was Ninevek in its 
full extent. The oldest palaces are at Nimroud, which 
was probably the original site. LAYARD latterly has 
thought that the name Nineveh belonged originally to 
Koyunjik, rather: than to Nimroud. Jonah (ch, 4. lly 
mentions the children as numbering 120,000, which would 
give about a million to the whole population. Existing 
ruins show that Nineveh acquired its greatest extent 
under the kings of the second dynasty, t.e., the kings 
mentioned in Scripture; it was then that Jonah visited 
it, and the reports of its magnificence were carried to the 
west. (LAYARD.] 4. a day’s journey—not going straight 
forward without stopping: for the city was but eighteen 
miles in length; but stopping in his progress from time 
to time to announce his message to the crowds gathering 
about him, Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be over= 
thrown—The commission, given indefinitely at his set- 
ting out, assumes now on his arrival a definite form, and 
that severer than before. It is no longer acry against the 
sins of Nineveh, but an announcement of its ruin in forty 
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days. This number isin Scripture associated often with 
humiliation, It was forty days that Moses, Elijah, and 
Christ fasted. Forty years elapsed from the beginning of 
Christ’s ministry (the antitype of Jonah’s) to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. The more definite form of the denun- 
ciation implies that Nineveh has now almost filled up 
the measure of her guilt. The change in the form which 
the Ninevites would hear from Jonah on anxious inquiry 
into his history, would alarm them the more, as implying 
the increasing nearness and certainty of their doom, and 
would at the same time reprove Jonah for his previous 
guilt in delaying to warn them, The very solitariness of 
the one message announced by the stranger thus sud- 
denly appearing among them, would impress them with 
the more awe. Learning from him, that so far from 
lightly prophesying evil against them, he had shrank 
from announcing a less severe denunciation, and there- 
fore had been cast into the deep and only saved by mira- 
gle, they felt how imminent was their peril, threatened 
as they now were by a prophet whose fortunes were so 
closely bound up with theirs, In Noah’s days 120 years 
of warning were given to men, yet they repented not till 
the flood came, and it was too late. But in the case of 
Nineveh, God granted a double mercy, first, that its peo- 
ple should repent immediately after threatening; second, 
that pardon should immediately follow their repentance, 
5. believed God—gave credit to Jonah’s message from God; 
thus recognizing Jehovah as the trueGod, fast... sack= 
cloth—in the East outward actionsare often used as sym- 
bolical expressions of inward feelings. So fasting and 
clothing in sackcloth were customary in humiliation. 
Cf. in Ahab’s case, parallel to that of Nineveh, both re- 
ceiving a respile on penitence (1 Kings 21. 27; 20.31, 32; 
Joel 1.13), from the greatest , . , to the least—the peni- 
tence was not partial, but pervading all classes. 6. in 
ashes—emblem of the deepest humiliation (Job 2,8; Eze- 
kiel 27. 30). Y.meither ,,. beast ,.. taste any thing— 
the brute creatures share in the evil effects of man’s sin 
(ch. 4.11; Romans 8. 20, 22); so they here, according to 
Kastern custom, are made to share in man’s outward in- 
dications of humiliation. ‘When the Persian general 
Masistias was slain, the horses and mules of the Persians 
were shorn, as well as themselves,” [NEWCOME from 
PLUTARCH; also HERODOTUS, 9, 24.) 8. cry... turn— 
prayer without reformation is a mockery of God (Psalin 
66. 18; Isaiah 58,6). Prayer, on the other hand, must pre- 
cede true reformation, as we cannot turn to God from our 
evil way unless God first turns us (Jeremiah 31, 18, 19), 9. 
Who can tell—(Cf. Joel 2.14.) Their acting on a vague 
possibility of God’s mercy, without any special ground of 
encouragement, is the more remarkable instance of faith, 
as they had to break through long-rooted prejudices in 
giving up idols to seek Jehovah at all, The only ground 
which their ready faith rested on, was, the fact of God 
sending one to warn them, instead of destroying them at 
once; this suggested the thought of a possibility of par- 
don. Hence they are cited by Christ as about to condemn 
in the judgment those who, with much greater light 
and privileges, yet repent not (Matthew 12,41). 11. God 
repented of the evil—when the message was sent to 
them, they were so ripe for judgment that a purpose 
of destruction to take effect in forty days was the only 
word God’s righteous abhorrence of sin admitted of as 
tothem, But when they repented, the position in which 
they stood towards God’s righteousness was altered. 
So God’s mode of dealing with them must alter accord- 
ingly, if God is not to be inconsistent with His own 
immutable character of dealing with men according to 
their works and state of heart, taking vengeance at last 
on the hardened impenitent, and delighting to show 
mercy on the penitent, Cf, Abraham’s reasoning, Gene- 
sis 18. 25; Ezekiel 18, 21-25; Jeremiah 18, 7-10. What was 
really a change in them and in God’s corresponding deal- 
ings is, in condescension to human conceptions, repre- 
sented as a change in God (cf, Exodus 32. 14), who, in His 
essential righteousness and mercy, changeth not (Num- 
bers 23.19; 1 Samuel 15, 29; Malachi 3.6; James 1.17). The 
reason why the announcement of destruction was made 
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Jonah Repines at God's Mercy to Niseueh 


absolute, and not dependent on Nineveh’s continued im- 
penitence, was, that this form was the only one caleulated 
to rouse them; and at the same time it was a truthful rep- 
resentation of God’s purpose towards Nineveh under its 
existing state, and of Nineveh's due. When that state 
ceased, a new relation of Nineveh to God, not contem- 
plated in the message, came in, and room was made for 
the word to take effect, ‘‘the curse causeless shall not 
come.”’ [FAIRBAIRN.] Prophecy is not merely for the 
sake of proving God’s omniscience by the verification of 
predictions of the future, but is mainly designed to vindi- 
cate God’s justice and mercy in dealing with the impeni- 
tent and penitent respectively (Romans 11. 22). The Bible 
ever assigns the first place to the eternal principles of 
righteousness, rooted in the character of God, subordinat- 
ing to them all Divine arrangements. God's sparing Nin- 
eveh when in the jaws of destruction on the first dawn of 
repentance encourages the timid penitent, and shows be- 
forehand that Israel’s doom, soon after accomplished, is 
to be ascribed, not to unwillingness to forgive on God’s 
part, but to their own obstinate impenitence, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-11. JoNAH REPINES AT Gon’s Mercy To NINE- 
VEH: IS REPROVED BY THE TYPE OF A GOURD, 1. angry 
—lit., hot, probably, with grief or vexation, rather than an- 
ger. ([PAIRBAIRN.] How sad the contrast between God’s 
feeling on the repentance of Nineveh towards Him, and 
Jonah’s feeling on the repentance of God towards Nine- 
veh, Strange in one who was himself a monument of 
mercy on his repentance! We all, like him, need the les- 
son taught in the parable of the unforgiving, though for- 
given, debtor (Matthew 18. 23-35). Jonah was grieved be- 
cause Nineveh’s. preservation, after his denunciation, 
made him seem a false prophet, [CALVIN.] But it would 
make Jonah a demon, not a.man, to have preferred the 
destruction of 600,000 men rather than his prophecy should 
be set aside through God’s mercy triumphing over judg- 
ment. And God in that case would have severely chas- 
tised, whereas he only expostulates mildly with him, and 
by a mode of dealing at once gentle and condescending 
tries to show him his error. Moreover, Jonah himself, in 
apologizing for his vexation, does not mention the failure 
of his prediction as the cause: but solely the thought of 
God’s slowness to anger. This was what led him to flee to 
Tarshish at his first commission; not the likelihood then 
of his prediction being falsified; for in faet his commis- 
sion then was not to foretell Nineveh’s downfall, but sim- 
ply to “cry against’? Nineveh’s ‘‘ wickedness” as having 
“come up before God.” Jonah could hardly have been so 
vexed for the letter of his prediction failing, when the 
end of his commission had virtually been gained in lead- 
ing Nineveh to repentance, This then cannot have been 
regarded by Jonah as the ultimate end of his commission, 
If Nineveh had been the prominent object with him, he 
would have rejoiced at the result of his mission. But Is- 
rael was the prominent aim of Jonah, as a prophet of the 
elect people. Probably then he regarded the destruction 
of Nineveh as fitted to be an example of God’s judgment 
at last suspending His long forbearance so as to startle 
Israel from its desperate degeneracy, heightened by its 
new prosperity under Jeroboam II, at that very time, in 
a way that all other means had failed todo, Jonah, des- 
pairing of anything effectual being done for God in Israel, 
unless there were first given.a striking example of seyer- 
ity, thought when he proclaimed the downfall of Nineveh 
in forty days, that now at last God is about to give such 
an example; so when this means of awakening Israel was 
set aside by God’s mercy on Nineveh’s repentance, he was 
bitterly disappointed, not from pride or mercilessness, 
but from hopelessness as to anything being possible for 
the reformation of Israel, now that his cherished hope is 
baffied. But Gop’s plan was to teach Israel, by the ex- 
ample of Nineveh, how inexcusable is their own impeni- 
tence, and how inevitable their ruin if they persevere, 
Repenting Nineveh has proved herself more worthy of 
God’s favour than apostate Israel; the children of the 





; ant have not only fallen down to, but actually be- 
the level of a heathen people; Israel, therefore, must 
go down, and the heathen rise above her, Jonah did not 
know the important lessons of hope to the penitent, and 
condemnation to those amidst outward privileges im- 
penitent, which Nineveh’s preservation on repentance 
W us to have for after times, and to all ages. He could not 
foresee that Messiah Himself was thus to apply that his- 
tory. A lesson to us that if we could in any particular 
alter the plan of Providence, it would not be for the bet- 
ter, but for the worse. [FAIRBAIRN.] 2. my saying—my 
thought, or feeling. fled before—I anticipated by jlecing, 
the disappointment of my design through thy long-suf- 
fering merey. gracious... and merciful, &c.—Jonah 
nere has before his mind Exodus 34,6; as Joel (Joel 2. 13) 
in his turn quotes from Jonah, 3. Jonah’s impatience of 
life under disappointed hopes of Israel’s reformation 
through the destruction of Nineveh, is like that of Elijah 
at his plan for reforming Israel (1 Kings 18.) failing 
through Jezebel (1 Kings 19.4). 4. Doest thou well to be 
angry t—or grieved; rather as Margin, “ Art thou much 
angry,” or “grieved?” [FAIRBAIRN with LXX.and Sy- 
riac.| But English Version suits the spirit of the passage, 
and is quite tenable in the Hebrew, (GESENIUS.] 5. made 
him a booth —i.e., a temporary hut of branches and 
leaves, so slightly formed as to be open to the wind and 
sun’s heat, see what would become of the city—the term 
of forty days had not yet elapsed, and Jonah did not know 
that anything more than a suspension, or mitigation, of 
judgment had been granted to Nineveh. Therefore, not 
from sullenness, but in order to watch the event from a 
neighbouring station, he lodged in the booth, Asa stran- 
ger, he did know the depth of Nineveh’s repentance; be- 
sides, from the Old Testament stand-point he knew that 
chastening judgments often followed, as in David’s case 
(2 Samuel 12, 10-12, 14), even where sin had been repented 
of. To show him what he knew not, the largeness and 
completeness of God’s merey to penitent Nineveh, and 
the reasonableness of it, God made his booth a school of 
discipline to give him more enlightened views, 6. gourd 
—Hebrew, kikaion ; the Egyptian kiki, the “ ricinus” or cas- 
tor-oil plant, commonly called palm-christ (palma christi), 
It grows from eight to ten feet high. Only one leaf grows 
on a branch, but that leaf being often more than a foot 
- large, the collective leaves give good shelter from the 
heat. It grows rapidly, and fades as suddenly when in- 
jured. to deliver him from his grief—it was therefore 
grief, not selfish anger, which Jonah felt (Note, v.1). Some 
external comforts will often turn the mind away from its 
sorrowful bent. 7. a werm—ofa particular kind, deadly 
to the ricinus. A small worm at thé root destroys a large 
gourd. So it takes but little to make our creature com- 
forts wither. It should silence discontent to remember, 
that when our gourd is gone, our God is not gone, the 
next day—after Jonah was so “exceeding glad” (cf. Psalm 
80. 7). 8. vehement—rather, scorching; Margin, silent, 
expressing sultry stillness, not vehemence, 9. (Note, v. 
4.) Ldowell to be angry, even unto death—‘ I ani very 
much grieved, even to death.” [FAIRBAIRN.] So the 
Antitype (Maithew 26. 88). 10, 11. The main lesson of the 
book, If Jonah so pities a plant which cost him no toil to 
rear, and which is so short-lived and valueless, much 
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more must Jehovah pity those hundreds of thousaads of 
immortal men and women in great Nineveh whom He 
has made with such a display of creative power, especially 
when many of them repent, and seeing that, if all in it 
were destroyed, **more than six score thousand” of un- 
offending children, besides “much cattle,’’ would be in- 
volved in the common destruction, Cf. the same argu- 
ment‘drawn from God’s justice and mercy in Genesis 18, 
23-33. A similar illustration from the insignificance of a 
plant, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the oven, 
and which, nevertheless, is clothed by God with surpass- 
ing beauty, is given by Christ to prove that God will care 
for the infinitely more precious bodies and souls of men 
who are to live for ever (Matthew 6, 28-30), One soul is of 
more value than the whole world; surely, then, one soul 
isof more value than many gourds. The point of com- 
parison spiritually is, the need which Jonah for the time 
had of the foliage of the gourd; however he might dis- 
pense with it at other times, now it was necessary for his 
comfort, and almost for his life. So now that Nine- 
veh, as a city, fears God and turns to Him, God’s cause 
needs it, and would suffer by its overthrow, just as Jonah’s 
material well-being suffered by the withering of the gourd, 
If there were any hope of Israel’s being awakened by 
Nineveh’s destruction to fulfil her high destination of 
being a light tosurrounding heathenism, then there would 
not have been the same need to God’s cause of Nineveh’s 
preservation, (though) there would have always been need 
of saving the penitent) But as Israel after judgments, 
now with returning prosperity turns back to apostasy, 
the means needed to vindicate God’s cause, and proyoke 
Israel, if possible, to jealousy, is the example of the great 
capital of heathendom suddenly repenting at the first 
warning, and consequently being spared. Thus Israel 
would see the kingdom of heaven transplanted from its 
ancient seat to another which would willingly yield its 
spiritual fruits. The tidings which Jonah brought back 
to his countrymen of Nineveh’s repentance and rescue, 
would, if believingly understood, be far more fitted than 
the news of its overthrow to recall Israel to the service of 
God, Israel failed tolearn the lesson, and so was cast out 
of herland, But even this was not an unmitigated evil. 
Jonah was a type, as of Christ, so also of Israel. Jonah, 
though an outcast, was highly honoured of God in Nine- 
veh; so Israel’s outcast condition would prove no im- 
pediment to her serving God’s cause still, if only she was 
faithful to God, Ezekiel and Daniel were so at Babylon; 
and the Jews scattered in all lands as witnesses for the 
one true God, pioneered the way for Christianity, so that 
it spread with a rapidity which otherwise was not likely 
to have attended it. [FAIRBAIRN.] that cannot discern 
between their right hand and their left—children 
under three or four years old (Deuteronomy 1.39), Six 
score thousand of these, allowing them to be a fifth of the 
whole, would give a total population of 600,000. much 
cattle—God cares even for the brute creatures, which man 
takes little account of. Thesein wonderful powers and in 
ufility are far above theshrub which Jonah isso concerned 
for. Yet Jonah is reckless as to their destruction and that 
of innocent children, The abruptness of the close of the 
book is more strikingly suggestive than if the thought 
had been followed out in detail, 
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MICAH was a native of Moresheth, not the same as Mareshah in ch, 1.15, but the town called Moresheth-gath (ch. 1. 
14), which lay near Eleutheropolis, west of Jerusalem, on the border of the Philistine country; so called to distinguish 
it from Moresheth of Judah. The full name is Micaiah (not the Micaiah mentioned 1 Kings 22. 8, the son of Imlah), 
signifying, Who is like Jehovah? The time of his prophesying is stated in the introduction to be in the reigns of 
Jotham, Abaz and Hezekiah, t. ¢., between 757 and 699 B.c, Jeremiah (Jeremiah 2, 18) quotes ch, 3, 12, as delivereu 
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the reign of Hezekiah. He was thus a contemporary of Isaiah and Hosea. The idolatries practised in the reign of 


Ahaz accord with Micah’s denunciations of such gross evils, and confirm the truth of the time assigned ch. pis og 
prophecies are partly against Israel (Samaria), partly against Judah, As Samaria, Israel’s metropolis, was tal . 
first, and Jerusalem, the capital of Judah, subsequently, in the introductory heading ch. 1.1, Samaria is put first, 
then Jerusalem. He prophesies the capture of both: the Jews’ captivity and restoration; and the coming and rei 
of Messiah, His style is full, round, and perspicuous; his diction pure, and his paralleliamna regular, His description 


of Jehovah (ch, 7. 18, 19) is not surpassed by any elsewhere in Scripture. The correspondence between Isaiah and 
Micah in some passages (cf. ch. 4. 1-8, with Isaiah 2, 2-4) is to be accounted for by their being contemporaries, acquainted 
with each other's inspired writings, and having the same subjects as their theme, HENGSTENBERG maintains that 


the passage in Micah is the original. 


Isaiah was somewhat the elder, being a prophet in the reign of Uzziah, Jotham’s 


predecessor, whereas Micah began his prophecies under Jotham, 

The book consists of two parts: (I.) ch. 1.-5.; (II.) ch. 6., 7.,a dialogue or contestation between Jehovah and His 
people, in which he reproaches them with their unnatural and ungrateful conduct, and threatens judgment for their 
corruptions, but consoles them with the promise of restoration from captivity. 

Micah stands sixth of the minor prophets in the Hebrew canon, but third in the LXX. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-16. Gop’s WRATH AGAINST SAMARIA AND JU- 
DAH; THE FORMER IS TO BE OVERTHROWN; SUCH JUDG- 
‘MENTS IN PROSPECT CALL FOR MOURNING. 2%. ail that 
therein is—Hebrew, whatever fills tt. Micaiah, son of Im- 
lah, our prophet’s namesake, begins his prophecy simi- 
larly, ‘‘ Hearken, O people, every one of you.”” Micah de- 
signedly uses the same preface, implying that his minis- 
trations are a continuation of his predecessor’s of the same 
name. Both probably had before their mind Moses’ similar 
attestation of heaven and earthin alike case (Deuterono- 
my 31. 28; 82.1, cf. Isaiah 1.2). God be witmess against you 
—viz., that none of you can say, when the time of your pun- 
ishment shall come, that you were not forewarned. The 
punishment denounced is stated at v.3,&c, from his holy 
tem ple—i. ¢., heaven (1 Kings 8. 30; Psalm 11.4; Jonah 2.7; 
ef, Romans 1.18), 3. tread upon the high places of the 
earth—He shall destroy the fortified heights (cf. Deuter- 
onomy 82. 13; 33. 29). [Grorius.] 4. Imagery from earth- 
quakes and volcanic agency, to describe the terrors which 
attend Jehovah’s coming in judgment (cf. Judges 5. 5). 
Neither men of high degree, as the mountains, nor men of 
low degree, 4s the valleys, can secure themselves or their 
land from the judgments of God. as wax—(Psalm 97.5; cf. 
Isaiah 64,1-3.) The third clause, “‘as wax,” &c., answers 
to the first in the parallelism, ‘the mountains shall be 
molten ;” the fourth, ‘‘as the waters,” &c., to the second, 
“the valleys shall be cleft.” As wax melts by fire, so the 
mountains before God, at His approach; and as waters 
poured down a steep cannot stand, but are diffused 
abroad, so the valleys shall be cleft before Jehovah. 5. 
For the transgression of Jacob is all this—A11 these ter- 
rors attending - Jehovah’s coming are caused by the sins 
of Jacob or Israel, i. e., the whole people. What is the 
transgression of Jacobt—Taking up the question often 
in the mouths of the people when reproved, “* What is 
our transgression” (cf. Malachi 1.6,7)? He answers, Is it 
not Samaria? Is not that city (the seat of the calf-wor- 
ship) the cause of Jacob’s apostasy (1 Kings 14.16; 15, 26, 
84; 16.13, 19, 25,30)? and what are the high places of 
Judah t—what city is the cause of the idolatries on the 
high places of Judah? Is it not Jerusalem (cf, 2 Kings 18, 
4)? 6. Samaria’s punishment is mentioned first, as it was 
to fall before Jerusalem. as am heap of the field—(Ch. 3. 
12.) Such a heap of stones and rubbish as is gathered out 
of fields, to clear them (Hosea 12.11), Palestine is of a soil 
abounding in stones, which are gathered out before the 
vines are planted (Isaiah 5.2), as plantings of a vine=- 
yard—as a place where vines are planted. Vineyards 
were cultivated on the sides of hills exposed to the sun. 
The hill on which Samaria was built by Omri, had been, 
doubtless, planted with vines originally; now it is to be 
reduced again to its original state (1 Kings 16.24). pour 
down—dash down the stones of the city into the valley 
beneath, A graphic picture of the present appearance of 
the ruins, which is as though “ the buildings of the ancient 
city had been thrown down from the brow of the hill,” 
{ScoTrisH MISSION OF INQUIRY, pp. 293, 294.) discower 
the foundations—destroy it so utterly as to lay bare its 
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foundations (Ezekiel 13. 14). Samaria was destroyed by 
Shalmaneser,. 7%. all the hires—the wealth which Israel 
boasted of receiving from her idols as the ‘‘rewards” or 
hire for worshipping them (Hosea 2. 5,12), idols... will 
I... desolate—i.e., give them up tothe foe to strip off 
the silver and gold with which they are overlaid. she 
gathered it of the hire of an harlot, and they shall re= 
turn to the hire of an harlot—Israel gathered (made for 
herself) her idols from the gold and silver received from 
false gods, as she thought, the hive of her worshipping 
them; and they shall again become what they had been 
before, the hire of spiritual harlotry, i.e., the prosperity 
of the foe, who also being worshippers of idols will aseribe 
the acquisition to their idols. [MAURER.] GROTIUS ex- 
plains it, The offerings sent to Israel’s temple by the Assy- 
rians, whose idolatry Israel adopted, shall go back to the 
Assyrians, her teachers in idolatry, as the hire or fee for 
having taught it. The image of a harlot’s hire for the sup- 
posed temporal reward of spiritual fornication,.is more 
common in Scripture (Hosea 9.1). 8. Therefore I will 
wail—The prophet first shows how the coming judgment 
affects himself, in order that he might affect the minds 
of his countrymen similarly, stripped—i. e., of shoes, or 
sandals, as the LXX, translate. Otherwise ‘naked’? would 
be a tautology. ‘‘N aked” means divested of the upper gar- 
ment (Isaiah 20, 2). “Naked and barefoot,” the sign of 
mourning (2 Samuel 15. 30). The prophet’s upper garment 
was usually rough and coarse-haired (2 Kings 1,8; Zech- 
ariah 13.4). like the dragons—so JEROME. Rather, “the 
wild dogs,” jackals or wolves, which wail like an infant 
when in distress or alone. [MAURER.] (See Note, Job 30. 
29.) owls—rather, ‘ostriches,’ which give a shrill and 
long-drawn sigh-like ¢ry, especially at night. 9. wound 
... incurable—her case, politically and morally, is des- 
perate (Jeremiah 8, 22), it is come—the wound, or im- 
pending calamity (ef. Isaiah 10. 28). he iscome...evem 
to Jerusalem—the eyil is no longer limited to Israel. 
The prophet foresees Sennacherib coming. even “to the 
gate’’ of the principal city. The use of ‘it’? and “he” is 
appropriately distinct. Jt, the calamity, ‘came unto” 
Judah, many of the inhabitants of which suffered, but 
did not reach the citizens of Jerusalem, “the gate’ of 
which the foe (he) ‘‘ came unto,” but did not enter (Isaiah 
36.1; 37. 83-387). 10. Declare ye it not at Gath—on the 
borders of Judea, one of the five cities of the Philistines, 
who would exult at the calamity of the Ilebrews (2 Sam- 
uel 1. 20). Gratify not those who exult over the falls of the 
Israel of God. weep ye not at all—do not betray your 
inward sorrow by outward weeping, within the cogni- 
zance of the enemy, lest they should exult atit. RELAND 
translates, ‘Weep not in Acco,” t. e., Ptolemais, now St. 
Jean d’Acre, near the foot of Mount Carmel; allotted to 
Asher, but never occupied by that tribe (Judges 1. 31); 
Acco’s inhabitants would, therefore, like Gath’s, rejoice 
at Israel's disaster. Thus the parallelism is best carried 
out in all the three clauses of the verse, and there is a sim- 
ilar play on sounds in each, in the Hebrew Gath, resem- 
bling in sound the Hebrew for declare ; Acco, resembling 
the Hebrew for weep; and Aphrah, meaning dust, Whilst’ 
the Hebrews were not to expose their misery to foreigners, 
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they ought to bewail it in their own cities, e. g., Aphrah 
or Ophrah (Joshua 18, 23; 1 Samuel 13.17), in the tribe of 

snjamin. Zo rollin the dust marked deep sorrow (Jere- 
mia 6.26; Ezekiel 27.30). 11. Pass ye away—i. e., Thou 
shalt gointo captivity. imhabitant of Saphir—a village 
amidst the hills of Judah, between Eleutheropolis and 
Ascalon, called so, from the Hebrew word for beauty. 
Though thy name be beauty, which heretofore was thy 
characteristic, thou shalt have thy ‘shame’. made 
“naked.” This city shall be dismantled of its walls, 
which are the garments, as it were, of cities; its citizens 
also shall be hurried into captivity, with persons exposed 
(Isaiah 47.3; Ezekic! 16.37; Hosea 2,10), the inhabitant 
of Zaanan came not forth—its inhabitants did not come 
forth to console the people of Beth-ezel in their mourning, 
because the calamity was universal, none was exempt 
from it (cf, Jeremiah 6.25). Zaanan is the same as Zenan, 
in Judah (Joshua 15.37), meaning the place of flocks. The 
form of the name used is made like the Hebrew for “came 
forth.” Though in name seeming to imply that thou dost 
come forth, thou “‘camest not forth,” Beth-ezel—perhaps 
Azal (Zechariah 14,5), near Jerusalem. It means a house 
on the side, or near. Though so near, as its name implies, 
to Zaanan, Beth-ezel received no succour or sympathy 
from Zaanan. he shall receive of you his standing— 
“he,” i.e., the foe; “his standing,” i.e., his sustenance, 
{[PIscaTor.] Or, ‘‘he shall be caused a delay by you, 
Zaanan,” He shall be brought to a stand for a time in 
besieging you; hence it is said just before, “ Zaanan came 
not forth,” i. e., shut herself up within her walls to with- 
stand a siege. But it was only for a time. She, too, fell 
like Beth-ezel before her, [VATABLUS.] MAURER con- 
strues thus: “The inhabitant of Zaanan came not forth; 
the mourning of Beth-ezel takes away from you her shel- 
ter.” Though Beth-ezel be at your side (i. e., near), accord- 
ing to her name, yet as she also mourns under the op- 
pression of the foe, she cannot give you shelter, or be at 
your side as a helper (as her name might lead you to ex- 
pect), if you come forth and be intercepted by him from 
returning to Zaanan. 12. Maroth—possibly the same as 
Maarath (Joshua 15. 59). Perhapsa different town, lying 
between the previously mentioned towns and the capital, 
and one of those plundered by Rabshakeh on his way to 
it. waited carefully for good—i.e., for better fortune, 
but in yain. (CALVIN.] GESENIUS translates, ‘is grieved 
for her goods”’ taken away from her, This accords with 
the meaning of Maroth, “ bitterness,’ to which allusion 
is made in “is grieved.” But the antithesis favours ng- 
lish Version, ‘waited carefully (i. e., anxiously) for good; 
but evil came down.” from the Lord—not from chance. 
unto the gate of Jerusalem—after the other cities of 
Judah have been taken. 13. “Bind the chariot to the 
swift, steed,” in order by a hasty flight to escape the in- 
vading foe. Cf. Note, Isaiah 36.2, on ‘“* Lachish,” at which 
Sennacherib fixed his headquarters (2 Kings 18. 14, 17; 
Jeremiah 34,7). she is the beginning of the sin to. 
Zion—Lachish was the first of the cities of Judah, accord- 
ing to this passage, to introduce the worship of false gods, 
imitating what Jeroboam had introduced in Israel. As 
lying near the border of the north kingdom, Lachish was 
first to be infected by its idolatry, which thence spread to 
Jerusalem. 14. shalt thou give presents to Moresheth- 
gath—that its inhabitants may send thee help, MAURER 
explains it, “thou shalt give a writing of renunciation to 
Moresheth-gath,”’ z.e., thou shalt renounce all claim to it, 
being compelled to yield it up to the foe. ‘‘Thou,” i. e., 
Judah. ‘Israel’ in this verse is used for the kingdom of 
Judah, which was the chief representative of the whole 
nation of Israel. Moresheth-gath is so called, because it 
had fallen for a time under the power of the neighbour- 
ing Philistines of Gath. It was the native town of Micah 
(v. 1), Achzib—meaning “lying.” Achzib, as its name 
implies, shall prove a “lie to... Israel,” i.e., shall dis- 
appoint Israel’s hopes of succour from her (ef. Job 6. 15- 
20; Jeremiah 15, 18)...Achzib was in Judah between 
Keilah and Mareshah (Joshua 15, 44), Perhaps the same 
as Chezib (Genesis 38. 5), 15. Yet will I bring an heir 
unto thee—rather, “ the heir.’”’ As thou art now occupied 
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by possessors who expelled the former inhabitants, so 
willl bring “yet’’ again the new possessor, viz., the Assyr- 
ian foe. Other heirs will supplant us in every inherit- 


ance but that of heayen. There is a play upon the mean-— 


ing of Mareshah, an inheritance: there shall come the new 
heir of the inheritance, Adullam the glory of Israel—so 
called as being superior in situation; when it and the 
neighbouring cities fell, Israel’s glory was gone. MAu- 
RER, as Margin, translates, “the glory of Israel (her chief 
citizens: answering to “thy delicate children,” v. 16) shall 
come in flight to Adullam.”’ English Version better pre- 
serves the parallelism, ‘the heir” in the first clause an- 
swering to “he’’ in the second, 16. Make thee bald, 
&e.—a token of deep mourning (Ezra 9.3; Job 1. 20), 
Mourn, O land, for thy darling children. poll—shave 
off thy hair, enlarge thy baldness—mourn grievous- 
ly. The land is compared to a mother weeping for 
her children, as the eagle—the bald eagle, or the dark- 
winged vulture. In the moulting season all eagles are 
comparatively bald (cf, Psalm 103. 5), 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-13., DENUNCIATION OF THE EVILS PREVALENT: 
THE PEOPLE’S UNWILLINGNESS TO HEAR THE TRUTH: 
THEIR EXPULSION FROM THE LAND THE FITTING FRUIT 
OF THEIR SIN: YET JUDAH AND ISRAEL ARE HEREAFTER 
TO BE RESTORED. 1. devise... work... practise— 
They do evil not merely on a sudden,impulse, but with 
deliberate design. Asin the former chapter sins against 
the first table are reproved, so in this chapter sins against 
the second table, A gradation: ‘‘devise” is the conception 
of the evil purpose; ‘‘ work” (Psalm 58, 2), or “ fabricate,” 
the maturing of the scheme; “practise,” or ‘effect,’ the 
execution of it. because it is in the power of their hand 
—for the phrase see Genesis 31. 29; Proverbs 3.27. Might 
not right, is what regulates. their conduct. Where they 
can, they commit oppression; where they do not, it is 
because they cannot, 2. Parallelism, ‘Take by violence,” 
answers to “take away;’ ‘fields’ and “houses,” to 
“house” and ‘heritage’ (i. e, one’s land), 3. against 
this family—against the nation, and especially against 
those reprobated in v.1,2. I devise an evil—a happy 
antithesis between God’s dealings and the Jews’ dealings 
(v. 1),. Ye “devise evil” against your fellow-countrymen; 
I devise evil against you.. Ye devise it wrongfully, I by 


righteous retribution in kind. from which ye shall , 


not remove your necks—as ye have done from the law, 
The yoke I shall impose shall be one which ye cannot 
shake off. They who will not bend to God’s ‘‘easy yoke”’ 
(Matthew 11, 29, 80), shall feel His iron yoke. go haught- 
ily—(Cf. Note, Jeremiah 6, 28.) Ye shall not walk as now 
with neck haughtily uplifted, for the yokeshall press down 
your *“‘neck,” this time is evil—rather, “for that time 
shall be an evil time,” viz., the time of the carrying away 
into captivity (cf. Amos 5, 13; Ephesians 5,16). 4. ome 
take up a parable against you—viz., some of your foes 
shall do so, taking in derision from your own mouth your 
“lamentation,” viz., ‘We be spoiled,” &c, lament with 
a doleful lamentation—lit., lament with a lamentation of 
lamentations. Hebrew, “‘naha, nehi, nihyah,”’ the repeti- 


. 


tion representing the continuous and monotonous wail, — 


he hath changed the portion of my people—a charge 
of inJustice against Jehovah. He transfers to other na- 
tions the sacred territory assigned as the rightful portion 
of our people (ch. 1,15), turning away he hath divided 
our fields—turning away from us to the enemy, he hath 
divided among them our fields. CALVIN, as Margin, ex- 
plains, ‘Instead of restoring our territory, He hath divided 
our fields among our enemies, each of whom heucefor- 
ward will have an interest in keeping what he hath 
gotten; so that we are utterly shut out from hope of 
restoration.” MAURER translates as a noun, “He hath 
divided our fields to a rebel,’ i. e., to the foe who is a rebel 
against the true God, and a worshipper of idols. So 
“backsliding,” ¢, e., backslider (Jeremiah 49. 4). Hng- 
lish Version gives a good sense; and is quite tenable in 
the Hebrew. 5. Therefore—resumed from v.3, On ae- 
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count of your crimes described in v, 1,2. thou—the ideal 
individual (“‘me,” v. 4), representing the guilty people in 
whose name he spoke, none that ,,. cast a cord by lot 
—none who shall have any possession measured out, in 
the congregation of the Lord—among the people conse- 
crated to Jehovah. By covetousness and violence (v. 2) 
they had forfeited “the portion of Jehovah’s people.” 
This is God’s implied answer to their complaint of in- 
justice (v. 4). 6. ‘*Prophesy ye not,” say they—viz., the 
Israelites say to the true prophets, when announcing 
unwelcome truths. Therefore God judicially abandons 
them to their own ways: “The prophets, by whose min- 
istry they might have been saved from shame (ignominious 
captivity), shall not (i. e.,no longer) prophesy to them” 
(Isaiah 30.10; Amos 2.12; 7.16), MAURER translates the 
latter clause, ‘“‘they shall not prophesy of such things” (as 
in v. 3-5, these being rebellious Israel’s words); “let them 
not prophesy;” “they never cease from insult’ (from 
prophesying insults to us), English Version is supported 
by the parallelism: wherein the similarity of sound and 
word implies how exactly God makes their punishment 
answer to their sin, and takes them at their own word, 
“Prophesy,” lit.,.drop (Deuteronomy 82.2; Ezekiel 21. 2), 
7. O thou... ..mamed The house of Jacob—priding 
thyself on the name, though having naught of the spirit, 
of thy progenitor, *Also, bearing the name which ought 
to remind thee of God’s favours granted to thee because 
of His covenant.with Jacob. is the Spirit of the Lord 
straitened !—Is His compassion contracted within nar- 
rower limits now than formerly, so that He should de- 
light in your destruction (cf. Psalm 77. 7-9; Isaiah 59, 1, 
2.)? are these his doings t—i.e., Are such ‘threatenings 
His delight? Ye dislike the prophets’ threatenings (v. 6): 
but who is toblame? Not God, for He delights in blessing, 
rather than threatening; but.yourselves (v. 8) who pro- 
voke His threatenings. [GrRoTIUS.] CALVIN translates, 
“Are your doings such as are prescribed by Him?”’ Ye 
boast of being God’s peculiar people: Do ye then conform 
your lives to God’s law? do not my words do good to 
him that walketh uprightly—Are not my words good 
to the upright? If your ways .were upright, my words 
would not be threatening (cf. :Psalm 18, 26; Matthew 11. 
19; Join 7,17), 8. Your ways are not such that I can deal 
with you as I would with the. ypright. Ewen of late—tit., 
yesterday : ‘long ago.” So-“of old,’ Hebrew, “yesterday” 
(Isaiah 30, 83); “‘heretofore,’’ Hebrew, *‘since yesterday ”’ 
(Joshua 3, 4). my people is risen yp as an enemy—i. e., 
has rebelled against my precepts; also has become an 
enemy to the unoffending passers-by. .robe with the 
garment — not content with the outer “garment,” ye 
greedily rob passers-by of the ornamental ‘‘ robe” fitting 
the body closely and flowing down to the feet [LUDOVICUS 
DE Dre&v] (Matthew 5, 40). as men averse from war—in 
antithesis to (my people) “as an enemy.’’ Israel treats the 
innocent passers-by, though “averse from war,” ‘‘as an 
enemy” would treat captives in his power, stripping them 
of their habiliments as lawful spoils. Grorius translates, 
“as men returning from war,” é, €.,as captives over whom 
the right of war gives the victors an absolute power. Eng- 
lish Version is supported by the antithesis. 9. The women 
of my people—i. e., the widows of the men slain by you (v, 


2) ye cast out from their homes which had been their de- 


light, and seize on them for yourselves, from their chil- 
dren—i. ¢., {rom the orphans of the widows, taken away 
my glory—viz., their substanceand raiment, which, being 
the fruit of God’s blessing on the young, reflected God's 
glory. Thus Israel’s crime was not merely robbery, but 
sacrilege. Their sex did not save the women, nor their 
age the children from violence. for ever—there was no 
repentance, They persevered in sin. The pledged gar- 
ment was to be restored to the poor before sunset (Exodus 
22, 26, 27); but these never restored their unlawful booty. 
10. Arise ye, and depart—not an exhortation to the chil- 
dren of God to depart out of an ungodly world, as it is 
often applied; though that sentiment is a scriptural one, 
This world is doubtless not our “rest,” being “ polluted” 
with sin: it is our passage, not our portion; our aim, not 
our home (2 Corinthians 6, 17; Hebrews 13. 14). The im- 
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peratives express the. certainty of the future event pre- — 


dicted. “Since such are your doings (cf. v. 7, 8, &c.), my 
sentence on you is irrevocable (v. 4,5), however distasteful — 
to you (v. 6), ye who haye cast out cthers from their homes — 
and possessions (v. 2, 8,9) must arise, depart, and be cast 
out of your own (v. 4, 5): for this is not your vest” (Numbers 
10. 383; Deuteronomy 12.9; Psalm 95, 11). Canaan was de= 
signed to be a rest to them after their wilderness fatigues, 
But it is tobe so nolonger. Thus God refutes the people’s 
self-confidence, as if God were bound to them inseparably, 
The promise (Psalm 1382. 14) is quite consistent with tem- 
porary withdrawal of God from Israel for their sins. it 
shall destroy you—ihe land shall spew you out, because 
of the defilements wherewith ye polluted it (Leviticus 18, 
25, 28; Jeremiah 3. 2; Ezekiel 36, 12-14), 11. walking in 
the spirit—the Hebrew means also wind, “ If a man pro- 
fessing to have the spirit of inspiration (Ezekiel 13. 3; so 
‘man of the spirit,’ i.¢e., one claiming inspiration, Hosea 
9,7), but really walking in wind (prophecy void of nutri- 
ment for the soul, and unsubstantial as the wind) and 
falsehood, do lie, saying (that which ye like to hear), I will 
prophesy,” &c., even such a one, however false his prophe- 
cies, since he flatters your wishes, shal! be your prophet 
(cf. v. 6; Jeremiah 5.31). prophesy ... of wimne—i.e., of 
an abundant supply of wine. 12. A sudden transition 
from threats to the promise of a glorious restoration, Of, 
a similar transition, Hosea 1, 9,10. Jehovah, too, prophe- 
sies of good things tocome, but not like the false prophets, 
“of wine and strong drink” (v.11). After I have sent you 
into captivity as I have just threatened, I will thence as- 
semble you again (cf. ch, 4, 6,7), all of thee—the restora- 
tion from Babylon was partial, Therefore that here meant 
must be still future, when “aii Israel shall be saved’ 
(Romans 11. 26), The restoration from “ Babylon” (speci- 
fied ch. 4. 10) is the type of the future One, Jacob.,., 
Israel—the ten tribes’ kingdom (Hosea 12. 2) and Judah (2 
Chronicles 19, 8; 21. 2, 4). remnant—the elect remnant, 
which shall survive the previous calamities of Judah, and. 
from which the nation is to spring into new life (Isaiah 6, 
13; 10. 20-22), as the sheep of Bozrah—a region famed for 
its rich pastures (cf, 2 Kings 3. 4). Grsmnius for Bozrah 
translates, ‘‘sheepfold.” But thus there will be tautology 
unless the next clause be translated, ‘tin the midst of their 
pasture.” English Version is more favoured by the Hebrew, 
13. The brenker—Jehovah Messiah, who breaks through 
every obstacle in the way of their restoration: not as 
formerly breaking forth to destroy them for transgression 
(Exodus 19, 22; Judges 21. 15), but breaking a way for them 
through their enemies, they—the returning Israelites 
and Jews, passed through the gate—i.e., through the 
gate of the foe’s city in which they had been captives, So 
the image of the resurrection (Hosea 138. 14) represents 
Israel’s restoration. their king—‘the Breaker,’ pecu- 
liariy “their king” (Hosea 3,5; Matthew 27. 37). pass be= 
fore them—as He did when they went up out of Egypt 
(Exodus 13, 21; Deuteronomy 1. 80, 83). the Lord on the 
head of them—Jehovah at their head (Isaiah 52,12). Mes- 
siah, the second person, is meant (cf. Exodus 23. 20; 83. 14; 
Isaiah 63. 9). 


CHAPTER III. . 


Ver. 1-12. THE SINS OF THE PRINCES, PROPHETS, AND 
PRIESTS: THE CONSEQUENT DESOLATION OF ZION. 1. 
princes—magistrates or judges. Is it not for you t—Is it 
not your special function (Jeremiah 5. 4,5)? Judgment— 
justice, Ye sit in judgment on others; surely then ye 
ought to know the judgment for injustice which awaits 
yourselves (Romans 2. 1), 2. pluck off their skin... 
flesh—rob their fellow-countrymen of all their substance 
(Psalm 14. 4; Proverbs 30, 14). 3. pot... flesh within 
... caldron—manifold species of cruel oppressions. Cf 
Ezekiel 24. 3, &e., containing as to the coming punish- 
ment the same figure as is here used of the sin: implying 
that the sin and punishment exactly correspond. 4. 
Then—at the time of judgment, which Micah takes for 
granted, so certain is it (cf. ch. 2.3), theyery.,., but he 
will not hear—just as those oppressed by them had for- 
merly cried, and they would not hear, Their prayer shall 
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edeanlented, because it is the mere cry of nature for de- 

_liverance from pain, not that of repentance for deliver- 

ance fromsin, ill im their doings—men cannot expect 
to do ill and fare well. 5. Here he attacks the false pro- 
phets, as before he had attacked the “ princes,.’”? make 
my people err—knowingly mislead my people by not 
denouncing their sins as incurring judgment. bite with 
.-. teeth, and cry, Peace—t, e., who, so long as they are 
supplied with food, promise peace and prosperity in their 
prophecies, he that putteth not into their mouths, 
they ... prepare war against him—whenever they are 
not supplied with food, they foretell war and calamity. 
prepare war—lil., sanctify war, i.e., proclaim it as a holy 
judgment of God because they are not fed (Note, Jeremiah 
6. 4; ef. Isaiah 13.3; Joel 1.14). 6. might... dark—cala- 
mities shall press on you so overwhelming as to compel 
you to cease pretending to divine (Zechariah 138. 4). Dark- 
ness is often the image of calamity (Isaiah 8. 22; Amos 5, 
18; 8.9). 7%. cover their lips—The Orientals prided them- 
selves on the moustache and beard (Margin, “upper lip”). 
To cover it, therefore, was a token of shame and sorrow 
(Leviticus 13, 45; Ezekiel 24. 17,22). ‘*They shall be so 
ashamed of themselves as not to dare to open their mouths 
or boast of the name of prophet.” [CALVIN.] there is no 
answer of God—they shall no more profess to have re- 
sponses from God, being struck dumb with calamities (v. 
6). 8.I—in contrast to the false prophets (v. 5,7). full 
of power—that which “the Spirit of Jehovah” imparts 
for the discharge of the prophetical function (Luke 1. 17; 
24. 49; Acts 1. 8). judgment—a sense of justice [MAURER]; 
as opposed to the false prophets’ speaking to please men, 
not froma regard to truth. Or, judgment to discern be- 
tween graver and lighter offences, and to denounce pun- 
ishments accordingly. [GRoTIUS.] might—moral intre- 
pidilty in speaking the truth at all costs (2 Timothy 1. 7). 
to declare unto Jacob his . . . sin—(Isaiah 58.1.) Not to 
flatter the sinner as the false prophets do with promises 
of peace, 9. Hear—resumed from v.1. Here begins the 
leading subject of the prophecy: a demonstration of his 
assertion that he is “full of power by the Spirit of Jeho- 
yah” (v 8) 10. They—change of person from “ ye” (v. 9); 
the third person puts them to a greater distance as 
estranged from him. It is, lit., “ Whosoever builds,” singu- 
lar, build up Zion with blood—build on it stately man- 
sions with wealth obtained by the condemnation and 
murder of the innocent (Jeremiah 22.13; Ezekiel 22. 27; 
Habakkuk 2.12). 11. heads thereof—the princes of Jeru- 
salem. judge for reward—take bribes as judges (ch. 7. 3). 
priests teach for hire—it was their duty to teach the law 
and to decide controversies gratuitously (Leviticus 10. 11; 
Deuteronomy 17. 11; Malachi 2.7; cf. Jeremiah 6. 13; Jude 
ll). prophets ... divime—i.e., false prophets. Is not 
the Lord among us?t—viz,, in the temple (Isaiah 48, 2; 
Jeremiah 7, 4, 8-11). 12. Jeremiah 26. 18 quotes this verse, 
The Talmud and Maimonides record that at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem’ by the Romans under Titus, Terentius 
Rufus, who was left in command of the army, with a 
ploughshare tore up the foundations of the temple. 
mountain of the house—the height on which the tem- 
ple stands. as the high places of the forest—shall be- 
come as heights in a forest overrun with wild shrubs and 
brushwood. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-18. TRANSITION TO THE GLORY, PEACE, KING- 
DOM, AND Vicrory oF Zion. 1-3. Almost identical with 
Isuiah 2. 2-4. the mountain of the house of the Lord— 
which just before (ch. 3. 12) had been doomed to be a wild 
forest-height. Under Messiah, its elevation is to be not 
that of situation, but of moral dignity, as the seat of God’s 
universal empire. people shall flow into it—In Isaiah 
it is *‘ail nations:” a more universal prophecy. 3. re- 
buke—convict of sin (John 16. 8, 9); and subdue with 
judgments (Psalm 2. 5,9; 110. 5,6; Revelation 2. 27; 12. 5). 
many people . . . strong nations afar off—In Isaiah 2. 4 
itis“the nations... many people.” 4.sit every man 
under his vine, &c.—i. e., enjoy the most prospervus tran- 
quillity (1 Kings 4.25; Zechariah 3,10). The vine and jig 
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tree are mentioned rather than a house, to signify, tnere 
will be no need of a covert; men will be safe even in the 
fields and open air. Lord of hosts hath spoken it— 
therefore it must come to pass, however unlikely now it 
may seem, 5. For—rather, Though it be that all people 
walk after their several gods, yet we (the Jews in the dis- 
persion) will walk in the name of the Lord. So the He- 
brew particle means in Margin, Genesis 8. 21; Exodus 18. 
17; Joshua 17, 18 The resolution of the exile Jews is, As 
Jehovah gives us hope of so glorious a restoration, not- 
withstanding the overthrow of our temple and nation, we 
must in confident reliance on His promise persevere in 
the true worship of Him, however the nations around, 
our superiors now in strength and numbers, walk after 
their gods. [ROSENMULLER.] As the Jews were thor- 
oughly weaned from idols by the Babylonian captivity, 
so they shall be completely cured of unbelief by their 
present long dispersion (Zechariah 10, 8-12), 6. assemble 
her that halteth—feminine for neuter in Hebrew idiom, 
“whatever halteth:’”? metaphor from sheep wearied out 
witha journey: all the suffering exiles of Israel (Ezekiel 
34.16; Zephaniah 3.19); her... drivem out—all Israel’s 
outcasts. Called ‘‘ the Lord’s flock” (Jeremiah 18. 17; Eze- 
kiel 34.13; 37.21) 7. I will make her that halted a 
remnant—I will cause a remnant to remain which shall 
not perish. Lord shall reign ...in,.. Zion—David’s 
kingdom shall be restored in the person of Messiah, who- 
is the seed of David and at the same time Jehovah (Isaiah 
24. 23). for ever— (Isaiah 9. 6,7; Daniel 7. 14, 27; Lukel. 
33; Revelation 11.15.) 8. tower of the fiock—following 
up the metaphor of sheep (ote, v. 6). Jerusalem is called 
the “ tower,” from which the King and Shepherd observes 
and guards His flock: both the spiritaal Jerusalem, the 
Church now whose towerlike elevation is that of doctrine 
and practice (Song of Solomon 4. 4, ‘Thy neck is like the 
tower of David”), and the literal hereafter (Jeremiah 8, 17), 
In large pastures it was usual to erect a high wooden 
tower, so as to oversee the flock. JEROME takes the He- 
brew for “flock,” Eder or Hdar,as a proper name, viz., & 
village near Bethlehem, for which it is put, Bethlehem 
being taken to represent the royal stock of David (ch. 5.2; 
cf. Genesis 35. 21). But the explanatory words, “the strong- 
hold of the daughter of Zion,” confirm Hnglish Version. 
stronghold—Hebrew, ‘‘Ophel:” an impregnable height 
on Mount Zion (2 Chronicles 27. 3; 33. 14; Nehemiah 3. 26, 
27). unto thee shall ...come... the first dominion 
—viz., the dominion formerly exercised by thee shall 
come back to thee. kingdom shall come to the daugh~< 
ter of Jerusalem—rather, “ the kingdom of the daughter 
of Jerusalem shall come (again):” Such as it was under 
David, before its being weakened by the secession of the 
ten tribes. 9. Addressed to the daughter of Zion, in her 
consternation at the approach of the Chaldeans. Is there 
no king in thee t—asked tauntingly. There is a king 
in her; but itis the same as if there were none, so help- 
less to devise means of escape are he and his counsellors. 
[MAURER.] Or, Zion’s pains are because her king is taken 
away from her (Jeremiah 52.9; Lamentations 4, 20; Eze- 
kiel 12.13). [CALVrn.] The former is perhaps the prefer- 
able view (cf. Jeremiah 49.7). The latter, however, de- 
scribes better Zion’s kingless state during her present 
long dispersion (Hosea 3. 4, 5). 10. Bein pain, and labour 
—carrying on the metaphor ofa pregnant woman. Thou 
shalt be affected with bitter sorrows before thy deliver- 
ance shall come. I do not forbid thy grieving, but I bring 
thee consolation, Though God cares for His children, yet 
they must not expect to be exempt from trouble, but 
must prepare for it. go forth out of the city—on its cap- 
ture. So “come out” is used 2 Kings 24. 12; Isaiah 36. 16. 
dwell in the field—viz., in the open country, defenceless, 
instead of their fortified ‘city. Beside the Chebar (Psalm 
137. 1; Ezekiel 3.15), Babylon—Like Isaiah, Micah looks 
beyond the existing Assyrian dynasty to the Babylo- 
nian, and to Judah’s captivity under it, and restora- 
tion (Isaiah 89,7; 43.14; 48.20). Had they been, as ration- 
alists represent, merely sagacious politicians, they would 
have restricted their prophecies to the sphere of the 
existing Assyrian dynasty. But their seeing into the 
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far-off future of Babylon’s subsequent supremacy, and 
Judah’s connection with her, proves them to be inspired 
prophets, there, ..there—emphatic repetition. The very 
scene of thy calamities is to be the scene of thy deliver- 
ance, In the midst of enemies, where all hope seems cut 
off, there shall Cyrus, the deliverer, appear (cf. Judges 14, 
14). Cyrus again being the type of the greater Deliverer, 
who shall finally restore Israel, 11. many nations—the 
subject peoples composing Babylon’s armies: and also 
Edom, Ammon, &c., who exulted in Judah’s fall (Lamen- 
tations 2.16; Obadiah 11-13), defiled—metaphor from a 
virgin. Let her be defiled (i.e., outraged by violence and 
bloodshed), and let our eye gaze insultingly on her shame 
and sorrow (ch. 7. 10). Her foes desired to feast their eyes 
on her calamities, 12. thoughts of the Lord—their un- 
searchable wisdom, overruling seeming disaster to the final 
good of His people, is the very ground on which the restor- 
ation of Israel hereafter (of which the restoration from 
Babylon is a type) is based in Isaiah 55, 8, ef. with v. 3, 12, 
13, which prove that Jsrael, not merely the Christian 
Church, is the ultimate subject of the prophecy; also in 
Romans 11. 18. God's counsel is to discipline His people 
for a time with the foe as a scourge; and then to destroy 
the foe by the hands of His people. gather them as,.. 
sheaves—them who ‘gathered’? themselves for Zion’s 
destruction (v. 11), the Lord “shall gather’’ for destruction 
by Zion (v, 13), like sheaves gathered to be threshed (cf, Isaiah 
21.10; Jeremiah 51, 33). The Hebrew is singular, “ sheaf.” 
However great the numbers of the foe, they are all but as 
one sheaf ready to be threshed,. [CALVIN.] Threshing was 
done by treading with the feet: hence the propriety of the 
image for treading under foot and breaking asunder the 
foe. 13. thresh—destroy thy foes “ gathered”’ by Jehovah 
as ‘sheaves ” (Isaiah 41, 15,16), thine horn—Zion being 
compared to an ox treading corn, and an ox’s strength 
lying in the horns, her strength is implied by giving her a 
horn of ivon (ef. 1 Kings 22,11), beat im pieces many— 
(Daniel 2, 44.) I will consecrate their gain unto the 
Lord—God subjects the nations to Zion, not for her own 
selfish aggrandizement, but for His glory (Isaiah 60. 6, 9; 
Zechariah 14, 20, with which ef. Isaiah 23. 18) and for their 
ultimate good; therefore He is here called, not merely 
God of Israel, but ‘“‘ Lord of the whole earth.”’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-15, THE CALAMITIES WHICH PRECEDE MESSIAH’S 
ADVENT. His KINGDOM, CONQUEST OF JACOB'S FOES, AND 
BLESSING UPON His PEOPLE, 1. gather thyself in troops 
—i.e., thou shalt do so, to resist the enemy. Lest the 
faithful should fall into carnal security because of the 
previous promises, he reminds them of the calamities 
which are to precede the prosperity, daughter of troops 
—Jerusalem is so called on account of her numerous troops, 
he hath laid siege—ithe enemy hath, they shall smite 
the judge of Israel with a rod upon the cheek—the 
greatest of insults toan Oriental. Zedekiah, the judge (or 
king, Amos 2. 3) of Israel, was loaded with insults by the 
Chaldeans, So also the other princes and judges (Lamen- 
tations 8, 30). HENGSTENBERG thinks the expression, 
“the judge,” marks a time when no king of the house of 
David reigned. The smiting on the cheek of other judges 
of Israel was a type of the same indignity offered to Him 
who nevertheless is the Judge, not only of Israel, but also 
of the world, and who is “ from everlasting ”’ (v. 2; Isaiah 
50,6; Matthew 26. 67; 27.30). 2. Beth-lehem Ephratah— 
(Genesis 48.7), or, Beth-lehem Judah; so called to distin- 
guish it from Beth-lehemin Zebulun, It is a few miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. Beth-lehem means the house 
of bread; Ephratah means fruitful: both names referring 
to the fertility of the region. though thou be little 
among—though thou be scarcely large enough to be reckoned 
among, &c. It was insignificant in size and population; 
so that in Joshua 15, 21, &c.,it is not enumerated among 
the cities of Judah; nor in the list, Nehemiah 11, 25, &c. 
Under Rehoboam it became a city: 2 Chronicles 11. 6, “He 
built Beth-lehem,.”’ Matthew 2, 6 seems to contradict 
Micah, “ thou art not the least,”’ But really he, by an in- 
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dependent testimony of the Spirit, confirms the prophet, — 


Little in worldly importance, thou art not least (i. ¢., far 
from least, yea, the very greatest) among the thousands, of 
princes of Judah, in the spiritual signilicance of being the 
birth-place of Messiah (John 7. 42), God chooses the little 
things of the world to eclipse in glory its greatest things 
(Judges 6. 15; John 1. 46; 1 Corinthians 1. 27, 28). The low 
state of David’s line when Messiah was born is also im- 
plied here, thousands—each tribe was divided into clans 
or “thousands” (each thousand containing a thousand 
families: like our old English division of counties into 
hundreds), which had their several heads or “ princes;” 
hence in Matthew 2.6 it is quoted “princes,” substantially 
the same as in Micah, and authoritatively explained in 
Matthew. Since it is not so much this thousand that is 
preferred to the other thousands of Judah, but the Governor 
or Chief Prince out of it, who is preferred to the governors 
of all the other thousands. It is called a “ town” (rather 
in the Greek “village’’), John 7. 42; though searcely con- 
taining a thousand inhabitants, it is ranked among the 
“thousands” or larger divisions of the tribe, because of 
its being the cradle of David’s line, and of the Divine Son 
of David. Moses divided the people into thousands, hun- 
dreds, fifties, and tens, with their respective “rulers” 
(Exodus 18. 25; cf. 1 Samuel 10. 19), unto me—unto God 
the Father (Luke 1. 32): to fulfil all the Father’s will and 
purpose from eternity. So the Son declares (Psalm 2.7; 
40.7, 8; John 4, 34); and the Father confirms it (Matthew 
8. 17; 12. 18, cf. with Isaiah 42, 1), God’s glory is hereby 
made. the ultimate end of redemption. ruler—the 
“Shiloh,” ‘Prince of peace,” “on whose shoulders the 
government is laid’’ (Genesis 49. 10; Isaiah 9. 6), In 2 
Samuel 23, 8, “‘ He that ruleth over men must be just,” the 
same Hebrew word is employed; Messiah alone realizes 
David's ideal of a ruler, Also in Jeremiah 30, 21, ‘their 
governor shall proceed from the midst of them ;” answer- 
ing closely to ‘“‘out of thee shall come forth the rvler,” 
here (cf. Isaiah 11. 1-4), goings forth... from ever- 
lasting—the plain antithesis of this clause, to ‘*come 
forth out of thee” (from Beth-lehem), shows that the eter- 
nal generation of the Son is meant. The terms convey the 
strongest assertion of infinite duration of which the He- 
brew language is capable (cf. Psalm 90,2; Proverbs 8. 22, 
23; John 1.1), Messiah’s generation as man coming forth 
unto God to do His will on earth is from Beth-lehem; but 
as Son of God, His goings forth are from everlasting. The 
promise of the Redeemer at first was vaguely general 
(Genesis 3. 15), Then the Shemitic division of mankind is 
declared as the quarter in which He was to be looked for 
(Genesis 9, 26, 27); then it grows clearer, defining the race 
and nation whence the Deliverer should come, viz., the 
seed of Abraham, the Jews (Genesis 12.3); then the par- 
ticular tribe, Judah (Genesis 49. 10); then the family, that 
of David (Psalm 89, 19, 20); then the very town of His birth, 
here, And as His coming drew nigh, the very parentage 
(Matthew 1.; Luke 1. and 2.); and then all the seattered 
rays of prophecy concentrate in Jesus, as their focus (He- 
brews 1. 1, 2). 3. “* Therefore (because of His settled plan) 
will God give up to their foes His people Israel, until,” &e. 
she which travaileth hath brought forth—viz., “the 


virgin” mother, mentioned by Micah’s contemporary, | 


Isaiah 7. 14. Zion “in travail” (ch. 4. 9, 10) answers to the 
virgin in travail of Messiah, Israel’s deliverance from 
her long travail pains of sorrow will synchronize with 
the appearance of Messiah as her Redeemer (Romans 
11, 26) in the last days, as the Church’s spiritual deliver- 
ance synchronized with the virgin’s giving birth to 
Him at His first advent. The ancient Church's travail- 
like waiting for Messiah is represented by the virgin’s tra- 
vail. Hence, both may be meant, It cannot be restricted 
to the Virgin Mary: for Israel is still ‘given up,” though 
Messiah has been “brought forth” eighteen and a half cen- 
turies ago, But the Church’s throes are included, which 
are only to be ended when Christ, having been preached 


for a witness to all nations, shall at last appear as the De- | 


liverer of Jacob, and when the times of the Gentiles shall 
be fulfilled, and Israel as a nation shall be born in a day 
(Isaiah 66, 7-11; Luke 21, 24; Revelation 12, 1, 2,4: ef. Ro- 
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8. 22), the remnant of his brethren shall return 
~ to the children of Israel—(Cf, ch. 4.7.) The remainder 
the Israelites dispersed in foreign lands shall return to 
their countrymen in Canaan. The Hebrew for “unto” 
“isytt, upon, implying superaddition to those already gath- 
4. he shall stand—i.e., persevere: implying the 

en durance of His kingdom. [CALVIN.] Rather, His sed- 
ulous care and pastoral cireumspection, as a shepherd 
eands erect to survey and guard on every side his flock 
Csaiah 61.5), [MAURER.] feed—i.e., rule: as the Greek 
word similarly in Matthew 2, 6 (Margin), means both feed 
and rule (Isaiah 40.11; 49.10; Ezekiel 34. 23; cf. 2 Samuel 
5.2; 7.8). im the majesty of the name of the Lord—pos- 
sessing the majesty of all Jehovah's revealed atiributes 
(“name’’) (Isaiah 11.2; Philippians 2. 6,9; Hebrews 2. 7-9). 
his God—God is “his God” in a oneness of relation dis- 
tinct from the sense in which God is our God (John 20, 17), 
they shall abide—the Israelites (“ they,” viz., the return- 
tag remnant and the “children of Israel’ previously in 
Canaan) shall dwell in permanent security and prosperity 
(ch. 4. 4; Isaiah 14. 30). unto the ends of the earth—(Ch, 
4.1; Psalm 72.8; Zechariah 9.10.) 5. this man—in He- 
brew simply This. The One just mentioned; Heand He 
aloue. Emphatical for Messiah (cf. Genesis 5. 29). the 
speace—the fountain-head of peace between God and man, 
between Israel and Israel’s justly offended God (Genesis 
49. 10; Isaiah 9.6; Ephesians 2. 14, 17; Colossians 1. 20), 
and, as the consequence, the fountain of “ peace on earth,” 
where heretofore all is strife (ch. 4. 3; Hosea 2. 18; Zecha- 
riah 9. 10; Luke 2.14), the Assyrian—being Israel’s most 
powerful foe at that time, Assyria is made the representa- 
tive of all the foes of Israel in all ages, who shall receive 
their final destruction at Messiah’s appeariug (Ezekiel 
38). seven shepherds, and eight—seven expresses per- 
fection; seven and eight is an idiom for @ full and sufficient 
number (Job 5. 19; Proverbs 6. 16; Ecclesiastes Ll. 2), 
principal men—lit., anointed (humble) men (Psalm 62. 9), 
such as the apostles were. Their anointing, or conse- 
cration and qualification to office, was by the Holy Spirit 
{({CALVIN] (1 John 2, 20,27). “Princes” also were anointed, 
and they are mentioned as under Messiah (Isaiah 32. 1). 
English Version therefore gives the probable sense. 6. 
waste—iit., eat up: following up the metaphor of shepherds 
(cf. Numbers 22. 4; Jeremiah 6,3). land of Nimrod— 
Babylon (ch. 4.10; Genesis 10.10); or, including Assyria 
also, to which he extended his borders (Genesis 10,11). in 
the emtrances—the passes into Assyria (2 Kings 3. 21). 
The Alargin and JEROME, misled by a needless attention 
to the parallelism, ‘‘ with the sword,” ¢ranslaée, “ with her 
own naked swords ;”’ as in Psalm 55. 21 the Hebrew is tvans- 
laied. But “in the entrances” of Assyria, answers to, 
*“ within our borders.” As the Assyrians invade our bor- 
ders, SO shall their own borders or “ entrances”’ be invaded. 
fhe .. . he—WMessiah shall deliver us, when the Assyrian 
shallcome. 7%. remnant of Jacob—already mentioned 
inv. 3. Itin its comparative smallness stands in antith- 
esis to the “many people.” A remnant though Israel be 
amidst many nations after her restoration, yet she shall 
exercise the same blessed influence in quickening them 
spiritually that the small imperceptible dew exercises in 
refreshing the grass (Deuteronomy 32. 2; Psalm 72. 6; 110. 
3). Theinfluenece of the Jews restored from Babylon in 
making many Gentile proselytes is an earnest of a larger 
Similar effect hereafter (Isaiah 66. 19; Zechariah 8. 13). 
from the Lord—Israel’s restoration, and the consequent 
conversion of the Gentiles are solely of grace. tarrieth 
not for man—entirely God’s work, as independent of 
human contrivance, as the dew and rains that fertilize 
the soil. 8. as a lion—In v.7 Israel’s benignant influence 
on the nations is described; but here her vengeance on 
the godless hosts who assail her (Isaiah 66, 15, 16, 19, 24; 
Zechariah 12. 3,6,8,9; 14.17,18). Judah will be “as a lion,” 
notin respect to its cruelty, but in its power of striking 
terror into all opponents, Under the Maccabees, the 
Jews acquired Idumea, Samaria, and parts of the terri- 
tory of Ammon and Moab, [GrotTrus.] But this was only 
the earnest of their future glory on their coming restora- 
tion. 9. Thine hand shall be lifted up—In Isaiah 26, 11 
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1tis Jehovah's hand that is lifted up; here Jsrael’s, as v, 8 
implies, just as ‘‘ Zion ’’ is addressed and directed to “ beat 
in pieces many people” (ch. 4.13; ef. Isaiah 54. 14, 17). 
For Israel’s foes are Jehovah’s foes. When her hand is 
said to be lifted up, itis Jehovah’s hand that strikes the 
foe by her (cf. Exodus 13.9, with 14.8), 10. cut off thy 
horses . . . chariots—viz., those used for the purposes of 
war. Israel had been forbidden the use of cavalry, or to 
go to Egypt for horses (Deuteronomy 17. 16), lest they 
should trust in worldly forces, rather than in God (Psalm 
20.7). Solomon had disregarded this command (1 Kings 
10. 26, 28), Hereafter, saith God, I will remove these im- 
pediments to the free course of my grace: horses, chariots, 
&c,, on which ye trust. The Church will never be safe, 
till she is stripped of all creature-trusts, and rests on Je- 
hovah alone. [CALVIN.]: The universal peace given by 
God shall cause warlike instruments to be needless. He 
will cut them off from Israel (Zechariah 9. 10); as she will 
cut thei off from Babylon, the representative of the na- 
tions (Jeremiah 40, 37; 51.21), Ll. cut off... cities... 
strongholds—such as are fortified for war. In that time 
of peace, men shall live in unwalled villages (Ezekiel 38, _ 
ll; cf. Jeremiah 23.6; 49.31; Zechariah 2.8). 12. witche 
crafts out of thine hand—i.e., which thou now usest, 
13. graven images... cut off@—(Cf. Isaiah 2. 8, 18-21; 30. 22; 
Zechariah 13.2.) standing images—statues. 14. groves 
... cities—the “groves” are the idolatrous symbol of As- 
tarte (Deuteronomy 16, 21; 2 Kings 21.7). “Cities ” being 
parallel to “groves,” must mean cities in or near which 
such idolatrous groves existed. Cf, ‘‘city of the house of 
Baal” (2 Kings 10, 25), t. e.,a portion of the city sacred to 
Baal. 15. vemgeance .. . such as they have not heard 
—or,as the Hebrew order favours, “the nations that haye 
not hearkened to my warnings.” So LXX. (Psalm 149, 7), 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-16. APPEAL BEFORE ALL CREATION TO THE Is- 
RAELITES TO TESTIFY, IF THEY CAN, IF JEHOVAH EVER 
DID AUGHT BUT ACTS OF KINDNESS TO THEM FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD: GOD REQUIRES OF THEM NOT SO 
MUCH SACRIFICES, AS REAL PIETY AND JUSTICE: THEIR 
IMPIETIES AND COMING PUNISHMENT. 1. contend thou— 
Israel is called by Jehovah to plead with Him in contro- 
versy. Ch. 5, 11-13 suggested the transition from those 
happy times described in ch. 4. and 5., to the prophet’s own 
degenerate times and people, before the mountains—in 
their presence; personified as if witnesses (ef. ch, 1.2; 
Deuteronomy 32.1; Isaiah 1.2). Not as Margin, “ with ;” 
as God’s controversy is with Israel, not with them, 2 
Lord’s controversy—How great is Jehovah’s condescen- 
sion, who, though the supreme Lord of all, yet wishes to 
prove to worms of the earth the equity of His dealings 
(Isaiah 5.3; 43.26). 3. my people—the greatest aggra- 
vation of their sin, that God always treated them, and 
still treats them, as His people. what have I done unto 
thee ?—save kindness, that thou revoltest from me (Jere- 
miah 2.5, 31). wherein have I wearied thee ?—What 
commandments have I enjoined that should have wearied 
thee as irksome (1 John 65.8)? 4 For—Nay, on the con- 
trary, so far from doing anything harsh, I did thee every 
kindness from the earliest years of thy nationality. Mir- 
iam—mentioned, as being the prophetess who led the fe- 
male chorus who sang the song of Moses (Exodus 195. 20). 
God sent Moses to give the best laws; Aaron to pray for 
the people; Miriam as an example to the women of Israel. 
5. what Balak, , . consulted—how Balak plotted to de- 
stroy thee by getting Balaam to curse thee (Numbers 22, 
5) what Balaam .,. answered—how the avaricious 
prophet was constrained against his own will, to bless Is- 
rael whom he had desired to curse for the sake of Balak’s 
reward (Numbers 24, 9-11), ([MAURER.] GROTIUS explains 
it, ‘how Balaam answered, that the only way to injure 
thee was by tempting thee to idolatry and whoredom” 
(Numbers 31. 16), The mention of ““Shittim” agrees with 
this: as it was the scene of Israel’s sin (Numbers 25, 1-3; 
2 Peter 2.15; Revelation 2.14). from Shittim unto Gil- 
gal—not that Balaam accompanied Israel from Shittim 
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to Gilgal: for he was slain in Midian (Numbers 31. 8). 
But the clause, “ from Shittim,” alone applies to Balaam. 


_ “Remember” God’s kindnesses “from Shittim,” the 


scene of Balaam’s wicked counsel taking effect in Israel's 
sin, whereby Israel merited utter destruction but for 
God's sparing mercy, “to Gilgal,” the place of Israel's 
first encampment in the promised land between Jericho 
and Jordan, where God renewed the covenant with Israel 
by circumcision (Joshua 5.2-1l), know the righteous- 
mess—recognize that, so far from God having treated thee 
harshly (v. 3), His dealings haye been kindness itself (so 
“righteous acts” for gracious, Judges 5. 11; Psalm 24,5; 112. 
9). 6. Wherewith shall I come before the Lord ?—The 
people, convicted by the previous appeal of Jehovah to 
them, ask as if they knew not (ef. v.8) what Jehovah re- 
quires of them to appease Him, adding that they are 
ready to offer an immense heap of sacrifices, and those 
the most costly, even to the fruit of their own body. 
burnt offerings—(Leviticus 1.) calwes of a year old— 
which used to be offered for a priest (Leviticus 9.2,3). 7. 
rivers of oil—used in sacrifices (Leviticus 2.1, 15). Will 
God be appeased by my offering so much oil that it shall 
flow in myriads of torrents? my first-born—(2 Kings 3. 
27.) As the king of Moabdid. fruit of my body—my chil- 
dren, as an atonement (Psalm 132.11), The Jews offered 
human sacrifices in the valley of Hinnom (Jeremiah 19, 
5; 32.35; Ezekiel 23.27), 8. He—Jehovah. hath showed 
thee—long ago, so that thou needest not ask the question 
as if thou hadst never heard (v. 6; cf. Deuteronomy 10.12; 
80. 11-14), what is good—“the good things to come” un- 
der Messiah, of which ‘‘the law had the shadow.” The 
Mosaic sacrifices were but suggestive foreshadowings of 
His better sacrifice (Hebrews 9.23; 10.1). To have this 
“sood” first “‘showed,” or revealed by the Spirit, is the 
only basis for the superstructure of the moral require- 
ments which follow. Thus the way was prepared for the 
Gospel. The banishment of the Jews from Palestine is 
designed to preclude the possibility of their looking tothe 
Mosaic rites for redemption, and shuts them up to Mes- 
siah, justly ... mercy—preferred by God to sacrifices, 
Tor the latter being positive ordinances, are only means 
designed with a view to the former, which being moral 
duties are the ends, and of everlasting obligation (1 Sam- 
uel 15,22; Hosea 6.6; 12.6; Amos 5, 22,24). Two duties to- 
wards man are specified—justice, or strict equity; and 
mercy, or a kindly abatement of what we might justly de- 
mand, and a hearty desire to do good to others, to walk 
humbly with thy God—passive and active obedience 
towards God. The three moral duties here are summed 
up by our Lord (Matthew 23.23), ‘judgment, merey and 
faith” (in Luke LI, 42, ‘the love of God’’), Cf. James 1. 27. 
To walk with God implies constant prayer and watchful- 
ness, familiar yet “humble” converse with God (Genesis 
5, 24; 17.1). 9. unto the city—Jerusalem,. the man of wis- 
dom—as in Proverbs 13.6, Hebrew, ‘‘sin” is used for “a 
man of sin,’? and in Psalm 109.4, “ prayer’ for “a man of 
prayer;’’ so here ** wisdom” for “the man of wisdom,” 
shall see thy name—shall regard thee, in thy revelations 
of thyself. Cf. the end of ch. 2.,v.7. God’s ‘‘ name’ ex- 
presses the sum total of His revealed attributes. Con- 
trast with this Isaiah 26, 10, “‘ will not behold the majesty 
of the Lord.” Another reading is adopted by LXX., Sy- 
riacand Vulgate, ‘there is deliverance for those who fear 
thy name.’’ English Version is better suited to the con- 
nection; and the rarity of the Hebrew expression, as com- 
pared with the frequency of that in the other reading, 
makes it less likely to be an interpolation. hear... the 
rod, &c.—hear what punishment (ef. v. 18, &e.; Isaiah 9.3; 
10.5, 24) awaits you, and from whom, I am but a man, 
and so ye may disregard me; but remember my message 
is not mine, but God’s. Hear the rod when it is come,and 
you feel itssma.t. Hear what counsels, what cautions it 
speaks. appointed it—(Jeremiah 47.7.) 10. Are there 
yet—notwithstanding all my warnings, Is there to be no 
end of acquiring treasures by wickedrfess? Jehovah is 
speaking (v. 9). scant measure , . , abominable—(Proy- 
erbs 11.1; Amos 8,5.) 11. Shall I count them pure—iit,, 
“Shall I be pure with,” &c, With the pure God shows Him- 
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self pure; but with the froward God shows Himself froward 
(Psalm 18, 26). Men often are changeable in their judg- 
ments. But God, in the case of the impure who use 
“wicked balances,” cannot be pure, i. e., cannot deal with 
them as He would with the pure. VATABLUS and HeEn- 
DERSON make the “I” to be “any one;” “Can I (i.e., one) 
be innocent with wicked balances?” But as “I,” in v, 13, 
refers to Jehovah, it mustrefer to Him alsohere. the bag 
—in which weights used to be carried, as well as money 
(Deuteronomy 25. 13; Proverbs 16. 11). 12. For—rather, 
“Inasmuch as,’’ &c.; the conclusion “ therefore,” &c., fol- 
lowing in v.13. thereof—of Jerusalem. 13. make thee 
sick in smiting—(Leviticus 26,16,to which perhaps the 
allusion here is, as in v. 14; Psalm 107. 17, 18; Jeremiah 13, 
13.) 14. eat... not be satisfied—fulfiiling the threat, 
Leviticts 26,26. thy casting down shall be in the midst 
of thee—thou shalt be cast down, not merely on my bor- 
ders, but in the midst of thee, thy metropolis and temple 
being overthrown. (TIRINUS.] Even though there should 
be no enemy, yet thou shalt be consumed with intestine 
evils. [CALVIN.] MAURER translates, as from an Arabic 
root, “there shall be emptiness in thy belly.” Similarly 
GrotTivs, “there shall be a sinking of thy belly (once 
filled with food), through hunger.” This suits the paral- 
lelism to the first clause. But Hnglish Version maintains 
the parallelism sufficiently. The casting down in the 
midst of the land, including the failure of food, through 
the invasion; thus answering to, ‘*Thou shalt eat, and 
not be satisfied.”” thou shalt take hold, but... not de- 
liver—thou shalt take hold (with thine arms), in order to 
save [CALVIN] thy wives, children and goods, MAURER, 
from a different root, translates, thou shalt remove them,” 
in order to save them from the foe. But thou shalt fail in 
the attempt to deliver’ them (Jeremiah 50. 37), that 
which thou deliverest—if haply thou dost rescue aught, 
it will be for a time; I will give it up to the foe’s sword, 
15. sow .. . not reap—fulfilling the threat (Leviticus 26, 
16; Deuteronomy 28.3840; Amos 5.11). 16. statutes of 
Omri—the founder of Samaria and of Ahab’s wicked 
house; and a supporter of Jeroboam’s superstitions 
(1 Kings 16. 16-28). This verse is a recapitulation of what 
was more fully stated before, Judah’s sin and consequent 
punishment. Judah, though at variance with Israel on 
all things else, imitated her impiety. works of.., 
Ahab (1 Kings 21. 25,26.) ye walk in their counsels— 
though these superstitions were the fruit of their king’s 
“counsels” as a master-stroke of state policy, yet these 
pretexts were no excuse for setting at naught the coun- 
sels and will of God. that I should make thee a desola=« 
tion—thy conduct is framed so, as if it was thy set pur- 
pose “that Ishould make thee a desolation,” tnhabit- 
ants thereof—viz., of Jerusalem. hissing—(Lamentations 
2.15.) the reproach of my people—the very thing ye 
boast of, viz., that ye are “ my people,”’ will only increase 
the severity of your punishment. The greater was my 
grace to you, the greater shall be your punishment for 
having despised it. Your being God’s people in name, 
whilst walking in His love, was an honour; but now the 
name, without the reality, is only a “ reproach” to you. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-20,. THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE CORRUPTION; 
THE CHOSEN REMNANT, DRIVEN FROM EVERY HUMAN 
CONFIDENCE, TURNS To Gop; TRIUMPHS BY FAITH OVER 
HER ENEMIES; IS COMFORTED BY GOD'S PROMISES IN AN- 
SWER TO PRAYER, AND BY THE CONFUSION OF HER ENE- 
MIES, AND SO BREAKS FORTH INTO PRAISES OF GoD’s 
CHARACTER, 1. Lam as when, &c.—It is the same with 
me as with one seeking fruits after the harvest, grapes 
after the vintage. ‘*There is nota cluster” to be found: no 
*first-ripe fruit” (or early fig, note, Isaiah 28,4) whieh “‘my 
soul desireth.”” [MAURER.] So I look in vain for any good 
men left (v. 2). 2. (Psalm 12.1.) geod man—the Hebrew 
expresses ‘‘one merciful and good in relation to man,” 
rather than to God, 3. That they may do evil with 
both hands earnest] y—/it., ‘‘ Their hands are for evil that 
they may do it well” (i.e., cleverly and successfully), the 








+ "great man, he—emphatic repetition. As for the great man, 
‘Re no sooner has expressed his bad desire (lit., the mis- 
‘* _ chief or tust of his soul), than the venal judges are ready to 
wrest the decision of the case according to his wish. so 
_ they wrap it up—the Hebrew is used of intertwining cords 
together. The “threefold cord is not quickly broken” (Ec- 
_vlesiastes 4. 12); here the “prince,” the “judge,” and the 
“great man” are the three in guilty complicity. “They 
Wrap itup,” viz., they conspire to carry out the great man’s 
desire at the sacrifice of justice. 4. asa brier—or thorn; 
pricking with injury all who come in contact with them 
(2Samuel 23. 6,7; Isaiah 55. 13; Ezekiel 2.6). the day of 
thy watchmen—the day foretold by thy (true) prophets, 
as the time of “thy visitation” in wrath. [GRotTrus.] Or, 
“the day of thy false prophets being punished ;” they are 
specially threatened as being not only blind themselves, 
but leading others blindfold. [CALVIN.] mow-—at the 
time foretold, “at that time; the prophet transporting 
himself into it. perplexity—(Isaiah 22. 5.) They shall 
not know whither toturn to. 5. Trust ye notina friend 
—Faith is kept nowhere: all to a man are treacherous 
(Jeremiah 9. 2-6). When justice is perverted by the great, 
faith nowhere is safe, So, in gospel times of persecution, 
“aman’s foes are they of his own household” (Matthew 10. 
. 35, 36; Luke 12. 53). guide—a counsellor [CALVIN] able to 
help and advise (cf. Psalm 118, 8,9; 146.3) Zhe head of 
vour family, to whom all the members of the family 
would naturally repair in emergencies. Similarly the 
Hebrew is translated in Joshua 22, 14, and “chief friends” 
in Proverbs 16. 28. [GROTIUS.] her that lieth in thy 
bosom—thy wife (Deuteronomy 13. 6), 6.son dishonour= 
eth the father—the state of unnatural lawlessness in all 
relations of life is here described which is to characterize 
the last times, before Messiah comes to punish the ungodly 
and save Israel (cf. Luke 21. 16; 2 Timothy 3. 1-3) 7% 
Therefore I will look unto the Lord—as if no one else 
were before mine eyes. We must not only “look unto the 
Lord,” but also “wait for Him.’’? Having no hope from 
man (v. 5, 6), Micah speaks in the name of Israel, who 
herein, taught by chastisement (v. 4) to feel her sin (v. 9), 
easts herself on the Lord as her only hope, in patient 
waiting (Lamentations 3. 26). She did so under the Baby- 
lonian captivity; she shall do so again hereafter when 
the spirit of grace shall be poured on her (Zechariah 12, 
10-13). 8. Rejoice not—at my fall. when Isit in darkness, 
the Lord shall be a light—Israel reasons as her Divine 
representative, Messiah, reasoned by faith in His hour of 
darkness and desertion (Isaiah 50, 7,8,10), Israel addresses 
Babylon, her triumphant foe (or Edom), as a female ; the 
type of her last and worst foes (Psalm 187. 7,8). ‘* Mine 
enemy,” in Hebrew,is feminine. when I fall, I shall 
arise—(Psalm 37. 24; Proverbs 24, 16.) 9. bear—patiently. 
the indignation of the Lord—His punishment inflicted 
on me (Lamentations 3. 39). The true penitent ‘‘ accepts 
‘the punishment of his iniquity” (Leviticus 26, 41, -43); 
they who murmur against God, do not yet know their 
guilt (Job 40. 4,5). execute judgment for me—against 
my foe. God’s people plead guilty before God; but, in 
respect to their human foes, they are innocent and un- 
‘deserving of their foes’ injuries. bring me forth to the 
light—to the temporal and spiritual redemption, I shall 
behold his righteousness—His gracious faithfulness to 
His promises (Psalm 103. 17), 10. shame shall cover her 
—in Seeing how utterly mistaken she was in supposing 
that I was utterly ruined, Where is... thy God— 
(Psalm 42. 3,10). If He be “thy God,” as thou sayest, let 
Him come now and deliver thee. Soas to Israel's repre- 
sentative, Messiah (Matthew 27, 43), mine eyes shall be- 
hold her—a just retribution in kind upon the foe who had 
said, “ Let our eye look upon Zion.” Zion shall behold. her 
foe prostrate, not with the carnal joy of revenge, but with 
spiritual joy in God’s vindicating His own righteousness 
(Isaiah 66, 24; Revelation 16, 5-7). shall she be trodden 
down—herself, who had troddendown me. Il. thy walls 
. . be built—under Cyrus, after the seventy years’ cap- 
tivity; and again, hereafter, when the Jews shall be re- 
stored (Amos 9, 11; Zechariah 12. 6), shall the decree be 
far removed—viz., thy tyrannical decree or rule of Baby- 


MICAH VII. 


He Comforteth her by Promises. 


lon shall be put away from thee, “the statutes that were 
not good” (Ezekiel 20.25) [CALVIN.] Psalm 102. 13-16; 
Isaiah 9.4. The Hebrew is against MAURER’S translation, 
“the boundary of the city shall be far extended,” so as to 
contain the people flocking into it from all nations (v, 12; 
Isaiah 49, 20; 54, 2), 12. Im that day also—rather, an an- 
swer to the supposed question of Zion, When shall my 
walls be built? ‘*The day (of thy walls being built) is 
the day when there shall come to thee he (i. e., many) 
from Assyria,’ &c. [LUDOVICUS DE DrEU.] The Assyr- 
ians (including the Babylonians) who spoiled thee shall 
come, and /rom the fortified cities—rather, to suit the 
parallelism, “from. Assyria even to Hgypt.”? (Matzor may 
be so translated.) So Assyria and Egypt are contrasted 
in dsaiah 19.23. [MAURER.] CALVIN agrecs with nglish 
Version, ‘‘from all fortified cities.” from the fortress 
even to the river—“ from EHgypteven to the river’ Eu- 
phrates (answering in parallelism to “ Assyria’). [MAv- 
RER.] Cf. Isaiah 1. 15,16; 19, 23-25; 27.13; Hosea 11, 11; 
Zechariah 10.10, 13. However glorious the prospect of res- 
toration, the Jews are not to forget the visitation on their 
“Jand” which is to intervene for the “ fruit of (evil caused 
by) their doings” (ef, Proverbs 1. 31; Isaiah 3. 10, 11; Jere- 
miah 21,14), 14, Feed thy people—Prayer of the prophet, 
in the name of his people to God, which, as God fulfils 
believing prayer, is prophetical of what God would do. 
When God is about to deliver His people, He stirs up 
their friends to pray for them. feed—including the idea 
of both pastoral rule and care over His people (Margin, ch. 
5.4), regarded as a flock (Psalm 80.1; 100.3). Our calamity 
must be fatal to the nation, unless thou of thy unmerited 
grace, remembering thy covenant with “thine heritage’ 
(Deuteronomy 4, 20; 7.6; 32.9), shalt restore us. thy rod 
—the shepherd’s rod, wherewith he directs the flock 
(Psalm 23.4), No longer the rod of punishment (ch. 6.9). 
which dwell solitarily in the wood, in , .. Carmel— 
let thy people who have been dwelling as it wereina sol- 
itude of woods (in the world, but not of it), scattered 
among various nations, dwell in Carmel, i. e., where there 
are fruit-bearing lands and vineyards. [CALVIN.] Rather, 
“which are about to dwell (i. e., that they may dwell) sep- 
arate in the wood, in... Carmel’ (MAURER], which are 
to be no longer mingled with the heathen, but are to dwell 
as a distinct people in their own land. Micah has here 
Balaam’s prophecy in view (ef. ch. 6.5, where also Balaam 
is referred to). ‘*Lo, the people shall dwell alone” (Num- 
bers 23.9; cf. Deuteronomy 33, 28). To “feed in the wood 
in Carmel,” is to feed in the rich pastures among its 
woods. To “sleep in the woods,” is the image of most per- 
Sect security (Ezekiel 34, 25). So that the Jews’ security, as 
well as their distinct nationality, is here foretoid, Also Jer- 
emiah 49, 31, Bashan—famed for its cattle (Psalm 22, 12: 
Amos 4,1). Parallel to this passage is Jeremiah 50. 19 
Bashan and Gilead, east of Jordan, were chosen by Reu- 
ben, Gad, and half Manasseh, as abounding in pastures 
suited for their many cattle (Numbers 32.; Deuteronomy 
3. 12-17). 15. thy ... him—both referring to Israel. So 
in v. 19 the person is changed from the first to the third, 
“us...our,... their.”” Jehovah here answers Micah’s 
prayer in v, 14, assuring him, that as He delivered His 
people from Egypt by miraculous power, so He would 
again ‘‘show”’ it in their behalf (Jeremiah 16. 14, 15). 16. 
shall see—the “marvellous things” (v. 15; Isaiah» 26.11). 
confounded at all their might—having so suddenly 
proved unavailing: that might wherewith they had 
thought that there is nothing which they could not effect 
against God’s people. lay... hand upon... mouth 
—the gesture of silence (Job 21. 5; 40. 4; Psalm 107, 42; 
Isaiah 52, 15). They shall be struck dumb at Israel’s mar- 
vellous deliverance, and no longer boast that God’s peo- 
ple is destroyed, ears ,,.,.deaf—they shall stand as- 
tounded so as not to hear what shall be said, [GroTrus.] 
Once they had eagerly drunk in all rumours as so many 
messages of victories; but then they shall be afraid of 
hearing them; because they continually fear new disas- 
ters, when they see the God of Israel to be so powerful, 
[CALVIN.] They shall close their ears so as not to be com-~ 
pelled to hear of Israel’s successes, 17. lick th. dust—in 
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abject prostration as suppliants (Psalm 72.9; ef. Isaiah 49. averse from wrath. 19. turn again—to us, from haying 
Lae 23; 65.25), move out of their holes—as reptiles from their been turned away from us, subdue our iniquities—tit., 
bf holes, they shall come forth from their hiding-places, or tread under foot, as being hostile and deadly to us, With- 
. . fortresses (Psalm 18, 45), to give themselves up to the con- outsubjugation of our bad propensities, even pardon could 
oe  guerors. More lit., “they shall tremble from,” i. e., trem- not give us peace, When God takes away the guilt of sin 
as blingly come forth from their coverts, like worms—rep- that it may not condemn us, He takes away also the 
> : tiles ov crawlers (Deuteronomy 82. 24). they shall beafraid power of sin that it may not rule us. cast... into... 
— of the Lord—or, they shall in fear turn with haste tothe depths of the sea—never to rise again to view, buried out 
“— ee Lord. Thus the antithesis is brought out, They shall ofsightin eternal oblivion: not merely at the shore side, 
ve tremble forth from their holes: they shallin trepidation where they may rise again. our... their—change of 
= ’ turn éo the Lord for salvation (cf. Note, Hosea 3. 5,and Jer- person. Micah in the first case identifying himself and 


al -emiah 33.9), fear because of thee—shall fear thee, Je- 

> novah [and so fear Israel as under thy guardianship]. 
‘. There is a change here from speaking of God to speaking 
one - toGod, [MAURER.] Or rather, “shall fear thee, Israel.’ 
[Henperson.] 18. Grateful at such unlooked-for grace 

- being promised to Israel, Micah breaks forth into praises 
of Jehovah, passeth by the transgression—not conniv- 

ing at it, but forgiving it; leaving it unpunished, as a 
traveller passes by what he chooses not to look into (Proy- 

erbs 19,11), Contrast Amos 7.8, and “mark iniquities,” 

Psalm 130.3. the remnant—who shall be permitted to 

survive the previous judgment; the elect remnant of 

grace (ch. 4.7; 5.3, 7,8). retaineth not... anger—(Psalm 

103.9.) delighteth in mercy—God’s forgiving is founded 

on His nature, which delights in loving-kindness, and is 


- . 


his sins with his people and their sins; in the second, 
speaking of them and their sins. 20, perform the truth 
—the faithful promise. to Jacob... Abraham—thou 
shalt make good to their posterity the promise made to the 
patriarchs, God’s promises are called “ merey,” because 
they flow slowly from grace; ‘“‘truth,” because they will 
be surely performed (Luke 1. 72,73; 1 Thessalonians 5. 24), 
sworn unto our fathers—(Psalm 105, 9.10.) The promise 
to Abraham is in Genesis 12.2; to Isaac, in Genesis 26.24; 
to Jacob, in Genesis 28. 13. This unchangeable promise 


_implied an engagement that the seed of the patriarchs 


should never perish, and should be restored to their in- 
heritance as often as they turned wholly to God (Deuter- 
onomy 30.1, 2). : 





NAHUM. 
INTRODUCTION, 


NAHUM means consolation and vengeance; symbolizing the “consolation” in the book for God's people, aad the 


“vengeance” coming on their enemies, 


In the first chapter the two themes alternate; but as the prophet advances, 
vengeance on the capital of the Assyrian foe is the predominant topic. He is called the Elkoshite (ch. 1. 1), from Lilkosh, 
or Elkesi, a village of Galilee, pointed out to JEROME (Preface in Nahum) as a place of note among the Jews, having 


traces of ancient buildings, The name Capernawin, i.e., ‘village of Nahum,’ seems to take its name from Nahum 
having resided in it, though born in Elkosh in the neighbourhood, There is another Elkosh east of the Tigris, and 


north of Mosul, believed by Jewish pilgrims to be the birth-place and burial-place of the prophet. 


But the book of 


Nahum in its allusions shows a particularity of acquaintance with Palestine (ch. 1, 4), and only a more general know- 


ledge as to Nineveh (ch, 2, 4-6; 3. 2, 3). 


His graphic description of Sennacherib and his army (ch. 1. 9-12) makes it not unlikely, that he was in or near Je- 
rusalem at the time: hence the number of phrases corresponding to those of Isaiah (cf. ch. 1. 8,9, with Isaiah 8. 8; 10. 23; 


ch, 2, 10, with Isaiah 24,1, and 21. 3; ch. 1, 15, with Isaiah 52.7). The prophecy in ch, 1. 14 probably refers to the murder 


of Sennacherib twenty years after his return from Palestine (Isaiah 87. 38). The date of his prophecies, thus, seems to 


be about the former years of Hezekiah. So JEROME thinks. 


He plainly writes whilst the Assyrian power was yet 


unbroken (ch. 1, 12; 2. 11-13; 3. 15-17). The correspondence between the sentiments of Nahum and those of Isaiah and 
Hezekiah, as recorded in 2 Kings and Isaiah, proves the likelihood of Nahum’s prophecies belonging to the time 
when Sennacherib was demanding the surrender of Jerusalem, and had not yet raised the siege (ef, ch, 1, 2, &¢., with 
2 Kings 19. 14, 15; ch. 1.7, with 2 Kings 18, 22; 19. 19, 31; 2 Chronicles 32.7, 8; ch. 1,9, 11, with 2 Kings 19. 22, 27, 28; ch. 1. 


14, with 2 Kings 19. 6,7; ch. 1. 15, and 2, 1, 2, with 2 Kings 19, 82, 33; ch, 2. 13, with 2 Kings 19, 22, 23). 


The historical data 


in the book itself are the humiliation of Israel and Judah by Assyria (ch, 2, 2); the invasion of Judah (ch, 1. 9, 11); and 


the conquest of No-ammon, or Thebes, in Upper Egypt (ch, 3. 8-10), 
The Jews were harassed by the Syrians, and impoverished by Ahaz’ payments to Tiglath-pileser (2 
Sargon, Shalmaneser’s successor, after the reduction of Phoenicia by the latter, fearing 


away Israel, 
Chronicles 28.; Isaiah 7. 9). 


Tiglath-pileser and Shalmaneser had carried 


lest Egypt should join Palestine against him, undertook an expedition to Africa (Isaiah 20.), and took Thebes; the 
latter fact we know only from Nahum, but the success of the expedition in general is corroborated in Tsaiah 20, 
Sennacherib, Sargon’s successor, made the last Assyrian attempt against Judea, ending in the destruction of his 
army, in the fourteenth year of Hezekiah (713-710 B. c.). As Nahum refers to this in part prophetiecally, in part as 
matter of history (ch, 1. 9-13; 2.13), he must have lived about B, ¢. 720-714, that is, almost 100 years before the event 
, foretold, viz., the overthrow of Nineveh by the joint forces of Cyaxares and Nabopolassar In the reign of Chynil- 


adanus, B, C. 625, or else 603, 


The prophecy is remarkable for its unity of aim. Nahum’s object was to inspire his countrymen, the Jews, with 
the assurance that, however alarming their position might seem, exposed to the attacks of the mighty Assyrian, who 
had already carried away the ten tribes, yet that not only should the Assyrian (Sennacherib) fail in his attaek on 
Jerusalem, but Nineveh his own capital be taken and his empire overthrown; and this, not by an arbitrary exercise 


of Jehovah's power, but for the iniquities of the city and its people. 
His position in the canon is seventh of the minor prophets in both the Hebrew and Greek ariatugement 


seventh in point of date, 
His style is clear, elegant, and foreible. 


He is 


Its most striking characteristic is the power of representing several phases 


of an ideain the briefest sentences, as in the majestic description of God in the commencement, the conquest uf 
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ia Goodness of God to His People, 


_ presenting ideas, as marking great poetic talent. 


NAHUM I. 


and. His Severity w His Enemies. 


=e _ Nineveh, and the destruction of No-ammon. [EICHORN.] DE WETTE calls attention to his variety of manner in. 
“Here there is something sonorous in his language, there some- 


thing murmuring; with both there alternates somewhat that Is soft, delicate, and melting, as the subject demands,” 


' Excepting two alleged Assyrian words (ch. 3. 17), English Version “ crowned,” or princes, and English Version, “‘ cap- 


“ tains,” or satraps (used by Jeremiah 51. 27), the language is pure. These two, doubtless, came to be known in Judea 
from the intercourse with Assyria in the eighth and seventh centuries B.C, 


CHAPTER I. 


_ Ver. 1-15, JEHOVAH’S ATTRIBUTES AS A JEALOUS JUDGE 


OF SIN, YET MERCIFUL TO His TRUSTING PEOPLE, SHOULD 
INSPIRE THEM WITH CONFIDENCE. HE WILL NOT ALLOW 
THE ASSYRIANS AGAIN TO ASSAIL THEM, BUT WILL DE- 
STROY THE For, 1. burden of Nineveh—The prophetic 
doom of Nineveh. Nahum prophesied against that city 
150 years after Jonah, 2. jealous—in this there is stern- 
ness, yet tender affection. We are jealous only of those 
we love: a husband, of a wife; a king, of his subjects’ 
loyalty. God is jealous of men, because He loves them, 
God will not bear a rival in His claims on them. His 
burning jealousy for his own wounded honour and their 
love, as much as His justice, accounts for all his fearful 
judgments: the flood, the destruction of Jerusalem, that 
of Nineveh. His jealousy will not admit of His friends 
being oppressed, and their enemies flourishing (cf. Exo- 
dus 20. 5; 1 Corinthians 16, 22; 2 Corinthians 11.2), Burn- 
ing zeal enters into the idea in “jealous” here (cf. Numbers 
25. 11, 13; 1 Kings 19.10), the Lord revengeth .,. Lord 
revengeth—the repetition of the incommunicable name 
JEHOVAH, and of His revenging, gives an awful solemnity 
to the introduction. furious—lit., a master of fury. So a 
master of the tongue, i. e., eloquent. ‘One who, if He 
pleases, can most readily give effect to His fury.” [GrRo- 
Tr1us.] Nahum has in view the provocation to fury given 
to God by the Assyrians, after having carried away the 
ten tribes, now proceeding to invade Judea under Heze- 
kiah. reserveth wrath for his enemies—reserves it 
against his own appointed time (2 Peter 2.9), After long 
waiting for their repentance in vain, at length punishing 
them, A wrong estimate of Jehovah is formed from His 
suspending punishment: it is not that He is insensible or 
dilatory, but He reserves wrath for His own fit time, In 
fhe case of the penitent He does not reserve or retain His 
unger (Psalm 103.9; Jeremiah 3.5,12; Micah 7,18), 3. 
siow to anger, and great in power—i.e., but great in 
power, so as to be able in a moment, if He pleases, to de- 
stroy the wicked. His long-suffering is not from want of 
power to punish (Exodus 34, 6,7), notat all acquit—iit., 
will not acquitling acquit, or treat as innocent, Lord hath 
his way in the whirlwind—From this to v. 5, inclusive, 
is a description of His power exhibited in the phenomena 
of nature, especially when He is wroth. His vengeance 
shall sweep away the Assyrian foe likea whirlwind (Prov- 
erbs 10. 25). clouds are the dust of his feet—large as they 
are, He treads on them, as a man would on the small dust; 
He is Lord of the clouds, and uses them as he pleases, 4. 
rebuketh the sea—as Jesus did (Matthew 8, 26), proving 
Himself God (cf. Isaiah 50.2) Bashan languisheth— 
through drought; ordinarily it was a region famed for its 
rich pasturage (cf. Joel 1,10), flower of Lebanon—its 
bloom; all that blooms so luxuriantly om Lebanon (Hosea 
14.7). As Bashan was famed forits pastures, Carmel for its 
corn-fields and vineyards, so Lebanon for its forests (Isaiah 
83.9). There is nothing in the world so blooming that God 
cannot change itwhen Heiswroth. 5. earth is burned— 
s0 Grorius, Rather, “lifts itself,” ¢.e., heaveth [MAURER]: 
as the Hebrew is translated in Psalm 89.9; Hosea 13,1; cf. 
Margin, 2Samuel 5, 21. 6. fury is poured out like fire— 
like the liquid fire poured out of volcanoes in all directions 
(see Jeremiah 7. 20). rocks are thrown down—or, ‘are 
burst asunder;” the usual effect of volcanic fire (Jere- 
miah 51. 25,56). As Hannibal burst asunder the Alpine 
rocks by fire to make a passage for hisarmy. [GROTIUS.] 
7. Here Nahum enters on his special subject, for which 
_the previous verses have prepared the way, viz., to assure 
his people of safety in Jehovah under the impending 


attack of Sennacherib (v.7),and to announce the doom 
of Nineveh, the capital of the Assyrian foe (v. 8) The 
contrast of v. 7 and 8 heightens the force, he knoweth— 
recognizes as his own (Hosea 13,5; Amos 3, 2); and so, 
cares for and guards (Psalm 1.6; 2 Timothy 2, 19), 8. with 
an overrunning flood—i.ec., with irresistible might 
which overruns every barrier like a flood. This image is 
often applied to overwhelming armies of invaders, Also 
of calamity in general (Psalm 82, 6: 42.7; 90.5). There is, 
perhaps, a special allusion to the mode of Nineveh’s cap- 
ture by the Medo-Babylonian army, viz., through a jlood 
in the river which broke down the wall twenty furlongs 
(see Note, ch. 2.6; Isaiah 8.8; Daniel 9, 26; 11.10, 22, 40), 
end of the place thereof— Nineveh is personified as a 
queen; and “‘her place” of residence (the Hebrew for 
“thereof” is feminine) is the city itself (ch. 2.8). [MaAu- 
RER.] Or, He shall so utterly destroy Nineveh that 
its place cannot be found; ch. 3, 17 confirms this (ef, 
Psalm 37.36; Daniel 2. 35; Revelation 12. 8 and 20,11), 
darkness—the severest calamities. 9. What do ye ime 
agine against the Lord t—Abrupt address to the Assyr- 
ians. How mad is your attempt, O Assyrians, to resist 
so powerful a God! Whatcan ye do against such an ad- 
versary, successful though yé have been against all other 
adversaries? Ye imagine ye have to do merely with mor- 
talsand with a weak people, and that so you will gainan 
easy victory; but you have to encounter God, the pro- 
tector of His people. Parallel to Isaiah 87. 23-29; cf. Psalm 
1.1. he will make an utter end—the utter overthrow of 
Sennacherib’s host, soon about to take place, is an earnest 
of the “ utter end” of Nineveh itself, affliction shall not 
rise up the second time—Judah’s “affliction” caused by 
the invasion shall never rise again. Sov. 12. But CALVIN 
takes the “affliction” to be that of Assyria: “There will 
be no need of His inflicting on you a second blow: He 
will make an utter end of you once for all” (1 Samuel 3, 
12; 26,8; 2Samuel 20. 10). If so, this verse,in contrast to 
v. 12, will express, Affliction shall visit the Assyrian no 
more, in a sense very different from that in which God 
will afflict Judah no more. In the Assyrian’s case, be- 
cause the blow will be fatally final; the latter, because 
God will make lasting blessedness in Judah’s case sue- 
ceed to temporary chastisement. But it seems simpler to 
refer “affliction” here, as in v.12, to Judah; indeed de- 
struction, rather than affliction, applies to the Assyrian, 
10. while they are folden together as thorns—lit., “to 
the same degree as thorns” (cf, Margin, 1 Chronicles 4, 27). 
As thorns so folded together and entangled that they can- 
not be without trouble loosed asunder, are thrown by the 
husbandmen all in a mass into the fire, so the Assyrians 
shall all be given together to destruction, Cf, 2 Samuel 
23. 6,7, where also “‘ thorns” are the image of the wicked, 
As this image represents the speediness of their destruc- 
tion in a mass, so that of “drunkards,” their rushing as it 
were of their own accord into it; for drunkards fall down 
without any one pushing them. [KIMCHI.] CALVIN ex- 
plains, Although ye be dangerous to touch as thorns (i. e., 
full of rage and violence), yet the Lord can easily con- 
sume you, But “although” will hardly apply to the next 
clause, English Version and KIMCHT, therefore, are to be 
preferred, The comparison to drunkards is appropriate, 
For drunkards, though exulting and bold, are weak and 
easily thrown down by even a finger touching them. So 
the insolent self-confidence of the Assyrians shall pre- 
cipitate their overthrow by God. The Hebrew is “ soaked,” 
or “drunken as with their own wine.’ Their drunken 
revelries are perhaps alluded to, during which the foe 
(according to DiopoRUS SICULUS, 2.) broke into their city, 
and Sardanapalus burned his palace; though the main 
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- God's Severity against His Enemies. 


and ultimate destruction of Nineveh referred to by 
‘Nahum was long subsequent to that under Sardanapalus. 
‘14. The cause of Nineveh’s overthrow; Sennacherib's 
plots against Judah, out of thee—O Nineveh. From 
. thyself shall arise the source of thy own ruin. Thou 
shalt have only thyself to blame for it. imagimeth evil 
—Sennacherib carried out the imaginations of his conn- 
trymen (v. 9) against the Lord and His people (2 Kings 19. 
22, 23), a wicked counsellor—lit., “‘a counsellor of Be- 
lial.” Belial means without profit, worthless, and so bad 
(1 Samuel 25. 25; 2 Corinthians 6,15), 12-14. The same 
- truths repeated as in v, 9-11, Jehovah here being the 
speaker. He addresses Judah, prophesying good to it, 
and evil to the Assyrian. Though they be quict—i. c., 
without fear, and tranquilly secure. So Chaldee and 
CALVIN. Or, entire, complete; “Though their power be 
unbroken [MAURER], and though they be so many, yet even 
so they shall be cut down” (lit., shorn; as hair shaved off 


. closely by a razor, Isaiah 7. 20, As the Assyrian was a razor 


shaving others, so shall he be shaven himself, Retribu- 
tion in kind), In the height of their pride and power, 
they shall be clean cut off. The same Hebrew stands for 
“likewise” and “yet thus.” So many as they are, so 
~ many shall they perish. when he shall pass through— 
or, ‘‘and he shall pass away,” viz., “‘ the wicked counsel- 
lor” (v.11), Sennacherib. The change of number to the 
singular distinguishes him from his host, They shall be 
cut down, he shall pass away home (2 Kings 19. 35, 36), 


. [HENDERSON:] Lnglish Version is better, ‘they shall be 


cut down, when He (Jehovah) shall pass through,” de- 
stroying by one stroke the Assyrian host. This gives 


. the reason why they with all their numbers and power 


are to be so utterly cut off. Cf. “pass through,” #. e., in 


. destroying power (Ezekiel 12. 12, 23; Isaiah 8.8; Daniel 11, 


10). Though I have afflicted thee—Judah, “I will afflict 
thee no more” (Isaiah 40, 1, 2; 52. 1,2). The contrast is be- 
tween “they,” the Assyrians, and “thee,” Judah. Their 
punishment is fatal and final. Judah’s was temporary 
and corrective, 13. will I break his yoke—the Assyrian’s 
yoke, viz., the tribute imposed by Sennacherib on Heze- 
. kiah (2 Kings 18, 14). from off thee—O Judah (Isaiah 10, 
27). 14. that no more of thy name be sown—that no 
more of thy seed, bearing thy name, as kings of Nine- 
veh, be propagated; that thy dynasty become extinct, 
viz.,on the destruction of Nineveh here foretold. “Thee” 
means the king of Assyria, will I cut off... graven 
image—the Medes under Cyaxares, the joint destroyers 
of Nineveh with the Babylonians, hated idolatry, and 
would delight in destroying its idols. As the Assyrians 
had treated the gods of other nations, so their own should 
be treated (2 Kings 19.18), The Assyrian palaces partook 
of a sacred character [LAYARD]; so that “house of thy 
gods’ may refer to the palace, At Khorsabad there is re- 
maining a representation of a man cutting an idol to 
pieces. Iwill make thy grave—rather, “I will make it 
(viz., ‘the house of thy gods,’ i,e., Nisroch) thy grave” (2 
Kings 19. 37; Isaiah 37. 38), Thus, by Sennacherib’s being 
Slain in it, Nisroch’s house should be defiled, Neither 
thy gods, nor thy temple, shall save thee; but the latter 
shall be thy sepulchre, thou art vile—or, thou art lighter 
than due weight (Daniel 5, 27; cf. Job 81. 6). [MAURER.] 
15. This verse is joined in the Hebrew text toch, 2, It is 
nearly the same as Isaiah 52.7, referring to the similar 
deliverance from Babylon, him that bringeth good 
tidings—announcing the overthrow of Sennacherib and 
deliverance of Jerusalem, The “mountains” are those 
round Jerusalem, on which Sennacherib’s host had so 
lately encamped, preventing Judah from keeping her 
“feasts,” but on which messengers now speed to Jerusa- 
lem, publishing his overthrow with a loud voice where 
lately they durst not have opened their mouths, A type 
of the far more glorious spiritual deliverance of God’s 
people from Satan by Messiah, heralded by ministers of 
the gospel (Romans 10. 15), perform thy vows—which 
thou didst promise if God would deliver thee from the 
Assyrian. the wicked—lit,, Belial; the same as the 
“counsellor of Belial’ (Margin, ch, 1, 11), viz., Senna- 
cherib. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-13. THE ADVANCE OF THE DESTROYING FORCES 
AGAINST NINEVEH, AFTER IT WAS USED AS GOD’S ROD FOR 
A TIME TO CHASTISE HIS PEOPLE: THE CAPTURE OF THAT 
LION'S DWELLING, ACCORDING TO THE SURE WORD OF 
JEHOVAH. 1. He that dasheth in picces—God’s “ battle- 
axe,’ wherewith He “breaks in pieces” His enemies. 
Jeremiah 51. 20 applies the same Hebrew term to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (cf. Proverbs 25, 18; Jeremiah 50. 23, “* the ham- 
mer of the whole earth’), Here the Medo-Babylonian 
army under Cyaxares and Nabopolassar, that destroyed 
Nineveh, is prophetically meant, before thy face—before 
Nineveh. Openly, so that the work of God may be mani- 
fest. watch the way—by which the foe will attack,so as 
to be ready to meet him. Ironical advice; equivalent to 
a prophecy, Thou shalt have need to use all possible 
means of de‘ence; but use what thou wilt, all will be in 
vain. make thy loins strong—the loins are the seat of 
strength ; to gird them up is to prepare all one’s strength 
for conflict (Job 40.7). Also gird on thy sword (2 Samuel 
20.8; 2 Kings 4.29), 2. For the Lord hath turned away 
the excellency of Jacob—i.e., The time for Nineveh’s 
overthrow is ripe, because Jacob (Judah) and Israel (the 
ten tribes) have been sufficiently chastised. The Assyrian 
rod of chastisement haying done its work, is to be thrown 
into the fire. If God chastised Jacob and Israel with all 
their “‘excellency” (Jerusalem and the temple, which was 
their pre-eminent excellency above all nations in God’s 
eyes, Psalm 47, 4; 87. 2; Ezekiel 24, 21; Note, Amos 6, 8), 
how much more will He punish fatally Nineveh, an alien 
to Him, and idolatrous? MAURER, not so well, translates, 
“restores,” or “will restore the excellency of Jacob,” &e. 
emptiers—the Assyrian spoilers, have emptied them 
out—have spoiled the Israelites and Jews (Hosea 10, 1). 
Cf. Psalm 80. 8-16, on “vine branches,” as applied to Is- 
rael, 3. his mighty men—the Medo- Babylonian general’s 
mighty men attacking Nineyeh. made red—the ancients 
dyed their bull’s-hide shields red, partly to strike terror 
into the enemy, chiefly lest the blood from wounds which 
they might receive should be perceived and give confi- 
dence to him, [CALVIN.] G. V. SMITH conjectures that 
the reference is to the red reflection of the sun’s rays from 
shields of bronze or copper, such as are found among the 
Assyrian remains, in scarlet—or crimson military tunics 
(cf. Matthew 27. 28), Xenophon mentions that the Medes 
were fond of this colour. The Lydians and Tyrians ex- 
tracted the dye from a particular worm, chariots... 
with flaming torches —i.e., the chariots shall be like 
flaming torches, their wheels in lightning-like rapidity 
of rotation flashing light and striking sparks from the 
stones over which they pass (ef. Isaiah 5, 28). Hnglish Ver- 
sion supposes a transposition of the Hebrew letters. It is 
better to translate the Hebrew as it is, “the chariots (shall 
be furnished) with fire-flashing scythes" (lit., with the fire, 
or glitter, of iron weapons), Iron scy thes were fixed at right 
angles to the ‘axles and turned down, or parallel to it, 
inserted into the felly of the wheel. The Medes, perhaps, 
had such chariots, though no traces of them are found in 
Assyrian remains, On account of the latter fact, it may 
be better to translate, “ the chariots (shall come) with the 
glitter of steel weapons.” [MAURER and G, V. SM1TH.] in 
the day of his’ preparation — JEHOVAH'S (Isaiah 13, 3), 
Or, “ Medo-Babylonian commander’s day of preparation for 
the attack” (v, 1), ‘He’ confirms this, and “ his” in this 
verse, the fir trees—their jir-(ree lances. terribly shaken 
—branded so as to strike terror, Or, ‘shall be tremulous 
with being brandished.” [MAURER.] 4. rage—are driven 
in furious haste (Jeremiah 46, 9), jJustle one against 
another—run to and fro, [MAURER,] in the broad way 
—(2 Chronicles 32.6.) Large open spaces tn the suburbs of 
Nineveh, they shall seem like torches —lTit,, “their 
(feminine in Hebrew) appearance” (is): viz,, the appear- 
ance of the broad places is like that of torches, through the 
numbers of chariots in them flashing in the sun (Margin, 
Proverbs 8, 26). run like the lightnings— with rapid 
violence (Matthew 24. 27; Luke 10, 18), 5. The Assyrian 
preparations for defence, He—the Assyrian king, shall 
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_ recount his worthies—(Ch. 3. 18.) Review, or count over in 
- his mind, his nobles, choosing out the bravest to hasten to 
the walls and repel the attack. But m vain; for ‘they 
shall stumble in their advance’”’ through fear and hurry. 
the defence shall be prepared—rather, the covering ma- 
_ chine used by besiegers to protect themselves in advancing 
to the wall. Such sudden transitions, as here from the 
‘besieged to the besiegers, are frequent (cf. Ezekiel 4. 2). 
‘[MavreEr.] Or, used by the besieged Assyrians, [CALVIN.] 
6, The gates of the rivers . . . opened—The river wall 
on the Tigris (the west defence of Nineveh) was 4,530 yards 
long. On the north, south, and east sides, there were large 
moats, capable of being easily filled with water from the 
Khosru. ‘Traces of dams (“ gates,” or sluices) for regu- 
lating the supply are still visible, so that the whole city 
could be surrounded with a water barrier (v.8). Besides, 
on the east, the weakest side, it was further protected by a 
lofty double rampart with a moat 200 feet wide between its 
two parts, cut in the rocky ground. The moats or canals, 
‘flooded by the Ninevites before the siege to repel the foe, 
were made a dry bed to march into the city, by the foe 
turning the waters into a different channel: as Cyrus did 
jn the siege of Babylon. [MAURER.] In the earlier cap- 
'ture of Nineveh by Arbaces the Mede, and Belesis the 
Babylonian, Droporvs Sicuvs, l. 2, 80, states that there 
was an old prophecy that it should not be taken till the 
river became its enemy; so in the third year of the siege, 
the river by a flood broke down the walls twenty furlongs, 
and the king thereupon burnt himself and his palace and 
“all his concubines and wealth together, and the enemy 
entered by the breach in the wall. Fire and water were 
doubtless the means of the second destruction here fore- 
told, as of the first. dissolved—by the inundation, [HEN- 
DERSON.] Or, those in the palace shall melt with fear, viz., 
the king and his nobles. [Grorius.] 7. Huzzab—the 
name of the queen of Nineveh, from a Hebrew root im- 
plying that she stood by the king (Psalm 45, 9). [VATAB- 
Lus.] Rather, Nineveh personified as a queen. She who 
had long stood in the most supreme prosperity, Similarly 
CALVIN, MAURER makes it not a proper name, and trans- 
* lates, “It is established,”’ or “determined” (cf. Genesis 41. 
82). English Version is more supported by the parallelism, 
led away captive—the Hebrew requires rather, ‘she is 
laid bare’ brought forth from the female apartments 
where Eastern women remained secluded, and is stripped 
of her ornamental attire. Cf. Isaiah 47. 2. 8, where the 
same image of a female with face and legs exposed is used 
of a city captive and dismantled (cf. ch. 3. 5). [MAURER,] 
brought up—her people shall be made to go up to Baby- 
lon. Cf, the use of ‘go up” for moving from a place, Jere- 
miah 21,2, her maids ...as..,. doves—as Nineveh is 
‘compared to a queen dethroned and dishonoured, so she 
has here assigned to her in the image handmaids attending 
her with dove-like plaints (Isaiah 88, 14; 59. 11, The image im- 
plies helplessness and grief suppressed, but at times breaking 
out), The minor cities and dependencies of Nineveh may be 
meant, or her captive women, [JEROME.] GROTIUS and 
MAURER translate, for “lead her,” ‘“‘moan,” or “ sigh,” 
tabering—beating on their breasts as on atambourine, 8. 
But—rather, “Though.” [(G.V.SmirH,] of old—rather, 
“from the days that she hath been:’ from the earliest 
period of her existence, Alluding to Nineveh’s antiquity 
(Genesis 10,11). ‘Though Nineveh has been of old de- 
fended by water surrounding her, yet her inhabitants 
“shall flee away.” GrorTrus, less probably (ef. ch. 3. 8-12), 
“interprets, the “ waters” of her nwmerous population (Isaiah 
8. 7; Jeremiah 51. 13; Revelation 17, 15), Stand, stand, 
‘shall they ery—i.e., the few patriotic citizens shall cry to 
' their fleeing countrymen ; “ but none looketh back,” much 
less stops in flight, so panic-stricken are they. 9. silver 
... gold—the conquerors are summoned to plunder the 
‘city. Nineveh’s riches arose from the annual tribute paid 
by $0 many subject states, as well as from its extensive 
merchandise (ch. 8. 16; Ezekiel 27, 23, 24), store—accumu- 
lated by the plunder of subject nations. Itis remarkable, 
that whilst small articles of value (bronze inlaid with 
old, gems, seals, and alabaster vases) are found in the 
‘ruins of Nineveh, there is none of gold and silver. These, 
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as here foretold, were ‘taken for spoil” before the palaces 
were set on fire. glory out of all the pleasant furni- 
ture—or, “ there is abundance of precious vessels of every 


kind.” [MAURER.] 10. Lit., emptiness, and emptiedness, — 


and devastation. The accumulation of substantives with- 
out a verb (as in ch, 3, 2), the two first of the three being 
derivatives of the same root, and like in sound, and the 
number of syllables in them increasing in a kind of 
climax, intensify the gloomy effectiveness of the expres- 
sion, Hebrew, Bukah, Mebukah, Mebullakah (cf. Isaiah 
24.1, 3,4; Zephaniah 1.15), faces of all gather black- 
ness—(lVote, Joel 2. 6.) CALVIN translates, ‘‘ withdraw (lit., 
gather up) their glow,” or flush, i. e., grow pale. This is 
probably the better rendering. So MAURER. 11. dwell- 
ing of . . , lions—Nineveh, the seat of empire of the ra- 
pacious and destructive warriors of various ranks, typified 
by the “lions,” “‘ young lions,” “old lion” (or lioness [MAu-= 
RER)]), ‘the lion’s whelp.’”’? The image is peculiarly ap- 
propriate, as lions of every form, winged, and sometimes 
with the head of a man, are frequent in the Assyrian 
sepulchres. *It was as full of spoils of all nations as a 
lion’s den is of remains of its prey. The question, 
“Where,” &c., implies that Jehovah ‘‘would make an 
utter end of the place,” so that its very site could not be 
found (ch. 1. 8). It is aquestion expressing wonder, so in- 
credible did itthen seem, 12. prey ... ravin—different, 
kinds of prey. Cf. Isaiah 3.1, ‘the stay and the staff,” 
&ec, 13. burn ... im the smoke—or (so as to pass) 
“into smoke,” t.e., entirely [MAURER] (Psalm 37. 20; 46. 9). 
CALVIN, like English Version, explains, As soon as the 
flame catches, and the fire smokes, by the mere smoke 
I will burn her chariots. cut off thy prey from the 
earth—thou shalt no more carry off prey from the nations 
of the earth. the voice of thy messengers ., . no more 
slee heard—no more shall thy emissaries be heard through- 
out thy provinces conveying thy king’s commands, and 
exacting tribute of subject nations. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-19. REPETITION OF NINEVEH’S DooM, WITH NEW 
FEATURES; THE CAUSE IS, HER TYRANNY, RAPINE, AND 
CRUELTY: NO-AMMON’S FORTIFICATIONS DID NOT SAVE 
HER, IT IS VAIN, THEREFORE, FOR NINEVEH TO THINK 
HER DEFENCES WILL SECURE HER AGAINST GOD'S SEN- 
TENCE, 1. the bloody city !—lit,, city of blood, viz., shed 
by Nineveh; just s aow her own blood is to be shed, 
robbery—violence. |MAURER.] Extortion. [Grorrus:] 
the prey departeth not—Nineveh never ceases to live 
by rapine, Or, the Hebrew verb is transitive, “she (Nine- 
veh) does not make the prey depart:;’’? she ceases not to 
plunder, 2. The reader is transported into the midst of 
the fight (ef. Jeremiah 47, 3), The “noise of the whips” 
urging on the horses (in the chariots) is heard, and of “‘ the 
rattling of the wheels” of war-chariots, and the ‘*‘ horses” 
are seeh “ prancing,’ and the “chariots jumping,’ &e, 
3. horseman—distinct from “ the horses” (in the chariots, 
v. 2), lifteth wp—denoting readiness for fight. [EWALD.{ 
GESENIUS translates, ‘*lifteth up (lit., makes to ascend) his 
horse,” Similarly MAURER, “makes his horse to rise up 
on his hind feet.’’ Vulgate translates, “ ascending,”’ 1. ¢., 
making his horse to advance up to the assault, This last 
is perhaps better than English Version, the bright sword 
and the glittering spear—tit,, “the glitter of the sword 
and the flash of the spear!’ This, as well as the trans- 
lation, “the horseman advancing up,” more graphically 
presents the battle-scene to the eye, they stumble 
upon their corpses—the Medo-Babylonian enemy stumble 
upon the Assyrian corpses, 4. Because of the multitude 
of the whoredoms—this assigns the reason for Nineveh’s 
destruction, whoredoms of the well-favoured harlot 
—As Assyria was not a worshipper of the true God, 
“whoredoms” cannot mean, as in the case of Israel, 
apostasy to the worship of false gods; but, her harlot-like 
artifices whereby she allured neighbouring states so as to 
subject them to herself. As the unwary areallured by the 
“well-favoured harlot’s’” looks, so Israel, Judah (e, g., 
under Ahaz, who, calling to his aid iglath-pileser, was 
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made tributary by him, 2 Kings 16.7-10), and other nations, 
‘were tempted by the plausible professions of Assyria, and 
by the lure of commerce (Revelation 18, 2, 8), to trust her. 
witehcrafis—{Isaiah 47. 9,12.) Alluding to the love in- 
eantations whereby harlots tried to dement and ensnare 
youths; answering to the subtle machinations whereby 
Assyria attracted nations to her, selleth—deprives of 


_ their liberty; as slaves used to be sold: and in other prop- 


erty also sale was a usual mode of transfer. MAURER un- 
derstands it of depriving nations of their freedom, and 
literally selling them asslaves to distant peoples (Joel 3, 2, 
3, 6-8). But elsewhere there is no evidence that the As- 
syrians did this, families—peoples. 5. I will discover 


_ thy skirts upon thy face—i. e., discover thy nakedness 


by throwing up thy skirts wpon thy face (the greatest possible 
insult), pulling them up as high as thy head (Jeremiah 13. 
22; Ezekiel 16. 37-41). I will treat thee not as a matron, 
but as a harlot whose shame is exposed ; her gaudy finery 
being lifted up off her (Isaiah 47, 2,3). So Nineveh shall 
be stripped of all her glory and defences on which she 
prides herself. 6. ¢ast abominable filth ypon thee—as 
infamous harlots used to be treated. gazing-stock—ex- 
posed to public ignominy as a warning to others (Ezekiel 
28.17). ‘7% all... that look upon thee—when thou hast 
been made ‘“‘a gazing-stock” (v. 6), shall flee from thee— 
as a thing horrible to look upon. Cf. “standing afar off,” 
Revelation 18,10. whence shall I seek comforters for 
thee t— cf, Isaiah 51. 19, which Nahum had before his 
mind, 8. populous No—rather, as Hebrew, ‘‘ No-ammon,” 
the Egyptian name for Thebes in Upper Egypt; meaning 
the portion or possession of Ammon, the Egyptian Jupiter 
(whence the Greeks called the city Diospolis), who was es- 
pecially worshipped there. The Egyptian inscriptions call 
the god Amon-re, i. e., “Amon the Sun ;” he is represented as 
a human figure with a ram’s head, seated ona chair (Jere- 
miah 46, 25; Ezekiel 30. 14-16). The blow inflicted on No- 
ammon, described in v. 10, was probably by the Assyrian 
Sargon (cf. notes on Isaiah 18, and 20). As Thebes, with all 
her resources, was overcome by Assyria, so Assyrian 
Nineveh, notwithstanding all her might, in her turn, 
shall be overcome by Babylon. English Version, ‘‘ popu- 
lous,” if correct, implies that No’s large population did 
not save her from destruction, situate among the rivers 
—probably the channels into which the Nile here divides 
(ef. Isaiah 19, 6-8). Thebes lay on both sides of the 
river. It was famed in Homer’s time for its hundred 
gates (Iliad, 9, 381) Its ruins still describe a circuit 
of twenty-seven miles. Of them the temples of Luxor 
and Karnak, east of the river, are most famous. The col- 
onnade of the former, and the grand hall of the latter, are 
of stupendous dimensions, One wall still represents the 
expedition of Shishak against Jerusalem under Reho- 
boam (1 Kings 14, 25; 2 Chronicles 12. 2-9). whose... 
wall was from the sea—i.e., rose up “from the sea.” 
MAURER translates, ‘‘ whose wall consisted of the sea.” 
But this would be a mere repetition of the former clause, 
The Nile is called a sea, from its appearance in the annual 
flood (Isaiah 19. 5), 9. Ethiopia—Hebrew, Cush, Ethiopia 
is thought at this time to have been mistress of Upper 
Egypt. her strength—her safeguard asan ally. Egypt 
—Lower Egypt. it was infinite—the resources of these, 
her allies, were endless, Put—or Phut (Genesis 10, 6), 
Descended from Ham (Ezekiel 27, 10). From a root mean- 
ing abow; as they were famed as archers. [GESENIUS.] 
Probably west of Lower Egypt. JosEPHUS (Antiquities, 1. 6, 
2) identifies it with Mauritania (ef. Margin, Jeremiah 46, 
9; Ezekiel 38,5), Lubim—the Libyans, whose capital was 
Oyrene; extending along the Mediterranean west of Egy pt 
<2 Chronicles 12, 3; 16.8; Acts 2,10). As, however, the Lu- 
Jims are always connected with the Egyptians and Ethi- 
dpians, they are perhaps distinet from the Libyans. The 
Lubims were probably at first wandering tribes, who 
afterwards were settled under Carthage in the region of 
Cyrene, under the name Libyans, thy—No’s, helpers— 
lt., in thy help, i, e., among thy auxiliaries. 10. Notwith- 
standing all her might, she was overcome, cast lots for 
her honourable men—they divided them among them- 
selves by lot, as slaves (Joel 3,3), 11. drumken—made to 
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drink of the cup of Jehovah’s wrath (Isaiah 51, 17, 21; 
Jeremiah 25, 15). hid—covered out of sight: a prediction 
remarkably verified in the state in which the ruins of 
Nineveh have been found. [G. V.SmirH.] But as“ hid” 
precedes ‘‘seek strength,” &c., it rather refers to Nineveh’s 
state when attacked by her foe: ‘*Thou who now so 
vauntest thyself, shalt be compelled to seek a hiding- 
place from the foe’’ [CALVIN]; or, shalt be neglected and 
slighted by all, [MAURER,] seek strength because of 
the enemy—thou too, like Thebes (v, 9), shalt have re- 
course to other nations for help against thy Medo-Baby- 
lonian enemy. 12. thy strongholds—on the borders of 
Assyria, protecting the approaches to Nineyeh: “the 
gates of thy land”’ (v.13). fig trees with the first ripe 
figs—expressing the rapidity and ease of the capture of 
Nineveh (cf, Isaiah 28.4; Revelation 6. 13), 13. thy peo- 
ple—thy soldiers. Wwomen—unable to fight for thee 
(Isaiah 19, 16; Jeremiah 50, 37; 61, 80), gates of thy land— 
the fortified passes or entrances to the region of Nineveh 
(cf. Jeremiah 15.7), North-east of Nineveh there were 
hills affording a natural barrier against an invader; the 
guarded passes through these are probably “the gates of 
the land” meant. fire shall devour thy bars—the 
“bars” of the fortresses at the passes into Assyria. Soin 
Assyrian remains the Assyrians themselves are repre- 
sented as setting fire to the gates of a city [BoNomr, Vin, 
pp. 194, 197). 14. Ironical exhortation to Nineveh to de- 
fend herself, Draw... waters—so as not to be without 
water for drinking, in the event of being cut off by the be- 
siegers from thy fountains, make strong the brick- 
kilm—or ‘repair’? [MAURER]; so as to haye a supply of 
bricks formed of kiln-burnt clay, to repair breaches in 
the ramparts, or to build new fortifications inside when 
the outer ones are taken by the foe. 15. There—in the 
very scene of thy great preparations for defence; and 
where thou now art so secure, fire—even as at the for- 
mer destruction; Sardanapalus (Pul?) perished with all 
his household in the conflagration of lis palace, having in 
despair set it on fire, the traces of which are still remain- 
ing. canker-worm—* the licking locust.”’ [H&NDERSON,} 
make thyself many as the locusts— the swarming lo- 
custs’’ [HENDERSON]; i. e., however “many” be thy 
forces, like those of “ the swarming locusts,” or the “ lick- 
ing locusts,” yet the foe shall consume thee as the ““lick- 
ing locust” licks up all before it, 16. multiplied thy 
merchants—(Ezekiel 27, 23, 24.) Nineveh, by large canals, 
had easy access to Babylon; and was one of the great 
routes for the people of the west and north-west to that 
city; lying on the Tigris it had access to the sea,. The 
Pheenicians carried, its wares everywhere, Hence its 
merchandise is so much spoken of, the canker-worm 
spolleth, and fleeth away—i.e¢., spoiled thy merchants. 
The ‘‘canker-worm,” or licking locust, answers to the 
Medo-Babylonian invaders of Nineveh. [(G:; V. SMrrH.] 
CALVIN explains less probably, “Thy merchants spoiled 
many regions; and but the same shall befall them as be- 
falls locusts, they in a moment shall be scattered and flee 
away.’ MAURER, somewhat similarly, ‘ The licking lo- 
cust puts off (the envelope in which his wings had been 
folded), and fleeth away” (ch, 2.9; cf. Joel 1.4), The He- 
brew has ten different names for the locust, so destructive 
was it. 17. Thy crowned—Thy princes (Revelation 9.7). 
The king’s nobles and officers wore the tiara, as wellas 
the king; hence they are called here “ thy crowned ones,” 
as the locusts—as many as the swarming locusts, thy cape 
tains—Tiphsar, an Assyrian word; found also in Jere- 
miah 451. 27, meaning satraps [MICHAELIS)}; or rather, 
“military leaders.”’ [MAURER.| The last syllable, sar, 
means a prince, and is found in Belshaz-zar, Nabopolas-sar, 
Nebuchadnez-zar, asthe great grasshoppers—iil,, as the 
locust of locusts, i, e., the largest locust, MAURER translates, 
“as many as locusts upon locusis,’’ i, e., swarms of locusts, 
Hebrew idiom tavours Lnglish Version, im the hedges in 
the cold—cold deprives the locust of the power of flight; 
so they alight in cold weather and at night, but when 
warmed by the sun soon “flee away.” So shall the As- 
syrian multitudes suddenly disappear, not leaving a trace 
behind (cf. PLINY, Hist, Nat, 11, 29), 18, Thy shepherds 
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—t.¢., Thy leaders. slumber—are carelessly secure. 

[AURER.] Rather, “lie in death’s sleep, having been 
slain ” [JEROME] (Exodus 15.16; Psalm 76,6), shall dwell 
in the dust (Psalm 7, 5; 94.17). thy people is scattered— 
the necessary consequence of their leaders being laid low 
(1 Kings 22, 17), 19. bruit—the report, clap the hands— 


HABAKKUK I. 


Assyrians and Babylonians in the whole country are the 
Nestorian Christians, who speak a Chaldean language, 
[LAYARD.] upon whom hath not thy wickedness 
passed ?—implying God’s long forbearance, and the con- 
sequent enormity of Assyria’s guilt, rendering her case 
one that admitted no hope of restoration, 


on Account of the Prevalence of Injushee : 


with joy at thy fall. The sole descendants of the ancient 





HABAKKUK. 
INTRODUCTION. 


_HABAKKUK, from a Hebrew root meaning to embrace, denoting a “favourite” (viz., of God) and a “ struggler” (for 
his country’s good), Some ancient authors represent him as belonging to the tribe of Levi; others (PSEUDO EPIPH- 
ANIvS), tothat of Simeon. The inscription to Beland the dragon in the LXX, asserts the former; and ch. 3, 19 per- 
haps favours this. EUSEBIUS states that in his time Habakkuk’s tomb wis shown at Celia in Palestine, 

The time seems to have been about 610 B. co. For the Chaldeans attacked Jerusalem in the ninth month of the 
fifth year of Jehoiakim, 60 B.c. (2 Kings 24.1; 2 Chronicles 36. 6; Jeremiah 46. 2 and 36.9.) And Habakkuk (ch. 1. 5, 
6, &c,) speaks of the Chaldeans as about to invade Judah, but not as having actually invaded it. In ch, 2. he proceeds 


to comfort his people by foretelling the humiliation of their conquerors, and that the yision will soon have its fulfil- _ 


ment. In ch. 3. the prophet in a sublime ode celebrates the deliverances wrought by Jehovah for His people in times 
past, as the ground of assurance, notwithstanding all their existing calamities, that He will deliver them again; v. 16 
shows that the invader is only coming, and not yet arrived; so that the whole refers to the invasion in Jehoiakim’s 


times, not those under Jehoiachin and Zedekiah. The Apocryphal appendix to Daniel states that he lived to see the 
Babylonian exile (588 B. c.), which accords with his prophesying early in Jehoiakim’s reign, about 610 B. c. 

The position of the book immediately after Nahum is appropriate; as Nahum treated of the judgments of the 
Lord on Assyria, for its violence against Israel, so Habakkuk, those inflicted by, and on, the Cha!leans for the same 


reason. 


The style is poetical and sublime. The parallelisms generally regular. Borrowed ideas occur (cf. ch. 3,19, with 
Psalm 18, 33; ch. 2.6, with Isaiah 14.4; ch. 2. 14, with Isaiah 11. 9). 

The ancient catalogues imply that his book is part of the canon of Scripture. In the New Testament, Romans 1, 
17 quotes (though not naming him) ch. 2, 4; ef. also Galatians 3.11; Hebrews 10. 38; Acts 13, 40, 41, quotes Habakkuk 
1,5. One or two Hebrew words peculiar to Habakkuk occur (ch. 1.9; 2. 6, 16), 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. HABAKKUK’S EXPOSTULATION WITH JEHO- 
VAH ON ACCOUNT OF THE PREVALENCE OF INJUSTICE: 
JEHOVAH SUMMONS ATTENTION TO HIS PURPOSE OF SEND- 
ING THE CHALDEANS AS THE AVENGERS. THE PROPHET 
COMPLAINS, THAT THESE ARE WORSE THAN THOSE ON 
WHOM VENGEANCE WAS TO BE TAKEN, 1. burden—ihe 
prophetic sentence. 2, 3. violence... Why dost thou 
show me iniquity t—Similar language is used of the 
Chaldeans (v. 9, 13), as here is used of the Jews: implying, 
that as the Jews sinned by violence and injustice, so they 
should be punished by violence and injustice (Proverbs 1. 
81). Jehoiakim’s reign was marked by injustice, treach- 
ery, and bloodshed (Jeremiah 22, 3, 13-17). Therefore the 
Chaldeans should be sent to deal with him and his nobles 
according to their dealings with others (v. 6, 10, 11,17). Cf. 
Jeremiah's expostulation with Jehovah, Jeremiah 12.1; 
20.8; and Job 19.7,8. 3. cause me to behold grievance 
—MAURER denies that the Hebrew verb is ever active; he 
translates, ‘‘(Wherefore) dost thou behold (without doing 
aught to check it) grievance?” The context favours Hng- 
lish Version. there are that raise up strife and conten- 
tion—so CALVIN. But MAURER, not so well, translates, 
“There is strife, and contention raises itse/f.”’ 4. There- 
fore—Because thou dost suffer such crimes to go unpun- 
ished. law is slacked—is cjilled. It has no authority, 
and secures no respect. judgment—justice, wrong 
judgment proceedeth—decisions are given contrary to 
right. 5. Behold... marvellously ,..a work—(Cf. 
Isaiah 29.14.) Quoted by St. Paul (Acts 13.41). among 
the heathen—In Acts 13. 41, “ye despisers,’’ from the 
LXX. So the Syriac and Arabic versions; perhaps from 
a different Hebrew reading. In the English Version read- 
ing of Habakkuk, God, in reply to the prophet’s expostu- 
lation, addresses the Jews as about to be punished, “ Be- 
hold ye among the heathen (with whom ye deserve to he 


classed, and by whom yeshall be punished, as ‘despisers; 
the sense implied, which St. Paul expresses): learn from 
them what ye refused to learn from me!’’ For ‘‘ wonder 
marvellously,” St. Paul, in Aets 13. 41, has, ‘‘ wonder and 
perish,”’ which. gives the sense, not the literal wording, of 
the Hebrew, ‘*‘ Wonder, wonder,” i, e., be overwhelmed in 
wonder, The despisers are to be given up to their own 
stupefaction, and so perish. .The Israelite unbelievers 
would not credit the prophecy as to the fearfulness of the 
destruction to be wrought by the Chaldeans, nor after- 
wards the deliverance promised from that nation, Sa 
analogously, in St. Paul’s day, the Jews would not credit 
the judgment coming on them by the Romans, nor the 
salvation proclaimed through Jesus. Thus the same 
Scripture applied to both, ye will mot believe, though 
it be told you—i, e., ye will not believe now that I foretell 
it. 6. I raise up—not referring to God's having brought 
the Chaldeans from their original seats to Babylonia 
(Note, Isaiah 23.13); for they had already been upwards 
of twenty years (since Nabopolassar’s era) in political 
power there; but to His being about now to raise them 
up as the instruments of God's ‘‘ work” of judgment on 
the Jews (2 Chronicles 36, 6), The Hebrew is future, “I will 
raise up,’”’ bitter—i, e., cruel (Jeremiah 50, 42; cf. Margin, 
Judges 18. 25; 2 Samuel 17, 8), hasty—not passionate, but 
“impetuous.” %,. their judgmentand... dignity... 
proceed of themselwves—i. e., they recognize no judge save 
themselves, and they get for themselves and keep their 
own “dignity” without needing others’ help. It will be 
vain for the Jews to complain of their tyrannical judg- 
ments; for whatever the Chaldeans decree they wiil do 
according to their own will, they will not brook any one 
attempting to interfere, 8. swiftexr than the leopards 
—OPPIAN, Cyneg. 3. 76, says of the leopard, “It rans 
most swiftly straight on; you would fancy it was flying 
through the air.” more fierce—rather, ‘‘more keen ;”* 
lit., sharp. evening wolves—wolves famished with fast- 
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entre chien et loup. 


The Eternity and Purity of God, 


ing all day and so most keen 1n attacking the fold under 
covert of the approaching night (Jeremiah 5.6; Zeph- 
aniah 3.3; cf. Genesis 49.27). Hence twilight is termed 
in Arabic and Persian the wol/’s tail; and in French, 
spread themselves—proudly; as in 
Jeremiah 50, 11, and Malachi 4. 2, it implies strength and 
vigour. So also the Arabic cognate word. [MAURER.] 
their horsemen ,.. come from far—and yet are not 
wearied by the long journey. 9. all for violence—the 
sole object of all is, not to establish just rights, but to get 
all they can by violence, their faces shall sup up as 
the east wind—i. e., they shall as it were swallow up all 
before them; so the horse in Job 39. 24is said to “ swallow 
the ground with fierceness and rage.’”” MAURER takes 
it from an Arabic root, “the desire of their faces,” t, e., 
the eager desire expressed by their faces. HENDERSON, 
with SYMMACHUS and Syriac, translates, ‘the aspect.” as 
the east wind—the Simoom, which spreads devastation 
wherever it passes (Isaiah 27,8). GESENIUS translates, ‘‘ (Is) 
forwards.” The rendering proposed, eastward, as if it 
referred to the Chaldeans’ return home eastward from 
Judea, laden with spoils, is improbable, Their “gather- 
ing the sand” accords with the Simoom being meant, as 
it carries with it whirlwinds of sand collected in the 
desert. 10. scoffat ... kimgs—as unable to resist them. 
they shall heap dust, and take it—“ they shall heap” 
earth-mounds outside, and so “take every stronghold” (cf. 
2 Samuel 20.15; 2 Kings 19. 32). [Grotrus.] 11. Then— 
when elated by his successes. shall his mind ehange— 
he shall lose whatever of reason or moderation ever was 
in him, with pride, he shall pass over—all bounds and 
restraints: his pride preparing the sure way for his de- 
struction (Proverbs 16. 18), The language is very similar 
to that describing Nebuchadnezzar’s ‘‘change” from 
man’s heart (understanding) to that of a beast, because 
of pride (Daniel 4, 16, 30-34; see Notes there), An unde- 
signed coincidence between the two sacred books written 
independently. 
—(Daniel 5. 4.) Sacrilegious arrogance, in ascribing to 
his idol Bel the glory that belongs to God, [CALVIN.] 
GRorius explains, “(saying that) his power is his own 
as one who is agod to himself” (cf. v. 16, and Daniel 3), 
Bo MAURER, “ He shall offend.as one to whom his power 
is his god”’ (Job 12.6; Note, Micah, 2,1). 12. In opposition 
to the impious deifying of the Chaldeans’ power as their 
god (MAURER, or, as English Version, their attributing of 
their successes to their idols), the prophet, in an impas- 
sioned address to Jehovah, vindicates His being ‘from 
everlasting,’ as contrasted with the Chaldean so-called 
“cod,” my God, mine Holy One—Habakkuk speaks in 
the name of his people. God was ‘the Holy One of Israel,” 
against whom the Chaldean was setting up himself (Isaiah 
87. 23). we shall not die—Thou, as being owr God, wilt 
not permit the Chaldeans utterly to destroy us. This 
reading is one of the eighteen called by the Hebrews “ the 
appointment of the scribes;” the Rabbis think that Ezra 
and his colleagues corrected the old reading, “‘ Thou shalt 
not die.’”’ thou hast ordained them for judgment—i. e., 
to execute thy judgments. for correction—to chastise 
transgressors (Isaiah 10. 5-7), But not that they may deify 
their own power (v, 11, for their power is from thee, and 
but for a time); nor that they may destroy utterly thy 
people. The Hebrew for **mighty God” is Rock (Deuter- 
onomy 32. 4). However the world is shaken, or man’s 
faith wavers, God remains unshaken as the Rock of Ages 
(Margin, Isaiah 26.4). 13. purer ...than to behold 
evil—without being displeased at it. canst not look on 
iniquity—unjust injuries done to thy people. The pro- 
phet checks himself from being carried too far in his 
expostulatory complaint, by putting before himself hon- 
ourable sentiments of God, them that deal treacher- 
eusly—the Chaldeans, once allies of the Jews, but now 
their violent oppressors. Cf. “treacherous dealers,” 
Isaiah 21. 2; 24.16. Instead of speaking evil against God, 
he goes to God Himself for the remedy for his perplexity 
(Psalm 73. 11-17), devoureth the man that {s more 
righteous—the Chaldean oppresses the Jew, who with all 
his faults, is better than his oppressor (cf. Ezekiel 16, 51, 
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imputing this his power unto his God’ 


‘ 


The Prophet Receives a Revelation. 





52), 14. And—i. e., And so, by suffering oppressors to go 
unpunished, “thou makest men as the fishes ... that ~ 
have no ruler ;” 4. e., no defender, All may fish in the sea 
with impunity; so the Chaldeans with impunity afflict . 
thy people, as these have no longer the God of the theoc- 
racy, their King, to defend them. Thou reducest men to 
such a state of anarchy, by wrong going unpunished, as if 
there were no God. He compares the world to the sea; 
men to fishes; Nebuchadnezzar to a fisherman (v. 15-17), 
15. they take up all of them—all kinds of fishes, i. e., 
men,as captives, and all other prey that comes in their 
way. with the angle—i., e., the hook, Some they take up 
as with the hook, one by one; others in shoals, as in a 
‘net’ and “drag” or enclosing net. therefore—because 
of their successes, they rejoice—they glory in their 
crimes because attended with success (cf. v. 11), 16. sace 
rifice unto their net—i, e., their arms, power, and mili- 
tary skill, wherewith they gained their victories; instead 
of to God. Cf. v. 11, MAURER’S interpretation. They idol- 
ize themselves for their own cleverness and might (Deu- 
teronomy 8. 17; Isaiah 10, 13; 37, 24, 25). by them—by their 
netand drag-net, their portion—image from a banquet: 
the prey which they have gotten. 17. Shall they... 
empty their net }Shall they be allowed without inter- 


‘ruption to enjoy the fruits of their violence? therefore— 


seeing that they attribute all their successes to themselves, 
and not to thee, The answer to the prophet’s question, he 
by inspiration gives himself in ch. 2. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1-20, THE PROPHET, WAITING EARNESTLY FOR AN 
ANSWER TO HIS COMPLAINTS (ch, 1.), RECEIVES A REVELA- 
TION, WHICH IS TO B& FULFILLED, NOT IMMEDIATELY, 
YET IN DUE TIME, AND IS THEREFORE TO BE WAITED FOR 
IN FAITH: THE CHALDEANS SHALL BE PUNISHED FOR 
THEIR CRUEL RAPAOCITY, NOR CAN THEIR FALSE GODS 
AVERT THE JUDGMENT OF JEHOVAH, THE ONLY TRUE 
Gop. 1. stand upon... watch—i. e., watch-post. The 
prophets often compare themselves, awaiting the reve- 
lations of Jehovah with earnest patience, to watchmen on 
an eminence watching with intent eye all that comes 
within their view (Isaiah 21. 8, 11; Jeremiah 6, 17; Ezekiel 
3. 17; 33. 2, 3; cf. Psalm 5, 3; 85,8). The “‘watch-post” is 
the withdrawal of the whole soul from earthly and fixing 
it on heavenly things. The accumulation of synonyms, 
“stand upon... watch ...set meupon... tower... 
watch to see” implies persevering fixity of attention, 
what he will say unto me—in answer to my complaints 
(ch. 1.13). Lit, “in mie,” God speaking, not to the pro- 
phet’s outward ear, but inwardly. When we have prayed 
to God, we must observe what answers God gives by His 
word, His Spirit, and His providences. what I shall an-= 
swer when Iam reproved—what answer Iam to make to 
the reproof which Ianticipate from God on account of the 
liberty of my expostulation with Him. MAURER frans- 
lates, ‘What I am to answer in respect to my complaint 
against Jehovah ” (ch. 1. 12-17), 2. Write the vision— 
which I am about to reveal to thee. make it plain— 
(Deuteronomy 27,8.) In large legible characters, upom 
tables—box-wood tables covered with wax, on which 
national affairs were engraved with an iron pen, and then 
hung up in public, at the prophets’ own houses, or at the 
temple, that those who passed might read them, Cf. Lukel, 
63, ‘“writing-table,” t.e., /ablet, that he may run that read- 
eth it—commonly explained, “so intelligible as to be easily 
read by any one running past;’’ but then it would be, 
“that he that ranneth may read it.”’ The true sense is, ‘‘ so 
legible that whoever readeth it, may run to tell all whom he 
can the good news of the foe’s coming doom, and Judah’s 
deliverance.” Cf. Daniel 12, 4, ‘many shall run to and 
fro,” viz., with the explanation of the prophecy, then un- 
sealed; also, Revelation 22. 17, ‘let him that heareth (the 
good news) say (to every one within his reach), Come,” 
“Run” is equivalent to announce the Divine revelation 
(Jeremiah 23, 21); as every one who becomes informed of 
a Divine message is bound to run, i.e., use all despatch to 
make it known to others, [HENDERSON.] GrotTrius, LU- 





BE wk 3 ; 
‘The Chaldean shall be. Punished 
DOVICUS DE DIEU and MAURER interpret it: “Run” is 
not literal running, but ‘that he who reads it may run 
through it,” i, e., read it at once without difficulty, 3. For— 
Assigning the cause why it ought to be committed to writ- 
ing: because its fulfilment belongs to the future, the vision 
is yet for an appointed time—(Daniel 10, 14; 11. 27, 35.) 
Though the time appointed by God for the fulfilment be 
yet future, it should be enough for your faith that God 
hath spoken it (Lamentations 3, 26), at the end it shall 
speak—MAURER translates, “it pants for the end.” But 
the antithesis between, “it shall speak,” and “not be 
silent,’ makes English Version the better rendering. So 
the Hebrew is translated, Proverbs 12.17. Lit., ‘breathe out 
words,” ‘‘break forth asa blast.” though it tarry, wait 
for it—(Genesis 49, 18.) 4. hissoul which is lifted wp—the 
Chaldean’s. [MAURER.] The unbelieving Jew’s, [HENDER- 
SON.] is not upright in him—i. e., is not accounted up- 
right in God’s sight; in antithesis to “shall live.” So 
Hebrews It. 38, which with inspired authority applies the 
general sense to the particular case which St. Paul had in 
view, “Ifany man draw back (one result of being “lifted up” 
with overweening arrogancy), my soul shall have no pleas- 
ure in him.” the just shall live by his faith—the Jewish 
nation, as opposed to the unbelieving Chaldean (ef. v. 5, 
&c.; ch, 1.6, &c., 13). [MAURER.] HENDERSON’S view is, 
that the believing Jew is meant, as opposed to the un- 
believing Jew (cf. Romans 1.17; Galatians 3.11). The be- 
lieving Jew, though God’s promise tarry, will wait for it; 
the unbelieving “ draws back,” as Hebrews 10. 38 expresses 
it, The sense, in MAURER’s view, which accords better 
with the context (v. 5, &c.) is, the Chaldean, though fora 
time seeming to prosper, yet being lifted up with haughty 
unbelief (ch. 1. 11, 16), is not upright; 7. e., has no right sta- 
bility of soul resting on God, to ensure permanence of 
prosperity; hence, though for a time executing God’s 
judgments, he at last becomes “lifted up” so as to attrib- 
ute to his own power what is the work of God, and in this 
sense “draws back” (Hebrews 10.38), becoming thereby a 
type of all backsliders who thereby incur God's displeas- 
ure; as the believing Jew is of all who wait for God’s prom- 
ises with patient faith, and so “live” (stand accepted) be- 
fore God. The Hebrew accents induce BENGEL to translate, 
“he who is just by his faith shall live.” Other MSS. read 
the accents as English Version, which agrees better with 
Hebrew syntax. 5. Yea also, because—additional reason 
why the Jews may look for God punishing their Chaldean 
foe, viz., because, &c., he is a proud man—rather, this 
clause continues the reason for the Jews expecting the 
punishment of the Chaldeans, “because he transgresseth 
by wine (a besetting sin of Babylon, cf, Daniel 5.,and Cur- 
Trus, 5.1), being a proud man,”’ Love of wine often begets 
a proud contempt of Divine things, as in Belshazzar's 
case, which was the immediate cause of the fall of Baby- 
lon (Daniel 5.2-4, 30; cf. Proverbs 20.1; 30.9; 31.5). en-= 
largeth his desire as hell—the grave, or the unseen 
world, which is ‘never full’ (Proverbs 27, 20; 30, 16; Isaiah 
6.14), ‘The Chaldeans under Nebuchadnezzar were filled 
with an insatiable desire of conquest. Another reason 
for their punishment. 6. shall not all these—the “ na- 
tions” and “peoples” (v. 5) “heaped unto him” by the 
Chaidean. take upa parable—a derisive song. Habakkuk 
follows Isaiah (Isaiah 14.4)and Micah (Micah 2,4) in the 
phraseology. against him—when dislodged from his for- 
mer eminence, Woe—the“ derisive song” here begins, and 
continues to the end of the chapter. It is asymmetrical 
whole, and consists of five stanzas, the first three consist- 
ing of three verses each, the fourth of four verses, and the 
last of two. Each stanza has its own subject, and all ex- 
cept the last begin with “‘Woe;” and all have a closing 
verse introduced with “ for,” “because,” or “but.” how 
long?—how long destined to retain hisill-gotten gains? But 
fora short time, as his fall now proves. ([MAURER.] “ Cov- 
etousness is the greatest bane tomen. For they whoinvade 
others’ goods, often lose even their own.” [MENANDER.] 
CALVIN makes “ how long?” to be the cry of those groan- 
ing under the Chaldean oppression whilst it still lasted: 
How long shall such oppression be permitted tocontinue? 
But it is plainly part of the derisive song, after the Chal- 


HABAKKUK II. 


‘much greater wrong to their own souls, 


for his Insatiable Rapacity. 


dean tyranny had passed away... ladeth himself with 


thick clay—viz., gold and silver dug out of the “clay,” of 


which they are a part. The coyetous man in heaping 
them together is only lading himself with a clay burden, 
as he dares not enjoy them, and is always anxious about 
them, LEE and FULLER translate the Hebrew as a redu- 
plicated single noun, and not two words, “an accumula- 
tion of pledges ” (Deuteronomy 24. 10-13). The Chaldean is 
compared to a harsh usurer, and his ill-gotten treasures 
to heaps of pledges in the hands of a usurer. 7. suddenly 
—the answer to the question, ‘‘ How long?” (v. 6). bite- 
often used of usury; so favouring LEn’s rendering (v, 6” 
As the Chaldean like an usurer oppressed others, so other 
nations shall, like usurers, take pledges of, i. e., spoil, him, 
8. the remnant of the people—those remaining of the 


peoples spoiled by thee, though but a remnant, will suf _ 


tice to inflict vengeance on thee. the violence of theland 
... eity—i.e., on account of thy violent oppression of the 
lands and cities of the earth |Grortrvus] (ef. v. 5, 6, 12). The 
same phrase occurs in v. 17, where the “land” ar-{ “city”? 
are Judea and Jerusalem, 9. coveteth an evil cnvetous- 
mness—i. e., a covetousness so surpassingly evil as to be 
fatal to himself, to his house—greedily seizing enormous 
wealth, not merely for himself, but for his family, to 
which it is destined to be fatal. The very same “evil 
covetousness ” that was the cause of Jehoiakim’s being 
given up to the Chaldean oppressor (Jeremiah 22, 13) shall 
be the cause of the Chaldean’s own destruction. set his 
nest on high—(Numbers 24.21; Jeremiah 49. 16; Obadiah 
4.) The image is from an eagle (Job 39, 27). The royal cita- 
del is meant. The Chaldean built high towers, like the 
Babel-founders, to “‘be delivered from the power of evil” 


(Genesis 11.4), 10. Thou hast consulted shame... by | 
cutting off many—MAURER, more /it., *‘Thou hast con- 
suited shame... to destroy many,” i.e., in consulting” 


(determining) to cut off many, thou hast consulted shame 
to thy house, sinned against thy soul—i. c., against thy- 
self; thou art the guilty cause of thine own ruin (Proy- 
erbs 8. 36; 20,2). They who wrong their neighbours, do 
1L. stome..,. 
cry out—Personification. The very stones of thy palace 
built by rapine shall testify against thee (Luke 19. 40). the 
beam out of the timber—the cross-beam or main rafter 
connecting the timbers in the walls. shall answer it— 
viz., the stone. Thestone shall begin, and the cross-beam 
continue the cry against thy rapine, 12. buildeth a town 
with blood—viz., Babylon rebuilt and enlarged by blood- 
bought spoils (cf. Daniel 4.30), 13. is it not of the Lord 
of hosts—JEHOVAH, who has at command all the hosts of 
heaven and earth, is the righteous author of Babylon’s 
destruction. “Shall not God have His turn, when cruel 
rapacious men have triumphed so long, though He seem 
now to _be still?’”’ [CALVIN.] people... labour in the 
... fire... weary themselves for... wanity—The 
Chaldeans labour at what is to be food for the fire, viz., 
their city and fortresses which shall be burnt. Jeremiah 
51.58 adopts the same phraseology to express the vanity 
of the Chaldean’s labour on Babylon, as doomed to the 
flames, 14. Adapted from Isaiah 11.9, Here the sense is, 
“The Jews shall be restored, and the temple rebuilt, so 
that God's glory in saving His people, and punishing 
their Chaldean foe, shall be manifested throughout the 
world,” of which the Babylonian empire formed the 
greatest part; a type of the ultimate full manifestation of 
His glory in the final salvation of Israel and His Church, 
and the destruction ¢ all their foes, waters cover the 
sea—viz., the bottom of the sea; the sea-bed. 15. giveth 
... neighbour drink , ., puttest .. . bottle to him— 
lit., skin, as the Easterns use “bottles” of skin for wine, 
MAURER, from a diffefent Hebrew root, translates, “ that 
pourest in thy wrath,” Hnglish Version keeps up the met- 
aphor better, It is not enough for thee to be “drunken” 
thyself, unless thou canst lead others into the same state, 
The thing meant is, that the Chaldean king, with his in- 
satiable desires (a kind of intoxication), allured neighboure 
ing states into the same mad thirst for war to obtain 
booty, and then at last exposed them to loss and shame 
(ef. Isaiah 61.17; Obadiah 16.) An appropriate image in 
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Judgrent upon the Chaldeans. 


Baby] yn, which at last fell during # drunken revel (Daniel 
5), that thou mayest look on their nakedness !—with 
light, like Ham of old (Genesis 9, 22), 16. art filled—now 
that thou art fallen, ‘Thou art filled” indeed (though 
80 insatiable), but it is ‘with shame.” shame for glory 
—instead of thy former glory (Hosea 4,7), drink thou 
also-- The cup of sorrow is now in thy turn to pass to thee 
(Jeremiah 25, 15-17, &c.; Lamentations 4,21), thy foreskin 
—erxpressing in Hebrew feeling the most utter contempt. 
So of Goliath (1 Samuel 17. 36), It is not merely thy 
“nakedness,” as in v. 15, that shall be “uncovered,” but 
the foreskin, the badge of thy being an uncircumcised 
alien from God. The same shall be done to thee, as thou 
didst to others, and worse, cup ... shall be turned 
unto thee—lit., shall turnitsel/, viz., from the nations whom 
thou hast made to drink it. “Thou shalt drink it all, so 
that it may be turned as being drained.’’ (Grorius.] 
shameful spewing—i. e., vomiting; viz., that of the king 
of Fabylon, compelled to disgorge the spoil he had swal- 
lowed, It expresses alsothe ignominiousstate of Babylon 
in its calamity (Jeremiah 25, 27). ‘* Be drunken, spew, and 
fall.”” Less appropriately it is explained of the foe spewing 
in ‘he face of the Babylonian king. 17. the violence of 
Lehanon—thy “ violence” against ‘‘ Lebanon,” i. e., Jeru- 
salem (Isaiah 87.24; Jeremiah 22, 23; Ezekiel 17.3, 12; for 
Lebanon's cedars were used in building the temple and 
houses of Jerusalem; and its beauty made it a fit type of 
the metropolis), shall fall on thine own head, cover—i, e., 
completely overwhelm, the spoil of beasts, which made 
them afra2id—MAURER explains, ‘‘ the spoiling inflicted on 
the beasts of Lebanon (i. e., on the people of Jerusalem, of 
whieh city ‘Lebanon’ is the type), which made them 
afraid (shall cover thee.’’?) But it seems inappropriate to 
compare the elect people to “beasts.” I therefore prefer 
explaining, ‘‘the spoiling of beasts,” 7. e., such as is in- 
flicted on beasts caught ina net, and “ which makes them 
afraid” (shall cover thee) Thus the Babylonians are 
compared to wild beasts terrified at being caught sud- 
denly in a net. In cruel rapacity they resembled wild 
beasts, The ancients read, ‘the spoiling of wild beasts 
shall make THEE afraid,’ Or else explain, “the spoiling 
of beasts (the Medes and Persians) which (inflicted by thee) 
made them afraid (shall in turn cover thyself—revert on 
thyself from them.’’) This accords better with the paral- 
lel clause, “ the violence of Lebanon,” i, e., inflicted by thee 
on Lebanon, As thou didst hunt men as wild beasts, so 
shalt thou be hunted thyself as a wild beast, which thou 
resemblest in cruelty. because of men’s blood—shed by 
thee; repeated from v.8, But here the “land” and “city” 
are used of Judea and Jerusalem: not of the earth and 
cities generally, as in v, 8. the violence of the land, &c,— 
i. e., inflicted on the land by thee, 18. The powerlessness 
of the idols to save Babylon from its doom is a fitting in- 
troduction to the last stanza (v.19), which, as the former 
four, begins with “‘ Woe,”? teacher of lies—its priests and 
prophets uttering lying oracles, as if from it, make 
dumb idols—though men can “make” idols, they cannot 
make them to speak. 19. Awake—dArise to my help, it 
shall teach !—rather, An exclamation of the prophet, im- 
plying an ironical question to which a negative answer 
must be given. What! “It teach?” Certainly not. [MAvu- 
RER.] Or, “It (the idol itself) shall (i.e., ought to) teach 
you that it is deaf, and therefore no God.” [CALVIN.] Cf. 
“they are their own witnesses,” Isaiah 44,9. Behola— 
the Hebrew is nominative, “There it is.” [HENDERSON.] 
it is laid over with gold ...mno breath... in the 
midst—outside it has some splendour, witbin none. 20. 
But the Lord—JEHOVAH; in striking contrast with the 
idols. in his holy temple— His place” (Isaiah 26.21); 
heaven (Psalm 11.4; Jonah 2,7; Micah 1. 2). The temple 
at Jerusalem is a type of it, and there God is to be 
worshipped. He does not lie hid under gold and silver, 
- as the idols of Babylon, but reigns in heaven and fills 
heaven, and thence succours His people. keep silence— 
in token of reverent submission and subjection to His 
judgments (Job 40.4; Psalm 76,8; Zephaniah 1.7; Zecha- 
riah 2, 13). 
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Ver. 1-19. HABAKKUK’S PRAYER TO GoD: Gon’s GLoR- 


IOUS REVELATION OF HIMSELF ATSINAI AND AT GIBEON, ~ 


A PLEDGE oF His INTERPOSING AGAIN IN BEHALF OF Is-_ 
RAEL AGAINS® BABYLON, AND ALL OTHER FOES; HENCE 
THE PROPHET’S CONFIDENCE AMIDST CALAMITIES. This 
sublime ode begins with an exordium (v, 1, 2), then follows 
the main subject, then the peroration (v, 16-19), a sum- . 
mary of the practical trath, which the whole is designed 
to teach (Deuteronomy 33, 2-5; Psalm 77. 13-20 are parallel 
odes). This was probably designed by the Spirit to be a 
fit formula of prayer for the people, first in their Baby-. 
lonian exile, and now in their dispersion, especially 
towards the close of it, just before the great Deliverer is to 
interpose for them. It was used in public worship, as the 
musical term, Selah! (v, 3,9, 13), implies. 1. prayex—the 
ouly strictly called prayers are in v.2. But all devotional 
addresses to God are called ‘‘ prayers” (Psalm 72, 20), The 
Hebrew is from a root ‘to apply toa judge for a fayour- 
able decision.” Prayers in which praises to God for deliy- 
erance, anticipated in the sure confidence of faith, are 
especially calculated to enlist Jehovah on His people’s 
side (2 Chronicles 20, 20-22, 26), upon Shigionoth—a mu- 
sical phrase, “after the manner of elegies,” or mournful 
odes, from an Arabic root [LEE]; the phrase is singular in 
Psalm 7., title. More simply, from a Hebrew root to err, 
“on account of sins ofignorance.”” Habakkuk thus teaches 
his countrymen to confess not only their more grieyous 
sins, but also their errors and negligences, into whieh they 
were especially likely to fall when in exile away from the 
Holy Land. [CALYIN.] So Vulgate and AQUILA, and Sym- 
MACHUs. “For voluntary transgressors,” [JEROME.] 
Probably the subject would regulate the kind of music, 
DrvirzscH and HENDERSON translate, ‘‘ With triumphal 
music,” from the same root, to err, implying its enthusi- 
astic irregularity, 2. Ihave heard thy speech—thy rey- 
elation to me concerning the coming chastisement of the 


“Jews [CALVIN], and the destruction of their oppressors, 


This is Habakkuk’s reply to God's communication. [GRo- 
TIUS.] MAURER translates, ‘‘The report of thy coming,” 
lit., thy report, and was afraid—reverential fear of God's 
judgments (v. 16), revive thy work—perfect the work of 
delivering thy people, and do not let thy promise to lie as 
it were dead, but give it new life by performing it. [Meno- 
cHus,] CALVIN explains “thy work” to be Jsrael ; called 
“the work of my hands” (Isaiah 45.11), God’s elect peo- 
ple are peculiarly His work (Isaiah 43. 1), pre-eminently 
illustrating His power, wisdom, and goodness, *‘ Though 
we seem as it were dead nationally, revive us” (Psalm 85, 
6). However (Psalm 64.9), where ‘“‘the work of God” re- 
fers to His judgment on their enemies, favours the former 
view (Psalm 90.16, 17; Isaiah 51. 9,10). in the midst of 
the years—viz., of calamity in which we live. Now that 
our calamities are at their height; during our seventy 
years’ captivity. CALVIN more fancifully explains it, in 
the midst of the years of thy people, extending from 
Abraham to Messiah, if they be cut off before His com- 
ing, they will be cut off as it were in the midst of their 
years, before attaining their maturity. So BrnGEL makes 
the midst of the years to be the middle point of the years 
of the world. There is a strikingly similar phrase (Daniel 
9. 27), ‘‘ In the midst of the week.’’ The parallel clause “in 
wrath” (i. e., in the midst of wrath), however, shows ‘that 
“in the midst of the years’ means ‘in the years of our 
present exile and calamity.” make known— make i 
(thy work) known by experimental proof; show in very 
deed, that this is thy work. 3. God—singular in the He- 
brew, ‘* Eloah,” instead of ‘‘ Elohim,” plural, usually em- 
ployed. The singular is not found in any other of the minor 
prophets, or Jeremiah, or Ezekiel; but it is in Isaiah, 
Daniel, Job,and Deuteronomy. from Teman—the coun- 
try south of Judea and near Edom, in which latter coun- 
try Mount Paran was situated. [HENDERSON.] “ Paran’” 
is the desert region, extending from the south of Judah 
to Sinai. Seir, Sinai, and Paran are adjacent to one an- 
other, and are hence associated together, in respect to 
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Habakkuk, in his Prayer, 


_ God’s giving of the law (Deuteronomy 33. 2). Teman is so 
identified with Seir, or Edom, as here to be substituted for 
it, Habakkuk appeals to God’s glorious manifestations 
to His people at Sinai, as the ground for praying that God 
will “revive His work” (v.2) now. For He is the same 
God now as ever. Selah—a musical sign, put at the close 
of sections and strophes, always at the end of a verse, ex- 
cept thrice, viz., here, and v. 9, and Psalm 55.19; 57. 3, 
where, however, it closes the hemistich. It implies a 
change of the modulation. It comes from a root to rest 
Gr pause [GESENIUS]; implying a cessation of the chant, 
during an instrumental interlude. The solemn pause 
here prepares the mind for contemplating the glorious 
description of Jehovah's manifestation which follows. 
earth ... fall of his praise—i. e., of His glories which 
were calculated to call forth universal praise; the paral- 
lelism to ‘‘glory”? proves this to be the sense, 4. as the 
light—viz., of the sun (Job 37. 21; Proverbs 4. 18). horns— 
the emblem of power wielded by “‘ His hand.”’ [Lupovicus 
DE Dieu.) ‘“ Rays’ emanating from ‘‘His hand,” com- 
pared by the Arabs to the horns of the gazelle (cf. ‘hind 
of the morning,’ Psalm 22, title, Margin). +The Hebrew 
verb for to ‘‘emit rays,’ is from the root meaning “horns” 
(Exodus 34, 29, 30, 35). [GrotTrus.] The rays are His light- 
nings (Pealm 18. 8). [MAURER.] there—in that “ bright- 
ness.” In it, notwithstanding its brilliancy, there was 
but the veil (“the hiding). of His power.” Even “light,” 
God’s “garment,” covers, instead of revealing fully, His 
surpassing glory (Psalm 104.2). [HENDERSON.] Or, on 
Mount Sinai. (Drustus.] (Cf. Exodus 24,17.) LXX. and 
Syriac versions read for “ there,” He made a hiding, &c., 
He hid Himself with clouds. Zinglish Version is better, 
which CALVIN explains, there is said to be ‘‘a hiding of 
God’s power,” because God did not reveal it indiscrimin- 
ately to all, but specially to His people (Psalm 31. 20). 
The contrast seems to me to be between the ‘‘ horns” or 
emanations out of His power (‘‘hand’’), and that ‘*power’’ 
itself. The latter was hidden, whereas the “horns” or 
emanations alone were manifested. If the mere scintilla- 
tions were so awfully overwhelming, how much more so 
the hidden power itself! This was especially true of His 
Manifestation at Sinai (Psalm 18, 11; ef. Isaiah 45. 15, 
17), 5. pestilence—to destroy His people’s foes (1 Samuel 
5. 9,11). As Jehovah’s advent is glorious to His people, so 
it is terrible to His foes. burning coals—Psalm 18. 8 
favours Hnglish Version. But the parallelism requires, as 
Margin translates, ‘burning disease” (cf. Deuteronomy 32. 
24; Psalm 91.6). went... at his feet—i, e., after Him,as 
His attendants (Judges 4, 10). 6. He stood and measured 
the earth—Jehovah, in His advance, is represented as 
stopping suddenly, and measuring the earth with His all- 
seeing glance, whereat there is universal consternation. 
MAURER, from a different root, translates, ‘rocked the 
earth; which answers better to the parallel “ drove asun- 
der;” the Hebrew for which latter, however, may be bet- 
ter translated, “‘made to tremble.’’ everlasting moun- 
tains—which have ever been remembered as retaining 
the same place and form from the foundation of the 
world. did bow—as it were, in reverent submission. 
his ways are everlasting—His marvellous ways of work- 
ing for the salvation of His people mark his everlasting 
character: such as He was in His workings for them for- 
merly,such shall He be now. 7%. the tents—i. e., the dwell- 
ers, Cushan—the same as Cush; made Cush-an to har- 
monize with Midi-an in the parallel clause. So Lotan is 
found in the Hebrew of Genesis for Lot. BocHART there- 
fore considers it equivalent to Midian, or a part of Arabia, 
So in Numbers 12. 1, Moses’ Midianite wife is called an 
Ethiopian (Hebrew, Cushite). MAURER thinks the dwellers 
on both sides of the Arabian Gulf, or Red Sea, are meant; 
for in the preceding verse God’s everlasting or ancient 
ways of delivering His people are mentioned; and in the 
following verse, the dividing of the Red Sea for them, 
Cf. Miriami’s song as to the fear of Israel’s foes far and 
near caused thereby (Exodus 15. 14-16). Hebrew exposi- 
tors refer it to Cushan-rishathaim, king of Mesopotamia, 
or Syria, the first oppressor of Israel (Judges 3. 8, 10), from 
whom Othniel delivered them. Thus the second hemi- 
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Trembleth at God’s Majesty. 


stich of the verse will refer to the deliverance of Israel 
from Midian by Gideon (Judges 6. and 7,), to which v.11 
plainly refers. Whichever of these vicws be correct, the 
general reference is to God’s interpositions against Israel’s 
foes of old. in affliction—rather, “under affliction” (re- 
garded) as a heavy burden, Lit., vanity or iniquity, hence 
the punishment of it (ef. Numbers 25.17, 18). curtains— 
the coverings of their tents; the shifting habitations of the 
nomad tribes, which resembled the modern Pedouins, 
tremble— viz., at Jehovah’s terrible interposition for 
Israel against them. 8. Was the Lord displeased against 
the rivers 7—“ Was the cause of His dividing the Red Sea 
and Jordan His displeasure against these waters?” The 
answer to this is tacitly implied in “thy chariots of salva- 
tion.” “Nay; it was not displeasure against the waters, 
but His pleasure in interposing for His people’s salvation” 
(ef. v.10). thy chariots—in antithesis to thy foe, Pha- 
raoh's “chariots,” which, notwithstanding their power 
and numbers, were engulfed in the waters of destruction. 
God can make the most unlikely means work for His 
people’s salvation (Exodus 14.7, 9, 23, 25-28; 15. 3-8, 19), 
Jehovah’s chariots are His angels (Psalm 68.17), or the 
cherubim, or the ark (Joshua 3.13 and 4.7; cf. Song of 
Solomon 1.9). 9. bow ...made... maked—i, e., was 
drawn forth from its cover, in which bows usually were 
eased when not in use. Cf. Isaiah 22. 6, ‘Kir uncovered 
the shield.” according to the oaths of the tribes even thy 
word—i. e., thy oaths of promise to (he tribes of Israel 
(Psalm 77.8; Luke 1, 73, 74). Habakkuk shows that God’s 
miraculous interpositions for His people were not limited 
to one time, but that God’s odths to His people are sure 
ground for their always expecting them. The mention 
of the tribes, rather than Abraham or Moses, is in order 
that they may not doubt that to them belongs this grace 
of which Abraham was the depository. [CALVIN and JE- 
ROME.] MAURER translates, ‘‘The spears were glutted with 
blood, the triumphal song!’ @. e., no sooner did Jehovah 
begin the battle by baring His bow, than the spears were: 
glutted with blood and the triumphal song sung. Thon, 
didst cleave the earth with rivers—the result of tho 
earthquake caused by God’s approach. [MAURER.] GRO- 
TIUS refers it to the bringing forth water from the rock 
(Exodus 17.6; Numbers 20. 10,11; Psalm 78, 15, 16; 105. 41). 
But the context implies not the giving of water to His 
people to drink, but the fearful physical phenomena at- 
tending Jehovah’s attack on Israel’s foes. 10. The moune. 
tains—repetition with increased emphasis of some of the: 
tremendous phenomena mentioned in v, 6. overfiowing, 
of the water passed by—viz., of the Red Sea; and again, 
of the Jordan, God marked His favour to His people inall’ 
the elements, causing every obstacle, whether mountains 
or waters, which impeded their progress, to pass away. 
[CALVIN.] MAURER, not so well, translates, ‘‘ torrents 
(rains) of water rush down.” lifted ... hands on high— 
viz.,its billows lifted on high by the tempest. Personifica- 
tion. As men signify by voice or gesture of hand that-they 
will do what they are commanded,so these parts of nature 
testified their obedience to God’s will (Exodus 14, 22; 
Joshua 3.16; Psalm 77, 17,18; 114.4) 11. sum... moon 
stood stili—at Joshua’s command (Joshua 10, 12, 13), 
MAURER wrongly translates, ‘‘stand” (withdrawn, or hidden 
trom view, by the clouds which covered the sky during 
the thunders). light of thine arrows—hail mixed with 
lightnings (Joshua 10. 10, 11D. they went—the-sum and 
moon ‘went,’ not as always heretofore, but according to 
the light and direction of Jehovah's arrows, viz., His 
lightnings hurled in defence of His people; astonished at 
these they stood still.. (CALVIN.],, MAURER. translates, 
“At the light of thine arrows (which) went’ or flew. 12. 
march—implying Jehovah's majestic and. irresistible 
progress before His people (Judges 5, 4;, Psalm 68.7). Is- 
rael would not have dared to attack the nations, unless 
Jehovah had gone before. thresh—(Micah 4, 13.) 13. 
with thine anointed—with Messiah; of whom Moses, 
Joshua, and David, God’s anointed leaders of Israel, were 
the types (Psalm 89.19, 20, 88). God from the beginning 
delivered His people in person, or by the hand of a Me- 
diator (Isaiah 63.11). Thus Habakkuk confirms believers 
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in the hope of their deliverance, as well because God is 
always the same, as also because the same anointed 
Mediator is ready now to fulfil God’s will and interpose 
for Israel, as of oid. [CALVIN.] MAURER translates to 
suit the parallelism, “for salvation to thine anointed,” 


. viz., Israel’s king in the abstract, answering to thé ‘* peo- 


ple” in the former clause (cf. Psalm 28.8; Lamentations 4. 
20). Or Israel is meant, the anointed, i. e., consecrated 
people of Jehovah (Psalm 105, 15), woundedst the head 
out of the house of the wicked—probably an allusion to 
Psalm 68.21. Each head person sprung from and belong- 
ing to the house of Israel’s wicked foes; such as Jabin, 
whose city Hazor was “ the head of all the kingdoms” of 
Canaan (Joshua 11. 10; cf. Judges 4. 2, 3,13), discovering 
the foundation—thou destroyedst high and low. As 
“the head of the house” means the prince, so the “ foun- 
dation” means the general host of the enemy. unto the 
neck—image from a flood reaching fo the neck (Isaiah 8. 8; 
30. 28). So God, by His wrath overflowing on the foe, 
caused their princes’ necks to be trodden under foot by Is- 
rael’s leaders (Joshua 10. 24; 11. 8. 12). 14. strike... 
with his staves—with the ‘‘wicked’’ (v. 13) foe’s own 
sword (MAURER translates, ‘‘spears’’) (Judges 7. 22). head 
of his villages—not only kings were overthrown by 
God’s hand, but His vengeance passed through the foe’s 
villages and dependencies, A just retribution, as the foe 
had made “the inhabitants of Israel’s villages to cease” 
(Judges 5. 7). Grortrus translates, “of his warriors;” GE- 
SENIUS, “‘the chief of his captains.” to scatter me—Js- 
rael, with whom Habakkuk identifies himself (ef. ch. 1. 
12), rejoicing ... to devour the poor secretly—‘ the 
poor” means the Israelites, for whom in their helpless 
state the foe lurks in his lair, like a wild beast, to pounce 
on and devour (Psalm 10, 9; 17. 12). 15. Thou didst 
walk through the sea with thine horses—(V.8.) No 
obstacle could prevent thy progress when leading thy 
people in safety to their inheritance, whether the Red 
Sea, Jordan, or the figurative waves of foes raging against 
Israel (Psalm 65. 7; 77. 19), 16. When I heard... 
trembled—viz., at the judgments which God had declared 
(ch, 1.) were to be inflicted on Judea by the Chaldeans, 
belly—the bowels were thought by the Hebrews to be the 
seat of yearning compassion (Jeremiah 31. 20), Or ‘‘ heard” 
may refer to v. 2of this ch. 3., ‘‘ When I heardas to Jehovah’s 
coming interposition for Israel against the Chaldeans be- 
ing still at some distance” (ch. 2. 3); so also “‘ the voice.” 
[MAURER,] at the voice—of the Divine threatenings (ch, 
1.6). The faithful tremble at the voice alone of God before 
He inflicts punishment, Habakkuk speaks in the per- 
son of all the faithful in Israel, trembled in myself 
i. e., I trembled all over. [GroTrIus.] that I might rest 
im the day of trouble—the true and only path to rest is 
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through such fear. Whoever is securely torpid and hard- 
ened towards God, will be tumultuously agitated in the 
day of affliction, and so will bring on himself a worse 
destruction; but he whoin time meets God’s wrath and 
trembles at His threats, prepares the best est for himself 
in the day of affliction. [CALVIN.] HENDERSON trans- 
lates, “* Yet I shall have rest,” Habakkuk thus consoling 
his mind, Though trembling at the calamity coming, yet 
Ishall have rest in God (Isaiah 26.3), But that sentiment 
does not seem to be directly asserted till v.17, as the words 
following at the close of this verse imply. when he 
cometh up unto the people, he will invade—rather 
(as English Version is a mere truism), connected with the 
preceding clause, ‘‘that I might rest, &c., when he (the 
Chaldean foe) cometh up unto the people (the Jews), that 
he may cut them off.” [CALVIN.] The Hebrew for “invade” 
means, to rush upon, or to attack and eut off with congre- 
gated troops. 17. Destroy the “vines” and “ fig trees’ of 
the carnal heart, and his mirth ceases. But those who 
when full enjoyed God in all, when emptied can enjoy all 
in God, They can sit down upon the heap of ruined 
creature comforts, and rejoice in Him as the “ God of their 
salvation.” Running in the way of His commandments, 
we outrun our troubles. Thus Habakkuk, beginning his 
prayer with trembling, ends it with a song of triumph 
(Job 13. 15; Psalm 4.7; 43.3, 5), labour of the olive—i. e., 
the fruit expected from the olive. fail—lit., lie, i.e., disap- 
point the hope (Margin, Isaiah 58. 11). fields—from a 
Hebrew root meaning “to be yellow;’’ such as they look 
at harvest-time. meat—food, grain, cut off—i. e., cease. 
18. yet I will rejoice—The prophet speaks in the name 
of his people. 19. hinds’ feet ... walkupon.,.. high 
places—Habakkuk has here before his mind Psalm 18, 33, 
384; Deuteronomy 382.13. ‘Hinds’ (gazelles’) feet” imply 
the swifiness with which God enables him (the prophet 
and his people) to escape from his enemies, and return to 
his native land. The “high places” are called “mine,” to 
imply that Israel shall be restored to his own land, a land 
of hills which are places of safety and of eminence (ef. 
Genesis 19, 17, and Matthew 24, 16). Probably not only the 
safety, but the moral elevation, of Israel above all the lands 
of the earth is implied (Deuteronomy 33, 29), om my 
stringed instruments—neginoth. This is the prophet’s 
direction to the precentor (“chief singer’) how the pre- 
ceding ode (ch, 3) is to be performed (cf. Psalm 4, and 6., 
titles), The prophet had a certain form of stringed in- 
strument adapted to certain numbers and measures, 
This formula at the end of the ode, directing the kind 
of instrument to be used, agrees with that in the begin- 
ning of it, which directs the kind of melody (ef, Isaiah 
38, 20). 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ZEPHANIAH, ninth in order of thé minor prophets, prophesied “in the days of Josiah” (ch. 1. 1), i. ¢., between 642 
and 611 B.c. The name means “Jehovah hath guarded,” lit., hidden (Psalm 27.5; 83.3). The specification in the 
{introductory heading, of not only his father, but also his grandfather, and great-grandfather, and great-great-grand- 
father, implies that the latter were persons of note, or else the design was to distinguish him from another Zeph- 
aniah of note at the time of the captivity. The Jews’ supposition, that persons recorded as a prophet’s ancestors were 
themselves endowed with the prophetic spirit, seems groundless. Though there is no impossibility of the Hezekiah, 
who was Zephaniah’s great-great-grandfather, being King Hezekiah as to the number of generations; for Hezekiah’s 
reign of twenty-nine years, and his successor’s reign of fifty-five years, admit of four generations interposing between. 
Yet the omission of the designation, “king of Judah,” is fatal to the theory (cf, Proverbs 25,1; Isaiah 388, 9). 

He must have flourished in the earlier part of Josiah’s reign. In ch, 2, 13-15 he foretells the doom of Nineveh, which 
happened in B. ©. 625; and in ch. 1. 4 he denounces various forms of idolatry, and specially that of Baal, Now Josiah’s 
reformation began in the twelfth and was completed in the eighteenth year of his reign. Zephaniah, therefore, in 
denouncing Baal worship, co-operated with that good king in his efforts, and so must have prophesied somewhere 
between the twelfth and eighteenth years of his reign. The silence of the historical books is no argument against 
this, as it would equally apply against Jeremiah’s prophetical existence at the same time, Jewish tradition says that 
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ZEPHANIAH I. 


‘for the Divers Sins of the Land. 


Zephaniah had for his colleagues Jeremiah, whose sphere of labour was the thoroughfares and market-piaces, and 
Huildah the prophetess, who exercised her vocation in the college in Jerusalem. ; 

_ The prophecy begins with the nation’s sin and the fearful retribution coming at the hands of the Chaldeans. These 
are not mentioned by name as in Jeremiah; for the prophecies of the latter, being nearer the fulfilment, become more 
explicit than those of an earlier date. The second chapter dooms the persecuting states in the neighbourhood as well 
as Judea itself. The third chapter denounces Jerusalem, but concludes with the promise of her joyful re-establish- 


ment in the theocracy, 


‘The style, though not generally sublime, is graphic and vivid in details (ef. ch. 1. 4-12). The language is pure, and 


free from Aramaisms. 


There are occasional coincidences with former prophets (cf. ch. 2. 14, with Isaiah 34 11; ch. 2.15, 


with Isaiah 47. 8; ch, 3. 10, with Isaiah 18.1; ch, 2. 8, with Isaiah 16.6; also ch. 1.5, with Jeremiah 8 2; ch. L 12, with 
Jeremiah 48.11). Such coincidences in part ‘arise from the phraseology of Hebrew prophetic poetry being the common 
language of the inspired brotherhood. The New Testament, at Romans 15. 6, seems to refer to Zephaniah 3. 9. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver, 1-18. Gop’s SEVERE JUDGMENT ON JUDAH FOR ITS 
IDOLATRY AND NEGLECT OF HiM: THE RAPID APPROACH 
OF THE JUDGMENT, AND THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF ESCAPE, 
1. days of Josiah—Had their idolatries been under former 
kings, they might have said, Our kings have forced us to 
this and that, But under Josiah, who did all in his power 
to reform them, they have no such excuse, son of Amon 
—the idolater, whose bad. practices the Jews clung to, 
rather than the good example of Josiah, his son, so incor- 
rigible were they in sin, Judah—Israel’s ten tribes had 
ere this gone into captivity. 2. utterly consume—from 
& root to sweep away, or scrape off utterly. See the Margin, 
Jeremiah 8. 138,and here. from off the land—of Judah, 
3. Enumeration in detail of the ‘‘all things” (v. 2; cf. Jere- 
miah 9. 10; Hosea 4, 3). the stumbling-blocks—idols 
which cause Judah to offend or stumble (Ezekiel 14. 3, 4, 7). 
with the wicked—the idols and their worshippers shall 
be involved in a common destruction. 4. stretch out 
mine hand—indicating some remarkable and unusual 
work of vengeance (Isaiah 5. 25; 9. 12, 17, 21). Judah—in- 
eluding Benjamin. These two tribes are to suffer, which 
thought themselves perpetually secure, because they es- 
caped the captivity in which the ten tribes were involved. 
Jerusalem —the fountain-head of the evil. God begins 
with His sanctuary (Ezekiel 9.6); and those who are nigh 
Him (Leviticus 10.3). the remnant of Baal—the remains 
of Baal-worship, which as yet Josiah was unable utterly 
to eradicate in remoter places. Baal was the Phcenician 
tutelary god. From the time of the Judges (Judges 2. 13) 
Israel had fallen:into this idolatry; and Manasseh lately 
had set up this idol within Jehovah’s temple itself (2 
Kings 21. 3, 5, 7). Josiah began his reformation in the 
twelfth year of his reign (2 Chronicles 34, 4, 8), and in the 
eighteenth had as far as possible completed it. Chema- 
rims—idol priests, who had not reached the age of pu- 
berty; meaning ‘‘ministers of the gods’ (SERVIUS on 
4Aineid, 11), the same name as the Tyrian Camilli, r and U 
being interchangeable (cf. Margin, Hosea 10, 5). Josiah is 
expressly said (Margin, 2 Kings 23. 5) to have “put down 
the Chemarim.” The Hebrew root means black (from the 
black garments which they wore, or the marks which they 
branded on their foreheads); or zealous, from their idol- 
atrous fanaticism. The very “name,” as well as them- 
selves, shall be forgotten. the priests—of Jehovah, of 
Aaronic descent, who ought to have used all their power 
to eradicate, but who secretly abetted, idolatry (cf. ch. 3. 

4; Ezekiel 8.; 22. 26; 44.10). From the priests Zephaniah 
passes to the people. 5. worship the host of heaven— 
Saba: whence, in contrast to Sabeanism, Jehovah is 
called Lord of Sabaoth. upon the housetops—which were 
flat (2 Kings 23. 5, 6, 12; Jeremiah 19. 13; 32. 29). swear by 
the Lord—rather, “swear fo JEHOVAH” (2 Chronicles 15. 
14); solemnly dedicating themselves to Him (cf. Isaiah 48. 
1; Hosea 4. 15). and—“ and yet (with strange inconsistency, 
1 Kings 18. 21; Ezekiel 20.39; Matthew 6. 24) swear by Mal- 
cham,” i. e., “their king” [MAURER]; the same as Molech 
(Wote, Amos 5. 26), and ‘“‘Milcom the god of .. . Ammon” 
(I Kings 11.33). If Satan have half the heart, he will have 
all; if the Lord have but half offered to Him, He will 
have none. 6. This verse describes more comprehen- 
sively those guilty of defection from Jehovah in any way 


(Jeremiah 2, 13,17). 7%. Hold thy peace at the presence 
of the Lord—(Habakkuk 2. 20.) Let the earth be silent at 
His approach. [MAURER.] Or, “Thou whosoever hast 
been wont to speak against God, as if He had no care 
about earthly affairs, cease thy murmurs and self-justifi- 
cations; submit thyself to God, and repent in time.” 
(CALVIN, &c.] Lerd... prepared a sacrifice — viz., a 
slaughter of the guilty Jews, the victims due to His jus- 
tice (Isaiah 34, 6; Jeremiah 46. 10; Ezekiel 39.17). bid his 
guests—lit., sanctified His called ones (cf. Isaiah 13,3). It 
enhances the bitterness of the judgment that the heathen 
Chaldeans should be sanctified, or consecrated as it were, 
by God as His priests, and be called to eat the flesh of the 
elect people; as on feast-days the priests used to feast 
among themselves on the remains of the sacrifices. [CAL- 
VIN.] English Version takes it not of the priests, but the guests 
bidden, who also had to “sanctify” or purify themselves 
before coming to the sacrificial feast (1 Samuel 9, 13, 22; 16 
5). Nebuchadnezzar was bidden to come to take vengeance 
on guilty Jerusalem (Jeremiah 25.9), 8. the princes—who 
ought to have been an example of good to others, but were 
ringleaders in all evil. the king’s children — fulfilled 
(Jeremiah 39.6) on Zedekiah’s children; and previously, 
on Jehoahaz and Eliakim, the sons of Josiah (2 Kings 23, 
31, 36; 2 Chronicles 36. 6; cf. also 2 Kings 20, 18; 21. 13). 
Huldah the prophetess (2 Kings 22. 20) intimated that 
which Zephaniah now more expressly foretells. all such 
as are clothed with strange apparel—the princes or cour- 
tiers who attired themselves in costly garments, imported 
from abroad; partly for the sake of luxury, and partly 
to ingratiate themselves with foreign great nations 
whose costume they imitated, as well as their idolatries 
[CALVIN]; whereas in costume, as in other respects, God 
would have them to be separate from the nations. GrRo- 
TIUS refers the ‘‘strange apparel’’ to garments forbidden 
by the law, e.g., men’s garments worn by women, and 
vice versa, 2 heathen usage in the worship of Mars and 
Venus (Deuteronomy 22.5). 9. those that leap on the 
threshold—the servants of the princes, who, after having 
gotten prey, like hounds, for their masters, leap ex- 
ultingly on their masters’ thresholds; or, on the thres- 
holds of the houses which they break into. [CALVIN.] 
JEROME explains it of those who walk up the steps into the 
sanctuary with haughtiness, ROSENMULLER translates, 
“Leap over the threshold ;” viz., in imitation of the Philis- 
tine custom of not treading on ‘the threshold, which arose 
from the head and hands of Dagon being cut off on the 
threshold before the ark (1 Samuel 5.5). Cf. Isaiah 2. 6, 
“thy people... are soothsayers like the Philistines.”’ CAL- 
VIN’S view agrees best with the latter clause of the verse. 
fill... masters’ houses with violence, &c.—i. e., with 
goods obtained with violence, &e, 19. fish-gate—(2 Chron- 
icles 33.14; Nehemiah 3.3; 12.39.) Situated on the east 
of the lower city, north of the sheep-gate [MAURER]: near 
the stronghold of David in Millo, between Zion and the 
lower city, towards the west. [JEROME,] This verse de- 
scribes the state of the city whilst besieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. It was through the fish-gate that he entered the 
city. It received its name from the fish-market which 
was nearit. Through it passed those who used to bring 
fish from the lake of Tiberias and Jordan. It answers to 
what is now called the Damascus gate. [HENDERSON,} 
the second—viz,, the gate which was second in dignity, 
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{CaLyin.] Or, the second or lower part of the city. Appro- 
priately, the fish-gate, or extreme end of the lower part 
of the city, first resounds with the cries of the citizensas 
the foe approaches; then, as he advances further, that part 
of the city itself, viz., its inner part; lastly, when the foe 
is actually come, and has burst in, the hills, the’ higher 
ones especially, Zion and Moriah, on which the upper 
city and temple were founded. [MAURER.] The second, or 
lower city, answers to Akra, north of Zion, and separated 
from it by the valley of Tyropceon running down to the 
pool of Siloam. [H®NDERSON.] The Hebrew is translated 
“college,” 2 Kings 22. 14;>so VATABLUS would translate 
here. hills--not here those outside, but those within the 
walls, Zion, Moriah, and Ophel, 11. Maktesh—rather, 
“the mortar,’ a name applied to the valley of Siloam 
from its hollow shape. [JEROME.] The valley between 
Zion and Mount Olivet, at the eastern extremity of Mount 
Moriah, where the merchants dwelt. Zechariah 14, 21, 
“The Canaanite,” viz., merchant, [Chaldee Version.] The 
Tyropceon (i. e., cheese-makers’) valley below Mount Akra, 
[RoSENMULLER.] Better Jerusalem itsel/, so called as lying 
in the midst of hills (Isaiah 22.1; Jeremiah 21. 13), and as 
doomed to be the scene of its people being destroyed as 
eorn or drugs are pounded in a mortar (Proverbs 27. 22). 
(MAuvuRER.] Cf. the similar image of a “ pot” (Ezekiel 24. 
8, 6). The reason for the destruction is subjoined, viz., its 
merchunt people’s greediness of gain. all the merchant 
people—twit., the Canaanite people: irony: all the merchant 
people of Jerusalem are very Canaanites in greed for gain 
and in idolatries (Vote, Hosea 12.7), all... that bear 
silver—loading themselves with that which will prove 
but a burden (Habakkuk 2,6), 12. search ... with can- 
dies—or lamps ; so as to leave no dark corner in it wherein 
sin can escape the punishment, of which the Chaldeans 
are my instruments (cf, v.13; Luke 15,8). settled on their 
lees—hardened or crusted, Image from the crust formed 
at the bottom of wines long left undisturbed (Jeremiah 
48.11). The effect of wealthy undisturbed ease (‘‘lees’’) on 
the ungodly is hardening: they become stupidly secure 
(ef. Psalm 55.19; Amos 6,1). Lord will not do good ,.. 
evil—they deny that God regards human affairs, or ren- 
ders good to the good, or evil to the evil, but that all 
things go hap-hazard (Psalm 10. 4; Malachi 2, 17), 13. 
Fulfilling the prophecy Deuteronomy 28. 30, 89 (cf. Amos 
6.11), 14, woice of... day of... Lord—i. e., Jehovah 
ushering in that day with a roar of vengeance against 
the guilty (Jeremiah 25.30; Amos 1.2). They who will not 
now heed (v, 12) His voice by His prophets, must heed it 
when uttered by the avenging foe, mighty... shall 
cry... bitterly—in hopeless despair; the might on 
which Jerusalem now prides itself, shall then fail utterly, 
15. wasteness .,. desolation—the Hebrew terms by their 
similarity of sounds, Shoah, Umeshoah, express the dreary 
monotony of desolation (ef. Note, Nahum 2, 10), 16. the 
trum pet—viz., of the besieging enemy (Amos 2, 2), alarm 
—the war-shout. [MAURER.] towers—lil., angles; for city 
walls used not to be builtin a direct line, but with sinu- 
ous curves and angles, so that besiegers advancing might 
be assailed not only in front, but on both sides, caught as 
it were in a “cul-de-sac;” towers were built especially at 
the angles. So Tacitus describes the walls of Jerusalem, 
Fist. 5. 11,7, 17. like blind men—unable to see whither 
to turn themselves so as to find an escape from existing 
evils, ftlesh—Hebrew, bread; sothe Arabic term for bread 
is used for jlesh (Matthew 26, 26), 18, Neither... silver 
mor... goldshall,, . deliver them, &c.—(Proverbs Ll. 
4.) fire of his jealousy—(Ezekiel 38, 19.) His wrath jeal- 
ous for His honour consuming the guilty like fire, make 
even a speedy riddance of all—rather, a consummation 
(complete destruction: “full end,” Jeremiah 46, 28; Eze- 
kfel 11. 13) altogether sudden,” &c, [MAURER.] ‘A con- 
sumption, and that a sudden one,” &c. [CALVIN.] 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-15. EXHORTATION TO REPENT ERE THE CHAL- 
DEAN INVADERS COME, Doom OF JUDAH’sS FOES, THE 
PHILISTINES, MOAB, AMMON, WITH THEIR IDOLS, AND 
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ETHIOPIA AND ASSYRIA, 1. Gather yourselves—to a re- 
ligious assembly, to avert the judgment by prayers (Joel 2, 
16). [Grorrus.] Or, so as not to be dissipated “as chaff” 
(v, 2). The Hebrew is akin to a root meaning chaff. Self- 
confidence and corrupt desires are the dissipation from 
which they are exhorted to gather themselves. [CALYIN.] 
The foe otherwise, like the wind, will scatter you ‘as the 
chaff.” Repentance is the gathering of themselves meant, 
nation not desired—(Cf, 2 Chronicles 21, 20), i.e., not de- 
sirable; unworthy of the grace or favour of God; and yet 
God so magnifies that grace as to be still solicitous fox 
their safety, though they had destroyed themselves and 
forfeited all claims on His grace. [CALVIN.] Margin from 
Chaldee Version has, “not desirous,” viz., of returning to 
God. MAURER and GESENIUS translate, “Not waxing 
pale,” i.e., dead to shame. English Version is best. 2. 
Before the decree bring forth—i, e., Before God's decree 
against you announced by me (ch. 1.) have its fulfilment. As 
the embryo lies bid in the womb, and then emerges to light 
in its own due time, so though God for a time hides His 
vengeance, yet He brings it forth at the proper season. 
before the day pass as the chaif—i.¢., before the day for 
repentance pass, and with it you, the ungodly, pass away 
as the chaff (Job 21.18; Psalm 1.4). MAURER puts it paren- 
thetically, “the day (i. e., time) passes as the chaff” (é. e., 
most quickly). CALVIN, ‘‘ before the decree bring forth” 
(the predicted vengeance), (then) the chaff (the Jews) 
shall pass in a day, i.e, in a moment, though they 
thought that it would be long before they could be over- 
thrown. Jinglish Version is best; the latter clause being 
explanatory of the former, and so the before being under- 
stood, not expressed. 3. As in v. 1 (ef. Note, ch. 1.12) he 
had warned the hardened among the people to humble 
themselves, so now he admonishes ‘the meek” to pro- 
ceed in their right course, that so they may escape the 
general calamity (Psalm 76. 9), The meek bow themselves. 
under God’s chastisements to God’s will, whereas the un- 
godly become only the more hardened by them, Seek ye 
the Lord—in contrast to those that ‘sought not the 
Lord” (ch, 1.6), The meek are not to regard what the mul- 
titude do, but seek God at once. his judgment—. e., law. 
The true way of “seeking the Lord” is to “work judg- 
ment,’’ not merely to be zealous about outward or- 
dinances, seek meekness—not perversely murmuring 
against God’s dealings, but patiently submitting to them, 
and composedly waiting for deliverance. it may be ye 
shall be hid—(Isaiah 26, 20; Amos 5. 6.) This phrase does 
not imply doubt of the deliverance of the godly, but ex- 
presses the difficulty of it, as well that the ungodly may 
see the certainty of their doom, as also that the faithful 
may value the more the grace of God in their case (1 Peter 
4, 17-19). [CALVIN.] Cf. 2 Kings 25.12. 4. For—He makes 
the punishment awaiting the neighbouring states an ar- 
gument why the ungodly should repent (v, 1) and the 
godly persevere, viz., that so they may escape from the 
general calamity. Gaza shall be forsaken—In the He- 
brew there is a play of similar sounds, Gaza Gazubah ; 
Gaza shall be forsaken, as its name implies. So the He- 
brew of the next clause, kron teeakeer. at the noonday 
—when on account of the heat Orientals usually sleep, 
and military operations are suspended (2 Samuel 4. 5, &e.), 
Hence an attack at noon implies one sudden and unex- 
pected (Jeremiah 6, 4,5; 15, 8). Elkxron—/our cities of the 
Philistines are mentioned, whereas jive was the normal 
number of their leading cities. Gath is omitted, being at 
this time under the Jews’ dominion, David had subju- 
gated it (1 Chronicles 18.1), Under Joram tbe Philistines 
almost regained it (2 Chronicles 21. 16), but Uzziah (2 
Chronicles 26, 6)and Hezekiah (2 Kings 18, 8) haying con- 
quered them, it remained under the Jews, Amos 1. 6. &e., 
Zechariah 9. 5,6, Jeremiah 25. 20, similarly mention only 
Jour cities of the Philistines, 5. inhabitants of the sea- 
coast—the Philistines dwelling on the strip of sea-coast 
south-west of Canaan, Lit., the cord or line of sea (cf. 
Jeremiah 47,7; Ezekiel 25.16), the Cherethites—the Cre- 
tans, a name applied to the Philistines as sprung from 
Crete (Deuteronomy 2, 234 Jeremiah 47. 4; Amos 9,7), 
Philistine means ‘an emigrant.” Canaan, .. land of 





The Judgment of Philistia, Moab, etc. 


_ the Philistines—they occupied the south-west of Canaan 
(Joshua 13. 2.3);a name which hints that they are doomed 
to the same destruction as the early occupants of the land. 
6. dwellings and cottages for shepherds—ratlher, dwell- 
ings with cisferns (i. e., water-tanks dug in the earth) for 
shepherds, Instead of a thick population and tillage, the 
region shall become a pasturage for nomad shepherds’ 

The Hebrew for dug cisterns, Ceroth, seems a play 
on sounds, alluding to their name Cherethites (v.5): Their 
and shall become what their national name implies, a 
land of cisterns. MAURER translates, ‘‘ Feasts for shepherds’ 
(flocks),” i.e., one wide pasturage. 7. remmant of... 
Judah—those of the Jews who shall be left after the 
coming calamity, and who shall return from exile. feed 
thereupon—viz., in the pastures of that sea-coast region 
(v. 6). wisit—in mercy (Exodus 4. 31), 8. Thave heard—A 
seasonable consolation to Judah when wantonly assailed 
by Moab and Ammon with impunity: God saith, “I have 
heard it all, though I might seem to men not to have ob- 
served it because I did not immediately inflict punish- 
ment.’”? magnified themsel ves—acted haughtily, invading 
the territory of Judah (Jeremiah 48.29; 49.1; cf. v.10; 
Psalm 35.26; Obadiah 12). 9. the breeding of nettles— 
or, the overspreading of nettles, i. e., a place overrun with 
them. salt pits—found at the south of the Dead Sea. 
The water overfiows in the spring, and salt is left by the 
evaporation. Salt land is barren (Judges 9. 45; Margin, 
Psalm 107, 34). possess them—i, e., their land; in retribu- 
tion for their having occupied Judah’s land. 10. (Cf. v. 8.) 
their pride—in antithesis to the meek (v. 3), LL. famish— 
bring low by taking from the idols their former fame; as 
beasts are famished by their food being withheld. Also 
by destroying the kingdoms under the tutelage of idols 
(Psalm 96,4; Isaiah 46.1). gods of the earth—who have 
their existence only on earth, not in heaven us the true 
God. every one from his place—each in his own Gentile 
home, taught by the Jews in the true religion: not in 
Jerusalem alone shall men worship God, but everywhere 
(Psalm 68, 29,30; Malachil.11; John 4, 21; 1 Corinthians 
1. 2; 1 Timothy 2. 8). It does not mean, as in Isaiah 2.2; 
Micah 4. 1,2; Zechariah 8, 22; 14. 16, they shall come /jrom 
their several places to Jerusalem to worship. [MAURER.] 
all... isles of , . . heathen—i. e., all the maritime re- 
gions, especially the west, now being fulfilled in the gath- 
ering in of the Gentiles to Messiah. 12. Fulfilled when 
Nebuchadnezzar (God’s sword, Isaiah 10. 5) conquered 
Egypt, with which Ethiopia is closely connected as its 
ally (Jeremiah 46. 2-9; Ezekiel 30, 5-9), We—lit., 7’hey. The 
third person expresses estrangement; whilst doomed 
before God’s tribunal in the second person, they are 
spoken of in the third as aliens from God, 13. Here he 
passes suddenly to the north. Nineveh was destroyed 
by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar 625 B. c. The Scythian 
hordes, by an inroad into Media and thence in the south- 
west of Asia (thought by many to be the forces described 
by Zephaniah, as the invaders of Judea, rather than the 
Chaldeans), for a while interrupted Cyaxares’ operations; 
but he finally succeeded. Arbaces and Belesis previously 
subverted the Assyrian empire under Sardanapalus (i. e., 
Pyl?), 877 B. c. 14. flocks—of sheep; answering to “beasts” 
in the parallel clause. Wide pastures for sheep, and 
haunts for wild beasts, shall be where once there was a 
teeming population (cf. v. 6). MAURER, needlessly for the 
parallelism, makes it “flocks of savage animals.” beasts 
of the nations—i.e¢., beasts of the earth (Gexesis L. 24). 
Not as RoSENMULLER, “all kinds of beasts that forma 
nation,” i. e., gregarious beasts (Proverbs 30. 25, 26). cor= 
morant—rather, the pelican (so Psalm 102.6; Margin, 
Isaiah 34,11). bitterm—(Isaiah 14. 23.) MAURER translates, 
“the hedgehog;’? HENDERSON, ‘“‘the porcupine.” upper 
lintels—rather, “the capitals of her columns,” viz., in her 
temples and palaces. [MAURER.] Or, ‘on the pomegran- 
atelike knops at the tops of the houses.” [Grorrvus.] 
their voice shall sing in the windows—the desert- 
frequenting “birds’ “ voice in the windows” implies deso- 
lation reigning in the upper parts of the palaces, answer- 
ing to “desolation ...in the thresholds,” ¢. e., in the 
lower, he shall uncover the cedar-work—laying the 
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A Sharp Reproof of Jerusalem. 


cedar wainscoting on the walls, and beams of the ceiling, 
bare to wind and rain, the roof being torn off, and the 
windows and doors broken through. ALI this is designed 
as a consolation to the Jews that they may bear their 
calamities patiently, knowing that God will avenge them, 
15. Nothing then seemed more improbable than that the 
capital of so vast an empire, a city sixty miles in com- 
pass, with walls 100 feet high, and so thick that three cha- 
riots could go abreast on them, and with 1500 towers, 
should be so totally destroyed that its site is with diffi- 
culty discovered, Yet so it is, as the prophet foretold. 
there is none besides me—This peculiar phrase, express- 
ing self-gratulation as if peerless, is plainly adopted from 
Isaiah 47.8. The later prophets, when the spirit of proph- 
ecy was on the verge of departing, leant more on the pre- 
dictions of their predecessors. hiss—in astonishment at 
a desolation so great and sudden (1 Kings 9. 8); also in de- 
rision (Job 27. 23; Lamentations 2. 15; Ezekiel 27, 36), 


CHAPTER III, 


Ver, 1-20, RESUMPTION OF THE DENUNCIATION OF JE- 
RUSALEM, AS BEING UNREFORMED BY THE PUNISHMENT 
OF OTHER NATIONS; AFTER HER CIASTISEMENT JEHO- 
VAH WILL INTERPOSE FOR HER AGAINST HER Fors; His 
WORSHIP SHALL FLOURISH IN ALL LANDS, BEGINNING AT 
JERUSALEM, WHERE HE SHALL BE IN THE MIDST OF His 
PEOPLE, AND SHALL MAKE THEM A PRAISE IN ALL THE 
EARTH. 1. filthy—MAURER translies from a different 
root, “rebellious,” “‘contumacious.” But the following 
term, “polluted,” refers rather to her inward moral filth, 
in spite of her outward ceremonial purity. [CALVIN.] 
GROTIUS says, the Hebrew is used of women who have 
prostituted their virtue. There is in the Hebrew Moreah, 
a play on the name Moriah, the hill on which the temple 
was built; implying the glaring contrast between their 
Jilthinessand the holiness of the worship on Moriah, which 
they professed to have a share in. oppressing—viz., the 
poor, weak, widows, orphans and strangers (Jeremiah 22, 
3). 2. reecived not correction—Jerusalem. is incurable, 
obstinately rejecting salutary admonition, and refusing 
to be refo: med by correction (Jeremiah 5.3). trasted not 
im ,.. Lord—Distrust in the Lord as if He were insuffi- 
cient, is the parent of all superstitions and wickednesses, 
[CALVIN.] drew not near to her God—though God was 
specially near to her (Deuteronomy 4.7) as “her God,’ 
yet she drew not near to Him, but gratuitously estranged 
herself from Him, 3. rearing—for prey (Proverbs 28, 15; 
Ezekiel 22,27; Amos 3.4; Micah 2.2). evening wolves— 
which are most ravenous at evening after being foodless 
all day (Jeremiah 5,6; Habakkuk 1.8) they guaw net 
the bones till the morrow—rather, “they put not off till 
to-morrow to gnaw the bones;’’ but devour all at onee, 
bones and flesh, so ragingly ravenous are they. [CALVIN.] 
4. light—in whose life and-teaching there is no truth, 
gravity, or steadiness, treacherous—false to Jehovah, 
whose prophets they profess to be (Jeremiah 23. 32; Eze- 
kiel 22, 28), polluted... sanctuary—by their profane 
deeds, 5-7. The Jews regard not God’s justice manifested 
in the midst of them, nor His judgments on the guiliy 
nations around, 5. The just Lord—Why then are ye so 
unjust? is in the midst thereof—He retorts on thei 
their own boast, “Is not the Lord among us” (Micah 3, 
11)? True He is, but it is for another end from what ye 
think [CALVIN], viz., to lead you by the example of His right- 
eousness to be righteous. Leviticus 19.2, “Ye shall be 
holy: for I the Lord your God am holy.” [MAURER.] But 
CALVIN, “ That ye may feel His hand to be the nearer for 
taking vengeance for your crimes: ‘He will not do iniquity’ 
by suffering your sins to go unpunished” (Deuteronomy 
32.4), every morning—lit., morning by morning. The tiine 
in the sultry East for dispensing justice. bring. , . to 
light—publiely and manifestly by the teaching of His 
prophets, which aggravates their guilt; also by samples 
of His judgments on the guilty. he faileth not—He is 
continually setting before you samples of His justice, spar- 
ing no pains, Cf. Isaiah 5.4; 50, 4, “he wakeneth morning 
by morning.” knoweth no shame—the unjust Jews are 
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not shamed by His justice into repentance, 6. I had 
hoped that my people by my judgments on other nations 
would be led toamendment; but they are not, so blinded 
by sin are they. towers—lit., angles or corners; hence the 
towers built at the angles of their city walls. Under Jo- 
siah’s long and peaceful reign the Jews were undisturbed, 
whilst the great incursion of Scythians into Western Asia 
took place. The judgment on the ten tribes in a former 
reign also is here alluded to. 7%. I said, Surely, &c.—God 
speaks after the manner of men in condescension toman’s 
infirmity; not as though God was ignorant of the future 
contingency, but in their sense, Surely one might have ex- 
pected ye would under such circumstances repent: but 
no! thou—at least, O Jerusalem! Cf. ‘‘ thou, even thou, at 
least in this thy day,’ Luke 19, 42, their dwelling—the 
sanctuary. [BUXTORF.] Or, the city. Cf. Jesus’ words (Luke 
13. 35), “* Behold, your house is left unto you desolate” (Le- 
viticus 26. 31,32; Psalm 69.25); and used as to the temple 
(Micah 3.12) ‘Their’ is used instead of “thy;’’ this 
change of person implies that God puts them to a greater 
distance, howsoever I punished them—Howsoever I 
might have punished them, I would not have cut off their 
dwelling. CALVIN, “* Howsoever I had marked them out 
for punishment”’ because of their provocations, still, if 
even then they had repented, taught by my corrections, I 


was ready to have pardoned them, MAURER,“ Altogether - 


in accordance with what I had long ago decreed (ordained) 
concerning you” (Deuteronomy 28, 1-14, and, on the other 
hand, 15-68; 27. 15-26). Hnglish Version, or CALYIN’S view, 
is better. rose early, and corrupted, &c.—early morn- 
ing is in the East the best time for transacting serious busi- 
ness, before the relaxing heat of mid-day comes on. Thus 
it means, With the greatest earnestness they set them- 
selves to “corrupt all their doings” (Genesis 6.12; Isaiah 
5.11; Jeremiah 11.7; 25.3), 8. wait ye upon me—here Je- 
hoyah turns to the pious Jews. Amidst all these judg- 
ments on the Jewish nation, look forward to the glorious 
time of restoration to be ushered in by God’s precious out- 
pouring of wrath on all nations, Isaiah 30, 18-33; where the 
same phrase, “blessed are all they that wait for Him,” is 
used as to the same great event. CALVIN erroneously 
makes this verse an address to the ungodly ; and so MAu- 
RER, “ Ye shall not have to wait for me in vain;” I will 
presently come armed with indignation: I will no longer 
contend with you by my prophets. until the day—i. e., 
waiting for the day, &c. (Habakkuk 2.3), rise up to the 
prey—like a savage beast rising from his lair, greedy for 
the prey (cf. Matthew 24. 28), Or rather, as a warrior lead- 
ing Israel to certain victory, which is expressed by ‘the 
prey,’’ or booty, which is the reward of victory, LXX.and 
Syriac versions read the Hebrew, “I rise up as a witness’ 
(ef, Job 16.8; Malachi 3.5). Jehovah being in this view 
witness, accuser and judge. Hnglish Version is better (cf. 
Isaiah 33, 23) gather the nations—against Jerusalem 
(Zechariah 14, 2), to pour out His indignation upon them 
there (Joel 3.2; Zechariah 12. 2,3). 9. For—The blessed 
things promised in this and v. 10 are the immediate re- 
sults of the punishment, inflicted on the nations, men- 
tioned in v. 8 (cf. v.19). turn to the people a pure lan- 
guage—i. e., changing their impure language I will give to 
them again a pure language (lit., lip). Cf. for this Hebrew 
idiom, Margin, 1 Samuel 10,9, The confusion of languages 
was of the penalty sin, probably idolatry at Babel (Mar- 
gin, Genesis 11, 1-6, where also “‘lip”’ expresses language, 
and perhaps also religion; v. 4, ‘*a tower whose top may 
reach unto heaven,” or rather, points to heaven, viz., dedi- 
cated to the heavens idolized, or Bel); certainly, of rebel- 
lion against God's will. An earnest of the removal of this 
penalty was the gift of tongues on Pentecost (Acts 2,); the 
full restoration of the earth’s unity of language and of 
worship is yet future, and is connected with the restora- 
tion of the Jews, to be followed by the conversion of the 
world. Cf. Isaiah 19,18; Zechariah 14,9; Romans 15, 6, 
“with one mind and one mouth glorify God,’ The 
Gentiles’ lips have been rendered impure through 
being the instruments of calling on idols and dis- 
honouring God (cf, Psalm 16.4; Hosea 2.17). Whether 
Hebrew shall be the one universal language or not, 
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for the Restoration of Tara2t 


the God of the Hebrews shall be the one only object of 
worship. Until the Holy Ghost purify the lips, we 
cannot rightly call upon God (Isaiah 6, 5-7), serve him 
with one consent—lit., shoulder or back ; metaphor from a 
yoke, or burden, borne between two (Numbers 13, 23); 
helping one another with conjoint effort. If one of the 
two bearers of a burden, laid on both conjointly, give 
way, the burden must fall tothe earth. [CALVIN.] Christ’s 
rule js called a burden (Matthew 11. 30; Acts 15. 28; Rev- 
elation 2. 24; ef, 2 Corinthians 6, 14 for the same image), 
10. From beyond . . . Ethiopia my suppliants—iii,, 
burners of incense (cf. Psalm 141, 2; Revelation 5. 8, and 8. 
3,4). The Israelites are meant, called “the daughter of 
my dispersed,” a’ Hebrew idiom for my dispersed people. 
“The rivers of Ethiopia’ are those which enclose it on the 
north. In the west of Abyssinia there has long existed 
a people called Falashas, or “emigrants” (akin to the 
synonym Philistine). These trace their origin to Palestine, 
and profess the Jewish religion, In physical traits they 
resemble the Arabs. When Bruce was there they had a 
Jewish king, Gideon, and his queen, Judith. Probably the 
Abyssinian Christians were originally in part converted 
Jews. They are here made the representatives of all Is- 
rael which is to be restored, shall bring mine offering 
—i. e., the. offering that is my right. I prefer, with Dz 
WETTE and Chaldee Version, making “ suppliants” the ob- 
jective case, not the nominative. The peoples (v. 8, 9), 
brought to fear me by my judgments, “‘shall bring as 
mine offering my suppliants (an appropriate term for the 
Jews, on whom then there shall haye been poured the 
spirit of supplications, Zechariah 12, 10), the daughter of my 
dispersed,’’ So Isaiah 66, 20, “they shall bring all your 
brethren for an offering unto the Lord.” Cf. HorsLEy’s 
view of Isaiah 18.1, 2,7, England in this view may be the 
naval power to restore Israel to Palestine (Isaiah 60, 9). 
The Hebrew for Ethiopia is Cush, which may inelude not 
only Ethiopia, but also the region of Tigris and Babylon, 
where Nimrod, Cush’s son (Genesis 10, 8-12), founded Nine- 
veh and acquired Babylon, and where the ten tribes are 
mentioned as being scattered (1 Peter 1. 1; 5. 13; ef, Isaiah 
ll. 11). The restoration under Cyrus of the Jews trans- 
ported under Pharaoh-necho to Egypt and Ethiopia, was 
an earnest of the future restoration under Christ, 11. 
shalt thou not be ashamed—thou shalt then have no 
cause to be ashamed; for I will then take away out of the 
midst of thee those who by their sins gave thee cause for 
shame (v. 7) them that rejoice in thy pride—those 
priding themselves on that which thow boastest of, thy tem- 
ple (‘‘my holy mountain’’), thy election as God’s people, 
&e., in the Pharisaic spirit (Jeremiah 7.4; Micah 3, 11; 
Matthew 3, 9). .Cf. Jeremiah 13. 17, ** mine eyes shall weep 
for your pride.’ The conyerted remnant shall be of a 
humble spirit (v.12; Isaiah 66. 2,10), 12. afflicted... they 
shall trust in, .. Lord—the blessed effect of sanctified 
affliction on the Jewish remnant. Entire trust in the 
Lord cannot be, except where all cause for boasting is 
taken away (Isaiah 14. 32; Zechariah 11.11), 13. morspeak 
lies—worshipping God in truth, and towards man haying 
love without dissimulation, The characteristic of the 
144,000 sealed of Israel, nome shall make them afrai 

either foreign foe, or unjust prince (v. 3), prophet, or priest 
(v. 4). 14. The prophet in mental vision sees the joyful 
day of Zion present,and bids her rejoice at it. 15. The 
cause for joy: “The Lord bath taken away thy judg- 
ments,” viz., those sent by Him upon thee, After the 
taking away of sin (v. 13) follows the taking away of 
trouble, When the cause is removed, the effeet will cease. 
Happiness follows in the wake of holinegs, the Lord is 
in the midst of thee—though He seemed to desert thee 
for a time, He is now present as thy safeguard (v.17), mot 
see evil any more—thou shalt not experience it (Jere- 
miah 5, 12; 44,17). 16. Let not thine hands be slack— 
(Hebrews 12, 12.) Do not faint in the work of the Lord, 
17. he will rest in his love—cortent with it as His 
supreme delight (cf. Luke 15.7, 10), [CALVIN# Isalah 62.5; 
55.19, Or, He shall be silent, viz., as to thy faults, net im- 
puting them to thee [MAURER] (Psalm 32, 2; Ezekiel 38. 16), 
I prefer explaining it of that calm silent joy in the pos- 





Haggai Reproveth the People 


session of the object of one’s love, too great for words to 
express: just as God after the six days of creation rested 
with silent satisfaction in His work, for “behold it was 
very good” (Genesis 1. 31; 2.2). So the parallel clause by 
contrast expresses the joy, not kept silent as this, but ut- 
tered in “singing.” 18. sorrowful for the solemn as- 
sembly—pining after the solemn assembly which they 
cannot celebrate in exile (Lamentations 1.4; 2.6). who 
are of thee—i. c., of thy true citizens; and whom there- 
tore I willrestore. to whom the reproach of it wasa 
burden—i. e., to whom thy reproach (‘‘ the reproach of my 
people,” Micah 6, 16; their ignominious captivity) wasa 
burden. ‘Of it” is put for of thee, as the person is often 
changed. Those who shared in the burden of reproach 
which fell on my people. Cf. Isaiah 25. 8, “the rebuke of 
His people shall He take away from off all the earth.” 
19. undo—MAURER translates, ‘‘I will deal with,” i. e., as 


HAGGAI I. 


for Neglecting to Buiud God's House. 


larly translated. The destruction of Isracl’s foes precedes 
Israel’s restoration (Isaiah 66, 15, 16). her that halteth— 
all that are helpless, Their weakness will be no barrier 
in the way of my restoring them. Soin Psalm 35. 15 (Mar- 
gin), “halting” is used for adversity. Also Ezekiel 34, 16; 
Micah 4,6,7, I will get them praise, &c.—lit., I will make 
them (to become) a praise and a name, &c. shame—(Hze- 
kiel 34. 29.) 20. make you a name... praise—make 
you to become celebrated and praised, turn back your 
captivity—bring back your captives. [MAURER.] The 
Hebrew is plural, “ captivities;” to express the captivities 
of different ages of their history, as well as the diversity 
of places in which they were and are dispersed, before 
your eyes—incredible as the event may seem, your own 
eyes with delight shall see it. You will scarcely believe 
it for joy, but the testimony of your own eyes shall con- 
vince you of the delightful reality (cf. Luke 24. 41). ; 


they deserve. Of. Ezekiel 23. 25, where the Hebrew is simi- 





HAGGAT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE name Haggai means my feast ; given, according to Coccrrvs, in anticipation of the joyous return from exile. He 
probably was one of the Jewish exiles (of the tribes Judah, Benjamin, and Levi) who returned under Zerubbabel, the 
civil head of the people, and Joshua, the high priest, 536 B. c., when Cyrus (actuated by the striking prophecies as to 
himself, Isaiah 44, 28; 45.1) granted them their liberty, and furnished them with the necessaries for restoring the 
temple (2 Chronicles 36. 23; Ezra 1.1; 2.2). The work of rebuilding went on under Cyrus.and his successor Cambyses 
(called Ahasuerus, Ezra 4, 6) in spite of opposition from the Samaritans, who, when their offers of help were declined, 
began to try to hinderit. These at last obtained an interdict from the usurper Smerdis the Magian (called Artax- 
erxes, Ezra 4. 7-23), whose suspicions were easy to rouse, and the Jews thereupon became so indifferent to the work 
that when Darius came to the throne (521 B. c.), virtually setting aside the prohibitions of the usurper, instead of re- 
commencing their labours, they pretended that as the prophecy of the seventy years applied to the temple as well as to 
the captivity in Babylon (ch. 1. 2), they were only in the sixty-eighth year of it [HENDERSON]; so that, the proper 
time not having yet arrived, they might devote themselves to building splendid mansions for themselves. Haggai 
and Zechariah were commissioned by Jehovah (ch. 1. 1) in the second year of Darius (Hystaspes), B. C, 520, sixteen years 
after the return under Zerubbabel, to rouse them from their selfishness to resume the work which for fourteen years 
had been suspended. Haggai preceded Zechariah in the work by two months, 

The dates of his four distinct prophecies are accurately given: (I.) The first (ch.1.), on the first day of the sixth 
month of the second year of Darius, 520 B. ¢., reproved the people for their apathy in allowing the temple to lie in 
ruins, and reminded them of their ill success in everything because of their not honouring God as to His house. The 
result was, in twenty-four days afterwards they commenced building under Zerubbabel (ch. 1, 12-15). (II.) The second, 
on the twenty-first day of the seventh month (ch. 2. 1-9), predicts that the glory of the new temple would be greater 
than that of Solomon’s, so that the people need not be discouraged by the inferiority in outward splendour of the new, 
as compared with the old temple, which had so moved to tears the elders who had remembered the old (Hzra 3. 12, 13). 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel had implied the same prediction, whence some had doubted whether they ought to 
proceed with a building so inferior to the former one; but Haggai shows wherein the superior glory was to consist, 
viz., in the presence of Him who is the “ desire of all nations” (v.7), (III.) The third, on the twenty-fourth day of the 
ninth month (ch, 10. 19), refers to a period when building materials had been collected, and the workmen had begun 
to put them together, from which time forth God promises His blessing; it begins with removing their past error as 
to the efficacy of mere outward observances to cleanse from the taint of disobedience as to the temple building. (IV.) 
The fourth (ch. 2. 20-23), on the same day as the preceding, was addressed to Zerubbabel, as the representative of the 
theocratic people, and as having asked as to the national revolutions spoken of in the second prophecy (ch. 2.7), 

The prophecies are all so brief as to suggest the supposition that they are only asummary of the original discourses, 
The space occupied is but three months from the first to the last. : 

The Jews’ adversaries, on the resumption of the work under Zerubbabel, Haggai, and Zechariah, tried to set Darius 
against it; but that monarch confirmed Cyrus’ decree, and ordered all help to be given to the building of the temple 
(Bzra 5. 3, &c.; 6. 1, &c.). So the temple was completed in the sixth year of Darius’ reign, B. ©. 516-515 (izra 6. 14). 

The style of Haggai isconsonant with his messages: pathetic in exhortation, vehement in reproofs, elevated in 
contemplating the glorious future. The repetition of the same phrases (e. g., saith the Lord, or the Lord of hosts, ch, 1.2, 
5,7; and thrice in one verse, ch. 2.4; so “the spirit,” thrice in one verse, ch.1, 14) gives a simple earnestness to his 
style, calculated to awaken the solemn attention of the people, and to awaken them from their apathy, to which also 
the interrogatory form, often adopted, especially tends, Chaldseisms occur (ch, 2,3; 2.6; 2.16), as might have been ex~- 
pected in a writer who was so long in Chaldea, Parts are purely prose history; the rest is somewhat rhythmical, and 
observant of poetic parallelism. 

Haggai is referred to in Ezra 5.1; 6. 14; and in the New Testament (Hebrews 12. 26; cf. ch, 2. 6, 7, 22). 





THE EVIL OF THIS NEGLECT TO THEMSELVES: THE HON- 

CHAPTER I. OUR TO GOD OF ATTENDING TO IT: THE PEOPLE’S PENI- 

Ver. 1-15. HAGGAI CALLS THE PEOPLE TO CONSIDER TENT OBEDIENCE UNDER ZERUBBABEL FOLLOWED RY 

THEIR WAYS IN NEGLECTING TO BUILD Gop’s House: Gop’s GRACIOUS ASSURANCE, 1. second year of Darius 
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The Prophet Incites the People. 


—Hystaspes, the king of Medo-Persia, the second of the 
world-empires, Babylon having been overthrown by the 
Persian Cyrus. The Jews having no king of their own, 
dated by the reign of the world-kings to whom they were 
sabject. Darius was acommon name of the Persian kings, 
as Pharaoh of those of Egypt, and Ceesar of those of Rome, 
The name in the cuneiform incriptions at Persepolis is 
written Daryawus, from the root Dark, ‘to preserve,” the 
Conservator. [LASSEN.] HERODOTDS, 6. 98, explains it Coer- 
cer, Often opposite attributes are assigned to the same 
god; in which light the Persians viewed their king, Ezra 
4, 24 harmonizes with Haggai in making this year the 
date of the resumption of the building. sixth month— 
of the Hebrew year, not of Darius’ reign (cf. Zechariah L. 
7; 7.1,3; 8.19). Two months later (‘‘the eighth month,” 
Zechariah 1, 1) Zechariah began to prophesy, seconding 
Haggai. the Lord—Hebrew, JEHOVAH: God’s covenant 
title, implying His unchangeableness, the guarantee of 
His faithfulness in keeping His promises to His people. 
by Haggai—Hebrew, in the hand of Haggai; God being the 
real speaker, His prophet but the instrument (cf. Acts 7. 
35; Galatians3. 19), Zerubbabel—called alsoShesh-bazzar 
in Ezra 1.8; 5, 14, 16, where the same work is attributed to 
Shesh-bazzar that in ch, 3.8 is attributed to Zerubbabel. 
Shesh-bazzar is probably his Chaldean name; as Belte- 
shazzar was that of Daniel. Zerubbabel, his Hebrew name, 
means one born in Babylon. son of Shealtiel—or Sala- 
thiel. But 1 Chronicles 3.17, 19 makes Pedaiah his father, 
Probably he was adoptedéby his unele Salathiel, or Sheal- 
tiel, at the death of his father (cf. Matthew 1.12; Luke 3, 
27). gevernor of Judah—to which office Cyrus had ap- 
pointed him, The Hebrew Pechah is akin to the original 
of the modern Turkish Pasha; one ruling a region of the 
Persian empire of less extent than that under a satrap. 
Joshua—called Jeshua (Ezra 2, 2); so the son of Nun in Ne- 
hemiah 8,17, Josedech—or Jehozadak (1 Chronicles 6, 15), 
one of those carried captive by Nebuchadnezzar. Haggai 
addresses the civil and the religious representatives of 
the people, so as to have them as his associates in giving 
God’s commands; thus priest, prophet, and ruler jointly 
testify in God’s name, 3. the Lord of hosts—Jehovah, 
Lord of the powers of heaven and earth, and therefore re- 
quiring implicit obedience, This people—This sluggish 
and selfish people. He does not say, My people, since they 
had neglected the seryice of God. The time—The proper 
time for building the temple. Two out of the seventy 
predicted years of captivity (dating from the destruction 
of the temple, 588 B. o., 2 Kings 25. 9) were yet unexpired; 
this they make their plea for delay. [HENDERSON.] The 
seventy years of captivity were completed long ago in the 
first year of Cyrus, 536 B. c. (Jeremiah 29, 10); dating from 
606 B.c., Jehoiakim’s captivity (2 Chronicles 36. 6), The 
seventy years to the completion of the temple (Jeremiah 
25. 12) were completed this very year, the second of Darius, 
[VATABLUS.] Ingenious in excuses, they pretended that 
the interruption in the work caused by their enemies 
proved it was not yet the proper time; whereas their real 
motive was selfish dislike of the trouble, expense, and 
danger from enemies, ‘'God,” say they, “‘hath inter- 
posed many difficulties to punish our rash haste.” [CAL- 
VIN.] Smerdis’ interdict was no longer in force, 
now that Darius the rightful king was on the throne; 
therefore they had no real excuse for not beginning at 
once to build, AUBERLEN denies that by “Artaxerxes” in 
Ezra 4, 7-22 is meant Smerdis. WhetherSmerdis or Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus be meant, the interdict referred only 
tothe rebuilding of the city, which the Persian kings feared 
might, if rebuilt, cause them trouble to subdue; not to 
the rebuilding of the temple. But the Jews were easily 
turned aside from the work, Spiritually, like the Jews, 
men do not say they will never be religious, but, It is not 
time yet. So the great work of life is left undone, 4. Is 
it t«me—It is not time (v. 2), ye say, to build Jehovah’s 
louse; yet howsis it that ye make it a fit time not only to 
build, but to “dwell” at ease in your own houses? yon, 
O ye—rather, for you, you; the repetition marking the 
shameful contrast between their concern for themselves, 
and their unconcern for God, [MAURER,] Cf, a similar 
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to the Building of the Temple, 


repetition, 1 Samuel 25. 24; Zechariah 7.5. cetled—rather, 
wainscotled, or paneled, referring to the walls as well as the 
ceilings; furnished not only with comfort but luxury, in 
sad contrast to God’s house not merely unadorned, but 
the very walls not raised above the foundations. How 
different David’s feelings (2 Samuel 7.2)! 5. Consider 
your ways—lit., Set your heart on your ways, The plural 
implies, Consider both what ye have done (actively, Lam- 
entations 3.40) and what ye have suffered (passively), 
[JEROME.] Ponder earnestly whether ye have gained by 
seeking self at the sacrifice of God, 6. Nothing hae pros- 
pered with you whilst neglecting your duty to God, The 
punishment corresponds to the sin, They thought to es- 
cape poverty by not building, but keeping their money 
to themselves; God brought it on them /or not building 
(Proverbs, 13.7; 11, 24; Matthew 6. 33). Instead of cheat- 
ing God, they nad been only cheating themselves. ye 
clothe... but... nome warm—through insufliciency 
of clothing; as ye are unable through poverty from failure 
of your crops to purchase sufficient clothing, The verbs 
are infinitive, implying a continued state: ‘Ye have sown, 
and been bringing in but little; ye have been eating, but 
not to being satisfied; ye have been drinking, but not to 
being filled; ye have been putting on clothes, but not to 
being warmed.’ [MooRE.] Careful consideration of God’s 
dealings with us will indicate God’s will regarding us. 
The events of life are the hieroglyphics in which God re- 
cords His feelings towards us, the key to which is found 
in the Bible. [Moorzr.] wages... put... into a bag 
with holes—proverbial for labour and money spent 
profitlessly (Zechariah 8,10; cf Isaiah 55.2; Jeremiah 2, 
13). Contrast, spiritually, the ‘bags that wax not old, 
the treasure in heaven that faileth. not” (Luke 12, 33). 
Through the dearness of necessaries, those who wrought 
for a day’s wages parted with them at once, as if they 
had put them into a bag with holes, 8. Go up to the 
mountain—Moriah [ROSENMULLER]; Lebanon. [HEN- 
DERSON.] Rather, generally, the mountains around, now 
covered with wood, the growth of the long period of the 
captivity. So Nehemiah 8. 15, “Go forth unto the mount,” 
i, e., the neighbouring hills. [MAURER.] wood—Haggai 
specifies this as being the first necessary; not to the ex- 
clusion of other materials. Stones also were doubtless 
needed. That the old walls were not standing, as the He- 
brew interpreters quoted by JERoME state, or the new 
walls partly built, appears from ch. 2. 18, where express 
mention is made of laying the foundations, I will take 
pleasure in it, and I will be glorified—I will be pro- 
pitious to suppliants in it (1 Kings 8.30), and shall receive 
the honour due to me which has been withheld, In ne- 
glecting the temple, which is the mirror of my presence, 
ye dishonour me [CALVIN]; in its being built, ye shall 
glorify me. 9. Ye looked for much—ltit., Looked so as to 
turn your eyes tomuch, The Hebrew infinitive here ex- 
presses continued looking. Ye hoped to have your store 
made “much” by neglecting the temple. The greater was 
your greediness, the more bitter your disappointment 
in being poorer than ever. when ye brought it home, 
I did blow upon it—even the little crop brought into 
your barns I dissipated. “I did blow upon,” 4 e., 1 seat- © 
tered and caused to perish with my mere breath, as seat- 
tered and blighted corn, mine house,.. his own 
house—in emphatic antithesis, ye rum—expressing the 
keenness of every one of them in pursuing their own self- 
ish interests. Cf. ‘‘run,’’? Psalm 119. 32; Proverbs 1, 16, 
contrasted with their apathy about God's bouse, 10, 
heaven... is stayed from dew —lit., stays itself, Thus 
heaven or the sky is personified; implying that inani- 
mate nature obeys Jehovah’s will; and, suocked at His 
people’s disobedience, withholds its goods from them (ef, 
Jeremiah 2, 12,13), 11. I ealled—what the “heaven” and 
“earth,” the second causes, were sald to do (vy, 10), being 
the visible instruments, Jehovah, in this verse, the invisi- 
ble first cause, declares to be His doing. He “calls for” 
famine, &¢,, as instruments of His wrath (2 Kings 8. 1; 
Psalm 1u5, 16). The contrast is striking between the 
prompt obedience of these material agencies, and the 
slothful disobedience of living men, His people, drought 


c The People Encouraged to Work 





_ —Hebrew, Choreb, like in sound to Chareeb, waste” (v. 4, 
_ 9), said of God’s house; implying the correspondence be- 
_ tween thesin and its punishment. Ye have let my house 
_ be waste, and I will send on all that is yours a wasting 
_ drought, This would affect not merely the “corn,” &e., 
_ but also “‘men” and “cattle,” who must perish in the ab- 
sence of the “corn,” &c., lost by the drought, labour of 
_ the hands—all the fruits of lands, gardens, and vine- 
_ yards, obtained by labour of the hands (Deuteronomy 28, 
83: Psalm 78. 46), 12. remnant of the people—all those 
who haye returned from the exile (Zechariah 8,6). as 
«+. God sent him—according to all that Jehovah had 
enjoined him to speak. But as it is not till (v.14) after 
Haggai’s second message (v. 13) that the people actually 
obeyed, MAURER translates here, “‘hearkened to the voice 
of the Lord,’ and instead of ‘as,’ “because the Lord had 
sent him.’”’ However, English Version rightly represents 
their purpose of obedience as obedience in God’s eyes al- 
ready, though not carried into effect till v. 14. 13. the 
Lord’s messenger—so the priests (Malachi 2. 7) are called 
(cf. Galatians 4,14; 2 Peter 1.21), im the Lord’s message 
_—by the Lord’s authori ty and commission: on the Lord’s 
embassage. Lam with you—(Matthew 28, 20.) On the 
people showing the mere disposition to obey, even before 
they actually set to work, God passes at once from the re- 
proving tone to that of tenderness. He hastens as it were 
to forget their former unfaithfulness, and to assure them, 
when obedient, that He both is and will be with them: 
Hebrew, “I with you!’ God's presence is the best of 
blessings, for it includes all others. This is the sure 
guarantee of their success, how many soever their foes 
might be (Romans 8,31). Nothing more inspirits men 
and rouses them from torpor, than, when relying on the 
promises of Divine aid, they have a sure hope of a suc- 
cessfulissue, [CALYIN.] 14. Lord stirred up the spirit 
of, &c.—God gave them alacrity and perseverance in the 
good work, though slothful in themselves. Every good 
impulse and revival of religion is the direct work of God 
by His Spirit, came and did work—collected the wood 
and stones and other materials (cf. v.8) for the work. Not 
actually built or ‘‘ laid the (secondary) foundations” of the 
temple, for this was not done till three months after, 
viz., the twenty-fourth day of the ninth month (ch. 2, 18). 
(Grorius.] 15. four and twentieth day—twenty-three 
days after the first message of Haggai (v. 1). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-9. SEconD PROPHECY. The people, discouraged at 
the inferiority of this temple to Solomon's, are encouraged 
nevertheless to persevere, because God is with them, and this 
house by its connection with Messiah's kingdom shall have a 
glory far above that of gold and silver, 1. seventh month— 
of the Hebrew year; in the second year of Darius’ reign 
(ch. 1. 1); not quite a month after they had begun the 
work (ch, 1. 15). This prophecy was very little before that 
of Zechariah, 3. Whois left.,, thatsaw ... first glory 
—Many elders present at the laying of the foundation of 
the second temple who had seen the first temple (Ezra 3. 
12,13) in all its glory, wept at the contrast presented by the 
rough and unpromising appearance of the former in its 
beginnings. From the destruction of the first temple to 
the second year of Darius Hystaspes, the date of Haggai’s 
prophecy, was a space of seventy years (Zechariah 1. 12); 
and to the first year of Cyrus, or the end of the captivity, 
fifty-two years; so that the elders might easily remember 
the first temple. The Jews note five points of inferiority: 
The absence from the second temple of (1,) the sacred fire; 
(2.) the Shekinah; (3,) the ark and cherubim; (4,) the Urim 
and Thummim; (5.) the spirit of prophecy, The connec- 
tion of it with Messiah more than countefbalanced all 
these; for He is the antitype to all the five (v,9), how do 
ye see it now ?—God’s estimate of things is very different 
from man’s (Zechariah 8.6; cf. 1 Samuel 16,7), However 
low their estimate of the present temple (‘‘it’’) from its 
outward inferiority, God holds it superior (Zechariah 4. 
10; 1 Corinthians 1. 27, 28). 4. be strong... for I am 
with you—The greatest strength is to have Jehovah with 
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us as our strength, Notin man’s “ might,” but in that of 
God’s Spirit (Zechariah 4, 6). 5. According to the word 
that—lit., (I am with you) the word (or ¢hing) which T 
covenanted;” t,¢e., I am with you as I covenanted with 
you when ye came out of Egypt (Exodus 19, 5, 6; 34. 10, 11). 
The covenant promise of God to the elect people at Sinai is 
an additional motive for their persevering. The Hebrew 
for to “covenant” is lit. to cut, alluding to the sacrificial 
victims cut in ratification of a covenant, so—or, and, my 
Spirit remaineth among you—to strengthen you for the 
work (ch, 1.14; Zechariah 4. 6). The inspiration of Haggai 
and Zechariah at this time was a Specimen of the presence 
of God’s Spirit remaining still with His people, as He had 
been with Moses and Israel of old (Ezra 5. 1; Isaiah 63, 11), 
6. Yet once, it is a little while—or, “(it is) yet a little 
while.” The Hebrew for ‘once’ expresses the indefinite 
article a, [MAURER.] Or, “it is yet only a little while;” 
lit., one little, t.e., a single brief space till a series of move- 
ments is to begin, viz., the shakings of nations soon to 
begin which are to end in the advent of Messiah, “ the de- 
sire of all nations.” [Moorg.] The shaking of nations im- 
plies judgments of wrath on the foes of God's people, to 
precede the reign of the Prince of peace (Isaiah 13. 18), 
The kingdoms of the world are but’ the scaffolding for 
God's spiritual temple, to be thrown down when their 
purpose is accomplished. The transitoriness of all that is 
earthly should lead men to seek ‘peace’ in Messiah’s 
everlasting kingdom (v. 9; Hebrews 12. 27, 28). [MoorE.] 
The Jews in Haggai’s times hesitated about going forward 
with the work, through dread of the world-power, Medo- 
Persia, influenced by the craft of Samaria. The prophet 
assures them this and all other world-powers are to fall 
before Messiah, who is to be associated with this temple; 
therefore they need fear naught. So Hebrews, 12. 26, which 
quotes this passage; the apostle compares the heavier 
punishment which awaits the disobedient under the New 
Testament with that which met such under the Old Testa- 
ment. At the establishment of the Sinaitic covenant, 
only the earth was shaken to introduce it, but now heaven 
and earth and all things are to be shaken, i.e., along with 
prodigies in the world of nature, all kingdoms that stand 
in the way of Messiah’s kingdom, “which cannot be 
shaken,” are to be upturned (Daniel 2. 35, 44; Matthew 21. 
44). Hebrews 12. 27, ‘* Yet once nore,” favours Dnglish Ver- 
sion. St. Paul condenses together the two verses of Hag- 
gai (v. 6,7, and 21, 22), implying that it was one and the 
same shaking, of which the former verses of Haggai de- 
note the beginning, the latterthe end. The shaking began 
introductory to the first advent; it will be finished at the 
second. Concerning the former, cf. Matthew 3.17; 27. 51; 
28.2; Acts 2. 2; 4.31; concerning the latter, Matthew 24.7; 
Revelation 16. 20; 18. 20; 20.11. [BENGEL.] There is scarcely 
a prophecy of Messiah in the Ola Testament which does 
not, to some extent at least, refer to His second coming. 
(Sir I. Newron,] Psalm 68,8 mentions the heavens drop- 
ping near the mcuntain (Sinai); but Haggai speaks of the 
whole created heavens: ‘* Wait only a litile while, though 
the promised event is not apparent yet, for soon will God 
change things for the better: do not stop short with these 
preludes and fix your eyes on the present state of the 
temple.”” [CALVIN.] God shook the heaven by the light- 
nings at Sinai; the earth, that it should give forth waters; 
the sea, that it should be divided asunder. In Christ’s 
time God shook the heaven, when He spake from it; the 
earth, when it quaked; the sea, when He commanded the 
winds and waves. [GrotTrus.] CrceRo records at the time 
of Christ the silencing of the heathen oracles; and Dro, 
the fall of the idols in the Roman capitol, 7. shaike—not 
convert; but cause that agitation which is to precede Mes- 
sinh's coming as the healer of the nations’ agitations. The 
previous shaking shall cause the yearning ‘desire’ for 
the Prince of peace, Moore, &c., translate, ‘‘the beauty,” 
or ‘tthe desirable things (the precious gifts) of all nations 
shall come” (Isaiah 60, 5, 11; 61. 6). He brings these ob- 
jections to applying “the desire of all nations’? to Mes- 
siah. (1.) The Hebrew means the quality, not the thing 
desired, viz., its desirableness or beauty. But the abstract 
is often put for the concrete. So “a man of desires,” te 
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one desired or desirable (Margin, Daniel 9. 23; 10.3, 11). (2.) 
_ Messiah was not desired by all nations, but “a root out 
of a dry ground,” having “no beauty that we should de- 
sire Him” (Isaiah 53, 2) But what is implied is not that 
_the nations definitely desired Him, but that He was the 
-only one to satisfy the yearning desires which all felt un- 
consciously for a Saviour, shown in their painful rites and 
bloody sacrifices. Moreover, whilst the Jews as a nation 
desired Him not (to which people Isaiah 53. 2 refers), the 
-Gentiles, who are plainly pointed out by ‘‘all nations,” 
accepted Him; and so to them He was peculiarly de- 
sirable. (3.) The verb, “shall come,” is plural, which re- 
‘quires the noun to be understood in the plural, whereas 
if Messiah be intended,'the noun is singular, But when 
two nouns stand together, of which one is governed by the 
other, the verb agrees sometimes in number with the latter, 
though it really has the former as its nominative, i. e., the 
Hebrew ‘*come”’ is made in number to agree with “‘na- 
tions,” though really agreeing with ‘“‘the desire.’’ Besides, 
Messiah may be described as realizing in Himself at His 
coming “the desires (the noun expressing collectively the 
plural) of all nations;’’ whence the verb is plural. So in 
Song of Solomon, 5. 16, ‘‘He is altogether lovely,” in the 
.Hebrew the same word as here, “all desires,” i. e., alto- 
gether desirable, or the object of desires. (4.) Ver. 8,‘**The 
silver is mine,” &c., accords with the translation, “the 
choice things of all nations” shall be brought in, But the 
eighth verse harmonizes quite as well with English Ver- 
sion of v. 7, as the note on v. 8 will show. (5.) LX X. and 
Syriac versions agree with MooRE’s translation. But Vul- 
gate confirms Hnglish Version. So early Jewish Rabbis 
before JEROME'S time, PLATO, Alcibiades 2, shows the 
yearning of the Gentiles after a spiritual deliverer: ‘It 
is therefore necessary,’ says Alcibiades on the sub- 
ject of acceptable worship, ‘‘to wait until One teach us 
how we ought to behave towards the gods and men.” 
Alcibiades replies, ‘When shall that time arrive, and 
whoshall that Teacher be? For most glad would I be to 
see sucha man.” The “good tidings of great joy’? were 
“to all people” (Luke 2. 10), The Jews, and those in the 
adjoining nations instructed by them, looked tor Shiloh 
to come unto whom the gathering of the people was to be, 
from Jacob’s prophecy (Genesis 49. 10), The early patri- 
archs, Job (Job 19, 25-27; 33, 23-26) and Abraham (John 8, 
56), desired Him, fill this house with glory—(v. 9.) As 
the first temple was filled with the cloud of glory, the 
symbol of God (1 Kings 8.11; 2 Chronicles 5, 14), so this 
second temple was filled with the ‘glory ”’ of God (John 
1, 14) veiled in the flesh (as it were in the cloud) at Christ’s 
first coming, when He entered it and performed miracles 
there (Matthew 21. 12-14); but that “‘ glory ” is to be revealed 
at His second coming, as this prophecy in its ulterior 
reference foretells (Malachi 3.1). The Jews before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem all expected Messiah would appear 
in the second temple, Since that time they invent various 
forced and false interpretations of such plain Messianic 
prophecies, 8. The silver is mine—(Job 41. ll; Psalm 
60, 12.) Ye are disappointed at the absence of these pre- 
cious metals in the adorning of this temple, as compared 
with the first temple; If I pleased I could adorn this tem- 
ple with them, but I will adorn it with a “glory” (v. 7, 9) 
far more precious, viz., with the presence of my Divine Son 
in His veiled glory first, and at His second coming with 
His revealed glory, accompanied with outward adorn- 
ment of gold and silver, of which the golden covering 
within and without put on by Herod is the type. Then 
shall the nations bring offerings of those precious metals 
which ye now miss so much (Isaiah 2. 8; 60. 3, 6, 7; Ezekiel 
43, 2, 4, 5; 44. 4). The heavenly Jerusalem shall be similarly 
adorned, but shall need “no temple” (Revelation 21, 10- 
22). Cf. 1 Corinthians 3, 12, where gold and silver represent 
the most precious things (Zechariah 2.5), The inward 
glory of New Testament redemption far exceeds the out- 
ward glory of the Old Testament dispensation. So, in the 
case of the individual poor believer, God, if He pleased, 
could bestow gold and silver, but He bestows far better 
treasures, the possession of which might be endangered 
by that of the former (James 2. 5), 9. The glory of this 
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latter house . . . greater than of the former—viz., 
through the presence of Messiah, in whose face is given the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God (2 Corinthians 4, 6; 
cf. Hebrews 1. 2), and who said of Himself, in this place 
is one greater than the temple” (Matthew 12. 6), and who 
“sat daily teaching in it” (Matthew 26. 55), Though Zerub- 
babel’s temple was taken down to the foundations when 
Herod rebuilt the temple, the latter was considered, in a 
religious point of view, as not a third temple, but virtually 
the second temple, in this place , . . peace—viz., at Jeru- 
salem, the metropolis of the kingdom of God, whose seat 
was the temple: where Messiah “made peace through 
the blood of His cross” (Colossians 1. 20). Thus the 
“glory’’ consists in this “peace.” This peace begins by 
the removal of the difficulty in the way of the just God 
accepting the guilty (Psalm 85. 8, 10; Isaiah 9. 6,7; 53.5; 
Zechariah 6,13; 2 Corinthians 5. 18, 19); then it creates 
peace in the sinner's own heart (Isaiah 57.19; Acts 10. 36; 
Romans 5.1; 14.17; Ephesians 2. 13-17; Philippians 4, 7); 
then peace in the whole earth (Micah 5.5; Luke 2, 14), 
First peace between God and man, then between man and 
God, then between man and man (Isaiah 2.4; Hosea 2, 
18; Zechariah 9.10). As “Shiloh” (Genesis 49. 10) means 
peace, this verse confirms the view that v. 7, “the desire 
of all nations,” refers to Shiloh or Messiah, foretold in 
Genesis 49. 10. 

10-19. THIRD PROPHECY. Sacrifices without obedience (in 
respect to God’s command to build the temple) could not sanc- 
tify. Now that they are obedient, God will bless them, though 
no sign is seen of fertility as yet. 10. four and twentieth 
day ... ninth month—three days more than two 
months from the second prophecy (v. 1); in the.month 
Chisleu, the lunar one about the time of our December. 
The Jews seem to have made considerable progress in the 
work in the interval (v, 15-18), 11. Ask ,.. the priests— 
Propose this question to them on the law. The priests 
were the authorized expounders of the law (Leviticus 10, 
11; Deuteronomy 33, 10; Ezekiel 44. 23; Malachi 2.7), 12. 
“Holy flesh ” (i. e., the flesh of a sacrifice, Jeremiah 11, 15), 
indeed, makes holy the “skirt” in which it is carried; 
but that “skirt’’ cannot impart its sanctity to any thing 
beyond, as * bread,” &ce, (Leviticus 6. 27). This is cited to 
illustrate the principle, that a sacrifice, holy, as envelop- 
ing Divine things (just as the “skirt” is “holy” which 
envelops “holy” flesh), cannot by its inherent or opus 
operatum efficacy make holy a person whose disobedience, 
as that of the Jews whilst neglecting God’s house, made 
him unholy. 138. On the other hand, a legally “‘ unclean” 
person imparts his uncleanness to any thing, whereas a 
legally holy thing cannot confer its sanctity on an “ un- 
clean” person (Numbers 19, 11, 13, 22). Legal sanctity is 
not so readily communicated as legal impurity. So the 
paths to sin are manifold: the paths to holiness one, and 
that one of difficult access, [GrotTius.] One drop of filth 
will defile a vase of water: many drops of water will not 
purify a vase of filth. [Moorr.] 14. Then answered 
Haggai—rather, ‘Then Haggai answered (in rejoinder to 
the priests’ answer) and said.” [MAURER.] So is this 
people—Heretofore not in such an obedient state of mind 
as to deserve to be called my people (Titus 1. 15). Here he 
applies the two cases just stated, By case first, “ this 
people” is not made “ holy” by their offerings “there” 
(viz., on the altar built in the open air, under Cyrus, Ezra 
3.3); though the ritual sacrifice can ordinarily sanctify 
outwardly so far as it peaches (Hebrews 9. 13), as the “holy 
flesh” sanctified the ‘‘skirt,”’ yet it cannot make the 
offerers in their persons and all their works aeceptable to 
God, because lacking the spirit of obedience (1 Samuel 15, 
22) so long as they neglected to build the Lord’s house, On 
the contrary, by case second, they made “unclean” their 
very offering® by being unclean through “dead works” 
(disobedience), just as the person unclean by contact 
with a dead body imparted his uncleanness to all that 
he touched (cf. Hebrews 9. 14). This all applies to 
them as they had been, not as they are now that they 
have begun to obey; the design is to guard them 
against falling back again. The “there” points to the 
altar, probably in view of the audience which the proph- 





et addressed. 15. consider —lit., lay it to heart. Pon- 
der earnestly, retracing the past upward (i.e., back- 
ward), comparing what evils heretofore befell you 
before ye set about this work, with the present time 
‘when you have again commenced it, and when in 
consequence I now engage to “bless you.” Hence ye 
may perceive the evils of disobedience and the bless- 
‘Ing of obedience. 16. Since those days were—From the 
time that those days of your neglect of the temple work 
‘have been. when one came to an heap of twenty meas- 
ures—i. c., to a heap which he had expected would be one of 
twenty measures, there were but ten, fifty vessels out 
of the press—As LXX. translate “measure,” and Vul- 
gate “a flagon,”’ and as we should rather expect vag than 
press, MAURER translates (omitting vessels, which is 
not in the original), ‘“‘pwrahs,”’ or ‘ wine-measures.” 
17. Appropriated from Amos 4, 9, whose eanonicity is 
thus sealed by Haggai’s inspired authority; in the last 
clause, “turned,” however, has to be supplied, its 
omission marking by the elliptical abruptness (‘‘yet 
ye not to me!”) God’s displeasure, Cf. ‘(let him come) 
unto me!” Moses in excitement omitting the bracketed 
words (Exodus 32. 26), “Blasting” results from ex- 
cessive drought; ‘“ mildew,’ from excessive moisture. 
18. Resumed from v, lb after v. 16, 17, that the blessing in 
v.19 may stand in the more marked contrast with the 
curse in v. 16,17. Affliction will harden the heart, if not 
referred to God asitsauthor. [MooRE.] even from the 
day that the foundatfon of . . . temple was laid—The 
first foundation beneath the earth had been long ago laid 
in the second year of Cyrus, 535 B. c. (Ezra 3, 10, 11); the 
foundation now laid was the secondary one, which, above 
the earth, was laid on the previous work. [Trrinus.] Or, 
translate, ‘From this day on which the temple is being 
begun,” viz., on the foundations long ago laid. [GRorrvs.] 
MAURER translates, ‘‘ Consider... from the four and twen- 
tieth day ... ¢o (the time which has elapsed) from the 
day on which the foundation... waslaid.” The Hebrew 
supports English Version. 19. Istheseed yetin the barn? 
—implying, Itisnot. It has been already sown this month, 
and there are no more signs of its bearing a good crop, 
much less of its being safely stored in the barn, than there 
were in the past season, when there was such a failure; 
yet I promise to you from this day (emphatically marking 
by the repetition the connection of the blessing with the 
day of their obedience) a blessing in an abundant harvest. 
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So also the vine, &c., which heretofore have borne little or 
nothing, shall be blessed with productiveness. Thus it 
will be made evident that the blessing is due to me, not 
to nature. We may trust God’s promise to bless us, 
though we see no visible sign of its fulfilment (Habakkuk 
2. 3). 2 

20-23. FoURTH PROPHECY. God's promise through Zerub- 
babel to Israel of safety in the coming commotions. 20. the 
month—the ninth in the second year of Darius. The 
same date as Prophecy III. (v.10), 21. to Zerubbabel— 
Perhaps Zerubbabel had asked as to the convulsions fore- 
told (v. 6,7). This is the reply: The Jews had been led to 
fear that these convulsions would destroy their national 
existence. Zerubbabel, therefore, as their civil leader and 
representative is addressed, not Joshua, their religious 
leader, Messiah is the antitypical Zerubbabel, their na- 
tional Representative and King, with whom God the 
Father makes the covenant wherein they, as identified 
with Him, are assured of safety in God’s electing love (ef. 
v. 23, will make thee as a signet;” “I have chosen thee”), 
shake ,., heavens—(JVote, v. 6,7.) Violent political con- 
vulsions accompanied with physical prodigies (Matthew 
24, 7,29). 2%. All other world-kingdoms are to be over- 
thrown to make way for Christ’s universal kingdom 
(Daniel 2. 44). War-chariots are to give place to His reign 
of peace (Micah 5.10; Zechariah 9.10), 23. take thee— 
under my protection and to promote thee and thy people 
to honour (Psalm 78, 70). a signet—(Song of Solomon 8. 6; 
Jeremiah 22, 24.) A ring with a seal on it; the legal rep- 
resentative of the owner; generally of precious stones 
and gold, &¢c., and much valued. Being worn on the 
finger, it was an object of constant regard. In all which 
points of view the theocratic people,;and their represen- 
tative, Zerubbabel the type, and Messiah his descendant 
the Antitype, are regarded by God. The safety of Israel to 
the end is guaranteed in Messiah, in whom God hath 
chosen them as His own (Isaiah 42.1; 43. 10; 44.1; 49. 3). 
So the spiritual Israel is sealed in their covenant-head by 
His Spirit (2 Corinthians 1. 20, 22; Ephesians 1, 4, 13, 14). 
All is ascribed, not to the merits of Zerubbabel, but to 
God’s gratuitous choice. Christ is the “signet” on God’s 
hand: always in the Father’s presence, ever pleasing in 
hissight. Thesignet of an Eastern monarch was the sign 
of delegated authority ; so Christ (Matthew 28, 18; John 6. 
22, 23). 





ZECHARIAH. 





INTRODUCTION, 


THE name Zechariah means one whom Jehovah remembers: a common name, four others of the name occurring in 
the Old Testament, Like Jeremiah and Ezekiel, he was a priest as well asa prophet, which adapts Him for the sacer- 
dotal character of some of his prophecies (ch, 6. 13). He is called ‘‘the son of Barachiah the son of Iddo” (ch. 1. 1); 
‘but simply ‘the son of Iddo” (Kzra 5,1; 6, 14).. Probably his father died when he was young, and hence, as some- 
times occurs in Jewish genealogies, he is called “‘ the son of Iddo,’”’ his grandfather. Iddo was one of the priests who 
returned to Zerubbabel and Joshua from Babylon (Nehemiah 12, 4), 

Zechariah entered early on his prophetic functions (ch, 2. 4); only two months later than Haggai, in the second year 
of Darius’ reign, 520B. co. The design of both prophets was to encourage the people and their religious and civil 
leaders, Joshua and Zerubbabel, in their work of rebuilding the temple, after the interruption caused by the Samar- 
itans (see Introduction to Haggai). Zechariah does so especially by unfolding in detail the glorious future in connection 
with the present depressed appearance of the theocracy, and its visible symbol, the temple. He must have been very 
young in leaving Babylonia, where he was born, The Zechariah, son of Barachiah, mentioned by our Lord (Mat- 
thew 23. 35) as slain between the porch and the altar, must have been the one called the son of Jehoiada in 2 Chron- 
icles 24, 21, who so perished: the same person often had two names; and our Lord, in referring to the Hebrew Bible, of 
which 2 Chronicles is the last book, would naturally mention the last martyr in the Hebrew order of the canon, as He 
had instanced Abel as the first. Owing to Matthew 27.9 quoting Zechariah 11, 12,13 as the words of Jeremiah, MEDE 
doubts the authenticity of chs. 9., 10., 11., 12., 13,, 14., and ascribes them to Jeremiah; he thinks that these chapters were 
not found till after the return from the captivity, and being approved by Zechariah, were added to his prophecies, as 
Agur’s Proverbs were added to those of Solomon. All the oldest authorities, except two MSS, of the old Italian or 
Pre-yulgate version, read “Jeremiah” in Matthew 27.9, The quotation there is not to the letter copied from Zecha- 
riah: Jeremiah 18, 1, 2; 32, 6-12, may also have been in the mind of Matthew, and perhaps in the mind of Zechariah, 
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Zechariah Exhorteth to Repentance. ZECHARIAH I. ision of the Horses, 
whence the former mentions Jeremiah. HENGSTENBERG similarly thinks that Matthew names Jeremiah, rather than 
Zechariah, to turn attention to the fact that Zechariah’s prophecy is but a reiteration of the fearful oracle im Jere- 
miah 18. and 19., to be fulfilled in the destruction of the Jewish nation. Jeremiah had already, by the image of a pot- 
ter’s vessel, portrayed their ruin in Nebuchadnezzar’s invasion; and as Zechariah virtually repeats this threat, to be 
inflicted again under Messiah for the nation’s rejection of Him, St. Matthew, virtually, by mentioning Jeremiah, im- 
plies that the “field of blood,” now bought by “ the reward of iniquity ” in the valley of Hinnom, was long ago a scene 
of prophetic doom in which awful disaster had been symbolically predicted: that the present purchase of that field 
‘with the traitor’s price renewed the prophecy and revived the curse—a curse pronounced of old by Jeremiah, and once 
fulfilled in the Babylonian siege—a curse reiterated by Zechariah, and again to be verified in the Roman desolation. 
Liegutroor (referring to B. BATHRA and K1mcuHztI), less probably, thinks the third division of Scripture, the prophets, 
began with Jeremiah, and that the whole body of prophets is thus quoted by the name “Jeremiah.” The mention 
of “Ephraim” and “Israel” in these chapters as distinct from Judah, does not prove that the prophecy was written 
whilst the ten tribes existed as a separate kingdom, It rather implies that hereafter not only Judah, but the ten 
tribes also, shall be restored, the earnest of which was given in the numbers out of the ten tribes who returned with 
their brethren the Jews from captivity under Cyrus. There is nothing in these characters to imply that a king 
reigned in Judahatthat time. The editor of the Hebrew canon joined these chapters to Zechariah, not toJeremiah; the 
LXX., 300 years B. c., confirm this. 

The prophecy consists of four parts: (I.) Introductory, ch. L. 1-6... (II.) Symbolical, ch. 1.7, to the end of ch. 6., con- 
taining nine visions; all these were vouchsafed in one night, and are of asymbolical character. (III.) Didactie, ch. 7. 
and 8,, containing an answer to a query of the Bethelites concerning a certain feast, And (IV.) Prophetic, ch. 9. to the 
end. These six last chapters predict Alexander’s expedition along the west coast of Palestine to Egypt: God's pro- 
tection of the Jews, both at that time and under the Maccabees: the advent, sufferings, and reign of Messiah? the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Rome, and dissolution of the Jews’ polity: their conversion and restoration : the over- 
throw of the wicked confederacy which assail them in Canaan, and the Gentiles’ joining in their holy worship. 
{HENDERSON.] The difference in style between the former and the latter chapters is due to the difference of subject; 
the first six chapters being of a symbolical and peculiar character, whilst the poetical style of the concluding chapters 
is adapted admirably to the subjects treated of. The titles (ch, 9.1; 12. 1) accord with the prophetic matter which fol- 
lows; nor is it necessary for unity of authorship that the introductory formulas occurring in the first eight chapters 
should occur in the last six, The non-reference in the last six chapters to the completion of the temple and the Jews? 
restoration after the captivity is just what we should expect, if, as seems likely, these chapters were written long 
after the completion of the temple and the restoration of the Jews’ polity after the captivity, in circumstanees dif- 
ferent from those which engaged the prophet when he wrote the earlier chapters, ; 

The style varies with the subject: at one time conversational, at another poetical. His symbols are enigmatical, 
and are therefore accompanied with explanations, His prose is like that of Ezekiel, diffuse, uniform, and repetitious, 
The rhythm is somewhat unequal, and the parallelisms are not altogether symmetrical. Still, there is found often 
niuch of the elevation met with in the earlier prophets, and a general congruity between the style and the subjects. 
Graphic vividness is his peculiar merit. Chaldseisms occur occasionally. Another special characteristic of Zechariah 
is his introduction of spiritual beings into his prophetic scenes, 





“Your fathers have perished, as was foretold; and their 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. INTRODUCTORY EXHORTATION TO REPENT- 
ANCE, THE VISIONS—The man among the myrtles: Com- 
Sorting explanation by the angel, an encouragement to the 
Jews to build the city and temple: T'he four horns and four 
artificers. 1. See Introduction, 2. God fulfilled His threats 
against your fathers; beware, then, lest by disregarding 
His voice by me, as they did in the case of former proph- 
ets, ye suffer like them, The special object Zechariah 
aims at is that they should awake from their selfish neg- 
ligence to obey God’s command to rebuild His temple 
(Haggai 1. 4-8). sore displeased —Hebrew, “displeased 
with a displeasure,” i.e., vehemently, with no common 
displeasure, exhibited in the destruction of the Jews’ city 
and in their captivity. 3. saith the Lord of hosts—a 
phrase frequent in Haggaiand Zechariah, implying God’s 
boundless resources and universal power, so as to inspire 
the Jews with confidence to work. Turn ye unto me 
... and I will turn—i. e., and then, as the sure conse- 
quence, “I will turn unto you” (Malachi 3.7; James 4. 8; 
ef. also Jeremiah 3,12; Ezekiel 18.30; Micah 7.19). Though 
God hath brought you back from captivity, yet this state 
will not long last unless ye are really converted. God 
has heavier scourges ready, and has begun to give symp- 
toms of displeasure [CALVIN], (Haggai 1. 6). 4. Be ye not 
as your fathers—The Jews boasted of their fathers; but 
he shows that their fathers were refractory, and that an- 
cient example and long usage will not justify disobedi- 
ence (2 Chronicles 36, 15, 16), the former prophets—those 
who lived before the captivity. It aggravated their guilt 
that, not only had they the law, but had been often called 
to repent by God’s prophets. 5. Your fathers... and 
the prophets, do they live for evert—In contrast to 
“my words” (v. 6), which ‘‘endure for ever’ (1 Peter 1, 25), 
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fate ought to warn you, But you may say, The prophets 
too are dead. I grant it, but still my words do not die: 
though dead, their prophetical words from me, fulfilled 
against your fathers, are not dead with them, Beware, 
then, lest ye share their fate.” 6.statutes—my deter- 
mined purposes to punish for sin. which I commanded 
my servants—viz,, to announce toyour fathers, did they 
not take hold—i, ¢., overtake, as a foe overtakes one flee- 
ing. they returned—turning from their former self-sat- 
isfaction, they recognized their punishment as that which 
God's prophets had foretold. thought to do—i-e., decreed 
todo. Cf. with this verse Lamentations 2.17. our ways 
—evil ways (Jeremiah 4, 18; 17. 10; 23.2). 7%. The general 
plan of the nine following visions (ch. 1. 8 to end of ch. 6.) 
is first to present the symbol, then, on a question being 
put, to subjoin the interpretation. Though the visions 
are distinct, they form one grand whole, presented in one 
night tothe prophet’s mind, two or three months after the 
prophet’s first commission (v. 1). Sebat—the eleventh 
month of the Jewish year, from the new moon in Feb- 
ruary to the new moon in March. The term is Chaldee, 
meaning a shoot, viz., the month when trees begin to shoot 
or bud. 8. by night—the Jews begin their day with sun- 
set; therefore the night {s meant which preceded the 
twenty-fourth day of the month (v,7). a man—Jehovah, 
the second person of the Trinity, manifested in man’s 
form, an earnest of the incarnation; called the “angel of 
Jehovah” (v, 11, 12), ‘Jehovah the angel of the covenant” 
(Malachi 3,1; ef. Genesis 16,7 with v. 13; 22, 11 with v. 12; 
Exodus 3, 2 with v.4). Being at once Divine and human, 
He must be God and man ju one person, riding—imply- 
ing swiftness in executing God’s will in His providence; 
hastening to help His people, red horse—the colour that 
represents bloodshed: implying vengeance to be inflicted 








‘Comfortable Promises made to Jerusalem. 


on the foes of Israel (cf. 2 Kings 3. 22; Isaiah 63. 1,2; Rev- 
elation 6.4); also fiery zeal. among the myrtle trees— 
symbol of the Jewish Church: not a stately cedar, but 
a lowly though fragrant myrtle. It was its depressed 
state that caused the Jews to despond; this vision is 
designed to.cheer them with better hopes. The uncre- 
ated angel of Jehovah’s presence standing (as His abiding- 
place, Psalm.122. 14) among them, is a guarantee for her 
safety, lowly though she now be, in the bottom—in a low 
place or bottom of a river; alluding to Babylon near the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, the scene of Judah’s cap- 
tivity. The myrtle delights in low places and the banks 
of waters. [PEMBELLUS.] MAURER transiates, from a dif- 
ferent root, “in a shady place.” red horses—i, e., horsemen 
mounted on red horses; v. 10, 11, confirms this view. 

ed... white—the white implies triumph and vic- 
tory for Judah; “speckled” (from a root to intertwine), 
a combination of the two colours white and red (bay 
{Moore)), implies a state of things mixed, partly prosper- 
ous, partly otherwise [HENDERSON]; or, the connection 
of the wrath (answering to the * red”’) about to fall on the 
Jews’ foes, and triumph (answering to the ‘“‘ white’’) to the 
Jews themselves in God’s arrangements for His people. 
(MooreE.] Some angels (‘the red horses’’) exercised offices 
of vengeance; others (‘‘ the white’’), those of joy; others 
(‘the speckled’’), those of a mixed character (cf. ch. 6. 2,3). 
God has ministers of every kind for promoting the inter- 
ests of His Church, 9. the angel that talked with me 
—not the ‘‘man upon the red horse,’ as is evident from 
the tenth verse, where he (the Divine Angel) is distin- 
guished from the ‘‘angel that talked with me” (the phrase 
used of him, v. 13, 14; ch. 2.3; 4.1, 4,5; 5.5, 10; 6.4), ie, the 
interpreting angel. The Hebrew for “with me,” or, “in 
me’”’ (Numbers 12.8), implies internal, intimate communi- 
cation. [JEROME.] show thee—reveal to thy mental 
vision. 10, answered—The “angel of the covenant” here 
gives the reply instead of the interpreting angel, to imply 
that all communications through the interpreting angel 
come from Him as their source, Lord hath sent to walk 
to and fro through the earth—If “Satan walks to and 
fro in the earth” (implying restless activity) on errands of 
mischief to God’s people (Job 1.7), the Lord sends other 
angels to “walk to and fro” with unceasing activity 
everywhere to counterwork Satan’s designs, and to de- 
fend His people (Psalm 34.7; 91.11; 103.20, 21; Hebrews 1. 
41), 11, The attendant angels report to the Lord of an- 
gels, ‘the earth ... is at rest,” The flourishing state of 
the heathen ‘‘earth,’’ whilst Judah was desolate, and its 
temple not yet restored, is the powerful plea in the Divine 
Angel’s intercession with God the Father inv, 12, When 
Judah was depressed to the lowest point, and the heathen 
elated to the highest, it was time for Jehovah to work for 
His people. sitteth still—dwells surely. 12. Not only 
does Messiah stand among His people (the ‘‘myrtles,’’ v. 
8), but intercedes for them with the Father (“ Lord,” or 
* Jehovah of hosts’’) effectively (v. 13; Hebrews 7.25). Cf. 
Psalm 102, 13-20; Isaiah 62. 6,7, as to Judah's restoration in 
answer to prayer. answered and said—said in continua- 
tion of the discourse: proceeded to say. how long—Mes- 
siah’s people pray similarly to their Head. Revelation 6. 
10, ‘‘ How long,’' &c. Heretofore it was vain to pray, but 
now that the Divinely-appointed ‘‘threescore and ten 
years” (Jeremiah 25,11; 29.10) are elapsed, it is time to 
pray to thee for the fulfilment of thy promise, seeing that 
thy grace is not yet fully manifested, nor thy promise ful- 
filled. God’s promises are not to make us slothful, but to 
quicken our prayers, HENDERSON, dating the seventy 
years from the destruction of Jerusalem (588 B, ©.), sup- 
poses two years of the seventy had yet to run (520 B. C.). 
13. the Lord— JEHOVAH, called ‘‘the angel of the Lord 
(Jehovah)” (v, 12). good words and comfortable words 
—lit., words, consolations. The subject of these consolatory 
words is stated in v, 14, &c.; the promise of full re-estab- 
lishment, Jeremiah 29, 10, LI (cf. Isaiah 57.18; Hosea 11. 8). 
14. Cry—Proclaim so as to be heard clearly by all (Isaiah 
40,6; 58,1), I am jealous for Jerusalem—as a husband 
jealous for his wife, wronged by others. So Jehovah is 
for Judah, who has been injured wantonly by the heathen 


ZECHARIAH I, 


Vision of Horas and Carpenters, 


(ch, 8.2; Numbers 25.11, 13; 1 Kings 19.10; Joel 2.18), 15. 
very sore displeased with the heathen—in contrast with 
“T was but a little displeased” with my people. ‘God's dis- 
pleasure with His people is temporary and for their chas- 
tening; with the heathen oppressors, it is final and fatal 
(Jeremiah 30. 11). God’s instruments for chastising His 
people, when He has done with them, He casts into the 
fire. are at ease—carnally secure. A stronger phrase 
than “is at rest” (v.11). They are “at ease,’ but as lam 
‘*sore displeased”’ with them, their ease is accursed. Ju- 
dah is in “affliction,” but as I. love her and am jealous 
for her, she has every reason to be encouraged in prose- 
cuting the temple work. helped forward the affliction 
—afiiicted my people more than I desired. The heathen 
sought the utter extinction of Judah to gratify their own 
ambition and revenge (Isaiah 47.6; Ezekiel 25. 3, 6; Oba- 

fah 10-17), 16. I am returmed—whereas in anger I had 
before withdrawn from her (Hosea 5,15). with mercies— 
not merely of one kind, nor once only, but repeated mer- 
cies. my house shall be built—which at this time (the 
second year of Darius, ch. 1.1) had only its foundations 
laid (Haggai 2.18). It was not completed till the sixth 
year of Darius (Ezra 6.15), Mme—({Job 38.5.) The measur- 
ing-line for building, not hastily, but with measured regu- 
larity. Not only the temple, but Jerusalem also was to be 
rebuilt (Nehemiah 2.3, &c.; cf. ch. 2.1, 2). Also, as to the 
future temple and city, Ezekiel 41,3; 42.; 43.; 44.; 45.6. 
17. yet—though heretofore lying. in abject prostration. 
My cities—Not only Jerusalem, but the subordinate cities 
of Judah. God claims them all as peculiarly His, and 
therefore will restore them. through prosperity ... 
spread abroad—or overflow ; metaphor from an overflow- 
ing vessel or fountain (cf. Proverbs 5.16). [PEMBELLUS.] 
Abundance of fruits of the earth, corn and wine, and a 
large increase of citizens, are meant; also spiritual pros- 
perity. comfort Zion—(Isaiah 40.1, 2; 51.3.) choose—(ch, 
2.12; 3.2; Isaiah 14.1.) Here meaning, ‘'show by acts of lov- 
ing-kindness that He has chosen.” His immutable choice 
from everlasting is the fountain whence flow all such par- 
ticular acts of love. : 

18-21. SECOND VISION. The power ofthe Jews’ foes shall te 
dissipated, 18. four horns—To a pastoral people like the 
Jews the horns of the strongest in the herd naturally sug- 
gested a symbol of power and pride of conscious strength: 
hence the ruling powers of the world (Revelation 17.3, 12), 
The number four in Zechariah’s time refers to the four 
cardinal points of the horizon, . Wherever God’s people 
turned there were foes to encounter (Nehemiah 4.7); the 
Assyrian, Chaldean and Samaritan on the north; Egypt 
and Arabia on the south; Phillstia on the west; Ammon 
and Moab on the east. But the Spirit in the prophet 
looked farther, viz, to the four world-powers, the only 
ones which were, or are, to rise till the kingdom of Mes- 
siah, the fifth, overthrows and absorbs all others in its 
universal dominion. Babylon and Medo-Persia alone 
had as yet risen, but soon Greeco-Macedonia was to suc- 
ceed (as ch. 9.13 foretells), and Rome the fourth and Jast, 
under which we’ live, to follow (Daniel ch. 2.and 7). The 
fact that the repairing of the evils caused to Judah and 
Israel by all four kingdoms is spoken of here, proves that 
the exhaustive fulfilment is yet future, and only the earn- 
est of it given in the overthrow of the two world-powers 
which up to Zechariah’s time had “scattered” Judah (Jer- 
emiah 51.2; Ezekiel 5.10,12). That only two of the four 
had as yet risen, is an argument having no weight with 
us, as we believe God’s Spirit in the prophets regards the 
future as present; we therefore are not to be led by Ra- 
tionalists who on such grounds deny the reference here 
and in ch, 6,1 to the four world-kingdoms, 19. Judah, 
Israel—though some of the ten tribes of Zsrael returned 
with Judah from Babylon, the full return of the former, 
as of the latter, is here foretold and must be yet future, 
20. four carpenters—or artificers. The several instru- 
mentalities employed, or to be employed, in crushing the 
“Gentile” powers which “scattered” Judah, are hereby 
referred to. For every one of the-four horns there was a 
cleaving artificer to beat it down. For every enemy of 
God’s people, God has provided a counteracting powet 
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Vision of the Measuring-line. 


adequate to destroy it. 21. These are the horns—rather, 
Those, &c., viz., the horns being distinguished from the 
“carpenters,” or destroying workmen (“skiiful to de- 
stroy,”’ Exodus 21. 81), intended in the “ these” of the ques- 
tion. no man ,.. lift up his head—so depressed were 
they with a heavy weight of evils (Job 10.15), to fray—to 
strike terror into them (Ezekiel 30.9). lifted up... horn 
—in the haughtiness of conscious strength (Psalm 75. 4. 5) 
tyrannizing over Judah (Ezekiel 34. 21). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-13. THIRD VisION. The man with the measuring- 
line. The city shall be fully restored and enlarged (v. 2-5). 
Recall of the exiles (v. 6, 7). Jehovah will protect His 
people and make their foes a spoil unto them (v. 8, 9). 
The nations shall be converted to Jehovah, as the result 
of His dwelling manifestly amidst His people (v. 10-13). 1. 
man with . . . measuring-line—the same image to rep- 
resent the same future fact as in Ezekiel 40. 3; 41.42. The 
“man” is Messiah (Note, ch. 1.8), who, by measuring Jeru- 
salem, is denoted as the Author of its coming restoration, 
Thus the Jews are encouraged in Zechariah’s time to pro- 
ceed with the building. Still more so shall they be hereby 
encouraged in the future restoration. 2. To measure Je=- 
rusalem—(Cf. Revelation 11.1; 21.15,16.) to see what is the 
breadth . . . what is the length—rather, what is to be the 
due breadth and length. 3. angel that talked with me 
+... another angel—the interpreting angel is met by an- 
other angel sent by the measuring Divine Angel to “run” 
to Zechariah (v. 4). Those who perform God’s will must not 
merely creep, nor walk, but run with alacrity. went 
forth—viz., from me (Zechariah) went out—from the 
measuring angel. 4. this young man—so Zechariah 
is called as being still a youth when prophetically in- 
spired. [GrotTius.] Or, he is so called in respect to his 
ministry or service (cf. Numbers 11. 27; Joshual.1). [Wa- 
TABLUS.] Naturally the “angel that talked with’ Zecha- 
riah is desired to “speak to’ him the further communi- 
cations to be made from the Divine Being. towns with- 
out walls for the multitude , . . cattle—So many shall 
be its inhabitants that all could not be contained within 
the walls, but shall spread out in the open country 
around (Esther 9, 19); and so secure shall they be as not 
to need to shelter themselves and their cattle behind 
walls. So hereafter Judea is to be “the land of unwalled 
villages” (Ezekiel 388.11). Spiritually, now the Church 
has extended herself beyond the walls (Ephesians 2. 14, 15) 
of Mosaic ordinances, and has spread from cities to 
country villages, whose inhabitants gave their Latin 
name (Pagani) to pagans, as being the last in parting with 
heathenism, 5.1... wall of fire round—Cf, v. 4. Yet 
as a city needs some wall, I JEHOVAH will act as one of 
fire which none durst approach (ch. 9. 8; Isaiah 26. 1). 
glory in the midst—not only a defence from foes outside, 
butaglory within (Isaiah 60. 19; Revelation 21. 23). Thesame 
combination of “glory and defence” is found in Isaiah 4, 
5, alluding to the pillar of cloud and fire which defended 
and enlightened Israel in the desert. Cf. Elisha in 
Dothan, 2 Kings 6.17. As God is to be her “glory,” so she 
shall be His “glory” (Isaiah 62. 3). 6. flee from the land 
of the north—i, e., from Babylon: a type of the various 
Gentile lands, from which the Jews are to be recalled 
hereafter; hence “the four winds of heaven” are speci- 
fied, implying that they are to return from all quarters 
(Deuteronomy 28, 64; Jeremiah 16. 15; Ezekiel 17.21). The 
reason why they should flee from Babylon is, (1.) because 
of the blessings promised to God’s people in their own 
land; (2.) because of the evils about to fall on their foe (v, 
7-9). Babylon was soon to fall before Darius, and its in- 
habitants to endure fearful calamities (Isaiah 48. 20; Jere- 
miah 50.8; 51. 6,45). Many of the Jews in Zechariah's 
time had not yet returned to Judea. Their tardiness was 
owing to (1.) unbelief; also, (2.) their land had long lain 
waste, and was surrounded with bitter foes; (8.) they re- 
garded suspiciously the liberty of return given by Cyrus 
and Darius, as if these monarchs designed suddenly to 
crush them; (4.) their long stay in Babylon had oblit- 
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ZECHARIAH II. , 





God's Presence in Zion Promised, 


erated the remembrance of their own land; (5.) the wealth 
and security there contrasted with Judea, where their 
temple and city were in ruins. All this betrayed foul in-— 
gratitude and disregard of God’s extraordinary favour, 
which is infinitely to be preferred to all the wealth of the 
world. [CALVIN and PEMBELLUS.] for I have spread 
you abroad—the reasoning is, I who seattered you from 
your land to all quarters, can also gather you again to it. 
%. O Zion .. . daughter of Babylon—Thou whose only 
sure dwelling is “ Zion,’”’ inseparably connected with the 
temple, art altogether out of thy place in “dwelling with 
the daughter of Babylon” (i. e., Babylon and her people, 
Psalm 137. 8; Isaiah 1. 8), After the glory—A/ler Tre- 
storing the “glory” (v. 5; Isaiah 4.5; Romans 9, 4) of Je- 
hoyah’s presence to Jerusalem, He (God the Father) hath 
commissioned ME (God the Son, Isaiah 48, 16, the Divine 
Angel: God thus being at once the Sender and the Sent) 
to visit in wrath ‘the nations which spoiled you.” Mes- 
siah’s twofold office from the Father is (1.) to glorify His 
Church; (2.) to punish its foes (2 Thessalonians 1. 7-10). 
Both offices manifest his glory (Proverbs 16. 4). toucheth 
... the apple of his eye—viz., of Jehovah's eye (Deuter- 
onomy 32.10; Psalm 17.8; Proverbs 7. 2). The pupil, or 
aperture, through which rays pass to the retina, is the 
tenderest part of the eye; the member which we most 
sedulously guard from hurt as being the dearest of our 
members; the one which feels most acutely the slightest 
injury, and the loss of which is irreparable. 9%. shake 
... hand—a mere wave of God’s hand can prostrate all 
foes (cf. Ruth 1, 13; Job 81. 21; Isaiah 11. 15; 19. 16; Acts 13, 
11). a spoil to their servants—to the Jews whom they 
had once as their slaves (cf. Isaiah 14, 2). As the Jews’ 
state between the return from Babylon and Christ’s 
coming was chequered with much adversity, this proph- 
ecy can only have its fulfilment under Christ. sent me— 
(Isaiah 48, 16; 61.1; John 10, 36.) 10. I will dwellin ... 
midst of thee—primarily at Messiah’s first advent (Psalm 
40. 7; John 1. 14; Colossians 2. 9; 1 Timothy 3. 16); more 
fully at His second advent (Isaiah 40. 10). So ch. 9% 9 
where see the Note (Isaiah 12. 6; Ezekiel 37. 27; Zephaniah 
8.14). Meanwhile God dwells spiritually in His people (2 
Corinthians 6.16), 11. many nations. . . joined to the 
Lord in that day—The result of the Jews’ exile in Baby- 
lon was that, at their subsequent return, through the dif- 
fusion of knowledge of their religion, many Gentiles be- 
came proselytes, worshipping in the court of the Gentiles 
(1 Kings 8.41). Cyrus, Darius, Alexander, Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, Augustus, and Tiberius, paid respect to the tem- 
ple by sending offerings. [GroT1us.] But all this is but 
a shadow of the future conversion of the Gentiles which 
shall result from Jehovah dwelling in Jerusalem (Psalm 
102. 15, 16; Philippians 2.10, 11). sent me unto thee— 
“unto thee” is here added to the same formula (v, 9), 
Zion first shall ‘‘ know (generally) that Jehovah of hosts 
hath sent’? Messiah, by the judgments inflicted by Him 
on Her foes. Subsequently, she shall know experi- 
mentally the particular sending of Messiah untoher, Je- 
hovah here says, “J will dwell,” and then that JEHOVAH 
of hosts sent Him; therefore Jehovah the Sender and Je-- 
hovah the Sent must be One. 12. Judah his portion in 
the holy land—Lest the joining of the Gentile “ nations 
to Jehovah” (v.11) should lead the Jews to fear that their 
peculiar relation to Him (Deuteronomy 4, 20; 9. 29; 82. 9) 
as ‘His inheritance” should cease, this verse is added to 
assure them of His making them so hereafter “again,” 
choose Jerusalem again—The course of God's grace was 
interrupted fora time, but His covenant was not set aside 
(Romans 11, 28, 29); the election was once for all, and 
therefore shall hold good for ever, 13, Be silent, O all 
flesh—(Habakkuk 2. 20.) “Let all in silent awe and rey- 
erence await the Lord’s coming interposition in behalf of 
His people!’ The address is both to the Gentile foes, who 
prided themselves on their power as if irresistible, and to 
the unbelieving Jews; who. distrusted God’s promises as” 
ineredible. Three reasons: why they must be silent are 
implied: (1.) they are but “flesh,” weak’ and ignorant; 
(2.) He is JEHOVAH, all-wise and all-powerful; (8.) He is 
already “raised up out of His place,” and who can stand 





| The Restoration of the Church, 


before Him? [PEMBELLUS] (Psalm 76, 8,9), he is raised 
up out of his holy habitation—i. ¢., out of heaven (Deu- 
teronomy 26. 15; 2 Chronicles 30. 27; Isaiah 63. 15), to judge 
and. avenge His people (Isaiah 26,21). Or, ,‘‘out of His 
holy” temple, contemptible and incomplete “as it looked 
when Zechariah urged them to rebuild it. [CALVIN.] 
t the call to all to “be silent” is rather when God 
has come forth from heaven where so long He has dwelt 
unseen, and is about inflicting vengeance on the foe, before 
taking up His dwelling in Zion and the temple. How- 
ever, Psalm 50, 1, 2(‘‘Out of Zion’’), 3 (cf, Habakkuk 2. 3), 
4, favours CALVIN’s view. God is now “silent” whilst the 
Gentile foe speaks arrogance against His people; but 
“our God shall come and no longer keep silence ;’’ then in 
turn must all flesh ‘be silent” before Him, 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1-10. FoURTH VISION. Joshua the high priest before 
the angel of Jehovah; accused by Satan, but justified by Je- 
hovah through Messiah the coming Branch. 1. Joshua as 
high priest (Haggai 1. 1) represents “ Jerusalem” (v. 2), or 
the elect people, put on its trial, and “ plucked” narrowly 
‘out of the fire.” His attitude, “standing before the 
Lord,” is that of a high priest ministering before the altar 
erected previously to the building of the temple (Ezra 3, 
2,3,6; Psalm 185.2). Yet, in this position, by reason of 
his own and his people's sins, he is represented as on 
his and their trial (Numbers 35. 12). . he showed me— 
“He” is the interpreting angel. Jerusalem's (Joshua’s) 
“filthy garments” (v. 3) are its sins which had hitherto 
brought down God’s judgments. The ‘‘change of rai- 
ment” implies its restoration to God’s favour, Satan sug- 
gested to the Jews that so consciously polluted a priest- 
hood and people could offer no acceptable sacrifice to God, 
and therefore they might as well desist from the building 
of the temple. Zechariah encourages them by showing 
that their demerit does not disqualify them for the work, 
as they are accepted in the righteousness of another, their 
great High Priest, the Branch (v. 8), a scion of their own 
royal line of David (Isaiah 11,1), The full accomplish- 
ment of Israel’s justification and of Satan the accuser’s 
being “rebuked” finally, is yet future (Revelation 12, 10), 
Cf. Revelation ll. 8, wherein ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ as here, is 
shown to be meant primarily, though including the whole 
Church in general (cf. Job 1,9), Satam—the Hebrew term 
meaning “adversary” ina law-court: as Devil is the Greek 
term, meaning Accuser. Messiah, on the other hand, is 
“*advocate” for His people in the court of heaven’s justice 
(i John 2, 1). standing at his right hand—the usual 
position of a prosecutor or accuser in court, as the left hand 
was the position of the defendant (Psalm 109. 6), The 
“angel of the Lord” took the same position just before 
another high priest was about to beget the forerunner of 
Messiah (Luke 1. 11), who supplants Satan from his place 
as accuser. Some hence explain Jude 9 as referring to 
this passage: ‘‘the body of Moses” being thus the Jewish 
Church, for which Satan contended as his by reason of its 
sins; just as the “‘body of Christ” is the Christian Church, 
Tiowever, Jude 9 plainly speaks of the literal body of 
Moses, the resurrection of which at the transfiguration 
Satan seems to have opposed on the ground of Moses’ 
error at Meribah; the same Divine rebuke, “the Lord 
rebuke thee,” checked Satan in contending for judgment 
against Moses’ body, as checked him when demanding 
judgment against the Jewish Church, to which Moses’ 
body corresponds, 2, the Lord—JEHOVAH, hereby iden- 
tified with the “angel of the Lord (Jehovah)” (v. 1). re= 
buke thee—twice repeated to express the certainty of 
Satan’s accusations and machinations against Jerusalem 
being frustrated. Instead of lengthened argument, Je- 
hovah silences Satan by the one plea, viz., God’s choice. 
chosen Jerusalem—( Romans 9. 16; 11.5.) The conclusive 
answer. If the issue rested on Jerusalem’s merit or de- 


merit, condemnation must be the award; but Jehovah’s: 


“choice” (John 15, 16) rebuts Satan’s charge against Jeru- 
salem (ch. 1. 17; 2. 16; Romans 8. 33, 34, 37), represented by 
Joshua (cf. in the great atonement, Leviticus 16, 6-20, &c.), 
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not that she may continue in sin, but be freed from it (wv. 


7). brand plucked out of . . . fire—(Amos 4, 11; 1 Peter 


4.18; Jude 23.) Herein God implies that His acquittal of 
Jerusalem is not that He does not recognize her sin (v, 3, 
4,9), but that having punished her people for it with a 


seventy years’ captivity, He on the ground of His electing 


love has delivered her from the fiery ordeal; and when 
once He hath begun a deliverance, as in this case, He will 
perfect it (Psalm 89, 30-35; Philippians 1.6). 3. filthy gare 
ments—symbol of sin (Proverbs 30, 12; Isaiah 4. 4; 64. 6). 
Proving that it is not.on the ground of His people’s right- 
eousness that. He accepts them. Here primarily the 
“filthy garments” represent the abject state temporally 
of the priesthood and people at the return from Babylon. 
Yet he “stood before the angel,” Abject as he was, he 
was before Jehovah's eye, who graciously aecepts His peo- 
ple’s services, though mixed with sin and infirmity, 4 
those that stood before him—the ministering angels (ef, 
the phrase 1 Kings 10.8; Daniel l. 5), Take away the 
filthy garments—in v, 9 it is “remove the iniquity of 
that land.’ therefore Joshua represents the land. from 
him—iil., from upon him: pressing upon him as an over- 
whelming burden, change of raiment—festal robes of 
the high priest, most costly and gorgeous ; symbol of Mes- 
siah’s imputed righteousness (Matthew 22. 11). 
toration of the glory of the priesthood is implied: first, 
partially, at the completion of the second temple; fully 
realized in the great High Priest Jesus, whose name is 
identical with Joshua (Hebrews 4.8), the Representative 
of Israel, the ‘** kingdom of priests’ (Exodus 19. 6); onee 
cJad in the filthy garments of our vileness, but being the 
chosen of the Father (Isaiah 42. 1; 44.1; 49. 1-8) He hath 


The res-. 


by death ceased from sin, and in garments of glory en-. 


tered the heavenly holy place as our High Priest (He- 
brews 8.1; 9. 24). Then, as the consequence (1 Peter 2, 
5), realized in the Chureh generally (Luke 15, 22; Revela- 
tion 19, 8), and in Israel in particular (Isaiah 61, 10, ef. 3 
6; 66. 21). 5. Amd I said—Here the prophet, rejoicing at 
the change of raiment so far made, interposes to ask for 
the crowning assurance that the priesthood would be 
fully restored, viz., the putting the mitre or priestly turban 
on Joshua: its fair colour symbolizing the official purity 
of the order restored. He does not command, but prays; 
not “Set,” but ‘‘Let them set.” Vulgate and Syriac 
version reads it, ‘‘He then said,’ which is the easier 
reading; but the very difficulty of the present Hebrew 
reading makes it less likely to come from a modern cor- 
rector of the text. angel of... Lord stood by—the Di- 
vine Angel had been sitting (the posture of a judge, Dan- 
iel 7.9); now He ‘“‘stands”’ to see that Zechariah’s prayer 
be executed, and then to give the charge (v, 6,7). 6. pro= 
tested—proceeded solemnly to declare, A forensic.term foran 
affirmation on oath (Hebrews 6.17, 18). God thus solemnly 
states the end for which the priesthood is restored to 
the people, His own glory in their obedience and pure 
worship, and theirconsequent promotion to heavenly 
honour. 7%. God's choice of Jerusalem (v. 2) was unto its 
sanctification (John 15.16; Romans 8, 29); hence the charge 
here which connects the promised blessing with obe- 
dience. my charge—the ordinances, ritual and moral 
(Numbers 3, 28, 31, 82, 38; Joshua 1,7-9; 1 Kings 2,3; Eze- 
kiel 44.16), judge my house—thon shalt long preside over 
the tem ple-ceremonial as high priest (Leviticus 10, 10; Eze- 
kiel 44.23; Malachi 2,7). [Grotrus.] Or, rule over my 
house, i.e., my people [MAURER] (Numbers 12,7; Hosea 
8.1). We know from Deuteronomy 17.9 that the priest 
judged cases. He was not only to obey the Mosaic insti- 
tute himself, but to see that it was obeyed by others, 
God's people are similarly to exercise judgment hereafter, 
as the reward of their present faithfulness (Daniel 7. 18, 
22; Luke 19, 17; 1 Corinthians 6, 2); by virtue of their royal 
priesthood (Revelation 1 6), keep my courts—guard my 
house from profanation, places to walk—free ingress 
and egress (1 Samuel 18.16; 1 Kings 3.7; 15, 17), so that 
thou mayest go through these ministering angels who 
stand by Jehovah (ch, 4.14; 6.5; 1 Kings 23.19) into His 
presence, discharging thy priestly function. In Ezekiel 
42,4 the same Hebrew word is used of a walk before the 
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priests’ chambers in the future temple. Zechariah prob- 
ably refers here to such a walk or way: Thou shalt not 
merely walk among priests like thyself, as in the old tem- 
ple walks, but among the very angels as thine associates. 
HENGSTENBERG (translates, “I will give thee guides (from) 
among these,” &c. But there is no “from” in the J7ebrew, 
English Version is therefore better. Priests are called an- 
gels or “messengers” (Malachi 2.7); they are therefore 
thought worthy to be associated with heavenly angels. 
So these latter are present at the assemblies of true Chris- 
tian worshippers (1 Corinthians 1i. 10; ef. Ecclesiastes 5. 6; 
Ephesians 8.10; Revelation 22.9). 8. Hear—On account 
of the magnitude of what He is about to say, He anon de- 
mands solemn attention. thy fellows that sit before 
thee—thy subordinate colleagues in thé priesthood; not 
that they were actually then siting before him; but their 
usual posture in consultations was on chairs or benches 
before him, whilst he sat on an elevated seat as their pres- 
ident, they are—From speaking to Joshua He passes to 
speaking of him and them, in the third person, to the at- 
tendant angels (cf. v. 9). men wondered at — Hebrew, 
*“men of wonder,” #. e., having a typical character (Isaiah 
8.18; 20.3; Ezekiel 12. 11; 24,24). Joshua the high priest 
typifies Messiah, as Joshua’s ‘fellows’ typify believers 
whom Messiah admits to share His priesthood (1 Peter 2. 
5; Revelation 5.10). This, its typical character, then, is a 
pledge to assure the desponding Jews that the priesthood 
shall be preserved till the great Antitype comes. There 
may be also an indirect reproof of the unbelief of the mul- 
titude who “ wonder” at God’s servants and even at God’s 
Son incredulously (Psalm 71.7; Isaiah 8. 18; 53.1, &e.). be= 
hold—marking the greatness of what follows. my ser- 
want—the characteristic title of Messiah (Isaiah 42,1; 49. 
8; 50. 10; 52.13; 53. 11; Ezekiel 34. 28, 24). The Branch— 
Messiah, a tender branch from the almost extinct royal 
line of David (ch. 6.12; Isaiah 4.2; 11.1; Jeremiah 23. 5; 
83.15). Luke. 78, where for “ day-spring,” branch may be 
substituted (Malachi 4.2, however, favours English Ver- 
sion), The reference cannot be to Zerubbabel (as GRotTrus 
thinks), for he was then in the full discharge of his office, 
whereas “the Branch” here is regarded as future. 9. For 
—Expressing the ground for encouragement to the Jews 
in building the temple: I (Jehovah) have laid the (foun- 
dation) stone as the chief architect, before (in the presence 
of) Joshua, by “the hand of Zerubbabel” (ch. 4,10; Ezra 
8. 8-13), so that your labour in building shall not be vain. 
Antitypically, the (foundation) stone alluded to is Christ, 
before called “the Branch.” Lest any should think from 
that term that His kingdom is weak, He now calls it ‘‘ the 
stone,” because of its solidity and strength whereby it is 
to be the foundation of the Church, and sball crush all the 
world-kingdoms (Psalm 118. 22; cf. Isaiah 28,16; Daniel 2. 
45; Matthew 21. 42; 1 Corinthians 3. 11; 1 Peter 2. 6,7). The 
angel pointing to the chief stone lying before Him, inti- 
mates that a deeper mystery than the material temple is 
symbolized. Moors thinks the “stone” is the Jewish 
Church, which Jehovah engages watchfully to guard. The 
temple, rather, is that symbolically. But the antitype of 
the foundation stone is Messiah, upon one stone shall 
be seen seven eyes—viz., the watchful “eyes” of Jeho- 
vah’s care ever fixed “upon” it (ch, 4, 10), [MAuRER.] 
The eye is the symbol of Providence: “seven,” of perfec- 
tion (Revelation 5.6; ef, 2 Chronicles 16. 9; Psalm 32. 8), 
Antitypically, ‘the seven eyes upon the stone” are the 
eyes of all angels (1 Timothy 3. 16), and of all saints (John 
8.14, 15; 12.32), and of the patriarchs and prophets (John 
8.56; 1 Peter 1. 10, 11), fixed on Christ; above all, the eyes 
of the Father ever rest with delight on Him, CALvINn 
(perhaps better) considers the seven eyes to be carved on the 
stone, i.e., not the eyes of the Father and of angels and 
saints ever fixed on Him, but His own sevenfold (perfect) 
fullness of grace, and of gifts of the Spirit (Isaiah 11.2, 3; 
John 1.16; 3.34; Colossians 1, 19; 2. 9), and His watchful 
providence now for the Jews in building the temple, and 
always for His Church, His spiritual temple. Thus the 
“stone” is not as other stones senseless, but living and full 
of eyes of perfect intelligence (1 Peter 2. 4, ‘a living stone’”’), 
who not only attracts the eyes (John 12,32) of His people, 
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but emits illumination so as to direct them to Him. ens 
grave... graving—implying Messiah’s exceeding bedaty 
and preciousness: alluding to the polished stones of the 
temple: Christ excelled them, as much as God who “ pre= 
pared His body” (Hebrews 10.5; cf. John 2, 21) is superior 
to all human builders, remove... iniquity of that 
land in one day—i., e., the iniquity and its consequences, 
viz., the punishment to which the Jews heretofore had 
been subjected (Haggai 1. 6, 9-11). The remission of sin 1s 
the fountain of every other blessing. The “one day” of 
its removal is primarily the day of national atonement 
celebrated after the completion of the temple (Leviticus 
23,27) on the tenth day of the seventh month. Antityp- 
ically, the atonement by Messiah for all men, once for all. 
(‘one day”’) offered, needing no repetition like the Mosaio 
sacrifices (Hebrews 10.10, 12, 14). 10. umder...wime... 
fig tree—emblem of tranquil prosperity (1 Kings 4, 25). 


Type of spiritual peace with God through Christ (Romans | 


5.1); and of millennial blessedness (Micah 4, 4), 


CHAPTER IY. 


Ver. 1-14. Frrra Vision. The golden candlestick and 
the two olive trees. The temple shall be completed by the 
aid of God's Spirit. 1. waked me—The prophet was lying 
in a state of ecstatic slumber with astonishment at the 
previous vision. ‘‘Came again, and waked me,” does 
not imply that the angel had departed and now returned, 
but is an idiom for ‘“‘“waked me again,” 2, candlestick— 
symbolizing the Jewish theocracy; and ultimately, the 
Church of which the Jewish portion is to be the head: the 
light-bearer (so the original is of “lights,” Matthew 5. 14, 
16; Philippians 2. 15) to the world. all... gold—all pure 
in doctrine and practice, precious and indestructible; 
such is the true ideal of the Church; such she shall be 
(Psalm 45. 13), bowl upon the top—In the candlestick of 
the tabernacle the plural is used, bowls (Exodus 25.31), The 
Hebrew implies that it was the founiain of supply of oil to 
the lamps. Christ at the head (* on the top’’) of the Chareh 
is the true fountain, of whose fulness of Wie Spirit all we re- 
ceive grace (John 1,16). his seven lamps—united in one 
stem; so in Exodus 25,32. But in Revelation 1.12 the 
seven candlesticks are separate. The Gentile churches 
will not realize their unity till the Jewish Church as the 
stem unites all the lamps in one candlestick (Romans Hl, 
16-24), The “‘seven lamps,” in Revelation 4.5, are the 
“seven Spirits of God.’’ seven pipes—feeding tubes, 
seven a piece from the “bowl” to each lamp (see Afargin) 
[MAURER and CALVIN]; Jit., seven and seven; forty-nine in 
all, The greater the number of oil-feeding pipes, the 
brighter the light of the lamps, The explanation in 
v. 6 is, that man’s power by itself can neither retard or 
advance God’s work, that the real motive-power is God's 
Spirit, The seven times seven imply the manifold modes 
by which the Spirit’s grace is imparted to the Church in her 
manifold work of enlightening the world. 3. two olive 
trees—supplying oil to the bowl. The Holy Ghost, who 
fills with His fulness Messiah (the anointed; the “bowl’), 
from whom flow supplies ofgrace to the Chureh, by it—lit., 
upon it, i.e, growing so as somewhat to overtop it. For 
the explanation of the “two” see v, 12,14. 4. The prophet 
is instructed in the truths meant, that we may read them 
with the greater reverence and attention. [CALyry.] 5. 
Knowest thou not, &c.—Not a reproof of his ignorance, 
but a stimulus to reflection on the mystery, Ne, my lord 
—Ingenious confession of ignorance; as a little child he 
casts himself for instruction at the feet of the Lord, 6, 
Not by might... but by my Spirit—As the lamps 
burned continually, supplied with oil from a source (the 
living, olive trees) which man did not make, so Zerub- 
babel. need not be disheartened because of his weak- 
ness; for as the work is one to be effected, by the living 
Spirit (cf. Haggai 2. 5).of God, man’s weakness is no obsta- 
cle, for God’s might will perfect strength out of weakness 
(Hosea 1. 7; 2 Corinthians 12, 10; Hebrews 11, 34). “Might 


and power” express human strength of every deseription,. 


physical, mental, or moral. Or, *‘ might’’ is the strength’ 
of many (an “army,” lit.): “‘power,” that of one man, 
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i we.) God can save, ‘whether with many, or 
with them that have no power” (2 Chronicles 14. 11; ef. 1 
Samuel 14. 6). So in the conversion of sinners (1 Corin- 
thians 3.6; 2 Corinthians 10. 4). ‘‘Zerubbabel” is ad- 
dressed as the chief civil authority in directing the work, 
_%. All mountain-like obstacles (Isaiah 40, 4; 49.11) in Zerub- 
babel’s way shall be removed, so that the crowning top- 
stone shall be put on, and the completion of the work be 
acknowledged as wholly of “grace.”’ Antitypically, the 
Antichristian last foe of Israel, the obstacle preventing 
her establishment in Palestine, about to be crushed be- 
fore Messiah, is probably meant (Jeremiah 51. 25; Daniel 
2.34, 44; Matthew 21. 44). bring forth the headstone— 
primarily, bring it forth from the place where it was 
chiselled, and give it to the workmen to put on the top of 
the building. It was customary for chief magistrates to 
lay the foundation, and also the crowning top-stone (ef, 
Ezra 3.10). Antitypically, the reference is to the time 
when the full number. of the spiritual Church shall be 
completed, and also when “all Israel shall be saved” (cf. 
Romans 11, 26; Hebrews 11. 40; 12. 22, 23; Revelation 7, 4- 
9). Grace, grace—The repetition expresses, Grace from 
first to last (Margin, Isaiah 26.3; 67.19). Thus the Jews 
are urged to pray perseveringly and earnestly that the 
same grace which completed it may always preserve it, 
“Shoutings” of acclamation accompanied the foundation 
of the literal temple (Ezra 3. 11,13). So shoutings of “‘ Ho- 
sanna” greeted the Saviour in entering Jerusalem (Mat- 
thew 21. 9), when about to complete the purchase of sal- 
vation by His death: His body being the second temple, 
or place of God’s inhabitation (John 2, 20, 21), So when the 
full number of the saints and of Israel is complete, and 
God shall say, “It is done,” then again shall ‘a great 
yoice of much people in heaven” attribute all to the 
“race” of God, saying, ‘‘ Alleluia! Salvation, and glory, 
and honour, and power, unto the Lord our God” (Revela- 
tion 19.1, 6). Psalm 118.22 regards Him as “the head- 
stone of the corner,” t.e., the fowndation-stone. Cf. the 
angels’ acclamations at His birth, Luke 2. 14. Here it is 
the top-stone. Messiah is not only the “ Author,” but also 
the Finisher (Hebrews 12. 2). ‘‘ Grace’’ is ascribed “ unto 


it,’ i.e. thestone, Messiah. Hence the benediction begins, - 


“The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ’’ (2 Corinthians 13, 14), 
9. Zerubbabel ... shall... finish it—(Ezra 6,15)in the 
sixth year of Darius’ reign. Lord. . .sent me unto you 
—(Ch, 2. 9.) The Divine angel announces that in what He 
has just spoken, He has been commissioned by God the 
Father. 10. who... despised... small things —He 
reproves their ungrateful unbelief, which they felt be- 
cause of the humble beginning, compared with the great- 
ness of the undertaking; and encourages them with 
the assurance that their progress in the work, though 
small, was an earnest of great and final success, because 
Jehovah's eye is upon Zerubbabel and the work, to sup- 
port Him with His favour. Contrast, “great is the day 
of Jezreel”’ (Hosea 1.11) with “the day of small things” 
here. they shall rejoice... with those seven; they 
are the eyes of the Lord—rather, “ they, even those seven 
eyes of the Lord (cf. ch. 3. 9), which, &c., shall rejoice and 
nee (i. e., rejoicingly see) the plummet (lit., the stone of tin) 
in the hand of Zerubbabel”’ [Moore]: the plummet in his 
hand indicating that the work is going forward to its 
completion. The Hebrew punctuation, however, favours 
English Version, of which the sense is, They who incredu- 
lously “despised” such “small” beginnings of the work 
as are made now, shall rejoicingly see its going on to com- 
pletion under Zerubbabel, “‘ with (the aid of) those seven,” 
viz., the ‘‘seven eyes upon one stone” (ch, 3. 9): which are 
explained, ‘‘They are the eyes of the Lord which,” &c, 
[PEMBELLUS.] So differently do men and Jehovah regard 
the “small” beginnings of Goa’s work (Ezra 3, 12; Haggai 
2,3). Men “despised”? the work in its early stage: God 
rejoicingly regards it, and shall continue to do so, run 
to and fro, &c.—Nothing in the whole earth escapes the 
eye of Jehovah, so that He can ward off all danger from 
His people, come from what quarter it may, in prosecut- 
ing His work (Proverbs 15. 3; 1 Corinthians 16.9), 11, 12. 
Zechariah three times (v. 4, 11, 12) asks as to the two olives 
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are shown the Two Anointed Ones, 


before he gets an answer; the question becomes more 
minute each time. What heat first calls ‘‘ two olive trees,” 
he afterwards calls “branches,” as on closer looking he 
observes that the ‘‘ branches” of the trees are the channels 
through which a continual flow of oil dropped into the 
bowl of the lamps (v. 2), and that this is the purpose for 
which the two olive trees stand beside the candlestick, 
Primarily, the ‘‘two” refer to Joshua and Zerubbabel. 
God, says AUBERLEN, at each of the transition periods of 
the world’s history has sent great men to guide the 
Church. So the two witnesses shall appear before the de- 
struction of Antichrist. Antitypically, “the two anointed 
ones” (v. 14) are the twofold supports, of the Church, the 
civil power (answering to Zerubbabel) and the ecclesias- 
tical (answering to Joshua, the high priest), which in the 
restored Jewish polity and temple shall “stand by,” 4. e., 
minister to “the Lord of the whole earth,” as He shall be 
called in the day that He sets up His throne in Jerusalem 
(ch. 14.9; Daniel 2. 44; Revelation 11. 15), Cf. the descrip- 
tion of the offices of the “priests” and the ‘“ prince’ 
(Isaiah 389. 23 and Ezekiel 44., 45., 46). As in Revelation 1L 
3, 4, the ‘‘two witnesses” are identified with the two olive 
trees and the two candlesticks. WorDSWORTH explains 
them to mean the Law and the Gospel: the two Testa- 
ments that wiiness in the Church for the truth of God, But 
this is at variance with the sense here, which requires 
Joshua and Zerubbabel to be primarily meant. So Moses 
(the prophet and lawgiver) and Aaron (the high priest) 
ministered to the Lord among the covenant people at the 
exodus; Ezekiel (the priest) and Daniel (a ruler) in the 
Babylonian captivity; so it shall be in restored Israel, 
Some think Elijah will appear again (cf. the transfigura- 
tion, Matthew 17. 3, 11, with Malachi 4,4,5; John 1. 21) with 
Moses, Revelation 11. 6, which mentions the very miracles 
performed by Elijah and Moses (shutting heaven so as 
not to rain, and turning water into blood), favours this (c& 
Exodus 7, 19; 1 Kings 17.1; Luke 4. 25; James 5, 16, 17). 
The period is the same, ‘three years and six months ;’” 
the scene also is in Israel (Revelation 11. 8), “where our 
Lord was crucified.’”’ It is supposed that for the first three 
and a half years of the hebdomad (Daniel 9.), God will be 
worshipped in the temple; in the latter three and a half 
years, Antichrist will break the covenant (Daniel 9, 27), 
and set himself up in the temple to be worshipped as God 
(2 Thessalonians 2,4). The witnesses prophesy the former 
three and a half years, whilst corruptions prevail and 
faith is rare (Luke 18, 8); then they are slain and remain 
dead three and a half years. Probably, besides individual 
witnesses and literal years, there is a fulfilment in long 
periods and general witnesses, such as the Church and the 
Word, the civil and religious powers so far as they have 
witnessed forGod. So “ the beast” in Revelation answers 
to the civil power of the apostasy; “ the false prophet” to 
the spiritual power. Man needs the priest to atone for 
guilt, and the prophet king to teach holiness with kingly 
authority, These two typically united in Melchisedek 
were divided between two till they meet in Messiah, the 
Antitype. Zechariah 6, 11-18 accords with this. The Holy 
Spirit in this His twofold power of applying to man the 
grace of the atonement, and that of sanctification, must in 
one point of view be meant by the two olive trees which 
supply the bowl at the top of the candlestick (i.e., Mes- 
siah at the head of the Church); for it is He who filled 
Jesus with all the fulness of His unction (John 3, 34). But 
this does not exclude the primary application to Joshua 
and Zerubbabel, “anointed” (v.14) with grace to minister 
to the Jewish Church: and so applicable to the twofold 
supports of the Church which are anointed with the 
Spirit, the prince and the priest, or minister, through— 
lit., by the hand of, i.e., by the agency of, branches—lit., 
ears; so the olive branches are called, because as ears are 
full of grain, so the olive branches are full of olives. 
golden oil—lit., gold, i. e., gold-like liquor, out of them- 
selves—Ordinances and ministers are channels of grace, 
not the grace itself. The supply comes not from a dead 
reservoir of oil, but through living olive trees (Psalm 52, 
8; Romans 12.1) fed by God, 13. Knowest thou not—God 
would awaken His people to zeal in learning His truth, 
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14, anointed ones—lit., sons of oil (Margin, Isaiah 5. 1). 
Joshua the high priest, and Zerubbabel the civil ruler, 
must first be anointed with grace themselves, so as to be 
the instruments of furnishing it to others (cf. 1 John 2. 
20, 27). 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-4. SIXTH VISION. THE FLYING ROLL. The fraudu- 
lent and perjuring transgressors of the law shall be extirpated 
from Judea, 1. flying roll—of papyrus, or dressed skins, 
used for writing on when paper was not known. It was 
inscribed with the words of the curse (Deuteronomy 27. 
15-26 ; 28. 15-68). Being written implied that its contents 
were beyond all escape or repeal (Ezekiel 2.9). Its “ flying” 
shows that its curses were ready swiftly to visit the trans- 
gressors. It was unrolled, or else its dimensions could 
not have been seen (v. 2). Being open to all, none could 
say in excuse he knew not the law and the curses of dis- 
obedience. As the previous visions intimated God’s favour 
in restoring the Jewish state, so this vision denounces 
judgment, intimating that God, notwithstanding His 
favour, did not approve of their sins. Being written on 
both sides, “on this and on that side” (v. 8) [VATABLUS] 
connects it with the two tables of the law (Exodus 32, 15), 
and implies its comprehensiveness, One side denounced 
“him that sweareth falsely (v. 4) by God’s name,” accord- 
ing to the third commandment of the jirst table, duty to 
God; the other side denounced ¢he/t, according to the 
eighth commandment, which is in the second table, duty 
to one’s neighbour. 2 length... twenty enbits... 
breadth , . . ten cubits—thirty feet by fifteen, the dimen- 
sions of the temple porch (1 Kings 6. 3), where the law was 
usually read, showing that it was divinely authoritative 
in the theocracy, Its large size implies the great number 
of the curses contained, The Hebrew for “roll” or “ vol- 
ume?”’ is used of the law (Psalm 40, 7), 3. curse... earth 
— Malachi 4.6.) The Gentiles are amenable to the curse 
of the law, as they have its substance, so far as they have 
not seared and corrupted conscience, written on their 
hearts (Romans 2, 15), eut off—lit., cleared away, as om 
this side, ..as on that side—pboth sides of the roll. 
[VATABLUS.] From this place... from this place (re- 
peated twice, as “‘ the house” is repeated in v, 4)[MAURER]; 
so “thence” is used, Genesis 37. 17 (or, “‘on this and on 
that side,” i.e., on every side), [HENDERSON.] None can 
escape, sin where he may: for God from one side to the 
other shall call all without exception to judgment. [CAL- 
vin.] God will not spare even “this place’? Jerusalem 
when it sins. [PEMBELLUS.] English Version seems to 
take VATABLUS’ view. according to it—according as it 
is written, 4. The “theft”? immediately meant is similar 
sacrilege to that complained of, Nehemiah 13, 10; Malachi 
8.8. They robbed God by neglecting to give Him His due 
in building His house, whilst they built their own houses, 
forswearing their obligations to Him; therefore, the 
“houses” they build shall be “consumed” with God’s 
“curse,” Probably literal theft and perjury accompanied 
their virtual theft and perjury as to the temple of God 
(Malachi 3, 5), Stealing and perjury go together; for the 
covetous and fraudulent perjure themselves by God’s 
name without scruple (see Proverbs 30, 9), emter... 
the house—In vain they guard and shut themselves up 
who incur the curse; it will inevitably enter even when 
they think themselves most secure, consume,,, timber 
... stones—not leaving a vestige of it. So the “stones” 
and “timber” of the house of a leper (type of the sinner) 
was to be utterly removed (Leviticus lM, 45; ef. 1 Kings 
18. 38). 

6&ll. SEVENTH VISION. THE WOMAN IN THE EPHAH. 
Wickedness and idolatry removed from the Holy Land to 
Babylon, there to mingle with their kindred elements. The 
Hebrew dry measure containing about a bushel, or seven 
anda half gallons. Alluding to the previous vision as to 
theft and perjury: the ephah which, by falsification of the 
measure, they made the instrument of defrauding, shall 
be made the instrument of their punishment. (Grortrus.] 
Cf. ‘this is their resemblance”’ (v. 6), i. e., this is a repre- 
sentation of what the Jews have done, and what they shall 
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and that of the-Woman in the Ephah, 


suffer. Their total dispersion (“ the land of Shinar” being © 
the emblem of the various Gentile lands of their present 
dispersion) is herein foretold, when the measure (to which © 
the ephah alludes) of their sins should be full. The former 
vision denounces judgment on tndividuals; this one, on 
the whole state: but enigmatically, not todiscourage their — 
present building. [PEMBELLUS.] Rather, the vision is con- 
solatory after the preceding one. [CALVIN.] Idolatry and” 
its kindred sins, covetousness and fraud (denounced in the 
vision of the roll), shall be removed far oat of the Holy 
Land to their own congenial soil, never to return (so ch. 3. 
9; Isaiah 27.9; 52.1; 60.21; Jeremiah 50. 20; Zephaniah 3, 13), 
For more than 2000 years, ever since the Babylonian exile, 
the Jews have been free from idolatry ; but the full accom- 
plishment of the prophecy is yet fature, when all sin shall 
be purged from Israel on their return to Palestine, and con- 
version to Christ. 5. went forth—The interpreting angel 
had withdrawn after the vision of the roll to receive a 
fresh revelation from the Divine Angel to communicate 
to the prophet. 6. This is their resemblance—tlit., eye 
(ef. Ezekiel 1, 4,5, 16). HENGSTENBERG translates, “Their 
(the people’s) eye” was all directed to evil, But Lnglish 
Version is better. “ This is the appearance (i. e.,an image 
of) of the Jews in all the land” (not as L’nglish Version, 
“in all the earth"), i. e., of the wicked Jews. This—Here 
used of what was within the ephah, not the ephah itself 
7. lifted wp—the cover is lifted off the ephah to let the 
prophet see the female personification of “ wickedness” 
within, about to be removed from Jadea, The cover being 
“of lead,” implies that the “ woman” cannot escape from 
the ponderous load which presses her down, talent—lIiz., 
around piece; hence a talent, a weight of 125 pounds troy, 
woman—cf, for comparison of ** wickedness” toa woman, 
Proverbs 2. 16; 5.3, 4. In personifying abstract terms, the 
feminine is used, as the idea of giving birth to life is as- 
sociated with woman, 8. wickedness—lit., the wicked- 
ness: implying wickedness in its peculiar development. 
Cf. “the man of sin,’’ 2 Thessalonians 2.3, cast it—. ¢., her, 
Wickedness, who had moved more freely whilst the heavy 
lid was partially lifted off. weight—li?., stone, 7. e., round 
mass, 9. The agents to carry away the “woman” are, 
consistently with the image, “women.” God makes the 
wicked themselves the agents of punishing and removing 
wickedness. “Two” are employed, as oneis not enough 
to carry such a load. [MAURER.] Or, the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, who carried away idolatry in the persons, 
respectively, of Israel and Judah, {HeNnprRsoN.] As two 
“anointed ones” (ch, 4, 14) stand by the Lord as His min- 
isters, so two winged women execute His purposes here in 
removing the embodiment of “ wickedness:” answering 
to the “‘mystery of iniquity” (the LXX. here in Zech- 
ariah use the same words as St, Paul and “the man of 
sin,” whom the Lord shall destroy with the spirit of His 
mouth and the brightness of His coming, 2 Thessalonians 
2.3,7,8). Their “wings” express velocity. The “stork” has 
long and wide wings, for which reason it is specified; also 
itisa migratory bird. The “wind” helps the rapid motion 
of the wings. The being “lifted up between heaven and 
earth”? implies open execution of the Judgment before 
the eyes of all. As the “woman” here is removed to 
Babylon as her own dwelling, so the woman in the 
Apocalypse of St. John is Babylon (Revelation 17. 3-5), 11. 
Tobuild ,., . housein. , . Shinar—Babylonia (Genesis 
10. 10), the capital of the God-opposed world-kingdoms, 
and so representing in general the seat of irreligion. As 
the “building of houses” in Babylon (Jeremiah 29. 5, 28) 
by the Jews themselves expressed their long exile there, 
so the building of an house for “wickedness ”’ there im- 
plies its permanent stay, set, .. upon her own base-— 
fixed there us in its proper place. ‘ Wickedness” being 
cast out of Judah, shall for ever dwell with the Antichris- 
tian apostates (of whom Babylon is the type), who shall 
reap the fruit of it, which they deserve, : 


CHAPTER. VI. 


Ver. 1-8 ErgutTH Vision. THE Four CHArtioTrs. Lo 
four chariots—Symbolizing the various dispensations of 





ision of the Four Chariots, 


_ Providence towards the Gentile nations which had been 
more or less brought into contact with Judea; especially 
in punishing Babylon. Cf. v. 8 (‘the north country,” ie., 
Babylon); ch. 1. 15; 2.6. The number “ four” is specified 
not merely in reference to the four quarters of the horizon 
(implying universal judgments), but in allusion to the 
Jour world-kingdoms of Daniel. from between two 
mountains—the valley of Jehoshaphat, between Moriah 
and Mount Olivet [Moors]; or the valley between Zion 
and Moriah, where the Lord is (ch. 2. 10), and whence He 
sends forth His ministers of judgment on the heathen, 
[MAvRER.] The temple on Mount Moriah is the symbol 
of the theocracy; hence the nearest spot accessible to 
chariots in the valley below is the most suitable for a 
vision affecting Judah in relation to the Gentile world- 
powers. The chariot is the symbol of war, and so of judg- 
ments, of brass—the metal among the ancients repre- 
senting hard solidity; so the immovable and resistless 
firmness of God’s people (cf. Jeremiah 1, 18). CALVIN 
explains the “two mountains” thus: The secret purpose 
of God from eternity does not come forth to view before 
the execution, but is hidden and kept back irresistibly 
till the fit time, as it were between lofty mountains ; the 
chariots are the various changes wrought in nations, 
which, as swift heralds, announce to us what before we 
knew not. The ‘‘two” may thus correspond to the num- 
ber of the “ olive trees” (ch. 4. 3); the allusion to the “two 
mountains’ near the temple is not necessarily excluded 
in this view. HENDERSON explains them to be the Medo- 
Persian kingdom, represented by the “ two horns” (Daniel 
8. 3, 4), now employed to execute God’s purpose in pun- 
ishing the nations; but the prophecy reaches far beyond 
those times. 2. red—implying carnage. black—repre- 
senting sorrow; also famine (Revelation 6. 5, 6; cf. ch. 1. 8). 
3. white—implying joy and victory. [CALVIN.] grizzled 
—piebald. Implying a mized dispensation, partly pros- 
perity, partly adversity. All four dispensations, though 
various in character to the Gentile nations, portended 
alike good to God’s people. bay—rather, “strong” or 
*fleet;” so Vulgate. [GESENIUS.] The horses have this 
epithet, whose part it was to “walk to and fro through 
the earth” (v. 7). However, LXX. and Chaldee agree with 
English Version in referring the Hebrew to colowr, not 
strength. 4. The prophet humbly and teachably seeks 
instruction from God, and therefore seeks notin vain. 5. 
four spirits of the heavens—heavenly spirits who 
“stand hafore Jehovah” to receive God's commands (ch. 
4.14; 1 Kings 22. 19; Job 2. 1; Luke 1. 19)in heaven (of 
which Zion is the counterpart on earth, Note, v. 1), and 
proceed with chariot speed (2 Kings 6.17; Psalm 68. 17) to 
execute them on earth in its four various quarters (Psalm 
104. 4; Hebrews 1.7, 14). [PEMBELLUS.] Or, the secret im- 
pulses of God which emanate from His counsel and provi- 
dence; the prophet implies that all the revolutions in the 
world are from the Spirit of God, and are as it were His 
messengers or spirits. [CALVIN.] 6. north country— 
Babylon (Note, Jeremiah 1.14). The north is the quarter 
specified in particular whence Judah and Israel are here- 
after to return to their own land (ch. 2.6; Jeremiah 3, 18). 
“The black horses” go to Babylon, primarily to represent 
the awful desolation with which Darius visited it in the 
fifth year of his reign (two years after this prophecy) for 
revolting. (HENDERSON.] The‘ white” goafter the “black” 
horses to the same country; two sets being sent to it be- 
cause of its greater cruelty and guilt in respect to Judea, 
The white represent Darius’ triumphant subjugation of 
it. [Moore.] Rather, I think, the white are sent to victo- 
riously subdue Medo-Persia, the second world-kingdom, 
lying in thesame quarter as Babylon, viz.,north. grizzled 
. . toward the south—i. ¢., to Egypt, the other great foe 
of God’s people. It being a part of the Greeco-Macedonian 
kingdom, stands for the whole of it, the third world-king- 
dom. %. bay—rather, “‘the fleet” (or “strong”). As the 
“red” are not otherwise mentioned, the epithet “ fleet” 
(as the Hebrew for “bay” ought to be translated) in v.3 
seems to apply to all four, and here especially to the red. 
Their office is to complete hereafter the work already 
in part executed by the previous three who have stilled 
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and that of the Crowning of Joshua. 


Babylon, Medo-Persia, and Greeco-Macedonla, viz., to 
punish finally the last great foe of Israel, the final form: 
assumed by the fourth world-kingdom, Rome, which is 
to continue down to the second advent of Christ. Hence 
they “walk to and fro through the earth,” counterwork- 
ing Satan’s “going to and fro in the earth” (Job 1.7; 2 
Thessalonians 2. 8,9; 1 Timothy 4. 1), in connection with 
the last awful development of the fourth world-kingdom, 
Their “‘ fleetness”’ is needed to counteract his restless ac- 
tivity ; their red colour implies the final great carnage (lize- 
kiel 39; Revelation 19, 17, 18,21), 8. morth...quieted ,.. 
my spirit—i.e., caused my anger to rest (Margin, Judges 8, 
3; Ecclesiastes 10,4; Ezekiel 5, 13; 16.42). Babylon aloneof 
the four great world-kingdoins had in Zechariah’s time 
been finally punished; therefore, in its case alone does 
God now say His anger is satisfied; the others had as yet 
to expiate their sin, the fourth has still to do so, 

9-15. NINTH VISION. THE CROWNING OF JOSHUA. The 
double crown is placed on Joshua’s head, symbolizing 
that the true priesthood and the kingdom shall be con- 
ferred on the one Messiah. Cf. Hebrews 6. 20; 7. 1-21, on 
Melchizedek, who similarly combined the kingdom and 
priesthood as type of Messiah. 10. Take of them of the 
captivity—Take silver and gold (v.11) from them, The 
three named came from Babylon (where some of the ex- 
iled Jews still were left) to present gifts of silver and gold 
towards the building of the temple. But in v, 11, 14, 
“crowns” are directed to be made of them, then to be set 
on Joshua’s head, and to be deposited in the temple as a 
memorial of the donors, until Messiah shall appear. 
Heldai—meaning robust. Called Helem below. Tobijah— 
1, e., the goodness of God, Jedaiah—i. e., Godknows. which 
are come from Babylom—This clause in the Hebrew 
comes after “Josiah son of Zephaniah.’’ Therefore, 
Moore thinks Josiah as well as the three “came from 
Babylon.” But as he hasa ‘‘house” at Jerusalem, he is 
plainly a resident, not a visitor. Therefore Hinglish Ver- 
sion is right; or MAURER, “Josiah son of Zephaniah, to 
whom they are come (as guests) from Babylon,” the same 
day—No time was to be lost to mark the significancy of 
their coming from afar to offer gifts to tre temple, typify- 
ing, in the double crown made of their gifts and set on 
Joshua's head, the gathering in of Israel’s outcasts to 
Messiah hereafter, who shall then be recognized as the 
true king and priest. 11. The high priest wore a crown 
above the mitre (ch. 3.5; Leviticus 8.9). Messiah shall 
wear many crowns, one surmounting the other (Revela- 
tion 19. 12). It was a thing before unknown in the Levit- 
ical priesthood, that the same person should wear at once 
the crown of a king and that of a high priest (Psalm 110, 
4; Hebrews 5. 10). Messiah shall be revealed fully in this 
twofold dignity when He shall “restore the kingdom to 
Israel” (Acts 1.6). 12, Behold the man—viz., shall arise. 
Pilate unconsciously spake God’s will concerning Him, 
“ Behold the man” (John 19.5). The sense here is, *‘ Be- 
hold in Joshua a remarkable shadowing forth of Mes- 
siah.” It is not for his own sake that the crown is placed 
on him, but as type of Messiah abont to be at once king 
and priest. Joshua could not individually be crowned” 
king, not being of the royal line of David, but only in his 
representative character, Branch—(WVote, ch, 3.8; Isaiah 
4,2: Jeremiah 28. 5; 33.15), lhe shall grew up out of his 
place—retaining the image of a “branch;” “He shall 
sprout up from His place,” i. e., the place peculiar to Him: 
not merely from Bethlehem or Nazareth, but by his own 
power, without man’s aid, in His miraculous conception 
[HENDERSON]; asense brought out in the original, “ from 
under Himself,” or “from (of) Himself.” [CALVIN.] 
Moore makes it refer to his growing lowly in his place of 
obscurity, ‘‘as a tender plant and a root out of a dry 
ground” (Isaiah 53. 2), for thirty years unknown except 
as the reputed son of a carpenter. MAURER translates, 
“Under Him there shall be growth (in the Church).” 
English Version accords better with the Hebrew (cf. Exodus 
10. 23). The idea in a Branch is that Christ’s glory is grow- 
ing, not yet fully manifested as a full-grown tree. There- 
fore men reject Him now. build the temple—The prom- 
ise of the future true building of the spiritual temple by 
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Messiah (Matthew 16. 18; 1 Corinthians 3. 17; 2 Corin- 
thians 6.16; Ephesians 2. 20-22; Hebrews 3.3) is an earnest 
to assure the Jews, that the material temple will be built 
_by Joshua and Zerubbabel, in spite of all seeming obsta- 
cles, It also raises their thoughts beyond the material to 
the spiritual temple, and also to the future glorious tem- 
ple, to be reared in Israel under Messiah's superintend- 
ence (Ezekiel 40., 41., 42., 43). The repetition of the same 
clause (v. 13) gives emphasis to the statement as to Mes- 
siah’s work. 13. bear the glory—i.e., wear the insignia 
of the kingly glory, “the crowns” (Psalm 21.5; 102. 16; 
Isaiah 52. 13). He himself shall bear the glory, not thon, 
Joshua, though thou dost bear the crowns. The Church's 
dignity is in her head alone, Christ. So Eliakim, type of 
Messiah, was to have ‘‘all the glory of his father’s house 
hung upon him” (Isaiah 22, 24), sit—tmplying security 
and permanence. priest . .. throme—(Genecsis H. 18; 
Psalm 110.4; Hebrews 5. 6, 10; 6.20; 7). counsel of peace... 
between. . . both—Joshua and Zerubbabel, the religious 
and civil authorities co-operating in the temple typify 
the peace, or harmonious union, between both the kingly 
and priestly offices. The kingly majesty shall not de- 
press the priestly dignity, nor the priestly dignity the 
kingly majesty. [JERoME.] The peace of the Church, for- 
merly sought for in the mutual ‘‘counsels” of the kings 
and the priests, who had been always distinct, shall be 
perfectly ensured by the concurrence of the two offices 
in the one Messiah, who by his mediatorial priesthood 
purchases it, and by His kingly rule maintains it. Vri- 
TRINGA takes “ His throne” to be Jehoyab the Father’s, 
Thus it will be, ‘‘there shall be... peace between the 
Branch and Jehovah.” [LUDOVICUS DE Di£v.] The other 
view is better, viz., ‘* Messiah’s throne,” As Priest He ex- 
piates sin; as King, extirpates it. ‘‘ Cownsel of peace,” 
implies that it is the plan of infinite ‘‘ wisdom,” whence 
Messiah is called ‘‘ Counsellor” (Isaiah 9. 6; Ephesians 1. 
8, 11; Hebrews 6.17). Peace between the kingly and 
priestly attributes of Messiah implies the harmonizing 
of the conflicting claims of God’s justice asa King, and 
His loveas a Father and Priest. Henceis produced peace 
to man (Luke 2. 14; Acts 10. 36; Ephesians 2, 13-17). It is 
only by being pardoned through His atonement and ruled 
Dy His laws, that we can find “peace.” The royal 
“throne” was always connected with the *“* temple,” as is 
the case in the Apocalypse (Revelation 7.15), because 
Christ is to be a king on His throne and a priest, and be- 
cause the people, whose “king” the Lord is, cannot ap- 
proach Him except by a priestly mediation. [Roos.] 
Jesus shall come to effect, by His presence (Isaiah 11. 4; 
Daniel 7. 17), that which is looked for, in His absence, by 
other means in vain. He shall exercise His power medi- 
atorially as priest on His throne (v. 13); therefore His 
reign is for a limited period, which it could not be if it 
were the final and everlasting state of glory. But being 
for a special purpose, to reconcile all things in this wortd, 
now disordered by sin, and so presentit to God the Father 
that He may again for the first time since the fall come 
into direct connection with His creatures; therefore 
if is limited, forming the dispensation in the fulness 
of times (Ephesians 1. 10), when God shall gather in one 
all things in Christ, the final end of which shall be, “God 
all in all” (1 Corinthians 15, 24-28), 14. the crowns 
shall be to Helem, &c. .., a memorial—deposited 
in the temple, to the honour of the donors; a memorial, 
too, of the coronation of Joshua, to remind all of Messiah, 
the promised antitypical king-priest, soon tocome. Helem, 
the same as Heldaiabove. So Hen (i. e., favour) is another 
name for Josiah (i.e., God founds) above. The same per- 
son often had two names. 15. they... far off shall 
build—The reason why the crowns were made of gold re- 
ceived from afar, viz., from the Jews of Babylon, was to 
typify the conversion of the Gentiles to Messiah, King of 
Israel. This, too, was included in the “ peace’? spoken of 
in v.13 (Acts 2.39; Ephesians 2, 12-17), Primarily, how- 
ever, the return of the dispersed Israelites “from afar’ 
(Isaiah 60. 9) to the king of the Jews at Jerusalem is in- 
tended, to be followed, secondly, by the conversion of the 
Gentiles from “far off” (ch, 2.11; 8, 22, 23; Isaiah 60, 10; 
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Fasting Reprvedl by Zechariah. 
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57.19). build in the temple—Christ “ builds the tem; 
(v. 12, 13; Hebrews 38. 3, 4): His people “build in the tem- 
ple.”” Cf. Hebrews 3. 2, ‘Moses in His house.” ye shall 
know, &c.—when the event corresponds tothe prediction 
(ch. 2.9; 4.9). this shall come to pass, if ye... obey, 
&c.—To the Jews of Zechariah’s day a stimulus is given te 
diligent prosecution of the temple building, the work 
which it was meanwhile their duty to fulfil, relying on 
the bope of the Messiah about afterwards to glorify it. 
The completion of the temple shall ‘‘come to pass,” if ys 
diligently on your part “obey the Lord.” It is not meant 
that their unbelief could set aside God’s gracious purpose 
as to Messiah’s coming. But there is, secondarily, meant, 
that Messiah’s glory as priest-king of Israel] sball not be 
manifested to the Jews till they turn to Him with 
obedient penitence. They meanwhile are cast away 
‘*branches” until they be “graffed’” in again on the 
Branch and their own olive tree (ch. 33; 12, 10-12; Matthew 
23. 39; Romans 11, 16-24). 


CHAPTER, Vil. 


Ver. 1-H. II. Drpacric PART, CHAPS 7., 8. OBEDIENCE, 
RATHER THAN FASTING, ENJOINED: ITS REWARD. i, 
fourth year of... Darius—two years after the previous 
prophecies (ch. 1. 1, &c.). Chislen—meaning torpidity, the 
state in which nature is in November, answering to this 
month, 2. they... sent unto .. . house of God—the 
Jews of the country sent to the house of God or econgrega- 
tion at Jerusalem. The altar was long sinee reared (Hzra 
8. 3), though the temple was not completed till two years 
afterwards (Ezra 6, 15). The priests’ duty was to give de- 
cision on points of the law (Deuteronomy 17.9; Matthew 
2.4). Beth-el is here used instead of Beth-Jehovah, because 
the religious authorities, rather than the house itself (de- 
signated Beth-Jehovah next verse), are intended. The 
old Beth-ei had long ceased to be the seat of idol-wor- 
ship, so that the name bad lost its opprobrious meaning, 
“The house of the Lord” is used for the congregation of 
worshippers headed by their priests (ch. 3.7; Hosea 8. 1). 
MAURER makes the “house of God” nominative to 
“sent.” HENDERSON makes“ Beth-el”’ so. Sherezer—an 
Assyrian name meaning, Prefect of the treasury. Regem- 
melech—meaning, The king’s official. These names per- 
haps intimate the semi-heathen character of the inquir- 
ers, which may also be implied in the name “ Beth-el’”’ 
(Hebrew for “ house of God’’), so notorious once for its calf- 
worship. They sent to Jehovah's house as their forefathers 
sent to old Beth-el, not in the spirit of true obedience, 
pray before the Lord—lit., to entreat the face of, &., i. €., to 
offer sacrifices, the accompaniment of prayers, to con- 
ciliate His favour (1 Samuel 18.12). 3. should Ll weep in 
the fifth month—‘ I” represents here the people of God 
(ef. ch. 8. 21). This rather favours MAURER'S view, taking 
“the house of God,” the congregation, as nominative to 
“sent.” Their hypocrisy appeared because they showed 
more concern about a ceremony of human institution 
(not improper in itself) than about nioral obedience. If, 
too, they had trusted God’s promise as to the restoration 
of Church and State, the fast would have now given place 
to joy, for which there was more cause than for grief, 
[PEMBELLUS.] to the prophets—Haggai and Zechariah 
especially. The tenth day of the fu'th month was kept a fast, 
being tbe anniversary of the destruction of Jerusalem 
(Jeremiah 52, 12-14). They ask, Should the fast be eon- 
tinued, now that the temple and city are being restored? 
separating myself—sanctifying myself by separation, 
not only from food, but from all defilements (cf. Joel 2, 
16), as was usual inasolemn fast, 5. speak unto all—The 
question had been asked in the name of the people in 
general by Sherezer and Regem-melech. The self-im- 
posed fast they were tired of, not having observed it in the 
spirit of true religion. seventh month—This fast was in 
memory of the murder of Gedaliah and those with him 
at Mizpah, issuing in the dispersion of the Jews (2 Kings 
25, 25, 26; Jeremiah 41.1-3). did ye... fast unto me}— 
No; it was to gratify yourselves in hypocritical will-wor- 
ship. Ifithad been * unto me” ye would have “separated 


- fulfilled, therefore still to be so, 





yourselves” not only from food, but from your sins (Isaiah 

. They falsely made the fast an end intrinsically 
meritorious in itself, not a means towards God’s glory in 
their sanctification. The true principle of piety, reference 
to God, was wanting: hence the emphatic repetition of 
“unto me.” Before settling questions as to the outward 
forms of piety (however proper, as in this case), the great 
question was as to piety itself; that being once settled, all 
their outward observances become sanctified, being “unto 
the Lord” (Romans 14. 6), 6. dtd not ye eat for yourselves ? 
—lit., “Is it not ye who eat?” te¢., it is not unto me and 
my glory. It tends no more to my glory, your feasting 
than your fasting. 7%. Should ye not hear the words— 
rather, ““Should ye not do the words,” as their question 
naturally was as to what they should do (v.3); “ hearing” 
is not mentioned till v.12. The sense is, It is not fasts 
that Jehovah requires of you, but that ye should keep His 
precepts given to you at the time when Jerusalem was in 
its integrity. Had ye done so then, ye would have had no 
occasion to institute fasts to commemorate its destruction, 
for it would never have been destroyed (v. 9-14). [MAv- 
RER.] Or, as Margin, “Are not these the words” of the 
older prophets (Isaiah 58.3; Jeremiah 14. 12) which threat- 
ened a curse for disobedience, which the event has so 


awfully confirmed. If ye follow them in sin, ye must - 


follow them in suffering. English Version is good sense: 
Ye inquire anxiously about the fasts, whereas ye ought 
to be anxious about hearing the lesson taught by the 
former prophets, and verified in the nation’s punishment; 
penitence and obedience are required rather than fasts. 
the plain—south-west of Jerusalem. They then in- 
habited securely the region most unguarded. 9. speaketh 
—implying that these precepts addressed to their ances- 
tors were the requirements of Jehovah not merely then, 
but new. We must not only not hurt, but help our fellow- 
men. God is pleased with such loving obedience, rather 
than with empty ceremonies. 10. imagine evil—i. e., 
devise evil. LXX. take it, Harbour not the desire of re- 
venge (Leviticus 19.18). “‘ Devise evil against one another” 
is simpler (Psalm 36.4; Micah 2.1). 11. pulled away the 
shouider —lit., “presented a refractory shoulder; an 
image from beasts refusing to bear the yoke (Margin, 
Nehemiah 9. 29). stopped... ears—(Isaiah 6. 10; Jere- 
miah 7. 26; Acts 7. 57.) 12. hearts... adamant—(Ezekiel 
$.9:11.19.) Lord... sentin hfs Spirit by ... prophets 
—i.e., sent by the former prophets inspired with His Spirit. 
therefore ... great wrath—(2 Chronicles 36.16.) As they 
pushed from them the yoke of obedience, God laid on 
them the yoke of oppression. As they made their heart 
hard as adamant, God brake their hard hearts with judg- 
ments. Hard hearts must expect hard treatment. The 
harder the stone, the harder the blow of the hammer to 
breakit. 3. he cried—by his prophets. they eried—in their 
calamities. I... not hear—retribution in kind (Proverbs 
1. 24-26; Isaiah 1.15; Micah 3.4). 14. whirlwind—of wrath 
(Nahum 1.3), nations whom they knew not—foreign 
and barbarous. desolate after them—after their expul- 
sion and exile. It was ordered remarkably by God’s 
providence, that no occupants took possession of it, but 
that during the Jews’ absence it was reserved for them 
against their return after seventy years. they laid... 
desolate—the Jews did so by their sins. The blame of 
their destruction lay with themselves, rather than with 
the Babylonians (2 Chronicles 36. 21). pleasant land— 
Canaan. Lit., the land of desire (Jeremiah 3. 19). 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-2. CoNTINUATION OF THE SUBJECT IN CHAP. 7. 
After urging them to obedience by the fate of their fathers, he 
urges them to it by promises of coming prosperity. 2. jealous 
for Zion—{Ch. 1. 14.) with great fury—against her op- 
pressors. 3.1Lam returned—i, ¢., am determined to re- 
turn. My decree to that effect is gone forth. Jerusalem 
.«. city of truth—i. e., faithful to her God, who is the 
God of truth (Isaiah 1. 21, 26; John 17.17), Never yet fully 
the mountain of the 
Lord—(Isaiah 2, 2,3,) holy mountain—(Jeremiah 31, 23,) 
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4. So tranquil and prosperous shall the nation be, that 
wars shall no longer prematurely cut off the people: men 
and women ‘shall reach advanced ages. The promise of 
long life was esteerned one of the greatest blessings in the 
Jewish theocracy with its temporal rewards of obedience 
(Exodus 20. 12; Deuteronomy 4. 40). Hence this is a lead- 
ing feature in millennial blessedness (Isaiah 65. 20, 22), 
for very age—iil., “for multitude of days.” 5, boys and 
girls playing—implying security and a numerous prog- 
eny, accounted a leading blessing among the Jews. Con- 
trast Jeremiah 6.11; 9.21. 6. However impossible these 
things just promised by me seem to you, they are not so 
with God. The “remnant” that had returned from the 
captivity, beholding the city desolate, and the walls and 
houses in ruins, could hardly believe what God promised. 
The expression “remnant” glances at their ingratitude in 
rating so low God’s power, though they had experienced 
it so “marvellously” displayed in their restoration. A 
great source of unbelief is, men ‘‘Jimit’? God’s power by 
these days —“ of smail 
things” (ch. 4. 10), when such great things promised 
seemed incredible. MAURER, after JEROME, transiaies, 
“in those days;” i. e., if the thing which I promised to do 
in those days, seem “‘ marvellous,” &¢, ¥, save my people 
from ...east. . . west—i. ¢., from every region (cf. Psalm 
50.1; the “ West” is lit., ‘the going down of the sun’’) to 
which they are scattered; they are now found especially 
in countries west of Jerusalem, The dispersion under 
Nebuchadnezzar was only to the east, viz,, to Babylonia, 
The restoration, including a spiritual return to God (v. 8), 
here foretold, must therefore be still future (Isaiah LL. 11, 
12; 43.5,6; Ezekiel 37.21; Amos 9. 14, 15; also ch. 13.9; 
Jeremiah 30. 22; 31.1, 33). 8. im truth—in good faith, both 
on their sideand mine: God being faithful to His everlast- 
ing covenantand enabling them by His Spirit to be faith- 
fultohim., 9-13. All adversities formerly attended them 
when neglecting to build the temple: but now God prom- 
ises all blessings, as an encouragement to energy in the 
work, hands... strong—be of courageous mind (2 Sam- 
uel 16. 21), not merely in building, but in general, as having 
such bright prospects (v. 13, &c,), these days—the time that 
had elapsed between the prophet’s having spoken “ these 
words” and the time (v. 10; ef. Haggai 2. 15-19) when they 
set about in earnest restoring the temple. the prophets 
—Haggai and Zechariah himself (Ezra 6,1, 2), The same 
prophets who promised prosperity at the foundation of 
the temple, now promised yet greater blessings hereafter. 
10. before these days—before the time in which ye again 
proceeded with the building of the temple (v, 9), viz., at 
the time that the temple lay neglected, no hire for man 
.. . beast—i. e., no produce of the field to repay the labour 
of man and beast on it (Haggai L 6,9, 10; 2,16), meither 
.-. peace to him that went out or came in—(2 Chroni- 
cles 15. 5.)) No one could in safety do his business at home 
or abroad, in the city or in the country, whether going or 
returning. because of the affiictiom—so sorely pressed 
were they by the foe outside. MAURER franslates, “ Be- 
cause of the foe” (Ezra 4.1). every one against,,, neigh- 
bour—There was intestine discord, as well as foes from 
without. 12. “ But now that the temple has been built, I 
will not doasI had formerly done to those who returned 
from Babylon.” (JEROME.] Henceforth I will bless you. 
12. seed... prosperous—i.¢., shall not fail to yield 
abundantly (Hosea 2, 21,22; Haggai 2. 19), Contrast with 
this verse. Haggai 1. 6, 9-11; 2.16. dew—especially bene- 
ficial in hot countries where rain is rare, 13. a curse—As 
the heathen have made you another name for @ curse, 
wishing to their foes as bad a lot as yours (Jeremiah 24. 95 
29.18); so your name shall be a formyla of blessing, s0 that 
men shall say to their friend, May thy lot be as happy as 
that of Judah (Genesis 48.20). Including also the idea of 
the Jews being a source of blessing to the Gentile nations 
(Micah 5.7; Zephaniah 3.20). The distinct mention of 
“ Judah” and “ Israel” proves that the prophecy has not yet 
had its full accomplishment, as Jerael (the ten tribes) has 
never yet been restored, though individuals of Israel re- 
turned with Judab, 14, I thought—I determined. you 
—i.e., your fathers, with whom ye are one; the Jewish 
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Church of all ages being regarded as an organic whole (cf. 
Haggai 2,5; Matthew 23. 31,32). repented not—I changed 
not my purpose, because they changed not their mind (2 
Chronicles 36. 16). With the froward God shows Uimself 
froward (Psalm 18, 26), If the threatened punishment has 
been so unchangeably inflicted, much more will God 
surely give the promised blessing, which is so much more 
consonant to His nature (Jeremiah 31. 28), 16,17. The 
promised blessings are connected with obedience, God's 
covenanted grace will lead those truly blessed by it to 
holiness, not licentiousness, truth to... neighbour— 
not that the truth should not be spoken to foreigners too; 
but he makes it an.aggravation of their sin, that they 
spared not even their brethren. Besides, and above all 
outward ordinances (ch, 7. 3), God requires truth and jus- 
tice. judgment of, .. peace—Equitable decisions tend 
to allay feuds 1nd produce peace. gates—the place where 
courts of judicature in the East were held. 17. all these 
... 1 hate—therefore ye too ought tohate them, Relig- 
ion consists in conformity to God’s nature, that we should 
love what God loves, and hate what God hates, 18, 19. 
The prophet answers the query (ch. 7, 3) as to the fast in 
the fifth month, by a reply applying to all their fasts: 
these are to be turned into days of rejoicing. So Jesus 
replied to His disciples when similarly consulting Him 
as to why fasting was not imposed by Him, as it was 
by John the Baptist. When the Sun of righteousness 
shines, tears are dried up (Matthew 9.15). So hereafter 
(Isaiah 35,10), fast of ,, . fourth month—On the fourth 
month of the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, on the 
ninth day, Jerusalem was taken (Jeremiah 59, 2; 52. 6,7). 
It was therefore made a fast day. fifth... seventh— 
(Notes, ch. 7. 3-5.) tenth—On the tenth month and tenth 
day, in the ninth year of Zedekiah, the siege began (Jere- 
miah 52.4), therefore love the truth—or, “only love.” 
English Version is better, God’s blessing covenanted to 
Israel is not made to depend on Israel’s goodness: but 
Israel’s goodness should follow as the consequence of God’s 
gracious promises (v, 16,17; ch, 7.9, 10). God will bless, but 
not those who harden themselves in sin, 20. (Isaiah 2.3; 
Micah 4,2.) Thus saith the Lord of hosts—A preface 
needed to assure the Jews, now disheartened by the perils 
surrounding them, and by the humble aspect of the tem- 
ple “Unlikely as what follows may seem to you, Jeho- 
vah of hosts, boundless in resources, saith it, therefore it 
shall be so.” Just before Christ’s coming, a feeling grew 
up among the heathen of the unsatisfactoriness of their 
systems of religion and philosophy; this disposed them 
favourably towards the religion of the Jew, so that prose- 
lytes embraced the worship of Jehovah from various 
parts of Asia; these again were predisposed to embrace 
Christianity when preached to them (Acts 2, 9-12, 41), But 
the full accomplishment of the conversion of the Gentiles 
foretold here is reserved till ‘‘ Jerusalem”’ (v, 22) becomes 
the centre of Christianized Jewry (Romans 11, 12, 15), 24. 
Let us...%I—manifesting zeal and love: converted 
themselves, they. seek the conversion of others (Song of 
Solomon 1.4), To exhortation in general (‘Let us go”), 
they add individual example (“I will go’). Or, the change 
from plural to singular implies that the general consent 
in religious earnestness leads each individual to decide for 
God. go speedily—lil., go, going: implying intense earn- 
estness, pray—Hebrew, entreat the face (ch. 7.2); entreat 
His favour and grace, 22. many... strong nations 
... in Jerusalem—in contrast to the few and weak Jews 
now building the temple and city, then such shall be their 
influence that many and strong nations shall come to wor- 
ship Jehovah their God in Jerusalem (Isaiah 60,3; 66, 23), 
23. ten—a definite number for an indefinite, So in Le- 
viticus 22. 26; Numbers 14, 22, of all languages of the 
nations—i, ¢., of nations of all languages (ef, Isaiah 66, 18; 
Revelation7,9), take hold of the skirt—a gesture of sup- 
pliant entreaty as toasuperior, Cf. Isaiah 3.6; 4.1, ona 
different occasion. The Gentiles shall eagerly seek to 
share the religious privileges of the Jew. The skirt with 
a fringe and blae riband upon it (Numbers 15. 38; Deute- 
ronomy 22.12) was a distinguishing badge of a Jew. God 
is with you—the effect produced on unbelievers in enter- 
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God Defendeth His' Church, 


ing the assemblies of the Church (1 Corinthians 14, 25), 
But primarily, that produced on the aations in witness- 
ing the deliverance of the Jews by Cyrus, Finally, that 
to be produced on the nations by the future grand intet- 


position of Messiah in behalf of His people, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-17, CHAPS. 9, TO 14, ARE PROPHETICAL, Writ- 
ten long after the previous portions of the book, whence 
arise the various features which haye been made grounds 
for attacking theirauthenticity, notwithstanding the tes- 
timony of the LXX. and of the compilers of the Jewish 
canon in their favour, See Introduction. ALEXANDER’S 
CONQUESTS IN SyRIA (v. 1-8), Gop’s PEOPLE SAFE BE- 
CAUSE HER KING COMETH LOWLY, BUT A SAVIOUR (v. 9-10), 
THE MACCABEAN DELIVERANCE A TYPE THEREOF (v. li- 

7) 1.im..,. Hadrach—rather, concerning or against 
Hadrach (cf. Isaiah 21,13), “ Burden’ means a prophecy 
BURDENED with wrath against the guilty. MAURER, not so 
well, explains it, What is taken up and uttered, the utter- 
ance, a solemn declaration, Badrach—a part of Syria, near 
Damascus, As thename is not mentioned in ancient his- 
tories, it probably was the less-used name of a region hay- 
ing two names (Hadrach and Bikathaven, Margin, Amos 
1,5); hence it passed into oblivion, An ancient RaBRI 
JOSE is, however, stated to have expressly mentioned if, 
An Arab, Jos. Abassi, also in 1768 declared to MICHAELIS, 
that there was then a town of the name, and that it was 
capital of the region Hadrach. The name means enclosed 
in Syrian, i. e., the west interior part of Syria, enclosed by 
hills, the Ceelo-Syria of Strabo. [MAURER.] JEROME con- 
siders Hadrach to be the metropolis of Ccelo-Syria, as Da- 
mascus was of the region about that city. HENGSTENBERG 
regards Hadrach as a symbolical name of Persia, which 
Zechariah avoids designating by its proper name, not to 
offend the government under which he lived. But the 
context seems to refer to.the Syrian region. GErsSENiUS 
thinks that the name is that of a Syrian king, which 
might more easily pass into oblivion than that of a region, 
Cf. the similar ‘‘ land of Sihon,’’ &c., Nehemiah 9,22. Dae 
mascus .., rest thereof—i.e., the place on which the 
“burden” of the Lord’s wrath shall rest. It shall be per- 
manently settle on it until Syria is utterly prostrate, 
Fulfilied under Alexander the Great, who overcame Sy- 
ria. (CURTIUS, B.3.and 4.) eyes of aman, as of all... 
Israel ,. . toward the Lord—the eyes of men in general, 
and of all Israelin particular, through consternation at 
the victorious progress of Alexander, shall be directed to 
Jehovah, The Jews, when threatened by him beeause of _ 
Jaddua the high priest’s refusal to swear fealty to him, 
prayed earnestly to the Lord, and so were delivered 
(2 Chronicles 20, 12; Psalm 23,2). Lypical of the effect of 
God’s judgments hereafter on all men, and especially on 
the Jews in turning them to Him, MAURER, PEMBELLUS, 
«&c., less probably translate, ‘* The eyes of the Lord are upon 
man, as they are upon all Israel,” viz., to punish the un- 
godly, and to protect His people. He who has chastised 
His people, will not fail to punish men for their sins se- 
yerely. The “all,” I think, implies that whereas men’s 
attention generally (whence ‘“‘inan’’ is the expression) 
was directed to Jehovah’s judgments, uil Israel especiaily 
looks to Him, 2. Mamath—a Syrian kingdom with a 
capital of the same name,north of Damaseus, shall bor= 
der thereby—shall be joined to Damascus in treatment, 
as it is in position; shall share in the burden of wrath of 
which Damascus is, the resting-place. MAuRER under- 
stands “ which ;” **Hamath, which borders on Damascus, 
also shall be the resting-place of Jehovah’s wrath” (the latter 
words being supplied from v. 1). Riblah, the scene of the 
Jews’ sufferings from their foe, was there: it therefore 
shall suffer (2 Kings 23, 33; 25.6, 7, 20,21). Tywus.,. Zie 
don—lying in the conqueror’s way on his mareh along 
the Mediterranean to Egypt (cf. Isaiah 23). Zidon, the 
older city, surrendered, and Abdolonymus was made its 
viceroy. very wise—in her own eyes. Referring to Tyre: 
v. 3 shows wherein her wisdom consisted, viz,, in building a 
stronghold, and heaping up gold and silver (Ezekiel 28,3-5 
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- 12,17). On Alexander’s expressing his wish to sacrifice 
Im Hercules’ temple in New Tyre on the island, she 
_ showed her wisdom in sending a golden crown, and re- 
plying that the true and ancient temple of Hercules was 
at Old Tyre on the mainland. With all her wisdom she 
cannot avert herdoom. 3. The heathen historian, Dro- 
DORUS SICULUS (17. 40), confirms this. “Tyre had the great- 
est confidence owing to her insular position and fortifica- 
tions, and the abundant stores she had prepared.” New 
‘Tyre was on an island 700 paces from the shore. As 
Isaiah’s and Ezekiel’s (Ezekiel 27.) prophecies were di- 
rected against Old Tyre on the mainland, and were ful- 
filled by Nebuchadnezzar, so Zechariah’s are against 
New Tyre, which was made seemingly impregnable by a 
double wall 150 feet high, as well as the sea on all sides, 
4. (Ezekiel 26. 4, 12; 27. 27), cast her out — Jcbrew, dis- 
possess her, t.e., will cast her inhabitants into exile, 
{Grorrus.] Alexander, though without a navy, by in- 
credible labour constructed a mole of the ruins of Old 
Tyre (fulfilling Ezekiel 26. 4-12, &c., by ‘scraping her 
dust from her,” and ‘laying her stones, timber, and 
dust in the midst of the water’’), from the shore to the 
island, and, after a seven months’ siege, took the city 
by storm, slew with the sword about 8000, enslaved 
13,000, crucified 2000, and set the city on “fire,” as here 
foretold. (Curtrius, B. 4] smite her power in the sca— 
—situated though she be in the sea, and so seeming im- 
pregnable (ef, Ezekiel 28. 2, “I sit in the seat of God, in the 
midst of the sew’). ‘‘Her power” includes not only her 
fortifications, but her fleet, all of which Alexander sunk 
in the sea before her very walls. (Currrus, B.4.] Ezekiel 
26.17 corresponds, “‘ How art thou destroyed which wast 
strong in the sea!” 5. Ashkelon, &c.—G'ath alone is 
omitted, perhaps as being somewhat inland, and so ont 
of the route of the advancing conqueror, Ekron,. . ex= 
pectation , . . ashamed —Ekron, the farthest north of 
the Philistine cities, had expected Tyre would withstand 
Alexander, and so check his:progress southward through 
Philistia to Egypt. This hope being confounded (‘‘ put to 
shame”), Ekron shall “ fear.’’ king shall perish from 
Gaza--its government shall be overthrown, In literal 
fultilinent of this prophecy, after a two months’ siege, 
Gaza was taken by Alexander, 10,000 of its inhabitants 
slain, and the rest sold as slaves. Betis the satrap, or 
petty “king,” was bound to a chariot by thongs thrust 
through the soles of his feet, and dragged round the city. 
G. bastard—not the rightful heir; vile and low men, such 
as are bastards (Deuteronomy 23.2). [GROTIUS.] An alien ; 
so LXX.; implying the desolation of the regiou wherein 
men shall not settle, but sojourn in only as aliens passing 
through. [CALVIN.] 7%. take... his blood out of... 
mouth—Blood was forbidden as food (Genesis 9.4; Levit- 
icus 7.26), abominations—things sacrificed to idols and 
then partaken of by the worshippers (Numbers 25, 2; Acts 
15. 29). The sense is, “I will cause the Philistines to cease 
from the worship of idols.”’ evem he shall be for our God 
—‘‘even he,” like Hamath, Damascus, Tyre, &c., which, 
these words imply, shall also be converted to God (Isaiah 
56. 8, ‘son of the stranger joined himself to the Lord’’). 
[ROSENMYLLER.] The “even,” however, may mean, Be- 
sides the Hebrews, “even” the Philistine shall worship Je- 
hovah (so Isaiah 56.8). [MAURER.] heshall be as a gov~ 
ernor in Judah—On the conversion of the Philistine 
prince, he shall have the same dignity ‘in Judah asa 
governors ;” there shall be no distinction. [HENDERSON. ] 
he Philistine princes with their respective states shall 
equally belong to the Jews’ communion, as if they were 
among the “ governors” of states “in Judah.” [MAURER.] 
Ekron as a Jebusite—The Jebusites, the original inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem, who, when subjugated by David, 
were incorporated with the Jews (2 Samuel 24. 16, &c.), and 
enjoyed their privileges: but in a subordinate position 
civilly (L Kings 9. 20, 21), The Jebusites’ condition under 
Solomon being that of bond-servants and tributaries, 
CALVIN explains the verse differently: “‘I will rescue the 
Jew from the teeth of the Philistine foe (image from wild 
beasts rending their prey with their teeth), who would 
have devoured him, as he would devour blood or flesh of 
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his abominabce sacrifices to idols: and even he, the seom« 
ingly ignoble remnant of the Jews, shall be sacred to our 
God (consecrated by His favour); and though so long bereft 
of dignity, I will make them to be as governors ruling 
others, and Ekron shall be a tributary bond-servant as 
the Jebusite.’” Thus the antithesis is between the Jew 
that remaineth (the elect remnant) and the Ekronite, 8. 
encamp about—(Psalm 34,7.) mine house—viz., the Jew- 
ish people (ch, 8.7; Hosea 8.1.) [MAuRER.] Or, the temple: 
reassuring the Jews engaged in building, who might 
otherwise fear their work would be undone by the con- 
queror. [Moore.] The Jews were, in agreement with 
this prophecy, uninjured by Alexander, though he pun- 
ished the Samaritans. Typical of their final deliverance 
from every foe, passeth by... returneth—Alexander, 
when advancing against Jerusalem, was arrested by a 
dream, so that neither in “passing by’ to Egypt, nor in 
“returning,” did he injure the Jews, but conferred on 
them great privileges, 310 cppressor. .. pass through 
+... any more—The prophet passes from the immediate 
future to the final deliverance to come (Isaiah 60. 18; Eze- 
kiel 28, 24). seem with mine eyes—viz., how Jerusalem 
has been oppressed by her foes [ROSENMULLER] (Exodus 8. 
7; 2.25). God is said now to have seen, because He now be- 
gins tobring the foe to judgment, and manifests to the 
world His sense of His people’s wrongs. 9. From the 
coming of the Grecian conqueror, Zechariah makes a 
sudden transition, by the prophetical law of suggestion, 
to the coming of King Messiah, a very different character. 
daughter of Zion—The theocratic people is called to “ re- 
joice” at the coming of her King (Psalm 2,11), unto thee | 
—He comes not for His own gain or pleasure, as earthly 
kings come, but for the sake of His-Church: especially 
for the Jews’ sake, at His second coming (Romans 11, 26), 
he is just—rightcous: an attribute constantly given to 
Messiah (Isaiah 45. 21; 58.11; Jeremiah 23.5, 6) in connec- 
tion with salvation. He does not merely pardon by con- 
niving at sin, but He justifies by becoming the Lord our 
righteousness-fulfiller, so that not merely mercy, but jus- 
tice, requires the justification of the sinner who by faith 
becomes one with Christ. God’s justice is not set aside by 
the sinner’s salvation, but is magnified and made honour- 
able by it (Isaiah 42.1, 21). His future reign “in righteous- 
ness,” also, is especially referred to (Isaiah 32.1), having 
salvation—not passively, as some interpret it, ‘saved,’ 
which the context, referring toa“ king” coming to reign, 
forbids; also the old versions, LXX., Syriac, and Vulgate, 
give Saviour. The Hebrew is reflexive in sense, “show- 
ing Himself a Saviour;” “having salvation in Himself’? 
for us. Endowed with a salvation which He bestows as a« 
king. Cf. Margin, “saving Himself.” Cf. Matthew 1. 21, 
in the Greek, ‘‘ Himself shall save His people;” ¢. e., not by 
any other, but by Himself shall He save. [PEARSON onthe 
Creed.) His ‘“‘having salvation” for others manifested 
that We had in Himself that righteousness which was in- 
dispensable for the justification of the unrighteous (1 Cor- 
inthians 1.30; 2Corinthians 5,21; 1 John 2.1).. This con- 
trasts beautifully with the haughty Grecian conqueror 
who came to destroy, whereas Messiah came to save, 
Still, Messiah shall come to take “just”? vengeance on His 
foes, previous to His reign of peace (Malachi 4, 1, 2), 
lowly—mild, gentle: corresponding to His “riding onan 
ass” (not a despised animal, as with us; nora badge of 
humiliation, for princes in the East rode on asses, as well 
as low persons, Judges 5.10), i.e, coming as “ Prinee of 
peace” (v.10; Isaiah 9.6); the “horse,” on the contrary is 
the emblem of war, and shall therefore be “cut off.” Per- 
haps the Hebrew ineludes both the ‘‘lowliness” of His 
outward state (which applies to His first coming) and His 
“meekness” of disposition, as Matthew 21.5 quotes it (ef. 
Matthew 11,29), which applies to both His comings. Both 
adapt Him for loving sympathy with us men; and at the 
same time are the ground of His coming manifested exal- 
tation (John 5. 27; Philippians 2. 7-9), colt — untamed, 
“ whereon yet never man.sat” (Luke 19.30). The symbol 
of a triumphant conqueror and judge (Judges 5. 10; 10, 4; 
12,14), foal of an ass—lit., asses: in Hebrew idiom, the in- 
definite plural for singular (so Genesis 8. 4, “ mountains of 
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Ararat,’ for one of the mountains), The dam accom- 
panied the colt (Matthew 21.2), The entry of Jesus into 
Jerusalem at His first coming is a pledge of the full ac- 
complishment of this prophecy at His second coming. It 
shall be ‘the day of the Lord’ (Psalm 118. 24), as that first 
Palm Sunday was. The Jews shall then universally (Psalm 
118. 26) say, what some of them said then, “Blessed is 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord” (cf. Matthew 
21. 9, with 23. 39); also “Hosanna,” or “Save now, I 
beseech thee.” ‘Palms,’ the emblem of triumph, 
shall then also be in the hands of His people 
(cf. John 12, 13, with Revelation 7. 9, 10). Then also, 
as on His former entry, shall be the feast of tabernacles 
(at which they used to draw water from Siloam, quoting 
Isaiah 12, 3). Cf. Psalm 118. 15, with ch. 14.16. 10. (Isaiah 
2.4; Hosea 2. 18; Micah 5.10.) Ephraim... Jerusalem— 
the ten tribes, and Judah and Benjamin; both alike to be 
restored hereafter. speak peace—command it authorita- 
tively. dominion ,..fromsen... river... ends of 
... earth—fulfilling Genesis 15.18; Exodus 23. 31; and 
Psalm 72.8. ‘‘Sea ... sea,” are the Red Sea and Mediter- 
ranean, The ‘river’ is the Euphrates. Jerusalem and 
the Holy Land, extended to the limits promised to Abra- 
ham, are to be the centre of His future dominion; whence 
it will extend to the remotest parts of the earth. 11. As 
for thee also—i.c., “the daughter of Zion,” or “ Jerusa- 
lem” (v. 9): the theocracy. The ‘thee also,” in contradis- 
tinction to Messiah spoken of in v. 10, implies that besides 
eutting off the battle-bow and extending MEssIAn’s “ domin- 
ion to the ends of the earth,” God would also deliver for 
her her exiled people from their foreign captivity. by 
' the blood of thy covenant—i.e., according to the coy- 
enant vouchsafed to thee on Sinai, and ratified by the 
blood of sacrifices (Exodus 24.8; Hebrews 9. 18-20). pit 
wherein .. . no water—Dungeons were often pits with- 
out water, miry at the bottom, such as Jeremiah sank in 
when confined (Genesis 37. 24; Jeremiah 38. 6). An image 
of the misery of the Jewish exiles in Egypt, Greece, &c., 
under the successors of Alexander, especially under An- 
tiochus Epiphanes, who robbed and profaned the temple, 
slew thousands, and enslaved more. God delivered them 
by the Maccabees. <A type of the future deliverance from 
their last great persecutor hereafter (Isaiah 51. 14; 60.1), 
12. stronghold—in contrast to the “ pit” (v, 11); lit., “a 
place cut off from access,” MAURER thinks, ‘‘a height” 
(Psalm 18, 83). An image for the security which the re- 
turning Jews shall have in Messiah (v. 8) encamped about 
His people (Psalm 46, 1, 5; cf, Isaiah 49, 9; Proverbs 18, 10). 
prisoners of hope—i, e., who in spite of afflictions (Job 
13. 15; Psalm 42, 5, 11) maintain hope in the covenant- 
keeping God; in contrast to unbelievers, who say, ‘‘ There 
is no hope” (Jeremiah 2, 25; 18.12). Especially those Jews 
who believe God’s word to Israel (Jeremiah 81. 17), ‘there 
is hope in the end, that thy children shall come again to 
their own border,” and do not say, as in Ezekiel 37, 11, 
*Our hope is lost,’”’ Primarily, the Jews of Zechariah’s 
time are encouraged not to be dispirited in building by 
their trials ; secondarily, the Jews before the coming res- 
toration are encouraged to look to Messiah for deliver- 
ance from their last oppressors, even to-day—when 
your circumstances seem so wnpromising; in contrast 
with the “day of the Lord,” when Zion’s King shall come 
to her deliverance (v, 9), I will render double—Great as 
has been thy adversity, thy prosperity shall be doubly 
greater (Isaiah 61,7), 13, bent Judah—made Judah as it 
were my bow, and “filled” it “with Ephraim,” as my 
arrow, wherewith to overcome the successor of the Gre- 
cian Alexander, Antiochus Epiphanes (ef, Notes, Daniel 8, 
and 11, 32; 1 Maccabees 1, 62; 2, 41-43), the oppressor of 
Judah. Having spoken (v. 1-8) of Alexander’s victories, 
after the parenthesis (v, 9, 10) as to Messiah the infinitely 
greater King coming, he passes to the victories which 
God would enable Judah to gain over Alexander’s suc- 
cessor, after his temporary oppression of them, O Zion 
...O Greece—God on one hand addresses Zion, on the 
other Greece, showing that He rules all people. 14. An- 
other image: ‘Jehovah shall be seen (conspicuously 
manifesting His power) over them” (i. e., in behalf of the 
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God only to be Sought unto, not Idols. 


Jews and against their foes), as formerly He appeared tn 
a cloud over the Israelites against the Egyptians (Exodus 
14, 19, 24, his arrow ...as... lightning—flashing 
forth instantaneous destruction to the foe (Psalm 18, 14), 
blow , .. trumpet—to summon and incite His people to 
battle for the destruction of their foe. go with whirl- 
winds of the south—i. e., go forth in the most furious 
storm, such as is one from the south (Isaiah 21.1), Al- 
luding, perhaps, to Jehovah’s ancient miracles at Sinai 
coming “from Teman” (‘the south,” in Margin). 15. de- 
vour—the flesh of their foes. drink—the blood of their 
foes; i.e., utterly destroy them, Image (as Jeremiah 46. 
10) from a sacrifice, wherein part of the flesh was eaten, 
and the blood poured in libation (cf. Isaiah 63.1, &c.), 
subdue with sling-stones—or, ‘tread under foot the 
sling-stones” hurled by the foe at them; i. e., will con- 
temptuously trample on the hostile missiles which shall 
fall harmless under their feet (cf. Job 41. 28), Probably, 
too, it is implied that their foes are as impotent as the 
common stones used in slinging when they have fallen 
under foot: in contrast to the people of God (v. 16), “the 
(precious) stones of a crown” (cf. 1 Samuel 25, 29). [Mav- 
RER.] English Version is good sense: The Jews shall sub- 
due the foe at the first onset, with the mere slingers who 
stood in front of the line of battle and began the engage- 
ment. Though armed with but sling-stones, like David 
against Goliath, they shall subdue the foe (Judges 20. 16; 1 
Chronicles 12, 2). [Grorrus.] moise—the battle-shout, 
through wine—(Ch. 10.7.) The Spirit of God fills them 
with triumph (Ephesians 5, 18), filled—with blood. like 
bowls—the bowls used to receive the blood of the sacri- 
fices. as... cormers—or “horns” of the altar, which 
used to be sprinkled with blood from the bowls (Exodus 
29.12; Leviticus 4.18), 16. save them ... as the flock 
of his people—as the flock of His people onght to be 
saved (Psalm 77.20), Here the image of war and bloodshed 
(v. 15) is exchanged for the shepherd and flock, as God will 
give not only victory, but afterwards safe and lasting 
peace. In contrast to the worthless sling-slones trodden 
under foot stand the (gems) “stones of the crown (Isaiah 
62.3; Malachi 3. 17), lifted up as an ensign,” that all may 
flock to the Jewish Church (Isaiah 11. 10, 12; 62.10). 17. 
his goodness . .. his beauty—the goodness and beauty 
which Jehovah Messiah bestows on His people, Not as 
MAURER thinks, the goodness, &c., of His land or His 
people (Psalm 31.19; Jeremiah 31.12). make... cheer- 
ful—lit., make i grow, mew wine the maids—supply, 
“shall make... togrow.” Corn and wine abundant in- 
dicate peace and plenty. The new wine gladdening the 
maids is peculiar to this passage. It confutes those who 
interdict the use of wine as food. The Jews, heretofore 
straitened in provisions through pressure of the foe, 
shall now have abundance to cheer, not merely the old, 
but even the youths and maidens. [CALVIN.] 


CHAPTER, X. 


Ver, 1-12, PRAYER AND PROMISE. Call to prayer to 
Jehovah, as contrasted with the idol-worship which had 
brought judgments on the princes and people. Blessings 
promised in answer to prayer: (1.) rulers of themselves; 
(2.) conquest of their enemies; (3.) restoration and estab- 
lishment of both Israel and Judah in their own land in 
lasting peace and piety. 1. Ask ..,. rain—on which 
the abundance of “corn” promised by the Lord (ch. 9 
17) depends, Jehovah alone can give it, and will give 
it on being asked (Jeremiah 10. 13; 14, 22). raim im... 
time of, . . latter rain—i.e¢., the latter rain in its due 
time, viz, in spring, about February or March (Job 29, 
23; Joel 2, 23), The latter rain ripened the grain, as the 
former rain in October tended to fructify the seed, In- 
cluding all temporal blessings; these again being types of 
spiritual ones, Though God has begun to bless us, we are 
not to relax ouf prayers, The former rain of conversion 
may have been given, but we must also ask for the latter 
rain of ripened sanctification. Though at Pentecost there 
was a former rain on the Jewish Chureh, a latter rain is 
still to be looked for, when the full harvest of the nation’s 
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conversion shall be gathered in to God. The spirit of 
1 in the Church is an index at once of her piety, and 
‘of the spiritual blessings she may expect from God. When 
the Church is full of prayer, God pours out a full blessing, 
bright clouds—rather, lightnings, the precursors of rain, 
i ] showers of rain—lit., rain of heavy rain, In 
Job 37. 6 the same words occur in inyerted order, [HEN- 
DERSON.) grass—a general term, including both corn for 
men and grass for cattle. 2, idols—lit., “the teraphim,” 
the household gods, consulted in divination (Note, Hosea 3, 
4). Derived by GEsENIUs from an Arabic root, ‘‘comfort,” 
indicating them as the givers of comfort. Oran Ethiopian 
root, *“‘relics,””’ Herein Zechariah shows that the Jews by 
their own idolatry had stayed the grace of God hereto- 
fore, which otherwise would have given them all those 
blessings, temporal and spiritual, which they are now (v. 
1) urged to “‘ask” for. d@ivimers—who gave responses to 
consulters of the teraphim: opposed to Jehovah and His 
true prophets. seem a lie—pretending to see what they 
saw not in giving responses, comfort in vain—lit., “give 
vapour for comfort ;” 7. e., give comforting promises to con- 
sulters which are sure to come to naught (Job 13. 4; 16, 2; 
21. 34). therefore they went their way—i. ¢., Israel and 
Judah were led away captive, as a flock... no shep- 
herd —as sheep wander and are a prey to every injury 
when without a shepherd. So the Jews had been whilst 
they were without Jehovah, the true shepherd; for the 
false prophets whom they trusted were no shepherds 
(Ezekiel 34. 5). So now they are scattered, whilst they 
know not Messiah their shepherd; typified in the state 
of the disciples, when they had forsaken Jesus and fled 
(Matthew 26, 56; cf. ch. 13.7). 3. agaimst the shepherds— 
the civil rulers of Israel and Judah who abetted idolatry. 
punished—iit., ‘‘ visited upon.” The same word “ visited,” 
without the “upon,’’ is presently after used in a good 
sense to heighten the contrast. goats—he-goats. As “shep- 
herds” described what they ought to have been, so “ he- 
goats” describes what they were, the emblem of headstrong 
wantonness and offensive lust (Margin, Isaiah 14.9; HEze- 
kiel 34.17; Daniel 8.5; Matthew 25. 33). The he-goats head 
the flock, They who are first in crime will be first in pun- 
ishment, wisited—in mercy (Luke 1. 68). as his goodly 
horse—In ch, 9, 13 they were represented under the image 
of bows and arrows, here under that of their commander- 
in-chief, Jehovah’s batile-horse (Song of Solomon 1.9). God 
can make His people, timid though they be as sheep, 
courageous as the charger. The general rode on the most 
beautiful and richly caparisoned, and had his horse tended 
with the greatest care. Jehovah might cast off the Jews 
for their vileness, but He regards His election or adoption 
of them: whence He calls them here “ His flock,” and 
therefore saves them, 4. Out of him—Judah is to be no 
more subject to foreigners, but from itself shall come its 
rulers, the cormer—stone, Messiah (Isaiah 28.16), ‘* Cor- 
ners” simply express governors (Margin, 1 Samuel 14, 38; 
Margin, Isaiah 19. 13). The Maccabees, Judah’s governors 
and deliverers from Antiochus the oppressor, are prima- 
rily meant; but Messiah is the Antitype. Messiah sup- 
ports and binds together the Church, Jews and Gentiles, 
the nail—(Judges 4. 21; Isaiah 22. 23.) The large peg in- 
side an Oriental tent, on which is hung most ofits valuable 
furniture. On Messiah hang all the glory and hope of His 
people. bow—(Ch. 9.13), Judah shall not need foreign 
soldiery. Messiah shall be her battle-bow (Psalm 45, 4, 5; 
Revelation 6. 2) every oppressor — rather, in a good 
sense, ruler, as the kindred Ethiopic term means. So 
“exactor,”’ in Isaiah 60. 17, viz., one who exacts the tribute 
from the nations made tributary to Judah. [Lupovicus 
DE Dixzv.) 5. riders om horses—viz., the enemy's horse- 
inen. Though the Jews were forbidden by the law to 
multiply horses in battle (Deuteronomy 17. 16), they are 
made Jehovah’s war-horse (v. 8; Psalm 20.7),and so tread 
down on foot the foe with all his cavalry (Ezekiel 38, 4; 
Daniel 11.40). Cavalry was the chief strength of the Syro- 
Grecian army (1 Maccabees 8, 39), 6. Judah ,, . Joseph 
—i.e,, the ten tribes. The distinct mention of both Judah 
and Israel shows that there is yet a more completé resto- 
ration than that from Babylon, when Judah alone anda 
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so He will Save and Restore them. 


few Israelites froin the other tribes retu«ned. The Macca- 
bean deliverance is here connected with it, just as the 
painter groups on the same canvas objeets in the fore+ 
ground and hills far distant; or as the comparatively near 
planet and the remote fixed star are seen together in the - 
same firmament, Prophecy ever hastens to the glorious 
final consummation under Messiah. bring them again 
to place them—viz., securely in their own land, The 
Hebrew verb is compounded of two, “I will bring again,” 
and ‘I will place them”’ (Jeremiah 382, 37), MAURER, from 


‘a different form, translates, ‘I will make them to dwell,” 


7. like a mighty man—in the battle with the foe (v. 3.5), 
rejoice—at their victory over the foe. children shall see 
it—who are not yetofage toserve. To teach patient wait- 
ing for God's promises. If ye do not at present see the 
fulfilment, your children shall, and their joy shall be com- 
plete. rejoice in the Lord—the Giver of such a glorious 
victory. 8. hiss for them—Keepers of bees by a whistle 
call them together. So Jehovah by the mere word of His 
call shall gather back to Palestine His scattered people (uv. 
10; Isaiah 5. 26; Ezekiel 36, 11). The multitudes men- 
tioned by JosSEPHUS (B. 3. ch. 3. 2), as peopling Galilee 200 
years after this time, were a pledge of the future more 
perfect fulfilment of the prophecy. for I have redeemed 
them—viz., in my covenant purpose ‘‘redeemed” both 
temporally and spiritually. as they have increased—in 
former times, 9. sow them among... people — Their 
dispersion was with aspecial design. Like seed sown far 
and wide, they shall, when quickened themselves, be the 
fittest instruments for quickening others (cf. Micah 5.7). 
The slight hold they have on every soil where they.now 
live, as also the commercial and therefore cosmopolitan 
character of their pursuits, making a change of residence 
easy to them, fit them peculiarly for missionary work 
{[Mooreg.] The wide dispersion of the Jews just before 
Christ’s coming prepared the way similarly for the 
apostles’ preaching in the various Jewish syngagogues 
throughout the world; everywhere some of the Old Tes- 
tament seed previously sown was ready to germinate 
when the New Testament light and heat were brought to 
bear on it by Gospel preachers. Thus the way was opened 
for entrance among the Gentiles. ‘‘ Will sow” is the Hebrew 
future, said of that which has been done, is being done, 
and may be done afterwards [MAURER] (cf. Hosea 2. 23), 
shall remember me in far countries—(Deuteronomy 30. 
1; 2Chronicles 6. 37.) Implying the Jews’ return to aright 
mindin “all the nations” where they are scattered simul- 
taneously. Cf. Luke 15. 17, 18, with Psalm 22, 27, ‘‘ All the 
ends of the world remembering and turning unto the 
Lord,” preceded by the “seed of Jacob... Israel... 
fearing and glorifying Him ;” also Psalm 102. 13-15, live— 
in political and spiritual life. 10. Egypt... Assyria— 
the former the first, the latter among the last of Israel’s 
oppressors (or representiny the four great world-kingdoms, 
of which it was the first): types of the present universal 
dispersion, Egypt being south, Assyria north, opposite 
ends of the compass. MAURER conjectures that many Iss 
raelites fled to ‘‘ Egypt’’ on the invasion of Tiglath-pileser, 
But Isaiah 11. 11 and this passage rather accord with the 
view of the future restoration. Gilead... Lebanon— 
The whole of the Holy Land is described by two of its 
boundaries, the eastern (** Gilead’”’ beyond Jordan) and the 
northern (“Lebanon”), place shall not be found for 
them —i.e., there shall not be room enough for them 
through their numbers (Isaiah 49. 20; 54.3) Li. pass... 
sea with affliction — Personifying the ‘‘sea;’ He shalt 
afflict the sea, i. e., cause it to cease to be an obstacle to 
Israel’s return to Palestine (Isaiah 11. 15, 16), Vulgate 
translates, ‘‘The strait of the sea.” MAuvRrer, “He shall 
cleave and smite,” &¢e. English Version is best (Psalm 114, 
8). As Jehovah smote the Red Sea to make a passage for 
His people (Exodus 14, 16, 21), so hereafter shall He make 
a way through every obstacle which opposes Israel’s res- 
toration. the river—the Nile (Amos 8. 8; 9. 5), or the 
Euphrates, Thus the Red Sea and the Euphrates in the 
former part of the verse answer to “Assyria” and “ Egypt” 
in the latter, sceptre of Egypt ... depart—(Hzekiel 30, 
13,) 12.1 .., strengthen themin , . , Lord—(Hoseal, 
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The Destruction of the Second Temple 


7.) I, the Father, will strengthen them in tne name, i. e., 

the manifested power, of the Lord, Messiah, the Son of 

God. walk... in his name—i.e., live everywhere and 
_continually under His protection, and according to His 
. will (Genesis 5. 22; Psalm 20. 1,7; Micah 4, 5). 


a CHAPTER XI. 


Ver, 1-17. DESTRUCTION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE AND 
J&WIsH PoLiry FOR THE REJECTION OF MESSIAH. 1. 
Open thy doors, O Lebanon—i. e., the temple so called, 
as being constructed of cedars of Lebanon, or as being 
lofty and conspicuous like that mountain (cf. Ezekiel 17. 
8; Habakkuk 2.17), Forty years before the destruction 
of the temple, the tract called “* Massecheth Joma” states, 
its doors of their own accord opened, and Rabbi Johanan 
in alarm said, I know that thy desolation is impending 
according to Zechariah’s prophecy. CALVIN supposes 
Lebanon to refer to Judea, described by its north bound- 
ary: ‘*Lebanon,” the route by which the Romans, accord- 
ing to JOSEPHUS, gradually advanced towards Jerusalem, 
Moors, from HENGSTENBERG, refers the passage to the 
civil war which caused the calling in of the Romans, 
who, like a storm sweeping through the land froin Leb- 
anon, deprived Judea of its dependence. Thus the pass- 
age forms a fit introduction to the prediction as to Mes- 
siah born when Judea became a Roman province. But 
the weight of authority is for the former view. 2. fir tree 
... cedar—if even the cedars(the highest in the state) are 
not spared, how much less the jir trees (the lowest)! forest 
of ... . vintage—As the vines are stripped of their grapes 
in the vintage (cf. Joel 3. 13), so the forest of Lebanon “is 
come down,”’’ stripped of all its beauty. Rather, ‘the jor- 
tified” or “ inaccessible forest”? [MAURER]; #.e., Jerusalem 
dense with houses as a thick forest is with trees, and 
* fortified” with a wall around. Cf. Micah 3. 12, where its 
desolate state is described asa forest, 3. shepherds—the 
Jewish rulers, their glory—iheir wealth and magnifi- 
cence; or that of the temple, “their glory” (Mark 13. 1; 
Luke 21.5) youmg lioms—the princes, so described on 
account of their cruel rapacity. pride of Jordan—its 
thickly-wooded banks, the lair of “lions” (Jeremiah 12. 5; 
49.19). Image for Judea “spoiled” of the magnificence of 
its rulers (“the young lions’), The valley of the Jordan 
forms a deeper gash than any on the earth. The land at 
Lake Merom is on a level with the Mediterranean Sea; 
at the Sea of Tiberias it falls 650 feet below that level, and 
to double that depression at the Dead Sea, i. e., in all, 1950 
feet below the Mediterranean; in twenty miles’ interval 
there is a fall of from 3000 to 4000 feet. 4. The prophet 
here proceeds to show the cause of the destruction just 
foretold, viz., the rejection of Messiah. flock of... 
slaughter—(Psaim 44, 22.) God's people doomed to slaugh- 
ter by the Romans. Zechariah here represents typically 
Messiah, and performs in vision the actions enjoined: 
hence the language is in part appropriate to him, but 
mainly to the Antitype, Messiah. A million and a half 
perished in the Jewish war, and one million one hun- 
dred thousand at the fall of Jerusalem, ‘Feed’ implies 
that the Jews could not plead ignorance of God’s will to 
execute their sin. Zechariah and the other prophets had 
by God’s appointment “fed” them (Acts 20, 28) with the 
word of God, teaching and warning them to escape from 
coming wrath by repentance: the type of Messiah, the 
chief Shepherd, who receives the commission of the 
Father, with whom He is one (v, 4); and Himself says (v. 
7), ‘* J will feed the flock of slaughter.’ Zechariah did not 
live to “feed” literally the “ flock of slaughter;” Messiah 
alone “ fed’? those who, because of their rejection of Him, 
were condemned to slaughter. Jehovah-Messiah is the 
speaker. It is He who threatens to inflict the punish- 
ments (v. 6, 8). The typical breaking of the staff, per- 
formed in vision by Zechariah (v, 10), is fulfilled in His 
breaking the covenant with Judah. It is He who was 
sold for thirty pieces of silver (v. 12, 13), 5. possessors— 
The buyers [MAURER], their Roman oppressors, contrasted 
with “tkey that sell men,” The instruments of God’s 
righteous indgment, and therefore “not holding them- 
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selves guilty” (Jeremiah 50,7). It is meant that they 
use this plea, not that they actually used it. Judah's: 
versaries felt no compunction in destroying them; a 
God in righteous wrath against Judah allowed it, 


that sell them—(Cf. v. 12.) The rulers of Judah, who by — 


their avaricious rapacity and selfishness (Jobn 11, 48, 50) 
virtually sold their.country to Rome, Their covetous- 
ness brought on Judea God’s visitation by Rome. The 
climax of this was the sale of the innocent Messiah for 
thirty pieces of silver. They thought that Jesus was thus 
sold and their selfish interest secured by the delivery of 
Him tothe Romans for crucifixion; but it was themselves 
and their country that they thus sold to the Roman “ pos- 
sessors,”” Lam rich—by selling the sheep (Deuteronomy 
29.19; Hosea 12. 8). In short-sighted selfishness they 
thought they had gained their object, covetous self-ag- 
grandizement (Luke 16, 14), and hypocritically “ thanked” 
God for their wicked gain (ef. Luke 18. 11), say... pity 
—In Hebrew it is singular: i. e., each of those that sell 
them saith + Not one of their own shepherds pitieth them, 
An emphatical mode of expression by which each indi- 
vidual is represented as doing, or not doing, the action of 
the verb. (HENDERSON.] HENGSTENBERG refers the sin- 
gular verbs to JEHOVAH, the true actor; the wicked shep- 
herds being His unconscious instruments, Cf. v. 6, “For 
Iwill no more pity,” with the Hebrew “ pitieth not” here, 
6. Jehovah, in vengeance for their rejection of Mes- 
siah, gave them over to intestine feuds and Roman 
rule. The Zealots and other factious Jews expelled and 
slew one another by turns at the last invasion by Rome. 
his king—Vespasian or Titus: they themselves (John 
19. 15) had said, unconsciously realizing Zechariah’s words, 
identifying Rome's king with Judah’s (“his”) king, 
“We have no king but Cesar.” God took them at their 
word, and gave them the Roman king, who “smote (liz, 
dashed in pieces) their land,” breaking up their polity, 
when they rejected their true King who would have 
saved them, % And—rather, Accordingly: implying the 
motive cause which led Messiah to assume the office, viz., 
the will of the Father (v. 4, 5), who pitied the sheep with- 
out any true shepherd, I will feed—I fed” [Catyry], 
which comes to the same thing,as the past tense must 
in Zechariah’s time have referred to the event of Mes- 
siah’s advent then future: the prophets often speaking 
of the future in vision as already present. It was not my 
fault, Jehovah implies, that these sheep were not fed; 
the fault rests solely with you, because ye rejected the 
grace of God. [CALVIN.] even you, O poor of the flock 
—rather, “in order that (I might feed, i. e., saye) the poor 
(humble; ef. v.11; Zephaniah 3.12; Matthew 5. 3) of the 
flock ;’’ lit. (not “you,” but), ‘therefore (I will feed),” &e, 
{Moort.] See Margin, “ Verily the poor.’ It is for the 
sake of the believing remnant that Messiah took charge 
of the flock, though he would have saved all, if they would 
have come to Him, They would not come; therefore, as 
anation, they are “ the flock of (é. e., doomed to) slaughter,” 
I took... two staves—i.e., shepherds’ staves or rods 
(Psalm 23. 4). Symboliging His assumption of the pastor’s 
office. Beauty—The Jews’ peculiar excellency above other 
nations (Deuteronomy 4.7), God’s special manifestation 
to them (Psalin 117, 19, 20), the glory of the temple (“the 
beauty of holiness,”’ Psalin 29, 2; ef. Psalm 27, 4, and 90. 17; 
2Chronicles 20, 21), the “pleasantness” of their land 
(Genesis 49, 15; Daniel 8.9; 11. 16), “the glorious land.” 
Bands—implying the bond of “ brotherhood” between Ju- 
dah and Israel, “ Bands,” in Psalm 119.61 (Margin), are used 
for confederate companies, The Easterns in making a con- 
federacy often tie a cord or band as a symbol of it, and 
untie it when they dissolve the confederacy. [Lupovicus 
pre Dirv.] Messiah would have joined Judah and Israel 
in the bonds of acommon faith and common laws (, 14), 
but they would not; therefore in just retribution He 
broke “ His covenant which He had made with all the 
people.” Alexander, Antiochus Epiphanes, and Pompey 
were all kept from marring utterly the distinetive 
“beauty ” and “brotherhood” of Judah and Israel, which 
subsisted more or less so long as the temple stool. But 
when Jehovah brake the staves, not even Titus could 
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we the temple from his own Roman soldiery, nor was 
ian able to restore it. 8. Three shepherds ,.. I cut 
, to cause to disappear, to destroy so as not to leave 
‘# vestige of them. The three shepherds whom Messiah 
-removes are John, Simon, and Eleazar, three leaders of 
ions in tue Jewish war. (DrusIUs.] Or, as Messiah, 
the Antitype, was at once prophet, priest, and king, so He 
by the destruction of the Jewish polity destroyed these 
three orders for the unbelief of both the rulers and people, 
[Moore,] If they had accepted Messiah, they would have 
had all three combined in Him, and would have been 
themselves spiritually prophets, priests, and kings to 
God, Refusing Him, they lost all three, in every sense, 
one month—a brief and fixed space of time (Hosea 5, 7). 
Probably alluding to the last period of the siege of Jeru- 
salem, when all authority within the city was at an end, 
(HeNDERSON.] loathed them—liit., was straitened as to 
them; instead of being enlarged towards them in loye (2 
Corinthians 6, 11,12), The same Hebrew as in Numbers 
21.4, Margin. No room was left by them for the grace of 
God, as His favours were rejected. [CALV1N.] The mutual 
distaste that existed between the holy Messiah and the 
guilty Jews isimplied. 9. Then said I—at last when all 
means of saving the nation had been used in vain (John 
$. 24). I will not—i. e., no more feed you. The last rejec- 
tion of the Jews is foretold, of which the former under 
Nebuchadnezzar, similarly described, was the type (Jere- 
miah 15. 1-8; 34.17; 43. 11; Ezekiel 6. 12). Perish those 
who are doomed to perish, since they reject Him who 
would have saved them! Let them rush on their own 
ruin, since they will have itso. eat... flesh ofanother 
—let them madly perish by mutual discords. JosEPHUS 
attests the fulfilment of this prophecy of threefold calamity: 
pestilence and famine (“dieth ... die”), war (“‘cut off 
... cut off’’), intestine discord (“eat... one... another’’), 
10. covenant which I made with all the people—The 
covenant made with the whole nation is to hold good no 
more except to the electremnant, This is the force of the 
clause, not as MAURER, &c¢., translate, The covenant which 
I made with all the nations (not to hurt my elect people, 
Hosea 2. 18). But the Hedrew is the term for the elect peo- 
pile (Ammim), not that for the Gentile nations (Goiim), The 
Hebrew plural expresses the great numbers of the Israelite 
people formerly (1 Kings 4. 20). The article is,in the He- 
brew, all the or those peoples. His cutting asunder the 
staff ‘‘ Beauty,’ implies the setting aside of the outward 
symbols of the Jews’ distinguishing excellency above the 
Gentiles (Vote, v. 7) as God’s own people. 11. poor... 
knew—The humble, godly remnant knew by the event 
the truth of the prediction and of Messiah’s mission. He 
had, thirty-seven years before the fall of Jerusalem, fore- 
warned His disciples when they should see the city com- 
passed with armies, to ‘‘ flee unto the mountains.” Ac- 
cordingly, Cestius Gallus, when advancing on Jerusalem, 
unaccountably withdrew for a brief space, giving Chris- 
tians the opportunity of obeying Christ’s words by flee- 
ing to Pella, waited upon me—looked to the hand of 
God in all these calamities, not blindly shutting their 
eyes to the true cause of the visitation, as most of the na- 
tion still do, instead of referring it to their own rejection 
of Messiah. Isaiah 30. 18-21 refers similarly to the Lord’s 
return in mercy to the remnant that ‘‘ wait for Him’”’ 
and “cry” to Him (Zephaniah 3, 12, 13),, 12. Isaid—The 
prophet here represents the person of Jehoyah-Messiah. 
If ye think good—lit., “If it be good in your eyes,” 
Glancing at their self-sufficient pride in not deigning to 
give Him that return which His great love in coming 
down to them from heaven merited, viz., their love and 
obedience, ‘*My price:” my reward for pastoral care, 
both during the whole of Israel's history from the Exo- 
dus, and especially the three and a half years of Messiah’s 
ministry. He speaks as their “servant,” which He was 
to them in order to fulfil the Father’s will (Philippians 2, 
7). ifnot, forbear—They withheld that which He sought 
as his only reward, their love; yet he will not force them, 
but leave His cause with God (Isaiah 49.4,5). Cf. the type 
Jacob cheated of his wages by Laban, but leaving his 
cause in the hands of God (Genesis 31, 41,42) So... 
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Broken by the Rejection of Christ, 


thirty pieces of silwer—thirty shekels. They not only re- 
fused Him His due, but added insult to injury by giving 
for him the price of a gored bond-servant (Exodus 21, 323 
Matthew 26. 15). A freeman was rated at twice that sum, 
13. Cast it unto the potter—proverbial: Throw it to the 
temple-potter, the most suitable person to whom to cast 
the despicable sum, plying his trade as he did in the 
polluted valley (2 Kings 23. 10) of Hinnom, because it 
furnished him with the most suitable clay. This same 
valley, and the potter’s shop, were made the scene of 
symbolic actions by Jeremiah (ch, 18, and 19.) when proph- 
esying of this very period of Jewish history. Zechariah 
connects his prophecy here with the older one of Jere- 
miah: showing the further application of the same Di-. 
vine threat against his unfaithful people in their destruc- 
tion under Rome, as before in that under Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Hence Matthew 27, 9,in English Version, and in the 
oldest authorities, quotes Zechariah’s words as Jeremiah’s, 
the latter being the original author from whom Zecha- 
riah derived the groundwork of the prophecy. Cf. the 
parallel case of Mark 1, 2,3 in the oldest MSS. (though 
notin English Version), quoting Malachi’s words as those 
of “Isaiah,” the original source of the prophecy. Cf. my 
Introduction to Zechariah, The “ potter” is significant of 
God’s absolute power over the clay framed by His own 
hands (Isaiah 45. 9; Jeremiah 18.6; Romans 9, 20, 21). im 
the house of the Lord—The thirty pieces are thrown 
down in the temple, as the house of Jehovah, the fit place 
for the money of Jehovah-Messiah being deposited, in the 
treasury, and the very place accordingly where Judas “ cast 
them down.” The thirty pieces were cast ‘tothe potter,” 
because it was to him they were ‘“‘appointed by the Lord” 
ultimately to go, as a worthiess price (cf. Matthew 27. 6,7, 
10). For “I took,” “tI threw,’’ here Matthew has “ they 
took,” “they gave them;’ because their (the Jews’ and 
Judas’) act was all His “ appointment” (which Matthew 
also expresses), and therefore is here attributed to Him 
(cf. Acts 2, 23; 4,28). It is curious, some old translators 
translate, for “ to the potter,” ‘to the treasury” (so MAURER), 
agreeing with Matthew 27.6. But 2nglish Version agrees 
better with Hebrew and Matthew 27.10, 14. The breaking 
of the bond of union between Judah and Israel's ten 
tribes under Rehoboam is here the image used to repre- 
sent the fratricidal discord of factions which raged within 
Jerusalem on the eve of its fall, whilst the Romans were 
thundering at its gates without. See Josrpuus, J. B. 
Also the continued severance of the tribes till their coming 
reunion (Romans 11.15), 15. yet—‘ take again; as inv, 
7 previously he had taken other implements, instrne 
maents—the accoutrements, viz,, the shepherd’s crook and 
staff, wallet, &c. Assume the character of a bad (“ fool- 
ish” in Scripture is synonymous with wicked, Psalm 14. 1) 
shepherd, as before thou assumedst that of a good shep- 
herd, Sincethe Jews would not have Messiah, ‘the Good 
Shepherd” (John 10, 11), they were given up to Rome, 
heathen and papal, both alike their persecutor, especially 
the latter, and shall be again to Antichrist, the “man of 
sin,’ the instrument of judgment by Christ's permission, 
Antichrist will first make a covenant with them as their 
ruler, but. then will break it, and they shall feel the iron 
yoke of his tyranny as the false Messiah, because they 
rejected the light yoke of the true Messiah (Daniel 11.'35- 
88; 12. 1; 9. 27; 2 Thessalonians 2, 3-12), But at last he is to 
perish utterly (v. 17), and the elect remnant of Judah and 
Israel is to be saved gloriously. 16, im the land—Anti- 
christ will probably be a Jew, or at least one in Judea, 
not visit... meither... seek... heal... broken, 
nor feed... but... eat... flesh... tear—Cf, sim- 
ilar language as to the unfaithful shepherds of Israel, 
Ezekiel 34, 2-4, This implies, they shall be paid in kind, 
Such a shepherd in the worst type shall “tear” them for 
a limited time. those... cut off—‘ those perishing” 
[LXX.], i. e., those sick unto death, as if already cut off. 
the young—The Hebrew is always used of human youths, 
who are really referred to under the image of the young 
of the flock. Ancient expositors [Chaldee Version, JEROME, 
&e.) translate, “the straying,” “the dispersed;” so GESE- 
NIvs, broken—the wounded, standeth still—with faint» 
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ness lagging behind. tear... claws—expressing cruel 
voracity; tearing off the very hoofs (cf. Exodus 10. 26), 
giving them excruciating pain, and disabling them from 
going in quest of pasture. 17. the idol—The Hebrew ex- 
presses both vanity and an idol, Cf. Isaiah 14.13; Daniel 
11. 36; 2 Thessalonians 2.4; Revelation 13. 5, 6,as to the 
idolatrous and blasphemous claims of Antichrist, The 
“idol shepherd that leaveth the flock" cannot apply to 
Rome, but to some ruler among the Jews themselves, at 
first cajoling, then “léaving”’ them, nay, destroying them 
(Daniel 9. 27; 11. 30-38). God’s sword shall descend on his 
“arm,” the instrument of his tyranny towards the sheep 
(2 Thessalonians 2, 8); and on his “right eye,’ wherewith 
he ought to have watched the sheep (John 10, 12, 13). 
However, Antichrist shall destroy, rather than “leave the 
flock.”” Perhaps, therefore, the reference is to the shep- 
herds who left the flock to Antichrist’s rapacity, and who, 
in just retribution, shall feel his ‘‘sword” on their ‘‘arm,” 
which ought to have protected the flock but did not, and 
on their “eye,” which had failed duly to watch the sheep 
from hurt. The blinding of ‘the right eye” has attached 
to it the notion of ignominy (1 Samuel 11, 2), 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver, 1-14. JERUSALEM THE INSTRUMENT OF JUDGMENT 
ON HER FOES HEREAFTER; HER REPENTANCE AND RES- 
TORATION. 1. burden—weighty prophecy ; fraught with 
destruction to Israel’s foes; the expression may also refer 
to the distresses of Israel implied as about to precede the 
deliverance. for Israel—concerning Israel. [MAURER.] 
stretcheth forth—present; now, not merely “hath 
stretched forth,” as if God only created and then left the 
universe to itself (John 5.17). To remove all doubts of 
unbelief as to the possibility of Israel’s deliverance, God 
prefaces the prediction by reminding us of His creative 
and sustaining power. Cf. a similar preface, Isaiah 42. 5; 
43, 1; 65. 17,18. formeth ... spirit of man—(Numbers 
16, 22; Hebrews 12.9.) 2. cup of trembling—a cup caus- 
ing those who drink it to reel (from a Hebrew root to reel), 
Jerusalem, who drank the “cup of trembling” herself, 
shall be so to her foes (Isaiah 51. 17, 22; Jeremiah 13. 13), 
CALVIN with LXX. translates, “ threshold of destruction,” 
on which they shall stumble and be crushed when they 
attempt to cross it. English Version is better. both 
against Judah—The Hebrew order of words is lit., “And 
also against Judah shall he (the foe) be in thesiege against 
Jerusalem ;” implying virtually that Judah, as it shares 
the invasion along with Jerusalem, soit shall, like the 
metropolis, prove a cup of trembling to the invaders, 
MAURER With JEROME franslates, ‘Also upon Judah shall 
be (the cup of trembling);’’ 7. e., some Jews forced by the 
foe shall join in the assault on Jerusalem, and shall share 
the overthrow with the besiegers. But v. 6,7 show that 
Judah escapes and proves the scourge of the foe. 3. (Ch. 
14, 4, 6-9, 13.) JEROME states it was a custom in Palestine 
to test the strength of youths by their lifting up a massive 
stone; the phrase, “ burden themselves with it,’’ refers to 
this custom, Cf. Matthew 21. 44: The Jews “ fell” on the 
rock of offence, Messiah, and were “broken;” but the 
rock shall fall on Antichrist, who “ burdens himself with 
it? by his assault on the restored Jews, and “grind him 
to powder.” all... people of .,.earth—The Anti- 
christian confederacy against the Jews shall be almost 
universal, 4. Iwillsmite ... horse—Thearm of attack 
especially formidable to Judah, who was unprovided with 
cavalry. Soin the overthrow of Pharaoh (Exodus 15. 19, 
21). open mine eyes upon... Judah—to watch over 
Judah’s safety. Heretofore Jehovah seemed to have shut 
His eyes, as having no regard for her, blindmness—so as 
torush headlong on their own ruin (cf. ch, 14. 12,18). 5. 
shall say—when they seo the foe divinely smitten with 
“madness.” Judah... Jerusalem—here distinguished 
as the country and the metropolis, Judah recognizes her 
“strength” to be “ Jerusalem and its inhabitants” as the 
instrument, and “ Jehovah of hosts their God” (dwelling 
especially there) as the author of all power (Joel 3, 16). 
My strength is tne mnabitants of Jerusalem, who have 
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the Lord their God as their help. The repulse of the foe 
by the metropolis shall assure the Jews of the country 
that fhe same Divineaid shall save them. 6. On“ govern- 

ors of Judah,’’ see Note, ch. 9.7. learth—or pan, torch 
... ina sheaf—though small, it shall consume the many” 
foes around, One prophet supplements the other, Thus 
Isaiah 29., Joel 3., and Zechariah 12., 13., 14., describe more 
Antichrist’s army than himself. Daniel represents him 
as a horn growing out of the fourth beast or fourth king- 
dom; St. John, as a separate beast having an individual 
existence. Daniel dwells on his worldly conquests as a 
king; St. John, more on his spiritual tyranny, whence he 
adds a second beast, the false prophet coming in a sem- 
blance of spirituality. What is briefly described by one 
is more fully prophesied by the other. [Roos.] 7%. Judah 
is to be “first saved,’’ because of her meek acknowledg- 
ment of dependence on Jerusalem, subordinate to Jeho- 
vah’s aid. temts—shifting and insecure, as contrasted 
with the solid fortifications of Judah. But God chooses 
the weak to confound the mighty, that all human glory- 
ing may be set aside. 8. Jerusalem, however, also shall 
be specially strengthened against the foe, feeble... 
shall be as David—to the Jew, the highest type of strength 
and glory on earth (2 Samuel 17. 8; 18. 3; Joel 3.10), angel 
of the Lord before them—the Divine angel that went 
“before them” through the desert, the highest type of 
strength and glory in heaven (Exodus 23. 20; 32,34), “The 
house of David” is the “prince,” and his family sprung 
from David (Ezekiel 45.7, 9). David’s house was then in 
a comparatively weak state. 9. L will seek to destroy— 
I will set myself with determined earnestness to destroy 

&e. (Haggai 2.22), 10. Future conversion of the Jews is to 
flow from an extraordinary outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
(Jeremiah 31, 9, 31-34; Ezekiel 39.29). spirit of grace... 
supplications—“ spirit” is here not the spirit produced, 
but THE Houy Spirit producing a ‘‘ gracious” disposition, 
and inclination for ‘supplications.”” CALVIN explains 
“spirit of grace” as the grace of God itself (whereby He 
“pours” out His bowels of mercy), ‘conjoined with the 
sense of it in man’s heart.’’ The ‘‘ spirit of supplications” 
is the mercury whose rise or fall is an unerring test of 
the state of the Church. [Moorr.] In Hebrew, “grace” 
and “supplications” are kindred terms; éranslate, there- 
fore, “gracious supplications.’”’ The plural implies sup- 
pliant prayers “without ceasing.’ Herein not merely 
external help against the foe, as before, but internal grace 
is promised subsequently. look upon me— with pro- 
foundly earnest regard, as the Messiah whom they so 
long denied. pierced—implying Messiah’s humanity: as 
“Twillpour ... spirit’ implies His divinity. look... 
mourn—True repentance arises from the sight by faith 
of the crucified Saviour. It is the tear that drops from 
the eye of faith looking on Him. Terror only produces 
remorse. The true penitent weeps over his sins in love to 
Him who in love has suffered for them. me... him— 
The change of person is due to Jehovah-Messiah speaking 
in His own person first, then the prophet speaking of Him, 
The Jews, to avoid the conclusion that He whom they 
have “pierced” is Jehovah-Messiah, who says, “I will 
pour out... spirit,’ altered ‘‘ me” into “ him,” and rep- 
resent the “ pierced”’ one to be Messiah Ben (son of) Jo- 
seph, who was to suffer in the battle with Gog, before Mes- 
siah Ben David should come to reign. But Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, Syriac and Arabic oppose this; and the ancient Jews 
interpreted it of Messiah. Psalm 22,16 also refers to His 
being “pierced.” So John 19.37; Revelation 1.7, The 
actual piercing of His side was the culminating point of 

all their insulting treatment of Him. The act of the Ro- 
man soldier who pierced Him was their act (Matthew 27, 
25),and is so accounted here in Zechariah, The Hebrew 
word is always used of a literal piercing (so.ch. 13.3); not 
of a metaphorical piercing, “insulted,” as MAURER and 
other Rationalists (from the LXX,.) represent. as one 
mourneth for... son—(Jeremiah 6,26; Amos 8.10), A 
proverbial phrase peculiarly forcible among the Jews, 

who felt childlessness as a curse and dishonour, Applied 
with peculiar propriety to mourning for Messiah, “ the 

jirst-born among many brethren” (Romans 8, 29), 11. As 





Cleansing of the Jews from 


4n v. 10 the bitterness of their mourning is illustrated by 


a private case of mourning, so in this verse by a public 


one, the greatest recorded in Jewish history, that for the 
violent death in battle with Pharaoh-necho of the good 
King Josiah, whose reign had been the only gleam of 
brightness for the period from Hezekiah to the downfall 
of the state; lamentations were written-by Jeremiah for 
the occasion (2 Kings 23. 29, 30; 2 Chronicles 35. 22-27). 
Hadad-rimmon—a place or city in the great plain of Es- 
draelon, the battle-field of many a contlict, near Megiddo; 
called so from the Syrian idol Rimmon. Hadad also was 
the name of the sun, a chief god of the Syrians (MACROB. 
Saturnalia, 1, 23). 12-14. A universal and an individual 
mourning at once. David... Nathan—representing 
the highest and lowest of the royal order, Nathan, not 
the prophet, but a younger son of David (2Samuel 5. 14; 
Luke 3.31). apart—Retirement and seclusion are need- 
ful for deep personal religion, wives apart—Jewish fe- 
Males worship separately from the males (Exodus 15, 1, 
20). 13. Levi... Shimei—the highest and lowest of the 
priestly order (Numbers 3. 18, 21). Their example and 
that of the royal order would of course influence the rest. 
14, All... that remain—after the fiery ordeal, in which 
two-thirds fall (ch. 13. 8, 9), 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-9. CLEANSING OF THE JEWS FROM SIN; ABo- 
LITION oF IDOLATRY; THE SHEPHERD SMITTEN; THE 
PEOPLE OF THE LAND CUT OFF, EXCEPT A THIRD PART 
REFINED BY TRIALS, 1. Connected with the close of ch. 
12. The mourning penitents are here comforted. foun- 
tain opened—It has been long opened, but then first it 
shall be so ‘‘ to the house of David,” &c. (representing all Is- 
rael) after their long and weary wanderings. Like Hagar 
in the wilderness they remain ignorant of the refreshment 
near them, until God ‘‘ opens their eyes” (Genesis 21. 19). 
[Moore.] It is not the fountain, but their eyes that need 
to be opened. It shall be a “ fountain” ever flowing; not 
a laver needing constantly to be replenished with water, 
such as stood between the tabernacle and altar (Exodus 
80.18). for sin... uncleanness—i. e., judicial guilt and 
moral impurity. Thus juStification and sanctification 
are implied in this verse as both flowing frora the blood 
of Christ, not from cerernonial sacrifices (1 Corinthians 1. 
80; Hebrews 9. 13, 14; 1 John 1.7; cf. Ezekiel 36.25). Sin 
in Hebrew is lit., a missing the mark cr way. 2. Conse- 
quences of pardon; not indolence, but the extirpation of 
sin. mames of ,, idols—Their very names were not to 
be mentioned; thus the Jews, instead of Mephi-baal, said 
Mephibosheth (Losheth meaning a contemptible thing) 
(Exodus 23.13; Deuteronomy 12.3; Psalm 16.4). out of 
the land—Judea’s two great sins, idolatry and false pro- 
phecy, have long since ceased. But these are types of all 
sin (e. g., covetousness, Ephesians 6.5, a besetting sin of 
the Jews now). Idolatry, combined with the “spirit” of 
“Satan,” is again to be incarnated in “the’man of sin,” 
who is to arise in Judea (2 Thessalonians 2. 3-12), and is to 
be “consumed with the Spirit of the Lord’s mouth.” Cf, 
as to Antichrist’s papal precursor, “seducing spirits... 
doctrines of devils,” &c., 1 Timothy 4. 1-3; 2 Peter 2.1. the 
unclean spirit— Hebrew, spirit of uncleanness (cf. Revela- 
tion 16.13); opposed to “the Spirit of holiness’ (Romans 
1.4), “spirit of error’ (1 John 4.6). One assuming to be 
divinely inspired, but in league with Satan, 3. The form 
of phraseology here is drawn from Deuteronomy 13. 6-10; 
18.20. The substantial truth expressed is, that false pro- 
phecy shall be utterly abolished. If it were possible for it 
again to start up, the very parents of the false prophet 
would not let parental affection interfere, but would be 
the first to thrust him through. Love to Christ must be 
paramount to the tenderest of natural ties (Matthew 10. 
87). Much as the godly love their children, they love 
God and His honour more, 4. prophets... ashamed— 
of the false prophecies which they have uttered in times 
past, and which the event has confuted. rough gar- 
ment—sackcloth. The badge of a prophet (2 Kings 1.8; 
Isaiah 20,2), to mark their frugality alike in food and at- 
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Idolatry and False Prophecy. 


tire (Matthew 3. 4); also, to be consonant to the mournful 
warnings which they delivered. It is not the dress that 
is here condemned, but the purpose for which it was worn, 
viz., to conceal wolves under sheep’s clothing. [CAL- 
vin.] The monkish hair-shirt of Popery, worn to inspire 
the multitude with the impression of superior sanctity, 
shall be then cast aside, 5, 6. The detection of one of the 
false prophets dramatically represented. He is seized 
by some zealous vindicator of the law, and in fear cries 
out, ‘‘Iam no prophet.” man—i,e., one, tanght me to 
keep cattle—As “keeping cattle” is not the same as to 
be “an husbandman,” translate rather, ‘‘Has used (or 
‘appropriated’) me as a servant,’’ viz., in husbandry. 
[MAURER.] However, husbandry and keeping eattle 
might be regarded as jointly the occupation of the person 
questioned: then Amos 7. 14, ‘‘herdman,’’ will accord 
with English Version. A’ Hebrew kindred word means 
caitle. Both occupations, the respondent replies, are in- 
consistent with my being a “prophet.” 6. wounds in 
thine hands—The interrogator still suspects him: “Ifso, 
if you have never pretended to be a prophet, whence 
come those wounds?” The Hebrew is lt., “‘ between thine 
hands.” The hands were naturally held up to ward off 
the blows, and so were “thrust through” (v, 3) between” 
the bones of the hand. Stoning was the usual punish- 
ment; “thrusting through” was also a fit retribution on 
one who tried to “thrust Israel away’? from the Lord 
(Deuteronomy 18, 10); and perfects the type of Messiah, 
condemned as a false prophet, and. pierced with * wounds 
between His hands,” Thus the transition to the direct 
prophecy of Him (v, 7) is natural, which it would not be 
if He were not indireetly and ir. type alluded to, wounded 
in... house of my friends—An implied admission that 
he had pretended to prophecy, and that his friends had 
wounded him for it in zeal for God (v.38). The Holy Spirit 
in Zechariah alludes indirectly to Messiah, the Antitype, 
wounded by those whom He came to befriend, who ought 
to have been His “ friends,” who were His kinsmen (ef. », 
3, as to the talse prophet’s friends, with Mark 3. 21, “ His 
friends,” Margin, “kinsmen;’ John 7. 5; “His own,’ 
John 1. 11; the Jews, ‘of whom as concerning the flesh He 
came,” Romans 9,5), but who wounded Him by the agency 
of the Romans (ch. 12. 10). "7% Expounded by Christ as re- 
ferring to Himself (Matthew 26. 31, 32). Thus it is a re- 
sumption of the prophecy of his betrayal (ch, 11. 4, 10, 13, 
14), and the subsequent punishment of the Jews. It ex- 
plains the mystery why He, who came to be a blessing, 
was cut off whilst bestowing the blessing. God regards sin 
in such a fearful light that He spared not His cwn eo- 
equal Son in the one Godhead, when that Son bore the 
Awake—Cf. a similar address to the sword 
of justice personified (Jeremiah 46, 6,7). For ‘ smite” (im- 
perative), Matthew 26. 31 has “I will smite.” The act of 
the sword, itis thus implied, isGop’sact. So the prophecy 
Isaiah 6, 9, “‘ Hear ye,” is imperative; the fulfilment as de- 
clared by Jesus is future (Matthew 13, 14), “ye shall hear,’”’ 
sword—the symbol of judicial power, the highest exer- 
cise of which is to take away the life of the condemned 
(Psalm 17.13; Romans 13.4), Not merely a show, or ex- 
pression, of justice (as Socinians think) is distinctly im- 
plied here, but an actual execution of it on Messiah the 
shepherd, the substitute for the sheep, by God as judge, 
Yet God in this shows His love as gloriously as His justice. 
For God calls Messiah “my shepherd,’ 7%. e., provided 
(Revelation 13. 8) for sinners by my love to them, and ever 
the object of my love, though judicially smitten (Isaiah 
53. 4) for their sins (Isaiah 42.1; 59.16), mam that ismy 
fellow-—lil., the man of my union, The Hebrew for ‘man’ 
is “‘a mighty man,” one peculiarly man in his noblest 
ideal, ‘‘My fellow,’ i. e., my associate. ‘*My equal.’ [DE 
WETTE; a remarkable admission from a Rationalist.] 
“My nearest kinsman” [HENGSTENBERG] (John 10, 30; 14, 
10,11; Philippians 2. 6), sheep shall be scattered—The scat- 
tering of Christ’s disciples on His apprehension was the 
partial fulfilment (Matthew 26. 31), a pledge of the disper- 
sion of the Jewish nation (once the Lord’s sheep, Psalm 
100. 3) consequent on their crucifixion of Him. The Jews, 
though “scattered,” are still the Lord’s ‘“‘sheep,” awaiting 
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their being “gathered” by Him (Isaiah 40. 9.11). Iwill 
turn... hand upon... little omes—i, e., I will inter- 
pose in favour of (cf, the phrase in a good sense, Isaiah 1, 
25) “the little ones,” viz., the humble followers of Christ 
from the Jewish Church, despised by the world: “the 
poor of the flock” (ch. 11. 7, 11); comforted after His cruci- 
fixion at the resurrection (John 20, 17-20); saved again by 
a special interposition from the destruction of Jerusalem, 
having retired to Pella when Cestius Gallus so unac- 
countably withdrew from Jerusalem. Ever since there 
has been a Jewish “remnant” of “ the little ones” “‘accord- 
ing to the election of grace.’”” The hand of Jehovah was 
laid in wrath on the Shepherd that His hand might be 
turned in grace upon the little ones. 8,9. Two-thirds of the 
Jewish nation were to perish in the Roman wars, anda 
third to survive. Probably from the context (ch, 14, 2-9), 
which has never yet been fulfilled, the destruction of the 
two-thirds (lit., the proportion of two, or portion of two) and 
the saving of the remnant, the one-third, are still future, 
and to be fulfilled under Antichrist. 9. through... 
fire—of trial (Psalm 66. 10; Amos 4, 11; 1 Corinthians 3. 15; 
1 Peter 1. 6,7). It hence appears that the Jews’ conversion 
is not to precede, but to follow, their external deliverance 
by the special interposition of Jehovah; which latter shall 
be the main cause of their conversion, combined with a 
preparatory inward shedding abroad in their hearts of 
the Holy Spirit (ch. 12. 10-14); and here, “they shall call 
on my name,” in their trouble, which brings Jehovah to 
their help (Psalm 50. 15), my people—(Jeremiah 30, 18-22; 
Ezekiel 11. 19, 20; Hosea 2, 23.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-21. LASTSTRUGGLE WITH THE HOSTILE WORLD- 
PoWERS: MESSIAH-JEHOVAH SAVES JERUSALEM AND 
DESTROYS THE FOE, OF WHOM THE REMNANT TURNS TO 
THE LORD REIGNING AT JERUSALEM. 1. day of the 
Lord—in which He shall vindicate His justice by pun- 
ishing the wicked and then saving His elect people (Joel 
2. 81; 3.14; Malachi 4,1,5). thy spoil ,.. divided in the 
midst of thee—by the foe; secure of victory, they shall 
not divide the spoil taken from thee in their camp out- 
side, but “in the midst” of the city itself. 2. gather all 
natioms, &c.—The prophecy seems literal (cf. Joel 3, 2). 
If Antichrist be the leader of the nations, it seems incon- 
sistent with the statement that he will at this time be 
sitting in the temple as God at Jerusalem (2 Thessalo- 
nians 2. 4); thus Antichrist outside would be made to be- 
siege Antichrist within the city. But difficulties do not 
set aside revelations: the event will clear up seeming 
difficulties, Cf. the complicated movements, Daniel 11. 
half... the residue—In ch. 13. 8, 9, it is “two-thirds” 
that perish,and “the third” escapes. There, however, it 
is “in all the land;” here it is “half of the city.” Two- 
thirds of the whole people perish, one-third survives. One- 
half of the citizens are led captive, the residue are not cut 
off. Perhaps, too, we ought to translate, ‘ta (not ‘ the’) 
residue.” 3. Then—In Jerusalem’s extremity. as... 
im .., day of battle—as when Jehovah fought for Israel 
against the Egyptians at the Red Sea (Exodus 14, 14; 15, 3), 
As He then made a way through the divided sea, so will 
He now divide in two “the Mount of Olives” (v. 4). 4 
The object of the cleaving of the mount in two by a fissure 
or valley (a prolongation of the valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and extending from Jerusalem on the west towards Jor- 
dan, eastward) is to open a way of escape to the besieged 
(cf. Joel 3, 12, 14). Half the divided mount is thereby 
forced northward, half southward; the valley running 
between. The place of His departure at His ascension 
shall be the place of His return; and the * manner” of His 
return also shall be similar(Acts 1.11), Heshall probably 
“come from the east” (Matthew 24, 27), He so made His 
triumphal entry into the city from the Mount of Olives on 
the east (Matthew 21. 1-10). This was the scene of His 
agony: so it shall be the scene of His glory. Cf, Ezekiel 
ll. 23, with 43, 2, “from the way of the east,” 5, ye 
shall flee to the valley—rather “through the yalley,” as 
in 2Samuel 2, 29. The valley made by the cleaving asun- 
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Christ’s Coming and Kingdom, 


der of the Mount of Olives (v. 4) is designed to be their 
way of escape, not their place of refuge. ,[MAURER.] JE- 
ROME is on the side of English Version. If it be translated 
so, it will mean, Ye shall flee to the valley, not to hide 
there, but as the passage through which an escape may 
be effected. The same divinely-sent earthquake which 
swallows up the foe, opens out a way of escape to God’s 
people. The earthquake in Uzziah’s days is mentioned 
(Amos 1,1) as a recognized epoch in Jewish history. Cf 
also Isaiah 6. 1: perhaps the same year that Jehovah held 
His heayenly court and gave commission to Isaiah for 
the Jews, an earthquake in the physical world, as often 
happens (Matthew 24. 7), marked momentous movements 
in the unseen spiritual world. of the mountains—rather, 
“of my mountains,” viz., Zion and Moriah, peculiarly 
sacred to Jehovah, [MooreE.] Or, the mountains formed by 
my cleaving Olivet into two. [MAURER.] Azal—the name 
of a place near a gate east of the city. The Hebrew means 
adjoining. [HENDERSON.] Others give the meaning, de- 
parted, ceased. The valley reaches up to the city gates, 
so as to enable the fleeing citizens to betake themselves 
immediately to it on leaving the city. Lord my God.,, 
with thee—The mention of the ‘‘ Lord my God” leads the 
prophet to pass suddenly to a direct address to Jehovah. 
It is as if “lifting up his head” (Luke 21. 28), he suddenly 
sees in vision the Lord coming, and joyfully exclaims, 
“ All the saints with thee!’ So Isaiah 25.9, saimts—holy 
angels escorting the returning King (Matthew 24, 30, 31; 
Jude 14); and redeemed men (1 Corinthians 15. 23; 1 Thes- 
salonians 3,13; 4.14), Cf. the similar mention of the 
“saints” and “angels” at His coming on Sinai. Deuter- 
onomy 32. 2,3; Acts 7.53; Galatians 3.19; Hebrews 2, 2, 
PuILuirs thinks Azal is Ascalon on the Mediterranean, 
An earthquake beneath Messiah's tread will divide Syria, 
making from Jerusalem to Azala valley which will admit 
the ocean waters from the west to the Dead Sea, The 
waters will rush down the valley of Arabah, the old bed 
of the Jordan, clear away the sand-drift of 4000 years, and 
cause the commerce of Petra and Tyre to centre in the 
holy city. ‘The Dead Sea rising above its shores will over- 
flow by the valley of Edom, completing the straits of Azal 
into the Red Sea. Thus will be formed the great pool of 
Jerusalem (cf. v, 8; Ezekiel 47.1, &c.; Joel 3,18), Eu- 
phrates will be the north boundary, and the Red Sea 
the south. Twenty-five miles north and twenty-five 
miles south of Jerusalem will form one side of the fifty 
miles square of the Lord’s Holy Oblation (Ezekiel 48), 
There are seven spaces of fifty miles each from Jerusalem 
northward to the Euphrates, and five spaces of fifty miles 
each southward to the Red Sea, Thus there are thirteen 


“equal distances on the breadth of the future promised 


land, one for the oblation and twelve for the tribes, ac- 
cording to Ezekiel 48, That the Euphrates north, Mediter- 
ranean west, the Nile and Red Sea south, are to be the 
future boundaries of the holy land, which will include 
Syria and Arabia, is favoured by Genesis 15, 18; Exodus 
23.81; Deuteronomy ll. 24; Joshual, 4; 1 Kings 4.21; 2 
Chronicles 9. 26; Isaiah 27.12; all which was partially real- 
ized in Solomon’s reign, shall be antitypically so here- 
after. The theory, if true, will clear away many difficul- 
ties in the way of the literal interpretation of this chap- 
ter and Ezekiel 48. 6, light ...mot.,.clear... dark 
—JEROME, Chaldce, Syriac, and LXX. translate, “There 
shall not be light, but cold and_ice ;” i, e., a day full of hor- 
ror (Amos 6, 18), But the Hebrew for “clear” does not 
mean “cold,” but precious, splendid (cf. Job 31. 26), CALVIN 
translates, “The light shall not be clear, but dark’ (lit., 
condensation, i. e., thick mist); like a dark day in which 
you can hardly distinguish between day and night. 2ng- 
lish Version accords with v,7; “There shall not he alto- 
gether light nor altogether darkness,” but an intermedi- 
ate condition in which sorrows shall be mingled with 
joys. 7. one day—a day altogether unique, different from 
all others. [MAURER.] Cf, “one,” i.e, unique, Song of 
Solomon 6.9; Jeremiah 30, 7. Not as HENDERSON ex- 
plains, ‘One continuous day, without night” (Revelation 
22, 5, 25); the mi]lennial period (Revelation 20.3-7), knowm 
to... Lord—This truth restrains man’s curiosity, and 
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teaches us to wait the Lord’s own time (Matthew 24, 36), 
not day, nor night—answering to “not... clear nor... 
dark” (v, 6); not altogether daylight, yet not the darkness 
of night, at evening... shall be light—towards the 
close of this twilightlike time of calamity “light” shall 
spring up (Psalm 97. 11; 112.4; Jsaiah 30, 26; 60, 19, 20). 8. 
living waters—(Ezekiel 47,1; Joel 3.18.) former sea— 
t.e., the front, or east, which Orientalists face in taking 
the points of the compass; the Dead Sea, hinder sea— 
the west or Mediterranean, summer ,,, winter—neither 
dried up by heat, nor frozen by cold; ever flowing. 9. 
King over all... earth—Isaiah 54,5 implies that this 
is to be the consequence of Israel being again recognized 
by God as His own people (Daniel 2, 44; Revelation 11, 15). 
one Lord , , . name one—Not that He is not so already, 
but He shall then be recognized by all unanimously as 
“One.” Now there are ‘gods many and lords many.” 
Then Jehovah alone shall be worshipped, The mani/esta- 
tion of the unity of the Godhead shall be simultaneous 
with that of the unity of the Church, Believers are one 
in spirit already, even as God is one (Ephesians 4, 3-6), 
But externally there are sad divisions. Not until these 
disappear, shall God reveal fully His unity to the world 
(John 17, 21, 23). Then shall there be ‘a pure language, 
that all may call upon the name of the Lord with one con- 
sent” (Zephaniah 3, 9). The Son too shall at last give up 
His mediatorial kingdom to the Father, when the pur- 
poses for which it was established shall have been accom- 
plished, “that God may be all in all” (1 Corinthians 15, 24), 
10. turned—or, “changed round about:”’ Lit., o make acir- 
cuit, The whole hilly land round Jerusalem, which would 
prevent the free passage of the living waters, shall be 
changed so as to be “as a (or the) plain” (Isaiah 40, 4), 
from Geba to Rimmon—Geba (2 Kings 23, 8) in Benja- 
min, the north border of Judah. Rimmon, in Simeon 
(Joshua 15, 82), the south border of Judah; not the Rim- 
mon north-east of Michmash. “ 7he plain from Geba 
to Rimmon” (i. e., from one boundary to the other) is the 
Arabah or plain of the Jordan, extending from the Sea 
of Tiberias to the Elanitic Gulf of the Red Sea. it shall 
be lifted uwp—viz., Jerusalem shall be exalted, the hills 
all round being lowered (Micah 4.1), inhabited in her 
place—{Ch. 12.6.) from Benjamin’s gate—leading to the 
territory of Benjamin. The same as Ephraim’s gate, the 
north boundary of the city (2 Kings 14, 13), the first gate 
—west of the city. [Grotius.] ‘The place of,” &c., im- 
plies that the gate itself was then not in existence, “The 
old gate” (Nehemiaa 3,6), the corner gate—east of the 
city. (Grorrus.] Or the “corner” joining the north and 
west parts of the wall, [VILLALPANDUS.] Grorius thinks 
“corners” refers to the towers there built (cf. Margin, 
Zephaniah 3,6). tower of Hananeel—south of the city, 
near the sheep-gate (Nehemiah 3,1; 12. 39; Jeremiah 
81. 38). [GRoTIUS.] king’s winepresses —(Song of Solo- 
mon 8, 11,) In the interior of the city, at Zion, [GrRo- 
TIUS,| 11.no more utter destruction—(Jeremiah 31. 40.) 
Lit., no more curse (Revelation 22,3; cf, Malachi 4, 6), 
for there will be no more sin, Temporal blessings 
and spiritual prosperity shall go together in the millen- 
nium: long life (Isaiah 65, 20-22), peace (Isaiah 2. 4), 
honour (Isaiah 60, 14-16), righteous government (Isaiah 
64. 14; 60, 18). Judgment, as usual, begins at the house 
of God, but then falls fatally on Antichrist, whereon 
the Church obtains perfect liberty. The last day will end 
everything evil (Romans 8, 21), [AUBERLEN.] 12, Pun- 
ishment on the foe, the last Antichristian confederacy 
(Isaiah 59, 18; 66, 24; Ezekiel 38., 39.; Revelation 19, 17-21), 
A living death: the corruption (Galatians 6. 8) of death 
combined in ghastly union with the conscious sensibility 
of life. Sin will be felt by the sinner in all its loathsome- 
ness, inseparably clinging to him as a festering, putrid 
body, 13. tumult—consternation (ch. 12.4; 1 Samuel 14, 
15, 20). lay hold ,,,onm,,.,. handof... neighbour— 
instinctively grasping it, as if thereby to be safer, but in 
vain. {MENOCHIUS.] Rather, in order to assail ‘his 
neighbour’ (CALVIN] (Ezekiel 38, 21), Sin is the cause of 
all quarrels on earth ; it will cause endless quarrels in hell 
(James 3. 15, 16), 14. Judah... fight at Jerusglem— 
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The Remnant shalt Turn to the Lord, 


viz., against the foe: not against Jerusalem, as MAURER 
translates in yariance with the context, As to the spoil 
gained froin the foe, ef. Ezekiel 39, 10, 17." 15. The plague 
shall affect the very beasts belonging to the foe, A typical 
foretaste of all this befell Antiochus Epiphanes and his” 
host at Jerusalem (1 Maccabees 13, 49; 2 Maccabees 9. 5), 
16. every one ,, . left—(Isaiah 66, 19, 23.) God will con- 
quer all the foes of the Church. Some He will destroy, 
others He will bring into willing subjection. from year 
to year—ilil., “from the sufficiency of a yearin a year.” 
feast of tabernacles—The other two great yearly feasts, 
passover and pentecost, are not specified, because, their 
antitypes having come, the types are done away with, 
But the feast of tabernacles will be commemorative of the 
Jews’ sojourn, not merely forty years in the wilderness, 
but for almost 2000 years of their dispersion. So it was 
kept on their return from the Babylonian dispersion 
(Nehemiah 8. 14-17). It was the feast on which Jesus madé 
His triumphal entry into Jerusalem (Matthew 21. 8); a 
pledge of His return to His capital to reign (ef. Leviticus 
23, 34, 39, 40, 42; Revelation 7.9; 21.3), A feast of peculiar 
joy (Psalm 118, 15; Hosea 12. 9). The feast on which Jesus 
gave the invitation to the living waters of salvation 
(‘‘ Hosanna,” save us now, was the cry, Matthew 21. 9; ef. 
Psalm 118, 25, 26) (John 7. 2,37). Lo the Gentiles, too, it will 
be significant of perfected salvation after past wanderings 
in a moral wilderness, as it originally commemorated the 
ingathering of the harvest. The seed-time of tears shall 
then have issued in the harvest of joy. [Moorr.] “AIL 
the nations” could not possibly in person go up to the 
feast, but they may do so by representatives. 17. no rain 
—including every calamity which usually follows in the 
East from want of rain, viz., scarcity of provisions, famine 
pestilence, &c. Rain is the symbol also of God’s favour 
(Hosea 6, 3), That there shall be unconverted men under 
the millennium appears from the outbreak of Gog and 
Magog at the end of it (Revelation 20. 7-9); but they, like 
Satan their master, shall be restrained during the thou- 
sand years. Note, too, from this verse that the Gentiles 
shall come up to Jerusalem, rather than the Jews go as 
missionaries to the Gentiles (Isaiah 2.2; Micah 5.7). How- 
ever, Isaiah 66, 19 may imply the converse, 428. if... 
Egypt go not up—specified as Israel’s ancient foe, If 
Egypt go not up, and so there be no rain on them (a judg- 
ment whiel Egypt would condemn, as depending on the 
Nile’s overflow, not on rain), there shall be the plague, 
&c. Because the guilty are not affected by one judgment, 
let them not think to escape, for God has other judgments 
which shall plague them, MAURER translates, “If Egypt 
go not up, upon them also there shall be none’’ (no rain), © 
Psalm 105, 32 mentions “rain’? in Egypt. But it is not 
their main source of fertility, 19. punishment—tlit., sin; 
i.e., punishment for sin, 20. shall there be upon the 
bells—viz., this inscription, ‘Holiness to the Lord,” the 
same as was on the mitre of the high priest (Exodus 28, 
36), This implies that all things, even the most common, 
shall be sacred to Jehovah, and not merely the things 
which under the law had peculiar sanctity attached to 
them, The “bells” were metal plates hanging from the 
necks of horses and camels as ornaments, which tinkled 
(as the Hebrew root means) by striking against each other, 
Bells are found represented on the walls of Sennacherib’s 
palace at Koyunjik attached to horses. pots... like 
. . . bowls— the vessels used for boiling, for receiving 
ashes, &¢., shall be as holy as the bowls used for catching 
the blood of the sacrificial victims (Vole, ch. 9. 15; 1 Samuel 
2.14), The priesthood of Christ will be explained more 
fully both by the Mosaic types and by the New Testament 
in that temple of which Ezekiel speaks, Then the Song 
of Solomon, now obscure, will be understood, for the mar- 
riage feast of the Lamb will be celebrated in heaven (Reve- 
lation 19.), and on earth it will be a Solomonic period, 
peaceful, glorious, and nuptial. There will be no king but 
a prince; the sabbatic period of the judges will return, 
but not with the Old Testament, but New Testament glory 
(Isaiah 1, 26; Ezekiel 45), [Roos.] 21. every pot—even in 
private houses, as in the temple, shall be deemed holy, so 
universal shall be the consecration of all things and pere 
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The Prophet Complaineth of MALACHI I. Israel’s Irreligiousness and Profaneness. 


21. 27; 22.15. MAURER not so well translates “‘merchant” 
here, as in Proverbs 31. 24, If a man would baye the be- 
ginnings of heaven, it must’ be by absolute consecration 


of everything to God on earth. Let his life bea sensory 
holy service of acted worship. [Moore.] 


sons to Jehovah, take of them—as readily as they would 
take of the pots of the temple itself, whatever number 
they wanted for sacrifice. mo... Canaanite—no unclean 
or ungodly person (Isaiah 35, 8; 52.1; Joel 3.17). Cf. as to 
the final state subsequent to the millennium, Revelation 





MALACHTI. 


INTRODUCTION. 


MALACHI forms the transition-link between the two dispensations, the Old and the New, “the skirt and boundary 
of Christianity” [TERTULLIAN], to which perhaps is due the abrupt earnestness which characterizes his prophecies. 
His very name is somewhat uncertain. Malachi is the name of an office, rather than a person, ‘‘my messenger,” and 
as such is found, ch. 3.1. LXX. favours this view in ch. 1.1, translate, not ‘‘by Malachi,” but “by the band of His 
messenger” (cf. Haggai 1.13). Malachi is the last inspired messenger of the Old Testament, announcing the advent of 
the Great Messenger of the New Testament. The Chaildee paraphrase identifies him with Ezra wrongly, as Ezra is 
never called a prophet but ascribe, and Malachi never ascribe but a prophet. Still it hence appears that Malachi 
was by some old authorities not regarded as a proper name, The analogy of the headings of other prophets, however, 
favours the common view that Malachi is a proper name. As Haggai and Zechariah, the contemporary prophets, 
supported Joshua and Zerubbabel in the building of the temple, so he at a subsequent period supported the priest Ezra 
and the governor Nehemiah, Like that ruler, he presupposes the temple to have been already built (ch. 1. 10; 3. 1-10). 
Both alike censure the abuses still unreformed (Nehemiah 13. 5, 15-22, 23-30), the profane and mercenary character of 
the priests, the people’s marriages contracted with foreigners, and the non-payment of the tithes, and want of sym- 
pathy towards the poor on the part of the rich. Nehemiah 6.7 implies that Nehemiah was supported by prophets .n 
his work of reformation. The date thus will be about 420 B.c., or later, Both the periods after the captivity (that ot 
Haggai and Zechariah, and that of Malachi) were marked by royal, priestly, and prophetic men at the head of God’s 
people. The former period was that of the building of the temple; the latter, that of the restoration of the people 
and rebuilding of the city. It is characteristic of the people of God that the first period after the restoration was ex- 
clusively devoted to the rebuilding of the temple; the political restoration came secondarily. Only a colony of 56,000 
settled with Joshua and Zerubbabel in Palestine (Ezra 2. 64). Even these became intermingled with the heathen 
around during the sixty years passed over by Ezra in silence (Ezra 9. 6-15; Nehemiah 1.3). Henee a second 
restoration was needed which should mould the national life into a Jewish form, re-establishing the holy law and 
the holy city—a work effected by Ezra and Nehemiah, with the aid of Malachi, in a period of about half a century, end- 
ing with the deaths of Malachi and Nehemiah in the last ten years of the fifth century B.c.; 7. e., the “seven weeks” 
(Daniel 9. 25) put in the beginning of the ‘‘seventy’”’ by themselves, to mark the fundamental difference between 
them, the last period of Old Testament revelation, and the period which followed without any revelation (the sixty- 
two weeks), preceding the final week standing out in unrivalled dignity by itself as the time of Messiah’s appearing, 
The seventy weeks thus begin with the seventh year of Artaxerxes, who allowed Ezra to go to Jerusalem, 457 B.¢., in 
accordance with the commandment which then went forth from God. Ezra the priest performed the inner work of 
purifying the nation from heathenish elements and reintroducing the law; whilst Nehemiah did the outer work of 
rebuilding the city and restoring the national polity. [AUBERLEN.] VITRINGA makes the date of Malachi’s proph- 
ecies to be about the second return of Nehemiah from Persia, not later than 424 B. ¢., the date of Artaxerxes’ death 
(Nehemiah 13.6), About this time Socrates was teaching the only approach to a pure morality which corrupt Athens 
ever knew. Moore distinguishes six portions: (I.) Charge against Israel for insensibility to God’s love, which so 
distinguished Israel] above Edom (ch. 1. 1-5). (II.) The priests are reproved for neglect and profanation (ch. 1.6 to ch. 
2.9), (III.) Mixed marriages, and the wrongs done to Jewish wives are reproved (ch. 2, 10-16). (IV.) Coming of Mes- 
siah and His forerunners (ch, 2. 17 to ch. 3. 6). (V.) Reproof for tithes withheld (ch. 3. 7-12). (VI.) Contrast between 
the godly and the ungodly at the present time, and in the future judgment; exhortation, therefore, to return to the 
law (ch. 3. 13 to ch. 4. 6), 

The style is animated, but less grand, and the rhythm less marked, than in some of the older prophets. 
The canonicity of the book is established by the references to it in the New Testament (Matthew 11. 10; 17.12; Mark 
1.2; 9. 11,12; Luke 1.17; Romans 9, 13). 





men; nay, even above the other descendants of Abraham 
and Isaac. Such gratuitous love on my part called for 
love on yours. But the return ye make is sin and dis+ 
honour tome. This which is to be supplied is left unex- 
pressed, sorrow as it were breaking off the sentence 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-14. Gop’s LovE: ISRAEL’S INGRATITUDE: THE 
Priests’ MERCENARY SPIRIT: A GENTILE SPIRITUAL 
PRIESTHOOD SHALL SUPERSEDE THEM. 1. burden— 


heavy sentence. to Israel—represented now by the two 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, with individuals of the 
ten tribes who had returned with the Jews from Babylon. 
So “Israel” is used, Ezra 7.10. Cf. 2 Chronicies 21. 2, “‘ Je- 
hoshaphat king of Israel,” where Judah, rather than the 
ten tribes, is regarded as the truest representative of Is- 
rael (cf. 2 Chronicles 12. 6; 28. 19). Malachi—see Introduc- 
tion. God sent no prophet after him till John Baptist, the 
forerunner of Christ, in order to enflame His people with 
the more ardent desire for Him, the great antitype and 
fulfiller of prophecy. 2. Ihave loved you—above other 
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[MENocuHIUS] (Deuteronomy 7.8; Hosea ll. 1). Wherein 
hast thou loved ust—In painful contrast to the tearful 
tenderness of God's love stands their insolent challenge, 
The root of their sin was insensibility to God's love, and 
to their own wickedness, Having had prosperity taken 
from them, they imply they have no tokens of God’s 
love; they look at what God had taken, not at what God 
had left. .God’s love is often least acknowledged where it 
is most manifested. Wemust not infer God does not love 
us because He afflicts us. Men, instead of referring their 
sufferings to their proper cause, their own sin, impiously 





The Prophet Complaineth of 


accuse God of indifference to their welfare. [Moorxr.] 
Thus the four first verses form a fit introduction to the 
whole prophecy. Was not Esau Jacob’s brother I— 
and s0, as far as dignity went,‘as much entitled to God's 
fayour as Jacob. My adoption of Jacob, therefore, was 
altogether by gratuitous favour (Romans 9.13). So God 
has passed by our elder brethren, the angels who kept 
not their first estate, and yet has provided salvation for 
man, The perpetual rejection of the fallen angels, like 
the perpetual desolations of Edom, attests God's severity 
to the lost, and goodness to those gratuitously saved, The 
sovereign eternal purpose of God is the only ground on 
which He bestows on one favours withheld trom another, 
There are difficulties in referring salvation to the election 
of God, there are greater in referring it to the election of 
man, [Moore.] Jehovah illustrates His condescension 
and patience in arguing the case with them. 3. hated— 
not positively, but relatively; i.e., did not choose him 
out to be the object of gratuitous favor, as I did Jacob 
(cf. Luke 14. 26, with Matthew 10. 87; Genesis 29. 30, 31; 
Deuteronomy 21. 15, 16). laid his mountaims ,.. 
waste—i, ¢., his territory which was generally mountain- 
ous, Israel was, it is true, punished by the Chaldeans, 
but Edom has been utterly destroyed; viz., either by 
Nebuchadnezzar [ROSENMULLER], or by the neighbour- 
ing peoples, Egypt, Ammon, and Moab [JosEpHus, An- 
tiquities, 10.9, 7; MAURER] (Jeremiah 49.18), dragons— 
jackals [Moore] (cf. Isaiah 34. 13). MAURER translates, 
* Abodes of the wilderness,” from an Arabic root to stop, 
or abide. English Version is better. 4. Whereas—But if 
Edom say. [MAURER.] Edom may strive as she may to 
recover herself, but it shall be in vain, for I doom her to 
perpetual desolation, whereas I restore Israel. This Je- 
hovah states, to illustrate his gratuitous love to Israel, 
rather than to Edom. border of wickedmess—a region 
given over to the curse of reprobation. [CALVIN.] For a 
time Judea seemed as desolate as Idumea; but though 
the latter was once the highway of Hastern commerce, 
now the lonely rock-houses of Petra attest the fulfilment 
of the prophecy. It is still ‘the border of wickedness,” 
being the resort of the marauding tribes of the desert, 
Judea’s restoration, though delayed, is yet certain, the 


Lord hath indignation—‘the people of my curse’’~ 


(Isaiah 34.5). 5. from the border of Israel—Ye, restored 
to your own “borders” in Israel, ‘from’ them shall raise 
your yoices to ‘magnify the Lord,” acknowledging that 
Jehovah has shown to you a gratuitous favour not 
shown to Edom, and so ought to be especially “mag- 
nified from the borders of Israel.” 6. Turning from the 
people to the priests, Jehovah asks, whereas His love to 
the people was so great, where was their love towards 
Him? If the priests, as they profess, regard Him as their 
Father (Isaiah 63.16) and Master, let them show the reality 
of their profession by love and reverentiat fear (Exodus 20, 
12; Luke 6.46), He addresses the priests, because they 
ought to be leaders in piety to the rest of the people, 
whereas they are foremost in ‘‘despising His name.” 
Wherein have we despised? &c.—The same captious 
spirit of self-satisfied insensibility as prompted their 
question (v. 2), ‘‘ Wherein hast thou loved us?”’ They are 
blind alike to God’s love and their own guilt. 7. ye 
offer, &c.—God’s answer to their challenge (v. 6), ‘‘ Wherein 
have we despised?” &c. polluted bread—viz., blemished 
sacrifices (v. 8, 13, 14; Deuteronomy 15, 21). So “the bread 
of thy God” is used for “sacrifices to God” (Leviticus 21.8), 
polluted thee—i. e., offered to thee “polluted bread.” 
table of the Lord—i., e., the altar (Hzekiel 41. 22) (not the 
table of shewbread). Just as the sacrificial flesh is called 
“bread.” contemptible—(v, 12,13.) Ye sanction the nig- 
gardly and blemished offerings of the people on the altar, 
to gain favour with them. Darius, and probably his suc- 
cessors, had liberally supplied them with victims for 
sacrifice, yet they presented none but the worst. A cheap 
religion, costing little, is rejected by God, and so is worth 
nothing. It costs more than it is worth, for it is worth 
nothing, and so proves really dear. God despises not the 
widow’s mite, but he does despise the miser’s mite. 
{Moorx.] 8. Your earthly ruler would feel insulted, if 
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offered by you the ollering with which ye put off God 
(see Leviticus 22, 22,24), is it mot evil I—MAURDER trans 
lates, “* There is no eyil,’’ in your opinion, in such an 
offering; it is quite good enough for such a purpose. 9 
now ... beseech God that he will be gracious—Iron- 
jieal, Think you that God will be persuaded by such pol- 
luted gifts to be gracious to you? Far fromit, this hath 
been by your menns—iil., hand, These contemptible 
offerings are your doing, as being the priests mediating 
between God and the people; and think you, will God pay 
any regard to you (ef. v. 8, 10)? “Accept thy person” 
(‘‘ face”), v. 8, answers to “regard your persons,” in this 
verse. 10. Who... for nanght—Not one even of the 
least priestly functions (as shutting the doors, or kindling 
a fire on the altar) would ye exercise without pay, there- 
fore ye ought to fulfil them faithfully (1 Corinthians 9. 18). 
Drusivs and MAURER translate, “* Would that there were 
absolutely some one of you who would shut the doors of 
the temple (i. e., of the inner court, in which was the altar 
of burnt offerings), and that ye would not kindle fire on 
my altar in vain!’ Better no sacrifices than vain ones 
(isaiah 1, 11-15). It was the duty of some of the priests to 
stand at the doors of the court of the altar of burnt offer- 
ings, and to have excluded blemished victims. [CALYIN.] 
11. Bor—Since ye Jewish priests and people ‘‘ despise my 
name” (v, 6), I shall find others who will magnify it (Mat- 
thew 8.9). Do not think I shall have no worshippers be- 
cause I have not you; for from the east to the west my 
name shall be great among the Gentiles (Isaiah 66. 19, 20), 
those very peoples whom ye look down upon as abomin- 
able, pure offering—not “the blind, the lame, and the 
sick,” such as ye offer (v. 8). “In every place,” implies the 
catholicity of the Christian Church (John 4, 21, 23; 1 Tim- 
othy 2.8). The “incense” is figurative of prayers (Psalm 
141. 2; Revelation 8.3). “Sacrifice” is used metaphorically 
(Psalm 51. 17; Hebrews 13. 10, 15, 16; 1 Peter 2. 5, 12). In this 
sense the reference to the Lord’s Supper, maintained by 
many of the fathers, may be admitted; it, like prayer, is 
a spiritual offering, accepted through the literal offering 
of the “Lamb without blemish,” once for all slain. 12. 
Renewal of the charge inv.7. fruit ,.. meat—the offer- 
ings of the people. The “fruit” is the produce of the 
altar, on which the priests subsisted. They did not liter- 
ally say, The Lord’s table is contemptible; but their acts 
virtually said so. They did not act so as to lead the people 
to reverence, and to offer their best to the Lord on it, The 
people were poor, and put off God with the worst offerings, 
The priests let them do so, for fear of offending the people, 
and so losing all gains from them, 13. what a weari- 
mess is it!—Ye regard God’s service as irksome, and there- 
fore try to get it over by presenting the most worthless 
offerings. Cf. Micah 6. 3, where God challenges His people 
to show wherein is the “weariness” or hardship of His 
service, Also Isaiah 43. 22-24, wherein He shows that it is 
they who: have “ wearied” Him, not He who has wearied 
them, snuffed at—despised. it—the table of the Lord, 
and the meat on it (v.12). tern—viz., by beasts, which it 
was not lawful to eat, much-less to offer (Exodus 22, 31), 
thus... offering—Hebrew, “mincha;” the unbloody offer- 
ing of flour, &e. Though this may have been of ordinary 
ingredients, yet the sacrijsices of blemished animals ae- 
companying it rendered it unacceptable. 14. decciver— 
hypocrite. Not poverty, but avarice was the cause of 
their mean offerings. maale—required by law (Leviticus 
1.3,10), great King—(Psalm 48, 2; Matthew 5, 35.) my 
name... dreadful among... heathen—Even the 
heathen dread me because of my judgments; what a re- 
proach this is to you, my people, who fear me not (v. 6)! 
Also it may be translated, “shall be feared among,” &¢.; 
agreeing with the prophecy of the eall of the Gentiles 
(v. 11). 
CET CASED ty pike Lig 

Ver. 1-17. REPROOF OF THE PRIESTS FOR VIOLATING 
THE COVENANT; AND TITE PEOPLE ALSO FOR MIXED MAR- 
RIAGES AND UNFAITHFULNESS. 1. for you—The priests 
in particular are reproved, as their part was to have led 
the people aright, and reproved sin, whereas they encour- . 
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aged and led them intosin, Ministers cannot sin or suffer 
alone, They drag down others with them if they fall, 
(Moork.] 2. lay... to heart—my commands, send a 
curse—rather, as Hebrew,“ the curse;’’ viz., that denounced 
in Deuteronomy 27, 15-26; 28. 15-68. curse your blessings 
—turn the blessings you enjoy into curses (Psalm 106, 15), 
cursed them—Hebrew, them severally ; t. e., I have cursed 
each one of your blessings. 3. corrupt, &c.—lit., ‘‘re- 
buke,” answering to the opposite prophecy of blessing 
(ch. 3.11), “I will rebuke the devourer.” To rebuke the 
seed is to forbid its growing. your—lit., “for yow;”’ i.e., to 
your hurt, dung of .. . solemn feasts—The dung in the 
maw of the victims sacrificed on the feast-days; the maw 
was the perquisite of the priests (Deuteronomy 18. 3), 
which gives peculiar point to the threat here, You shall 
get the dung of the maw as your perquisite, instead of the 
maw. one shall take you away with it—i. c., ye shall 
be taken away with it; it shall cleave to you wherever ye 
go. [Moorz.] Dung shall be thrown on your faces,and ye 
shall be taken away as dung would be, dung-begrimed as 
ye shall be (1 Kings 14. 10; ef. Jeremiah 16, 4; 22.19), 4. ye 
shall know —by bitter experience of consequences, tliat 
it was with this design I admonished you, in order “that 
my covenant with Levi might be” maintained; 1. e., that 
it was for your own good (which would be ensured by your 
maintaining the Levitical command) I admonished you, 
that yeshould return to your duty [MAURER] (cf. v. 5, 6). 
Malachi’s function was that of a reformer, leading back 
the priests and people to the law (ch. 4.4). 5-9. He de- 
scribes the promises, and also the conditions of the cove- 
nant; Levi’s observance of the conditions and reward (cf. 
Numbers 25, 11-13, Phinehaws’ zeal); and on the other hand 
the violation of the conditions, and consequent punish- 
ment of the present priests, “‘ Life’ here includes the per- 
petuity implied in Numbers 25, 13, “‘ everlasting priesthood.” 
“Peace” is specified both here and there. MAURER thus 
explains it; the Hebrew is, lit., ‘My covenant was with 
him, life and peace (to be given him on my part), and I 
gave them to him: (and on his part) fear (i. e., reverence), 
and he did fear me,’’ &c. The former portion of the verse 
expresses the promise, and Jehovah’s fulfilment of it; the 
latter, the condition, and Levi’s steadfastness to it (Deu- 
teronomy 33. 8, 9) The Jewish priests self-deceivingly 
claimed the privileges of the covenant, whilst neglecting 
the conditions of it, as if God were bound by it to bless 
them, whilst they were free from all the obligation which 
it imposed toserve Him, Thecovenant is said to be not 
merely ‘‘of life and peace,” but “life and peace;”’ for the 
keeping of God’s law is its own reward (Psalm 19,11). 6. 
law of truth was in his mouth—He taught the people 
the truths of the law in all its fulness (Deuteronomy 33. 10). 
The priest was the ordinary expounder of the law; the 
prophets were so only on special occasions. iniquity... 
not found—no injusticein his judicial functions (Deuter- 
onomy 17.8, 9; 19.17). walked with me—by faith and 
obedience (Genesis 5.22), im peace—viz., the ‘ peace” 
which was the fruit of obeying the covenant (v.5). Peace 
with God, man, and one’s own conscience, is the result of 
“walking with God” (ef. Job 22. 21; Isaiah 27.5; James 3, 
18). turm many ... from iniquity—both by positive 
precept and by tacit example “ walking with God” (Jere- 
miah 23.22; Daniel 12.3; James 5.20). %. In doing so (v. 6) 
he did his duty as a priest, “for,” &c. knowledge—of the 
law, its.doctrines, and positive and negative precepts 
(Leviticus 10.10, 11; Deuteronomy 24.8; Jeremiah 18. 18; 
Haggai 2. 11). the law—i,e., its true sense. messenger 
of... Lord—the interpreter of His will; cf. as to the 
prophets, Haggai 1.13. So ministers are called ‘“‘ambas- 
sadors of Christ’ (2 Corinthians 5.20); and the bishops of 
the seven churches in Revelation, ‘‘angels” or messen- 
gers (cf. Galatians 4.14). 8. out of the way—i. ¢., from 
the covenant, caused many to stumble—by scandalous 
example, the worse inasmuch as the people look up to 
you as ministers of religion (1 Samuel 2.17; Jeremiah 18, 
15; Matthew 18.6; Luke 17,1), at the law—i, e., in respect 
to the observances of the law. corrupted. . ..covenant 
—made it of none effect, by not fulfilling its conditions, 
. and so forfeiting its promises (Zechariah 11.10; Nehemiah 
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15,29). 9. Because ye do not keep the condition of the 
covenant, I will not fulfil the promise. partial im the 
law—aving respect to persons rather than to truth in the 
interpretavon and administration of-the law (Leviticus 
19,15), 10-16. Reproof of those who contracted marriages 
with foreigners and repudiated their Jewish wives. 10. 
Have we not all one father ?—Why, seeing we all have 
one common origin, ‘do we deal treacherously against 
one another” (‘‘His brother” being a general expression 
implying that all are “brethren” and sisters as children 
of the same Father above (1 Thessalonians 4.6), and so In- 
eluding the wives so injured)? viz., by putting away our 
Jewish wives, and taking foreign women to wife (ef. v. 14 
and v, 11; Ezra 9. 1-9), and so violating ‘the covenant” 
made by Jehovah with “ our fathers,” by which it was or- 
dained that we should be a people separated from the 
other peoples of the world (Exodus 19. 5; Leviticus 20, 24, 
26; Deuteronomy 7.3). To intermarry with the heathen 
would defeat this purpose of Jehovah, who was the com- 
mon Father of the Israelites in a peculiar sense in which 
He was not Father of the heathen. The ‘one Father” is 
Jehovah (Job 31. 15;.1 Corinthians 8. 6; Ephesians 4. 6). 
“Created us: not merely physical creation, but “‘ereated 
us” to be His peculiar and chosen people (Psalm 102. 18; 
Isaiah 43. 1; 45.8; 60. 21; Ephesians 2. 10), [CALvrn.] How 
marked the contrast between the honour here done to the 
female sex, and the degradation to which Oriental fe- 
males are generally subjected! 1. dealt treacherously 
—viz., in respect to the Jewish wives who were put away 
(vw. 14; also v.10, 15, 16), profamed the holimess of ... 
Lord—by ill-treating the Israelites (viz., the wives), 
who were set apart asa people holy unto the Lord; “the 
holy seed” (Ezra 9. 2; ef. Jeremiah 2.3). Or, “the holiness 
of the Lord” means His holy ordinance and covenant 
(Deuteronomy 7.3). But “ which He loved,’’ seems to re- 
fer to the holy people, Israel, whom God so gratuitously 
loved (ch. 1.2), without merit on their part (Psalm 47. 4), 
married, &¢.—(Ezra 9. 1, 2; 10. 2; Nehemiah 13.23, &e.) 
daughter of a stramge god—women worshipping idols: 
as the worshipper in Scripture is regarded in the relation 
of a child to a father (Jeremiah 2, 27), 12. master and... 
scholar—iit., “him that watcheth and him that answer- 
*eth.” So“ wakeneth” is used of the teacher or “* master’? 
(Isaiah 50. 4); masters are watchful in guarding their 
scholars. The reference is to the priests, who ought to 
have taught the people piety, but who led them into evil. 
“Him that answereth” is the scholar who has to answer 
the questions of his teacher (Luke 2.47). [Grorrus.] The 
Arabs have a proverb, ‘‘ None calling and none answer- 
ing,” t. e., there being not one alive. So GESENTUS explains 
itof the Levite watches in the temple (Psalm 184.1), one 
watchman calling and another answering. But the scholar 
is rather the people, the pupils of the priests “in doing 
this,” viz., forming unions with foreign wives. “ Out of 
the tabernacles of Jacob” proves it is not the priesis 
alone. God will spare neither priests nor people who act 
‘so. him that offereth—His offerings will not avail to 
shield him from the penalty of his sin in repudiating his 
Jewish wife and taking a foreign one, 13. done again— 
“asecond time:” an aggravation of your offence (Nehe- 
miah 13, 23-31), in that it is a relapse into the sin already 
ehecked once under Ezra (Ezra 9. 10). [IZENDERSON.] Or, 
“the second time” means this: Your first sin was your 
blemished offerings to the Lord: now “again” is added 
your sin towards your wives. [CALVIN.] covering. . . 
altar... with tears—shed by your unoffending wives, 
repudiated by you that ye might take foreign wives, CAL- 
VIN makes the “tears” to be those of all the people on 
perceiving their sacrifices to be sternly rejected by God. 
14. Wherefore? — Why does God reject our offerings? 
Lord .. . witness between thee and , . . wife—(so Gen- 
esis 31. 49, 50.) of thy youth—The Jews still marry very 
young, the husband often being but thirteen years of age, 
the wife younger (Proverbs 5, 18; Isaiah 54. 6), wife ef thy 
ecovenant—not merely joined to thee by the marriage 
covenant generally, but by the covenant between God and 
Israel, the covenant people, whereby a sin against a 
wife, a daughter of Israel, is a sin against God, [Mooxrz.) 






_ Reproof of the People for Adultery, etc 


Marriage also is called ‘ ‘tthe covenant of God’’ (Proverbs 
2.17), and to it the reference may be (Genesis 2, 24; Mat- 
thew 19.6; 1 Corinthians 7.10). 15. MAURER and HrENG- 
STENBERG explain the verse thus: The Jews had de- 
fended their conduct by the precedent of Abraham, who 
had taken Hagar to the injury of Sarah, his lawful wife; 
to this Malachi says now, ‘‘ No one (ever) did so in whom 
there was a residue of intelligence (discriminating be- 
tween good and evil); and what did the one (Abraham, to 
whom you appeal for support) do, seeking a godly seed ?” 
His object (viz., not to gratify passion, but to obtain the 
seed promised by God) makes the case wholly inapplic- 
able to defend your position. Moore (from FAIRBAIRN) 
better explains, in accordance with v.10, ‘Did not He 
make (us Israelites) one? Yet He had the residue of the 
Spirit (i. e., His isolating us from other nations was not be- 
cause there was no residue of the Spirit left for the rest of 
the world). And wherefore (i. e., why then did He thus iso- 
late us as) the one (people; the Hebrew is ‘the one’)? In 
order that He might seek a godly seed;” 7%. e., that He 
might have ‘ta seed of God,” a nation the repository of the 
covenant, and the stock of the Messiah, and the witness 
for the one God amidst the surrounding polytheisms. Mar- 
riage with foreign women, and repudiation of the wives 
wedded in the Jewish covenant, utterly set aside this Di- 
vine purpose. CALVIN thinks “the one” to refer to the 
conjugal one body formed by the original pair (Genesis 2). 
God might haye joined many wives as one with the one 
husband, for He had no lack of spiritual being to impart 
to others besides Eve; the design of the restriction was to 
secure a pious offspring: but cf. Note, v.10. One object of 
the marriage relation is to raise a seed for God and for 
eternity. 16. putting away—i.e.,divorce, for one cov- 
ereth violence with... garment—MAURER translates, 


“And (Jehovah hateth him who) covereth his garment, 


(i. e., his wife, in Arabic idiom; ef. Genesis 20. 16, ‘He is to 
thee a covering of thy eyes;’ the husband was so to the 
wife, and the wife to the husband; also Deuteronomy 22, 
30; Ruth 3, 9; Ezekiel 16.8) with injury.’’ The Hebrew 
favours “garment,” being accusative of the thing covered. 
Cf. with English Version, Psalm 73. 6, ‘‘ violence covereth 
them as a garment.’”’ Their “violence” is the putting 
away of their wives; the “garment” with which they try 
to cover it is the plea of Moses’ permission (Deuteronomy 
24.1; ef. Matthew 19. 6-9), 17. wearied . . . Lord—(Isaiah 
43, 24.) This verse forms the transition to ch. 3.1, &c. The 
Jewish skeptics of that day said virtually, God delighteth 
in evil-doers (inferring this from the prosperity of the 
surrounding heathen, whilst they, the Jews, were com- 
paratively not prosperous: forgetting that their attend- 
ance to minor and external duties did not make up for 
their neglect of the weightier duties of the law; e.g., the 
duty they owed their wives, just before handled); or (if 
not) Where (is the proof that He is) the God of judgment? 
To this the reply (ch. 3, 1) is, ‘The Lord whom ye seek, 
and whom as messenger of the covenant (i. e., Divine rat- 
ifier of God’s covenant with Israel) ye delight in (think- 
ing He will restore Israel to its proper place as first of the 
nations), shall suddenly come,” not as a Restorer of Is- 
rael temporally, butas a consuming Judge against Jeru- 
salem (Amos 56, 18, 19, 20), The ‘“‘suddenly’’ implies the 
unpreparedness of the Jews, who, to the last of the siege, 
were expecting a temporal deliverer, whereas a destruc- 
tive judgment was about to destroy them. So skepticism 
shall be rife before Christ’s second coming. He shall sud- 
denly and unexpectedly come then also as a consuming 
Judge to unbelievers (2 Peter 3. 3,4). Then, too, they shail 
affect to seek His coming, whilst really denying it (Isaiah 
6.19; Jeremiah 17. 15; Ezekiel 12, 22, 27). 


CHa Err  LUL, 


Ver. 1-18. MESSIAH’s COMING, PRECEDED BY HIS FoRE- 
RUNNER. TO PUNISH THE GUILTY FOR VARIOUS SINS, AND 
TO REWARD THOSE WHO FEAR Gop. 1. Behold—Calling 
especial attention to the momentous truths which fol- 
low. Ye w believingly ask, Where is the God of judg- 
ment (ch.2 7)? “ Behold,’ therefore, “I send,” &¢. Your 
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unbelief will not prevent my keeping my covenant, and 
bringing to pass in due time that which ye say will never 
be fulfilled, I will send... he shall come—The Father 
sends the Son; the Son comes. Proving the distinctness 
of personality between the Father and the Son. my 
messenger—John the Baptist; as Matthew 3.3; 11.10; 
Mark 1, 2,3; Luke 1.76; 3.4; 7, 26,27; John 1, 283, prove. 


“This passage of Malachi evidently rests on that of Isaiah 


his predecessor (Isaiah 40. 3-5), Perhaps also, as Hene- 
STENBERG thinks, “messenger” includes the long line of 
prophets headed by Llijah (whence his name is put in ch. 
4,5as a representative name), and terminating in John, 
the last and greatest of the prophets (Matthew 11, 9-11), 
John as the representative prophet (the forerunner of 
Messiah the representative God-man) gathered in himself 
all the scattered lineaments of previous prophecy (hence 
Christ terms him “much more than a prophet,” Luke 7, 26), 
reproducing allits awful and yet inspiriting utterances: 
his coarse garb, like that of the old prophets, being a visi- 
ble exhortation to repentance; the wilderness in which 
he preached symbolizing the lifeless, barren state of the 
Jews at that time politically and spiritually; his topics 
sin, repentance, and salvation, presenting for the last 
time the condensed epitome of all previous teachings of 
God by His prophets; so that heis called pre-eminently 
God’s “messenger.” Hence the oldest and true reading of 
Mark 1, 2 is, “as it is written in Zsaiah the prophet;” the 
difficulty of which is, How can the prophecy of Malachi 
be referred to Isaiah? The explanation is, the passage in 
Malachi rests on that in Isaiah 40.3, and therefore the 
original source of the prophecy is referred to in order to 
mark this dependency and connection. the Lord—Ha- 
Adonin Hebrew, Thearticle marks thatitis JeHovaH 
(Exodus 23.17; 34. 23; cf. Joshua 3.11, 13), Cf. Daniel 9.17, 
where the Divine Son is meant by “ for THE Lor@’s sake,” 
God the speaker makes “the Lord,” the “messenger of 
the covenant,” one with Himself: “I will send ... before 
me,” adding, “THE LorD...shall...come;” so that 
the Lord must be one with the “me,” i.e., He must be 
Gop, ‘before’? whom John was sent, As the divinity of 
the Son and His oneness with the Father are thus proved, 
so the distinctness of personality is proved by “Isend” 
and He “shall come,” as distinguished from one another, 
He also comes to the temple as ‘His temple:” marking 
His Divine lordship over it, as contrasted with all crea- 
tures, who are but “servants in” it (Haggai 2.7; Hebrews 
3. 2,5, 6). whom yeseek ... whom ye delight in—(See 
Note, ch. 2.17.) At His first coming they “‘sought” and 
“delighted in” the hope of a temporal Saviour: not in 
what He then was. In the case of those whom Malachi 
in his time addresses, “‘ whom ye seek ... delight in,” is 
ironical. They unbelievingly asked, When will He come 
atlast? Ch. 2.17, “ Where is the God of judgment” (Isaiah 
5.19; Amos 5, 18; 2 Peter 3,3, 4)? In the case of the godly, 
the desire for Messiah was sincere (Luke 2. 25, 28). He ig 
called “* Angel of God’s presence” (Isaiah 63. 9), also Angel 
of Jehovah, Cf, His appearances to Abraham (Genesis 18, 
1, 2, 17, 33), to Jacob (Genesis 31.11; 48. 15, 16), to Moses in 
the bush (Exodus 38. 2-6); He went before Israel as the 
Shekinah (Exodus 14.19), and delivered the law at Sinai 
(Acts 7. 38). suddenly—This epithet marks the second 
coming, rather than the first; the earnest of that unex- 
pected coming (Luke 12. 38-46; Revelation 16. 15) to judg- 
ment was given in the judicial expulsion of the money- 
changing profaners from the temple by Messiah (Matthew 
21. 12, 13), where also as here He calls the temple His tem- 
ple. Also in the destruction of Jerusalem, most unex- 
pected by the Jews, who to the last deceived themselves 
with the expectation that Messiah would suddenly ap- 
pear as a temporal Saviour. Cf, the use of “suddenly” in 
Numbers 12, 4-10, where He appeared in wrath. messenger 
of the covenant—viz., of the ancient covenant with Israel 
(Isaiah 63.9) and Abraham, in which the promise to the 
Gentiles is ultimately included (Galatians 4. 16,17). The 
gospel at the first advent began with Israel, then em- 
braced the.Gentile world: so also it shall be at the second 
advent. All the manifestations of God in the Old 
Testament, the Shekinah and human appearances, were 
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made in the person of the Divine Son (Exodus 23, 
20, 21; Hebrews 11. 26; 12. 26), He was the messenger of 
the old covenant, as well as of the new. 2%. (Ch. 4.1; 
Revelation 6, 16,17.) The Messiah would come, not, as 
they expected, to flatter the theocratic nation’s pre- 
judices, but to subject their principles to the fiery test 
of His heart-searching truth (Matthew 3. 10-12), and 
to destroy Jerusalem and the theocracy after they had 
rejected Him, His mission is here regarded as a whole 
from the first to the second advent; the process of refining 
and separating the godly from the ungodly beginning 
during Christ’s stay on earth, going on ever since, and 
about to continue till the final separation (Matthew 25. 31- 
46). The refining process, whereby a third of the Jews is 
refined as silver of its dross, whilst two-thirds perish, is 
described, Zechariah 13, 8, 9 (ef. Isaiah 1. 25). 3. sit—The 
purifier sits before the crucible, fixing his eye on the 
metal, and taking care that the fire be not too hot, and 
keeping the metal in, only until he knows the dross to 
be completely removed by his seeing his own image re- 
flected (Romans 8. 29) in the glowing mass. So the Lord 
in the case of His elect (Job 23.10; Psalm 66.10; Proverbs 
17.8; Isaiah 48. 10; Hebrews 12.10; 1 Peter 1.7). He will 
sit down to the work, not perfunctorily, but with patient 
love and unflinching justice. The Angelof the Covenant, 
as m leading His people out of Egypt by the pillar of 
cloud and fire, has an aspect of terror to His foes, of love 
to His friends, The same separating process goes on in 
the world as in each Christian. When the godly are com- 
pletely separated from the ungodly, the world will end, 
When the dross is taken from the gold of the Christian, 
he will be for ever delivered from the furnace of trial. 
The purer the gold, the hotter the fire now; the whiter 
the garment, the harder the washing. [Moorz,] purify 
...s8ons of Levi—of the sins specified above. The very 
Levites, the ministers of God, then needed cleansing, so 
universal was the depravity, that they may offer... 
im righteousness—as originally (ch, 2. 6), not as latterly 
(ch. 1. 7-14). So believers, the spiritual priesthood (1 Peter 
2.5) 4 as in the days of old—(Ch. 1.11; 2.5, 6.) The 
* offering” (Mincha, Hebrew) is not expiatory, but prayer, 
thanksgiving, and self-dedication (Romans 12.1; Hebrews 
13. 15; 1 Peter 2.5). 5.1..,comenear,., , tojudgment 
—I whom ye challenged, saying, *‘ Where is the God of 
judgment” (ch, 2.17)? I whom ye think far off, and to be 
slow in judgment, am “ near,” and will come as a “swift 
witness;” not only a judge, but also an eye-witness against 
sorcerers; for mine eyes see every sin, though ye think 
I take no heed, Earthly judges need witnesses to enable 
them to decide aright: I alome need none (Psalm 10. 11; 73. 
11; 94.7, &c.). sorecerers—a sin into which the Jews were 
led in connection with their foreign idolatrous wives. 
The Jews of Christ’s time also practised sorcery (Acts 8. 9; 
13.6; Galatians 5, 20; JoSEPHUS, Antiquities, 20.6; B. Jud. 
* 2,; 12. 28). It shall be a characteristic of the last Anti- 
christian confederacy, about to be consumed by the 
brightness of Christ’s coming (Matthew 24, 24; 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2. 9; Revelation 13, 18, 14; 16.13, 14; also 9. 21; 18. 23; 
31. 8; 22.15). Romanism has practised it; an order of ex- 
oreists exists in that Church, adulterers—(Ch, 2. 15, 16.) 
fear not me—the source of all sins. 6. the Lord—Jeho- 
vah:anameimplying His immutable faithfulness in ful- 
filling His promises: the covenant-name of God to the 
Jews (Exodus 6, 8), called here “ the sons of Jacob,” in re- 
ference to God’s covenant with that patriarch. I change 
not—Ye are mistaken in inferring that, because I have 
not yet executed judgment on the wicked, lam changed 
from what I once was, viz.,a God of judgment. therefore 
ye...are not consumed—Ye yourselves being ‘not 
- eonsumed,”’ as ye have long ago deserved, are a signal 
proof of my unchangeableness. Romans LI. 29: cf, the 
whole chapter, in which God’s mercy in store for Israel is 
made wholly to flow from God’s unchanging faithfulness 
to His own covenant of love. So here, as is implied by 
the phrase ‘sons of Jacob” (Genesis 28. 13; 35.12). They 
are spared because I am JEHOVAH, and they sons of Jacob; 
while I spare them, I will also punish them; and while I 
punish them, I will not wholly consume them, The un- 
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to Punish the Guilty People. 


changeableness of God is the sheet-anchor of the Church, 
The perseverance of the saints is guaranteed, not by their 
unchangeable love to God, but by His unchangeable love 
to them, and His eternal purpose and promise in Christ 
Jesus. [Moorez.] He upbraids their ingratitude that they 
turn His very long-suffering (Lamentations 8. 22) into a 
ground for skeptical denial of Hiscoming as a Judge at all 
(Psalm 50, 1,8, 4, 21; Ecclesiastes 8.11,12; Isaiah 57. 11; 
Romans 2, 4-10), 7-12. Reproof for the non-payment of 
tithes and offerings, which is the cause of their national 
calamities, and promise of prosperity on their paying 
them. 7. from... days of your fathers—Ye live as 
your fathers did when they brought on themselves the 
Babylonian captivity, and ye wish to follow in their 
steps. This shows that nothing but, God’s unchanging 
long-suffering had preveuted their being long ago “con- 
sumed” (v. 6), Return unto me—in penitence, I ywill 
return unto you—in blessings. Wherein, &¢.—(V. 16.) 
The same insensibility to their guilt continues: they 
speak in the tone of injured innocence, as if God calum- 
niated them, 8. rob—lit., cover: hence, defraud. Do ye 
eall defrauding God no sin to be “returned” from (v, 7)? 
Yet ye have done so to me in respect to the tithes due to 
me, viz., the tenth of all the remainder after the first- 
fruits were paid, which tenth was paid to the Leyites for 
their support (Leviticus 27, 30-33): a tenth paid by the 
Levites to the priests (Numbers 18, 26-28): a second tenth 
paid by the people for the entertainment of the Levites, 
and their own families, at the tabernacle (Deuteronomy 
12. 18): another tithe every third year for the poor, &e. 
(Deuteronomy 14, 28, 29). offerings—the first-fruits, not 
less than one-sixtieth part of the corn, wine, and oil 
(Deuteronomy 18.4; Nehemiah 13, 10, 12). The priests had 
this perquisite also, the tenth of the tithes which were 
the Levites’ perquisite. But they appropriated all the 


‘tithes, robbing the Levites of their due nine-tenths; as 


they did also, according to JosrPpHus, before the destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus. Thus doubly God was de- 
frauded, the priests not discharging aright their sacri- 
ficial duties, and robbing God of the services of the Levites, 
who were driven away by destitution. [Grorrus.] 9. 
cursed—(Ch, 2, 2.) As ye despoil me, so I despoil you, as I 
threatened I would, if ye continued to disregard me, In 
trying to defraud God we only defraud ourselves. The 
eagle who robbed thealtar set fire to her nest from the 
burning coal that adhered to the stolen flesh, So men 
who retain God’s money in their treasuries will find it a 
losing possession, No man ever yet lost by serving God 
with a whole heart, nor gained by serving Him with a 
half one. We may compromise with conscience for half 
the price, but God will not endorse the compromise; and, 
like Ananias and Sapphira, we shall lose not only what 
we thought we had purchased so cheaply, but also the 
price we paid forit. If we would have God “open” His 
treasury, we must open ours, One cause ofthe barrenness 
of the Church is the parsimony of its members. [MOoRE.] 
10. (Proverbs3., 9, 10.) storehouse—( Margin, 2 Chronicles 31. 
11; ef.1 Chronicles 26, 20; Nehemiah 10,38; 13, 5, 12). prove 
me... herewith—with this; by doing s0. Test me 
whether I will keep my promise of blessing you, on condi- 
tion of your doing your part (2 Chronicles 31, 10.) pour... 
out—lil,, empty out: image from a vessel completely emp- 
tied of its contents: no blessing being kept back, win- 
dows of heaven—(2 Kings 2.7.) that... mot... room 
enough, &c.—lit., even tonot .. . sufficiency, i. e., either, as 
English Version, Or, even so as that there should be * nat 
merely” ‘sufficiency,’ but superabundance, [JEROME, MAU- 
RER.] GESENIUS not so well translates, ‘‘ Even to a failure 
of sufficiency,’’ which in the case of God could never arise, 
and therefore means for ever, perpetually ; so Psalm 72. 4, 
“as long as the suanand moon endure;” Jil., uniil a failure 
of the sun and moon, which is never to be; and therefore 
means, for ever. T1. 1 will rebuke—(Vote, ch. 2.3.) Iwill 
no longer “rebuke (Zinglish Version, ‘ corrupt’) the seed,” 
but will rebuke every agency that could hurt it (Amos 4, 
9.) 12. Fulfilling the blessing (Deuteronomy 33, 29; Zecha- 
riah 8.13), delightsome land—(Daniel 8.9.) 13-18, He 
notices the complaint of the Jews that it is of no profit to 
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serve Jehovah, for that the ungodly proud are happy; 
and declares He will soon bring the day when it shall be 
known that He puts an everlasting distinction between 
the godly and the ungodly, words... stout—J/Jebrew, 
“hard;” so “the hard speeches which ungodly sinners 
have spoken against Him” (Jude 15). [HENDERSON.] 
have we spoken—The Hebrew expresses at once their as- 
siduity and habit of speaking against God. [VATABLUS.] 
The niphal form of the verb implies that these things 
Were said, not directly to God, but of God, to one another 
(Bzelkxiel 33,20). [Moore.] 14. what profit... that we 
«.. kept, &¢.—(Wote, ch. 2.17.) They here resaine the 
Same murmur against God. Job 21, 14, 15; 22.17 describe 
@ further stage of the same skeptical spirit, when the 
skeptic has actually ceased to keep God's service, Psalm 
73. 1-14 describes the temptation to a like feeling in the 
saint when seeing the really godly suffer and the ungodly 
prosper in worldly goods now, The Jews here mistake 
utterly the nature of God’s service, converting it into a 
mercenary bargain; they attended to outward obsery- 
ances, not from love to God, but in the hope of being well 
paid for in outward prosperity; when this was withheld, 
they charged God with being unjust, forgetting alike that 
God requires very different motives from theirs to accom- 
pany outward observances, and that God rewards even 
the true worshipper not so much in this life, as in the life 
tocome. his ordinanmce—lit., what He requires to be kept, 
“His observances.’’ walked mournfully—in mournful 
garb, sackcloth and ashes, the emblems of penitence; they 
forget Isaiah 58. 3-8, where God, by showing what is true 
fasting, similarly rebukes those who then also said, 
Wherefore have we fasted and thou seest not? &c. They 
mistook the outward show forreal humiliation, 15. And 
now—Since we are not prosperous who serve Jehovah, 
and ‘the proud” heathen flourish in prosperity, we must 
pronounce them the favourites of God (ch. 2.17; Psalm 73. 
12). set up—tlit., built up: metaphor from architecture 
(Proverbs 24.3; cf. Margin, Genesis 16.2; Margin, 80.3). 
tempt God—dare God to punish them, by breaking His 
laws (Psalm 95.9). 16. “Then,” when the ungodly utter 
such blasphemies against God, the godly hold mutual 
converse, defending God’s righteous dealings against 
those blasphemers (Hebrews 3. 13). The‘ often” of English 
Version is not in the Hebrew. There has been always in 
the darkest times a remnant that feared God (1 Kings 19, 
18; Romans 11.4), feared the Lord—reverential and lov- 
ing fear, not slavish terror. When the fire of religion 
burns low, true believers should draw the nearer together, 
to keep the holy flame alive. Coals separated soon go out, 
book ofremembrance, . , for them—for their advantage, 
against the day when those found faithful among the 
faithless shall receive their final reward. The kings of 
Persia kept a record of those who had rendered services 
to the king, that they might be suitably rewarded (Esther 
6.1, 2; cf. Esther 2,23; Ezra 4.15; Psalm 56.8; Isaiah 65.6; 
Daniel 7.10; Revelation 20,12). CALVIN makes the fearers 
of God to be those awakened from among the ungodly 
mass (before described) to true repentance ; the writing of 
the book thus will imply that some were reclaimable 
among the blasphemers, and that the godly should be as- 
sured that, though no hope appeared, there would be a 
door of penitence opened for them before God. But there 
is nothing in the context to support this view. 17. jewels 
Isaiah 62.3.) Lit., my peculiar treasure (Mxodus 19,5; 
Deuteronomy 7.6; 14.2; 26.18; Psalm 135.4; Titus 2. 14; 
1 Peter 2.9; cf. Ecclesiastes 2.8), CALVIN translates more 
in accordance with Hebrew idiom, ‘‘ They shall be my pe- 
culiar treasure in the day in which Iwill do it” (i. e., fulfil my 
promise of gathering my completed Church; or, ‘‘ make” 
those things come to pass foretold in v.5 above[Grorrus)]); 
50 in ch. 4.3 “do” is used absolutely, ‘‘in the day that I 
shall do ¢his.”" MAURER, not so well, translates, ‘in the 
day which I shall make,” i. e., appoint; as Psalm 118, 24. 
as... mMmanspareth , , . son—(Psalm 103,18.) 18. Then 
shall ye... discerm—Then shall ye see the falseness of 
your calumny against God’s government (v. 15), that the 
* proud” and wicked prosper. Do not judge before the time 
til my work iscomplete. It is in part to test your dispo- 
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God’s Judgment on the Wicked, 


sition to trust 1m Gud in spite of perplexing appearances, 
and in order to make your service less mercenary, that 
the present biended state is allowed; but at last ail (*tye,” 
both godly and ungodly) shall see the eternal difference 
there really is ‘between him that serveth God and him 
that serveth Him not” (Psalm 58,11), return—ye shall 
turn to a better state of mind on this point. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-6. Gonp’s COMING JUDGMENT: TRIUMPH OF THB 
GopDLY: RETURN TO THE LAW THE BEST PREPARATION 
FOR JEHOVAH'S COMING: ELIJAH’S PREPARATORY MIS- 
SION OF REFORMATION. 1, the day cometh ,., burn— 
(ch, 3.2; 2 Peter 3.7). Primarily is meant the judgment 
coming on Jerusalem; but as this will not exhaust the 
meaning, without supposing what is inadmissible in 
Scripture, exaggeration, the final and full accomplish- 
ment, of which the former was the earnest, is the day of 
general judgment, This principle of interpretation is not 
double, but successive fulfilment. The language is abrupt, 
“ Behold, the day cometh! It burns like a furnace.” The 
abruptness imparts terrible reality to the picture, as if it 
suddenly burst on the prophet’s view, all the proud— 
in opposition to the cayil above (ch. 3.15), “now we call 
the proud (haughty despisers of God) happy.” stubbie— 
(Obadiah 18; Matthew 3.12). As Canaan, the inheritance 
of the Israelites, was prepared for their possession by 
purging out the heathen, so judgment on the apostateg 
shall usher in the entrance of the saints upon the Lord’s 
inheritance, of which Canaan is the type—not heaven, 
but earth to its utmost bounds (Psalm 2.8) purged of all 
things that offend (Matthew 13. 41), which are to be “ gath- 
ered out of His kingdom,” the scene of the judgment being 
that also of the kingdom, The present dispensation isa 
spiritual kingdom, parenthetical between the Jews’ lite- 
ral kingdom and its antitype, the coming literal king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus. neither root nor branch—pro- 
verbial for utter destruction (Amos 2.9), 2. The effect of the 
judgment on the righteous, as contrasted with its effeet 
on the wicked (v. 1). To the wicked it shall be as an oven 
that consumes the stubble (Matthew 6,30); to the right- 
eous it shall be the advent of the gladdening Sun, not of 
condemnation, but ‘of righteousness;” not destroying, 
but “healing” (Jeremiah 23.6). you that fear my name 
—The same as those in ch, 3.16, who confessed God amidst 
abounding blasphemy (Isaiah 66.5; Matthew 10, 32), The 
spiritual blessings brought by Him are summed up in the 
two, *“‘ righteousness” (1 Corinthians 1. 30) and. spiritual 
“healing” (Psalm 103,38; Isaiah 57.19), Those who walk 
in the dark now may take comfort in the certainty that 
they shall walk hereafter in eternal light (Isaiah 50, 10), 
in his wings—implying the winged swiftness with which 
He shall apnear (cf, “‘ suddenly,” ch. 3.1) for the relief of 
His people. The beams of the Sun are his ‘ wings,’ 
Cf. ‘‘wings of the morning,’ Psalm 139.9. The ‘*Sun” 
gladdening the righteous is suggested by the previous 
“day” of terror consuming the wicked. Cf, as to 
Christ, 2 Samuel 23.4; Psalm 84,11; Luke 1.78; John 
1.9; 8..12; Ephesians 5, 14; and in His second coming, 2 
Peter 1.19. The Church is the moon reflecting His light 
(Revelation 12,1). The righteous shall by His righteous- 
ness ‘shine as the Sun in the kingdom of the Father” 
(Matthew 13. 43). ye shall go forth—from the straits in 
which you were, as it were, held captive. An earnest of 
this was given in the escape of the Christians from Pella 
before the destruction of Jerusalem. grow up—rather, 
“leap” as frisking calves [CALVIN]; lit., spread, take a wide 
range. as ernlves of the stall—which when set free from 
the stall disport with joy (Acts 8, 8; 18.52; 20.24; Romans 
14,17; Galatians 5, 22; Philemon 1, 4; 1 Peter 1.8). Especially 
the godly shall rejoice at their final deliverance at Christ's 
second coming (Isaiah 61.10). 3. Solving the difficulty 
(ch, 8. 15) that the wicked often now prosper. Their pros- 
perity and the adversity of the godly shall soon be re- 
versed. Yea, the righteous shall be the army attending 
Christ in His final destruction of the ungodly (2 Samuel 
22, 48; Psalm 49.14; 47,3; Micah 7,10; Zechariah 10.5; 1 
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Corinthians 6.2; Revelation 2, 26,27; 19. 14,15). ashes— 
after haying been burnt with the fire of judgment (v, 1). 
&. Remember , . . law—The law and all the prophets” 
were to be in force until John (Matthew Ll. 13), no prophet 
intervening after Malachi; therefore they are told, * Re- 
member the law,” for in the absence of living prophets 
they were likely to forget it, The office of Christ’s fore- 
runner was to bring them back to the law, which they 
had too much forgotten, and so “‘to make ready a people 
prepared for the Lord” at His coming (Luke 1.17), God 
withheld prophets for a time, that men might seek after 
Christ with the greater desire. [CALVIN.] The history of 
human advancement is marked by periods of rest, and 
again progress. Soin Revelation: it is given for a time; 
then during its suspension men live on the memories of 
the past. After Malachi there was a silence of 400 years; 
then a harbinger of light in the wilderness, ushering in 
the brightest of all the lights that had been manifested, 
but short-lived; then eighteen centuries during which 
we have been guided by the light which shone in that last 
manifestation. The silence has been longer than before, 
and will besucceeded by a more glorious and awful revela- 
tion than ever, John the Baptist was to “restore” the 
defaced image of ‘“‘ the law,” so that the original might be 
recognized when itappeared among men. [HINDS.] Just 
as ‘*Moses” and “Elias” are here connected with the 
Lord’s coming, so at the transfiguration they converse 
with Him, implying that the law and prophets which had 
prepared His way were now fulfilled in Him, statutes 
.. . Judgments—ceremonial “statutes:” “judgments” in 
civil questions atissue, “The law” refers to morals and 
religion. 5. Isend you Elijah—as a means towards your 
“remembering the law” (v. 4), the prophet—emphatical; 
not “the Tishbite ;” for it is in his official, not his personal 
capacity, that his coming is here predicted. In this sense, 
John the Baptist was an Elijah in spirit (Luke 1. 16, 17), but 
not the literal Elijah; whence when asked, “Art thou 
Elias” (John 1, 21)? he answered, ‘Iam not. Art thou that 
prophet? No.” Thisimplies that John, though knowing 
from the angel’s announcement to his father that he was 
referred to by Malachi 4. 5(Luke 1. 17), whence he wore the 
costume of Elijah, yet knew by inspiration that he did 
not exhaustively fulfil all that is included in this proph- 
ecy: that there is a further fulfilment (cf. note, ch. 3. 1). 
As Moses in v, 4 represents the law, so Elijah represents 
the prophets. The Jews always understood it of the literal 
Elijah. Their saying is, ‘Messiah must be anointed by 
Elijah,.”’ As there is another consummating advent of 
Messiah Himself, so also of His forerunner Elijah; per- 
haps in person, as at the transfiguration (Matthew 17. 3; 
ef, 11). He in his appearance at the transfiguration in that 
body on which death had never passed is the forerunner 
of the saints who shall be found alive at the Lord’s second 
coming. Revelation 11, 3may refer to the same witnesses 
as at the transfiguration, Moses and Elijah; Revelation 
11, 6 identifies the latter (cf. 1 Kings 17. 1; James 5, 17). 
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before the Dreadful Day of the Lord. 


Even after the transfiguration Jesus (Matthew 17. 11) 
speaks of Elijah’s coming “to restore all things” as still 
future, though He adds that Elijah (in the person of Johu 
the Baptist) is come already in a sense (cf. Acts 3. 21), How- 
ever, the future forerunner of Messiah at His second 
coming may be a prophet or number of prophets clothed 
with Elijah’s power, who, with zealous upholders of “the 
law” clothed in the spirit of ‘‘Moses,’”’ may be the fore- 
running witnesses alluded to here and in Revelation ll, 
212. The words “before the ... dreadful day of the 
Lord,” show that John cannot be exclusively meant; for 
he came before the day of Christ’s coming in grace, not 
before His coming in terror, of which last the destruction 
of Jerusalem was the earnest (v.1; Joel 2.31), 6. turn 
... heartof.., fathers to... children, &c.—Ex- 
plained by some, that John’s preaching should restore 
harmony in families, But Luke 1. 16,17 substitutes for 
“the heart of the children to the fathers,” *‘ the disobe- 
dient to the wisdom of the just,” implying that the recon- 
ciliation to be effected was that between the unbelieving 
disobedient children and the believing ancestors, Jacob, 
Levi, ‘* Moses,” and “ Elijah” (just mentioned) (ef. ch, 1. 2; 
2. 4,6; 3.3, 4). The threat here is that, if this restoration 
were not effected, Messiah’s coming would prove “a 
curse” to the “earth,” not a blessing. It proved so to 
guilty Jerusalem and the “earth,” i. e., the land of Judea 
when it rejected Messiah at His first advent, though He 
brought blessings (Genesis 12, 3) to those who accepted 
Him (John 1, 11-13), Many were delivered from the com- 
mon destruction of the nation through John’s preaching 
(Romans 9, 29; 11. 5). It will prove so to the disobedient 
at His second advent, though He comes to be glorified in 
His saints (2 Thessalonians 1. 6-10). curse—Hebrew, Che- 
rem, “a ban;” the fearful term applied by the Jews to the 
extermination of the guilty Canaanites. Under this 
ban Judea has long lain. Similar is the awful curse on 
all of Gentile churches who love not the Lord Jesus now 
(1 Corinthians 16, 22), For if God spare not the natural 
branches, the Jews, much less will He spare unbelieving 
professors of the Gentiles (Romans 1], 20, 21). It is deeply 
suggestive that the last utterance from heaven for 400 
years before Messiah was the awful word “curse.” Mes- 
Siah’s first word on the mount was “ Blessed” (Matthew 
5. 3). The law speaks wrath; the gospel, blessing. Judea 
is now under the “curse” because it rejects Messiah; 
when the spirit of Elijah, or a literal Elijah, shall bring 
the Jewish children back to the Hope of their “ fathers,” 
blessing shall be theirs, whereas the apostate “ earth” shall 
be “smitten with the curse’ previous to the coming res- 
toration of all things (Zechariah 12, 18, 14). 

May the writer of this Commentary and his readers 
have grace “to take heed to the sure word of prophecy 
as unto a light shining in a dark place, until the day 
dawn!” Tothe triune Jehovah be all glory ascribed for 
ever! 
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THE 


CRITICAL AND EXPLANATORY COMMENTARY. 





THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


Ss. MATTHEW. 
INTRODUCTION. 


THE author of this Gospel was a publican or tax-gatherer, residing at Capernaum, on the western shore of the Sea 
of Galilee. As to his identity with the “ Levi” of the second and third Gospels, and other particulars, see on Mat- 
thew 9.9. Hardly anything is known of his apostolic labours. That, after preaching to his countrymen in Palestine, 
he went to the East, is the general testimony of antiquity; but the precise scene or scenes of his ministry cannot be 
determined. That he died a natural death may be concluded from the belief of the best-informed of the Fathers— 
that of the apostles only three, James the Greater, Peter, and Paul, suffered martyrdom, That the first Gospel was 
written by this apostle is the testimony of all antiquity. ; 

For the date of this Gospel we have only internal evidence, and that far from decisive. Accordingly, opinion is 
much divided. That it was the first issued of all the Gospels was universally believed. Hence, although in the order 
of the Gospels, those by the two apostles were placed first in the oldest MSS. of the old Latin version, while in all the 
Greek MSS., witb scarcely an exception, the order is the same as in our Bibles, the Gospel according to Matthew is in 
every case placed first. And as this Gospel is. of all the four the one which bears the most evident marks of having 
been prepared and constructed with a special view to the Jews—who certainly first required a written Gospel, and 
wouid be the first to make use of it—there can be no doubt that it was issued before any of the others. That it was 
written before the destruction of Jerusalem is equally certain; for as Hua observes (Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, p.3l6, Fosdick’s transla ‘ion), when he reports our Lord’s prophecy of that awful event, on coming to the warn- 
ing about “the abomination of desolation” which they should ‘see standing in the holy place,” he interposes (con-. 
trary to his invariable practice, which is to relate without remark) a call to his readers to read intelligently— Whoso 
readeth, let him understand”’ (Matthew 24, 15)—a call to attend to the Divine signal for flight which could be intended 
only for those who lived before the event. But how long before that event this Gospel was written is not so clear, 
Some internal evidences seem to imply a very early date. Since the Jewish Christians were, for five or six years, ex- 
posed to persecution from their own countrymen—until the Jews, being persecuted by the Romans, had to look to 
themselves—it is not likely (it is argued) that they should be left so long without some written Gospel to reassure and 
sustain them, and Matthew’s Gospel was eminently fitted for that purpose. But the digests to which Luke refers in 
his Introduction (see on Luke 1. 1-4) would be sufficient for a time, especially as the living voice of the “‘eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the Word” was yet sounding abroad. Other considerations in favour of a very early date—such as 
the tender way in which the author seems studiously to speak of Herod Antipas, as if still reigning, and his writing 
of Pilate apparently as if still in power—seem to have no foundation in fact, and cannot therefore be made the ground 
of reasoning as to the date of this Gospel. Its Hebraic structure and hue, though they prove, as we think, that this 
Gospel must have been published at a period considerably anterior to the destruction of Jerusalem, are no evidence 
in favour of so early a date as A.D. 37 or 38—according to some of the Fathers, and, of the moderns, TILLEMONT, 
TOWNSON, OWEN, BIRKS, TREGELLES. On the other hand, the date suggested by the statement of Irenseus (3. 1), that 
- Matthew put forth his Gospel while Peter and Paul were at Rome preaching and founding the Church—or after A. D 
69—though probably the majority of critics are in favour of it, would seem rather too late, especially as the second 
and third Gospels, which were doubtless published, as well as this one, before the destruction of Jerusalem, had 
still to be issued, Certainly, such statements as the following, ‘‘ Wherefore that field is called the field of blood unto 
this day ;’’ “ And this saying is commonly reported among the Jews wntil this day” (Matthew 27. 8 and 28, 15), bespeak 
a date considerably later than the events recorded. We incline, therefore, to adate intermediate between the earlier 
and the later dates assigned to this Gospel, without pretending to greater precision, 

We have adverted to the strikingly Jewish character and colouring of this Gospel. The facts which it selects, the 
points to which it gives prominence, the cast of thought and phraseology, all bespeak the Jewish point of view from 
which it was written and to which it was directed. This has been noticed from the beginning, and is universally 
acknowledged. It is of the greatest consequence to the right interpretation of it; but the tendency among some even 
of the best of the Germans to infer, from this special design of the first Gospel, a certain laxity on the part of the 
Evangelist in the treatment of his facts, must be guarded against. 

But by far the most interesting and important point connected with this Gospel is the language in which it was 
written. It is believed by a formidable number of critics that this Gospel was originally written in what is loosely 
called Hebrew, but more correctly Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, the native tongue of the country at the time of our 
Lord; and that the Greek Matthew which we now possess is a translation of that work, either by the Evangelist him- 
self orsome unknown hand. The evidence on which this opinion is grounded is wholly external, but it has been 
deemed conclusive by GRoTruSs, MICHAELIS (and his translator), MARSH, TOWNSON, CAMPBELL, OLSHAUSEN, CRES- 
WELL, MryvEeR, EBRARD, LANGE, DAVIDSON, CURETON, TREGELLES, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, &c. The evidence re- 
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vows 


ferred to cannot be given here, but will be found, with remarks on its unsatisfactory character, in the “ Introduction 
to the Gospels”’ prefixed to our larger Commentary, pp. 28-31. 

But how stand the facts as toour Greek Gospel?’ We have not a tittle of historical evidence that it is a translation, 
either by Matthew himself or any one else. All antiquity refers to it as the work of Matthew the publican and 
apostle, justas the other Gospels are ascribed to their respective authors. This Greek Gospel was from the first re- 
cecived by the Church as an integral part of the one quadriform Gospel. And while the Fathers often advert to the 
two Gospels which we have from apostles, and the two wh‘ch we have from men not apostles—in order to show that 
as that of Mark leans so entirely on Peter, and that of Luke on Paul, these are really no less apostolical than the 
other two—though we attach less weight to this circumstance than they did, we cannot but think it striking that, in 
thus speaking, they never drop a hint that the full apostolic authority of the Greek Matthew had ever been ques- 
tioned on the ground of its not being the original. Further, not a trace can be discovered in this Gospel itself of its 
being a translation. MICHAELIS tried to detect, and fancied that he had succeeded in detecting,one or two such, 
Other Germans since, and DAVIDSON and CURETON among ourselves, have made the same attempt. But the entire 
failure of all such attempts is now generally admitted, and candid advocates of a Hebrew original are quite ready to 
own that none such are to be found, and that but for external testimony no one would have imagined that the Greek 
was not the original. This they regard as showing how perfectly the translation has been executed; but those who 
know best what translating from one language into another is will be the readiest to own that this is tantamount to 
giving up the question, This Gospel proclaims its own originality in a number of striking points; such as its man- 
ner of quoting from the Old Testament, and its phraseology in some. peculiar cases. But the close verbal coincidences 
of our Greek Matthew with the next two Gospels must not be quite passed over. There are but two possible ways 
of explaining this. Either the translator, sacrificing verbal fidelity in his version, intentionally conformed certain 
parts of his author’s work to the second and third Gospels—in which case it can hardly be called Matthew’s Gospel at 
all—or our Greek Matthew is itself the original. 

Moved by these considerations, some advocates of a Hebrew original have adopted the theory of @ double original ; 
the external testimony, they think, requiring us to believe ina Hebrew original, while internal evidence is decisive 
in favour of the originality of the Greek. This theory is espoused by GUERICKS, OLSHAUSEN, THIERSCH, TOWNSON, 
TREGELLES, &c. But, besides that this looks too like an artificial theory, invented to solve a difficulty, it is utterly 
void of historical support. There is not a vestige of testimony to support it in Christian antiquity. This ought to be 
decisive against it. 

It remains, then, that our Greek Matthew is the original of that Gospel, and that no other original ever existed. 
It is greatly to the credit of Dean ALForD, that after maintaining, in the first edition of his ‘Greek Testament” 
the theory of a Hebrew original, he thus expresses himself in the second and subsequent editions: ‘‘ On the whole, 
then, I find myself constrained to abandon the view maintained in my first edition, and to adopt that of a Greek 
original.” 

One argument has been adduced on the other side, on which not a little reliance has been placed; but the deter- 
mination of the main question does not, in our opinion, depend upon the point which it raises. It has been very con- 
fidently affirmed that the Greek language was not sufficiently understood by the Jews of Palestine when Matthew 
published his Gospel to make it at all probable that he would write a Gospel, for their benefit in the first 
instance, in that language. Now, as this merely alleges the improbability of a Greek original, it is enough to place 
against it the evidence already adduced, which is positive, in favour of the sole originality of our Greek Matthew. 
It is indeed a question how far the Greek language was understood in Palestine at the time referred to. But we advise 
the reader not to be drawn into that question as essential to the settlement of the other one. It is an-element in it, 
no doubt, but not an essential element. There are extremes on both sides of it. The old idea, that our Lord hardly 
ever spoke anything but Syro-Chaldaic, is now pretty nearly exploded. Many, however, will not go the length, on 
the other side, of Hue (in his Introduction, pp. 326, &c.) and RoBrrts (“ Discussions,” &c., pp. 25, &c.). For ourselves, 
though we believe that our Lord, in all the more public scenes of His ministry, spoke in Greek, all we think it neces- 
sary here to say is, that there is no ground to believe that Greek was so little understood in Palestine as to make it 
improbable that Matthew would write his Gospel exclusively in that language—so improbable as to outweigh the 
evidence that he did so. And when we think of the number of digests or short narratives of the principal facts of 
our Lord’s history which we know from Luke (1. 1-4) were floating about for some time before he wrote his Gospel, 
of which he speaks by no means disrespectfully, and nearly all of which would be in themother tongue, we can have no 
doubt that the Jewish Christians and the Jews of Palestine generally would have from the first reliable written mat- 
ter sufficient to supply every necessary requirement until the publican-apostle should leisurely draw up the first 
of the four Gospels in a language to them not a strange tongue, while to the rest of the world it was the language in 
which the entire quadriform Gospel was to be for all time enshrined, The following among others hold to this view 
of the sole originality of the Greek Matthew: Erasmus, CALVIN, BEzA, LIGHTFOOT, WETSTEIN, LARDNER, Hue, 
WRITZSCHE, CREDNER, DE WETTE, STUART, DA CosTA, FAIRBAIRN, ROBERTS. 

On two other questions regarding this Gospel it would have been desirable tosay something, had not our available 
space been already exhausted: The characteristics, both in language and matter, by which it is distinguished from 
the other three, and its relation to the second and third Gospels. On the latter of these topics—whether one or more of, 
the Evangelists made use of the materials of the other Gospels, and,if so, which of the Evangelists drew from which 
—the opinions are just as numerous as the possibilities of the case, every conceivable way of it having one or more 
who plead forit. The most popular opinion until within a pretty recent period—and in this country, perhaps, the most 
popular still—is that the second Evangelist availed himself more or less of the materials of the first Gospel, and the 
third of the materials of both the first and second Gospels. Here we can but state our own belief, that each of the 
first three Evangelists wrote independently of both the others; while the fourth, familiar with the first three, wrote 
tosupplement them, and, even where he travels along the same line, wrote quite independently of them. This judgment 
we express, with all deference for those who think otherwise, as the result of a pretty close study of each of the Gos- 
pels in immediate juxtaposition and comparison with the others. On the former of the two topics noticed, the lin- 
guistic peculiarities of each of the Gospels have been handled most closely and ably by CREDNER (“ Einleitung”), of 
whose results a good summary will be found in DAvipson’s “Introduction.” The other peculiarities of the Gospels 
have been most felicitously and beautifully brought out by DA CosTA in his “Four Witnesses,” to which we must 
simply refer the reader, though it contains a few things in which we cannot concur, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. (<Luke 3, 23-88.) 1. 
The book of the generation—an expression purely Jew- 
ish; meaning, ‘Table of the genealogy.’ In Genesis 5.1 


the same expression occurs in this sense. We have here, - 


then, the title, not of this whole Gospel of Matthew, but 
only of the first seventeen verses. of Jesus Christ—For 
the meaning of these glorious words, see on v, 16, 21. 
“Jesus,” the name given to our Lord at His circumcision 
(Luke 2, 21), was that by which He was familiarly known 
while on earth. The word “Christ’’—though applied to 
Him as a proper name by the angel who announced His 
birth to the shepherds (Luke 2, 11), and once or twice used 
in this sense by our Lord Himself (ch, 23. 8, 10; Mark 9.41) 
—only began to be so used by others about the very close 
of His earthly career (ch. 26. 68; 27.17). The full form, 
“Jesus Christ,” though once used by Himself in His In- 
‘tercessory Prayer (John 17.3), was never used by others 
till after His ascension and the formation of churches in 
His name. Its use, then, in the opening words of this 
Gospel (and in v.17, 18) is in the style of the late period 
when our Evangelist wrote, rather than of the events he 
was going to record, thesom of David, the son of Abra- 
ham—As Abraham was the /jirst from whose family it was 
predicted that Messiah should spring (Genesis 22. 18), so 
Dayid was the last, To a Jewish reader, accordingly, 
these behooved to be the two great starting-points of any 
true genealogy of the promised Messiah; and thus this 
opening verse, as it stamps the first Gospel as one pecu- 
liarly Jewish, would at once tend toconciliate the writer’s 
people, From the nearest of those two fathers came that 
familiar name of the promised Messiah, ‘the son of 
David’ (Luke 20, 41), which was applied to Jesus, either in 
devout acknowledgment of His rightful claim to it (ch. 
9. 27; 20. 31), or in the way of insinuating inquiry whether 
such were the case (see on John 4, 29; ch. 12. 23), 2. Abra- 
ham begat Isaac; and Isaac begat Jacob; and Jacob 
begat Jadas and his brethren—Only the fourth son of 
Jacob is here named, as it was from his loins that Messiah 
was to spring (Genesis 49, 10). 3. And Judas begat Phares 
and Zara of Thamar; and Phares begat Esromys and 
Esrom begat Aram; 4. And Aram begat Aminadab; 
and Aminadab begat Naasson; and Naasson begat 
Salmon; 5, And Salmon begat Booz of Rachab; and 
Booz begat Obed of Ruth; and Obed begat Jesse ; 6. 
And Jesse begat David the king; and David the king 
begat Sclomon of her of Urias—Four women are here 
Introduced; two of them Gentiles by birth—Rachab and 
Ruth ; and three of them with a blot at their names in the 
Old Testament—Thamar, Rachab and Bath-sheba. This 
feature in the present genealogy—herein differing from 
that given by Luke—comes well from him who styles 
himself in his list of the Twelve, what none of the other 
lists do, ‘‘ Matthew the publican; as if thereby to hold 
forth, at the very outset, the unsearchable riches of that 
grace which could not only fetch in “them that are afar 
off,’ but reach down even to ‘‘publicans and harlots,” 
and raise them to “sit with the princes of his people,” 
David is here twice emphatically styled ‘‘Davyid the 
king,” as not only the first of that royal line from which 
Messiah was to descend, but the one king of all that line 
from which the throne that Messiah was to occupy took 
its name—‘ the throne of David.” The angel Gabriel, in 
announcing Him to His virgin-mother, calls it “the 
throne of David His father,” sinking all the intermediate 
kings of that line, as having no importance save as links 
to connect the first and the last king of Israel as father 
and son, It will be observed that Rachab is here repre- 
sented as the great-grandmother of David (see Ruth 4, 20- 
22; and 1 Chronicles 2, 11-15)}—a thing not beyond possibil- 
ity indeed, but extremely improbable, there being about 
four centuries between them, There can hardly be a 
doubt that one or two intermediate links are omitted. 7. 
And Solomon begat Roboam; and Roboam begat 
Abia; and Abia begat Asa; 8. And Asa begat Josaphat; 
and Josaphat begat Joram; and Joram begat Ozias 
(or Uzziah)—Three kings are here omitted—Ahaziah, Jo- 
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from Abraham to Joseph. 


ash, and Amaziah (1 Chronicles 3. 11, 12), Some omissions 
behooved to be made, to compress the whole into three 
fourteens (v.17). The reason why these, rather than other 
names, are omitted, must be sought in religious consider- 
ations—either in the connection of those kings with the 
house of Ahab (as LIGHTFOOT, EBRARD, and ALFORD yiew 
it); in their slender right to be regarded as true linksin the 
theocratic chain (as LANGE takes it); or in some similar 
disqualification, 11. And Josias begat Jechonias and 
his brethren—Jeconiah was Josiali’s grandson, being 
the son of Jehoiakim, Josiah’s second son (1 Chroni- 
cles 3. 15); but Jehoiakim might well be sunk in such 
a catalogue, being a mere puppet in the hands of the 
king of Egypt (2 Chronicles 36. 4). The “brethren” of 
Jechonias here evidently mean his uncles—the chief of 
whom, Mattaniah or Zedekiah, who came to the throne 
(2 Kings 24, 17), is, in 2 Chronicles 86. 10, called ‘his 
brother,” as well as here. about the time they were 
carried away to Babylon—iit., ‘of their migration,’ for 
the Jews avoided the word ‘captivity’ as too bitter a 
recollection, and our Evangelist studiously respects the 
national feeling. 12. Amd after they were brought to 
(‘after the migration of’) Babylon, Jechonias begat 
Salathiel—So 1 Chronicles 3. 17. Nor does this contradict 
Jeremiah 22, 30, “'fhus saith the Lord, Write ye this man 
(Coniah, or Jeconiah) childless;’’ for what follows ex- 
plains in what sense this was meant—“ for no man of his 
seed shall prosper, sitting upon the throne.of David.” 
He was to have seed, but no reigning child. and Salathiel 
(or Shealtiel) begat Zorobabel—So Ezra 8.2; Nehemiah 
12.1; Haggai 1.1. Butit would appear from 1 Chronicles 
8.19 that Zerubbabel was Salathiel’s grandson, being the 
son of Pedaiah, whose name, for some reason unknown, 
is omitted, 13-15. And Zorobabel begat Abiud, &c.— 
None of these names are found in the Old Testament; but 
they were doubtless taken from the public or family reg- 
isters, which the Jews carefully kept, and their accuracy 
was never challenged, 16. And Jacob begat Joseph, 
the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus—From 
this it is clear that the genealogy here given is not that 
of Mary, but of Joseph; nor has this ever been questioned, 
And yet itis here studiously proclaimed that Joseph was 
not the natural, but only the legal father of our Lord. His 
birth of a virgin was known only toa few; but theacknow- 
ledged descent of his legal father from David secured that 
the descent of Jesus Himself from David should never be 
questioned. See on v, 20, who is called Christ—signifying 
‘anointed.’ It is applied in the Old Testament to the kings 
(1 Samuel 24. 6,10); to the priests (Leviticus 4.5, 16, &c.); and 
to the prophets (1 Kings 19. 16)—these all being anointed 
with oil, the symbol of the needful spiritual gifts to 
consecrate them to their respective offices; and it was 
applied, in its most sublime and comprehensive sense, to 
the promised Deliverer, inasmuch as He was to be conse- 
crated to an oftice embracing all three by the immeasur- 
able anointing of the Holy Ghost (Isaiah 61.1; ef. John 3. 34). 
17. So ali the generations from Abraham to David are 
fourteen generations; and from David until the car- 
rying away (or migration) into Babylon are fourteen 
generations; and from the carrying away into (‘the 
migration of’) Babylon unto Christ are fourteen gen- 
erations—that is, the whole may be conveniently divided 
into three fourteens, each embracing one marked era, 
and each ending with a notabie event, in the Israelitish 
annals. Such artificial aids to memory were familiar to 
the Jews, and much larger gaps than those here are found 
in some of the Old Testament genealogies, In Ezra 7.1-5 
no fewer than six generations of the priesthood are omit- 
ted, as will appear by comparing it with 1 Chronicles 6. 
3-15. It will be observed that the last of the three divisions 
of fourteen appears to contain only thirteen distinct 
names, including Jesus as the last. LANGE thinks that 
this was meant as a tacit hint that Mary was to be sup- 
plied, as the thirteenth link of the last chain, as it is im- 
possible to conceive that the Evangelist could haye made 
any mistake in the matter. But there isa simpler way 
of accounting for it. As the Evangelist himself (v.17) 
reckons David twice—as the last of the first fourteen and 
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the first of the second—so, if we reckon the second four- 
teen to end with Josiah, who was coeval with the “ carry- 
Ing away into captivity” (v.11), and the third to begin 
with Jeconiah, it will be found that the last division, as 
well as the other two, embraces fourteen names, including 
that of our Lord. 

18-2, Birru or Curis. 18. Now the birth of Je- 
sus Christ was on this wise, or ‘thus’: When as his 
mother Mary was espoused —rather, ‘betrothed’—to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was found (or 
discovered to be) with child of the Holy Ghost—It was, 
of course, the fact only that was discovered; the explana- 
tion of the fact here given is the Evangelist’s own, That 
the Holy Ghost is a living conscious Person is plainly im- 
plied here, and is elsewhere clearly taught (Acts 5,3, 4, 
&c,): and that, in the unity of the Godhead, He is distinct 
both from the Father and the Son, is taught with equal 
distinctness (Matthew 28.19; 2 Corinthians 13,14), On the 
Miraculous Conception of our Lord, see on Luke 1, 35, 19. 
Then Joseph her husband—cf, v. 20, “Mary, thy wife.’ 
Betrothal was, in Jewish law, valid marriage. In giving 
Mary up, therefore, Joseph had to take legal steps to 
effect the separation, being a just man, and not will- 
ing to make her a public example—or ‘to expose her’ 
(see Deuteronomy 22, 23, 24)— was minded to put her 
away privily—(‘privately’) by giving her the required 
writing of divorcement (Deuteronomy 24. 1), in presence 
only of two or three witnesses, and without cause as- 
signed, instead of having her before a magistrate, That 
some communication had passed between him and his 
betrothed, directly or indirectly, on the subject, after she 
returned from her three months’ visit to Elizabeth, can 
hardly be doubted. Nor does the purpose to divorce her 
necessarily imply disbelief, on Joseph’s part, of the ex- 
planation given him. Even supposing him to have 
yielded to it some reverential assent—and the Evangelist 
seems to convey as much, by ascribing the proposal to 
sereen her to the justice of his character—he might think 
it altogether unsuitable and incongruous in such circum- 
stances to follow out the marriage. 20. But while he 
thought on these things—Who would not feel for him 
after receiving such intelligence, and before receiving 
any light from above? As he brooded over the matter 
alone, in the stillness of the night, his domestic prospects 
darkened and his happiness blasted for life, his mind 
slowly making itself up to the painful step, yet planning 
how to do it in the way least offensive—at the last ex- 
tremity the Lord Himself interposes, behold, the an- 
gel of the Lord appeared to him in a dream, saying, 
Joseph, son of David—This style of address was doubt- 
less advisedly chosen to remind him of what all the 
families of David’s line so early coveted, and thus it 
would prepare him for the marvellous announcement 
which was to follow. fear not to take unto thee Mary 
thy wife—gq. d., ‘Though a dark cloud now overhangs 
this relationship, it is unsullied still.’ for that which 
is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost. 21. And she 
shall bring forth a som--Observe, it is not said, ‘she 
shall bear (lee a son,’ as was said to Zacharias of his wife 
Elizabeth (Luke 1.18), and thou (as his legal father) shalt 
eall his name JESUS—from the Hebrew meaning ‘ Jeho- 
vah the Saviour;’ in Greek JEsus—to the awakened and 
anxious sinner sweetest and most fragrant of all names, 
expressing so melodiously and briefly His whole saving 
office and work! for he shall save—The “He” is here 
emphatic—tHe it is that shall save;’ He personally, and 
by personal acts (us WEBSTER and WILKINSON express 
it), kis people—-the lost sheep of the house of Israel, in 
the first instance; for they were the only people He then 
had, But,on the breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition, the saved people embraced the ‘* redeemed 
unto God by His blood out of every kindred and people 
and tongue and nation,” from their sins—in the most 
comprehensive sense of salvation from sin (Revelation 1. 
6; Ephesians 5, 25-27). 22. Now all this was done, that 
it might be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by 
the prophet (Isaiah 7. 14), seying, 23. Behold, a virgin 
~—it should be ‘the virgin ' meaning that particular vir- 
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gin destined to this unparalleled distinction, shall he 
with child, and shall bring forth a son, and they shall 
call his name Emmanuel, which, being interpreted, 
is, God with us—Not that He was to have this for a 
proper name (like ‘ Jesus’’), but that He should come to 
be known in this character, as God manifested in the flesh, 
and the living bond of holyand most intimate fellowship 
between God and men from henceforth and for ever. 24, 
Then Joseph, being raised from sleep (and all his dif- 
ficulties now removed), did as the angel of the Lord had 
bidden him, and took unto him his wife—With what 
deep and reverential joy would this now be done on his 
part; and what balm would this minister to his be- 
trothed one, who had till now lain under suspicions of all 
others the most trying toa chaste and holy woman—sus- 
picions, too, arising from what, though to her an honour 
unparalleled, was to all around her wholly unknown! 
25. And knew her not till she had brought forth her 
first-born son: and he called his name JESUS — The 
word “ till’ does not necessarily imply that they lived on a 
different footing afterwards (as will be evident from the use 
of the same word in 1 Samuel 15. 35; 2 Samuel 6, 23; Mat- 
thew 12, 20); nor does the word “first-born” decide the 
much-disputed question, whether Mary had any children 
to Joseph after the birth of Christ; for, as Lig@Hrroor 
says, ‘The law, in speaking of the first-born, regarded 
not whether any were born after or no, but only that 
none were born before,’ (See on ch. 138.55, 56.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-12. VisiIr oF THE MAGI TO JERUSALEM AND 
BETHLEHEM, The Wise Men reach Jerusalem—The Sanhe- 
drim, on Herod’s demand, pronounce Bethichem to be Mes- 
siah’s predicted Birth-place (v. 1-6), 1. Now when Jesus 
was born in Bethlehem of Judea—so called to distin- 
guish it from another Bethlehem in the tribe of Zebulun, 
near the Sea of Galilee (Joshua 19,15); called also Beth-le- 
hem-judah, as being in that tribe (Judges 17.7); and Hph- 
rath (Genesis 35. 16); and combining both, Beth-lehem 
Eiphratah (Micah 5.2), It lay about six miles south-west 
of Jerusalem. But how came Joseph and Mary to remove 
thither from Nazareth, the place of their residence? Not 
of their own accord, and certainly not with the view of 
fulfilling the prophecy regarding Messiah’s birth-place; 
nay, they stayed at Nazareth tillit was almost too late 
for Mary to travel with safety; nor would they have 
stirred from it at all, had not an order which left them no 
choice forced them to the appointed place, A high hand 
was in all these movements, (See on Luke 2. 1-6.) in the 
days of Herod the king—styled the Great; son of An- 
tipater, an Hdomite, made king by the Romans. Thus was 
“the sceptre departing from Judah” (Genesis 49. 10), a sign 
that Messiah was now at hand. As Herod is-known to 
have died in the year of Rome 750, in the fourth year before 
the commencement of our Christian era, the birth of 
Christ must be dated four years before the date usually 
assigned to it,even if He was born within the year of 
Herod’s death, as it is next to certain that He was, there 
caine wise men—iit., ‘Magi’ or ‘Magians;’ probably of 
the learned class who cultivated astrology and kindréd 
sciences. Balaam’s prophecy (Numbers 24, 17), and per- 
haps Daniel's (ch. 9, 24, &c.), might have come down to 
them by tradition; but nothing definite is known of them, 
from the east—but whether from Arabia, Persia, or Meso- 
potamia is uncertain. to Jerusalem—as the Jewish me- 
tropolis, 2. Saying, Where is he that is born King of 
the Jews ?—I’rom this it would seem they were not them- 
selves Jews. (Cf. the language of the Roman governor, 
John 18, 33, and of the Roman soldiers, ch, 27. 29, with the 
very different language of the Jews themselves, ch, 27. 42, 
&e.) The Roman historians, SUETONIUS and TACITus, 
bear witness to un expectation, prevalent in the East, 
that out of Judea should arise a sovereign of the world, 
for we have seen his star im the east—Much has been 
written on the subject of this star; but from all that is 
here said itis perhaps safest to regard itas simply a lumi- 
nous meteor, which appeared under special laws and for 
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Herod Troubled tecausé of Christ's Birth. 


@ special purpose. and are come to worship him—‘ to 
do Him homage,’ as the word signifies; the nature of that 
homage depending on the circumstances of thecase, That 
not civil but religious homage is meant here is plain from 
the whole strain of the narrative, and particularly v. 11. 
Doubtless these simple strangers expected all Jerusalem 
to be full of its new-born King, and the time, place, and 
circumstances of His birth to be familiar to every one. 
Little would they think that the first announcement of 
His birth would come from themselves, and still less could 
they anticipate the startling, instead of transporting, 
effect which it would produce—else they would probably 
have sought their information regarding His birth-place 
in some other quarter. But God overruled it to draw 
forth a noble testimony to the predicted birth-place of 
Messiah from the highest ecclesiastical authority in the 
nation. & When Herod the king had heard these 
things he was troubied—viewing this as a danger to his 
own throne: perhaps his guilty conscience also suggested 
other grounds of fear, and all Jerusalem with him— 
from a dread of revolutionary commotions, and perhaps 
also of Herod’s rage. 4 And when he had gathered all 
the chiex priests and scribes ef the people together— 
The class of the “chief priests”? included the high priest 
tor the time being, together with all who had previously 
filled this office; for though the then head of the Aaronic 
family was the only rightful high priest, the Romans re- 
moved them at pleasure, to make way for creatures of 
their own. In this class probably were included also the 
heads of the four-and-twenty courses of the priests. The 
* seribes”’ were at first merely transcribers of the law and 
synagogue-readers; afterwards interpreters of the law, 
both civil and religious, and so both lawyers and divines, 
The first of these classes, a proporticn of the second, and 
“the elders’’—thatis, as LigHrroor thinks, ‘ those elders 
of the laity that were not of the Levitical tribe ’—consti- 
tuted the supreme council of the nation, called the San- 
hedrim, the members of which, at their full complement, 

vere seventy-two. That this was the council which 
Herod now convened is most probable, from the solem- 
nity of the occasion; for though the elders are not men- 
tioned, we find a similar omission where all three were 
certainly meant (cf. ch. 26.59; 27.1). AS MEYER says, it 
was all the theologians of the nation whom Herod con- 
vened, because it was a theological response that he 
wanted. he demanded of them—as the authorized in- 
terpreters of Scripture—where Christ—‘the Messiah ’— 
should be borm—according to prophecy. 5. And they 
said unto him, im Bethlehem of Judea—a prompt and 
involuntary testimony from the highest tribunal; which 
yet atlength condemned Him todie. for thus itis writ- 
ten by the prophet (Micah 5, 2), 6. And thou, Bethle- 
hem, [in] the land of Judah—the “in” being familiarly 
left out, as we say, ‘London, Middlesex’—art not the 
least among the princes of Juda for out of thee shall 
come a Governor, &c. This quotation, though differing 
verbally, agrees substantially with the Hebrew and LXX. 
For says the prophet, ‘Though thou be little, yet out of 
thee shall’come the Ruler ”—tbis honour more than com- 
pensating for its natural insignificance; whilst our Evan- 
gelist, by a lively turn, makes him say, “Thou art not 
the least: for out of thee shall come a Governor ’’—this dis- 
tinction lifting it from the lowest to the highest rank, 
The “thousands of Juda,” in the prophet, mean the sub- 
ordinate divisions of the tribe: our Evangelist, instead 
of these, merely names the “princes” or heads of these 
families, including the districts which they eccupied. 
that shail rule—or ‘feed,’ as in the margin—my people 
Israel—iIn the Old Testament, kings are, by a beautiful 
figure, styled ‘‘shepherds” (Ezekiel 31., &e.) Theclassical 
writers use the same figure. The pastoral rule of Jehovah 
and Messiah over His people is a representation pervad- 
ing all Seripture, and rich in import, (See Psalm 23; 
Isaiah 40, 11; Ezekiel 87. 24; John 10, 11; Revelation 7. 17.) 
That this prophecy of Micah referred to the Messiah, was 
admitted by the ancient Rabbins. Zhe Wise Men, de- 
spatched to Bethlehem by Herod to see the Babe, and bring 
him word, make a Religious Offering to the Infant King, but, 
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The Wise Men Present their Gifts. 


divinely warned, return home by another way (v. 7-12), Te 
Then Herod, when he had privily called the wise 
men—Herod has so far succeeded in his murderous de- 
sign: he has tracked the spot were lies his victim, an un- 
conscious babe. Buthe has another point to fix—the date 
of His birth—without which he might still miss his mark, 
The one he bad got from the Sanhedrim; the other he 
will have from the sages; but secretly, lest his object 
should be suspected and defeated. So he inquired of 
them diligently —rather ‘precisely ’— what time the 
star appeared—presuming that this would be the best 
clue to the age of the child. The unsuspecting strangers 
tellhim all. And now he thinks he is succeeding to a 
wish, and shall speedily clutch his victim; for at so early 
an age as they indicate, He would not likely have been 
removed from the place of His birth, Yet he is wary. 
He sends them as messengers from himself, and bids 
them come to him, that he may follow their pious ex- 
ample, 8. And he sent theim to Bethlehem, and said, 
Go and search diligently—‘ search out carefully’—for 
the young child; and when ye have found him, bring 
me word again, that I may come and worship him 
aliso—The cunning and bloody hypocrite! Yet this royal 
mandate would meantime serve as a safe-conduct to the 
Strangers. 9. When they had heard the king, they 
departed— But where were ye, O Jewish ecclesiastics, 
ye chief priests and scribes of the people? Ye could 
tell Herod where Christ should be born, and could hear. 
of these strangers from the far Kast that the Desire of all 
nations had actually come; but I do not see you trooping 
to Bethlehem—I find these devout strangers journeying. 
thither allalone, Yet God ordered this too, lest the news. 
should be blabbed, and reach the tyrant’s ears, ere the 
Babe could be placed beyond his reach. Thus are the 
very errors and crimes and cold indifferences of men all 
overruled, and, lo, the star, which they saw in the 
east—implying apparently that it had disappeared in the 
interval—went before them, and stood over where the 
young child was—Surcly this could hardly be but by a 
luminous meteor, and not very high, 10. When they 
saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy— 
The language is very strong, expressing exuberant trans- 
port. 11. And whea they were come imto the house— 
not the stable; for as soon as Bethlehem was emptied of 
its strangers, they would have no difficulty in finding a 
dwelling-house, they saw—The received text has 
“found;” but here our translators rightly depart from it, 
for it has no authority, the young child with Mary his, 
mother—The blessed Babe is naturally mentioned first, 
then the mother; but Joseph, though doubtless present, 
is not noticed, as being but the head of the house. and. 
fell down and worshipped him—Clearly this was no 
civil homage to a petty Jewish king, whom these star- 
guided strangers came so far, and inquired so eagerly, 
and rejoiced with such exceeding joy to pay, but a lofty 
spiritual homage, The next clause confirms  this.. 
and when they had opened their treasures they pre-- 
sented—rather, ‘offered’—umto him gifts—This expres- 
sion, used frequently in the Old Testament of the obla- 
tions presented to God, isin the New Testament employed 
seven times, and always in a religious sense of offerings to 
God. Beyond doubt, therefore, we are to understand the 
presentation of these gifts by the Magi as a religious offer- 
ing. gold, frankincense, and myrrh—Visits were sel- 
dom paid to sovereigns without a-present (1 Kings 10. 2, 
&e.); cf. Psalm 72, 10, 11, 15; Isaiah 60. 3,6), “ Frankin- 
cense” was an aromatic used in sacrifical offerings; 
“myrrh” was used in perfuming ointments, These, with 
the gold which they presented, seem to show that the 
offerers were persons in affluent cireumstances. That the 
gold was presented to the infant King in token of His 
royalty; the frankincense in token of His divinity, and 
the myrrh, of His sufferings; or that they were designed 
to express His Divineand human natures; or that the 
prophetical, priestly, and kingly offices of Christ are to be 
seen in these gifts; or that they were the offerings of three 
individuals respectively, each of them kings, the very 
names of whom tradition has handed down—all these 
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The Flight into Egypt. 


are, at the best, precarious suppositions, But that the 
feelings of these devout givers are to be seen in the rich- 
ness of their gifts, and that the gold, at least, would be 
highly serviceable to the parents of the blessed Babe in 
their unexpected journey to Egypt and stay there—thus 
much at least admits of no dispute. 12, And being 
warned of God ina dream that they should not return 
to Herod, they departed—or ‘.withdrew’—to their own 
country another way—What a surprise would this 
vision be to thesages, just as they were preparing to carry 
the glad news of what they had seen to the pious king! 
But the Lord knew the bloody old tyrant better than to 
let him see their face again, 

13-25. THe FLia~nr into E@yrpT—THE MASSACRE AT 
BETHLEHEM—THE RETURN OF JOSEPH AND MARY WITH 
fHE BABE, AFTER HEROD’S DEATH, AND THEIR SETTLE- 
MENT AT NAZARETH. (=—Luke 2,39.) The Ilight into Egypt. 

'(v, 13-15.) 13. And when they were departed, behold, 
the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, 
saying, Arise, and take the young child and his 
mother —Observe this form of expression, repeated in 
the next verse—another indirect hint that Joseph was no 
more than the Child’s guardian. Indeed, personally con- 
sidered, Joseph has no spiritual significance, and very 
little place at all, in the Gospel history, and flee into 
Egy pt—which, being near,as ALFORD says, and a Roman 
province independent of Herod, and much inhabited by 
Jews, was an easy and convenient refuge. Ah! blessed 
Saviour, on what a chequered career hast Thou entered 
here below! At Thy birth there was no room for Thee in 
the inn; and now all Judea is too hot for Thee. How soon 
has the sword begun to pierce through the Virgin’s soul 
(Luke 2.35)! How early does she taste the reception which 
this mysterious Child of hers is to meet with in the 
world! And whither is He sent? To “the house of 
bondage?” Well, it once was that. But Egypt was a 
house of refuge before it was a house of bondage, and now 
it has but returned to its first use. and be thou there 
until I bring thee word; for Herod will seek the 
young child to destroy him—Herod’s murderous pur- 
pose was formed ere the Magi set out for Bethlehem, 14, 
When he arose, he took’the young child and his 
mother by night—doubtless the same night—and de- 
parted into Egypt; 15. And was there until the death 
of Herod—which took place not very long after this of a 
horrible disease; the details of which will be found in 
JOSEPHUS (Antiquities, 17. 6. 1,5,7, 8). Ohat it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet, sayimg (Hosea 11. 1), Gut of Egypt have I 
ealled my son—Our Evangelist here quotes directly from 
the Hebrew, warily departing from the LXX., which ren- 
ders the words, “From Egypt have I recalled his chil- 
dren,’’ meaning Israel's children. The prophet is remind- 
ing his people how dear Israel was to God in the days of 
his youth; how Moses was bidden to say to Pharaoh, 
“Thus saith the Lord, Israel is my son, my first-born; and 
I say unto thee, Let my son go, that he may serveme; and 
if thou refuse to let him go, behold, I will slay thy son, 
even thy first-born” (Exodus 4, 22, 23); how, when Pharaoh 
refused, God having slain all his first-born, ‘‘called his 
own son out of Egypt,” by a stroke of high-handed power 

- and love. Viewing the words in this light, even if our 
Evangelist had not applied them to the recall from Egypt 
of God's own beloved, Only-begotten Son, the application 
would have been irresistibly made by all who have learnt 
to pierce beneath the surface to the deeper relations which 
Christ bears to His people, and both to God; and who are 
accustomed to trace the analogy of God's treatment of 
each respectively. 16. Then Herod, &¢c.—As Deborah 
sang of the mother of Sisera, ‘She looked out at a win- 
dow, and eried through the lattice, Why is his chariot so 
long in coming? why tarry the wheels of his chariots? 
Have they not sped ?”’ so Herod wonders that his messen- 
gers, with pious zeal, are not hastening with the news 
that all is ready to receive him as a worshipper. What 
can be keeping them? Have they missed their way? 
Has any disaster befallen them? At length his patience 
is exhausted He makes his inquiries, and finds they are 
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The Massacre of the Innocents. 


already far beyond his reath on their way home, when 
he saw that he was mocked—‘ was trifled with’—of the 
wise men—No, Herod, thou art not mocked of the wise 
men, but of a Higher than they. He that sitteth In the 
heavens doth laugh at thee; the Lord hath thee in deris- 
ion, He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, so that _ 
their hands cannot perform their enterprise, He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness, and the counsel of the 
froward is carried headlong (Psalm 2.4; Job 5, 12,13). That 
blessed Babe shall die indeed, but not by thy hand. As 
He afterwards told that son of thine—as cunning and as 
unscrupulous as thyself—when the Pharisees warned Him 
to depart, for Herod would seek to kill Him—‘Go ye, 
and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and I do cures 
to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall be per- 
fected. Nevertheless I must walk to-day, and to-mor- 
row, and theday following: forit cannot be that a prophet 
perish out of Jerusalem” (Luke 13. 32, 83). Bitter satire! 
was exceeding wroth—To be made a fool of is what none 
like, and proud kings cannot stand. Herod burns with 
rage, and is like a wild bullina net, So he semt forth a 
band of hired murderers, and slew all the [male] chil- 
dren that were in Bethlehem, and in all the coasts, or 
‘environs,’ thereof, from two years old and ander, 
according to the time which he had diligently— 
‘carefully’—inquired of the wise men—In this fero- 
cious step Herod was like himself—as crafty as eruel, 
He takes a large sweep, not to miss his mark. He thinks 
this will surely embrace his victim. And soit had, if He 
had been there. But He is gone, Heaven and earth shall 
sooner pass away than thou shalt have that Babe into 
thy hands. Therefore, Herod, thou must be content to 
want Him: to fill up the cup of thy bitter mortifications, 
already full enough—until thou die not less of a broken 
heart than of a loathsome and excruciating disease. 
Why, ask skeptics and skeptical critics, is not this mas- 
sacre, if it really occurred, recorded by JOSEPHUS, who is 
minute enough in detailing the cruelties of Herod? To 
this the answer is not difficult. If we consider how smal! 
a town Bethlehem was, it is not likely there would be 
many male children in it from two years old and under; 
and when we think of the number of fouler atrocities 
which Josernvs has recorded of him, it is unreasonable 
to make anything of his silence on this. 17. Them was 
fulfilled that which was spoken by Jeremy the 
prophet, saying—(Jeremiah 31. 15, from which the quo- 
tation differs but verbally)—18. Im Rama was there a 
voice heard, lamentation, and weeping, and great 
mourning, Rachel weeping for her children, and 
would not be comforted, because they are not—These 
words, as they stand in Jeremiah, undoubtedly relate to 
the Babylonish captivity. Rachel, the mother of Joseph 
and Benjamin, was buried in the neighbourhood of Beth- 
lehem (Genesis 35.19), where her sepulchre is still shown, 
She is figuratively represented as rising from the tomb 
and uttering a double lament for the loss of her children 
—first, by a bitter captivity, and now by a bloody death, 
And a foul deed it was, O ye mothers of Bethlehein t me- 
thinks I hear youasking why your innocent babes should 
be the ram caught in the thicket, whilst Isaac escapes, I 
cannot tell you; but one thing I know, that ye shall, 
some of you, live to see a day when that Babe of Beth- 
lehem shall be Himself the Ram, caught in another 
sort of thicket, in order that your babes may escape a 
worse doom than they now endure, And if these babes 
of yours be now in glory, through the dear might of that 
blessed Babe, will they not deem it their honour that the 
tyrant’s rage was exhausted upon themselves instead of 
their infant Lord? 19. But whem Herod was dead— 
Miserable Herod! *Lhou thoughtest thyself safe from a 
dreaded Rival; but it was He only that was safe from 
thee; and thou hast not long enjoyed even this fancied 
security. Seeon v.15, behold, an angel of the Lord—Our 
translators, somewhat capriciously, render the same ex- 
pression “the angel of the Lord,” ch. 1. 20; 2.13; and “an 
angel of the Lord,” as here, As the same angel appears to 
have been employed on all these high occasions—and 
moat likely he to whomin Luke is given the name of * Ga- 





Christ Brought again to Galilee. 


briel,”’ ch. 1. 19, 26—perhaps it should In every instance 
except the first, be rendered “the angel.” appeareth ina 
dream to Joseph in Egypt, 20. Saying, Arise, and take 
the young child and his mother, and go into the land 
of Israel—not to the land of Judea, for he was afterward 
expressly warned not to setile there, nor to Galilee, for he 
only went thither when he found it unsafe to settle in 
Judea, but to “the land of Israel,” in its most general 
sense; meaning the Holy Land at large—the particular 
province being not as yet indicated. So Joseph and the 
Virgin had, like Abraham, to ‘go out, not knowing 
whither they went,” till they should receive further di- 
rection, fox they are dexad which sought the young 
child’s life—a common expression in most languages 
whete only one is meant, who here is Herod. But the 
words are taken from the strikingly analogous case in 
Exodus 4. 19, which probably suggested the plural here; 
and where the command is given to Moses to return fo 
Egypt for the same reason that the greater than Moses 
was now ordered to be brought back fromit—the death of 
him who sought his life. Herod died in the seventieth 
year of his age, and thirty-seventh of his reign, 21. And 
he arose, and took the young child and his mother, 
and came into the land of Isracl—intending, as is plain 
from what follows, to return to Bethlehem of Judea, 
there, no doubt, to rear the Infant King, as at His own 
royal city, until the time should come when they would 
expect Him to occupy Jerusalem, “the city of the Great 
King.” 22. But when he heard that Archelaus did 
reign im Judea in the room of his father Herod— 
Archelaus succeeded to Judea, Samaria, and Idumea; but 
Augustus refused him the title of king till it should be 
seen how he conducted himself; giving him only the title 
of Hthnarch (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 17., 11,4]. Above this, 
however, he never rose. The people, indeed, recognized 
him as his father’s successor; and so itis here said that 
he “reigned in the room of his father Herod.” But, after 
ten years’ defiance of the Jewish law and cruel tyranny, 
the people lodged heavy complaints against him, and the 
emperor banished him to Vienne in Gaul, reducing Judea 
again to a Roman province. Then the ‘‘sceptre” clean 
“departed from Judah.” he was afraid to go thither— 
and no wonder, for the reason just mentioned, not- 
withstanding—or more simply, ‘but’—being warned of 
Godin a dream, he turned asidie—' withdrew’—into the 
parts of Galilee, or the Galilean parts. The whole coun- 
try west of the Jordan was at this time, as is well known, 
divided into three provinces—GALILEE being the north- 
ern, JUDEA the southern, and SAMARIA the central prov- 
ince, The province of Galilee was under the jurisdiction 
of Herod Antipas, the brother of Archelaus, his father 
haying left him that aud Perea, on the east side of the 
Jordan, as his share of the kingdom, with the title of 
tetrarch, which Augustus confirmed. Though crafty and 
licentious, according to JosEPHUS—precisely what the 
Gospel history shows him to-be (see on Mark 6. 14-30, and 
on Luke 13, 31-35)—he was of a less cruel disposition than 
Archelaus; and Nazareth being a good way off from the 
seat of government, and considerably secluded, it was 
safer to settle there. 23. And be came and dwelt in a 
city called Nazareth—a small town in Lower Galilee, 
lying in the territory of the tribe of Zebulon, and about 
equally distant from the Mediterranean Sea on the west 
and the Sea of Galilee on the east. WN. B.—If, from 
Luke 2, 39, one would conclude that the parents of Jesus 
brought Him straight back to Nazareth after His pre- 
sentation in the temple—as if there had been no visit of 
the Magi, no flight to Egypt, no stay there, and no pur- 
pose on returning to settle again at Bethlehem—one 
might, from our Evangelist’s way of speaking here, 
equally coiuclude that the parents of our Lord had never 
been at Nazareth until now. Did we know exactly the 
sources from which the matter of each of the Gospels was 
drawn up, or the mode in which these were used, this 
apparent discrepancy would probably disappear at once, 
In- neither case is there any inaccuracy. At the same 
time it is difficult, with these facts before us, to con- 
ceive that either of these two Evangelists wrote his Gos- 
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pel with the other’s before him—though many think this 
a precarious inference, that it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the prophets, He shall be called a Naze 
arene—better, perhaps, ‘Nazarene,’ The best explana- 
tion of the origin of this name appears to be that which 
traces it to the word netzer in Isaiah 11. 1—the small twig, 
sprout, or sucker, which the prophet there says, ‘‘shall 
come forth from the stem (or rather ‘stump’) of Jesse, 
the branch which should fructify from his roots,’’ The 
little town of Nazareth—mentioned neither in the Old 
Testament nor in JosEpPHUS—was probably so called from 
its insignificance—a weak twig in contrast to a stately 
tree; and a special contempt seemed to rest upon it—‘ Can 
any good thing come out of Nazareth ?” (John 1, 46)—over 
and above the general contempt in which all Galilee was 
held, from the number of Gentiles that settled in the 
upper territories of it, and, in the estimation of the Jews, 
debased it. Thus, in the providential arrangement by 
which our Lord was brought up at the insignificant and 
opprobrious town called Nazareth, there was involved, 
first, a local humiliation; next, an allusion to Isaiah’s 
prediction of His lowly, twig-like upspringing from the 
branchless, dried-up stump of Jesse; and yet further, a 
standing memorial of that humiliation which “ the pro- 
phets,” in a number of the most striking predictions, 
had attached to the Messiah. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-12. PREACHING AND MINISTRY OF JOHN, (= 
Mark 1, 1-8; Luke 3. 1-18.) For the proper introduction to - 
this section, we must go to Luke 3.1,2. Here, as BENGEL 
well observes, the curtain of the New Testament is, as it 
were, drawn up, and the greatest of all epochs of the 
Church commences. Even our Lord’s own age is deter- 
mined by it (v. 23). Nosuch elaborate chronological pre- 
cision is to be found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
and it comes fitly from him who claims it as the peculiar 
recommendation of his Gospel, that ‘he had traced down 
all things with precision from the very first’ (ch. 1.8). 
Here evidently commences his proper narrative. Ver. 1. 
“Now in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius Ceesar” 
—not the fifteenth from his full accession on the death of 
Augustus, but from: the period when he was associated 
with him in the government of the empire, three years 
earlier, about the end of the year of Rome 779, or about 
four years before the usual reckoning. ‘t Pontius Pilate 
being governor of Judea.”’ His proper title was Procura- 
tor, but with more than the usual powers of that office, 
After holding it for about ten years, he was summoned to 
Rome to answer to charges brought against him; but ere 
he arrived Tiberius died (A. D. 35), and soon after miserable 
Pilate committed suicide. ‘‘And Herod being tetrarch of 
Galilee (see on Mark 6. 14), and his brother Philip”’—a very 
different and very superior Philip to the one whose name 
was Herod Philip, and whose wife, Herodias, went to live 
with Herod Antipas (see on Mark 6, 17)—‘‘ tetrarch of Itu- 
rea’”—lying to the north-east of Palestine, and so called 
from Jtur or Jetur, Ishmael’s son (1 Chronicles 1. 31), and 
anciently belonging to the half-tribe of Manasseh. “and 
of the region of Trachonitis’—lying farther to the north- 
east, between Iturea and Damascus; a rocky district in- 
fested by robbers, and committed by Augustus to Herod 
the Great to keep inorder. “and Lysanias the tetrarch 
of Abilene’’—still more to the north-east; so called, says 
RoBINSON, from Abila, eighteen miles from Damascus. 
Ver. 2, “Annas and Caiaphas being the high priests.” 
The former, though deposed, retained much of his in- 
fiuence, and, probably, as Sagan or deputy, exercised 
much of the power of the high priesthood along with 
Caiaphas his son-in-law (John 18, 13; Acts 4.6). In David's 
time both Zadok and Abiathar acted as high priests (2 
Samuel 15. 35), and it seems to have been the fixed prac- 
tice to have two (2 Kings 25.18). “the word of God came 
unto John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness,” Such 
a way of speaking is never once used when speaking of 
Jesus, because He was Himself The Living Word; whereas 
to all merely creature-messengers of God, the word they 
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spake was a foreign element. See on John 3,31. Weare 
now prepared for the opening words of Matthew. 1. in 
those days—of Christ’s secluded life at Nazareth, where 
the last chapter left Him. came John the Baptist, 
preaching—about six months before his Master, im the 
wilderness of Judea—the desert valley of the Jordan, 
thinly peopled and bare in pasture, a little north of Jeru- 
salem. 2. And saying, Repent ye—Though the word 
strictly denotes a change of mind, it has respect here, and 
wherever it is used in connection with salvation, pri- 
marily to that sense of sin which leads the sinner to flee 
from the wrath to come, to look for relief only from 
aboye, and eagerly to fall in with the provided remedy. 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand—This sublime 
phrase, used in none of the other Gospels, occurs in this 
peculiarly Jewish Gospel nearly thirty times; and being 
suggested by Daniel's grand vision of the Son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven to the Ancient of days, to 
receive His investiture in a world-wide kingdom (Daniel 
7. 13,14), it was fitted at once both to meet the national 
expectations and to turn them into the right channel. A 
kingdom for which repentance was the proper preparation 
behooved to be essentially spiritual. Deliverance from 
sin, the great blessing of Christ’s kingdom (ch. 1. 21), can 
be valued by those only to whom sin is a burden (ch. 9, 
12). John’s great work, accordingly, was to awaken this 
feeling, and hold out the hope of a speedy and precious 
remedy. 3. For this is he that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying (ch, 11.3), The voice of one cry= 
ing in the wilderness (see on Luke 3, 2)—the scene of his 
ministry corresponding to its rough nature, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths straight—This 
prediction is quoted in all the four Gospels, showing that 
it was regarded as a great outstanding one, and the pre- 
dicted forerunner as the connecting link between the old 
and the new economies, Like the great ones of the earth, 
the Prince of peace was to have His immediate approach 
proclaimed and His way prepared; and the call here— 
taking it generally—is a call to put out of the way what- 
ever would obstruct His progress and hinder His com- 
plete triumph, whether those hindrances were public or 
personal, outward or inward. In Luke (3, 5, 6) the quota- 
tion is thus continued: ‘ Every valley shall be filled, and 
every mountain and hill shall be brought low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough ways shall 
be made smooth; and all flesh shall see the salvation of 
God.” Levelling and smoothing are here the obvious 
figures whose sense is conveyed in the first words of the 
proclamation—" Prepare ye the way of the Lord.’’ The 
idea is, that every obstruction shall be so removed as to 
reveal to the whole world the salvation of God in Him 
whose name is the ‘‘Saviour.” (Cf. Psalm 98.3; Isaiah 11. 
19; 49.6; 52.10; Luke 2. 31, 32; Acts 13. 47.) 4. And the 
same John had his raiment of camel’s hair—tiat is, 
woven of it—and a leathern girdle about his loins—the 
prophetic dress of Elijah (2 Kings 1. 8; and see Zechariah 
i3. 4), and his meat was locusts—the great, well-known 
Eastern locust, a food of the poor (Leviticus 11, 22) and 
wild honey—made by wild bees (1 Samuel 14. 25, 26). This 
dress and diet, with the shrill ery in the wilderness, would 
recall the stern days of Elijah, 5. Then went out to 
him Jerusalem,and all Judea, andall the region round 
about Jordan—From the metropolitan centre to the ex- 
tremities of the Judean province the cry of this great 
preacher of repentance and herald of the approaching 
Messiah brought trooping penitents and eager expect- 
ants. 6. Amd were baptized of him in Jordan, con=- 
fessing— probably confessing aloud—their sins— This 
baptism was at once a public seal of their felt need of de- 
liverance from sin, of their expectation of the coming De- 
liverer, and of their readiness to welcome Him when He 
appeared, The baptism itself startled, and was intended 
tostartle, them. They were familiar enough with the bap- 
tism of proselytes from heathenism; but this baptism of Jews 
themselves was quite new and strange to them. 7. But 
when he saw many of the Pharisees and Sadducees 
come to his baptism, he said unto them—astonished at 
such a spectacle—O generation of vipers—‘ Viper-brood ;’ 
10 
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expressing the deadly influence of both sects alike upon 
the community. Mutually and entirely antagonistic as 
were their religious principlts and spirit, the stern 
prophet charges both alike with being the poisoners of 
the nation’s religious principles. In ch. 12, 34, and 23, 33, 
this strong language of the Baptist is anew applied by the 
faithful and true Witness to the Pharisees specifically— 
the only party that had zeal enough actively to diffuse 
this poison. who hath warned you—‘given you the 
hint,’ as the idea is—to flee from the wrath to come t— 
‘What can have brought you hither?’ John more than 


‘ suspected it was not so much their own spiritual anxie- 


ties as the popularity of his movement that had drawn 
them thither. Whatan expression is this, “The wrath 
tocome!” God’s wrath,” in Scripture, is His righteous 
displeasure against sin, and consequently against all in 
whose skirts sin is found, arising out of the essential and 
eternal opposition of His nature to all moral evil. This 
is called “ the coming wrath,” notas being wholly fature— 
for asa merited sentence it lies on the sinner already, 
and its effects, both inward and outward, are to some ex- 
tent experienced even now—but because the impenitent 
sinner will not, until “the judgment of the great day,” 
be concluded under it, will not have sentence publicly 
and irrevocably passed upon him, will not have it dis- 
charged upon him and experienceits effects without mix- 
ture and without hope. In this view of it, it is a wrath 
wholiy to come, as is implied in the noticeably different 
form of the expression employed by the apostlein 1 Thes- 
salonians 1. 10. Not that even true penitents came to 
John’s baptism with all these views of “the wrath to 
come.” But what he says is, that this was the real import 
of the step itself. In this view of it, how striking is the 
word he employs to express that step—/fleeing from it—as 
of one who, beholding a tide of fiery wrath rolling rap- 
idly towards him, sees in instant flight his only escape! 
8. Bring forth therefore fruits—the true reading clearly 
is ‘fruit’—meet for repentance—that is, such fruit as be- 
fits a true penitent. John now being gifted with a know- 
ledge of the human heart, like a true minister of right- 
eousness and lover of souls here directs them how to evi- 
dence and carry out their repentance, supposing if gen- 
uine; and in the following verses warns them of their 
danger in ease it were not. 9. And think not to say 
within yourselves, We have Abraham to our father— 
that pillow on which the nation so fatally reposed, that 
rock on which at length it split. for I say unto yon, 
that God is able of these stones to raise up children 
unto Abraham—y. d., ‘Flatter not yourselves with the 
fond delusion that God stands in need of you, to make 
good his promise of aseed to Abraham; for I tell you that, 
though you were all to perish, God is as able to raise up a 
seed to Abraham out of those stones as He was to take 
Abraham himself out of the rock whence he was hewn, 
out of the hole of the pit whence he was digged’ (Isaiah 51, 
1). Though the stern speaker inay have pointed as he 
spake to the pebbles of the bare clay hills that lay around 
(so STANLEY’S Sinai and Palestine), it was clearly the cali- 
ing of the Gentiles—at that time stone-dead in their sins, 
and quite as unconscious of it—into the room of unbeliey- 
ing and disinherited Israel that he meant thus to indicate 
(see ch, 21.43; Romans 11. 20,30), 10. And now also— And 
even already ’—the axe is laid unto—‘lieth at’—the root 
of the trees—as it were ready tostrike: an expressive figure 
of impending judgment, only to be averted in the way 
next described. therefore every tree which bringeth 
not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the 
fire, Language so personal and individual as this can 
searcely be understood of any national judgment like the 
approaching destruction of Jerusalem, with the breaking 
up of the Jewish polity and the extrusion of the chosen 
people from their peculiar privileges which followed its 
though this would serve as the dark shadow, cast before, 
ofa more terrible retribution tocome, The “fire,” which 
in another verse is called “unquenchable,” can be no 
other than that future “torment” of the impenitent 
whose ‘‘smoke ascendeth up for ever and eyer,” and 
which hy the Judge Himself is styled “everlasting pun- 
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ishment” (Matthew 25. 48). What a strength, too, of just 
indignation is in that word “cast” or “ flang into the 
fire!” The third Gospel here adds the following import- 
ant particulars, Luke 3. 10-16: ver. 10. “‘And the people ””— 
rather, ‘the multitudes’—‘‘asked him, saying, What shall 
we do then ?’’”—that is, toshow the sincerity of our repent- 
anee. Ver. ll. Heanswereth and saith unto them, He that 
nath two coats, let him impart to him that hath none; and 
he that hath meat’’— provisions,’ ‘ victuals ’—*‘ let him do 
likewise.” This is directed against the reigning avarice 
and selfishness. (Cf. the corresponding precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, ch. 5, 40-42.) Ver. 12, ‘Then came also 
the publicans to be baptized, and said unto him, Master,” 
or ‘ Teacher,’ “ what shall we do?”—in what special way is 
the genuineness of our repentance to be manifested? 
Ver, 13. ‘‘And he said unto them, Exact no more than 
that which’ is appointed you.” This is directed against 
that extortion which made the publicans a byword. (See 
on ch. 5.46; and on Luke 15.1.) Ver. 14. ‘‘And the sol- 
diers’’—rather, ‘ And soldiers’—the word means ‘soldiers 
on active duty’—“ likewise demanded (or asked) of him, 
saying, And what shall we do? And he said unto them, 
Do violence to,’’ or ‘Intimidate,’ ‘no man,’”? The word 
signifies to ‘shake thoroughly,’ and refers probably to the 
extorting of money or other property, ‘neither accuse 
any falsely ’’—by acting as informers vexatiously on friv- 
olousor false pretexts—“ and be content with your wages,” 
or ‘rations.’ We may take this, say WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
SON, aS a Warning against mutiny, which the officers at- 
tempted to suppress by largesses and donations. And 
thus the “fruits”? which would evidence their repentance 
were just resistance to the reigning sins—particularly of 
the class to which the penitent belonged—and the mani- 
festation of an opposite spirit. Ver. 15. ‘And as the peo- 
ple were in expectation ’’—in a state of excitement, look- 
ing for something new—‘‘and all men mused in their 
hearts of John, whether he were the Christ, or not’’— 
rather, ‘whether he himself might be the Christ.’ The 
structure of this clause implies that they could hardly 
think it, but yet could not help asking themselves 
whether it might. not be; showing both how success- 
ful he had been in awakening the expectation of 
Messiah’s immediate appearing, and the high estima- 
tion, and even reverence, which his own character 
commanded. Ver. 16. ‘‘John answered’’—either to that 
deputation from Jerusalem, of which we read in 
John 1, 19, &c., or on some other occasion, to re- 
move impressions derogatory to his blessed Master, 
which he knew to be taking hold of the popular mind— 
“saying unto them all’’—in solemn protestation: (We 
now return to the first Gospel.) Ii. 1 imdeed baptize 
you with water unto repentance (see on v, 6); but he 
that cometh after me is mightier than I, In Mark and 
Luke this is more emphatie—‘‘But there cometh the 
Mightier than I,’’ whose shoes, or ‘sandals,’ I am not 
worthy to bear—The sandals were tied and untied, and 
borne about by the meanest servants, he shall baptize 
you—ihe emphatic ‘‘He:” ‘He it is,’ to the exclusion of 
all others, ‘that shall baptize you.’ with the Holy Ghost 
—So far from entertaining such a thought as. laying 
claim to the honours of Messiahship, the meanest services 
I can render to that “ Mightier than I that is coming after 
me” are too high an honour for me; I am but the servant, 
but the Master is coming; I administer but the outward 
symbol of purification; His it is, as His sole prerogative, 
to dispense the inward reality,’ Beautiful spirit, distin- 
guishing this servant of Christ throughout! and with 
fire—To take this as a distinct baptism from that of the 
Spirit—a baptism of the impenitent with hell-fire—is ex- 
ceedingly unnatural, Yet this was the view of ORIGEN 
among the Fathers; and among moderns, of NEANDER, 
MEYER, DE WETTE and LANGE. Nor is it much better to 
refer it to the fire of the great day, by which the earth and 
the works that are therein shall be burned up. Clearly, 
as we think, it is but the jiery character of the Spirit’s 
operations upon the soul—searehing, consuming, refining, 
sublimating—as nearly all good interpreters understand 
the words,, And thus, in two successive clauses, the two 
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most familiar emblems—water and jire—are employed to 
set forth the same purifying operations of the Holy Ghost 
upon the soul, 12. Whose [winnowing] fam is in his 
hand—ready for use. This is no other than the preaching 
of the Gospel, even now beginning, the effect of which 
would be to separate the solid from the spiritually worth- 
less, as wheat, by the winnowing fan, from the chaff. (Cf. 
the similar representation in Malachi, 8.1-3.) and he 
will throughly purge his [threshing] floor—that is, the 
visible Church. and gather his wheat—His true-hearted 
saints; socalled for their solid worth (ef. Amos 9.9; Luke 
22.31.) into the garner—“ the kingdom of their Father,” 
as this “garner” or “barn” is beautifully explained by 
our Lord in the parable of the Wheat and the Tares (ch. 
13. 30,43). but he will burn up the chaff—empty, worth- 
less professors of religion, void of all solid religious prin- 
ciple and character (see Psalm 1, 4), with unquenchable 
fire—Singular is the strength of this apparent contradic- 
tion of figures :—to be burnt up, but with a fire that is un- 
quenchable; the one expressing the utter destruction of all 
that constitutes one’s true life, the other the continued 
consciousness of existence in that awful condition. Luke 
adds the following important particulars, 8. 18-20: Ver. 18. 
“And many other things in his exhortation preached he 
unto the people,’ showing that we have here but an ab- 
stract of his teaching. Besides what we read in John 1, 
29, 33, 34; 3. 27-36; the incidental allusion to his having 
taught his disciples to pray (Luke 11.1)—of which not a 
word is said elsewhere—shows how varied his teaching 
was. Ver.19. “But Herod the tetrarch, being reproved by 
him for Herodias his brother Philip’s wife, and for all the 
evils which Herod had done.” In this last clause we have 
an important fact, here only mentioned, showing how 
thorough-going was the fidelity of the Baptist to his royal 
hearer, and how strong must have been the workings of 
conscience in that slave of passion when, notwithstand-- 
ing such plainness, he ‘did many things,and heard Johm 
gladly” (Mark 6.20). Ver. 20. “Added yet this above all,, 
that he shut up John in prison.” This imprisonment of; 
John, however, did not take place for some time after: 
this; and it ishere recorded merely because the Evangel— 
ist did not intend to recur to his history till he had ocea~ 
sion to relate the message which he sent to Christ from: 
his prison at Macheerus (Luke 7. 18, &c.). 

13-17... BAPTISM OF CHRIST, AND DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT: 
UPON HIM IMMEDIATELY THEREAFTER. (=Mark 1. 9-11;: 
Luke 3. 21, 22; John 1.31-34.) Baptism of Christ (v. 13-15), 
13. Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan unto 
John, to be baptized of him—Moses rashly anticipated 
the Divine call to deliver his people, and for this was fain 
to flee the house of bondage, and wait in obscurity for 
forty years more (Exodus 2.11, &c.). Not so this greater 
than Moses. All but thirty years had He now spent in 
privacy at Nazareth, gradually ripening for His publice 
work, and calmly awaiting the time appointed of the 
Father. Now it had arrived; and this movement from 
Galilee to Jordan is the step, doubtless, of deepest inter- 
est to all heaven since that first one which brought Him 
into the world. Luke (3.21) has this important addition— 
“Now when all the people were baptized, it came to pass, 
that Jesus being baptized,’ &e,—implying that Jesus 
waited till all other applicants for baptism that day had 
been disposed of, ere He stepped forward, that He might 
not seem to be merely one of the crowd. Thus, as He rode 
into Jerusalem upon an ass ‘‘whereon yet never man 
sat’’ (Luke 19.30), and lay in a sepulchre “wherein was 
never man yet laid’ (John 19,41), so in His baptism, too, 
He would be ‘“‘separate from sinners.” 14. But John 
forbade him—rather, ‘ was [in the act of] hindering him,’ 
or ‘attempting to hinder him’—saying, I have need to 
be baptized of thee, and comest thou to me?—(How 
John came to recognize Him, when he says he knew Him 
not, see on John 1, 31-34.) The emphasis of this most re- 
markable speech lies all in the pronouns; ‘What! Shall 
the Master come for baptism to the servant—the sinless 
Saviour toa sinner?’ That thus:much is in the Baptist’s 
words will be clearly seen if it be observed that he evi- 
dently regarded Jesus as Himselji needing no purification. 
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but rather qualified to impart it to those who did. And do 
not all his other testimonies to Christ fully bear out this 
sense of the words? Butit were a pity if, in the glory of 
this testimony to Christ, we should miss the beautiful 
spirit in which it was borne— Lord, must J baptize Thee ? 
Can I bring myself to do such a thing ?’—reminding us of 
Feter’s exclamation at the supper-table, ‘ Lord, dost Thou 
wash my feet?” while it has nothing of the false humility 
and presumption which dictated Peter’s next speech, 
‘Thou shalt never wash my feet” (John 13.6, 8), 15. And 
Jesus answering said unto him, Suffer it to be so now 
—‘Let it pass for the present;’ qg. d., ‘Thou recoilest, and 
no wonder, for the seeming incongruity is startling; but 
in the present case do as thou art bidden,’ for thus it 
becometh us—‘ us,” not in the sense of ‘me and thee,’ or 
‘men in general,’ butas in John 3,11, to fulfil all right- 
ecousness—If this be rendered, with SCRIVENER, ‘every 
ordinance,’ or, with CAMPBELL, ‘every institution,’ the 
meaning is obvious enough ; and the same sense is brought 
out by ‘tall righteousness,” or compliance with every- 
thing enjoined, baptism included. Indeed, if this be the 
meaning, our version perhaps best brings out the force of 
the opening word “Thus.” But we incline to think that 
our Lord meant more than this. The import of Circum- 
cision and of Baptism seems to be radically the same. 
And if our remarks on the circumcision of our Lord (on 
Luke 2, 21-24) are well founded, He would seem to have 
said, ‘Thus do I impledge myself to the whole righteous- 
ness of the Law—thus symbolically do enter on and en- 
gage to fulfilitall.’ Let the thoughtful reader weigh this. 
Then he suffered him—with true humility, yielding to 
higher authority than his own impressions of propriety. 
Descent of the Spirit upon the Baptized Redeemer (v. 16, 17). 
16. And Jesus when he was baptized, went up'straight- 
way out of—rather, ‘from’—the water, Mark has “out 
of the water.” amd—adds Luke (3. 21), “while He was 
praying; a grand piece of information. Can there be a 
doubt about the burden of that prayer; a prayer sent up, 
probably, while yet in the water—His blessed head suf- 
fused with the baptismal element; a prayer continued 
likely as He stepped out of the stream, and again stood 
upon the dry ground; the work before Him, the needed 
and expected Spirit to rest upon Him for it, and the glory 
He would then put upon the Father that sent Him—would 
not these fill His breast, and find silent vent in such form 
as this?—‘Lo, I come; I delight to do thy will, O God. 
Father, glorify thy name. Show me a token for good, 
Let the Spirit of the Lord God come upon me, and I will 
preach the Gospel to the poor, and heal the broken- 
hearted, and send forth judgment unto victory.’ Whilst 
He was yet speaking—lo, the heavens were opened— 
Mark says, sublimely, ‘‘He saw the heavens cleaving.” 
and hesaw the Spirit of God descending—that is, He 
only, with the exception of His honoured servant, as he 
tells us himself, John 1, 32-34; the bystanders appar- 
ently seeing nothing. like a dove, and lighting upon 
him—Luke says, “in a bodily shape” (3, 22); that is, the 


blessed Spirit, assuming the corporeal form of a dove, de- . 


scended thus upon His sacred head. But why in this 
form? The Scripture use of this emblem will be our 
best guide here, ‘‘My dove, my undefiled is one,” says 
the Song (6. 9). This is chaste purity. Again, ‘Be ye 
harmless as doves,” says Christ Himself (Matthew 10. 16). 
This is the same thing, in the form of inoffensiveness to- 
wards men. ‘*A conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward men” (Acts 24. 16) expresses both. Further, 
when we read in the Song (2714), “‘O my dove, that art in 
the clefts of the rocks, in the secret places of the stairs (see 
Isaiah 60. 8), let me see thy countenance, let me hear thy 
voice; for sweet is thy voice, and thy countenance is 
comely’’—it is shrinking modesty, meekness, gentleness, 
that is thus charmingly depicted. In a word—not to 
allude to the historical emblem of the dove that flew back 
to the ark, bearing in its mouth the olive leaf of peace 
(Genesis S$. 1I)—when we read (Psalm 68, 13), “Ye shall be 
as the wings of a dove covered with silver, and her feathers 
with yellow gold,” it is beauteousness that is thus held 
forth. And was not sneh that “hoty, harmless, undefiled 
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One,” the “separate from sinners?” “Thon art fairer 
than the children of men; grace is poured into Thy lips; 
therefore God hath blessed Thee for ever!’ But the fourth 
Gospel gives us one more piece of information here, on 
the authority of one who saw and testified of it: “John 
bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit deseending from 
heaven like a dove, and IT ABODE UPON Him.” And lest 
we should think that this was an accidental thing, he 
adds that this last particular was expressly given him as 
part of the sign by which he was to recognize and identify 
Him as the Son of God: “And I knew Him not: but He 
that sent me to baptize with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending AND RE- 
MAINING ON Him, the same is He which baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that this Is 
the Son of God” (John 1, 32-34), And when with this we 
compare the predicted descent of the Spirit upon Messiah 
(Isaiah 11. 2), “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest wpon 
him,’ we cannot doubt that it was this permanent and 
perfect resting of the Holy Ghost upon the Son of God— 
now and henceforward in His official capucity—that was 
here visibly manifested. 17. And lo a voice from heav=- 
en, saying, This is—Mark and Luke give it in the direct 
form, “Thou art’’—my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased—The verb is put In the aorist to express absolute 
complaceney, once and for ever felt towards Him. The 
English here, at least to modern ears, is scarcely strong 
enough, ‘I delight’ comes the nearest, perhaps, to that 
ineffable complacency which is manifestly intended; and 
this is the rather to be preferred, as it would immediately 
carry the thoughts back to that august Messianic prophecy 
to which the voice from heaven plainly alluded (Isaiah 
42.1), “Behold my Servant, whom I uphold; mine Elect, 
IN WHOM MY SOUL DELIGHTETH.” Nor are the words 
which follow to be overlooked, ‘I have put my Spirit 
upon Him; He shall bring forth judgment to the Gen- 
tiles.” (The LXX, pervert this, as they do most of the 
Messianic predictions, interpolating the word “Jacob,” 
and applying it tothe Jews.) Was this voice heard by the 
bystanders? From Matthew’s form of it, one might supe 
pose it so designed; but it would appear that it was not, 
and probably John only heard and saw anything peculiar 
about that great baptism. Accordingly, the words ‘* Hear 
ye Him” are not added, as at the Transfiguration, 
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Verl-ll. Tremprarion oF CuHrist. (~Mark 1. 12, 13; 
Luke 4, 1-18.) 1. Then—an indefinite note of sequence. 
But Mark’s word (1. 12) fixes what we should have pre- 
sumed was meant, that it was “immediately” after His 
baptism; and with this agrees the statement of Luke (4. 
1). was Jesus led up—i. e., from the low Jordan valley to 
some more elevated spot. of the Spirit—that blessed 
Spirit immediately before spoken of as descending upon 
Him at His baptism, and abiding upon Him. Luke, con- 
necting these two scenes, as if the one were but the sequel 
of the other, says, ‘‘ Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost, 
returned from Jordan, and was led,” &c. Mark’s expres- 
sion has a startling sharpness about it—** Immediately the 
Spirit driveth him,” ‘ putteth,’ or ‘hurrieth Him forth,’ or 
‘impelleth Him.’ (Seethe same word in Mark 1, 43; 5, 40; 
Matthew 9. 25; 13.52; John 10.4.) The thought thus strongly 
expressed is the mighty constraining impulse of the Spirit 
under which He went; while Matthew’s more gentle ex- 
pression, “was led up,” intimates how purely voluntary 
on His own part this action was. into the wilderness— 
probably the wild Judean desert. The particular spot 
which tradition has fixed upon has hence got the name 
of Quarantana or Quarantaria, from the forty days,—‘an 
almost perpendicular wall of rock twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred feet above the plain.’ [RoBrnson’s Palestine.) The 
supposition of those who incline to place the Temptation 
amongst the mountains of Moab is, we think, very im- 
probable. to be tempted—The Greek word (peirazein) 
means simply to ty or make proof of; and when ascribed to 
God in His dealings with men, it means, and can mean no 
more than this, Thus, Genesis 22. 1, “It came to pass that 
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God did tempt Abraham,” or put his fai th toa severe proof, 
(See Deuteronomy 8.2.) But for the most part in Scripture 
the word is used in a bad sense, and means to entice, so- 
licit, or provoke to sin, Hence the name here given to 
the wicked one—“ the tempter” (v.3). Accordingly “ to be 
tempted” here is to be understood both ways. The Spirit 
conducted Him into the wilderness simply to have His 
faith tried; but as the agent in this trial was to be the 
wicked one, whose whole object would be to seduce Him 
from His allegiance to God, it was a temptation in the 
bad sense of the term. The unworthy inference which 
some would draw from this is energetically repelled 
by an apostle (James 1. 13-17). of the devil. The word 
signifies a slanderer—one who casts imputations upon 
another. Hence that other name given him (Revelation 
12. 10), ‘““The accuser of the brethren, who accuseth 
them before our God day and night.’’ Mark (1. 13) says, 
“He was forty days tempted of Satan,” a word signifying 
an adversary, one who lies in wait for, or sets himself in 
opposition toanother, These and other names of the same 
fallen spirit point to different features in his character or 
operations. What was the high design of this? First, as 
we judge, to give our Lord a taste of what lay before Him 
in the work He had undertaken; next, to make trial of 
the glorious furniture for it which He had just received; 
further, to give Him encouragement, by the victory now 
to be won, to go forward spoiling principalities and powers, 
until at length He should make a show of them openly, 
triumphing over them in His cross; that the tempter, 
too, might get a taste, at the very outset, of the new kind 
of material in man which he would find he had here to 
deal with; finally, that He might acquire experimental 
ability “to succour them that are tempted’’ (Hebrews 2, 
18). The temptation evidently embraced two stages: the 
one continuing throughout the forty days’ fast; the other, 
at the conclusion of that period, Frrst STAGE: 2. And 
when he had fasted forty days and forty nights. Luke 
says, ‘ When they were quite ended.” he was afterward 
an hungered—eyidently implying that the sensation of 
hunger was unfelt during all the forty days; coming on 
only at their,close. So it was apparently with Moses 
(Exodus 34, 28) and Elijah (1 Kings 19. 8) for the same 
period. A supernatural power of endurance was of course 
imparted to the body, but this probably operated through 
a natural law—the absorption of the Redeemer’s Spirit in 
the dread conflict with the tempter. (See on Acts 9. 9.) 
Had we only this Gospel, we should suppose the tempta- 
tion did not begin till after this. But it is clear, from 
Mark’s statement, that ‘‘ He was in the wilderness forty 
days tempted of Satan,’ and Luke’s, ‘being forty days 
tempted of the devil,” that there was a forty days’ temp- 
tation before. the three specific temptations afterwards 
recorded. And this is what we have called the First Stage. 
What the precise nature and object of the forty days’ 
temptation was is not recorded, But two things seem 
plain enough. First, the tempter had utterly failed of his 
object, else it had not been renewed; and the terms in 
which he opens his second attack imply as much, But 
further, the tempter’s whole object during the forty days 
evidently was to get Him to distrust the heavenly testi- 
mony borne to Him at His baptism as THE SON OF GoD— 
to persuade Him to regard it as but a splendid illusion— 
* and, generally, to dislodge from His breast the conscious- 
ness of His Sonship. With what plausibility the events 
of His previous history from the beginning would be 
urged upon Himin support of this temptation it is easy 
to imagine. Andit makes much in support of this view 
of the forty days’ temptation that the particulars of it are 
not recorded ; for how the details of such a purely internal 
struggle could be recorded it is hard to see, If this be cor- 
rect, how naturally does the SECOND STAGE of the temp- 
tation open! In Mark’s brief notice of the temptation 
there is one expressive particular not given either by 
Matthew or by Luke—that ‘“‘ He was with the wild beasts,”’ 
no doubt to add terror to solitude, and aggravate the hor- 
rors of the whole scene. 3. And when the tempter came 
to him. Evidently we have here a new scene. he said, 
If thou be the Son of God, commapd that these stones 
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be made bread—rather, ‘‘ loaves,” answering to “stones” 
in the plural; whereas Luke, having said, “Command 
this stone,” in the singular, adds, *‘ that it be made bread,’” 
in the singular. The sensation of hunger, unfelt during 
all the forty days, seems now to have come on in all its 
keenness—no doubt to open a door to the tempter, of 
which he is not slow to avail himself; g.d., ‘Thou still 
clingest to that vainglorious confidence that thou art the 
Son of God, carried away by those illusory scenes at the 
Jordan. Thou wast born ina stable; but thou art the Son 
of God! hurried off to Egypt for fear of Herod’s wrath; 
but thou art the Son of God! a carpenter’s roof supplied 
thee with a home, and in the obscurity of a despicable 
town of Galilee thou hast spent thirty years, yet still thou 
art the Son of God! and a voice from heaven, it seems, 
proclaimed it in thine ears at the Jordan! Be it so; but 
after that, surely thy days of obscurity and trial should 
have an end. Why linger for weeks in this desert, wan- 
dering among the wild beasts and craggy rocks, unhon- 
oured, unattended, unpitied, ready to starve for want of 
the necessaries of life? Is this befitting “ the Son of God?” 
At the bidding of “the Son of God” sure those stones shall 
all be turned into loaves, and in a moment present an 
abundant repast?’ 4. But he answered and said, It is 
written (Deuteronomy 8. 3), Man shall not live by 
bread alone—more emphatically, as in the Greek, ‘‘ Not 
by bread alone shall man live’—but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouthof God. Of all passages in 
Old Testament Scripture, none could have been pitched 
upon more apposite, perhaps not one so apposite, to our 
Lord’s purpose. ‘‘ The Lord led thee (said Moses to Israel, 
at the close of their journeyings) these forty years in the 
wilderness, to humble thee, and to prove thee, to know 
what was in thine heart, whether thou wouldest keep his 
commandments, or no. And he humbled thee, and suf- 
fered thee to hunger, and fed thee with manna, which 
thou knewest not, neither did thy fathers know; that he 
might make thee know that man doth not live by bread 
only,’ &ce. ‘Now, if Israel spent, not forty days, but forty 
years in a waste, howling wilderness, where there were 
no means of human subsistence, not starving, but divinely 
provided for, on purpose to prove to every age that hu- 
man support depends not upon bread, but upon God's 
unfailing word of promise and pledge of all needful provi- 
dential care, am I, distrusting this word of God, aad des- 
pairing of relief, to take the law into my own hand? 
True, the Son of God is able enough to turn stones into 
bread: but what the Son of God is able to do is not the 
present question, but what is man’s duty under want of 
the necessaries of life. And as Israel’s condition in the 
wilderness did not justify their unbelieving murmurings 
and frequent desperation, so neither would mine warrant 
the exercise of the power of the Son of God in snaiching 
despairingly at unwarranted relief. As man, therefore, I 
will await Divine supply, nothing doubting that at the 
fitting time it will arrive.’ The second temptation in this 
Gospel is in Luke’s the third. That Matthew’s order is 
the right. one will appear, we think, pretty clearly in the 
sequel, 5. Then the devil taketh him up—rather, ‘ con- 
ducteth him’—into the holy city—so called (as in Isaiah 
48. 2; Nehemiah 11. 1) from its being “the city of the Great 
King,” the seat of the temple, the metropolis of all Jewish 
worship. and setteth him on a pinmnacle—rather, ‘the 
pinnacle’ — of the temple—a certain well-known, pro- 
jection. Whether this refer to the highest summit of the 
temple, which bristled with golden spikes (JOSEPHUS, 
Antiquities, 5.5, 6); or whether it refer to another peak, ou 
Herod’s royal portico, overhanging the ravine of Kedron, 
at the valley of Hinnom—an immense tower built on the 
very edge of this precipice, from the top of which dizzy 
height JOSEPHUS says one could not look to the bot- 
tom (Antiqwities, 15. 11, 5)—is not certain; but the latter 
is probably meant. 6. And saith unto him, If thou 
be the Son of God—As this temptation starts with the 
same point as the first—our Lord’s determination not to 
be disputed out of His Sonship—it seems to us clear that 
the one came directly after the other; and as the re- 
maining temptation shows that the hope of carrying that 
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point was abandoned, and all was staked upon a desper- 
ate venture, we think that remaining temptation is thus 
shown to be the last; as will appear still more when we 
come to it. cast thyself down (“from hence,” Luke 4. 
9): for it is written (Psalm 91. 11, 12), ‘But what is this I 
see?’ exclaims stately BIsHop HALL—‘ Satan himself with 
a Bible under his arm and a textin his mouth!’ Doubt- 
less the tempter, having felt the power of God’s word in 
the former temptation, was eager to try the effect of it 
from his own mouth (2 Corinthians 11. 14), He shall give 
his angels charge concerning thee: and in—rather, 
‘on’—their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any 
time thou dash thy foot against a stone—The quotation 
is precisely as it stands in the Hebrew and LXX., save 
that after the first clause the words, “to keep thee in all 
thy ways,” are here omitted, Nota few good expositors 
have thought that this omission was intentional, to con- 
ceal the fact that this would not have been one of “ His 
ways,” i.e., of duty. But as our Lord’s reply makes no 
allusion to this, but seizes on the great principle involved 
in the promise quoted, so when we look at the promise 
itself, itis plain that the sense of it is precisely the same 
whether the clause in question be inserted or not. 7. 
Jesus said unto him, It is written again—(Deuteron- 
omy 6, 16), g. d., ‘True, it is so written, and on that prom- 
ise I implicitly rely; but in using it there is another 
scripture which must not be forgotten, Thou shalt not 
tempt the Lord thy God—Preservation in danger is 
' divinely pledged: shall I then create danger, either to put 
the promised security skeptically to the proof, or wan- 
tonly to demand a display of it? That were ‘“‘to tempt 
the Lord my God,” which, being expressly forbidden, 
would forfeit the right to expect preservation.’ 8. Again, 
the devil taketh him up—‘conducteth him,’ as before— 
into, or ‘unto,’ an exceeding high mountain, and 
showeth him all the kingdoms of the world, and the 
glory of them—Luke (4,5) adds the important clause, “in 
a moment of time;” a clause which seems to furnish a key 
to the true meaning. That a scene was presented to our 
Lord’s natural eye seems plainly expressed. But to limit 
this to the most extensive scene which the natural eye 
could take in,is to give a sense to the expression, “all the 
kingdoms of the world,” quite violent, It remains, then, 
to gather from the expression, “in a moment of time’”’— 
which manifestly is intended to intimate some super- 
natural operation—that it was permitted to the tempter 
to extend preternaturally for a moment our Lord’s range 
of vision, and throw a “glory” or glitter over the scene 
of vision: a thing not inconsistent with the analogy of 
other scriptural statements regarding the permitted op- 
erations of the wicked one, In this case, the “exceeding 
height” of the “mountain” from which this sight was 
beheld would favour the effect to be produced, 9. And 
saith unto him, All these things will I give thee— 
“and the glory of them,” adds Luke. But Matthew 
having already said that this was “‘showed Him,” did 
not need to repeat it here. Luke (4, 6) adds these other 
very important clauses, here omitted—‘for that is,’’ or 
‘has been,’ “delivered unto me, and to whomsoever I 
will I give it.’”’” Was this wholly false? That were not 
like Satan’s usual policy, which is to insinuate his lies 
under cover of some truth. What truth, then, is there 
here? We answer, Is not Satan thrice called by our Lord 
Himself, “the prince of this world” (John 12. 31; 14. 30; 16. 
11)? does not the apostle call him “the god of this world” 
(2 Corinthians 4, 4)? and still further, is it not said that 
Christ came to destroy by His death “him that hath the 
power of death, that is, the devil’? (Hebrews 2.14)? No 
doubt these passages only express men’s voluntary sub- 
jection to the rule of the wicked one while they live, and 
his power to surround death to them, when it comes, with 
all the terrors of the wages of sin. But as this is a real 
and terrible sway, so all Scripture represents men as 
righteously sold underit. In this sense he speaks what 
is not devoid of truth, when he says, ‘‘ All this is deliv- 
ered unto me,” But how does he deliver this ‘to whom- 
soever he will?” As employing whomsoever he pleases 
of his willing subjects in keeping men under his power. 
14 
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He is Ministered to by Angels. 


In this case his offer to our Lord was that of a deputed 


supremacy commenserate with his own, though as his 
gift and for his ends, if thou wilt fall down and wor- 
ship me—This was the sole but monstrous condition. 
No Scripture, it will be observed, is quoted now, because 
none could be found to support so blasphemous a claim. 
In fact, he has ceased now to present his temptations 
under the mask of piety, and stands out unblushingly as 
the rival of God Himself in his claims on the homage of 
men, Despairing of success as an angel of light, he throws 
off all disguise, and with a splendid bribe solicits Divine 
honour. This again shows that we are now at the last of 
the temptations, and that Matthew’s order is the true 
one, 10. Then saith Jesus unto him, Get thee hence, 
Satam—Since the tempter has now thrown off the mask, 
and stands forth in his true character, our Lord no longer 
deals with him as a pretended friend and pious counsel- 
lor, but calls him by his right name—His knowledge of 
which from the outset He had carefully concealed till now 
—and orders him off. This is the final and conclusive eyi- 
dence, as we think, that Matthew’s must be the right order 
of the temptations. For who can well conceive of the 
tempter’s returning to the assault after this, in the pious 
character again,and hoping still to dislodge the conscious- 
ness of His Sonship, while our Lord must in that case be 
supposed to quote Scripture to one He had ealled the 
deyil to his face—thus throwing His pearls before worse 
than swine? for it is written — (Deuteronomy 6. 13.) 
Thus does our Lord part with Satan on the rock of Scrip- 
ture. Thou shalt worship—In the Hebrew and LXX, it 
is, “Thou shalt fear; but as the sense is the same, so 
“worship” is here used to show emphatically that what the 
tempter claimed was precisely what God had forbidden, 
the Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou serve—The 
word “serve” in the second clause, is one never used by 
the LXX. of any but religious service; and in this sense 
exclusively is it used in the New Testament, as we find it 
here. Once more the word “only,” in the second clanse 
—not expressed in the Hebrew and LXX.—is here added to 
bring out emphatically the negative and prohibitory fea- 
ture of the command. (See Galatians 3. 10 for a similar 
supplement of the word “all” ina quotation from Deuter- 
onomy 27, 26.) 11. Then the devil leaveth him—Luke says, 
“And when the devil had exhausted”’—or ‘quite ended,’ 
as in Luke 4, 2—‘‘ every (mode of) temptation, he departed 
from him till a season.”’ The definite “season” here indi- 
cated is expressly referred to by our Lord in John 14, 30 
and Luke 22, 42, 53. 
istered unto him—or supplied Him with food, as the 
same expression means in Mark 1, 31 and Luke 8, 3, 
Excellent 
critics think that they ministered, not food only, but 
supernatural support and cheer also. But this would 
be the natural effect rather than the direct object of 
the visit, which was plainly what we have expressed. 
And after having refused to claim the illegitimate min- 
istration of angels in His behalf, oh with what deep 
joy would He accept their services when sent, unasked, 
at the close of all this temptation, direct from Him whom 
He had so gloriously honoured! What “angels’ food” 
would this repast be to Him! and as He partook of it, 
might not a Voice from heaven be heard again, by any 
who could read the Father’s mind, ‘Said I not well, This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ?’ 

12-25. CHrisT Be@ins H1s GALILEAN MINISTRY—CALL- 
ING OF PETER AND ANDREW, JAMES AND JOHN—HIS 
First GALILEAN CrrcevuIT. (= Mark, 1. 14-20, 35-39; Luke 
4. 14,15.) There is here a notable gap in the History, which 
but for the fourth Gospel we should never have dis- 
covered. From the former Gospels we should have been 


“apt to draw three inferences, which trom the fourth one 


we know to be erroneous: First, that our Lord awaited 
the close of John’s ministry, by his arrest and imprison- 
ment, before beginning His own; next, that there was but 
a brief interval between the baptism of our Lord and the 
imprisonment of John; and further, that our Lord not 
only opened His work in Galilee, but never ministered 
out of it,and never visited Jerusalem at all nor kepta 


. 


and, behold, angels came and min- 
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passover till He went thither to become “our Passover, 
Sacrificed for us.” The fourth Gospel alone gives the true 
succession of events; not only recording those important 
openings of our Lord’s public work which preceded the 
Baptist’s imprisonment—extending to the end of the 
third chapter—but so specifying the passover which oc- 
curred during our Lord’s ministry as to enable us to line 
off, with a large measure of certainty, the events of the 
first three Gospels according to the successive passovers 
which they embraced. EuSEBIUS, the ecclesiastical histor- 
ian, who, early in the fourth century, gave much attention 
to this subject, in noticing these features of the Evangel- 
ical Records, says (3. 24) that John wrote his Gospel at the 
entreaty of those who knew the important materials he 
possessed, and filled up what is wanting in the first three 
Gospels. Why it was reserved for the fourth Gospel, pub- 
lished at so late a period, to supply such important par- 
ticulars in the life of Christ, it is not easy to conjecture 
with any probability. It may be, that though not unac- 
quainted with the general facts, they were not furnished 
with reliable details. But one thing may be affirmed 
with tolerable certainty, thatas our Lord’s teaching at Je- 
rusalem was of a depth and grandeur scarcely so well 
adapted to the prevailing character of the first three Gos- 
pels, but altogether congenial to the fourth; and as the 
bare mention of the successive passovers, without any 
account of the transactions and discourses they gave rise 
to, would have served little purpose in the first three Gos- 
pels, there may have been no way of preserving the unity 
and consistency of each Gospel, so as to furnish by means 
of them all the precious information we get from them, 
save by the plan on which they are actually constructed, 
Entry into Galilee (v. 12-17), 12. Now when Jesus had 


heard that John was cast into prison—more.simply, ~ 


‘was delivered up;’ as recorded in ch, 14. 3-5; Mark 6, 17- 
20; Luke 3, 19, 20—he departed—rather, ‘ withdrew ’—into 
Galilee—as recorded, in its proper place,in John 4. 1-3, 
13. And leaving Nazareth—The prevalent opinion is, 
that this refers to a first visit to Nazareth after His bap- 
tism, whose details are given by Luke (4. 16, &c.); a second 
visit being that detailed by our Evangelist (ch. 13. 54-58), 
and by Mark (ch, 6. 1-6), But to us there seem all but in- 
superable difficulties in the supposition of two visits to 
Nazareth after His baptism; and on the grounds stated 
on Luke 4. 16, &c., we think that the one only visit to Naza- 
reth is that recorded by Matthew (18.), Mark (6.), and Luke 
(4.). But how, in that case, are we to take the word “‘leav- 
ing Nazareth” here? We answer, just as the same word 
is used in Acts 21. 3, ‘Now when we had sighted Cyrus, 
and /eft it on the left, we sailed into Syria,” &c.—i. e., 
without entering Cyrus at all, but merely ‘sighting’ it, 
as the nautical phrase is, they steered south-east of it, 
leaving iton the north-west. So here, what we under- 
stand the Evangelist to say is, that Jesus, on his return 
to Galilee, did not, as might have been expected, make 
Nazareth the place of his stated residence, but “leaving 
(or passing by) Nazareth,’ he came and dwelt in Caper- 
naum, which is upon the sea-coast— maritime Caper- 
naum,’ on the north-west shore of the Sea of Galilee; but 
the precise spot is unknown, (See on ch, 11. 23.) Our Lord 
seems to have chosen it for several reasons, Four or five 
of the Twelve lived there; it had a considerable and 
mixed population, securing some freedom from that in- 
tense bigotry which even to this day characterizes all 
places where Jews in large numbers dwell nearly alone; 
it was centrical, so that not only on the approach of the 
annual festivals did large numbers pass through it or 
near if, but on any occasion multitudes could easily be 
collected about it; and for crossing and recrossing the 
lake, which our Lord had so often occasion to do, no place 
could be more convenient. But one other high reason 
for the choice of Capernaum remains to be mentioned, 
the only one specified by our Evangelist. in the borders 
of Zabulon and Nephthalim—the one lying to the west 
of the Sea of Galilee, the other to the north ofit; but the 
precise boundaries cannot now be traced out, 14, That 
fi might be fulfilled which was spoken by Esaias the 
prophet—(ch. 9.1, 2, or, as in Hebrew, ch, 8, 23, and 9, 1), 
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saying, 15. The land of Zabulon, and the land of 
Nephthalim, [by] the way of the sea—the coust skirting 
the Sea of Galilee westward —- beyond Jordan—a phrase 
commonly meaning eastward of Jordan; but here and in 
several places it means westward of the Jordan. The 
word seems to have got the general meaning of ‘ the other 
side;’ the nature of the case determining which side that 
was. Galilee of the Gentiles—so called trom its position, 
which made it ‘ the frontier’ between the Holy Land and 
the external world. While Ephraim and Judah, as STAN- 
LEY Says, were separated from the world by the Jordan 
valley on one side and the hostile Philistines on another, 
the northern tribes were in the direct highway of all the 
invaders from the north, in unbroken communication 
with the promiscuous races who have always occupied 
the heights of Lebanon, and in close and peaceful alli- 
ance with the most commercial nation of the ancient 
world—the Pheenicians. Twenty of the cities of Galilee 
were actually annexed by Solomon to the adjacent king- 
dom of Tyre, and formed, with their territory, the 
“boundary” or “offscouring ” (“ Gebul”’ or “ Cabul’’) of 
the two dominions—at a later time still known by the gen- 
eral name of “ the boundaries (“ coasts ’’ or ‘* borders ”’) of 
Tyre and Sidon.” In the first great transportation of the 
Jewish population, Naphtali and Galilee suffered the 
same fate as the transjordanic tribes before Ephraim or 
Judah had been molested (2 Kings 15. 29). In the time 
of the Christian era this original disadvantage of their 
position was still felt; the speech of the Galileans “ be- 
wrayed them” by its uncouth pronunciation (Mat- 
thew 26.73); and their distance from the seats of gov- 
ernment and civilization at Jerusalein and Czeesarea 
gave them their character for turbulence or inde- 
pendence, according as it was viewed by their friends 
or their enemies. 16. The people which sat in dark- 
ness saw great light; and to them which satin the 
region and shadow of death light is sprung up. The 
prophetic strain to which these words belong com- 
mences with Isaiah 7,; to which ch. 6. is introductory, 
and goes down to the end of ch. 12., which hymns the 
spirit of that whole strain of prophecy. It belongs to the 
reign of Ahaz, and turns upon the combined efforts of the 
two neighbouring kingdoms of Syria and Israel to crush 
Judah, In these critical circumstances Judah and her 
king were, by their ungodliness, provoking the Lord to 
sell them into the hands of their enemies. What, then, is 
the burden of this prophetic strain, on to the passage here 
quoted? First, Judah shall not, cannot perish, because 
IMMANUEL, the Virgin's Son, is to come forth from his 
loins, Next, One of the invaders shail soon perish, and 
the kingdoms of neither be enlarged. Further, While 
the Lord will be the Sanctuary of such as confide 
in these promises and await their fulfilment, He will 
drive to confusion, darkness, and despair the vast multi- 
tude of the nation who despised His oracles, and, in their 
anxiety and distress, betook themselves to the lying 
oracles of the heathen, This carries us down to the end 
of the eighth chapter. At the opening of the ninth chap- 
ter a sudden light is seen breaking in upon one particular 
part of the country, the part which was to suffer most in 
these wars and devastations—“ the land of Zebulun, and 
the land of Naphtali, the way of the sea, beyond Jordan, 
Galilee and the Gentiles.”” The rest of the prophecy 
stretches over both the Assyrian and the Chaldean cap- 
tivities, and terminates in the glorious Messianie prophecy 
of ch, 11, and the choral hymn of ch. 12. Well, this is the 
point seized on by our Evangelist. By Messiah's taking 
up His abode in those very regions of Galilee, and shed- 
ding His glorious light upon them, this prediction, He 
says, of the Evangelical prophet was now fulfilled; and 
if it was not thus fulfilled, we may confidently affirm it 
was not fulfilled in any age of the Jewish ceremony, and 
has received no fulfilment at all. Even the most ration- 
alistie critics have difficulty in explaining it in any other 
way. 17. From that time Jesus began to preach, and 
to say, Repent; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand 
—Thus did our Lord not only take up the strain, but give 
forth the identical summons of His honoured forerunner, 
16 
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Our Lord sometimes speaks of the new kingdomas already 
come—in His own Person and ministry; but the economy 
of it was only “at hand” until the blood of the cross was 
shed, and the Spirit on the day of Pentecost opened 
the fountain for sin and for uncleanness to the world at 
large. * 

Calling of Peter and Andrew, James and John (v, 18-22), 
18. And Jesus, walking—(The word ‘Jesus’ here ap- 
pears not to belong to the text, but to have been intro- 
duced from those portions of it which were transcribed 
to be used as church lessons; where it was naturally in- 
troduced as a connecting word at the commencement of a 
lesson.) by the Sea of Galilee, saw two brethren, Si- 
mon calied Peter—for the reason mentioned in ch. 16, 18— 
and Andrew his brother, casting a net into the sea; 
for they were fishers. 19. And he saith unto them, 
Follow me—rather, as the same expression is rendered 
in Mark, ‘Come ye after me’—and I will make you 
fishers of men—raising them from a lower to a higher 
jishing, as David was from a lower to a higher feeding 
(Psalm 78. 70-72). 20. And they straightway left their 
nets, and followed him. 21. And going on from 
thence, he saw other two brethren, James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother, in a ship—rather, ‘in 
the ship,’ their fishing boat—with Zebedee their father, 
mending their nets: and he called them. 22. And 
they immediately left the ship and their father—Mark 
adds an important clause: ‘ They left their father Zebedee 
in the ship with the hired servants ;” showing that the 
family were. in easy circumstances, and followed him 
—Two harmonistic questions here arise: First, Was this 
the same calling with that recorded in John 1. 35-42? 
Clearly not. For, 1. That call was given while Jesus was 
yet in Judea: this, after His return to Galilee. 2, Here, 
Christ calls Andrew: there, Andrew solicits an interview 
with Christ. 3, Here, Andrew and Peter are called to- 
gether: there, Andrew having been called; with an un- 
named disciple, who was clearly the beloved disciple (see 
on John 1. 40), goes and fetches Peter his brother to Christ, 
who then calls him, 4, Here, John is called along with 
James his brother: there, John is called along with An- 
drew, after having at their own request had an interview 
with Jesus; no mention being made of James, whose call, 
if it then took place, would not likely have been passed 
over by his own brother. Thus far nearly all are agreed. 
Buton the next question opinion is divided: Was this the 
same calling as that recorded in Luke 5. 1-11? Many able 
critics think so, But the following considerations are to 
us decisive against it. First, Here, the four are called 
separately, in pairs: in Luke, all together, Next, In Luke, 
‘after a glorious miracle: here, the one pair are casting 
their net, the other are mending theirs, Further, Here, 
our Lord had made no public appearance in Galilee; and 
so had gathered none around Him; Heis walking solitary 
by the shores of the lake when He accosts the two pairs of 
fishermen: in Luke, “the multitude are lying upon Him, 
and hearing the word of God,as He stands by the Lake 
of Gennesaret’’—a state of things implying a somewhat 
advanced stage of His early ministry, and some popular 
enthusiasm. Regarding these successive callings, see on 
Luke 5, 1. ri 

First Galilean Circuit (v. 23-35). 23. And Jesus went 
about all Galilee, teaching in their synagogues—These 
were houses of local worship, It cannot be proved that 
they existed before the Babylonish captivity; but as they 
began to be erected soon after it, probably the idea was 
suggested by the religious inconveniences to which the 
eaptives had been subjected. In our Lord’s time, the rule 
was to have one wherever ten learned men or professed 
students of the law resided; and they extended to Syria, 
Asia Minor, Greece, and most places of the dispersion, 
The larger towns had several, and in Jerusalem the num- 
ber approached 500. In point of officers and mode of wor- 
ship, the Christian congregations are modelled after the 
synagogue, and preaching the gospel— proclaiming 
the glad tidings’—of the kingdom, and healing all man- 
ner of sickness—‘every disease’—and all manner of 
disease—‘ every’ complaint,’ The word means any in- 
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cipient malady causing ‘softness’—among the people. 
24, And his fame went throughout all Syria—reaching 
first to the part of it adjacent to Galilee, called Syropine- 
nicia (Mark 7. 26), and thence extending far and wide. 
and they brought unto him all sick people—‘all that 
were ailing’ or ‘unwell,’ [those] that were takem—for 
this is a distinct class, not an explanation of the “unwell” 
class, as our translators understood it: with divers dis< 
eases and torments—i, e., acute disorders; and those 
which were possessed with devils— that were ‘demon- 
ized’ or ‘ possessed with demons,’ and these which were 
lunatic— moon-struck’—and those that had the palsy— 
‘paralytics,’ a word not naturalized when our version was 
made—and he healed them. These healings were at 
once His credentials and illustrations of “ the glad tidings” 
which He proclaimed. After reading this account of our 
Lord's first preaching tour, can we wonder at what fol- 
lows? 25. And there followed him great multitudes of 
people from Galilee, and from Decapolis—a region lying 
to the east of the Jordan, so called as containing ten cities, 
foundéd and chiefly inhabited by Greek settlers. and 
from Jerusalem, and from beyond Jordan—meaning 
from Perea, Thus not only was all Palestine upheayed, but 
all the adjacent regions. But the more immediate object 
for which this is here mentioned is, to give the reader 
some idea both of the vast concourse and of the varied 
complexion of eager attendants upon the great Preacher, 
to whom the astonishing Discourse of the next three 
chapters was addressed. On the importance which our 
Lord Himself attached to this first preaching circuit, and 
the preparation which He made for it, see on Mark 1, 35-39, 


CHAPTERS V—VII. 


SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

That this is the same Discourse with that in Luke 6, 17- 
49—only reported more fully by Matthew, and less fully, 
as well as with considerable variation, by Luke—is the 
opinion of many very able crities (of the Greek commen- 
tators; of CALVIN, GROTIUS, MALDONATUS—who stands 
almost alone among Romish commentators; and of most 
moderns, as THOLUCK, MEYER, DE WETTE, TISCHENDORF, 
STIER, WIESELER, ROBINSON). The prevailing opinion 
of these critics is, that Luke’s is the original form of the 
Discourse, to which Matthew has added a number of say- 
ings, uttered on other occasions, in order to give at one 
view the great outlines of our Lord’s ethical teaching. 
But that they are two distinct Discourses—the one delivered 
about the close of His first missionary tour, and the other 
after a second such tour and the solemn choice of the 
Twelve—is the judgment of others who have given much 
attention tosuch matters (of most Romish commentators, 
including ERASMUS; and among the moderns, of LANGE, 
GRESWELL, BIRKS, WEBSTER and WILKINSON. The 
question is left undecided by ALFORD) AUGUSTIN’S 
opinion—that they were both delivered on one occasion, 
Matthew’s on the mountain, and to the disciples; Luke’s 
in the plain, and to the promiscuous multitude—is so 
clumsy and artificial as hardly to deserve notice, Tous 
the weight of argument appears to lie with those who 
think. them two separate Discourses. It seems hard to 
conceive that Matthew should have put this Discourse 
before his own calling, if it was not uttered till long after, 
and was spoken in his own hearing as one of the newly- 
chosen Twelve. Add to this, that Matthew introduces his 
Discourse amidst very definite markings of time, which 
fix it to our Lord’s first preaching tour; while that of- 
Luke, which is expressly said to have been delivered im- 
mediately after the choice of the Twelve, could not haye 
been spoken till long after the time noted by Matthew. 
It is hard, too, to see how either Discourse can well be re- 
garded as the expansion or contraction of the other, And 
as it is beyond dispute that our Lord repeated some of Hig 
weightier sayings in different forms, and with varied ap- 
plications, it ought not to surprise us that, after the lapse 
of perhaps a year—when, having spent a whole night on 
the hill in prayer to God, and set the Twelve apart. He 
found Himself surrounded by crowds of people, few of 
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- whom probably had hear the Sermon on the Mount, and 
fewer still remembered much of it—He should go over 
again its principal points, with just as much sameness as 
to show their enduring gravity, but at the same time 
with that difference which shows His exhaustless fertility 
as the great Prophet of the Church, 
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Ver. 1-16. THE BEATITUDES, AND THEIR BEARING UPON 
THE WORLD, 1. And seeing the multitudes—those men- 
tioned in ch. 4, 25—he went up into a mountain—one 
of the dozen mountains which ROBINSON says there are 
in the vicinity of the Sea of Galilee, any one of them an- 
swering about equally well to the occasion. So charming 
is the whole landscape that the descriptions of it, from 
JosErHUs downwards (J. W., 4. 10,8), are apt to be thought 
a little coloured. and when he was set—‘had sat’ or 

seated Himself’—his disciples came unto him—already 
a large circle, more or less attracted and subdued by His 
preaching and miracles, in addition to the smaller band 
of devoted adherents. Though the latter only answered 
to the subjects of His kingdom, described in this Dis- 
course, there were drawn from time to time into this 
inner circle souls from the outer one, who, by the power 
of His matchless word, were constrained to forsake their 
nll for the Lord Jesus. 2. And he opened his mouth—a 
solemn way of arousing the reader's attention, and pre- 
paring him for something weighty (Job 9, 1; Acts 8. 35; 10, 
34)—and taught them, saying, 3. Blessed, &c.—Of the 
two words which our translators render “ blessed,” the 
one here used points more to what is inward, and so 
might be rendered “happy,” in a lofty sense; while the 
other denotes rather what comes to us from without (as 
Matthew 25. 34). But the-distinction is not always nicely 
sarried out. One Hebrew word expresses both. On these 
precious Beatitudes, observe that though eight in num- 
ber, there are here but seven distinct features of character, 
The eighth one—the “ persecuted for righteousness’ sake” 
—denotes merely the possessors of the seven preceding. 
features, on account of which it is that they are per- 
secuted (2 Timothy 3. 12). Accordingly, instead of any 
distinct promise to this class, we have merely a repetition 
of the first promise. This has been noticed by several 
erities, who by the sevenfold character thus set forth have 
rightly observed that a complete character is meant to be 
depicted, and by the sevenfold blessedness attached to it, a 
perfect blessedness is intended. Observe, again, that the 
language in which these Beatitudes are couched is pur- 
posely fetched from the Old Testament, to show that the 
new kingdom is but the old in a new form; while the 
characters described are but the varied forms of that 
spirituality which was the essence of real religion all 
along, but had wellnigh disappeared under corrupt 
teaching. Further, the things here promised, far from 
being mere arbitrary rewards, will be found in each case 
to grow out of the characters to which they are attached, 
and in their completed form are but the appropriate cor- 
onation of them. Once more, as “the kingdom of 
heayen,’’ which is the first and the last thing here prom- 
ised, has two stages—a present and a future, an initial 
and a consummate stage—so the fulfilment of each of 
these promises has two stages—a present and a future, a 
partial and a perfect stage, 3. Blessed are the poor in 
spirit—A}l familiar with Old Testament phraseology 


know how frequently God’s true people are styled “the ° 


poor’—the ‘oppressed,’ ‘afflicted,’ *miserable’—‘“ the 
' needy’’—or both together (as in Psalm 40.17; Isaiah 41.17). 
The explanation of this lies in the fact that it is generally 
“the poor of this world” who are ‘“‘rich in faith” (James 
2. 5; cf. 2 Corinthians 6, 10, and Revelation 2. 9); while it is 
often “the ungodly” who “prosper in the world” (Psalm 
73.12). Accordingly, in Luke (6.20, 21), it seems to be this 
class—the literally “poor’ and “hungry’”—that are 
specially addressed. But since God’s people are in so 
many places styled “the poor” and." the needy,” with no 
evident reference to their temporal circumstances (as in 
Psalm 68. 10; 69, 29-33; 132. 15; Isaiah 61, 1; 66. 2), it is 
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plainly a frame of mind which those terms are meant to 
express, Accordingly, our translators sometimes render 
such words ‘the humble” (Psalm 10, 12, 17), ‘the meek” 
(Psalm 22, 26), ‘the lowly” (Proverbs 3. 34), as having no 
reference to outward circumstances. But here the ex- 
planatory words, ‘‘in spirit,’ fix the sense to ‘those who 
in their deepest consciousness realize their entire need’ 
(ef. the Greek of Luke 10, 21; John 11, 33; 13. 21; Acts 20. 22; 
Romans 12, 11; 1 Corinthians 5. 8; Philippians 3). This 
self-emptying conviction, that ‘before God we are void 
of everything,’ lies at the foundation of all spiritual 
excellence, according to the teaching of Scripture. 
Without it we are inaccessible to the riches of Christ; 
with it we are in the fitting state for receiving all spiritual 
supplies (Revelation 3, 17,18; Matthew 9.12,13), for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven, See on ch. 3.2. The poorin 
spirit not only shall have—they already have—the king- © 
dom. The very sense of their poverty is begun riches, 
While others ‘‘ wall in a vain show’’—' in a shadow,’ ‘an 
image’—in an unreal world, taking a false view of them- 
selves and allaround them—the poor in spirit are rich in 
the knowledge of their real case. Having courage to look 
this in the face, and own it guilelessly, they feel strong in 
the assurance that “unto the upright there ariseth light 
in the darkness” (Psalm 112.4); and soon it breaks forth 
as the morning. God wants nothing from us as the price 
of His saving gifts; we have but to feel our universal des- 
titution, and cast ourselves upon His compassion (Job.33. 
27, 28; 1 John 1.9). So the poor in spirit are enriched with 
the fulness of Christ, which is the kingdom in substance; 
and when He shall say to them from His great white 
throne, “ Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared jor you,’ He will invite them merely to 
the full enjoyment of an already possessed inheritance, 
4. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be coms 
forted—This ‘mourning’ must not be taken loosely for 
that feeling which is wrung from men under pressure of 
the ills of life, nor yet strictly for sorrow on account of 
committed sins. Evidently it is that entire feeling which 
the sense of our spiritual poverty begets; and so the sec- 
ond beatitude is but the complement of the first. The one 
is the intellectual, the other the emotional aspect of the 
same thing. It is poverty of spirit that says, “Iam un- 
done;’”? and it is the mourning which this causes that 
makes it break forth in the form of a lamentation—‘t Woe 
is me! for I am undone.” Hence this class are termed 
‘““mourners in Zion,” or, aS we might express if, religious 
mourners, in sharp contrast with all other sorts (Isaiah 
61.1-3; 66.2). Religion, according to the Bible, is neither 
a set of intellectual convictions nor a bundle of emotional 
feelings, but a compound of both, the former giving birth 
to the latter. Thus closely do the first two beatitudes co- 
here. The mourners shall be ‘‘comforted.”’ Even now 
they get beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. Sowing in 
tears, they reap even here in joy. Still, all present com- 
fort, even the best, is partial, interrupted, short-lived. 
But the days of our mourning shall soon be ended, and 
then God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes. Then, 
in the fullest sense, shall the mourners be “‘ comforted.” 
5. Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth—This promise to the meek is but a repetition of 
Psalm 87.11; only the word which our Evangelist renders 
“the meek,” after the LXX., is the same which we have 
found so often translated “ the poor,” showing how closely 
allied these two features of character are, It is impossible, 
indeed, that “the poor in spirit”? and *‘the mourners” in 
Zion should not at the same time be “ meek ;’’ that is to 
say, persons of a lowly and gentle carriage. How fitting, 
at least, it is that they should be so, may be seen by tho 
following touching appeal: ‘Put them in mind to be sub- 
ject to principalities and powers, to obey magistrates, to 
be ready to every good work, to speak evil of no man, to 
be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness unto all 
men: FOR WE OURSELVES WERE ONCE FOOLISH, disobe- 
dient, deceived, serving divers lusts and pleasures... . 
But after that the kindness and love of God our Saviour 
toward man appeared: ... according to His mercy He 
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saved us,” &c. (Titus 8.1-7.) But He who had no such af- 
fecting reasons for manifesting this beautiful carriage, 
said, nevertheless, of Himself, ‘Take My yoke upon you, 
and learn of Me; for 1am meek and lowly in heart; and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls” (Matthew 11. 29); and the 
apostle besought one of the churches by “ the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ” (2 Corinthians 10.1), In what 
esteem this is held by Him who seeth not as man seeth, 
we may learn from 1 Peter 3,4, where the true adorning is 
said to be that of ‘‘a meek and quiet spirit, which in the 
sight of God is of great price.” Towards men this dispo- 
sition is the opposite of high-mindedness, and a quarrel- 
some and revengeful spirit; it ‘rather takes wrong, and 
suffers itself to be defrauded” (1 Corinthians 6,7); it 
“avenges not itself, but rather gives place unto wrath” 
(Romans 12, 19); like the meek One, ** when reviled, it re- 
- viles not again; when it suffers, it threatens not: but 
commits itself to Him that judgeth righteously” (1 Peter 
2,19-22). “The earth’ which the meek are to inherit 
might be rendered “ the land’’—bringing out the more im- 
mediate reference to Canaan as the promised land, the 
secure possession of which was to the Old Testament 
saints the evidence and manifestation of God’s favour 
resting on them, and the ideal of all true and abiding 
blessedness. Eyen in the Psalm from which these words 
are taken the promise to the meek is not held forth as an 
arbitrary reward, but as having a kind of natural fulfil- 
ment. When they delight themselves in the Lord, He 
gives them the desires of their heart: when they commit 
their way to Him, He brings it to pass; bringing forth 
their righteousness as the light, and their judgment as 
the noon-day: the little that they have, even when de- 
spoiled of their rights, is better than the riches of many 
wicked, &c, (Psalm 37). All things, in short,are theirs—in 
the possession of that favour which is life, and of those 
rights which belong to them as the children of God— 
whether the world, or life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come; all are theirs (1 Corinthians 3, 21, 22); and 
at length, overcoming, they “inherit all things” (Revela- 
tion 21.7). Thus are the meek the only rightful occupants 
of a foot of ground or a crust of bread here, and heirs of all 
coming things. G. Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they shall be filled 
—‘shall be saturated,’ ‘From this verse,’ says THOLUCK, 
‘the reference to the Old Testament background ceases.’ 
Surprising! On the contrary, none of these beatitudes is 
more manifestly dug out of the rich mine of the Old Tes- 
tament. Indeed, how could any one who found in the 
Old Testament ‘the poor in. spirit,’’ and “the mourners 
in Zion,” doubt that he would also find those same cha- 
racters also craving that righteousness which they feel and 
mourn their want of? But what is the precise meaning 
of “righteousness” here? Lutheran expositors,and some 
of our own, seem to have a hankering after that more re- 
stricted sense of the term in which it is used with refer- 
ence to the sinner’s justification before God, (See Jere- 
miah 23.6; Isaiah 45,24; Romans 4.6; 2 Corinthians 5, 21.) 
But, in so comprehensive a saying as this, it is clearly to 
be taken—as in v, 10 also—in a much wider sense, as de- 
noting that spiritual and entire conformity to the law of 
God, under the want of which the saints groan, and the 
possession of which constitutes the only true saintship. 
The Old Testament dwells much on this righteousness, 
as that which alone God regards with approbation 
(Psalm 11.7; 23.3; 106.3; Proverbs 12.28; 16.81; Isaiah 64. 
5, &c.). As hunger and thirst are the keenest of our appe- 
tites, our Lord, by employing this figure here, plainly 
means ‘those whose deepest cravings are after spirit- 
ual blessings.’ And in the Old Testament we find 
this craving variously expressed: ‘‘Hearken unto 
me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that seek 
the Lord” (Isaiah 51, 1); “I have waited for thy salva- 
tion, © Lord,’”’ exclaimed dying Jacob (Genesis 49, 18); 
“My soul,” says the sweet Psalmist, ‘ breaketh for 
the longing that it hath unto thy judgments at all times” 
(Psalm 119, 20): and in similar breathings does he give 
vent to his deepest longings in that and other Psalms. 
Well, our Lord just takes up here this blessed frame of 
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mind, representing it as the surest pledge of the coveted 
supplies, as it is the best preparative, and indeed itself 
the beginning of them, “They shall be saturated,” He 
says; they shall not only have what they so highly value 
and long to possess, but they shall have their fill of it. 
Not here, however. Even in the Old Testament this was 
well understood. “ Deliver me,” says the Psalmist, in 
language which, beyond all doubt, stretches beyond the 
present scene, “from men of the world, which bave theii, 
portion in this life: as for me, I shall behold thy face in 
righteousness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
thy likeness” (Psalm 17, 13-15). The foregoing beatitudes— 
the first four—represent the saints rather as conscious of 
their need of salvation, and acting suitably to that cha- 
racter, than as possessed of it. The next three are of a dif- 
ferent kind—representing the saints as having now found 
salvation, and conducting themselves accordingly. 7. 
Blessed are the merciful : for they shall obtain mercy. 
Beautiful is the connection between this and the pre- 
ceding beatitude. The one has a natural tendency to 
beget the other. As for the words, they seem directly 
fetched from Psalm 18. 25, “* With the merciful thou wilt 
show thyself merciful.” Not that our mercifulness comes 
absolutely first. On the contrary, our Lord Himself ex- 
pressly teaches us that God's method is to awaken in us 
compassion towards our fellow-men by His own exercise 
of it, in so stupendous a way and measure, towards our- 
selves. In the parable of the unmerciful debtor, the 
servant to whom his lord forgave ten thousand talents 
was naturally expected to exercise the small measure of 
the same compassion required for forgiving his fellow- 
servant’s debt of a hundred pence; and it is only when, 
instead of this, he relentlessly imprisoned him till he 
should pay it up, that his lord’s indignation was roused, 
and he who was designed for a vessel of mercy is treated 
as a vessel of wrath (ch, 18. 23-35; and see ch, 5. 23, 24; 6.15; 
James 2.13), ‘According to the view given in Seripture,’ 
says TRENCH most justly, ‘the Christian stands in a 
middle point, between a mercy received and a merey yet 


meeded. Sometimes the first is urged upon him as an 


argument for showing merecy—* forgiving one another, as 
Christ forgave you” (Colossians 3. 13; Ephesians 4. 32); 
sometimes the last—'* Blessed are the merciful: for they 
shall obtain mercy ;” ‘Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven” 
(Luke 6, 37; James 5.9). And thus, while he is ever to look 
back on the mercy received as the source and motive of 
the mercy which he shows, he also looks forward to the 
mercy which he yet needs, and which he is assured that 
the merciful—according to what BENGEL beautifully calls 
the benigna talio (the gracious requital) of the kingdom of 
God—shall receive, as a new provocation to its abundant 
exercise.’ The foretastes and beginnings of this judicial 
recompense are richly experienced here below: its per- 
fection is reserved for that day when, from His great white 
throne, the King shall say, ‘Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world; for I was an hungered, and 
thirsty, and a stranger, and naked, and sick, and in 
prison, and ye ministered unto me.” Yes, thus he acted 
towards us while on earth, even laying down His life for 
us; and He will not, He cannot disown, in the merciful, 
the image of Himself. 8, Blessed are the pure in heart: 
for they shall see Ged. Here, too, we are on Old Testa- 
ment ground, There the difference between outward and 
inward purity, and the acceptableness of the latter only 
in the sight of God, are everywhere taught. Nor is the 
‘vision of God’ strange to the Old Testament; and though 
it was an understood thing that this was not possible in 
the present life (Exodus 83. 20; and cf. Job 19. 26, 27; Isaiah 
6. 5), yet spiritually it was known and felt to be the priyi- 
lege of the saints even here (Genesis 5, 24; 6,9; 17.1; 48. 
15; Psalm 27, 4; 36.9; 63. 2; Isaiah 38. 3, 11, &c,), But oh, with 
what grand simplicity, brevity, and power is this great 
fundamental truth here expressed! And in what striking 
contrast would such teaching sppear to that which was 
then current, in which exclusive attention was paid to 
ceremonial purification and-external morality! This 
heart-purity begins in a “heart sprinkled from an evil 
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-conscience,” or a “‘conscience purged from dead works” 


(Hebrews 10. 22; 9.14; and see Acts 15. 9); and this also is 


taught in the Old Testament (Psalm 82, 1, 2; ef. Romans 4, 
6-8; and Isaiah 6. 5-8). The conscience thus purged—the 
‘heart thus sprinkled—there is light within wherewith to 
“see God. “If we say that we have fellowship with Him, 
and walk in darkness, we lie, and do not the truth; but if 
wwe walk in the light,as He is in the light, we have fellow- 


. ship one with the other’’—He with us and we with Him— 


“and the blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us’’—us 
who have this fellowship, and who, without such con- 
tinual cleansing, would soon lose it again— from all sin” 
(1 John 1, 6,7). ‘‘ Whosoever sinneth hath not seen Him, 
neither known Him” (1 John 3. 6); ‘*He that doeth evil 
hath not seen God” (8 John 11), The inward vision thus 
clarified, and the whole inner man in sympathy with 
God, each looks upon the other with complacency and 
joy, and we are “changed into the same image from glory 
to glory.” But the full and beatific vision of God is re- 
served for that time to which the Psalmist stretches his 
views—“ As for me, I shall behold Thy face in righteous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with Thy like- 
ness”’ (Psalin 17. 15), Vhen shall His servants serve Him: 
and they shall see His face; and His name shall be in 
their foreheads (Revelation 22. 3,4). They shall see Him 
as He is (1 John 3.2). But, says the apostle, expressing 
the converse of this beatitude— Follow holiness, without 
which no man shall see the Lord” (Ilebrews 12. 14). 9. 
Blessed are the peacemakers—wlho not only study peace, 
but diffuse it—for they shall be called the children— 
‘shall be called sons’—of God, Of all these beatitudes 
this is the only one which could hardly be expected to 
find its definite ground in the Old Testament; for that 
most glorious character of God, the likeness of which ap- 
pears in the peacemakers, had yet to be revealed. His 
glorious name, indeed—as ‘The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in good- 
ness and truth, forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin”’—had been proclaimed in a very imposing manner 
(Exodus 34. 6), and manifested in action with affecting 
frequency and variety in the long course of the ancient 
economy. And we have undeniable evidence that the 
saints of that economy felt its transforming and ennobling 
influence on their own character. But it was not till 
Christ “made peace by the blood of the cross” that God 
could inanifest Himselfas “ the God of peace, that brought 
again from the dead our Lord Jesus, that great Shep- 
herd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant” (Hebrews 15. 20)—could reveal Himself 
as “in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing their trespasses unto them,” and hold Him- 
self forth in the astonishing attitude of beseeching 
men to be ‘reconciled to Himself” (2 Corinthians 5. 
19, 20). When this reconciliation actually takes place, 
and one has ‘peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ’? —even ‘the peace of God which passe*. all 
understanding ’’ — the peace-receivers become trans- 
formed into peace-diffusers. God is thus seen reflected 
in them; and by the family likeness these peace- 
makers are recognized as the children of God. In now 
coming to the eighth, or supplementary beazitude, it will 
be seen that all that the saints are in themselves has been 
already described, in seven features of character; that 
number indicating completeness of delineation. |The last 
feature, accordingly, is a passive one, representing the 
treatment that the characters already described may ex- 
pect from the world. He who shal’. one day fix the des- 
tiny of all men here pronounces certain characters 
“blessed ;’ but He ends by forewarning them that the 
world’s estimation and treatment of them will be the 
reverse of His. 10. Blessed are they which are perse=- 
cuted for righteousness’ sake, &c. How entirely this 
final beatitude has its ground in the Old Testament, is 
evident from the concluding words, where the encourage- 
ment held out to endure such persecutions consists in its 
being but a continuation of what was experienced by the 
Old Testament servants of God. But how, it may be 
asked, could such beautiful features of character provoke 
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persecution? To this the following answers should suf: 
fice: ** Every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 
“The World cannot hate you; but me it hateth, because I 
testify of it, that the works thereof are evil.” “If ye were 
of the world, the world would love his own: but because 
ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out of the 
world, therefore the world hateth you.” ‘There is yet | 
one man (said wicked Ahab to good Jehoshaphat) by 
whom we may inquire of the Lord: but I hate him; for 
he never prophesied good unto me, but always evil’ 
(John 3,20; 7.7; 15.19; 2 Chronicies 18.7). But more par- 


- ticularly, the seven characters here described are all in 


the teeth of the spirit of the world, insomuch that such 
hearers of this discourse as breathed that spirit must 
have been startled, and had their whole system of thought 
and action rudely dashed, Poverty of spirit runs counter 
to the pride of men’s heart; a pensive disposition, in the 
view of one’s universal deficiencies before God, is ill rel- 
ished by the callous, indifferent, laughing, self-satisfied 
world; a meek and quiet spirit, taking wrong, is regarded 
as pusillanimous, and rasps against the proud, resentful 
spirit of the world; that craving after spiritual blessings 
rebukes but too unpleasantly the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eye, and the pride of life; so does a merciful 
spirit the hardheartedness of the world; purity of heart 
contrasts painfully with painted hypocrisy; and the 
peacemaker cannot easily be endured by the contentious, 
quarrelsome world. Thus does “righteousness” come to 
be “persecuted.” But blessed are they who, in spite of 
this, dare to be righteous. for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven, As this was the reward promised to the poor 
in spirit—the leading one of these seven beatitudes—of 
course it is the proper portion of such as are persecuted for 
exemplifying them, 11. Blessed are ye when men shall 
revile you—or abuse you to your face, in opposition to 
backbiting. (See Mark 15, 82.) and perseeuts you, and 
shall say all manner of evil against you, falscly, for 
my sake, Observe this. He had before said, “for right- 
eousness’ sake.’”? Here He identifies Himself and His 
cause with that of righteousness, binding up the ecanse of 
righteousness in the world with the reception of Himself, 
Would Moses, or David, or Isaiah, or Paul have so ex- 
pressed themselves? Never. Doubtless they suffered for 
righteousness’ sake, But to have called this “their 
sake,” would, as every one feels, have been very unbe- 
coming. Whereas He that speaks, being Righteousness 
incarnate (see Mark 1. 24; Acts 3. 14; Revelation 3. 7), 
when He so speaks, speaks only like Himself. 12. Re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad—‘exult.’ In the corre- 
sponding passage of Luke (6, 22, 23), where every indignity 
trying to fiesh and blood is held forth as the probable lot 
of such as were faithful to Him, the word is even stronger 
than here, “leap,” as if He would have their inward 
transport to overpower and absorb the sense of all these 
affronts and sufferings; nor will anything else doit, for 
gveatis your reward in heaven: for so persecuted they 
the prophets which were before you:—gq. d., ‘You do 
but serve yourselves heirs to their character and suffer- 
ings, and the reward will be common.’ 
here the practical application of the foregoing principles 
to those disciples who sat listening to them, and to their 
successors in all time. Our Lord, though He began by 
pronouncing certain characters to be blessed—without ex- 
press reference to any of His hearers—does not close the 
beatitudes without intimating that such characters were 
in existence, and that already they were before Him, 
Accordingly, from characters He comes to persons pos- 
sessing them, saying, “‘ Blessed are ye when men shall re- 
vile you,” &e. And now, continuing this mode of direct 
personal address, He startles those humble, unknown 
men by pronouncing them the exalted benefactors of 
their whole species, 13. Ye are the salt of the earth—to 
preserve it from corruption, to season its insipidity, to 
freshen and sweeten it. The value of salt for these pur- 
poses is abundantly referred to by classical writers as 
well as in Scripture; and hence its symbolical signif- 
icance in the religious offerings as well of those without 
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as of those within the pale of revealed religion. In Scrip- 
ture, mankind, under the unrestrained workings of their 
own evil nature, are represented as entirely corrupt. 
Thus, before the flood (Genesis 6.11, 12); after the flood 
(Genesis 8.21); in the days of David (Psalm 14, 2, 3); in the 
days of Isaiah (Isaiah 1. 5, 6); and in the days of Paul 
(Epnesians 2. 1-3; see also Job 14, 4; 15, 15, 16; John 3.6; 
compared with Romans 8, 8; Titus 3.2, 3), The remedy 
for this, says our Lord here, is the active presence of His 
disciples among their fellows. The character and princi- 
ples of Christians, brought into close contact with it, are 
designed to arrest the festering corruption of humanity 
and season its insipidity. But how, it may be asked, are. 
Christians to do this office for their fellow-men, if their 
righteousness only exasperate them, and recoil, in every 
form of persecution, upon themselves? The answer is, 
That is but the first and partial effect of their Christianity 
upon the world: though the great proportion would dis- 
like and reject the truth, a small but noble band would 
receive and hold it fast; and in the struggle that would 
ensue, one and another even of the opposing party would 
come over to His ranks, and at length the Gospel would 
carry all before it, but if the salt have lost his savour— 
“become unsavoury” or ‘‘insipid;’’ losing its saline or 
salting property. The meaning is, If that Christianity on 
which the health of the world depends, does in any age, 
region, or individual, exist only in name, or if it contain 
not those saving elements for want of which the world lan- 
guishes, wherewith shall it be salted t—how shall the 
salting qualities be restored to it? (Cf. Mark 9.50.) 
Whether salt ever does lose its saline property —about 
which there is a difference of opinion—is a question of no 
moment here. The point of the case lies in the supposi- 
tion—that if it should lose it, the consequence would be as 
here described. So with Christians. The question is not, 
Can, or do, the saints ever totally lose that grace which 
makes them a blessing to their fellow-men? But, Whatis 
to be the issue of that Christianity which is found want- 
ing in those elements which can alone stay the corruption 
and season the tastelessness of an all-pervading car- 
nality? The restoration or non-restoration of grace, or 
true living Christianity, to those who have lost it, has, in 
our judgment, nothing at all todo here. The question is 
not, If a man lose his grace, how shall that grace be re- 


Stored to him? but, Since living Christianity is the only « 


“salt of the earth,’ if men lose that, what else can supply 
its place? What follows is the appalling answer to this 
question, it is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be 
cast out—a figurative expression of indignant exclusion 
from the kingdom of God (ef. ch, 8, 12; 22.13; John 6. 37; 
9. 34), and to be trodden under foot of men—expressive 
of contempt and scorn. It is not the mere want of a cer- 
tain character, but the want of it in those whose profes- 
sion and appearance were fitted to beget expectation of 
finding it. 14. Ye are the light of the world—This 
being the distinctive title which our Lord appropriates to 
Himself (John 8, 12; 9.5; and see John 1. 4, 9; 8. 19; 12. 35, 
36)—a title expressly said to be unsuitable even to the 
highest of all the prophets (John 1, 8)—it must be applied 
here by our Lord to His disciples only as they shine with 
His light upon the world, in virtue of His Spirit dwelling 
in them, and the same mind being in them which was 
also in Christ Jesus. Nor are Christians anywhere else 
socalled. Nay, as if toavoid the august title which the 
Master has appropriated to Himself, Christians are said 
to “‘shine’’—not as “lights,’’ as our translators render it, 
but—“ as luminaries in the world” (Philippians 2, 15); and 
the Baptist is said to have been “the burning and 
shining”’—not “ light,’ as in our translation, but—‘t lamp” 
of his day (John 5, 35). Let it be observed, too, that while 
the two figures of salt. and sunlight both express the same 
function of Christians—their blessed influence on their fel- 
low-men—they each set this forth under a different aspect. 
Salt operates internally, in the mass with which it comes 
in contact; the sunlight operates externally, irradiating 
all that it reaches. Hence Christians are warily styled 
“the salt of the earth’’—with reference to the masses of 
maankind with whom they are expected to mix; but “the 
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light of the world’’—with reference to the vast and varie- 
gated surface which feels its fructifying and gladdening 
radiance. The same distinction is observable in the 
second pair of those seven parables which our Lord spoke 
from the Galilean Lake—that of the ‘“* mustard seed,’’ 
which grew to be a great overshadowing tree, answering 
to the sunlight which invests the world,and that of the 
‘“‘leaven,”’ which a woman took and, like the salt, hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened (ch, 
13. 31-33), A city that is set on an hill cannot be hid— 
nor can it be supposed to have been so built except to be 
seen by many eyes, 15. Neither do men light a candle 
—or ‘lamp’—and put it under a bushel—a dry measure 
—but on a candlestick—rather, ‘under the bushel, but 
on the lamp-stand.’ The article is inserted in both cases 
to express the familiarity of every one with those house- 
hold utensils. and it giveth light—‘ shineth’—unto all 
that are in the house. 16. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father which is heaven—As nobody 
lights a lamp only to cover it up, but places it so conspic- 
uously as to give light to all who need light, so Christians, 
being the light of the world, instead of hiding their light, 
are so to hold it forth before men that they may see whata 
life the disciples of Christ lead, and seeing this, may glor- 
ify their Father for so redeeming, transforming, and en- 


nobling earth’s sinful children, and opening tothemselyes 


the way to like redemption and transformation, 

17-48. IDENTITY OF THESE PRINCIPLES WITH THOSE 
OF THE ANCIENT ECONOMY, IN CONTRAST ‘WITH THE 
REIGNING TRADITIONAL TEACHING. Exposition of Prin- 
ciples (v. 17-20), 17. Think not that I am come—‘ that I 
came’—to destroy the Law, or the Prophets—i. ¢e., ‘the 
authority and principles of the Old Testament,’ (On the 
phrase, see ch. 7. 12; 22.40; Luke 16.16; Acts 13, 15.) This 
general way of taking the phrase is much better than un- 
derstanding “the Law’ and ‘the Prophets” separately, 
and inquiring, as many good critics do, in what sense 
our Lord could be supposed to meditate the subversion of 
each. ‘To the various classes of His hearers, who might 
view such supposed abrogation of the Law and the 
Prophets with very different feelings, our Lord’s an- 
nouncement would, in effect, be such as this—‘ Ye who 
“tremble at the word of the Lord,” fear not that I am 
going to sweep the foundation from under your feet: Ye 
restless and revolutionary spirits, Aope not that I am 
going to headany revolutionary movement: And ye who 
hy pocritically affect great reverence for the Law and the 
Prophets, pretend not to find anything in my teaching de- 
rogatory to God’s living oracles.’ I am not come to de- 
stroy, but to fulfil— Not to subvert, abrogate, or annul, 
but to establish the Law and the Prophets—to unfold 
them, to embody them in living form, and to enshrine 
them in the reverence, affection, and character of men, 
ainI come.’ 18. For verily I say unto you—Here, for 
the first time, does that august expression occur in our 
Lord’s recorded teaching, with which we have grown so 
familiar as hardly to reflect on its full import. Itis the 
expression manifestly, of supreme legislative authority ; and 
as the subject in connection with which it is utteredis the 
Moral Law, no higher claim to an authority strictly Divine 
could be advanced. . For when we observe how jeaiously 
Jehovah asserts it as His exclusive prerogative to give 
law to men (Leviticus 18, 1-5; 19.87; 26. 1-4; 13-16, &e.), such 
language as this of our Lord will appear totally unsuit- 
able, and indeed abhorrent, from any creature-lips. 
When the Baptist’s words—I say unto you” (ch. 3. 9)}— 
are compared with those of his Master nere, the difference 
of the two cases will be at once apparent, Till heaven 
and earth pass—Though even the Old Testament an- 
nounces the ultimate “ perdition of the heavens and the 
earth,” in contrast with the immutability of Jehovah 
(Psalm 102, 24-27), the prevalent representation of the heav- 
ens and the earth in Scripture, when employed as a pop- 
ular figure, is that of their stabilily (Psalm 119, 89-91; Eecle- 
siastes 1,4; Jeremiah 33, 25, 26). It is the enduring stabil- 
ity, then, of the great truths and principles, moral and 
spiritual, of the Old Testament revelation which our Lord 
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thus expresses. one jot—the smallest of the Hebrew let- - 
ters—or one tittle—one-of those little strokes by which 


alone some of the Hebrew letters are distinguished from 
others like them—shall in no wise pass from the law, 
Ii all be fulfilled—The meaning is, that ‘not so much 


“as the smallest loss of authority or vitality shall ever 
come over the law.’ 


The expression, ‘till all be ful- 
filled,” is much the same in meaning as ‘it shall be had 
in undiminished and enduring honour, from its greatest™ 
to its least requirements.’ Again, this general way of 
viewing our Lord’s words here seems far preferable to 


‘that doctrinai understanding of them which would re- 


quire us to determine the different kinds of “fulfil- 
ment” which the moral and the ceremonial parts of it 
were to hnye. 19. Whosoever therefore shall break— 
rather, ‘dissolve,’ ‘annul,’ or ‘make invalid’ —one of 
these least commandments—an expression equivalent 
to ‘one of the least of these commandments’—and shall 
teach men so—referring to the Pharisees and their teach- 
Ing, as is plain from the next verse, but of course embrac- 
ing all similar schools and teaching in the Christian 
Church—he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heavem—As the thing spoken of is not the practical 
breaking, or disobeying, of the law, but annulling or 
enervating :ts obligation by a vicious system of inter- 
pretation, and teaching others to do the same; so the 
thing threatened is not exclusion from heaven, and 
still less the lowest place in it, but a degraded and 
contemptuous position in the present stage of the king- 
dom of God. Jn other words, ‘they shall be reduced by 
the retributive providence that overtakes them, to the 
same condition of dishonour to which, by their system 
and their teaching, they have brought down those eternal 
principles of God’s law.’ but whosoever shall do and 
teach them—w;hose principles and teaching go to exalt 
the authority and honour of God’s law, in its lowest as 
well as highest requirements—the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven—‘ shall, by that provi- 
denee which watches over the honour of God’s moral 
administration, be raised to the same position of author- 
ity and honour to which they exalt the law.’ 20. For I 
say unto you, That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 
—The superiority to the Pharisaic righteousness here re- 
quired is plainly in kind, not degree; for all Scripture 
teaches that entrance into God’s kingdom, whether in its 
present or future stage, depends, not on the degree of 
our excellence in anything, but solely on our having the 
character itself which God demands, Our righteousness, 
then—if it is to contrast with the outward and formal 
righteousness of the seribes and Pharisees—must be 
inward, vital, spiritual. Some, indeed, of the scribes and 
Pharisees themselves might have the very righteousness 
here demanded; but our Lord is speaking, not of persons, 
but of the system they represented and taught. ye shall 
in no case enter into the kingdom of heaven—If this 
refer, as in the preceding verse, rather to theearthly stage 
of this kingdom, the meaning is, that withouta righteous- 
ness exceeding that of the Pharisees, we cannot be mem- 
bers of it at all, save in name. This was no new doctrine 
(Romans 2. 28, 29; 9.6; Philippians 3.3), But our Lord’s 
teaching here stretches beyond the present scene, to that 
everlasting stage of the kingdom, where without “ purity 
of heart” none “shall see God.” 

The spirituality of the true righteousness, in contrast with 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, illustrated from the Sixth 
Commandment (v. 21-26). 21. Ye have heard that it was 
said by them of old time—or, as in the margin, ‘to them 
of old time.’ Which of these translations is the right 
one has been much controverted. Hither of them is 
grammatically defensible, though the latter—‘/o the 
ancients’—is more consistent with New Testament usage 
(see the Greek of Romans 9, 12, 26; Revelation 6.11; 9. 4); 
and most critics decide in favour of it. But it is not a 
question of Greek only. Nearly all who would translate 
“to the ancients” take the speaker of the words quoted 
to be Moses in the law; “‘the ancients” to be the people to 
whom Moses gave the law; and the intention of our Lord 
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here to be to contrast His own teaching, more or less, 
with that of Moses; either as opposed to it—as some go 
the length of aflirming—or at least as modifying, enlarg- 
ing, elevating it. But who can reasonably imagine such 
a thing, just after the most solemn and emphatic procla- 
mation of the perpetuity of the law, and the honour and 
glory in which it was to be held under the new economy ? 
Tous it seems as plain as possible that our Lord’s one 
object is tocontrast the traditional perversions of the law 
with the true sense of it as expounded by Himself. A few 
of those who assent to this still think that ‘to the 
ancients” is the only legitimate translation of the words; 
understanding that our Lord is reporting what had been 
said to the ancients, not by Moses, but by the perverters 
of his law. Wedo not object to this; but we incline to 
think (with Brza,and after him with FRirzscHEr, OL- 
SHAUSEN, STIER, and BLOOMFIELD) that “ by the ancients” 
must have been what our Lord meant here, referring to 
the corrupt teachers rather than the perverted people. 
Thou shalt not kill:—gq. d., ‘This being all that the law 
requires, whosoever has imbrued his hands in his broth- 
er’s blood, but he only, is guilty of a breach of this com- 
mandment;’ and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of—‘liable to’—the judgment—i, e,, of the sen- 
tence of those inferior courts of judicature which were 
established in all the principal towns, in compliance 
with Deuteronomy 16. 16. Thus was this commandment 
reduced, from a holy law of the heart-searching God, toa 
mere criminal statute, taking cognizance only of outward 
actions, such as that which we read in Exodus 21. 12; Le- 
viticus 24.17, 22. But Isay unto you—Mark the autho- 
ritative tone in which—as Himself the Lawgiver and 
Judge—Christ now gives the true sense, and explains the 
deep reach, of the commandment, That whosoever is 
angry with his brother without a cause shall bein 
danger of the judgment; and whosoever shall say to 
his brother, Raca! shail be in danger of the council ; 
but whosoever shall say, Thou fool! shall be in dan- 
ger of hell fire—It is unreasonable to deny, as ALEX- 
ANDER does, that three degrees of punishment are here 
meant to be expressed, and tosay that it is but a three- 
fold expression of one and the same thing. Dut Romish 
expositors greatly err in taking the first two— the judg- 
ment” and ‘the council’’—to refer to degrees of temporal 
punishment with which lesser sins were to be visited | 
under the Gospel, and only the last—“ hell fire’’—to refer to 
the future life. All three clearly refer to Divine retribution, 
and that alone, for breaches of this commandment; 
though this is expressed by an allusion to Jewish tribu- 
nals. The “judgment,’’ as already explained, was the 
lowest of these; the ‘‘council,”’ or ‘Sanhedrim,’—which 
sat at Jerusalem—was the highest; while the word used 
for “hell fire” contains an allusion to the “ valley of the 
son of Hinnom” (Joshua 18. 16), In this valley the Jéws, 
when steeped in idolatry, went the length of burning 
their children to Molech ‘‘on the high places of Tophet”’ 
—in consequence of which good Josiah defiled it, to pre- 
vent the repetition of such abominations (2 Kings 23. 10); 
and from that time forward, if we may believe the Jewish 
writers, a fire was kept burning in it to consume the car- 
rion and all kinds of impurities that collected about the 
capital. Certain it is, that while the final punishment 
of the wicked is described in the Old Testament by allu- 
sions to this valley of Tophet or Hinnom (Isaiah 30, 33; 
66, 24), our Lord Himself describes the same by merely 
quoting these terrific descriptions of the evangelical 
prophet (Mark 9, 48-48). What precise degrees of unholy 
feeling towards our brother are indicated by the words 
“Raea’”’ and “fool” it would be as useless as it is vain to 
inquire, Every age and every country has its modes of 
expressing such things; and no doubt our Lord seized on 
the then current phraseology of unholy disrespect and 
contempt, merely to express and condemn the different 
degrees of such feeling when brought out in wor ds, as He 
had immediately before condemned the feeling itself. In 
fact, so little are we to make of mere words, apart from 
the feeling which they express, that as anger is expressly 
said to have been borne by our Lord towards His enemies, 
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_ though mixed with “grief for the hardness of their hearts” 
(Mark 38. 5), and as the apostle teaches us that there is an 
anger which is not sinful (Ephesians 4. 26); so in the Epis- 
tle of James (2. 20) we find the words, “O vain” or ‘empty’ 
man; and our Lord Himself applies the very word “fools” 
‘twice in one breath to the blind guides of the people (ch. 
23. 17, 19)—although, in both cases, it is to false reason- 
ers rather than persons that such words are applied, 


The spirit, then, of the whole statement may be thus y 


given: ‘For ages ye have been taught that the sixth 
commandment, for example, is broken only by the 
murderer, to pass sentence upon whom is the proper 
business of the recognized tribunals; but I say unto 
you that it is broken even by causeless anger, which is but 
hatred in the bud, as hatred is incipient murder (1 John 3, 
15); and if by the feelings, much more by those words in 
which all ill feeling, from the slightest to the most en- 
venomed, are wont to be cast upon a brother: and just as 
there are gradations in human courts of judicature, and 
in the sentences which they pronounce according to the 
degrees of criminality, so will the judicial treatment of 
all the breakers of this commandment at the Divine tri- 
bunal be according to their real criminality before the 
heart-searching Judge.’ Oh what holy teaching is this! 
23. Therefore—to apply the foregoing, and show its para- 
mount importance—if thou bring thy gift to the altar, 
and there rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
—of.just complaint against thee; 24. Leave there thy 
gift before the altar, and go thy way; first be recon- 
ciled to thy brether—The meaning evidently is—not, 
‘dismiss from thine own breast all ill feeling,’ but ‘get 
thy brother to dismiss from his mind all grudge against 
thee.’ and them come and offer thy gift— Tie picture,’ 
says THOLUCK, ‘is drawn from life. It transports us to 
the moment when the Israelite, having brought his 
sacrifice to the court of the Israelites, awaited the instant 
when the priest would approach to receive it at his 
hands. He waits with his gift at the rails which separate 
the place where he stands from the court of the priests, 
into which his offering will presently be taken, there to 
be slain by the priest, and by him presented upon the 
altar of sacrifice. It is at this solemn moment, when 
about to cast himself upon Divine mercy, and seek in his 
offering a seal of Divine forgiveness, that the offerer is 
supposed, all at once, to remember that some brother has 
a just cause of complaint against him through breach of 
this commandment in one or other of the ways just indi- 
cated. What then? Is he to say, As soon as I have 
offered this gift I will go straight to my brother, and 
make it up with him? Nay; but before another step is 
taken—even before the offering is presented—this recon- 
ciliation is to be sought, though the gift have to be left 
unoffered before the altar. The converse of the truth here 
taught is very strikingly expressed in Mark 11, 25, 26: 
**And when ye stand praying (in the very act), forgive, if 
ye have aught (of just complaint) against any; that your 
Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your 
trespasses. But if ye do not forgive, neither will your 
Father which is in heaven forgive you.” Hence the beauti- 
ful practice of the early Church, to see that all differences 
amongst brethren and sisters in Christ were made up, in 
the spirit of love, before going to the Holy Communion; 
and the Church of England has a rubrical direction to 
this effect in her Communion service. Certainly, if this 
be the highest act of worship on earth, such reconcilia- 
tion—though obligatory on all other occasions of worship 
—must be peculiarly so then, 25. Agree with thine ad- 
versary—thine opponent in a matter cognizable by law. 
quickly, whiles thou art in the way with him—‘to 
the mayistrate,” as in Luke 12, 58; lest at any time—here, 
rather, ‘lestatall,’ or simply ‘ lest’—the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge—having pronounced 
thee in the wrong—deliver thee to the officer—the official 
whose business it is tosee the sentence carried into effect, 
and thou be cast into prison. 26. Verily I say unto 
thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, till 
thou hast paid the uttermost farthing—a fractional 
Roman coin, to which our “farthing” answers suffi- 
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The Seventh Commandment Illustrated. 


ciently well. That our Lord meant here merely to give 
a piece of prudential advice to his hearers, to keep out of 
the hands of the law and its officials by settling all dis- 
putes with one another privately, is not for a moment to 
be supposed, though there are critics of a school low 
enough to suggest this. The concluding words—* Verily 
I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out,” &¢.— 
manifestly show that though the language is drawn from 
human disputes and legal procedure, He is dealing with 
a higher than any human quarrel, a higher than any 
human tribunal, a higher than any human and temporal 
sentence, In this view of the words—in which nearly all 
critics worthy of the naine agree—the spirit of them may 
be thus expressed: ‘In expounding the sixth command- 
ment, I have spoken of offences between man and man; 
reminding you that the offender has another party to 
deal with besides him whom he has wronged on earth, 
and assuring you that all worship offered to the Searcher 
of hearts by one who knows that a brother has just cause 
of complaint against him, and yet takes no steps to re- 
move it, is vain: But I cannot pass from this subject 
without reminding you of One whose cause of complaint 
against you is far more deadly than any that man can have 
against man: and since with that Adversary you are 
already on the way to judgment, it will be your wisdom 
to muke up the quarrel without delay, lest sentence of 
condemnation be pronounced upon you, and then will 
execution straightway follow, from the effects of which 
you shall never escape as long as any remnant of the 
offence remains unexpiated.’ It will be observed that as 
the principle on which we are to “agree’”’ with this “ Ad- 
versary” is not here specified, and the precise nature of 
the retribution that is to light upon the despisers of this 
warning is not to be gathered from the mere use of the 
word “prison;” so, the remedilessness of the punishment 
is not in so many words expressed, and still less is its 
actual cessation taught. The language on all these points 
is désignedly general; but it may safely be said that the 
unending duration of future punishment—elsewhere so 
clearly and awfully expressed by our Lord Himself, as in 
v.29 and 80, and Mark 9, 43, 48—is the only doctrine with 
which His language here quite naturally and fully accords, 
(Cf. ch. 18. 30, 34.) 

The same subject illustrated from the Seventh Command- 
ment (v, 27-82). 27. We have heard that it was said—The 
words “by,” or “to them of old time,” in this verse are 
insufficiently supported, and probably were not in the 
original text. Thou shalt not commit adultery—Inter- 
preting this seventh, as they did the sixth command- 
ment, the traditional perverters of the law restricted the 
breach of it to acts of criminal intercourse between, or 
with, married persons exclusively. Our Lord now dissi- 
pates such delusions, 28. But I say unto you, That 
whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her— 
with the intent to do so, as the same expression is 
used in ch, 6.1; or, with the full consent of his will, 
to feed thereby his unholy desires— hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart—We are not 
to suppose, from the word here used—“ adultery”—that 
our Lord means to restrict the breach of this com- 
mandment to married persons, or to eriminal inter- 
eourse with such, The expressions, ‘ whosoever looketh,” 
and * looketh upon a woman,”’ seem clearly to extend the 
range of this commandment to all forms of impurity, and 
the counsels which follow—as they most certainly were 
intended for all, whether married or unmarried—seem 
to confirm this, As in dealing with the sixth eom- 
mandment our Lord first expounds it, and then in the 
four following verses applies His exposition, so here 
He first expounds the seventh commandment, and 
then in the four following verses applies His expo- 
sition. 29. And if thy right eye—the readier and the 
dearer of the two; offend thee—be a ‘trap-spring,’ or 
asin the New Testament, be ‘an occasion of stumbling’ 
to thee—pluck it out and cast it from thee—imply- 
ing a certain indignant promptitude, heedless of what- 
ever cost to feeling the act may involve, Of course, it is 
not te eye simply of which our Lord speaks—as if execu- 
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tion were to be done upon the bodily organ—though there 
have been fanatical ascetics who have both advocated and 
practised this, showing a very low apprehension of spir- 
itual things—but the offending eye, or the eye considered as 
the océasion of sin; and consequently, only the sinful ez- 
ercise of the organ which is meant, For as one might put 
out his eyes without in the least quenching the lust to 
which they ministered, so, ‘if thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light,” and, when directed by a 
holy mind, becomes an “instrument of righteousness unto 
God.” At the same time, just as by cutting offa hand, or 
plucking out an eye, the power of acting and of seeing 
would be destroyed, our Lord certainly means that we 
are to strike at the root of such unholy dispositions, as well 
as cut off the occasions which tend to stimulate them, 


'for itis profitable for thee that ome of thy members 


should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
be cast into hell—He who despises the warning to “ cast 
from him,” with indignant promptitude, an offending 
member, will find his whole body “ cast,’ with a retribu- 
tive promptitude of indignation, ‘into hell.”’ Sharp lan- 
guage, this, from the lips of Loveincarnate! 30. And ifthy 
right hand—the organ of action, towhich the eye excites— 
offend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee; for it is 
profitable, &c.—See on v, 29. The repetition, in identical 
terms, of such stern truths and awful lessons seems cha- 
racteristic of our Lord’s manner of teaching. Cf. Mark 9. 
4348. 31. It hath been sxid—This shortened form was 
perhaps intentional, to mark a transition from the com- 
mandments of the Decalogue to a civil enactment on the 
subject of Divorce, quoted from Deuteronomy 24.1. The 
law of Divorce—according to its strictness or laxity—has 
s0 intimate a bearing upon purity in the married life, 
that nothing could be more natural than to pass from the 
seyenth commandment to the loose views on that subject 
then current. Whosoever shall put away his wife, let 
him give her a writing of divorcement—a legal check 
upon reckless and tyrannical separation. The one legiti- 
mate ground of divorce allowed by the enactment just 
quoted was “some uncleanness’’—in other words, conju- 
gal infidelity. But while one school of interpreters (that 
of Shammai) explained this quite correctly, as prohibit- 
ing divorce in every case save that of adultery, another 
schoo! (that of Hillel) stretched the expression so far as to 
include eyerything in the wife offensive or disagreeable 
to the husband—a view of the law too well fitted to min- 
ister to caprice and depraved inclination not to find ex- 
tensive favour. And, indeed, to this day the Jews allow 
divorces on the most frivolous pretexts. It was to meet 
this that our Lord uttered what follows: 32. But I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to 
commit adultery—i.e., drives her into it in case she 
marries again; and whosoever shall marry her that is 
divorced—for anything short of conjugal infidelity—com- 
mitteth adultery—for if the commandment is broken 
by the one party, it must be by the other also. But see 
on ch. 19. 4-9. Whether the innocent party, after a just 
divorcee, may lawfully marry again, is not treated of here, 
The Church of Rome says, No; but the Greek and Prot- 
estant Churches allow it. 

Same subject illustrated from the Third Commandment (v. 
33-37). 33. Again, ye have heard that it hath been said 
by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself— 
These are not the precise words of Exodus 20,7; but they 
express all that it was currently understood to condemn, 
viz., false swearing (Leviticus 19. 12, &c.). This is plain 
from what follows. But I say unto you, Swear not at 
all—That this was meant to condemn swearing of every 
kind and on every occasion—as the Society of Friends 
and some other ultra-moralists allege—is not for a mo- 
ment to be thought. For even Jehovah is said once and 
again to have sworn by Himself; and our Lord certainly 
answered upon oath to a question put to Him by the high 
priest; and the apostle several times, and in the most 
solemn language, takes God to witness that he spoke and 
wrote the truth; and it is inconceivable that our Lord 
should here haye quoted the precept about not forswear- 
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ing ourselves, but performing to the Lord our oaths, only 
to give a precept of His own directly in the teeth of it, 
Evidently, it is ‘swearing in common intercourse and on 
frivolous occasions’ that is here meant.. Frivolous oaths 
were indeed severely condemned in the teaching of the 
times. Butso narrow was the circle of them that a man 
might swear, says LIGHTFOOT, a hundred thousand times 
and yet not be guilty of vain swearing. Hardly anything 
was regarded as an oath if only the name of God were not 
init; just as among ourselves, as TRENCH well remarks, 
a certain lingering reverence for the name of God leads to 
cutting off portions of His name, or uttering sounds 
nearly resembling it, or substituting the name of some 
heathen deity, in profane exclamations or asseverations, 
Against all this our Lord now speaks decisively; teach- 
ing His audience that every oath carries an appeal to 
God, whether named or not. neither by heaven; for it 
is God’s throne: 35. Nor by the earth; for it is his 
footstool (quoting Isaiah 66,1); meither by Jerusalem . 
for it is the city of the great King (quoting Psalm 48, 2), 
36. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black, In the 
other oaths specified, God’s name was profaned quite as 
really as if His name had been uttered, because it was in- 
stantly suggested by the mention of His ‘‘throne,’ His 
“ footstool,” His city.” Butin swearing by our own head 
and the like, the objection lies in their being ‘beyond our 
control,’ and therefore profanely assumed to have a sta- 
bility which they have not. 37. But let your commu. 
nication—‘ your word,’ in ordinary intercourse, be, Wer, 
yea; Nay, nay: ‘Leta simple Yesand Wo suffice in af- 
firming the truth or the untruth of anything.’ (See James 
5,12, and 2 Corinthians 1, 17,18.) for whatsoever is more 
than these cometh vf evil—not ‘of the evil one;’ though 
an equally correct rendering of the words, and one 
which some expositors prefer, It is true that all evilin 
our world is originally of the devil, that it forms a king- 
dom at the head of which he sits, and that, in every man- 
ifestation of it he has an active part. But any reference 
to this here seems unnatural, and the allusion to this pas- - 
sage in the Epistle of James (5, 12) seems to show that this 
is not the sense of it: ‘‘Let your yea be yea; and your 
nay, nay; lest ye fallinto condemnation.” The untruthful- 
ness of our corrupt nature shows itself not only in the 
tendency to deviate from the strict truth, butin the dis- 
position to suspect others of doing the same; and as this 
is not diminished, but rather aggravated, by the habit of 
confirming what we say by an oath, we thus run the risk 
of having all reverence for God’s holy name, and even for 
strict truth, destroyed in our hearts, and so ‘fall into 
condemnation.” The practice of going beyond Yes and 
No in affirmations and denials—as if our word for it were 
not enough, and we expected others to question it— 
springs from that vicious root of untruthfulness which is 
only aggravated by the very effort to clear ourselves 
of the suspicion of it. And justas swearing to the truth 
of what we say begets the disposition it is designed to re- 
move, so the love and reign of truth in the breasts of 
Christ’s disciples reveals itself so plainly even to those 
who themselves cannot be trusted, that their simple Yes 
and No come soon to be more relied on than the most sol- 
emn asseverations of others. Thus does the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, like a tree Gast into the bitter waters 
of human corruption, heal and sweeten them, 

Same Subdject—Retaliation (v. 3842). We have here the 
converse of the preceding lessons. They were negative: 
these are positive. 38. Ye have heard that it hath been 
said (Exodus 21. 23-25; Leviticus 24, 19, 20; Deuteronomy 
19, 21), Ameye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth—i. ¢., 
whatever penalty was regarded as a proper equivalent for 
these. This law of retribution—designed to take ven- 
geance out of the hands of private persons, and commit 
it to the magistrate—was abused in the opposite way to 
the commandments of the Decalogue. While they were 
reduced to the leyel of civil enactments, this judicial 
regulation was held to be a warrant for taking redress 
into their own hands, contrary to the injunctions of the 
Old Testament itself (Proverbs 20; 22; 24, 29). 39, But I 
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say unto you, That ye resist not evil; but whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also—Our Lord’s own meek, yet dignified bearing, 
when smitten rudely on the cheek (John 18, 22, 23), and not 
literally presenting the other, is the best comment on these 
words. It is the preparedness, atter one indignity, not to 
invite but to submit meekly to another, without retalia- 
tion, which this strong language is meant to convey. 40. 
Andif any man willsue thee at the law, and take away 
thy coat—the innergarment; in pledge fora debt (Exodus 
22, 26, 27)let him have thy cloak also—the outer and 
more costly garment, This overcoat was not allowed to 
be retained over night as a pledge from the poor, because 
they used it for a bed-covering. 41. And whosoever 
shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain— 
an allusion, probably, to the practice of the Romans and 
some Eastern nations, who, when government despatches 
had to be forwarded, obliged the people not only to fur- 
nish horses and carriages, but to give personal attend- 
ance, often at great inconvenience, When required. But 
the thing here demanded is a readiness to submit to un- 
reasonable demands of whatever kind, rather than raise 
quarrels, with all the evils resulting from them. What 
follows isa beautiful extension of this precept. 42. Give 
to him that asketh thee—The sense of unreasonable ask- 
ing is here implied (cf. Luke 6, 30), and from him that 
would borrow of thee turn not thou away—Though the 
word signifies classically ‘to bave money lent to one on 
security,’ or *‘ with interest,’ yetas this was not the original 
sense of the word, and as usury was forbidden among the 
Jews (Exodus 22, 25, &c.), it is doubtless simple borrowing 
which our Lord here means, as indeed the whole strain 
of the exhortation implies. This shows that such coun- 
sels as ‘‘Owe no man anything” (Romans 13, 8), are not to 
be taken absolutely; else the Scripture commendations 
of the righteous for “lending” to his necessitous brother 
(Psalm 37.36; 112.5; Luke 6.37) would have no application, 
turn not thou away—a graphic expression of unfeeling 
refusal to relieve a brother in extremity, 

Same Subject—Love to Enemies (v, 43-48). 43. Ye have 
heard that it hath been said—(Leviticus 19,18.) Thou 
shait love thy neighbour—To this the corrupt teachers 
added, and hate thine enemy—as if the one were a 
legitimate inference from the other, instead of being a de- 
testable gloss, as BENGEL indignantly calls it. LiGut- 
FooT quotes some of the cursed maxims inculecated by 
those traditionists regarding the proper treatment of all 
Gentiles; No wonder that the Romans charged the Jews 
with hatred of the human race, 44. But I say unto you, 
Love your enemies—The word here used denotes moral 
love, as distinguished from the other word, which ex- 
presses personal affection, Usually, the former denotes 
‘complacency in the character’ of the person loved; but 
here it denotes the benignant, compassionate outgoings 
of desire for another’s good, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them 
which despitefully use you, and persecute you—The 
best commentary on these matchless counsels is the 
bright example of Him who gave them, (See 1 Peter 2, 
21-24; and cf. Romans 12, 20, 21; 1 Corinthians 4, 12; 1 Peter 
8.9.) But though such precepts were never before ex- 
pressed—perhaps not even conceived—with such breadth, 
precision, and sharpness as here, our Lord is here only the 
incomparable Interpreter of the law in force from the be- 
ginning; and this is the only satisfactory view of the en- 
tire strain of this Discourse, 45. That ye may be the 
children—‘ that ye may be sons'’--of your Father which 
is in heaven—The meaning is, ‘that ye may show your- 
gelyes to be such by resembling Him’ (ef. v. 9 and Ephe- 
sians 5.1). for he maketh his sun— your Father's sun,’ 
Well might BENGEL exclaim, ‘Magnificent appellation !’ 
—to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust—rather (without the 
article) ‘on evil and good, and on just and unjust.’ When 
we find God's own procedure held up for imitation in the 
law, and much more in the prophets (Leviticus 19, 2; 20, 
26; and cf, 1 Peter 1. 15, 16), we may see that the principle 
of this surprising versé was nothing new: but the form 
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of it certainly is that of One who spake as never man 
spake, 46. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye? donot even the publicans the same t 
—The publicans, as collectors of taxes due to the Roman 
government, were ever on this account obnoxious to the 
Jews, who sat uneasy under a foreign yoke, and disliked 
whatever brought this unpleasantly before them, ,But 
the extortion practised by this class made them hateful to 
the community, who in their current speech ranked them 
with “harlots.” Nor does our Lord secruple to speak of 
them as others did, which we may be sure He neyer would 
if it had been calumnious. The meaning, then, is, ‘In 
loving those who love you, there is no evidence of superior 
principle; the worst of men will do this: even a publican 
will go that length.’ 47. Amd if ye salute your breth- 
ren only—of the same nation and religion with your- 
selves—what do ye more (than others] ?—‘ what do ye 
uncommon’ or ‘extraordinary ?’ i. e., wherein do ye excel? 
do not even the publicans sot—The true reading here 
appears to be, ‘Do not even the heathens the same?’ Cf, 
ch, 18. 17, where the excommunicated person is said to be 
“as an heathen man and a publican.” 48. Be ye there- 
fore—rather, ‘ Ye shall therefore be,’ or ‘ Ye are therefore 
to be,’ as My disciples and in My kingdom—perfeet, or 
‘complete.’ Manifestly, our Lord here speaks, not of de- 
grees of excellence, but of the kind of excellence which 
was to distinguish His disciples and characterize His 
kingdom, When therefore He adds, evenas your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect, He refers to that full- 
orbed glorious completeness which is in the great Divine 
Model, ‘their Father which is in heaven,” 
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SERMON ON THE MouNT—continued. Ver.1-18. FURTHER 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE KINGDOM 
—ITs UNOSTENTATIOUSNESS. General Caulion against Os- 
tentation in Religious Duties (v.1), 1. Take heed that ye 
do not your alms—But the true reading seems clearly to 
be ‘your righteousness.’ The external authority for both 
readings is pretty nearly equal; but internal evidence is 
decidedly in favour of ‘righteousness.’ The subject of 
the second verse being ‘almsgiving,’ that word—so like 
the other in Greek—might easily be substituted for it by 
the copyist: whereas the opposite would not be so likely. 
But it is still more in favour of “righteousness,” that 
if we so read the first verse, it then becomes a general 
heading for this whole section of the Discourse, incul- 
cating unostentatiousness in all deeds of righteousness— 
Almsgiving, Prayer, and Fasting being, in that case, but 
selected examples of this righteousness; whereas, if we 
read, ‘Do not your alms,” &c., this first verse will have no 
reference but to that one point. By “righteousness,” in 
this case, we are to understand that same righteousness of 
the kingdom of heaven, whose leading features—in oppo- 
sition to traditional perversions of it—it is the great object — 
of this Discourse to open up; that righteousness of which 
the Lord says, “Except your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (ch, 5, 20), To 
“do” this righteousness, was an old and well-understood 
expression. Thus, “Blessed is he that doeth righteous- 
ness at all times” (Psalm 106, 3). It refers to the actings of 
righteousness in the life—the outgoings of the gracious 
nature—of which our Lord afterwards said to His disci- 
ples, “Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much 
fruit; so shall ye be my disciples” (John 15,8). before 
men, to be seen of them—‘ with the view’ or ‘intention 
of being beheld of them.’ See the same expression in ch. 
5,28. True, He had required them to let their light so 
shine before men that they might see their good works, 
and glorify their Father which is in heaven (ch, 5, 16). 
But this is quite consistent with not making a display of 
our righteousness for self-glorification. In fact, the doing 
of the former necessarily implies our not doing the latter, 
otherwise ye have no reward of your Father which 
is in heaven—When all duty is done to God—as primari- 
ly enjoining and finally judging of it—He will take care 
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that it be duly recognized; but when done purely for os- 
tentation, God cannot own it, nor is His judgment of it 
- even thought of—God accepts only what is done to Him- 
self So much for the general principle. Now follow 
three illustrations of it. 

Almsgiving (v. 2-4). 2. Therefore, when thou doest 
thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee—The 
expression is to be taken figuratively for blazoning it. 
Hence our expression to ‘trumpet.’ as the hypocrites 
do—This word—of such frequent occurrence in Scripture, 
signifying primarily ‘one who acts a part’—denotes one 
who either preiends to be what he is not (as here), or dis- 
sembles what he really is (as in Luke 12.1, 2). im the syn- 

es and in the streets—the places of religious and 
secular resort—that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you—In such august expressions, it is 
the Lawgiver and Judge Himself that we hear speaking 
to us. They have their reward—All they wanted was 
human applause, and they have it—and with it, all they 
willever get. 3. But when thou doest alms, let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth—So far 
from making a display of it, dwell not on it even in thine 
own thoughts, lest it minister to spiritual pride.’ 4. 
That thine alms may be im secret, and thy Father 
which seeth in secret [Himself] shail reward thee 
openly—The word “ Himself” appears to be an unauthor- 
ized addition to the text, which the sense no doubt 
suggested. See 1 Timothy 5. 25; Romans 2.16; 1 Corin- 
thians 4, 5. z 

Prayer (v. 5, 6). 5. And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt—or, according to the preferable reading, ‘when ye 
pray ye shall’—not beas the hypocrites are: for they 
love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets (see on v. 2), that they may be 
seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have, &c,— 
The standing posture in prayer was the ancient practice, 
alike in the Jewish and in the early Christian Church, as 
is well known to the learned. But of course this con- 
spicuous posture opened the way for the ostentatious. 6. 
But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet— 
a ‘place of retirement’—and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; and thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall reward thee 
open] y—Of course it is not the simple publicity of prayer 
which is here condemned. It may be offered in any cir- 
cumstances, however open, if not prompted by the spirit 
of ostentation, but dictated by the great ends of prayer 
itself. It is the retiring character of true prayer which is 
here taught. 

Supplementary Directions, and Model Prayer (v. 7-15). 7» 
But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions— Babble 
not’ would be a better rendering, both for the form of the 
word—which in both languages is intended toimitate the 
sound—and for the sense, which expresses not so much 
the repetition of the same words as a senseless multipli- 
cation of them; as appears from what follows, as the 
heathen do: for they think that they shall be heard 
for their much speaking—This method of heathen de- 
votion is still observed by Hindoo and Mohammedan de- 
votees. With the Jews,says LIGHTFOOT, it was a maxim, 
that ‘Every one who multiplies prayer is heard.’ In the 
Church of Rome, not only is it carried to a shameless ex- 
tent, but, as THOLUCK justly observes, the very prayer 
which our Lord gave as an antidote to vain repetitions is 
the most abused to this superstitious end; the number of 
times it is repeated counting for s0 much more merit. Is 
not this just that characteristic feature of heathen devo- 
tion which our Lord here condemns? But praying much, 
and using at times the same words, is not here condemned, 
and has the example of our Lord Himself in its favour, 
8. Be not ye therefore like unto them: for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of before 
ye ask him—and so needs not to be informed of our 
wants, any more than to be roused to attend to them by 
our incessant speaking. What a view of God is here 
given, in sharp contrast with the gods of the heathen! 
But let it be carefully noted that it is not as the general 
Father of mankind that our Lord says, *‘ Your Father” 
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knoweth what ye need before ye ask it; for it is not men, 
as such, that He is addressing in this Discourse, but His 
own disciples—the poor in spirit, the mourners, the meek, 
hungry and thirsty souls, the merciful, the pure in heart, 
the peacemakers, who allow themselves to have all man- 
ner of evil said against them for the Son of man’s sake— 
in short, the new-born children of God, who, making 
their Father’s interests their own, are here assured that 
their Father, in return, makes their interests His, and 
needs neither to be told nor to be reminded of their wants, 
Yet He will have His children pray to Him, and links all 
His promised supplies to their petitions for them; fhus 
encouraging us to draw near and keep near to Him, to 
talk and walk with him, to open our every case to Him, 
and assure ourselves that thus asking we shall receive— 
thus seeking we shall find—thus knocking it shall be 
opened to us. 9 After this manmer—more simply 
‘Thus,’ therefore pray ye—The “‘ye” is emphatic here, 
in contrast with the heathen prayers. That this match- 
less prayer was given not only as a model, but as a form, 
might be coneluded from its very nature, Did it consist 
only of hints or directions for prayer, it could only be 
used as a directory; but seeing it is an actual prayer—de- 
signed, indeed, to show how much real prayer could be 
compressed into the fewest words, but still, as‘a prayer, 
only the more incomparable for that—it is strange that 
there should be a doubt whether we ought to pray that 
very prayer. Surely the words with which it is intro- 
duced, in thé second utterance and varied form of it 
which we have in Luke Il, 2, ought to set this at rest: 
“When ye pray, say, Our Father.’”’ Nevertheless, since 
the second form of it varies considerably from the first, 
and since no example of its actual_use, or express quota- 
tion of its phraseology, occurs in the sequel of the New 
Testament, we are to guard against a superstitious use of 
it. How early this began to appear in the church-ser- 
vices, and to what an extent it was afterwards carried, is 
known to every one versed in Chureh history, Nor has 
the spirit which bred this abuse quite departed from some 
branches of the Protestant Church, though the opposite 
and equally condemnable extreme is to be found in other 
branches of it. 

Model Prayer (v. 9-13). According to the Latin fathers 
and the Lutheran Church, the petitions of the Lord’s 
Prayer are seven in number; according to the Greek 
fathers, the Reformed Church and the Westminster di- 
vines, they are only siz; the two last being regarded—we 
think, less correctly—as one. The first three petitions 
have to do exclusively with God: ** Thy name be hal- 
lowed” —“ Thy kingdom come’’—“ Thy will be done.” 
And they occur in a descending scale—from Himself down 
to the manifestation of Himself in His kingdom; and 
from His kingdom to the entire subjection of its subjects, 
or the complete doing of His will. The remaining four 
petitions have to do with OURSELVES: ‘‘ Give us our daily 
bread’ —‘‘ Forgive us our debts’’—‘*Lead us not into 
temptation”—‘ Deliver us from evil.’”’? But t: ese latter 
petitions oceur in an ascending scale—from the bodily 
wants of every day up to our final deliverance from all 
evil. 

Invocation: Our Father which art in heaven. In the 
former clause we express His nearness to us; in the lat- 
ter, His distance from us. (See Ecclesiastes 5.2; Isaiah 
66.1.) Holy, loving familiarity suggests the one; awful 
reverence the other. In calling Him “ Father’ we ex- 
press a relationship we have all known and felt sur- 
rounding us even from our infancy; but in calling Him 
our Father ‘who art in heaven,’’ we contrast Him with 
the fathers we all have here below, and so raise our sculs 
to that ‘* heaven” where He dwells, and that Majesty and 
Glory which are there as in their proper home, These 
first words of the Lord’s Prayer—this Invocation with 
which. it opens—what a brightness and warmth does il 
throw over the whole prayer, and into what a serene re- 
gion does it introduce the praying believer, the child of 
God, as he thus approaches him! It is true that the pa- 
ternal relationship of God to His people is by no means 
strange to the O/d Testament, (See Deuteronomy 382.6 
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Psalm 103. 13; Isaiah 63, 16; Jeremiah 3.4, 19; Malachi 1. 
6; 2.10.) But these are only glimpses—the “ back parts” 
(Exodus 383, 23), if we may so say, in comparison with the 
“open face’ of our Father revealed in Jesus, (See on 
2 Corinthians 3.18.) Nor is it too much to say, that the 
view which our Lord gives, throughout this His very first 
lengthened discourse, of ‘‘our Father in heaven,’’ beggars 
all that wag ever taught, even in God's own Word, or con- 
ceived before by His saints, on this subject. 

First Petition: Uallowed be—i. e.,* Be held in reverence’ 
—regarded and treated as holy. thy name—God's name 
means ‘Himself as revealed and manifested.’ Every- 
where in Seripture God defines and marks off the faith 
and love and reverence and obedience He will have from 
men by the disclosures which He makes to them of what 
He is; both to shut out false conceptions of Him, and to 
make all their devotion take the shape and hue of His 
own teaching. Too much attention cannot be paid to 
this. 

Second Petition: 10. Thy kingdom come—The king- 
dom of God is that moral and spiritual kingdom which 
the God of grace is setting up in this fallen world, whose 
subjects consist of as many as have been brought into 
hearty subjection to His gracious sceptre, and of which 
His Son Jesus is the glorious Head, In the inward reality 
of it, this kingdom existed ever since there were men 
who ‘' walked with God” (Genesis 5. 24), and “ waited for 
His salvation” (Genesis 49. 18); who were “continually 
with Him, holden by His right hand” (Psalm 73. 23), and 
who, even in the valley of the shadow of death, feared no 
evil when He was with them (Psalm 23.4), When Mes- 
siah Himself appeared, it was, as a visible kingdom, “at 
hand.”' His death laid the deep foundations of it—His 
ascension on high, “leading captivity captive and receiv- 
ing gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them,” and the Pentecostal effu- 
sion of the Spirit, by which those gifts for men descended 
upon the rebellious, and the Lord God was beheld, in the 
persons of thousands upon thousands, “dwelling” among 
men—was a glorious “coming” of this kingdom. But it 
1s still to come, and this petition, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come,” 
must not cease to ascend so long as one subject of it re- 
mains to be brought in. But does not this prayer stretch 
further forward—to “the glory to be revealed,” or that 
stage of the kingdom called “ the everlasting kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ’ (2 Peter 1.11)? Not 
directly, perhaps, since the petition that follows this— 
“Thy will be done in earth, as it is in heaven’’—wouid 
then bring us back to this present state of imperfection, 
Still, the mind refuses to be so bounded by stages and de- 
grees, and in the act of praying “Thy kingdom come,” it 
irresistibly stretches the wings of its faith, and longing, 
and joyous expectation out to the final and glorious con- 
summation of the kingdom of God, 

Third Petition: Thy will be done in earth, as it is in 
heaven—or, as the same words are rendered in Luke, ‘as 
in heaven, so upon earth’—as cheerfully, as constantly, as 
perfectly, Butsome will ask, Will this ever be? We an- 
swer, If the ‘‘new heavens and new earth” are to be just 
our present material system purified by fire and transfig- 
ured, of course it will. But we incline to think that the 
aspiration which we are taught in this beautiful petition 
to breathe forth has no direet reference to any such organic 
fulfilment, and is only the spontaneous and resistless 
longing of the renewed soul—put into words—to see the 
whole inhabited earth in entire conformity to the will of 
God. Itasks not if ever it shall be—or if ever it can be— 
in order to pray this prayer. It must have its holy yearn- 
ings breathed forth, and this is just the bold yet simple 
expression of them, Nor is the Old Testament without 
prayers which come very near to this (Psalm 7. 9; 67.; 72. 
19, &e.), 

Fourth Petition: 11. Give us this day our daily bread 
—The compound word here rendered “ daily” occurs no- 
where else, either in classical or sacred Greek, and so 
must be interpreted by the analogy of its component 
parts. But on tnis critics are divided. To those who 
would understand 1t to mean, “Give us this day the bread 
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of to-morrow’’—as If the sense thus slid into that of Luke, 
“Give us day by day” (as BENGEL, MEYER, &c.)—it may 
be answered that the sense thus brought out is scarcely 
intelligible, if not something less; that the expression ’ 
“bread of to-morrow” is not at all the same as bread 
“from day to day,’ and that, so understood, it would 
seem to contradict v. 34. The great majority of the best 
critics [taking the word to be compounded of owsia, ‘sub= 
stance,’ or * being’) understand by it the ‘staff of tife,’ the 
bread of subsistence ;? and so the sense will be, ‘Give us 
this day the bread which this day's necessities require.’ 
In this case, the rendering of our authorized version 
(after the Vulgate, LUTHER and some of the best modern 
critics)—“ our daily bread’’—is, in sense, accurate enough, 
(See Proverbs 30. 8.) Among commentators, there was 
early shown an inclination to understand thisasa prayer 
for the heavenly bread, or spiritual nourishment; and in 
this they have been followed by many superior exposi- 
tors,even down to ourown times. But as this is quite un- 
natural, so it deprives the Christian of one of the sweet- 
est of his privileges—to cast his bodily wants in this 
short prayer, by one simple petition, upon his heavenly 
Father. No doubt the spiritual mind will, from “the 
meat that perisheth,” naturally rise in thought to * that 
meat which endureth to everlasting life.” But let it be 
enough that the petition about bodily wants irresistibly 
suggests a higher petition; and let us not rob ourselyes— 
out of a morbid spirituality—of our one petition in this 
prayer for that bodily provision which the immediate 
sequel of this Discourse shows that our heavenly Father 
has so much at heart. In limiting our petitions, how- 
ever, to provision for the day, what a spirit of childlike 
dependence does the Lord both demand and beget ! 

Fifth Petition: 12. And forgive us our debts—A vitally 
important view of sin, this—as an offence against God de- 
manding reparation to His dishonoured claims upon our 
absolute subjection, As the debtor in the creditor’s hand, 
so is the sinner in the hands of God. This idea of sinhad 
indeed come up before in this Discourse—in the warning 
to agree with our adversary quickly, in case of sentence 
being passed upon us, adjudging us to payment of the 
last farthing, and to imprisonment till then (ch. 5, 25, 26), 
And it comes up once and again in our Lord’s subsequent 
teaching—as in the parable of the Creditor and his two 
Debtors (Luke 7, 41, &c.), and in the parable of the Unmer- 
ciful debtor (ch, 18. 23, &c.). But by embodying it in this 
brief model of acceptable prayer, and as the first of three 
petitions more or less bearing upon sin, our Lord teaches 
us, in the most emphatic manner conceivable, to regard 
this view of sin as the primary and fundamental one, 
Answering to this is the “ forgiveness” which it directs us 
to seek—not the removal from our own hearts of the stain 
of sin, nor yet the removal of our just dread of God’s anger, 
or of unworthy suspicions of His love, which is all that 
some tell us we have to care about—but the removal from 
God’s own mind of His displeasure against us on account 
of sin, or, to retain the figure, the wiping or crossing out 
from His ‘** book of remembrance” of all entries against © 
us on this account. as we forgive our debtors—the same 
view of sin as before; only now transferred to the region 
of offences given and received between man and man, 
After what has been said on ch, 5,7, it will not be thought 
that our Lord here teaches that our exercise of forgiveness 
towards our offending fellow-men absolutely precedes 
and is the proper ground of God’s forgiveness of us. His 
whole teaching, indeed—as of all Scripture—is the reverse 
of this. But as no one can reasonably imagine himself 
to be the object of Divine forgiveness who is deliberately 
and habitually unforgiving towards his fellow-men, so it 
is a beautiful provision to make our right to ask and ex- 
pect daily forgiveness of our daily shortcomings and our 
final absolution and acquittal at the great day of admis- 
sion into the kingdom, dependent upon our consciousness 
of a forgiving disposition towards our fellows, and our 
preparedness to protest before the Searcher of hearts that 
we do actually forgive them. (See Mark 11. 25, 26.) God 
sees His own image reflected in His forgiving children; 
but to ask God for what we ourselves refuse to men, is to 
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insult Him. So much stress does our Lord put upon this, 
that immediately after the close of this prayer, it is the 
one point in it which He comes back upon (vw. 14, 15), for 
the purpose of solemnly assuring us that the Divine pro- 
cedure in this matter of forgiveness will be exactly what 
our own is. sa 

Sixth Petition: 13. And lead us not into temptation—He 
who honestly seeks, and has the assurance of, forgiveness 
for past sin, will strive to avoid committing it for the fu- 
ture. But conscious that ‘‘ when we would do good evil is 
present with us,” weare taught to offer this sixth petition, 
which comes naturally close upon the preceding, and 
flows, indeed, instinctively from it in the hearts of all 
earnest Christians. There is some difficulty in the form 
of the petition, as it is certain that God does bring His 
people—as He did Abraham, and Christ Himself—into 
circumstances both fitted and designed to try them, or 
test the strength of their faith. Some meet this by re- 
garding the petition as simply an humble expression of 
self-distrust and instinctive shrinking from danger; but 
this seems too weak. Others take itas a prayer against 
yielding to temptation, and so equivalent to a prayer for 
‘support and deliverance when we are tempted ;’ but this 
seems to go beyond the precise thing intended, We in- 
cline to take itas a prayer against being drawn or sucked, 
of our own will, into temptation, to which the word here 
used seems to lend some countenance—‘Introduce us 
not,’ This view, while it does not put into our mouths a 
prayer against being tempted—which is more than the 
Divine procedure would seem to warrant—does not, on 
the other hand, change the sense of the petition into one 
for support wnder temptation, which the words will 
hardly bear; but it gives us a subject for prayer, in regard 
to temptation, most definite, and of all others most need- 
ful. It was precisely this which Peter needed to ask, but 
did not ask, when—of his own accord, and in spite of dif- 


ficulties—he pressed for entrance into the palace-hall of . 


the high priest, and where, once sucked into the scene 
and atmosphere of temptation, he fell so foully. And if 
60, does it not seem pretty clear that this was exactly what 
our Lord meant His disciples to pray against when He 
said in the garden—‘“‘ Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation ?”’ (ch, 26, 41). 

Seventh Petition: But deliver us from evil—We can see 
no good reason for regarding this as but the second half 
of the sixth petition. With far better ground might the 
second and third petitions be regarded as one. The “but’’ 
connecting the two petitions is an insufficient reason for 
regarding them as one, though enough to show that the 
one thought naturally follows close upon the other. As 
the expression “from evil” may be equally well rendered 
‘from the evil one,’ a number of superior critics think the 
devil is intended, especially from its following close upon 
the subject of “temptation.” But the comprehensive 
character of these brief petitions, and the place which this 
one occupies, as that on which all our desires die away, 
seems to us against so contracted a view of it. Nor can 
there be a reasonable doubt that the apostle, in some of 
the last sentences which he penned before he was brought 
forth to suffer for his Lord, alludes to this very petition 
in thelanguage ofcalm assurance—‘‘And the Lord shall de- 
liver me from every evil work (cf. the Greek of the two pas- 
sages), and will preserve me unto his heayenly kingdom’’ 
(2 Timothy 4.18). This final petition, then, is only rightly 
grasped when regarded as a prayer for deliverance from 
allevil of whatever kind—not only from sin, but from all 
its consequences—fully and finally, Fitly, then, are our 
prayers ended with this, For what can we desire which 
this does not carry with it? For thine is the kingdom, 
and the powe1, and the glory, forever. Amen—If any 
reliance is to be placed on external evidence, this dox- 
ology, we think, can hardly be considered part of the orig- 
inal text. It is wanting in all the most ancient MSS.; it 
is wanting in the Old Latin version and in the Vulgate: 
the former mounting up toabout the middle of the second 
century, and the latter being a revision of it in the fourth 
century by JERoM®S, a most reverential and conservative 
as well asableand pre: critic, As might be expected 
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from this, it is passed by in silence Uy the earliest Latin 
fathers; but even the Greek commentators, when ex- 
pounding this prayer, pass by the doxology. On the other 
hand, it is found in a majority of MSS., though not the 
oldest; itis found in all the Syriac versions, even the Pe- 
shito—dating probably as early as the second century— 
although this version wants the “Amen,” which the dox- 
ology, if genuine, could hardly have wanted; it is found 
in the Sahidic or Thebaie version made for the Christians 
of Upper Egypt, possibly as early as the Old Latin; and 
it is found in perhaps most of the later versions. Ona re- 
view of the evidence, the strong probability, we think, is 
that it was no part of the original text. 14. For if ye 
forgive men, &c, 15. But if ye forgive not, &c,—See on 
v, 12. 

Fasting (v. 16-18), Having concluded His supplementary 
directions on the subject of Prayer with this Divine Pat- 
tern, our Lord now returns to the subject of Unostentatious- 
ness in our deeds of righteousness, in order to give one 
more illustration of it, in the matter of fasting. 16. 
Moreover, when ye fast—referring, probably, to private 
and voluntary fasting, which was to be regulated by each 
individual for himself; though in spirit it would apply to 
any fast—be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad counte- 
mance: for they disfigure thelr faces — lit.,, ‘make un- 
seen ;’ very well rendered ‘“‘disfigure.’’ They went about 
with a slovenly appearance, and ashes sprinkled on their 
head, that they may appear unto men to fast—It wii 
not the deed, but reputation for the deed which they sought; 
and with this view those hypocrites multiplied their fasts. 
And are the exhausting fasts of the Church of Rome, and 
of Romanizing Protestants, free from this taint? Verily 
I say unto you, They have their reward. 17. But 
thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash 
thy face—as the Jews did, except when mourning (Daniel 
10. 3); so that the meaning is, ‘Appear as usual’—appear 
so as to attract no notice, 18. That thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is in 
secret: and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee [openly |—The “openly” seems evidently a 
later addition to the text of this verse from v, 4,7, though 
of course the idea is implied. 

19-34, CONCLUDING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OF THE KINGDOM—HEAVENLY-MINDEDNESS AND 
FILIAL CONFIDENCE. 19. Lay not up for ourselves — 
or hoard not—treasures upon earth, where moth—a 
‘elothes-moth.’ Iastern treasures, consisting partly in 
costly dresses stored up (Job 27, 16), were liable to be con- 
sumed by moths (Job 13. 28; Isaiah 50.9; 51.8). In James- 
5, 2 there is an evident reference to our Lord’s words here,. 
and rust—any ‘eating into’ or ‘consuming;’ here, proba-- 
bly, ‘wear-and-tear,’ doth corrupt— cause todisappear.’ 
By this reference to moth and rust our Lord would teach 
how perishable are such earthly treasures, and where 
thieves break through and steal—Treasures these, how 
precarious! 20. But lay up for yourselves treasures in. 
heaven—The language in Luke (12. 33) is very bold—‘ Sell 
that ye have, and give alms; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not,” &c, where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, 
and where thieves do not break through mor steal. 
Treasures these, imperishable and unassailable! (Cf, Colos- 
sians 3.2.) 21. For where your treasure is—that which 
ye value most—there will your heart be also—([‘Thy 
treasure—thy heart’ is probably the true reading “here: 
‘your,’ in Luke 12, 34, from which it seems to have come 
in here.] Obvious though this maxim be, by what mul- 
titudes who profess to bow to the teaching of Christ is 11 
practically disregarded! ‘What a man loves,’ says 
LUTHER, quoted by THOLUCK, ‘that is his God. For he 
earries it in his heart, he goes about with it night and 
day, he sleeps and wakes with it; be it what it may— 
wealth or pelf, pleasure.or renown.’ But because * laying 
up” is not in itself sinful, nay, in some cases enjoined (2 
Corinthians 12, 14), and honest industry and sagacious 
enterprise are usually. rewarded with prosperity, many 
flatter themselves that all is right between them and 
God, while thrir closest attention, anxiety, zeal, and time 
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are exhausted upon these earthly pursuits. To put this 
right, our Lord adds what follows, in which there is pro- 
found practical wisdom, 
lam p’—of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be 
single—‘ simple,’ ‘clear.’ As applied to the outward eye, 
this means general soundness; particularly, not looking 
two ways. Here, as also in classical Greek, it is used 
figuratively to denote the simplicity of the mind’s eye, 
singleness of purpose, looking right at its object, as op- 
posed to having two ends in view. (See Proverbs 4, 25-27.) 
thy whole body shall be full of light— illuminated.’ 
As with the bodily vision, the man who looks with a 
good, sound eye, walks in light, seeing every object clear ; 
s0 a simple and persistent purpose to serve and please 
God in everything will make the whole character con- 
sistent and bright, 23. But if thine eye be evil—‘dis- 
tempered,’ or, as we should say, If we have got a bad eye— 
thy whole body shall be full of darkness—‘ darkened.’ 
As a vitiated eye, or an eye that looks not straight and 
full at its object, sees nothing as it is, so a mind and heart 
divided between heaven and earth is all dark, _ If there- 
fore the light that is in thee be darkness, how great 
’ is that darkness !—As the conscience is the regulative 
faculty, and‘a man’s inward purpose, scope, aim in life, 
determines his character—if these. be not simple and 
heavenward, but distorted and double, what must all the 
other faculties and principles of our nature be which take 
their direction and character from these, and what must 
the whole man and the whole life be but a mass of dark- 
ness? In Luke (11.36) the converse of this statement very 
strikingly expresses what pure, beautiful, broad percep- 
tions the clarity of the inward eye imparts: “If thy whole 
body therefore be full of light, having no part dark, the 
whole shall be full of light, as when the bright shining of 
a candle doth give thee light.’ But now for the applica- 
tion of this. 24. No man can serve—The word means 
to ‘belong wholiy and be entirely under command to’— 
two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other—Even if the two masters be of one character 
and have but one object, the servant must take law from 
one or the other: though he may do what is agreeable to 
both, he cannot, in the nature of the thing, be servant to 
more than one. Much less if, as in the present case, their 
interests are quite different,and even conflicting. In this 
case, if our affections be in the service of the one—if we 
“love the one’’—we must of necessity ‘hate the other;” 
if we determine resolutely to “hold to the one,” we must 
at the same time disregard, and, if he insist on his claims 
upon us, even ‘despise the other,’ Ye cannot serve God 
and mammon — The word ‘“mamon” — better written 
with one m—is a foreign one, whose precise derivation 
cannot certainly be determined, though the most probable 
one gives it the sense of ‘what one trusts in.’ Here, there 
can be no doubt it is used for riches, considered as an idol 
master, or god of the heart. The service of this god and the 
true God together is here,witha kind ofindignant curtness, 
pronounced impossible. Butsince the teaching of the pre- 
ceding verses might seem to endanger our falling short of 
what is requisite for the present life, and so being left des- 
titute, our Lord now comes to speak to that point. 25. 
Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought— Be not 
solicitous.’ The English word “ thought,” when our ver- 
sion was made, expressed this idea of ‘solicitude, ‘anx- 
ious concern’—as may be seen in any old English classic; 
and in the same sense it is used in 1 Samuel 9.5, &e. But 
this sense of the word has now nearly gone out, and so 
the mere English reader is apt to be perplexed. Thought 
or forethought, for temporal things—in the sense of re- 
flection, consideration—is required alike by Scripture 
and common sense, It is that anxious solicitude, that 
carking care, which springs from unbelieving doubts and 
misgivings, which alone is here condemned, (See Philip- 
pians 4, 6.) for your life, what ye shall eat, or what 
yeshall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye shall 
put on—In Luke (12, 29) our Lord adds, ‘neither be ye un- 
eettled’—not “of doubtful mind,” as in our version. 
When “careful (or ‘full of care’) about nothing,” but 
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committing allin prayer and supplication with thanks- 
giving unto God, the apostle assures us that “the peace 
of God, whieh passeth all understanding, shall keep our 
hearts and minds in Christ Jesus” (Philippians 4, 6,7); 
i, e., Shall guard both our feelings and our thoughts from 
undue agitation, and keep them in a holy calm, But 
when we commit our whole temporal condition to the 
wit of our own minds, we get into that ‘unsettled” state 
against which our Lord exhorts His disciples, Is not the 
life more than meat—or ‘ food’—and the body than rai- 
ment?—If God, then, give and keep up the greater—the 
life, the body—will He withhold the less, food to sustain 
life and raiment to clothe the body? 26. Behold the 
fowls of the atr—in v. 28, ‘observe well,’ and in Luke 12. 
24, “‘consider’’—so as to learn wisdom from them, for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them, Are 
ye not much better than they t—nobler in yourselves 
and dearer toGod. The argument here is from the greater 
to the less; but how rich in detail! The brute creation— 
void of reason—are incapable of sowing, reaping, and 
storing: yet your heavenly Father suffers them not 
helplessly to perish, but sustains them without any of 
those processes. Will He see, then, His own children 
using all the means which reason dictates for procuring 
the things needful for the body—looking up to Himself at 
every step—and yet leave them to starve? 27. Which 
of you, by taking thought—(‘anxious solicitude’)—can 
add one cubit unto his stature ?—‘'Stature” can hardly 
be the thing intended here: first, because the subject 
is the prolongation of life, by the supply of its necessaries 
of food and clothing: and next, because no one would 
dream of adding a cubit—or a foot and a half—to his 
stature, while in the corresponding passage in Luke (12. 
25, 26) the thing intended is represented as “that thing 
which is least.” But if we take the word in its primary 
sense of ‘age’ (for ‘stature’ is but a secondary sense) the 
idea will be this, ‘ Which of you, however anxiously you 
vex yourselves about it, can add so much asa step to the 
length of your life’s journey ?’ To compare the length of 
life to measures of this nature is not foreign to the lan- 
guage of Scripture (cf. Psalm 39.5; 2 Timothy 4.7, &¢.). So 
understood, the meaning is clear and the connection nat- 
ural. In this the best critics now agree. 28. And why 
take ye thought for raiment? Consider (‘observe 
well’) the lilies of the field, how they grow: they toil 
not—as men, planting and preparing the flax. neither 
do they spin—as women, 29. And yet I say unto you, 
That even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed 
like one of these—What incomparable teaching,!—best 
left in its own transparent clearness and rich simplicity. 
30. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass—the ‘herb- 
age’—of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is 
cast into the oven—wild flowers cut with the grass, 
withering by the heat, and used for fuel. (See James 1., 
11.) shall He not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith t—The argument here is something fresh, ‘Gor- 
geous as is the array of the flowers that deck the fields, 
surpassing all artificial human grandeur, itis for but a 
brief moment; you are ravished with it to-day, and to- 
morrow it is gone; your own hands have seized and cast 
it into the oven: Shall, then, God's children, so dear to 
Him, and instinct with a life that cannot die, be left 
naked? He does not say, Shall they not be more beaute- 
ously arrayed ? but,Shall He not much more clothe them? 
that being all He will have-them regard as secured to 
them (cf. Hebrews 13.5). The expression, ‘ Little-faithed 
ones,’ which our Lord applies once and again to His dis- 
ciples (ch, 8. 26; 14. 31; 16. 8), cam hardly be regarded as re- 
buking any actual manifestations of unbelief at that early 
period, and before such an andience. It is His way of 

gently chiding the spirit of unbelief, so natural eyen to 
the best, who are surrounded by a world of sense, and of 

kindling a generous desire to shake it off. 31, Therefore 
take no thought (‘solicitude’), saying, What shall we 
eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 

shall we be clothed? 32. (Kor after all these things 
do the Gentiles seek)—rather, ‘pursue.’ Knowing noth- 
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Ing definitely beyond the present life to kindle their 
aspirations and engage their supreme attention, the 
heathen naturally pursue present objects as their chief, 
their only good. To what an elevation above these does 
Jesus here lift His disciples! for your heavenly Father 
knoweth that ye have need of all these things—How 
precious this word! Food and raiment are pronounced 
needful to God’s children; and He who could say, ‘* No 
man knoweth the Father but the Son, and he towhomso- 
ever the Son will reveal Him” (ch. 11, 27), says with an 
authority which none but Himself could claim, ‘“t Your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” Will not that suffice you, O ye needy ones of 
the household of faith? 338. But seek ye first the king- 
dom of God, and his righteousness; and all these 
things shall be added unto you—This is the great sum- 
ming up. Strictly speaking, it has to do only with the 
subject of the present section—the right state of the heart 
with reference to heavenly and earthly things; but being 
couched in the form of a brief general directory, it is so 
comprehensive in its grasp as to embrace the whole sub- 
ject of this discourse. And, as if to make this the more 
evident, the two key-notes of this great sermon seem 
purposely struck in it—‘‘the KINGDOM” and “ the RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS”’ of the kingdom—as the grand objects, in the 
supreme pursuit of which all things needful for the pres- 
ent life will be added tous. The precise sense of every 
word in this golden verse should be carefully weighed. 
“The kingdom of God” is the primary subject of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount—that kingdom which the God of 
heaven is erecting in this fallen world, within which are 
all the spiritually recovered and inwardly subject por- 
tion of the family of Adam, under Messiah as its Divine 
Head and King. “Zhe righteousness thereof’ is the cha- 
racter of all such, so amply described and variously illus- 
trated in the foregoing portions of this discourse. The 
“seeking” of these is the making them the object of su- 
preme choice and pursuit; and the seeking of them 
“first” is the seeking of them before and above all else. 
The “all these things’ which shall in that case be added 
to us are just the “all these things” which the last words 
of the preceding verse assured us “‘our heavenly Father 
kKnoweth that we have need of;” i. e., all we require for 
the present life. And when our Lord says they shall be 
“added,” it is implied, as a matter of course, that the 
seekers of the kingdom and its righteousness shall have 
these as their proper and primary portion: the rest being 
their gracious reward for not seeking them. (See an illus- 
tration of the principle of this in 2 Chronicles 1. 11, 12.) 
What follows is but a reduction of this great general 
direction into a practical and ready form for daily use. 
34, Take therefore no thought (‘anxious care’) for the 
morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for the 
things of itself—(or, according to other authorities, ‘for 
itself’)—shall have its own causes of anxiety. Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof—An admirabie practi- 
cal maxim, and better rendered in our version than in 
almost any other, not excepting the preceding English 
ones. Every day brings its own cares; and to anticipate 
is only to double them. . 


CHAPTER VII. 


SERMON ON THE MouNT—concluded. 

Ver. 1-12. MisceLLANEOUS SUPPLEMENTARY COUNSELS. 
That these verses are entirely supplementary is the sim- 
plest and most natural view of them. All attempts to 
make out any evident connection with the immediately 
preceding context are, in our judgment, forced. But, 
though supplementary, these counsels are far from being 
of subordinate importance. On the contrary, they in- 
volve some of the most delicate and vital duties of the 
Christian life. In the vivid form in which they are here 
presented, perhaps they could not have been introduced 
with the same effect under any of the foregoing heads; 
but they spring out of the same great principles, and are 
but other forms and manifestations of the same evangeli- 
eal “righteousness,” 
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A Reproof of Rash Judgment. 


» Censorious Judgment (v. 1-5), 1. Judge not, that ye be 
not judged—To “judge” here does not’ exactly mean to 
pronounce condemnatory judgment, nor does it refer to 
simple judging at all, whether favourable or the reverse. 
The context makes it clear that the thing here condemned 
is that disposition to look unfavourably on the character 
and actions of others, which leads invariably to the pro- 
nouncing of rash, unjust, and unlovely judgments upon 
them. Nodoubt itis the judgments so pronounced which 
are herespoken of; but what our Lord aims atis the spirit 
out of which they spring. Provided we eschew this un- 
lovely spirit, we are not only warranted to sitin judgment 
upon a brother’s character and actions, but in the exercise 
of a necessary discrimination are often constrained to do 
so for our own guidance, It is the violation of the law of 
love involved in the exercise of a censorious disposition 
which alone is here condemned. And the argument 
against it—* that ye be not judged ”—confirms this: ‘that 
your own character and actions be not pronounced upon 
with the like severity; i.e, at the great day. 2 For 
with what judgments ye judge, ye shall be judged: 
and with what mersure ye micte—whatever standard 
of judgment ye apply to others—it shall be measured to 
you again—This proverbial maxim is used by our Lord 
in other connections—as in Mark 4, 2f,and with a slightly 
different application in Luke 6, 38—as a great principle in 
the Divine administration. Untender judgment of others 
will be judicially returned upon ourselves, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus Christ. 
But, as in many other cases under the Divine administra- 
tion, sach harsh judgment gets self-punished even here, 
For people shrink from contact with those who systemat- 
ically deal out harsh judgment upon others—naturally 
concluding that they themselves may be the next vic- 
tims—and feel impelled in self-defence, when exposed to 
it, toroll back upon the assailant his own censures. 3. 
And why beholdest thou the mote—‘splinter,’ here 
very well rendered “mote,” denoting any small fault— 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the 
beam that is in thine own eye t— denoting the much 
greater fault which we overlook in ourselves, 4. Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam: is in thine 
owneye?t 5. Thou hypocrite— Hypocrite !'—first cast 
out the beam out of thine own eye; and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy 
brother’s eye—Our Lord uses a most hyperbolical, but 
not unfamiliar figure, to express the monstrous incon- 
sistency of this conduct. The ‘hypocrisy’? which, not 
without indignation, Ile charges it with, consists in the 
pretence of a zealous and compassionate charity, which 
cannot. possibly be real in one who suffers worse faults 
to lie uncorrected in himself. He only is fit to be a re- 
prover of others who jealously and severely judges him- 
self. Such persons will not only be slow to undertake 
the office of censor on their neighbours, but, when con- 
strained in faithfulness to deal with them, will make 
it evident that they doit with reluctance and not satisfac- 
tion, with moderation and not exaggeration, with love and 
not harshness. 

Prostitution of Holy Things (v. 6). The opposite extreme 
to that of censoriousness is here condemned—want of 
discrimination of character. 6. Give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs—savage or snarling haters of truth 
and righteousness. neither cast ye your pearls before 
swine—the impure or coarse, who are incapable of ap- 
preciating the priceless jewels of Christianity. In the 
East, dogs are wilder and more gregarious, and, feeding 
on carrion and garbage, are coarser and fiercer than the 
same animals in the West. Dogs and swine, besides 
being ceremonially unclean, were peculiarly repulsive to 
the Jews, and indeed to the ancients generally. lest 
they trample them under their feet—as swine do—and 
turn again and rend you—as dogs do. Religion is 
brought into contempt, and its professors insulted, when 
itis forced upon those who cannot value it and will not 
have it. But while the indiscriminately zealous have 
need of this caution, let us be on our guard against too 
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readily setting our neighbours down as dogs and swine, 
and excusing ourselves from endeavouring to do them 
good on this poor plea, 

Prayer (v. 7-11). Enough, one might think, had been 
‘said on this subject in ch. 6. 5-15, But the difficulty of the 
foregoing duties seems to have recalled the subject, and 
this gives it quite a new turn. ‘How shall we ever be 
able to carry out such precepts as these, of tender, holy, 
yet discriminating love?’ might the humble disciple in- 
quire. ‘Goto God with if,’ is our Lord's reply; but He 
expresses this with a fulness which leaves nothing to be 
desired, urging now not only confidence, but importunity 
in prayer. 7. Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, 
and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you—Though there seems evidently a climax here, ex- 
pressive of more and more importunity, yet each of these 
terms used presents what we desire of Godina different 
light. Weask for what we wish; we seek for what we 
miss; we knock for that from which we feel ourselves shut 
out. Answering to this threefold representation is the 
triple assurance of success to our believing efforts, ‘But 
ah !) might some humble disciple say, ‘I cannot persuade 
myself that J have any interest with God.’ To meet this, 
our Lord repeats the triple assurance He had just given, 
but in such a form as to silence every such complaint. 
8 For every one that asketh receiveth; and he that 
seeketh findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened—Of course, it is presumed that he asks aright— 
i, e., in faith—and with an honest purpose to make use of 
what he receives. “If any of you lack wisdom, let him 
ask of God. But let him ask in faith, nothing wavering 
(undecided whether to be altogether on the Lord’s side). 
For he that wavereth is like a wave of the sea driven 
with the wind and tossed. For let not that man think that 
he shall receive any thing of the Lord” (James 1, 5-7), Hence, 
“Yeask, and receive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye 
may consume it upon your lusts” (James 4,3), 9. Or 
what man is there of you, whom if his son ask bread 
—‘aloaf’—will he give hima stone ?—round and smooth 
like such a loaf or cake as was much in use, but only to 
mock him, 10. Orif he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ?—like it, indeed, but only to sting him, M1. If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto 
your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him !—Bad as our fallen nature is, the father in us is not 
extinguished. Whata heart, then, must the Father of all 
fathers have towards His pleading children! In the cor- 
responding passage in Luke (see on 11. 13), instead of 
“sood things,’”’ our Lord asks whether He will not much 
more give the Holy Spirit to them thatask Him. At this 
early stage of His ministry, and before such an audience, 
He seems toavoid such sharp doctrinal teaching as was 
more accordant with His plan at the riper stage indicated 
in Luke, and in addressing His own disciples exclu- 
sively. 

Golden Rule (v, 12), 12. Therefore—to say all in one word 
—all things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even so—the same thing and in the same way 
—to them: for this is the Law and the Prophets—‘ This 
is the substance of all relative duty; all Scripture in a 
nutshell.’ Incomparable summary! How well called 
“the royal law!’ (James 2.8; cf. Romans 13,9.) It is 
true that similar maxims are found floating in the 
writings of the cultivated Greeks and Romans, and 
naturally enough in the Rabbinical writings. But so 
expressed as it is here—in immediate connection with, 
and as the sum of such duties as had been just enjoined, 
and such principles as had been before taught—it is to be 
found nowhere else. And the best commentary upon this 
fact is, that never till our Lord came down thus to teach 
did men effectually and widely exemplify it in their 
practice. The precise sense of the maxim is best referred 
to common sense, It is not, of course, what—in our way- 
ward, capricious, grasping moods—we should wish that 
men would do to us, that we are to hold ourselves bound 
to do to them; but only what—in the exercise of an im- 
partial judgment, and pntting ourselves in their place— 
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we consider it reasonable that they should do to us, that 
we are to do to them, tates 
13-29. CONCLUSION AND EFFECT OF THE SERMON ON THE 
Mount. We have here the application of the whole pre- 
ceding discourse. Conclusion of the Sermon on the Mount 
(v, 13-27). **The righteousness of the kingdom,” so amply - 
described, both in principle and in detail, would be seen 
to involve self-sacrifice at every step. Multitudes would 
never face this. But it must be faced, else the conse- 
quences will be fatal. This would divide all within the 
sound of these truths into two classes: the-many, who 
will follow the path of ease and self-indulgence—end 
where it might; and the few, who, bent on eternal safety 
above everything else, take the way that leads to it—at 
whatever cost. This gives occasion to the two opening 
verses of this application. 13. Enter ye in at the strait 
gate—as if hardly wide enough to admit one atall. This 
expresses the difficulty of the first right step in religion, 
involving, as it does, a triumph over all our natural in- 
clinations, Hence the still stronger expression in Luke 
(18. 24), ‘Strive to enter in at the strait gate.” for wide is 
the gate—-easily entered—and broad is the way—easily 
trodden—that leadeth to destruction, and—thus lured— 
many there be which go in thereat: 14. Because strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, which leadgeth 
unto life—in other words, the whole course is as difficult 
as the first step; and (so it comes to pass that)—few there 
be that find it. The recommendation of the broad way 
is the ease with which it is trodden and the abundance 
of company to be found in it. It is sailing with a fair 
wind and a favourable tide. The natural inclinations 
are not crossed, and fears of the issue, if not easily 
hushed, are in the long run effectually subdued. The 
one disadvantage of this course is its end—it “leadeth to 
destruction.” The great Teacher says it, and says it as 
“One having authority.” To the supposed injustice or 
harshness of this He never once adverts, He leaves it to 
be inferred that such a course righteously, naturally, 
necessarily so ends. But whether men see this or no, 
here He lays down the law of the kingdom, and leaves it 
with us. <As to the other way, the disadvantage of it lies 
in its narrowness and solicitude. Its very first step in- 
volves a revolution in our whole purposes and plans for 
life, and a surrender of all that is dear to natural ineclina- 
tion, while all that follows is but a repetition of the first 
great act of self-sacrifice, No wonder, then, that few find 
and few are found in it. But it has one advantage— 
it “leadeth unto life.” Some critics take “the gate” 
here, not for the first, but the last step in religion; since 
gates seldom open into roads, but roads usually termin- 
ate in a gate, leading straight to amansion, But as this 
would make our Lord’s words to have a very inverted and 
unnatural form as they stand, it is better, with the ma- 
jority of critics, to view them as we have done, But since 
such teaching would be as unpopular as the way itself, 
our Lord next forewarns His hearers that preachers of 
smooth things—the true heirs and representatives of the 
false prophets of old—would be rife enough In the new 
kingdom. 15. Beware— But beware’—of false prophets 
—i.e., of teachers coming as authorized expounders of the 
mind of God and guides to heaven. (See Acts 20, 29,30; 2 
Peter 2,1,2.) which come to you in sheep’s clothing— 
with a bland, gentle, plausible exterior; persuading you 
that the gate is not strait nor the way narrow, and that 
to teach so is illiberal and bigoted—precisely what the old 
prophets did (Ezekiel 18. 1-10, 22). but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves—bent on devouring the flock for 
their own ends (2 Corinthians 11, 2, 3, 13-15). 16. Ye shall 
know them by their fruits—not their doctrines—as 
many of the elder interpreters and some later ones ex- 
plain it—for that corresponds to the tree itself; but the 
practical effect of their teaching, which is the proper 
fruit of the tree. Do men gather grapes of thorns—any 
kind of prickly plant—or figs of thistles?—a three- 
pronged variety. The general sense is obvious—Every 
tree bears its own fruit. 17. Even so every good tree 
bringeth forth good fruit: buta corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. 18. A good tree cannot bring forth 
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evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit—Obvious as is the truth here expressed in different 
forms—that the heart determines and is the only proper 
interpreter of the actions of our life—no one who knows 
how the Church of Rome makes a merit of actions, quite 
apart from the motives that prompt them, and how the 
Sume tendency manifests itself from time to time even 
among Protestant Christians, can think it too obvious to 
be imsisted on by the teachers of Divine. truth. Here fol- 
lows a wholesome digression, 19. Every tree that 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the tire—See on ch. 3.10. 20. Wherefore by 
titeir fruits ye shall know them —q. d., ‘But the point I 
now press is not so much the end of such, as the means of 
detecting them; and this, as already said, is their [ruits.’ 
The hypocrisy of teachers now leads to a solemn warning 
aguimst religious hypocrisy in general, 2k. Not every 
one that saith anto me, Lord, Lord—the reduplication 
of the title ‘ Lord” denoting zeal in according it to Christ 
(see Mark 14. 45). Yet our Lord claims and expects 
this of all His disciples, as when He washed their feet: 
“Ye call me Master and Lord: and ye say well; for so 
Tam" (John 13, 18), shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven —that will which it had been the 
great object of this discourse to set forth, Yet our Lord 
says warily, not ‘the will of your Father,’ but “of My 
Father;’’ thus claiming a relationship to His Father with 
which Ilis disciples might not intermeddle, and which He 
never lets down. And he so speaks here to give author- 
ity to His asseverations. But now He rises higher still— 
not formally announcing Himself as the Judge, but inti- 
mating whut men will say to Him, and He to them, when 
Fie sits us their final judge, 22. Mamy will say to mein 
that day—What day? Itis emphatically unnamed, But 
it is the day to which He had just referred, when men 
shall ‘ enter’ or not enter “into the kingdom of heaven,’’ 
(See a similar way of speaking of “ that day” in 2 Timothy 
1,12; 4.8), Lord, Lord—The reiteration denotes surprise, 
‘What, Lord? How is this? Are we to be disowned ?’ 
have we not prophesied—or ‘publicly taught.’ As one 
of the special gifts of the Spirit in the early Church, it has 
the sense of ‘inspired and authoritative teaching,’ and is 
ranked next to the apostleship. (See 1 Corinthians 12, 25; 
Ephesians 4,11.) In this sense it is used here, as appears 
from wiat follows. in thy name t—or, ‘to thy name,’ 
and so in the two following clauses—‘ having reference to 
Thy name as the sole power in which we did it.’ amd in 
thy mame have cast out devils? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works t—or ‘miracles.’ These are se- 
lected as three examples of the highest services rendered 
to the Christian cause, and through the power of Christ’s 
own name, invoked for that purpose; Himself, too, re- 
sponding to the call, And the threefold repetition of the 
question,each time in the same form, expresses in the 
liveliest manner the astonishment of the speakers at the 
view now taken of them, 23. And then will I profess 
uato them—or, ‘openly proclaim’—tearing off the mask 
—I never knew you—W hat they claimed—intimacy with 
Christ—is just what He repudiates, and with a certain 
scornful dignity, ‘Our acquaintance was not broken off 
—there never was any.’ depart from me—(Cf. ch. 25. 41.) 
The connection here gives these words an awful signifi- 
cance, They claimed intimacy with Christ, and in the 
corresponding passage, Luke 13. 26, are represented as 
having gone out and in with Him on familiar terms, ‘So 
much the worse for you,’ He replies: ‘I bore with that 
long enougt); but now—begone!’ ye that work iniquity 
—not ‘that wrought iniquity ;’ for they are represented as 
fresh from the scenes and acts of it as they stand before 
the Judge. (See on the almost identical, but even more 
vivid and awful, description of the scene in Luke 13, 24-27.) 
JVhat the apostie alludes to these very words in 2 Timothy 
2.19 there can hardly be any doubt—'t Nevertheless the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this seal, The 
Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 24. 
Wherefore—to bring this Discourse to a close, whosoever 
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hearetin these sayings of mine, and doeth them—see 
James 1, 22, which scems a plain allusion to these words; 
also Luke 11. 28; Romans 2. 13; 1 John 3.7—I will liken 
him unto a wise man—a shrewd, prudent, provident: 
man—which built his house upon a rock—the rock of 
true discipleship, or genuine subjection to Christ. 25. 
Sud the rain—from above—descended, and the fioods— 
from below—came, and the winds—sweeping across— 
blew, and—thus from every direction—beat upon that, 
house; and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock 
—See 1 John 2,17, 26. And every one that heareth these 
sayings of mine—in the attitude of discipleship—and 
Goeth them not, shall be likened unio a foclish man, 
which built his house upon the sand—denoting a loose 
foundation—that of an empty profession and mere exter- 
nal services, £7. And the raim descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon—or ‘struck 
against’—that house; and it fell: and great was the fall 
of it—terrible the ruin! How lively must this imagery 
have been to an audience accustomed to the fierceness of 
an Eastern tempest, and the suddenness and complete- 
ness with which it sweeps everything unsteady before it! 

Hiffect of the Sermon on the Mount (v. 28, 29). 28. And it 
came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, the 
people were astonished at his doctrime—rather, ‘ His 
teaching,’ for the reference is to the manner of it quite as 
much as the matter, orrather more so. 29. For he taught 
them as [one] having authority—The word “ one,” 
which our translators haye here inserted, only weakens 
thestatement, and not as thescribes—The conscigusness 
of Divine authority, as Lawgiver, Expounder and Judge, 
so beamed through His teaching, that the scribes’ teaching 
could not but appear drivelling in such a light. 


CHAPTER: VIII. 


Ver. I++. HEALING OF A LEPER. (=Mark 1. 40-45; Luka 
5, 12-16.) The time of this miracle seems too definitely 
fixed here to admit of our placing it where it standsin 
Mark and Luke, in whose Gospels no such precise note of 
time is given, 1. [And] When he was come down from 
the mountain, great multitudes followed him. 2, 
And, behold, there came a leper—‘a man full of lep- 
rosy,” says Luke 65,12. Much has been written on this 
disease of leprosy, but certain points remain still doubt- 
ful. All that needs be said here is, that it was a cuta- 
neous disease, of a loathsome, diffusive, and, there is rea- 
son to believe, when thoroughly pronounced, incurable 
eharacter; that though in its distinctive features it is 
still found in several countries—as Arabia, Egypt and 
South Afriea—it prevailed, in the form of what is called 
white leprosy, to an unusual extent, and from a very 
early period, among the Hebrews; and that it thus fur- 
nished to the whole nation a familiar and affecting sym- 
bol of srn, considered as (1) loathsome, (2) spreading, (3) in- 
curable. And while the ceremonial ordinances for detee- 
tion and cleansing prescribed in this case by the law of 
Moses (Leviticus 13., 14.) held forth a coming remedy ‘for 
sin and for uncleanness” (Psalm 51.7; 2 Kings 5. 1, 7, 10, 13, 
14), the numerous eases of leprosy with which our Lord 
came in contact, and the glorious cures of them which He 
wrought, were a fitting manifestation of the work which 
He came to accomplish. In this view, it deserves to be 
noticed that the first of our Lord’s miracles of healing re- 
corded by Matthew is this cure of a leper. and wore 
shipped him—in whatsense we shall presently see. Mark 
says (1. 40), he came, “ beseeching and kneeling to Him,” 
and Luke says (5, 12), *‘ he fell on his face,” saying, Lord, 
if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean—As this is the 
only cure of leprosy recorded by all the three first Evan- 
gelists, it was probably the first case of the kind; and if 
so, this leper’s faith in the power of Christ must have 
been formed in him by what he had heard of His other 
cures, And how striking a faith is it! He does not say 
he believed Him able, but with a brevity expressive of a 
confidence that knew no doubt, he says simply, “Thou 
canst.’’ But of Christ’s willingness to hea! him he was 
notsosure. It needed more knowledge of Jesus than he 
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could be supposed to haye to assure him of that. But one 
thing he was sure of, that He had but to “will” it, This 
shows with what ‘ worship” of Christ this leper fell on 
his face before him, Clear theological knowledge of the 
Person of Christ was not then possessed even by those 
who were most with Him and nearest to Him. Much 
less conld full insight into all that we know of the 
Only-begotten of the Father be expected of this leper. 
But he who at that moment felt and owned that to 
heal an incurable disease needed but the jfiat of the 
Person who stood before him, had assuredly that very 
faith in the germ which now casts its crown before Him 
that loved us, and would at any time die for His blessed 
name, 3. And Jesus—{or ‘ He,’ according to another read- 
ing]—‘‘ moved with compassion,” says Mark (1. 41); a pre- 
cious addition—put forth his hand, and touched him— 
Such a touch occasioned ceremonial defilement (Leviticus 
5.3); even as the leper’s coming near enough for contact 
was against the Levitical regulations (Leviticus 18, 46), 
But as the man’s faith told him there would be no case for 
such regulations if the cure he hoped to experience should 
be accomplished, so He who had healing in His wings 
transcended all such statutes. saying, I will; be thou 
clean—How majestic those two words! By not assuring 
the man of His power to heal him, He delightfully sets His 
seal to the man’s previous confession of that power; and 
by assuring him of the one thing of which he had any 
doubt, and for which he waited-—-His will to do it—He 
makes a claim as Divine as the cure which immediately 
followed it. And immediately his leprosy was 
cleansed — Mark, more emphatic, says (1,42), ‘*And as 
soon as He had spoken, immediately the leprosy de- 
parted from him, and he was cleansed’’—as perfectly as in- 
stantaneously. What a contrast this to modern pre- 
tended cures! 4. And Jesus (“straitly charged him, and 
forthwith sent him away,’ Mark 1. 43, and) saith unto 
him, See thou tell no man—A hard condition this would 
seem to a grateful heart, whose natural language, in such 
a case, is ‘Come, hear, all ye that fear God, and I will de- 
clare what He hath done for my soul” (Psalm 66,16). We 
shall presently see the reason for it. but go thy way, 
show thyself to the priest, and offer the gift that Moses 
commanded (Leviticus 14.), for a testimony unto them 
—a palpable witness that the Great Healer had indeed 
come, and that “ God had visited His people.” What the 
sequel was, our Evangelist says not; but Mark thus gives 
it (1. 45): “ But he went out, and began to publish it much, 
and to blaze abroad the matter, insomuch that Jesus could 
no more openly enter into the city, but was without in 
desert places: and they came to Him from every quarter.” 
Thus—by an over-zealous, though most natural and not 
very culpable, infringement of the injunction to keep the 
matter quiet—was our Lord, tosome extent, thwarted in 
His movements. As His whole course was sublimely noise- 
less (ch, 12.19), so we find Him repeatedly taking steps to 
prevent matters prematurely coming to acrisis with Him, 
(But see on Mark 5.19, 20.) “And He withdrew Himself,” 
adds Luke (5. 16), ‘into the wilderness, and prayed ;’’ re- 
treating from the popular excitement into the secret place 
of the Most High, and thus coming forth as dew upon the 
mown grass, and as showers that water the earth (Psalm 
72.6). And this is the secret both of strength and of sweet- 
ness in the servants and followers of Christ in every age. 

5-13, HEALING OF THE CENTURION’S SERVANT. (=Luke 
7.1-10.) This incident belongs toa later stage. For the ex- 
position, see on Luke 7. 1-10. 

14-17. HEALING OF PETER’S MOTHER-IN-LAW, AND 
MANY OTHERS. (=Mark 1, 29-34; Luke 4. 88-41.) For the 
exposition, see on Mark 1. 29-34, 

18-22, INCIDENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF DISCIPLESHIP, (= 
Luke 9, 57-62.) The incidents here are two: in the corre- 
sponding passage of Luke they are three, Here they are 
introduced before the mission of the Twelve: in Luke, 
when our Lord was making preparation for His final 
journey to Jerusalem. But to conclude from this, as 
some good critics do, as BENGEL, ELuicort, &c., that one 
of these incidents at least occurred twice—which led to 
the mention of the others at the two different times—is 
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too artificial, Taking them, then, as one set of oecur-. 
rences, the question arises, Whether are they recorded by 
Matthew or by Lukein their proper place?) NEANDER, 
SCHLEIERMACHER, and OLSHAUSEN adhere to Luke's or- 
der; while Meyer, DE WETTE, and LANGE prefer that of 
Matthew. Probably the first incident is here in its right 
place, But as the command, in the second incident, to 
preach the kingdom of God, would scarcely have been 
given at so early a period, it is likely that it and the third. 
incident haye their true place in Luke. Taking these 
three incidents, then, up here, we have— 

I. The Rash or Precipitate Disciple (v. 19, 20). 19. Anda 
certain scribe came, and said unto him, Master, I will 
follow thee whithersoever thou goest, 20. And Jesus 
saith unto him, The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air have nests; but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay his head—Few as there were of the scribes 
who attached themselves to Jesus, it would appear, from 
his calling Him ‘Teacher,’ that this one was a “disciple” 
in that looser sense of the word in which it is applied to 
the crowds who flocked after Him, with more or less con-, 
viction that His claims were well founded, But from the 
answer which he received we are led to infer that there 
was more of transient emotion — of temporary impulse— 
than of intelligent principle in the speech. The preach- 
ing of Christ had riveted and charmed him; his heart 
had swelled; his enthusiasm had been kindled; and in 
this state of mind hé will go anywhere with Him, and 
feels impelled to tell Him so, ‘Wilt thou?’ replies the 
Lord Jesus. ‘ Knowest thou Whom thou art pledging thy- 
self to follow, and whither haply He may lead thee? No 
warm home, no downy pillow has He for thee: He has 
them not for Himself. The foxes are not without their 
holes, nor do the birds of the air want their nests; but 
the Son of man has to depend on the hospitality of others, 
and borrow the pillow whereon He lays His head.’ How 
affecting is this reply! And yet He rejects not this man’s 
offer, nor refuses him the liberty to follow Him. Only He 
will have him know what he is doing, and ‘count the 
cost.’ He will have him weigh well the real nature and 
the strength of his attachment, whether it be such as will 
abide in the day of trial. Ifso, he will be right welcome, 
for Christ puts none away. But it seems too plain that 
in this case that had not been done, And so we haye 
galled this the Rash or Precipitate Disciple. — 

Il. The Procrastinaling or Entangled Disciple (v. 21, 22), 
As this is more fully given in Luke, we must take both 
together. ‘‘And He said unto another of his disciples, 
Followme, But he said,” Lord, suffer me first to go and 
bury my father. But Jesus said unto him, Follow 
me; and let the dead bury their dead—or, as more def- 
initely in Luke, “Let the dead bury their dead: but go 
thou and preach the kingdom of God.” This disciple did 
not, like the former, volunteer his services, but is called 
by the Lord Jesus, not only to follow, but to preach Him. 
And he_is quite willing; only he is not ready just yet. 
“Lord, I will ; but’—‘ There is a difficulty in the way just 
now; but that once removed, Iam Thine,’ What now is 
this difficulty? Was his father actually dead—lying a 
corpse—having only to be buried? Impossible. As it was 
the practice, as noticed on Luke 7,12, to bury on the day 
of death, itis not very likely that this disciple would haye 
been here at all if his father had just breathed his last; 
nor would the Lord, if He was there, have hindered 
him discharging the last duties of a son toa father, No 
doubt it was the common case of a son having a frail or 
aged father, not likely to live long, whose head he thinks 
it his duty to see under the ground ere he goes abroad, 
‘This aged father of mine will soon be removed; and if I 
might but delay till I see him decently interred, I should 
then be free to preach the kingdom of God. wherever 
duty might call me.’ This view of the case will explain 
the curt reply, ‘‘ Let the dead bury their dead: but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God,” Like all the other par- 
adoxical sayings of onr Lord, the key to it is the different 
senses—a higher and a lower—in which the same word 
“dead” is used: ‘There are two kingdoms of God in 
existence upon earth; the kingdom of nature, and the 
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kingdom of grace: To the one kingdom all the children 
of this world, even the most ungodly, are fully alive; to 
the other, only the children of light: The reigning irre- 
ligion consists not in indifference to the common human- 
ities of social life, but to things spiritual and eternal: 
Fear not, therefore, that your father will in your absence 
be neglected, and that when he breathes his last there 
will not be relatives and friends ready enough todo to 
him the last offices of kindness. Your wish to discharge 
these yourself is natural, and to be allowed to do ita 
privilege not lightly to be foregone. But the kingdom of 
God lies now all neglected and needy: Its more exalted 
eharacter few discern; to its paramount claims few are 
alive: and to “preach” it fewer still are qualified and 
ealled: But thou art: The Lord therefore hath need of 
thee; Leave, then, those clainis of nature, high though 
they be, to those who are dead to the still higher claims 
of the kingdom of grace, which God is now erecting 
upon earth—Let the dead bury their dead; but go thou 
and preach the kingdom of God.’ And so have we here 
the genuine, but Procrastinating or Entangled Disciple, 
The next case is recorded only by Luke: 

Til. Zhe Irresolute or Wavering Disciple (Luke 9. 61, 62), 
61. “And another also said, Lord, I will follow thee; but 
let me first go bid them farewell which are at home at my 
house. 62. And Jesus said unto him, No man, having put 
his hand to the plough, and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God.” But for the very different replies 
given, we should hardly have discerned the difference 
between this and the second case: the one man called, in- 
deed, and the other volunteering, as did the first; but 
both seemingly alike willing, and only haying a difficulty 
in their way just at that moment. But, by help of what 
is said respectively to each, we perceive the great differ- 
ence between the two cases. From the warning given 
against “looking back,” it is evident that this man’s dis- 
cipleship was not yet thorough, his separation from the 
world not entire, It is not a case of going back, but of 
looking back; and as there is here a manifest reference to 
the case of ‘‘ Lot’s wife’ (Genesis 19. 26; and see on Luke 
17. 32), we see that it is not actual return to the world that 
we have here to deal witb, but a reluctance to break with it. 
The figure of putting one’s hand to the plough and look- 
ing back is an exceedingly vivid one, and to an agricul- 
tural people most impressive. As ploughing requires an 
eye intent on the furrow to be made, and is marred the 
instant one turns about, so will they come short of salva- 
tion who prosecute the work of God with a distracted 
attention, a divided heart, The reference may be chiefly 
to ministers; but the application at least is general. As 
the image seems plainly to have been suggested by the 
ease Of Elijah and Elisha, a difficulty may be raised, 
requiring a moment’s attention. When Elijah cast his 
mantle about Elisha, which the youth quite understood 
to mean appointing him his successor, he was ploughing 
with twelve yoke of oxen, the last pair held by himself, 
Leaving his oxen, he ran after the prophet, and said, 
“Let me, I pray thee, kiss my father and my mother, and 
{then] I will follow thee.’’ Was this said in the same spirit 
with the same speech uttered by our disciple? Let us see, 
“And Elijah said unto him, Go back again: for what have 
I done to thee.” Commentators take this to mean that 
Elijah had really done nothing to hinder him from going 
on with all his ordinary duties, But to us it seems clear 
that Elijah’s intention was to try what manner of spirit 
the youth was of:—‘Kiss thy father and mother? And 
why not? By all means, go home and stay with them; 
for what have I done to thee? I did but throw a mantle 
about thee; but what of that?’ If this was his meaning, 
Elisha thoroughly apprehended and nobly met it. ‘*He 
returned back from him, and took a yoke of oxen, and 
slew them, and boiled their flesh with the instruments of 
the oxen [the wood of his ploughing implements], and 
gave unto the people, and they did eat: then he arose, and 
went after Elijah, and ministered unto him” (1 Kings 19. 
1921). We know not if even his father and mother had 
timne to be called to this hasty feast. But this much is 
plain, that, though in affluent circumstances, he gave up 
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his lower calling, with all its prospects, for the higher, 
and at that time perilous, office to which he was called. - 
What. now is the bearing of these two cases? Did Elisha 
do wrong in bidding them farewell with whom he was — 
associated in his early calling? Or, if not, would this 
disciple have done wrong if he had done the same thing, 
and in the same spirit, with Elisha? Clearly not. 
Elisha’s doing it proved that he could with safety do it; 
and our Lord’s warning is not against bidding them fare- : 
well which were at home at his house, but against the 
probable fatal consequences of that step; lest the embraces 
of earthly relationship should prove too strong for him, 
and he should never return to follow Christ. Accordingly. 
we have called this the Irresolute or Wavering Disciple. 

23-27, JESUS, CROSSING THE SEA OF GALILEE, MIRAC- 
ULOUSLY STILLS A TEMPEST. (—Mark 4. 35-41; Luke 8, 22- 
25.) For the exposition, see on Mark 4, 35-41. 

28-34. JESUS HEALS THE GERGESENE DEMONTACS. 
(=Mark 5, 1-20; Luke 8, 26-39.) For the exposition, see on 
Mark 5. 1-20. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-8. HEALING OF A PARALYTIC. (—Mark 2. 1-12; 
Luke 5. 17-26.) This incident appears to follow next in 
order of time to the cure of the leper (ch. 8. 1-4), For the 
exposition, see on Mark 2, 1-2, 

9-13. MATTHEW’S CALL AND FEAST. (=Mark 2. 1417; 
Luke 5, 27-32.) The call of Matthew (v. 9), 9. And as Jesus 
passed forth from thence—i, e., from the scene of the 
paralytic’s cure in Capernaum, towards the shore of the 
Sea of Galilee, on which that town lay. Mark, as usual, 
pictures the scene more in detail, thus (2. 13): “And He 
went forth again by the sea-side; and all the multituda ~ 
resorted unto him, and He taught them’’—or, ‘ kept teach- 
ing them.’ ‘And as he passed by” he saw a man, named 
Matthew —the writer of this precious Gospel, who here, 
with singular modesty and brevity, relates the story of 
his own calling. In Mark and Luke he is called Levi, 
which seems to have been his family name. In their 
lists of the twelve apostles, however, Mark and Luke 
give him the name of Matthew, which seems to have 
been the name by which he was known as a disciple, . 
While he himself sinks his family name, he is careful not 
to sink his occupation, thg obnoxious associations with 
which he would place over against the grace that called 
him from it, and made him an apostle. (See on ch, 10, 3.) 
Mark alone tells us (2, 14) that he was ‘‘the son of Alph- 
eus’’—the same, probably, with the father of James the 
Less. From this and other considerations it is pretty 
certain that he must at least have heard of our Lord be- 
fore this meeting. Unnecessary doubts, even from an 
early period, have been raised about the identity of Levi 
and Matthew. No English jury, with the evidence 
before them which we have in the Gospels, would 
hesitate in giving in a unanimous verdict of identity. 
sitting at the receipt of custom—as a publican, which 
Luke (5. 27) calls him, It means the place of receipt, the 
toll-house or booth in which the collector sat. Being iu 
this case by the sea-side, it might be the ferry tax for the 
transit. of persons and goods across the lake, which he 
collected, (See on ch.5.46.) and he saith unto him, Fol- 
low me—Witching words these, from the lips of Him who 
never employed them without giving them resistless effi- 
cacy in the hearts of those they were spoken to, And he 
“lett all” (Luke 5. 28), arese and followed him, | 

The Feast (v, 10-13). 10. And it came to pass, as Jesus 
sat at meat in the house—The modesty of our Wvangelist 
signally appears here, Luke says (v. 29) that ‘* Levi made 
Him a great feast,” or ‘reception,’ while Matthew merely 
says, ‘‘He sat at meat;” and Mark and Luke say that it 
was in Levi’s “own house,’ while Matthew merely says, 
“He sat at meat in the house.’”?’ Whether this feast was 
made now, or not till afterwards, is a point of some 1m- 
portance in the order of events, and not agreed among 
harmonists, The probability is that it did not take place 
till a considerable time afterwards, For Matthew, who 
ought surely to know what took place while his Lord was 
speaking at his own table, tells us that the visit of Jairus, 
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the ruler of the synagogue, occurred at that moment (v. 
18), But we know from Mark and Luke that this visit of 
Jairus did not take place till after our Lord's return, at a 
later period, from the country of the Gadarenes. (See 
Mark 56, 21, &c., and Luke 8. 40, &c.) We conclude, there- 
fore, that the feast was not made in the novelty of his dis- 
ctpleship, but after Matthew had had time to be somewhat 
established in the faith; when returning to Capernaum, 
his compassion for old friends, of his own ealling and 
character, led him to gather them together that they 
might have an opportunity of hearing the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His Master’s mouth, if haply they 
might experience alike change, behold, many publi- 
cans and sinners—Luke says, ‘a great company” (v, 29)— 
came and sat down with him and his disciples—In all 
such case the word rendered ‘sat’ is ‘reclined,’ in allusion 
to the ancient mode of lying on couches at meals, 11. 
And when the Pharisees—‘‘and scribes,” add Mark and 
Luke—saw it, they ‘‘murmured” or ‘muttered,’ says 
Luke (5. 30), and said unto his disciples—not venturing 
to put their question to Jesus Himself—Why eateth your 
Master with publicans and sinners?—(See on Luke 1d. 
2.) 12. But when Jesus heard [that], he said unto 
them —to the Pharisees and scribes; addressing Himself 
to them, though they had shrunk from addressing Him, 
They that be whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick—g. d., ‘Ye deem yourselves whole; My 
mission, therefore, is not to you: The physician’s business 
is with the sick; therefore eat I with publicans and sin- 
ners.’ Oh what myriads of broken hearts, of sin-sick 
souls, have been bound up by this matchless saying! 13. 
But go ye and learn what that meaneth (Hosea 6. 6), I 
will have mercy, and not sacrifice—i, e,, the one rather 
than the other. ‘‘Sacrifice,’’ the chief part of the ceremo- 
nial law, is here put fora religion of literal adherence to 
mere rules; while ‘‘ Mercy’ expresses such compassion 
for the fallen as seeks to lift them up, The duty of keep- 
ing aloof from the polluted, in the sense of ‘having no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness,” is ob- 
vious enough; but to understand this as prohibiting such 
intercourse with them as is necessary to their recovery, 
istoabuseit. This was what these pharisaical religionists 
did, and this is what our Lord here exposes: for Iam 
not come to call the righteous, but sinners [to repent- 
ance ]—The words enclosed in brackets are of doubtful 
authority here, and more than doubtful authority in 
Mark 2,17; but in Luke 5, 32 they are undisputed. We 
have here just the former statement stripped of its figure. 
“The righteous” are the whole; “sinners,” the sick. 
When Christ “called” the latter, as He did Matthew, and 
probably some of those publicans and sinners whom he 
had invited to meet Him, it was to heal them of their 
spiritual maladies, or save their souls: “The righteous,” 
like those miserable self-satisfied Pharisees, “He sent 
empty away.” 

14-17. DiscouRSE ON FASTING. See on Luke 5, 33-39. 

18-26. THE WOMAN WITH THE ISSUE OF BLOOD HEALED, 
—THE DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS RAISED TO LIFE, (—Luke 8. 
40-56; Mark 5, 21-48.) For the exposition, see on Mark 5, 
21-43, : 

27-34. Two BLIND MEN, AND A DUMB DEMONIAC 
HEALED. These two miracles are recorded by Matthew 
alone. Zwo Blind Men I{ealed (v. 27-31), 27. Amd when 
Fesus departed thence, two blind men followed him— 
hearing, doubtless, as in a later case is expressed, “ that 
Jesus passed by”’ (ch, 20, 30), crying, and saying, Thou son 
ef David, have mercy onus. It is remarkable that in the 
only other recorded case iv which the blind applied toJesus 
for their sight, and obtained it, they addressed Him, over 
and over again, by this one Messianic title, so well known 
—Son of David” (ch, 20. 80), Can there be a doubt that 
their faith fastened on such great Messianic promises as 
this, “Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened,” &c, 
Usaiah 35, 5)? and if so, this appeal to Him, as the Conso- 
jation of Israel, to do His predicted office, would fall with 
great weight upon the ears of Jesus. 28. And when he 
was come into the house—To try their faith and pa- 
tience, He seems to nave made them no answer, But the 
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blind men came to Him—which, no doubt, was what He 
desired, and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I 
am able to do thist they said unto him, Yea, Lord— 
Doubtless our Lord’s design was not only to put their 
faith to the test by this question, but to deepen it, to raise 
their expectation of a cure, and so prepare them to receive 
it; and the cordial acknowledgment, so touchingly simple, 
which they immediately made to Him of His power to 
heal them, shows how entirely that object was gained, 
29. Then touched he their eyes, saying, According to 
your faith be it unto you—not, Receive a cure propor- 
tioned to your faith, but, Receive this cure as granted to 
your faith. Thus would they carry about with them, in 
their restored vision, a gracious seal of the faith which 
drew it from their compassionate Lord, 30. And their 
eyes were opened: and Jesus straitly charged them— 
The expression is very strong, denoting great earnestness, 
31. But they, when they were departed, spread abroad 
his fame in all that country—(See on ch. 8, 4.) 

A Dumb Demoniac Heuled (v, 82-34), 32. As they went 
out, behold, they brought to him a dumb man pos- 
sessed with a devil—‘demonized.’ The dumbness was 
not natural, but was the effect-of the possession, 33. And 
when the devil—or ‘demon’—was cast out, the dumb 
spake—The particulars in this case ate not given; the 
object being simply to record the instantaneous restora- 
tion of the natural faculties on the removal of the malig- 
nant oppression of them, the form which the popular as- 
tonishment took, and the very different effect of it upon 
another class, and the multitudes marvyelled, saying, 
It was never so seen in Israel—referring, probably, not 
to this case only, but to all those miraculous displays of 
healing power which seemed to promise a new era in the 
history of Israel. Probably they meant by this language 
to indicate, as far as they thought it safe to do so, their in- 
clination to regard Him as the promised Messiah, 34. But 
the Pharisees said, He casteth out devils through the 
prince of the devils—‘the demons through the prince 
of the demons,’ This seems to be the first muttering of 
a theory of such miracles which soon became a fixed 
mode of calumniating them—a theory which would be 
ridiculous if it were not melancholy as an outburst of 
the darkest malignity. (See on ch, 12, 24, &e.) 

35-ch, 10.5. THIRD GALILEAN CIRCUIT—MISSION OF THE 
TWELVE APOSTLES. As the Mission of the Twelve sup- 
poses the previous choice of them—of which our Eyange- 
list gives no account, and which did not take place till a 
later stage of our Lord’s public life—it is introduced here 
out of its proper place, which is after what is recorded in 
Luke 6, 12-19. 

Third Galilean Circuit (v. 35)—and probably the last, 35. 
And Jesus went about all the cities and villages, 
teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the gos- 
pel of the kingdom, and healing every sickness and 
every disease [among the people|—The bracketed words 
are of more than doubtful authority here, and were proba- 
bly introduced here from ch, 4. 23. The language here is 
so identical with that used in describing the first cireuit 
(ch. 4. 23), that we may presume the work done on both 
occasions was much the same, It was just a further prepa- 
ration of the soil, and a fresh sowing of the precious seed. 
(See on ch, 4, 23.) To these fruitful journeyings of the Re- 
deemer, ‘‘ with healing in His wings,” Peter no doubt 
alludes, when, in his address to the household of Corne- 
lius, he spoke of “‘ How God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power: who went above 
doing good, and healing all that were oppressed of the 
devil: for God was with Him”’ (Acts 10. 38), 

Jesus, Compassionating the Multitudes, asks Prayer for 
Help (v. 36-38). He had now returned from His preaching 
and healing circuit, and the result, as at the close of the 
first one, was the gathering of a vast and motley multi- 
tude around Him. After a whole night spent in prayer, 
He had called His more immediate disciples, and from 
them had solemn:y chosen the twelve; then, coming down 
from the mountain, on which this was transacted, to the 
multitudes that waited for Him below, He had addressed 
to them —as we take it—that discourse which bears so 
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Mission of the Twelve Apostles. 


strong a resemblance to the Sermon on the Mount that 
many critics take it to be the same, (See on Luke 6, 12-19; 
vnd on ch, 5., Introductory Remarks.) Soon after this, it 
should seem, the multitudes still hanging on Him, Jesus 
is touched with their wretched and helpless condition, 
and acts as is now to be described, 36. But when he saw 
the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on 
them, because they fainted—This reading, however, has 
. hardly any authority at all. The true reading doubtless 
is, ‘were harassed,’ and were scattered abroad—rather, 
‘lying about,’ ‘abandoned,’ or ‘neglected’ — us sheep 
having no shepherd—their pitiable condition as wearied 
and couching under bodily fatigue, a vast disorganized 
Inass, being but a faint picture of their wretchedness as 
the victims of pharisaic guidance; their souls uncared 
for, yet drawn after and hanging upon Him. This moved 
the Redeemer’s compassion. 37. Then saith he unto 
his disciples, The harvest truly is plenteous—His eye 
doubtless rested immediately on the Jewish field, but this 
he saw widening into the vast field of “the world” (ch, 13, 
838), teeming with souls having to be gathered to Him, but 
the labourers — men divinely qualified and called to 
gather them in—are few. 38. Pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest—the great Lord and Proprietor of 
all. Cf, John 15. 1, “lam the true vine, and my Father is 
the husbandman,” that he will send forth labourers 
into his harvest—'The word properly means ‘thrust 
forth ;) but this emphatic sense disappears in some places, 
as in v.25, and John 10,4—* When De gritleth forth His own 
sheep.” (See on ch, 4. 1.) 


CHAPTER X, 


Ver. 1-5. Mission of the Twelve Aposties (~Mark 6. 7-13; 
Luke 9.1-6). The last three verses of ch. 9. form the proper 
introduction to the Mission of tue Twelve, as is evident 
from the remarkable fact that the Mission of the Seventy 
was prefaced by the very same words. (See on Luke 10. 2.) 
1. And when he had called unto him his twelve dis- 
ciples, he gave them power—The word signifies both 
‘power,’ and ‘authority’ or ‘right.’ Evenif it were not 
evident that here both ideas are included, we find both 
words expressly used in the parallel passage of Luke (9 
1)— He gave them power and authority’’—in other words, 
He both qualified and authorized them—against—or ‘over’ 
—unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to héal all 
manner of sickness, and all manner of disease. 2, 
Now the names of the twelve apostles are these—The 
other Evangelists enumerate the twelve in immediate 
connection with their appointment (Mark 3, 13-19; Luke 
6. 13-16). But our Evangelist, not intending to record the 
appointment, but only the Mission of the Twelve, gives 
their names here. And as in the Acts (1.18) we have a 
list of the Eleven who met daily in the upper room with 
the other disciples after their Master’s ascension until the 
day of Pentecost, we have four catalogues in all for com- 
parison. The first, Simon, who is called Peter (see on 
John 1. 42), and Andrew his brother; James the son of 
Zebedee, and John his brother—named after James, as 
the younger of the two, 3. Philip and Bartholomew— 
That this person is the same with ‘ Nathanael of Cana in 
Galilee,’ is justly coneluded for the three following rea- 
sons: First,because Bartholomew is not so properly aname 
as a family surname; next, because not only in this list, 
but in Mark’s and Luke’s, he follows the name of *‘ Philip,” 
who was the instrument of bringing Nathanael first to 
Jesus (John 1. 45); and again, when our Lord, after His 
resurrection, appeared at the Sea of Tiberias, ‘* Nathanael 
- of Cana in Galilee” is mentioned along with six others, 
all of them apostles, as being present (John 21,2), Mate 
thew the publican —In none of the four lists of the 
Twelve is this apostle so branded but in his own one, as 
if he would have all to know how deep a debtor he had 
been to his Lord, (See on ch. 1. 3,5, 6; 9, 9.) James the 
son of Alpheus—the same person apparently who is called 
Cleopas or Clopas (Luke 24. 18; John 19, 25); and, as he was 
the husband of Mary, sister to the Virgin, James the Less 
must have been our Lord’s cousin, and Lebbeus, whose 
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surname was Thaddeus—the same, without doubt, as 
“Judas the brother of James,” mentioned in both the 
lists of Luke (6, 16; Acts 1. 13), while no one of the name 
of Lebbeus or Thaddeus is so. It is he who in John (14, 
22) is sweetly called “ Judas, not Iscariot.” That he was 
the author of the Catholic Epistle of ‘‘ Jude,” and not 
“the Lord’s brother” (ch, 15. 55), unless these be the same, 
is most likely, 4. Simon the Canaanite; rather ‘Ka- 
nanite,” but better still, ‘the Zealot,’ as he is called in 
Luke 6, 15, where the original term should not have been 
retained as in our version (Simon, called Zelotes’’), but 
rendered ‘Simon, called the Zealot.’ The word “ Ka- 
nanite” is just the Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, term for 
‘Zealot.’ Probably before his acquaintance with Jesus, 
he belonged to the sect of the Zealots, who bound them- 
Selves, as a sort of voluntary ecclesiastical police, to see 
that the law was not broken with impunity. and Judas 
Iscariot—i.e., Judas of Kerioth, a town of Judah (Joshua 
15. 25); so called to distinguish him from “Judas the 
brother of James” (Luke 6.16), who also betrayed him— 
a note of infamy attached to his name in all the cata- 
logues of the Twelve. 

6-42, THE TWELVE RECEIVE THEIR INSTRUCTIONS, 
This Directory divides itself into three distinct parts, 
The jirst part—extending from v. 5 to 15—contains direc- 
tions for the brief and temporary mission on which they 
were now going forth, with respect to the places they were 
to go to, the works they were to do, the message they were 
to bear, and the manner in which they were to conduct 
themselves. The second part—extending from v, 16 to 23— 
contains directions of no such limited and temporary 
nature, but opens out into the permanent exercise of the 
Gospel ministry. The third part—extending from v. 24 to 
42—is of wider application still, reaching not only to the 
ministry of the Gospel in every age, but to the service of 
Christ in the widest sense. Jt is @ strong confirmation of 
this threefold division, that each part closes with the words, 
““ VERILY I SAY UNTO YOU” (v, 15, 23, 42). 

Directions for the Present Mission (v. 5-15). 5. These 
twelve Jesus sent forth, and commanded them, say= 
ing, Go not into the way of the Gentiles, amd into 
any city of the Samaritans enter ye not—The Samari- 
tans were Gentiles by blood; but being the descendants 
of those whom the king of Assyria had transported from 
the East to supply the place of the ten tribes carried cap- 
tive, they had adopted the religion of the Jews, though 
with admixtures of their own: and, as the nearest neigh- 
bours of the Jews, they occupied a place intermediate be- 
tween them and tho Gentiles. Accordingly, when this 
prohibition was to be taken off, on the effusion of the 
Spirit at Pentecost, the apostles were told that they should 
be Christ’s witnesses first ‘‘in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea,’’ then “tin Samaria,’’ and lastly, ‘‘unto the utter- 
most part of the earth’ (Acts 1.8), 6. But go rather to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel—Until Christ’s 
death, which broke down the middle wall of partition 
(Ephesians 2, 14), the Gospel commission was to the Jews 
only, who, though the visible people of God, were ‘lost 
sheep” not merely in the sense which all sinners are 
(Isaiah 53. 6; 1 Peter 2,25; with Luke 19. 10), but as aban- 
doned and lett to wander from the right way by faithless 
shepherds (Jeremiah 50. 6,17; Ezekiel 34. 2-6, &¢.), 7. And 
as ye go, preach, saying, The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand—(‘See on ch. 38. 2.) 8. Heal the sick, cleanse the 
lepers, (raise the dead,] cast out devils—[The bracketed 
clause—“ raise the dead’—is wanting in many MSS.) 
Here we have the first communication of supernatural 
power by Christ Himself to his followers—thus anticipat- 
ing the gifts of Pentecost, And right royally does he dis- 
penseit, freely ye have received, freely give—Divine 
saying, divinely said! (ef. Deuteronomy 15, 10, 11; Acts 3, 
6)—an aigple of gold in a setting of silver (Proverbs 25, 11). 
It reminds us of that other golden saying of our Lord, 
rescued from oblivion by Paul, “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” (Acts 20.35). Who can estimate what the 
world owes to such sayings, and with what beautiful foli- 
age and rich fruit such seeds have covered, and will yet 
cover, thisearth! 9. Provide neither gold, nor silver, 
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nor brass in—‘for’—your purses—lit,, ‘your belts,’ in 
which they kept their money, 10. Nor serip for your 
journey—the wallet used by travelers for holding pro- 
visions, neither two coats—or tunics, worn next the 
skin. The meaning is, Take no change of dress, no addi- 
tional articles, meither shoes—i, e., change of them. 
nor yet staves— The received text here has ‘a staff,’ 
but our version follows another reading, ‘staves,’ which 
is found in the received text of Luke (9.3). The true 
reading, however, evidently is ‘a staff’—meaning, ‘that 
they were not to procure even thus much-expressly for 
this missionary journey, but to go with what they had. 
No doubt it was the misunderstanding of this that gave 
rise to the reading ‘‘staves” in so many MSS. Even if 
this reading were genuine, it could not mean ‘more than 
one;’ for who, as ALFORD well asks, would think of 
taking a spare staff? for the workman is worthy of 
his meat—his ‘food’ or ‘maintenance;’ a principle 
which, being universally recognized in secular affairs, 
is here authoritatively applied to the services of the 
Lord’s workmen, and by Paul repeatedly and touchingly 
employed in his appeals to the churehes (Romans 15, 27; 
1 Corinthians 9.11; Galatians 6, 6), and once as “Scrip- 
ture” (1 Timothy 5.18) 11. And into whatsoever city 
or town—‘ town or village’—ye shall enter (carefully) 
inquire who in it is worthy—or ‘meet’ to entertain 
such messengers; not in point of rank, of course, but of 
congenial disposition. amd there abide till ye go 
thence—not shifting about, as if discontented, but re- 
turning the welcome given them with a courteous, con- 
tented, accommodating disposition, 12. And when ye 
come into am house—or ‘the house,’ but it means not 
the worthy house, but the house ye first enter, to try if it 
be worthy. salute it—show it the usual civilities. 13. 
And if the house be worthy—showing this by giving 
you a welcome—let your peace come upon it—This is 
best explained by the injunction to the Seventy, ‘“ And 
into whatsoever house ye enter, first say, Peace be to this 
house” (Luke 10.5). This was the ancient salutation of 
the East, and it prevails to this day. But from the lips 
of Christ and his messengers, it means something far 
higher, both in the gift and the giving of it, than in the 
current salutation, (See on John 14, 27.) but if it be not 
worthy, let your peace return to you—If your peace 
finds a shut instead of an open door in the heart of any 
household, take it back to yourselves, who know how to 
value it, and it will taste the sweeter to you for having 
been offered, even though rejected. 14, And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye 
depart out of that house or city—for possibly a whole 
town might not furnish one “worthy’’—shake off the 
dust of your feet—“for a testimony against them,” as 
Mark and Luke add. By this symbolical action they 
vividly shook themselves from all connection with such, 
and all responsibility for the guilt of rejecting thém and 
their message. Such symbolical actions were common in 
ancient times, even among others than the Jews, as 
strikingly appears in Pilate (ch. 27. 24). And even to this 
day it prevails in the East. 15. Verily I say unto you, 
It shall be more tolerable—more bearable—for Sodom 
and Gomorrah in the day of judgment, than for that 
city—Those Cities of the Plain, which were given to the 
flames for their loathsome impurities, shall be treated as 
less criminal, we are here taught, than those places 
which, though morally respectable, reject the Gospel 
message and affront those that bear it. 

Directions for the Future and Permanent Exercise of the 
Christian Ministry (v. 16-23), 16. Behold, I send you 
forth—The “I” here is emphatic, holding up Himself 
as the Fountain of the Gospel ministry, as He is also the 
Great Burden of it, as sheep—defenceless—in the midst 
of wolves—ready to make a prey of you (John 10. 12). 
To be left exposed, as sheep to wolves, would have been 
startling enough; but that the sheep should be sent 
among the wolves would sound strange indeed. No 
wonder this announcement begins with the exclama- 
tion, “Behold.” be ye therefore wise as serpents, 
and harmiess as doves—Wonderful combination this! 
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Alone, the wisdom of the serpent is mere cunning, and 
the harmlessness of the dove little better than weak- — 
ness: but ip combination, the wisdom of the serpent 
would save them from unnecessary exposure to danger; 
the harmlessness of the dove, from sinful expedients to 
escape it. In the apostolic age of Christianity, how har- 
moniously were these qualities displayed! Instead of 
the fanatical thirst for martyrdom, to which a later age 
gave birth, there was a manly combination of unflinching 
zealand calm discretion, before which nothing was able 
to stand. 17. But beware of men; for they will de- 
liver you up to the councils—the local courts, used here 
for civil magistrates in general, and they will scourge 
you in their synagogues—By this is meant persecu- 
tion at the hands of the ecclesiastics. 18. And ye shall 
be brought before governors—or provincial rulers—and 
kings—the highest tribunals—for my sake, for a testi- 
mony against them—rather, ‘to them,’ in order to bear 
testimony to the truth and its glorious effects—and [to] 
the Gentiles—a hint that their message would not long 
be confined to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. The 
Acts of the Apostles are the best commentary on these 
warnings. 19. But when they deliver you up, take no 
thought—' be not solicitous’ or ‘anxious.’ (See on ch. 6, 
25.) how or what ye shall speak—i. ¢., either in what 
manner ye shall make your defence, or of what matter it 
shall consist—for it shall be given you in that same 
hour what ye shall speak—(See Exodus 4. 12; Jeremiah 
1.7.) 20. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father which speaketh in you—How remarkably 
this has been verified, the whole history of persecution 
thrillingly proclaims—from the Acts of the Apostles to 
the latest martyrology, 21. And the brother shall de- 
liver up the brother to death, and the father the child; 
and the children shall rise up against their parents, 
and cause them to be put to death—for example, by lodg- 
ing information against them with the authorities, The - 
deep and virulent hostility of the old nature and life to 
the new—as of Belial to Christ—was to issue in awful 
wrenches of the dearest ties; and the disciples, in the 
prospect of their cause and themselves being launched 
upon society, are here prepared for the worst. 22. And 
ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake—Thé 
universality of this hatred would make it evident to 
them, that since it would not be owing to any temporary 
excitement, local virulence, or personal prejudice, on the 
part of their enemies, so no amount of discretion on their 
part, consistent with entire fidelity to the truth, would 
avail to stifle that enmity—though it might soften its 
violence, and in some cases avert the outward manifesta- 
tions of it, but he that endureth to the end shall be 
saved—a great saying, repeated, in connection with sim- 
ilar warnings, in the prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (ch, 24. 13); and often reiterated by the apostle asa 
warning against “drawing back unto perdition.” (He- 
brews 3. 6, 13; 6, 4-6; 10. 23, 26-29, 38, 39; &c.) As “drawing 
back unto perdition”’ is merely the palpable evidence of 
the want of “‘root”’ from the first in the Christian profes- 
sion (Luke 8. 13), so ‘enduring to the end” is just the 
proper evidence of its reality and solidity, 23. Bat 
when they persecute you in this city, flee ye into 
another—‘ into the other,’ This, though applicable to all 
time, and exemplified by our Lord Himself once -and 
again, had special reference to the brief opportunities 
which Israel was to bave of “ knowing the time of his vis- 
itations.” for verily I say unto you—what will startle 
you, but at the same time show you the solemnity of your 
mission, and the need of economizing the time for it—YWe 
shall not have gone over— Ye shall in nowise have 
completed ’—the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come—To understand this—as LANGE and others do—in 
the first instance, of Christ’s own peregrinations, as if He 
had said, ‘Waste not your time upon hostile places, for 1 
myself will be after you ere your work be over’—seems 
almost trifling. “The coming of the Son of man” has a 
fixed doctrinal sense, here referring immediately to the 
erisis of Israel’s history as the’ visible kingdom of God, 
when Christ was to come and judge it; when “the wrath 
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would come upon it to the uttermost;” and when, on the 
ruins of Jerusalem and the old economy, He would estab- 
lish His own kingdom. ‘This, in the uniform language of 
Scripture, is more immediately “ the coming of the Son 
of man,” ‘the day of vengeance of our God” (ch, 16, 28; 
24.27, 34; with Hebrews 10, 25; James 5. 7-9)—but only as 
being sucha lively anticipation of His second coming for 
vengeance and deliverance. So understood, itis ponies 
with ch, 24, 14 (on which see), 

Directions for the Service of Christ in its widest sense (v. 24- 
42), 24, The disciple is not above his master—‘ teacher’ 
—nor the servant above his Lord—another maxim 
which our Lord repeats in various connections (Luke 6, 
40; John 13. 16; 15. 20), 25. It is enough for the disciple 
that he be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord. 
if they have calied the master of the house Beelzebub 
—All the Greek MSS. write ‘‘ Beelzebul,’’? whieh undoubt- 
edly is the right form of this word. . The other reading 
came in no doubt from the Old Testament ‘t Baalzebub,” 
the god of Ekron (2 Kings 1. 2), which it was designed to 
express. As all idolatry was regarded as devil-worship 
(Leviticus 17.7; Deuteronomy 82.17; Psalm 106. 387; 1 Co- 
rinthians 10. 20), so there seems to have been something 
peculiarly satanic about the worship of this hateful god, 
which caused his name tobeasynonymof Satan. Though 
we nowhere read that our Lord was actually called * Beel- 
zebul,’”’ He was charged with being in league with Satan 
under that hateful name (ch. 12, 24, 26), and more. than 
onee Himself was charged with “having a devil” or 
“demon” (Mark 3. 30; John 7. 20; 8, 48). Here it is used 
to denote the most opprobrious language which could be 
applied by one to another. how much more [shall they 
call] them of his household t— ‘the inmates.’ Three 
relations in which Christ stands to his people are here 
mentioned: He is their Teacher—they His disciples; He 
is their Lord—they His servants; He is the Master of the 
household—they its inmates. In all these relations, He 
says here, Heand they are so bound up together that they 
cannot look to fare better than He, and should think it 
enough if they fare no worse, 26. Fear them not. there- 
fore: for there is nothing covered, that shall not be 
revealed; and hid, that shall not be known :—q. d., 
‘There isno use,and no need, of concealing anything; 
right and wrong, truth and error, are about to come into 

- open and deadly collision; and the day is coming when 
all hidden things shall be disclosed, everything seen as it 
is, and every one have his due’ (1 Corinthians 4.5), 27. 
What I tell you in darkness—in the privacy ofa teach- 
ing for which men are not yet ripe—that speak ye in the 
light—for when ye go forth all will be ready—and what 
ye hear in the ear, that preach ye upon the house- 
tops !—Give free and fearless utterance to all that I have 
taught you while yet with you. Objection: But this may 
cost us our life? Answer: It may, but there their power 
ends: 28. And fear not them which kill the body, but 
are not able to kill the soul—In Luke 12. 4, “‘and after 
that have no more that they can do.” but rather fear 
him-—-in Luke this is peculiarly solemn, ‘‘I will forewarn 
you whom ye shall fear,’’ even Him—which is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell—A decisive proof 
this that there is a hell for the body as well as the soul in 
the eternal world; in other words, that the torment 
that awaits the lost will have elements of suffering 
adapted tothe material as well as the spiritual part of 
our nature, both of which, we are assured, will exist 
for ever. In the corresponding warning contained in 
Luke, Jesus calls His disciples ‘‘ My friends,’ as if He 
had felt that such sufferings constituted a bond of pe- 
euliar tenderness between Himand them, 29. Are not 
two sparrows sold for a farthing ?}—In Luke (12. 6) it 
is ‘‘Five sparrows for two farthings;’’ so that, if the 
purchaser took two farthings’ worth, he got one in 
addition—of such small value were they. and one of 
them shall not fall on the ground—exhausted or killed 
—without your Father—‘ Not one of them is forgotten 
before God,” as itisin Luke, 30. But the very hairs of 
your head are all numbered—See Luke 21.18 (and cf, 
for the language 1 Samuel 14, 45; Acts 27, 34), 31. Fear 
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ye not therefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows—Was ever language of such simplicity felt to 
carry such weight as this does? But here lies much of 
the charm and power of our Lord’s teaching. 32. Whoso= 
ever therefore shall confess me before men—“ despising 
the shame”’—him will I confess also before my Father 
which is in heaven—I will not be ashamed of him, but 
will own him before the most august of all assemblies, 
33, But whosoever shall deny me before’ men, him 
will I also deny before my Father which is in heaven 
—before that same assembly: ‘He shall have from Me his 
own treatment of Me on the earth.’ But see on ch. 16, 27. 
34. Think not that Iam come to send peace on earth: 
I came not to send peace, but a sword—strife, discord, 
conflict; deadly opposition between eternally hostile 
principles, penetrating into and rending asunder the 
dearest ties. 35. Kor I am come to set a man at vari- 
ance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother- 
in-law—See on Luke 12, 51-53, 36. And a man’s foes. 
shall be they of his own household— This saying, 
which is quoted, as is the whole verse, from Micah 7. 6, is 
but an extension of the Psalmist’s complaint, Psalm 41, 
9; 55.12-l4, which had its most affecting illustration in 
the treason of Judas against our Lord Himself (John 138, 
18; Matthew 26. 48-50). Hence would arise.the necessity 
of a choice between Christ and the nearest relations, 
which would put them to the severest test. 37. He that 
loveth father or mother more than me, is not worthy 
of me; and he that loveth son or daughter more than 
me, is not worthy of me—Cf. Deuteronomy 33.9. As 
the preference of the one would, in the case supposed, ne- 
cessitate the abandonment of the other, our Lord here, 
with a sublime, yet awful self-respect, asserts His own 
claims to supreine affection. 38, And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy 
of me—a saying which our Lord once and again emphat- 
ically reiterates (ch. 16, 24; Luke 9, 23; 14.27). We have 
become so accustomed to this expression—‘‘ taking up 
one’s cross’’—in the sense of ‘being prepared for trials in 
general for Christ's sake,’ that we are apt to lose sight of 
its primary and proper sense here—‘a preparedness to go 
forth even to crucifixion,’ as when our Lord had to bear 
His own cross on His way to Calvary—a saying the more 
remarkable as our Lord had not as yet given a hint that 
He would die this death, nor was crucifixion a Jewish 
mode of capital punishment. 39, He that findeth his 
life shall lose it: and he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it—another of those pregnant sayings 
which our Lord so often reiterates (ch. 16, 25; Luke 17. 33; 
John 12, 25). The pith of such paradoxical maxims de- 
pends on the double sense attached to the word “ life’—a 
lower and a higher, the natural and the spiritual, the 
temporaland eternal. An entire sacrifice of the lower, with 
all its relationships and interests—or, which is the same 
thing, a willingness to make it—is indispensable to the 
preservation of the higher life; and he who cannot bring 
himself to surrender the one for the sake of the other 
shall eventually lose both, 40. He that receiveth—or 
‘entertaineth’—you, receiveth me; and he that receiv= 
eth me, receiveth him that sent me—As the treatment 
which an ambassador receives is understood and regarded 
as expressing the light in which he that sends him is 
viewed, so, says our Lord here, ‘ Your authority is mine, as 
mine is my Father’s,’ 41. He that receiveth a prophet 
—one divinely commissioned to deliver a message from 
heaven. Predicting future events was no necessary part of 
a prophet’s office, especially as the word is used in the New 
Testament. in the name of a prophet—for his office’ 
sake and love to his master. (See 2 Kings 4. 9,10.) shall 
receive a prophet’s reward—W hat an encouragement to 
those who are not prophets! (See John 3.5-8,) amd he that 
receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
man—from sympathy with his character and esteem for 
himself as: such—shali receive a righteous man’s re= 
ward—for he must himself have the seed of righteous- 
ness who has any real sympathy with it and complacency 
in him who possesses it, 42. And whosoever shall give 
37 
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to drink unto one of these little ones—Beautiful epi- 
vhet! originally taken from Zechariah 13.7, The reference 
is to their lowliness in spirit, their littleness in the eyes 
of an undiscerning world, while high in Heaven’s esteem, 
a cup of cold water oniy—meaning, the smallest service. 
im the name of a disciple—or, as it is in Mark (9, 41), be- 
enuse ye are Christ’s: from love to Me, and to him from 
his connection with me—verily I say unto you, he shall 
in no wise lose his reward—There is here a descending 
climax—"a prophet,” ‘a righteous man,” “a little one;” 
signifying that however low we come down in our ser- 
vices to those that are Christ’s, all that is done for His 
sake, and that bears the stamp of love to His blessed name, 
shall be divinely appreciated and owned and rewarded, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-19. Tire IMPRISONED BAPTIST’S MESSAGE TO HIS 
MASTER—THE REPLY, AND DISCOURSE, ON THE DEPART~ 
URE OF THE MESSENGERS, REGARDING JOHN AND HIS 
Mission. (=—Luke 7, 18-35.) 1. Amd it came to pass, whem 
Jesus had made an end of commanding his—rather, 
‘the’—twelve disciples, he departed thence to teach 
and to preach in their cities—This was scarcely a fourth 
circuit—if we may judge from the less formal way in 
which it was expressed—but, perhaps, a set of visits paid 
to certain places, either not reached at all, or too rapidly 
passed through before, in order to fill up the time till the 
return of the Twelve. As to their labours, nothing is said 
of them by our Evangelist. But Luke (9. 6) says, ‘They 
departed, and went through the towns,” or ‘villages,’ 
‘preaching the Gospel, and healing everywhere,” Mark 
(6. 12, 18), as usual, is more explicit: “And they went out, 
and preached that men should repent, And they cast out 
many devils (or ‘demons'), and anointed with oil many 
that were sick, and healed them.” Though this “ anoint- 
ing with oil’ was not mentioned in our Lord’s instruc- 
tions—at least in any of the records of them—we know it 
to have been practised long after this in the apostolic 
Church (see James 65, 14, and cf. Mark 6. 12, 13)—not medi- 
cinaliy, but as a sign of the healing virtue which was 
communicated by their hands, and a symbol of something 
still more precious. It was wnetion, indeed, but, as BEN- 
GEL remarks, it was something very different from what 
Romanists call extreme unection. He adds, what is very 
probable, that they do not appear to have carried the oil 
about with them, but, as the Jews used oil as a medicine, 
to have employed it just as they found it with the sick, 
in their own higher way. 2 Now when John had 
heard in the prison—For the account of this imprison- 
ment, see on Mark 6, 17-20, the works of Christ, he 
sent, &c.—On the whole passage, see on Luke 7, 18-35, 

20-30. OUTBURST OF FEELING, SUGGESTED TO THE 
MIND OF JESUS BY THE RESULT OF HIS LABOURS IN 
GALILEE, The connection of this with what goes before 
it, and the similarity of its tone, makes it evident, we 
think, that it was delivered on the same occasion, and 
that it is but a new and more comprehensive series of 
reflections in the same strain, 20. Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not. 21. 
Woe unto thee, Chorazin !—not elsewhere mentioned, 
but it must have lain near Capernaum., woe unto 
thee, Bethsaida !—{‘ hunting’ or ‘ fishing-house’—‘a fish- 
ing station’|—on the western side of the Sea of Galilee, 
and to the north of Capernaum,; the birth-place of three 
of the apostles—the brothers Andrew and Peter, and 
Philip. These two cities appear to be singled out to de- 
note the whole region in which they lay—a region 
favoured with the Redeemer’s presence, teaching, and 
works above every other, for if the mighty works— 
*the miracles’— which were done in you had been done 
in Tyre and Sidon—ancient and celebrated commercial 
cities, on the north-eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, lying north of Palestine, and the latter the northern- 
most, As their wealth and prosperity engendered luxury 
and its concomitant evils—irreligion and moral degener- 
acy—their overthrow was repeatedly foretold in ancient 
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prophecy, and once and again fplfilled by victorious ene- 
mies. Yet they were rebuilt, and at this time werein a 
flourishing condition. they would have repented long 
ago in sackcloth and ashes— Remarkable language, 
showing that they had done less violence to conscience, 
and so, in God's sight, were less criminal than the region 
here spoken of. 22. But I say unto you, It shall be 
more tolerakle—more ‘endurable’—for Tyre and Sidon 
at the day of judgment, than for you. 23, And thou, 
Capernaum—(see on ch, 4, 13)—which art exalted unto 
heaven—Not even of Chorazin and Bethsaida is this said. 
For since at Capernaum Jesus had His stated abode 
during the whole period of His public life which He 
spent in Galilee, it was the most favoured spot upon earth, 
the most exalted in privilege. shall be brought down 
to hell; for if the mighty works, which have been 
done in thee, had been done in Sodom—destroyed for 
its pollutions—it would have remained until this day 
—having done no such violence to conscience, and so in- 
curred unspeakably less guilt, 24. But Isay unto you, 
That it shall be more tolerable fox the land of Scdom 
in the day of judgment, than tor thee—' It has been in- 
deed,’ says Dr. STANLEY, ‘more tolerable, in one sense, in 
the day of its earthly judgment, for the land of Sodom 
than for Capernaum; for thename, and perhaps eyen the 
remains of Sodom are still to be found on the shores of 
the Dead Sea; whilst that of Capernaum has, on the Lake 
of Gennesareth, been utterly lost.’ But the judgment of 
which our Lord here speaks is still future; a judgment 
not on material cities, but their responsible inhabitants 
—a judgment final and irretrievable.. 25. At that time 
Jesus answered and said—We are not to understand by 
this, that the previous discourse had been concluded; 
and that this is a record only of something said about the 
same period. For the connection is most close, and the 
word ‘‘answered’’—which, when there is no one to 
answer, refers to something just before said, or rising in 
the mind of the speaker in consequence of something 
said—confirms this. What Jesus here “answered” evi- 
dently was the melancholy results of His ministry, 
lamented over in the foregoing verses. Itis as if He had 
said, ‘Yes; but there is a brighter side of the picture; 
even in those who have rejected the message of eternal 
life, it.is the pride of their own hearts only which has 
blinded them, and the glory of the truth does but the 
more appear in their inability to receive it: Nor have all 
rejected it even here; souls thirsting for salvation have 
drawn water with joy from the wells of salvation; the 
weary have found rest; the hungry have been filled with 
good things, while the rich have been sent empty away.’ 
I thank thee—rather, ‘I assent to thee.’ But this is not 
strong enough. The idea of ‘ full’ or ‘ cordial’ concurrence 
is conveyed by the preposition. The thing expressed is 
adoring acquiescence, holy satisfaction with that law of 
the Divine procedure about to be mentioned, And as, 
when He afterwards uttered the same words, He “ ex- 
ulted in spirit’? (see on Luke 10. 21), probably He did the 
same now, though not recorded. O Father, Lord of 
heaven and earth—He so styles His Father here, to sig- 
nify that from Him of right emanates all such high 
arrangements. because thou hast hid these things— 
the knowledge of these saving truths—from the wise 
and prudent. The former of these terms points to the 
men who pride themselves upon their speculative or 
philosophical attainments; the latter to the men of 
worldly shrewdness—the clever, the sharp-witted, the 
men of affairs. The distinction is a natural one, and was 
well understood. (See 1 Corinthians 1. 19, &¢e.) But why 
had the Father hid from such the things that belonged 
to their peace, and why did Jesus so emphatically set His 
seal to this arrangement? Because it is not for the 
offending and revolted to speak or to speculate, but to 
listen to Him from whom we have broken loose, that we 
may learn whether there be any recovery for us at all 

and if there be, on what principles—of what nature—to 
what ends. To bring our own “ wisdom and prudence?’ 
to such questions is impertinent and presumptuons; and 
if the truth regarding them, or the glory of it, be “hid” 
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from us, it is but a fitting retribution, to which all the 

t-minded will set their seal along with Jesus. But, 
Thou hast revealed them unto babes—to babelike men; 
men of unassuming docility, men who, conscious that 
they know nothing, and have noright to sit in judgment 
on the things that belong to their peace, determine sim- 
ply to “hear what God the Lord will eens Such are 
well called ‘‘babes.’”’ (See Hebrews 4. 13; 1 Corinthians 
13. 11; 14.20; &c.) 26. Even so, Father; for so it seemed 
good—the emphatic and chosen term for expressing any 
object of Divine complacency ; whether Christ Himself 
(see on ch. 3.17), or God's gracious eternal arrangements 
(see on Philippians 2. 13)—in thy sight—This is just a 
sublime echo of the foregoing words; as if Jesus, when 
He uttered them, had paused to reflect on it, and as if the 
glory of it—not so much in the light of its own reasonable- 
ness as of God's absolute will that so itshould be—had 
filled His soul. 27. Ali things are delivered unto me 
of my Fiather—He does not say, They are revealed—as to 
one who knew them not, and was an entire stranger to 
them save as they were discovered to him—but, They are 
‘delivered over,’ or ‘committed,’ to me of my Father; 
meaning the whole administration of the kingdom of 
grace. So in John 3. 35, “fhe Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into His hand” (see on that verse), 
But though the “‘all things’’ in both these passages refer 
properly to the kingdom of grace, they of course include 
all things necessary to the full execution of that trust— 
that is, unlimited power. (So ch. 28.18; John 17. 2; Ephe- 
sians 1, 22.) and mo man knoweth the Son, but the 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father, save 
the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will—or 
‘willeth’—to reveal him—What a saying is this, that 
‘the Father and the Son are mutually and exclusively 
known to each other!’ A higher claim to equality with 
the Father cannot be conceived. Either, then, we have 
here one of the most revolting assumptions ever uttered, 
or the proper Divinity of Christ should to Christians be 
beyond dispute. ‘But alas for me!’ may some burdened 
soul, sighing for relief, here exclaim. If it be thus with 
us, what can any poor creature do but lie down in passive 
despair, unless he could dare to hope that he may be one 
of the favoured class ‘to whom the Son is willing to re- 
yeal the Father?’ But nay. This testimony to the soy- 
ereignty of that gracious ‘ will,’”? on which alone men’s 
salvation depends, is designed but to reveal the source 
and enhance the glory of it when once imparted—not to 
paralyze or shut the soul up in despair. Hear, accord- 
ingly, what follows: 28. Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest 
—Incomparable, ravishing sounds these—if ever such 
were heard in this weary, groaning world! What gen- 
tleness, what sweetness is there in the very style of the 
inyitation— Hither to Me:’ and in the words, ‘All ye 
that toil and are burdened,’ the universal wretchedness 
of man is depicted, on both its sides—the active and the 
passive forms of it, 29. Take my yoke upon you—the 
yoke of subjection to Jesus—and learn of me; for Lam 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls—As Christ’s willingness to empty Himself to 
the uttermost of His Father’s requirements was the 
spring of ineffible repose to His own Spirit, so in the 
same track does He invite all to follow Him, with the 
assurance of the same experience, 30. For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light—Matchless paradox, even 
amongst the paradoxically couched maxims in which 
our Lord delights! That rest which the soul experi- 
ences when once safe under Christ’s wing makes all 
yokes easy, all burdens light. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-8. PLUCKING CORN-EARS ON THE SABBATH DAY. 
(=Mark 2. 23-28; Luke 6. 1-5.) The season of the year when 
this occurred is determined by the event itself. Ripe 
eorn-ears are only found in the fields just before harvest, 
The barley harvest seems clearly intended here, at the 
close of our March and beginning of our April, It coin- 
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cided with the Passover-season, as the wheat harvest with 
Pentecost. But in Luke(6.1)we have a still more definite 
note of time, if we could be certain of the meaning of the 
peculiar term which he employs to express it. ‘It came 
to pass (he says) on the sabbath, which was the jirst-see- 
ond,” for that is the proper rendering of the word, and not 
“the second sabhath after the first,’’ as in our version. Of 
the various conjectures what this may mean, that of SCcAL- 
IGER is the most approved, and, as we think, the freest 
from difficulty, viz., ‘the first sabbath after the second 
day of the Passover;’ i. c., the first of the seven sabbaths 
which were to be reckoned from the second day of the 
Passover, which was itself a sabbath, until the next feast, . 
the feast of Pentecost (Leviticus 23.15, 16; Deuteronomy 
16.9, 10). In this case, the day meant by the Evangelist is 
the first of those seven sabbaths intervening between 
Passover and Pentecost, And if we areright in regarding 
the “ feast’? mentioned in John 5.1 as a Passover, and con- 
sequently the second during our Lord’s public ministry 
(see on that passage), this plucking of the ears of corn 
must have oceurred immediately after the scene and the 
Discourse recorded in John 5., which, doubtless, would 
induce our Lord to hasten His departure for the north, to 
avoid the wrath of the Pharisees, which He had kindled 
at Jerusalem. Here, accordingly, we find Him in the 
fields—on His way probably to Galilee. 1. At that time 
Jesus went on the sabbath day through the corn— 
“the corn-fields’” (Mark 2.23; Luke 6.1). and his discie 
ples were an hungered—not as.one may be before bis 
regular meals; but evidently from shortness of pro- 
visions: for Jesus defends their plucking the corn-ears 
and eating them on the plea of necessity. and began to 
pluck the ears of corn, and to eat—‘ rubbing them in 
their hands” (Luke 6.1), 2. But when the Pharisees 
saw it, they said unto him, Behold, thy disciples do 
that which is not lawful todo upon the sabbath day— 
The act itself was expressly permitted (Deuteronomy 23, 
25). But as being “servile work,’ which was prohibited 
on the sabbath day, it was regarded as sinful, 3. But he 
said unto them, Have ye not read—or, as Mark has it,. 
“Have ye never read’’—what David did (1 Samuel 21. 
1-4) when he was-an hungered, and they that were 
with him; 4. How he entered into the house of God, 
and did eat the showbread, which was not lawful for 
him to eat, neither for them which were with him, 
but only for the priests? No example could be more 
apposite than this. The man after God’s own heart, of 
whom the Jews ever boasted, when suffering in God’s 
cause and straitened for provisions, asked and obtained 
from the high priest what, according to the law, it was 
illegal for any one save the priests to touch. Mark (2, 26) 
says this occurred ‘tin the days of Abiathar the high 
priest.’? But this means not during his high priesthood 
—for it was under that of his father Ahimelech—but sim- 
ply, in his time. Ahimelech was soon succeeded by Abi- 
athar, whose connection with David, and prominence 
during his reign, may account for his name, rather than 
his father’s, being here introduced. Yet there is not a 
little confusion in what is said of these priests in differ- 
ent parts of the Old Testament. Thus he is called both 
the son and the father of Ahimelech (1 Samuel 22, 20; 
2 Samuel 8.17); and Ahimelech is called Abiah (1 Samuel 
14, 3), and Abimelech (1 Chronicles 18,16), 5. Or have ye 
not read in the law, how that on the sabbath days 
the priests in the temple profane the sabbath —by 
doing ‘servile work’’—and are blameless ?—The double 
offerings required on the sabbath day (Numbers 28, 9) 
could not be presented, and the new-baked showbread 
(Leviticus 24.5; 1 Chronicles 9.32) could not be prepared 
and presented every sabbath morning, without a good 
deal of servile work on the part of the priests; not to 
speak of cireumcision, which, when the child’s eighth 
day happened to fall on a sabbath, had to be performed 
by the priests on that day. (See on John 7. 22, 23.) 6. But 
Isay unto you, That in this place is One greater than 
the tempie—or rather, according to the reading which is 
best supported, ‘something greater,’ The argument stands 
thus: ‘The ordinary rules for the observance of the sab- 
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bath give way before the requirements of the temple; but 
there are rights here before which the temple itself must 
give way.’ Thus indirectly, but not the less decidedly, 
does our Lord put in His own claims to consideration in 
this question—claims to be presently put in even more 
nakedly. 7. But if ye had known what [this] mean- 
eth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice—(Hosea 6. 6; 
Micah 6. 6-8, &c.) See on ch. 9.13. ye would not have 
condemned the guiltless—g. d., ‘Had ye understood the 
great principle of all religion, which the Scripture every- 
where recognizes—that ceremonial observances must give 
way before moral duties, and particularly the necessities 
of nature—ye would have refrained from these captious 
complaints against men who in this matter are blame- 
less.’ But our Lord added a specific application of this 
great principle to the law of the sabbath, preserved only 
in Mark: “‘And he said unto them, the sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the sabbath” (Mark 2, 27) A 
glorious and far-reaching maxim, alilke for the perma- 
nent establishment of the sabbath and the true freedom 
of its observance, 8. For the Son of man is Lord [even] 
of the sabbath day—In what sense now is the Son of man 
Lord of the sabbath day? Not surely to abolish it—that 
surely were a strange lordship, especially just after saying 
that it was made or instituted for MAN—but to own it, to 
interpret it, to preside over it, and to ennoble it, by merging 
it in the * Lord’s Day” (Revelation 1. 10), breathing into it 
an air of liberty and love necessarily unknown before, 
and thus making it the nearest resemblance to the eter- 
nal sabbatism. 

9-21. THE HEALING OF A WITHERED HAND ON THE 
SABBATH DAY, AND RETIREMENT OF JESUS TO AVOID 
DANGER. (=Mark 3. 1-12; Luke 6. 6-11.) Healing of a 
Withered Iand (v. 9-14). 9. And when he was departed 
thence—but ‘fon another sabbath” (Luke 6. 6)—he went 
into their synagogue—‘‘and taught.” He had now, no 
doubt, arrived in Galilee; but this, it would appear, did 
not occur aft Capernaum, for after it was over He “ with- 
drew Himself,” it is said, ‘‘to the sea’ (Mark 3. 7), whereas 
Capernaum was at the sea, And, behold, there was a 
man which had his hand withered—disabled by paral- 
ysis (as 1 Kings 13.4). It was his right’ hand, as Luke 
graphically notes, And they asked him, saying, Is it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath days? that they might 
accuse him—Matthew and Luke say they “ watched Him 
whether He would heal on the sabbath day.”” They were 
now come to the length of dogging His steps, tocollect ma- 
terials for a charge of impiety against Him. It is proba- 
ble that it was to their thoughts rather than their words 
that Jesus addressed Himself in what follows. 11, And 
he said unto them, What man shall there be among 
you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit 
on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and 
liftit out? 12. How much then is a man better than 
a sheep!—Resistless appeal! “righteous man regard- 
eth the life of his beast” (Proverbs 12. 10), and would in- 
stinctively rescue it from death or suffering on the sab- 
bath day; how much more his nobler fellow-man! But 
the reasoning, as given in the other two Gospels, is singu- 
larly striking: “But He knew their thoughts, and said to 
the man which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand 
forth in the midst. And he arose and stood forth. Then 
said Jesus unto them, I will ask you one thing: Is it law- 
ful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do evil? to save 
life or to destroy it?” (Luke 6. 8, 9) or as in Mark (3, 4), “to 
kill?” He thus shuts them up to this startling alterna- 
tive: ‘Not to do good, when it is in the power of our hand 
to do it, is to do evil; not to save life, when we can, is to 
kill’—and must the letter of the sabbath rest be kept at 
this expense? This unexpected thrust shut their mouths, 
By this great ethical principle our Lord, we see, held 
Himself bound,as man, But here we raust turn to Mark, 
whose graphic details make the second Gospel so exceed- 
ingly precious. ‘“‘ When He had looked round about on 
them with anger, being grieved for the hardness of their 
hearts, He saith unto the man” (Mark 3.5). This is one 
of the very few passages in the Gospel history which re- 
veai our Lord’s feelings. How holy this anger was ap- 
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pears from the “grief” which mingled with it at “the 
hardness of their hearts.” 13. Then saith he to the 
man, Stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it 
forth—the power to obey going forth with the word of 
command. and it was restored whole, like as the 
other—The poor man, having faith in this wonderfu. 
Healer—which no doubt the whole scene would singular- 
ly help to strengthen—disregarded the proud and ven- 
omous Pharisees, and thus gloriously put them to shame, ~ 
14. Then the Pharisees went out, and held a council 
against him, how they might destroy him—This is 
the first explicit mention of their murderous designs 
against our Lord. Luke (6. 11) says, “they were filled with 
madness, and communed one with another what they 
might do to Jesus.” But their doubt was not, whether to 
get rid of Him, but how to compass it. Mark (38. 6), as 
usual, is more definite: ‘The Pharisees went forth, and 
straightway took counsel with the Herodians against 
Him, how they might destroy Him.’ These Herodians 
were supporters of Herod’s dynasty, created by Cesar— 
a political rather than religious party. The Pharisees 
regarded them as untrue to their religion and country. 
But here we see them combining together against Christ 
as a common enemy, So on a subsequent occasion, ch, 
22. 15, 16. 

Jesus Retires to Avoid Danger (v, 15-21), 15. Bat when 
Jesus knew it, he withdrew himself from thence— 
whither, our Evangelist says not; but Mark (8.7) says 
“it was to the sea’’—to some distance, no doubt, from the 
scene of the miracle, the madness, and the plotting just 
recorded, and great multitudes followed him, and 
he healed them all—Mark gives the following interest- 
ing details: “A great multitude from Galilee followed 
Him, and from Judea, and from Jerusalem, and from 
Idumea, and from beyond Jordan; and they about Tyre 
and Sidon, a great multitude, when they had heard what 
great things he did, came unto Him. And he spake to 
His disciples, that a small ship’—or ‘ wherry’—‘“should 
wait on Him because of the multitude, lest they should 
throng Him. For He had healed many; insomuch that 
they pressed upon Him for to touch Him, as many as had 
plagues. And unclean spirits, when they saw Him, fell 
down before Him, and cried, saying, Thou art the Son of 
God. And He straitly charged them that they should 
not make Him known” (Mark 3. 7-12). How glorious this 
extorted homage to the Son of God! But as this was not 
the time, so neither were they the fitting preachers, as 
BENGEL says. (See on Mark 1, 25, and cf. James 2. 19.) 
Coming back now to our Evangelist: after saying, “He 
healed them all,” he continues: 16. And charged them 
—the healed—that they should not make him known 
—(See on ch, 8.4.) 17. That it might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying (Isaiah 42. 
1), 18. Behold my servant, whom I have chosen; my 
beloved, in whom my soul is well pleased: I will put 
my Spirit upon him, and he shall show judgment to 
the Gentiles. 19. He shall not strive nor cry; neither 
shall any man hear his voice in the streets. 20. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
shall he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto 
victory—“unto truth,” says the Hebrew original, and 
the LXX. also. But our Evangelist merely seizes the 
spirit, instead of the letter of the prediction in this point, 
The grandeur and completeness of Messiah’s victories 
would prove, it seems, not more wonderful than the un- 
obtrusive noiselessness with which they were to be 
achieved, And whereas one rough touch will break a 
bruised reed, and quench the flickering, smoking flax, 
His it should be, with matchless tenderness, love, and 
skill, to lift up the meek, to strengthen the weak hands 
and confirm the feeble knees, to comfort all that mourn, 
to say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear 
not. 21. And in his name shall the Gentiles trust— 
Part of His present audience were Gentiles—from Tyre 
and Sidon—first-fruits of the great Gentile haryest con- 
templated in the prophecy. 

22-37.. A BLIND AND DUMB DEMONIAC HEALED, AND 
REPLY TO THE MALIGNANT EXPLANATION PUT UPON IT, 


Blind-and Dumb Demoniac Healed. 
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(=Mark 3. 20-30; Luke 11. 14-23,) The precise time of this 
section is uncertain, Judging from the statements with 
_ which Mark introduces it, we should conclude that it was 
when our Lord’s popularity was approaching its zenith, 
and so before the feeding of the five thousand, But, on 
the other hand, the advanced state of the charges brought 
against our Lord, and the plainness of His warnings and 
denunciations in reply, seem to favour the later period at 
which Luke introduces it, ‘And the multitude,” says 
Mark (3. 20, 21), ‘cometh together again,” referring back 
to the immense gathering which Mark had before re- 
corded (ch. 2. 2)—‘‘so that they could not so much as eat 
bread. And when His friends’”—or rather, ‘relatives,’ as 
appears from v. 31, and see on ch, 12. 44—“‘ heard of it, they 
went out to lay hold on Him; for they said, He is beside 
Himself.” Cf. 2 Corinthians 5, 13, ‘For whether we be 
beside ourselves, it is to God.” 22. Then was brought 
unto him one possessed with a devil—or ‘a demonized 
person’—blind and dumb, and he healed him, inso- 
much that the blind and the dumb both spake and 
saw. 23. And allthe people were amazed, and said, 
Is not this the son of David ?—The form of the interroga- 
tive requires this to be rendered, ‘Is this the Son of David?’ 
And as questions put in this form (in Greek) suppose 
doubt, and expect rather a negative answer, the meaning 
is, ‘Can it possibly be?’—the people thus indicating their 
secret impression that this must be He; yet saving them- 
selves from the wrath of the ecclesiastics, which a direct 
assertion of it would have brought upon them, (See ona 
similar question in John 4, 29; and on the phrase, “Son 
of David,” on ch. 9, 27.) 24. But when the Pharisees 
heard it—Mark (3. 22) says, ‘‘ the scribes which came down 
from Jerusalem ;” so that this had been a hostile party of 
the ecclesiastics, who had come all the way from Jerusa- 
lem to eollect naterials for a charge against Him. (See 
on v, 14.) they said, This fellow—an expression of con- 
tempt—doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub— 
rather, Beelzebul (see on ch, 10. 25)—the prince of the 
devils—Two things are here implied—first, that the bit- 
terest enemies of our Lord were unable to deny the 
reality of His miracles; and next, that they believed in 
an organized infernal kingdom of evil, under one chief. 
This belief would be of small consequence, had not our 
Lord set His seal to it; but this He immediately does. 
Stung by the unsophisticated testimony of ‘all the peo- 
ple,” they had no way of holding out against His claims 
but by the desperate shift of ascribing His miracles to 
Satan. 25. And Jesus knew their thoughts—‘ called 
them” (Mark 3, 23), and said unto them, Every king- 
dom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; 
and every city or house—i. ¢., household — divided 
against itself shall not stand: 26. And if Satan cast 
out Satan, he is divided against himself; how shall 
then his kingdom stand?—The argument here is irre- 
sistible. ‘No organized society can stand—whether king- 
dom, city, or household—when turned against itself; such 
intestine war is suicidal: But the works I do are destruc- 
tive of Satan’s kingdom: That I should be in league with 
satan, therefore, is incredible and absurd.’ 27. Andif I 
py Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your chil- 
dren—‘ your sons,’ meaning here the ‘disciples’ or pupils 
of the Pharisees, who were so termed after the familiar 
language of the Old Testament in speaking of the sons of 
the prophets. (1 Kings 20.35; 2 Kings 2. 3, &c.) Our Lord 
here seems to admit that such works were wrought by 
them; in which case the Pharisees stood self-condemned, 
as expressed in Luke (Ill. 19), “Therefore shall they be 
your judges.” 28. But if I cast out devils by the Spirit 
of God—In Luke (11. 20) it is, “ with (or ‘by’) the finger of 
God.” This latter expression is just a figurative way of 
representing the power of God, while the former tells us 
the living Personal Agent was made use of by the Lord Jesus 
In every exercise of that power. then—‘tno doubt” (Luke 
11. 20)—the kingdom of God is come unto you—rather 
*upon you,’ as the same expression is rendered in Luke: 
—q.d., ‘If this expulsion of Satan is, and can be, by no 
no other than the Spirit of God, then is his Destroyer 
already in the midst of you, and that kingdom which is 
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destined to supplant his is already rising on its ruins,’ 
29. Or else how can one enter into a—or rather, ‘ the’~ 
strong man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first 
bind the strong man? and then he will spoil his 
house. 30. He that is not with me is against me; and 
he that gathereth not with me scattereth abroad—On 
this important parable, in connection with the corre- 
sponding one, v. 438-45, see on Luke 11. 21-26,. 31. Where- 
fore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy 
shall be forgiven unto men—The word “blasphemy” 
properly signifies ‘detraction,’ or ‘slander.’ In the New 
Testament it is applied, as it is here, to tituperation di- 
rected against God as well as against men; and in this 
sense it is to be understood as an aggravated form of sin. 
Well, says our Lord, all sin—whether in its ordinary or 
its more aggravated forms—shall find forgiveness with 
God. Accordingly, in Mark (3, 28) the language is still 
stronger: ‘‘ All sin shall be forgiven unto the sons of men, 
and blasphemies wherewith soever they shall blas- 
pheme.” There is no sin whatever, it seems, of which it 
may be said, ‘That is not a pardonable sin.’ This glori- 
ous assurance is not to be limited by what follows; but, 
on the contrary, what follows is to be explained by this. 
but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven unto men. 32, And whosoever speaketh 
a word against the Son of man, it shall be forgiven 
him : but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come—In Mark the language is 
awfully strong, “ hath never forgiveness, but is in danger 
of eternal damnation’’—or rather, according to what ap- 
pears to be the preferable though very unusual reading, 
‘in danger of eternal guilt’—a guilt which he will under- 
lie for ever. Mark has the important addition (w. 30), 
“ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit.” (See on 
ch. 10. 25.) What, then, is this sin against the Holy Ghost 
-—the unpardonable sin? One thing is clear: Its unpar- 
donableness cannot arise from anything in the nature of 
sin itself; for that would bea naked contradiction to the 
emphatic declaration of v. 31, that all manner of sin is 
pardonable, And what is this but the fundamental truth 
of the Gospel? (See Acts 138. 38, 39; Romans 3. 22, 24; 1 
John 1,7, &c.) Then, again, when itis said (v. 82), that to 
speak against or blaspheme the Son of man is pardonable, 
but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is not par- 
donable, it is not to be conceived that this arises from 
any greater sanctity in the one blessed Person than the 
other. These remarks so narrow the question that the 
true sense of our Lord’s words seem to disclose them- 
selves at once. It isa contrast between slandering “the 
Son of man” in His veiled condition and unfinished work— 
which might be done ‘‘ignorantly, in unbelief” (1 Timo- 
thy 1. 13), and slandering the same blessed Person after 
the blaze of glory which the Holy Ghost was soon to throw 
around His claims, and in the full knowledge of all that. 
This would be to slander Him with eyes open, or to do it 
“presumptuously.”? To blaspheme Christ in the former 
condition—when even the apostles stumbled at many 
things—left them still open to conviction on fuller light: 
but to blaspheme Him in the latter condition would be to 
hate the light the clearer it became, and resolutely to 
shut it out; which, of course, precludes salvation, (See on 
Hebrews 10, 26-29.) The Pharisees had not as yet done 
this; but in charging Jesus with being in league with 
hell they were displaying beforehand a malignant deter- 
mination to shut their eyes to all evidence, and so, bor- 
dering upon, and in spirit committing the unpardonable 
sin. 33. Either make the tree good, &c. 34. O gen- 
eration of vipers (see on ch, 3.7), how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance of 
the heart the mouth speaketh—a principle obvious 
enough, yet of deepest significance and vast application. 
In Luke 6. 45 we find it uttered as part of the discourse 
delivered after the choice of the apostles, 35. A good 
man, out of the good treasure of the heart, bringeth 
—or ‘ putteth’ farth good things: and an evil man, ont 
of the evil treasure, bringeth—or ‘putteth’ forth evil 
things—The word * putteth’ indicates the spontaneousness 
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of what comes from the heart; for it is out of the abun- 
dance of the heart that the mouth speaketh. .We have 
here a new application of a former saying (see on ch. 7. 16- 
2). Here, the sentiment is, ‘There are but two kingdoms, 
interests, parties—with the proper workings of each: If I 
promote the one, I cannot belong to the other; but they 
that set themselves in wilful opposition to the kingdom 
of light openly proclaim to what other kingdom they 
belong. As for you,in what ye have now uttered, ye have 
but revealed the venomous malignity of your hearts.’ 
36. But I say unto you, That every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in 
the day of judgment—They mightsay, ‘It was nothing: 
we meant no evil; we merely threw out a supposition, as 
one way of accounting for the miracle we witnessed ; if it 
will not stand, let it go; why make so much of it, and 
bear down with such severity for it?’ Jesus replies, ‘It 
was not nothing, and at the great day will not be treated 
as nothing: Words, as the index of the heart, however 
idle they may seem, will be taken account of, whether 
good or bad, in estimating character in the day of judg- 
ment.’ 

38-50. A SIGN DEMANDED, AND THE REPLY—HIsS MOTHER 
AND BRETUREN SEEK TO SPEAK WITH HIM, AND. THE 
ANSWER. (- Luke 11. 16, 24-36; Mark 3. 31-385; Luke 8, 19- 
21.) A Sign demanded, and the Reply (v, 38-15.) The occa- 
sion of this section was manifestly the same with that of 
the preceding, 38. Bhen certain of the scribes and of 
the Pharisees answered, saying, Master —‘eacher,’ 
equivalent to ‘ Rabbi’—we would see a sign from thee— 
a sign from heaven” (Luke 11, 16); something of an im- 
mediate and decisive nature, to show, not that his miracles 
were veal—that they seemed willing to concede—but that 
they were trom aboye, not from beneath. These were not. 
the same class with those who charged Him with being 


in league with Satan (as we see from Luke 11, 15, 16); but . 


as the spirit of both was similar, the tone of severe rebuke 
is continued, 39, Hut he answered and said unto them 
—‘ when the people were gathered thick together’ (Luke 
11. 29)—am evii and adulterous generation—This latter 
expression is best explained by Jeremiah 3, 20, ‘Surely as 
a wife treacherously departeth from her husband, so have 
ye dealt treacherously with me, O house of Israel, saith 
the Lord.” For this was the relationship in which He 
stood to the covenant people—* 1am married unto you” 
(Jeremiah 3, 14). seeketh after a sign —In the eye of 
Jesus this class were but the spokesmen of their genera- 
tion, the exponents of the reigning spirit of unbelief. and 
there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign of the 
prophet Jonas. 40. For as Jonas was—‘‘a sign unto 
the Ninevites, so shall also the Son of man be to this gene- 
ration” (Luke 11, 30), For as Jonas was three days and 
three nighis im the whale’s belly (Jonah 1. 17), so shall 
the Son of man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth — This was the second. public an- 
nouncement of His resurrection three days after His 
death. (For the first, see John 2, 19.) Jonah’s case was 
analogous to this, as being a signal judgment of God; re- 
versed in three days; and followed by a glorious mission 
to the Gentiles. The expression “in the heart of the 
earth,’ suggested by the expression of Jonah with respect 
to the sea (2.5, in LX X.), means simply the grave, but this 
considered as the most emphatic expression of real and 
total entombment, The period during which Hg was to 
lie in the grave is here expressed in round numbers, ac- 
cording to the Jewish way of speaking, which was to 
regard any part of a day, however small, included within 
a period of days, as a full day. (See 1 Samuel 30, 12, 13; 
Esther 4. 16; 5. 1; ch. 27. 63, 61, &e.) 41, The men’ of 
Nineveh shall rise in Judgment with this generation, 
&¢e.—The Ninevites, though heathens, repented at a man’s 
preaching; while they, God’s covenant people, repented 
not at the preaching of the Son of God—whose supreme 
dignity is rather implied here than expressed. 42. The 
queen of the south shall rise up in the judgment 
with this generation, &c,—The queen of Sheba—a tract 
in Arabia, near the shores of the Red Sea—came from a 
remote country, “south” of Judea, to hear the wisdom of 
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a mere man, though a gifted one, and was transported 
with wonder at what she saw and heard (1 Kings 10. 1-9), 
They, when a Greater than Solomon had come to them, 
despised and rejected, slighted and slandered Him, 43- 
45. When the unclean spirit is gone out of a man, 
«&e.—On this important parable, in connection with the 
corresponding one—»v, 20—see on Luke 11. 21-26. A charm- 
ing little incident, given only in Luke 11. 27, 28, seems to 
have its proper place here, ‘‘ And it came to pass, as He 
spake these things, a certain woman of the company’’— 
‘out of the crowd’—“ lifted up her voice and said unto Him, 
Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps which 
Thou hast sucked.”’, With true womanly feeling she envies 
the mother of such a wonderful Teacher. And a higher 
and better than she had said as much before her (see on 
Luke 1, 28). 42, How does our Lord, then, treat it? Heis 
far from condemning it. He only holds up as “blessed 
rather’ another class; “‘ But he said, Yea rather, blessed 
are they that hear the word of God,and keep it’—in other 
words, the humblest real saint of God. How utterly alien 
is this sentiment from the teaching of the Church of 
Rome, which would doubtless excommunicate any one 
of its members that dared to talk inssuch a strain! 

His Mother and Brethren Seck to Speak with Him, and the 
Answer (v. 46-50), 46. While he yet talked to the people, 
behold, his mother and his brethren (see on ch. 13, 55, 
56) stood without, desiring to speak with him—‘and 
could not come at Him for the press’? (Luke 8. 19). For 
what, purpose these came, we learn from Mark 3, 20,21, 
In His zeal and ardour He seemed indifferent both to food 
and repose,ane ‘they went to lay hold of Him” as one 
“beside. himselt. Mark says graphically, “And the 
multitude sat about Him’’—or ‘around Him.’ 47. Then 
one said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy 
brethren stand without, desiring to speak with thee, 
&¢e.—Absorbed in, the awful warnings He was pouring 
forth, He felt this to be an unseasonable interruption, 
fitted, to dissipate the impression made upon the large 
audience—such an interruption as duty to the nearest 
relatives did not require Him to give way to, But instead 
of a direct rebuke, He seizes on the incident to convey a 
sublime lesson, expressed in a style of inimitable conde- 
scension, 49. And he stretched forth his hand toward 
his disciples.. How graphic is this! It is the language 
evidently of an eye-witness —and said, Beheld my 
mother and my brethren! 50. For whosoever shall 
do the will of my Father which is in heaven, the 
same is my brother, and sister, and mother —q, d., 
‘There stand here the members of a family transcending 
and surviving this of earth: Filial subjection to the will 
of my Father in heaven is the indissoluble bond of union 
between Me and all its members; and whosoever enters 
this hallowed circle becomes to Me brother, and sister, and 
mother! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-52. Jesus TEACHES BY PARABLES. (=Mark 4, 
1-34; Luke 8. 4-18; 13, 18-20.) Introduction (v. 1-3), 1. The 
same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the 
sea-[side.] 2. And great multitudes were gathered to- 
gether unto him, so that he went into a ship—the 
article in-the received text wants authority—and sat; 
and the whole multitude stood on the shore—How 
graphic this picture!—no doubt from the pen of an eye- 
witness, himself impressed with the scene. It was “the 
same day’’ on which the foregoing solemn discourse was 
discovered, when His kindred thought Him “ beside Him- 
self” for His indifference to food and repose—that same day 
retiring to the sea-shore of Galilee, and there seating Him- 
self, perhaps for coolness and rest, the crowds again Bock 
around Him, and He is fain to push off from them, in the 
boat usually kept in readiness for Him; yet only to begin, 
without waiting to rest, a new course of teaching by 
paralues to the eager. multitudes that lined the shore, 
To the parables of our. Lord there is nothing in all lan- 
guage to be compared, for simplicity, grace, fulness, 
and variety of spiritual teaching. They are adapted to 
all classes and stages of advancement, being understood 
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by each according to the measure of his spiritual capacity. 
3. And he spake many things unto them in parables, 
saying, &c.—These parables are SEVEN in number; and 
itis not a little remarkable that while this is the sacred 
number, the first Four of them were spoken to the mixed 
multitude, while the remaining THREE were spoken to 
the Twelve in private—these divisions, four and three, 
being themselves notable in the symbolical arithmetic 
of Scripture. Another thing remarkable in the structure 
of these parables is, that while the first of the Seven— 
that of the Sower—is of the nature of an Introduction to 
the whole, the remaining Six consist of three pairs—the 
Second and Seventh, the Third and Fourth, and the Fifth 
and Sixth, corresponding to each other; each pair setting 
forth the same general truths, but with a certain diversity 
of aspect. All this can hardly’ be accidental. 

First Parable: THE SOWER (v. 3-9, 18-23). This parable 
may be entitled, THE EFFECT OF THE WORD DEPENDENT 
ON THE STATE OF THE HEART. For the exposition of this 
parable, see on Mark 4. 1-9, 14-20. 

Reason for Teaching in Parables (v. 10-17), 10. And the 
disciples came, and said unto him—‘“they that were 
with Him, when they were alone” (Mark 4, 10)—Why 
speakest thou to them in parables?—Though before 
this He had couched some things in the parabolic form, 
for more vivid illustration, it would appear that He now, 
for the first time, formally employed this method of 
teaching. 11. He answered and said unto them, Be- 
cause it is given unto you to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven—The word ‘‘mysteries” in 
Scripture is not used in its classical sense—of ‘religious 
secrets,’ nor yet of ‘things incomprehensible, or in their 
own nature difficult to be understood’—but in the sense of 
‘things of purely Divine revelation,’ and, usually, ‘things 
darkly announced under the ancient economy, and during 
all that period darkly understood, but fully published 
under the Gospel’ (1 Corinthians 2, 6-10; Ephesians 3, 3-6, 
8,9). “The mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” then, 
mean those glorious Gospel truths which at that time 
only the more advanced disciples could appreciate, and 
they but partially. but to them it is not given—(See on 
ch, 11, 25.) Parables serve the double purpose of revealing 
and concealing ; presenting ‘the mysteries of the kingdom’ 
to those who know and relish them, though in never so 
small a degree,in a new and attractive light; but to those 
who are insensible to spiritual things yielding only, as so 
many tales, some temporary entertainment, 12. For 
whosoever hath—i, e., keeps; as a thing which he values 
—to him shall be given, and he shall have more abun- 
dance—he will be rewarded by an increase of what he so 
much prizes—but whosoever hath not—who lets this go 
or lie unused, as a thing on which he sets no value—from 
him shall be taken away even that he hath—or as it 
is in Luke (8. 18), “what he seemeth to have,” or‘ thinketh 
he hath.’ This is a principle of immense importance, 
and, like other weighty sayings, appears to have been 
uttered by our Lord on more than one occasion, and in 
different connections. (See on ch, 25,9.) As a great ethical 
principle, we see it in operation everywhere, under the 
general law of habdil ; in virtue of which moral principles 
become stronger by exercise, while by disuse, or the exer- 
cise of their contraries, they wax weaker, and at length 
expire. The same principle reigns in the intellectual 
world, and even in the animal—if not in the vegetable 
also—as the facts of physiology sufficiently prove. Here, 
however, it is viewed as a Divine ordination, as a judicial 
retribution in continual operation under the Divine ad- 
ministration. 13. Therefore speak I to them in- para= 
bles—which our Lord, be it observed, did not begin todo 
till His miracles were malignantly ascribed to Satan. 
because they seeing, see not—They “saw,” for the light 
shone on them as never light shone before; but they “saw 
not,” for they closed their eyes—and hearing, they hear 
not; neither do they ‘understand—They “heard,” for 
He taught them who “spake as never man spake;” but 
they “heard not,” for they took nothing in, apprehending 
not the soul-penetrating, life-giving words addressed to 
them. In Mark and Luke, what is here expressed as a 
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human fact is represented as the fulfilment of a Divine 
purpose—“ that ‘seeing they may sce, and not perceive,” 
&¢c. The explanation of this lies in the statement of the 
foregoing verse—that, by a fixed law of the Divine ad- 
ministration, the duty men voluntarily refuse to do, and 
in point of fact do not do, they at length become morally 
incapable of doing, 14. And in them is fulfilled— 
rather, ‘is fulfilling,’ or is receiving its fulfilment—the 
prophecy of Esaias, which saith (Isaiah 6. 9, 10—here 
quoted according to the LXX.)—By hearing ye shall 
hear, and shall not understand, «c. “They” were thus 
judicially sealed up under the darkness and obduracy 
which they deliberately preferred to the light and healing 
which Jesus brought nigh to them, 16. But blessed are 
your eyes, for they see; and your ears, for they hear— 
q. d., ‘Happy ye, whose eyes and ears, voluntarily and 
gladly opened, are drinking in the light Divine.’ 17. For 
verily I say unto you, That many prophets and right- 
eous men have desired—rather, ‘coveted’—to see those 
things which ye sec, and have nat seen them; and to 
hear those things which ye hear, and have Roe heard 
them—Not only were the disciples blessed above the 
blinded just spoken of, but favoured above the most hon- 
oured and the best that lived under the old economy, who 
had but glimpses of the things of the new kingdom, just 
sufficient to kindle in them desires not to be fulfilled to - 
any in their day. In Luke 10. 23, 24, where the same saying 
is repeated on the return of the Seventy — the words, in- 
stead of ‘many prophets and righteous men,” are ‘many 
prophets and kings;” for several of the Old Testament 
saints were kings, 

Second and Seventh Parables, or First Pair: Tur WuWEAT 
AND THE TARES, and THE GoOD AND BAD FISH (v, 24-30; 
86-43; and 47-50), The subject of both these Parables— 
which teach the same truth, with a slight diversity of 
aspect—is 

THE MIXED CHARACTER OF THE KINGDOM IN ITS 
PRESENT STATE, AND THE FINAL ABSOLUTE SEPARA- 
TION orf THE TWO CLASSES, 

The Tares and the Wheat (v. U-3 36-13), 24. Another 
parable put he forth unio them, saying, The kingdom, 
of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good: 
seed in his field—Happily for us, these exquisite parables: 
are, with like charming simplicity and clearness, ex-- 
pounded to us by the Great Preacher Himself. Accord- 
ingly, we pass to v, 36-38. Then Jesus sent the multitude 
away, and went into the house: and his disciples- 
came unto him, saying, Declare unto us the parable- 
of the tares of the field, &c.—In the parable of the 
Sower, “the seed is the word of God’ (Luke 8.11), But: 
here that word has been received into the heart, and has 
converted him that received it into a new creature, a 
“child of the kingdom,” according to that saying of: 
James (1. 18), “Of His own will begat He us with ths 
word of truth, that we should be a kind of first-fruita 
of His creatures.” It is worthy of notice that this 
vast field of the world is here said to be Christ's. own— 
“His field,’ says the parable. (See Psalm 2. 8) 25. 
But while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his way. 38. The tares 
are the children of the wicked one. As this sowing 
could only be ‘‘while men slept,” no blame seems in- 
tended, and certainly none is charged upon “the servants; 
it is probably just the dress of the parable. 39. The en- 
emy that sowed them is the devil—emphatically “His 
enemy” (v. 25), See Genesis 3.15; 1 John 3.8, By “tares” 
is meant, not what in our husbandry is so called, but 
some noxious plant, probably darnel, ‘‘The tares are 
the children of the wicked one ;” and by their being sown 
“among the wheat” is meant their being deposited within 
the territory of the visible Church. As they resemble the 
children of the kingdom, so they are produced, it seems, 
by a similar process of “ sowing’’—the seeds of evil being 
scattered and lodging in the soil of those hearts upon 
which falls the seed of the word. The enemy, after sow- 
ing his “tares,” “ went his way’’—his: dark work soon 
done, but taking time to develop its true character, 26, 
But when the blade was sprung wp;.and brought 
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forth fruit, then appeared the tares also—the growth in 
both cases running parallel, as antagonistic principles 
are seen todo. 27. So the servants of the householder 
came—i.¢., Christ’s ministers—and said unto him, Sir, 
didst not thou sow good seed in thy field? from 
whence then hath it tares?—This well expresses the 
surprise, disappointment, and anxiety of Christ’s faithful 
servants and people at the discovery of “false brethren” 
among the members of the Church. 28. He said unto 
them, An enemy hath done this—Kind words these 
from a good Husbandman, honourably clearing His faith- 
ful servants of the wrong done to his field. The servants 
said unto him, ¥Vilt thou then that we go and gather 
them up t—Cf. with this the question of James and John 
(Luke 9. 54), ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to 
come down from heaven and consume” those Samari- 
tans? In this kind of zeal there is usually a large mix- 
ture of carnal heat, (See James 1.20.) 29. But he said, 
Nay—‘It will be done in due time, but, not now, nor is it 
your business.’ lest, while ye gather up the tares, ye 
rootup 2lsothe wheat with them—Nothing could more 
clearly or forcibly teach the difficulty of distinguishing 
the two classes, and the high probability that in the at- 
tempt to do so these will beconfounded. 30,39. Let both 
grow together—i.e., in the visible Church—until the 
harvest—till the one have ripened for full salvation, the 
other for destruction. The harvest is the end of the 
world—the period of Christ's second coming, and of the 
judicial separation of the righteous and the wicked. Till 
then, no attempt is to be made to effect such separation, 
But to stretch this so far as to justify allowing openly 
scandalous persons to remain in the communion of the 
Church, is to wrest the teaching of this parable to other 
than its proper design, and go in the teeth of apostolic in- 
junctions (1 Corinthians 5), and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers. And the reapers are the an- 
gels—But whose angels are they? ‘‘ The Son of man shall 
send forth Hrs angels” (v. 41). 
gone into heaven, and is on the right hand of God; an- 
gels and authorities and powers being made subject unto 
him,” Gather ye together first the tares, and bind 
them in bundles to burn them—‘ in the fire” (v, 40)—but 
gather the wheat into my barn—Christ, as the Judge, 
will separate the two classes (as in ch, 25, 32), It will be 
observed that the tares are burned before the wheat is 
housed; in the exposition of the parable (v, 41, 43) the same 
order is observed : and thesame in ch, 25, 46—as if, in some 
literal sense, ‘‘ with thine eyes shalt thou behold and see 
the reward of the wicked” (Psalm 91.8), 41. The Son of 
man shall send forth his angels, and they shall gather 
out of his kingdom—to which they never really belonged, 
They usurped their place and name and outward privi- 
leges; but ‘the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
nor sinners [abide] in the congregation of the righteous” 
(Psalm 1,5), all things that offend—all those who have 
proved a stumbling-block to others—and them whieh do 
iniquity—The former class, as the worst, are mentioned 
first. 42. Amd shall cast them into a furnace—rather, 
‘the furnace’—of fire : there shall be wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth—What terrifie strength of language —the 
“casting” or " flinging” expressive of indignation, abhor- 
rence, contempt (cf. Psalm 9.17; Daniel 12. 2); “* the furnace 
of fire’ denoting the fierceness of the torment: the “ wail- 
ing” signifying the anguish thiscauses; while the “gnash- 
ing of teeth” is a graphic way of expressing the despair 
in which its remedilessness issues (see on ch, 8,12)! 43. 
Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their Father—as if they had been undera 
cloud during their present association with ungodly pre- 
tenders to their character, and claimants of their privi- 
Jeges, and obstructors of their course. Who hath ears to 
hear, let him hear—(See on Mark 4, 9.) 

The Good and Bad Fish (v, 47-0), The object of this brief 
parable is the same with that of the Tares and Wheat. 
But as its details are fewer, so its teaching is less rich and 
varied, 47, Again, the kingdom of heaven is likeunto 
a net, that was cast into the sea, and gathered of every 
kind—The word here rendered “net” signifies, a large 
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Parable of the Mustard Seed, 


drag-net, which draws everything after it, suffering no- 
thing toescape, as distinguished from ‘a casting-net,’ Mark 
1,16, 18. The far-reaching efficacy of the Gospel is thus 
denoted. ‘This Gospel net “gathered of every kind,” 
meaning every variety of character. 48. Which, when 
it was full, they drew to shore—for the separation will 
not be made till the number of the elect is accomplished 
—and sat down—expressing the deliberateness with 
which the judicial separation will at length be made— 
and gathered the good into vessels, but cast the bad 
away—lil., ‘the rotten,’ but here meaning, ‘the foul’ or 
‘worthless’ fish: corresponding to the ‘tares” of the other 
parable, 49. So shall it be at the end of the world, &c. 
—See on v. 42, We have said that each of these two para- 
bles holds forth the same truth under a slight diversity of 
aspect. What is that diversity? First, the bad, in the 
former parable, are represented as vile secd sown amongst 
the wheat by the enemy of souls; in the latter, as foul fish 
drawn forth out of the great sea of human beings by the 
Gospel net itself. Both are important truths—that the 
Gospel draws within its pale, and into the communion of 
the visible Church, multitudes who are Christians only in 
name; and that the injury thus done to the Church on 
earth is to be traced to the wicked one, But further, 
while the former parable gives chief prominence to the 
present mixture of good and bad, in the latter, the prom- 
inence is given to the future separation of the two classes, 

Third and Fourth: Parables, or Second Pair: THE Mus- 
TARD SEED and THE LEAVEN (v, 31-33). The subject of 
both these parables, as of the first pair, is the same, but 
under a slight diversity of aspect, namely— 

THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM From THE SMALL- 
EST BEGINNINGS TO ULTIMATE UNIVERSALITY. 

The Mustard Seed (v. 31, 32). 31. Another parable put 
he forth unto them, saying, The kingdom of heaven 
is like to a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, 
and sowed in his field; 32, Which indced is the least 
of all seeds—not absolutely, but popularly and proverb- 
ially, as in Luke 17, 6, “If ye had faith as a grain of mus- 
tard seed,” i.e., ‘never so little faith.’ but when it is 
grown, it is the greatest among herbs—not absolutely, 
butin relation to the small size of the seed, and in warm 
latitudes proverbially great, and becometh a tree, so 
that the birds ofthe air come and lodge in the branches 
thereof—This is added, no doubt, to express the amplitude 
of the tree, But as this seed has a hot, flery vigour, gives 
out its best virtues when bruised, and is grateful to the 
taste of birds, which are accordingly attracted to its 
branches both for shelter and food, is it straining the par- 
able, asks TRENCH, to suppose that, besides the wonderful 
growth of His kingdom, our Lord selected this seed to 
illustrate further the shelter, repose and blessedness it is 
destined to afford to the nations of the world? 

The Leaven (v. 33), 33. Another parable spake he unto 
them; The kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven, 
which a woman took and hid in three measures of 
meal, tiil the whole was leavened—This parable, while 
it teaches the same general truth as the foregoing one, 
holds forth, perhaps, rather the inward growth of the 
kingdom, while “the Mustard Seed’? seems to point 
chiefly to the outward, It being a woman’s work to 
knead, it seems a refinement to say that ‘‘the woman” 
here represents the Church, as the instrument of deposit- 
ing the leaven. Nor does it yield much satisfaction to un- 
derstand the “three measures of meal” of that threefold 
division of our nature into “spirit, soul, and body,” al- 
luded to in 1 Thessalonians 5, 23, or of the threefold parti- 
tion of the world among the three sons of Noah (Genesis 
10,52), as some do, It yields more real satisfaction to see 
in this brief parable just the all-penetrating and assimilat- 
ing quality of the Gospel, by virtue of whieh it will yet 
mould all institutions and tribes of men, and exhibit 
over the whole earth one “kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.” 34, All these things spake Jesus unto the 
multitude in parables; and without a parable spake 
he not unto them—i, e., on this occasion; refraining not 
only from all naked discourse, but even from all inter- 
pretation of these parables to the mixed multitude, 35. 
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That it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet, saying—(Psalm 78. 2, nearly as in LX X.)—I will 
open my mouth in parables, &c, Though the Psalm 
geems to contain only a summary of Israelitish history, 
the Psalmist himself calls it ‘‘a parable,” and “dark say- 
ings from of old’’—as containing, wnderneath the history, 
truths for all time, not fully brought to light till the Gos- 
pel-day, i 

Fifth and Sixth Parables, or Third Pair: THE HIDDEN 
TREASURE and THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE (v. 44-46), The 
subject of this last pair, as of the two former, is the same, 
but aiso under a slight diversity of aspect: namely— 

THe PRICELESS VALUE oF THE BLESSINGS OF THE 
Krixnepom, And while the one parable represents the 
Kingdom as found without seeking, the other holds forth 
the Kingdom as sought and found, 9 

The Hidden Treasure (v. 44). £4. Again, the kingdom 
of heaven is iike unto treasure hid ina field—no un- 
common thing in unsettled and half-civilized countries, 
eyen now as wellasin ancient times, when there was no 
other way of securing it from the rapacity of neighbours 
or marauders, (Jeremiah 41. 8; Job 3, 21; Proverbs 2. 4.) 
the which when a man hath found—i, e.,, unexpectedly 
found—he hideth, and for joy thereof—on perceiving 
what a treasure he had lighted on, passing the worth of 
all he possessed—goeth and selleth all that he hath, 
and buyeth that field—in which case, by Jewish law, the 
treasure would become his own, 

The Pearl of Great Price (v. 45, 46). 45. Again, the 
kingdom of heaven is like unto a merchantman, 
seeking goodly pearls. 46. Who, when he had found 
one pearl of great price, went and sold all that he 
had, and bought it—The one pearl of great price, instead 
of being found by accident, as in the former case, is found 
by one whose business it is to seek for such, and who finds 
itjust in the way of searching for such treasures, But in 
both cases the surpassing value of the treasure is alike 
recognized, and in both all is parted with for it, 51. Jesus 
saith unto them—i.e., to the Twelve. He had spoken 
the first jouw in the hearing of the mixed multitude: the 
last. Uuree He reserved till, on the dismissal of the mixed 
audience, He and the Twelve were alone (v, 36, &c,), Have 
ye understood all these thingst They say unto him, 
Yea, Lord. 52. Then said he unto them, Therefore— 
or as we should say, Well, then, ewexy scribe—or Chris- 
tian teacher; here so called from that well-known class 
among the Jews. (See ch, 23, 34.) which is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven—himself taught in the 
mysteries of the Gospel which he has to teach to others, 
is like unto a man that is an householder which 
bringeth forth—‘turneth’ or ‘dealeth out’—out of his 
treasure—his store of Divine truth—things new and old 
—old truths in ever-new forms, aspects, applications, and 
with ever-new illustrations. 

53-58. How Jesus wAS REGARDED BY HIs RELATIVES. 
(=Mark 6.1-6; Luke 4, 16-30.) 53, And it came to pass, 
that, when Jesus had finished these parables, he de- 
parted thence. 54, And when he was come into his 
own country—i. e., Nazareth; as is plain from Mark 6.1. 
See on John 4.43, where also the same phrase occurs. 
This, according to the majority of Harmonists, was the 
second of two visits which our Lord paid to Nazareth dur- 
ing His public ministry; but in our view it was His first 
and only visit toit. See on ch, 4,13; and for the reasons, 
see on Luke 4,16-30, Whence hath this man this wis- 
dom, and these mighty workst—‘these miracles.’ 
These surely are not like the questions of people who had 
asked precisely the same questions before, who from 
astonishment had proceeded to rage, and in their rage 
had hurried Him out of the synagogue, and away to the 
brow of the hill whereon their city was built, to thrust 
Him down headlong, and who had been foiled even in 
that object by His passing through the midst of them, 
and going His way. But see on Luke 4.16, &c, 55, Is not 
this the carpenter’s son? In Mark (6.3) the question is, 
“Is not this the carpenter?” In all likelihood, our Lord, 
during His stay under the roof of His earthly parents, 
wrought along with His legal father, 4s mot his mother 
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called Mary t—‘Do we not know all about His parent 
age? Has He not grown up inthe midst of us? Are not 
all His relatives ourown townsfolk? Whence, then, such 
wisdom and such miracles?’ These particulars of our 
Lord’s human history constitute the most valuable testi- 
mony, first, to His true and real humanity—for they prove 
that during all His first thirty years His townsmen had 
discovered nothing about Him different from other men; 
secondly, to the Divine character of His mission—for 
these Nazarenes proclaim both the unparalleled charac- 
ter of His teaching and the reality and glory of His mir- 
acles, as transcending human ability ; and thirdly, to His 
wonderful humility and self-denial—in that when He was 
such as they now saw Him to be, He yet never gave any 
indications of it for thirty years, because ‘‘His hour was 
not yet come.” Amd his brethren, James, and Joses, 
and Simon, and Judas? 56. And his sisters, are they 
not all with ust Whence then hath this [man] all 
these things? An exceedingly difficult question here 
arises— What were these ‘‘brethren” and “sisters” to 
Jesus? Were they, J’irst, His full brothers and sisters? 
or, Secondly, Were they His step-brothers and step-sisters, 
children of Joseph by a former marriage? or, Zhirdly, 
Were they His cousins, according to a common way of 
speaking among the Jews respecting persons of collateral 
descent? On this subject an immense deal has been writ- 
ten, nor are opinions yet by any means agreed. For the 
second opinion there is no ground but a vague tradition, 
arising probably from the wish for some such explana- 
tion. The first opinion undoubtedly suits the text best in 
all the places where the parties are certainly referred to 
(ch, 12, 46; and its parallels, Mark 3. 31, and Luke 8. 19; 
our present passage, and its parallel, Mark 6,3; John 2,12; 
7. 3, 5,10; Acts 1.14). But, in addition to other objec- 
tions, many of the best interpreters, thinking it in the 
last degree improbable that our Lord, when hanging on 
the cross, would have committed His mother to John If 
He bad had full brothers of His own then alive, prefer 
the third opinion; although, on the other hand, itis not 
to be doubted that our Lord might have good reasons for 
entrusting the guardianship of His doubly widowed 
mother to the beloved disciple in preference even to full 
brothers of Hisown., Thus dubiousky we prefer to leave 
this vexed question, encompassed as it is with diffical- 
ties, As to the names here mentioned, the Jirst of them, 
“ JAMES,’’ is afterwards called “the Lord’s brother’ (see 
on Galatians 1, 19), but is perhaps not to be confounded 
with ‘James the’son of Alpheus,” one of the Twelve, 
though many think their identity beyond dispute, This 
question also is one of considerable difficulty, and not 
without importance; since the James who occupies so 
prominent a place in the Chureh of Jerusalem, In the 
latter part of the Acts, was apparently the apostle, but is 
by many regarded as ‘ the Lord’s brother,” while others 
think their identity best suits all the statements. The 
second of those here named, “ JosEs” (or Joseph), must 
not be confounded with “Joseph ealled Barsabas, who 
was surnamed Justus” (Acts 1. 23); and the third here 
named, “Sruon,” is not to be confounded with Simon 
the Kananite or Zealot (see on ch. 10. 4), These three are 
nowhere else mentioned in the New Testament. The 
fourth and last-named, “ JuDAS,” can hardly be identical 
with the apostle of that name—though the brothers of 
both were of the name of ‘“‘James”—nor (unless the two 
be identical, was this Judas) with the author of the cath- 
olic Epistle socalled. 58. And hedid not many mighty 
works there, because of their unbelief—‘‘save that He 
laid His hands on a few sick folk, and healed them” 
(Mark 6.5). See on Luke 4, 16-30. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-12, HEROD THINKS JESUS A RESURRECTION OF 
THE MURDERED BAPTIST—ACCOUNT OF HIS IMPRISON- 
MENT AND DEATH. (—Mark 6.1429; Luke 9. 7-9.) The 
time of this alarm of Herod Antipas appears to have been 
during the mission of the Twelve, and koseae?a / after the 


Discourse on Ceremonial Pollution. 


Baptist—who had lain in prison for probably more than 
@ year—had been cruelly put to death. 

Herod's Theory of the Works of Christ (v1, 2). 1. At that 
time Herod the tetrarch—Herod Antipas, one of the 
three sons of Herod the Great, and own brother of Arch- 
elaus (ch. 2. 22), who ruled as Hihnarch over Galilee and 
Perea. heard of the fame of Jesus—“ for His name was 
spread abroad” (Mark 6, 14), 2. And said unto his ser- 
wants—his counsellors or court-ministers—This is John 
the Baptist: he is risen from the dead, &c.—The mur- 
dered prophet haunted his guilty breast like a spectre, 
and seemed to him alive again and clothed with unearthly 
powers in the person of Jesus, 

Account of the Baptist’s Imprisonment and Death (v. 3-12), 
For the exposition of this portion, see on Mark 6, 17-29. 

12-21. HEARING OF THE BAPTIST’S DEATH, JESUS 
CROSSES THE LAKE WITH THE TWELVE, AND MIRACU- 
LOUSLY FEEDS FIVE THOUSAND. (=Mark 6. 30-44; Luke 
9, 10-17; John 6. 1-14.) For the exposition of this section— 
one of the very few where all the four Evangelists run 
parallel—see on Mark 6. 30-44, 

22-36. JESUS CROSSES TO THE WESTERN SIDE OF THE 
LAKE, WALKING ON THE SEA—INCIDENTS ON LANDING, 
(=Mark 6.45; John 6, 15-24.) For the exposition, see on 
John 6, 15-24. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-20. DiIscoURSE ON CEREMONIAL POLLUTION, 
(=Mark 7. 1, 23.) The time of this section was after that 
Passover which was nigh at hand when our Lord fed the 
five thousand (John 6. 4)—the third Passover, as we take 
it, since His public ministry began, but which He did not 
keep at Jerusalem for the reason mentioned in John 7. 1. 
1. Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, which 
were of—or ‘from ’—Jerusalem—Mark says they “‘came 
from” it: a deputation probably sent from the capital 
expressly to watch Him. As He had not come to them at 
the last Passover, which they had reckoned on, they now 
come to Him. ‘And,’ says Mark, ** when they saw some 
of His disciples eat bread with defiled, that is to say, with 
unwashen hands’’—hands not ceremonially cleansed by 
washing—“ they found fault. For the Pharisees, and all 
the Jews, except they wash their hands oft”’—lit., ‘in’ or 
‘with the fist;’ t.e., probably washing the one hand by 
the use of the other—though some understand it, with 
our version, in the sense of ‘diligently,’ ‘sedulously ’— 
“eat not, holding the tradition of the elders;’’ acting re- 
ligiously according to the custom handed down to them. 
“And when they come from the market”—‘And after 
market:’ after any common business, or attending a 
court of justice, where the Jews, as WEBSTER and WIL- 
KINSON remark, after their subjection to the Romans, 
were especially exposed to intercourse and contact with 
heathens—except they wash, they eat not. And many 
other things there be, which they have received to hold, 
as the washing of cups and pots, brazen vessels and 
tables”’—rather, ‘couches,’ such as were used at meals, 
which probably were merely sprinkled for ceremonial 
purposes. “Then the Pharisees and scribes asked Him,” 
saying, 2. Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders? for they wash not their hands 
when they eat bread. 3. But he answered and said 
unto them, Why do ye also transgress the command- 
ment of God by your tradition ?—The charge is retorted 
with startling power: ‘The tradition they transgress is 
but man’s, and is itself the occasion of heavy transgres- 
sion, undermining the authority of God’s law.’ 4. For 
God commanded, saying—(Pxodus 20, 12; &¢c.)—Honour 
thy father and mother; and—(Exodus 21.17; &¢.)— 
He that curseth father or mother, let him die the 
death. 5. But ye say, Whosoever shall say to his 
father or his mother, It isa gift—or simply, ‘A gift!” 
In Mark itis, “Corban!” i.e.,‘An oblation!’ meaning, 
any unbloody offering or gift dedicated to sacred uses. 
by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me; 6. 
And hononr not his father or his mother, (he shall be 
free}—q. d., ‘It is true, father—mother—that by ziving to 
thee this, which I now present, thou mightest be profited 
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by me; but I have gifted it to pious uses, and thérefore, 
at whatever cost to thee, Iam not now at liberty to alien- 
ate any portion of it. ‘*And,” it is added in Mark, “ye 
suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his 
mother.” To dedicate property to God is indeed lawful 
and laudable, but not at the expense of filial duty, Thus 
have ye made the commandment of God of none effcct 
—‘cancelled’ or‘ nullified’ it—by your tradition. 7. Ye 
hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of you, saying— 
(Isaiah 29. 13)—8. This people draweth nigh unto mo 
with their mouth, &c, By putting the commandments 
of men on a level with the Divine requirements, (heir 
whole worship was rendered vain—a principle of deep mo- 
mentin the service of God. “ For,’ it is added in Mark 
7. 8, “laying aside the commandment of God, ye hold the 
tradition of men, as the washing of pots and cups; and 
many other such like things ye do.” The drivelling na- 
ture of their multitudinous observances is here point- 
edly exposed, in contrast with the manly obsefvance of 
“the commandment of God;”’ and when our Lord says, 
“Many other such like things ye do,” it is implied 
that He had but given a specimen of the hideous 
treatment which the Divine law received, and the 
grasping disposition which, under the mask of piety, was 
manifested by the ecclesiastics of that day. 10. And he 
called the multitude, and said unto them—The forego- 
ing dialogue, though in the people’s hearing, was between 
Jesus and the pharisaic cavillers, whose object was to dis- 
parage Him with the people. But Jesus, having put them 
down, turns to the multitude, who at this time were pre- 
pared todrink in everything He said, and with admirable 
plainness, strength, and brevity, lays down the great 
principle of real pollution, by which a world of bondage 
and uneasiness of conscience would be dissipated in a 
moment, and the sense of sin be reserved for deviations 
from the holy and eternal law of God. Hear and under- 
stand: 11. Not that which goeth into the mouth de- 
fileth a man; but that which cometh out of the 
mouth, this defileth a man—This is expressed even 
more emphatically in Mark (17. 15, 16), and it is there 
added, “If any man have ears to hear, let him hear.” 
As in ch, 13. 9, this so oft-repeated saying seems designed 
to call attention to the fundamental and universal charac- 
ter of the truth it refers to, 12. Then came his disciples, 
and said unto him, Knowest thou that the Pharisees 
were offended, after they heard this saying t—They 
had given vent to their irritation, and perhaps threats, 
not to our Lord Himself, from whom they seem to have 
slunk away, but to some of the disciples, who report it to 
their Master, 13. But he answered and said, Every 
plant, which my heavenly Father hath not planted, 
shall be rooted up— They are offended, are they? Heed 
it not: their corrupt teaching is already doomed: the 
garden of the Lord upon earth, too long cumbered with 
their presence, shall yet be purged of them and their ac- 
cursed system: yea, and whatsoever is not of the plant- 
ing of My heavenly Father, the great Husbandman (John 
15. 1), shall share the same fate.’ 14. Let them alone: 
they be blind leaders of the blind. And if the blind 
lead the blind, both shall fall into the ditch—Striking 
expression of the ruinous effects of erroneous teaching! 
15. Then answered Peter and said unto him—* when 
He was entered into the house from the people,” says 
Mark—Declare unto us this parable. 16. And Jesus 
said, Are ye also yet without understanding ?—Slow- 
ness of spiritual apprehension in His genuine disciples 
grieves the Saviour: from others He expects no better 
(ch, 13. 11). 17, 18. Do not ye yet understand that 
whatsoever entereth in at the mouth, &¢.—Familiar 
though these sayings have now become, what freedom 
from bondage to outward things do they proclaim, on the 
one hand, and on the other, how searching is the truth 
which they express—that nothing whieh enters from 
without can really defile us; and that only the evil that 
is in the heart, that is allowed to stir there, to rise up in 
thought and affection, and to flow forth in voluntary 
action, really defiles a man! 19. For out of the heart 
proceed evil thoughts—‘ evil reasonings;’ referring here 
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more immediately to those corrupt reasonings which had 
stealthily introduced and gradualiy reared up that hid- 
eous fabrie of tradition which at length practically nulli- 
fied the unchangeable principles of the moral law. But 
the statement is far broader than this, viz., that the first 
shape which the evil that is in the heart takes, when it 
begins. actively to stir, is that of ‘ considerations’ or ‘rea- 
sonings’ on certain suggested actions, murders, adul- 
teries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies 

—‘detractions,’ whether directed against God or man; 
here the reference seems to be to the latter. Mark adds, 
“ covetousnesses’—or desires after more; “ wickednesses” 
—here meaning, perhaps, ‘malignities’ of various form; 
“deceit, lasciviousness’— meaning, ‘excess’ or ‘enor- 
mity’ of any kind, though by later writers restricted to 
lewdness; “an evil eye’’—meaning, all looks or glances 
of envy,jealousy, or ill-will towards a neighbour; “ pride, 
foolishness’’—in the Old Testament sense of ‘‘folly;”’ é. e., 
criminal senselessness, the folly of the heart. How appall- 
ing is this black catalogue! 20. These are the things 
which defile a man: but to eat with unwashen hands 
defileth not a man—Thus does our Lord sum up this 
whole searching discourse. 

21-2. THr WOMAN OF CANAAN AND HER DAUGHTER. 
For the exposition, see on Mark 7, 24-30. 

29-39. MIRACLES OF HEALING—FouR THOUSAND MI- 
RACULOUSLY FED, For the exposition, see on Mark 7, 31; 
8. 10, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-12. A -SiGN FROM HEAVEN SOUGHT AND RE- 
FUSED—CAUTION AGAINST THE LEAVEN OF THE PHARI- 
SEES AND SADDUCEES. For the exposition, see on Mark 
8. 11-21. 

13-28, PETER’S NOBLE CONFESSION OF CHRIST, AND THE 
BENEDICTION PRONOUNCED UPON HIM— CHRIST’S FIRST 
ExeLicir ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS APPROACHING SUF- 
FERINGS, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION—HIS REBUKE OF 
PETER AND WARNING TO ALL THE TWELVE. (= Mark 
8. 27; 9.1; Luke 9. 18-27.) The time of this section—which 
is beyond doubt, and will presently be mentioned—is of 
immense importance, and throws a touching interest 
around the incidents which it records, Peter's Confession, 
and the Benediction pronounced upon him (v, 13-20). 13. 
When Jesus came into the coasts—‘ the parts,’ i. e., the 
territory or region. In Mark (8. 27) it is ‘the towns” or 

villages,’ of Cesarea Philippi—It lay at the foot of 
Mount Lebanon, near the sources of the Jordan, in the 
territory of Dan, and at the north-east extremity of Pal- 
estine. It was originally called Paniwm (from a cavern 
in its neighbourhood dedicated to the god Pan) and 
Paneas. Philip, the tetrarch, the only good son of Herod 
the Great, in whose dominions Paneas lay, having beau- 


tified and enlarged it, changed its name to Cesavea, in - 


honour of the Roman emperor, and added Philippi after 
his own name, to distinguish it from the other Cesarea 
(Acts 10.1) on the north-east coast of the Mediterranean 
Sea, (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 15. 10,3; 18. 2,1.) This quiet 
and distant retreat Jesus appears to have sought with 
the view of talking over with the Twelve the fruit of His 
past labours, and breaking to them for the first time the 
sad intelligence of His approaching death. he asked his 
disciples—‘‘by the way,” says Mark (8. 27),and “as He 
was alone praying,” says Luke (9, 18)—saying, Whom— 
or more grammatically, ** Who”’—do men say that I the 
Son of man am t—(or, ‘that theSon of man is’—the recent 
editors omitting here the me of Mark and Luke; though 
the evidence seems pretty nearly balanced ]—q. d., ‘What 
are the views generally entertained of Me, the Son of man, 
after going up and down among them so long?’ He had 
now closed the first great stage of His ministry, and was 
just entering on the last dark one. His spirit, burdened, 
sought relief in retirement, not only from the multitude, 
but even for a season from the Twelve. He retreated into 
“the secret place of the Most High,” pouring out His 
soul “in supplications and prayers, with strong crying 
and tears” (Hebrews 5. 7). On rejoining His disciples, 
and as they were pursuing their quiet Journey, He asked 
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them this question. 14, And they said, Some say that 
thou art John the Baptist—risen from the dead, So 
that Herod Antipas was not singular in his surmise 
(ch, 14. 1, 2). some, Elias—(Cf. Mark 6, 15)—and others, 
Jeremias—Was this theory suggested by a supposed 
resemblance between the “ Man of Sorrows” and ‘the 
weeping prophet?’ or one of the prophets—or, as 
Luke (%8) expresses it, “that one of the old prophets 
is risen again.” In another report of the popular opin- 
ions which Mark (6, 15) gives us, it is thus expressed, 
“That it is a prophet [or], as one of the prophets: 
in other words, That he was a prophetical person, resem- 
bling those of old. 15. He saith unto them, But whom 
—rather, ““ Who’’—say ye that I amt—He had never put 
this question before, but the crisis He was reaching made 
it fitting that He should now have it from them. We 
may suppose this to be one of those moments of which 
the prophet says, in His name, “Then I said, I have 
laboured in vain; I have spent my strength for naught, , 
and in vain" (Isaiah 49, 4): Lo, these three years I come 

seeking fruit on this fig tree; and whatisit? As the re- 
sult of all, lam taken for John the Baptist, for Elias, for 
Jeremias, for one of the prophets, Yet some there are 
that have beheld My glory, the glory as of the Only-be- 
gotten of the Father, and I shall hear their voice, for it is 
sweet, 16. And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God—He does not 
say, ‘Scribes and Pharisees, rulers and people, are all 
perplexed; and shall we, unlettered fishermen, presume 
to decide?’ But feeling the light of his Master’s glory 
shining in his soul, he breaks forth—not in a tame, pro- 
saic acknowledgment, ‘TJ believe thatthou art, &¢e.—but in 
the language of adoration—such as one uses in worship, 
“THOU ART THE CHRIST, THE SON OF THE LIVING 
Gop!” He first owns Him the promised Messiah (see on 
ch. 1. 16); then he rises higher, echoing the voice from 
heaven—* This is my beloved Son,in whom I am well 
pleased ;”’ and in the important addition—‘Son of the 
LIVING Gop’’—he recognizes the essential and eternal 
life of God as in this His Son—though doubtless without 
that distinct perception afterwards vouchsafed. 17. And 
Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed art thou— 
Though it is not to be doubted that Peter, in this noble 
testimony to Christ, only expressed the conviction of all 
the Twelve, yet since he alone seems to have had clear 
enough apprehensions to put that conviction in proper 
and suitable words, and courage enough to speak them 
out, and readiness enough to do this at the right time—so 
he only, of all the Twelve, seems to have met the present 
want, and communicated to the saddened soul of the Re- 
deemer at the critical moment that balm which was 
needed to cheer and refresh it, Nor is Jesus above giving 
indication of the deep satisfaction which this speech 
yielded Him, and hastening to respond to it by a signal 
acknowledgment of Peterin return, Simon-Barjona— 
or, ‘son of Jona’ (John 1, 42), or Jonas (John 21, 15), This 
name, denoting his humble fleshly extraction, seems to 
have been purposely here mentioned, to contrast the 
more vividly with the spiritual elevation to which Divine 
illumination had raised him, for flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee—‘This is not the fruit of 
human teaching.’ but my Father which is in heaven 
—In speaking of God, Jesus, it is to be observed, never 
calls Him, ‘‘Our Father’ (see on John 20.17), but either 
“your Father’—when He would encourage His timid be- 
lieving ones with the assurance that He was theirs, and 
teach themselves to call Him so—or, as here, “ My 
Father,” to signify some peculiar action or aspect of 
Him as “the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
18. And I say also unto thee—yq. d.,‘ As thou hast borne 
such testimony to Me, even so in return do I to thee.’ 
That thou art Peter—At his first calling, this new name 
was announced to him as an honour afterwards to be con- 
ferred on him (John 1. 43). Now he gets it, with an ex- 
planation of what it was meant to convey. and upon 
this rock—As “ Peter’? and “ Rock” are one word in the 
dialect familiarly spoken by our Lord—the Aramaic or 
Syro-Chaldaic, which was the mother tongue of the coun- 
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try—this exalted play upon the word can be fully seen only 
in languages which have one word for both. Even in the 
Greek it is imperfectly represented. In French, as WEB- 
STER and WILKINSON remark, it is perfect, Pierre—pierre. 
Tsvill build my Church—not on the man Simon Bar- 
jona; but on him as the heavenly-taught confessor of 
a faith, ‘“‘My Church,” says our Lord, calling the 
Church His OWN; a magnificent expression, remarks 
BENGEL, regarding Himself—nowhere else occurring in 
the Gospels. and the gates of hell—‘of Hades,’ or, the 
unseen world; meaning, the gates of Death: in other 
words, ‘It shall never perish.’ Some explain it of ‘the 
assaults of the powers of darkness;’ but though that ex- 
presses a glorious truth, probably the former is the sense 
here. 19. And I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven—the kingdom of God about to be 
set up on earth—and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever 
thou shalt ioose on earth shall be loosed in heaven— 
Whatever this mean, it was soon expressly extended to ail 
the apostles (ch, 18. 18); so that the claim of supreme au- 
thority in the Church, made for Peter by the Church of 
Rome, and then arrogated to themselves by the popes as 
the legitimate successors of St. Peter, is baseless and im- 
pudent, As first in confessing Christ, Peter got this com- 
mission before the rest; and with these “keys,” on the 
day of Pentecost, he first ‘*opened the door of faith” to 
the Jews,and then, in the person of Cornelius, he was 
honoured to do the same to the Gentiles, Hence, in the 
lists of the apostles, Peter is always first named, See on 
ch, 18.18. One thing is clear, that not in all the New 
Testament is there the vestige of any authority either 
claimed or exercised by Peter, or conceded to him, above 
the rest of the apostles—a thing conclusive against the 
Romish claims in behalf of that apostle. 20. Then 
charged he his disciples that they should tell no 
man that he was Jesus the Christ—Now that He 
had been so explicit, they might naturally think the 
time come for giving it out openly; but here they are told 
it had not. 

Announcement of His Approaching Death, and Rebuke of 
Peter (v, 21-28). The occasion here is evidently the same. 
21. From that time forth began Jesus to show unto 
his disciples—i, ¢., with an explicitness and frequency He 
had never observed before—how that he must go unto 
Jerusalem and suffer many things (‘‘and be rejected,” 
Matthew and Mark) of the elders and chief priests and 
soribes—not as before, merely by not receiving Him, but 
by formal deeds—and be killed, and be raised again the 
third day—Mark (8. 32) adds, that ‘‘ He spake that saying 
openly’’—‘explicitly,’ or ‘without disguise,’ 22. Then 
Peter took him—[aside], apart from the rest; presuming 
on the distinction just conferred on him; showing how 
unexpected and distasteful to them all was the announce- 
ment—and began to rebuke him—affectionately, yet 
with a certain generous indignation, to chide him, say- 
ing, Be it far from thee: this shall not be unto thee— 
i. e., ‘If 1 can help it:’ the same spirit that prompted him 
in the garden to draw the sword in His behalf (John 18. 10), 
23. But he turned, and said—in the hearing of the rest; 
for Mark (8.33) expressly says, ‘When He had turned 
about and looked on His disciples, He rebuked Peter;” 
perceiving that he had but boldly uttered what others 
felt, and that the check was needed by them also—Get 
thee behind me, Satan—the same words as He had ad- 
dressed to the Tempter (Luke 4. 8); for He felt init asatanic 
lure, a whisper from hell, to move Him from His purpose 
to suffer, So He shook off the Serpent, then coiling 
around Him, and ‘felt no harm” (Acts 28.5). How quickly 
has the “rock” turned to a devil! The fruit of Divine 
teaching the Lord delighted to honour in Peter; but 
the mouthpiece of hell, which he had in a moment 
of forgetfulness become, the Lord shook off with horror, 
thou art an offence—‘a stumbling-block’—anto me: 
‘Thou playest the Tempter, casting a stumbling-block in 
my way to the Cross, Could it succeed, where wert thou? 
and how should the Serpent’s head be bruised?’ for thou 
savourest not—‘ thou thinkest not’—the things that be 
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of God, but those that be of men—'Thou art carried 
away by human views of the way of setting up Messiah’s 
kingdom, quite contrary to those of God.’ This was 
kindly said, not to take off the sharp edge of the rebuke. 
but to explain and justify it, as it was evident Peter knew 
not whe* was in the bosom of bis rash speech, 24. Then 
said Jesu» unto his disciples—Mark (8, 34) says, ‘* When 
He had called the people unto Him, with His disciples 
also, He said unto them”—turning the rebuke of one into 
a warning to all—If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me. For whosoever will save—is minded to save,’ or 
bent on saving—his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it—See on ch. 
10, 38, 39. ‘A suffering and dying Messiah liketh you ill; 
but what if His servants shall meet the same fate? They 
may not; but who follows Me must be prepared for the 
worst.’ 26. For what is a man profited, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose—or ‘forfeit’—his own 
soul? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
soul t—Instead of these weighty words, which we find in 
Mark also, it is thus expressed in Luke: “If he gain the 
whole world, and lose himself, or be cast away,” or better, 
‘If he gain the whole world, and destroy or forfeit him- 
self.’ How awful is the stake as here set forth! If aman 
makes the present world—in its various forms of riches, 
honours, pleasures, and such like—the object of supreme 
pursuit, be it that he gains the world; yet along with it 
he forfeits his own soul, Not that any ever did, or ever 
will gain the whole world—a very small portion of it, in- 
deed, falls to the lot of the most successful of the world's 
votaries—but to make the extravagant concession, that 
by giving himself entirely up to it,a man gains the whole 
world; yet, setting over against this gain the forfeiture of 
his soul—necessarily following the surrender of his whole 
heart to the world—what is he profited? But, if not the 
whole world, yet possibly something else may be conceived 
as an equivalent for the soul. Well, what is it?—*Or 
what shalla man give in exchange for his soul?” Thus, 
in language the weightiest, because the simplest, does our 
Lord shut up His hearers, and all whoshall read these 
words to the end of the world, to the priceless value to 
every man of his own soul, In Mark and Luke the fol- 
lowing words are added; “‘ Whosoever therefore shall be 
ashamed of Me and of My words’—‘ shall be ashamed of 
belonging to Me, and ashamed of My Gospel,’ “in this 
adulterous and sinful generation” (see on ch, 12, 39), “of 
him shall the Son of man be ashamed when He cometh 
in the glory of His Father, with the holy angels” (Mark 8, 
88; Luke 9. 26). He will render back to that man his own 
treatment, disowning him before the most august of all 
assemblies, and putting him to “shame and everlasting 
contempt” (Daniel 12, 2), ‘O shame,’ exclaims BENGEL, ‘to 
be put to shame before God, Christ, and angels!’ The 
sense of shame is founded on our love of reputation, which 
causes instinctive aversion to what is fitted to lower it, 
and was given us as a preservative from all that is prop- 
erly shameful. To be lost to shame is to be nearly past 
hope. (Zephaniah 3.5; Jeremiah 6.15; 3.3.) But when 
Christ and ‘‘ His words” are unpopular, the same instinet- 
ive desire to stand well with others begets that temptation 
to be ashamed of Him which only the ‘expulsive power’ 
of a higher affection can effectually counteract. 27. For 
the Son of man shnll come in the glory of his Father 
with his angeis—in the splendour of His Father's author- 
ity and with all His angelic ministers, ready to execute 
His pleasure—and then he shallreward, &c, 28. Verily 
I say unto you, There be some standing here— some 
of those standing here’—which shall not taste of death, 
till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom— 
or,as in Mark (9. l), ‘till they see the kingdom of God 
come with power;” or, as in Luke (9. 27), more simply 
still, “ till they see. the kingdom of God,’”’ The reference, 
beyond doubt, is to the firm establishment and victorious 
progress, in the lifetime of some then present, of that new 
kingdom of Christ, which was destined to work the great- 
est of all changes on this earth, and be the grand pledge 
of His final coming in glory, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-18. JESUS IS TRANSFIGURED—CONVERSATION 
ABouT Eras. (—Mark 9. 2-13; Luke 9, 28-36.) For the ex- 
position, see on Lulxe 9. 28-36, 

‘14-23, HEALING or A DEMONIAC Boy--SECOND EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT BY OUR LORD OF HIS APPROACHING 
DEATH AND RESURRECTION, (=Mark 9, 14-82; Luke 9, 37- 
45.) The time of this section is sufficiently denoted by 
the events which all the narratives show to have imme- 
diately preceded it—the first explicit announcement of 
His death, and the transfiguration—both being between 
His third and His fourth and last Passover. 

Healing of the Demoniac and Lunatic Boy (v. 14-21), For 
the exposition of this portion, see on Mark 9, 14-32. 

' Second Announcement of His Death (v, 22, 23). 22. And 
while they abode in Galilee, Jesus said unto them— 
Mark (9, 30), as usual, is very precise here: ‘‘And they de- 
parted thence”’—i. ¢., from the scene of the last miracle— 
“and passed through Galilee; and He would not that any 
man should know it.” So this was not a preaching, but 
a private, journey through Galilee. Indeed, His public 
ministry in Galilee was now all but concluded, Though 
He sent out the Seventy after this to preach and heal, 
Himself was little more in publie there, and He was soon 
to bid it a final adieu. Till this hour arrived He was 
chiefly occupied with the Twelve, preparing them for the 
coming events. The Son of man shall be betrayed into 
the hands of men ... And they were exceeding sorry 
—Though the shock would not beso great as at the first 
announcement (ch. 16, 21, 22), their “sorrow” would not be 
the less, but probably the greater, the deeper the intelli- 
gence went down into their hearts, and a new wave dash- 
ing upon them by this repetition of the heavy tidings. 
Accordingly, Luke (9. 43, 44), connecting it with the scene 
of the miracle just recorded, and the teaching which arose 
out of it—or possibly with all His recent teaching—says 
our Lord forewarned the Twelve that they would soon 
stand in need of all that teaching: ‘‘ But while they won- 
dered every one at all things which Jesus did, He said 
unto His disciples, Let these sayings sink down into your 
ears¢ for the Son of man shall be delivered,” &c,: ‘ Be not 
carried off your feet by the grandeur you have lately seen 
in Me, but remember what I have told you, and now tell 
you again, that that Sun in whose beams ye now rejoice is 
soon to sect in midnight gloom.’ Remarkable is the anti- 
thesis in those words of our Lord preserved in all the 
three Narratives —“The Son of man shall be betrayed 
into the hands of men.’ He adds (v. 45) that ‘they under- 
stood not this saying, and it was hid from them, that they 
perceived it not’—for the plainest statements, when they 
encounter long-continued and obstinate prejudices, are 
seen through a distorting and dulling medium—‘‘and 
were afraid to ask Him;”’ deterred partly by the air of 
lofty sadness with which doubtless these sayings were 
uttered, and on which they would be reluctant to break 
in, and partly by the fear of laying themselves open to 
rebuke for their shallowness and timidity. How artless 
is all this! 

4-27. Tue Tripure Monty. The time of this section 
is evidently in immediate succession to that of the pre- 
ceding one. The brief but most pregnant incident which 
it records is given by our Evangelist alone—for whom, no 
doubt, it would have a peculiar interest, from its relation 
to his own town and his own familiar lake, 24, And 
when they were come to Capernaum, they that re- 
ceived tribute money—‘the double drachima;’ a sum 
equal to two Attic drachmas, and corresponding to the 
Jewish “half-shekel,” payable, towards the maintenance 
of the temple and its services, by every male Jew of 
twenty years old and upward, For the origin of this an- 
nual tax, see Exodus 30. 13, 14; 2 Chronicles 24. 6,9. Thus, 
it will be observed, it was not a civil, but an ecclesiastical 
tax, The tax mentioned in the next verse was a civil one, 
The whole teaching of this very remarkable scene de- 
pends upon this distinction, came to Peter—at whose 
house Jesus probably resided while at Capernaum, This 
explains several things in the narrative, and said, Doth 
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not your master pay tribute?—The question seems to 
imply that the payment of this tax was voluntary, but ez- 
pected ; or what, in modern phrase, would be called a ‘ vol- 
untary assessment,’ 25. He saith, yes—g.d., ‘To be sure 
He does;’ as if eager to remove even the suspicion of the 
contrary. If Peter knew—as surely he did—that there was 
at this time no money in the bag, this reply must be 
regarded as a great act of faith in his Master, And when 
he was come into the house—Pcter’s—Jesus prevented 
him— ‘anticipated him,’ according to the old sense of the 
word * prevent”—saying, What thinkest thou, Simon? 
—using his family name for familiarity. of whom do the 
kings of the earth take custom—meaning custom on 
goods exported or imported—or tribute—meaning the 
poll-tax, payable to the Romans by every one whose 
name was in the ‘census,’ This, therefore, it will be ob- 
served, was strictly a civil tax. of their own children, 
or of strangers—This cannot mean ‘foreigners,’ from 
whom sovereigns certainly do not raise taxes, but ‘those 
who are not of their own family,’ t. e., their subjects. 26. 
Peter saith unto him, Of strangers—or, ‘Of those not 
their children,’ Jesus saith unto him, Then are the 
children free—By ‘“‘the children” our Lord cannot here 
mean Himself and the Twelve together, in some loose 
sense of their near relationship to God as their common 
Father. For besides that our Lord neyer once mixes 
Himself up with His disciples in speaking of their rela- 
tion to God, but ever studiously keeps His relation and 
theirs apart (see, for example, on the last words of this 
chapter)—this would be to teach the right of believers to 
exemption from the dues required for sacred services, in 
the teeth of all that Paul teaches and that He Himself in- 
dicates throughout. He can refer here, then, only to 
Himself; using the word ‘‘children” evidently in order 
to express the general principle observed by sovereigns, 
who do not draw taxes from their own children, and 
thus convey the truth respecting His own exemption the 
more strikingly :—¢q. d., ‘If the sovereign’s own family be 
exempt, you know the inference in My case;’ or to ex- 
press it more nakedly than Jesus thought needful and 
fitting: ‘This is a tax for upholding My Father’s House: 
As His Son, then, thut tax is not due by Me—I AM FREX.’ 
27. Notwithstanding, lest we should offend — or 
‘stumble’—them—all ignorant as they are of My rela- 
tion to the Lord of the Temple, and should misconstrue a 
claim to exemption into indifference to His honour who 
dwells in it—go thou to the sea—Capernaum, it will be 
remembered, lay on the Sea of Galilee—amd cast am 
hook, and take up the fish that first cometh up; and 
when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find a 
piece of money—‘a stater.’. So it should have been ren- 
dered, and not indefinitely, as in our version, for the coin 
was an Attic silver coin equal to two of the foremen- 
tioned “ didrachms” of half a shekel’s value, and so, was 
the exact sum required for both. Accordingly, the Lord 
adds—that take, and give unto them for me and thee 
—lit., ‘instead of Me and thee;’ perhaps because the pay- 
ment was a redemption of the person paid for (Exodus 30. 
12)—in which view Jesus certainly was ‘free.’ If the 
house was Peter’s, this will account for payment being 
provided on this occasion, not for all the Twelve, but 
only for him and His Lord, Observe, our Lord does not 
say ‘for us,” but “for Me and thee;” thus distinguishing 
the Exempted One and His non-exempted disciple, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-9. STRIFE AMONG THE TWELVE WHO SHOULD BE 
GREATEST IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, WITH RELA~ 
TIVE TEACHING. (=Mark 9, 83-50; Luke 9, 46-50.) For the 
exposition, see on Mark 9, 33-50, 

10-35. FURTHER TEACHING ON THE SAME SUBJECT, IN- 
CLUDING THE PARABLE OF THE UNMERCIFUL DEBTOR, 

Same Subject (v, 10-20), 10. Take heed that ye despise— 
‘stumble’—not one of these little ones; for I say unto 
you, That in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my Father which is in heaven—A difficult 
verse; but perhaps the following may be more than an il- 
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lustration:—Among men, those who nurse and rear the 

oyal children, however humble in themselves, are al- 
lowed free entrance with their charge, and a degree of 
familiarity which even the highest state ministers dare 
not assume. Probably our Lord means that, in virtue of 
their charge over His disciples (Hebrews 1, 13; John 1,51), 
the angels have errands to the throne, a welcome there, 
and a dear familiarity in dealing with “ His Father which 
is in heaven,” which on their own matters they could not 
assume, 11. For the Son of man is come to save that 
which was—or ‘is’—lost—A golden saying, once and 
again repeated in different forms. Here the connection 
seems to be, ‘Since the whole object and errand of the 
Son of man into the world is to save the lost, take heed 
lest, by causing offences, ye lose the saved,’ That this 
is the idea intended we may gather from v.14, 12, 13. 
How think yet If a man have an hundred sheep, 
and one of them be gone astray, &c,—This is another of 
those pregnant sayings which our Lord uttered more 
than onee. See on the delightful parable of the lost sheep 
in Luke 15. 4-7, Only the object there is to show what the 
good Shepherd will do, when even one of His sheep is 
lost, to find it; here the object is to show, when found, how 
reluctant He is to lose it. Accordingly, it is added—y, 14. 
Even so it is not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should perish— 
How, then, can He but visit for those “offences” which 
which endanger the souls of these little ones? 15. 
Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 
him alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast gained 
thy brother, &c.—Probably our Lord had reference still 
to the late dispute, Who should be the greatest? After 
the rebuke—so gentle and captivating, yet so dignified 
and Divine—under which they would doubtless be smart- 
ing, perhaps each would be saying, It was not J that be- 
gan it, it was not I that threwout unworthy and irritat- 
‘ing insinuations against my brethren. Be it so, says 
our Lord; but as such things will often arise, I will direct 
you how to proceed. First, Neither harbour a grudge 
against your offending brother, nor break forth upon 
him in presence of the unbelieving, but take him aside, 
show him his fault, and if he own and make reparation 
for it, you have done more service to him than even jus- 
tice to yourself, WNezt, If this fail, take two or three to 
witness how just your complaint is, and how brotherly 
your spirit in dealing with him, Again, If this fail, 
bring him before the Church or congregation to which 
both belong. Lastly, If even this fail, regard him as no 
longer a brother Christian, but as one * without’’—as the 
Jews did Gentiles and publicans. 18. Verily I say unto 
you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on 
earth shall be loosed in heaven—Here, what had been 
granted but a short time before to Peter only (see on ch, 
16.19) is plainly extended to all the Twelve; so that what- 
ever it means, it means nothing peculiar to Peter, farless 
tohis pretended successors at Rome, It has todo with 
admission to and rejection from the membership of the 
Church. But see on John 20,23, 19. Again I say unto 
you, That if two of youshall agree on earth as touch- 
ing anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. 20. For 
where two orthrece are gathered together in—or ‘unto’ 
—my name, there am I in the midst of them — On this 
passage—so full of sublime encouragement to Christian 
union in action and prayer—observe, first, the connection 
in which it stands. Our Lord had been speaking of 
church-meetings, before which the obstinate perversity 
of a brother was in the last resort to be brought, and 
whose decision was to be final—such honour does the 
Lord of the Church put upon its lawful assemblies. But 
not these assemblies only does He deign to countenance 
and honour, For even two uniting to bring any matter 
before Him shall find that they are not alone, for My 
Father is with them, says Jesus. Next, observe the pre- 
mium here pul upon union in prayer. As this canrot exist 
with fewer than two, so by letting it down so low as that 
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number, He gives the utmost conceivable encouragement 
to union in this exercise. But what kind of union? Not 
an agreement merely to pray in concert, but to pray for 
some definite thing. ‘As touching anything which they 
shall ask,” says our Lord—anything they shall agree to 
ask in concert. At the same time, it is plain He had cer- 
tain things at that moment in His eye, as most fitting and 
needful subjects for such concerted prayer. The Twelve 
had been “falling out by the way” about the miserable 
question of precedence in their Master’s kingdom, and 
this, as it stirred their corruptions, had given rise—or at 
least was in danger of giving rise—to ‘‘ offences” perilous 
to their souls. The Lord Himself had been directing them 
how to deal with one another about such matters, “But 
now shows He unto them a more excellent way.” Let 
them bring all such matters—yea, and everything what- 
soever by which either their own loving relationship to 
each other, or the good of His kingdom at large, might be 
affected—to their Father in heaven; and if they be but 
agreed in petitioning Him about that thing, it shall be 
done for them of His Father which is in heayen. But 
further, it is not merely union in prayer for the same 
thing—for that might be with very jarring ideas of the 
thing to be desired—but it is to symphonious prayer, to 
prayer by kindred spirits, members of one family, ser- 
vants of one Lord, constrained by the same loye, fighting 
under one banner, cheered by assurances of the same vic- 
tory; a living and loving union, whose voice in the Di- 
vine ear is as the sound of many waters. Accordingly, 
what they ask ‘on earth’ is done for them, says Jesus, 
“of my Father which is in heaven.”’ Not for nothing does 
He say, “of My FATHER’—not ‘“‘YouR FATHER;” as is 
evident from what follows: “ For where two or three are 
gathered together unto my name’’—the “ My” is emphatic, 
“there am I in the midst of them.” As His name would 
prove a spell to draw together many clusters of His dear 
disciples, so if there should be but two or three, that will 
attract Himself down into the midst of them; and related 
as He is to both the parties, the petitioners and the Peti- 
tioned—to the one on earth by the tie of His assumed 
flesh, and to the other in heaven by the tie of His eternal 
Spirit—their symphonious prayers on earth would thrill 
upward through Him to heaven, be carried by Him into 
the holiest of all, and so reach the Throne. Thus will He 
be the living Conductor of the prayer upward, and the 
answer downward. 

Parable of the Unmerciful Debtor (v, 21-35). 21. Then 
came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my 
brother sin against me, and I forgive him? In the re- 
cent dispute, Peter had probably been an object of special 
envy, and his forwardness in continually answering for 
all the rest would likely be cast up to him—and if so, 
probably by Judas—notwithstanding his Master’s com- 
mendations. And as such insinuations were perhaps 
made once and again, he wished to know how often and 
how long he was to stand it. till seven times? This 
being the sacred and complete number, perhaps his 
meaning was, Is there to be a limit at which the needful 
forbearance will be full? 22. Jesus saith unto him, I 
say not unto thee, Until seven times; but, Until sev- 
enty times sewen—i, ¢.,so long as tt shall be needed and 
sought: you are never to come to the point of refusing 
forgiveness sincerely asked. (See on Luke 17, 3, 4.) 23. 
Therefore— with reference to this matter’—is the king- 
dom of heaven likened unto a certain king, which 
would take account of his servants—or, would seruti- 
nize the accounts of his revenue-collectors, 24, And 
when he had begun to reckon, one was brought unto 
him, which owed him ten thousand talents—If Altic 
talents are here meant, 10,000 of them would amount to 
above a million and a half sterling; if Jewish talents, to a 
much largersum, 25, But forasmuch as he had not to 
pay, his lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife 
and ehildren, and all that he had, and payment ta be 
made—(See 2 Kings 4.1; Nehemiah 5,8; Leviticus 25. 39.) 
26. The servant therefore fell down, and worshipped 
him—or did humble obeisance to him—saying, Lord, 
have patience with me, and I will pay thee all—This 
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was just an acknowledgment of the justice of the claim 


made against him, and a piteous imploration of mercy. 
27. Then the Lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt—Pay ment being hopeless, the Master is first moved 
with compassion; next, liberates his debtor from prison; 
and then cancels the debt freely. 28. But the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-ser- 
wvants—Mark the difference here, The first case is that 
of master and servant; in this case, both are on a footing 
of equality. (See v. 33, below.) which owed him an 
hundred pence—If Jewish money is intended, this debt 
was to the other less than one toa million, and he laid 
hands on him, and took him by the throat—‘ he seized 
and throttled him’—saying, Pay me that thou owest— 
Mark the mercilessness even of the tone, 29. And his 
fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought 
him, saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay 
thee all—The same attitude, and the same words which 
drew compassion from his master, are here employed 
towards himself by his fellow-servant. 30. And he 
would not; but went and cast him into prison, till he 
should pay the debt, &c,—Jesus here vividly conveys the 
intolerable injustice and impudence which even the ser- 
vants saw in this act on the part of one so recently laid 
under the heaviest obligations to their common master. 
32, 33, Then his lord, after that he had called him, 
said unto him, O thou wicked servant, &c.—Before 
bringing down his vengeance upon him, he calmly points 
out to him how shamefully unreasonable and heartless 
his conduct was; which would give the punishment in- 
flicted on him a double sting. 34. And his lord was 
wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors— more 
than jailers ; denoting the severity of the treatment which 
he thought such a case demanded, till he should pay all 
that was due unto him. 35. So likewise—in this spirit, 
or on this principle—shall my heavenly Father do also 
unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not every 
one his brother their trespasses. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-12. FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE—DIVORCE, 
{Mark 10, 1-12; Luke 9, 51.) 

Farewell to Galilee. 1. And it came to pass, that when 
Jesus had finished these sayings, he departed from 
Galilee—This marks a very solemn period in our Lord’s 
public ministry, So slightly is it touched here, and in the 
corresponding passage of Mark (10, 1), that few readers 
probably note it as the Redeemer’s Jarewell to Galilee, 
which however it was. See on the sublime statement of 
Luke (9. 51), which relates to the same transition-stage in 
the progress of our Lord’s work, amd came into the 
coasts—or ‘boundaries’—of Judea beyond Jordan—i. ¢., 
to the further, or east side of the Jordan, into Perea, the 
dominions of Herod Antipas, But though one might con- 
clude from our Evangelist that our Lord went straight 
from the one region to the other, we know from the other 
Gospels that a considerable time elapsed between the 
departure from the one and the arrival at the other, 
during which many of the most important events in our. 
Lord’s public life oceurred—probably a large part of what 
is recorded in Luke 9, 51, onward to ch, 18, 15, and part of 
John 7. 2-11,54. 2. And great multitudes followed him; 
and he healed them there—Mark says further (10. 1), that 
“as He was wont, He taught them there.” What we now 
have on the subject of Divorce is some of that teaching. 

Divorce (v. 3-12), 3. Is it lawful for a man to put away 
his wife for every cause? Two rival schools (as we saw 
on ch, 5. 31) were divided on this question—a delicate one, 
as De WETTE pertinently remarks, in the dominions of 
Herod Antipas, 4, And he answered and said unto them, 
Have ye not read, that He which made them at the be=- 
ginning made them male and female -—or better, perhaps, 
‘He that made them made them from the beginning a 
maleandafemale.’ 5. And said, For this cause—to follow 
out this Divine appointment, shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife: and they 
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twain shall be one flesh? &c.—Jesus here sends them 
back to the original constitution of man as one pair, a 
male and a female; to their marriage, as such, by Divine 
appointment; and to the purpose of God, expressed by the 
sacred historian, that in all time one man and one woman 
should by marriage become one flesh—so to continue as 
long as both are in the flesh. This being God’s constitu- 
tion, let not man break it up by causeless divorces. 7% 
They say unto him, Why did Moses then command to 
give a writing of divorcement, and to put her away t 
8. He saith unto them, Moses—as a civil lawgiver, be- 
cause of—or ‘having respect to’—the hardness of your 
hearts—looking to your low moral state, and your inabil- 
ity to endure the strictness of the original law — suffered 
you to put away your wives—tolerated a relaxation of 
the strictness of the marriage bond—not as approving of 
it, but to prevent still greater evils. But from the begin- 
ning it was not so—This is repeated, in order to impress 
upon His audience the temporary and purely civil cha- 
racter of this Mosaic relaxation. 9. And I say unto you, 
Whosoever shall put away his wife, except, &c.—See 
on ch. 5. 82, 10. His disciples say unto him, If the case 
of the man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry 
—q. d., ‘In this view of marriage, surely it must prove a 
snare rather than a blessing, and had better be avoided 
altogether,’ 11. But he said unto them, All men can- 
not receive this saying, save they to whom it is given 
—q. d.,* That the unmarried state is better, is a saying not 
for every one, and indeed only for such as it is divinely 
intended for.’ But who are these? they would naturally 
ask; and this our Lord proceeds to tell them in three 
particulars. 12. For there are some eunuchs which 
were so born from their mother’s womb — persons 
constitutionally either incapable of or indisposed to mar- 
riage—and there are some eunuchs which werqinade 
eunuchs of men—persons rendered incapable by others— 
and there be eunuchs which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake—persons 
who, to do God’s work better, deliberately choose this 
state. Such was Paul (1 Corinthians 7,7), He that is able 
to receive it, let him receive it— He who feels this to be 
his proper vocation, let him embrace it;’ which, of course, 
is as much as to say—‘he only.’ Thus, all is left free in 
this matter, 

13-15. LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST. (~Mark 
10, 13-16; Luke 18, 15-17.) For the exposition, see on Luke 
18, 15-17. 

16-30. Tur RicH YouNG RULER. (—Mark 10.17-31; Luke 
18, 18-30.) For the exposition, see on Luke 18. 18-30, 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-16. PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINE- 
YARD. This parable, recorded only by Matthew, is closely 
connected with the end of ch. 19., being spoken with refer- 
ence to Peter’s question, How it should fare with those 
who, like himself, had Jeft all for Christ? It is designed 
to show that while they would be richly rewarded, a cer- 
tain equity would still be observed towards later converts 
and workmen in His service, 1. For the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man that is an householder, 
&c.—The figure of a vineyard, to represent the rearing of 
souls for heaven, the culture required and provided for 
that purpose, and the care and pains which God takes in 
that whole matter, is familiar to every reader of the Bible. 
(Psalm 80, 8-16; Isaiah 5, 1-7; Jeremiah 2, 21; Luke 20, 9- 
16; John 15.1-8.) At vintage-time, as WEBSTER and WIL- 
KINSON remark, labour was scarce, and masters were ob- 
liged to be early in the market to secureit, Perhaps the 
pressing nature of the work of the Gospel, and the com- 
parative paucity of labourers, may be incidentally sug- 
gested, ch, 9, 37,38. The “labourers,” as in ch. 9. 38, are 
first, the official servants of the Church, but after them and 
along with them all the servants of Christ, whom he has 
laid under the weightiest obligation to work in His service, 
2. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a 
penny—a usual day’s hire (the amount of which will be 
found in the margin of our Bibles)—he sent them into 
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his vineyard. 3. And he went out about the third 
hour—about nine o’clock, or after a fourth of the working 
day had expired: the day of twelve hours was reckoned 
from six to six. and saw others standing idle— unem- 
ployed’—in the market-place, 4. And said unto them, 
Go ye also into the vineyard; and whatsoever is right 
—‘just,’ ‘equitable,’ in proportion to their time—I will 
give you. And they went their way. 5. Again he went 
out about the sixth and ninth hour—about noon, and 
about three o’clock afternoon—and did likewise—hiring 
and sending into his vineyard fresh labourers each time, 
6, And about the eleventh hour—but one hour before 
the close of the working day; a most unusual hour both 
for offering and engaging—and found others standing 
idle, and saith, Why stand ye here all the day idle ?1— 
Of course they had not been there, or not been disposed 
to offer themselves at the proper time; but as they were 
now willing, and the day was not over, and “yet there 
was room,” they also are engaged, and on similar terms 
with all the rest. 8. So when even was come—i, e., the 
reckoning-time between masters and labourers (see 
Deuteronomy 24. 15); pointing to the day of final ac- 
count—the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward 
— answering to Christ Himself, represented ‘‘as a Son 
over His own house” (Hebrews 3. 6; see ch, 11.27; John 3. 
85; 5. 27)—Call the labourers and give them their hire, 
beginning from the last unto the first—Remarkable 
direction this—‘ last hired, first paid.’ 9. And when they 
came that were hired about the eleventh hour, they 
received every man a penny—a full day’s wages. 10. 
But when the first came, they supposed that they 
should have reecived more—This is that calculating, 
mercenary spirit which had peeped out—though perhaps 
very slightly—in Peter’s question (ch. 19. 27), and which 
this phrable was designed once for all to put down among 
the servants of Christ, 11. And when they had re- 
ceived it, they murmured against the goodman ef the 
house—rather, ‘the householder,’ the word being the 
same as in v, 1—i2. Saying, These last have wrought 
fbut}] one hour, and thou hast made them equal unto 
us, Which have borne the burden and heat— the burn- 
ing heat ’—of the day—who have wrought not only longer 
but during a more trying period of the day. 13. But he 
answered one of them—doubtless the spokesman of the 
complaining party —and said, Friend, I do thee no 
wrong: didst not thou agree with me for a penny? 
... 15. Es itmot lawful for me to do what I will with 
mine own t Is thine eye evil, because Lam good t—g. d., 
*You appeal to justice, and by that your mouth is shut; 
for the sum you agreed for is paid you.’ Your case being 
disposed of, with the terms I make with other labourers 
you have nothing todo; and to grudge the benevolence 
shown to others, when by your own admission you have 
been honourably dealt with, is both unworthy envy of 
your neighbour, and discontent with the goodness that 
engaged and rewarded you in his service atall.’ 16. So 
the last shall be first, and the first last—q.d., ‘Take 
heed lest by indulging the spirit of these “murmurers”’ 
at the “penny ” given to the last hired, ye miss your own 
penny, though first in the vineyard; while the conscious- 
ness of having come in so late may inspire these last with 
such a humble frame, and such admiration of the grace 
that has hired and rewarded them at all, as will put them 
into the foremost place in the end,’ for many be called, 
but few chosen—This is another of our Lord's terse and 
pregnant sayings, more than once uttered in different 
‘connections. (See ch. 19.30; 22.14.) The “calling” of 
which the New Testament almost invariably speaks is 
what divines call effectual calling, carrying with it a super- 
natural operation on the will to secure its consent. But 
that cannot be the meaning of it here; the “ called ” being 
emphatically distinguished from the ‘‘chosen,” It can 
only mean here the ‘invited.’ And so the sense is, Many 
receive the invitations of the Gospel whom God has 
never “chosen to salvation through sanctification of the 
Spirit and belief of the truth” (2 Thessalonians 2. 13), But 
what, it may be asked, has this to do with the subject of 
var parable? Probably this—to teach us that men who 
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have wrought in Christ's service all their days may, by 
the spirit which they manifest at the last, make it too 
evident that, as between God and their own souls, they 
never were chosen workmen at all, 

17-28. THIRD EXPLICIT ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIs AP- 
PROACHING SUFFERINGS, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION— 
THE AMBITIOUS REQUEST OF JAMES AND JOHN, AND THE 
REPLY. (=—Mark 10, 32-45; Luke 18, 31-34.) For the ex- 
position, see on Mark 10, 32-45, Q 

29-34. Two BLIND MEN HEALED. (—Mark 10, 46-52; 
Luke 18, 35-43.) For the exposition, see on Luke 18, 35-43, 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-9. CHRIST’S TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSA- 
LEM ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. (=Mark 11. 1-11; 
Luke 19, 29-40; John 12. 12-19.) For the exposition of this 
majestic scene—recorded, as will be seen, by all the Evan- 
gelists—see on Luke 19. 29-40. 

10-22. Stir ABouT HIM IN THE CiTY—SECOND CLEANS- 
ING OF THE TEMPLE, AND MIRACLES THERE—GLORIOUS 
VINDICATION OF THE CHILDREN’S TESTIMONY—THE BAR- 
REN FIG TREE CURSED, WITH LESSONS FROM IT, (—Mark 
11, 11-26; Luke 19, 45-48.) For the exposition, see Luke 19, 
after v. 44; and on Mark 11, 12-26. 

2346. THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS QUESTIONED, AND THE 
REPLY—THE PARABLES OF THE Two SONS, AND OF the 
WICKED HUSBANDMAN. (Mark 11. 27-12.12; Luke 20, 
1-19.) Now commences, as ALFORD remarks, that series 
of parables and discourses of our Lord with His enemies, 
in which He develops, more completely than ever before, 
His hostility to their hypocrisy and iniquity: and so they 
are stirred up to compass His death. 

The Authority of Jesus Questioned, and the Reply (v. 23-27), 
23. By what authority doest thou these things !—refer- 
ring particularly to the expulsion of the buyers and sellers 
from the temple—and who gave thee this authority t 
24, And Jesus answered and said unto them, Lalso will 
ask you one thing... 25, The baptism of John—mean- 
ing, his whole mission and ministry, of which baptism 
was the proper character—whence wasit?t from heaven, 
or of men t—W hat wisdom there was in this way of meet- 
ing their question will best appear by theirreply. If we 
shall say, From heaven; he will say unto us, Why 
did ye not then believe himn ?—‘ Why did ye not believe 
the testimony which he bore to Me, as the promised and 
expected Messiah?’ for that was the burden of his whole 
testimony. 26. Butif we shall say, Of men; we fear 
the peopie—rather the multitude. In Luke (20, 6) it is, 
“all the people will stone us’’—‘stone us to death ’—for 
all hold Join as a prophet—Crooked, cringing hypo- 
crites! No wonder Jesus gave you noanswer, 27, And 
they answered Jesus, and said, We cannot tell—Evi- 
dently their difficulty was, how to answer, so as neither 
to shake their determination to reject the claims of 
Christ nor damage their reputation with the people. For 
the truth itself they cared nothing whatever. Neither 
tell I you by what authority I do these things—W hat 
composure and dignity of wisdom does our Lord here dis- 
play,as He turns their question upon themselves, and, 
while revealing his knowledge of their hypocrisy, closes 
their mouths! Taking advantage of the surprise, silence, 
and awe produced by this reply, our Lord followed it im- 
mediately up by the two following parables, 

Parable of the Two Sons (v, 28-32), 28, But what think 
yet A certain man had two sons; and he came to the 
first and said, Son, go work to-day in my vineyard— 
for true religion is a practical thing, a “ bringing forth 
fruit unto God.” 29. He answered and said, I will not 
—TRENCH notices the rudeness of this answer, and the 
total absence of any attempt to excuse such disobedience, 
both characteristic; representing careless, reckless sin- 
ners resisting God to His face, 30. And he came to the 
second, and said likewise, And he answered and sald, 
I [go], sir—'I, sir.” The emphatic “I,” here, denotes the 
self-righteous complacency which says, ‘God, I thank 
thee that Jam notas other men” (Luke 18,11), and went 
not—He did not “afterward repent” and refuse to go; 
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for there was here no intention to go, It is the class that 
“say and do not” (ch, 23, 3)}—a falseness more abominable 
to God, says Stier, than any “I will not.” 31. Whether 
of them twain did the will of his Father? They say 
unto him, The first—Now comes the application. Jesus 
saith unto them, Verily I say unto you, That the pub- 
licans and the harlots go—or ‘are going;’ even now en- 
tering, while ye hold back—into the kingdom of God 
before you—The publicans and the harlots were the first 
son, who, when told to work in the Lord’s vineyard, 
said, I will not; but afterwards repented and went. 
Their early life was a flat and flagrant refusal todo what 
they were commanded; it was one continued rebellion 
against the authority of God. ‘The chief priests and the 
elders of the people,’ with whom our Lord was now 
speaking, were the second son, who said, I go, sir, but 
went not. They were early called, and all their life long 
professed obedience to God, but never rendered it; their 
life was one of continued disobedience. 32. For John 
came unto you in the way of righteousness—i. e., ‘ cal]- 
ing you to repentance;’ as Noah is styled ‘a preacher of 
righteousness’ (2 Peter 2. 5), when like the Baptist he 
warned the old world to “flee from the wrath to come,” 
and ye believed him not—“ They did not reject him;” 
nay, they “were willing for a season to rejoice in his 
light” (John 5.35); but they would not receive his testi- 
mony to Jesus. but the publicans and the harlots be- 
lieved him—Of the publicans this is twice expressly re- 
corded, Luke 3. 12; 7.29. Of the harlots, then, the same 
may be taken for granted, though the fact is not expressly 
recorded, These outcasts gladly believed the testimony 
of John to the coming Saviour, and so hastened to Jesus 
when He came. See Luke 7, 87; 15.1, &c. and ye, when 
ye had seen it, repented not afterward, that ye might 
believe him—lInstead of being “ provoked to jealousy”’ by 
their example, ye have seen them flocking to the Saviour 
and getting to heaven, unmoved, 

Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen (v. 33-46), 33. Hear 
another parable: There was a certain householder, 
which planted a vineyard—See on Luke 13, 6—and 
hedged it round about, and digged a winepress in it, 
and built a tower—These details are taken, as is the 
basis of the parable itself, from that beautiful parable of 
Tsaiah 5. 1-7, in order to fix down the application and sus- 
tain it by Old Testament authority. and let it out to 
husbandmen—These are just the ordinary spiritual 
guides of the people, under whose care and culture the 
fruits of righteousness are expected to spring up, and 
went into a far country—“ for a long time’”’ (Luke 20. 9), 
leaving the vineyard to the laws of the spiritual hus- 
bandry during the whole time of the Jewish economy. 
On this phraseology, see on Mark 4, 26, 34. And when 
the time of the frait drew near, he sent his servants 
to the husbandmen—By these ‘“‘servants” are meant the 
prophets and other extraordinary messengers, raised up 
from time to time, See on ch. 23.37, that they might 
receive the fruits of it—See again on Luke 13,6. 35. And 
the husbandmen tock his servants, and beat one—see 
Jeremiah 37. 15; 38,6—and killed another—see Jeremiah 
26. 20-23—and stoned another—see 2 Chronicles 24, 21, 
Compare with this whole verse ch. 23, 37, where our Lord 
reiterates these charges in the most melting strain, 36. 
Again, he sent otherservants more than the first ; and 
they did unto them likewise—see 2 Kings 17. 13; 2Chron- 
icles 36.16, 18; Nehemiah 9, 26. 37. But last of all he 
sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence 
my som—In Mark (12,6) this is most touchingly expressed: 
“Having yet therefore one son, His well-beloved, He 
sent Him also last unto them, saying, They will rever- 
ence my son.” Luke’s version of it too (20, 13) is striking: 
“'fhen said the lord of the vineyard, What shallI do? I 
will send my beloved son: it may be they will reverence 
Him when they see Him,’”’ Who does not see that our 
Lord here severs Himself, by the sharpest line of demark- 
ation, from all merely hwman messengers, and claims for 
Himself Sonship in its loftiest sense? (Cf. Hebrews 3, 3-6.) 
The expression, ‘t Jt may be they will reverence my son,” 
is designed to teach the almos. unimaginable guilt of not 
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reverentially welcoming God’s Son, 38. But when the 
husbandmen saw the son, they said among themselves 
—Cf. Genesis 37. 18-20; John 11, 47-58 —'This is the heir— 
Sublime expression this of the great truth, that God’s in- 
heritance was destined for, and in due time is to come 
into the possession of, His own Son in our nature (Hebrews 
1,2). come, let us kill him, and let us seize on his in- 
heritance—that so, from: mere servants, we may become 
lords. This is the deep aim of the depraved heart; this is 
emphatically “the root of allevil.” 39. And they caught 
him, and cast him out of the vineyard—cf, Hebrews 13. 
11-13 (‘‘ without the gate—without the camp’’); 1 Kings 21. 
18; John 19. 17—and slew him. 40. When the lord 
therefore of the vineyard cometh—This represents ‘the 
settling time,’ which, in the case of the Jewish ecclesias- 


‘tics, was that judicial trial of the nation and its leaders 


which issued in the destruction of their whole state. what 
will he do unto those husbandmen? 41, They say unto 
him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men—an 
emphatic alliteration not easily conyeyed in English: 
‘He will badly destroy those bad men,’ or ‘ miserably de- 
stroy those miserable men,’ is something like it. and 
will let out his vineyard unto other husbandmen, 
which shall render him the fruits in their seasons—If 
this answer was given by the Pharisees, to whom our 
Lord addressed the parable, they thus unwittingly pro- 
nounced their own condemnation: as did David to Na- 
than the prophet (2 Samuel 12. 5-7), and Simon the Phar- 
isee to our Lord (Luke 7, 43, &¢.). But if it was given, ns 
the two other Evangelists agree in representing it, by our 
Lord Himself, and the explicitness of the answer would 
seem to favour that supposition, then we can better ex- 
plain the exclamation of the Pharisees which followed it, 
in Luke’s report—“ And when they heard it, they said, 
God forbid’’—His whole meaning now bursting upon 
them, 42. Jesus saith unto them, Did ye never read 
im the Scriptures (Psalm 118, 22, 23), Whe stome which 
the builders rejected, &c. A bright Messianic propheey, 
which reappears in various forms (Isaiah 28. 16, &&¢.), and 
was made glorious use of by Peter before the Sanhedrim 
(Acts 4.11). He recurs to it in his first epistle (1 Peter 2. 
4-6), 43. Therefore say I unto you, The kingdom of 
God— God's visible Kingdom, or Church, upon earth, 
which up to this time stood inthe seed of Abraham—sirali 
be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing 
forth the fruits thereof—i, ¢., the great evangelical com- 
munity of the faithful, which, after the extrusion of the 
Jewish nation, would consist chiefly of Gentiles, until 
‘all Israel should be saved’? (Romans 11, 25, 26), This 
vastly important statement is given by Matthew only. 
44. And whosoever shall fall om this stone shall be 
broken: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder—The Kingdom of God is here a Temple, 
in the erection of which a certain stone, rejected as unsuit- 
able by the spiritual builders, is, by the great Lord of the 
House, made the key-stone of the whole. On that Stone 


the builders were now “falling” and being “broken” 


(Isaiah 8.15). They were sustaining great spiritual hurt;* 
but soon that Stone should “fall upon them” and “grind 
them to powder” (Daniel 2, 34, 35; Zechariah 12, 2}—in 
their corporate capacity, in the tremendous destruction of 
Jerusalem, but personally, as unbelievers, in a more awful 
sense still. 45. And when the chief priests and Phar- 
isees had heard his parables—referring to that of the Two 
Sons and this one of the Wicked Husbandmen—they per~ 
ceived that he spake of them, 46, But when they 
sought to lay hands on him—which Luke (20.19) says 
they did ‘the same hour,” hardly able to restrain their 
rage —they feared the multitude —rather, ‘the multi- 
tudes’—because they took him for a prophet—just as 
they feared to say John’s baptism was of men, because 
the masses took him for a prophet(v, 26), Miserable crea- 
tures! So, for this time, “they left Him and went their 
way” (Mark 12, 12), 
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Supper, in Luke 14. 15, &c., and is recorded by Matthew 
alone. 2. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a cer= 
tain king, which made a marriage for his son—In 
this parable,’ as TRENCH admirably remarks, ‘ we see how 
the Lord is revealing Himself in ever clearer light as the 
central Person of the kingdom, giving here a far plainer 
hint than in the last parable of the nobility of His de- 
scent. There He was indeed the Son, the only and be- 
loved one (Mark 12. 6), of the Householder; but here His 
race is royal, and He appears as Himself at once the King 
and the King’s Son, (Psalm 72, 1.) The last was a parable 
of the Old Testament history; and Christis rather the 
last and greatest of the line of its prophets and teachers 
than the Founder of a new kingdom. In that, God ap- 
pears demanding something from men; in this, a parable 
of grace, God appears more as giving something to them, 
Thus, as often, the two complete each other: this taking 
up the matter where the other left it.’ The “ marriage’ 
of Jehovah to His people Israel was familiar to Jewish 
ears ; and in Psalm 45, this marriage is seen consummated 
in the Person of Messiah ‘THE KING,’ Himself addressed 
as ‘Gop’ and yet as anointed by ‘His Gop’ with the oil of 
gladness aboye His fellows, These apparent contradic- 
tories (see on Luke 20, 41-44) are resolved in this parable; 
and Jesus, in claiming to be this King’s Son, serves Him- 
self Heir to all that the prophets and sweet singers of Israel 
held forth as to Jehovah's ineffably near and endearing union 
to His people. But observe carefully, that THE BRIDE 
does not come into view in this parable; its design being 
to teach certain truths under the figure of guests at a wed- 
ding feast, and the want of a wedding garment, which 
would not have harmonized with the introduction of the 
Bride, 3. and sent forth his servants—representing all 
preachers of the Gospel—to call them that were bidden 
—here meaning the Jews, who were “bidden,’”’ from the 
first choice of them onwards through every summons ad- 
dressed to them by the prophets to hold themselves in 
readiness for the appearing of their King—to the wed- 
ding—or the marriage festivities, when the preparations 
were all concluded, and they would not come—as the 
issue of the whole ministry of the Baptist, our Lord Him- 
self, and His apostles thereafter, too sadly showed, 4. 
My oxen and my fatlings are killed, and all things 
are ready; come unto the marriage—This points to 
those Gospel calls after Christ’s death, resurrection, as- 
cension, and effusion of the Spirit, to which the parable 
could not directly allude, but when only it could be said, 
with strict propriety, “that all things were ready.” Cf. 1 
Corinthians 6,7, 8, ‘Christ our Passover is sacrificed for 
us; therefore, let us keep the feast:” also John 6, 51, “I 
am the living bread which came down from heaven: 
if any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever: and 
the bread which I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world,” 5, But they made light of it, 
and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise: 6, And the remnanttook his servants, 
and entreated them spitefully—‘insulted them’—and 
, slew them—These are two different classes of unbelievers: 
the one simply indifferent; the other absolutely hostile— 
the one, contemptuous scorners ; the other, bitter persecu- 
tors. 7. But when the king—the Great God, who is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, heard thereof, he was 
wroth—at the affront put both on His Son, and on Him- 
self who had deigned to invite them, and he sent forth 
his armies—The Romans ure here styled God's armies, 
just as the Assyrian is styled “the rod of His anger” 
(Isalah 10, 5), as being the executors of His judicial ven- 
geance, and destroyed those murderers—and in what 
vast numbers did they doit! and burned up their city 
—Ah! Jerusalem, once “ the city of the Great King” (Psalm 
48, 2), and even up almost to this time (ch. 5, 35); but now 
it is “ their city’’—just as our Lord, a day or two after this, 
said of the temple, where God had so long dwelt, ‘ Behold 
your house is left unto you desolate” (ch, 23, 38)! Cf. Luke 
19. 43, 44. 8. The wedding is ready, but they which 
were bidden were not worthy—for how should those be 
deemed worthy to sit down at His table who had affronted 
Him by their treatment of His gracious invitation? 9. 
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Go ye therefore into the highways—the great outlets 
and thoroughfares, whether of town or country, where 
human beings are to be found, and as many as ye shall 
find bid to the marriage—i. c¢., just as they are, 10. So 
those servants went out into the highways, and gath- 
ered together all as many as they found, both bad and 
good—. e., without making any distinction between open 
sinners and the morally correct, The Gospel call fetched 
in Jews, Samaritans, and outlying heathen alike, Thus 
far the parable answers to that of ‘the Great Supper,’ 
Luke lH. 16, &c. But the distinguishing feature of our 
parable is what follows: 11, And when the king came 
in to see the guests—Solemn expression this, of that 
omniscient inspection of every professed disciple of the Lord 
Jesus from age to age, in virtue of which his true character 
will hereafter be judicially proclaimed! he saw therea 
man—This shows that it is the judgment of individuals 
which is intended in this latter part of the parable: the 
first part represents rather national judgment—which 
had not on a wedding garment—The language here is 
drawn from the following remarkable passage in Zepha- 
niah 1.7, 8:—‘* Hold thy peace at the presence of the Lord 
God; for the day of the Lord is at hand: for the Lord hath 
prepared a sacrifice, He hath bid His guests. And itshall 
come to pass in the day of the Lord’s sacrifice, that I will 
punish the princes, and the king’s children, and all such 
as are clothed with strange apparel.’”’ The custom in the 
East of presenting festival garments (see Genesis 45, 22; 2 
Kings 5. 22), even though not clearly proved, is certainly 
presupposed here, It undoubtedly means something 
which they bring not of their own—for how could they 
have any such dress who were gathered in from the high- 
ways indiscriminately ?—but which they receive as their 
appropriate dress. And what can that be but what is 
meant by “putting on the Lord Jesus,” as “THe Lorp 
OUR RIGHTEOUSNESS?” (See Psalm 45, 13, 14.) Nor could 
such language be strange to those in whose ears had so 
long resounded those words of prophetic joy: “I will 
greatly rejoice in the Lord, my soul shall be joyful in my 
God; for He hath clothed me with the garments of salva- 
tion, He hath covered me with the robe of righteousness, 
as a bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments, and as 
a bride adorneth herself with her jewels” (Isaiah 61. 10), 
12. Friend, how camest thou in hither, not having a 
wedding garment? And he was speechless—being 
self-condemned. 13, Then said the king to the ser- 
vants—the angelic ministers of Divine vengeance (as in 
ch. 13, 41)}—Bind him hand and foot—putting it out of 
his power to resist—and take him away, and cast him 
into outer darkness. So ch. 8, 12; 25,30, The expression 
is emphatic—‘The darkness which is outside,’ To be 
‘ outside’ at all—or, in the language of Revelation 22. 16, to 
be ‘without’ the heavenly city, excluded from its Joyous 
nuptials and gladsome festivities—is sad enough. of itself, 
without anything else. But to find themselves not only 
excluded from the brightness and glory and joy and 
felicity of the kingdom above, but thrust into a region of 
“darkness,” with all its horrors, this is the dismal retri- 
bution here announced, that awaits the unworthy at the 
greatday. [there]—in that region and condition—shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. See on ch. 15,42. 14. 
For many are called, but few are chosen—So ch. 19. 30, 
See on ch, 20, 16, 

15-40, ENTANGLING QUESTIONS ABOUT TRIBUTE, THE 
RESURRECTION, AND THE GREAT COMMANDMENT, WITH 
THE REPLIES, (= Mark 12. 13-34; Luke 20, 20-40.) For the 
exposition, see on Mark 12, 13-34, 

41-46, CHRIST BAFFLES THE PHARISEES BY A QUES- 
TION ABOUT DAVID AND MESSIAH. (= Mark 12, 35-37 
Luke 20, 41-44.) For the exposition, see on Mark 12, 33-87. 
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Ver, 1-39, DENUNCIATION OF THE SCRIBES AND PHAR- 
ISEES—LAMENTATION OVER JERUSALEM, AND FAREWELL 
TO THE TEMPLE. (= Mark 12, 88-40; Luke 20. 45-47.) For 
this long and terrible discourse we are indebted, with the 
exception of a few verses in Mark and Luke, to Matthew 





Denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees. 


alone. But as it is only an extended repetition of denun- 
ciations uttered not long before at the table of a Pharisee, 
and recorded by Luke (11. 37-54), we may take both to- 
gether in the exposition. 

Denunciation of the Scribes and Pharisees (v. 1-36). The 
first twelve verses were addressed more immediately to 
the disciples, the rest to the scribes and Pharisees. 1. 
Then spake Jesus to the multitude— to the multitudes’ 
—and to his disciples. 2. Saying, The scribes and the 
Pharisees sit—The Jewish teachers stood to read, but sat 
to expound the Scriptures, as will be seen by comparing 
Luke 4, 16 with v. 20—im Moses’ seat—i, e., as interpreters 
of the law given by Moses, 3. All therefore—i. ¢., all 
which, as sitting in that seat and teaching out of that law— 
they bid you observe, that observe and do—The word 
“therefore” is thus, it will be seen, of great importance, 
as limiting those injunctions which He would have them 
obey to what they fetched from the law itself. In requir- 


-ing implicit obedience to such injunctions, He would 


have them to recognize the authority with which they 
taught over and above the obligations of the law itself— 
an important principle truly; but He who denounced 
the traditions of such teachers (ch. 15.8) cannot have 
meant here to throw His shield over these. It is re- 
marked by WEBSTER and WILEINSON that the warning 
to beware of the scribes is given by Mark and Luke with- 
out any qualification: the charge to vespect and obey them 
being reported by Matthew alone, indicating for whom 
this Gospel was especially written, and the writer’s desire 
to conciliate the Jews. 4. For they bind heavy bur- 
dens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on 
men’s shouiders; but they themselves will not move 
them—‘ touch them not” (Luke 11. 46)—with one of their 
fingers—referring not so much to the irksomeness of the 
legal rites, though they were irksome enough (Acts 15. 10), 
as to the heartless rigour with which they were enforced, 
and by men of shameless inconsistency. 5. But all their 
works they do for to be seen of men—Whatever good 
they do, or zeal they show, has but one motive—human 
applause. they make broad their phylacteries—strips 
of parchment with Scripture-texts on them, worn on 
the forehead, arm, and side, in time of prayer. and en- 
large the borders of their garments—fringes of their 
upper garments (Numbers 15, 37-40). 6. And love the 
uppermost rooms—The word room” is now obsolete in 
the sense here intended. It should be ‘the uppermost 
place,’ t.e., the place of highest honour, at feasts, and 
the chief seats in the symagogues. See on Luke 14. 7, 8. 
7.And greetings in the markets, and to be called of 
men, Rabbi, Rabbi—It is the spirit rather than the letter 
of this that must be pressed; though the violation of the 
letter, springing from spiritual pride, has done incaleu- 
lable evil in the Church of Christ. The reiteration of the 
word “ Rabbi” shows how it tickled the ear and fed the 
spiritual pride of those ecclesiastics. 8. But be not ye 
called Rabbi; for one is your Master—‘ your Guide, 
your Teacher.’ 9. And call no man your father upon 
the earth: for one is your Father, which is in heaven, 
&e.—To construe these injunctions into a condemnation 
of every title by which Church rulers may be distin- 
guished from the flock which they rule, is virtually to 
condemn that rule itself; and accordingly the same per- 
sons do both—but against the whole strain of the New 
Testament and sound Christian judgment. But when we 
have guarded ourselves against these extremes, let us see 
to it that we retain the full spirit of this warning against 
that itch for ecclesiastical superiority which has been the 
bane and the scandal of Christ’s ministers in every age. 
(On the use of the word “ Christ’’ here, see on ch. 1.1.) 11. 
But he that is greatest among you shall be your ser- 
vant—This plainly means, ‘shall show that he is so by 
becoming your seryvant;’ as in ch. 20. 27, compared with 
Mark 10.44. 12. And whosoever shall exalt himself 
shall be abased—See on Luke 18.14. What follows was 
addressed more immediately to the scribes and Pharisees, 
13. But woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites! for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against 
men—Here they are charged with shutting heaven against 
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men; in Luke 11.52 they are charged with what was 
worse, taking away the key—the key of knowledge”’— 
which nieans, not the key to open knowledge, but know- 
ledge as the only key to open heaven. A right know- 
ledge of God’s revealed word is eternal life, as our Lord 
says (John 17. 3 and 5, 39); but this they took away from 
the people, substituting for it their wretched traditions, 
14. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites} 
for ye devour widows’ houses, &c.—Taking advantage 
of the helpless condition and confiding character of 
“widows,” they contrived to obtain possession of their 
property, while by their ‘long prayers”: they made them 

believe they were raised far above “filthy lucre.”’ So 
much ‘the greater damnation” awaits thern. What a 
lifelike description of the Romish clergy, the true suc: 
cessors of those scribes! 15. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to 
make one proselyte—from heathenism. We have evi- 
dence of this in JosepHUS. and when he is made, ye 
make him two-fold more the child of hell than your- 
selves—condemned, for the hypocrisy he would learn to 
practice, both by the religion he left and that he em- 
braced, 16. Woe unto you, ye blind guides—Striking 
expression this of the ruinous effects of erroneous teach- 
ing. Our Lord, here and in some following verses, con- 
demns the subtle distinctions they made as to the sanc- 
tity of oaths—distinctions invented only to promote their 
own avaricious purposes. which say, Whosoever shall 
swear by the temple, it is nothing—he has incurred no 
debt—but whosoever shall swear by the gold of the 
temple—meaning not the gold that adorned the temple it- 
self, but the Corban, set apart for sacred uses (see on ch. 15, 5), 
he is a debtor !—i. e., it is no longer his own, even though 
the necessities of the parent might require it. We know 
who the successors of these men are, but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty—It 
should have been rendered, “ he isa debtor,” as in v, 16. 19. 
Ye fools, and blind! for whether is greater, the gift, or 
the altar that sanctifieth the gift ?—(See Exodus 29, 87.) 
20-22. Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, &¢.— 
See on ch. 5. 33-37, 23. Woe unto you, scribes and Phar- 
isees, hypocrites ! for ye pay tithe of mint and anise— 
rather, ‘dill,’ as in margin—and cummin—In Luke (11. 42) 
itis “and rue,and all manner of herbs.” They grounded 
this practice on Leviticus 27. 30, which they interpreted rig- 
idly. Our Lord purposely names the most trifling products 
of the earth as examples of what they punctiliously ex- 
acted the tenth of, and have omitted the weightier mat- 
ters of the Jaw, judgment, mercy, and faith—In Luke 
(11. 42) it is “judgment, mercy, and the love of God”—the 
expression being probably varied by our Lord Himself on 
the two different occasions. In both His reference is to 
Micah 6, 6-8, where the prophet makes all acceptable 
religion to consist of three elements—* doing justly, loy- 
ing merey, and walking humbly with our God;” which 
third element presupposes and comprehends both the 
“faith” of Matthew and the “love” of Luke. See on Mark 
12, 29, 32, 38. The same tendency to merge greater duties 
in less besets even the children of God; but it is the cha- 
racteristic of hypocrites, these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone—There is no need 
for one set of duties to jostle out another; but it is to bo 
carefully noted that of the greater duties our Lord says, 
“Ye ought to have done” them, while of the lesser He 
merely says, “Ye ought not to leave them undone,” 24. 
Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat—The proper 
rendering—as in the older English translations, and per- 
haps our own as it came from the translators’ hands—evi-< 
dently is, ‘strain out,’ It was the custom, says TRENCH, 
of the stricter Jews to strain their wine, vinegar, and 
other potables through linen or gauze, lest unawares they 
should drink down some little unclean insect therein, 
and thus transgress (Levitieus 11. 20, 23, 41, 42)—just as the 
Buddhists do now in Ceylon and Hindostan—and to this 
custom of theirs our’ Lord here refers, and swallow a 
camel—the largest animal the Jews knew, as the “gnat”’ 
was the smallest; both were by the law wnelean, 25, 
within they are full of extortion—In Juice (11. 53) the 
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same word is rendered “ravening,” ¢. e.; ‘rapacity.’ 26. 
Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is 
within the cup and platter, that the outside of them 
may be clean also—In Luke (ll. 40) it is, ‘Ye fools, did 
not He that made that which is without make that which 
is within also?”—‘ He to whom belongs the outer life, and 
of right demands its subjection to Himself, is the inner 
man less His?’ A remarkable example this of our Lord’s 
power of drawing the most striking illustrations of great 
truths from the most familiar objects and incidents in 
life. To these words, recorded by Luke, He adds the fol- 
lowing, involving a principle of immense value: “ But 
‘rather give alms of such things as ye have, and behold, 
all things are clean unto you” (Luke 11, 41). As the greed 
of these hypocrites was one of the most prominent fea- 
tures of their character (Luke 16, 14), our Lord bids them 
exemplify the opposite character, and then their outside, 
ruled by this, would be beautiful in the eye of God, and 
their meals would be eaten with clean hands, though 
never so fouled with the business of this worky world, 
(See Ecclesiastes 9.7.) 27. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like whited—or 
‘white-washed’—sepulchres—(Cf. Acts 23, 3.) The process 
of white-washing the sepulchres, as LIGHTFOOT says, was 
performed on a certain day eyery year, not for ceremo- 
nial cleansing, but, as the following words seem rather to 
imply, to beautify them, which indeed appear beau- 
tiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s 
bones, and of all uncleanness—VW hat a powerful way of 
conveying the charge, that with all their fair show their 
hearts were full of corruption! (Cf. Psalm 5,9; Romans 
8.13.) But our Lord, stripping off the figure, next holds 
up their iniquity in naked colours, Wherefore ye be 
witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children of 
them which killed the prophets—. e., ‘ye be witnesses 
that ye have inherited, and voluntarily served yourselves 
heirs to, the truth-hating, prophet-killing, spirit of your 
fathers.’ Out of pretended respect and honour; they re- 
paired and beautified the sepulchres of the prophets, and 
with whining hypocrisy said, ‘If we had been in their 
days, how differently should we have treated these 
prophets?’ while all the time they were witnesses to 
themselves that they were the children of them that killed 
the prophets, convicting themselves daily of as exact a 
resemblance in spirit and character to the very classes 
over whose deeds they pretended to mourn, as child to 
parent. In Luke 11, 44 our Lord gives another turn to 
this figure of a grave: “Ye areas graves which appear 
not, and the men that walk over them are not aware of 
them.” As one might unconsciously walk over a grave 
concealed from view, and thus contract ceremonial defile- 
ment, so the plausible exterior of the Pharisees kept peo- 
ple from perceiving the pollution they contracted from 
coming in contact with such corrupt characters, 33. Ye 
serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can ye escape 
the damnation of hell t—In thus, at the end of His min- 
istry, recalling the words of the Baptist at the outset of 
his, our Lord would seem to intimate that the only differ- 
ence between their condemnation now and then was, that 
now they were ripe for their doom, which they were not 
then, 34. Wherefore, behold, I send unto you proph- 
ets, and wise men, and scribes—The J here is emphatic: 
‘I am sending,’ i. e.,‘am about tosend.’ In Luke 11. 49 
the variation is remarkable: “Therefore also, said the 
wisdom of God, I will send them,” &ce. What precisely is 
meant by “the wisdom of God” here, is somewhat diffi- 
cult todetermine., Tous it appears to be simply an an- 
nouncement of a purpose of the Divine Wisdom, in the 
high style of ancient prophecy, to send a last set of mes- 
sengers whom the people would reject, and rejecting, 
would fill up the cup of their iniquity. But, whereas in 
Luke it is ‘I, the Wisdom of God, will send them,’ in Mat- 
thew it is ‘I, Jesus, am sending them;’ language only 
nefitting the one sender of all the prophets, the Lord God 
of Israel now in the flesh. They are evidently evangelical 
messengers, but called by the familiar Jewish names of 
‘prophets, wise men, and scribes,’ whose counterparts 
were the inspired and gifted servants of the Lord Jesus; 
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for in Luke (11, 49) it is “prophets and apostles.” unto 
the blood of Zacharias son of Barachias, whom ye 
slew between the temple and the altar—As there is no 
record of any fresh murder answering to this description, 
probably the allusion is not to any recent murder, but to 
2 Chronicles 24, 20-22, as the last recorded and most suit- 
able case for illustration. And as Zacharias’ last words 


were, “ The Lord require it,” so they are here warned that 


of that generation it should be required. 36, Verily I 
say unto you, All these things shall come upon this 
generation—As it was only in the last generation of 
them that “the iniquity of the Amorites was full” (Gen- 
esis 15.16), and then the abominations of ages were at 
once completely and awfully avenged, so the iniquity of 
Israel was allowed to accumulate from age to age till in 
that generation it came to the full,and the whole collected 
vengeance of heaven broke at once over its devoted head, 
In the first French Revolution the same awful principle 
was exemplified, and Christendom has not done with it yet. 
Lamentation over Jerusalem, and Farewell to the Temple 
(v. 87-39). 37. O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, &c.—How ineffably grand and melting is this apos- 
trophe! It is the very heart of God pouring itself forth 
through human fiesh and speech. It is this incarnation 
of the innermost life and love of Deity, pleading with 
men, bleeding for them, and ascending only to open His 
arms to them and win them back by the power of this 
story of matchless love, that has conquered the world, 
that will yet “draw all men unto him,” and beautify and 
ennoble Humanity itself! ‘Jerusalem’ here does not 
mean the mere city or its inhabitants; nor is it to be 
viewed merely as the metropolis of the nation, but as the 
centre of their religious life—‘‘ the city of their solemnities, 
whither the tribes went up, to give thanks unto thename 
of the Lord;’’ and at this moment it was full of them. It 
is the whole family of God, then, which is here apos- 
trophized by a name dear to every Jew, recalling to him 
all that was distinctive and precious in his religion. The 
intense feeling that sought vent in this utterance comes 
out first in the redoubling of the opening word—* Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem !’’ but, next, in the picture of it which He 
draws—“that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee!’—not content with spurning 
God’s messages of mercy, that canst not suffer even the 
messengers to live! When He adds, ‘‘ How often would I 
have gathered thee!’ He refers surely to something be- 
yond the six or seven times that He visited and taught in 
Jerusalem while on earth. No doubt it points to “the 
prophets,” whom they ‘“‘killed,” to ‘them that were sent 
unto her,’’ whom they “stoned.” But whom would He 
have gathered so often? “Thee,” truth-hating, merey- 
spurning, prophet-killing Jerusalem—how often would I 
have gathered thee/ Compare with this that affecting 
clause in the great ministerial commission, “ that repent- 
ance and remission of sins should be preached in His 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem!” (Luke 
24. 47). What encouragement to the heart-broken at their 
own long-continued and obstinate rebellion! But we 
have not yet got at the whole heart of this outburst, 
I would have gathered thee, He says, “‘even as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings,” Was ever 
imagery so homely invested with such grace and such 
sublimity as this, at our Lord’s touch? And yet how ex- 
quisite the figure itself—of protection, rest, warmth, and 
all manner of conscious well-being in those poor, de- 
fenceless, dependent little creatures, as they creep under 
and feel themselves overshadowed by the capacious and 
kindly wing of the mother-bird! If, wandering beyond 
hearing of her peculiar call, they are overtaken by a 
storm or attacked by an enemy, what can they do but in 
the one case droop and die, and in the other submit to be 
torn in pieces? Butif they can reach in time their place 
of safety, under the mother’s wing, in vain will any ene- 
my try to drag them thence. For rising into strength; 
kindling into fury, and forgetting herself entirely in her 
young, she will let the last drop of her blood be shed out 
and perish in defence of her precious charge, rather than 
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yield them to an enemy’s talons, How significant all 
this of what Jesus is and does for men! Under His great 
Mediatorial wing would He have “gathered” Israel. For 
the figure, see Deuteronomy 32. 10-12; Ruth 2.12; Psalm 
17, 8; 36.7; 61. 4; 63.7; 91.4; Isaiah 31.5; Malachi 4.2. The 
ancient rabbins had a beautiful expression for proselytes 
from the heathen—that they had ‘come under the wings 
of the Shekinah,.’ For this last word, see on v. 38. ° But 
what was the result of all this tender and mighty love? 
The answer is, “And ye would not.”’ O mysterious word! 
mysterious the resistance of sneh patient Love—myste- 
rious the liberty of self-undoing! The awful dignity of 
the will, as here expressed, might make the ears to tingle, 
38. Behold, your house—the Temple, beyond all doubt; 
but their house now, not the Lord’s. See on ch, 22.7. is 
left unto you desolate—‘ deserted;’ i.e., of its Divine In- 
habitant. But who is that? Hear the next words: 39. 
For I say unto you—and these were His last words to the 
impenitent nation: see opening remarks on Mark 13,— 
Ye shall not see me henceforth—What? Does Jesus 
mean that He was Himself the Lord of the temple, and 
that it became ‘“‘ deserted’ when Hz finally left it? It is 
even so. Now is thy fate sealed, O Jerusalem, for the 
glory is departed from thee! That glory, once visible in 
the holy of holies, over the mercy-seat, when on the day 
of atonement the blood of typical expiation was sprinkled 
on it and in front of it—called by the Jews the Shekinah, 
or the Dwelling, as being the visible pavilion of Jehovah 
—that glory, which Isaiah (ch. 6.) saw in vision, the be- 
loved disciple says was the glory of Christ (John 12, 41). 
Though it was never visible in the second temple, Haggai 
foretold that “the glory of that latter house should be greater 
than of the former’’ (ch. 2. 9), because “the Lord whom they 
sought was suddenly to come to His temple” (Malachi 3, 
1), not in a mere bright cloud, but enshrined in living 
Humanity! Yet brief as well as ‘‘sudden” was the mani- 
festation to be: for the words He was now uttering were 
to be His VPRY LAST within its precincts, till ye shall 
say, Blessed is he that cometh im the name of the 
Lord—i, e., till those ‘*Hosannas to the Son of David” 
with which the multitude had welcomed Him into the 
city—instead of “‘sore displeasing the chief priests and 
seribes” (ch, 21. 15)—should break forth from the whole 
nation, as their glad acclaim to their once pierced but 
now acknowledged Messiah. That such a time will come 
is clear from Zechariah 12.10; Romans 11. 26; 2 Corin- 
thians 3. 15, 16, &c. Im what sense they shall then “see 
Him” may be gathered from Zechariah 2. 10-13; Eze- 
kiel 37. 23-28; 39. 28, 29, &c. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-51. CHRIST’S PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM, AND WARNINGS SUGGESTED BY IT TO PRE- 
PARE FOR His SECOND COMING. (=Mark 13, 1-87; Luke 
21,5-36.) For the exposition, see on Mark 13. 1-37. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-13. PARABLE OF THE TEN VIRGINS. This and 
the following parable are in Matthew alone. 1. Then— 
at the time referred to at the close of the preceding chap- 
ter, the time of the Lord’s Second Coming to reward His 
faithful servants and take vengeance on the faithless, 
Then shail the kingdom of heaven be likened unto 
ten virgins, which teok their lamps, and went forth 
to meet the bridegroom—This supplies a key to the 
parable, whose object is, in the main, the same as that of 
the last parable—to illustrate the vigilant and expectant at- 
titude of faith, in respect of which believers are described 
as “they that look for Him” (Hebrews 9. 28), and “love 
His appearing”’ (2 Timothy 4.8). In the last parable it 
was that of servants waiting for their absent Lord; in 
this it is that of virgin attendants on a Bride, whose duty 
it was to go forth at night with lamps, and be ready on 
the appearance of the Bridegroom to conduct the Bride to 
his house, and go in with him to the marriage, This en- 
tire and beautiful change of figure brings out the lesson 
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of the former parable in quite a new light. But let it be 
observed that, just as in the parable of the Marriage Sup- 
per, so in this—the Bride does not come into view at allin 
this parable; the Virgins and the Bridegroom holding 
forth all the intended instruction: nor could believers be 
represented both as Bride and Bridal Attendants without 
incongruity, 2. And five of them were wise, and five 
were foolish—They are not distinguished into good and 
bad, as TRENCH observes, but into “ wise” and “foolish” 
—just as in ch. 7, 25-27 those who reared their house for 
eternity are distinguished into “‘ wise” and “ foolish build- 
ers;’’ because in beth cases a certain degree of good- 
will towards the truth is assamed, To make anything 
of the equal number of both classes would, we think, be 
precarious, save to warn us how large a portion of those 
who, up to the last, so nearly resemble those that love 
Christ’s appearing will be disowned by Him when He 
comes, 3. They that were foolish took their lamps, 
and took no oil with them: 4, But the wise took 
oll in their vessels with their lamps—What are these 
“lamps” and this ‘oil?”? Many answers have been given. 
But since the foolish as well as the wise took their lamps 
and went forth with them to meet the Bridegroom, these 
lighted lamps, and this advance a certain way in com- 
pany with the wise, must denote that Christian profession 
which is common to all who bear the Christian name; 
while the insufficiency of this without something else, of 
which they never possessed themselves, shows that “the 
foolish” mean those who, with all that is common to them 
with real Christians, lack the essential preparation for meet- 
ing Christ. Then, since the wisdom of “the wise” con- 
sisted in their taking with their lamps a supply of oil in 
their vessels, keeping their lamps burning till the Bride- 
groom came, and so fitting them to goin with Him to the 
marriage, this supply of oil must mean that inward reality 
of grace which alone will stand when He appeareth whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire. But this is too general; for it 
cannot be for nothing that this inward grace is here set 
forth by the familiar symbol of oil, by which the Spirit of 
all grace is so constantly represented in Scripture. Be- 
yond all doubt, this was what was symbolized by that 
precious anointing oil with which Aaron and his sons 
were consecrated to the priestly office (Exodus 30, 23-25, 
80); by ‘‘the oil of gladness above His fellows” with 
which Messiah was to be anointed (Psalm 45.7; Hebrews 
1,9), even as it is expressly said, that ‘God giveth not the 
Spirit by measure unto Him” (John3. 34); and by the bowl 
full of golden oil, in Zechariah’s vision, which, receiving 
its supplies from the two olive trees on either side of it, 
poured it through seven golden pipes into the golden 
Jamp-stand to keep it continually burning bright (Zech- 
ariah 4.)—for the prophet is expressly told that it was to 
proclaim the great truth, “Not by might, nor by power, 
but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts [shall this tem-. 
ple be built]. Who art thou, O great mountain [of oppo- 
sition to this issue]? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 
come a plain [or, be swept out of the way], and he shall 
bring forth the head-stone [of the temple], with shontings 
{erying], GRACE, GRACE unto it.” This supply of oil, 
then, representing that inward grace which distinguishes 
the wise, must denote, more particularly, that “supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ,’ which, as it is the source of 
the new spiritual life at the first, is the secret of its endur- 
ing character. Everything short of this may be possessed 
by ‘‘the foolish;’’ while it is the possession of this that 
makes “the wise’ to be ‘ready’? when the Bridegroom 
appears, and fit to “go in with Him to the marriage,” 
Just so in the parable of the Sower, the stony-ground 
hearers, “haying no deepness of earth’ and “no root in 
themselves,” though they spring up and get even into ear, 
never ripen, while they in the good ground bear the pre- 
cious grain, 4. While the bridegroom tarried—So in 
ch, 24.48, “ My Lord delayeth His coming;’’ and so Peter 
says sublimely of the ascended Saviour, “Whom the 
heaven must receive until the times of restitution of all 
things” (Acts 3. 21, and ef. Luke 19, 11,12). Christ “‘ tarries,”’ 
arnong other reasons, to try the faith and patience of His 
people—they all slumbered and slept—the wise as wel: 
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as the foolish. The world “slumbered” signifies, simply, 
‘nodded,’ or, ‘became drowsy ;’’ while the world *slept” 
is the usual word for ‘lying down to sleep;’ denoting two 
stages of spiritual declension—first, that half-involuntary 
lethargy or drowsiness which is apt to steal over one who 
falls into inactivity; and then a conscious, deliberate 
yielding to it, after a little vain resistance. Such was the 
state alike of the wise and the foolish virgins, even till 
the cry of the Bridegroom’s approach awoke them. So 
likewise in the parable of the Importunate Widow: 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall He find faith on the 
earth?” (Luke 18.8), 6. And at midnight—i, e,, the time 
when the Bridegroom will be least expected; for “ the day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night” (1 Thessa- 
lonians 5. 2)—there was a cry made, Behold, the Bride- 
groom cometh; go ye out to meet him—i. ¢c., ‘ Be ready 
.to welcome Him.’ 7%. Then all those virgins arose, and 
trimmed their lamps—the foolish virgins as well as the 
wise. How very long do both parties seem the same— 
almost to the moment of decision! Looking at the mere 
form of the parable, it is evident that the folly of ‘the 
foolish” consisted not in having no oil at all; for they 
must have had oil enough in their lamps to keep them 
burning up to this moment: their folly consisted in not 
making provision against its exhaustion, by taking with 
their lamp an oil-vessel wherewith to replenish their lamp 
from time to time, and so haveit burning until the Bride- 
groom should come, Are we, then—with some even su- 
perior expositors—to conclude that the foolish virgins 
must represent true Christians as well as the wise, since 
only true Christians have the Spirit, and that the differ- 
ence between the two classes consists only in the one 
having the necessary watchfulness which the other 
wants? Certainly not. Since the parable was designed 
to hold forth the prepared and the unprepared to meet 
Christ at His coming, and how the unprepared might, up 
to the very last, be confounded with the prepared—the 
structure of the parable behooved to accommodate itself to 
this, by making the lamps of the foolish to burn, as well 
as those of the wise, up toa certain point of time, and only 
then to discover their inability to burn on for want of a 
fresh supply of oil. But this is evidently just a structural 
device ; and the real difference between the two classes 
who profess to love the Lord’s appearing is a 7adical one 
—the possession by the one class of an enduring principle 
of spiritual life, and the want of it by the other. 8. And 
the foolish said unto the wise, Give us of your oil; for 
our lamps are gone out—rather, as in the margin, ‘are 
going out;’ for oil will not light an extinguished lamp, 
though it will keep a burning one from going out. Ah! 
now at length they have discovered not only their own 
folly, but the wisdom of the other class, and they do hom- 
age toit. They did not perhaps despise them before, but 
they thought them righteous overmuch; now they are 
forced, with bitter mortification, to wish they were like 
them. 9. But the wise answered, [Not so]; lest there be 
not enough for us and you—The words “ Not so,” it will 
be seen, are not in the original, where the reply is very el- 
liptical—‘ In case there be not enough for us and you.’ A 
truly wise answer this. ‘And what, then, if we shall 
share it with you? Why, both will be undone,’ but go 
ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves— 
Here again it would be straining the parable beyond its 
legitimate design to make it teach that men may get sal- 
vation even after they are supposed and required to have 
it already gotten, It is merely a friendly way of remind- 
ing them of the proper way of obtaining the needed and 
precious article, with a certain reflection on them for 
having it now to seek. Also, when the parable speaks of 
selling’ and “buying” that valuable article, it means 
simply, ‘Go, get itin the only legitimate way.’ And yet 
the word “buy” is significant; for we are elsewhere bidden, 
“buy wine and milk without money and without price,” 
and “buy of Christ gold tried in the fire,” &e. (Isaiah 
55. 1; Revelation 3,18) Now, since what we pay the 
demanded price for becomes thereby our own property, 
the salvation which we thus take gratuitously at God’s 
hands, being bought in His own sense of that word, 
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becomes ours thereby in inalienable possession. (Cf. 
for the language, Proverbs 23, 23; ch, 13, 44.) 10. And 
while they went to buy, the Bridegroom came; and 
they that were ready went in with him to the mar- 
riage: and the door was shut—They are sensible of their 
past folly; they have taken good advice: they are in the 
act of getting what alone they lacked: a very little more, 
and they also are ready. But the Bridegroom comes; the 
ready are admitted; “the door is shut,’ and they are un- 
done. How graphic and appalling this picture of one 
almost saved—but lost! 11. Afterward came also the 
other virgins, saying, Lord, Lord, open to us—In ch. 
7,22 this reiteration of the name was an exclamation 
rather of surprise; here it is a piteous ery of urgency, 
bordering on despair, Ab! now at length their eyes are 
wide open, and they realize all the consequences of their 
past folly. 12. But he answered and said, Verily I say 
unto you, I know you not—The attempt to establish a 
difference between “I know you not” here, and “I never 
knew you” in ch. 7. 23—as if this were gentler, and so im- 
plied a milder fate, reserved for “the foolish” of this par- 
able—is to be resisted, though advocated by such critics as 
OLSHAUSEN, STIER, and ALFORD, Besides being incon- 
sistent with the general tenor of such language, and par- 
ticularly the solemn moral of the whole (v. 13), it is a kind 
of criticism which tampers with some of the most awful 
warnings regarding the future, If it be asked why un- 
worthy guests were admitted to the marriage of the 
King’s Son, in a former parable, and the foolish virgins 
are excluded in this one, we may answer, in the admir- 
able words of GERHARD, quoted by TRENCH, that those 
festivities are celebrated in this life, in the Church mili- 
tant; these at the last day, in the Church triumphant; to 
those, even they are admitted who are not adorned with 
the wedding-garment; but to these, only they to whom it 
is granted to be arrayed in fine linen clean and white, 
which is the righteousness of saints (Revelation 19. 8); to 
those, men are called by the trumpet of the Gospel; to 
these by the trumpet of the Archangel; to those, who 
enters may go out from them, or be cast out; who is once 
introduced to these never goes out, nor is cast out, from 
them any more: wherefore it is said, ‘‘The door is shut.” 
13. Watch therefore; for ye know neither the day 
nor the hour wherein the Son of man cometh. This, 
the moral or practical lesson of the whole parable, needs 
no comment. 

14-30. PARABLE OF THE TALENTS. This parable, while 
closely resembling it, is yet a different one from that of 
THE PouNDS, in Luke 19, 11-273; though CALVIN, OLSHAU- 
SEN, MEYER, &c., identify them—but not DE WETTE and 
NEANDER. For the difference between the two parables, 
see the opening remarks on that of The Pounds, While— 
as TRENCH observes with his usual felicity—‘ the virgins 
were represented as waiting for their Lord, we have the 
servants working for Him; there the inward spiritual life 
of the faithful was described; here his external activity. 
It is not, therefore, without good reason that they appear 
in their actual order—that of the Virgins first, and of the 
Talents following—since it is the sole condition of a profit- 
able outward activity for the kingdom of God, that the 
life of God be diligently maintained within the heart.’ 
14. For (the kingdom of heaven is] as a man—The 
ellipsis is better supplied by our translators in the corre- 
sponding passage of Mark (13, 34), “(For the Son of man is] 
asa man,” &¢,, travelling intoa far country—or more 
simply, ‘going abroad.’ The idea of long “tarrying” is 
certainly implied here, since it is expressed in v. 19, who 
called his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods—Between master and slaves this was not uncom- 
mon in ancient times, Christ’s ‘servants’ here mean all 
who, by their Christian profession, stand in the relation 
to Him of entire subjection. His “goods” mean all their 
gifts and endowments, whether original or acquired, 
natural or spiritual. As all that slaves have belongs to 
their master, so Christ has aclaim to everything which 
belongs to His people, everything which may be turned 
to good, and He demands its appropriation to His service, 
or, viewing it otherwise, they first offer it up to Him; as 
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being “‘not their own, but bought with a price” (1 Corin- 
thians 6. 19, 20), and He “delivers it to them” again to be 
put to use in His service, 15. And unto one he gave five 
talents, to another two, and to another one—While 
the proportion of gifts is different in each, the same fidelity 
is required of all, and equally rewarded. And thus there 
is perfect equity. toevery man according to his several 
ability—his natural capacity as enlisted in Christ’s ser- 
vice, and his opportunities in providence for employing 
the gifts bestowed on him. and straightway took his 
journey — Cf. ch. 21. 83, where the same departure is 
ascribed to God, after setting up theancienteconomy, In 
both cases, it denotes the leaving of men to the action of 
all those spiritual laws and influences of Heaven under 
which they have been graciously placed for their own 
salvation and the advancement of their Lord’s kingdom. 
16. Then he that had received the five talents went 
and traded with the same—expressive of the activity 
which he put forth and the labour he bestowed—and 
made them other five talents. 17. And likewise he 
that had received two—rather, ‘the two’—healso gained 
other two—each doubling what he received, and there- 
fore both equally fuithful. 18. But he that had received 
one went and digged im the earth, and hid his lord’s 
money—not misspending, butsimply making no use of it. 
Nay, his action seems that of one anxious that the gift 
should not be misused or lost, but ready to be returned, 
just as he got it. 19. After a long time the lord of 
those servants cometh and reckoneth with them—That 
any one—within the lifetime of the apostles at least — 
with such words before them, should think that Jesus 
had given any reason to expect His Second Appearing 
within that period, would seem strange, did we not know 
the tendency of enthusiastic, ill-regulated love of His 
appearing ever totake this turn, 20. Lord, thou deliv- 
eredst unto me five talents; behold, I have gained be- 
sides‘them five talents more—How beautifully does this 
illustrate what the beloved disciple says of ‘“‘ boldness in 
the day of judgment,” and his desire that ‘‘when He 
shall appear we may have confidence, and not be ashamed 
before Him at His coming!” (1 John 4, 17; 2. 28.) 21. His 
lord said unto him, Well done—a single word, not of 
bare satisfaction, but of warm and delighted commenda- 
tion, And from what Lips!—thouw hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ... 22. He also that had received two talents 
came ,.. good and faithful servant: thou hast been 
faithfal over a few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things—Both are commended in the same terms, and 
the reward of both is precisely the same, (See on v. 15,) Ob- 
serve also the contrasts: ‘Thou hast been faithful as a 
servant; now be a ruler—thou hast been entrusted with a 
few things; now have dominion over many things.’ enter 
thou into the joy of thy lord—thy Lord’s own joy. (See 
John 15. 11; Hebrews 12.2.) 24. Then he which had re<- 
ceived the one talent came and said, Lord, I knew thee 
that thou art an hard—or ‘harsh’—man—The word in 
Luke (19, 21) is ‘‘ austere’”’—reaping where thou hast not 
sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed— 
The sense is obyious: ‘I knew thou wast ene whom it 
was impossible to serve, one whom nothing would 
please: exacting what was impracticable, and dissatis- 
fied with what was attainable.’ Thus do men secretly 
think of God as a hard Master, and virtually throw 
on Him the blame of their fruitlessness, 25. And I 
was afraid—of making matters worse by meddling with 
it at all—and went and hid thy talent im the earth 
—This depicts the conduct of all those who.shut up 
their gifts from the active service of Christ, without ac- 
tually prostituting them to unworthy uses,  Fitly, there- 
fore, may it, at least, comprehend those, to whom TRENCH 
refers, who, in the early Church, pleaded that they had 
enough to do with their own souls, and were afraid of los- 
ing them in trying to save others; and 0, instead of being 
the salt of the earth, thought rather of keeping their own 
galtness by withdrawing sometimes into caves and wil- 
dernesses, from all those active ministries of love by which 
they might have served their brethren, Thou wicked 
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and slothful servant—" Wicked” or ‘‘ bad” means ‘ false- 
hearted,’ as opposed to the others, who are emphatically 
styled “ good servants.” The addition of “slothful” is to 
mark the precise nature of his wickedness: it consisted, 
it seems, not in his doing anything against, but simply no- 
thing for his master. Thou knewest that I reap where 
LE sowed not, and gather where I have not strawed— 
He takes the servant’s own account of his demands, as 
expressing graphically enough, not the ** hardness’? which 
he had basely imputed to him, but simply his demand of 
“@ profitable return for the gift entrusted.” 27. thou | 
oughtest therefore to have put my money to the ex= 
changers—or, ‘the bankers’—and then at my coming I 
should have received mine own with usury—or ‘in- 
terest.’ 29. For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, &c. See on ch. 13.12, 30, And cast ye—‘cast ye 
out’?—the unprofitable servant—‘the useless servant,’ 
that does his Master no service—into outer darkness— 
*‘thedarkness which is outside.’ On this expression see on 
ch. 22.13, there shall be weeping and gnashing ofteeth 
—See on ch, 13. 42, 

3146. Tue LAST JUDGMENT. The close connection be- 
tween this sublime scene—peculiar to Matthew—and the 
two preceding parables is too obvious to need pointing 
out. 31. When the Son of man shall come in his glory 
—His personal glory—and all the holy angels with him 
—See Deuteronomy 33. 2; Daniel 7. 9, 10; Jude 14; with 
Hebrews 1.6; 1 Peter 3,22—them shall he sit upon the 
throne of his glory—the glory of His judicial authority. 
32. And before him shall be gathered all nations—or, 
‘all the nations,’ That this should be understood to mean 
the heathen nations, or all except believers in Christ, will 
seem amazing to any simple reader. Yet this is the ex- 
position of OLSHAUSEN, STIER, KErm, ALFORD (though 
latterly with some diffidence), and of a number, though 
not all, of those who hold that Christ will come the second 
time before the millennium, and that the saints will be 
caught up to meet Him in the air before His appearing, 
Their chief argument is, the impossibility of any that 
ever knew the Lord Jesus wondering, at the Judgment 
Day, that they should be thought to have done—or left 
undone—anything ‘“‘unto Christ.” To that we shall ad- 
vert when we come toit.. But here we may just say, that 
if this scene do not describe a personal, public, final judg- 
ment on men, according tothe treatment they have givem 
to Christ—and consequently men within the Christian 
pale—we shall have to consider again whether our Lord’s 
teaching on the greatest themes of human interest does: 
indeed possess that incomparable simplicity and trans- 
parency of meaning which, by universal consent, has 
been ascribed to it. Ifit be said, But how can this be the 
general judgment, if only those within the Christian pale 
be embraced by it?—we answer, What is here described; 
as it certainly does not meet the case of all the family of: 
Adam, is of course so far not general. But we have no 
right to conelude that the whole “judgment of the great’ 
day”’ will be limited to the points of view here presented: 
Other explanations will come up in the course of our ex- 
position. and he shaljl separate them—now for the first 
time; the two classes having been mingled all along up 
to this awful moment—as a shepherd divideth his 


Sheep from the goats—(See Hzekiel 34,17.) 33. And ‘he 


shall set the sheep on his right hand—the side of honour 
(1 Kings 2.19; Psalm 45.9; 110.1, &c.}—but the goats on 
the left—the side consequently of dishonour, 34. Then 
shall the King—Magnificent title, here for the first and 
only time, save in parabolical language, given to Himself 
by the Lord Jesus,and that on the eve of His deepest 
humiliation! It is to intimate that in then addressing 
the heirs of the kingdom, He will put on ail his regal ma- 
jesty—say unto them on his right hand, Come—the 
same sweet word with which He had so long invited all 
the weary and heavy laden to come unto Him for rest. 
Now it is addressed exclusively to such as have come and 
found rest. It is still ‘‘Come,” and to “rest” too; but to 
rest in 1 higher style, and in another region—ye blessed 
of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world—The whole story of 
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this their blessedness is given by the apostle, in words 
which seem but an expression of these; ‘‘ Blessed be the 
God and Father ofour Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed 
us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
Christ; according as He hath chosen us in Him before the 
foundation of the world, that we should be holy and with- 
out blame before Him in love,’ They were chosen from 
everlasting to the possession and enjoyment of all spirit- 
ual blessings in Christ, and so chosen in order to be holy 
and blameless in love. This isthe holy love whose prac- 
tical manifestations the King is about to recount in de- 
tail; and thus we see that their whole life of love to Christ 
is the fruit of an eternal purpose of love to them in Christ. 
35. For Iwas an hungered ... thirsty ... astranger 
... 36. Naked... sick... prison, and ye came unto 
me. 37-39. Then shall the righteous answer him, &c. 
40. And the King shall answer and say unto them, 
Verily I say unto you, &c.—Astonishing dialogue this 
between the King, from the Throne of His glory, and His 
wondering people! ‘‘I was an hungered, and ye gave Me 
meat,’ &c.—' Not we,’ they reply. ‘We never did that, 
Lord: We were born out of due time, and enjoyed not the 
privilege of ministering unto Thee.’ ‘But yedid it to 
these My brethren, now beside you, when cast upon your 
love.’ ‘Truth, Lord, but was that doing it to Thee? Thy 
name was indeed dear to us, and we thought it an honour 
too great to suffer shame for it. When among the desti- 
tute and distressed we discerned any of the household of 
faith, we will not deny that our hearts leapt within us at 
the discovery, and when their knock came to our dwell- 
ing, ‘‘our bowels were moved,” as though “‘ our Beloved 
Himself had put in His hand by the hole of the door,” 
Sweet was the fellowship we had with them, as if we had 
“entertained angels unawares;” all difference between 
giver and receiver somehow melted away under the 
beams of that love of Thine which knit us together; nay, 
rather, as they left us with gratitude for our poor givings, 
we seemed the debtors—not they. But, Lord, were we all 
that time in company with Thee?’ ‘Yes, that scene was 
all with Me,’ replies the King— Me in the disguise of My 
poor ones. The door shut against Me by others was opened 
by you —‘‘ Ye took Mein.” Apprehended and imprisoned 
by the enemies of the truth, ye whom the truth had 
made free sought Me out diligently and found Me; visit- 
ing Me in My lonely cell at the risk of your own lives, 
and cheering My solitude; ye gave Mea coat, for I shiv- 
ered; and then I felt warm. With cups of cold water 
ye moistened My parched lips; when famished with 
hunger ye supplied Me with crusts, and my spirit 
revived —‘“ YE DID IT UNTO ME.”’ What thoughts 
crowd upon us as we listen to such a description of 
the scenes of the Last Judgment! And in the light 
of this view of the heavenly dialogue, how bald and 
wretched, not to say unscriptural, is that view of it to 
which we referred at the outset, which makes it a dia- 
logue between Christ and heathens who never heard of 
His name, and of course never felt any stirrings of His 
love in their hearts! To us it seems a poor, superficial 
objection to the Christian view of this scene, that Chris- 
tians could never be supposed to ask such questions as 
the ‘blessed of Christ’s Father’ are made to ask here. 
If there were any difficulty in explaining this, the diffi- 
culty of the other view is such as to make tt, at least, in-” 
sufferable. But there is no real difficulty, The surprise 
expressed is not at their being told that they acted from 
love to Christ, but that Christ Himself was the Personal 
Object of all their deeds: that they found Him hungry, 
and supplied Him with food; that they brought water to 
Him, and slaked His thirst; that seeing Him naked and 
shivering, they put warm clothing upon Him, paid Him 
, Visits when lying in prison for the truth, and sat by His 
bedside when laid down with sickness, This, this is the 
astonishing interpretation which Jesus says “the King” 
will give to them of their own actions here below, And 
will any Christian reply, ‘ How could this astonish them? 
Does not every Christian know that He does these very 
things, when He does them at all, just as they are here 
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represented?’ Nay, rather, is it conceivable that they 
should not be astonished, and almost doubt their own 
ears, to hear such an account of their own actions upon 
earth from the lips of the Judge? And remember, that 
Judge has come in His glory, and now sits upon the 
throne of His glory, and all the holy angels are with 
Him; and that it is from those glorified Lips that the 
words come forth, ‘ Ye did all this unto Mz,’ Oh can we 
imagine such a word addressed to ourselves, and then 
fancy ourselves replying, ‘Of course we did—To whom 
else did we anything? It must be others than we that 
are addressed, who never knew, in all their good deeds, 
what they were about?’ Rather, can we imagine our- 
selves not overpowered with astonishment, and scarcely 
able to credit the testimony borne to us by the King? 41. 
Then shall he say also unto them on the left hand, De- 
part from me, ye cursed, &c.—‘As for youon the lefthand, 
ye did nothing for Me. I came. to you also, but ye knew 
Me not: ye had neither warm affections nor kind deeds 
to bestow upon Me: I was as one despised in your eyes.’ 
‘In our eyes, Lord? We never saw Thee before, and 
never, sure, behaved we so to Thee,’ ‘But thus ye treated 
these little ones that believe in Me and now stand on My 
right hand, In the disguise of these poor members of 
Mine I came soliciting your pity, but ye shut up your 
bowels of compassion from Me: I asked relief, but ye had 
none to give Me. Take back therefore your own coldness, 
your own contemptuous distance: Ye bid Me away from 
your presence, and now I bid you from Mine—Depart 
trom Me, ye cursed!’ 46. And these shall go away— 
these “cursed” ones, Sentence, it should seem, was first 
pronounced—in the hearing of the wicked—upon the right- 
eous, who thereupon sit as assessors in.the judgment 
upon the wicked (1 Corinthians 6, 2); but sentence is first 
executed, it should seem, upon the wicked, in the sight of 
the righteous—whose glory will thus not be beheld by the 
wicked, while their descent into ‘their own place” will 
be witnessed by the righteous, as BENGEL notes. ,inte 
everlasting punishment — or, as in v. 41, “everlasting 
fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.” Cf. ch. 13.42; 
2 Thessalonians 1. 9, &c. This is said to be “prepared for 
the devil and his angels,’’ because they were “first in 
transgression,’”’ But both have one doom, because one 
unholy character. but the righteous into life eternal— 
‘life everlasting.’ The word in both clauses, being in the 
original the same, should have been the same in the 
translation also. Thus the decisions of this awful day 
will be final, irreversible, unending. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


Ver. 1-16. CHRIST’S FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF His 
DEATH, AS NOW WITHIN [Two DAYS, AND THE SIMULTA- 
NEOUS CONSPIRACY OF THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES TO 
ComMPAss IT—THE ANOINTING AT BETHANY —JUDAS 
AGREES WITH THE CHIEF PRIESTS TO BETRAY HIS LORD, 
(= Mark 14.1-11; Luke 22. 1-6; John 12.1-11.) For the ex- 
position, see on Mark 14, 1-11. 

17-30. PREPARATION FOR AND LAST CELEBRATION OF 
THE PASSOVER, ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TRAITOR, AND 
INSTITUTION OF THE SUPPER. (Mark 14. 12-26; Luke 
22, 7-23; John 13, 1-3, 10, 11, 18-30.) For the exposition, see 
on Luke 22, 7-23, 

81-35. THE DESERTION oF JESUS BY HIS DISCIPLEs, 
AND THE FALL OF PETER FORETOLD. (= Mark 14, 27-31; 
Luke 22, 31-88; John 13, 36-38.) For the exposition, see on 
Luke 22, 31-38, 

38646. THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. (= Mark I4, 32-42; 
Luke 22, 39-46.) For the exposition, see on Luke 22, 39-46, 

7-56. BETRAYALAND APPREHENSION OF JESUS—FLIGHT 
oF His DISCIPLES, (= Mark 14, 43-52; Luke 22, 47-54; John 
18, 1-12.) For the exposition, see on John 18, 1-12, 

67-75. JESUS ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM, 
CONDEMNED TO DIE, AND SHAMEFULLY ENTREATED— 
THE FALL OF PETER. (= Mark I, 53-72; Luke 22, 5471; 
John 18, 13-18, 24-27.) For the exposition, see on Mark 14, 
53-72, 
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Remorse and Suicide of Judas. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver, 1-10. JESUS LED AWAY TO PILATE—REMORSE AND 
SUICIDE oF JupAS, (=—Mark 15,1; Luke 23,1; John 
18. 28.) 

Jesus Led Away to Pilate (v.1, 2). 
of this portion, see on John 18, 28, &c. 

Remorse and Suicide of Judas (v. 3-10), This portion is 
peculiar to Matthew. On the progress of guilt in the 
traitor, see on Mark 14. 1-11; and on John 13, 21-30. 3. 
Then Judas, which had betrayed him, when he saw 
that he was condemned—The condemnation, even 
though not unexpected, might well fill him with horror, 
But perhaps this unhappy man expected that, while he 
got the bribe, the Lord would miraculously escape, as He 
had once and again done before, out of His enemies’ 
power: and if so, his remorse would come upon him with 
all the greater keenness. repented himself—but, as the 
issue too sadly showed, it was “the sorrow of the world, 
which worketh death” (2 Corinthians 7. 10)—and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests 
and elders—A remarkable illustration of the power of 
an awakened conscience. Ashort time before, the prom- 
ise of this sordid pelf was temptation enough to his coy- 
etous heart to outweigh the most overwhelming obliga- 
tions of duty and love; now, the possession of it so lashes 
him that he cannot use it, cannot even keepit! 4. Say- 
ing, [have sinned in that I have betrayed the inno- 
cent blood—What a testimony this to Jesus! Judas had 
been with Him in all circumstances for three years; his 
post, as treasurer to Him and the Twelve (John 12, 6), gave 
him peculiar opportunity of watching the spirit, disposi- 
tion, and habits of his Master; while his covetous nature 
and thievish practices would incline him to dark and 
suspicious, rather than frank and generous, interpreta- 
tions of all. that He said and did. If, then, he could 
have fastened on one questionable feature in all that he 
had so long witnessed, we may be sure that no such 
speech as this would ever have escaped his lips, nor would 
he have been so stung with remorse as not to be able 
to keep the money and survive his crime, And they 
snid, What is that to ust see thou to that—‘ Guilty or 
“innocent is nothing to us: We have Him now—begone!’ 
Was ever speech more hellish uttered? 5. Amd he cast 
down the pieces of silver. The sarcastic, diabolical re- 
ply which he had got, in place of the sympathy which 
perhaps he expected, would deepen his remorse into an 
agony —in the temple—the temple proper, commonly 
called ‘ the sanctuary,’ or ‘the holy place,’ into which only 
the priests might enter. How is this to be explained? 
. Perhaps he flung the money in afterthem. But thus were 
fulfilled the words of the prophet—‘“I cast them to the 
potter in the house of the Lord” (Zechariah 11, 13) —and 
departed, and went and hanged himself—See, for the 
details, on Acts 1.18, 6. And the chief priests took the 
silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful for to put them 
into the treasury—‘ the Corban,’ or chest containing the 


For the exposition 


money dedicated to sacred. purposes (see on ch. 15. 5)—~ 


because it is the price of blood—How scrupulous now! 
But those punctilious scruples made them unconsciously 
fulfil the Scripture. 9. Then was fulfilled that which 
was spoken by Jeremy the prophet, saying (Zechariah 
11, 12, 18). Never was a complicated prophecy, otherwise 
hopelessly dark, more marvellously fulfilled. Various 
eonjectures have been formed to account for Matthew’s 
aseribing to Jeremiah a prophecy found in the book of 
Zechariah. But since with this book he was plainly 
familiar, having quoted one ofits most remarkable proph- 
ecies of Christ but a few chapters before (ch, 21, 4, 5), the 
question is one more of critical interest than real im- 
portance. Perhaps the true explanation is the following, 
from Lieutroor: ‘Jeremiah of old had the first place 
among the prophets, and hereby he comes to be mentioned 
above all the rest in ch. 16. 14; because he stood first in the 
volume of the prophets (as he proves from the learned 
DAvip Kimcnzt) therefore he is first named. When, there- 
fore, Matthew produceth a text of Zechariah under the 
name of Jeremy, he only cites the words of the volume 
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of the prophets under his name who stood first in the 
volume of the prophets. Of which sort is that also of our 
Saviour (Luke 24, 41), ‘‘ All things must be fulfilled which 
are written of me in the Law, and the Prophets, and the 
Psalms,” or the Book of Hagiographa, in which the Psalms 
were placed first.’ 

11-26, JESUS AGAIN BEFORE PILATE—HE SEEKS TO RE- 
LEASE HIM, BUT AT LENGTH DELIVERS HIM TO BE CRUCI- 
FIED. (=Mark 15, 1-15; Luke 28. 1-25; John 18, 28-40.) For 
the exposition, see on Luke 23, 1-25, and on John 18, 28-40, 

27-33, JESUS, SCORNFULLY AND CRUELLY ENTREATED 
OF THE SOLDIERS, IS LED AWAY TO BE CRUCIFIED. (~Mark 
15, 16-22; Luke 23. 26-31; John 19, 2,17.) For the exposition, 
see on Mark 15, 16-22. 

350. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF THE LORD JESUS, 
(= Mark 15. 25-37; Luke 23, 3346; John 19. 18-30.) For the 
exposition, see on John 19. 18-30, 

51-66. ‘SIGNS AND CIRCUMSTANCES FOLLOWING THE 
DEATH OF THE LORD JESUS—HE IS TAKEN DOWN FROM 
THE CROSS, AND BURIED—THE SEPULCHRE IS GUARDED. 
(=Mark 15. 88-47; Luke 23. 47-56; John 19. 31-42.) 

The Veil Rent (v.51), 51. And, behold, the veil of the 
temple was vent in twain from the top to the bottom— 
This was the thick and gorgeously-wrought veil which 
was hung between the “ holy place” and the “ holiest of 
all,” shutting out all access to the presence of God as 
manifested “ from above the mercy-seat and from between 
the cherubim’’—“ the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all was not yet made manifest” 
(Hebrews 9. 8). Into this holiest of all none might enter, 
not even the high priest, save once a year, on the great 
day of atonement, and then only with the blood of atone- 
ment in his hands, which he sprinkled “upon and before 
the mercy-seat seven times” (Leviticus 16. 14)—to signify 
that access for sinners to a holy God is only through atoning 
blood, But as they had only the blood of bulls and of 
goats, which could not take away sins (Hebrews 10. 4), 
during all the long ages that preceded the death of Christ 
the thick veil remained; the blood of bulls and of goats 
continued to be shed and sprinkled; and once a year ac- 
cess to God through an atoning sacrifice was youchsafed— 
in a picture, or rather, was dramatically represented, in 
those symbolical actions— nothing more. But now, the 
one atoning Sacrifice being provided in the precious blood 
of Christ, access to this holy God could no longer be de- 
nied; and so the moment the Victim expired on the altar, 
that thick veil which for so many ages had been the 
dread symbol of separation between God and guilty men was, 
without a hand touching it, mysteriously ‘rent in twain 
from top to bottom’’—the Holy Ghost this signifying, 
that the way into the holiest of all was Now made mani- 
fest!” How emphatic the statement, ‘‘ from top to botiom ;” 
as if to say, Come boldly now to the Throne of Grace; the 
veil is clean gone; the mercy-seat stands open to the gaze 
of sinners, and the way to it is sprinkled with the blood 
of Him—‘“ who through the eternal Spirit hath offered 
Himself without spot to God!’ Before, it was death to go 
tn, now it is death to stay out. See more on this glorious 
subject on Hebrews 10. 19-22, 

An Harthquake—The Rocks Rent—The Graves Opened, 
that the Saints which slept in them might Come Forth after 
their Lord’s Resurrection (v, 51-53), 51. and the earth did 
quake—From what follows it would seem that this earth- 
quake was local, having for its object the rending of the 
rocks and the opening of the graves—and the rocks rent 
(‘were rent’)—the physical creation thus sublimely pro- 
claiming, at the bidding of its Maker, the concussion which 
at that moment was taking place in the moral world at 
the most critical moment of its history. Extraordinary 
rents and fissures have been observed in the rocks near 
this spot. 52. And the graves were opened; and many 
bodies of the saints which slept arose—These sleeping 
saints (see on 1 Thessalonians 4, 14) were Old Testament 
believers, who—according to the usual punctuation in our 
version—were quickened into resurrection-life at the mo- 
ment of their Lord’s death, but lay in their graves till 
His resurrection, when they came forth. But it is far 
more natural, as we think, and consonant with other 
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Scriptures, to understand that only the graves were 
opened, probably by the earthquake, at our Lord’s death, 
and this only in preparation for the subsequent exit of 
those who slept in them, when the Spirit of life should 
enter into them from their risen Lord, and along with 
Him they should come forth, trophies of His victory over 
the grave. Thus, in the opening of the graves at the mo- 
ment of the Redeemer’s expiring, there was a glorious 
&ymbolical proclaination that the death which had just 
taken place had ‘‘swallowed up death in victory; and 
whereas the saints that slept in them were awakened 
only by their risen Lord, to accompany Him out of the 
tomb, it was fitting that ‘the Prince of Life’ “should be 
the First that should rise from the dead” (Acts 26, 23; 1 
Corinthians 15. 20, 23; Colossians 1. 18; Revelation 1, 5). 
and went into the holy city—that city where He, in vir- 
tue of whose resurrection they were now alive, had 
been condemned—and appeared unto many—that there 
might be undeniable evidence of their own resurrection 
first, and through it of their Lord’s, Thus, while it was 
not deemed fitting that He Himself should appear again 
in Jerusalem, save to the disciples, provision was made 
that the fact of His resurrection should be left in no doubt, 
It must be observed, however, that the resurrection of 
these sleeping saints was not like those of the widow of 
Nain’s son, of Jairus’ daughter, of Lazarus, and of the man 
who “revived and stood upon his feet,”’ on his dead body 
touching the bones of Elisha (2 Kings 13, 21)—which were 
inere temporary recallings of the departed spirit to the 
mortal body, to be followed by a final departure of it “ till 
the trumpet shall sound.” But this was a resurrection 
once for all, to life everlasting ; and so there is no room to 
doubt that they went to glory with their Lord, as bright 
trophies of His victory over death. 

The Centurion’s Testimony (v.54). 54. Now when the 
centurion—the military superintendent of the execution 
—and they that were with him watching Jesus, saw 
the earthquake—or felt it and witnessed its effects—and 
those things that were done—refiecting upon the entire 
transaction—they feared greatly—convinced of the pres- 
ence of a Divine Hand—saying, Truly this was the Son 
otf God—There cannot be a reasonable doubt that this ex- 
pression was used in the Jewish sense, and that it points 
to the claim which Jesus made to be the Son of God, and 
on which His condemnation expressly turned, The mean- 
ing, then, clearly is, that He must have been what He 
professed to be; in other words, that He was no impos- 
tor. There was no medium between those two, See, on 
the similar testimony of the penitent thief—‘‘This man 
hath done nothing amiss’’—on Luke 23, 41. 

The Galilean Women (v. 55, 56), 55. And many women 
were there beholding afar off, which followed Jesus— 
The sense here would be better brought out by the use of 
the pluperfect, ‘which had followed Jesus ’—from Gali- 
lee, ministering unto him—<As these dear women had 
roinistered to Him during His glorious missionary tours 


in Galilee (see on Luke §, 1-3), so from this statement it . 


should seem that they accompanied him and ministered 
to His wants jrom Galilee on His final journey to Jeru- 
salem. 56. Among which was Mary Magdalene—(see 
on Luke 8, 2)—and Mary the mother of James and Joses 
—the wife of Cleophas, or rather Clopas, and sister of the 
Virgin (John 19,25). Seeon ch, 13. 55,56. and the mother 
of Zebedee’s children—i, e., Salome: cf. Mark 15, 40. All 
this about the women is mentioned for the sake of what 
is afterwards to be related of their purchasing spices to 
anoint their Lord’s body. 

The Taking Down from the Cross and the Burial (v. 57-60), 
For the exposition of this portion, see on John 19, 38-42, 

The Women mark the Sacred Spot, that they might recognize 
tt on coming thither to Anoint the Body (v.61), 61. And 
there was Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary—“ the 
mother of James and Joses,” mentioned before (v. 56)— 
sitting over against the sepulchre—Scee on Mark 16. 1. 

The Sepulchre Guarded (v. 62-66). 62. Now the next day, 
that followed the day of the preparation—i. e., after six 
o’clock of our Saturday evening. The crucifixion took 
place on the Friday, and all was not over till shortly be- 
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fo aperped 
fore sunset, when the Jewish sabbath commenced; ead 
“that sabbath day was. an high day’ (John 19, 31), being 
the first day of the feast of unleavened bread, That day 
being over at six on Saturday evening, they hastened to 
take their measures, 63, Saying, Sir, we remeanber that 
that decelver—Neyer, remarks BENGEL, will you find the 
heads of the people calling Jesus by His own name, And 
yet here there is betrayed a certain uneasiness, which one 
almost fancies they only tried to stiflein their own minds, 
as well as crush in Pilate’s, in case he should have any 
lurking suspicion that he had done wrong in yielding to 
them—saiid, while he was yet alive—Important testi- 
mony this, from the lips of His bitterest enemies, to the 
reality of Christ’s death; the corner-stone of the whole 
Christian religion—After three days—which, according 
to the customary Jewish way of reckoning, need signify 
nomore than ‘afterthe commencement of the third day '— 
I will rise again—‘I rise,’ in the present tense, thus re- 
porting not only the faci that this prediction of His had 
reached their ears, but that they understood Him to look 
forward confidently to its occurring on the very day named, 
64, Command therefore that the sepulchre be made 
sure—by a Roman guard—until the third day—after 
which, if He stilllay in the grave, the imposture of His 
claims would be manifest to all—and say unto the peo- 
ple, he is risen from the dead—Did they really fear this? 
—so the last error shall be worse than the first—the im- 
posture of His pretended resurrection worse than that of 
His pretended Messiahship. 65,.-Pilate said unto them, 
Ye have a watch—The guards had already acted under 
orders of the Sanhedrim, with Pilate’s consent; but prob- 
ably they were not clear about employing them as a 
night-watch without Pilate’s express authority. go your 
way, make it as sure as ye can—‘as ye know how,’ or 
in the way ye deem securest. Though there may be no 
irony in this speech, it evidently insinuated that if the 
event should be contrary to their wish, it would not be 
for want of sufficient human appliances to prevent it. 
66. So they went, and made the sepulchre sure, seal« 
ing the stone—which Mark (16. 4) says was ‘very great” 
—and setting a watch—to guard it. What more could 
man do? But while they are trying to prevent the res- - 
urrection of the Prince of Life, God makes use of their 
precautions for His own ends. Their stone-covered, scal- 
secured sepulchre shall preserve the sleeping dust.of the 
Son of God free from all indignities, in undisturbed, sub- 
lime repose; while their watch shall be His guard of 
honour until the angels shall come to take their place, 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Ver, 1-15. GLorIous ANGELIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON THE 
First DAY OF THE WEEK, THAT CHRIST IS RIsEN—HIs 
APPEARANCE TO THE WOMEN—THE GUARDS BRIBED TO 
GIVE A FALSE ACCOUNT OF THE RESURRECTION, (=Mark 
16. 1-8; Luke 24. 1-8; John 20, 1.) 

The "Resurrection Announced to the Women (v,1-8). 1. In 
the end of the sabbath, as it began to dawn— After the © 
Sabbath, as it grew toward daylight ’--towaxrd the first 
day of the week—Luke (24. 1) has it, ‘very early in the 
morning’’—properly, ‘at the first appearance of day- 
break;’ and corresponding with this, John (20. 1) says, 
“when it was yetdark,”’ Seeon Mark 16.2, Notan hour, 
it would seem, was lost by those dear lovers of the Lord 
Jesus—came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary— 
“the mother of James and Joses”’ (see.on ch. 27. 56, 61)—to 
see the sepulchre—with a view to the anointing of the 
body, for which they had made all their preparations. 
(See on Mark 16, 1,2), And, behold, there was—i. e., there 
had been, before thearriyal of the women—a great earth- 
quake; for the angel of the Lord descended from 
heaven, &c.—And this was the state of things when the 
women drew near. Some judicious critics think all this 
was transacted while the women were approaching; but 
the view we have giyen, which is the prevalent one, 
seems the more natural. All this august preparation— 
recorded by Matthew alone—bespoke the grandeur of 
the exit which was to follow. The angel sat upon the 
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huge stone, to overawe, with the lightning-lustre that 
darted from him, the Roman guard, and do honour to his 
rising Lord. 3. His .countenmance—or ‘appearance’ 
—was like lightning, and his raiment white as snow 
—the one expressing the glory, the other the purity of 
the celestial abode from which he came. 4 And 
for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as 
ilead men—Is the sepulchre ‘‘sure” now, O ye chief 
priests? He that sitteth in the heavens doth laugh at 
you, 5. And the angel amswered and said unto the wo- 
men, Fear not ye—The “ye” here is emphatic, to con- 
trast their case with that of the guards. ‘Let those puny 
creatures, sent to keep the Living One among the dead, 
for fear of Me shake and become as dead men (v. 4); but 
ye that have comé hither on another errand, fear not ye’ 
—for I know that ye seel« Jesus, which was crucified— 
‘Jesus the Crucified.’ 6. He is not here; for he is risen, 
as he said—See on Luke 24, 5-7, Come—as in ch. 11. 28—see 
the place where the Lord lay. Charming invitation! 
“Come, see the spot where the Lord of glory lay: now 
itis an empty grave: He lies not here, but He lay there, 
Come, feast your eyes on it!’ But see on John 20.12. 7. 
And go quickly, and tcll his disciples—For a precious 
addition to this, see on Mark 16. 7—that he is risen from 
the dead ; and, behold, he goeth before you into Gali- 
lee—to which those women belonged (ch. 27. 55), there shall 
ye see him—This must refer to those more public mani- 
festations of Himself to large numbers of disciples at 
once, which He vouchsafed only in Galilee; for individu- 
ally He was seen of some of those very women almost 
immediately after this (v. 9,10), Lo, I have told you—Be- 
hold, ye have this word from the world of light! 8. And 
they departed quickly—Mark (16.8) says “‘ they fled’— 
from the sepulchre with fear and great joy. How 
natural this combination of feelings! See on a similar 
statement of Mark 16.11. and did run to bring his dis- 
ciples word—“ Neither said they anything to any man 
{by the way]; for they were afraid’? (Mark 16, 8). 

Appearance to the Women (v. 9.10), This appearance is 
recorded only by Matthew. 9. And as they went to tell 
his disciples, behold, Jesus met them, saying, All hail! 
—the usual salute, but from the lips of Jesus bearing a 
higher signification, And they came and held him by 
the feet—How truly womanly !—and worshipped him. 
10. Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid—What 
dearassociations would these familiar words—now uttered 
in a higher style, but by the same Lips—bring rushing 
back to their recollection! go tell my brethren that 
they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me—The 
brethren here meant must have been His brethren after 
the flesh (cf. 13. 55); for His brethren in the higher sense 
(see on John 20. 17) had several meetings with Him at Je- 
rusalem before He went to Galilee, which they would have 
missed if they had been the persons ordered to Galilee to 
meet Him. 

The Guards Bribed (v. 11-15). The whole of this import- 
ant portion is peculiar to Matthew. 11. Now when they 
were going—while the women were on their way to de- 
liver to His brethren the message of their risen Lord—some 
of the watch came into the city, and showed unto the 
chief priests ail the things that were done—Simple, un- 
sophisticated soldiers! How could ye imagine that such 
a tale as ye had to tell would not at once commend itself 
to your seared employers? Had they doubted this fora 
moment, would they have ventured to go near them, 
knowing it was death to a Roman soldier to be proved 
asleep when on guard? and of course that was théonly 
other explanation of the case. 12. And when they were 
assembled with the elders—But Joseph at least was ab- 
sent: Gamaliel probably also; and perhaps others—and 
had taken counsel, they gave large money unto the 
soldiers—It would need a good deal; but the whole case 
of the Jewish authorities was now at stake. With what 
tontempt must these soldiers have regarded the Jewish 
peclesiastics! 13. Saying, Say ye, His disciples came by 
night, and stole him away while we slept—which, as 
we have observed, was a capital offence for soldiers on 
guard, 14. And if this come to the governor’s ears— 
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rather, ‘If this come before the governor;’ i. ¢., not in the 
way of mere report, but for judicial investigation—we 
will persuade him, and secure you—The “ we” and the 
you”? are emphatic here—‘ we shall [take care to] per- 
sSuade him and keep you from trouble,’ or ‘save you 
harmless,’ The grammatical form of this clause implies 
that the thing supposed was expected to happen. The 
meaning then is, ‘If this eome before the governor—as it 
likely will—we shall see to it that,’ &e. The “‘ persuasion” 
of Pilate meant, doubtless, quieting him by a bribe, 
which we know otherwise he was by no means above 
taking (like Felix afterwards, Acts 24. 26), 15. So they 
took the money, and did as they were taught—thus 
consenting to brand themselves with infamy—and this 
saying is commonly reported among the Jews until 
this day—to the date of the publication of this Gospel. 
The wonder is that so clumsy and incredible a story lasted 
so long. But those who are resolved not to come to the 
light will cateh at straws. JusTIN MARTYR, who flour- 
ished about A. D. 170, says, in his ‘ Dialogue with Trypho 
the Jew,’ that the Jews dispersed the story by means of 
special messengers sent to every country. 

16-20. Jesus MEETS WITH THE DiscrPLES ON A MouUN- 
TAIN IN GALILEE, AND GIVES FORTH THE Great Com- 
MISSION, 16. Then the eleven disciples went away into 
Galilee—but certainly not before the second week after 
the resurrection, and probably somewhat later. imto a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them—It should 
have been rendered ‘the mountain,’ meaning some 
certain mountain which He had named to them— 
probably the night before He suffered, when He said, 
“After [am risen, I will go before you into Galilee” (ch, 
26. 32; Mark 14. 28).. What it was €an only be conjectured; 
but of the two between which opinions are divided—the 
Mount of the Beatitudes or Mount Tabor—the former is 
much the more probable, from its nearness to the Sea of 
Tiberias, where last before this the Narrative tells us that 
He metand dined with seven of them. (John 21.1, &e.) 
That the interview here recorded was the same with that 
referred to in one place only—l Corinthians 15, 6—when 
**He was seen of above five hundred brethren at once; of 
whom the greater part remained unto that day, though 
some were fallen asleep,” is now the opinion of the ablest 
students of the evangelical history. Nothing can ac- 
count for such a number as five hundred assembling at 
one spot but the expectation of some promised manifesta- 
tion of their risen Lord: and the promise before His res- 
urrection, twice repeated after it, best explains this im- 
mense gathering. 17. And when they saw him, they 
worshipped him; but some d6ubted—certainly none of 
“the Eleven,” after what took place at previous inter- 
views in Jerusalem. But if the five hundred were now 
present, we may well believe this of some of them, 19. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations—rather, ‘make 
disciples of all nations;’ for ‘“‘ teaching,’ in the more 
usual sense of that word, comes in afterwards, and is ex- 
pressed by a different term—baptizing them im the 
name—It should be, ‘into the name;’ as in 1 Corinthians 
10, 2,“ And were all baptized unto (or rather ‘ into’) Moses ;’” 
and Galatians 3, 27, ‘* Foras many of you as have been bap- 
tized into Christ’”—of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost; 29. Teaching themn—This is teach- 
ing in the more usual sense of the term; or instructing 
the converted and baptized disciples—to observe all 
things whatsoever I have commanded you: and, lo, I 
—The“ 7” here isemphatic. It is enough that J—am with 
you alway—‘all the days;’ 7. e., till making converts, 
baptizing, and building them up by Christian instruc- 
tion, shall be no more—even unto the end of the world, 
Amen—This glorious Commission embraces two primary 
departments, the Missionary and the Pastoral, with two 
sublime and comprehensive Encouragements to undertake 
and go through with them, 

First, The MisstIonARY department (v. 18): ‘Go, make 
disciples of all nations.’’ In the corresponding passage 
of Mark (16.15) it is, ‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” The only dif- 
ference is, that in this passage the sphere, in its world- 
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wide compass and its universality of objects, is more fully 
and definitely expressed; while in the former the great 
aim and certain result is delightfully expressed in the com- 
mand to “make disciples of all nations.” ‘Go, conquer 
the world for Me; carry the glad tidings intoall lands and 
to every ear, and deem not this work at an end till all na- 
tions shall have embraced the Gospel and enrolled them- 
selves My disciples.’ Now, Was all this meant to bedone 
by the Eleven men nearest to Him of the multitude then 
crowding around the risen Redeemer? Impossible. Was 
it to be done even in their lifetime? Surely not. In that 
little band Jesus virtually addressed Himself to all who, 
in every age, should take up from them the same work. 
Before the eyes of the Church’s risen Head were spread 
out, in those Eleyen men, all His servants of every age; 
and one and all of them received His commission atthat 
moment. Well, what next? Set the seal of visible disci- 
pleship upon the converts, by “baptizing them into the 
name,’ i. e., into the whole fulness of the grace “tof the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” as be- 
longing to them who believe. (See on 2 Corinthians 13. 
14.) This done, the Missionary department of your work, 
which in its own nature is temporary, must merge in 
another, which is permanent. This is— 

Second, The PASTORAL department (v. 20): ‘*Teach 
them’’—teach these baptized members of the Church vis- 
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manded you,” My apostles, during the tires years ye 
have been with Me. 

What must have been the feelings which such a Com- 
mission awakened? ‘Wer conquer the world for Thee, 
Lord, who have scarce conquered our own misgivings— 
we, fishermen of Galilee, with no letters, no means, no 
influence over the humblest creature? Nay, Lord, do not 
mock us.’ ‘I mock you not, nor send you a warfare on 
your own charges. For’—Here we are brought to— 

Third, The ENCOURAGEMENTS to undertake and go 
through with this work. These are two; one in the yan, 
the other in the rear of the Commission itself, 

First Encouragement: ‘All power in heaven’’—the whole 
power of Heaven’s love and wisdom and strength, “and 
all power in earth’’—power over all persons, all passions, 
all principles, all movements—to bend them to this one 
high object, the evangelization of the world: All this “is 
given unto Me,’ as the risen Lord of all, to be by Me placed 
at your command—* Go ye therefore.”” But there remains 
a— 

Second Encouragement: “And lo! lam with you all the 
days”—not only to perpetuity, but without one day’sin-— 
terruption, ‘even to the end of the world,” The “Amen” 
is of doubtful genuineness in this place. If, however, it 
belongs to the text, it is the elm own closing 
word. 


ible—‘‘to observe all things whatsoever I have com- 
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THAT the Second Gospel was written by Mark is universally agreed, though by what Mark, not so. .The great ma- 
jority of critics take the writer to be “‘John whose surname was Mark,” of whom we read in the Acts, and who was 
**sister’s son to Barnabas” (Colossians 4.10). But no reason whatever is assigned for this opinion, for which the tra- 
dition, though ancient, is not uniform; and one cannot but wonder how it is so easily taken for granted by WETSTEIN, 
Hue, Meyer, EBRARD, LANGE, ELLICOTT, DAVIDSON, TREGELLES, &c. ALFORD goes the length of saying it ‘has 
been universally believed that he was the same person with the John Mark of the Gospels.’ But Grotrus thought 
differently, and so did SCHLEIERMACHER, CAMPBELL, BURTON, and DA CosTA; and the grounds on which it is con- 
cluded that they were two different persons appear to us quite unanswerable. ‘Of John, surnamed Mark,’ says 
CAMPBELL, in his Preface to this Gospel, ‘one of the first things we learn is, that he attended Paul and Barnabas in 
their apostolical journeys, when these two travelled together (Acts 12. 25; 13.5). And when afterwards there arose a 
dispute between them concerning him, insomuch that they separated, Mark accompanied his, uncle Barnabas, and 
Silas attended Paul. When Paul was reconciled to Mark, which was probably soon after, we find Paul again em- 
ploying Mark’s assistance, recommending him, and’giving him a very honourable testimony (Colossians 4, 10); 2 Tim- 
othy 4.11; Philemon 24). But we hear nota syllable of his attending Peter as his minister, or assisting him in any 
capacity :’ and yet, as we shall presently see, no tradition is more ancient, more uniform, and better sustained by in- 
ternal evidence, than that Mark, in his Gospel, was but ‘the interpreter of Peter,’ who, at the close of his first Epistle 
speaks of him as ‘Marcus my son’ (1 Peter 5. 13), that is, without doubt, his son in the Gospel—converted to Christ 
through his instrumentality. And when we consider how little the Apostles Peter and Paul were together—how 
seldom they even met—how different were their tendencies, and how separate their spheres of labour, is there not, in 
the absence of all evidence of the fact, something approaching to violence in the supposition that the same Mark was 
the intimate associate of both? ‘In brief,’ adds CAMPBELL, ‘the accounts given of Paul's attendant, and those of 
Peter’s interpreter, concur in nothing but the name, Mark or Marcus; too slight a circumstance to conclude the 
sameness of the person from, especially when we consider how common the name was at Rome, and how customary 
it was for the Jews in that age to assume some Roman name when they went thither.’ 

Regarding the Evangelist Mark, then, as another person from Paul’s companion in travel, all we know of his per- 
sonal history is that he was a convert, as we have seen, of the A’postle Peter. But as to his Gospel, the tradition re- 
garding Peter’s hand in it is so ancient, so uniform, and so remarkably confirmed by internal evidence, that we must 
regard it as an established fact. ‘Mark,’ says PAPIAS (according to the testimony of EUSEBIUS, Eeclesiastieal History, 
8. 39), ‘becoming the interpreter of Peter, wrote accurately, though not in order, whatever he remembered of what was 
either said or done by Christ; for he was neither a hearer of the Lord nora follower of Him, but afterwards, as I said, 
(he was a follower] of Peter, who arranged the discourses for use, but not according to the order in which they were 
uttered by the Lord.’ To the same effect IREN Us (adverses HHZRESES, 3.1): ‘Matthew published a Gospel while Peter 
and Paul were preaching and founding the Church at Rome; and after their departure (or decease), Mark, the disciple 
and interpreter of Peter, he also gave forth to us in writing the things which were preached by Peter.’ And CLEMENT 
of Alexandria is still more specific, in a passage preserved to us by EUSEBIUS (Ecclesiastical History, 6. 14): ‘Peter, 
havirg publicly preached the word at Rome, and spoken forth the Gospel by the Spirit, many of those present ex- 
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horted Mark, as having long been a follower of his, and remembering what he had said, to write what had been spoken; 
nnd that having prepared the Gospel, he delivered it to those who had asked him for it; which, when Peter came to 
the knowledge of, he neither decidedly forbade nor encouraged him,’ EUuSEBIUS’ own testimony, however, from 
other accounts, is rather different: that Peter’s hearers were so penetrated by his preaching that they gaye Mark, as 
being a@ follower of Peter, no rest till he consented to write his Gospel, as a memorial of his oral teaching; and ‘that 
the apostle, when he knew by the revelation of the Spirit what had been done, was delighted with the zeal of those 
men, and sanctioned the reading of the writing (that is, of this Gospel of Mark) in the churches’ (Zcclesiastical His- 
tory, 2. 15). And giving in another of his works a similar statement, he says that ‘ Peter, from excess of humility, did 
not think himself qualified to write the Gospel; but Mark, his acquaintance and pupil, is said to have recorded his 
relations of the actings of Jesus. And Peter testifies these things of himself; for all things that are recorded by Mark 
are said to be memoirs of Peter’s discourses.’ It is needless to go farther—to ORIGEN, who says Mark composed his 
Gospel ‘as Peter guided’ or ‘directed him, who, in his Catholic Epistle, calls him his son,’ &c.; and to JEROME, who 
but echoes EUSEBIUS. 

This, certainly, isa remarkable chain of testimony; which, confirmed as it is by such striking internal evidence, 
may be regarded as establishing the fact that the Second Gospel was drawn up mostly from materials furnished by 
Peter. In DA Cosra’s ‘Four Witnesses’ the reader will find this internal evidence detailed at length, though all the 
examples are not equally convincing. But if the reader will refer to our remarks on Mark 16,7, and John 18. 27, he 
will have convincing evidence of a Petrine hand in this Gospel. 

It remains only to advert, in a word or two, to the readers for whom this Gospel was, in the first instance, de- 
signed, and the dafe of it. That it was not for Jews but Gentiles, is evident from the great number of explanations of 
Jewish usages, opinions, and places, which to a Jew would at that time have been superfluous, but were highly need- 
ful to a Gentile. Wecan here but refer to chs, 2. 18; 7.3,4; 12.18; 13, 3; 14. 12; 15, 42, for examples of these. Regarding 
the date of this Gospel—about which nothing certain is known—if the tradition reported by IRmNmMUS can be relied 
on, that it was written at Rome, ‘after the departure of Peter and Paul,’ and if by that word ‘departure’ we are to 
understand their death, we may date it somewhere between the years 64 and 68; but in all likelihood this is too late. 


It is probably nearer the truth to date it eight or ten years earlier. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-8. THE PREACHING AND BAPTISM OF JOHN, 
(=Matthew 38. 1-12; Luke 3.1-18.) 1. The beginning of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of God—By the 
**Gospel” of Jesus Christ here is evidently meant the 


‘blessed Story which our Evangelist is about to tell of 


His Life, Ministry, Death, Resurrection, and Glorifica- 
tion, and of the begun Gathering of Believers in His 
Name. The abruptness with which he announces his 
szubject, and the energetic brevity with which, passing by 


* all preceding events, he hastens over the ministry of John 


and records the Baptism and Temptation of Jesus—as if 
impatient to come to the Public Life of the Lord of glory 
—have often been noticed as characteristic of this Gospel— 
a Gospel whose direct, practical and singularly vivid set- 
ting impart toit a preciousness peculiar to itself. What 
strikes every one is, that though the briefest of all the 
Gospels, this is in some of the principal scenes of our 
Lord’s history the fullest, But what js not so obvious is, 
that wherever the finer and subtler feelings of humanity, 
or the deeper and more peculiar hues of our Lord’s cha- 
racter were brought out, these, though they should be 
lightly passed over by all the other Evangelists, are sure 
to be found here, and in touches of such quiet delicacy 
and power, that though scarce observed by the cursory 
reader, they leave indelible impressions upon all the 
thoughtful, and furnish a key to much that is in the other 
Gospels. These few opening words of the Second Gospel 
are enough to show, that though it was the purpose of. 
this Evangelist to record chiefly the outward and palpa- 
ble facts of our Lord’s public life, he recognized in Him, 
in common with the Fourth Evangelist, the glory of the 
Only begotten ofthe Father. 2. As it is written in the 
Prophets (Malachi 3.1; and Isaiah 40, 3), Behold, I send 
my messenger before thy face, which shall prepare 
thy way before thee. 3. The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight—The second of these quotations is, 
given by Matthew and Luke in the same connection, bu 
they reserve the former quotation till they have occasi 

to return to the Baptist, after hisimprisonment (Matthéw 
11, 10; Luke 7. 27). [Instead of the words, “as it is written 
in the Prophets,” there is weighty evidence in: favour of 
the following reading: ‘As it is written in Isaiah the 
prophet.’ This reading is adopted by all the latest criti- 
cal editors. If it be the true one, it is to be explained 
thus—that of the two quotations, the one from Malachi 


is but a later development of the great primary one 
in Isaiah, from which the whole prophetical matter here 
quoted takes its name. But the received text is quoted 
by IREN US, before the end of the second century, and 
the evidence in its favour is greater in amount, if not in 
weight. The chief objection to it is, that if this was the 
true reading, it is difficult to see how the other one could 
have got in at all; whereas, if it be not the true reading, 
it is very easy to see how it found its way into the text, 
as it removes the startling difficulty of a prophecy begin- 
ning with the words of Malachi being ascribed to Isaiah.] 
For the exposition, see on Matthew 3. 1-4, 11. 

9-11. BAPTISM OF CHRIST, AND DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT 
UPON HIM IMMEDIATELY THEREAFTER. (Matthew 3. 
13-17; Luke 3. 21, 22.) See on Matthew 3. 13-17. 

2, 13. TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. (—Matthew 4, 1-11; 
Luke 4. 1-13.) See on Matthew 4. 1-11. 

14-20, CHRIST BEGINS H1s GALILEAN MINISTRY—CALL- 
ING OF SIMON AND ANDREW, JAMES AND JOHN. See on 
Matthew 4, 12-22, 

21-39, HEALING OF A DEMONIAC IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF 
CAPERNAUM, AND THEREAFTER OF SIMON’S MOTHER-IN- 
LAW AND MANY OTHERS—JESUS, NEXT DAY, IS FOUND IN 
A SOLITARY PLACE AT MORNING PRAYERS, AND IS EN- 
TREATED TO RETURN, BUT DECLINES, AND GOES FORTH ON 
His Frrst Missronary Crrcurt, (=Luke 4. 31-44; Mat- 
thew 8. 14-17; 4. 23-25.) 21. And they went into Caper- 
naum-—see on Matthew 4, 13—and straightway on the 
sabbath day he entered into the synagogue, and taught 
—This should have been rendered, ‘straightway on the 
sabbaths He entered into the synagogue and taught,’ or 
‘continued to teach.’ The meaning is, that as He began 
this practice on the very first sabbath after coming to set- 
tle at Capernaum, so He continued it regularly thereafter. 
22. And they were astonished at his doctrine—or ‘ teach- 
ing’—referring quite as much to the manner as the matter 
of it—for he taught them as one that had authority, 
and not as the scribes—See on Matthew 7, 28, 29, 23. And 
there was in their synagogue a man with (/i/,, ‘in’) an 
unclean spirit—i, e., so entirely under demoniacal power 
that his personality was sunk for the time in that of the 
spirit. The frequency with which this character of ‘im- 
purity’ is ascribed to evil spirits—some twenty times in 
the Gospels—is not to be overlooked, and he cried out, 
24. Saying, Let [us] alone—or rather, perhaps, ‘ah!’ ex- 
pressive of mingled astonishment and terror. what have 
we to do with thee—an expression of frequent occurrence 
in the Old Testament. (1 Kings 17. 18; 2 Kings 3,18; 
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2 Chronicles 35,21, &c.) It denotes ‘entire separation of in- 
terests’ :—q.d., ‘Thou and we have nothing in common; 
we want not Thee; what wouldst thou with us?’ For 
the analogous application of it by our Lord to His 
mother, see on John 2,4. [thou] Jesus of Nazareth t— 
‘Jesus, Nazarene!’ an epithet originally given to express 
contempt, but soon adopted as the current designation by 
those who held our Lord in honour (Luke 18, 37; ch. 16.6; 
Acts 2. 22)—art thou come to destroy us? In the case of 
the Gadarene demoniac the question was, ‘Art thou 
come hither to torment us before the time ?”’ (Matthew 8, 
2.) Themselves tormentors and destroyers of their vic- 
tims, they discern in Jesus their own destined Tormentor 
and destroyer, anticipating and dreading what they know 
and feel to be awaiting them! Conscious, too, that their 
power was but permitted and temporary, and perceiving 
in Him, perhaps, the Woman’s Seed that was to bruise 
the head and destroy the works of the devil, they regard 
His approach to them on this occasion as a signal to let 
go their grasp of this miserable victim, I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God—This and other 
even more glorious testimonies to our Lord were given, 
as we know, with no good will, but in hope that, by the 
acceptance of them He might appear to the people to be 
in league with evil spirits—a calumny which His enemies 
were ready enough to throw out against Him, But a 
Wiser than either was here, who invariably rejected and 
silenced the testimonies that came to Him from beneath, 
and thus was able to rebut the imputations of His ene- 
mies against Him (Matthew 12. 24-30). The expression, 
“Holy One of God,” seems evidently taken from that 
Messianic Psalm (16.10), in which He is styled “Thine 
Holy One.” 25. And Jesus rebuked him, saying, Hold 
thy peace, and come out of him—A glorious word of 
command. BENGEL remarks that it was only the testi- 
mony borne to Himself which our Lord meant to silence, 
That he should afterwards cry out for fear or rage (v. 26) 
He would right willingly permit, 26. And when the 
unclean spirit had torn him—Luke (4, 35) says, ‘“ When 
ne had thrown him in the midst.’’ Malignant cruelty— 
just showing what he would have done, if permitted to go 
farther: it was a last fling !—and cried with a loud voice 
—the voice of enforced submission and despair—he came 
out of him—Luke (4. 35) adds, ‘‘and hurt him not.”” Thus 
impotent were the malignity and rage of the impure spirit 
when under the restraint of ‘“ the Stronger than the strong 
one armed” (Luke 11, 21, 22), 27, What thing is thist 
what new doctrine (‘teaching’) is this?—The audience, 
rightly apprehending that the miracle was wrought to 
illustrate the teaching and display the character and 
glory of the Teacher, begin by asking what novel kind of 
teaching this could be,which was so marvellously attested, 
28. And immediately his fame spread abroad through- 
out all the region round about Galilee—rather, ‘the 
whole region of Galilee; though some, as MEYER and 
ELLicortr, explain it of the country surrounding Galilee, 
29. And forthwith, when they were come out of the 
synagogue—so also in Luke 4, 388—they entered into the 
house of Simon and Andrew, with James and John— 
The mention of these four—which is peculiar to Mark—is 
the first of those traces of Peter's hand in this Gospel, of 
which we shall come to many more. The house being his, 
and the disease and cure so nearly affecting himself, it is 
interesting to observe this minute specification of the 
number and names of the witnesses; interesting also as 
the first occasion on which the sacred triumvirate of Peter 
and James and John are selected from amongst the rest, 
to be a threefold cord of testimony to certain events in 
their Lord’s life (see on ch, 5,37)—Andrew being present on 
this occasion, as the occurrence took place in his.own 
house, 30. But Simon’s wife’s mother lay sick of a 
fever—Luke, as was natural in “the beloved physician” 
(Colossians 4, 14), describes it professionally; calling it a 
* great fever,” and thus distinguishing itfrom that lighter 
kind which the Greek physicians were wont to eall 
“small fevers,” as GALEN, quoted by WETSTEIN, tells us. 
and anon—or ‘immediately’—they tell him of her—nat- 
arally hoping that His compassion and power towards one 
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of His own disciples would not be less signally displayed 
than towards the demonized stranger in the synagogue, 
31. And he came and took her by the hand—rather, 
‘And advancing, He took her,’ &e, The beloved physician 
again is very specific: “And He stood over her’—and 
lifted her up—This act of condescension, most felt doubt- 
less by Peter, is recorded only by Mark —and imme-« 
diately the fever left her, and she ministered unto 
them—preparing their sabbath-meal: in token both of 
the perfectness and immediateness of the cure, and of her 
gratitude to the glorious Healer, 32. And at even, when 
the sun did set—so Matthew 8.16. Luke (4, 40) says it was 
setting—they brought unto him all that were diseased, 
and them that were possessed with devils—‘the de- 
monized.’ From Luke 13. 14 we see how unlawful they 
would have deemed it to bring their sick to Jesus for a 
cure during the sabbath hours. They waited, therefore, 
till these were over, and then brought them in crowds, 
Our Lord afterwards took repeated occasion to teach the 
people by example, even at the risk of His own life, how 
superstitious a straining of the sabbath-rest this was. 
33. And all the city was gathered together at the door 
—of Peter’s house; i.e., the sick and those who brought 
them, and the wondering spectators. This bespeaks the 
presence of an eye-witness, and is one of those lively 
specimens of word-painting so frequent in this Gos- 
pel. 34. And he healed many that were sick of divers 
diseases, and cast out many devils—In Matthew 8. 16 
it is said, ‘He cast out the spirits with His word;’ 
or rather, ‘with a word’—a word of command—and 
suffered not the devils to speak, because they knew 
him—Evidently they would have spoken, if permitted, 
proclaiming His Messiahship in such terms as in the 
synagogue; but once in one day, and that testimony im- 
mediately silenced, was enough. See on v. 24. After this 
account of His miracles of healing, we have in Matthew 
8.17 this pregnant quotation, ‘That it might be fulfilled 
which was spoken by Esaias the prophet, saying (53. 4), 
Himself took our infirmities, and bare our sicknesses,” 
35. And in the morning—i, e., of the day after this re- 
markable sabbath; or, on the First day of the week. His 
choosing this day to inaugurate a new and glorious stage 
of His public work, should be noted by the reader—rising 
upa great while before day— while it was yet night,’ 
or long before daybreak—he went out—from Peter's 
house, where He slept, all unperceived—and departed 
into a solitary place, and there prayed—or, ‘continued 
in prayer.’ He was about to begin His first preaching and 
healing circuit; and as on similar solemn occasions (Luke 
5. 16; 6.12; 9, 18, 28, 29; ch. 6. 46), He spent some time in 
special prayer, doubtless with a view toit. What would 
one not give to have been, during the stillness of those 
grey morning-hours, within hearing—not of His “ strong 
crying and tears,” for He had scarce arrived at the stage 
for that—but of His calm, exalted anticipations of the 
work which lay immediately before Him, and the out- 
pourings of His soul about it into the bosom of Him that 
sent Him! He had doubtless enjoyed some uninterrupted 
hours of such communings with His heavenly Father ere 
His friends from Capernaum arrived in search of Him, 
As for them, they doubtless expected, after such a day of 
miracles, that the next day would witness similar mani- 
festations. When morning came, Peter, loth to break in 
upon the repose of his glorious Guest, would await His 
appearance beyond the usual hour; but at length, won- 
dering at the stillness, and gently coming to see where 
the Lord lay, he finds it—like the sepulchre afterwards— 
empty! Speedily a party is made up to go in search of 
Him, Peter naturally leading the way. 36. And Simon 
and they that were with him followed after him— 
rather, ‘pressed after Him.’ Luke (4, 42) says, “The mul- 
titudes sought after Him:” but this would be a party from 
the town, Mark, having his information from Peter him- 
self, speaks only of what related directly tohim. “They 
that were with him” would probably be Andrew his 
brother, James and John, with a few other choice breth- 
ren, 37. And when they had found him—evidently 
after some search—they said unto him, All men seek 
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Christ Preacheth sn Capernaum, * 


for thee—By this time, “the multitudes” who, according 
to Luke, “soughtafter Him”—and who, on going to Peter’s 
house, and there learning that Peter and a few more were 
gone in search of Him, had set out on the same errand— 
would have arrived, and “came unto Him and stayed 
Him, that He should not depart from them” (Luke 4, 42); 
all now urging His return to their impatient townsmen. 
38. And he said unto them, Let us go—or, according to 
another reading, ‘Let us go elsewhere’—into the next 
towns—rather, ‘unto the neighbouring village-towns;’ 
meaning those places intermediate between towns and 
villages, with which the western side of the Sea of Galilee 
was studded—that I may preach there also; for there- 
fore came I forth—not from Capernaum, as DE WETTE 
miserably interprets, nor from His privacy in the desert 
place, as MryxR, no better; but from the Father. Cf. 
John 16, 28, ‘I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world,” &c.—another proof, by the way, that the 
lofty phraseology of the Fourth Gospel was not unknown 
to the authors of the others, though their design and 
point of view are different. The language in which our 
Lord’s reply is given by Luke (4. 43) expresses the high 
necessity under which, in this as in every other step of 
His work, He acted—‘‘I must preach the kingdom of God 
to other cities also; for therefore’’—or, ‘to this end’—‘am 
I sent.” An act of self-denial it doubtless was, to resist 
such pleadings to return to Capernaum. But there were 
overmastering considerations on the other side, 

4045. HEALING oF A LEPER. (~Matthew 8 14; Luke 
5. 12-16.) See on Matthew 8. 1-4, 


CHAPTER -II. 


Ver. 1-12. HEALING OF A PARALYTIC. (=Matthew 9. 1- 
8; Luke 5. 17-26.) This incident, as remarked on Matthew 
9.1, appears to follow next in order of time after the cure 
of the leper (ch. 1, 40-45), 1. And again he entered into 
Capernaum—“ His own city” (Matthew 9. 1l)—and it was 
noised that he was in the house—no doubt of Simon 
Peter (ch. 1, 29), 2. And straightway many were gath- 
ered together, insomuch that there was no room to 
receive them, no, not so much as about the door—This 
is one of Mark’s graphic touches. No doubt in this case, 
as the scene occurred at his informant’s own door, these 
details are the vivid recollections of that honoured dis- 
ciple. and he preached the word unto them—i. e¢., in- 
doors; but in the hearing, doubtless, of the multitude 
that pressed around, Had He gone forth, as He naturally 
would, the paralytic’s faith would have had no such op- 
portunity to display itself. Luke (5. 17) furnishes an addi- 
tional and very important incident in the scene—as fol- 
lows: ‘And it came to pass on a certain day, as He was 
teaching, that there were Pharisees and doctors of the law 
sitting by, which were come out of every town,’ or 
‘village,’ ‘of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem.”’ This 
was the highest testimony yet borne to our Lord’s grow- 
ing influence, and the necessity increasingly felt by the 
ecclesiastics throughout the country of coming to some 
definite judgment regarding Him, “And the power of 
the Lord was [present] to heal them’’—or, ‘was [effica- 
cious] to heal them,’ i. e., the sick that were brought be- 
fore Him. So that the miracle that is now to be described 
was only the most glorious and worthy to be recorded of 
many then performed; and what made it so was doubt- 
less the faith which was manifested in connection with 
it,and the proclamation of the forgiveness of the patient’s 
sins that immediately preceded it. 3. And they come 
unto him—i. e., towards the house where He was—bring= 
ing one sick of the palsy—“ lying on a bed” (Matthew 9. 
2)—which was borne of four—a graphic particular of 
Mark only. 4. And when they could not come nigh 
unto bim for the press—or, as in Luke, ‘‘when they 
could not find by what way they might bring him in be- 
cause of the multitude,” they ‘‘ went upon the house-top”’ 
—the flat or terrace-roof, universal in Eastern houses— 
and uncovered the roof where he was: and when they 
had broken it up, they let down the bed—or portable 
couch—wherein the sick of the palsy lay—Luke says, 
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they “let him down through the tiling with his couch 
into the midst before Jesus.” Their whole object was to 
bring the patient into the presence of Jesus; and this not 
being possible in the ordinary way, for the multitude 
that surrounded Him, they took the very unusual method 
here described of accomplishing their object, and suc- 
ceeded. Several explanations have been given of the way 
in which this was done; but unless we knew the precise 
plan of the house, and the part of it from which Jesus 
taught— which may have been a quadrangle or open 
court, within the buildings of which Peter’s house was 
one, or a gallery covered by a vyerandah—it is impos- 
sible to determine precisely how the thing was done. 
One thing, however, is clear, that we have both the 
accounts from an eye-witness. 5. When Jesus saw 
their faith—It is remarkable that all the three narra- 
tives call it “their faith’ which Jesus saw. That the 
patient himself had faith, we know from the procla- 
mation of his forgiveness, which Jesus made before all; 
and we should have been apt to conclude that his four 
friends bore him to Jesus merely out of benevolent com- 
pliance with the urgent entreaties of the poor sufferer. 
But here we learn, not only that his bearers had the same 
faith with himself, but that Jesus marked it as a faith 
which was not to be defeated—a faith victorious over all 
difficulties. This was the faith for which He was ever on 
the watch, and which He never saw without marking, 
and, in those who needed anything from Him, richly re- 
warding. he said unto the sick of the palsy, Son—“ be 
of good cheer” (Matthew 9. 2)—thy sins be forgiven thee” 
—By the word “be,” our translators perhaps meant “are,”’ 
as in Luke (5. 20) For it is nota command to his sins to 
depart, but an authoritative proclamation of the man’s 
pardoned state asa believer. And yet, as the Pharisees 
understood our Lord to be dispensing pardon by this say- 
ing, and Jesus not only acknowledges that they were 
right, but founds his whole argument upon the correct- 
ness of it, we must regard the saying as a royal proclama- 
tion of the man’s forgiveness by Him to whom it belonged 
to dispense it; nor could such a style of address be justi- 
fied on any lower supposition. (See on Luke 7. 41, &c.) 6. 
But there were certain of the scribes—‘‘and the Phari- 
sees’’ (Luke 5, 21)—sitting there—those Jewish ecclesias- 
tics who, as Luke told us, ‘‘ were come out of every vil- 
lage of Galilee, and Judea, and Jerusalem,” to make their 
observations upon this wonderful Person, in anything 
but a teachable spirit, though as yet their venomous and 
murderous feeling had not showed itself,—and reason= 
ing in their hearts—7. Why doth this man thus speak 
blasphemies? who can forgive sins but God only ?—In 
this second question they expressed a great truth. (See 
Isaiah 48. 25; Micah 7.18; Exodus 34.6,7, &¢c.) Nor was 
their first question altogether unnatural, though in our 
Lord’s sole case it was unfounded. Thata man, to all ap- 
pearance like one of themselves, should claim authority 
and power to forgive sins, they could not, on the first 
blush of it, but regard as in the last degree startling; nor 
were they entitled even to weigh such a claim, as worthy 
of a hearing, save on supposition of resistless evidence 
afforded by Him in support of the claim. Accordingly, 
our Lord deals with them as men entitled to such evi- 
dence, and supplies it; at the same time chiding them 
for rashness, in drawing harsh conclusions regarding 
Himself, 8. Why reason ye these things—or, as in Mat- 
thew, ‘“‘ Wherefore think ye evil’—imn your hearts? §. 
Whether is it easier to say to the sick of the palsy, Thy 
sins be (or ‘are’) forgiven thees or to say, Arise, and 
take up thy bed and walk ?t—‘Is it easier to command 
away disease than to bid away sin? If, then, I do the one 
which you can see, know thus that I have done the other, 
which you cannot see.’ 10. But that ye may know that 
the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins— 
‘that forgiving. power dwells in the Person of this Man, 
and is exercised by Him while on this earth and going 
out and in with you ’—(he saith to the sick of the palsy)— 
11. I say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go 
thy way into thine house—This taking up the portable 
couch, and walking home with it, was designed to prove 
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the completeness of the cure, 12, And immediately he 
arose, took up the bed—‘Sweet saying!’ says BENGEL: 
*The bed had borne the man: now the man bore the bed’ 
—and went forth before them all—proclaiming by that 
act to the multitude, whose wondering eyes would follow 
nim as he pressed through them, that He whocould work 
such a glorious miracle of healing, must indeed “have 
power on earth to forgive sins.” Wenever saw iton this 
fashion—‘ never saw it thus,’ or, as we say, ‘never saw 
the like.’ In Luke (5. 26) it is, ‘‘ We have seen strange (or 
‘unexpected ’) things to-day ’’—referring both to the mira- 
eles wrought and the forgiveness of sins pronounced by 
Human Lips. In Matthew (9, 8) it is, “They marvelled, 
and glorified God, which had given such power unto 
wen.” At forgiving power they wondered not, but that 
a man, to all appearance like one of themselves, should 
possess it! 

18-17. LEvi’s (OR MATTHEW’S) CALL AND FEAST. (=Mat- 
thew 9. 9-13; Luke 5. 27 12). See on Matthew 9, 9-13. 

18-22. DrscoURSE GN FASTING. (=Matthew 9. 14-17; 


Luke 5. 33-39.) See on Luke 5, 33-39, 


23-28. PLUCKING CORN-EARS ON THE SABBATH DAY. 
(=Matthew 12. 1-8; Luke 6. 1-5.) See on Matthew 12. 1-8, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver, 1-12. THE HEALING OF A WITHERED HAND ON 
THE SABBATH DAY, AND RETIREMENT OF JESUS TO AVOID 
DANGER. (=Matthew 12, 9-21; Luke 6, 6-11.) See on Mat- 
thew 12. 9-21. 

13-19 THE TWELVE APOSTLES CHOSEN, 
12-19. 

20-30. JESUS IS CHARGED WITH MADNESS AND DEMONI- 
ACAL POSsSESSION—HI1S REPLY. (—Matthew 12. 22-373 Luke 
11. 14-26.) See on Matthew 12, 22-37, and on Luke 11, 21-26, 

31-35. His MoTHER AND BRETHREN SEEK TO SPEAK 
WITH HIM, AND THE REPLY. (=Matthew 12, 46-50; Luke 
8. 19-21.) See ou Matthew 12, 46-50. 


See on Luke 6. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-20. PARABLE’ OF THE SOWER— REASON FOR 
TEACHING IN PARABLES—PARABLES OF THE SEED GROW- 
ING WE KNow NoT How, AND OF THE MUSTARD SEED. 
(=Matthew 13, 1-23, 31,32; Luke 8,4-18.) 1. And he began 
agnin to teach by the sea-side: and there was gath- 
ered unto him a great multitude—or, according to 
another well-supported reading, ‘a mighty’ or ‘immense 
multitude ’—so that he entered into a ship—rather, ‘into 
the ship,’ meaning the one mentioned in ch, 3. 9, (See on 
Matthew 12. 15)—and satin thesea; and the whole mul- 
titude was by the sea on the land—crowded on the sea- 
shore to listen to Him. Seeon Matthew 13.1,2. 2. And 
he taught them many things by parables, and said 
unto them in his doctrine—or ‘ teaching.’ 

Parable of the Sower (v, 3-9, 13-20), After this parable is 
recorded, the Evangelist says: v, 10. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve— 
probably those who followed Him most closely and were 
firmest in discipleship, next to the Twelve—asked of 
him the parable—The reply would seem to intimate that 
this parable of the Sower was of that fundamental, com- 
prehensive, and introductory character which we have 
assigned to it(see on Matthew 13.1), 13. Know ye not 
this parabic?t and how then will ye know all para- 
bles t—Probably this was said not so much in the spirit 
of rebuke, as to call their attention to the exposition of 
{it which He was about to give, and so train them to the 
right apprehension of His future parables, As in the 
parables which we have endeavoured to explain in Mat- 
thew 13., we shall take this parable and the Lord’s own 
exposition of the different parts of it together. 

THE SOWER, THE SEED, AND THE SOIL, 3, Hearken; 
Behold, there went out a sower to sow. hat means 
this? 14, The sower soweth the word—or, as in Luke 
(8. 11), ‘‘ Now the parable is this: The seed is the word of 
God.” But who is “the sower?” This is not expressed 
bere, because if “the word of God” be the seed, every 
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Il, IV. and the Meaning thereof. 
scatterer of that precious seed must be regarded as a 
sower. It is true that in the parable of the Tares it is 
said, “He that soweth the good seed is the Son of man,” 
as ‘‘He that soweth the tares is the devil” (Matthew 13, 
87, 38). But these are only the great unseen parties, strug- 
gling in this world for the possession of man, Each of 
these has his agents among men themselyes; and Christ’s 
agents in the sowing of the good seed are the preachers of 
the word. Thus, as in all the cases about to be described, 
the sower is the same, and the seed is the same; while the 
result is entirely different, the whole difference must lie 
in the soils, which mean the different states of the human 
heart. And so, the great general lesson held forth in this 
parable of the Sower is, That however faithful the 
preacher, and how pure soever his message, the effect of 
the preaching of the word depends upon the state of the hearer’s 
heart. Now follow the cases, 

First Case: THE WAYSIDE. 4. And it came to pass, aa 
he sowed, some fell by the wayside—by the side of the 
hard path through the field, where the soil was not broken 
up—and the fowls [of the air] came and devoured it 
up. Not only could the seed not get beneath the surface, 
but “it was trodden down” (Luke 8. 5), and afterwards 
picked up and devoured by the fowls. What means this? 
15. And these are they by the wayside, where the word 
is sown; but, when they have heard, &c.—or, more 
fully, Matthew 13. 19, ‘When any one heareth the word 


of the kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh - 


the wicked one, and catcheth away that which was sown 
in his heart.’”’? The great truth here taught is, that hearts 
all unbroken and hard are no fit soil for saving truth. They 
apprehend it not (Matthew 13. 19) as God’s means of re- 
storing them to Himself: it penetrates not, makes no im- 
pression, but lies loosely on the surface of the heart, till 
the wicked one — afraid of losing a victim by his “ be- 
lieving to salvation’’ (Luke 8, 12)—finds some frivolous 
subject by whose greater attractions to draw off the atten- 
tion, and straightway it is gone. Of how many hearers of 
the word is this the graphic but painful history! 

Second Case: THE STONY, or rather, RocKY GROUND. 5. 
And some fell on stony ground, where it had not 
much earth— the rocky ground;’ in Matthew (13, 5), ‘the 
rocky places;’ in Luke, ‘the rock,’ The thing intended 
is, not ground with stones in it, which would not prevent 
the roots striking downward, but ground where a quite 
thin surface of earth covers a rock. What means this? 
16. And these are they Hikewise which are sown on 
stony ground, &c.—‘‘ Immediately” the seed in such case 
“springs up”—all the quicker from the shallowness of the 
soil—‘‘ because it has no depth of earth.” But the sun, 
beating on it, as quickly scorches and withers it up, “* be- 


eause it has no root” (v. 6), and ‘lacks moisture’? (Luke 8.. 


6), The great truth here taught is that hearts superficially 
impressed are apt to receive the truth with readiness, and even 
with joy (Luke 8, 13); but ihe heat of tribulation or perse- 
cution because of the word, or the trials which their new 
profession brings upon them quickly dries up their relish for 
the truth, and withers all the hasty promise of fruit which they 
showed, Such disappointing issues of a faithful and 
awakening ministry—alas, how frequent are they! 

Third Case: THE THORNY GROUND, 7. And some fell 
among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked 
it, and it yielded no fruit—This case is that of ground 
not thoroughly cleaned of the thistles, &c.; which, rising 
above the good seed, “ choke” or “smother” it, excluding 
light and air, and drawing away the moisture and rich- 
ness of the soil. Hence it ‘* becomes unfruitful”’ (Matthew 
13. 22); it grows, but its growth is checked, and it never 
ripens. The evil here is neither a hard nor a shallow soil 
—there is softness enough, and depth enough; but it is the 
existence in it of what draws all the moisture and rich- 
ness of the soil away to itself, and so starves the plant. 
What now are these “thorns?” 18. And these are they 
which are sown among thorns; suchas hear the word, 
19. And the cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, and the lusts of other things entering in—or 
“the pleasures of this life’ (Luke 8, 14)—choke the word, 
and it becometh unfruitful. First, ‘The cares of this 
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world’—anxious, unrelaxing attention to the business of 
this present life; second, “The deceitfulness of riches”— 
of those riches which are the fruit of this worldly “care ;” 
third, “The pleasures of this life,” or “the lusts of other 
things entering in’—the enjoyments, in themselves it 
miay be innocent, which worldly prosperity enables one 
toindulge. These “choke” or “smother” the word; draw- 
ing off so inuch of one’s attention, absorbing so much of 
one’s interest, and using up so much of one’s time, that 
only the dregs of these remain for spiritual things, and a 
fagged, hurried, and heartless formalism is at length all 
the religion of such persons. What a vivid picture is this 
of the mournful condition of many, especially in great 
commercial countries, who once promised much fruit! 
“They bring no fruit to perfection” (Luke 8. 14); indicating 
how much growth there may be, in the early stages of 
such a case, and promise of fruit—which after all never 
ripens. 

Fourth Case: The Goop GROUND. 8. And other fell on 
good ground, and did yield fruit, &c.—The goodness of 
this last soil consists in its qualities being precisely the 
reverse of the other three soils: from its softness and ten- 
derness, receiving and cherishing the seed; from its depth, 
allowing it to take firm root, and not quickly losing its 
moisture; and from its cleanness, giving its whole vigour 
and sap to the plant. In such a soil the seed’ “ brings 
forth fruit,” in all different degrees of profusion, accord- 
ing to the measure in which the soil possesses those 
qualities. So 20. And these are they which are sown 
on good ground; such as hear the word, and receive 
it, and bring forth fruit, some thirty-fold, some sixty, 
and some an hundred. A heart soft and tender, stirred 
to its depths on the great things of eternity, and jealously 
guarded from worldly engrossments, such only is the 
“honest and good heart” (Luke 8. 15), which “ keeps,” i. e., 
“retains” the seed of the word, and bears fruit just in pro- 
portion as itis such aheart. Such ‘bring forth fruit with 
patience” (v. 15), or continuance, ‘enduring to the end;’ in 
contrast with those in whom the word is “choked” and 
brings no fruit to perfection. The “ thirty-fold”’ is designed 
to express the lowest degree of fruitfulness; the “hundred- 
fold”’ the highest; and the “‘sixty-fold” the intermediate 
degrees of fruitfulness. As ‘a hundred-fold,’ though not 
unexampled (Genesis 26, 12), is a rare return in the natural 
husbandry, so the highest degrees of spiritual fruitfulness 
are too seldom witnessed. The closing words of this in- 
troductory parable seem designed to call attention to the 
fundamental and universal character of it. 9. Amd he 
said unto them, He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. ‘ 

Reason for Teaching in Parables (v. 11,12), 11, 12. And 
he said unto them, Unto you it is given to know the 





mystery of the kingdom of God: but unto them, &c.— 


See on Matthew 13. 10-17. 21. And he said unto them, 
Is a candle—or ‘lamp’— brought to be put under a 
bushel, or under a bed? and not to be set on a cqandle- 
stick? —‘“‘that they which enter in may see the light ”’ 
(Luke 8. 16). See on Matthew 5. 15, of which this is nearly 
arepetition. 22. For there is nothing hid which shall 
not be manifested, &c.—See on Matthew 10. 26, 27; but the 
connection there and here is slightly different, Here the 
idea seems to be this—‘I have privately expounded to you 
these great truths, but only that ye may proclaim them 
publicly ; and if ye will not, others will. For these are 
not designed for secresy. They are imparted to be diffused 
abroad, and they shall be so; yea, a time is coming when 
the most hidden things shall be brought to light.’ 23. 
If any man have ears to hear, let him hear—This for 
the second time on the same subject (see on v. 9). 24. 
And he saith unto them, Take heed what ye hear—In 
Luke (8. 18) it is, ‘‘ Take heed how ye hear.” The one im- 
plies the other, but both precepts are very weighty. with 
what mensure ye mete, it shall be measured to you— 
See on Matthew 7. 2. and unto you that hear —i.e., 
thankfully, teachably, profitably—shall more be given. 
25. For he that hath, to him shall be given; and he 
that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath—or “seemeth to have,’ or ‘thinketh he 
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hath.’—See on Matthew 18.12. This ‘‘ having” and “thinks 
ing he hath” are not different; for when it hangs loosely 
upon him, and is not appropriated to its proper ends and 
uses, it both is and is not his. 

Parable of the Seed Growing We Know Not How (v. 26-29), 
This beantiful parable is peculiar to Mark, Its design is 
to teach the Imperceptible Growth of the word sown in the 
heart, from its earliest stage of development to the ripest 
fruits of practical righteousness. 26. So is the kingdom 
of God, as if a man should cast seed into the ground ; 
27. And should sleep, and rise night and day—go about 
his other ordinary occupations, leaving it to the well- 
known laws of vegetation under the genial influences of 
heaven. This is the sense of “the earth bringing forth 
fruit of herself,’ in the next verse. 28. For the earth 
bringeth forth fruit of herself; first the blade, then 
the ear, after that the full corn in the ear—Beautiful 
allusion to the succession of similar stages, though not 
definitely-marked periods, in the Christian life, and gen- 
erally in the kingdom of God. 29. But when the fruit 
is brought forth—to maturity—immediately he putteth 
in the sickle, because the harvest is come—This charm- 
ingly points to the transition from the earthly to the 
heavenly condition of the Christian and the Church. 

Parable of the Mustard Seed (v. 30-32), For the exposition 
of this portion, see on Matthew 13. 31, 32. 

33. And with many such parables spake he the 
word unto them, as they were able to hear it—Had 
this been said in the corresponding passage of Matthew, 
we should have concluded that what that Evangelist 
recorded was but a specimen of other parables spoken on 
the same occasion. But Matthew (13. 84) says, “All these 
things spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ;” and 
as Mark records only some of the parables which Mat- 
thew gives, we are warranted to infer that the “many 
such parables” alluded to here mean no more than the 
full complement of them which we find in Matthew. 34. 
But without a parable spake he not unto them—See 
on Matthew 13. 34—and when they were alone, he exe 
pounded all things to his disciples—See on v. 22. 

85-ch. 5. 20. JESUS, CROSSING THE SEA OF GALILEE, 
MIRACULOUSLY STILLS A TEMPEST—HE CURES THE 
DEMONIAC OF GADARA, (=Matthew 8. 23-34; Luke 8. 
22-39.) Thé time of this section is very definitely marked 
by our Evangelist, and by him alone, in the opening 
words. 

Jesus Stills a Tempest on the Sea of Galilee (v. 35-41). 35. 
And the same day—on which He spoke the memorable 
parables of the preceding section, and of Matthew 13.— 
when the even was come—See on ch. 6.35. This must 
have been the earlier evening—what we should call the 
afternoon—since after all that passed on the other side, 
when He returned to the west side, the people were wait- 
ing for Him in great numbers (v. 21; Luke 8. 40)—he saith 
unto them, Let us pass over unto the other side—to 
the east side of the lake, to grapple with a desperate case 
of possession, and set the captive free, and to give the 
Gadarenes an opportunity of hearing the message of 
salvation, amid the wonder which that marvellous eure 
was fitted toawaken and the awe which the subsequent 
events could not but strike into them. 36. And when 
they had sent away the multitude, they took him 
even as he was in the ship—i. e., without any prepara- 
tion, and without so much as leaving the vessel, out of 
which He had been all day teaching. And there were 
also with him other little ships—with passengers, prob- 
ably, wishing to accompany Him. 37. And there arose 
a great storm of wind—‘a tempest of wind.’ To Such 
sudden squalls the Sea of Galilee is very lable from its 
position, in a deep basin, skirted on the east by lofty 
mountain ranges, while on the west the hills are inter- 
sected by narrow gorges through which the wind sweeps 
across the lake, and raises its waters with great rapidity 
intoa storm. and the waves beat into the ship—‘kept 
beating’ or ‘pitching on the ship’—so that it was now 
full—rather, ‘so that it was already filling.’ In Matthew 
(8. 24), “insomuch that the ship was covered with the 
waves;” but this is toostrong. It should he, oo that the 
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ship was getting covered by the waves.’ So we must 
translate the word used in Luke (8, 23)—not as in our ver- 
sion—“And there came down a storm on the lake, and 
they were filled [with water]’—but ‘they were getting 
filled,’ 7. e., those who sailed; meaning, of course, that 
their ship was so, 38. And he was in the hinder—or 
stern—part of the ship, asleep on a pillow—either a 
place in the vessel made to receive the head, or a cushion 
for the head to rest on. It was evening; and after the 
fatigues of a busy day of teaching under the hot sun, 
having nothing to do while crossing the lake, He sinks 
into a deep sleep, which even this tempest raging around 
and tossing the little vessel did not disturb. and they 
awake him, and say unto him, Master—or ‘Teacher.’ 
In Luke (8, 24) this is donbled—in token of their life-and- 
death earnestness —‘‘ Master, Master’—carest thou not 
that we perisht—Unbelief and fear made them sadly 
forget their place, to speak so. Luke has it, ‘“‘ Lord, save 
us, we perish.” When those accustomed to fish upon that 
deep thus spake, the danger must have been imminent. 
They say nothing of what would become of Him, if they 
perished; nor think, whether, if He could not perish, it was 
likely He would let this happen to them; but they hardly 
Knew what they said, 39. And hearose, and rebuked the 
wind—‘and the raging of the water” (Luke 8, 24)—and 
said unto the sea, Peace, be still—two sublime words of 
command, from a Master to His servants, the elements. 
And the wind ceased, and there was a great calm—The 
sudden hushing of the wind would not at once have 
calmed the sea, whose commotion would have settled 
only after a considerable time. But the word of command 
was given to both elements at once. 40. And he said 
unto them, Why are ye so fearful t—There is a natural 
apprehension under danger; but there was unbelief in 
their fear. It is worthy of notice how considerately the 
Lord defers this rebuke till He had first removed the 
danger, in the midst of which they would not have been 
ina state to listen to anything. how ts it that ye have 
no faith t—next to none, or none in present exercise. In 
Luke it is, ‘‘Why are ye fearful, O ye of little faith?” 
Faith they had, for they applied to Christ for relief: but 
little, for they were afraid, though Christ was in the ship, 
Faith dispels fear, but only in proportion to its strength, 
41. And they feared exceedingly—were struck with deep 
awe—and said one to another, What manner of man 
is this, that even the wind and the sea obey him ?!— 
‘What is this? Israel has all along been singing of JEHO- 
VAH, “Thou rulest the raging of the sea: when the waves 
thereof arise, Thou stillest them!” ‘The Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, than the 
mighty waves of the sea!’’ (Psalm 89, 9; 93.4.) But, lo, in 
this very boat of ours is One of our own flesh and blood, 
who with His word of command hath done the same! 
Exhausted with the fatigues of the day, He was but a 
moment ago in a deep sleep, undisturbed by the howling 
tempest, and we had toawake Him with theery of our 
terror; but rising at our call, His majesty was felt by the 
raging elements, for they were instantly hushed—* WHAT 
MANNER OF MAN IS THIS ?’’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Glorious Cure of the Gadarene Demoniac (v. 1-20). 1, And 
they came over unto the other side of the sea, into the 
country of the Gadarenes. 2. And when he was come 
out of the ship, iinmediately (see v, 6) there met hima 
man with an unclean spirit—‘ which had devils (or ‘de- 
mons’) long time” (Luke 8, 27). In Matthew (8. 28), ‘ there 
met him two men possessed with devils.” Though 
there be no discrepancy between these two statements— 
more than between two witnesses, one of whom testifies 
to something done by one person, while the other affirms 
that there were two—Iit is difficult to see how the principal 
details here given could apply to more than one case, 3. 
Who had his dwelling among the tombs—Luke says, 
“He ware no clothes, neither abode in any house.”’ These 
tombs were hewn out of the rocky caves of the locality, 
and served for shelters and lurking-places (Luke 8, 26), 
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2. Because that he had been often bound with 

and chains, &c.—Luke says (8. 29) that “ oftentimes it (the 
unclean spirit) had caught him;” and after mentioning 
how they had vainly tried to bind him with chains and 
fetters, because, “he brake the bands,” he adds, “and 
was driven of the devil (or ‘demon’) into the wilder- 
ness.” The dark tyrant-power by which he was held 
elothed him with superhuman strength, and made him 
scorn restraint. Matthew (8, 28) says he was “ exceeding 
fierce, so that no man might pass by that way.’’ He was 
the terror of the whole locality, 5, Aud always, night 
and day, he was in the mountains, and in the tombs, 
erying, and cutting himself with stenes—Terrible as 
he was to others, he himself endured untold misery, 
which sought relief in tears and self-inflicted torture, 6. 
But when he saw Jesus afar off, he ran and worship- 
ped him—not with the spontaneous alacrity which says 
to Jesus, ‘‘ Draw me, we will run after thee,” but inwardly 
compelled, with terrific rapidity, before the Judge, to re- 
ceive sentence of expulsion. 7. What havelitodo with 
thee, Jesus, Son of the most high Ged? I adjure thee 
by God, that thou torment me not—aqy, as in Matthew 
8. 29, ‘Art thou come to torment us before the time?” See 
on ch. 1. 24. Behold the tormentor anticipating, dreading, 
and entreating exemption from, toyment! In Christ they 
discern ‘their destined Tormentor; the time, they know, 
is fixed, and they feel as if it were come already! (James 
2.19.) 8. (For he said unto him—i. e., before the unclean 
spirit cried out—Come out of the man, unclean spirit!) 
—Ordinarily, obedience toa command of, this nature was 
immediate, But. here, a certain delay is permitted, the 
more signally to manifest the power of Christ and accom- 
plish his purposes, 9. And he asked him, What is thy 
name ?—The object.of this question was toextortan ac- 
knowledgment of the virulence of demoniacal power by 
which this victim was enthralled, And he answered, say= 
ing, My mame is Legion: for we are many—or, as in 
Luke, “‘ because many devils (or ‘demons’) were entered 
intohim,” A legion,in the Roman army, amounted, at 
its full complement, to six thousand; but here the word 
is used, as such words with us, and even this one, for an 
indefinitely large number—large enough however torush, 
as soon as permission was given, into two thousand 
swine and destroy them, 10. And he besought him 
much that he would not send them away out of the 
country—The entreaty, it will be observed, was made by 
one spirit, but in behalf of many— he besought Him not 
to send them,” &c,—just as in the former verse, “ve an- 
swered we are many,” But what do they mean by en- 
treating so earnestly not to be ordered out of the country ? 
Their next petition (v.12) will make that clear enough. 

11. Now there was there, nigh unto the mountains— 
rather, ‘to the mountain,’ according to what is clearly the 
true reading. In Matthew 8, 30, they are said to have been 
““a good way off.” But these expressions, far. from being 
inconsistent, only confirm, by their precision, the minute 
accuracy of the narrative—a great herd of swine feeding 
—There can hardly be any doubt that the owners of these 


_ were Jews, since to them our Lord had now come to 


proffer His services, This will explain what follows, 12. 
And all the devils besought him, saying— if thou cast 
us out” (Matthew 8, 31)—Send us into the swine, that we 
may enter into them-—Had they spoken out all their 
mind, perhaps this would have been it; ‘If we must quit 
our hold of this man, suffer us to continue our work of 
mischief in another form, that by entering these swine, 
and thus destroying the people’s property, we may steel 
their hearts against Thee!’ 13. And forthwith Jesus 
gave them leave—In Matthew this isgiven with majestic 
brevity—“Go!” The owners, if Jews, drove an illegal 
trade; if heathens, they insulted the national religion: 
in either case the permission was just. And the unclean 
spirits went out (of the man), and entered into the 
swine: and the herd ran violently—or ‘rushed’—down 
asteep place— down the hanging cliff’—into the sea (they 
were about two thousand)—The number of them is 
given by our graphic Evangelist alone—and were choked 
in the sea—or “ perished in the waters’’ (Matthew 8, 32), 
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14, And they that fed the swine fled, and told it—* told 
every thing,and what was befallen tothe possessed of the 
devils” (Matthew 8, 33)—in the city, and in the country. 
And they went out tosee whatit was that was done 
—Thus had they the evidence both of the herdsmen and 
of their own senses, to the reality of both miracles, 15. 
And they come to Jesus—Matthew (8. 34) says, ‘t Behold, 
the whole city came out to meet Jesus’—and see him 
that was possessed with the devil— the demonized per- 
son’—and had the legion, sitting—“ at the feet of Jesus,” 
adds Luke (8. 35); in contrast with his former wild and 
wandering habits—and clothed—As our Evangelist had 
not told us that he “ ware no clothes,” the meaning of this 
statement could only have been conjectured but for “the 
beloved physician” (Luke 8, 27), who supplies the missing 
piece of information here, This is a striking case of what 
are called Undesigned Coincidences amongst the different 
Evangelists; one of them taking a thing for granted, as 
familiarly known at the time, but which we should never 
have known but for one or more of the others, and with- 
out the knowledge of which some of their statements 
would be unintelligible. The clothing which the poor 
man would feel the want of the moment his consciousness 
returned to him, was doubtless supplied to him by some 
of the Twelve—and in his right mind—but now, oh in 
what a lofty sense! (Cf. an analogous, though a different 
kind of case, Daniel 4,34-37.) and they were afraid—Had 
this been awe only, it had been natural enough; but 
other feelings, alas! of a darker kind, soon showed them- 
selves, 16. And they that saw it told them how it befell 
to him that was possessed with the devil (‘the demon- 
ized person’) and also concerning the swine—Thus had 
they the double testimony of the herdsmen and their 
Own senses. 17. And they began to pray him to de- 
part out of their coasts—Was it the owners only of 
the valuable property now lost to them that did this? 
Alas,no! For Luke (8, 37) says, ‘‘Then the whole multi- 
tude of the country of the Gadarenes round about be- 
sought Him to depart from them; for they were taken 
with great fear.’’ The evil spirits had thus, alas! their 
object. Irritated, the people could not suffer His 
presence; yet awe-struck, they dared not order Him 
off: so they entreat Him to withdraw, and—He takes 
them at their word. 18. he that had been possessed 
with the devil prayed him that he might be with 
him—the grateful heart, fresh from the hand of demons, 
clinging to its wondrous Benefactor. How exquisitely 
natural! 19. Howbeit, Jesus suffered him not, &c.— 
To be a missionary for Christ, in the region where he was 
so well known and so long dreaded, was a far nobler 
calling than to follow Him where nobody had ever heard 
of him, and where other trophies not less illustrious could 
be raised by the same power and grace. 20. And he de- 
parted, and began to publish—not only among his 
friends, to whom Jesus immediately sent him, but—in 
Decapolis—so called, as being a region of ten cities. (See 
on Matthew 4.25)—how great things Jesus had done 
for him: and all men did marvel—Throughout that 
considerable region did this monument of mercy pro- 
claim his new-found Lord; and some, it is to be hoped, 
did more than **marvel.” 

21-43. Toe DAUGHTER OF JAIRUS RAISED TO LIFE—THE 
WoMAN WITH AN ISSUE OF BLOOD HEALED, (=Matthew 
9. 18-26; Luke 8, 41-56.) The occasion of this scene will ap- 
pear presently. 

Jairus’ Daughter (v, 21-24). 21. And when Jesus was 
passed over again by ship unto the other side—from 
the Gadarene side of the lake, where He had parted with 
the healed demoniac, to the west side, at Capernaum— 
much people gathered unto him—who “gladly received 
Him; for they were all waiting for Him” (Luke 8, 40). 
The abundant teaching of that day (ch. 4.1, &c., and 
Matthew 13.) had only whetted the people’s appetite: and 
disappointed, as would seem, that He had left them in 
the evening to cross the lake, they remain hanging about 
the beach, having got a hint, probably through some of 
His disciples, that He would be back the same evening. 
Perhaps they witnessed at a distance the sudden calming 
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of the tempest. The tide of our Lord’s popularity was 
now fast rising. and he was nigh unto the sea. 22, 
And, beheld, there cometh one of the rulers of the 
synagogue—of which class there were but few who be~ 
lieved in Jesus (John 7. 48). One would suppose from this 
that the ruler had been with the multitude on the shore, 
anxiously awaiting the return of Jesus, and immediately 
on His arrival had accosted Him as here related. But 
Matthew (9, 18) tells us that the ruler came to Him while 
He was in the act of speaking at his own table on the sub- 
ject of fasting; and as we must suppose that this con- 
verted publican ought to know what todk place on that 
memorable occasion when he made a feast to his Lord, 
we conclude that here the right order is indicated by the 
First Evangelist alone. Jairus by mame—or ‘Jaeirus.’ 
It is the same name as Jair, in the Old Testament (Num- 
bers 32, 41; Judges 10.3; Esther 2.5). and when he saw 
him, he fell at his feet—in Matthew (9. 18), ““ worshipped 
Him.” The meaning is thesamein both. 23. And bee 
sought him greatly, saying, My little daughter—Luke 
(8. 42) says, “He had one only daughter, about twelve 
years of age.”” According to a well-known rabbin, quoted 
by LiGHTFOOT, a daughter, till she had completed her 
twelith year, was called ‘little,’ or ‘a little maid;’ after 
that, ‘a young woman’—lieth at the point of death— 
Matthew gives it thus: “‘My daughter is even now dead” 
—has just expired.’ The news of her death reached 
the father after the cure of the woman with the issue of 
blood: but Matthew’s brief account gives only the result, 
as in the case of the centurion’s servant (Matthew 8. 
5, &c.), come and lay thy hands on her, that she may 
be healed; and she shall live—or, ‘that she may be 
healed and live,’ according to a fully preferable reading, 
In one of the class to which this man belonged, so 
steeped in prejudice, such faith would imply more than 
in others, 

The woman with an Issue of Blood Healed (v. 23-34), 24. 
And Jesus went with him; and much people fol- 
lowed him, and thronged him—The word in Luke is 
stronger—‘ choked,’ ‘stifled Him,’ 26. And had suffered 
many things of many physiciams—The expression per- 
haps does not necessarily refer to the suffering she en- 
dured under medical treatment, but to the much yaried 
treatment which she underwent—and had spent all 
that she had, and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew vworse—Pitiable case, and affectingly aggravated; 
emblem of our natural state as fallen creatures (Ezekiel 
16. 5, 6), and illustrating the worse than vanity of all 
human remedies for spiritual maladies (Hosea 5, 13), 
The higher design of all our Lord’s miracles of healing 
irresistibly suggests this way of viewing the present case, 
the propriety of which will still more appear as we pro- 
ceed, 27. When she had heard of Jesus, came—This 
was the right experiment at last. What had she ‘heard 
of Jesus?” No doubt it was His marvellous cures she 
had heard of; and the hearing of these, in connection 
with her bitter experience of the vanity of applying to 
any other, had been blessed to the kindling in her soul 
of a firm confidence that He who had so willingly wrought 
such cures on others was able and would not refuse to 
heal her also. in the press behind—shrinking, yet seek- 
ing—and touched his garment—According to the cere- 
monial law, the touch of any one having the disease 
which this woman had would have defiled the person 
touched. Some think that the recollection of this may 
account for her stealthily approaching Him in the crowd 
behind, and touching but the hem of His garment. But 
there was an instinct in the faith which brought her to 
Jesus, which taught her, that if that touch could set her 
free from the defiling disease itself, it was impossible to 
communicate defilement to Him, and that this wondrous 
Healer must be above such laws. 28. For she said— 
“within herself” (Matthew 9. 21)—If I may touch but 
his clothes, I shall be whole—i. e., if I may but come in 
contact with this glorious Healer at all, Remarkable faith 
this! 29. And straightway the fountain of her blood 
was dried up—Not only was her issue of blood stanched 
(Luke 8. 44), but the cause of it was thoroughly removed, 
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insomuch that by her bodily sensations she immediately 
knew herself perfectly cured. 30. And Jesus imme- 
diately knowing in himself that virtue—or ‘efficacy’ 
—had gone out of him—He was conscious of the forth- 
going of His healing power, which was not—as in proph- 
ets and apostles—something foreign to Himself and im- 
parted merely, but what He had dwelling within Him as 
**His own fulness’—turned him about in the press— 
or ‘crowd’—and said, Who touched my clothes? 31. 
And his disciples said unto him—Luke says (8. 45), 
‘““When all denied, Peter and they that were with Him 
said, Master’—Thou seest the multitude thronging 
thee, and sayest thou, Who touched me?t— Askest 
thou, Lord, who touched Thee? Rather ask who touched 
Thee not in such a throng.’ “And Jesus said, Somebody 
hath touched me’”’—‘a certain person has touched Me’— 
“ for I perceive that virtue is gone out of Me” (Luke 8. 46). 
Yes, the multitude ‘‘thronged and pressed Him’’—they 
jostled against Him, but all involuntarily; they were 
merely carried along; but one, one only—‘“a certain per- 
son—TOUCHED HiM,’’ with the conscious, voluntary, de- 
pendent touch of faith, reaching forth its hand expressly 
to have contact with Him. This and this only Jesus 
acknowledges and seeks out. Even so, as AUGUSTIN long 
ago said, multitudes still come similarly close to Christ in the 
means of grace, but all to no purpose, being only sucked into 
the crowd. The voluntary, living contact of faith is that 
electric conductor which alone draws virtue out of Him. 
32. And he looked round about to see her that had 
done this thing—not for the purpose of summoning forth 
a culprit, but, as we shall presently see, to obtain from 
the healed one a testimony to what He had done for her. 
33. But the woman, fearing and trembling, know- 
ing what was done in her—alarmed, as a humble, 
shrinking female would naturally be, at the necessity of 
so public an exposure of herself, yet conscious that she 
had a tale to tell which would speak for her—came and 
fell down before him, and told him all the truth—In 
Luke (8. 47) itis, ““ When the woman saw that she was not 
hid, she came trembling, and falling down before Him, 
she declared unto Him before all the people for what 
cause she had touched Him, and how she was healed im- 
mediately.” This, though it tried the modesty of the be- 
lieving woman, was just what Christ wanted in dragging 
her forth, her public testimony to the facts of her case— 
the disease, with her abortive efforts at a cure, and the 
instantaneous and perfect relief which her touching the 
Great Healer had brought her, 34. And he said unto 
her, Daughter—“be of good comfort’ (Luke 8. 48)—thy 
faith hath made thee wholes; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague—Though healed as soon as she be- 
lieved, it seemed to her a stolen. cure—she feared to 
acknowledge it. Jesus therefore sets His royal seal upon 
it. But what a glorious dismissal from the lips of Him 
who is ‘our Peace” is that “Go in peace!” 

Jairus’ Daughter raised to Life (v. 3543). 35, Thy daugh- 
ter is dead; why troublest thou the Master — ‘the 
Teacher’—any further? 36. he saith unto the ruler of 
the synagogue, Be not afraid, only believe — Jesus, 
knowing how the heart of the agonized father would sink 
at the tidings, and the reflections at the delay which 
would be apt to rise in his mind, hastens to reassure 
him, and in His accustomed style: ‘Be not afraid, only 
believe’’—words of unchanging preciousness and power! 
How vividly do suchincidents bring out Christ’s know- 
ledge of the human heart and tender sympathy! (He- 
brews 4.15.) 37. Amd he suffered no man to follow 
him, save Peter, and James, and John the brother of 
James—See on ch, 1.29. 38. And he cometh —rather, 
‘they come’—to the house of the ruler of the syna- 
gogue, and seeth the tumult, and them that wept and 
wailed greatly—‘ the minstrels and the people making 
a noise’ (Matthew 9. 23)—lamenting for the dead. (See 
2 Chronicles 35.25; Jeremiah 9.20; Amos 5.16.) 39. And 
when he was come in, he saith unto them, Why 
make ye this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth—so brief her state of death as to be more like 
a short sleep, 40. And they laughed him to scorn— 
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rather, simply, ‘laughed at Him’—“ knowing that she was 
dead” (Luke 8, 53); an important testimony this to the real- 
ity of herdeath. But when he had put them all ont— _ 
The word is strong—‘when he had put,’ or ‘turned them all 
out;’? meaning all those who were making this noise, and 
any others that may have been there from sympathy, that 
only those might be present who were most nearly con- 
cerned, and those whom He had Himself brought as wit- 
nesses of the great act about to be done—he taketh the 
father and the mother of the damsel, and them that 
were with him—(Peter, and James, and John)—and en- 
tereth in where the damsel was lying. 41. And he 
took the damsel by the hand—as He did Peter’s mother- 
in-law (ch. 1. 31)—and said unto her, Talitha cumi—The 
words are Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaic, the then language of 
Palestine. Mark loves to give such wonderful words just 
as they werespoken. See ch. 7. 34; 14. 36, 42. And straight- 
way the damsel—The word here is different from that in 
v. 89, 40, 41, and signifies ‘young maiden,’ or ‘little girl’— 
arose, and walked—a vivid touch evidently from an eye- 
witness—for she was of the age of twelve years. And 
they were astonished with a great astonishment—The 
language’ here is the strongest. 43. And he charged 
them straitly—or strictly—that no man should know 
it—The only reason we can assign for this is His desire 
not to let the public feeling regarding Him come too pre- 
cipitately to a crisis—and commanded that something 
should be given her to eat—in token of perfect restor- 
ation. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-6. CHRIST REJECTED AT NAZARETH. (~Matthew 
13, 54-58; Luke 4. 16-30.) See on Luke 4. 16-30, 

7-13. MISSION OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. (—Matthew 
10. 1, 5-15; Luke 9. 1-6.) See on Matthew 10.1, 5-15. 

14-29. HEROD THINKS JESUS A RESURRECTION OF THE 
MURDERED BAPTIST—ACCOUNT OF HIS DEATH. (=Mat- 
thew 14. 1-12; Luke 9. 7-9.) . 

Herods View of Christ (v. 14-16), 14. And King Herod— 
i. e., Herod Antipas, one of the three sons of Herod the 
Great, and own brother of Archelaus (Matthew 2. 22), who 
ruled as Ethnareh over Galilee and Perea—heard of him ; 
(for his name was spread abroad); and he said—“ unto 
his servants” (Matthew 14.2), his councillors or court- 
ministers—That John the Baptist was risen from the 
dead—The murdered prophet haunted his guilty breast 
like a spectre, and seemed to him alive again and clothed 
with unearthly powers, in the person of Jesus, 15. Others 
said, That it is Elias. And others, That it is a prophet, 
or as one of the prophets—See on Matthew 16.14. 16. 
But when Herod heard thereof, he said, It is John, 
whom I beheaded; he is risen from the dead— Him- 
self has risen;’ as if the innocence and sanctity of his 
faithful reprover had not suffered that he should lie long 
dead. ij 

Account of the Baptist's Imprisonment and Death (v.17-29). 
17. For Herod himself had sent forth, and laid hold 
upon John, and bound him in prison—in the castle of 
Macherus, near the southern extremity of Herod’s do- 
minions, and adjoining the Dead Sea. [JosEPHUS, Anti- 
quities 18.5, 2.) for Herodias’ sake—She was the grand-° 
daughter of Herod the Great—his brother Philip’s wife 
—and therefore the niece of both brothers, This Philip, 
however, was not the tetrarch of that name mentioned in 
Luke 8. 1 (see there), but one whose distinctive name was 
‘Herod Philip,’ another son of Herod the Great—who was 
disinherited by his father. Herod Antipas’ own wife was 
the daughter of Aretas, king of Arabia; but he prevailed 
on Herodias, his half-brother Philip’s wife, to forsake her 
husband and live with him, on condition, says JosEPHUS 
(Antiquities 18, 5, 1), that he should put away his own wife. 
This involved him afterwards in war with Aretas, who 
totally defeated him and destroyed his army, from the 
effects of which he was never able to recover himself, 
18. For John had said unto Herod, It is not lawful 
for thee to have thy brother’s wife. Noble fidelity! 
It was not lawful, because Herod’s wife and Herodias’ 
husband were both living; and further, because the par- 
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ties were within the forbidden degrees of consanguinity 
(see Leviticus 20. 21); Herodias being the daughter of Aris- 
tobulus, the brother of both Herod and Philip (JosErpmus, 
18, 5, 4]. 19. Therefore Herodias had a quarrel against 
him—rather, as in the margin, ‘had a grudge against 
him.’ Probably she was too proud to speak to him; still 
less would she quarrel with him, and would have 
killed him; but she could not. 20. For Herod feared 
John—but, as BENGEL notes, John feared not Herod— 
knowing that he was a just manandanholy. Cf. the 
ease of Elijah with Ahab, after the murder of Naboth 
, (i Kings 21, 20), and observed him—rather, as in the 
. 





margin, ‘kept’ or ‘saved him:’ i, e., from the wicked 
designs of Herodias, who had been watching for some 
pretext to get Herod entangled and committed to des- 
patch him. and when he heard him, he did many 
things -—-many good things under the influence of the 
Baptist on his conscience—and heard him gladly— 
a striking statement this, for which we are indebted 
to our graphic Evangelist alone, illustrating the working 
of contrary principles in the slaves of passion. But this 
only shows how far Herodias must have wrought upon 
him, as Jezebel upon Ahab, that he should at length 
agree to what his awakened conscience kept him long 
from executing. 21. And when a convenient day—(for 
the purposes of Herodias)—was come, that Herod—rather, 
‘A convenient day being come, when Herod’—on his 
birth-day, made a supper to his lords, high captains, 
and chief [estates] of Galilee — This graphic minuteness 
of detail adds much to the interest of the tragic narrative. 
22, And when the daughter of the said Herodias—i, e., 
—her daughter by her proper husband, Herod Philip: Her 
name was Salome [JoSEPHUS, ib.]}—came in and danced, 
and pleased Herod and them that sat with him, the 
king said unto the damsel—‘ the girl’—(See on ch. 5, 42)— 
Ask of me whatsoever thou wilt, and I will give it 
thee. 23. And he—the king, so called, but only by cour- 
tesy (see on v, 14)—sware unto her, Whatsoever thou 
shalt ask of me, unto the half of my kingdom—Those 
in whom passion and luxury have destroyed self-com- 
mand willin a capricious moment say and do what in 
their cool moments they bitterly regret, 24. And she 
said, The head of John the Baptist—Abandoned women 
are more shameless and heartless than men. The Baptist’s 
fidelity marred the pleasures of Herodias, and this was 
too good an opportunity of getting rid of him to let slip. 
25. I will that thou give me by and by—rather, ‘at 
once’—in a charger—or large flat ‘trencher’—the 
head of John the Baptist. 26. And the king was ex- 
ceeding sorry—With his feelings regarding John, and 
the truths which so told upon his conscience from that 
preacher’s lips, and after so often and carefully saving 
him from his paramour’s rage, it must have been very 
galling to find himself at length entrapped by his own 
rash folly. yet for his oath’s sake—See how men of no 
principle, but troublesome conscience, will stick at break- 
ing a rash oath, while yielding to the commission of the 
worst crimes !—and for their sakes which sat with him 
—under the influence of that false shame, which could 
not brook being thought to be troubled with religious or 
* moral scruples, To how many has this proved a fatal 
snare!—he would not reject her. 27. And immedi- 
ately the king sent an executioner—one of the guards in 
attendance, The word is Roman, denoting oneof the Im- 
perial Guard—and commanded his head to be brought: 
and he went and beheaded him in the prison—after, it 
would seem, more than twelve months’ imprisonment. 
Blessed martyr! Dark and cheerless was the end re- 
served for thee: but now thou hast thy Master’s benedic- 
tion, ‘‘ Blessed is he whosoever shall not be offended in 
Me” (Matthew 11. 6), and hast found the life thou gavest 
away (Matthew 10.39), But where are they in wuose 
skirts is found thy blood? 28. And he brought his 
head in a charger, and gave it to the damsel: and the 
damsel gave it to her mother—Herodias did not shed the 
blood of the stern reprover; she only got it done, and then 
gloated over it, as it streamed from the trunkless head. 
29. And when his disciples heard of it—i.e., the Bap- 
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tist’s own disciples—they came and took up his corpse, 
and laid it in a tomb—‘‘and went and told Jesus” (Mat- 
thew 14. 12). If these disciples had, up to this time, stood 
apart from Him, as adherents of John (Matthew 11. 2), per- 
haps they now came to Jesus, not without some secret re- 
flection on Him for His seeming neglect of their master; 
but perhaps, too, as orphans, to cast in their lot hence- 
forth with the Lord’s disciples. How Jesus felt, or what 
He said, on receiving this intelligence, is not recorded; 
but He of whom it was said, as He stood by the grave of 
His friend Lazarus, ‘‘Jesus wept,’ was not likely to re- 
ceive such intelligence without deep emotion. And one 
reason why He might not be unwilling that a small body 
of John’s disciples should cling to him to the last, might 
be to provide some attached friends who should do for his. 
precious body, on asmall scale, what was afterwards to 
be done for His own, 

30-56, THE TWELVE, ON THEIR RETURN, HAVING RE- 
PORTED THE SUCCESS OF THEIR MISSION, JESUS CROSSES 
THE SEA OF GALILEE WITH THEM, TEACHES THE PEOPLE, 
AND MIRACULOUSLY FEEDS THEM TO THE NUMBER OF 
FivE THOUSAND—HE SENDS His DISCIPLES By SHIP 
AGAIN TO THE WESTERN SIDE, WHILE HIMSELF RETURNS 
AFTERWARDS WALKING ON THE SEA—INCIDENTS ON 
LANDING. (—Matthew li. 13-36; Luke 9. 10-17; John 6, 1- 
24.) Here, for the first time, all the four streams of sacred 
textrun parallel, Theoccasion and all the circumstances 
of this grand section are thus brought before us with a 
vividness quite remarkable. 

Five Thousand Miraculously Fed (v. 30-44). 30. And the 
apostles gathered themselves together—probably at 
Capernaum, on returning from their mission (v. 7-13)— 
and told him all things, both what they had done, 
and what they had taught—Observe the various reasons 
He had for crossing to the other side, First, Matthew (14, 
13) says, that ‘‘when Jesus heard” of the murder of His 
faithful forerunner—from those attached disciples of his 
who had taken up his body and laid it in a sepulchre (see 
on v. 29)—t He departed by ship into a desert place apart;” 
either to avoid some apprehended consequences to Him- 
self, arising from the Baptist’s death (Matthew 10. 23), or 
more probably to be able to indulge in those feelings 
which that affeeting event had doubtless awakened, and 
to which the bustle of the multitude around Him was 
very unfavourable. Next, since He must have heard the 
report of the Twelve with the deepest interest, and prob- 
ably with something of the emotion which He experi- 
enced on the return of the Seventy (see on Luke 10, 17-22), 
He sought privaey for undisturbed reflection on this be- 
gun preaching and progress of His kingdom. Once more, 
He was wearied with the multitude of ‘‘comers and 
goers’’—depriving Him even of leisure enough to take 
His food—and wanted rest: ‘‘Come ye yourselves apart 
into a desert place, and rest a while,’ &c, Under the <om- 
bined influence of all these considerations, our Lord 
sought this change. 32. And they departed into a 
desert place by ship privately—‘ over the Sea of Galilee, 
which is the Sea of Tiberias,” says John (6. 1), the only one 
of the Evangelists who so fully describes it; the others 
haying written when their readers were supposed to 
know something of it, while the last wrote for those ata 
greater distance of time and place, This ‘desert place”’ 
is more definitely described by Luke (9. 10) as “‘ belonging 
to the city called Bethsaida,.’’ This must not be con- 
founded with the town so called on the western side of 
the lake (see on Matthew 11. 21). This town lay on its 
north-eastern side, near where the Jordan empties itself 
into it: in Gaulonitis, out of the dominions of Herod An- 
tipas, and within the dominions of Philip the Tetrarch 
(Luke 8.1), who raised it from a village to a city, and 
called it Julias, in honour of Julia, the daughter of Augus- 
tus [JOSEPHUS, Antiquities 18, 2,1). 33. And the people— 
‘the multitudes’—saw them departing, and many 
knew him—tThe true reading would seem to be: ‘And 
many saw them departing, and knew or recognized 
[them]’—and ran afoot—Here, perhaps, it should be ren- 
dered ‘by land’—running round by the head of the lake, 
and taking one of the fords of the river, so as to meet 
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Jesus, who was crossing with the Twelve by ship. 
thither out of all cities, and outwent them—got before 
them—and came together unto him—How exceedingly 
graphic is this! every touch of it betokening the pres- 
ence of an eye-witness. John (6. 3) says, that ‘Jesus 
went up into a mountain’’—somewhere in that hilly 
range, the green tableland which skirts the eastern side 
of thelake. 34. And Jesus, when he came out of the 
ship— having gone on shore’—saw much people—a great 
multitude—and was moved with compassion toward 
them, because they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd—At the sight of the multitudes who had followed 
Him by land and even got before Him, He was so moved, 
as was His wont in such cases, with compassion, because 
they were like shepherdless sheep, as to forego both 
privacy and rest that He might minister tothem. Here 
we have an important piece of information from the 
Fourth Evangelist (John 6, 4), ‘And the Passover, a feast 
of the Jews, was nigh’’—rather, ‘Now the Passover, the 
feast of the Jews, was nigh.’ This accounts for the mul- 
titudes that now crowded around Him, They were on 
their way to keep that festival at Jerusalem. But Jesus 
did not go up to this festival, as John expressly tells us, 
(ch. 7. )—remaining in Galilee, because the ruling Jews 
sought to kill Him, 35. And when the day was now 
far spent—‘‘ began to wear away” or ‘decline,’ says Luke 
(9. 12). Matthew (14. 15) says, “‘‘when it was evening;”’ 
and yet he mentions a later evening of the same day 
(v. 23). This earlier evening began at three o’clock P. M.; 
the latter began at sunset. 36. Send them away, that 
they may go into the country round about, and into 
the villages, and buy themselves bread : for they have 
nothing to eat—John tells us (6. 5, 6) that “Jesus said to 
Philip, Whence shall we buy bread, that these may eat? 
(And this He said to prove him: for He Himself knew 
what He would do.) The subject may have been intro- 
duced by some remark of the disciples; but the precise 
order and form of what was said by each can hardly be 
gathered with precision, nor is itof any importance. 37. 
He answered and said unto them—“‘They need not 
depart” (Matthew 14. 10)}—Give ye them to eat—doubtless 
said to prepare them for what was to follow. And they 
say unto him, Shall we go and buy two hundred pen- 
ny worth of bread, and give them to eat 1—' Philip an- 
swered Him, Two hundred pennyworth of bread is not 
sufficient for them, that every one of them may take a 
little’ (John 6.7). 38. He saith unto them, How many 
louves have ye? go and see. And when they knew, 
they say, Five, and two fishes—John is more precise 
and full: “One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon Peter’s 
brother, saith unto Him, There is alad here which hath 
five barley loaves and two small fishes: but what are 
they among so many?” (John 6, 8, 9.) Probably this was 
the whole stock of provisions then at the command of 
the disciples—no more than enough for one meal to them 
—and entrusted for the time to this lad. “ He said, Bring 
them hither to me’ (Matthew 14,18), 39. And he com- 
manded them to make all sit down by companies 
upon the green grass—or ‘green hay;’ the rank grass of 
those bushy wastes. For, as John (6. 10) notes, “‘ there was 
much grass in the place.” 40. And they sat down in 
ranks, by hundreds, and by fifties—Doubtless this was 
to show at a glance the number fed, and to enable all to 
witness in an orderly manner this glorious miracle. 41. 
And when he had taken the five loaves and the two 
fishes, he looked up to heaven—Thus would the most 
distant of them see distinctly what He was doing—and 
blessed—John says, ‘“‘And when he had given thanks.” 
The sense is the same. This thanksgiving for the meat, 
and benediction of it as the food of thousands, was the 
erisis of the miracle—and brake the loaves, and gave 
them to his disciples to set before them—thus virtually 
holding forth these men as His future ministers—and 
the two fishes divided he among them all. 42, And 
they did all eat, and were filled—A1l the four Evange- 
lists mention this: and John (6, 11) adds, ‘and likewise 
of the fishes, as much as they would’”’—to show that vast 
us was the multitude, and scanty the provisions, the meal 
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to each and all of them was a plentifal one. “ When they 
were filled, He said unto His disciples, Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost” (John 6, 12), 
This was designed to bring out the whole extent of the 
miracle, 43. And they took up twelve baskets full of 
the fragments, and of the fishes—‘“ Therefore (says 
John 6, 13), they gathered them together, and filled twelve 
baskets with the fragments of the five barley loaves, 
which remained over and above unto them that had 
eaten.” The article here rendered “baskets” in all the 
four narratives was part of the luggage taken by Jews on 
a journey—to earry, it is said, both their provisions and 
hay to sleep on, that they might not have to depend on 
Gentiles, and so run the risk of ceremonial pollution, In 
this we have a striking corroboration of the truth of the 
four narratives, Internal evidence renders it clear, we 
think, that the first three Evangelists wrote independ- 
ently of each other, though the fourth must have seen 
all the others. But here, each of the first three Evange- 
lists uses the same word to express the apparently insig- 
nificant circumstance that the baskets employed to 
gather up the fragments were of the kind which even the 
Roman satirist, JUVENAL, knew by the name of cophinus; 
while in both the narratives of the feeding of the Four 
Thousand the baskets used are expressly said to have 
been of the kind called spuris. (See on ch. 8.19, 20.) 44. 
And they that did eat of the loaves were [about] five 
thousand men—“ besides women and children” (Matthew 
14, 21), Of these, however, there would probably not be 
many; as only the males were obliged to go to the ap- 
proaching festival. 

Jesus Recrosses to the Western side of the Lake, Walking 
on the Sea (v. 45-56), One very important particular given 
by John alone (6. 15) introduces this portion: “* When 
Jesus therefore perceived that they would take Him by 
force, to make Him a king, He departed again into a 
mountain Himself alone.” 45. Amd straightway he 
constrained his disciples to get into the ship, and to 
go to the other side before—Him—unto Bethsaida— 
Bethsaida of Galilee (John 12. 21). John says they “went 
over the sea towards Capernaum’’—the wind, probably, 
oceasioning this slight deviation from the direction of 
Bethsaida—while he sent away the people—the mul- 
titude.’ His object in this was to put an end to the mis- 
directed excitement in His favour (John 6. 15), into which 
the disciples themselves may have been somewhat 
drawn. The word “constrained” implies reluctance on 
their part, perhaps from unwillingness to part with their 
Master and embark at night, leaving Him aloneon the 
mountain, 46. And when he had sent them away, he 
departed into a mountain to pray—thus at length get- 
ting that privacy and rest which He had vainly sought 
during the earlier part of the day; opportunity also to 
pour out His soul in connection with the extraordinary 
excitement in His favour that evening—which appears 
to have marked the zenith of His reputation, for it be- 
gan to decline the very next day; and a place whence 
He might watch the disciples on the lake, pray for them 
in their extremity, and observe the right time for com- 
ing to them, in a new manifestation of His glory, on the 
sea, 47, And when even was come—the later evening 
(see on v, 35). It had come even when the disciples em- 
barked (Matthew 14. 23; John 6, 16)—the ship was in the 
midst of the sea, and he alone on the land—John says 
(6. 17), “It was now dark, and Jesus was not come to 
them.” Perhaps they made no great effort to push across 
at first, having a lingering hope that their Master would 
yet join them, and so allowed the darkness to come 
on. “And the sea arose (adds the beloved disciple, 6. 18), 
by reason of a great wind that blew.” 48. And he saw 
them toiling in rowing; for the wind was contrary 
unto them—putting forth all their strength to buffet the 
waves and bear on against a head wind, but to little 
effect, He ‘“saw’’ this from His mountain-top, and 
through the darkness of the night, for His heart was ali 
with them: yet would He not go to their relief till His 
own time came. and about the fourth watch of the 
night—The Jews, who used to divide the night into three 
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watches, latterly adopted the Roman division into four 
watches, as here. So that, at the rate of three hours to 
each, the fourth watch, reckoning from six P.M., would 
be three o’clock in the morning. ‘‘So when they had 
rowed about five and twenty or thirty furlongs” (John 6, 
19)—rather more than half-way across, The lake is about 
seven miles broad at its widest part. So that in eight or 
nine hours they had only made some three and a half 
miles. By this time, therefore, they must have been in a 
state of exhaustion and despondency bordering on de- 
spair; and now at length, having tried them long enough 
—he cometh unto them, walking upon the sea—‘and 
draweth nigh unto the ship’ (John 6, 19)—-and would 
have passed by them—but only in the sense of Luke 24. 
28; Genesis 32. 26; cf. Genesis 18.3, 5; 42.7. 49. But when 
they saw him walking upon the sea, they supposed it 
had been a spirit, and cried out—“ for fear’ (Matthew 
14, 26). He would appear to them at first like a dark 
moving speck upon the waters; then as human figure; 
but in the dark tempestuous sky, and not dreaming that 
it could be their Lord, they take it for a spirit. Cf. Luke 
24.37. 50. For they all saw him, and were troubled. 
And immediately he talked with them, and saith 
unto them, Be of good cheer: It is I; be not afraid— 
There is something in these two little words—given by 
Matthew, Mark and John—‘“’Tis I,’ which from the 
mouth that spake it and the eireumstances in which it 
was uttered, passes the power of language to express. 
Here were they in the midst of a raging sea, their little 
bark the sport of the elements, and with just enough of 
light to descry an object on the waters which only aggra- 
vated their fears. But Jesus deems it enough to dispel 
all apprehension to let them know that He was there. 
From other lips that “Iam” would have merely meant 
that the person speaking was such a one and not another 
person. That, surely, would have done little to calm the 
fears of men expecting every minute, it may be, to go to 
the bottom. But spoken by One who at that moment 
was ‘“‘ treading upon the waves of the sea,’ and was about 
to hush the raging elements with His word, what was it 
but the Voice which cried of old in the ears of Israel, even 
from the days of Moses, ‘I am;” “I, EVEN I, AM HE!” 
Cf. John 18.5, 6; 8.58. Now, that Word is “‘made flesh, 
and dwells among us,’ uttering itself from beside us in 
dear familiar tones—‘‘It is the Voice of my Beloved!” 
How far was this apprehended by these frightened disci- 
ples? There was one, we know, in the boat who out- 
stripped all the rest in susceptibility to such sublime ap- 
peals. It was not the deep-toned writer of the Fourth 
Gospel, who, though he lived to soar beyond all the apos- 
tles, was as yet too young for prominence, and all unripe, 
It was Simon-Barjonas, Here follows a very remarkable 
and instructive episode, recorded by Matthew alone: 
Peter Ventures to Walk upon the Sea (Matthew 14, 28-32), 
98s. “And Peter answered Him, and said, Lord, If it be 
Thou, bid me come unto thee on the water;’’ not ‘det me,’ 
but ‘give me the word of command’— command,’ or ‘ or- 
der me to come unto Thee upon the waters,’ 29. “And 
He said, Come.” Sublime word, issuing from One con- 
scious of power over the raging element, to bid it serve 
both Himself and whomsoever else He pleased! ‘And 
when Peter was come down out of the ship, he walked 
upon the water’—‘ waters’—to come to Jesus.” ‘It wasa 
bold spirit,’ says Bisnop HALL, ‘that could wish it; more 
bold that could act it—not fearing either the softness or 
the roughness of that uncouth passage.’ 30. ‘* But when 
he saw the wind boisterous, he was afraid; and begin- 
ning to sink, he cried, saying, Lord, save me.” The wind 
was as boisterous before, but Peter “saw” it not; seeing 
only the power of Christ, in the lively exercise of faith. 
Now he “‘sees’’ the fury of the elements, and immediately 
the power of Christ to bear him up fades before his view, 
and this makes him “afraid’’”—as how could he be other- 
wise, without any felt power to keep him up? He then 
“begins to sink;”’ and finally, conscious that his experi- 
ment had failed, he casts himself, in a sort of desperate 
confidence, upon his “‘ Lord” for deliverance! 31, ‘“* And 
immediately Jesus stretched forth His hand, and caught 
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nim, and said unto him, O thou of tittle faith, wherefore 
didst thou doubt?” This rebuke was not administered while 
Peter was sinkiny, nor till Christ had him by the hand: first 
reinvigorating his faith, and then with it enabling him 
again to walk upon the crested wave. Bootless else had 
been this loving reproof, which owns the faith that had 
ventured on the deep upon the bare word of Christ, but 
asks why that distrust which so quickly marred it, 32. 
“And when they were comé into the ship (Jesus and Peter), 
the wind ceased.” 51, And he went up unto them into 
the ship. John (6. 21) says, ‘Then they willingly received 
him into the ship’—or rather, ‘Then were they willing 
to receive Him’ (with reference to their previous terror); 
but implying also a glad welcome, their first fears now 
converted into wonder and delight. ‘ And immediately,” 
adds the beloved disciple, ‘‘ they were at the land whither 
they went,” or were bound.” This additional miracle, for 
as such it is manifestly related, is recorded by the fourth 
Evangelist alone, As the storm was suddenly calmed, so 
the little bark—propelled by the secret power of the Lord 
of nature now sailing in it—glided through the now un- 
ruffled waters, and, while they were wrapt in wonder at 
what had happened, not heeding their rapid motion, was 
Sound at port, to their still further surprise. 


‘Then are they glad, because at rest ‘ 
And quiet now they be; 
So to the haven Ie them brings 
Which they desired to see.’ 


Matthew (14. 33) says, “‘Then they that were in the snip 
came (i, e., ere they got to land) and worshipped him, say- 
ing, Ofa truth Thou art the Son of God.” But our Evan 
gelist is wonderfully striking. and the wind ceased 
and they were sere amazed in themselves beyond 
measure, and wondered—The Evangelist seems hardly 
to find language strong enough to express their astonish- 
ment. 52, For they considered not the miracle cf the 
loaves; for their heart was hardened—W hat a singular 
statement! The meaning seems to be that if they had 
but ‘‘considered (or reflected upon) the miracle of the 
loaves,’”’ Wrought but a few hours before, they would have 
wondered at nothing which He might do within the whole- 
circle of power and grace, 

Incidents on Landing (v. 53-56), The details here are given. 
with a rich vividness quite peculiar to this charming 
Gospel. 53. And when they had passed over, they 
came into the land of Gennesaret—from which the lake 
sometimes takes its name, stretching along its western 
shore, Capernaum was their landing-place (John 6,. 
24, 25--and drew to the shore- 9 nautical phrase, no-- 
where else used in the New Testament. 54. And when, 
they were come out of the ship, straightway they. 
knew lim—“immediately they recognized Him;” i.e., 
the people did. 55. and began to carry about in beds- 
those that were sick, where they heard he was—At 
this period of our Lord’s ministry the popular enthusiasm 
in His favour was at its height, 56. and besonght hin. 
that they might touch if it were but the border of his- 
garment—haying heard, no doubt, of what the woman. 
with the issue of blood experienced on doing so (ch, 5, 25- 
29), and perhaps of other unrecorded cases of the same 
nature, and as many as touched [him]}—or ‘it’—the 
border of His garment—were made whole—All this they 
continued todo and to experience while our Lord was in 
that region, The time corresponds to that mentionea 
(John 7,1), when He “ walked in Galilee,’ instead of ap- 
pearing in Jerusalem at the Passover, ‘* because the Jews,’’ 
i.e, the rulers, “sought to kill Him’’—while the people 
sought to enthrone Him! 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver, 1-28. DIscoURSE ON CEREMONIAL POLLUTION, 
(= Matthew 15. 1-20.) See on Matthew 15. 1-20. 

24-37, THE SYRO-PHC@NICIAN WOMAN AND HER DAUGH- 
TER—A DEAF AND DUMB MAN HEALED. (= Matthew 15. 
21-31.) 

The Syro-phenician Woman and her Daughter (v, 24-30). - 

vias 


The Syro-phenician Woman. 


The first words of this narrative show that the incident 
followed, in point of time, immediately on what precedes 
it, 24, And from thence he arose, and went into—or 
‘unto’—The borders of Tyve and Sidon—the two great 
Phenician sea-ports, but here denoting the territory gen- 
erally, .o the frontiers of which Jesus now came. But did 
Jesus actually enter this heathen territory? The whole 
narrative, we think, proceeds upon the supposition that 
He did. His immediafe object seems to have been to 
avoid the wrath of the Pharisees at the withering expo- 
sure He had just made of their traditional religion—and 
entered into an house, and would have no man know 
it—because He had not come there to minister to heath- 
ens. But though not, ‘‘sent but to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’ (Matthew 15, 24), He hindered not the lost 
sheep of the vast Gentile world from coming to Him, nor 
put them away when they did come—as this incident was 
designed to show, but he could not be hid—Christ’s 
fame had early spread from Galilee to this very region 
(ch, 3.8; Luke 6.17). 25. For a certain woman, whose 
young daughter had an unclean spirit—or, as in Mat- 
thew, ‘was badly demonized’—heard of him—one won- 
ders how; but distress is quick of hearing—and fell at 
his feet: 26. The woman was a Greek—i, e., a Gentile,’ 
asin the margin—a Syro-pheenician by nation—so called 
as inhabiting the Pheenician tract of Syria. JUVENAL 
uses the same term, 48 was remarked by JUSTIN MARTYR 
and TERTULLIAN. Matthew calls her “a woman of 
Canaan”’—a more intelligible description to his Jewish 
readers (cf, Judges 1. 30, 32, 33), and she besought him 
that he would cast forth the devil out of her daughter— 
“She cried unto Him, saying, Have mercy on me, O Lord, 
Son of David: my daughter is grievously vexed with a 
devil” (Matthew 15, 22), Thus, though no Israelite her- 
self, she salutes Him as Israel’s promised Messiah. Here 
we must go to Matthew 15, 23-25 for some important links 
in the dialogue omitted by our Evangelist. 23. ‘But he 
answered her not a word.” The design of this was first, 
perhaps, to show that He was not sent to such as she. He 
had said expressly to the Twelve, ‘‘Go not into the way 
af the Gentiles” (Matthew 10, 5); and being now amongst 
‘them Himself, He would, for consistency’s sake, let it be 
seen that He had not gone thither for missionary purposes. 
Therefore He not only kept silence, but had actually left 
the house, and—as will presently appear—was proceeding 
on His way back, when this woman accosted Him. But 
another reason for keeping silence plainly was to try and 
to whet her faith, patience, and perseverance, And it had 
the desired effect: “She eried after them,’ which shows 
that Iie was already on His way from the place. ‘*And 
His disciples came and besought Him, saying, Send her 
away; for she crieth after us,’’ They thought her trou- 
blesome with her importunate cries, just as they did the 
people who brought young children to be blessed of Him, 
and they ask their Lord to “send her away,” i. e., to 
grant her request and be rid of her; for we gather from 
His reply that they meant to solicit favour for her, though 
not for her sake so much as their own. 24. “But He an- 
swered and said, Iam not sent but unto the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel’’—a speech evidently intended for the 
disciples themselves, to satisfy them that, though the 
grace He was about to show to this Gentile believer was 
beyond His strict commission, He had not gone spontane- 
ously to dispense it. Yet did even this speech open a 
gleam of hope, could she have discerned it. For thus 
might she have spoken: ‘I am not SENT, did He say? 
Truth, Lord, Thou comest not hither in quest of us, but I 
come in quest of Thee; and must I go empty away? So 
did not the woman of Samaria, whom when Thou found- 
est her on Thy way to Galilee, Thou sentest away to make 
many rich! But this our poor Syro-pheenician could not 
attain to. What, then, can she answer to such a speech ? 
Nothing. She has reached her lowest depth, her darkest 
moment; she will just utter her last ery: 25, ‘Then came 
she and worshipped Him, saying, Lord, help me!” This 
appeal, so artless, wrung from the depths of a believing 
neart, and reminding us of the publican’s ** God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner,’”’ moved the Redeemer at last to 
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break silence—but in what style? Here we return to our 
own Evangelist. 27. But Jesus said unto her, Let the 
children first be fillled—‘Is there hope for me here?’ 
‘Filled First?’ ‘Then my turn, it seems, is coming !—but 
then, ‘The CHILDREN first?” Ah! when, on that rule, 
shall my turn ever come!’ But ere she has time for these 
ponderings of His word, another word comes to supple- 
ment it—for it is not meet to take the children’s 
bread, and to cast it unto the dogs—Is this the death 
of her hopes? Nay, but it is life from the dead. Out of: 
the eater shall come forth meat (Judges l4. 14). At eve- 
ning-time it shall be light (Zechariah 14.7). ‘Ha! I have 
itnow. Had He kept silence, what could I have done but 
go unblest? but he hath spoken, and the victory is mine.’ 
28. And she answered and said unto him, Yes, Lord— 
or, as the same word is rendered in Matthew 15. 27, 
“Prath, Lord’—yet the dogs eat of the children’s 
crumbs—" which fall from their master’s table’ (Mat- 
thew). ‘I thank Thee, O blessed One, for that word! 
That’s my whole case. Not of the children? True, A 
dog? Truealso: Yet the dogs under the table are allowed 
to eat of the children’s crumbs—the droppings from their 
master’s full table: Give me that, and I am content: 
One crumb of powerand grace from Thy table shall cast 
the devil out of my daughter.’ Oh what lightning-quick- 
ness, What reach of instinctive ingenuity, do we behold 
in this heathen woman! 29. And he said unto her—“O 
woman, great is thy faith” (Matthew 15, 28). As BENGEL 
beautifully remarks, Jesus “marvelled” only at two 
things—jaith and unbelief (see on Luke 7.9). For this 
saying go thy way; the devil is gone-out of thy 
daughter—That moment the deed was done, 30. And 
when she was come to her house, she found the 
devil gone out, and her daughter laid upon the bed 
—But Matthew is more specific; ‘‘And her daughter was 
made whole from that very hour.” The wonderfulness 
of this case in all its features has been felt in every age 
of the Church, and the balm it has administered, and will 
yet administer, to millions will be known only in that 
day that shall reveal the secrets of all hearts, 

Deaf and Dumb Man Healed (v. 31-37). 31, And again, 
departing from the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, he 
came unto the Sea of Galilee—or, according to what has 
very strong claims to be regarded as the true text here, 
‘And again, departing from the coasts of Tyre, He came 
through Sidon to the Sea of Galilee.’ The MSS. in fayour 
of this reading, though not the most numerous, are 
weighty, while the versions agreeing with it are among 
the most ancient; and all the best criticalb editors and 
commentators adopt it. In this case we must understand 
that our Lord, having oncé gone out of the Holy Land the 
length of Tyre, proceeded as far north as Sidon, though 
without ministering, so far as appears, in those parts, 
and then bent His steps in a south-easterly direction. 
There is certainly a difficulty in the supposition of so 
long a detour without any missionary object: and some 
may think this sufficient to cast the balance in favour of 
the received reading. Be this as it may, on returning 
from these coasts of Tyre, He passed through the midst 
of the coasts—or frontiers—of Decapolis—crossing the 
Jordan, therefore, and approaching the lake on its east 
side. Here Matthew, who omits the details of. the cure 
of this deaf and dumb man, introduces some particu- 
lars, from which we learn that it was only one of a great 
number. “And Jesus,” says that Evangelist (15, 29-31), 
“departed from thence, and came nigh unto the Sea of 
Galilee, and went up into a mountain’—the mountain- 
range bounding the lake on the north-east, in Deeapolis: 
“And great multitudes came unto Him, having with 
them lame, blind, dumb, maimed’—not ‘ mutilated,’ 
which is but a secondary sense of the word, but ‘de- 
formed’—‘and many others, and cast them down at Je- 
sus’ feet; and he healed them: insomuch that the multi- 
tude’—‘ the multitudes’—“ wondered, when they saw the 
dumb to speak, tne maimed to be whole, the lame to 
walk, and the blind to see; and they glorified the God of 
Israel’’—who after so long and dreary an absence of visi- 
ble manifestation, had returned to bless His people as of 
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Deaf and Dumb Man Healed. 


old (cf. Luke 7. 16). Beyond this it is not clear from the 
Evaugelist’s language that the people saw into the claims 
or Jesus, Well, of these cases Mark here singles out one, 
whose cure‘had something peculiar in it. 32, And they 
bring anto him one that was deaf... and they be- 
seech him to put his hand upon him—lIn their eager- 
ness they appear to have been somewhat too officious. 
Though usually doing as here suggested, He will deal 
with this case in His own way. 33. And he took him 
aside from the multitude—as in another case He “ took 
the blind man by the hand and led him out of the town” 
(ch. 8. 23), probably to fix his undistracted attention on 
. Himself, and, by means of certain actions he was about 
to do, toawaken and direct his attention to the proper 
source of relief. and put his fingers into his ears—As 
his indistinct articulation arose from his deafness, our 
Lord addresses Himself to this first. To the impotent 
man He said, ‘“‘ Wilt thou be made whole?” to the blind 
men, “What will ye that I shall do unto you?” and 
“ Believe ye that Iam able to do this?” (John 5.6; Mat- 
thew 20. 32; 9.28.) Butas this patient could hear nothing, 
our Lord substitutes symbolical actions upon each of the 
organs affected. and he spit and touched his tongue— 
moistening the man’s parched tongue with saliva from 
His own mouth, as if to lubricate the organ or facilitate 
its free motion; thus indicating the source of the healing 
virtue to be His own person. (For similar actions, see 
ch. § 23; John 9.6.) 34. And looking up to heaven— 
ever acknowledging His Father, even while the healing 
was scen to flow from Himself (see on John 6, 19)—he 
sighed—‘over the wreck,’ says TRENCH, ‘which sin had 
brought about, and the malice of the devil in deforming 
‘the fair features of God’s original creation,’ But, we 
take it, there was a yet more painful impression of 
that “evil thing and bitter’’ whence all our ills haye 
sprung, and which, when “ Himself took our infirmities 
and bare our sicknesses” (Matthew 8.17), became mys- 
teriously His own. 


‘In thought of these his brows benign, 
Not even in healing, cloudless shine.’—KEBLE. - 


and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened— 
Our Evangelist, as remarked on ch. 5, 41, loves to give 
such wonderful words just as they were spoken, 35. And 
straightway his ears were opened—This is mentioned 
first as the source of the other derangement—and the 
_string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain— 
The cure was thus alike instantaneous and perfect, 36. 
And he charged them that they should tell no man— 
Into this very region He had sent the man ont of whom 
had been east the legion of devils, to proclaim ‘‘ what the 
Lord had done for him” (ch. 5. 19). Now He will have 
them “tell no man.” But in the former case there was 
no danger of obstructing His ministry by “blazing the 
matter” (ch. 1. 45), as He Himself had left the region; 
whereas now He was sojourning in it, but the more 
he charged them, so much the more a great deal they 
published it—They could not be restrained; nay, the 
prohibition seemed only to whet their determination to 
publish His fame. 37. And were beyond measure as- 
tonished, saying, He hath done all things well—re- 
minding us, says TRENCH, of the words of the first crea- 
tion (Genesis 1. 31, LX X.), upon which we are thus not 
unsuitably thrown back, for Christ’s work is in the tru- 
est sense ‘‘a new creation.” 
to hear and the dumb to speak—‘ and they glorified 
the God of Israel’ (Matthew 15, 31), See on v. 31 of this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-26. Four THOUSAND MIRACULOUSLY FED—A 
SigN FROM HEAVEN SouGHT AND REFUSED—THE 
LEAVEN ‘OF THE PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES—A BLIND 
MAN AT BETHSAIDA RESTORED TO SIGHT, (—Matthew 
15. 32 to 16. 12.) This section of miscellaneous matter 
evidently follows the preceding one in point of time, 
as will be seen by observing. how it is introduced by 


Matthew. 


MARK 


he maketh both the deaf. 


VIII. Feeding of the Four Thousand. 


Feeding of the Four Thousand (v. 1-9), 1. In those days 
the multitude being very great... 2. I have coin- 
passion on the multitude—an expression of that deep 
emotion in the Redeemer’s heart which always preceded 
some remarkable interposition for relief. (See Matthew 
14. 14; 20.34; Mark 1.41; Luke 7.13; also Matthew 9. 36, 
before the mission of the Twelve; cf. Judges 2. 18; 10. 16.) 
because they have now been with me—in constant. 
attendance—three days, and have nothing to eat: 3. 
And if I send them away fasting to their own houses, 
they will faint by the way—In their eagerness they 
seem not to have thought of the need of provisions for 
such a length of time; but the Lord thought of it. In 
Matthew (15. 32) it is, ‘I will not send them away fast- 
ing’’—or rather, ‘To send them away fasting I am un- 
willing.’ 4. From whence can a man satisfy these 
men with bread here in the wilderness ?—Though the 
question here is the same as when He fed the five thou- 
sand, they evidently now meant no more by it than that 
they had not the means of feeding the multitude; modest- 
ly leaving the Lord to decide what was to be done. And 
this will the more appear from his not now trying them, 
as before, by saying, ‘They need not depart, give ye 
them to eat;” but simply asking what they had, and 
then giving His directions. 5. And he asked them, 
How many loaves have ye? And they said, Seven—It 
was important in this case, as in the former, that the 
precise number of the loaves should be brought out, 
Thus also does the distinctness of the two miracles ap- 
pear. 9. And they that had eaten were about four 
thousand: and he sent them away—Had not our Lord- 
distinetly referred, in this very chapter and in two 
successive sentences, to the feeding of the Five and of the 
Four Thousand as two distinct miracles, many critics 
would have insisted that they were but two different rep- 
resentations of one and the same miracle, as they do of 
the two expulsions of the buyers and sellers from the tem- 
ple, at the beginning and end of our Lord’s ministry. But 
even in spite of what our Lord says, itis painful to find 
such men as NEANDER endeavouring to identify the two 
miracles. The localities, though both on the eastern side 
of the lake, were different: the time was different: the 
preceding and following circumstances were different: the 
period during which the people continued fasting was 
different—in the one case not one entire day, in the other 
three days: the number fed was different—five thousand 
in the one case, in the other four thousand: the number 
of the loaves was different—five in the one case,in the 
other seven: the number of the fishes in the one case is 
definitely stated by all the four Evangelists—two; in the 
other case both give them indefinitely—‘ta few small 
fishes:” in the one case the multitnde were commanded 
to sit down “upon the green grass;” in the other “‘on the 
ground;” in the one case the number of the baskets 
taken up filled with the fragments was twelve; in the 
other seven: but more than all, perhaps, because appar- 
ently quite incidental, in the one case the name given to 
the kind of baskets used is the same in all the four narra- 
tives—the cophinus (see on ch. 6. 43); in the other case-the 
name given to the kind of baskets used, while it is the 
same in both the narratives, is quite different—the spuris, a 
basket large enough to hold a man’s body, for Paul was let 
down in one of these from the wall of Damascus (Acts 9, 25). 
It might be added, that in the one case the people, in a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, would have taken Him by force to 
make Him a king; in the other case no such excitement 
is recorded, In view of these things, who could have be- 
lieved that these were one and the same miracle, even 
if the Lord Himself had not expressly distinguished 
them? 

Sign from Heaven Sought (v. 10-13), 10. And straight~- 
way he entered into a ship—‘into the ship,’ or ‘em- 
barked’—with his disciples, and came into the parts of 
Dalmanutha—In Matthew (15. 39) it is “the coasts of 
Magdala.” Magdala and Dalmanutha were both on the 
western shore of the lake, and probably not far apart, 
From the former the surname “‘ Magdalene” was probably 
taken, to denote the residence uf one uf the Maries. Dal- 
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The Leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 


ranutha may have been a village, but it cannot now be 
identified with certainty. 11. seeking of him a sign 
from heaven, tempting him—not in the least desiring 
evidence for their conviction, but hoping to entrap Him, 
The first part of the answer is given in Matthew alone 
(16. 2,3): ‘He answered and said unto them, When it is 
evening, ye say, It will be fair weather; for the sky isred. 
_And in the morning, It will be foul weather to-day: for 
thesky isred and lowering’”’—‘ sullen’ or ‘gloomy.’ “Hypo- 
crites! ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?’ The same simplicity of 
purpose and careful observation of the symptoms of ap- 
proaching events which they showed in common things 
would enable them to ‘discern the signs of the times’— 
or rather “seasons,” to which the prophets pointed for 
the manifestation of the »fessiah. The sceptre had de- 
parted from Judah; Daniel’s seventy weeks were ex- 
piring, &c.; and many other significant indications of the 
close of the old economy, and preparations for a freer and 
more comprehensive one, might have been discerned, 
But all was lost upon them, 12, And he sighed deeply 
in his spirit—The languagei3 very strong. These glimpses 
into the interior of the Redeemer’s heart, in which our 
Evangelist abounds, are more precious than rubies. The 
state of the Pharisaic heart, which prompted this desire 
for a fresh sign, went to His very soul—and saith, 
Why doth this generation—“ this wicked and adulter- 
ous generation” (Matthew 16. 4)—seek after asign 1—when 
they have had such abundant evidence already. There 
shall no sign be given unto this generation—lil., ‘If 
there shall be given to this generation a sign;’ a Jewish 
way of expressing a solemn and peremptory determina- 
tion to ths contrary (cf. Hebrews 4.5; Psalm 95. 11, Mar- 
gin). ‘A generation incapable of appreciating such dem- 
onstratious shall not be gratified with them,’ In Mat- 
thew 16.4 He added, “but tne sign of the prophet Jonas.” 
See on Matthew 12.39,40. 13. And he left them—no doubt 
with tokens of displeasure—and entering into the ship 
again, departed to the other side. 

The Leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees (v. 14-21). 14. 
Now the disciples had forgotten to take bread, neither 
had they in the ship with them more than one loaf— 
This is another example of that graphic circumstantiality 
which gives such a charm to this briefest of the four Gos- 
pels. Thecireumstance of the “ one loaf” only remaining, 
as WEBSTER and WILKINSON remark, was more sugges- 
tive of their Master’s recent miracles than the entire 
absence of provisions, 15. And he charged them, say= 
ing, Take heed, beware of the leaven of the Pharisees 
—‘‘and of the Sadducees” (Matthew 16. 6)}-and of the 
leaven of Herod—The teaching or “ doctrine’ (Matthew 
16 12) of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees was quite 
different, but both were equally pernicious; and the He- 
rodians, though rather a political party, were equally en- 
vencmed against our Lord’s spiritual teaching. See on 
Matthew 12.14. The penetrating and diffusive quality of 
leaven, for good or bad, is the ground of the comparison, 
16. And they reasoned among themselves, saying, It 
is because we have no bread—But a little ago He was 
tried with the obduracy of the Pharisees; now He is tried 
with the obtuseness of His own disciples, The nine ques- 
tions following each other in rapid succession (v. 17-21) 
show how deeply He was hurt at this want of spiritual 
apprehension, and worse stil), their low thoughts of Him, 
as if He would utter so solemn a warning on so petty a 

- Subject, It will be seen, however, from the very form of 
their conjecture, “‘It is because we have no bread,” and 
our Lord’s astonishment that they should not by that 
time have known better what He took up His attention 
with—that He ever left the whole care for His own temporal 
wants to the Twelve: that He did this so entirely, that 
finding they were reduced to their last loaf they felt as if 
unworthy of such a trust, and could not think but that 
the same thought was in their Lord’s mind which was 
pressing upon their own; but that in this they were so 
far wrong that it hurt His feelings—sharp just in propor- 
tion to His love—that such a thought of Him should have 
entered their minds! Who that, like angels, “desire to 
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Blind Man at Bethsaida Restored to Sight, 


look into these things” will not prize such glimpses aboye 
gold? 17. have ye your heart yet hardened !—How 
strong an expression to use of true-hearted disciples! See 
on ch, 6,52. 18. Having eyes, see ye not? and having 
ears, hear ye not?—See on Matthew 13, 13—and do ye 
not remember? 19. When I brake the five loaves 
among— the’—five thousand, how many baskets full 
of fragments took ye up? ... How isit that ye do not 
understand ?—‘do not understand that the warning I 
gave you could not have been prompted by any such petty 
consideration as the want of loaves in your scrip,’ Pro- 
fuse as were our Lord’s miracles, we see from this that 
they were not wrought at random, but that He carefully 
noted their minutest details, and desired that this should 
be done by those who witnessed, as doubtless by all who 
read the record of them. Even the different kind of bas- 
kets used at the two miraculous feedings, so carefully 
noted in the two narratives, are here also referred to; the 
one smaller, of which there were twelve, the other much 
larger, of which there were seven. y 

Blind Man at Bethsaida Restored to Sight (v. 22-26). 22, 
And he cometh to Bethsaida—Bethsaida-Julias, on the 
north-east side of the lake, whence after this He pro- 
ceeded to Ceesarea Philippi (v, 27)—and they bring a blind 
man unto him, and besought him to touch him—See 
on ch, 7.32. 23. And he took the blind man by the 
hand, and led him out of the town—Of the deaf and 
dumb man it is merely said that “He took him aside” 
(ch. 7.33); but this blind man He led by the hand out of the 
town, doing it Himself rather than employing another— 
great humility, exclaims BENGEL—that He might gain 
his confidence and raise his expectation, and when 
he had spit on his eyes—the organ affected—see on ch. 
7.33—and put his hands upon him, he asked him if 
he sawaught. 24. And he looked up, and said, I see 
men as trees, walking—This is one of the cases in 
which one edition of what is called the received text 
differs from another. That which is decidedly the best 
supported, and has also internal evidence on its side 
is this: ‘I see men; forI see [them] as trees walking’— 
i.e., he eould distinguish them from trees only by their 
motion; a minute mark of truth in the narrative, as AL- 
FORD observes, describing how human objects had ap- 
peared to him during that gradual failing of sight which 
had ended in blindness, 25. After that he put his hands 
again upon his eyes, and made him look up; and he 
was restored, and saw every man clearly—Perhaps the 
one operation perfectly restored the eyes, while the other. 
imparted immediately the faculty of using them. It is the 
only recorded example of a progressive cure, and it cer- 
tainly illustrates similar methods in the spiritual king- 
dom, Of the four recorded cases of sight restored, all the 
patients save one either came or were brought to the Phy- 
sician. In the case of the man born blind, the Physician 
came to the patient. So some seek and find Christ; of 
others He is found who seek Him not. 26. Neither go 
into the town, nor tell it to any in the town—Besides 
the usual reasons against going about “ blazing the mat- 
ter,” retirement in this case would be salutary to him- 
self. 

27-38. PETER’S NOBLE CONFESSION oF CHRIST— OUR 
Lorv’s FIRST EXPLICIT ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS AP- 
PROACHING SUFFERINGS, DEATH, AND RESURRECTION 
—His REBUKE OF PETER, AND WARNING TO ALL THE 
TWELVE. (~Matthew 16. 13-27; Luke 9. 18-26.) For the 
exposition, see on Matthew 16, 13-28. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-13. JESUS IS TRANSFIGURED — CONVERSATION 
ABOUT ELIAS, (=Matthew 16, 28-17, 13; Luke 9, 27-86.) See 
Luke 9. 27-36. 

14-32. HEALING OF A DEMONTAC BoY—SECOND EXPLICIT 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS APPROACHING DEATH AND REs- 
URRECTION. (—Matthew 17. 14-23; Luke 9. 37-45.) 

Healing of the Demoniac Boy (v. 14-29), 14. And when 
he came to his disciples, he saw a great multitude 
about them, and the scribes questioning with them— 






The Disciples Dispute with the Scribes. 


This was ‘‘on the next day, when they were come down 
from the hill’ (Luke 9.37). The Transfiguration appears 
to have taken place at night. In the morning, as He 
eame down from the hill on which it took place—with 
Peter, and James, and John—on approaching the other 
nine, He found them surrounded by a great multitude, 
and the scribes disputing or discussing with them. No 
doubt these cavillers were twitting the 2postles of Jesus 
with their inability to cure the demoniac boy of whom we 
are presently to hear, and insinuating doubts even of 
their Master’s ability to do it; while they, zealous for 
their Master's honour, would no doubt refer to His past 
miracles in proof of the contrary, 15. And straightway 
all the peopie— the multitude’—when they beheld him, 
were greatly amazed—or ‘were astounded’—and run- 
ning to him saluted him—The singularly strong expres- 
sion of surprise, the sudden arrest of the discussion, and 
the rush of the multitude towards Him, can be accounted 
for by nothing less than something amazing in His ap- 
pearance, There can hardly be any doubt that His coun- 
tenance still retained traces of His transfiguralion-glory. (See 
Exodus 34. 29, 30.) So BENGEL, DE WETTE, MB®YER, 
TRENCH, ALFORD. No wonder, if this was the case, that 
they not only ran to Him, but salated Him. Our Lord, 
however, takes no notice of what had attracted them, 
and probably it gradually faded away as He drew near; 
bet addressing Himself to the scribes, He demands the 
subject of their discussion, ready to meet them where 
they had pressed hard upon His half-instructed and as 
yet timid apostles. 16. Amd he asked the scribes, What 
question ye with themt Fre they had time to reply, 
the father of the boy, whose case had occasioned the dis- 
pute, himself steps forward and answers the question; 
telling a piteous tale of deafness, and dumbness, and fits 
of epilepsy—ending with this, that the disciples, though 
entreated, could not perform the cure, 17. And one of 
the multitude answered, and said, Master, I have 
brought unto thee my son—‘ mine only child” (Luke 9, 
88)—-which heth a dumb spirit—a spirit whose opera- 
tion had the effect of rendering his victim speechless, and 
deaf also (v. 25). In Matthew’s report of the speech (17, 15), 
the father says “‘he is lunatic; this being another and 
most distressing effect of the possession. 18. And where- 
socver he taketh him, he teareth him; and he foam-~ 
eth, oud gnasheth with his teeth, and pineth away— 
rather, ‘becomes withered,’ ‘dried up,’ or ‘ paralyzed ;’ as 
the same word is everywhere else rendered in the New 
Testament. Some additional particulars are given by 
Luke, and by our Evangelist below. ‘ Lo,” says he in 
Lake 9.39, “a spirit taketh him, and he suddenly crieth 
out; and it teareth him thathe foameth again, and bruis- 
ing him hardly (or with difficulty) departeth from him.” 
and I spuke to thy discipies that they should cast him 


_ ont; and they couid not—Our Lord replies to the father 


by a severe rebuke to the disciples. As if wounded at the 
exposure before such a multitude, of the weakness of His 
disciples’ faith, which doubtless He felt as a reflection on 
Himself, He puts them to the blush before all, but in lan- 
guage fitted only to raise expectation of what Himself 
would do, 19. He answereth him, and saith, O faith- 
less generation—‘‘ and perverse,” or ‘perverted’ (Matthew 
17.17; Luke 9,41)—how long shall I be with yout how 
long shali Isuffer you ?—language implying that it was 
ashame to them to want the faith necessary to perform 
this cure, and that it needed some patience to put up 
with them. It is to us surprising that some interpreters, 
as CHRYSOSTOM and CALVIN, should represent this re- 
buke as addressed, not to the disciples at all, but to the 
seribes who disputed with them. Nor does it much, ifat 


all, mend the matter to view it as addressed to both, as: 


most expositors scem to do. With BENGEL, DE WETTE, 
and MbryER, we regard it as addressed directly to the 
nine apostles who were unable to expel this evil spirit. 
And though, in ascribing this inability to their ‘want 
of faith’ and the ‘perverted turn of mind’ which they 
had drunk in with their early training, the rebuke 
would undoubtedly apply, with vastly greater force, to 
those who twitted the poor disciples with their in- 
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A Dumb and Deaf Spirit Cast Forth. 


ability, it would be to change the whole nature of the re- 
buke to suppose it addressed to those who had no faith 
at all, and were wholly perverted. It was because faith 
sufficient for curing this youth was to be expected of the 
disciples,and because they should by that time have got 
rid of the perversity in which they had been reared, that 
Jesus exposes them thus before the rest, And who does 
not’ see that this was fitted, more than anything else, 
to impress upon the bystanders the severe loftiness 
of the training He was giving to the Twelve, and the un- 
sophisticated footing He was on with them? Bring him 
unto me—The order to bring the patient to Him was in- 
stantly obeyed; when, lo! as if conscious of the presence 
of his Divine Tormentor, and expecting to be made to 
quit, the foul spirit rages and is furious, determined to 
die hard, doing all the mischief he can to this poor child 
while yet within his grasp. 20. And they brought him 
unto him: and when he saw him, straightway the 
spirit tare him—Just as the man with the legion of 
demons, ‘‘when he saw Jesus, ran and worshipped Him” 
(ch. 5. 6), so this demon, when he saw Him, inamediately 
“tare him,” The feeling of terror and rage was the same 
in both cases—and he fell on the ground, and wal- 
lowed foaming—Still Jesus does nothing, but keeps con- 
versing with the father about the case—partly to have its 
desperate features told out by him who knew them best, 
in the hearing of the spectators; partly to let its viru- 
lence have time to show itself; and partly to deepen the 
exercise of the father’s soul, to draw out his faith, and 
thus to prepare both him and the bystanders for what He 
was todo, 21. And he asked his father, How lomg is it 
ago since this came unto him? And he said, Of a child, 
&c.—Having told briefly the affecting features of the case, 
the poor father, half dispirited by the failure of the disci- 
ples and the aggravated virulence of the malady itself in 
presence of their Master, yet encouraged too by what he 
had heard of Christ, by the severe rebuke He had given 
to His disciples for not having faith enough to cure the 
boy, and by the dignity with which He had ordered him 
to be brought to Him—in this mixed state of mind, he 
closes his description of the case with these touching 
words; but if thou canst do anything, have compas- 
sion on us, and help us—‘‘us,’’ says the father; for it 
was a sore family affliction. Cf. the language of the 
Syro-pheenician woinan regarding her daughter, ‘‘ Lord, 
help me.” Still nothing is done: the man is but strug- 
gling into faith: it must come a step farther. But he had 
to do with Him who breaks not the bruised reed, and 
who knew how to inspire what He demanded, The man 
had said to Him, “Jf Thou canst do,” 23. Jesus—retort- 
ing upon him—said unto him, If thou canst believe— 
The man had said, ‘‘If Thou canst do anything.” Jesus 
replies—all things are possible to him that believeth— 
‘My doing all depends on thy believing.’ To impress 
this still more, He redoubles upon the believing: “If thou 
eanst believe, all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.”’ Thus the Lord helps the birth of faith in that 
struggling soul; and now, though with pain and sore 
travail, it comes to the birth, as TRENCH, borrowing 
from OLSHAUSEN, expresses it. Seeing the case stood still, 
waiting not upon the Lord’s power but his own faith, the 
man becomes immediately conscious of conflicting prin- 
ciples, and rises into one of the noblest utterances on 
record, 24. And straightway the father of the child 
cried out, and said with tears, Lord, I believe: help 
thou mine anbelief—zg, d.,‘’Tis useless concealing from 
Thee, O Thou mysterious, mighty Healer, the unbelief 
that still struggles in this heart of mine; but that heart 
bears me witness that I do believein Thee; and if dis- 
trust still remains, I disown it, I wrestle with it, I seek 
help from Thee against it.’ Two things are very remark- 
able here: First, The felt and owned presence of unbelief, 
which only the strength of the man’s faith could have so 
revealed to hisown consciousness, Second, His appeal to 
Christ for help against his felt unbelief—a feature in the case 
quite unparalleled, and showing, more than all protesta- 
tions could have done, the insight he had attained into 
the existence of a power in Christ more glorious than any he 
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had besought for his poor child, The work was done; and 
as the commotion and confusion in the crowd was now 
increasing, Jesus at once, as Lord of spirits, gives the 
word of command to the dumb and deaf spirit to be 
gone, never again to return to his victim, 26. And the 
spirit cried, and rent him sore, and came out of him s 
aud he was as one dead; insomuch that many said, He 
is dead—The malignant, cruel spirit, now conscious that 
his time was come, gathers up his whole strength, with 
intent by a last stroke to kill his victim, and had nearly 
succeeded, But the Lord of life was there; the Healer of 
all maladies, the Friend of sinners, the Seed of the 
woman, “the Stronger than the strong man armed,” was 
there. The very faith which Christ declared to be 
enough for eyerything being now found, it was not pos- 
Sible that the serpent should prevail. Fearfully is he 
permitted to bruise the jee, as in this case; but his own 
head shall go for it—his works shall be destroyed (1 John 
3.8). 27. But Jesus took him by the hand, and lifted 
him up; and he arose. 28. Why could not we cast 
him out? 29. And he said unto them, This kind can 
come forth by nothing but by prayer and fasting—i. ¢., 
as nearly all good interpreters are agreed, ‘this kind of 
evil spirits cannot be expelled,’ or ‘so desperate a case of 
demoniacal possession cannot be cured, but by prayer and 
fasting.’ But since the Lord Himself says that His disci- 
ples could not fast while He was with them, perhaps this 
was designed, as ALFORD hints, for their after guidance— 
unless we take it as but a definite way of expressing the 
general truth, that great and difficult duties require 
special preparation and self-denial. But the answer to 
their question, as given by Matthew (17.) is more full: 
“And Jesus said unto them, Because of your unbelief. 
For verily I say unto you, If ye have faith asa grain of 
mustard seed, ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; and nothing 
shall be impossible unto you” (v. 20). See on ch, 11, 23, 
“Howbeit this kind goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing” (v. 21): i e., though nothing is impossible to faith, 
yet such a height of faith as is requisite for such triumphs 
is not to be reached either in a moment or without effort 
—either with God in prayer or with ourselves in self-de- 
nying exercises, Luke (9, 43) adds, “‘And they were all 
amazed at the mighty power of God’’—‘at the majesty’ or 
‘mightiness of God,’ in this last miracle, in the Transfig- 
uration, &¢c.; or, at the Divine grandeur of Christ rising 
upon them daily. 

Second HLxplicit Announcement of His Approaching Death 
and Resurrection (v. 30-32), 30. And they departed thence, 
and passed—‘ were passing along’—through Galilee; 
and he would not that any man should know it—By 
comparing Matthew 17, 22, 23 and Luke 9. 43, 44 with this, 
we gather, that as our Lord's reason for going through 
Galilee more privately than usual on this occasion was 
to reiterate to them the announcement which had so 

_ shocked them at the first mention of it, and thus familiar- 
ize them with it by little and little, so this was His reason 
for enjoining silence upon them as to their present move- 
ments, 31. For he taught his disciples, rnd said wato 
them—"Let these sayings sink down into your ears” 
(Luke 9, 44); not what had been passing between them as 
to His grandeur, but what He was now to utter, ‘for’— 
The Son of man is delivered—The use of the present 
tense expresses how near at hand He would have them 
to consider it. As BENGEL says, steps were already in 
course of being taken to bring it about—into the hands 
of men—This remarkable antithesis, “the Son of man 
shall be delivered into the hands of men,” it is worthy of 
notice, is in all the three Evangelists—and they shall 
kill him—dg. d., ‘Be not carried off your feet by all that 
grandeur of Mine which ye have lately witnessed, but 
bear in mind what I have already told you and now dis- 
tinctly repeat, that that Sun in whose beams ye now re- 
joice is soon to set in midnight gloom,’ and after he is 
killed, he shall rise the third day. 32. Bunt they un- 
derstood not that saying—* and it was hid from them, 
fso] that they perceived it not” (Luke 9, 45)—and were 
afraid to ask him—Their most cherished ideas were so 
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MARK IX, The Twelve Strive as to Who should be Greatest. 


completely dashed by such announcements, that they 


were afraid of laying themselves open to rebuke by ask- 
ing Him any questions. But “they were exceeding 
sorry’ (Matthew 17. 23). While the other Eyangelists, as 
WEBSTER and WILKINSON remark, notice their ignor- 
ance and their fear, St. Matthew, who was one of them, 
retains a vivid recollection of their sorrow. ; ; 

33-0. STRIFE AMONG THE TWELVE WHO SHOULD BB 
GREATEST IN THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN, WITH RELA- 
TIVE TEACHING—INCIDENTAL REBUKE OF JOHN FOB 
EXCLUSIVENESS. (= Matthew 1S. 1-9; Luke 9. 46-50.) 

Strife anong the Twelve, with Relative Teaching (v, 33-37). 
33. What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by 
the way !—From this we gather that after the painful 
communication He had made to.them, the Redeemer 
had allowed them to trayel so much of the way by them- 
selves; partly, no doubt, that He might have privacy for 
Himself to dwell on what lay before Him, and partly 
that they might be induced to weigh together and pre- 
pare themselves for the terrible events which He had 
announced to them, But if so, how different was their 
occupation! 34, But they held their peace: for by the 
way they had disputed among themselves, whoshouid 
be the greatest—From Matthew 18. 1 we should infer that 
the subject was introduced, not by our Lord, but by the 
disciples themselves, who came and asked Jesus who 
should be greatest. Perhaps one or two of them first re- 
ferred the matter to Jesus, who put them off till they 
should all be assembled together at Capernaum, He had 
all the while ‘perceived the thought of their heart” 
(Luke 9. 47); but now that they were all together “in the 
house,’’ He questions them about it, and they are put to 
the blush, conscious of the temper towards each other 
which it had kindled. This raised the whole question 
afresh, and at this point our Evangelist takesitup, The 
subject was suggested by the recent announcement of the 
Kingdom (Matthew 16, 19-28), the transfiguration of their 
Master, and especially the preference given to three of 
them at that.scene. 35, If any man desire to be first, 
the same shall be last of all, and servant of all—i. ¢., 
‘let him be’ such: he must be prepared to take the last 
and lowest place, See on ch. 10. 4245. 36. And hetooka 
child—‘a little child’ (Matthew 18, 2); but the word is the 
same in both places, as also in Luke 9.47—and set him ha 
the midst of them: and when he had taken him in his 
arms—This beautiful trait is mentioned by our Evangel- 
ist alone—he said unto them—Here we must go to Mat- 
thew (18, 3, 4) for the first part of this answer: “ Verily I 
say unto you, except ye be converted, and become as lit- 
tle children, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
Heaven:” g.d., ‘Conversion must be thorough; not only 
must the heart. be turned to God in general, and from 
earthly to heavenly things, but in particular, exeept ye 
be converted from that carnal ambition which still 
rankles within you, into that freedom from all such feel- 
ings which ye see in this child, ye have neither part nor 
lot in the kingdom at all; and he who in this feature has 
most of the child, is highest there.’ Whosoever, there- 
fore, shall ‘‘ humble himself as this little child, the same 
is greatest in the kingdom of heaven:’“ for he that is 
(willing to be) least among you all, the same shall be 
great” (Luke 9. 48). And Whosoever shall receive one 
of such childven—so manifesting the spirit unconsciously 
displayed by this child—in my mame—from love to Me— 
receiveth me; and whosoever shall receive me, re- 
ceiveth not mc, but Him that sent me—See on Matthew 
10. 40. 

Incidental Rebuke of John for Exclusiveness (v, 38-41), 38. 
And John answered him, saying, Master, we saw one 
casting out devils in thy mame, and he followeth not 
us: and we forbade him, because he followeth not us 
—The link of connection here with the foregoing context 
lies, we apprehend, in the emphatic, words which our 
Lord had just uttered, ‘\in My name.’’ ‘Oh,’ interposes 
John—young, warm, but not sufficiently apprehending 
Christ's teaching in these matters— that reminds me of 
something that we have just done, and we should like to 


‘know if we did right. We saw one casting out deyils ‘in 
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Cautions against Offending the Faithful. 


Thy name,’ and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
us. Were we right, or were we wrong?’ Answer— Ye 
were wrong.’ ‘But we did it because he followeth not 
us.’ ‘No matter,’ 39, But Jesus said, Forbid him not: 
for there is no man which shall doa miracle in my 
name, that can lightly—or, ‘soon,’ i. ¢., ‘readily’—speak 
evilof me. 20. For he that is not againstus is on our 
part—Two principles of immense importance are here 
laid down: ‘First, Noone will readily speak evil of Me 
who has the faith todoa miracle in My name; and sec- 
ond, If such a person cannot be supposed to be against us, 
yeare to hold him /orus.’ Let it be carefully observed 
that our Lord does not say this man should not have 
“followed them,’ nor yet that it was indifferent whether 
he did or not; but simply teaches how such a person was 
to be regarded, alihough he did not—viz., as a reverer of 
His name and a promoter of His cause, 41. For whoso- 
ever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my 
mame, because -ye belong to Christ, verily I say unto 
you, he shall not lose his reward. See on ‘Matthew 
10: 42; 

Continuation of Teaching suggested by the Disciples’ Strife 
(@. 42-50). What follows appears to have no connection 
with the incidental reproof of John immediately pre- 
teding. As that had interrupted some important’ teach- 
ing, our Lord hastens back from it, as if no such inter- 
tuption had occurred. #2. And whosoever shall offend 
one of these little ones that believe in me—or, shall 
cause them to stumble; referring probably to the effect 
which such unsavoury disputes as they had held would 
have upon the inquiring and hopeful who came in con- 
tact with them, leading to the belief that after all they 
were no better than others—it is better for him thata 
millstone were hanged about his neck—The word here 
is simply ‘millstone,’ without expressing of which kind. 
But in Matthew 18. 6 it is the ‘ass-turned’ kind, far 


- heavier than the small hand-mill. turned by female 


slaves, as in Luke 17. 35, It is of course the same which 
is meant here—and he were cast into the sea—meaning, 
that if by such a death that stumbling were prevented, 
and so its eternal consequences averted, it would be a 
happy thing for them. Here follows a striking verse in 
Matthew 18. 7, ‘* Woe unto the world because of offences!” 
‘There will be stumblings and falls and loss of souls 
enough from the world’s treatment of disciples, without 
any addition from you: dreadful will be its doom in con- 
sequence; see that ye share not in it.’ “For it must 
needs be that offences come; but woe to that man by 
whom the offence cometh!’ ‘The struggle between 
light and darkness will inevitably cause stumblings, 
but not less guiity is he who wilfully makes any to 
stumble.’ 43. And if thy hand offend thee, cwit it off: 
it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell—See Matthew 5. 29, 
30. The only difference between the words there and here 
is, that there they refer to impure inclinations; here, to 
an ambitious disposition, an irascible or quarrelsome 
temper, and the like: and the injunction is, to strike at 
the root of such dispositions and cut off the occasions of 
them, 47. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out: 
it is better for thee to enter imto the kingdom of God 
with one eye, than having two eyes to be cast into 
hell-fire; 48, Where their worm dieth not, and the 
fire is not quenched—See on Matthew 5. 80; and-on the 
words “hell” and “hell-fire,” or ‘the hell of fire,’ see on 
Matthew 5, 22. The ‘‘unquenchableness” of this fire has 
already been brought before us (see on Matthew 3.12); and 
the awfully vivid idea of an undying worm, everlastingly 
consuming an unconsumable body, is taken from the 
closing words of the Evangelical prophet (Isaiah 66, 24), 
which seem to have furnished the later Jewish Church 
with its current phraseology on the subject of future pun- 
ishment (see LigHTrooT). 49. For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt — A difficult verse, on which much has been 
written—some of it to little purpose. ‘“ Every one” proba- 
bly means ‘Every follower of mine;’ and the “fire”? with 
which he “must be salted” probably means ‘a fiery trial’ 
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Christ's Third Announcement of His Deatn. 


to season him, (Cf. Malachi 3. 2, &c.) The reference to 
salting the sacrifice is of course to that maxim of the 
Levitical law, that every acceptable sacrifice must be 
sprinkled with salt, to express symbolically its sound- 
ness, sweetness, wholesomeuess, acceptability. But as it 
had to be roasted first, we have here the further idea of a 
salting with fire, In this case, ‘every sacrifice,” in the 
next chuuse, will mean, ‘ Hvery one who would be found an 
acceptable offering to God ;’ and thus the whole verse may 
perhaps be paraphrased as follows: ‘Every disciple of 
Mine shall have a fiery trial to undergo, and every one 
who would be found an odour of a sweet smell, a sacrifice 
acceptable and well-pleasing to God, must have such a 
salting, like the Levitical sacrifices.’ . Another, but, as it 
seems to us, far-fetched as well as harsh, interpretation— 
suggested first, we believe, by MICHAELIs, and adopted 
by ALEXANDER—takes the “every sacrifice which must 
be salted with fire’ to mean those who are “cast into 
hell,” and the preservative effect of this salting to refer to 
the preservation of the lost not only in but by meuns of 
the fire of hell. Their reason for this is that the other in- 
terpretation changes the meaning of the “ fire,” and the 
characters too, from the lost to the saved, in these verses, 
But as our Lord confessedly ends His discourse with the 
case of His own true disciples, the transition to them in 
the preceding verse is perfectly natural; whereas to apply 
the preservative salt of the sacrifice to’ the preserving 
quality of hell-fire, is equally contrary to the symbolical 
sense of salt and the Scripture representations of future 
torment, Our Lord has still in His eye the unseemly jar- 
rings which had arisen among the Twelve, the peril to 
themselves of allowing any indulgence to such passions, 
and the severe self-sacrifice which salvation would cost 
them, 50. Salt is good; but if the salt have lost his 
salimess—its power to season what it is brought into cons 
tact with—wherewith will ye scason it?—How is this 
property to be restored? See on Matthew 5, 13, Have 
salt in yourselves—'‘See to it that ye retain in yourselves 
those precious qualities that will make you a blessing to 
one another, and to all around you;’ and—with respect 
to the miserable strife out of which all this discourse has 
sprung, in one concluding word—have peace one with 
another—This is repeated in 1 Thessalonians 5, 13. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-12, FINAL DEPARTURE FROM GALILEE — DI- 


VorcE, (—Matthew 19, 1-12; Luke 9, 51.) See on Matthew 
19, 1-12, ° 
13-19. LirrLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST, (~Mat- 


thew 19. 13-15; Luke 18. 15-17.) See on Luke 18. 15-17, 

17-81. THE RicH YOUNG RULER. (=—Matthew 19. 16-30; 
Luke 18. 18-80.) See on Luke 18, 18-30. 

52+45. THIRD EXPLICIT AND STILL FULLER ANNOUNCE- 
MENT OF HIS APPROACHING SUFFERINGS, DEATH, AND 
RESURRECTION—THE AMBITIOUS REQUEST OF JAMES AND 
JOHN, AND THE REPLY. (=Matthew 20, 17-28; Luke 18, 
81-34.) 

Third Announcement of His approaching Sufferings, Death, 
and Resurrection (v, 32-34), 32, And they were in the 
way —or on the road—going up to Jerusalem—in Perea, 
and probably somewhere between Ephraim and Jericho, 
on the farther side of the Jordan, and to the north-east of 
Jerusalem —and Jesus went before them—as GRoTIUS 
says, in the style of an intrepid Leader, and they were 
amazed—or ‘struck with astonishment’ at His courage in 
advancing to certain death, and as they followed, they 
were afraid—for their own safety. These artless, life- 
like touches—not only from an eye-witness, but one whom 
the noble carriage of the Master struck with wonder and 
awe—are peculiar to Mark, and give the second Gospel a 
charm all its own; making us feel as if we ourselves were 
in the midst of the scenes it describes, Well might the 
poet exclaim— 

‘The Saviour, what a noble flame 
Was kindled in His breast, 
When, hasting to Jerusalem, 
He march’d before the rest !!—Cowrsr. 
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Ambitious Request of James and John, 


And he took again the twelve—referring to His pre- 
vious announcements on this sad subject—and began to 
tell them what things should happen unto him— were 
going to befall Him.’ The word expresses something 
already begun but not brought to a head, rather than 
something wholly future. 33. Saying, Behold, we go 
up to Jerusalem—for the last time, and—* all things that 
are written by the prophets concerning the Son of man 
shall be accomplished” (Luke 18. 31). the Son of man 
shall be delivered unto the chief priests and unto the 
seribes; and they shall condemn him to death, and 
shall deliver him to the Gentiles—This is the first ex- 
press statement that the Gentiles would combine with 
the Jews in His death; the two grand divisions of the 
human race for whom He died thus taking part in cruci- 
fying the Lord of Glory, as WEBSTER and WILKINSON 
observe. 34. And they shall mock him, and shall 
scourge him, and shall spit upon him, and shall kill 
him: and the third day he shall rise again—Singularly 
explicit. as this announcement was, Luke (18. 34) says 
“they understood none of these things; and this saying 
was hid from them, neither knew they the things which 
were spoken.” The meaning of the words they could be 
at no loss to understand, but their import in relation to 
His Messianic kingdom they could not penetrate; the 
whole prediction being right in the teeth of their precon- 
eeived notions. That they should have clung so tenaciously 
to the popular notion of an unsuffering Messiah, may 
surprise us; but it gives inexpressible weight to their 
after-testimony to a suffering and dying Saviour, 
Ambitious Request of James and John— The Reply (v. 35- 
15). 35. And James and John, the soms of Zebedee, 
come unto him, saying — Matthew (20. 20) says their 
‘*mother came to Him with her sons, worshipping Him 
and desiring,’ &c, (Cf. Matthew 27. 56, with ch. 15, 40.) 
Salome was her name (ch. 16.1). We cannot be sure with 
which of the parties the movement originated; but as 
our Lord, even in Matthew’s account, addresses Himself 
to James and John, making no account of the mother, it 
is likely the mother was merely set on by them, The 
thought was doubtless suggested to her sons by the recent 
promise to the Twelve of ‘‘ thrones to sit on, when the 
Son of man should sit on the throne of His glory” (Mat- 
thew 19. 28); but after the reproof so lately given them (ch. 
9, 33, &c.) they get their mother to speak for them. Mas- 
ter, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatso- 
ever we shail desire—thus cautiously approaching the 
subject, 36. And he said unto them, What would ye 
that I should do for you ?—Though well aware what was 
their mind and their mother’s, our Lord will have the un- 
seemly petition uttered before all. 37. Grant unto us 
that we may sit, one on thy right hand, and the other 
on thy left hand, in thy glory—i. e., Assign to us the two 
places of highest honour in the coming kingdom. The 
semblance of a plea for so presumptuous a request might 
possibly have been drawn from the fact that one of the 
two usually leaned on the breast of Jesus, or sat next Him 
at meals, while the other was one of the favoured three, 
38. But Jesus said unto them, Ye know not what ye 
ask—How gentle the reply to such a request, preferred at 
such a time, after the sad announcement just made !—can 
ye drink of the cup that I dvink of !—To ‘drink of a cup’ 
is in Scripture a figure for getting one’s fill either of good 
(Psalm 16.5; 23.5; 116.13; Jeremiah 16.7) or of ill (Psalm 
75.8; Jolin 18.11; Revelation 14.10) Here it is the eup of 
suffering—and be baptized with the baptism that Iam 
baptized with ?—(Cf. for the language, Psalm 42,7.) The 
object of this question seems to have been to try how far 
those two men were capable of the dignity to which they 
aspired; and this on the principle that he who is able to 
suffer most for His sake will be the nearest to Him in His 
kingdom, 39, And they said unto him, We can—Here 
we see them owning their mother’s petition for them as 
their own; and doubtless they were perfectly sincere in 
professing their willingness to follow their Master to any 
suffering He might have toendure. Well, and they shall 
Lave to doit. As tor James, he was the first of the apos- 
tles who was honoured, and showed himself able to be 
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and the Reply of our Lord. 


baptized with his Master’s baptism of blood (Acts 12; 1, 2); 
while John, after going through all the persecutions to 
which the infant Church was exposed from the Jews, and 
sharing in the struggles and sufferings occasioned by the 
first triumphs of the Gospel among the Gentiles, lived to 
be the victim, after all the rest had got to glory, of a bitter 
persecution in the evening of his days, for the word of 
God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ. Yes, they were 
dear believers and blessed men, in spite of this unworthy 
ambition, and their Lord knew it; and perhaps the fore- 
sight of what they would have to pass through, and the 
courageous testimony He would yet receive from them, 
was the cause of that gentleness which we cannot but 
wonder at in His reproof, And Jesus said unto them, 
Yeshall indeed drink of the cup that I drink of; and 
with the baptism that Lam baptized withal shall ye be 
baptized—No doubt this prediction, when their sufferings 
at length came upon them, cheered them with the assur- 
ance, not that they would siton His right and left hand— 
for of that thought they would be heartily ashamed—but 
that “if they suffered with Him, they should be also glori- 
fied together.” 40. But to sit on my right hand and on 
my left hand is not mine to give; but [it shall be given 
to them] for whom it is prepared—‘ of my Father” (Mat- 
thew 20, 23). The supplement which our translators have 
inserted is approved by some good interpreters, and the 
proper sense of the word rendered “‘ but’ is certainly in 
favour of it. But besides that it makes the statement too 
elliptical—leaving too many words to be supplied —it 
seems to make our Lord repudiate the right to assign to 
each of His people his place in the kingdom of glory; a 
thing which He nowhere else does, but rather the con- 
trary. It is true that He says their place is “‘ prepared 
for them by His Father.” But that is true of their admis- 
sion to heaven at all; and yet from His great white throne 
Jesus will Himself adjudicate the kingdom, and authori- 
tatively invite into it those on His right hand, calling 
them the “blessed of His Father ;’’ so little inconsistency 
is there between the eternal choice of them by His Father, 
and that public adjudication of them, not only to heaven 
in general, but each to his own position in it, which all 
Scripture assigns to Christ. The true rendering, then, of 
this clause, we take it, is this: ‘But to sit on My right 
hand and on My left hand is not Mine to give, save to 
them for whom it is prepared.’ When therefore He says, 
“It is not mine to give,” the meaning is, * I cannot give it 
as a favour to whomsoever I please, or.on a principle of fa- 
vouritism ; it belongs exclusively to those for whom it is 
prepared,’ &c, And if this be His meaning, it will be seen 
how far our Lord is from disclaiming the right to assign 
to each his proper placein His Kingdom; that on the con- 
trary, He expressly asserts it, merely announcing that 
the principle of distribution is quite different from what 
these petitioners supposed. Our Lord, it will be observed, 
does not deny the petition of James and John, or say they 
shall not occupy the place in His kingdom which they 
now improperly sought:—for aught we know, that may be 
their true place. All we are sure of is, that their asking it 
was displeasing to Him “to whom all judgment is com- 
maitted,’”’ and so was not fitted to gain their object, but 
just the reverse. (See what is taught in Luke 14, 8-11) 
One at least of these brethren, as ALForRD strikingly re- 
marks, saw on the right and on the left hand of their 
Lord, as He hung upon the tree, the crucified thieves; and 
bitter indeed must have been the remembrance of this 
ambitious prayer at that moment. 41. And when the 
ten heard it, they began to be much displeased with 
James and John—or “ were moved with indignation,” as 
the same word is rendered in Matthew 20, 24. The expres- 
sion ‘‘ began to be,’”’ which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Gospels, means that more passed than is expressed, and 
that we have but the result, And can we blame the ten 
for the indignation which they felt? Yet there was proh- 
ably a spice of the old spirit of rivalry in it, which in 
spite of our Lord’s recent lengthened, diversified, and 
most solemn warnings against it, had not ceased to stir 
in their breasts. 42. But Jesusicalled them to him, and 
saith unto them, Ye know that they which are ace 





| ‘The Barren Fig Tree Cursed, 


_ counted to rule—are recognized or acknowledged as ru- 


lers—over the Gentiles exercise lordship over them: 
and their great ones exercise authority upon them—as 
superiors exercising an acknowledged authority over in- 
feriors, 43. But so shall itnot be among you: but 
whosoever will be great among you, shall be your 
minister—a subordinate servant, 44. Amd whosoever 
of you will be the chiefest—or ‘ first’—shall be—i. e., ‘let 
him be,’ or‘ shall be he whois prepared to be’—servant of 
ali—one in the lowest condition of service. 45. Foreven 
the Som of man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for—or, ‘in- 
stead of’—many—gq. d., ‘In the kingdom about to be set 
up this principle shall have no place. All my’servants 
shall there be equal; and the only “greatness” known to 
it shall be the greatness of humility and devotedness to 
the service of others. He that goes down the deepest in 
these services of self-denying humility shall rise the high- 
est and hold the “chiefest” place in that kingdom; even 
as the Son of man, whose abasement and self-sacrifice for 
others, transcending all, gives Him of right a place above 
all! As “the Word in the beginning with God,” He was 
ministered unto; and as the risen Redeemer in our na- 
ture He now is ministered unto, “angels and authorities 
and powers being made subject unto Him” (1 Peter 3. 22); 
but not for this came He hither. The Served of all came 
to be the Servant of all; and His last act was the grandest 
Service ever beheld by the universe of God—*HrE GAVE 
Tits Lire a RANSOM FOR MANY!’ ‘Many’ is here to be 
taken, not in contrast with few or with all, but in oppo- 
sition to one—the one Son of man for the many sinners. 

46-52. BuIND BARTIMEUS HEALED. (=—Matthew 20. 29- 
84; Luke 18. 35-43.) See on Luke 18. 35-43, 


CHAPTER, XI. 


Ver. 1-11. CHRist’s TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSA- 
LEM, ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. (=—Matthew 21. 1- 
9; Luke 19. 29-40; John 12.12,19.) See on Luke 19. 29-40, 

11-26. THE BARREN FIG TREE CURSED, WITH LESSONS 
FROM IT—SECOND CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, ON THE 
SECOND AND THIRD DAYS OF THE WEEK. (=Matthew 21. 
12-22; Luke 19, 4548.) 11. And Jesus entered into Jeru- 
salem, and into the temple: and when he had looked 
revnid about upon—or ‘surveyed’—all things, and now 
the even-tide was come, he went out into Bethany 
with the tywelwe—Thus briefly does our Evangelist dis- 
pose of this His first day in Jerusalem, after the triumphal 
entry. Nor do the Third and Fourth Gospels give us 
more light. But from Matthew (21. 10, 11, 14-16) we learn 
some additional and precious particulars, for which see 
on Luke 19. 45-48. It was not now safe for the Lord to 
Sleep in the city, nor, from the day of His Triumphal 
Entry, did He pass one night in it, save the last fatal one. 

The Barren Fig Tree Cursed (v. 12-14). 12. And on the 
morrow—The Triumphal Entry being on the first day 
of the week, this following day was Monday—when they 
were come from Bethany—‘ in the morning” (Matthew 
21. 18)}—he was hungry—How was that? Had he stolen 
forth trom that dear roof at Bethany to the “mountain to 
pray, and continued all night in prayer to God?” (Luke6. 
12); or, “in the morning,” as on a former occasion, “risen 
up a great while before day, and departed into a solitary 
place, and there prayed” (ch. 1, 35); not breaking his fast 
thereafter, but bending His steps straight for the city, 
that He might ‘work the works of Him that sent Him 
while if was day?” (John 9.4.) We know not, though 
one lingers upon and loves to trace out the every move- 
ment of that life of wonders. One thing, however, we are 
sure of—it was real bodily hunger which He now sought 
to allay by the fruit of this fig tree, “if haply He might 
find any thing thereon; not a mere seene for the purpose 
of teaching a lesson, as some early heretics maintained, 
and some still seem virtually to hold, 13, And seeing a 
fig tree—(In Matthew 21. 19, it is ‘one fig tree,’ but the 
sense is thesameas here, ‘acertain fig tree,’asin Matthew 
8.19, &c.) Bethphage, which adjoined Bethany, derives 
jis name from its being a fig-region—‘ House of figs’—afar 
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and Lessons to be Derived therefrom. 


off having leaves—and therefore promising fruit, which 
in the case of figs come before the leayes—he came, if 
haply he might find any thing thereon: and when 
he came to it, he found nothing but leaves; for the 
time of figs was not [yet]—What the precise import of 
this explanation is, interpreters are not agreed. Perhaps 
all that is meant is, that as the proper fig season had not 
arrived, no fruit would have been expected even of this 
tree but for the leaves which it had, which were in this 
case prematurely and unnaturally developed. 14. And 
Jesus answered and said unto it, No man eat fruit of 
thee hereafter for ever—That word did not make the tree 
barren, but sealed it up in its own barrenness. See on 
Matthew 13. 13-15. And his disciples heard it—and 
marked the saying. This is introduced as a connecting 
link, to explain what was afterwards to be said on the 
subject, as the narrative has to proceed to the other 
transactions of this day. 

Second Cleansing of the Temple (v. 15-18). For the exposi- 
tion of this portion, see on Luke 19, 45-48. 

Lessons from the Cursing of the Fig Tree (v. 20-26), 20. 
And in the morning—of Tuesday, the third day of the 
week; He had slept, as during all this week, at Bethany— 
as they passed by—going into Jerusalem again—they 
saw the fig tree dried up from the roots—no partial 
blight, leaving life in the root; but it was now dead, root 
and branch. In Matthew 21.19 it is said it withered away 
as soon as it was cursed, But the full blight had not ap- 
peared probably at once; and in the dusk perhaps, as 
they returned to Bethany, they had not observed it. The 
precision with which Mark distinguishes the days is not 
observed by Matthew, intent only on holding up the 
truths which the incident was designed to teach, In Mat- 
thew the whole is represented as taking place at once, 
just as the two stages of Jairus’ daughter—dying and 
dead—are represented by himas one, The only difference 
is between a more summary and a more detailed narra- 
tive, each of which only confirms the other. 21. And 
Peter calling to remembrance saith unto him—satis- 
fied that a miracle so very peculiar—a miracle, not of 
blessing, as all His other miracles, but of cwrsing—could 
not have been wrought but with some higher reference, 
and fully expecting to hear something weighty on the 
Subject — Master, behold, the fig tree which thou 
cursedst is withered away—so connecting the two 
things as to show that he traced the death of the tree en- 
tirely to the curse of his Lord.. Matthew (21. 20) gives this 
simply as a general exclamation of surprise by the disci- 
ples “how soon” the blight had taken effect. 22. And 
Jesus answering saith unto them, Have faith in God. 
23. For verily I say unto you, That whosoever shall 
say unto this mountain, Be thou removed ... he 
shall have whatsoever he saith—Here is the lesson now. 
From the nature of the case supposed—that they might 
wish a mountain removed and cast into the sea, a thing 
far removed from anything which they could be thought 
actually to desire—it is plain that not physical but moral 
obstacles to the progress of His kingdom were in the Re- 
deemer’s view, and that what He designed to teach was 
the great lesson, that no obstacle should be able to stand be- 
Sore a confiding faith in God. 24. Therefore I say unto 
you, What things soever ye desire, when ye pray, be= 
lieve that ye receive them, and ye shall have them— 
This verse only generalizes the assurance of the former 
verse; Which seems to show that it was designed for the 
special encouragement of evangelistic and missionary ef- 
forts, while this is a directory for prevailing prayer in 
general, 25. And when ye stand praying, forgive, if 
ye have aught against any; that your Father also 
which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses, 
&¢c.—This is repeated from the Sermon on the Mount 
(see on Matthew 6. 14, 15); to remind them that if this 
was necessary to the acceptableness of all prayer, much 
more when great things were to be asked and conjidently 
expected, 

27-33. THe AUTHORITY OF JESUS QUESTIONED—HIS 
REPLY. (=Matthew 21. 23-27; Luke 20, 1-8.) See on Mat- 
thew 21, 23-27, : 
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On Paying Tribute unto Oosar. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-12. PARABLE OF THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
(=Matthew 21,3346; Luke 20, 9-18,) See on Matthew 21, 
B36, 

13-40. ENTANGLING QUESTIONS ABOUT TRIBUTE, THE 
RESURRECTION, AND THE GREAT COMMANDMENT, WITH 
THE REPLIES- CHRIST BAFFLES THE PHARISEES BY A 
QUESTION ABUUT DAVID, AND DENOUNCES THE SCRIBES. 
(=Matthew 22. 1546; Luke 20, 20-47.) The time of this sec- 
tion appewrs to be still the third day of Christ's last week 
—Tuesday. Matthew introduces the subject by saying 
(22. 15), ‘hen went the Pharisees and took counsel how 
they might entangle Him in His talk.” 13. And they 
send uato him certain of the Pharisees—‘ their disci- 
ples,” says Matthew; probably young and zealous schol- 
ars in that hardening school—and of the Herodians— 
See on Mutthew 22.16. In Luke 20.20 these willing tools 
are called “spies, which should feign themselves just (or 
‘righteous’) men, that they might take hold of His 
words, that so they might deliver Him unto the power 
and authority of the governor.” Their plan, then, was 
to entrap Him into some expression which might be con- 
strued into disaffection to the Roman government; the 
Pharisees themselves being notoriously discontented 
with the Roman yoke, 

Tribute to Ceasar (v. 14-17), 14. Amd when they were 
come, they say unto him, Master—or ‘Teacher’—we 
know that thou art true, and carest for no man; for 
thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest the 
way of God in truth—By such flattery—though they said 
only the truth—they hoped to throw Him off His guard. 
Is it lawful to give tribute to Czesar, or not t—It was 
the civil poll-tax paid by all enrolled in the ‘census,’ 
See on Matthew 17. 25. 15. Shall we give, or shall we 
not give? Bathe, knowing their hypocrisy—“ their 
wickedness” Matthew 22, 18; ‘their craftiness’’ Luke 20, 
23. The malignity of their hearts took the form of craft, 
pretending what they did not feel—an anxious desire to 
be guided aright in a matter which toa scrupulous few 
might seem a question of some difficulty. Seeing per- 
fectly through this, He said unto them, Why tempt ye 
ine?—“‘hypocrites!” bring mea penny that I may see 
it—or ‘the tribute money” (Matthew 22,19). 16. And 
they brought it. And he saith unto them, Whose is 
this image—stamped upon the coln—and superscrip- 
tion 7—the words encircling it on the obverse side. And 
they said unto him, Czesar’s. 17. And Jesus ansvwer- 
ing said unio them, Render to Czesar the things that 
are Cvesar’s—Putting it in this general form, it was im- 
possible for sedition ifself to dispute it, and yet it dis- 
solved the snare—and to God the things that are God’s 
—How much is there in this profound but to them start- 
ling addition to the maxim, and how incomparable is 
the whole for fulness, brevity, clearness, weight! and 
they maryvelled at him—‘“ at His answer, and held their 
peace” (Luke 20, 26), “‘and left Him, and went their way” 
(Matthew 22. 22), 

The Resurrection (v, 18-27), 18. Then come unto him 
the Sadducees, which say there is no resurrection— 
“neither angel nor spirit’? (Acts 23.7). They were the 
materialists of the day. See on Acts 23.7, and they 
asked him, saying, 19-22. Master, Moses wrote unto us 
—(Deuteronomy 25, 5)—Ifa man’s brother dic, and leave 
his wife behind him, &c, .,. And the seven had her, 
and left no seed: last of all the woman died also. 23. 
In the resurrection therefore when they shall rise... 
24. Do ye not therefore err, because ye know not the 
Scriptures —regarding the future state—meither the 
power of God?—before which a thousand such difficul- 
ties vanish. 25. For when they shali rise from the 
dead, they neither marry, norare giyen in marriage 
—‘neither can they die any more” (Luke 20. 36), Mar- 

. riage is ordained to perpetuate the human family; but 
as there will be no breaches by death in the future state, 
this ordinance will cease—but are as the angels which 
are in heayen—In Luke it is ‘‘equal unto the angels :” 
but as the subject is death and resurrection we are not 
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The Error of the Sadducees Confuted. 


warranted to extend the equality here taught beyond the 
one point—the immortality of their nature. A beautiful 
clause is added in Luke—“ and are the children of God”— 
not in respect of character, which is not here spoken of, 
but of nature—“ being the children of the resurrection,” as 
rising toan undecaying existence (Romans 8, 21, 23), and so 
being the children of their Father’s immortality (1 Tim- 
othy 6, 16). 26. And as touching the dead, that they rises 
have ye not read in the book of Moses—‘ even Moses” 
(Luke 20. 37); whom they had just quoted for the purpose 
of entangling Him—how in the bush God spake unto 
him—either ‘at the bush,’ as the same expression is ren- 
dered in Luke 20, 37, i. e., when he was there; or ‘in the 
(section of his history regarding the) bush.’ The structure 
of our verse suggests the latter sense, which is not unusual 
—saying (Exodus3. 6) lam the God of Abraham, and the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob? 27. He is not 
the God of the dead, but [the God] of the living— 
not ‘the God. of dead but [the God] of living persons,’ The 
word in brackets is almost certainly an addition to the 
genuine text, and critical editors exclude it. ‘ For all 
live unto Him” Luke 20, 3883—‘in His view,’ or ‘in His es- 
timation,’ This last statement—found only in Luke— 
though adding nothing to the argument, is an important 
additional illustration. Itis true, indeed, that to God no 
human being is dead or ever will be, but all mankind 
sustain an abiding conscious relation to Him; but the 
“all” here means “ those who shall be accounted worthy 
to obtain that world,” ‘These sustain a gracious covenant 
relation to God which cannot be dissolved. (Cf, Romans 
6. 10, Ll.) In this sense our Lord affirms that for Moses to 
call the Lord the “Gop” of His patriarchal servants, if at 
that moment they had no existence, would be unworthy 
of Him. He “would be ashamed to be called their God, 
if He had not prepared for them a city’ (Hebrews 11. 16). 
It was concluded by some of the early Fathers, from our 
Lord’s resting His proof of the Resurrection on such a 
passage as this, instead of quoting some much clearer tes- 
timonies of the Old Testament, that the Sadducees, to 
whom this was addressed, acknowledged the authority 
of no part of the Old Testament but the Pentateuch; and 
this opinion has held its ground even till now. Butas 
there is no ground for it in. the New Testament, so Jo- 
SEPHUS is silent upon it; merely saying that they re- 
jected the Pharisaic traditions. It was because the Pen- 
tateuch was regarded by all classes as the fundamental 
source. of the Hebrew religion, and all the succeeding 
books of the Old Testament but as developments of it, 
that our Lord would show that eyen there the doctrine 
of the Resurrection was taught. And all the rather does 
He select this passage, as being not a bare annunciation 
of the doctrine in question, but as expressive of that glor- 
ious truth owt of which the Resurrection springs, “And 
when the multitude heard this (says Matthew 22, 33), they 
were astonished at His doctrine.” ‘Then (adds Luke 20, 
39, 40) certain of the scribes answering said, Master’— 
‘Teacher,’ ‘‘thou hast well said’—enjoying His victory 
over the Sadducees. ‘ And after that they durst not ask 
Him any [question at all]’—neither party could; both 
being for the time utterly foiled, 

The Great Commandment (v, 28-34), ‘ But when the Phar- 
isees had heard that He had put the Sadducees to silence, 
they were gathered together” (Matthew 22. 34). 28. And 
one of the scribes—“a lawyer,” says Matthew (22. 35); ie., 
teacher of the law—came, and having heard them reae 
soning together, and perceiving that he had answered 
them well, asked him—manifestly in no bad spirit, 
When Matthew therefore says he came ‘tempting,’ or 
“trying bim,” as one of the Pharisaic party who seemed 
toenjoy the defeat He had given to the Sadducees, we may 
suppose that though somewhat priding himself upon his 
insight into the law, and not indisposed to measure his 
knowledge with One in whom he had not yet learned 
to believe, he was nevertheless an honest-hearted, fair dis- 
putant—Which is the first commandment of all }—first 
in importance; the primary, leading commandment, the 
most fundamental one. This was a question which, with 
some others, divided the Jewish teachers intoriyal schools, 
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The First Great Commandment. 


Our Lord’s unswer is in a strain. of respect very different 
from what He showed tocayillers—ever observing Hisown 
direction, “ Give not that whichis holy to the dogs, neither 
cast ye your pearls before swine; lest they trample them 
under their feet, and turn again and rend you” (Matthew 
7.6), 29. And Jesus answered him, The first of all the 
coimmandments is—The readings here vary consider- 
ably. TISCHENDORF and TREGELLES read simply, ‘the 
first is;’ and they are followed by MEYER and ALFORD, 
But though the authority for the precise form of the re- 
ceived text is slender, a form almost identical with it 
seems to have most weight of authority. Our Lord here 
giveS His explicit sanction to the distinction between 
commandments of a more fundamental and primary cha- 
racter, and commandments of a more dependent and sub- 
ordinate nature; a distinction of which it is confidently 
asserted by acertain class of critics that the Jews knew 
nothing, that our Lord and his apostles nowhere lay 
down, and which has been invented by Christian divines, 
(Cf, Matthew 23, 23.) Hear, O Israel; the Lord owr God 
is one Lord—This every devout Jew recited twice every 
day, and the Jews do it to this day; thus keeping up the 
greatancient national protest against the polytheisms and 
pantheisms of the heathen world: it is the great utter- 
ance of the national faith in One Living and Personal 
God—‘ ONE JEHOVAH!” 30, And thou shalt—We have 
here the language of law, expressive of God's claims. 
What then are we here bound down to do? One word is 
made toexpressit. And whata word! Had the essence 
of the Divine law consisted in deeds, it could not possibly 
have been expresse’ in a single word; for no one-deed is 
comprehensive of al: others embraced in the law. But as 
it consists in an affection of the soul, one word suffices to 
express it—but only one. Fear, though due to God and 
enjoined by Him, is limited in its sphere and distant in 
Trust, Hope, and the like, though essential 
features of a right state of heart towards God, are called 
into action only by personal necessity, and so are—in a good 
sense, it is true, but still are properly—seljish affections; 
that is to say, they have respect to our own well-being. But 
Love is an all-inclusive affection, embracing not only 
every other affection proper to its Object, but all that is 
proper to be done to its Object; for as love spontaneously 
seeks to please its Object, so, in the case of men to God, it 
is the native well-spring of a voluntary obedience. It is, 
besides, the most personal of all affections.’ One may fear 
an event, one may hope for an event, one may rejoice inan 
event; but one can love only a Person. It is the tenderest, 
the most unselfish, the most Divine of all affections. Such, 
then, is the affection in which the essence of the Divine 
law is declared to consist—Thou shalt love—We now 
come to the glorious Object of that demanded affection. 
Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God—i.e., Jehovah, the 
Self-Existent one, who has revealed Himself as the *t 
Am,” and there is “ none else;’’ who, though by his name 
JEHOVAH apparently atan unapproachable distance trom 


His finite creatures, yet bears to Z'hee a veal and definite. 


relationship, out of which arises iis claim and Thy duty 
—of Love. But with what are we to love Him? Four 
things are here specified. First, “Thou shalt love the 


Lord thy God” with thy heart—This sometimes means. 


“the whole inner man’ (as Proverbs 4. 23); but that cannot 
be meant here; for then the other three particulars would 
be superfluous, Very often it means ‘our emotional na- 
ture’—the seat of feeling as distinguished from our intel- 
lectual nature or the seat of thought, commonly called the 
“mind” (as in Philippians 4.7). But neither can this be 
the sense of it here; for here the heart is distinguished 
both from the “mind” and the “soul.” The “heart,” 
then, must here mean the sincerity of both the thoughts 
and the feelings; in other words, ‘uprightness’ or ‘true- 
heartedness,’ as opposed to a hypocritical or divided atfec- 
tion, But next, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” with 
thy soul. This is designed to command our emotional na- 
ture: ‘Thou shalt put feeling or warmth into thine affec- 
tion,” Further, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” 
with thy mind—This commands our intellectual na- 
ture: ‘Thou shalt put intelligence into thine aifection—in 
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The Second Great Commandment. 


opposition to a blind devotion, or mere devoteeism,- 
Lastly, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God” with thy 
strength—This commands our energies: ‘Thou shalt put 
intensity into thine affection’—" Do it with thy might” 
(Ecclesiastes 9, }0), Taking these four things together, the 
command of the Law is, ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy powers—with a sincere, a fervid, an intelli- 
gent, an energetic love.’ But this is not all that the Law 
demands, God will have all these qualities in their most 
perfect exercise. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God,” 
says the Law, “‘ with ali thy heart,” or, with perfect sin- 
cerity; “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with aii thy 
soul,” or, with the utmost fervour; “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with ali thy mind,” or, in the fullest exer- 
cise of an enlightened reason; and “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with ail thy strength,” or, with the whole 
energy of our being! So much for the First Command- 
ment, 31. And the second is like—“ unto it” (Matthew 
22.39); as demanding the same affection, and only the ex- 
tension of it, in its proper measure, to the creatures of 
Him whom we thus love—our brethren in the participa- 
tion of the same nature, and neighbours, as connected 
with us by ties that render each dependent upon and ne- 
cessary to the other. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself—Now, as we are not to love ourselves supremely, 
this is virtually a command, in the first place, not to love 
our neighbour with all our heart and soul and mind and 
strength. And thus it isa condemnation of the idolatry 
of the creature. Our supreme and uttermost affection is 
to be reserved for God. But as sineerely as ourselves we 
are to love all mankind, and with the same readiness to do 
and suffer for them as we should reasonably desire them ta 
show to us. The golden rule (Matthew 7. 12) is here our 
best. interpreter of the nature and extent of these claims, 
There is none other commandment greater than these 
—or, as in Matthew 22. 40, “ On these two commandments 
hang all the Law and the Prophets” (see on Matthew 4, 
17). Itis as if He had said, ‘This is all Scripture in a nut- 
shell; the whole law of human duty in a portable, pocket 
form,’ Indeed, it is so simple that a child may understand 
it, so brief that all may remember it, so comprehensive as 
to embrace all possible cases. And from its very nature 
it is wnehangeable. It is inconceivable that God should 
require from his rational creatures anything less, or in 
substance anything else, under any dispensation, in any 
world, at any period throughout eternal duration. He 
cannot but claim this—all this—alike in heaven, in 
earth, and in hell’! And this incomparable suminary of 
the Divine Law belonged to the Jewish religion! <As it 
shines in its own self-evidencing splendour, so it re- 
veals its own true source. The religion from which the 
world has received it could be none other than a God- 
given religion! 32. And the scribe said unto him, 
Well, Master— Teacher’—thou hast said the truth: for 
there is one [God]; and there is none other but he— 
The genuine text here seems clearly to have been, ‘‘ There 
is one,” without the word ‘*God;”’ and so nearly all criti- 
cal editors and expositors read. 33. And to love him 
with ali the heart... and to love his neighbour as hime- 
self, is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacri- 
fices—more, i. e., than all positive institutions; thereby 
showing insight into the essential difference between 
what is moral and in its own nature wnchangeadle, and 
what is obligatory only because enjoined, and only so long 
as enjoined, 34. And when Jesus saw that he ane 
swered discreetly—rather, ‘intelligently,’ or ‘sensibly;’ 
not only in a good spirit, but with a promising measure 
of insight into spiritual things—he said unto him, Thou 
art not far from the kingdom of God—for he had but to 
JSollow out a littie further what he seemed sincerely to own, 
to find his way into the kingdom. He needed only the 
experience of another eminent scribe who at a later 
period said, ‘* We know that the law is spiritual, but I am 
carnal, sold under sin:’? who exclaimed, “O wretched 
man that lam! Who shall deliver me?” but who added, 
“JT thank God through Jesus Christ!” (Romans 7. 14, 24, 
25.) Perhaps among the “great company of the priests” 
and other Jewish ecclesiasties who ‘t were obedient to the 
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Christ Baffles the Pharisees. MARK 
faith,” almost immediately after the day of Pentecost 
(Acts 6.7), this upright lawyer was one. But for all his 
nearness to the Kingdom of God, it may be he never en- 
tered it. And no man after that durst ask any ques~ 
tion—all feeling that they were no match for Him, and 
that it was vain to enter the lists with Him, 

Christ Baffles the Pharisees regarding David (v. 35-37), 35. 
And Jesus answered and said, while he taught in the 
temple—and ‘while the Pharisees were gathered to- 
gether” (Matthew 22. 4)—How say the scribes that 
Christ is the son of David t—How come they to give it 
ont that Messiah is to be the son of David? In Matthew, 
Jesus asks them, ‘What think ye of Christ?” or of the 
promised and expected Messiah? ‘Whose son is He (to 
be}? They say unto Him, The son of David.” The sense 
isthe same. ‘He saith unto them, How then doth David 
in spirit call Him Lord?” (Matthew 22, 42,43.) 36. For 
David himself said by the Holy Ghost (Psalm 110. 1), 
'Dhe Lord said to my Lord, Sit thee on my right hand, 
till i make thine enemies thy feotstool. 37. David 
therefore himself calleth him Lord; and whence is 
he then his som ?—There is but one solution of this dif—i- 
culty. Messiah is at once inferior to David as his son ac- 
cording to the flesh, and superior to him as the Lord of a 
_ kingdom of which David is himself a subject, not the 
sovereign. The humanand Divine natures of Christ, and 
the spirituality of His kingdom—of which the highest 
earthly sovereigns are honoured if they be counted 
worthy to be its subjects—furnish the only key to this 
puzzle. Amd the common people—or, ‘the immense 
crowd’—heard him gladty—*And no man was able to 
answer Him a word; neither durst any man from that 
day forth ask Him any more questions” (Matthew 22. 46). 

The Scribes Denounced (v. 88-10). 38. And he said unto 
them in his doctrime—rather, ‘in His teaching ;’ imply- 
ing that this was but a specimen of an extended dis- 
course, which Matthew gives in full (ch, 23), Luke says 
(20, 45) this was “tin the audience of all the people said 
unto his disciples’—Beware of the scribes, which love 
—or ‘like’—to go in long clothing—(see on Matthew 23, 
b)—amd [leve] salutations in the market-places, 39. 
And the chief seats in the synagogues, and the upper- 
mest rooms—or positions—at feasts—See on this love of 
distinction, Luke 14.7; and on Matthew 6.5. 40. Which 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long 
prayers: these shali recetve greater damnation—They 
took advantage of their helpless condition and confiding 
character to obtain possession of their property, while by 
their “long prayers” they made them believe they were 
raised far above “filthy lucre.’’ So much the “greater 
damnation” awaited them. (Cf. Matthew 23. 33.) A life- 
like description this of the Romisb clergy, the true suc- 
cessors of “the scribes.” 

41-4. THE Wipow's [Two MiTEs. (=Luke 21. 1-4.) See 
on Luke 21, 1-1. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-37, CrrIsST’s PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
JERUSALEM, AND WARNINGS SUGGESTED BY IT TO PRE- 
PARE FOR His SECOND ComMING. (—Matthew 24.1-51; Luke 
21. 5-36.) Jesus had uttered all His mind against the Jew- 
ish ecclesiastics, exposing their character with withering 
plainness, and denouncing, in language of awful severity, 
the judgments of God against them for that unfaithful- 
ness to their trust which was bringing ruin upon the na- 
tion. He had closed this His last public discourse (Mut- 
thew 23.) by a passionate Lamentation over Jerusalem, 
and a solemn Farewell to the Temple. “And (says Mat- 
thew 24. 1) Jesus went out and departed from the temple” 
—never more to re-enter its precincts, or open His mouth 
in public teaching. Wiéith this act ended His publie ministry. 
As He withdrew, says OLSHAUSEN, the gracious presence 
of God left the sanctuary; and the temple, with all its 
service, and the whole theocratic constitution, was given 
over to destruction. What immediately followed is, as 
usual, most minutely and graphically described by our 
Evangelist. 1. Andas he went out of the temple, one 
of his Gisciples saith unto him—The other Evangelists 
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XIII. Destruction of Jerusalem Prophesied. 
are less definite, ‘As some spake,” says Luke: “His dis- 
ciples came to Him,” says Matthew. Doubtless it was 
the speech of one, the mouth-piece, likely, of others. 
Master—' Teacher’—see what manner of stones and 
what buildings are here—wondering, probably, how so 
massive a pile could be overthrown, as seemed implied in 
our Lord’s last words regarding it. JostPHus, who gives 
a minute account of the wonderful structure, speaks of 
stones forty cubits long (Jewish War, v. 5, 1.), and says the 
pillars supporting the porches were twenty-five cubits 
high, all of one stone, and that the whitest marble (ib., v. 
5.2). Six days’ battering at the walls, during the siege, 
made no impression upon them (ib., vi. 4. 1). Some of the 
under-building, yet remaining, and other works, are 
probably as old as the first ternple. 2. Amd Jesus an-« 
swering said unto him, Scest thou these great build- 
imgs?—‘ Ye call my attention to these things? I have 
seen them. Ye point to their massive and durable ap- 
pearance: now listen to their fate, there shall not be 
left— left here” (Matthew 24, 2)—one stone npon an- 
other, that shall not be thrown down—Titus ordered 
the whole city and temple to be demolished [JosEPpHus, 
J. W., vii. 1. 1.]; Eleazar wished they had all died before 
seeing that holy city destroyed by enemies’ hands, and 
before the temple was so profanely dug up (ib., vil. 8. 7). 
3. And as he sat upon the Mount of Olives, over 
against the temple—On their way from Jerusalem to 
Bethany they would cross Mount Olivet; on its summit 
He seats Himself, over against the temple, having the 
city all spread out under His eye. How graphically is 
this set before us by our Evangelist! Peter and James 
and John and Andrew asked him privately—The 
other Evangelists tell us merely that ‘‘the disciples” did 
so. But Mark not only says that it was four of them, but 
names them; and they were the first qwarternion of the 
Twelve. 4. Tell us, when shall these things bet and 
what shall be the sign when all these things shall be 
fulfilled ?—“‘and what shall be the sign of thy coming, 
and of the end of the world?” They no doubt looked 
upon the date of all these things as one and the same, and 
their notions of the things themselves were as confusea 
as of the times of them. Our Lord takes His own way ot 
meeting their questions. 

Prophecies of the Destruction of Jerusalem (v. 5-31), &. And 
Jesus answering them began to say, Take heed lest 
any man deceive you: 6. For many shall come in my 
mame, saying, I am (Christ|—(see Matthew 24, 5)—“and 
the time draweth nigh” (Luke 21, 8); that is, the time of 
the kingdom in its full splendour—and shall deceive 
many—‘Go ye not therefore after them’ (Luke 21, 8), 
The reference here seems not to be to pretended Messiahs, 
deceiving those who rejected the claims of Jesus, of whom 
indeed there were plenty—for our Lord is addressing His 
own genuine disciples—but to persons pretending to be 
Jesus Himself, returned in glory to take possession of His 
kingdom, This gives peculiar force to the words, “Go ye 
not therefore after them.” 7. And when ye shall hear of 
wars and rumours of wars, be ye not troubled—see on 
v. 13, and compare Isaiah 8, 11-l4—for such things must 
needs be; but the end shall not be yet—In Luke (21. 9), 
“the end is not by and by,” or ‘immediately.’ Worse 
must come before all is over, 8. These are the begin-~ 
nings of sorrows—‘of travail-pangs,’ to which heavy 
calamities are compared, (See Jeremiah 4,31, &¢.) The 
annals of Tacrrus tell us how the Roman world was con- 
vulsed, before the destruction of Jerusalem, by rival 
claimants of the imperial purple, 9. But take heed to 
yourselves : for—* before all these things” (Luke 21, 12); 
e., before these public calamities come—they shall deliver 
you up to councils; and in the synagogues ye shall 
be beaten—These refer to ecclesiastical proceedings against 
them—and ye shall be brought before rulers and 
kings—before civil tribunals next—for my sake, for a 
testimony against them—rather ‘unto them’—to give 
you an opportunity of bearing testimony te Me before 
them. In the Acts of the Apostles we have the best com- 
mentary on this announcement, (Cf. Matthew 10. 17, 18.) 
10. And the gospel must first be published anong all 






Great Calamities to Happen. MARK 
nations—“for a witness, and then shall the end come” 
(Matthew 24.14), God never sends judgment without 
previous warning; and there can be no donbt that the 
Jews, already dispersed over most known countries, had 
nearly all heard the Gospel “as a witness,” before the end 
of the Jewish state. Thesame principle was repeated and 
will repeat itself to ‘‘the end,” 11. But when they shall 
lead you, and deliver you up, take no thought before- 
hand—‘be not anxious beforehand’—what ye shall 
speak, neither do ye premeditate—‘ Be not filled with 
apprehension, in the prospect of such public appearances 
for Me, lest ye should bring discredit upon My name, nor 
think jt necessary to prepare beforehand what ye are to 
say.’ but whatsoever shall be given you in that hour, 
that speak ye: for it is mot ye that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost—See on Matthew 10.19, 20. 13. Amd ye shall be 
hated of all men for my name’s sake—Matthew (24. 12) 
adds this important intimation: ‘‘And because iniquity 
shall abound, the love of many’’—‘ of the many,’ or ‘of the 
most;’ 7. e., of the generality of professed disciples—“ shall 
wax cold.” Sad illustrations of the effect of abounding 
iniquity in cooling the love even of faithful disciples we 
have in the MMpistle of James, written about the period 
here referred to, and too frequently ever since. but hethat 
shall endure unto the end, the same shall be saved—See 
on Matthew 10, 21. 22; and cf. Hebrews 10, 38, 39, which is a 
manifest allusion to these words of Christ; also Revela- 
tion 2.10. Luke adds these reassuring words; “* But there 
shall not an hair of your heads perish” (21. 18), Our Lord 
had just said (Luke 21. 16) that they should be put to death ; 
showing that this precious promise is far above immunity 
from mere bodily harm, and furnishing a key to the right 
interpretation of Psalm 91. and such like. 14. But when 
ye shall see— Jerusalem compassed by armiés’’—' by en- 
camped armies;’ in other words, when ye shall see it be- 
sieged, and—the abomination of desolation, spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet, standing where it ought not 
—i. e., as explained in Matthew (24. 15), “standing in the 
holy place’—(let him that readeth—readeth that proph- 
ecy—understand.) That ‘the abomination of desolation” 
here alluded to was intended to point to the Roman en- 
signs, as the symbols of an idolatrous, and so unclean 
Pagan power, may be gathered by comparing what Luke 
says in the corresponding verse (21. 20); and commenta- 
tors are agreedonit. Itis worthy of notice, as confirming 
this interpretation, that in 1 Maccabees 1. 54—which, 
though apocryphal Scripture, is authentic history—the ex- 
pression of Daniel is applied to the idolatrous profana- 
tion of the Jewish altar by Antiochus Epiphanes, then 
let them that be in Jndea flee to the mountains—The 
ecclesiastical historian, EUSEBIUS, early in the fourth 
century, tells us that the Christians fled to Pella, at the 
northern extremity of Perea, being ‘‘prophetically di- 
rected”’—perhaps by some prophetic intimation more ex- 
plicit than this, which would be their chart—and that 
thus they escaped the predicted calamities by which the 
nation was overwhelmed. 15. And let him that is on 
the house-top not get down into the house, neither 
enter therein, to take any thing out of his house :—i.e., 
let him take the outside flight of steps from the roof to 
the ground; agraphic way of denoting the extreme ur- 
gency of the case, and the danger of being tempted, by 
the desire to save his property, to delay till escape should 
become impossible, 16. And let him that is in the field 
not turn back again for to take up his garment. 17. 
But woe to them—or, ‘alas for them’—that are with 
child, and to them that give suck in those days—in 
consequence of the aggravated suffering which those con- 
ditions would involve, 18. And pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter—making escape perilous, or tempt- 
ing you to delay your flight. Matthew (24, 20) adds, 
“neither on the sabbath day,” when, from fear of a breach 
of its sacred rest, they might be induced toremain, 19. 
For in those days shall be affliction, such as was not 
from the beginning of the creation which God created 
unto this time, neither shall be—Such language is not 
unusual in the Old Testament with reference to tremen- 
dous calamities. Butitis matter of literal fact that there 
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was crowded into the period of the Jewish war an amount 
and complication of suffering perhaps unparalleled; as 
the narrative of JoSEPHUS, examined closely and ar- 
ranged under different heads, would show. 20. And er- 
cept that the Lord had shortened those days, mo flesh 
—i. e., no human Jlife—should be saved; but for the elect’s 
sake, whom he hath chosen, he hath shortened the 
days—But for this merciful “shortening,” brought about 
by a remarkable concurrence of causes, the whole nation 
would have perished, in which there yet remained a rem- 
nant to be afterwards gathered out. This portion of the 
prophecy closes, in Luke, with the following vivid and im- 
portant glance at the subsequent fortunes of the chosen 
people: “‘ And they shall fall by the sword, and shall be led 
away captive into all nations:and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles 
be fulfilled” (Luke 21, 24), The language as wellas the idea 
of this remarkable statement is taken from Daniel 8. 10, 13, 
What, then, is its import here? It implies, first, that a 
time is coming when Jerusalem shall cease to be “ trodden 
down of the Gentiles;”’ which it was then by pagan, and 
since and till now is by Mohammedan unbelievers: and 
next, it implies that the period when this treading down 
of Jerusalem by the Gentiles is to cease will be when “‘ the 
times of the Gentiles are fulfilled’ or ‘completed.’ But 
what does thismean? We may gather the meaning of it 
from Romans 11., in which the Divine purposes and pro- 
cedure towards the chosen people from first to last are 
treated in detail. In v. 25 of that chapter these words of 
our Lord are thus reproduced: ‘‘ For I would not, brethren, 
that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye should 
be wise in your own conceits; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in.’ See the exposition of that verse, from which 
it will appear that—‘ till the fulness of the Gentiles be 
come in’’—or, in our Lord’s phraseology, ‘‘ till the times 
of the Gentiles be fulfilled’”—does not mean ‘till the 
general conversion of the world to Christ,’ but ‘till the 
Gentiles have had their /ull time of that place in the 
Church which the Jews had before them,’ After that 
period of Gentilism, as before of Judaism, ‘‘ Jerusalem” 
and Israel, no longer “trodden down by the Gentiles,” 
but ‘grafted into their own olive tree,’ shall constitute, 
with the believing Gentiles, one Church of God, and fill 
the whole earth. Whata bright vista does this open up! 
21. And then, if any man shall say to you, Lo, here is 
Christ; or, lo [heis] there; believe him not—So Luke 
17, 23, Noone can read JOSEPHUS' account of what took 
place before the destruction of Jerusalem without seeing 
how strikingly this was fulfilled. to seduce, if it were 
possible, even the elect—Implying that this, though all 
but done, will prove impossible. What a precious assur- 
ance! (Cf, 2 Thessalonians 2. 9-12.) 23. But take yeheed; 
behold, I have foretold you all things—He had just 
told them that the seduction of the elect would prove im-. 
possible; but since this would be all but accomplished, 
He bids them be on their guard, as the proper méans of 
averting that catastrophe. In Matthew (24, 26-28) we have 
some additional particulars: ‘‘ Wherefore, if they shall 
say unto you, Behold, He is in the desert; go not forth: 
behold, He is in the secret chambers; believe it not. For 
as the lightning cometh out of the east, and shineth even 
unto the west; so shall also the coming of the Son of man 
be.’”’ See on Luke 17, 23, 24. ‘“ or wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered together.”? See on 
Luke 17. 37, 24. But in those days, after that trivula- 
tion—‘‘ Immediately after the tribulation of those days” 
(Matthew 24, 29)—the sum shall be darkened, and the 
moon shail not give her light. 25, And the stars of 
heaven shall falli—‘‘and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves roar- 
ing; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for look- 
ing after those things which are coming on the earth” 
(Luke 21, 25, 26)—and the powers that are in heaven 
shall be shaken—Though the grandeur of this language 
carries the mind over the head of all periods but that 
of Christ’s Second Coming, nearly every expression 
will be found used of the Lord’s coming in terrible 
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national judgments: as of Babylon (Isaiah 13. 9-13); of 
Tdumea (Isaiah 34. 1, 2, 4, 8-10); of Egypt (Ezekiel 82. 7, 8); 
compare also Psalm 18, 7-15; Isaiah 24. 1. 17-19; Joel 2. 10, 
ll, &c. Wecannot therefore consider the mere strength 
of this language a proof that it refers exclusively or pri- 
marily to the precursors of the final day, though of course 
in “that day” it will have its most awful fulfilment, 26. 
And then shall they see the Son of man coming in the 
clouds with great power and glory—In Matthew 24, 30, 
this is given most fully: “And then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of man in heaven; and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man,” 
&e. Vhat this language finds its highest interpretation 
in the Second Personal Coming of Christ, is most certain, 
But the question is, whether that be the primary sense 
of it as it stands here? Now if the reader will turn to 
Daniel 7..18, 14, and connect with it the preceding verses, 
he will find, we think, the true key to our Lord’s meaning 
here. There the powers that oppressed the Church—sym- 
bolized by rapacious wild beasts—are summoned to the 
bar of the Great God, who as the Ancient of days seats 
Himself, with His assessors, on a burning Throne; thou- 
sand thousands ministering to Him, and ten thousand 
times ten thousand standing before Him. ‘The judgment 
is set, and the books are opened.” Who that is guided by 
the mere words would doubt that this is a description of 
the Final Judgment? And yet nothing is clearer than 
that it is not, but a description of a vast temporal judg- 
ment, upon organized bodies of men, for their incurable 
hostility to the kingdom of God upon earth. Well, after 
the doom of these has been pronounced and executed, 
and room thus prepared for the unobstructed develop- 
ment of the kingdom of God over the earth, what fol- 
lows? ‘Isawin the night visions, and behold, one like 
THE SON OF MAN came with the clouds of heaven, and 
came to the Ancient of days, and they (the angelic attend- 
ants) brought Him near before Him.” For what purpose? 
To receive investiture in the kingdom, which, as Mes- 
siah, of right belonged to Him. Accordingly, it is 
added, ‘‘And there was given him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages 
should serve Him: His dominion is an everlasting 
dominion, which shall not pass away, and His kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed.’? Comparing this with 
our Lord’s words, He seems to us, by “ the Son of man (on 
which phrase, see on John 1.51) coming in the clouds with 
great power and glory,” to mean, that when judicial ven- 
geance shall once have been executed upon Jerusalem, 
and the ground thus cleared for the unobstructed estab- 
lishment of His own kingdom, His true regal claims and 
rights would be visibly and gloriously asserted and man- 
ifested. See on Luke 9. 28 (with its parallels in Matthew 
and Mark), in which nearly the same language is em- 
ployed, and where it can hardly be understood of any- 

-thing else than the full and free establishment of the kingdom 
of Christ on the destruction of Jerusalem. But what is that 
“‘sign of the Son of man in heaven?” Interpreters are 
not agreed. Butas before Christ came to destroy Jerusa- 
lem some appalling portents were seen in the air, so 
before His Personal appearing it is likely that something 
analogous will be witnessed, though of what nature it 
would be vain to conjecture. 27. And then shall he send 
his angels—“ with a great sound of a trumpet” (Matthew 
24, 31)—and shall gather together his elect, &c.—As the 
tribes of Israel were anciently gathered together by sound 
of trumpet (Exodus 19. 13, 16,19; Leviticus 23. 24; Psalm 
8L 3-5), so any mighty gathering of God’s people, by 
Divine command, is represented as collected by sound of 
trumpet (Isaiah 27, 13; cf. Revelation 11. 15); and the min- 
istry of angels, employed in all the great operations of 
Providence, is here held forth as the agency by which the 
present assembling of the eleet is to be accomplished. 
LigHTroor thus explains it: ‘When Jerusalem shall be 
reduced to ashes, and that wicked nation cut off and re- 
jected, then shall the Son of man send His ministers 
with the trumpet of the Gospel, and they shall gather His 
elect of the several nations, from the four corners of 
heaven: so that God shall not want a Church, although 
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ao See be 
that ancient people of His be rejected and cast off: but 
thatancient Jewish Church being destroyed, a new Church 
shall be called out of the Gentiles,’ But though something 
like this appears to be the primary sense of the verse, 
in relation to the destruction of Jerusalem, no one can 
fail to see that the language swells beyond any gathering 
of a hunian family into a Church upon earth, and forces 
the thoughts onward to that gathering of the Church 
“at the last trump,” to meet the Lord in the air, 
which is to wind up the present scene, Still, this is 
not, in our judgment, the direct subject of the predic- 
tion; for the next verse limits the whole prediction to 
the generation then existing. 28. Now learn a parable 
of the fig tree—‘Now from the fig tree learn the par- 
able,’ or the high lesson which this teaches, When her 
branch is yet tender, and putteth forth leaves—‘its 
leaves.’ 29. So ye, in like manner, when ye shall see 
these things come to pass—rather, ‘coming to pass’ — 
know that it—“the kingdom of God” (Luke 21. 31)—is 
nigh, even at the doors—that is, the full manifestation 
ofit; for till then it admitted of no full development. In 
Luke (21. 28) the following words precede these: And 
when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, 
and lift up your heads; for your redemption draweth 
nigh ”—their redemption, in the first instance certainly, 
from Jewish oppression (1 Thessalonians 2, 14-16; Luke 11, 
52); but in the highest sense of these words, redemption 
from all the oppressions and miseries of the present 
state at the second appearing of the Lord Jesus. 30. 
Verily I say unto you, that this generation shall not 
pass till all these things be done—or “ fulfilled” (Mat- 
thew 21. 34; Luke 21.82). Whether we take this to mean 
that the whole would be fulfilled within the limits of the 
generation then current, or, according to a usual way of 
speaking, that the generation then existing would not 
pass away without seeing a begun fulfilment of this pre- 
diction, the facts entirely correspond. For either the 
whole was fulfilled in the destruction accomplished by 
Titus, as many think; or, if we stretch it out, according to 
others, till the thorough dispersion of the Jews a little 
later, under Adrian, every requirement of our Lord’s 
words seems to be met. 31. Henven and earth shall 
pass away; but my words shall not pass away —the 
strongest possible expression of the Divine authority by 
which He spake; not as Moses or Paul might haye said 
of their own inspiration, for such language would be un- 
suitable in any merely human mouth, 

Warnings to Prepare for the Coming of Christ Suggested by 
the foregoing Prophecy (v. 32-37), It will be observed that, 
in the foregoing prophecy, as our Lord approaches the 
crisis of the day of vengeance on Jerusalem and redemp- 
tion for the Church—at which stage the analogy between 
that and the day of final vengeance and redemption waxes 
more striking—His language rises and swells beyond all 
temporal and partial vengeance, beyond all earthly de- 
liverances and enlargements, and ushers us resistlessly 
into the scenes of the final day. Accordingly, in these 
six concluding verses itis manifest that preparation for 
“THAT DAY” is what our Lord designs to ineuleate, 32. 
But of that day and that hour—i. ¢,, the precise time— 
knoweth no man—li/,, no one—no, not the angels 
which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
—This very remarkable statement regarding “tha Son” 
is peculiar to Mark. Whether it means that the Scu was 
not at that time in possession of the knowledge referred to, or 
simply thatit was not among the things which He had re- 
ceived to communicate—has heen matter of much contro- 
versy even amongst the firmest believers in the proper 
Divinity of Christ. In the latter sense if was taken by 
some of the most eminent of the ancient Fathers, and by 
LUTHER, MELANCTHON, and most of the elder Luther- 
ans; and it is so taken by BENeEL, LANGE, WEBSTER 
and WILKINSON. CHRYSOSTOM and others understood it 
to mean that as.man our Lord was ignorant of this, Itis 
taken literally by CALVIN, Grorrus, DE WETTE, MEYER, 
FRITZSCHE, STIER, ALFORD, and ALEXANDER. 33. Take 
ye heed, watch and pray; for ye know not when the 
time is. 34. [For the Son of man is) as a man taking 
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u far journey, &c.—The idea thus far is similar to that in 


the opening part ofthe parable of the talents (Matthew 


25, 14, 15). and commanded the porter—or, ‘the gate- 
keeper ’—to watch—pointing to the official duty of the 
ministers of religion to give warning of approaching 
danger to the people. 35. Watch ye therefore; for ye 
know not when the master of the house cometh, at 
even, or at midnight, or at the cock-crowing, or in 
the morning—an allusion to the four Roman watches of 
the night. 36. Lest, coming suddenly, he find you 
sleeping—See on Luke 12. 35-40, 4246. 37. And what I 
sey unto you—this discourse, it will be remembered, was 
delivered in private—I say unto all, Watch—anticipat- 
ing and requiring the diffusion of His teaching by them 
amongst al) His disciples, and its perpetuation through 
all time, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver, 1-ll. THE CONSPIRACY OF THE JEWISH AUTHORI- 
TIES TO Por JESUS TO DEATH—THE SUPPER AND THE 
ANOINTING AT BETHANY—JUDAS AGREES WITH THE 
CHIEF PRIESTS TO BETRAY HIS LorpD. (=Matthew 26, 
1-16; Luke 22, 1-6; John 12. 1-11.) The events of this scc- 
tion appeared to have occurred on the fourth day of the 
Redeemer’s Last Week—the Wednesday. 

Conspiracy of the Jewish Authorities to Put Jesus to Death 
(v. 1,2), 1. After two days was the feast of the Pass- 
over, and of unleavened bread—The meaning is, that 
two days after what is about to be mentioned the Pass- 
over would arrive; in other words, what follows occurred 
two days before the feast—and the chief priests and the 
ecribes sought how they might take him by craft, and 
put him to death—From Matthew’s fuller account (ch, 26.) 
we learn that our Lord announced this to the [welve as 
follows, being the first announcement to them of the pre- 
cise time: “* And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished 
all these sayings ”’—referring to the contents of ch, 24., 25., 
which He delivered to His disciples; His public ministry 
being now closed: from His prophetical Heis now passing 
into His priestly office, although all along Himself took 
our infirmities and bare our sicknesses—* He said. unto 
His disciples, Ye know that after two days is [the feast of] 
the Passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be cruci- 
fied.” The first and the last steps of his final sufferings 
are brought together in this brief announcement of all 
that was totake place. The Passover was the firstand the 
ehief of the three great annual festivals, commemorative 
of the redemption of God’s peopie from Egypt, through 
the sprinkling of the blood of a lamb divinely appointed 
to be slain for that end; the destroying angel, ‘ when he 
saw the blood, passing over” the. Israelitish houses, on 
which that blood was seen, when he came to destroy all 
the first-born in the land of Egypt (Exodus 12.)}—bright 
typical foreshadowing of the great Sacrifice, and the Re- 
demption effected thereby. Accordingly, ‘by the determi- 
nate counsel and foreknowledge of God, who is wonderful 
in counsel and excellent in working,” it was so ordered 
that precisely at the Passover season, “Christ our Pass- 
over should be sacrificed for us.’ On the day following 
the Passover commenced “ the feast of unleavened bread,” 
so called because for seven days only unleavened bread 
was to be eaten (Exodus 12. 18-20). See on 1 Corinthians 
5. 6-8. Weare further told by Matthew (26. 3) that the con- 
sultation was held in the palace of Caiaphas the high 
priest, between the chief priests, [the scribes], and the 
elders of the people, how “they might take Jesus by sub- 
tlety and kill Him.” 2. But they said, Not on the feast 
{day ]—rather, ‘not during the feast;’ not until the seven 
days of unleavened bread should be oyer—lest there be 
an uproar of the people—In consequence of the vast in- 
flux of strangers, embracing all the male population of 
theland who had reached a certain age, there were within 
the walls of Jerusalem at this festival some two millions 
of people; and in their excited state, the danger of tumult 
and bloodshed among ‘the people,” who for the most 
part took Jesus for a prophet, was extreme. (See JOSE- 


- PHUS, Antiquities xx. 5.3.) What plan, if any, these eccle- 
_ siasties fixed upon for seizing our Lord, does not appear. 


XIV. The Anointing at Bethany. 


But the proposal of Judas being at once and eagerly gone 
into, itis probable they were till then at some loss for a 
plan sufficiently quiet and yet effectual. So, just at the 
feast-time shall it be done; the unexpected offer of Judas 
relieving them of their fears. Thus,as BENGEL remarks, 
did the Divine counsel take effect. 

The Supper and the Anointing at Bethany Six Days before 
the Passover (v. 3-9). The time of this part of the narrative 
is four days before wat has just been related, Had it been 
part of the regular train of events which our Evangelist 
designed to record, he would probably have inserted it in 
its proper place, before the conspiracy of the Jewish au- 
thorities. But having come to the treason of Judas, he 
seems to have gone back upon this scene as what proba- 
bly gave immediate oceasion to the awful deed. 3. And 
being in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper, as 
he sat at meat, there came a woman—it was “Mary,” 
as we learn from Jobn 12. 3—having an alabaster box 
of ointment of spikenard—pure nard, a celebrated aro- 
matic—(See Song of Solomon 1. 12)—wery precious—“ very 
costly’’—(John 12, 3)—and she brake the box, and poured 
it on his head—“ and anointed,’ adds John, “the feet of 
Jesus, and wiped His feet with her hair: and the house 
was filled with the odour of the ointment.” The only use 
of this was to refresh and exhilarate—a grateful compli- 
ment in the East, amidst the closeness of a heated at- 
mosphere, with many guests at a feast. Such was the 
form in which Mary’s love to Christ, at so much cost to 
herself, poured itself out. 4. Amd there were some that 
had indignation within themselves and said—Matthew 
says (26. 8), “‘ But when His disciples saw it, they had in= 
dignation, saying.” The spokesman, however, was none 
of the true-hearted Eleven—as wetearn from John (12, 4): 
“Phen saith one of His disciples, Judas Iscariot, Simon’s 
son, which should betray Him.” Doubtless the thought 
stirred first in his breast, and issued from his base lips; 
and some of the rest, ignorant of his true character and 
feelings, and carried away by his plausible speech, might 
for the moment feel some chagrin at the apparent waste— 
Why was this waste of the ointinent made? 5. For it 
might have been sold for mere than three hundred 
pence—between nine and ten pounds sterling—and have 
been given to the poor. And they murmured against 
her—‘ This he said,’ remarks John, and the remark is of ° 
exceeding importance, ‘‘not that he cared for the poor 
but because he was a thief, and had the bag’’—the scrip or 
treasure-chest —‘‘and bare what was put therein ’’—not 
‘bare it off’ by theft, as some understand it. It is true 
that he did this; but the expression means simply that - 
he had charge of it and its contents, or was treasurer to 
Jesus and the Twelve. Whata remarkable arrangement 
was this, by which an avaricious and dishonest person 
was not only taken into the number of the Twelve, but 
entrusted with the custody of their little property! The 
purposes which this served are obvious enough; but itis 
farther noticeable, that the remotest hint was never given 
to the Eleven of his true character, nor did the disciples 
most favoured with the intimacy of Jesus ever suspect 
him, till a few minutes before he voluntarily separated 
himself from their company—for ever! 6. And Jesus 
said, Let her alone; why trouble ye hert she hath 
wrought a good work on me—It was good in itself, and 
so was acceptable to Christ; it was eminently seasonable, 
and so more acceptable still; and it was “‘what she could,” 
and so most acceptable of all. 7% For ye have the poor 
with you always—referring to Deuteronomy 15. li—and 
whensoever ye will ye may do them good: but me ye 
have not always—a gentle hint of His approaching de- 
parture, by One who knew the worth of His own presence, 
8. She hath done what she could—a noble testimony, 
embodying a principle of immense importance. she is 
come aforehand to anoint my body to the burying-- 
or, as in John (12.7), “Against the day of my burying hath 
she kept this.” Not that she, dear heart, thought of His 
burial, much less reserved any of her nard to anoint her 
dead Lord. But as the time was so near at hand when 
that office would have to be performed, and she was not to 
have that privilege even after the spices were brought for the 
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purpose (ch, 16. 1), He lovingly regards it as done now, ‘In 
the act of love done to Him,’ says OLSHAUSEN beautifully, 
‘she has erected to herself an eternal monument, as 
lasting as the Gospel, the eternal Word of God. From 
generation to generation this remarkable prophecy of the 
Lord has been fulfilled; and even we, in explaining this 
saying of the Redeemer, of necessity contribute to its ac- 
complishment.’ ‘Who but Himself, asks Srrer, ‘had 
the power to ensure to any work of man, even if resound- 
ing in His own time through the whole earth, an imper- 
ishable remembrance in the stream of history? Behold 
once more here the majesty of His royal judicial suprem- 
acy in the government of the world, in this “ Verily I 
say unto you.’ 10. And Judas Iscariot, one of the 
twelve, went unto the chief priests, to betray him 
unto them—i,e¢., to make his proposals, and to bargain 
with them, as appears from Matthew’s fuller statement 
(ch. 26.), which says, he “ went unto the chief priests, and 
said, What will ye give me, and I will deliver Him unto 
you? And they covenanted with him for thirty pieces of 
silver” (v. 15), The thirty pieces of silver were thirty 
shekels, the fine paid for man or maid-servant accident- 
ally killed (Exodus 21, 82), and equal to between four and 
five pounds sterling—“ a goodly price that I was prized.at 
of them!” (Zechariah 11, 13), 11. And when they heard 
it, they were glad, and promised to give him money— 
Matthew alone records the precise sum, because a re- 
markable and complicated prophecy, which he was after- 
wards to refer to, was fulfilled by it. And he sought how 
he might conveniently betray him —or, as more fully 
given in Luke (22. 6), ‘And he promised, and sought op- 
portunity to betray Him unto them in the absence of the 
multitude,” That he should avoid an “‘ uproar” or ‘riot’ 
among the people, which probably was made an essential 
eondition by the Jewish authorities, was thus assented to 
by the traitor; into whom, says Luixe (22,3), ‘Satan en- 
tered,” to put him upon this hellish deed. 

12-26. PREPARATION FOR, AND LAST CELEBRATION OF, 
THE PASSOVER — ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE TRAITOR — IN- 
STITUTION OF THE SUPPER. (=Matthew 26. 17-80; Luke 
22, 7-23, 39; John 13, 21-30.) .See on Luke 22. 7-23, 39; and on 
John 13, 10, 11, 18, 19, 21-30, - 

2i-31, THE DESERTION OF JESUS BY His DISCIPLES, AND 
THE FALL OF PETER, FORETOLD. (=—Matthew 26. 31-35; 
Luke 22, 31-388; John 13. 36-38.) See on Luke 22, 3146, 

8242, THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. (=Matthew 26. 36- 
46; Luke 22, 39-46.) See on Luke 22, 3)-46, 

43-52, BETRAYAL AND APPREHENSION OF JESUS— 
FLIGHT OF His DISCIPLES. (=Matthew 26, 47-56; Luke 22, 
47-53; John 18. 1-12.) See on John 18, 1-12, 

53-72. JESUS ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM, 
CONDEMNED To DIz, AND SHAMEFULLY ENTREATED—THE 
FALL OF PETER. (=Matthew 26. 57-75; Luke 22, 54-71; 
John 18, 13-18, 24-27.) Had we only the first three Gospels, 
we should have concluded that our Lord was led imme- 
diately to Caiaphas, and had before the Council. But as the 
Sanhedrim could hardly have been brought together at the 
dead hour of night—by which time our Lord was in the 
hands of the officers sent to take Him—and as it was only 
“as soon as it was day” that the Council met (Luke 22, 
66), we should have had some difficulty in knowing what 
was done with Him during those intervening hours. In 
the Fourth Gospel, however, all this is cleared up, anda 
very important addition to our information is made(John 
18, 13, 14, 19-24), Let us endeavour to trace the events in 
the true order of succession, and in the detail supplied by 
a comparison of all the four streams of text. 

Jesus is brought privately before Annas, the Father-in-law 
of Caiaphas (John 18, 13, 14), 13. “And they led Him away 
to Annas first; for he was father-in-law to. Caiaphas, 
which was the high priest that same year.”’ This success- 
ful Annas, as ELLICoTT remarks, was appointed high 
priest by Quirinus, A. D, 12, and after holding the office for 
several years, was deposed by Valerius Gratius, Pilate’s 
predecessor in the procuratorship of Judea [JosmEPHuUS, 
Antiquities, xvill, 2,1, &c.], He appears, however, to have 
possessed vast influence, haying obtained the high priest- 
hood, not only for his son Eleazar, and his son-in-law Caia- 
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phas, but subsequently for four other sons, under the Jast 
of whom James, the brother of our Lord, was put to death 
(ib,, xx.9,1). It is thus highly probable that, besides hay- 
ing the title of ‘high priest”? merely as one who had filled 
the office, he to a great degree retained the powers he had 
formerly exercised, and came to be regarded practically 
as a kind of rightful high priest. 14. “ Now Caiaphas was 
he which gave counsel to the Jews, that it was expedient 
that one man should die for the people.” See on John il, 
50. What passed between Annas and our Lord during 
this interval the beloved disciple reserves till he has re- 
lated the beginning of Peter’s fall. To this, then, as re- 
corded by our own Evangelist, let us meanwhile listen. 
Peter obtains Access within the Quadrangle of the High 
Priest’s Residence, and Warms Himself at the Fire (v. 58, 54). 
53. And they led Jesus away to the high priest: and 
with him were assembied—or rather, ‘ there gathered to- 
gether unto him’—all the chief priests and the elders 
and the scribes—It was then a full and formal meeting of 
the Sanhedrim. Now, as the first three Evangelists place 
all Peter’s denials of his Lord after this, we should natu- 
rally conclude that they took place while our Lord stood 
before the Sanhedrim. But besides that the natural im- 
pression is that the scene around the fire took place over- 
night, the second crowing of the cock, if we are to credit an- 
cient writers, would occur about the beginning of the 
fourth watch, or between three and four in the morn- 
ing. By that time, however, the Council, had probably 
convened, being warned, perhaps, that they were to 
prepare for being called at any hour of the morning, 
should the Prisoner be successfully secured, If this be 
correct, it is pretty certain that only the last of Peter’s 
three denials would take place while our Lord was under 
trial before the Sanhedrim. One thing more may require 
explanation. If our Lord had to be transferred from the 
residence of Annas to that of Caiaphas, one is apt to won- 
der that there is no mention of His being marched from 
the one to the other. But the building, in all likelihood, 
was one and the same; in which case He would merely 
have to be taken perhaps across the court, from one 
chamber to another, 54. And Peter followed him afar 
off, even into—or ‘from afar, even to the interior of —the 
palace of the high priest—‘An Oriental house,’ says RoB- 
INSON, ‘is usually built around a quadrangular interior 
court; into which there is a passage (sometimes arched) 
through the front part of the house, closed next the street 
by a heavy folding gate, with a smaller wicket for single 
persons, kept by a porter, The interior court, often payed 
or flagged, and open to the sky, is the Aall, which our 
translators have rendered ‘palace,’ where the attend- 
ants made a fire; and the passage beneath the front of the 
house, from the street to this court, is the porch. The 
place where Jesus stood before the high priest may have 
been an open room, or place of audience on the ground- 
floor, in the rear or on one side of the court; such rooms, 
open in front, being customary. It was close upon the 
court, for Jesus heard all that was going on around the 
fire,and turned and looked upon Peter(Luke 22.61), And 
he sat with the servants, and warmed himself at the 
five—The graphic details, here omitted, are supplied in 
the other Gospels. John 18, 18, “And the servants and 
officers stood there (that is, in the hall, within the quad- 
rangle, open to the sky), who had made a fire of coals,” or 
‘charcoal’ (in a brazier probably), “ for it was cold,” John 
alone of all the Evangelists mentions the material, and 
the coldness of the night, as WEBSTER and WILKINSON re- 
mark, The elevated situation of Jerusalem, observes 
THOLUCK, renders it so cold about Easter as to make a 
watch-fire at night indispensable. ‘‘And Peter stood with 
them and warmed himself.” * He went in, says Matthew 
(26. 58), and sat with the servants fo see the end.’’ These two 
minute statements throw an interesting light on each 
other. His wishing to ‘‘see the end,” or issue of these 
proceedings, was what led him into the palace, for he evi- 
dently feared the worst. But once in, the serpent-coil is 
drawn closer; it is a cold night, and why should not he 
take advantage of the fire as well as others? Besides, in 
the talk of the crowd about the all-engrossing topic he 
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may pick up something which he would like to hear. 
Poor Peter! But now, let us leave him warming himself 
at the fire, and listening to the hum of talk about this 
strange case by which the subordinate officials, passing 
to and fro and crowding around the fire in this open 
court, would while away the time; and, following what 
appears the order of the Evangelical Narrative, let us 
turn to Peter’s Lord. 

_ Jesus is Interrogated by Annas—His Dignijied Reply—Is 
treated with Indignity by one of the Officials—His Meek Re- 
buke (John 18.19-23). We have seen that it is only the 
Fourth Evangelist who tells us that our Lord was sent to 
Annas first, over-night, until the Sanhedrim could be got 
together at earliest dawn. We have now, in the same 
Gospel, the deeply instructive scene that passed during 
this non-official interview. 19. “The high priest [Annas] 
then asked Jesus of His disciples and of His doctrine”’— 
probably to entrap Him into some statements which 
might be used against Him at the trial. From our Lord’s 
answer it would seem that “His disciples” were under- 
stood to be some secret party. 20. ‘Jesus answered him, 
I spake onenly to the world’’—ef. ch.7.4. He speaks of His 
public teaching as now a past thing—as now all over. ‘‘I 
ever taught in the synagogue and in the temple, whither 
the Jews always resort,” courting publicity, though with 
sublime noiselessness, ‘‘and in secret have I said no- 
thing’’—rather, ‘spake I nothing;’ that is, nothing differ- 
ent from what He taught in public: all His private com- 
munications with the Twelve being but explanations and 
developments of His public teaching. (Cf. Isaiah 45. 19; 
48.16). 21, ‘‘ Why askest thou Me? ask them which heard 
Me what I have said to them'’—rather, ‘what I said unto 
them :’ “behold, they know what I said.” From this 
mode of replying, it is evident that our Lord saw the at- 
tempt to draw Him into self-crimination, and resented it 
by falling back upon the right. of every accused party to 
have some charge laid against Him by competent wit- 
nesses, 22. ‘‘And when He had thus spoken, one of the 
officers which stood by struck Jesus with the palm of his 
hand, saying, Answerest thou the high priest so?” (see 
Isaiah 50.6). It would seem from Acts 23, 2 that this sum- 
mary and undignified way of punishing what was deemed 
insolence in the accused had the sanction even of the 
high priests themselves, 23. ‘Jesus answered him, If I 
have spoken evil’’—rather, ‘If I spoke evil,’ in reply to 
the high priest, ‘‘bear witness of the evil; but if well, 
why smitest thou Me?” He does not say, ‘if not evil,’ as 
if His reply had been merely unobjectionable; but “if 
well,” which seems to challenge something altogether fit- 
ting in the remonstrance He had addressed to the high 
priest, From our Lord’s procedure:here, by the way, it is 
evident enough that His own precept in the Sermon on 
the Mount—that when smitten on theone cheek we are to 
turn to the smiter the other also (Matthew 5. 39)—is not to 
be taken to the letter. 

Annas Sends Jesus to Cnkavane (v, 24). 24. “ [Now] Annas 
had sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the high priest.” On 
the meaning of this verse there is much diversity of opin- 
ion; and according as we understand it will be the con- 
clusion we come to, whether there was but one hearing of 
our Lord before Annas and Caiaphas together, or whether, 
according to the view we have given above, there were 
two hearings—a preliminary and informal one before 
Annas, and a formal and official one before Caiaphas and 
the Sanhedrim. If our translators have given the right 


sense of the verse, there was but one hearing before Caia- ~ 


phas; and then this 24th verse is to be read as a parenthe- 
sis, merely supplementing what was said inv. 13, This is 
the view of CALVIN, BnzA, GROTIUS, BENGEL, DE WETTE, 
MEYER, Luckr, THoLUCK. But there are decided objec- 
tions to this view. First. We cannot but think that the 
natural sense of the whole passage, embracing v, 13, 14 and 
19-24, is that.of a preliminary non-official hearing before 
“ Annas first,” the particulars of which are accordingly 
recorded; and then of a transference of our Lord from 
Annas to Caiaphas. Second. On the other view, it is not 
easy toisee why the Evangelist: should not have inserted 
v Uimmediately after v. 13; or rather, how he could well 
53 
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have done otherwise. As it stands, it is not only quite 
out of its proper place, but comes in most perplexingly, 
Whereas, if we take it as a simple statement of fact, that 
after Annas had finished his interview with Jesus, as re- 
corded in v. 19-23, he transferred Him to Caiaphas to be 
formally tried, all is clear and natural, Third. The plu- 
perfect sense ‘‘had sent” is in the translation only; the 
sense of the original word being simply ‘sent.’ And 
though there are cases where the aorist here used has the 
sense of an English pluperfect, this sense is not to be put 
upon it unless it be obvious and indisputable, Here that 
is so far from being the case, that the pluperfect ‘had 
sent’ is rather an unwarrantable interpretation than a 
simple éransilation of the word; informing the reader that, 
according to the view of our translators, our Lord “had been” 
sent to Caiaphas before the interview just recorded by 
the Evangelist; whereas, if we translate the verse liter- 
ally—Annas sent Him bound unto Caiaphas the high 
priest’—we get just the information we expect, that 
Annas, having merely “precognosced” the prisoner, hoping 
to draw something out of Him, “sent Him to Caiaphas” 
to be formally tried before the proper tribunal. This is 
the view of CHRyYsO0sSTOM and AUGUSTIN among the 
Fathers; and of the moderns, of OLSHAUSEN, SCHLEIER- 
MACHER, NEANDER, EBRARD, WIESELER, LANGE, LuT- 
HARDT. This brings us back to the text of our second 
Gospel, and in it to— 

The Judicial Trial and Condemnation of the Lord Jesus by 
the Sanhedrim (v, 55-64), But let the reader observe, that 
though this is introduced by the Evangelist before any 
of the denials of Peter are recorded, we have giyen rea- 
sons for concluding that probably the jirst two denials took 
place while our Lord was with Annas, and the last only 
during the trial before the Sanhedrim. 55, And the 
chief priests and all the council sought for witness 
against Jesus to put him to death—Matthew (26. 59) says 
they ‘“‘sought false witness.” They knew they could find 
nothing valid; but having their Prisoner to bring before 
Pilate, they behooved to make a case—and found none— 
none that would suit their purpose, or make a decent 
ground of charge before Pilate. 56. For many bear- 
false witness against him—From their debasing them- 
selves to * seek’? them, we are led to infer that they wero- 
bribed to bear false witness; though there are never want- 
ing sycophants enough, ready to sell themselves for 
naught, if they may but get a smile from those above 


them: see a similar scene in Acts 6, 11-14, How is one: © 


reminded here of that complaint, “ False witnesses did’ 
rise up: they laid to my charge things that I knew not” 
(Psalm 31. 11)!—but their witness agreed not together 
—If even two of them had been agreed, it would haye 
been greedily enough laid hold of, as all that the law in- 
sisted upon even in capital cases (Deuteronomy 17..6), 
But even in this they failed. One cannot but admire the 
providence which secured this result; since, on the one 
hand, it seems astonishing that those unscrupulous 
prosecutors and their ready tools should so bungle a 
business in which they felt their whole interests bound 
up, and, on the other hand, if they had«succeeded in. 
making even a plausible case, the effect on the progress 
of the Gospel might for a time have been injurious. But 
at the very time when His enemies were saying, ‘‘God 
hath forsaken Him; persecute and take Him; for there 
is none to deliver Him” (Psalm 71, 11), He whose Witness 
He was and whose work He was doing was keeping Him 
as the apple of His eye, and while He was making the 
wrath of man to praise Him, was restraining the re- 
mainder of that wrath (Psalm 76, 10). 5%. Amd there 
arose certain, and bare false witness against him— 
Matthew (26. 60) is more precise here: “At the last came 
two false witnesses.’’ As no two had before agreed in 
anything, they felt it necessary to secure a duplicate tes- 
timony to something, but they were long of succeeding, 
And what was it, when at length it was brought forward? 
—saying, 58. We heard him say, I will destroy this 
temple that is made with hands, and within three 
days TI will build another made without hands—On 
this charge, observe, first, that eager as His enemies were 
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to find criminal matter against our Lord, they had to zo 
back to the outset of His ministry, His first visit to Jeru- 
salem, more than three years before this, In all that He 
said and did after that, though ever increasing in bold- 
ness, they could find nothing. Next, that even then, they 
fix only on one speech, of two or three words, which they 
dared to adduce against Him, Further, they most mani- 
festly pervert the speech of our Lord. We say not this 
because in Mark’s form of it it differs from the report of 
the words given by the Iourth Evangelist (John 2, 18-22)— 
the only one of the Evangelists who reports it all, or 
mentions even any visit paid by our Lord to Jerusalem 
before His last—but because the one report bears truth, 
and the other falsehood, on its face, When our Lord said 
on that occasion, “‘ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up,” they might, for a moment, have under- 
stood Him to refer to the temple out of whose courts He 
had swept the buyers and sellers, But after they had ex- 
pressed their astonishment at His words, in that sense of 
them, and reasoned upon the time it had taken to rear 
the temple as it then stood, since no answer to this appears 
to have been given by our Lord, itis hardly conceivable 
that they should continue in the persuasion that this 
was really His meaning. But finally, even if the more 
ignorant among them had done so, itis next to certain 
that the ecclesiastics, who were the prosecutors in this case, 
did not believe that this was His meaning. For in less than 
three days after this they went to Pilate, saying, “Sir, we 
remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
after three days I will rise again’ (Matthew 27. 63), Now 
what utterance of Christ known to His enemies, could 
this refer to, if not to this very saying about. destroying 
and rearing up the temple? And if so,it puts it beyond 
a doubt that by this time, at least, they were perfectly 
aware that our Lord’s words referred to His death by their 
hands and His resurrection by His own. But this is con- 
firmed by the next verse. 59. But neither so did their 
witness agree together—i.e., not even as to so brief a 
speech, consisting of but a few words, was there such a 
concurrence in their mode of reporting it as to make out 
adecent case. In such a charge everything depended on the 
very terms alleged to have been used. For every one must 
see that a very slight turn, either way, given to such 
words, would make them either something like indictable 
matter, or else. a ridiculous ground for a criminal charge— 
would either give them a colourable pretext for the charge 
of impiety which they were bent on making out, or else 
make the whole saying appear, on the worst view that 
could be taken of it, as merely some mystical or empty 
boast. 60. Answerest thou nothing? what is it which 
these witness against thee t—Clearly, they felt that their 
case had failed, and by this artful question the high priest 
hoped to get from his own mouth what they had in vain 
tried to obtain from their false and contradictory wit- 
nesses, But in this, too, they failed. 6%. But he held 
his peace, and answered nothing—This must have non- 
plussed them, But they were not to be easily baulked of 
their object. Again the high priest—arose (Matthew 26. 
62), matters having now come to a crisis, and—asked 
him, and safd unto him, Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed?—Why our Lord should have answered 
this question, when He was silent as to the former, we 
might not have quite seen, but for Matthew, who says (26. 
63) that the high priest put Him upon solemn oath, saying, 
“Tadjure thee by the living God, that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” Such an adjuration 
was understood to render an answer legally necessary 
(Leviticus 5.1). 62, And Jesus said, I am—or, as in Mat- 
thew 26. 64, “Thou hast said [it].””. In Luke, however (22, 
70), the answer, “ Ye say that I am,” should be rendered— 
as DE WETTE, MEYER, ELLicorr, and the best critics 
agree that the preposition requires—‘ Ye say [it], for I am 
[so].’ Some words, however, were spoken by our Lord 
before giving His answer to this solemn question. These 
are recorded by Luke alone (22. 67, 68): “Art thou the 
Christ (they asked)? tell us. And He said unto them, If 
I tell you, ye will not beliéve: and if IL also ask’—or ‘in- 
terrogate’—“you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go," 
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This seems to have been uttered before giving His direct - 
answer, as a calm remonstrance and dignified protest 
against the prejudgment of His case and the unfairness 
of their mode of procedure. But now let us hear the rest 
of the answer, in which the conscious majesty of Jesus 
breaks forth from behind the dark cloud which overhung 
Him as He stood before the Council—and (in that charac- 
ter) ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right 
hand of power, and coming in the clonds of heaven— 
In Matthew (26. 64) a slightly different but interesting 
turn is given to it by one word: “Thou hast said [it}: nev- 
ertheless’’—We prefer this sense of the word to ‘ besides,’ 
which some recent critics decide for—‘I say unto you, 
Hereafter shall ye see the Son of mansiton the righthand 
of power, and coming in the clouds of heayen,.’’ The word 
rendered ‘‘hereafter” means, not ‘at some future time’ 
(as now ‘hereafter’? commonly does), but what the Eng- 
lish word originally signified, ‘after here,’ ‘after now,’ or 
‘from this time.’ Accordingly, in Luke 22. 69, the words 
used mean ‘from now.’ So that though the reference we 
have given it to the day of His glorious Second Appear- 
ing is too obvious to admit of doubt, He would, by using 
the expression, ‘From this time,’ convey the important 
thought which He had before expressed, immediately 
after the traitor left the Supper-table to do his dark 
work, ‘ow is the Son of man glorified” (John 13. 31), At 
this moment, and by this speech, did He “witness the 
good confession” emphatically and properly, as the apos- 
tle says, 1 Timothy 6. 13. Our translators render the 
words there, ‘‘ Who before Pontius Pilate witnessed ;’’ re-) 
ferring it to the admission of His being a King,in the 
presence of Cresar’s own chief representative. But it 
should be rendered, as LUTHER renders if, and as the best 
interpreters now understand it, ‘Who under Pontius Pi- 
late witnessed,’ &c. In this view of it, the apostle is re- 
ferring not to what our Lord confessed before Pilate— 
which, though noble, was not of such primary import- 
ance—but to that sublime confession which, under Pi-+ 
late’s administration, He witnessed before the only com- 
petent tribunal on such occasions, the Supreme Eeele- 
siastical Council of God’s chosen nation, that He was THE 
MESSIAH, and THE SON OF THE BLESSED ONE; in the 
former word owning His Supreme Oficial, in the latter 
His Supreme Personal, Dignity, 63. Then the high 
priest rent his clothes—On this expression of horror of 
blasphemy, see 2 Kings 18, 37—and saith, What need we 
any further witmesses?t 64. Ye have heard the blas- 
phemy—(See John 10. 33.) In Luke (22. 71), ‘‘ For we our- 
selves have heard of his own mouth’’—an affectation of 
religious horror. what think ye?— Say what the yver- 
dict is to be. And they all condemned him to be 
guilty of death—or of a capital crime, which blasphemy 
against God was according to the Jewish law (Leyiticus 
24,16). Yet not absolutely all; for Joseph of Arimathea, “a 
good man and a just,” was one of that Council, and ‘he 
was not a consenting party to the counsel and deed of 
them,’ for that is the strict sense of the words of Luke 
23. 50,51. Probably he absented himself, and Wicodemus 
also, from this meeting of the Council, the temper of 
which they would know too well to expect their yoice to 
be listened to; and in that case, the words of our Evan 
gelist are to be taken strictly, that, without one dissen- 
tient voice, “all (present) condemned him to be guilty of 
death.” 

The Blessed One is now Shamefully Entreated (v. 65). 
Every word here must be carefully observed, and the 
seyeral accounts put together, that we may lose none of 
the awful indignities about to be described. 65, And 
some began to spit on him —or, as in Matthew 26, 67, “to 
spit in {or ‘into’] His face.” Luke (22. 63) says in-addi- 
tion, ““And the men that held Jesus mocked him’’—or 
cast their jeers at Him—and to cover his face—or ‘to 
blindfold him’ (as in Luke 22.64)—and to buffet him— 
Luke’s word, which is rendered ‘‘smote Him” (22, 68), is 
a stronger one, conveying an idea for which we have an > 
exact equivalent in English, but one too collognial te be 
inserted here—and began to say unto him, Prophesy— 
In Matthew 26, 68 this is given more fully: “ Prophesy 
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unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote thee?” The 
sarcastic fling at Him as “the Christ,’ and the demand of 
Him in this character to name the unseen perpetrator of 
the blows inflicted on Him, was in them as infamous as 
to Him if must have been, and was intended to be, sting- 
ing. and the servants did strike him with the palms 
of their hands—or “struck Himi on the face” (Luke 22, 64). 
Ahi! Well did He say prophetically, in that Messianic 
prediction which we have often referred to, “I gave my 
back to the smiters, and my checks to them that plucked 
off the hair: I hid not my face from shame and spit- 
ting?’ (Isaiah 50.6). “And many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against Him” (Luke 22, 65). This 
general statement is important, as showing that virulent 
and varied as were the recorded affronts put upon Him, 
they are but a small specimen of What He endured on that 
dark occasion. 

Peter’s FIRST DENIAL of his Lord (v. 66-68), 66. And as 
Peter was beneath in the palace—This little word “be- 
neath”—one of our Evangelist’s graphic touches—is most 
important for the right understanding of what we may 
call the topography of the scene. We must take it in con- 
nection with Matthew’s word (26.69): “Now Peter sat 
without in the palace”—or quadrangular court, in the 
centre of which the fire would be burning; and crowding 
around and buzzing about it would be the menials and 
others who had been admitted within the court. At 
the upper end of this courf, probably, would be the 
memorable chamber in which the trial was held—open 
to the court, likely, and not far from the fire (as we 
gather from Luke 22. 61), but on a higher level; for (as 
our verse says) the court, with Peter in it, was “beneath” 
it. The ascent to the Council chamber was perhaps by a 
short flight of steps. If the reader will bear this expla- 
nation in mind, he will find the intensely interesting 
details which follow more intelligible. there cometh 
ene of the maids of the high priest—“ the damsel that 
kept the door” (John 18. 17). The Jews seem to have 
employed women as porters of their doors (Acts 12. 18). 
67, Amd when she saw Peter warming himself, she 
looked upon him—Luke (22.56) is here more graphic; 
“Buta certain maid beheld him as he sat by the fire’— 
tit., “by the light,’ which, shining full upon him, revealed 
him to the girl—‘‘and earnestly looked upon him”—or, 
‘fixed her gaze upon him.’ His demeanour and timidity, 
which must have attracted notice, as so generally hap- 
pens, ‘leading,’ says OLSHAUSEN, ‘to the recognition. of 
hin’—and said, And thou also wast with Jesus of 
Nazareth— with Jesus the Nazarene,’ or, ‘ with Jesus.of 
Galilee” (Matthew 26. 69). The sense of this is. given in 
John’s report of it (18.17), “Art not thou also one of this 
man’s disciples?” i:e.; thou as well as “that other dis- 
ciple,” whom she knew to be one, but did not challenge, 
perceiving that he was a privileged person. In Luke (22, 
66) it is given as a remark made by the maid to oneof the 
bystanders—“ this man was also with Him.’ If so ex- 
pressed in Peter’s hearing—drawing upon him the eyes 
of every one that heard it (as we know it did, Matthew 
26.70), and compelling him to answer to it—that would 
explain the different forms of the report naturally 


enough. Butin such a case this is of no real importance. 


68. But he denied—‘ before all’ (Matthew 26, 70)—say~= 
ing, I know not, neither understand I what thou 
sayest—in Luke, “I know Him not.” And he went out 
into the porch—the vestibule leading to the street—no 
doubt finding the fire-place too hot for him; possibly also 
with the hope of escaping—but that was not to be, and 
perhaps he dreaded that too. Doubtless by this time his 
mind would be getting into a sea of commotion, and 
would fluctuate every moment in its resolves. AND THE 
COCK CREW. See on Luke 22.34, This, then, was the 
First Denial. 

Peter’s SECOND DENIAL of his Lord (v. 69,70), There is 
here a verbal difference among the Evangelists, which, 
without some information which has been withheld, 
cannot be quite extricated. 69, And a maid saw him 
agaim—or, ‘a girl.’ It might be rendered ‘the girl;’ but 
this would not necessarily mean the same one as before, 


MARK XIV. 


The Redeemer’s Look upon Peter. 


but might, and probably does, mean just the female who 
had charge of the door or gate near which Peter now was, 
Accordingly, in Matthew 26.71, she is expressly called 
“another [maid].”’ But in Luke it is a male servant: 
“And after a little while (from the time of the first denial) 
another’’—i, e., as the word signifies, ‘another male’ sery- 
ant. But there is no real difficulty, as the challenge, 
probably, after being made by one was reiterated -by 
another, Accordingly, in John, it is, “ They said therefore 
unto him,” &c., as if more than one challenged him at 
once—and began to say to them that stood by, This is 
one of them —or, as in Matthew 26. 71—“ This [fellow] was 
also with Jesus the Nazarene.’ 70. And he denied it 
again—In Luke, ‘‘Man,I am not.” But worst of all in 
Matthew—‘‘And again he denied with an oath, I do not 
know the man” (26.72), This was the Second Denial, more 
vehement, alas! than the first, __ 

Peter’s THIRD DENIAL of his Lord (v, 70-72). 70. Anda 
little after—“ about the space of one hour after” (Luke 
22, 59)—they that stood by said again to Peter, Surely 
thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, and 
thy speech agreeth therete—‘ bewrayeth (or ‘discover- 
eth’) thee” (Matthew 26. 73), In Luke it is ‘‘Another confi- 
dently affirmed, saying, Of a truth this [fellow] also was 
with him: for he is a Galilean.’ The Galilean dialect 
had a more Syrian cast than that of Judea. Jf Peter had 
held his peace, this peculiarity had not been observed; but 
hoping, probably, to put them off the scent by joining in 
the fireside talk, he only thus discovered himself. The 
Fourth Gospel is particularly interesting here: “One of 
the servants of the high priest, being his kinsman (or 
kinsman to him) whose ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not I 
see thee in the garden with Him?” (John 18. 26.) No 
doubt his relationship to Malchus drew his attention to 
the man who had smitten him, and this enabled him to 
identify Peter. ‘Sad reprisals!’ exclaims BENGEL. Poor 
Peter! Thou art caught in thine own toils; but like a 
wild bull in a net, thou wilt toss and rage, filling up the 
measure of thy terrible declension hy one more denial of 
thy Lord, and that the foulest of all, 71. But he began 
to curse—‘anathematize,’ or wish himself accursed if 
what he was now to say was not true—and to swear—or 
to take a solemn oath—saying, I know not this man of 
whom ye speak. 72. 4nd THE SECOND TIME THE 
COCK CREW. The other three Evangelists, who mention 
but one crowing of the cock—and that not the first, but 
the second and last one of Mark—all say the cock crew 
“immediately,” but Luke says, “ lLnmediately, while he 
yet spake, the cock crew” (22,,60).,. Alas !—But now comes 
the wonderful sequel, 

The Redeemer’s Look upon Peter, and Peter's Bitter Tears 
(v, 72; Luke 22, 61, 62), It has been observed that while 
the beloved disciple is the only one of the four Evangel- 
ists who does not record the repentance of Peter, he is the 
only one of the four who records the affecting and most 
beautiful scene of his complete restoration. (John 21, 15- 
17.) Luke 22. 61: ‘‘And the Lord turned and looked upon 
Peter.’ How? it will be asked. We answer, From the 
chamber in which the trial was going on, in the direction 
of the court where Peter then stood—in the way already 
explained, See on v, 66. Our Second Evangelist makes 
no mention of this look, but dwells on the warning of his 
Lord about the double crowing of the cock, which would 
announce his triple fall, as what rushed stingingly to his 
recollection and made him dissolve in tears. And Peter 
called to mind the word that Jesus said unto him, Be- 
fore the cock crow twice, thou shalt deny me thrice, 
And when he thought thereon, he wept—To the same 
effect is the statement.of the First Evangelist (Matthew 
26, 75), save thal like ‘‘the beloved physician,” he notices 
the “‘ bitterness’ of the weeping. The most precious link, 
however, in the whole chain of circumstances in this 
scene is beyond doubt that “look” of deepest, tenderest 
import reported by Luke alone. Who can tell what 
lightning flashes of wounded love and piercing reproach 
shot from that look” through the eye of Peter into his 
heart! “And Peter remembered the word of the Lord, 
how He had said unto him, Before the cock’ crow, thou 
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The Resurrection Announced to the Women. 


shalt deny Me thrice. And Peter went out and wept 
bitterly.” How different from the sequel of Judas’ act! 
Doubtless the hearts of the two men towards the Saviour 
were perfectly different from the first; and the treason of 
Judas was but the consummation of the wretched man’s 
resistance of the blaze of light in the midst of which he 
had lived for three years, while Peter’s denial was but a 
momentary obscuration of the heavenly light and love 
to his Master which ruled his life. But the immediate 
cause of the blessed revulsion which made Peter ‘*‘ weep 
bitterly’ was, beyond all doubt, this heart-piercing 
“Jook” which his Lord gave him, And remembering the 
Saviour’s own words at the table, “Simon, Simon, Satan 
hath desired to haye you, that he may sift you as wheat; 
but I prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not,” may we not say 
that this prayer fetched down all that there was in that “look” 
to pierce and break the heart of Peter, to keep it from 
despair, to work in it “repentance unto salvation not to 
be repented of,” and at length, under other healing 
touches, to “restore his soul?” (See on Mark 16. 7.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-20. JEsusS 18 BROUGHT BEFORE PILATE—AT A 
SECOND HEARING, PILATE, AFTER SEEKING TO RELEASE 
Him, DELIVERS HIM UP— AFTER BEING CRUELLY EN- 
TREATED, HE 1s LED AWAY TO BE CRUCIFIED. (=Mat- 
thew 26.1, 2,11-31; Luke 23, 1-6, 13-25; John 18. 28-19, 16.) 
See on John 18, 28-19. 16. 

21-87. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF THE LORD JESUS, 
(=Matthew 27, 32-50; Luke 23. 26-46; John 19. 17-30.) See 
on John 19, 17-30, 

38847. SIGNS AND CIRCUMSTANCES FOLLOWING THE 
DEATH OF THE LORD JESUS.—HE IS TAKEN DOWN FROM 
THE CROSS AND BURIED—THE SEPULCHRE IS GUARDED. 
(=Matthew 27. 51-66; Luke 23. 45, 47-56; John 19. 31-42.) See 
on Matthew 27. 51-56; and on John 19. 31-42. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-20. ANGELIC ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE WOMEN ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK, THAT CHRIST IS RISEN— 
His APPEARANCES AFTER HIS RESURRECTION—HIS AS- 
CENSION—TRIUMPHANT PROCLAMATION OF His GOSPEL. 
(=Matthew 28. 1-10, 16-20; Luke 24. 1-51; John 20, 1, 2, 11-29.) 

The Resurrection Announced to the Women (v. 1-8). 1. And 
when the sabbath was past—that is, at sunset of our Sat- 
urday—Mary Magdalene—see on Luke 8.2—and Mary 
the mother of James—James the Less (see on ch. 15, 40)— 
and Salome—the mother of Zebedee’s sons (ef. ch. 15. 40 
with Matthew 27. 56)—had bought sweet spices, that 
they might come and anoint him—The word is simply 
‘bonght.’ But our translators are perhaps right in ren- 
dering it here ‘had bought,’ since it would appear, from 
Luke 23. 56, that they had purchased them immediately 
after the Crucifixion, on the Friday evening, during the 
short interval that remained to them before sunset, when 
the sabbath rest began; and that they had only deferred 
using them to anoint the body till the sabbath rest 
should be over. On this “anointing,” see on John 19, 40, 
2. And very early in the morning—see on Matthew 28. 
1—the first day of the week, they came unto the sepul- 
cehre at the rising of the sun—not quite literally, but ‘at 
earliest dawn,’ according toa way of speaking not un- 
common, and occurring sometimes in the Old Testament, 
Thus our Lord rose'on the third day; having lain in the 
grave part of Friday, the whole of Saturday, and part of 
the following Firstday. 3. And they said among them- 
selwes—as they were approaching the sacred spot—Who 
shall roll us away the stone from the door of the 
sepulchre? ,.. for it was very great—On reaching 
it they find their difficulty gone—the stone already rolled 
away by an unseen hand. And are there no others who, 
when advancing to duty in the face of appalling difficulties, 
Jind their stone also rolled away? 5. And entering into 
the sepulchre, they saw a young man—In Matthew 2. 
2 he is called “the angel of the Lord;”’ but here he is de- 
reribed as he appeared to the eye, in the bloom of a life 
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MARK XV, XVI. Appearances of Jesus after His Resurrection. 


that knows no decay. In Matthew he is represented as, 
sitting on the stone outside the sepulchre; but since even. 
there he says, ‘‘ Come, see the place where the Lord lay” 
(28. 6), he seems, as ALFORD says, to have gone in with 
them from without; only awaiting their arrival to ac- 
company them into the hallowed spot, and instruct them 
about it. Sitting on the right side—having respect to 
the position in which His Lord had lain there, This trait 
is peculiar to Mark; but ef. Luke 1. 11—elethed in a long 
white garment—On its length, see Isaiah 6.1; and on its 
whiteness, see on Matthew 28,3—and they were af- 
frighted. 6. And he saith unto them, Be not af- 
frighted—a stronger word than “Fear not” in Matthew, 
Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, which was crucified— the 
Nazarene, the Crucified.’ he is risen; he is not here— 
See on Luke 24. 5, 6—behold the place where they laid 
him—See on Matthew 28.6. 7. But go your way, tell 
his disciples and Peter—This Second Gospel, being drawn 
up—as all the earliest tradition states—wnder the eye of 
Peter, or from materials chiefly furnished by him, there 
is something deeply affecting in the preservation of this 
little clause by Mark alone—that he goeth before you 
into Galilee; there shall ye see him, as he said unto 
you—See on Matthew 28.7. 8. And they went out 
quickly, and fied from the sepulchre; for they trem- 
bled and were amazed —‘for tremor and amazement 
seized them ’—neither said they anything to any man; 
for they were afraid—How intensely natural and simple 
is this! 

Appearances of Jesus after His Resurrection (v. 9-18). 9. 
Now when Jesus was risen early the first day of the 
week, be appeared first to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom he had cast seven devils—There is some diffi- 
culty here, and different ways of removing it have been 
adopted. She had gone with the other women to the sep- 
ulchre (v. 1), parting from them, perhaps, before their in- 
terview with the angel, and on finding Peter and John 
she had come with them back to the spot; and it was at 
this second visit, it would seem, that Jesus appeared to 
this Mary, as detailed in John 20. 11-18. Toa woman waa 
this honour given to be the first that saw the risen Redeemer ; 
and that woman was NOT his virgin-mother. 11. And they, 
when they had heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen of her, believed not—This, which is once and again 
repeated of them all, is most important in its bearing on 
their subsequent testimony to His resurrection at the risk 
of life itself, 12. After that he appeared in another 
form —(cf. Luke 24. 16)—unto two of them as they 
walked, and went into the country —The reference 
here, of course, is to His manifestation to the two disciples 
going to Emmaus, so exquisitely told by the Third Eyan- 
gelist (see on Luke 24, 13, &c.). 12. And they went and 
told it unto the residue: neither believed they them 
...15. And he said unto them, Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the Gospel to every creature—See 
on John 20, 19-23; and on Luke 24, 3649, 16. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized—BPaptism is here put for the ex- 
ternal signature of the inner faith of the heart, just as 
“confessing with the mouth” is in Romans 10, 10; and 
there also as here this outward manifestation, once men- 
tioned as the proper fruit of faith, is not repeated in what 
follows (Romans 10. 11)—shall be saved; but he that be-_ 
lieveth not shall be damned—These awful issues of the 
reception or rejection of the Gospel, though often recorded 
in other connections, are given in this connection only 
by Mark. 17. And these signs shall follow them that 
believe ... 18, They shall take up serpents, &c.—These 
two verses also are peculiar to Mark. ; , 

The Ascension and Triumphant Proclamation of the Gospet 
thereafter (v. 19-20). 19. So then after the Lord—an epi- 
thet applied to Jesus by this Evangelist only in the two 
concluding verses, when He comes to His glorious Ascen~ 
sion and its subsequent fruits. It is most frequent in 
Luke—had spoken unto them, he was received up into 
heaven —See on Luke 24, 50,51—and sat on the right. 
hand of God—This great truth is here only related as a 
fact in the Gospel history. In that exalted attitude He 
appeared to Stephen (Acts 7. 55, 56); and it is thereafter 





Introduction. LUKE. Introduet fou. 


perpetually referred toas His proper condition in glory. the Acts of the Apostles, where He who directed all the 
20. And they went forth, and preached everywhere, movements of the infant Church is perpetually styled 
the Lord working with them, and confirmimg the “Tux Lorp;” thus illustrating His own promise for the 
word with signs following. Amen,—We havein this founding and building up of the Church, ‘Lo, I am wiry 
closing verse a most important link of connection with you alway!’ 





al THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


Ss. LUKE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE writer of this Gospel is universally allowed to have been Lucas (an abbreviated form of Lucanus, as Silas of 
Silvanus), though he is not expressly named either in the Gospel or in the Acts. From Colossians 4. 14 we learn that 
he was a “physician ;” and by comparing that verse with v. 10, I—in which the apostle enumerates all those of the 
circumcision who were then with him, but does not mention Luke, though he immediately afterwards sends a saluta- 
tion from: him—vwe gather that Luke was nota born Jew. Some have thought he was a freed-man (libertinus), as the 
Romans devolved the healing art on persons of this ciass and on their slaves, as an occupation beneath themselves. 
His intimate acquaintance with Jewish customs, and his facility in Hebraic Greek, seem to show that he was an early 
convert to the Jewish faith; and this is curiously confirmed by Acts 21. 27-29, where we find the Jews enraged at Paul's 
supposed introduction of Greeks into the temple, because they had seen ‘“‘Trophimus the Ephesian” with him; and 
as we know that Luke was with Paul on thatoccasion, it would seem that they had taken him fora Jew, as they made 
no mention of him. On the other hand, his fluency in classical Greek confirms his Gentile origin. The time when 
he joined Paul’s company is clearly indicated in the Acts by his changing (at ch. 16, 10) from the third person singular 
\‘‘he’’) to the first person plural (‘we’). From that time he hardly ever left the apostle till near the period of his 
martyrdom (2 Timothy 4.111). EusEBrus makes hima native of Antioch. If so, he would have every advantage for 
cultivating the literature of Greece and such medical knowledge as was then possessed. That he died a natura] 
death is generally agreed among the ancients; GREGORY NAZIANZEN alone affirming that he died a martyr. 

The time and place of the publication of his Gospel are alike uncertain. But we can approximate to it. It must at 
any rate have been issued’ before the Acts, for there the ‘Gospel’ is expressly referred lo as the same author’s 
“‘former treatise” (Acts l. 1). Now the book of the Acts was not published for two whole years after Paul’s arrival as 
a prisoner at Rome, for it concludes with a reference to this period; but probably it was published soon after that, 
which would appear to have been early in the year 63. Before that time, then, we have reason to believe that the 
Gospel of Luke was in circulation, though the majority of critics make it later. If we date it somewhere between 
A. D. 50 and 60, we shall probably be near the truth; but nearer it we cannot with any certainty come, Conjectures as 
to the place of publication are too uncertain to be mentioned here. 

That it was addressed, in the first instance, to Gentile readers, is beyond doubt. This is no more, as DAVIDSON re- 
marks (‘ Introduction,’ p. 186), than was to have been expected from the companion of an ‘apostle of the Gentiles,’ 
who had witnessed marvellous changes in the condition of many heathens by the reception of the Gospel. But the 
explanations in his Gospel of things known to every Jew, and which could only be intended for Gentile readers, 
make this quite plain—see chs, 1. 26; 4.31; 8. 26; 21.37; 22.1; 24.13. A number of other minute particulars, both of things 
inserted and of things omitted, confirm the conclusion that it was Gentiles whom this Evangelist had in the first in- 
stance in view. ; 

We have already adverted to the classical style of Greek which this Evangelist writes—just what might have been 
expected from an educated Greek and travelled physician, But we have also observed that along with this he shows 
a wonderful flexibility of style, so much so, that when he comes to relate transactions wholly Jewish, where the 
Speakers and actors and incidents are all Jewish, he writes in such Jewish Greek as one would do who had never 
been out of Palestine or mixed with any but Jews. In Da CostA’s ‘Four Witnesses’ will be found some traces of 
‘the beloved physician’ in this Gospel. But far more striking and important are the traces in it of his intimate connec- 
tion with the apostle of the Gentiles. Thatone who was so long and so constantly in the society of that master-mind 
has in such a work as this shown no traces of that connection, no stamp of that mind, is hardly to be believed. Wri- 
ters of Introductions seem not to see it, and take no notice of it. But those who look into the interior of it will.soon 
discoyer evidences enough in it of a Pauline cast of mind. Referring for a number of details to DA Cosra, we notice 
here only two examples: In 1 Corinthians 11, 23, Paul ascribes to an express revelation from Christ Himself the ac- 
count of the Institution of the Lord’s Supper which he there gives. Now, if we find this account differing in small yet 
striking particulars from the accounts given by Matthew and Mark, but agreeing to the letter-with Luke’s account, 
it can hardly admit of a doubt that the one had it from the other; and in that case, of course, it was Luke that had 
it from Paul. Now Matthew and Mark both say of the Cup,‘ This is my hlood of the New Testament;’’ while Paul 
and Luke say, In identical terms, ‘‘ This cup is the New Testament in My blood.” Further, Luke says, “ Likewise also 
the eup after supper, saying,” &c.; while Paul says, “After the same manner He took the cup when He had supped, 
saying,” &c.; whereas neither Matthew nor Mark mention that this was after supper. But still more striking is 
another point of coincidence in this case. Matthew and Mark both say of the Bread merely this: ‘Take, eat; this is 
My body ;”’ whereas Paul says, “Take, eat, this is My body, which is broken for you,” and Luke, “This is My body, 
which is given for you.”’ And while Paul adds the precious clause, “ This do in 1ememodrance of Me,” Luke does the same, 
in identical terms, How can one who reflects on this resist the conviction of a Pauline stamp in this Gospel? The 
other proof of this to which we ask the reader’s attention is in the fact that Paul, in enumerating the parties by whom 
Christ was seen after His resurrection, begins, singularly enough, with Peter—“ And that He rese again the third day 
according to the Scriptures- and that He was seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve” (1 Corinthians 15. 4, 5)—coupled 
with the remarkable fact, that Luke is the only one of the Evangelists who mentions that Christ appeared to Peter 
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The Preface of Luke to his Gospel. 


LUKE I. 


The Announcement of the Forerunner. 


atall, When the disciples had returned from Emmaus to tell their brethren how the Lord had appeared to them in 
the way, and how He had made Himself known to them in the breaking of bread, they were met, as Luke relates, 
ere they had time to utter a word, with this wonderful yiegy of news, ‘The Lord is risen indeed, and hath ‘appeared 


to Simon” (Luke 24, 34). 


Qther points connected with this Gospel will be adverted to in the Commentary. 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-4. It appears from the Acts of the Apostles, and 
the Apostolic Epistles, that the earliest preaching of the 
Gospel consisted of a brief summary of the facts of our 
Lord’s earthly history, with a few words of pointed appli- 
eation to the parties addressed. Of these astonishing 
facts, notes would naturally be taken and digests put into 
circulation. It is to such that Luke here refers; and in 
terms of studied respect, as narratives of what was “be- 
lieved surely,” or ‘‘on sure grounds?’ among Christians, 
and drawn up from the testimony of “eye-witnesses and 
ministering servants of the word,’”’ But when he adds 
that “it seemed good to him also to write in order, 
having traced down all things with exactness from their 
first rise,” it is a virtual claim for his own Gospel to 
supersede these “many” narratives. Accordingly, while 
not one of them has survived the wreck of time, this and 
the other canonical Gospels live, and shall live, the only 
fitting vehicles of those life-bringing facts which have 
made all things new. Apocryphal or spurious gospels, 
upheld by parties unfriendly to the truths exhibited in 
the canonical Gospels, have not perished; but those well- 
meant and substantially correct narratives here referred 
to, used only while better were not to be had, were by 
tacit consent allowed to merge in the four peerless docu- 
ments which from age to age, and with astonishing 
unanimity, have been accepted as the written charter of 
all Christianity. 1. set forth in order—more simply, ‘to 
draw up a narrative’—from the beginning—that is, of 
His public ministry, as is plain from what follows—from 
the very first—that is, from the very earliest events; re- 
ferring to those precious details of the birth and early 
life, not only of our Lord, but of his forerunner, which we 
owe to Luke alone—in order—or ‘‘consecutively’—in 
contrast, probably, with the disjointed productions to 
which he had referred. But this must not be pressed too 
far; for, on comparing it with the other Gospels, we see 
that in some particulars the strict chronological order is 
not observed in this Gospel. most excellent—or ‘most 
noble’—a title of rank applied by this same writer twice 
to Felix and once to Festus (Acts 22. 26; 24. 3; 26, 25). Itis 
likely, therefore, that ‘‘Theophilus” was chief magistrate 
of some city in Greece or Asia Minor. [WEBSTER and 
WILKINSON.] that thou mightest know—' know thor- 
oughly’—hast been instructed—‘ orally instructed’—lit., 
‘catechized’ or ‘catechetically taught,’ at first as a cate- 
chumen or candidate for Christian baptism. 

5-25. ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE FORERUNNER. 5. Herod 
—See on Matthew 2.1. course of Abia—or Abijah—the 
eighth of the twenty-four orders or courses into which 
David divided the priests. See 1 Chronicles 24.1, 4, 10. 
Of these courses only four returned after the captivity 
(Ezra 2. 34-39), which were again subdivided into twenty- 
four—retaining the ancient name and order of each. 
They took the whole temple-service for a week each. his 
wife was of the daughters of Aaron—The priests might 
marry into any tribe, but ‘it was most commendable of 
all to marry one of the priests’ line.’ [LiagmtTroor,] 6. 
commandments and ordinances—The one expressing 
their moral—the other their ceremonial—obedience. [CAL- 
VIN and BENGED.). Cf, Ezekiel 11.20; Hebrews 9.1, It 
has been denied that any such distinction was known to 
the Jews and New Testament writers. But Mark 12. 33, 
and other passages, put this beyond all reasonable 
doubt. 7%. So with Abraham and Sarah, Isaac and Re- 
bekah, Elkanah and Hannah, Manoah and his wife. 9. 
his lot to burn incense—The part assigned to each priest 
in his week of service was decided by lot. Three were 
employed at the offering of incense—to remove the ashes 
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of the former service; to bring in and place on the golden 
altar the pan filled with hot burning coals taken from the 
altar of burnt offering; and to sprinkle the incense on 
the hot coals; and, while the smoke of it ascended, to 
make intercession for the people. This was the most dis- 
tinguished part of the service (Revelation 8, 3), and this 
was what fell to the lot of Zacharias at this time. [Lient- 
FooT,] 10. praying without—outside the court in front 
of the temple, where stood the altar of burnt offering; 
the men and women in separate courts, but the altar 
visible to all. the time of incense—which was offered 
along with the morning and evening sacrifice of eyery 
day; a beautiful symbol of the acceptableness of the 
sacrifice offered on the altar of burnt offering, with coals 
from whose altar the incense was burnt (Leviticus 16. 12, 
13). This again was a symbol of the “living sacrifice” of 
themselves and their services offered daily to God by the 
worshippers. Hence the language of Psalm 141.2; Rev- 
elation 8.3, But that the acceptance of this daily offering 
depended on the exrpiatory virtue presupposed in the 
burnt offering,and pointing to the one “sacrifice of a 
sweet-smelling savour” (Ephesians 5. 2), is evident from 
Isaiah 6. 6,7. 11. right side—the south side, between the 
altar and the candlestick, Zacharias being on the north 
side, in front of the altar, while offering incense. [WEB- 
STER and WILKINSON.] But why there? The right was 
the favourable side. Matthew 25, 33 [ScHoTTGEN and 
WETSTEIN in MEYER], cf. Mark 16, 5. 13. thy prayer is 
heard—doubtless for offspring, which by some presenti- 
ment he even yet had not despaired of, John—the same 
as “Johanan,” so frequent in the Old Testament, mean- 
ing ‘Jehovah’s gracious gift.’ 14. shall rejoice—so they 
did (v. 58, 66); but the meaning rather is, ‘shall haye 
cause to rejoice’—it would prove to many a joyful event, 
15. great in the sight of the Lord—nearer to Him in 
official standing than all the prophets. See on Matthew 
11.10, 11. drink neither wine, &c.—i. e., shall be a Nazar- 
ite, or ‘a separated one,’ Numbers 6. 2, &e. As the leper 
was the living symbol of sin, so was the Nazarite of holi- 
ness; nothing inflaming was to cross his lips; no razor to 
come on his head; no ceremonial defilement to be con- 
tracted. Thus was he to be “holy to the Lord (ceremo- 
nially) all the days of his separation.” This separation 
was in ordinary cases temporary and voluntary: only 
Samson (Judges 13.7), Samuel (1 Samuel 1, 11), and John 
Baptist were Nazarites from the womb. It was fitting 
that the utmost severity of legal consecration should be 
seen in Christ’s forerunner. HE was the REALITY and 
PrERrxECTION of the Nazarite without the symbol, which 
perished in that living realization of it: “Such an High 
Priest became us, who was SEPARATE FROM SINNERS” (He- 
brews 7, 26). filled with the Holy Ghost from... womb 
—a holy vessel for future service. 16,17. A religious and 
moral reformer, Elijah-like, he should be (Malachi 4, 6, 
where the ‘‘turning of the people’s heart to the Lord” is 
borrowed from 1 Kings 18. 37). In both cases their suceess, 
though great, was partial—the nation was not gained, be-= 
fore him—before “the Lord their God,” v. 16. By ecom- 
paring this with Malachi 3. land Isaiah 40, 3, it is plainly 
“ Jehovah” in the flesh of Messiah [CALVIN and OLSHAU- 
SEN] before whom John was to go as a herald to announce 
His approach, and a pioneer to prepare His way, .in the 
spirit—after the model—and power of Elias—not his mir- 
aculous power, for ‘John did no miracle” (John 10, 41), but 
his power in “ turning the heart,’’ or with like success in 
his ministry. Both fell on degenerate times; both wit- 
nessed fearlessly for God; neither appeared much saye in 
the direct exercise of their ministry ; both were atthe head 
of schools of disciples; the suecess of both was similar. 
fathers to the children—taken literally, this denotes the 
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restoration of parental fidelity [MEYER, &c.], the decay of 
which is the beginning of religious and social corruption 
—one prominent feature of the coming revival being put 
for the whole. But what follows, explanatory of this, 
rather suggests a figurative sense. If “the disobedient” be 
* thechildren,” and to “ the fathers” belongs “the wisdom 
of the just” [BrenGEL], the meaning will be, ‘he shall bring 
back the ancient spirit of the nation into their degener- 
ate children.’ (CALVIN, &c.] So Elijah invoked ‘the God 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Israel,” when seeking to “turn 
their heart back again” (1 Kings 18.36, 37). to make 
ready, &c.—more clearly, ‘to make ready for the Lord a 
prepared people,’ to have in readiness a people prepared 
to welcome Him. Such preparation requires, in every age 
and every soul, an operation corresponding to the Baptist’s 
ministry. 18. whereby, &c.—Mary believed what was 
far harder without a sign. Abraham, though older, and 
doubtless Sarah too, when the same promise was made to 
him, ‘“‘staggered not at the promise of God through unbe- 
lef, but was strong in faith, giving glory to God.” This 
was what Zacharias failed in, 19. Gabriel — signifying 
*man of God,’ the same who appeared to Daniel at the 
time of incense (Daniel 9. 21) and to Mary, v. 26. stand, 
‘&c.—as his attendant, cf. 1 Kings17. 1. 20. duimb—speech- 
less.’ mot able—deprived of the power of speech, v. 64. 
He asked a sign, and now he gotit, until the day, &c.— 
see on v, 64, 21. waited—to receive from him the usual 
benediction, Numbers 6. 23-27, tarried so long—Iit was 
not usual to tarry long, lest it should be thought ven- 
geance had stricken the people’s representative for some- 
thing wrong. [LIGHTFOOT.] 22. speechless—‘ dumb,’ and 
deaf also, see v. 62, 24. hid five months—till the event 
was put beyond doubt and became apparent, 

26-88. ANNUNCIATION OF CHRIST. See on Matthew 1. 

18-21. . 26. sixth month—of Elizabeth's time. Joseph, 
of the house of David—see on Matthew 1. 16. 28. highly 
favoured—a word only once used elsewhere (Ephesians 
1, 6, “*made accepted”): ef. v. 30, ‘Thou hast found favour 
with God.” The mistake of the Vulgate’s rendering, ‘full 
of grace,’ has been taken abundant advantage by the 
Romish Church. As the mother of our Lord, she was the 
most ‘blessed among women” in external distinction; 
but let them hear to the Lord’s own words. “ Nay, rather 
blessed are they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 
See on ch. 11.27, 31. The angel purposely conforms his 
language to Isaiah’s famous prophecy, ch.7. 14. [CALVIN.] 
32,33. This is but an echo of the sublime prediction, 
Isaiah 9.6,7. 34. How, &c.—not the unbelief of Zach- 
arias, ‘ Whereby shall I know this?” but, taking the fact 
for granted, ‘ How is it to be, so contrary to the unbroken 
law of human birth?’ Instead of reproof, therefore, her 
question is answered in mysterious detail. 35. Holy 
Ghost—see on Matthew 1.18. power of the highest—the 
immediate energy of the Godhead conveyed by the Holy 
Ghost. overshadow—a word suggesting how gentle, 
while yet efficacious, would be this Power [BENGEL]; and 
its mysterious secresy, withdrawn, as if by a clond, from 
htiman scrutiny. [CALVIN.] that holy thing born of 
thee—‘that holy Offspring of thine.’ therefore, Son of 
God—That Christ is the Son of God in His Divine and 
eternal nature is clear from all the New Testament; yet 
here we see that Sonship efflorescing into human and 
palpable manifestation by his being born, through “the 
power of the Highest,” an Infant of days. We must 
neither think of a dowble Sonship, as some do, harshly 
and without all ground, nor deny what is here plainly ex- 
pressed, the connection between His human birth and 
His proper personal Sonship. 36, thy consin—‘ relative,’ 
but how near the word says not, conceived, &c.—this 
was to Mary an unsought sign, in reward of her faith, 37. 
for, &c.—referring to what was said by the angel to 
Abraham in like case, Genesis 18, 14, to strengthen her 
faith. 38. Marvellous faith in suck circumstances! 

89-56. VIsIT oF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 39. hill country 
—the mountainous tract running along the middle of 
Judea, from north to south. [Wessrer and WILKINSON. ] 
with haste—transported with the announcement to her- 
self and with the tidings, now first made known to her, 
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of Elizabeth’s condition, a city of Juda—probably He- 
bron (see Joshua 20.7; 21.11). 40. saluted Eliza beth—now 
returned from her seclusion, v, 24. 41. babe leaped—From 
v. 44 it is plain that this maternal sensation was something 
extraordinary—asympathetic emotion of the unconscious 
babe, at the presence of the mother of his Lord, 42-44. 
What beautiful superiority to envy have we here! High 
as was the distinction conferred upon herself, Elizabeth 
loses sight of it altogether, in presence Of one more hon- 
oured still; upon whom, with her unborn Babe, in an ec- 
stasy of inspiration, she pronounces a benediction, feel- 
ing it to be a wonder unaccountable that “the mother of 
her Lord should come to her.” ‘Turn this as we will, we 
shall never be able to see the propriety of calling an un- 
born child “Lord,” but by supposing Elizabeth, like the 
prophets of old, enlightened to perceive the Messiah’s 
Divine nature." [OLSHAUSEN.] “The mother of my Lord” 
—but not “ My Lady” (cf. ch. 20.42; John 20, 28). [BEN- 
GEL.] 45. An additional benediction on the Virgin for 
her implicit faith, in tacit and delicate contrast with her 
own husband, for, &c.—rather, asin the margin, ‘ that.’ 
46-55. A magnificent canticle, in which the strain of 
Hannah’s ancient song, in like circumstances, is caught 
up, and just slightly modified and sublimed. Is it unnat- 
ural to suppose that the spirit of the blessed Virgin had 
been drawn beforehand into mysterious sympathy with 
the ideas and the tone of this hymn, so that when the 
life and fire of inspiration penetrated her whole soul it 
spontaneously swept the chorus of this song, enriching 
the Hymnal of the Church with that spirit-stirring can- 
ticle which has resounded ever since from its temple 
walls? In both songs, those hely women, filled with 
wonder to behold “the proud, the mighty, the rich,’ 
passed by, and, in their persons the lowliest chosen to 
usher in the greatest events, sing of this as no capricious 
movement, but a great law of the kingdom of God, by which 
he delights to “‘ put down the mighty from their seats and ex~ 
alt them of low degree.” In both songs the strain dies away 
on CHRIST; in Hannah’s under the name of ‘‘ Jehovah’s 
Kking’’—to whom, through all his line, from David on- 
wards to Himself, He will “give strength;” His 
““Anointed,’”’ whose horn He will exalt (1 Samuel 2, 19); in 
the Virgin’s song, it is as the “Help” promised to Israel 
by all the prophets. My soul... my spirit—‘“all that 
is within me” (Psalm 103.1). my Saviour—Mary, poor 
heart, never dreamt, we see, of her own ‘immaculate con- 
ception’—in the offensive language of the Romanists— 
any more than of her own immaculate life, lholpen—Cf, 
Psalm 89,19, ‘‘I have laid help on One that is mighty.” 
As He spake to our fathers— The sense requires this clause 
to be read as a parenthesis, (Cf. Micah 7, 20; Psalm 98. 3.) 
for ever—the perpetuity of Messiah’s kingdom, as ex- 
pressly promised by the angel, v.33. 56. abode with her 
about three months—What an honoured roof was that 
which, for such a period, overarched these cousins! and 
yet not a trace of it is now to be seen, while the progeny 
of those two women—the one but the honoured pioneer 
of the other—have made the world new, returned to her 
own house—at Nazareth, after which took place what-is re- 
corded in Matthew 1, 18-25, 

57-80. BIRTH AND CIRCUMCISION OF JOHN—SONG OF 
ZACHARIAS, AND PROGRESS OF THE CHILD, 59. eighth 
day—The law (Genesis 17.12) was observed, even though 
the eighth day after birth should be a sabbath (John 7, 
23; and see Philippians 3, 5). called him—tit., “‘ were 
calling”’—i, e., (as we should say) ‘were for calling.’ ‘The 
naming of children at baptism has its origin in the Jewish 
eustom at circumcision (Genesis 2], 3,4); and the names 
of Abram and Sarai were changed at its first performance 
(Genesis 17.5, 15), 62. made sigms—showing he was deaf, 
as well as dumb, 63. wondered all—at his giving the 
same hame, not knowing of any communication between 
them on the subject. mouth opened immediately—on 
thus palpably showing his full faith in the vision, for dis- 
believing which he had been struck dumb (v, 13, 20). 65. 
fear—religious awe; under the impression thaf God’s 
hand was specially in these events (cf, ch. 5. 26; 7.16; 8.37), 
66, hand of the Lord was with him—by special tokens 
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marking him out as one destined to some great work (1 
Kings 18.46; 2Kings 3.15; Acts 11.21). 68-79. There is not 
a word in this noble burst of Divine song about his own 
child; like Elizabeth losing sight entirely of self, in the 
glory of a Greater than both, Lord God of Israel—the 
aneient covenant God of the peculiar people. visited and 
redeemed—i, e., in order to redeem: returned after long 
absence, and broken his long silence (see on Matthew 15, 
31). In the Old Testament, God is said to ‘visit’ chiefly 
for judgment, in the New Testament for mercy. Zacharias 
would, as yet, have but imperfect views of such “ visiting 
and redeeming,” “saving from and delivering out of the 
hand of enemies” (v. 71, 74). But this Old Testament 
phraseology, used at first with a lower reference, is, when 
viewed in the light of a loftier and more comprehensive 
kingdom of God, equally adapted to express the most 
spiritual conceptions of the redemption that is in Christ 
Jesus, born of salvation—i. ¢., ‘strength of salvation,’ 
or ‘mighty Salvation,’ meaning the Saviour Himself, 
whom Simeon calls ‘ Thy Salvation” (ch. 2.30). The met- 
aphor is taken from those animalg whose strength is in 
their horns (Psalm 18, 2; 75.10; 132.17). 69. house of David 
—This shows that Mary must have been known to be of the 
royal line, independent of Joseph; of whom Zacharias, if 
he knew anything, could not know that after this he 
would recognize Mary. since the world began—or, 
‘from the earliest period.’ the mercy promised , , , his 
holy covenant ,,. the oath to Abraham—The whole 
work and kingdom of Messiah is represented as a mercy 
pledged on oath to Abraham and his seed, to be realized 
at an appointed period; and at length, in “ the fulness of 
the time,” gloriously made good. Hence, not only “ grace,” 
or the thing promised; but “truth,” or fidelity to the prom- 
ise, are said to ‘come by Jesus Christ’ (John 1.17), that 
he would grant us, &c. How comprehensive is the view 
here given! (1l.) The purpose of all redemption— that we 
should serve Him’’—i, e., “‘the Lord God of Israel’’ (v. 68), 
The word signifies religious service distinetively— the 
priesthood of the New Testament.’ [BENGEL.] (2.) The 
nature of this service—“in holiness and righteousness be- 
fore Him’’—or, as in His presence (cf. Psalm 56. 13). (3.) Its 
Jreedom—*' being delivered out of the hand of our ene- 
mies.” (4,) Its fearlessness—‘‘ might serve Him without 
fear.”’ (5.) Its duration—“ all the days of our life.” %6-79, 
Here are the dying echoes of this song; and very beauti- 
ful are these closing notes—like the setting sun, shorn 
indeed of its noontide radiance, but skirting the horizon 
with a wavy and quivering light—as of molten gold—on 
which the eye delights to gaze, till it disappears from the 
view. The song passes not here from Christ to John, but 
. only from Christ direct to Christ as heralded by his fore- 
runner, thou child—not ‘‘myson’’—this child's relation 
to himself being lost in his relation to a Greater than 
either, Prophet of the Highest, for thou shalt go before 
him —i, e., ‘‘ the Highest.’”’ As “the Most High” is an epi- 
thet in Scripture only of the supreme God, it is inconceiv- 
able that inspiration should apply this term, as here un- 
deniably, to Christ, unless he were “ God over all blessed 
for ever’’ (Romans 9.5), to give knowledge of salvation 
—to sound the note of a needed and provided “ salvation” 
was the noble office of John, above all that preceded him; 
as it is that of all subsequent ministers of Christ; but in- 
finitely loftier was it to be the “Salvation” itself (v. 69 and 
ch, 2,30). by the remission of sins—This stamps at once 
the spiritwal nature of the salvation here intended, and 
explains v. 71,74. Through the tender mercy, &c,—the 
sole spring, necessarily, of all salvation for sinners, day~= 
spring from on high, &c.—either Christ Himself, as the 
“Sun of righteousness” (Malachi 4, 2), arising on a dark 
yorld [BEzA, GROTIUS, CALVIN, DE WETTE, OLSHAUSEN, 
&e.], or the light which He sheds. The sense, of course, is 
one. %9. (Cf. Isaiah 9,2; Matthew 4. 13-17.) ‘That St. 
Luke, of all the Evangelists, should have obtained and 
recorded these inspired utterances of Zacharias and Mary 
—is in accordance with his character and habits, as indi- 
eated in v, 1-4.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON,] 80. And the 
child, &c.—' a concluding paragraph, indicating, instrokes 
full of grandeur, the bodily and mental development of 
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the Baptist; and bringing his life up to the period of his 
public appearance,’ [OLSHAUSEN.] in the deserts—prob- 
ably ‘*the wilderness of Judea’”’ (Matthew 3.1), whither he 
had retired early in life, in the Nazarile spirit, and where, 
free from rabbinical influences and alone with God, his 
spirit would be educated, like Moses in the desert, for his 
future high vocation. his showing unto Israel—the pre- 
sentation of himself before his nation, as Messiah’s fore- 
runner, 


‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-7. BIRTH OF CHRIST. 1. Ceesar Angustus—the 
first of the Roman emperors, all the world—so the vast 
Roman Empire was termed, taxed—‘enrolled,’ or ‘reg- 
ister themselves,’ 2. first... when Cyrenius, &¢.—a 
very perplexing verse, inasmuch as Cyrenius, or Quiri- 
nus, appears not to have been governor of Syria for about 
ten years after the birth of Christ, and the “ taxing” under 
his administration was what led to the insurrection men- 
tioned in Acts 5.37. That there was a taxing, however, of 
the whole Roman Empire under Augustus, is now ad- 
mitted by all; and candid critics, even of skeptical tend- 
ency, are ready to allow that there is not likely to be any 
realinaccuracy in the statement of our Evangelist. Many 
superior scholars would render the words thus, ‘ This reg- 
istration was previous to Cyrenius being governor of Syria’ 
—as the word “first” is rendered in John 1.15; 15.18. In 
this case, of course, the difficulty vanishes. But it is per- 
haps better to suppose, with others, that the registration 
may have been ordered with a view to the taxation, about 
the time of our Lord’s birth, though the taxing itself—an 
obnoxious measure in Palestine—was not carried out till 
the time of Quirinus. 3. went... to his own city—the 
city of his extraction, according to the Jewish custom, not 
of his abode, which was the usual Roman method, 4, 5. 
Not only does Joseph, who was of the royal line, go to 
Bethlehem (1 Samuel 16.1), but Mary too—not from choice 
surely in her condition, but, probably, for personal enrol- 
ment, as herself an heiress. espoused wife—now, withe 
out doubt, taken home to him, as related Matthew 1, 183 
25.6. while... there, &c.—Mary had up-to this time 
been living at the wrong place for Messiah’s birth. A 
little longer stay at Nazareth, and the prophecy would 
have failed. Butlo! with no intention certainly on her 
part, much less of Cresar Augustus, to fulfil the prophecy, 
she is brought from Nazareth to Bethlehem, and at that 
nick of time her period arrives, and her Babe is born 
(Psalm 118. 23), ‘ Every creature walks blindfold; only He 
that dwells in light knows whether they go.” [BisHop 
HALL.) 7%. first-born—So Matthew 1, 25, 26, yet the law, 
in speaking of the first-born, regardeth not whether any 
were born after or no, but only that none were born before. 
{LiguTrooTt.] wrapt him ,,.. laid him—the mother 
herself did so. Had she then none to help her? It would 
seem so (2 Corinthians 8.9). a manger—the manger, the 
bench to which the horses’ heads were tied, on which their 
food could rest. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] mo reom 
im the inn—a square erection, open inside, where travel- 
lers put up, and whose back parts were used as stables, 
The ancient tradition, that our Lord was born in a grotto 
or cave, is quite consistent with this, the country being 
rocky. In Mary’s condition the journey would be a slow 
one, and ere they arrived the inn would be preoceupied 
—affecting anticipation of the reception He was through- 
out to meet with (John 1. 11), 


Wrapt in His swaddling-bands, 
And in His manger laid, 
The hope and glory of al! lands 
Is come to the world’s aid, 
No peaceful home upon His cradle smiled, 
Guests rudely went and came where slept the royal Child.—K via, 


But some ‘guests went and came’ not ‘rudely,’ but rever- 
ently. God sent visitors of his own to pay court to the 
new-born King. 

8-20. ANGELIC ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS— 
THEIR VISIT TO THE NEW-BORN BABE, 8, Abiding in 
the fields—staying there, probably in huts or tents, watch 
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by night—or, ‘night-watches,’ taking their turn of watch- 
ing. From about Passover-time in April until autumn, 
the flocks pastured constantly in the open fields, the shep- 
herds lodging there all that time. (From this it seems 
plain that the period of the year usually assigned to our 
Lord’s birth is too late.) Were these shepherds chosen to 
have. the first sight of the blessed Babe without any. re- 
spect to their own statéof mind? Tat, at least, is not 
God’s way. ‘No doubt, like Simeon (v. 25), they were 
among the waiters for the Consolation of Israel’ [OL- 
SHAUSEN]; and, if the simplicity of their rustic minds, 
their quiet occupation, the stillness of the midnight hours, 
and the amplitude of the deep blue vault above them for 
the heavenly music which was to fill their ear, pointed 
them out as fit recipients for the first tidings of an Infant 
Saviour, the congenial meditations and conversations by 
which, we may suppose, they would beguile the tedious 
hours would perfect their preparation tor the unexpected 
visit. Thus was Nathanael engaged, all alone but not 
unseen, under the fig-tree, in unconscious preparation for 
his first interview with Jesus. (See on John 1. 48.) So was 
the rapt seer on his lonely rock “in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day,” little thinking that this was his preparation 
for hearing behind him the trumpet-voice ef the Son of 
man (Revelation 1.10, &c.). But if the shepherds in his 
immediate neighbourhood had the first, the sages from 
afar had the nezt sight of the new-born King. Even so 
still, simplicity first, science next, finds its way to Christ. 


“Whom 


In quiet ever-and in shade 
Shepherds and Sage may find— 
They, who have bowed untaught to Nature’s sway, 
And they, who follow Truth along her star-pay’d way.— KEBLE. 


9. glory of the Lord—‘the brightness or glory which is 
represented as encompassing all heavenly visions.’ [OL- 
SHAUSEN.] sore afraid—so it ever was (Daniel 10.7, 8; 
Luke 1, 12; Revelation 1, 17), Men haye never felt easy 
with the invisible world laid suddenly open to their gaze. 
It was never meant to be permanent; a momentary pur- 
pose was all it was intended toserve. 10. to all people— 

to the whole people,’ i.e., of Israel; to be by them after- 
wards opened up to the whole world. (See onv. 14.) 11. 
unto you is born, &c.—you shepherds, Israel, mankind. 
[BENGEL,] Cf. Isaiah 9. 6, ‘Unto us a Child is born.” It 
is a Birth—‘ The Word is made jlesh.” When? “This day.” 
Where? “In the city of David’’—in the right line and at 
the right spot ; where prophecy bade us look for Him, and 
faith accordingly expected Him. How dear to us should 
be these historic moorings of our faith! With the loss of 
them all substantial Christianity is lost. By means of 
them how many have been kept from making shipwreck, 
and attained to a certain external admiration of Him, ere 
yet they have fully “beheld his glory.’’ a Saviour—not 
One who shall be a Saviour, but * born a Saviour.” Christ 
the Lord—‘ magnificent appellation!’ [BENGEL.] ‘This 
is the only place where these words come together; and I 
see no way of understanding this ‘‘Lord’’ but as corre- 
sponding to the Hebrew JEHOVAH.’ [ALFORD.] 12. a sign 
—‘thesign.’ the babe—‘a Babe.’ a manger— the manger.’ 
The sign was to consist, it seems, solely in the overpower- 
ing contrast between the things just said of Him and the 
lowly condition in which they would find Him —'t Him 
whose goings forth have been from of old, from everlast- 
ing, ‘‘ ye shall find a Babe;’’? Whom the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain, “wrapt in swaddling-bands;” the ‘Sa- 
viour, Christ the Lord,’ lying ina manger!’ Thus early 
were these amazing contrasts, which are His chosen style, 
held forth. (See 2 Corinthians §.9.) 13, suddenly—as if 
only waiting till their fellow had done, with the angel— 
who retires not, but is joined by others, come to seal and 
to celebrate the tidings he has brought. heavenly host— 
or ‘army,’ an army celebrating peace / [BENGEL] ‘ trans- 
ferring the occupation of their exalted station to this 
poor earth, whichso seldom resounds with the pure praise 
of God’ [OLSHAUSEN]; to let it be known how this event 
is regarded in heaven and should be regarded on earth, 
glory, &c.—brief but transporting hymn—not only in 
articulate human speech, for our behoof, but in tunable 
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measure, in the form of a Hebrew parallelism of two com- 
plete clauses, and a third one only amplifying the second, 
and so without a connecting “and.” The “glory to God,” 
which the new-born ‘Saviour’ was to bring, is the first 
note of this sublime hymn: to this answers, in the second 
clause, ‘the peace on earth,” of which He was to be “the 
Prince’’ (Isaiah 9. 6)—probably sung responsively by the 
celestial choir; while quick follows the glad echo of this 
note, probably by a third detachment of the angelic choris- 
ters—‘Good-will to men,” *They say not, glory to God in 
heaven, where angels are, but, using a rare expression, 
“in the highest (heavens),” whither angels aspire not,’ 
Hebrews 1.3, 4. [BENGEL.] ‘‘ Peace” with God is the grand 
necessity of a fallen world, To bring in this,and all other 
peace in its train, was the prime errand of the Saviour to 
this earth, and, along with it, Heaven’s whole ‘! good-will 
to men’’—the Divine complacency on a new footing—de- 
scends to rest upon men, as upon the Son Himself, in 
whom God is ‘*well-pleased.” (Matthew 38.17, the same 
word as here.) 15. let us go, &c.—lovely simplicity of 
devoutness and faith this! They are not taken up with the 
angels, the glory that invested them, and the lofty strains 
with which they filled the air, Nor do they say, Let us go 
and see if this be true—they have no misgivings. But “let 
us go and see this thing which is come to pass, which the 
Lord hath made known unto us.’ Does not this confirm the 
view given on v. 8 of the spirit of these humble men? 
16. with haste—Cf. ch. 1. 39; Matthew 28. 8 (‘did run’); 
John 4, 28 (“‘left her water-pot,” as they do their flocks, in 
a transport). found Mary, &c.—‘mysteriously guided by 
the Spirit to the right place through the obscurity of the 
night,’ [OLSHAUSEN.] a manger— the’ manger,’ as before. 
17. made known abroad—before their return (v. 20), and 
thus were the first evangelists. [BENGEL.] 20. glorify- 
ing and praising God, &c.—The latter word, used of the 
song of the angels (v. 13), and ch. 19. 37, and ch. 24, 53, leads 
us-to suppose that theirs was’a song too, probably some 
canticle from the Psalter—meet vehicle for the swelling 
emotions of their simple hearts at what “they had heard 
and seen.”’ 

21. CIRCUMCISION or CHRIST—Here only recorded, ana 
even here merely alluded to, for the sake of the name 
then given to the holy Babe, “ Jesus,” or SAvrouR (Mat- 
thew 1. 21; Acts 13, 23), Yet in this naming of Him ‘‘Sa- 
viour,” in the act of circumcising Him, which was a sym- 
bolical and bloody removal of the body of sin, we havea 
tacit intimation that they “had need”—as John said of 
His Baptism—rather to be cireumcised by Him ‘‘ with the 
circumcision made without hands, in the putting off of 
the body [of the sins] of ‘the flesh by the circumcision of 
Christ” (Colossians 2, 11), and that He only ‘‘suffered it to 
be so, because thus it became Him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness” (Matthew 3.15). Still the circumcision of Christ had 
a profound bearing on His own work—by few rightly ap- 
prehended. For since “he that is circumcised is a debtor 
to do the whole law” (Galatians 5, 3), Jesus thus bore about 
with Him in his very flesh the seal of a voluntary obliga- 
tion to do the whole law—by Him only possible in the 
flesh since the fall. And as He was “made under the 
law’? for no ends of His own, but only “to redeem them that 
were under the law, that we might receive the adoption of 
sons” (Galatians 4. 4,5), the obedience to which His cir- 
cumcision pledged Him was a redeeming obedience—that 
of a “Saviour.” And, finally, as ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed 
us from the curse of the law” by “being made a curse for 
us” (Galatians 3. 13), we must regard Him, in His circum- 
cision, as brought under a palpable pledge to be ‘‘ obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross” (Philippians 2. 8). 

22-40. PURIFICATION OF THE VIRGIN—PRESENTATION 
OF THE BABE IN THE TEMPLE—SCENE THERE WITH 
SIMEON AND ANNA. 22, 24. her purification—Though 
the most and best copies read “their,” it was the mother 
only who needed purifying from the legal uncleanness of 
child-bearing. ‘The days” of this purification for a male 
child were forty in all (Leviticus 12. 2, 4), on the expiry of 
which the mother was required to offer a lamb for a burnt 
offering, and a turtle-dove ora young pigeon for a sin of- 
fering. Ifshe could not afford a lamb, the mother had to 
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bring another turtle-dove or young pigeon; and, if even 
this was beyond her means, then a portion of fine flour, 
but without the usual fragrant accompaniments of oil 
and frankincense, as it represented a sin offering (Leviti- 
eus 12, 6-8; 5. 7-11), From the intermediate offering of ‘ta 
pair of turtle-doves or two young pigeons,’’ we gather that 
Joseph and the Virgin were in poor circumstances (2 Co- 
rinthians 8, 9), though not in abject poverty. Being a 
first-born male, they ‘bring him to Jerusalem, to present 
him to the Lord.” All such had been claimed as “holy 
' to the Lord,” or set apart to sacred uses, in memory of 
the deliverance of the first-born of Israel from destruc- 
tion in Egypt, through the sprinkling of blood (Exodus 
18. 2).. In lieu of these, however, one whole tribe, that of 
Levi, was accepted, and set apart to occupations exclu- 
sively sacred (Numbers 3, 11-38); and whereas there were 
273 fewer Levites than first-born of all Israel on the first 
reckoning, each of these first-born was to be redeemed by 
the payment of five shekels, yet not without being “pre- 
sented (or brought) wnto the Lord,” in token of His rightful 
claim to them and their service (Numbers 3, 4447; 18, 15, 
16). It was in obedience to this “law of Moses,’ that the 
Virgin presented her babe unto the Lord, ‘in the east gate 
of the court called Nicanor’s Gate, where herself would 
be sprinkled by the priest with the blood of her sacrifice,’ 
{(Lieurroot.] By that Babe, in due time, we were to be 
redeemed, “not with corruptible things as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ’ (1 Peter 1, 18, 
19), and the consuming of the mother’s burnt offering, 
and the sprinkling of her with the blood of her sin offer- 
ing, were to find their abiding realization in the “living 
sacrifice” of the Christian mother herself, in: the fulness 
of a “heart sprinkled from an evil conscience,” by “the 
blood which cleanseth from all sin.” 25. just—upright 
in his moral character. devout—of a religious frame of 
spirit. waiting for the Consolation of Israel—a beauti- 
ful title of the coming Messiah, here intended. the Holy 
Ghost was—supernaturally—upon. him—Thus was the 
Spirit, after a dreary absence of nearly 400 years, return- 
ing to the Church, to quicken expectation, and prepare 
for coming events. revealed by the Holy Ghost—Im- 
plying, beyond all doubt, the personality of the Spirit: 
should see death till he had seen—‘sweet antithesis!’ 
[BENGEL.] How would the one sight gild the gloom of 
the other! He was, probably, by this time, advanced in 
years, 27%, 28. The Spirit guided him to the temple at 
the very moment when the Virgin was about to present 
Him to the Lord, 29. took him up in his arms—imme- 
diately recognizing in the child, with unhesitating cer- 
tainty, the promised Messiah, without needing Mary to 
inform him of what had, happened to her. [OLSHAUSEN.] 
The remarkable act of taking the babe in his arms must 
not be overlooked. It was as if he had said, ‘This is all 
my salvation and all my. desire’ (2 Samuel 23, 5). 29. 
Lord—‘ Master,’ a word rarely used in the New Testa- 
ment, and selected here with peculiar propriety, when 
the aged saint, feeling that his last object in wishing to 
live had now been attained, only awaited his Master’s 
word of command to ‘‘depart,’’.. now lettest, &c.—more 
clearly, ‘now thou art, releasing thy servant;’ a patient 
yet reverential mode of expressing a desire to depart. 
30. seen thy Salvation—many saw this child, nay, the 
full-grown ‘man, Christ Jesus,” who never saw in him 
“God’s Salvation.” This estimate of an object of sight, 
an unconscious, helpless babe, was pure faith. He “ be- 
held his glory” (John 1, 14),. In another view, it was prior 
faith rewarded by present sight. 31,32. all people—‘ all the 
peoples,’ mankind at large. a light to the Gentiles—then 
in thick darkness. glory of thy people Israel—already 
thine, and now, in the believing portion of it, to be so 
more gloriously than ever, It will be observed that this 
‘swan-like song, bidding an eternal farewell to this ter- 
restrial life’ [OLSHAUSEN], takes a more comprehensive 
view of the kingdom of Christ than that of Zacharias, 
though the kingdom they sing of is one. 34, 35. set—ap- 
pointed. fall and rising again of many in Israel, 
and for a sign spoken against—perhaps the former of 
these clauses expresses the two stages of temporary “ fall 
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of many in Israel” through unbelief, during our Lord’s 
earthly career, and the subsequent “rising again” of 
ihe same persons after the effusion of the Spirit at Pente- 
cost threw a new light to them on the whole subject;. 
while the latter clause describes the determined enemies 
of the Lord Jesus. Such opposite views of Christ are 
taken from age to age. yea, &c.—' Blessed as thow art 
among women, thou shalt have thine own deep share of 
the’struggles and sufferings which’ this Babe is to occa- 
sion’—pointing not only to the continued obloquy and re- 
jection of this Child of hers, those agonies of His which 
she was to witness at the cross, and her desolate condi- 
tion thereafter, but to dreadful alternations of faith and 
unbelief, of hope and fear regarding Him, which she 
would have to pass through. that the thoughts, &c¢.— 
men’s views and decisions regarding Christ are a mirror 
in which the very “thoughts of their hearts” areseen. 36, 
37. Anna—or, Hannah—a prophetess—another evidence 
that ‘the last times” in which God was to “ pour out 
His Spirit upon all flesh” were at hand. of the tribe of 
Aser—one of the ten tribes, of whom many were not car- 
ried captive, and not a few reunited themselves to Judah 
after the return from Babylon. The distinction of tribes, 
though practically destroyed by the captivity, was well 
enough known up to their final dispersion (Romans 11,1; 
Hebrews 7. 14); nor is it now entirely lost. lived, &c.— 
she had lived seven years with her husband, and been a 
widow eighty-four years; so that if she married at the 
earliest marriageable age, twelve years, she could not at 
this time be less than 103 years old. departed not from 
the temple—was found there at all stated hours of the 
day, and even during the night-services of the temple 
watchmen (Psalm 134, 1, 2), “serving God with fastings 
and prayer.” (See 1'Timothy 5, 5, suggested by this.) 
coming in—‘presenting herself.’ She had been there 
already, but now is found ‘standing by,’ as Simeon’s tes- 
timony to the blessed Babe died away, ready to take it up 
‘in turn’ (as the word rendered “likewise”? here means), 
to all them, &c,—the sense is, ‘to all them in Jerusalem 
that were looking for redemption’—saying in effect, In 
that Babe are wrapt up all your expectations. If this was 
at the hourof prayer, when numbers flocked to the tem- 
ple, it would account for her having such an audience as 
the words imply. [ALFORD.]' 39. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than to fix the precise order in which the visit of the 
Magi, with the flight into and return from Egypt (Mat- 
thew 2.), are to be taken, in relation to the circumcision 
and presentation of Christ in the temple, here recorded, 
Itis perhaps best to leave this in the obscurity in which 
we find it, as the result of two independent, though 
if we knew all, easily reconcilable narratives. 40. His 
mental development kept pace with His bodily, and “the 
grace of God,’’ the Divine favour, rested manifestly and 
increasingly upon Him. See v, 52. ‘ . 

41-52. First CONSCIOUS VISIT TO JERUSALEM, ‘* Soli- 
tary floweret out of the wonderful enclosed garden of the 
thirty years, plucked precisely there where the swollen 
bud, at a distinctive crisis (at twelve years of age), bursts 
into flower. To mark that is assuredly the design and 
the meaning of this record.’ [StreR.] went wp— were 
wont to go,’. Though males only were required to go up 
to Jerusalem at the three annual festivals (Exodus 23, 14- 
17), devout women, when family’ duties permitted, went 
also, as did Hannah (1 Samuel 1. 7), and, as we here see, 
the mother of Jesus. 42. when twelwe years old—At 
this age every Jewish boy was styled ‘a son of the law,’ 
being put under a course of instruction and trained to 
fasting and attendance on public worship, besides being 
set to learn a trade. At this age accordingly our Lord is 
taken up for the first time to Jerusalem, at the Passover 
season, the chief of the three annual festivals. But oh 
with what thoughts and feelings must this Youth have 
gone up! Long ere He beheld it, He had doubtless 
“loved the habitation of God’s house and the place 
where His honour dwelt’ (Psalm 26, 8),a love nourished, 
we may be sure, by that “word hid in His heart,” with 
which in after life He showed so perfect a familiarity 
As the time for His first visit approached, could one’s 
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ear have caught the breathings of His young soul, he 
might have heard Him whispering, ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after Lhee, O 
God, The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than all the 
dwellings of Jacob. I was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of the Lord. Our feet shall stand 
within thy gates, O Jerusalem!’ (Psalm 42, 1387. 23.122. 1, 
2.) On catching the first view of “the city of their sol- 
eninities,”’ and high above all in it, ‘the place of God’s 
Test,’”’ we hear Him saying to Himself, ‘‘ Beautiful for sit- 
uation, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, on the 
sides of the north, the city of the great King: Out of 
Zion, the perfection of beauty, God doth shine” (Psalm 48, 
2; 50.2), Of his feelings or actions during all the eight 
days of the feast not a word is said.. Asa devout child, in 
company with its parents, He would go through the ser- 
vices, keeping His thoughts to Himself. But methinks I 
hear Him, after the sublime services of that feast, saying 
to Himself, “He brought me to the banqueting-house, and 
his banner oyer me was love. I sat down under ‘his 
shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet to 
my taste” (Song of Solomon 2, 3, 4), 43. as they re- 
turned—if the duties of life must give place to worship, 
worship, in its turn, must give place to them, Jerusalem 
is good, but Nazareth is good too; let him who negiects 
the one, on pretext of attending to the other, ponder 
this scene. 43. tarried behind ..,. Joseph and _ his 
mother knew not—accustomed to the discretion and 
obedience of the lad [(OLSHAUSEN], they might be thrown 
off their guard,, 44. sought him among their kinsfolk 
and acquaintamces—On these sacred journeys, whole 
villages and districts travelled in groups together, partly 
for protection, partly for company; and as the well-dis- 
posed would beguile the tediousness of the way by good 
discourse, to which the child Jesus would be no silent 
listener, they expect to find Him in such a group. 45, 
46. After three sorrowing days, they find Him still in 
Jerusalem, not gazing on its architecture, or surveying 
its forms of busy life, but in the temple—not the “ sanc- 
tuary” (as in ch. 1.9), to which only the priests had ac- 
cess, but in some one of the enclosures around it, where 
the rabbins, or “doctors,” taught their scholars, hearing 
... asking—the method of question and answer was the 
eustomary form of rabbinical teaching; teacher and 
learner becoming by turns questioner and answerer, as 
may be seen from their extant works. This would give 
full seope for all that “astonished them in His under- 
standing and answers.” Not that He assumed the office 
of teaching—“ His hour” for that ‘was not yet come,” and 
His furniture for that was not complete; for He had yet 
to “increase in wisdom”’’ as well as “‘ stature’ (v. 52). In 
fact, the beauty of Christ’s example lies very much in His 
never at one stage of His life anticipating the duties of 
another. All would be in the style and manner of a 
learner, “opening His month and panting.” ‘His soul 
breaking for the longing thatit had unto God’s judgments 
at all times” (Psalm 119, 20), and now more than ever be- 
fore, when finding Himself for the first time in His 
Father's house. Still there would be in His questions far 
more than in their answers; and if we may take the 
frivolous interrogatories with which they afterwards 
plied Him, about the woman that had seven husbands 
and such like, as a specimen of their present drivelling 
questions, perhaps we shall not greatly err, if we sup- 
pose that “the questions” which He now ‘‘asked them” 
in return, were just the germsof those pregnant questions 
with which he astonished and silenced them in after 
years: ‘What think ye of Christ? Whose Son is He? If 
David call Him Lord, how is He then his Son?” “Which is 
the first and great commandment?” “Who is my neigh- 
bour?” about my Father’s business—lit., ‘in’ or ‘at my 
Father's,’ i.e., either ‘about my Father’s affairs,’ or ‘in my 
Father's courts’—where He dwells and is to be found— 
about His hand, so tospeak. This latter shade of mean- 
ing, which includes the former, is perhaps the true one, 
Here He felt Himself at home, breathing His own proper 
air. His words convey a gentle rebuke of their obtuse- 
ness in requiring Him to explain this, ‘Once here, 
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thought ye I should so readily hasten away? Let ordi- 
nary worshippers be content to keep the feast and begone; 
but is this all ye have learnt of me? Methinks we are 
here let into the holy privacies of Nazareth; for sure what 
He says they should have known, He have must given 
them ground to know, She tells Him of the sorrow with 
which His father and she had sought Him, He speaks of 
no Ivather but one, saying, in effect,‘My Father has not 
been seeking me; I have been with Him all this time; 
the King hath brought me into His chambers. His left 
hand is under my head,and His right hand doth embrace 
me (Song of Solomon 1, 4; 2.6). How is it that ye do not 
understand?’ (Mark 8, 21.) 50, 51. understood not— 
probably He had never expressly said as much, and so 
confounded them, though it was but the true interpreta- 
tion of many things which they had seen and heard from 
Him at home, (See on John 14. 4,5.) But lest it should be 
thought that now He threw off the filial yoke, and be- 
came his own Master henceforth, and theirs too, it is pur- 
posely added, “And He went down with them, and was 
subject unio them.” The marvel of this condescension lies 
in its coming after such a scene, and such an assertion of 
His higher Sonship; and the words are evidently meant 
to convey this. ‘From this time we have no more mention 
of Joseph. The next we hear isof his‘ mother and breth- 
ren”’ (John 2, 12); whence it is inferred, that between this 
time and the commencement of our Lord’s public life, 
Joseph died’ [ALFORD], having now served the double end 
of being the protector of our Lord’s Virgin-mother, and 
affording Himself the opportunity of presenting a match- 
less pattern of subjection to both parents. 52. See on v. 
40, stature—or better, perhaps, as in the margin, ‘age,’ 
which implies the other. This is-all the record we have 
of the next: eighteen years of that wondrous life. What 
seasons of tranquil meditation over the lively oracles, 
and holy fellowship with His Father; what inlettings, on 
the one hand, of light, and love, and’ power from on high, 
and outgoings of filial supplication, freedom, love, and 
joy on the other, would these eighteen years contain! 
And would they not seem “but a few days” if they were 
so passed, however ardently he might long to be more 
directly ‘‘ about His Father’s business?” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-20. PREACHING, BAPTISM, AND IMPRISONMENT 
or JOHN. See on Matthew 3. 1-12; Mark 6,17, &e. 1,2. 
Here the curtain of the New Testament Is, as it were, 
drawn up, and the greatest of all epochs of the Church 
commences. Even our Lord’s own age (v, 23) is deter- 
mined by it. [BENGEL.] No such elaborate chronological 
precision is to be found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
and it comes fitly from him who claims it as the peculiar 
recommendation of his Gospel, that he had ‘accurately 
traced down all things from the first’ (ch. 1. 3) Here, 
evidently, commences his proper narrative. the fifleenth 
year of Tiberius—reckoning from the period when he 
was admitted, three years before Augustus’ death, to a 
share of the empire [WEBSTER-and WILKINSON], about the 
end of the year of Rome 779, or about four years before 
the usual reckoning. Pilate... governor of Judea— 
his proper title was Procurator, but with more than the 
usual powers of that office. After holding it about ten 
years he was ordered to Rome, to answer to charges 
brought against lim, but ere he arrived Tiberius died 
(A. D. 35), and soon after Pilate committed suicide. Herod 
—Seeon Mark 6, 14. Philip—a different and very supe- 
rior Philip to the one whose wife Herodias went to live 
with Herod Antipas. See Mark 6, 17. Iturea—to the 
north-east of Palestine; so called from Ishmael’s son Itur 
or Jetur (1 Chronicles 1.31), and anciently belonging to the 
half tribe of Manasseh. Trachonitis—farther to the 
north-east, between Iturea and Damascus; a rocky dis- 
trict, infested by robbers, and committs1 by Augustus to 
Herod the Great to keep in order, Abileme—still more to 
the north-east, so called from Abila, eighteen miles from 
Damascus. [ROBINSON.] Annas and Caiapbas high . 
priests—the former, though deposed, retainea much of 
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his influence, and, probably, as Sagan or deputy, exercised 
much of the power of the high priesthood along with 
Gaiaphas (John 18.13; Acts 4.6), Both Zadok and Abi- 
athar acted asjhigh priests in David’s time (2 Samuel 15. 
35), and it seems to have become the fixed practice to have 
two (2 Kings 25.18), werd of God came unto John— 
Such formulas, of course, are never used when speaking of 
Jesus, because the Divine nature manifested itself in Him 
not at certain isolated moments of his life. He was the 
one-everlasting manifestation of the Godhead—THE WORD. 
{OLSHAUSEN.] 5. every valley, &c.—levelling and smooth- 
ing, obvious figures, the sense of which is in the first 
words of the proclamation, “Prepare ye the way of the 
Lord,’ ‘all flesh, &c.—(Quoted literally from the Septua- 
gint of Isaiah 40,5.) The idea is that every obstruction 
shall be so removed as to reveal to the whole world the 
Salvation of God in Him whose name is the ‘‘Saviour’” 
(cf. Psalm 98, 3; Isaiah 11.10; 49. 6; 52.10; Luke 2, 31, 32; 
Acts. 13, 47), 10-14. What shall we do then ?—to show 
the sincerity of our repentance. two ceats, &c,—directed 
against the reigning avarice. publicans... exact no 
more, &c,—directed against that exfortion which made the 
publicans a by-word. See on ch, 19, 2, 8 soldiers... 
do violence to none—the word signifies to ‘shake thor- 
oughly,’ and so to ‘intimidate,’ probably in order toextort 
money or other property, accuse falsely—acting as in- 
formers vexatiously, on frivolous or false grounds. con- 
tent with your wages—‘ rations,’ We may take this as 
a warning against mutiny, which the officers attempted 
to suppress by largesses and donations, [WEBSTER and 
W£ILKINSON.] And thus the ‘fruits’ which would evi- 
dence their repentance were just resistance to the reign- 
ing sins, particularly of the class to which the penitent 
belonged, and the manifestation of an opposite spirit. 
15-17. whether he were the Christ—showing both how 
successtul he had been in awakening the expectation of 
Messiah's immediate appearing, and the high estimation, 
and even reverence, which his own character commanded, 
John answered, &c.—either to the deputation from 
Jerusalem (see John 1.19, &e.), or on some other occasion, 
simply to remove impressions derogatory to his blessed 
Master which he knew to be taking hold of the popular 
mind, saying unto them all, &c.—in solemn protesta- 
tion, So far from entertaining such a thought as laying 
claim to the honours of Messiahship, the meanest serv- 
ices [can render to that“ Mightier than me that iscoming 
ufter me,’ are too highan honour forme, Beautiful spirit, 
distinguishing this servant of Christ throughout! ome 
mightier than I—‘ the Mighter than I.’ 18. many other 
things, &c.—such as we read in John 1, 29, 33, 384; 3. 27-36. 
19, 20. but Herod, &c.—See on Mark 6.14, &c, and for 
all the evils which Herod had done—important fact 
here only mentioned, showing how thorough-going was the 
fidelity of the Baptist to his royal hearer, and how strong 
must have been the workings of conscience in that slave 
of passion when, notwithstanding such plainness, he 
“did many things and heard John gladly” (Mark 6, 20, 26). 
21,22, BAPTISM OF AND DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT UPON 
Jesus, See on Matthew 3. 13-17. when all the people 
were baptized—that He might not seem to be merely one 
of the crowd. Thus, as He rode into Jerusalem upon an 
_ ass, ‘‘whereon yet never man sat’ (ch, 19, 30), and lay in a 
sepulchre “wherein was never man yet laid” (John 19, 41), 
so in His baptism He would be “ separate from sinners.” 
23-38. GENEALOGY OF JESUS. 23. he began to be 
about thirty—i. e., ‘was about entering on his thirtieth 
year.’ So our translators haye taken the word [and so 
CALVIN, BEZA, BLOOMFIELD, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, 
&c.): but ‘was about thirty years of age when he began 
(ais ministry),’ makes better Greek, and is probably 
the true sense. [BENGEL, OLSHAUSEN, DE WETTE, 
MEYER, ALFORD, &¢c,] At this age the priests entered 
on their office (Numbers 4, 3), being, as was supposed, 
the son of Joseph, &c,—Hayve we in this genealogy, as 
wellas Matthew’s, the line of Joseph? or is this the line 
of Mary ?—a point on which there has been great differ- 
ence of opinion and much acute discussion, Those who 
take the former opinion contend that it is the natural 
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sense of this verse, and that no other would have been 
thought of but for its supposed improbability and the un- 
certainty which it seems to throw over our Lord’s real de- 
scent, But it is liable to another difficulty, viz., that in 
this case Matthew makes “‘ Jacob,” while Luke makes 
** Heli,”’ to be Joseph’s father; and though the same man 
had often more than one name, we ought not to resort to 
that'supposition, in such a case as this, without necessity. 
And then, though the descent of Mary from David would 
be liable to no real doubt, even though we had no table 
of her line preserved to us (see, for example, ch. 1. 2-82, 
and on ch, 2.5), still it does seem unlikely—we say not in- 
credible—that two genealogies of our Lord should be pre- 
served to us, neither of which gives his real descent. 
Those who take the latter opinion, that we have here the 
line of Mary, as in Matthew that of Joseph—here his 
real, there his reputed line—explain the statement about 
Joseph, that he was “the son of Heli,’ to mean that he 
was his son-in-law, as the husband of his daughter Mary 
(as in Ruth 1.11, 12), and believe that Joseph’s name is 
only introduced instead of Mary’s, in conformity with 
the Jewish custom in such tables. Perhaps this view is 
attended with fewest difficulties, as it certainly is the 
best supported. However we decide, it is a satisfaction to 
know that not a doubt was thrown out by the bitterest of 
the early enemies of Christianity as to our Lord’s real de- 
scent from David. On comparing the two genealogies, it 
will be found that Matthew, writing more immediately 
for Jews, deemed it enough to show that the Saviour was 
sprung from Abraham and David; whereas Luke, writing 
more immediately for Gentiles, traces the descent back to 
Adam, the parent stock of the whole human family, thus 
showing him to be the promised “Seed of the woman.” 
‘The possibility of constructing such a table, comprising 
a period of thousands of years, in an uninterrupted line 
from father to son, of a family that dwelt for a long time 
in the utmost retirement, would be inexplicable, had not 
the members of this line been endowed with athread by 
which they could extricate themselves from the many 
families into which every tribe and branch was again 
subdivided, and thus hold fastand know the member that 
was destined to continue the lineage. This thread was 
the hope that Messiah would be born of the race of Abra- 
ham and David. The ardent desire to behold Him and be 
partakers of His mercy and glory suffered not the atten- 
tion to be exhausted through a period embracing thou- 
sands of years. Thus the member destined to continue 
the lineage, whenever doubtful, became easily distin- 
guishable, awakening the hope of a final fulfilment, and 
keeping it alive until it was consummated,’ [OLSHAU- 
SEN.] 2430. son of Matthat, &c.—See on Matthew 1, 
13-15. In v.27, Salathiel is called the son, while in Mat- 
thew 1. 12, he is called the father of Zerubbabel. But they 
are probably different persons. 38. som of Gad—Cf. Acts 
17. 28. ; 


. 


‘CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-13, TEMPTATION OF CHRIST.—See on Matthew 4, 
1-11. 

14-32. Jesus, ENTERING ON His PUBLIC MINISTRY, 
MAKES A CIRCUIT OF GALILEE—REJECTION AT NAZARETH, 
N. B.—A large gap here occurs, embracing the important 
transactions in Galilee and Jerusalem which are recorded 
in John 1. 29 to 4, 54, and which occurred before John’s im- 
prisonment (John 3, 24); whereas the transactions here 
recorded occurred (as appears from Matthew 4, 12, 13) after 
thatevent. The visit to Nazareth recorded in Matthew 13. 
54-58 (and Mark 6.1-6) we take to be not a later visit, but 
the same with this first one; because we cannot think 
that the Nazarenes, after being so enraged at His first dis- 
play of wisdom as to attempt His destruction, should, on 
a second display of thesame, wonder at itand ask how He 
came by it, as if they had never witnessed it before. aa 
his custom was—Cf. Acts 17.2. 17. steod up to read— 
Others besides rabbins were allowed to address the con- 
gregation. See Acts 13.15, 18,19. To have fixed on any 
passage announcing His sufferings (as Isaiah 53.), would 
have been unsuitable at that early stage of His ministry. 
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Christ Beginneth to Preach. 


But He selects, a. passage announcing the sublime object 
of His whole mission, its Divine character,and His spe- 
cial endowments for it; expressed in the first person, and 
60 singularly adapted to the first opening of the mouth in 
His prophetic capacity, that it seems as if made expressly 
for this occasion. It is from the well-known section of 


’ Isaiah’s prophecies: whose burden is that. mysterious 


“SERVANT OF THE LORD,’’ despised of man, abhorred of 
the nation, but before whom kings on seeing Him are to 
arise, and princes to worship; in visage more marred than 
any, man and His form than the sons of men, yet sprink- 


. ling many nations; labouring seemingly in vain, and 


spending His strength for naught and in yain, yet Jeho- 
vah’s Servant to raise up the tribes. of Jacob and be His 
Salvation to the ends of the earth (Isaiah 49., &c.). The 
quotation is chiefly from the Septuagint version, used in 
the synagogues, acceptable year—an allusion to the Ju- 
bilee year (Leviticus 25.10), a year of universal release for 
person and property. See also Isaiah 49.8; 2 Corinthians 
6.2. As the maladies under which humanity groans are 
here set forth under the names of poverty, broken-hearted- 
ness, bondage, blindness, bruisedness (or crushedness), 80,28 
the glorious. HEALER of all these maladies, Christ an- 
nounces Himself in the act of reading it, stopping the 
quotation just before it comes to “ the day of vengeance,” 
which was only tocome on the rejecters of His message 
(John.8.17). The first words, ‘THE Sprrit of the Lorp 
is upon Mu,” have been noticed since the days of the 
Church Fathers, as an illustrious example of Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost being exhibited as in distinct yet. har- 
monious action in the scheme of salvation, ._ 20. the min- 
ister—the Chazan or synagogue-officer,.. all eyes fas= 


tened on Him—astounded at His putting in such claims. — 


21. began to say, &c.—His whole address was just a de- 
tailed application to Himself of this and perhaps other like 
prophecies, 22. gracious words—‘the words. of grace,’ 
referring both to the richness of his matter and the 
sweetness of His manner (Psalm 45, 2),, is not this, &c,— 
See on Matthew 13, 54-56. They knew he had received no 
rabbinical education, and anything supernatural they 
seemed incapable of conceiving. 23. this proverb—like 
our ‘ Charity begins at home.’ whatsoever, &c.—' Strange 
rumours have reached our ears of Thy doings at, Caper- 
naum; but ifsuch power resides in Thee tocure the ills of 
humanity, why has none of it yet come nearer home, and 
why is.all this alleged power reserved for strangers?’ His 
choice of Capernaum as a place of residence since entering 
on public life was, it seems, already well known at Naza- 
reth; and when He didcome thither, to give no displays 
of His power when distant places were ringing with His 
fame, wounded their pride, He had indeed” ‘laid his 
hands on a few sick folk and healed them,’ Mark 
6,5; but this seems to have been done quite privately, 
the general unbelief precluding anything more open. 
24, and he said, &c.—He replies to the one proverb 
by another, equally familiar, which we express in a 
rougher form—‘Too much familiarity breeds con- 
tempt.’ Our Lord’s long residence in Nazareth merely 
as a townsman had made him too common, incapac.- 
tating them for appreciating Him as others did who 
were less familiar with his every-day demeanour in private 
life. A most important principle, to which the wise will 
pay due regard. (See also Matthew 7.6, on which our Lord 
Himself ever acted.) 25-27. But I tell you, &c._falling 
back for support on the well-known examples of Elijah 
and Elisha (Eliseus), whose miraculous power, passing by 
those who were near, expended itself on those at a dis- 
tance, yea on heathens, ‘the two great prophets who stand 
at the commencement of prophetic antiquity, and whose 
miracles strikingly prefigured those of our Lord. As He 
intended like them to feed the poorand cleanse thelepers, 
He points to these miracles of mercy, and not to the fire from 
heaven and the bears that tore the, mockers.’. [STIER.] 
three years and six months—So James 5, 17, including 
perhaps the six months after the last fall ef rain, when 
there would be. little or none at any rate; whereas In 1 
Kings 18.1, which says the rain returned, ‘‘in the third 
year,” that.period is probably not reckoned. save... 


LUKE Y. 


Miraculous Draught of Fishes. 


saving— but only.’ (Cf. Mark 13. 32, Greek.) Sarepta— 
“Zarephath,” 1 Kings 17. 9, a heathen village between 
Tyre and Sidon. (See Mark 7. 24.) 28, 29. whem they 
heard these things—these allusions to the heathen, just 
as afterwards with Paul (Acts 22. 21, 22), rose up—broke 
up the service irreverently and rushed forth, thrust 
him—with violence, as a prisoner in their hands, brovw, 
&¢c,—Nazareth, though not built on the ridge of a hill, is: 
in part surrounded by one to the west, having several 
such precipices. (See 2 Chronicles 25. 12; 2 Kings 9.33, It 
was a mode of capital punishment not unusual among 
the Romans and others.) This was the first insult which 
the Son of God received, and it came from ‘‘them of his 
own household!” (Matthew 10, 36.) 30. passing through 
the midst, &c.—evidently in a miraculous way, though 
perhaps quite noiselessly, leading them to wonder after- 
wards what spell could have come over them; that they 
allowed him to escape. (Similar escapes, however, in 
times of persecution, are not unexampled.) 31. down to 
Capernaum—it lay on the Sea of Galilee (Matthew 4. 13), 
whereas Nazareth lay high. 

33-37. DEMONIAC HEALED, unclean—the frequency 
with which this character of impurity is applied to evil 
spirits is worthy of notice. cried owt, &c.—see on Mat- 
thew 8. 29; Mark 3.11. rebuked them, &c.—see on v. 41. 
thrown him, &c.—see on Mark 9.20. what a word—a 
word from the Lord of spirits. 

38-41. PETER’S MOTHER-IN-LAW, AND MANY OTHERS, 
HEALED. See on Matthew 8. 14-17. 41. suffered them 
not to speak—the marginal reading here is wrong. Our 
Lord ever refused testimony from devils, for the very 
reason why they were eager to. give it, because He and 
they would thus seem to be one interest, as His enemies: 
actually alleged. (See on Matthew 12. 24, &¢.) See also 
Acts 16, 16-18. 

42-44. JESUS, SouUGHT OUT AT MORNING PRAYER, AND 
ENTREATED TO STAY, DECLINES FROM THE URGENCY OF 
His Work. See on Mark 1, 35-39, where we learn how 
early He retired, and how He was engaged in solitude 
when they came seeking Him. stayed him— were stay- 
ing Him,’ or sought todo it. What a contrast to the Gada- 
renes! The nature of His mission required Him to keep 
moving, that all might hear the glad tidings. (Matthew 
8.34.) I must, &e.—but duty only could move Him to 
deny entreaties so grateful to His spirit. 


CHAPTER VY. 


Ver. l-ll. MrrAcuLous DRAUGHT OF FISHES—CALL OF 
PETER, JAMES, AND JOHN, Not their first call, however, 
recorded John 1, 35-42; nor their second, recorded Matthew 
4, 18-22; but their third and last before their appointment 
to the apostleship. ) That these calls were all distinct and 
progressive, seems quite plain. (Similar stages are ob- 
seryable in other eminent. servants of Christ.) 3. taught 
out of the ship—see on Matthew 13.2, 4. fora draught 
—munificent recompense for the use of his boat, 5. Mas-= 
ter—betokening not surely a first acquaintance, but a re- 
lationship already formed. all night—the usual time of 
fishing then (John 21.3), and even now Peter, as a fisher- 
man, knew how hopeless it was to ‘let down his net’’ 
again, save as a mere act of faith, ‘‘at His word” of com- 
mand, which carried in it, as it ever does, assurance of 
success. (This shows he must have been already and for 
some time a follower of Christ.) 6. net brake—rather 
‘was breaking,’ or ‘beginning to break,’.as v. 7, “begin- 
ning to sink,” 8. depart, &c.—Did Peter then wish Christ 
to leave him.?,, Verily no. His all was wrapt up in Him. 
(John 6,68.) ’Twas rather, ‘Woe.is me, Lord! -How shall 
Labide this blazejof glory?) A sinner such as Iam is not 
fit company for Thee.’, (Cf. Isaiah 6.5.) 10. fear not, 
Simon—this shows how the Lord read: Peter’s speech. 
The. more highly they deemed. of Him, ever the more grateful 
it was to the Redeemer’s spirit. Never did they pain Him by 
manifesting too lofty. conceptions\of Him. from henceforth 
—marking a new stage of their connection with Christ. 
The last was simply, ‘‘I will make you fishers.” fishers 
of men— What wilt thou think, Simon, overwhelmed by 
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this draught of fishes, when I shall bring to thy net 
what will beggar all this glory?’ See on Matthew 4, 18, 
11. forsook all—They did this before (Matthew 4. 20); 
now they doit again; and yet after the Crucifixion they 
are at their boats once more. (John 21. 3.) In such a 
business this is easily conceivable. After Pentecost, how- 
ever, they appear to have finally abandoned their secular 
ealling. ; 

1216. LeEPER HEALED. See on Matthew 8.24. 15. but 
so, &¢c.—See on Mark: 1. 45. 

17-26. PARALYTIC HEALED. Ss on Matthew 9. 1-8, 
17. Pharisees and doctors .. . sitting by—the highest 
testimony yet borne to our Lord's growing influence, 
and the necessity increasingly felt by the ecclesiastics 
throughout the country of coming to some definite judg- 
ment regarding Him. power of the Lord present—with 
Jesus, to heal them—the sick people. 18. house-top— 
the flat roof, through the tiling ... before Jesus—See 
on Mark 2,2. 24. take up thy couch—‘sweet saying! 
The bed had borne the man; now the man shall bear the 
bed! [BENGEL.] 

27-32. Levi's CALL AND FEAST—See on Matthew 9, 9-13; 
and Mark 2,14, 30. their scribes—a mode of expression 
showing that Luke was writing for Gentiles, 

38-39. FasTrine. See on Matthew 9. 14-17. The incon- 
gruities mentioned in v, 36-388 were intended to illustrate 
the difference between the genius of the old and new 
economies, and the danger of mixing up the one with the 
other, As in the one case supposed, ‘‘the rent is made 
worse,” and in the other, “the new wine is spilled,” so by 
a mongrel mixture of the ascetic ritualism of the old with the 
spiritual freedom of the new economy, both are disfigured and 
destroyed. The additional parable in v. 39, which is pecu- 
liar to Luke, has been variously interpreted. But the 
“new wine” seems plainly to be the evangelical freedom 
which Christ was introducing; and the old, the opposite 
spirit of Judaism: men long accustomed to the latter 
could not be expected “straightway’’—all at once—to take 
a liking for the former; q. d., ‘These inquiries about the 
difference between my disciples and the Pharisees,’ and 
even John’s, are not surprising; they are the effect of a 
natural revulsion against sudden change, which time will 
cure; the new wine will itself in time become old, and so ac- 
quire all the added charms of antiquity. What lessons does 
this teach, on the one hand, to those who unreasonably 
cling to what is getting antiquated; and, on the other, to 
hasty reformers who have no patience with the timidity 
of their weaker brethren! 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-5. PLUCKING CorN EARS ON SABBATH. See on 
Matthew 12, 1-8; and Mark 2, 23-28. 1. Second sabbath 
after the first—an obscure expression, occurring here 
only, generally understood to mean, the first sabbath 
after the second day of unleayvened bread. The reasons 
cannot be stated here, nor is the opinion itself quite free 
from difficulty. 5. Lord also—rather ‘even,’ as Matthew 
12, 8—of the sabbath—asnaked a claim to all the authority 
of Him who gave the law at Mount Sinai as could possibly 
be made; g.d. ‘I have said enough to vindicate the men 
ye carp at on my account: but in this place is the Lord of the 
law, and they have His sanction.’ See on Mark 2, 28, 

6-ll. WiITHERED HAND HEALED. See on Matthew 12. 
9-15; and Mark 3.1-7. watched whether, &c,—in Mat- 
thew this is put as an ensnaring question of theirs to our 
Lord, who accordingly speaks to the state of their hearts, v. 
9, just as if they had spoken it out. 9. good or evil, save 
or destroy—By this novel way of putting His case, our 
Lord teaches the great ethical principle, that to neglect any 
opportunity of doing good is to incur the guilt of doing evil; 
and by this law He bound His own spirits (See on Mark 
3.4.) 11. filled with madness—the word denotes sense- 
less rage at the confusion to which our Lord had put them, 
both by word and deed, .what to do with Jesus—not so 
much whether to get rid of Him, but how to compass it, 
(ee on Matthew 8. 6.) 

1219, THE TWELVE APOSTLES CHOSEN — GATHERING 
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The Twelve Apostles Chosen, 


Mvurrruprs—Grorious HEALINGS. 12,13. went ont— 
probably from Capernaum. ali night in prayer... and 
when... day, he called, &c,—the work with which the 
next day began shows what had been the burden of this 
night’s devotions. As He directed His disciples to pray for 
“labourers” just before sending themselves forth (see on - 
Matthew 9. 37; 10. 1), so here we find the Lord Himself in 
prolonged communion with His Father in preparation 
for the solemn appointment of those men who were ta 
give birth to His Church, and from whom the world in all 
time was to take a new mould. How instructive is this: 
13-16. See on Matthew 10, 2-4, 17. in the plain—by some 
rendered ‘on a level place,’ i, e.,a piece of high table- 
land, by which they understand the same thing, as ‘fon 
the mountain,” where our Lord delivered the sermon re- 
corded by Matthew (5. 1), of which they take this follow- 
ing discourse of Luke to be butan abridged form. Butas 
the sense given in our version is the more accurate, so 
there are weighty reasons for considering the discourses 
different. This one contains little more than a fourth of 
the other; it has woes of its own, as well as the beatitudes 
common to both; but above all, that of Matthew was 
plainly delivered a good while before, while this was 
spoken after the choice of the twelve; and as we know 
that our Lord delivered some of His weightiest sayings 
more than once, there is no difficulty in supposing this to 
be one of His more extended repetitions; nor could any- 
thing be more worthy of it. 19. healed—kept healing, 
denoting successive acts of mercy till it went over “ all’ 
that needed. There is something unusually grand and 
pictorial in this touch of description. 20, 21. In the 
Sermon on the Mount the benediction is pronounced upon 
the “poor in spirit” and those who “bunger and thirst © 
after righteousness.”” (Matthew 5.3, 6.) Here it is simply 
on the “poor” and the “hungry now.” In this form of 
the discourse, then, our Lord seems to have had in view- 
“the poor of this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom which God hath promised to them that love him,” 
as these very beatitudes are paraphrased by James (2. 5), 
laugh—how charming is the liveliness of this word, to 
express what in Matthew is called being “comforted !’ 
separate you—whether from their Church, by excommnu- 
nication, or from their society; both hard to flesh and 
blood, 22. for the Son of man’s sake—cf. Matthew 5. 11, 
“for My SAKE;” and immediately before, ‘for righteows- 
ness’ sake” (v. 10). Christ thus binds up the cause of right- 
eousness in the world with the reception of Himself, 23, leap 
for joy—a livelier word than “be exceeding glad” o1 
‘exult,’ Matthew 5.12. 24,25. rich... full... laugh 
—who haveall their good things and joyous feelings here 
and now, in perishable objects. received your consola- 
tion—see on ch. 16. 25. shall hunger—their inward cray- 
ing strong as ever, but the materials of satisfaction for 
ever gone, 26. all speak well of you—alluding to the 
court paid to the false prophets of old. (Micah 2.11.) For 
the principle of this woe, and its proper limits, see John 
15,19. 27-36. See on Matthew 5. 44448; 7.12; and 14. 12-14. 
37, 38. See on Matthew 7. 1, 2; but this is much fuller and 
more graphic. 39. can the blind, &c.—not in the Sermon 
on the Mount, but recorded by Matthew in another and 
very striking connection, ch. 15.14. 40. the disciple, &c, 
-— gq. d., ‘The disciple aims to come up to his master, and 
he thinks himself complete when he does so: if you 
then be blind leaders of the blind, the perfection of one’s 
training under you will only land him the more certainly 
in one common ruin with yourselves,’ 41-49, See on 
Matthew 7. 3-5, 16-27, 


CHAPTER VII, 


Ver, 1-10. CENTURION’S SERVANT HEALED. See on 
Matthew 8. 5-13, 4. he was worthy, &c,—a testimony 
most precious, coming from those who probably were 
strangers to the principle from’ which he acted, (Eccle- 
siastes 7.1.) loveth our nation—having found that “sal- 
vation was of the Jews,” he loved them for it. built, &e, 
—his love took this practical and appropriate form. 

11-17. Wipow oF NAIN’SSON RAISED TO LiFE, (In Luke 
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Christ’s Testimony of John. LUKE 
only.) 11. Nain—a small village not elsewhere men- 
tioned in Scripture, and only this once probably visited 
by our Lord; it lay a little to the south of Mount Tabor, 
about twelve miles from Capernaum. » 12. carried out— 
was being carried out.’ Dead bodies, being ceremonially 
unclean, were not allowed to be buried within the cities 
(though the kings of Dayid's house were buried in the 
city of David), and the funeral was usually on the same 
day as the death. only son, &c.—affecting particulars, 
told with delightful simplicity. 13,14. the Lord—‘This 
sublime appellation is more usual with Luke and John 
than Matthew; Mark holds the mean.’ [BENGEL.] saw 
her, had compassion, &c.—What consolation to thou- 
sands of the bereaved has this single verse carried from 
age to age! 14, 15. What mingled majesty and grace 
shines in this scene! The Resurrection and the Life in 
human fiesh, with a word of command, bringing back 
life to the dead body; Incarnate Compassion summoning 
its absolute power to dry a widow's tears! 16, visited 
his people—more than bringing back the days of Elijah 
and Elisha, (1 Kings 17, 17-24; 2 Kings 4. 32-37; and see 
on Matthew 15. 31.) 

18-35. THE BAPTIST’S MESSAGE, THE REPLY, AND CON- 
SEQUENT DiscouRSE. See on Matthew ll. 2-lf4, 29, 30. 
and all the people that heard—‘ on hearing (this).’ These 
are the observations of the Hvangelist, not of our Lord, 
and the publicans—a striking clause. justified God, 
being baptized, &c.—rather, ‘having been baptized.’ The 
meaning is, They acknowledged the Divine wisdom of such 
a preparatory ministry as John’s, in leading them to Him 
who now spake to them (see ch. 1.16, 17); whereas the 
Pharisees and lawyers, true to themselves in refusing the 
baptism of John, set at naught also the merciful design 


“of God in the Saviour himself, to their own destruction. 


31-35. the Lord said, &c.—As cross, capricious children, 
inyited by their playmates to join them in their amuse- 
ments, will play with them neither at weddings nor 
funerals (juvenile imitations of the joyous and mournful 
scenes of life), so that generation rejected both John and 
his Master: the one because he was too unsocial—more 
like a demoniac than a rational man; the other, because 
he was too much the reverse, given to animal indul- 
gences, and consorting with the lowest classes of society. 
But the children of Wisdom recognize and honour her, 
whether in the austere garb of the Baptist or in the more 
attractive style of his Master, whether in the Law orin 
the Gospel, whether in rags or in royalty; for ‘the full 
soul loatheth an honeycomb, but tothe hungry soul every bitter 
thing is sweet.” (Proverbs 27, 7.) 

36-50, CHRIST’S FEET WASHED WITH TEARS. 37,38. a 
sinner—one who had led a profligate life. 1. B.—There is 
no ground whatever for the popular notion that this woman 
was Mary Magdalene, nor do we know what her name was, 
See on ch, 8,2, an alabaster box of cintment—a per- 
fume-vessel, in some cases very costly (John 12.5). ‘The 
ointment has here a peculiar interest, as the offering by 
a penitent of what had been an accessory in her unhal- 
lowed work ofsin.’ [ALFoRD.] at his feet behind him— 
the posture at meals being a reclining one, with the feet 
out behind. began to wash, &c.—to‘ water with a shower.’ 
The tears, which were quite involuntary, poured down in 
a flood upon His naked feet, as she bent down to kiss 
them; and deeming them rather fouled than washed by 
this, she hastened to wipe them off with the only towel 
she had, the long tresses of her own hair, ‘with which 
slaves were wont to wash their masters’ feet.’ [STIER.] 
kissed—the word signifies ‘to kiss fondly, to caress,’ or to 
*kiss again and again,’ which v. 45 shows is meant here, 
What prompted this? JAfuch love, springing from a sense 
of much forgiveness, So says He who knew her heart, v. 47. 
Where she had met with Christ before, or what words of 
His had brought life to her dead heart and a sense of Di- 
vine pardon to her guilty soul, we know not. But proba- 
bly she was of the crowd of “ publicans and sinners” whom 
Incarnate Compassion drew so often around Him, and 
heard from His lips some of those words such as never 
man spake, “Come unto me, all ye that labour,” &e, No 
personal interview had up to this time taken place be- 
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tween them ; but she could keep her feciings no longer to 
herself,and haying found her way to Him (and entered 
along with him, v. 45), they burst forth in this surpassing 
yet most artless style, as if her whole soul would go out to. 
Him. 39. the Pharisee—who had formed no definite 
opinion of our Lord, and invited Him apparently to ob- 
tain materials for a judgment, spake within himself, 
&c.— Ha! I have Him now; He plainly knows nothing 
of the person He allows to touch Him, and so, He can be 
no prophet.’ Not so fast, Simon; thou hast not seen. 
through thy Guest yet, but He hath seen through thee, 
40-43. Like Nathan with David, our Lord conceals His. 
home-thrust under the veil of a parable, and makes His 
host himself pronounce upon the case. The two debtors 
are the woman and Simon; the criminality of the one 
was ten times that of the other (in the proportion of ‘* 500” 
to *50"); but both being equally insolvent, both are with 
equal frankness forgiven; and Simon is made to own 
that the greatest debtor to forgiving mercy will cling to 
her Divine Benefactor with the deepest gratitude, Does 
our Lord then admit that Simon was a forgiving man? 
Let us see, 45-47%. I entered... mo water—a compli- 
ment to guests. Was this ‘much love?” Was it any? 
no kiss—of salutation. How much love was here? Any 
atail? with oil... not anoint—even common olive-oil 
in contrast with the woman’s “ ointment” or aromatic bal- 
sam, What evidence was thus afforded of any feeling 
which forgiveness prompts? Our Lord speaks this with 
delicate politeness, as if hwrt at these inattentions of His 
host, which though not invariably shown to guests, were 
the customary marks of studied respect and regard, The 
inference is plain—only one of the debtors was really for- 
given, though in the first instance,to give room for the 
play of withheld feelings, the forgiveness of both is sup- 
posed in the parable, her sins which are many—' those 
many sins of hers,’ our Lord, who admitted how much 
more she owed than the Pharisee, now proclaims in naked 
terms the forgiveness of her guilt. for—not because, as if 
love were the cause of forgiveness, but ‘inasmuch as,’ or 
‘in proof of which.’ The latter clause of the verse, and 
the whole structure of the parable, plainly show this to 
be the meaning. little forgiven... loveth little— 
delicately ironical intimation of no love and no forgiveness 
in the present case, 48, said unto her, &c.—an unsought 
assurance, usually springing up unexpected in the midst 
of active duty and warm affections, while often it flies 
from those who mope and are paralyzed for want of if, 
49,50. they that sat... who is this? &¢.—no wonder 
they were startled to hear One who was reclining at the 
same couch, and partaking of the same hospitalities with 
themselves, assume the awful prerogative of ‘even for- 
giving sins.’ Butso far from receding from this claim, or 
softening it down, our Lord only repeats it, with two pre- 
cious additions: one, announcing what was the one secret 
of the “forgiveness” she had experienced, and which car- 
ried salvation’? in its bosom; the other, a glorious dis- 
rmoissal of her in that ‘ peace”? which she had already felt, 
but is now assured she has His full warrant to enjoy! 
This wonderful scene teaches two very weighty truths: 
(L.) though there be degrees of guilt, insolvency, or inability to 
wipe out the dishonour done to God, is common to all sinners. 
(2.) As Christ is the Great Creditor to whom all debt, whether 
great or small, contracted by sinners is owing, so to Him be- 
longs the prerogative of forgiving it. This latter truth is 
brought outin the structure and application of the present 
parable as it is nowhere else. Hither then Jesus was a 
blaspheming deceiver, or He is God manifest in the flesh. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-3. A GALILEAN CIRCUIT, WITH THE TWELVE 
AND CERTAIN MINISTERING WOMEN. (In Luke only.) 
went—' travelled,’ ‘made a progress’—throughout every 
city and village—‘ through town and village’—preach- 
ing, &c.—the Prince of itinerant preachers scattering far 
and wide the seed of the Kingdom. certain women 
healed. &¢.—on whom He had the double claim of having 
brought healing to their bodies and new life to their 
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souls, Drawn to Him by an attraction more than mag- 
netic, they accompany Him on this tour as His almoners 
—ministering unto Him of their substance, Blessed Sa- 
viour! It melts us to see Thee living upon the love of 
Thy ransomed people. That they bring Thee their poor 
offerings we wonder not. Thou hast sown unto them 
spiritual things, and they think it, as well they might, a 
small thing that Thou shouldst reap their carnal things. 
(1 Corinthians 9.11.) But dost Thou take it at their hand, 
and subsist upon it? ‘Oh the depth of the riches”—of this 
poverty of His! Mary Magdalene—i. e., probably, of Mag- 
dala, on which see Matthew 15. 39. went—rather ‘had 
‘gone,’ seven devils—(Mark 16.9.) It is a great wrong to 
this honoured woman to identify her with the once profli- 
gate woman of ch. 7.37, and to call all such penitents Mag- 
dalenes. The mistake has arisen from confounding un- 
happy demoniacal possession with the conscious enter- 
tainment of diabolic impurity, or supposing the one to 
have been afflicted as a punishment for the other—for 
which there is not the least scriptural ground, Joanna, 
wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward—If the steward of such 
a godless, cruel and licentious wretch as Herod Antipas 
(see on Mark 6. 14, &c.) differed greatly from himself, his 
post would be no easy or enviable one. That he was a 
disciple of Christ is very improbable, though he might be 
favourably disposed towards Him, But what we know 
not of him, and may fear he wanted, we are sure his wife 
possessed, Healed either of “ evil spirits” or of some one 
of the ‘“‘infirmities’” here referred to—the ordinary dis- 
eases of humanity—she joins in the Saviour’s train of 
grateful, clinging followers. Of “Susanna,” next men- 
tioned, we know nothing but the name, and that here 
only. But her services on this memorable occasion have 
immortalized her name, ‘*‘ Wheresoever this gospel shall 
be preached throughout the whole world, this also that 
she hath done,’ in ministering to the Lord of her sub- 
stance on His Galilean tour, ‘‘shall be spoken of as a me- 
morial of her.” (Mark 14.9.) many others—i, e., many 
other healed women, What a train! and all ministering 
unto Him of their substance, and He allowing them to 
do it and subsisting upon it! ‘He who was the support 
of the spiritual life of His people disdained not to be sup- 
ported by them in the body. He was not ashamed to pen- 
etrate so far into the depths of poverty as to live upon the 
alms of love, He only fed others miraculously; for Him- 
self, He lived upon the love of His people. He gave all 
things to men, His brethren, and received all things from 
them, enjoying thereby the pure blessing of love: which 
is then only perfect when it is at the same time both giy- 
ing and receiving. Who could invent such things as 
these? ‘Jt was necessary to live in this manner that it might 
be so recorded.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 

418, PARABLE OF THE SOWER.—See on Mark 4, 3-9, 14- 
20, 16. Noman, &c.—See on Matthew 5. 15, of which this 
is nearly a repetition. 15. For nothing, &c.—See on ch, 
12,2, 18. how ye—in Mark 4, 24, “what ye hear.”. The 
one implies the other, The precept is very weighty. 
seemeth to have—or, ‘thinketh that he hath’ (Margin). 
The “ having” of Matthew 13. 12(on which see), and this 
‘thinking he hath,’ are not different, Hanging loosely on 
him, and not appropriated, it is and is not his. 

19-21. His MorHER AND BRETHREN DESIRE TO SPEAK 
Witu Him.—See on Mark 12, 46-50, 

22-25, JESUS, CROSSING THE LAKE, STILLS THE SToRM.— 
See on Matthew 8, 23-27, and Mark 4. 35-41, 23. filled— 
Uit., ‘were getting filled,’ i.e., those who sailed; meaning 
that their ship was so, 

26-39. DEMONIAC OF GADARA HEALED.—See on Mat- 
thew 8. 28-34; and Mark 5, 1-20, 

40-56, JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER RAISED, AND ISSUE OF BLOOD 
HEALED.—See on Matthew 9, 18-26; and Mark 5.21-43. 40. 
gladly received him, for , . . all waiting him—The 
abundant teaching of that day (in Matthew 13.: «and see 
Mark 4, 36), had only wheited the people’s appetite; and 
disappointed, as would seem, that He had left them in the 
evening to cross the lake, they remain hanging about the 
peach; having got a hint, probably through some of His 
disciples, that He would be back the same evening. Per- 
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haps they witnessed at a distance the sudden calming of 
the tempest. Here at least they are, watching for His re- 
turn, and welcoming Him tothe shore. The tide of His 
popularity was now fast rising. 45. Who touched met 
—‘Askest Thou, Lord, who touched Thee? Rather ask 
who touched Thee notin such athrong.’ 46. somebody 
touched—yes, the multitude “thronged and pressed Him” 
—‘‘they jostled against Him,” but all involuntarily ; they 
were merely carried along ; but one, one only—‘‘ somebody 
TOUCHED Him,” with the conscious, voluntary, dependent 
touch of faith, reaching forth its hand expressly to have 
contact with Him, This and this only Jesus acknow- 
ledges and seeks out. Even so, as the Church Father Au- 
GUSTIN long ago said, multitudes still come similarly close to 
Christ in the means of grace, but all to no purpose, being only 
sucked into the crowd. The voluntary, living contact of 
faith is that electric conductor which alone draws virtue 
outof Him, 47, declared before all—this, though a great 
trial to the shrinking modesty of the believing woman, 
was just what Christ wanted in dragging her forth, her 
public testimony to the facts of her case—both her disease, 
with her abortive efforts at a cure, and the instantaneous 
and perfect relief which her touch of the Great Healer had 
brought her, 55. give her meat—See on Mark 5, 43, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-6. MISSION OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES. See on 
Matthew 10. 1-15. 1. power and authority—He both qual- 
ified and authorized them, 

7-9, HEROD TROUBLED AT WHAT HE HEARS OF CHRIST, 
DESIRES TO SEE Him. See on Mark 6, 14-30, %. per= 
plexed—‘at a loss,’ ‘embarrassed’—said of some that 
John was risen—among many opinions, this was the 
one which Herod himself adopted, for the reason, no 
doubt, mentioned on Mark 6. 14—desired to see him—but 
did not, till as a prisoner He was sent to him by Pilate 
just before His death, as we learn from ch. 23. 8, 

10-17, ON THE RETURN OF THE TWELVE, JESUS RETIRES 
WITH THEM TO BETHSAIDA, AND THERE MIRACULOUSLY 
FEEDS FIVE THOUSAND, See on Mark 6, 31-4, 

18-27. PETER’S CONFESSION OF CHRIST—OUR LORD’s 
First EXPLICIT ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS APPROACHING 
DEATH, AND WARNINGS ARISING OUTOFIT. See on Mat- 
thew 16, 13-28; and Mark 8.34. 24. willsawe—'is minded 
to save,’.bent on saving. The pith of this maxim de- 
pends—as often in such weighty sayings (for example, 
“Let the dead bury the dead,’ Matthew 8; 22)—on the 
double sense attached to the word “‘life,” a lower and a 
higher, the natural and the spiritual, temporal and eter- 
nal. An entire sacrifice of the lower, or a willingness to 
make it, is indispensable to the preservation of the higher 
life; and he who cannot bring himself to surrender the 
one for the sake of the other shall eventually lose both, 
26. ashamed of me and of my words—the-sense of 
shame is one of the strongest in our nature, one of the 
social affections founded on our love of reputation, which 
causes instinctive aversion to what is fitted to lower it, 
and was given us as a preservative from all that is prop- 
erly shameful. When one is, in this sense of it, lost to 
shame, he is nearly past hope. (Zechariah 3.5; Jeremiah 
6.15; 3.3.) But when Christ and “His words”—Chris- 
tianity, especially in its more spiritual and uncompro- 
mising features—are unpopular, the same instinctive de- 
sire to stand well with others begets the temptation to be 
ashamed of Him, which only the ‘expulsive power’ of a 
higher affection can effectually counteract, Son of man 
be ashamed when he cometh, &c.—He will render to that 
man his own treatment; He will disown him before the 
most august of all assemblies, and put him to “shameand 
everlasting contempt.” (Daniel 12.2.) ‘Ohshame, fobe put 
to shame before God, Christ, and angels!’ [BENGEL.] 27. 
not taste of death till they see the kingdom of God— 
“see it come with power” (Mark 9. 1); or see “ the Son of 
man coming in His kingdom” (Matthew 16. 28). The ref- 
erence, beyond doubt, is to the firm establishment and 
victorious progress, in the lifetime of some then present, 
of that new Kingdom of Christ, which was destined to 
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work the greatest of all changes on this earth, and be the 
grand pledge of His final coming in glory. 
_ 28-36.. Jesus TRANSFIGURED, 28. an eight days after 
these sayings—iucluding the day on which this was 
spoken and that of the Transfiguration. Matthew and 
Mark say ‘‘after six days,” excluding these two days. 
As the “sayings” so definitely connected with the 
Transfiguration scene are those announcing His death 
—at which Peter and all the Twelve were so startled 
and scandalized—so this scene was designed to show to 
the eyes as well as the heart how glorious that death 
“was in the view of Heaven, Peter, James, and John— 
partners before in secular business; now sole witnesses 
of the resurrection of Jairus’ daughter (Mark. 5. 37), 
the Transfiguration, and the Agony in the garden (Mark 
ld, 33). a mountain—not Tabor, according to long tra- 
dition, with which the facts ill comport, but some one 
near the lake, to pray—for the period He had now 
reached was a critical and anxious one, (See on Matthew 
16.13.) But who can adequately translate those “strong 
eryings and tears?’’ Methinks, as I steal by His side, I 
hear from Him these plaintive sounds, ‘Lord, Who hath 
believed Our report? I am come unto Mine own and 
Mine own receive Me not; I am become a stranger unto 
My brethren, an alien to My mother’s children: Consider 
Mine enemies, for they are many, and they hate Me with 
cruel hatred. Arise, O Lord, let not man prevail. Thou 
that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth: Show 
Meatoken for good: Father, glorify Thy name.’ 29. as 
He prayed, the fashion, &¢c.—before He cried He was 
answered, and whilst He was yet speaking He was heard. 
Blessed interruption to prayer this! Thanks to God, 
transfiguring manifestations are not quite strangers here. 
Ofttimes in the deepest depths, out of groanings which 
cannot be uttered, God's dear children are suddenly 
transported to a kind of heaven upon earth, and their 
soul is made as the chariots of Aminadab. Their pray- 
ers fetch down such light, strength, holy gladness, as 
make their face to shine, putting a kind of celestial 
radiance upon it, ( Corinthians 3.18, with Exodus 34, 
29-35.) raintent white, &c.—Matthew says, “ His face did 
shine as the sun” (17, 2), and Mark says “ His raiment be- 
came shining, exceeding white as snow, so as no fuller on 
earth can white them’ (9, 2). The light, then, it would 
seem, shone not wpon Him from without, but owt of Him 
Jrom within; He was all irradiated, was in one blaze of 
celestial glory. What a contrast to that “visage more 
marred than men, and His form than the sons of men!” 
Csaiah 52.14.) 30, 31. there talked with him twomen 
«.. Moses and Elias... appeared in glory—'Who 
would have believed these were not angels had not their 
human names been subjoined?’ [BENGEL.] (Cf. Acts 1.10; 
Mark 16. 5.) Moses represented “the law,” Elijah ‘‘the 
prophets,” and both together the whole testimony of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the Oid Testament saints, 
to Christ; now not borne in a book, but by living men, not 
to a coming, but a come Messiah, visibly, for they “ap. 
peared,” and audibly, for they “spake.” spake— were 
speaking. of his decease—‘departure;’ beautiful eu- 
phemism (softened term) for death, which Peter, who 
witnessed the scene, uses to express his own expected 
death, and the use of which single term seems to have 
recalled the whole by a sudden rush of recollection, and 
occasioned that delightful allusion to this seene which 
we find in 2 Peter 1. 15-18. . which he should accomplish 
— was to fulfil.’ at Jerusalem—Mark the historical cha- 
racter and local features which Christ’s death assumed to 
these glorified men—as important as it is charming—and 
see on ch.2,.11. What now may be gathered from this 
statement? (1.) That a dying Messiah is the great article of 
the true Jewish theology. For a long time the Church had 
fallen clean away from the faith of this article, and even 
from a preparedness to receive it. But here we have that 
jewel raked out of the dunghill of Jewish traditions, and 
by the true representatives of the Church of old made the 
one subject of talk with Christ himself. (2.) The adoring 
gratitude of glorified men for His undertaking to accomplish 
such a decease; their fell dependence upon it for the glory in 
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which they appeared ; their profouna interest in the progress 
of it, their humble solaces and encouragements to go through 
with it; and their sense of its peerless and overwhelming glory. 
‘Go, matchless, adored One, a Lamb to the slaughter! 
rejected of men, but chosen of God and precious; dishon- 
oured, abhorred, and soon to be slain by men, but wor- 
shipped by cherubim, ready to be greeted by all heaven, 
In virtue of that decease we are here; our all is suspended 
on it and wrapped upin it. Thine every step is watched 
by us with ineffable interest; and though it were too high 
an honour to us to be permitted to drop a word of cheer 
into that precious but now clouded spirit, yet, as the first- 
fruits of harvest, the very joy set before Him, we cannot 
choose but tell Him that what is the depth of shame to 
Him is covered with glory in the eyes of Heaven, that the 
Cross to Him is the Crown to us, that that ‘“‘decease” is 
all our salvation and all our desire,’ And who can doubt 
that such a scene did minister deep cheer to that spirit? 
’Tis said they “ talked” not to Him, but “with Him: and 
if they told Him how glorious His decease was, might He 
not fitly reply, ‘I know it, but your voice, as messengers 
from heaven come down to tell it me, is music in mine 
ears,’ 32. and when they were awake—so, certainly, 
the most commentators: but if we. translate literally, it 
should be ‘but having kept awake.’ (MEYER, ALFORD.] 
Perhaps ‘having roused themselves up’ [OLSHAUSEN] may 
come near enough the literal sense; but from the word 
used we can gather no more than that they shook off their 
drowsiness. It was night, and the Lord seems to have 
spent the whole night on the mountain (v. 37). saw his 
giory, &c.—the emphasis lies on “saw,’’ qualifying them 
to become “ eye-witnesses of His majesty” (2 Peter 1. 16). 
33. they departed—Ah! bright manifestations in this 
vale of tears are always “‘ departing” manifestations, 34, 
35. a cloud—not one of our watery clouds, but the She- 
kinah-cloud (see on Matthew 23, 39), the pavilion of the 
manifested presence of God with His people, what Peter 
calls the excellent” or “magnificent glory”’ (2 Peter 1. 17), 
a voice—‘such a voice,’ says Peter emphatically; ‘and: 
this voice (he adds) we heard when we were with Him in: 
the holy mount.” (2 Peter 1. 17,18.) my beloved Son 
... hear Him—reverentially, implicitly, alone. 36. Jesus 
found alone—Moses and Elias are gone. Their work is 
done, and they have disappeared from the scene, feeling 
no doubt with their fellow-servant the Baptist, ‘He must 
inercase, but I must decrease.’’ The cloud too is gone, 
and the naked majestic Christ, braced in spirit; and en- 
shrined in the reverent affection of His disciples, is left— 
to suffer! kept it close—fecling, for once at least, that 
such things were unmeet as yet for the general gaze. 

87-15. DEMONIAC AND LUNATIC Boy HEALED—CHRIST'S 
SEcoND ExPpLicir ANNOUNCEMENT OF His DEATH AND 
RESURRECTION,—See on Mark 9, 14-32, 43-45. the mighty 
power of God—‘the majesty’ or ‘mightiness’ of God in 
this last miracle, the Transfiguration, &c.; the Divine 
grandeur of Christ rising upon them daily, By comparing 
Matthew 17. 22,and Mark 9. 30, we gather that this had 
been the subject of conversation between the Twelve and 
their Master as they journeyed along. these sayings— 
not what was passing between them about His grandeur 
[MrYeER, &c.], but what He was now to repeat for the 
second time about His sufferings [DE WETTE, STIER, 
ALFORD, &c.]; g. d., ‘Be not carried off your feet by all this 
grandeur of Mine, but bearin mind what I have already 
told you, and now distinctly repeat, that that Stn in 
whose beams ye now rejoice is soon to set in midnight 
gloom,’ “‘The Son of man,” says Christ, “into the pp hi 
of men”—a remarkable antithesis (also in Matthew 17. 22, 
and Mark 9, 31), and they feared—‘insomuch that they 
feared.’ Their most cherished ideas were so completely 
dashed by such announcements, that they were afraid of 
laying themselves open to rebuke by asking Him any 
questions, 

4648. STRIFE AMONG THE TWELV#H, WHO SHOULD BE 
GREATEST—JOHN REBUKED FOR EXCLUSIVENESS. 46- 
48. See on Matthew 18. 1-5. 49,50. John answered, &c, 
—The link of connection here with the foregoing context 
lies in. the words ‘in My name” (v. 48). ‘Oh, as to that 
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(said John, young, warm, but not sufficiently apprehend- 
ing Christ's teaching in these things), we saw one cast- 
ing out devils “in Thy name,” and we forbade him; 
Were we wrong?’ ‘Ye were wrong.’ ‘But we did “be- 
cause he followeth not us.’’’ ‘No matter. For (1.) ‘There 
is no man which shall do a‘*miracle in my name that can 
lightly (or ‘soon’) speak evil of Me,” Mark 9. 39. And (2,) 
If such a person cannot be supposed to be ‘against us,” 
you are to hold him “for us.”’ Two principles of im- 
mense importance. Christ does not say this man should 
not have followed “ with them,” but simply teaches how 
he was to be regarded though he did not—as a reverer of 
His name and a promoter of His cause. Surely this con- 
demns not only those horrible attempts by force to shut 
up all within one visible pale of discipleship, which have 
deluged Christendom with blood in Christ’s name, 
but the same spirit in its milder form of proud ecclesi- 
astic scowl upon all who “after the form which they call 
a@ sect (as the word signifies, Acts 24. 14), do so worship the 
God of their fathers,’ Visible unity in Christ’s Church 
is devoutly to be sought, but this is not the way toit. See 
the noble spirit of Moses, Numbers 11. 24-29. ‘ 

51-56. THE PERIOD OF HIS ASSUMPTION APPROACHING, 
CHRIST TAKES His LAST LEAVE OF GALILEE—THE Sa- 
MARITANS REFUSE TO RECEIVE Him, 51, the time was 
come—rather, ‘the days were being fulfilled,’ or approach- 
ing their fulfilment—that he should be received up— 
‘of His assumption,’ meaning His exaltation to the 
Father; a sublime expression, taking the sweep of His 
whole career, as if at one bound He was about to vault 
into glory. The work of Christ in the flesh is here 
diyided into two great stages; all that preceded this be- 
longing to the one, and all that follows it to the other. 
During the one, He formally ‘‘came to His own,” and 
“would have gathered them.’ during the other, the awful 
consequences of ‘His own receiving Him not’ rapidly re- 
vealed themselves. he steadfastly set his face—the ‘‘ He”’ 
here is emphatic—‘ He Himself then.’ See His own pro- 
phetic language, “I have set my face like a flint,’’ Isaiah 
60.7. go to Jerusalem—as His goal, but including His 
preparatory visits to it at the feasts of tabernacles and 
of dedication (John 7. 2, 10; and 10, 22, 23), and all the in- 
termediate movements and events. 52. messengers be- 
fore his face ,.. to make ready for him—He had not 
done this before; but now, instead of avoiding, He seems 
to court publicity—all now hastening to maturity, 53. did 
not receive Him, because, &c.—the Galileans, in going 
to the festivals at Jerusalem, usually took the Samaritan 
route [JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 20. 6.1], and yet seem to have 
inet with no such inhospitality. But if they were asked 
to prepare quarters for the Messiah, in the person of one 
whose “face was as though he would go to Jerusalem,” 
their national prejudices would be raised at so marked a 
slight upon their claims, (See on John 4, 20,) 54. James 
and John—not Peter, as we shonld have expected, but 
those ‘ sons of thunder” (Mark 8.17), who afterwards would 
have all the highest honours of the Kingdom to them- 
selves, and the younger of whom had been rebuked 
already for his exclusiveness (v. 49, 50). Yet this was ‘the 
disciple whom Jesus loved,’ while the other willingly 
drank of His Lord’s bitter cup. (See on Mark 10. 38-40 and 
Acts 12.2.) That same fiery zeal, ina mellowed and hal- 
lowed form, in the beloved disciple, we find in 2John5. 10 
and3John10. fire... as Elias—a plausible case, occur- 
ring also in Samaria. (2 Kings 1. 10-12.) 55, 56. know not 
what spirit, &c,—' The thing ye demand, though in keep- 
ing with the legal, is unsuited to the genius of the evan- 
gelical dispensation.’ The sparks of unholy indignation 
would seize readily enough on this example of Elias, 
though our Lord’s rebuke (as is plain from v.56) is di- 
rected to the principle involved rather than the animal 
heat which doubtless prompted the reference. ‘It is a 
golden sentence of Tillotson, Let us never do anything 
for religion which is contrary to religion.’ [WEBSTER and 
WILKINSON,] for the Son of man, &c.—a saying truly 
Divine, of which all His miracles—for salvation, never de- 
struction—were one continued illustration, wentto an- 
other— illustrating His own precept, Matthew 10, 23, 
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57-62, INCIDENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF DISCIPLESHIP. 57, 
58. The PRECIPITATE disciple. See on Matthew 8. 19, 20. 
59, 60. The PROCRASTINATING disciple. See on Matthew 
8. 21,22. 61, 62. The IRRESOLUTE disciple. I will follow 
... but—The second disciple had a “ but” too—a difficulty 
in the way just then. Yet the different treatment of the 
two cases shows how different was the spirit of the two, 
and to that our Lord addressed Himself. The case of 
Elisha (1 Kings 19. 19-21), though apparently similar to 
this, will be found quite different from the “looking 


back” of this case, the best illustration of which is that . 


of those Hindoo converts of our day who, when once 

to leave their spiritual fathers in order to “‘ bid them farewell 
which are at home at their house,” very rarely return to them. 
no man, &c.—As ploughing requires an eye intent on the 
furrow to be made, and is marred the instant one turns 
about, so will they come short of salvation who prosecute 
the work of God with a distracted attention, a divided 
heart. Though the reference seems chiefly to ministers, 
the application is general. The expression “looking 
back” has a manifest reference to ‘‘ Lot’s wife.” (Genesis 
19. 26; and see on ch. 17. 32.) It is not actual return to the 
world, but a reluctance to break with it. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-24. MISSION OF THE SEVENTY DISCIPLES, AND 
THEIR RETURN. As our Lord’s end approaches, the 
preparations for the establishment of the coming King- 
dom are quickened and extended. 1. the Lord—a be- 
coming title here, as this appointment was an act truly 
lordly. [BENGEL.] other seventy also—rather, ‘others 
(also in number), 70;’ probably with allusion to the sey- 
enty elders of Israel on whom the Spirit descended in the 
wilderness, (Numbers 11. 24, 25.) The mission, unlike 
that of the Twelve, was evidently quite temporary. All 
the instructions are in keeping with a brief and hasty 
pioneering mission, intended. to supply what of general 
preparation for coming events the Lord’s own visit after- 
wards to the same ‘cities and places” (v. 1) would not, 
from want of time, now suffice to accomplish ; whereas the 
instructions to the Twelve, besides embracing all those 
to the Seventy, contemplate world-wide and permanent 
effects. Accordingly, after their return from this single 
missionary tour, we never again read of the Seventy. 2. 
the harvest, &c.—See on Matthew 9. 37, 38. 3-12. See on 
Matthew 10, 7-16. som of peace—inwardly prepared to 
embrace your message of peace. See note on “ worthy,” 
Matthew 10, 13. 12-15. See on Matthew 11, 20-24. for 
Sodom—Tyre and Sidon were ruined by commercial 
prosperity ; Sodom sank through its vile pollutions: but 
the doom of otherwise correct persons who, amidst a 
blaze of light, reject the Saviour, shall be less endurable 
than that of any of these. 
thew 10.40, 17. returned—evidently not long away. 
Lord, &c.—'Thou hast exceeded Thy promise, for * even 
the devils,”’ &c, The possession of such power, not being 
expressly in their commission, as in that to the Twelve 
(ch. 9, 1), filled them with more astonishment and joy than 
all else, in thy name—taking no credit to themselves, 
but feeling lifted into a region of unimagined superiority 
to the powers of evil simply through their connection with 
Christ. 18. I heheld—As much of the force of this glori- 
ous statement depends on the nice shade of sense indi- 
cated by the imperfect tense in the original, it should be 
brought out in the translation: ‘I was beholding Satan 
as lightning falling from heaven,’ q. d., ‘I followed you on 
your mission, and watched its triumphs; while you were 
wondering at the subjection to you of devils in My name, 
a grander spectacle was opening to My view; sudden as 
the darting of lightning from heaven to earth, lo! Satan 
was beheld falling from heaven!’ How remarkable is 
this, that by that law of association which connects a 
part with the whole, those feeble triumphs of the Seventy 
seem to have not only brought vividly before the Re- 
deemer the whole ultimate result of His mission, but com- 
pressed itintoa moment and quickened it into the rapid- 
ity of lightning! JV. B.—The word rendered “ devils,” is 


16. he that, &c.—See on Mat-° 
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always used for those spiritual agents employed in de- 
moniacal possessions —never for the ordinary agency of 


satan in rational men. When therefore the Seventy say, 


“ the devils (demons) are subject to us,” and Jesus replies, 
‘Mine eye was beholding Satan falling,’ it is plain that 
He meant to raise their minds not only from the particular 
to the general, but from a very temporary form of satanic 
operation to the entire Kingdom of evil. (See John 12.31; and 
ef. Isaiah 14, 12.) 19. behold I give you, &c.—not for any 
renewal of their mission, though probably many of them 
afterwards became ministers of Christ; but simply as dis- 
ciples, serpents and scorpions—the latter more venom- 
ous than the former: literally, in the first instance 
(Mark 16, 17, 18; Acts 28.5); but the next words, “‘ and over 
all the power of the enemy, and nothing shall by any means 
hurt you,” show that the glorious power of faith to “over- 
come the world” and “quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked one,” by the communieation and maintenance of 
which to his people He makes them innocuous, is what is 
meant. (1 John 5. 4; Ephesians 6. 16.) 20. rejoice not, 
&c.—i.e., not so much. So far from forbidding it, He takes 
occasion from it to tell them what had been passing in 
His own mind. But as power over demons was after all 
intoxicating, He gives them a higher joy to balance it, the 
joy of having their names in Heaven’s register. (Philip- 
pians 4.3.) 21, 22. Jesus said, &c,—The very same sub- 
lime words were uttered by our Lord on a former similar 
occasion, Matthew 11. 25-27 (on which see note); but (1.) 
there we are merely told that He “‘answered and said” 
thus; here, He ‘‘ rejoiced in spirit and said.” (2.) There it 
was merely ‘‘at that time (or season)” that he spoke thus, 
meaning with a general reference to the rejection of His 
gospel by the self-sufficient; here, “In that hour Jesus 
said,’ with express reference probably to the humble 
class from which He had to draw the Seyenty, and the 
similar class that had chiefly welcomed their message. 
“ Rejoice” is too weak a word, It is ‘‘ exulted in spirit’— 
evidently giving visible expression to His unusual emo- 
tions, while, at the same time, the words “in spirit’”’ are 
meant to convey to the reader the depth of them. This is 
one of those rare cases in which the veil is lifted from off 
the Redeemer’s inner man, that, angel-like, we may 
“look into it” for a moment. (1 Peter 1.12.) Let us gaze 
on it with reverential wonder, and as we perceive what it 
was that produced that mysterious ecstasy, we shall tind 
rising in our hearts a still rapture—‘Oh the depths!” 23, 
24.—See on Matthew 13. 16, 17. 

25-387. QUESTION OF A LAWYER, AND PARABLE OF THE 
Goop SAMARITAN. 25. tempted him—‘ tested him;’ in 
no hostile spirit, yet with no tenger anxiety for light on 
that question of questions, but just to see what insight 
this great Galilean teacher had. 26. what is written in 
the law — apposite question to a doctor of the law, and 
putting him in turn tothe test. [BENGEL.] 27. thou shalt, 
&e.—the answer Christ Himself gave to another lawyer. 
See on Mark 12. 29-33, 28. he said, &c.—‘ Right; Turs do, 
and life is thine’—laying such emphasis on “this” as to 
indicate, without expressing it, where the real difficulty to a 
sinner lay, and thus nonplussing the questioner himself, 
29. willing —‘ wishing,’ to get himself out of the diffi- 
culty, by throwing on Jesus the definition of ‘neighbour,’ 
which the Jews interpreted very narrowly and techni- 
cally, as excluding Samaritans and Gentiles. [ALFoRD.] 
30. a certain man—a Jew. from Jerusalem to Jericho 
—a distance of nineteen miles north-east, a deep and very 
fertile hollow—‘the Tempe of Judea.’ [TRENCH.] thieves 
—‘ robbers.’’ The road, being rocky and desolate, was a 
notorious haunt of robbers, then and for ages after, and 
even to this day. 31,32. came down a priest... anda 
Levite—Jericho, the second city of Judea, was a city of 
the priests and Levites, and thousands of them lived 
there. The two here mentioned are supposed, apparently, 
to be returning from temple-duties, but they ‘ had not learnt 
what that meaneth, “ I wilvhave mercy and notsacrifice.”’’ 
([RENCH.] saw him—it was not inadvertently that he 
acted. came and looked—a farther aggravation. passed 
by —although the law expressly required the opposite 
treatment even of the beast not only of their brethren, but 
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of their enemy, Deuteronomy 22. 4; Exodus 23. 4, 5 (Cf. 
Isaiah 58. 7.) 33. Samaritan —one excommunicated by 
the Jews, a by-word among them, synonymous with 
heretic and devil (John 8. 48). See on ch. 17.18. had com-~ 
passion—His best is mentioned first; for ‘He who gives 
outward things gives something external to himself, but he 
who imparts compassion and tears gives him something 
Srom his very self.’ [GREGORY the Great, in TRENCH.) No 
doubt the priest and Levite had their excuses—‘ Tisn’t 
safe to be lingering here; besides, he’s past recovery; and 
then, mayn’t suspicion rest upon ourselves? So might 
the Samaritan have reasoned, but did not.’ [TRENCH.] 
Nor did he say, He’s a Jew, who would have had no deal- 
ings with me (John 4. 9),and why should I with him? oik 
and wine—the remedies used in such cases all over the 
fast (Isaiah 1. 6), and elsewhere; the wine to cleanse the 
wounds, the oid to assuage their smartings. on his own 
beast—himself going on foot. 35. two pence—equal to 
two days’ wages of a labourer, and enough for several 
days’ support, 36. Which was neighbour t—a most dex- 
terous way of putting the question: (1.) Turning the ques- 
tion from ‘Whom am I to love as my neighbour?’ to ‘Who 
is the man that shows that love?’ (2.) Compelling the 
lawyer to give a reply very different from what he would 
like—not only condemning his own nation, but those of 
them who should be the most exemplary. (3.) Making 
him commend one of a deeply-hated race. And he does 
it, but it is almost extorted. For he does not answer, 
‘The Samaritan’—that would have sounded heterodox, 
heretical—but “ He that showed mercy on him.” It comes 
to the same thing, no doubt, but the circumlocution is 
significant, 37. Go, &c.—O exquisite, matchless teach- 
ing! What new fountains of charity has not this opened 
up in the human spirit—rivers in the wilderness, streams 
in the desert! what noble Christian institutions have not 
such words founded, all undreamed of till that wondrous 
One came to bless this heartless world of ours with His 
incomparable love —first in words, and then in deeds 
which have translated His words into flesh and blood, 
and poured the life of them through that hOmanity which 
He made His own! Was this parable, now, designed to 
magnify the law of love, and to show who fulfils it and 
who not? And who did this as never man did it, as our 
Brother Man, “our Neighbour?” The priests and Levites 
had not strengthened the diseased, nor bound up the 
broken (Ezekiel 34. 4), while He bound up the broken- 
hearted (Isaiah 61. 1), and poured into all wounded spirits 
the balm of sweetest consolation. All the Fathers saw 
through the thin veil of this noblest of stories, the Story 
of love, and never wearied of tracing the analogy (though 
sometimes fancifully enough). (T'RENCH.] ‘He hungered,’ 
exclaiins GREGORY of Nazianzen (in the fourth century), 
‘but He fed thousands; He was weary, but He is the Rest 
of the weary; He is saluted ‘‘Samaritan’ and ‘* Demo- 
niac,’”’ but He saves him that went down from Jerusalem and 
fell among thieves,’ &c. 

38842, MARTHA AND MARY. 38. certain village—Beth- 
any (John 11.1), which Luke so speaks of, having no far- 
ther oceasion to notice it. received him... her house 
—the house belonged to her, and she appears throughout 
to be the elder sister. 39. which also—‘who for her part,’ 
in contrast with Martha, sat—‘seated herself.’ From the 
eustom of sitting beneath an instructor, the phrase ‘sit- 
ting at one’s feet’ came to mean being a disciple of any 
one (Acts 22,3). Iheard—rather, ‘kept listening’ to His 
word, 40. cumbered—‘ distracted.’ came to him— pre- 
sented herself before Him,’ as from another apartment, in 
which her sister had “left her to serve (or make prepara- 
tion) alone,”’ carest thou not , ,. my sister, &c.—‘ Lord, 
here am I with everything to do, and this sister of mine 
will not lay a hand to anything; thus I miss something 
from Thy lips, and Thou from our hands,’ bid her, &c.— 
She presumes not to stop Christ’s teaching by calling her 
sister away, and thus leaving Him without His one 
auditor, nor did she hope perhaps to succeed if she had 
tried. Martha, Martha—Emphatically redoubling upon 
the name, careful and cumbered—the one word ex- 
pressing the inward worrying anxiety that her prepara- 
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tions should be worthy of her Lord; the other, the out- 
ward bustle of those preparations, many things—‘ much 
service” (v.40); too elaborate preparation, which so en- 
grossed her attention*that she missed her Lord’s teach- 
ing, 42. ome thing, &c.—The idea of ‘Short work and 
little of it suffices for Me’ is notso much the lower sense of 
these weighty words, as swpposed in them, as the basis of 
something far loftier than any precept on economy. 
Underneath that idea is couched another, as to the little- 
ness both of elaborate preparation for the present lifeand 
of that life itself, compared with another, chosen the 
good part—not in the general sense of Moses’ choice 
(Hebrews 11. 25), and Joshua’s (Joshua 24, 15), and David's 
(Psalm 119.30); t. e., of good in opposition to bad, but, of 
two good ways of serving and pleasing the Lord, choosing 
the better. Wherein, then, was Mary’s better than Mar- 
tha’s? Hear what follows. not be taken away—Martha’s 
choice would be taken from her, for her services would die 
with her; Mary’s never, being spiritual and eternal. Both 
were true-hearted disciples, but the one was absorbed in 
the higher, the other in the lower of two ways of honour- 
ing their common Lord. Yet neither despised, or would 
willingly neglect, the other’s occupation. The one repre- 
sents the contemplative, the other the active style of the 
Christian character. A Church full of Maries would per- 
haps be as great an evil as a Church full of Marthas. 
Both are needed, each to be the complement of the other, 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-13. THE DISCIPLES TAUGHT To PRAY. 1. one, 
&c.—struck with either the matter or the manner of our 
Lord’s prayers. as John, &c.—From this reference to 
John, it is possible that disciple had not heard the Ser- 
monon the Mount. Nothing of John’s inner teaching (to 
his own disciples) has been preserved to us, but we may 
be sure he never taught his disciples to say, “Our 
Father.” 2-4. See on Matthew 6, 9-13. day by day, &c, 
—an extension of the petition in Matthew for “ this day's” 
supply, to every successive day’s necessities. The closing 
doxology, wanting here, is wanting also in all the best 
and most ancient copies of Matthew’s gospel. Perhaps 
our Lord purposely left that part open: and as the grand 
Jewish doxologies were ever resounding, and passed im- 
mediately and naturally, in all their hallowed familiar- 
ity into the Christian Church, probably this prayer was 
never used in the Christian assemblies but in its present 
form, as we find it in Matthew, while in Luke it has been 
allowed to stand as originally uttered, 5-8, at midnight 
... fora friend is come—the heat in warm countries makes 
evening preferable for, travelling to day ; but “ midnight” 
is everywhere a most wnseasonable hour of call, and for 
that very reason it is here selected. trouble me not—the 
trouble making him insensible both to the urgeney of the 
ease and the claims of friendship, I cannot—without 
exertion which he would not make. itmportunity—the 
word is a strong one—shamelessness;’ persisting in the 
face of all that seemed reasonable, and refusing to take a 
denial. as many, &¢.—his reluctance once overcome, all 
the claims of friendship and necessity are felt to the full, 
The sense is obvious: If the churlish and self-indulgent— 
deaf both to friendship and necessity—can after a positive 
refusal, be won over, by sheer persistency, to do all that 
is needed, how much more may the same determined per- 
severance in prayer be expected to prevail with Him 
whose very nature is “rich unto all that call upon Him” 
(Romans 10, 12), 9-13. See on Matthew 7. 7-1l. the Holy 
Spirit—in Matthew (7. 11), “good gifts; the former, the 
Gift of gifts descending on the Church through Christ, 
and comprehending the latter, 

14-36. BLIND AND DUMB DEMONIAC HEALED—CHARGE 
OF BEING IN LEAGUE WITH HELL, AND REPLY—DEMAND 
OF A SIGN, AND REPLY. See on Matthew 12. 22-45. 14, 
dumb—blind also, Matthew 12.22, 20. the finger of God 
—‘‘ the Spirit of God,” Matthew 12. 28; the former figura- 
tively denoting the power of God, the latter the living 
Personal Agent in every exercise of it. 21, 22. strong 
man—meaning Satan, armed—pointing to all the sub- 
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tle and varied methods by which he wields his dark 
power over men, keepeth— guardeth.’ his palace—man, 
whether viewed more largely or in individual souls—how 
significant of what men are to Satan! in perace—undis- 
turbed, secure in his possession. a stronger than he— 
Christ: Glorious title, in relation to Satan! come uwpon 
him and overcome him—sublimely expressing the Re- 
deemer’s approach, as the Seed of, the woman, to bruise 
the Serpent’s head., taketh from him all his armour— 
‘his panoply,’ * his complete armour.’ Vain would be the 
victory, were not the means of regaining his lost power 
wrested from him, It is this that completes the triumph 
and ensures the final overthrow of his kingdom. The 
parable that immediately follows—v. 2426—is just the 
reverse of this. See on Matthew 12, 43-35. In the one case, 
Satan is dislodged by Christ, and so finds, in all future 
assaults, the house preoccupied; in the other, he merely 
goes out and comes in again, finding the house *mmpry” 
(Matthew 12. 44) of any rival, and all ready to welcome 
him back. This explains the important saying that 
comes in between the two parables, v.23. Neutrality in re- 
ligion there is none, The absence of positive attachment 
to Christ involves hostility to Him. gathereth, . . seat- 
tercth—Relerring probably to gleaners. The meaning 
seems to be, Whatever in religion is disconnected from 
Christ comes to nothing. 27, 28. as he spake these 
things, a woman of the company—‘of the multitude, 
the crowd. A charming little incident and profoundly 
instructive. With true womanly feeling, she envies the 
mother of such a wonderful Teacher. Well, and higher 
and better than she had said as much before her, ch. 1. 28. 
42; and our Lord is far from condemning it. He only 
holds up—as ‘blessed rather”’—the hearers and keepers of 
God's word; in other words, the humblest real saint of God. 
See on Matthew 12.49, 50. How utterly alien is this senti- 
ment from the teaching of the Church of Rome, which 
would excommunicate any one of its members who dared 
to talkin the spirit of this glorious saying! 29-32. See 
on Matthew 12. 39-42, 33-36. See on Matthew 5.14 16; 6, 
22, 23. But v. 36 here is peculiarly vivid, expressing what 
pure, beantifal, broad perceptions the clarity of the intocrd 
eye imparts, 

37-54. DENUNCIATION OF THE PHARISERS, 38. mar- 
velied, &¢.—See on Mark 7,24. 39-41, cupand platter— 
remarkable example of our Lord's way of drawing the 
most striking illustrations of great truths from the most 
familiar objects and incidents of life. ravenimg—rapa- 
city. that which is without, &c.—q. d., ‘He to whom 
belongs the outer life, and right to demand its subje¢tion 
to Himself—is the inney man less His? give alms... 
and all clean—a principle of immense value, As the 
greed of these hypocrites was one of the most prominent 
features of their character (ch. 16. 14; Matthew 23,14), our 
Lord bids them exemplify the opposite character, and 
then their owtside, ruled by this, would be beautiful in the 
eye of God, and their meals would be eaten with clean 
hands, though never so fouled with the business of this 
worky world. (See Ecclesiastes 9, 7.) 42. mint, rue, &c. 
—founding on Leviticus 27, 30, which they interpreted 
rigidly, Our Lord purposely names the most trifling pr 
ucts of the earth, as examples of what they punctili- 
ously exacted the tenth of. judgment, mercy, and the 
love of God—in Matthew 23. 25, “judgment, merey, and 
Jaith.” The reference is to Micah 6. 6-8, whose third ele- 
ment of all acceptable religion, “walking humbly with 
God,’* comprehends both ‘love’ and “faith.” See on 
Mark 12. 29, 32, 33. The same tendency to merge greater 
duties in less besets us still, but it is the characteristic of 
hypocrites. these ought ye, &c.—There is no need for one 
set of duties to jostle out another; but of the greater, our 
Lord says, “Ye ought to have done” them; of the lesser, 
only “ye ought not to leave them undone.” 43. uppermost 
seats—See on ch. 14. 7-ll. greetings—See on Matthew 23. 
7-10. 44, appear not, &c.—ASs one might unconsciously 
walk over a grave concealed from view,.and thus contract 
ceremonial defilement, so the plausible exterior of the 
Pharisees kept people from perceiving the pollution the; 
contracted from coming in contact with such corrupt 
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eharacters. See Psalm 5.9; Romans 3.13. (A different 
illustration from Matthew 23. 27.). 46. burdens grievous, 
&c.—Relerring not so much to the irksomeness of the 
legal rites (though they were irksome, Acts 15. 10); as to 
the heartless rigour with which they were enforced, and 
by men of shameless inconsistency. 47, 48. ye build, 
&e.—Out of pretended respect and honour, they repaired 
and beautified the sepulchres of the prophets, and with 
whining hypocrisy said, “If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we should not have been partakers with them 
in th.e blood of the prophets,’ while all the time they 
“were witnesses to themselves that they were the children 
of them that killed the prophets,’ Matthew 23. 29, 30; con- 
victing themselves daily of as exact a resemblance in 
spirit and character to the very classes over whose deeds 
they pretended to mourn, as.child to parent. 49-51. said 
the Wisdom, &c.—a remarkable variation of the words 
in Matthew 23. 34, ‘“‘Behold I SEND.” As there seems 
plainly an allusion to ancient warnings of what God would 
do with so incorrigible a people, so here Christ, stepping 
Majestically into the place of God, so to speak, says, ‘ Now 
Iam going to carry all that out.’ Could this be other than 
the Lord God of Israel in the flesh? ail required of this 
generation—As it was only in,the last generation of them 
that “the iniquity of the Amorites was full” (Genesis 1d. 
16), and then the abominations of ages were at once com- 
pletely and awfully avenged, so the iniquity of Israel was 
allowed to accumulate from age to age till in that genera- 
tion it came to the full, and the whole collected vengeance 
of Heaven broke at once over its devoted head. In the 
first French Revolution the same awful principle was ex- 
emplified, and Christendom has not done with it yet, pro- 
phets—in the New Testament sense (Matthew 25, 34); see 1 
Corinthians 12, 28, blood of Zacharias—Probably the 
allusion is not to any recent. murder, but to 2 Chronicles 
24, 20-22, as the last recorded and most suitable cause for 
lustration, And as Zacharias’ last words were, “The 
Jord require it,’ sothey are warned that ‘of that genera- 
tion it should be required.” 52. key of knowledge—not 
the key to open knowledge, but knowledge, the only key 
to open heaven. In Matthew 23, 18, they are accused of 
shutting heaven; here of taking away the key, which was 
worse. A right knowledge of God’s word is eternal life 
(John 17. 3); but this they took away from the people, 
substituting for it their wretched traditions. 53,54. Ex- 
ceedingly vivid and affecting. They were stung to the 
quick—and can we wonder?—yet had not materials for 
the charge they were preparing against him. provoke 
him, &c.—' to harass him with questions,’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-12, WARNING AGAINST HYPOCRISY. 1-3. mean- 
time—in close connection, probably, with the foregoing 
seene, Our Lord had been speaking out more plainly than 
ever before, as matters were coming to a head between 
Him and His enemies, and this seems to have suggested 
to His own mind the warning here. He had just Himself 
illustriously exemplified His own precepts. his disci- 
ples first of all—afterwards to ‘the multitudes,” v. 54. 
covered—from the view. hid—from knowledge, ‘’Tisno 
use concealing anything, for all will one day come out. 
Give free and fearless utterance then to all the truth.’ 
(Cf. 1 Corinthians 4. 3,5.) 4, 5. Taay, &c.—‘ You will say, 
That may cost us our life.’ ‘Be it so;’ ‘but, ‘my friends,” 
there their powerends.’ He calls them “ friends” here, not 
in any loose sense, but, as we think, from the feeling he then 
had that in this ‘killing of the body”’ He and they were 
going to be affectingly one with each other, Fear Him... 
fear Him—how striking therepetition here! Only the one 
fear would effectually expel the other, after he hath killed, 
&e.—Learn here—(l.) To play false with one’s convictions 
to save one’s life, may fail of its end after all, for God can 
inflict a violent death in some other and equally formid- 
able way. (2.) There isa hell, it seems, for the body as well as 
the soul; consequently, sufferings adapted to the one as 
well as the other. (3.) J’ear of hell is a divinely authorized 
und needed motive of action even to Christ's ‘‘ friends.” 
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(4.) As Christ’s “‘meekness and gentleness” were not com- 
promised by such harsh notes as these, so those servants 
of Christ want their Master’s spirit who soften down all 
such language to please ears ‘ polite.’ See on Mark 9, 43-48, 
6, %. five for two farthings—in Matthew 10. 29 it is 
“two for one farthing; so if one took two: farthings’ 
worth, he got one ‘in addition’—of such small value were 
they. than many sparrows—not ‘than millions of spar- 
rows; the charm and power of our Lord’s teaching (is) 
very much in this simplicity. 8, 9. comfess ... deny, 
&c,—The point lies in doing it “ before men,”’ because cne 
has to do it “despising the shame.” But when done, the 
Lord holds Himself bound to repay it in kind by confess- 
ing such “before the angels of God.” For the rest, see on 
ch, 9.26, 10. Son of man . . , Hely Ghost—See on Mat- 
thew 12, 31, 32. 

13-53, COVETOUSNESS — WATCHFULNESS—SUPERIORITY 
TO EARTHLY Tigs, 13. Master, &c.—q. d., ‘Great Preacher 
of righteousness, help; there is need of Thee in this rapa- 
cious world; here am JI the victim of injustice, and that 
from my own brother, who withholds from me my 
rightful share of the inheritance that has fallen to us,’ 
In this most inopportune inirusion upon the solemni- 
ties of our Lord’s teaching, there is a mixture of the 
absurd and the irreverent, the one, however, occasioning 
the other. The man had not the least idea that his case 
was not of as urgent a nature, and as worthy the atten- 
tion of our Lord, as any thing else He could deal with. 14. 
Man, &¢c.—Oonirast this style of address with “ ray friends,” 
v4. Who, &c.—a question literally repudiating the office 
which Moses assumed. (Exodus 2.14.) Yhe influence of 
religious teachers in the external relations of life has ever 
been. immense, when only the INDIRECT effect of their teach- 
ing; but whenever they intermeddle DIRECTLY with secular 
and political matters, the spell of that influence is broken.” 15. 
unto them—The multitude around Him, v. 1. of covet= 
ousness—The best copies have ‘all,’ te, “every kind «f 
covetousness;” because as this was one of the more plaus- 
ible forms of it, so He would strike at once at the root of 
the evil, a man’s life, &c.—a singularly weighty maxim, 
and not less so because its meaning and its truth are 
equally evident. 16-19. a certain man, &¢c,—Why is this 
man called a ‘‘fool?” (1.) Because he deemed a life of 
secure and abundant earthly enjoyment the summit of 
human felicity. (2.) Because, possessing the means of 
this, through prosperity in his calling, he flattered him. 
self that he had a long lease of suéh enjoyment, and noth- 
ing to do but give himself up to it. Nothing else is laid 
to his charge. 20, 21. this night, &c.—This sudden cut- 
ting short of his career is designed to express not only the 
folly of building securely upon the future, but of throw- 
ing one’s whole soul into what may at any moment be 
gone. ‘ His soul being required of him” is put in opposi- 
tion to his own treatment of it, “I will say to my soul, 
Soul,’ &c. whose shall those things be, &c.—cf. Psalm 
39. 6, ‘He heapeth up riches and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.’ sois he, &c.—Such is a picture of his folly 
here, and of its awful issue, is not rich, &c.—Lives to 
amass and enjoy riches which terminate on sel/, but as to 
the riches of God’s favour, which is life (Psalm 30. 5), of 
“precious” faith (2 Peter 1.1; James 2.5), of good works 
(1 Timothy 6, 18), of wisdom which is better than rubies 
(Proverbs 8. 11} lives and dies «@ beggar! 22-31.—See on 
Matthew 6. 25-33, 25, 26. which of you, &v, — Corroding 
solicitude will not bring you the least of the things ye fret 
about, though it may double the evil of wanting them, 
And if not the least, why vex yourselves about things of 
more consequence?’ of doubtful, &c.—‘ unsettled’ mind, 
put off your balance, 32. little flock, &c.—How sublime 
and touching a contrast between this tender and pitying 
appellation, ‘‘ Little flock” (in the original a double di- 
minutive, which in German can be expressed, but not in 
English)—and the “good pleasure” of the Father to give 
them the Kingdom; the one recalling the insignificance 
and helplessness of that then literal handful of disciples 
the other holding up to their view the eternal love that 
encircled them, the everlasting arms that were under- 
neath them, and the high inheritance awaiting them !— 
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“the kingdom :;” ‘grand word;.then why nut “ preaa,’ v. 
81.” [BENGEL,] Well might He say, ‘‘ Fear not!” 33, 34. 
sell, &c.—This is but a more vivid expression of Matthew 
6, 19-21 (see note there), 35-40. loins girded—to fasten up 
the long outer garment, always done before travel and 
work (2 Kings 4.29; Acts 12,8), The, meaning is, Be in 
readiness. lights, &c,—See on Matthew 2, 1. return 
from the wedding—not come to it, as the parable of the 
Virgins. Both have their spiritual significance; but pre- 
paredness for Christ’s coming is the prominent idea—gird 
himself, &c.—‘a promise the most august of all: Thus 
will the Bridegroom entertain his friends [nay, servants] 
on the solemn Nuptial Day.’ [BENGEL,] second... 
third watch—To find them ready to receive Him at any 
hour of day or night, when one might least of all expect 
Him, is peculiarly blessed. A servant may be truly faith- 
ful, even though taken so far unawares that he has not 
everything in such order and readiness for his master’s 
return as he thinks is due to him, and both could and 
would have had if he had had notice of the time of his 
coming, and so may not be willing to open to him ‘im- 
mediately,” but fly to preparation, and let his master 
knock again ere he admit him, and even then not with full 
joy. A too common case this with Christians. But ifthe 
servant have himself and all under his charge in such a 
state that at any hour when his master knocks, he can 
open to him “ immediately,” and hail his “return ”—that 
is the most enviable, “‘ blessed’’ servant ofall, 41-48. to 
us or to all ?—us the Twelve, or all this vast audience? 
Who then, &c.—answering the question indirectly by 
another question, from which they were left to gather 
what it would be:—‘ To you certainly in the first instance, 
representing the “stewards” of the “household”? I am 
about to collect, but generally to all ‘‘servants”’ in My 
house,’ faithful and wise—Tidelity is, the first requisite 
in aservant, wisdom (discretion and judgment in the exer- 
cise of his functions), the next. steward—house-steward, 
whose it was to distribute to the servants their allotted 
portion of food. shall make—will deem fit to be made. 
made him ruler over all he hath—will advance him to 
the highest post, referring to the world to come, (See 
Matthew 25. 21, 23.) begin to beat, &c.—in the confidence 
that his Lord’s return will not be speedy, throws off the 
servant and plays the master, maltreating those faithful 
servants who refuse to join him, seizing on and revelling 
in the fulness of his master’s board ; intending, when he 
has got his fill, to resume the mask of fidelity ere his 
master appear, cut him in sunder—a punishment not 
unknown in the East; cf. Hebrews 11. 37, ‘Sawn asunder ;” 
1Samuel 15, 33; Daniel 2.5. the unbelievers—‘the un- 
faithful,’ those unworthy of trust; Matthew 24.51, ‘tthe 
hypocrites’’— falsely calling themselves ‘servants.’ 
knew not—i, e., knew but partially; for some knowledge 
is presupposed both in the name “servant” of Christ, 
and his being liable to punishmentatall. many... few 
stripes—degrees of future punishment proportioned to 
the knowledge sinned against. Even heathens are not 
without knowledge enough for future judgment; but the 
reference here is not to such. It is a solemn truth, and 
though general, like all other revelations of the future 
world discloses a tangible and momentous principle in 
its awards, 49-53. to send—‘cast.’ fire—‘the higher 
spiritual element of life which Jesus came to introduce 
into this earth (cf. Matthew 3..11), with reference to its 
mighty effects in quickening all that is akin to it and de- 
stroying all that is opposed. ‘To cause this element of life to 
take up its abode on earth, and wholly to pervade human 
hearts with its warmth, was the lofty destiny of the Re- 
deemer.’ [OLSHAUSEN: SO CALVIN, STIER, ALFORD, &c.] 
what will I, &c.—an obscure expression, uttered under 
deep and half-smothered emotion. In its general import 
allare agreed; but the nearest to the precise meaning 
seems to be, ‘And what should I have to desire if it were 
once already kindled?’ [BENGEL and BLOOMFIELD.] But 
...a baptism, &c.—clearly, His own bloody baptism, 
first to take place, how straitened—not, ‘how do I 
long for its accomplishment,’ as many understand it, 
thus making it but a repetition of the former verse; but 
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what a pressure of spiritis upon me,’ till it be accom- 
plished—till it be over. Before a promiscuous audience, 
such obscure language was fit on a theme like this; but 
oh what surges of mysterions emotion in the view of 
what was now so near at hand does it reveal! peace? 
may—the reverse of peace, in the first instance, See on 
Matthew 10, 34-36. The connection of all this with the 
foregoing warnings about Hypocrisy, Coyvetousness, and 
Watchfulness, is deeply solemn: ‘My conflict hastens 
apace; Mine over, yours begins; and then, let the ser- 
vants tread in their Master’s steps, uttering their testi- 
mony entire and fearless, neither loving nor dreading the 
world, anticipating awful wrenches of the dearest ties in 
life, but looking forward, as I do, to the completion of 
their testimony, when, reaching the haven after the 
tempest, they shall enter into the joy of their Lord.’ 
54-59. Nor DISCERNING THE SIGNS OF THE TIME, 54. 
to the people—‘ the multitude,’ a word of special warn- 
ing to the thoughtless crowd, before dismissing them. See 
on Matthew 16. 2.3. how ,,, . not discern, &c.—unable 
to perceive what a critical period that was for the Jewish 
Church. why not of yourselves, &c.—They might say, 
To do this requires more knowledge of Seripture and 
providence than we possess; but He sends them to their 
own conscience, as enough to show them who He was, 
and win them to immediate discipleship. when thou 
goest, &c.—See on Matthew 5. 25, 26, The urgency of the 
case with them, and the necessity, for their own safety, of im- 
mediate decision, was the object of these striking words, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-9. THE LESSON, ‘ REPENT OR PERISH,’ SUGGESTED 
BY Two RECENT INCIDENTS, AND ILLUSTRATED BY THE 
PARABLE OF THE BARREN FIG TREE. 1-3. Galileans— 
possibly the followers of Judas of Galilee, who, some 
twenty years before this, taught that Jews should not pay 
tribute to the Romans, and of whom we learn, from Acts 
5, 37, that he drew after him a multitude of followers, who 
on his being slain were all dispersed. About this time 
that party would be at its height, and if Pilate caused this 
detachment of them to be waylaid and put to death as 
they were offering their sacrifices at one of the festivals- 
that would be ‘‘mingling their blood with their saeri- 
fices.” [(GROTIUS, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, but doubted 
by DE WETTE, MEYER, ALFORD, &c.] News of this being 
brought to our Lord, to draw out His views of such, and 
whether it was not a judgment of- Heaven, He simply 
points them to the practical view of the matter: ‘These 
men are not signal examples of Divine vengeance, as ye 
suppose; but every impenitent sinner—ye yourselves, 
except ye repent—shall be like monuments of the judg- 
ment of Heaven, and ina more awful sense.’ The refer-* 
ence here to the impending destruction of Jerusalem is 
far from exhausting our. Lord's weighty words; they 
manifestly point to a “ perdition’’ of a more awful kind— 
Suture, personal, remediless, 4, 5, tower in Siloam— 
probably one of the towers of the city wall, near the pool 
of Siloam. Of its fall nothing is known. 6-9. fig tree— 
Israel, as the visible witness of God in the world, but 
generally all within the pale of the visible Church of God; 
a familiar figure, cf. Isaiah 5. 1-7; John 15. 1-8, &e vime- 
yard—a spot selected for its fertility, separated from the 
surrounding fields, and cultivated with special care, with 
a view solely to fruit. came and sought fruit—a heart 
turned to God; the fruits of righteousness; ef, Matthew 
21, 33, 34, and Isaiah 5. 2, “‘He looked that it should bring 
forth fruit:?? He has a right to it, and will require it. 
three years—a long enough trial for a fig tree, and so de- 
noting probably just a sufficient period of culture for 
spiritual fruit. The supposed allusion to the duration of 
our Lord's ministry is precarious, cut it down—indig- 
nant language. cumbereth—not only doing no good, but 
wasting ground. He answering, &c.—Christ, as Inter- 
cessor, loth to see it cut down so long as there was any 
hope, see v. 34. dig, &c.—loosen the earth about it and 
enrich it with manure; pointing to changes of method in 
the Divine treatment of the impenitent, in order to fresh 
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spiritual culture. if fruit, well—Genuine repentance, 
however late, avails to save. (Ch. 23. 42, 43.) after that, 
&c.—The final perdition of such as, after the utmost 
limits of reasonable forbearance, are found fruitless, will 
be pre-eminently and confessedly just. (Proverbs 1. 24-313 
Ezekiel 24. 13.) - : 

- 10-17. WoMAN OF EIGHTEEN YEARS’ INFIRMITY HEALED 
ON THE SABBATH. 11. spirit of infirmity —Cf. v. 17, 
“whom Satan hath bound.” From this it is probable, 
though not certain, that her protracted infirmity was the 
effect of some milder form of possession ; yet she was ‘ta 
daughter of Abraham’ in the same gracious sense, no 
doubt, as Zaccheus, after his conversion, was ‘‘a son of 
Abraham.” (Ch. 19. 9.) 12. 13. said, Woman ,. and 
laid—both at once. 14. with indignation—not so much 
at the sabbath violation as at the glorification of Christ. 
Cf. Matthew 21.15. [TRENCH.] said toe the people—‘ not 
daring directly to find fault with the Lord, ne seeks cir- 
euitously to reach Him through the pecple, who were 
more under his infiuence, and whom he feared less.’ 
(TRENCH.] 16. the Lord—see on ch. 10.1. hypocrite !— 
How “‘ the faithful and true Witness” tears off the masks 
which men wear! his ox, &c.—see on Matthew 12. 9-13; 
and ch, 6. 9. ought not, &c.—How gloriously the Lord 
vindicates the superior claims of this woman, in consid- 
eration of the sadness and long duration of her suffering, 
and of her dignity notwithstanding, as an heir of the 
promise! 

18-30. MISCELLANEOUS TEACHINGS. 18-21. mustard 
seed ... leaven—see on Mark 4, 30-32, The parable of 
“The Leaven” sets forth, perhaps, rather the inward 
growth of the kingdom, while “ the Mustard Seed” seems 
to point chiefly to the outward. It being a woman’s work 
to knead, it seems a refinement to say that “the woman” 
here represents the Church, as the instrument of deposit- 
ing the leaven. Nor does it yield much satisfaction to 
understand the “three measures of meal’ of that three- 
fold division of our nature into “spirit, soul, and body,” 
alluded to in 1 Thessalonians 5, 23, or of the threefold par- 
tition of the world among the three sons of Noah (Genesis 
10. 82),as some do. It yields more real satisfaction to see 
in this brief parable just the all-penetrating and assimi- 
tating quality of the Gospel, by virtue of which it will yet 
mould all institutions and tribes of men, and exhibit 
over the whole earth one “ Kingdom of our Lord and of 
His Christ.’”’ (See on Revelation 11. 15.) 23. Lord, &c.— 
one of those curious questions by talking of which some 
flatter themselves they are religious. said unto them— 
the multitude; taking no notice of the man or his ques- 
tion, save as furnishing the occasion of a solemn warning 
not to trifle with so momentous a matter as “salvation.” 
strive—The word signifies to ‘contend’ as for the mastery, 
to ‘struggle,’ expressive of the dificulty of being saved, 
as if one would have to force his way in. strait gate— 
another figure of the same. See note on Matthew 7, 13, 14. 
for many will seek—desire, i. e., with a mere wish or 
slothful endeavour. and shall not be able—because it 
must be made a life-and-death struggle. Master of the 
house is risen up and hath shut to the door—awfully 
sublime and vivid picture! At present he is represented 
asin a sitting posture, as if calmly looking on to see who 
will “strive,” while entrance is practicable, and who will 
merely “seek” to enter in. But this is to have an end, by 
the great Master of the house Himself rising and shutting 
the door, after which there will be no admittance. Lord, 
Lord—emphatic reduplication, expressive of the earnest- 
ness now felt, but too late. See on Matthew 7. 21,22. 26, 
27. See on the similar passage, Matthew 7. 22, 23, eaten 
and drunk, &c.—we havesat with Thee at the same table. 
taught in our streets—Do we not remember listening in 
our own streets to Thy teaching? Surely we are not to be 
denied admittance? But he shall say, &c.— Wo nearness 
of external communion with Christ will avail at the great day, 
in place of that “holiness without which no man shall see the 
Lord,” Observe the style which Christ intimates that He 
will then assume,that ofabsolute Disposer of men’s eternal 
destinies, and contrast it with His “ despised and rejected” 
wndition at that time, 28, 29. See on Matthew 8. 11. 12. 


XIV. Healing of a Dropsical Man. 


81-35. MESSAGE TO HEROD, 31. and depart hence—and 
‘go forward,’ push on, He was on His way out of Perea, 
east of Jordan, and in Herod’s dominions, “journeying 
towards Jerusalem” (v. 22). Haunted by guilty fears, 
probably, Herod wanted to get rid of Him (see on Mark 6, 
14), and seems, from our Lord’s answer, to have sent these 
Pharisees, under pretence of a friendly hint, to persuade 
Him that the sooner He got beyond Herod’s jurisdiction 
the better it would be for His own safety. Our Lord saw 
through both of them, and sends the cunning ruler a 
message couched in dignified and befitting irony. that 
fox—that' crafty, cruel enemy of God’s innocent servants. 
Behold I cast out devils and I do cures—g. d., ‘Plot on 
and ply thy wiles; I also have My plans; My works of 
mercy are nearing completion, but some yet remain; I 
have work for to-day and to-morrow too, and the third 
day; by that time I shall be where his jurisdiction reaches 
not; the guilt of my blood shall not lie at his door; that 
dark deed is reserved for others.’ He does not say, I 
preach the Gospel—that would have made little impres- 
sion upon Herod—in the light of the merciful character of 
Christ’s actions the malice of Herod’s snares is laid bare, 
(BENGEL.] to-day, to-morrow, the third day—remark- 
able language expressive of successive steps of His work 
yet remaining, the calm deliberateness with which He 
meant to go through with them, one after another, to the 
last, anmoved by Herod’s threat, yet the rapid march with 
which they were now hastening to completion. (Cf. John 
22.18.) I shall be perfected—‘I finish my course,’ ‘I at- 
tain completion.’ It cannot be that a prophet, &c.— 
q. d., * It would never do that,’ &c.—awtul severity of satire 
this upon “the bloody city!” ‘He seeks to “Kill me,” 
does he? Ah! I must be out of Herod’s jurisdiction for 
that. Gotell him I neither fly from him nor fear him, 
but Jerusalem is the prophets’ slaughter-house,’ 34, 35. 
O Jerusalem, &c.—See on Matthew 23, 37, 39. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-4. HEALING OF A DROPSICAL MAN, AND MANT- 
FOLD TEACHINGS AT A SABBATH FEAST. 2. Man before 
him —Not one of the company, since this was apparently 
before the guests sat down, and probably the man came in 
hope of a cure, though not expressly soliciting it. [DE 
WETTE.] 3-6. See on Matthew 12. 11,12, 7-11. a parable 
—showing that His design was not so much to inculcate 
mere politeness or good manners, as underneath this to 
teach something deeper (v. 11), chief rooms— principal 
seats,’ in the middle part of the couch on which they re- 
clined at meals, esteemed the most honourable. wedding 
—and seating thyself at the wedding-feast, Our Lord 
avoids the appearance of personality by this delicate allu- 
sion to a different kind of entertainment than this of his 
host. {[BENGEL,.] the lowest—not a lower merely. [BEN- 
GEL.] with shame— To be lowest is only ignominious to 
him who affects the highest.’ [BENGEL.] friend—said to 
the modest guest only, not the proud one, v. 9. [BENGEL.| 
worship—honour. The whole of this is but a reproduc- 
tion of Proverbs 25.6,7. But it was reserved for the match- 
less Teacher to utter articulately, and apply to the regulation 
of the minutest features of social life, sach great laws of the 
Kingdom of God as that of v. 11, “WHOSOEVER,” &c.— 
couching them in a chaste simplicity and proverbial 
terseness of style which makes them ‘apples of gold ina 
setting of silver.’”’ See on ch. 18. 14. 12-14. call not thy 
friends—Jesus certainly did not mean us to dispense with 
the duties of ordinary fellowship, but, remitting these to 
their proper place, inculeates what is better. [BENGEL.] 
lest . . . a recompense be given thee—a fear the world is 
not afflicted with. [BENGEL.] The meaning, however, is 
that no ezereise of principle is involved in it, as selfishness 
itself will suffice to prompt to it (Matthew 5, 46, 47), call 
the poor—‘Such God Himself calls,’ v. 21. [BENGEL.] 
blessed—acting from disinterested, god-like compassion 
for the wretched, 15-24. when one... heard ,.. he 
said, Blessed, &c.—As Our Lord’s words seemed to hold 
forth the future “recompense” under the idea of a great 
Feast, the thought passes through this man’s mind, how 
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blessed they would be whoshould be honoured to sit down 
to it, Our Lord’s reply is in substance this: ‘The great 
Feast is prepared already; the invitations are issued, bué 
declined ; the feast, notwithstanding, shall not want abun- 
dance of guests; but not one of its present contemners— 
who shall yet come to sue for admission—shall be allowed 
to taste of it,’ This shows what was lacking in the seem- 
ingly pious exclamation of this nian, It was Balaam’s, 
“ Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his’ (Numbers 23. 10), without any anxiety about liv- 
ing his life; fondly wishing that all were right with him 
at last, while all heedless of the precious present, a great 
supper— Cf. Isaiah 25.6. bade many —hisioriedly, the 
Jews (see on Matthew 22.3); generally, those within the 
pale of professed discipleship. supper-time .. . ailnow 
ready—pointing undoubtedly to the now ripening prep- 
arations for the great Gospel call. See on Matthew 22. 4. 
all began to make excuse—Cf, Matthew 22.5. Three ex- 
cuses, given as specimens of the rest, answer to ‘‘ the care 
of this world’ (v. 18), “ the deceitfulness of riches” (v.19), and 
“the pleasures of this life’’ (v, 20), which ‘choke the word” 
(Matthew 13, 22 and ch. 8,14). Each differs from the other, 
and each has its own plausibility, but all come to the same 
resuli: ‘We have other things to attend to, more pressing 
just now.’ Nobody is represented as saying, I will not 
come; nay, all the answers imply that but for certain 
things they would come, and when these are out of the 
way they willcome, Soit certainly is in the case intended, 
for the last words clearly imply that the refusers will one 
day become petitioners. came and told, &c.—saying as in 
Isaiah 53.1. ‘It is the part of ministers to report to the 
Lord in their prayers the compliance or refusal of their 
hearers.’ [BENGEL.] angry—in one sense a gracious 
word, showing how sincere he was in issuing his invita- 
tions (Ezekiel 33,11). But it is the stight put upon him, the 
sense of which is intended to be marked by this word, 
streets and lanes—h)istorically, those within the same pale 
of “the city’ of God as the former class, but the despised 
and outcasts of the nation, the “ publicans and sinners’”’ 
(TRENCH]; generally, all similar classes, usually over- 
looked in the first provision for supplying the means of 
grace to a community, half heathen in the midst of re- 
vealed light, and in every sense miserable. yet there is 
room—Implying that these classes had embraced the invi- 
tation (Matthew 21.382; Mark 12.37, last clause; John 7, 48, 
49); and beautifully expressing the longing that should 
fill the hearts of ministers to see their Master’s table filled. 
highways and hedges—outside the city altogether; his- 
torically, the heathen, sunk in the lowest depths of spirit- 
ual wretcheduess, as being beyond the pale of all that is 
réyealed and saving, “without Christ, strangers from the 
covenant of promise, having no hope, and without God 
in the world” (Ephesians 2.12); generally, all such still. 
Thus, this parable prophetically contemplates the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God to the whole world; and spirit- 
ually, directs the Gospel invitations to be carried to the 
lowest strata, and be brought in contact with the outer- 
most circles, of human society, compel them to come 
in—not as if they would make the “excuses” of the first 
class, but because it would be hard to get them over two 
difficulties: (1.) ‘We are not fit company for such a feast. 
(2.) We have no proper dress, and are ill in order for such 
a presence.’ How filly does this represent the difficulties 
and fears of the sincere! Howis this met? ‘Take no ex- 
cuse—make them come as they are—bring them along 
withyou.’ Whatadirectory for ministers of Christ! that 
my house may be filled—‘Grace no more than nature 
will endure a vacuum,’ [BENGEL.] I say unto you, that 
none—Our Lord here appears to throw off the veil of the 
parable, and proclaim the Supper His own, intimating 
that when transferred and transformed into its final glo- 
rious form,and the refusers themselves would give all for 
ancther opportunity, He will not allow one of them to 
taste it. (V.B.—This parable must not be confounded 
with that of Proverbs 1. 24-33; The Marriage Supper, Mat- 
thew 22, 2-14.) 

25-35. ADDRESS TO GREAT MULTITUDES TRAVELLING 
WiTH Him. 25. great multitudes with him—on His 
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The Parable of the Lost Sheep. 
final journey to Jerusalem, The “great multitudes” were 
doubtless people going to the Passover, who moyed along 
in clusters (ch. 2.44), and who on this oecasion falling in 
with our Lord had formed themselves into one mass about 
Him. 26, 27. Ifany man, &c.—See on Matthew 19. 34-36, 
and Mark 8.34, 85. 28-33. which of you, &c.—Common 
sense teaches men not to begin any costly work without 
first seeing that they have wherewitha! to finish. And he 
who does otherwise exposes himself to general ridicule. 
Nor will any wise potentate enter on a war with any hos- 
tile power without first seeing to it that, despite formid- 
able odds (two to one), he be able to’stand his ground ; and 
if he has no hope of this, he will feel that nothing remains 
forhim but to make'the best terms he can, ‘ Zven so,” 
says our Lord, ‘in the warfare you will each have to wage 
as my disciples, despise not your enemy’s strength, for 
the oddsare all against you; and you had better see to it 
that, despite every disadvantage, you still have where- 
withal to hold out and win’ the day, or else not begin at 
all, and make the best you can in such awful cireum- 
stances,’ In this simple sense of the parable—(STrmer, AL- 
FORD, &c., go wide of the mark herein making the enemy 
to be God, because of the “conditions of peace,’ v, 82)— 
two things are taught: (1.) Better not begin (Revelation 
3.15), than begin and not finish. (2.) Though the eontest 
for salvation be on our part an awfully unequal one, the 
human will, in the exercise of that “faith which Over- 
cometh the world” (1 John 5. 4),and nerved by power from 
above, which “out of weakness makes it strong” (Hebrews 
11. 34; 1 Peter 1.5), becomes heroical and will come off ‘more 
than conqueror.” But without absolute surrender of self 
the contest is hopeless, v. 33. 34, 35. salt, &¢.—See on 
Matthew 5. 138-16; and Mark 9.50. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Ver. 1-32, PUBLICANS AND SINNERS WELCOMED BY 
CHRIST—THREE PARABLES TO EXPLAIN THIS, 1, drew 
near all the publicans and sinners, &c.—drawn around 
Him by the extraordinary adaptation of His teaching to 
their case, who, till He appeared—at least His forerunner 
—might well say, “No man careth for my soul.” 2. mure 
mured, saying, &c.—took it ill, were scandalized at Him, 
and insinuated (on the principle that a man is known by 
the company he keeps) that He must have some secret 
sympathy with their character. But oh what a truth of un- 
speakable preciousness do their lips, as on other ocea- 
sions, unconsciously utter! Now follow three parables 
representing the sinner: (1.) in his stupidity ; (2.)as all-un- 
conscious of his lost condition ; (3.) knowingly and willingly 
estranged from God. [BENGEL.] The first two set forth the 
seeking love ot God; the last, His receiving love. [TRENCH.] 
3-7. I. THe Lost SHEEP—occurring again, Matthew 18, 
12-14; but there to show how precious one of His sheep is 
to the Good Shepherd; here, to show that the shepherd, 
though it stray never so widely, will seek it out, and when 
he hath found will rejoice over it. leave the ninety and 
nine—bend all His attention and care, as it were, to the 
one object of recovering the lost sheep; not saying, *’Tis 
but one; let it go; enough remain.’ goafter... until, 
&c.—pointing to all the diversified means which God sets 
in operation for recovering sinners. 6. Rejoice with me, 
&e.—The principle here is, that one feels exuberant joy to 
be almost too much for himself to bear alone, and is pos- 
itively relieved by having others to share it with him, (See 
on v,10,) minety-nine just... meeding no repentance 
—not angels, whose place in these parables is yery differ- 
ent from this; but those represented by the prodigal’s well- 
behaved brother, who have “served their Father” many 
years and not atany time transgressed His command- 
ment (in the outrageous sense of the prodigal). See on v. 
29,381. In other words, such as have grown up from childhood 
in the fear of God and as the sheep of His pasture. Out 
Lord does not say “ the Pharisees and scribes” were such ; 
but as there was undoubtedly such a class, while “the 
publicans and sinners’ were confessedly the strayed sheep 
and the prodigal children, He leaves them to fill up the 
place of the other class, if they could, 8-10. II, THE Losr 
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COIN, sweep the house—‘ not done without dust on man’s 
part.’ [BENGEL.] Likewise—on the same principle. joy, 
&c.—Note carefully the language here—not'‘ joy on the part,’ 
but “joy in the presence of the angels of God.” True to the 
idea of the parables. The Great Shepherd, The Great 
Owner Himself, is He whose the joy properly is over His own 
recovered property ; but so vast and exuberant is it (Zech- 
ariah 3,17), that as if He could not keep it to Himself, He 
“calleth His friends and neighbours together’—His whole 
celestial family—saying, ‘‘Rejoice wrrnm Mr, for I have 
found My sheep—My piece,’ «ec. In this sublime sense it 
is “joy,” before ‘or in the presence of the angels;’’ they 
only ‘catch the flying joy,’ sharing it with Him! The ap- 
plication of this to the reception of those publicans and 
sinners that stood around our Lord is grand in the ex- 
treme: ‘Ye turn from these lost ones with disdain, and 
because I do not the same, ye murmur at it; buta very 
different feeling is cherished in heaven. There, the re- 
covery of even one such outcast is watched with interest 
‘and hailed with joy; nor are they left to come home of 
themselves or perish; for lo! even now the great Shep- 
herd is going after His lost sheep, and the Owner is mak- 
ing diligent search for the lost property; and He is find- 
ing it too, and bringing it back with joy, and all heaven 
is full of it (Let the reader mark what sublime claims 
Himself our Lord covertly puts in here—as if in Him they 
beheld, all unknown to themselves, nothing less than 
heaven in the habiliments of earth, the Great Shepherd 
above, clothed ina garment of flesh, come “‘ to seek and to 
save that which was lost”)! 11-32. III. THE PRODIGAL 
Son. 12, the younger—as the more thoughtless, said, 
&e,—weary of restraint, panting for independence, unable 
longer to abide the check of a father’s eye. This is man, 
impatient of Divine control, desiring to be independent 
_of God, seeking to be his own master; that ‘sin of sins, 
in which all subsequent sins are included as in their germ, 
for they are but the unfolding of this one.” [TRENCH.] 
he divided, &c.—Thus ‘ God, when His service no longer 
appears a perfect freedom, and man promises himself 
something far better elsewhere, allows him to make the 
trial; and he shall discover, if need be -by saddest proof, 
that to depart from Him is not to throw off the yoke, but 
to exchange a light yoke for a heavy one, and one gra- 
cious Master for a thousand imperious tyrants and lords,’ 
[TRENCH.] 13. not many days—intoxicated with his 
new-found resources, and eager for the luxury of using 
them at will. a far country—beyond all danger of inter- 
ference from home, wasted, &c.—So long as it lasted, the 
inward monitor (Isaiah 55. 2) would be silenced (Isaiah 9. 
10; 57. 10; Amos 4. 6-10), riotous living—v. 30, “with 
harlots.” Ah! but this reaches farther than the sensual- 
ist; for ‘in the deep symbolical language of Scripture 
fornication is the standing image of idolatry ; they are in 
fact ever spoken of as one and the same sin, considered 
now in its fleshly, now in its spiritual aspect’ (Jeremiah 
8; Ezekiel 16.and 17) [TRENCH.] 14. when he had 
spent all..,a mighty famine—a mysterious proy- 
idence holding back the famine till he was in circum- 
stances to feel it in ali its rigour. Thus, like Jonah, 
whom the storm did not overtake till on the mighty 
deep at the mercy of the waves, does the sinner feel 
as if “the stars in their courses were fighting against” 
him (Judges 5.20). im want—the first stage of his bit- 
ter experience, and preparation for a change. 15. 
joined himself, &c.—his pride not yet humbled, unable 
to brook the shame of a return, to feed swine—Glad to 
keep life in anyhow, behold the son sunk into a swine- 
herd—among the Jews, on account of the prohibition of 
swine’s flesh,emphatically vile! He who begins by using 
the world as a servant, to minister to his pleasure, ends 
py reversing the relationship. (TRENCH.] 16. would 
fain have filled—rather, ‘ was fain to fill,’ ate greedily of 
the only food he could get. the husks—‘the hulls of a 
leguminous plant which in the East is the food of cattle 
and swine, and often the nourishment of the poorest in 
times of- distress.’ [STIER,] no man gave him—not this 
food, for that he had, but anything better (Jeremiah 30. 14). 
‘Phis was his lowest depth—perishing unpitied, alone in the 
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world, and ready to disappear from it unmissed! But this 
is just the blessed turning-point; midnight before dawn 
of day (2 Chronicles 12. 8; 33. 11-13; Jeremiah, 2. 19),. came 
to himself—Before, he had been ‘‘ beside himself” (Ecele- 
siastes 9.3), in what sense will presently appear. how 
many hired, &c.—What a testimony to the nature of the 
home he had left! But did he not know all this ere he 
departed and eyery day of his voluntary exile? He did, 
and he did not. His heart being wholly estranged from 
home and steeped in selfish gratification, his father’s 
house never came within the range of his vision, or but as 
another name for bondage and gloom, Now empty, deso- 
late, withered, perishing, home, with all its peace, plenty, 
freedom, dignity, starts into view, fills all his visions asa 
warm and living reality, and breaks his heart, 18. “I 
WILL ARISE AND GO TO MY FATHER!’ The change has 
come at last, and what a change!—couched in terms of 
such exquisite simplicity and power as if expressly 
framed for all heart-broken penitents. Father, &¢.— 
Mark the term. Though “no more worthy to be called his 
son,” the prodigal sinner is taught to claim the degraded 
and defiled, but still existing relationship, asking not to be 
made a servant, but remaining a son to be made “as a 
servant,” willing to take the lowest place and do the 
meanest work, Ah! and isit come to this? Once it was, 
‘Any place rather than home,’ Now, ‘Ob that home! could 
I but dare to hope that the door of it would not be closed 
against me, how gladly would I take any place and do 
any work, happy only to be there at all.’ Well, that is 
conversion—nothing absolutely new, yet all new; old 
familiar things seen in a new light and for the first time 
as realities of overwhelming magnitude and power. How 
this is brought about the parable says not. (We have that 
abundantly elsewhere, Philippians 2, 13, &c.) Its one ob- 
ject.is to paint the welcome home of the greatest sinners, 
when (no matter for the present how) they ‘‘arise and go 
to their Father.’’ 20. a great way off—Oh yes, when but 
the face is turned homeward, though as yet far, far away, 
our Father recognizes His own child in us, and bounds to 
meet us—not saying, Let him come to me and sue for 
pardon first, but himself taking the first step. fell on 
his neck and kissed him—What! Inallhis filth? Yes. 
In all his rags? Yes. In all his haggard, shattered 
wretchedness? Yes. ‘Our Father who art in heaven,” 
is this Thy portraiture? It is even so (Jeremiah 31, 20), 
And because it is so Lwonder not that such incomparable 
teaching hath made the world new. 21. Father, I have 
sinned, &c.—‘ This confession is uttered after the kiss of 
reconciliation’ (Ezekiel 16. 63). [TRENCH.] 22. but the 
Father said, &c.—The son has not said all he purposed, 
not so much, because the father’s demonstrations had re- 
kindled the filial, and swallowed up all servile feeling 
[L[RENCH] (see on the word “ Father,’’ v, 18), but because 
the father’s heart is made to appear too full to listen, at 
that moment, to more in this strain, the best robe—Cf. 
Zechariah 3, 4,5, ‘Take away the filthy garments from 
him; behold I have clothed thee with change of raiment; 
and they. clothed him with garments” (Isaiah 61. 10; Rev- 
elation 38. 18), a rimg—Cf. Genesis 41, 42; James 2, 2, 
shoes—slaves went barefoot. Thus, we have here a three- 
fold symbol of freedom. and honowr, restored, as the fruit 
of perfect reconciliation. 23. the fatted calf—kept for fes- 
tive occasions, 24. my son—now twice his son, dead 
. . . lost—to me; to himsel/—to my service, my satisfac- 
tion; to his own dignity, peace, profit. alive again... 
found—to all these, merry—See on v. 10. 25. im the 
field—engaged in his father’s business: ef. 29, ‘These 
many years do I serve thee.’”? 28. came his father out 
and entreated him—‘ Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him” (Psalm 103. 
13), As it is the elder brother who now errs, so it is the 
same paternal compassion which had fallen on the neck of 
the younger that comes forth and pleads with the elder, 
29. these many years... neither transgressed at any 
time, &c.—The words are not to be pressed too far, He is 
merely contrasting his constancy of love and service with 
the conduct of his brother; just as Job, resenting the 
charge of hypocrisy by his friends, speaks as if nothing 
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could be laid to his charge (Job 23, 10-12),and David too 
(Psalm 18, 20-24), The father attests the truth of all he says. 
never a kid—I say not acal/, but notevenakid, that I 
might make merry with my friends—Here lay his 
misapprehension. It was no entertainment for the grati- 
fication of the prodigal: it was a father’s expression of the 
joy he felt at his recovery, thy son... thy Hving— 
How unworthy a reflection on the common father of 
both, for the one not only to disown the other, but fling 
him over upon his father, as if he should say, Take him, 
and have joy of him! 31. Son, &c.—The father resents 
not the insult—how could he, after the largeness of heart 
which had kissed the returning prodigal? He calmly 
expostulates with him, ‘Son, listen to reason. What need 
for special, exuberant joy over thee? Didst thou say, 
“Lo, these many years dol serve thee?’’ In that saidst 
thou truly; but just for that reason do I not set the whole 
household a-rejoicing over thee. For thee is reserved 
what is higher still—a tranquil lifelong satisfaction in 
thee, as a true-hearted faithful son in thy father’s house, 
nor of the inheritance reserved for thee is aught alien- 
ated by this festive and fitting joy over the once foolish 
but now wise and newly-recovered one.’ 32. It was 
meet— Was it possible he should simply take his long- 
vacant place in the family without one special sign of 
wonder and delight at the change? Would that have 
been nature?’ But this being the meaning of the festivity, 
it would for that very reason be lemporary. In time, the 
dutifulness of even the younger son would become the 
law and not the exception; he too at length might venture 
to say, ‘‘Lo, these many years do I serve thee;’’ and of 
him the father would say, ‘‘Son, thou art ever with me.” 
In that case, therefore, it would not be “ meet that they 
should make merry and be glad.” The lessons are ob- 
vious, but how beautiful! (1.) The deeper sunk and the 
longer estranged any sinner is, the more exuberant is the 
joy which his recovery occasions. (2.) Such joy is not the 
portion of those whose whole lives have been spent in the 
service of their Fatherin heaven. (8.) Instead of grudg- 
ing the want of this, they should deem it the highest tes- 
timony to their lifelong fidelity, that something better 
is reserved for them—the deep, abiding complacency of 
their Father in heaven. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-31, PARABLES OF THE UNJUST STEWARD AND OF 
THE RICH MAN AND LAZARUS, OR, THE RIGHT USE OF 
Money, 1. steward—manager of his estate. accused— 
informed upon, had wasted—rather, ‘was wasting.’ 3. 
cannot dig... to beg, ashamed—theretfore, when dis- 
missed, shall be in utter want, 4. may receive me, 
&e.—Observe his one object—when cast out of one home to 
secure another, This is the key to the parable,on which 
there have been many differing views. 5-7, fifty... 
fourscore—deducting a half from the debt of the one, 
and a fifth from thatof the other, 8. the lord—evidently 
the steward’s lord, so called in v, 3,5. commended, &c.— 
not for his “injustice,” but “‘ because he had done wisely,” 
or prudently; with commendable foresight and skilful 
adaptation of means to end, children of this world—so 
ch. 20. 34; cf. Psalm 17, 14 (‘their portion in this life’’); 
Philippians 3.19 (“mind earthly things’), Psalm 4. 6, 7. 
in (or for) their generation—i, e., for the purposes of the 
“world” they are “of.” The greater wisdom (or shrewd- 
ness) of the one, in adaptation of means to ends, and in 
energetic, determined prosecution of them, is none of it 
for God and eternity—a region they were never in, an 
atmosphere they never breathed, an undiscovered world, 
an unborn existence to them—but all for the purposes of 
their own grovelling and fleeting generation. children 
of light—so John 12, 36; Ephesians 5. 8; 1 Thessalonians 
5.5, Yet this is only ‘as night-birdssee better in the dark 
than those of the day—owls than eagles.’ (CAJETAN and 
TRENCH.] But we may learn lessons from them, as our 
Lord now shows, and ‘be wise as serpents.” 9. make 
friends of—turn to your advantage; i. ¢., as the steward 
did, ‘‘by showing merey to the poor” (Daniel 4, 27); ef, 12, 
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33; 14.13, 14. mammon of unrighteousness—treacher- 
ous, precarious, (See on Mafthew 6. 24.) ye fail—in re- 
spect of life. they may receive you—not generally, ‘ye 
may be received’ (as ch, 6. 38, ‘shall men give’), but ‘those 
ye have relieved may rise up as witnesses for you’ at the 
great day. ‘Then, like the steward, when turned out of 
one home shall ye secure another; but better than he, a 
heavenly for an earthly, an everlasting for a temporary 
habitation.’ Money is not here made the key to heaven, 
more than ‘the deeds done in the body’ in general, ac- 
cording to which, as a test of character—but not by the 
merit of which—men are to be judged (2 Corinthians 5. 10), 
and see Matthew 25, 3140. 10. He, &c.—a maxim of great 
pregnancy and value; rising from the prudence which the 
steward had to the jidelity which he had not, the “harm- 
lessness of the dove, to which the serpent” with all his 
“wisdom” isa total stranger. Fidelity depends not on the 
amount entrusted, but on the sense of responsibility. He that 
feels this in little will feel it in much, and conversely. 
11, 12. unrighteous mammon—To the whole of this He 
applies the disparaging term “ what is least,’ in contrast 
with “the true riches.” another man’s‘, ,. your own 
—an important turn to the subject. Here all we have is 
on trust as stewards, who have an account to render, 
Hereafter, what the faithful have will be their own prop- 
erty, being no longer on probation, but in secure, undis- 
turbed, rightful, everlasting possession and enjoyment 
of all that is graciously bestowed on us. Thus money is 
neither to beidolized nor despised ; we must sit loose to it 
and use it for God’s glory. 13. can serve—be entirely at 
the command of; and this is true even where the services 
are not opposed, hate... lowe—showing that the two 
here intended are in uncompromising hostility to each 
other: an awfully searching principle! 14-18. covetous 
... derided him—sneered at him; their master-sin 
being too plainly struck at for them torelish. But it was 
easier to run down than to refute such teaching, justify 
yourselves—make a show of righteousness. highly es- 
teemed among men—generally carried away by plausi- 
ble appearances. (See 1 Samuel 16.7; and ch. 14.11.) The 
Law, &c.—See on Matthew 11. 13. every man presseth, &c, 
—Publicans and sinners, all indiscriminately, are eagerly 
pressing into it; and ye, interested adherents of the mere 
forms of an economy which is passing away, “ discerning 
not the signs of this time,’’ will allow the tide to go past 
you and be found a stranded monument of blindness and 
obstinacy. it is easier, &c.—See on Matthew 5.17, 18. 
putteth away his wife, &c.—See on Matthew 19, 3-9. Far 
from intending to weaken the force of the law, in these 
allusions to a new economy, our Lord, in this unexpected 
way, sends home its high requirements with a pungency 
which the Pharisees would not fail to feel. 19. purple 
and fine linen, &c.—cf. Esther 8.15; Revelation 18, 12, 
wanting nothing which taste and appetite craved and 
money could procure, 20, 21, laid—having to be earried 
and put down. full ofsores—open, running, “ not closed, 
nor bound up, nor mollified with oftment.” (Isaiah 1. 6.) 
desiring to be fed with—but was not. [GRotTrus, BEN- 
GEL, MEYER, TRENCH, &c.]: the words may mean indeed 
‘was fain to feed on,’ or ‘gladly fed on,’ as ch. 15, 16. [An- 
FORD, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, &c.] But the context 
rather favours the former, licked, &c.—a touching act 
of brute pity, in the absence of human relief, It is a case 
of heartless indifference, amidst luxuries of every kind, 
to one of God’s poorest and most afflicted ones, presented 
daily before the eye. 22. died--his burial was too unim- 
portant to mention; while “the rich man died and was 
buried’—his carcass carried in pomp toits earthly resting- 
place, in Abraham’s bosom—as if seen reclining next 
to him at the heavenly feast. (Matthew 8.11.) 23. im hell 
—not the final place of the lost (for which another word 
is used), but as we say ‘the unseen world.’ But as the 
object here is certainly to depict the whole torment of the 
one and the perfect bliss of the other, it comes in this case 
to much the same, seeth Abraham—not God, to whom 
therefore he cannot cry. [BENGEL.] Father Abraham— 
a well-founded, but unavailing; claim of natural descent 
(ch. 3.8; John 8,37), 24. merey on me—who never showed 
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any. (James 2,3.) send Lazarus—the pining victim of 
his merciless neglect. that he may—take me hence? 
No; that he dares not to ask. dip... tongue—i. e., the 
least conceivable and the most momentary abatement of 
his torment; that is all, But even this he is told is (L.) 
unreasonable, 25, 26. Son—stinging acknowledgment of 
the claimed relationship. thou, , . Lazarus, &c,—As it 
is a great law of God’s kingdom, that the nature of our 
present desires shall rule that of our future bliss,so by that 
law, he whose “ good things,” craved and enjoyed, were 
all bounded by time, could look for none after his con- 
nection with time had come to an end. (Ch. 6, 24.) But by 
this law, he whose “evil things,’ all crowded into the 
present life, drove him to seek, and find, consolation ina 
life beyond the grave, is by death released from all evil 
and ushered into unmixed and uninterrupted good (ch. 6. 
21). (2.) It is impossible. besides all this—‘ independently 
of this consideration.’ a great gulf fixed—by an irrevo- 
cable decree there. has been placed a vast impassable 
abyss between the two states, and the occupants of each. 
27-31. Then he said—now abandoning all hope for him- 
self—send him to my father’s house, &c.—no waking up 
of good in the heart of the lost, but bitter reproach against 
God and the old economy, as not warning him sufficiently. 
{TrEeNcH.] The answer of Abraham is, They are suffi- 
ciently warned. may—giving the lie to Abraham. If, 
&e.—a principle of awful magnitude and importance. 
The greatest miracle will have no effect on those who are 
determined not to believe. A real Lazarus soon “rose 
from the dead,” but the sight of him by crowds of people, 
inclined thereby to Christ, only crowned the unbelief and 
hastened the murderous plots of the Pharisees against the 
Lord of glory; nor has His own resurrection, far more 
overpowering, yet won over that ‘crooked and perverse 
nation.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-10. OFFENCES—FAITH—HUMILITY. 1, 2. See on 
Matthew 18.6, 7. 3,4. See on Matthew 18. 15-17, 21, 22. 
seven times—not a lower measure of the forgiving spirit 


than the “seventy times seven” enjoined on Peter, 


which was occasioned by his asking if he was to stop 
at seven times. ‘No,’ is the virtual answer, ‘though 
it come to seventy times that number, if only he ask 
forgiveness in sincerity.’ 5. Lord—See on ch. 10.1. ine 
crease our faith—moved by the difficulty of avoiding 
and forgiving “ offences.’ This is the only instance 
in which a spiritual operation upon their souls was 
solicited of Christ by the Twelve; but a kindred and 
higher prayer had been offered before, by one with far 
fewer opportunities. See on Mark 9, 24. 6. sycamine— 
mulberry. See on Mark 11. 22-24. 7-10. say unto him by 
and by—The “ by and by” (or rather ‘ directly’) should be 
joined not to the saying but the going: ‘Go directly.’ 
The connection here is: ‘But when your faith has been so 
increased as both to avoid and forgive offences, and do 
things impossible to all but faith, be not puffed up as 
though you had laid the Lord under any obligations to 
you.’ I trow not—or, as we say, when much more is 
meant, ‘I should think not.’ unprofitable—a word 
which, though usually-denoting the opposite of profit, is 
here used simply in its negative sense. ‘We have not, as 
his servants, profited or benefited God at all.’ (Cf. Job 22, 
2,3; Romans 11, 35.) 

' 11-19. TEN LEPERS CLEANSED, I-13. through midst 
of Samaria and Galilee— probably on the conjines of 
both stood afar off—Cf. Leviticus 13. 45, 46, they lifted 
up—iheir common misery drawing these poor outcasts 
together (2 Kings 7. 3), nay, making them forget the fierce 
national antipathy of Jew and Samaritan, [TRENCH.] 
Jesus, &c.—Cf. Matthew 20. 30-33. How quick a teacher is 
felt misery, even though as here the teaching may be 
soon forgotten! 14. show yourselves—as cleansed per- 
sons. See on Matthew 8.4. Thus too would the Samaritan 
be taught that “salvation is of the Jews.” (John 4,22.) as 
they went, were cleansed—In how many different ways 
were our Lord’s cures wrought, and this different from 
all the rest, 17, 18. Were there not ten cleansed— 
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rather, were not the ten cleansed? i. e., the whole of them 
—an example (by the way) of Christ’s omniscience. [Ben- 
GEL] this stranger—‘ this alien’ (literally, ‘of another 
race’), The language is that of wonder and admiration, 
as is expressly said of another exhibition of Gentile faith, 
Matthew 8.10. 19. arise—for he had “ fallen down on his 
face at His feet,” v. 16,and there lain prostrate. faith 
made thee whole—not as the others, merely in body, but 
in that higher spiritual sense with which His constant 
language has so familiarized us, 

20-37. COMING OF THE KINGDOM OF GOD AND OF THE 
Son oF MAN, 20-25. When, &c.—To meet the erroneous 
views not only of the Pharisees, but of the disciples 
themselves, our Lord addresses both, announcing the 
coming of the kingdom under different aspects. “It com- 
eth not with observation’’—‘ with watching’ or ‘lying in 
wait,’as for something outwardly imposing and at once 
revealing itself. Lo here! lo there!—Shut up within 
this or that sharply-defined and visible geographical or 
ecclesiastical limit. within you—is of an internal and 
spiritual character (as contrasted with their outside views 
of it), But it has its external side too. the days—rather 
‘days.’ will come—as ch. 19. 43—when, amidst calami- 
ties, &e., you will anxiously look for a deliverer, and 
deceivers will put themselves forward in this character, 
one of the days of the Son of man—Himself again 
amongst them but for one day; as we say when all seems 
to be going wrong and the one person whocould keep 
them right is removed. [NEANDER in STIER, &¢.] ‘This 
is said to guard against the mistake of supposing that 
His visible presence would accompany the manifestation 
and establishment of His kingdom.’ [WEBSTER and WIL- 
KINSON.] they shall say, See here... Go not, &¢.—‘a 
warning to all so-called expositors of prophecy and their 
followers, who cry, Lo there and see here, every time that 
war breaks out or revolutions occur,’ as lightning... 
so the Son of man—i., ¢., it will be as manifest. The Lord 
speaks here of His coming and manifestation in a pro- 
phetically indefinite manner, and in these preparatory 
words blends into one the distinctive epochs. ([STIER.] When 
the whole polity of the Jews, civil and ecclesiastical 
alike, was broken up at once, and its continuance rendered 
impossible by the destruction of Jerusalem, it became 
as manifest to all as the lightning of heaven that the 
kingdom of God had ceased to exist in its old, and had 
entered on a new and perfectly different form. Soit may 
be again, ere its final and greatest change at the personal 
coming of Christ, and of which the words in their highest 
sense are alone true. But first... suffer, &¢.—This 
shows that the more immediate reference of the previous 
verse is toan event soon to follow the death of Christ. It 
was designed to withdraw the attention of “ His disciples” 
from the glare in which His foregoing words had invested 
the approaching establishment of His kingdom. 26-30. 
eat... married, planted, &c.—all the ordinary occupa- 
tions and enjoyments of life. Though the antediluvian 
world and the cities of the plain were awfully wicked, it 
is not their wickedness, but their worldliness, their unbe- 
lief and indifference to tke future, their unpreparedness, 
that is here held up as a warning. JV. B.—These recorded 
events of Old Testament history—denied or explained 
away now-a-days by not a few—are referred to here as 
Jacts. 31-33. to take it away .,.remember, &c.—a 
warning against that lingering reluctance to part with pres- 
ent treasures which induces some to remain ina burning 
house, in hopes of saving this and that precious article 
till consumed and buried in its ruins. The cases here 
supposed, though different, are similar. Lot’s wife—her 
“look back,” for that is all that is said of her, and her 
recorded doom. Her heart was in Sodom still, and the 
“look” just said, ‘And must.I bid it adieu?’ whosoever, 
&ce,—See on ch, 9, 23-27, 34. two im one bed—the pre- 
pared and unprepared mingled in closest intercourse 
together in the ordinary walks and fellowships of life, 
when the moment of severance arrives, Awful truth! 
realized before the destruction of Jerusalem, when the 
Christians found themselves forced by their Lord’s 
directions (ch, 21, 21) at once and for ever away from their 
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old associates; but most of all when the second coming 
ef Christ shall burst upona heedless world, 37, where— 
shall this occur? wheresoever, &¢.—‘As, birds of prey 
scent out the carrion, so wherever is found a.mass of in- 
curable moral and spiritual corruption, there will be seen 
alighting the ministers of Divine judgment,’ a proverbial 
saying terrifically verified at the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and many times since, though its most, tremendous 
jllustration will be at the world’s final day. 


ii Sapa We ge ol de ff 


Ver. 1-8, PARABLE OF THE IMPORTUNATE WIDOW. 1-5. 
always—Cf. v. 7, “night and day.” faint— lose heart,’ or 
‘slacken.’ feared not... nor regarded—defying the 
yengeance of God and despising the opinion of men. 
widow—weak, desolate, defenceless. (1 Timothy 5, 5, 
which is taken from this,) .came—‘kept coming.’ See v, 
5, “her continual coming.” avenge me—i. e., rid me of 
the oppression of, continual coming— coming for ever.’ 
6-8. the Lord—a name expressive of the authoriiative 
style in which He interprets His own parable, shall not 
God—not unjust, but the infinitely righteous Judge. 
nvenge—redeem from oppression, his own elect—not 
llke this widow, the object of indifference and contempt, 
but dear to Him as the apple of the eye (Zechariah 2.8). 
ery day and night—whuose every cry enters into the ears 
of the Lord of Sabaoth (James 6. 4), and how much more 
their incessant and persevering cries! bear long with 
them—rather, ‘in their case.’ er—‘on their account’ (as 
James 5. 7, ‘‘ for it’). [GRorius, DE WETTE, &c.] speedily 
—as if pained at the long delay, impatient for the destined 
moment ts. interpose, (Cf, Proverbs 29.1.) mevertheless, 
&c.—qg. d., ‘ Yet ere the Son of man comes to redress the 
wrongs of His Church, so low will the hope of relief sink, 
through the length of the delay, that one will be fain to 
ask, Will He find any faith of a coming avenger left on, the 
earth? From this we learn, (1.) That the primary and 
historical reference of this parable is to the Church in its 
widowed, desolate, oppressed, defenceless condition during 
the present absence of her Lord in the heavens; (2.) That 
in these circumstances importunate, persevering prayer 
for deliverance is the Church’s fitting exercise; (3.) That 
notwithstanding every encouragement to this, so long 
will the answer be delayed, while the need of relief con- 
tinues the same, and all hope of deliverance will have 
nearly died out, and “faith” of Christ’s coming scarcely 
to be found. But the application of the parable to prayer 
in general is so obvious as to have nearly hidden its more 
direct reference, and so precious that one cannot allow it 
to disappear in any public and historical interpretation, 

9-14. PARABLE OF THE PHARISEE AND THE PUBLICAN, 
11, 12. stood—as the Jews in prayer. (Mark 11,25.) God, 
&c.—To have been kept from gross iniquities was un- 
doubtedly a just cause of thankfulness to God; but instead 
of the devoutly humble, admiring frame which this 
should inspire, he arrogantly severs himself from the rest 
of mankind, as quite above them, and, with a contempt- 
uous look at the poor publican, thanks God that he has 
not to stand afar off like him, to hang down his head like 
a bulrush and beat his breast like him, But these are only 
his moral excellencies. His religious merits complete his 
grounds for congratulation. Not confining himself to the 
one divinely-prescribed annual fast (Leviticus 16, 29), he 
was not behind the most rigid, who fasted on the second 
and fifth days of every week [LigHtTroor], and gave the 
tenth not only of what the law laid under tithing, but of 
“all his gains.”’ Thus, besides doing all his duty, he did 
works of supererogation ; while sins to confess and spiritual 
wants to be supplied he seems to have felt none. Whata 
picture of the Pharisaic character and religion! 13. stand- 
ing afar off—as unworthy to draw near; but that was the 
way to get near. (Psalm 31. 18; Isaiah 57.15.) would not 
lift up—‘‘blushing and ashamed” to do so. (Ezra 9. 6.) 
smote, &c.—' kept smiting;’ for anguish (ch, 23, 48), and 
self-reproach (Jeremiah 31, 19), be merciful—‘be pro- 
pitiated,’ a very unusual word in sucn a sense, only once 
else used in the New Testament, in the sense of “ making 
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reconciliation” by sacrifice, Hebrews 2. 17. There may, 
therefore, be some allusion to this here, though noblikaly, 
a sinner—literally, ‘the sinner;’ g.d., ‘If ever there was 
one,lam he,’ 14. rather than the other—the: meaning 
is, ‘and not the other;’ for the Pharisee was not seeking 
justification, and felt no need of it. . This great law of the 
Kingdom of God is, in the teaching of Christ, inscribed, 
as in letters of gold, over its entrance-gate, And in how 
many different forms is it repeated. (Psalm 138, 6; 147, 6; 
ch. 1, 53.) To be sel/-emptied, or, ‘poor in spirit,” is the 
fundamental and indispensable preparation for the recep- 
tion of the ‘‘grace which bringeth salvation: wherever 
this exists, the “mourning” for it which precedes ‘* com- 
fort’ and the earnest “‘hungerings and thirstings after 
righteousness” which are rewarded by the “ fulness” of it, 
will, as we see here, be surely found. Such, therefore,and 
such only, are the justified ones, (Job 33, 27, 28; Psalm 34, 
18; Isaiah 57, 15.) 

15-17. LITTLE CHILDREN BROUGHT TO CHRIST. infants 
—showing that some, at least, of those called in Matthew 
(19, 13) and Mark (10, 18) simply “little”. or ‘young chil- 
dren,’’ were literally “ babes.” touch them—or, as more 
fully in Matthew, ‘‘ put his hands on them and pray,” or 
invoke a ‘blessing’ on them (Mark 10, 16), according to 
venerable custom (Genesis48. 1, 15), rebuked theam—Re- 
peatedly the disctples thus interposed to save annoyance 
and interruption to their Master; but, as the resultshowed, 
always against the mind of Christ. (Matthew 15. 23; ch, 18. 
39, 40.) Here, it is plain from our Lord’s reply, that they 
thought the intrusion a useless one, as infants were not 
capable of receiving anything from Him, His ministra- 
tions were for grown people. But Jesus— much displeased,” 
says Mark (10. 14); an invaluable addition—said—" SUFFER 
THE LITLE CHILDREN TO COME UNTO ME’’—‘* AND FORBID 
THEM NOT,” is the important addition of Matthew (19 14) 
and Mark (10. 14). What words are these from the lips of 
Christ! The price of them is aboye rubies. But the reason 
assigned, ‘For oF SUCH IS THE KINGDOM OF Gop,” or “of 
heaven,” as in Matthew 19, 14, completes the preyious in- 
formation here conveyed; especially as interpreted by 
what immediately follows: “AND HE TOOK THEM UP IN 
His ARMS, PUT HIS HANDS UPON THEM, AND BLESSED 
THEM,” Mark 10.16, It is surely not to be conceived that 
all our Lord meant was to inform us, that seeing grown 
people must become childlike in order to be capable of the 


_.Kingdom of God, therefore they should not hinder infants 


from coming to Him, and therefore He took up and blessed 
the infants themselves. Was it not just the grave mistake of 
the disciples that infants should not be brought to Christ, 
because only grown people could profit by Him, which 
“much displeased’ our Lord? And though he took the 
irresistible opportunity of lowering their pride of reason, 
by informing them that, in order to enter the Kingdom, 
‘instead of the children jirst becoming like them, they must 
themselves become like the children’ [RICHTER in STreR], this 
was but by the way; and, returning to the children them- 
selves, He took them up in His gracious arms, put His 
hands upon them and blessed them, for no conceivable 
reason but to show that they were thereby made capable, AS 
INFANTS, of the Kingdom of God, And ifso, then “Can any 
man forbid water that these should not be baptized which have 
received the Holy Ghost as well as we ?”’ (Acts 10. 47.) But such 
application of the baptismal water can have no warrant 
here, save where the infants have been previously brought 
to Christ Himself for His benediction, and only as the sign 
and seal of that benediction. 

18-30, THE RicH YouNG RuLER, AND Discours# 
THEREON. This case presents some remarkable points, 
(1.) The man was of irreproachable moral character; and 
this amidst all the temptations of youth, for he was a 
“young man’ (Matthew 19. 22), and wealth, for “he. was 
yery rich”’ (v, 23; Matthew 19. 22; Mark 10. 22), But (2.) reste 
less notwithstanding, his heart craves eternal life. (3) 
Unlike the “rulers,” to whose class he belonged (v_ 18), he 
so far believed in Jesus as to be persuaded He could au- 
thoritatively direct him on this vital point. (4.) Soearnest 
is he that he comes “running and even “ kneeling before 
Him,” and that when He was gone forth into the way 





The Rich Young Ruler. 


(Mark 10. 17)—the high-road, by this time crowded with 
travellers to the Passover; undeterred by the virulent op- 
position of the class he belonged toas a “ruler” and by the 
shame he might be expected to feel at broaching such a 
question in the hearing of a crowd and on the open road, 
19. why, &c.—Did our Lord mean then to teach that God 
only ought to be called ‘‘good?’’ Impossible; for that 
mad been to contradict all Scripture teaching, and His 
own too. (Psalm 112. 5; Matthew 25, 21; Titus 1. 8.) 
Unless therefore we are to ascribe captiousness to our 
Lord, he could haye had but one object—to raise the 
youth's ideas of Himself, as not to be classed merely 
with other ‘good masters,’ and declining to receive 
this title apart from the ‘“‘One’’ who is essentially and 
only “good.” This indeed is but distantly hinted; but 
unless this is seen in the background of our Lord's words, 
nothing worthy of Him ean be made outof them, (Hence, 
Socinianism, instead of haying any support here, is only 
baffled by it.) 20. thou knowvest, &c.—Matthew is more 
full here: ‘‘ Butif thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
Mandments. He saith unto him, Which ?—as if he had 
said, ‘Point me out one of them which I have not kept?’ 
—Jesus said, Thou shalt,’ &c. (Matthew 19.17, 18.) Our 
Lord purposely confines Himself to the second table, which 
He would consider easy to keep, enumerating them all— 
for in Mark (10, 19), ‘“‘ Defraud not’’ stands for the tenth (else 
the eighth is twice repeated). In Matthew the sum of this 
second table of the law is added, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself,” as if to see if he would venture to 
say he had kept that, 21. All these, &c.—‘‘ what lack I 
yet?” adds Matthew. Ah! this gives us a glimpse of his 
heart. Doubtless he was perfectly sincere; but something 
within whispered to him that his keeping of the com- 
mandments was too easy a way of getting to heaven. He 
felt something beyond this to be necessary ; after keeping 
all the commandments he was at a loss to know what that 
could be; and he came to Jesus just upon that point. 
“Then,” says Mark (10. 21), ‘* Jesus beholding him loved 
him,” or ‘looked lovingly upon him.’ His _ sincerity, 
frankness and nearness to the kingdom of God, in them- 
selves most winning qualities, won our Lord’s regard even 
though he turned his back upon Him—a lesson to those 
who ean see nothing lovable save in the regenerate, 22. 
lackest one thing—Ah! but that a fundamental, fatal 
lack. sell, &c.—As riches were his idol, our Lord, who 
knew it from the first, lays His great authoritative grasp 
at once upon it, saying, ‘Now give Me up that, and all is 
right.’ No general direction about the disposal of riches, 
then, is here given, save that we are to sit loose to them 
and lay them at the feet of Him who gave them. He who 
does this with all he has, whether rich or poor, is a true 
heir of the kingdom of heaven, 23-25. was very sorrow- 
ful—Matthew more fully, “went away sorrowful;” Mark 
still more, ‘‘was sad” or ‘sullen’ at that saying, and 
“went away grieved.’ Sorry he was, very sorry, to part 
with Christ; but to part with his riches would have cost 
him a pang more. When Riches or Heaven, on Christ's 
terms, were the alternative, the result showed to which 
side the balance inclined. Thus was he shown to lack the 
one all-comprehensive requirement of the law—the abso- 
lute subjection of the heart to God, and this want vitiated all 
his other obediences. when Jesus saw—Mark says, He 
“looked round about’’'—as if first following the departing 
youth with Hiseye—‘‘ and saith unto His disciples.” how 
hardly, &c.—with what difficulty. In Mark an explana- 
tion is added, ‘How hard is it for them that trust in 
riches,” &c.,—i, e., with what difficulty is this idolatrous 
trust conquered, without which they cannot enter; and 
this is introduced by the word “‘ children’’—sweet diminu- 
tive ofaffection and pity. (John 21.5.) easier for a camel, 
&c.—a proverbial expression denoting literally a thing 
impossible, but figuratively, very difficult. 26, 27. for, 
&c.—' At that rate none can be saved:’ ‘ Well, it does pass 
human power, but not Divine’ 28-30. Lo, &c.—in the 
simplicity of his heart (as is evident from the reply), con- 
scious that the required surrender had been made, and 
generously taking in his brethren with him—‘we;’’ not 
in the spirit of the young ruler, “All these have I kept,” 
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&e. Jeft all—‘The workmen’s little is as much his “all” 
as the prince’s much.’ [BENGEL.] In Matthew (19. 27) he 
adds, ** What shall we have therefore?’” How shall it fare 
with us? there is no man, &c.—graciously acknowledg- 
ing at once the completeness and the acceptableness of 
the surrender as a thing already made. house, &c.—the 
specification is still more minute in Matthew and Mark, 
to take in every form of self-sacrifice, for the kingdom 
of God’s sake—in Mark, ‘‘ for My sake and the Gospel’s.”’ 
See onch. 6.22. manifold more in this present time—In 
Matthew (19.29) “‘an hundred-fold,”’ to which Mark (10, 30) 
gives this most interesting addition, ‘‘ Now in this present 
time, houses, and brethren, and sisters,and mothers, and 
children, and lands, with persecutions.’’ We have here 
the blessed promise of a reconstruction of all human relation- 
ships and affections on a Christian basis and in a Christian 
state, after being sacrificed, in their natural form, on the altar 
of love to Christ. ‘This he calls “manifold more’—‘tan 
hundred-fold more’’—than what they sacrificed. Our 
Lord was Himself the first to exemplify this new adjustment 
of His own relationships. (See on Matthew 12. 49, 50; andon 
2 Corinthians 6. 14-18.) But this “with persecutions;’ for _ 
how could such a transfer take place without the most 
cruel wrenches .to flesh and blood? but the persecution 
would haply follow them into their new and higher circle, 
breaking that up too! But best of all, ‘‘in the world to 
come life everlasting.” And 


When the shore is won at last 
Who will count the billows past ?--KEBLE. 


These promises are for every one who forsakes his all for 
Christ. Butin Matthew (19. 28) thisis prefaced by aspecial 
promise to the Twelve: ‘* Verily I say unto you, That ye 
which have followed me in the Regeneration, when the 
Son of man shall sit in the throne of His glory, ye also 
shall sit on twelve thrones judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel.””’ Ye who have now adhered to me shall,.in the 
new kingdom, rule, or give law to, the great Christian 
world, here set forth in Jewish dress as the twelve tribes, 
presided over by the twelve apostles on so many judicial 
thrones, In this sense certainly the promise has been 
illustriously fulfilled... (CALVIN, GROTIUS, LIGHTFOOT, 
&e.] But if the promise refer to the yet future glory (as 
may be thought from ch, 22, 28-30,and as most take it), it 
points to the highest personal distinction of the first 
founders of the Christian Church, 

31-34, FULLER ANNOUNCEMENT OF HIS APPROACHING 
DEATH AND RESURRECTION. See on Mark 10, 32-34. 31 
all written by the prophets concerning the Son of men 
be accomplished—showing how Christ Himself read, and 
would have us to read, the Old Testament, in which some 
otherwise evangelical interpreters find no prophecies, or 
virtually none, of the sufferings of the Son of man. une 
derstood none, &c.—The Evangelist seems unable to say 
strongly enough how entirely hidden from them at that 
time was the sense of these exceeding plain statements: 
no doubt to add weight to their subsequent testimony, 
which from this very circumstance was prodigious, and 
with all the simple-hearted irresistible. 

385-8. BLIND MAN HEALED. In Matthew 20. 29, -&c., 
they are two, as in the case of the Demoniac of Gadara, 
In Matthew and Mark (10. 46, &c.) the occurrence is con- 
nected with Christ’s departure from Jericho; in Luke with 
His approach to it. Many ways of accounting for these 
slight divergences of detail have been proposed. Perhaps, 
if we knew all the facts, we should see no difficulty; but 
that we have been left so far in the dark shows that the 
thing is of no moment any way. One thing is plain, 
there could have been no collusion among the authors of 
these Gospels, else they would have taken care to remove 
these ‘spots on the sun.’ 38. Son of David, &c, See on 
Matthew 12.23, 39. rebuked, &c, Seeonv. 15. so much 
the more—that importunity so commended in the Syro- 
pheenician woman, and so often enjoined (ch. 11.5, &e.: 
18.1, &c.). 40. commanded, &c.—Mark has this interest- 
ing addition: “And they call the blind man, saying unto 
him, Be of good comfort, rise, He calleth thee’’—just as 
one earnestly desiring an interview with some exalted 
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person, but told by one official after another that it is vain 
to wait, as he will not succeed ‘they know it), yet persists 
in waiting for some answer to his suit, and at length the 
door opens, and a servant appears, saying “‘ You will be 
admitted—he has called you.’ And are there no other 
suitors to Jesus who sometimes fare thus? ‘And he, casting 
away his garment’’—how lively is this touch, evidently 
of an eye-witness, expressive of his earnestness and joy— 
“came to Jesus.’”’ (Mark 10, 49, 50.) 41-43. what will ye, 
&¢c.—to try them; to deepen their present consciousness 
of need; and to draw out their faith in Him. Lord— 
“ Rabboni,” Mark 10,51; an emphatic and confiding ex- 
clamation. (See on John 9.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver. 1-10. ZACCHEUS THE PUBLICAN. The name is 
Jewish. 2-4. chief among the publicans—farming a 
considerable district, with others under him. rich—TI1l- 
gotten riches some of it certainly was. See onv.8 who 
he was—what sort of person. Curiosity then was his only 

. motive, though his determination not tobe baulked was 
overruled for more thanhesought, sycamore—the Egyp- 
tian fig, with leaves like the mulberry. 5, 6. looked up, 
&c.—in the full knowledge of who was in the tree, and 
preparatory to addressing him. Zaccheus, &c.—whom 
he had never seen in the flesh, nor probably heard of. 
“He calleth His own sheep by name and leadeth them 
out”? (John 10,3). make haste and come down—to 
which he literally responded—‘‘ he made haste and came 
down.” for to-day, &c.—Our Lord invites Himself, and in 
royal style, which waits not for invitations, but as the 
honour is done to the subject, not the sovereign, an- 
nounces the purpose of royalty to partake of the subject's 
hospitalities. Manifestly our Lord speaks as knowing 
how the privilege would be appreciated. joyfully— 
Whence this so sudden “joy” in the cold bosom of an 
avaricious publican? The internal revolution was as 
perfect as instantaneous. ‘He spake and it was done.” 
“Then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue 
of the dumb sing” (Isaiah 35. 6). to-day abide—(cf. John 
1. 39), probably over night. 7% to be guest—or lodge: 
something more than “eating with” such (ch. 15.2), a 
sinner—that was one but a minute ago, but now is not. 
This mighty change, however, was all unknown to them. 
But they shall know it presently. ‘‘Sinner” would refer 
both to his office, vile in the eyes of a Jew, and to his cha- 
racter, which it is evident was not good. 8-10. stood— 
before all. said unto the Lord, Behold, Lord—Mark 
how frequently Luke uses this title, and always where 
lordly authority, dignity, or power is intended, if I have— 
i.é., ‘so far as I have,’ for evidently the “if* is so used 
(as Philippians 4,8). taken by false accusation—‘ de- 
frauded,’ ‘overcharged’ (ch. 3. 12,13), fourfold—The Ro- 
man law required this; the Jewish law, but the principal 
anda fifth more (Numbers 5.7). There was no demand 
made for either; but, as if to revenge himself on his 
hitherto reigning sin (see on John 20. 28), and to testify 
the change he had experienced, besides surrendering the 
half of his fair gains to the poor, he voluntarily deter- 
mines to give up all that was ill-gotten, quadrupled. He 
gratefully addressed this to the “Lord,” to whom he 
owed the wonderful change, Jesus said unto him—but 
also before all. This day, &c.—memorable saying! Sal- 
vation already come, but nota day old, to this house— 
so expressed probably to meet the taunt, “‘ He is gone to be 
guest,” &c. The house is no longer polluted; it is now fit 
to receive Me. But salvation toa house isan exceedingly 
precious idea, expressing the new air that would hence- 
forth breathe in it, and the new impulses from its head 
which would reach its members (Psalm 118.15; Acts 16.15, 
16,31). son of Abraham—He was that by birth, but here 
it means a partaker of his faith, being mentioned as the 
sufficient explanation of salvation having come to him, 
10. lost—and such “lost” ones as this Zaccheus. See on 
ch. 15. 32. What encouragement is there in this narrative 
to hope for unexpected conversions! 

11-27. PARABLE OF THE POUNDS, 
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from that of the Talents, Matthew 25, 14-30, For, (1.) This 
parable was spoken ‘“‘when He was nigh to Jerusalem,” 
v. 11; that one, some days after entering it, and from the 
Mount of Olives. (2.) This parable was spoken to the pro- 
miscuous crowd; that, to the Twelvealone. Accordingly, 
(3.) Besides the “‘servants” in this parable, who profess 
subjection to him, there is a class of “citizens ’ who refuse 
to own Him, and who are treated differently; whereas in 
the Talents, spoken to the former class alone, this latter 
class is omitted. (4.) In the Talents, each servant re- 
ceives a different number of them (5, 2,1); in the Pounds 
all receive the same one pound, which is but about the 
60th part of a talent; also, in the talents, each shows the 
same fidelity by doubling what he received (the 5 are 
made 10, the 2, 4); in the Pounds, each receiving the same, 
render a different return (one making his pound 10, another 
5). Plainly, therefore, the intented lesson is different; 
the one illustrating equal fidelity with different degrees of 
advantage; the other, different degrees of improvement of the 
same opportunities ; yet with all this difference, the para- 
bles are remarkably similar. 12. a far country—said to 
put down the notion that He was just on His way to set 
up His kingdom, and to indugurate it by His personal 
presence. to receive a kingdom—be invested with roy- 
alty; as when Herod went to Rome and was there made 
king; a striking expression of what our Lord went away 
for and received, “sitting down at the right hand of the 
Majesty on high.” to returmn—at His second coming. 13. 
Occupy—‘ negotiate,’ ‘do business,’ with the resources 
entrusted. 14. his citizens—His proper subjects; mean- 
ing the Jews, who expressly repudiating our Lord’s claims 
said, ‘‘We have no king but Cesar” (John 19.15), In 
Christendom, these correspond to infidel rejecters of 
Christianity, as distinguished from professed Christians, 
15-26. Seeon Matthew 25, 19-29, tem... five cities—dif- 
ferent degrees of future gracious reward, proportioned to 
the measure of present fidelity. 27. bring hither, &c.— 
(Cf. 1 Samuel 15, 32, 33.) Referring to the awful destrue- 
tion of Jerusalem, but pointing to the final destruction 
of all that are found in open rebellion against Christ. 
28-44. CHRIST'S TRIUMPHANT ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM, 
AND TEARS OVER IT. See on Matthew 21.1-1l. 29-38. 
Bethphage—“ house of figs,’’ a village which with Beth- 
any lay along the further side of Mount Olivet, east of Je- 
rusalem, whereon, &c.—See on John 19,41. the Lord 


‘hath need, &c.—He both knew all and had the key of the 


human heart. See on v. 5. Perhaps the owner was a dis- 
ciple. set Jesus on—He allowing this, as befitting the state 
He was for the firstand only time assuming. whole mul- 
titude, &c.—The language here is very grand, intended 
to express a burst of admiration far wider and deeper 
than ever had been witnessed before. blessed be the 
king, &c.—Mark more fully, ‘‘ Hosanna,” i, e., ‘save now,’ 
the words of Psalm 118, 25, which were understood to refer 
to Messiah; and so they add, “ to the Son of Dayid, blessed 
is he that cometh in the name of the Lord (Psalm 118. 26), 
Hosanna in the highest.”” This was the very loftiest style 
in which He could be saluted the promised Deliverer. 
peace, &c.—See on ch, 2.18, 14. 40. the stones, &c,—Hith- 
erto the Lord had discouraged all demonstrations in His 
favour; latterly He had begun an opposite course; on this 
one occasion He seems to yield His whole soul to the wide 
and deep acclaim with a mysterious satisfaction, regard- 
ing itas so necessary a part of the regal dignity in which as 
Messiah He for this last time entered the city, that if not 
offered by the vast multitude, it would have been wrung 
out of the stones rather than be withheld (Habakkuk 2, 11), 
41-44, when beheld, wept, &c.—Cf. Lamentations 8, 51, 
“Mine eye affecteth mine heart ;’’ the heart again affect- 
ing the eye. Under this sympathetic law of the relation 
of mind and body, Jesus, in His beautiful, tender hu- 
manity, was constituted even as we. What a contrast 
to the immediately preceding profound joy! He yielded 
Himself alike freely to both. See on Matthew 23.37. at 
least in this, &c.—even at this moving moment, See on 
ch. 13.9, thy peace—‘glancing perhaps at the name of 
the city,’ Hebrews 7, 2. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] 
How.much is included in this word! mow hid—It was 
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Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 


His among His last open efforts to “gather them,” but 
their eyes were judicially closed. a trench—a rampart; 

rst of wood, and when this was burnt, a built wall, four 
miles in circuit, built in three days—so determined were 
they. This “cut off all hope of escape,” and consigned the 
city to unparalleled horrors. (See JosePHuS, Jewish War, 
v, 6,2; 12.3, 4.) All here predicted was with dreadful lit- 
erality fulfilled. 

45-48. SECOND CLEANSING OF THE TEMPLE, AND SUBSE- 
QUENT TEACHING. 45, 46. As the first cleansing was on 
His first visit to Jerusalem (John 2. 13-22), so this second 
clvansing was on His last. den of thieves—banded to- 
getier for plunder, reckless of principle. The mild term 
“house of merchandise,” used on the former occasion, 
was now unsuitable. sought—‘ continued seeking,’ i. e., 
“daily,” as He taught. were wery attentive to hear 
him— hung upon His words.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-19. THE AUTHORITY OF JESUS QUESTIONED, AND 
His REPLY— PARABLE OF THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN. 
See on Matthew 21.23. 2. these things—particularly the 
clearing of the temple. 4. baptism of John—his whole 
ministry and mission, of which baptism was the seal. 
why then believed ye him not 1t—i. e¢., in his testimony 
to Jesus, the sum of his whole witness, 7%. could not tell 
—crooked, cringing hypocrites! No wonder Jesus gave 
you no answer (Matthew 7.6). But what dignity and 
composure does our Lord display as He turns their ques- 
tion upon themselves! 9-13. vineyard—See on ch. 13. 6. 
In Matthew 21. 33 additional points are given, taken lit- 
erally from Isaiah 5.2, to fix down the application and 
sustain it by Old Testament authority. husbandmen— 
the ordinary spiritual guides of the people, under whose 
eare and culture the fruits of righteousness might be 
yielded. went, &c.—leaving it to the laws of the spiritual 
husbandry during the whole length of the Jewish econ- 
omy. (See on Mark 4.26.) beat, &c.—Matthew 21.35; i. e., 
the prophets, extraordinary messengers raised up from 
time to time. See on Matthew 23. 37, my beloved son— 
Mark (12. 6) still more affectingly, ‘‘ Having yet therefore 
one son, his well-beloved ;” our Lord thus severing Him- 
self from all merely human messengers, and claiming Son- 
ship in its loftiest sense. (Cf. Hebrews 3. 3-6.) it may be 
—surely;’ implying the almost unimaginable guilt of not 
doing so, 14. said among themselves, &c.—Cf. Genesis 
37. 18-20; John 11. 47-53. the heir—sublime expression of 
the great truth, that God’s inheritance was destined for, 
and in due time to come into the possession of, His Son 
in our nature. (Hebrews 1.2.) inheritance ours—and so 
from mere servants we may become lords ; the deep aim of 
the depraved heart, and literally ‘‘the root of all evil.” 
cast him out of the vineyard—Cf. Hebrews 13. 11-13; 
1 Kings 21.13; John 19,17, 16. He shall come, &¢.—This 
answer was given by the Pharisees themselves (Matthew 
21. 41), thus pronouncing their own righteous doom, Mat- 
thew alone (21. 43) gives the naked application, that ‘‘ the 
Kingdom of God should be taken from them, and given 
toa nation bringing forth the fruits thereof’’—the great 
evangelical community of the faithful, chiefly Gentiles, 
God forbid—His whole meaning now bursting upon them. 
17-19. written —in Psalm 118, 22, 23. (See on ch. 19.38.) 
The Kingdom of God is here a Temple, in the erection of 
which a certain stone, rejected as unsuitable by the spirit- 
ual builders, is, by the great Lord of the House, made the 
keystone of the whole. On that Stone the builders were 
now “falling’’ and being ‘‘broken”’ (Isaiah 8. 15), ‘‘sus- 
taining great spiritual hurt; but soon that Stone should 
‘fall upon them’ and grind them to powder” (Daniel 2. 34, 
$5; Zechariah 12. 3)—in their curporate capacity in the tre- 
mendous destruction of Jerusalem, but personally, as un- 
believers, in a more awful sense still, the same hour— 
hardly able to restrain their rage. 

2-40. ENTANGLING QUESTIONS ABOUT TRIBUTE AND 
THE RESURRECTION—THE REPLIES, 20-26. sent forth— 
After consulting (Matthew 22. 15) on the best plan, spies 
—“of the Pharisees and Herodians” (Mark 12,13), Seeon 
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The Widow's Two Mites. 


Mark 3.6. we know, &c.—hoping by flattery to throw 
Him off His guard. tribute—See on Matthew 17, 24 
things which be Coesar’s—Putting it in this genera 
form, it was impossible for sedition itself to dispute it, 
and yet it dissolved the snare, and to God—How much 
there is in this profound but tothem startling addition to 
the maxim, and how incomparable is the whole for ful- 
ness, brevity, clearness, weight! 27-34. no resurrection 
—‘‘nor angel nor spirit,” Acts 23.8; the materialists of the 
day. said unto them—In Matthew 22, 29, the reply be- 

- gins with this important statement:—‘ Ye do err, not 
knowing the Scriptures,” regarding the future state, ‘nor 
the power of God,” before which a thousand such difficul- 
ties vanish (also Mark 12. 24), 36, neither die any more 
—Marriage is ordained to perpetuate the human family; 
but as there will be no breaches by death in the future 
state, this ordinance will cease. equal—or ‘like’—unta 
the angels—i, e.,in the immortality of their nature, chil- 
dren of God—not in respect of character but nature; 
“being the children of the resurrection” to an undecay- 
“ing existence. (Romans 8, 21, 23.) And thus the children 
of their Father’s immortality, | Timothy 6.16. 37, 38. 
even Moses—whom they had just quoted toentangle Him. 
not of the dead, for all, &c.—To God, no human being is 
dead, or ever will be; but all sustain an abiding con- 
scious relation to Him. But the “all” here meant “those 
who shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world.” 
These sustain a gracious covenant relation to God, which can- 
not be dissolved. In this sense our Lord affirms that for 
Moses to call the Lord the ‘‘God” of his patriarchal ser- 
vants if at that moment they had no existence, would be 
unworthy of Him. He ‘would be ashamed to be called 
their God, if He had not prepared-for them a city,’’ He- 
brews 11.16. How precious are these glimpses of the res- 
urrection state! 39. scribes ... well said—enjoying His 
victory over the Sadducees, they durst not—neither 
party, both for the time utterly foiled. 

4147. CHRIST BAFFLES THE PHARISEES BY A QUESTION 
ABOUT DAVID AND MESSIAH, AND DENOUNCES. THE 
SCRIBES, 41. said, &c.—‘‘ What think ye of Christ (the 
promised and expected Messiah)? Whose son is He (to 
be)? They say unto Him, The son of David. He saith 
unto them, How then doth David in spirit (by the Holy 
Ghost, Mark 12. 36) call him Lorp?’’ Matthew 22, 42, 43. 
The difficulty can only be solved by the higher and lower 
—the divine aud human natures of our Lord, (Matthew 1, 
23.) Mark the testimony here given to the inspiration of 
the Old Testament (cf. ch, 24. 44.) 46, 47. Beware, &c.— 
See on Matthew 23. 5; and on ch. ld. 7. devour, &c.— 
taking advantage of their helpless condition and contid- 
ing character, to obtain possession of their property, 
while by their ‘long prayers” they made them believe 
they were raised far above “filthy lucre.”’ So much “the 
greater damnation” awaits them, What a life-like de- 
scription of the Romish clergy, the true successors of ‘‘ the 
scribes!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 14+. THE Wibow’s Two MITES. looked up—He 
had “sat down over against the treasury’’ (Mark 12, 41), 
probably to rest, for He had continued long teaching on 
footin the temple-court (Mark 11, 27), and “looking up He 
saw’’—as in Zaccheus’ case, not quite casually. the rich, 
&c.—“‘ the people (says Mark 12. 41) cast money into the 
treasury, and many rich cast in much;” i. e., into-chests 
deposited in one of the courts of the temple to receive the 
offerings of the people towards its maintenance. (2 Kings 
12.9; John 8, 20.) two mites—“‘ which make a farthing”’ 
(Mark 12. 42), the smallest Jewish.coin. ‘She might hare 
kept one.’ [BENGEL.] And he said—“to His disciples,” 
whom He “called to Him” (Mark 12, 43), to teach from it 
a great future lesson. more than all—in proportion to 
her means, which is God’s standard. (2 Corinthians 8, J2 ) 
of their abundance—‘ their superfluity ;) what they had 
‘to spare,’ or beyond what they needed, of her penury 
—‘or want’ (Mark 12. 44)—‘ her deficiency,’ of what was less 
than her own wants required, ‘all the living she had,” 
Mark still more emphatically, ‘‘all that she had—her 
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The Destruction of Jerusalem Prophesied. 


whole subsistence.” Wote (1.) As temple offerings are needed 
still for the service of Christ at home and abroad, so “looking 
down’ now, as then “up,” He sees” who “cast in,-and how 
much. (2.) Christ's standard of commendable offering is not 
our superfluily, but our deficiency—not what will never be 
missed, but what costs us some real sacrifice, and just in 
proportion to the relative amount of that sacrifice. See 
2Corinthians 8, 1-3. 

5-38, CHRIST’S PROPHECY OF THE DESTRUCTION OF JE- 
" RUSALEM, AND WARNINGS TO PREPARE FoR Hrs SECOND 
COMING, SUGGESTED BY IT—HIS DAYS AND NIGHTS DURING 
His LAst WEEK. 5-7.' See on Matthew 24.1-3. 8. the 
time—of the Kingdom, in its full glory. ‘go not after 
them—'I come not so very soon,’ 2 Thessalonians 2, 1, 2. 
STrer.] 9-L1l. not terrified—See v. 19; Isaiah 8. 11-14. 
end not by and by—or ‘immediately: “not yet.” 
Matthew 24.6; Mark 13.7: q. d., ‘Worse must come 
before all is over.’ mation, &c.—Matthew and Mark add, 
“All these are the beginning of sorrows,” or ‘travail- 
pangs,’ to which heavy calamities are compared. (Jere- 
miah 4.31, &c.) 12. brought before, &c.—The book of 
Acts verifies all this. 13. fora testimony—an opportunity 
cf bearing testimony, 19. mot a hair perish—He had 
just said (v. 16) they should be put to death; showing that 
this precious promise is far above immunity from mere 
bodily harm, and furnishing a key to the right interpreta- 
tion of Psalm 91.,and such like. Matthew adds the fol- 
lowing: “ And because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many” (‘the many or the most’)—the generality of pro- 
fessed disciples—* shall wax cold.” But he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved. Sad illustrations of the effect 
of abounding iniquity in cooling the love of faithful dis- 
ciples we have in the Epistle of James, written about this 
yeriod referred to,and too frequently ever since (Hebrews 
10. 38, 39; Revelation 2/10), ‘And this gospel of the king- 
dom shall be preached in all the world for a witness, and 
then shall the end come’’ (Matthew 24. 14). God never 
sends judgment without previous warning; and there 
can be no doubt that the Jews, already dispersed over 
most known countries, had nearly all heard the gospel 
“as a witness,” before the end of the Jewish state. The 
same principle was repeated and will repeat itself to the 
end, 20, 21. by armtes—‘encamped armies,’ 7. e., be- 
sieged: ‘‘and the abomination of desolation (meaning the 
Roman ensigns, as the symbols of an idolatrous, pagan, 
unclean power) spoken of by Daniel the prophet (Daniel 
9. 27) stand in the holy place-(‘‘ where it ought not.” 
Mark 13, 14)—whoso readeth (that prophecy) let him un- 
derstand.” Matthew 24.15. Then flee, &c.— EKuSEBIUS 
says the Christians fled to Pella, at the north extremity 
of Perea, being “‘prophetically directed; perhaps by 
some prophetic intimation still more explicit than this, 
which still would be their chart. 23. woe unto— alas 
for,’ with child, &c.—from the greater suffering it would 
involve; as also“ flight in winter, and on the sabbath,” 
which they were to “pray” against (Matthew 24. 20), the 
one as more trying to’ the body, the other to the soul, 
“For then shall be tribulation such as was not since the 
beginning of the world, nor ever shall be’—language not 
unusual in the Old Testament for tremendous calamities, 
though of this it may perhaps be literally said, ‘And ex- 
cept those days should be shortened, there should no 
flesh be saved, but for the elect’s sake those days shall be 
shortened”’ (Matthew 24. 21, 22). But for this merciful 
“shortening,” brought about by a remarkable concur- 
rence of causes, the whole nation would have perished, in 
which there yet remained a remnant to be afterwards 
gathered out. Herein Matthew and Mark pe some par- 
ticulars about “false Christs,” who should, “if possible” 
—a precious clause—* deceive the'very elect. ‘9 Cf. 2 Thes- 
salonians 2, 9-11; Revelation 13. 13. 24. Jerusalem, trod- 
den down until, &c.—Implying (1.) that one day Jeru- 
salem shall cease to be “trodden down by the Gendiles” 
(Revelation 11. 2),as then by Pagan so now by Moham- 
medan unbelievers; (2.) that this shall be at the “*com- 
pletion” of “the times of the Gentiles,” which from 
Romans 11, 25 (taken from this) we conclude to mean till 
the Gentiles have had their full time of that place in the 
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Church which the Jews in their time had before them 

after which, the Jews being again “graffed into their sa 
Olive tree,” one Church of Jew and Gentile together | shall 
fill the earth (Romans 11). What a vista this opens” ‘up! 
25-28. signs, &¢.—Though the grandeur of this language 
earries the mind over the head of all periods but that of 
Christ’s second coming, nearly every expression will be 
found used of the Lord’s coming in terrible national 
judgments, as of Babylon, &c.; and from ¥, 28, 32, it seems 
undeniable that its immediate reference was to the de- 


‘struction of Jerusalem, though its ultimate reference be- 


yond doubt is to'Christ’s final coming. redemption— 
from the oppression of ecclesiastical despotism and legal 
bondage by the total subversion of the Jewish state and 
the firm establishment of the evangelical kingdom (v, 81). 
But the words aré of far wider and more precious import. 
Matthew (24. 30) says, ‘‘And then shall appear the sign of 
the Son of man in heaven,” evidently something distinct 
from Himself, mentioned immediately after. What this 
was intended to mean, interpreters are not agreed. But 
as before Christ came to destroy Jerusalem some appall- 
ing portents were seen in the air, so before His personal 
appearing it is likely that something analogous will be 
witnessed, though of what nature it is vain to conjecture, 
32. this generation—not ‘this nation,’ as some inter- 
pret it, which, though admissible in itself, seems very 
nhnatural here. It is rather as in ch. 9.27. 34-37, sure 
feiting and drunkenness—Al]l animal excesses, quench- 
ing spirituality. cares of this life—See on Mark 4, 7, 19, 
watch ... pray, &c.—the two great duties which in 
prospect of trial are constantly enjoined, These warn- 
ings, suggested by the need of preparedness for the tre- 
mendous calamities approaching, and the total wreck of 
the existing state of things, are the general improvement 
of the whole discourse, carrying the mind forward to 
Judgment and Vengeance of another kind and on a 
grander and more awful scale—not ecclesiastical or polit- 
ical but personal, not temporal but eternal—when all 
safety and blessedness will be found to lie in being able 
to “STAND BEFORE THE SON OF MAN” in the glory of 
His personal appearing. 37, 38. in the day-time—of 
this His last week, abode in the mount—i, e., at Beth- 
any (Matthew 21. 17). 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-6. CONSPIRACY OF THE JEWISH AUTHORITIES TO 
pur JESUS TO DEATH—COMPACT WITH JuDAS. 1, 2. See 
on Matthew 26, 1-5. 3. Then entered Satan, &¢.—but 
not yet in the full sense, The awful stages of it were 
these: (1.) Covetousness being his master-passion, the Lord 
let it reveal itself and gather strength by entrusting him 
with “the bag” (John 12, 6), as Treasurer to Himself and 
the Twelve. (2.) In the discharge of that most sacred 
trust he became “a thief,” appropriating its contents from 
time to time to his own use. Satan, seeing this door into 
his heart standing wide open, determines to enter by it, 
but cautiously (2 Corinthians 2. 11); first merely “putting 
it into his heart to betray Him” (John 13, 2), suggesting the 
thought to him that by this means he might enrich him- 
self. (3.) This thought was probably converted into a set- 
tled purpose by what took place in Simon’s house at 
Bethany. See on Matthew 26. 6, and John 12. 4-8. (4.) 
Starting back, perhaps, or mercifully held back, for some 
time, the determination to carry it into immediate effect 
was not consummated till, sitting at the Paschal supper, 
“Satan entered into him” (see on John 13, 27), and conscience, 
effectually stifled, only rose again to be his tormentor. 
What lessons in all this for every one (Ephesians 4, 27; 
James 4.7; 1 Peter 5, 8,9)! 5. money—‘ thirty pieces of 
silver?’ (Matthew 26, 15); thirty shekels, the fine payable 
for man or maid-servant accidentally killed (Exodus 21. 
82), and equal to between four and flve pounds of our 
money—“a goodly price that I was prized at of them” 
(Zechariah 11. 13). See on John 19,16. 6, im the absence, 
&c,—See on Matthew 26, 5. 

7-88. Last PASSOVER—INSTITUTION OF THE SUPPER— 
DISCOURSE AT THE TABLE, %. the day of unleavened 
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Christ's Discourse at the Table. LUKE 


-bread—strictly the 15th Nisan (part of our March and 
April) after the Paschal lamb was killed; but here, the 
l4th (Thursday). Into the difficult questions raised on 
this we cannot here enter. 10-13, when ye enter the 
city—He Himself stayed at Bethany probably during the 
day. there shall a man, &c.—See on ch. 19, 20-32, 14-18. 
the hour—about 6 Pp. M. Between three and this hour 
the lamb was killed (Exodus 12. 6, Margin). with desire 
.»» desired—‘ earnestly have I longed’ (as Genesis 31. 80, 
**sore longedst’’). Why? It was to be His last “before 
He suffered’”’—and so became “Christ owr Passover sacrificed 
Jor us” (1 Corinthians 5,7), when it was ‘fulfilled in the 
Kingdom of God,” the typical ordinance thenceforth dis- 
appearing. took the cup—the first of several partaken 
of in this service. divide it for, &c.—gq. d., ‘It is to be 
your last as well as Mine,’ “until the Kingdom of God 
come,” or as it is beautifully given in Matthew 26. 29, 
“until that day when I shall drink it new with you in 
my Father’s kingdom.” It was the point of transition be- 
tween two economies and their two great festivals, the one 
about to close for ever, the other immediately to open 
and run its majestic career until from earth it be trans- 
ferred to heaven, 21, 22. See on John J3, 21, &e, 24-30. 
there was—or ‘had been,’ referring probably to some 
symptoms of the former strife which had reappeared, per- 
haps on seeing the whole Paschal arrangements com- 
mitted to two of the Twelve. See on Mark 10. 42-45. 
benefactors—a title which the vanity of princes eagerly 
eoveted, but ye not—of how little avail has this con- 
demnation of “lordship” and vain titles been against the 
vanity of Christian ecclesiastics? continued, &c.—af- 
fecting evidence of Christ’s tender susceptibility tohuman 
sympathy and support! (See on John 6. 66, 67; 16,82.) I 
appoint, &c.—Who is this that dispenses kingdoms, nay, 
the Kingdom of kingdoms, within an hour or two of his 
apprehension, and less than a day of His shameful death? 
These sublime contrasts, however, perpetually meet and 
entrance us in this matchless history. eat and drink, 
&e.—See on v. 16, and on ch. 18. 28, &c, 31-34, Simon, 
Simon—See on ch. 10. 41. desired to hawe—rather, ‘hath 
obtained you,’ properly ‘asked and obtained;’ alluding 
to Job (1. 6-12; 2. 1-6), whom he solicited and obtained that 
he might sift him as wheat, insinuating as “ the accuser of 
the brethren” (Revelation 12.10), that he would find chaff 
enough in his religion, if indeed there was any wheat at all. 
to have you—not Peter only, but them ail. but I have 
prayed—have beendoingitalready. fer thee—as mostin 
danger. See on v. 61,62. fail mot—i. e., entirely, for par- 
tially it did fail. conwerted—brought back afresh as a 
penitent disciple, strengthen, &c.—q. d., make use of thy 
bitter experience for the fortifying of thy tempted breth- 
ren. I am ready, &c.—honest-hearted, warmly-attached 
disciple, thinking thy present feelings immovable as a 
rock, thou shalt find them in the hour of temptation un- 
stable as water: ‘“‘I have been praying for thee,’ there- 
fore thy faith shall not perish; but thinking this su- 
perfiuous, thou shalt find that ‘‘he that trusteth in his 
own heart is a fool” (Proverbs 28. 26), cock crow— 
“twice,” Mark 14, 30. 35-38. but now —that you are go- 
ing forth not as before on a temporary mission, provided 
for without purse or scrip, but inte scenes of continued 
and seyere trial, your methods must be different; for purse 
and serip will now be needed for support, and the usual 
means of defence, the things concerning me—decreed 
and written. have an end—are rapidly drawing to a 
close, two swords... enough—they thinking He re- 
ferred to present defence, while His answer showed He 
meant something else. 

39-44. AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 39, as wont—Sce John 
18.2, the place—the Garden of Gethsemane, on the west 
or city side of the mount. Comparing all the accounts of 
this mysterious scene, the facts appear to be these: (1.) 
He bid nine of the Twelve remain “here” while he went 
and prayed “yonder.” (2.) He “took the other three, 
Peter, James, and John, and began to be sore amazed (ap- 
palled), sorrowfui, aad very heavy (oppressed), and said, 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death”’—‘I feel 
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as if nature would sink under this load, as if life were 
ebbing out, and death coming before its time’—“ tarry 
ye here, and watch with me;” not, ‘ Witness for me,’ but, 
‘Bear me company.’ It did Him good, it seems, to have 
them beside Him. (3.) But soon even they were too 
much for Him: He must be alone. ‘“‘He was withdrawn 
from them about a stone’s-cast’’—though near enough for 
them to be competent witnesses—and kneeled down, ut- 
tering that most affecting prayer (Mark 14. 36), that if 
possible ‘“‘the cup,’ of His approaching death, “ might 
pass from Him, but if not, His Father's will be done:" 
implying that in itself it was so purely revolting that only 
its being the Father’s will would induce Him to taste it, 
but that in that view of it He was perfectly prepared to 
drink itup. Itis no struggle between a reluctant and a 
compliant will, but between two views of one event—an 
abstract and a relative view of it,in the one of which it 
was revolting, in the other welcome. By signifying how it 
felt in the one view, He shows His beautiful oneness with 
ourselves in nature and feeling; by expressing how 
He regarded it in the other light, He reveals His ab- 
solute obediential subjection to His Father. (4.) On this, 
having a momentary relief, for it came upon Him, we 
imagine, by surges, He returns to the three, and finding 
them sleeping, He addresses them affectingly, particu- 
larly Peter, as in Mark 14. 37, 38. He then (5.) goes back, 
not now to kneel, but fell on His face on the ground, 
saying the same words, but with this turn, “If this cup 
may not pass,’’ &c, (Matthew 26, 42)—q. d., ‘Yes, I under- 
stand this mysterious silence (Psalm 22, 1-6); it may not 
pass; I am to-drink it, and I will’—‘“Thy will be done?’ 
(6.) Again, for a moment relieved, He returns and finds 
them “sleeping for sorrow,’’ warns them as before, hut 
puts a loving construction upon it, separating between 
the ‘willing spirit” and the ‘‘weak flesh.” (7.) Onco 
more, returning to His solitary spot, the surges rise 
higher, beat more tempestuously, and seem ready to over- 
whelm Him. To fortify Him for this, “there appeared 
an angel unto Him from heaven strengthening Him”--- 
not to minister light or comfort (He was to have none of. 
that, and they were not needed nor fitted to convey it),. 
but purely tosustain and brace up sinking nature for a: 
yet hotter and fiercer struggle. And now, He is “in an: 
agony, and prays more earnestly—even Christ’s prayer,. 
it seems, admitted of and now demanded such increase— 
and His sweat was as it were great drops (literally clots) 
of blood falling down to the ground.” What was this? 
Not His proper sacrificial offering, though essential to it.- 
It was just the internal struggle, apparently hushing- 
itself before, but now swelling up again, convulsing His- 
whole inner man, and this so affecting His animal nature 
that the sweat oozed out from every pore in thick drops 
of blood, falling to the ground. It was just shuddering 
nature and indomitable will struggling together. Butagain 
the cry, If it must be, Thy will be done, issues from His 
lips, and all is over, ‘‘The bitterness of death is pasts’ 
He has anticipated and rehearsed His final conflict, and 
won the victory—now on the theatre of an invincible will, 
as then on the arena of the Cross. ‘I will suffer,’ is the 
grand result of Gethsemane: ‘ Itis finished” is the shout 
that bursts from the Cross. The Will without the Deed 
had been all in vain; but His work was consummated 
when He carried the now manifested Will into-the palpa- 
ble Deed, “ by the which WILL we are sanctified. FHROUGH 
THE OFFERING OF THE BODY OF JESUS CHRIST ONCE FOR 
ALL” (Hebrews 10. 10). (8.) At the close of the whole 
scene, finding them still sleeping (worn out with con- 
tinued sorrow and racking anxiety), He bids. them, with 
an irony of deep emotion, ‘‘sleep on now and take their 
rest, the hour is come, the Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners, rise, let us be going, the traitor is at 
hand.” And while He spake, Judas approached with his 
armed band, Thus they proved “ miserable- comforters,” 
broken reeds; and thus in His whole work He was alone, 
and “of the people there was none with Him,” 

47-4, BETRAYAL AND APPREHENSION OF JESUS— 
YLiGH?T oF His Discrpugs. 
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65-62. Jesus BEFORE CAIAPHAS—FALL OF PETER. The 
particulars of these two sections require a combination 
of all the narratives, for which see on John 18, 1, &¢, 

68-71. JESUS CONDEMNED TO DIE AND SHAMEFULLY 
ENTREATED. See on Mark 14. 53-63; John 18, 19, &c. (See 
on v. 55-62.) 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver. 1-5. Jesus BEFORE PILATE. See on Mark 15. 1-5; 
and John 18, 28, &c. 

612. Jesus BEFORE HEROD. See on Mark 15, 6. sent 
him to Herod—hoping thus to escape the dilemma of an 
unjust condemnation or an unpopular release. at Jeru- 
salem .., at that time—to keep the Passover. some 
miracle—F ine sport thou expectedst, as the Philistines 
with Samson (Judges 16. 25), O coarse, crafty, cruel tyrant! 
But thou hast been baulked before (see on ch. 13. 31-33), 
and shalt be again. answered nothing—See Matthew 7. 
6. stood and vehemently accused him—no doubt both 
of treason before the king, and of blasphemy, for the king 
was a Jew, and his men of war—his body-guard. set 
him at naught, &c.—stung with disappointment at His 
refusal to amuse him with miracles or answer any of 
‘his questions. gorgeous robe—‘bright robe.’ If this 
mean (as sometimes) of shining white, this being the 
royal colour among the Jews, it may have been in derision 
of His claim to be “ King of the Jews.”’ But if so, ‘Hein 
reality honoured Him, as did Pilate with His true title 
blazoned on the cross.’ [BENGEL,] sent him again to 
Pilate—instead of releasing him as he ought, having es- 
tablished nothing against Him (v. 14, 15). ‘Thus he im- 
plicated himself with Pilate in all the guilt of His con- 
‘demnatioh, and with him accordingly he is classed’ (Acts 
4,27). [BENGEL,] at enmity—perhaps about some point 
of disputed jurisdiction, which this exchange of the Pris- 
oner might tend to heal. 

13-38. JESUS AGAIN BEFORE PILATE—DELIVERED UP— 
LED AWAY TO BE CRUCIFIED. See on Mark 15, 6-15; and 
John 19,2, &e. 26. Cyrenian—of Cyrene,in Libya, on the 
north coast of Africa, where were many Jews who had a 
synagogue at Jerusalem (Acts 6. 9, and see 2. 10). He was 
“the futher of Alexander and Rufus” (Mark 15, 21), proba- 
bly better known afterwards than himself, as disciples, 
See Romans 16.13, out of the country—and casually 
drawn into that partof the crowd. laid the cross—‘* Him 
they compel to bear His cross’ (Matthew 27, 32)—sweet 
compulsion, if it issued in him or his sons voluntarily 
“taking up their cross!’ It would appear that our Lord 
had first to bear His own cross (John 19.17), but being 
from exhaustion unable to proceed, it was laid on another 
to bear it ‘after Him.” 27-31. women—not the precious 
Galilean women (v. 49), but part of the crowd, not for 
me, &¢.—noble spirit of compassion, rising above His own 
dread endurances, in tender commiseration of sufferings 
yet in the distance and far lighter, but without His supports 
and consolations! mountains , , , hills, &c.—(Hosea 10, 
8), flying hither and thither as they did in despair for 
shelter, during the siege; a very slight premonition of 
cries of anotherand more awful kind (Isaiah 2, 10, 19, 21; 
Revelation 6. 16,17). green tree—that naturally resists 
the fire. the dry—that attracts the fire, being its proper 
fuel. The proverb here plainly means: ‘If such sufferings 
alight upon the innocent One, the very Lamb of God, 
what must be in store for those who are provoking the 
flames?’ 

32-88, 44-46. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF THE LORD 
JEsus. See on John 19, 17-30. 

39-43. THe Two THIEVES. 39. ratled on him—catching 
up the universal derision, but with a turn of his own. 
Jesus, “reviled, reviles not again;” but another voice 
from the cross shall nobly wipe out this dishonour and 
turn it to the unspeakable glory of the dying Redeemer, 
Dost not thou—Thou”’ is emphatic: ‘Let others jeer, 
but dost thou?’ fear God—‘ Hast thou no fear of meeting 
Him so soon as thy righteous Judge?’ Thou art withinan 
hour or two of eternity, and dost thou spend it in reckless 
disregard of coming judgment? in the same condemna- 

- Gon— He has been condemned to die, but is it better with 
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we 
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Two Thieves Crucified with Him. 


thee? Doth eyen a common lot kindle no symp 
thy breast?’ we justly, &c.—He owns the worst of his 
crimes and deserts, and would fain shame his fellow into 
the same. nothing amiss—lit.,* out of place ;’ hence *un- 
natural;’ astriking term here. Our Lord was not charged 
with ordinary crime, but only with laying claim to office 
and honours which amounted to blasphemy. The charge 
of treason had not even a show of truth, as Pilate told 
His enemies. In this defence then there seems more than 
meets theeye. ‘He made Himself the promised Messiah, 
the Son of God; but in this He “did nothing amiss ;’’ He 
ate with publicans and sinners, and bid all the weary 
and heavy laden come and rest under His wing; butin 
this He “did nothing amiss:’ He claimed to be Lord of 
the Kingdom of God, to shut it at will, but also to open it 
at pleasure even to such as we are; but in this He “did 
nothing amiss!”’ Does His next speech imply less than 
this? Observe (1.) His frank confession and genuine self- 
condemnation. (2,) His astonishment and horror at the 
very different state of his fellow’s mind. (3.) His anxiety 
to bring him toa better mind while yet there was hope. 
(4.) His noble testimony, not only to the innocence of 
Jesus, but to all that this implied of the rightfulness of 
His claims, Said to Jesus, &c.—Observe here (1,) The 
“kingdom” referred to was one beyond the grave; for it is 
inconceivable that he should have expected Him to come 
down from the cross to erect any temporal kingdom, (2.) 
This he calls Christ's own (thy) kingdom, (3.) As such, 
he sees in Christ the absolute right to dispose of that 
kingdom to whom He pleased. (4.) He does not presume 
to ask a place in that kingdom, though that is what he 
means, but with a humility quite affecting, just says, 
“Lord, remember me when,” &c. Yet was there mighty 
faith in that word. If Christ will but “think upon him” 
(Nehemiah 5. 19), at that august moment when He “com- 
eth into His kingdom,” it willdo. ‘Only assure me that 
then Thou wilt not forget such a wretch as I, that once 
hung by thy side, and Iam content.’ Now contrast with 
this bright act of faith the darkness even of the apostles’ 
minds, who could hardly be got to believe that their 
Master would die at all, who now were almost despairing 
of Him,and who when dead had almost buried their 
hopes in His grave. Consider, too, the man’s previous 
disadvantages and bad life, And then mark how his faith 
comes out—not in protestations, ‘ Lord, I cannot doubt, I 
am firmly persuaded that Thou art Lord of a kingdom, 
that death cannot disannul thy title nor impede the 
assumption of it in due time,’ &c.—but as haying no 
shadow of doubt, and rising above it as a question alto- 
gether, he just says, ‘Lord, remember me when thor 
comest,’’ &c. Was ever faith like this exhibited upon 
earth? It looks as if the brightest crown had been re- 
served for the Saviour’s head at His darkest moment! 
Jesus said, &c.—The dying Redeemer speaks as if He 
Himself viewed it in this light. It was a “song in the 
night.’ It ministered cheer to His spirit in the midnight 
gloom that now enwrapt it. werily I say unto thee— 
‘Since thou speakest as to the king, with kingly authority 
speak I to thee.’ to-day—‘Thou art prepared for a long 
delay before I come into my kingdom, but not a day’s 
delay shall there be for thee; thou shalt not be parted 
from me even for a moment, but together we shall go,and 
with Me, ere this day expire, shalt thou be in Paradise’ 
(future bliss, 2 Corinthians 12.4; Revelation 2.7). Learn 
(1.) How “ One is taken and another left ;” (2.) How easily 
Divine teaching can raise the rudest and worst above the 
best instructed and most devoted servants of Christ; (5.) 
How presumption and despair on a death hour are equally 
discountenanced here, the one in the impenitent thief, 
the other in his penitent fellow. 

47-56. SIGNS AND CIRCUMSTANCES FoLLowrne His 
DEATH—HIs BurRIAL. See on Matthew 27. 51-56, 62-66; 
John 19, 31-42, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-12. ANGELIC ANNOUNCEMENT TO THE WOMEN 
THAT CHRIST IS RISEN—PETER'S VISIT TO THE EmpTy 
SEPULCHRE. See on Mark 16.1-8, and Matthew 281-5. 5 





Christ Appears to Two of His Disciples. LUKE 
_ why, &c.—Astonishing question! not ‘the risen,’ but “the 
Living One” (cf. Revelation 1, 18); and the surprise ex- 
_pressed in it implies an incongruity in His being there at 
all, as if, though he might submit to it, ‘it was impossible 
He should be holden of it” (Acts 2. 24). 6. in Galilee—to 
which these women themselves belonged, ch, 23, 55,..'%- 
saying, &c.—How remarkable it is to hear angels quoting 
#@ whole sentence of Christ’s to the disciples, mentioning 
where it was uttered, and wondering it was not fresh on 
their memory, as doubtless it was in theirs! (1 Timothy 
3. 16, “seen of angels,’’ and 1 Peter 1,12.) 10. Joanna— 
See on ch. 8, 1-3. 12, Peter, &c.—See on John 20, 1, &e. 

13-35. CHRIST APPEARS TO THE TWO GOING TO EMMAUS. 
13. Two of them—one was Cleopas (18), who the other 
was is mere conjecture. Emmaus—about seven and a 
half miles from Jerusalem. They probably lived there, 
and were going home after the Passover, 14-16. com- 
muned and reasoned—exchanged views and feelings, 
weighing afresh all the facts, as detailed in v, 18-24. drew 
near—coming up behind them as from Jerusalem. eyes 
holden—Partly He was “in another form” (Mark 16, 12), 
and partly there seems to have been an operation on their 
own vision; though certainly,as they did not believe that 
He was alive, His company as a fellow-traveller was the 
last thing they would expect. 17-24. communications, 
&c.—The words imply the earnest discussion that had 
appeared in their manner. 18. knowest not, &c.—If he 
knew not the events of the last few days in Jerusalem, 
he must be a mere sojourner; if he did, how could he sup- 
pose they would be talking of anything else? How art- 
less all this! concerning Jesus, &c.—As if feeling it a 
relief to have some one to unburden his thoughts and 
feelings to, this disciple goes over the main facts in his 
own desponding style, and this was just what our Lord 
wished. we trusted, &c.—They expected the promised 
Deliverance at His hand, but in the current sense of it, 
not by His death. besides all this—not only did his death 
seem to give the fatal blow to their hopes, but He had 
been two days dead already, and this was the third. Itis 
‘true, they add, some of our women gave us a surprise, 
telling us of a vision of angels they had at the empty 
‘grave this morning that said He was alive, and some of 
ourselves who went thither confirmed their statement; 
‘but then Himself they saw not. A doleful tale truly, 
‘told out of the deépest despondency. 25-27. fools— 
senseless, without understanding. ought not Christ— 
*the Christ,’ ‘the Messiah.’ to suffer... and enter— 
i. e., through the gate of suffering (and suffering ‘‘¢hese 
things,” or such a death) to enter into His glory. ‘Ye be- 
lieve in the glory; but these very sufferings are the pre- 
dicted gate of entrance into it.’ Moses and all the 
prophets, &c.—Here our Lord both teaches us the rever- 
ence due to Old Testament Scripture, and the great burden 
of it—‘ Himself.” 28-31. made as though, &c.—Cf. Mark 
6. 48; Genesis 18. 3, 5; 82. 24-26. comstrained, &c.—But for 
this, the whole design of the interview had been lost; but 
it was not to be lost, for He who only wished to be con- 
strained had kindled a longing in the hearts of His travel- 
ling companions which was not to be so easily put off. 
And does not this still repeat itself in the interviews of 
the Saviour with His loving, longing disciples? Else why 
do they say, 
‘ Abide with me from morn to eve, 
For without Thee I cannot live; 
Abide with me when night is nigh, 
For without Thee I cannot die.—Kenie. 


he took ...and blessed...amd their eyes were 
opened—The stranger first startles them by taking the 
place of master at their own table, but on proceeding to 
that act which reproduced the whole scene of the last 
Supper, a rush of associations and recollections disclosed 
their guest, and He stood confessed before their astonished 
£azZe—THEIR RISEN LORD! They were going to gaze on 
Him, perhaps embrace Him, but that moment He is gone! 
It was enough. 32-34. They now tell each to the other 
how their hearts burned—were fired—within them at His 
talk and His expositions of Scripture. ‘Ah! this accounts 


XXIV. He Appears to the Assembled Disciples, 


for it: We could not understand the glow of self-evi- 
dencing light, love, glory that ravished our hearts; but 
now we do, They cannot rest—how could they ?—they 
must.go straight back and tell the news. They find the 
eleven, but ere they have time to tell their tale, their ears 
are saluted with the thrilling news, ‘The Lord is risen 
indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.’’. Most touching and 
precious intelligence this,. The only one of the Eleven to 
whom He appeared alone was he, it seems, who: had so 
shamefully denied Him, What passed at that interview 
we shall never know here. Probably it was too sacred 
for disclosure, See on Mark 16,7, The two from Emmaus 
now relate what had happened to them, and while thus 
comparing notes of their Lord’s appearances, lo! Himself 
stands in the midst of them. What encouragement to 
doubting, dark, true-hearted disciples! 

36-53, JESUS APPEARS TO THE ASSEMBLED DISCIPLES— 
His ASCENSION. 36. Jesus stood—See on John 20,19. 37, 
38. a spirit—the ghost of their dead Lord, but not Him- 
self in the body. . (Acts 12.15; Matthew 14. 26.) thoughts 
—rather ‘reasonings;’ i.e.,whether He were risen or no, 
and whether this was His very self, 39-43. Behold, &c. 
lovingly offering them both ocular and tangible demon- 
stration of the reality of His resurrection. a spirit hath 
not—an important statement regarding “spirits,” flesh 
and bones—He says not “‘ flesh and blood;’’ for the blood 
is the life of the animal and corruptible body (Genesis 9, 
4), which “ cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 1 Corin- 
thians 15.50; but‘ flesh and bones,” implying the identity, 
but with diversity of laws, of the resurrection-body, See on 
John 20, 24-28. believed not for joy, &c.—They did be- 
lieve, else they had not rejoiced. [BENGEL.] But it 
seemed too good to be true. (Psalm 126.1,2.) honeycomb - 
—common frugal fare, anciently. eat before them—i. ¢,, 
let them see Him doing it: not for His own necessity, but 
their conviction. 44-49. These are the words, &c,—g. d., 
“Now you will understand what seemed so dark to you 
when I told you about “‘ the Son of man being put to death 
and rising again” (ch. 18. 31-31), while yet with you—a 
striking expression, implying that He was now, as the 
dead and risen Saviour, virtually dissevered from this 
scene of mortality, and from all ordinary intercourse with 
His mortal disciples. law... prophets... psalms— 
The three Jewish divisions of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. then opened he, &c,—a statement of unspeakable 
value; expressing, on the one hand, Christ’s immediate 
access to the human spirit and absolute power over it, to the 
adjustment of its vision, and permanent rectification for 
spiritual discernment (than which it is impossible to con- 
ceive a stronger evidence of His proper divinity); and, on 
the other hand, making it certain that the manner of inter- 
preting the Old Testament which the apostles afterwards em- 
ployed (see the Acts and Epistles), has the direct sanction 
of Christ Himself. behoved Christ—Sce on v. 26. begin- 
ning at Jerusalem—(l.) As the metropolis and heart of 
the then existing kingdom of God:—‘to the Jew first,” 
eae 1.16; Acts 13. 46; Isaiah 2,3 (see on Matthew 1b. 

(2.) As the great reservoir and laboratory of all the sin 
era crime of the nation, thus proclaiming for all time 
that there is mercy in Christ for the chief of sinners. (See 
on Matthew 23. 37.) wittness—Cf. Acts 1.8, 22. Isend—the | 
present tense, to intimate its nearness. promise of my 
Wather—i.e., ‘what my Father hath promised;’ the Holy 
Ghost, of which Christ is the authoritative Dispenser, 
(John 14.7; Revelation 3.1; 5,6,) endued—‘ invested,’ or 
‘clothed with;’ implying, as the parallels show (Romans 
13, 14; 1 Corinthians 15, 53; Galatians 3, 27; Colossians 3. 
9, 10), their being so penetrated and acted upon by conscious 
supernatural “ power” (in the full sense of that word) as to 
stamp with Divine authority the whole exercise of their apos 
tolic office, including, of course, their pen as well as their 
mouth, 50-53. to Bethany—not to the village itself, but 
on the descent to it from Mount Olivet. while he blessed 
... parted, -.&c.—Sweet intimation! Incarnate Love, 
Crucified Love, Risen Love, now on the wing for heaven, 
waiting only those odorous gales which were to waft Him 
‘to the skies, goes away in benedictions, that in the cha- 
racter of Glorified, Enthroned Love, He might continue 
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His benedictions, but in yet higher form, until He come 
again! And oh ifangels were so transported at His birth 
into this scene of tears and death, what must have been 
their ecstasy as they welcomed and attended Him “ far 
above all heavens” into the presence-chamber, and con- 
ducted Him to the right hand of the Majesty on High! 
Thou hast an everlasting right, O my Saviour, to that 
august place. The brightness of the Father’s glory, en- 
shrined in our nature, hath won it well, for He poured 
out His soul unto death, and led captivity captive, receiv- 
ing gifts for men, yea for the rebellious, that the Lord God 
might dwell among them. ‘Thou art the King of glory, 
O Christ.’ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, be lifted up, ye 
everlasting doors, that the King of glory may come in! 


JOHN. | ery 


Even so wilt thou change these vile bodies of ours, that 
they may be like unto thine own glorious body; and 
then with gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought, 
they shall enter into the King’s palace! worshipped 
him—certainly in the strictest sense of adoration. re= 
turned to Jerusalem—as instructed to do: but not till 
after gazing, as if entranced, up into the blue vault.in 
which he had disappeared, they were gently checked by 
two shining ones,.who assured them He would come 
again to them in the like manner as He had gone into 
heaven, (See on Acts 1, 10,11.) This made them return, 
not with disappointment at His removal, but “ with great 
joy.’’ were continually in the temple—. e., every day at 
the regular hours of prayer till the day of Pentecost. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO 


Sed Oe bul: 


INTRODUCTION, 


THE author of the Fourth Gospel was the younger of the two sons of Zevedee, a fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, 
who resided at Bethsaida, where were born Peter and Andrew his brother, and Philip also. His mother’s name was 
Salome, who, though not without her imperfections (Matthew 20, 20, &c.), was one of those dear and honoured women 
who accompanied the Lord on one of His preaching circuits through Galilee, ministering to his bodily wants; who 
followed Him to the cross, and bought sweet spices to anoint Him after His burial, but, on bringing them to the 
grave, on the morning of the First Day of the week, found their loving services gloriously superseded by His resur- 
rection ere they arrived. His father, Zebedee, appears to have been in good circumstances, owning a vessel of his 
own and having hired servants (Mark 1. 20). Our Evangelist, whose occupation was that of a fisherman with his 
father, was beyond doubt a disciple of the Baptist, and one of the two who had the first interview with Jesus. He was 
called while engaged at his secular occupation (Matthew 4, 21, 22), and again on a memorable occasion (Luke 5. 1-11), 
and finally chosen as one of the Twelve Apostles (Matthew 10. 2). He was the youngest of the Twelve—the “ Benjamin,” 
as Da Costa calls him—and he and James his brother were named in the native tongue by Him who knew the heart, 
* Boanerges,”’ which the Evangelist Mark (3. 17) explains to mean ‘‘Sons of thunder;’’ no doubt from their natural 
vehemence of character. They and Peter constituted that select triumvirate of whom see on Luke 9, 28. But the highest 
honour bestowed on this disciple was his being admitted to the bosom-place with his Lord at the table, as “ the d’a- 
ciple whom Jesus loved” (John 13, 23; 20,2; 21.7, 20.24), and to have committed to him by the dying Redeemer the care 
of His mother (19, 26,27). There can be no reasonable doubt that this distinction was due to a sympathy with His own 
spirit and mind on the part of John which the all-penetrating Eye of their common Master beheld in none of the 
rest; and although this was probably never seen either in his life or in his ministry by his fellow-apostles, it Is 
brought wonderfully out in his writings, which, in Christ-like spirituality, heavenliness, and love, surpass, we may 
freely say, all the other inspired writings. 

After the effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, we find him in constant but silent company with Peter, the 
great spokesman and actor in the infant Church until the accession of Paul. While his love to the Lord Jesus drew 
him spontaneously to the side of His eminent servant, and his chastened vehemence made him ready to stand 
courageously by him, and suffer with him, in all that his testimony to Jesus might cost him, his modest humility, as 
the youngest of all the apostles, made him an admiring listener and faithful supporter of his brother apostle rather 
than a speaker or separate actor. Ecclesiastical history is uniform in testifying that John went to Asia Minor; but 
it is next to certain that this could not have been till after the death both of Peter‘and Paul; that he resided at 
Ephesus, whence, as from a centre, he superintended the churches of that region, paying them occasional visits; and 
that he long survived the other apostles. Whether the mother of Jesus died before this, or went with John to 
Ephesus, where she died and was buried, is not agreed. One or two anecdotes of his later days have been handed 
down by tradition, one at least bearing marks of reasonable probability. But it is not necessary to give them here. 
In the reign of Domitian (A. D. 81-96) he was banished to “the isle that is called Patmos’ (a small rocky and then 
almost uninhabited island in the Aigean Sea), ‘for the word of God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ” (Revela- 
tion 1.9). Irenzeus and Eusebius say that this took place about the end of Domitian’s reign. That he was thrown into 
a cauldron of boiling oil, and miraculously delivered, is one of those legends which, though reported by Tertullian 
and Jerome, is entitled to no credit. His return from exile took place during the brief but tolerant reign of Nerva: 
he died at Ephesus in the reign of Trajan [EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 23), at an age above 90, according to some; 
according to others, 100; and even 120, according to others still. The intermediate number is generally regarded as 
probably the nearest to the truth, 

As to the date of this Gospel, the arguments for its having been composed before the destruction of Jerusalem 
(though relied on by some superior critics) are of the slenderest nature; such as the expression in ch. 5, 2, “ there és at. 
Jerusalem, by the sheep-gate, a pool,’ &c.; there being no allusion to Peter’s martyrdom as having occurred aceord- 
ing to the prediction in ch, 21, 18—a thing ‘too well known to require mention, That it was composed long after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, and after the decease of all the other apostles, is next to certain, though the precise timo 
cannot be determined, Probably it was before his banishment, however; and if we date it between the years 90 and 
$4, we shall probably be pretty near the truth. 

As to the readers for whom it was more immediately Keaianaa that they were Gentiles we might naturally presume 
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from the lateness of the date; but the multitude of explanations of things familiar to every Jew puts this beyond all 
question, | . : 4 3 y 

‘No doubt was ever thrown upon the genuineness and authenticity of this Gospel till about the close of the last cen- 
tury, nor were these embodied in any formal attack upon it till BRETSCHNEIDER, in 1820, issued his famous treatise - 
(*Probabilia,’ &c.), the conclusions of which he afterwards was candid enough to admit had been satisfactorily dis- 
proved. To advert to these would be as painful as unnecessary; consisting as they mostly do of assertions regarding 
the Discourses of our Lord recorded in this Gospel which are revolting to every spiritual mind, The Tubingen school 
did their best, on their peculiar mode of reasoning, to galvanize into fresh life this theory of the post-Joannean date 
of the Fourth Gospel; and some Unitarian critics in this country still cling toit, But to use the striking language of 
VAN OSTERZEE regarding similar speculations on the Third Gospel, ‘Behold, the feet of them that shall carry it out 
dead are already at the door’ (Acts 5. 9). Is there one mind of the least elevation of spiritual discernment that does 
not see in this Gospel marks of historical truth and a surpassing glory such as none of the other Gospels possess, 
brightly as they too attest their own verity; and who will not be ready to say thatif not historically true, and true 
just as it stands, it never could have been by mortal man composed or conceived? , 

Of the peculiarities of this Gospel, we note here only two. The one is its reflective character. While the others are 
purely narrative, the Fourth Evangelist ‘pauses, as it were, at every turn,’ as DA Cosra says (‘Four Witnesses,’ p. 
234), ‘at one time to give a reason, at another to fix the attention, to deduce consequences, or make applications, or 
to give utterance to the language of praise.’ See chs. 2. 20, 21, 23-25; 4. 1, 2; 7. 87-389; 11. 12, 13, 49-52; 21. 18, 19, 22, 28, The 
other peculiarity of this Gospel is its supplementary character. By this, in the present instance, we mean something 
more than the studiousness with which he omits many most important partieulars in our Lord’s history, for no con- 
ceivable reason but that they were already familiar as household words to all his readers, through the three preceding 
Gospels, and his substituting in place of these an immense quantity of the richest matter not found in the other Gos- 
pels. We refer here more particularly to the natwre of the additions which distinguish this Gospel; particularly the 
notices of the different Passovers which occurred during our Lord’s public ministry, and the record of His teaching 
at Jerusalem, without which it is not too much to say that we could have had but a most imperfect conception either 
of the duration of His ministry or of the plan of it. But another feature of these additions is quite as noticeable and 
not less important. ‘We find,’ to use again the words of DA Cosra (pp. 238, 239), slightly abridged, ‘only six of our 
Lord’s miracles recorded in this Gospel, but these are all of the most remarkable kind, and surpass the rest in depth, 
specialty of application, and fulness of meaning. Of these six we find only one in the other three Gospels—the mul- 
tiplication of the loaves. That miracle chieily, it would seem, on account of the important instructions of which it 
furnished the occasion (ch, 6.), is here recorded anew. The five other tokens of Divine power are distinguished from 
among the many recorded in the three other Gospels by their furnishing a still higher display of power and com- 
mand over the ordinary laws and course of nature, Thus we find recorded here the first of all the miracles that Jesus 
wrought—the changing of water into wine (ch. 2.), the cure of the nobleman’s son a# a distance (ch. 4.); of the numerous 
cures of the lame and the paralytic by the word of Jesus, only one—of the man impotent for thirty and eight years 
(ch.5.); of the many cures of the blind, one only—of the man born blind (ch.9.); the restoration of Lazarus, not from a 
death-bed, like Jairus’ daughter, nor from a bier, like the widow of Nain’s son, but from the grave, and after lying there 
four days, and there sinking into corruption (ch. 11.); and lastly, after His resurrection, the miraculous draught of 
fishes on the Sea of Tiberias (ch. 21), But these are all recorded chiefly to give occasion for the record of those astons 
ishing discourses and conversations, alike with friends and with foes, with His disciples and with the multitude 
which they drew forth.’ 

Other illustrations of the peculiarities of this Gospel will occur, and other points connected with it be adverted to, 
in the course of the Commentary, 





about certain mysterious distinctions in the Godhead, 
but solely to let the reader know Who it was that in the 
fulness of time ‘* was made flesh.” After each verse, then, 
the reader must say, “It was He whois thus, and thus, 
and thus described, Who was made flesh.” 2. The same, 
&c.—See what property of the Word the stressis laid upon 
—His eternal distinctness, in unity, from God—the Father, 
(John 1. 2.) 3. ali things, &c.—all things absolutely, as is 
evident from v. 10; 1 Corinthians 8. 6; Colossians 1, 16, 17; 
but put beyond question by what follows. ‘* Without 
Him was not one thing made (brought into being) that was 
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Ver. 1-14. THE Word MADE FLESH. 1. In the begin- 
ning—ofall time and created existence, for this Word gave 
it being (v. 3, 10); therefore, “‘before the world was” (ch, 
17. 5, 24); or, from all eternity. was the Word—He who is 
to God what man’s word is to himself, the manifestation or 
expression of himself to those without him. (See on v.18.) On 
the origin of this most lofty and now for ever consecrated 
title of Christ, this is not the place to speak. It occurs 
only in the writings of this seraphic apostle, was with 


God—having a conscious personal existence distinct from 
God (as one is from the person he is “with’’), but in- 
separable from Him and associated with Him (v. 18; ch. 17. 
5; 1 John 1, 2), where ‘rHEe FATHER” is used in the same 
sense as “Gop” here. was God—in substance and es- 
sence Gop; or was possessed of essential or proper div- 
inity. Thus, each of these brief but pregnant state- 
ments is the complement of the other, correcting any 
misapprehensions which the others might occasion, Was 
the Word eternal? It was not the eternity of “the Father,” 
but of a conscious personal existence distinct from Him 
and associated with Him. Was the Word thus “with 
God?” It was not the distinctness and the fellowship 
of another being, as if there were more Gods than one, but 
of One who was Himself God—in such sense that the abso- 
lute unity of the Godhead, the great principle of all religion, 
is only transferred from the region of shadowy abstrac- 
tion to the region of essential life and love. But why all 
this definition? Not to give us any abstract information 


made,’’ This is a denial of the eternity and non-creation of 
matter, which was held by the whole thinking world 
outside of Judaism and Christianity: or rather, its proper 
creation was hever so much as dreamt of save by the ehil- 
dren of revealed religion. 4. In Him was lfe—essentially 
and originally, as the previous verses show to be the 
meaning, Thus He is the Living Word, or, as He is called 
in 1 John 1,1, 2, “the Word of Life.” the life the ight 
of men—all that in men which is trwe light—knowledge, 
integrity, intelligent, willing subjection to God, love to 
Him and to their fellow-creatures, wisdom, purity, holy 
joy, rational happiness—all this “light of men” has its 
fountain in the esséntial original “ life’ of ‘‘the Word,” 
(1 John 1, 5-7; Psalm 386.9.) 5. shineth in darkness, &c.— 
in this dark, fallen world, or in mankind “sitting in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death,” with no ability to find the 
way either of truth or of holiness. In this thick darkness, 
and consequent intellectual and moral obliquity, * the 
light of the Word” shineth—by ali the rays whether of nat- 
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ural or revealed teaching which men (apart from the Incar- 
nation of the Word) are favoured with. the darkness 
comprehended it not—‘did not take it in,’ a brief sum- 
mary of the effect of all the strivings of this unincarnate 
Word throughout this wide world from the beginning, 
and a hint of the necessity of His putting on flesh, if any 
recovery of men was to be effected, (1 Corinthians 1, 21.) 
6-9. The Evangelist here approaches his grand thesis, so 
paving his way for the full statement of it in v.14, that we 
may be able to bear the bright light of it, and take in its 
length and breadth and depth and height. through 
him—John. not that Light—See on ch. 5.35. What a 
testimony to John to have to explain that “he was not 
that Light!’ Yet was he but a foil to set it off, his night- 
taper dwindling before the Day-spring from on high (ch. 
3, 30). lighteth every man, &c.—rather, ‘ which, coming 
into the world, enlighteneth every man,’ or, is “the 
Light of the world” (ch, 9.5). ‘‘Coming into the world” 
is a superfluous and quite unusual description of ‘‘every 
man;” but it is of all descriptions of Christ amongst the 
most familiar, especially in the writings of this Evangel- 
ist (ch, 12. 46; 16.28; 18,37; 1 John 4.9; 1 Timothy 1. 15, &c.), 
10-13. He was in the world, &c.—The language here is 
nearly as wonderful as the thought. Observe its compact 
simplicity, its sonorousness—“ the world”’ resounding in 
each of its three members—and the enigmatic form in 
which it is couched, startling the reader and setting his 
ingenuity a-working to solve the stupendous enigma of 
Christ ignored in His own world. ‘“ The world,” in the first 
two clauses, plainly means the created world, ‘‘ Into which 
He came,” says v. 9; ‘in it He was,” says this verse. By 
His Incarnation, He became an Inhabitunt of it, and bound 
up withit. Yetit “was made by Him” (v. 3,4,5). Here, 
then, it is merely alluded to, in contrast partly with His 
heing in it, but still more with the reception He met with 
fromit. ‘The world that knew Him not” (1 John 3. 1) is 
of course the intelligent world of mankind. (See on v.11, 
12.) Taking the first two clauses as one statement, we try 
to apprehend it by thinking of the infant Christ con- 
ceived in the womb and born in the arms of His own 
creature, and of the Man Christ Jesus breathing His own 
air, treading His own ground, supported by substances to 
which Himself gave being, and the Creator of the very 
men whom He came to save. But the most vivid com- 
mentary on this entire verse will be got by tracing (in 
His matchless history) Him of whom it speaks walking 
amidst all the elements of nature, the diseases of men 
and death itself, the secrets of the human heart, and 
“the rulers of the darkness of this world” in all their 
number, subtlety, and malignity, not only with absolute 
ease, as their conscious Lord, but, as we might say, with 
full consciousness on their part of the presence of their 
Maker, whose will to one and all of them was law. And 
this is He of whom it is added, ‘‘the world knew Him 
not!’ his own—' His own’ (property or possession), for 
the word is in the neuter gender. It means His own land, 
city, temple, Messianic rights and possessions. amd his 
own— His own’ (people); for now the word is masculine, 
It means the Jews, as the “ peculiar people,” Both they 
and their land, with all that this included, were ‘‘ Hrs 
own,” not so much as part of “the world which was 
made by Him,’ but as “THE HEIR’ of the inheritance, 
Luke 20.14. (See alsoon Matthew 22,1.) received him 
not—nationally, as God's chosen witnesses. but as many 
—individuals, of the “ disobedient and gainsaying people.” 
gave he power—The word signifies both authority and 
ability, and both are certainly meant here, to become— 
Mark these words: Jesus is the Son of God; He is never 
said to have BECOME such, the sons—or more simply 
‘sons of God,’ in name and in nature. beliewe on his 
name—a phrase never used in Scriptu*e of any mere crea- 
ture, to express the credit given to human testimony, 
even of prophets or apostles, inasmuch it carries with it 
theidea of TRUST proper only towards Gop, In this sense 
of supreme faith, as due to Him who “gives those that be- 
lieve in Himself power to become sons of God,” it is mani- 
festly used here. which were born—a sonship therefore 
not of mere title and privilege, but of nature, the soul 
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being made conscious of the vital capacities, perceptions, 
and emotions of a child of God, before unknown. not of | 
blood, &c.—not of superior human descent, not of human 
generation at all, not of man in any manner of way. By 
this elaborate threefold denial of the human source of this: 
sonship, immense force is given to what follows—* but of 
God.” Right royal gift, which Who confers must be ab- 
solutely Divine. For who would not worship Him who 
can bring him into the family, and evoke within him the 
very life, of the sons of God? 14. And the Word, &c.— 
To raise the reader to the altitude of this climax were the thir- 
teen foregoing verses written, was made flesh—BECAME 
MAN, and in man’s present frail, mortal condition, 
denoted by the word “flesh” (Isaiah 40. 6; 1 Peter 1. 24.) 
It is directed probably against the Docete, who held 
that Christ was not really but only apparently man; 
against whom this gentle spirit is vehement in his 
Epistles, 1 John 4.3; 2 John 7. 10, 11, (Lucker, &c.) Nor 
could He be too much so, for with the verity of the 
Incarnation all substantial Christianity vanishes. But 
now, married to our nature, henceforth He is as per- 
sonally conscious of all that is strictly human as of all that 
is properly Divine; and our nature is in His Person 
redeemed and quickened, ennobled and transfigured, 
and dwelt—‘tabernacled’ or ‘pitched his tent;’ a word 
peculiar to John, who uses it four times, all in the 
sense of a permanent stay (Revelation 7. 15; 12. 12; 13. 6; 
21.3). For ever wedded to our ‘‘flesh,’’ He has entered 
this tabernacle to “go no more out.” The allusion is 
to that Tabernacle where dwelt the Shekinah (see on 
Matthew 23. 38, 39), or manifested ‘‘ GLoRY oF THE LORD,” 
and with reference to God’s permanent dwelling amongst 
His people (“Leviticus 26. 11; Psalm 68, 18; 182, 18, 14; 
Ezekiel 37. 27). This is put almost beyond doubt by 
what immediately follows, ‘‘And we beheld His glory.” 
(LucKE, MEYER, DE WETTE, which last eritic, rising 


-higher than usual, says that thus were perfected all 


former partial manifestations of God in an essentially 
Personal and historically Human manifestation,] fall of 
grace and truth—So it should read, ‘‘ He dwelt among 
us full of grace and truth;” or, in Old Testament phrase, 
“Mercy and truth,’’ denoting the whole fruit of God's 
purposes of love towards sinners of mankind, which until 
now existed only in promise, and the fulfilment at length 
of that promise in Christ; in one great word, “the SURE 
MERCIES of David” (Isaiah 55.3; Acts 13. 34; cf. 2 Samuel 
23.5). In His Person all that. Grace and Truth which had 
been floating so long in shadowy forms, and darting into 
the souls of the poor and needy its broken beams, tool 
everlasting possession of human fiesh and filled it full. 
By this Incarnation of Grace and Truth, the teaching of 
thousands of years was at once transcended and beggared, 
and the family of God sprang into Manhood, and we be- 
held his glory—not by the eye of sense, which saw in Him 
only “the carpenter.’ His glory was “spiritually dis- 
cerned” (1 Corinthians 2.7-15; 2 Corinthians 8. 18; 4. 4, 6; 
5.16)—the glory of surpassing grace, love, tenderness, wis- 
dom, purity, spirituality; majesty and meekness, rich- 
ness and poverty, power and weakness, meeting together 
in unique contrast; ever attracting and at times ravish- 
ing the “babes” that followed and forsook all for Him. 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father—Sce on 
Luke 1. 35—not like, but ‘such as (belongs to), such as be- 
came or was befitting the only begotten of the Father 
(Curysostom in LUCKE, CALVIN, &c¢.], according to a well- 
known use of the word *‘ as.” 

15. A SAYING OF THE BAPTIST CONFIRMATORY OF THIS, 
after me—in official manifestation. before me—in rank and 
dignity. for he was before me—in existence ; “‘ His goings 
forth being from of old, from everlasting” (Micah 5. 2), 
(Anything lower than this His words cannot mean); q.d., 
‘My Successor is my Superior, for He was my Predeces- 
sor.’ This enigmatic play upon the different senses of the 
words “before” and “after”? was doubtless employed by 
the Baptist to arrest attention, and rivet the thought; 
and the Evangelist introduces it just to clinch his own 
statements, 
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**grace and truth,” resuming the thread of v. 14. grace 
for grace—i, e., grace upon grace (as all the best interpre- 
ters), in successive communications and larger measures, 
as each was able to take itin. Observe, the word“ truth” 
is here dropped. GRACE being the chosen New Testament 
word for the whole fulness of the new covenant, all that 
dwells in Christ for men. For, &c.—*The Law elicits the 
consciousness of sin and the need of redemption,’ it only. 
typifies the reality. The Gospel, on the contrary, actually 
communicates reality and power from above (cf. Romans 
6.14), Hence Paul terms the Old Testament ‘ shadow,” 
while he calls the New Testament ‘‘substance,” ‘Colos- 
sians 2.17. ([OLSHAUSEN.] Ne man—‘No one,’ in the 
widest sense. hath seen God—by immediate gaze, or di- 
rect intuition—in the bosom of the Father—A remark- 
able expression, here only used, presupposing the Son's 
conscious existence distinct from the Father, and expressing 
itis immediate and most endeared access to, and absolute ac- 
quaintance with Him. We—Emphatic; g.d.,‘He and He 
only hath declared him,’ because He only can. 

19-36... THE BAPTIST’S TESTIMONY TO CHRIST, 19. re= 
cord—‘ testimony.’ the Jews—i.e., the heads of the na- 
tion, the members of the Sanhedrim. Jn this peculiar 
sense our Bvangelist seems always to use the term, 20. com= 
fessed, &c.—q. d., ‘While many were ready to hail him as 
the Christ, he neither gave the slightest ground for such 
views, nor the least entertainment to them,’ 21, Elias— 
in His own proper person, that prophet—announced in 
Deuteronomy 18.15, &¢c., about whom they seem not to 
have been agreed whether he were the same with the 
Messiah or no, 25. Why baptizest thou, if not, &c.— 
Thinking he disclaimed any special connection with Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, they demand hisright to gather disciples 
by baptism, 26. there standeth—This must have been 
spoken after the Baptism of Christ, and possibly just 
after His Temptation (see on v. 29), 28. Bethabara— 
Rather ‘Bethany’ (with nearly all the best and most an- 
cient MSS.); not the Bethany of Lazarus, but another of 
the same mame, and distinguished from it us lying “ be- 
yond Jordan,” on the east. 29. seeth Jesus—tresh, prob- 
ably, from the scene of the temptation, coming to him 
—as to congenial company (Acts 4, 23), and to receive frora 
him His first greeting. amd saith—catching a sublime 
inspiration at the sight of Him approaching. the Lamb 
of God—the one God-ordained, God-gifted sacrificial 
offering. that taketh away—taketh up and taketh away. 
The word signifies both, as does the corresponding He- 
brew word, Applied to sin, it means to be chargeable with 
the guilt of it (Exodus 28. 38; Leviticus 5.1; Ezekiel 18. 20), 
and to bear it away (as often). In the Levitical victims 
both ideas met, as they do in Christ, the people’s guilt 
being viewed as transferred to them, avenged in their 
death, and so borne away by them (Leviticus 4.15; 16. 15, 
21, 22; and ef. Isaiah 53. 6-12; 2 Corinthians 5, 21), the sin 
—The singular number being used to mark the collective 
burden and all-embracing efficacy. of the world—not of 
Israel only, for whom the typical victims were exclusively 
offered, Wherever there shall livea sinner throughout 
the wide world, sinking under that burden too heavy for 
him to bear, he shall find in this “* Lamb of God,” a shoul- 
der equal to the weight, The right note was struck at the 
first—balm, doubtless, to Christ’s own spirit; nor was 
ever after, or ever will be, a more glorious utterance, 31- 
34. knew him not—Living mostly apart, the one at 
Nazareth, the other in the Judean desert—to prevent all 
appearance of collusion, John only knew that at a definite 
time after his own call, his Master would show Himself, 
As He drew near for baptism one day, the last of all the 
crowd, the spirit of the Baptist heaving under a Divine 
presentiment that the moment had at length arrived, and 
an air of unwonted serenity and dignity, not without 
traits, probably, of the family features, appearing in this 
Stranger, the Spirit said to him as to Samuel of his youth- 
ful type, ‘“‘Arise, anoint Him, for this is He!” (1 Samuel 16, 
12). But the sign which he was told to expect was the vis- 
ible descent of the Spirit upon Him as He emerged out of 
the baptismal water. Then. catching up the voice from 
heaven, “he saw and bare record that this is the Son of 
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God.” 35, 36. John stood— was standing,’ at his accus- 
tomed place. looking— having fixed his eyes,’ with sig- 
nificant gaze,on Jesus. as he walked—but not now to 
him, To have done this once (see on v, 29) was humility 
enough, [BENGEL.] Behold, &c.—The repetition of that 
wonderful proclamation, in identical terms and without 
another word, could only have been meant as a gentle 
hint to go after Him—as they did. 

37-51. First GATHERING OF DISCIPLES— JOHN, AN- — 
DREW, SIMON, PHILIP, NATHANAEL, 38. What seek ye 
—gentle, winning question, remarkable as the Redeemer’s 
jirst pudlic utterance. (See on Matthew 12. 18-20.) Where 
dwellest thou—gq. d., ‘That is a question we cannot an- 
swerinamoment; but had we thy company for a calm 
hour in private, gladly should we open our burden,’ 39. 
Come and see—His second utterance, more winning still. 
tenth hour—not 10 A. M, (as some), according to Roman, 
but 4P.M., according to Jewish reckoning, which John fol- 
lows. The hour is mentioned toshow why they stayed out 
the day with him—because little of it remained. 40. One 
+». Was Andrew—The other was doubtless our Evangelist 
himself. ‘His great sensitiveness is touchingly shown in 
his representation of this first contact with the Lord; the 
circumstances are present to him in the minutest details; 
he still remembers the very hour.’ But ‘he reports no 
particulars of those discourses of the Lord by which he 
was bound to Him for the whole of His life; he allows 
everything personal to retire.’ [OLSHAUSEN,] Peter’s 
brother—and the elder of the two. 41. have found the 
Messias—The previous preparation of their simple hearts 
under the Baptist’s ministry, made quick work of this 
blessed conviction, while others hesitated till doubt settled 
into obduracy. Soitis still, 42. brought him to Jesus— 
Happy brothers that thus do to each other! beheld him 
—‘fixed his eyes on him,’ with significant gaze (as v. 36). 
Cephas . . . stone—(See on Matthew 16. 18.) 438, 44. 
would go into Galilee—for from His baptism He had so- 
journed in Judea (showing that the calling at the Sea of 
Galilee (Matthew 4. 18) was a subsequent one, see on Luke 
5.1). follow me—the first express call given, the former 
three having come to Him spontaneously. the city of 
Andrevr and Philip—of their birth probably, for they 
seem to have lived at Capernaum (Mark 1. 29). 45. Na- 
thanael— (See on Matthew 10.3.) Moses—(See ch. 5. 46.) 
son of Joseph—the current way of speaking. (See Luke 
3. 23.) any good out of Nazareth—remembcring Bethle- 
hem, perhaps, as Messiah’s predicted birth-place, and 
Nazareth having no express prophetic place at all, besides 
beinginnorepute. The question sprang from mere dread 
of mistake in a matter so vital. Come and see—Noble 
remedy against preconceived opinions, [BENGEL.] Philip, 
though hecould not perhapssolve his difficulty, could show 
him how to get ridof it. (Seeon ch. 6. 68.) 47, 48. an Israel- 
ite indeed . . . no guile—not only no hypocrite, but with 
a guileless simplicity not always found even in God’s own 
people, ready to follow wherever truth might lead him, 
saying, Samuel-like, ‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant hear- 
eth.” Whence knowest thou me—conscious that his 
very heart had been read, and at this critical moment 
more than ever before. Before Philip called thee— 
showing He knew all that passed between Philip and 
him at a distance. when under the fig tree, &¢c.— 
where retirement for meditation and prayer was not un- 
ecommon,. [LicgutTroor.] Thither, probably—hearing that 
his master’s Master had at length appeared, and heaving 
with mingled eagerness to behold Him and dread of de- 
ception—he had retired to pour out his guileless heart for 
light and guidance, ending with such a prayer as this, 
“Show mea token for good!’ (See on Luke 2.8.) Now 
he has it, ‘Thou guileless one, that fig tree scene, with all 
its heaving anxieties, deep pleadings and tremulous 
hopes—I saw it all.’ The first words of Jesus had as- 
tonished, but this quite overpowered and won him, 49. 
Son of God ., . King of Israel—the one denoting His 
person, the other His office. How much Joftier this than 
anything Philip had said to him! But just as the earth’s 
vital powers, the longer they are frost-bound, take the 
greater spring when at length set free, so souls, like 
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Nathanael and Thomas (see on ch, 20. 28), the outgoings of 
whose faith are hindered for a time, take the start of their 

. more easy-going brethren when loosed and let go. 50, 
51. Because I said, &c.—g. d., ‘So quickly convinced, and 
on this evidence only?’—an expression of admiration, 
Hereafter, &c.—The key to this great saying is Jacob’s 
vision (Genesis 28, 12, &c.), to which the allusion plainly 
is. To show the patriarch that though alone and friend- 
less on earth his interests were busying all heaven, he 
was made to see ‘heaven opened and the angels of God 
ascending and descending upon a” mystic * ladder reach- 
ing from heaven to earth.” ‘By and by,’ says Jesus here, 
‘ye shall see this communication between heaven and 
earth thrown wide open, and the Son of man the real Lad- 
der of this intercourse.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-12. First MIRACLE, WATER MADE WINE—BRIEF 
VisIT TO CAPERNAUM, 1. third day—He would take 
two days to reach Galilee, and this was the third. mother 
there—it being probably some relative’s marriage. John 
never names her, [BENGEL.] 3. no wine—evidently ex- 
pecting some display of His glory, and hinting that now 
was His time. 4,5. Woman—no term of disrespect in 
the language of that day (ch. 19.26). what... to do with 
thee—z. d.,‘In my Father’s business Ihave todo with Him 
only.’ ’Twas a gentle rebuke for officious interference, en- 
tering a region from which all creatures were excluded 
(cf. Acts 4. 19,20). mine hour, &c.—hinting that He would 
do something, but at His own time; and so she under- 
stood it (v. 5). 6. firkins—about seven and a half gallons 
in Jewish, or nine in Attic measure; each of these huge 
water jars, therefore, holding some twenty or more gal- 
lons, for washings at such feasts. (Mark 7,4.) 7, 8. Fill 
»..draw ... bear, &c.—directing all, but Himself touch- 
ing nothing, to prevent all appearance of collusion. 9, 
10. well drunk— drunk abundantly’ (as Song of Solo- 
mon 5. 1), speaking of the general practice. the good 
till now—thus testifying, while ignorant of the source of 
supply, not only that it was real wine, but better than 
any at the feast. 11. manifested forth his glory—Noth- 
ing in the least like this is said of the miracles of prophet 
or apostle, nor could without manifest blasphemy be said 
of any mere creature, Observe, (1.) At a marriage Christ 
made His first public appearance in any company, and at 
a marriage He wrought His first miracle—the noblest 
sanction that could be given to that God-given institution. 
(2.) As the miracle did not make bad good, but good better, 
so Christianity only redeems, sanctifies, and ennobles 
the beneficent but abused institution of marriage; and 
Christ’s whole work only turns the water of earth into 
the wine of heaven. Thus ‘this beginning of miracles” 
exhibited the character and “ manifested forth the glory” 
of His entire Mission. (3.) As Christ countenanced our 
seasons of festivity, so also that greater fulness which befits 
such; so far was He from encouraging that asceticism 
which has since been so often put for all religion.  (4.) The 
character and authority ascribed by Romanists to the 
Virgin is directly in the teeth of this and other scriptures, 
12. Capernanm—on the Sea of Galilee. (Seeon Matthew 
9.1.) his mother and brethren—See on Luke 2, 51, and 
Matthew 13. 54-50. 

13-25. CHRIST’s First PASSOVER—FIRST CLEANSING OF 
THETEMPLE, 14-17. in the temple—not the temple itself, 
as v. 19-21, but the temple-court, sold oxen, &c.—for the 
convenience of those who had to offer them in sacrifice, 
changers of money—of Roman into Jewish money, in 
which the temple-dues (see on Matthew 17. 24) had to be 
paid, small cords—likely some of the rushes spread for 
bedding, and when twisted used to tie up the cattle there 
coilected, ‘Not by this slender whip but by Divine ma- 
jesty was the ejection accomplished, the whip being but a 
sign of the scourge of Divine anger.’ (Grorrus.] poured 
out,,, overthrew, &c.—thus expressing the mingled in- 
dignation and authority of the impulse. my Father’s 
house—How close the resemblance of these remarkable 
words to Luke 2, 49; the same consciousness of intrinsic rela- 
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tion to the Temple—as the seat of His Father’s most august 
worship, and so the symbol of all that is due to Himon 
earth—dictating both speeches, Only, when but a youth, 
with no authority, He wassimply “‘aSon 1N Hisown house,” 
now He was ‘‘a SON OVER His own house” (Hebrews 4. 6), 
the proper Representative, and in flesh “ the Heir,” of his 
Father’s rights. house of merchandise—There was nothe 
ing wrong in the merchandise; but to bring it, for their 
own and others’ convenience, into that most sacred place, 
was a high-handed profanation which the eye of Jesus 
could notendure, eaten me up—a glorious feature in the 
predicted character of the suffering Messiah (Psalm 69. 9), 
and rising high even in some not worthy to loose the 
latchet of his shoes. (Exodus 32.19. &e.) 18-22. What 
sign, &c.—Though the act and the words of Christ, taken 
together, were sign enough, they were unconvinced: yet 
they were awed, and though at His very next appear- 
ance at Jerusalem they “sought to kill him” for speak- 
ing of “His Father” just as He did now (ch. 5, 18), they, 
at this early stage, only ask a sign. Destroy this tem- 
ple, &c.—(See on Mark 14. 58, 59.) forty-six years—From 
the eighteenth year of Herod till then was just forty-six 
years, [JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, xv. 11.1.] temple of his 
body—in which was enshrined the glory of the eternal 
Word, (See on ech. 1,14.) By its resurrection the true 
Temple of God upon earth was reared up, of which the 
stone one was but a shadow; so that the allusion is not 
quite exclusively to Himself, but takes in that Temple of 
which He is the foundation, and all believers are the 
“lively stones.” (1 Peter 2. 4,5.) believed the Scriptures 
—on this subject, i.e., what was meant, which was hid 
from them fillthen. Mark (1.) The act by which Christ signal- 
ized His first public appearance inthe Temple. Taking “ His 
fan in His hand, He purges His floor,” not thoroughly 
indeed, but enough to foreshadow His last act towards 
that faithless people —to sweep them out of Glod’s house. 
(2.) The sign of His authority to do this is the announce- 
ment, at this first outset of His ministry, of that coming 
death by their hands, and resurrection by His own, which 
were to pave the way for their judicial ejection. 23-25. 
in the feast-day —the foregoing things occurring prob- 
ably before the feast began. many hbelievwed—superfi- 
cially, struck merely by “tthe miracles He did.” Of these 
we have no record. did not commit— entrust,’ or let 
himself down familiarly to them, as to His genuine dis- 
ciples. knew what was in man—It is impossible for 
language more clearly to assert of Christ whatin Jeremiah 
17. 9, 10, and elsewhere, is denied of all mere creatures, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-21. NiGHT-INTERVIEW OF NICODEMUS WITH 
JrEsus. 1, 2. Nicodemus—In this member of the San- 
hedrim sincerity and timidity are seen struggling to- 
gether. One of those superficial ‘* believers” mentioned 
in ch, 2, 23, 24, yet inwardly craving further satisfaction, 
he comes to Jesus in quest of it, but comes “ by night” (see 
ch, 19. 38, 39; 12. 42); he avows his conviction that He was 
“come from God ’—an expression never applied to a merely 
human messenger, and probably meaning more here—but 
only as “ta teacher,” and in His miracles he sees a proof 
merely that “God is with him.” Thus, while unable to 
repress his convictions, he isafraid of committing himself 
too far. 3. Except, &c.—This blunt and curt reply was 
plainly meant to shake the whole edifice of the man’s re- 
ligion, in order to lay a deeper and more enduring foun- 
dation, Nicodemus probably thought he had gone a long 
way, and expected, perhaps, to be complimented on his 
candour. Instead of this, he is virtually told that he has 
raised a question which he is not in a capa¢ity to solve, 
and that before approaching it, his spiritual vision required 
to be rectified by an entire revolution on his inner man, Had 
the man been less sincere, this would certainly have re- 
pelled him; but with persons in his mixed state of mind 
—to which Jesus was no stranger (ch. 2. 25)—such methods 
speed better than more honeyed words and gradual ap- 
proaches, a man—nota Jew merely; the necessity is a 
universal one, born again—or, as it were, begin life anew 
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OBVERSE OF TETRADRACHM OF TIGRANES, 
KING OF SYRIA. COIN OF NERO (WITH THE HARBOR OF OSTTA.) 
(Head of king with diadem.) From the British Museum. (One of the largest brass coins of Nero’s reiga-) 


COLONIAL COIN OF PHILIPPI. 
From the British Museum. 





COIN OF EPHESUS. 
Head of Nero to the right. Rev., the Temple of Ephesus. 


COIN OF TARSUS. 
(Struck under the Emperor Hadrian.) 





COIN OF ARETAS, KING OF DAMASCUS. COIN OF CORINTH. 


2 Cor, xi. 32. 
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Christ Teacheth Nicodemus 


in relation to God; his manner of. thinking, feeling, and 
acting, with reference to spiritual things, undergoing a 
fundamental and permanent revolution, canmot see—can 
have no part in (just as one is said to ‘see life,’ ‘see 
the kingdom of God—whether in its be- 
ginnings here (Luke 16, 16),,or its consummation here- 
after, (Matthew 25.34; Ephesians 5.5,) 4. How, &¢,— 
The figure of the new birth, if it had been meant only of 
Gentile proselytes to the Jewish religion, would have been 
intelligible enough to Nicodemus, being quite in keeping 
with the language of that day; but that Jews themselves 
should: need a new birth was to him incomprehensible. 
5. of water and of the Spirit—A twofold explanation of 
the “new birth,’ so startling to Nicodemus. Toa Jewish 
ecclesiastic, so familiar with the symbolical application 
of water, in every variety of way and form of expression, 
this language was fitted to show that the thing intended 
was no other than a thorough spiritual purification by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost. Indeed, element of water and 
operation of the Spirit are brought together in a glorious 
evangelical prediction of Ezekiel (86, 25-27), which Nico- 
demus might have been reminded of bad such spiritual- 
ities not been almost lostin the reigning formalism. Al- 
ready had the symbol of water been embodied in an ini- 
tiatory ordinance, in the baptism of the Jewish expect- 
ants of Messiah by the Baptist, not to speak of the bap- 
tism of Gentile proselytes before that; and in the Chris- 
tian Church it was soon to become the great visible door 
of entrance into ‘‘the kingdom of God,” the reulity being 
the sole work of the Holy Ghost. [Titus 3.5.] 6-8. That 
which is born, &c.—A great universal proposition; 
‘That which is begotten carries within itself the nature 
of that which begat it.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] flesh—Not the 
mere material body, but all that comes into the world by 
birth, the entire man; yet not humanity simply, but in its 
corrupted, depraved condition, in complete subjection to the 
law of the fall (Romans 8. 1-9), So that though a man 
“could enter a second time into his mother’s womb and 
be born,” he would be no nearer this ‘‘new birth” than 
before (Job 14,4; Psalm 51.5), is spirit—Puriakes of and 
possesses His spiritual nature, Marvel not, &c.—If a spir- 
itual nature only can see and enter the kingdom of God; 
if all we bring into the world with us be the reverse of 
spiritual; and if this spirituality be solely of the Holy 
Ghost, no wonder a new birth is indispensable. ye must 
—Ye, says Jesus, not we.’ [BENGEL.] After those uni- 
versal propositions, about what ‘‘a man” must be, to 
“enter the kingdom of God,’’—this is remarkable, show- 
-Ing that our Lord meant to hold himself forth as “ sepa- 
rate from sinners.” The wind, &¢.—Breath and spirit (one 
word both in Hebrew and Greek) are constantly brought 
together in Scripture as analogous (Job 27.3; 83.4; Ezekiel 
37, 9-14), canst not tell, &c.—The laws which govern the 
motion of the winds are even yet but partially discovered ; 
but the risings, fallings, and change in direction many 
times in a day, of those gentle breezes here referred to, will 
probably ever be a mystery to us: So of the operation of 
the Holy Ghost in the new birth. 9, 10. How, &c.— 
Though the subject still confounds him, the necessity and 
possibility of the new birth is no longer the point with 
him, but the nature of it and how it is brought about. 
{LuTHARDT.] ‘From thismoment Nicodemus says nothing 
more, but has sunk unto a disciple who has found his true 
teacher. Therefore the Saviour now graciously advances 
in his communications of truth, and once more solemnly 
brings to the mind of this teacher in Israel, now become 
a learner, his own not guiltless ignorance, that He may 
then proceed to utter, out of the fulness of His Divine 
knowledge, such farther testimonies both of earthly 
and heavenly things as his docile scholar may to his 
own profit receive.’ (STIER.] master, ‘teacher.’ The 
question clearly implies that the doctrine of regenera- 
tion is so far disclosed in the Old Testament that Nico- 
demus was culpable in being ignorant of it. Nor is it 
merely as something that should be experienced under 
the Gospel that the Old Testament holds it forth—as 
many distinguished critics allege, denying that there was 
any such thing as regeneration before Christ, For our 
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the Necessity of Regeneration, 


Lord’s proposition is universal, that no fallen man is or 
can be spiritual without a regenerating operation of the 
Holy Ghost, and the necessity of a spiritual obedience, 
under whatever name, in opposition to mere mechanical 
services, is proclaimed throughout all the Old Testament, 
11-13. We speak that we know, and... have seen— 
i. e., by absolute knowledge and immediate vision of God, 
which “the only-begotten Son in the bosom of the 
Father” claims as exclusively His own, ch. 1. 18. The 
“we and “our” are here used, though Himself only is 
intended, in emphatic contrast, probably, with the open- 
ing words of Nicodemus, ‘ Rabbi, we know,’ &c. -ye receive 
not, &c.—referring to the class to which Nicodemus be- 
longed, but from which he was beginning to be separated 
in spirit, earthly things—such as regeneration, the gate 
of entrance to the kingdom of God on earth, and which 
Nicodemus should have understood better, as a truth even 
of that more earthly economy to which he belonged, 
heavenly things—The things of the new and more 
heavenly evangelical economy, only to be fully under- 
stood after the effusion of the Spirit from heaven through 
the exalted Saviour. no man hath ascended, &c,—There 
is something paradoxical in this language—t No one has 
gone up but He that came down, even He who is at once 
both up and down,’ Doubtless it was intended to startle 
and constrain His auditor to think that there must be 
mysterious elements in His Person. The old Socinians, 
to subvert the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ, 
seized upon this passage as teaching that the man Jesus 
was secretly caught up to heaven to receive His instruec- 
tions, and then ‘‘came down from heaven” to deliver 
them. But the sense manifestly is this: ‘The perfect 
knowledge of God is not obtained by any man’s going up 
from earth to heaven to receive it—no man hath so 
ascended—but He whose proper habitation, in His essen- 
tial and eternal nature, is heaven, hath, by taking human 
flesh, descended as the “Son of man’ to disclose the 
Father, whom He knows by immediate gaze alike in the 
flesh as before He assumed it, being essentially and un- 
changeably ‘‘in the bosom of the Father’’’ (ch. 1.18), 14+ 
16. And as Moses, &c.—Here now we have the “heavenly 
things,” as before the “earthly,” but under a veil, for the 
reason mentioned in v.12. The crucifixion of Messiah is 
twice after this veiled under the same lively term—‘ up- 
lifting,” ch. 8. 28; 12, 32, 33. Here it is still farther veiled— 
though to us who know what it means, rendered vastly 
more instructive—by reference to the brazen serpent. 
The venom of the fiery serpents, shooting through the 
veins of the rebellious Israelites, was spreading death 
through the camp—lively emblem of the perishing condi- 
tion of men by reason of sin. In both cases the remedy 
was divinely provided, In both the way of cure striking- 
ly resembled that of the disease. Stung by serpents, by a 
serpent they are healed. By “fiery serpents” bitten— 
serpents, probably, with skin spotted flery-red (KuRtTz)— 
the instrument of cure is a serpent of brass or copper, 
having at a distance the same appearance. So in redemp- 
tion, as by man came death, by Man also comes life— 
Man, too, ‘in the likeness of sinful flesh,” differing in noth- 
ing outward and apparent from those who, pervaded by 
the poison of the serpent, were ready to perish. But as 
the uplifted serpent had none of the venom of which the 
serpent-bitten people were dying, so while the whole 
human family were perishing of the deadly wound in- 
flicted on it by the old serpent, “the Second Man,’ who 
arose over humanity with healing in His wings, was 
without spot or wrinkle, or any such thing. In both 
cases the remedy is conspicuously displayed; in the one 
case on a pole, in the other on the cross, to “drawall men 
unto Him” (ch. 12. 32), In both cases it is by directing the 
eye to the uplifted Remedy that the cure is effected; in the 
one case the bodily eye, in the other the gaze of the soul 
by “believing in Him,” as in that glorious ancient pro- 
clamation—“ Look unto me and be ye saved, all the ends 
of the earth,” &c. (Isaiah 45. 22). Both methods are stum- 
bling to human reason. What, to any thinking Israelite, 
could seem more unlikely than that a deadly poison 
should be dried up in his body by simply looking on a 
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reptile of brass? Sucha stumbling-block to the Jews and 
to the Greeks foolishness was faith in the crucified Naza- 
rene as a way of deliverance from eternal perdition. Yet 
was the warrant in both cases to expect a cure equally 
rational and well grounded, As the serpent was God’s 
ordinance for the cure of every bitten Israelite,so is Christ 
for the salvation of every perishing sinner—the one how- 
ever a purely arbitrary ordinance, the other divinely 
adapted to man’s complicated maladies. In both cases 
the efficacy is the same. As one simple look at the ser- 
pent, however distant and however weak, brought an 
jnstantaneous cure, even so, real faith in the Lord Jesus, 
however tremulous, however distant—be it but real faith 
—brings certain and instant healing to the perishing soul, 
In a word, the consequences of disobedience are the same 
in both. Doubtless many bitten Israelites, galling as 
their case was, would reason rather than obey, would 
speculate on the absurdity of expecting the bite of a living 
serpent to be cured by looking at a piece of dead metal in 
the shape of one—speculate thus till they died. Alas! is 
not salvation by a crucified Redeemer subjected to like 
treatment? Has “the offence of the cross” yet ceased? 
(Cf, 2 Kings 5.12.) For Ged so loved, &¢.—What procla- 
mation of the Gospel has been so oft on the lips of mis- 
sionaries and preachers in every age since it was first ut- 
tered? what has sent such thrilling sensations through 
millions of mankind? what has been honoured to bring 
such multitudes to the feet of Christ? what to kindle in 
the cold and selfish breasts of mortals the fires of self- 
sacrificing love to mankind, as these words of transparent 
simplicity, yet overpowering majesty? The picture em- 
braces several distinct compartments: “THE WORLD’’— 
in its widest sense—ready “to perish;’ the immense 
“ LOVE OF Gop” to that perishing world, measurable only, 
and conceivable only, by the gift which it drew forth 
from Him; THE Girt itself—* He so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son,’ or, in the language of 
Paul, ‘‘ spared not His own Son” (Romans 8, 32), or in that 
addressed to Abraham when ready to offer Isaae on the 
altar, “withheld not His Son, His only Son, whom He 
loved” (Genesis 22. 16); the FRuirof this stupendous gitt— 
not only deliverance from impending ‘ perdilion,” but the 
vbestowal of everlasting life; and the MODE in which all 
takes effect—by “ believing’ on the Son. How would Nico- 
demus’ narrow Judaism become invisible in the blaze of 
this Sun of righteousness seen rising on “the world” with 
healing in His wings! 17-21. not to condemn, &¢c.—A 
statement of vast importance. Though “condemnation” 
is to many the issue of Christ’s mission (v. 19), it is not the 
object of His mission, which is purely a saving one. is 
not condemned—Having, immediately on his believing, 
‘‘passed from death unto life,” ch. 5. 24. condemned al- 
ready—Rejecting the one way of deliverance from that 
*eondemnation”’ which God gave His Son to remove, and 
so wilfully remaining condemned. this is the con- 
demnation, &c.—Emphatically so, revealing the con- 
demnation already existing, and sealing up under it 
those who will not be delivered from it, light is come 
into the world—in the Person of Him to whom Nico- 
demus was listening. lowed darkmess, &¢c.—This can 
only be known by the deliberate rejection of Christ, but 
that does fearfully reveal it, reprovwed—by detection. 
doeth truth—whose only object in life is to be and do 
what will bear the light. Therefore he loves and ‘‘comes 
to the light,” that all he is and does, being thus thorough- 
ly tested, may be seen to have nothing in it but what is 
divinely wrought and divinely approved. This is the 
“Tsraelite, indeed, im whom is no guile.” 

22-36. JESUS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD OF THE BAPTIST 
—His NOBLE TESTIMONY TO His MASTER, 22-24. land 
of Judea—The rural parts of that province, the foregoing 
sonversation being held in the capital. baptized—in the 
sense explained in ch. 4,2, AXmon,. . Salim—on the 
west of Jordan, (Cf. v. 26 with ch, 1, 28.) John not yet 
cast into prison—Hence it is plain that our Lord’s min- 
istry did not commence with the imprisonment of John, 
though, but for this, we should have drawn that inference 
from. Matthew 4, 12, &¢., and Mark's (1,14) express state- 
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ment, 25, 26. between some of—rather, ‘on the part of.’ 
and the Jews—rather (according to the best MSS.), “anda 
Jew.” about purifying—i, e., baptizing, the symbolical 
meaning of washing with water being put (as in ch, 2.6) 
for the act itself. As John and Jesus were the only 
teachers who baptized Jews, discussions might easily arise 
between the Baptist’s disciples and such Jews as declined 
to submit to that rite. Rabbi, &c,—' Master, this man 
tells us that He to whom thou barest such generous wit- 
ness beyond Jordan is requiting thy generosity by draw- 
ing all the people away to Himself. At this rate, thou 
shalt soon have no disciples at all,’ The reply to this is 
one of the noblest and most affeeting utterances that ever 
came from the lips of man, 27-30. A man, &c,—‘I do 
my heaven-prescribed work, and that is enough for me. 
Would you have me mount into my Master’s place? Said 
I not unto you, I am not the Christ? The Bride is not 
mine, why should the people stay with me? Mineitis to 
point the burdened to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world, to tell them there is Balm in Gilead, 
and a Physician there. And shall I grudge to see them, 
in obedience to the call, flying as a cloud, and as doves to 
their windows? Whose is the Bride but the Bridegroom's ? 
Enough for me to be the Bridegroom’s friend, sent by 
Him to negotiate the match, privileged to bring together 
the Saviour and those He is come to seek and to save, and 
rejoicing with joy unspeakable if I may but “stand and 
hear the Bridegroom’s voice,’”’ witnessing the blessed es- 
pousals, Say ye, then, they go from me to Him? Ye 
bring me glad tidings of great joy. He must increase, but 
I must decrease; this, my joy, therefore is fulfilled.’ A 
man can receive, &c.—‘ can assume nothing,’ i. e., law- 
fully and with any success; qg. d., Every man has his work 
and sphere appointed him from above. Even Christ 
Himself came under this law (Hebrews 5,4). 31-34. He 
that, &c,—Here is the reason why He must increase while 
all human teachers must decrease, The Master ‘cometh 
from above’’—descending from His proper element, the re- 
gion of those ‘*‘ heavenly things’’ which He came to reveal, 
and so, although mingling with men and things on the 
earth, is not “of the earth,’ either in Person or Word, 
The servants, on the contrary, springing of earth, are of 
the earth, and their testimony, even though Divine in au- 
thority, partakes necessarily of their own earthiness. (So 
strongly did the Baptist feel this contrast that the last 
clause just repeats the first.) It is impossible for a sharper 
line of distinction to be drawn between Christ and all hu- 
man teachers, even when divinely commissioned and 
speaking by the power of the Holy Ghost. And who does 
not perceive it? The words of prophets and apostles are 
undeniable and most precious truth; but in the words of 
Christ we hear a voice as from the exeellent Glory, the 
Eternal Word making Himself heard in our own flesh, 
whai he hath seen and heard—(See on », 11 and ch, 1.1%.) 
no man receiveth, &c.—John's disciples had said, “AU 
come to Him’ (v. 26), The Baptist here virtually says, 
Would it were so, but alas! they are next to “none.” 
[BENGEL.] They were far readier to receive himself, and 
obliged him to say, Iam not the Christ, and he seems 
pained at this. hath set to His seal, &c.—gives glory to 
God whose words Christ speaks, not as prophets and 
apostles by a partial communication of the Spirit tothem. 
for God giveth not the Spirit by measure—Here, again, 
the sharpest conceiyable line of distinction is drawn be- 
tween Christ and all human-inspired teachers: ‘They 
have the Spirit in a limited degree; but God giveth not[to 
Him] the Spirit by measure,’ It means the entire fulness 
of Divine life and Divine power, The present tense “ giv- 
eth,’ very aptly points out the permanent communica- 
tion of the Spirit by the Father to the Son, so that a con- 
stant flow and reflow of living power is to be understood, 
(Cf. ch, 1.51.) [OLSHAUSEN.] 35, 36. The Father loveth, 
&c.—See on Matthew 11, 27, where we have the “ delivering 
over of all things into the hands of the Son,” while here 
we have.the deep spring of that august act in the Father’s 
ineffable “love of the Son.’ hath everlasting life—already 
hath it. See on v.18 and ch, 5,24. shall not see life—The 
contrast here is striking; The one has already a life that 
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will endure for ever—the other not only has it not now, 
but shall never have it—never see it, abideth on him— 
It was on Him before, and not being removed inthe only 
possible way, by “believing on the Son,” it necessarily re- 
maineth on him! WV. B.—How flatly does this contradict 
the teaching of many in our day, that there neither was, 
nor is, anything in God against sinners which needed to 
be'removed by Christ, but only in men against God! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-42. CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA—THE 
SAMARITANS OF SYCHAR. 1-4. the Lord knew—not by 
report, but in the sense of ch. 2. 25, for which reason He is 
here styled ‘‘the Lord.”” Jesus baptized not—John being 
a servant baptized with his own hand; Christ as the Mas- 
ter, “baptizing with the Holy Ghost,” administered the 
outward symbol only through His disciples. left Judea 
—to avoid persecution, which at that early stage would 
have marred His work. departed into Galilee—by which 
time John had been cast into prison (Mark 1. 14). must 
needs go through Samaria—for a geographical reason, 
no doubt, as it lay straight in his way, but certainly not 
without a higher design. 5. cometh to—i.e., as far as: 
for He remained at some distance from it. Sychar—the 
“Shechem”’ of the Old Testament, about thirty-four miles 
from Jerusalem, afterwards called ‘‘ Neapolis,” and now 
“Nablous.” 6-8. wearied ... sat thus—i.e., ‘as you 
might fancy a weary man would;’ an instance of the 
graphic style of St. John. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.) 
In fact, this is perhaps the most human of all the scenes 
of our Lord’s earthly history. We seem to be beside Him, 
overhearing all that is here recorded, nor could any paint- 
ing of the scene on canvas, however perfect, do other 
than lower the conception which this exquisite narrative 
conveys to the devout and intelligent reader. But with 
all that is human, how much also of the Divine have we 
here, both blended in one glorious manifestation of the 
majesty, grace, pity, patience with which ‘tthe Lord” im- 
parts light and life to this unlikeliest of strangers, stand- 
ing midway between Jews and heathens. thesixth hour 
—noonday, reckoning from 6 A.M. From Song of Solomon 
1.7 we know, as from other sources, that the very flocks 
“rested at noon.” But Jesus, whose maxim was, “I must 
work the works of Him that sent me while it is day” (ch. 
9.4), seems to have denied Himself that repose, at least 
on’ this oceasion, probably that He might reach this well 
when He knew the woman would be there. Once there, 
however, He accepts the grateful ease of a seat on the 
patriarchal stone. But what music is that which I hear 
from His lips, ‘‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest” (Matthew 11. 28). 
Give me to drink—for the heat of a noonday sun had 
parched His lips. But “in the last, that great day of the 
feast,” Jesus stood and cried, saying, “If any man thirst 
let him come unto me and drink” (ch. 7. 37), 9-12. How 
is it that thou—not altogether refusing, yet wondering at 
so unusual a request from a Jew, as his dress and dialect 
would at once discover him to be, toa Samaritan, For, 
&c.—It is this national antipathy that gives point to the 
parable of the good Samaritan (Luke 10. 30, &c.), and the 
thankfulness of the Samaritan leper (Luke 17, 16,18), If 
thou knewest, &c.—q. d., ‘In Me thou seest only a peti- 
tioner to thee; but if thou knewest Who that Petitioner is, 
and the Gift that God is giving to men, thou wouldst have 
changed places with Him, gladly suing of Him living 
water—nor shouldst thou have sued in vain’ (gently 
reflecting on her for not immediately meeting His 
request). Art thou greater, &c.—already perceiving in 
this Stranger a claim tosome mysterious greatness. our 
father Jacob—for when it went well with the Jews they 
claimed kindred with them, as being descended from 
Joseph, but when misfortunes befel the Jews they dis- 
owned all connection with them. [JosEPHoUs, 9, 14, 3.]. 13, 
14, thirst agaim ...mever thirst, &c.—The contrast 
here is fundamental and all comprehensive. ‘This 
water” plainly means ‘this natural water and all satisfac- 
tions of a like earthly and perishable nature,’ Coming to us 
from without,and reaching only the superjicial parts of our 
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nature, they are soon spent, and need to be anew supplied 
as much as if we had never experienced them before, 
while the deeper wants of our being are not reached by 
them at all; whereas the “water” that Christ gives— 
spiritual life—is struck out of the very depths of our being, 
making the soul not a cistern, for holding water poured 
into it from without, but a fountain (the word had been 
better so rendered, to distinguish it from: the word ren- 
dered ‘‘well” in v.11), springing, gushing, bubbling up 
and flowing forth within us, ever fresh, ever living. The 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost as the Spirit of Christ is the 
secret of this life with all its enduring energies and satis- 
factions, as is expressly said (ch. 7. 87-39). “* Never thirst- 
ing,” then, means simply that such souls have the supplies 
at home. . into everlasting life—carrying the thoughts up 
from the eternal freshness and vitality of these waters to 
the great ocean in which they have their confluence, 
‘Thither may I arrive!’ [BENGEL.] 15-18. give me this 
water, &c.—This is not obtuseness—that is giving way—it 
expresses a wondering desire after she scarce knew what 
from this mysterious Stranger, call thy husband—now 
proceeding to arouse her slumbering conscience by laying 
bare the guilty life she was leading, and by the minute 
details which that life furnished, not only bringing her 
sin vividly up before her, but preparing her to receive in 
His true character that wonderful Stranger to whom her 
whole life, in its minutest particulars, evidently lay open. 
19, 20. Sir, I perceive, &c.—Seeing herself all revealed, 
does she now break down and ask what hopes there might 
be for one so guilty? Nay, her convictions have not 
reached that point yet. She ingeniously shifts the subject 
from a personal to a public question. It is not, ‘Alas, 
what a wicked lifeam I leading!’ but ‘Lo, what a wonder- 
ful prophet I got into conversation with ! He will be able 
to settle that interminable dispute between us and the 
Jews. Sir, you must know all about such matters—our 
fathers hold to this mountain here,’ pointing to Gerizim 
in Samaria, ‘as the divinely-consecrated place of worship, 
but ye Jews say that Jerusalem is the proper place—which 
of us is right?’ How slowly does the human heart sub- 
mit to thorough humiliation! (compare the prodigal; see 
on Luke 15.15). Doubtless our Lord saw through the 
fetch; but does He say, ‘That question is not the point 
just now, but have you been living in the way described, 
yeaor nay? Till this is disposed of I cannot be drawn 
into theological controversies.’ The Prince of preachers 
takes another method: He humours the poor woman, let- 
ting her take her own way, allowing her to lead while He 
follows—but thus only the more effectually gaining his 
object. He answers her question, pours light into her 
mind on the spirituality of all true worship, as of its glo- 
rious Object, and so brings her insensibly to the point at 
which He could disclose to her wondering mind Whom 
she was all the while speaking to. 21-24. Woman, &c, 
Here are three weighty pieces of information: (1.) ‘The 
point raised will very soon cease to be of any moment, for 
a total change of dispensation is about to come over the 
Church.’ (2.) ‘The Samaritans are wrong, not only as to 
the place, but the whole grounds and nature of their wor- 
ship, while in all these respects the truth lies with the 
Jews.’ (3.) ‘As God is a Spirit, so He both invites and de- 
mands a spiritual worship, and already allis in preparation 
for a spiritual economy, more in harmony with the true 
nature of acceptable service than the ceremonial worship 
by consecrated persons, place, and times, which God for a 
time has seen meet to keep up till fulness of the time 
should come,’ neither in this mountain’ nor at Jeru= 
salem—i. e., exclusively. (Malachi 1, 11; 1 Timothy 2. 8.) 
worship the Father—She had talked simply of “ wor- 
ship;’’ our Lord brings up before her the great OBJECT 
of all acceptable worship—“ THE FATHER.” Ye worship 
ye know not what—without any revealed authority, and 
so very much in the dark. In this sense, the Jews knew 
what they were about, But the most glorious thing here is 
the reason assigned, ‘For SALVATION IS OF THE JEWS,” 
intimating to her that Salvation was not a thing left to be 
reached by any one who might vaguely desire it of a God 
of mercy, but something that had been revealed, prepared, 
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deposited with a particular people, and must be sought in 
connection with, and as issuing from them; and that people 
“the Jews.” hour cometh and now is—evidently mean- 
ing her to understand that thisnew economy was in some 
sense being set up while He was talking to her, a sense 
which would in a few minutes so far appear, when He 
told her plainly He was the Christ. 25, 26. I know Mes-= 
sias cometh ... when He is come, &c.—If we take our 
Lord’s immediate disclosure of Himself, in answer to this, 
as the proper key toits meaning to His ear, we can hardly 
doubt that the woman was already «all but prepared for even 
this startling announcement, Which indeed she seems (from 
v, 29) to have already begun to suspect by His revealing 
her to herself, Thus quickly, under so matchless a 
Teacher, was she brought up from her sunken condition 
to a frame of mind and heart capable of the noblest reve- 
lations. tell us all thimgs—an expectation founded prob- 
ably on Deuteronomy 18, 15. I that speak... am he— 
He scarce ever said anything like this to His own people, 
the Jews. He had magnified them to the woman, and yet 
to themsélves Heis tothe last far more reserved than 
to her—proving rather than plainly éelling them He was 
the Christ. But what would not have been safe among 
them was safe enough with her, whose simplicity at this 
stage of the conversation appears from the sequel te have 
become perfect. What now will the woman say? We 
listen, the scene has changed, a new party arrives, the 
disciples have been to Sychar, at some distance, to. buy 
bread, and on their return are astonished at the com- 
pany their Lord has been holding in their absence. 27. 
marvelled that he talked with the woman—It never 
probably occurred to them to marvel that He talked 
with themselves; yet in His eye, as the sequel shows, 
He was quite as nobly employed. How poor, if not 
false, are many of our most plausible estimates! mone 
said... Whatt... Whyt—awed by the spectacle, 
and thinking there must be something under it. 28-30. 
left her water-pot— How exquisitely natural! The 
presence of strangers made her feel that it was time for 
her to withdraw, and He who knew what was in her 
heart, and what she was going to the city to do, let her 
go without exchanging a word with her in the hearing 
of others. Their interview was too sacred, and. the effect 
on the woman too overpowering (not to speak of His 
own deep emotion) to allow of its being continued. But 
this one artless touch—that she “left her water-pot”— 
speaks volumes. The living water was already begin- 
ning to spring up within her; she found that man doth 
not live by bread nor by water only, and that there was 
a water of wondrous yirtue that raised people above 
meat and drink, and the vessels that held them, and all 
human things. In short, she was transported, forgot 
everything but One; and her heart running over with the 
tale she had to tell,she hastens homeand pours it out. 
Is not this the Christ—The form of the question (in the 
Greek) is a distant, modest way of only half insinwating 
what it seemed hardly fitting for her to affirm; nor does 
she refer to what He said of Himself, but solely to His 
disclosure to her of the particulars of her own life. they 
went out, &¢c.—How different from the Jews! and richly 
was their openness to conviction rewarded. 31-38. means 
time—i, e., while the woman was away. Master, eat— 
Fatigue and thirst we saw He felt; here is revealed an- 
other of our common infirmities to which the Lord was 
subject—hunger. meat ye know not of—What spirit- 
uality of mind! ‘I have been eating all th’s while, and 
such food as ye dream not of.’ What can that be? they 
ask each other; have any supplies been brought Him in 
our absence? He knows what they are saying though 
He hears it not. My meat is, &c.—‘ A Servant here to 
fulfil a prescribed work, to do and to jinish that is meat” 
to Me; and of this, while you were away, I have had my 
fill. And of what does He speak thus? Of the conde- 
scension, pity, patience, wisdom He had been laying out 
upon one sow—a very humble woman, and in some re- 
spects repulsive too! But He had gained her,and through 
her was going to gain more, and lay perhaps the founda- 
tions of a great work in the country of Sarnaria; and this 
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filled His whole soul, and raised Him above the sense of 
natural hunger (Matthew 4.4). yet four months, and 
then harvest—g.d., ‘In current speech, ye say thus at 
this season; but lift up your eyes and look upon those 
fields in the light of another husbandry, for lo! in that 
sense, they are even now white to harvest, ready for the 
sickle.’ The simple beauty of this language is only sur- 
passed by the glow of holy emotion in the Redeemer’s 
own soul which it expresses. It refers to the ripeness of 
these Sycharites for accession to Him, and the joy of this 
great Lord of the reapers over the anticipated ingather- 
ing. Oh could we but so “ lift up our eyes and look” upon 
many fields abroad and at home, which to dull sense 
appear unpromising, as He beheld those of Samaria, 
what movements, as yet scarce in embryo, and aeces- 
sions to Christ, as yet seemingly far distant, might we 
not discern as quite near at hand, and thus, amidst difi- 
culties and discouragements too much for nature to sus- 
tain, be cheered—as our Lord Himself was in. circam- 
stances far more overwhelming—with ‘songs in.» the 
night!” he that reapeth, &c.—As our Lord could not 
mean that the reaper only, and not the sower, received 
“‘ wages,’ in the sense of personal reward for his work, the 
“wages” here can be no other than the joy of having 
such a harvest to gather in—the joy of “gathering fruit 
unto life eternal,’ rejoice together—The blessed issue 
of the whole ingathering is the interest alike of the sower 
as of the reaper; it is no more the fruit of the last opera- 
tion than of the first; and just as there can be no reaping 
without previous sowing, so have those servants. of 
Christ, to whom is assigned the pleasant task of merely 
reaping the spiritual harvest, no work to do, and no joy 
to taste, that has not been prepared to their hand by the 
toilsome and often thankless work of their predecessors 
in the field. The joy, therefore, of the great harvest festivity 
will be the common joy of all who have taken any part in the 
work from the first operation to the last. (See Deuteronomy 
16, 11, 14; Psalm 126.6; Isaiah 9. 3.) What encouragement 
is here for those ‘fishers of men’’ who * have toiled all 
the night” of their official life, and, to human appear- 
ance, ‘“‘have taken nothing!’ I sent yen, &c.—The I 
is emphatic—I, the Lord of the whole harvest: “sent 
you,” points to their past appointment to the apostle- 
ship, though it has reference only to their future dis- 
charge of it, for they had nothing to do with the present 
ingathering of the Sycharites. ye bestowed no labour— 
meaning that much of their future success would arise 
from the preparation already made for them. See on v, 42, 
others laboured—Referring to the Old Testament labour- 
ers, the Baptist, and by implication Himself, though He 
studiously keeps this'in the background, (hat the line of 
distinction between Himself and all His servants might not be 
lost sight of. ‘Christ represents Himself as the Husband- 
man [rather the Lord of the labourers], who has the direc- 
tion both of the sowing and of the harvest, who commis- 
sions all the agents—those of the Old Testament as well 
as of the New—and therefore does not stand on a level 
with either the sowers or the reapers.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 
39-42. many believed, &c.—The truth of v, 35 begins to 
appear. These Samaritans were the foundation of the 
Church afterwards built up there. No miracle appears 
to have been wrought there [but unparalleled supernat- 
ural knowledge displayed]: ‘‘we have heard Him our- 
selves”? sufficed to raise their faith to a point never at- 
tained by the Jews, and hardly as yet by the disciples-- 
that He was “the Saviour of the world.’ [ALFORD,] 
‘This incident is further remarkable as a rare instance 
of the Lord’s ministry producing an awakening on a large 
scale.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] abode two days—Two precious 
days, surely, to the Redeemer Himself! Unsought, He 
had come to His own, yet Hisown received Him not: now 
those who were not His own had come to Him, been won 
by Him,and invited Him totheir town that others might 
share with them in the benefit of His wonderful ministry, 
Here, then, would He solace His already wounded spirit 
and have in this outfield village triumph of His grace,a 
sublime foretaste of the inbringing of the whole Gentile 
world into the Church, ; 
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» 43-54. SECOND GALILEAN MIRACLE—HEALING OF THE 
COoURTIER’S SON, 43, 44, After two days—til., ‘the two 
days’ of His stay at Sychar, For Jesus testified, &c.— 
This verse has occasioned much discussion. For it seems 
Strange, if ‘‘His own country” here means, Nazareth, 
which was in Galilee, that it should be said He came to 
Galilee because in one of its towns He expected no good 
reception. But all will be simple and natural if we fill 
up the statement thus: ‘He went into the region of Gali- 
lee, but not, as might have been expected, to that part 
of it called ‘‘ His own country,’’ Nazareth (see Mark 6. 4; 
Luke 4. 24), for He acted on the maxim which. He oft. re- 
peated, that a prophet,’ &c. 45. received— welcomed’ 
Him, having seen. ., at the feast—proud, perhaps, of 
their Countryman’s wonderful works at Jerusalem, and 
possibly won by this circumstance to regard His claims as 
at least worthy of respectful investigation. Even this our 
Lord did not despise, for saving conversion often begins in 
less than this (so Zaccheus, Luke 19. 3, &c.), for they also 
went—i. e., it was their practice to go up to the feast, 46, 
47. nobleman — courtier, king’s servant, or one con- 
nected with a royal housebold; such as Chuza (Luke 8. 8), 
or Manaen (Acts 13, 1), heard that Jesus was come out 
of Judea— where he had doubtless seen or heard what 
things Jesus had done at Jerusalem’ (v. 45), [BENGEL.] 
come down—for Capernaum was down on the north-west 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. 48-54. Except ye see signs, 
&e.—He did believe, both as his coming and his urgent 
entreaty show; but how imperfectly we shall see; and 
our Lord would deepen his faith by such a blunt and 
seemingly rough answer as He made to Nicodemus. 
Come down ere my child die—' While we talk, the case 
is atits crisis, and if thou come not instantly, all is over’ 
This was faith, but partial, and our Lord would perfect it. 
The man cannot believe the eure could be wrought with- 
out the Physician coming tothe patient—the thought of 
such a thing evidently never occurred to him. But Jesus 
willin a moment bring him up fothis. Go thy way; 
thy son liveth—Both effects instantaneously followed :— 
“The man believed the word,’ and the cure, shooting 
quicker than lightning from Cana to Capernaum, was felt 
by the dying youth. In token of faith, the father takes his 
leave of Christ—in the circumstances this evidenced full 
faith. The servants hasten to convey the joyful tidings 
to the anxious parent, whose faith now only wants one 
confirmation, ‘“* When began he to amend?’’ “ Yester- 
day, at the seventh hour, the fever left him’’—the very 
hour in which was uttered that great word, ‘‘Thy son 
liveth!’ So ‘‘himself believed and his whole house.” He 
had believed before this, first very imperfectly; then with 
assured confidence of Christ’s word; but now with a faith 
crowned by “sight.” And the wave rolled from the head 
to the members of his household, ‘To-day is salvation 
come to this howse’’ (Luke 19.9); and no mean house this! 
second miracle Jesus did—i, c., in Cana; done “after he 
came out of Judea,” as the former before. 
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Ver, 1-47. THe ImMporenr MAN HEALED—DISCOURSE 
OcCASIONED BY THE PERSECUTION ARISING THEREUPON. 
1. a feast of the Jews—What feast? No question has 
more divided the Harmonists of the Gospels, and the du- 
ration of our Lord’s ministry may be said to hinge on it. 
For if, as the majority have thought (until of late years) 
it was a Passover, His ministry lasted three and a half 
years; if not, probably a year less. Those who are dis- 
satisfied with the. Passoyer-view all differ among 
themselves what other feast it was, and some of the most 
acute think there are no grounds for deciding, In our 
judgment the evidence is in favour ofits being a Passover, 
but the reasons cannot be stated here. 2, 3. Sheep [mar- 
ket]—The supplement should be (as in Afargin) ‘sheep 
{gate), mentioned Nehemiah 3. 1, 32, Bethesda—i. e., 
‘house (place) of mercy,’ from the cures wrought there. 
five porches—for sheiter to the patients. impotent—or 
infirm, 4, An angel, &c.—This miracle differed in two 
points from all other miracles recorded in Scripture: (1.) 
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It was not one, but a sacecession of miracles periodically 
wrought; (2,) As it was only wrought “when the waters 
were troubled,” so only upon one patient at a time, 
and that the patient ‘‘who first stepped in after the 
troubling of the waters.’”? But this only the more unde- 
niably fixed its miraculous character. We have heard of 
many waters having a medicinal virtue; but what water 
was ever known to cure instantaneously a single disease? 
And who ever heard of any water curing all, even*the 
most diverse diseases—‘“ blind, halt, withered ’’—alike? 
Above all, who ever heard of such a thing being done 
“only at a certain season,” and most singularly of all, 
doing it only to the first person who stepped in after the 
moving of the waters? Any of these peculiarities—much 
more all taken together—must have proclaimed the su- 
pernatural character of the cures wrought. (If the text 
here be genuine, there can be no. doubt of the miracle, as 
there were multitudes living when this Gospel was pub- 
lished who, from their own knowledge of Jerusalem, 
could have exposed the falsehood of the Evangelist, if ne 
such cure had been known there. The want of v.4and 
part of v.3 in some good MSS., and the use of some un- 
usual words in the passage, are more easily accounted 
for than the evidence in their favour if they were not 
originally in the text, Indeed v,7 is unintelligible with- 
out v. 4, The internal evidence brought against it is 
merely the wnlikelihood of such a miracle—a principle 
which will carry us a great deal farther if we allow it to 
weigh against positive evidence.) 5-9. thirty-eight 
years—but not all that time at the pool. This was prob- 
ably the most pitiable ofall the cases, and therefore selected, 
saw him lie and knew, &c.—As He doubtless visited the 
spot just to perform this cure, so He knows where to fina 
His patient, and the whole previous history of his case (ch. 
2.25), Wilt thou be made whole t—Could any one doubt 
that a sick man would like to be made whole, or that the 
patients came thither, and this man had returned again 
and again, justin hope of a cure? But our Lord asked 
the question. (1.) To fasten attention upon Himself; (2.) 
By making him detail his case to deepen in him the feel- 
ing of entire helplessness; (3.) By so singular a question 
to beget in his desponding heart the hope of acure. (Cf 
Mark 10. 51.) Sir, Lhave no man, &c.—Instead of saying 
he wished to be cured, he just tells with piteous simplicity 
how fruitless had veen all his efforts to obtain it, and how 
helpless and all but hopeless he was. Yet not quite. For 
here he is at the. pool, waiting on. Itseemed of no use; 
nay, only tantalizing—*t While Iam coming, another step- 
peth down before me’’—the fruit was snatched from his 
lips. Yet he will not go away. He may get nothing by 
staying, he may drop into his grave ere he get into the 
pool; but by going from the appointed, Divine way of 
healing, he can get.nothing. Wait therefore he will, wait 
he does, and when Christ comes to heal him, lo! he is 
waiting histurn. What an attilude for a sinner at Mercy’s 
gate! The man's hopes seemed low enough ere Christ 
came to him. He might have said, just before ‘Jesus 
passed by that way,’ ‘This is nouse; I’ll never getin; 
let me die at home.’ Then all had been lost. But he held 
on, and his perseverance was rewarded with a glorious 
cure. Probably some rays of hope darted into his heart 
as he told his tale before those Eyes whose glance meas- 
ured his whole case, But the word of command consum- 
mates his preparation to receive the cure, and instanta- 
neously works it, Rise, take up thy bed, &c.—‘‘ [mme- 
diately’ he did so. ‘‘He spake and it was done.’ The 
slinging of his portable couch over his shoulders was de- 
signed to show the perfection of the cure. the same day 
was the sabbath—beyond all doubtithis was intentional, 
as in so many other healings, in order that when opposi- 
tion arose on this account men might be compelled to 
listen to His claims and His teaching, 10-16. The Jews 
—i, e., those in authority. See on ch.1,19,. It is not lawful 
to carry thy bed—a glorious testimony to the cure, as 
instantaneous and complete, from the lips of the most pre- 
judiced! (And what a contrast does it, as all our Lord's 
miracles, present to the bungling miracles of the Church 
of Rome!) In ordinary circumstances, the rulers had the 
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law on their side. (Nehemiah 13.15; Jeremiah 17/21.) But 
‘when the man referred them to “Him that had made him 
whole” as his authority, the argument was resistless, 
Yet they ingeniously parried the thrust, asking him, not 
who had “ made him whole’”’—that would havecondemned 
themselves and defeated their purpose—but who had bid- 
den him “ take up his bed and walk,” in other words, who 
had dared to order a breach of the sabbath? 
we were looking after him—thus hoping to shake the 
man’s faith in his Healer. he that was healed wist not, 
&c.—That some one, with unparalleled generosity, tender- 
ness and power, had done it, the man knew well enough: 
but as he had never heard of Him before, so he disap- 
peared too quickly forany inquiries. conveyed Himself 
away—or ‘slipped out’ of the crowd that had gathered to 
avoid both hasty popularity and precipitate hatred. 
(Matthew 12. 14-19.) findeth him in the temple—saying, 
perhaps, ‘I will go into thy house with burnt offerings, I 
will pay my vows which my lips have uttered and my 
mouth hath spoken when I was in trouble.” (Psalm 66. 
18, 14.) Jesus, there Himself for His own ends, “ findeth 
him there’’—not all accidentally, be assured. Sin no more, 
&c.—a glimpse this of the reckless life he had probably 
led before his thirty-eight years’ infirmity had come upon 
him, and which not improbably had brought on, in the 
just judgment of God, his chronic complaint. Fearful 
illustration this of “the severity of God,” but glorious 
manifestation of our Lord’s insight into “what was in 
man.” The man departed and told, &¢.—little thinking 
how unwelcome his grateful and eager testimony would 
be. ‘The darkness received not the light which was pour- 
ing its rays upon it,’ John 1.5, ll. [OLSHAUSEN,.] because 
he had done these things on the sabbath-day—W bat to 
these hypocritical religionists was the doing of the most 
glorious and beneficent’ miracles, compared with the 
atrocity of doing them on the sabbath-day! Having 
given them this handle, on purpose to raise the first public 
controversy with them, and thus open a fitting opportu- 
nity of laying His claims before them, He rises at once to 
the whole height of them, in a statement which for gran- 
deur and terseness exceeds almost any thing that ever 
afterwards fell from Him, at least to His enemies, 17, 
18. My Father worketh hitherto and I work—The J” 
is emphatic; g. d., ‘The creative and conservative activity 
of My Father has known no sabbath-cessation from the 
beginning until now, and that is the law of My working.’ 
God was his Father—lit., ‘his own (or peculiar) Father,’ 
asin Romans 8. 32. The addition is their own, but a very 
proper one. making himself equal with God—rightly 
gathering this to be His meaning, not from the mere 
words ‘‘ My Father,’’ but from His claim of right to act as 
His Father did in the like high sphere, and by the same 
law of ceaseless activity in that sphere. And as, instead 
of instantly disclaiming any such meaning—as He must 
have done if it was false—He positively sets His seal to it 
in the following verses, merely explaining how consistent 
such claim was with the prerogatives of His Father, it is 
beyond all doubt that we have here an assumption of 
peculiar personal Sonship, or participation in the Father’s 
essential nature, 19,20. the Son can do nothing of 
himself—i. e., apart from and in rivalry of the Father, as 
they supposed. The meaning is, ‘The Son can have no 
sepatate interest or action trom the-Father.’ for what 
things, &c.—q. d.,‘On the contrary, whatever the Father 
doeth that same doeth the Son,’ likewise—in the like 
manner.’ What claim to absolute equality with the 
Father could exceed this: not only to do the same things, 
but todo them as the Father does them? Father loveth 
... and showeth him all, &c.—As love has no conceéal- 
ments, so it results trom the perfect fellowship and mu- 
tual endearment of the Father and the Son (see on ch, 1. 
1, 18), Whose interests are one, even as their nature, that 
the Father communicates to the Son all His counsels, 
and what has been thus shown to the Son is by Him exe- 
cuted in His mediatorial character. ‘With the Father, 
doing is willing ; it is only the Son who aets in Time.’ [AL- 
FORD.| Three things here are clear: (1.) The personal dis- 
tinctions in the Godhead. (2.) Unity of actwon among the 
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Christ, answering, Showeth who He ts. 


Persons results from unity of nature. (3.) Their oneness 
of interest is no unconscious or involuntary thing, but a 
thing of glorious consciousness, will, and love, of which the 


‘Persons themselves are the proper Objects. show him 


greater things, &c.—referring to what He goes on to meu- 
tion (v. 21-31), comprised in two great words, LrrE aud 
JUDGMENT, which STIER beautifully calls God’s Regalia. 
Yet these Christ says the Father and He do in common, 
21-23. raiseth the dead and quickeneth them—one act 
in two stages. This is His absolute prerogative as God. 
so the Son quickeneth—i, ¢., raiseth up and quickeneth, 
whom He will—not only doing the same Divine act, but 
doing it as the result of His own will, even as the Father 
does it, This statement is of immense importance in re- 
lation to the miracles of Christ, distinguishing them 
trom similar miracles of prophets and apostles, who 
as human instrumenis were employed to perform super- 
natural actions, while Christ did all as the Father’s com- 
missioned Servant indeed, but in the exercise of His own ab- 
solute right of action. For the Father judgeth no man, 
&e.—rather, ‘ For neither doth the Father judge any man,’ 
implying that the same “thing was meant in the former 
verse of the quickening of the dead”’—both acts being 
done, not by the Father and the Son, as though twiee 
done, but by the Father through the Son as His volun- 
tary Agent. all judgment—judgment in its most com- 
prehensive sense, or as we should say, all administra-~ 
tion. honour the Sonas, , . the Father—As he who be- 
lieves that Christ in the foregoing verses has given a true 
account of His relation to the Father must of necessity 
hold Him entitled to the same honour as the Father, so He 
here adds that it was the Father's express intention in 
making over all judgment to the Son, that men sheuld 
thus honour Him, honoureth not the Father, &c.—does 
not do it in fact, whatever he may imagine, and will be 
held as not doing it by the Father Himself, who will ac- 
cept no homage which is not accorded to His own Son. 
24. believeth on Him that sent me—i, e., believeth in him 
as having sent Me, gq. d., I have spoken of the Son's right 
not only to heal the sick but to raise from the dead, and 
quicken whom He will: And now I say unto you, That 
life-giving operation has already passed upon all who receive 
my words asthe Sent of the Father on the great errand of 
mercy. hath everlasting life—immediately on his be- 
lieving (ef. ech, 3.18; 1 John 5. 12, 13). is passed—thath 
passed over’ “trom death unto life.’ Whata transition! 
Cf. 1 John 3,14, 25-29. the hour cometh—in its whole 
fulness, at Pentecost. and now is—in its beginnings, 
the dead—the spiritually dead, as is clear from », 28, Here 
He rises from the calmer phrase ‘‘ hearing his word” (v. 24), 
to the grander expression, “hearing the voice of the Son of 
God,” to signify that as it finds men in a dead condition, so 
it carries with it a reswrrection-power. shall live—in the 
sense of v.24. given to the Son, &c.—Does this refer to the 
essential life of the Son before all timie (ch. 1. 4) fas most of 
the Fathers, and OLSHAUSEN, STIER, ALFORD, &c., among 
the moderns], or to the purpose of God that this essen- 
tial life should reside in the Person of the Incarnate Son, 
and be manifested thus to the world? [CALYIN, LUCKE, 
LUTHARD?, &¢c.) The question is as difficult as the sub- 
jectis high. But as all that Christ says of His essential 
relation to the Father is intended to explain and exalt 
his mediatorial functions, so the one seems in our Lord’s 
own mind and language mainly the starting-point of 
the other, because he is the Son of man—This seems to 
confirm the last remark, that what Christ had properly 
in view was the indwelling of the Son’s essential life in 
humanity as the great theatre and medium of Divine dis- 
play, in both the great departments of His work—Jife- 
giving and judgment, The appointment of a Judge in our 
own nature is one of the most beautiful arrangements of 
Divine wisdom in redemption. Marvel not at this—this 
committal of all judgment to the Son of man. for thehour 
is coming—He adds not in this case (as in v. 25), “and now 
is,’ because this was not to be till the close of the whole 
dispensation of mercy. resurrection of life—i, ¢., ‘to life’ 
everlasting. (Matthew 25, 46.) of damnation—It would 
have been harsh tosay ‘the resurrection of death,’ though 
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that is meant, for sinners rise from death to death. [BEN- 
SEI] The resurrection of both classes is an exercise of 
sovereign authority ; but in the one case it isan actof grace, 
in the other of justice. (Cf. Daniel 12. 2, from which the 
language is taken.) How awfully grand are these unfold- 
ings of His dignity and authority from the mouth of 
Christ Himself! And they are all in the third person; in 
what follows He resumes the first person. 30-32. of mine 
own self do nothing—i. e., apart from the Father, or in 
any interest than my own. (See on v, 19.) as I, hear—q. 
d., ‘My judgments are all anticipated in the bosom of my 
Father, to which I have immediate access, and by me 
only responded to and reflected. They cannot therefore 
err, as I live for one end only, to carry into effect the will 
of Him that sent me. If I witness of myself—standing 
alone, and setting up any separate interest. There is 
another—i. e., the Father, as is plain from the connection. 
How brightly the distinction of the Persons shines out 
here! and I know that the witness, &c.—‘This is the 
Son’s testimony to the Father’s truth (see ch, 7. 28; 8. 26, 
59). It testifies to the full consciousness on the part of the 
Son, even.in the days of His humiliation, of the righteous- 
ness of the Father.’ [ALFoRD.] And thus hecheered His 
spirit under the cloud of human opposition which was 
already gathering over His head, 33-35. Ye sent unto 
John—(See ch. 1. 19, &c.) receive not test... from men 
_—i.e., depend not on human testimony. but... that 
ye may be saved—‘I refer to him merely to aid your 
salvation,’ He was a burning and a shining light—liz., 
‘the burning and shining lamp’ (or torch) :—gq. d., ‘the 
great light of his day,’ Christ is never called by the hum- 
ble word here applied ‘to John—a light-bearer—studiously 
used to distinguish him from his Master, but ever the Light 
in the most absolute sense. See on.ch. 1.6. willing for 
a season—i., c., till they saw that it pointed whither they 
were not prepared to go. to rejoice in his light—There 
.is a play of irony here, referring to the hollow delight 
with which his testimony tickled them, 36-38. I have 
greater witness—rather, ‘The witness which I have is 
greater,’ the works... bear witness of me—not sim- 
ply as miracles nor even as a miracle of mercy, but these 
miracles, as He did them, with a will and a power, a majesty 
and a grace manifestly His own, The Father himself 
hath borne witness of me—not referring, probably, to 
the yoice of His baptism, but (as seems from what fol- 
lows) to the testimony of the Old Testament Scripture. 
(CALVIN, LUCKE, MEYER, LUTHARDT, &c.] neither heard 
his voice, &c.—never recognized him in this character. 
The words are ‘designedly mysterious, like many others 
which our Lord uttered.’ [STIER.] not his word abiding 
in you—passing now from the Witness to the testimony 
borne by him in “the lively oracles:” both were alike 
strangers to their breasts, as was evidenced by their re- 
jecting Him to whom all that witness was borne, 39-42. 
Search the Scriptures, &c.—gq. d., ‘In the Scriptures ye 
find your charter of eternal life; go search them then, 
and you will find that I am the Great Burden of their 
testimony; yet ye will not come to Me for that life eternal 
which you profess to find there, and of which they tell 
you. I am the appointed Dispenser.’ (Cf, Acts 17. 11, 12.) 
How touching and gracious are these last words! Ob- 
serve here (1.) The honour which Christ gives to the Serip- 
tures, as a record which all have a right and are bound to 
search—the reverse of which the Church of Rome teaches; 
(2.) The opposite extreme is, resting in the mere Book, 
without the living Christ, to direct the soul to Whom is its 
main useandchiefest glory. I receive not honour from 
men—contrasting His own end with theirs, which was 
to obtain human applause. not the love of God in you— 
which would inspire you with a single desire to know 
His mind and will, and yield yourselves to it, in spite of 
prejudice and regardless of consequences, 42-47. If an- 
other shall come, &c.—How strikingly has this been 
verified in the history of the Jews! ‘From the time of 
the true Christ to our time, sixty-four false Christs have 
been reckoned by whom they have been deceived.’ [BEN- 
GEL.| How can ye believe? &c,—(See on v. 40, 41.) The 
“will not” of v.40, and ‘‘canro#”’ here are just. different 
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features of the same awful state of the human heart, Do 
not think I will accuse you—g, d., ‘My errand hither is 
not to collect evidence to condemn. you at God’s bar,’ 
one that judgeth you, Moses, &c.—g. d., ‘Alas! that will 
be too well done by another, and him the object of all 
your religious boastings—Moses,’ here put for ‘the Law,” 
the basis of the Old Testament Scriptures. he wrote of 
me—‘an important testimony to the subject of the whole 
Pentateuch—“of Me.’’’ [ALFORD.] If ye believe not, 
&c.—(See on Luke 16, 31.) his writings ... my words— 
aremarkable contrast, not. absolutely exalting Old Testa- 
ment Seripture above His own words, but pointing to the 
office of those venerable documents to prepare Christ’s 
way, to the necessity universally felt for docwmentary tes- 
timony in revealed religion, and perhaps (as STIER, adds) 
to the relation which the comparative “ letter’ of the Old 
Testament holds to the more flowing “ words”’ of “ spirit 
and life’? which characterize the New Testament, 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-13, Five THOUSAND MIRACULOUSLY FED, (See 
on Mark 6, 31-44.) 3..a mountain—somewhere in. that 
hilly range which skirts the, east side of the lake. 4. 
Passover ... was nigh—but for the reason mentioned, 
ch. 7.1, Jesus kept away from it, remaining in Galilee. 

14-21, JESUS WALKS ON THE SEA. See also on Mark 6. 
45-56. 14, 15. that prophet—(See on ch.1, 21.) 15. de- 
parted to a mountain himself alone—(1.) to rest, which 
He came to this ‘‘desert place” on purpose to do before 
the miracle of the loaves, but could not for the multi- 
tude that followed Him (see on Mark 6.31); and (2.).‘“‘to 
pray,’ Matthew 14, 23; Mark 6, 46, But from His moun- 
tain-top He kept watching the ship (see;on v, 18), and 
doubtless prayed both for them, and with a view to the 
new manifestation which He was to give them of, His 
glory. 16, 17. when even was come—(See on Mark 
6. 35.) entered into a ship— constrained’ to do so by 
their Master (Matthew 14, 22; Mark 6, 45), in order to put 
an end to the misdirected excitement in His favour (v. 
15), into which the, disciples themselves may have been 
somewhat drawn. The word ‘constrained’’ implies re- 
luctance on their part, perhaps from unwillingness to 
part with their Master and embark at night, leaving Him 
alone on the mountain. went—rather, ‘were proceed- 
ing,’ towards Capernaum—Mark says (6. 45), “unto 
Bethsaida,’’ meaning, ‘‘Bethsaida. of Galilee’ (ch. 12. 21), 
on the west side of the lake. The place they left was of 
the same name (see on Mark 6, 31), Jesus was not come 
to them—They probably lingered in hopes of His still 
joining them, and so let the darkness come on, 18, 19. 
sea arose, &c.—and they were ‘‘now in the midst of it” 
(Matthew 14, 24). Mark adds the graphic and touching 
particular, “He saw them toiling in rowing”’ (6. 48), put- 
ting forth all their strength to buffet the waves and bear 
on against a head wind, but to little effect. He saw this 
from His mountain-top, and through the darkness of the 
night, for His heart was all with them; yet would He not 
go to their relief till His own time came, they see Jesus 
—‘about the fourth watch of the night’ (Matthew.14 
25; Mark 6, 48), or between three and six in the morn- 
ing. walking on the sea—What Job (9, 8) celebrates as 
the distinguishing prerogative of Gop, ‘‘WHO ALONE 
spreadeth out the heavens, and TREADETH UPON THE 
WAVES OF THE SEA’’—what AGUR challenges as GOD’ 3 un- 
approachable prerogative, to ‘GATHER THE WIND IN His 
FISTS, and BIND THE WATERS IN A GARMENT’ (Proverbs 
30. 4)—lo! this is here done in jlesh, by “‘ THE SON OF MAN.” 
drawing nigh to the ship—yet as though He ‘would have 
passed by them,” Mark 6, 48 (cf, Luke 24. 28; Genesis 18. 3.5; 
82, 24-26), they were afraid—‘cried out for fear’ (Mat- 
thew i4. 26), “supposing it had been a spirit’’ (Mark 6, 49). 
He would appear to them at first likea dark moving speck 
upon the waters; then as a human figure, but—in the 
dark tempestuous sky, and not dreaming that it could be 
their Lord—they take it for aspirit, (How often thus we 
miseall our chiefest mercies—not only thinking them dis- 
tant when they are near, but. thinking the best the 
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worst!) 20. It is I; be not afraid—Matthew and Mark 
give before these exhilarating words, that to them well- 
known one, “ Be of good cheer!’ 21. Willingly received 
him into the ship—their first fears being now converted 
into wonder and delight. and immediately the ship 
was at the land—This additional miracle, for as such it 
is manifestly related, is recorded here alone, Yet all that 
is meant seems to be that as the storm was suddenly 
calmed, so the little bark—propelled by the secret power 
of the Lord of Nature now sailing in it—glided through 
the now unruffled waters, and while they were wrapt in 
wonder at what had happened, not heeding their rapid 
motion, was found at port, to their still further surprise. 
22-71. JESUS, FOLLOWED BY THE MULTITUDES To CAPER- 
NAUM, DISCOURSES TO THEM IN THE SYNAGOGUE OF THE 
BREAD OF LIFE—EFFECT OF THIS ON TWO CLASSES OF THE 
Discretes. 22-24. These verses are a little involved, 
from the Evangelist’s desire to mention every circum- 
stance, however minute, that might call up the scene as 
vividly to the reader as it stood before his own view. The 
day following—the miracle of the loaves, and the stormy 
night; the day on which they landed at Capernaum, the 
people which stood on the other side of the sea—not 
the whole multitude that had been fed, but only such of 
them as remained over night about the shore, i. e., on the 
east side of the lake; for we are supposed to have come, 
with Jesus and his disciples in the ship, to the west side, 
to Capernaum, saw that there was none other boat 
there, &c.—The meaning is, the people had observed that 
there had been only one boat on the east side where they 
were, namely, the one in which the disciples had crossed 
at night to the other, the west side, and they had also ob- 
served that Jesus had not gone on board that boat, but 
His disciples had put off without Him: “ Howbeit,” adds 
the Evangelist, in a lively parenthesis, “there came other 
boats from Tiberias” (which lay near the south-west coast 
of the lake), whose passengers were part of the multitude 
that had followed Jesus to the east side, and been mirac- 
ulously fed; these boats were fastened somewhere (says 
the Evangelist) “nigh unto the place where they did eat 
bread, after that the Lord had given thanks’’—thus he 
refers to the glorious “miracle of the loaves’—and now 
they were put in requisition to convey the people back 
again to the west side. For when “the people saw that 
Jesus was not there, neither his disciples, they also took 
shipping (in these boats)and came to Capernaum, seeking 
for Jesus.” 25. when they found him on the other 
side (at Capernaum) they said, &e.—astonished at His 
being there, and wondering how he could have accom- 
plished it, whether by land or water, and when He came; 
for being quite unaware of His having walked upon the 
sea and landed with the disciples in the ship, they could 
not see how, unless He had travelled all night round the 
head of the lake alone, he could have reached Capernaum, 
and even then, how he could have arrived before them- 
selves. 26. Ye seek me, &c.—Jesus does not put them 
through their difficulty, says nothing of His treading on 
the waves of the sea, nor even notices their question, but 
takes advantage of the favourable moment for pointing 
out to them how forward, flippant, and superficial were 
their views, and how low their desires. ‘Ye scek me not 
because ye saw the miracles”—lit., ‘the signs,’ 7. e., super- 
natural tokens of a higher presence, and a Divine com- 
mission, ‘but because ye did eat of the loaves and were 
filled.” From this He proceeds at once to that other Bread, 
just as, with the woman of Samaria, to that other Water 
(ch. 4). We should have supposed all that follows to have 
been delivered by the wayside, or wherever they hap- 
pened first tomeet. But from v.59 we gather that they 
had probably met about the door of the synagogue— for 
that was the day in which they assembled in their syna- 
gogues’ (LIGHTFOOT}~and that on being asked, at the 
close of the service, if He had any word of exhortation 
to the people, He had taken the two breads, the perishing 
and the living bread, for the subject of His profound and 
extraordinary discourse. 27. which the Son of man— 
taking that title of Himself which denoted His incarnate 
life, shall give unto you—in the sense of v.51. Him 
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hath God the Father sealed—marked out and authenti- 
cated for ‘that transcendent office, to impart to the world 
the bread of an everlasting life, and this in the cha- 
racter of “the Son of man.” 28-31. What shall we do 
... the works of God—such works as God will approve. 
Different answers may be given tosnch a question, atcord- 
ing to the spirit which prompts the inquiry. (See Hosea 6, 
6-8; Luke 8, 12-14.) Here our Lord, knowing whom he had 
to deal with, shapes His reply accordingly. This is the 
work of God, &c.—That lies at the threshold of all 
acceptable obedience, being not only the prerequisite to 
it, but the proper spring of it—in that sense, the work of 
works, emphatically *‘the work of God.” What 

showest thou, &c.—But how could they ask “a sign,” 
when many of them scarce a day before had witnessed 
such a ‘sign’? as had never till then been vouchsafed to 
men; when after witnessing it, they could hardly be re- 
strained from making Him a king; when they followed 
Him from the one side of the lake to the other; and 
when, in the opening words of this very discourse, He 
had chid them for seeking Him, “not because they saw the 
signs,” but for the loaves? The truth seems to be, that 
they were confounded by the novel claims which our Lord 
had just advanced. In proposing to make Him a king, 
it was for far other purposes than dispensing to the world 
the bread of an everlasting life; and when He seemed to 
raise His claims even higher still, by representing it as 
the grand “work of God,” that they should believe on 
Himself as His Sent One, they saw very clearly that He 
was making a demand upon them beyond anything they 
were prepared to accord to Him, and beyond all that 
man had ever before made. Hence their question, “ What 
dost thou work?” Our fathers did eat manna, &c.—in- 
sinuating the inferiority of Christ’s miracle of the loaves 
to those of Moses: q.d., ‘When Moses claimed the confi- 
dence of the fathers, “he gave them bread from heaven 
to eat”’—not for a few thousands, but for millions, and not- 
onee only, but daily throughout their wilderness journey.’ 
32, 33. Moses gave you not, &c.—zq. d., ‘It was not Moses 
that gave you the manna, and even it was but from the 
lower heavens; “but My Father giveth you the true 
bread,” and that “from heaven.”’’ The bread of God is 
He, &c.—This verse is perhaps best left in its own trans- 
parent grandeur—holding up the Bread Itself as divine, 
spiritual, and eternal; its ordained Fountain and essen- 
tial Substance, “ Him who came down from heaven to 
give itv” (that Eternal Life which was with the Father 
and was manifested unto us, 1 John 1. 2); and its de- 
signed objects, “the world,” 34. Lord evermore give us 
this bread—speaking now with a certain reverence (as 
at v. 25), the perpetuity of the manna flouting perhaps in 
their minds, and much like the Samaritan woman, when 
her eyes were but half opened, “Sir, give me this water,” 
&e. (ch. 4. 15), 35. Tam the Bread of Life—Henceforth 
the discourse is all in the first person, “I,” “Me,” which 
oceur in one form or other, as STreR reckons, thirty-five 
times, He that cometh to me—to obtain what the soul 
craves, and as the only all-sufficient and ordained source 
of supply. hunger... thirst—shall have conscious and 
abiding satisfaction, 36. But ye have seen me and be- 
Neve not—seen Him not in His mere bodily presence, but 
in all the majesty of His life, Wis teaching, His works. 
37-40, All that, &c.—This comprehensive and very grand 
passage is expressed with a peculiar artistic precision. 
The opening general statement (v. 87) consists of two 
members: (1l.) ‘ALL THAT THE FATHER GIVETH ME 
SHALL COME TO ME”’—q. d., ‘Though ye, as I told you, 
have no faith in me, my errand into the world shall in no 
wise be defeated; for all that the Father giveth me shall 
infallibly come to me.’ Observe, what is given Him by 
the Father is expressed in the singular numberand neuter 
gender—it., ‘everything;’ while those who come to Him 
are put in the masculine gender and ‘singular nuniber— 
‘every one.’ The whole mass, so to speak, is gifted by the 
Father to the Son as a unity, which the Son evolves, one 
by one, in the execution of His trust. So ch. 17, 2, “that 
He should give eternal life to all that which Thou hast 
given Him,” (BENGEL.] This “ shall” expresses the glori- 
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ous certainty of it, the Father being pledged to see to it 
that the gift be no empty mockery. (2.) ‘AND HIM THAT 
COMETH TO ME I WILL IN NO WISE CAST OUT.” As the 
former was the Divine, this is just the human side of the 
Same thing. True, the ‘coming’ ones of the second 
clause are just the ‘‘ given” ones of the first. But had.our 
Lord merely said, ‘When those that have been given me 
of my Father shall come to me, I will receive them’—be- 
sides being very flat, the impression conveyed would 
have been quite different, sounding as if there were no 
other laws in operation, in the movement of sinners to 
Christ, but such as are wholly Divine and inscrutable to 
iS; Whereas, though He does speak of it as a sublime 
certainty which men’s refusals cannot frustrate, he speaks 
of that certainty as taking effect only by men’s voluntary 
advances to Him and acceptance of Him—‘‘Him that 
cometh to me,’’ “whosoever will,’ throwing the door 
wide open, Only it is not the simply willing, but the 
actually coming, whom He will not cast out; for the word 
here employed usually denotes arrival, as distinguished 
from the ordinary word, which rather expresses the act 
“of coming; see ch. 8, 42, Greek, [WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
son.] ‘‘In no wise’ is an emphatic negative, to meet the 
fears of the timid (as in Revelation 21. 27, to meet the pre- 
sumption of the hardened). These, then, being the two 
members of the general opening statement, what follows 
is meant to take in both, ‘‘ For I came down from heaven 
not to do mine own will’’—to play an independent part— 
“but (in respect to both the foregoing things, the Divine 
and the human side of salvation) the will of Him that 
sent me.’ What this twofold will of Him that sent Him 
is, we are next sublimely told (v. 39, 40): ‘‘ And this”’—in 
the jirst place—‘‘is the will of Him that sent me, that of 
all (‘everything’) which He hath given me (taking up the 
identical words of v, 37), I should lose nothing, but should 
raise it up at thelast day.” The meaning is not, of course, 
that He is charged to keep the objects entrusted to Him 
as He received them, so as they should merely suffer noth- 
ing in His hands, For as they were just ‘' perishing” sin- 
ners of Adam’s family, to let “‘nothing”’ of such “be lost,” 
but ‘‘raise them up at the last.day,”’ must involve, first, 
“giving His flesh for them” (v. 51), that they “‘might not 
perish, but have everlasting life;” and then, after “‘ keep- 
ing them from falling,” raising their sleeping dust in in- 
eorruption and glory, and presenting them, body and 
soul, perfect and entire, wanting nothing, to Him who 
gave them to Him, saying, ‘‘Behold I and tbe children 
which God hath given me.” So much for the jirst will of 
Him that sent Him, the Divine side of man’s salvation, 
whose every stage and movement is inscrutable to us, 
but infallibly certain, ‘‘ And this’’—in the second place— 
“is the will of Him that sent me, that every one which 
seeth the Son and believeth (or ‘seeing the Son believeth’) 
on Him, may have everlasting life, and I will raise him 
up at the last day.”’ This is the human side of the same 
thing as in the foregoing verse, and answering to “ Him 
that cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out: q. d., ‘I have 
it expressly in charge that every one that so ‘‘beholdeth” 
(‘so vieweth’) the Son as to believe on Him shall have 
everlasting life; and, that none of Him be lost, ‘‘ I will raise 
him up at the last day.”’ See onv, 54. 41-46. Jews mure 
mured—or ‘ muttered,’ not in our Lord’s hearing, but He 
knew it, v. 43 (ch. 2. 25), he said, I am the bread, &c.— 
Missing the sense and glory of this, and having no relish 
for such sublimities, they harp upon the ‘Bread from 
heaven.” ‘What can this mean? Do we not know all 
about Him—where, when, and of whom He was born? 
And yet He says He came down'from heaven!) Murmur 
not... No man—qg. d., ‘Be not either startled or stum- 
bled at these sayings; for it meeds Divine teaching to un- 
derstand them, Divine drawing to submit to them.’ 
can come to me—in the sense of v, 35. except the Father 
which bath sent me—i. e., the Father as the Sender of Me 
and to carry out the design of My mission, draw him—by 
an internal and efficacious operation; though: by all the 
means of rational conviction, and in. a way altogether 
consonant to their moral nature (Song of Solomon 1. 4; 
Jeremiah 31. 3; Hosea 11. 3, 4),. raise him up, &¢e,—See on 
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v, 54. written in the prophets—In Isaiah 54.13; Jere- 
miah 3L 33, #4; other similar passages may also have been 
in view. Our Lord thus falls back upon Seripture author- 
ity for this seemingly hard saying. ail taught of God— 
not by external revelation merely, but by internal illwmin- 
ation, corresponding to the “drawing” of v. 44. every 
man therefore, &c,—i, e., who hath been thus eflicaciously 
taught of Him, cometh unto me—with absolute certainty, 
yet in the sense above given of ‘‘drawing:’ g. d., ‘As 
none can come to me but as divinely drawn, so none 
thus drawn shall fail to come.’ Not that any inan hath 
seen, &c,—Lest they should confound that “hearing and 
learning of the Father,’’ to which believers are admitted 
by Divine teaching, with His own immediate access to 
Him, He here throws in a parenthetical explanation; 
stating, as explicitly as words could doit, how totally dif- 
ferent the two cases were, and thatonly He who is “ from 
God” hath this naked, immediate access to the Father: 
(See ch, 1.18.) 47-51. He that believeth, &c.—See on ch, 
8. 36; 5. 24. I am the bread of life, &c.—As he that be- 
lieveth in Me hath everlasting life,so I am Myself the 
everlasting Sustenance of that life. (Repeated from v. 35.) 
Your fathers—of whom ye spake (v. 31); not ‘owrs,’ by 
which He would hint that He had a higher descent, of _ 
which they dreamt not. [BENGEL.] did eat manna... 
and are dead—recurring to their own point about the 
manna, as one of the noblest of the ordained preparatory 
illustrations of His own office: ‘ Your fathers, ye say, ate 
manna in the wilderness; and ye say well, for so they 
did, but they are dead—even they whose carcasses fell in the 
wilderness did eat of that bread; the Bread whereof I 
speak cometh down from heaven, which the manna never 
did, that men, eating of it, may live for ever.’ Lam, &¢,— 
Understand, it is of MySELF I now speak as the Bread 
from heaven; of ME if aman eat he shall live for ever; 
and “THE BREAD WHICH I WILL GIVE ISMY FLESH, WHICH 
I WILL GIVE FOR THE LIFE OF THE WORLD,’’ Here, 
for the first time in this high discourse, our Lord expli- 
citly introduces His sacrificial death—for only rationalists 
ean doubt this—not only as that which constitutes Him 
the Bread of life to men, but as THAT very element IN: 
HIM WHICH POSSESSES THE LIFE-GIVING VIRTUE,— From: 
this time we hear no more (in this discourse) of ‘* Bread ;'” 
this figure is dropped, and the reality takes its place,’ 
[Srizr.] The words “I will give’? may be compared with 
the words of institution at the Supper, “This is my body. 
which is given for you”’ (Luke 22.19), or in Paul’s report of 
it, ‘broken for you.” (1,Corinthians 11, 24.) 52. Jews: 
strove among themselves—arguing the point together. 
How can, &c.—q. d., ‘Give us his flesh to eat? Absurd,’ 
53-58. Except ye ent the flesh ... and drink the bloods 
... no life, &c,—The harshest word He had yet uttered: 
in their ears. They asked how it was possible to eat his- 
flesh. He answers, with great solemnity, ‘It is indispens- 
able.’ Yet even here a thoughtful hearer might find some- 
thing to temper the harshness. He says they must not 
only ‘‘eat His jlesh’’ but *‘drink His blood,” which coula 
not but suggest the idea of His death—implied in the separ- 
ration of one’s flesh from his blood. And as He had 
already hinted tnat it was to be something very different: 
from a natural death, saying, ‘My flesh I will give for the 
life of the world” (v. 51), it must have been pretty plain te 
candid hearers that he meant something above the gross 
idea which the bare terms expressed. And farther, when 
he added that they ‘‘ had no life in them unless they-thus 
ate and drank,” it was impossible they should think He 
meant that the temporal life they were then living was de- 
pendent on their eating and drinking, in this gross sense, 
His flesh and blood, Yet the whole statement was cer- 
tainly confounding, and beyond doubt was meant to be 
so. Our Lord had told them that in spite of all they had 
“seen” in Him they “did not believe” (v. 86). For their 
conviction therefore he does not here lay Himself out; 
but having the ear not only of them but of the more 
candid and thoughtful in the crowded synagogue, and the 
miracle of the loaves having led up to the: most exalted 
of all views of His Person and Office, He takes advantage 
of their very difficulties and objections to announce, for 
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all time, those most profound truths which are here ex- 
pressed, regardless of the disgust of the unteachable, and 
the prejudices even of the most sincere, which His lan- 
guage would seem only designed to deepen. The truth 
really conveyed here is no other than that expressed in v, 
61, though in more emphatic terms—that Himself, in the 
virtue of His sacrificial death, is the spiritual and eternal 
life of men; and that unless men voluntarily appropriate 
to themselves this death, in its sacrificial virtue, so as to 
become the very life and nourishment of their inner man, 
they have no spiritual and eternal life at all. Notas if 
His death were the only thing of value, but it is what gives 
all else in Christ’s Incarnate Person, Life, and Office, their 
whole value to us sinners. Whoso eateth , . . hath, &c.— 
The former verse said that wnless they partook of Him 
they had no life; this adds, that whoever does so “hath 
eternal life.’ And I will raise him up at the last day— 
For the fourth time this is repeated (see v. 39, 40, 44)—show- 
ing most clearly that the “eternal life’ which such a man 
“hath”? cannot be the same with the future resurrection- 
life, from which it is carefully distinguished each time, 
but a life communicated here below immediately on be- 
Heving (ch. 3. 36; 5. 24, 25); and giving to the resurrection of 
the body as that which consummates the redemption of 
the entire man, a prominence which in the current theo- 
logy, it is to be feared, it has seldom had. (See Romans 8. 
23; 1 Corinthians 15., throughout.) He that eateth... 
dwelleth in me and I in him—<Ag our food becomes in- 
eorporated with ourselves, so Christ and those who eat 
His flesh and drink His blood become spiritually one life, 
though personally distinct. As the living Father hath 
sent me—to communicate His own life. and I live by 
the Father—iit,,-‘ because of the Father ;’ My life and his 
being one, but Mine that of a Son, whose it is to be “ofthe 
Father.’”’ (See ch. 1. 18; 5. 26.) he that eateth me shall 
live by me—lit., ‘because of me.’ So that thougly one spir- 
ttual life with Him, “the Head of every man is Christ, as 
the head of Christ is God.” (1 Corinthians 11. 3; 3. 23.) 
This is that bread, &c.—a sort of summing up of the whole 
discourse, on which let this one further remark suffice— 
that as our Lord, instead of softening down His figurative 
sublimities, or even putting them in naked phraseology, 
leaves the great truths of His Person and Office, and our 
participation of Him and it, enshrined for all time in 
those glorious forms of speech, so when we attempt to 
strip the truth of these figures, figures though they be, it 
goes away from us, like water when the vessel is broken, 
and our wisdom lies in raising our own spirit, and at- 
tuning our own ear, to cur Lord’s chosen modes of ex- 
pression, (It should be added that although this discourse 
has nothing to do with the Sacrament of the Supper, the 
Sacrament has every thing to do with it, as the vistble em- 
bodiment of these figures, and, to the believing partaker, 
areal, yea, and the most lively and affecting participation 
of His flesh and blood, and’ nourishment thereby of the 
spiritual and eternal life, here below.) 59. These things 
said he in the synagogue—which seems to imply that 
what follows took place after the congregation had broken 
up. 60-65. Many of his disciples—His pretty constant 
followers, though an outer circle of them, hard saying— 
not merely harsh, but insufferable, as the word often 
means in the Old Testament. who can hear—submit to 
listen to it, Doth this offend ,.. What and if, &c.— 
q. d., ‘If ye are stumbled at what I have said, how will ye 
bear what Inow say?’ Not that His ascension itself would 
stumble them more than His death, but that after recoil- 
ing from the mention of the one they would not be in a 
state of mind to take in the other, the flesh profiteth 
nothing—Much of His discourse was about “flesh;” but 
flesh as such, mere flesh, could profit nothing, much less 
impart that life which the Holy Spirit alone communi- 
cates to the soul, the words I speak are spirit and life— 
the whole burden of the discourse is “spirit,” not mere 
flesh, and “life” in its highest, not its lowest sense, and 
the words I have employed are to be interpreted solely in 
that, sense, But there are some, &c.—g. d., ‘ But it mat- 
ters little to some of you in what sense I speak, for ye 
believe not.’ This was said, adds the Evangelist, not 
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merely of the outer but of the inner circle of His dis- 
ciples; for he knew the traitor, though it was not yet time 
to expose him, Therefore said I, &c.—q. d., ‘That was 
why I spoke to you of the necessity of Divine teaching 
which some of you are strangers to.’ except it were given 
him—plainly showing that by the Father’s “ drawing” (v, 
44) was meant an internal and efficacious operation, for in 
recalling the statement here He says, it must be “ given to 
a man to come” to Christ, 66-71. From that time, &¢,— 

or, in consequence of this, Those last words of our Lord 
seemed to have given them the finishing stroke—they 
could not stand itany longer, walked no more—Many a 
journey, it may be, they had taken with Him, but now 
they gave Him finally up! the Twelve—the first time 
they are thus mentioned in this Gospel. Wi£ill ye also go 
away ?—Affecting appeal! Evidently Christ fel the de- 
sertion of Him even by those miserable men who could 
not abide His statements; and seeing a disturbance even 
of the wheat by the violence of the wind which blew away 
the chaff (not yet visibly showing itself, but open to His 
eyes of fire), He would nip it in the bud by this home ques- 
tion. Then Simon Peter—whose forwardness in this case 
was noble, and to the wounded spirit of His Lord doubt- 
less very grateful. Lord, to whom, &c.—g. d., ‘We can- 
not deny that we have been staggered as well as they, and 
seeing so many go away who, as we thought, might have 
been retained by teaching a little less hard to take in, our 
own endurance has been severely tried, nor have we 
been able to stop short of the question, Shall we follow 


the rest,and give it up? But when it came to this, our 


light returned, and our hearts were reassured. For as 
soon as we thought of going away, there arose upon us 
that awful question, ‘‘To wHom shall we go?” To the 
lifeless formalism and wretched traditions of the elders? 
to the gods many and lords many of the heathen around 
us? or to blank unbelief? Nay, Lord, we are shut up. 
They have none of that “ETERNAL LiFe” to offer us 
whereof Thou hast been discoursing, in words rich and 
ravishing as well as in words staggering to human wis- 
dom, That life we cannot want; that life we have learnt 
to crave as a necessity of the deeper nature which Thou 
hast awakened : “the words of that eternal life” (the author- 
ity to reveal itand the power to confer it) Thou hast: There- 
fore will we stay with Thee—‘ we must.’ And we believe, 
&c.—(See on Matthew 16.16.) Peter seems to have added 
this not merely—probably not so much—as an assurance 
to his Lord of his heart’s belief in Him, as for the purpose 
of fortifying himself and his faithful brethren against that 
recoil from his Lord’s harsh statements which he was 
probably struggling against with difficulty at that mo- 
ment, WN. B.—There are seasons when one’s faith is tried 
to the utmost, particularly by speculative difficulties ; the 
spiritual eye then swims, and all truth seems ready to 
depart from us. At such seasons, a clear perception that 
to abandon the faith of Christ is to face blank desolation, 
ruin and death; and on recoiling from this, to be able to 
fall back, not merely on first principles and immovadle 
JSoundations, but on personal experience of a Living Lord in 
whom all truth is wrapt up and made flesh for our very benefit 
—this is a relief unspeakable. Under that blessed Wing 
taking shelter, until we are again fit to grapple with the 
questions that have staggered us, we at length eitherdind 
our way through them, or attain to a calm satisfaction in 
the discovery that they lie beyond the limits of present 
apprehension. Have not I chosen .,. and one of you 
is a devil:—g.d., ‘Well said, Simon-Barjonas, but that 
““we" embraces not so wide a circle as in the simplicity 
of thine heart thou thinkest; for though I have chosen 
you but twelve, one even of these is a “ devil’ (the tem- 
ple, the tool of that wicked’one), 


CHAPTER VII, 


Ver. 1-53. CHRIST AT THE FEAST OF TABERNACLES. By 
2. After these things—i. e., all that is recorded after ch. 5, 18. 
walked in Galilee—continuing His labours there, instead 
of going to Judea, as might have been expected. sought 
to kill him, &c.—referring back toch, 5, 18. Hence it ap- 
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Christ at the Feast of Tabernacles. 


pears that our Lord did not attend the Passover mentioned at 
ch. 6, 4—being the third since His ministry began, if the 
feast mentioned in ch. 5,1 was a Passover. feast of taber- 
macles at hand—This was the last of the three annual 
lestivals, celebrated on the 15th of the 7th month (Sep- 
tember). See Leviticus 23. 83, &c.; Deuteronomy 16. 18, 
&e,; Nehemiah 8, 14-18. 3-5. His brethren said—See on 
Matthew 13, 54-56. Depart... into Judea, &c.—In v. 5 
this speech is ascribed to their wnbelie7. But as they were 
in the “ upper room’? among the one hundred and twenty 


' disciples who waited for the descent of the Spirit after the 


Lord’s ascension (Acts 1. 14), they seem to have had their 
prejudices removed, perhaps after His resurrection. In- 
deed here their language is more that of strong prejudice 
and suspicion (such as near relatives, even the best, too fre- 
quently show in such cases), than from unbelief. There 
was also, probably, a tincture of vanity in it. ‘Thou hast 
many disciples in Judea; here in Galilee they are fast 
dropping off; it is not like one who advances the claims 
thou dost to linger so long here, away from the city of our 
solemnities, where surely “the kingdom of our father 
David” is to be set up: “seeking,” as thou dost, ‘‘to be 
known openly,” those miracles of thine ought not to be 
eonfined to this distant corner, but submitted at head- 
quarters to the inspection of “ the world.’ (See Psalm 
69.8, ‘I am become a stranger to my brethren, an alien 
unto my mother’s children !’’) 6-10. My time not yet come 
—i.e., for “showing Himself to the world.” your time 
always ready, &c.—q. d., ‘It matters little when we go up, 
for ye have no great plans in life, and nothing hangs 
upon your movements. With Me it is otherwise; on 
every movement of Mine there hangs what ye know not: 
The world has no quarrel with you, for ye bear no testi- 
mony against it, and so draw down upon yourselves 
none of its wrath; but I am here to lift up My voice 


against its hypocrisy, and denounce its abominations;. 


therefore it cannot endure Me, and one false step might 
precipitate its fury on its Victim’s head before the time. 
Away, therefore, to the feast as soon as it suits you; I fol- 
low at the fitting moment, but “ My time is not yet full 
come.”’ then went he... not openiy—not “in the 
(caravan) company.” (M®8YER.] (See on Luke 2.44.) as 
it were in secret—rather, ‘in a manner secretly;’ per- 
haps by some other route, and in a way not to attract no- 
tice. 11-13. Jews (the rulers) sought him—for no good 
end, Where is he?—He had not been at Jerusalem for 
probably a year and a half. much murmuaring— buz- 
zing.” among the people— the multitudes ;’ ‘the natu- 
ral expression of a Jewish writer, indicating without de- 
sign the crowded state of Jerusalem at this festival.’ 
[WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] a goodman... Nay... 
decetveth, &c.—the two opposite views of His claims, that 
they were honest, and that they were an imposture. none 
spake openly of him—i, ¢., in His favour, “ for fear of the 
(ruling) Jews.” 14,15. about the midst of the feast—the 
fourth or fifth day of the eight, during which it lasted. 
went up into the temple and taught—The word denotes 
formal and continuous teaching, as distinguished from mere 
easual sayings. This was probably the jirst time that He 
did so thus openly in Jerusalem. He had kept back till 
the feast was half through, to let the stir about Him sub- 
side, and entering the city unexpectedly, had begun His 
“teaching” at the temple, and created a certain awe, be- 
fore the wrath of the rulers had time to break it. How 
kmnoweth ... letters—learning. (Acts 26. 24.) having 
mever learned—at any rabbinical school, as Paul under 
Gamaliel. These rulers knew well enough that He had 
not studied under any human teacher—an important ad- 
mission against ancient and modern attempts to trace 
our Lord’s wisdom to human sources. [MEYER.] Proba- 
bly His teaching on this occasion was expository, manifest- 
ing that unrivalled faculty and depth which in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount had excited the astonishment of all. 
16-18. doctrine . . . not mine, &c.—i.¢., from Myself un- 
authorized; Ium here by commission, Ifany man will 
do the will, &c.— is willing,’ or ‘wishes to do.” whether 
of God or . . . of myself—from above or from beneath ; 
is Divine or an imposture of mine. A principle of im- 


JOHN VII. 


He Teaches in the Temple, 


mense importance, showing, on the one hand, that single- 
ness of desire to please God is the grand inlet to light on all 
questions vitally affecting one’s eternal interests, and on the 
other, that the want of this, whether perceived or not, is the 
chief cause of infidelity amidst the light of revealed religion. 
seeketh his own glory,&c,—See on ch. 5. 41-44. 19, 20. Dia 
not Moses, &c.—gq. d.,* In opposing Me ye pretend zeal for 
Moses, but to the spirit and end of that law which he gave 
ye are total strangers, and in “going about to kill me” ye 
are its greatest enemies.’ The people answered, Thou 
hast a devil: who goeth about to kill thee 1—This was 
said by ‘the multitude,’ whoas yet had no bad feeling to Je- 
sus, and were not in the secret of the plot hatching, as our 
Lord knew, against Him. 21-24. I have done one work, 
&¢c.—Taking no notice of the popular appeal, as there 
were those there who knew well enough what He meant, 
He recalls His cure of the impotent man, and the mur- 
derous rage it had kindled (ch. 5, 9, 16,18). It may seem 
strange that He should refer to an event a year and a 
half old, as if but newly done. But their present attempt 
“to kill Him” brought the past scene all fresh up, not 
only to Him, but without doubt to them too, if indeed they 
had ever forgotten it; and by this fearless reference to it, 
exposing their hypocrisy and dark designs, He gave His 
position great moral strength. Moses gave you circume 
cision, &c.—Though servile work was forbidden on the 
sabbath, the circumcision of males on that day (which 
certainly was a servile work) was counted no infringe- 
ment of the Law. How much less ought fault to be found 
with One who had made a man “every whit whole’’—or 
rather, ‘a man’s entire body whole’—on the sabbath-day ? 
What a testimony to the reality of the miracle, none 
daring to meet the bold appeal. judge not, &c.—g. d., 
*Rise above the letter into the spirit of the law.’ 25-27%. 
some of them of Jerusalem—the citizens, who, know- 
ing the long-formed purpose of the rulers to put Jesus te 
death, wondered they were now letting Him teach openly. 
Do the rulers know, &c.—Have they got some new light 
in favour of His claims? Howbeit we know this man, 
&c.—This seems to refer to some current opinion that 
Messiah’s origin’ would be mysterious (not altogether. 
wrong), from which they concluded that Jesus could not 
be he, since they knew all about His family at Nazareth. 
22, 29, Jesus cried—in a louder tone, and more solemn, 
witnessing style than usual. Ye both, &c.—q. d., ‘Yes, ye 
know both myself and my local parentage, ‘‘and (yet) I 
am not come of myself.’ he that sent me is true, &¢.— 
Probably the meaning is, ‘He that sent me is the only 
real Sender of any one.’ 30-32. sought totake ... none 
laid hands—their impotence being equal to their malignity. 
When Christ cometh, will he, &c.—g. d., ‘If this be not 
the Christ, what can the Christ do, when He does ‘come, 
which has not been anticipated and eclipsed by this 
man? This was evidently the language of friendly per- 
sons, overborne by their spiteful superiors, but unable to 
keep quite silent, heard that they murmured—that 
mutterings to this effect were going about, and thought it 
high time to stop Him if He was not tobe allowed to 
carry away the people. 33, 34. Yet a little while, &.— 
q. d., ‘Your desire to be rid of Me will be for you all too 
soon fulfilled. Yet a little while and we part company— 
for ever; for I go whither ye cannot come, nor,even when 
ye at length seek to Him whom ye now despise, shall ye 
be able to find Him’—referring not to any penitential, 
but to purely selfish cries in their time of desperation. 
35, 36. whither will he go, &c.—They cannot compre- 
hend him, but seem awed by the solemn grandeur of His 
warning. He takes no notice, however, of their questions, 
37-39. the last, the grent day of the feast—the eighth 
(Leviticus 23. 39). It was a sabbath, the last feast day of 
the year, and distinguished by very remarkable ceremo- 
nies, ‘The generally joyous character of this feast broke 
out on this day into loud jubilation, particularly at the 
solemn moment when the priest, as was done on every 
day of this festival, brought forth, in golden vessels, 
water from the stream of Siloah, which flowed under the 
temple-mountain, and solemnly poured it upon the altar, 
Then the words of Isaiah 12.8 were sung, ‘' With joy shall 
141 
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ye draw water outoaf the wells of Salvation,’ and thus the 
symbolical reference of this act, intimated in v, 39, was 
expressed.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] So ecstatic was the joy with 
which this ceremony was performed—accompanied with 
sound of trnmpets—that it used to be said, ‘ Whoever had 
not witnessed it had never seen rejoicing atall.’ (LiGHT- 
Foor.] On this high occasion, then, He who had already 
drawn all eyes upon Him by His supernatural power and 
unrivalled teaching —“JEsuS stood,’’ probably in some 
elevated position, ‘‘and cried,’ as if making proclamation 
in the audience of all the people, ‘Ir ANY MAN THIRST, 
LET HIM COME UNTO ME AND DRINK!” What an offer! 
The deepest cravings of the human spirit are here, as in 
the Old Testament, expressed by the figure of “thirst,” 
and the eternal satisfaction of them by “drinking.” To 
the woman of Samaria He had said almost the same 
thing, and in the same terms, John 4. 13, 14. But what to 
her was simply affirmed to her as a fact, is here turned 
into a world-wide proclamation; and whereas there, the 
gift by Him of the living water is the most prominent 
idea—in contrast with her hesitation to give Him the 
perishable water of Jacob’s well—here, the prominence 
is given to Himself as the Well-spring of all satisfaction. 
He had in Galilee invited*all the WEARY AND HEAYVY- 
LADEN of the human family to come under His wing and 
they should find REST (Matthew 11. 28), which is just the 
same deep want, and the same profound relief of it, under 
another and equally grateful figure. He had in the syna- 
gogue of Capernaum (ch. 6.) announced Himself, in every 
variety of form,as “the BREAD of Life,’’ and as both able 
and authorized to appease the “HUNGER,” and quench 
the “‘ruHrrst,” of all that apply to Him, There is, and 
there can be, nothing beyond that here. But what was on 
All those occasions uttered in private, or addressed to a 
provincial audience, is here sounded forth in the streets 
of the great religious metropolis, and in language of sur- 
passing majesty, simplicity, and grace. It is just Jehovah's 
ancient proclamation now sounding forth through human jlesh, 
“Ho, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH, COME YE TO THE 
WATERS, AND HE THAT HATH NO MONEY!” (Isaiah 55. 1.) 
In this light we have but two alternatives; either to say 
with Caiaphas of Him that uttered such words, “‘ He is 
guilty of death,” or falling down before Him to exclaim 
with Thomas, “My LorpD AND My GoD!” as the Serip- 
ture hath said—These words belong to what follows, 
“Out of his belly, as the Scripture hath said, shall flow,” 
&c., referring not to any particular passage, but to such 
as Isaiah 58. 11; Joel 3. 18; Zechariah 14, 8; Ezekiel 47. 1-12; 
in most of which the idea is that of waters issuing from 
beneath the Temple, to which our Lord compares Him- 
self and those who believe in Him. ‘out of his belly— 
i. e., his inner man, his soul, as in Proverbs 20, 27. rivers 
of living water—See on ch. 4, 13, 14. It refers primarily 
to the.copiousness, but indirectly also to the diffusiveness, 
of this living water to the good of others. This spake he 
of the spirit—Who, by His direct personal agency, opens 
up this spring of living waters in the human spirit (ch. 3. 
6), and by His indwelling in the renewed soul ensures 
their unfailing flow. they that believe, &c.—As the Holy 
Ghost is, in the redemption of man, entirely at the service 
of Christ, as His Agent, so it is only in believing connection 
with Christ that any one “receives” the Spirit. For the 
Holy Ghost was not yet (given]—beyond all doubt the 
word “given,” or some similar word, is the right supple- 
ment, In ch, 16. 7 the Holy host is represented not 
only as the gift of Christ, but a zift the communication of 
which was dependent wpon His own departure to the Father. 
Now as Christ was not yet gone, so the Holy Ghost was not 
yet given, Jesus not yet glorified—the word “glorified” 
is here used advisedly, to teach the reader not only that 
the departure of Christ to the Father was indispensable to 
the giving of the Spirit, but that this illustrious Gift, direct 
from the hands of the ascended Saviour, was God’s intima- 
tion to the world that He whom it had cast out, crucified, 
and slain, was “ His Elect, in whom His soul delighted,” 
and that it was through the smiting of that Rock that 
the waters of the Spirit—for which the Church was wait- 
ing, and with pomp at the feast of tabernacles proclaim- 
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VIII. Divers Opinions. Concerning Him. 
ing its expectation—had gushed forth upon. a» thirsty 
world. 40-43. Mamy...when they heard this, .. 
said, Of a truth, &c.—The only wonder is they did not 
all say it. ‘But their minds were blinded,’ Others, 
This is the Christ—See on ch. 1, 21. Shall Christ come 
out of Galilee... Scripture said... of the seed of 
David and out of Bethlehem, &c.—We accept this spon- 
taneous testimony to our Davyid-descended, Bethlehem- 
born Saviour. Had those who gave it made the inquiry 
which the case demanded, they would have found that 
Jesus ‘came out of Galilee” and “out of Bethlehem” 
both, alike in fulfilment of prophecy as in point of fact, 
(Matthew 2. 23; 4. 13-16.) 44-49. would have taken him, 
but, &c,.—See on v, 30, Then came the officers—‘ sent to 
take him,” v, 32. Why not brought him ?—already 
thirsting for their Victim, and thinking it an easy mat- 
ter to seize and bring Him. Never man spake like this 
man—Noble testimony of unsophisticated men! Doubt- 
less they were strangers to the profound intent of Christ's 
teaching, but there was that in it which by its mysterious 
grandeur and transparent purity and grace, held them 
spell-bound, No doubt it was of God that they should so 
feel, that their arm might be paralyzed, as Christ’s hour 
was not come; but even in human teaching there has 
sometimes been felt such a Divine power, that men who 
came to kill them (e. 9., ROWLAND H1ILL) have confessed 
to all that they were unmanned, ye also deceived }— 
In their own servants this seemed intolerable. any of 
the rulers and Pharisees believed 1—‘‘ Many of them” 
did, including Nicodemus and Joseph, but not one of 
these had openly ‘‘confessed him” (ch, 12, 42), and this 
appeal must have stung such of them as heard it to the 
quick, But this people—ilit., ‘multitude,’ meaning the 
ignorant rabble, [Pity these important distinctions, so 
marked in the original of this gospel, should not be also 
in our version.] Kknoweth not the law-—i, e,, by school 
learning, which only subverted it by human traditions, 
are cursed—a cursed set (a kind of swearing at them, out 
of mingled rage and scorn). 50-53. Nicodemus—reap- 
pearing to us after nearly three years’ absence from the 
history, as a member of the council, probably then site 
ting. Doth our law, &c.—A very proper, but all too 
tame rejoinder, and evidently more from pressure of con- 
science than any design to pronounce positively in the 
case, ‘The feebleness of his defence of Jesus has a strong 
contrast in the flereeness of the rejoinders of the Phari- 
sees.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] Thou of Galilee }— 
in this taunt expressing their scorn of the party, Evena 
word of caution, or the gentlest proposal to inquire be- 
fore condemning, was with them equivalent to an es- 
pousal of the hated One. Search .. , out of Galilee... 
no prophet—Strange! For had not Jonah (of Gath- 
hepher) and even Elijah (of Thisbe) arisen out of Galilee? 
and it may be more, of whom we have no record. But rage 
is blind, and deep prejudice distorts all facts. Yet it looks 
asif they were afraid of losing Nicodemus, when they take 
the trouble to reason the pointatall. It was just because 
he had “searched,” as they advised him, that he went the 
length even that he did. every man went to his own 
home—jinding their plot could not at that time be carried into 


effect. Is your rage thus impotent, ye chief priests? 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Ver, 1-11. THk WOMAN TAKEN IN ADULTERY, 1, 2. 


Jesus went unto the Mount of Olives—This should 
have formed the last verse of the foregoing chapter. . ‘The 
return of the people to the inert quiet and security of their 
dwellings (ch, 7. 53), at the elese of the feast, is designedly 
contrasted with our Lord’s homeless way, so to speak, of 
spending the short night, who is early in the morning on 
the scene again. One cannot well see why what is re- 
corded in Luke 21, 37, 38 may not even thus early have 
taken place; it might have been the Lord’s ordinary. cus- 
tom from the beginning to leave the brilliant misery of 
the city every night, that so He might compose His sor- 
rowful and interceding heart, and collect His energies for 
new labours of love; preferring for His resting-place 





The Woman Taken in Adultery. JOHN 
‘Bethany, and the Mount of Olives, the scene thus conse- 
crated by many preparatory prayers for His final humil- 
iation and exaltation. [Srrex.] 3-6. Scribes and Pha- 
risees—foiled in their yesterday's attempt, and hoping to 
succeed better in this. woman... in adultery... 
Moses commanded .; . should be stoned—simply put 
to death (Deuteronomy 22. 22), but in aggravated cases, at 
least in later times, this was probably by stoning (Ezekiel 
16,40). but what sayest thou—hoping, whatever He 
might answer, to put Him in the wrong: —if He said, 
Stone her, that would seem a stepping out of His province; 
if He forbade it, that would hold Him up as a relaxer of 
the public morals. But these cunning hypocrites were 
overmatched, stooped down—It will be observed He 
Was “ sifting” when they came to Him. wrote with his 
finger on the ground—The words of our translators in 
TtAlics (‘as though he heard them not”) have hardly im- 
proved the sense, for it is scarcely probable He could wish 
that to be thought. Rather He wished to show them His 
aversion to enter on the subject. But as this did not suit 
them, they ‘“‘continue asking him,’ pressing for an an- 
swer, At last, raising Himself He said—He that is with- 
eut sin—not meaning sinless altogether; nor yet, guilt- 
less of a literal breach of the Seventh Commandment; 
but probably, he whose conscience acquits him of any 
such sin. east a stone— ihe stone,’ meaning the first one 
(Deuteronomy 17.7). again stooped Gown and wrote— 
The design of this second stooping and writing on the 
ground was evidently to give her accusers an opportunity 
to slink away unobserved by Him, and so avoid an ex- 
posure to His eye which they could ill have stood. <Ac- 
cordingly itis added—they .. . convicted . . . went out 
one by one ., . Jesus left alone—i. e., without one of her 
accusers remaining; for it is added—the woman in the 
midst—i, e., of the remaining audience. While the trap 
failed to catch Him for whom it was laid, it caught those 
who laid it. Stunned by the unexpected home-thrust, 
they immediately made off—which makes the impudence 
of those impure hypocrites in dragging such a case before 
the public eye the more disgusting. Woman, &c.—What 
inimitable tenderness and grace! Conscious of her own 
guilt, and till now in the hands of men who had talked 
of stoning her, wondering at the skill with which her ac- 
cusers had been dispersed, and the grace of the few words 
addressed to herself, she would be disposed to listen, with 
a@ reverence and teachableness before unknown, to our 
Lord’s admonition, ‘‘And Jesus said unto her, Neither do 
I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” He pronounces no 
pardon upon the woman (like ‘‘Thy sins are forgiven 
thee”’—“ Go in peace’’), much less does He say that she 
had done nothing condemnable; He simply leaves the 
matter where it was. He meddles not with the magis- 
trate’s office, nor acts the Judge in any sense (ch. 12. 47). 
But in saying “Go and sin no more,” which had been be- 
fore said to one who undoubtedly believed (ch. 5. 14), more 
is probably implied than expressed. If brought suddenly 
to conviction of sin, admiration of her Deliverer,and a 
willingness to be admonished and guided by Him, this 
eall to begin a new life may have carried with it what 
would ensure and naturally bring about a permanent 
change. (This whole narrative is wanting in some of the 
earliest and most valuable MSS., and those which have it 
vary to some extent. The internal evidence in its favour 
is almost overpowering. It is easy to account for its 
omission, though genuine; but if not so, it is next to im- 
possible to account for its insertion.) 

1259, FurtTHEeR DIscouRSES OF JESUS—ATTEMPT TO 
STONE Him. 12. Iam the light of the world—As the 
former references to water (ch. 4. and 7.) and to bread (ch. 
§.) were occasioned by outward occurrences, so this one to 
light. In “the Treasury” where it was spoken (see on v, 
20) stood two colossal golden lamp-stands, on which hung 
amultitude of lamps, lighted after the evening sacrifice 
(probably every evening during the feast of tabernacles), 
diffusing their brilliancy, it is said, over all the city. 
Around these the people danced with great rejoicing. 
Now, as amidst the festivities of the water from Siloam 
Jesus cried, saying, “If any man thirst let him come unto 
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me and drink,” so now amidst the blaze and the joyous- 
ness Of this illumination, He proclaims, “I AM THE LIGHT 
OF THE WORLD’’—plainly in the most absolute sense. For 
though He gives his disciples the same title, they are only 
“light in the Lord” (Ephesians 5. 8); and though He calls 
the Baptist “the burning and shining light” (or ‘lamp? 
of his day, ch, 5. 85), yet “he was not that Light, but was 
sent to bear witness of that Light: that was THE TRUE 
Lieut which, coming into the world, lighteth every man” 
(ch. 1. 8,9). Under this magnificent title Messiah was 
promised of old, Isaiah 42.6; Malachi 4.2, &c. he that 
followeth me—as one does a light going before him, and 
as the Israelites did the pillar of bright cloud in the wil- 
derness, but shall have the light of life—the light, as 
of a new world, a newly-awakened spiritual and eternal 
life. 13-19. bearest record of thyself; thy record is not 
true—How does He meet this specious cavil? Not by dis- 
puting the wholesome human maxim that ‘self-praise is 
no praise,’ but by affirming that He was an exception to 
the rule, or rather, that it had no application io Him, ter I 
know whence I came, and whither I go, &¢,—See on 
ch, 7, 28, 29. We judge after the flesh—with no spiritual 
apprehension, I judge noman.., yetif I judge, my © 
judgment is true, &c.—gq. d., ‘ Ye not only form your car- 
naland warped judgments of Me, but are bent on carry- 
ing them into effect; L, though I form and utter my judg- 
ment of you, am not here to carry this into execution— 
that is reserved toa future day; yet the judgment I now 
pronounce and the witness I now bear is not mine only 
as ye suppose, but His also that sent me. (See on ch. 5. 
81, 32.) And these are the two witnesses to any fact which 
your law requires.’ 20. These words spake he in the 
treasury—a division, so called, of the fore-court of the 
temple, part of the court of the women [JoSEPHUS, Anti- 
quities, xix. 6, 2, &c.), which may confirm the genuineness 
of v, 2-11, as the place where the woman was brought. no 
man laid hands on him, &c.—See on ch. 7.30. In the 
dialogue that follows, the conflict waxes sharper on both 
sides, till rising toits climax, they take up stones tostone 
him, 24£-25. then said Jesus again unto them, I gomy 
way, &c.—See on ch. 7. 34. then said the Jews, Will he 
kill himselft—seeing something more in his words than 
before (ch. 7. 35, but their question more malignant and 
scornful. Ye are from beneath . , , I from above—con- 
trasting Himself, not as in ch,3. 31, simply with earth-born 
messengers of God, but with men sprung from and breathing 
an opposite element trom His, which rendered it impossible 
that He and they should have any present fellowship, or 
dwell eternally together. See again on ch. 7, 34: also w 
44, Ifye believe not that Iam he, ye shall die in your 
sins—They knew wellenough what He meant. (Mark 13, 
6, Gr.; cf. Matthew 24.5.) But he would not, by speaking 
it out, give them the materials for a charge for which they 
were watching. At the same time, one is irresistibly re- 
minded by such language, so far transcending what is be- 
coming in men, of those ancient declarations of the God 
of Israel, “I AM Hx,’ &c, (Deuteronomy 32, 39; Isaiah 43, 
10,13; 46.4; 48.12.) See on ch. 6.20. Who art thou t— 
hoping thus to extort an explicit answer; but they are 
disappointed. 26,27. Lhave many things to say and 
to judge of you; but He that sent me is true, &c.—g. d., 
*‘T could, and at the fitting time will say and judge many 
things of you (referring perhaps to the work of the Spirit 
which is for judgment as well as salvation, ch. 16. 8), but 
what Ido say is just the message my Father hath given 
me todeliver,’ 28-30. When ye have lifted up the Son 
of man—The plainest intimation He had yet given in 
public of the manner and the authors of His death, ye 
shall know that I am he, &c,—i. e., find out, or have suf- 
ficient evidence, how true was all He said, though they 
would be far from owningit. the Father hath not left 
me alone; for do always those things that please Him, 
&e.—q. d., ‘To you, who gnash upon me with your teeth, 
and frown down all open appearance for me, I seem to 
stand uncountenanced and alone; but I havea sympathy 
and support transcending all human applause; I came 
hither to do my Father’s will, and in the doing of it have 
not ceased to please Him; therefore is He ever by Me with 
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His approving smile, His cheering words, His supporting 
arm,’ As he spake these words, many believed on him 
—Instead of wondering at this, the wonder would be if 
words of such unearthly, surpassing grandeur could be 
uttered without captivating some that heard them. And 
just as ‘‘all that satin the council” to try Stephen “saw 
his face’’—though expecting nothing but death—“ as ithad 
been the face of an angel” (Acts 6. 15), s0 may we suppose 
that, full of the sweet supporting sense of His Father’s 
presence, amidst the rage and scorn of the rulers, a Di- 
vine benignity beamed from His countenance, irradiated 
the words that fell from Him, and won over the candid 
“many” of His audience. 31-33. Then said Jesus to 
those who believed, If ye continue in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed, &c.—The impression pro- 
duced by the last words of our Lord may have become 
visible by some decisive movement, and here He takes 
advantage of it to press on them “ continwance’’ in the 
faith, since then only were they ‘this real disciples” (cf. 
ch. 15. 3-8), and then should they experimentally ‘know 
the truth,” and “by the truth be made (spiritually) free.” 
They answered him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were 
never in bondage to any man, &¢c.—Whosaid this? Not 
surely the very class just spoken of as won over by His 
Divine words, and exhorted to continue in them. Most 
interpreters seem to think so; but itis hard to ascribe 
such a petulant speech to the newly-gained disciples, even 
in the lowest sense, much less persons so gained as they 
were. It came, probably, from persons mixed up with 
them in the same part of the crowd, but of a very differ- 
ent spirit, The pride of the Jewish nation, even now after 
centuries of humiliation, is the most striking feature of 
their character. ‘Talk of freedom to us? Pray when or 
to whom were we ever in bondage?’ This bluster sounds 
almost ludicrous from such anation, Had they forgotten 
their long and bitter bondagein Egypt? their dreary cap- 
tivity in Babylon? their present bondage to the Roman 
yoke, and their restless eagerness to throw it off? But 
probably they saw that our Lord pointed to something 
else—freedom, perhaps, from the leaders of sects or par- 
ties—and were not willing to allow their subjection even 
to these. Our Lord, therefore, though He knew what 
slaves they were in this sense, drives the ploughshare 
somewhat deeper than this, to a bondage they little 
dreamt of. 34, 35. Whosoever committeth sin—i, ¢., 
liveth in the commission of it—(Cf.1 John 3.8; Matthew 7, 
23)—is the servant of sin—i.e¢., the bond-servant, or slave 
of it; for the question is not about free service, but Who 
are in bondage? (Cf. 2 Peter 2,19; Revelation 6.16.) The 
great truth here expressed was not unknown to heathen 
moralists; but it was applied only to vice, for they were 
total strangers to what in revealed religion is called sin. 
The thought of slaves and freemen in the house suggests to 
our Lord a wider idea. And the servant abideth not in 
the house for ever, but the son abideth ever—g. d., ‘And 
if yourconnection with the family of God be that of BOND- 
SERVANTS, ye have no natural tie to the house; your tie is 
essentially uncertain and precarious. But THE Son’s rela- 
tionship to the FATHER is a natural and essential one; it 
is an indefeasible tie; His abode init is perpetual and of 
right: That is My relationship, My tie: If, then, ye would 
have your connection with God’s family made real, right- 
ful, permanent, ye must by the Son be manumitted and 
adopted as sons and daughters of the Lord Almighty. In 
this sublime statement there is no doubt a suborainate al- 
lusion to Genesis 21, 10, ‘‘ Cast out this bondwoman and her 
son, for the son of this bondwoman shail not be heir with my 
son, with Isaac.” (Cf. Galatians 4, 22-30.) 37-41. ye seek 
to kill me—He had said this to their face before: He now 
repeats if,and they do not deny it; yet are they held 
back, as by some marvellous spell—it was the awe which 
His combined dignity, courage, and benignity struck into 
them, because my word hath no place in you—When 
did ever hwman prophet so speak of His words? They tell 
us of “the-word of the Lord” coming to them, But here 
is One who holds up *‘ His word’’ as that which ought to 
find entrance and abiding room for itself in the souls of 
all who hear it. my father... your father—Sce on v. 
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VIII. who had Boasted of Abraham. 
23, If ye were Abraham’s children, ye would do the 
works of Abraham—He had just said He “knew they 
were Abrabam’s children,” i. e., according to the flesh; 
but the children of His faith and holiness they were not, 
but the reverse, this did mot Abraham —In so doing ye 
act in direct opposition to him, we be not born of for= 
nication . , . we have one father, God—meaning, as is 
generally allowed, that they were not an tllegitimate 
race in point of religion, pretending only to be God’s peo- 
ple, but were descended from His own chosen Abraham, 
42,43. If God were your father, ye would love me— 
q. d., ‘If ye had anything of his moral image, as children 
have their father’s likeness, ye would love me, for I am 
immediately of him and directly from him, But “my 
speech” (meaning His peculiar style of expressing Him- 
self on these subjects) is unintelligible to you because ye 
cannot take in the truth which it conveys,’ 44. Ve are 
of your father the devil— This is one of the most deci- 
sive testimonies to the objective (outward) personality of 
the devil. -It is quite impossible to suppose an accom- 
modation to Jewish views, or a metaphorical form of 
speech, in so solemn an assertion as this.’ [ALFORD.) the 
lusts of your father—his impure, malignant, ungodly 
propensities, inclinations, desires. ye will de—‘ are will- 
ing to do,’ i. e., ‘willingly do;’ not of any blind necessity of 
nature, but of pure natural inclination. he was a mur- 
derer from the beginning—The reference is not to Cain 
{as LocKE, DE WETTE, ALFORD, &c¢.], but to Adam [GRo- 
TIUS, CALVIN, MEYER, LUTHARDT, &c.]. The death of 
the human race, in its widest sense, is aseribed to the 
murderous seducer of our race. and abode not in the 
truth—As, strictly speaking, the word means ‘abideth,’ 
it has been denied that the fall of Satan from a former 
holy state is here expressed [Lockn, &c.], and some supe- 
rior interpreters think it only implied. [OLSHAUSEN, &c.] 
But though the form of the thought is present—not past— 
this is to express the important idea, that his whole cha- 
racter and activity are just a continual aberration from his 
own original truth or rectitude ; and thus his fallis not only 
the implied basis of the thought, but part of the statement 
itself, properly interpreted and brought out, mo truth in 
him—void of all that holy, transparent rectitude which, 
as his creature, he originally possessed. when he speak- 
eth a lie, he speaketh of his own—perhaps his own re- 
sources, treasures. Matthew 12, 35. [AnrorpD,] (The word 
is plural.) It means that be has no temptation to it from 
without; it is purely sel/-begotten, springing from a nature 
which is nothing but obliquity. the father of it—i, e., of 
lying: all the falsehood in the world owes its existence 
tohim. Whata verse is this! It holds up the devil (1.) 
as the murderer of the human race; but as this is meant 
here in the more profound sense of spiritual death, it 
holds him up (2.) as_the spiritual parent of this fallen 
human family, communicating to his offspring his own 
evil passions and universal obliquity, and stimulating 
these into active exercise. But as there is “a stronger 
than he,’ who comes upon him and overcomes him 
(Luke 11, 21, 22), it is only such as “love the darkness,” 
who are addressed as children of the devil (Matthew 13. 
38; 1 John 3, 8-10), 45-47. And because I tell you the 
truth, ye will not believe—not although, but just because 
He did so, for the reason given in the former verse, Had 
He been less true they would have hailed Him more 
readily. which of you convinceth me of sin--' Con- 
victeth,’ bringeth home a charge of sin. Glorious dilem- 
ma! ‘Convict me of sin, and reject me: If not, why stand 
ye out against my claims?’ Of course, they could only 
be supposed to impeach. His life; but in One who had 
already passed through unparalleled complications, and 
had continually to deal with friends and foes of every 
sort and degree, such a challenge thrown wide amongst 
His bitterest enemies, can amount to nothing short of a 
claim to absolute sinlessness, 48-51. Say we not well, 
That thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil }—What 
intense and virulent scorn! (See Hebrews, 12.8.) The 
“say we not well’ refers to ch, 7.20. “A Samaritan” 
means more than ‘no Israelite at all:’ it means one who 
pretended, but had no manner of claim to the title—retort- 
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‘ing, perhaps, this denial of their érue descent:from Abra- 


. Jesus answered, I have not a devil—What calm 
dignity is here! Verily, ‘‘when reviled, he reviled not 
again.” (1 Peter 2, 23.) Cf. Paul, Acts 26.25, “Iam not 


‘mad,’ &e, He adds not, ‘Nor am I a Samaritan,’ that 


He might not even seem to partake of their contempt for 
& race that had already welcomed Him as the Christ, and 


‘began to be blessed by Him, I honour my Father, and 


ye do dishonour me—the language of wounded /eeling. 
But the interior of His soul at. such moments is only to be 
seen in such prophetic utterances as these, “ For thy sake 
I have borne reproach; shame hath covered my face; I 
am become a stranger unto my brethren, an alien unto my 
mother’s children, For the zeal of thine house hath 
eaten me up, and the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me.’ (Psalm 69, 7-9.) I seek mot 
mine own glory: there is one that seeketh—i.¢., evi- 
dently, ‘that seeketh my glory; requiring “all men to 
honour the Son even as they honour the Father;” judi- 
cially treating him ‘‘ who honoureth not the Son as hon- 
ouring not the Father that hath sent Him” (ch. 5. 23;,and 
ef. Matthew 17.5); but giving to Him (ch, 6,37) such as will 
yet cast. their crowns before His throne, in whom He 
“shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied.” 
(Isaiah 53. 11.) 51. If a man keep my saying, he shall 
mever see death—Partly thus vindicating His lofty 
claims as Lord of the kingdom of life everlasting, and, 
at the same time, holding out even to His revilers the 
sceptre of grace. The word “keep” is in harmony with v, 
31, “If ye continue in my word,” expressing the perma- 
nency, as a living and paramount principle, of that faith 
to which He referred: ‘Never sce death,” though virtually 
uttered before (ch, 5. 24; 6. 40, 47,51), is the strongest and 
most naked statement of a very glorious truth yet given. 
{In ch, 11. 26 it is repeated in nearly identieal terms.) 
52, 53. then said the Jews unto him, Now we know 
that thou hast a devil, &c.—‘Thou art now self-con- 
victed; only a demoniac could spexk so; the most illus- 
trious of our fathers are dead, and thou promisest ex- 
emption from death to any one who will keep Thy saying! 
pray, who art Thou?’ 54-56, If I honour myself, my 
honour is nothing, &c.—Sce on ch. 5.31, &c, I should be 
a liar like unto you—now rising to the summit of holy, 
naked severity, thereby to draw this long dialogue to a 
head, Abraham rejoiced to see my day, &¢c,—‘ exulted,’ or 
*exceedingly rejoiced that he should see,’ he ‘exulted tosee’ 
it, i. e., by anticipation, Nay, he saw it and was glad— 
he actually beheld it, to his joy. If this mean no more 
than that he had a prophetic foresight of the gospel-day 
—the second clause just repeating the first—how could the 
Jews understand our Lord to mean that He ‘‘had seen 
Abraham?” And if it mean that Abraham was then be- 
holding, in his disembodied spirit, the incarnate Messiah 
(Stier, ALFORD, &c.], the words seém very unsuitable to 
express it. It expresses something past—“he saw my 
day, and was glad,” i. e., surely while he lived. He seems 
to refer to the familiar intercourse which Abraham had 
with God, who is once and again in the history called 
* the Angel of the Lord,” and whom Christ here identifies 
with Himself. On those occasions, Abraham “saw Mk,” 
[OLSHAUSEN, though he thinks the reference is to some 
unrecorded scene.] If this be the meaning, all that follows 
is quite natural, 57-59. Then said the Jews unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years old—‘ No inference can be 
drawn from vhis as to the age of our Lord at the time as 
man. Fifty years was with the Jews the completion of 
manhood,’ [ALFORD.] and hast thou seen Abraham? 
—He had said Abraham saw Him, as being his peculiar 
privilege. They give the opposite, turn to it—* Hast thou 
seen Abraham?” as an honour too great for Him to pre- 
tend to. Before Abraham was, I am—The words ren- 
dered ** was” and “am” are quite different, The one clause 
means, ‘Abraham was brought into being ;’ the other, ‘T 
exist.’ The statement therefore is not that Ohrist came into 
existence before Abraham did (as Arians affirm is the mean- 
ing), but that He never came into being at all, but existed 
before Abraham had a being; in other words, existed be- 
fore creation, or eternally, as ch. 1.1. In that sense the Jews 
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One Born Blind Restored to Sight: 


plainly understood him, since “ then took they up stones to 
cast at him,” just as they had before done when they saw that 
He made Himself equal with. God, ch, 5. 18. - hid himself— 
See on Luke 4, 30, 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-41, THE OPENING OF THE EYES OF ONE Born 
BLIND, AND WHAT FOLLOWED ON IT. 1-5. As Jesus 
passed by, he saw a man which was blind from birth 
—and who “sat begging,” v. 8 who did sin, this man 
or his parents, that he was born blind, &c,—not in.a 
former state of existence, in which, as respects the wicked, 
the Jews did not believe; but, perhaps, expressing loosely 
that sin ‘somewhere had surely been the cause of this 
calamity. Neither this man, &c.—gq. d., ‘The cause was, 
neither in himself nor his parents, but, in order to the 
manifestation of “the works of God,” in his cure.’ I 
must work the works of Him that sent me, &c.—a 
most interesting statement from the mouth of Christ; 
intimating, (1.) that He had a precise work to do upon 
earth, with every particular of it arranged and laid out to 
Him; (2.) that all He did upon earth was just ‘the works 
of God’’—particularly “going about doing good,” though 
not exclusively by miracles; (3.) that each work had its 
precise time and place in His programme of instructions, . 
so to speak ; hence, (4.) that as His period for work had 
definite termination, so by letting any one service pass 
by its allotted time, the whole would be disarranged, 
marred, and driven beyond its destined period for com- 
pletion; (5.) that He acted ever under the impulse of these 
considerations, as man—“ the night cometh when no man 
(or nO One) can work,’”’ What lessols are here for others, 
and what encouragement from such Example! As long 
as I am in the world, Lam the light of the world, &c. 
—notas if He would cease, after that, to be so; but that 
He must make full proof of His fidelity while His earthly 
career lasted by displaying His glory. ‘As before the 
raising of Lazarus (ch. 11, 25), He announces Himself as the 
Resurrection and the Life, so now He sets Himself forth 
as the source of the archetypal spiritual light, of which 
the natural, now about to be conferred, is only a deriva- 
tion and symbol.’ [ALFoRD.] 6, 7. he spat om the 
ground, and made clay ..,. and anointed the eyes of 
the blind man, &c.—These operations were not so in- 
congruous in their nature as might appear, though it 
were absurd to imagine that they contributed in the 
least degree to the effect which followed. (See on Mark 
6, 13; and 7, 33, 34.) Go, wash in Siloam , . . which 
is, Semt, &c,.—(See 2 Kings 5. 10, 14.) As the prescribed 
action was purely symbolical in its design, so in connec- 
tion with it the Evangelist notices the symbolical name of 
the pool as in this case bearing testimony to him who was 
sent to do what it only symbolized. (See Isaiah 8. 6, where 
this same pool is used figuratively to denote “ the streams 
that make glad the city of God,” and which, humble 
though they be, betoken a present God of Israel.) 8-15. The 
neighbours therefore , . . said, Is not this he that sat 
and begged—Here are a number of details to identify 
the newly-seeing with the long-known blind beggar, 
they brought to the Pharisees—sitting probably in 
council, and chiefly of that sect (ch, 7. 47, 48), 16,17. this 
man is not of God, &c,_Seeon ch. 5.9, 16. Others said, 
&e.—as Nicodemus, and Joseph, the blind man said, 
He is a prophet—rightly viewing the miracle as but a 
“sion” of his prophetic commission. 18-23. the Jews 
did not believe he had been born blind... till 
they called the parents of him that had received his 
sight—Foiled by the testimony of the young man him- 
self, they hope to throw doubt on the fact by close ques- 
tioning his parents, who, perceiving the snare laid for 
them, ingeniously escape it by testifying simply to the 
identity of their son, and his birth-blindness, leaving it 
to himsetf, as a competent witness, to speak to the cure, 
They prevaricated, however, in saying they “knew not 
who had opened his eyes,” for “they feared the Jews,” 
who had come to an understanding (probably after what 
is recorded, ch, 7. 50, &c., but by this time pretty well 
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known), vzhat whoever owned him as the Christ should be 
put out of the synagogue—i. e., not simply excluded, but 
excommunicated. 24-34. Give God the praise, we know 
that this man is a sinner—not wishing him to own, even 
to the praise of God, that a miracle had been wrought 
upon him, but to show more regard to the honour of God 
than ascribe any such act to one who was asinner, He 
answered and said, Whether a sinner or no, &c.—Not 
that the man meant to insinuate any doubt in his own 
mind on the point of his being ‘a sinner,” but as his 
opinion on such a point would be of no consequence to 
others, he would speak only to what he knew as fact in his 
own case. then said they again, What did he to thee, 


&c.—hoping by repeated questions to ensnare him, but. 


the youth is more than a match for them, I have told 
you already ... will ye also be his disciplest—In a 
vein of keen irony he treats their questions as those of 
anxious inquirers, almost ready for discipleship! Stung 
by this, they retort upon him as the disciple (and here they 
plainly were not wrong); for themselves, they fall back 
upon Moses; about him there could be no doubt; but who 
knew about this upstart? The man answered, Herein 
is a marvellous thing, that ye know not from whence 
he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes, &c.—He had no 
need to say another word; but waxing bolder in defence of 
his Benefactor, and his views brightening by the very 
courage which it demanded, he puts it to them how they 
could pretend inability to tell whether one who opened the 
eyes of aman born blind was ‘tof God" or ‘a sinner”’— 
from above or from beneath—and proceeds to argue the 
case with remarkable power. So irresistible was his ar- 
gument that their rage burst forth in a speech of intense 
Pharisaism, ‘Thou wast altogether born in sins, and dost 
thou teach us ?—thou, a base-born, uneducated, impudent 
youth, teach ws, the trained, constituted, recognized guides 
of the people in the things of God! Out upon thee!’ they 
cast him out—judicially, no doubt, as well as in fact. The 
allusion to his being ‘‘ born insins” seemsa tacit admission 
of his being blind from birth—the very thing they had been 
so unwilling to own. But rage and enmity to truth are 
seldom consistent in their outbreaks. The friends of this 
excommunicated youth, crowding around him with their 
sympathy, would probably express surprise that One who 
could work such a cure should be unable to protect his 
patient from the persecution it had raised against him, or 
should possess the power without using it. Nor would it 
be wonderful if such thoughts should arise in the youth's 
own mind. But if they did, it is certain, from what fol- 
Tows, that they made no lodgment there, conscious as he 
was that ‘“ whereas he was blind, now he saw,” and satis- 
. fied that if his Benefactor ‘‘ were not of God he could do 
nothing” (v.33). There was a word for him too, which, if 
whispered in his ear from the oracles of God, would seem 
expressly designed to describe his case, and prepare him 
for the coming interview with his gracious Friend. 
“Hear the word of the Lord, ye that tremble at His word, 
Your brethren that hated you, that cast you out for my name’s 
sake, said, Let the Lord be glorified ; BUT HE SHALL APPEAR 
TO YOUR JOY, and they shall be ashamed” (Isaiah 66,5), But 
how was He engaged to whom such noble testimony had 
been given, and for whom such persecution had been 
borne? Uttering, perhaps, in secret, “ with strong erying 
and tears,” the words of the prophetic psalm, “ Let not 
them that waiton thee, O Lord God of hosts, be ashamed for 
my sake; let none that seek thee be confounded for my 
sake, O God of Israel; because for thy sake I have borne 
reproach ...and the reproaches of them that reproached 
thee are fallen upon me’”’ (Psalm 69.6, 7,9). 35-38. Jesus 
heard—i. e., by intelligence brought Him—that they had 
cast out the youth; and when He had found him—by 
accident? Not very likely. Sympathy in that breast 
could not long keep aloof from its object. He said anto 
him, Dost thon belicve in the Son of God ?—A question 
stretching purposely beyond his present attainments, in 
order the more quickly to lead him—in his present teach- 
able frame—into the highest truth, He answered and 
said, Who is He, Lord, that i may believe on Him ?— 
‘His reply is affirmative, and believing by anticipation, 
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Christ the Goud’ Shepherd, 


promising faith as soon as Jesus shall say who He is.’ 
(STIER.] Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seen 
Him—the new sense of sight having at that moment its 
highest exercise, in gazing upon “the Light of the world.” 
He said, Lord, I believe: and he worshipped Him—a 
Jaith and a worship, beyond doubt, meant to express far 
more than he would think proper toany human “ proph- 
et” (v. 17)—the unstudied, resistless expression, probably 
of SUPREME faith and adoration, though without the full 
understanding of what that implied. 39-41, Jesus said 
—perhaps at the same time, but after a crowd, including 
some of the skeptical and scornful rulers, had, on seeing 
Jesus talking with the healed youth, hastened to the spot. 
that they which see not might see, &c.—Rising to that 
sight of which the natural vision communicated to the 
youth was but tne symbol. (See on v. 5, and ef. Luke 4, 18.) 
that they which see might be made blind—judicially 
incapable of apprehending and receiving the truth, to 
which they have wilfully shut their eyes. are we blind 
also ?—We, the constituted, recognized guides of the peo- 
ple in spiritual things? pride and rage prompting the 
question. If ye were blind—wanted light to discern My 
claims, and only waited to receive it—ye should have 
no sin—none of the guilt of shutting out the light. ye 
say, We see; therefore your sin remaineth—Your ¢claiin 
to possess light, while rejecting Me, is that which seals 
you up in the guilt of unbelief. 


* 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-21. THE GooD SHEPHERD. This discourse seems 
plainly to be a continuation of the closing verses of ch, 9. 
The figure was familiar to the Jewish ear, from Jeremiah 
23.; Ezekiel 34.; Zechariah 11., &c. ‘This simple creature 
(the sheep) has this special note among all animals, that 
it quickly hears the voice of the shepherd, follows no one 
else, depends entirely on him, and seeks help from him 
alone—cannot help itself, but is shut up to another’s aid,’ 
[LurHER in Strrur.] 1, 2. he that entereth hot in by the 
door—the legitimate way (without saying what that was, 
as yet). imto the sheep-fold—the sacred enclosure of 
God's true people. climbeth wp some other way—not 
referring to the assumption of ecclesiastical office without 
an external call, for those Jewish rulers, specially aimed 


_at, had this (Matthew 23.2), but to the want of a true 


spiritual commission, the seal of heaven going along with 
the outward authority; it is the assumption of the spirit- 
ual guidance of the people without this that is meant, he 
that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the 
sheep—a true, divinely-recognized shepherd, 3. to him 
the porter openeth—i, e., right of free access is given, by 
order of Him to whom the sheep belong; for it is better 
not to give the allugion a more specific interpretation. 
(CALVIN, MEYER, LUTHARDT.] and the sheep hear his 
voice—This and all that follows, though it admits of im- 
portant application to every faithful shepherd of God's 
flock, is in its direct and highest sense true only of “the 
great Shepherd of the sheep,” whoin the first five verses 
seems plainly, under the simple character of a true shep- 
herd, to be drawing His own portrait. [LAMPE, STIER, 
&c.] Z-14. I am the door of the sheep—i, e., the way in 
to the fold, with all blessed privileges, both for shepherds 
and sheep (cf. ch. 14.6; Ephesians 2,18). All that ever 
came before me—the false prophets; not as claiming the 
prerogatives of Messiah, but as perverters of the people 
from the way of life, all pointing to Him, [OLSHAUSEN.] 
the sheep did not hear them—the instinct of their 
divinely-tanght hearts preserving them from seducers, 
and attaching them to the heaven-sent prophets, of 
whom it is said that ‘the Spirit of Christ was in them ” 
(i Peter 1.11), by me if any man enter in—whether shep- 
herd or sheep, shall be saved—the great object of the 
pastoral office, as of all the Divine arrangements towards 
mankind. and shall go in and out and find pasture— 
in, as to a place of safety and repose ; out, as to “green pas- 
tures and still waters” (Psalm 28, 2) for nourishment and 
refreshing, and all this only transferred to another clime, 
and enjoyed in another manner, at the close of this 
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earthly scene. (Revelation 7. 17!) I am come that they 
might bave life, and more abundantly—not merely to 
preserve but impart LIFE, and communicate it in rich and 
unfailing exuberance. What aclaim! Yet it is onlyan 
echo of all His teaching; and He who uttered these and 
‘like words must be either a blasphemer, all worthy of the 
‘death He died, or “God with us’—there can be no middle 
course. Lam the good Shepherd—emphatically, and, in 
the sense intended, exclusively so. (Isaiah 40. 11; Ezekiel 
34, 23; 87.24; Zechariah 13.7.) the good shepherd giveth 
his life for the sheep—Though this may be said of literal 
shepherds, who, even for their brute flock, have, like 
David, encountered “the lion and the bear’ at the risk of 
‘their own lives, and still more of faithful pastors who, 
like the early bishops of Rome, have been the foremost 
‘to brave the fury of their enemies against the flock com- 
“mitted to their care; yet here, beyond doubt, it points to 
‘the struggle which was to issue in the willing surrender 
‘of the Redeemer’s own life, to save His sheep from de- 
‘struction. an hireling... whose own thesheep are not 
‘who has no property in them. By this He points to His 
own peculiar relation to the sheep, the same as His 
Father’s, the great Proprietor and Lord of the flock, 
who styles Him “My Shepherd, the Man that is my 
Fellow” (Zechariah 13. 7), and though faithful under- 
shepherds are so in their Master’s interest, that they 
feel a measure of His own concern for their charge, 
“the language is strictly applicable only to “the Son 
over His own house.” (Hebrews 3. 6.) seeth the wolf 
coming—n0ot the devil distinctively, as some take it [STIER, 
ALFORD, &c.], but generally whoever comes upon the 
flock with hostile intent, in whatever form: though the 
wicked one, no doubt, is at the bottom of such movements. 
{LuTHARD?.] Lam the good Shepherd, and know my 
sheep—in the peculiar sense of 2 Timothy 2.19. am known 
of mine—the soul’s response to the voice that has in- 
wardly and efficaciously called it; for of this mutnal 
loving acquaintance ours is the effect of His. ‘The Re- 
deemer’s knowledge of us is the active’element, penetrating 
us with His power and life; that of believers is the passive 
principle, the reception of His life and light. In this re- 
ception, however, an assimilation of the soul to the sub- 
lime Object of its knowledge and love takes place; and 
‘thus an activity, though a derived one, is unfolded, which 
shows itself in obedience to His commands.’ [OLSHAUSEN. ] 
From this mutual knowledge Jesus rises to another and 
loftier reciprocity of knowledge, 15-18. As my Father 
knoweth me, even so know I the Father—What claim 
to absolute equality with the Father could exceed this? 
(See on Matthew 11. 27.) and Elay down my life for the 
sheep—How sublime this, immediately following the lofty 
claim of the preceding clause! ’Tis the riches and the 
poverty of ‘the Word made flesh’’—one glorious Person 
reaching at once up to the Throne and down even to the 
dust of death, “that we might live through Him.” A can- 
did interpretation of the words, “for thé sheep,” ought to 
go far to establish the special relation of the-vicarious 
death of Christ to the Church, other sheep I have, not 
of this fold: them also I must bring—He means the 
perishing Gentiles, already His ‘‘ sheep” in the love of His 
heart and the purpose of His grace to “ bring them” in due 
time, they shall hear my voice—This is not the language 
of mere foresight that they would believe, but the expression of 
@ purpose to draw them to Himself by an inward and effiea- 
cious call, which would infallibly issue in their spontaneous 
accession to Him, and there shall be one fold—rather 
-fone fiock’ (for the word for ‘fold,’ as in the foregoing 
verses, is quite different), Therefore doth my Mather 
love me, because I lay down my life, &c.—As the highest 
act of the Son’s love to the Father was the laying down 
of His life for the sheep at His ‘‘commandment,’’ so the 
Father’s love to Him as His incarnate Son reaches its con- 
summation, and finds its highest justification, in that 
é6ublimest and most atfeeting of all acts: that I might 
take it agaim—His resurrection-life being indispensable 
to the accomplishment of the fruit of His death. No man 
taketh my life from me, but I lay it down myself: I 
have power to lay it down, and Ihave power to take 
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it again—It is impossible for language more plainly and 
emphatically to express the absolute voluntariness of 
Christ’s death, such a voluntariness as it would be mani- 
fest presumption in any mere creature to affirm of his own 
death, It is beyond all doubt the language of One who 
was conscious that His life was His own (which no crea 
ture’s is), and therefore His to surrender or retain at will. 
Here lay the glory of His sacrifice, that it was purely vol- 
untarily. The claim of ‘‘ power to take it again” is no less 
important, as showing that His resurrection, though ‘as- 
eribed to the. Father, in the sense we shall presently see, 
was nevertheless His own assertion of Fis own right to life as 
soon as the purposes of His voluntary death were accom- 
plished. This commandment—to ‘lay down His life, 
that He might take it again.” Ihave I received of my 
Father—So that Christ died at once by command” of His 
‘father, and by such a voluntary obedience to that com- 
mand as has made Him (so to speak) infinitely dear to the 
Father. The necessity of Christ’s death, in the light of 
these profound sayings, must be manifest to all but the 
superticial student, 19-21. there was a division again 
among the Jews for these sayimgs—the light and the 
darkness revealing themselves with increasing clearness 
in the separation of the teachable from: the obstinately 
prejudiced. The one saw in Him only ‘ta devil anda 
madman ;”’ the other revolted at the thought that such 
words could come trom one possessed, and sight be given 
to the blind by a demoniac; showing clearly that a deeper 
impression had been made upon them than their words 
expressed, 

22-42, DISCOURSE AT THE FEAST OF DEDICATION—FROM 
TH FURY OF HIS ENEMIES JESUS ESCAPES BEYOND JOoR- 
DAN, WHERE MANY BELIEVE ON HIM. 22, 23. It was 
... the feast of dedication — Celebrated rather more 
than two months, after the feast of tabernacles, during 
which intermediate period our Lord seems to have re- 
mained in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. It was in- 
stituted by Judas Maccabeus, to commemorate the puri- 
fication of the temple from the profanations to which it 
had been subjected by Antiochus Epiphanes (B. ¢. 165), 
and kept for eight days, from the 25th Chisleu (December), 
the day on which Judas began the first joyous celebration 
of it. (1 Maccabees 4, 52,,56,59; and JOSEPHUS, A niiquities, 
xii. 7.7.) it was winter—implying some inclemency. 
Therefore Jesus walked in Solomon/’s porch—for shelter, 
This portico was on the east side of the temple, and Jose- 
phus says it was part of the original structure of Solomon. 
[Antiquities, xx. 9.7.) 24. them came the Jews—the rulers. 
(See on ch. 1.19.) how long dost thou make us to doubt 
—‘hold us in suspense” (marg.). If thou be the Christ, 
tell us plainly—But when the plainest evidence of it was 
resisted, what weight could a mere assertion of it have? 
25, 26. Jesus answered them, I told you—i. ¢., in sub- 
stance, what I am (e. g. ch. 7. 37, 38; 8. 12, 85, 36, 58.) ye 
believe not, because ye are not of my sheep, as I said— 
referring to the whole strain of the Parable of the Sheep, 
v,1, &c., 27-30. My sheep hear my voice, &c.—(See on v. 
8.) Igive unto them eternal life—not ‘“ will give them;” 
for it is a present gift. (See on ch. 3, 36; 5, 24.) Itis a very 
grand utterance, couched in the language of majestic au- 
thority. My Pather, which gave them me—(See on ch, 
6. 37-39.) is greater than all—with whom no adverse 
power can contend. It is a general expression of an ad- 
mitted truth, and what follows shows for what purpose it 
was uttered, ‘‘and none is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand,” The impossibility of true believers being 
lost, in the midst of all the temptations which they may 
encounter, does not consist in their fidelity and decision, 
but is founded upon the power of God. Here the doctrine 
of predestination is presented in its sublime and sacred 
aspect; there is a predestination of the holy, which is 
taught from one end of the Scriptures to the other; not, 
indeed, of such a nature that an ‘irresistible grace” com- 
pels the opposing will of man (of course not), but so that 
that will of man which receives and loves the commands 
of God is produced only by God’s grace. [OLSHAUSEN—a 
testimony all the more valuable, being given in spite of 
Lutheran prejudice.) ITand my Father are one—Our lan: 
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guage admits not of the precision of the original in this 
great saying. ‘Are’ is in the masculine gender—" we (two 
persons) are;’’ while ‘‘one” is newter—‘ one thing.” Per- 
haps ‘one interest’? expresses, as nearly as may be, the 
purport of the saying. There seemed to be some contra- 
diction between His saying they had been given by His 
Father into His own hands, out of which they could not 
be plucked, and then saying that none could pluck them 
out of His Father's hands, as if they had not been given 
out of them, ‘ Neither they have,’ says He; ‘though He has 
given them to me, they are as much in His own almighty 
hands as ever—they cannot be,and when given to me they 
are not, given away from Himself; for He AND I HAVE 
ALL IN COMMON.’ Thus it will be seen, that, though one- 
ness of essence is not the precise thing here affirmed, 
that truth is the basis of what is affirmed, without which 
it would not be true. And Augustin was right in saying 
the ‘We are’ condemns the Sabellians (who denied the 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead), while the “ one’ (as 
explained) condemns the Arians(who denied the unity 
of their essence), 31-33. then the Jews took up stones 
again to stone Him—and for precisely the same thing as 
before (ch, 8. 58, 59). Many good works have I showed 
you—i. e., works of pure benevolence (as Acts 10. 38, “* Who 
went about doing good,” &c.; see Mark 7.37), from my 
Father—not so much by His power, but as directly eom- 
missioned by Him to do them. This He says to meet the 
imputation of unwarrantable assumption of the Divine 
prerogatives. [LUTHARDT.] for which of these works 
do ye stone me ?t—‘‘are ye stoning (i. e., going to stone) 
me?” for blasphemy—whose legal punishment was ston- 
ing (Leviticus 24. 11-16), thou, being a man—i,e¢., a man 
only. makest thyself God—Twice before they under- 
stood Him to advance the same claim, and both times 
they prepared themselves to avenge what they took to be 
the insulted honour of God, as here, in the way directed 
by their law (ch. 5.18; 8.59), 34-36. It iswvritten in your 
law—in Psalm 82. 6, respecting judges or magistrates. 
ye are gods—being the official representatives and commis- 
sioned agents of God. If he called them gods to whom 
the word of God came, say ye of Him whom the Father 
hath sanctified and sent into the world, Thou blas- 
phemest ?—The whole force of this reasoning, which has 
been but in part seized by the commentators, lies in what 
is said of the two parties compared. The comparison of 
Himself with mere men, divinely commissioned, is in- 
tended to show [as NEANDER well expresses it) that the 
idea of a communication of the Divine Majesty to human 
nature was by no means foreign to the revelations of the 
Old Testament; but there is also a contrast between Him- 
self and all merely human representatives of God—the 
one “sanctified by the Father and sent into the world ;” the 
other, ‘to whom the word of God (merely) came,’’ which is 
expressly designed to prevent His being massed up with 
them as only one of many human officials of God. Jt is 
never said of Christ that “the word of the Lord came te 
Him ;’’ whereas this is the well-known formula by which 
the Divine commission, even to the highest of mere men, 
is expressed, as John the Baptist (Luke 3.2), The reason 
is that given by the Baptist himself (see on ch. 3.31). The 
contrast is between those “to whom. the word of God 
came’”’—men of the earth, earthy, who were merely privi- 
leged to get a Divine message to utter (if prophets), or a Di- 
vine office to discharge (if judges)—and ‘* Him whom (not 
being of the earth at all) the Father sanctified (or set apart), 
and sent into the world,” an expression never used of any 
merely human messenger of God, and used only of Himself. 
because,I said, I am the Son of God—It is worthy of spe- 
cial notice that our Lord had not said, in so many words, 
that He was the Son of God, on this occasion. But He had 
said what beyond doubt amounted to it—namely, that He 
gave his sheep eternal life, and none could pluck them 
out of His hand; that He had got them from His Father, 
in whose hands, though given to Him, they still remained, 
and out of whose hand none could pluck them; and that 
they were the indefeasible property of both, inasmuch as 
“Heand His Father were one.” Our Lord considers all 
this as just saying of Himself, ‘Iam the Son of God”’— 
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one nature with Him, yet mysteriously of Him. The paren- 
thesis (v. 35), ‘and the Scripture cannot be broken,” re- 
ferring to the terms used of magistrates in the 82d Psalm, 
has an important bearing on the authority of the living 
oracles, ‘The Scripture, as the expressed will of the un- 
changeable God, is itself unchangeable and indissoluble,’ 
(OLSHAUSEN.] (Cf. Matthew 5.17.) 37-39. Though ye be- 
lieve not me, believe the works—There was in Christ’s 
words, independently of any miracles, a self-evidencing 
truth, majesty and grace, which those who had any spir- 
itual susceptibility were unable to resist, (Ch. 7. 46; 8. 30.) 
But, for those who wanted this, “the works” werea mighty 
help. When these failed, the case was desperate indeed, 
that ye may know and believe that the Father is in 
me, and lin Him—thus reiterating His claim to essen- 
tial oneness with the Father, which He ‘had only seemed to 
soften down, that He might calm their rage and get their 
ear again for a moment. therefore they sought again 
to take Him—true to their original understanding of His 
words, for they saw perfectly well that He meant to “make 
Himself God” throughout all this dialogue. he eseaped 
out of their hand—(See on Luke 4. 30; ch. 8.59.) 40-42. 
went away again beyond Jordan , . . the place where 
John at first baptized—See on ch. 1.28. many resorted 
to him—on whom the ministry of the Baptist had left 
permanent impressions, John did no miracle, but all 
things John spake of this man were true—what they 
now heard and:saw in Jesus only confirming in their 
minds the divinity of His forerunner’s mission, though 
unaccompanied by any of His Master’s miracles, And 
thus, “many believed on him there.” 


CHAPTER XI, 


Ver. 146. LAZARUS RAISED FROM THE DEAD—THE 
CONSEQUENCES OF THIS. 1, 2. Of Bethamy—at the east 
side of Mount Olivet. the town of Mary and her sister 
Martha—thus distinguishing it from the other Bethany, 
“beyond Jordan,’”’ (See on ch, 1. 28; 10.40.) it was that 
Mary who anointed the Lord with ointment, &c.—This, 
though not recorded by our Evangelist till ch. 12. 3, &c., was 
so well known in the teaching of all the churches, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s prediction (Matthew 26. 13), that it 
is here alluded to by anticipation, as the most natural 
way of identifying her; and she is first named, though 
the younger, as the more distinguished of the two, She 
“anointed THE LORD,” says the Evangelist—led doubtless 
to the use of this term here, as he was about to exhibit 
Him illustriously as the Lord of Life. 3-5. His sister sent 
unto him, saying, Lord, he whom thou lovest is sick 
—a most womanly appeal, yet how reverential, to the 
known affection of her Lord for the patient. (See v. 5, 11.) 
‘Those whom Christ loves are no more exempt than 
others from their share of earthly trouble and anguish: 
rather are they bound over to it more surely.’ [TRENOH.] 
When Jesus heard that, he said, This sickness ts not 
unto death—to result in death—but for the glory of God, 
that the Son of God may be glorified thereby—i. e., by 
this glory of God. (See Gr.) Remarkable language this, 
which from creature lips would have been intolerable, It 
means that the glory of Gop manifested in the resurree- 
tion of dead Lazarus would be shown to be the glory, per- 
sonally and immediately, of THE SON, Jesus loved Mar- 
tha and her sister and Lazarus—what a picture!—one 
that.in every age has attracted the admiration of the 
whole Christian Church. No wonder that those miserable 
skeptics who have carped at the ethical system of the 
Gospel, as not embracing private friendships in the list 
of its virtues, have been referred to the Saviour’s peculiar 
regard for this:family as a triumphant refutation, if such 
were needed. when he heard he was sick, he abode 
two days still where he was—at least twenty-five miles 
off. Beyond all doubt this was just to let things come to 
their worst, in order to the display of His glory. But how 
trying, meantime, to the faith of his friends, and how 
unlike the*;way in which love to a dying friend usually 
shows itself, on which it is plain that Mary reckoned, 
But the ways of Divine are not as the ways of human love. 
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Often they are the reverse. When His people are sick, 
in- body or spirit; when their case is waxing more and 
more desperate every day; when all hope of recovery is 
about to expire—just then and therefore it is that ‘He 
abides two days still in the same place where He is.” Can 
they still hope against hope? Often they do-not; but 
“this is their infirmity.’ For it is His chosen style of 
acting. We have been well tanght it, and should not 
now have the lesson to learn. From the days of Moses 
was it givensublimely forth as the character of His grand- 
est interpositions, that “the Lord will judge his. people 
and repent himself for his servants’’—when he seeth that 
their power is gone. (Deuteronomy 32. 36.) 7-10. Let us go 
into Judea again—He was now in Perea, ‘beyond Jor- 
dan,”’. His disciples say unto him, Master, the Jews of 
late sought, &c,—lit., ‘were (just) now seeking’ “to stone 
thee.” (Ch, 10.31.) goest thou thither again t—io certain 
death, as v.16 shows they thought. Jesus answered, Are 
there not twelve hours in the day t—See on ch. 9, 4, 
Our Lord’s day had now reached its eleventh hour, and 
having till now ‘‘ walked in the day,” He would not mis- 
time the remaining and more critical part of His work, 
which would be as fatal, He says, as omitting it alto- 
gether; for “if a man.(so He speaks, putting Himself 
under the same great law of duty as all other men—if a 
man) walk in the night, he stumbleth, because there is no 
light in him.” 11-16. Our friend Lazarus sleepeth, but 
I go that I may awake him out of sleep—lIllustrious 
title! “Our frimd Lazarus.” To Abraham only is it; ac- 
corded in the U.d Testament, and not till after his death, 
2 Chronicles 20.7; Isaiah 41,8, to which our attention is 
called in the New Testament, (James 2, 23.) When Jesus 
came in the flesh, His forerunner applied this name, in a 
certain sense, to himself, ch. 3. 29; and into the same fel- 
lowship the Lord’s chosen disciples are declared to have 
come, ch. 15. 13-15. ‘The phrase here employed, ‘our 
friend Lazarus,’’ means. more than “he whom thou lovest”’ 
in v. 3, for it implies that Christ’s affection was reciprocated 
by Lazarus.’ {[LAMPE.] Our Lord had been told only that 
Lazarus was ‘‘sick.’’ But the change which his two days’ 
delay had produced is here tenderly alluded to. Doubt- 
less, His spirit was all the while with His dying,and now 
dead “friend.’’ The symbol of ‘‘sleep’’ for death is com- 
mon to all languages, and familiar to us in the Old Testa- 
ment. In the New Testament, however, a higher meaning 
is put into it,in relation to believers in Jesus (see on 1 
Thessalonians 4, 14), a sense hinted at, and pretty clearly, 
in Psalm 17.15 [LUTHARDT]; and the ‘awaking out of 
sleep’”’ acquires a corresponding sense far transcending 
bare resuscitation, if he sleep, he shall do well—iit., 
*be preserved;’ i..e., ‘recover;’ qg. d., ‘Why then go. to 
Judea?’ then said Jesus unto them plainly, Lazarus 
is dead—‘Sleep [says BENGEL, beautifully] is the death 
of the saints, in the language of heaven; but this lan- 
guage the disciples here understood not; incomparable 
is the generosity of the Divine manner of discoursing, 
but such is the slowness of men’s apprehension. that 
Seripture often has to descend to the more miserable style 
of human discourse; ef. Matthew 16.11, &c. Iam glad 
for your sakes I was not there—This certainly implies 
that if He had been present, Lazarus would. not have 
died; not because He could not have resisted the impor- 
tunities of the sisters, but because, in presence of the per- 
sonal Life, death could not have reached His friend. 
[LurHaRpDT.] ‘It is beautifully congruous to the Divine 
decorum that in presence of the Prince of Life no one is 
ever said to have died.’ [BENGEL.] that ye may believe 
—This is added toexplain His “gladness” at not having 
been present. His friend’s death, as such, could not have 
been to Him ‘“‘joyous;’’ the sequel shows.it was “ griev- 
ous;’’ but ‘for them it was safe.’ (Philemon 3,1.) Thomas, 
called Didymus—or ‘the twin.’ let us also go, that we 
may die with him—lovely spirit, though tinged with 
some sadness, such as reappears at ch, 14, 5, showing the 
tendency of this disciple to take the dark view of things. 
On a memorable occasion this tendency opened the door 
to downright, though but momentary, unbelief, (Ch. 20, 
%,) Here, however, though alleged by many interpreters. 
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there is nothing of the sort. He perceives clearly how 
this journey to Judea will end, as respects His Master, 
and not only sees in it peril to themselves, as they all 
did, but feels as if he could not and cared not to survive 
His Master’s sacrifice to the fury of His enemies, It was 
that kind of affection which, living only in the light of 
its Object, cannot contemplate, or has. no heart for life, 
without it. 17-19. When Jesus came, he found that he 
had lain in the grave four days—If he died on the day 
the tidings came of his illness—and was, according to the 
Jewish custom, buried the same day (see JAHN’S Archeeol- 
ogy, and v. 39; Acts 5. 5, 6, 10)—and if Jesus, after two 
days’ farther stay in Perea, set out on the day following 
for Bethany, some ten hours’ journey, that would make 
out the four days; the first and last. being incomplete. 
[MEYER.] Bethany was nigh Jerusalem, about fifteen 
furiongs—rather less than two miles; mentioned to ex- 
plain the visits of sympathy noticed in the following 
words, which the proximity of the two places facilitated. 
many of the Jews came to Martha and Mary to com- 
fort them—Thus were provided, in a most natural way, 
so many witnesses of the glorious miracle that was. to 
follow, as to put the fact. beyond possible question. 20- 
22. Martha, as soon as she, heard that Jesus was com-= 
ing, went and met him—true to the energy and activity 
of her character, as seen in Luke 10, 38-42.. (See notes 
there.) but Mary sat in the house—equally true to her 
placid character. These undesigned. touches not only 
charmingly illustrate the minute historic fidelity of both 
narratives, but their inner harmony. then said Martha, 
Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died—As Mary afterwards said the same thing (v, 32), itis 
plain they had made this very natural remark to each 
other, perhaps many times during these four sad days, 
and not without haying their confidence in His love at 
times overclouded. Such trials of faith, however, are not 
peculiar to them, but 1 know that even now, &¢c.— 
Energetic characters are usually sanguine, the rainbow of 
hope peering through the drenching cloud. whatever 
thou wilt ask of God, God will give it thee—i. e.,‘ even 
to the restoration of my. dead brother to life,’ for that 
plainly is her meaning, as the sequel shows, 23-27. 
Jesus saith unto her, Thy brother shall rise again— 


‘purposely expressing Himself in general terms, to draw 


her out, Martha said, I know that he shall rise again 
at the last day—q. d.,‘ But are we never to see him in life 
till then?’ Jesus said, I am the Resurrection and the 
Life—gq. d.,‘ The whole power to restore, impart, and maintain 
life, resides.in Me.’ (See on ch. 1,4; 5.21.) What higher 
claim to supreme divinity than this grand saying can be 
conceived? he that believeth in me, though dead. ,. 
shall live—g. d.,‘ The believer's death shall be swallowed 
up in life, and, his life shall never sink into death.’ As 
death comes by sin, it is His to dissolve it; and as life 
flows through His righteousness, it is His to communicate 
and eternally maintain it. (Revelation 5, 21.) The tempo- 
rary separation of soul and body-is here regarded as not 
even interrupting, much less impairing, the new and 
everlasting life imparted by Jesus to His believing people. 
Believest thou this 1—Canst thou take this in? Yea,I 
believe that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, &c,.— 
q. d., And having such faith in Thee, I can believe all which 
that comprehends. While she had a glimmering percep- 
tion that Resurrection, in every sense of the word, be- 
longed to the Messianic office and Sonship of Jesus, she 
means, by this way of expressing herself, to cover much 
that she felt her ignorance of—as no doubt belonging to 
Him, 28-32. The Master is come and calleth for thee— 
The narrative does not give us this interesting detail, 
but Martha’s words do. as soon as she heard that, she 
arose quickly—affection for her Lord, assurance of His 
Sympathy, and His hope of interposition, putting a 
spring into her distressed spirit. The Jews followed 
her to the grave—Thus casually were provided witnesses 
of the glorious miracle that followed, not prejudiced, 
certainly, in favour of Him who wrought it. to weep 
there—according to Jewish practice, for some days after 
burial, fell at his feet—more impassioned cua her 
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sister, though her words were fewer. (See on v. 21.) 33- 
38. When Jesus saw her weeping, and the Jews weep= 
ing, he groaned in spirit—the tears of Mary and her 
friends acting sympathetically upon Jesus, and drawing 
forth His emotions, What a vivid and beautiful out- 
coming of His real humanity! The word here rendered 
“groaned” does not mean “sighed” or ‘‘grieved,” but 
rather ‘ powerfully checked his emotion’—made a visible 
effort to restrain those tears which were ready to gush 
from His eyes, and was troubled—rather, ‘troubled 
himself’ (Margin); referring probably to this visible dif- 
ficulty of repressing His emotions. Where have ye laid 
him? Lord, come and see—Perhaps it was to retain 
composure enough to ask this question, and on receiving 
the answer to proceed with them to the spot, that He 
checked Himself; Jesus wept—This beautifully conveys 
the sublime brevity of the two original words; else ‘ shed 
tears’ might have better conveyed the difference between 
the word here used and that twice employed in v. 33, and 
there properly rendered “weeping,” denoting the loud 
wail for the dead, while that of Jesus consisted of silent 
tears. Is it for nothing that the Evangelist, some sixty 
years after it occurred, holds up to all ages with such 
touching brevity the sublime spectacle of the Son of God in 
tears? Whata seal of His perfect oneness with us in the 
most redeeming feature of our stricken humanity! But 
was there nothing in those tears beyond sorrow for 
human suffering and death? Could these effects move 
Him without suggesting the cause? Who can doubt that 
in His ear every feature of the scene proclaimed that 
stern law of the Kingdom, “The wages of sin is death,” and 
that this element in his visible emotion underlay all the 
rest? then said the Jews, Behold how he loved him! 
—We thank you, O ye visitors from Jerusalem, for this 
spontaneous testimony to the human softness of the Son 
of God. And—rather ‘But’—some said, Could not this 
man, which opened the eyes of the blind, have caused 
that this man should not have died !—The former ex- 
clamation caine from the better-feeling portion of the 
spectators; this betokens a measure of suspicion. It 
hardly goes the length of attesting the miracle on the 
blind man; but ‘if (as everybody says) He did that, why 
could He not also have kept Lazarus alive?’ 
restoration of the dead man to life, they never so much 
as thought of it. But this disposition to dictate to Divine 
power, and almost to peril our confidence in it upon its doing 
our bidding, is not confined to men of no faith, Jesus again 
groaning in himself. e.,as at v.33, checked or repressed 
His rising feelings, in the former instance, of sorrow, 
here of righteous indignation at their unreasonable un- 
belief. (Cf. Mark 3. 5.) [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] 
But here, too, struggling emotion was deeper, now 
that His eye was about to rest on the spot where lay, 
in the still horrors of death, His friend. a cave—the 
cavity, natural or artificial, of a rock. This, with the 
number of condoling visitors from Jerusalem, and the 
costly ointment with which Mary afterwards anointed 
Jesus at Bethany, all go to show that the family were 
in good circumstances. 39-44. Jesus said, Take ye 
away the stome—spoken to the attendants of Martha 
and Mary; for it was a work of no little labour. [GrRo- 
T1us.} According to the Talmudists, it was forbidden to 
open a giave after the stone was placed upon it, Besides 
other dangers, they were apprehensive of legal impurity 
by contact with the dead. Hence they avoided coming 
nearer a grave than four cubits. [MAIMONIDESin LAMPE. ] 
But He who touched the leper, and the bier of the widow 
of Nain’s son, rises here also above these Judaic memo- 
rials of evils, every one of which he had come to roll 
away. Observe here what our Lord did Himself, and what 
He made others do, As Elijah himself repaired the altar 
on Carmel, arranged the wood, eut the victim, and placed 
the’ pieces on the fuel, but made the bystanders fill the 
surrounding trench with water, that no suspicion might 
arise of fire having been secretly applied to the pile (1 
Kings 18. 30-35); so our Lord would let the most skeptical 
see that, without laying a hand on the stone that covered 
His friend, He could recall him te life, But what could 
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be done by human hand He orders to be done, reserving 
only to Himself what transcended the ability of all erea- 
tures. Martha, sister of the dead—and as such the 
proper guardian of the’ precious remains; the rélation- 
ship being here mentioned to account for her venturing 
gently to remonstrate against their exposure, in a state 
of decomposition, to eyes that had loved him so tenderly 
in life. Lord, by this time he stinketh, for he hath 
been dead four days—(See on v. 17.) Itis wrong to sup- 
pose from this [fas LAMPE and others do] that, like the by- 
standers, she had not thought’ of his restoration to life, 
But the glimmerings of hope which she cherished from 
the first (v. 22), and which had been brightened by what 


Jesus said to her (v. 23-27), had suffered a momentary: 


eclipse on the proposal to expose the now sigh tless corpse. 
To such fluctuations all real faith is subject in dark hours. 
(See, for example, the case of Job.) Jesus saith unte 
her, Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest be- 
lieve, thou shouldest sce the glory of God ?—He had 
not said those very words, but this was the scope of all 
that He had uttered to her about His life-giving power (v, 
23, 25, 26); a gentle yet emphatic and most instructive re- 


- buke: ‘Why doth the restoration of life, even to a de- 


composing corpse, seem hopeless in the presence of the 
Resurrection and the Life? Hast thou yet to learn that 
“if thou canst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth?”’ (Mark 9.23.) Jesus lifted up his eyes—an 
expression marking His calm solemnity. (Cf. ch. 17. 1,) 
Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me—rather, 
*‘heardest me,’ referring to & specific prayer offered by 
Him, probably on intelligence of the case reaching Him 
(v.3, 4); for His living and loving oneness with the Father 
was maintained and manifested in the flesh, not merely 
by the spontaneous and uninterrupted outgoing of Each 
to Each in spirit, but by specific actings of faith and ex- 
ercises of prayer about each successive case as it emerged, 
He prayed [says LurHaRpD?T, well] not for what He 
wanted, but for the manifestation of what He had; and 
having the bright consciousness of the answer in the felt 
liberty to ask it, and the assurance that it was at hand, 
He gives thanks for this with a grand simplicity before 
performing the act. Amd—rather ‘Yet’—I knew that 
thou hearest me always, but because of the people 
that stand by I said it, that they might believe that 
thou hast sent me—Instead of praying now, He simply 
gives thanks for answer to prayer offered ere He left 
Perea, and adds that His doing even this, in the audience 
of the people, was not from any doubt of the prevalency 
of His prayers in any ease, but to show the people that 
He did nothing without, His Father, but all by direct com- 
munication with Him, 43, 44. and when he had thus 
spoken, he cried with a loud voice—On one other oc- 
casion only did He this—on the cross. His last utterance 
(Matthew 27.50.) ‘He shall not ery,” 
said the prophet, nor, in His ministry, did He. What a 
sublime contrast is this “loud ery” to the magical ‘whis- 
perings” and “mutterings” of which we read in Isaiah 8, 
19;,29. 4 [as Grorr1us remarks]! It is second only to the 
grandeur of that voice which shall raise all the dead, ch. 
5. 28, 29; 1 Thessalonians 4,16. Jesus saith unto them, 
Loose him and let him go—Jesus will no more do this 
Himself than roll away the stone. The one was the neces- 
sary preparation for resurrection, the other the necessary 
sequel to it, THE LIFE-GIVING ACT ALONE HE RESERVES 
TO HIMSELF. So in the quickening of the dead to spiritual life, 
human instrumentality is employed first to prepare the way, and 
thento turnittoaccount, 45,46, Many... which had seen’ 
... believed, but some went to the Pharisees and told 
what Jesus had done—The two classes which continually 
reappear in the Gospel history; nor is there ever any 
great work of God which does not produce both, ‘It ts 
remarkable that on cach of the three occasions on which 
our Lord raised the dead, a large number of persons was 
assembled. In two instances, the resurrection of the 
widow’s son and of Lazarus, these were all witnesses of 
the miracle; in the third (of Jairus’ daughter) they were 
necessarily cognizant of it. Yet this important cireum- 
stance is in each case only incidentally noticed by the 
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historians, not put forward or appealed to asa proof of 
their veracity. In regard to this miracle, we observe a 
greater degree of preparation, both in the provident ar- 
rangement of events, and in our Lord's actions and 
words than in any other. The,preceding miracle (cure of 
the man born. blind) is distinguished from all others by. 
the open and formal investigation of its facts. And both 
these miracles, the most public and best attested of the 
whole, are related by St. John, who wrote long after the 
other Evangelists.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] 47-54. 
What do we? for this man doeth many miracles, &¢,— 
q. d., ‘While we trifle, “this man,’ by His ‘‘many mira- 
eles,” will carry all before Him; the popular enthusiasm 
will bring on a revolution, which will precipitate the 
Romans upon us, and our all will go down in one com- 
monruin.’ Whata testimony tothe reality of our Lord’s 
miracles, and their resistless effect, from His bitterest 
enemies! Caiaphas... prophesied that Jesus should 
die for that nation, &c.—He meant nothing more than 
that the way to prevent the apprehended ruin of the 
nation was to make a sacrifice of the Disturber of their 
peace. But in giving utterance to this suggestion of 
political expediency, he was so guided as to give forth a 
Divine prediction of deep significance; and God so or- 
dered it that it shonid come from the lips of the high 
priest for that memorable year, the recognized head of 
God’s visible people, whose ancient office, symbolized by 
the Urim and Thummim, was to decide in the last resort, 
all vital questions as the oracle of the Divine will, and 
not for that nation only, &c.—These are the Evangel- 
ist’s words, not Caiaphas’s. they took council together 
to put him to death—Caiaphas but expressed what the 
party were secretly wishing, but afraid to propose. Jesus 
walked no more openly among the Jews—How could 
He, unless He had wished to die before His time? mear 
the wilderness—of Judea. a city called Ephraim—be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho, 55-57. Passover at hand 
-.+- many went up before the Passover to purify 
themselves—from any legal uncleanness which would 
have disqualified them from keeping the feast. This is 
mentioned to introduce the graphic statement which fol- 
lows. sought for Jesus, and spake among themselves 
us they stood in the temple—giving forth the various 
conjectures and speculations about the probability of His 
coming to the feast, that he will not come t—The form 
of this question implies the opinion that He rather would 
come. chief priests and Pharisees had given com- 
mandment that if any knew where he were, they 
should show it, that they might take him —This is 
mentioned to account for the conjectures whether He 
would come, in spite of this determination to seize Him. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-ll. THe ANOINTING AT BETHANY.—See on Mat- 
thew 26. 6-13. 1-8. Six days before the Passover—i. ¢., on 
the 6th day before it; probably after sunset on Friday eve- 
ning, or the commencement of the Jewish sabbath pre- 
ceding the Passover. Martha served—This, with what is 
afterwards said of Mary’s way of honouring her Lord, is 
so true to the character in which those two women appear 
in Luke 10, 38-42, as to constitute one of the strongest and 
most delightful confirmations of the truth of both narra- 
tives. See also on ch. 11.20. Lazarus sat at the table— 
* Between the raised Lazarus and the healed leper (Simon, 
Mark 14. 3), the Lord probably sits as between two trophies of 
His glory. (STrER.] spikenard—or pure nard, a celebrated 
aromatic, (Cant. 1.12.) anointed the feet of Jesus—and 
“poured it on His head,’ Matthew 26.7; Mark 14.3. The 
only use of this was to refresh and exhilarate—a grateful 
compliment in the East, amjdst the closeness of a heated 
atmosphere, with many guests at a feast. Such was the 
form in which Mary’s love to Christ, at so much ¢ost to 
herself, poured itself out. Judas... who should be- 
tray him—For the reason why this is here mentioned, 
gee on Matthew 26.6. three hundred pence—between 
nine and ten poundssterling. had the bag—the purse or 
treasure-chest. bare what was put there—not, bare it 
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off by theft, though that he did; but simply, had charge 
of its contents, was treasurer to Jesus and the Twelve, 
tow worthy of notice is this arrangement, by which an 
avaricious and dishonest person was not only taken into 
the number of the Twelve, but entrusted with the custody 
of their little property |! The purposes which this served 
are obyious enough; but. it is further noticeable, that 
the remotest hint was never given to the eleven of His 
trne character, nor did the disciples most. favoured with 
the intimacy of Jesus ever suspect him, till a few minutes 
before he voluntarily separated himself from their com- 
pany—for ever! Jesus said, Let her alone, against the 
day of my burying hath she done this—not that she 
thought of His burial, much less reserved any of her nard 
to anoint her dead Lord. Butas the time was so near at 
hand when that office would have to be performed, and 
she was not to have that privilege even after the spices were 
brought for the purpose (Mark 16.1), He lovingly regards tt 
as done now, the poor always with you—referring to 
Deuteronomy 15.11, but me not always—a gentle hint 
of His approaching departure. He adds, Mark 14. 8, ‘‘ She 
hath done what she could,’ a noble testimony, embodying a 
principle of immense importance. “ Verily, I say unto 
you, Wheresoever this Gospel shall be preached in the 
whole world, there shall also this, that this woman hath 
done, be told for a memorial of her,” (Matthew 26. 13; 
Mark 14.9.) ‘In the act of love done to Him she had 
erected to herself an eternal monument, as lasting as the 
Gospel, the eternal word of God. From generation to 
generation this remarkable prophecy of the Lord has 
been fulfilled; and even we, in explaining this saying of 
the Redeemer, of necessity contribute to its accomplish- 
ment.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] ‘Who but Himself had the power 
to ensure to any work of man, even if resounding in his 
own time through the whole earth, an imperishable re- 
membrance in the stream of history? Behold once more 
here, the majesty of His royal judicial supremacy in the 
government of the world, in this ‘‘ Verily I say unto 
you.”’ [Srrpr.] Beautiful are the lessons here. (1.) Love 
to Christ transfigures the humblest services. All, indeed, who 
have themselves a heart value its least outgoings beyond 
the most costly mechanical performances; but how does 
it endear the. Saviour to us to find Him endorsing the 
principle as His own standard in judging of character 
and deeds! f 
“What thongh in poor and humble guise 
Thon here didst sojourn, cottage-born, 
Yet from Thy glory in the skics 
Our earthly gold Thou didst not scorn. 
For Love delights to bring her best, 
And where Love is, that offering evermore is blest. 


“Love on the Saviour’s dying head 
Her spikenard drops unblam’d may pour, 
May mount His cross, and wrap Him dead 
In spices from the golden shore,” etc.—[Krn1z.] 


(2.) Works of utility should never be set in opposition 
to the promptings of self-sacrificing love, and the sin- 
cerity of those who do so is to be suspected. Under the 
mask of concern for the poor at home, how many excuse 
themselves from all eareof the perishing heathen abroad, 
(3.) Amidst conflicting duties; that which our ‘hand 
(presently) findeth todo’ is to be preferred, and even a less 
duty only to be done now to a greater that can be done at 
any time. (4.) “If there be: first a willing mind, it is 
accepted according to that a man hath, and not aecording 
to that he hath not ’”’ (2 Corinthians 8, 12),—‘‘ She hath done 
what she could,” (5.) As Jesus beheld in spirit the uni- 
versal diffusion of His Gospel, while His lowest depth 
of humiliation was only approaching, so He regards the 
Jacts of His earthly history as constituting the substance of 
this Gospel, and the relation of them as just the ‘‘ preach- 
ing of this Gospel.” Not that preachers are to confine 
themselves to a bare narration of these facts, but that 
they are to make their whole preaching turn upon them 
as its grand centre, and derive from them its proper vi- 
tality; all that goes before this in the Bible being but the 
preparation for them, and all that follows but the sequel, 
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9-11. Crowds of the Jerusalem Jews hastened to Bethany, 
not so much to see Jesus, whom they knew to be there, as 
to see dead Lazarus alive; and this, issuing in their acces- 
sion to Christ, led to a plot against the life of Lazarus 
also, as the only means of arresting the triumphs of Jesus 
(see v. 19)—to such a pitch had these chief priests come of 
diabolical determination to shut ont the light from them- 
selves, and quench it from the earth! 

1219. CHRIST’s TRIUMPHAL ENTRY INTO JERUSALEM. 
See on Matthew 21.1, &c.; and Luke 19. 29, &c. 12. On 
the next day—the Lord’s day, or Sunday (see on v.1); the 
tenth day of the Jewish month Nisan, on which the Pas- 


chal Lamb was set apart to be “‘kept up until the lth" 


day of the same month, when the whole assembly of the 
congregation of Israel were to kill it in the evening.” 
(Exodus 12. 3,6.) Even so, from the day of this solemn 
entry into Jerusalem, “Christ our Passover” was virtu- 
ally set apart to be “sacrificed for us.” (1 Corinthians 5. 
7.) 16. When Jesus was glorified, then remembered 
they that these things were written of him, &¢c.—The 
Spirit, descending on them from the glorified Saviour at 
Pentecost, opened their eyes suddenly to the true sense 


of the Old Testament, brought vividly to their recollec- - 


tion this and other Messianic predictions, and to their 
unspeakable astonishment showed them that they, and 
all the actors in these scenes, had been unconsciously ful- 
filling those predictions. 

20-86. SomE GREEKS DESIRE TO SEE JESuUS—THE DIs- 
COURSE AND SCENE THEREUPON. 20-22. Greeks—Not 
Grecian Jews, but Greek proselytes to the Jewish faith, 
who were wont to attend the annual festivals, particu- 
larly this primary one, fhe Passover. the same came 
therefore to Philip of Bethsaida—possibly as being from 
the same quarter. saying, We would see Jesus—cer- 
tainly in a far better sense than Zaccheus. (Luke 19, 3.) 
Perhaps He was then in that part of the temple court to 
which Gentile proselytes had no access, ‘These men 
from the west represent, at the end of Christ’s life, what 
the wise men from the east represented at its beginning; 
but those come to the cross of the King, even as these to 
His manger.’ [STrER.] Philip telleth Andrew—As fol- 
low-townsmen of Bethsaida (ch. 1. 44), these two seem to 
have drawn to each other. Andrew and Philip tell 
Jesus—The minuteness of these details, while they add to 
the graphic force of the narrative, serve to prepare us for 
something important to come out of this introduction. 
23-26. Jesus answered them, The hour is come that 
the Son of man shouldbe glorified—gq. d., ‘They would 
see Jesus, would they? Yet a little moment, and they 
shall see Him so as now they dream not of. The middle 
wall of partition that kéeps them out from the common- 
wealth of Israel is on the eve of breaking down, “and I, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, shall draw all men unto 
Me:” I see them “ flying as a cloud, and as doves to their 
cots”—a glorious event that will be for the Son of man, 
by which this is to be brought about.’ It is His death He 
thus sublimely and delicately alluded to. Lost in the 
scenes of triumph which this desire of the Greeks to see 
Him called up before His view, He gives no direct an- 
swer to their petition for an interview, but sees the cross 
which was to bring them gilded with glory. Excepta 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit—The 
necessity of His death is here brightly expressed, and its 
proper operation and frutt—iife springing forth out of death 
—imaged forth by a beautiful and deeply significant law 
of the vegetable kingdom. For a double reason, no doubt, 
this was uttered—to explain what he had said of His 
death, as the hour of His own glorification, and to sustain 
His own Spirit under the agitation which was mysteri- 
ously coming over if in the view of that death. He that 
loveth his life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world shall keep it unto life etermal—See on 
Luke 9. 24. Did our Lord mean to exclude Himself from 
the operation of the great principle here expressed—sel/- 
renunciation the law of self-preservation ; and its converse, 
self-preservation the law of self-destruction? On the con- 
trary, as He became Man to exemplify this fundamental 
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law of the Kingdom of God in its most sublime form, so 
the very utterance of it on this oceasion served to sus’ 4 
His own Spiritin the double prospect to which He had 
justalluded. If any man serve me, let him follow me; 
and where I am, there shall also my servant be: Iifany 
man serve me, him will my Father honour—Jesus here 
claims the sume absolute subjection to Himself, as the law of' 
men’s exaltation to honour, as He yielded to the Father. 27, 
28. Now is my soul troubled—He means at the prospect 
of His death, just alluded to. Strange view of the Cross 
this, immediately after representing it as the hour of His 
glory! (v. 23.) But the two views naturally meet, and 
blend into one, It was the Greeks, one might say, that 
troubled Him. ‘Ah! they shall see Jesus, but to Him it 
shall be a costly sight.’ and what shall I say ]—He is in 
a strait betwixt two. The death of the cross was, and 
could not but be, appalling to His spirit. But to shrink 
from absolute stibjection to the Father, was worse still. 
In asking Himeelf, “ What shall Tsay?” He seems as if 
thinking aloud, feeling His way between two dread alter- 
natives, looking both of them sternly in the face, measur- 
ing, weighing them, in order that the choice actually 
made might be seen, and even by himself the more vividly 
felt, to be a profound, deliberate, spontaneous election. 
Father, save me from this hour—To take this as a ques- 
tion—‘ Shall I say, Father, save me,’ &c.—as some emi- 
nent editors and interpreters do, is unnatural and jejune, 
It is a real petition, like that in Gethsemane, “Let this 
cup pass from me;” only whereas, there He prefaces the 
prayer with an “If it be possible,” here He follows it up 
with what is tantamount to that—“ Nevertheless for this 
cause came I unto this hour,’’ The sentiment conveyed, 
then, by the prayer, in both cases, is twofold: (1.) that 
only one thing could reconcile Him to the death of the 
cross—its being His Father’s will He should endure it— 
and (2.) thatin this view of it He yielded Himself freély 
toit. What He recoils from is not subjection to His Father's 
will; bul to show how tremendous a self-sacrifice that obedi- 
ence involved, He first asks the Father to save Him from 
it, and then signifies how perfectly He knows that He is 
there for the very purpose of enduringit. Only by letting 
these mysterious words speak their full meaning do they 
become intelligible and consistent. As for those who 
see no bitter elements in the death of Christ—nothing 
beyond mere dying—what can they make of such a 
scene? and when they place it over against the feelings 
with which thousands of His adoring followers have 
welcomed death for His sake, how can they hold Him 
up to the admiration of men? Father, glorify thy name 
by a present testimony. I have both glorified it—refer- 
ring specially to the voice from heaven at His baptism, 
and again at His transfiguration. and will glorify it 
again—i. e., in the yet future scenes of his still deeper ne- 
cessity; although this promise was a present and sublime 
testimony, which would irradiate the clouded spirit of the 
Son of man, 29-33. the people therefore that stood by, 
said, It thundered; others, an angel spake to him— 
some hearing only a sound, others an articulate, but to 
them unintelligible voice. Jesus said, This voice came 
not because of me, but for your sakes—i. e., probably, 
to correct the unfavourable impressions which His mo- 
mentary agitation and mysterious prayer for deliver- 
ance may have produced on the bystanders. Now is 
the judgment of this world—the world that “crucified 
the Lord of glory” (1 Corinthians 2, 8), considered as a 
vast and complicated kingdom of Satan, breathing his 
spirit, doing his work, and involved in his doom, which 
Christ’s death by its hands irrevocably sealed. Now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out—How dif- 
ferently is that fast-approaching ‘“ hour” regarded in the 
kingdoms of darkness and of light! ‘The hoar of relief; 
from the dread Troubler of our peace—how near it is! 
Yet a little moment, and the day is ours!’ So it was 
calculated and felt in the one region. ‘‘Now shall the 
prince of this world be cast out,” is a somewhat differ- 
ent view of the same event. We know who was right. 
Though yet under a yeil, He sees the triumphs of the 
Cross in unclouded and transporting light. And I, ifr 





Christ Foretelleth the Manner of His Death. JOHN 
be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me—The “I’’ here is emphatic—I, taking the place of 
the world’s ejected prince. “If lifted up,” means not 
only after that I have been lifted up, but, through the vir- 
tue of that uplifting. And truly, the death of the Cross, 
in all its significance, revealed in the light, and borne 
in upun the heart, by the power of the Holy Ghost, pos- 
sesses an attraction over the wide world—to civilized 
and savage, learned and illiterate, alike—which breaks 
down all opposition, assimilates all to itself, and forms 
out of the most heterogeneous and discordant materials 
a kingdom of surpassing glory, whose uniting principle 
is adoring subjection “to Him that loved them.” ‘ Will 
draw all men ‘untToO Mkz,’” says He. What lips could 
venture to utter such a word but His, which “‘dropt as 
an honeycomb,’ whose manner of speaking was ever- 
more in the same spirit of conscious equality with the 
Father? This he said, signifying what death he 
should die—i, e., ‘by being lifted up from the earth” on 
“the accursed tree’’ (ch. 3. 14; 8. 28). 34. We have heard 
out of the law—the scriptures of the Old Testament, re- 
ferring to such places as Psalm 89, 28, 29; 110. 4; Daniel 2. 44; 
7. 13, 14. that Christ—the Christ “endureth for ever.” 
and how sayest thou, The Son of Man must be lifted 
up, &c.—How can that consist with this “ uplifting?” 
They saw very well both that He was holding Himself up 
as the Ohrist and a Christ to die a violent death; and as that 
ran counter to all their ideas of the Messianic prophecies, 
they were glad to get this seeming advantage to justify 
their unyielding attitude. 35, 36. Yet a little while is 
the light with you, walk while ye have the light, 
&c.—Instead of answering their question, He warns them, 
with mingled majesty and tenderness, against. trifling 
with their last brief opportunity, and entreats them to 
let in the Light while they have it in the midst of them, 
that themselves might be “light in the Lord.” In this 
ease, all the clouds which hung around His Person and 
Mission would speedily be dispelled, while if they con- 
tinued to hate the light, bootless were all His answers to 
their merely speculative or captious questions. (See on 
Luke 13..23.) These things spake Jesus, and departed, 
and did hide himself from them—He who spake as 
never man spake, and immediately after words fraught 
with unspeakable dignity and love, had to “hide Him- 
self” from His auditors! What then must they have 
been? He retired, probably to Bethany. (The parallels 
are, Matthew 21.17; Luke 21.37.) 37-41. It is the manner 
of.this Evangelist alone to record his own reflections on 
the scenes he describes; but here, having arrived at what 
was virtually the close of our Lord’s public ministry, he 
easts an affecting glance over the fruitlessness of His 
whole ministry on the bulk of the now doomed people. 
though he had done so many miracles—The word used 
suggests their nature as well as number, that the saying 
of Esaias might be fulfilled—g. d., ‘This unbelief did 
not at all set aside the purposes of God, but, on the con- 
trary, fulfilled them.’ therefore thy could not believe, 
because Hsaias said again, He hath blinded their eyes, 
that they should not see, &c.—That this expresses a posi- 
tive Divine act, by which those who wilfully close their 
eyes and harden their hearts against the truth are judi- 
cially shut up in their unbelief and impenitence, is ad- 
mitted by all candid crities [as OLSHAUSEN], though many 
of them think it necessary to contend that this is no way 
inconsistent with the liberty of the human will, which of 
course it is not. These things said Esarias, when he saw 
his glory, and spake of him—a key of immense import- 
ance to the opening of Isaiah’s vision (Isaiah 6,), and all 
similar Old Testament representations. ‘THE Son is “ the 
King Jehovah” whorules in the Old Testament and ap- 
pears to the elect, asin the New Testament THE SPIRIT, 
the invisible Minister of the Son, is the Director of the 
Church and the Revealer in the sanctuary of the heart,’ 
[OLSHAUSEN.] 42, 43. among the chief rulers also— 
rather, ‘even of therulers;’ such as Nicodemus and Joseph. 
because of the Pharisees—i. ¢., the leaders of the sects; 
for they were of it themselves, put out of the syna- 
gogue—See on ch. 9, 22, 31, they loved the praise of men 


XI. Jesus Washes the Disciples’ Feet. 


more than the praise of God—‘a severe remark, consid- 
ering that-several at least of these persons afterwards 
boldly confessed Christ. It indicates the displeasure 
with which God regarded their conduct at this time, and 
with which He continues to regard similar conduct.’ 
(WEBSTER and WILKINSON.) 44-50. Jesus erfed—in a 
loud tone, and with peculiar solemnity. (Cf. ch. 7. 37.) 
and said, He that believeth, &c.—This seems to be a sup- 
plementary record of some weighty proclamations, for 
which there had been found no natural place before, and 
introduced here as a sort of summary and winding up of 
His whole testimony, 


CHAPTER XIII. ’ 


Ver. 1-20, AT THE LAST SUPPER JESUS WASHES THE 
DISCIPLES’ FEET—THE DISCOURSE ARISING THEREUPON, 
—1. When Jesus knew that his hour was come that he 
should depart out of this world unto the Father—On 
these beautiful euphemisms see on Luke 9,31, 51. having 
loved his own which were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end—The meaning is, that on the very 
edge of His last sufferings, When it might have been sup- 
posed that He would be absorbed in His own awful pros- 
pects, He was so far from forgetting ‘“‘ His own,’’ who were 
to be left struggling ‘tin the world” after He had “ de- 
parted out of it to the Father” (ch. 17. 11), that in His care 
for them He seemed scarce to think of Himself save in 
connection with them: ‘ Herein is love,’ not only “‘en- 
during to the end,’ but most affectingly manifested 
when, judging by a human standard, least to be ex- 
pected. 2. supper being ended—rather, ‘being pre- 
pared,’ ‘being served,’ or ‘going on;’ for that it was not 
“ended” is plain from v. 26, the devil having now—or, 
‘already’—put into the heart of Judas to betray him— 
referring to the agreement he had already made with the 
chief priests (Luke 22. 3-6). .3. Jesus knowing that the 
Father had given all things into his hands, &c,—This 
verse is very sublime, and as a preface to what follows, 
were we not familiar with it, would fiJl us with inexpres- 
sible surprise. An unclouded perception of His relation 
to the Father, the commission He held from Him, and His 
approaching return to Him, possessed His soul. 4, 5. he 
riseth from supper, and laid aside his (outer) garments 
—which would have impeded the operation of washing 
—and took a towel and girded himself—assuming a 
servant’s dress. began to wash—' proceeded to wash.’ 
Beyond all doubt the feet of Judas were washed, as of all the 
rest. 6-11. Peter saith, Lord, dost thou wash my 
feet |—Our language cannot bring out the intensely vivid 
contrast between the ‘‘thow’’ and the “my,” which, by 
bringing them together, the original expresses, for it is 
not English to say, ‘Lord, Zhou my feet dost wash?’ But 
every word of this question is emphatic. Thus far, and in 
the question itself, there was nothing but the most pro- 
found and beautiful astonishment at a condescension to 
him quite incomprehensible. Accordingly, though there 
can be no doubt thatalready Peter’s heart rebelled against 
it as a thing not to be tolerated, Jesus ministers no rebuke 
as yet, but only bids him wait a little, and he should un- 
derstand it all. Jesus answered and said, What I do 
thou knowest not now—q.d., Such condescension does 
need explanation; it is fitted to astonish. but thou shalt 
know hereafter — ‘afterwards,’ meaning presently; 
though viewed as a general maxim, applicable to all dark 
sayings in God’s word, and dark doings in God's provi- 
dence, these words are full of consolation. Peter saith 
unto him, Thou shalt never wash—more emphatically, 
‘Never shalt thou wash’ my feet: g. d., ‘That is an inecn- 
gruity to which I can never submit.’ How like the man! 
If 1 wash thee not, thou hast no part with me—What. 
Peter could not subrri. to was, that the Master should 
serve His servant. . But the whole saving work of Christ was 
one continued series of such services, ending with and consum- 
mated by the most self-sacrificing and transcendent of ail sers 
vices: THE SON OF MAN CAME not fo be ministered unto, but 
TO MINISTER, AND TO GIVE HIS LIFE A KANSOM FOR 
MANY.” (See on, Mark 10.45.),, If - Peter tnen could not 
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submit to let his Master go down so low as to wash his 
feet, how should he suffer himself to be served by Him at all? 
This is couched under the one pregnant word “ wash,” 
which though applicable to the lower operation which 
Peter resisted, is the familiar scriptural symbol of that 
higher cleansing, which Peter little thought he was at the 
. same time virtually putting from him. Jt is not humility 
to refuse what the Lord deigns to do for us, or to deny what He 
has done, but it is self-willed presumption—vot rare, how- 
ever, in those inner circles of lofly religious profession and tra- 
ditional spirituality, which are found wherever Christian 
truth has enjoyed long and undisturbed possession. The 
truest humility is to receive reverentially, and thank- 
fully tg own, the gifts of grace, Lord, not my feet only, 
but also my hands and my head—z. d., ‘To be severed 
from Thee, Lord, is death to me: If that be the meaning 
of my speech, I tread upon it; and if to be washed of 
Thee have such significance, then not my feet only, but 
hands, head, and all, be washed!’ This artless expres- 
sion of clinging, life-and-death attachment to Jesus, and 
felt dependence upon Him for his whole spiritual well- 
being, compared with the similar saying in ch. 6. 68, 69 
(on which see notes), furnishes such evidence of historic 
verity as no thoroughly honest mind can resist. He that 
is washed—in this ¢horough sense, to express which the 
word is carefully changed to one meaning to wash as in a 
bath, meedeth not—to be so washed any more. save to 
wash his feet—needeth to do no more than wash his feet 
(and here the former word is resumed, meaning to wash 
the hands or feet), buat is clean every whit— or, ‘as a 
whole.’ This sentence is singularly,instructive. Of the 
two cleansings, the one points to that which takes place at 
the commencement of the Christian life, embracing com- 
plete absolution from sin as a guilty state, and entire deliver- 
ance from it as a polluted life (Revelation 1. 5; 1 Corin- 
thians 6. 11)—or, in the language of theology, Justification 
and Regeneration. This cleansing is effected once for all, 
and is never repeated. The other cleansing, described 
as that of ‘‘the feet,’ is such as one walking from a bath 
quite cleansed still needs, in consequence of his contact with 
the earth. (Cf. Exodus 30.18,19.) It is the daily cleans- 
ing which we are taught to seek, when in the spirit of 
adoption we say, “Our Father which art in heaven—/or- 
give us our debts ;’ and, when burdened with the sense of 
manifold short-comings—as what tender spirit of a Chris- 
tian is not?—is it nota relief to be permitted thus to wash 
our feet after a day’s contact with theearth? This isnot 
to call in question the completeness of our past justifica- 
tion. Our Jord, while graciously insisting on washing 
Peter’s feet, refuses to extend the cleansing farther, that 
the symbolical instruction intended to be conveyed might 
not be marred. and ye are clean—in the first and whole 
sense. but not all—important, as showing that Judas, 
instead of being as true-hearted a disciple as the rest at 
first, and merely falling away afterwards—as many repre- 
sent it-—never experienced that cleansing at.all which made 
the others what they were, 12-15. Know ye what I have 
done t—i.e,, its intent. The question, however, was put 
merely to summon their attention to His own answer. 
Ye call me Master (Teacher)—and Lord—learning of Him 
in the one capacity, obeying Him inthe other. and ye 
say well, for so Lam—The conscious dignity with which 
this claim is made is remarkable, following immediately 
on His laying aside the towel of service. Yet what is this 
whole history but a succession of such astonishing con- 
trasts from first to last? If I then—the Lord—have 
washed your feet—the servants’—ye—but fellow-ser- 
vants—ought to wash one another’s feet—not in the 
narrow sense of a literal washing, profanely cAricatured 
by popes and emperors, but by the very humblest real 
services one to another. 16, 17. The servant is not 
greater than his Lord, &c.—an oft-repeated saying. (Mat- 
thew 10. 24, &c.) If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them—a hint that even among real Christians 
the doing of such things would come lamentably short 
of the knowing. 18, 19. I speak not of you all—the 
“happy are ye,” of v.17, being on no supposition applic- 
able to Judas, I know whom I have chosen—in the 
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higher sense. But that the Scripture might be fulfilled 
—i, e., one has been added to your number, by no accident 
or mistake, who is none of Mine, but just that he might 
fulfil his predicted destiny. He that eateth bread with 
me—‘‘did eat of my bread” (Psalm 4l. 9), as one of my 
family; admitted to the nearest familiarity-of disciple- 
ship and of social life, hath lifted up his heel against 
me—turned upon me, adding insult to injury. (Cf. He- 
brews 10. 29.) In the Psalm the immediate reference is to 
Ahithophel’s treachery against David (2 Samuel 17.), one 
of those scenes in which the parallel of his story with 
that of His great Antitype is exceedingly striking. ‘The 
eating bread derives a fearful. meaning from the partici- 
pation in the sacramental supper, a meaning which must 
be applied for ever to all unworthy communicants, as well 
as to all betrayers of Christ who eat the bread of His 
Church,’ (STIER, with whom, and others, we agree in 
thinking that Judas partook of the Lord’s Supper.) I tell 
you before, that when it comes to pass, ye may believe 
—and it came to pass when they deeply needed such con- 
firmation, 20. He that receiveth whomsoever I send, 
receiveth me, &c.—See on Matthew 10.40. The connec- 
tion here seems to be that despite the dishonour dong to 
Him by Judas, and similar treatment awaiting them- 
selves, they were to be cheered by the assurance that their 
office, even as His own, was Divine, 

21-30. THE TRAITOR INDICATED—HE LEAVES THE SUP- 
PER-ROoM. 21. When Jesus had thus said, he was 
troubled in spirit, and testified, and said, Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, One of you shall betray me— 
The announcement of v, 18 seems not to have been plain 
enough to be quite apprehended, save by the traitor 
himself. He will therefore speak it out in terms not to 
be misunderstood. But how much it cost Him to do this, 
appears from the “trouble” that came over His “spirit” 
—visible emotion, no doubt—before He got it uttered, 
‘What wounded susceptibility does this disclose, and 
what exquisite delicacy in His social intercourse with 
the Twelve, to whom He cannot, without an effort, 
break the subject! 22. the disciples looked one on 
another, doubting of whom he spake—Further in- 
tensely interesting particulars are given in the other Gos- 
pels: (1.) ‘They were exceeding sorrowful.” (Matthew 
26. 22.) (2.) “They began to inquire among themselves 
which of them it was that should do this thing.” (Luke 
22, 23.) (3.) ‘“‘They began to say unto Him one by one, Is 
it I, and another, Is it I?” Generous, simple hearts! 
They abhorred the thought, but, instead of putting it on 
others, each was only anxious to purge himsel/, and know 
if he could be the wretch. Their putting it at once to 
Jesus Himself, as knowing doubtless who was to do it, 
was the best, as it certainly was the most spontaneous 
and artless evidence of their innocence. (4.) Jesus, ap- 
parently while this questioning was going on, added, 
“The Son of man goeth as it is written of Him, but woe 
unto that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed! It 
had been good for that man if he had not been born,” 
(Matthew 26. 24.) (5.) “Judas,” last of all, “answered and 
said, Lord, Ts it IT?’ evidently feeling that when all were 
saying this, if he held his peace, that of itself would draw 
suspicion upon him. To prevent this the question is 
wrung out of him, but perhaps, amidst the stir and ex- 
citement at the table, in a half-suppressed tone—as we 
are inclined to think the answer also was—* Thou hast 
said” (Matthew 26. 25), or possibly by little more than a 
sign; for from v, 28it is evident that till the moment when 
he went out he was not openly discovered, 23-236. there 
was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of his disciples, 
whom Jesus loved—Thus modestly does our Evangelist 
denote himself, as reclining next to Jesus at the table, 
Peter beckoned to him to ask who it should be of 
whom he spake—reclining probably at the corresponding 
place’on the other side of Jesus. He then lying—rather 
‘leaning over’ on Jesus’ bosom—saith—in a whisper, 
**Lord, who isit?” Jesus answered—also inaudibly, the 
answer being communicated to Peter perhaps from be- 
hind-He to whom I shall give a sop when I have 
dipped it—a piece of the bread soaked in the wine or the 
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sauce of the dish; one of the ancient ways of testifying 
pee regard; er v. 18, “he that eateth bread with me.” 
when he had dipped, he gave it to Judas, &c.— 

us the sign of Judas’ treachery was an affecting expres- 
bat and the last, of the Saviour’s wounded love! 27- 
30. after the sop Satan entered into him—Very solemn 
are ‘these brief hints of the suecessive steps by which 
Judas reached the climax of his guilt. ‘*The devil had 


‘already put it into his heart to betray his Lord.” Yet 


who can tell what struggles he went through ere he 
brought himself to carry that suggestion into effect? 
Even after this, however, his compunctions were not atan 
end. With the thirty pieces of silver already in his pos- 
session, he seems still to have quailed—and can we won- 
der? When Jesus stooped to wash his feet, it may be the 
last struggle was reaching itscrisis. But that word of the 


Psalm, about “one that ate of his bread who would lift 


up his heel against Him,” probably all but turned the 
dread scale, and the still more explicit announcement, 
that one of those sitting with Him at the table should 
betray Him, would beget the thought, ‘I am-detected; it 
is now too late to draw back.’ At that moment the sop 
is given; offer of friendship is once more made—and how 
affectingly! But already “Satan has entered into him,” and 
though the Saviour’s act might seem enough to recall 
him even yet, hell is now in his bosom, and he says within 
himself, ‘The die is cast; now let me go through with it; 
fear, begone!’ (See on Matthew 12, 43-45.) Then said 
Jesus unto him, That thou doest, do quickly—q..d., 
‘Why linger here?’ Thy presence is a restraint, and thy 
work stands still; thou hast the wages of iniquity, go 
work forit! mo man knew for what intent he spake 
this unto him . . . some thought Jesus said, Buy what 
we need... or, give to the poor—a very important 
statement, as showing how carefully Jesus had kept the 
secret, and Judas his hypocrisy, to the last. He then, 
having received the sop, went immediately out—sever- 
ing himself for ever from that holy society with which he 
never had any spiritual sympathy. and it was night— 
but far blacker night in the soul of Judas than in the sky 
over his head. 

31-88. DISCOURSE AFTER THE TRAITOR'S DEPARTURE— 
PETER's SELF-CONFIDENCE—HIS FALL PREDICTED, 31. 
When he was gone out, Jesus said, Now is the Son of 
man glorified—These remarkable words plainly imply 
that up to this moment our Lord had spoken under a 
painful restraint, the presence of a traitor within the little 
circle of His holiest fellowship on earth preventing the 
free and full outpouring of His heart; as is evident, in- 
deed, from those oft-recurring clauses, ‘‘Ye are not all 
clean,” ‘I speak not of youall,’” &c. “Now” the restraint 
is removed, and the embankment which kept in the 
mighty volume of living waters having broken down, 
they burst forth in a torrent which only ceases on His 
leaving the supper-room and entering on the next stage 
of His great work—the scene in the Garden, But with 
what words is the silence first broken on the departure of 
Judas? By no reflections on the traitor, and, what is still 
more wonderful, by no reference to the dread character 
of His own approaching sufferings. He does not even 
name them, save by announcing, as with a burst of tri- 
umph, that the hour of His glory has arrived! And what 
is very remarkable, in five brief clauses He repeats this 
word “glorify” jive times, as if fo His view a coruscation 
of glories played at that moment about the Cross, (See 
on ch, 12, 23.) God 1s glorified in him—the glory of Each 
reaching its zenithin the Death of the Cross! If God be 
glorified in Him, God shall also—in return and reward 
o) this highest of all services ever rendered to Him, or 
capable of being rendered—glorify him in Himself, and 
straightway glorify Him—referring now to the Resur- 
rection and Exaltation of Christ after this service was 
over, including all the honour and glory then put wpon 
Him, and that will for ever encircle Him as Head of the 
new creation. 33-35. Little children—From the height 
of His own glory He now descends, with sweet pity, to 
His “little children,” all now His own. This term of en- 
dearment, nowbere else used in the Gospels, and once 
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only employed by Paul (Galatians 4, 19), is appropriated 
by the beloved disciple himself, who no-fewer than seven 
times employs it in his first Epistle. ye shall seck me— 
feel the want of Me, as I said to the Jews—ch. 7. 34; 8, 
21, But, oh in what a different sense! anew command-~ 
ment I give unto you, That ye love one another; as I 
have loved you, that ye also love one another, &¢,— 
This was the new feature of it. Christ’s love to His people 
in giving His life a ransom for them was altogether new, 
and consequently as a Model and Standard for theirs to 
one another. Itis not, however, something transcending 
the great moral law, which is “the old commandment” 
(1 John 2.7, and see on Mark 12, 28-33), but that law ina 
new and peculiar form. Hence itis said to be both new and 
old (1 John 2.7, 8), by this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples—the disciples of Him who laid down 
His life for those He loved. if ye have love one to 
another, &c.—for My sake, and as one in Me; for to such 
love men outside the circle of believers know right well 
they are entire strangers. Alas, how little of it there is 
even within thiscircle! 36-38. Peter said—seeing plainly 
in these directions how to behave themselves, that He was 
indeed going from them, Lord, whither goest thon t— 
having hardly a glimmer of the real truth, Jesus an- 
swered, Thou canst not follow me now, but thou shalt 
follow me afterwards—How different from what He 
said to the Jews: “Whither I go ye cannot come.” (Ch. 8. 
21.) Why not now? I will lay down my life for your 
sake—He seems now to see that it was death Christ re- 
ferred to as what would sever Him from them, but is not 
staggered at following Him thither. Jesus answered, 
Wilt thou lay down thy life for my saket—In this 
repetition of Peter’s words there is deep though affeetion- 
ate irony, and this Peter himself would feel for many a 
day after his recovery, as he retraced the painful par- 
ticulars, Werily ,..The cock, &c.—See on Luke 22, 31-34, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-31. DiIScoURSE AT THE TABLE, AFTER SUPPER.— 
‘We now come to that portion of the evangelical history 
which we may with propriety call its Holy of Folies, Our 
Evangelist, like a consecrated priest, alone opens up to us 
the view into this sanctuary. It is the record of the last 
moments spent by the Lord in the midst of His disciples 
before His passion, when words full of heavenly thought 
flowed from His sacred lips. All that His heart, glowing 
with love, had still to say to His friends, was compressed? 
into this short season, At first (from ch. 13. 31) the inter-- 
course took the form of conversation; sitting at table, 
they talked familiarly together, But when (14. 31) the 
repast was finished, the language of Christ assumed: a: 
loftier strain; the disciples, assembled around their 
Master, listened to the words of life, and seldom spoke @ 
word (only ch. 16.17, 29). At length, in the Redeemer’s 
sublime intercessory prayer, His full soul was poured 
forth in express petitions to His beavenly Father on pve- 
half of those who were His own, It is a peculiarity of 
these last chapters, that they treat almost exclusively of: 
the most profound relations—as that of the Son: to-tne 
Father, and of both to the Spirit, that of Christ to-the 
Church, of the Church to the world, and so-forth. More- 
over, a considerable portion of these sublime communi- 
cations surpassed the point of view to which the disciples 
had at that time attained; hence the Redeemer frequently 
repeats the same sentiments in order to impress them 
more deeply upon their minds,and, because of what they 
still did not understand, points them to the Holy Spirit, 
who would remind them of all His sayings, and lead 
them into all truth (14, 26). [OLSHAUSEN,] 1. Let not 
your heart be troubled, &¢.—What myriads of souls 
have not these opening words cheered, in deepest gloom, 
since first they were uttered! ye believe in God—abso- 
lutely. believe also in me—g. d., ‘Have the same trust in 
Me.’ What less, and what else, can these words mean? 
And if so, what ademand to make by one sitting famil- 
iarly with them at the supper-table! Cf. the saying, ch. 5, 
17, for which the Jews took up stones to stone Him, as 
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“making himself equal with God” (v. 18). But it is no 


- transfer of our trust from its proper Object ; it is but the con- 


centration of our trust in the Unseen and Impalpable One 
upon His Own Incarnate Son, by which that trust, instead 
of the distant, unsteady, and too often cold and scarce 
real thing it otherwise is, acquires a conscious reality, 
warmth, and power, which makes all things new. This 
is Christianity in brief. 2,3. in my Father’s house are 
many mansions—and so room for all,and a place for 
each, if not I would have told you—g. d.,‘I would tell 
you so at once; I would not deceive you,’ I go to pre- 
pare a place for you—to obtain for you a right to be 
there, and to possess your “place.” I will come again 
and receive you unto myself—strictly, al His Personal 
appearing; but in a secondary and comforting sense, to 
each individually. Mark again the claim made:—to come 
again to receive His people “ to Himsel/, that where Fe is 
there they may be also.” He thinks il ought to be enough to 
be assured that they shall be where He is and in His keeping. 
4-7. whither I go ye know ... Thomas saith, Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest. Jesus saith, I am 
the way, &c.—By saying this, He meant rather to draw 
out their inquiries and reply to them. Christ is “THE 
Way" to the Father—‘no man cometh untothe Father 
but by Me;” He is “tHE TRUTH” of all we find in the 
Father when we get to Him, ‘For in Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily” (Colossians 2. 9), and 
He is all “Tae LIFE” that shall ever flow to us and bless 
us from the Godhead thus approached and thus manifested 
in Him—“this is the true God and eternal life.” (1 John 
6. 20.) from henceforth—now, or from this time, under- 
stand, 8-12. The substance of this passage is that the 
Son is the ordained and perfect manifestation of the 
Father, that His own word for this ought to His disciples 
to be enough; that if any doubts remained His works 
ought to remove them (see on ch, 10. 37, 88); but yet that 
these works of His were designed merely to aid weak 
faith, and would be repeated, nay exceeded, by His disci- 
ples, in virtue of the power He would confer on them 
after His departure. His miracles the apostles wrought, 
though wholly in His name and by His power; and the 
“sreater”’ works—not in degree but in kind—were the 
conversion of thousands in a day, by His Spirit accom- 
panying them, 13,14. whatsoever ye ask in my name 
—as Mediator—that will I do—as Head and Lord of the 
kingdom of God. This comprehensive promise is em- 
phatically repeated inv. 14, 15-17. If ye love me, keep 
my commandments. And I will pray the Father, &c, 
—This connection seems designed to teach that the proper 
temple for the indwelling Spirit of Jesus isa heart filled 
with that love to Him which lives actively for Him, and 
so this was the fitting preparation for the promised gift. 
He shall give you another Comforter—a word used 
only by John; in his Gospel with reference to the Holy 
Spirit, in his First Epistle (2.1), with reference to Christ 
Himself. Its proper sense is an “advocate,” “ patron,” 
“helper.” In this senseit is plainly meant of Christ (1 
John 2.1), and in this sense it comprehends all the com- 
fort as well as aid of the Spirit’s work. The Spirit is here 
promised as One who would supply Christ’s own place in 
His absence. that He may abide with you for ever— 
never go away,as Jesus was going to do in the body. 
whom the world cannot receive, &c.—See 1 Corinthians 
2,14. He dwelleth with you, and shall be in you— 
Though the proper fulness of both these was yet future, 
our Lord, by using both the present and the future, seems 
plainiy to say that they already had the germ of this great 
blessing. 18-20. I will not leave you comfortless—in 
a bereaved and desolate condition—or (as Margin) ‘or- 
phans.’ I will come to youn—‘I come’ or ‘am coming’ to 
you, i. e., plainly by the Spirit, since it was to make His 
departure to be no bereavement, world seeth (‘behold- 
eth’) me no more, but ye sce (* behold’) me—His bodily 
presence, being all the sight of Him which “the world” 
ever had, or was capable of, it “‘beheld Him no more” 
after His departure to the Father; but by the coming of 
the Spirit, the presence of Christ was not only continued 
to His spiritually enlightened disciples, but rendered far 
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more efficacious and blissful than His bodily presence had 
been before the Spirit’s coming. because I live—not 
‘ shall live,’ only when raised from the dead; for it is His 
unextinguishable, Divine life of which He speaks, in 
view of which His death and resurrection were but as 
shadows passing over the sun’s glorious disk, Cf. Luke 
24.5; Revelation 1. 18, “the Living One.” And this grand 
saying Jesus uttered with death immediately in view, 
What a brightness does this throw over the next clause, 
“Yeshall live also!” ‘Knowest thou not,’ said LUTHER 
to the King of Terrors, ‘that thou didst devour the Lord 
Christ, but wert obliged to give Him back, and wert de- 
voured of Him? So thou must leave me undevoured be- 
cause I abide in Him, and live and suffer for His name’s 
sake. Men may hunt me out of the world—that I care not 
for—but I shall not on that account abide in death. I shall 
live with my Lord Christ, since I know and believe that 
He liveth ? [quoted in STTER]. At that day—of the Spirit’s 
coming, We shall know that Iam in my Father, ye in 
me, Lin you—See on ch, 17, 22. 23, 21-24. He that hath my 
commondments and keepeth them, &c.—See on v. 15, 16. 
my Father will love him, and I—Mark the sharp line 
of distinction here, not only between the Divine Persons, 
but the actings of love in Each respectively, towards true 
disciples. Judas sayeth, not Iscariot—Beautiful paren- 
thesis this! The traitor being no longer present, we 
needed not to be told that this question came not from 
him. Butitis as if the Evangelist had said, ‘A very dif- 
ferent Judas from the traitor, and a very different ques- 
tion from any that he would have put. Indeed [as one in 
STr=eR says], we never read of Iscariot that he entered in 
any way into his Master's words, or ever put a question 
even of rash curiosity (though it may be he did, but that 
nothing from Aim was deemed fit for immortality in the 
Gospels but his name and treason). how manifest thy- 
self to us, and not to the world ?—a most natural and 
proper question, founded on v, 19, though interpreters 
speak against it as Jewish. we will come and make 
our abode with him—Astonishing statement! In the 
Father’s **coming” He ‘refers to the revelation of Him as 
a Father to the soul, which does not take place till the 
Spirit comes into the heart, teaching it to ery, Abba, 
Father.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] The “abode” means a perma- 
nent, eternal stay! (Cf, Leviticus 26, 11; 12; Ezekiel 37, 26, 
27; 2 Corinthians 6.16; and contrast Jeremiah 14,8.) 25, 
26. He shall teach you all things, and bring all to re- 
membrance, whatsoever I have said unto yon, &¢.— 
See on v. 16,17. As the Son came in the Father’s name, so 
the Father shall send the Spirit “tin my name,” says Jesus, 
t. e., With like Divine power and auihority to reproduce in 
their souls what Christ taught them, ‘bringing to living 
consciousness what lay like slumbering germs in their 
minds,’ [OLSHAUSEN.] On this rests the credibility and ul- 
timate Divine authority of THE GOSPEL HISTORY. The whole 
of what is here said of THE SPrrRirT is decisive of His Di- 
vine personality. ‘He who.can regard all the personal ex- 
pressions, applied to the Spirit in these three chapters 
(“‘teaching,” “reminding,” “testifying,” “coming,” “con- 
vineing,” “guiding,” “speaking,” “hearing,” “‘ prophe- 
sying,” ‘‘taking’’)as being no other than a long drawn 
out figure, deserves not to be recognized even as an inter- 
preter of intelligible words, much less an expositor of 
Holy Scripture,’ (STrER.], Peace I leave with you, my 
pence I give unto you—If the two preceding verses 
sounded like a note of preparation for drawing the dis- 
course to a close, this would sound like a farewell. Butoh 
how different from ordinary adieus! Jtis a parting word, 
but of richest import, the customary ‘ peace’’ of a parting 
friend sublimed and transfigured. As “the Prince of 
Peace” (Isaiah 9.6) He brought it into flesh, carried it 
about in His Own Person (‘* My peace’), died to make it 
ours, left it as the heritage of His disciples upon earth, 
implants and maintains it by His Spirit in their heaz=s, 
Many a legacy is “ left’’ that is never “ given” to the lega- 
tee, many a gift destined that never reaches its proper 
object. But Christ is the Executor of His own Testa- 
ment; the peace He ‘leaves’? He “ gives’ Thus all is se- 
cure, not as the world giveth—in contrast with the 
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world, He gives sincerely, substantially, eternally, 28, 29. 
If ye loved me, ye would rejoice, because I said, I go 
unto the Father, for my Father is greater than I— 
These words, which Arians and Socinians perpetually 


' quote as triumphant evidence against the proper Divinity 


of Christ, really yield no intelligible sense on their prin- 
ciples. Were a holy man on his death-bed, beholding his 
friends in tears at the prospect of losing him, to say, ‘Ye 
ought rather to joy than weep for me,and would if ye 
really loved me,’ the speech would be quite natural. But 
if they should ask him, why joy at his departure was 
more suitable than sorrow, would they not start back 


“ with astonishment, if not horror, were he to reply, “ Be- 


cause my Father is greater than I?” Does not this strange 
speech from Christ’s lips, then, presuppose such teaching on 
His part as would make it extremely difficult for them to 
think He could gain anything by departing to the Father, 
and make it necessary for Him to say expressly that there 
was a sense in which Hecoul/ddoso? Thus, this startling 
explanation seems plainly intended to correct such mis- 
apprehensions as might arise from the emphatic and reit- 
erated teaching of His proper equality with the Father—as 
if so Exalted a Person were incapable of any accession by 
transition from this dismal scene toa cloudless heaven 
and the very bosom of the Father—and by assuring them 
that this was not the case, to make them forget their own 
sorrow in His approaching joy. 30,31. Hereafter I will 
not talk much'with you—‘I havea little more to say, 
but my work hastens apace, and the approach of the 
adversary will cut it short.’ for the Prince of this 
world—See on ch. 12,31. cometh—with hostile intent, 
for a last grand attack, having failed in His first formid- 
ablé assault, Luke 4., from which he “departed (only) for a 
season” (v. 13). and hath nothing in me—noihing of His 
own—nothing to fasten on. Glorious saying! The truth of 


. it is, that which makes the Person and Work of Christ 


the life of the world. (Hebrews 9. 14; 1 John 3, 5; 2 Cor- 
inthians 5, 21.) But that the world may know that I 
love the Father, &c.—The sense must be completed thus: 
‘But to the Prince of the world, though he has nothing in 
me, I shall yield myself up even unto death, that the 
world may know that I love and obey the Father, whose 
commandment it is that I give my life a ransom for 
many,’ Arise, let us go hence—Did they then, at this 
stage of the discourse, leave the supper-room, as some able 
interpreters conclude? If so, we think our Evangelist 
would have mentioned it: see ch. 1S, 1, which seems clearly 
to intimate that they then only left the wWpper room, But 
what do the words mean if not this? We think it was the 
dictate of that saying of earlier date, ‘‘I havea baptism 
to be baptized with,and how am I straitened till it be accom- 
plished !’—a spontaneous and irrepressible expression of 
the deep eagerness of His spirit to get into the conflict, 
and that if, as is likely, it was responded to somewhat too 
literally by the guests who hung on His lips, in the way 
of a movement to depart, a wave of His hand would be 
enough to show that He had yet more to say ere they 
broke up; and that disciple, whose pen was dipped in a 
love to his Master which made their movements of small 
consequence save when essential to the illustration of His 
words, would record this little outburst of the Lamb 
hastening to the slaughter, in the very midst of His lofty 
discourse; while the effect of it, if any, upon His hearers, 
as of no consequence, would naturally enough be passed 
over. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-27. DiIscouRSE AT THE SUPPER-TABLE CONTIN- 
UED. 1-8. The spiritual oneness of Christ and His people, 
and His relation to them as the Source of all their spiritual 
life and fruitfulness, are here beautifully set forth by a fig- 
ure familiar to Jewish ears, (Isaiah 5.1, &c.) Lam the 
true Vine—of Whom the vine of nature is but a shadow. 
my Father the husbandman—the great Proprietor of 
the Vineyard, the Lord of the Spiritual kingdom. (it is 
surely unnecessary to point out the claim to supreme 
divinity involved in this.) every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit ... every branch that beareth fruit 
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—Asin a fruit tree, some branches may be fruitful, others 
quite barren, according as there is a vital connection between 
the branch and the stock, or no vital connection ; so the dis- 
ciples of Christ may be spiritually fruitful or the reverse, 
according as they are vitally and spiritually connected with 
Christ, or but externally and mechanically attached to Him, 
The fruitless He “taketh away” (see on v. 6); the fruitful 
He “purgeth” (‘cleanseth,’ ‘pruneth’)— stripping it, as 
the husbandman does, of what is rank and luxuriant 
(Mark 4, 19), “that i¢ may bring forth more fruit;” a 
process often painful, but no less needful and beneficial 
than in the natural husbandry. Now—rather, ‘ Already’ 
—ye are clean through (‘by reason of’) the word I have 
spoken to you—already in a purified, fruitful condition, 
in consequence of the long action upon them of that 
searching “ word” which was ‘‘as a refiner’s fire.” (Mal- 
achi 3.2, 3). abide in me, and Lin you; as the branch 
cannot bear fruit of itself, except it abide in the vine, 
&e.—As all spiritual fruitfulness had been ascribed to the 
mutual inhabtiation, and living, active interpenetration (so 
to speak) of Christ and His disciples, so here the keeping 
up of this vital connection is made essential to continued 
fruitfulness. without me—‘apart,’ or ‘ vitally ‘discon- 
nected from Me.’ ye can do nothing—spiritually, ac- 
ceptably. if a man abide not in me, he is cast forth 
as an branch... withered... cast into the fire.., 
burned—The one proper use of the vine is to bear fruit; 
failing this, it is good for one other thing—/fuel. (See Eze- 
kiel 15. 1-5.) How awfully striking the figure, in this view 
of it! if ye abide im me, and my words in you—Mark 
the change from the inhabitation of Himself to that ot His 
words, paving the way for the subsequent exhortations (wv. 
9,10). ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you 
—because this indwelling of His words in them would se- 
cure the harmony of their askings with the Divine will. 
glorified that ye bear much fruit—not only from His 
delight in it for its own sake, but as from ‘the juices of 
the Living Vine.’ soshall ye be my disciples—evidence 
your discipleship. 9-11. contimue ye in my love—not, 
‘Continue to love me,’ but, ‘Continue in the possession 
and enjoyment of My love to you;’ as is evident from the 
next words, If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my lowe—the obedient spirit of true discipleship 
cherishing and attracting the continuance and increase 
of Christ’s love; and this, He adds, was the secret even of 
His own “abiding in His Father’s love!’ 12-16. That ye 
love one another, &c.—See on ch. 13, 34, 35. greater love 
hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends—The emphasis lies not on “friends,” but 
on “laying down his life’ for them. q.d.,‘One can show 
no greater regard for those dear to him than to give his 
life for them, and this is the love ye shall find in Me,’ 
ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you 
— hold yourselves in absolute subjection to Me.’ Hence= 
forth I call you not servants—i. e., in the sense explained 
in the next words; for servants He still calls them (v. 20). 
and they delight to call themselves, in the sense of being 
“‘under Jaw to Christ’ (1 Corinthians 9,20), the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doeth—knows nothing -of 
his master’s plans and reasons, but simply receives and 
executes his orders, but friends, for all things that I 
have heard of my Father I have made known unto 
you—admitted you to free, unrestrained fellowship, keep- 
ing back nothing from you which I have received to:com- 
municate, (Cf. Genesis 18. 17; Psalm 25, 14; ‘saiah 50. 4.) 
Ye have not chosen me, but I you—a whvlesale me- 
mento after the lofty things He had just said about their 
mutual indwelling, and the unreservedness of the friend- 
ship they had been admitted to, ordained (‘appointed’) 
you, that ye should go and bring forth fruit—i., e., give 
yourselves toit. and that your fruit should remain— 
showing itself to be an imperishable and ever-growing 
principle. (Cf, Proverbs 4,18; 2 John 8,) that whatso- 
ever ye shall ask, &c.—See on v. 7, 17-21. The substance 
of these important verses has occurred more than once 
beforé. (See on Matthew 10. 34-36; Luke 12. 49-53, &e,) 22- 
25.—See on ch. 9.3941, if 1 had not come and spoken 
unto them, they had not had sin—comparatively none; 
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all other sins being light compared with the rejection of 
the Son of God. now they have no cloak for their sim 
—rather, ‘pretext.’ If Lhad not done the works which 
mone other did—See on ch. 12.37. that the word might 
be fulfilled, They hated me without a cause—quoted 
from the Messianic Psalm 69.4, applied also in the same 
sense ch. 2.17; Acts 1.20; Romans 11.9, 10; 15.3. 26, 27.— 
See on ch, 14.16,17. ye also shall bear witness—rather, 
‘are witnesses ;’ with reference indeed to their fuiure wit- 
ness-bearing, but putting the emphasis upon their present 
ample opportunities for acquiring their qualifications for 
that great office, inasmuch as they had been “ with Him 
from the beginning.” (See on Luke 1.2.) 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-33. DiscouRSE AT THE SUPPER-TABLE CON- 
CLUDED, 1-5. These things have I spoken unto you, 
that ye should not be offended, &¢c.—both the warnings 
and the encouragements just given. they shall put you 
out of the synagogue—(Ch. 9. 22; 12.42.) the time com- 
eth, that whosoever killeth you will think that he 
doeth God service—The words mean religious service— 
‘that he is offering a service to God.’ (So Saul of Tarsus, 
Galatians 1. 13, 14; Philemon 3.6.) these things I said 
not at (‘from’) the beginning—He had said it pretty 
early (Luke 6. 22), but not quite asin v. 2. because I was 
with you. But now I go my way to him that sent 
me, &c. While He was with them, the world’s hatred 
was directed chiefly against Himself; but His departure 
would bring it down upon them as His representatives, 
and none of you asketh me, Whither goest thou 1— 


They had done so in a sort, ch. 13.36; 14.5; but He wished | 


more intelligent and eager inquiry on the subject. 6,7. 
But because I have said these things, sorrow hath 
filled your heart—Sorrow had too much paralyzed them, 
and He would rouse their energies. Et is expedient for 
you that I go away— 


My Saviour, can it ever be 
That I should gain by losing thee ?—[{Kextez.] 


Yes, forif I gonot away, the Comforter will not come 
unto you, but if I go I will send Him unto you—See on 
ch. 7.39; 14.16. And when he is come, he will, &c.—This 
is one of the passages most pregnant with thought in the 
profound discourses of Christ; with a few great strokes 
depicting all and every part of the ministry of the Holy 
Ghost in the world—His operation with reference to indi- 
viduals as well as the mass, on believers and unbelievers 
alike. [OLSHAUSEN,] he will reprove—This is too weak 
a word to express what is meant. ‘ Reproof’ is indeed 
implied in the term employed, and doubtless the word 
begins-with it. But ‘ convict’ or ‘ convince’ is the thing in- 
tended; and as the one expresses the work of the Spirit 
on the unbelieving portion of mankind, and the other on 
the believing, it is better not to restrict it to either. of sin, 
because they believed not on me—As all sin has its root 
in unbelief, so the most'aggravated form of unbelief is the 
rejection of Christ. The Spirit, however, in fastening this 
truth upon the conscience, does not extinguish, but, on the 
contrary, consummate and intensify, the sense of all other 
sins. of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and 
ye see me no more—Beyond doubt, it is Christ’s personal 
righteousness which the Spirit was to bring home to the 
sinner’s heart. The evidence of this was to lie in the great 
historical fact, that He had ‘‘ gone to His Father and was 
no more visible tomen:;” for if His claim to be the Son of 
God, the Saviour of the world, had been a lie, how should 
the Father, who is ‘‘a jealous God,” have raised such a 
blasphemer from the dead and exalted him to His right 
hand? But if He was the “ Faithful and True Witness,” 
the Father's “ Righteous Servant,” “ His Elect, in whom 
His soul delighted,” then was his departure to the Father, 
and consequent disappearance from the view of men, but 
the fitting consummation, the august reward, of all that 
He did here below, theseal of His mission, the glorification 
of the testimony which He bore on earth, by the reception 
of its Bearer to the Father’s bosom. This triumphant vin- 
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dication of Christ’s rectitude is to us Divine evidence,bright 
as heaven, that He is indeed the Saviour of the world, 
God’s Righteous Servant to justify many, because Me 
bare their iniquities. (Isaiah 53.11.) Thus the Spirit, in 
this clause, is seen convincing men that there is in Christ 
perfect relief under the sense of sin of which he had before 
convinced them; and so far from mourning over His ab- 
sence from us, as an irreparable loss, we learn to glory in 
it, as the evidence of His perfect acceptance on our be- 
half, exclaiming with one who understood this point, 
“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? 
It is God that justifieth: Whois he that condemneth? It 
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is Christ that died; yea, rather, that is risen again, who is” 


even at the right hand of God,’ &c. (Romans 8, 33, 34.) of 
judgment, because the prince of this world is judged— 
By supposing that the final judgment is here meant, the 
point of this clause is, even by good interpreters, quite 
missed, The statement, “The prince of this worid is 
judged,’ means, beyond all reasonable doub‘, the same 
as thatin ch. 12, 31, ‘* Now shall the prince of this world 
be cast owt ;’’ and both mean that his dominion over men, 
or his power to enslave and so to ruin them, is destroyed. 
The death of Christ ‘judged’ or judicially overthrew 
him, and he was thereupon “cast out” or expelled from 
his usurped dominion. (Hebrews 2.14; 1 John 38.8; Colos- 
sians 2,15.) Thus, then, the Spirit shall bring home to 
men’s conscience (1.) the sense of sin, consummated in the 
rejection of Him who came to “ take away the sin of the 
world;” (2.) the sense of perfect relief in the righteousness 
of the Father's Servant, now fetched from the earth that 
spurned Him to that bosom where from everlasting He had 
dwelt; and (3.) the sense of emancipation from the fetters 
of Satan, whose judgment brings to men liberty to be holy, 
and transformation out of servants of the devil into sons 
and daughters of the Lord Almighty. To one class of 
men, however, all this will carry conviction only; they 
“will not come to Christ’’—revealed though He be to 
them as the life-giving One—that they may have life, 
Such, abiding voluntarily under the dominion of the 
prince of this world, are judged in his judgmevt, the v._sible 
consummation of which will be at the great day, To 
another class, however, this blessed teaching will have 
another issue—translating them out of the kingdom sf 
darkness into the kingdom of God’s dear Son, 12-15. 
when he, the Spirit of truth, is come.,,. he shall 
notspeak of himself—i. e., from Himself, but, like Christ 
Himself, “‘ what He hears,” what is given Him to com- 
municate, he will show you things to come—referring 
specially to those revelations which, in the Epistles par- 
tially, but most fully in the Apocalypse, open up a vista 
into the Future of the Kingdom of God, whose horizon is 
the everlasting hills. He shall glorify me; for heshall 
receive of mine and show it unto you—Thus the whole 
design of the Spirit’s office is to glorify Christ—not in His 
own Person, for this was done by the Father when he 
exalted Him to His own right hand—but in the view and 
estimation of men. For this purpose He was to “receive 
of Christ”’—all the truth relating to Christ—“ and show it unto 
them,’ or make them to discern it in its own light, The 
subjective nature of the Spirit’s teaching—the discovery to 
the souls of men of what is Christ outwardly—is here very 
clearly expressed; and, at the same time, the vanity of 
looking for revelations of the Spirit which shall do any- 
thing beyond throwing lightin the soul upon what Christ 
Himself is, and taught, and did upon earth, all things 
that the Father hath are mine—a plainer expression 
than this of absolute community with the Father in all 
things cannot be conceived, though the “all things” here 


have reference to the things of the Kingdom of Grace, - 


which the Spirit was to receive that He might show it to 
us. We have here a wonderful glimpse into the inner ve- 
lations of the Godhead, 16-22. A Httle while, and ye 
shall not see me, and again a little while, and ye shall 
see me, because I go to the Father—The ‘joy of the 
world’ at their ‘not seeing him’ seems to show that His 
removal from them by death was what He meant; and in 
that case, their ‘joy at again seeing Him’ points to their 
transport at His reappearance amongst them on His res- 








Christ's Intercessory Prayer to the Father JOHN 
urrection, when they could no longer doubt his identity. 
Atthesame time the sorrow of the widowed Chureh in 
the absence of her Lord in the heavens, and her transport 
at His personal return, are certainly hereexpressed. 24- 
28. At that day—of the dispensation of the Spirit, as ch. 
14,20, ye shall ask (‘inquire of’) me nothing—by reason 
of the fulness of the Spirit’s teaching. (Ch. 14. 26; 16. 13; 
and ef. | John 2.27.) hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my name—for ‘prayer in the name of Christ, and prayer 
to Christ, presuppose His glorification.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] asl 
—when Iam gone, ‘in my name,” in proverbs—in ob- 
secure language, opposed to “showing plainly ’’—i. e., by the 
Spirit’s teaching. I say not, I will pray the Father for 
you—as if He were not of Himself disposed to aid you: 
Christ does pray the Father for his people, but not for the 
purpose of inclining an unwilling ear, for the Father 
himself loveth you, because ye have loved me—This 
tove of theirs is that which is called forth by God’s eternal 
love in the gift of his Son mirrored in the hearts of those 
who believe, and resting on His dear Son. Iecame forth 
from the Father, &¢.—q.d., ‘And ye are right, for I have 
indeed so come forth, and shall soon return whence I 
came.’ This echo of the truth, alluded to in the preced- 
ing verse, seems like thinking aloud, as if it were grateful 
to His own spirit on such a subject and at such an hour, 
29, 30. His disciples said, Now speakest thou plainly, 
and speakest no proverb, &c.—hardly more so than be- 
fore; the time for perfect plainness was yet to come; but 
having caught a glimpse of His meaning (it was nothing 
more), they eagerly express their satisfaction, as if glad 
to make anything of His words. How touchingly does 
this show both the simplicity of their hearts and the in- 
fantile character of their faith! 31-33. Jesus answered, 
Do ye now believe t—4. d., ‘It is well ye do, for it is soon 
to be tested, and in away ye little expect.’ the hour 
cometh, yea, is now come, that ye shall be scattered, 
every man to his own, and shall leave me alone; and 
yet Lam not alone—A deep and awful sense of wrong ex- 
perienced is certainly expressed here, but how lovingly! 
That He was not to be utterly deserted, that there was 
One who would not forsake Him, was to Him matter of 
ineffable support and consolation; but that He should be 
without all jwman countenance and cheer, who as Man 
was exquisitely sensitive to the law of sympathy, would 
fill themselves with as much shame, when they afterwards 
recurred to it, as the Redeemer’s heart in his hour of 
need with pungent sorrow, ‘I looked for some to take 
pity, but there was none; and for comforters, but I found 
none.” (Psalm 69. 20.) because the Father is with me— 
how near, and with what sustaining power, who can ex- 
press? These things I have spoken unto you—not the 
iinmediately preceding words, but this whole discourse, 
of which these were the very last words, and which He 
thus winds up, that in me ye might have peace—in the 
sublime sense before explained. (See on ch. 14. 27.) im the 
world ye shall have tribulation—specially arising from 
its deadly opposition to those who “are not of the world, 
but chosen out of the world,” So that the “peace” prom- 
ised was far from an unrufiled one. Ihave overcome the 
world—not only before you, but for you, that ye may be 
able todo the same. (1 John 5. 4, 5.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-26. THE INTERCESSORY PRAYER.—See on ch. 
14.1. Had this prayer not been recorded, what rev- 
erential reader would not have exclaimed, Oh to have 
been within hearing of sucha prayer as that must have 
been, which wound up the whole of His past ministry 
and formed the point of transition to the dark scenes 
which immediately followed! But here it is, and with 
such signature of the Lips that uttered it that we seem 
rather to hear it from Himself than read it from the pen 
of His faithful reporter, 1-3. These words spake Jesus, 
and lifted up his eyes— John very seldom depicts the 
gestures or looks of our Lord, as here, But this was an 
occasion of which the impression was indelible, and the 
upward look could not be passed over,’ [ALFoRD.] Father, 
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the hour is come—See on ch. 13. 31, 32. glorify thy Son 
—Put honour upon thy Son, by countenancing, sustain- 
ing, and carrying Him through that “hour,” given 
(‘gavest’) him power over all flesh—Seé on Matthew Li. 
27; 28. 18-20. giwe eternal life to as many as, &¢.—lil., 
‘to ali that which thou hast given him,’ (See on ch. 6. 
37-40.) "This is (that) life eternal, that they might (may) 
know, &c.—This life eternal, then, is not mere conscious 
and unending existence, but a life of acquaintance with 
God in Christ. (Job 22. 21.) thee, the only true God—the 
sole personal living God; in glorious contrast equally 
with heathen polytheism, philosophic naturalism, and 
mystic pantheism. and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent—This is the only place where our Lord gives Him- 
self this compound name, afterwards so current in apos- 
tolie preaching and writing. Here the terms are used in 
their strict signification—“ Jesus,’ because He “ saves His 
people from their sins; ‘‘Curist,” as anointed with the 
measureless fulness of the Holy Ghost for the exercise of 
His saving offices (see on Matthew 1. 16); ‘“‘WHom THou 
HAST SENT,” in thé plenitude of Divine Authority and 
Power, to save. ‘The very juxtaposition here of Jesus 
Christ with the Father is a proof, by implication, of our 
Lord’s Godhead, The knowledge of God and @ ereature 
could not be eternal life, and such-an association of the 
one with the other would be inconceivable.’ [ALrorD.| 
4, 5. I have glorified thee cn the earth—rather, ‘I 
elorified’ (for the thing is conceived as now past). Ihave 
finished (‘I finished’) the work which thou gavest me 
to de—It is very important to preserve in the translation 
the past tense, used in the original, otherwise it might be 
thought that the work already “finished” was only what 
He had done before uttering that prayer ; whereas it will 
be observed that our Lord speaks tLroughout as already 
beyond this present scene (v, 12, &¢.), and so must be sup- 
posed to include in His “finished work”’ the “decease 
which He was to accomplish at Jerusalem.” And now-- 
in return. glorify thou me—The “J thee’ and “ Thou 
me” are so placed in the original, each beside its fellow, 
as to show that A PERFECT RECIPROCITY OF SERVICES of 
the Son to the Father first, and then of the Father to the 
Son in return, is what our Lord means here to express 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was—when “in the beginning the Word was wita 
God” (ch. 1.1), “the only-begotten Son in the bosom of the 
Father” (ch. 1.18). With this pre-existent glory, which 
He veiled on earth, He asks to be reinvested, the design 
of the veiling being accomplished—not, however, simply 
as before, but now in our nature. 6-8. From praying for 
Himself He now comes to pray for His disciples. Ihave 
manifested (‘I manifested’) thy mame—His whole cha- 
racter towards mankind. to the men thou gavest me 
out of the world—See on ch. 6. 37-40, they have known 
surely that I came out from thee—See on ch. 16, 30, 31. 
9-14. I pray for them—not as individuals merely, but as 
representatives of all such in every sueceeding age (see 
on v, 20). not fer the world—for they had been given 
Him “owt of the world” (v. 6), and had been already trans- 
formed into the very opposite of it. The things sought for 
them, indeed, are applicable only to such. all mine are 
thine, and thine are mine—lit.,‘ All my things are thine 
and thy things are mine.’ (On this use of the neuter gen- 
der, see on ch. 6. 37-40.) Absolute COMMUNITY OF PROP- 
ERTY between the Father and the Son is here expressed 
as nakedly as words can do it. (See on v. 5.) Iam no 
more in the world (see on v.4), but these are in the 
world—q. d., ‘ Though My struggles are at an end, theirs 
are not; though I have gotten beyond the scene of strife, 
I cannot sever myself in spirit from them, left behind 
and only just entering on their great conflict.’ Holy 
Father—an expression He nowhere else uses, ‘‘ Wathe7’’ 
is His wonted appellation, but “holy” is here prefixed, 
because His appeal was to that perfection of the Father's 
nature, to “keep” or preserve them from being tainted by 
the unholy atmosphere of “‘ the world” they were still in. 
keep through thine own name—rather, ‘in thy name ;’ 
in the exercise of that gracious and holy character for 
which He was known. that they may be ome—See on». 
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21. I kept (guarded) them in thy name—acting as thy 
Representative on earth, none of them lost, but the 
son of perdition—' It is not implied here that the son of 
perdition was one of those whom the Father had given to 
the Son, but rather the contrary, ch. 13.18. [WEBSTER 
and WILKINSON.) It is just as in Luke 4, 26,27, where 
we are not tosuppose that the woman of Sarepta (in Sidon) 
was one of the widows of Jsrael, nor Naaman the Syrian 
one of the lepers in Jsrael, though the language—the same 
as here—might seem to express it. son of perdition— 
doomed to it. (2 Thessalonians.2. 3; Mark 14, 21.) Ispeak 
in the world, that they might have my joy fulfilled in 
themselves—gq. d., ‘Such a strain befits rather the upper 
sanctuary than the scene of conflict; but I speak so “in 
the world,” that My joy, the joy I experience in knowing 
that such intercessions are to be made for them by their 
absent Lord, may be tasted by those who now hear them, 
and by all who shall hereafter read the record of them, 
415-19. I pray not that thou shouldest take them out 
of the world—for that, though it would secure their own 
safety, would leave the world unblessed by their testi- 
mony. but keep them from the evil—all evil in and of 
the world, They are not of the world, even as I am 
not of the world—See on ch. 15. 18, 19. This is reiterated 
here, to pave the way for the prayer which follows. 
Sanctify them—As the former prayer, ‘‘ Keep them,’ 
was negative, asking protection for them from the poison- 
ous element which surrounded and pressed upon their 
renewed nature, so this prayer, ‘‘ Sanetify them,’ is posi- 
tive, asking the advancement and completion of their begun 
sanctification. through (or ‘in’) thy trath—God’s re- 
vealed truth, as the medium or element of sanctifica- 
tion; a statement this of immense importance. thy 
word is truth—Cf. ch. 15.3; Colossians 1.5; Ephesians 1. 
13. As thou hast sent (‘sentest’) me into the world, 
even so have I also sent (‘sent I also’) them into the 
world—As their mission was to carry into effect the pur- 
poses of their Master’s mission, so our Lord speaks of the 
authority in both cases as co-ordinate. and for their 
sakes I sanctify (consecrate) myself, that they also 
might (‘may’) be sanctified (consecrated)—‘ The only dif- 
ference between the application of the same term to Christ 
and the disciples is, as applied to Christ, that if means 
only to ‘consecrate ;’ whereas, in application to the disci- 
ples, it means to ‘consecrate’ with the additional idea of 
previous sanctification, since nothing but what is holy 
can be presented as an offering. The whole self-sacri- 
ficing work of the disciples appears here as a mere result 
of the offering of Christ. [OLSHAUSEN.] through (or ‘in’) 
the truth—Though the article is wanting in the original 
here, we are not to translate, as in the margin, ‘truly 
sanctified;’ for the reference seems plainly to be “the 
truth” mentioned v. 17, (See there.) 20-23. Neither pray 
I for these alone—This very important explanation, ut- 
tered in condescension to the hearers and readers of this 
prayer in all time, is meant not merely of what follows, 
but of the whole prayer. them also which shall believe 
—The majority of the best MSS, read ‘which believe,’ all 
future time being viewed as present, while the present is 
viewed as pastand gone, that they all may be one, as 
thou, Father, in me, and I in thee, that they may 
be one in us—Zhe indwelling Spirit of the Father and the 
Son is the one perfect bond of union, knitting up into a 
living unity, first, all believers amongst themselves; next, 
this unity into one still higher, with the Father and the 
Son. (Observe, that Christ never mixes Himself up with His 
disciples as He associates Himself with the Father, but says I 
in THEM and THEY in US.) that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent (‘sentest’) me—So the grand impres- 
sion upon the world at large, that the Mission of Christ is 
Divine, is to be made by the unity of His disciples. Of course, 
then, it must be something that shall be visible or percep- 
tible to the world. What is it, then? Not certainly a 
merely formal, mechanical unity of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery. Foras that may, and to a large extent does, exist 
in both the Western and Eastern churches, with little of 
the Spirit of Christ, yea much, much with which the 
Spirit of Christ cannot dwell, so instead of convincing the 
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world beyond its own pale of the divinity of the Gospel, it 
generates infidelity to a large extent within its own 
bosom. But the Spirit of Christ, Muminating, transform- 
ing, and reigning in the hearts of the genuine disciples of 
Christ, drawing them to each other as members of one 
family, and prompting them to loving co-operation for 
the good of the world—this is what, when sufficiently 
glowing and extended, shall force conviction upon the 
world that Christianity is divine. Doubtless, the more 
that differences among Christians disappear—the more 
they can agree even in minor matters—the impression 
upon the world may be expected to be greater. But it is 
not dependent upon this; for living and loving oneness in 
Christ is sometimes more touchingly seen even amidst 
and in spite of minor differences, than where no such dif- 
ferences exist to try the strength of their deeper unity. 
Yet till this living brotherhood in Christ shall show itself 
strong enough to destroy the sectarianism, selfishness, 
carnality, and apathy that eat out the heart of Chris- 
tianity in all the visible sections of it, in vain shall we ex- 
pect the world to be overawed by it. It is when “the 
Spirit shall be poured upon us from on high,” as a Spirit 
of truth and love, and upon all parts of the Christian ter- 
ritory alike, melting down differences and heart-burn- 
ings, kindling astonishment and shame at past unfruit- 
fulness, drawing forth longings of catholic affection, and 
yearnings over a world lying in wickedness, embodying 
themselves in palpable forms and active measures—it is 
then that we may expect the effect here announced to be 
produced, and then it will be irresistible. Should not 
Christians ponder these things? “‘ should not the same mind be 
in them which was also in Christ Jesus’ about this matter 
should not His prayer be theirs? and the glory which 
thou gavest (‘hast given’) me I have given them, that 
they may be one, even as we are one—The last clause 
shows the meaning of the first. It is not the future glory 
of the heavenly state, but the secret of that present unity 
just before spoken of; the glory, therefore, of the indwelling 
Spirit of Christ; the glory of an accepted state, of a holy 
character, of every grace. I im them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one—See on v.21, 24- 
26. Father, I will—The majesty of this style of speaking 
is quite transparent. No petty criticism will be allowed 
to fritter it away in any but superficial or perverted 
readers, be with me where I am—See on ch. 14.3. that 
they may behold my glory which thou hast given me 
—See onv.5. Christ regards it as glory enough for us to 
be admitted to see and gaze for ever upon His glory! This 
is ‘the beatific vision;’ but it shall be no mere vision, for 
““we shall be like him, because we shall see him as he is,” 
1 John 3, 2, O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee (‘knew thee not’), but I have known 
(‘knew’) thee, and these have known (‘knew’) that 
thou hast sent (‘sentest’) me—As before He said “ Holy 
Father,’ when desiring the display of that perfection on 
His disciples (v. 11), so here He styles him “ Righteous 
Father,” because He is appealing to his righteousness or 
justice, to make a distinction between those two dia- 
metrically opposite classes—‘‘ the world,”’ on the one hand, 
which would not “know the Father, though brought so 
nigh to it in the Son of His love, and, on the other, Him- 
self, who recognized and owned Him, and even His dis- 
ciples, who owned His mission from the Father, And I 
have declared (‘I made known’ or ‘communicated’) thy 
name—in His past ministry. and will declare it—in yet 
larger measure, by the gift of the Holy Ghost at Pentecost 
and through all sueceeding ages, that the love where- 
with thou hast loved (‘lovedst’) me may be in them, 
and I in them—This eternal love of the Father, resting 
first on Christ, is by His Spirit imparted to and takes up 
its permanent abode in all that believe in Him; and “ He 
abiding in them and they in Him” (ch. 15. 5), they are 
“one Spirit.” ‘With this lofty thought the Redeemer 
closes His prayer for His disciples, and in them for His 
Church through all ages, He has compressed into the last 
moments given Him for conversation with His own the 
most sublime and glorious sentiments ever uttered by 
mortal lips. But hardly has the sound of the last word 
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Betrayal and Apprehension of Jesus. JOHN 
died away, when He passes with the disciples over the 
brook Kedron to Gethsemane—and the bitter conflict 
draws on. The seed of the new world must be sown in 
Death, that thence Life may spring up.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 


CHAPTER XVIIT.' 


Ver. 1-13. BreTrRAYAL AND APPREHENSION OF JESUS. 
1-3. Over the brook Kedron—a deep, dark ravine, to the 
north-east of Jerusalem, through which flowed this small 
*storm-brook' or ‘winter-torrent,’ and which in sum- 
mierisdried up. where wasa garden—at the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, ‘called Gethsemane” (‘olive-press’), 
Matthew 26, 30,56. Judas knew the place, for Jesus oft- 
times (see ch. 8.1; Luke 21. 37) resorted thither with 
his disciples—The baseness of this abuse of knowledge in 
Judas, derived from admission to the closest »rivacies of 
his Master, is most touchingly conveyed here, though 
nothing beyond bare narrative is expressed. Jesus, how- 
ever, knowing thatin this spot Judas would expect to find 
Him, instead of avoiding it, hies Him thither, as a Lamb 
tothe slaughter, ‘‘No man taketh my life from me, but 
Ilay it down of myself.’”’ (Ch. 10,18.) Besides, the scene 
which was to fill up the little breathing-time, the awful 
interval, between the Suyper and the Apprehension—like 
the ‘“‘silencein heaven fer about the space of halfan hour” 
between the breaking of the Apocalyptic Seals and the 
peal of the Trimpets of war (Revelation 8, 1)—the AGony 
—would have been too terrible for the upper room; nor 
would He cloud the delightful associations of the last 
Passover and the first Supper by pouring out the anguish 
of His soul there. The garden, however, with its ampli- 
tude, it shady olives, its endeared associations, would be 
congenial to his heart. Here He had room enough to re- 
tire—first, from eight of them, and then from the more fa- 
youred three; and here, when that mysterious scene was 
over, the stillness would only be broken by the tread of 
the traitur, Judas then—“ He that was called Judas, one 
of the T'welve,” says Luke, in language which brands him 
with peculiar infamy, as in the sacred circle while in no 
sense of it. the band of men—‘ the detachment of the Ro- 
man cohort on duty at the festival for the purpose of 
maintaining order.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] officers 
from the chief priests and Pharisees—Captains of the 
Temple and armed Levites. lanterms and torches—It was 
full moon, but in case he should have secreted Himself 
somewhere in the dark ravine, they bring the means of ex- 
ploring its hiding-places—little knowing whom they had 
todo with. ‘‘ Now hethat betrayed Him had given them a 
sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is He, 
hold him fast.” (Matthew 26, 48.) The cold-bloodedness 
of this speech was only exceeded by the deed itself. “And 
Judas went before them (Luke 22. 47), and forthwith he 
came to Jesus, and said, Hail, Master, and kissed Him.” 
(Matthew 26. 49; cf. Exodus 4. 27; 18.7; Luke 7. 45.) The 
impudence of this atrocious deed shows how thoroughly 
he had by this time mastered all his scruples. If the dia- 
logue between our Lord and His captors was before this, 
as some interpreters think it was, the kiss of Judas was 
purely gratuitous, and probably to make good his right 
to the money; our Lord having presented Himself unex- 
pectedly before them, and rendered it unnecessary for any 
one to point himout, But a comparison of the narratives 
seems to show that our Lord’s ‘coming forth” to the band 
was subsequent to the interview of Judas. ‘And Jesus 
said unto him, Friend’’—not the endearing term ‘ friend” 
in ch, 15, 15, but ‘companion,’ a word used on occasions of 
remonstrance or rebuke (as Matthew 20, 18; 22, 12)— 
“Wherefore art thoucome? (Matthew 26.50.) Betrayest 
thou the Son of man with a kiss’—imprinting upon the 
foulest act the mark of tenderest affection? What 
wounded feeling does this express! Of this Jesus showed 
Himself on various occasions keenly susceptible—as all 
generous and beautiful natures do, 4-9. Jesus, know-= 
ing all things that should come (‘were coming’) upon 
Elim, went forth—from the shade of the trees, probably, 
into open view, indicating His sublime preparedness to 
meet His captors. Whom seek yet—Partly to prevent a 
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rush of the soldiery upon the disciples [BrENGEL]; and see 
Mark 14. 51, 52, as showing a tendency to this: but still 
more as part of that courage and majesty which so over- 
awed them. He would not wait to be taken. They an= 
swered, Jesus of Nazareth—Just the sort of blunt, 
straightforward reply one expects from military men, 
simply acting on their instructions. I am [He]—See on 
ch. 6,20, Judas stood with them—No more is recorded 
here of Ais part of the scene, but we have found the gap 
painfully supplied by all the other Evangelists. As soom 
then as He said unto them, I am [He], they went 
backward—recoiled, and fell to the ground—struck 
down by a power such as that which smote Saul of Tarsus 
and his companions totheearth. (Acts 26.14.) It wasthe 
glorious effulgence of the majesty of Christ which over- 
powered them, ‘This, occurring before His surrender, 
would show His power over His enemies, and so the /ree- 
dom with which He gave Himself up.’ [MEYER.] Then 
asked He them again, Whom seek ye ?—Giving thema 
door of escape from the guilt of a deed which now they 
were able in some measure to understand. Jesus of 
Nazareth—The stunning effect of His first answer wear- 
ing off, they think only of the necessity of executing their 
orders, I have told you that I am [He]: if therefore 
ye seck Me, let these go their way—W onderful self-pos- 
session, and consideration for others, in such cireum- 
stances! that the saying might be fulfilled which He 
spake, Of them which Thou gavest Me have I lost 
none—The reference is to such sayings as ch. 6, 89; 17.12; 
showing how conscious the Evangelist was, that in re- 
porting his Lord’s former sayings, he was giving them 
not in substance merely, but in form also. Observe, also, 
how the preservation of the disciples on this occasion is 
viewed as part of that deeper preservation undoubtedly in- 
tended in the saying quoted. 10, 11. Then Simon Peter, 
having a sword, drew it, and smote the high priest’s 
servant, amd cut off his right ear. The servant’s 
nanpie was Malchus—None of the other Evangelists men- 
tion the name either of the ardent disciple or of his 
victim, John being “known to the high priest” (v. 15), 
the mention of the seryant’s name by him is quite natu- 
raj, and an interesting mark of truth in a small matter, 
As to the right ear, specified both here and in Luke, the 
man was ‘likely foremost of those who advanced to seize 
Jesus, and presented himself in the attitude of a com- 
batant; hence his right side would be exposed to attack. 
The blow of Peter was evidently aimed vertically at his 
head.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] Then said Jesus— 
“Suffer ye thus far’ (Luke 22.51), Put wp thy sword 
into the sheath: the cup which my Father hath 
given me, shall I not drink it?—This expresses both the 
Jeelings which struggled in the Lord’s breast during the 
Agony in the garden—aversion to the cup viewed in itself, 
but, in the light of the Father’s will, perfect preparedness to 
drink itwp. (See on Luke 22, 39-46.) Matthew adds to the 
address to Peter the following:—‘ For all they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword” (Matthew 26. 52)—q. 
d., ‘Those who take the sword must run all the risks of 
human warfare; but Mine is a warfare whose weapons, 
as they are not carnal, are attended with nosuch hazards, 
but carry certain victory.’ “Thinkest thou that I cannot 
now’’—even after things have proceeded so far—" pray to 
my Father, and he shall presently give me’’—rather, 
‘place at my disposal’—‘‘ more than twelve legions of an- 
gels;” with allusion, possibly, to the one angel who had, 
in His agony, “appeared to Him from heaven strength- 
ening Him” (Luke 22, 43); and in the precise number, al- 
luding to the twelve who needed the help, Himself and 
His eleven disciples. (Lhe full complement of a legion 
of Roman soldiers was six thousand.) “But how then 
shall the Scripture be fulfilled that thus it must be?’ 
(Matthew 26, 53, 54.) He could not suffer, according to the 
Scripture, if He allowed Himself to be delivered from the 
predicted death, ‘‘And He touched his ear and healed 
him” (Luke 22. 51); for “‘the Son of man came not to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them” (Luke 9. 56), and, 
even while they were destroying His, to save theirs. 12, 
Then the band,,, took Jesus—but not till He haa 
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made them feel that ‘no man took His life from Him, 
but that He laid it down of Himself.” 13. and led Him 
away—‘In that hour,” sdys Matthew (26, 55, 56), and 
probably now, on the way to judgment, when the crowds 
were pressing upon Him, “said Jesus to the multitudes, 
Are ye come out as against a thief, with swords and 
staves, for to take me’’—expressive of the indignity which 
he felt to be thus done to Him—‘I sat daily with you in 
the temple, and ye laid no hold on me. But this” (adds 
Imke 22. 53) ‘is your hour and the power of darkness.” 
Matthew continues—‘ But all this was done that the 
Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled. Then all 


the disciples forsook Him and fied” (Matthew 26.56)—thus ~ 


fulfilling His prediction, Mark 14. 27; ch. 16. 32. 

13-27. JESUS BEFORE ANNAS AND CAIAPHAS—FALL OF 
PETER. 13,14. And led him away to Annas first—See 
on Luke 3, 2, and on Matthew 26, 57, 15-18. Simon Peter 
followed Jesus—Natural though this was, and safe 
enough, had he only “ watched and prayed that he enter 
not into temptation,” as his Master bade him (Matthew 
26, 41), it was, in his case, a fatal step. amd another 
disciple —Rather, ‘the other disciple’-—our Evangelist 
himself, no doubt. Known unto the high priest—See 
on v.10. Went in with Jesus into the palace of the 
high priest. But Peter stood at the door without— 
by preconcerted arrangement with his friend till he 
should get access for him, Then went out that other 

. . and spake to her that kept the door, and brought 
in Peter—the naturalness of these small details is not un- 
worthy of notice. This other disciple first made good his 
own entrance on the score of acquaintance with the high 
priest; this secured, he goes forth again, now as a privi- 
leged person, to make interest for Peter’s admission, 
But thus our poor disciple is in the coils of the serpent. 
The next steps will best be seen by inverting verses 17 and 
18. And the servants and officers—The menials and 
some of the ‘‘band’” that ‘took Jesus,’ stood there, 
who had made (‘having made’) a fire of coals, for it 
was cold, and they warmed themselves—‘John alone no- 
tices the material (‘ charcoal’) of which the fire was made, 
and the reason for a fire—the coldness of the night.’ 
[WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] ‘‘ Peter went in and sat with 
the servants to see the end (Matthew 26.58), and warmed 
himself at the fire.” (Mark 14,54.) These two statements 
are extremely interesting. His wishing to ‘!see the end,” 
or issue of these proceedings, was what led him into the 
palace, for he evidently feared the worst. But once in, the 
serpent-coil is drawn closer; it is a cold night, and why 
should not he take advantage of the fire as well as others ? 
Besides, in the talk of the crowd about the all-engrossing 
topic, he may pick up something which he would like to 
hear, ‘‘And as Peter was beneath in the palace” (Mark 
14. 66). Matthew (26. 69) says, “sat without in the palace.” 
According to Oriental architecture, and especially in large 
buildings, as here, the street door, or heavy folding gate 
through which single persons entered by a wicket kept 
by a porter—opened by a passage or “ porch” (Marl 14, 68) 
into a quadrangular court, here called the ‘‘palace’’ or 
hall, which was open above, and is frequently paved with 
flagstones, In the centre of this court the “ fire’ would 
_be kindled (in a brazier), At the upper end of it, proba- 
bly, was the chamber in which the trial was held, open to 
the court and not far from the fire (Luke 22, 61), but on a 
higher level; for Mark says the court was “beneath” it. 
The ascent was, perhaps, by a short flight of steps. This 
explanation will make the intensely interesting details 
more intelligible. Then saith the damsel that kept the 
door—‘ one of the maids of the high priest,” says Mark 
(14. 66). ‘“‘When she saw Peter warming himself, she 
1ooked upon him and said” (Mark 14,67), Luke is more 
graphic (22, 56)—She “beheld him as he sat by the fire (lit., 
‘the light’), and earnestly looked on him (‘fixed her gaze 
apon him’), and said,” ‘His demeanour and timidity, 
which must have vividly showed themselves, as it so 
yenerally happens, leading to the recognition of him.’ 

OLSHAUSEN.] Art thou not also one of this man’s dis- 
ciples t—i, ¢., thou as well as “ that other disciple,’”? whom 
she knew to be one, but did not challenge, perceiving 
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XVII. Peter’s Denial of his Master. 


that he was a privileged person. He saith, lam not— 
“He denied before them all, saying, I know not what 
thou sayest,” Matthew 26.70—a common form of point- 
blank denial; “I know (supply ‘ Him’) not, neither un- 
derstand I what thou sayest,’”’ Mark 14. 68; ‘* Woman, I 
know Him not,” Luke 22, 57. This was THE FIRST DENIAL. 
“And he went out into the porch (thinking, perhaps, to 
steal away), and the cock crew,” Mark 14.68, 19-21. The 
high priest asked Jesus of His disciples, and of His 
doctrine—Probably to entrap Him into some statements 
which might be used against Him at the trial. From our 
Lord’s answer it would seem that “ His disciples’? were 
understood to be some secret party. I spake (‘have 
spoken’) openly to the world—See ch.7.4. Levertaught 
in the synagogues and in the temple, whither the 
Jews always resort—Courting publicity, though with 
sublime noiselessness, in secret have I said (‘spake I’) 
nothing—i. e., nothing of any different nature; all His 
private communications with the Twelve being but ex- 
planations and developments of His public teaching—ef, 


Isaiah 45.19; 48.16. Why askest me? ask them which — 


heard me... they know whatI said—This seems to 
imply that He saw the attempt to draw Him into self- 
crimination, and resented it by falling back upon the 
right of every accused party to have some charge laid 
against Him by competent witnesses. Struck Jesus 
with the palms... Answerest the high priest so—See 
Isaiah 50. 6; and ef. Acts 23.2. If I have spoken—‘If I 
spoke’ evil, in reply to the high priest. If well—He does 
not say “If not’”’ evil, as if His reply were merely unobjec- - 
tionable: Well” seems to challenge more than this as 
due to His remonstrance. [BENGEL.] This shows that 
Matthew 5.39 is not to be taken to the letter, 24-27. Now 
Annas had sent Him bound unto Caiaphas—Our trans- 
lators so render the words, understanding that the fore- 
going interview took place before Caiaphas; Annas, de- 
clining to meddle with the case, having sent Him to 
Caiaphas at once. . But the words here literally are, ‘An- 
nas sent Him (not ‘had sent Him’) to Caiaphas’—and the 
“now” being of doubtful authority. Thus read, the verse 
affords no evidence that He was sent to Caiaphas before 
the interview just recorded, but implies rather the con- 
trary. We take this interview, then, with some of the 
ablest interpreters, to be a preliminary and non-official 
one with Annas, at an hour of the night when Caiaphas’ 
Council could not convene; and one that ought not to be 
confounded with that solemn one recorded by the other 
Evangelists, when all were assembled and witnesses 
called. But the building in which both met with Jesus appears 
to have been the same, the room only being different, and the 
court, of course, in that case, one. And Simon Peter was 
standing and warming himself. They said therefore, 
Art thou not also one of his disciples }—In Matthew 26, 
71 the second charge was made by ‘‘another maid, when 
he was gone out into the porch,’ who “saw him, and said 
unto them that were there, This [fellow] was also with 
Jesus of Nazareth,” So also Mark 14. 69. But in Luke 22, 
58 it is said, ‘After a little while” (from the time of the 
first denial), “another [man] saw him, and said, Thou art 
alsoofthem.”’ Possibly it was thrown at him by more than 
one; but these circumstantial variations only confirm the 
truthofthenarrative, He denied it, and said, lam not— 
in Matthew 26, 72, ‘‘ He denied with an oath, I do not know 
the man.” This was THE SECOND DENIAL. One of the 
servants of the high priest, being his kinsman, whose 
ear Peter cut off, saith, Did not Isee thee in the garden 
with Him—No doubt his relationship to Malechus drew 
attention to the man who smote him, and this enabled 
him to identify Peter. ‘Sad reprisals!’ [BENGEL.] The 
other Evangelists make his detection to turn upon his 
dialect, “After a while (‘about the space of one hcur 
after,’ Luke 22, 59) came unto him they that stood by and 
said to Peter, Surely thou also art one of them, for thy 
speech betrayeth thee,’’ Matthew 26.73, (“Thou art a Gale 
ilean,und thy speech agreeth thereto,’ Mark 14,70; and so 
Luke 22,59.) The Galilean dialect had a more Syrian cast 
than that of Judea. If Peter had held his peace, this pecu- 
liarity had not been observed; but hoping, probably, to 








put them off the scent by joining in the fireside talk, he 
only thus discovered himself, Peter then denied again 
_-—But, if the challenge of Malchus’ kinsman was made 
simultaneously witb this on account of his Galilean dia- 
lect, it was no simple denial; for Matthew 26,74 says, 
“Then began he to curse and to swear, saying, I know not 
the man.” So Mark 14.71. This was THE THIRD DENIAL. 
And immediately (‘“‘while he yet spake,’ Luke 22. 60) 
the cock crew—As Mark is the only Evangelist who tells 
us that our Lord predicted that the cock should crow twice 
(ch. 14. 39), so he only mentions that it did crow twice (v. 
72). The other Evangelists, who tell us merely that our 
Lord predicted that “ before the cock should erow he would 
deny Him thrice” (Matthew 26.34; Luke 22. 34; John 13. 38), 
mention only one actual crowing, which was Mark’s last. 
This is something affecting in this Evangelist—who, ac- 
cording to the earliest tradition (confirmed by internal 
evidence), derived his materials so largely from Peter as 
to have been styled his “interpreter,” being the only one 
who gives both the sad prediction and its still sadder ful- 
filment in full. It seems to show that Peter himself not 
only retained through all his after-life the most vivid rec- 
ollection of the circumstances of his fall, but that he was 
willing that others should know them too. The imme- 
diately subsequent acts are given full only in Luke (22. 61, 
62): ‘‘And the Lord turned and looked upon Peter,” from 
the hall of judgment to the court, in the way already ex- 
plained. But who can tell what lightning-flashes of 
wounded love and piercing reproach shot from that 
“look” through the eye of Peter into his heart! “And 
Peter remembered the word of the Lord, how he had said 
unto him, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me 
thrice. And Peter went out and wept bitterly.” How 
different from the sequel of Judas’ act! Doubtless the 
nearts of the two men towards the Saviour were perfectly 


different from the first; and the treason of Judas was but’ 


the consummation of the wretched man’s resistance of 
the blaze of light in the midst of which he had lived for 
three years, while Peter’s denial was but a momentary 
obsenration of the heavenly light and love to his Master 
which ruled his life. But the immediate cause of the 
plessed revulsion, which made Peter “ weep bitterly,” was, 
beyond all doubt, this heart-piercing ‘look’ which his 
Lord gave him. And remembering the Saviour’s own 
words at the table, ‘Simon, Simon, Satan hath desired 
to have you that he may sift you as wheat, but I have 
prayed (rather, ‘I prayed’) for thee that thy faith fail not” 
(see on Luke 22.31, 32), may we not say that this prayer 
fetched down all that there was in that “‘ look’’ to pierce and 
break the heart of Peter, to keep it from despair, to work 
in it “repentance unto salvation not to be repented of,” 
and at length, under other healing touches, to “‘ restore 
his soul?’’? (See on Mark 16, 7.) 

28-40, JESUS BEFORE PILATE. N. B. Our EKvangelist, 
having given the interview with Annas, omitted by the other 
Boangelists, here omits the trial and ‘condemnation before 
Caiaphas, which the others had recorded. See on Mark 14. 
63-65. [The notes broken off there at v. 61 are here con- 
cluded,. (Mark 14.) 61. “The high priest asked him, 
Art thou the Christ, the Son of the blessed ?”"—Matthew 
says the high priest put him upon solemn oath, saying, I 
adjure thee by the living God that thou tell us whether 
thou be the Christ, the Son of God” (26. 63), This rendered 
an answer by our Lord legally necessary, Leviticus 5, 1. 
Accordingly, 62. ‘‘ Jesus said, I am” (“Thou hast said,” 
Matthew 26, 4). In Luke 22, 67, 68, some other words are 
given, “If I tell you, ye will not believe; and if I also ask 

* you, ye will not answer me, nor let me go,”” This seems 
to have been uttered before giving His direct answer, as a 
calm remonstrance and dignified protest against the pre- 
judgment of His case and the’unfairness of their mode 
of procedure, ‘‘and ye shall see the Son of man,” &¢,— 
This concluding part of our Lord’s answer is given some- 
what more fully by Matthew and Luke. ‘ Nevertheless I 
say unto you, Hereafter (rather, ‘From henceforth’) shall 
ye see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven.” (Matthew 26. 64; 
Luke 22; 69.)—q¢. d. ‘I know the scorn with which ye are 


JOHN XVIII. 


who Questions Him as to who He is, 


ready tomeet such an avowal: To your eyes, which are but 
eyes of flesh, there stands at this bar only a mortal like 
yourselves, and He at the mercy of the ecclesiastical and 
civil authorities: “* Wevertheless,” a day is coming when 
ye shall see another sight: Those eyes, which now gaze 
on me with proud disdain, shall see this very prisoner at 
the right hand of the Majesty 6n high, and coming in the 
clouds of heaven: Then shall the judged One be re- 
vealed as the Judge, and His judges in this chamber ap- 
pear at His august tribunal; then shall the wnrighteous 
judges be impartially jadged; and while they are wishing 
that they had never been born, He for whom they now 
watch as their Victim shall be greeted with the hallelu- 
jahs of heaven, and the welcome of Him that sitteth upon 
the throne!’ 63, 64. “Then the high priest rent his 
clothes, and saith, What need we any further witnesses? 
Ye have heard the blasphemy”’—“of his own mouth,” 
Luke 22. 71; an affectation of religious horror. ‘* What 
think ye?”—‘Say, what verdict would ye pronounce.’ 
“They all condemned him to be guilty of death”—of a 
eapital crime. (See Leviticus 24, 16.) 65. “And some 
began to spit on him” (“Then did they spit in his face,” 
Matthew 26, 67). See Isaiah 50,6. ‘And to cover his face, 
and to buffet him, and to say unto him, Prophesy’’—or 
‘divine’ “unto us, thou Christ, Who is he that smote 
thee?” The sarcasm in styling Him ‘the Christ,” and as 
such demanding of Him the perpetrator of the blows in- 
flicted upon Him, was in them as infamous as to Him it 
was stinging. and the servants did strike him with 
the palms of their hands—“ And many other things blas- 
phemously spake they against him,’ Luke 22. 65. This 
general statement is important, as showing that virulent 
and varied as were the recorded affronts put upon Him, 
they are but a@ small specimen of what He endured on 
that black oeccasion.]— 28. Then led they Jesus from 
Caiaphas to the hall of judgment—but not till “in the 
morning the chief priests held a consultation with the 
elders and scribes and the whole council against him to 
put him to death, and bound him” (Matthew 27.1; and 
see on Mark 15.1), The word here rendered ‘hall of judg- 
ment” is from the Latin, and denotes ‘the palace of the 
governor of a Roman province.’ they themselves went 
not into the palace, lest they should be defiled--by con- 
tact with ceremonially unclean Gentiles, but that they 
might eat the Passover—If this refer to the principal 
part of the festival, the eating of the lamb, the question 
is, how our Lord and his disciples came to eat it the night 
before; and, as it was an evening meal, how ceremonial 
defilement contracted in the morning would unfit them 
for partaking of it, as after 6 o’clock it was reckoned a 
new day. These are questions which have occasioned im- 
mense research and learned treatises. But as the usages 
of the Jews appear to have somewhat varied at different 
times, and our present knowledge of them is not sufficient 
to clear up all difficulties, they are among the not very 
important questions which probably will never be en- 
tirely solved. 29-32. Pilate went out to them, and 
said, What accusation bring ye against this man t— 
State your charge. If he were not a malefactor, we 
would not. have delivered him up unto thee—They 
were conscious they had no case of which Pilate could 
take cognizance, and therefore insinuate that they had 
already found him worthy of death by their own law; 
but not having the power, under the Roman government, 
to earry their sentence into execution, they had come 
merely for his sanction, that the saying might be fule 
filled which he spake, signifying what death he 
should die—i, e., by crucifixion (ch, 12, 32, 33; Matthew 20, 
19); which being a Roman mode of execution, could only 
be earried into effect by order of the governor. (The 
Jewish mode in such cases as this was by stoning.) 33- 
38. Pilate called Jesus, and said, Art thou the king of 
the Jewst—In Luke 23, 2 they charge our Lord before 
Pilate with “ perverting the nation, and forbidding to give 
tribute to Cresar, saying that he himself is Christ a king.’ 
Perhaps this was what occasioned Pilate’s question. 
Jesus answered, Sayest thou this of thyself, or did 
others tell it of met—an important question for our 
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Ohris’s Answer to Pilate. JOUN 


Lord’s case, to bring out whether the word “ king’’ were 
meant in a political sense, with which Pilate had a right 
to deal, or whether he were merely put up to it by His 
accusers, Who had no claims to charge him but such as 
were of a purely religious nature, with which Pilate had 
nothing todo, Pilate answered, AmI aJew?t Thine 
own nation and the chief priests delivered thee to 
me: What hast thou done t—g. d., ‘Jewish questions I 
neither understand nor meddle with; but thou art here 
on a charge which, though it seems only Jewish, may yet 
involve treasonable matter: As they state it, I cannot de- 
cide the point; tell me, then, what procedure of thine has 
brought thee intothis position,’ In modern phrase, Pi- 
late’s object in this question was merely to determine the 
relevancy of the charge. Jesus answered, My kingdom is 
not of this world—He does not say ‘not over,’ but ‘not 
of this world’—i. e., in its origin and nature; therefore ‘no 
such kingdom as need give thee or thy master the least 
alarm,’ If my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my servants fight, that I should not be deliv- 
ered to the Jews—‘ A very convincing argument; for if 
His servants did not fight to prevent their King from being 
delivered up to His enemies, much less would they use force 
for the establishment of His kingdom.’ [WEBSTER and 
WILKINSON.] but now—but the fact is, is my kingdom 
not from hence—Our Lord only says whence His kingdom 
is not—first simply affirming it, next giving proof of it, 
then reaffirming it. This was all that Pilate had todo with, 
The positive nature of His kingdom He would not obtrude 
upon one who was as little able to comprehend it, as enti- 
tled officially to information about it. (It is worthy of no- 
tice that the “mry,’”’ which occurs four times in this one verse 
—thrice of His kingdom, and once of His servanits—is put in 
the emphatic form.) Art thoua king, then }—There was 
no sarcasm or disdain in this question [as THOLUCK, AL- 
FORD, &ce., allege], else our Lord's answer wouid have been 
different. Putting emphasis upon “thou,” his question 
betrays a mixture of surprise aud wneasiness, partly at the 
| possibility of there being, after all, something dangerous 
under the claim, and partly from a certain awe which 
our Lord’s demeanour probably struck into him, Thou 
sayest that Lama king—Itisevenso, To this end was 
1(‘have I been’) torn, and to this end came I—(‘am I 
come')—inio the world, that I may bear witness to the 
iruth—His birth expresses His manhood; His coming into 
the world, His existence before assuming humanity: The 
truth, then, here afiirmed, though Pilate would catch 
little of it, was, that His Inearnation was expressly in order 
to the assumption of Royalty in our nature. Yet, instead of 
saying, He came to bea king, which is His meaning, He 
says He came to testify to the truth. Why this? Because, 
in such circumstances it required a noble courage not to 
flinch from His royal claims; and our Lord, conscious that 
He was putting forth that courage, gives a turn to His con- 
fession expressive of it, It is to this that Paul alludes, in 
those remarkable words to Timothy: “I charge thee be- 
fore God, who quickeneth all things, and before Christ 
Jesus, who, in the presence of Pontius Pilate, witnessed 
the good confession.”’ (1 Timothy 6.18.) This one act of our 
Lord’s life, His courageous witness-bearing before the 
governor, selected as an encouraging example of the 
fidelity which Timothy ought to display. As the Lord 
fsays OLSHAUSEN beautifully] owned Himself the Son of 
God before the most exalted theocratic council, so He 
confessed His regal dignity in presence of the representa- 
tive of the highest political authority on earth, Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice—Our Lord 
here not only affirms that His word had initaself-eviden- 
cing, self-recommending power, but gently insinuated the 
true secret of the growth and grandeur of His kingdom—as A 
KINGDOM OF TRUTH, in its highest sense, into whieh all 
souls who have learned to live and count all things but 
loss for the truth are, by a most heavenly attraction, 
drawn as into their proper element; THE KiNG of whom 
Jesus is, fetching them in and ruling them by His capti- 
vating power over their hearts. Pilate saith unto Him, 
What is truth t—q. d., ‘Thou stirrest the question of 
questions, which the thoughtful of every age have asked, 
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XIX. Jesus Scourged, and Crowned with Thorns. 
but never man yet answered,’ And when he had said 
this—as if, by putting such a question, he was getting 
into interminable and unseasonable inquiries, when this 
business demanded rather prompt action—he went 
again unto the Jews—thus missing a noble opportunity 
for himself, and giving utterance to that consciousness of 
the want of all intellectual and moral certainty, which 
was the feeling of every thoughtful mind at that time, 
‘The only certainty,’ says the elder Pirny, ‘is that noth- 
ing is certain, nor more miserable than man, nor more 
proud, The fearful laxity of morals at that time must 
doubtless be traced in a great degree to this skepticism. 
The revelation of the eternal truth ‘alone was able to 
breathe new life into ruined human nature, and that in 
the apprehension of complete redemption,’ [OLSHAU- 
SEN,] and saith unto them—in the hearing of our Lord, 
who had been brought forth—I find no fault in him— 
no crime. This so exasperated ‘the chief priests and 
elders” that, afraid of losing their prey, they poured forth 
a volley of charges against him, as appears from Luke 23, 
4,5: on Pilate’s affirming his innocence, “ they were the 
more fierce, saying, He stirreth up the people, teaching 
throughout all Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this 
place.” They see no hope of getting Pilate’s sanction to 
His death unless they can fasten upon Hima charge of 
conspiracy against the government; and as Galilee was 
noted for its turbulence (Luke 13.1; Acts 5, 37), and our 
Lord’s ministry lay chiefly there, they artfully introduce 
it to give colour to their charge. ‘And the chief priests 
accused him of many things, but he answered nothing 
(Mark 15.3). Then said Pilate unto him, Hearest thou not 
how many things they witness against thee? And hean- 
swered him to never a word, insomuch that the governor 
marvelled greatly” (Matthew 27, 13, 14). See on Mark 15, 
3-5. In his perplexity, Pilate, hearing of Galilee, bethinks 


‘himself of the expedient of sending Him to Herod, in 


the hope of thereby farther shaking off responsibility in 
the case. See on Mark 15.6, and on Luke 23. 6-12, The 
return of the prisoner only deepened the perplexity of 
Pilate, who, “calling together the chief priests, rulers, 
and people,” tells them plainly that not one of their 
charges against ‘“‘this man’ had been made good, while 
even Herod, to whose jurisdiction he more naturally be- 
longed, had done nothing to him: He “ will therefore 
chastise and release him’ (Luke 23. 13-16), But ye have 
a custom that I should release one unto you at the 
Passover, &¢c.—See on Mark 15.7-11. ‘On the typical im- 
port of the choice of Christ to suffer, by which Barabbas 
was set free, see Leviticus 16., particularly v. 5-10, where 
the subject is the sin-offering on the great day of atone- 
ment.’—[KRAFFT in LUTHARDT.] 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Ver. 1-16. JESUS BEFORE PILATE—SCOURGED—TREATED 
WITH OTHER SEVERITIES AND INSULTS—DELIVERED UP, 
AND LED AWAY TO BE CRUCIFIED. 1-3. Pilate took 
Jesus and scourged him—in hope of appeasing them. 
See on Mark 15.15. “And the soldiers led him away into 
the palace, and they call the whole band” (Mark 15. 16)—the 
body of the military cohort stationed there—to take part 
in the mock coronation now to be enacted, the soldiers 
platted a crown of thorns, and put it on his head—in 
mockery of aregal crown, and they put on hima pur- 
ple rove—in mockery of the imperial purple ; first “strip- 
ping him” (Matthew 27. 28) of His own outer garment, 
The robe may have been the ‘‘gorgeous”’ one in which 


. 


Herod arrayed and sent Him back to Pilate (Luke 23, 11), 


“And they put a reed into his right hand” (Matthew 27, 
29)-in mockery of the regal scepire. “And they bowed 
the knee before him” (Matthew 27.29). and said, Hail, 
King of the Jews !—doing Him derisive homage, in the 
form used on approaching the emperors, ‘“‘And they spit 
upon Him, and took the reed and smote Him on the head” 
(Matthew 27.30). The best comment on these affecting de- 
tails is to cover the face. 4, 5, Pilate went forth again, 
and saith, Behold I bring (‘am bringing,’ i. é., going to 
bring) him forth to you, that ye may know I find no 
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“THEN CAME JESUS FO'TH, WEARING THE CROWN OF THORNS, AND THE PURPLE ROBE,”—JOHN XIX. 5. 
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Jesus Delivered to be Crucified. 


JOHN 


fault in him—and, by scourging him and allowing the 
soldiers to make sport of him, have gone as far to meet 
your exasperation as can be expected froma judge. Jesus 
therefore came forth, wearing the crown of thorns, 
and the purple robe. And Pilate saith unto them, Be- 
hold the man!—There is no reason to think that con- 
tempt dictated this speech, There was clearly a strugglein 
the breast of this wretched man. Not only was he reluc- 
tant to surrender to mere clamour an innocent man, buta 
feeling of anxiety about His mysterious claims, as is plain 
from what follows, was beginning to rack his breast, and 
the object of his exclamation seems to have been to move 
their pity. But, be his meaning what it may, those three 
words have been eagerly appropriated by all Christen- 
dom, and enshrined for ever in its heart, as a sublime ex- 
pression of its calm, rapt admiration of its suffering 
Lord, 6,'7. When the chief priests saw him, they cried 
out—their fiendish rage kindling afresh at the sight of 
Him—crucify him, crucify him—See on Mark 15, 14. 
Pilate saith unto them, Take ye him, and crucify 
him; for I find no fault in him—as if this would relieve 
him of the responsibility of the deed, who, by surrender- 
ing iim, incurred it all! The Jews answered him, We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because 
he made himself the Son of God—Their criminal charges 
having come to nothing, they give up that point, and as 
Pilate was throwing the whole responsibility upon them, 
they retreat into their own Jewish law, by which, as 
claiming equality with God (see on ch. 5. 18 and 8. 59), He 
ought to die; insinuating that it was Pilate’s duty, even 
as civil governor, to protect their law from such insult, 
8-11. When Pilate heard this saying, he was the more 
afraid—the name “Son or Gop,’ the lofty sense evi- 
dently attached to it by His Jewish accusers, the dia- 
logue he had already held with Him, and the dream of 
his wife (Matthew 27. 19), all working together in the 
breast of the wretched man, and went again into the 
judgment-hall, and saith to Jesus, Whenee art thou? 
—beyond all doubt a question relating not to His mission 
but to His personal origin, Jesus gave him no answer— 
He had said enough; the time for answering such a ques- 
tion was past; the weak and wavering governor is already 
on the point of giving way. Then saith Pilate unto 
him, Speakest thon not to met—The “me” is the em- 
phatic word in the question. He falls back upon the 
pride of office, which doubtless tended to blunt the work- 
ings of his conscience. knowest thou not that I have 
power to crucify thee, and have power to release thee } 
—said to work upon him at once by fear and by hope. 
Thou couldst (rather ‘shouldst’) have no power at all 
against me—neither to crucify, nor to release, nor to do 
anything whatever against me, [BENGEL.] except it 
were (‘unless it had been’) given thee from above—d. d., 
*Thou thinkest too much of thy power, Pilate: against Me 
that power is none, save what is meted out to thee by 
special Divine appointment, for a special end.’ there- 
fore he that delivered me unto thee (Caiaphas, to wit— 
but he only as representing the Jewish authorities as a 
body) hath the greater sin—as having better opportuni- 
ties and more knowledge of such matters, 12-16. And 
from henceforth—particularly this speech, which seems 
to have filled him with awe, and redoubled his anxiety. 
Pilate sought to release him —i, e., to gain their consent 
to it, for he could have done it at once on his authority, 
but the Jews cried—seeing their advantage, and not 
slow to profitby it. If thou let this man go, thou art 
not Cresar’s friend, &c.—‘ This was equivalent toa threat 
of impeachment, which we know was much dreaded by 
such officers as the procurators, especially of the charac- 
ter of Pilate or Felix. It also consummates the treachery 
and disgrace of the Jewish rulers, who were willing, for 
the purpose of destroying Jesus, to affect a zeal for the 
supremacy ofa foreign prince,’ Seev, 15, [WEBSTER and 
WILKINSON.] When Pilate heard that, he brought 
Jesus forth, and sat down in (‘upon’) the judgment- 
seat—that he might pronounce sentence against the 
Prisoner, on this charge, the more solemnly—in a place 
called the Pavement (a tesselated pavement, much used 


XIX. His Crucifizion and Death. 
by the Romans), in the Hebrew, Gabbatha—from its 
being raised, It was the preparation—i,e., the day be- 
fore the Jewish sabbath. and about the sixth hour— 
The true reading here is probably, ‘the third hour’—or 9 
A. M.—which agrees best with the whole series of events, 
as well as with the other Evangelists. he saith to the 
Jews, Behold your King !—Having now made up his 
mind to yield to them, he takes a sort of quiet revenge on 
them by this irony, which he knew would sting them, 
This only reawakens their cry to despatch Him, Crucify 
your king? We have no king but Czesar—‘Some of 
those who thus eried died miserably in rebellion against 
Ceesar forty years afterwards, But it suited their present 
purpose.’ [ALFORD.] Then delivered he him therefore 
unto them to be crucified, &c.—See on Mark 15. 15. 

17-30. CRUCIFIXION AND DEATH OF THE LORD JESUS. 
17. And he bearing his cross—See on Luke 23. 26—went 
forth—Cf, Hebrews 13. 11-13, “ without the camp ;” “ with- 
out the gate.” On arriving at the place, “they gave Him 
vinegar to drink mingled with gall (wine mingled with 
myrrh, Mark 15, 23), and when He had tasted thereof, He 
would not drink,’ Matthew 27. 34. This potion was stu- 
pefying, and given to criminals just before execution, to 
deaden the sense of pain. 


“Fill high the bowl, and spice it well, and pour 
The dews oblivious: for the Cross is sharp, 
The Cross is sharp, and Ee 
Is tenderer than a lamb,”—[Kes1e.] 


But our Lord would die with every faculty clear, and in full 
sensibility to ail His sufferings, 


“Thon wilt feel all, that Thou may’st pity all; 
And rather would’st Thou wrestle with strong pain, 
Than overcloud Thy soul, 
So clear in agony, 
Or lose one glimpse of Heaven before the time, 
O most entire and perfect Sacrifice, 
Renewed in every pulse,” &c.—[ Kesrez.] 


1S. they crucified him, and two others with him— 
*“*malefactors” (Luke 28. 33), ‘thieves’ (rather ‘robbers,’ 
Matthew 27.38; Mark 15. 27). Om either side one and 
Jesus in the midst—a hellish expedient, to hold Him up 
as the worst of the three. But in this, as in many other 
of their doings, ‘the Seripture was fulfilled, which saith - 
(Isaiah 53, 12), And he was numbered with the trangressors’’— 
(Mark 15, 28)—though the prediction reaches deeper. 
“Then said Jesus—‘ probably while being nailed to the 
Jross’ [OLSHAUSEN], FATHER, FORGIVE THEM, FOR THEY 
KNOW NOT WHAT THEY DO” (Luke 23. 34)—and again the 
Scripture was fulfilled which said, ‘And He made inter- 
eession for the transgressors” (Isaiah 53, 12), though this 
also reaches deeper. See Acts 3. 17; 15. 27; and ef. 1 Tim- 
othy 1. 18. Often have we occasion to observe how our 
Lord is the first to fulfil His own precepts—thus furnish- 
ing the right interpretation and the perfect Model of them. 
(See on Matthew 5. 44.) How quickly was it seen in “ His 
martyr Stephen,” that though He had left the earth in 
Person, His Spirit remained behind, and Himself could, 
in some of His brightest lineaments, be reproduced in His 
disciples! (Acts 7. 60.) And what does the world in every 
age owe to these few words, spoken where and as they were 
spoken! 19-22. Pilate wrote a title, and put it on the 
cross, Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews... and 
it was written in Hebrew —or Syro-Chaldaic, the lan- 
guage of the country—and Gyreek—the current language 
—an@Latin—the official language, These were the chief 
languages of the earth, and this secured that all spectators 
should be able to read it, Stung by this, the Jewish eecle- 
siastics entreat that it may be so altered as toexpress, not 
His real dignity, but His false claim to it. But Pilate 
thought he had yielded quite enough tothem; and having 
intended expressly to spite and insult them by this title, 
for having got him to act against his own sense of justice, 
he peremptorily refused them, And thus, amidst the con- 
flicting passions of men, was proclaimed, in the chief 
tongues of mankind, from the Cross itself and in cireum- 
stances which threw upon ita lurid yet grand lght, the 
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The Soldiers Cast Lots for Christ’s Garments. JOHN 
fruth which drew the Magi to His manger, and will yet be 
owned by all the world! 23, 24. then the soldiers, when 
they had crucified Jesus, took his garments, and made 
four parts; to every soldier—of the four who nailed Him 
to the éross, and whose perquisite they were. a part, and 
also his coat—the Roman tunic, or close-fitting vest. 
without scam, woven from the top throughout— per- 
haps denoting considerable skill and labour as necessary 
to produce such a garment, the work probably of one or 
more of the women who ministered in such things unto 
lim, Luke 8, 3.2 [WEBSTER aud WILKINSON.] Let us not 
rend it, but cast lots whose it shall be, that the Scrip- 
ture might be fulfilled which saith, They parted my 
raiment among them; and for my vesture they did 
cast lots, &c.—Psalm 22. 18, Thata prediction so exceed- 
ingly. specific— distinguishing one piece of dress from 
others, and announcing that while those should be parted 
amongst several, that should be given by lot to one person 
—that such a prediction should not only be fulfilled to the 
letter, but by a party of heathen military, without inter- 
ference from either the friends or the enemies of the Cru- 
cified One, is surely worthy to be ranked among the won- 
ders of this all-wonderful scene. Now come the mockeries, 
and from four different quarters:—(l.) ‘And they that 
passed by reviled. him, wagging their heads” in ridicule, 
Psalm 22.7; 109, 25; ef. Jeremiah 18.16; Lamentations 2, 
16. “Ah! ‘Ha,’ an exclamation here of derision. “Thou 
that destroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, 
save thyself and come down from the cross,’’ Matthew 27, 
39,40; Mark 15, 29, 30. ‘Itis evident that our Lord’s saying, 
or rather this perversion of it (for He claimed not to de- 
stroy, but to rebuild the temple destroyed by them) had 
greatly exasperated the feeling which the priests and 
Pharisees had contrived to excite against Him. It is re- 
ferred to as the principal fact brought outin evidence 
against Him on the trial (cf. Acts 6, 18, 14), as an offence 
for which He deserved to suffer. And itis very remark- 
able that now, while it was receiving its real fulfilment, it 
should be maue more public and more impressive by the 
insulting proclamation of His enemies, Hence the im- 
portance attached to it after the resurrection, ch. 2, 22,’ 
(WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] (2.) ‘‘ Likewise also the chief 
priesis, mocking him, with the scribes and elders, said, He 
saved others, himself he cannot save.”’ There was a deep 
truth in this, as in other taunts; for both He could not do, 
having ‘‘come togive His lifea ransom for many.”’? No 
doubt this added an unknown sting tothereproach, “If 
he be the king of Israel, let him now come down from the 
cross, and we will believe him.’ Wo, they would not; for 
those who resisted the evidence from the resurrection of 
Lazarus, and from His own resurrection, were beyond the 
reach of any amount of merely external evidence. ‘He 
trusted in God that He would deliver him; let him de- 
liver him nowif he will have him (or ‘delight in him,’ 
cf, Psalm 18. 19; Deuteronomy 21. 14); for he said, Iam the 
Son of God,” Matthew 27, 41-483. We thank you, O ye 
chief priests, scribes, and elders, for this triple testimony, 
unconsciously borne by you, to our Christ: first to His 
habitual trust in God, as a feature in His character so 
marked and palpable that even ye found upon it your 
impotent taunt; next, to His identity with the Sufferer of the 
22d Psalm, whose very. words (v. 8) ye unwittingly ap- 
propriate, thus serving yourselves heirs to the dark office 
and impotent malignity of Messiah’s enemies; and 
again, to the true sense of that august title which He 
took to Himself, “‘THE Son or Gop,” which he rightly 
interpreted at the very first (see on ch. 5.18) as a claim 
to that oneness of natwre with Him, and dearness to Him, 
which a son has to his father, (3.) ‘And the soldiers 
also mocked him, coming to him and offering him 
vinegar, and saying, If thou be the king of the Jews, 
save thyself,’ Luke 23. 36, 37. They insultingly offer 
to share with Him their own vinegar, or sour wine, the 
usual drink of Roman soldiers, it being about the time 
of their midday meal, In the taunt of the soldiers we 
nave one of those wndesigned coincidences which so strik- 
ingly verify these historical records. While the ecclesias- 
tics deride Him for calling Himself “tne Christ, the King 
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He Commendeth His Mother to John. 


of Israel, the Chosen, the Son of God,” the soldiers, to whom 
all such phraseology was mere Jewish jargon, make sport 
of Him as a pretender to royalty (“KING of the Jews”), an 
office and dignity which it belonged to them to compre- 
hend. “ Zhe thieves also, which were crucified with him, 
cast the same in his teeth,’ Matthew 27. 44; Mark 16, 82, 
Not both of them, however, as some commentators un- 
naturally think we must understand these words; as if 
some sudden change came over the penitent one, which 
turned him from an unfeeling railer into a trembling 
petitioner. The plural “ thieves’? need not denote more 
than the quarter or class whence came this last and cruel- 
est taunt—q. d., ‘Not only did scoffs proceed from the 
passers-by, the ecclesiastics, the soldiery, but even from His 
fellow-sufferers,’ a mode of speaking which no one would 
think necessarily meant both of them. Cf. Matthew 2, 20, 
“They are dead which sought the child’s life,’?’ meaning 
Herod; and Mark 9.1, ‘There be some standing here,” 
where it is next to certain that only John, the youngest 
and last survivor of the apostles, is meant. And is it 
conceivable that this penitent thief should have first 
himself reviled the Saviour, and then, on his yiews of 
Christ suddenly changing, he should have turned upon 
his fellow-sufferer and fellow-reviler, and rebuked him not 
only with dignified sharpness, but in the language of 
astonishment that he should be capable of such conduct? 
Besides, there is a deep calmness in all that he utters, ex- 
tremely unlike what we should expect from one who was 
the subject of a mental revolution so sudden and total. 
On the scene itself, see on Luke 23, 29-43. 25-27. Now 
there stood by the cross of Jesus his mother, and his 
mother’s sister, Mary, wite of Cleophas—This should 
be read, as in margin, ‘‘ Clopas,’ the same as “ Alpheus,” 
Matthew 10.3. The “Cleopas” of Luke 24.18 was a dif- 
ferent person, When Jesus saw his mother, and the 
disciple whom he loved, standing by, he said to his 
mother, WOMAN, BEHOLD THY SON! Then saith he to 
the disciple, BEHOLD THY MOTHER !—What forgetfulness 
of self, what filial love, and to the “mother” and “son” 
what parting words! from that hour, . . took her to 
his own home—or, home with him; for his father 
Zebedee and his mother Salome were both alive, and the 
latter here present (Mark 15. 40). See on Matthew 13, 55, 
Now occurred the supernatural darkness, recorded by all 
the other Evangelists, but not here, ‘“‘ Now from the 6th 
hour (12, noon) there was darkness over all the land 
unto the 9th hour,” Matthew 27. 45. No ordinary eclipse 
of the sun could have occurred at this time, it being then 
full moon, and this obscuration lasted about twelve times 
the length of any ordinary eclipse. Cf. Exodus 10, 21, 23. 
Beyond doubt, the Divine intention of the portent was to 
invest this darkest of all tragedies with a gloom expres- 
sive of its real character. “ And about the ninth hour 
Jesus cried, Ex1, ELI, LAMA SABACTHANI... My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me?”? Matthew 27. 46, As the 
darkness commenced at the 6th hour, the second of the 
Jewish hours of prayer, so it continued till the 9th hour, 
the hour of the evening sacrifice, increasing probably in 
depth, and reaching its deepest gloom at the moment of this 
mysterious ery, when the flame of the one great “ Evening 
Sacrifice” was burning fiercest. The words were made to 
His hand. They are the opening words of a Psalm (the 
22d) full of the last “sufferings of Christ and the following 
glories” (1 Peter 1.11), ‘‘ FATHER,” was the cry in the first 
prayer which Heuttered on the cross, for matters had not 
then come to the worst, ‘Father’ was the ery of His last 
prayer, for matters had then passed their worst. But 
at this crisis of His sufferings, ‘‘ Father’ does not issue 
from his lips, for the light of a Father’s countenance was 
then mysteriously eclipsed, He falls back, however, on 
a title expressive of His oficial relation, which, though 
lower and more distant in itself, yet when grasped in 
pure and naked faith was mighty in its claims, and 
rich in psalmodie associations, And what deep earnest- 
ness is conveyed by the redoubling of this title! But as 
for the cry itself, it will never be fully comprehended, 
An absolute desertion is not indeed to be thought of; but 
a total eclipse of the felé sense of God’s presence it cer- 
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Yieldeth wp the Ghost. 


tainly expresses. It expresses surprise, as under the ex- 
perience of something not only never before known, but 
inexplicable on the footing which had till then subsisted 
between Him and God. Jt is a question which the lost cannot 
utier, They are forsaken, but they know why, Jesus is for- 
saken, but does not know and demands to know why. It is 
thus the ery of conscious innocence, but of innocence una- 
vailing to draw down, at that moment, the least token of 
approval from the unseen Judge—innocence whose only 
recognition at that moment lay in the thick surrounding 
gloom which but reflected the horror of great darkness 
that invested his own spirit. There was indeed a cause for 
it, and He knew it too—the * why’”’ must not be pressed so 
far as to exclude this. He must taste this bitterest of the 
wages of sin‘ Who did no sin.” * But that is not the point 
now. In Him there was no cause at all (ch. 14. 30), and He 
takes refuge in the glorious fact. When noray from above 
shines in upon Him, He strikes a light out of His own 
breast. If God will not own Him, He shall own Himself, 
On the rock of His unsullied allegiance to Heaven He 
will stand, till the light of Heaven returns to His spirit. 
And it is near tocome. Whilst Heis yet speaking, the 
fierceness of the flame is beginning toabate. One inci- 
dent and insult more, and the experience of one other 
predicted element of suffering, and the victory is His. 
The incident, and the insult springing out of it, is the 
misunderstanding of the cry, for we can hardly suppose 
that if was anything else. ‘‘Some of them that stood 
there, when they heard that, said, This man calleth for 
Elias,” Matthew 27.47. 28-30. After this, Jesus know- 
ing that all things were now accomplished—i. c., the 
moment for the fulfilment of the last of them; for there 
was one other small particular, and the time was come 
for that too, in consequence of the burning thirst which 
the fevered state of His frame occasioned (Psalm 22, 15), 
that the Scripture (Psalm 69. 21) might be fulfilled, 
saith, I thirst—Now there was set a vessel full of vine- 
gar (see on the offer of the soldiers’ vinegar, above); and 
they—‘‘one of them,” Matthew 27. 48—filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it upon (a stalk of) hyssop, and 
put itto his mouth—Though a stalk of this plant does 
not exceed eighteen inches in length, it would suffice, as 
the feet of crucified persons were not raised higher. ‘‘The 
rest said, Let be’’—. e.,as would seem, ‘Stop that officious 
service’—“‘let us see whether Elias will come to save 
him,” Matthew 27.49. This was the last cruelty He was 
to suffer, but it was one of the most unfeeling, “And 
when Jesus had cried with a loud voice,” Luke 23, 46, 
This “loud voice,’ noticed by three of the Evangelists, 
does not imply, as some able interpreters contend, that 
our Lord’s strength was so far from being exhausted that 
He needed not to die then, and surrendered up His life 
sooner than Nature required, merely because it was the 
uppointed time. It was indeed the appointed time, but 
time that He should be “crucified through weakness” (2 
Corinthians 13. 4), and Nature was now reaching its utmost, 
exhaustion, But just as even His own dying saints, par- 
ticularly the martyrs of Jesus, have sometimes had such 
gieams of coming glory immediately before breathing 
their last, as toimpart to them a strength to utter their 
feelings which has amazed the bystanders, so this mighty 
voice of the expiring Redeemer was nothing else but the 
exultant spirit of the Dying Victor, receiving the fruit of 
His travail just about to be embraced, and nerving the 
organs of utterance to an ecstatic expression of its sub- 
lime feelings (not so much in the immediately following 
words of tranquil surrender, in Luke, as in the fina/ shout, 
recorded only by John): “FATHER, INTO THY HANDS I 
COMMEND MY SPIRIT!”’ Luke 23. 46. Yes, the darkness is 
past, and the true light now shineth. His soul has 
emerged from its mysterious horrors; ‘“‘ My God” is heard 
no more, but in unclouded light He yields sublime into 
His Father's hands the infinitely precious spirit—using 
here also the words of those matchless Psalms (81.5) which 
were ever on his lips. ‘As the Father receives the spirit 
of Jesus, so Jesus receives those of the faithful.’ Acts 7. 
58. [BENGEL.] And now comes the expiring mighty shout, 
*‘ITIs FINISHED! and He bowed His head and gave up 
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the ghost!’ v. 30. Whatis finished? The Law is fulfilled 
as never before, nor since, in His ‘‘ obedience unto deatn, 
even the death of the cross ;’’ Messianic prophecy is accom. 
plished; Redemption is completed; ‘‘He hath finished 
the transgression, and made reconciliation for iniquity, 
and brought in everlasting righteousness, and sealed up 
the vision and prophecy, and anointed a holy of holies;” 
He has inaugurated the kingdom of God and given birth 
to a new world, 

8142. BURIAL OF CHRIST. 31-37. The preparation— 
sabbath eve. that the bodies should not remain—over 
night, against the Mosaic law. Deuteronomy 21. 22, 23. om 
the sabbath day, for that day was an high (or ‘great’) 
day—the first day of unleavened bread, and, as concurring 
with an ordinary sabbath, the most solemn season of the 
ecclesiastical year, Hence their peculiar jealousy lest 
the law should be infringed, besought Pilate that their 
legs might be broken—to hasten their death, which was 


done in such cases with clubs. But when they came to — 


Jesus, and saw that he was dead already—There being 
in His case elements of suffering, unknown to the male- 
factors, which might naturally hasten His death, linger- 
ing though it always was in such cases, not to speak of 
His previous sufferings, they brake not his legs—a fact 
—of vast importance, as showing thatthe reality of His 
death was visible to those whose business it was to see to 
it. The other Divine purpose served by it will appear 
presently. But one of the soldiers—to make assurance 
of the fact doubly sure—with a spear pierced his side— 
making a wound deep and wide, as indeed is plain from 
eh. 20, 27,29. Had life still remained, it must have fled 
now—and forthwith came thereout blood and water— 
‘It is now well Known that the effect of long-continued 
and intense agony is frequently to produce a secretion of 
a colourless lymph within the pericardium (the mem- 
brane enveloping the heart), amounting in many cases to 
a very considerable quantity.’ [WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
son.] And he that saw it bare record (‘hath borne wit- 
ness’), and his witness is true, and he knoweth that he 
saith true, that ye might believe—This solemn way of 
referring to his own testimony in this matter has no 
reference to what he says in his Epistle about Christ's 
“coming by water and blood” (see on 1 John 5. 6), but is 
intended to call attention both to the fulfilment of Serip- 
ture in these particulars, and to the undeniable evi- 
dence he was thus furnishing of the reality of Christ’s 
death, and consequently of His resurrection; perhaps 


also to meet the growing tendency, in the Asiatie - 


churches, to deny the reality of our Lord's body, or that 
“Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” (1 John 4. 1-3.) that 
the Scripture should be fulfilled, A bone of him shall 
not be broken—The reference is to the paschal lamb, 
as to which this ordinance was stringent, Exodus 12, 46; 
Numbers 9, 12. (Cf, 1 Corinthians 5, 7.) But though we 
are to see here the fulfilment of a very definite typi- 
cal ordinanee, we shall, on searching deeper, see in 
it a remarkable Divine interposition to protect the sacred 
body of Christ from the least indignity after He had finished 
the work given Him to do, Every imaginable indignity had 
been permitted before that, up to the moment of his déath. 
But no sooner is that over than an Unseen hand is found 
to have provided against the clubs of the rude soldiers 
coming in contact with that temple of the Godhead. Very 
different from such violence was that spear-thrust, for 
which not only doubting Thomas would thank the soldier, 
but intelligent believers in every age, to whom the cer- 
tainty of their Lord’s death and resurrection is the life of 
their whole Christianity, And again another Scripture 
saith, They shall look on him whom they plerced— 
The quotation is from Zechariah 12.10; not taken as usual 
from the Septuagint (the current Greek version), which 
here is all wrong, but direct from the Hebrew. And there 
is a remarkable nicety in the choice of the words em- 
ployed both by the prophet and the Evangelist for “ pier- 
cing.’ The word in Zechariah means to thrust through with 
spear, javelin, sword, or any such weapon, In that sense 
it is used in all the ten places, besides this, where it is 
found. How suitable this was to express the action of 
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the Roman soldier, is manifest; and our Evangelist uses 
the exactly corresponding word, which the Septuagint cer- 
tainly does not. Very different is the other word for “ pierce” 
in Psalm 22, 16, “ They pierced my hands and my feet.” The 
word there used is one signifying to bore as with an awl 
orhammer. How striking are these small niceties! 38- 
40. Joseph of Arimathea—“a rich man” (Matthew 27. 
67), thus fulfilling Isaiah 53. 9; “an honourable counsellor 
(a member of the Sanhedrim, and of good condition), 
which also waited for the kingdom of God” (Mark 15. 43), 
a devout expectant of Messiah’s kingdom; ‘‘a good man 
and a just, the same had not consented to the counsel and 
deed of them” (Luke 23, 50, 5l—he had gone the length, 
perhaps, of dissenting and protesting in open council 
against the condemnation of our Lord); “who also him- 
self was Jesus’ disciple” (Matthew 27. 57). being a dis- 
ciple of Jesus, but secretly, for fear of the Jews—‘ He 
went in boldly unto Pilate” (Mark 15. 43)—Vit., ‘ having 
taken courage went in,’ or ‘had the boldness to go in.’ 
Mark alone, as his manner is, notices the boldness which 
this required. The act would without doubt identify him 
for the first time with the disciples of Christ. Marvellous 
it certainly is, that one who while Jesus was yet alive 
merely refrained from condemning Him, not having the 
courage to espouse his cause by one positive act, should, 
now that He was dead, and His cause apparently dead 
with Him, summon up courage to go in personally to the 
Roman governor and ask permission to take down and 
inter the body. Butif this be the first instance, it is not 
the last, that a seemingly dead Christ has wakened a sympa- 
thy which a living one had failed to evoke. The heroism of 
Saith is usually kindled by desperate circumstances, and is 
not seldom displayed by those who before were the most timid, 
and scarce known as disciples at all, “And Pilate marvelled 
if he were’—rather ‘wondered that he was’ “already 
dead.” “And calling the centurion, he asked him 
whether he had been any while dead’”’— Pilate could 
hardly credit what Joseph had told him, that He had 
been dead ‘‘some time,” and, before giving up the body to 
His friends, would learn how the fact stood from the cen- 
turion, whose business it was to oversee the execution. 
“And when he knew it of the centurion,” that it was as 
Joseph had said, ‘‘he gave’’—rather ‘made a gift of’ “the 
body to Joseph;’ struck, possibly, with the rank of the 
petitioner and the dignified boldness of the petition, in 
contrast with the spirit of the other party and the low 
rank to which he had been led to believe all the followers 
of Christ belonged. Nor would he be unwilling to show 
that he was not going to carry this black affair any 
farther. But, whatever were Pilate’s motives, two most 
blessed objects were thus secured: (1.) The reality of our 
Lord’s death was attested by the party of all others most 
competent to decide on it, and certainly free from all bias 
—the officer in attendance—in full reliance on whose tes- 
timony Pilate surrendered the body: (2.) The dead Re- 
deemer, thus delivered out of the hands of His enemies, 
and committed by the supreme political authority to the 
care of His friends, was thereby protected from all further 
indignities; a thing most befitting indeed, now that His 
work was done, but impossible, so far as we can see, if His 
enemies had been at liberty to do with Him as they 
pleased. How wonderful are even the minutest features 
of this matchless History! also Nicodemus (which at 
the first came to Jesus by night)— This remark corre- 
sponds to the secresy of Joseph’s discipleship, just noticed, 
and calls attention to the similarity of their previous 
character and conduct, and the remarkable change which 
had now taken place.’ [WrBSTER and WILKINSON. ] 
brought myrrh and aloes, about an hundred pounds 
weight—an immense quantity, betokening the greatness 
of their love, but part of it probably intended as a layer 
for the spot on which the body was to lie. (See 2 Chronicles 
16, 14.) [MeYER.] then took they the body of Jesus, 
-and wound it in linen clothes with the spices, as the 
manner of the Jews is to bury—the mixed and pul- 
verized myrrh and aloes shaken into the folds, and the 
entire body, thus swathed, wrapt in an outer covering of 
“elean linen cloth.”’ (Matthew 27. 59.) Had the Lord’s 
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own friends had the least reason to think that the spark 5 


of life was still in Him, would they have done this? But 
even if one could conceive them mistaken, could any one 
have lain thus enveloped for the period during which He 
was in the grave, and life still remained? Impossible, 
When, therefore, He walked forth from the tomb, we can 
Say with the most absolute certainty, “‘ Now is Christ risen 
from the dead, and become the first-fruits of them that 
slept!’ (1 Corinthians 15, 20.) No wonder that the learned 
and the barbarians alike were prepared to die for the 
name of the Lord Jesus; for such evidence was to the un- 
sophisticated resistless. (No mention is made of anointing 
in this operation. No doubt it was a hurried proceeding, 
for fear of interruption, and because it was close on the 
sabbath, the women seem to have set this as their proper 
task ‘‘as soon as the sabbath should be past” (Mark 16, 1), 
But as the Lord graciously held it as undesignedly anti- 
cipated by Mary at Bethany (Mark I14, 8), so this was 
probably all the anointing, in the strict sense of it, which 
He received.) 41,42. Now in the place where he was 
crucified there was a garden, and in the garden a new 
sepulchre—The choice of this tomb was, on (their part, 
dictated by the double circumstance that it was so near 
at hand, and by its belonging to a friend of the Lord; and 
as there was need of haste, even they would be struck with 
the providence which thus supplied it. ‘There laid they 


Jesus therefore, because of the Jews’ preparation-day, for © 


the sepulechre was nigh at band.” But there was one 
recommendation of it which probably would not strike 
them; but God had it in view. Not its being “hewn out 
of a rock” (Mark 15. 46), accessible only at the entrance, 
which doubtless would impress them with its security 
and suitableness. But it was ‘‘a new sepulchre” (v. 41), 
“wherein never man before was laid’ (Luke 23. 53); and 
Matthew (27. 60) says that Joseph laid Him “in his own 
new tomb, which he had hewn out in the rock’’—doubtless 
for his own use, though the Lord had higher use for it, 
Thus as He rode into Jerusalem on an ass “whereon never 
man before had sat,’ so now He shall lie in a tomb wherein 
never man before had lain, that from these specimens it 
may be seen that in all things He was ‘SEPARATE FROM 
SINNERS.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver. 1-18. MARyY’S VISIT TO THE SEPULCHRE, AND RE- 
TURN TO IT WITH PETER AND JOHN—HER RISEN LORD 
APPEARS TO HER. 1, 2. The first day cometh Mary 
Magdalene early, &c.—See on Mark 16, 1-4; and Matthew 
28.1,2. She runneth and cometh to Simon Peter, and 
to the other disciple whom Jesus loved, and saith 
unto them, They have taken away the Lord ont of 
the sepulchre—Dear disciple! thy dead Lord is to thee 
“The Lord” still, 3-10. Peter therefore went forth, 


and that other disciple, and came first to the sepul- — 


chre, &c,—These particulars have a singular air of artless 
truth about them. Mary,in her grief, runs to the two 
apostles who were soon to be so closely associated in pro- 
claiming the Saviour’s resurrection, and they, followed 
by Mary, hasten to see with their own eyes. The younger 
disciple outruns the elder; love haply supplying swifter 
wings. He stoops, he gazes in, but enters not the open 
sepulchre, held back probably by a reverential fear, The 
bolder Peter, coming up, goes in at once, and is rewarded 
with bright evidence of what had happened, seeth the 
linen clothes lie (‘lying’) and the napkin, that was 
about his head, not lying with the linen clothes— 
loosely, as if hastily thrown down, and indicative of a 
hurried and disorderly removal—but wrapped (or 
‘folded’) together in a place by itself—showing with 
what grand tranquillity “the Living One” had walked 
forth from “the dead” (Luke 24.5). ‘Doubtless the two 
attendant angels (v, 12) did this service for the Rising 
One, the one disposing of the linen clothes, the other of 
the napkin.’ [BENGEL.] Then went in that other dis- 
ciple which came first to the sepulchre—The repetition 
of this, in connection with his not having gone in till 
after Peter, seems to show that at the moment of penning 
these words the advantage which each of these loving 
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- disciples had of the other was present to his mind, and 
he saw and believwed—Probably he means, though he 
does not say, that he believed in his Lord’s resurrection 
more immediately and certainly than Peter. For as yet 
they knew (i. c., understood) not the Scripture that he 
must rise again from the dead, &¢.—In other words, 
they believed in His resurrection at first, not because 
they were prepared by Scripture to expect it; but facts 
carried resistless conviction of it in the first instance to 
their minds, and furnished a key to the Scripture predic- 
tions of it. 11-15. But Mary stood without eat the 
sepulchre weeping, &c.—Brief was the stay of those two 
men. But Mary, arriving perhaps by another direction 
after they left, lingers at the spot, weeping for her missing 
Lord. As she gazes through her tears on the open tomb, 
she also ventures to stoop down and look into it, when 
lo! “two angels in white” (as from the world of light, and 
see on Matthew 28,3) appear to her in a “sitting” pos- 
ture, ‘as having finished some business, and awaiting 
some one to impart tidings to.’ [BENGEL.] one at the 
head, and the other at the feet where the body of Je- 
sus had lain—not merely proclaiming silently the entire 
charge they had had of the body of Christ [quoted in 
LUTHARDT], but rather, possibly, calling mute attention 
to the narrow space within which the Lord of glory had 
contracted Himself; as if they would say, Come, see 
within what limits, marked off by the interval here be- 
tween us two, the Lord lay! But she is in tears, and these 
suit not the scene of so glorious an Exit. They are going 
to point out to ber the incongruity. Woman, why 
weepest thon?—You would think the vision too much 
fora lone woman, But absorbed in the one Object of her 
affection and pursuit, she speaks out her grief without 
fear. ecause, &c.—q. d., Can I choose but weep, when 
“they have taken away,” &c., repeating her very words 
to Peterand John. On this she turned herself and saw 
Jesus Himself standing beside her, but took Him for the 
gardener. Clad therefore in some such style He must 
have been. But if any ask, as too curious interpreters 
do, whence He got those habiliments, we answer [with 
QLSHAUSEN and LUTHARDT] where the two angels got 
theirs. Nor did the voice of His first words discover Him 
—*Woman, why weepest thou? whom seekest thou?” 
He will try her ere he tell her. She answers not the 
&tranger’s question, but comes straight to her point with 
him, Sir, if thou have borne him henee—borne whom? 
She says not. She can think only of One, and thinks 
others must understand her. It reminds one of the 
question of the Spouse, “Saw ye him whom my soul loy- 
eth?” (Song of Solomon 3. 3.) tell me where thou hast 
laid him, and I will take him away—Wilt thou, dear 
fragile woman? Butitis the language of sublime affec- 
tion, that thinks itself fit for anything if once in posses- 
sion ofits Object. Itisenough. Like Joseph, He can no 
longer restrain Himself. (Genesis 45.1.) 16, 17. Jesus 
saith unto her, Mary !—It is not now the distant, though 
respectful, ‘‘Woman.” It is the oft-repeated name, ut- 
tered, no doubt, with all the wonted manner, and bring- 
ing arush of unutterable and overpowering associations 
with it. She turned herself, and saith to him, Rab- 
boni!—But that single word of transported recognition 
was not enough for woman’s full heart. Not Knowing 
the change which had passed upon Him, she hastens to 
express by her action what words failed to clothe; but 
she is checked, Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not, 
for Lam not yet ascended to my F'ather—Old familiari- 
ties must now give place to new and more awful yet 
sweeter approaches; but for these the time has not 
come yet. This seems the spirit, at least, of these myste- 
rious words, on which much difference of opinion has ob- 
tained, and not much that is satisfactory said, But go 
to my brethren—(Cf. Matthew 28. 10; Hebrews 2. 11, 17.) 
That he had still our Humanity, and therefore ‘is not 
ashamed to call us brethren,” is indeed grandly evidenced 
by these words. Butitis worthy of most reverential no- 
tice, that we nowhere read of any one who presumed to call 
Him Brother. ““My brethren: Blessed Jesus, who are 
these? Were they not thy followers? yea, thy forsakers? 
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How dost thou raise these titles with thyself! At first 

they were thy servants; then disciples; a little before thy 

death, they were thy friends; now, after thy resurrection, 

they were thy brethren. But oh, mercy without measure! 

how wilt thou, how canst thou call them brethren whom, 

in thy last parting, thou foundest fugitives? Did they 

not run from thee? Did not one of them rather leave his 

inmost coat behind him than not be quit of thee? And 

yet thou sayest, ‘Go, tell my brethren! It is not in the 
power of the sins of our infirmity to unbrother us.’ 

(BisHop HALL.) I ascend unto my Father and your 
Father, and [to] my God and your God—words of in- 
comparable glory! Jesus had called God habitually His 
Father, and on one occasion, in His darkest moment, His 
God, Butboth are here united, expressing that full-orbed 
relationship which embraces in its vast sweep at once 
Himself and His redeemed. “Yet, note well, He says not, 
Our Father and our God. <All the deepest of the Chureh 

fathers were wont to call attention to this, as expressly 
designed to distinguish between what God is to Him and 
to us—His Father essentially, ours not so: our God essen- 
tially, His not so: His God only in connection with us: our 
God only in connection with Him. 18. Mary Magdalene 
came and told the disciples that she had seen the 
Lord, and that He had spoken these things unto her 
—Toa woman was this honour given to be the first that saw the 
risen Redeemer, and that woman was not His mother, (See 
on Mark 16. $.) 

19-23. JESUS APPEARS TO THE ASSEMBLED DISCIPLES 
19-23. The same day at evening, the first day of the 
week, the doors being shut where the disciples were 
assembled for fear of the Jews, came Jesus—plainly not 
by the ordinary way of enlrance—and saith, Peace be 
unto you—not the mere wish that even His own exalted 
peace might be theirs (ch. 14, 27), but conveying it into their 
hearts, even as He “opened their understandings to under- 
stand their Scriptures” (Luke 24. 45). Amd when he had 
80 said, he showed them his hands and his side—not 
only as ocular and tangible evidence of the reality of His 
resurrection (see on Luke 24, 37-43), but as through “ the 
power of that resurrection”? dispensing all His peace to 
men, Then were the disciples glad when they saw the 
Lord. Then said Jesus—prepared now to listen to Him 
in a new character. Peace be unto you. As my Father 
hath sent me, so send I you, &¢c.—See on ch. 17.18. he 
breathed on them—a symbolical conveyance to them of 
the Spirit. and saith, Receive ye the Hely Ghost—an 
earnest and first-fruits of the more copious Pentecostal 
effusion, whosoever sins ye remit they are remitted 
unto them, &c.—In any literal and authoritative sense this 
power was never exercised by one of the apostles, and plainly 
was never understood by themselves as possessed by them or 
conveyed to them. (See on Matthew 16,19.) The power to 
intrude upon the relation between men and God cannot 
have been given by Christ to His ministers in any buta 
ministerial or declarative sense—as the authorized interpre- 
ters of His word, while in the actings of His ministers, the 
real nature of the power committed to them is seen in the 
exercise of church discipline. \ 

24-29, JESUS AGAIN APPEARS TO THE ASSEMBLED DIs- 
CIPLES. 24, 25. But Thomas (see on ch, 14, 16) was not 
with them when Jesus came—why, we know not, though 
we are loth to think [with Srrer, ALtrorp and Lu- 
THARDT] it was intentional, from sullen despondency, 
The fact merely is here stated, as a loving apology for his 
slowness of belief. We have seen the Lord—This way of 
speaking of Jesus (as v. 20 and 21.7), so suited to his resur- 
rection-state, was soon to become the prevailing style, 
Except I see in his hands the print of the nails, and 
put my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust 
my hand into his side, I will not beliewe—The very form 
of this speech betokens the strength of the unbelief. ‘It 
is not, If I shall see I shall believe, but, Unless I shall see I 
will not believe; nor does he expect to see, although the 
others tell him they had.’ [BENGEL.] How Christ Him- 
self viewed this state of mind, we know from Mark 16, 14, 
“He upbraided them with their unbelief and hardness of 
heart because they believed not them which had seen 
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Him after He was risen.” But whence sprang this perti- 
nacity of resistance in such minds? Not certainly from 
reluctance to believe, but as in Nathanael (see on ch, 1. 46) 
from mere dread of mistake in so vitala matter. 26-29. 
And after eight days—i. ¢., on the 8th, or first day of the 
preceding week. They probably met every day during 


_ the preceding week, but their Lord designedly reserved 


His second appearance amongst them till the recurrence 
of His resurrection-day, that He might thus inaugurate 
the delightful sanctities of THE Lorp’s Day (Revelation 
1.10), the disciples were within, and Thomas with 
them ,. . Jesus stood in the midst, and saith, Peace be 
unto you. Then saith he to Thomas, Reach hither 
... behold... put it into my side, and be not faith- 
less, but believing—‘ There is something rhythmical in 
these words, and they are purposely couched in the words 
of Thomas himself, to put him to shame.’ [LUrTHARD?T.] 
But with what condescension and gentleness is this done! 
Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and 
amy God !—That Thomas did not do what Jesus invited 
him to do, and what he had made the condition of his be- 
lieving, seems plain from »v, 29 (“‘ Because thou hast seen 
me thon hast believed’), He is overpowered, and the 
glory of Christ now breaks upon him ina flood. His ex- 
clamation surpasses all that had been yet uttered, nor 
can it be surpassed by anything thatever will be uttered in 
earth or heaven. On the striking parallel in Nathanael, 
see on ch. 1.49. The Socinian invasion of the supreme 
divinity of Christ here manifestly taught—as if it werea 
mere call upon God in a fit of astonishment—is beneath 
notice, save for the profanity it charges upon this disci- 
ple, and the straits to which it shows themselves reduced, 
because thou hast seen me thou hast believed—words 
of measured commendation, but of indirect and doubt- 
less painfully-felt rebuke: g.d., ‘Thou bast indeed be- 
lieved; it is well: it is only on the evidence of thy senses, 
and after peremptorily refusing all evidence short of 
that.’ Blessed they that have not seen and yet have 
believed— Wonderful indeed, and rich in blessing for us 
who have not seen Him, is this closing word of the Gos- 
pel.’ [ALFoORD.] 

30,31. Frrst CLOSE OF THIS GOSPEL. The connection 
of these verses with the last words of v, 29 is beautiful: 
q.d., ‘And indeed, as the Lord pronounced them blessed 
who not having seen Him have yet believed, so for that 
one end have the whole contents of this Gospel been re- 
corded, that all who read it may believe on Him, and be- 
lieving, have life in that blessed name.’ many other 
signs—miracles, But these are written—as sufficient 
Specimens. the Christ, the Son of God—the one His 
oficial the other His personal title. believing, may 
have life—See on ch. 6. 51-54. 


CHAPTER” X XT. 


Ver. 1-23, SUPPLEMENTARY PARTICULARS. [That this 
chapter was added by another hand has been asserted, 
against clear evidence to the contrary, by some late 
critics, chiefly because the Evangelist had concluded his 
part of the work with ch. 20. 30, 31. But neither in the 
Epistles of the New Testament, nor in other good au- 
thors, is it unusual to insert supplementary matter, and 
so have more than one conclusion.] 1, 2. Jesus showed 
(‘manifested’) himself again, and on this wise he man- 
ifested himself—This way of speaking shows that after 
His resurrection He appeared to them. but occasionally, 
unexpectedly, and in a way quite unearthly, though yet 
really and corporeally, Nathanmael—See on Matthew 10.3, 
3-6. Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing—See on Luke 
5.11, that night caught nothing—as at the first mirac- 
ulous draught (see on Luke 5.5); no doubt so ordered that 
the miracle might strike them the more by contrast. The 
same principle is seen in operation throughout much of 
Christ’s ministry, and is indeed a great law of God’s spir- 
itual procedure with His people, Jesus stood—Cf, ch. 20. 
19, 26. but the disciples knew not it was Jesus—Per- 
haps there had been some considerable interval since the 
last manifestation, and having agreed to betake them- 
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selves to their secular employment, they would be an- 
prepared to expect Him, Chiidren—This term would not 


Christ’s Third Appearance to. 


necessarily identify Him, being not unusual from any | 


superior; but when they did recognize Him, they would 
feel it sweetly like Himself. have ye amy meat ?— pro- 
visions,’ ‘supplies,’ meaning jish, they answered, No— 
This was in His wonted style, making them fteld their 
case, and so the better prepare them for what was coming, 
he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side of the 
ship—no doubt, by this very specific direction, intending 
to reveal to them His knowledge of the deep and power 
overilt. 7-11. that disciple whom Jesus loved, said, H 
is the Lord—again having the advantage of his brother 
in quickness of recognition (see on ch. 20. 8), to be followed 
by an alaerity in Peter all his own, he was naked—)his 
vest only on, worn next the body. cast himself into 
the sea—the shallow part, not more than a hundred 
yards from the water’s edge (v. 8); not meaning there- 
fore to swim, but to get sooner to Jesus than in the 
full boat which they could hardly draw to shore. the 
other disciples came in a little ship—by ship. they 
saw (‘see’) a fire of coals, and fish laid thereon, and 
bread—By comparing this with 1 Kings 19. 6, and 
similar. passages, the unseen agency by which Jesus 
made this provision will appear evident. Jesus saith 
unto them, Bring of the fish ye have caught—Observe 
the double supply thus provided—His and theirs, The 
meaning of this will perhaps appear presently. Peter 
went up—into the boat; went aboard. and drew the 
net to land full of great fishes, an hundred and fifiy 
and three; and for all there were so many, yet 
was not the net broken—The manifest reference here to 
the former miraculous draught, Luke 5, I-11, furnishes the 
key to this scene, There the draught was symbolical of 
the success of their future ministry: While “ Peter and 
all that were with him were astonished at the draught of 
the fishes which they had taken, Jesus said unto him, 
Fear not, from henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Nay, 
when first called, in the act of “casting their net into the 
sea, for they were fishers,’ the same symbolic reference 
was made to their secular occupation: “ Follow me, and I 
will make you fishers of men.” (Matthew 4. 18, 19.) Here, 
then, if but the same symbolic reference be kept in view, 
the design of the whole scene will, we think, be clear, 
The multitude and the size of the fishes they caught sym- 
bolically foreshadowed the vast success of their now fast 
approaching ministry, and this only as a beginning of 
successive draughts, through the agency of a Christian 
ministry, till, ‘‘as the waters cover the sea, the earth 
should be full of the knowledge of the Lord.” And 
whereas, at the first miraculous draught, the net “was 
breaking” through the weight of what it contained—ex- 
pressive of the difficulty with which, after they had “caught 
men,” they would be able to retain, or keep them from escaping 
back into the worid—while here, ‘for all they were so many, 
yet was not the net broken,” are we not reminded of such 
sayings as these (chap, 10, 28); ‘I give unto my sheep eter- 
nal life, and they shall never perish, neither shall any 
pluck them out of my hand?” [(LUTHARDT.] But it iy 
not through the agency of a Christian ministry that all 
true disciples are gathered, Jesus Himself, by unseen 
methods, gathers some, who afterwards are recognized by 
the constituted fishers of men, and mingle with the fruit 
of their labours, And are not these symbolized by that 
portion of our Galilean repast which the fishers found, in 
some unseen way, made ready to their hand? 12-14, 
None durst ask him, Who art thou, knowing it was 
the Lord—implying that they would have liked Him just 
tosay, “It is I; but having such convincing evidence, 
they were afraid of being ‘‘upbraided for their unbelief 
and hardness of heart” if they ventured to put the ques- 
tion, Jesus taketh [the] bread, and giveth them, and 
[the] fish likewise—See on Luke 24. 30, This is the third 
time that Jesus showed himself (‘was manifested’) to 
his disciples—his assembled disciples; for if we reckon 
His appearances to individual disciples, they were more, 
15-17. When they had dined, Jesus saith—Silence ap- 
pears to have reigned during the meal; unbroken on His 
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part, that by their mute observation of Him they might 
have their assurance of His identity the more confirmed; 
and ontheirs, trom reverential shrinking to speak till He 
did, Simon, son of Jonas, lowest thou me more than 
these t—relerring lovingly to those sad words of Peter, 
shortly before denying his Lord, ‘‘ Though all men shall 
be offended because of thee, yet will I never be offended” 
(Matthew 26. 33), and intending by this allusion to bring 
the whole scene vividly before his mind and put him to 
shame, Yea, Lord; thou knowest that 1 love thee—He 
adds not, ‘more than these,’”’ but prefixes a touching 
appeal to the Saviour’s own omniscience for the truth of 
his protestation, which makes if a totally different kind 
of speech from his former. he saith unto him, Heed my 
lambs—It is surely wrong to view this term as a mere 
diminutive of affection, and as meaning the same thing 
as “the sheep,’”’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] It is much 
more according to usage to understand by the “lambs” 
young and tender disciples, whether in age or Christian 
standing (Isaiah 40. 11; 1 John 2, 12, 13), and by the “‘sheep”’ 
the more mature. Shall we say [with many] that Peter 
was here reinstated in office? Not exactly, since he was 
not actually excluded fromit, But after such conduct as 
his, the deep wound which the honour of Christ had re- 
ceived, the stain brought on his office, the damage done 
to his high standing among his brethren, and even his 
own comfort, in prospect of the great work before him, 
required some such renewal of his call and re-establish- 
ment of his position as this. he saith to him the second 
time... Lovest thou me, &c,—In this repetition of the 
question, though the wound was meant to be re-opened, 
the words “ more than these’ are not repeated; for Christ 
is a tender as wel! as skilful Physician, and Peter’s silence 
on that point was confession enough of his sin and folly. 
On Peter’s repeating his protestation in the same words, 
our Lord rises higher in the manifestation of His restor- 
ing grace. Feed (or ‘keep’) my sheep—It has been ob- 
served that the word here is studiously changed, from 
one signifying simply to feed, to one signifying to ‘tend’ 
as a shepherd, denoting the abiding exercise of that voca- 
tion, and inits highest functions, hesaith unto him the 
third time, Simon, som of Jonas, lovest thou met 
Peter was grieved because he said the third time, &c.— 
This was the Physician’s deepest incision into the wound, 
while yet smarting under the two former probings. Not 
till now would Peter discern the object of this succession 
of thrusts. ‘The third time reveals it all, bringing up 
such arush of dreadful recollections before his view, of 
his “thrice denying that he knew Him,” that he feels it to 
the quick. It was fitting that he should; it was meant 
that he should. But this accomplished, the painful dia- 
logue concludes with a delightful ‘Feed my sheep;” as 
if He should say, ‘Now, Simon, the last speck of the 
cloud which overhung thee since that night of nights is 
dispelled: Henceforth thou art to me and to my work as 
if nosuch scene had ever happened,’ 18,19. When thou 
wast young—embracing the whole period of life to the 
verge of oldage. thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst 
whither thou wouldest—wast thine own master. when 
oid thou shalt stretch forth thine hands—to be 
bound for execution, though not necessarily meaning 
om @ cross. There is no reason, however, to doubt the 
very early tradition that Peter’s death was by cruci- 
fixion. This spake he, signifying by what death he 
should glorify God—not, therefore, a mere prediction of 
the manner of his death, but of the honour to be conferred 
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upon him by dying for nis Master, And, indeed, beyond 
doubt, this prediction was intended to follow up his 
triple restoration:—‘ Yes, Simon, thou shalt not only feed 
my lambs, and feed my sheep, but after a long career of 
such service, shalt be counted worthy to die for the name 
of the Lord Jesus,’ And when he had spoken this, he 
saith unto him, Follow me—By thus connecting the 
utterance of this prediction with the invitation to 
tollow Him, the Evangelist would indicate the deeper 
sense in which the call was understood, not merely to go 
along with himat that moment, but to come after Him, 
“taking up his cross.” 20,21. Peter, turning about— 
showing that he followed immediately as directed. seeth 
the disciple Whom Jesus loved following; which also 
leaned on Jesus’ breast at [the] supper, and said, Lord, 
which is he that betrayeth thee ?—_The Evangelist makes 
these allusions to the peculiar familiarity to which he 
had been admitted on the most memorable of all occa- 
sions, perhaps lovingly to account for Peter’s somewhat 
forward question about him to Jesus; which is the rather 
probable, as it was at Peter’s suggestion that he put the 
question about the traitor which he here recalls (ch. 18, 24, 
25), Peter saith to Jesus, Lord, and what [shall] this man 
[do]?— What of this man?’ or, How shall it fare with 
him? 22, 23. Jesus saith to him, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is that to thee? follow thou 
me—From the fact that John alone of the Twelve survived 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and so witnessed the com- 
mencement of that series of events which belongs to ‘‘the 
last days,’? many good interpreters think that this is a 
virtual prediction of fact, and not a mere supposition. 
But this is very doubtful, and it seems more natural to 
consider our Lord as intending to give no positive indication 
of John’s fate at all, but to signify that this was a matter 
which belonged to the Master of both, who would disclose 
or conceal it as He thought proper, and that Peter’s part 
was to mind his own affairs. Accordingly, in ‘‘follow 
thou me,” the word ‘thow’ is emphatic. OBserve the 
absolute disposal of human life which Christ claims; “ Jf 
I will that he tarry till Icome,”’ &c. Them went this 
saying abroad among the brethren, that that disciple 
should not die—into which they the more easily fell 
from the prevalent expectation that Christ’s second 
coming was then nearat hand, yet Jesus said not unto 
him, He shall not die—The Evangelist is jealous for His 
Master’s honour, which his death might be thought to 
compromise if such a misunderstanding should not be 
corrected, 

24,25. FINAL CLOSE OF THIS GOSPEL, This is the dis- 
ciple which testifieth of these things, and wrote these 
things—thus identifying the author of this book with all 
that it says of this disciple—we know that his testi- 
mony is true—Cf, ch, 19.55. And there are many other 
things which Jesus did—Cf, ch, 20, 30, 81. if written 
every one, I.suppose—an expression used to show that 
what follows is not to be pressed too far. even the world 
itself would not hold the books, &¢c.—not a mere hyper- 
bolical expression, unlike the sublime simplicity of this 
writer, but intended to let his reader know that, even now 
that he had done, he felt his materials so far from being 
exhausted, that he was still ranning over, and could mul- 
tiply “Gospels” to almost any extent within the strict 
limits of what ‘Jesus did.” But in the limitation of these 
matchless Histories, in point of number, there is as much 
of that Divine wisdom. which has presided over and per: 
vades the living oracles, as in their variety and fulness, 
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The Miracles of Christ. 


JOHN. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 
On the order of some of our Lord’s Miracles and Parables, the data being scanty, considerable difference obtains, 





MIRACLES. 





Water made wine,.........-+...++« Sesneescces dppecces 
Traders cast out of the temple.. 
Nobleman’s son healed........... 
First miraculous draught of fish 
Leper healed.......0+..-seseeesseeee eee ° 
Centurion’s servant healed. 
Widow's son raised to life.... 
Demoniac healed... 
Peter’s mother-in-law. healed. 
Paralytic healed ..........000++ 
Impotent man healed... 
Man with withered hand ‘healed. ove 
Blind and dumb demoniac healed... 
Tempest stilled....... ‘ 
Demoniacs disposses: 
Jairns’ daughter raised to 
Issue of blood healed...... fe 8 Fae 
Two blind men restored to sight.. 
Dumb demoniac healed........-+0+-.+ 
Five thousand miraculously fed 
Jesus walks on the sea,........ bisdedd 
Syro-phceenician’s daughter ener te: 
Deaf and dumb man healed 
Four thousand fed...... 
Blind man restored to ‘sight < 
Demoniac and lunatic boy healed. 
Miraculous provision of tribute... 
The eyes of one born blind opened.... ~ 
Woman, of 18 years’ infirmity, cured 
Dropsical man healed............+ see 
Ten lepers cleansed.... 
Lazarus raised to life.............ss+6+ 
Two blind beggars restored to sight 
Barren fig tree blighted.............. 
Buyers and sellers again cast out. 
Malchus’ ear healed...... 
Second draught of fishes.. 






















Where WROUGHT. 





© 
Sea of, Gali 
Capernaum. 
Capernaum. 
Nainwsid.wts 
Capernaum., 
Capernaum.... 
Capernaum. 
Jerusalem... 
Galilee ..... 
Galilee .... 
Sea of Galilee. 
Gadara ....... 
Capernaum 
Near Capernaum 
Capernaum....... 
Capernaum. 
Decapolis... 
Sea of Galilee a 
Coasts of Tyre and Sidon... 
Decapolis......ss.ccessee sgeece 
Decapolis. 
Bethsaida....... 
Near Caesarea P 
Capernauin......e.e see 
Jerusalem 
Perea. ]. 
Perea. 
Borders of Samaria, 
Bethany.......+. 
Jericho,..... 


eee nweeee 
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John 2. 1-11. 

John 2. 13-17, 

John 4, 46-54, * 

Luke 5. 1-11. 

Matt, 8. 2-4; Mark 1.40-45; Luke 5. 12-15. 
Matt. 8. 5-13: Luke 7. 1-10. 

Luke 7. 11-17: 

Mark 1, 21-28; Luke 4. 31-87. 

Matt. 8.14, 15; Mark 1. 29-31 ; Luke 4. 38, 39. 
Matt. 9. 2-8; Mark 2. 1-12; Luke 5. 17-26. 
John 5. 1-16. 

Matt. 12. 10-14; Mark 3, 1-6; Luke 6. 6-11. 
Matt. 12. 22-24; Luke 11. 14, 

Matt. 8. 23-27; Mark 4. 35-41; Luke 8. 22-25. 
Matt. 8. 28-34; Mark 5. 1-20. 


Matt. 9. 18-26; Mark 5. 22-24; Luke 8, 41-56, 


Matt. 9. 27-31. 

Matt. 9. 32-34. 

Matt. 14, 13-21; Mark 6,31-44; Luke 9.10-17; John 6. 5-14, 
Matt. 14, 22-33 : Mark 6. 45-52; John 6. 15-21. ; 
Matt. 15. 21-28 : Mark 7, 24-30, 

Mark 7. 31-37. 

Matt. 15. 32-39; Mark 8. 1-9. 

Mark 8. 22-26. 

Matt. 17.14-21; Mark 9, 14-29; Luke 9. 37-43. 
Matt. 17. 24-27. 

John 9, 1-41. 

Luke 13. 10-17. 

Luke 14. 1-6. 

Luke 17. 11-19. 

John 11, 1-46, 

Matt. 20. 29-34; Mark 10. 46-52; Luke 18. 35-43, 
Matt. 21. 12,13, 18,19; Mark 11. 12-24. 

Luke 19. 45, 46, 

Matt. 26. 51-54; Mark 14. 47-49; Luke 22. 50, 51; John 18.10, 11, 
John 21, 1-14. 





CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF THE PARABLES OF CHRIST. 





PARABLES, 


The two debtors 
The strong man armed.. 
The unclean spirit..... 
The sower.. 
The. tares and wheat 
The mustard seed........... 
The seed growing secretly.. 
The leaven..... 

























The unmerciful servant 
The good Samaritan...... 
The friend at midnight. 
The rich fool............. 
The barren fig tree.. 
The great supper.. 
The lost sheep.......... 
The lost piece of money. 
The prodigal son.. 
The good shepherd. 
The unjust steward.. 
The rich man and Lazaru: 
The profitable servants... 
The importunate widow..... 
The Pharisees and publicans..... 
‘fhe labourers in the vineyard... 
The POUnds........c.ccesereeseerereeeee 
The tw SOD8.....00.-eceeeee 
The wicked. husbandmen......... 
The marriage of the king’s son 
The ten virgins 
The talents... 


WHERE SPOKEN. 



















[eperpaum. a }rgepeagsonescaseee 
alilee..... oes 
Galilee.......0.2...0.. 


Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Sea-shore of Galilee 
Sea-shore of Galilee 
Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Sea-shore of Galilee... 
Capernaum......... 
Near Jerusalem. 
Near Jerusalem. 
Galilee ....... 
Galilee .. 


Perea. 
Perea. 
Perea. 
Perea .. 
Jericho.. 
Jerusalom.. 
Jerusalem... 
Jerusalem... 
Mount of Ol 
Mount of Olives... 


WHERE RECORDED. 





Luke 7. 40-43. 

Matt.12.29; Mark 3.27; Luke 11. 21, 22. 

Matt. 12. 43-45; Luke 11. 24-26. 

Matt. 13, 3-9, 18-23 ; Mark 4. 3-9, 14-20; Luke 8, 5-8, 11-15. 
Matt. 13, 24-30, 36-413 

Matt. 13. 31, 32; Mark 4. 30-32; Luke 13, 18, 19. 
Mark 4. 26-29. 

Matt. 13. 33; Luke 13, 20, 21. 

Matt. 13. 44. 

Matt. 13. 45, 46. 

Matt. 13. 47-50. 

Matt. 18. 21-35 

Luke 10, 29-37. 

Luke 11, 5-8. 

Luke 12, 16-21, 

Luke 13, 6-9. 

Luke 14, 15-24, e 
Matt. 18, 12-14; Luke 15, 3-7, 

Luke 15. 8-10, 

Luke 15, 11-32, 

John 10, 1-18, 

Luke 16. 1-8. 

Luke 16. 19-31, 

Luke 17, 7-10, 

Luke 18. 1-8. 

Luke 18, 9-14. . 
Matt. 20. 1-16. 

Luke 19. 11-27. 

Matt. 21. 28-32. 

Matt. 21, 33-44; Mark 12. 1-12, Luke 20. 9-18, 

Matt. 22, 1-14, 

Matt. 25. 1-13. 

Matt. 25. 14-30, 
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THE 


ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THIS book is to the Gospels what the fruit is to the tree that bears it. In the Gospels we see the corn of wheat fall- 
ing into the zround and dying :*in the Acts we see it bringing forth much fruit (John 12. 24), There we see Christ pur- 
chasing the Church with His own blood: here we see the Church, so purchased, rising into actual existence; first 
among the Jews of Palestine, and next among the surrounding Gentiles, until it gains a footing in the great capital 
of the ancient world—sweeping majestically from Jerusalem to Rome. Nor is this book of less value as an Introduc- 
tion to the Epistles which follow it, than asa Sequel to the Gospels which precede it. For without this history the 
Epistles of the New Testament—-presupposing, as they do, the historical circumstances of the parties addressed, and 
deriving from these so much of their freshness, point, and foree—would in no respect be what they now are, and 
would in a number of places be scarcely intelligible. 

The genuineness, authenticity, and canonical authority of this book were never called in question within the 
ancient Church. It stands immediately after the Gospels, in the catalogues of the Homologoumena, or universally 
acknowledged books of the New Testament (see Introduction to our larger Commentary, Vol. V., pp. iv. v.). It was 
rejected, indeed, by certain heretical sects in the second and third centuries—- y the Ebionites, the Severians (see 
EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 4. 29), the Marcionites, and the Manicheans: but the totally uncritical character of 
their objections (see Introduction above referred to, pp. xiii. xiv.) not only deprives them of all weight, but indirectly 
shows on what solid grounds the Christian Church had all along proceeded in recognizing this book, 

' In our day, however, its authenticity has, like that of all the leading books of the New Testament, been made in 
Germany the subject of keen and protracted controversy. First, DE WErTE, while admitting Luke to be the author 
of the entire work, pronounces the earlier portion of it to have been drawn up from unreliable sources (‘ Einleitung,’ 
2aand2C). But the Tubingen school, with BAUR at their head, have gone much farther. As-their fantastic theory 
of the post-Joannean date of the Gospels could not pretend even toa hearing so long as the authenticity of the Acts 
of the Apostles remained unshaken, they contend that the earlier portion of this work can be shown to be unworthy 
of credit, while the latter portion is in fiat contradiction to the Epistle to the Galatians—which this school regard as 
tnassailable—and bears internal evidence of being a designed distortion of facts for the purpose of setting up the 
eatholic form which Paul gave to Christianity in opposition to the narrow Judaic but original form of it which Peter 
preached, and which after the death of the apostles was held exclusively by the seet of the Ebionites. It is painful to 
think that one so lately deceased should have spent so many years, and, aided by learned and acute disciples in dif- 
ferent parts of the argument, should have expended so much learning, research, and ingenuity in attempting to 
build up a hypothesis regarding the origination of the leading books of the New Testament which outrages all the 
principles of sober criticism and legitimate evidence. As a school, this party at length broke up: its head, after 
living to find himself the sole defender of the theory as a whole, left this earthly scene complaining of desertion; 
while some of his associates have abandoned such heartless studies altogether for the more congenial pursuits of 
philosophy, others have modified their attacks on the historical truth of the New Testament records, retreating 
into positions into which it is not worth while to follow them, while others still have been gradually approximating 
to sound principles. The one compensation for all this mischief is the rich additions to the apologetical and critical 
literature of the books of the New Testament, and the earliest history of the Christian Church, which it has drawn 
from the pens of THIERSCH, EBRARD, and many others. Any allusions which it may be necessary for us to make to 
the assertions of this school will be made in connection with the passages to which they relate—in Acts, 1 Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

The manifest connection between this book and the third Gospel—of which it professes to be simply the continua- 
tion by the same author—and the striking similarity which marks the style of both productions, leave no room to 
doubt that the early Church was right in ascribing it with one consent to Luke. The difficulty which some fastidious 
critics have made about the sources of the earlier portion of the history has no solid ground, That the historian 
himself was an eye-witness of the earliest seenes—as Hue concludes from the circumstantiality of the narrative—is 
altogether improbable: but there were hundreds of eye-witnesses of some of the scenes, and enough of all the rest, 
to give to the historian, partly by oral, partly by written testimony, all the details which he has embodied ‘so 
graphically in his history; and it will appear, we trust, from the commentary, that D—E WETrE’s complaints of con- 
fusion, contradiction, and error in this portion are without foundation. The same critic, and one or two others, 
would ascribe to Timothy those later portions of the book in which the historian speaks in the first person plural— 
“we,” supposing him to have taken notes of all that passed under his own eye, which Luke embodied in his history 
just as they stood. It is impossible here to refute this gratuitous hypothesis in detail; but the reader will find it done 
by EBRARD (‘Gospel History,’ sect. 110, CLARK’s translation; sect, 127 of the original work, ‘ Wissenschaftliche Kritik 
der Evangel. Geschichte,’ 1850), and by DAvIDson (‘Introduction to New Testament,’ Vol. II., pp. 9-21). 

The undesigned coincidences between this History and the Apostolic Epistles have been brought out and 
handled, as an argument for the truth of the facts thus attested, with unrivalled felicity by PALEY in his ‘ Horse 
Pauline,’ to which Mr. Brrxs has made a number of ingenious additions in his ‘Hore Apostolic.’ Exception has 
been taken to some of these by Jowett (‘St. Paul’s Epistles,’ Vol. I., pp. 108, &c.), not without a measure of reason in 
certain cases—for our day, at least—though even he admits that in this line of evidence the work of PALEY, taken as 
a whole, is unassailable. 

Much has been written about the object of this history, Certainly ‘the Acts of the Apostles’ are but very partially 
recorded. But for this title the historian is not responsible. Between the two extremes—of supposing that the work 
has no plan at ali, and that it is constructed on an elaborate and complex plan, we shall probably be as near the 
truth as is necessary if we take the design to ve to record the diffusion of Christianity and the rise of the Christian 
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Last Days of our Lord on Earth. 


ACTS I. 


‘ 





Return of the Eleven togaaane 


Church, first among the Jews of Palestine, the seat of the ancient Faith, and next among the surrounding Gen- 
tiles, with Antioch for its headquarters, until, finally, it is seen waving over imperial Rome, foretokening its univer- 
saltriumph. In this view of it, there is no difficulty in accounting for the almost exclusive place which it gives to 
the labours of Peter in the first instance, and the all but entire disappearance from the history both of himand of the 
rest of the Eleven after the great apostle of the Gentiles came upon the stage—like the lesser lights on the rise of the 


great luminary. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver, 1-ll. INTRODUCTION— LAS? DAYS OF OUR LORD 
UPON EARTH—HIS ASCENSION. 1, 2. former treatise— 
Luke’s Gospel. Theophilus—see.on Luke 1. 3. began to 
do and teach—a very important statement, dividing the 
work of Christ into two great branches: the one embra- 
cing His work on earth, the other His subsequent work 
Jrom heaven ; the one in His own Person, the other by His 
Spirit; the one the “‘ beginning,” the other the continu- 
ance of the same work; the one complete when He sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty on high, the other 
to continue till His second appearing; the one recorded 
in “The Gospels,” the beginnings only of the other related 
in this book of “The Acts.” ‘Hence the grand history of 
what Jesus did and taught does not conclude with His 
departure to the Father; but Luke now begins it in a 
higher strain; for ail the subsequent labours of the apos- 
tles are just an exhibition of the ministry of the glorified Re- 
deemer Himself, because they were acting under His au- 
thority, and He was the principle that operated in them 
all.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] after he, through the Holy Ghost, 
had given commandment, &c.—referring to the charge 
recorded in Matthew 28. 18-20; Mark 16. 15-18; Luke 24. 44- 
49. It is worthy of notice that nowhere else are such 
communications of the risen Redeemer said to have been 
given “through the Holy Ghost.”’ In general, this might 
have been said of all He uttered and all He did in His 
Official character; for it was for this very end that God 
“gave not the Spirit by measure unto Him” (John 3. 34). 
But after His resurrection, as if to signify the new relation 
in which He now stood to the Church, He signalized His 
first meeting with the assembled disciples by ‘‘ brealhing 
on them (immediately after dispensing to them His peace) 
and saying, Receive ye the Holy Ghost,” thus anticipating 
the donation of the Spirit from His hands (see on John 
20, 21, 22); and on the same principle His parting charges 
are here said to have been given “through the Holy 
Ghost,” as if to mark that He was now all redolent with 
the Spirit; that what had been husbanded, during His 
suffering work, for His own necessary uses, had now been 
set free, was already overflowing from Himself to His 
disciples, and needed but his ascension and glorification 
to flow all forth. (See on John 7. 39.) 3-5. showed him- 
self alive—As the author is about to tell us that “the res- 
urrection of the Lord Jesus”’ was the great burden of apos- 
tolic preaching, so the subject is here fitly introduced by 
an allusion to the primary evidence on which that great 
fact rests, the repeated and undeniable manifestations of 
Himself in the body to the assembled disciples, who, 
Instead of being predisposed to believe it, had to be 
overpowered by the resistless evidence of their own 
senses, and were slow of yielding even to this. (Mark 16, 
14.) after his passion—Or ‘Suffering.’ This primary 
sense of the word * Passion” has fallen into disuse; butit 
is nobly consecrated in the phraseology of the Church to 
express the Redeemer’s final endurances, seen of them 
forty days—This important specification of time oceurs 
here only, speaking of—rather ‘speaking’—the things 
pertaining to the kingdom of God—till now only in 
germ, but soon to take visible form; the earliest and the 
latest burden of His teaching on earth, should not de- 
part from Jerusalem—Because the Spirit was to glorify 
the existing economy, by descending on the disciples at 
its metropolitan seat, and at the next of its great festivals 
after the ascension of the Church’s Head; in order that 
“out ot Zion might go forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusulem”’ (Isaiah 2.3; and cf, Luke 24, 49), ye 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days 
hence— Ten days hence, as appears from Leviticus 28, 15, 
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16; but it was expressed thus indefinitely to exercise their 
faith. 6-8. wilt thou at this time restore the kingdom 
to XYsrael?— Doubtless their carnal views of Messiah's 
kingdom had by this time been modified, though how far 
it is impossible to say. But, as they plainly looked for 
some restoration of the kingdom to Israel, so they are 
neither rebuked nor contradicted on this point. Itis not 
for you to know the times, &c.—implying not only that 
this was not the time, but that the question was itrele- 
vant to their present business and future work. receive 
powex—See Luke 24.49, and ye shall be witnesses unto 
me..,in Jerusalem ,, . in all Judea... and unto 
the uttermost part of the world—This order of apostolic 
preaching and success supplies the proper key to the plan of 
the Acts, which relates first the progress of the Gospel “in 
Jerusalem, and all Judea and Samaria” (ch, 1. to ch. 9.), 
and then ‘‘unto the uttermost part of the earth ” (ch, 10, 
to ch, 28.) 9-11. while they beheld he was taken up— 
See on Luke 24, 50-53, Lest it should be thought He had 
disappeared when they were looking in some other diree- 
tion, and so was only concluded to have gone up toheaven, 
it is here expressly said that ‘while they were looking Ue 
was taken up, and a cloud received him out of their sight.” 
So Elijah, “If thou see me when I am taken from thee” 
(2 Kings 2.10); ‘And Elisha saw it” (v.12). Seeon Luke 9, 
32. while they looked steadfastly toward heaven—}ol- 
lowing Him with their eager eyes, in rapt amazement, 
Not, however, as a mere fact is this recorded, but as a part 
of that resistless evidence of their senses on which their 
whole subsequent testimony was to be borne. two men 
in white apparei—Angels in human form, as Luke 2t, 4, 
ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into 
heaven, &c,—‘ As if your now glorified Head were gone 
from you never to return: He is coming again; not 
another, but “this same Jesus;”’ and “as ye have secn 
Him go, in the like manner shall He come’—as person- 
ally, as visibly, as gloriously ; and let the joyful expectation 
of this coming swallow up the.sorrow of that departure,’ 
12-26. RETURN OF THE ELEVEN TO JERUSALEM—PRO- 
CEEDINGS IN THE UPPER ROOM TILL PENTECOST, 12-14. 
a sabbath day’s journey—About 2000 cubits. went up 
to an upper room—Perhaps the same “large upper 
room” where with their Lord they had celebrated the 
last Passover and the first Supper (Luke 22. 12), where 
abode—Not lodged, but had for their place of rendezvous, 
Peter, &c.—See on Matthew 10, 24, continued with one 
accord—K nit by a bond stronger than death, tm prayer 
and supplication—for the promised baptism, the need 
of which in their orphan state would be increasingly felt, 
and Mary the mother of Jesus—Distinguished from the 
other ‘‘women,” but ‘so as to exclude the idea of her 
having any pre-eminence over the disciples. We find 
her with the rest in prayer to her glorified Son,’ [WEBSTER 
and WILKINSON.] his is the last mention of her in the New 
Testament. The fable of the Assumption of the Virgin has 
no foundation even in tradition. [ALFoRD.] with his 
brethren—See on John 7. 3-5, 15-26. in these days—Of 
expectant prayer, and probably towards the close of 
them, when the nature of their future work began more 
clearly to dawn upon them, and the Holy Ghost, already 
“breathed” on the Eleven (John 20, 22), was stirring in 
Peter, who was to be the leading spirit of the infant com- 
munity (Matthew 16. 19). the number... about an 
hundred and twenty—Mauy, therefore, of the ‘500 
brethren” who saw their risen Lord “at once” (1 Corinth- 
ians 14,6), must have remained in Galilee, falling head- 
long, &¢c.—This information supplements, but by no 
means contradicts, what is said in Matthew 27.5, His 
bishopric—Or ‘charge.’ The words are a combination 
of Psalm 69, 25 and 109, 8; in which the apostle discerns a 








greater than Dayid,and a worse than Ahithophel and his 
fellow-conspirators against David. all the time the 
Lord Jesus went in and out amoug us—in the close in- 
timacies of a three years’ public life. beginning from 
the baptism of John—by whom our Lord was not only 
Himself baptized, but first officially announced and in- 
troduced to his own disciples. until that same day 
when he was taken up from us, must one be ordained 
to be a witness with us of his resurrection— Tlow 
clearly is the primary office of the apostles here ex- 
pressed: (1.) to testify, from personal observation, to the 
one great fact of “the resurrection of the Lord Jesus;” 
(2.) to show how this glorified His whole previous life, of 
which they were constant observers, and established His 
Divine claims. 
tion; meaning not the Eleven but the whole company, of 
whom Peter was the spokesman, two—The choice would 
lie between avery few. prayed and said, Thou, Lord, 
&¢e.—‘ The word “Lord,” placed absolutely, denotes in the 
New Testament almost universally THE Son; and the 
words “Show whom thou hast chosen,” are decisive. The 
apostles are just Christ’s messengers: It is He that sends 
them, and of Him they bear witness. Here, therefore, 
we have the first example of a prayer offered to the ex- 
alted Redeemer; furnishing indirectly the strongest proof 
of his divinity.’ (OLSHAUSEN.] which knowest the 
hearts of all men—See John 2, 24, 25; 21. 13-17; Revelation 
2.23. that he might goto his own place—A euphem- 
istie or softened expression of the awful future of the 
traitor, implying not only destined habitation but con- 
genial element. was numbered— Voted in’ by general 
suffrage. with the eleven apostles—Completing the 
broken Twelve. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-183. DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT—THE DISCIPLES 
SPEAK WITH TONGUES—AMAZEMENT OF THE MULTITUDE, 
1.4, when the day of Pentecost was fully come—The 
fiftieth from the morrow after the first Passover sabbath 
(Leviticus 23. 15,16). with one accord—The solemnity of 
the day, perhaps, unconsciously raising their expecta- 
tions. 2. Amd suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a rushing mighty wind, &¢.—‘The 
whole description is so picturesque and striking that it 
could only come from an eye-witness.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 
The suddenness, strength, and diffusiveness of the sound 
strike with deepest awe the whole company, and thus 
complete their preparation for the heavenly gift. Wind 
was a familiar emblem of the Spirit (Ezekiel 37.9; John 
8.8; 20. 22). But this was not a rush of actual wind. It 
was only a sound “asof’ it. 3. clovem tongues, like as 
of fire, &c.—‘disparted tongues,’ i. e., tongue-shaped, 
flame-like appearances, rising from a common centre or 
root, and resting upon each of that large company :— 
beautiful visible symbol of the burning energy of the 
Spirit now descending in all His plenitude upon the 
Church, and about to pour itself through every tongue, 
and over every tribe of men under heaven! 4. they be- 
gan to speak with ,. . tongues, &c.—Real, living lan- 
guages, as is plain from what follows. The thing uttered, 
probably the same by all, was ‘the wonderful works of 
God,” perhaps in the inspired words of the Old Testament 
evangelical hymns; though it is next to certain that the 
speakers themselves understood nothing of what they 
uttered (see on 1 Corinthians 14). 5-ll. there were 
dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout men out of every 
nation—not, it would seem, permanently settled there 
(see v. 9), though the language seemed to imply more than 
a temporary visit to keep this one feast. Parthians, &c. 
—Beginning with the farthest east, the Parthians, the 
enumeration proceeds farther and farther westward till 
it comes to Judea; next come the western countries, from 
Cuppadocia to Pamphylia; then the southern, from Egypt 
to Cyrene; finally, apart from‘all geographical considera- 
tion, Cretes and Arabians are placed together, This 
enumeration is evidently designed to convey an impres- 
sion of universality. [BAUMGARTEN.] 

14-36, PETER, FOR THE FIrst TIME, PUBLICLY PREACHES 


ACTS II. 


they appointed— Put up’ in nomina-— 


Peter’s Sermon on the Day of Pentecost. 


CHRIST. 14-21. Peter, standing up with the Eleven—In 
advance, perhaps, of the rest. these are not drunken— 
meaning, not the Eleven, but the body of the disciples, 
but the third hour—9 A. M, (see Ecclesiastes 10,16; Isaiah 
5. 11; 1.Thessalonians 6.7). im the last days—meaning, 
the days of the Messiah (Isaiah 2.2); as closing all pre- 
paratory arrangements, and constituting the final dis- 
pensation of God’s kingdom on.earth. pour out of my 
Spirit—In contrast with the mere drops of all preceding 
time, wpon all flesh—hitherto confined to the seed of 
Abraham, sons... daughters... youmg men... 
old men... servanis... handmaidens—Without dis- 
tinction of .sex, age, or rank. see visions... dream 
dreams—This is a mere accommodation to the ways in 
which the Spirit operated under the ancient economy, 
when the prediction was delivered ; for,in the New Testa- 
ment, visions and dreams are rather the exception than 
the rule. I wiil show wonders, &c.—referring to the 
signs which were to precede the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (see on Luke 21. 25, &c.). whosoever shall call 
on the name of the Lord shall he saved—This points 
to the permanent establishment of the economy of 
salvation, which followed on the breaking up of the 
Jewish state, 22-28. a man approved of God—Rather, 
‘authenticated,’ ‘proved,’ or ‘demonstrated to be from 
God.’ by miracles ... which God did by him—This is 
not a low view of our Lord's miracles, as has been al- 
leged, nor inconsistent with Jobm 2.11, but is in strict 
accordance with his progress from humiliation to glory, 
and with his own words in John 5.19. This view of 
Christ is here dwelt on to exhibit to the Jews the whole 
course of Jesus of Nazareth as the ordinance and doing 
of the God of Israel. [ALFORD.] determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge—God’s fixed plan and perfect fore- 
sight of all the steps involved init. ye have taken, and 
by wicked hands have crucified and slain — How 
strikingly is the criminality of Christ’s murderers here 
presented in harmony with the eternal purpose to sur- 
render him into their hands! was not possible ha 
should be holden of it—Glorious saying! It was indeed 
impossible that “the Living One” should remain “among 
the dead” (Luke 24. 5); but here, the impossibility seems 
to refer to the prophetic assurance that He should not see 
corruption, wilt mot leave my soul in hell—In its dis- 
embodied state (see on Luke 16, 23), meither ,.. suffer 
thine Holy One to see corruption—in the grave, Thou 
hast made known to me the ways of life—i. e., Resur- 
rection-life. thou shalt make me full of joy with thy 
countenance—i, e., in glory; as is plain from the whole 
connection and the actual words of the Psalm. 29-36. 
David ...is... dead and buried, &¢c.—Peter, full of 
the Holy Ghost, sees in this 16th Psalm, one Holy Man, 
whose life of high devotedness and lofty spirituality is 
crowned with the assurance, that though He taste of 
death He shall rise again without seeing corruption, and 
be admitted to the bliss of God’s immediate presence, 
Now as this was palpably untrue of David, it could be 
meant only of One other, even of Him whom David was 
taught to expect as the final Occupant of the throne of 
Israel. (Those, therefore, and they are many, who take 
David himself to be the subject of this Psalm, and the 
words quoted to refer to Christ only in @ more eminent 
sense, nullify the whole argument of the apostle.) The 
Psalm is then affirmed to have had its only proper fulfil- 
ment in JEsus, of whose resurrection and ascension they 
were witnesses, while the glorious effusion of the Spirit 
by the hand of the ascended One, setting an infallible 
seal upon all, was even then witnessed by the thousands 
who stood listening toHim, <A further illustration of Mes- 
siah’s ascension and session at God’s right hand is drawn 
from Psalm 110.1, in which David cannot be thought to 
speak of himself, seeing he is stillin his grave. There 
fore—‘tosum up all.’ let all the house of Israel—for in 
this first discourse the appeal is formally made to the 
whole house of Israel, as the then existing Kingdom of 
God, know assuredly—by indisputable facts, fulfilled 
predictions, and the seal of the Holy Ghost set upon all, 
that God hath made—for Peter’s object was to show 
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them that, instead of interfering with the arrangements 
of the God of Israel, these events were His own high 
movements. this same Jesus, whom ye have cruci- 
fied—‘ The sting is at the close.’ [BENGEL.] To prove to 
them merely that Jesus was the Messiah might have 
left them all unchanged in heart. But to convince them 
that He whom they had erucified had been by the right 
hand of God exalted, and constituted the ‘ Lorp’? whom 
David in spirit adored, to whom every knee shall bow, 
and the Curist of God, was to bring them to “look on 
Him whom they had pierced and mourn for Him,” 37- 
40. pricked in their hearts—the begun fulfilment of 
Zechariah 12.10, whose full accomplishment is reserved for 
the day when “‘all Israel shall be saved”’ (see on Romans 
11). what shall we dot—This is that beautiful spirit of 
genuine compunction and childlike docility, which, dis- 
covering its whole past career to have been one frightful 
mistake, seeks only to be set right for the future, be the 
ehange involved and the sacrifices required what they 
may. So Saul of Tarsus (ch. 9. 6), Repent—The word de- 
notes change of mind, and here includes the reception of 
the Gospel as the proper issue of that revolution of mind 
which they were then undergoing. baptized, , . for the 
remission of sins—as the visible seal of that remission, 
For the promise—of the Holy Ghost, through the risen 
Saviour, as the grand blessing of the new covenant. all 
afar off—the Gentiles, as Ephesians 2.17. But “to the 
Jew first.” With many other words did he testify and 
exhort—Thus we have here but a summary of Peter’s 
discourse; though from the next words it would seem 
that only the more practical parts, the home appeals, are. 
omitted. Save yourselves from this untoward gene= 
ration—as if Peter already foresaw the hopeless impeni- 
tence of the nation at large, and would have his hearers 
hasten in for themselves and secure their own salvation. 

41-47. BEAUTIFUL BEGINNINGS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH. 41-47. They that gladly received his word 
were baptized—‘ It is difficult to say how 3000 could be 
baptized in one day, according to the old practice of a 
complete submersion; and the more as in Jerusalem there 
was no water at hand except Kidron and a few pools, 
The difficulty can only be removed by supposing that they 
already employed sprinkling, or baptized in houses in 
large vessels. Formal submersion in rivers, or larger 
quantities of water, probably took place only where the 
locality conveniently allowed it.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] the same 
day there were added to the Church about 3000 souls— 
fitting inauguration of the new kingdom, as an economy 
of the Spirit! continued steadfastly in—‘ attended con- 
stantly upon.’ the apostles’ doctrime—or ‘teaching ;’ 
giving themselves up to the instructions which, in their 
raw state, would be indispensable to the consolidation of 
the immense multitude suddenly admitted to visible dis- 
cipleship. fellowship—in its largest sense. breaking 
of bread—not certainly in the Lord’s Supper alone, but 
rather in frugal repasts taken together, with which the 
Lord’s Supper was probably conjoined until abuses and 
persecution led to the discontinuance of the common 
meal, prayers—probably, stated seasons of it, fear came 
wpon every soul—a deep awe rested upon the whole 
community, all that believed were together, and had 
all things common, &c.—(See on ch. 4. 34-37.) daily in 
the temple—observing the hours of Jewish worship—and 
breaking bread from house to house—Rather, ‘at 
home’ (margin), i. e.,in private, as contrasted with their 
temple-worship, but in some stated place or places of 
meeting. eat their meat with gladness (‘exultation’) 
and singleness of heart; praising God—" Go thy way, 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy wine with a merry 
heart, for God now accepteth thy works’ (Ecclesiastes 9. 7, 
see also on ch, 8. 39). having favour with all the peo- 
ple—commending themselves by their lovely demeanour 
to the admiration of all who observed them, And the 
Lord—i. e., JESUS, as the glorified Head and Ruler of the 
Church, added—‘ kept adding ;’ i. e., to the visible com- 
munity of believers, though the words “to the Church” 
are wanting, in the most ancient MSS. such as should 
be saved—Rather, ‘ the saved,’ or ‘ those who were being 
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saved.’ ‘The young Church had but few pecullarities in 
its outward form, or even in its doctrine: the single dis- 
criminating principle of its few members was that they 
all recognized the crucified Jesus of Nazareth as the 
Messiah. This confession would have been a thing of no 
importance, if it had only presented itself as a naked 
declaration, and would never in such a case have been 
able to form a community that would spread itself overt 
the whole Roman empire, It acquired its value only 
through the power of the Holy Ghost, passing from-the 
apostles as they preached to the hearers; for He brought 
the confession from the very hearts of men (1 Corinthians 
12.3), and like a burning flame made their souls glow with 
love. By the power of this Spirit, therefore, we behold 


“the first Christians not only in a state of active fellow- 


ship, but also internally changed: the narrow views of 
the natural man are broken through; they have their 
possessions in common, and they regard themselves as 
one family.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 


CHAPTER. III. 


Ver. 1-26, PETER HEALS A LAME MAN AT THE TEMPLE 
GATE—HIS ADDRESS TO THE WONDERING MULTITUDE. 
3-11. Peter and John—already associated by their Mas- 
ter, first with James (Mark 1.29; 5.37; 9.2), then by them- 
selves (Luke 22.8; and see John 13. 23, 24). Now we find 
them’ constantly together, but John (yet young) only 
as a silent actor. went up—‘were going up,’ were on 
their way. a certain man lame from his mother’s 
womb—and now “above 40 years old” (ch, 4, 22)—was 
carried— was wont to be carried.’ Peter fastening his 
eyes on him with John, said, Look on as... And he 
gave heed—that, through the eye, faith might be aided 
in its birth. Silver and gold have I none, but such as I 
have give I thee, &c.—What a lofty superiority breathes 
in these words! Inthe name of Jesus of Nazareth rise 
up and walk, &c.—These words, uttered with supernat- 
ural power, doubtless begat in this poor man the faith 
that sent healing virtue through his diseased members, 
And he took . . . and lifted him up—precisely what his 
Lord had done to his own mother-in-law (Mark 1. 31). his 
feet (or soles) and ankle-bones, &c.—the technical lan- 
guage ofa physician (Colossians 4, 14), leaping up, stood... 
walked. . . entered the temple walking, leaping, and 
praising God—Every word here is emphatic, expressing 
the perfection of the cure, as v. 7 its immediateness, all 
the people saw him, &c.—as they assembled at the hour 
of public prayer, in the temple courts; so that the mira- 
cle had the utmost publicity, they knew thatit was he 
which sat for alms, &c.—(Cf. John 9. 8.) the lame man 
held, &c.—This is nature. all the people ran together 
unto them in the porch, &c.—How vividly do these 
graphic details bring the whole scene before us? Thus 
was Peter again furnished with a vast audience, whose 
wonder at the spectacle of the healed beggar clinging to 
his benefactors prepared them to listen with reverence to 
his words. 12-16. why marvel at this?—For miracles 
are marvels only in relation to the limited powers of 
man, as though by our own power or holiness we 
had made this man to walk, &c.—Neither the might 
nor the merit of the cure are due to us, mere agents of 
Him whom we preach. The God of Abraham, &c.—See 
on ch, 2, 22, 36—hath glorified his Son Jesus—rather, 
‘his Servant Jesus,’ as the same word is rendered in Mat- 
thew 12. 18, but in that high sense in which Isaiah applies 
it always to Messiah (Isaiah 42.1; 49.6; 52.13; 58. 11). 
When ‘Son’ is intended a different word is used. whom 
ye delivered up, &c.—With what heroic courage does 
Peter here charge his auditors with the heaviest of all 
conceivable crimes, and with what terrifie strength of 
language are these charges clothed! killed the Prince 
of Life—Glorious paradox, but how piercing to the con- 
science of the auditors! His name, through faithin his 
mame, hath made this man strong, &c.—With what skill 
does the apostle use the miracle both to glorify his 
ascended Lord and bring the guilt of His blood more 
resistlessly home to his audience! 17-21. And now, 
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Peter’s Erhortation to the People. ACTS 
brethren, &c.—Our preacher, like his Master, ‘“ will not 
break the bruised reed,” His heaviest charges are 
prompted by love, which now hastens to assuage the 
wounds it was necessary to inflict. I wot—or ‘know.’ 
through ignorance ye did it—(See marginal reference.) 
that Christ—The best MSS. read, ‘that His. Christ’— 
should suffer—The doctrine of a SUFFERING MESSIAH 
Was totally at variance with the current views of the Jew- 
ish Church, and hard to digest even by the Twelve, up to 
the day of their Lord’s resurrection. Our preacher him- 
self revolted at it, and protested against it, when first na- 
kedly announced, for which he received a terrible rebuke. 
Here he affirms it to be the fundamental truth of ancient 
prophecy realized unwittingly by the Jews themselves, yet 
by a glorious Divine ordination. How great a change had 
the Pentecostal illumination wrought upon his views! 
when the times of refreshing shall come—Rather, ‘in 
order that the times of refreshing may come:’ that long pe- 
riod of repose, prosperity and joy, which all the prophets 
hold forth to the distracted Church and this miserable 
world, as eventually to come, and which is here, as in all 
the prophets, made to turn upon the national conversion of 
Israel. he shall send Jesus Christ, &c.—The true read- 
ing is, ‘He shallsend your predestinated (or foreordained) 
Messiah, Jesus.’ until the times, &c.—embracing the 
whole period between the ascension and the second ad- 
vent of Christ. restitution of all things—comprehend- 
ing, probably, the rectification of all the disorders of the 
fall, 22-26. a prophet like unto me—particularly in in- 
timacy of communication with God (Numbers 12, 6-8), and as 
the mediatorial Head of a new order of things (Hebrews 3. 2- 
6). Peter takes it for granted that, in the light of all he 
had just said, it would be seen at once that One only had 
any claim to be that Prophet. Him shall ye hear in all 
things, &c.—This part of the prediction is emphatically 
added, in order to shut up the audience to the obedience 
of faith, on pain of being finally ‘‘cut off” from the con- 
gregation of the righteous (Psalm 1, 1), foretold of these 
days—of Messiah; all pointing to ‘“‘the time of reforma- 
tion” (Hebrews 9. 10), though with more or less distinct- 
ness. yeare the children ,. . of the covenant—and so 
jhe natural heirs of its promises, im thy seed, &c.—(See 
on Galatians 3. 8, &c.) God having raised up—not from 
the dead, but having provided, prepared, and given. his 
Son Jesus—‘ His Servant Jesus’ (see on v. 13), sent him 

‘to bless you—iit., ‘sent Him blessing you,’ as if laden 
with blessing. im turning away every one of you 
from his iniquities—g. d., ‘Hitherto we have all been 
looking too much for a Messiah who should shed out- 
ward blessings upon the nation generally, and through 
it upon the world, But we have learnt other things, 
and now announce to you that the great blessing with 
which Messiah has come laden is the turning away of 
every one of you from his iniquities. With what Divine 
skill does the apostle, founding on resistless facts, here 
drive home to the conscience of his auditors their guilt in 
erucifying the Lord of Glory; then soothe their awakened 
minds by assurances of forgiveness on turning to the 
Lord, and a glorious future as soon as this shall come to 
pass, to terminate with the Personal Return of Christ 
from the heavens whither He has ascended; ending all 
with warnings, from their own Scriptures, to submit to 
Him if they would not perish, and calls to receive from 
Tfim the blessings of salvation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-13. PETER AND JOHN BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 
1-12. the captain (of the Levitical guard) of the tem- 
ple—annoyed at the disturbance created around it, and 
the Sadducees—who “say that there is no resurrection” 
(ch. 23, 8), irritated at the apostles ‘‘preaching through 
(rather, ‘in’) Jesus the resurrection from the dead;’’ for 
the resurrection of Christ, if a fact, effectually overthrew 
the Sadducean doctrine. the number of the men—Or 
‘males,’ exclusive of women; though the word some- 
times includes both, about five thousand—And this 
in Jerusalem, where the means of detecting the impos- 
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ture or crushing the fanaticism, if such it had heen, were 
within every one’s reach, and where there was every 
inducement to siftit to the bottom. their rulers, &c.— 
This was a regular meeting of the Sanhedrim (see on 
Matthew 2,4). Ammas... and Caiaphas—(See on Luke 
3.2.) John and Alexander—Of whom nothing is known, 
by what power or .,., mame have ye done this— 
thus admitting the reality of the miracle, which after- 
wards they confess themselves unable to deny (v. 16). 
then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost, said—(See Mark 
13.11; Luke 21,15,) be it known unto you ... and to all 
the people of Israel—As if emitting a formal judicial 
testimony to the entire nation through its rulers now con- 
vened. by the name of Jesus, &c,—(See on ch, 3, 13, &¢.) 
even by him doth this man stand before you whole— 
for from,v, 14 it appears that the healed man was at that 
moment before their eyes. This is the stone which was 
set at naught of you builders, &c.—This application of 
Psalm 118, 22, already made by our Lord Himself before 
some of the same ‘builders’’ (Matthew 21, 42), is here re- 
peated with peculiar propriety after the deed of rejection 
had been consummated, and the rejected One had, by His 
exaltation to the right hand of the Majesty on high, be- 
come “the head of the corner.” neither is there salva- 
tion in any other; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must be saved 
—How sublimely does the apostle, in these closing words, 
shut up these rulers of Israel to Jesus for salvation, and 
in what universal and emphatic terms: does he hold up 
his Lord as the one Hope of men! 13-17. perceived that 
they were unlearned and ignorant men—i.e., unin- 
structed in the learning of the Jewish schools, and of the 
common sort; men in private life, untrained to teaching. 
took knowledge of them that they had been with 
Jesus—Recognized them as having been in His company; 
remembering possibly, that they hud seen them with Him 
(MEYER, BLOOMFIELD, ALFORD]; but, more probably, per- 
ceiving in their whole bearing what identified them with 
Jesus: g.d.,‘We thought we had got rid of Him; but lo! 
He reappears in these men, and all that troubled us in the 
Nazarene Himself has yet to be put down in these His 
disciples.’ What a testimony to these primitive wit- 
nesses! Would that the same could be said of their suc- 
cessors! a notable miracle... done by them is man- 
ifest to all in Jerusalem; and we cannot deny it—And 
why should ye wish to deny it, O ye rulers, but that ye 
hate the light, and will not come to the light lest your 
deeds should be reproved? But that it spread no further 
... let us straitly (strictly) Mareatem ... that they 
speak henceforth to no man in this name—Impotent 
device! Little knew they the fire that was burning in 
the bones of those heroic disciples. 18-22. Whether ithe 
right ,.. tohearken to you more than, , . God, judge 
ye. For we cannot but speak the things which we 
have seen and heard—There is here a wonderful union 
of sober, respectful appeal to the better reason of their 
judges, and calm, deep determination to abide the con- 
sequences of a constrained testimony, which betokens a 
power above their own’resting upon them, according to 
promise, finding nothing how they might punish 
them, because of the people—Not at a loss for a pretext, 
but at a loss how.to do it so as not to rouse the opposition 
of the people. 

23-37, PETER AND JOHN, DISMISSED FROM THE*SAN- 
HEDRIM, REPORT THE PROCEEDINGS TO THE ASSEMBLED 
DiscIPLES—THEY ENGAGE IN PRAYER—THE ASTONISH- 
ING ANSWER AND RESULTS. 23-30. beimg let go, they 
went to their own company—Observe the two opposite 
classes, representing the two interests which were about 
to come into deadly conflict, they lifted up their voice 
—the assembled disciples, on hearing Peter’s report. with 


of this sublime prayer. Lord—See on Luke 2. 29. Applied 

to God, the term expresses absolute uuthority. God, 

which hast made heaven and earth—against whom. 

therefore, all creatures are powerless. by the mouth ef 

David—to whom the Jews ascribed the 2d Psalm, though 

anonymous; and internal evidence confirms it. David's 
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“spirit” sees with astonishment “the heathen, the peo- 
ples, the kings and princes of the earth,” in deadly com- 
bination against the sway of Jehovah and his Anointed 
(his Messiah, or Christ), andasks ‘‘why” itis. This fierce 
confederacy our praying disciples see in full operation, in 
the “gathering together of Herod and Pilate, the Gentiles 
(the Roman authority), and the people of Israel, against 
God’s holy Child (‘Servant’) Jesus” (see on ch. 3. 13). The 
best ancient copies read, after “‘ were gathered together,” 
‘in this city,’ which probably answers to ‘‘upon my holy 
hill of Zion,” in the Psalm, thy hand and thy counsel 
determined , . . to be done—i. e., “thy counsel” -deter- 
mined to be done “by thy hand.” now, Lord, behold 
their threatenings—Recognizing in the threatenings of 
the Sanhedrim a declaration of war by the combined 
powers of the world against their infant cause, they seck 
not enthusiastically to hide from themselves its critical 
position, but calmly ask the Lord of heaven and earth to 
“Jook upon their threatenings.” that with all bold- 
ness they may speak thy word—Rising above self, they 
ask only fearless courage to testify for their Master, and 
Divine attestation to their testimony by miracles of heal- 
ing, &c., in His name. 31-37. place was shaken—Glo- 
rious token of the commotion which the Gospel was to 
make (ch. 17.6; cf. 16. 26), and the overthrow of all op- 
posing powers in which this was toissue. they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost, and spake, &c.—The Spirit 
rested upon the entire community, first, in the very 
way they had asked, so that they “spake the word 
with boldness” (v. 29, 31); next, in melting down all 
selfishness, and absorbing even the feeling of indi- 
viduality in an intense and glowing realization of 
Christian unity. The community of goods was but 
an outward expression of this, and naturalin such cir- 
cumstances, with great power—effect on men’s minds, 
great grace was upon them ali—The grace of God copi- 
ously rested on the whole community. laid ,,, at the 
apostles’ feet—sitting, it may be, above the rest. But the 
expression may be merely derived from that practice, 
and here meant figuratively. Joses, &c.—This is specified 
merely as an eminent example of that spirit of generous 
sacrifice which pervaded all. son of consolation—no 
doubt so surnamed from the character of his ministry. a 
Levite—who, though as a tribe having no inheritance, 
might and did acquire property as individuals (Deuter- 
onomy 18.8), Cyprus—a well-known island in the Med- 
iterranean, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-ll. ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. ‘The first trace 
of a shade upon the bright form of the young Church. 
Probably among the new Christians a kind of holy rivalry 
had sprung up, every one eager to place his means at the 
disposal of the apostles. [OLSHAUSEN.] Thus might the 
* new-born zeal of some outrun their abiding principle, 
while others might be tempted to seek credit for a liber- 
ality which was not in their character. 2. his wife kept 
back part of the price, also being privy to it—The cool- 
ness with which they planned the deception aggravated 
the guilt of this couple. brought a certain part—pre- 
tending it to be the whole proceeds of thesale, 3-6. why 
hath Satan filled (i, e., why hast thou suffered him to fill) 
thine heart, &c.—so criminally entertaining his sugges- 
tion? Cf. v.4. “Why hast thou conceived this thing in 
thine heart?’’ and see John 13, 2,27. to He tothe Holy 
Ghost—to men under His supernatural illumination. 
whiles it remained, was it not thine ownt and after 
it was sold, was it not in thine own power ?—from 
which we see how purely voluntary were all these sacri- 
fices for the support of the infant community. mot to 
men but God—to men so entirely the instruments of the 
directing Spirit that the lie was rather told to Him: lan- 
guage clearly implying both the distinct personality and 
the proper divinity of the Holy Ghost. Ananias , . , ve 
up the ghost... great fear came on all that heard 
these thimgs—on those without the Christian circle; who, 
instead of disparaging the followers of the Lord Jesus, as 
they might otherwise have done on the discovery of such 
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hypocrisy, were awed at the manifest presence of ‘Divinity 
amongst them, and the mysterious power of throwing « ‘off 
such corrupt matter whith rested upon the young Church, 
the young men—some of the younger and more active 
members of the Church, not as office-bearers, nor coming 
forward now for the first time, but who probably had 
already volunteered their services in making subordi- 
nate arrangements. In every thriving Christian com- 
munity such volunteers may be expected, and will be 
found eminently useful. 7-11. tell me whether ye sold 
the land for so much—naming the sum, how is it that 
ye have agreed together—See on v. 2. to tempt the 
Spirit—try whether they could escape detection by that 
omniscient Spirit of whose supernatural presence with 
the apdstles they had had such full evidence. feet of 
them that buried thy husband are at the door—How 
awfully graphic! buried her by her husband—The 
later Jews buried before sunset of the day of death, 
great fear on all the Church, &c,—This effect on the 
Christian community itself was the chief design of so 
startling a judgment; which had its counterpart, as the 
sin itself had, in Achan (Joshua 7.), while the time—at the 
commencement of a new career—was similar. 

12-26, THE PROGRESS OF THE NEW CAUSE LEADS TO THE 
ARREST OF THE APOSTLES—THEY ARE MIRACULOUSLY DE- 
LIVERED FROM PRISON, RESUME TILEIR TEACHING, BUT 
ALLOW THEMSELVES TO BE CONDUCTED BEFORE THE SAN- 
HEDRIM. 12, Solomon’s Poreh—See on John 10, 23, 13- 
16. of the rest durst no man join himself, &c.—of the 
unconverted none ventured, after what had taken place, 
to profess discipleship; but yet their numbers continually 
increased. into the streets—‘in every street.’ in beds 
and conches—The words denote the softer couches of the 
rich and the meaner cribs of the poor. [BENGEL.] shadow 
of Peter might overshadow some of them—Cf, ch, 19, 
12; Luke 8.46. So Elisha. Now the predicted greatness 
of Peter (Matthew 16, 18), as the directing spirit of the 
earliest Church, was at its height. 17-23. sect of the 
Sadducees—See on ch, 4. 2 for the reason why this is speci- 
fied. by night—the same night. all the words of this 
life—Beautiful expression for that Life in the Risen One 
which was the burden of their preaching! entered into 
the temple, &c.—How self-possessed! the indwelling 
Spirit raising them above fear. called... all the sen- 
ate, &c.—an unusually general convention, though hastily 
summoned. the prison shut... keepers before the 
doors, but... no man within—the reverse of the mir- 
acle in ch. 16. 26; a similar contrast to that of the nets at 
the miraculous draughts of fishes (Luke 5. 6; and John 21, 
ll), 24-26. they doubted—‘ were in perplexity.’ with- 
out violence, for they feared, &c.—hardened ecclesi- 
astics, all unawed by the miraculous tokens of God's 
presence with the apostles, and the fear of the mob only 
before their eyes! 

27-42. SECOND APPEARANCE AND TESTIMONY BEFORE 
THE SANHEDRIM—ITS RAGE CALMED BY GAMALIEL— 
BEING DISMISSED, THEY DEPART REJOICING, AND CON- 
TINUE THEIR PREACHING. 27, 28. ye have filled Jeru- 
salem with your doctrine—noble testimony to the suc- 
cess of their preaching, and (for the reason mentioned on 
ch, 4, 4) to the truth of their testimony, from reluctant lips! 
intend to bring this man’s blood upon us—They avoid 
naming Him whom Peter gloried in holding up. [BEN- 
GEL.] In speaking thus, they seem to betray a disagree- 
able recollection of their own recent imprecation, “ His 
blood be upon us,” &¢. (Matthew 27, 25), and of the traitor’s 
words as he threw down the money, “I have sinned in 
that I have betrayed innocent blood”? (Matthew 27. 4). 
29, 30. Then Peter, &c.—See on ch. 2, 22, and on ch. 8, 18, 
&e, 31, Prince and Saviour—the one word expressing 
that Royalty which all Israel looked for in Messiah, the 
other the Saving character of it which they had utterly 
lost sight of. Each of these features in our Lord’s work 
enters into the other, and both make one glorious whole 
(ct. ch. 3.15; Hebrews 2,10). to give—dispensing as ‘a 
Prince.” repentance and remission of sins—as “a Sa- 
viour;” ‘repentance’ embracing all that change which 
issues in the faith which secures ‘ forgiveness’ (ef ch, 2 
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88; 20.21). How gloriously is Christ here exhibited; not, 
as in other places, as the Medium, but as the Dispenser of 
all spiritual blessings! 32,33. we are witnesses... 
and the Holy Ghost—they as competent human wit- 
nesses to facts, and the Holy Ghost as attesting them by 
twndeniable miracles. cut to the heart and took (‘were 
taking’) counsel to slay them—How different this feel- 
ing and the effect of it from that “ pricking of the heart” 
which drew from the first converts on the day of Pente- 
cost the cry, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?” (ch. 
2. 37%, The words used in the two places are strikingly 
different. 34. then stoodup . . . Gamaliel—in all prob- 
ability one of that name celebrated in the Jewish writ- 
ings for his wisdom, the son of Simeon (possibly the same 
who took the infant Saviour in his arms, Luke 2. 25, &c.), 
and grandson of Hillel, another celebrated rabbi. He 
died eighteen years before the destruction of Jerusalem, 
(Lieutroor.] 35-39. Theudas—not the same with a 
deceiver of that name whom Josephus mentions as head- 
ing an insurrection some twelve years after this LAnti- 
quities, 20. 5. 1], but some other of whom he makes no 
mention. Such insurrections were frequent, Judas of 
Galilee—See on Luke 2, 2, and 13. 1-3. [JosSEpHus, Anti- 
quities, 13.1.1.) if of men, it will come to naught, &c. 
—This neutral policy was true wisdom, in the then temper 
of the council. But individual neutrality is hostility to 
Christ, as Fimself teaches (Luke 11. 23). 40-42. beaten 
them —for disobeying their orders (cf. Luke 23.16), de= 
parted rejoicing that they were counted worthy to 
suffer shame for His name—‘ thought worthy by God to 
be dishonoured by man’ (Matthew 5, 12; 1 Peter 4. 14, 16). 
[WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] This was their first taste of 
persecution, and it felt sweet for His sake whose disciples 
they were. in every house—or ‘in private.’ See on ch. 2. 
46. ceased not to preach Jesus Christ—i. e., Jesus (to be 
the) Christ. 


CHAPTER VI, 


Ver. 1-7. Frrst ELECTION OF DEACONS. 1. the Grecians 
—the Greek-speaking Jews, mostly born in the provinces. 
the Hebrews—those Jews born in Palestine who used 
their native tongue, and were wont to look down on the 
“Grecians” as an inferior class, were neglected—‘ over- 
looked’ by those whom the apostles employed, and who 
were probably of the Hebrew class, as being the most 
numerous. The complaint was in all likelihood well 
founded, though we cannot suspect the distributors of in- 
tentional partiality: ‘It was really just an emulation of 
love, each party wishing to have their own poor taken 
care of in the best manner,’ [OLSHAUSEN,] the daily 
ministration—the daily distribution of alms or of food. 
probably the latter. 2-4. the multitude—the general 
body of the disciples, It is mot reason—The word ex- 
presses dislike; g. d.,‘Wecannot submit.’ to leave the 
Word of God—to have our time and attention withdrawn 
from preaching; which, it thus appears, they regarded as 
their primary duty. to serve tables—oversee the distri- 
bution of provisions. look ye out (from) among you— 
i. e., ye “the multitude” from amongst yourselves, seven 
men of honest report—good reputation (ch. 10, 22; 1 
Timothy 8.7). full of the Holy Ghost—not full of mi- 
raculous gifts, which would have been no qualification 
for the duties required, but spiritually gifted ; although on 
two of them miraculous power did rest, and wisdom— 
discretion, aptitude for practical business. whom we 
may appoint—for while the election was vested in the 
Christian people, the appointment lay with the apostles, 
as spiritual rulers, we will give ourselves to prayer— 
public prayer, as along with preaching their great work. 
Stephen, &c.—As this and the following names are all 
Greek, it is likely they were all of the “‘ Grecian” class, 
which would effectually restore mutual confidence, when 
they had prayed, they laid their hands on them—the 
one proclaiming that all official gifts flowed from the 
Churen’'s glorified Head, the other symbolizing the com- 
munication of these to the chosen office-bearers through 
the recognized channels. word of God imcreased ,.. 
disciples multiplied in Jerusalem greatly—prosperity 
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crowning the beautiful spirit which reigned in this 

mother-community, a great company of the priests 

were obedient, &c.—This was the crowning triumph of 

the Gospel, whose peaceful prosperity was now at its 

greatest height. After Stephen’s teaching and trial made 

it clear that sacerdotal interests could not stand with the 

Gospel, such priestly accessions became rare indeed, 

ote (1.) how easily misunderstandings may arise among 
the most loving and devoted followers of the Lord Jesus: 
but (2.) How quickly and effectually such misunderstand- 

ings may be healed, where honest intentions, love and 
wisdom reign: (3.) What 2 beautiful model for imitation 

is furnished by the class here complained of, who, though 
themselves the majority, chose the new office-bearers 
from amongst the complaining minority! (4.) How supe- 
rior to the lust of power do the apostles here show them- 
selves to be, in not only divesting themselves of the im- 
mediate superintendence of temporal affairs in the 
Christian community, but giving the choice of those who 
were to be entrusted with it to the disciples at large! (5.) 
How little of formal organization did the apostles give to 
the Chureh at first, and when an emergency arose which 
demanded something more, how entirely was the remedy 
suggested by the reason of the thing! (6.) Though the 
new office-bearers are not expressly called Deacons here, 
itis universally admitted that this was the first institu- 
tion of that order in the Church; the success of the expe- 
dient securing its permanency, and the qualifications for 
“the office of a Deacon” being laid down in one of the 
apostolical Epistles immediately after those of “a Bishop” 
(1 Timothy 3. 8-13.) 

815. STEPHEN ARRAIGNED BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. 
3. And Stephen, &c,—The foregoing narrative seems to be 
only an introduction to what follows, fwll of faith— 
Rather, ‘ of grace,’ as the best MSS. read. 9,10. symagogue 
of the Libertines—Jewish freedmen; manumitted Ro- 
man captives, or the children of such, expelled from Rome 
(as appears from JOSEPHUS and TACITUS), and now residing 
at Jerusalem, Cyrentans—Jews of Cyrene, in Libya, on the 
coast of Africa, them of Cilicia—amongst whom may 
have been Saul of Tarsus (ch. 7. 58; 21.39), and of Asia— 
See on ch. 16.6. mot able to resist the wisdom and the 
spirit by which he spake—What he said, and the power 
with which he spake it, were alike resistless. 11-14. 
blasphemous words against Moses—doubtless referring 
to the impending disappearance of the whole Mosai¢ 
system, and against God—This must refer to the su- 
preme dignity and authority which he claimed for Christ, 
as the head of that new economy which was so speedily 
to supersede the old (cf. ch. 7. 56, 59, 60), 15, as the face 
of an angel—a play of supernatural radiance attesting to 
all who beheld his countenance the divine calm of the 
spirit within. 3 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver, 1-60. DEFENCE AND MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN. In 
this long defence Stephen takes a much wider range, and 
goes less directly into the point raised by his accusers, 
than we should have expected. His object seems to haye 
been to show (1) that so far from disparaging, he deeply 
reverenced, and was intimately conversant with, the 
whole history of the ancient economy; and (2) that in re- 
sisting the erection of the Gospel kingdom they were but 
treading in their fathers’ footsteps, the whole history of 
their nation being little else than one continued misap- 
prehension of God's high designs towards fallen man and 
rebellion against them. 1-5. The God of glory—A mag- 
nificent appellation, fitted at the very outset to rivet the 
devout attention of his audience; denoting not that 
visible glory which attended many of the Divine mani- 
festations, but the glory of those manifestations them- 
selves, of which this was regarded by every Jew as the 
fundamental one, Itis the glory of absolutely free grace, 
appeared unto our father Abraham before he dwelt 
in Charran, and said, &c,—Though this first call is not 
expressly recorded in Genesis, it is clearly implied in 
Genesis 15,7 and Nehemiah 9.7; and the Jewish writers 
speak the same language, when his father was dead, 
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he removed into this land—Though Abraham was in 
Canaan before Terah’s death, his settlement in it as the 
land of promise is here said to be after it, as being in no 
way dependent on the family movement, but a transac- 
tion purely between Jehovah and Abraham himself. 6-— 
8. four hundred years—using round numbers, as in 
Genesis 15. 13, 16 (see on Galatians 3.17). after that shall 
they come forth, and serve me in this place—Here the 
‘promise to Abraham (Genesis 15, 16), and that to Moses 
(Exodus 3. 12), are combined; Stephen’s object being 
. Merely to give a rapid summary of the leading facts, 
the covenant of circumcision—i, ¢., the covenant of 
which circumcision was the token... and so—i. e., ac- 
cording to the terms of this covenant, on which Paul 
reasons (Galatians 3). the twelve patriarchs—so called 
as the founders of the twelve tribes of Israel, 9-16. the 
patriarchs, moved with envy, sold Joseph into Egypt, 
but God was with him—Here Stephen gives his first ex- 
ample of Israel's opposition to God's purposes, in spite of 
which and by means of which those purposes were accom- 
plished, threescore and fifteen souls—according to the 
Septuagint version of Genesis 46. 27, which Stephen fol- 
lows, including the five children and grandchildren of 
Joseph’s two sons. But when (rather ‘as’) the time of 
the promise—i. e., for its fulfilment. the people grew 
and multiplied in Egypt—For more than 200 years they 
amounted to no more than seventy-five souls; how pro- 
digious, then, must have been their multiplication during 
the latter two centuries, when 600,000 men, fit for war, 
besides women and children, left Egypt! 20-22. In 
which time—of deepest depression. Moses was born— 
the destined deliverer. exceeding fair—tit., ‘fair to God’ 
(Margin), or, perhaps, divinely ‘fair’ (see on Hebrews 11. 
23), mighty in word—Though defective in utterance 
(Exodus 4. 10), his recorded speeches fully bear out what is 
here said. and deed—Referring probably to unrecorded 
circumstances in his early life, If we are to believe Jo- 
SEPHUS, his ability was acknowledged ere he left Egypt. 
23-27. In verses 23, 30, and 36, the life of Moses is repre- 
sented as embracing three periods, of forty years each; 
the Jewish writers say the same; and though this is not 
expressly stated in the Old Testament, his age at death, 
120 years (Deuteronomy 34.7), agrees with it, itcameinto 
his heart to visit his brethren—his heart yearning with 
love to them as God’s chosen people, and heaving with 
the consciousness of a Divine vocation to set them free. 
avenged him that was oppressed, and smote the Egyp- 
tian—going farther in the heat of his indignation than 
he probably intended. For he supposed his brethren 
wrould have understood, &c.—and perhaps imagined 
this a suitable occasion for rousing and rallying them 
under him as their leader; thus anticipating his work, 
and so running unsent, but they understood not— 
Reckoning on a spirit in them congenial with his own, he 
had the mortification to find it far otherwise. This fur- 
nishes to Stephen another example of Jsrae!’s slowness to 
upprehend and fall inwith the Divine purposes of love. mext 
flay he showed himself unto them as they strove— 
Here, not an Israelite and an Egyptian, but two parties in 
Israelitself, are in collision with each other; Moses, grieved 
at the spectacle, interposes as a mediator; but his inter- 
ference, as unauthorized, is resented by the party in the 
wrong, whom Stephen identifies with the mass of the nation (v. 
85), just as Messiah’s own interposition had been spurned. 
28,29. Wilt thou kill me, as thou didst the Egyp- 
tian yesterday t—Moses had thought the deed unseen 
(Exodus 2,12), but it now appeared he was mistaken. 
Then fled Moses, &c.—for ‘‘when Pharaoh heard this 
thing he sought to slay Moses” (Exodus 2.15), 30-34. 
an angel of the Lord—Rather, ‘the Angel’ of the coy- 
enant, who immediately calls himself JeHovan (cf. v. 
38). 35-41. This Moses whom they refused, saying, 
Who made thee a ruler and a judge, &c.—Here, again, 
“the stone which the builders refused is made the head of the 
corner” (Psalm 118, 22), This is that Moses which said 
... Aprophet... him shall ye hear—This is quoted to 
remind his Moses-worshipping audience of the grand tes- 
timony of their faithful lawgiver, that himself was not the 
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VII. His Denunciation of his Judges, 
last and proper object of the Church's faith, but only @ humble 
precursor and small model of Him towhom their absolute sub- 
mission was due, im the Church—the collective body of 
God’s chosen people; hence used to denote the whole 
body of the faithful under the Gospel, or particular sec- 
tions of them, this is he that was in the Church in the 
wilderness, with the angel , ., and with our fathers 
—alike near to the Angel of the Covenant, from whom he 
received all the institutions of the ancient economy, and 
to the people, to whom he faithfully reported the living 
oracles and among whom he set up the prescribed imsti- 
tutions. By this high testimony to Moses, Stephen rebuts the 
main charge for which he was on trial. to whom our 
fathers would not obey, &c. Here he shows that the 
deepest dishonour done to Moses came from the nation that 
now professed the greatest jealousy for his honour. im their 
hearts turned back into Egypt—In this Stephen would 
have his hearers read the downward career on which they 
were themselves entering. 42-50. gave them up—judici- 
ally, as written in the book of the prophets — the 
twelve minor prophets, reckoned as one: the passage is 
from Amos 5.25, have ye offered to Me. , . sacrifices? 
The answer is, Yes, but as if ye did it not; for ‘neither did 
ye offer to Me only, nor always, nor with a perfect and 
willing heart. [BENGEX.)] Wea, ye took up the taber- 
nacle of Molech, &c. Two kinds of idolatry are charged 
upon the Israelites: that of the golden calf and that of the 
heavenly bodies; Molech and Remphan being deities, 
representing apparently the Divine powers ascribed to 
nature, under different aspects. carry you beyond Babe 
ylon—the well-known region of the captivity of Judah; 
while ‘‘ Damascus” is: used by the prophet (Amos 5, 27), 
whither the ten tribes were carried. Our fathers had 
the tabermacle of witmess in the wilderness— which 
aggravated the guilt of that idolatry in which they in- 
dulged, with the tokens of the Divine presence constantly 
in the midst of them. which our fathers that came in 
after—rather (Margin) ‘having received it by succession,’ 
i.e., the custody of the tabernacle from their ancestors, 
brought in with Jesus—or Joshua. into the possession 
—rather, ‘at the taking possession of [the territory of] the 
Gentiles.’ unto the days of David—for till then Jerusa- 
lem continued in the hands of the Jebusites. But Sto- 
phen’s object in mentioning David is to hasten from the 
tabernacle which he set up, to the temple which his son 
built, in Jerusalem; and this only to show, from their 
own Scriptures (Isaiah 66, 1, 2), that even that temple, mag- 
nificent though it was, was not the proper resting-place of 
Jehovah upon earth; as his audience and the nations had 
all along been prone to imagine, (What thatresting-place 
was, even “the contrite heart, that trembleth at God’s word,”_ 
he leaves to be gathered from the prophet referred to.) 
51-53. Ye stiffmecked ... ye do always resist the Moly. 
Ghost, &c. It has been thought that symptoms of impa- 
tience and irritation in the audience induced Stephen to 
cut short his historical sketch. But as little farther light 
could have been thrown upon Israel's obstinacy from 
subsequent periods of the national history on the testi- 
mony of their own Scriptures, we should view this as the 
summing up, the brief import of the whole Israefitish his- 
tory—grossness of heart, spiritual deafness, continuous resist- 
ance of the Holy Ghost, down to the very council before whom 
Stephen was pleading. Which of, &.—Deadly hostility te 
the messengers of God, whose high office it was to tell of 
“the Righteous One,” that well-known prophetic title of 
Messiah (Isaiah 53.11; Jeremiah 23. 6, &c.), and this con- 
summated by the betrayal and murder of Messiah ITimself, on 
the part of those now sitting in judgment on the speaker, 
are the still darker features of the national character de- 
picted in these withering words. who have received 
the law by the disposition (‘at the appointment’ or 
‘ordination,’ i.e., by the ministry) of angels, and have 
not kept it—This closing word is designed to shut up 
those idolizers of the law under the guilt of high disobe- 
dience to it, aggravated by the august manner in which 
they had received it, 54-56. When they heard this, 
they were cut to the heart, &c.—If they could have an. 
swered him, how different would haye been their temper 








Stephen Stoned to Death by the People. ACTS 
of mind! Buthe, being full of the Holy Ghost, looked 
up steadfastly into heaven, and saw the glory of God 
~Ye who can transfer to canvas such scenes as these, in 
which the rage of hell grins horribly from men, as they 
sit condemned by a frail prisoner of their own, and see 
heaven beaming from his countenance and opening full 
upon his view—I envy you, for I find no words to paint 
what, in the majesty of the Divine text, is here so simply 
told. ‘But how could Stephen, in the council-chamber, 
see heaven at all? Isuppose this question never occurred 
but to critics of narrow soul, one of whom [MEYER] con- 
jectures that he sawit through the window! and another, 
of better mould, that the scene lay in one of the courts of 
the temple.’ [AnrorpD.] As the sight was witnessed by 
Stephen alone, the opened heavens are to be viewed as 
revealed to his bright beaming spirit. and Jesus stand- 
ing on the right hand of God—Why “ standing,” and not 
sitting, the posture in which the glorified Saviour is else- 
where represented? Clearly, to express the eager interest 
with which He watched from the skies the scene in that 
council-chamber, and the full tide of His Spirit which he 
was at that moment engaged in pouring into the heart of 
his heroical witness, till it beamed in radiauce from his 
very countenance, Isee... the Son of man standing, 
&e.—This is the only time that our Lord is by human lips 
ealled THE SON OF MAN after his ascension (Revelation 1. 
18; 14.14 are not instances). And why here? Stephen, 
full of the Holy Ghost, speaking now not of himself at all 
(v. 55), but entirely by the Spirit, is led to repeat the very 
words in which Jesus Himself, before this same council, had 
foretold His glorification (Matthew 26, 64), assuring them 
that that exaltation of the Son oF MAN which they should 
hereafter witness to their dismay, was already begun 
and actual. [ALFoRD.] 57,58. Then they cried out and 
ran upon him with one accord, &c.—To men of their 
mould and in their temper, Stephen’s last seraphic words 
could but bring matters to extremities, though that only 
revealed the diabolical spirit which they breathed. east 
him out of the city—according to Leviticus 24.14; Num- 
bers 15. 35; 1 Kings 21.13; and see Hebrews 13.12. and 
stoned—‘ proceeded to stone’ him. The actual stoning is 
recorded in next verse. and the witnesses—whose hands 
were to be first upon the criminal (Deuteronomy 17.7), 
laid down their clothes—their loose outer garments, to 
have them taken charge of. at a young man’s feet 
whose name was Saul — How thriJling is this our first 
introduction to one to whom Christianity—whether as 
developed in the New Testament or as established in the 
world—owes more perhaps than to all the other apostles 
together! Here he is, having perhaps already a seat in 
the Sanhedrim, some 30 years of age, in the thick of this 


tumultuous murder of a distinguished witness for Christ, - 


not only “consenting unto his death” (ch. 8. 1), but 
doing his own part of the dark deed. 59, 60. calling 
upon [God] and saying, Lord Jesus, &c.—An unhappy 
supplement of our translators is the word “ God” here; 
as if, while addressing the Son, he was really calling 
upon the Father. The sense is perfectly clear without 
any supplement at all—‘‘calling upon (invoking) and 
saying, Lord Jesus;’’ Christ being the Person directly 
invoked and addressed by name (ef. ch. 9. 14). Even 
GrRotTius, Dr WrErTE, MEYER, &c., admit this, adding 
several other examples of direct prayer to Christ; and 
Purny, in his well-known letter to the Emperor Trajan 
(A. D. 110 or 111), says it was part of the regular Christian 
service to sing, in alternate strains, a hymn to Christ as 
God. Lord Jesus, receive my spirit—In presenting to 
Jesus the identical prayer which Himself had on the 
cross offered to His Father, Stephen rendérs to his glori- 
fied Lord absolute divine worship, in the most sublime 
form, and at the most solemn moment of his life. In this 
commitment of his spirit to Jesus, Paul afterwards fol- 
lowed his footsteps with a calm, exultant confidence that 
with Him it was safe for eternity (2 Timothy 1. 12), cried 
with a loud voice—with something of the gathered en- 
ergy of his dying Lord (see on John 19, 16-30, p. 86 [1] 
second column from middle). Lord—i, e., Jesus, beyond 
doubt, whom he had just before addressed as Lord, lay 


VIII. Success of Philip’s Preaching in Samaria, 
not this sin to their charge—Comparing this with nearly 
the same prayer of his dying Lord, it will be seen how 
very richly this martyr of Jesus had drunk into his 
Master's spirit, in its divinest form. he fell asleep—never 
said of the death of Christ. See on 1 Thessalonians 4, 14, 
How bright the record of this first martyrdom for Christ, 
amidst all the darkness of its perpetrators ; and how many 
have been cheered by it to like faithfulness even unto 
death! : 


CHAPTER. VIII. 


Ver. 1-4. PERSECUTION CONTINUED, IN WHICH SAUL 
TAKES A PROMINENT PART—HOW OVERRULED FOR GooD— 
1, Saul was consenting unto his death—The word ex- 
presses hearty approval, they were all scattered abroad 
—all the leading Christians, particularly the preachers, 
agreeably to their Lord’s injunctions (Matthew 10. 23), 
though many doubtless remained, and others (as appears 
by ch. 9. 26-30) soon returned, except the apostles—who 
remained, not certainly as being less exposed to danger, 
but, at whatever risk, to watch over the infant cause 
where it was most needful tocherishit. 2. and devout 
men—pious Jews, probably, impressed with admiration 
for Stephen and secretly inclined to Christianity, but not 
yet openly declared. 3. Saul... entering into every 
house—like an inquisitor, [BENGEL.] haling men and 
women, &c. See his own affecting confessions afterwards 
(ch, 22, 4; 26. 9, 10; 1 Corinthians 15. 9; Galatians 1. 13; 
Philemon 3. 6; 1 Timothy 1. 13), They that were scat- 
tered abroad went everywhere preaching. Though 
solemnly enjoined to do this (Luke 24. 47; ch. 1. 8), they 
would probably have lingered at Jerusalem, but for this 
besom of persecution which swept them out. How often 
has the rage of Christ’s enemies thus “turned out rather 
unto the furtherance of the Gospel” (see Philippians 1, 
12, 13). 

5-25, SUCCESS OF PHILIP’S PREACHING IN SAMARIA— 
CASE OF Simon MAaus. 5. Then Philip—not the apostle 
of that name, as was by some of the fathers supposed; 
for besides that the apostles remained at Jerusalem, they 
would in that case have had no occasion to send a deputa- 
tion of their own number to lay their hands on the bap- 
tized disciples. [GRoTIUS.] It was the deacon of that 
name, who comes next after Stephen in the catalogue of 
the seven, probably as being the next most prominent, 
The persecution may have been directed especially against 
Stephen’s colleagues. [MEYER.] the city of Samaria— 
or ‘a city of Samaria;’ but the former seems more likely. 
‘It furnished the bridge between Jerusalem and the 
world.’ [BAUMGARTEN.] 6-8. the people with one ac- 
cord gave heed to... Philip—the way being prepared 
perhaps by the fruits of our Lord's sojourn, as Himself 
seems to intimate (see on John 4, 31-38; p. 72,+ second 
column). But ‘we may mark the providence of God in 
sending a “Grecian,’”’ or a Hellenistic Jew, to a people 
who from national antipathy would have been unlikely 
to attend to a native of Judea.’ [WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
SON,] great joy in that city—over the change wrought 
on it by the Gospel, as well as the’ cures which attested 
its Divine character, 9-13. used sorcery—magical arts, 
some great one... the great power of God—a sort of 
incarnation of Divinity. To whom all gave heed... 
beeause of long time he had bewitched them—This, 
coupled with the rapidity with which they deserted him 
and attached themselves to Philip, shows the ripeness of 
Samaria for some religious change. were baptized, both 
men and women—The detection of Simon’s frauds help- 
ing to extend and deepen the effects of Philip’s preaching. 
Then Simon himself believed also—Left without fol- 
lowers, he thinks it best to join the man who had fairly 
outstripped him, not without a touch of real conviction, 
and... was baptized—What a light does this throw on 
what is called Baptismal Regeneration! he continued 
with Philip—was in constant attendance upon’ him, 
14-17. the apostles . , . sent Peter and John—showing 
that they regarded Peter as no more than their own equal, 
prayed ,.. they might receive the Holy Ghost. for 
only they were baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
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Philip Sent by an Angel ACTS 
—As the baptism of adults presupposed “the renewing 
of the Holy Ghost” (Titus 3. 5-7; 1 Corinthians 12. 13), of 
which the profession of faith had to be taken for evidence, 
this communication of the Holy Ghost by the laying on 
of the apostles’ hands was clearly a superadded thing; 
and as it was only oceasional, so it was invariably attended 
with miraculous manifestations (see ch. 10. 44, where it fol- 
lowed Peter’s preaching; and ch. 19. 1-7, where, as here, it 
followed the laying on of hands). In the present case an 
important object was served by it—‘the sudden appear- 
ance of a body of baptized disciples in Samaria, by the 
agency of one who was not an apostle, requiring the 
presence and power of apostles to perform their special 
part as the divinely appointed founders of the Church.’ 
[AtrorpD.] Beautiful, too, was the spectacle exhibited of 
Jew and Samaritan one in Christ, 18-24. offered them 
money—Hence the term Simony, to denote trafficking in 
sacred things, but chiefly the purchase of ecclesiastical 
offices, that on whomsoever I lay hands he may re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost—Spiritual ambition here shows itself 
the key to this wretched man's character. Thy money 
perish with thee—g. d., ‘Accursed be thou and thy money 
with thee.’ It is the language of mingled horror and in- 
dignation, not unlike our Lord's rebuke of Peter himself 
(Matthew 16, 23). thou hast neither part nor lot... 
thy heart is not right, &¢c,—This is the fidelity of a min- 
ister of Christ to one deceiving himself in a very awful 
manner, Repent... pray... if perhaps the thought 
of thine heart may be forgiven—this expression of 
doubt being designed to impress upon him the greatness 
of his sin, and the need ofalarm on his part. in the gall 
of bitterness and... bond of iniquity — Expressing 
both the awfuiness of his condition and the eaptivity to 
itin which he was held. Pray ye to the Lord for me— 
Peter bad urged him to pray for himself: he asks those 
wonder-working men to do it for him; having no confi- 
dence in the prayer of faith, but thinking that those men 
possessed some peculiar interest with heaven, that none 
of those things come upon me—not that the thought of 
his wicked heart might be forgiven him, but only that the 
evils threatened might be averted from him. While this 
throws great light on Peter’s view of his melancholy case, 
it shows that Christianity, as something divine, still re- 
tainedits hold of him. (Tradition represents him as turn- 
ing out a great heresiarch, mingling Oriental or Grecian 
philosophy with some elements of Christianity.) 25. and 
they (Peter and John), when they had preached (in 
the city where Philip’s labours had been so richly blessed). 
returned .... and preached in many villages of the 
Samaritans—embracing the opportunity of their journey 
back to Jerusalem to fulfil their Lord’s commission to the 
whole region of Samaria (ch. 1. 8). 

2640, THE ETHIOPIAN EuNucH. ‘ With this narrative 
of the progress of the Gospel among the Samaritans is 
connected another which points to the diffusion of the 
doctrine of the Cross among the remotest nations. The 
simplicity of the chamberlain of Meroe forms a remarka- 
bie contrast with the craftof the magician just described.’ 
(OLSHAUSEN.] 26-28. the angel of the Lord—rather, ‘an 
angel.’ go south, the way that goeth down from Je- 
rusalem to Gaza—There was such a road, across Mount 
Hebron, which Philip might take without going to Jeru- 
salem (as VON RAUMER’S “ Palestina’ shows), which 
is desert—i. e., the way; not Gaza itself, which was the 
southernmost city of Palestine, in the territory of the an- 
cient Philistines. To go from a:city, where his hands had 
been full of work, so far away-on a desert road, could not 
but be staggering to the faith of Philip, especially as he 
was kept in ignorance of the object of the journey. But 
like Paul, he ‘‘was not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision;” and like Abram, “he went out not knowing 
whither he went” (ch. 26.19; Hebrews 11. 8). a man of 
Ethiopia—Upper Egypt, Meroe. an eunuch of great 
authority—Eunuchs were generally employed for confi- 
dential offices in the East, and to some extent are still. 
Candace—the family name of the queens of Upper Egypt, 
like Pharaoh, Cesar, &c. (as appears from classic authors), 
had come to Jerusalem to worship—i.e.; to keep the 
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by a 
to Baptize the Ethiopian Eunuch. 
recent feast of Pentecost, as ‘a Gentile proselyte to the 
Jewish faith, (See Isaiah 56. 3-8, and John 12, 20,) was 
returning—Having come so far, he not only stayed out 
the days of the festival, but prolonged his stay till now. 
It says much for his fidelity and value to his royal mis- 
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tress that he had such liberty. But the faith in Jehovah 
and love of his worship and word, with which he was 
imbued, sufficiently explain this, and sitting im his 
chariot, read Esaias—Not contented with the statutory 
services in which he had joined, he beguiles the tedium 
of the journey homeward by reading the Scriptures, But 
this is not all; for as Philip “heard him read the prophet 
Esaias,’? he must have been reading aloud and not (as is 
eustomary still in the East) so as merely to be audible, 
but in a louder voice than he would naturally have used 
if intent on his own benefit only: evidently therefore he 
was reading to his charioteer. 29-31. the Spirit satd—by 
an unmistakable voice within, as ch. 10.19; 16.6,7. go 
near and join this chariot—This would reveal to Philip 
the hitherto unknown object of his journey, and encour- 
age him to expect something. Understandest what 
thou readest !—To one so engaged this would be deemed 
no rude question, while the eager appearance of the 
speaker, and the question itself, would indicate a readi- 
ness to supply any want of insight that might be felt, 
How can I, except some man guide me t—Beautiful ex- 
pression at once of humility and docility; the invitation 
to Philip which immediately followed, to “come up and 
sit with him,” being but the natural expression of this, 
32, 33. The place ... was this, He was led as a lamb, 
&¢e.—One cannot but wonder that this, of all predictions 
of Messiah’s sufferings in the Old Testament the most 
striking, should have been that which the eunuch was 
-reading before Philip joined him, He could hardly miss 
to have heard at Jerusalem of the sufferings and death of 
Jesus, and of the existence of a continually-increasing 
party who acknowledged him to be the Messiah. But his 
question to Philip, whether the prophet in this passage 
meant himself or some other man, clearly shows that he 
had not the least idea of any connection between this 
prediction and those facts, 34-38. And the eunuch an-= 
swered, I pray thee, &c.—The respect with which he 
here addresses Philip was prompted by his reverence for 
one whom he perceived to be his superior in Divine 
things; his own worldly position sinking before this, 
Then Philip opened his mouth—See on Matthew 5. 2. 
began at the same scripture—founding on it as his text. 
preached unto him Jesus—showing Him to be the 
glorious Burden of this wonderful prediction, and inter- 
preting it in the light of the facts of His history, See, 
here is water—more simply, ‘Behold water!’ as if al- 
ready, his mind filled with light and his soul set free, he 
was eagerly looking out for the first water in which he 
might seal his reception of the truth and be enrolled 
among the visible disciples of the Lord Jesus. what 
doth hinder me to be kaptized !—Philip had probably 
told him that this was the ordained sign and seal of dis- 
cipleship, but the eunuch’s question was likely the first 
proposal of its application in this ease. (Verse 37 is want- 
ing in the principal MSS. and most venerable versions 
of the New Testament. It seems to have been added 
from the formularies for baptism which came into cur- 
rent use.) they went down both into the water, and 
he baptized him, &c.—probably laving the water upon 
him, though the precise mode is neither certain nor of 
any consequence. 39, 40. the Spirit of the Lord caught 
away Philip—To deny [as MEYER, OLSHAUSEN, BLOoM- 
FIELD] the miraculous nature of Philip’s disappearance, 
is vain. Itstands out on the face of the words, as just a 
repetition of what we read of the ancient prophets, in 1 
Kings 18. 12; 2 Kings 2.16. And the seme word (as BEy- 
GEL remarks) is employed to express a similar idea in 2 
Corinthians 12, 2,4; 1 Thessalonians 4.17. the eunuch 
saw him no more—nor, perhaps, for’very Jcy, cared to 
see him, [BENGEL.] and he went on his way rejoicing 
—He had found Christ, and the key to the Scriptures; his 
soul was set free, and his discipleship sealed; he had lost 
his teacher, but gained what was infinitely better: He 
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Snul, yoing towards Damascus, ACTS 
felt himself a new man, and “his joy was full.” Tradi« 

tion says he was the first preacher of the Gospel in Ethi- 

opia; and how, indeed, could he choose but “tell what 

the Lord had done for his soul?” Yet there is no cer 

tainty as to any historical connection between his la- 

bours and the introduction of Christianity into that. 
country, Philip was found-—g, d., ‘found himself,’ 

‘made his appearance;’ ah expression confirming the 

miraculous manner of his transportation. at Azotus— 

the ancient Ashdod. preached in all the cities—along 

the coast, proceeding northward. till he came to Cresa- 

rea—fifty-five miles north-west of Jerusalem, on the Med- 

iterranean, just south of Mount Carmel; and so named 

by Herod, who rebuilt it, in honor of Cesar Augustus, 

Henceforth we lose sight of zealous and honoured Philip, 

as by and by we shall lose sight even of Peter. As the 

chariot of the Gospel rolls on, other agents are raised up, 

each suited to hiswork. But ‘the thatsoweth and he that 

reapeth shall rejoice together.” (See on John 4, 31-38.) 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-25. CONVERSION OF SAUL, AND BEGINNINGS OF 
HIS MINistry. 1. Saul, yet breathing threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of the Lord, &c,— 
The emphatic “yet” is intended to note the remarkable 
fact, that up to this moment his blind persecuting rage 
against the disciples of the Lord burned as fiercely as 
ever. (In the teeth of this, NEANDER and OLSHAUSEN 
picture him ‘deeply impressed with Stephen’s joyful 
faith, remembering passages of the Old ‘Testament. con- 
firmatory of the Messiahship of.Jesus, and experiencing 
such a violent struggle as would inwardly prepare the way 
for the designs of God towards him. Is not dislike, if not 
unconscious disbelief, of sudden conversion at the bottom 
of this?) The word “slaughter” here points to cruelties 
not yet recorded, but the particulars of which are supplied 
by himself nearly thirty years afterwards: “And I perse- 
ented this way unto the death” (ch. 22. 4); “and when they 
were put to death, I gave my voice (‘vote’) against them, 
And I punished them oft in every synagogue, and com- 
pelled them to (‘did my utmost to make them’) blaspheme; 
and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange (‘ foreign’) cities” (ch. 26. 10,11), All 
this was before his present journey. 2. desired letters—of 
authorization—to Damascus—the capital of Syria and the 
great highway between eastern and western Asia, about 
130 miles north-east of Jerusalem; the most ancient city 
perhaps in the world, and ‘lying in the centre of a ver- 
dant and inexhaustible paradise? It abounded (as ap- 
pears from JOSEPHUS, Wars, II. 20, 2) with Jews, and with 
Gentile proselytes to the Jewish faith. Thither the Gos- 
pel had penetrated; and Saul, flushed with past suc- 
cesses, undertakes tocrush itout, that if he found any 
of that way, whether men or women—Thrice are women 
specified as objects of his cruelty, as an aggravated fea- 
ture of it (ch. 8.3; 22.4; and here) 3. he came near 
Damaseus—so ch, 22, 6. Tradition points to a bridge 
near the city as the spot referred to, Events which are 
the turning points in one’s history so imprint themselves 
upon the memory, that circumstances the most trifling in 
themselves acquire by connection with them something 
of their importance, and are recalled with inexpressible 
interest. suddenly—at what time of day, itis not said; 
for artless simplicity reigns here. But he himself em- 
phatically states,in one of his narratives, that it was 
“about noon” (ch, 22.6), and in the other, ‘at mid-day” 
(ch. 26, 13), when there could be no deception, there 
shined round about him a light from heaven—‘“a 
great light’’ (he himself says) “above the brightness of 
the sun,” then shining in its full strength, 4-6. he fell 
to the earth—and his companions with him (ch. 26, 14), 
who “saw the light’’ (ch, 22. 9)—and heard a voice say= 
ing unto him—“in the Hebrew tongue” (ch. 26, 14)—-Saul, 
Saul—a reduplication full of tenderness, [DE WETTE.] 
Though his name was soon changed into “ Paul,” we find 
him,in both his own narratives of the scene, after the 
lapse of so many years, retaining the original form, as not 


TX. iz Stricken Down to the Earth. 
daring tu alter, in the smallest tittle, the overpowering 
Words addressed to him, why persecutest thou met— 
No language can express the affecting character of this 
question, addressed from the right hand of the Majesty 
on high to a poor, infuriated, persecuting mortal. (See 
Matthew 25. 45,and on that whole judgment scene.) Who 
art thou, Lordt—‘Jesus knew Saul ere Saul knew 
Jesus,’ [BENGEL.] The term ‘‘ Lord” here is an indefin- 
ite term of respect for some unknown but august speaker, 
That Saul saw as well as heard this glorious Speaker, is 
expressly said by Ananias (v. 17; 22. 14), by Barnabas (ch. 
9. 27),and by himself (ch, 26, 16); and in claiming apostle- 
ship, he explicitly states that he had “ seen the Lora” (1 
Corinthians 9, 1; 15. 8), which can refer only to this scene. 
Iam Jesus whom thou persecutest—The “I” and 
“thou” here are touchingly emphatic in the original; 
while the term ‘‘ Jesus” is purposely chosen, to convey to 
bim the thrilling information that the hated name 
which he sought to hunt down—‘‘the Nazarene,” as it is 
in ch, 22.8—was now speaking to him from the skies, 
“crowned with glory and honour” (see ch. 26.9). Itis hard 
for thee to kick agaimst the pricks. And he, treme 
bling and astonished, said, Lord, what wilt thou 
have me todo? And the Lord said—(The most ancient 
MSS. and versions of the New Testament want all these 
words here; but they occur in ch. 26.14 and ch. 22. 10, 
from which they appear to have been inserted here.) 
The metaphor of an ox, only driving the goad deeper by 
kicking against it, is a classic one, and here forcibly ex- 
presses, not only the vanity of all his measures for crush- 
ing the Gospel, but the deeper wound which every such 
effort inflicted upon himself. The question, ‘What shall 
I do, Lord?” or, ‘* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
indicates a state of mind singularly interesting (see on 
ch, 2.37), Its elements seem to be these: (1.) Resistless 
conviction that “ Jesus whom he persecuted,” now speak- 
ing to him,-was “Christ the Lord,”’ See on Galatians 1, 15, 
16. (2.) As a consequence of this, that not only all his re- 
ligious views, but his whole religious character, had been 
an entire mistake; that he was up to that moment funda- 
mentally and wholly wrong. (3.) That though his whole 
future was now a blank, he had absolute confidence in 
Him who had so tenderly arrested him jn his blind 
career, and was ready both to take in all His teaching, 
and to carry out all His directions (see more on »v, 9), 
Arise, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee, 
&e.—See on ch, 8, 26-28. 7%. the men... stood speech- 
less—This may mean merely that they ‘remained so; 
but if the standing posture be intended, we have only to 
suppose that though at first they “‘all fell to the earth” 
(ch, 26, 14), they arose of their own accord while Saul yet 
lay prostrate, hearing a (rather ‘ the’) voice—Paul him- 
self says they ‘heard not the voice of Him that spake to 
him” (ch. 22.9), But just as “the people that stood by 
heard” the voice that saluted our Lord with recorded 
words of consolation and assurance, and yet heard not the 
articulate words, but thought “it thundered” or that 
some “angel spake to Him” (John 12, 28, 29)—so these men 
heard the voice that spake to Saul, but heard not the artie- 
ulate words. Apparent discrepancies like these, in the 
different narratives of the same scene in one and the 
same book of Acts, furnish the strongest confirmation 
both of the facts themselves and of the book which re- 
cords them, Saul arose ,... and when his eyes were 
opened, he saw ho man—after beholding the Lord, since 
he “could not see for the glory of that light” (ch, 22,11), he 
had involuntarily closed-his eyes to protect them from the 
glare; and on opening them again he found his vision 
gone, ‘It is not said, however, that he was blind, for 
it was no punishment.’ [BENGEL.] 9. And he was 
three days without sight, and neither did eat nor 
dvink—. e., according to the Hebrew mode of computa- 
tion: he took no food during the remainder of that day, 
the entire day following, and so much of the subsequent 
day as elapsed before the visit of Ananias. Such a period 
of entire abstinence from food, in that state of mental rb- 
sorption and revolution into which he had been so snid- 
denly thrown, is in perfect harmony with known laws 
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Saul is Called to the Apostleship. 


and numerous facts. But what three days must those 
nave been! ‘Only one other space of three days’ dura- 
tion can be mentioned of equal importance in the his- 
tory of the world.’ [Hows.] Since Jesus had been re- 
vealed not only to his eyes but to his soul (see on Galatians 
1, 15, 16), the double conviction must have immediately 
flashed upon him, that his whole reading of the Old 
Testament hitherto had been wrong, and that the system 
of legal righteousness in which he had, up to that mo- 
ment, rested and prided himself was false and fatal. 
What materials these for spiritual exercise during those 
three days of total darkness, fasting, and solitude! On 
the one hand, what self-condemnation, what anguish, 
what death of legal hope, what difficulty in believing 
that in such a case there could be hope at all; on the 
other hand, what heart-breaking admiration of the grace 
that had “pulled him out of the fire,’ what resistless 
_ conviction that there must be a purpose of love in it, and 
what tender expectation of being yet honoured, as a 
chosen vessel, to declare what the Lord had done for his 
soul, and spread abroad the savour of that Name which he 
had so wickedly, though ignorantly, sought to destroy— 
must have struggled in his breast during those memor- 
able days! Is it too much to say that all that profound 
insight into the Old Testament, that comprehensive grasp 
of the principles of the Divine economy, that penetrating 
. spirituality, that vivid apprehension of man’s:lost state, 
and those glowing views of the perfection and glory of 
the Divine remedy, that beautiful ideal of the loftiness 
and the lowliness of the Christian character, that large 
philanthropy and burning zeal to spend and be spent 
through all his future life’ for Christ, which distin- 
guish the writings of this chiefest of the apostles and 
greatest of men, were all quickened into life during 
those three successive days? 10-16. a certain disciple 

.. hamed Amanias—See on ch, 22.12. to him said the 
Lord—i., e., JESUS. See v, 13, 14, 17. go into, the street 
... called Straight—There is still a street of this name 
in Damascus, about half a mile in length, running from 
east to west through the city. [MAUNDRELL,] and in- 
quire in the house of Judas for one called Saul of 
Tarsus—There is something touching in the minuteness of 
these directions, Tarsus was the capital of the province of 
Cilicia, lying along the north-east coast of the Mediterra- 
nean. It was situated on the river Cydnus, was a ‘large 
and populous city’ (says XENOPHON, and see ch, 21. 39), 
and under the Romans had the privilege of self-govern- 
ment, behold, he prayeth—“ breathing out’ no longer 
“threatenings and slaughter,” but struggling desires after 
light and lifein the Persecuted One. Beautiful note of 
encouragement as to the frame in which Ananias would 
find the persecutor! And hath seen in a vision a man 
named Ananias, &c, Thus, as in the case of Cornelius 
and Peter afterwards, there was a mutual preparation of 
each for each. But we have no account of the vision 
which Saul had of Ananias coming into him and putting 
his hands upon him for the restoration of his sight, save 
this interesting allusion toit in the vision which Ananias 
himself had, Ananias answered, Lord, I have heard 
by many of this man, &c,—‘ The objections of Ananias, 
and the removal of them by the Lord, display in a very 


touching manner the childlike relation of the believing .- 


soul to its Redeemer, The Saviour speaks with Ananias 
as a man does with his friend,’ [OLSHAUSEN.] how much 
evil he hath done to thy saints — Thy: saints,” says 
Ananias to Christ; therefore Christis God. [BENGEL.] So, 
in the very next verse, Ananias describes the disciples as 
“those that called on Christ's name,’ See on ch. 7. 59, 60; 
and ef. 1 Corinthians 1, 2, here he hath authority, &¢c.— 
So that the terror not only of the great persecutor’s name, 
but of this commission to Damascus, had travelled before 
him from the capital to the doomed spot, Go thy way— 
Doas thon art bidden, without gainsaying, heis a chosen 
vessel—a word often used by Paul in illustrating God's 
sovereignty in election (Romans 9, 21-23; 2 Corinthians 4, 
7; 2 Timothy 2, 20,21. [ALForp.] Cf. Zechariah 3,2), I will 
show him—(see ch, 20, 23, 24; 21, 11), how great things he 
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must suffer for my name—q. d., ‘Much he has done 
against that Name; but now, when I show him what great 
things he must suffer for that Name, he shall count it 
his honour and privilege, 17-19. Amanias went his 
Way, and putting his hands on him, said, Brother 
Saul—How beautifully child-like is the obedience of An- 
anias to *‘ the heavenly vision ’ the Lord, even Jesus— 
This clearly shows in what sense the term “ Lord” is used 
in this book. It is Jesus that is meant, as almost invyari- 
ably in the Epistles also. who appeared unto thee in 
the way—This knowledge by an inhabitant of Damascus 
ot what had happened to Saul before entering it, would 
show him at once that this was the man whom Jesus had 
already prepared him to expect, and be filled with the 
Holy Ghost—which Ananias probably, without any ex- 
press instructions on that subject, took it for granted 
would descend upon him; and not necessarily after his 
baptism [BAUMGARTEN, WEBSTER and WILKINSON]}—for 
Cornelius and his company received it before theirs (ch, 
10. 4448)—but perhaps immediately after the recovery of 
his sight by the laying on of Ananias’ hands. there fell 
from his eyes as it were scales—‘This shows that the 
blindness as well as the cure was supernatural. Sub- 
stances like scales would not form naturally in so shorta 
time.’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] And the medical pre- 
cision of Luke’s language here is to be noted. was bap- 
tized—as directed by Ananias (ch. 22. 16). when he had 
received meat he was strengthened—for the exhaustion 
oceasioned by his three days’ fast would not be tie less 
real, though unfelt during his struggles. See on Matthew 
4.2. then was Saul certain days with the disciples at 
Damascus—making their acquaintance, in another way 
than either he or they had anticipated, and regaining his 
tone by the fellowship of the saints; but not certainly in 
order to learn from them what he was to teach, which he 
expressly disavows (Galatians 1, 12, 16), 20-22, preached 
Christ... that he is the Son of God—vrather, ‘ preached 
Jesus,’ according to all the most ancient MSS. and ver- 
sions of the New Testament (so v.21, “‘all that call on this 
name,” i. e., Jesus; and v, 22, “ proving that this” Jesus “is 
very Christ’’), 23. And after many days were fulfilled, 
the Jews took counsel to kill him—Had we no other 
record than this, we should have supposed that what is here 
related took place while Saul continued at Damascus after his 
baptism, But in Galatians 1. 17, 18 we learn from Paul him- 
self that he ‘went into Arabia, and returmed again unto Da- 
mascus,” and that from the time of his first visit to the close of 
his second, both of which appear to have been short, a period 
of three years elapsed; either three full years, or one full 
year and part of two,others, See on Galatians 1, 16-18, 
That such a blank should occur in the Acts, and be filled 
up in Galatians, is not more remarkable than that the 
flight of the Holy Family into Egypt, their stay there, 
and their return thence, recorded only by Matthew, 
should be so entirely passed over by Luke, that if we had 
only his Gospel, we should have supposed that they 
returned to Nazareth immediately after the presentation 
in the temple. (Indeed in one of his narratives, ch. 22, 16, 
17, Paul himself takes no notice of this period.) But 
wherefore this journey ? Perhaps (1,) because he felta period 


‘of repose and partial seclusion to be needful to his spirit, 


after the violence of the change and the excitement of 
his new occupation, (2.) To prevent the rising storm 
which was gathering against him from coming too soon 
to a head. (3.) To exercise his ministry in the Jewish 
synagogues, as opportunity afforded. On his return, 
refreshed and strengthened in spirit, he immediately 
resumed his ministry, but.soon to the imminent hazard 
of his life, 24, 25. they watched the gates night and 
day to kill him—tThe full extent of his danger appears 
only from his own account (2 Corinthians 11, 82): “In 
Damascus, the governor under Aretas the king kept the 
city of the Damascenes with a garrison, desirous to ap- 
prehend me;” the exasperated Jews having obtained from 
the governor a military force, the more surely to compass 
his destruction, Them the disciples... by night let 
him down (“through a window,” 2 Corinthians 11, 33) by 
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es wall—Such overhanging windows in the walls of 

tern cities were common, and are to be seen in Da- 
mascus to this day, F 
_ 26-31. SAUL’s First VisiTr TO JERUSALEM AFTER HIS 
CONVERSION. 26. And when Saul was come to Jeru= 
salem—‘“ three years after’ his conversion, and partic- 
ularly “to see Peter,’ Galatians 1. 18; no doubt because he 
was the leading apostle, and to communicate to him the 
prescribed sphere of his labours, specially to ‘the Gen- 
tiles,” he assayed to join himself to the disciples— 
simply as one of them, leaving his apostolic commission 
to manifest itself. they were afraid of him, &c.—know- 
ing him only as a persecutor of the faith; the rumour of 
his conversion, if it ever was cordially believed, passing 
away during his long absence in Arabia, and the news of 
his subsequent labours in Damascus perhaps not having 
reached them. 27. But Barnabas... brought him to 
the apostles—i. c., to Peter and James; for ‘other of the 
apostles saw I none,”’ says he fourteen years after. Gala- 
tians 1. 18,19. Probably none of the other apostles were 
there at the time (ch. 4.36). Barnabas being of Cyprus, 
which was within a few hours’ sail of Cilicia, and 
annexed to it as a Roman province, and Saul and he 
being Hellenistic Jews and eminent in their respective 
loealities, they may very well have been acquainted with 
each other before this. [Hows.] What is here’ said of 
Barnabas is in fine consistency with the “ goodness” 
ascribed to him (ch. 1], 24),and with the name ‘Son of 
Consolation,’’ given him by the apostles (ch, 4.36); and 
after Peter and James were satisfied, the disciples gen- 
erally would at once receive him. how he had seen the 
Lord ,., and he (i. e., the Lord) had spoken to him— 
i, e., how he had received his commission direct from the 
Lord himself. 28, 29. And he was with them, coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem—for fifteen days, lodg- 
ing with Peter (Galatians 1.18). disputed with the Gre- 
cians—See on ch. 6, 1; addressing himself specially to 
them, perhaps, as being of his own class, and that against 
which he had in the days of his ignorance been the fier- 
cest. they went about to slay him—Thus was he made to 
feel, throughout his whole course, what he himself had 
made others so cruelly to feel, the cost of discipleship, 30. 
they brought him down to Ceesarea—on the coast (see 
on ch. 8.40); accompanying him thus far, But Paul had 
another reason than his own apprehension for quitting 
Jerusalem sosoon, ‘t While he was praying in the tem- 
ple, he was ina trance,’ and received express injunctions 
to this effect. See on ch. 22.17, &c. and sent him forth 
to Tarsus—In Galatians 1. 21 he himself says of this jour- 
ney, that he ‘‘came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia ;” 
from which it is natural toinfer that instead of sailing di- 
rect for Tarsus, he landed at Seleucia, travelled thence to 
Antioch, and penetrated from this northward into Cilicia, 
ending his journey at Tarsus, As this was his first visit 
to his native city since his conversion, so it is not certain 
that he ever was there again. See on ch. 11.25, 26. Now 
it probably was that he became the instrument of gather- 
ing into the fold of Christ those ‘“‘kinsmen,” that ‘sis- 
ter,” and perhaps her “son,” of whom mention is made 
in Romans 16.7, 11, 21; ch. 23. 16, &c. [Hows.] 

31. FLOURISHING STATE OF THE CHURCH IN PALESTINE 
AT THIS TIME. 31. Then had the churches rest—rather, 
‘the Church,’ according to the best MSS. and versions, 
But this rest was owing not so much to the conversion of 
Saul, as probably to the Jews being engrossed with the 
emperor Caligula’s attempt to have his own image set 
up in the temple of Jerusalem (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 18. 
8; 1, &c.), throughout all Judea, and Galilee, and Sa- 
maria — This incidental notice of distinct churches 
already dotting all the regions which were the chief 
scenes of our Lord’s ministry, and that were best able to 
test the facts on which the whole preaching of the apos- 
tles was based, is extremely interesting. ‘‘The fear of the 

' Lord” expresses their holy walk; ‘the comfort’of the 
Holy Ghost,’ their “peace and joy in believing,” under 
the silent operation of the blessed Comforter. 

22443. Prerer HEALS ENEAS AT LYDDA, AND RAISES TA- 
Birha TO Lirr At Joppa. The historian now returns to 
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Peter, in order to introduce the all-important narrative 
of Cornelius (ch. 10), The occurrences here related proh- 
ably took place during Saul’s sojourn in Arabia. 32-35. 
as Peter passed throughout all quarters—not now flee- 
ing from persecution, but peacefully visiting the churches, 
to the saints which dwelt at Lydda—about five miles 
eastof Joppa. And Peter said unto him, Eneas, Jesus 
Christ maketh thee whole—See on ch. 3.6. make thy 
bed—See on John 5,8, all that dwelt at Lydda and 
Saron—(or ‘Sharon,’ a rich vale between Joppa and Cze- 
sarea), saw him, and turned to the Lord—i. ¢., there 
was a general conversion in consequence. 35-39. at 
Joppa—the modern Jaffa, on the Mediterranean, a very 
ancient city of the Philistines, afterwards and still the 
seaport of Jerusalem, from which it lies distant forty-five 
miles to the north-west. Tabitha. , , Dorcas—the Syro- 
Chaldaic and Greek names for an antelope or gazelle, 
which, from its loveliness, was frequently employed asa 
proper name for women, [MEYER, OLSHAUSEN.] Doubt- 
less the interpretation, as here given, is but an echo of 
the remarks made by the Christians regarding her—how ~ 
well her character answered to hername. full of good 
works and alms-deeds—eminent for the activities and 
generosities of the Christian character, when they had 
washed—according to the custom of civilized nations to- 
wards the dead, im an (rather, ‘the’) wpper chamber— 
(ef. 1 Kings 17. 19). the disciples sent unto Peter—show- 
ing that the disciples generally did not possess miracu- 
lous gifts. [BENGEL.] all the widows—whom she had 
clad or fed. stood by him weeping, and showing the 
coats and garments which Dorcas had made—i. e. (as 
the tense implies), showing these as specimens only of 
what she was in the habit of making. 40-43. Peter put 
them all forth, and kneeled down—the one in imita- 
tion of his Master’s way (Luke 8, 54; and ef, 2 Kings 4. 33); 
the other, in striking contrast with it. The kneeling be- 
came the lowly servant, but not the Lord himself, of whom 
it is never once recorded that he knelt in the performance of a 
miracle, opened her eyes, and when she saw Peter, she 
sat up—The graphic minuteness of detail here imparts to 
the narrative an air of charming reality. he gave her 
his hand, and lifted her up—as his Lord had done to bis 
own mother-in-law (Mark 1.31), with ome Simon a tans 
ner—a trade regarded by the Jews as half unclean, and 
consequently disreputable, from the contact with dead 
animals and blood which was connected withit. For'this 
reason, even by other nations, it is usually carried on at 
some distance from towns; accordingly, Simon’s house was 
‘by the seaside” (ca. 10, 6). Peter’s lodging there shows 
him already to some extent above Jewish prejudice, 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-48. ACCESSION AND BAPTISM OF CORNELIUS AND 
HIS PARTY; OR, THE FIRST-FRUITS OF THE GENTILES, 
We here enter on an entirely new phase of the Christian 
Church, the “opening of the door of faith to the Gen- 
tiles;” in other words, the recognition of Gentile, on 
terms of perfect equality with Jewish, discipleship with- 
out the necessity of cirenmeision. Some beginnings ap- 
pear to have been already made in this direction (see on 
ch, 11. 20, 21); and Saul probably acted on this principle 
from the first, both in Arabia and in Syria and Cilicia, 
But had he been the prime mover in the admission of un- 
circumcised Gentiles into the Church, the Jewish party, 
who were never friendly to him, would have acquired 
such strength as to bring the Church to the verge of a dis- 
astrous schism. But on Peter, ‘the apostle” specially 
‘of the cireumcision,’’ was conferred the honour of initi- 
ating this great movement, as before of the first admis- 
sion of Jewish believers. (See on Matthew 16,19.) After 
this, however, one who had already come upon the stage 
was toeclipse this “*chiefest of the apostles.’”’ 1, 2. Cze- 
sarea—See on ch, 8, 40. the Italian band—a cohort of Ital- 
ians, as distinguished from native soldiers, quartered at 
Csesarea, probably as a body-guard to the Roman procur- 
ator who resided there. An ancient coin makes express 
mention of such a cohort in Syria, (AKERMAN’S Vumis- 
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matic Ilustrations of the New Testament.) A devout 
man, &c,~an uncircumcised Gentile proselyte to the 
Jewish faith, of whom there were a very great number at 
this time; a distinguished proselyte, who had brought his 
whole household establishment under the hallowing in- 
fluence of the Jewish faith and the regular observance of 
its. principal seasons of worship. gave much alms to 
the people—i. ¢., the Jewish people, on the same principle 
as another centurion before him (Luke 7, 5); thinking it 
no “great thing,” if they had ‘‘sown unto him spiritual 
things, that they should reap his carnal things” (1 Corin- 
thians 9.11). prayed to God alway—at the stated daily 
seasons, See on v, 3, 3-6. saw... evidently—‘ distinctly’ 
—the ninth hour of the day—three o’clock, the hour of 
the evening sacrifice. But he had been “ fasting until that 
hour” (v. 30), perhaps from the sixth hour (v,9), What is 
it, Lord ?—language which, tremulously though it was ut- 
tered, betokened child-like reverence and humility, Thy 
prayers and thime alms—The way in which both are 
specified is emphatic. The one denotes the spiritual out- 
going of his soul to God, the other its practical outgoing 
tomen, are come up for a memorial before God—i. ¢., 
as a sacrifice- well-pleasing unto God, as an odour of a 
sweet smell (Revelation 8.4). sendto Joppa... for one 
Simon, &c.—See on ch. 9. 11. 7, 8. when the angel was 
departed, he called—immediately doing as directed, and 
thereby showing the simplicity of his faith, a devout 
soldier of them that waited on him continually—of 
the “soldiers under him,” such as the centurion at Caper- 
naum had, Matthew 8.9. Whothis “devout soldier” was, 
can only be matter of conjecture. DA Cosra (“ Four Wit- 
nesses’’) gives a number of ingenious reasons for think- 
ing that, having attached himself henceforth to Peter— 
whose influence in the composition of the second Gospel 
is attested by the earliest tradition, and is stamped on 
that Gospel itself—he is no other than the Evangelist 
Mark, 9-16. upon the housetop—the flat roof, the chosen 
place in the East for cool retirement. the sixth hour— 
noon—a trance—differing from the “ vision” of Cornelius, 
in so far as the things seen had not the same objective 
reality, though both were supernatural, all manner of 
four-footed beasts, &c.—i, e,, the clean and the wnelean 
(ceremonially) all mixed together, Not so, Lord—See 
Marginal reference, I have never eaten anything that 
is common —i. e., not sanctified, by Divine permission to 
eat of it, and so “‘unclean.’”’ ‘The distinction of meats 
was a sacrament of national distinction, separation and 
consecration,’ [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou common—The cere- 
monial distinctions are at an end, and Gentiles, ceremo- 
nially separated from the chosen people (v, 28), and de- 
barred from that access to God in the visible ordinances 
of His Church which they enjoyed, are now on a pertect 
equality with.them dome thrice—See Genesis 41, 32. 
17-24. while Peter doubted , . . what this should 
mean, behold, the three men , . . stood before the gate 
+... and asked— were inquiring,’ i-e., in the act of doing 
so. The preparations here made—of Peter for his Gentile 
visitors, as of Cornelius for him—are devoutly to be noted. 
But besides this, at the same moment, ‘the Spirit” ex- 
pressly informs him that three men were inquiring 
for him, and bids him unhesitatingly go with them, as 
sent by Him. I am he whom ye seek—This seems to 
have been said without any communication being made 
to Peter regarding the men or their errand. they said, 
Cornelius, a just man, &c.—fine testimony this from his 
own servants. of good report among all the nation 
of the Jews—specified, no doubt, to conciliate the favour- 
able regard of the Jewish apostle, to hear words of thee 
—See on ch, 11, 14. called them in and lodged them— 
thus partially anticipating this fellowship with Gentiles, 
Peter went... with them, and certain brethren—six 
in number, ch, 11,12. from Joppa—as witnesses of a 
transaction which Peter was prepared to believe preg- 
nant with great consequences. Cornelius... called to-+ 
gether his kinsmen and near friends—implying that 
he had been long enough at Ceesarea to form relationships 
there. and that he had intimate friends there whose pres- 
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, 
ence he was not ashamed to invite to a religious meeting | 
of the most solemn nature, 26-29. as Peter was coming 
in, Cornelius met him—a mark of the highest respect. 
fell down at his feet, and worshipped him—In the East 
this way of showing respect was customary not only to 
kings, but to others occupying a superior station; but 
among the Greeks and Romans it was reserved for the 
gods, Peter, therefore, declines itas due tono mortal. [(Gro- 
TIUSs.] ‘hose who claim to have succeeded Peter, have not 
imitated this part of hits conduct’? (ALForD], therein only 
verifying 2 Thessalonians 2. 4, and cf. Revelation 19, 10; 
22.9. ye know it is... unlawful... for...a Jew 
to keep company, or come unto one of another nation, 
&¢e.—There was noexpress prohibition to this effect, and to 
a certain extent intercourse was certainly kept up. (See 
the Gospel history, towards the end.) But intimate social 
fellowship was not practised, as being adverse to the spirit 
of thelaw., IL ask therefore, &c.—The whole speech is full 
of dignity, the apostle seeing in the company before him 
a new brotherhood, into whose devout and inquiring 
minds he was divinely directed to pour the light of new 
truth. 30-33. Four days ago—the messengers being de- 
spatched on the first; on the second reaching Joppa (v.9); 
starting for Cesarea on the third; and on the fourth ar- 
riving. weare all here present before God, to hear all 
things that are commanded thee of God—Beautiful ex- 
pression of entire preparedness to receive the expected 
Divine teaching through the lips of this heayen-commis- 
sioned teacher, and delightful encouragement to Peter to 
give free utterance to what was doubtless already on his 
lips! 34,35. Peter opened his mouth—See on Matthew 
5.2, Of atruth I perceive—i. e., ‘I have it now demon- 
strated before mine eyes.’ that God is no respecter of 
persons—Not ‘I see there is no capricious favouritism with 
God,’ for Peter would never imagine such a thing; but 
(as the next clause shows), ‘I see that God has respect only 
to personal character and state in the acceptance of men, 
national and ecclesiastical distinctions being of no ac- 
count,’ buat in every nation—not (observe), in every re 
ligion; according to a common distortion of these words, 
he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness—Tnis 
being the well-known phraseology of the Old Testament 
in describing the truly godly man, within the pale of re- 
vealed religion, it -annot be alleged that Peter meant 
it to denote a merely virtuous character, in the heathen 
sense; and as Peter had learnt enough, from the messen- 
gers of Cornelius and from his own lips, to convince him 
that the whole religious character of this Roman officer 
had been moulded in the Jewish faith, there can be no 
doubt that the apostle intended to describe exactly such 
saintship—in its internal spirituality and external fruit- 
fulness—as God had already pronounced to be genuine 
and approved. And since to such “He giveth more 
grace,” according to the law of His Kingdom (James 4, 6; 
Matthew 25, 29), he sends Peter, not to be the instrument of 
his conversion, as this is very frequently called, but simply 
to ‘show him the way of God more perfectly,” as before 
to the devout Ethiopian eunuch. 36-38. the word... 
sent unto the children of Israel—for to them (he would 
have them distinctly know) the Gospel was first preached, 
even as the facts of it took place on the special theatre of 
the ancient economy. preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
—the glorious sum of all Gospel truth, 1 Corinthians 1, 20- 
22. he is Lord of all—exalted to embrace under the can- 
opy of His peace, Jew and Gentile alike, whom the blood 
of His Cross had cemented into one reconciled and acs 
cepted family of God, Ephesians 2, 13-18, that word ye 
know-—The facts, it seems, were too notorious and extra- 
ordinary to be unknown to those who mixed so much 
with Jews, and took so tender an interest in all Jewish 
matters as they did; though, like the eunuch, they knew 
not the significance of them. which was published 
throughout all Judea, and began from Galilee—Seo 
Luke 4, 14, 87,44; 7. 17; 9.6; 23.5. after the baptism 
which John preached—See on ch. 1. 22. how God 
anointed Jesus of Nazareth—rather, ‘Jesus of Nazareth 
(as the burden of that “‘published word”), how God 
anointed him,’ with the Holy Ghost and with power, 
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&e.—i. ¢., at His baptism, thus visibly proclaiming Him 
MEssrAn, “ the Lord’s Christ.” See Luke 4, 18-21, For itis 
not His unction for personal holiness at his incarnation 
that is referred to—as many of the Fathers and some 
moderus take it—but His investiture with the insignia of 
the Messianic office,in which He presented Himself after 
His baptism to theacceptance of the people. went about 
doing good—holding up the beneficent character of all 
His miracles, which was their predicted character (Isa- 
jah 85. 5, 6, &c.). healing all that were oppressed with 
the devil—whether in the form of demoniacal posses- 
sions, or more indirectly, as in her ‘‘whom Satan had 
bound with a spirit of infirmity eighteen years” (Luke 13. 
16); thereby showing Himself the Redeemer from all evil. 
for God was with him—Thus gently does the apostle rise 
to the supreme dignity of Christ with which he closes, 
accommodating himself to his hearers, 39-43. we are 
witnesses of all he did—not objects of superstitious rey- 
erence, but simply witnesses to the great historical facts 
on which the Gospel is founded, slew and hanged (i. e., 
slew by hanging) on a tree—So ch, 5. 30; and see on Gala- 
tians 3. 13. showed him openly ;.not to all the people— 
for it was not fitting that He should subject Himself, in 
His risen condition, to a second rejection in Person, but 
unto witnesses chosen before of God, ... to us, who 
did eat and drink with him after he arose, &c.—Not the 
less certain, therefore, was the fact of His resurrection, 
though withholding Himself from general gaze in His 
risen body. He which was ordained of Ged to be the 
Judge of quick and dead—He had before proclaimed 
Him “Lord of all,” for the dispensing of ‘peace’ to all 
alike; now he announces Him in the same supreme lord- 
ship, for the exercise of judgmen/ upon all alike, On this 
Divine ordination, see John 5, 22, 23, 27; ch. 17.31. Thus 
we have here all Gospel truth in brief. But, Yorgiveness 
through this exalted One is the closing note of Peter’s beau- 
tifully simple discourse. To him give all the prophets 
witness—i. e., This is the burden, generally, of the pro- 
phetic testimony. It was fitter thus to give the spirit of 
their testimony, than to quote them in detail on such an 
occasion. But let this apostolic statement of the evan- 
gelical import of the Old Testament writings be devoutly 
weighed by those who are disposed to rationalize away 
this element in the Old Testament. whosoever be- 
lieveth in him—This was evidently said with special 
reference to the Gentile audience then before him, and 
formed a noble practical conclusion to the whole dis- 
course, 44, 45, While he yet spake, the Holy Ghost 
fell—by visible and audible manifestation (v, 46), they 
of the circumcision ... were astonished, ... . because 
that on the Gentiles also was poured out, &¢c.—without 
circumcision, heard them speak with tongues and 

God—As on the day of Pentecost it was no 
empty miracle, no mere speaking of foreign languages, 
but utterance of “the wonderful works of God” in 
tongues to them unknown (ch. 2. 11), so here; but more 
remarkable in this case, as the speakers were perhaps 
less familiar with the Old Testament songs of praise. 
46-48. Then answered Peter, Can any man forbid 
water... which have received the Holy Ghost, &¢.— 
Mark, he does not say, They have received the Spirit, 
what need have they for water? but, Having the living 
discipleship imparted to them and visibly stamped upon 
them, what objection can there be to admitting them, by 
the seal of baptism, into the full fellowship of the Church? 
who have received the Holy Ghost as well as we—and 
are thus, in all that is essential to salvation, on a level 
with ourselves. he commanded them to be baptized— 
not doing it with his own hands,as neither did Paul, save 
on rare occasions, 1 Corinthians 1. 14-17; cf. ch. 2. 38, and 
John 4,2. prayed him to tarry certain days— golden 
days’ [BENGEL], spent, doubtless, in refreshing Christian 
fellowship, and in imparting and receiving fuller teach- 
jing on the several topies of the apostle’s discourse. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-18. PETER VINDICATES HIMSELF BEFORE THE 
CiuURCH IN JERUSALEM FOR HIS PROCEDURE TOWARDS 
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ACTS XI 


Peter’s Defence for Preaching to the Gentiles. 


THE GENTILES. 1-11. the apostles and brethren ... in 

Judea—rather, ‘throughout Judea.’ they ... of the 
circumcision—not the Jewish Christians generally, for 
here there were no other, but such as, from their jealousy 
tor ‘“‘the middle wall of partition’ which circumcision 

raised between Jew and Gentile, were afterwards known 

as ‘‘they of the cireumcision.” They doubtless embraced 

apostles as well as others. Thou wentest in, &c. But 
Peter rehearsed the matter, &c.—These objectors scruple 
not to demand from Peter, though the first among the 
apostles, an explanation of his conduct; nor is there any 
insinuation on Peter’s part of disrespect towards his au- 
thority in that demand—a manifest proof that such au- 
thority was unknown both to the complainers and to 
himself. 12-18. we entered the man’s house—No men- 
tion of Cornelius’ name, much less of his high position, 
as if that affected the question. To the charge, “Thou 
wentestin to men uncircumcised,’ he simply speaks of 

the uncircumcised “man” to whom he had been divinely 
sent, seem an angel—lit.. ‘the angel,’ for the rumour 
took that definite shape. who shall tell thee words 
whereby thou and all thy house shall be saved—The 
historian makes the angel express this much more gen- 
erally, ch. 10. 6. So also the subsequent report of it by 
the deputies and by Cornelius himself to Peter, ch. 10, 22, 
382, Butas Peter tarried with Cornelius certain days, and 

they doubtless talked over the wonderful scene together, 

perhaps this fuller and richer form of what the angel said 

was given to Peter; or the apostle himself may have ex- 

pressed what the angel certainly designed by directing 
them to send for him. Observe, “Salvation” is here 
made to hang upon ‘words,’ i. e., the Gospel message 
concerning Christ. Buton the “salvation” of Cornelius, 

see on ch. 10. 34,35: On that of his “house,” see on Luke 
19,10, Then remembered I the words ,,. John... 

baptized with water; but ye shall be baptized with 
the Holy Ghost. Forasmuch then, &c.—q. d., ‘Since 
God himself has put them on a level with ourselves, by 

bestowing on them what the Lord Jesus pronounced the- 
higher baptism of the Holy Ghost, would it not have been: 
to withstand God if I had withheld from them the lower 
baptism of water, and kept aloof from them as still “un-- 
eclean?’’’ held their peace and glorified God—Well had: 
it been if, when Paul afterwards adduced equally resist-- 
less evidence in justification of the same line of proce-- 
dure, this Jewish party had shown the same reverential 

and glad submission! Then hath God also granted to. 
the Gentiles, &c.—rather, ‘granted to the Gentiles also’. 
(See a similar misplacement of “also” in Hebrews 12, 1;) 
To “grant repentance unto life’—i.e., ‘such as issues in: 
life’ (cf, 2 Corinthians 7, 10, ‘repentance unto salvyation’’) 

—is more than to be willing to pardon upon repentance, . 
(Grotrus.] The case of Cornelius is so manifestly one of; 
grace reigning in every stage of his religious history, that 
wecan hardly doubt that this was just the feature of it 
which they meant here to express, And titis is the grace 
that reigns in every conversion. 

19-24, THE GOSPEL BEING PREACHED TO: GENTILES AY 
ANTIOCH ALSO, BARNABAS IS SENT THITHER: FROM JE- 
RUSALEM, WHO HAILS THEIR ACCESSION AND LABOURS 
AMONG THEM, 19-24. they which were scattered 
abroad upon the persecution that arose about Stephen 
—and who “went everywhere preaching the word’’ (ch. 8 
4). travelled as far as Phenice—that part of the Mea- 
iterranean coast which, commencing a little north of 
Cresarea, stretches northwards for upwards of 100 niiles, 
halfway to Antioch. and Cyprus—See on ch, 4.36. An 
active commercial intercourse subsisted between Phenice 
and Cyprus, and Antioch—near the head‘of the north- 
east coast of the Mediterranean, on the river Orontes, 
and containing a large colony of Jews, to whose religion 
there were there numerous proselytes, ‘It was almostan 
Oriental Rome, in which all the forms of the civilized 
life of the empire found some representative; and through 
the two first centuries of the Christian era it was what 
Constantinople became afterwards, ‘the Gate of the 
East.’ [Hows.] some of them were men of Cyprus 
and Cyrene—(see on Luke 23; 2é)—as Lucius, men- 
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Barnabas Goes to Tarsus for Saul. ACTS 
tioned ch, 13, 1. spake unto the Grecians—rather, 
“the Greeks,” i. e., uncircumcised Gentiles (as the true 
reading beyond doubt is) The Gospel had, from the 
first, been preached to ‘the Grecians” or Greek-speaking 
Jews, and these ‘men of Cyprus and Cyrene’ were them- 
selves “ Grecians.” How, then, can we suppose that the 
historian would note, as something new and singular (v. 
22), that some of the dispersed Christians preached to 
them? a great number believed—Thus the accession of 
Cornelius and his party was not the first admission of 
uncircumcised Gentiles into the Church, (See on ch. 10. 
1.) Nay, we read of no influence which the accession of 
Cornelius and his house had on the further progress of 
the Gospel among the Gentiles; whereas there here open 
upon us operations upon the Gentiles from quite a differ- 
ent quarter, and attended with ever-growing success, 
The only great object served by the case of Cornelius was 
the formal recognition of the principles which that case after- 
wards secured. (See on ch, 15.) semt... Barnabas... 
as far as Antioch—implying that even on the way to 
Antioch he found churches to visit. [OLSMAUSEN.] It 
was in the first instance, no doubt, a mission of inquiry; 
and no one could be more suitable to inquire into the 
proceedings of those Cyprians and Cyrenians than one 
who was himself a ‘“‘ Grecian” of Cyprus (ch. 4. 36), and “fa 
son of consolation,” when he... had seen the grace of 
God (in the new converts), was glad—owned and rejoiced 
in it at once as Divine, though they were uncircumcised. 
exhorted them all that with purpose of heart (as op- 
posed to a hasty and fickle discipleship) they would 
eleave unto the Lord—the Lord Jesus. For he was a 
good man—The sense of ‘‘good” here is plainly ‘large- 
hearted,’ ‘liberal-minded,’ rising above narrow Jewish 
sectarianism, and that because, as the historian adds, he 
was “full of the Holy Ghost and of faith.” and much 
people were added unto the Lord—This proceeding of 
Barnabas, so full of wisdom, love and zeal, was blessed to 
the great increase of the Christian community in that 
important city. 

25, 26. BARNABAS, FINDING THE WORK’ IN ANTIOCH 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM, GOES TO TARSUS FOR SAUL—THEY 
LABOUR THERE TOGETHER FOR A WHOLE YEAR WITH 
MUCH SUCCESS, AND ANTIOCH BECOMES THE HONOURED 
BIRTH-PLACE OF THE TERM CHRISTIAN. Then de- 
parted Barnabas to Tarsus for to seek Saul—Of course, 
then, this was after the hasty despatch of Saul to Tarsus, 
no doubt by Barnabas himself among others, to escape 
the fury of the Jews at Jerusalem. And as Barnabas was 
the first to take the converted persecutor by the hand 
and procure his recognition as a disciple by the brethren 
at Jerusalem (ch. 9. 27),so he alone seems at that early 
period to have discerned in him those peculiar endow- 
ments by virtue of which he was afterwards to eclipse all 
others. Accordingly, instead of returning to Jerusalem, 
to which, no doubt, he sent accounts of his proceedings 
from time to time, finding that the mine in Antioch was 
rich in promise and required an additional and powerful 
hand to work, he leaves it for a time, takes a journey to 
Tarsus, “finds Saul” (seemingly implying—not that he 
lay hid [BENGEL], but that he was engaged at the time in 
some preaching cireuit—see on ch. 15, 23), and returns 
with him to Antioch. Nor were his hopes disappointed. 
As co-pastors, for the time being, of the Church there, 
they so laboured that the Gospel, even in that great and 
many-sided community, achieved for itself a name which 
will live and be gloried in as long as this world lasts, as 
the symbol of all that is most precious to the fallen fam- 
ily of man :—‘ The disciples were called CHRISTIANS /irst in 
Antioch.” This name originated not within, but without, 
the Church; not with their Jewish enemies, by whom 
they were styled ‘“‘ Nazarenes" (ch, 24. 5), but with the hea- 
then in Antioch, and (as the form of the word shows) with 
the Romans, not the Greeks there. [OLSHAUSEN.] It was 
not at first used in a good sense (as ch. 26, 28, and 1 Peter 4, 
16 show), though hardly framed out of contempt [as DE 
WETTE, BAUMGARTEN, &c.]; but as it was a noble testi- 
mony to the light in which the Church regarded Christ— 
honouring him as their only Lord and Saviour, dwelling 
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XIL The Church Persceuted by Herod Agrippa. — 
continually on His name, and glorying in it—so it was 
felt to be too apposite and beautiful to be allowed to die, 
27-30. BY OCCASION OF A FAMINE, BARNABAS ANDSAUL 
RETURN TO JERUSALEM WITH A CONTRIBUTION FOR THE 
RELIEF OF THEIR SUFFERING BRETHREN. came prophets 
from Jerusalem—inspired teachers, a class we shall af- 
terwards frequently meet with, who sometimes, but not 
necessarily, foretold future events. They are classed next 
to apostles, 1 Corinthians 12, 28, 29; Ephesians 4,11, that 
there should be great dearth throughout all the 
world—the whole Roman empire. which came to pass 
in the days of Claudius Czesar, Four famines occurred 
during his reign. This one in Judea and the adjacent 
countries took place, A.D. 41. [JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 20. 
2,5.) An important date for tracing out the chronology of the 
Acts. (But this subject is too difficult and extensive to 
admit of being handled here.) Then the disciples, every 
man according to his ability, determined to send re= 
lief, &c. This was the pure prompting of Christian love, 
which shone so bright in those earliest days of the Gos- 
pel. sent it to the elders—an office well known to be 


“borrowed from the synagogue; after the model of which, 


and not at all of the temple, the Christian Churches were con- 
stituted by the apostles. by the hands of Barnabas and 
Saul—This was Saul’s SECOND VISIT TO JERUSALEM after 
his conversion, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-19, PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH BY HEROD 
AGRIPPA I.—MARTYRDOM OF JAMES AND MIRACULOUS 
DELIVERANCE OF PETER. 1-3. Herod the king—grand- 
son of Herod the Great, and son of Aristobulus. He at 
this time ruled over all his father’s dominions. PALEY 
has remarked the accuracy of the historian here. For 
thirty years before this there was no king at Jerusalem 
exercising supreme authority over Judea, nor was there 
ever afterwards, save during the three last years of 
Herod's life, within which the transactions oecurred, 
killed James... with the sword— beheaded him; a 
most ignominious mode of punishment, according to the 
Jews. Blessed martyr! Thou hast indeed “drunk of thy 
Lord’s cup, and hast been baptized with his baptism.” 
(See on Mark 10. 38-40.) A grievous loss this would be 
to the Church; for though nothing is known of him be- 
yond what we read in the Gospels, the place which he 
had as one of the three whom the Lord admitted to his 
closest intimacy would lead the Church to look up to him 
with a reverence and affection which even their enemies 
would come to hear of. They could spring only upon one 
more prized victim; and flushed with their first success, 
they prevail upon Herod to seize him also. because he 
saw it pleased the Jews—Popularity was the ruling pas- 
sion of this Herod, not naturally so crnel as some of the 
family. [JosmpHus, Antiquities, 19. 7, 3.| to take Peter 
also—whose loss, at this stage of the Church, would have 
been, so far as we can see, irreparable, Then were the 
days of unleavened bread—seven in number, during 
which, after killing and eating the Passover, no leaven 
was allowed in Jewish houses (Exodus 12), 4. delivered 
him to four quaternions of soldiers—i., c., to four parties 
of four each, corresponding to the four Roman watches; 
two watching in prison and two at the gates, and each 
party being on duty for the space of one watch. tntend- 
ing after Easter—rather, after the Passover; i.e., after 
the whole festival was over. (The word in our author- 
ized version is an ecclesiastical term of later date, and 
ought not to have been employed here.) to bring him 
forth to the people—for execution; for during “the days 
of unleavened bread,’’ or the currency of any religious 
festival, the Jews had a prejudice against trying or putting 
any one todeath. 5,6. prayer was made without ceas- 
ing—rather (Margin), ‘instant,’ ‘earnest,’ ‘urgent ;’ as im 
Luke 22, 44; ch. 26.7; and 1 Peter 4. 8 (see Greek). of the 
Church unto God for him—not in public assembly, for 
it was evidently ‘not safe to meet thus; but in little 
groups in private houses, one of which was Mary’s, v, i2. 
And this was kept up during all the days of unleayvened 









The Miraculous Deliverance of Peter. 


bread. and when Herod would have brought him 
forth— was going to bring him forth.’ the same night— 
but a few hours before the intended execution, Thus long 
were the disciples kept waiting; their prayers apparently 
unavailing, and their faith, as would seem from the 
sequel, waxing feeble. Such, however, is the law of God’s 
procedure (Deuteronomy 32, 36, and see on John 21. 3). 
Peter was sleeping between two soldiers, bound with 
two chains—Roman prisoners had a chain fastened at 
one end to the wrist of their right hand, and at the other 
to the wrist of a soldier’s left hand, leaving the right arm 
of the keeper free in case of any attempt to escape. For 
‘greater security the prisoner was sometimes, as here, 
chained to two soldiers, one on each side. (See ch, 21, 23.) 
Ye think your prey secure, bloodthirsty priests and thou 
obsequious tyrant who, to “please the Jews,’’ hast shut 
in this most eminent of the servants of Christ within 
double gates, guarded by double sentinels, while double 
keepers and double chains seem to defy all rescue! So 
thought the chief priests, who ‘‘made the sepulchre of 
the Lord sure, sealing the stone and setting a watch.” 
But ‘‘He that sitteth in heaven shall laugh at you,” 
Meanwhile, ‘Peter is sleeping!’ In a few hours he ex- 
pects a stingless death; “‘ neither counts he his life dear 
unto him, so that he may finish his course with joy and 
the ministry which he has received of the Lord Jesus.” 
In this frame of spirit he has dropt asleep, and lies the 
picture of peace, 7-11. the angel of the Lord—rather, 
‘an angel’—came upon him—So in Luke 2. 9, expressive 
of the unexpected nature of the visit. smote Peter on 
the side... Arise up quickly. And his chains fell off 
... Gird thyself... And sohedid... Castthy gar- 
ment (tunic, which he had thrown off for the night) 
about thee .. . follow me-—In such graphic minuteness 
of detail we have a charming mark of reality: while the 
rapidity and curtness of the orders, and the promptitude 
with which they were obeyed, betoken the despatch 
which, in the circumstances, was necessary, wist not 
that it was true; but thought he saw a vision—So lit- 
tle did the apostle look for deliverance! firstamd... 
second ward... the iron gate that leadeth unto the 
city—We can only conjecture the precise meaning of all 
this, not knowing the position of the prison, passed on 
through one street, and forthwith the angel de- 
parted from him—when he had placed him beyond pur- 
suit. Thus “ He disappointeth the devices of the crafty, 
so thas their heads cannot perform their enterprise” (Job 
5.12). when Peter was come to himself— recovered 
from his bewilderment, and had time to look back upon 
all the steps that had followed each other in such rapid 
succession. Now I know of a surety, that the Lord 
hath sent his angel, and hath delivered me, &c.—an- 
other evidence that Peter expected nothing but to seal 
his testimony with his blood on this oceasion, 12-17. he 
came to the house of Mary, &c.—who ‘must have had a 
house of som.» pretensions to receive a large number; and, 
accordingly, we read that her brother Barnabas (Colos- 
sians 4. 10) was a person of substance (ch. 4. 37), She must 
also have been distinguished for faith and courage to 
allow such a meeting in the face of persecution.’ [WEB- 
STER and WILKINSON.] To such a house it was natural 
that Peter should come. mother of John... Mark— 
so called to distinguish him from the apostle of that 
name, and she to distinguish her from the other Maries, 
where many were gathered together praying—doubt- 
less for Peter’s deliverance, and continuing, no doubt, on 
this the last of the days of unleavened bread, which was 
their last hope, all night in prayer to God. came te 
hearken—not to open; for neither was ita time nor an 
hour of night for that, but to listen who was there. 
opened not for gladness, but ran in and told, &c.— 
How exquisite is this touch of nature! Thou art mad— 
one of those exclamations which one ean hardly resist on 
hearing what seems far ‘too good to be true.’ she con- 
stantly affirmed (‘kept steadfastly affirming’) that it 
waseven so. Then said they, It is his angel—his dis- 
embodied spirit, his ghost; anything, in fact, rather than 
himself, Though this had been the burden of their fer- 
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The Growing Success of the Gospel. 


vent prayers during all the days of unleavened bread 
they dispute themselves out of itas a thing incredible, 
Still, it is but the unbelief of the disciples who “ believed 
not for joy and wondered” at the tidings of their Lord’s 
resurrection. How often do we pray for what we can 
hardly credit the bestowment of, when it comes in an- 
swer to our prayers! This, however, argues not so much 
hard unbelief as that kind of it incident to the best in 
this land of shadows, which perceives not so clearly 
as it might how very near heaven and earth, the Lord 
and his praying people, are to each other. Peter con- 
tinued knocking—delay being dangerous. But he, 
beckoning ... with his hand to hold their peace—a 
lively touch this. In the hubbub of joyful and wondering 
interrogatories there might mingle reflections, thrown 
out by one against another, for holding out so long 
against the testimony of Rhoda; while the emotion of 
the apostle’s own spirit would be too deep and solemn 
to take part in such demonstrations or utter a word 
till, with his hand, he had signified his wish for perfect 
silence. Go show these things unto James and to the 
brethren—Whether James the son of Alpheus, one of 
the Twelve, usually known as ‘James the Less,’ and 
“James the Lord’s brother’ (Galatians 1. 19), were the 
same person; and if not, whether the James here re- 
ferred to was the former or the latter, critics are sin- 
gularly divided, and the whole question is one of the 
most difficult. To us, it appears that there are strong 
reasons for thinking that they were noé the same _ per- 
son, and that the one here meant, and throughout the 
Acts, is the apostle James. (But on this more hereafter.) 
James is singled out, because he had probably begun to 
take the oversight of the Church in Jerusalem, which we 
afterwards find him exercising (ch..15) Amd he de- 
parted, and went into another place—according to his 
Lord’s express command, Matthew 10.23, When told, 
on a former miraculous liberation from prison, to go 
and speak unto the people (ch. 5. 20), he did it; but in 
this case to present himself in public would have been 
to tempt God by rushing upon certain destruction, 18, 
19. as soon as it was day, &c.—His deliverance must 
have been during the fourth watch (three to six A. M.); 
else he must have been missed by the keepers at the 
change of the watch. [WIES.] examined the keepers— 
who, either like the keepers of our Lord’s sepulchre, had 
“shaken and become as dead men” (Matthew 28. 4), or had 
slept on their watch and been divinely kept from awaking, 
commanded that they should be put to death—Impo- 
tent vengeance! 

20-25. HERop’s MISERABLE END—GROWING SUCCESS 
OF THE GOSPEL—BARNABAS AND SAUL RETURN TO AN- 
TIOCH. 20. Herod was... displeased with them of 
Tyre and Sidon—for some reason unknown; but the 
effect on their commercial relations made the latter glad 
to sue for peace, their country was nourished by the 
king’s country—See 1 Kings 5, 1L; Ezra 3.7; Ezekiel 27, 
17. Perhaps the famine (ch, 11. 28) made them the more 
urgent for reconciliation. 21, 23. And upon a set day 
Herod . ... made an oration unto them—to the Tyrians 
and Sidonians especially. the people gave a shout, &c. 
—JosErHus’ account of his death is remarkably similar 
to this. Antiquities, xix. 8.2.] Several cases of such deaths 
occur in history. Thus.was.this wretched man nearer his 
end than he of whom he had thought to make a ptblie 
spectacle, 24, But the word grew, &c.—q. d., ‘Not only 
was the royal representative ignominiously swept from 
the stage, while his intended victim was spared to the 
Church, but the cause which he and his Jewish instiga- 
tors sought to erush was only furthered and glorified, 
How full of encouragement and consolation is all this to 
the Christian Church in every age! 25. Barmabas and 
Saul returned from Jerusalem—where, it thus appears, 
they had remained during all this persecution, when 
they had fulfilled their ministry—or service; that men- 
tioned on ch. 11. 29, 30. took «vith them John... Mark 
—(See on v, 12), not to be confounded with the second 
Evangelist, as is often done. As his uncle was Barnahas, 
so his spiritual father was Peter (1 Peter 5, 18). 
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Paul and Barnabas Sent to the Gentiles. 
<< GHAPTER XII. 


3 a, (CHAPTERS 13., 14.) 
PAUL'S FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY, 

3 In Company with Barnabas. 

“Ver. 1-3. BARNABAS AND SAUL, DIVINELY CALLED TO 
LABOUR AMONG THE GENTILES, ARE SET APART AND SENT 
FORTH BY THE CHURCH AT ANTIOCH. The first seven 
chapters of this book might be entitled, The Church among 
the Jews; the next five (ch. 8,-12.), The Church in transition 
from Jews to Gentiles ; and the last sixteen (ch. 13.-28.), The 
Church among the Gentiles. [BAUMGARTEN.] ‘Though 
Christianity had already spread beyond the limits of Pal- 
estine, still the Church continued a stranger to formal 
missionary effort. Casual occurrences, particularly the 
persecution at Jerusalem (ch, 8. 2), had hitherto brought 
about the diffusion of the Gospel. It was from Antioch 
that teachers were first sent forth with the definite pur- 
pose of spreading Christianity, and organizing churches, 
with regular institutions (ch, 14. 23). [OLSHAUSEN.] 1. 
there were ... certain prophets (see on ch, 11. 27) and 
teachers, as Barnabas, &c.—implying that there were 
others there besides; but, according to what appears the 
true reading, the meaning is simply that those here men- 
tioned were in the Church at Antioch as prophets and 
teachers, Simeon,.. Niger—of whom nothing is known, 
Lucius of Cyreme—See on ch. 2.20. He is mentioned, 
Romans 16, 21, as one of Paul’s kinsmen, Manaen—or 
Menahem, the name of one of the kings of Israel (2 Kings 
15, 14). which had been brought up with (or ‘the fos- 
ter-brother of’) Herod the tetrarch—i, ¢., Antipas, who 
was himself ‘brought up with a certain private person at 
Rome,’ [Josreruus, Antiquities, 17. 1,3.] How differently 
did these two foster-brothers turn out—the one, aban- 
doned toa licentious life and stained with the blood of 
the most distinguished of God’s prophets, though not 
without his fits of reformation and seasons of remorse; 
the other, a devoted disciple of the Lord Jesus and 
prophet of the Church at Antioch! But this is only what 
may be seen in every age: “Even so, Father, for so it 
seemeth good in thy sight.” If the courtier, whose son, 
at the point of death, was healed by our Lord (John 4. 46) 
was of Herod’s establishment, while Susanna’s husband 
was his steward (Luke 8. 3), his foster-brother’s becoming 
a Christian and a prophet issomething remarkable. and 
Saul—last of all, but soon to become first. Henceforward 
this book is almost exclusively occupied with him; and his 
impress on the New Testament, on Christendom, and on 
the world is paramount, 2. As they ministered to the 
Lord—The word denotes the performance of official duties 
of any kind, and was used to express the priestly func- 
tions under the Old Testament. Here it signifies the cor- 
responding ministrations of the Christian Church. and 
fasted—As this was done in other cases on special occa- 
sions (v, 3, 14, 23), it is not improbable that they had been 
led to expect some such prophetic announcement at this 
time. the Holy Ghost said—through some of the proph- 
ets mentioned inv,1. Separate me—So Romans 1.1, for 
the work whereunto I have called them—by some 
communication, perhaps, to themselves: in the case of 
Saul at least, such a designation was indicated from the 
first (ch. 22. 21), N.B. While the personality of the Holy 
Ghost is manifest from this language, His supreme divin- 
ity will appear equally so by comparing it with Hebrews 
5.4. laid their hands on them—(See on ch, 6, 6)—‘‘re- 
commending them to the grace of God for the work which 
they had to fulfil,” cl. 14, 26. sent them away—with the 
double call—of the Spirit first, and next of the Church. So 
clothed, their mission is thus described: ‘* They being sent 
forth by the Holy Ghost.” Have we not here for all time 
the true principle of appointment to sacred offices ? 

4-12, ARRIVINGIN CYPRUS, THEY PREACH IN THE SYNA- 
G2GUES oF SALAMIS—AT PAPHOS, ELYMAS IS STRUCK 
BLIND, AND THE GOVERNOR OF THE ISLAND IS CON- 
VERTED, 4, 5. departed unto Seleucia—the séaport of 
Antioch, from which it lay nearly due west fifteen miles, 
and five from the Mediterranean shore, on the river 
Orontes. thence sailed to Cyprus—whose high mountain 
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summits are easily seen in clear weather: 
(COLONEL CHESNEY in Hows.] ‘Four reason 
induced them to turn in first to this island; (1.) Ets near- 
ness to the mainland; (2.) It was the native place of 
Barnabas, and since the time when Andrew found his 
brother Simon, and brought him to Jesus, ané “Jesus 
loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus,” family ties 
had not been without effect on the progress of the Gospel, 
(3.) It could not be unnatural to suppose that the truth 
would be welcomed in Cyprus when brought by Barnabas 
and his kinsman Mark, to their own connections or 
friends. The Jews were numerous in Salamis. By sail- 
ing to that city, they were following the track of the 
synagogues; and though their mission was chiefly to the 
Gentiles, their surest course for reaching them was 
through the proselytes and Hellenizing Jews. (4.) Some 
of the Cypriotes were already Christians. Indeed, no one 
place out of Palestine, except Antioch, had been so hon- 
ourably associated with the work of successful evangeli- 
zation. (Hows.] and when they were at Salamis—the 
Grecian capital of the island, on the eastern side, and not 
many hours’ sail from Seleucia, At this busy mercantile 
port immense numbers of Jews were settled, which ac- 
counts for what is here said, that they had more than one 
synagogue, in which Barnabas and Saul preached, while 
other cities had one only. they had... John (Mark) 
to their minister—‘for their officer.’ (See on Luke 4. 
20.) With what fruit they preached here is not said. 
Probably their feeling was what Paul afterwards ex- 
pressed at Antioch in Pisidia, v. 46. 6. when they had 
gone round the isle unto Paphos—on the opposite or 
west side of the island, about 100 miles by land, along 
the south coast; the Roman capital, where the goyernor 
resided. they found a sorcerer—one of a numerous 
class of impostors who, at this time of general unbelief, 
were encouraged even by cultivated Romans. 7%. which 
was with the deputy—properly ‘the Proconsul.’ ‘This 
name was reseryed for the governors of settled provinces, 
which were placed under the Roman Senate, and is never 
given in the New Testament to Pilate, Felix, or Festus, 
who were but Procurators, or subordinate administrators 
of unsettled, imperial, military provinces. Now as Au- 
gustus reserved Cyprus for himself, its governor would in 
that case have been not a Proconsul, but simply a Procu- 
rator, had not the emperor afterwards restored it to the 
Senate, as a Roman historian [D1o Cassrus] expressly 
states. In most striking confirmation of this minute ac- 
curacy of the sacred historian, coins have actually been 
found inthe island, stamped with the names of Proconsuls, 
both in Greek and Latin. [AKERMAN’S Numismatic Iilus- 
trations of the New Testament.) (GROTIUS and BENGEL, not 
aware of this, have missed the mark here.) Sergius 
Paulus, a prudent (or ‘intelligent’) man—who thirsting 
for truth, sent for Barnabas and Saul, desiring (‘earnestly 
desiring’) to hear the word of God, 8-12. But Elymas (or 
‘the wise’) for so is his name by interpretation (the word 
is from the Arabic) withstood them—perceiving, proba- 
bly, how eagerly the proconsul was drinking in the word, 
and fearing a dismissa}, (Cf. 2 Timothy 3,8.) Them Sani 
... also... called Faui—and henceforward Paul only; a 
softening of his former name, in accommodation to Roman 
ears, and (as the word signifies ‘little’) probably with 
allusion as elsewhere to his insignificance of stature and 
appearance (2 Corinthians 10. 1, 10), [WEBSTER and WIL- 
KINSON.] filled with the Holy Ghost—The Spirit com- 
ing mightily upon him, set his eyes on him and said— 
Henceforward Barnabas sinks into the background, The 
whole soul of his great colleague, now drawn out, as 
never before, shoots, by the lightning gaze of his eye, 
through the dark and tortuous spirit of the sorcerer, 
What a picture! full of all subtlety—referring to his 
magic arts, and all malice—The word signifies ‘readi- 
ness for anything,’ knavish dexterity. thou child (‘son’) 
of the devil... enemy of all righteousness—These 
were not words of passion, for immediately before utter- 
ing them it is said he was “filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
(CHRYSOSTOM.] wilt thon not cease to pervert the 
right ways of the Lord, &c,—referring to his haying to 
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i Paul Preaches at Antioch, 


that hour made a trade of leading his fellow-creatures 
astray. The hand of the Lord is upon thee, and thou 
shalt be blind for a season—the judgment being merci- 
‘tully designed to lead him to repentance. The tradition 
that it did is hardly to be depended on. there fell on 
him a mist, &c.—This is in Luke’s medical style. Then 
the deputy, when he saw what was done, believed, 
being astonished at the doctrine of the Lord—so 
marvellously attested; cf. Mark 1. 27. What fruit, if 
any, followed this remarkable conversion, or how long 
after it the missionaries remained at Paphos, we know 
not. 

13-52. AT PERGA JOHN MARK FORSAKES THEM—AT AN- 
TIOCH, IN PISIDIA, PAUL PREACHES WITH GLORIOUS 
EFFECT—THE JEWS, ENRAGED, EXPEL THEM OUT OF THEIR 
coAsts. 13. They came to Perga in Pamphylia—The 

‘ distance from Paphos to Attaleia, on the Gulf of Pamphy- 
lia (see on ch. 14, 25), sailing in a north-west direction, is 
not much greater than from Seleucia to Salamis on the 
east. Perga was the metropolis of Pamphylia, on the 
river Cestrus, and about seven miles inland from Atta- 
leia. and John departing from them returned to Je- 
rusalem—As Paul afterwards peremptorily refused to 
take Mark with him on his second missionary journey, 
because ‘‘he had departed (or ‘fallen off’) from them and 
had not gone with them to the work” (ch. 15. 35), there 
can be no doubt that he had either wearied of it or been 
deterred by the prospect of the dangers which lay before 
him, (But see on ch. 15. 37, &c.) 14. departed from Perga 
—apparently without making any stay or doing any work: 
ef. the different language of ch. 14. 25, and see immediately 
below. came to Antioch in Pisidia—usually so called, 
to distinguish it from Antioch in Syria, from which they 
had started, though it actually lies in Phrygia, and almost 
due north from Perga. It was a long journey, and as it 
lay almost entirely through rugged mountain-passes, 
while ‘rivers burst out at the base of huge cliffs, or dash 
down wildly through narrow ravines,’ it must have been 
a perilous one. The whole region was, and to this day is, 
iufested by robbers, as ancient history and modern trav- 
els abundantly attest; and there can be but little doubt 
that to this very journey Paul many years after alludes, 
when he speaks amidst his “journeyings often,” of his 
“perils of rivers’ (as the word is), and his “perils of rob- 
bers.’ (2 Corinthians 11. 26.) If this journey were taken 
in May—and much earlier than that the passes would 
have been blocked up with snow—it would account for 
their not staying at Perga, whose hot streets are then de- 
serted; ‘men, women, and children, flocks, herds, camels, 
and asses, all ascending at the beginning of the hot sea- 
son from the plains to the cool basin-like hollows on the 
mountaius, moving in the same direction with our mis- 
sionaries.’ [Hows.] 15-47. Then Paulstood up, and beck- 
ouing with his hand—as was his manner on such occa- 
sions, ch. 21. 40; and see ch, 26.1. Men of Israel, and ye 
that fear God—by the latter expression nieaning relig- 
ious proselytes, who united with the Jews in all acts of 
ordinary worship. and exalted them when they dwelt 
xs strangers in Egypt—by marvellous interpositions for 
them in their deepest depression, 18-22. forty years 
suffered he their:  manner—rather, according to what 
appears the true reading, ‘cherished he them’ (as a nurse 
the infant in her bosom), after that he gave... judges 
... by the space of four hundred and fifty years—As 
this appears to contradict 1 Kings 6. 1, various solutions 
have been proposed, Taking the words as they stand in 
the Greek, thus, ‘after that, by the space of 450 years, he 
gave judges,’ the meaning may be, that abont 450 years 
elapsed from the time of the covenant with Abraham 

_ until the period of the judges; which is historically cor- 
rect, the word ‘about’ showing that chronological exact- 
ness was notaimed at. But taking the sense to be as in 
our version, that it was the period of the judges itself 
which lasted about 450 years, this statement also will ap- 
pear historically correct, if we include in it the interval 
of subjection to foreign powers which occurred during the 
period of the judges, and understand it to describe the 
whole period from the settlement of the tribes in Canaan 


ACTS XIII. 


that Jesus is Christ. 


to the establishment of royalty. Thus, from the Exodus 
to the building of the temple were 592 years [JosrErHusS, 
Antiquities, 8.3.1]; deduct forty years in the wilderness; 
twenty-five years of Joshua’s rule [JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 
5. 1, 29]: forty years of Saul’s reign (v. 2); forty of David’s- 
and the first four years of Solomon’s reign (1 Kings 6. 1), 
and there remain, just 443 years; or, in round numbers, 
‘about 450 years.’ God gave them Saul... of the tribe 
of Benjamin—That the speaker was himself of the same 
name and of the same tribe, has often been noticed as in 
all likelihood present to the apostle’s mind while speak 
ing. ferty years—With this length of Saul’s reign (not 
mentioned in the Old Testament), JoSEPHUS coincides 
(Antiquities, 6. 14.9), ‘I have found David, &¢c.—This quo- 
tation is the substance of Psalm 89, 20; 1 Samuel 13, 14; 
and perhaps also of Psalm 78, 70-72, 23-25. Of this man’s 
seed hath God, according to... promise, raised unto 
Israel a Saviour, Jesus—The emphasis on this statement 
lies (1.)in the seed from which Christ sprang—Davyid's— 
and the promise to that effect, which was thus fulfilled; 
(2.)on the character in which this promised Christ way 
given of God—‘a SAViIOUR.”’ His personal name “ Jesus’ 
is emphatically added, as designed to express that very 
character, (See on Matthew 1. 21.) 26-31. children... 
of Abraham, and whosoever among you feareth God 
(Gentile proselytes), to you is the werd of thts salvation 
sent—both being regarded as one class, as “ the Jew first,’ 
to whom the Gospel was to be addressed in the first in- 
stance. For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their 
rulers, because they knew him not, &c.—The apostle 
here speaks as if the more immediate guilt of Christ's 
death lay with the rulers and people of the metropolis, to 
which he fondly hoped that those residing at such a dis- 
tanceas Antioch would notset their seal, found no cause 
of death—though they sought it, Matthew 26, 59, 60. they 
tock him down, .. and laid him in a sepulchre— 
Though the burial of Christ was an act of honour and 
love to him by the disciples to whom the body was com- 
mitted, yet since his enemies looked after it, and on- 
tained a guard of soldiers to keep watch over it, as_ 
the remains of their own victim, the apostle regards 
this as the last manifestation on their part of enmity to 
the Saviour, that they might see how God laughed 
all their precautions to scorn by ‘raising him from 
the dead.” he was seem many days of them which 
came up with him from Galilee to Jerusalem, 
&¢e.—i. e., by those who, having gone out and in with 
him in closest intimacy during all his public ministry, 
which lay chiefly in Galilee, and having accompanied 
him on his last journey to Jerusalem, could not possibly 
be mistaken as to the identity of the risen One, and were 
therefore unexceptionable and sufficient witnesses, 32, 
33. Ged hath fulfilled the same—‘hath completely ful- 
filled.” in that he hath raised up Jesus again—liit,, 
‘raised up;’ but the meaning is (notwithstanding the 
contrary opinion of many excellent interpreters) “from ° 
the dead ;”’ as the context plainly shows, as it is written 
im the second Psalim—in many MSS. ‘the first Psalm,’ 
what we call the first being regarded by the ancient Jews 
as only an introduction to the Psalter, which was con- 
sidered to begin with the second, this day have I be- 
gottem thee—As the apostle in Romans 1.4 regards the 
resurrection of Christ merely as the manifestation of a 
prior Sonship, which he afterwards, ch, 8, 32, represents 
as essential, it is plain that this is his meaning here, 
(Such declarative meaning of the verb ‘to be’ is familiar 
to every reader of the Bible.) See ez. gr. John 15. 8, “So 
shall ye be,” i. e., beseen to be “my disciples.” Itis against 
the whole sense of the New Testament to ascribe the 
origin of Christ's Sonship to His resurrection, 34-37. 
now no more to return to corruption—i. e,, to the grave 
where death reigns; and cf. Romans 6. 9, “Christ being 
raised from the dead dieth no more, death hath no move 
dominion over him.” Iwill give you the sure mercies of 
David—(Isaiah 55.3.) The word rendered “mercies” is 
peculiar, denoting the sanctity of them, as comprehending 
the whole riches of the new covenant; while the other 
word, ‘‘sure,” points to the certainty with which they 
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would, through David’s Seed, be at length all substan- 
tiated. See on John 1.14. But how do these words prove 
the resurrection of Christ? ‘They presuppose it; for 
since an eternal kingdom was promised to David, the 
Ruler of this kingdom could not remain under the power 
of death. But to strengthen the indefinite prediction by 
one more definite, the apostle adduces Psalm 16. 10, of 
which Peter had given the same explanation (see on ch. 2. 
27, 30,81), both apostles denying the possibility of its proper 
reference to Dayid.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] for David, after he 
had served his own generation by the will of God— 
rather, ‘served,’ in his own generation, the will (or ‘coun- 
sel’) of God; yielding himself an instrument for the ac- 
complishment of God’s high designs, and in this respect 
being emphatically ‘‘the man after God’s own heart,’ 
This done, he ‘fell asleep, and was gathered to his fathers, 
and saw corruption.’ David, therefore (argues the apostle), 
vould not be the subject of his own prediction, which had 
its proper fulfilment only in the resurrection of the uncor- 
rupted body of the Son of God, emphatically God’s “ Holy 
One.” 38-41. the forgiveness of sins—the first necessity 
of the sinner, and so the first experienced blessing of the 
Gospel. by him all that believe are justified from all 
things—The sense requires that a pause in the sentence 
be made here: g.d., ‘By him the believer is absolved 
from all charges of the law.’ What follows—from which 
ye could not be justified by the law of Moses—is not an 
exceptional but an explanatory clause. The meaning is not, 
‘Though the law justifies from many things, it cannot 
justify from all things, but Christ makes up all deficien- 
cies:’ but the meaning is, ‘ By Christ the believer is jus- 
tified from all things, whereas the law justifies from 
nothing.’ (N. B. The deeper sense of justification, the 
positive side of it, is reserved for the Epistles, addressed to 
the justified themselves: and whereas it is the resurrection. 
of Christ here, and throughout the Acts chiefly, which is 
dwelt on, because the first thing in order to bring peace 
to the guilty through Christ was to establish His Mes- 
siahship by His resurrection, in the Epistles to believers 
His death as the way of reconciliation is fully unfolded.) 
Beware, therefore, &c.—By this awful warning of the 

id Testament the apostle would fain “ shut them up unto 
the faith.” ye will not believe though a man declare it 
unto yon—i, e.,evyen on unexceptionable testimony, The 
words, from Habakkuk 1, 5, were originally a merciful 
but fruitless warning against the approaching destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans and the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. As such nothing could more fitly describe the 
more awful calamity impending over the generation 
which the apostle addressed. 42, 43. Amd when the 
Jews were gone out of the synagogue, the Gentiles 
besought that these words might be preached to them 
the next sabbath—rather (according to what is beyond 
doubt the true reading), ‘Now, as they were gojng out (of 
the synagogue) they besought’—i. e., not the Gentiles, 
whose case comes in afterwards, but the mixed congrega- 
tion of Jews and proselytes, to whom the discourse had 
been addressed, entreated to have another hearing of such 
truths; those of them, that is, who had been impressed. 
‘And after the breaking up of the synagogue, many 
of’’ both classes, Jews and religious proselytes, followed 
Paul and Barnabas (observe, from this time forward, the 
inverted order of these names; except ch. 14. 14; 13.7; 12, 
25; on which see). These had evidently been won to the 
Gospel by what they had heard, and felt a clinging to their 
spiritual benefactors, whospeaking to them—following 
up the discourse in the synagogue by some further words 
of encouragement, persuaded them to continue in the 
grace of God—which they had experienced through the 
Gospel. (Cf. ch. 11. 23.) 44-48, the mext sabbath came 
almost the whole city together to hear the word of God 
—the intervening days having been spent in further in- 
quiry and instruction, and the excitement reaching the 
Gentiles, who now for the first time crowded, along with 
the usual worshippers, into the synagogue. But when the 
Jews—those zealots of exclusive Judaism—saw the mul- 
titudes, they were filled with envy—rather, ‘indigna- 
tion,’ and broke out in their usual manner, contra- 
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XIV. Paul and Barnabas Driven from Teontum. 
dicting and blaspheming—There Js nothing -more > awful 
than Jewish fury and execration of the name of Jesus « of 
Nazareth, when thoroughly roused, Then Paul and Bar- 
nabas waxed bold, and said, &c.—This is in the highest 
style ofa last and solemn protestation, it was necessary 
that the word should first have been spoken to you— 
See the direction of Christ in Luke 24. 47; also Romans 1. 
16, since ye judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life—pass sentence upon yourselves. For so hath the 
Lord commanded us, saying, &c,—These and other pre- 
dictions must have been long before this brought vividly 
home to Paul's mind in connection with his specia) vora- 
tion to the Gentiles, I have set thee—i, e., Messiah; 
from which Paul inferred that he was but following ont 
this destination of his Lord, in transferring to the Gen- 
tiles those “‘ unsearchable riches” which were now by the 
Jews rejected and despised, when the Gentiles heard 
this, they were glad—to perceive that their accession 
to Christ was matter of Divine arrangement as well as 
apostolic effort. and glorified the word of the Lord— 
by a cordial reception of it. and as many as were or- 
dainced to eternal life believed—a very remarkable state- 
ment, which cannot, without force, be interpreted of 
anything lower than this, that a Divine ordination to eternal 
life is the cause, not. the effect, of any man’s believing. 49- 
52. And the word of the Lord was published through- 
out all the region—implying some stay in Antioch and 
missionary activity inits vicinity. thedevout and hon- 
ourable women—female proselytes of distinetion, jaun- 
diced against the new preachers by those Jewish ecclesi- 
astics to whom they had learnt to look up. The potent 
influence of the female character both for and against the 
truth is seen in every age of the Church's history. ex= 
pelled them—an easier thing than torefute them. shook 
off the dust of their feet against them—as directed, 
Matthew 10.14. came unto Iconium—a populous city 
about forty-five miles south-east from Pisidian Antioch : 
at the foot of Mount Taurus; on the borders of Lyeaonia, 
Phrygia, and Pisidia; and in later times largely contribu- 
ting to the consolidation of the Turkish empire, the dis- 
ciples—who, though not themselves expelled, had to en- 
dure sufferings for the Gospel, as we learn from ch, 14, 22— 
were filled with joy 2nd with the Holy Ghost—who 
not only raised them above shame and fear, as professed 
disciples of the Lord Jesus, but filled them with holy and 
elevated emotions, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-7. MEETING WITH SIMILAR SUCCESS AND SIMI- 
LAR OPPOSITION AT ICONIUM, PAUL AND BARNABAS 
FLEE FOR THEIR LIVES TO LYSTRA AND DERBE, AND 
PREACH THERE. ‘After this detailed account of Paul's 
labours at Pisidian Antioch, Luke subjoins only brief 
notices of his further labours, partly because from the 
nature of the case his discourses must have embraced 
nearly the same topics, and partly because the conse- 
quences that resulted assumed quite a similar shape.’ 
[OLSHAUSEN.] 1. they went both together into the 
synagogue—gq. d., ‘Though Paul was now the prominent 
speaker and actor, yet in everything Barnabas went 
along with him.’ a... multitude... of the Greeks 
believed—meaning probably the religious proselytes, as 
opposed to ‘the Gentiles” mentioned v, 2. 3. Long time 
therefore abode they—because in spite of opposition they 
were meeting with so much success. spenking boldly 
in the Lord—rather, ‘in dependence on the Lord,’i. e., on 
their glorified Head. who gave testimony to the word 
of his grace—a notable definition of the Gospel, whose 
whole burden is GrRAcK, and granted—“ granting.” 7. ¢., 
who confirmed the Gospel by granting miraculous at- 
testation toit. (The “and” is wanting in the best MSS.) 
5. an assault made... to stome them—rather here, ‘an 
impetuous movement’ with a view to stoning them: for 
in 2 Corinthians ll, 25, Paul says, “*‘ Once I was stoned,” and 
that was at Lystra, as expressly related in v. 19. (Pa- 
LEY’s remarks —Hore Pauline—on this singular eoinci- 
dence between the Epistle and the history are very 





Paul Heals a Cripple at Lystra. ACTS 
striking.) fled—(See Matthew 10, 23.) 6. to Lystra and 
Derbe—the one some twenty miles to the south, the other 
some sixty miles to the east of Iconium, somewhere about 
the bases of what are called the Black Mountains and the 
roots of Mount Taurus; but their exact position has not 
yet been discovered. 

8-21. AT LysSTRA, PAUL HEALING A CRIPPLE, THE 
PEOPLE ARE SCARCE RESTRAINED FROM SACRIFICING TO 
THEM AS GODS, BUT AFTERWARDS, THEIR ‘MINDS BEING 
POISONED, THEY STONE PAuL, LEAVING HIM FOR DEAD— 
WITHDRAWING TO DERBE, THYT PREACH AND TEACH 
THERE. There being no mention of the synagogue at 
Lystra, it is probable there were too few Jews there to 
form one, 8-10. there sat there a certain man.,,.a 
cripple from his mother’s womb ., , The same heard 
Paul speak—in the open air and (v. 11) to a crowd of 
people. who steadfastly beholding him—as he did 
Elymas the sorcerer when about to work a miracle on 
him, and perceiving that he had faith to be healed— 
Paul may have been led by the sight of this cripple to 
dwell on the Saviour’s miracles of healing, and His pres- 
ent power; and perceiving from the eagerness with which 
the patient drank in his words, that he was prepared to 
put his own case into the Redeemer’s hands, the Spirit 
of the glorified Physician came all upon him, and “ with 
a loud voice” he bade him ‘stand upright upon his feet.” 
The effect was instantaneous—he ‘sprang’ to his feet “and 
walked.” 11-13. in the speech of Lycaonia—whether a 
corruption of the Greek tongue, which was well enough 
understood in this region, or the remains of some older 
tongue, is not known, The gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men—the language of a rude and un- 
sophisticated people. But ‘that which was a superstition 
in Lycaonia, and for which the whole creation groaned, 
became a reality at Bethlehem.’ [WEBSTER and WILKIN- 
SON.] they called Barnabas, Jupiter—the father of the 
gods, from his commanding mien (CHRyYSosToM thinks), 
and Paul, Mercurius—the god of eloquence and the mes- 
senger and attendant of Jupiter, in the heathen myth- 
ology. the priest of Jupiter which was (i. e., whose 
temple stood) before their city, brought oxen and 

. garlamds—to crown the victims and decorate, as on 
festive occasions, the porches, 14-18. when Barnabas 
and Paul heard—Barnabas is put first here, apparently 
as having been styled the “Jupiter” of the company— 
they rent their clothes and ran in—rather (according 
to the true reading), ‘ran forth’—among the people, cry= 
ing out, Sirs, why do ye these things t—This was some- 
thing more than that abhorrence of idolatry which took 
possession of the Jews asa nation from the time of the 
Babylonish captivity: it was that delicate sensibility to 
everything which affects the honour of God which Chris- 
tianity, giving us in God a reconciled Father, alone can 
produce; making the Christian instinctively feel himself 
to be wounded in all dishonour done to God, and filling 
him with mingled horror and grief when such gross in- 
sults as this are offered to him. we are men of like 
passions, &c.—How unlike either imposture or enthu- 
siasm is this, and how high above all self-seeking do 
these men of Christ show themselves tobe! unto the 
living God—This is the most glorious and distinctive of 
all the names of God. It is the familiar phraseology of 
the Old Testament, which, in such contrast with all that 
is to be found within the literature of heathenism, is 
shown to be, with its seque)J, the New Testament, the one 
Book of the true religion. who made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and all therein—This idea of creation, 
utterly unknown alike torude and to cultivated heathen- 
ism, would not only define what was meant by “the 
living God,” but open up a new world, on after reflec- 
tion, to the more thoughtful part of the audience. who 
in times past suffered all nations to walk in their own 
ways—i. e., without extending to them the revelation 
vouchsafed to the seed of Abraham, and the grace attend- 
ing it: ef. ch, 17. 30; 1 Corinthians 1, 21, (Yet not without 
guilt on their part was this privation, Romans 1. 20, &c.) 
Nevertheless he left not himself without witness, 
in that, &c.—Though the heinousness of idolatry is rep- 
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resented asso much less in the heathen, by how much 
they were outside the pale of revealed religion, he takes 
eare to add that the heathen have Divine ‘“ witness” 
enough to leave them *‘ without excuse,” he did good— 
scattering his beneficence everywhere and ina thousand 
forms, rain from heaven and fruitful seasons—on 
which human subsistence and all human enjoyment de- 
pend. In Lycaonia, where, as ancient writers attest, 
rain is peculiarly searce, this allusion would have all the 
greater effect, filling our hearts with food and glad- 
ness—a natural colloquialism, the heart being gladdened 
by the food supplied to the body, and with these say- 
ings scarce restrained they the people that they had 
not done sacrifice to them—In spite of this, and Peter’s 
repudiation of ali such honour (ch. 10, 26), how soon did 
idolatrous tendencies begin to show themselves in the 
Christian Church, at length to be systematized and en- 
joined in the Charch of Rome!-came thither Jews 
from Antioch and Iconium—Furious zeal that would 
travel so far to counteract the missionaries of the Cross! 
persuaded the people— the multitudes.’ and having 
stoned Paul—See on v.5. Barnabas they seem to have 
let alone; Paul, as the prominent actor and speaker, 
being the object of all their rage. The words seem to 
imply that it was the Jews who did this; and no doubt 
they took the lead (v. 19), but it was the act of the insti- 
gated and fickle multitudes along with them. drew 
him out of the city—By comparing this with ch. 7.58 it 
will be seen that the Jews were the chief actors in this 
scene, as the disciples stood round about him—sor- 
rowing. So his labours here had not been in vain: “ Dis- 
ciples” had been gathered, who now rallied around the 
bleeding body. And one appears to have been gained on this 
occasion, of far more importance than all the rest—TIMo- 
THEUvS. See on ch. 16, 1-3. (It could scarcely have been at 
the subsequent visit, v. 21, for the reason givenon 2 Timo- 
thy 3. 10,11; while at the ¢hird visit, ch. 16. 1-3, he was 
already a Christian.) he rose up—It is just possible that 
this recovery was natural; the insensibility occasioned 
by such treatment as he had received sometimes passing 
away of itself, and leaving the patient less hurt than ap- 
peared. But certainly the impression naturally left on 
the mind by the words is that the restoration was mirac- 
ulous; and so the best interpreters understand the words. 
This is confirmed by what follows—came into the city— 
Noble intrepidity! mext day he departed with Barna- 
bas to Derbe—a journey for which he could hardly be fit 
if his recovery had been natural. (See as to Derbe, on v. 6.) 
and when they had preached to that city and had 
taught many—rather, ‘had made many disciples’ (mar- 
gin); but probably without suffering any persecution, as 
Derbe is not mentioned along with Antioch, Iconium, 
and Lystra, 2 Timothy 3. 11. 

21-28. PAUL AND BARNABAS RETRACE THEIR STEPS, RE- 
TURN TO ANTIOCH IN SYRIA, AND THUS COMPLETE THEIR 
FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 21, 22, they returned to 
Lystra, Iconium, and Antioch, confirming the souls, 
&c.—At Derbe, Paul was not far from the well-known 
pass which leads down from the central tableland to Ci- 
licia and Tarsus. But his thoughts did not centre in an 
earthly home, He revisited the places where he had been 
reviled and persecuted, but where he had left as sheep in 
the desert the disciples whom his Master had enabled him 
to gather. They needed building up and strengthening 
in the faith, comforting in the midst of their inevitable 
suffering, and fencing round by permanent institntions. 
Undaunted therefore by the dangers that awaited them, 
our missionaries return to them, using words of encour- 
agement which none but the founders of a true religion 
would have ventured to address to their earliest converts, 
that ‘‘ we can only enter into the kingdom of God by pass- 
ing through much tribulation.” [Hows.] 23, 24. when 
they had ordained them elders—lit,, ‘chosen by show of 
hands,’ But as that would imply that this was done by 
the apostles’ own hands, many render the word, as in our 
version, “ordained.” Still, as there is no evidence in the 
New Testament that the word had then lost its proper 
meaning, as this is beyond doubt its meaning in 2 Corin- 
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thians 8.19, and as there is indisputable evidence that the 
concurrence of the people was required in all elections to 
sacred office in the earliest ages of the Church, it is per- 
haps better to understand the words to mean, ‘when they 
had made a choice of elders,’ i. e., superintended such 
choice on the partof the disciples. and had prayed with 
fasting—lit., ‘ fastings,’ thus sei ting them solemnly apart, 
Yhis last clause confirms our interpretation of the former, 
Por if ordination” was by prayer and fasting (see ch. 13. 
3), why should it be said they first ‘ordained elders,” and 
after that “prayed with fasting?” Whereas if the first 
clause refer to the choice and the second to the ordination, 
all is natural, they commended (‘committed’) them— 
i. e., all these churches. to the Lord—Jesus, when they 
had preached the word in Perga—now doing what, for 
some reason, they had not done on their former visit, but 
probably with no visible fruit, they went down into 
Attaleia—a seaport on the Gulf of Pamphylia, drawing 
to itself the commerce of Egypt and Syria. 26. sailed to 
Antioch, from whence they had been recommended— 
See on ch.13.3, 27. when they had gathered the Church 
together, they rehearsed all that God had done with 
them, &c.—As their call and mission had been solemn and 
formal, in the presence of and by the Church as well as 
the Holy Ghost, they dutifully, and no doubt with eager 
joy, convened the Church and gave in their report of “all 
that God had done with them,” i.e., by and for them, 
and how (in particular) he had opened the door of 
faith to the Gentiles—to such even as before had not 
been proselytes. See on ch. 11,21; and on the language, 
see 1 Corinthians 16, 9; 2 Corinthians 2.12; Colossians 4.3, 
The ascribing directly to God of such access to the Gen- 
tiles is tobe noted, 28, there they abode long time— 
(‘no little time’), From the commencement of the mis- 
sion till they left Antioch to go up to attend the council 
at Jerusalem, some four or five years elapsed; and as the 
missionary journey would probably occupy less than two 
years, the rest of the time would be the period of their 
stay at Antioch. (But see Chronological Table.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-35, CoUNCIL AT JERUSALEM TO DECIDE ON THE 
NECESSITY OF CIRCUMCISION FOR THE GENTILE CONVERTS, 
1, 2. certain men—See the description of them in Gala- 
tians 2. 4. Paul and Barnabas (now the recognized 
heads of the Church at Antioch) had no small dissen- 
sion and dispnrtation with them, they determined 
(i. e., the Chureh did) that Paul and Barnabas, and 
certain others of them—Titus was one, Galatians 2,1; 
probably as an uncircumcised Gentile convert endowed 
with the gifts of the Spirit. He is not mentioned in the 
Acts, but only in 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 2 Timothy, 
and the Epistle addressed to him, [ALFORD.] they de- 
termined that Paul and Barnabas should go up to Je- 
rusalem ,,. about this question—That such a deputa- 
tion should be formally despatched by the Chureh of An- 
tioch was natural, as it might becalled the mother-church 
of Gentile Christianity, 3-6. being brought .om their 
way by the Church—a kind of official escort. they 
passed through Phenice—See on ch, 11. 19, and Sa- 
maria, declaring the conversion of the Gentiles, and 
they caused great joy to the brethren—As the converts 
in those parts were Jewish (eh, 11.19), their spirit contrasts 
favourably with that of others of theirnation. and when 
they were come to Jerusalem—This was Paul's THIRD 
VISIT TO JERUSALEM after his conversion, and on this oe- 
casion took place whatis related in Galatians 2,1-10. (See 
there.) were received of the Church, xnd the xpostles 
and elders—evidently ata meeting formally convened for 
this purpose: the deputation being oneso influential,and 
from 2 Church of such note, they declared all things 
that God had done with them. Seeon ch, lt, 14-27. the 
apostles aud elders came together to consider of this— 
but in presence, as would seem, of the people (v, 12, 22, 23), 
7. Peter, &c, This is the last mention of him in the Acts, 
and one worthy of his standing, as formally pronouncing, 
trem the Divine decision of the matter already in his own 
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case, in favour of the views which Paul's whole labours. 
were devoted to establishing, a good while ago—pro- 
bably about fifteen years before this. made choice... 
that the Gentiles by my mouth. See on ch, ll. 21, God 
which knoweth the hearts—implying that the reat 
question for admission to full stunding in the visible 
Church is the state of the heart. Hence, though that can- 
not be known by men, no principle of admission to 
Church privileges which reverses this can be sound, put 
no difference between us and them: Purifying their 
hearts by faith—“ Purification” here refers to “sprink- 
ling (of the conscience by the blood of Jesus) from dead 
works to serve the living God.’ (See on 1 Corinthians 6, 
ll.) How rich is this brief description of the inward rev- 
olution wrought upon the genuine disciples of the Lord 
Jesus! 10. why tempt (‘try,’ ‘provoke’) ye God—by 
standing in the way of his declared purpose. to puta 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples, &c. He that was 
circumcised became thereby bound to keep the whole 
law. (See Galatians 5, 1-6.) It was not then the mere 
yoke of burdensome ceremonies, but of an obligation 
which, the more earnest and spiritual men became, the 
more impossible they felt it to fulfil. (See Romans 3.5; 
Galatians 2.4,&c.) Ul. through the grace of the Lord 
Jesus—i.e., by that only. we shall be saved even as 
they —‘ Circumcision in our case being no advantage, and 
in their case uncircumcision no loss; but grace doing all 
for both, and the same for each.’ 12, Then all... gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul—On this order of the 
names here, see on v, 25, declaring what miracles and 
signs God wrought among the Gentiles by them—This 
detail of facts, immediately following up those which 
Peter had recalled to mind, would lead all who waited 
only for Divine teaching to see that God had himself pro- 
nounced the Gentile converts to be disciples in as fuil 
standing as the Jews, without circumcision; and the at- 
testing miracles to which Paul here refers would tend, in 
such an assembly, to silence opposition. 13. James an« 
swered, saying, &c.—Whoever this James was (see on 
Galatians 1, 19), he was the acknowledged head of tke 
Church at Jernsalem, and here, as president of the assem- 
bly, speaks last, winding up the debate. His decision, . 
though given as his own judgment only, could not be of 
great weight with the opposing party, from his conserva- 
tive reverence for all Jewish usages within the cirele of 
Israelitish Christianity. 14-17. Simeon—a Hebrew vari- 
ation of Simon, as in 2 Peter 1.1; (Gr.) the Jewish and 
family name of Peter. hath declared how God at the 
first—answering to Peter’s own expression ‘ta good while 
ago,’ v. 7, did visit the Gentiles to take out of them— 
in the exercise of His adorable sovereignty. a people for 
(the honour of) his name—or for His glory, to this agree 
the words of the prophets—generally; but those of 
Amos (ch, 9, Ll) are specified (nearly as in the Septuagint 
version), The point of the passage lies in the predicted 
purpose of God, under the new economy, that “the 
heathen ” or “Gentiles” should be “ called by His name,” 
or have ‘‘His name called upon them.” By the “ build- 
ing again of the fallen tabernacle of Dayid,” or restoring 
its decayed splendour, is meant that only and glorious 
recovery which it was to experience under David's “son 
and Lord.” 18,19. Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning—He who announced these things so 
long before, and He who had now brought them to pass, 
were one and the same; so that they were no novelty. 
wherefore, my sentence (or ‘judgment’) is, that we 
trouble not (with Jewish obligations) them which from 
among the Gentiles are turned to God—rather, ‘are 
turning.’ The work is regarded as in progress, and in- 
deed was rapidly advancing. 20. But... that they ab-« 
stain from pollutions of idols—i. ¢., things polluted by 
having been offered in sacrifice to idols, The heathen 
were accustomed to give away or sel! portions of such anl- 
mals, From such food James would enjoin the Gentile 
converts to abstain, lest it should seem to the Jews that 
they were not entirely weaned from idolatry, and from 
fornication—The characteristic sin of heathendom, un- 
blushingly practised by all ranks and classes, and the in- 
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dulgence of which on the part of the Gentile converts 
would to Jews, whose Scriptures branded it as an abomi- 
nation of the heathen, proclaim them to be yet joined to 
their old idols, and from things strangled—which had 
the blood in them, and from blood—in every form, as 
peremptorily forbidden to the Jews, and the eating of 
which, therefore, on the part of the Gentile converts, 
would shock their prejudices. See on v. 28, 29. For Moses 
of old time hath in every city them that preach him 
+... every Sabbath-day—thus keeping alive in every 
Jew those feelings which such practices would shock, and 
which, therefore, the Gentile converts must carefully 
respect if the oneness of both ciasses in Christ was to 
be practically preserved. The wisdom of these suggestions 
commended itself to all present. 22, 23. Judas sur~ 
named Barsabas—therefore not the apostle “Judas the 
brother of James” (ch. 1, 13), surnamed ‘*Thaddeus” 
(Matthew 10.3); nor can it be shown that he was a brother 
of ‘Joseph called Barsabas” (ch. 1. 23). But nothing is 
known of him beyond what is here said. and Silas—the 
same as ‘‘Silvanus’”’ in the Epistles. He became Paul’s 
companion on his second missionary journey (v. 40). 
chief men among the brethren—selected purposely as 
such, to express the honour in which they held the Church 
at Antioch, and the deputies they had sent to the coun- 
cil, and, as the matter affected all Gentile converts, to give 
weight to the written decision of this important assem- 
bly. They were ‘‘ prophets,” v, 32 (and see on ch, 11. 27), 
and as such doubtless their eminence in the Church at 
Jerusalem had been obtained. and they wrote... by 
them—This is the first mention in the New Testament his- 
tory of writing as an element in its development. And 
the combination here of written and oral transmission 
of an important decision reminds us of the first occasion 
of writing mentioned in the Old Testament, where a simi- 
lar combination occurs, Exodus 17, 14. But whereas there 
it is the deep difference between Israel and the Gentiles 
which is proclaimed, here it is the obliteration of that differ- 
ence through faith in the Lord Jesus. [BAUMGARTEN.] 
greeting—The only other place in the New Testament 
where this word occurs (except in the letter of Lysias, ch. 
23 26) is James 1. 1, which seems to show that both letters 
were drawn up by the same hand. [BENGEL.] the Gen- 
tile brethren in Antioch, and Syria, and Cilicia— 
showing that churches then existed in Cilicia as well as 
Syria, which owed their existence, in all likelihood, to 
Paul’s labours during the interval between his return to 
Tarsus (ch. 9. 30) and his departure in company with Bar- 
nabas for Antioch (see on ch. 11, 25, 26), 2427. Foras- 
much as we have heard that certain which went out 
from us have troubled you with words—vithout au- 
thority or even knowledge of the Church at Jerusalem, 
though they belonged to it, and probably pretended to 
representits views, subverting your souls—Such strong 
language is evidently designed to express indignation at 
this attempt, by an unauthorized party, to bring the 
whole Christian Chureh under judicial and legal bond- 
age. our beloved Barnabas and Paul— Barnabas is 
put first here, and in v. 12, on account of his former supe- 
rior position in the Church at Jerusalem (see ch. 9, 27; 11. 
22)—an evidence this that we have the document precisely 
as written, as also of the credibility of this precious his- 
tory. Men that have hazarded (lit,, ‘rendered up,’ as in 
will they did) their lives for the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—Noble testimony to those beloved men! It 
was doubtless prompted more immediately by the narra- 
tive they had just listened to from their own lips, v, 12, 
and judiciously inserted in this letter, to give them the 
highest weight as the bearers of it, along with their own 
deputies. Judas and Silas shall tell you the same by 
month—Mark here how considerate and tender it was to 
send men who would be able to say of Barnabas and Paul 
what could not be expected to come from themselves. 
28, 29. For it seemed good toe the Holy Ghost and to 
as. The One, inwardly guiding to and setting His seal 
on the decision come to; the other, the external ecclesi- 
astical authority devoutly embracing, expressing, and 
couyeying to the churches that decision ;—a great princi- 
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ple this for the Church in alltime, to lay upon you ne 
greater burden than these necessary things... from 
which if ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well—The 
whole language of these prohibitions, and of v. 20, 21, im- 
plies that they were designed as concessions to Jewish 
feelings on the part of the Gentile converts, and not as 
things which were ail of unchanging obligation. The 
only cause for hesitation arises from “ fornication ” being 
mixed up with the other three things; which has led 
many toregard the wholeas permanently prohibited. But 
the remarks on v, 20 may clear this. The then state of 
heathen society in respect of all the four thimgs seems the 
reason for so mixing themup, 30-33. they rejoiced for 
the consolation—As the same word isin the next verse 
properly rendered “exhorted,” the meaning probably is 
‘rejoiced for the exhortation’ (margin), or advice; so wise 
initself and so contrary to the imposition attempted to be 
practised upon them by the Judaizers, Judas and Silas 
being prophets themselves—i. e., inspired teachers—ex= 
horted the brethren with many words (or ‘much dis- 
course’), and confirmed them—opening up, no doubt, the 
great principle involved in the controversy now settled, 
of gratuitous salvation, or the purification of the heartby 
faith alone (as expressed by Peter, v. 9, 11), and dwelling 
on the necessity of harmony in principle and affection be- 
tween the Gentile disciples and their Jewish brethren, 
were let go in peace—‘ with peace,’ as the customary 
parting salutation. 34, 35. it pleased Silas (‘Silas de- 
termined ’) to abide there still—(The authorities against 
the insertion of this verse are strong. It may have been 
afterwards added to explain v. 40.) Doubtless the attrae- 
tion to Antioch for Silas was Paul’s presence there, to 
whom he seems to have now formed that permanent at- 
tachment which the sequel of this book and Paul’s Epis- 
tles show to have existed. Paul and Barnabas con- 
tinued im Antioch, teaching (to the disciples) and 
preaching (to those without) the word of the Lord, 
with many others (other labourers) also— How rich 
must Antioch at this time have been in the ministrations 
of the Gospel! (For a painful scene on this occasion between 
Paul and Peter, see Galatians 2, 11, &c.) 

3646. DISSENSION BETWEEN PAUL AND BARNABAS— 
THEY PART COMPANY TO PROSECUTE SEPARATE MISSION- 
ARY TOURS, And some days after—how lcng, is matter - 
only of conjecture, Paul said to Barnabas, Let us go 
again and visit our (the true reading is, ‘ the’) brethren 
in every city where we have preached ,.. and see 
how they do—whether they were adyancing or declin- 
ing, &c.; a pattern for churches and successful mission- 
aries in every age. (‘Reader, how stands it with thee ?’) 
[BENGEL.] ‘Paul felt that he was not called to spend a 
peaceful, though laborious life at Antioch, but that his 
true work was “ far off among the Gentiles.”’ We notice 
here, for the first time, a trace of that tender solicitude 
for his converts, that earnest longing to see their faces, 
which appears in the letters which he wrote afterwards, 
as one of the most remarkable and attractive features of 
his character. He thought, doubtless, of the Pisidians 
and Lycaonians, as he thought afterwards at Athens and 
Corinth of the Thessalonians, from whom he had been 
lately “taken in presence, not in heart, night and day 
praying exceedingly that he might see their face and 
perfect that which was lacking in their faith.’ [Hows.] 
Barnabas determined to take with them John... 
Mark—his nephew (Colossians 4,10), But Paul thought 
not good to take him with them who departed from 
them —i, e., who had departed; but the word is stronger 
than this—‘ who stood aloof or ‘turned away’ from them 
--from Pamphylia, and went not with them to the 
work—the work yet before them, The allusion is to 
what is recorded in ch,.13,13 (on which see), And the 
contention was so sharp between them (such was the 
‘irritation,’ or ‘exacerbation’) that they departed asun- 
dev one from the other—Said they not truly to the Lys- 
trians that they were ‘‘men of like passions with them?” 
(Ch, 14. 15.) But who was to blame? (1), That John Mark 
had either tired of the work or shrunk from the dangers 
and fatigues that yet lay before them, was undeniable; 
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and Paul concluded that what he had done he might, and 
probably would, do again. Was he wrong in this? (See 
Proverbs 25,19.) But (2), To this Barnabas might reply 
that no rule was without exception; that one failure, in 
@ young Christian, was not enough to condemn him for 
life; that if near relationship might be thought to warp 
his judgment, it also gave him opportunities of knowing 
the man better than others; and that as he was himself 
anxious to be allowed another trial (and the result makes 
this next to certain), in order that he might wipe out the 
effect of his former failure and show what ‘“‘ hardness he 
could now endure as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” his 
petition ought not to be rejected. Now, since John Mark 
did retrieve his character in these respects, and a recon- 
ciliation took place between Paul and him, so cordial 
that the apostle expresses more than once the confidence 
he had in him and the value he set upon his services (Co- 
lossians 4, 10,11; 2Timothy 4.11), it may seem that events 
showed Barnabas to be in the right, and Paul too harsh 
and hasty in his judgment. But, in behalf of Paul, it may 
well be answered, that not being able to see into the fu- 
ture he had only the unfavourable past to judge by; that 
the gentleness of Barnabas (ch. 4, 36; 11. 24) had already 
laid him open to imposition (see on Galatians 2. 13), to 
which near relationship would in this case make him 
more liable; and that in refusing to take John Mark on 
this missionary journey he was not judging his Christian 
eharacter nor pronouncing on his fitness for future ser- 
vice, but merely providing in the mean time against being 
again put to serious inconvenience and having their 
hands weakened by a possible second desertion. On the 
whole, then, it seems clear that each of these great ser- 
vants of Christ had something to say for himself, in de- 
fence of the position which they respectively took up; 
that while Barnabas was quite able to appreciate the 
grounds on which Paul proceeded, Paul was not so com- 
petent to judge of the considerations which Barnabas 
probably urged; that while Paul had but one object in 
view, to sce that the companion of their arduous work 
wus one of thoroughly congenial spirit and sufficient 
nerve, Barnabas, over and above the same desire, might 
not unreasonably be afraid for the soul of his nephew, 
lest the refusal to allow him to accompany them on their 
journey might injure his Christian character and deprive 
the Church of a true servant of Jesus Christ; and that 
while both sought only the glory of their common Mas- 
ter, each looked at the question at issue, to some extent, 
through the medium of his own temperament, which 
grace sanctifies and refines, but does not destroy —Paul, 
through the medium of absolute devotion to the cause 
and kingdom of Christ, which, warm and womanly as his 
affections were, gave a tinge of lofty sternness to his 
resolves where that seemed to be affected; Barnabas, 
through the medium of the same singleness of heart in 
Christ’s service, though probably not in equal strength 
(Galatians 2,13), but also of a certain natural gentleness 
which, where a Christian relative was concerned, led him 
to attach more weight to what seemed for his spiritual 
good than Paul could be supposed to do. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems quite possible that they might have 
amicably ‘agreed to differ,’ each taking his own coin- 
panion, as they actually did. But the ‘paroxysm’ (as the 
word is), the ‘exacerbation’ which is expressly given as 
the cause of their parting, shows but too plainly, that 
human infirmity amidst the great labours of the Church 
at Antioch at length sundered those who had sweetly 
and lovingly borne together the heat and burden of the 
day during a protracted tour in the service of Christ, 
“Therefore let no man glory in men” (1 Corinthians 3. 21), 
As for John Mark, although through his uncle’s warm 
advocacy of his cause he was put in a condition to dissi- 
pate the cloud that hung over him, how bitter to him 
must have ever afterwards been the reflection that it was 
his culpable conduct which gave oceasion to whatever 
was sinful in the strife between Paul and Barnabas, and 
to a separation in action, though no doubt with a mu- 
tual Christian regard, between those who had till then 
Wrought nobly together! How watchful does all this 
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teach Christians, and especially Christian ministers and 
missionaries, to be against giving way to rash judgment 
and hot temper towards each other, especially where on 
both sides the glory of Christ is the ground of difference! 
How possible is it that in such cases both parties may, 
on the question at issue, be more or less in the right! 
How difficult is it even for the most faithful and devoted 
servants of Christ, differing as they do in their natural 
temperament even under the commanding influence 
of grace, to see even important questions precisely in the 
same light! Andif, with every disposition to yield what 
is unimportant, they still feel it a duty each to stand to 
his own point, how careful should they be to do it loy- 
ingly, each pursuing his own course without disparage- 
ment of his Christian brother! And how affectingly does 
the Lord overrtle such difference of judgment and such 
manifestations of human infirmity, by making them 
“turn out rather unto the furtherance of the Gospel;” as 
in this case is eminently seen in the two missionary par- 
ties instead of one, not travelling over the same ground 
and carrying their dispute over all the regions of their 
former loving labours, but dividing the field between 
them! and so Barnabas took Mark, and sailed unto 
Cyprus; and Paul chase Silas (see on v. 34)—going two 
and two, as the Twelve and the Seventy (Mark 6.7; Luke 
10. 1). and departed, beimg recommended ... to the 
grace of God—(no doubt by some solemn service; see ch, 
13. 3), as in ch, 14. 26, It does not follow from the histori- 
an’s silence that Barnabas was not so recommended too; 
for this is the last mention of Barnabas in the history, 
whose sole object now is to relate the proceedings of Paul. 
Nor does it seem quite fair [with DE WertTTEr, MEYER, 
Hows, ALForD, HACKET, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, &¢c.” 
to conclude from this that the Church at Antioch took 
that marked way of showing their symyathy with Paul 
in opposition to Barnabas, and he went through Syria 
and Cilicia, confirming the churches—' It is very likely 
that Paul and Barnabas made a deliberate and amicable 
arrangement to divide the region of their first mission 
between them; Paul taking the continental, and Barnabas 
the insular, part of the proposed visitation. If Barnabas 
visited Salamis and Paphos, and if Paul (travelling west- 
ward), after passing through Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium, 
went as far as Antioch in Pisidia, the whole circuit of the 
proposed visitation was actually accomplished, for it does 
not appear that any converts had been made at Perga 
and Attaleia.’ [Hows.] ‘This second missionary tour ap- 
pears to have proceeded at first solely from the desire of 
visiting the churches already planted. In the end, how- 
ever, it took a much wider sweep, for it brought the 
apostle to Europe.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] 


XVI. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CHAPS. 15, 41 to 18. 22. 
PAUL'S SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 


CuHaps. 15. 41 to 16.5, VISITATION OF THE CHURCHES 
FORMERLY ESTABLISHED, TIMOTHEUS HERE JOINING THE 
MISSIONARY PARTY. Ch, 15,41, he went through Syria 
and Cilicia (see on v, 23)—taking probably the same route 
as when despatched in haste from Jerusalem to Tarsus, 
he then went by land (see on ch. 9. 30). Ch. xyi. 1-5. 
Then came he to Derbe and Lystra; and, behold, a 
certain disciple was there—i, e., at Lystra (not Derbe, as 
some conclude from ch, 20.4), mamed Timotheus—See 
on ch, l4, 20, As Paul styles him “his own son in the 
faith” (L Timothy 1, 2), he must have been gained to Christ 
at the apostle’s first visit; and as Paul says he “had fully 
known his persecutions which came on him at Lystra” 
(2 Timothy 3, 10, 11), he may have been in that group of 
disciples that surrounded the apparently lifeless body of 
the apostle outside the walls of Lystra, and that at a time 
of life when the mind receives its deepest impressions 
from the spectacle of innocent suffering and undaunted 
courage, [Hows.] His would be one of “the souls of the 
disciples confirmed” at the apostle’s second visit, “ex- 
horted to continue in the faith, and’ warned “that we 
must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom 
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Paul Circumeiseth Timothy: ACTS 
of God” (ch, 14, 21, 22), the son of a certain ,. , Jewess 
—‘The unfeigned faith which dwelt first in his grand- 
mother Lois” descended to “his mother Eunice,” and 
thence it passed to this youth (2 Timothy 1. 5), who “ from 
a child knew the Holy Scriptures” (2 Timothy 3, 15), His 
gifts and destination to the ministry of Christ had already 
been attested (1 Timothy 1, 18; 4.14); and though some ten 
years after this Paul speaks of him as still young (1 Tim- 
othy 4. 12), ‘he was already well reported of by the breth- 
ren that were at Lystra and Iconium” (v. 2), and conse- 
quently must have been well known through all that 
quarter, but his father was a Greek—Such mixed mar- 
riages, though little practised, and disliked by the stricter 
Jews, in Palestine, must have been very frequent among 
the Jews of the dispersion, especially in remote districts, 
where but few of the scattered people were settled. 
(Hows.] Him would Paul have to go forth with him— 
This is in harmony with all we read in the Acts and 
Epistles of Paul’s affectionate and confiding disposition. 
He had‘ no relative ties which were of service to him in 
his work; his companions were few and changing; and 
though Silas would supply the place of Barnabas, it was 
no weakness to yearn for the society of one who might 
become, what Mark once appeared to be, a son in the Gos- 
pel. [Hows.] And such he indeed proved to be, the most 
attached and serviceable of his associates (Philippians 2. 
19-28; 1 Corinthians 4. 17; 16. 10, 11; 1 Thessalonians 3. 1-6). 
His double connection, with the Jews by the mother’s 
side and the Gentiles by the father’s, would strike the 
apostle as a peculiar qualification for his own sphere of 
labour. ‘So far as appears, Timothy is the first Gentile 
who after his conversion comes before us as a regular 
missionary; for what is said of Titus (Galatians 2. 3) refers 
to a later period.’ [Wr1rs.] But before his departure, Paul 
took and circumcised him (a rite which every Israelite 
might perform), because of the Jews . . . for they knew 
all that his father was a Greek—This seems to imply 
that the father was no proselyte. Against the wishes of 
a Gentile father no Jewish mother was, as the Jews them- 
selves say, permitted to circumcise her son. We thus see 
why all the religion of Timothy is traced to the female 
side of the family (2 Timothy 1.5). ‘Had Timothy not 
been circumcised, a storm would have gathered round 
the apostle in his'farther progress. His fixed line of pro- 
cedure was to act on the cities through the synagogues; 
and to preach the Gospel to the Jew first and then to the 
Gentile. But such a course would have been impossible 
had not Timothy been circumcised. He must necessarily 
have been repelled by that people who endeavoured once 
to murder St. Paul because they imagined he had takena 
Greek into the temple (ch. 21. 29). ‘The very intercourse 
of social life would have been almost impossible, for it 
was still “an abomination” for the circumcised toeat with 
the uncircumcised.’ [Hows.] In refusing to compel Titus 
afterwards to be circumcised (Galatians 2.3) at the bidding 
of Judaizing Christians, as necessary to salvation, he only 
vindicated “the truth of the Gospel” (Galatians 2.5); in 


. eireumcising Timothy, “‘to the Jews he became as a Jew 


that he might gain the Jews.’”’ Probably Timothy's ordi- 
nation took place now (1 Timothy 4. 14; 2Timothy 1.6); and 
it was a service, apparently, of much solemnity— before 
many witnesses” (1 Timothy 6.12), And as they went 
through ‘the cities’ they delivered the decrees... 
And so were the churches established in the faith, and 
inereased in number daily—not the churches, but the 
number of their members, by this visit and the written 
evidence laid before them of the triumph of Christian 
liberty at Jerusalem, and the wise measures there taken 
to preserve the unity of the Jewish and Gentile converts, 

6-12. THEY BREAK NEW GROUND IN PHRYGIA AND 
GWALATIA—THEIR COURSE IN THAT DIRECTION BEING 
MYSTERIOUSLY HEDGED UP, THEY TRAVEL WEST- 
WARD TO TROAS, WHERE THEY ARE DIVINELY 
DIRECTED TO MACEDONIA—THE HISTORIAN HIMSELF 
HERE JOINING THE MISSIONARY PARTY, THEY EM- 
BARK FOR NBPAPOLIS, AND REACH PHILIPPI. 6-8. Now 
when they had gone throughout Phrygia and the 
region of Galatia—proceeding in a north-westerly direc- 
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tion. At this time must have been formed “the churches 
of Galatia” (Galatians 1, 2; 1 Corinthians 16. 1); founded, 
as we learn from the Epistle to the Galatians, particularly 
ch, 4. 19, by the apostle Paul, and which were already in 
existence when he was on his ¢éhird missionary journey, 
as we learn from ch. 18, 23, where it appears that he was 
no less successful in Phrygia. Why these proceedings, so 
interesting as we should suppose, are not here detailed, it 
is not easy to Say; for the various reasons suggested are 
not very satisfactory: ex. gr., that the historian had not 
joined the party [ALFORD]; that he was in haste to bring 
the apostle to Europe [OLSHAUSEN}; that the main stream 
of the Church’s development was from Jerusalem to 
Rome, and the apostle’s labours in Phrygia and Galatia 
lay quite out of the line of that direction. [BAUMGARTEN. ] 
and were forbidden of the Holy Ghost (speaking by 
some prophet, see on ch. 11, 27) to preach the word in 
Asia—not the great Asiatic continent, nor even the rich 
peninsula now called Asia Minor, but only so much of its 
western coast as constituted*the Roman province of Asia, 
After they were come to Mysia—where, as being part of 
Roman Asia, they were forbidden to labour (v, 8}—they 
assayed (or attempted) to go into (or ‘ towards’) Bithynia 
—to the north-east—but the Spirit (speaking as before) 
suffered them not—probably because (1.) Europe was ripe 
for the labours of this missionary party; and (2.) other 
instruments were to be honoured to establish the Gospel 
in the eastern regions of Asia Minor, especially the apostle 
Peter (see 1 Peter i. 1). By the end of the first century, as 
testified by Pliny the governor, Bithynia was filled with 
Christians. ‘This is the first time that the Holy Ghost is 
expressly spoken of as determining the course they were 
to follow in their efforts to evangelize the nations, and it 
was evidently designed to show that whereas hitherto the 
diffusion of the Gospel had been carried on in unbroken 
course, connected by natural points of junction, it was 
now to take a leap to which it could not be impelled but 
by an immediate and independent operation of the Spirit; 
and though primarily, this intimation of the Spirit was 
only negative, and referred but to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, we may certainly conelude that Paul took it 
for a sign that a new epoch was now to commence in his 
apostolic labours.’ [BAUMGARTEN.] came down to Troas 
—a city on the north-east coast of the Aigean Sea, the 
boundary of Asia Minor on the west; the region of which 
was the scene of the great Trojan war. 9, 10. a vision 
appeared to Paul (while awake, for it is not called a 
dream) im the night: There stood a man of Macedonia, 
and prayed him, saying, Come over into Macedonia, 
and heip us—Stretching his eye across the Aigean Sea, 
from Troas on the north-east, to the Macedonian hills, 
visible on the north-west, the apostle could hardly fail 
to think this the destined scene of his future labours; 
and, if he retired to rest with this thought, he would be 
thoroughly prepared for the remarkable intimation of 
the Divine will now to be given him, This visional Mace- 
donian discovered himself by what he said. Butit was a 
ery not of conscious desire for the Gospel, but of deep need 
of it and unconscious preparedness to receive it, not only 
in that region, but, we may well say, throughout all that 
western empire which Macedonia might be said to repre- 
sent, It was a virtual confession ‘that the highest splen- 
dour of heathendom,’ which we must recognize in the 
arts of Greece and in the polity and imperial power of 
Rome, had arrived at the end of all its resources.. God 
had left the Gentile peoples to walk in their own ways (ch, 
14,2). They had sought to gain salvation for themselves; 
but those who had carried it farthest along the paths of 
natural development were now pervaded by the feeling 
that all bad indeed been vanity. This feeling is the simple, 
pure result of all the history of heathendom, And Israel, 
going along the way which God had marked out for him, 
had likewise arrived at his end, At last he is in a condi- 
tion to realize his original vocation, by becoming the 
guide who is to lead the Gentiles unto God, the only 
Author and Creator of man’s redemption; and St. Paulis 
in truth the very person in whom this vocation of Israel 
is now a present Divine reality, and to whom, by this noc- 
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turnal apparition of the Macedonian, the preparedness 
of the heathen world to receive the ministry of Israel 
towards the Gentiles is confirmed.’ [BAUMGARTEN.] 
This voice cries from heathendom still to the Christian Church, 
and never does the Church undertake the work of missions, 
nor any missionary go forth from it, in the right spirit, save in 
obedience to this cry, and after he had seen the vision, 
immediately we endeavoured to go into Macedonia— 
The ‘“‘ we,” here first introduced, is a modest intimation 
that the historian himself had now joined the missionary 
party, (The modern objections to this are quite frivolous.) 
Whether Paul's broken health had anything todo with 
this arrangement for having “the beloved physician” 
with him [Wres], can never be known with certainty ; 
but that he would deem himself honoured in taking care 
of so precious a life, there can be no doubt. Lf, 12. there= 
fore loosing from Troas, we came (lit., ‘ran’) with a 
straight course (i.c., ‘ran before the wind’) to Samo- 
thracia—a lofty island on the Thracian coast, north from 
Troas, with an inclination evestward. The wind must 
have set in strong from the south or south-south-east to 
bring them there so soon, as the current is strong in the 
epposite direction, and they afterwards took five days to 
what they now did in two (ch, 20. 6). [Tows.] mext day 
to Neapolis—on the Macedonian, or rather Thracian, 
coast, about sixty-five miles from Samothracia, and ten 
from Philippi, of which it is the harbour. Philippi... 
the chief (rather, perhaps, ‘the first’) city of that part 
of Macedonia—The meaning appears to be—the first city 
one comes to, proceeding from Neapolis. The sense given 
in our version hardly consists with fact, a colomy—i,e., 
possessing all the privileges of Roman citizenship, and, 
as such, both exempted from scourging and (in ordinary 
cases) from arrest, and entitled to appeal from the local 
magistrate to the emperor. Though the Pisidian Antioch 
and Troas were also *‘colonies,’’ the fact is mentioned in 
this history of Philippi only on account of the frequent 
references to Roman privileges and duties in the sequel 
of the chapter. 

12-34. AT PHILIPPI, LYDIA IS GAINED AND WITH HER 
HOUSEHOLD BAPTIZED—AN EVIL SPIRIT IS EXPELLED, 
PAUL AND SILAS ARE SCOURGED, IMPRISONED, AND 
MANACLED, BUT MIRACULOUSLY SET FREE, AND THE 
JAILER WITH ALL HIS HOUSEHOLD CONVERTED AND BAP- 
TIZED, 12, 13. we were in that city abiding certain 
days—waiting till.the sabbath came round: their whole 
stay must have extended to some weeks. As their rule 
was to begin with the Jews and proselytes, they did 
nothing till the time when they knew that they would 
convene for worship. on the sabbath-day—the first after 
their arrival, as the words imply. we went out of the 
city—rather, as the true reading is, ‘outside of the (city) 
gate.’ by a river-side—one of the small streams which 
gave name to the place ere the city was founded by Philip 
of Macedon. where prayer was wont to be made—or a 
prayer-meeting held, Itis plain there was no synagogue 
at Philippi (contrast ch. 17, 1), the number of the Jews 
being small, The meeting appears to have consisted 
wholly of women, and these not all Jewish. The neigh- 
bourhood of streams was preferred, on account of the cere- 
monial washings used on such occasions. we sat down 
and spake unto the women, &c,—a humble congregation, 
and simple manner of preaching. But here and thus were 
gathered the first fruits of Hurope unto Christ, and they 
were of the female sex, of whose accession and services 
honourable mention willagain and again be made, 14, 
15. Lydia—a common name among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, a seller of purple, of the city of Thyatira—on 
the confines of Lydia and Phrygia. The Lydians, partic- 
ularly the inhabitants of Thyatira, were celebrated for 
their dyeing, in which they inherited the reputation of 
the Tyrians. Inscriptions to this effect, yet remaining, 
confirm the accuracy of our historian. This woman ap- 
pears to have been in good circumstances, having an es- 
tablishment at Philippi large enough to accommodate 
the missionary party (v. 15), and receiving her goods from 
her native town, which worshipped God—i, ¢., was a 
proselyte to the Jewish faith, and as such present at this 
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meeting. whose heart the Lord opened—i. e., the Lord 
Jesus (see v. 15; and cf. Luke 24, 45; Matthew 11. 27), that 
she attended to the things spoken by Paul—showing 
that the inclination of the heart towards the truth origi- 
nates notin the willofman, The first disposition to turn 
to the Gospel is a work of grace.’ [OLSHAUSEN.] Observe 
here the place assigned to ‘giving attention’ or ‘heed’ to 
the truth—that species of attention which consists in 
having the whole mind engrossed with it, and in appre- 
hending and drinking it in, in its vital and saving cha- 
racter, And when... baptized... and her house- 
hold—probably without much delay, The mention of 
baptism here for the first time in connection with the la- 
bours of Paul, while it was doubtless performed on all his 
former converts, indicates a special importance in this 
first European baptism. Here also is the first mention 
of a Christian household. Whether it included children, 
also in that case baptized, is not explicitly stated; but 
the presumption, as in other cases of household baptism, 
is that it did. Yet the question of infant baptism must 
be determined on other grounds; and such incidental 
allusions form only part of the historical materials for 
ascertaining the practice of the Church, she besought 
us, saying, If ye have judged me to be faithful to the 
Lord—the Lord Jesus; qg. d., ‘By the faith on Him which 
ye have recognized in me by baptism.’ There is a beauti- 
ful inodesty in the expression, And she constrained us 
—the word seems to imply that they were reluctant, but 
were overborne, 16-18. as we went to prayexr—The 
words imply that it was on their way to the usual place of 
publie prayer, by the river side, that this took place; 
therefore not on the same day with what had just oe- 
curred, a damsel—‘a female servant,’ and in this case a 
slave (v.19), possessed of a spirit of divination—or ‘of 
Python,’ t.e., a spirit supposed to be inspired by the 
Pythian Apollo, or of the same nature. The reality of 
this demoniacal possession is as undeniable as that of 
any in the Gospel history, These men are servants of 
the most high God, &c.—Glorious testimony! But see 
on Luke 4, 41. this did she many days—i, ¢.,on many 
successive occasions when on their way to their usual 
place of meeting, or when engaged in religious services, 
Paul being grieved—for the poor victim; grieved to see 
such power possessed by the enemy of-man’s salvation, 
and grieved to observe the malignant design with which 
this high testimony was born to Christ. 19. when her 
masters saw that the hope of their gains was gone, 
they caught Paul and Silas—as the leading persons— 
and drew them into the market-place (or Forum, where 
the courts were) to the magistrates, saying, &¢,—We 
have here a full and independent confirmation of the 
reality of this supernatural cure, since on any other sup- 
position such conduct would be senseless. 20. These 
men, being Jews—objects of dislike, contempt, and sus- 
picion by the Romans, and at this time of more than 
usual prejudice, do exceedingly trouble our city—See 
similar charges, ch. 17,6; 24.5; 1 Kings 18,17. There is 
some colour of truth in all such accusations, in so far as 
the Gospel, and generally the fear of God, as a reigning 
principle of human action, is in a godless world a tho- 
roughly revolulionary principle. How far external com- 
motion @au change will in any case attend the triumph 
of this principle depends on the breadth and obstinacy 
of the resistance it meets with, 21. And teach customs 
which are not lawful for us to reecive, neither to ob- 
serve, being Romans—Here also there was a measure of 
truth; as the introduction of new gods was forbidden by 
the laws, and this might be thought to apply to any 
change of religion. But the whole charge was pure 
hypocrisy; for as these men would have let the mission- 
aries preach what religion they pleased if they had not 
dried up the souree of their gains, so they conceal the 
real cause of their rage under colour of a zeal for religion, 
and law, and good order: so ch. 17. 6,7; and 19, 25, 27, 22. 
the multitude rose up together against them—so ch, 
19, 28, 84; 21.30; Luke 23.18. the magistrates rent off 
their (Paul’s and Silas’) clothes—i, e,, ordered the lictors, 
or rod-bearers, to tear them off, so as to expose their 
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~— Paul and Silus Scowrged and Imprisoned. ACTS 
nuked bodies (see on v.37). The word expresses the rough- 
ness with which this was done to prisoners preparatory 
to whipping. and commanded to beat them—without 
any trial (v. 37), to appease the popular rage. Thrice, it 
seems, Paul endured this indignity, 2 Corinthians 11. 25, 
23, 24. when they had laid many stripes upon them— 
the bleeding wounds from which they were not washed 
till it was done by the converted jailer (v.33), charged 
the jailer... who thrust them into the inner prison 
—‘pestilential cells, damp and cold, from which the light 
was excluded, and where the chains rusted on the prison- 
ers. One such place may be seen to this day on the slope 
of the Capitol at Rome.’ [Hows.] he made their feet 
fast in the stocks—an instrument of torture as well as 
confinement, made of wood bound with iron, with holes 
for the feet, which were stretched more or less apart ac- 
cording to the severity intended. (ORIGEN at a later 
period, besides having his neck thrust into an iron col- 
lar, lay extended for many days with his feet apart 
in the rack.) Though jailers were proverbially unfeel- 
ing, the manner in which the order was given in this 
case would seem to warrant all that was done, 25. And 
at midnight Paul and Silas prayed and sang praises— 
lit., ‘praying, were singing praises:’ 7. e., while engaged 
in pouring out their hearts in prayer, had broken forth 
into singing, and were hymning loud their joy. As the 
word here employed is that used to denote the Paschal 
hymn sung by our Lord and His disciples after their last 
Passover (Matthew 26. 30),and which we know to have 
consisted of Psalm 113.-118., which was chaunted at that 
festival, it is probable that it was portions of the Psalms, 
so rich in such matter, which our joyous sufferers 
chaunted forth; nor could any be more seasonable and 
inspiring to them than those very six Psalms, which 
every devout Jew would no doubt have by heart. “He 
giveth songs in the night” (Job 35. 10). Though their bodies 
were still bleeding and tortured in the stocks, their 
spirits, under ‘the expulsive power of a new affection,’ 
rose above suffering, and made the prison walls resound 
with their song. ‘In these midnight hymns, by the 
imprisoned witnesses for Jesus Christ, the whole might 
of Roman injustice and violence against the Church is 
not only set at naught, but converted into a foil to set 
forth more completely the majesty and spiritual power 
of the Church, which as yet the world knew nothing of. 
And if the sufferings of these two witnesses of Christ 
are the beginning and the type of numberless martyr- 
doms which were to flow upon the Church from the same 
source, in like manner the unparalleled triumph of the 
Spirit over suffering was the beginning and the pledge of 
a@ spiritual power which we afterwards see shining forth 
50 triumphantly and irresistibly in the many martyrs 
of Christ who were given up as a prey to the same impe- 
rial might of Rome.’ [NEANDER in BAUMGARTEN.] and 
the prisoners heard them—li/., ‘ were listening to them,’ 
t.e., when the astounding events immediately to be re- 
lated took place; not asieep, but wide awake and rapt 
(no doubt) in wonder at what they heard. 26-28. And 
suddenly there was a great earthquake—in answer, 
doubtless, to the prayers and expectatjons of the sufferers 
that, for the truth’s sake and the honour of their Lord, 
some interposition would take place. every one’s bands 
(i. e., the bands of all the prisoners) were loosed—not by 
the earthquake of course, but by a miraculous energy 
accompanyingit. By this and the joyous strains which 
they had heard from the sufferers, not to speak of the 
change wrought on the jailer, these prisoners could 
hardly fail to have their hearts in some measure opened 
to the truth; and this part of the narrative seems the re- 
sult of information afterwards conimunicated by one or 
more of these men. the keeper... awaking... drew 
his sword, and would have killed himself, &c.—know- 
ing that his life was forfeited in that case (ch. 12, 19; and 
cf, 27.42), But Paul cried with a loud voice—the better 
to arrest the deed—Do thyself no harm, for we are all 
hhere—What Divine calmness and self-possession! No 
elation at their miraculous liberation, or haste to take 
advantage of it: but one thought filled the apostle’s 
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mind at that moment—anxiéty to save a fellow-creature 
from sending himself into eternity, ignorant of the only 
way of life; and his presence of mind appears in the 
assurance which he so promptly gives to the desperate 
man, that his prisoners had none of them fled as he 
feared, But how, it has been asked by recent skeptical 
eritics, could Paul in his inner prison know what the 
jailer was about to do? In many conceivable ways, 
without supposing any supernatural communication. 
Thus, if the jailer slept at the door of ‘ the inner prison,” 
which suddenly flew open when the earthquake shook 
the foundations of the building; if, too, as may easily be 
conceived, he uttered some cry of despair on seeing the 
doors open; and, if the clash of the steel, as the affrighted 
man drew it hastily from the seabbard, was audible buta 
few yards off, in the dead midnight stillness, increased 
by the awe inspired in the prisoners by the miracle— 
what difficulty is there in supposing that Paul, perceiy- 
ing in a moment how matters stood, after crying out, 
stepped hastily to him, uttering the noble entreaty here 
recorded? Not less flat is the question, why the other 
liberated prisoners did not make their escape :—as if there 
were the smallest difficulty in understanding how, under 
the resistless conviction that there must be something 
supernatural in their instantaneous liberation without 
human hand, such wonder and awe should possess them 
as to take away for the time not only all desire of escape, 
but even all thought on the subject. 29, 30. them he 
called for a light, and sprang in... and fell down 
before Paul and Silas, 2nd brought them out and said 
—How graphic this rapid succession of minute details, 
evidently from the parties themselves, the prisoners and 
the jailer, who would talk over every feature of the scene 
once and again, in which the hand of the Lord had been 
so marvellously seen. Sirs, what must Ido to be saved ? 
—If this question should seem in advance of any light 
which the jailer could be supposed to possess, let it be 
considered (1) that the ‘trembling’ which came over him 
could not have arisen from any fear for the safety of his 
prisoners, for they were all there; and ifit had, he would 
rather have proceeded to secure them again than leave 
them, to fall down before Paul and Silas. For the same 
reason it is plain that his trembling had nothing todo 
with any account he would have to render to the magis- 
trates. Only one explanation of it can be given—that he 
had become all at once alarmed about his spiritual state, 
and that though,a moment before, he was ready to plunge 
into eternity with the guilt of self-murder on his head, 
without a thought of the sin he was committing and its 
awful consequences, his unfitness to appear before God, 
and his need of salvation, now flashed full upon his soul 
and drew from the depths of his spirit the ery here re- 
corded, Ifstill it be asked howit could take such definite 
shape, let it be considered (2) that the jailer could hardly 
be ignorant of the nature of the charges on which these 
men had been imprisoned, secing they had been publicly 
whipped by order of the magistrates, which would fill the 
whole town with the facts of the case, including that 
strange cry of the demoniac from day to day —‘‘ These 
men are the servants of the most high God, which show 
unto us the way of salvation” —words proclaiming not only 
the Divine commission of the preachers, but the news of 
salvation they were sent to tell, the miraculous expulsion 
of the demon and the rage of her masters. All this, in- 
deed, would go for nothing with sucha man, until roused 
by the mighty earthquake which made the building to 
rock; then despair seizing him at the sight of the open 
doors, the sword of sel#destruction was suddenly arrested 
by words from one of those prisoners such as he would 
never imagine could be spoken in their circumstances— 
words evidencing something Divine about them, Then 
would flash across him the light of a new discovery: 
*That was a true cry which the Pythoness uttered, **‘ These 
men are the servants of the most high God, which show 
unto us the way of salvation! That I now must know, 
and from them, as divinely sent to me, must I learn that 
“way of salvation!’ Substantially, this is the ery of 
every awakened sinner, though the degree of light and 
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the depths of anxiety it expresses will be different in 
each case, 31-34. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved—The brevity, simplicity and direct- 
ness of this reply are, in the circumstances, singularly 
beautiful. Exough at that moment to have his faith di- 
rected simply to the Saviour, with the assurance that this 
would bring to his soul the needed and sought salvation 
—the how being a matter for after teaching. Thou shalt 
be saved, and thy house—See on Luke 19. ‘10, Ane they 
spake unto him the word of the Lord—unfolding now, 
doubtless, more fully what ‘‘the Lord Jesus Christ’’ was 
to whom they had pointed his faith, and what the “sal- 
vation” was which this would bring him, and to all 
that were in his house—who from their own dwelling 
(under the same roof no doubt with the prison) had 
crowded round the apostles, aroused first by the earth- 
quake. (From their addressing the Gospel message “to 
all that were in the house” it is not necessary to infer 
that it contained no children, but merely that as it con- 
tained adults besides the jailer himself, so to all of these, 
as alone of course fit to be addressed, they preached the 
word,) And he took them—the word implies change of 
place —the same hour of the night, and washed their 
stripes—in the well or fountain which was within or near 
the precinets of the prison. [Hows.] The mention of 
“the same hour of the night’? seems to imply that they 
had to go forth into the open air, which, unseasonable as 
the hour was, they did. These bleeding wounds had never 
been thought of by the indifferent jailer. But now, when 
his whole heart was opened to his spiritual benefactors, 
he cannot rest until he has done all in his power for their 
bodily relief. and was baptized, he and all his, 
straightway — probably at the same fountain, since it 
took place ‘‘straightway;’’ the one washing on his part 
being immediately succeeded by the other on theirs, And 
when he had brought them into his house, he set meat 
before them and rejoiced, believimg (i.¢., as the expres- 
sion implies, ‘ rejoiced because he had believed’) in God— 
as a converted heathen, for the faith of a Jew would not be 
80 expressed. [ALFORD.| with all his house—the won- 
drous change on himself and the whole house filling his 
soul with joy. ‘This is the second house which, in the Ro- 
man city of Philippi, has been consecrated by faith in Je- 
sus, and of which the inmates, by hospitable entertain- 
ment ofthe Gospel witnesses, have been sanctified toanew 
beginning of domestic life, pleasing and acceptable to God, 
The first result came to pass in consequence simply of the 
preaching of the Gospel; the second was the fruit of a tes- 
timony sealed and ennobled by suffering.’ [BAUMGAR- 
TEN.] 35, 36. when it was day, the magistrates sent 
the sergeants, saying, Let those men go—The cause 
of this change can only be conjectured, When the com- 
motion ceased, reflection would soon convince them of 
the injustice they had done, even supposing the prison- 
ers had been entitled to no special privileges; and if 
rumour reached them that the prisoners were somehow 
under supernatural protection, they might be the more 
awed into a desire to get rid of them, the keeper (over- 
joyed to have such orders to execute) told this... to 
Paul...now therefore... go in peace—Very dif- 
ferently did Paul receive such orders. 37. Paul said 
unto them—to the sergeants who had entered the prison 
along with the jailer, that they might be able to report 
that the men had departed, They have beaten us 
openly—The publicity of the injury done them, exposing 
their naked and bleeding bodies to the rude populace, 
was evidently the most stinging feature of it to the apos- 
tle’s delicate feeling, and to this accordingly he alludes to 
the Thessalonians, probably a year after: “‘ Even after we 
had suffered before, and were shamefully entreated (or ‘in- 
sulted’) as ye know at Philippi” (1 Thessalonians 2. 2). 
uncondemned (unconvicted on trial), being Romans 
(see on ch, 22, 28), and cast us into prison—both illegal. 
Of Silas’ citizenship, if meant to be included, we know 
nothing. and now do they thrust (‘hurry’) us out (see 
Mark 9. 38, Greek) privily !—Mark the intended contrast 
between the public insult they had inflicted and the 
private way in which they ordered them to be off, nay 
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verily (no, indeed); but let them come themselves 
and fetch us out—by open and formal act, equivalent 
to a public declaration of their innocence. 38, they 
feared when they heard they were Romans—their 
authority being thus imperilled; for they were liable to 
an action for what they had done, 39, 40. And they 
came (in person) and besought them—not to complain 
of them. What a contrast this suppliant attitude of the 
preetors of Philippi to the tyrannical air with which they 
had the day before treated the preachers! (See Isaiah 60. 


14; Revelation 3. 9.) brought them out (‘conducted them . 


forth from the prison into the street, as insisted on’) and 
desired (‘requested’) them to depart out of the city— 
perhaps fearing again to excite the populace. And they 
went out of the prison—Having attained. their object— 
to vindicate their civil rights, by the infraction of which 
in this case the Gospel in their persons had been illegally 
affronted—they had no mind to carry the matter farther, 
Their citizenship was valuable to them only as a shield 
against unnecessary injuries to their Master’s cause. 
What a beautiful mixture of dignity and meekness is this! 
Nothing secular, which may be turned to the account of 
the Gospel, is morbidly disregarded; in, any other view, 
nothing of this rfature is set store by :—an example this 
for allages, and entered into the house of Lydia—as 
if to show by this leisurely proceeding that they had not 
been made to leave, but were at full liberty to consult 
their own convenience. and when they had seen the 
brethren—not only her family and the jailers, but prob- 
ably others now gained to the Gospel, they comforted 
them—rather, perhaps, ‘exhorted’ them, which would 
include comfort. ‘This assembly of believers in the house 
of Lydia was the first Church that had been founded in 
Europe.’ [BAUMGARTEN.] and departed—but not all; 
for two of the company remained behind (see on ch, 17, 
14): Zimotheus, of whom the Philippians “learned the 
proof” that he honestly cared for their state, and was 
truly like-minded with St. Paul, ‘‘serving with him in 
the Gospel as a son with his father’’ (Philemon 2. 19-23); 
and Luke, ‘‘whose praise is in the Gospel,’ though he 
never praises himself or relates his own labours, and 
though we only trace his movements in connection with 
St. Paul, by the change of a pronoun, or the unconscious 
variation of his style. In ch. 17, the narrative is again in 
the third person, and the pronoun is not changed to the 
second till we come to ch, 20,5, The modesty with which 
St. Luke leaves out all mention of his own labours need 
hardly be pointed out. We shall trace him again when 
he rejoins St. Paulin the same neighbourhood, His vo- 
cation asa physician may have brought him into connee- 
tion with these contiguous coasts of Asia and Europe, and 
he may (as Mr. SMirH suggests, “‘Shipwreck,’ &¢.) have 
been in the habit of exercising his professional skillasa 
surgeon at sea, [Hows.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-15. AT THESSALONICA THE SUCCESS OF PAUL’S 
PREACHING ENDANGERING HIS LIFE, HE IS DESPATCHED 
BY NIGHT TO BEREA, WHERE HIS MESSAGE MEETS WITH 
ENLIGHTENED ACCEPTANCE — A HOSTILE MOVEMENT 
FROM THESSALONICA OCCASIONS HIS S™DDEN DEPAR- 
TURE FROM BEREA—HE ARRIVES AT ATHENS. 1, when 
they had passed through Amplhipollts — thirty-three 
miles south-west of Philippi, on the river Strymon, and 
at the head of the gulf ot that name, on the northern 
coast of the AZgean Sea, and Apollonia—about thirty 
miles south-west of Amphipolis; but the exact site is nob 
known, they came to Thessalonica—about thirty-seven 
miles due west from Apollonia, at the head of the Ther- 
maic (or Thessalonian) Gulf, at the north-western ex- 
tremity of the /gean Sea; the principal and most popu- 
lous city in Macedonia. ‘We see at once how appropriate 
a place it was for one of the starting-points of the Gospel 
in Europe,and can appreciate the force of what Paul said 
to the Thessalonians within a few months of his depar- 
ture from them: “From you, the word of the Lord 
sounded forth like a trumpet, not only in Macedonia and 
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CIENT ATHENS AND ITS PORTS RESTORED. 
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Paul Preaches at Berea. 


Achaia, but in every place” (1 Thessalonians 1. 8). [Hows.] 
where was a synagogue of the Jews—implying that 
(as at Philippi) there was none at Amphipolis and Ap- 
Ollonia, 2-4 Paul, as his manner was—always to 
begin with the Jews. went in unto them—In writing 
to the converts but a few months after this, he reminds 
them of the courage and superiority to indignity, for the 
Gospel’s sake, which this required after the shameful 
treatment he had so lately experienced at Philippi (1 
Thessalonians 2,2), opening and alleging that Christ 
must needs have suffered, &c.—His preaching, it seems, 
was chiefly expository, and designed to establish from 
the Old Testament Scriptures (1,) that the predicted Mes- 
siah was to be a suffering and dying, and therefore a 
rising Messiah; (2.) that this Messiah was none other 
than Jesus of Nazareth. consorted (‘cast in their lot’) 
with Paul and Silas—Cf. 2 Corinthians 8.5. of the chief 
Wwomen—female proselytes of distinction. From the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians it appears that the converts 
were nearly all Gentiles; not only such as had before 
been proselytes, who would be gained in the synagogue, 
but such as up to that time had been idolaters, (1 Thessa- 
lonians 1. 9, 10). During his stay, while Paul supported 
himself by his own labour (1 Thessalonians 2,9; 2 Thes- 
salonians 3. 7-9), he received supplies once and again 
from the Philippians, of which he makes honourable 
acknowledgment (Philippians 4. 15,16). 5-9. the Jews... 
- moved with envy—seeing their influence undermined 
by thisstranger. lewd fellows of the baser sort—better, 
perhaps, ‘worthless market-people,’ i. e., idle lonngers 
about the market-place, of indifferentcharacter. having 
gathered a company—rather, ‘having raised a mob’— 
assaulted the house of Jason—with whom Pauland Silas 
abode (v. 7), one of Paul’s kinsmen, apparently (Romans 
16, 21), and from his name, which was sometimes used 
as a Greek form of the word Joshua |GRoOTIUS], probably 
a Hellenistic Jew. sought to brimg them (Jason’s 
lodgers) out to the people. And when they found them 
not, they drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers—lit., ‘the politarchs;’ the very name given to the 
magistrates of Thessalonica in an inscription on a still re- 
maining arch of the city—so minute is the aceuracy of 
this history —ecryimg, These that have turned the 
world upside down—See on ch. 16.20, all do contrary 
to the decrees of Czesar, &c.—meaning, probably, noth- 
ing but what is specified in the next words. saying... 
there is another king, ome Jesus. Seeon John 19. 12. 
having taken security of Jason and of the other 
(‘the others’)—probably making them deposit a money- 
pledge that the preachers should not again endanger the 
public peace. 10-12. the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas by night—for it would have been 
as useless as rash to attempt any further preaching at 
that time, and the conviction of this probably made his 
friends the more willing to pledge themselves against any 
present continuance of missionary effort. to Berea—filty 
or sixty miles south-west of Thessalonica; a town even 
still of considerable population and importance, These 
were more noble than those in Thessalonica—The com- 
parison is between the Jews of the two places; for the tri- 
umphs of the Gospel at Thessalonica were mostly among 
the Gentiles. See on v.24. in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind—heard it not only 
without prejudice, but with eager interest, ‘‘in an honest 
and good heart” (Luke 8. 17), with sincere desire to be 
taught aright (see John 7.17). Mark the “nobility” 
ascribed to this state of mind. searched the Scriptures 
daily whether these things were so—whether the Chris- 
tian interpretation which the apostle put upon the Old 
Testament Seriptures was the true one. Therefore 
many of them believed—convinced that Jesus of Naza- 
reth whom Paul preached was indeed the great Promise 
and Burden of the Old Testament. From this it is unde- 
niable (1.) that the people, no less than the ministers of the 
‘Church, are entilled and bound to search the Scriptures : (2.) 
that they are entitled and bound to judge, on their own re- 
sponsibility, whether the teaching they receive from the minis- 
ters of the Churchis according to the word of God; (3.) that 
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no faith but such as resulis from personal conviction ought to 
be demanded, or is of any avail. of honourable women 
which were Greeks, and of men (which were Greeks) 
not a few—' The upper classes in these European-Greek 
and Romanized towns were probably better educated 
than those of Asia Minor.’ [WEBSTER and WiILKINSON.] 
the Jews of Thessalonica . , . came thither also—‘like 
hunters upon their prey, as they had done before from 
Iconium to Lystra.’ [Hows.] 13, 14 immediately the 
brethren—the converts gathered at Berea, sent away 
Paul—as before from Jerusalem (ch. 9, 30), and from 
Thessalonica (v, 10). How long he stayed at Berea we 
know not; but as we know that he longed and expected 
soon to return to the Thessalonians (1 Thessalonians 2. 17), 
it is probable he remained some weeks at least, and only 
abandoned his intention of revisiting Thessalonica at 
that time when the virulence of his enemies there, stim- 
ulated by his suecess at Berea, brought them down 
thither to counterwork him, to go as it were to the sea 
—rather, perhaps, ‘in the direction of the sea.’ Probably 
he delayed fixing his next destination till he should reach 
the coast, and the providence of God should guide him to 
a vessel bound for the destined spot. Accordingly, it was 
only on arriving at Athens, that the convoy of Berean 
brethren, who had gone thus far with him, were sent 
back to bid Silas and Timothy follow him thither, Silas 
and Timotheus abode there still— to build it up in its 
holy faith, to be a comfort and support in its trials and 
persecutions, and togive it such organization as might be 
necessary.’ [Hows.] Connecting this with the apostle’s 
leaving Timothy and Luke at Philippi on his own depar- 
ture (see on ch, 16.40), we may conclude that this was his 
fixed plan for cherishing the first beginnings of the Gos- 
pelin European localities, and organizing the converts. 
Timotheus must have soon followed the apostle to Thes- 
salonica, the bearer, probably, of one of the Philippian 
“contributions to his necessity” (Philippians 4, 15, 16), and 
from thence he would with Silas accompany him to 
Berea. 15. Silas and Timotheus to come to him with 
all speed—He probably wished their company and aid in 
addressing himself to so new and great a sphere as 
Athens. Accordingly it is added that he ‘“ waited for 
them” there, as if unwilling to do anything till they 
came. That they did come, there is no good reason to 
doubt (as some excellent critics do). For though Paul 
himself says to the Thessalonians that he “thought it 
good to be left at Athens alone” (1 Thessalonians 3. 1), he 
immediately adds that he “sent Timotheus to establish 
and comfort them” (v. 2); meaning, surely, that he de- 
spatched him from Athens back to Thessalonica, He had 
indeed sent for him to Athens; but, probably, when it ap- 
peared that little fruit was to be reaped there, while Thes- 
salonica was in too interesting a state to be left uncher- 
ished, he seems to have thought it better to send him 
back again. (The other explanations which have been 
suggested seem less satisfactory.) Timotheus rejoined the 
apostle at Corinth (ch. 18, 5), 

16-34. PAUL AT ATHENS. 16, 17. wholly given to 
idelatry— covered with idols;’ meaning the city, not the 
inhabitants. PETRONTIUS, acontemporary writer at Nero’s 
court, says satirically that it was easier to find a god at. 
Athens than a man. This “stirred the spirit’ of the 
apostle, ‘The first impression which the masterpieces 
of man’s taste for art left on the mind of St. Paul was a 
revolting one, since all this majesty and beauty had 
placed itself between man and his Creator, and bound 
him the faster to his gods, who were not God. Upon the 
first contact, therefore, which the Spirit of Christ came 
into with the sublimest creations of human art, the 
judgment of the Holy Ghost—through which they have 
all to pass—is set up as ‘the strait gate,” and this must 
remain the correct standard for ever.’ [BAUMGARTEN.] 
therefore disputed (or ‘ discussed’) he in the synagogue 
with the Jews. The sense is not, ‘Therefore went he to 
the Jews,’ because the Gentile Athenians were steeped in 
idolatry; but, ‘Therefore set he himself to lift up his 
voice to the idol-city, but, as his manner was, he began 
with the Jews.’ and with the devout persons—Gentile 
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proselytes. After that, in the market (the Agurc, or place 
_ of public concourse) daily with them that met with 
him—or ‘cume in his way.’ 18-21. certain of the Epi- 
cureans—a Well-known school of atheistic materialists, who 
taught that pleasure was the chief end of human exist- 
ence; a principle which the more rational interpreted 
in a refined sense, while the sensual explained it in its 
coarser meaning. and of the Stoics—a celebrated school 
of severe and lofty pantheists, whose principle was that the 
universe was under the law of an iron necessity, the spirit 
of which was what is called the Deity: and that a pas- 
sionless conformity of the human will to this law, un- 
moved by all external circumstances and changes, is the 
perfection of virtue. 
itself superior to the Epicurean system, both were alike 
hostile to the Gospel. ‘The two enemies it has ever had 
to contend with are the two ruling principles of the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics—Pleasure and Pride.’ (Wows.] What 
will this babbler say ? The word, which means ‘a picker- 
up of seeds,’ bird-like, isapplied toa gatherer and retailer 
of scraps of knowledge, a prater; a general term of con- 
tempt for any pretended teacher, asetter-forth ofstrange 
gods—‘demons,’ but in the Greek (not Jewish) sense of 
‘objects of worship.’ because he preached Jesus and the 
resurrection—Notas if they thought he made these to be 
two divinities: the strange gods were Jehovah and the 
Risen Saviour, ordained to judge the world. they took 
him, and brought him to Areopagus—'the hill where the 
most awful courtofjudicature had sat from time immemo- 
rial to pass sentence on the greatest criminals, and to de- 
cide on the most solemn questions connected with religion. 
No place in Athens was so suitable for a discourse on the 
mysteries of religion.’ [Hows.] The apostle, however, 
was not here on his ¢rial, but to expound more fully what 
he had thrown out in broken conversations in the Agora, 
all the Athenians , . , spent their time in nothing else 
but to tell or hear some new thing—lit., ‘newer thing,’ 
as if what was new becoming presently stule, they craved 
something still more new. [BENGEL.] This lively descrip- 
tion of the Athenian character is abundantly attested by 
their own writers. 22. Then Paul stood... and said— 
more graphically, ‘standing in the midst of Mars’ hill, 
said.’ This prefatory allusion to the position he oceupied 
shows the writer’s wish to bring the situation vividly be- 
fore us, [BAUMGARTEN.] I perceive that in all things 
ye are too superstitious—rather (with most modern in- 
terpreters and the ancient Greek ones), ‘in all respects 
extremely reverential’ or ‘much given to religious wor- 
ship,’ a conciliatory and commendatory introduction, 
founded on his own observation of the symbols of devo- 
tion with which their city was covered, and from which 
all Greek writers, as well as the apostle, inferred the ex- 
emplary religiousness of the Athenians. (The authorized 
translation would imply that only too much superstition 
was wrong, and represents the apostle as repelling his 
hearers in the very first sentence; whereas the whole dis- 
course is studiously courteous,) 23. as I passed by and 
beheld your devotions—rather, ‘the objects of your de- 
votion,’ referring, as is plain from the next words, to their 
works of art consecrated to religion. I found an altar 
».. Tothe (or ‘an’) unknown god—erected, probably, 
to commemorate some Divine interposition, which they 
were unable toascribe toany known deity, That there were 
such altars, Greek writers attest; and on this the apostle 
skillfully fastens at the outset, as the text of his discourse, 
taking it as evidence of that dimness of religious concep- 
tion which, in virtue of his better light, he was prepared 
to dissipate. whom therefore ye ignorantly worship 
—rather, ‘Whom, therefore, knowing him not, ye wor- 
ship,’ alluding to “‘The Unknown God.” him declare 
(‘announce’) I unto you—This is like none of his previous 
discourses, save that to the idolaters of Lycaonia (ch, 14. 15-17). 
His subject is not, as in the synagogues, the Messiahship 
of Jesus, but THE LIVING Gop, in opposition to the mate- 
rialistic and pantheistic polytheism of Greece, which 
subverted all true religion. Nor does he come with specu- 
lation on this profound subject—of which they had had 
enough from. others—but an authoritative “announce- 
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XVIL. of the Living God, to them Ur m 
ment” of Him after whom they were groping; not giving 
Him any name, however, nor even naming the Saviour 
Himself, but unfolding the true character of both as they 
were able to receive it. 24, 25. God that made the 
world and all therein—The most profound philosophers 
of Greece were unable to conceive any real distinction 
between God and the universe. Thick darkness, there- 
fore, behooved to rest on all their religious conceptions, 
To dissipate this, the apostle sets out with a sharp state- 
ment of the fact of creation as the central principle of all 
true religion—not less needed now, against the transeen- 
dental idealism of our day.. seeimg he is Lord (or Sover- 
eign) of heaven and earth—holding in free and absolute 
subjection all the works of His hands; presiding in august 
royalty over them, as well as pervading them all as the 
principle of their being. How different this from the 
blind Force or Fate to which all creatures were regarded 
as in bondage! dvwelleth not in temples made with 
hands—This thought, so familiar to Jewish ears (1 Kings 
8, 27; Isaiah 66. 1, 2; ch. 7. 48), and so elementary to Chris- 
tians, would serve only more sharply to define to his 
heathen audience the spirituality of that living, personal 
God, whom he “announced” to them. Neither is wor- 
shipped with (‘ministered unto,’ ‘served by’) men’s 
hands, as thongh he needed anything—No less familiar 
as this thought also is to us, even from the earliest times 
of the Old Testament (Job 35, 6, 8; Psalm 16. 2,3; 50, 12-14; 
Isaiah 40. 14-18), if would pour a flood of light upon any - 
eandid heathen mind that heard it, seeing he (‘he him- 
self’) giveth to all life, and breath, and ail things—The 
Giver of all cannot surely be dependent for aught upon 
the receivers of all (1 Chronicles 29, 14). This is the eul- 
minating point of a pure Theism. 26, 27. and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on all 
the face of the earth—Holding with the Old Testament 
teaching, that in the blood is the life (Genesis 9, 4; Leviti- 
eus 17. 11; Deuteronomy 12. 23), the apostle sees this life- 
stream of the whole human race to be one, flowing from 
one source, [BAUMGARTEN.] and hath determined the 
times before appointed, and the bounds of their habi- 
tation—The apostle here opposes both Stoical Fate and 
Epicurean Chance, ascribing the periods and localities in 
which men and nations flourish to the sovereign will and 
prearrangements of 9 living God, that they should seek 
the Lord—That is the high end of all these arrangements 
of Divine Power, Wisdom, and Love. if haply they 
might feel aftex him(as men groping their way in the 
dark) and find him—a lively picture of the murky at- 
mosphere of Natural Religion—though he be not far 
from every one of us—The difficulty of finding God out- 
side the pale of revealed‘ religion lies not in His distanee 
from us, but in our distance from Him through the blind- 
ing effect of sin. 28. For im him we live, and move, 
and have our being (or, more briefly, ‘exist’)—This 
means, not merely, ‘Without Him we have no Ue, nor 
that motion which every inanimate nature displays, nor 
even existence itself’? [MEYER], but that God is the living, 
immanent Principle of all these in men, as certain also 
of your own poets have said, For we are also his off- 
spring—the first half of the fifth line, word for word, of 
an astronomical poem of ARATUS, a Greek countryman 
of the apostle, and his predecessor by about three centu- 
ries. But, as he hints, the same sentiment is to be found 
in other Greek poets, They meant it doubtless in a pan- 
theistic sense; but the truth which it expresses the apostle 
turns to his own purpose—to teach a pure, personal, spir- 
itual Theism, (Probably during his quiet retreat at Tar- 
sus, ch, 9. 30, revolving his special vocation to the Gen- 
tiles, he gave himself to the study of so much Greek 
literature as might be turned to Christian account in his 
future work. Hence this and his other quotations from 
the Greek poets, 1 Corinthians 15, 33; Titus 1, 12.) 29. 
Forasmuch thep as we are the offspring of God, we 
ought not to think—7he courtesy of this language is worthy 
of notice—that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, 
or stone, graven by art and man’s device—(‘ graven by 
the art or device of man’), One'can hardly doubt that 
the apostle would here point to those matchless monu- 
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i. of the plastic art, in gold and silver and costliest 
F e, which lay so profusely beneath and around him. 
The more intelligent Pagan Greeks no more pretended 
that these sculptured gods and goddesses were real 
deities, or even their actual likenesses, than Romanist 
Christians do their images; and Paul doubtless knew 
this; yet here we find him condemning all such efforts 
visibly to represent the invisible God. How shamefuily 

inexcusable then are the Greek and Roman churches in 
’ paganizing the worship of the Christian Church by the 

encouragement of pictures and images in religious ser- 
vice! (In the eighth century, the second council of Nicea 
decreed that the image of God was as proper an object of 
worship as God himself.) 30. the times of this igno- 
rance God winked at—lit. (and far better), ‘overlooked,’ 

i. e., bore with, without interposing to punish it, other- 

wise than suffering the debasing tendency of such wor- 

ship to develop itself (cf. ch. 14, 16,and see on Romans 

1, 24, &e.). but now—that a new light was risen upon 

the world. commandeth—g. d., ‘That duty—all along 
’ lying upon man estranged from. his Creator, but hitherto 

only silently recommending itself and little felt—is now 
peremptory.’ allmenevery where to repent—(cf. Colos- 
sians 1. 6, 23; Titus 1. 11)—a tacit allusion to the narrow 
precinets of favoured Judaism, within which immediate 
and entire repentance was ever urged. The word “re- 
pentance” is here used (as in Luke 13. 3,5; 15. 10) in its 
most comprehensive sense of “‘repentance unto life.” 31. 
Because he hath appointed a day in the which he will 
judge the world—Such language beyond doubt teaches 
that the judgment will, in its essence, be a solemn judicial 
assize held upon all mankind at once. ‘ Aptly is this ut- 
tered on the Areopagus, the seat of judgment.’ [BENGEL.] 

by that man whom he hath ordained—cf. John 5. 22, 

23, 27; ch. 10. 42. whereof he hath given assurance unto 

all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead—the 

most patent evidence to mankind at large of the judicial 

authority with which the Risen One is clothed, 32-34. 

when they heard of the resurrection of the dead, some 

mocked—As the Greek religion was but the glorification 
of the present life, by the worship of all its most beaute- 
ous forms, the Resurrection, which presupposes the vanity 
of the present life, and is nothing but life out of the death 
ofall thatsin has blighted, could have no charm for the true 

Greek. It gave the deathblow to his fundamental and 

most cherished ideas; nor until these were seen to be false 

and fatal could the Resurrection, and the Gospel of which 
it wasa primary doctrine, seem otherwise than ridiculous, 

So Paul departed—Whether he would have opened, to 

any extent, the Gospel scheme in this address, if he had 

not been interrupted, or whether he reserved this for ex- 
position afterwards to earnest inquirers, we cannot tell. 

Only the speech is not to be judged of as quite complete, 

others said, We will hear thee again of this—‘an idle 

compliment to Paul and an opiate to their consciences, 
such as we often meet with in ourown day. They proba- 
bly, like Felix, feared to hear more, lest they should be 
constrained to believe unwelcome truths; ch. 24. 25; and 
ef. Matthew 13. 15.2. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] How- 
beit certain men clave unto him—instead of mocking 
or politely waiving the subject, having listened eagerly, 
they joined themselves to the apostle for further instruc- 
tion; and so they “believed.” Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite—a member of that august tribunal. Ancient tra- 
dition says he was placed by the apostle over the little 
flock at Athens. ‘Certainly the number of converts 
there and of men fit for office in the Church was not so 
great that there could be much choice,’ [OLSHAUSEN.] a 
woman named Damaris—not certainly one of the apos- 
tle’s audience on the Areopagus, but won to the faith 
either before or after. Nothing else is known of her, Of 
any further labours of the apostle at Athens, and how 
long hestayed, we are not informed. Certainly he was not 
driven away. But ‘it is a serious and instructive fact 
that the mercantile populations of Thessalonica and 

Corinth received the message of God with greater readi- 

ness than the highly educated and polished Athenians, 

Two letters to the Thessalonians, and two to the Corin- 
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thians, remain to attest the flourishing state of those 
churches. But we possess no letter written by St. Paul to 
the Athenians; and we do not read that he was ever in 
Athens again.’ [Hows.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver, 1-22, PAUL’S ARRIVAL AND LABOURS AT CORINTH, 
WHERE HE IS REJOINED BY SILAS AND TIMOTHY, AND, 
UNDER DIVINE ENCOURAGEMENT, MAKES A LONG STAY— 
AT LENGTH, RETRACING HIS STEPS, BY EPHESUS, CASAREA, 
AND JERUSALEM, HE RETURNS FOR THE LAST TIME TO AN- 
TIOCH, THUS COMPLETING HIS SECOND MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NEY. 1-4. came to Corinth—rebuilt by Julius Cesar on 
the isthmus between the Ajgean and Ionian Seas; the capi- 
tal of the Roman province of Achaia, and the residence of 
the proconsul; a large and populous mercantile city, 
and the centre of commerce alike for East and West; 
having aconsiderable Jewish population, larger, probably, 
at this time than usual, owing to the banishment of the 
Jews from Rome by Claudius Ceesar (v, 2). Sucha city was 
a noble field for the Gospel, which, once established there, 
would naturally diffuse itself'far and wide. a Jew... 
Aquila , .. with his wife Priscilla—From thesé Latin 
names one would conclude that they had resided so 
long in Rome as to sink their Jewish family names, 
born in Pontus—the most easterly province of Asia 
Minor, stretching along the southern shore of the Black 
Sea. From this province there were Jews at Jerusalem 
on the great Pentecost (ch. 2.9), and the Christians of it 
are included among “‘the strangers of the dispersion,” to 
whom Peter addressed his first Epistle (1 Peter 1,1). 
Whether this couple were converted before Paul made-* 
their acquaintance, commentators are much divided. 
They may have brought their Christianity with them 
from Rome [OLSHAUSEN], or Paul may have been drawn 
tothem'merely by like occupation, and, lodging with them, 
have been the instrument of their conversion, [M@YER.] 
They appear to have been in good circumstances, and 
after travelling much, to have eventually settled at Ephe-. 
sus. The Christian friendship now first formed con-- 
tinued warm and unbroken, and the highest testimony is- 
once and again borne to them by the apostle, Claudius, . 
&e.—This edict is almost certainly that mentioned by 
SUETONIUS, in his life of this emperor (ch, 25), tent= 
makers— manufacturers, probably, of those hair-cloth 
tents supplied by the goats of the apostle’s native prov-- 
ince, and hence, as sold in the markets of the Levant. 
called citicium. Every Jewish youth, whatever the peou-- 
niary circumstances of his parents, was taught soms, 
trade (see on Luke 2, 42), and Paul made it a point of con-- 
science to work at that which he had probably been bred. 
to, partly that he might not be burdensome to the 
churches, and partly that his motives as a minister:oii 
Christ might not be liable to misconstruction,.- To both 
these he makes frequent reference in his Epistles.. the 
Greeks—i, e., Gentile proselytes; for to the heathen, as- 
usual, he only turned when rejected by the Jews (v. 6), . 55 
G. And when Silas and Timotheus were come from 
Macedonia—i, e., from Thessalonica, whither Silas had 
probably accompanied Timothy when sent back. fron. 
Athens (see on ch. 17,15), Paul was pressed in-thespirit— 
rather (according to whatis certainly the true reading) 
‘was pressed with the word;’ expressing not onlyhis-Zeal 
and assiduity in preaching it, but some inward pnessure 
which at this time he experienced in the work (to convey 
which more clearly was probably the origin of the common 
reading). What that pressure was we happen to know, 
with singular minuteness and vividness of description, 
from the apostle himself, in his first Epistles to the Cor- 
inthians and Thessalonians (1 Corinthians 2. 1-5; 1 Thessa- 
lonians 8, 1-10). He had come away from Athens, as he re- 
mained there, in a depressed and anxious state of mind, 
having there met, for the first time, with unwilling Gen- 
tileears. Hecontinued, apparently forsome time, labour- 
ing alone in the synagogue of Corinth, full of deep and 
anxious solicitude for his Thessalonian: converts. His 
early ministry at Corinth was coloured by these feelings, 
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Self-deeply abased, his power as a preacher was more than 
ever felt to lie in demonstration of the Spirit. At length 
Silas and Timotheus arrived with exhilarating tidings 
of the faith and love of his Thessalonian children, and of 
their earnest longing again to see their father in Christ; 
bringing with them also, in token of their love and duty, 
@ pecuniary contribution for the supply of his wants. 
This seems to have so lifted him as to put new life and 
vigour into his ministry. He now wrote his First EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS, in which the “ pressure’ which 
resulted from all this strikingly appears, (See Introdue- 
tion to First Thessalonians.) Such emotions are known 
only to the ministers of Christ, and, even of them, only 
to such as “travailin birth until Christ be formed in” 
their hearers. Your blood be upon your own heads, &c, 
—See Ezekiel 83. 4,9, from henceforth I will go unto the 
Gentiles—Cf. ch. 13. 46. 7, 8. he departed thence, and 
entered intoa certain man’s house, pamed Justus— 
not changing his lodging, as if Aquila and Priscilla up to 
this time were with the opponents of the apostle [AL- 
FORD], but merely ceasing any more to testify in the syn- 
agogue, and henceforth carrying on his labours in this 
house of Justus, which “joining hard to the synagogue,” 
would-be easily accessible to such of its worshippers as 
were still open to light. Justus, too, being probably a 
proselyte, would more easily draw a mixed audience than 
the synagogue. From this time forth conversions rapidly 
increased. Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, 
believed on the Lord with all his house—an event felt 
to be so important that the apostle deviated from his 
usual practice (1 Corinthians 1. 14-16) and baptized him, 
as well as Caius (Gaius) and the household of Stephanas, 
-with his own hand. {Hows.] many of the Corinthians 
believed and were baptized—the beginning of the 
Church gathered there, 9-11. Then spake the Lord to 
Paul... by a vision, Be not afraid... no man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee, &c,—From this it would seem 
that these signal successes were stirring up the wrath of 
the unbelieving Jews, and probably the apostle feared 
being driven by violence, as before, from this scene of 
such promising labour. He is reassured; however, from 
above. I have much people in this city— whom in vir- 
tue of their election to eternal life he already designates 
as His’ (cf. ch. 13.48). [BAUMGARTEN.] continued therea 
year and six months—the whole period of this stay at 
Corinth, and not merely up to what is next recorded. 
During some part of this period he wrote his SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS, (See Introduction toSecond Thes- 
salonians.) 12-17. when Gallio was the deputy—‘the 
proconsul.’ See on ch, 13.7. He was brother to the cele- 
brated philosopher Seneca, the tutor of Nero, who passed 
sentence of death on both. contrary to the (Jewish) law 
—probably in not requiring the Gentiles to be cireum- 
cised, If it were a matter of wrong or wicked lewd- 
mess—any offence punishable by the magistrate, if it be 
a question of words and names, and of your law... 
I wili be no judge, &c.—in this only laying down the 
proper limits of his office, drave them, &c.—annoyed at 
such a case, all the Greeks—the Gentile spectators, 
tock Sosthenes—perhaps the successor of Crispus, and 
certainly the head of the accusing party. Itis very im- 
probable that this was the same Sosthenes as the apostle 
afterwards calls “his brother,’ 1 Corinthians 1.1. and 
beat him before the judgment-seat—under the very eye 
of the judge. And Gallio cared for none of those things 
—nothing loth, perhaps, to see these turbulent Jews, for 
whom probably he felt contempt, themselves getting 
what they hoped to inflict on another, and indifferent to 
whatever was beyond the range of his office and case. 
His brother eulogizes his loving and lovable manners, 
Religious indifference, under the influence of an easy and 
amiable temper, reappears from age to age. 18. Paul 
... tarried ... yeta good while—During his long resi- 
dence at Corinth, Paul planted other churches in Achaia 
(2 Corinthians 1.1), them took... leave of the breth- 
ren, and sailed... imto (rather, ‘for’) Syria—ito An- 
tioch, the starting-point of all the missions to the Gen- 
tiles, which he feels to be for the present concluded, with 
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him Priscilla and Aquila—In this order the names oce 
cur in v, 26 (according to the true reading); Romans 16, 3: 
2 Timotby 4.19; which seems toimply that the wife was 
the more prominent and helpful tothe Church. Silas and 
Timotheus doubtless accompanied the apostle, as also 
Erastus, Gaius, and Aristarchus (ch, 19, 22, 29). Of Silas, 
as Paul's associate, we read no more. His name occurs 
last in connection with St, Peter and the churches of Asia 
Minor. [WEBSTER and WItLKINSON,] having shorn his 
head in Cenchrea—the eastern harbour of Corinth, about 
ten miles distant, where a Church had been formed, Ro- 
mans 16.1. for he (Paul) had a vwow—That it was the 
Nazarite vow (Numbers 6.) is notlikely. It was probably 
one made in one of his seasons of difficulty or danger, in 
prosecution of which he cuts off his hair and hastens te 
Jerusalem to offer the requisite sacrifice within the pre- 
scribed thirty days (JoSEPHUS, Jewish War, 2.15.1). This 
explains the haste with which he leaves Ephesus (v, 21), 
and the subsequent observance, on the recommendation 
of the brethren, of a similar vow (ch. 21, 24), This one at 


Corinth was voluntary, and shows that even in heathen — 


countries he systematically studied the prejudices of his 
Jewish brethren. 19. he eame to Ephesus—the capital 
of the Roman provinceof Asia. (See Introduction to Epis- 
tle to Ephesians.) It was a sail, right across from the 
west to the east side of the 7Xgean Sea, of some eight or 
ten days, witha fair wind. left them (Aquila and Pris- 
cilla) there, but he himself entered into the synagogue— 
merely taking advantage of the vessel putting in there, 
and reasoned with the Jesvws—the tense here not being 
the usual one denoting continuous action (as in ch. 17. 2; 
18, 4), but that expressing a transient aet. He had been for- 
bidden to preach the word in Asia (ch, 16. 6), bat he would 
not consider that as precluding this passing exercise of 
his ministry when Providence brought him to its eapital; 
nor did it follow that the prohibition was still in foree, 
20. when they desired him to tarry—The Jews seldom 
rose against the Gospel till the successful preaching of it 
stirred them up, and there was no time for thathere, 21. 
Imust.., keep this feast—probably Pentecost, present- 
ing a noble opportunity of preaching the Gospel. but I 
will return—the fulfilment of which promise-is recorded 
ch. 19.1. And when he had landed at Czeesarea—where 
he left the vessel. 22. and gone up (i.e., to Jerusalem) 
and saluted the Chureh—In these few words does the 
historian despatch the apostle’s FOURTH VISIT TO JERU- 
SALEM after his conversion. The expression “ going up” 
is invariably used of a journey to the metropolis; and 
thence he naturally “went down to Antioch.” Perhaps 
the vessel reached too late for the feast, as he seems to 
have done nothing in Jerusalem beyond “saluting the 
Church,” and privately offering the sacrifice with which 
his vow (v. 18) would conelude, It is left to be understood, 
as on his arrival from his first missionary tour, that 
“when he was come, and had gathered the Chureh to- 
gether, he rehearsed all that God had done with him” 
(ch, 14. 27) on this his second missionary journey. 

23. Ch. 21. 16. PAUL’s THIRD AND LAST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY—HE VISITS THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA AND 
PHRYGIA, and after he had spent some time there— 
but probably not long. he departed—little thinking, 
probably, he was never more to return to Antioch, ‘went 
over all... Galatia and Phrygia in order — visiting 
the several churches in succession, See on ch, 16.6, Gala- 
tia is mentioned first here, as he would come to it first 
from Antioch, It was on this visitation that he ordained 
the weekly collection, 1 Corinthians 16, 1,2, which has 
been since adopted generally, and converted into a publie 
usage throughout Christendom, Timotheus and Erastus, 
Gaius and Aristarchus, appear to have accompanied him 
on this journey (ch. 19, 22, 29; 2 Corinthians 1. 1), and from 
2 Corinthians we may presume, Titus also; The details 
of this visit, as of the former (ch. 16. 6), are not given, 

21-28, EPpiIsoDE CONCERNING APOLLOS AT EPHESUS AND 
IN ACHAIA. This is one of the most interesting and 
suggestive incidental narratives in this precious History 
24, 25.a... Jew named Apollos (a contraction from 


Apollonius) born at Alexandrin—the celebrated city 
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_ The Preaching of Apollos at Ephesus. ACTS 
of Egypt on the S. E. shore of the Mediterranean, called 
after its founder, Alexander the Great. Nowhere was 
there such a fusion of Greek, Jewish, and Oriental pecu- 
rities, and an intelligent Jew educated in that city 
ld hardly fail to manifest all these elements in his 
mental character. eloquent—turning his Alexandrian 
culture to high account. and mighty in the Scriptures 
—his eloquence enabling him to express clearly and en- 
force skilfully what, as a Jew, he had gathered from a 
diligent study of the Old Testament Scriptures. came to 
Ephesus—on what errand is not known, This man was 
Instructed in the way of the Lord ., . knowing only 
the baptism of John—He was instructed, probably, by 
some disciple of the Baptist, in the whole circle of John’s 
teaching concerning Jesus, but no more: he had yet to 
learn the new light which the outpouring of the Spirit at 
Pentecost had thrown upon the Redeemer’s Death and 
Resurrection; as appears from ch. 19, 2,3, beimg fervent 
im the spirit—His heart warm, and conscious, probably, 
of his gifts and attainments, he burned to impart to 
others the truth he had himself received, he spake and 
taught diligently—rather, ‘accurately’ (it is the same 
word as is rendered ‘‘perfectly”’ in v. 26). 26. speak 
boldly im the synagogue, whom when Aguila and 
Priscilla heard—joying to observe the extent of Serip- 
ture knowledge and evangelical truth which he dis- 
played, and the ferveney, courage, and eloquence with 
which he preached the truth. they teck him unto 
them (privately) and expounded unto him the way of 
God more perfectly—opening up those truths, to him as 
yet unknown, on which the Spirit had shed such gloricus 
light. (In what appears to be the true reading of this 
verse, Priscilla is put before Aquila, as in v. 18, on which 
see; she being probably the more intelligent and devoted 
of the two.) One cannot but observe how providential it 
was that this couple should have been left at Ephesus 
when Paul sailed thence for Syria; and no doubt it was 
chiefly to pave the way for the better understanding of 
this episode that the fact is expressly mentioned by the 
historian in v.19. We see here also an example of not 
only lay agency (as it is called), but female agency of the 
highest kind and with the most admirablefruit. Nor can 
one help admiring the humility and teachableness of so 
gifted a teacher in sitting at the feet of a Christian woman 
and her husband. 27, 28. Amd when he was disposed 
(‘minded,’ ‘resolved’) to pass into Achaia—of which 
Corinth, on the opposite coast (see on v. 1), was the capi- 
tal; there to proclaim that Gospel which he now more 
fully comprehended—the brethren—We had not before 
heard of such gathered at Ephesus. But the desire of the 
Jews to whom Paul preached to retain him amongst 
them for some time (v. 20), and his promise to return to 
them (v. 21), seem to indicate some drawing towards the 
Gospel, which, no doubt, the zealous private labours of 
Priscilla and Aquila would ripen into discipleship, 
wrote, exhorting the discipics to receive him—a beau- 
tiful specimen of ‘letters of recommendation’ (as ch, 15. 
23, 25-27, and see 2 Corinthians 3.1); by which, as well as 
by interchange of deputations, &c., the early churches 
maintained active Christian fellowship with each other, 
when he was come, helped them much—was a great 
acquisition to the Achaian brethren, which believed 
through grace—one of those incidental expressions 
which show that /aith’s being a production of God’s grace 
in the heart was so current and recognized a truth that it 
was taken for granted, as a necessary consequence of the 
general system of grace, rather than expressly insisted 
on. (it is against the natural order of the words to read 
them, as BENGEL, MEYER, &c., do, ‘helped through grace 
those who believed.’) For he mightily comvinced the 
Jews—The word is very strong: ‘stoutly bore them down 
in argument,’ ‘vigorously argued them down,’ and the 
tense implies that he continued to do it, or that this was 
the characteristic of his ministry. showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was Christ—Rather, that the 
Christ (or ‘ Messiah’) was Jesus.’ This expression, when 
compared with v. 25,seems to imply a richer testimony 
thau with his partial knowledge he was at first able tu 
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bear; and the power with which he bore down all oppo- 
sition in argument is that which made him such an ac- 
quisition to the brethren, Thus his ministry would be as 
good as another visitation of the Achaian churches by the 
apostle himself (see | Corinthians 3. 6); and the more as, 
in so far as he was indebted for it to Priscilla and Aquila, 
it would have a decidedly Pauline cast. 


CHAPTER. XIX. 


Ver. 1-41. SIGNAL SUCCESS OF PAUL AT EPHESUS. 1-3, 
while Apollos was at Corinth—where his ministry was 
so powerful that a formidable party in the Church of that 
city gloried in his type of preaching in preference to 
Paul’s (1 Corinthians 1.12; 3.4),no doubt from the marked 
infusion of Greek philosophic culture which distin- 
guished it,and which the apostle studiously avoided (1 
Corinthians 2. 1-5). Paul having passed through the 
upper coasts (or ‘parts’)}—the interior of Asia Minor, 
which, with reference to the sea-coast, was elevated. 
came to Ephesus—thbus fulfilling his promise, ch. 18, 21. 
finding certain disciples—in the same stage of Christian 
knowledge as Apollos at first, newly arrived, probably, 
and having had no communication as yet with the Church 
at Ephesus, Have ye received the Holy Ghost since 
ye believed t—rather, ‘Received ye the Holy Ghost when 
ye believed?’ implying, certainly, that the one did not of 
necessity carry the other along with it (see on ch. 8.14-17), 
Why this question was asked, we cannot tell; but it was 
probably in consequence of something that passed be- 
tween them froin which the apostle was led to suspect the 
imperfection of their light. We have not so much ag 
heard whether there be any Holy Ghost—This cannot 
be the meaning, since the personality and office of the 
Holy Ghost, in connection with Christ, formed an espe- 
cial subject of the Baptist’s teaching. Literally, the 
words are, *We did not even hear whether the Holy 
Ghost was (giyen);’ meaning, at the time of their bap- 
tism. That the word ‘given’ is the right supplement, as 
in John 7. 39, seems plain from the nature of the case. 4. 
Then said Paul, John .. . baptizes with the baptism 
of (water unto) repentance, saying unto the people, 
that they should believe on Him which should come 
after him—i. e., who should baptize with the Holy Ghost. 
The point of contrast is not between John and Christ 
personally, but between the water baptism of John unto 
repentance, and the promised baptism of the Spirit from 
the hands of his coming Master unto mew life. As to afl 
the facts, or at least the significancy, of this baptism, 
which made the whole life and work of Christ another 
thing from what it was conceived to be before it was 
vouchsafed, these simple disciples were unenlightened, 
5-7. When they heard this—not the mere words re- 
ported in v, 4, but the. subject expounded according to the 
tenor of those words—they were baptized—not how- 
ever by Paul himself (1 Corinthians 1, 14)—in the name 
of the Lerd Jesus—into the whole fulness of the new 
economy, as how opened up to their believing minds, 
And when Paul had laid his hands upon them 
they spake with tongues, &c.—See on ch. 10. 44, 45, 
8-10. he went into the synagogue and spake boldly 
for... three months, &¢.—See on ch. 17. 2, 3. when 
divers (‘some’) were hardened, &c.—implying that oth- 
ers, probably © large number, believed. spake evil of 
that way before the multitude, he departed (from the 
synagogue, as at Corinth, ch, 18,7), and separated the 
disciples—withdrawing to a separate place of meeting, 
for the sake both of the converts already made, and the 
unsophisticated multitude, disputing (‘discoursing’ or 
‘discussing’) daily im the school (or lecture-hall) of 
one Tyrannus—probably a converted teacber of rhet- 
orice or philosophy. this continued , , , two years—in 
addition to the former three months. See on ch, 20, 31. 
But during some part of this period he must have paid a 
second unrecorded visit to Corinth, since the one next 
recorded (see on ch, 20, 2, 3) is twice called his third visit 
(2 Corinthians 12, 14; 13,1). Seen on 2 Corinthians 1. 15, 
16, whicn might seem inconsistent with this. The passage 
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across was quite a short one (see on ch. 18. 19). Towards 
the close of this long stay at Ephesus, as we learn from 1 
Corinthians 16.8, he wrote his Firsr EpPistL&e To THE 
CORINTHIANS; also (though on this opinions are di- 
vided) the EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. (See Introduc- 
tion to those Epistles.) And just as at Corinth his great- 
est success was after his withdrawal to a separate place 
of meeting (ch. 18. 7-10), soat Ephesus, so that all they 
which dwelt in (the Roman proyince of) Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Jesus, both Jews and Greeks— 
This is the “great door and effectual opened unto him” 
while resident at Ephesus, 1 Corinthians 16.9, whieh in- 
duced him to make it his headquarters for so long a 
period. The unwearied and varied character of his la- 
bours here are best seen in his own subsequent address 
to the elders of Ephesus, ch, 20,17, &c. And thus Ephesus 
became the ‘ecclesiastical centre for the entire region, as 
indeed it remained fora very long period.’ [BAUMGAR- 
TEN.] Churches arose at Colosse, Laodicea, and Hieropolis 
eastward, either through his own labours or those of his 
faithful helpers whom he sent out in different directions, 
Epaphras, Archippus, Philemon (Colossians 1. 7; 4. 12-17; 
Philemon 23), 11, 12. God wrought special (‘no ordin- 
ary’) miracles by the hand of Paul—implying that he 
had not been accustomed to work such. So that from 
his body were brought unto the sick handkerchiefs 
or aprons, &c.—Cf. ch. 5. 15,16, very different from the 
magical acts practised at Ephesus. ‘ God wrought these 
miracles” merely ‘by the hands of Paul;’’? and the very 
exorcists (v. 13), observing that the name of Jesus was the 
secret of all his miracles, hoped, by aping him in this, to 
be equally successful; while the result of all in the ‘‘mag- 
nifying of the Lord Jesus” (v. 17) showed that in working 
them the apostle took care to hold up Him whom he 
preached as the source of all the miracles which he 
wrought, 13. vagabond Jews—simply, ‘wandering Jews,’ 
who went from place to place practising exorcism, or the 
art of conjuring evil spirits to depart out of the pos- 
sessed, That such a power did exist, for some time at 
least, seems implied in Matthew 12.27. But no doubt 
this would breed imposture; and the present case is very 
different from that referred to in Luke 9. 49,50. We ad-~ 
jure you by Jesus whom Paul preacheth—a striking 
testimony to the power of Christ’s name in Paul’s mouth. 
14-17. seven sons of... Sceva . ... chief of the priests 
—head, possibly, of one of the 24 courts, the evil spirit 
answered, Jesus I know (‘recognize’) and Paul I know 
(know intimately)—in contrast to them, whom he alto- 
gether disowns—but who are yet And the man in 
whom the evil spirit. was—Mark the clear line of de- 
markation here between “the evil spirit which answered 
and said” and “the man in whom the evil spirit was.” The 
reality of such possessions could not be more clearly ex- 
pressed, leaped on them, , . so that they fled naked 
and wounded—This was so appalling a testimony at 
once against those profane impostors and in favour of 
Paul and the Master whom he preached, that we wonder 
not it spread to ‘all the Jews and Greeks at Ephesus, 
that fear fell on them,” and that ‘‘the name of the Lord 
Jesus was magnified.” 19, 20. many that believed 
came and confessed ,, , their deeds—the dupes of ma- 
gicians, &c., acknowledging how shamefully they had 
been deluded, and how deeply they had allowed them- 
selves to be implicated in such practices. Many of them 
++. Which used cuvious arts—The word signifies things 
‘overdone;’ significantly applied to arts in which labori- 
ous but senseless incantations are practised. brought 
their books—containing the mystic formularies—anad 
burned them before all—The tense, here used graphi- 
cally, expresses progress and continuance of the con- 
fiagration, counted the price... and found it fifty 
thousand pieces of silver—about £2000 (presuming it to 
be the drachma, the current coin of the Levant, of about 
10d. value), From their nature they would be costly, and 
books then bore a value above any standard we are 
familiar with. The scene must have been long remem- 
pered at Ephesus, as a strong proof of honest conviction 
on the part of the sorcerers and a striking triumph of 
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Jesus Christ over the powers of darkness, The workers 
of evil were put to scorn, like Baal’s priests on Carmel, 
and the word of God mightily grew and prevailed, 
[Hows.] 21, 22. After these things were ended (‘com- 
pleted’)—implying something like a natural finish to his 
long period of labour at Ephesus, Paul purposed... 
when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, 
to go to Jerusalem ... After I have been there I must 
see Rome also—Mark here tbe vastness of the apostle’s 
missionary plans. They.were all fulfilled, thongh he 
“saw Rome’ only asa prisoner. So he sent into Mace-= 
donia Timotheus and Erastus—as his pioneers, in part 
to bring “them into remembrance of his ways which 
were in Christ’ (1 Corinthians 4, 17and 1 Corinthians 16, 
10), partly to convey his mind on various matters, After 
a brief stay he was to return (1 Corinthians 16,11), It is 
very unlikely that this Erastus was ‘“‘ the chamberlain of 
the city” of Corinth, of that name (Romans 16, 23). he 
himself stayed im (the province of) Asia for a season— 
i. e., at Ephesus, its chief city. (Asia is mentioned in 
contrast with Macedonia in the previous clause.) 23. 
the same time—of Paul’s proposed departure. about 
that (‘the’) way—So the new religion seemed then 
to be designated (ch, 9..2; 22. 4; 24. 14). 2426. silwer 
shrines for (‘of’) Diama—small models of the Ephe- 
sian temple and of the shrine or chapel of the goddess, 
or of the shrine and statue alone, which were pur- 
chased by visitors as memorials of what they had seen, 
and were carried about and deposited in houses as a 
charm. (The models of the chapel of our Lady of Loretto, 
and such like, which the Church of Rome systematically 
encourages, are such a palpable imitation of this heathen 
practice that it is no wonder it should be regarded by im- 
partial judges as Christianity Paganized.) gaim to the 
crafismen—the master-artificers. Whom he called to«- 
gether with the workmen of like occupation —rather, 
‘with the workmen (or fabricators) of such articles,’ 
meaning the artisans employed by the master-artificers, 
all who manufactured any kind of memorial of the tem- 
ple and its worship for sale, ye see and hear—the eyi- 
dences of it were to be seen, and the report of it was in 
everybody's: mouth, that not alone at Ephesus, but 
almost throughout all Asia, this Paul hath turned 
away much people—Noble testimony this to the extent 
of Paul’s influence! saying that they be no gods 
which are made with hands—The universal belief of 
the people was that they were gods, though the more in- 
telligent regarded them only as habitations of Deity, and 
some, probably, as mere aids to devotion, It is exactly 
so in the Church of Rome. 2%. So that not only this 
our craft is in danger, but, &c.—q. d., ‘that indeed is a 
small matter; but there issomething far worse,’ So the 
masters of the poor Pythoness put forward the religious 
revolution Which Paul was attempting to effect at Phil- 
ippi, as the sole cause of their zealous alarm, to cloak 
the self-interest which they felt to be touched by his 
‘success (ch. 16. 19-21), In both cases religious zeal was the 
hypocritical pretext; self-interest, the real moving cause 
of the opposition made, also the temple of the great 
goddess Diama... despised, amd her magnificence 
... destroyed, whom ali Asia and the world wor- 
shippeth—It was reckoned one of the wonders of the 
world. It was built about 550 B.c., of pure white mar- 
ble, and though burned by a fanatic on the night of the 
birth of Alexander the Great, B, c. 356, was rebuilt with 
more splendour than before. It was 425 feet long, by 220 
broad, and the columns, 127 in number, were sixty feet 
in height, each of them the gift of a king, and thirty-six 
of them enriched with ornament and colour. It was 
what the Bank of England is in the modern world, the 
larger portion of the wealth of Western Asia being stored 
up in it. It was constantly receiving new decorations 
and additional buildings, statues, and pictures by the 
most celebrated artists,and kindled unparalleled admi- 
ration, enthusiasm, and superstition. Jts very site is now 
a matter of uncertainty. The little wooden image of Diana 
was as primitive and rude as its shrine was sumptuous; 
not like the Greek Diana,in the form of an imposing 
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huntress, but quite Asiatic, in the form of a many- 
breasted female (emblematic of the manifold ministra- 
tions of Nature toman), terminating in a shapeless block. 
Like some other far-famed idols, it was believed to have 
fallen from heaven (v. 35), and models of it were not only 
sold in immense numbers to private persons, but set up 
for worship in other cities. [Hows.] What power must 
have attended the preaching of that one man by whom 
the deathblow was felt to be given to their gigAntie and 
witching superstition! 28, 29. Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians—the civic cry of a populace so proud of their 
temple that they refused to inscribe on it the name of 
Alexander the Great, though he offered them the whole 
spoil of his Eastern campaign if they would do it, 
[StRABO in Hows.] having caught Gaius and Aris- 
tarchus—disappointed of Paul, as at Thessalonica (ch. 
17. 5, 6). They are mentioned ch. 20. 4; 27.2; Romans 16. 
23; 1 Corinthians 1.14; and probably 3John 1, If it was 
in the house of Aquila and Priscilla that he found an 
asylum (See 1 Corinthians 16. 9), that would explain Ro- 
mans 16, 3,4, where he ‘says of them that “for his life 
they laid down their own necks.” [Hows.] rushed... 
into the theatre—a vast pile, whose ruins are even now 
a wreck of immense grandeur, [Sir C. FELLOWES, Asia 
Minor, 1839.] 30-34. when Paul would have entered 
im (with noble forgetfulness of self) wnto the people 
(the demos, i.e., the people met in publie assembly), the 
disciples suffered him not—The dense used implies only 
that they were using their efforts to restrain him; which 
might have been unayailing but for what follows. And 
certain of the chief of Asia—li/., ‘And certain also of 
the Asiarchs." These were wealthy and distinguished 
citizens of the principal towns of the Asian province, 
chosen annually, and ten of whom were selected by the 
proconsul to preside over the games celebrated in the 
month of May (the same month which Romanism dedi- 
cates to the Virgin). It was an office of the highest hon- 
our, and greatly coveted. Certain of these, it seems, were 
favourably inclined to the Gospel, at least were Paul’s 
“friends,” and knowing the passions of an Athesian 
mob, excited during the festivals, ‘sent (a message) to 
him desiring him not to adventure himself into the the- 
atre.” they drew Alexander out of the multitude, the 
Jews putting him forward—rather, ‘some of the inul- 
titude urged forward Alexander, the Jews thrusting him 
forward.’ As the blame of such a tumult would natu- 
rally be thrown upon the Jews, who were regarded by the 
Romans as the authors of all religious disturbances, they 
seem to have put forward this man to clear them of all 
responsibility for the riot. (BENGEL's conjecture, that 
this was Alexander the coppersmith, 2 Timothy 4. 14, has 
little to support it.) beckoned with the hand—cf. ch. 13, 
16; 21. 40. would have made his defence—‘ offered to 
speak in defence.’ But when they knew he was a Jew, 
all with one voice, for the space of two hours, cried 
out, Great is Diana, &c.—The very appearance of a Jew 
had the opposite effect to that intended. To prevent him 
obtaining a hearing, they drowned his voice in one 
tumultuous shout in honour of their goddess, which rose 
to such frantic enthusiasm as took two hours to exhaust 
itself. 35-41. when the town-clerk—keeper of the pub- 
lie archives, and a magistrate of great authority. had 
appeased (‘calmed’) the people (‘the multitude’ )—which 
the very presence of such an officer would go far todo, 
he said... what man... knoweth not that the city 
of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great goddess 
Diana—lit., ‘the neocoros or warden,’ The word means 
*‘temple-sweeper;’ then, ‘temple-guardian,’ Thirteen 
cities of Asia had an interest in the temple, but Ephesus 
was honoured with the charge of it. (Various cities have 
claimed this title with reference to the Virgin or certain 
saints.) [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] and of the image 
which fell down from Jupiter—‘ from the sky’ or ‘from 
heaven.’ See on v. 27. ‘With this we may compare vari- 
ous legends concerning images and picturesin the Romish 
Church, such as the traditional likenesses of Christ, 
which were said to be ‘not made with hands.”’ [WEB- 
STER and WILKINSON.] Seeing that these things can- 
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not be spoken aguinst, &c.—Like a true legal man, he 
urges that such was notoriously the constitution and fixed 
character of the city, with which its very existence was 
all but bound up. Did they suppose that all this was 
going to be overturned ‘by a set of itinerant orators? 
Ridiculous! What did they mean, then, by raising such 
astir? For ye have brought hither these men, which 
are neither robbers of churches— temple-plunderers,’ 
or sacrilegious persons, mor blasphemers of your god< 
dess—This is a remarkable testimony, showing that the 
apostle had, in preaching against idolatry, studiously 
avoided (as at Athens) insulting the feelings of those 
whom he addressed—a lesson this to missionaries and 
ministers in general. if Demetrius havea matter (of 
complaint) against any man, the law is open—rather, 
‘the assizes (or court-days) are being holden.’ amd there 
are deputies—lil., ‘ proconsuls’ (see on ch, 13. 7), i. e., prob- 
ably, the proconsul and his council, as a court of appeal, 
if ye inquire— have any question.’ concerning other 
matters—of a public nature, Kor we (the public author- 
ities) ave im danger of being called in question—by our 
superiors. 


CHAP TIT, 

Ver, 1-12. PAUL FULFILS HIS PURPOSE OF PROCEEDING 
AGAIN TO MACEDONIA AND GREECE—RETURNING THENCE, 
ON IIIS ROUTE FOR JERUSALEM, WE REVISITS PHILIPPI 
AND TROAS—HIS MINISTRATIONS AT TROAS. This section 
of the apostle’s life, though peculiarly rich in matter, is 
related with great brevity in the History. Its details 
must be culled from his own Epistles. 1, 2. departed— 
after Pentecost, 1 Corinthians 16.8. to gointo Macedo- 
nia—in pursuance of the first part of his plan, ch. 19, 21 
From his Epistles we learn (1.) that, as might have been 
expected from its position on the coast, he revisited Troas, 
2 Corinthians 2,12. (See on ch. 16.8.) (2.) That while on 
his former visit he appears to have done no missionary 
work there, he now went expressly “to preach Christ’s 
Gospel,” and found “a door opened unto him of the 
Lord” there, which he entered so effectually as to lay the 
foundation of a church there, 6, 7. (3.) That he would 
have remained longer there but for his uneasiness at the 
non-arrival of Titus, whom he had despatched to Corinth 
to finish the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem (1 
Corinthians 16. 1, 2; 2 Corinthians 8. 6), but still more, that 
he might bring him word what effect his first Epistle to 
that Church had produced. (He had probably arranged 
that they should meet at Troas.) (4.) That in this state 
of mind, afraid of something wrong, he ‘took leave” of 
the brethren at Troas, and went from thence into Mace- 
donia, It was, no doubt, the city of PHILIPPI that he 
came to (landing at Nicopolis, its seaport, see on ch. 16, 11, 
12),as appears by comparing 2 Corinthians Ll. 9, where 
“Macedonia” is named, with Philippians 4. 15, where it 
appears that Philippi is meant, Here he found the breth- 
ren, whom he had left on his former visit in circumstances 
of such deep interést, a consolidated and thriving Church, 
generous and warmly attached to their father in Christ; 
under the superintendence, probably, of our historian, 
“the beloved physician” (see on ch. 16. 40). All that is 
said by our historian of this Macedonian visit is that ‘he 
went over those parts and gave them much exhortation.” 
(5.) Titus not having reached Philippi as soon as the apos- 
tle, ‘‘his flesh had no rest, but he was troubled on every 
side: without were fightings, within were fears” (2 Co- 
rinthians 7.5). (6.) At length Titus arrived, to the joy of the 
apostle, the bearer of better tidings from Corinth than 
he had dared to expect (2 Corinthians 7.6, 7, 13), but chegq- 
uered by painful intelligence of the efforts of a hostile 
party to undermine his apostolic reputation there (2 Co- 
rinthians). (7.) Under the mixed feelings which this pro- 
duced, he wrote—from Macedonia, and probably Philippi 
—his SECOND EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS (see Intro- 
duction to 2 Corinthians); despatching Titus with it, and 
along with him two other unnamed deputies, expressly 
chosen to take up and bring their collection for the poor 
saints at Jerusalem, and to whom he bears the beautiful 
testimony, that they were “the glory of “'nrist’” (2 Co- 
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rinthians 8, 22, 23). (8.) It must have been at this time that 
he penetrated as far as to the confines of “ Illyricum,” ly- 
ing along the shores of the Adriatic (Romans 15.19). He 
would naturally wish that his second Letter to the Co- 
rinthians should have some time to produce its proper 
effect ere he revisited them, and this would appear a con- 
venient opportunity for a north-western cireuit, which 
would enable him to pay a passing visit to the churches 
at Thessalonica and Berea, though of this we have no 
record, On his way southward to Greece, he would 
preach the Gospel in the intermediate regions of Epirus, 
Thessaly and Boeotia(see Romans 15, 19), though of this we 
have no record. he came into Greece—or Achaia, in pur- 
suance of the second part of his plan, ch. 19.21. 3. And 
there abode three months—Though the province only is 
here mentioned, it is the city of CoRINTH that is meant, 
as the province of ** Macedonia,” v. 1, meant the city of 
Philippi. Some rough work he anticipated on his arrival 
at Corinth (2 Corinthians 10, 1-8, 11; 13. 1-10), though he had 
reason to expect satisfaction on the whole; and as we 
know there were other churches in Achaia besides that 
at Corinth (2 Corinthians 1.1; 11.10), he would have time 
enough to pay them all a brief visit during the three 
months of his stay there. This period was rendered fur- 
ther memorable by the despatch of the EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS, written during his stay at Corinth, and sent by 
“ Phoebe, a servant(‘deaconess’)of the Church at Cenchrea” 
(see on ch, 18.3), a lady apparently of some standing and 
substance, who was going thither on private business, 
(See on Romans 16.1 and Introduction to Epistles to Ro- 
mans.) And when the Jews laid wait for him, as he 
was about to sail into Syria—He had intended to em- 
bark, probably at Cenchrea, the eastern harbour of the 
city, for Palestine, on his route to Jerusalem, the third 
part of his plan, ch. 19.21. But having detected some con- 
spiracy against his life by his bitter Jewish enemies (as at 
Damascus, ch. 9, 22-25, and Jerusalem, ch. 9. 29, 30), he 
changed his plan, and determined “to return” as he had 
come, ‘‘ through Macedonia,” 
return to Corinth, so this route would bring him, for the 
last time, face to face with the attached disciples of Berea, 
Thessalonica and Philippi. 4,5. there accompanied him 
into (the province of) Asia, Sopater of Berea—The true 
reading, beyond doubt, is, ‘Sopater [the son] of Pyrrhus 
of Berea,’ Some think this mention of his father was to 
distinguish him from Sosipater (the same name in fuller 
form), mentioned Romans 16,21. But that they were the 
same person seems more probable. of the Thessalo- 
nians, Aristarchus—See on ch, 19.29. and Secundus— 
of whom nothing else is known. Gaius of Derbe—Though 
the Gaius of ch. 19,29 is said to be of Macedonia,” and 
this one “of Derbe,” there is no sufficient reason for sup- 
posing them different persons; on the contrary, Romans 


16. 23, ef. with 3 John 1, where there is hardly any reason: 


to doubt that the same Gaius is addressed, seems to show 
that though he spent an important part of his Christian 
life away from his native Derbe, he had latterly retired to 
some place not very far from it, and Timotheus—not 
probably of Derbe, as one might suppose from this verse, 
but of Lystra (see on ch. 16.1); both being so associated in 
his early connection with the apostle that the mention 
of the one in the previous clause would recall the other 
on the mention of his name, and of Asia, Tychicus and 
Trophimus—The latter was an Ephesian, and probably 
the former. They seem to have put themselves, from this 
time forward, at the apostle’s disposal, and to the very 
last been a great comfort to him, (Ephesians 6, 21, 22; Co- 
lossians 4.7, 8; ch. 21.29; 2 Timothy 4,12, 20.) From the 
mention of the places to which each of these companions 
belonged, and still more the order in which they occur, 
we are left to conclude that they were deputies from their 
respective churches, charged with taking up and bring- 
ing on the collection for the poor saints at Jerusalem, 
first at Berea, next at Thessalonica, then at Philippi 
[Hows], where we gather that our historian himself rejoined 
the party (from the resumption at v. 5 of the we,” dropped 
at ch. 16.17), by whom the Philippian collection would 
naturally be broughton. 5,6, These going before—per- 
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As he was never more to . 


‘ Lh < 
On his way to Jerusalem, he Reaches Miletus. 


haps to announce and prepare for the apostle’s coming. 
tarried for usat Troas. And we sailed .. . from Phil- 
ippi after the days of unleavened bread—(i. ¢., the Pass- 
over). This, compared with 1 Corinthians 16. 8, shows that 
the three months spent at Corinth (v. 3) were the winter 
months. came to Troas—for the third and last time, 
(See on ch. 16,8,and onv, 1.) in five days—As if might 
have been done in two days, the wind must haye been 
adverse. The vivid style of one now present will be here 
again observed, where we abode seven days—i. ¢., ar- 
riving on a Monday, they stayed over the Jewish sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day following; occupying himself, doubt- 
less, in refreshing and strengthening fellowship with the 
brethren during the interval, 7. upon the first day of 
the week, when the disciples came together—This, 
compared with 1 Corinthians 16,2, and other similar allu- 
sions, plainly indicates that the Christian observance of 
the day afterwards distinctly called ‘the Lord’s Day,” 
was already a fixed practice of the churches. Paul 
preached—(‘discoursed’), The tense implies continued 
action— kept discoursing.’ 8. there were many lights 
in the upper chamber—not a meve piece of graphic de- 
tail by an eye-witness [HACKETT, Hows], but mentioned, 
probably, as increasing the heat and contributing to 
drowsiness [WEBSTER and WILKINSON], as the next 
clause seems to show. 9. in a (‘the’) window—or win- 
dow-seat, or recess. fell down from the third loft 
(‘story’)and was taken up dead— The window projected 
(according to the side of the room where it was situated) 
either over the street or over the interior court; so that 
in either ease he fell on the hard earth or payement be- 
low.’ 10-12. Paul... fell on him—like Elisha, 2 Kings 
4, 34. his life is in him—now restored; cf. Mark 5, 39. 
broken bread and eaten—with what a mixture of awe 
and joy after such an occurrence! and eaten—denoting 
a common repast, as distinguished from the breaking of 
the eucharistic bread, and talked a long while, éven 
till break of day. How lifelike this record of dear 
Christian fellowship, as free and gladsome as it was sol- 
emn! (See Ecclesiastes 9.7.) 

13-38. CONTINUING HIS ROUTE TO JERUSALEM, HE 
REACHES MILETUS, WHENCE HE SENDS FOR THE EL- 
DERS OF EPHESUS—HIS FAREWELL ADDRESS TO THEM, 
13, 14. we... sailed (from Troas) unto Assos; there 
to take in Paul: for so had he appointed, minding 
himself to go afoot—‘ to go by land.’ (See on Mark 6. 
33.) In sailing southward from Troas to Assos, one has to 
round Cape Lectum, and keeping due east to run along 
the northern shore of the Gulf of Adramyttium, on 
which it lies. This is a sail of nearly forty miles; where- 
as by land, cutting right across, in a south-easterly di- 
rection, from sea to sea, by that excellent Roman road 
which then existed, the distance was scarcely more than 
half. The one way Paul wished his companions to take, 
while he himself, longing perhaps to enjoy a period of 
solitude, took the other, joining the ship, by appoint- 
ment, at Assos, came to Mityleme—the capital of the 
beautiful and classical island of Lesbos, which lies oppo- 
site the eastern shore of the Augean Sea, about thirty miles 
south of Assos; in whose harbour they seem to have lain 
for the night, 15, 16. came the next day over against 
Chios—now Scio: one of the most beautiful of those 
islands between which and the coast the sail is so echarm- 
ing. They appear not to have touched atit. mext day 
we arrived (‘touched’ or ‘put in’) at Samos—another 
island coming quite close to the mainland, and about as 
far south of Chios as it is south of Lesbos, tarried (for 
the night) at TrogylMium—an anchorage on the project. 
ing mainland, not more than a mile from the southern 
extremity of the island of Samos. next day we came to 
Miletus—on the mainland; the ancient capital of Ionia, 
hear the month of the Meander. For Paul had deter- 
mined to sail by (or ‘sail past’) Ephesus—He was right 
opposite toit when approaching Chios. because he would 
not spend time in Asia (the Asian province of which 
Ephesus was the chief city); for he hasted, if... pose 
sible... to be at Jerusalem the day of Pentecost—as a 
Suitable season for giving in the great collection from all 
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Paul's Address to the Elders of Ephesus. _ ACTS 


the western churches, for keeping the feast, and clearing 
his apostolic position with the Church, then representedin 
large number at Jerusalem. The words imply that there 
Was considerable ground to doubt if he would attain this 
object—for more than three of the seven weeks from Pass- 
over to Pentecost had already expired—and they are in- 
serted evidently to explain why he did not once more 
visit Ephesus. 17. from Miletus he sent to Ephesus, 
and called the elders of the church—As he was now 
some forty miles south of Ephesus, we might think that 
more time would be lost by sending thus far for the elders 
to come to him, than by going at once to Ephesus itself, 
when so near it. Butif unfavourable winds and stormy 
weather had overtaken them, his object could not have 
been attained, and perhaps he was unwilling to run the 
risk of detention at Ephesus by the state of the Church 
and other causes. Those here called ‘ elders” or “ pres- 
byters,” are in v, 28 called “ bishops.’’ (See note there.) 
The identity of presbyters and bishops in the New Testa- 
ment is beyond all reasonable dispute. 18. Ye know 
... after what manner I have been with you at ali 
seasons, &c.—For the Christian integrity and fidelity of 
his whole official intercourse with them he appeals to 
themselves. 19. Serving the Lord (Jesus) with all hu- 
mility ...and many tears and temptations—Self-ex- 
altation was unknown to him, and ease of mind: He 
“sowed in tears,’ from anxieties both on account of the 
converts for whom he ‘travailed in birth,” and of the 
Jews, whose bitter hostility was perpetually plotting 
against him, interrupting his work and endangering his 
life. 20. kept back—timidly witbheld from fear of con- 
sequences. nothing that was profitabie—edification di- 
recting all, have taught you publicly, and from honse 
to house—Did an apostle, whose functions were of so wide 
a range, not feel satisfied without private as well as public 
ministrations? How then must pastors feel? [BENGEL.] 
1. testifying both to Jews and Greeks (labouring under 
acommon malady, and recoverable only by a2 common 
treatment) repemtance toward God and faith towards 
our Lord Jesus Christ—See on ch, 5.31. REPENTANCE, as 
distinguished from faith, is that state of the “honest and 
good heart”’ which arises from a discovery of one’s con- 
trariety to the righteous demands of the Divinelaw. This 
is said to be ‘towards God,” because seeing Him to be the 
party dishonoured by sin, it feels allits acknowledgments 
and compunctions to be properly due to Him, as the great 
Lawgiver, and directs them to Him accordingly; con- 
demning, humbling itself, and grieving before Him, look- 
ing also to Him asits only Hope of deliverance. FAITH 
is said to be “ towards our Lord Jesus Christ,” because in that 
frame of mind just described it eagerly credits the testi- 
mony of relief divinely provided in Christ, gladly em- 
braces the overtures of reconciliation in Him, and directs 
all its expectations of salvation, from its first stage to its ° 
last, to Him as the one appointed Medium of all grace 
from God to asinful world. Thus we have here a brief 
summary of all Gospel preaching. And it is easy to see 
why repentance is here put before faith; for the former 
must of necessity precede the latter. There is a repentance 
subsequent to faith, the fruit of felt pardon and restora- 
tion. It was this which drew the tears with which the 
Saviour’s feet were once so copiously moistened. (Luke 
7. 37, 38, 47; and ef. Ezekiel 16. 63.) But that is not the light 
in which itis here presented, 22,23. And now, behold, 
I(“1” is emphatic here) bound in the Spirit—cf. ch. 19, 
21. This internal pressure, unattended with any know- 
ledge of ‘‘what was to befall him there,’ was the result 
of that higher guidance which shaped all his movements. 
Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, &c. 
—by prophetic utterances from city to city, as ch. 11.4; 
21.10, 11. Analogous premonitions of coming events are 
not unknown to the general method of God’s providence. 
They would tend to season the apostle’s spirit, 24. But 
none of these things move me, neither, &c.—In this no- 
ble expression of absolute dedication to the service of 
Christ and preparedness for the worst that could befall 
him in such a cause, note (1) his jealousy for the peculiar 
character of his mission, as immediately from Christ Him- 


XX. He Commits to them the Care of God’s Flock. 


self, on which all the charges against him turned; (2) the 
Burden of tbat Gospel which he preacheda—GRACE; it was 
“the Gospel of the Grace of God.” 25-27. I know that 
ye all... shail see my face no more—not an inspired 
prediction of what was certainly to be, but what the apos- 
tle, in his peculiar circumstances, fully expected, 
Whether, therefore, he ever did see them again, is a ques- 
tion to be decided purely on its own evidence. Lam pure 
from the blood of all men—(Ch, 18, 6; and cf. 1 Samuel 12, 
3,5; Ezekiel 3. 17-21; 33.8,9.) Fer I have not shunned 
to declare ali the counsel of God—God’s way of Salva- 
tion, and His kingdom of souls saved by His Son Jesus 
Christ, See Luke 7. 30, 28. Take heed... unio youre 
selves—Cf, 1 Timothy 3. 2-7; 4.16; 6, 11. and to the flock 
—Cf. Hebrews 13.17. Observe here how the personal is put 
before the pusloral care. over... which the Holy 
Ghost hath made you—Cf. John 20, 22, 28; Ephesians 4, 
8, 11, 12; Revelations 3.1. (Ch, 14. 23 shows that the apos- 
tle did not mean to exclude humanordination.) overseers 
—or, as the same word is everywhere else rendered in our 
version, ‘bishops.’ ‘The Hnglish Version has hardly dealt 
fair in this case with the sacred text, in rendering the 
word “overseers,’”’ whereas it ought here, as in all other 
places, to have been ‘bishops,’ in order that the fact of 
elders and bishops having been originally and apostoli- 
eally synonymous, might be apparent to the ordinary En- 
glish reader, which now it is not.’ [ALForD.] The distine- 
tion between these offices cannot be certainly traced till 
the second century, nor was it established till late in that 
century. to feed the Church of God—or, ‘the Church of 
the Lord.’ Which of these two readings of the text is the 
true one, is a question which has divided the best critics, 
The evidence of MSS. preponderates in favour of ‘THE 
LorD;’ some of the most ancient Versions, though not all, 
so read; and Athanasius, the great champion of the su- 
preme Divinity of Christ early in the fourth century, says 
the expression * Church of God’ is unknown to the Serip- 
tures. Which reading, then, does the internal evidence fa- 
vour? As ‘Church of God’ occurs nine times elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings, and ‘Church of the Lord’ nowhere, the 
probability, itis said, is, that he used his wonted phraseol- 
ogy herealso. Butif he did, itis extremely difficult tosee 
howsomany early transcribers should have altered itinto 
the quite unusual phrase, ‘Church of the Lord ;’ whereas, if 
the apostle did use this latter expression, and the histo- 
rian wrote it so accordingly, it is easy to see how tran- 
seribers might, from being so accustoned to the usual 
phrase, write it ‘Church of God.’ On the whole, there- 
fore, we accept the second reading as most probably the 
true one. But see what follows. which he hath pur- 
chased (‘made his own,’ ‘acquired’) with his own blood 
— His own’ is emphatic: q. d., ‘That glorified Lord who 
from the right hand of power in the heavens is gathering 
and ruling the Church, and by His Spirit, through human 
agency, hath set you over it, cannot be indifferent to its 
welfare in your hands, seeing He hath given for it His 
own most precious blood, thus making it His own by the 
dearest of all ties.” The transcendent sacredness of the 
Church of Christ is thus made to rest on the Dignity of 
its Lord and the consequent preciousness of that blood 
which He shed for it. Andas the sacrificial atoning echa- 
racter of Christ’s ceato 1s here plainly expressed, so His 
supreme dignity is implied as clearly by the second read- 
ing as itis expressed by the first. What a motive to pas- 
toral fidelity is here furnished! 29, 30, after my depart- 
ure shall grievous wolves enter in among you—Two 
classes of coming enemies are here announced, the one 
more external to themselves, the other bred in the bosom 
of their own community; both were to be teachers, but 
the one, “grievous wolves,” not sparing, 7 e., making a 
prey of the flock; the other, simply sectartan ‘ pervert- 
ers” of the truth, with the view of drawing a party after 
them, Perhaps the one pointed to that subtle poison of 
Oriental Gnosticism which we know to have very early 
infected the Asiatic churches; the other tosuch Judaizing 
tendencies as we know to have troubled nearly all the 
early churches. See the Epistles to the Hphesians, Colos- 
sians, and Timothy, also those to the seyen churches of 
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Asia (chs, 2. and 8). But watchfulness against all that 
tends to injure and corrupt the Church is the duty of its 
pastors in every age. 31. by the space of three years— 
' speaking in round numbers; for it was nearer three than 
two years. I ceased not to warn every one night and 
day with tears—What an appeal to be able to make! 
‘And if this was an apostle’s part, how much more a 
‘pastors!’ [BENGEL.] 32-35. I commend you to God— 
the almighty Conservator of His people, amd to the 
word of his grace—that message of His pure grace (v. 
24) by the faith of which He keeps us (1 Peter 1.5)... which 
(i. e., God) is able to build you up, and to give youan 
inheritance, &¢c,—Observe how Salvation—not only in its 
initial stages of pardon and regeneration, but in all its sub- 
sequent stages of ‘‘up-building,” even to its consummation 
in the final inheritance—is here ascribed to the “ability” 
of God to bestow it, as in Romans 16. 25; Ephesians 3, 20; 
particularly Jude 24; and ef. 2 Timothy 1. 12, where the 
same thing is ascribed to Christ. among all them which 
are sanctified—Sanctification is here viewed as the final 
character and condition of the heirs of glory, regarded as 
one saved company. these bonds—doubtless holding 
them up, as before Agrippa in chains, ch, 26, 29, have 
ministered unto my necessities, and to them that were 
with me—See ch, 18. 3; and 1 Corinthians 4, 12; 9. 6, writ- 
ten from Ephesus; also 1 Thessalonians 2.9. that so la= 
bouring (as I have done, for others, as well as myself) 
ye ought to support the weak, and to remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he (‘how Himself’) said, 
It is more blessed to give than to receive, &c,—This gold- 
en saying, snatched from oblivion, and here added to 
the Church’s abiding treasures, is apt to beget the wish 
that more of what issued from those Lips which “dropped 
as an honeycomb,” had been preserved to us. But see on 
John 21, 25. 36-38. he kneeled down and prayed with 
them all, &c.—Nothing can be more touching than these 
three concluding verses, leaving an indelible impression 
of rare ministerial fidelity and affection on the apostle’s 
part, and of warm admiration and attachment on the part 
of these Ephesian presbyters. Would to God that such 
geenes were more frequent in the Church! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Ver. 1-16. SAILING FROM EPHESUS, THEY LAND AT 
TYRE, AND THENCE SAILING TO PTOLEMAIS, THEY PRO- 
CEED BY LAND TO Ca&SAREA AND JERUSALEM. 1. we 
were gotten (‘torn’) from them—expressing the diffi- 
culty and pain of the parting. with a straight course— 
running before the wind, as ch..16,11, unto Coos (‘Cos’) 
—an island due south from Miletus, which they would 
reach in about six hours, and coming close to the main- 
land, the day following unto Rhodes—another island, 
some fifty miles to the south-east, of brilliant classic 
memory and beauty. thence unto Patara—a town on 
the magnificent mainland of Lycia, almost due east from 
Rhodes. It was the seat of a celebrated oracle of Apollo. 
2. And finding a ship (their former one going no farther, 
probably) to Pheenicia—See on ch. 11.19, went abroad— 
One would almost think this extracted from a journal of 
the voyage, so graphic are its details, 3. when we... 
discovered (‘sighted,’ as the phrase is) Cyprus, we left it 
on the left hand—i, e., steered south-east of it, leaving it 
on the north-west, sailed into (‘unto’) Syria, and landed 
at Tyre—the celebrated seat of maritime commerce for 
East and West. It might be reached from Patara in about 
two days. there the ship was to unlade her burden— 
which gave the apostle time for what follows, 4-6. find-< 
ing disciples (‘finding out the disciples’)—implying some 
search. They, would expect such, from what is recorded, 
ch, 11.19. Perhaps they were not many; yet there were 
gifted ones among them, who said to Paul... that 
he should not go to Jernsalem—See on ch, 20. 23; also 
on v. 11-14. they all brought us on our way with 
wives and children ... and we knecled down on 
the shore and prayed, &c,—See on ch, 20. 36-38. Observe 
here that the children of these Tyrian disciples hot only 
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were taken along with their parents, but must have 
joined in this act of solemn worship, See on Ephesians 
Gils 
the voyage’) from Tyre, we came (which they would do 
the same day) to Ptolemais—anciently called Accho 
(Judges 1.31), now St. Jean d’Acre, or Acre, and saluted 
the brethren, and abode, &c.—disciples gathered proba- 
bly as at Tyre, on the oceasion mentioned eh, 11. 1). 8- 
10. next day we [that were of Paul's company) departed 
—(The words in brackets are omitted in the best MSS. 
They were probably added as the connecting words at the 
head of some church lessons.) and came to Ceesarea—a 
run along the coast, southward, of some thirty miles, 
Philip the evangelist—a term answering apparently 
very much to our missionary [Hows], by whose ministry 
such joy bad been diffused over Samaria, and the Ethio- 
pian eunuch had been baptized, ch. 8. one of the seven 
(deacons)—who had “ purchased to himself a good degree” 
(i Timothy 3.13). He and Paul now meet for the first 
time, some twenty-five years after that time. the same 
man had four daughters ,.. which did prophesy— 
fulfilling Joel 2. 28 (see ch. 2.18), This is mentioned, it 
would seem, merely as a high distinction divinely con- 
ferred on so devoted a servant of the Lord Jesus, and 
probably indicates the high tone of religion in his family, 
tarried there many (‘a good many’) days— Finding 
himself in good time for Pentecost at Jerusalem, he 
would feel it a refreshing thing to his spirit to hold Chris- 
tian communion fora few days with suchafamily. there 
came down from Judea (the news of Paul’s arrival 
having spread) a certain prophet , .. Agabus—no doubt 
the same as in ch, 11, 28, 11-14. So shall the Jews bind 
the man that owneth this girdle, &c.—lor though the 
Romans did it, it was at the Jews’ instigation, v. 33; ch. 
28.17. Such dramatic methods of announcing important 
future events would bring the old prophets to remem- 
brance, (Cf. Isaiah 20, 2, &c.; Jeremiah 13.1, and Ezekiel 
5.1, &c.) This prediction and that at Tyre (v. 4) were in- 
tended, not to prohibit him from going, but to put his 
‘courage to the test and when he stood the test, to deepen 
and mature it. weand they at that place (the Cesarean 
Christians) besought him (even with tears, v. 13) net to 
go to Jerusalem. Then Paulanswered, What mean ye 
to weep and to break mine heart, &c.—Beautiful union 
of manly resoluteness and womanly tenderness, alike re- 
moved from mawkishness and stoicism! I am ready 
not to be bound oniy—g. d., ‘If that is all, let if come.’ 
but to die, &c.—It was well he could add this, for he had 
that also todo, 15, 16. we took up our carriages (‘our 
baggage’), and went up to Jerusalem—for the ji/th time 
after his conversion, thus concluding his third mission- 
ary tow, which proved his last, so far as recorded; for 
though he accomplished the fourth and last part of the 
inissionary plan- sketched out, ch. 19,.21—‘ After I have 
been at Jerusalem, I must also see Rome’”’—it was as “a 
prisoner of Jesus Christ.” went with us... and 
brought with them (rather, ‘brought us to’) one Mna- 
son of Cyprus, an old disciple, &c.—not an aged disciple, 
but probably ‘a disciple of old standing,’ perhaps one of 
the 8009 converted on the day of Pentecost, or, more likely 
still, drawn to the Saviour Himself during His lifetime, 
He had come, probably, with the other Cyprians (ch, ll. 
20), to Antioch, ‘‘preaching the Lord Jesus unto the Gre- 
cians,” and now he appears settled ‘at Jerusalem, 

1740. PAUL REPORTS THE EVENTS OF HIS THIRD MIs- 
SIONARY JOURNEY—IN THE TEMPLE, PURIFYING HIM- 
SELF FROM A JEWISH VOW, HE IS SEIZED BY A MOB AND 
BEATEN TO THE DANGER OF HIS LIFE—THE UPROAR BE- 
COMING UNIVERSAL, THE ROMAN COMMANDANT HAS HIM 
BROUGHT IN CHAINS TO THE FORTRESS, FROM THE STAINS 
OF WHICH HE IS PERMITTED TO ADDRESS THE PEOPLE, 
The apostle was full of anxiety about this visit to Jerusa- 
lem, from the numerous prophetie intimations of danger 
awaiting him, and having reason to expect the presence 
at this feast of the very parties from whose virulent rage 
he had once and again narrowly escaped with his life. 
Hence we find him asking the Roman Christians to wres- 
tle with him in prayer, ‘‘ for the Lord Jesus Clrist’s sake, 


where he Addresseth the Elders. 


7. when we had finished our course (‘completing ~ 








Paul Assaulted in the Temple. 


and for the love of.the Spirit, that he might be delivered 
from them that believed not in Judea,” as wellas “that his 
service which he had for Jerusalem (the great collection 
for the poorsaints there) might be accepted of the saints,” 
Romans 15, 30, 31. 17-19. the brethren received us 
giladly—the disciples generally, as distinguished from 
the official reception recorded in v.18. Paul went in 
with us unto James; and all the elders were present 
-—to ‘report himself” formally to. the acknowledged 
head of the Church at Jerusalem, and his associates in 
office. See on ch, 15. 13.. Had any other of the apostles 
been in Jerusalem on that occasion, it could hardly fail 
to have been noted, he declared particularly (in detail) 
what God had wrought among the Gentiles by his 
ministry—as on previous occasions, ch. 14.27; and see 
Romans 15, 15; no doubt referring to the insidious and 
systematic efforts of the Judaizing party ina number of 
places to shrivel the Church of Christ into a Jewish sect, 
and his own counter-procedure. 20-25. they glorified 
the Lord, &c.—constrained to justify his course, notwith- 
standing the Jewish complexion of the Christianity of 
Jerusalem, they are informed... that thou teachest 
all the Jews which are among the Gentiles (those re- 
siding in heathen countries) to forsake Moses, &c.—This 
calumny of the unbelieving Jews would find easy credence 
among the Christian zealots for Judaism, we have four 
men (Christian Jews, no doubt) which have a vow— 
perhaps kept ready on purpose. be at charges with 
them —i. e., defray the expense of the sacrifices legally re- 
quired of them, along with his own, which was deemed a 
mark of Jewish generosity. touching the Gentiles... 
we have written and concluded that they observe no 
such things, &c.—This shows that with all their concili- 
ation to Jewish prejudice, the Church of Jerusalem was 
taught to adhere to the decision of the famous council 
held there (ch. 15)... 26, to signify (i, e., announce to the 
priest) the accomplishment of the days of purifica- 
tion, &c.—See on Numbers 6, 13-21. 27-30. the Jews of 
Asia—in all likelihood those of Ephesus (since they recog- 
nized Trophimus apparently as a townsman, v. 29), em- 
bittered by their discomfiture, ch. 19. 9, &c, Trophimus 
—See on ch. 20,4, took Paul, and drew him out of the 
temple; and forthwith the doors were shut—that 
the murder they meant to perpetrate might not pol- 
lute that holy place, 31. tidings came—lit., ‘went up,’ 
t.e., to the fortress of Antonia, where the commandant 
resided. See onv, 32. This part of the narrative is par- 
ticularly graphic. the chief captain—‘ the chiliarch,’ or 
tribune of the Roman cohort, whose full number was 1,000 
inen, 33. commanded him to be bound with two 
chains—See on ch. 12. 34. some cried ome thing—The 
difficulty would be so to state his crimesas to justify their 
proceedings to a Roman officer, to becarried into the 
eastle—rather, perhaps, ‘the barracks,’ or that part of the 
fortress of Antonia appropriated to the soldiers, The fort 
was built by Herod on a high rock at the north-west cor- 
ner of the great temple area, and called after Mark An- 
tony. 35, 36. Away with him —as before of his Lord, 
Luke 23. 18; John 19, 15. 37-40. Art mot thou that 
Egyptian, &c.—The form of the question implies that 
the answer is to be in the negative, and is matter of some 
surprise: g.d., ‘Thou art not then,’ &c.? madest an 
uproar, &c.—The narrative is given in JosEPHUS (Jewish 
War, ii, 8. 6; and 13, 5), though his two allusions and ours 
seem to refer to different periods of the rebellion. a citi- 
zen of no mean city—See on ch. 16.37. stood on the 
stairs—' What nobler spectacle than that of Paul at this 
moment! There he stood, bound with two chains, ready 
to make his defence to the people. The Roman com- 
mander sits by, to enforce order by his presence. An en- 
raged populace look up to him from below. Yet in the 
midst of so many dangers, how self-possessed is he, how 
tranquil!’ (CHRysosTom (or in his name) in HACKET,] a 
great silence—the people awed at the permission given 
him by the commandant, and seeing him sitting as a 
listener, in the Hebrew tongue—the Syro-Chaldaic, 
the vernacular tongue of the Palestine Jews since the 
captivity / 


ACTS XXII. 


Eis Defence from the Stairs of the Fortress, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver, 1-30, PAUL’S DEFENCE FROM THE STAIRS OF THR 
FORTRESS— THE RAGE OF THE AUDIENCE BURSTING 
FORTH, THE COMMANDANT HAS HIM BROUGHT INTO THE 
FORT TO BE EXAMINED BY SCOURGING, BUT LEARNING THAT 
HE Is A ROMAN, HE ORDERS HIS RELEASE AND COMMANDS 
THE SANHEDRIM TO TRY HIM. 1, 2. when they heard 
... the Hebrew tongue (see on ch. 21. 40) they kept the 
more silence—They could have understood him in Greek, 
and doubtless fully expected the renegade to address 
them in that language, but the sound of their holy 
mother-tongue awed them into deeper silence. 3. a Jew 
of Tarsus, brought up in this city, at the feet (see on 
Luke 10. 39) of Gamaliel—(See on ch. 5, 24)—a fact of 
great importance in the apostle’s history, standing in the 
same relation to his future career as Moses’ education in 
the Egyptian court to the work for which he was destined. 
the perfect manner of the law of the fathers—the 
strictest form of traditional Judaism. zealous (‘a zealot’) 
toward God as ye all are this day—his own murderous 
zeal against the disciples of the Lord Jesus being merely 
reflected in their present treatment of himself. 4. I per= 
secuted, &c.—See on ch, 9, 1, 2, 5-7. the high priest 
(still alive) doth bear me witmess, and all the estate 
of the eldexs—the whole Sanhedrim, 8. Jesus of Naza- 
reth—(‘The Nazarene.’) See on ch. 9.5. 9-11. the men, 
&e.—See on ch. 9.7, &c. 12. Ananias, a devout man, ac- 
cording to the law, having a good report of all the 
Jews which dwelt there—One would not know from 
this description of Ananias that-he was a Christian at all, 
the apostle’s object being to hold him up as unexception- 
able even to the most rigid Jews, 13-15. The God of our 
fathers hath chosen thee—studiously linking the new 
economy upon the old, as but the sequel of it; both hay- 
ing one glorious Author, that thou shouldest see that 
(‘the’) Just’ Ome—cf, ch. 3.14; 7.52. and hear the voice 
of his mouth—in order to place him on a level with the 
other apostles, who had ‘seen the (Risen) Lord,” be 
baptized and wash away thy sims—This way of speak- 
ing arises from baptism being the visible seal of remis- 
sion. calling on the name of the Lord—rather, ‘having 
called,’ i. e., after having done so; referring to the confes- 
sion of Christ which preceded baptism, as ch, 8, 87, 17-21. 
it came to pass, &c.—This thrilling dialogue between the 
glorified Redeemer and his chosen vessel is nowhere else 
related. When I was come again to Jerusalem—on the 
occasion mentioned ch. 9.26, &c. while I prayed in the 
temple—He thus calls their attention to the fact that 
after his conversion he kept up his connection with the 
temple as before. get quickly out of Jerusalem (cf, © 
ch, 9.29), for they will not receive thy testimony ... 
And I said, Lord, they know, &c.: g. d., ‘Can it be, Lord, 
that they will resist the testimony of one whom they 
knew so well as among the bitterest of all against thy 
disciples, and whom nothing short of resistless evidence 
could have turned to Thee?’ Depart, for I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles—g. d., ‘Enough; thy 
testimony is not to be thrown away upon Jerusalem; the 
Gentiles, afar off, are thy peculiar sphere.’ 22, 23. gave 
him audience to this word ,.. then... Away with 
such a fellow from the earth, &c.—Their national prej- 
udices lashed into fury at the mention of a mission to 
the Gentiles, they would speedily have done to himas 
they did to Stephen, but for the presence and protection 
of the Roman officer, 24-26. examined by scourging— 
according to the Roman practice. that he might know 
wherefore they cried so—Paul’s speech being to him in 
an unknown tongue, he concluded from the horror which 
it kindled in the vast audience that he must have been 
guilty of some crime. Paul said to the centurion that 
stood by—to superintend the torture and receive the con- 
fession expected to be wrung from him, Is it lawful for 
you to scourge a man that is a Roman, &c.—See on ch, 
16.37, 27-29. Art thou a Romant—showing that his 
being of Tarsus, which he had told him before (ch, 21, 39), 
did not necessarily imply that he was a Roman citizen, 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom—Roman cit- 
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Paul's Defence before the Sanhedrim. 


izenship was bought and sold in the reign of Claudius, we 
know, ata high price: at a subsequent date, for next to 
nothing. But to putin a false claim to this privilege was 
acapital crime, I was [free] born (‘born to it’}—by pur- 
chase, or in reward of services, on the part of his father 
or'some ancestor, chief captain feared, &c.—See on ch, 
16.38. 30. commanded the chief priests and all their 
council to appear—i.ec., the Sanhedrim to be formally 
convened. Note here the power to order a Sanhedrim to 
try this case, assumed by the Roman officers and ac- 
quiesced in on their part, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Ver, 1-10. PAUL’S DEFENCE BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM 
DIVIDES THE RIVAL FACTIONS, FROM WHOSE VIOLENCE 
THE COMMANDANT HAS THE APOSTLE REMOVED INTO THE 
FORTRESS. 1. Paul, earnestly beholding the council— 
with a look of conscious integrity and unfaltering cour- 
age, perhaps also recognizing some of his early fellow- 
pupils. I have lived in all goed conscience before God 
until this day, &c.—The word has an indirect reference 
to the ‘ polity’ or ‘commonwealth of Israel,” of which he 
would signify that he had been, and was to that hour, an 
honest and God-fearing member. 2. the high priest... 
commanded, , . to smite him on the mouth—a method 
of silencing a speaker common in the East to this day. 
(HAcKET.] But for a judge thus to treat a prisoner on his 
trial, for merely prefacing his defence by a protestation 
of his integrity, was infamous. 3, 4. God shall smite 
thee—as indeed He did; for he was killed by an assassin 
during the Jewish war. (JOSEPHUS, Jewish War, ii. 17.9.) 
thou whited wall—i. e., hypocrite (Matthew 23, 27). This 
epithet, however correctly describing the man, must not 
be defended as addressed to ajudge, though the remon- 
strance which follows—‘ for sittest thou,’ &c.—ought to 
have put him toshame, 5. I wist not that he was the 
high priest—A1l sorts of explanations of this have been 
given. The high priesthood was in a state of great con- 
fusion and constant change at this time (as appears from 
JOSEPHUS), and the apostle’s long absence from Jerusa- 
lem, and perhaps the manner in which he was habited or 
the seat he oceupied, with other circumstances to us un- 
known, may account for such a speech. But if he was 
thrown off his guard by an insult which touched him to 
the quick, ‘what can surpass the grace with which he re- 
eovered his self-possession, and the frankness with which 
he acknowledged his error? If his conduct in yielding to 
the momentary impulse was not that of Christ himself 
under a similar provocation (John 18, 22, 23), certainly the 
manver in which he atoned for his fault was Christ-like.’ 
(HackeE?.) 6-9. when Paul perceived (from the discus- 
sion which plainly had by this time arisen between the 
parties) that the one part were Sadducees, and the 
other Pharisees, he cried out (raising his voice above 
both parties), I am a Pharisee, the son of a Pharisee 
(the true reading seems to be, ‘the son of Pharisees,’ i. e., 
belovging to a family who from father toson had long 
been such)—of the hope and resurrection of the dead 
(i. e., not the vague hope of immortality, but the definite 
expectation of the resurrection) I am called in question 
—By this adroit stroke, Paul engages the whole Pharisaic 
section of the council in his favour; the doctrine ofa res- 
urrection being common to both, though they would to- 
tally diifer in their application of it. This was, of course, 
quite warrantable, and the more so as it was already ev- 
ident that no impartiality in trying his cause was to be 
looked from such an assembly, the Sadducees say... 
there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit—See 
on Luke 20.37, thescribes ,.. of the Pharisees’ part 
... strove, saying, We find no evil in this man, but 
(as to those startling things which he brings to our ears) 
if aspivit or an angel hath spoken to him—referring, 
perhaps, to his trance in the temple, of which he had told 
them, ch, 22.17, They put this favourable construction 

- upon his proceedings for no other reason than that they 
had found him one of their own party. They care not to 
inquire into the truth of what he alleged, over and above 
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He is Encouraged by a Vision. 


their opinions, but only to explain it away as something 
not worth raising a noise about, (The following words, 
“Let us not fight against God,” seem not to belong to the 
original text, and perhaps are from ch, 5.39, In this ease, 
either the meaning is, ‘If he has had some Divine com- 
munication, what of that?’ or, the conclusion of the sen- 
tence may have been drowned in the hubbub, whieh the 
next verse shows to have been intense.) 10. the chief 
captain, fearing lest Paul should have been pulled to 
pieces... commanded the soldiers to go down and 
take him by force, &c.—This shows that the command- 
ant was not himself present, and further, that instead of 
the Sanhedrim trying the cause, the proceedings quickly 
consisted in the one party attempting to seize the pris- 
oner, and the other to protect him. 

11-35. IN THE FORTRESS PAUL IS CHEERED BY A NIGHT 
VISION — AN INFAMOUS CONSPIRACY TO ASSASSINATE 
HIM IS PROVIDENTIALLY DEFEATED, AND HE IS DE- 
SPATCHED BY NIGHT WITH A LETTER FROM THE COM- 
MANDANT TO FELIX AT CHSAREA, BY WHOM ARRANGE- 
MENTS ARE MADE FOR A HEARING OF HIS CAUSE 
11. the night following— his heart perhaps sinking, 
in the solitude of his barrrack-ward, and thinking per- 
haps that all the predictions of danger at Jerusalem 
were now to be fulfilled in his death there, the Lord 
(i. e., Jesus) stood by him. , . Be of good cheer, Paul; 
for as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou also at Rome—4, d., ‘Thy work in Jerusalem 
is done, faithfully and well done; but thou art not to die 
here; thy purpose next to ‘‘see Rome” (ch, 19, 21) shall 
not be disappointed, and there also must thou bear wit- 
ness of Me.’ As this vision was not unneeded now, so we 
shall find it cheering and upholding him throughout all 
that befell him up to his arrival there. 12-14. bound 
themselves with a curse... that they would neither 
eat... till they had killed Paul—Cf,. 2 Samuel 3. 35; 1 
Samuel 14.24, 15. Now... ye with the council signify 
to the chief captain ,.. as though, &c.—That these bigh 
ecclesiastics fell in readily with this infamous plot is 
clear. What will not unscrupulous and hypocritical re- 
ligionists do under the mask of religion? The narrative 
bears unmistakable internal marks of truth. or ever 
he come near—Their plan was to assassinate him on his 
way down from the barracks to the council. The ease 
was critical, but He who had pledged His word to him 
that he should testify for Him at Rome provided unex- 
pected means of defeating this well-laid scheme, 16-22, 
Paul’s sister’s son—See on ch. 9,30. If he was at this 
time residing at Jerusalem for his education, like Paul 
himself, he may have got at the schools those hints of the 
conspiracy on which he so promptly acted, Then Paul 
called one of the centurions—Though divinely assured 
of safety, he never allows this to interfere with the duty 
he owed to his own life and the work he had yet todo, 
(See on ch. 27, 22-25, 31.) took him by the hand—This 
shows that he must have been quite in his boyhood, and 
throws a pleasing light on the kind-hearted impartiality 
of this officer, and now are they ready, looking fora 
promise from thee—Thus, as is so often the case with 
God’s people, not till the last moment, when the plot was 
all prepared, did deliverance come, 23,24. two hun- 
dred soldiers—a formidable guard for such an oceasion ; 
but Roman officials felt their honour concerned in the 
preservation of the public peace, and the danger of an 
attempted rescue would seem to require it. The force at 
Jerusalem was large enough to spare this convoy. the 
third hour of the night—nine o'clock. beasts to set 
Paul on—as relays, and to carry baggage. unto Felix, 
the governor—the procurator. See on ch, 24, 24, 25, 25- 
30. Claudius—the Roman name he would take on pur- 
chasing his citizenship, Lysias—his Greek family name, 
the most excellent governor—an honorary title of office, 
came I with xn army—rather, ‘with the military.’ 
perceived to be accused of questions of their law, &¢.— 
Amidst all his difficulty in getting at the charges laid 
against Paul, enough, no doubt, came out to satisfy him 
that the whole was a question of religion, and that there 
was no case fora civil tribunal, gave commandment to 
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Paul's Defence before Feliz 


his accusers . , , to say before thee—This was not done 
when he wrote, but would be ere the letter reached. 31, 
32. brought him to Antipatris—nearly forty miles from 
Jerusalem, on the way to Caesarea; so named by Herod in 
honour of his father, Antipater. On the morrow they 
(the infantry) left the horse—themselves no longer 
needed as a guard, The remaining distance was about 
twenty-five or twenty-six miles. 34, 35. asked of what 
province he was—the letter describing him as a Roman 
citizen, I will hear thee—The word means, ‘give thee 
a full hearing.’ to be kept in Herod’s judgment-hali— 
*preetorium,’ the palace built at Caesarea by Herod, and 
now occupied by the Roman procurators; in one of the 
buildings attached to which Paul was ordered to be kept. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Ver. 1-27. PAUL, ACCUSED BY A PROFESSIONAL PLEADER 
BEFORE FELIX, MAKES HiS DEFENCE, AND IS REMANDED 
FOR A FURTHER HEARING. AT A PRIVATE INTERVIEW 
Frvix TREMBLES UNDER PAUL'S PREACHING, BUT KEEPS 
HIM PRISONER FOR TWO YEARS, WHEN HE WAS SUCCEEDED 
By Festus. 1. after five days—or, on the fifth day from 
their departure from Jerusalem, Amanias ,.. with the 
elders—a deputationof the Sanhedrim. a certain orator 
—one of those Roman advocates who trained themselves 
for the higher practice of the metropolis by practising in 
the provinces, where the Latin language, employed in the 
courts, was but imperfectly understood and Roman forms 
were not familiar,. informed ,.. against Paul—‘ laid 
information,’ i. e., putin the charges. 2-4. Seeing that 
by thee we enjoy great quietmess, &c.—In this fulsome 
flattery there was a semblance of truth: nothing more. 
Felix acted with a degree of vigour and success in sup- 
pressing lawless violence. [JoSEPHUS, Antiquities, xx. 8. 
4; confirmed by Tacitus, Ann, xii. 54]. by thy provi- 
dence--a phrase applied to the administration of the 
emperors, 
and a mover of sedition among ail the Jews (by excit- 
ing disturbances among them) throughout the world— 
See on Luke2.1. This was the first charge; and true only 
in the sense explained on ch. 16, 20. a rimgleader of the 
sect of the Nazarenes—the second charge; and true 
enough. hath gone about (‘attempted’) to profane the 
temple—the third charge; and entirely false. we... 
would have judged according to our law. But... 
Lysias came upon us, and with great violence took 
him out of our hands—a wilful falsehood and calum- 
nious charge against a public officer. He hadcommanded 
the Sanhedrim to meet for no other purpose than to 
“judge him according to their law ;”’ and only when, in- 
stead of doing so, they fell to disputing among them- 

‘selves, and the prisoner was in danger of being “ pulled 
in pieces of them”? (ch, 23. 10)}—or as his own letter says 
“killed of them’ (ch, 23, 27)—did he rescue him, as was 
his duty, ‘‘by force” out of their hands, commanding 
his accusers to come unto thee—Here they insinuate 
that, instead of troubling Felix with the case, he ought to 
have left it to be déalt with by the Jewish tribunal; in 
which case his life would soon have been taken. by ex- 
amining whom (Lysias, as would seem, v, 22) thyself 

. mayest, &c.—referring all, as if with confidence, to Felix. 

The Jews assented, &¢.—See on ch, 23, 15. 10. thou hast 

been many years a judge to this nation—He had been 
in this province for six or seven years, and in Galilee for 

& longer period. Paul uses no flattery, but simply ex- 

presses his satisfaction at having to plead before one 
whose long official experience of Jewish matters would 
enable him the better to understand and appreciate what 
he had to say. 11. thou mayest understand (canst 

easily learn) that there are but twelve days since I 

went up to Jerusalem—viz., 1. The day of his arrival in 

Jerusalem (ch, 21, 15-17); 2. The interview with James (ch. 

21.18, &c.); 3. The assumption of the vow (ch, 21. 26); 4, 5, 6. 

Continuance of the vow, interrupted by the arrest (ch. 21. 

27, &c.); 7. Arrest of Paul (ch, 21, 27); 8. Paul before the 

Sanhedrim (ch, 22, 30; 23. 1-10); 9, Conspiracy of the Jews 

and defeat of it (ch, 23, 12, &c.), and despatch of Paul from 


ACTS XXIV. 


5-8. a pestilent fellow (‘a plague,’ or ‘ pest’) 


on the Doctrine of the Resurrection. 


Jerusalem on the evening of the same day (ch, 22, 23, 81); 
10, 11, 12,13. The remaining petsod referred to (ch. 24.1). 
[MeYER.] This short period is mentioned to show how 
unlikely it was that he should have had time to do what 
was charged against him, for to worship—a very dif- 
ferent purpose from thatimputed tohim, 12,13. they 
neither found me, ., . neither can they prove the 
things, &c.—After specifying several particulars, he chal- 
lenges proof ofany one of the charges brought against him, 
So much for the charge of sedition, 14,15. But this I con= 
fess to thee (in which Felix would see no crime) that 
after the way they call heresy (lit., and better, ‘a sect’), 
so worship I the God of my fathers (‘the ancestral 
God’), Two arguments are contained here: (1.) Our nation 
is divided into what they call ‘ sects’—the sect of the Phari- 
sees, and that of the Sadducees—all the difference between 
them and me is, that I belong to neither of these, but 
to another sect, or religious section of the nation, which 
from its Head they call NWazarenes: for this reason, 
and this alone,am I hated. (2.) The Roman law allows 
every nation to worship its own deities; I claim protec- 
tion under that law, worshipping the God of my ancestors, 
even as they, only of a different sect of the common re- 
ligion, believing all, &c.—Here, disowning all opinions 
at variance with the Old Testament Scriptures, he chal- 
lenges for the Gospel which he preached the authority 
of the God,of their fathers. So much for the charge of 
heresy. and have hope ... as themselves allow, that 
there shali be a resurrection, &c.—This appeal to the 
faith of his accusers shows that they were chiefly of the — 
Pharisees, and that the favour of that party, to which he 
owed in some measure his safety at the recent council (ch. 
23. 6-9), had been quite momentary, 16. And herein— On 
this account,’ ‘accordingly;’ q. d., looking forward to that 
awful day (cf.2 Corinthians 5,10), I exercise myselfThe 
“T” here isemphatic; g.d.,* Whatever they do, this is my 
study.’ to have always a conscience void of offence, 
&e.—See ch, 23. 1; 2 Corinthians 1. 12, 2. 17, &c.; g. d., ‘These 
are the great principles of my life and conduct—how dif- 
ferent from turbulence and sectarianism!’ 417. Now 
after many (‘several’) years (absence from Jerusalem) I 
caine to bring alms to my nation—referring to the col- 
lection from the churches of Macedonia and Greece, which 
he had taken such pains to gather. This only allusion in 
the Acts to what is dwelt upon so frequently in his own 
Epistles (Romans 15, 25, 26; 1 Corinthians 16, 1-4; 2 Corinth- 
ians 8. 1-4), throws a beautiful light on the truth of this 
History. (See PALEY’s Hore Pauline.) aud (to present) 
offerings—connected with his Jewish vow: see next verse, 
18-21. found me purified in the temple—not polluting 
it, therefore, by my own presence, and neither gathering 
a crowd nor raising a stir: If then these Asiatic Jews have 
any charge to bring against me in justification of their 
arrest of me, why are they not here to substantiate it? or 
else let these . .. here say—‘ Or, passing from all that 
preceded my trial, let those of the Sanhedrim here present 
say if I was guilty of aught there,’ &c, No doubt his hasty 
speech to the high priest might occur to them, but the 
provocation to it on his own part was more than they 
would be willing to recall. Except ... this one voice 
... Touching the resurrection, &.—This would recall 
to the Pharisees present their own inconsistency, in be- 
friending him then and now accusing him, 22, 23. hav= 
ing more perfect knowledge of that (‘the’) way—See 
on ch. 19,23; and on v.10. When Lysias ... shail come 
... i will know, &c.—lelix might have dismissed the case 
as a tissue of unsupported charges, But if from his inter- 
est in the matter he really wished to have the presence of 
Lysias and others involved, a brief delay was not un- 
worthy of him asa judge. Certainly, so far as recorded, 
neither Lysias nor any other parties appeared again in the 
case, Verse 23, however, seems to show that at that time 
his prepossessions in favour of Paul were strong 24, 25. 
Felix... with his wife Drusilla ... a Jewess—This 
beautiful but infamous woman was the third daughter of 
Herod Agrippa I., who was eaten of worms (see on ch. 12, 
1), and a sister of Agrippa II., before whom Paul pleaded, 
ch, 26, She was ‘given in marriage to Azizus, king of the 
213 


Felix Disappointed as to a Bribe. 


Emesenes, who had consented to be circumcised for the 
sake of the alliance, But this marriage was soon dissolved, 
after this manner: When Festus was procurator of Judea, 
he saw her, and being captivated with her beauty, per- 
suaded her to desert her husband, transgress the laws of 
her country, and marry himself.’ [JoserHusS, Antiquities, 
xx. 7.1,2.) Such was this “ wife” of Felix. he sent for 
Paul and heard him concerning the faith in Christ— 
Perceiving from what he had: heard on the trial that the 
new sect which was creating sucha stir was represented 
by its own advocates as but a particular development of 
the Jewish faith, he probably wished to gratify thé curi- 
osity of his Jewish wife, as well as his own, by a more par- 
ticular account of it from this distinguished champion, 
And no doubt Paul would so far humour this desire as to 
present to them the great leading features of the Gospel. 
But froin v. 25 it is evident that his discourse took an en- 
tirely practical turn, suited to the life which his two audi- 
tors were notoriously leading. And as he reasoned of 
righteousness (with reference. to the public character of 
Felix), temperance (with reference to his immoral life), 
and judgment to come (when he would be called toan 
awful account for both), Felix tremblLed—and no wonder, 
For, on the testimony of TAcirus, the Roman Annalist (v. 
9; xii. 54), he ruled with a mixture of cruelty, lust, and ser- 
vility, and relying on the influence of his brother Pallas 
at court, he thought himself at liberty to commit every 
sort of crime with impunity. How noble the fidelity and 
courage which dared to treat of such topics in such a pre- 
sence, and what withering power must have been in those 
appeals which made even a Felix to tremble! Go thy 
way for this time; and when I have a convenient sea- 
son I will cail for thee—Alas for Felix! This was his 
golden opportunity, but—like multitudes stili—he missed it. 
Convenient seasons in abundance he found to eall for 
Paul, but never.again to “hear him concerning the faith 
in Christ,’ and writhe under the terrors of the wrath to 
come. Even in those moments of terror he had no thought 
of submission to the Cross or a change of life. The Word 
discerned the thoughts and intents of his heart, but that 
heart even then clung to its idols; even as Herod, who 
“did many things and heard John gladly,” but in his best 
moments was enslaved to his lusts. How many Felixes 
have appeared from age to age! He hoped ... that, 
money should have been given him , . . wherefore he 
sent for him the oftener, and communed with him— 
Bribery in a judge was punishable by the Roman law, but 
the spirit of a slave (to use the words of TACITUS) was in 
all his acts, and his ‘‘communing with Paul’’—as if he 
cared for either him or his message—simply added hypoc- 


- risy to meanness. The position in life of Paul’s Christian 


visitors might beget the hope of extracting something 
from them for the release of their champion; but the 
apostle would rather lie inprison than stoop to this! after 
two years, &c.—What a trial to this burning missionary 
of Christ, to suffer such a tedious period of inaction! How 
mysterious it would seem! But this repose would be medi- 
cine to his spirit; he would not, and could not, be entirely 
inactive, so long as he was able by pen and message to 
communicate with the churches; and he would doubtless 
learn the salutary truth that even he was not essential to 
his Master’s cause, That Luke wrote his Gospel during 
this period, under the apostle’s superintendence, is the not 
unlikely conjecture of able critics. Porcius Festus—Little 
is known of him. He died a few years after this. [JosE- 
PHUS, Antiquities, xx. 8.9, to9.1.] came into Felix’ reom— 
He was recalled, on accusations against him by the Jews 
of Ceesarea, and only acquitted through the intercession of 
his brother at court, (JosepHus, Antiquities, xx. 8, 10.] 
Felix, willing to show the Jews a pleasure— to earn 
the thanks of the Jews,’ which he did not. left Paul 
bound (ch, 26. 29)—which does not seem to have been till 
then, 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ver. 1-2. FESTUS, COMING TO JERUSALEM, DECLINES TO 
HAVE PAUL BROUGHT THITHER FOR JUDGMENT, BUT 


GLVES THE PARTIES A HEARING ON HIS RETURN TO C20SA- 
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. Paul Accused before Festus, 


REA— ON FESTUS ASKING THE APOSTLE IF HE WOULD GO 
TO JERUSALEM FOR ANOTHER HEARING BEFORE HIM, HB 
IS CONSTRAINED IN JUSTICE TO HIS CAUSE TO APPEAL TO 
THE EMPEROR. 1-3. Festus... after three days ascended 
. .. to Jerusalem—to make himself acquainted with the 
great central city of his government without delay, Then 
the high priest—a successor of him before whom Paulhad 
appeared (ch, 23, 2), and the chief of the Jews—and “the 
whole multitude of the Jews,” v. 24, clamorously, im= 
formed him against Paul ; . . desired favour (in v. 15, 
“judgment”) against him—It would seem that they had 
the insolence to ask him to have the prisoner executed 
even without a trial (v.16), laying wait... to kill him 
—How deep must have been their hostility, when two 
years after the defeat of their former attempt, they thirst 
as keenly as ever for his blood! Their plea for having 
the case tried at Jerusalem, where the alleged offence 
took place, was plausible enough; but from v. 10 it would 
seem that Festus had been made acquainted with their 
causeless malice, and that in some way which Paul was 
privy to. 46. answered... that Paul should be kept 
(rather, ‘is in custody’) at Czesarea, and himself would - 
depart shortly thither, Let them... which among 
you are able, go down—‘ your leading men.’ the Jews 
... from Jerusalem —clamorously, as at Jerusalem, 
sce v.24. many and grievous complaints against Paul 
—From his reply,and Festus’ statement of the case before 
Agrippa, these charges seem to have been a jumble of po- 
litical and religious matter which they were unable to 
substantiate, and vociferous cries that he was unfit to 
live. Paul's reply, not given in full, was probably little 
more than a challenge to prove any of their charges, 
whether political or religious, 9,10. Festus, willing te 
do the Jews a pleasure (to ingratiate himself with them), 
said, Wilt thou goup to Jerusalem,and ., . be judged 
... before me (or ‘under my protection’), If this was 
meant in earnest, it was temporizing and yacillating, 


“But, possibly, anticipating Paul's refusal, he wished 


merely to avoid the odium of. refusing to remove the trial 
to Jerusalem, Them said Paul, I stand at Coesar's 
judgment-seat—i, e., I am already before the proper 
tribunal. This seems toimply that he understood Festus 
to propose handing him over to the Sanhedrim for judg- 
ment (and see on v, 11), with a mere promise of protection 
from him. But from going to Jerusalem at all he was too 
well justified in shrinking, for there assassination had 
been quite recently planned against him, te the Jews 
have I done no wrong, as thou knowest very well— 
lit., ‘better,’ i. e. (perhaps), better than to press such a pro- 
posal, if there be none of these things... no man 
may deliver me unto them—The word signifies to ‘sur- 
render in order to gratify’ another. I appeal to Czesar— 
The right of appeal to the supreme power, in case of life” 
and death, was secured by an ancient law to every Roman 
citizen, and continued under the empire. Had Festus 
shown any disposition to pronounce final judgment, Paul, 
strong in the consciousness of his innocence and the 
justice of a Roman tribunal, would not have made this 
appeal. But when the only other alternative offered him 
was to give his own consent to be transferred to the great 
hotbed of plots against his life,and to a tribunal of un- 
scrupulous and bloodthirsty ecclesiastics whose vocifer- 
ous:cries for his death had scarcely sulgsided, no other 
course was open to him, 12. Festus (little expecting such 
an appeal, but bound to respect it) having conferred 
with the council (his assessors in judgment, as to the 
admissibility of the appeal), said, Hast thow (for ‘thou 
hast’)... to Ceesar shalt thou go—as if he would add 
(perhaps) ‘and see-if thou fare better,’ 

13-27. HEROD AGRIPPA II., ON A VISIT TO FESTUS, 
BEING CONSULTED BY HIM ON PAUUL’S CASE, DESIRES TO 
HEAR THE APOSTLE, WHO IS ACCORDINGLY BROUGHT 
FORTH. 13. King Agrippa—great grandson of Herod the 
Great, and Drusilla’s brother (see on ch, 24. 24). On his 
father’s awful death (ch, 12, 23), being thought too young 
(17) to succeed, Judea was attached to the province of 
Syria, Four years after, on the death of his unele Herod, 
he was made king of the northern principalities of Chal- 
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| i _ Baws Defence before King Agrippa, 


+ 
- eis, and afterwards got Batanea, Iturea, Trachonitis, Abi- 
lene, Galilee, and Perea, with the title of king. Hedied 
A. D. 100, after reigning fifty-one years. and Bermice—his 

sister, She was married to her uncle Ilerod, king of 
Chalcis, on whose death she lived with her brother 
Agrippa—not without suspicion of incestuous intercourse, 
which her subsequent licentious life tended to confirm. 
came to salute Festus—to pay his respects to him on his 
accession to the procuratorship. 14, 15. when there 
many (‘several’) days, Festus declared Paul’s cause— 
taking advantage of the presence of one who might he 
presumed to know such matters better than himself; 
though the lapse of ‘‘several days’ ere the subject was 
touched on shows that it gave Festus little trouble. 16- 
21. to deliver any man todie—See on the word “deliver 
up” v.11. as Isupposed (‘suspected’)—crimes punishable 
by civil law. questions of their own superstition— 
rather ‘religion’ (see on ch. 17. 22). It cannot be supposed 
that Festus would use the word in any discourteous sense 

_in addressing his Jewish guest. one Jesus— Thus speaks 
this miserable Festus of Him to whom every knee shall 
bow.’ [BENGEL.] whom Paul affirmed (‘kept affirming’) 
Was alive—showing that the resurrection of the Crucified 
Qne had been the burden, as usual, of Paul's pleading. 
The insignificance of the whole affair in the eyes of 
Festus is manifest, because I doubted of such manner 
of questions—The “I”’ is emphatic—I, as a Roman judge, 
being ata loss how to deai with such matters. the hear- 
ing of Augustus—the imperial title first conferred by 
the Roman Senate on Octavius. 22-27. I would also 
hear (‘should like to hear’) the man myself—No doubt 
Paul was right when he said, ‘‘ The king knoweth of these 
things... for I am persuaded that none of these things 
are hidden from him; for this thing was not done in 
a corner” (ch. 26. 26). Hence his curiosity to see and hear 
the man who had raised such commotion and was re- 
modelling to such an extent the whole Jewish life. when 
Agrippa was come, and Bernice, with great pomp—in 
the same city in which their:father, on account of his 
pride, had perished, eaten up by worms. [WETST.] with 
the chief captaims—See on ch. 21.32. JoSEPHUS (Jewish 

_ War, iii. 4. 2) says that five cohorts, whose full comple- 
ment was 1000 men, were stationed at Ceesarea. principal 
men of the city—both Jews and Romans. ‘This was the 
most dignified and influential audience Paul had yet ad- 
dressed, and the prediction, ch. 9. 15, was fulfilled, though 
afterwards still more remarkably at Rome, ch. 27. 24; 2 
Timothy 4. 16,17. [Wrrsrer.and WILKINSON.] I have 
no certain (‘definite’) thing to write to my lord—Nero. 
‘The writer’s accuracy should be remarked here. It 
would have been a mistake to apply this, term (‘ lord’’) to 
the emperor a few years earlier. Neither Augustus nor 
Tiberius: would let himself be so called, as implying the 
relation of master and slave. But it had now come 
(rather, was coming) into use as one of the imperial 
titles.’ [HACKET.] 


CHAPTER. XXYVI. 


Ver. 1-82. PAUL’S DEFENCE OF HIMSELF BEFORE KING 
AGRIPPA, WHO PRONOUNCES HIM INNOCENT, BUT CON- 
CLUDES THAT THE APPEAL TO C@SAR MUST BE CARRIED 
out. This speeeh, though in substance the same as that 
from the fortress-stairs of Jerusalem (ch, 22.), differs from 
it in being less directed to meet the charge of apostasy 
from the Jewish faith, and giving more enlarged views of 


his remarkable change and apostolic commission, and .- 


the Divine support under which he was enabled to brave 
the hostility of his countrymen, 1-3. Agrippa said— 
Being a king he appears to have presided, Paul stretch- 
ing forth the hand—chained to a soldier (v, 29, and see 
on ch. 12.6). I know thee to be expert, &c.—His father 
was zealous for the law,and himself had. the office of 
president of the temple and its treasures, and the appoint- 
ment of the high priest. [JosEPHUS, Antiquities, 20.1. 8.] 
hear me patiently—The idea of ‘indulgently’ is also 
conveyed. 4, 5. from my youth, which was at the 
first ... at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; which 
knew me from the beginning—plainly showing that 


ACTS XXYVI. 


Declaring his Life from his Childhood. 


he received his education, even from early youth, at 
Jerusalem. See on ch. 22.3. if they would (‘ were will- 
ing to’) testify—but this, of course, they were not, it being 
a strong point in his favour, after the most straitest 
(‘the strictest’) sect—as the Pharisees confessedly were, 
This was said to meet the charge, that as a Hellenistic 
Jew he had contracted among the heathen lax ideas of 
Jewish peculiarities. 6, % I...am judged for the 
hope of the promise made... to our fathers—‘ for be- 
lieving that the promise of Messiah, the Hope of the 
Church (ch. 13.32; 28.20) has been fulfilled in Jesus of Naz- 
areth risen from the dead,’ wnto which promise (the 
fulfilment of it) our twelve tribes—James 1.1; and see 
on Luke 2. 36, instantly —‘intently;’ see on ch, 12, 5. 
serving God—in the sense of religious worship; see on 
“ministered,” ch, 13.2, day and night hope to come— 
The apostle rises into language as catholic as the thought 
—representing his despised nation, all scattered though 
it now was, as twelve great branches of one ancient stem, 
in all places of their dispersion offering to the God of 
their fathers one unbroken worship, reposing on one 
great ‘‘ promise’”’ made of old unto their fathers, and sus- 
tained by one “hope” of ‘coming’ to its fulfilment; the 
single point of difference between him and his country- 
men, and the one cause of all theirvirulence against him, 
being, that his hope had found rest in One already come, 
while theirs still pointed to the future. for which 
hope’s sake, King Agrippa, lam accused of the Jews 
—I am accused of Jews, O king’ (so the true reading 
appears to be); of all quarters the most surprising for 
such a charge to come from. The charge of sedition is not 
so much as alluded to throughout this speech. It was in- 
deed a mere pretext. 8. Why should it be thoughta 
thing incredible , , . that God should raise the dead? 
—rather, ‘Why is it judged a thing ineredible if God 
raises the dead? the case being viewed as an accomplished 
fact. No one dared to call in question the overwhelming 
evidence of the resurrection of Jesus, which proclaimed 
Him to be the Christ, the Son of God; the only way of get- 
ting rid of it, therefore, was to pronounce it incredible, 
But why, asks the apostle, is it so judged? Leaving this 
pregnant question to find its answer in the breasts of his 
audience, he now passes to his personal history. 9-15. 
See on ch. 9.1, &c., and cf, ch. 22.4, &c. 16-18. But rise, 
&e. Here the apostle appears to condense into one state- 
ment various sayings of his Lord to him in yisions at dif- 
ferent times, in order to present at one view the grandeur 
of the commission with which his Master had clothed 
him. [ALFoRD.] a minister ,,. both of these things 
which thou hast seen (putting him on a footing with 
those ‘‘eye-witnesses and ministers of the word’? men- 
tioned Luke 1, 2), and of those in which I will appear 
to thee—referring to visions he was thereafter to be fa- 
voured with; such as ch, 18.9, 10; 22. 17-21; 23.11; 2 Corin- 
thians 12, &e, (Galatians 1. 12), deliverimg thee from 
the people—(the Jews) and from the Gentiles, He was all 
along the object of Jewish malignity, and was at that 
moment in the hands of the Gentiles; yet he calmly re- 
poses on his Master’s assurances of deliverance from 
both, at the same time taking all precautions for safety 
and vindicating all his legal rights. unto whom now I 
send thee—The emphatic ‘‘I’’ here denotes the authority 
of the Sender. [BENGEL.] To open their eyes, [and] to 
turn them from darkness to light—rather, ‘that they 
may turn’ (as in v. 20), te, as the effect of their eyes 
being opened, The whole passage leans upon Isaiah 61, 
1 (Luke 4,18). and from the power of Satan—Note the 
connection. here between being ‘‘ turned from darkness” 
and ‘from the power of Satan,” whose whole power over 
men lies in keeping them in the dark: hence he is called 
“the ruler of the darkness of this world.’? See on 2 Co- 
rinthians 4.4, that they may receive forgivemess... 
and inheritance among the sanctified by faith that 
is in me—Note: Faith is here made the instrument of 
salvation at once in its first stage, forgiveness, and its 
last, admission to the home of the sanctified; and the faith 
which introduces the soul to all this is emphatically 
declared by the glorified Redeemer to .rest upon Him- 
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Festus Chargeth Paul with being Mad. ACTS XXVII. Daul sets forward toward Rome. 
tel/—“ FAITH, even THAT WHICH IS IN My.” And who The “ze’ here reintroduees the historian as oue of the 


that believes this can refrain from casting his crown be- 
fore him or resist offering Him supreme worship? 19-21. 
Whereupon, O King Agrippa, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision—This musical and elevated 
strain, which carries the reader along with if, and doubt- 
less did the hearers, bespeaks the lofty region of thought 
and feeling to which the apostle had risen while rehears- 
ing his Master’s communications to him from heaven, 
showed to them of Damascus and at Jerusalem—omit- 
ting Arabia; because, beginning with the Jews, his ob- 
ject was to mention first the places where his former ha- 
tred of the name of Christ was best known: the mention 
of the Gentiles,so unpalatable to his audience, is reserved 
to the last. repent and return to God, and do works 
meet for repentance—a brief description of conversion 
and its proper fruits, suggested, probably, by the Baptist’s 


teaching, Luke 8.7, 8 22, 23. having obtained help — 


(‘succour’) from God (‘that [which cometh] from God’), £ 
continue (‘stand,’ ‘hold my ground’) unto this day, 
witnessing, &c.—q. d., This life of mine, so murvellously 
preserved, in spite of all the plots against it, is upheld 
for the Gospel’s sake; therefore I ‘‘ witnessed,” &c, that 
Christ should suffer, &c. The construction of this sen- 
tence implies that in regard to the question ‘ whether the 
Messiah is a suffering one, and whether, rising first from 
the dead, he should show light to the (Jewish) people and 
to the Gentiles,’ he had only said what the prophets and 
Moses said should come, 24. Hestus said with a loud 
voice—surprised and bewildered, Paul, thou art beside 
thyself, much learning doth make thee mad—q.d., is 
turning thy head. The union of flowing Greek, deep ac- 
quaintance with the sacred writings of his nation, refer- 
ence to a resurrection and other doctrines to a Roman ut- 
terly unintelligible, and, above all, lofty religious earnest- 
ness, so strange to the cultivated, cold-hearted skeptics 
of that day—may account for this sudden exclamation, 
25, 26. Lam not mad, most noble Festus, but, &c, Can 
anything surpass this reply, for readiness, self-possession, 
ealm dignity? Every word of it refuted the rude charge, 
though Festus, probably, did not intend to hurt the pris- 
oner’s feelings. the king knoweth, &c.—See on v. 1-3. 
27-29. belicvest thou the prophets? I know that thou 
believest—The courage and confidence here shown pro- 
ceeded from a vivid persuasion of Agrippa’s knowledge 
of the facts and faith in the predictions which they veri- 
fied; and the king’s reply is the highest testimony to 
the correctness of these presumptions and the immense 
power of such bold yet courteous appeals to conscience, 
Almost (or ‘in a little time’) thou persuadest me to bea 
Christian—Most modern interpreters think the ordinary 
translation inadmissible, and take the meaning to be, 
‘Thou thinkest to make me with litile persuasion (or 
small trouble) a Christian—but I am not to be so easily 
turned.’ But the apostle’s reply can Scarcely suit any but 
the sense given in our authorized version, which is that 
adopted by CHRYSOSTOM and some of the best scholars 
since, The objection on which so much stress is laid, that 
the word “Christian” was at that time only a term of 
contempt, has no force except on the other side; for tak- 
ing it in that view, the sense is, ‘Thou wilt soon have me 
one of that despised sect.’ I would to God, &c.—What 
unequalled magnanimity does this speech breathe! Only 
his Master ever towered above this. mot only... al- 
most... but altogether—or, ‘whether soon or late,’ or 
‘with little or much difficulty.’ except these bonds— 
doubtless holding up his two chained hands (see on ch. 12, 
6): which in closing such anoble utterance must have had 
an electrical effect. 30-32. when he had thus spoken, 
the king rose—notover-easy, we may besure. This man 
might have been set at liberty if he had not appealed 
to Ceesar—It would seem from this that such appeals, once 
made, behooved to be carried out, F 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver. 144. THE VOYAGE TO ITALY—THE SHIPWRECK 
AND SAFE LANDING AT MALTA, 1, we should sail, &c,— 
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company. Not that he had left the apostle from the time 
when he last included himself—ch, 21. 18—but the apostle 
was parted from him by his arrest and imprisonment, 
until now, when they met in the ship, delivered Paul 
and certain other prisoners—State prisoners going to be 
tried at Rome; of which several instances are on record, 
Julius—who treats the apostle throughout with stueh 
marked courtesy (v. 3, 43; ch. 28, 16), that it has been 
thought [BENGEL] he was present when Paul made his 
defence before Agrippa (see ch. 25, 23), and was impressed 
with his lofty bearing. acenturion of Augustus’ band 
—the Augustan cohort, an honorary title given to more 
than one legion of the Roman army, implying, perhaps, 
that they acted as a body-guard to the emperor or procu- 
rator, as occasion required, 2. a ship of (belonging to) 
Adramyttium—a port on the north-east coast of the 
/Hgean Sea. Doubtless the centurion expected to find 
another ship, bound for Italy, at some of the ports of 
Asia Minor, without having to go with this ship all the 
way to Adramyttium; and in this he was not disap- 
pointed. See on v, 6. meaning to sail by the coasts 
(‘places’) of Asia—a coasting vessel, which was to touch 
at the ports of proconsular Asia, [one] Aristarchus, a 
Macedonian of Thessalonica, being with us—rather, 
‘Aristarchus the Macedonian,’ &¢e. The word “one” 
should not have been introduced here by our translators, 
as if this name had not occurred before; for we find him 
seized by the Ephesian mob as a “man of Macedonia and 
Paul’s companion in travel,” ch. 19. 29, and as a “‘Thessa- 
lonian”’ accompanying the apostle from Ephesus on his 
voyage back to Palestine, ch. 20.4. Here both these places 
are mentioned in connection with his name. After this 
we find him at Rome with the apostle, Colossians 4, 10; 
Philemon 24, 3. mext day touched at Sidon—To reach 
this ancient and celebrated Mediterranean port, about 
seventy miles north from Ceesarea, in one day, they must 
have had a fair wind. Julius courteously (see om v. 1) 
gave him liberty to go to his friends—no doubt disci- 
ples, gained, it would seem, by degrees, all along the 
Phoenician coast since the first preaching there (see on ch, 
11.19; and 21,4), to refresh himself—which after his long 
confinement would not be unnecessary, Such small per- 
sonal details are in this case extremely interesting. 4 
when we had launched (‘set sail’) from thence, we 
sailed under Cyprus, because the winds were con-= 
trary—The wind blowing from the westward, probably 
with a touch of the north, which was adverse, they sailed 
under the lee of Cyprus, keeping it on their left, and steer- 
ing between if and the mainland of Pheenicia. 5. when 
we had sailed over the Sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia— 
coasts with which Paul had been long familiar, the one, 
perhaps, from boyhood, the other from the time of his 
first missionary tour—we came to Myra,a city of Lycia 
—a porta little east of Patara (see on ch, 21.1), 6. there 
... found a ship of Alexandria, sailing into Italy, 
and he put us therein—(See on v, 2,) As Egypt was the 
granary of Italy, and this vessel was laden with wheat (v. 
35), we need not wonder it was large enough to carry 276 
souls, passengers and crew together (v, 37). Besides, the 
Egyptian merchantmen, among the largest in the Medi- 
terranean, were equal to the largest merchantmen in our 
day. It may seem strange that on their passage from 
Alexandria to Italy they should be found at a Lycian 
port. But even still it is not unusual to stand to the north 
towards Asia Minor, for the sake of the current, 7. sailed 
slowly many days (owing to contrary winds), and 
scarce (‘with difficulty’) were come over against 
Cnidus—a town*on the promontory of the peninsula of 
that name, having the island of Coos (see on ch, 21, 1) to 
the west of it, But for the contrary wind they might 
have made the distance from Myra (130 miles) in one day, 
They would naturally have put in at Cnidus, whose 
larger harbour was admirable, but the strong westerly 
current induced them to run south. under (the lee of) 
Crete—{See on Titus 1.5.) over against Salmone—the 
cape at the eastern extremity of the island. 8. and 
hardly passing it—‘with difficulty coasting along it; 
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Paul Foretelleth much Disaster, 


from the same cause as before, the westerly current and 
head-winds, cameto... the Fair Havens—an anchor- 
age near the centre of the south coast, and a little east of 
Cape Matala, the southernmost point of the island. nigh 
whereunto was the city Lasea—identified, but quite re- 
cently, by the Rey. GrorGr Brown [SMITH’s Voyages 
and Shipwreck of St. Paul, App. iii,, 2d Ed., 1836, To this 
invaluable book all recent commentators on this chapter, 
and these notes, are mostly indebted]. 9, 10. when 
mach time was spent—since leaving Cresarea. But for 
unforeseen delays they might have reached the Italian 
coast before the stormy season, and sailing (the naviga- 
tion of the open sea) was now dangerous, because the 
fast was now... past—that of the day of atonement, 
answering to the end of Seplember and beginning of Octo- 
ber, about which time the navigation is pronounced un- 
safe by writers of authority. Since all hope of completing 
the yoyage during that season was abandoned, the ques- 
tion next was, whether they should winter at Fair Ha- 
vens, or move to Port Phenice, a harbour about forty 
miles to the westward. St. Paul assisted at the consulta- 
tion and strongly urged them to winter where they were. 
Sirs, I perceive, that this voyage will be with hurt 
and much damage, &¢c.—not by any Divine communica- 
tion, but simply in the exercise of a good judgment aided 
by some experience. The event justified his decision, 
ll. Nevertheless the centurion believed the master 
and owner... more tham Paul—He would naturally 
think them best able to judge, and there was much to say 
for their opinion, as the bay at Fair Havens, being open to 
nearly one-half of the compass, could not bea good winter 
harbour. Phenice (‘Phenix,’ now called Litro) which 
lieth toward the south-west and north-west—If this 
mean that it was open to the west, it would certainly 
not be good anchorage... It is thought therefore to mean 
that a wind from that quarter would lead into it, or that it 
lay in an easterly direction from such a wind. [SMITH.] 
The next verse seems to confirm this. 13. when the 
south wind blew softly, supposing they had attained 
their purpose—With such a wind they had every pros- 
pect of reaching their destination in a few hours, 14, 
15. a tempestuous (‘typhonic’) wind —i. e., like a 
typhon or tornado, causing a whirling of the clouds, 
owing to the meeting of opposite currents of air. called 
Euroclydon—tThe true reading appears to be Huro-aquilo, 
or east-north-east, which answers all the effects here 
ascribed to it, could not bear up Into (or ‘ face’) the 
wind, we let her drift—before the gale. 16,17. under 
(the lee of) a certain (‘small’) island ..,. Clauda— 
south-west of Crete, now called Gonzo; about twenty- 
three miles to leeward, we had much work to come 
‘by (i. e., to hoist up and secure) the boat—now become 
necessary. But why was this difficult? Independently 
of the gale, raging at the time, the boat had been towed 
between twenty and thirty miles after the gale sprung up, 
and could scarcely fail to be filled with water. [SmITH.] 
undergirding the ship—i. e., passing four or five turns 
of a cable-laid rope round the hull or frame of the ship, to 
enable her to resist the violence of the seas, an operation 
rarely resorted to in modern seamanship, fearing lest 
they should fall into the quicksands—‘ be cast ashore’ or 
‘stranded upon the Syrtis;’ the Syrtis Major, a gulf on the 
African coast, south-west of Crete, the dread of mariners, 
owing to its dangerous shoals, they strake (struck) sail 
—This cannot be the meaning, for to strike sail would 
have driven them directly towards the Syrtis, The 
meaning must be, ‘lowered the gear’ (appurtenances of 
every kind); here, perhaps, referring to the lowering of 
the heavy mainyard with the sail attached to it, (Sm1TH.] 
18-20. cast ont with our own hands (passengers and 
erew together) the tackling of the ship—wbhatever they 
could do without that carried weight, This further effort 
to lighten the ship seems to show that it was now in a 
leaking condition, as will presently appear more evident, 
neither sun nor stars appeared many (‘several’) days— 
probably most of the fourteen days mentioned w, 27, 
This continued thickness of the atmosphere prevented 
their making the necessary observations of the heavenly 
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but Encourageth the Ship’s Crew. 


bodies by day ot by night; so that they conld not tell 
where they were, all hope that we should be snved 
was taken away—' Their exertions to subdue the leak 
had been unavailing; they could not tell which way to 
make for the nearest land, in order to run their ship 
ashore, the only resource fora sinking ship: but unless 
they did make the land, they must founder at sea, Their 
apprehensions, therefore, were not so much caused by 
the fury of the tempest, as by the sfate of the ship.’ 
(Sxurry.] From the inferiority of ancient to modern 
naval architecture, leaks were sprung much more easily, 
and the means of repalring them were fewer than now, 
Hence the far greater number of shipwrecks from this 
cause, 21-26. But aftcr long abstimence—See on v. 33, 
‘The hardships whieh the crew endured during a gale of 
such continuance, and their exhaustion from labouring 
at the pumps and hunger, may be imagined, but are not 
described,’ [SmiTH.] Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them, and said, Sirs, ye should have hearkened to 
me, &¢c.—not meaning to reflect on them for the past, but 
to claim their confidence for what he was now tosay... 
there stood by me this night the angel of God (as ch, 
16. 9and 23. 11), whose Iam (1 Corinthians 6, 19, 20) and 
whom I serve (in the sense of worship or religious conse- 
cration: see on ch, 13. 2), saying, Fear not, Paul; thou 
must be brought before Caesar; and, lo, God hath 
given theeall .. . that sail with thee—While the crew 
were toiling at the pumps, Paul was wrestling in prayer, 
not for himself only and the cause in which he was going 
a prisoner to Rome, but with true magnanimity of soul 
for all his shipmates; and God heard him, “giving him” 
(remarkable expression!) all that sailed with him. 
‘When the cheerless day came he gathered the sailors 
(and passengers) around him on the deck of the labour- 
ing vessel,and raising his voice above the storm’ [Hows], 
reported the Divine communication he had received; 
adding with a noble simplicity, ‘for I believe God that it 
shall be even as it was told me,’? and encouraging all on 
board to ‘tbe of good cheer’ in the same confidence, 
What a contrast to thisis the speech of Ceesar in similar 
circumstances to his pilot, bidding him keep up his spirit 
because he carried Csesar and Cesar’s fortune! [PLU- 
TARCH.] The Roman general knew no better name for 
the Divine Providence, by which he had been so often 
preserved, than Cesar’s fortune. [HUMPHRy.] From the 
explicit particulars—that the ship would be lost, but not 
one that sailed in it, and that they “must be castona 
certain island’’—one would conclude that a visional rep 
resentation of a total wreck, a mass of human beings 
struggling with the angry elements, and one and all of 
those whose figures and countenances had daily met his 
eye on deck, standing on some unknown island shore, 
From what follows, it would seem that Paul from this 
time was regarded with a deference akin toawe. 27-29. 
when the fourteenth night was come (from the time 
they left Fair Havens), as we were driven (drifting) up 
and down in Adria—the Adriatic, that sea which lies be- 
tween Greece, Italy, and Africa, about midnight the 
shipmen deemed (no doubt from the peculiar sound of 
the breakers) that they drew near some country (‘that 
some land was approaching them’). This nautical lan- 
guage gives a graphic character to the narrative, they 
cast four anchors out of the sterm—The ordinary way 
was to cast the anchor, as now, from the bow; but ancient 
ships, built with both ends alike, were-fitted with hawse- 
holes in the stern, so that in ecuse of need they could 
anchor either way, And when the fear was, as here, that 
they might fall on the rocks to leeward, and the intention 
was to run the ship ashore as soon as daylight enabled 
them to fix upon a safe spot, the very best thing tney 
eould do was to anchor by the stern, [SmrrH.] In stormy 
weather two anchors were used, and we have instances 
of four being employed, as here, and wished (‘anxiously’ 
or ‘devoutly wished’) for day—the remark this of one 
present, and with all his shipmates alive to the horrors 
of their condition. ‘The ship might go down at her 
anchors, or the coast to leeward might be iron-bound, 
affording no beach on which they could land with safety, 
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Hence their anxious longing for day, and the ungenerous 
but natural attempt, not peculiar to ancient times, of the 
seamen to save their own lives by taking to the boat.’ 
(SmMIrH.] 30. As the shipmen were about to flee out 
of the ship (under cover of night) when they had let 
down the boat .,.as though they would... cast 
anchors out of the foreship (‘bow’)—rather, ‘carry out’ 
anchors, to hold the ship fore as well as aft. ‘This could 
have been of no advantage in the circumstances, and as 
the pretext could not deceive a seaman, we must infer 
that the officers of the ship were parties to the unworthy 
attempt, which was perhaps detected by the nautical 
skill of St. Luke, and communicated by him to St. Paul.’ 
[SxuTH.] 31, Paul said to the centurion and to the sol- 
diers—the only parties now to be trusted, and whose own 
safety was now at stake, except ye abide in the ship ye 
cannot be sawed—The soldiers and passengers could not 
be expected to possess the necessary seamanship in so 
very critical a case. The flight of the crew, therefore, 
might well be regarded as certain destruction to all who 
remained. Jn full assurance of ultimate safety, in virtue 
of a DIVINE pledge, to ali in the ship, Paul speaks and acts 
throughout this whole scene in the exercise of a sound judg- 
ment as to the indispensable HUMAN conditions of safety; 
and as there is no trace of any feeling of inconsistency 
between these two things in his mind, so even the cen- 
turion, under whose orders the soldiers acted on Paul’s 
views, seems never to have felt perplexed by the twofold 
aspect, Divine and human, in which the same thing pre- 
sented itself to the mind of Paul. Divine agency and 
human instrumentality are in all the events of life quite as 
much as here. The only difference is that the one is 
for the most part shrouded from view, while the other 
is ever naked and” open to the senses, 32. Then the 
soldiers cut off the ropes of the boat (already lowered), 
and let her fall off—let the boat drift away. 33-37. 
while day was coming on—‘until it should be day;’ 
te.,in the interval between the cutting off of the boat 
and the approach of day, which all were ‘anxiously look- 
ing for” (v. 29). Paul—now looked up to by all the pas- 
sengers as the man to direct them—besought them all 
to take meat (‘partake of a meal’), saying, This is the 
fourteenth day ye have tarried (‘ waited fora breathing- 
time’)... having eaten nothing (i. e., taken no regular 
meal). The impossibility of cooking, the occupation of 
all hands to keep down leakage, &c., sufficiently explain 
this, which is indeed a common occurrence in such 
cases, I pray you to take some meat, for this is for 
your health, for there shall nota hair failfrom.,,any 
of you—On this beautiful union of confidence in the Divine 
pledge and care for the whole ship’s health and safety see 
on v, 31. when he had thus spoken he took bread (as- 
suming the lead)and gave thanks to God in presence of 
them all—an impressive act in such circumstances, and 
fitted to plant a testimony for the God he served in the 
breasts of all. when he had broken it, he began to eat 
—not understood by the Christians in the ship as a love- 
feast, or a celebration of the Lord's Supper, as some think, 
but a meal to recruit exhausted nature, which Paul shows 
them by his own example how a Christian partakes of, 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they also took 
some meat—‘ took food;’ the first full meal since the com- 
mencement of the gale. Such courage in desperate cir- 
cumstances as Paul here showed is wonderfully infec- 
tious. 38-40. when they had eaten enough, &¢c.—With 
fresh strength after the meal, they make a third and last 
effort to lighten the ship, not only by pumping, as before, 
but by throwing the whole cargo of wheat into the sea 
(see on v. 6). when it was day they knew not the land 
—This has been thought surprising in sailors accustomed 
tothatsea. But the scene of the wreck is remote from 
the great harbour, and possesses no marked features by 
which it could be recognized, even by a native if he came 
unexpectedly upon it [SmrrH], not to’speak of the rain 
pouring in torrents (ch. 28.2), which would throw a haze 
over the coast even after day broke. Immediately on 
landing they knew where they were (ch. 28.1). discov= 
ered a creek with a shore—Every creek of course must 
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have a shore; but the meaning is, a practicable shore, in 
a nautical sense, i.e., one with a smooth beach, in’ con- 
tradistinction to a rocky coast (as v. 41 shows). into 
which they were minded, if ... possible, to thrust 
the ship—This was their one chance of safety, ‘taken up 
the anchors, they committed themselves to the’ sea— 
The Marg. is here evidently right, ‘ent the anchors (away), 
they left them in the sea,’ loosed the rudder-hbands— 
Ancient ships were steered by two large paddles, one on 
each quarter. When anchored by the stern ina gale, it 
would be necessary to lift them out of the water and se- 
cure them by lashings or rudder-bands, and to loose these 
when the ship was again got under way. [SmirH.] hoised 
up the mainsail—rather, ‘the foresail,’ the best possible 
sail that could be setin the circumstances. Tlow neces- 
sary must the crew have been to execute all these move- 
ments, and how obvious the foresight which made their 
stay indispensable to the safety of all on board (see on 
v. 31)! 41. falling into a place where two seas met— 
Mr. SmirH thinks, this refers to the channel, not more 
than 100 yards broad, which separates the small island of 
Salmone from Malta, forming acommunication between 
the sea inside the bay and that outside. the fore part 
stuck fast, and remained immovable — ‘The rocks of 
Malta disintegrate into extremely minute particles of 
sand and clay, which, when acted upon by the currents 
or surface agitation, form a deposit of tenacious clay; but, 
in still waters, where these causes do not act, mud is 
formed; but it isonly in creeks, where there are no cur- 
rents, and at Such a depth as to be undisturbed by the 
waves, that the mud occurs. <A ship, therefore, impelled 
by the force of a gale, into a creek, with such a bottom, 
would strike a bottom of mud, graduating into tenacious 
clay, into which the fore part would fix itself, and beheld 
fast, while the stern was exposed.to the force of the 
waves.’ [SMITH.] hinder part was broken—The con- 
tinued action denoted by the tense here is to be noted— 
‘was fast breaking,’ going to pieces, 42-44, the soldiers’ 
counsel was to kill the prisoners, lestany ... should 
escape—Roman cruelty, which made the keepers answer- 
able for their prisoners with their own lives, is here re- 
flected in this cruel proposal, the centurion. &¢.—Great 
must have been the influence of Paul over the centurion’s 
mind to produce such an effect. All followed the swim- 
mers in committing themselves to the deep, and accord- 
ing tothe Divine pledge and Paul’s confident assurance 
given them, every Soul got safe to land—yet without mir- 
acle, (While the graphic minuteness of this narrative of 
the shipwreck puts it beyond doubt that the narrator was 
himself on board, the great number of nautical phrases, 
which all critics have noted, along with the wnprofessional 
air which the whole narrative wears, agrees singularly 
with all we know and have reason to believe of “ the be- 
loved physician :’ see on ch, 16, 40.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ver, 1-31. THE WINTERING AT MALTA, AND NOTABLE 
OCCURRENCES THERE—PROSECUTION OF THE VOYAGE TO 
ITALY AS FAR AS PUTEOLI, AND LAND JOURNEY THENCE 
TO RoME—SUMMARY OF THE APOSTLE’S LABOURS THERE 
FOR THE TWO FOLLOWING YEARS. 1. knew the island 
Was called Melita—See on ch. 27.39. The opinion that 
this island was not Malta to the south of Sicily, but Me- 
leda in the Gulf of Venice—which till lately had respect- 
able support among competent judges—is now all but ex- 
ploded; recent examination of all the places on the spot, 
and of all writings and principles bearing on the question, 
by gentlemen of the highest qualifications, particularly 
Mr. SMITH (see on ch. 27.41), having set the question, it 
may now be affirmed, at rest, 2. the barbarous people 
—so called merely as speaking neither the Greek nor the 
Latin language. They were originally Phcenician colo- 
nists. showed us no little (‘no ordinary’) kindmess, for 
they kindled a fire, and received us every one, be- 
cause of the present rain (‘the rain that was on us’—not 
now first falling, but then falling heavily) and because 
of the cold—welcomed us all, drenched and shivering, to 
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The Miracle of the Viper. 


these most seasonable marks of friendship. In this these 
“barbariaus” contrast favourably with many since, bear- 
ing the Christian name. The lifelike style of the narra- 
tive here and in the following verses gives it a great 
charm, 3. when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks 
(‘a quantity of dry sticks’), The vigorous activity of 
Paul’s character is observable in this comparatively tri- 
fling action. (WEBSTER and WILKINSON,] and laid them 
on the fire, there came a viper out of the heat—Having 
laid itself up among the sticks on the approach of the 
cold winter season, it had suddenly recovered from its 
torpor by the heat. and fastened (its fangs) on his hand 
—Vipers dart at their enemies sometimes several feet at a 
bound, They have now disappeared from Malta, owing 
to the change which cultivation has produced. 4-6. No 
doubt this man is a murderer (his chains, which they 
would see, might strengthen the impression) whem .., 
_ Vengeance suffereth not to live—They believed in a Su- 
preme, Resistless, Avenging Hye and Hand, however vague 
their notions of where it resided. shook off the beast 
and felt no harm —See Mark 16. 18. they looked 
(‘continued looking’)when he should have swollen or 
fallen down dead (familiar with the effects of such bites), 
and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said... he wasa god—from “a murderer” 
to “a god,” as the Lycaonian greeting of Paul and Silas 
from “sacrificing to them” to “stoning them” (eh. 14. 13, 
19). What has not the Gospel done for the uncultivated 
portion of the human family, while its effects on the ed- 
ueated and refined, though very different, are not less 
marvellous! Verily it is God’s chosen restorative for the 
human spirit, in all the multitudinous forms and grada- 
tions of its lapsed state. 7, 8. possessions of the chief 
man (‘the first man’) of the island— He would hardly 
be so styled in the lifetime of his father, if his distine- 
tion was that of the family. But it is now ascertained 
that this was the proper official title of the Maltese rep- 
resentative of the Roman pretor of Sicily, to whose pro- 
vince Malta belonged; two inscriptions having been dis- 
covered in the island, one’in Greek, the other in Latin, 
containing the same words which Luke here employs. 
who received us (of Paul’s company, but doubtless 
including the ‘‘ courteous” Julius) and lodged us three 
days courteously — till proper winter-lodgings could 
be obtained for them. the father of Publius lay sick 
of a fever—‘ fevers.’ The word was often thus used in 
the plural number, probably to express recurring at- 
tacks. and of a bloody fiux—‘ of dysentery.’ (The med- 


ical accuracy of our historian’s style has been observed , 


here.) to whom Paul entered in, and prayed (thereby 
precluding the supposition that any charm resided in 
himself), and laid his hands on him, and healed him 
—Thus, as our Lord rewarded Peter for the use of his 
boat (Luke 5. 3, 4, &c.), so Paul richly repays Publius for 
his hospitality. Observe the fulfilment here of two 
things predicted in Mark 16. 18—the “ taking up serpents,” 
and “recovering of the sick by laying hands on them.” 
this done, others ... came and were healed— kept 
coming to [us] and getting healed,’ i.e., during our stay, 
not all at once. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON.] who also 
honoured us ,, . and when we departed they laded us, 
&e.—This was not taking hire for the miracles wrought 
among them (Matthew 10. 8), but such grateful expressions 
of feeling, particularly in providing what would minister 
to their comfort during the voyage, as showed the value 
they set upon the presence and labours of the apostle 
among them, and-such as it would have hurt their feel- 
ings to refuse. Whether any permanent effects of this 
three months’ stay of the greatest of the apostles were 
left at Malta, we cannot certainly say. But though little 
dependence is to be placed upon the tradition that Publius 
became bishop of Malta and afterwards of Athens, we may 
well believe the accredited tradition that the beginnings 
of the Christian Church at Malta sprang-out of this mem- 
orable visit. 11. we departed in a ship of Alexandria 
(see on. ch, 27,6) which had wintered in. the isle—no 
doubt driven in by the same storm which had wrecked 
on its shores the apostle’s vessel—an incidental, mark 
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of consistency in the narrative. whose sign—or figure- 
head; the figure, carved or painted on the bow, which 
gave name to the vessel. Such figure-heads were an- 
ciently as common as now. was Castor and Pollux— 
the tutelar gods of mariners, to whom all their good for- 
tune was ascribed. St. Anthony is substituted for them 
in the modern superstitions of Mediterranean (Romanist) 
sailors. They carry his image in their boats and. ships. 
It is highly improbable that two ships of Alexandria 
should have been casually found, of which the owners 
were able and willing to receive on board such a number 
of passengers (ch. 27. 6). We may then reasonably con- 
ceive that it was compulsory on the owners to conyey 
soldiers and state travellers. [WEBSTER and WILKINSON, ] 
12, 13. landing at Syracuse—the ancient and celebrated 
capital of Sicily, on its eastern coast, about eighty miles, 
or a day’s sail, north from Malta, we tarried there three 
days—probably from the state of the wind. Doubtless 
Paul would wish to go ashore, to find out and break ground 
amongst the Jews and proselytes whom such a merean- 
tile centre would attract to it; and if this was allowed at 
the outset of the voyage (ch. 27.3), much more readily 
would it be now’ when he had gained the reverence and 
confidence of all classes with whom he came in contact. 
At any rate we cannot wonder that he should be regarded 
by the Sicilians as the founder of the Church of that 
island, from thence we fetched a compass—i. e., pro- 
ceeded circuitously, or tacked, working to windward 
probably, and availing themselves of the sinuosities of 
the coast, the wind not being favourable. [SmirH.] What 
follows confirms this. and came to Rhegium—now 
Reggio, a seaport on the south-west point of the Italian 
coast, opposite the north-east point of Sicily, and at the 
entrance of the narrow straits of Messina, after one 
day the south wind blew—‘a south wind having sprung 
up;’ being now favoured with a fair wind, for want of 
which they had been obliged first to stay three days at 
Syracuse, and then to tack and put in fora day at Rhe- 
gium, the next day to Puteoli—now Pozzuoli, situated 
on the northern part of the magnificent bay of Naples 
about 180 miles north of Rhegium, a distance which they 
might make, running before their ‘south wind,” in about 
twenty-six hours. The Alexandrian corn-ships enjoyed 
a privilege peculiar to themselves, of not being obliged 
to strike their topsail on landing. By this they were 
easily recognized as they hove in sight by the crowds 
that we find gathered on the shore on such occasions 
[Hows.] 14,15. Where we found brethren—not “the 
brethren” (see on ch, 21. 4), from which one would con- 
clude they did not expect to find such. [WEBSTER and 
WILKINSON.] and were desired (‘requested’) to tarry 
with them seven days—If this request came from Julius, 
it may have proceeded partly from a wish to receive in- 
structions from Rome and make arrangements for his 
journey thither, partly from a wish to gratify Paul, as he 
seems studiously and increasingly to have done to the 
last, One can hardly doubt that he was influenced by 
both considerations. However this may be, the apostle 
had thus an opportunity of spending a Sabbath with the 
Christians of the place, all the more refreshing from his 
long privation in this respect, and as a seasoning for the 
unknown future that lay before him at the metropolis. 
so we went toward Rome. And from thence, when 
the brethren (of Rome) heard of us—by letter from 
Puteoli, and probably by the same conveyance which 
took Julius’ announcement of his arrival. they came 
to meet us as far as Appii Forum—a town forty-one 
miles from Rome, andthe Three Taverns—thirty miles 
from Rome, Thus they came to greet the apostle in two 
parties, one stopping short at the nearer, the other going 
on to the moredistant place. whom when Paulsaw, he 
thanked God—for such a welcome. How sensitive he 
was to such Christian affection all his Epistles show. 
(Romans 1, 9,&¢.) and took courage—his long-cherished 
purpose to “see Rome” (ch. 19, 21), there to proclaim the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, and the Divine pledge that 
in this he should be gratified (ch. 23. 11), being now about 
to be auspiciously realized. 16. when we came to Rome 
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—the renowned capital of the ancient world, situated on 
the Tiber, the centurion delivered the prisoners to the 
captain of the guard—the Pretorian Prefect, to whose 
custody, as commander of the Preetorian guard, the high- 
est military authority in the city, were committed all 
who were to come before the emperor for trial. Ordin- 
arily there were two such prefects; but from A. D, 51 to 
62, one distinguished general—Burrus Aframus, who had 
been Nero’s tutor—held that office; and as our historian 
speaks of ‘the captain,” as if there were but one, it is 
thought that this fixes the apostle’s arrival at Rome to be 
not later than the year 62. [Wies.] But even though 
there had been two when Paul arrived, he would be com- 
mitted only to one of them, who would be “the captain” 
who got charge of him, (At most, therefore, this can fur- 
nish no more than confirmation to the chronological 
evidence otherwise obtained.) but Paul was suffered to 
dwell by himself with a (‘the’) soldier that kept 
(‘guarded’) him—(See on ch. 12, 6.) This privilege was 
allowed in the case of.the better class of prisoners, not 
accused of any flagrant offence, on finding security— 
which in Paul’s case would not be difficult among the 
Christians. The extension of this privilege to the apostle 
may have been due to the terms in which Festus wrote 
about him; but far more probably it was owing to the 
nigh terms in which Julius spoke of him, and his express 
intercession in his behalf. It was overruled, however, 
for giving the fullest scope to the labours of the apostle 
compatible with confinement at all, As the soldiers 
who kept him were relieved periodically, he would thus 
make the personal acquaintanre of a great number of 
the Preetorian guard; and if he had to appear before the 
Prefect from time to time, the truth might thus pene- 
trate to those who surrounded the emperor, as we learn, 
from Philippians 1.12, 18, that it did. 17-20. Paul called 
the chief of the Jews together—Though banished 
from the capital by Claudius, the Jews enjoyed the full 
benefit of the toleration which distinguished the first 
period of Nero's reign, and wereat this time in con- 
siderable numbers, wealth, and influence settled at 
Rome. We have seen that long before this a flourishing 
Christian Church existed at Rome, to which Paul wrote 
his Epistle (see on ch, 20.3), and the first members of 
which were probably Jewish convertsand proselytes. (See 
Introduction to Epistle to Romans.) yet was I deliv- 
ered prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans (the Roman authorities, Felix and Festus)... 
I was constrained to appeal... not that I had aught 
to accuse my nation of—g. d., 1am here not as their ac- 
euser, but as my own defender, and this not of choice but 
necessity. His object in alluding thus gently to the treat- 
ment he had received from the Jews was plainly to avoid 
whatever might irritate his visitors at the first; espe- 
cially as he was not aware whether airy or what informa- 
tion against him had reached their community. For 
this cause... have I called for you ,., because... 
for the hope of Israel (see on 26, 6,7) 1 am bound with 
this chain—g.d., ‘This cause is not so much mine as 
yours; it is the nation’s cause; all that is dear to the 
heart and hope of Israel is bound up with this case of 
mine.’ From the touching allusions which the apostle 
makes to his chains, before Agrippa first, and here before 
the leading members of the Jewish community at Rome, 
at his first interview with them, one would gather that 
his great soul felt keenly his being in such a condition; 
and it is to this keenness of feeling, under the control of 
Christian principle, that we owe the noble use which he 
made of it in these two cases, 21,22. We netther re- 
ceived letters out of Judea concerning thee, &c.—_We 
need not suppose [with THoOLUCK and others] that there 
was any dishonest concealment here. The distinction 
made between himself, against whom they heard noth- 
ing, and his “sect,’’ as “everywhere spoken against,” 
is a presumption in favour of their sincerity; and there 
is ground to think that as the case took an unexpected 
turn by Paul’s appealing to Cesar, so no information on 
the subject would travel from Jerusalem to Rome in ad- 
vance of the apostle himself, we desire (‘deem it proper’) 
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to hear of thee what thou thinkest—what are thy sen- 
timents, views, &c. Theapparent freedom from prejudice 
here expressed may have arisen from a prudent desire to 
avoid endangering a repetition of those dissensions about 
Christianity to which, probably, SuErontrus alludes, and 
which had led to the expulsion of the Jews under Clau- 
dius. [HumpHRyY.] See on ch. 18, 2. 23, 24. there 
came many (‘considerable numbers’) into his ledging 
—The word denotes one’s place of stay as a guest (Phile- 
mon 22), not “his own hired house,’ mentioned v, 80. 
Some Christian friends—possibly Aquila and Priscilla, 
who had returned to Rome (Romans 16, 3)—would be glad 
to receive him, though he would soon find himself more 
at liberty in a house of his own. to whom he ex- 
pounded and testified the kingdom of God—opening 
up the great spiritual principles of that kingdom in oppo- 
sition to the contracted and secular views of it entertained 
by the Jews, persuading them concerning Jesus—as 
the ordained and predicted Head of that kingdom, out 
of the law and the prophets—drawing his materials and 
arguments from a source mutually acknowledged, froma 
morning till evening—' Who would not wish to have 
been_present?’ exclaims BENGEL; but virtually we are 
present while listening to those Epistles which he dictated 
from his prison at Rome, and to his other epistolary ex- 
positions of Christian truth against the Jews. and some 
believed ,.. some not—What simplicity and candour 
are in this record of a result repeated from age to age 
where the Gospel is presented to a promiscuous assem- 
blage of sincere and earnest inquirers after truth, frivo- 
lous worldlings, and prejudiced bigots! 25-29, when 
they (the Jews) agreed not among themselves—the dis- 
cussion having passed into one between the two parties 
into which the visitors were now divided, respecting the 
arguments and conclusions of the apostle, they departed 
—the material of discussion being felt by both parties to 
be exhausted. after Paul had spoken one werd—one 
solemn parting testimony, from those Scriptures regarded 
by both alike as “the Holy Ghost speaking” to IsraeL 
Hearing ye shall hear, &c.—See on Matthew 13. 13-15; 
and John 12, 38-40. With what pain would this stern says 
ing be wrung from him whose “ heart’s desire and prayer 
to God for Israel was that they might be saved,” and who 
“had great heaviness and continual! sorrow in his heart” 
on their account (Romans 10.1; 9.2)! the salwation of 
God is sent to the Gentiles, and they will hear—See on 
ch, 13. 4448, ‘This “departure to the Gentiles” he had 
intimated to the perverse Jews at Antioch (ch, 13. 46), and 


. at Corinth (ch. 18, 6); now at Rome: thusin Asia, Greece, 


and Italy.’ [BENGEL.] the Jews departed, and had great 
(‘much’) reasoning among themselves—‘ This verse is 
wanting in many MSS. [and omitted by several recent 
editors], but certainly without reason. Probably the 
words were regarded as superfluous, as they seem to tell 
us what we were told before, that Paul “departed” (see v, 
25). Butin v. 25 itis the breaking off of the discourse that 
is meant, here the final departure from the house,’ [OLs- 
HAUSEN.] 39. inhis own hired house—(see on v. 23), yet 
still in custody, for he only “received all that came te 
him ;”’ and it is not said that he went to the synagogue or 
anywhere else, with all confidence, no man forbid- 
ding him—enjoying, in the uninterrupted exercise of his 
ministry, all the liberty of a guarded man, 


Thus closes this most precious monument of the begin- 
nings of the Christian Church in its march from east to 
west, among the Jews first, whose centre was Jerusalem; 
next among the Gentiles, with Antioch for its headquar- 
ters; finally, its banner is seen waving over imperial 
Rome, foretokening its universal triumphs. That distin- 
guished apostle whose conversion, labours, and sufferings 
for “the faith which once he destroyed” occupy more 
than half of this History, it leaves a prisoner, unheard, so 
far as appears, for two years. His accusers, whose pres- 
ence was Indispensable, would have toawait the return 
of spring before starting for the capital, and might not 
reach it for many months; nor, even when there, would 
they be so sanguine of success—after Felix Festus, and 
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Chronological Table of the Principal Events 


Agrippa had all pronounced him innocent—as to be im- 
_ patientofdelay. Andif witnesses were required to prove 
the charge advanced by Tertullus, that he was “a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews throughout the (Roman) 
world” (ch, 24. 5), they must have seen that unless con- 
siderable time was allowed them the case would cer- 
tainly break down. If to this be added the capricious de- 
lays which the emperor himself might interpose, and the 
practice of Nero to hear but one charge ata time, it will 
not seem strange that the historian should bave no pro- 
ceedings in the case'to record for two years. Regun, prob- 
-ably, before the apostle’s arrival, its progress at Rome 
under his own eye would furnish exalted employment, 
and beguile many a tedious hour of his two years’ im- 
prisonment. Had the case come on for hearing during 
this period, much more if it had been disposed of, it is 
hardly conceivable that the History should have closed 
as it does. But if, at the end of this period, the 
Narrative only wanted the decision of the case, while 
hope deferred was making the heart sick (Proverbs 13, 
12), and if, under the guidance of that Spirit whose seal 
was on it all, it seemed of more consequence to put 
the Church at once in possession of this History than 
to keep it back indefinitely for the sake of what might 
come to be otherwise known, we cannot wonder that 
it should be wound up as it is in its two concluding 
verses, All that we know of the apostle’s proceedings 
and history beyond this must be gathered from the 
Epistles of the Imprisonment— Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians, and Philemon—written during this period, 
and the Pastoral Epistles—to Timothy and Titus, which, 
in our judgment, are of subsequent date. From the former 
class of Epistles we learn the following particulars: (1) 
That the trying restraint laid upon the apostle’s labours 
by his imprisonment had only turned his influence into a 
new channel; the Gospel having in consequence pene- 
trated even into the palace, and pervaded the city, while 
the preachers of Christ were emboldened ; and though the 
Judaizing portion of them, observing his success among 
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the Gentiles, had been led to inculcate with fresh zeal 
their own narrower Gospel, even this had done much good 
by extending the truth common to both (see on Philip- 
pians 1, 12-18; 4, 22); (2) That as in addition to all his other 
labours, ‘‘ the care of all the churches pressed upon him 
from day to day” (2 Corinthians 11. 28), so with these 
churches he kept up an active correspondence by means 
of letters and messages, and on such errands he wanted 
not faithful and beloved brethren enough ready to be em- 
ployed — Luke ; Timotheus ; Tychicus ; (John) Mark ; Demas ; 
Aristarchus ; Epaphras; Onesimus; Jesus, called Justus; 
and, for a short time, Epaphroditus. (See on Colossians 4.7, 
9-12, 14; Philemon 23, 24; and Introduction to Ephesians, 
Philippians and Philemon.) That the apostle suffered 
martyrdom under Nero at Rome has never been doubted. 
But that the appeal which brought him to Rome issued in 
his liberation, that he was at large for some years there- 
after and took some wide missionary circuits, and that 
he was again arrested, carried to Rome, and then executed 
—was the undisputed belief of the early Church, as ex- 
pressed by CHRYSOSTOM, JEROME and EUSEBIUS, in the 
fourth century, up to CLEMENT of Rome, the “ fellow-la- 
bourer” of the apostle himself (Philippians 4. 3), in the first 
century. The strongest possible confirmation of this is 
found in the Pastoral Epistles, which bear marks through- 
out of a more advanced state of the Church, and more 
matured forms of error, than can well have existed at any 
period before the appeal which brought the apostle to 
Rome; which refer to movements of himself and Timothy 
that cannot without some straining (as we think) be made 
to fit into any prior period; and which are couched in a 
manifestly riper style than any of-his other Epistles, 
(See Introduction to Timothy and Titus, and notes.) All 
this has been called in question by modern crities of great 
research and acuteness [PETAVIUS, LARDNER, DE WETTE, 
WIESELER, DAVIDSON, &c.]. But those who maintain the 
ancient yiew are of equal authority and more numerous, 
while the weight of argument appears to us to be decidedly 
on their side. 
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Certainty in these dates is not to be had, the notes of time in the Acts being few and vague. It is only by connect- 
ing those events of secular history which it records, and the dates of which are otherwise tolerably known to us—such 
as the famine under Claudius Cesesar (ch. 11. 28), the expulsion of the Jews from Rome by the same emperor (ch. 18, 2), 
and the entrance of Porcius Festus upon his procuratorship (ch. 24. 27), with the intervals specified between some oc- 
currences in the apostle’s life and others (such as ch. 20,31; 24. 27; 28.30; and Galatians 1. and 2,)—that we can thread our 
way through the difficulties that surround the chronology of the apostle’s life,and approximate to certainty, Im- 
mense research has been brought to bear upon the subject, but, as might be expected, the learned are greatly divided. 
Every year has been fixed upon as the probable date of the apostle’s conversion from A. D. 31 [BENGEL] to A. D. 42 
[Evsesrus]. But the weight of authority is in favour of dates ranging between 35 and 40, a difference of not more than 
five years; and the largest number of authorities isin favour of the year 37or 38, Taking the former of these, to which 
opinion largely inclines, the following Table will be useful to the student of apostolic history : 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


ROMANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE GENUINENESS of the Epistle to the Romans has never been questioned. It has the unbroken testimony of all 
antiquity, up to Clement, the apostle’s “ fellow-labourer in the Gospel, whose name was in the Book of Life” (Philip-. 
pians 4. 3), and who quotes from it in his undoubted Epistle to the Corinthians, written before the close of the first 
century. The most searching investigations of modern criticism have leftit untouched. 

WHEN and WHERE this Epistle was written we have the means of determining with great precision, from the 
Epistle itself compared with the Acts of the Apostles. Up to the date of it the apostle had never been at Rome (ch. 
1, 11, 13, 15). He was then on the eve of visiting Jerusalem with a pecuniary contribution for its Christian poor from 
the churches of Macedonia and Achaia, after which his purpose was to pay a visit to Rome on his way to Spain (ch. 
15. 23-28). Now this contribution we know that he carried with him from Corinth, at the close of his third visit to 
that city, which lasted three months (Acts 20. 2,3; 24.17). On this occasion there accompanied him from Corinth 
certain persons whose names are given by the historian of the Acts (Acts 20, 4), and four of these are expressly men- 
tioned in our Epistle as being with the apostle when he wrote it—Timotheus, Sosipater, Gaius, and Erastus (ch, 16, 21, 
28). Of these four, the third, Gaius, was an inhabitant of Corinth (1 Corinthians 1. 14), and the fourth, Erastus, was 
“chamberlain of the city” (ch. 16. 23), which ean hardly be supposed to be other than Corinth, Finally, Phoebe, the 
bearer, as appears, of this Epistle, was a deaconess of the Church at Cenchrea, the eastern port of Corinth (ch. 16. I). 
Putting these facts together, it is impossible to resist the conviction, in which all critics agree, that Corinth was the 
place from which the Epistle was written, and that it was despatched about the close of the visit above mentioned, 
probably in the early spring of the year 58. 

The FOUNDER of this celebrated Church is unknown. That it owed its origin to the apostle Peter, and that he was 
its first bishop, though an ancient tradition and taught in the Church of Rome as a fact not to be doubted, is refuted 
by the clearest evidence, and is given up even by candid Romanists. On that supposition, how are we to account for 
so important a circumstance being passed by in silence by the historian of the Acts, not only in the narrative of 
Peter’s labours, but in that of Paul’s approach to the metropolis, of the deputations of Roman “brethren” that came 
as faras Appii Forum and the Three Taverns to meet him, and of his two years’ labours there? And how, consist- 
ently with his declared principle—not to build on another man’s foundation (ch. 15; 20)—could he express his anxious 
desire to come to them that he might have some fruit among them also, even as among other Gentiles (ch. 1. 13), if all 
the while he knew that they had the apostle of the cireumeision for their spiritual father? And how, if so, is there 
no salutation to Peter among the many in this Epistle? or, if it may be thought that he was known to be elsewhere 
at that particular time, how does there occur in all the Epistles which our apostle afterwards wrote from Rome not 
one allusion to such an origin of the Roman Church? The same considerations would seem to prove that this Church 
owed its origin to no prominent Christian labourer; and this brings us to the much-litigated question, 

For WHAT CLASS of Christians was this Epistle principally designed—Jewish or Gentile? That a large number 
of Jews and Jewish proselytes resided at this time at Rome is known to all who are familiar with the classical and 
Jewish writers of that and the immediately subsequent periods; and that those of them who were at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost (Acts 2. 10), and formed probably part of the three thousand converts of that day, would on their 
return to Rome carry the glad tidings with them, there can be no doubt. Nor are indications wanting that some of 
those embraced in the salutations of this Epistle were Christians already of long standing, if not among the earliest 
converts to the Christian faith. Others of them who had made the apostle’s acquaintance elsewhere, and who, if not 
indebted to him for their first knowledge of Christ, probably owed much to his ministrations, seemed to have charged 
themselves with the duty of cherishing and consolidating the work of the Lord in the capital, And thus itis nét 
improbable that up to the time of the apostle’s arrival the Christian community at Rome had been dependent upon 
subordinate agency for the increase of its numbers, aided by occasional visits of stated preachers from the provinces; 
and perhaps it may be gathered from the salutations of the last chapter that it was up to that time in a less organized, 
though far from less flourishing state, than some other churches to whom the apostle had already addressed Epistles. 
Certain it is, that the apostle writes to them expressly as a Gentile Church (ch. 1. 13, 15; 15. 15, 16); and though it is 
plain that there were Jewish Christians among them,and the whole argument presupposes an intimate acquaintance 
on the part of his readers with the leading principles of the Old Testament, this will be sufficiently explained by 
supposing that the bulk of them, having before they knew the Lord been Gentile proselytes to the Jewish faith, had 
entered the pale of the Christian Church through the gate of the ancient economy. 

It remains only to speak briefly of the PLAN and CHARACTER Of this Epistle. Of all the undoubted Epistles of our 
apostle, this is the most elaborate, and at the same time the most glowing. It has just as much in common witha 
theological treatise as is consistent with the freedom and warmth of a real letter, Referring to the headings which 
we have prefixed to its successive seetions, as best exhibiting the progréss of the argument and the connection of its 
points, we here merely note that its first great topic is what may be termed the legal relation of man to God as a violater 
of His holy law, whether as merely written on the heart, as in the case of the Heathen, or, as in the case of the 
Chosen People, as further known by external revelation; that it next treats of that legal relation as wholly reversed 
through believing connection with the Lord Jesus Christ; and that its third and last great topic is the new life which 
accompanies this change of relation, embracing at once a blessedness and a consecration to God which, rudimentally 
complete already, will open, in the future world, into the bliss of immediate and stainless fellowship with God. The 
bearing of these wonderful truths upon the condition and destiny of the Chosen People, to which the apostle next 
comes, though it seem but the practical application of them to his kinsmen according to the flesh, is in some respects 
the deepest and most difficult part of the whole Epistle, carrying us directly to the eternal springs of Grace to the 
guilty in the sovereign love and inscrutable purposes of God; after which, however, we are brought back to the his- 
torical platform of the visible Church, in the calling of the Gentiles, the preservation of a faithful Israelitish remnant 
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amidst the general unbelief and fall of the nation, and the ultimate recovery of all Israel to constitute, with the 
Gentiles in the latter day, one catholic Church of God upon earth. The remainder of the Epistle is devoted to sundry 
practical topics, winding up with salutations and outpourings of heart delightfully suggestive. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-17. InrRopucTiIon. 1. Paul (see on Acts 13. 9), a 
servant of Jesus Christ—The word here rendered “ser- 
vant” means ‘bond-servant,’ or one subject to the will 
and wholly at the disposal of another. In this sense it is 
applied fo the disciples of Christ at large (1 Corinthians 7. 
21-23), as in the Old Testament to all the people of God 
(Isaiah 66.14). But as,in addition to this, the prophets 
and kings of Israel were officially ‘‘the servants of the 
Lord” (Joshua 1. 1; Psalm 18., title), the apostles call 
themselves, in the same official sense, ‘‘the servants of 
Christ” (as here, and Philippians 1.1; James 1.1; 2 Peter 
1.1, Jude 1), expressing such absolute subjection and de- 
yotion to the Lord Jesus as they would never have yielded 
to a mere creature. (See on v.7; and on John 65. 22, 23.) 
called to he an apostle—when first he ‘‘saw the Lord ;” 
the indispensable qualification for apostleship. See on 
Acts 9.5; 22,14; 1 Corinthians 9.1. separated unto the 
(preaching of the) gospel—neither so late as when “‘the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul” (Acts 
13. 2), nor so early as when “separated from his mother’s 
womb” (see on Galatians 1.15), He was called at one and 
the same time to the faith and-.the apostleship of Christ 
(Acts 26. 16-18). of God—i, e., the gospel of which God is 
the glorious Author, So ch, 15. 16; 1 Thessalonians 2. 2, 8, 
9; 1Peter4.17. 2. Which he had promised afore, . Zz 
in the holy Seriptures—Though the Roman Chureb was 
Gentile by nation (see on v, 13), yet as it consisted mostly 
of proselytes to the Jewish faith (see Introduction to this 
Epistle), they are here reminded that in embracing Christ 
they had not cast off, but only the more profoundly 
yielded themselves to, Moses and the prophets (Acts 13. 
82, 33). 3, 4. Concerning his Son Jesus Christ oar 
Lord—the grand burden of this “gospel of God.” made 
of the seed of David—as, according to “the holy Serip- 
tures,” He behooved to be. (See on Matthew 1.1.) accord- 
ing to the flesh—i. e., in His human nature (ef, ch. 9.5, and 
John 1. 14); implying, of course, that He had another na- 
ture, of which the apostle immediately proceeds to speak, 
And declared—lit,, ‘ marked off,’ ‘defined,’ ‘determined,’ 
i.e., ‘shown,’ or ‘proved,’ to be the Son of God—Observe 
how studiously the language changes here. He ‘‘was 
MADE (says the apostle) of the seed of David, according to 
the flesh;” but He was not made, He was only “declared 
(or proved) to BE the Son of God.” So John 1.1, 14, “In 
the beginning was the Word .,. and the Word was MADE 
flesh ;” and Isaiah 9. 6, ‘‘ Unto us @ Child is BORN, unto us 
a Son is GIVEN.” Thus the Sonship of Christ is in no 
proper sense a born relationship to the Father, as some, 
otherwise sound divines, conceive of it. By His birth in 
the flesh, that Sonship, which was essential and unere- 
ated, merely eflloresced into palpable manifestation. 
(See on Luke 1. 35; Acts 13, 32,33.) with power—This 
may either be connected with “declared,” and then the 
meaning will be ‘powerfully declared’ [LUTHER, BEZA, 
BENGEL, FrRirzscHr, ALFORD, &c.]; or (as in our version, 
and as we think rightly) with “the Son of God,’’and then 
the sense is, ‘declared to be the Son of God in possession 
of that “ power’ which belonged to Him as the only-be- 
gotten of the Father, no longer shrouded as in the days 
of his flesh, but “by His resurrection from the dead” 
gloriously displayed and henceforth to be for ever exerted 
in this nature of ours. [VULGATE, CALVIN, HODGE, 
PHILIPPI, MEHRING, &¢c.] according to the spirit of 
holiness—If “according to the flesh” mean here, ‘in His 
human nature,’ this uncommon expression must mean 
‘in His other nature,’ which we have seen to be that “of 
the Son of God"—an eternal, uncreated nature. This is 
here styled the “Spirit,” as an impalpabie and immaterial 
nature (John 4, 24), and ‘the Spirit of holiness,’ probably 
In absolute contrast with chat “likeness of sinful flesh” 
which He assumed, One is apt to wonder that if this be 


the meaning, it was not expressed more simply. But if 
the apostle had said ‘He was declared to be the Son of 
God according to the Holy Spirit,’ the reader would have 
thought he meant ‘the Holy Ghost ;’ and it seems to have 
been just to avoid this misapprehension that he used the 
rare expression, “the Spirit of holiness.” 5. By whom 
(as the ordained channel) we have received grace (the 
whole “grace that bringeth salvation’) and apestleship 
—for the publication of that “grace,” and the organiza- 
tion of as many as receive it into churches of visible dis- 
cipleship. (We prefer thus taking them as two distinct 
things, and not, with some good interpreters, as one— 
‘the grace of apostleship.’) for obedience to the faith 
(rather, ‘for the obedience of faith')—i. e., in order to 
men’s yielding themselves to the belief of God’s saving 
message, which is the highest of all obedience. for his 
name—that He might be glorified. 6. Among whom 
are ye also—i.c., along with others; for the apostle as- 
cribes nothing special to the Church of Rome (cf. 1 Corin- 
thians 14. 36), [BENGEL.] the called (see on ch, 8, 30) of 
Christ Jesus—i. e., either called ‘by Him’ (John 5, 25), or 
the called ‘belonging to Him ;’ ‘ Christ’s called ones.’ Per- 
haps this latter sense is best supported, but one hardly 
knows which to prefer. 7. beloved ef God—{Cf. Den- 
teronomy 33. 12; Colossians 3.12.) Grace...(see on Joan 
1, 4, p. 70, 24d column) amd peace—the peace which Christ 
made through the blood of His cross (Colossians 1, 20), and 
which reflects into the believing bosom the peace of God 
which passeth all understanding (Philippians 4.7). from 
God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ— Nothing 
speaks more decisively for the divinity of Christ than 
these juxtapositions of Christ with the eternal God, which 
run through the whole language of Scripture, and the deri- 
vation of purely Divine influences from Him also. The 
name of no man can be placed by the side of the Almighty, 
He only, in whom the Word of the Father who is Himself 
God became flesh, may be named beside Him; for men are 
commanded to honour Him even as they honour the 
Father, John 5, 23.2. [OLSHAUSEN.] 8. your faith is 
spoken of throughout the whole world—This was 
quite practicable through the frequent visitg paid to the 
capital from all the provinces; and the apostle, having 
an eye to the influence they would exercise upon others, 
as well as their own blessedness, gives thanks for such 
faith to “his God through Jesus Christ,’ as being the 
source, according to his theology of faith, as ofall grace 
in men. 9. For God... whom I serve (the word de- 
notes religious service) with my spirit (from my inmost 
soul) im the gospel of his Son (to which Paul’s whole 
religious life and official activity were consecrated) is 
my witness, that without ceasing I make mention 
of you always in my prayers—So for the Ephesians 
(Ephesians 1. 15, 15); so for the Philippians (Philippians 
1. 3,4); so for the Colossians (Colossians 1. 3,4); so for 
the Thessalonians (1 Thessalonians 1, 2,3). What cath- 
olic love, what all-absorbing spirituality, what impas- 
sioned devotion to the glory of Christ among men! 10. 
Making request, if by any means now at length I 
may have a prosperous journey by the will of God, 
to come to yeu—Though long anxious to visit the 
capital, he met with a number of providential hindrances 
(v. 13; ch, 15.22; and see on Acts 19.21; 23,11, 28.15); inso- 
much that near a quarter of a century elapsed, after his 
conversion, ere his desire was accomplished, and that 
only as ‘‘a prisoner of Jesus Christ.” Thus taught that 
his whole future was in the hands of God, he makes it his 
continual prayer that at length the obstacles to a happy 
and prosperous meeting might be removed. 11, 12. For 
I long to see you, that I may impart to you some spir= 
itual gift—not any supernatural gift, as the next clause 
shows, and ef. 1 Corinthians 1,7. to the end that ye may 
be established; That is, that I may be comforted to- 
gether with you by the mutual faith both of you and 
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me—' Not wishing to “lord it over their faith,” but rather 
to be a “helper of their joy,” the apostle corrects his 
former expressions: my desire is to instruct you and do 
you good, that is, for us to instruct and do one another 
good: in giving I shall also receive.’ (JowerT.] ‘Nor is 
he insincere in so speaking, for there is none so poor in 
the Church of Christ who may not impart to us something 
of value: it is only our malignity and pride that hinder 
us from gathering such fruit from every quarter.’ [GAL- 
VIN.] How ‘ widely different is the apostolic style from 
that of the court of Papal Rome!’?, [BENGEL.] 13. often- 
times I purposed to come unto you, but was let (hin- 
dered) hitherto—chiefly by his desire to go first to places 
where Christ was not known (ch. 15, 20-24). that Imight 
have some fruit (of my ministry) among you also, even 
as among other Gentiles—The GENTILE origin of ‘the 
Roman Church is here so explicitly stated, that those 
who conclude, merely from the Jewish strain of the argu- 
ment, that they must have been mostly Israelites, decide 
in opposition to the apostle himself. (But see Introduction 
to this Epistle.) 14,15. I am debtor both to the (culti- 
vated) Greeks and to the (rude) Barbarians. .. . So, as 
much as in me is, I am ready to preach the gospel to 
you that are at Rome also—He feels himself under an 
all-subduing obligation to carry the gospel to all classes 
of mankind, as adapted to and ordained equally for all (1 
Corinthians 9. 16), 16. For I am not ashamed of the 
gospel—(The words, “of Christ,’ which follow here, are 
wanting in the oldest and best MSS.) This language im- 
plies that it required some courage to bring to ‘the mis- 
tress of the world’ what ‘“‘to the Jews was a stumbling- 
block and to the Greeks foolishness.’ But its inherent 
glory, as God’s life-giving message to a dying world, so 
filled his soul, that, like his blessed Master, he “‘ despised 
the shame.” for IT IS THE POWER OF GOD UNTO SALVA- 
TION TO EVERY ONE THAT BELIEVETH—Here and in the 
next verse the apostle announces the great theme of his 
ensuing argument; SALVATION, the one overwhelming 
necessity of perishing men; this revealed IN THE GOSPEL 
MESSAGE; and that message so owned and honoured of God 
as to carry, in the proclamation of it, GoD’s OWN POWER 
TO SAVE EVERY SOUL THAT EMBRACES IT, Greek and Bar- 
barian, wise and unwise alike. 17. For therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed—that is (as the whole ar- 
gument of the Epistle shows), Gop’s JUSTIFYING RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS. from faith to faith—a difficult clause. Most 
interpreters (judging from the sense of such phrases 
elsewhere) take it to mean, ‘from one degree of faith to 
another.’ But this agrees ill with the apostle’s design, 
which has nothing to do with the progressive stages of 
faith, but solely with faith itself as the appointed way of 
receiving God’s “righteousness.’”’ We prefer, therefore, 
to understand it thus: ‘The righteousness of God is in 
the gospel message, revealed (to be) from (or ‘ by’) faith to 
(or ‘for’) faith,’ that is, ‘in order to be by faith received.’ 
(So substantially, MELVILLE, MEYER, STUART, BLOoM- 
FIELD, &c.) as it is written (Habakkuk 2. 4), The just 
shall live by faith—This golden maxim of the Old Testa- 
ment is thrice quoted in the New Testament—here; Ga- 
latians 3.11; Hebrews 10. 388—showing that the gospel way 
of ‘LIFE BY FAITH,’ so far from disturbing, only con- 
tinued and developed the ancient method—On the fore- 
going verses, nofe (1.) What manner of persons ought the 
ministers of Christ to be, according to the pattern here 
set up: absolutely subject and officially dedicated to the 
Lord Jesus; separated unto the gospel of God, which con- 
templates the subjugation of all nations to the faith of 
Christ; debtors to all classes, the refined and the rude, to 
bring the gospel to them all alike, all shame in the pres- 
ence of the one, as well as pride before the other, sinking 
before the glory which they feel to be in their message; 
yearning over all ‘aithful churches, not lording it over 
them, but rejoicing in their prosperity, and finding re- 
freshment and strength in their fellowship! (2.) The pecu- 
liar features of the gospel here brought prominently for- 
ward should be the devout study of all who preach it, and 
zuide the views and the taste of all who are privileged 
statedly to hear it: that it is ‘the gospel of God,’ as a 
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message from heaven, yet not absolutely new, but on the 
contrary, only the fulfilment of Old Testament promise, 
that not only is Christ the great theme of it, but Christ in 
the very nature of God as His own Son, and in the nature 
of men as partaker of their flesh—The Son of God now in 
resurrection-power and invested with authority to dis- 
pense all grace to men, and all gifts for the establishment 
and edification of the Church, Christ the righteousness 
provided of. God for the justification of all that believe 
in His name; and that in this glorious Gospel, when 
preached as such, there resides the very power of God to 
save Jew and Gentile alike who embrace it. (3.) While 
Christ is to be regarded as the ordained Channel of all 
grace from God to men (v. 8), let none imagine that His 
proper divinity is in any respect compromised by this 
arrangement, since He is here expressly associated with 
“God the Father,’ in prayer for ‘‘ grace and peace” (in- 
eluding all spiritual blessings) to rest upon this Church 
(v.7). (4.) While this Epistle teaches, in conformity with 
the teaching of our Lord Himself, that all salvation is 
suspended upon /aith, this is but half a truth, and will 
certainly minister to self-righteousness, if dissociated 
from another feature of the same truth, here explicitly 
taught, that this faith is God’s own gift—for which accord- 
ingly in the case of the Roman believers, he “thanks his 
God through Jesus Christ” (v. 8). (5.) Christian fellowship, 
as indeed all real fellowship, is a mutual benefit; and as 
it is not possible for the most eminent saints and ser- 
vants of Christ to impart any refreshment and profit to 
the meanest of their brethren without experiencing a 
rich return into their bosoms, so just in proportion to 
their humility and love will they feel their need of it and 
rejoice in it. 

18. WHY THIS DIVINELY-PROVIDED RIGHTEOUSNESS 
IS NEEDED BY ALL MEN. For the wrath of God (His 
holy displeasure and righteous vengeance against sin) is 
revealed from heaven—in the consciences of men, and 
attested by innumerable outward evidences of a moral 
government. against all ungodliness—i., e., their whole 
irreligiousness, or their living without any conscious refer- 
ence to God, and proper feelings towards Him, and un- 
righteousness of men—i. e., their whole deviations from 
moral rectitude in heart, speech, and behaviour. (So these 
terms must be distinguished when used together, though, 
when standing alone, either of them includes the other.) 

18-32. THIS WRATH OF GOD, REVEALED AGAINST 
ALL INIQUITY, OVERHANGS THE WHOLE HEATHEN 
WorLD. 18. who hold (rather, ‘hold down,’ ‘hinder,’ 
or ‘keep back’) the truth in unrighteousness — The 
apostle, though he began this verse with a comprehen- 
sive proposition regarding men in general, takes up in 
the end of it only one of the two great divisions of 
mankind, to whom he meant to apply it; thus gently 
sliding into his argument, But before enumerating their 
actual iniquities, he goes back to the origin of them all, 
their stifling the light which still remained to them, As 
darkness overspreads the mind, so impotence takes pos- 
session of the heart, when the ‘‘still small voice” of cone 
science is first disregarded, next thwarted, and then sys- 
tematically deadened. Thus ‘the truth” which God left 
with and in men, instead of having free scope and devel- 
oping itself, as it otherwise would, was obstructed (ef, 
Matthew 6. 22, 23; Ephesians 4, 17, 18). 19. Because that 
which may be (rather, ‘which is’) known of God is 
manifest in them; for God hath showed it unto them 
—The sense of this pregnant statement the apostle pro- 
ceeds to unfold in the next verse. 20. For the invisible 
things of him from (or ‘since’) the creation of the 
world are clearly seen (the mind brightly beholding 
what the eye cannot discern), being understeod by the 
things that are made—Thus, the outward creation is not 
the parent but the interpreter of our faith in God, That 
faith has its primary sources within our own breast 
(v.19); but it becomes an intelligible and articulate convie- 
tion only through what we observe around us (“by the 
things which are made,” v, 20). And thus are the inner 
and the outer revelation of God the complement of each 
other, making up between them one universal and im- 
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Movable conviction that God is. (With this striking 
apostolic statement agree the latest conclusions of the 
most profound speculative students of Theism.) even his 
eternal power and Godhead—both that there is an Eter- 
nal Power, and that this is not a mere blind force, or pan- 
theistic ‘spirit of nature,’ but the power of a living God- 
head, so that they are without excuse—all their degen- 
eracy being a voluntary departure from truth thus 
brightly revealed to the unsophisticated spirit. 21. Be- 
cause that, when they knew God (that is, while still 
retaining some real knowledge of Him, and ere they 
sank down into the state next to be described), they 
glorified him not as God, neither were thankful— 
neither yielded the adoration due to Himself, nor rendered 
the gratitude which His benefivence demanded—but be- 
came vain (cf. Jeremiah 2,5) in their imaginations— 
(thoughts, notions, speculations, regarding God: cf. Mat- 
thew 16.19; JFuuke 2,35; 1 Corinthians 8, 20, Greek)—and 
their foolish (‘senseless,’ ‘stupid’) heart(i, e., their whole 
inner man) was darkened—How instructively is the 
downward progress of the human soul here traced! 
22, 23. Professing themselves (‘ boasting,’ or ‘ pretend- 
ing to be’) wise, they became fools—' It is the invariable 
property of error in morals and religion, that men take 
eredit to themselves for it and extol itas wisdom, So the 
heathen,’ 1 Corinthians 1, 21. [THoLUCK.] and changed 
(or ‘exchanged’) the glory of the uncorruptible God 
imto (or ‘for’)an image ... like to corruptible man— 
The allusion here is doubtless to the Greek worship, and 
the apostle may have had in his eye those exquisite 
ehisellings of the human form which lay so profusely be- 
neath and around him as he stood on Mars’ Hill, and ‘ be- 
held their devotions.” (See on Acts 17. 29.) Butasif that 
had not been a deep enough degradation of the living 
God, there was found ‘a lower deep’ still. and to birds, 
and four-footed beasts, and to creeping things—refer- 
ring now tothe Egyptian and Oriental worship. In the 
face of these plain declarations of the descent of man’s re- 
ligious belief from loftier toever lowerand more debasing 
conceptions of the Supreme Being, there are expositors 
of this very Epistle (as REICHE and JOWETT), who, be- 
lieving neither in any fall from primeval innocence, nor 
in the noble traces of that innocence which lingered even 
after the fall, and were only by degrees obliterated by 
wilful violence to the dictates of conscience, maintain that 
man’s religious history has been all along a struggle to 
rise, from the lowest forms of nature-worship, suited to 
the childhood of our race, into that» which is more ra- 
tional and spiritual. 24. Wherefore God also (in right- 
eous retribution) gave them wp—This Divine abandon- 
ment of men is here strikingly traced in three successive 
stages, at each of'which the same word is used (v. 245 v. 26; 
and v. 28, where the word is rendered “gave over’’), ‘As 
they deserted God, God in turn deserted them; not giving 
them Divine (i. e., supernatural) laws, and suffering them 
to corrupt those which were human; not sending them 
prophets, and allowing the philosophers to run into ab- 
‘surdities. He let them do what they pleased, even what 
was in the last degree vile, that those who had not hon- 
oured God, might dishonour themsclves.’ [GRoTrvs.] 
25. Who changed the truth of God into a lie—(i, ¢,, 
the truth concerning God into idol falsehood), and wor- 
shipped and served the creature more than the Crea- 
tor—Professing merely to worship the Creator by means 
of the creature, they soon came to lose sight of the Crea- 
tor in the creature. How aggravated is the guilt of the 
Chureb of Rome, which, under the same flimsy pretext, 
does shamelessly what the heathen are here condemned 
for doing, and with light which the heathen never had! 
who is blessed for ever! Amen—By this doxology the 
apostle instinctively relieves the horror whieh the pen- 
ning of such things excited within his breast; an exam- 
ple to such as are called to expose Hike dishdénour done to 
the blessed God. 26, 27. For this cause God gave them 
up—See onv. 24. foreven their women—that sex whose 
priceless jewel and fairest ornament is modesty, and 
which, when that is once lost, not only becomes more 
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shameless than the other sex, but lives henceforth only 
to drag the other sex down to its level, did change, &c,— 
The practices here referred to, though too abundantly ate 
tested by classic authors, cannot be further illustrated, 
Without trenching on things which “ought not to be 
hamed among us as become the saints.’’ But observe 
how vice is here seen consuming and exhausting itself. 
When the passions, scourged by violent and continued 
indulgence in natural vices, became impotent to yield the 
craved enjoyment, resort was had to artificial stimulants 
by the practice of unnatural and monstrous vices. How 
early these were in full career, in the history of the world, 
the case of Sodom affectingly shows; and because of such 
abominations, centuries after that, the land of Canaan 
“spued out’ its old inhabitants. Long before this chap- 
ter was penned, the Lesbians and others throughout re- 
fined Greece had been luxuriating in such debasements; 
and as for the Romans, TACITUS, speaking of the emperor 
Tiberius, tells us that new words had then to be coined to 
express the newly-invented stimulants to jaded passion. 
No wonder that, thus sick and dying as was this poor 
humanity of ours under the highest earthly culture, 
its many-voiced cry for the balm in Gilead, and the 
Physician there, ‘‘Come over and help us,’’ pierced 
the hearts of the missionaries of the cross, and made 
them “not ashamed of the gospel of Christ!’ and re- 
ceiving in themselves that recompense of their error 
which was meet—alluding to the many physical and 
moral ways in which, under the righteous government 
of God, vice was made self-avenging. 28-31. gave them 
over (or ‘up’—see on v. 24)... to do those things which 
are not convenient—in the old sense of that word, i. e., 
‘not becoming,’ ‘indecorous,’ ‘shameful.’ haters of God 
—The word usually signifies ‘God-hated,’ which some 
here prefer, in the sense of ‘abhorred of the Lord;’ ex- 
pressing the detestableness of their character in His 
sight (ef. Proverbs 22, 14; Psalm 73, 20). But the active 
sense of the word, adopted in our version and by the 
majority of expositors, though rarer, agrees perhaps bet- 
ter with the context. 32. Who knowing (from the voice 
of conscience, ch, 2. 14, 15) the judgment of God (the stern 
law of Divine procedure), that they which commit 
such things are worthy of death—here used in its 
widest known sense, as the uttermost of Divine vengeance 
against sin: see Acts 28.4. not only do the same—which 
they might do under the pressure of temptation andin 
the heat of passion, but have pleasure in them that 
do them — deliberately set their seal to such actions 
by encouraging and applauding the doing of them in 
others. This is the climax of our apostle's charges against 
the heathen; and certainly, if the things are in them- 
selves as black as possible, this settled and unblushing 
satisfaction at the practice of them,apart from all the 
blinding effects of present passion, must be regarded as 
the darkest feature of human depravity.—On this sec- 
tion, note (1.) “The wrath of God” against sin has all the 
dread reality of a ‘revelation from heaven’ sounding in 
the consciences of men, in the self-inflicted miseries of 
the wicked, and in the vengeance which God’s moral 
government, sooner or later, takes upon all who outrage 
it; sothis “ wrath of God” is not confined to high-handed 
crimes, or the grosser manifestations of human depravity, 
but is “revealed” against all violations of Divine law of — 
whatever nature—‘ against all ungodliness”’ as well as 
“unrighteousness of men,” against all disregard of God 
in the conduct of life as well as against all deviations 
from moral rectitude; and therefore, since no child of 
Adam ean plead guiltless either of ‘‘ungodliness” or of 
“unrighteousness,” to a greater or less extent, it follows 
that every human being is involved in the awful sweep 
of ‘the wrath of God’’(v. 18), The apostle places this terri- 
ble truth in the forefront of his argument on justification 
by faith, that upon the basis of universal condemnation he 
might rear the edifice of a free, world-widesalvation; nor 
can the Gospel be scripturally preached or embraced, save 
as the good news of salvation to those that are all equally 
“lost.” (2.) We must not magnify the supernatural rey- 
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elation which God has been pleased to make of Himself, 
through Abraham's family to the human race, at the ex- 
pense of that elder, and, in itself, lustrous revelation 
which He has made to the whole family of man through 
the medium of their own nature and the creation around 
them. Without the latter, the former would have been 
impossible, and those who have not been favoured with 
the former will be without excuse, if they are deaf to the 
voice and blind to the glory of the latter (v.19, 20). (8.) 
Wilful resistance of light has a retributive tendency to 
blunt the morai perceptions and weaken the capacity to 
apprehend and approve of truth and goodness; and thus 
is the soul prepared to surrender itself, to an indefinite 
extent, to error and sin (v. 21, &c.). (4.) Pride of wisdom, 
as itis a convincing evidence of the want of it, soit makes 
the attainment of it impossible (v. 22; and cf. Matthew 11. 
25; 1 Corinthians 3. 18-20). (5.) As Idolatry, even in its 
most plausible forms, is the fruit of unworthy views of 
the Godhead, so its natural effect is to vitiate and debase 
still further the religious conceptions; nor is there any 
depth of degradation too low and too revolting for men’s 
ideas of the Godhead to sink to, if only their natural tem- 
perament and the circumstances they are placed in be fa- 
yvourable to their unrestrained development (v. 23, 25). 
The apostle had Greece and Egypt in his eye when he 
penned this description. But the whole Paganisms of 
the East at this day attest its accuracy, from the more 
elaborate idolatry of India and the simpler and more 
stupid idolatry of China down to the childish rudiments 
of nature-worship prevalent. among the savage tribes, 
Alas! Christendom itself furnishes a melancholy illus- 
tration of this truth; the constant use of material images 
in the Church of Rome and the materialistic and sen- 
suous character of its entire service (to say nothing of the 
less offensive but stupider service of the Greek Church), 
debasing the religious ideas of millions of nominal Chris- 
tians, and lowering the whole character and tone of 
Christianity as represented within their immense pale. 
(6.) Moral corruption invariably follows religious debase- 
ment, The grossness of Pagan idolatry is only equalled 
by the revolting character and frightful extent of the im- 
moralities which it fostered and consecrated (v. 24, 26, 27). 
And so strikingly is this to be seen in all its essential 
features in the Hast at this day, that (as HoDGE says) the 
missionaries have frequently been accused by the natives 
of having forged the whole of the latter part of this chap- 
ter, as they could not believe that so accurate a descrip- 
tion of themselves could have been written eighteén cen- 
turies ago. The kingdoms of Israel and Judah furnish a 
striking illustration of the inseparable connection be- 
tween religion and morals. Israel corrupted and de- 
based the worship of Jehovah, and the sins with which 
they were charged were mostly of the grosser kind—in- 
temperance and sensuality: Judah, remaining faithful to 
the pure worship, were for a long time charged mostly 
with formality and hypocrisy; and only as they fell into 
the idolatries of the heathen around them, did they sink 
into their vices. And may not alike distinction be ob- 
served between the two great divisions of Christendom, 
the Popish and the Protestant? To test this, we must 
not look to Popery, surrounded with, and more or less in- 
finenced by, the presence and power of Protestantism; nor 
* to Protestantism under every sort of disadvantage, inter- 
nal and external. But look at Romanism where it has 
unrestrained liberty to develop its true character, and see 
whether impurity does not there taint society to its core, 
pervading alike the highest and the lowest classes; and 
‘then look at Protestantism where it enjoys the same ad- 
yantages, and see whether it be net marked by a compar- 
atively high standard of social virtue. (7.) To take pleas- 
ure in what is sinful and vicious for its own sake, and 
knowing it to be such, is the last and lowest stage of hu- 
man recklessness (v, 82). But (8.) this knowledge can 
never be wholly extinguished in the breast of man, So 
long as reason remains to them, there is stilla small voice 
in the worst of men, protesting, in the name of the Power 
that implanted it, ‘that they which do such things are 
worthy of death ” (v, 32), 
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Ver, 1-29. THE JEW UNDER LIKE CONDEMNATION WITH ; 


‘THE GENTILE. From those without, the apostle now turns 


to those within the pale of revealed religion, the self-right- 
eous Jews, who looked down upon the uncovenanted 
heathen as beyond the pale of God’s mercies; within 
which they deemed themselves secure, however incon- 
sistent their life may be. Alas! what multitudes wrap 
themselves up in like fatal confidence,» who occupy the 
corresponding position in the Christian Church! 4. the 
goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance—i. ¢,, is de- 
signed and adapted to doso, 5. treasurest up unto thy= 
self wrath against (rather ‘in’) the day of wrath—i e¢., 
wrath to come on thee in the day of wrath. What an 
awful idea is here expressed—that the sinner himself is 
amassing, like hoarded treasure, an ever-accumulating 
stock of Divine wrath, to burst upon him in “‘the day of 
the revelation of the righteous judgment of God!’ And 
this is said not of the reckless, but of those who boasted 
of their purity of faith and life, 7-10. To them who, &c. 
—The substance of these verses is that the final judgment 
will turn upon character alone. by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, &c.—Cf. Luke 8.15: “That on the 
good ground are they, which in an honest and good heart, 
having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit 
with patience ;’’ denoting the enduring and progressive cha- 
racter of the new life. But unto them that are conten- 
tious, and do not obey the truth, &c.—referring to such 
keen and determined resistance to the Gospel as him- 
self had too painfully witnessed on the part of his own 
countrymen. See Acts 13. 44-46; 17. 5,13; 18. 6,12; and ef, 1 
Thessalonians 2. 15, 16. indignation and wrath—in the 
bosom of a sin-avenging God. tribulation and anguish 
—the effect of these in the sinner himself. to the Jew 
first—tirst in perdition if unfaithful; but if obedient to 
the truth, first in salvation (v.10). 11,12. For as many 
as have sinned—not ‘as many as have sinned at all,’ but, 
‘as Many as are found in sin’ at the judgment of the great 
day (as the whole context shows). without law—i. e., 
without the advantage of a positive Revelation. shall 
also perish without law—exempt from the charge of 
rejecting or disregarding it. amd as many as have sinned 
in the law —within the pale of a positive, written Reve- 
lation. shall be judged by the law—tried and con- 
demned by the higher standard of that written Revela- 
tion, 13-15. For not the hearers, &c.—gq. d., As touching 
the Jews, in whose ears the written law is continually 
resounding, the condemnation of as many of them as are 
found sinners at the last involves no difficulty; but even 
as respects the heathen, who are strangers to the law in 
its positive and written form—since they show how deeply 
it is engraven on their moral nature, which witnesses 
within them for righteousness and against iniquity, ac- 
cusing or condemning them according as they violate or 
obey its stern dictates—their condemnation also for all 
the sin in which they live and die will carry its dreadiul 
echo in their own breasts, their thoughts the mean~ 
while accusing or else excusing—i, e., perhaps by turns 
doing both. 16. In the day, &c.—Here the unfinished 
statement of v, 12 is resumed and closed. shall judge the 
secrets of memn—here specially referring to the un- 
fathomed depths of hypocrisy in the self-righteous whom 
the apostle had to deal with. (See Ecclesiastes 12.14; 1 
Corinthians 4.5.) according to my gospel—to my teach- 
ing as a preacher of the Gospel. 17-24. Behold— But if’ 
is, beyond doubt, the true reading here. (It differs but in 
a single letter from the received reading, and the sense is 
the same.) approvest the things that are excellent— 
Margin, ‘triest the things that differ.’ Both senses are 
good, and indeed the former is but the result of the latter 
action. See on Philippians 1. 10, hast the form og 
knowledge and of the truth in the law—not being left, 
as the heathen are, to vague conjecture on Divine things, 
but favoured with definite and precise information from 
heaven, thou that abhorrest idols (as the Jews did ever 
after their captivity, though bent’‘on them before)—dest 
thou commit sacrilege j—not, as some excellent inter- 
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preters, ‘dost thou rob idol-temples?’ but more generally, 
as we take it, ‘dost thou profane holy things?’ (as in Mat- 
thew 21, 12, 13, and in other ways). as it is written—(See 
Marginal reference.) 25-29. For circumcision—i. e., One's 
being within the covenant of which circumcision was the 
outward sign and seal. verily profiteth, if thou keep 
the law—if the inward reality correspond to the outward 
sign, but if, &c.—g. d., ‘Otherwise, thou art no better 
than the uncircumcised heathen,’ Therefore if the un- 
circumcision keep the... law, &c,.—Two mistaken 
interpretations, we think, are given of these words: First, 
that the case here supposed is an impossible one, and put 
merely for illustration [HALDANE, CHALMERS, HODGE); 
second, that it is the case of the heathen who may and do 
please God when they act, as has been and is done, up to 
the light of nature [GRoriUS, OLSHAUSEN, &c.]. The first 
interpretation is, in our judgment, unnatural; the second, 
opposed to the apostle’s own teaching, But the case here 
put is, we think, such as that of Cornelius (Acts 10.), who, 
though outside the external pale of God’s covenant, yet 
having come to the knowledge of the truths contained in 
it, do manifest the grace of the covenant without the seal 
of it,and exemplify the character and walk of Abraham’s 
children, though not called by the name of Abraham. 
Thus, this is but another way of announcing that God 
was about to show the insufficiency of the mere badge of 
the Abrahamic covenant, by calling from among the Gen- 
tiles a seed of Abraham that had never received the seal 
of circumcision (See on Galatians 5. 6); and this interpre- 
tation is confirmed by all that follows. he is nota Jew 
which is one outwardly, &c.—in other words, the name 
of “Jew” and the rite of "‘circumcision” were designed 
but as outward symbols of a separation from the irrelig- 
ious and ungodly world unto holy devotedness in heart 
and life to the God of salvation. Where this is realized, 
the signs are full of significance; but where it is not, they 
are worse than useless. JVote, (1.) It isasad mark of de- 
*pravity when all that is designed and fitted to melt only 
hardens the heart (v. 4, and cf. 2 Peter 3. 9; Ecclesiastes 8, 
11). (2.) Amidst all the inequalities of religious opportu- 
nity measured out to men, and the mysterious bearing of 
this upon their character and destiny for eternity, the 
same great principles of judgment, in a form suited to 
their respective discipline, will be applied to all, and 
perfect equity will be seen to reign throughout every 
stage of the Divine administration (v, 11-16). (3.) ‘The 
law written on the heart” (v, 14, 15)—or the Ethics of Nat- 
ural Theology—may be said to be the one deep foundation 
on which all revealed religion reposes; and see on ch, 1, 
19, 20, where we have what we may call its other founda- 
tion—the Physics and Metaphysics of Natural Theology. 
The testimony of these two passages is to the theologian 
invaluable, while in the breast of every teachable Chris- 
tian if wakens such deep echoes as are inexpressibly 
solemn and precious. (4.) High religious professions are 
a fearful aggravation of the inconsistencies of such as 
make them (v. 17-24), See 2 Samuel 12. 14. (6,) As no ex- 
ternal privileges, or badge of discipleship, will shield the 
unholy from the wrath of God,so neither will the want 
of them shut out from the kingdom of heaven such as 
haye experienced without them that change of heart 
which the seals of God’s covenant were designed to mark, 
In the sight of the great Searcher of hearts, the Judge of 
quick and dead, the renovation of the character in heart 
and life is all in all, In view of this, have not all bap- 
tized, sacramented disciples of the Lord Jesus, who “ pro- 
fess that they know God, but in works deny Him,”’ need 
to tremble—who, under the guise of friends, are “ the ene- 
nuies of the cross of Christ?” 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-8. JEWISH OBJECTIONS ANSWERED, 1, 2. What 
advantage then hath the Jew !—4. d., ‘If the final judg- 
ment will turn solely on the state of the heart, and this 
may be as good in the Gentile without as in the Jew within 
the sacred enclosure of God’s covenant, what better are 
we Jews for all our advantages? Answer; Much every 
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abhorrence of it. 


The Jews’ Prerogative, which they have not Lost. 


ways chiefly, because (rather, ‘first, that’) umto them 
were committed the oracles of God—This remarkable 
expression, denoting ‘ Divine communications’ in general, 
is transferred to the Scriptures. to express their oracular, 
Divine, authoritative character, 3,4. For what if some 
did not believe t—It is the unbelief of the great body of 
the nation which the apostle points at; but as it sufficed 
for his argument to put the supposition thus gently, he 
uses this word ‘‘some” to soften prejudice. shall their 
unbelief make the faith (or, faithfulness) of God of none 
effect —‘ nullify,’ ‘invalidate’ it, God forbid—lit., ‘Let it 
not be,’ g. d., ‘Away with such a thought’—a favourite ex- 
pression of our apostle, when he would not only repudiate 
@ supposed consequence of his doctrine, but express his 
‘The Scriptures do not authorize such 
a use of God’s name as must have been common among 
the English translators of the Bible,’ [HopG@E.] yea, let 
God be (held) true, and every man a liar—i. e., even 
though it should follow from this that every man is a 
liar. when thou art judged—so in Psalm 5l. 4, accord- 
ing to the LXX.; but in the Hebrew and in our ver- 
sion, ‘when thou judgest.’ The general sentiment, 
however, is the same in both—that we are to vindicate 
the righteousness of God, at whatever expense to our- 
selves, 5, 6. But if, &c.—Another objection: qg. d., ‘It 
would appear, then, that the more faithless we are, so 
much the more illustrious will the tidelity of God appear; 
and in that case, for Him to take vengeance on us for our 
unfaithfulness would be (to speak as men profanely do) 
unrighteousness in God,’ Answer; God forbid ; for then 
how shall God judge the world t—4. d., ‘Far from us be 
such a thought; for that would strike down all future 
judgment,’ 7, 8. For if the truth of God, &c.—A further 
illustration of the same sentiment: qg. d., ‘Such reasoning 
amounts to this—which indeed we who preach salvation 
by free grace are slanderously accused of teaching—that 
the more evil we do, the more glory will redound to God; 
adamnable principle.’ (Thus the apostle, instead of re- 
futing this principle, thinks it enough to hold it up to ex- 
ecration, as one that shocks the moral sense.)—On this 
brief section, ote (1.) Mark the place here assigned to the 
Scriptures, In answer to the question, “ What advantage 
hath the Jew? or, What profit is there of circumcision?” ~ 
those holding Romish views would undoubtedly have 
laid the stress upon the priesthood, as the glory of the Jew- 
ish economy. But in the apostle’s esteem, ‘‘the oracles 
of God” were the jewel of the ancient Church (v.1, 2). (2.) 
God’s eternal purposes and man’s free agency, as also the 
doctrine of salvation by grace and the unchanging obli- 
gations of God’s law, have ever been subjected to the 
charge of inconsistency by those who will bow to no 
truth which theirown reason cannot fathom, Butamidst 
all the clouds and darkness which in this present state 
envelop the Divine administration and many of the 
truths of the Bible, such broad and deep principles as are 
here laid down, and which shine in their own lustre, will 
be found the sheet-anchor of our faith. ‘‘Let God be 
true, and every man a liar;”’ and as many advocates of 
salvation by grace as say, ‘‘ Let us do evil that good may 
come,” ‘their damnation is just.”’ 

9-20, THAT THE JEW ISSHUT UP UNDER LIKE CONDEMN- 
ATION WITH THE GENTILE IS PROVED BY HIS OWN SCRIP- 
TURE, 9, are we better than they ? (‘do we excel them ?’) 
No, in no wise—Better off the Jews certainly were, for 
having the oracles of God to teach them better; but as 
they were no better, that only aggravated their guilt, 10- 
12. As itis written, &c,—(Psalm 14, 1-3; 53.1-3.) These 
statements of the Psalmist were indeed suggested by par- 
ticular manifestations of human depravity occurring 
under his own eye; but as this only showed what man, 
when unrestrained, is in his present condition, they were 
quite pertinent to the apostle’s purpose, 13-18. Their, 
&e,—From generals, the apostle here comes to particulars, 
culling from different parts of Scripture passages which 
speak of depravity as it affects the different members of the 
body ; as if to show more affectingly how “from the sole 
of the foot even to the head there is no soundness” in us, 
Their THROAT is an open sepulchre—(Psalm 5,9); g. @, 
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“What proceeds out of their heart, and finds vent in 
speech and action through the throat, is like the pestilen- 
tial breath of an open grave.’ with their TONGUES they 
have used deceit—(Psalm 5.9): g.d., ‘That tongue which 
is man’s glory (Psalm 16.9; 57.8) is prostituted to the pur- 
poses of deception.’ the poison of asps is under their 
Lrps—(Psalm 140. 8): g. d., ‘Those lips which should “drop 
as an honey-comb,” and “feed many,” and ‘‘ give thanks 
unto His name” (Canticles 4.11; Proverbs 10,21; Hebrews 
18. 15), are employed to secrete and to dart deadly poison.’ 
Whose moutn, &¢e.—(Psalm 10.7): g.d., ‘That mouth which 
should be ‘‘most sweet” (Canticles 5. 16), being ‘*set on fire 
of hell” (James 3. 6), is filled with burning wrath against 
those whom it should only bless.’ Their FEET are swift 
to shed blood—(Proverbs 1.16; Isaiah 59.7): gq. d., ‘Those 
feet, which should ‘‘run the way of God’s command- 
ments” (Psaim 119.32), are employed to conduct men to 
deeds of darkest crime.’ Destruction and misery are 
in their ways; and the way of peace have they not 
known—This is a supplementary statement about men’s 
ways, suggested by what had been said about the “feet,” 
and expresses the mischief and misery which men scatter 
in their path, instead of that peace which, as strangers to 
it themselves, they cannot diffuse. There is no fear of 
God before their EYES—(Psalm 36,1): qg. d., ‘Did the eyes 
but ‘‘see Him who is invisible’ (Hebrews 11. 27), a rever- 
ential awe of Him with whom we have to do would chas- 
ten every joy and lift the soul out of its deepest depres- 
sions; but to all this the natural man is a stranger.’ How 
graphic is this picture of human depravity, finding its 
way through each several organ of the body into the life: 
but how small a part of the “desperate wickedness”’ that 
is within (Jeremiah 17, 9) ““proceedeth out of the heart of 
man!” (Mark 7. 21-23; Psalm 19.12.) Now we know 
that what the law (i. e., the Scriptures, considered as a 
law of duty) saith, it saith to them that are under the 
law—of course, therefore, to the Jews, thatevery mouth 
(opened in self-justification) may be stopped, and all the 
world may become (i. ¢., be seen to be, and own itself) 
guilty (and so condemned) before God. 20. Therefore 
by the deeds of (obedience to) the law there shall no 
_ flesh be justified—i. e., be held and treated as righteous; 
asis plain from the whole scope and strain of the argu- 
ment, in his sight—at His bar (Psalm 143.2). for by the 
law is the knowledge of sin—See on ch. 4.15; 7.7; 1John 
8. 4).—Note: How broad and deep doeg the apostle in this 
section lay the foundations of his great doctrine of Justi- 
fication by free grace—in the disorder of man‘s whole na- 
ture, the consequent universality of human guilt, the 
condenination, by reason of the breach of Divine law, of 
the whole world, and the impossibility of justification 
before God by obedience to that violated law! Only when 
these humiliating conclusions are accepted and felt, are 
we in a condition to appreciate and embrace the grace of 
the Gospel, next to be opened up. 

21-26. GOD'S JUSTIFYING RIGHTEOUSNESS, THROUGH 
FAITH (N JESUS CHRIST, ALIKE ADAPTED TO OUR NECES- 
SITIES AND WORTHY OF HIMSELF, 21-23. But now the 
rightcousness of God (see on ch. 1, 17) without the law 
—i. e., a righteousness to which our obedience to the law 
contributes nothing whatever (v. 28; Galatians 2,16). is 
manifested, being witnessed (attested) by the Law and 
the Prophets—the Old Testament Scriptures. Thus this 
justifying righteousness, though new, as only now fully 
disclosed, is an old righteousness, predicted and fore- 
shadowed in the Old Testament. by faith of (i.e., in) 
Jesus Christ unto all and upon all them that believe 
—i.e., perhaps, brought nigh ‘“‘unto all” men the Gospel, 
and actually ‘upon all” believing men, as theirs in pos- 
session (LUTHER, &c.]; but most interpreters understand 
both statements of believers as only a more emphatic 
way of saying that all believers, without distinction or 
exception, are put in possession of this gratuitous justi- 
fication, purely by faith in Christ Jesus, for there is no 
difference; for all have sinned—Though men differ 
greatly in the nature and extent of theirsinfulness, there is 
ebsolutely no difference between the best and the worst 
of men, in the fact that “all have sinned,” and so under- 
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but ali Justified by Fuith only. 
o ; 
lie the wrath of God. and come short of the glory (or 
‘ praise’) of God—i, ¢., ‘have failed to earn his approba- 
tion’ (ef. John 12.43, Greek). So the best interpreters. 24. 
justified freely (without anything done on our part tode- 
serve it) by his grace (His free love) through the redemp= 
tion that isin Christ Jesus—a most important clause; 
teaching us that though justification is quite gratuitous, it 
is not a mere fiat of the Divine will, but based on a “Re- 
demption,’’ i. e., ‘the payment of a Ransom,’ in Christ’s 
death. That this is the sense of the word ‘redemption,’ 
when applied to Christ's deatlv, will appear clear to any 
impartial student of the passages where 1 occurs. 25, 26. 
Whom God hath set forth [to be] a propitiation (or 
‘propitiatory sacrifice’) through faith in his blood— 
Some of the best interpreters, observing that “faith 
upon” is the usual phrase in Greek, not ‘faith in” Christ, 
would place a comma after “faith,” and understand the 
words as if written thus: “‘to be a propitiation, in his 
blood, through faith.” But ‘faith in Christ” is used in 
Galatians 3. 26 and Ephesians 1.15; and ‘faith in His 
blood” is the natural and appropriate meaning here, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission—rather, 
*pretermission’ or ‘passing by’—of sims (‘the sins’) that 
are past—not the sins committed by the believer before 
he embraces Christ, but the sins committed under the 
old economy, before Christ came to “ put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself.’ through the forbearance of God 
—God not remitting but only forbearing to punish them, or 
passing them by, until an adequate atonement for them 
should be made. In thus not imputing them, God was 
righteous, but He was not seen to be so; there was no 
“manifestation of His righteousness” in doing so under 
the ancient economy. But now that God can “set forth” 
Christ as a “propitiation for sin through faith in His 
blood,” the righteousness of His procedure in passing by 
the sins of believers before, and in now remitting them, 
is ‘‘ manifested,” declared, brought fully out to the view 
of the whole world. (Our translators have unfortunately 
missed this glorious truth, taking “the sins that are 
past”? to mean the past sins of believers—committed be- 
fore faith—and rendering, by the word “remission,” what 
means only a ‘passing by;’ thus making it appear that 
“remission of sins” is “through the forbearance of God,” 
which it certainly is not.) To declare at this time (now 
for the first time, under the Gospel) his righteousness: 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth in Jesus—Glorious paradox! ‘Just in punish- 
ing,’ and ‘merciful in pardoning,’ men can understand; 
but ‘just in justifying the guilty,’ startles them. But the 
propitiation through faith in Christ’s blood resolves the 
paradox and harmonizes the discordant elements, For 
in that ‘‘God hath made Him to be sin for us who knew 
no sin,” justice has full satisfaction; and in that “we are 
made the righteousness of God in Him,” mercy has ber 
heart’s delight !—Vote (1.) One way of a sinner’s justifi- 
cation is taught-in the Old Testament and in the New 
alike: only more dimly during the twilight of Revela- 
tion; in unclouded light under its perfect day (v. 21), (2.) - 
As there is no difference in the need, so is there none in 
the liberty to appropriate the provided salvation. The 
best need to be saved by faith in Jesus Christ; and the 
worst only need that, On this common ground all saved 
sinners meet here, and will stand for ever (v. 22-24), (3.) 
It is on the atoning blood of Christ, as the one propiti- 
atory sacrifice which God hath set forth to the eye of the 
guilty, that the faith of the convinced and trembling 
sinner fastens for deliverance from wrath. Though he 
knows that he is “justified freely, by God’s grace,” it is 
only because it is “through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus” that he is able to find peace and rest even 
in this (v. 25). (4.) The strictly accurate view of believers 
under the Old Testament is not that of a company of 
pardoned men, but of men whose sins, put up with and 
passed by in the mean time, awaited a future expiation in 
the fulness of time (v. 25, 26; see on Luke 9, 31; and on He- 
brews 9. 15; and 11. 39, 40), 
27-31. INFERENCES FROM THE FOREGOING DOCTRINES, 
AND AN OBJECTION ANSWERED. Inference first: Roast- 





The Law is not Abolished. 

ing is excluded by this, and no other way of justification, 27, 
‘28. Where is boasting then? ... excluded. By what 
law? (on what principle or scheme?) of workst Nay; 
but by the law of faith. Therefore we conclude, &c, 
—It is the unavoidable tendency of dependence upon our 
own works, less or more, for acceptance with God, to be- 
get a spiritof “boasting.” But that God should encourage 
such a spirit in sinners, by any procedure of His, is in- 
eredible. This therefore stamps falsehood upon every form 
of ‘justification by works,’ whereas the doctrine that 


“ Our faith receives a righteousness 
That makes the sinner just,” 


manifestly and entirely excludes “boasting;” and this 
is the best evidence of its truth. Inference second: This 
and no other way of salvation is adapted alike to Jew and 
Gentile. Is he the God of the Jews only? &c.—The way 
of salvation must be one equally suited to the whole 
family of fallen man: but the doctrine of justification by 
faith is the only one that lays the basis of a Universal 
Religion; this therefore is another mark of its truth. [it 
is] one God who shall justify (q. d., ‘has unchangeably 


_fixed that he shall justify’) the circumcision by (‘of’) 


faith, and the uncircumcision through faith—proba- 
bly this is but a varied statement of the same truth for 
greater emphasis (see on v, 22); though BENGEL thinks 
that the justification of the Jews, as the born heirs of the 
promise, may be here purposely said to be ‘of faith,” 
while that of the Gentiles, previously “‘strangers to the 
covenants of promise,’ may be said to be “through faith,” 
as thus admitted into a new family. Objection: Do we 
then make void the law through faith ?—q. d., ‘Does 
this doctrine of justification by faith, then, dissolve the 
obligation of the law? If so,it cannot be of God. But 
away with such a thought, for it does just the reverse.’ 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law—lIt will be ob- 
served here, that, important as was this objection, and 
opening up as it did so noble a field for the illustration 
of the peculiar glory of the Gospel, the apostle does no 
more here than indignantly repel it, intending at a sub- 
sequent stage of his argument (ch.-6.) to resume and dis- 
cuss it at length.—WVole (1.) It is a fundamental requisite 
of all true religion that it tend to humble the sinner and 
exalt God; and every system which breeds self-right- 
eousness, or cherishes boasting, bears falsehood on its 
face (v. 27, 28). (2.) The fitness of the Gospel to be a uni- 
versal religion, beneath which the guilty of every name 
and degree are invited and warranted to take shelter and 
repose, is a glorious evidence of its truth (v, 29, 30). (3.) 
The glory of God’s law, in its eternal and immutable obli- 
gations, is then only fully apprehénded by the sinner, 
and then only is it enthroned in the depths of his soul, 
when, believing that ‘‘He was made sin for him who 
knew no sin,” he sees himself “made the righteousness 
of God in Him.” Thus do we not make void the law 
through faith: yea, we establish the law. (4.) This chap- 
ter, and particularly the latter part of if, ‘is the proper 
seat of the Pauline doctrine of Justification, and the 
grand proof-passage of the Protestant doctrine of the 
Imputation of Christ’s righteousness and of Justification 
not on account of, but through faith alone,’ [PHILIPPT.] 
To make good this doctrine, and reseat it in the faith and 
affection of the Church, was worth all the bloody strug- 


gles that it cost our fathers, and it will be the wisdom , 


and safety, the life and vigour of the churches, to “stand 
fast in this liberty wherewith Christ hath made them 
free, and not be again entangled’’—in the very least de- 
gree—“ with the yoke of bondage.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-25. THE FOREGOING DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- 
TION BY FAITH ILLUSTRATED FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
First: Abraham was justified by faith. 1-3. What shall 
we say then that Abraham, our father as pertaining 
to the flesh, hath found ?—i, ec. (as the order in the origi- 
nal shows), ‘hath found, as pertaining to (‘according to,’ 
or ‘through’) the flesh ;’ meaning, ‘by all his natural ef- 
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forts or legal obedience.’ For if Abraham were justified 
by works, he hath whereof to glory; but not before 
Goad—q. d., ‘If works were the ground of Abraham's jus- 
tification, he would have matter for boasting; but as it is 
perfectly certain that he hath none in the sight of God, it 
follows that Abraham could not have been justified by 
works.’ And to this agree the words of Scripture. For 
what saith the Scripture? Abraham believed God, 
and it (his faith) was counted to him for righteousness 
—(Genesis 15, 6.) Romish expositors and Arminian Prot- 
estants make this to mean that God accepted Abraham’s 
act of believing as a substitute for complete obedience. 
But this is at variance with the whole spirit and letter of 
the apostle’s teaching. Throughout this whole argument, 
faith is set in direct opposition to works, in the matter of 
justification—and even in the next two verses. The 
meaning, therefore, cannot possibly be that the mere act 
of believing—which is as much a work as any other piece 
of commanded duty (John 6,29; 1 John 3, 23)—was counted 
to Abraham for all obedience. The meaning plainly is, 
that Abraham believed in the promises which embraced 
Christ (Genesis 12. 3; 15.5, &e.), as we believe in Christ 
Himself; and in both cases, faith is merely the instru- 
ment that puts usin possession of the blessing gratui- 
tously bestowed. 4, 5. Now to him that worketh (as 
a servant for wages) is the reward not reckoned of 
grace (as a matter of favour), but of debt—as a matter 
of right. But to him that worketh not (who, despair- 
ing of acceptance with God by *“* working” for it the work 
of obedience, does not attempt it), but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly—casfs himself upon the 
mercy of Him that justifieth those who deserve only | 
condemnation, his faith, &c.—See on v. 3. Second: 
David sings of the same justification, 6-8. David also de= 
scribeth (‘speaketh,’ ‘pronounceth’) the blessedness of 
the man unto whom the Lord imputeth righteous= 
mess without works—whom, though void of all good 
works, He, nevertheless, regards and treats as righteous, 
(Saying], Blessed, &c.—(Psalm 82. 1, 2.) David here sings 
in express terms only of “ transgression forgiven, sin coy- 
ered, iniquity not imputed;” but as the negative blessing 
necessarily includes the positive, the passage is strictly 
in point. 9-12. Cometh this blessedmess then, &c.--g. d., 
‘Say not, All this is spoken of the circumcised, and is 
therefore no evidence of God’s general way of justifying 
men; for Abraham’s justification took place long before 
he was circumcised, and so could have no dependence 
upon that rite: nay, “the sign of circumcision” was 
given to Abraham as “a seal” (or token) of the (justify- 
ing) righteousness which he had before he was circum- 
cised; in order that he might stand forth to every age as 
the parent believer—the model man of justification by faith 
—after whose type, as the first public example of it, all 
were to be moulded, whether Jew or Gentile, who should 
thereafter believe to life everlasting.’ 13-15. For the 
promise, &c.—This is merely an enlargement of the fore- 
going reasoning, applying to the law what had just been 
said of cirewmcision, that he should be the heir of the 
world—or, that “all the families of the earth should be 
blessed in him,” was not to Abraham and his seed 
through the law (in virtue of obedience to the law), but 
through the righteousness of faith—in virtue of his 
simple faith in the Divine promises, For if they which 
are of the law be heirs—If the blessing is to be earned 
by obedience tothe law, faith is made void—the whole 
Divine method is subverted, Because the law worketh 
wrath—has nothing to give to those who break it but 
condemnation and vengeance, for where there is no 
law there is no transgression—It is just the law that 
makes transgression, in the case of those who break it; 
nor can the one exist without the other, 16,17. There= 
fore, &ec.—A general summary: gq.d., ‘Thus justification 
is by faith, in order that its purely gracious character may 
be seen, and that all who follow in the steps of Abraham’s 
faith—whether of his natural seed or no—may be assured 
of the like justification with the parent-believer.’ As it 
is written, &c.—(Genesis 17. 5.) This is quoted to justify 
his calling Abraham the “father of us all,” and is to 
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be viewed us a parenthesis. before (i. e., ‘in the reckon- 
ing of’) him whom he helieved—g, d., ‘Thus Abraham, 
in the reckoning of Him whom he believed, is the father 
of us all, in order that all may be assured, that doing as 
he did, they shall be treated as he was.’ [even] God, that 
quickeneth the dead—The nature and greatness of that 
faith of Abraham which we are to copy is here strikingly 
described. What he was required to believe being above 
nature, his faith had to fasten upon God’s power to sur- 
mount physical incapacity, and call into being what did 
not then exist. But God having made the promise, 
Abraham believed Him in spite of those obstacles, This 
is still further illustrated in what follows. 18-22. Who 
against hope—when no ground for hope appeared, be- 
lieved in hope—i. e., cherished the believing expecta- 
tion. that he might become the father of many 
mations, according to that which was spoken, so 
(i.e., Such “tas the stars of heaven,’’ Genesis 15, 5) shall 
thy seed be... he considered not, &c.—paid noatten- 
tion to those physical obstacles, both in himself and in 
Sarah, which might seem to render the fulfilment hope- 
less. He staggered (hesitated) not... but was strong 
in faith, giving glory to God—as able to make good 
His own word in spite of all obstacles, And being fully 
persuaded, &c.—i. e., the glory which Abraham’s faith 
gave to God consisted in this, that, firm in the persuasion 
af God’s ability to fulfil his promise, no difficulties 
shook him. And therefore it was imputed, &c.—dq. d., 
‘Let all then take notice that this was not because of 
anything meritorious in Abraham, but merely because 
he so believed,’ 23-25, Now, &c.—Here is the application 
of this whole argument about Abraham: ‘These things 
were not recorded as mere historical facts, but as illus- 
trations for all time of God's method of justification by 
faith. to whom it shall be imputed, if we believe in 
Him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead— 
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in Him that hath done this, even as. Abraham believed . 


that God would raise up a seed in whom all nations should 
be blesseds Who was delivered for (‘on account of’) 
our offences—i., e., in order to expiate them by His blood, 
and raised again for (‘on account of,’ i. e., in order to) 
our justification—As His resurrection was the Divine 
assurance that He had ‘put away sin by the sacrifice of 
Himself,” and the crowning of His whole work, our jus- 
tification is fitly connected with that glorious act. ote, 
(1.) The doctrine of justification by works, as it generates 
self-exaltation, is contrary to the first principles of all 
true religion (v,.2; and see on ch, 3. 21-26, note 1). (2.) The 
way of a sinner’s justification has been the same in all 
time, and the testimony of the Old Testament on this 
subject is one with that of the New (v. 3, &c.; and see on 
ch, 8. 27-81, note 1). (3.) Faith and works, in the matter of 
justification, are opposite and irreconcilable, even as 
grace and debt (v. 4,5; and see on ch, Ll. 6). If God “jus- 
tifles the ungodly,” works cannot be, in any sense or to 
any degree, the ground of justification. For the same 
reason, the first requisite, in order to justification, must 
be (under the conviction that weare “ ungodly’’) todespair 
of it by works; and the next, to “believe in Him that 
justifieth the ungodly’’—that hath a justifying righteous- 
ness to bestow, and is ready to bestow it upon those who 
deserve none, and to embrace it accordingly. (4.) The 
sacraments of the Church were never intended, and are 
not adapted, to confer grace, or the blessings of salvation, 
upon men, Their proper use is to set a Divine seal 
upon @ state already existing, and so, they presuppose, and 
do not create it (v. 8-12). As circumcision merely “sealed” 
Abraham's already existing acceptance with God, so 
with the sacraments of the New Testament. (5,) As 
Abraham is “the heir of the world,” all nations being 
blessed in him, through his Seed Christ Jesus, and Justi- 
fied solely according to the pattern of his faith, so the 
transmission of the true religion and all the salvation 
which the world will ever experience shall yet be traced 
back with wonder, gratitude, and joy, to that morning 
dawn when “‘the God of glory appeared unto our father 
Abraham, when he was in Mesopotamia, before he dwelt 
in Charran,” Acts 7, 2 (v, 13), (6,) Nothing gives more 
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glory to God than simple faith in His word, especi 
when all things seem to render the fulfilment of it hop 
less (v. 18-21). (7.) All the Scripture examples of faith 
were recorded on purpose to beget and encourage the like 
faith in every succeeding age (v. 23, 24; and ef, ch, 15, 4). 
(8.) Justijication, in this argument, cannot be taken—as 
Romanists and other errorists insist—to mean a change 
upon men’s character ; for besides that this is to confound 
it with Sanctification, which has its appropriate place in 
this Epistle, the whole argument of the present chapler— 
and nearly all its more important clauses, expressions, 
and words—would in that case be unsuitable, and fitted 
only to mislead. Beyond all doubt it means exclusively 
a change upon men's state or relation to God; or, in scien- 
tific language, it is an objective, not a subjective change—a 
change from guilt and condemnation to acquittal and aec- 
ceptance, And the best evidence that this is the key to 
the whole argument is, that it opens all the wards of the 
many-chambered lock with which the apostie has en- 
riched us in this Epistle. ; 


CHAPTER 'V. 


Ver. l-ll. THE BLESSED EFFECTS OF JUSTIFICATION BY 
FAITH. The proof of this doctrine being now concluded, 
the apostle comes here to treat of its fruits, reserving the 
full consideration of this topic to another stage of the ar- 
gument(ch,8). 1. Therefore being (‘having been’) jus- 
tified by faith, we have peace with God, &c.—If we are 
to be guided by MS. authority, the true reading here, 
beyond doubt, is, ‘Let us have peace;’ a reading, how- 
ever, which most reject, because they think it unnatural 
to exhort men to have what it belongs to God to give, and 
because the apostle is not here giving exhortatious, but 
stating matters of fact. But as it seems hazardous, to set 
aside the decisive testimony of MSS., as to what the 
apostle did write, in favour of what we merely think he 
ought to have written, let us pause and ask—If it be the 
privilege of the justified to “have peace with God,” why 
might not the apostle begin his enumeration of the fruits 
of justification by calling on believers to ‘realize’ this 
peace as belonged to them, or cherish the joyful con- 
sciousness of it as their own? And if this is what he has 
done, it would not be necessary to continue in the same 
style, and the other fruits of justification might be set 
down simply as matters of fact. This “ peace” is frst a 
change in God's relation to us; and next, as the conse- 
quence of this, a change on our part towards Hita, God, 
on the one hand, has ‘reconciled us to Himself by Jesus 
Christ” (2 Corinthians 5.18); and we, on the other hand, 
setting our seal to this, “are reconciled to God” (2 Corin- 
thians 5.20) The ‘propitiation” is the meeting-place; 
there the controversy on both sides terminates in an 
honourable and eternal “peace.” 2. By whom also we 
have (‘have had’) access by faith into this grace (fayour 
with God) wherein we stand—g. d.,‘To that same faith 
which /jirst gave us “peace with God’ we owe our intro- 
duction into that permanent standing in the favour of God 
which the justified enjoy,’ As it is difficult to distin- 
guish this from the peace first mentioned, we regard itas 
merely an additional phase of the same [MEYER, PHIL-° 
IPPI, MEHRING], rather than something new, [BrEza, 
THOLUCK, HopGr,] and rejoice—‘glory,’ ‘boast,’ ‘tri- 
umph’—‘ rejoice’ is not strong enough. in hope of the 
glory of God—See on “hope,” v, 4, 3,4. we glory in 
tribulation also; knowing that tribulation worketh 
patience—Patience is the quiet endurance of what we 
cannot but wish removed, whether it be the withholding 
of promised good (ch. 8, 25), or the continued experience 
of positive ill (as here), There is indeed a patience of un- 
renewed nature, which has something noble in it, though 
in many cases the offspring of pride, if not of something 
lower. Men have been known to endure every form of 
privation, torture, and death, without a murmur and 
without even visible emotion, merely because they 
deemed it unworthy of them to sink under unayoidable 
ill, But this proud, stocial hardihood has nothing in 
common with the grace of patience—which is either the 
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Being Purchased by His Blood, we have 


meek endurance of ill because it is of God (Job 1. 21, 22; 2. 
10), or the calm waiting for promised good till His time to 

spense it come (Hebrews 10, 36); in the full persuasion 
ea such trials are divinely appointed, are the needed 

iscipline of God’s children, are but for a definite period, 
and are not sent without abundant promises of “songs in 

ne night.” If such be the “patience” which “tribula- 
tion worketh,” no wonder that patience worketh ex- 
perience—rather ‘proof,’ as the same word is rendered in 
2 Corinthians 2.9; 13. 3; Philippians 2. 22; 7. e., experi- 
mental evidence that we ‘have “believed through grace,” 
and experience (‘ proof’) hope—‘ of the glory of God,’ as 
prepared for us. Thus have we hope in two distinct ways, 
and at two successive stages of the Christian life: first, 
immediately on believing, along with the sense of peace 
and abiding access to God (v. 1); neat, after the reality of 
this faith has been “ proved,” particularly by the patient 
endurance of trials sent to test it. We first get it by look- 
ing away from ourselves tothe Lamb of God; next by 
looking into or upon ourselves as transformed by that 
“looking unto Jesus.” In the one case, the mind acts 
(as they say) objectively ; in the other, subjectively. The one 
is (as divines say) the assurance of faith; the other, the 
assurance of sense. 5. And hope maketh not ashamed 
(putteth not to shame, as empty hopes do); because the 
love of God—i, e., not ‘our love to God,’ as the Romish 
and some Protestant expositors (following some of the 
Fathers) represent it; but clearly ‘God’s love to us’—as 
most expositors agree. is shed abroad—lit., ‘poured 
forth,’ z. e., copiously diffused (cf. John 7. 38; Titus 3. 6). 
by the Holy Ghost which is (rather ‘was’) given unto 
us—i. e., at the great Pentecostal effusion, which is viewed 
as the formal donation of the Spirit to the Church of God, 
for all time and for each believer. (The Holy Ghost is 
here first introduced in this Epistle.) It is as if the apostle 
had said, ‘And how can this hope of glory, which as 
believers we cherish, put us to shame, when we feel God 
Himself, by His Spirit given to us, drenching our hearts 
in sweet, all-subduing sensations of His wondrous love 
to us in Christ Jesus?’ This leads the apostle to expatiate 
on the amazing character of that love. 6-8. For when 
we were yet without strength—i. e., powerless to deliver 
ourselves, and so ready to perish. 
pointed season) Christ died for the ungodly—Three sig- 
nal properties of God’s love are here given: First, “Christ 
died for the ungodly,” whose character, so far from meriting 
any interposition in their behalf, was altogether repulsive 
to the eye of God; second; He did this “when they were 
without strength’’—with nothing between them and perdi- 
tion but that self-originating Divine compassion; third, 
He did this “at the due time,” when it was most fitting that 
it should take place (cf. Galatians 4.4). The two former of 
these properties the apostle now proceeds to illustrate, 
For scarcely for a righteous man (aman of simply un- 
exceptionable character) will one (‘any one’) die: yet per- 
adventure for a good man—(a man who, besides being 
unexceptionable, is distinguished for goodness, a benefac- 
tor to society) some (‘some one’) would (rather ‘ doth’) 
even dare to die—g. d., ‘Scarce an instance occurs of self- 
sacrifice for one merely upright; though for one who 
makes himself a blessing to society there may be found 
an example of such noble surrender of life,’ [So BrEn- 
GEL, OLSHAUSEN, THOLUCK, ALFORD, PHILIPPI.) (To 
make the “‘ righteous” and the ‘‘good’”’ man here to mean 


the same person, and the whole sense to be that ‘ though” 


rare, the case may occur, of one making a sacrifice of life 
for a worthy character’ [as CALVIN, BEZA, F'RITZSCHE, 
Jowett], is extremely flat, But God commendeth (‘set- 
teth off,’ ‘displayeth’—in glorious contrast with all that 
men will do for each other) his love toward us, in that, 
while we were yet sinners—i.e,, in a state not of posi- 
tive “goodness,” nor even of negative “righteousness,” 
but on the contrary, ‘‘sinners,’’ a state which his soul 
hateth—Christ died for us—Now comes the overpowering 
inference, emphatically redoubled. 9, 10. Much more 


then, being (‘haying been’) now justified by his blood, 


we shall be saved from wrath through him. For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
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in due time (at the ap- 


Reconciliation to Christ by Faith. 


the death of his Son, much more, being now (‘having 
now been’) reconciled, we shall be saved by his life— 
q.d., ‘If that part of the Saviour’s work which cost Him 
His blood, and which had to be wrought for persons in- 
capable of the least sympathy either with His love or His 
labours in their behalf—even our “justification,” our 
“reconciliation’—is already completed ; how much more 
will He doall that remains to be done, since He has it todo, 
not by death-agonies any more, but in untroubled “life,” 
and no longer for enemies, but for friends—from whom, 
at every stage of it, He receives the grateful response of 
redeemed and adoring souls?’ To be “saved from wrath 
through Him,” denotes here the whole work of Christ to- 
wards believers, from the moment of justification, when 
the wrath of God is turned away from them, till the Judge 
on the great white throne shall discharge that wrath 
upon them that ‘‘obey not the Gospel of eur Lord Jesus 
Christ;’? and that work may all be sammed up in “ keep- 
ing them from falling, and presenting them faultless be- 
fore the presence of His glory with exceeding joy’’ (Jude 
24): thus are they “saved from wrath through him.” U1. 
And not only so, but we also joy (rather, glory) in God 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, by (‘through’) whom 
we have now received the atonement—rather, ‘the rec- 
onciliation’ (Jfargin), as the same word is rendered inv. 
10 and in 2 Corinthians 5. 18, 19. (In fact, the earlier 
meaning of the English word ‘atonement’ was ‘ the rec- 
onciliation of two estranged parties.’) [TRENCH.| The 
foregoing effects of justification were all benefits to our- 
selves, calling for gratitude; this last may be termed a 
purely disinterested one, Our first feeling towards God, 
after we have found peace with Him, is that of clinging 
gratitude for so costly a salvation; but no sooner have 
we learned to cry, Abba, Father, under the sweet sense 
of reconciliation, than “ gloriation” in Him takes the 
place of dread of Him, and now He appears to us “ alto- 
gether lovely!’’—-On this section, Wote (1.) How glori- 
ously does the Gospel evince its Divine origin by basing 
all acceptable obedience on “peace with God,” laying 
the foundations of this peace in a righteous “justifica- 
tion” of the sinner ‘‘through our Lord Jesus Christ,’ and 
making this the entrance to a permanent standing in the 
Divine favour, and a triumphant expectation of future 
glory! (v. 1,2). Other peace, worthy of the name, there is 
none; and as those who are strangers to it rise not to the 
enjoyment of such high fellowship with God,so they have 
neither any taste for it nor desire after it. (2.) As only 
believers possess the true secret of patience under trials, 
so, although ‘not joyous but grievous” in themselves 
(Hebrews 12.17), when trials divinely sent afford them 
the opportunity of evidencing their faith by the grace of 
patience under them, they should “count it all joy” (v. 3. 
4; and see James 1, 2, 3). (3.) “‘Hope,’”’ in the New Testa- 
ment sense of the term, is not a lower degree of faith or 
assurance (as many now say, I hope for heaven, but am 
not sure of it); but invariably means ‘the confident ex- 
pectation of future good.’ It presupposes faith ; and what 
faith assures us will be ours, hope accordingly expects. ‘In 
the nourishment of this hope, the soul’s look outward to 
Christ for the ground of it, and inward upon ourselves for 
evidence of its reality, must act and react upon each other 
(v.2 and 4 compared). (4.) It is the proper office of the 
Holy Ghost to beget in the soul the full conviction and 
joyful consciousness of the love of God in Christ Jesus to 
sinners of mankind, and to ourselves in particular; and 
where this exists, it carries with it such an assurance of 
final salvation as cannot deceive (v5). (5.) The justifica- 
tion of sinful men is not in virtue of their amendment, 
but of ‘*the blood of God's Son;” and while this is ex- 
pressly affirmed in v..9, our reconciliation to God by the 
“death of His Son,” affirmed in.v. 10, is but a variety of 
the same statement. In both, the blessing meant is the 
restoration of the sinner to a righteous standing in the sight 
of God; and in both, the meritorious ground of this, 
which is intended to be conyeyed, is the expiatory sacri- 
fice of God’s Son. (6.) Gratitude to God for redeeming 
love, if it could exist without delight in God Himself, 
would be a selfish and worthless feeling; but when the 
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one rises into the other—the transporting sense of eternal 
“reconciliation” passing into “‘gloriation in God” Him- 
self—then the lower is sanctified and sustained by the 
higher, and each feeling is perfective of the other (v. 11). 
12-21. COMPARISON AND CONTRAST BETWEEN ADAM 
AND CHRIST IN THEIR RELATION TO THE HUMAN FAM- 
ILy. (This profound and most weighty section has occa- 
sioned an immense deal of critical and theological dis- 
cussion, in which every point, and almost every clause, 
has been contested. Wecan here but set down what ap- 
pears to us to be the only tenable view of it as a whole 
and of its successive clauses, with some slight indication 
of the grounds of our judgment.) 12. Wherefore—i.e., 
Things being so; referring back to the whole preceding 
argument, as by one man (Adam) sin—considered here 
in its guilt, criminality, penal desert, emtered into the 
world, and death by (as the penalty of) sin; and so 
death passed upon all men, for that all have sinned— 
rather, ‘all sinned,’ i.e¢.,in that one man’s first sin. Thus 
death reaches every individual of the human family, as 
the penalty due to himself. [So, in substance, BENGEL, 
Hopes, PHILIPPI.] Here we should have expected the 
apostle to finish his sentence, in some such way as this: 
‘Even so, by one man righteousness has entered into 
the world, and life by righteousness.’ But, instead of 
this, we have a digression, extending to five verses, to 
illustrate the important statement of v. 12; and it is only 
at v. 18 that the comparison is resumed and finished, 13- 
14. For until the law sin was in the world—i. e., during 
all the period from Adam “until the law” of Moses was 
given, God continued to treat men as sinners. but sin is 
not imputed where there is no law—g. d., ‘There must 
therefore have been a law during that period, because sin 
was then imputed;’ as is now to be shown. Nevertheless 
death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the similitude of Adam’s 
transgression — But who are they ?—a much-contested 
question. Infants (say some), who being guiltless of ac- 
tual sin, may be said not to have sinned in the way that 
Adam did. [AuGuUSTIN, BEzA, HopGe.] But why should 
infants be specially connected with the period ‘from 
Adam to Moses,” since they die alike in every period? 
And if the apostle meant to express here the death of in- 
fants, why has he done it so enigmatically? Besides, 
the death of infants is comprehended in the universal 
mortality on account of the first sin, so emphatically 
expressed in v. 12; what need then to specify it here? 
and why, if not necessary, should we presume it to be 
meant here, unless the language unmistakably point toit 
—which it certainly does not? The meaning then must 
be, that ‘death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over 
those that had not, like Adam, transgressed against a 
positive commandment, threatening death to the disobe- 
dient.’ (So most interpreters.) In this case, the particle 
“even,” instead of specifying one particular class of those 
who lived “from Adam to Moses” (as the other interpre- 
tation supposes), merely explains what it was that made 
the case of those who died from Adam to Moses worthy of 
special notice—namely, that ‘ though unlike Adamandall 
since Moses, those who lived between the two had no 
positive threatening of death for transgression, “ never- 
theless, death reigned even over them.”’ who is the 
figure (or, ‘a type’) of him [that was] to come (Christ)— 
‘This clause is inserted on the first mention of the name 
“Adam,” the one man of whom he is speaking, to recall 
the purpose for which he ts treating of him, as the figure of 
Christ.” [ALFORD.) The point of analogy intended here is 
plainly the public character which both sustained, neither 
of the two being regarded in the Divine procedure towards 
men as mere individual inen, but both alike as representa- 
tivemen. (Some take the proper supplement here to be 
“Him [that is] to come;” understanding the apostle to 
speak from his own time, and to refer to Christ's second 
coming. [FRITZSCHE, DE WETTE, ALFoRD.] But this is 
unnatural, since the analogy of the second Adam to the 
first has been in full development ever since “ God exalted 
Him to bea Prince and a Saviour,” and it will only re- 
main to be consummated at His second coming. The 
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simple meaning is, as nearly all interpreters agree, 
Adam is a type of Him who was to come after him in the 


‘same public character, and so to be “ the second Adam,”) 


But (‘ Yet,’ ‘Howbeit’) mot as the offence (‘trespass *) so 
also ts the free gift (or ‘the gracious gift,’ ‘the gift of 
grace’)—q.d., The two cases present points of contrast as 
well as resemblance. For if, &c.—rather, ‘For if thro 

the offence of the one the many died (i.e.,in that one 
man’s first sin), much more did the grace of God, and the 
free gift by grace, eyen that of the one man, Jesus Christ, 
abound unto the many.’ By ‘the many” is meant the 
mass of mankind represented respectively by Adam and 
Christ, as opposed, not to few, but to “the one” who re« 
presented them, By ‘“‘the free gift” is meant (as in v. 17) 
the glorious gift of justifying righteousness ; thisis expressly 
distinguished from “ the grace of God,” as the effect from 
the cause ; and both aresaid to ‘‘abound” towards us in 
Christ—in what sense will appear in the next two verses, 
And the “much more,” of the one case than the other, 
does not mean that we get much more of good by ‘Christ 
than of evil by Adam (for it is not a case of quantity at 
all); but that we have much more reason to expect, or it 
is much more agreeable to our ideas of God, that the many 
should be benefited by the merit of one, than that they 
should suffer for the sin of one; and if the latter has hap- 
pened, much more may we assure ourselves of the former, 
(PHILIPPI, Hop@E,] 16. And not as [it was) by one that 
sinned, so [is] the gift—q.d., ‘Another point of contrast 
may be mentioned.’ for the judgment (‘sentence’) was 
by one (rather, ‘ was of one,’ meaning not ‘ one man, but, 
as appears from the next clause, ‘one offence’) to con= 
demnation, but the free gift (‘gift of grace’) is of many 
ofiences unto justification—a glorious point of contrast; 
q. d., ‘The condemnation by Adam was for one sin; but 
the justification by Christ is an absolution not only from 
the guilt of that first offence, mysteriously attaching to 
every individual of the race, but from the countless offences 
into which, as a germ lodged in the bosom of every child 
of Adam, it unfolds itself in his life,’ This isthe meaning 
of “grace abounding towards us in the abundance of the 
gift of righteousness,”’ It is a grace not only rich in its 
character, but rich in detail; it is a “righteousness” not 


‘only rich in a complete justification of the guilty, condemned 


sinner; but rich in the amplitude of the ground which it 
covers, leaving no one sin of any of the justified uncan- 
celled, but making him, though loaded with the guilt of 
inyriads of offences, “ the righteousness of God in Christ.” 
17. For if by (‘the’) one man’s offence death reigned 
by one (‘through the one’); much more shall they 
which receive (‘the’) abundance of grace and of the 
gift of (justifying) righteousness ,. , reign in life by 
one (‘through the one’), Jesus Christ—We have here the 
two ideas of v. lb and 16 sublimely combined into one, as 
it the subject had grown upon the apostle as he advanced 
in his comparison of the two cases, Here, for the first time 
in this section, he speaks of that LIFE which springs out 
of justification, in contrast with the death which springs 
from sin and follows condemnation. The proper idea of 
it therefore is, ‘ Right to live ’—* Righteous life '"—life pos- 
sessed and enjoyed with the good-will, and in conformity 
with the eternal law, of “Him that sitteth on the Throne ;” 
life therefore in its widest sense—life in the whole man 
and throughout the whole duration of human existence, 
the life of blissful and loving relationship to God in soul 
and body, forever and ever. It is worthy of note, too, that 
while he says death “ reigned over” us through Adam, he 
does notsay Life “ reigns over us” through Christ; lesthe 
should seem toinvest this new life with the very attri- 
bute of death—that of fell and malignant tyranny, of 
which we were the hapless victims. Nor does he say Life 
reigns in us, which would have been a scriptural enough 
idea; but, which is much more pregnant, “‘ We shall 
reign in life.” While freedom and might are implied in the 
figure of “ reigning,” “ life” is represented as the glorious 
territory or atmosphere of thatreign. And by recurring 
to the idea of v.16, as to the “ many offences ’’ whose com- 
plete pardon shows “the abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness,” the wholestatement is to this effect; 


so Righteousness and Life by Jesus Christ, 






Death came by the, Offence of Adam, 


‘If one man’s one offence let loose against. us the tyrant 
power of Death, to hold us as its victims in helpless bond- 
age, “much more,” when we stand forth enriched with 
God’s “abounding grace’ and in the beauty of a complete 
absolution trom countless offences, shall we expatiate in 
a life divinely owned and legally secured, ‘‘ reigning”? in 
exultant freedom and unchallenged might, through that 
other matchless “ One,” Jesus Christ!’ (On the import of 
the future tense in this last clause, see on v, 19, and on ch, 
6.5.) 18. Therefore—now at length resuming the unfin- 
ished comparison of v. 12, in order to give formally the con- 
cluding member of it, which had been done once andagain 
substantially, in the intermediate verses, as by the of- 
fence of one[ judgment came] (or, more simply, ‘it came’) 
upon all men to condemnation 3; even so by the right- 
eousmess of one [the free gift came] (rather, ‘it caine’) 
upon all men to justification of life —[So CALVIN, BEN- 
GEL, OLSHAUSEN, THOLUCK, HopG@E, PHILIPPI.] But 
better, as we judge: ‘As through one offence [it came] upon 
all men tocondemnation; even so through one righteous- 
ness [it came] upon all men to justification of life.’ [So 
BEzA, GROTIUS, FERME, MEYER, DE WETTE, ALFORD, RE- 
VISED VEKSION.] In this case, the apostle, resuming the 
statement of v, 12, expresses it in a more concentrated and 
vivid form—suggested no doubt by the expression in », 16, 
“through one offence,”’ representing Christ’s whole work, 
considered as the ground of our justification, as “ONE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS,”’ (Some would render the peculiar word 
liere employed, ‘one righteous act’ [ALFoRD, REVISED 
VERSION, &c.]; understanding by it Christ’s death as the 
one redeeming act which reversed the one undoing act of 
Adam, But this is to limit the apostle’s idea too much; for 
as the same word is properly rendered “ righteousness ” in 
eh, 8.4, where it means ‘‘ the righteousness of the law as 
fulfilled by us who walk not after the flesh, but after the 
Spirit,” so here it denotes Christ’s whole ‘‘ obedience unto 
death,’”’ considered as the one meritorious ground of the 
reversal of the condemnation which came by Adam, But 
on this,and on the expression, “all men,’ see on v, 19. 
The expression ‘justification of life,” is a vivid combina- 
tion of two ideas already expatiated upon, meaning ‘jus- 
tification entitling to and issuing in the rightful posses- 
sion and enjoyment of life.’) 19. For, &c.—better, ‘For 
as by the one man’s disobedience the many were made 
sinners, even so by the obedience of the One shall the 
many be made righteous,’ On this great verse observe, 
jist, that by the “ obedience” of Christ here is plainly not 
meant more than what divines call His active obedience, 
as distinguished from His sufferings and death; itis the 
entire work of Christ in its obediential character, Our 
Lord Himself represents eyen His death as His great act 
of obedience to the Father: “This commandment (i. e., to 
lay down and resume His life) have I received of my 
Father” (John 10,18), Second, The significant word twice 
rendered ‘‘ made,’’ does not signify to work a change upon a 
person or thing, but to constitute or ordain, as will be seen 
from all the places where it is used. Here, accordingly, 
it is intended to express that judicial act which holds men, 
in virtue of their connection with Adam, as sinners; 
and, in connection with Christ, as righteous. Third, The 
change of tense from the past to the future—“‘as through 
Adam we were made sinners, so through Christ we shail 
be made righteous’”—delightfully expresses the enduring 
character of the act, and of the economy to which such 
acts belong, in contrast with the for-ever-past ruin of 
believers in Adam. (See on ch, 6.5.) fourth, The ‘all 
men” of v.18 and the “many” of v. 19 are the same party, 
though under a slightly different aspect. In the latter 
case, the contrast is between the one representative (Adam 
—Christ) and the many whom he represented; in the for- 
mer case, it is between the one head (Adam—Christ) and 
the human race, affected for death and life respectively 
by the actings of thatone. Only in this latter case it is 
the redeemed family of man that is alone in view; it is 
Humanity as actually lost, but also as actually saved, as 
ruined and recovered. Such as refuse to fall in with the 
high purpose of God to constitute His Son a “second 
Adam,” the Head of a new race, and as impenitent and 
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unbelieving finally perish, haye no place in. this section 
of the Epistle, whose sole object is to show how God 
repairs in the second Adam the evil done by the first, 
(Thus the doctrine of wniversal restoration has no place 
here. Thus too the forced interpretation by which the 
“justification of all’ is made to mean a justification 
merely in possibility and offer to all, and the ‘‘justification 
of the many” to mean the actual justification of as many 
as believe [ALFoRD, &c.], is completely avoided. And 
thus the harshness of comparing a whole fallen family 
with a recovered part is got rid of. However true it bein 
fact that part of mankind are not saved, this is not the 
aspect in which the subject is here presented, It is totals 
that are compared and contrasted; and it is the same total 
in two successive conditions—namely, the human race as 
ruined in Adam and recovered in Christ.) 20,21. More- 
over the law—‘ The law, however.’ The Jew might say, 
If the whole purposes of God towards men centre in 
Adam and Christ, where does ‘‘the law’ come in, and 
what was the use of it? Answer: It entered—But the 
word expresses an important idea besides ‘entering.’ It 
signifies, ‘entered incidentally,’ or ‘ parenthetically.’ (In 
Galatians 2.4 the same word is rendered ‘came in privily.’) 
The meaning is, that the promulgation of the law at Sinai 
was no primary or essential feature of the Divine plan, 
but it was ‘‘added” (Galatians 3,19) for a subordinate pur- 
pose—the more fully to reveal the evil occasioned by 
Adam, and the need and glory of the remedy by Christ. 
that the offence might abound—(or, ‘be multiplied’), 
But what offence? Throughout all this section ‘the 
offence’ (four times repeated besides here) has one definite 
meaning, namely, ‘the one first offence of Adam;’ and 
this, in our judgment, is its meaning here also: gq. d., ‘All 
our multitudinous breaches of the law are nothing but 
that one first offence, lodged mysteriously in the bosom of 
every child of Adam as an offending principal, and multi- 
plying itself into myriads of particular offences in the life 
of each.’ What was one act of disobedience in the head 
has been converted intoa vital and virulent principle of 
disobedience in aJl the members of the human family, 
whose every act of wilful rebellion proclaims itself the 
child of the original transgression. But where sin 
abounded (or, ‘was multiplied’) grace did much more 
ahound— rather, ‘did exceedingly abound,’ or ‘super- 
abound,’ The comparison here is between the multipli- 
cation of one offence into countless transgressions, and 
such an overflow of grace as more than meets that appall- 
ing case, That as sin—Observe, the word “ offence’’ is no 
more used, as that had been sufficiently illustrated; but 
—what better befitted this comprehensive summation of 
the whole matter—the great general term Sin. hath 
reigned unto death—rather, ‘in death,’ triumphing and 
(as it were) revelling in that complete destruction of its 
victims. even so might grace reign—In v. 14, 17 we had 
the reign of death over the guilty and condemned in 
Adam; here it is the reign of the mighty causes of these— 
of Siw which clothes Death a Sovereign with venomous 
power (1 Corinthians 15, 56) and with awful authority (ch. 6. 
23), and of GRACE, the grace which originated the scheme 
of salvation, the grace which ‘‘sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world,” the grace which “made Him to be 
sin for us who knew no sin,” the grace which ‘‘makes us 
to be the righteousness of God in Him,” so that ‘* we who 
receive the abundance of grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness do reign in life by One, Jesus Christ!” through 
righteousness—not ours certainly (‘the obedience of 
Christians,’ to use the wretched language of GROTIUS), 
nor yet exactly ‘justification’ [STuART, HopGE]; but 
rather, ‘the (justifying) righteousness of Christ’ [BEzA, 
ALForRD, and in substance, OLSIAUSEN, MEYER]; the 
same which in v.19 is called His ‘‘obedience,”’ meaning 
His whole mediatorial work in the flesh. This is here 
represented as the righteous medium through which grace 
reaches its objects and attains all its ends, the stable 
throne from which Grace as a Sovereign dispenses its 
saving benefits toas many as are brought under its be- 
nign sway. unto eternal life—which is salvation in its 
highest form and fullest development for ever, by Jesus 
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Christ our Lord—Thus, on that ‘Name which is above 
every name,” the echoes of this hymn to the glory of 
“Grace” die away, and “Jesus is left alone.’ On review- 
ing this golden section of our Epistle, the following addi- 
tional remarks occur: (1.) If this section do not teach that 
the whole race of Adam, standing in him as their federal 
head, ‘sinnedin him and fell with him in his first trans- 
gression,’ we may despair of any intelligible exposition 
of it, The apostle, after saying that Adam’s sin intro- 
duced death into the world, does not say “‘and so death 
passed upon all men for that” Adam “sinned,” but “for 
that ali sinned.” Thus, according to the teaching of the 
apostle, ‘the death of all is for the sin of all;’ and as 
this cannot mean the personal sins of each individual, 
but some sin of which unconscious infants are guilty 
equally with adults, it can mean nothing but the one 
‘first transgression’ of their common head, regarded as 
the sin of each of his race,and punished, as such, with 
death, It is vain to start back from this imputation 
to all of the guilt of Adam’s first sin, as wearing the 
appearance of injustice. For not only are all other 
theories liable to the same objection, in some other form 
—besides being inconsistent with the text—but the actual 
Jacts of human nature, which none dispute, and which 
cannot be explained away, involve essentially the same 
difficulties as the great principle on which the apostle 
here explains them, If we admit this principle, on the 
authority of our apostle, a flood of light is at once thrown 
upon certain features of the Divine procedure, and cer- 
tain portions of the Divine oracles, which otherwise are 
involved in much darkness; and if the prificiple itself 
seem hard to digest, it is not harder than the existence of 
evil, which, as a fact, admits of no dispute, but, as a feature 
in the Divine administration, admits of no explanation 
in the present state. (2.) What is called original sin—or 
that depraved tendency to evil with which every child 
of Adam comes into the world—is not formally treated of 
in this section (and even in ch, 7. it is rather its nature 
and operation than its connection with the first sin 
which is handled). But indirectly, this section bears tes- 
timony toit; representing the one original offence, un- 
like every other, as having an enduring vitality in the 
bosom of every child of Adam, as a principle of disobedi- 
énce, whose virulence has gotten it the familiar name of 
‘original sin.’ (3.) In what sense is the word “ death’ used 
throughout this section? Not certainly as mere temporal 
death, as Arminian commentators affirm. For as Christ 
came to undo what Adam did, which is ail comprehended 
in the word “death,” it would hence follow that Christ 
has merely dissolved the sentence by which soul and 
body are parted in death; in other words, merely pro- 
cured the resurrection of the body. But the New Testa- 
ment throughout teaches that the salvation of Christ is 
from a vastly more comprehensive “death” than that. 
But neither is death here used merely in the sense of 
penal evil, i. e., ‘any evil inflicted in punishment of sin 
and for the support of law.’ [HopG@eE.] This is too in- 
definite, making death a mere figure of speech to denote 
*penal evil’ in general—an idea foreign to the simplicity 
of Scripture—or at least making death, strictly so called, 
only one part of the thing meant by it, which ought not 
to be resorted to if amore simple and natural explana- 
tion can be found. By ‘death’ then, in this section, we 
understand the sinner’s destruction, in the only sense in 
which he is capable of it. Even temporal death is called 
* destruction’’ (Deuteronomy 7, 23; 1 Samuel 5. LI, &c.), as 
extinguishing all that men regard as life. But a destruc- 
tion extending to the soul as well as the body, and into the 
Suture world, is clearly expressed in Matthew 7. 13; 2 
Thessalonians 1.9; 2 Peter 3.16, &¢. This is the penal 
“death” of our section, and in this view of it we retain 
its proper sense. Life—as a state of enjoyment of the 
favour of God, of pure fellowship with Him, and volun- 
tary subjection to Him—is a blighted thing from the mo- 
ment that sin is found in the creature’s skirts; in that 
sense, the threatening, “In, the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,’ was carried into immedi- 
ate effect in the case of Adam when he fell; who was 
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thenceforward ‘ dead while ‘se lived.” Such are all his 
posterity from their birth. The separation of soul and 
body in temporal death carries the sinner’s “ destrue- 
tion” a stage farther; dissolving his connection with 
tuat world out of which he extracted a pleasurable, 
though unblest, existence, and ushering him into the 
presence of his Judge—first as a disembodled spirit, but 
ultimately in the body too, in an enduring condition— 
“*to be punished (and this is the final state) with everlast- 
ing destruction from the presence of the Lord, and from 
the glory of His-power.” This final extinction in soul 
and body of all that constitutes life, but yet eternal con- 
sciousness of a blighted existence—this, in its amplest 
and most awful sense, is “DEATH!” Not that Adam un- 
derstood all that. It is enough that he understood “ the 
day” of his disobedience to be the terminating period of 
his blissful “life.” -In that simple idea was wrapt up all 
the rest. But that he should comprehend its details was 
not necessary. Nor is it necessary to suppose all that to 
be intended in every passage of Scripture where the word 
occurs. Enough that all we have described is in the 
bosom of the thing, and will be realized in as many as are 
not the happy subjects of the Reign of Grace. Beyond 
doubt, the whole of this is intended in such sublime and 
comprehensive passagesas this: ‘God... gave His... 
Son that whosoever believeth in Him might not PERISH, 
but have everlasting LiFH” (John 8. 16). And should not 
the untold horrors of that ‘DEATH’—already “ reigning 
over” all that are not in Christ, and hastening to its con- 
sunmmation—quicken our flight into “ the second Adam,” 
that having “received the abundance of grace and of the 
gift of righteousness, we may reign in LIFE by the One, 
Jesus Christ?” - 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-11. THE BEARING OF JUSTIFICATION BY GRACE 
upron A Hoty Lire. 1. What, &c.—The subject of this 
third division of our Epistle announces itself at onee in 
the opening question, ‘‘Shall we (or, as the true reading 
is, ‘May we,’ ‘ Are we to’) continue in sin, that grace may 
abound?” Had the apostle’s doctrine been that salvation 
depends in any degree upon our good works, no such ob- 
jection to it could have been made. Against the doctrine 
of a purely gratuitous justification, the objection is plaus- 
ible; nor has there ever been an age in which it has not 
been urged, That it was brought against the apostles, we 
know from ch. 3. 8; and we gather from Galatians 5, 13; 1 
Peter 2.16; Jude 4, that some did give occasion to the 
charge; but that it was a total perversion of the doctrine 
of Grace the apostle here proceeds to show, 2. God for- 
bid—‘ That be far from us;’ the instincts of the new crea- 
ture revolting at the thought, How shall we, that are 
dead, &c.—lit., and more forcibly, ‘We who died to sin 
(as presently to be explained), how shall we live any 
longer therein?’ 3. Know ye not, that so many of us 
as were baptized into Jesus Christ (cf. 1 Corinthians 10. 
2) were baptized into his death t—sealed with the seal 
of heaven, and as it were formally entered and articled, 
to all the benefits and all the obligations of Christian disci- 
pleship in general, and of His death in particular, And 
since He was “ made sin” and “a eurse for us’ (2 Corin- 
thians 5. 21; Galatians 5, 13), “bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree,” and “rising again for our justifi- 
cation” (ch, 4. 25; 1 Peter 2. 24), our whole sinful case and 
condition, thus taken up into His Person, has been 
brought toan end in His death, Whoso, then, has been 
baptized into Christ’s death has formally surrendered the 
whole state and life of sin, as in Christ a dead thing. 
He has sealed himself to be not only “the righteousness 
of God in Him,” but “anew creature ;” and as he cannot 
be in Christ to the one effect and not to the other, for 
they are one thing, he. has bidden farewell, by_ baptism 
into Christ’s death, to his entire connection with sin, 
“ How,” then, ‘can he live any longer therein?” The 
two things are as contradictory in the fact as they are 
in the terms, 4. Therefore we are (rather, ‘ were’—it 
being a past act, completed at once) buried with hin, 
by baptism into death—(The comma we have placed 
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after “‘him" will show what the sense is, It is not, ‘By 
baptism we are buried with Him into death,’ which 
makes no sense at all; but ‘By baplism with Him into 
death we are buried with Him;’ in other words, ‘By 
the same baptism which publiely enters us into His 
death, we are made partakers of His burialalso.’) To 
leaye a dead body unburied is represented, alike in 
heathen authors as in Scripture,.as the greatest in- 
dignity (Reyelation ll. 8, 9). It was fitting, therefore, 
that Christ, after “dying for our sins according to the 
Scriptures,” should “descend into the lower parts of the 
earth” (Ephesians 4.9), As this was the last and lowest 
step of His humiliation, so it was the honourable disso- 
lution of His last link of connection with that life which 
He laid down for us; and we, in being ‘“ buried with 
Him by our baptism into his death,” have by this public 
act severed our last link of connection with that whole 
sinful condition and life which Christ brought to an end 
in His death. that like as Christ was raised from the 
dead by the glory of the Father—i. e., by such a forth- 
putting of the Father’s power as was the effulgence of His 
whole glory—even so we also (as risen toa new life with 
Him) shouid walk in newness of life—But what is that 
“newness?” Surely if our old life, now dead and buried 
with Christ, was wholly sinful, the new, to which we rise 
with the risen Saviour, must be altogether a holy life; so 
that every time wego back to “those things whereof we 
are now ashamed” (v. 21), we belie our resurrection with 
Christ to newness of life, and “ forget that we have been 
purged from our old sins” (2 Peter1.9), (Whether the 
mode of baptism by immersion be alluded to in this 
verse, as a kind of symbolical burial and resurrection, 
does not seem to us of much consequence. Many inter- 
preters think it is, and it may be so. But as it is not 
clear that baptism in apostolic times was exclusively by 
immersion (see on Acts 2, 41), so sprinkling and washing 
are indifferently used in the New Testament to express 
the cleansing efficacy of the blood of Jesus. And just as 
the woman with the issueof blood got virtue out of Christ 
by simply touching Him, so the essence of baptism seems 
to lie in the simple contact of the element with the body, 
symbolizing living contact with Christ crucified; the 
mode and extent of suffusion being indifferent and yari- 
able with climate and circumstances.) 5. For if we have 
been planted together —lit., ‘have become formed to- 
gether.’ (The word is used here only.) in the likeness of 
his death, we shall be also in the likeness of his resur-~ 
rection—¥g. d,, ‘Since Christ’s death and resurrection are 
inseparable in their efficacy, union with Him in the one 
carries with it participation in the other, for privilege 
and for duty alike,’ The future tense is used of participa- 
tion in His resurrection, because this is but partially 
realized in the present state. (See on ch. 5.19.) 6, 7. 
Knowing this, &c.—The apostle now grows more defi- 
nite and vivid in expressing the sin-destroying efficacy 
of our union with the crucified Saviour. that our old 
man—gq. d., ‘our old selves;’ i.e., ‘ali that we were in our 
old unregenerate condition, before union with Christ’ (cf. 
Colossians 3. 9,10; Ephesians 4, 22-24; Galatians 2, 20; 5, 
24; 6.14), is (rather, ‘was’) crucified with Him (in or- 
der) that the body of sim—nota figure for ‘the mass of 
sin;’ nor the ‘material body,’ considered as the seat of sin, 
which it is not; but (as we judge) for ‘sin as it dwells in 
us in our present embodied state, under the law of the 
fall’ might be destroyed (in Christ’s death), (to the end) 
that henceforth we should not serve (or, ‘be in bond- 
age to’)sim. Fer he that is dead (rather, ‘hath died’) 
is freed (‘hath been set free’) from sin—lit., ‘justified,’ 
‘acquitted,’ ‘got his discharge, from sin.’ As death dis- 
solves all claims, so the whole claim of sin, not only to 
“reign unto death,” but to keep its victims in sinful 
bondage, has been discharged once for all, by the be- 
liever’s penal death in the death of Christ; so that he is 
no longer a ‘debtor to the flesh to live after the flesh” 
(ch, 8.12). 8. Now if we be dead (‘if we died’) with 
Christ, &c.—See on v. 5. 9-11. Christ being raised from 
the dead dicth no more; death hath no more do- 
minion over him—Though Christ's death was in the 
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most absolute sense a voluntary act (James 10.17, 18; Acts 

~ 2, 24), that voluntary surrender gave death such rightful 
“dominion over Him” as dissolved its dominion over 
us. But this once past, *‘death hath,’ even in that sense, 
“dominion over Him no more.” Borin that he died, 
he died unto (i.¢., in obedience to the claims of) death 
once (for all); but in that he liveth, he liveth unto(in 
obedience to the claims of) God—There never, indeed, 
was a time when Christ did not “ live unto God.” Butin 
the days of his flesh he did so under the continual burden 
of sin “laid on Him” (Isaiah 53, 6; 2 Corinthians 5, 21); 
whereas, now that he has “ put away sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself,’ He “liveth unto God,” the acquitted and ac- 
cepted Surety, unchallenged and unclouded by the claims 
of sin. Likewise (even as your Lord Himself) reckon 
ye yourselves to be dead indeed (‘dead on the one 
hand’) unto sin, but alive unto God through Jesus 
Christ—{The words, ‘‘our Lord,’ at the close of this verse, 
are wanting in the best. MSS.)—Wote (1.) ‘Antinomianism 
is not only an error; it is a falsehood and a slander,’ 
{Hop@xr.] That “we should continue in sin that grace 
may abound,” not only is never the deliberate sentiment 
of any real believer in the doctrine of Grace, but is ab- 
horrent to every Christian mind, as a monstrous abuse of 
the most glorious of all trnaths (v1)... (2.) As the death of 
Christ is not only the expiation of guilt, but the death of 
sin itself in all who are vitally united to Him; so the res- 
urrection of Christ is the resurrection of believers, not 
only to acceptance with God, but to newness of life (v. 2- 
11), (8.) In the light of these two truths, let all who name 
the name of Christ ‘‘examine themselyes whether they 
be in the faith,” ; 

12-23. WHAT PRACTICAL USE BELIEVERS SHOULD MAKE 
OF THEIR DEATH TO SIN AND LIFE TO GOD THROUGH 
UNION TO THE CRUCIFIED SAviouR. Not content with 
showing that his doctrine has no tendency to relax the 
obligations to a holy life, the apostle here proceeds to en- 
force these obligations. 12. Let not sin therefore (as a 
Master) reigm—(The reader will observe that wherever in. 
this section the words ‘Sin,” “‘ Obedience,” “ Righteous-- 
ness,” ‘Uncleanness,”’ ‘‘Iniquity,” are figuratively~ 
used, to represent a Master, they are here printed in cap- 
itals, to make this manifest to the eye, and so save ex-- 
planation.) in your mortal body, that ye should obey. 
it (sin) in the lusts thereof—‘' the lusts of the body,” as- 
the Greek makes evident, (The other reading, perhaps- 
the true one, ‘that ye should obey the lusts thereof,’ comes 
to the same thing). The ‘‘body” is here viewed as the 
instrument by which all the sins of the heart become 
facts of the outward life, and as itself the seat of the lower- 
appetites; and itis called ‘‘our mortal body,’”’ probably to 
remind us how unsuitable is this reign of sin in those 
whoare “alive from the dead,” But the reign here meant 
is the unchecked dominion of sin within us. Its outward 
acts are next referred to. 13. Neither yield ye your 
members instruments of unrighteousness unto Sin, 
but yield yourselves (this is the great surrender) uata 
God as those that are alive from the dead, and. (as thse 
fruit of this) your members (till now prostituted to-sin) 
instruments of righteousness unto God—But what if in- 
dwelling sin should prove toostrong for us? The reply is: 
But it willnot, 14. For Sin shall not have dominion 
over you (as the slaves of a tyrant lord): for ye are not 
under the law, but under grace—The force of this glori- 
ous assurance can only be felt by observing the grounds 
on which it rests. To be “under the law” is, first, to be 
under its claim to entire obedience; and so, next, 
under its curse for the breach of these.. And as all 
power to obey can reach the sinner only. through Grace, 
of which the law knows. nothing, it follows that to 
be ‘‘under the law” is, finally, to be shut up under 
an inability to keep it, and consequently to be the help- 
less slave of sin. On the other hand, to be “under 
grace,’ is to be under the glorious canopy and: saving 
effects of that ‘‘grace which reigns through, righteous- 
ness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(see on ch, 5. 20,21). The turse of the law has been 
completely lifted from off them; they are made “the 
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righteousness of God in Him;” and they are “alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ.” So that, as when they were 
“under the law,” Sin could not but have dominion over 
them, so now that they are “under grace,” Sin cannot but 
be subdued under them, If before, Sin resistlessly tri- 
amphed, Grace will now be more than conqueror. 15, 
16. What thent ... Know ye not (it is a dictate of 
common sense), that te whom ye yield yourselves ser- 
vants to obey (with the view of obeying him), his ser= 
vants ye are to whom ye obey (to whom ye yield that 
obedience); whether of Sin unto death—i. ¢,, ‘issuing in 
death,’ in the awful sense of ch. 8. 6, as the sinner’s final 
condition—or of Obedience unto righteousness—i. e., 
obedience resulting in a righteous character, as the en- 
during condition of the servant of new Obedience (1 John 
2.17; John 8, 84; 2 Peter 2.19; Matthew 6.24) 17. But 
God be thanked, that ye were the servants of Sin—i. ¢., 
that this isa state of things now past and gone, but ye 
have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you—rather (Margin), ‘whereunto 
ye were delivered,’ or cast, as in a mould. The idea is, 
that the teaching to which they had heartily yielded 
themselves had stamped its own impress upon them, 
18. Being then—‘And being:;’ it is the continuation and 
conclusion of the preceding sentence; not a new cne— 
made free from Sin, ye became the servants of (‘ser- 
vants to’) Righteousnmess—The case is one of emancipa- 
tion from entire servitude to one Master to entire servi- 
tude to another, whose property we are (see on ch. 1. 1). 
There is no middle state of personal independence; for 
which we were never made, and to which we have no 
claim, When we would not that God should reign over 
us, we were in righteous judgment “sold under Sin;” 
now being through grace “made free from Sin,’’ it is only 
to become “servants to Righteousness,” which is our true 
freedom, 19. 1 speak after the manner of men (de- 
scending, for illustration, to the level of common affairs) 
because of the infirmity of your flesh (the weakness of 
your spiritual apprehension): for as ye have yiclded— 
‘as ye yielded,’ the thing being viewed as now past— 
your members servants to Uncleanness and to In- 
iquity unto (the practice of) iniquity; even so now 
yield your members servants to Righteousness unto 
holiness—rather, ‘unto (the attainment of) sanctifica- 
tion,’ as the same word is rendered in 2 Thessalonians 2, 
13; 1 Corinthians 1, 30; 1 Peter 1. 2:—q. d., ‘Looking back 
upon the heartiness with which ye served Sin, and the 
lengths ye went to be stimulated now to like zeal and like 
exuberance in the service of a better Master,’ 20. For 
when ye were the servants (‘ were servants’) of Sin, ye 
were free from (rather, ‘in respect of’) Righteousness— 
Difficulties have been made about this clause where none 
exist. The import of it seems clearly to be this:—‘Since 
no servant can serve “two masters,” much less where 
their interests come into deadly collision, and each de- 
mands the whole man, 80, while ye were in the service 
of Sin, ye were in no proper sense the servants of Right- 


eousness, and never did it one act of real service: what- . 


ever might be your conviction of the claims of Righteous- 
ness, your real services were all and always given to Sin: 
Thus bad ye full proof of the nature and advantages of 
Sin’s service.’ The searching question with which this is 
followed up, shows that this is the meaning. 21. What 
fruit had ye then [in those things] whereof ye are 
now ashamed? for the end of those things is death— 
What permanent advantage, and what abiding satisfac- 
tion, have those things yielded? The apostle answers his 
own question:—Abiding satisfaction, did I ask? They 
have left only a sense of “shame.’””?” Permanent advan- 
tage? ‘The end of them is death,”’ By saying they were 
“now ashamed,” he makes it plain that he is notreferring 
to that disgust at themselves, and remorse of couscience 
by which those who are the most helplessly ‘sold under 
sin’’ are often stung to the quick; but that ingenuous 
feeling of self-reproach, which pierces and weighs down 
the children of God, as they think of the dishonour which 
their past life did to His nime, the ingratitude it dis- 
played, the violence it did to their own conscience, its 
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deadening and degrading effects, and the death—* the 
second death’—to which it was dragging them down, 
when mere Grace arrested them. (On the sense of 
‘““death” here, see on ch, 5, 12-21, note 3, and on »v, 16: see 
also Revelation 21, 8—The change proposed in the point- 
ing of this verse: ‘What fruit had ye then? things where- 
of ye are now ashamed’ [LUTHER, THOLUCK, DE WETTE, 
PHILIPPI, ALFORD, &c.], seems unnatural and uncalled 
for. The ordinary pointing has at least powerful support, 
[CuRYSOSTOM, CALVIN, BEZA, GROTIUS, BENGEL, STUART, 
FRITZSCHE.]) 22. But now—as if to get away from sucha 
subject were unspeakable relief—being made free from 
Sin, and become servants to God (in the absolute sense 
intended throughout all this passage), ye have (not 
‘ought to have,’ but ‘do have,’ in point of fact) your 
fruit unto holimess—‘ sanctification,’ as in v. 19; mean- 
ing that permanently holy state and character which is built 
up out of the whole “fruits of righteousness,” which be- 
lievers successively bring forth. They ‘have their fruit” 
unto this, t. e., all going towards. this blessed result. and 
the end everlasting life—as the final state of the justified 
believer; the beatific experience not only of complete ex- 
emption from the fall with all its effects, but of the per- 
fect life of acceptance with God, and conformity to His 
likeness, of unveiled access to Him, and ineffable fellow- 
ship with Him through all duration. 23. For the wages 
of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal life 
through (‘in’) Jesus Christ our Lord—This concluding 
verse—as pointed as it is brief—contains the marrow, the 
most fine gold, of the Gospel. As the labourer is worthy 
of his hire, and feels it tobe his due—his own of right— 
so is death the due of sin, the wages the sinner has well 
wrought for, his own. But “eternal life’ is in no sense 
or degree the wages of our righteousness; we do nothing 
whatever to earn or become entitled to it, and never can: 
it is therefore, in the most absolute sense, ‘THE GIFT OF 
Gop,” Grace reigns in the bestowal of it in every case, 
and that ‘tin Jesus Christ our Lord,” as the righteous 
Channel of it. In view of this, who that hath tasted that 
the Lord is gracious can refrain from saying, ‘* Unto Him 
that loved us, and washed us from our sins in His own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God and 
His Father, to Him be glory and dominion for eyer and 
ever. Amen!’ (Revelation 1. 5, 6.)—Wote (1.) As the most 
effectual refutation of the oft-repeated calumny, that the 
doctrine of Salvation by grace encourages to continue in 
sin, is the holy life of those who profess it, let such ever 
feel that the highest service they can render to that 
Grace which is all their hope, is to “yield themselves 
unto God, as those that are alive from the dead, and 
their members instruments of righteousness unto God” 
(v. 12, 138). By so doing they will “‘put to silence the ig- 
norance of foolish men,’ secure their own peace, carry 
out the end of their calling, and give substantial glory 
to Him that loved them. (2.) The fundamental princi- 
ple of Gospel-obedience is as original as it is divinely 
rational; that ‘we are set free from the lawin order to 
keep it, and are brought graciously under servitude to 
the law in order to be free’ (v. 14, 15, 18). So long as we 
know no principle of obedience but the terrors of the law, 
which condemns all the breakers of it, and knows noth- 
ing whatever of grace, either to pardon the guilty or to 
purify the stained, we are shut up under a moral impos- 
sibility of genuine and acceptable obedience: whereas 
when Grace lifts us out of this state, and through union to 
a righteous Surety, brings us into a state of conscious re- 
conciliation, and loving surrender of heart to a God of 
salvation, we immediately feel the glorious liberty to be 
holy, and the assurance that ‘‘Sin shall not have domin- 
ion over us” is as sweet to our renewed tastes and aspi- 
rations as the ground of it is felt to be firm, “because we 
are not under the Law, but under Grace.’ (3.) As this 
most momentous of all transitions in the history of a 
man is wholly of God’s free grace, the change should 
never be thought, spoken, or written of but with lively 
thanksgiving to Him who'so loved us(v.17). (4.) Chris- 
tians, in the service of Gon, should emulate their former 
selves in the zeal and steadiness with which they served 
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Sin, and the length to which they went in it (v.19). (5.) To 
stimulate this holy rivalry, let us often “look back to the 
rock whence we were hewn, the hole of the pit whence we 
were digged,” in search of the enduring advantages and 
permanent satisfactions which the service of Sin yielded; 
and when we find to our “shame” only gall and worm- 
wood, let us follow a godless life to its proper “end,” 
until, finding ourselves in the territories of “death,” we 
are fain to hasten back tosurvey the service of Righteous- 
ness, that new Master of all believers, and find Him lead- 
ing us sweetly into abiding “ holiness,” and landing usat 
length in “everlasting life’’ (v. 20-22). (6.) Death and life 
are before all men who hear the Gospel: the one, the nat- 
ural issue and proper reward of sin; the other, the abso- 
lutely free ‘“‘GrrT oF Gop” to sinners, “in Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” And as the one is the conscious sense of the 
hopeless loss of all blissful existence, so the other is the 
conscious possession and enjoyment of all that con- 
stitutes a rational creature’s highest “life” for evermore 
(v, 23). Ye that read or hear these words, ‘I call heaven 
and earth to record this day against you, that I have 
set before you life and death, blessing and cursing, 
therefore choose life, that both thou and thy seed may 
live!’ (Deuteronomy 80. 19), 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-25. SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 1-6. Relation of 
believers to the Law and to Christ, Recurring to the state- 
ment of ch. 6.14, that believers are “not under the law 
but under grace,” the apostle here shows how this change 
is brought about, and what holy consequences follow 
from it. 1. I speak to them that know the law (of 
Moses)—to whom, though not themselves Jews (see on ch. 
1.13), the Old Testament was familiar. 2, 3. if her hus- 
band be dead (‘die’)—So v. 3. she be married—‘ joined.’ 
So v.4. 4. Wherefore... ye also are become deat 
(rather, ‘were slain’) to the law by the body of Christ— 
—through His slain body. The apostle here departs from 
his usual word “died,” using the more expressive phrase 
‘were slain,’ to make it clear that he meant their being 
“crucified with Christ” (as expressed in ch. 6, 3-6, and 
Galatians 2, 20), that ye should be married to another, 
even to him that is (‘ was’) raised from the dead, (to the 
intent) that we should bring forth fruit unto God—It 
has been thought that the apostle should here have said 
that ‘the law died to us,’ not ‘we to the law,’ but that he 
purposely inverted the figure, to avoid the harshness to 
Jewish ears of the death of the law. [CHRYSOSTOM, CAL- 
VIN, Hope, Pururpri, &c.] But this is to mistake the 
apostle’s design in employing this figure, which was 
merely to illustrate the general principle that ‘death dis- 
solwes legal obligation.’ It was essential to his argument 
that we, not the law, should be the dying party, since it is 
we that are “crucified with Christ,” and not the law. 
This death dissolves our marriage obligation to the law, 
leaving us at liberty to contract a new relation—to be 
joined to the Risen One, in order to spiritual fruitfulness, 
to the glory of God. [Beza, OLSHAUSEN, MEYER, ALFORD, 
&e.] The confusion, then, is in the expositors, not the 
text; and it has arisen from not observing that, like Jesus 
Himself, believers are here viewed as hayfng a double 
life—the old sin-condemned life, which they lay down 
with Christ, and the new life of acceptance and holiness 
to which they rise with their Surety and Head; and all 
the issues of this new life, in Christian obedience, are re- 
garded as the “fruit” of this blessed unton to the Risen 
One. Howsuch holy fruitfulness was impossible before 
our union to Christ, is next declared. 5. For when we 
were in the flesh—in our unregenerate state, as we came 
into the world. See on John 3.6; and ch. 8.5-9. the mo- 
tions—‘ passions’ (Margin), ‘affections’ (as in Galatians 5, 
24), or ‘stirrings.’ [REVISED VERSION.] of sins—i.c., 

*prompting to the commission of sins.’ which were by 

e law—by occasion of thelaw, which fretted, a 
our inward corruption by its prolilbitions, See on v. 7-9. 
did work in our members—the members of the Bikey, 
as the instruments by which these inward stirrings find 
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vent in action, and Sebi facts of the life. See on ch. 6, 

6. to bring forth fruit unto death—death in the sense 
of ch, 6.21. Thus hopeless is all holy fruit before union to 
Christ. 6. but mow—See on the same expression in ch, 
6. 22, and cf. James 1. 15—we are delivered from the Jaw 
—The word is the same which, in ch. 6.6 and elsewhere, is 
rendered “destroyed,” and is but another way of sayin 

(as in v, 4) that “we were slain to the law by the body o 

Christ;” language which, though harsh to the ear, is de- 
signed and fitted to impress upon the reader the violence 
of that death of the Cross, by which, as by a deadly 
wrench, we are “delivered from the law.” that being 
dead wherein we were held—It is now universally 
agreed that the true reading here is, ‘being dead to that 
wherein we were held.’ The received reading has no au- 
thority whatever, and is inconsistent with the strain of 
the argument; for the death spoken of, as-we have seen, 
is not the /aw’s, but ours, through union with the cruci- 
fied Saviour, that we should (‘so as to’ or ‘so that we’) 
serve in newness of spirit (‘in the newness of the spirit’), 
and not in the oldmness of the letter—not in our old way 
of literal, mechanical obedience to ‘the Divine law, asa 
set of external rules of conduct, and without any refer- 
ence to the state of our hearts; but in that new way of 
spiritual obedience which, through union to the risen Sa- 
viour, we have learned to render (ef. ch. 2.29; 2 Corin- 
thians 3.6). 7-25. Halse Inferences regarding the Law re- 
pelled, And first, v. 7-13, In the case of the UNREGENER- 
ATE. 7, 8. What... then? Is the law sint God for- 
bid !—q. d., ‘I have said that when we were in the flesh 
the law stirred our inward corruption, and was thus the 
occasion of deadly fruit: Is then the iaw to blame for this? 
Far from us be such a thought,’ Nay—‘On the contrary’ 
(as in ch, 8.37; 1 Corinthians 12.22; Greek), I had not 
known sin but by the law—It is important to fix what 
is meant by “sin” here. It certainly is not ‘the general 
nature of sin’ [ALFoRD, &c.], though it be true that this 
is learned from the law; for such a sense will not suit 
what is said of it in the following verses, where the mean- 
ing is the same as here. The only meaning which suits 
all that is said of it in this place is ‘the principle of sin in 
the heart of fallen man,’ The sense, then, is this: ‘It was 
by means of the law that I came to know what a virulence 
and strength of sinful propensity I had within me.’ The 
existence of this it did not need the law to reveal to him; 
for even the heathens recognized and wrote of it. But the 
dreadful nature and desperate power of it the law alone 
diseovered—in the way now to bedescribed. for I had net 
known lust, except, &c.—Here the same Greek word is 
unfortunately rendered by three different English ones— 
“lust;” ““covet;” “ concupiscence ’”’*—which obscures the 
meaning. By using the word “lust” only, in the wide 
sense of all ‘irregular desire,’ or every outgoing of the 
heart towards anything forbidden, the sense will best be 
brought out; thus, ‘For I had not known lust, except the 
law had said, Thou shalt not lust; But sin, taking (‘hay- 
ing taken’) occasion by the commandment (that one 
which forbids it), wrought in me all manner of lusting.’ 
This gives a deeper view of the tenth commandment than 
the mere words suggest. The apostle saw in it the pro- 
hibition not only of desire after certain things there speci- 
jied, but of ‘desire after everything divinely forbidden »’ in 
other words, all ‘lusting’ or ‘irregular desire,’ It was this 
which “he had not known but by the law.” The law for- 
bidding all such desire so stirred his corruption that it 
wrought in him “all manner of lusting’”—desire of every 
sort after what was forbidden. For without the law— 
i.e., Before its extensive demands and prohibitions cometo 
operate upon our corrupt nature, sim was (rather, ‘is’) 
dead—i. e., the sinful principle of our nature lies so dor- 
mant, so torpid, that its virulence and power are unknown, 
and to our feeling it is as good as “dead.” 9. For I was 
alive without the law once—q. d.,‘In the days of my 
ignorance, when, in this sense,a stranger to the law, I 
deemed myself a righteous man, and, as such, entitled to 
life at the hand of God.’ but when the commandment 
came—forbidding all irregular desire ; for the apostle sees 
in this the spirit of the whole law. sin revived—(‘came 
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to life’); in its malignity and strength it unexpectedly re- 
vealed itself, as if sprung from the dead, and I died— 
‘saw myself, in the eye of a law never kept and not to be 
kept,adead man,’ 10, 11. And (thus) the commandment, 
which was ... (designed) to (give) Mfe (through the 
keeping of it) I found to be unto death (through break- 
ing it), For sin (my sinful nature), taking occasion by 
the commandment, deceived me (or ‘seduced me’)— 
drew me aside into the very thing which the command- 
ment forbade. and by it slew me—discovered me to my- 
self to be acondemned and gone man (cf. v, 9, ‘I died”’). 
13, 14. Wherefore (‘So that’) the law is (‘is indeed’) 
good, and the commandment (that one so often referred 
to, which forbids all lusting) hely and just, and good. 
Was then that which is good made (‘Hath then that 
which is good become’) death unto met? God forbid— 
g.d., ‘ Does the blame of my death lie with the good law? 
Away with sucha thought,’ Butsin (became death unto 
me, to the end) that it might appear sin (that it might 
be seen in its true light), working death in (rather, ‘ to’) 
me by that which is good, that sin by the command- 
ment might become exceeding sinful —‘ that its enor- 
mous turpitude might stand out to view, through its 
turning God’s holy, just, and good law into a provocative 
to the very thing which it forbids,’ So much for the law 
in relation to the unregenerate, of whom the apostle takes 
himself as the example; first, in his ignorant, self-satis- 
fied condition; next, under humbling discoveries of his 
inability to keep the law, through inward contrariety to 
it; finally, as self-condemned, and already, in law, a dead 
man. Someinquire to what period of his recorded history 
these circumstances relate. But there is no reason to 
think they were wrought into such conscious and explicit 
discovery at any period of his history before he ‘*‘ met the 
Lord in the way ;”’ and though, ‘‘ amidst the multitude of 
his thoughts within him” during his memorable three 
days’ blindness immediately after that, such views of the 
law and of himself would doubtless be tossed upand down 
till they took shape much as they are here described (see 
on Acts 9.9); we regard this whole description of his in- 
ward struggles and progress ratheras the finished result of 
all his past recollections and subsequent reflections on his 
unregenerate state, which he throws into historical form 
only for greater vividness. But now the apostle proceeds 
to repel false inferences regarding the law, secondly, v, 1i- 
25, In the case of the REGENERATE; taking himself here 
alsoas the example. 14. Fer we know that the law is 
spiritual—in its demands, but Iam carnal—fieshly (see 
on v. 5), and as such, incapable of yielding spiritual obe- 
dience. sold under sim—enslaved to it. The ‘‘I’’ here, 
though of course not the regenerate, is neither the unregen- 
erate, but the sinful principle of the renewed man, as is ex- 
pressly stated in.v. 18. 15,16. For, &c.—better, ‘ For that 
which Ido I know not;’ g.d., ‘In obeying the impulses of 
my carnal nature Lact the slave of another will than my 
own as arenewed man,’ for, &c.—rather, ‘for not whatI 
would (‘ wish,’ ‘desire’) that do I, but what I hate that I 
do. But if what I would not that I do, I consent unto the 
law that it is good—the judgment of my inner man going 
along with the law.’ 17. Now then it is no more I (my 
renewed self) that do it (‘that work it’), but sin which 
@welleth in me—that principle of sin that still has its 
abode in me, To explain this and the following state- 
ments, as many do [even BENGEL and THOLUCK], of the 
sins of unrenewed men against their better convictions, is 
to do painful violence to the apostle’s language, and to 
affirm of the unregenerate what is untrue. That coexist- 
ence and mutual hostility of “flesh” and “spirit” in the 
same renewed man, which is so clearly taught in ch, 8, 4, 
&e,, and Galatians 5.16, &c., is the true and only key to the 
language of this and the following verses. (It is hardly 
necessary to say that the apostle means not todisown the 
blame of yielding to his corruptions, by saying “itis not 
he that does it, but sin that. dwelleth in him,” Early 
heretics thus‘abuse’ his language; but the whole strain 
of the passage shows that his sole object in thus express- 
ing himself was to bring more vividly before his readers 
the conflict of two opposite principles, and how entirely, 
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as a new man—honouring from his inmost soul the law 
of God—he condemned and renounced his corrupt nature, 
with its affections and lusts, its stirrings and its outgoings, 
root and branch.) 18. For, &c.—better, ‘For I know that 
there dwelleth not in me, that is in my flesh, any good,’ 
for to will (‘desire’) is present with me; but to perform 
that which is good (the supplement ‘“‘ how,” in our ver- 
sion, weakens the statement) I find not— Here, again, 
we have the double self of the renewed man; q.d., ‘ In me 
dwelleth no good; but this corrupt self is not my true self; 
itis but sin dwelling in my real self, asa renewed man,’ 
19-21, For, &c.—The conflict here graphically described 
between a self that ‘desires’ to do good and aself that in 
spite of this does evil, cannot be the struggles between 
conscience and passion in the wnregenerate, because the 
description given of this “ desire to do good ” in the verse 
immediately following is such as cannot be ascribed, with 
the least show of truth, to any but the renewed. 22. For 
I delightin the law of God after the inward man—4g, d., 
‘from the bottom of my heart.’ The word here rendered 
“delight’’ is indeed stronger than “consent” in v.16; but 
both express a state of mind and heart to which the 
unregenerate man isastranger, 23, But I see another 
(it should be ‘a different’) law in my members(see on v. 
5), Warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
mem bers—In this important verse, observe, first, that the 
word “law’’ means an inward principle of action, good or 
evil, operating with the fixedness and regularity of a law, The 
apostle found two such laws within him; the one “thelaw 
of sin in his members,” called (in Galatians 5, 17, 24) “ the 
flesh which lusteth against the spirit,’ ‘‘the flesh with 
the affections and lusts,’ i.e., the sinful principle in the 
regenerate; the other, “‘ the law of the mind,” or the holy 
principle of the renewed nature. Second, when the apos- 
tle says he ‘“‘sees’’ the one of these principles “ warring 
against’ the other, and ‘‘ bringing him into captivity” te 
itself, he is not referring to any actual rebellion going on 
within him while he was wriling, or to any captivity to 
his own lusis then existing. He is simply describing 
the two conflicting principles, and pointing out what it 
was the inherent property of each to aim at bringing 
about. Third, when the apostle describes himself as 
“brought into captivily”’ by the triumph of the sinful prin- 
ciple of his nature, he clearly speaks in the person of a 
renewed man. Men do not feel themselves to be in cap- 
tivity in the territories of their own sovereign and asso- 
ciated with their own friends, breathing a congenial at- 
mosphere, and acting quite spontaneously. But here the 
apostle describes himself, when drawn under the power 
of his sinful nature, aS forcibly seized and reluctantly 
dragged to his enemy’s camp, from which he would 
gladly make his escape. This ought to settle the ques- 
tion, whether he is here speaking as a regenerate man or 
the reverse. 24. O wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death }— The 
apostle speaks of the ‘‘ body’’ here with reference to “the 
law of sin’? which he had said was ‘“‘in his members,” 
but merely as the instrument by which the sin of the 
heart finds vent in action, and as itself the seat of the 
lower appetites (see on ch, 6. 6, and on v. 5); and he calls 
it “(the body of this death,’ as feeling, at the moment 
when he wrote, the horrors of that death (ch, 6, 21, and »v, 
5) into which it dragged him down. But the language is 
not that of a sinner newly awakened to the sight of his 
lost state; it is the ery of a living but agonized believer, 
weighed down under a burden which is not himself, but 
which he longs to shake off from his renewed self, Nor 
does the question imply ignorance of the way of relief at 
the time referred to. It was designed only to prepare the 
way for that outburst of thankfulness for the divinely- 
proyided remedy which immediately follows, 25. 2 
thank God (the Source) through Jesus Christ (the Chane 
nel of deliverance), So then (to sum up the whole mat- 
ter), with the mind (‘the mind indeed’) 1 myself serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin—g. d., 
‘Such then is the unchanging character of these two prin- 
ciples within me, God’s holy law is dear to my renewed 
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mind, and has the willing service of my new man; al- 
though that corrupt nature which still remains in me 
listens to the dictates of sin.’'— Note (1.) This whole chap- 
ter was of essential service to the Reformers in their 
contendings with the Church of Rome. When the di- 
vines of that corrupt Church, in a Pelagian spirit, denied 
that the sinful principle in our fallen nature, which they 
ealled ‘Conecupiscence,’ and which is commonly’ called 
* Original Sin,’ had the nature of sin at all, they were tri- 
uniphantly answered from this chapter, where—both in 
the first section of it, whica speaks of it in the unregen- 
erate, and in the second, which treats of its presence and 
actings in belieyers—it is explicitly, emphatically, and 
repeatedly called “sin.” As such, they held it to be 
damnable, (See the Confessions both of the Lutheran and 
Reformed churches.) In the following century, the or- 
thodox in Holland had the same controversy to wage 
with ‘the Remonstrants’ (the followers of Arminius), 
and they waged it on the field of this chapter. (2.) Here 
we see that Jnability is consistent with Accountability, 
See v.18; Galatians 5.17. ‘As the Scriptures constantly 
recognize the truth of these two things, so are they con- 
stantly united in Christian experience. Every one feels 
that he cannot do the things that he would, yet is sensi- 
ble that he is guilty for not doing them. Let any man 
test his power by the requisition to love God perfectly at 
all times. Alas! how entire our inability ! Yet how deep 
our self-loathing and self-condemnation!’ [HopaGr.] (3.) 
If the first sight of the Cross by the eye of faith kindles 
feelings never to be forgotten, and in one sense never to 
be repeated—like the first view of an enchanting land- 
scupe—the experimental discovery, in the latter stages 
of the Christian life, of its power to beat down and mor- 
tify inveterate corruption, to cleanse and heal from long- 
continued backslidings and frightful inconsistencies, 
and so to triumph over all that threatens to destroy those 
for whom Christ died, as to bring them safe over the tem- 
pestuous seas of this life into the haven of eternal rest—is 
attended with yet more heart-affecting wonder, draws 
forth deeper thankfuluess, and issues in more exalted 
adoration of Him whose work Salvation is from first to 
last (v, 24, 25). (4.) It is sad when such topies as these are 
handled as mere questions of biblical interpretation or 
systematic theology. Our great apostle could not treat 
of them apart from personal experience, of which the 
facts of his own life and the feelings of his own soul fur- 
nished him with illustrations as lively as they were ap- 
posite. When one is unable to go far into the investiga- 
tion of indwelling sin, without breaking out into an “*O 
wretched man that lam!” and cannot enter on the way 
of relief without exclaiining, “I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord,’ he will find his meditations rich in 
fruit to his own soul, and may expect, through Him who 
presides in all such matters, to kindle in his readers or 
hearers the like blessed emotions (v. 24, 25), So be it even 
now, O Lord! 


CHAPTER, VIII. 


Ver. 1-89. CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE ARGUMENT— 
THE GLORIOUS COMPLETENESS OF THEM THAT ARE IN 
Curisr Jesus. In this surpassing chapter the several 
streams of the preceding argument meet and flow in one 
“river of the water of life, clear as crystal, proceeding 
out of the throne of God and of the Lamb,” until it seems 
to lose itself in the ocean of a blissful eternity. 

First: The Sanctification of Believers (v. 1-13), 1. There 
is therefore now, &c,—referring to the immediately pre- 
ceding context. [OLSHAUSEN, PHILIPPI, MEYER, AL- 
Ford, &c.} ‘The subject with which ch. 7. concludes is 
still under consideration. The scope of the four opening 
Verses is to show how “the law of sin and death” is de- 
prived of its power to bring believers again into bond- 
age, and how the holy law of God receives in them the 
homage of a living obedience. [CALVIN, FRASER, PHIL- 
IPpPI, MEYER, ALFORD, &c.|] no condemnation to them 
which are in Christ Jesus—As Christ, who “knew no 
sin,” was, to all legal effects, ‘‘ made sin for us,” so are 
we, who believe in Him, to all legal effects, ‘made the 
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righteousness of God in Him” (2 Corinthians 5. 21); and 
thus, one with him in the Divine reckoning, there is to 
such “NO CONDEMNATION.” (Cf. John 3, 18; 5. 24; ch. 5. 1%, 
19.) But this is no mere legal arrangement: it is a union in 
tive ; believers, through the indwelling of Christ's Spirit 
in them, having one life with Him, as truly as the head 
and the members of the same body have one life. [who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit]—(The evi- 
dence of MSS. seems to show that this clause formed no 
part of the original text of this verse, but that the first 
part of it was early introduced, and the second later, from 
v. 4, probably as an explanatory comment, and to make 
the transition to v. 2 more easy.) 2. For the law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free (rather, 
‘freed me’—referring to the time of his conversion, when 
first he believed) from the law of sin and death—It is 
the Holy Ghost who is here called ‘‘ The Spirit of life,” as 
opening up in the souls of believers a fountain of spirit- 
ual life (see on John 7.38, 39; p. 75+, 2d col.); just as He is 
called “the Spirit of truth,’ as “guiding them into all 
truth” (John 16. 13), and “the Spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of the Lord” 
(Isaiah Ll. 2), as the inspirer of these qualities. And 
He is called “the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus,” be- 
cause it is as members of Christ that He takes up 
His abode in believers, who in consequence of this 
have one life with their Head. And as the word “law” 
here hus the same meaning as in ch. 7, 23, namely, ‘an 
inward principle of action, operating with the fixed- 
ness and regularity of a law,’ it thus appears that “the law 
of the Spirit of lifein Christ Jesus” here means, ‘that new 
principle of action which the Spiritof Christ has opened 
up within us—the law of our new being.’ This ‘sets us 
free,” as soon as it takes possession of our inner man, 
“from the law of sin and death,” 7. e., from the enslaving 
power of that corrupt prineiple which carries death in its 
bosoin, The ‘strong man armed” is overpowered by the 
“Stronger than he;’ the weaker principle is dethroned 
and expelled by the more powerful; the principle of 
spiritual life prevails against and brings into captivity 
the principle of spiritual death—“ leading captivity cap- 
tive.” If this be the apostle’s meaning, the whole verse 
is to this effect: That the triumph of believers over their 
inward corruption, through the power of Christ’s Spirit 
in them, proves them to bein Christ Jesus, and as such 
absolved from condemnation. But this is now explained 
more fully. 3,4. For what the law could not do, &c,— 
a difficult and much econtroverted verse, But it is clearly, 
we think, the law's inability to free us from the doninion 
of sin that the apostle has in view; as has partly appeared 
already (see on v, 2), and will more fully appear presently. 


. The law could irritate our sinful nature into more viru- 


lent action, as we have seen in ch. 7,5, but it could not 
secure its own fulfilment. How that is accomplished 
comes now to be shown. in that it was weak through 
the flesh—i. e., having to address itself tous through a 
corrupt nature, too strong to be influenced by mere com- 
mands and threatenings. God, &¢.—The sentence is 
somewhat imperfect in its structure, which occasions a 
certain obscurity. The meaning: is, that whereas the law 
was powerless to secure its own fulfilment for the reason 
given, God took the method now to be described for 
attaining that end, sending (‘having sent’) his own Son 
—This and similar expressions plainly imply that Obrist 
was God’s “own Son” before He was sent—that is, in His 
own proper Person, and independently of His mission 
and appearance in the flesh (see on ch. 8, 32; Galatians 4, 
4); and if so, He not only has the very nature of God, even 
as a son of his father, but is essentially or the Father, 
though in a sense too mysterious for any language of ours 
properly to define (see on ch, 1.4), And this peculiar 
relationship is put forward here to enhance the greainess 
and define the nature of the relief provided, as coming 
Jrom beyond the precincts of sinful humanity altogether, yea, 
immediately from the Godhead itself, im the likeness of 
sinful flesh—lit., ‘of the flesh of sin;’ a very remarkable 
and pregnant expression. He was made in the reality of 
our flesh, but only in the likeness of its sinful condition. 
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He took our nature as it is in us, compassed with infirm- 
ities, with nothing todistinguish Him as man from sinful 
men, save that He was without sin. Nor does this mean 
that He took our nature with all its properties save one; 
for sin is no property of humanity at all, but only the dis~ 
‘ordered state of our souls, as the fallen family of Adam, 
a disorder affecting, indeed, and overspreading our entire 
nature, but still purely our own, and for sin—it., ‘and 
about sin;’ g. d., ‘on the business of sin.’ The expression 
is purposely a general one, because the design was not to 
speak of Christ’s mission to atone for sin, but in virtue of 
that atonement to destroy its dominion and ezxtirpate it 
altogether from believers, We think it wrong, therefore, to 
render the words (as in Margin) ‘by a sacrifice for sin’ 
(suggested by the language of the LXX.,and approved by 


CALVIN, &c.); for this sense is too definite, and makes the . 


idea of expiation more prominent thanitis. condemned 
sin—‘ condemned it to lose its power over men.’ [BEZA, BEN- 
GEL, FRASER, MEYER, THOLUCK, PHILIPPI,ALFORD.] In 
this glorious sense our Lord says of His approaching death 
(John 12, 31), ‘‘Now is the judgment of this world; now 
shall the prince of this world be cast out ;’’ and again (see 
on John 16, 11), ** When He (the Spirit) shall come, He shall 
convince the world of ... judgment, because the prince 
of this world is judged,” i. e., condemned to let go his hold 
of men, who, through the cross, shall be emancipated into 
the liberty and power to be holy. im the flesh—i. e., in 
human nature, henceforth set free from the grasp of sin, 
That the righteousness of the law—‘the righteous de- 
mand’ [REVISED VERSION], ‘the requirement’ [ALForD], 
or ‘the precept’ of the law; for it is not precisely the word 
so often used in this Epistle to denote ‘the righteousness 
which justifies’ (ch. 1. 17; 3. 21; 4. 5, 6; 5. 17, 18, 21), but 
another form of the same word, intended to express the 
enactment of the law, meaning here, we believe, the prac- 
tical obedience which the law calls for. might be ful- 
filled in us—or, as we say, ‘realized in us.’ who walk— 
the most ancient expression of the bent of one’s life, 
whether in the direction of good or of evil (Genesis 48, 15; 
Psalm 1.1; Isaiah 2.5; Micah 4.5; Ephesians 4. 17; 1 John 
1. 6,7). mot after (i. e., according to the dictates of) the 
Hesh, but after the spirit—From v.9 it would seem that 
what is more immediately intended by “ the spirit’* here 
is our own mind as renewed and actuated by the Holy 
Ghost. 5. For they that are after the flesh (i. e., under 
the influence of the ffeshly principle) do mind (give their 
attention to, Philippians 3, 19) the things of the flesh, 
&c.—Men must be under the predominating influence of 
one or other of these two principles, and, according as the 
one or the other has the mastery, will be the complexion 
of their life, the character of their actions. 6. For—a 
mere particle of transition here [THOLUCK], like ‘but’ or 


‘now.’ to be carnally minded—ii/., ‘the mind’ or ‘mind-* 


ing of the flesh’ (Margin), i. e., the pursuit of fleshly ends. 
is death—not only ‘ends in’ [ALForD, &c.], but even now 
‘is;’ carrying death into its bosom,so that such are “dead 
while they live” (1 Timothy 5. 6; Ephesians 2. 1, 5), [PHIL- 
IPPI,] but to be spiritually minded—‘the mind’ or 
‘minding of the spirit;’ 7. e., the pursuit of spiritual 
objects, is life and peace—not “life” only, in contrast 
with the “death” that is in the other pursuit, but 
“peace;” it is the very element of the soul’s deepest 
repose and true bliss. 7%. Because the carnal mind is 
enmity against God—The desire and pursuit of carnal 
ends is a state of enmity to God, wholly incompatible 
with true life and peace in the soul,’ for it is not subject 
(‘doth not submit itself’) to the law of God, neither in- 
deed can be (‘can it’)—i. e., In such a state of mind there 
neither is nor can be the least subjection to the law of 
God. Many things may be done which the law requires, 
but nothing either is or can be done because God’s law 
requires it, or purely to please God, 8. So then—nearly 
equivalent to‘ And so,’ they that are in (and, therefore, 
under the government of ) the flesh cannot please God— 
having no obediential principle, no desire to please Him, 
9. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if so 
be that the Spirit of God dwell in you—This does not 
mean, ‘if the disposition or mind of God dwell in you; out 
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‘if the Holy Ghost dwell in you’ (see 1 Corinthians 6. 11, 19; 
3. 16, &c.). (It thus appears that to be “in the spirit” 
means here to be under the dominion of our own renewed 
mind; because the indwelling of God's Spirit is given as 
the evidence that we are “in the spirit.’’) Now (‘But’) 
if any man have not the Spirit of Christ—Again, this 
does not mean ‘the disposition or mind of Christ,’ but the 
Holy Ghost; here called “ the Spirit of Christ,’ just as He 
is called “the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus’ (see on », 2), 
It isas ‘the Spirit of Christ’’ that the Holy Ghost takes 
possession of believers, introducing into them all the 
gracious, dove-like disposition which dwelt in Him 
(Matthew 3. 16; John 3. 34). Now if any man’s heart 
be void, not of such dispositions, but of the blessed 
Author of them, “the Spirit of Christ’—he is mone of 
his—even though intellectually convinced of the truth of 
Christianity, and ina general] sense influenced by its spirit, 
Sharp, solemn statement this! 10, 11. And if Christ be 
in you—by His indwelling Spirit in virtue of which we 
have one life with him, the body—‘the body indeed,’ 
is dead because of (‘ by reason of’) sin; but the spirit is 
life because (or, ‘ by reason’) of righteousness—The word 
‘indeed,’ which the original requires, is of the nature ofa 
concession—q. d., ‘I grant you that the body is dead, &e., 
and so far redemption is incomplete, but,’ &¢.; q. d., ‘If 
Christ be in you by His indwelling Spirit, though your 
‘*bodies’”’ have to pass through the stage of “death” in 
consequence of the first Adam’s “‘sin,’”’ your spirit is in- 
stinct with new and undying “life,’’ brought in by the 
“ righteousness” of the second Adam,’ [THOLUCK, MEYER, 
and ALFORD in part, but only HopGeE entirely.] But 
(‘ And’)if the Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you—i.e., ‘If He dwell in you as the 
Spirit of the Christ-raising One,’ or, ‘in all the resurree- 
tion-power which He put forth in raising Jesus.’ he that 
raised up Christ from the dead—Observe the change of 
name from J&Esus, as the historical Individual whem God 
raised from the dead, to CHRIST, the same Individual, 
considered as the Lord and Head of all His members, or 
of redeemed Humanity. [ALFORD.] shall also quicken 


4 





(rather, ‘shall quicken even’) your mortal bodies by (the: 


true reading appears to be ‘ by reason of’) his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you—g.d., ‘Your bodies indeed are not 
exempt from the death which sin brought in; but your 
spirits even now have in them an undying life, and if the 
Spirit of Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in 
you, even these bodies of yours, though they yield to the 
last enemy and the dust of them return to the dust as it 
was, shall yet experience the same resurrection as that of 
their living Head, in virtue of the indwelling of the same 
Spirit in you that quickened Him,’ 12, 13. Therefore, 
brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after 
the flesh—g, d.,‘Once we were sold under sin (ch. 7. 14); 
but now that we have been set free from that hard master 
and become servants to Righteousness (ch. 6. 22), we owe 
nothing to the flesh, we disown its unrighteous claims 
and are deaf toits imperious demands.’ Glorious senti- 
ment! Forif ye live after the flesh, ye shall die(in the 
sense of ch, 6, 21); but if ye through the Spirit do mor- 
tify the deeds of the body (see on ch. 7. 23), ye shall live 
(in the sense of ch. 6, 22)—The apostle is not satisfied with 
assuring them that they are under no obligations to the 
flesh, to hearken to its suggestions, without reminding 
them where it will end if they do; and he uses the word 
“mortify’’ (put to death) as a kind of play upon the word 
“die” just before—q. d., ‘If ye do not kill sin, it will kill 
you.’ But he tempers this by the bright alternative, that 
if they do, through the Spirit, mortify the deeds of the 
body, such a course will infallibly terminate in “life” 
everlasting, And this leads the apostle into a new line 
of thought, opening into his final subject, the “glory” 
awaiting the justified believer. Note (1.) ‘There can be 
no safety, no holiness, no happiness, to those who are out 


of Christ: No safety, because all such are under the cone. 


demnation of the law (v. 1); no holiness, because such only 
as are united to Ch rist have the Spirit of Christ (v. 9); no 
happiness, because to be **carnally minded is death” (v. 
6)’ (HopGe.] (2) The sanctification of believers, ag it 


The Sonship of Believers. 


has its whole foundation in the atoning death, so it has 
its living spring in the indwelling of the Spirit of Christ 
(vw. 2-4). (8.) ‘The bent of the thoughts, affections, and 
pursuits, is the only decisive test of character (v, 5).’ 
fHonee.] (4.) No human refinement of the carnal mind 
will make it. spiritual, or compensate for the absence of 
spirituality, “Flesh” and ‘spirit’? are essentially and 
unchangeably opposed; nor can the carnal mind, as such, 
be brought into real subjection to the law of God (v. 5-7). 
Hence (5.) the estrangement of God and the sinner is 
mutual, For as the sinner’s state of mind is ‘enmity 
against God” (v.7),so in this state he ** cannot please God”’ 
(v. 8). (6.) Since the Holy Ghost is, in the same breath, 
called indiscriminately “the Spirit of God,” “the Spirit 
of Christ,’ and “‘ Christ’’ Himself (as an indwelling life in 
believers), the Hssential Unity and yet Personal distinctness 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, in the one 
adorable Godhead must be believed, as the only consist- 
ent explanation of such language (v. 9-11). (7.) The con- 
sciousness of spiritual Jife in our renewed souls is a glo- 
rious assurance of resurrection life in the body also, in 
virtue of the same quickening Spirit whose inhabitation 
we already enjoy (v. 11). (8.) Whatever professions of 
Spiritual life men may make, it remains eternally true 
that “if we live after the flesh we shall die,” and only “if 
we through the Spirit do mortify the deeds of the body we 
shall live” (v. 13, and cf, Galatians 6.7,8; Ephesians 5, 6; 
Philippians 3. 18,19; 1 John 3. 7, 8). 

SECOND: The Sorship of Believers—Their future Inheritance 
—The Intercession of the Spirit for them (v. 14-27), 14. For 
asmany as are led by the Spirit of God, they, &c. (‘these 
are sons of God’). Hitherto the apostle has spoken of the 
Spirit simply as a power through which believers mortify 
sin: now he speaks of Him as a gracious, loving Guide, 
whose “leading’’—enjoyed by all in whom is the Spirit of 
God’s dear Son—shows that they also are ‘sons of God.” 
15. For, &c.—‘ For ye received not (at the time of your 
conversion) the spirit of bondage,’ i. e,, ‘The spirit ye re- 
ceived was not a spirit of bondage,’ again [gendering] 
to fear—as under the law which “ worketh wrath’’—g. d., 
*Such was your condition before ye believed, living in 
legal bondage, haunted with incessant forebodings under a 
fense of unpardoned sin. Butit was not to perpetuate that 
wretched state that ye received the Spirit.’ but ye have 
received (‘ye received’) the spirit of adoption, where- 
by (rather, ‘ wherein’) we cry, Abba, Father—The word 
“ery” is emphatic, expressing the spontaneousness, the 
strength, and the exuberance of the filial emotions. In 
Galatians 4, 6 this cry is said to proceed from the Spirit in 
us, drawing forth the filial exclamation in our hearts: 
Here, it is said to proceed from our own hearts under the 
vitalizing energy of the Spirit, as the very element of the 
new life in believers (cf. Matthew 10. 19, 20; and see on v. 
4). ** Abba’ is the Syro-Chaldaic word for *t Father ;’’ and 
the Greek word for that is added, not surely to tell the 
reader that both mean the same thing, but for the same 
reason which drew both words from the lips of Christ 
Himself during his agony in the garden (Mark 14. 36), 
He, doubtless, loved to utter his Father’s name in both 
the accustomed forms; beginning with His cherished 
mother-tongue, and adding that of the learned. In this 
view the use of both words here has a charming simplicity 
and warmth. 16. The Spirit itself—It should be ‘ Him- 
self’ (see on v. 26), beareth witness with our spirit, 
that we are the children (‘are children’) of God—The 
testimony of our own spirit is borne in that ery of con- 
scious sonship, ‘* Abba, Father; but we are not therein 
alone; for the Holy Ghost within us, yea, even in that 
very cry which it is His to draw forth, sets His own 
distinct seal to ours; and thus, “in the mouth of two 
witnesses” the thing is established. The apostle had 
hefore called us ‘‘sons of God,” referring to our adop=- 
tion: here the word changes to “children,” referring 
to our new birth. The one expresses the dignity to 
which we are admitted; the other the new life which 
we receive. The latter is more suitable here; because 
a son by adoption might not be heir of the property, 
whereas a son by birth certainly is, and this is what the 
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apostle is now coming to. 17. And if children, then 
heirs (‘heirs also’); heirs of Ged—of our Father's king- 
dom, and joint-heirs with Christ—as the ‘ first-born 
among many brethren” (v. 29), and as “ Heirof all things.” 
if so be that we suffer (‘provided we be suffering with 
Him’) that we may be also glorified together (with 
Him). This necessity of conformity to Christ in suffering 
in order to participation in His glory, is taught alike by 
Christ Himself and by His apostles (John 12. 24-26; Mat- 
thew 16. 24, 25; 2 Timothy 2.12). 18. For I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us—g.d., ‘True, we must suffer with Christ, if we 
would partake of His glory; but what of that? For if 
such sufferings are set over against the coming glory, 
they sink intoinsignificance,’ 19-22. For, &c.— The apos- 
tle, fired with the thought of the future glory of the saints, 
pours forth this splendid passage, in which he represents 
the whole creation groaning under its present degrada- 
tion, and looking and longing for the revelation of this 
glory as the end and consummation of its existence’ 
{HopGE.] the earnest expectation (cf. Philippians 1. 20) 
of the creature (rather, ‘the creation’) waiteth for the 
manifestation (‘is waiting for the revelation’) of the 
sons of God—i. ¢., ‘for the redemption of their bodies” 
from the grave (v. 23), which will reveal their sonship, 
now hidden (cf. Luke 20, 36; Revelation 21,7). For the 
creature (‘the creation’) was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly—i. e., through no natural principle of 
decay. The apostle, personifying creation, represents it 
as only submitting to the vanity with which it was smit- 
ten, On man’s account, in obedience to that superior 
power which had mysteriously linked its destinies with 
man’s. And so he adds—but by reason of him who 
hath subjected the same (‘who subjected it’) in hopes 
because (or ‘in hope that’) the creature itself also (‘even 
the creation itself’) shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption (its bondage to the principle of decay) 
into the glorious liberty (rather, ‘the liberty of the 
glory’) of the children of God—i. e., the creation itself 
shall, in a glorious sense, be delivered into that freedom 
from debility and decay in which the children of God, 
when raised up in glory, shall expatiate: into this free- 
dom from corruptibility the creation itself shall, ina 
glorious sense, be delivered. [So CALVIN, BEzA, BENGEL, 
THOLUCK, OLSHAUSEN, DE WETTE, MEYER, PHILIPPI, 
HOovpGE, ALFORD, &c.] If for man’s sake alone the earth 
was cursed, it cannot surprise us that it should share in 
his recovery. And if so, to represent it as sympathizing ' 
with man’s miseries, and as looking forward to his com- 
plete redemption as the period of its own emancipation 
from. its present sin-blighted condition, is a beautiful 
thought, and in harmony with the general teaching of 
Scripture on the subject, (See on 2 Peter 3.13.) 23. And 
not. only [they], but ourselves also (or ‘not only [so], 
but even we ourselves’—i, e., besides the inanimate crea- 
tion), which have the first-fruits of the Spirit—or, ‘the 
Spirit as the first-fruits’ of our full redemption (cf. 2 Co- 
rinthians 1, 22), moulding the heart toa heavenly frame 
and attempering it toits future element. even we our- 
selves—though we have so much of heaven already with- 
inus. groan within ourselves—under this “body of 
sin and death,’ and under the manifold “vanity and 
vexation of spirit’? that are written upon every object 
and every pursuit and every enjoyment under the sun, 
waiting for the (manifestation of our) adoption [to wit], 
the redemption of our bedy—from the grave: ‘not (be 
it observed) the deliverance of ourselves from the body, 
but the redemption of the body itself from the grave, 
(BENGEL.] 24. For we are saved by hope—rather, ‘For 
in hope we are saved ;’ i. e,, it is more a salvation in hope 
than as yet in actual possession, but hope that is seen 
is not hope—for the very meaning of hope is, the expecta- 
tion that something now future will become present. for 
what a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?—the 
Jatter ending when the other comes, 25. But if we hope 
for that we see not, [then do] we with patience wait 
for it—i, e., then, patient waiting for it is our fitting atti- 
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tude. 26,27. Likewise also the Spirit, &c.—or, ‘ But after 
the like manner doth the Spirit also help,’ &c. our in- 
Grmities—rather (according to the true reading), ‘our in- 
firmity ;’ not merely the one infirmity here specified, but 
the general weakness of the spiritual life in its present state, 
of which one example is here given. for we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought—It is not the 
proper matter of prayer that believers are at so much loss 
about, for the fullest directions are given them on this 
head; but to ask for the right things “tas they ought” is 
the difficulty. This arises partly from the dimness of our 
spiritual vision in the present veiled state, while we. have 
to ‘‘ walk by faith, not by sight” (see on 1 Corinthians 13, 
9; and on 2 Corinthians 5.7), and the large admixture of 
the ideas and feelings which spring from the fleeting ob- 
jects of sense that there is in the very best views and 
affections of our renewed nature; partly also from the 
necessary imperfection of all haman language as a vehi- 
cle for expressing the subtle spiritual feelings of the heart. 
In these circumstances, how can it be but that much un- 
certainty should surround all our spiritual exercises, and 
that in our nearest approaches and in the freest outpour- 
ings of our hearts to our Father in heaven, doubts should 
spring up within us whether our frame of mind in such 
exercises is altogether befitting and well pleasing to 
God? Nor do these anxieties subside, but rather deepen, 
with the depth and ripeness of our spiritual experience, 
But the Spirit itself—rather, ‘Himself.’ (See end of v. 
27)—-maketh intercession for us with groanings which 
cannot be uttered (i. e., which cannot be expressed in 
articulate language)—Sublime and affecting ideas, for 
which we are indebted to this passage alone! gq, d.,‘As 
we struggle to express in articulate language the desires 
of our hearts, and find that our deepest emotions are the 
most inexpressible, we groan” under this felt inability. 
But not in vain are these groanings. For “the Spirit 
Himself” is in them, giving to the emotions which Him- 
self has kindled the only language of which they are 
capable; so that though on our part they are the fruit of 
impotence to utter what we feel, they are at the same 
time the intercession of the Spirit Himself in our behalf.’ 
And (rather, ‘But,’ inarticulate though these groanings 
be) he that searcheth the hearts knoweth what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because he (the Spirit) maketh in- 
tercession for the saints according to [the will of] 
God—As the Searcher of hearts, He watches the surging 
emotions of them in prayer, and knows perfectly what 
the Spirit means by the grdanings which He draws forth 
within us, because that blessed Intercessor pleads by 
them only for what God Himself designs to bestow. 
ote (1.) Are believers “led by the Spirit of God” (vw. 14)? 
How careful then should they be not to “grieve the Holy 
Spirit of God’ (Ephesians 4. 30)! Cf. Psalm 32.8, 9: “I 
will... guide thee with mine eye. Be not (then) as the 
horse, or as the mule,” &c. (2.) ‘The spirit of bondage,” 
to which many Protestants are “all their lifetime sub- 
ject,” and the ‘doubtsome faith’ which the Popish 
Church systematically inculcates, are both rebuked here, 
being in direct and painful contrast to that “spirit of 
adoption,” and that witness of the Spirit, along with our 
own spirit, to the fact of our sonship, which it is here 
said the children of God, as such, enjoy (v.15, 16). (8.) 
As suffering with Christ is the ordained preparation for 
participating in this glory,so the insignificance of the 
one as compared with the other cannot fail to lighten 
the sense of it, however bitter and protracted (v, 17,18). 
(4.) It cannot but swell the heart of every intelligent 
Christian to think that if external nature has been 
mysteriously affected for evil by the fall of man, it only 
awaits his completed recovery, at the resurrection, to 
experience a corresponding emancipation from its 
blighted condition into undecaying life and unfading 
neauty (v. 19-23). (6.) It is not when believers, through 
sinful “quenching of the Spirit,” have the fewest and 
faintest glimpses of heaven, that they sigh most fervently 
to be there; but, on the contrary, when through the un- 
obstructed working of the Spirit in their hearts, “ the first- 
fruits’ of the glory to be revealed are most largely and 
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frequently tasted, then, and just for that reason, is it that 
they “groan within themselves” for fall redemption (wv. 
23). For thus they reason: If such be the drops, what 
will the ocean be? If thus “to see through a glass 
darkly ” be so very sweet, what will it be to “see face to 
face?” If when ‘my Beloved stands behind our wall, 
looking forth at the windows, showing Himself through | 
the lattice” (Canticles 2. 9)—that thin veil which parts 
the seen from the unseen—if He is even thus tome“ Fairer 
than the children of men,” what shall He be when He 
stands confessed before my undazzled vision, the Only- 
begotten of the Father in my own nature, and I shall 
be like Him, for I shall see Himas Heis? (6.) ‘*The pa- 
tience of hope’ (1 Thessalonians 1, 3) is the fitting atti- 
tude for those who with the joyful consciousness that 
they are already ‘ saved” (2 Timothy 1.9; Titus 3. 5), have 
yet the painful consciousness that they are sayed*but in 
part: or, that being justified by his grace, they are made 
(in the present state) heirs according to the hope (only) 
of eternal life,” Titus 3. 7 (v, 24, 25). (7.) As prayer is the 
breath of the spiritual life, and the believer’s only effectual 
relief under the “infirmity” which attaches to his whole 
condition here below, how cheering is it to be assured 
that the blessed Spirit, cognizant of it all, comes in aid 
of itall; and in particular, that when believers, unable 
to articulate their case before God, can at times do noth- 
ing but lie “ groaning” before the Lord, these inarticulate 
groanings are the Spirits own vehicle for conveying into 
“the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth”’ their whole case; and 
come up before the Hearer of prayer as the Spirit’s own 
intercession in their behalf, and that they are recognized 
by Him that sitteth on the Throne, as embodying only 
what His own ‘will’? determined before to bestow upon 
them (v. 26, 27)! (8.) What a view do these two verses (v. 
26, 27) give of the relations subsisting between the Divine 
Persons in the economy of redemption, and the hur- 
mony of their respective operations in the case of eacn 
of the redeemed! 

THIRD: Triumphant Summary of the whole Argument (v. 
28-39). 28. And—or, ‘Moreover,’ or ‘Now; noting’a 
transition to a new particular. we know, &c.—The order 
in the original is more striking: ‘* We know that to them 
that love God (cf. 1 Corinthians 2.9; Ephesians 6, 24; 
James 1. 12; 2.5) all things work together for good [even] to 
them who are the called (rather, ‘ who are called ’)aceord- 
ing to his (eternal) purpose,” Glorious assurance! And 
this, it seems, was a “ household word,’ a“ known” thing, 
among believers. This working of all things for good is 
done quite naturally to ‘them that love God;” because 
such souls, persuaded that He who gave His own Son for 
them cannot but mean them wellin all His procedure, 
learn thus to take in good part whatever He sends them, 
however trying to flesh and blood: and to them who are 
the called, according to “ His purpose,” all things doin the 
same intelligible way ‘‘work together for good,’ for, 
even when “He hath His way in the whirlwind,” they 
see “ His chariot paved with love” (Canticles 3, 10). And 
knowing thatit isin pursuance of an eternal “purpose” 
of love that they have been ‘‘ called into the fellowship of 
His Son Jesus Christ” (1 Corinthians 1, 9), they naturally 
say within themselves, ‘It cannot be that He “of Whom, 
and through Whom, and to Whom are all things,” should 
suffer that purpose to be thwarted by anything really ad- 
verse to us, or that He should not make all things, dark 
as well as light, crooked as well as straight, to co-operate 
to the furtherance and final completion of His high de- 
sign.’ 29. For (as touching this ‘calling according to 
his purpose’’) whom he did foreknow he alse did pre- 
destinate (foreordain)—In what sense are we to take the 
word “ foreknow” here? ‘Those who He foreknety would 
repent and believe,’ say Pelagians of every age and every 
hue, But this is to thrust into the text whatis contrary 
to the wholespirit, and even letter, of the apostle’s teach- 
ing (see ch. 9,11; 2 Timethy 1.9). In ch. 11. 2,and Psalm 
1, 6, God’s “ knowledge” of His people cannot be restricted 
to a mere foresight of future events, or acquaintance with 
what is passing here below. Does “whom He did fore- 
know,” then, mean ‘whom He foreordained?’ Searcely, 
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‘because both ‘foreknowiedge’ and ‘foreordination’ are 
here mentioned, and the one as the cause of the other, It 
is difficult indeed for our limited minds to distinguish 
them as states of the Divine Mind towards men; espe- 
cially since in Acts 2, 23 “‘*he counsel” is put before “ the 
foreknowledge of God,’ while in 1 Peter 1.2 ‘telection” 
is said to be “ according to the foreknowledge of God.” But 
probably God’s foreknowledge of His own people means 
His peculiar, gracious, complacency in them, while His 
“predestinating” or ““foreordaining”’ them signifies His 
fixed purpose, flowing from this, to ‘save them and call 
them with an holy calling” (2 Timothy 1.9), to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son—i. e., to be His sons after 
the pattern, model, or image of His Sonship in our na- 
ture. that he might be the first-born among many 
brethren—“ The First-born,” the Son by nature; His 
“many brethren,’’sous by adoption: He, in the Humanity 
of the Only-begotten of the Father, bearing our sins on 
the aceursed tree; they in that of mere men ready to 
perish by reason of sin, but redeemed by His blood from 
‘condemnation and wrath, and transformed into His like- 
ness: He “the First-born from the dead;” they “ that 
sleep in Jesus,’ to be in due time “ brought with Him:” 
“The First-born,” now ‘‘ crowned with glory and honour;” 
His “ many brethren,” ‘when He shall appear, to be like 
Him, for they shall see Him as Heis.” 30. Moreover— 

And,’ or ‘Now;’ explanatory of the foregoing verse— 

.d., ‘In “ predestinating us to be conformed to the image 
of His Son”’ in final glory, He settled all the successive 
steps of it. Thus'—~Whom he did predestinate, them he 
also called—The word “called”’ (as Hodge and others 
truly observe) is never in the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment applied to those who have only the outward invita- 
tion of the Gospel (as in Matthew 20.16; 22. 14). It always 
means ‘internally, effectually, savingly called.’ It denotes 
the first great step in personal salvation, and-answers to 
*“conversion.’’ Only the word conversion expresses the 
change of character which then takes place, whereas this 
“calling” expresses the Divine authorship of the change, 
and the sovercign power by which we are summoned, Mat- 
thew-like, Zaccheus-like, out of our old, wretched, perish- 
ing condition, intoa new, safe, blessed life. and whom he 
(thus) called, them he also justified (brought into the 
definite state of reconciliation already so fully deseribed), 
and whom he justified, them he also glorified—(brought 
to final glory, v. 17, 18). Noble climax, and so rhythmi- 
cally expressed! And allthis is viewed as past; because, 
starting from the past decree of “ predestination to be con- 
formed to the image of God’s Son” of which the other steps 
are but the successive unfoldings—all is beheld as one en- 
tire, eternally completed salvation. 31. What shall we 
then say to these things t—gq. d.,‘ We can no farther go, 
think, wish.’ [BENGEL.] This whole passage, to v. 34, and 
even to the end of the chapter, strikes all thoughtful 
interpreters and readers, as transcending almost every 
thing in language, while Olskawsen notices the ‘ profound 
and colossal’ character of the thought, If God (be) for 
us, who (can be] against ust If God be resolved and en- 
gaged to bring us through, all ow enemies must be Fis ; 
and ‘* Who would set the briers and thorns against Him 
in battle? He would gothrough them. He would burn 
them together’ (Isaiah 27.4). What strong consolation is 
here! Nay, but the great Pledge of all has already been 
given; for, 32. He—rather, ‘He surely.’ (It is a pity to 
lose the emphatic particle of the original.) that spared 
mnot— withheld not,’ ‘kept not back.’ This expressive 
phrase, as well as the whole thought, is suggested by 
Genesis 22. 12, where Jehovah's touching commendation 
of Abraham’s conduct regarding his son Isaac seems de- 
signed to furnish something like a glimpse into the spirit 
ot His own act in surrendering Hisown Son. “Take now 
(said the Lord to Abraham) thy son, thine only, whom thou 
lovest, and .. . offer him for a burnt offering” (Genesis 22. 
2); and only when Abraham hadall but performed that 
lottiest act of self-sacrifice, the Lord interposed, saying, 
“Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing thou HAST 
‘NOT WITHHELD THY SON, THINE ONLY SON, from me,”’ In 
the light of this incident, then, and of this language, our 
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apostle can mean to convey nothing less than this, that 
in ‘not sparing His own Son, but delivering Him up” or 
surrendering Him, God exercised, in His Paternal cha- 
racter, a mysterious act of Sel/-sacrifiee, which, though in- 
volving none of the pain and none of the loss which are 
inseparable from the very idea of self-sacrifice on our 
part, was not less real, but, on the contrary, as far trans- 
cended any such acts of ours as His nature is above the 
creature’s. But this is inconceivable if Christ be not 
God’s ‘own (or proper) Son,’ partaker of His very 
nature, as really as Isaac was of his father Abraham’s, 
In that sense, certainly, the Jews charged our Lord with 
making Himself ‘equal with God” (see on John 5, 18), 
which he in reply forthwith proceeded, not to disown, but 
to illustrate and confirm. Understand Christ’s Sonship 
thus, and the langnage of Scripture regarding it is intel- 
ligibleand harmonious; but take it tobean artificial rela- 
tionship, ascribed to Him in virtue either of His miracu- 
lous birth, or His resurrection from the dead, or the gran- 
deur of His works, or all of these together—and the 
passages which speak of it neither explain of themselves 
nor harmonize with each other. delivered him up—not 
to death merely (as many take it), for that is too narrow 
an idea here, but ‘surrendered Him’ in the most compre- 
hensive sense; cf. John 3.16, ‘*God so loved the world 
that He GAVE His only-begotten Son.” for us all—i, e., 
for all believers alike; as nearly every good interpreter 
admits must be the meaning here. how shall he not— 
how can we conceive that He should not. with him also 
—rather, ‘also with Him,’ (The word “also” is often so 
placed in our version as to obscure the sense; see on He- 
brews 12.1.) freely give us all things ?—all other gifts 
being not only immeasurably less than this Gift of gifts, 
but virtually included init. 33, 34. Who shall lay any= 
thing to the charge of (or, ‘bring any charge against’) 
God’s elect ?—the first place in this Epistle where beliey- 
ers are styled “the elect.” In what sense this is meant 
will appear in next chapter. yea rather, that is risen 
again—to make good the purposes of His death. Here, 
as in some other cases, the apostle delightfully corrects 
himself (see Galatians 4, 9; and on ch. 1. 12); not meaning 
that the resurrection of Christ was of more saving value 
than His death, but that having ‘‘put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself”’—which though precious to us was 
to Him of unmingled bitterness—it was incomparably 
more delightful to think that He was again alive, and 
living to see to the efficacy of His death in our behalf. 
who is even (‘also’) at the right hand of God—The right 
hand of the king was anciently the seat of honour (ef. 1 
Samuel 20, 25; 1 Kings 2, 19; Psalm 45, 9), and denoted par- 
ticipation in the royal power and glory (Matthew 20, 21), 
The classical writings contain similar allusions. Accord- 
ingly Christ’s sitting at the right hand of God—predicted 
in Psalm 110.1, and historically referred toin Mark 16, 19; 
Acts 2. 33; 7. 56; Ephesians 1, 20; Colossians 3.1; 1 Peter 3, 
22; Revelation 3. 2l—signifies the glory of the exalted Son 
of man, and the power in the government of the world in 
which He participates. Hence it is called ‘‘sitting on the 
right hand of Power’’ (Matthew 26. 64),and “sitting on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high” (Hebrews 1, 3), [PHIL- 
IPPI.] who also maketh intercession for us—using all 
Hiis boundless interest with God in our behalf. This is the 
top of the climax. ‘His Session at God’s right hand de- 
notes His power to save us; His Intercession, His will.to do 
it.’ [BENGEL.] But how are we to conceive of this Inter- 
cession? Not certainly as of one pleading ‘on bended 
knees and with outstretched arms,’ to use the expressive 
language of CALVIN. But yet, neither is it merely a 
figurative intimation that the power of Christ’s redemp- 
tion is continually operative [THOLUCK], or merely to 
show the fervour and vehemence of His love for us, 
([CHRyYSoSsTOM.] It cannot be taken to mean less than this, 
that the glorified Redeemer, conscious of His claims, 
expressly signisies His will that the efficacy of His death 
should be made good to the uttermost, and signifies it in 
some sucn royal style as we find Him employing in that 
wonderful Intercessory Prayer which He spoke as from 
within the veil (see on John 17, 11, 12); ‘‘ Father, I WILL that 
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they also whom thou hast given me be with me where I 
am (see on Jobn 17, 24), Butia what form this will is ex- 
pressed is as undiscoverable as it is unimportant. 35, 
36. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ t 
This does not mean ‘our love to Christ,’ as if, Who shall 
hinder us from loving Christ? but ‘Christ’s love to us,’ as 
is clear from the closing words of the chapter, which refer 
to the same subject. Nor would the other sense harmo- 
nize with the scope of the chapter, which is to exhibit the 
ample ground of the believer’s confidence in Christ. ‘It is 
no ground of confidence to assert, or even to feel, that we 
will never forsake Christ; but it is the strongest ground 
of assurance to be convineed that His love will never 
change.’ (Hope@x.] shall tribulation... gq, d., ‘None 
of these, nor all together, how terrible soever to the flesh, 
are tokens of God’s wrath, or the least ground for doubt 
of His love.” From whom could such a question come 
better than from one who had himself for Christ's sake 
endured so much? (See 2 Corinthians 11. 11-33; 1 Corin- 
thians 4. 10-13.) The apostle says not (remarks CALVIN 
nobly) ‘What,’ but * Who,” just as if all creatures and all 
afflictions were so many gladiators taking arms against 
the Christians. [THOLUCK.] As it is written, For thy 
sake, &c.—Psalm 44. 22—quoted as descriptive of what 
God's faithful people may expect from their enemies at 
any period when their hatred of righteousness is roused, 
and there is nothing to restrain it (see Galatians 4, 29), 
37. Nay, in ali these things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that loved us—not ‘We are so 
far from being conquered by them, that they do us much 
good’ (HopGE); for though this be true, the word means 
simply, ‘We are pre-eminently conquerors,’ See on ch, 
5. 20. And so far are they from “separating us from 
Christ's love,” that it is just “through Him that loved 
us” that we are victorious over them, 38,39. Forl am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, 
nor principalities, nor powers—whether good or bad. 
Butas the bad are not ealled “angels,” or “‘ principalities,” 
or “powers,” save with some addition to show that such 
are meant (Matthew 25. 41; Colossians 2.15; Ephesians 6, 
12; 2 Peter 2.4—except perhaps 1 Corinthians 6. 3), prob- 
ably the good are meant here, but merely as the same 
apostle supposes an angel from heaven to preach a false 
gospel. (So the best interpreters.) nor things present, 
nox things to come—no condition of the present life and 
none of the unknown possibilities of the life to come, 
mor any other creature (rather, ‘created thing’—any 
other thing in the whole created universe of God) shall 
be able to separate us, &c.—‘All the terms here are to be 
taken in their most general sense, and need no closer defi- 
nition. The indefinite expressions are meant to denote 
all that can be thought of,and are only a rhetorical para- 
phrase of the conception of allness.’, [OLSHAUSEN.] from 
the love of Ged, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord— 
Thus does this wonderful chapter, with which the argu- 
ment of the Epistle properly closes, leave us who are 
“justified by faith’ in the arms of everlasting Love, 
whence no hostile power or conceivable event can ever 
tear us, ‘Behold what manner of love is this?” And 
“what manner of persons ought we to be,’’ who are thus 
“blessed with all spiritual blessings in Christ ?’’—Wole 
(1.) There is a glorious consistency between the eternal 
purposes of God and the free agency of men, though the 
link of connection is beyond human, perhaps created, 
apprehension (v, 28). (2.) How ennobling is the thought 
that the complicated movements of the Divine govern- 
ment of the world are all arranged in expressed further- 
ance of the “ good” of God’s chosen (v. 28)! (3.) To what- 
ever conformity to the Son of God in dignity and glory, 
believers are or shall hereafter be raised, it will be the 
joy of every one of them, as it is most fitting, ‘‘thatin all 
things He should have the pre-eminence” (Colossians 1, 
18) (v, 29). (4.) ‘As there is a beautiful harmony and neces- 
sary connection between the several doctrines of grace, 
so must there be a like harmony in the character of the 
Christian. He cannot experience the joy and confidence 
flowing from his election without the humility which the 
consideratior of ‘ts being gratuitous must produce; nor 
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can he have the peace of one who is justified without the 
holiness of one who is saved’ (v. 29, 30) [HoDGE.} (6.) 
However difficult it may be for finite minds to compre- 
hend the emotions of the Divine mind, let us never fora 
moment doubt that in “not sparing His own Son, but 
delivering Him up for us all,” God made a real sacrifice 
of all that-was dearest to his heart, and that in so doing 
He meant for ever to assure His people that all other 
things which they need—inasmuch as they are nothing 
to this stupendous gift, and indeed but the necessary se- 
quel of it—will in due time be forthcoming (v. 32). (6.) In 
return for such a sacrifice on God’s part, what can be 
considered too great on ours? (7.) If there could be any 
doubt as to the meaning of the all-important word ‘* Jus- 
TIFICATION” in this Epistle—whether, as the Church of 
Rome teaches, and many others affirm, it means ‘infusing 
righteousness into the unholy, so as to make them right- 
eous,’ or, according to Protestant teaching, * absolving, ae- 
quitting, or pronouncing righteous the guilty :’ v. 33 ought 
to set such doubt entirely at rest. For the apostle’s ques- 
tion in this verse is, ‘*Who shall bring a charge against 
God’s elect?”—in other words, ‘Who shall pronounce’ or 
‘hold them guilty?’ seeing that “God justifies” them: 
showing beyond all doubt, that to‘ justify” was intended 
to express precisely the opposite of ‘holding guilty ;’ and 
consequently (as CALVIN triumphantly argues) that it 
means ‘to absolve from the charge of guilt.’ (8.) If there could 
be any reasonable doubt in what light the death of Christ 
is to be regarded in this Epistle, v. 34 ought to set that 
doubt entirely at rest, For there the apostle’s question 
is, Who shall *‘ condemn” God’s elect, since “ Christ died”’ 
for them; showing beyond all doubt (as PHILIPPI justly 
argues) that it was the expiatory character of that death 
which the apostle had in view. (9.) What an affecting 
view of the love of Christ does it give us to learn, that His 
greatest nearness to God and most powerful inéerest with 
Him—as “‘seated on His right hand’’—is employed in be- 
half of His people here below (v. 34)! (10.) ‘The whole 
universe, with all that it contains, so far as it is good, is 
the friend and ally of the Christian; and, so far as it is 
evil, is more than a conquered foe’ (v. 35-389). [HopG@R.]} (11.) 
Are we who “have tasted that the Lord is gracious,” both 
“kept by the power of God through faith unto salvation” 
(1 Peter 1. 5), and embraced in the arms of Invincible 
Love? Then surely, while “building ourselves up on our 
most holy faith,” and ** praying in the Holy Ghost,” only 
the more should we feel constrained to “* keep ourselves in 
the love of God, looking for the merey of our Lord Jesus 
Christ unto eternal life’ (Jude 20, 21), 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-33. THE BEARING OF THE FOREGOING TRUTHS 
UPON THE CONDITION AND DESTINY OF THE CHOSEN PEO- 
PLE—ELECTION—THE CALLING OF THE GENTILES, Too 
well aware that he was regarded as a traitor to the dear- 
est interests of his people (Acts 21. 33; 22, 22; 25. 24), the 
apostle opens this division of his subject by giving vent 
to his real feelings with extraordinary vehemence of 
protestation, 1, 2 I say the truth in Christ—as if 
steeped in the spirit of Him who wept over impenitent 
and doomed Jerusalem (ef. ch. 1.9; 2 Corinthians 12. 19; 
Philippians 1.8). my conscience bearing me witness in 
the Holy Ghost—zq. d., ‘my conscience as quickened, illu- 
minated, and even now under the direct operation of the 
Holy Ghost.’ That I have, &c.—‘ That I have great grief 
(or ‘sorrow’) and unceasing anguish in my heart’—the 
bitter hostility of his nation to the glorious Gospel, and 
the awful consequences of their unbelief, weighing heav- 
ily ana incessantly upon his spirit. 3. For 1 could wish 
that myself were accursed from Christ for (‘in behalf 
of’) my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh— 
In proportion as he felt himself severed from his nation, 
he seems to have realized-all the more vividly their natu- 
ral relationship, To explain away the wish here ex- 
pressed, as too strong for any Christian to utter or con- 
ceive, some have rendered the opening words, ‘I did 
wish,’ referring it to his former unenlightened state; a 
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xense of the words too tame to be endured: others unwar- 
Yrantably soften the sense of the word ‘accursed,’”’ But 
our yersion gives the true import of the original; and if 
it be understood as the language rather of ‘strong and in- 
distinct emotions than of definite ideas’ [HODGE], express- 
ing passionately how he felt his whole being swallowed 
‘up in the salvation of his people, the difficulty will van- 
ish, and we shall be reminded of the similar idea so nobly 
expressed by Moses, Exodus 32,32, 4. Who are Israel- 
ites—See ch. 11,1; 2 Corinthians 11. 22; Philippians 3.5, 
to whom pertaineth (‘ whose is’) the adoption—It is true 
that, compared with the new economy, the old was a state 
of minority and pupilage, and so far that of a bond-ser- 
vant (Galatians 4.1-3); yet, compared with the state of the 
surrounding heathen, the choice of Abraham and his seed 
Was a real separation of them to be a Family of God (Exo- 
dus 4,22; Deuteronomy 32, 6; Isaiah 1, 2; Jeremiah 31,9; 
Hosea ll. 1; Malachi 1.6). and the glory —that “ glory 
of the Lord,” or ‘ visible token of the Divine presence in 
the midst of them,’ which rested on the ark and filled 
the tabernacle during all their wanderings in the wilder- 
ness; which in Jerusalem continued to be seen in the 
tabernacle and temple, and only disappeared when, at 
the Captivity, the temple was demolished, and the sun 
of the ancient economy began to go down. This was 
what the Jews called the ‘“‘Shekinah,”’ and the cove- 
nants—“ the covenants of promise” to which the Gentiles 
before Christ were ‘“‘ strangers’ (Ephesians 2. 12); mean- 
ing the one covenant with Abraham in its successive re- 
newals (see Galatians 3.16, 17). and the giving of the 
law—from Mount Sinai, and the possession of it there- 
after, which the Jews justly deemed their peculiar 
honour (Deuteronomy 26. 18, 19; Psalm 147. 19, 20; ch. 2. 17). 
and the service [of God]—or, of the sanctuary; meaning 
the whole divinely-instituted religious service, in the cel- 
ebration of which they were brought so nigh unto God, 
and the promises—the great Abrahamic promises, suc- 
cessively unfolded, and which had their fulfilment only 
in Christ: see Hebrews 7.6; Galatians 3, 16, 21; Acts 26.6, 
7. 5. Whose are the fathers—here, probably, the three 
great fathers of the covenant—Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
—by whom God condescended to name Himself (Exodus 
8.6, 13; Luke 20.37). and (most exalted privilege of all, 
and as such, reserved to the last) of Whom as concern- 
ing the flesh (see on ch. 1, 3) Christ [came] (or, ‘is Christ’), 
who is over all, God—rather, ‘God over all.’ blessed 
forever. Amen—To get rid of the bright testimony here 
borne to the supreme divinity of Christ, various expe- 
dients have been adopted: (l.) To place a period, either 
after the words *“‘concerning the flesh Christ came,” ren- 
dering the next clause as a doxc\ogy to the Father— God 
who is over all be blessed for ever;’’ or after the word 
“oll’—thus, ‘‘Christ came, who is over all: God be 
blessed,’ &c, [ERASmMUS, LOCKE, FRITZSCHE, MEYER, 
Jowexr?, &c.}) But itis fatal to this view, as even Socinus 
admits, that in other Scripture doxologies the word 
‘*Blessed”’ precedes the name of God on whom the bless- 
ing is invoked (thus: ‘‘Blessed be God,’ Psalm 68. 35; 
“Blessed be the Lord God, the God of Israel,” Psalm 72, 
18). Besides, any such doxology here would be ‘unmean- 
ing and frigid in the extreme,’ the sad subject on which 
he was entering suggesting anything but a doxology, even 
in connection with Christ’s Incarnation. [ALFORD.] (2.) 
To transpose the words rendered ‘ who is;’ in which case 
the rendering would be, ‘ whose (i. e., the fathers’) is Christ 
according to the flesh.’ [CRELLIUS, WHISTON, TAYLOR, 
Wuitsy.) But this is a desperate expedient, in the face 
of all MS, authority; as is also the conjecture of Grorrus 
and others, that the word ‘*'God” should be omitted from 
the text. It remains then, that we have here no doxology 
at all, but a naked statement of fact, that while Christ is 
“of” the Israelitish nation ‘ as concerning the flesh,” He is 
im another respect ‘*God over all, blessed for ever.” (In 
2 Corinthians 11,31 the very Greek phrase which is here 
rendered “ who is,’’ is used in the same sense; and cf, ch. 
1, 25,.Greek.) In this view of the passage, as a testimony 
to the supreme divinity of Christ, besides all the ortho- 
dox fathers, some of the ablest modern critics concur, 
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[BENGEL, THOLUCK, STUART, OLSHAUSEN, PHILIPPI, AL- 
FORD, &¢c.] 6. Notas though the word of God had taken 
none effect— hath fallen to the ground,’ i.e., failed: ef. 
Luke 16.17, Greek, for they are not all Israel which are 
of Israel—better, ‘for not all they which are of Israel are 
Israel.’ Here the apostle enters upon the profound subject of 
ELECTION, the treatment of which extends to the end of 
eh, 1l.—q. d., ‘Think not that I mourn over the total loss 
of Israel; for that would involve the failure of God’s word 
to Abraham; but not all that belong to the natural seed, 
and go under the name of * Israel,” are the Israel of God’s 
irrevocable choice.’ The difficulties which encompass 
this subject lie not in the apostle’s teaching, which is 
plain enough, but in the truths themselves, the evidence 
for which, taken by themsclves, is overwhelming, but 
whose perfect harmony is beyond human comprehension 
in the present state. The great source of error here lies 
in hastily inferring [as THoLUCK and others], from the 
apostle’s taking up, at the close of this chapter, the call- 
ing of the Gentiles in connection with the rejection of 
Israel, and continuing this subject through the two next 
chapters, that the Election treated of in the body of this 
chapter is national, not personal Election, and conse- 
quently is Election merely to religious advantages, not to 
eternal salvation, In that case, the argument of v. 6, with 
which the subject of Election opens, would be this: ‘The 
choice of Abraham and his seed has not failed; because 
though Israel has been rejected, the Gentiles have taken 
their place; and God has aright to choose what nation 
He will to the privileges of His visible kingdom,’ But so 
far from this, the Gentiles are not so much as mentioned 
at all till towards the close of the chapter; and the argu- 
ment ol this verse is, that ‘all Israel is not rejected, but 
only a pertion of it, the remainder being the “ Israel’ 
whom God has chosen in the exercise of His sovereign 
right.’ And that this is a choice not to mere external 
privileges, but to eternal salvation, will abundantlysap- 
pear from what follows, %-9. Neither, because they are 
the seed of Abraham, are they all children—dq. d., ‘Not 
in the line of mere fleshly descent from Abraham does 
the election run; else Ishmael, Hagar’s child, and even 
Keturah’s children, would be included, which they were 
not,’ but(the true election are such of Abrahain’s seed 
as God unconditionally chooses, as exemplified in that 
promise), Im Isaac shall thy seed be calied—(Genesis 21. 
12.) 10-13. And not only so; but when Rebecca, &¢.— 
It might be thought that there was a natural reason for 
preferring the child of Sarah, as being Abraham's true 
and first wife, both to the child of Hagar, Sarah’s maid, 
and to the children of Keturah, his senmd wife, But 
there. could be no such reason in the case of Rebecea, 
Isaae’s only wife; for the choice of her son Jacob was the 
choice of one of two sons by the same mother and of the 
younger in preference to the elder, and befoie either of 
them was born, and consequently before either had done 
good or evil to be a ground of preference: and all to show 
that the sole ground of distinction lay in the uncondi- 
tional choice of God—‘' not of works, but of Him thet call- 
eth.’ 14. What shall we say then? Is there unright- 
eousness with God? God forbid—This is the first of two 
objections to the foregoing doctrine, that God chooses one 
and rejects another, not on account of their works, but 
purely in the exercise of His own good pleasure: ‘ This 
doctrine is inconsistent with the justice of God.’ The answer 
to this objection extends to v. 19, where we have the second 
objection, 15, For he saith to Moses (Exodus 33.19), I 
will have mercy on whom I will have (‘on whom I 
have’) merey, and I will have compassion on whom I 
will have (‘on whom I have’) compassion—g. d., ‘There 
can be no unrighteousness in God’s choosing whom He 
will, for to Moses He expressly claims the right to do so,’ 
Yet it is worthy of notice that this is expressed in the 
positive rather than the negative form: not, ‘I will have 
mercy on none but whom I will;’ but, ‘I will have mercy 
on whomsoever I will” 16. So then it is not of him that 
willeth (hath the inward desire), nor of him that rune 
neth (maketh active effort)—(cf. 1 Corinthians 9, 24, 26; 
Philippians 2.16; 3.14.) Both these are indispensable to 
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salvation, yet salvation is owing to neither, but is purely 
“of God that showeth mercy.’ See on Philippians 2, 12 
18,“ Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling: for it is God which, outof His own good pleasure, 
worketh in you both to will and to do.” 17. For the Scrip- 
tures saith to Pharaoh (observe here the light in which 
the Scripture is viewed by the apostle), Even for this 
same (‘this very’) purpose have I raised (‘raised I’) thee 
up, &c.—The apostle had shown that God claims the right 
to choose whom He will: here he shows by an example 
that God punishes whom He will. But ‘God did not make 
Pharaoh wicked; He only forbore to make him good, by 
the exercise of special and altogether unmerited grace,’ 
[Hove@r.] that I might (‘may’) show my power in thee 
—It was not that Pharaoh was worse than others that 
he was so dealt with, but ‘in order that he might be- 
come a monument of the penal justice of God, and it 
was with aview to this that God provided that the evil 
which was in him should be manifested in this definite 
form.’ [(OLSHAUSEN.] and that my name might (‘may’) 
be declared (‘ proclaimed’) in all the earth— This is the 
principle on which all punishment is inflicted, that the 
true character of the Divine Lawgiver should be known. 
This is of all objects, where God is concerned, the high- 
est and most important; initself the most worthy, and in 
its results the most beneficent.’ [HopGer.] 18. Therefore 
hath he—‘So then he hath,’ The result then is that He 
hath merey on whom he will have mercy, and whom 
he will he hardeneth—by judicially abandoning them to 
the hardening infiuence of sin itself (Psalm 81. 11,12; eh. 1, 
24. 26, 28; Hebrews 3.8, 13), and of the surrounding incen- 
tives to it (Matthew 24.12; 1 Corinthians 15.38; 2 Thessa- 
lonians 2, 17), 19. Objection second to the doctrine of Di- 
vine Sovereignty; Thou shalt say then unto me, Why 
(‘Why then’ is the true reading) doth he yet find fault 
for who hath resisted (‘Who resisteth’) his will tga. d., 
‘ This doctrine is incompatible with human responsibility ;’ If 
God chooses and rejects, pardons and punishes, whom He 
pleases, why are those blamed who, if rejected by Him, 
cannot help sinning and perishing? This objection shows 
quite as conclusively as the former the real nature of the 
doctrine objected to—that it is Election and Non-election 
to eternal salvation prior to any difference of personal 
character; this is the only doctrine that could suggest 
the objection here stated, and to this doctrine the ob- 
jection is plausible. What now is the apostle’s answer? 
It is twofold. First: ‘It is irreverence and presumption 
in the creature to arraign the Creator,’ 20, 21. Nay but, 
O man, who art thou that repliest against God? Shall 
the thing formed say to him that formed it, Why hast 
thou made (‘didst thou make’) me thus (Isaiah 45. 9)? 
Hath not the potter power over the clay, of the same 
lump to make one vessel unto honour, and another to 
dishonour !—‘ The objection is founded on ignorance or 
misapprehension of the relation between God and His sin- 
ful creatures ; supposing that He is under obligation to ex- 
tend His grace to all, whereas He is under obligation to 
none. All are sinners, and have forfeited every claim to 
His mercy; it is therefore perfectly competent to God to 
spare one and not another, to make one vessel to honour 
and another to dishonour, But it is to be borne in mind 
that Paul does not here speak of God's right over his crea- 
tures as creatures, but as sinful creatures: as he himself 
clearly intimates in the next verses. It is the cavil of a 
sinful creature against his Creator that he is answering, 
and he does so by showing that God is under no obligation 
to give his grace to any, but is as sovereign as in fashion- 
ing the clay.. [Hop@E.) But Second: ‘There is nothing 
unjust in such sovereignty.’ 22, 23, What if God, will- 
ing to show (‘designing to manifest’) his wrath (His 
holy displeasure against sin), and to make his power (to 
punish it) known, endured with much long-suffering 
the vessels of wratin—i,e,, ‘destined to wrath;’ just as 
“vessels of mercy,’’ in the next verse, mean ‘ vessels des- 
tined to merey;’ compare Ephesians 2. 3, “children of 
Wrath,” fitted for destruction—It is well remarked by 
STUART that the ‘difficulties which such statements in- 
yolve are not to be got rid of by softening the language of 
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one text, while so many others meet us which are of the ~ 
same tenor; and even if we give up the Bible itself, so long 
as we acknowledge an omnipotent and omniscient God we 
cannot abate in the least degree from any of the difficul- 
ties which such texts make.’ Be it observed, however, 
that if God, as the apostle teaches, expressly “‘designed to 
manifest His wrath, and to make His power (in the way 
of wrath) known,” it could only be by punishing some, 
while He pardons others; and if the choice between the 
two classes was not to be founded, as our apostle also 
teaches, on their own doings but on God’s good pleasure, 
the decision behooved ultimately to rest with God. Yet, 
even in the necessary punishment of the wicked, as 
HopGE observes, so far from proceeding with undue se- 
verity, the apostle would have it remarked that God “en- 
dures with much long-suffering” those objects of His 
righteous displeasure. and that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on the vessels of merey—that 
‘glorious exuberance of Divine mercy’ which was mani- 
fested in choosing and eternally arranging for the salva- 
tion of sinners, 24. even us, whom he hath called, &c, 
—rather, ‘Whom he hath also called, even us,’ &c., in not 
only “afore preparing,” but in due time effectually “ call- 
ing us.” notof the Jews, &c,.—better, ‘not from among 
Jews only, but also from among Gentiles.’ Here for the 
jirst time in this chapter the calling of the Gentiles is intro- 
duced ; all before having respect, not to the substitution 
of the called Gentiles for the rejected Jews, but to the 
choice of one portion and the rejection of another of the 
same Israel. Had Isracl’s rejection been total, God’s 
promise to Abraham would not have been fulfilled by the 
substitution of the Gentiles in their room; but Israel’s re- 
jection being only partial, the preservation of a “rem- 
nant,” in which the promise was made good, was but “ ae- 
cording to the election of grace.” And now, for the first 
time, the apostle tells us that along with this eleet rem- 
nant of Israel it is God's purpose to “take out of the Gen- 
tiles a people for His name” (Acts 28. 4); and that subject, 
thus introduced, is now continued to the end of ch. 1L 
25. As he saith also in Osee (‘Hosea’), I will call them 
my people, which were not my people; and her be- 
loved, which was not beloved—quoted, though not quite 
to the letter, from Hosea 2, 23, a passage relating immedi- 
ately, not to the heathen, but to the kingdom of the ten 
tribes; but since they had sunk to the level of the heathen, 
who were “ not God's people,’ and in that sense “not be- 
loved,” the apostle legitimately applies it to the heathen, 
as ‘‘aliens from the commonwealth of Israel and strangers 
to the covenants of promise” (so I Peter 2,10). 26. And 
(another quotation from Hosea 1, 10) it shall come to pass, 
that in ‘the place where it was said unto them, Ye are 
not my people; there shall they be called the children 
(‘called sons’) of the living God—The expression, ‘in the 
place where . .. there,’ seems designed only to give 
greater emphasis to the gracious change here announced, 
from Divine exclusion to Divine admission to the privi- 
leges of the people of God. 27-29. Esaias also crieth— 
(‘But Isaiah crieth’)}—an expression denoting a solemn 
testimony openly borne (John 1, 15; 7. 28, 37; 12.44; Acts 
23.6; 24.41). concerning Israel, Though the number 
of the children (‘sons’) of Israel be as the sand of the 
sea, a (‘the’) remnant (i, ¢., the elect remnant only) shall 
be saved: for he will finish the work, and cut (‘is 
finishing the reckoning, and cutting’) it short in right- 
eousness 5 because a short work (‘reckoning’) will the 
Lord make upon the earth—Isaiah 10, 22, 23, as in the 
LXX. The sense given to these words by the apostle 
may seem to differ from that intended by the prophet, 
But the sameness of sentiment in both places will at 
once appear, if we understand those words of the prophet, 
“the consumption decreed shall overflow with righteous- 
ness,’’ to mean that while a remnant of Israel should be 
graciously spared to return from captivity, “ the decreed 
consumption” of the impenitent majority should be 
“replete with righteousness,” or illustriously display 
God’s righteous vengeance against sin. The “‘short reck- 
oning”’ seems to mean the speedy completing of His 
word, both in cutting off the one portion and saving the 
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other. And as Esnias said (‘bath said’) before—i. e., 
probably in an earlier part of his book, namely, Isaiah 1. 
9. Except the Lord of Sabaoth—i. c., ‘The Lord of Hosts?’ 
the word is Hebrew, but occurs so in the Epistle of James 
(ch, 5, 4), and has thence become naturalized in our Chris- 
tian phraseology. had left us aseed—meaning a ‘rem- 
nant;’ small at first, but in due time to be a seed of plenty 
(cf. Psalm 22. 30, 31; Isaiah 6. 12, 13). we had been 
(‘become’) as Sodom, &c.—But for this precious seed, the 
chosen people would have resembled the cities of the 
plain, both in degeneracy of character and in merited 
doom, 30, 31. What shall we say then ?—‘ What now 
is the result of the whole?’ The result is this—very dif- 
ferent from what one would have expected—That the 
Gentiles, which followed not after righteousness, 
have attained (‘attained’) to righteousness, even the 
righteousness of faith—As we have seen that “the 
righteousness of faith’ is the righteousness which justi- 
fies (see on ch. 3, 22, &c,), this verse must mean that ‘the 
Gentiles, who while strangers to Christ were quite indif- 
ferent about acceptance with God, haying embraced the 
Gospel as soon as it was preached to them, experienced 
the blessedness of a justified state.’ but Israel, which 
followed (‘following’) after the law of righteousness, 
hath not attained (‘aitained not’) unto the law of 
righteousness—The word ‘law’ is used here, we think, 
in the same sense as in ch. 7. 23, to denote ‘a principle of 
action:’ q, d., ‘Israel, though sincerely and steadily aim- 
ing at acceptance with God, nevertheless missed it.’ 32, 
33. Wherefore? Because (they sought it) not by faith, 
but as it were (rather simply, ‘as') by the works of the 
law—as if it were thus attainable, which justification is 
not: Since, therefore, it is attainable only by faith, they 
missed it. for (it is doubtful if this particle was origin- 
ally in the text) they stumbled at that stumbling- 
stone—better, ‘against the stone of stumbling,’ meaning 
Christ. Butin this they only did, as it is written (Isaiah 
8, 14; 28. 16), Behold, &c.—Two Messianic predictions are 
here combined, as is not unusualin quotations from the 
Old Testament. Thus combined, the prediction brings 
together both the classes of whom the apostle is treat- 
ing: those to whom Messiah should be only a stone 
of stumbling, and those who were to regard Him as the 
Corner-Stone of ali their hopes, Thus expounded, this 
chapter presents no serious difficulties, none which do 
not arise out of the stibject itself, whose depths are un- 
fathomable; whereas on every other view of it the dif- 
ficulty of giving it any consistent and worthy interpreta- 
tion is in our judgment insuperable. Vote (1,) To speak 
and act “in Christ,’’ witha conscience not only ilumin- 
ated, but under the present operation of the Holy Ghost, 
is not peculiar to the supernaturally inspired, but is the 
privilege, and ought to be the aim, of every believer (v, 1). 
(2.) Grace does not destroy, but only intensify and elevate, 
the feelings of nature; and Christians should study to 
show this (v. 2,3). (8.) To belong to the visible Church of 
God, and enjoy its high and holy distinctions, is of the 
sovereign mercy of God, and should be regarded with de- 
yout thankfulness (v. 4, 5). (4.) Yet the most sacred exter- 
nal distinctions and privileges will avail nothing to sal- 
vation without the heart’s submission to the righteous- 
ness of God (v. 31-33). (5.) What manner of persons ought 
“‘God’s elect’? to be—in humility, when they remember 
that He hath saved them and called them, not according 
to their works, but according to His own purpose and 
grace, given them in Christ Jesus before the world began 
(2 Timothy 1.9); in thank/uimess, for ‘‘ Who maketh thee to 
differ, and what hast thou that thou didst not receive?’ 
(1 Corinthians 4, 7); in godly jealousy over themselves, re- 
membering that ‘‘God is not mocked,” but “‘ whatsoever 
@ man soweth that shall he also reap” (Galatians 6,7); in 
diligence “‘ to make our calling and election sure” (2 Peter 
1,10); and yet in calm confidence that ‘‘ whom God predes- 
tinates, and calls, and justifies, them (in due time) He 
also glorifies” (ch. 8, 30). (6.) On all subjects which from 
their very nature lie beyond human comprehension, it 
will be our wisdom to set down what God says in His 
word, and has actually done in His procedure towards 
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men, as indisp able, even though it contradict the re- 
sults at which a the best exercise of our limited judg- 
ment we may have arrived (1. 14-23). (7.) Sincerity in re- 
ligion, or a general desire to be saved, with assiduous 
efforts to do right, will prove fatal as a ground of con- 
fidence bef re God, if unaccompanied by implicit submis- 
sion to His revealed method of salvation (v, 31-33), (8.) In 
the rejection of the great mass of the chosen people, and 
the inbringing of multitudes of estranged Gentiles, God 
would have men to see a law of His procedure, which the 
judgment of the great day will more vividly reveal—that 
“the last shall be first and the first last’ (Matthew 20. 16). 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-21. SAME SuBJECT CONTINUED—How ISRAEL 
CAME TO MISS SALVATION, AND THE GENTILES TO FIND 
Ir, 1. Brethren, ray heart’s desire—The word here ex- 
presses ‘entire complacency,’ that in which the heart 
would experience full satisfaction. and prayer (‘sup- 
plication’) to God for Israel—‘ for them’ is the true read- 
ing; the subject being continued from the close of the 
preceding chapter. is, that they may be saved— for 
their salvation.’ Having before poured forth the anguish 
of his soul at the general unbelief of his nation and its 
dreadful consequences (ch. 9. 1-3), he here expresses in the 
most emphatic terms his desire and prayer for their sal- 
vation. 2. For i bear them record—or, ‘witness,’ as he 
well could from his own sad experience—that they have 
a zeal of (‘for’) God, but not according to knowledge— 
(Cf. Acts 22.3; 26. 9-11; Galatians 1. 13, 14.) He alludes to 
this well-meaning of his people, notwithstanding their 
spiritual blindness, not.certainly to excuse their rejection 
of Christand rage against His saints, but as some ground 
of hope regarding them. (See 1 Timothy 1.13.) 3. For 
they being ignorant of God’s righteousness—i.e., for 
the justification of the guilty (see on ch. 1.17)—and goe- 
ing about (‘ seeking’) to establish their own righteous- 
ness, have not submitted themselves to the righteous- 
ness of Goid—The apostle views the general rejection of 
Christ by the nation as oneact, 4. For Christ is the end 
(the object or aim) of the law for (justifying) righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth—i. e., contains within 
Himself all that the law demands for the justification of 
such as embrace Him, whether Jew or Gentile (Galatians 
3.24). 5-10. For Moses describeth the righteousness 
which is of the law, That the man that doeth (‘hath 
done’) these things (which it commands) shall live in 
them— Leviticus 28. 5.) This is the one way of justifica- 
tion and life—by “the righteousness which is of (or, by 
our own obedience to) thelaw.” But the (justifying) 
righteousness which is of faith speaketh on this wise 
(‘speaketh thus’)~its language or import is to this effeet 
(quoting in substance Deuteronomy 30, 13, 14), Say mot in 
thine heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? that 
is, to bring Christ down, &c.—q. d., ‘Ye have not to 
sigh over the impossibility of attaining to justification; 
as if one should say, Ah! if I could but get some one to 
mount up to heayen and fetch me down Christ, there 
might be some hope, but since that cannot be, mine isa 
desperate case.’ or, Who shall descend, &c.—another 
case of impossibility, suggested by Proverbs 30.4, and 
perhaps also Amos 9.2—prebably proverbial expres- 
sions of impossibility (ef. Psalm 139. 7-10; Proverbs 24, 
7, &¢.).. But what saith itt [It saith}—continuing the 
quotation from Deuteronomy 30. 14—~The word is nigh 
thee—easily accessible. im thy mouth—when thou con- 
fessest Him—and in thine heart—when thou believest 
on Him. Though it is of the law which Moses more 
immediately speaks in the passage quoted, yet it is 
of the law as Israel shall be brought to look upon it 
when the Lord their God shall circumcise their heart 
“to love the Lord their God with all their heart,” &c, 
(v. 6); and thus, in applying it, the apostle (as OLSHAUSEN 
truly observes) is not merely appropriating the lan- 
guage of Moses, but keeping in the line of his deeper 
thought. that is, the word of faith, which we preach— 
i. e., the word which men have to believe for salvation (ef 
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1 Timothy 4.6). that if thou shalt, &c._So understand- 
ing the words, the apostle is here giving the language of 
the true method of justification; and this sense we prefer 
{with CALVIN, BEzA, FERME, LocKE, JOWETT]). But able 
interpreters render the words, ‘ For,’ or ‘ Because if thou 
shalt,’ &c. [VULGATE, LUTHER, DE WETTE, STUART, 
PHILIVPI, ALFORD, REVISED VERSION.) In this case, 
these are the apostle’s own remarks, confirming the fore- 
going statements as to the simplicity of the gospel method 
of salvation. confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
—i. e., probably, ‘If thou shalt confess Jesus [to be] the 
Lord,’ which is the proper manifestation or evidence of 
faith (Matthew 10.32; 1 John 4. 15), This is put first merely 
to correspond with the foregoing quotation—‘tin thy 
mouth and in thine heart.’’ So in 2 Peter 1. 10 the “ calling of 
believers” is put before their “‘ election,” as that which is 
first ‘made sure,” although in point of time it comes 
afterit. and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath 
raised (‘that God raised’) him from the dead, &¢.—See 
on ch, 4, 25, In the next verse the two things are placed 
in their natural order, For with the heart man believ- 
éth unto (justifying) righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation—This confes- 
sion of Christ’s name, especially in times of persecution, 
and whenever obloquy is attached to the Christian pro- 
fession, is an indispensable test of discipleship, 11-13. 
For the Scripture saith—in Isaiah 28. 16, a glorious Mes- 
sianic passage. Whosoever believeth on him shall not 
be ashamed—Here, as in ch. 9, 33, the quotation is from 
the LXX., which renders those words of the original, 
“shall not make haste” (i. e., fly for escape, as from con- 
scious danger), ‘shall not be put to shame,’ which comes 
to the same thing. For there is no difference (or ‘dis- 
tinction’) between Jew and Greek; for the same Lord 
over all—i. ¢., not God [as CALVIN, GROTIUS, OLSHAUSEN, 
Hopee}), but Christ, as will be seen, we think, by compar- 
ing v. 9. 12,13 and observing the apostle’s usual style on 
such subjects. [So CHRYSOSTOM, MELVILLE, BENGEL, 
MEYER, DE WETTE, FRITZSCHE, THOLUCK, STUART, AL- 
FORD, PHILIPPI.] is rich—a favourite Pauline term to 
express the exuberance of that saving grace which is in 
Christ Jesus. unto all that call upon him—This con- 
firms the application of the preceding words to Christ ; 
since to call upon the name of the Lord Jesus is a cus- 
tomary expression. (See Acts 7. 59, 60; 9.14, 21; 22. 16; 1 
Corinthians I. 2; 2 Timothy 2, 22.) For [saith the Scrip- 
ture] whosoever—The expression is emphatic, ‘Every 
one whosoever’—shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved—Joel 2. 32; quoted also by Peter, in his 
great Pentecostal sermon (Acts 2, 21), with evident applica- 
tion to Christ. 14,15. How then shall they call on him 
in whom they have not believed? and... believe in 
him of whom they have not heard? and... hear 
without a preacher? and, .. preach except sent ?— 
q.d., ‘True, the same Lord over all is rich unto all alike 
that call upon Him: But this calling implies believing, 
and believing hearing, and hearing preaching, and 
preaching a mission to preach: Why, then, take ye it so ill, 
O children of Abraham, that in obedience to our heay- 
enly mission (Acts 26, 16-18) we preach among the Gentiles 
the unsearchable riches of Christ?’ as it is written 
—(Isaiah 52. 7.) How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, &c.—The whole chapter 
of Isaiah from which this is taken, and the three that 
follow, are so richly Messianic, that there can be no doubt 
“the glad tidings’ there spoken of announce a more 
glorious release than of Judah from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and the very feet of its preachers are called “ beau- 
tiful” for the sake of their message, 16,17, But they 
have not all obeyed the gospel—i. ¢., the Scripture hath 
prepared us to expect this sad result, For Esaias saith, 
Lord, who hath believed our report ?—q. d., ‘Where 
shall one find a believer?’ The prophet speaks as if next 
to none would believe: The apostle softens this into 
“They have not all believed.” So then faith cometh by 
hearing, and hearing by the word of God—q. d., ‘This 
is another confirmation of the truth that faith supposes 
the hearing of the Word, and this a commission to preach 
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it.’ 18. But I say, Have they not heard t1—(‘Did they 
not hear?’)—Can Israel, through any region of his di - 
sion, plead ignorance of these glad tidings? Wes, verily, 
their soand went (‘their voice went out’) inte all the 
earth, and their words unto the end of the world— 
These beautiful words are from Psalm 19. 4, Whether the 
apostle quoted them as in their primary intention appli- 
eable to his subject [as OLSHAUSEN, ALFORD, &ce.], or only 
‘used scriptural language to express his own ideas, as is 
done involuntarily almost by every preacher in every 
sermon’ [HopGE], expositors are not agreed. But though 
the latter may seem the more natural since “the rising 
of the Sun of righteousness upon the world” (Malachi 4. 
2), “the Day-spring from on high visiting us, giving light 
to them that sat in darkness, and guiding our feet into 
the way of peace” (Luke 1. 78, 79), must have been familiar 
and delightful to the apostle’s ear, we cannot doubt that 
the irradiation of the world with the beams of a better Sun 
by the universal diffusion of the gospel of Christ, must have 
a mode of speaking quite natural, and to him scareely 
figurative. 19. But Isay, Did not Israel know t—know, 
from their own Scriptures, of God’s intention to bring in 
the Gentiles? First—i, e., First in the prophetic line [Dz 
WETTE]). Moses saith, &¢.—‘I will provoke you to jeal- 
ousy (‘against’) (them that are] not a nation, and against 
anation without understanding will I anger you’ (Deu- 
teronomy 32. 21), In this verse God warns His ancient 
people that because they had (that is, in after times would) 
moved Him to jealousy with their “no-gods,” and pro- 
voked Him to anger with their vanities, He in requital 
would move them to jealousy by receiving into His favour 
a “‘no-people,” and provoke them to anger by adopting 
a nation void of understanding. 20. But Esaias is very 
bold, and saith—i. e., is still plainer, and goes even the 
length of saying—I was found of them that sought me 
not—until I sought them—I was made (‘became’) mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after me—until the in- 
vitation from Me came to them. That the calling of the 
Gentiles was meant by these words of the prophet (Isaiah 
65. 1) is manifest from what immediately follows, “I said, 
Behold me, behold me, unto a nation that was not called 
by my name,” 21. But to (rather, ‘with regard to’) Ise 
rael he saith, All day (‘All the day’) long I have 
stretched out (‘did I stretch forth’) my hands—the atti- 
tude of gracious entreaty. unto a disobedient and gain- 
saying people—These words, which immediately follow 
the announcement just quoted of the calling of the Gen- 
tiles, were enough to forewarn the Jews both of God’s 
purpose to eject them from their privileges, in favour of 
the Gentiles, and of the cause of it on their own part, 
—wNote (1.) Mere sincerity, and even earnestness in re- 
ligion—though it may be some ground of hope for a mer- 
ciful recovery from error—is no excuse, and will not com- 
pensate, for the deliberate rejection of saving truth, when 
in the providence of God presented for acceptance (v. 
1-8; andsee on ch. 9., note7). (2.) The true cause of such 
rejection of saving truth, by the otherwise sincere, is 
the prepossession of the mind by some false notions of 
its own. So long as the Jews “sought to set up their 
own righteousness,” it was in the nature of things im possi- 
ble that they should ‘“‘submit themselves to the righteous- 
ness of God;”’ the one of these two methods of accept- 
ance being in the teeth of the other (v. 3). (3.) The essen- 
tial terms of salvation have in every age been the same: 
““Whosoever will” is invited to “take of the water of 
life freely,” Revelation 22. 17 (v. 13). (4.) How will 
the remembrance of the simplicity, reasonableness, and 
absolute freeness of God’s plan of salvation overwhelm 
those that perish from under the sound of it (v. 4-13)! 
(5.) How piercingly and perpetually should that question 
—“ How SHALL THEY HEAR WITHOUT A PREACHER ?”— 
sound in the ears of all the churches, as but the apostolic 
echo of their Lord's parting injunction, “PREACH THE 
GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE” (Mark 16. 15), and how far 
below the proper standard of love, zeal, and self-sacrifice 
must the churches as yet be, when with so plenteous @ 
harvest the labourers are yet so few (Matthew 9, 37, 38), 
and that ery from the lips of pardoned, gifted, consecrated 
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men—“Here am I, send me” (Isaiah 6.8), is not heard 
everywhere (v, 14, 15)! (6.) The blessing of a covenant-re- 
lation to God is the irrevocable privilege of no people and 
no Church; it can be preserved only by fidelity, on our 
part, to the covenant itself (v. 19). (7.) God is often found 
by those who apparently are the farthest fiom Him, while 
He remains undiscovered by those who think themselves 
the nearest (v. 20,21). (8.) God’s dealings even with repro- 
bate sinners are full of tenderness and compassion; all 
the day long extending the arms of His mercy even to the 
disobedientand gainsaying. This will be feltand acknow- 
ledged at last by all who perish, to the glory of God’s for- 
bearance and to their own confusion (v. 21). 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-36, SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED— 
THE ULTIMATE INBRINGING OF ALL ISRAEL, TO BE, WITH 
THE GENTILES, ONE KINGDOM OF GOD ON THE EARTH. 1. 
I say then, Hath (‘Did’) God cast away his people? 
God forbid—Our Lord did indeed announce that ‘the 
kingdom of God should be taken from Israel’ (Matthew 
21. 41); and when asked by the Eleven, after His resur- 
rection, if he would at that time “restore the kingdom to 
Israel,’”’ His reply isa virtual admission that Israel was 
in some sense already out of covenant (Acts 1.9). Yet 
here the apostle teaches that, in two respects, Israel was 
not ‘cast away ;’’ First, Not totally ; Second, Not finally. 
Frrst, Israel is not wholly cast away. for Ilalsoaman 
Israelite (see Philippians 3. 5)—and so a living witness to 
the contrary. of the seed of Abraham—of pure descent 
from the father of the faithful.. of the tribe of Ben- 
jamin (Philippians 3. 5)—that tribe which, on the revolt 
of the ten tribes, constituted, with Judah, the one faitaful 
kingdom of God (1 Kings 12. 21), and after the captivity 
was, along with Judah, the kernel of the Jewish nation 
(Ezra 4.1; 10.9). 2-4. Ged hath (‘did’) not cast away 
his people (i. ¢., wholly) which he foreknew—On the 
word “foreknew,” see on ch, 8, 29. Wot (i. e., ‘ Know’) ye 
not that the Scripture saith of (lit., ‘in,’ i. e., in the sec- 
tion which relates to) Elias? how he maketh inter- 
cession (‘ pleadeth’) against Israel—(The word “saying,” 
which follows, as also the particle “and” before “ digged 
down,”’ should be omitted, as without MSS. authority.) 
and I am left alone—‘I only am left.’ seven thousand, 
that have not bowed the knee to Baal—not “ the image 
of Baal,” according to the supplement of our version, 5. 
Even so at this present time—‘in this present season;’ 
this period of Israel’s rejection, (See Acts 1.7, Greek.) 
there is—‘ there obtains,’ or ‘hath remained,’ a remnant 
according to the election of grace—g. d., ‘As in Elijah’s 
time the apostasy of Israel was not so universal as it 
seemed to be, and as he in his despondency concluded it 
to be, so now, the rejection of Christ by Israel is not so 
appalling in extent as one would be apt to think: There 
is now, as there was then, a faithful.remnant; not how- 
ever of persons naturally better than the unbelieving 
mass, but of persons graciously chosen to salvation,’ (See 
1 Corinthians 4. 7; 2 Thessalonians 2. 13.) This establishes 
our view of the argument on Election in ch. 9., as not 
being an election of Gentiles in the room of Jews, and 
merely to religious advantages, but a sovereign choice of 
some of Israel] itself, from amongst others, to believe and 
be saved. (Sceon ch. 9.6.) 6. And, &c.—better, ‘Now if 
it (the election) be by grace, it is no more of works; for 
[then] grace becomes no more grace: but if it be of works,’ 
&e. (The authority of ancient MSS. against this latter 
clause, as superfluous and not originally in the text, 
though strong, is not sufficient, we think, to justify its 
exclusion. Such seeming redundancies are not unusual 
with our apostle.) The general position here laid down 
is of vital importance: That there are but two possible 
sources of salvation—men’s works, and God's grace; and 
that. these are so essentially distinct and opposite, that 
salvation cannot be of any combination or mixture of 
both, but must be wholly either of the one or of the other, 
(See on ch, 4., note 3.) 7-10. What then ?—How stands 
the fact? Israel hath not obtained that which he 
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seeketh for—better ‘What Israel is in search of (i. @., 
Justification. or acceptance with God—see on ch. 9, 3}), 
this he found not; but the election (the elect remnant of 
Israel) found it, and the rest were hardened,’ or judicially 
given over to the ‘hardness of their own hearts,’ as itis 
written (Isaiah 29. 10, and Deuteronomy 29, 4), God hath 
siven (‘gave’) them the spirit of shamber (‘stupor’)... 
unto this (‘this present’)day. And David saith—Psalm 
69, 23—which in such a Messianic psalm must be meant of 
the rejecters of Christ. Let their table, &c.—i.e., Let 
their very blessings prove a curse to them, and their en- 
joyments only sting and take vengeance on them. let 
their eyes be darkened . . . and bow down their back 
alway—expressive either of the decrepitude, or of the 
servile condition, to come on the nation through the just 
judgment of God. The apostle’s object in making these 
quotations is to show that what he had been compelled to 
say of the then condition and prospects of his nation waa 
more than borne out by their own Scriptures. But, 
SECONDLY, God hath not cast away his people jinally. 
The illustration of this point extends from v, 11 to», 81. 
11. I say then, Have they stumbled (‘Did they stum- 
ble’) that they should fall? God forbid; but (the sup- 
plement “rather’’ is better omitted) through their fall— 
lit., ‘trespass,’ but here best rendered ‘false step’ [DE 
WETTE); not “ fall,’ as in our version, salwation is come 
to the Gentiles, to provoke them to jealousy—Here, as 
also in ch. 10, 19 (quoted from Deuteronomy 32, 21), we see 
that emulation is a legitimate stimulus to what is good, 
12. Now if the fall of them (‘But if their trespass,’ or 
‘false step’) be the riches of the (Gentile) world—as being 
the occasicn of their accession to Christ. and the dimin- 
ishing of them (i. ¢., the reduction of the true Israel to so 
small a remnant) the riches of the Gentiles; how much 
more their fulmess !—i. e., their full recovery. (see on »v, 
26); g. d., ‘If an event so untoward as Israel’s fall was the 
occasion of such unspeakable good ‘to the Gentile world, 
of how much greater good may we expect an event so 
blessed as their full recovery to be productive?’ 13, I 
speak (‘am speaking’) to you Gentiles—another proof 
that this Epistle was addressed to Gentile believers, (See 
on ch, 1. 13.) I magnify (‘glorify’) mine office—The 
clause beginning with “inasmuch” should be read as a 
parenthesis, if I may provoke, &c. (see on v. 11)... my 
flesh—Cf, Isaiah 58,7, 15. For if the casting away of 
them—The apostle had denied that they were cast away 
(v. 1); here he affirms it. But both are true; they weve cast 
away, though neither totally nor finally, and it is of this 
partial and temporary rejection that the apostle here 
speaks, be the reconciling of the (Gentile) world, what 
shall the receiving of them be, but life from the dead} 
—The reception of the whole family of Israel, scattered 
as they are among all nations under heaven, and the 
most inveterate enemies of the Lord Jesus, will be such 
a stupendous manifestation of the power of God upon 
the spirits of men, and of His glorious presence with the 
heralds of the Cross, as will not only kindle devout as- 
tonishment far and wide, but so change the dominant 
mode of thinking and feeling on all spiritual things as to 


~seem like a resurrection from the dead, 16. For (‘But’) t£ 


the first-fruit be holy, the lump is also [holy]; and if 
the root, so the branches—The Israelites were required 
to offer to God the first-fruits of the earth—both in their 
raw state, in asheaf of newly-reaped grain (Leviticus 23, 
10, 11), and in their prepared state, made into cakes of 
dough (Numbers 15, 19-21)—by which the whole produce 
of that season was regarded as hallowed. It is probable 
that the latter of these offerings is here intended, as to it 
the word “lump” best applies; and the argument of the 
apostle is, that as the separation unto God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, from the rest of mankind, as the parent 
stem of their race, was as real an offering of first-fruits as 
that which hallowed the produce of the earth, so, in the 
Divine estimation, it was as real a separation of the mass 
or “lump” of that nation in all time to God, The figure 
of the “root”? and its “ branches” is of like import—the 
consecration of the one of them extending to thé other, 
17, 18. And if—rather, ‘But if;’ g. d., ‘If notwithstanding 
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this consecration of Abraham’s race to God, some of the 
ches—The mass of the unbelieving and rejected Is- 
raelites are here called “some,” not, as before, to meet 
Jewish prejudice (see on ch. 3. 3, and on “not all’ in ch, 
10.16), but with the opposite view of checking Gentile 
pride. and thou, being a wild olive, wert (‘wast’) 
grafted in among them—Though it is more usual to graft 
the superior cutting upon the inferior stem, the opposite 
method, which is intended here, is not without example, 
and with them partakest (‘wast made partaker’—along 
with the branches left, the believing remnant) of the 
root and fatmess of the olive tree (the rich grace secured 
by covenant to the true seed of Abraham), boast not 
against the (rejected) branches. But if thou (do) boast, 
(remember that) thou bearest not (‘it is not thou that 
bearest’) the root, but the root thee—q. d., ‘If the 
branches may not boast over the root that bears them, 
then may not the Gentile boast over the seed of Abraham}; 
for what is thy standing, O Gentile, in relation to Israel, 
but that of a branch in relation to the root? From Israel 
hath come all that thou art and hast in the family of God; 
for ‘salvation is of the Jews” (John 4, 22), 19-21. Thou 
wilt: say then (as a plea for boasting), The branches 
were broken off, that I might be graffed in. Well— 
(q. d., ‘Be it so, but remember that’)—because of unbe- 
lief they were broken off, and thou standest (not as a 
Gentile, but solely) by faith—But as faith cannot live in 
those ‘‘ whose soul is lifted up’ (Habakkuk 2, 4)—Be not 
high-minded, but fear (Proverbs 28,14; Philippians 2, 
12): for if God spared not the natural branches (sprung 
from the parent stem), take heed lest he also spare not 
thee (a mere wild graft)—The former might, beforehand, 
have been thought very improbable; but, after that, no 
one can wonder at the latter, 22,23. Behold therefore 
the goodness and severity of God: on them that fell, 
severity (in rejecting the chosen seed); but toward 
thee, goodness (‘God’s goodness’ is the true reading)— 
f.e., His sovereign goodness in admitting thee to a cove- 
nant-standing who before werta “stranger to the cove- 
nants of promise” (Ephesians 2, 12-20), if thou continue 
in his goodness—in believing dependence on that pure 
goodness which made thee what thou art. otherwise, 
&e.... And they also (‘ Yea, and they’), if they abide 
not still in unbelief, shall be graffed in: for God is 
able to graff them in again—This appeal to the power 
of God to effect the recovery of His ancient people im- 
plies the vast difficulty of it—which all who have ever 
laboured for the conversion of the Jews are made de- 
pressingly to feel. That intelligent expositors should 
think that this was meant of individual Jews, reintro- 
duced from time to time into the family of God on their 
believing on the Lord Jesus, is surprising; and yet those 
who deny the national recovery of Israel must and do so 
interpret the apostle. But this is to confound the two 
things which the apostle carefully distinguishes, Indi- 
vidual Jews have been at all times admissible, and have 
been admitted, to the Church through the gate of faith in 
the Lord Jesus. This is the “remnant, even at this present 
time, according to the election of grace,” of which the 
apostle, in the first part of the chapter, had cited himself 
asone. But here he manifestly speaks of something not 
then existing, but to be looked forward to as a great fu- 
ture event in the economy of God, the reingrafting of the 
nation as such, when they “abide not in unbelief.’ And 
though this is here spoken of merely as a supposition (if 
their unbelief shall cease)—in order to set it over against 
the other supposition, of what will happen to the Gen- 
tiles if they shall not abide in the faith—the supposition 
is turned into an explicit prediction in the verses fol- 
- lowing. 24. For if thou wert cut (‘wert cut off’) from 
the olive tree, which is wild by nature, and wast 
graffed contrary to nature into a good olive tree; 
how much more shall these, &c,—This is just the con- 
verse of v. 21: ‘As the excision of the merely engrafted 
Gentiles through unbelief is a thing much more to be ex- 
pected than was the excision of the natural Israel, before 
it happéned; so the restoration of Israel, when they shall 
be brought to believe in Jesus, is a thing far more in the 
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line of what we should expect, than the admission of the 
Gentiles to a standing which they never before enjoyed,’ 
25. For I would not... that ye should be ignorant 
of this mystery—The word ‘mystery,’ so often used by 
our apostle, does not mean (as with us) something incom- 
prehensible, but ‘something before kept secret, either 
wholly or for the most part, and now only fully disclosed’ 
(ef, ch. 16, 25; 1 Corinthians 2. 7-10; Ephesians 1, 9, 10; 3. 3- 
6, 9, 10, &e.). lest ye should be wise in your own cons 
ceits—as if ye alone were in all time coming to be the 
family of God. that blindness (‘hardness’) in part is 
happened to (‘hath come upon’) Israel—i. e., hath come 
partially, or upon a portion of Israel. until the fulness 
of the Gentiles be (‘have’) come im—i, e., not the general 
conversion of the world to Christ, as many take it; for 
this would seem to contradict the latter part of this chap- 
ter, and throw the national recovery of Israel too far into 
the future: besides, in v. 15, the apostle seems to speak of 
the receiving of Israel, not as following, but as contribu- 
ting largely to bring about the general conversion of the 
world—but, ‘until the Gentiles have had their full time of 
the visible Church all to themselves while the Jews are 
out, which the Jews had till the Gentiles were brought 
in.’ See Luke 21. 24, 26,27. And so all Israel shall be 
saved—To understand this great statement, as some still 
do, merely of such a gradual inbringing of individual 
Jews, that there shall at length remain none in unbelief, 
is to do manifest violence both to it and to the whole 
context. Itcan only mean the ultimate ingathering of 
Israel as a nation, in contrast with the present ‘‘ remnant,” 
{So THOLUCK, MEYER, DE WETTE, PHILIPPI, ALFORD 
Hopes.) Three confirmations of this now follow: two 
from the prophets, and a third from the Abrahamie cove- 
nant itself. First, as it is written, There shall come 
out of Sion the Deliverer, and shall (or, according to 
what seems the true reading, without the “and’—He 
shall’) turn away ungodliness from Jacob—The apostle, 
having drawn his illustrations of man’s sinfulness chiefly 
from Psalm 14, and Isaiah 59., now seems to combine the 
language of the same two places regarding Israel’s sal- 
vation from it, [BENGEL.] In the one place the Psalmist 
longs to see the ‘salvation of Israel coming out of 
Zion” (Psalm 14.7); in the other, the prophet announces 
that ‘‘the Redeemer (or, “‘ Deliverer’’) shall come fo (or 
jor) Zion” (isaiah 59. 20). But as all the glorious mani- 
festations of Israel’s God were regarded as issuing out of 
Zion, as the seat of His manifested glory (Psalm 20, 2; 
110. 2; Isaiah 31.9), the tarn which the apostle gives to the 
words merely adds to thern that familiar idea, And 
whereas the prophet announces, that He ‘‘shall come fo 
(or, ‘for’) them that turn from transgression in Jacob,” 
while the apostle makes Him say that He shall come “to 
turn away ungodliness from Jacob,” this is taken from 
the LXX. versicn, and seems to indicate a different read- 
ing of the original text. The sense, however, is substan- 
tially thesamein both, Second, for—rather, ‘and’ (again); 
introducing anew quotation. this is my covenant with 
them (lit., ‘this is the covenant from me unto them’) 
when I shall take away their sins—This, we believe, is 
rather a brief summary of. Jeremiah 31. 31-34, than the ex- 
press words of any prediction, Those who believe that 
there are no predictions regarding the literal Israel in the 
Old Testament, that stretch beyond the end of the Jewish 
economy, are obliged to view these quotations by the 
apostle as mere adaptations of Old Testament language 
to express his own predictions [ALEXANDER on Isaiah, 
«e.). But how forced this is, we shall presently see. 28, 
29. As concerning the Gospel they are enemies for 
your sakes—i, e., they are regarded and treated as ene- 
mies (in a state of exclusion through unbelief, from the 
family of God) for the benefit of you Gentiles; in the 
sense of v. 11,15, but as touching the election (of Abra- 
ham and his seed), they are belowed—even in their stale of 
exclusion—tor the fathers’ sakes. For the gifts and 
calling (‘and the calling’) of God are without repent- 
ance (‘ not to be,’ or ‘cannot be repented of ’)—By the * eali- 
ing of God,” in this case, is meant that sovereign act by. 
which God, in the exercise of His free choice, “called” 
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Abraham to be the father of a peculiar people; while “the 
gifts of God” here denote the articles of the covenant 
which God made with Abraham,and which constituted 
the real distinction between his and all.other families of 
the earth, Both these, says the apostle, are irrevocable; 
and as the point for which he refers to this at all is the 
Jinal destiny of the Israelitish nation, it is clear that the 
perpetuity through all time of the Abrahamic covenant is 
the thing here affirmed. And lest any should say that 
though Israel, as a nation, has no destiny at all under the 
Gospel, but as a people disappeared from the stage when 
the middle wall of partition was broken down, yet the 
Abrahamic covenant still endures in the spiritual seed of 
Abraham, made up of Jews and Gentiles in one undistin- 
guished mass of redeemed men under the Gospel—the 
apostle, as if to preclude that supposition, expressly states 
that the very Israel who, as concerning the Gospel, are 
regarded as “enemies for the Gentiles’ sakes,’ are ‘“ be- 
loved for the fathers’ sakes; and it is in proof of this that 
he adds, “‘ For the gifts and the calling of God are without 
repentance,” Butin whatsense are the now unbelieving 
and excluded children of Israel “‘ beloved for the fathers’ 
sakes??? Not merely from ancestral recollections, as one 
looks with fond interest on the child of a dear friend for 
that friend’s sake [Dr. ARNOLD]—a beautiful thought, and 
not foreign to Scripture, in this very matter (see 2 Chron- 
icles 20.7; Isaiah 41, 8)—but it is from ancestral connections 
and obligations, or their lineal descent from and oneness 
in covenant with the fathers with whom God originally 
established it. In other words, the natural Israel—not 
* the remnant of them according to the election of grace,’’ 
but THE NATION, sprung from Abraham according to the 
flesh—are still an elect people, and as such, “beloved.” 
The very same love which chose the fathers, and rested 
on the fathers as a parent stem of the nation, still rests 
on their descendants at large, and will yet recover them 
from unbelief, and reinstate them in the family of God. 
30, 31. For as ye in times past have not believed (or, 
‘ obeyed’) Ged—that is, yielded not to God “the obedi- 
ence of faith,’ while strangers to Christ. yet now have 
obtained mercy through (by occasion of) their unbe- 
lief—(See on v. 11, 15, 28.) even so have these (the Jews) 
now not believed (or, ‘now been disobedient’), that 
through your mercy (the mercy shown to you) they 
also may obtain mercy—Here is an entirely new idea. 
The apostle has bitherto dwelt upon the unbelief of the 
Jews as making way for the faith of the Gentiles—the ex- 
clusion of the one oceasioning the reception of the other; 
a truth yielding to generous, believing Gentiles. but 
mingled satisfaction. Now, opening a more cheering 
prospect, he speaks of the mercy shown to the Gentiles 
as a means of Israel’s recovery; which seems to mean 
that it will be by the instrumentality of believing Gen- 
tiles that Israel as a nation is at length to “look on Him 
whom they have pierced and mourn for Him,” and so to 
“obtain mercy.” (See 2 Corinthians 3,15, 16.) 22. For 
God hath concluded them all in unbelief (‘hath shut 
them all up to unbelief’). that he might have mercy 
upon all—i.ec., those ‘all’ of whom he had been dis- 
eoursing; the Gentiles first, and after them the Jews, 
[FRrrzscHn, THOLUCK, OLSHAUSEN, DE WETTE, PHILIPPI, 
StuART, HopGe.] Certainly it is not ‘all mankind indi- 
vidually’ [Mryrer, ALFoRD]; for the apostle is not here 
dealing with individuals, but with those great divisions 
of mankin1, Jew and Gentile. And what he here says is, 
that God’s purpose was to shut up each of these divisions 
of men to the experience first of an humbled, condemned 
state, without Christ, and then to the experience of His 
mercy in Christ. 33. Oh the depth, &c.—The apostle now 
yields himself up to the admiring contemplation of the 
grandeur of that Divine plan which he had sketched out. 
of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God—Many able expositors render this, ‘of the riches 
and wisdom and knowledge,’ &c,’ [ERASMUS, GROTIUS, 
BENGEL, MEYER, DE WETTE, THOLUCK, OLSHAUSEN, 
FRITZSCHE, PHILIPPI, ALFORD, REVISED VERSION.] The 
words will certainly bear this sense, “‘the depth of God’s 
riches,” But “the riches of God” is a much rarer ex- 
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pression with our apostle than the riches of this or that 
perfection of God; and the words immediately following 
limit our attention to the unsearchableness of God’s 
“judgments,” which probably means His decrees or plans 
(Psalm 119. 75), and of “* His ways,” or the method by which 
He carries these into effect. (So LUTHER, CALVIN, BEZA, 
Hopes, &e,.] Besides, all that follows to the end of the 
chapter seems to show that while the Grace of God to 
guilty men in Christ Jesus is presupposed to be the whole 
theme of this chapter, that which called forth the special 
admiration of the apostle, after sketching at some length 
the Divine purposes and methods in the bestowment of 
this grace, was ‘‘ the depth of the riches of God’s wisdom and 
knowledge”? in these purposes and methods, The * know- 
ledge,’”’ then, points probably to the yast sweep of Divine 
comprehension herein displayed; the ‘‘ wisdom” to that 
fitness to accomplish the ends intended, which is stamped 
on all this procedure, 24,35. For who hath known 
the mind of the Lord?—see Job 15.8; Jeremiah 23. 18, 
or who hath been his counsellor—see Isaiah 40. 18, 14, 
or who hath first given to him, and it shall be re- 
compensed to him (‘and shall have recompense made to 
him’) again—see Job 35.7, and 41.11. These questions, it 
will thus be seen, are just quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, as if to show how familiar to God’s ancient people 
was the great truth which the apostle himself had just 
uttered, that God’s plans and methods in the dispensa- 
tion of His Grace have a reach of comprehension and 
wisdom stamped upon them which finite mortals cannot 
fathom, much less could ever have imagined, before they 
were disclosed. 36. For of him, and through him, and 
to him, are all things: to whom (‘to Him’) be glory 
for ever. Amen—Thus worthily—with a brevity only 
equalled by its sublimity—does the apostle here sum up 
this whole matter. “Or Him are all things,” as their 
eternal Source: ‘THROUGH Him are all things,” inas- 
much as He brings all to pass which in His eternal coun- 
sels He purposed: ‘To Him are all things,” as being His. 
own last End; the manifestation of the glory of His own 
perfections being the ultimate, because the highest pos-- 
sible, design of all His procedure from first to last.—On: 
this rich chapter, Vote (1.) It is an unspeakable consola-: 
tion to know that in times of deepest religious declension 
and most extensive defection from the truth, the lamp of 
God has never been permitted to go out, and that a faith- 
ful remnant has ever existed —a remnant larger than 
their own drooping spirits could easily believe (v, 1-5), 
(2.) The preservation of this remnant, even as their sepa-- 
ration at the first, is all of mere grace (v. 5, 6). (3.) When 
individuals and communities, after many fruitless warn- 
ings, are abandoned of God, they go from bad to worse (v: 
7-10). (4.) God has so ordered his dealings with the great’ 
divisions of mankind, ‘‘ that no flesh should glory in His- 
presence.’”’ Gentile and Jew have each in turn been “shut 
up to unbelief,’ that each in turn may experience the 
‘merey’’ which saves the chief of sinners (v, 11-32). (5.) 
As we are ‘‘justified by faith,” so are we ‘‘ kept by the 
power of God through faith’”’—faith alone—unto salvation: 
(wv. 20-32), (6.) God’s covenant with Abraham and his nat- 
ural seed is a perpetual covenant, in equal force under 
the gospel as before it. Therefore it is, that the Jews as & 
nation still survive, in spite of all the laws which, 1n 
similar circumstances, have either extinguished or de- 
stroyed the identity of other nations. And therefore’ it 
is that the Jews as a nation will yet be restored to the 
family of God, through the subjection of their proud 
hearts to Him whom they have pierced. And as believ- 
ing Gentiles will be honoured to be the instruments of 
this stupendous change, so shall the vast Gentile world 
reap such benefit from it, that it shall be like the commu- 
nication of life to them from the dead, (7.) Thus has the 
Christian Church the highest motive to the establishment 
and vigorous prosecution of missions to the Jews ; God hav- 
ing not only promised that there shall be a remnant of 
them gathered in every age, but pledged Himself to the 
final ingathering of the whole nation, assigned the hon- 
our of that ingathering to the Gentile Church, and assured 
them that the event, when it does arrive, shall have a 
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life-giving effect upon the whole world (v. 12-16, 26-31). 
(8,.) Those who think that in all the evangelical prophe- 
cies of the Old Testament the terms “ Jacob,” “Israel,” 
&¢., are to be understood solely of the Christian Church, 
would appear to read the Old Testament differently from 
the apostle, who, from the use of those very terms in Old 
Testament prophecy, draws arguments to prove that God 
has mercy in store for the natural Israel (v. 26, 27). (9.) 
Mere intellectual investigations into Divine truth in 
general, and the sense of the living oracles in particular, 
as they havea hardening effect, so they area great contrast 
to the spirit of our apostle, whose lengthened sketch of 
God's majestic procedure towards men in Christ Jesus 
ends here in a burst of admiration, which loses itself in 
the still loftier frame of adoration (v. 33-36). 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-21. DuTIES oF BELIEVERS, GENERAL AND PAR- 
TICULAR. The doctrinal teaching of this Epistle is now 
followed up by a series of exhortations to practical duty. 
And jirst, the all-comprehensive duty. 1, I beseech you 
therefore—In view of all that has been advanced in the 
foregoing part of this Epistle. by the mercies of God— 
those mercies, whose free and unmerited nature, glorious 
Channel, and saving fruits have been opened up at such 
length. that ye present—See on ch. 6.13, where we have 
the same exhortation and the same word there rendered 
“yield” (as also in v, 16, 19). your bodies—i. e., ‘ your- 
selves in the body,’ considered asthe organ of the inner 
life. As it is through the body that all the evil that isin 
the unrenewed heart comes forth into palpable manifes- 
tation and action, so it is through the body that all the 
gracious principles and affections of believers reveal 
themselves in the outward life. Sanctification extends 
to the whole man (1 Thessalonians 5. 23, 24), a living 
sacrifice—in glorious contrast to the legal sacrifices, 
which, save as they were slain, were no sacrifices at all. 
The death of the one “ Lamb of God, taking away the sin 
of the world,” has swept all dead victims from off the 
altar of God, to make room for the redeemed themselves 
as “ living sacrifices” to Him who made “ Him to be sin 
for us;’’ while every outgoing of their grateful hearts in 
praise, and every act prompted by the love of Christ, is 
itself a sacrifice to God of a sweet-smelling savour (He- 
brews 13. 15, 16). holy—As the Levitical victims, when 
offered without blemish to God, were regarded as holy, 
50 believers, ‘‘ yielding themselves to God as those that 
are alive from the dead, and their members as instru- 
ments of righteousness unto God, are, in His estimation, 
not ritually but really ‘ holy,” and so—acceptable (‘ well- 
pleasing’) unto God—not as the Levitical offerings, 
merely as appointed symbols of spiritual ideas, but ob- 
jects, intrinsically, of Divine complacency, in their re- 
newed character, and endeared relationship to Him 
through His Son Jesus Christ. which is your reason- 
able (rather, ‘ rational’) service—in contrast, not to the 
senselessness of idol-worship, but to the offering of irra- 
tional victims under the law. -In this view the presenta- 
tion of ourselves, as living monuments of redeeming 
mercy, is here called ‘tour rational service ;’”’ and surely 
it is the most rational and exalted occupation of God’s 
reasonable creatures, So 2 Peter 1.5, “to offer up spiritual 
sacrisices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ.”’ and 
be ye not conformed to this world (cf. Ephesians 2, 2; 
Galatians 1.4, Greek); but be ye transformed—or, ‘ trans- 
figured’ (as in Matthew 17, 2; and 2 Corinthians 3, 18, 
Greek). by the renewing of your mind—not by a mere 
outward disconformity to the ungodly world, many of 
whose actions in themselves may be virtuous and praise- 
worthy; but by such an inward spiritual transformation 
as makes the whole life new—new in its motives and 
ends, even where the actions differ in nothing from those 
of the world—new, considered as a whole, and in sucha 
sense as to be wholly unattainable save through the con- 
straining power of the loveof Christ. that ye may prove 
—i.e., experimentally. (See on the word “experience” 
in ch. 5.4, and ef, 1 Thessalonians 5. 10, where the senti- 
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ment is the same.) what is that (‘the’) good and accept-~ 
able (‘ well-pleasing’), and perfect will of God—We pre- 
fer this rendering [with CALVIN, REVISED VERSION, &c.j 
to that which many able critics [THoLUCK, MEYER, DE 
WETTER, FRITZSCHE, PHILIPPI, ALFORD, HopDGE] adopt— 
‘that ye may prove,’ or ‘discern the will of God, [even] 
what is good, and acceptable, and perfect.’ God’s will is 
“ good,” as it demands only what is essentially and un- 
changeably good (ch. 7. 10); it is ‘*well-pleasing,” in con- 
trast with all that is arbitrary, as demanding only what 
God has eternal complacency in (cf. Micah 6. 8, with Jere- 
miah 9. 24); and it is *‘ perfect,”’ as it required nothing else 
than the perfection of God’s reasonable creature, who, in 
proportion as he attains to it, reflects God’s own perfec- 
tion. Such then is the great general duty of the redeemed 
—SELF-CONSECRATION, in our whole spirit and soul and 
body to Him who hath called us into the fellowship of 
His Son Jesus Christ. Next follow specific duties, chiefly 
social; beginning with Humility, the chiefest of all the 
graces—but here with special reference to spiritual 
gifts. 3. For I say (authoritatively), through the grace 
given unto me—as an apostle of Jesus Christ; thus ex- 
emplifying his own precept by modestly falling back on 
that office which both warranted and required such plain- 
ness towards all classes. to every man that is among 
you, not to think, &c.—It is impossible to convey in good 
English the emphatic play, so to speak, which each word 
here has upon another: ‘not to be high-minded above 
what he ought to be minded, but so to be minded as to be 
sober-minded.’ [CALVIN, ALFORD.] This is merely a 
strong way of characterizing all undue self-elevation, 
according as God hath dealt to every man the measure 
of faith—Faith is here viewed as the inlet to all the other 
graces, and so, as the receptive faculty of the renewed 
soul—q. d., ‘As God hath given to each his particular 
capacity to take in the gifts and graces which He designs 
for the general good,’ 4, 5. Fer as we have many 
members, &c.—The same diversity and yet unity obtains 
in the body of Christ, whereof all believers are the sev- 
eral members, as in the naturalbody, 6-8. Having then 
gifts differing according to the grace given to us— 
Here, let it be obseryed, all the gifts of believers alike 
are viewed as communications of mere grace. whether 
(we have the gift of ) prophecy—i. e., of inspired teaching; 
as in Acts 15,32. Any one speaking with Divine author- 
ity—whether with reference to the past, the present, or 
the future—was termed a prophet (Exodus 7, 1, &¢.). [let 
us prophesy] according to the proportion of faith— 
rather, ‘of our faith.’ Many Romish expositors and some 
Protestant (as CALVIN and BENGEL, and, though, hesitat- 
ingly, BrEzA and Hopas), render this ‘the analogy of 
faith,’ understanding by it ‘ the general tenor’ or ‘rule of 
faith,’ divinely delivered to men for their guidance. But 
this is against the context, whose object is to show that, 
as all the gifts of believers are according to their respec- 
tive capacity for them, they are not to be puffed upon 
account of them, but to use them purely for their proper 
ends, or ministry, [let us wait] on (‘be occupied with’) 
our ministering—The word here used imports any kind 
of service, from the dispensing of the word of life (Acts 6, 
4) to the administering of the temporal affairs of the 
Church (Acts 6,1-3). The latter seems intended here, 
being distinguished from ‘“ prophesying,” ‘ teaching,” 
and “exhorting.” or he that teacheth—Teachers are 
expressly distinguished from prophets, and put after 
them, as exercising a lower function (Acts 13, 1; 1 Corin- 
thians 12, 28, 29). Probably it consisted mainly in opening 
up the evangelical bearings of Old Testament Scripture; 
and it was in this depurtment apparently that Apollos 
showed his power and eloquence (Acts 18. 24). or he that 
exhorteth—Since all preaching, whether by apostles, 
prophets, or teachers, was followed up by exhortation 
(Acts 11. 23; 14, 22; 15. 32, &c.), many think that no specific 
class is here in view. Butif liberty was given to others 
to exercise themselves occasionally in exhorting the 
brethren generally, or small parties of the less in- 
structed, the reference may be to them, he that giveth 
—in the exercise of private benevolence probably, rather 
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' than in the discharge of diaconal duty. with simplicity 
—So the word probably means. But as simplicity seems 
enjoined, in the next clause but one of this same verse, 
perhaps the meaning here is, ‘with liberality,’ as the 
Same word is rendered in 2 Corinthians 8.2; 9. ll. he 
that ruleth—whether in the Church or his own house- 
hold. See 1 Timothy 3. 4,5, where the same word is ap- 
plied to both. with diligence—with earnest purpose, 
he that showcth mercy, with cheerfulness—not only 
without grudging either trouble or pecuniary relief, but 
feeling it to be ‘“‘more blessed to give than to receive,” 
and to help than be helped. 9. Let love be without dis- 
simulation—‘ Let your love be unfeigned,’ as in 2 Corin- 
thians 6.6; 1 Peter 2.22; and see 1 John3.18. Abhor 
that which is evil; cleave to that which is good—W hat 
a lofty tone of moral principle and feeling is here incul- 
cated! It is not, Abstain from the one, and do the other; 
nor, Turn away from the one, and draw to the other ; but, 
Abhor the one, and cling, with deepest sympathy, to the 
other, 10. Be, &c.—better, ‘In brotherly love be affec- 
tionate one to another; in [giving, or showing] honour, 
outdoing each other,’ The word rendered ‘ prefer’ means 
rather ‘to go before,’ ‘take the lead,’ i. e., ‘show an ex- 
ample.’ How opposite is this to the reigning morality 
of the heathen world! and though Christianity has so 
changed the spirit of society, that a certain beautiful dis- 
interestedness and self-sacrifice shines in the character 
of not a few who are but partially, if at all under the 
transforming power of the Gospel, it is only those whom 
“the love of Christ constrains to live not unto them- 
selves,’’ whoare capable of thoroughly acting in the spirit 
of this precept. U1. not slothful in business—The word 
rendered “business” means ‘zeal,’ ‘diligence,’ ‘ pur- 
pose;’ denoting the energy of action. serving the Lord 
—i. e., the Lord Jesus (see Ephesiaus 6, 5-8). Another 
reading—serving the time,’ or ‘the occasion’—which 
differs in form but very slightly from the received read- 
ing, has been adopted by good critics [LUTHER, OLSHAU- 
SEN, FRITZSCHE, MEYER]. But as MS, authority is de- 
cidedly against it, so is internal evidence; and compara- 
tively few favour it. Nor is the sense which it yields a 
very Christian one, 12. rejoicing, &c.—Here it is more 
lively to retain the order and the verbs of the original: 
‘In hope, rejoicing; in tribulation, enduring; in prayer, 
persevering.’ Each of these exercises helps the other. 
If our “hope” of glory is so assured that it is a rejoicing 
hope, we shall find the spirit of ‘‘endurance in tribula- 
tion” natural and easy; but since it is ‘“ prayer’? which 
strengthens the faith that begets hope, and lifts it up 
into an assured and joyful expectancy, and since our 
patience in tribulation is fed by this, it will be seen that 
all depends on our “ perseverance in prayer.” 13. given 
to hospitality—i. e., the entertainment of strangers. In 
times of persecution, and before the general institution 
of houses of entertainment, the importance of this pre- 
cept would be at once felt. In the East, where such 
houses are still rare, this duty is regarded as of the most 
sacred character. [Hop@r.] 14. Bless (i.e., Call down by 
prayer a blessing on) them which persecute you, &c.— 
This is taken from the Sermon on the Mount, which, 
from the allusions made to it, seems to have been the 
store-house of Christian morality among the churches. 
15. Rejoice with them that rejoice; weep (the ‘and’ 
should probably be omitted) with them that weep 
—What a beautiful spirit of sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of others is here inculeated! But it is only‘one 
charming phase of the unselfish character which belongs 
to all living Christianity. What a world will ours be 
when this shall become its reigning spirit! Of the two, 
however, it is more easy to sympathize with another’s 
sorrows than his joys, because in the one case he needs 
us; in the other not, But just for this reason the latter 
is the more disinterested, and so the nobler, 16. Be 
(‘Being’) of the same mind one toward another—The 
feeling of the common bond which binds all Christians 
to each other, whatever diversity of station, cultivation, 
temperament, or gifts may obtain among them, is the 
thing here enjoined. This is next taken up in de- 
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tail. Mind not (‘not minding’) high things—i, e., Cher- 
ish not ambitious or aspiring purposes and desires. As 
this springs from selfish severance of our own interests 
and objects from those of our brethren, so it is quite in- 
compatible with the spirit inculeated in the preceding 
clause, but condescend (‘condescending’) to men of low 
estate—or (as some render the words), ‘inclining unto the 
things that be lowly.’ But we preferthe former. Be not 
wise in your own conceits—This is just the application 
of the caution against high-mindedness to the estimate 
we form of our own mental character. 17. Recompense 
(‘Recompensing’), &c.—see on v. 14. Provide (‘Provid- 
ing’) things honest (‘honourable’) im the sight of all 
men—The idea (which is from Proverbs 3.4) is the care 
which Christians should take so todemean themselves as 
to command the respect of allmen. 18. If it be possible 
(t. e., If others will let you), as much as lieth in you (or, 
‘dependeth on you’) live peaceably (or, ‘be at peace’) with 
all men—The impossibility of this in some cases is hinted 
at, to keep up the hearts of those who, having done their 
best unsuccessfully to live in peace, might be tempted to 
think the failure was necessarily owing to themselves, 
But how emphatically expressed is the injunction to let 
nothing on our part preventit! Would that Christians 
were guiltless in this respect! 19-21, avenge not, &¢c.— 
see on v.14. but [rather] give place unto wrath—This 
is usually taken to mean, ‘but give room or space for 
wrath to spend itself” But as the context shows that the 
injunction is to leave vengeance to God, “wrath” here 
seems to mean, not the offence, which we are tempted to 
avenge, but the avenging wrath of God (see 2 Chronicles 24, 
18), which we are enjoined to await, or give room for. (So 
the best interpreters.) if thine enemy hunger, &c.—This 
is taken from Proverbs 25, 21,22, which without doubt sup- 
plied the basis of those lofty precepts on that subject 
which form the culminating point of the Sermon on the 
Mount, in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on his 
head—As the heaping of “‘ coals of fire” is in the Old Tes- 
tament the figurative expression of Divine vengeance 
(Psalm 140. 10; 11. 6, &¢.), the true sense of these words 
seem to be, ‘That will be the most effectual vengeance—a 
vengeance under which he will be fain to bend.’ [So AL- 
FORD, HopGE, &e.] The next verse confirms this. Be not 
overcome of evil—for then you are the conquered party. 
but overcome evil with good—and then the victory is 
yours; you have subdued your enemy in the noblest 
sense.—Vole (1.) The redeeming mercy of God in Christ is, 
in the souls of believers, the living spring of all holy 
obedience (v. 1). (2.) As redemption under the gospel is 
not by irrational victims, as under the law, but ‘‘ by the 
precious blood of Christ” (1 Peter 1, 18, 19), and, conse- 
quently, is not ritual but real, ’so the sacrifices which be- 
lievers are now called to offer are all “living sacrifices ;” 
and these—summed up in self-consecration to the service 
of God—are ‘‘ holy and acceptable to God,’ making up to- 
gether ‘tour rational service” (v. 1). (8.) In this light, 
what are we to think of the so-called ‘unbloody sacrifice 
of the mass, continually offered to God as a propitiation 
for the sins both of the living and the dead,’ which the 
adherents of Rome's corrupt faith have been taught for 
ages to believe is the highest and holiest act of Christian 
worship—in direct opposition to the sublimely simple 
teaching which the Christians of Rome first received (v. 
1)! (4.) Christians should not feel themselves at liberty te 
be conformed to the world, if only they avoid what is 
manifestly sinful; but rather,.yielding themselves to the 
transforming power of the truth as it is in Jesus, they 
should strive to exhibit before the world an entire ren- 
ovation of heart and life (v. 2). (5.) What God would havo 
men to be, in all its beauty and grandeur, is for the first 
time really apprehended, when “written not with ink, 
but with the Spirit of the living God,not on tables of 
stone, but on the fleshy tables of the heart,"’ 2 Corinthians 
3.3 (v. 2). (6.) Self-sufficiency and lust of power are pecu- 
liarly unlovely in the vessels of mercy, whose respective 
graces and gifts are all a Divine trust for behoof of the 
common body and of mankind at large (v. 3,4). (7.) A8 
forgetfulness of this has been the source of innumerable 
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and unspeakable eyils in the Church of Christ, so the 
faithful exercise by every Christian of his own peculiar 
office and gifts, and the loving recognition of those of his 
brethren, as all of equal importance in their own place, 
would puta new face upon the visible Church, to the vast 
benefit and comfort of Christians themselves and to the 
admiration of the world around them (». 6-8). (8.) What 
would the world be, if it were filled with Christians hay- 
ing but one object in life, high above every other—to 
“serve the Lord”—and throwing into this service ‘alac- 
rity’ in the discharge of all duties, and abiding “ warmth 
of spirit” (v. 11)! (9.) Oh how far is even the living Church 
from exhibiting the whole character and spirit, so beau- 
tifully portrayed in the latter verses of this chapter (v. 
12-21)! What need of a fresh baptism of the Spirit in 
order to this! And how “fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners,” will the 
Church become, when at length instinct with this Spirit! 
The Lord hasten it in its time! 


CHAPTER XIII. 


’ Ver. 1-14. SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED—POLITICAL AND 
SocrAL RELATIONS—Morives. 1, 2. Let every soul— 
every man of you—be subject unto the higher powers— 
or, ‘submit himself to the authorities that are above 
him.’ For there is no power (‘no authority’) buat of 
God: the powers that be are (‘have been’) ordained of 
God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power— So 
that he that setteth himself against the authority’—re- 
sisteth the ordinance of God; and they that resist 
shall receive to themselves damnation—or, ‘condemna- 
tion,’ according to the old sense of that word; that is, not 
from the magistrate, but from God, whose authority in 
the magistrate’s is resisted. 3,4. For rulers are not a 
terror to good works—‘to the good work,’ as the true 
reading appears to be—but to the evil... he beareth 
not the sword in vain—ji. e., the symbol of the magis- 
trate’s authority to punish. 5. Wherefore ye must 
needs be subject, not only for wrath—for fear of the 
magistrate’s vengeance—but also for conscience’ sake— 
from reverence for God’s authority. It is of Magistracy in 
general, considered as a Divine ordinance, that this is 
spoken: and the statement applies equally to all forms 
of government, from an unchecked despotism—such as 
flourished when this was written, under the Emperor 
Nero—to a pure democracy, The inalienable right of all 
subjects to endeavour to alter or improve the form of goy- 
ernment under which they live is left untouched here, 
But since Christians were constantly charged with turn- 
ing the world upside down, and since there certainly were 
elements enough in Christianity of moral and social rey- 
olution to give plausibility to the charge, and tempt noble 
spirits, crushed under misgovernment, to take redress 
into their own hands, it was of special importance that 
the pacific, submissive, loyal spirit of those Christians 
who resided at the great seat of political power, should 
furnish a visible refutation of this charge. 6,7. For, for 
this cause pay ye (rather, ‘ye pay’) tribute also—g. d., 
“This is the reason why ye pay the contributions requi- 
site for maintaining the civil government.’ for they are 
God’s ministers, attending continually upon (‘to’) 
this very thing. Render therefore to all their dues— 
From magistrates the apostle now comes to other offi- 
cials, and from them to men related to us by whatever 
tie. tribute—land tax, custom—mercantile tax. fear— 
reverence for superiors, honour—the respect due to per- 
sons of distinction. 8, Owe no man anything, but to 
love one another—g. d., ‘ Acquit yourselves of all obli- 
gations except love, which is a debt that must remain 
ever due.’ [HonGe.] for he that loveth another hath 
fulfilled the law —for the law itself is but love in man- 
ifold action, regarded as matter of duty. 9. For this, 
&c.—better thus: * For the [commandments], Thou shalt 
not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, Thou shalt 
not steal, Thou shalt not covet, and whatever other 
- commandment [there may be], it is summed up,’ &c. 
(The clause, ‘Thou shalt not bear false witness,” is 
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wanting’ in all the most ancient MSS.) The apostle” 
refers here only to the second table of the law, as leve 
to our neighbour is what he is treating of. 10. Love 
worketh no ill to his (or, ‘one’s’) neighbour: therefore, 
&c.—As love, from its very nature, studies and delights to 
please its object, its very existence is an effectual security 
against our wilfully injuring him. Next follow some 
general motives to the faithful discharge of all these 
duties. 11, And that—rather, ‘And this’ [do}—knowing 
the time, that now it is high time—tit., ‘the hour has 
already come.’ for us to awake out of sleep—of stupid, 
fatal indifference to eternal things. for now is our sale 
vation—rather, ‘the salvation,’ or simply ‘salvation’— 
nearer than when we (first) believedé—This is in the 
line of all our Lord’s teaching, which represents the de- 
cisive day of Christ’s second appearing as at hand, to 
keep believers ever in the attitude of wakeful expectancy, 
but without reference to the chronological nearness or dis- 
tance of thatevent, 12. The night (of evil) is far spent, 
the day (of consummated triumph over it) is at hand: 
let us therefore cast off (as a dress) the works of dark- 
mess—all works holding of the kingdom and period of 
darkness, with which, as followers of the risen Saviour, 
our connection has been dissolved, and let us put on 


‘the armour of light—described at large in Ephesians 6, 


11-18. 13. Let us walk honestly (‘becomingly,’ ‘seem- 
ingly’) as in the day—gq.d., ‘Men choose the night for 
their revels, but our night is past, for we are all the chil- 
dren of the light and of the day (1 Thessalonians 6. 5): let 
us therefore only do what is fit to be exposed to the light 
of suchaday,’ not in rioting and drunkenness—yaried 
forms of intemperance; denoting revels in general, usu- 
ally ending in intoxication. mot in chambering and 
wantonness—yvyaried forms of impurity; the one pointing 
to definite acts, the other more general. not in strife 
and envying—yvyaried forms of that venomous feeling be- 
tween man and man which reverses the law of love, 14. 
Bat—to sum up all in one word—put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ—in such wise that Christ only may be seen 
in you (see 2 Corinthians 3.3; Galatians 3, 27; Ephesians 
4,24), and make no provision (‘take no forethought’) 
for the flesh, to [fulfil] the lusts [thereof ]—q. d., ‘direct 
none of your attention to the cravings of your corrupt 
nature, how you may provide for their gratification.’— 
Note (1.) How gloriously adapted is Christianity for hu- 
man society in all conditions! As it makes war directly 
against no specific forms of government, so it directly re- 
commends none. While its holy and benign principles 
secure the ultimate abolition of all iniquitous govern- 
ment, the reverence which it teaches for magistracy, 
under whatever form, as a Divine institution, secures the 
loyalty and peaceableness of its disciples, amid all the 
turbulence and distractions of civil society, and makes it 
the highest interest of all states to welcome it within 
their pale, as in this as well as every other sense—* the 
salt of the earth, the light of the world” (v.1-5). (2,) Chris- 
tianity is the grand specific for the purification and ele- 
vation of all the social relations; inspiring a readiness to 
discharge all obligations, and most of all, implanting in 
its disciples that love which secures all men against in- 
jury from them, inasmuch as it is the fulfilling of the law 
(v. 6-10). (3.) The rapid march of the kingdom of God, the 
advanced stage of it at which we have arrived, and the 
e7er-nearing approach of the perfect day—nearer to every 
believer the longer he lives—should quicken all the chil- 
dren of light to redeem the time, and, seeing that they 
look for such things, to be diligent, that they may be 
found of Him in peace, without spot and blameless (2 
Peter 3.14), (4.) In virtue of ‘the expulsive power of a 
new and more powerful affection,’ the great secret of per- 
severing holiness in all manner of conversation will be 
found to be “ Christ rv us, the hope of glory” (Colossians 
1. 27), and Christ oN us, as the character in which alone 
we shall be able to shine before men (2 Corinthians 8, 3) 
(v. 14). 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-23. SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED—CHRISTIAN FOR- 









Men may not Contemn or Condemn ~~ 


BEARANCE, The subject here, and.on to ch. 15. 13, is the 
consideration due from stronger Christians to their weaker 
brethren ; which is but the great law of love (treated of in 
ch. 13.) in one particular form, 1. Him that is weak in 
the faith—rather, ‘in faith;’ i.e., not ‘Him that is weak 
in. the truth believed’ {[CALVIN, BeEzA, ALFORD, &c.], but 
(as most interpreters agree), ‘ Him whose faith wants that 
firniness and breadth which would raise him above small 
scruples,’ (See on v. 22, 23.) receive ye—to cordial Chris- 
tian fellowship—but not to doubtful Sisprratons. 
rather, perhaps, ‘not to the deciding of doubts,’ or ‘scru- 
ples;’ t.e., not for the purpose of arguing him out of 
them: which indeed usually does the reverse; whereas 
to receive him to full brotherly confidence and cordial 
interchange of Christian affection is the most effectual 
way of drawing them off. Two examples of such scruples 
are here specified, touching Jewish meats and days, ‘The 
strong,” it will be observed, are those who knew these to 
be abolished under the gospel; “the weak’’ are those who 
had scruples on this point. 2. ome believeth that he 
may eat all things—See Acts 10.16. amother, who is 
weak, eateth herbs—restricting himself probably toa 
vegetable diet, for fear of eating what might have been 
offered to idols, and so would be unclean. (See 1 Corin- 
thians 8.) 3. Let not hii that eateth despise (look down 
superciliously upon) him that eateth not; and let not 
him that eateth not judge (sit in judgment censoriously 
upon) him that eateth: for God hath received him—as 
one of His dear children, who in this matter acts not 
from laxity, but religious principle. 4. Who art thou 
that judgest another man’s (rather, ‘another’s’) sexr- 
vant t—i. e., CHRIST'S, as the whole context shows, espe- 
Cially v. 8,9. Wea, &c.—‘ But he shall be made to stand, 
for God is able to make him stand;’ i. e., to make good his 
standing, not af the day of jadgment, of which the apos- 
tle treats in v. 10, but in the true fellowship of the Church 
here, in spite of thy censures. 5. One man esteecxneth 
one day above another: another csteemeth every day 
—The supplement “‘alike” should be omitted, as injuring 
Jhe sense, Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind—be guided in such matters by conscientious 
conviction. 6. He that regardeth the day, regardeth 
it to the Lord—the Lord CHRIST, as before—and he... 
not, to the Lord he doth not—each doing what he be- 
lieves to be the Lord’s will. He that eateth, eateth to 
the Lord, for he giveth God thanks; and he that eat- 
eth not, to the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God 
thanks—The one gave thanks to God for the flesh which 
the other scrupled to use; the other did the same for 
the herbs to which, for conscience’ sake, he restricted 
himself, From this passage about the observance of 
days, ALFORD unhappily infers that such language could 
not have been used if the sabbath-law had been in force 
under the Gospel in any form, Certainly it could not, 
if the sabbath were merely one of the Jewish festival 
days; but it will not do to take this for granted merely 
because it was observed under the Mosaic economy, And 
certainly, if the sabbath was more ancient than Judaism; 
if, even under Judaism, it was enshrined amongst the 
eternal sanctities of the Decalogue, uttered, as no other 
parts of Judaism were, amidst the terrors of Sinai; and if 
the Lawgiver Himself said of it when on earth, *“*The Son 
of man is LORD EVEN OF THE SABBATH DAY” (see Mark 
2. 28)—it will be hard to show that the apostle must have 
meant it to be ranked by his readers amongst those 
vanished Jewish festival days, which only ‘ weakness” 
could imagine to be still in force—a weakness which those 
who had more light ought, out of love, merely to bear 
with, 7%, 8. For none of us (Christians) liveth to him- 
self—(See 2 Corinthians 5, 14, 15), to dispose of himself or 
shape his conduct after his own ideas and inclinations, 
and no man (‘and none’—of us Christians) dieth to him-= 
self. For whether we live, we live unto the Lord (the 
Lord CHRIST; see next verse); and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, 
we are the Lord’s—Nothing but the most vivid explana- 
tion of these remarkable words could make them endur- 
able to any Christian ear, if Christ were a mere creature. 
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For Christ is here—in the most emphatic terms, and yet 
in the most unimpassioned tone—held up as the supreme 
Object of the Christian’s life,and of his death too; and 
that by the man whose horror of creature-worship was 
such, that when the poor Lycaonians would have wor- 
shipped himself, he rushed forth to arrest the deed, di- 
recting them to “the living God,’ as the only legitimate 
Object of worship (Acts 14. 15). Nor does Paul teach this 
here, but rather appeals to it as a known and recognized 
fact, of which he had only to remind his readers. And 
since the apostle, when he wrote these words, had never 
been at Rome, be could only know that the Roman Cbris- 
tians would assent to this view of Christ, because it was: 
the common teaching of all the accredited preachers of Chris- 
tianity, and the common faith of all Christians, 9. For to 
this end Christ both, &c.—The true reading here is, To 
this end Christ died and lived [‘again’] that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and (‘and of the’) living—The 
grand object of His death was to acquire this absolute 
Lordship over His redeemed, both in their living and 
in their dying, as His of right, 10. But why, &¢c.—The 
oviginal is more lively:—' But thou (the weaker believer), 
why judgest thou thy brother? And thou again (the 
stronger), why despisest thou thy brother?’ for we shall 
all (the strong and the weak together) stand before the 
judgment-seat of Christ—All the most ancient and best 
MSS. read here, ‘ the judgment-seat of God.’ The present 
reading doubtless crept in from 2 Corinthians 5. 10, where 
“the judgment-seat of Ciwist’? occurs, But here “the 
judgment-seat of God” seems to have been used, with 
reference to the quotation and the inference in the next 
two verses. 11,12. For it is written (Isaiah 45, 23), As I 
live, saith the Lord (Hebrew, JEHOVAH), every knee 
shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to 
God—consequently, shall bow to the award of God upon 
their character and actions. So then (infers the apostle) 
every one of us shall give account of himself to God— 
Now, if it be remembered that all this is adduced quite 
incidentally, to show that CurisT is the absolute Master 
of all Christians, to rule their judgments and feelings 
towards each other while “living,” and to dispose of them 
“dying,” the testimony which it bears to the absolute 
Divinity of Christ will appear remarkable, On any other 
view, the quotation to show that we shall all stand before 
the judgment-seat of God would be a strange proof that 
Christians are all amenable to Christ, 13. Let us not 
therefore judge (‘assume the office of judge over’) one 
another ; but judge this rather, &c.—a beautiful sort of 
play upon the word ‘judge,’ meaning, ‘But let this be 
your judgment, not to put a stumbling-block,’ &c, 14, 
15. I know, and am persuaded by (or rather, ‘in’) the 
Lord Jesus—as “having the mind of Christ’ (1 Corinth- 
jians 2.16). that there is nothing unclean of itselt— 
Hence it is that he calls those ‘‘ the strong” who believed 
in the abolition of all ritual distinctions under the Gospel. 
(See Acts 10. 15.) but (‘save that’) to him that esteemeth 
anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean—g, d., 
‘and therefore, though you can eat of it without sin, he 
cannot,’ But if thy brother be grieved (has his weak 
conscience hurt) with [thy] meat—rather, ‘because of 
meat,’ The word “meat” is purposely selected as some- 
thing contemptible in contrast with the tremendous risk 
run for its sake. Accordingly, in the next clause, that 
idea is brought out with great strength. Destroy mot 
him with (‘by’) thy meat for whom Christ died—' The 
worth of even the poorest and weakest brother cannot be 
more emphatically expressed than by the words, ‘for 
whom Christ died,’”’’ [OLSHAUSEN.] The same sentiment 
is expressed with equal sharpness in 1 Corinthians 8, ll. 
Whatever tends to make any one violate his conscience tends to 
the destruction of his soul ; and he who helps, whether wittingly 
or no, to bring about the one is guilty of aiding to accomplish 
the other, 16,17. Let not then your good—i, ¢,, this lib- 
erty of yours as to Jewish meats and days, well-founded 
though it be—be evil spoken of—for the evil it does to 
others, For the kingdom of God—or, as we should say, 
Religion; i. ¢., the. proper business and blessedness for 
which Christians are formed into a community of re- 
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newed men in thorough subjection to God (cf. 1 Corinth- 
jans 4,20), is mot meat and drink (‘eating and drink- 
ing’); but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost—a beautiful and comprehensive division of 
living Christianity. The first—‘ righteousness’”’—has re- 
spect to God, denoting here ‘rectitude,’ in its widest sense 
(as in Matthew 6, 33); the second—" peace’’—has respect to 
our neighbours, denoting ‘concord’ among brethren (as is 
plain from v.19; cf. Ephesians 4.3; Colossians 3. 14, 15); 
the third—“joy in the Holy Ghost’’—has respect to our- 
selves. This phrase, ‘joy in the Holy Ghost,’ represents 
Christians as so thinking and feeling under the workings 
of the Holy Ghost, that their joy may be viewed rather 
as that of the blessed Agent whoinspires it than their 
own (cf. 1 Thessalonians 1.6). 18. For he that in these 
things—‘in this,’ meaning this threefold life. serveth 
Christ—Here again observe how, though we do these 
three things as a ‘kingdom of God,’ yet it is ** Christ” 
that we serve in so doing; the apostle passing here from 
God to Christ as naturally as before from Christ to God— 
in a way to us inconceivable, if Christ had been viewed 
as a mere creature (cf. 2 Corinthians 8, 21), is acceptable 
to God, and approved of men—these being the things 
which God delights in, and men are constrained to ap- 
prove. (Cf. Proverbs 3. 4; Luke 2. 52; Acts 2. 47; 19, 20.) the 
things, &c.—more simply, ‘the things of peace, and the 
things of mutual edificatién,’ For (‘For the sake of’) 
meat destroy not the work of God—see on v.15, The 
apostle sees in whatever tends to violate a brother’s con- 
science the incipient destruction of God’s work (for every 
converted man is such)—on the same principle as “he 
that hateth his brother is a murderer’ (1 John 3.15), All 
things indeed are pure—‘clean;’ the ritual distinctions 
being atan end. but it is evil to the man (there is crim- 
inality in the man) who eateth with offence—i, ¢,, so as 
to stumble a weak brother, 21. It is good not to eat 
fiesh, nor to drink wine, nor [any thing] (‘nor to do 
any thing’) whereby (‘ wherein’) thy brother stumbleth, 
or is offended, or is made weak— rather, ‘is weak.’ 
These three words, it has been remarked, are each inten- 
tionally weaker than the other :—g. d.,‘ Which may cause 
a brother to stumble, or even be obstructed in his Chris- 
tian course, nay—though neither of these may folow— 
wherein he continues weak; unable wholly to dis- 
regard the example, and yet unprepared to follow it.’ 
But this injunction taabstain from jlesh, from wine, and 
from whatsoever may hurt the conscience of a brother, 
must be properly understood. Manifestly, the apostle is 
treating of the regulation of the Christian's conduct with 
reference simply to the prejudices of the weak in faith; 
and his direetions are to be considered not 1s prescriptions 
Sor one’s entire lifetime, even to promote the good of men 
on a large scale, but simply as cautions against the too 
free use of Christian liberty in matters where other Chris- 
tians, through weakness, are not persuaded that such 
liberty is divinely allowed. How far the principle in- 
volved in this may be legitimately extended, we do not 
inquire here; but ere we consider that question, it is 
of great importance to fix how far it is here actually 
expressed, and what is the precise nature of the illus- 
trations given of it. 22. Hast thou faith—on such 
matters? have it to thyself (within thine own breast) 
before God—a most important clause. It is not mere 
sincerity, or a private opinion, of which the apostle speaks ; 
itis conviction as to what is the truth and will of God. 


If thou hast formed this conviction in the sight of God, 


keep thyself in this frame before Him. Of course this is 
not to be over-pressed, as if it. were wrong to discuss such 
points at all with our weaker brethren, All that is here 
condemned is such a zeal for small points as endangers 
Christiar tove. Happy is he that condemneth not him- 
self in that which he alloweth—allows himself to do 
nothing, about the lawfulness of which he has scruples; 
does only what he neither knows nor fears to be sinful, 
23. And (rather, ‘But’) he that doubteth is damned— 
(see on the word “damnation,” ch, 13, 2). if he eat, because 
[he eateth] not of faith—see on the meaning of “ faith” 
here, v, 22, for whatsoever is not of faith is sin—a maxim 
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of unspeakable importance in the Christian life.—Wote (1.} 
Some points in Christianity are unessential to Christian 
fellowship; so that though one may bein error upon them, 
he is not on that account to be excluded either from the 
communion of the Church or from the full confidence of 
those who have more light. This distinction between es- 
sential and non-essential truths is denied by some whe 
affect more than ordinary zeal for the honour and truth 
of God, But they must settle the question with our apos- 
tle. (2.) Aceeptance with God is the only proper criterion 
of right to Christian fellowship. Whom God receives, men 
cannot lawfully reject (v.3,4). (3.) As there is much self- 
pleasing in setting up narrow standards of Christian fel- 
lowship, so one of the best preservatives against the temp- 
tation to do this will be found in the continual remem- 
brance that CHRIST is the one Object for whom all Chris- 
tians live, and to whom all Christians die; this will be 
sucha living and exalted bond of union between the strong 
and the weak as will overshadow all their lesser differ- 
ences and gradually absorb them (v, 7-9), (4.) The considera- 
tion of the common judgment-seat at which thestrong and 
the weak shall stand together will be found another pre- 
servative against the unlovely disposition to sit in judg- 
ment one on another (v. 10-12), (5.) How brightly does the 
supreme Divinity of Christ shine out in this chapter! The 
exposition itself supersedes further illustration here, (6.) 
Though forbearance bea great Christian duty, indifference 
to the distinction between truth and error is not thereby 
encouraged. The former is, by the lax, made an excuse 
for the latter. But our apostle, while teaching “the 
strong ”’ to bear with “ the weak,” repeatedly intimates in 
this chapter where the truth really lay on the points in 
question, and takes care to call those who took the wrong 
side “‘ the weak” (v.1,2,14). (7.) With what holy jealousy 
ought the purity of the conscience to be guarded, since 
every deliberate violation of it is incipient perdition (v. 15, 
20)! Some, who seem to be more jealous for the honour of 
certain doctrines than for the souls of men, enervate this 
terrific truth by asking how it bears upon the ‘ Persever- 
ance of the saints ;’ theadyocates of that doctrine thinking 
it necessary to explain away what is meant by “ destroy- 
ing the work of God”’ (v. 20), and “destroying him for 
whom Christ died” (v. 15), for fear of the doctrinal conse- 
quences of taking it nakedly ; while the opponents of that 
doctrine are ready to ask, How could the apostle haye 
used such language if he had believed that such a catas- 
trophe was impossible? The true answer to both lies in 
dismissing the question as impertinent, The apostle is 
enunciating a great and eternal principle in Christian 
Ethics—that the wilful violation of conscience contains within 
itself a seed of destruction ; or, to express it otherwise, that 
the total destruction of the work of God in the renewed 
soul, and, consequently, the loss of that soul for eternity, 
needs only the carrying out to its full effect of such yviola- 
tion of the conscience. Whether such effects do take place, 
in point of fact, the apostle gives not the most distant hint 
here ; and therefore that point must be settled elsewhere, 
But, beyond all doubt, as the position we have laid down 


is emphatically expressed by the apostle, so the interests — 


of all who call themselves Christians require to be pro- 
claimed and pressed on every suitable occasion. (8.) Zeal 
for comparatively small points of truth is a poor substi- 
tute for the substantial and catholic and abiding realities 
of the Christian life (v. 17, 18). (9.) ‘Peace’? amongst the 
followers of Christ is a blessing too precious to themselves, 
and, as a testimony to them that are without, too import- 
ant, to be ruptured for trifles, even though some lesser 
truths be involved in these (v, 19, 20). Nor are those truths 
themselves disparaged or endangered thereby, but the 
reverse. (10.) Many things which are lawful are not expe- 
dient, In the use of any liberty, therefore, our question 
should be, not simply, Is this lawful? but evenif so, Can 
it be used with safety to a brother’s conscience ? — How 
will it affect my brother’s soul (v, 21)? It is permitted to 
no Christian to say with Cain, “‘Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” (Genesis 4,9.) (11.) Whenever we are in doubt 
as to a point of ducy—where abstinence is manifestly sin- 
less, but compliance noc clearly lawful—the safe course is 
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We may not Please Ourselves. 


ever to be preferred, for to do otherwise is itself sinful. (12.) 
How exalted and beautiful is the Ethics of Christianity— 
by a few great principles teaching us how to steer our 
course amidst practical difficulties, with equal. regard 
to Christian liberty, love, and confidence! 


‘CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-18, SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED AND CONCLUDED. 
1. We then that are strong—on such points as have been 
Giscussed, the abolition! of the Jewish distinction of meats 
and days under the gospel. See on ch. 14.14, 20. ought 
+.. not to please ourselves—ought to think less of what 
we may lawfully do than of how our conduct will affect 
others. 2,3. Let every one of us (lay himself out to) 
please his neighbour, (not indeed for his mere gratifica- 
tion, but) for his good (with a view) to his edification. 
For even Christ pleased not (lived not to please) him- 
self; but, as it is written (Psalm 69, 9), The reproaches, 
&e.—see Mark 10, 42-45. 4. For whatsoever things were 
written aforetime were written for our learning (‘in- 
struction’); that we through, &c.— through the comfort 
and the patience of the Scriptures’—might have hope— 
g.d., ‘Think not that because such portions of Scripture 
relate immediately to Christ, they are inapplicable to you; 
for though Christ’s sufferings, as a Saviour, were exclu- 
sively His own, the motives that prompted them, the spirit 
in which they were endured, and the general principle in- 
volved in His whole work—self-sacrifice for the good of 
others—furnish our most perfect and beautiful model ; and 
so all Scripture relating to these is for our instruction; 
and since the duty of forbearance, the strong with the 
weak, requires “ patience,” and this again needs ‘‘com- 
fort,” all those Scriptures which tell of patience and con- 
solation, particularly of the patience of Christ, and of the 
consolation which sustained Him under it, are our ap- 
pointed and appropriate nutriment, ministering to us 
“*hope” of that blessed day when these shall no more be 
needed.’ See on ch, 4.,note7. (For the same connection 
between “ patience and hope” see on ch. 12,12, and 1 Thes- 
salonians 1.3.) 5,6. Now the God of patience and con- 
solation —Such beautiful names of God are taken from 
the graces which He inspires: as “ the God of hope ” (v.13), 
“*the God of peace” (v. 33), &c. grant you to be like minded 
(‘of the same mind’) according to Christ Jesus—It is not 
mere unanimity which the apostle seeks for them; 
for unanimity in evil is to be deprecated. But it is 
“*according to Christ Jesus’’—after the sublimest model 
of Him whose all-absorbing desire was to do, “not His 
own will, but the will of Him that sent Him” (John 
6. 88). that, &c.—rather, ‘that with one accord ye may 
with one mouth glorify the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ;’ the mind and the mouth of all giving har- 
monious glory to His name. Whata prayer! And shall 
this never be realized onearth? 7. Wherefore—Return- 
ing to the point—receive ye one another to the glory of 
God—If Christ received us, and bears with all our weak- 
nesses, well may we receive and compassionate one with 
another, and by so doing God will be glorified. 8-12. 
Now—‘For’ is the true reading: the apostle is merely 
assigning an additional motive to Christian forbearance. 
I say that Jesus Christ was (‘hath become’) a minister 
of the circumcision—a remarkable expression, meaning 
*the Father’s Servant for the salvation of the cireum- 
cision (or, of Israel).’ for the truth of God—to make 
good the veracity of God towards His ancient people. to 
confirm the (Messianic) promises made unto - the 
fathers—To cheer the Jewish believers, whom he might 
seem to have been disparaging, and to keep down Gentile 
pride, the apostle holds up Israel’s salvation as the pri- 
mary end of Christ’s mission. But next after this, Christ 
was sent—that the Gentiles might glorify God for his 
mercy—A number of quotations from the Old Testament 
here follow, to show that God’s plan of mercy embraced, 
from the first, the Gentiles along with the Jews. as itis 
written (Psalm 18, 49), I will confess to (i. e., glorify) 
thee among the Gentiles, &c, And again (Deuteronomy, 
$2, 48, though there is some difficulty in the Heb.), Rejoice, 
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ye Gentiles, (along) with his people (Israel). Andagain 
(Psalm 117, 1), Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles; and 
laud him, all ye people (‘ peoples’—the various nations 
outside the pale of Judaism), And again, Esaias saith 
(Isaiah 11,10), There shall be a (‘the’) root of Jesse— 
meaning, not ‘He from whom Jesse sprang,’ but‘ He that 
is sprung from Jesse’ (i.e., Jesse’s son David)—see Rev- 
elation 22.16. and he that shall rise, &c.—So the LXX. 
in substantial, though not verbal, agreement with the 
original, 13. Now, &c.—This seems a concluding prayer, 
suggested by the whole preceding subject-matter of the 
Epistle. the God of hope (see on v. 5) fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing—the native truth of that 
Jaith which is the great theme of this Epistle (cf. Galatians 
5. 22), that ye may abound in hope—‘ of the glory of 
God.” See on ch. 5,1. through the power of the Holy 
Ghost—to whom, in the economy of redemption, it be- 
longs to inspire believers with all gracious affections.—On 
the foregoing portion, Wote (1.) No Christian is at liberty 
to regard himselfas an isolated disciple of the Lord Jesus, 
having to decide questions of duty and liberty solely with 
reference to himself. As Christians are one body in 
Christ, so the great law of love binds them toactin all 
things with tenderness and consideration for their 
brethren in “the common salvation” (v. 1,2). (2.) OF 
this unselfishness CHRIST is the perfect model of all 
Christians (v. 3). (8.) Holy Scripture is the Divine store- 
house of all furniture for the Christian life, even in its 
most trying and delicate features (v. 4). (4.) The harmo- 
nious glorification of the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ by the whole body of the redeemed, as it is 
the most exalted fruit of the scheme of redemption, so it 
is the last end of God in it (v. 5-7). 

14-33. CONCLUSION: IN WHICH THE APOSTLE APOL- 
OGIZES FOR THUS WRITING TO THE ROMAN CHRISTIANS, 
EXPLAINS WHY HE HAD NOT YET VISITED THEM, AN- 
NOUNCES HIS FUTURE PLANS, AND ASKS THEIR PRAYERS 
FOR THE COMPLETION OF THEM. 14, 15. And, &c.—rather, 
‘Now I am persuaded, my brethren, even I myself, con- 
cerning you’—that ye also yourselves are full of good- 
mess—of inclination to all I have been enjoining on 
you —filled with all knowledge (of the truth ex- 
pounded), and able (without my intervention) to ad- 
monish one another. Nevertheless, I have written 
the more boldly unto you in some sort (‘measure’), as 
putting you in mind, because of the grace that is given 
to me of God—as an apostle of Jesus Christ. 16. that I 
should be the (rather, ‘a’) minister—The word here used 
is commonly employed to express the office of the priest- 
hood, from which accordingly the figurative language of 
the rest of the verse is taken. of Jesus Christ (‘Christ 
Jesus,’ according to the true reading) to the Gentiles— 
a further proof that the Epistle was addressed to a Gentile 
Church. See on ch, 1.13, ministering the gospel of God— 
As the word here is a still more priestly one, it should be 
rendered [as in REVISED VERSION], ‘ministering as a 
priest in the Gospel of God,’ that the offering up of 
the Gentiles (as an oblation to God, in their converted 
character) might be acceptable, being sanctified by the 
Holy Ghost—the end to which the ancient offerings typi- 
cally looked, 17. Lhave therefore whereof I may glory 
—or (adding the article, as the reading seems to be), ‘I 
have my glorying.’ through (‘in’) Christ Jesus in 
those things which pertain to God—the things of the 
ministry committed tome of God, 18-22. For Iwill not 
dare to speak of any (‘to speak aught’) of those things 
which Christ hath not wrought by me—a modest, 
though somewhat obscure form of expression, meaning, 
‘I will not dare to go beyond what Christ hath wrought 
by me’—in which form accordingly the rest of the pas- 
sage is expressed. Observe here how Paul ascribes all 
the success of his labours to the activity of the living Re- 
deemer, working in and by him, by word and deed—by 
preaching and working; which latter he explains in the 
next clause. through mighty (lit., ‘in the power of’) 
signs and wonders—i.ec., glorious miracles. by the 
power of the Spirit of God—‘the Holy Ghost,’ as the 
true reading seems tobe. This seems intended to explain 
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the efficacy of the word preached, as well as the working 
of the miracles which attested it. so that from Jerusa~ 
lem, and round about unto (‘as far as’) Dlyricum—to 
the extreme north-western boundary of Greece. It cor- 
responds to the modern Croatia and Dalmatia (2 Timothy 
4,10). See Acts 20,1, 2, I have fully preached the Gos- 
pel of Christ. Yea, &c,—rather, ‘Yet making it my 
study (cf. 2 Corinthians 5, 9; 1 Thessalonians 4, 11, Greek), 
so to preach the Gospel, not where Christ was [already] 
named, that I might not build upon another man’s foun- 
dation: but (might act) as it is written, To whom no 
tidings of Him came, they shall see,’ &c, For which 
cause—‘ Being so long occupied with this missionary 
work, I have been much (or, ‘for the most part’) hin- 
dered,’ &c, See on ch. 1. 9-11, 23, 24. But now having 
no more place (‘no longer having place’)—i. e., unbroken 
ground, where Christ has not been preached—and having 
a great desire (‘a longing’) these many years to come 
unto you (see, as before, on ch. 1. 9-11); whensoever I 
take my journey into Spain—Whether this purpose was 
ever accomplished has been much disputed, as no record 
ef it nor allusion to it anywhere occurs. 
think our apostle was never at large after his first impris- 
onment at Rome willof course hold that it never was; 
while those who are persuaded, as we are, that he under- 
went a second imprisonment, prior to which he was at 
Jarge for a considerable time after his first, incline na- 
turally to the other opinion, I will come to you—If 
these words were not originally in the text, and there is 
weighty evidence against them, they must at least be 
inserted as a necessary supplement. im my journey, 
&e,—‘as I pass through by you, to be set forward on 
my journey thither, if first I be somewhat filled with 
your company:’ g.d., ‘I should indeed like to stay 
longer with you than Ican hope to do, but I must, 
tosome extent at least, have my fill of your company.’ 
25-27. But now I go to Jerusalem to minister (‘ minis- 
tering’) to the saimts—in the sense immediately to be ex- 
plained. For, &¢c.—better, ‘For Macedonia and Achaia 
have thought good to make a certain contribution for 
the poor of the saints which are at Jerusalem. (See Acts 
24. 17.) They have thought it good; and their debtors 
verily they are:’—q.d., ‘And well they may, considering 
what the Gentile believers owe to their Jewish brethren.’ 
For if the Gentiles have been nade partakers of their 
spiritual things, their duty is also (‘they owe it also’) 
to minister unto them in carnal things—Cf. 1 Corin- 
thians 9. 11; Galatians 6.6; and see Luke 7.4; Acts 10, 2. 
28, 29. When therefore I have , . . sealed (i.e., deliv- 
ered over safely) to them this fruit (of the faith and love 
of the Gentile converts), I will come (‘come back,’ or 
‘return’) by you into Spain—See on v. YH. And Iam 
sure (‘I know’) that... I shall come in the fulness of 
the blessing of Christ—Such, beyond all doubts, is the 
true reading, the words “of the gospel” being in hardly 
any MSS, of antiquity and authority. Nor was the apos- 
tle mistaken in this confidence, though his visit. to 
Rome was in yery different circumstances from what he 
expected. See Acts 28, 16é—end, 30. Now I beseech you, 
brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and for the 
love of the Spirit—or, ‘by the Lord Jesus Christ, and by 
the love of the Spirit’—not the love which the Spirit 
bears to us, but that love which He kindles in the hearts 
of believers towards each other i—q. d., ‘By that Saviour 
whose name is alike dear to all of us and whose unsearch- 
able riches I live only to proclaim, and by that love one 
to another which the blessed Spirit diffuses through all 
the brotherhood, making the labours of Christ’s servants 
a matter of common interest to all—I beseech you’ that 
ye strive together with me in your prayers te God for 
me—implying that he had his grounds for anxious fear 
in this matter, 31. that I may be delivered from them 
that do not believe (‘ that do not obey,’ i.e., the truth, by 
believing if; as in ch, 2, 8) in JIudea—He saw the Hast 
that was gathering over him in Judea, which, if at all, 

would certainly burst upon his head when he reached 
the capital; and the event too clearly showed the correct- 
ness of these apprehensions, and that my service which 
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I have for Jerusalem—see on v. 25-28, may be aceepted 
by (‘prove acceptable to’) the saints—Nor was he without 
apprehension lest the opposition he had made tothe nar- 
row jealousy of the Jewish converts against the free re- 
ception of their Gentile brethren, should make this gift 
of theirs to the poor saints at Jerusalem less weleome 
than it ought to be. He would have the Romans there- 
fore to join him in wrestling with God that this gift 
might be gratefully received,and prove a cement betwéen 
the two parties. But further, 32. that lmay come unto 
you with (‘in’) joy by the will of God (Acts 18.21; 1 Co- 
rinthians 4,19; 16.7; Hebrews 6.3; James 4, 15), and may 
with you be refreshed—rather, ‘with you refresh my- 
self, after ali his labours and anxieties,and so be refitted 
for future service. 33. Now the God of peace be with 
youall, Amen—The peace here sought is to be taken in 
its widest sense: the peace of reconciliation to God, first, 
“through the blood of the everlasting covenant” (Hebrews 
13. 20; 1 Thessalonians 5.23; 2 Thessalonians 8. 16; Philip- 
pians 4,9); then the peace which that reconciliation dif- 
fuses among all the partakers of it (1 Corinthians 14. 83; 
2 Corinthians 13. 11; and see on ch. 16.20); more widely 
still, that peace which the children of God, in beautiful 
imitation of their Father in heaven, are called-and priv- 
ileged to diffuse far and wide through this sin-distracted 
and divided world (ch. 22. 18; Matthew 5.9; Hebrews 12, 
14; James 3. 18).—Note (1.) Did “the chiefest of the apos- 
tles” apologize for writing to a Christian Church which 
he had never seen, and a Church that he was persuaded 
was above the need of it, save to “stir up their pure 
minds by way of remembrance’’ (2 Peter 1. 13; 8.1); and 
did he put even this upon the sole plea of apostolie re- 
sponsibility (v. 14-16)? Whata contrast is thus presented 
to hierarchical pride, and in particular to the affected 
humility of the bishop ofthis very Rome! How close the 
bond which the one spirit draws between ministers and 
people—how wide the separation produced by the other! 
(2.) There is in the Christian Church no real priesthood, 
and none but figurative sacrifices. Had it been other- 
wise, it is inconceivable that the 16th verse of this chapter 
should have been expressed as it is. Paul's only priest- 
hood and sacrificial offerings lay, first, in ministering to 
them as “the apostle of the Gentiles,” not the sacrament 
with the ‘real presence’ of Christ in it, or the sacrifice of 
the mass, but “ the Gospel of God,”’ and then, when gath- 
ered under the wing of Christ, presenting them to God as 
a grateful offering, ‘being sanctified (not by sacrificial 
gifts, but) by the Holy Ghost.” (See Hebrews 13. 9-16.) 
(3.) Though the debt we owe to those by whom we have 
been brought to Christ can never be discharged, we 
should feel it a privilege when we render them any lower 
benefit in return (v. 26,27). (4.) Formidable designs against 
the truth and the servants of Christ should, above} all 
other ways of counteracting them, be met by combined 
prayer to Him who rules all hearts and controls all 
events; and the darker the cloud, the more resolutely 
should all to whom Christ’s cause is dear “ strive together 
in their prayers to God” for the removal of it (v. 30, $1), 
(5.) Christian fellowship is so precious that the most emi- 
nent servants of Christ, amidst the toils and trials of 
their work, find it refreshing and invigorating; and itis 
no good sign of any ecclesiastic, that he deems it beneath 
him to seek and enjoy it even amongst the humblest 
saints in the Church of Christ (v. 24, 32). 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver, 1-27. CONCLUSION, EMBRACING SUNDRY SALUTA- 
TIONS AND DIRECTIONS, AND A CLOSING PRAYER, 1. 1 
commend unto you Phebe our sister, which is a ser- 
vant (or ‘deaconess’) of the Church which is at Cen<- 
chrea—The word is Cenchree, the eastern part of Corinth, 
Acts 18.18, That in the earliest churches there were dea- 
conesses, to attend to the wants of the female members, 
there is no good reason te doubt. So early at least as the 
reign of Trajan, we learn from PuLriny’s celebrated letter 
to that emperor —A. D. 110, or 11l—that they existed in the 
Eastern churches, Indeed, from the relation in which tlie 


would seem to have been a necessity. 


The Apostle Sendeth Divers Salutations 


sexes then stood to each other, something of this sort 
Modern attempts, 
however, to revive this office have seldom found favour; 
either from the altered state of society, or the abuse of 
the office, or both. 2. Receive her in the Lord—i.e., asa 
genuine disciple of the Lord Jesus. as (‘so as’) becometh 
saints—so as saints should receive saints, assist her in 
whatsoever business she hath (‘may have’) meed of 
you—some private business of her own. for she hath 
been a succourer of many, and of myself also—See 
Psalm 41, 1-3; 2 Timothy 1. 16-18, 3-5. Salute Priscitla— 
The true reading here is ‘ Prisca’ (as in 2 Timothy 4, 19), a 
contracted form of Priscilla, as “Silas” of ‘*Silvanus.” 
and Aquila my helpers—The wife is here named be- 
fore the husband (as in Acts 18, 18, and v, 26, according to 
the true reading; also in 2 Timothy 4.19), probably as 
being the more prominent and helpful to the Church. 
who have for my life laid down (‘who did for my 
life lay down’) their own necks—i,e., risked their 
lives; either at Corinth (Acts 18. 6, 9, 10), or more prob- 
ably at Ephesus (Acts 19. 30, 31; and ef. 1 Corinthians 
15, 32), They must have returned from Ephesus, where 
we last find them in the history of the Acts, to Rome, 
whenee the edict of Claudius had banished them (Acts 
18. 2); and doubtless, if not the principal members of 
that Christian community, they were at least the most 
endeared to our apostle. unto whom not only I 
give thanks, but also all the churches of the Gentiles 
—whose special apostle this dear couple had rescued 
from imminent danger. 5. Likewise the Church 
that is in their house— The Christian assembly that 
statedly met there for worship. ‘From his occupation as 
tent-maker, he had probably better accommodations for 
the meetings of the Church than most other Christians.’ 
{Hopexr.] Probably this devoted couple had written to 
the apostle such an account of the stated meetings at 
their house, as made him feel at home with them, and in- 
clude them in this salutation, which doubtless would be 
read at their meetings with peculiar interest, Salute my 
[well] beloved Epeenetus, who is the first-fruits (i. ¢., 
the first convert) of Achaia unto Christ—The true read- 
ing here, as appears by the MSS., is, ‘the first-fruits of 
Asia unto Christ’—i. e., Proconsulur Asia (see Acts 16. 6). 
In 1 Corinthians 16. 15 it is said that ‘the household of 
Stephanas was the first-fruits of Achaia; and though if 
Hpsnetus was one of that family, the two statements 
might be reconciled according to the received text, there 
is no need to resort to this supposition, as that text is in 
this instance without authority. Epzenetus, as the first 
believer in that region called Proconsular Asia, was dear 
to the apostle. See Hosea 9.10; and Micah 7.1. None of 
the names mentioned from v. 5-15 are otherwise known. 
One wonders at the number of them, considering that the 
writer had never been at Rome. But as Rome was then 
the centre of the civilized world, to and from which jour- 
neys were continually taken to the remotest parts, there 
is no great difficulty in supposing that so active a travel- 
ling missionary as Paul would, in course of time, make the 
acquaintance of a considerable number of the Christians 
then residing at Rome. 6. Greet (or ‘salute’) Mary, who 
bestowed much labour on us—labour, no doubt, of a 
womanly kind, 7%. Andronicus and Junia—or, as it 
might be, ‘Junias,’ a contracted form of ‘Junianus:’ in 
this case, itisa man’s name. Butif, as is more probable, 
the word be, as in ourversion, ‘‘Junia,” the person meant 
was no doubt either the wife or the sister of Andronicus. 
my kinsmen—or, ‘relatives,’ and my fellow-prisoners 
—on what oceasion, it is impossible to say, as the apostle 
elsewhere tells us that he was ‘‘in prisons more frequent”’ 
(2 Corinthians 11. 23). which are of note among the 
apostles—Those who think the word “ apostle” is used in 
a@ lax sense, in the Acts and Epistles, take this to mean 
‘noted apostles’ [(ChRysostomM, LUTHER, CALVIN, BEN- 
GEL, OLSHAUSEN, THOLUCK, ALFORD, JOWETT]; others, 
who are not clear that the word “apostle” is applied to 
any witbout the circle of the Twelve, save where the con- 
nection or some qualifying words show that the literal 
meaning of ‘one sent’ is the thing intended, understand 
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by the expression used here, ‘persons esteemed by the 

apostles,’ (BrezA, Grorius, DE-WETTE, MEYER, Frirz- 
SCHE, SYUART, PHILIPPI, HopGe.) And of course, if 

‘ Junia’” is to be taken fora woman, this latter must be the 
meaning, who also were in Christ before me—The 
apostle writes as if he envied them this priority in the 
faith. And, indeed?if to be “in Christ’? be the most en- 
viable human condition, the earlier the date of this 
blessed translation, the greater the grace of it. This 
latter statement about Andronicus and Junia seems to 
throw some light on the preceding one. Very possibly 
they may have been among the first-fruits of Peter’s 
labours, gained to Christ either on the day of Pentecost 
or on some of the succeeding days. In that case they 
may have attracted the special esteem of those apostles 
who for some -time resided chiefly at Jerusalem and its 
neighbourhood; and our apostle, though he came late in 
contact with the other apostles, if he was aware of this 
fact, would have pleasure in alluding toit. 8. Amplias— 
a contracted form of ‘Ampliatus’—my beloved in the 
Lord—an expression of dear Christian affection. 9, 10. 
Urbane—rather, ‘Urbanus;’ It is a man’s name, our 
helper (‘fellow-labourer’) in Christ. Salute Apelles ap- 
proved (‘the approved’) im Christ—or, as we should say, 
‘that tried Christian;’ a noble commendation. Salute 
them which are of Aristobulus’ [household]—It would 
seem, from what is said of Narcissus in the following 
verse, that this Aristobulus himselfhad not been a Chris- 
tian; but that the Christians of his household simply 
were meant; very possibly some of his slaves, 11. Salute 
Herodion, my kinsman—(See on v, 7.) Greet them that 
be of [the household] ef Narcissus, which are in the 
Lord—which implies that others in his house, including 
probably himself, were not Christians, 12. Salute Try- 
phena and Tryphosa, who labour in the Lord—two 
active females. Salute the beloved Persis (another 
female), which laboured inuch in the Lord—referring 
probably, not to official services, such as would fall to the 
deaconesses, but to such higher Christian labours—yet 
within the sphere competent to woman—as Priscilla be- 
stowed on Apollos and others (Acts 18, 18). 13. Salute 
Rufus, chosem (‘the chosen’) in the Lord—meaning, not 
‘who is one of the elect,’ as every believer is, but ‘the 
choice’ or ‘ precious one’ in the Lord. (See 1 Peter 2, 4; 2 
John 13.) We readin Mark 15, 21 that Simon of Cyrene, 
whom they compelled to bear our Lord’s cross, was “ the 
father of Alexander and Rufus,”’ From this we naturally 
conclude, that when Mark wrote his Gospel, Alexander 
and Rufus must have been well known as Christians 
among those by whom he expected his Gospel to be first 
read ; and, in all likelihood, this was that very ‘‘ Rufus; 
in which case our interest is deepened by what immedi- 
ately follows about his mother, and (salute) his mother 
and mine—The apostle calls her “this own mother,’ not 
so much as our Lord calls every elderly female believer. 
His mother (Matthew 12. 49, 50), but in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of her motherly attentions to himself, bestowed 
no doubt for his Master’s sake, and the love she bore to 
his honoured servants, To us it seems altogether likely 
that the conversion of Simon the Cyrenian dated from 
that memorable day when “passing (casually) by, as he 
came from the country” (Mark 15, 21), “they compelled 
him to bear the’? Saviour’s cross. Sweet compulsion, if 
what he thus beheld issued in his voluntarily taking up 
his own cross! Through him it is natural to suppose 
that his wife would be brought in, and that this believing 
couple, now “ heirs together of the grace of life’ (1 Peter 3, 
7), as they told their two sons, Alexander and Rufus, 
what honour had unwittingly been put upon their father 
at that hour of deepest and dearest moment to all Chris- 
tians, might be blessed to the inbringing of both of them 
to Christ. In this case, supposing the elder of the two to 
have departed to be with Christ ere this letter was writ- 
ten, or to have been residing in some other place, and 
Rufus left alone with his mother, how instructive and 
beautiful is the testimony here borne to her! 14, 15. 
Salute Asyneritus, &c.—These have been thought to be 

the names of ten less notable Christians than those 
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already named. But this will hardly be supposed if it 
be observed that they are divided into two pairs of five 
each, and that after the first of these pairs it is added, 
“and the brethren which are with them,” while after the 
second pair we have the words, “and all the saints 
which are with them,” This perhaps hardly means that 
each of the five in both pairs had “a Church at his 
house,” else probably this would have been more ex- 
pressly said, But at least it would seem to indicate 
that they were each a centre of some few Christians who 
met at his house—it may be for further instruction, for 
prayer, for missionary purposes, or for some other Chris- 
tian objects. These little peeps into the rudimental 
forms which Christian fellowship first took in the great 
cities, though too indistinct for more than conjecture, 
are singularly interesting. Our apostle would seem to 
have been kept minutely informed as to the state of 
the Roman Church, both as to its membership and 
its varied activities, probably by Priscilla and Aquila. 
16. Salute one another with an holy kiss—So | Corin- 
thians 16.20; 1 Thessalonians 5, 26; 1 Peter 5. 14. The cus- 
tom prevailed among the Jews, and doubtless came from 
the East, where it still obtains. Its adoption into the 
Christian churches, as the symbol of a higher fellowship 
than it had ever expressed before, was probably as im- 
mediate as it was natural. In this case the apostle’s de- 
sire seems to be that on receipt of his Epistle, with its 
salutations, they should in this manner expressly testify 
their Christian affection. It afterwards came to have a 
fixed place in the church service, immediately after the 
celebration of the Supper, and continued long in use. In 
such matters, however, the state of society and the pecu- 
liarities of different places require to be studied, The 
churches of Christ salute you—The true reading is, ‘All 
the churches;’ the word “all” gradually falling out, as 
seeming probably to express more than the apostle would 
venture to affirm. But no more seems meant than to as- 
sure the Romans in what affectionate esteem they were 
held by the churches generally; all that Knew he was 
writing to Rome having expressly asked their own salu- 
tations to be sent to them, (See v.19.) 17. Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and 
offences contrary to the doctrine which ye have 
learmed (‘which ye learned’), and avoid them—The fo- 
mentors of ‘‘divisions” here referred to are probably 
those who were unfriendly to the truths taught in this 
Epistle, while those who caused “ offences” were probably 
those referred to in ch. 14.15 as haughtily disregarding 
the prejudices of the weak. The direction as to both is, 
first, to “‘ mark’ such, lest the evil should be done ere it 
was fully discovered; and next, to “avoid” them (cf, 2 
Thessalonians 3, 6, 14), so as neither to bear any responsi- 
bility for their procedure, nor seem to give them the least 
countenance. 18. For they that are such serve not our 
Lord Jesus Christ— our Lord Christ’ appears to be the 
true reading. but their own belly—not in the grosser 
sense, but as ‘living for low ends of their own’ (cf. Philip- 
pians 3.19), and by good words and fair speeches de- 
eeive the simple—the unwary, the unsuspecting. See 
Proverbs 14, 15, 19. For your obedience (i. e., tractable- 
ness) is come abroad unto all. I am glad therefore on 
your behalf—‘I rejoice therefore over you,’ seems the 
true reading. but yet I would have you wise unto 
that which is good, and simple— harmless,’ as in Mat- 
thew 10. 16, from which the warning is taken—concern- 
ing (‘unto’) evil—g. d., ‘Your reputation among the 
churches for subjection to the teaching ye have received 
is to me sufficient ground of coufidence in you; but ye 
need the serpent’s wisdom to discriminate between trans- 
parent truth and plausible error, with that guileless sim- 
plicity which instinctively cleaves to the one and rejects 
the other.’ 20. And the God of peace shall bruise 
Satan under your feet shortly—The apostle encourages 
the Romans to persevere in resisting the wiles of the 
devil with the assurance that, as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ, they are “shortly” to receive their discharge, and 
have the satisfaction of “putting their feet upon the 
neck” of that formidable Enemy—a symbol familiar, 
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provably, in all languages tv express not oniy the com- 
pleteness of the defeat, but the abject humiliation of the 
conquered foe. See Joshua 10,24; 2 Samuel 22. 41; Ezekiel 
21,20; Psalm 91.13, Though the apostle here styles Him 
who is thus to bruise Satan, “the God of peace,” with 
special reference to the “divisions” (v.17) by which the 
Roman Chureh was in danger of being disturbed, this 
sublime appellation of God has here a wider sense, point- 
ing to the whole ‘purpose for which the Son of God was 
manifested, to destroy the works of the devil” (1 John 3, 
8); and indeed this assurance is but a reproduction of the 
first great promise, that the Seed of the woman should 
bruise the Serpent's head (Genesis 3,15), The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with you. Amen—The 
“ Amen” here has no MS. authority. What comes after 
this, where one would have expected the Epistle to close, 
has its parallel in Philippians 4. 20, &c., and being in fact 
common in epistolary writings, is simply a mark of 
genuineness, 21. Timotheus, my work-fellow— my 
fellow-labourer;’ see Acts 16.1-5. The apostle mentions 
him here rather than in the opening address to this 
Church, as he had not been at Rome. [BENGEL.] and 
Lucius—not Luke, for the fuller form of ‘ Lucas’ is not 
‘Lucius’ but ‘Lucanus,’ The person meant seems to be 
“Tueius of Cyrene,” who was among the ‘' prophets and 
teachers” at Antioch with our apostle, before he was sum- 
moned into the missionary field. (Acts 13.1.) and Jason 
—See Acts 17.5. He had probably accompanied or fol- 
lowed the apostle from Thessalonica to Corinth, Sosie 
pater—See Acts 20.4, 22. I, Tertius, who wrote this 
(‘the’) epistle—as the apostle’s amanuensis, or penman— 
salute you in the Lord—So usually did the apostle dic- 
tate his Epistles, that he calls the attention of the Gala- 
tians to the fact that to them he wrote with his own 
hand, (Galatians 6.11.) But this Tertius would haye the 
Romans to know that, far from being a mere scribe, his 
heart went out to them in Christian affection; and the 
apostle, by giving his salutation a place here, would show 
what sort of assistants he employed. 23. Gaius mine 
host, and (the host) of the whole Church—See Acts 20.4 
It would appear that he was one of only two persons 
whom Paul baptized with his own hand; cf. 3 John 1, 
His Chrjstian hospitality appears to have been some- 
thing uncommon, Erastus the chamberlain (‘treas- 
urer’) of the city—doubtless of Corinth, See Acts 19, 22; 2 
Timothy 4. 20, and Quartus a brother—rather, ‘the’ or 
‘our brother;’ as Sosthenes and Timothy are called, 1 
Corinthians 1,1, and 2 Corinthians 1.1. (Greek.) Noth- 
ing more is known of this Quartus, 24. The grace, 
&c.—a repetition of the benediction precisely as in v, 20, 
save that it is here invoked on them “all.” 85. Now 
to him that is of power—more simply, as in Jude 24, 
‘to Him that is able’—to stablish (confirm, or uphold) 
you, according to my gospel, and the preaching 
of Jesus Christ—i. e., in conformity with the truths of 
that Gospel which I preach, and not I only, but all to 
whom has been committed “the preaching of Jesus 
Christ”—according to the revelation of the mystery 
(see on ch, Ll, 25), which was kept secret since the 
world began—lil., ‘which hath been kept in silence 
during eternal ages’—but is now made manifest—The 
reference here is to that peculiar feature of the Gospel 
economy which Paul himself was specially employed to 
carry into practical effect and to unfold by his teaching— 
the introduction of the Gentile believers to an equality 
with their Jewish brethren, and the new, and, to the 
Jews, quite unexpected form which this gave to the whole 
Kingdom of God; ef. Ephesians 8. 1-10, &e. This the 
apostle calls here a mystery hitherto undisclosed, in what 
sense the next verse will show, but now fully unfolded; 
and his prayer for the Roman Christians, in the form of 
a doxology to Him who was able to do what he asked, 
is that they might be established in the truth of the 
Gospel, not only in its essential character, but specially 
in that feature of it which gave themselves, as Gentile 
believers, their whole standing among the people of God. 
and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to 
the commandment of the everlasting God, mado 
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known to all nations for (in order to) the obedience 
‘of faith—Lest they should think, from what he had just 
‘said, that God had brought in upon his people so vast 
n change on their condition without giving them any 
previous notice, the apostle here adds that, on the con- 
trary, ‘“‘the Scriptures of the prophets” contain all that he 
and other preachers of the Gospel had to declare on these 
topics, and indeed that the same “everlasting God,” 
who “‘from eternal ages” had kept these things hid, had 
given ‘‘commandment” that they should now, according 
to the tenor of those prophetic Scriptures, be imparted to 
every nation for their believing acceptance. 27. to God, 
&c.—‘ To the only wise God through Jesus Christ, be’—lit., 
*towhom be;’ g. d., ‘to Him, I say, be the glory for ever, 
Amen. At its outset, this is an ascription of glory to the 
power that could do all this; at its close it ascribes glory 
to the wisdom that planned and that presides over the 
gathering of a redeemed people out of all nations. The 
apostle adds his devout “Amen,” which the reader—if he 
has followed him with the astonishment and delight of 
him who pens these words—will fervently echo.—On this 
concluding section of the Epistle, noée (1.) In the minute 
and delicate manifestations of Christian feeling, and 
lively interest in the smallest movements of Christian 
life, love, and zeal, which are here exemplified, combined 
with the grasp of thought and elevation of soul which 
this whole Epistle displays, as indeed all the writings of 
our apostle, we have the secret of much of that grandeur 
of character which has made the name of Paul stand onan 
elevation of its own in the estimation of enlightened 
Christendom in every age, and of that influence which 
under God, beyond all the other apostles, he has already 
exercised, and is yet destined to exert, over the religious 
thinking and feeling of men. Nor can any approach him 
in these peculiarities without exercising corresponding 
influence on all with whom they come in contact (v. 1-16), 
(2.) ““The wisdom of the serpent and the harmlessness of 
the dove’’—in enjoining which our apostle here only 
echoes the teaching of his Lord (Matthew 10. 16)—is a com- 
bination of properties the rarity of which among Chris- 
tians is only equalled by its vast importance, In every 
age of the Church there have been real Christians whose 
excessive study of the serpent’s wisdom has so sadly 
trenched upon their guileless simplicity, as at times to 
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excite the distressing apprehension that they were no 
better than wolves in sheep’s clothing. Nor is it to be 
denied, on the other hand, that, either from inaptitude or 
indisposition to judge with manly discrimination of 
character and of measures, many eminently simple, 
spiritual, devoted Christians, have throughout life exer- 
cised little or no infiuence on any section of society 
around them, Let the apostle’s counsel on this head (v, 19) 
be taken as a study, especially by young Christians, 
whose character has yet to be formed, and whose perma- 
nent sphere in life is but partially fixed; and let them _ 
prayerfully set themselves to the combined exercise of 
both those qualities. So will their Christian character 
acquire solidity and elevation, and their influence for 
good be proportionably extended. (8.) Christians should 
cheer their own and each other’s hearts, amidst the toils 
and trials of their protracted warfare, with the assurance 
that it will have a speedy and glorious end; they should 
accustom themselves to regard all opposition to the prog- 
ress and prosperity of Christ’s cause—whether in their 
own souls, in the churches with which they are connected, 
orin the world at large—as just “Satan” in conflict, as 
ever, With Christ their Lord; and they should never 
allow themselves to doubt that “the God of peace’ will 
“shortly” give them the neck of their Enemy, and make 
them to bruise the Serpent’s head (v. 20). (4.) As Christians 
are held up and carried through solely by Divine power, 
working thfough the glorious Gospel, so to that power, 
and to the wisdom that brought that Gospel nigh to them, 
they should ascribe all the glory of their stability now, 
as they certainly will of their victory at last (v. 25-27). (6.) 
“Has the everlasting God” “‘ commanded” that the Gospel 
“mystery,” so long kept hid but now fully disclosed, shall 
be ‘made known to all nations for the obedience of faith” 
(v. 26)? Then, what ‘necessity is laid upon” all the 
churches and every Christian, to send the Gospel ‘to 
every creature!” And we may rest well assured that the 
prosperity or decline of churehes, and of individual 
Christians, will have not a little to do with their faithful- 
pess or indifference to this imperative duty. 

The ancient subscription at the end of this Epistle— 
though of course of no authority—appears to be in this 


case quite correct. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY of this Epistle is attested by Clement of Rome (Hp. to Corinth.'c. 47), Polycarp (Zip. to Philipp. ¢, 
11), and frenseus (Adversus Heres, 4.27.3). The city to which it was sent was famed for its wealth and commerce, 
which were chiefly due to its situation between the Ionian and ASgean Seas on the isthmus connecting the Peloponese 
with Greece. In St, Paul’s time it was capital of the province Achaia and the seat of the Roman proconsul (Acts 18, 
12), The state of morals in it was notorious for debauchery, even in the profligate heathen world; so much so that 
“to Corinthianize” was a proverbial phrase for ‘‘ to play the wanton ;” hence arose dangers to the purity of the Chris- 
tian Church at Corinth. That Church was founded by St. Paul on his first visit (Acts 18. 1-17). 

He had been the instrument of converting many Gentiles (ch, 12. 2),and some Jews (Acts 18, 8), notwithstanding the 
vehement opposition of the countrymen of the latter (Acts 18. 5), during the year and a half in which he sojourned there, 
The converts were chiefly of the humbler classes (ch. 1. 26, &c.). Crispus (ch. 1.14; Acts 18.8), Erastus and Gaius (Caius) 
were, however, men of rank (Romans 16, 23), A variety of classes is also implied in ch, 11; 22. The risk of contamina- 
tion by contact with the surrounding corruptions, and the temptation to a craving for Greek philosophy and rhetoric 
(which Apollos’ eloquent style rather tended to foster, Acts 18. 24, &c.) in contrast to Paul’s simple preaching of Christ 
crucified (ch. 2. 1, &c.), as well as the opposition of certain teachers to him, naturally caused him anxiety. Emissaries 
from the Judaizers of Palestine boasted of ‘‘letters of commendation” from Jerusalem, the metropolis of the faitn, 
They did not, it istrue, insist on circumcision in refined Corinth, where the attempt would have been hopeless, as 
they did among the simpler people of Galatia; but they attacked the apostolic authority of Paul (ch. 9. 1, 2; 2 Corin- 
thians 10, 1, 7, 8), some of them declaring themselves followers of Cephas, tle chief apostle, others boasting that they 
belonged to Christ Himself (ch. 1. 12; 2 Corinthians 10. 7), whilst they haughtily repudiated all subordinate teaching, 
Those persons gave out themselves for apostles (2 Corinthians 1. 5, 13), The ground taken by them was, that Paul 
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was not one of the Twelve, and not an eye-witness of the Gospel facts, and durst not prove his apostleship by claiming 
sustenance from the Christian Church. Another section avowed themselves followers of Paul himself, but did so in 
a party spirit, exalting the minister rather than Christ. The followers of Apollos, again, unduly prized his Alexan- 
drian learning and eloquence, to the disparagement of the apostle, who studiously avoided any deviation from 
Christian simplicity (ch. 2. 1-5). In some of this last philosophizing party there may have arisen the Antinomian 
tendency which tried to defend theoretically their own practical immorality: hence their denial of the future resur- 
rection, and their adoption of the Epicurean motto, prevalent in heathen Corinth, ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die” (ch. 15). Hence, perhaps, arose their connivance at the incestuous intercourse kept up by one of the 
#0-called Christian body with his stepmother during his father’s life. The household of Chloe informed St. Paul of 
many other evils: such as contentions, divisions, and lawsuits brought against brethren in heathen law courts by 
professing Christians; the abuse of their spiritual gifts into occasions of display and fanaticism; the interruption of 
} ublic worship by simultaneous and disorderly ministrations, and decorum violated by women speaking unveiled 
(contrary to Oriental usage), and so usurping the office of men, and even the holy communion desecrated by greedi- 
ness and revelling on the part of the communicants, Other messengers, also, came from Corinth, consulting him on 
the subject of (1.) the controversy about meats offered to idols; (2.) the disputes about celibacy and marriage; (.) the 
due exercise of spiritual gifts in public worship; (4,) the best mode of making the collection which he had requested 
tor the saints at Jerusalem (ch. 16.1, &c.). Such were the circumstances which called forth the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians, the most varied in its topics of all the Hpistles, : = 

In ch, 5. 9, “I wrote unto you in an Epistle not to company with fornicators,” it is implied that St. Paul had writ- 
ten a previous letter to the Corinthians (now lost). Probably in it he had also enjoined them to make a contribution 
for the poor saints at Jerusalem, whereupon they seem to have asked directions as to the mode of doing so, to which | 
he now replies (ch. 16.2), It also probably annofinced his intention of visiting them on his way to Macedonia, and 
again on his return from Macedonia (2 Corinthians 1. 15, 16), which purpose he changed on hearing the unfavourable 
report. from Chloe’s household (ch. 16. 5-7), for which he was charged with fickleness ‘(2 Corinthians 1.17), In the first 
Epistle which we have, the subject of fornication is alluded to only ina summary way, as if he were rather replying 
to an ex ‘use set up after rebuke in the matter, than introducing it for the first time. [ALForD.] Preceding this for- 
mer letter, he seems to have paid a second visit to Corinth, For in 2 Corinthians 12. 4; 13.1, he speaks of his intention 
of paying them a third visit, implying he had already twice visited them. See also Wotes on 2 Corinthians 2,1; 13, 2; 
also 1.15, 16. It is hardly likely that during his three years’ sojourn at Ephesus he would have failed to revisit his 
Corinthian converts, which he could so readily do by sea, there being constant maritime intercourse between the two 
cities. This second visit was probably a short one (ef. ch. 16.7); and attended with pain and humiliation (2 Corin- 

thians 2.1; 12.21), occasioned by the scandalous conduct of so many of his own converts. His milder censures haying 
' then failed to produce reformation, he wrote briefly directing them “not to company with fornicators.” On their 
misapprehending this injunction, he explained it more fully in the Epistle, the first of the two extant (ch, 6. 9, 12), 
That the second visit is not mentioned in Acts is no objection to its having really taken place, as that book is frag- 
mentary and omits other leading incidents in St. Paul’s life; e. g., his visit to Arabia, Syria, and Cilicia (Galatians 1, 
17-21). 

es PLACE OF WRITING is fixed to be Ephesus (ch. 16,8). The subscription in English Version, ‘* From Philippi,” 
has no authority whatever, and probably arose from a mistaken translation of ch. 16.5, ‘‘ For I am passing through 
Macedonia.” At the time of writing St. Paul implies (ch. 16.8) that he intended to leave Ephesus after Pentecost of 
that year. He really did leave it about Pentecost (57. A. D.). _ Cf. Acts 19.20. The allusion to Passover imagery in con- 
nection with our Christian Passover, Easter (ch. 5.7), makes it likely that the season was about Easter. Thus the 
date of the Epistle is fixed with tolerable accuracy, about Easter, certainly before Pentecost, in the third year of his 
residence at Ephesus, 57 A.D. For other arguments, see CONYBEARE and Howson’s Life and Ep. of St. Paul. 

The Epistle is written in the name of Sosthenes ‘‘(our) brother.” BrrKs supposes he is the same as the Sosthenes, 
Acts 18.17, who, he thinks, was converted subsequently to that occurrence. He bears no part in the Epistle itself, the 
apostle in the very next verses (v.4, &c.) using the first person: so Timothy is introduced, 2 Corinthians I.1. The 
bearers of the Epistle were probably Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achaicus (see the subscription), whom he mentions 
(ch, 16. 17, 18) as with him then, but who he implies are about to return back to Corinth; and therefore he commends 
them to the regard of the Corinthians, 


that he was supported by leading brethren. Gallio had 
driven the Jews who accused Paul from the judgment- 


CHAPTER 1. 


Ver, 1-31. THE INSCRIPTION; THANKSGIVING FOR THE 
SPIRITUAL STATE OF THE CORINTHIAN CHURCH; REPROOF 
oF PARTY DIvisrons: HIS OWN METHOD OF PREACHING 
ONLY CHRIST. 1. called fo be—Found in some, not in 
others, of the oldest MSS. Possibly inserted from Ro- 
mans 1,1; but as likely to be genuine. Translate, lit., “a 
called apostle.” (CoNYBEARE and Howson.] through... 
will of Ged—not because of my own merit. Thus St, 
Paul’s call as ‘‘an apostle by the will of God,” whilst con- 
stituting the ground of the authority he claims in the 
Corinthian Church (cf. Galutians 1,1), is a reason for hu- 
mility on his own part (ch. 15.8, 10). [BENGEL.] In as- 
suming the ministerial office a man should see he does so 
not of his own impulse, but by the will of God (Jeremiah 
23. 21); Paul if left to his own will would never have been 
an apostle (Romans 9.16), Sesthenmes—See my Introduc- 
tion. Associated by St. Paul with himself in the inserip- 
tion, either in modesty, Sosthenes being his inferior 
“CHRYSOSTOM), or in order that the name of a “brother” 
of note in Corinth (Acts 18.17) might give weight to his 
Epistle and might show, in opposition to his detractors, 
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seat. The Greek mob, who disliked the Jews, took the 
opportunity then of beating Sosthenes the ruler of the 
Jewish synagogue, whilst Gallio looked on and refused 
to interfere, being secretly pleased that the mob should 
second his own contempt for the Jews. Paul probably at 
this time had showed sympathy for an adversary in dis- 
tress, which issued in the conversion of the latter. So 
Crispus also, the previous chief ruler of the synagogue, 
had been converted. Saul the persecutor turned into Paul 
the apostle, and Sosthenes the leader in persecution 
against that apostle, were two trophies of Divine grace 
that, side by side, would appeal with double power to the 
Church at Corinth. [Brrxs,] 2. the Church of God—He 
calls it so notwithstanding its many blots. Fanatics 
and sectaries vainly think to anticipate the final sift- 
ing of the wheat and tares (Matthew 13. 27-30). ‘ It ig 
a dangerous temptation-to think tHere is no Chureh 
where there is not apparent perfect purity. He who 
thinks so, must at last separate from all others and 
think himself the only holy man in the world, or es- 
tablish a peculiar sect with a few hypocrites, It was 
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SUPPOSED TEMPLE OF MINERVA AT CORINTH; ASCRIBED TO THE SEVENTH CENTURY B. C. 
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Paul's Thanksgiving for the Church. 


enough for Paul in recognizing the Corinthians as a 
Church, that he saw among them evangelical doctrine, 
baptism, and the Lord’s Supper.” [CALVIN.] It was the 
Church of God, not of this or of that favourite leader. 
(CuRysosrom.] at Corinth—a Church at dissolute Co- 
rinth—what a paradox of grace! sanctified—consecrated, 
or set apart as holy to God in (by union with) Christ Jesus. 
In the Greek there are no words ‘‘to them that are;” 
translate simply, ‘‘men sanctified,” &¢. ealled to be 
saints—rather, ‘called saints;” saints by calling: ap- 
plied by Paul to all professing members of the Church, 
As “sanctified in Christ” implies the fountain sources of 
holiness, the believer’s original sanctification in Christ 
(ch. 6. 11; Hebrews 10. 10, 14; 1 Peter 1. 2) in the purposes 
of God’s grace; so “called saints” refer to their actual 
eall (Romans 8, 30), and the end of that call that they 
should be holy (1 Peter 1.15). with all that in every 
place call upon , . . Christ—The Epistle is intended for 
these also, as well as for the Corinthians. The true 
CATHOLIC CHURCH (a teim first used by IaNarTIus, ad 
Smyrneos, c. 8); not consisting of those who eall them- 
selves from Paul, Cephas, or any other eminent leader 
(v. 12), but of all, wherever they be, who call on Jesus as 
their Saviour in sincerity (cf.2 Timothy 2. 22). Still a 
general unity of discipline and doctrine in the several 
churches is impHed in ch, 4. 17; 7.17; 11. 16; 14. 33, 36. The 
worship due to God is here attributed’to Jesus (ef. Joel 2. 
32; Matthew 4.10; Acts 9.14). both theirs and ours—‘in 
every place which is their home. .. and our home also;” 
this isadded toinclude the Christians throughout Achaia, 
not residing in Corinth the capital (2 Corinthians 1.1). 
St. Paul feels the home of his converts to be also his own. 
Cf. a similar phrase, Romans 16.13. [CONYBEARE and 
Howson.] ‘ Ours” refers to Paul and Sosthenes, and the 
Corinthians’ home. [ALForD.] BrEza better explains, 
“Both their Lord and our Lord.” All believers have 
one and the same Lord (ch. 8.6; Ephesians 4.5); a virtual 
reproof of the divisions of the Corinthians, as if Christ 
were divided (v.13); 3. peace—peculiarly needed in the 
Corinthian Church, on account of its’ dissensions. On 
this verse see Romans 1.7. 4. He puts the causes for 
praise and hope among them in the foreground, not to 
discourage them by the succeeding reproof, and in order 
to appeal to their better selves. my God—(Romans 1. 8; 
Philippians 1.3.) always—(Cf. Philippians 1. 4.) the 
grace... given you—(Cf. v.7.) by... Christ—lit., IN 
Jesus Christ: given youas members in Christ. 5. utter= 
ance—AL¥FoRD from MENOCHIUS translates, ‘* doctrine.” 
Ye are rich in preachers or the preaching of the word, and 
rich in knowledge or apprehension of it: lit. (the) word 
(preached). English Version, as in 2 Corinthians 8, 7, is 
better; for St. Paul, purposing presently to dwell on the 
abuse of the two gifts on which the Corinthians most 
prided themselves, utterance (speech) and knowledge (ch. 1. 
20; 8.18; 4.19; ch. 13. and 14.), previously gains their good- 
will by congratulating them on having those gifts. 6. 
According as the testimony of (of,and concerning) Christ 
(who is both the object and author of this testimony 
[BENGEL]; ch. 2.1; 1 Timothy 2.6; 2 Timothy 1.8) was 
confirmed among [ALFORD] you, t. e., by God, through my 
preaching, and through the miracles accompanying it 
(ch. 12.3; Mark 16. 20; 2 Corinthians 1. 21, 22; Galatians 3. 
2,5; Ephesians 4.7,8; Hebrews 2.4). God confirmed (cf. 
Philippians 1.7; Hebrews 2. 3), or gave effect to the Gos- 
pel among (or better as English Version, ‘tin’’) the Corin- 
thians by their accepting it and setting their seal to its 
truth, through the inward power of Flis Spirit, and’ the 
outward gifts and miracles accompanying it. [CALVIN.] 
7. ye come behind—are inferior to other Christians 
elsewhere. [GROTIUS.] in no gift—Not that all had all 
gifts, but different persons among them had different 
gifts (ch. 12. 4,&c.), waiting for ... coming of ... 
Christ—The crowning proof of their “coming behind in 
no gift;’’ faith, hope, and love, are all exercised herein (cf, 
2 Timothy 4, 8; Titus 2,13). ‘Leaving to others their ME- 
MENTO MORI (remember death), do thou earnestly cherish 
this joyous expectation of the Lord’s coming.” [BENGEL.] 
The Greek verb implies, ‘‘to expect constantly, not only 
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He Exhorteth them to Unity. 


for a certain tim.e, but even to the end till the expected 
event happens” (Romans 8,19). [TrrrM., Synonyms.] 8. 
Who—God, v.4 (not Jesus Christ, v.7,in which case it 
would be “in His day”). unto the end—viz., “ the coming 
of Christ,’”?) blameless in the day of . . . Christ—(1 Thes- 
salonians 5, 23.) After that day there is no danger (Ephe- 
sians 4, 30; Philippians 1.6). Now is our-day to work, > 
and the day of our enemies to try us: then will be the 
day of Christ, and of His glory in the saints. [BENGEL.] 
9. faithful—to His promises (Philippians 1.6; 1 Thessa- 
Jonians 5, 24), called—according to His purpose (Romans 
8, 23). unto... fellowship of .. . Jesus—to be fellow- 
heirs with Christ (Romans 8, 17-28), like Him sons of God 
and heirs of glory (Romans 8, 30; 2 Thessalonians 2. 14; 1 
Peter 5.10; 1 John 1.3). CHrysostom remarks that the 
name of Christ is oftener mentioned in this than in any 
other Epistle, the apostle designing thereby to draw them 
away from their party admiration of particular teachers 
to Christ alone. 10. Now—Ye already have knowledge, 
utteranee, and hope, maintain also love. brethren—The 
very title is an argument for love. by... Christ—whom 
St. Paul wishes to be all in all to the Corinthians, and 
therefore names Him so often in this chapter. speak 
... Same thing—not speaking different things as ye do 
(v. 12), in a spirit of variance. divisioms—lit., splits 
breaches, but—but rather. perfectly joined together— 
the opposite word to “divisions.” It is applied to 
healing a wound, or making whole arent, mind... judg- 
ment—the view taken by the understanding, and the 
practical decision arrived at [(CONYBEARE and Howson], as 
to what is tobe done. The mind, within, refers to things 
to be believed: the judgment is displayed outwardly in 
things to be done. [BENGEL.] Disposition—opinion. [AL- 
FORD.] 11. (Ch. 11. 18.) by them... of...house of 
Chloe—They seem to have been alike in the confidence 
of St. Paul and of the Corinthians, The Corinthians 
“~wrote’ to the apostle (ch. 7. 1) consulting him concern- 
ing certain points: marriage, the eating of things offered 
to idols, the decorum to be observed by women in relig- 
ious assemblies. But they said not a syllable about the 
enormities and disorders that had crept in among them. 
That information reached Paul by other quarters, Hence 
his language about those evils is, ‘It hath been declared 
unto me,” &c.; “It is reported commonly” (ch, 5.1, 2), 
All this he says before he notices their letler, which shows 
that the latter did not give him any intimation of those 
evils. An undesigned proof of genuineness. [PALEY’s 
Hore Pauline.] Observe his prudence: He names the 
family, to let it be seen that he made his allegation not 
without authority: he does not name the individuals, not 
to excite odium against them. He tacitly implies that 
the information ought rather to have come to him di- 
rectly from their presbyters, as they had consulted him 
about matters of less ‘moment. contentioms—not so 
severe a word as “divisions,” lit., schisms (Margin, v. 10). 
12. this I say—this is what IJ mean in saying ‘“‘conten- 
tions” (v.11). every one of you saith—Ye say severally, 
’ glorying in men’ (v.31; ch, 3,21, 22), one, I am of Paul; 
another, Iam of Apollos, &c, Not that they formed defi- 
nite parties, but they individually betrayed the spirit of 
party in contentions under the name of different fayour- 
ite teachers. St. Paul will not allow himself to be flat- 
tered even by those who made his name their party ery, 
so as to connive at the dishonour thereby done to Christ. 
These probably were converted under his ministry, 
Those alleging the name of Apollos, Paul’s successor at 
Corinth (Acts 18. 24, &c.), were persons attracted by his 
rhetorical style (probably acquired in Alexandria, ch, 3. 
6), aS contrasted with the ‘tweak bodily presence’ and 
“contemptible speech” of the apostle. Apollos, doubtless, 
did not willingly foster this spirit of undue preference 
(ch, 4, 6, 8); nay, to discourage it, he would not repeat his 
visit just then (ch. 16.12), I of Cephas—Probably Juda- 
izers, who sheltered themselves under the name of 5 
Peter, the apostle of the circumcision (Cephas is the He- 
brew, Peter the Greek name; John 1. 42; Galatians 2, ll, 
&c.): the subjects handled in chs, 7.-9. were probably sug- 
gested as matters of doubt by them, The Church there 
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began from the Jewish synagogue, Crispus the chief 
Tuler, and Sosthenes his successor (probably), being con- 
verts. Hence some Jewish leaven, though not so much 
as elsewhere, is traceable (2 Corinthians ll. 22), Petrism 
afterwards sprang up much more rankly at Rome. If it 
be wrong to boast ‘I am of Peter,’? how much more so to 
boast ‘“‘I am of the Pope!” [BENGEL.] I of Christ—A fair 
pretext used toslight the ministry of Paul and their other 
teachers (ch. 4.8; 2 Corinthians 10. 7-11), 13. Is Christ 
divided t—into various parts (one under one leader, 
another under another). [ALFORD.] The unity of His 
body is not to be cut in pieces, as if all did not belong to 
Him, the One Head. was Paul crucified for you t— 
In the Greek the interrogation implies thata strong nega- 
tive answer is expected: “ Was it Paul (surely you will not 
say so) that was crucified for you?” In the former question 
the majesty of ‘‘CHrist”’ (the Anointed One of God) implies 
the impossibility of Hrs being “divided.” in the latter, 
“Paul's” insignificance implies the impossibility of his be- 
ing the head of redemption, “crucified for’ them, and giv- 
ing his name to the redeemed. This, which is trueof Paul 
the founder of the Church of Corinth, holds equally good of 
Cephas and Apollos, who had not such a claim as Paul in 
the Corinthian Church, erucified .,, baptized—Thecross 
elaims us for Christ, as redeemed by Him; baptism, as dedi- 
cated to Him, in thename—rather, “intothename” (Gala- 
tians 3. 27), implying the incorporation involved in the 
ideaof baptism. 14. I thank God's providence now, whoso 
ordered it that I baptized none of you but Crispus (the 
former ruler of the synagogue, Acts 18, 8) and Gaius (writ- 
ten by the Romans Carus; the host of Paul at Corinth, 
and of the Church, Romans 16. 23; a person therefore in 
good circumstances), Baptizing was the office of the 
deacons (Acts 10, 48) rather than of the apostles, whose 
office was that of establishing and superintending gener- 
ally the churches, The deacons had a better opportunity 
of giving the necessary course of instruction preparatory to 
baptism. Crispus and Gaius, &c., were probably among 
the first converts, and hence were baptized by Paul him- 
self, who founded the Church, 15, Lest—Not that Paul 
had this reason at the time, but God so arranged it that 
none might say. [ALFORD.] 16. household of Stephanas 
—‘The first-fruits of Achaia,” i. e., among the first con- 
verted there (ch, 16, 15, 17). It is likely that such “ house- 
holds” included infants (Acts 16, 33), The history of the 
Church favours this view, as infant baptism was the 
usage from the earliest ages. 17. St. Paul says this not 
to depreciate baptism; for he exalts it most highly (Ro- 
mans 6.3). He baptized some first converts; and would 
have baptized more, but that his and the apostles’ peculiar 
work was to preach the Gospel, to found by their autoptic 
testimony particular churches, and then to superintend 
the churches in general, sent me—lit., as an apostle. not 
to baptize—even in Christ’s name, much less in my own. 
not with wisdom of words—or speech; philosophical 
reasoning set off with oratorical language and secular 
learning, which the Corinthians set so undue a value 
upon (v. 5; ch. 2.1, 4)in Apollos, and the want of which in 
St. Paul they were dissatisfied with (2 Corinthians 10. 10). 
cross of Christ—the sum and substance of the Gospel (v. 
23; ch. 2. 2), Christ crucified. be made of none effect—lit., 
be made void (Romans 4. 14); viz., by men thinking more 
of the human reasonings and eloquence in which the 
Gospel was set forth, than of the Gospel itself of Christ 
crucified, the sinner’s only remedy, and God’s highest 
exhibition of love. 18. preaching, &c.—lit., the word, or 
speech as to the cross; in contrast to the “wisdom of 
words’’ (so called), v.17. them that perish—rather, them 
that are perishing, viz., by preferring human “ wisdom of 
words” to the doctrine of the “cross of Christ.” It is not 
the final state that is referred to; but, “them that are in 
the way of perishing.” So also in 2 Corinthians 2, 15, 16, 
us which are saved—In the Greek the collocation is more 
modest, “‘to them that are being saved (that arein the 
way of salvation) as,” i. e., to which class we belong, 
power of God—which- includes in it that it is “the wis- 
dom of God” (v, 245. God's powerful instrument of salva- 
tion; the highest exhibition of God’s power (Romans 1, 
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16). What seems tothe world “ weakness” in God’s plan of 
salvation (v, 25), and in its mode of delivery by His apostle 
(ch. 2.3) is really His mighty “ power.’? What seems ** fool- 
ishness” because wanting man’s *‘ wisdom of words” (v. 17), 
is really the highest “ wisdom of God’’(v, 24). 19. I will de- 
stroy—Slightly altered from the LXX., Isaiah 29.14, The 
Hebrew is, ‘The wisdom of the wise shall perish, and the 
understanding of their prudent men shall be hid.” St, Paul 
by inspiration gives the sense of the Spirit, by making Gop 
the cause of their wisdom perishing, &c., “‘ I will destroy,” 
&c. understanding of the prudent—lil., of the under- 
standing ones. 20. Wheret &c.—Nowhere; for God 
“brings them to naught” (v. 19). the wise—generally. 
the scribe —Jewish. [ALFORD.] the disputer— Greek. 
[ALForD.] Cf. the Jew and Greek of this world con- 
trasted with the godly wise, v, 22.23. VirrrnG@a thinks 
the reference is to the Jewish discourses in thesynagogue, 
Daraschoth, from a Hebrew root “to dispute.”’ Cf. “ ques- 
tions,” Acts 26.3; Titus 3.9. If so, “ wise” refers to Greek 
wisdom (cf. v. 22). St. Paul applies Isaiah 33. 18 herein a 
higher sense; there the primary reference was to tem- 
poral deliverance, here to external; v, 22, which is in 
threefold opposition to v. 18 there, sanctions this higher 
application; the Lord in the threefold character being 
the sole ground of glorying to his people. of this world 
... 0F this world—rather, ‘dispensation (or age).. 

world;’’ the Greek words are distinct. The former is here 
this age or worldly order of things in a moral point of view. 
as opposed to the Christian dispensation or order of 
things, The latter is the world viewed externally and 
cosmically, made foolish—shown the world’s philosophy 
to be folly, because it lacks faith in Christ crucified. 
{CHRYSOSTOM.] Has treated it as folly, and not used its 
help in converting and saving men (v. 26, 27). [EsTrus.] _ 
21. after that—rather, whereas. in the wisdom of Ged 
—in the wise arrangement of God, world by wisdom— 
rather, ‘‘ by its wisdom,”’ or its philosophy (John 1. 10; Ro- 
mans 1, 28), knew not God—whatever other knowledge 
it attained (Acts 17, 23, 27). The deistic theory that man’ 
can by the light of nature discover his duty to God, is dis- 
proved by the fact that man has never discovered it with- 
out revelation. All the stars and moon cannot make it 
day; that is the prerogative of the sun, Nor can nature’s 
highest gifts make the moral day arise; that is the office 
of Christ. Even the Jew missed this knowledge, in so far 
as he followed after mere carnal world-wisdom. it pleased 
God—St, Paul refers to Jesus’ words (Luke 10. 21). by thre 
foolishness of preaching—by that preaching which the 
world (unbelieving Jews and Gentiles alike) deem foolish- 
ness, save them that believe—(Romans 1.16.) 22. For—tit., 
Since ; seeing that. This verse illustrates how the “ preach- 
ing” of Christ crucified came to be deemed “ foolishness’? 
(v, 21), a signm—The oldest MSS. read “signs.” The singular 
was a later correction from Matthew 12. 38; 16.1; John 2,18, 
The signs the Jews craved for were not mere miracles, but 
direct tokens from heaven that Jesus was Messiah (Luke 11. 
16). Greeksseek . .. wisdom—viz., a philosophic demon- 
stration of Christianity. Whereas Christ, instead of de- 
monstrative proof, demands faith on the ground of His 
word, and of a reasonable amount of evidence that the 
alleged revelation is His word. Christianity begins not 
with solving intellectual difficulties, but with satisfying 
the heart that longs for forgiveness. Hence not the re- 
fined Greeks, but the theocratic Jews were the chosen 
organ for propagating revelation. Again, intellectual 
Athens (Acts 17, 18-21, &c.) received the gospel less readily 
than commercial Corinth. 23. we—Paul and Apollos, 
Christ crucified—The Greek expresses not the mere fact 
of His crucifixion, but the permanent character acquired by 
the transaction, whereby He is now a Saviour (Galatians 
3.1). [GREEN.] A Messiah (Christ) crucified was the stone 
on which the Jews stumbled (Matthew 21. 44), The oppo 
sition of Jew and Gentile alike shows that a religion so 
seemingly contemptible in its origin could not have suo- 
ceeded if it had not been divine, unto the Greeks—the 
oldest MSS, read “unto the Gentiles.’ 24. ealled—f, v. 
26.) The same class as the “us which are (being) saved” 
(v, 18); the elect, who have obeyed the call; called effectu- 


Not the Wise, but the Foolish, called. 


ally (Homans 8. 28, 30), Christ—‘ Crucified” is not here 
added, because when the offence of the cross is overcome, 
“Christ” is received in all His relations, not only in His 
cross, but in His life and His future kingdom. power—so 
meeting all the reasonable requirements of the Jews who 
sought “asign.” The cross (the death of a slave), which 
to the Jews (looking for a temporal Messiah) was a 
“stumbling-block,” is really “the power of God” to the 
Salvation of all who believe. wisdom of God—so really 
exhibiting, and in the highest degree (if they would but 
see it), that which the Greeks sought after—wisdom (Colos- 
sians 2.3), 25. foolishness of God—i, e., God’s plan of sal- 
vation which men deem “ foolishness,’”’ weakness of God 
— Christ “crucified through weakness” (2 Corinthians 13, 
4, the great stumbling-block of the Jews), yet “living by the 


power of God.”’ So He perfects strength out of the weakness- 


of His servants (ch. 2. 3; 2 Corinthians 12.9). 26. ye see— 
tather, from the prominence of the verb in the Geek, 
“see”? or ‘‘consider” (imperative), [ALFoRD from VUL- 
GATE and IRENZUS.] your calling ... are called—In- 
stead of the words in italics, supplied by Znglish Version, 
supply, ‘“ were your callers.” What St. Paul is dwelling 
on (cf. v. 27, 28), is the weakness of the instrumentality 
which the Lord employed to convert the world. [Hrnps 
and WHATELY; so ANSELM.) However, English Version 
accords well with v. 24. “ The whole history of the expan- 
sion of the Church is a progressive victory of the ignorant 
over the learned, the lowly over the lofty, until the empe- 
ror himself laid down his crown before the cross of Christ,” 
[OLSHAUSEN.] wise... after the flesh—the wisdom of 
this world acquired by human study without the Spirit. 
Contrast Matthew 16.17. 27. the foolish things—a gene- 
ral phrase for all persons and things foolish. Even things 
(and those, too, foolish things) are chosen by God to con- 
found persons, (and those too persons who are wise), This 
seems to me the force of the change from neuter to mas- 
culine. to confound—The Greek is stronger, “that He 
might confound (or put to shame),’” &e. God confounds 
the wise by effecting through His instruments, without 
human wisdom, what the worldly wise, with it, cannot 
effect, viz., to bring men to salvation, chosen... chosen 
—The repetition indicates the gracious deliberateness of 
_God’s purpose (James 2. 5), 28. yea, and things which 
are not— Yea is not in the Greek, Also some of the oldest 
MSS. omit “and.” Thus the clause, “things which are 
not” (are regarded as naught), is in apposition with “ fool- 
ish...weak... base (i. e., low born) and despised things,”’ 
God has chosen all four, though regarded as things that 
are not, to bring to naught things thatare. 29. mo flesh 
... glory—For they who try to glory (boast) because of 
human greatness and wisdom, are ‘confounded ” or pwé 
to shame (v. 27). Flesh, like “the flower of the field,’ is 
beautiful, but frail (Isaiah 40, 6), in his presence—We are 
to glory not before Him, butin Him. [BENGEL.] 30. But 
«+» ye—in contrast to them that “glory’’ in worldly wis- 
dom and greatness. of him are—not of yourselves (Ephe- 
sians 2. 8), but of Him (Romans 11. 36). From Him ye are 
(i. e., have spiritual life, who once were spiritually among 
the “things which are not,” v. 28). im Christ—by living 
union with Him. Not ‘in the flesh ” (v. 26, 29). of God— 
Jrom God; emanating from Him and sentby Him. ismade 
unto us—)as been made to us, to our eternal gain, wisdom 
—unattainable by the worldly mode of seeking it (v.19, 20; 
contrast Colossians 2, 3; Proverbs 8.; Isaiah 9.6). By it we 
become ‘‘ wise unto salvation,’ owing to His wisdom in 
originating and executing the plan, whereas once we were 
“fools.” righteousness —the ground of our justification 
(Jeremiah 23, 5,6; Romans 4, 25; 2 Corinthians 5. 21); where- 
as once we were ‘‘weak”’ (Romans 5. 6). Isaiah 42, 21; 
45, 24. sanctification —by His Spirit; whereas formerly 
we were ‘“‘base.’’ Hereafter our righteousness and sanc- 
tification alike shall be both perfect and inherent. Now 
the righteousness wherewith we are justified is perfect, 
but not inherent; that wherewith we are sanctified is in- 
herent, but not perfect. [HooKER.] Nowsanctification is 
perfect in principle, but not inattainment. These two are 
joined in the Greek as forming essentially but one thing, as 
distinguished from the “ wisdom” in devisingand execut- 
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ing the plan for us (“abounded toward us in all wisdom,” 
Ephesians 1, 8), and ‘‘ redemption,” the jinal completion of 
the scheme in the deliverance of the body (the position of 
“redemption” last shows that this limited sense is the 
one intended here), Luke 21.28; Romans 8, 23; Ephesians 
1.14; 4.30. redemption—whereas once we were ‘‘despised.” 
31. glory in , . . Lord—Jeremiah 9. 23, 24)—in opposition 
to ‘flesh glorying in His presence” (v. 29). In contrast to 
morbid slavish self-abasement, St. Paul joins with hu- 
mility the elevating consciousness of our true dignity in 
Christ. He who glories is to glory in the Lord, not in the 
flesh, nor in the world, 


CHAPTER IT. 


Ver. 1-16, Sr, PAUL'S SUBJECT OF PREACHING, CHRIST 
CRUCIFIED, NOT IN WORLDLY, BUT IN HEAVENLY, WIS- 
DOM AMONG THE PERFECT. 1. And I—so J, (CONYBEARE] 
as one of the “ foolish, weak, and despised” instruments 
employed py God (ch. 1. 27, 28); “‘glorying in the Lord,” not 
in man’s wisdom (ch. 1.31). Cf. ch. 1. 28, “ We.’ when I 
came—(Acts 18, 1, &c.). Paul might, had he pleased, have 
used an ornate style, having studied secular learning at 
Tarsus of Cilicia, which Strabo preferred as a school-of 
learning to Athens or Alexandria; here, doubtless, he 
read the Cilician Aratus’ poems (which he quotes, Acts 17. 
28),and Epimenides (Titus 1,12), and Menander (1 Corinth- 
ians 15. 33). Grecian intellectual development was an im- 
portant element in preparing the way for the Gospel, but 
it failed to regenerate the world, showing that for this a 
superhuman power is needed. Hellenistic (Grecizing) 
Judaism at Tarsus and Alexandria was the connecting 
link between the schools of Athens and those of the Rab- 
bis. No more fitting birth-place could there have been for 
the apostle of the Gentiles than Tarsus, free as it was 
from the warping influences of Rome, Alexandria, 
and Athens. He had at the same time Roman citizen- 
ship, which protected him from sudden violence. 
Again, he was reared in the Hebrew Divine law at 
Jerusalem. Thus, as the three elements; Greek cul- 
tivation, Roman polity (Luke 2. 1), and the Divine law 
given to the Jews, combined just at Christ’s time, to pre- 
pare the world for the Gospel; so the same three, by 
God’s marvellous providence, met together in the apostle 
to the Gentiles, [CONYBEARE and Howson.] testimony 
of God—‘‘the testimony of Christ’ (ch. 1. 6), therefore 
Christ is God. 2. The Greek implies, ‘The only definite 
thing that I made it my business to know among you, 
was, to know Jesus Christ (His person) and Him crucified 
(His office) [ALFORD], not exalted on the earthly throne 
of David, but executed as the vilest malefactor. The his- 
torical fact of Christ’s crucifixion had probably been put 
less prominently forward by the seekers after human 
wisdom in the Corinthian Church, to avoid offending 
learned heathens and Jews, Christ’s person and Christ’s 
office constitute thesum of the Gospel. 3. I—the preacher: 
as v. 2 deseribes the subject, ‘Christ crucified,” and v. 4, 
the mode of preaching: “‘my speech ... not with enticing 
words,” &¢., ‘but demonstration of the Spirit.’ weak- 
ness—personal and bodily (2 Corinthians 10.10; 12.7, 9; 
Galatians 4.13). trembling—(cf. Philippians 2.12) Not 
personal fear, but a trembling anxiety to perform a duty; 
anxious conscientiousness, as proved by the contrast to 
“eye-service”’ (Ephesians 6,5). [CONYBEARE and How- 
SON.] 4. my speech—in private, preaching—in public 
(BENGEL.] ALFORD explains it, Jfy discourse on doctrines, 
and my preachiny or announcement of facts. enticing— 
rather, persuasive. man’s wisdom— man’s” is omitted 
in the oldest authorities. Still “wisdom” does refer te 
man’s wisdom, demonstration of... Spirit, &c.—per- 
suasion is man’s means of moving his fellow-man. God’s 
means is demonstration, leaving no doubt, and inspiring 
implicit faith, by the powerful working of the Spirit (then 
exhibited both outwardly by miracles, and inwardly by 
working on the heart, now in the latter and the more Im- 
portant way only, (Matthew 7. 29; Acts 6.10; Hebrews 4. 
12; ef, also Romans 15, 19). The same simple power ac- 
companies Divine truth now, producing certain persuas 
sion and conversion, when the Spirit demonstrates by it. 
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5. stand in . . . wisdom of men—rest 01, it, owe its ori- 
gin and continuance to it. 6,7. Yet the Gospel preach- 
ing, so far from being at variance with true “ wisdom,” 
4s a wisdom infinitely higher than that of the wise of the 
world. we speak—resuming “ we” (preachers, I, Apollos, 
&c.) from “we preach” (ch. 1. 28), only that here, “we 
speak” refers to something less public (cf. v. 7. 13, “mys- 
tery,” “hidden”) than “we preach,” which is public, 
For “wisdom” here denotes not the whole of Christian 
doctrine, but its sublimer and deeper principles. perfect 
—those matured in Christian experience and knowledge alone 
can understand the true superiority of the Christian wis- 
dom which St. Paul preached. Distinguished not only 
from worldly and natural men, but also from babes, who 
though “in Christ” retain much that is “carnal” (ch. 3. 1, 
2), and cannot therefore understand the deeper truths of 
Christianity (ch. 14. 20; Philippians 3.15; Hebrews 5. 14). 
St. Paul does not mean by the “mystery” or ‘‘ hidden wis- 
dom (v.7), some hidden tradition distinct from the Gospel 
(like the Church of Rome’s “ disciplina arcani,” and doc- 
trine of reserve), but the wnfolding of the treasures of 
knowledge, once hidden in God’s counsels, but now an- 
nounced to all, which would be intelligently compre- 
hended in proportion as the hearer’s inner life became 
perfectly transformed into the image of Christ. Cf. in- 
stances of such ‘*mysteries,” i. e., deeper Christian truths, 
not preached at St. Paul's first coming to Corinth, when 
he confined himself to the fundamental elements (v.,2), 
but now spoken to the “perfect” (ch. 15.51; Romans 11. 
25; Ephesians 38. 5, 6). “Perfect” is used not of absolute 
perfection, but relatively to “babes,” or those less ripe in 
Christian growth (ef. Philippians 3. 12, 15, with 1 John 2, 
12-14). ‘‘ God’ (v. 7) is opposed to the world, the apostles 
to “ the princes (great and learned men) of this world” (v. 
8; ef. ch.1.20). [BENGEL.] come to naught—nothingness 
(ch. 1. 28). They are transient, not immortal. Therefore, 
their wisdom is not real. [BENGEL.| Rather, translate 
with ALForD, ‘‘ Which are being brought to naught,” viz., 
by God’s choosing the “things which are not (the weak 
and despised things of the Gospel), to bring to naught (the 
same verb as here) things that are” (ch. 1, 28). ‘7%. wisdom 
of God--emphatically contrasted with the wisdom of men 
and of this world (v. 5, 6) im a mystery —connected in 
construction with “ we speak:’? We speak as dealing with 
a mystery, t. e., not something to be kept hidden, but what 
heretofore was so, but is now revealed. Whereas the Pagan 
mysteries were revealed only to a chosen few, the Gospel 
mysteries were made known to all who would obey the 
truth. “If our Gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are 
lost” (2 Corinthians 4. 3), “‘whom the God of this world 
hath blinded.” Ordinarily we use “mystery” in refer- 
ence to those from whom the knowledge is withheld; the 
apostles, in reference to those to whom it is revealed. 
(WHATELY.] It is hidden before it is brought forward, 
and when it is brought forward it still remains hidden 
to those that are imperfect. [BENGEL.] ordained—tit., 
foreordained (cf. v. 9), “ prepared for them that love Him.” 
before the world—rather, “ before the uge¥” (of time), i. e., 
from eternity. This infinitely antedates worldly wisdom 
in antiquity. It was before not only the wisdom of the 


world, but eternally before the world itself and its ages. * 


to our glory—ours both now and hereafter, from “the 
Lord of glory” (v. 8), who brings to naught “the princes of 
this world.” 8. Which—wisdom, The strongest proof 
of the natural man’s destitution of heavenly wisdom. 
crucified ,.. Lord of glory—implying the inseparable 
connection of Christ’s humanity and His divinity. The 
Lord of glory (which He had in His own right before the 
world was, John 17, 4, 24) was crucified. 9. But—(it has 
happened) as itis written, Eye hath not seen, &c.—AL- 
FORD transiafes, ‘The things which eye saw not, &c., the 
things which God prepared, &c., to us God revealed 
through His Spirit.” Thus, however, the “but” of v. 10 
is ignored, Rather construe, as Estrus, “ (‘We speak,’ 
supplied from v, 8), things which eyesaw not (heretofore), 
&c,, things which God prepared, &e. But God revealed 
them to us, &c.” The quotation is not a verbatim one, 
but an inspired exposition of the ‘‘ wisdom” (v, 6, from 
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Isaiah 64. 4). The exceptive words, ‘‘O God, beside (¢. e, 
except) thee,” are not quoted directly, but are virtual]; 

expressed in the exposition of them (v. 10), “None but 
thou, O God, seest these mysteries, and God hath reveales 

them to us by His Spirit.” entered—tlit., come up into the 
heart. A Hebraism (ef. Margin, Jeremiah 3. 16). In 
Isaiah 64. it is “ Prepared (Tit., ‘‘ will do’’) for him th: 

waiteth for him,” here, “for them that love Him.” For 
Isaiah spake to them who wailed for Messiah’s appear- 
ance as future; St. Paul, to them wholove Him as having 
actually appeared (1 John 4. 19), cf. v. 12, “the things that 
are freely given tous of God.” [BENGEL.] 10. revealed 
... by... Spirit—the inspiration of thoughts (so far as 
truth essential to salvation is concerned) makes the 
Christian (ch. 3. 16; 12.3; Matthew 16. 17; John 16, 13; 1 


‘John 2. 20, 27); that of words, the PROPHET (2 Samuel 23, Ti 


2; 1 Kings 13. 1, 5), “‘by the word of the Lord” (v. 13; 
John 20, 30, 31; 2 Peter 1. 21), The secrets of revela- 
tion are secret to some, not because those who know 
them will-not reyeal them (for indeed, the very notion 
of revelation tmpties an unveiling of what had been 
veiled), but because those to whom they are announced 
have not the will or power to comprehend them. Hence 
the Spirit-taught alone know these secrets (Psalm 25, 
14; Proverbs 3. 32; John 7. 17; 15. 15). wnto us—the 
“nerfect” or fully matured in Christian experience 
(v. 6). Intelligent men may understand the outline of 
doctrines; but without the Holy Spirit’s revelation to the 
heart, these will be to them a mere ontline—a skeleton, 
correct perhaps, but wanting life [Cautions for the Times, 
xiv.] (Luke 10. 21). the Spirit searcheth—working in us 
and with our Spirits (cf. Romans 8, 16, 26, 27). The Old 
Testament shows us God (the Father) for us. The Gos- 
pels, God (the Son) with us. The Acts and Epistles, God 
(the Holy Ghost) in us [Monop] (Galatians 3.14), deep 
things of God—(Psalm 92.5.) His Divine nature, attri- 
butes, and counsels, The Spirit delights to explore the 
infinite depths of His own Divine mind, and then reveal 
them to us, according as we are capable of understanding 
them (Deuteronomy 29. 29). This proves the personality 
and Godhead of the Holy Ghost. Godhead cannot be 
separated from the Spirit of God, as manhood cannot be 
separated from the spirit of man, [BENGEL.] 11. what 
man, &¢,—lit., who of MEN knoweth the things of @ MAN, 
save the spirit of that man? things of God knoweth no 
mman—rather, “none knoweth,” not angel or man, This 
proves the impossibility of any knowing the things of 
God, save by the Spirit of God (who alone knows them, 
since even in the case of man, so infinitely inferior in 
mind to God, none of his fellow-men, but his own spirit 
alone knows the things hidden within him), 12. we... 
received, net... spiritof... world—ile personal evil 
‘spirit thatnow worketh in the children of disobedience” 
(Ephesians 2, 2). This spirit is natural in the unregener- 
ate, and needs not tobe received. Spirit which ts of God 
—i.¢., which comes FROM God. We have received it only 
by the gi/t of God, whose Spirit it is, whereas our own 
spirit is the spirit that is ry us men (v. 11), that we 
might know... things... freely given... of God 
present experimental knowledge, to our unspeakable 
comfort, of His deep mysteries of wisdom, and of our fu- 
ture possession of the good “ things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him” (v. 9). 13. also—we not 
only know by the Holy Ghost, but we also speak the 
“things freely given to us of God” (v. 12). which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth—the old MSS. read “the Spirit” 
simply, without “Holy.” comparing spiritual things 
with spiritual—expounding the Spirit-inspired Old Tes- 
tament Scripture, by comparison with the Gospel which 
Jesus by the same Spirit revealed [GRorrus]; and cons 
versely illustrating the Gospel mysteries by comparing 
them with the Old Testament types. [Curysosrom.] So 
the Greek word is transiated, “comparing” (2 Corinthians 
10.12), Wann (Clavis) translates, “ explaining (as the Greek 
is translated, Genesis 40, 8, LX X.) to spiritual (i. e., Spirite 
taught men) men, spiritual things (the things which we 
ourselves are taught by the Spirit).” Spirit-taunght men 
alone can comprehend spiritual truths. This accords 
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with v. 6, 9, 10, 14,15; ch.3.1. Aurorp translates, “ Putting 
together (combining) spirituals with spirituals;’’ é. e., at- 
taching spiritual words to spiritual things, which we 
should not do, if we were to use words of worldly wisdom 
to expound spiritual things (so v. 1, 4; 1 Peter 4,11). Per- 
haps the generality of the neuters is designed to compre 
hend these several notions by implication. Comparing, 
or combining, spirituals with spirituals; implying both 
that spiritual things are only suited to spiritual persons 
(so “things” comprehended persons, ch, 1. 27), and alse 
that spiritual truths can only be combined with spiritual 
(not worldly-wise) words, and lastly, spirituals of the Old 
and New Testaments can only be understood by mutual 
comparison or combination, not by combination with 
worldly “wisdom,” or natural perceptions (ch. 1, 21, 22; 2. 
1, 4-9; cf. Psalm 119, 18), 14. natural man—lil., a man of 
animal soul. As contrasted with the spiritual man, he is 
governed by the animal soul, which overbears his spirit, 
which latter is without the Spirit of God (Jude 19), So the 
animal (English Version, ‘‘natural”’) body, or body led by 
the lower animal nature (including both the mere human 
fallen reason and heart), is contrasted with the Spirit- 
quickened body (ch, 15. 4446). The carnal man (the man 
led by bodily appetites, and also by a self-exalting spirit, 
estranged from the Divine life) is closely akin; so too the 
“earthly.” “Devilish,” or “demon-like;” “led by an 
evil spirit,” is the awful character of such a one, in its 
worst type (James 3, 15), receiveth not—though they are 
offered to him, and are “worthy of being received by all 
men’ (1 Timothy 1. 15). they are foolishness unto him 
—whereas he seeks “‘ wisdom” (ch, 1. 22), meither can he 
—not only does he not, but he cannot know them, and 
therefore has no wish to “receive” them (Romans 8, 7). 
15. He that is spiritual—lit., ‘the spiritual (man),” In 
v.14, itis “A (not “the,” as English Version) natural man.” 
The spirijual is the man distinguished above his fellow- 
men,as he in whom the Spiritrules. Inthe unregenerate, 
the spirit which ought to be the organ of the Holy Spirit 
(and which is soin the regenerate), is overridden by the 
animal soul, and is in abeyance, so that such a one is 
never called “spiritual.” judgeth all things—and per- 
sons, by their true standard (cf. ch. 6. 2-4; 1 John 4,1), in 
so far as he is spiritual. ‘‘Discerneth ... is discerned,” 
would better accord with the translation of the same Greek 
(v. 14). Otherwise for ‘discerned,’ in v. 14, translate, 
“judged of,” to accord with the translation, “‘judgeth ... 
is judged,” in this 15th verse. He has a practical insight 
into the verities of the Gospel, though he is not infallible 
on all theoretical points, Ifan individual may have the 
Spirit without being infallible, why may not the Church 
have the Spirit, and yet not be infallible (a refutation of 
the plea of Rome for the Church’s infallibility, from Mat- 
thew 28. 20; John 16.13)? As the believer and the Church 
have the Spirit, and are yet not therefore impeccable, so 
he and the Ghurch have the Spirit, and yet are not infal- 
lible or impeccable, He and the Church are both infalli- 
ble and impeccable, only in proportion to the degree in 
which they are led by the Spirit. The Spirit leads into 
all truth and holiness; but His infinence on believers and 
on the Church is as yet partial. Jesus alone, who had the 
Spirit without measure (John 3. 34), is both infallible and 
impeccable. Scripture, because it was written by men, 
who whilst writing were infallibly inspired, is unmixed 
truth (Proverbs 28.5; 1 John 2,27). 16. For—proof of v. 
15, that thespiritual man “is judged of noman.” In order 
to judge the spiritual man, theordinary man must “know 
the mind of the Lord.” But ‘‘who of ordinary men 
knows” that? that he may instruct him—i, e., so as to 
be able to set Him right as His counsellor (quoted from 
Isaiah 40. 13,14). So the LXX. translate the Greek verb, 
which means to prove,in Acts 9, 22. Natural men who 
judge spiritual men, living according to the mind of 
God (“We have the mind of Christ’’), are virtually wish- 
ing to instruct God, and bring Him to another mind, 
as counsellors setting to right their king, we have the 
mind of Cirist—in our degree of capability to apprehend 
it. Isaiah 40. refers to JEHOVAH; therefore, as it is ap- 
plied nere to Christ, 7% is Jehovan, 
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Ver, 1-23, Sr. PAUL COULD NOTSPEAK TO THEM OF DEEP 
SPIRITUAL TRUTHS, AS’ THEY WERE CARNAL, CONTEND- 
ING FOR THEIR SEVERAL TEACHERS; THESE ARE NoTH- 
ING BUT. WORKERS FOR GOD, TO WHOM THEY MUST GIVE 
ACCOUNT IN THE DAY OF FIERY JUDGMENT. THE HeAR- 
ERS ARE GOD’s TEMPLE, WHICH THEY MUST NOT DEFILE 
BY CONTENTIONS FOR TEACHERS, WHO, AS WELL AS ALL 
THINGS, ARE THEIRS, BEING CHRIST’S. 1. And I—i.e¢., as 
the natural (animal) man cannot receive, so J also could 
not speak unto you the deep things of God, as I would to the 
spiritual; but I was compelled to speak to you as I would 
to MEN OF FLESH. The oldest MSS. read this for ‘‘carnal.’’ 
The former (Lit., fleshy) implies men wholly of flesh, or nat- 
ural. Carnal, or fleshly, implies not they were wholly nat- 
wral or unregenerate (ch. 2, 14), but that they had much of 
a carnal tendency; e.g., their divisions. St. Paul had to 
speak to them as he would to men wholly natural, inas- 
much as they are still carnal (v. 3) in many respects, not- 
withstanding their conversion (ch. 1. 4-9). babes—con- 
trasted with the perfect (fully matured) in Christ (Colos- 
sians 1, 28; ef. Hebrews 5. 13, 14). This implies they were 
not men wholly of j/lesh, though carnal in tendencies, 
They had life in Christ, but it was weak. He blames 
them for being still in a degree (not altogether, cf. ch. 1.5, 
7; therefore he says “as’’) babes in Christ, when by this 
time they ought to have ‘‘come unto a perfect man, unto 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’? (Ephe- 
sians 4.13). In Romans 7.14, also the oldest MSS. read, 
“Tama man of flesh.’ 2.(Hebrews 5.12.) milk—the ele- 
mentary “principles of the doctrine of Christ’ (ch, 6.1), 
3. envying —jealousy, rivalry. As this refers to their 
Jeelings, ‘‘ strife” refers to their words, and “ divisions” to 
their actions, [BENGEL.] There is a gradation, or ascend- 
ing climax: envying had produced sirife, and strife divis- 
tons (factious parties). [GRoTIUS.] His language becomes 
severer now as He proceeds; in ch. 1.11 he had only said 
“contentions,’”’? he now multiplies the words (cf. the 
stronger term, ch 4.6, than in ch. 3,21), carmal—for 
“strife” is a ‘‘work of the flesh” (Galatians 5, 20). The- 
“flesh” includes all feelings that aim not at the glory of 
God, and the good of our neighbour, but at gratifying self,. 
walk as men—as unregenerate men (cf. Matthew 16. 23), . 
“ After the flesh, not after the Spirit’ of God, as becomes.- 
you as regenerate by the Spirit (Romans 8.4; Galatians- 
5. 25, 26). 4. (Ch. 1.12.) are ye not carnal—the oldest 
MSS. read ‘Are ye not men?” i.e., ““ walking as men’? 
unregenerate (v. 3), 5. Paul... Apollos—the oldest MSS. 
read in the reverse order, Apollos... Paul.. He puts- 
Apollos before himself in humility. who then—seeing: 
then that ye severally strive so for your favourite teach= 
ers, “ Who is (of what intrinsic power and dignity) Paul?” 
If so great an apostle reasons so of himself, how much 
more does humility, rather than self-seeking, become or- 
dinary ministers! but ministers, &¢c.—the oldest MSS; 
have no “but.” ‘*Whois Apollos... Paul? (mere) min- 
isters (a lowly word appropriate here, servants), by whone 
(not “in whom;” by whose ministrations) ye believed,” as: 
... Lord gave to every man—, e., to the several hearers; 
for it was Gop that ‘gave the increase” (v. 6). 6.1... 
planted, Apollos watered—(Acts 18.1; 19.1.) Apolos-at 
his own desire (Acts 18. 27) was sent by the brethren te 
Corinth, and there followed up the work which St. Paut 
had begun. God gave the increase—i., e., ihe growth (v.10; 
Acts 18. 27). ‘‘ Believed through grace.” Though ministers 
are nothing, and God all in all, yet God works by instru- 
ments, and promises the Holy Spiritin the faithful use 
of means, This is the dispensation of the Spirit, and ours 
is the ministry of the Spirit. 7. meither is he that... 
anything... but God—viz,, is allinall, ‘‘God” is em- 
phatically last in the Greek, “He that giveth the increase 
(namely), Gop.” Here follows a parenthesis from v, 8 to 
v. 21, where “Letnoman glory in MEN’’ stands in anti- 
thetic contrast to Gop here. 8. one—essentially-in their 
aim they are one, engaged in one and the same rainistry; 
therefore they ought not to be made by you the eccasion 
of forming separate parties. and every: man=rather 
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“but every man.” Though in their service or ministry, 
they are essentially “one,” yet every minister is sepa- 
rately responsible in “his own” work, and “shall receive 
his own (emphatically repeated) reward, according to his 
own labour.” The reward is something over and above 
personal salvation (v. 14,15; 2 John 8). He shall be re- 
warded according to, not his success or the amount of 
work done, but “according to his own labour.” It shail 
be said to him, “ Well done, thou good and (not success- 
ful, but) faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord” (Matthew 25, 23). 9. Translate, as the Greek collo- 
cation of words, and the emphasis on ‘‘God” thrice re- 
peated, requires, “ For (in proof that “each shall receive 
reward according to his own labour,” viz., from God) itis 
of God that we are the fellow-workers (labouring with, but 
under, and belonging to Himas His servants, 2 Corinthians 
5. 20; 6.1; ef. Acts 15.4; Wote, 1 Thessalonians 3. 2) of God 
that ye are the field (or tillage,, of God that ye are the 
building.” [ALForD.] “ Building” isa new image intro- 
duced here, as suited better than that of husbandry, to set 
forth the different kinds of teaching and their results, 
which he is now about to discuss. ‘‘To edify” or “build 
up” the Church of Christ is similarly used (Ephesians 2, 21, 
22; 4,29). 10. grace... given unto me—St. Paul puts this 
first, to guard against seeming to want humility, in pro- 
nouncing himself ‘‘a wise master-builder,” in the clause 
following. [CHRysosrom.] The “grace” is that “given” 
to him in common with all Christians (v. 5), only propor- 
tioned to the work which God had for him to do. [AL- 
FORD.] wise—i. ¢., skilful. His skill is shown in his laying 
a foundation. The unskilful builder lays none (Luke 6. 
49). Christ is the foundation (v.11). another—who ever 
comes after me. Hedoes notname Apollos; for he speaks 
generally of all successors, whoever they be, His warning, 
“Let every man (every teacher) take heed how,” &c., re- 
fers to other successors rather than Apollos, who doubt- 
less did not, as they, build wood, hay, &c., on the founda- 
tion (cf. ch. 4.15). ‘‘I have done my part, let them who 
follow me see (so the Greek for “take heed”’) to theirs.” 
[BENGEL.] hew—with what material. [ALFoRD.] How 
far wisely, and in builder-like style (1 Peter 4. 11). build- 
eth thereunpon—here the building or superstructure raised 
on Christ the “ foundation,” laid by Paul (ch, 2. 2)is not, 
as in Ephesians 2. 20, 21, the Christian Church made up of 
believers, the ‘lively stones” (1 Peter 2. 5), but the doc- 
trinal and practical teaching which the teachers who suc- 
ceeded Paul, superadded to his first teaching; not that 
they taught what was false, but their teaching was subtle 
and speculative reasoning, rather than solid and simple 
truth, U1. (Isaiah 28.16; Acts 4.12; Ephesians 2.20.) For 
—my warning (‘‘take heed,” &c., v. 10) is as to the super- 
structure (‘‘ buildeth thereupon’’), not as to the foundation: 
“For other foundation can no man lay, than that which 
has (already) been laid (by God) Jesus Christ,’’ the person, 
not the mere abstract doctrine about Him, though the 
latter also is included; Jesus, GoD-SAVIOUR; Christ, MES- 
SIAH or ANOINTED, can—a man can not lay any other, 
since the only one recognized by God has been already 
Jaid. 12. Now-—rather, “But.” The imageis that of a 
building on a solid foundation, and partly composed of 
durable and precious, partly of perishable materials. The 
“gold, silver, precious stones,’”’? which all can bear fire 
(Revelation 21. 18, 19), are teachings that will stand the 
fiery test of judgment; ‘“ wood, hay, stubble,” are those 
which cannotstand it; not positive heresy, for that would 
destroy the foundation, but teaching mixed up with hu- 
man philosophy and Judaism, curious rather than useful, 
Besides the teachings, the superstructure represents also 
the persons cemented to the Church by them, the reality 
of whose conversion, through the teachers’ instrumen- 
tality, will be tested at the last day. Where there is the 
least grain of real gold of faith, it shall never be lost (1 
Peter 1.7; cf, ch. 4.12), On the other hand, the lightest 
straw feeds the fire. [BENGEL.] (Matthew 5.19.) 13. 
Every man’s work—Each teacher’s superstructure on 
the foundation, the day—of the Lord (ch. 1. 8; Hebrews 
10. 25; 1 Thessalonians 5, 4). The article is emphatic, 
‘The day,’ t.e., the great day of days, the long expected 
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day. declare it—old English for “make it clear” (ch, 
4,4), it shall be revealed by fire—it, 7. ¢., “every man’s 
work.” Rather, ‘ He,” the Lord, whose day it is (2 Thes- 
salonians 1.7, 8). WZranslate lit., “‘Is being revealed (the 
present in the Greek implies the certainty and nearness 
of the event, Revelation 22. 10, 20) in fire” (Malachi 3. 2,3; 
4.1). The fire (probably figurative here, as the gold, hay 

&c.)is not purgatory (as Rome teaches, i.e., purificatory 
and punitive), but probatory, not restricted to those dying 
in “venial sin :’”’ the supposed intermediate class between 
those entering heaven at once,and those dying in mortal 
sin who go to hell, but universal, testing the godly and 
ungodly alike (2 Corinthians 5.10; cf. Mark 9. 49). This 


’ fire is not till the last day, the supposed fire of purgatory 


begins at death. The fire of St. Paul is to try the works, 
the fire of purgatory the persons, of men. St. Paul’s fire 
causes “loss” to the sufferers; Rome’s purgatory, great 
gain, viz., heaven at last to those purged by it, if only it 
were true. Thus this passage, quoted by Rome for, is alto- 
gether against, purgatory. “It was not this doctrine that 
gave rise to prayers for the dead; but the practice of 
praying for the dead [which crept in from the affection- 
ate but mistaken solicitude of survivors] gave rise to the 
doctrine.” [WHATELY.] 14. abide—abide the testing 
fire (Matthew 3.11, 12). which he hath built therenpon 
—which he built on the foundation. reward—wages, as a 
builder, i. e., teacher. His converts built on Christ the 
foundation, through his faithful teaching, shall be his 
“crown of rejoicing” (2 Corinthians 1. 14; Philippians 2, 
16; 1 Thessalonians 2.19). 15. If ... be burnt—If any 
teacher's work consist of such materials as the fire will 
destroy. [ALFORD.] suffer loss—i. e., forfeit the special 
“reward; not that he shall lose salvation (which isalto- 
gether a free gift, not a ‘‘reward” or wages), for he remaing 
still on the foundation (v, 12; 2 John 6). sawed; yet so as 
by fire—rather, “‘so as through fire” (Zechariah 3.2; Amos 
4.11; Jude 23), “Saved, yet not without fire’? (Romans 2. 
27). [BENGEL.] As a builder whose building, not the 
foundation, is consumed by fire, escapes, but with the 
loss of his work [ALFORD], as the shipwrecked merchant, 
though he has lost his merchandise, is saved, though 
having to pass through the waves. [BENGEL.] Malachi 3. 
1, 2; and 4. 1, give the key to explain the imagery. The 
“Lord suddenly coming to His temple” in flaming “ fire,” 
all the parts of the building which will not stand that 
fire will be consumed; the builders will escape with per- 
sonal salvation, but with the loss of their work, through 
the midst of the conflagration. [ALFoRD.] Again, a dis- 
tinction is recognized between minor and fundamental 
doctrines (if we regard the superstructure as representing 
the doctrines superadded to the elementary essentials); a 
man may err as to the former, and yet be saved, but not 
so as to the latter (cf. Philippians 3, 15). 16. Know ye 
not—It is no new thing I tell you, in calling you “‘ God's 
building ;’”’ ye know and ought to remember, ye are the 
noblest kind of building, ‘“‘the temple of God.” ye—all 
Christians form together one vast temple. The expres- 
sion is not, ‘‘ye are temples,” but ‘tye are the temple” col- 
lectively, and “lively stones’ (1 Peter 2.5) individually. 
God... Spirit—God’s indwelling, and that of the Holy 
Spirit, are one; therefore the Holy Spirit is God. No lit- 
eral “ temple” is recognized by the New Testament in the 
Christian Church. The only one is the spiritual temple, 
the whole body of believing worshippers which the Holy 
Spirit dwells in (ch. 6.19; John 4, 23, 24). The synagogue, 
not the temple, was the model of the Christian house of 
worship. The temple was the house of sacrifice, rather 
than of prayer. Prayers in the temple were silent and 
individual (Luke 1. 10; 18. 10-13), not joint and public, nor 
with reading of Scripture, as in the synagogue. The tem- 
ple,as the name means (from a Greck root “to dwell”), 
was the earthly dwelling-place of God, where alone He put 
His name. The synagogue(as the name means ab assem= 
bly) was the place for assembling men. God now too has 
His earthly temple, not one of wood and stone, but the 
congregation of believers, the “living stones” on the 
“spiritual house.” Believers are'all spiritual priests in 
it. Jesus Christ, our High Priest, has the only literal 
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priesthood (Malachi 1.11; Matthew 18, 20;.1 Peter 2. 5), 
[VITRINGA.] 17. Ifany... defile... destroy—rather, 
as the Greek verb is the same in both cases, “ destroy... 
destroy.” God repays in kind by a righteous retaliation. 
The destroyer shall himself be destroyed. As temporal 
death was the penalty of marring the material temple 
(Leviticus 16,2; Daniel 5. 2,3, 30), so eternal death is the 
penalty of marring the spiritual temple—the Church. The 
destroyers here (v. 16, 17), are distinct from the wnwise or 
unskilful builders (v, 12,15); the latter held fast the ‘‘ foun- 
dation ”’ (v.11), and, therefore, though they lose their work 
of superstructure and the special reward, yet they are 
themselves saved; the destroyers, on the contrary, assail- 
ed with false teaching the foundation, and so subvert the 
temple itself, and shall therefore be destroyed. (See Note, 
v. 10.) [Estrus and NEANDER.] I think St. Paul passes here 
from the teachers to all the members of the Church, who, 
by profession, are “priests unto God” (Exodus 19, 6; 1 
Peter 2.9; Revelation 1.6). As the Aaronie priests were 
doomed to die if they violated the old temple (Exodus 28, 
43), so any Christian who violates the sanctity of the 
spiritual temple, shall perish eternally (Hebrews 12. 14; 10. 
26,31). holy—inviolable (Habakkuk 2.20), which temple 
ye are—rather, “ the which (i. e., holy) are ye’’ [ALFORD], 
and, therefore, want of holiness on the part of any of you 
(or, as Estrus, “to tamper with the foundation in teaching 
you’’) is a violation of the temple, which cannot be let to 
pass with impunity. GRrorTius supports English Version. 
18. seemeth—i. e., is, andis regarded by himself and others. 
wise in this world — wise in mere worldly wisdom (ch, 1. 
20). let him become a fool—by receiving the Gospel in 
its unworldly simplicity, and so becoming a fool in the 
world’s sight. [ALFORD.] Let him no longer think himself 
wise, but. seek the true wisdom from God, bringing his un- 
derstanding into captivity to the obedience of faith, [Es- 
TIUS.] 19. with God—in the judgment of God, it is written 
—in Job 5,13. The formula of quoting ScrrIPprureE used 
here, establishes the canonicity of Job. He taketh... 
wise in... own craftiness—proving the “ foolishness ”’ 
of the world’s wisdom, since it is made by God the very 
snare to catch those who think themselves so wise. Lit., 
He who taketh, &c., the whole of the sentence not being 
quoted, but only the part which suited St. Paul’s purpose. 
20. Quotation from Psalm 94, 11. There it is ef men; here 
it is ‘‘of the wise.” St. Paul by inspiration states the class 
of men whose “thoughts” (or rather, “‘reasonings,’”’ as 
suits the Greek and the sense of the context) the Spirit de- 
signated in the Psalm, “ vanity,” viz., the “ proud” (v. 2) 
and worldly-wise, whom God in v. 8 calls “ fools,” though 
they “boast themselves” of their wisdom in pushing their 
interests (v. 4). 21. let no man glory in men—resuming 
the subject from v. 4; ef. ch. 1.12 and 31, where the true 
object of glorying is stated : ‘he that glorieth let him glory 
in THE LoRD.” Also ch. 4,6, ““Thatnoone of you be puffed 
up for one against another.” . For all things—not only 
allmen. For you to glory thus in men, is lowering your- 
selves from your high position as heirs of all things. All 
men (including your teachers) belong to Christ, and there- 
fore to you, by your union with Him; He makes them and 
all things work together for your good (Romans 8, 28), Ye 
are not for the sake of them, but they for the sake of you 
(2 Corinthians 4. 5, 15). They belong to you, not you to 
them. 22. Enumeration of some of the “all things.” The 
teachers, in whom they gloried, he puts first (ch. 1. 12). He 
omits after ‘‘ Cephas”’ ov Christ (to whom exclusively some 
at Corinth (ch. 1. 12) professed to belong); but, instead, 
substitutes ‘ye are Christ’s”’ (v. 23), world... life... 
death .. . things present. .. things to come—notonly 
shall they not “separate you from the love of God in 
Christ’? (Romans 8, 38, 39), but they “all are yours,” i. e., 
are for you (Romans 8. 28), and belong to you, as they be- 
long to Christ your Head (Hebrews 1. 2), things present 
—“things actually present.”* [ALFORD.] 23. ye are Christ’s 
—not Paul's, or Apollos’, or Cephas’ (ch, 11, 3; Matthew 23. 
$10). ‘‘ Neither be ye called masters; for one js your Mas- 
ter, even Christ” (Romans 14. 8). Not merely a particular 
gection of you, but ye all are Christ’s (ch. 1.12), Christ is 
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God’s—(ch. 11. 3). God is the ultimate end of all, even of 
Christ, His co-equal Son (ch, 15, 28; Philippians 2, 6-11), 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-21.. TRUE VIEW OF MINISTERS: THE JUDGMENT 
IS NOT TO BE FORESTALLED; MEANWHILE THE APOSTLES’ 
LOW STATE CONTRASTS WITH THE CORINTHIANS’ PARTY 
PRIDE, NOT THAT ST. PAUL WOULD SHAME THEM, BUT AS 
A FATHER WARN THEM; FOR WHICH END HE SENT TIM- 
OTHY, AND WILL SOON COME HIMSELF. 1. account... us 
—Paul and Apollos. ministers of Christ—not heads of 
the Church in whom ye are severally to glory (ch. 1.12); 
the headship belongs to Christ alone; we are but His ser- 
vants ministering to you (ch. 1.18; 3.5,22). stewards— 
(Luke 12. 42; 1 Peter 4.10). Not the depositories of grace, 
but dispensers of it (“‘rightly dividing” or dispensing it), 
so faras God gives usit, to others. The Chazan, or over- 
seer, in the synagogue answered to the bishop or ““angel’’ 
of the Church, who called seven of the synagogue to read 
the law every sabbath, and oversaw them, The Parnasin 
of the synagogue, like the ancient “deacon” of the Church, 
took care of the poor (Acts 6.), and subsequently preached 
in subordination to the presbyters or bishops, as Stephen 
and Philip did. The Chureh is not the appendage to the 
priesthood; but the minister is the steward of God to the 
Church. Man shrinks from too close contact with God, 
hence he willingly puts a priesthood between, and would 
serve God by deputy. The Pagan (like the modern Rom- 
ish) priest was rather to conceal than tg explain “the 
mysteries of God.” Ihe minister’s office is to ‘“ preach” 
(lit., proclaim as a herald, Matthew 10, 27) the deep truths of 
God (‘*mysteries,” heavenly truths, only known by rev- 
elation), so far as they have been revealed, and so far as 
his hearers are disposed toreceive them, JOSEPHUS says, 
the Jewish religion made known to all the people the 
mysteries of their religion, whilst the Pagans concealed 
from all but the “initiated” few, the mysteries of theirs, 
2. Moreover—The oldest MSS. read, ‘ Moreover HERE” 
(i.e.,0n earth). The contrast thus is between man’s usage 
as to stewards (v. 2), and God’s way (v. 3). Though here 
below, in the case of stewards, inquiry is made, that one man 
be found (%. e., proved to be) faithful; yet God’s steward 
awaits no such judgment of man, in man’s day, but the 
Lord’s judgment in His great day. Another argument 
against the Corinthians for their partial preferences of 
eertain teachers for their gifts: whereas what God re- 
quires in His stewards is faithfulness (1 Samuel 3.20; He- 
brews 3.5; Margin); as indeed is required in earthly stew- 
ards, but with this difference (v.3), that God’s stewards 
await not man’s judgment to test them, but the testing 
which shall be in the day of the Lord, 3.itisa very small 
thing—it., “it amounts to a very small matter ;” not that 
I despise your judgment, but as compared with God’s, it 
almost comes to nothing. judged... of man’s judg= 
ment—lit., “man’s day,’ contrasted with the day (ch. 3. 
13) of the Lord (vw! 5; 1 Thessalonians 5,4), ‘‘The day of 
inan”’ is here put before us as a person. [WAHL.] All days 
previous to the day of the Lord are man's days. EMESTI 
translates the thrice recurring Greek for judged, . . judge 
...judgeth (v. 4), thus: To me for my part (though cap- 
able of being found faithful) itis a very small matter that 
I should be approved of by man’s judgment; yea, I do not 
even assume the right of judgment and approving myself— 
but He that has the right, and is able to judge on my case 
(the Dijudicator), is the Lord. 4. by myself—translate, 
“Tam conscious to myself of no (ministerial) unfaithful- 
ness.” BENGEL explains the Greek compound, “ to decide 
in judgments on one in relation to others,’’ not simply to 
judge. am I not hereby justified—Therefore conscience 
is not an infallible guide. St. Paul did not consider his so, 
This verse is directly against the judicial power claimed 
by the priests of Rome. 5. Disproving the judicial power 
claimed by the Romish priesthood in the confessional. 
Therefore—as the Lord is the sole Decider or Dijudicator, 
judge—not the same Greek word as in v. 3, 4, where the 
meaning is to approve of, or decide on, the merits of one’s 
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ease. Here all judiyments in general are forbidden, which 
would, on our part, presumptuously forestall God's pre- 
rogative of final judgment, Lord—Jesus Christ, whose 
ministers” we are (v. 1), and who is to be the judge (John 
5. 22, 27; Acts 10. 42; 17, 31), manifest ... hearts—our 
judgments now (as those of the Corinthians respecting 
their teachers) are necessarily defective, as we only see 
the outward uct, we cannot see the motives of “hearts.” 
“Faithfulness” (v. 2) will hereby be estimated, and the 
“Lord” will “justify,” or the reverse (v. 4), according 
to the state of the heart. then shall every man have 
praise—(Ch. 3.8; 1 Samuel 26.23; Matthew 25. 21, 23, 28.) 
Rather, “his due praise,” not exaggerated praise, such as 
the Corinthians heaped on favourite teachers; ‘THE 
praise” (so the Greek) due for acts estimated by the mo- 
tives, ‘‘Then;’ not before: therefore wait till then (James 
5.7). 6. And—“ Now,” marking transition. in a figure 
transferred to myself—i. ¢., I have represented under the 
persons of Apollos and myself what really holds good of 
all teachers, making us two a figure or type of all the others. 
I have mentioned us two, whose names haye been used as 
a party ery; but under our names I mean others to be un- 
derstood, whom I do not name, in order not to shame you. 
{Esrrvs.] not to think, &c,—the best MSS. omit “think.” 
Translate, ‘‘ That in us (as your example) ye might learn 
(this), not (to go) beyond what is written.” Revere the si- 
lence of Holy Writ, as much as its declarations: so you will 
less dogmatize on what is not expressly revealed (Deu- 
teronomy 29, 29), puffed up for one—viz., “‘for one (fa- 
yourite minister) against another.”’ The Greek indicative 
implies, “ That ye be not puffed up AS YEARE.” 7. Trans- 
late, “* Who distinguisheth thee (anove another)?” not thy- 
self, but God. glory, as if thou hadst not received it— 
as if it was to thyself, not to God, thou owest the receiy- 
ingofit. 8. Irony. Translate, ‘Already ye are filled full 
(with spiritual food), already ye are rich, ye have seated 
yourselves upon your throne as kings, without us.’’ The 
emphasis is on “already” and “without us;’”’ ye act as if 
ye needed no more to “ hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness,” and as if already ye had reached the “ kingdom” 
for which Christians have to strive and suffer. Ye are so 
puffed up with your favourite teachers, and your own 
fancied spiritual attainments in knowledge through 
them, that ye feel like those ‘filled full” at a feast, or asa 
rich’? man priding himself in his riches: so ye feel ye 
ean now do “without us,” your first spiritual fathers 
(v.15). They forgot that before the “kingdom” and the 
“ fulness of joy,’’ at the marriage feast of the Lamb, must 
come the cross, and suffering, to every true believer 
(2 Timothy 2, 5, 11, 12). They were like the self-complacent 
Laodiceans (Revelation 3. 17; cf. Hosea 12.8) Temporal 
fulness and riches doubtless tended in some eases at 
Corinth, to generate this spiritual self-sufficiency; the 
contrast to the apostle’s literal ‘hunger and thirst’”’ (v. 11) 
proves this, I would... ye did reign —translate, ‘I 
would indeed,” &e., I would truly it were so,and that your 
kingdom had really begun. that we also might reign 
with you—(2 Corinthians 12,14.) ‘*I seek not yours, but 
you.” Your spiritual prosperity would redound to that 
of us, your fathers in Christ (ch. 9, 23). When you reach 
the kingdom, you shall be our “‘ crown of rejoicing, in the 
presence of our Lord Jesus” (1 Thessalonians 2.19), 9, For 
—assigning the reason for desiring that the “reign” of 
himself and his fellow-apostles with the Corinthians were 
come, viz., the present afflictions of the former. I think 
—the Corinthians (ch. 3, 18) “seemed” to (Uit., as here, 
“ thought’) themselves “ wise in this world.” St. Paul, in 
contrast, ‘thinks’ that God has sent forth him and his 
fellow-ministers “last,” i.¢., the lowest in this world. 
The apostles fared worse than eyen the prophets, who, 
though sometimes afflicted, were often honoured (2 Kings 
1,10; 5.9; 8. 9,12), set forth—as aspectacle or gazing-stock,. 
us the aposties—St. Paul includes Apollos with the 
apostles, in the broader sense of the word, so Romans 16, 
7; 2 Corinthians 8, 23 (Greek for ‘‘ messengers,” apostles), 
as it were appointed to death—as criminals condemned 
to die, made a spectacle—lit., a theatrical spectacle. So the 
Greek in Hebrews 10, 33 * made a gazing-stock by reproaches 
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and afflictions.” Criminals “condemned to die,” in St. 
Paul’s time, were exhibited as a gazing-stock toamuse the | 
populace in the amphitheatre, They were “set forth 
last”’ in the show, to fight with wild beasts. This explains 
theimagery of St. Paul here. (Cf. TERTULLIAN, de Pudicitia, 
ch, 14.) the world—to the whole world, including “ both 
angels and men;” ‘‘the whole family in heaven and 
earth” (Ephesians 3.15). As Jesus was ‘‘seen of angels” 
(1 Timothy 3. 16), so His followers are a spectacle to the 
holy angels who take a deep interest in all the progres- 
sive steps of redemption (Ephesians 3,10; 1 Peter 1. 12), 
St. Paul tacitly implies that though “last’’ and lowest in 
the world's judgment, Christ's servants are deemed by 
angels a spectacle worthy of their most intense regard. 
[Curysostom.] Howeyer, since “the world” is a compre- 
hensive expression, and is applied in this Epistle to the 
evil especially (ch, 1, 27, 28), and since the spectators (in 
the image drawn from the amphitheatre) gaze at theshow 
with savage delight, rather than sympathy for the suffer- 
ers, I think bad angels are included, besides good angels. 
Estivus makes the bad alone to be meant, But the gener- 
ality of the term “angels,” and its frequent use in a good 
sense, as well as Ephesians 3. 10; 1 Peter 1, 12, incline me 
to inelude good as well as bad angels, though, for the 
reasons stated above, the bad may be principally meant, 
10. Irony. How much your lot (supposing it real) is to be 
envied, and ours to be pitied. fools—(Ch. 1, 21; 8.18; ef, Acts 
17.18; 26,24.) for Christ’s sake... in Christ—our con- 
nection with Christ only entails on us the lowest igno- 
miny, ‘ON ACCOUNT OF,” or, ‘‘ FOR THE SAKE OF” Him, as 
“fools ;’”’ yours gives you full fellowship rw Him as “ wise” 
(i. e., supposing you really are all you seem, ch. 3.18). we 
... Weak...ye... strong—(Ch. 2. 3; 2 Corinthians 18, 
9.) we... despised—(2 Corinthians 10. 10) because of our 
“weakness,” and our not using worldly philosophy and 
rhetoric, on account of which ye Corinthians and your 
teachers are (seemingly) so “ honourable.” Contrast with 
“despised” the ‘ye (Galatians) despised not my tempta- 
tion...in my flesh.” 11. (2-Corinthians 11, 23-27.) 
naked—. e., insufficiently clad (Romans 8, 35), buffeted 
—as a slave (1 Peter 2. 20), the reverse of the state of the 
Corinthians, “reigning as kings” (Acts 23.2). So Paul’s 
master before him was ‘‘ buffeted” as a slave, when about 
to die a slave's death (Matthew 26. 67). 12. working 
with our own hands—viz., ‘even unto this present 
hour” (v.11), This is not stated in the narrative of St. 
Paul's proceedings at Hphesus, from which city be wrote 
this Epistle (though it is expressly stated of him at 
Corinth, cf. Acts 18.3, &e., and 19). But in his address to 
the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts 20, 34), he says, “ Ye 
yourselves know that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities,’ &c. The undesignedness of the coinci- 
dence thus indirectly brought out is incompatible with 
forgery. 13. defamed, we entreat—viz., God for our de- 
famers, as Christ enjoined (Matthew 5. 10, 44). [G@roTrvs.] 
We reply gently, [Estrus.] #ilth—‘‘The refuse” [Cony- 
BEARE and Howson], the sweepings or rubbish thrown out 
aftera cleaning, of all things—not of the “ world” only. 
14, warn—rather, “admonish” as a father uses “admo- 
nition” to ‘‘beloved sons,’’ not provoking them to wrath 
(Ephesians 6, 4). The Corinthians might well be 
“ashamed” at the disparity of state between the father, 
St. Paul, and his spiritual children themselves. 15, ten 
thousand—implying that the Corinthians had more of 
them than was desirable, instructors—iutors who had 
the care of rearing, but had not the rights, or peculiar 
affection, of the father, who alone had begotten them 
spiritually. in Christ—St. Paul admits that these “in- 
structors” were not mere legalisis, but evangelical teach- 
ers. He uses, however, a stronger phrase of himself in 
begetting them spiritually, ‘‘In Christ Jesus,” implying 
both the Saviour’s office and person. As Paul was the 
means of spiritually regenerating them, and yet “baptized 
none of them save Crispus, Gaius, and the household of 
Stephanas,” regeneration cannot be inseparably in and 
by baptism (ch, 1, 14-17), 16. be ye followers of me—lit,, 
imitators, viz., in my ways, which be in Christ (v.17; ch. 11. 
1), not in my crosses (v, 8-13; Acts 26.29; Galatians 4, 12) 


We ought to Follow the Apostles. 


17. For this cause—that ye may the better “‘ be followers 
of me”’ (v. 16), through his admonitions, semt... Timo- 
theus—(Ch. 16. 10; Acts 19, 21, 22.) ‘“‘Paul purposed... 
when he had passed through Macedonia and Achaia, to go 
to Jerusalem. So he sent into Macedonia Timotheus and 
Erastus.” Here it is not expressly said, he sent Timothy 
into Achaia (of which Corinth was capital), but it is im- 
plied, for he sent him with Erastus before him. As he 
therefore purposed to go into Achaia himself, there is 
every probability they were to go thither also. They are 
said only to have been sent into Macedonia, because it 
was the country to which they went immediately from 
Ephesus, The undesignedness of the coincidence estab- 
lishes the genuineness of both the Epistleand the history, 
In both, Timothy's journey is closely connected with St. 
Paul’s own (cf. v. 19). Erastus is not specified in the 
Epistle, probably because it was Timothy who was 
charged with St. Paul’s orders, and possibly Erastus was 
a Corinthian, who, in accompanying Timothy, was only 
returning home, The seeming discrepancy at least shows 
that the passages were not taken from one’ another. 
[PALEY’S Hore Pauline.) sem—i, e., converted by me (ef. 
v. 14,15; Acts 14. 6,7; with 16.1,2; 1 Timothy 1. 2,18; 2 
Timothy 1.2). Zranslate, ‘My son, beloved and faithful 
in the Lord.” bring you imto remembrance—Timothy, 
from his spiritual connection with St. Paul, as converted 
by him, was best suited to remind them of the apostle’s 
walk and teaching (2 Timothy 3. 10), which they in some 
respects, though not altogether (ch. 11. 2), had forgotten. 
aslteach ... im every church—an argument implying 
that what the Spirit directed St. Paul to teach “ every- 
where” else, must be necessary at Corinth also (ch, 7, 17), 
18. Some... as though I would. not come—he guards 
against some misconstruing (as by the Spirit he foresees 
they will, when his letter shall have arrived) his sending 
Timothy, ‘‘as though” he ‘“‘ would not come” (or, ‘t were 
not ¢yming’’) himself, A puffed-wp spirit was the beset- 
ting sin of the Corinthians (cf. ch, 1. 11; 5. 2), 19. ALFORD 
translauies, ‘‘ But come I will; an emphatical negation of 
their supposition (v. 18), shortly—after Pentecost (ch. 16. 
8). if the Lord will—a wise proviso (James 4,15), He 
does not seem to have been able to go as soon as he in- 
tended. and will knew—take cognizance of, but the 
power —TI care not for their high-sounding “speech,” 
“but” what I desire to know is “their power,” whether 
they be really powerful in the Spirit, or not. The pre- 
dominant feature of Grecian character, a love for power 
of discourse, rather than that of godliness, showed itself at 
Corinth, 20. kingdom of Ged is not in word—translate, 
as in v, 19, to which the reference is ‘‘speech.’? Not empty 
“speeches,’’ but the manifest “ power” of the Spirit attests 
the presence of ‘the kingdom of God’ (the reign of the 
Gospel spiritually), in a Church or in an individual (ef, 
ch. 2,1, 4; 1 Thessalonians 1.5) 21. with a red, or in 
love—the Greek preposition is used in both clauses; must, 
I come IN displeasure to exercise the rod, or IN love, and 
the Spirit of meekness (Isaiah 11. 4; 2 Corinthians 18. 3)? 


CHAPTER VY, 


Ver. 1-13. THE INCESTUOUS PERSON AT CORINTH: THE 
CORINTHIANS REPROVED FOR CONNIVANCE, AND WARNED 
TO PURGE OUT THE BAD LEAVEN. QUALIFICATION OF 
HIS FORMER COMMAND AS TO ASSOCIATION WITH SINNERS 
OF THE WORLD. 1. commonly —rather, “actually.” 
[ALFORD.] Absolutely. [BENGEL.] “It is reported,” im- 
plies, that the Corinthians, though they ‘ wrote” (ch, 7. 1) 
to St. Paul on other points, gave him no information on 
those things which bore against themselves, These latter 
matters reached the apostle indirectly (ch. 1.11), somuch 
as named—The oldest MSS. and authorities omit 
“named:” “Fornication of such a gross kind as (exists) 
not even among the heathen, so that one (of you) hath 
(in concubinage) his father’s wife,” ¢. e., his stepmother, 
whilst his father is still alive (2 Corinthians 7, 12; ef, Le- 
viticus 16, 8). She was perhaps a heathen, for which rea- 
son he does not direct his rebuke against her (ef. v, 12, 13), 
ALFORD thinks “have” means have in marriage: but the 
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connection is called “ fornication,” and neither Christian 
nor Gentile Jaw would have sanctioned such a marriage, 
however Corinth’s notorious profiigacy might wink at 
the concubinage. 2. puffed up—with your own wisdom 
and knowledge, and the eloquence of your favourite 
teachers: ata time when ye ought to be ‘‘mourning” at 
the scandal caused to religion by the incest, Paul mourned 
because they did not mourn (2 Corinthians 2, 4. We 
ought to mow over the transgressions of others, and 
repent ot our own (2 Corinthians 12, 21). [BENGYL.] that— 
ye have not felt such mourning as would lead to the re- 
sult that, &c, taken away from among you—by excom- 
munication, The incestuous person was hereby brought 
to bitter repentance, in the interval between the sending 
of the first and second Epistles (2 Corinthians 2, 5-10), 
Excommunication in the Christian Church corresponded 
to that in the Jewish synagogue, in there being a lighter 
and heavier form: the latter an utter separation from 
church-fellowship and the Lord’s house, the former ex- 
clusion from the Lord’s Supper only, but not from Church, 
3. as absemnt—The best MSS. read, * being absent.” pres= 
emt im spirit—(2 Kings 5. 26; Colossians 2.5.) so dome— 
rather, ‘‘ perpetrated,’’ as the Greek word here is stronger 
than that for “done” inv. 2, ‘!So,” i.e, so scandalously 
whilst called a brother, 4 Ima the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ—By His authority and as representing His 
person and will (2 Corinthians 2.10), Join this with “to 
deliver such a one unto Satan” (v, 5). The clause, “ When 
ye have been gathered together and my Spirit (wherein 
Iam ‘present,’ though “absent in body,” v. 3), with the 
power of our Lord Jesus,” stands in a parenthesis be- 
tween, Paul speaking of himself uses the word ‘spirit,’ 
of Christ, “power.” Christ’s power was promised to be 
present with His Church ‘gathered together in His name” 
(Matthew 18, 18-20): and here St, Paul by inspiration gives 
a Special promise of his apostolie spirit, which in such 
cases was guided by the Holy Spirit, ratifying their de- 
cree passed according to his judgment (‘I have judged,” v, 
3), as though he were present in person (John 20, 21-23; 2 
Corinthians 138, 8-10), This power of infallible judgment 
was limited to the apostles; for they alone had the power 
of working miracles as their credentials to attest their in- 
fallibility. Their successors, to establish their claim to 
the latter, must produce the former (2 Corinthians 12. 12), 
Even the apostles in ordinary cases, and where not speci- 
ally and consciously inspired, were fallible (Acts 8, 13, 23; 
Galatians 2, 11-14),. 5. Besides excommunication (which 
the Corinthians themselves had the power of), St Paul 
delegates here to the Corinthian Church his own special 
power as an apostle, of inflicting corporeal disease or death 
in punishment for sin (‘to deliver to Satan such an one,” 
i. €., So heinous a sinner), For instances of this power, see 
Acts 5,1-I1; 13.11; 1 Timothy 1.20. As Satan receives 
power at times to try the godly, as Job (Job 2, 4-7) and 
Paul (2 Corinthians 12.7; cf. also as to Peter, Luke 22, 81), 
inuch more the ungodly. Satan, the “accuser of the 
brethren” (Revelation 12, 10) and the “adversary” (1 Peter 
5. 8), demands the sinner for punishment on account of sin 
(Zechariah 3,1), When God lets Satan have his way, He 
is said to “deliver the sinner unto Satan” (cf. Psalm 109, 6). 
Here it is not finally; but for the affliction of the body 
with disease, and even death (ch, 11. 30, 82), so as to tlestroy 
Jleshly lust, He does not say, “for the destruction of the 
body,” for it shall share in redemption (Romans 8. 23); but 
of the corrupt ‘flesh’ which “cannot inherit the king- 
dom of God,’ and the lusts of which had prompted this 
offender to incest (Romans 7. 5; 8. 9, 10). The “‘ destruction 
of the flesh”? answers to “‘mortify the deeds of the body” 
(Romans &, 13), only that the latter is done by one’s self, 
the former is effected by chastisement from God (ef. 1 Peter 
4.6). the spirit... saved—the spiritual part of man, in 
the believer the organ of the Holy Spirit. Temporary «f- 
fiiction often leads to permanent salvation (Psalm 83. 16), 
6. Your glorying in your own attainments and those of 
your favourite teachers (ch. 3. 21; 4.19; 5.2), whilst all the 
while ye connive at: such a scandal, is quite unseemly, a 
little leaven leaveneth ... whole lump—(Galatians 5, 
9), viz., With present complicity in the guilt, and the dan- 
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ger of future contagion (ch. 15.33; 2 Timothy 2.17). 7. old 
leaven—The remnant of the “old” (Ephesians 4, 22-24) 
heathenish and natural corruption. The image is taken 
from the extreme care of the Jews in searching every 
eorner of their houses, and “ purging out” every particle 
of leaven from the time of killing the lamb before the 
Passover (Deuteronomy 16.8, 4). So Christians are contin- 
ually to search and purify their hearts (Psalm 139, 23, 24). 
as ye are unleavened — normally, and as far as your 
Christian calling is concerned: free from the leaven of 
sin and death (ch. 6,11). St. Paul often grounds exhorta- 
tions on the assumption of Christian professors’ normal 
state as realized (Romans 6.3, 4). [AL¥FoRD.] Regarding 
the Corinthian Church as the Passover ‘“‘unleavened 
lump” or mass, he entreats them to correspond in fact 
with this their normal state. ‘For Christ our Passover 
(Exodus 12. 5-11, 21-23; John 1, 29) has been (English Version, 
“*is’’) sacrificed for us; i. e., as the Jews began the days 
of unleavened bread with the slaying of the Passover 
lamb, so, Christ our Passover having been already slain, let 
there be no leaven of evil in you who are the “unleavened 
lump.’’ Doubtless he alludes to the Passover which had 
been two or three weeks before kept by the Jewish Chris- 
tians (ch, 16. 8): the Gentile Christians probably also re- 
fraining from leavened bread at the love-feasts. Thus 
the Jewish Passover naturally gave place to our Christian 
Easter. The time, however, of keeping feast (metaphor- 
ical ; i. e., leading the Christian life of joy in Christ’s finished 
work, ef. Proverbs 15, 15) among us Christians, correspond- 
ing to the Jewish Passover, is not limited,.as the latter, to 
one season, but is ALL our time; for the transcendent 
benefits of the once-for-all completed sacrifice of our Pass- 
over Lamb extends to all the time of our lives and of this 
Christian dispensation; in no part of our time is the 
leaven of evil to be admitted. ‘‘Foreven:’’ an additional 
reason, besides that in v.6, and a more cogent one for 
purging out every leaven of evil, viz., that Christ has been 
already sacrificed, whereas the old leaven is yet unre- 
moved, which ought to haye been long ago purged out, 
8. not... old leaven—of our unconverted state as Jews 
or heathen, malice—the opposite of “sincerity,” which 
allows no leaven of evil to be mixed up with good (Mat- 
thew 16, 6), wickedness—the opposite of “truth,’’ which 
allows not evil to be mistaken for good, The Greek for 
“malice” means the evil habit of mind; ‘“ wickedness,” 
the outcoming of the same in word and deed. The Greek 
for “sincerity” expresses Jit., a thing which, when ex- 
amined by the sun’s light, is found pure and unadulterated, 
9. I wrote, .. in an epistle—rather, “in THE Epistle:” 
a@ former one not now extant. That St. Paul does not re- 
fer to the present letter is proved by the fact that no direc- 
tion “not to company with fornicators” occurs in the 
previous part of it; also the words, ‘‘in an (or the) epis- 
tle,” could not have been added if he meant, “I have just 
written” (2 Corinthians 10.10), ‘His letters’’ (plural; not 
applying to merely one) confirm this. 2 Corinthians 7.8 
also refers to our first Epistle, just as here a former letter 
is referred to by the same phrase, St. Paul probably 
wrote a former brief reply to inquiries of the Corinthians: 
our first Epistle, as it enters more fully into the same 
subject, has superseded the former, which the Holy Spirit 
did not design for the guidance of the Church in general, 
and which therefore has not been preserved. See my In- 
troduction. 10. Limitation of the prohibition alluded to 
in v. 9, As in dissolute Corinth to ‘company with no 
fornicators,”’ &c., would be almost to company with none 
in the (unbelieving) world; ye need not utterly (“alto- 
gether’) forego intercourse with fornicators, &e., of the 
unbelieving world (ef, ch. 10, 27;-John 17.15; 1 John 5. 18, 
19), As “fornicators” sin against themselves; so ‘ extor- 
tioners” against their neighbours, and “idolaters” against 
God. The attempt to get “out of the world,” in violation 
of God’s will that believers should remain in it but keep 
themselyes from its evil, led to monasticism and its 
consequentevils. 11. But now I have written—‘ Now” 
does not express time, but “the case being 8o,’’ viz., that to 
avoid fornicators, &c., of the world, you would have to 
leave the world altogether, which would be absurd, So 
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“now” is used, Hebrews 11.16. Thus we ayoid making 
the apostle now retract a command which he had before 
given, I have wvritten—i. e,, my meaning in the letter I 
wrote, was, &c, a brother—-contrasted with a “ fornica- 
tor, &e., of the world” (v. 10), There is less danger in asso- 
ciating with open worldlings than with carnal professors, 
Here, as in Ephesians 5. 3, 5, ‘‘covetousness” is joined 
with “fornication:’ the common fount of both being 
“the fierce and ever fiercer longing of the creature, which 
has turned from God, to fill itself with the inferior objects 
of sense.”’” [TRENCH, Syn. New Testament.) Hence “idol- 
atry’’ is associated with them: and the covetous man is 
termed an ‘‘idolater’”’ (Numbers 25, 1,2). The Corinthians 
did not fall into open idolatry, but ate things offered to 
idols, so making a compromise with the heathen; just as 
they connived at fornication. Thtis this verse prepares 
for the precepts, ch, 8. 4, &e. Cf. the similar case of forni- 
cation, combined with a similar idolatrous compromise, 
after the pattern of Israel with the Midianites (Revela- 
tion 2.14), mo not to eat—not to sit at the same table 
with such; whether at the love-feasts (Agapee) or in pri- 
vate intercourse, much more at the Lord’s table: at the 
last, too often now the guests “are not as children in one 
family, but like a heterogeneous crowd of strangers in an 
inn” (BENGEL] (cf. Galatians 2. 12; 2 John 10. 11), 12. 
what have I to do—You might have easily understood 
that my concern is not with unbelievers outside the 
Church, but that I referred to those within it. also—Im- 
plying, Those within give me enough to do without those 
outside, do not ye, &c.—Ye judge your fellow-citizens, 
not strangers: much more should I. [BENGEL.] Rather, 
Is it not your duty to judge them that are within? God 
shall judge them that are without: do you look at home, 
{Grorrus.] God is the Judge of the salvation of the 
heathen, not we (Romans 2, 12-16), St. Paul here gives an 
anticipatory censure of their going to law with saints be- 
fore heathen tribunals, instead of judging such causes 
among themselves within, 13. put away from among 
yourselves that wicked—Sentence of excommunication 
in language taken from Deuteronomy 24.7. 


CHAPTER..VI, ; 


Ver. 1-ll. LITIGATION OF CHRISTIANS IN HEATHEN 
COURTS CENSURED: ITS VERY EXISTENCE BETRAYS A 
WRONG SPIRIT: BETTER TO BEAR WRONG NOw, AND 
HEREAFTER THE DOERS OF WRONG SHALL BE SHUT OUT 
OF HEAVEN. 1. Dare—This word implies treason against 
Christian brotherhood, [BENGEL.] before the unjust— 
The Gentile judges are here so termed by an epithet ap- 
propriate to the subject in question, viz., one concerning 
justice. Though all Gentiles were not altogether unjust, 
yet in the highest view of justice which has regard to God 
as the Supreme Judge, they are so: Christians, on the 
other hand, as regarding God as the only Fountain of 
justice, should not expect justice from them. before... 
saints—The Jews abroad were permitted to refer their 
disputes to Jewish arbitrators (JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 14, 
10,17). So the Christians were allowed to have Christian 
arbitrators, 2. Do ye not know—as a truth universally 
recognized by Christians. Notwithstanding all your 
glorying in your “knowledge,” ye are acting contrary to 
it (ch. 1. 4, 5; 8.1). The oldest MSS. have “Or” before 
“Know ye not;” i.e, ‘* What! (expressing surprise) know 
ye not,” &c, saints... judge—i.e., rule, including judg- 
ment: as assessors of Christ. Matthew 19, 28, “judging,” 
i. e., ruling over, Cf. Psalm 49. 14; Daniel 7. 22, 27; Revela- 
tion 2. 26; 3.21; 20.4. There isa distinction drawn by able 
expositors between the saints who judge or rule, and the 
world which is ruled by them: as there is between the 
elected (Matthew 20. 23) twelve apostles who sit on thrones 
judging, and the twelve tribes of Israel that are judged 
by them. To reign, and to be saved, are not necessarily 
Synonymous, As Jehovah employed angels to carry the 
law into effect when He descended on Sinai to establish 
His throne in Israel, so at His coming the saints shall 
administer the kingdom for, and under, Him, The 
nations of the earth, and Israel the foremost, in the 





The Unrighteous shal not Inherit. 


flesh, shall, in this view, be the sudjects of the rule of the 
Lord and His saints in glorified bodies. The mistake of 
the Chiliasts was, they took the merely carnal view, re- 
stricting the kingdom to the terrestrial part. This part 
shall have place with the accession of spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings such as Christ’s presence must produce. 
Besides this earthly glory, there shall be the heavenly 
glory of the saints reigning in transfigured bodies, and 


holding such blessed intercourse with mortal men, as. 


angels had with men of old, and as Christ; Moses, and 
Elias, in glory had with Peter, James, and John, in the 
flesh at the transfiguration (2 Timothy 2. 12; 2 Peter 1. 16- 
18), But here the ‘‘ world” seems to be the unbelieving 
world that is to be “condemned” (ch. 11. 22), rather than 
the whole world, including the subject nations which 
are to be brought under Christ’s sway; however, it may 
include both those to be condemned, with the bad angels, 
and those about to be brought into obedience to the sway 
of Christ with His saints. Cf. Matthew 25. 32, 40, “all 
nations,” “ these my brethren” on the thrones with Him. 
The event will decide the truth of this view. judged by 
you—or before you (cf. ch. 3. 22), smallest matters—The 
weightiest of earthly questions at issue are infinitely 
small compared with those to be decided on the judgment 
day. 3. judge angels—viz., bad angels. We who are now 
“a spectacle to angels” shall then “judge angels.” The 
saints shall join in approving the final sentence of the 
Judge on them (Jude 6). Believers shall, as administra- 
tors of the kingdom under Jesus, put down all rule that 
is hostile to God. Perhaps, too, good angels shall then 
receive from the Judge, with the approval of the saints, 
higher honours, 4. judgments—i. e., cases for judgment. 
least esteemed—lit., those of no esteem. Any, however low 
in the Church, rather than the heathen (ch. 1. 28). Ques- 
tions of earthly property are of secondary consequence in 
the eyes of true Christians, and are therefore delegated to 
those in a secondary position in the Church, 5. your 
shame—Thus he checks their pujfed-up spirit (ch. 5. 2; cf. 
ch. 15, 34). To shame you out of your present unworthy 
course of litigation before the heathen, I have said (v. 4), 
“Set the least esteemed in the Church to judge.’”’ Better 
even this, than your present course, Is it so?—Are you 
in such a helpless state that, &c. not a wise man— 
though ye admire ‘‘ wisdom”’ so much on other oceasions 
(ch, 1.5, 22). St. Paul alludes probably to the title “ Ca- 
chain,” or wise man, applied to each Rabbi in Jewish 
councils, no, not one—not even one, amidst so many re- 
puted among you for wisdom (ch. 3.18; 4.6). shall be able 
—when applied to. brethren—lil., brother ; i. c., judge be- 
tween brother and brother. As each case should arise, 
the arbitrator was to be chosen from the body of the 
Church, such a wise person as had the charism, or gift, of 
Chureh government. 6. But—emphatically answering 
the question in the end of v,5in the negative. TJvranslate, 
“Nay,” &c. 7. utterly a fault—liit., a shortcoming (not so 
strong as sin). Your going to law at all is a falling short 
of your high privileges, not to say your doing so before 
unbelievers, which aggravates it, rather take wrong 
—(Proverbs 20. 22; Matthew 5. 39, 40); t.e., suffer yourselves 
to be wronged. 8. ye—emphatic, Ye, whom your Lord 
commanded to return good for evil, on the contrary, ** do 
wrong (by taking away) and defraud” (by retaining what 
is entrusted to you; or “ defraud’’ marks the effect of the 
‘‘ wrong” done, viz., the Joss inflicted), Not only do ye not 
bear, but ye inflict wrongs. 9. unrighteous—iranslate, 
“Doers of wrong:’ referring to v. 8 (cf. Galatians 5, 21), 
kingdom of God—which is a kingdom of righteousness 
(Romans 14,17), fornicators—alluding to ch. 5; algo be- 
low, v. 1218. effeminate—self-polluters, who submit to 
unnatural lusts. 11. ye are washed—The Greek middle 
voice expresses, ‘‘ Ye have had yourselves washed.” This 
washing implies the admission to the benefits of Christ's 
salvation generally ; of which the parts are, (1.) Sanetifica- 
tion, or the setting apart from the world, and adoption 
into the Church: so “sanctified” is used ch. 7, 14; John 17, 
19. Cf. 1 Peter 1. 2, where it rather seerns to mean the set- 
ting apart of one as consecrated by the Spirit in the eternal 
purpose of God. (2.) Justification from condemnation 
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through the righteousness of God {n Christ by faith (Ro- 
mans 1,17), So PARm®us. The order of sanctification be- 
fore justification shows that it must be so taken, and not 
in the sense of progressive sanctification, ‘* Washed” pre-e 
cedes both, and so must refer to the Christian’s outward 
new birth of water, the sign of the inward setting apart 
to the Lord by the inspiration of the Spirit as the seed of 
new life (John 3,5; Ephesians 5, 26; Titus 38.5; Hebrews 
10, 22). St. Paul (cf. the Church of England Baptismal 
Service), in charity, and faith in the ideal of the Church, 
presumes that baptism realizes its original design, and 
that those outwardly baptized inwardly enter into vital 
communion with Christ (Galatians 3. 27), He presents 
the grand ideal which those alone realized in whom the 
inward and the outward baptism coalesced, At the same 
time he recognizes the fact that this in many cases does 
not hold good (v, 8-10), leaving it to God to decide who are 
the really ‘‘ washed,” whilst he only decides on broad 
general principles, im the name of... Jesus, and by 
the Spirit—vrather, ‘“‘in the Spirit,” i. e., by His in-dwell- 
ing. Both clauses belong to the three—‘t washed, saneti- 
fied, justified.””. our God—The “ our” reminds them that 
amidst all his reproofs God is still the common God of 
himself and them, 

12-20. REFUTATION OF THE ANTINOMIAN DEFENCE OF 
FORNICATION, AS IF IT WAS LAWFUL BECAUSE MEATS 
ARE SO. 12. All things are lawful unto me— These, 
which were St. Paul’s own words on a former occasion (to 
the Corinthians, cf. ch, 10. 23, and Galatians 5. 23), were 
made a pretext for excusing the eating of meats offered 
to idols, and so of what was generally connected with 
idolatry (Acts 15, 29), ‘‘ fornication” (perhaps in the letter 
of the Corinthians to St. Paul, ch. 7.1). St. Paul’s remark 
had referred only to things indifferent: but they wished to 
treat fornication as such, on the ground that the-exist- 
ence of bodily appetites proved the law/ulness of their 
gratification. me—St. Paul giving himself as a sample 
of Christians in general. but I—whatever others do, Z 
will not, &c. lawful. ., brought under the power— 
The Greek words are from the same root, whence there is 
a play on the words: All things are in my power, but I 
will not be brought wnder the power of any of them (the 
“all things’) He who commits “fornication,” steps 
aside from his own legitimate power or liberty, and is 
“brought under the power” of an harlot (v. 15; ef. ch. 7. 
4). The “ power” ought to be in the hands of the believer, 
notin the things which he uses [BENGEL]; else his liberty 
is forfeited, he ceases to be his own master (John 8, 34-36; 
Galatians 5. 13; 1 Peter 2. 16; 2 Peter 2. 19). Unlawful 
things ruin thousands; ‘lawful’ things (unlawfully 
used), ten thousands. 13. The argument drawn from the 
indifference of meats (ch, 8. 8; Romans 14. 14, 17; cf. Mark 
7.18; Colossians 2. 20-22) to that of fornication does not 
hold good. Meats doubtless are indifferent, since both 
they and the “‘ belly’’ for which they are created are to be 
“destroyed” in the future state. But‘ the body is not 
(created) for fornication, but for the Lord, and the Lord 
for the body” (as its Redeemer, who hath Himself as- 
sumed the body): “And God hath raised up the Lord, and 
will also raise up us’ (i,e., our bodies): therefore the 
“body” is not, like the “belly,” after having served a 
temporary use, to be destroyed: Now “he that commit- 
teth fornication, sinneth against his own body (v. 18). 
Therefore fornication is not indifferent, since it is a sin 
against one’s own body, which, like the Lord for whom 
it is created, is not to be destroyed, but to be raised to 
eternal existence. Thus St. Paul gives here the germ 
of the three subjects handled in subsequent sections: 
(1.) The relation between the sexes. (2.) The question 
of meats offered to idols. (3.) The resurrection of the 
body. shall destroy —at the Lord’s coming to change 
the natural bodies of believers into spiritual bodies 
(ch. 15, 44, 52). There is a real essence underlying the 
superficial phenomena of the present temporary organ- 
ization of the body, and this essential germ, when all 
the particles are scattered, involves the future resur- 
rection of the body incorruptible. 14. (Romans 8, 11.) 
raised up—rather, “raised,” to distinguish it from 
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“will raise up us;” the Greek of the latter being a com- 
pound, the former a simple verb. Believers shall be 
raised up out of the rest of the dead (Note, Philippians 
8. 11); the first resurrection (Revelation 20, 5). us— 
Here he speaks of the possibility of his being found 
in the grave when Christ comes; elsewhere, of his be- 
ing possibly found alive (1 Thessalonians 4. Ts on 
either event, the Lord’s coming rather than death is the 
great object of the Christian's expectation (Romans 8. 19), 
15. Resuming the thought in v, 18, “the body is for the 
Lord” (ch. 12, 27; Ephesians 4, 12, 15, 16; 5.30), shall I then 
—such being the case. take—spontaneously alienating 
them from Christ. For they cannot be at the same time 
“the members of an harlot,” and “ of Christ.’”? [BENGEL.] 
It is a fact no less certain than mysterious, that moral and 
spiritual ruin is caused by such sinus; which human wis- 
dom (when untaught by revelation) held to be actions as 
blameless as eating and drinking. [CONYBEAREand How- 
SON.) 16. Justification of his haying called fornicators 
“members of an harlot’ (v.15). joimed—by carnal inter- 
course; lit., cemented lo: cleaving to. one body—with her. 
saith he—Gop speaking by Adam (Genesis 2. 24; Matthew 
19. 5). “He which made them at the beginning said,” &e, 
(Ephesians 5. 31). 17. ome spirit—with Him, In the case 
of union with aharlot, the fornicator becomes one “ body” 
with her (not one “ spirit,” for the spirit which is normally 
the organ of the Holy Spirit in man, is in the carnal so 
overlaid with whatis sensual that itis ignored altogether). 
But the believer not only has his body sanctified by union 
with Christ’s body, but also becomes “one Spirit” with 
Him (John 15, 1-7; 17. 21; 2 Peter 1.4; ef. Ephesians 5. 23-32, 
and John 3.6), 18. Flee—The only safety in such tempta- 
tions is flight (Genesis 39.12; Job 31.1). Every sin—The 
Greek is forcible. “very sin whatsoever that aman doeth.”’ 
Every other sin; even gluttony, drunkenness, and self- 
murder are ‘‘ without,” 7. e., comparatively external to 
the body (Mark 7. 18; ef, Proverbs 6. 30-32). He certainly 
injures, but he does not alienate the body itself; the sin is 
not terminated in the body; he rather sins against the 
perishing accidents of the body (as the “ belly,” and the 
body’s present temporary organization), and against the 
soul than against the body in its permanent essence, de- 
signed “for the Lord.” ‘But’ the fornicator alienates 
that body which is the Lord’s, and makes it one with a 
harlot’s body, and so “sinneth against his own body,’’é. e., 
against the verity and nature of his body; not a mere effect 
on the body from without, but a contradiction of the truth 
of the body, wrought within itself, [ALFORD.] 19. Proof 
that “he that fornicates sinneth against his own body” 
(v. 18). your body—not “ bodies.” As in ch. 3.17, he re- 
presented the whole company of believers (souls and 
bodies), i.e., the Church, as “the temple of God” the 
Spirit; so here, the body of each individual of the Church 
is viewed as the ideal “temple of the Holy Ghost.” So 
John 17, 23, which proves that not only the Church, but 
also each member of it, is ‘the temple of the Holy Ghost.” 
Still though many the several members form one tem- 
ple, the whole collectively being that which each is in 
miniature individually. Just as the Jews had one temple 
only, so in the fullest sense all Christian churches and 
individual believers form one temple only. Thus “ your 
(plural) body” is distinguished here from “ HIs OWN (par- 
ticular or individual) body” (v. 18). In sinning against the 
latter, the fornicator sins against “ your (ideal) body,” that 
of Christ,” whose ‘“ members your bodies” are (v. 15), In 
this consists the sin of fornication, that it is a sacrilegious 
desecration of God’s temple to profane uses, The unseen, 
but much more efficient, Spirit of God in the spiritual 
temple now takes the place of the visible Shekinah in the 
old material temple. The whole man is the temple; the 
soul is the inmost shrine; the understanding and heart 
the holy place; and the body, the porch and exterior of the 
edifice. Chastity is the guardian of the temple to prevent 
any thing unclean entering which might provoke the in- 
dwelling God to abandon it as defiled. (TerruLLIAN de 
cultu feminarum.) None but God can claim a temple; here 
the Holy Ghost is assigned one; therefore the Holy Ghost 
is God, not your own—The fornicator treats his body as 
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if it were ‘his own,” to give to a harlot if he pleases (v, 18; 
cf. v.20). But we have no right to alienate our body which 
is the Lord’s. In ancient servitude the person of the ser- 
vant was wholly the property of the master, not his own, 
Purchase was one of the ways of acquiring a slave, Man 
has sold himsetf to sin (1 Kings 21, 20; Romans 7. 14). Christ 
buys him to Himself, to serve Him (Romans 6, 16-22), 20. 
bought with a price — Therefore Christ’s blood isstrietly 
a ransom paid to God’s justice by the love of God in Christ 
for our redemption (Matthew 20. 28; Acts 20, 28; Gulatians 
8. 13; Hebrews 9. 12; 1 Peter 1. 18,19; 2 Peter 2.1; Revelation 
5.9). Whilst He thus took off our obligation to punish- 
ment, He laid upon us a new obligation to obedience (ch, 
7. 22, 23). If we accept Him as our Prophet to reveal God 
to us, and our Priest to atoue for us, we must also accept 
Him as our King to rule over us as wholly His, presenting 
every token of our fealty (Isaiah 26, 13), im your body— 
as ‘in’? a temple (cf. John 13. 32; Romans 12.1; Philippians 
1, 20). and in your spirit, which are God’s—Not in the 
oldest MSS.and versions, and not needed for the sense, as 
the context refers mainly to the “ body ” (v. 16, 18, 19). The 
“spirit” is incidentally mentioned v. 17, which perhaps 
gave rise to the interpolation, at first written in the mar- 
gin, afterwards inserted in the text, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 140. REPLY TO THEIR INQUIRIES AS TO MARRIAGE; 
THE GENERAL PRINCIPLE IN OTHER THINGS IS, ABIDE IN 
YOUR STATION, FOR THE TIME IS SHORT, 1. The Corinth- 
jans in their letter had probably asked questions which 
tended to disparage marriage, and had implied thatit was 
better to break it off when contracted with an unbeliever, 
good—i. e., expedient, because of “ the present distress ;” 
i. e., the unsettled state of the world, and the likelihood of 
persecutions tearing rudely asunder those bound by mar- 
riage-ties. Hebrews 13. 4, in opposition to ascetic and 
Romish notions of superior sanctity in celibacy, declares, 
“Marriage is HONOURABLE IN ALL.”? Another reason 
why in some cases celibacy may be a matter of Christian 
expediency is stated v. 34, 35, “that ye may attend upon the 
Lord without distraetion.’”? But these are exceptional 
cases, and in exceptional times, such as those of St. Paul, 
2. Here the general rule is given fo avoid fornication— 
More lit., “‘on account of fornications,”’ to which as being 
very prevalent at Corinth, and not even counted sins 
among the heathen, unmarried persons might be tempted. 
The plural, ‘‘ fornications,”’ marks irregular lusts, as con- 
trasted with the unity of the marriage relation, [BENGEL.] 
let every man have—a positive command toall who have 
not the gift of continency,.in fact to the great majority of 
the world (v.5). The dignity of marriage is set forth by St. 
Paul, Ephesians 5, 25-82, in the fact that it signifies the 
mystical union between Christ andthe Church, 3,4. The 
duly of cohabitation on the part of the married, due benevo- 
lemce—The oldest MSS. read simply, ‘‘ her due;”’ 4, e., the 
conjugal cohabitation due by the marriage contract (ef. v. 
4). 4. A paradox, She hath not power over her body, and 
yet itis her own. The oneness of bodyin which marriage 
places husband and wife explains this, The one comple- 
ments the other. Neither without the other realizes the 
perfect ideal of man, 5, Defraud , , . net—viz.y of the 
conjugal duty “due” (v.83; ¢f. LXX., Exodus 21. 10), ex- 
cept it be— unless perchance.” [ALFORD.] give your= 
selves to—lit., be at leisure for; be free from interruptions 
Jor ; viz.,on some special “ season,” as the Greek for “time” 
means (cf, Exodus 19.15; Joel 2.16; Zechariah 7. 3), fasting 
and prayer—The oldest MSS. omit ‘fasting and;” an in- 
terpolation, evidently, of ascetics. come together--The 
oldest MSS. read, “ be together,” viz., in the regular state 
of the married, Satan—wwho often thrusts in his tempta- 
tions to unholy thoughts amidst the holiest exercises, 
for your incontinency — because of your inability te 
“contain” (v9) your natural propensities, which Satan 
would take advantage of. 6. by permission .., not of 
commandment—not by God's permission to me to say it: 
but, “by way of permission to you, notas a command- 
ment.” ‘ This” refers to the directions v.25, 7. evemas 
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I—having the gift of continence (Matthew 19. 11, 12), This 
wish does not hold good absolutely, else the extension of 
mankind and of the Church would cease; but relatively 
to “the present distress” (v. 26), 8. to the unmarried— 
in general, of both sexes (v. 10,11), and widows—in par- 
ticular, even as I—unmarried (ch. 9, 5). 9. if they can- 
not contain—i. ¢., have not continency. burn—with the se- 
cret flame of lust, which lays waste the whole inner man. 
{Cf AuausTinE, de Sancta Virginitate.| The dew of God’s 
grace is needed to stifle the flame, which otherwise would 
thrust men at last into hell-fire, 10, not I, but the Lord 
—(Cf. v. 12, 25, 40.) In ordinary cases he writes on inspired 
apostolic authority (ch, 14, 37); but here on the direct au- 
thority of the Lord himsel/(Mark 10. 11, 12), In both cases 
alike the things written are inspired by the Spirit of God, 
“but not all for all time, nor all on the primary truths of 
the faith.” [ALrorp,] Let not the wife depart—lit., ‘‘ be 
separated from.” Probably the separation on either side, 
whether owing to the husband or to the wife, is forbid- 
den. 11. But and if she depart—or “be separated.” If 
the sin of separation has been committed, that of a new 
marriage is not to be added (Matthew 5.32), be recon- 
eciled—by appeasing her husband’s displeasure, and re- 
covering his good will. letmot,.,. husband put away 
... wife—In Matthew 5, 32 the only exception allowed 
is, ‘‘saving for the cause of fornication,” 12. te the rest 
—the other classes (besides “the married,’ v.10, where both 
husband and wife are believers) about whom the Corin- 
thians had inquired, viz., those involved in mixed mar- 
riages with unbelievers. mot the Lord—by any direct 
command spoken by Him. she be pleased—Greek, ‘‘con- 
sents:’’ implying his wish in the first instance, with which 
hers concurs, 13. the woman —a believer. let her not 
leave him—“ her husband,” instead of “‘him,”’ is the read- 
ing of the oldest MSS. The Greek for “leave’’ is the same 
as inv. 12, “put away ;” translate, ‘Let her not put away (i. e., 
part with) her husband.’’ The wife had the power of effect- 
ing a divorce by Greek and Roman law. 14. sanctified— 
Those inseparably connected with the people of God are 
hallowed thereby, so that the latter may retain the connec- 
tion without impairing their own sanctity (cf. 1 Timothy 
4.5); nay, rather imparting to the former externally some 
degree of their own hallowed character, and so preparing 
the way for the unbeliever becoming at last sanctified in- 
wardly by faith. by... by—rather, “in...in;’’¢e.,in vir- 
tue of the marriage-tie between them. by the husband 
—The oldest MSS, read, “‘ by the brother,” It is the fact of 
the husband being a “ brother,” i. e., a Christian, though the 
wife is not so, that sanctifies or hallows the union, else 

.. Children unclean—i, e,, beyond the hallowed pale of 
God’s people: in contrast to “‘ holy,’ i. e., all that is within 
the consecrated limits, [CONYBEARE and Howson.] The 
phraseology accords with that of the Jews, who regarded 
heathens as ‘‘unclean,’’ and all of the elect nation as 
“holy,” i. e., partakers of the holy covenant. Children 
were included in the covenant, as God made it not only 
with Abraham, but with his “‘ seed after” him (Genesis 17. 
7). Sothe faith of one Christian parent gives to the chil- 
dren a near relationship to the Church, just as if both 
parents were Christians (cf. Romans 11. 16). Timothy, the 
bearer of this Epistle, is an instance in point (Acts 16, 1). 
_ §t. Paul appeals to the Corinthians as recognizing the 
principle, that the infants of heathen parents would not 
be admissible to Christian baptism, because there is no 
faith on the part of the parents; but where one parent is 
a believer, the children are regarded as not aliens from, 
but admissible even in infancy as sharers in, the Chris- 
tian covenant: for the Church presumes that the believ- 
ing parent will rear the child in the Christian faith. In- 
fant baptism tacitly superseded infant circumcision, just 
as the Christian Lord’s day gradually superseded the Jew- 
ish sabbath, without our having any express command 
for, or record of, transference, The setting aside of 
circumcision and of sabbaths in the case of the Gen- 
tiles was indeed expressly commanded by the apostles 
and St. Paul, but the substitution of infant baptism and 
of the Lord’s day were tacitly addpted, not expressly en- 
acted. No explicit mention of it occurs till Irenzeus in 
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the third century; but no society of Christians that we 
read of disputed its propriety till 1500 years after Christ, 
Anabaptists would have us defer baptism till maturity, 
as the child cannot understand the nature of it. Buta 
child may be made heir of an estate: it is his, though in- 
capable at the time of using or comprehending its advan- 
tage; he is not hereafter to acquire the title and claim to 
it: he will hereafter understand his claim, and be capable 
of employing his wealth; he will then, moreover, become 
responsible for the use he makes of it. [ARCHBISHOT 
WHATELY.)] 15. if... depart—i, e., wishes for separa- 
tion; translate, ‘‘separateth himself: offended with her 
Christianity, and refusing to live with her unless she re- 
nounce it.. brother... is not under bondage—is not 
bouud to renounce the faith for the sake of retaining her 
unbelieving husband, [HAMMOND.}] So Deuteronomy 13, 
6; Matthew 10, 35-37; Luke 14.26, The believer does not 
lie under the same obligation in the case of a union with 
an unbeliever, as in the case of one with a believer. In 
the former case he is not bound not to separate, if the un- 
believer separate or “depart,’”’ in the latter nothing but 
“fornication” justifies separation. [PHOTIUS in Afcume- 
nius.]) but God hath called us to peace—Our Christian 
calling is one that tends to ‘ peace’? (Romans 12. 18), not 
quarrelling; therefore the believer should not ordinarily 
depart from the unbelieving consort (v. 12-14), on the one 
hand; and on the other, in the exceptional case of the 
unbeliever desiring to depart, the believer is not bound to 
force the other party to stay in a state of continual dis- 
cord (Matthew 5, 32). Better still it would be not to enter 
into such unequal alliances at all (v, 40; 2 Corinthians 6, 
14). 16. What knowest thou but that by staying with thy 
unbelieving partner thou mayest save him or her? En- 
forcing the precept to stay with the unbclieving consort (tw. 
12-14), So Ruth the Moabitess became a convert to her hus- 
band’s faith: and Joseph and Moses probably gained over 
their wives. So conversely the unbelieving husband may 
be won by the believing wife (1 Peter 3.1). [CALVIN.] Or 
else (v, 15), if thy unbelieving consort wishes to depart, 
let him go, so that thou mayest live “in peace:’ for thou 
canst not be sure of converting him, so as to make it oblig- 
atory on thee at all costs to stay with him against his 
will, [MENOCHIUS and ALFORD.] sawe—be the instru- 
ment of salvation to (James 5,20), 16. But—Greek, “ If 
not.’ “Only.” Caution that believers should not make 
this direction (v. 16; as ALFORD explains it)a ground for 
separating of themselves (v. 12-14), Or, But if there be no 
hope of gaining over the unbeliever, still let the general 
principle be maintained, “ As the Lord hath allotted to 
each, as God hath called each, so let him walk” (so the 
Greek in the oldest reading); let him walk in the path 
allotted to him and wherein he was called. The heavenly 
ealling does not set aside our earthly callings. so or= 
dain I im all churches—ye also therefore should obey. 
18, not become uncircumcised — by surgical operation 
(1 Maccabees 1. 15; JosEpHUS, Antiquities, 12.5.1). Some 
Christians in excess of anti-Jewish feeling might be 
tempted to this. let him not be circumeised—as the 
Judaizing Christians would have him (Acts 15,; Galatians 
5. 2). 19. circumcision ... nothing, but... keeping 
of... commandments of God—viz., is ali in all. In Ga- 
latians 5. 6 this “keeping of the commandments of God” 
is defined to be “faith which worketh by love;” and in 
Galatians 6. 15, “‘a new creature.’ Circumcision was a 
commandment of God: but not for ever, as “love.” 20. 
the same calling—i, e., the condition from which he is 
called a Jew, a Greek, a slave, or a freeman. 21. care 
not for it—Let it not be a trouble to thee that thou arta 
servant or slave. use it rather—continue rather in thy 
state as a servant (v. 20; Galatians 3. 28; 1 Timothy 6. 2). 
The Greek, ‘ But if even thou mayest be made free, use it,’’ 
and the context (v. 20, 22) favours this view. [CHRyYsos- 
TOM, BENGEL, and ALFORD.] This advice (if this transla- 
tion be right) is not absolute, as the spirit of the Gospel is 
against slavery. What is advised here is, contentment 
under one’s existing condition (v. 24), though an undesira- 
ble one, since in our union with Christ all outward dis- 
parities of condition are compensated (v, 22), Be not un- 
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duly impatient to cast off “even” thy condition as a ser- 
vant by unlawful means (1 Peter 2, 13-18); as, e.g., Onesimus 
did by fleeing (Philemon 10-18), The precept (v. 23), “ Be- 
eome not (so the Greek) the servants of men,” implies 
plainly that slavery is abnormal (cf. Leviticus 25. 42), 
**Men-stealers,” or slave-dealers, are classed in 1 Timo- 
thy 1. 10, with “murderers” and “ perjurers.”) NEANDER, 
GROTIUS, &e., explain, “If called, being a slave, to Chris- 
tianity, be content—but yet, if also thou canst be free (as 
a still additional good, which if thou canst not attain, be 
satisfied without it; but which, if offered to thee, is not 
to be despised), make use of the opportunity of becoming free, 
rather than by neglecting it to remain a slave.” I prefer 
this latter view, as more according to the tenor of the 
Gospel; and fully justified by the Greek. 22. the Lord’s 
freeman —(Philemon 16)—rather, ‘‘freedman.”’ Thougha 
slave externally, spiritually made free by the Lord: from 
sin, John 8.36; from the law, Romans 8.2; from ‘ circum- 
cision,” v. 19; Galatians 5,1, Christ’s servant—(Ch. 9, 21.) 
Tove makes Christ’s service perfect freedom (Matthew Ll. 
29,30; Galatians 5.13; 1 Peter 2.16). 23. be net ye—Greek, 
“‘hecome not ye.’”’? St. Paul here changes from “thou” (v. 
21) to “ ye.’ YE ALL are ‘‘bought’’ with the blood of 
Christ, whatever be your earthly state (ch. 6. 20); “‘ Become 
not servants to men,’ either externally, or spiritually 
(the former sense applying to the free alone: the latter to 
Christian freemen and slaves alike, that they should not 
be servile adherents to their party leaders at Corinth, ch. 
3. 21, 22; Matthew 23. 8-10; 2 Corinthians 11, 20; nor indeed 
slaves to men generally, so far as their condition admits), 
The external and internal conditions, so far as is attain- 
able, should correspond, and the former be subservient to 
the latter (cf. v. 2], 32-35), 24. abide with God—being 
chiefly careful of the footing on which he stands towards 
God rather than that towards men. This clause, ‘“‘ with 
God,’ limits the similar precept, v. 20, A man may cease 
to “abide in the calling wherein he was called,” and yet 
not violate the precept here. If a man’s calling be not 
favourable to his “abiding with God” (retaining holy 
fellowship with Him), he may use lawful means to change 
from it (cf. Note, v.21), 25. no commandment of the 
Lord: yet... my judgment—I have no express revela- 
tion from the Lord commanding it, but I give my judgment 
(opinion): viz., under the ordinary inspiration which ac- 
companied the apostles in all their canonical writings (cf, 
v. 40; ch. 14. 37; 1 Thessalonians 4.15). The Lord inspires 
me in this case to give you only a recommendation, which 
you are free to adopt or reject, not a positive command. 
In the second ease (v. 10, 11) it was a positive command; for 
the Lord had already made known His will (Malachi 2. 
14, 15; Matthew 5, 31, 32), In the third case (v. 12), the Old 
Testament commandment of God to put away strange 
wives (Ezra 10. 3), St. Paul by the Spirit revokes. mercy 
of the Lord—(1 Timothy 1,13.) He attributes his apostle- 
ship and the gifts accompanying it (including inspira- 
tion) to God’sgracealone. faithful—in dispensing to you 
the inspired directions received by me from the Lord, 
26. I suppose—“] consider.” this—viz., ‘for aman so to 
be,” z.¢., in the same state in which he is (v. 27). for—by 
reason of, the present distress—the distresses to which 
believers were then beginning to be subjected, making 
the married state less desirable than the single; and 
which should prevail throughout the world before the 
destruction of Jerusalem, according to Christ’s prophecy 
(Matthew 24. 8-21; cf. Acts 11. 28), 27. Illustrating the 
meaning of ‘‘so to be,” v, 26. Neither the married (those 
“bound to a wife’) nor the unmarried (those ‘loosed 
from a wife’’) are to “seek” a change of state (cf. v. 20, 24). 
28. trouble in the flesh—Those who marry, he says, shall 
ineur “trouble in the flesh” (i, e,, in their outward state, 
by reason of the present distress), not sin, which is the 
trouble of the spirit, but I spare you—The emphasis in 
the Greek is on “IT,” My motive in advising you so is, to 
“spare you” such trouble in the flesh. So ALrorp after 
CALVIN, BENGEL, &c, Estrus from AUGUSTINE explains 
it, “I spare you further details of the inconveniences of 
matrimony, lest‘even the incontinent may at the peril of 
lust be deterred from matrimony: thus I have regard for 
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your infirmity.” The antithesis in the Greek of “I... 
you” and “such” favours the former, 29. This I say—A 
summing up of the whole, wherein he draws the practi- 
cal inference from what precedes (ch, 15, 50), the time— 
the season (so the Greek) of this present dispensation up 
to the coming of the Lord (Romans 13, 11). He uses the 
Greek expression which the Lord used in Ltke 21. 8; 
Mark 13, 33, short—lit., contracted, it remaineth—The 
oldest MSS. read, ‘‘The time (season) is shortened as to 
what remains, in order that both they,” &c.; i. e., the effect 
which the shortening of the time ought to have is, “ that 
for the remaining time (henceforth), both they,’ &c. The 
clause, ‘‘as to what remains,” though in construction be- 
longing to the previous clause, in sense belongs to the fol- 
lowing. However, CYPRIAN and Vulgate support English 
Version. as though they had. none—We ought to con- 
sider nothing as our own in real or permanent possession, 
30. They that weep... wept not—(Cf. 2 Corinthians 6, 
10.) they that buy ... possessed not—(Cf. Isaiah 24. 1, 2.) 
Christ specifies as the condemning sin of the men of 
Sodom not-merely their open profligacy, but. that “ they 
bought, they sold,’ &¢., as men whose all was in this 
world (Luke 17, 28). ‘‘ Possessed’’ in the Greek implies a 
holding fast of a possession; this the Christian will not do, 
for his ‘‘enduring substance” is elsewhere (Hebrews 10, 
31). 31. not abusing it—not abusing it by an overmuch 
using of it. The meaning of ‘‘ abusing” here is, not so 
much perverting, as using it to the full. [BENGEL.] We are 
to use it, not to take our jill of its pursuits as our chief 
aim (cf, Luke 10, 40-42), As the planets whilst turning on 
their own axis, yet revolve round the sun; so whilst we 
do our part in ourown worldly sphere, God is to be the 
centre of all our desires, fashion—the present fleeting 
form. Cf. Psalm 39, 6, ‘‘ vain show;’’ Psalm 73, 20, ‘a 
dream ;” James 4, 14, ‘a vapour.’”? passeth away—not 
merely shall pass away, but is now actually passing away. 
The image is drawn from a shifting scene in a play rep- 
resented on the stage (1 John 2 17). St. Paul ineul- 
cates not somuch the outward denial of earthly things, 
as the inward spirit whereby the married and the rich, 
as well as the unmarried and the poor, would be ready 
to sacrifice all for Christ’s sake, 32. without carefulnmess 
—I would have you to be not merely “ without trouble,” 
but “without distracting cares” (so the Greek). . careth 
—if he uses amght the advantages of his condition, 
34. difference also—not merely the unmarried and the 
married man differ in their respective duties, but also the 
wife and the virgin. Indeed a woman undergoes a greater 
change of condition than a man in contracting marriage, 
35. for your own profit—not to display my apostolic 
authority. mot... cast a snare upon you—Image from 
throwing a noose over an animal in hunting. Not that by 
hard injunctions I may entangle you with the fear of 
committing sin where there is no sin. comely—befilting 
under present circumstances, attend upon—lit., “‘assid- 
uously wait on;”’ sitting down to the duty. Cf. Luke 10, 39, 
Mary; Luke 2. 37, ‘Anna .,..a widow, who departed not 
from the temple, but served God with fastings and prayers 
night and day” (1 Timothy 5.5), distraction—the same 
Greek as “ cumbered” (Luke 10,40, Martha), 36. behaveth 
«+. uncomely—Is not treating his daughter well in leay- 
ing her unmarried beyond the flower of her age,and thus 
debarring her from the lawful gratification of her natural 
feeling as a marriageable woman, need so require—if 
the exigencies of the case require it; viz., regard to the 
feelings and welfare of his daughter. Opposed to “ hay- 
ing no necessity” (v, 37). let them marry—the daughter 
and her suitor, 37, steadfast—not to be turned from his 
purpose by the obloquy of the world. having no ne- 
cessity — arising from the natural inclinations of the 
daughter, power over his... will—when, owing to 
his daughter’s will not opposing his will, he has power to 
earry into effect his will or wish, decreed—determined. 
38. her—The oldest MSS. have, “ his own virgin daughter,” 
but—The oldest MSS. have “and.” 39. bound by the 
law—The oldest MSS, omit “by the law.” only in the 
Lord—Let her marry only a Christian (2 Corinthians 6, 14), 
40. happier—(v, 1, 28, 34, 35.) I think also—‘“I also 
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think;” just as you Corinthians and your teachers think 
much of your opinions, so I also give my opinion by inspi- 
ration; so in v, 25,‘*my judgment” or opinion. Think does 
not imply doubt, but often a matter of well-grounded 
assurance (John 5. 39), 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-13. ON PARTAKING OF MEATS OFFERED TO IDOLS. 
1. Though to those knowing that an idol has noexistence, 
the question of eating meats offered to idols (referred to 
in the letter of the Corinthians, ef. ch. 7.1) might seem 
unimportant, it is not so with some, and the infirmities 
of such should be respected. The portions of the victims 
not offered on thealtars belonged partly to the priests, 
partly to the offerers; and were eaten at feasts in the 
temples and in private houses, and were often sold in the 
markets; so that Christians were constantly exposed to 
the temptation of receiving them, which was forbidden 
(Numbers 25. 2; Psalm 106. 28), The apostles forbade it in 
their decree issued from Jerusalem (Acts 15., and 21., 25.); 
but St. Paul does not allude here to that deeree, as he rests 
his precepts rather on his own independent apostolic 
authority. we know that we all have knowledge—The 
Corinthians doubtless had referred to their “knowledge” 
({viz., of the indifference of meats, as in themselves having 
no sanctity or pollution). St. Paul replies, ‘‘ We are aware 
that we all have (speaking generally, and so far as Chris- 
tian theory goes; for in v. 7 he speaks of some who practi- 
cally have not) this knowledge.” IXmowledge puffeth up 
—when without “love.” Here a parenthesis begins; and 
the main subject is resumed in the same words, v, 4. “As 
concerning (touching) therefore the eating,” &c. ‘“ Puff- 
ing up’’ is to please self, ‘“ Edifying” is to please one’s 
neighbour. Knowledge only says, All things are lawful 
for me; Love adds, But all things do not edify [BENGEL] 
(ch. 10, 23; Romans 14. 15), edifieth—tends to build up the 
spiritual temple (ch. 3,9; 6.19). 2. Amd—Omitted in the 
oldest MSS. The absence of the connecting particle gives 
anemphatical sententiousness to thestyle, suitable to the 
subject. The first step to knowledge is to know our own 
ignorance. Without love there is only the appearance 
(note, “think,” &c.) of knowledge. knoweth—The oldest 
MSS. read a Greek word implying personal experimental 
acquaintance, not merely knowledge of a fact, which the 
Greek of ‘we, know’ 01 are aware (v.1) means. as heought 
to know—experimentally and in the way of “love,’’ 3. 
love God—the source of love to our neighbour (1 John 4, 11, 
12, 20; 5.2). the same—iit., this man; he who loves, not he 
who“ thinks that he knows,” not having “charity” or love 
(v. 1,2). is known of him—is known with the know- 
ledge of approval, and is acknowledged by God as His 
(Psalm 1. 6; Galatians 4.9; 2 Timothy 2.19). Contrast, “I 
never knew you,” Matthew 7. 23. To love God is to know 
God; and he who thus knows God has been first known 
by God (cf. ch. 13.12; 1 Peter 1.2), 4. As concerning, &c. 
—Resuming the subject begun in v, 1, “As touching,” &c. 
idol is nothing—has no true being at all; the god it rep- 
resents is not a living reality. This does not contradict 
ch, 10, 20, which states that they who worship idols, wor- 
ship devils ; for here it is the Gons believed by the worship- 
pers to be represented by the idols which are denied to have 
any existence, not the devils which really under the idols 
delude the worshippers, none other God—The oldest 
MSS. omit the word “ other ;’”’ which gives a clearer sense. 
5. “For even supposing there are (exist) gods so called (2 
Thessalonians 2. 4), whether in heaven (as the sun, moon, 
and stars) or in earth (as deified kings, beasts, &c.), as 
there be (a recognized fact, Deuteronomy 10.17; Psalm 135, 
5; 136.2) gods many and lords many.” Angels and men 
in authority are termed gods in Scripture, as exercising a 
divinely-delegated power under God (ef. Exodus 22.9, with 
v. 28; Psalm 82.1,6; John 10. 34,35). 6. te us—believers. 
of whom—trom whom as Creator all things derive their 
existence. we in him—rather, “we for Him,” or “unto 
Him.” God the FATHER is the end for whom and for 
whose glory believers live. In Colossians 1, 16 all things 
are said to be created (not only “ by’’ Christ, but also) “jor 
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Him” (Currst), So entirely are the Father and Son one (cf. 
Romans 11.36; Hebrews 2.10), one Lord—contrasted with 
the “many lords” of heathendom (v, 5). by whom—(John 
1.3; Hebrews 1. 2). we by him—as all things are “of” the 
Father by creation, so they (we believers especially) are 
restored to Him by the new creation (Colossians 1, 20; 
Revelation 21.5), Also, as all things are by Christ by ere- 
ation, so they (we especially) are restored by Him by the 
new creation. 7% Mowbeit—Though to us who “have 
knowledge” (v. 1, 4-6) all meats are indifferent, yet ‘‘this 
knowledge is not in all” in the same degree as we have it. 
St. Paul had admitted to the Corinthians that “we all 
have knowledge” (v. 1), 7. e.,8o0 far as Christian theory goes; 
but practically some have it not in the samedegree, with 
conscience—An ancient reading; but other very old MSS. 
read “association” or ‘“habit.’’ In either reading the 
meaning is: Some Gentile Christians, whether from old 
association of ideas or misdirected conscience, when they 
ate such meats, ate them with some feeling as if the idol 
were something real (v. 4), and had changed the meats by 
the fact of the consecration into something either holy or 
else polluted. unto this hour—after they have embraced 
Christianity; an implied censure, that they are not further 
advanced by this time in Christian “knowledge.” their 
conscience , . . is defiled—by their eating it ‘‘asa thing 
offered toidols.” If they ate it unconscious at the time that 
it had been offered to idols, there would be no defilement 
of conscience. But conscious of what it was, and not hay- 
ing such knowledge as other Corinthians boasted of, viz., 
that an idol is nothing and can therefore neither pollute 
nor sanctify meats, they by eating them sin against con- 
science (cf. Romans 14. 15-23), It wason the ground of Chris- 
tian expediency, not to causea stumbling-block to “weak” 
brethren, that the Jerusalem decree against partaking 
of such meats (though indifferent in themselves) was passed 
(Acts 15). Hence he here vindicates it against the Corin- 
thian asserters of an inexpedient liberty. 8. Other old 
MSS. read, ‘‘ Neither if we do not eat, are we the better: 
neither if we eat are we the worse :” the language of the 
eaters who justified their eating thus, [LACHMANN.] In 
English Version St. Paul admits that ‘‘meat neither pre- 
sents (so the Greek for ‘‘ commendeth”’) us as commended 
nor as disapproved before God:” it does not affect our 
standing before God (Romans 14.6). 9. this liberty of 
yours—the watchword for lax Corinthians. The very in- 
difference of meats, which I concede, is the reason why 
ye should “take heed” not to tempt weak brethren to act 
against their conscience (which constitutes sin, Romans 14, 
22, 23). 10. Ifany man—being weak. which hast know-= 
ledge—The very knowledge which thou pridest thyself on 
(v. 1), will lead the weak after thy example to do that 
against his conscience, which thou doest without any 
scruple of conscience, viz., to eat meats offered to idols. 
conscience of him which is weak—rather, “His con- 
science, seeing he is weak.”’ [ALFORD, &¢c.] emboldened— 
lit., builtup. You ought to have built wp your brother in 
good: but by your example your building him wp is the 
emboldening him to violate his conscience, 1. shall 
... perish—The oldest MSS. read “perisheth.” A single 
act seemingly unimportant may produce everlasting con- 
sequences. The weak brother loses his faith, and if he do 
not recover it, his salvation [BENGEL] (Romans 14, 23), 
for whom Christ died—and for whose sake we too ought 
to be willing to die (1 John 3.16). And yet professing 
Christians at Corinth virtually tempted their brethren to 
their damnation, so far were they from Sacrificing aught 
for their salvation. Note here, That it is no argument 
against the dogma that Christ died for all, even for those who 
perish, to say that thus He would have died in vain for 
many. Scripture is our rule, not our suppositions as to 
consequences. More is involved in redemption than the 
salvation of man: the character of God as at once just and 
loving is vindicated even in the ease of the lost; for they 
might have been saved, and so even in their case Christ 
has not died in vain. So the mercies of God’s providence 
are notin vain, though many abuse them. Even the con- 
demned shall manifest God’s love in the great day, in 
that they too had the offer of God’s mercy. Itshat: bethe 
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most awful ingredient in their cup, that they might have 
been saved but would not: Christ died to redeem even 
them. 12. wound their weak conscience—Ilil., “smite 
their conscience, being (as yet) in a weak state’ Itaggra- 
vates the cruelty of the act that it is committed on the 
weak, just as if one were to strike an invalid, against 
Christ—on account of the sympathy between Christ and 
His members (Matthew 25.40; Acts 9. 4,5). 13. meat—Old 
English for “food” in general. make... to offend— 
Greek, “is astumbling-block to.” no filesh—In order to 
ensure my avoiding flesh offered to idols, I would ab- 
stain from all kinds of flesh, in order not to be a stumbling- 
block to my brother. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver, 1-27. HE CONFIRMS His TEACHING AS TO NOT PUT- 
TING A STUMBLING-BLOCK IN A BROTHER'S WAY (ch. 8. 18) 
BY HIS OWN EXAMPLE IN NOT USING HIS UNDOUBTED 
RIGHTS AS AN APOSTLE, SO AS TO WIN MEN TO CHRIST. 1. 
Am I not an apostle? am I not free The oldest MSS, 
read the order thus, ‘Am I notfree? am I not an apos- 
tle?” He alludes to ch. 8.9, “this liberty of yours:” If 
you claim it, lappeal to yourselyes as the witnesses, have 
not I also it? “Am JI not free?’ If you be so, much 
morel. For “am JI notan apostle?” so that Iean claim 
not only Christian, but also apostolic liberty. have k not 
seen Jesus—corporeaily, not in a mere vision: cf, ch, 16.8, 
where the fact of the resurrection, which he wishes to 
prove, could only be established by an actual bodily ap- 
pearance, such as was vouchsafed to Peter eud the other 
aposties. In Acts 9.7,17 the contrast between “the men 
with him seeing no man,” and “ Jesus that appeared unto 
thee in the way,’ shows that Jesus actually appeared to 
him in going to Damascus. His vision of Christ in the 
temple (Acts 22.17) was “in a trance.’ To bea witness 
of Christ’s resurrection was a leading function of an apcs- 
tle (Acts 1. 22). The best MSS. omit “Christ.” ye my 
work in the Lord—your conversion is His workmanship 
(Ephesians 2, 10) through my instrumentality : the “seal of 
mineapostleship ” (v, 2). 2. yet doubtless—yet at least lam 
such to you, seal of mine apostleship—your conversion 
by my preaching, accompanied with miracles (“‘ the signs 
of an apostle,’”’ Romans 15, 18, 19; 2 Corinthians 12, 12),and 
your gifts conferred by me (ch. 1. 7), vouch for the reality 
of my apostleship, just as a seal set toa document attests 
its genuineness (John 3.33; Romans 4,11), 3. to them 
that... examine me—i, c., who call in question mine 
apostleship, is this—viz., that you are the seal of mine 
apostleship. 4. Have we not power—Greek, “right,” or 
lawful power, equivalent to “liberty” claimed by the 
Corinthians (ch, 8.9), The ‘‘we’' ineludes with himself 
his colleagues in the apostleship. The Greek interrogative 
expresses, ‘‘ You surely won't say (will you?) that we have 
not the power or right,’ &c. eat and drink—without 
labouring with our hands (v. 11, 13,14). St. Paul’s not ex- 
ercising this right was made a plea by his opponents for 
insinuating that he was himself conscious he was no true 
apostle (2 Corinthians 12, 13-16), 5. Lead about a sister, a 
wife—i.c¢., “a sister as a wife;” “asister” by faith, which 
makes all believers brethren and sisters in the one family 
of God: “‘a wife” by marriagecovenant. St, Paul implies 
he did not exercise his undoubted right to marry and 
“lead about” a believer, for the sake of Christian expedi- 
ency, as well to save the Church the expense of maintain- 
ing her in his wide circuits, as also that he might give 
himself more undistractedly to building up the Chureh 
of Christ (ch. 7, 26, 32, 35). Contrast the Corinthians’ want 
of self-sacrifice in the exercise of their “liberty” at the 
cost of destroying, instead of edifying, the Church (ch. 8. 
9,10; Margin, 11-13), as other aposties—Implying that 
some of them had availed themselves of the power which 
they all had, of marrying. We know from Matthew 8. 14, 
that Cephas or Peter wasa married man. A confutation of 
St. Peter's self-styled followers, the Romanists, who ex- 
clade the clergy from marriage, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 
Stromata or Miscelianies, 7. sec, 63, records a tradition, that 
he encouraged his wife when being led to death by saying 
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“Remember, my dear one, the Lord.” Cf. Eusesrus, E. 
H. 3.30. brethren of the Lord—held in especial esteem 
on account of their relationship to Jesus (Acts 1, 14; Gala- 
tians 1. 9). James, Joses, Simon, and Judas. Probably 
cousins of Jesus: as cousins were termed by the Jews 
“brethren.” ALFORD makes them literally brothers of 
Jesus by Joseph and Mary. Cephas—Probably singled 
out as being a name carrying weight with one partisan 
section at Corinth. “If your favourite leader does so, 
surely so may I” (ch. 1.12; 8.22) 6. Barnabas—long 
the associate of Paul, and, like him, in the habit of 
self-denyingly forbearing to claim the maintenance 
which is a minister’s right. So Paul supported him- 
self by tent-making (Acts 18. 3; 20. 34; 1 Thessaloni- 
ans 2. 9; 2 Thessalonians 3. 8). % The minister is 
spiritually a soldier (2 Timothy 2.3), a vine-dresser (ch. 
8. 6-8; Song of Solomon 1.6), and a shepherd (1 Peter 
5. 2,4), of the fruit—The oldest MSS. omit “of” 8. as 
a man—I speak thus not merely according to human 
judgment, but with the sanction of the Divine law also, 
9. ox... treadeth, . . corn—(Deuteronomy 25, 4.) In the 
East to the present day they do not after reaping carry 
the sheaves home to barns as we do, but take them to 
an area under the open air tu be threshed by the oxen 
treading them with their feet, or else drawing a threshing 
instrument over them (cf. Micah 4, 13). Deth God... 
care for oxent?—rather, “Is it for the oxen that God 
eareth?” Is the animal the ultimate object for whose 
sake this law was given? No. God does care for the lower 
animal (Psalm 386.6; Matthew 10, 29), but it is with the 
ultimate aim of the welfare of m2, the head of animal 
creation. In the humane consideration shown for the 
lower animal, we are to learn that still more ought it to 
be exercised in the case of man, the ultimate object of the 
law; and that the human (spiritual as well as temporal) 
labourer is worthy of his hire. 10. altogether—join this 
with “saith.” “Does he (the Divine lawgiver) by all 
means say it for our sakes?” It would be untrue, that 
God saith it altogether (in the sense of solely) for our sakes, 
But it is true, that He by all means saith it for our sakes as 
the ultimate object in the lower world. Grorivs, how- 
ever, translates, * mainly” or “especially,” instead of alto- 
gether. that—‘‘meaning that’ [ALFORD]; lit., because. 
should plough—ought to plough in hope. The obligation 
rests with the people not to let their minister labour 
without remuneration, he that thresheth in hope 
should be partaker of his hope—The oldest MS, ver- 
sions and fathers read, ‘‘He that thresheth (should or 
ought to thresh) in the hope of partaking” (viz., of the fruit 
of his threshing). ‘He that plougheth,” spiritually, is the 
first planter of a Church in a place (ef. ch. 3. 6,9); ‘‘ he that 
thresheth,” the minister who tends a Church already 
planted, 11. we... we—emphatical in the Greek. WE, 
the same persons who have sown to you the infinitely 
more precious treasures of the Spirit, may at the least 
claim in return what is the only thing you haye to give, 
viz,, the goods that nourish the /lesh (“your carnal things’’), 
12. others—whether true apostles (v, 5) or false ones (2 Co- 
rinthians 11, 20). we rather—considering our greater la- 
bours for you (2 Corinthians 11. 23), suffer all things— 
without complaining of it. We desire to conceal (lit., hold 
as @ water-tight vessel) any distress we suffer from strait- 
ened circumstances, The same Greek is in ch. 13.7, lest 
we... hinder... Gospel—not to cause a hindrance to 
its progress by giving a handle for the imputation of self- 
seeking, if we received support from our flock. The less 
of incumbrance and expense caused to the Church, and 
the more of work done, the better for the cause of the 
Gospel (2 Timothy 2.4), 13. minister about holy things 
—the Jewish priests and Levites. The Greek especially 
applies to the former, the priests offering sacrifices. pare 
takers with the altar—a part of the victims going to the 
service of the altar, and the rest being shared by the 
priests (Leviticus 7.6; Numbers IS. 6, &c.; Deuteronomy 
18.1, &c.), 14. Even so—The only inference to be drawn 
from this passage is, not that the Christian ministry is 
of a sacrificial character as the Jewish priesthood, but 
simply, that as the latter was supported by the contribu. 
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Paul Abstains from being Chargeable 


tions of the people, so should the former. The stipends 
of the clergy were at first from voluntary offerings at the 
Lord’s Supper. At the love-feast preceding it every be- 
liever, according to his ability, offered a gift; and when 
the expense of the table had been defrayed, the bishop 
laid aside a portion for himself, the preSbyters, and dea- 
cons; and with the rest relieved widows, orphans, con- 
fessors, and the poor generally. [TERTULLIAN, Apology, 
eh. 39,] The stipend was in proportion to the dignity and 
merits of the several bishops, presbyters, and deacons. 
[CyPRIAN, c.4,ep.6.] preach... Gospei—plainly marked 
as the duty of the Christian minister, in contrast to the 
ministering about sacrifices (Greek) and waiting at the altar 
of the Jewish priesthood and Levites (v. 13), If the Lord's 
Supper were a sacrifice (as the Mass is supposed to be), 
this lith verse would certainly have been worded so, to 
answer to v. 18. Note the same Lord Christ ‘ ordains” 
the ordinances in the Old and in the New Testaments 
(Matthew 10. 10; Luke 10.7). 15. Paul’s special gift of con- 
tinency, which enabled him to abstain from marriage, 
and his ability to maintain himself without interrupting 
seriously his ministry, made that expedient to him which 
is ordinarily inexpedient, viz., that the ministry should 
not be supported by the people, What to him was a duty, 
would be the opposite to one, for instance, to whom God 
had committed a family, without other means of sup- 
port. I have used none of these things—none of these 
“powers” or rights which I might have used (v. 4-6, 12). 
neither—rather, ‘Yet I have not written,” so done unto 
me—tlit., in my case: as is done in the case of a soldier, a 
planter, a shepherd, a ploughman, and a sacrificing priest 
(v. 7. 10, 13), make my glorying void—deprive me of my 
privilege of preaching the Gospel without remuneration (2 
Corinthians 11, 7-10), Rather than hinder the progress of 
the Gospel by giving any pretext for a charge of interested 
motives (2 Corinthians 12. 17, 18), St. Paul would “ die” of 
hunger, Cf. Abraham’s similar disinterestedness (Genesis 
14, 22, 28). 16. though Ipreach,., Lhavenothing to glory 
of—i. e., If I preach the Gospel, and do so not gratuitously, 
Ihave no matter for ‘“glorying.” For the“ necessity” that 
is laid on me to preach (cf. Jeremiah 20.9, and the case of 
Jonah) does away with ground for “glorying.” The sole 
ground for the latter that I have, is my preaching without 
charge (v. 18): since there is no necessity laid on me as to 


the latter, it is my voluntary act for the Gospel’s sake. , 


17. Translate, ‘‘ If I be doing this (i.e., preaching) of my 
own accord (which I am not, for the ‘‘ necessity” is laid 
on me which binds a servant to obey his master), I have 
areward; butif (as is the case) involuntarily (Acts 9. 15; 
22.15; 26.16; not of my own natural will, but by the con- 
straining grace of God; Romans 9, 16; 1 Timothy 1. 13-16), 
I have had a dispensation (of the Gospel) entrusted to 
me” (and so can claim no ‘*‘reward,’’ seeing that I only 
“have done that which was my duty to do,” Luke 17. 10, 
but incur the ‘ woe,’ v, 16, if I failin it), 18. What is my 
reward ?—The answer is in v.19, viz., that by making the 
Gospel without charge, where I might have rightfully 
claimed maintenance, I might ‘‘ winthe more.” of Christ 
—The oldest MSS. and yersions omit these words, abuse 
—rather, “that Z use not to the full my power.” This is 
his matter for “glorying;’ the “reward” ultimately 
aimed at is the gaining of the more (v, 19), The former, 
as involving the latter, is verbally made the answer to 
the question, “ What is my reward?’ But really the 
“reward” is that which is the ultimate aim of his preach- 
ing without charge, viz., that he may gain the more; it 
was for this end, not to have matter of glorying, that he 
did so. i9. free frem all men—i. c., from the power of 
allmen, gain the more—i. e., as many of them(‘‘all men”’) 
as possible, “Gain” is an appropriate expression in re- 
lation to a “reward” (1 Thessalonians 2, 19, 20); he there- 
fore repeats it frequently (v, 20-22), 20. I became as a 
Jew—in things not defined by the law, but by Jewish 
usage Not Judaizing in essentials, but in matters where 
there was no compromise of principle (cf. Acts 16, 3; 21. 
20-26); an undesigned coincidence between the history 
and the Epistle, and so a sure proof of genuineness. to 
them that are under the law. as under the law—in 
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things defined by the law; such as ceremonies not then 
repugnant to Christianity. Perhaps the reason for dis- 
tinguishing this class from the former is that St. Paul 
himself belonged nationally to ‘the Jews,’’ but did not 
in ereed belong to the class of ‘them that are under 
the law.’”’ This view is confirmed by the reading in- 
serted here by the oldest MSS., versions, and fathers, 
“not being (i. e., parenthetically, “‘not that I am’’) my- 
self under the law.” 21. To them... without law— 
i.e., without revealed law: the heathen (cf. Romans 2. 12 
with v. 15), as without law—not urging on them the 
ceremonies and “works of the law,’ but ‘the hearing of 
faith” (Galatians 8. 2) Also discoursing in their own 
manner, as at Athens, with arguments from their own 
poets (Acts 17. 28). being not without law to God— 
“Whilst thus conforming to othersin matters indifferent, 
taking care not to be without law in relation to God, but 
responsible to lav (lit., IN LAW) in relation to Christ.” This 
is the Christian’s true position in relation to the world, to 
himself, and to God, Everything develops itself accord- 
ing to its proper law. So the Christian, though no longer 
subject to the literal law as constraining him from with- 
out, is subject to an inward principle or law, the spirit of 
faith in Christ acting from within as the germ of a new 
life. He does not in the Greek (as in English Version) say - 
“under the law (as he does in »v. 20) to Christ;’? but uses the 
milder term, ‘‘in... law,’ responsible to law. Christ was 
responsible to the law for us, so that we are no longer re- 
sponsible to it (Galatians 3. 15, 24), but to Him, as themem- 
bers to the Head (ch. 7. 22; Romans 8, 1-4; 1 Peter 2. 16). 
Christians serve Christ in newness of spirit, no longer in 
oldness of the letter (7. e., the old external law as such), Ro- 
mans 7, 4-6. .To Christ, as man’s Head, the Father has 
properly delegated His authority (John 5, 22, 27); whence 
here he substitutes ‘Christ’ for “God” in the second 
clause, “not without law to God, but under the law to 
Christ.” The law of Christ is the law of love (Galatians 6, 
2; cf. 5, 13). 22. gain the weak—i., e., establish, instead 
of being a stumbling-block to inexperienced Christians 
(ch. 8. 7). Romans li. 1, ‘‘ Weak in the faith.’ Anrorp 
thinks the ‘‘ weak” are not Christians at all, for these 
have been already * won ;” but those outside the Chureh, 
who are yet ‘‘without strength” to believe (Romans 5. 6). 
But when ‘weak’ Christians are by the condescending 
love of stronger brethren kept from falling from faith, 
they are well said to be “gained” or won, by all means 
. «. some—The gain of even ‘some’ is worth the expendi- 
ture of ‘‘all means.’”’ He conformed himself to the feel- 
ings of each in the several classes, that outof them all he 
might gain some. 23. partaker thereof—Greek, “‘ fellow- 
partaker :’ of the Gospel blessings promised at Christ’s 
coming: “ with’ (notas Hnglish Version, ‘you: but) them, 
viz., With those thus “‘gained’” by me to the Gospel, 24. 
Ikxmow ye not—The Isthmian games, in which the foot- 
race was a leading one, were of course well Known, anda 
subject of patriotic pride to the Corinthians, who lived in 
the immediate neighbourhood, These periodical games 
were to the Greeks rather a passion than a mere amuse- 
ment: hence their suitableness as an image of Christian 
earnestness. im a race—Greek, ‘in a race-course.” all 
... one—Although we knew that one alone could be 
saved, still it would be well worth our while to run, 
[BENGEL.] Even in the Christian race not ‘all’ who 
enter on the race win (ch, 10. 1-5), So run, that ye may 
obtaim—said parenthetically. These are the words in 
which the instructors of the young in the exercise schools 
(gymnasia) and the spectators on the race-course exhorted 
their pupils to stimulate them to put forth all exertions, 
The gymnasium was a prominent feature in every Greek 
city. Every candidate had to take an oath that he had 
been ten months in training, and that he would violate 
none of the regulations (2 Timothy 2. 5; ef.1 Timothy 4. 7, 
8). He lived on a strict self-denying diet, refraining from 
wine and pleasant foods, and enduring cold and heat and 
most laborious discipline. The “prize” awarded by the 
judge or umpire was a chaplet of green leaves; at the 
Isthmus, those of the indigenous pine, for which parsley 
leaves were temporarily substituted (v. 25). The Greek for 
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‘obtain” is fully obtain. It isin vain to begin, unless we 
persevere to the end (Matthew 10, 22; 24. 13; Revelation 2. 
10). The “so” expresses, Run with such perseverance -m the 
heavenly course, as “all” the runners exhibit in the 
earthly “race” just spoken of: to the end that ye may 
attain the prize, 25. striveth—in wrestling: a still more 
severe contest than the foot-race, is temperate—So Paul 
exercised self-denial, abstaining from claiming sustenance 
for the sake of the “reward,” viz., to “‘gain the more” (wv. 
28, 19). corruptible—soon withering, as being only of fir 
leaves taken trom the fir groves which surrounded the 
Isthmian race-course or stadium. imeorruptible—(1 Peter 
1, 4;5.4; Revelation 2.10). “Crown” here is not that of a 
king (which is expressed by a different Greek word, viz., 
“diadem”), bul. a wreath or garland. 26. I—Return to his 
main subject, Ais own self-denial, and his motive in it. 
run, not as uncertainly—not as a runner uncertain of 
the goal. Ye Corinthians gain no end in your entering 
idol temples or eating idol meats, But J, tor my part, in 
all my acts, whether in my becoming “tall things to all 
men,” or in receiving no sustenance from my converts, 
have a definite end in view, viz., to “gain the more.” I 
know what laim at, and how toaim atit, He whoruns 
with aclear aim, looks straight forward to the goal, makes 
it his sole aim, casts away every encumbrance (Hebrews 
12.1, 2), is indifferent to what the bystanders say, and some- 
times even a fall only serves to rouse him the more, [BEN- 
GEL.] not as one that beateth the air—instead of beating 
theadversary. Alluding to the Sciamachia or sparring in 
the school in sham-fight (cf. ch. 14. 9), wherein they struck out 
into the air as if at an imaginary adversary. The real 
adversary is Satan acting on us through the flesh. 27. 
keep under—lit., bruise the face under the eyes, 80 as to 
render it black and blue; so, to chastise in the most sensi- 
tive part. Cf. “ mortif/y the deeds of the body,” Romans 8. 
13; also 1 Peter 2.11. It is not ascetic fasts or macerations 
of the body which are here recommended, but the keeping 
under of our natural self-seeking, so as, like Paul, to lay 
ourselves out entirely for the great work, my body—the 
old man and the remainders of lust in my flesh. “My 
body,” so far as by the jlesh it opposes the spirit [Estrus] 
(Galatians 5.17). Men may be severe to their bodies and 
yet indulge theirlust, Ascetic“ neglect of the body” may 
be all the while a more subtile “satisfying of the flesh” 
(Colossians 2, 23). Unless the soul keep under the body, 
the body will get above the soul. The body may be made 
a@ good servant, but isa bad master, bring it into sub- 
jection—or bondage, as a slave or servant led away captive ; 
50 the Greek, preached—lit., heralded. He keeps up the 
image from the races. The heralds summoned the candi- 
dates for the foot-race into the race-course [PLATO, Legg. 
8. 833], and placed the crowns on the brows of the con- 
querors, announcing theirnames. [BENGEL.] They proba- 


bly proclaimed also the laws of the combat; answering” 


to the preaching of the apostles. [ALForD.] The Christian 
herald is also a combatant ; in which respect he is distin- 
guished from the herald at the games. a cast-away— 
failing shamefully of the prize myself, after I have called 
others to the contest. Rejected by God, the Judge of the 
Christian race, notwithstanding my having, by my 
preaching, led others to be accepted. Cf. the equivalent 
term, “reprobate,” Jeremiah 6.30; 2 Corinthians 13. 6. St. 
Paul implies, if such earnest, self-denying watchfulness 
over himself be needed still, with all his labours for 
others, to make his own calling sure, much more is the 
same needed by the Corinthians, instead of their going, as 
they do, to the extreme limit of Christian liberty. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-83. - DANGER OF FELLOWSHIP WITH IDOLATRY IL- 
LUSTRATED IN THE HISTORY OF ISRAEL: SUCH FELLOW- 
SHIP INCOMPATIBLE WITH FELLOWSHIP IN THE LORD'S 
Suprer. EVEN LAWFUL THINGS ARE TO BE FORBORNE, 
80 AS NOT TO HuRT WEAK BRETHREN. 1. Moreover 
—The oldest MSS. read “For.” Thus the connection 
with the foregoing chapter is expressed, Ye need to ex- 
ercise self-denying watchfulness notwithstanding all 
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your privileges, lest ye be cast-aways. For the Israelites 
with all their privileges were most of them cast-aways 
through want of it, igmorant—with all your boasted 
“knowledge.” our fathers—The Jewish Church stands 
in the relation of parent to the Christian Church. all— 
Arrange as the Greek, ‘Our fathers were ali under the 
cloud;” giving the ‘all’? its proper emphasis, Not so 
much as one of so great a multitude was detained by 
force or disease (Psalm 105, 37), [BENGEL.] Five times 
the “all” is repeated, in the enumeration of the five 
favours which God bestowed on Israel (v. 1-4) Five 
times, correspondingly, they sinned (v, 6-10). In contrast 
to the “all” stands “many (rather, ‘the most’) of them” 
(v. 5). Allof them had great privileges, yet most of them 
were cast-aways through lust. Beware you, having 
greater privileges, of sharing the same doom through a 
similar sin. Continuing the reasoning, ch. 9, 24, “They 
which run in @ race, run all, but one receiveth the prize.”’ 
under the cloud—were continually wnder the defence of 
the pillar of cloud, the symbol of the Divine presence 
(Exodus 13, 21,22; Psalm 105.39; ef. Isaiah 4.5). passed 
through the sea—by God’s miraculous interposition for 
them (Exodus lh 29), 2. And—And so. [BENGEL.] bap= 
tized unto Moses—the servant of God and representa- 
tive of the Old Testament covenant of the law: .as Jesus, 
the Son of God, is of the Gospel covenant, (John 1,17; 
Hebrews 3. 5, 6). The people were led to believe in Moses 
as God’s servant by the miracle of the cloud protecting 
them, and by their being conducted under him safely 
through the Red Sea; therefore they are said to be “ bap- 
tized unto” him (Exodus 14.31), ‘* Baptized” is here 
equivalent to ‘‘initiated:’ it is used in accommodation 
to St. Paul’s argument to the Corinthians; they, it is 
true, have been “baptized,” but so also virtually were 
the Israelites of old; if the virtual baptism of the latter 
availed not tosave them from the doom of lust, neither 
will the actual baptism of the former save them. There 
is a resemblance between the symbols also: for the cloud 
and sea consist of water, and as these took the Israelites 
out of sight, and then restored them again to view, so the 
water does to the baptized. [BENGEL.] OLSHAUSEN un- 
derstands “the cloud” and “the sea” as symbolizing the 
Spirit and water respectively (John 3.5; Acts 10. 44-47), 
Christ is the pillar-cloud that screens us from the heat of 
God's wrath. Christ as “the light of the world” is our 
“pillar of fire’ to guide us in the darkness of the world. 
As the rock when smitten sent forth the waters, so 
Christ, having been once for all smitten, sends forth the 
waters of the Spirit. As the manna bruised in mills fed 
Israel, so Christ, when “it pleased the Lord to bruise 
Him,” has become our spiritual food. <A strong proof of 
inspiration is givenin this fact, that the historical parts 
of Scripture, without the consciousness even of the 
authors, are covert prophecies of the future. 3. same 
spiritual meat—As the Israelites had the water from the 
rock, which answered to baptism, so they uad the manna 
which corresponded to the other of the two Christian 
sacraments, the Lord’s Supper. St. Paul plainly implies 
the importance which was attached to these two sacra- 
ments by all Christians in those days: ‘tan inspired pro- 
test against those who lower their dignity, or deny their 
necessity.” [AL¥FORD.] ‘Still he guards against the other 
extreme of thinking the mere external possession of such 
privileges will ensure salvation. Moreover, had there 
been seven sacraments, as Rome teaches, St. Paul would 
have alluded to them, whereas he refers to only the two. 
He does not mean by “the same” that the Israelites and 
we Christians lave the “same” sacrament; but that be- 
lieving and unbelieving Israelites alike had “the same” 
spiritual privilege of the manna (ef. v.17). It was ‘* spir- 
tual meat” or food; because given by the power of God’s 
spirit, not by human labour, [Grorrus and ALFORD,] 
Galatians 4, 29, “born after the Spirit,” i. e., supernat- 
urally. Psalm 78.24, “corn of heaven” (Psalm 105, 40), 
Rather, “spiritual” in its typical signification, Christ, the 
true Bread of heaven, being signified (John 6, 32). Not 
that the Israelites clearly understood the signification : 
but believers among them would feel that in the type 
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something more was meant; and their implicit and rev- 
erent, though indistinet, faith was counted to them for 
justification, of which the manna was a kind of sacra- 
mental seal. ‘‘They are not to be heard which feign that 
the old fathers did look only for transitory promises” 
(Article vii. Church of England), as appears from this 
passage (cf. Hebrews 4. 2) 4. drimk—(Exodus 17.6.) In 
Numbers 20. 8, ‘‘the beasts” alsoare mentioned as having 
drunk. The literal water typified “ spiritual drink,” and 
is therefore so called. spiritual Rock that followed 
them—rather, ‘ accompanied them,”? Not the literal rock 
(or its water) “followed” them, as ALFORD explains, as 
if St. Paul sanctioned the Jews’ tradition (Rabbi Solomon 
on Numbers 20, 2) that the rock itself, or at least the 
stream from it, followed the Israelites from place to 
place (cf. Deuteronomy 9%, 21), But Christ, the- “Spiritual 
Rock” (Psalm 78. 20, 85; Deuteronomy 82. 4, 15, 18, 30, 31, 37; 
Isaiah 28. 16; 1 Peter 2.6), accompanied them (Exodus 33. 
15). ‘‘ Followed” implies His atiending on them to minisier 
to them; thus, though mostly going before them, He, 
when occasion required it, followed ‘‘ behind’ (Exodus 
14. 19). He satisfied all alike as to their bodily thirst 
whenever they needed it; as on three occasions is ex- 
pressly recorded (Exodus 15, 24, 25; 17.6; Numbers 20, 8); 
and this drink for the body symbolized the spiritual 
drink from the Spiritual Rock (cf. John 4, 13, 14; see Vote, 
v. 3). 5. But—Though they had so many tokens of God’s 
presence, many of them—rather, ‘‘the majority of 
them;” ‘the whole part,’’ All except Joshua and Caleb 
of the first generation, mot—in the Greek emphatically 
standing in the beginning of the sentence: ‘‘ Not,” asone 
might have naturally expected, ‘“‘ with the more part of 
them was,” &¢c. God—whose judgment alone is valid. 
for—the event showed, they had not pleased God, over= 
thrown—iii., strewn in heaps. im the wilderness—far 
from the land of promise. 6. were—Gi'reek, “‘ came to pass 
as.’ our examples—samples to us of what will befall us, 
if we also with all our privileges walk carelessly. lust— 
the fountain of all the four other offences enumerated, 
and therefore put first (James 1. 14, 15; cf. Psalm 106, 14), 
A particular case of lust was that after flesh, when they 
pined for the fish, leeks, &c., of Egypt, which they had 
left (Numbers 11.4, 33, 34). These are included in the 
“evil things,” not that they are so in themselves, but 
they became so to the Israelites when they lusted after 
what God withheld, and were discontented with what 
God provided, %. idolaters—A case in point, As the 
Israelites sat down (a deliberate act), ufe and drank at the 
idol feast to the calves in Horeb, so the Corinthians were 
in danger of idolatry by a like act, though not professedly 
worshipping an idol as the Israelites (ch. 8. 10, 11; 10, 14, 
20, 21; Exodus 32.6), He passes here from the first to the 
second person, as they alone (not he also) were in danger 
of idolatry, &c. He resumes the first person appropri- 
ately at the 16th verse, some—The multitude follow the 
lead of some bad men. play—with lascivious dancing, 
singing, and drumming round the calf (cf, “rejoiced,” 
Acts7. 41). 8.fornication—li., Fornication was generally, 
as in this case (Numbers 25.), associated at the idol feasts 
with spiritual fornication, 7, e., idolatry, This all applied 
to the Corinthians (ch, 5. 1,9; 6. 9, 15, 18; ch. 8.10). Balaam 
tempted Israel to both sins with Midian (Revelation 2. 14). 
Cf. ch. 8.7, 9, “‘stumbling-block,”’ ‘‘eat ... thing offered 
unto ,.. idol.” three and twenty thousand—in Num- 
bers 25.9“ twenty and four thousand,” If this were a real 
discrepancy, it would militate rather against inspiration 
of the subject matter and thought, than against verbal inspi- 
ration. The solution is: Moses in Numbers includes all 
who died “in the plague;”’ St. Paul, all who died “in one 
day ;” 1000 more may have fell next day. [Kirro, Biblical 
Cyclopedia.) Or, the real number may have been between 
23,000 and 24,000, say 23,500, or 23,600; when writing generally 
where the exact figures were not needed, one writer might 
quite veraciously give one of the two round numbers near 
the exact one, and the other writer the other. [BENGEL.] 
Whichever be the true way of reconciling the seeming 
discrepant statements, at least the ways given above 
prove they are not really irreconcilable, 9, tempt Christ 
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—So the oldest versions, Irenzeus (264), and good MSS. read 
Some of the oldest MSS, read “‘ Lord;’? and one MS. only 
“God.” If ‘‘Lord”’ be read, it will mean Christ, As 
“Christ”? was referred to in one of the five privileges of 
Israel (v. 4), So it is natural that He should be mentioned 
here in one of the five corresponding sins of that people. 
In Numbers 21.5 it is ‘spake against God” (whence prob- 
ably arose the alteration in the one MS,, 1 Corinthians 10. 
9, “God,” to harmonize it with Numbers 21, 5), As either 
“Christ” or ‘‘Lord’’ is the genuine reading ‘“ Christ” 
must be “God.” Cf.‘ Why do ye tempt the Lord?” Ex- 
odus 17. 2, 7. Cf. Romans 14. 11, with Isaiah 45. 22, 23. 
Israel's discontented complainings were temptings of 
Christ especially, the ‘‘Angel” of the covenant (Exodus 
23, 20, 21; 32. 84; Isaiah 63,9). Though they drank of ‘ that 
Rock ... Christ’ (v. 4), they yet complained for want of 
water (Exodus 17, 2. 7). Though also eating the same 
spiritual meat (Christ, ‘the true manna,” “the bread of 
life’’), they yet murmured, ‘‘Our soul loatheth this light 
bread.” In this case, being punished by the fiery ser: 
pents, they were saved by the brazen serpent, the 
emblem of Christ (ef. John 8. 56; Hebrews "1. 26). The 
Greck for ‘tempt’? means, tempt or try, so as lo wear out 
the long-suffering of Christ (cf. Psalm 95, 8.9; Numbers 
14, 22). The Corinthians were in danger of provoking 
God’s long-suffering by walking on the verge of idolatry, 
through overweening confidence in their know edge. LO. 
some ofthem , , , murmured—upon thedeath of Korah 
and his company, who: themselyes were murmurers 
(Numbers 16, 41, 49). Their murmur against Moses and 
Aaron were virtually murmurs against God (cf. Exodus 
16. 8,10). St. Paul herein glances at the Corinthian mur- 
murs against himself, the apostle of Christ, destroyed— 
14,700 perished, the destroyer—rHE same destroying 
angel sent by God as in Exodus 12, 23, and 2 Samuel 24, 16, 
li, Now .., these things .. , emsamples—resuming the 
thread of v. 6. The oldest MSS. read, ‘by way of ex- 
ample.” the ends of the world—liit., ‘‘of the ages;” the 
New Testament dispensation in its successive phases 
(plural, “ ends’) being the winding up of all former “ages,” 
No new dispensation shall appear till Christ comes as 
Avenger and Judge; till then the “ends” being many in- 
clude various successive periods (cf. Hebrews 9. 26), As 
we live in the last dispensation, which is the consumma- 
tion of all that went before, our responsibilities are the 
greater; and the greater is the guilt, St. Paul implies, to 
the Corinthians, which they incur if they fall short of 
their privileges. 12. thinketh he standeth—stands and 
thinks that he stands [BENGEL]; i. e., stands ‘‘ by faith” 
“well pleasing” to God: in contrast to v. 5, ‘‘ with many 
of them God was not well pleased’’ (Romans 11. 20). fall 
—trom his place in the Church of God (ef, v, 8, “ fell’*). 
Both temporally and spiritually (Romans 14. 4). Our 
security, so far as relates to God, consists in faith; so far 
as relates to ourselves, it consists in fear, 13. Consolation 
to them, under their temptation; it is none but such as is 
‘““common to man,” or ‘such a8 man can bear,’ “ adapted 
to man's powers of endurance,” [WAHL.] faithful— 
(Psalm 125.3; Isaiah 27.3.8; Revelation 3.10.) ‘God is 
faithful” to the covenant which He made with you in 
calling you (1 Thessaloniaus 5, 24), To be led into tempta- 
tion is distinct from running into it, which would be 
“tempting God” (v.9; Matthew 4,7), way to escape— 
(Jeremiah 29, 11; 2 Peter 2.9.) The Greek is, “the way of 
escape;’’ the appropriate way of escape in each particular 
temptation; not an immediate escape, but one in due 
time, after patience has had her perfect work (James 1. 
2-4, 12). He “makes” the way of escape simultaneously 
with the temptation whith His providence permissively 
arranges for His people. to bear it—Greck, to bear up 
under it, or against it. Not, He will take it away (2 Corin- 
thians 12. 7-9), 14. Resuming the argument, v.7; ch 8.9, 
10, flee—do not tamper with if, by doubtful acts, such as 
eating idol meats on the plea of Christian liberty. The 
only safety is in wholly shunning whatever borders on 
idolatry (2 Corinthians 6, 16,17). The Holy Spirit herein 
also presciently warned the Church against the idolatry, 
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Supper itself, in the figment of trate ahstantiation. 15. 
Appeal to their own powers of judgnrent Ww weigh the force 
of the argument that follows: viz., Set as the partaking 
of the Lord's Supper involves a partaking of the Lord 
bimself, and the partaking of the Jewish sacrificial meats 
involved a partaking of the altar of God, and, as the 
heathens sacrifice to devils, to partake of an idol feast is 
to have fellowship with devils. Wecannot divest our- 
selves of the responsibility of ‘judging’ for ourselves, 
The weakness of private judgment is not an argument 
against its use, but its abuse. We should the more take 
pains in searching the infallible word, with every aid 
within our reach, and above all with humble prayer for 
the Spirit’s teaching (Acts 17.11), If St. Paul, an inspired 
apostle, not only permits, but urges, men to judge his 
sayings by Scripture, much more should the fallible min- 
isters of the present visible Church do so. “To wise men,” 
refers with a mixture of irony to the Corinthian boast of 
“wisdom” (ch. 4, 40; 2 Corinthians 11. 19). Here you have 
an opportunity of exercising your “wisdom” in judging 
“what I say.” 16. The cup of blessing—Answering to 
the Jewish ‘cup of blessing,” over which thanks were 
offered in- the Passover. It was in doing so that Christ 
instituted this part of the Lord’s.Supper (Matthew 26, 27; 
Luke 22. 17, 20). we bless—‘ we,” not merely ministers, 
but also the congregation. The minister “ blesses” (i. e., 
consecrates with blessing) the cup, not by any priestly trans- 
mitted authority of his own, but as representative of the 
congregation, who virtually through him bless the cup. 
The consecration is the corporate act of the whole Church, 
The act of joint blessing by him and them (not *‘ the cup” 
itself, which, as also ‘the bread,” in the Greek is in the 
accusative), and the consequent drinking of it together, 
constitute the communion, i. e., the joint participation 
“of the blood of Christ.” Cf. v. 18, ‘They who eat... 
are partakers” (joint communicants), &e. ‘Is’ in both 
cases in this verse is literal, not represents. IIe who with 
faith partakes of the cup and the bread, partakes really 
but spiritually of the blood and body of Christ (Ephesians 
5, 80, 82), and of the benefits of His sacrifice on the cross 
(cf, v.18). In contrast to this is to have ‘fellowship with 
deytis” (v.20), ALFORD explains, *Thecup...isthe[joint] 
participation (i. e., that whereby the act of participation 
takes place) of the blood,’ &c. It is the seal of our living 
union with, and a means of our partaking of, Christ as our 
Saviour (John 6. 53-57). Itis not said, ‘Thecup... is the 
blood,” or “the bread... is the body,’ but “is the com- 
munion (joint-participation) of the blood ... body.” 
If the bread be changed into the literal body of Christ, 
where is the sign of the sacrament? Romanists eat Christ 
“in remembrance of Himself.” To drink literal blood would 
have been an abomination to Jews, which the first Chris- 
tians were (Leviticus 17, 11,12). Breaking the bread was 
vart of the act of consecrating it, for thus was represented 
the crucifixion of Christ’s body (1 Corinthians LI. 24), The 
distinct specification of the bread and the wine disproves 
the Romish doctrine of concomitancy, and exclusion of 
the laity from the cup. 17. one bread —rather, “ loaf.” 
One loaf alone seems to have been used in each celebra- 
tion. and one body—Omit “‘and;” “one loaf(that is), one 
body.” ‘“ We, the many (viz., believers assembled; so the 
Greek), are one bread (by our partaking of the same loaf, 
which becomes assimilated to the substance of all our 
bodies; and so we become), one body” (with Christ, and so 
with one another), we... all—Greek, “the whole of us,” 
18, Israel after the flesh—the literal, as distinguished 
from the spiritual, Israel (Romans 2, 29; 4.1; 9,3; Galatians 
4, 29), partakers of the altar—and so of God, whose is the 
altar; they have fellowship in God and His worship, of 
which the altar is the symbol. 19,20. Whatsay Ithen? 
—The inference might be drawn from the analogies of the 
Lord’s Supper and Jewish sacrifices, that an idol is really 
what the heathen thought it to be, a god, and that in eating 
idol meats they had fellowship with the god. This verse 
guards against such an inference: “ What would I say 
then? that a thing sacrificed to an idol is any real thing 
(in the sense that the heathen regard it), or that an idolis 


any real thing?’’ (The oldest MSS, read the words in this ~ 
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order. Supply “ Nay;’’) “ But (I say) that the things which 
the Gentiles sacrifice, they sacrifice to devils’? (demons), 
St. Paul here introduces a new fact. It is true that, as I 
said, an idol has no reality in the sense that the heathen 
regard it, but it has a reality in another sense; hea- 
thendom being under Satan’s dominion as “ prince of this 
world,” he and his demons are in fact the powers worship- 
ped by the heathen, whether they are orare not conscious 
of it (Deuteronomy 382. 17; Leviticus 17.7; 2 Chronicles 11, 
15; Psalm 106. 37; Revelation 9. 20). “* Devil” is in the Greek 
restricted to Satan, ‘‘demons”’ is the term applied to his 
subordinate evil spirits. Fear, rather than love, is the 
motive of heathen worship (cf. the English word “ panic,” 
from PAN, whose human form with horns and cloven hoofs 
gave rise to the vulgar representations of Satan which 
prevail now); just as fear is the spirit of Satan and his de- 
mons (James 2.19), IK would not that ye... have fel- 
lowship with devils—by partaking of idol feasts (ch. 8, 
10), 21. Ve cannot, &c.—really and spiritually; though 
ye may outwardly (1 Kings 18. 21). ewp of devils—in con- 
trast to the eup of the Lord. At- idol feasts libations were 
usually made from the cup to the idol first, and then the 
guests drank; so that in drinking they had fellowship 
with theidol, the Lord’s table—The Lord’s Supper is a 
feast on a table, not a sacrifice on an altar. Our only altar 
is the cross, our only sacrifice that of Christ once for all 
The Lord’s Supper stands, however, in the same relation, 
analogically, to Christ’s sacrifice, as the Jews’ sacrificial 
feasts did to their sacrifices (cf. Malachi 1.7, “altar .. 
table of the Lord ”’), and the heathen idol feasts to’ their 
idolatrous sacrifices (Isaiah 65.11). The heathen sacrifices 
were offered to idol nonentities, behind which Satan 
lurked. The Jew’s sacrifice was but a shadow of the sub- 
stance which was tocome. Our one sacrifice of Christ is. 
the only substantial reality; therefore, whilst the par 
taker of the Jew’s sacrificial feast partook rather “of the 
altar” (v. 18) than of Gop manifested fully, and the heather 
idol-feaster had fellowship really with demons, the com- 
municant in the Lord’s Supper has in it areal communion 
of, or fellowship in, the body of Christ once sacrificed, and 
now exalted as the Head of redeemed humanity. 22. De 
we provoke the Lord to jealousy ?—by dividing our fel- 
lowship between Him and idols (Hzekiel 20, 89), Is it our 
wish to provoke Him toassert His power? Deuteronomy 
82. 21, is before the apostle’s mind [ALForD] (Exodus 20, 5). 
are we stronger t—that we can risk a contest with Him, 
23. All things are lawful for me, &c.—Recurring to the 
Corinthian plea (ch. 6.12), he repeats his qualification of 
it. The oldest MSS. omit both times “for me.” edify not 
—tend not to build up the spiritual temple, the Church, in 
faith and love. St. Paul does not appeal to the apostolic 
decision (Acts 15.), which seems to have been not so much 
regarded outside of Palestine, but rather to the broad 
principle of true Christian freedom, which does not allow 
us to be governed by external things, as though, because 
we can use them, we mst use them (ch, 6. 12), Their use or 
non-use is tobe regulated by regard to edification. 24. (Ver 
83; ch. 13.5; Romans 15, 1,2.) 25. shambles—butchers 
stalls; the flesh-market, asking no question—whether 
it has been offered to an idolornot, for conscience’ sake 
—If on asking you should hear it had been offered to idols, 
a scruple would arise in your conscience which was need- 
less, and never would have arisen had you asked no ques- 
tions. 26. The ground on which such eating without 
questioning is justified is, the earth and all its contents 
(“the fulness thereof,” Psalm 20.1; 50. 12), inclading all 
méats, belong to the Lord, and are appointed for our use; 
and where conscience suggests no scruple, all are to be 
eaten (Romans 14, 14, 20; 1 Timothy 4. 4,5; ef. Acts 10, 15). 
27. ye be disposed to go—tacitly implying, they would 
be as well not to go, but yet not forbidding them to go 
(v.93). [Grotrus.] The feast is not an idol feast, but a 
general entertainment, at which, however, there might 
be meat that had been offered to an idol. for cons 
science’ sake—See Note, v.25, 28. if any man—a weak 
Christian at table, wishing to warn his brother, offered in 
sacrifice unto idols—The oldest MSS, omit ‘unto idols.” 
At a heathen’s table the expression, offensive to him, 








Censure of Disorders in the 


would naturally be avoided. for conscience’ sake—not 
to cause a stumbling-block to the conscience of thy 
weak brother (ch, 10-12), for the earth is the Lord’s, 
&¢c.—Not in the oldest MSS. 29. Conscience... of the 
other—the weak brother introduced in v, 28, for why is 
my liberty judged of another man’s conscience t—St. 
Paul passes to the first person, to teach his converts by 
putting himself as it were in their position, The Greek 
termis for “the other’ and “another” are distinct. ‘* The 
other’ is the one with whom St, Paul’s and his Corinthian 
converts’ concern is; “another” is any other with whom he 
and they have no concern. If a guest know the meat to be 
idol meat whilst I know it not, I have “liberty” to eat 
without being condemned by his “conscience.” [GROTIUS.] 
Thus the “ for,” &c., is an argument for v. 27, ‘' Eat, asking 
no questions,” Or, “Why should I give occasion by the 
rash use of my liberty that another should condemn it 
[Esrrvs], or that my liberty should cause the destruction 
of my weak brother?” [MENocHIUS.] Or, the words are 
those of the Corinthian objector (perhaps used in their 
letter, and so quoted by St. Paul), ‘‘ Why is my liberty 
judged by another’s conscience?” why should not I be 
judged only by my own, and have liberty to do whatever 
it sanctions? St. Paul replies in v,3l, Your doing so ought 
always to be limited by regard to what most tends ‘to 
the glory of God.”’ [VATABLUS, CONYBEARE and How- 
son.] The first explanation is simplest; the “for,” &c., in 
it refers to ‘‘not thine own” (i. e., ‘not my own,” in St. 
Paul’s change to the first person); Iam to abstain only in 
the case of liability to offend another’s conscience ; in cases 
where my own has no scruple, I am not bound, in God’s 
judgment, by any other conscience than my own, 30. For 
—The oldest MSS. omit “for.” by grace—rather, thank- 
fully.” [ALForD.] I... be partaker—I partake of the 
food set before me. evil spoken of—by him who does not 
use his liberty, but will eat nothing without scrupulosity 
and questioning whence the meat comes. give thanks— 
which consecrates all the Christian’s acts (Romans 14, 6; 
1 Timothy 4.3, 4), 31. Contrast Zechariah 7. 6; the picture 
of worldly men. The godly may “eat and drink,” and it 
eball be well with him (Jeremiah 22, 15, 16), to the glory 
of God—(Colossiaus 3. 17; 1 Peter 4, 11)—which involves our 
having regard to the edification of our neighbour. 32. 
Give none offence—in things indifferent (ch. 8 13; Ro- 
mans 14. 13; 2 Corinthians 6. 5); for in all essential things 
affecting Christian doctrine and practice, even in the 
smallest detail, we must not swerve from principle, 
whatever offence may be the result (ch. 1. 23). Giving of- 
fence is unnecessary, if our own spirit cause it ; necessary, 
if it be caused by the truth. 33. I please—I try to please 
(ch. 9. 19, 22; Romans 15, 2). mot seeking mine own—(v, 
24). mamny—rather as Greek, “THE many.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-34. CENSURE ON DISORDERS IN THEIR ASSEM- 
BLIES: THEIR WOMEN NOT BEING VEILED, AND ABUSES 
AT THE LOVE-FEASTS, 1. Rather belonging to the end of 
ch. 10, than to this chapter, followers—Geek, ‘‘imita- 
tors.” of Christ—who did not please Himself (Romans 
15. 3); but gave Himself, at the cost of laying aside His 
Divine glory, and dying as man, for us (Ephesians 5, 2; 
Philippians 2. 4,5). We are to follow Christ first, and 
earthly teachers only so far as they follow Christ. 2. 
Here the chapter ought to begin. ye remember me in 
all things—in your general practice, though in the par- 
ticular instances which follow ye fail. . ordinances— Greek, 
“traditions,” 7. e., apostolic directions given by word of 
mouth or in writing (v. 23; ch, 15. 3; 2 Thessalonians 2. 15), 
The reference here is mainly to ceremonies; for in v. 23, as 
to the LorpD’s SUPPER, which is not a mere ceremony, he 
says, not merely “I delivered unto you,” but also, ‘I re- 
ceived of the Lord:’” here he says only ‘‘I delivered to 
you.” Romanists argue hence for oral traditions. But 
the difficulty is to know what is a genuine apostolic tradi- 
tion intended for all ages. Any that can be proved to be 
such ought to be observed; any that cannot, ought to be 
rejected 4 pce 18). Those preserved in the writ- 
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ten word alone can be proved to be such, 3. The Corin- 

thian women, on the ground of the abolition of distine- 

tion of sexes in Christ, claimed equality with the male 

sex, and, overstepping the bounds of propriety, came for- 

ward to pray and prophesy without the customary head- 
covering of females. The Gospel, doubtless, did raise 

women from the degradation in which they had been 
sunk, especially in the East. Yet, whilst on a level with 
males as to the offer of, and standing in grace (Galatians 3. 

28), their subjection in point of order, modesty, and seemli~ 
ness, is to be maintained, St, Paul reproves here their 
unseemliness as to dress: in ch. 14. 84, a8 to the retiring 
modesty in public which becomes them. He grounds his 
reproof here on the subjection of woman to man in the 
order of creation, the head—an appropriate expression, 
when he is about to treat of woman’s appropriate head- 
dress in public. of every man, . . Christ—(Ephesians 5, 
23.) of ...woman...man—(V,8; Genesis 3. 16; 1 Tim- 
othy 2. 11,12; 1 Peter 3. 1,5, 6.) Ihead of Christ is God— 
(Ch, 8, 233 15, 27, 28; Luke 3, 22,38; John 14, 28; 20.17; Ephe- 
sians 3.9.) ‘‘Jesus, therefore, must be of the same essence 
as God: for, since the man is the head of the woman, and 
since the head is of the sameessence as the body, and God 
is the head of the Son, it follows the Son is of the same 
essence as the Father,’ (S. Corysostom.] ‘The woman 
is of the essence of the man, and not made by the man; 
so, too, the Son is not made by the Father, but of the es- 
sence of the Father,” [THEODORET, t. 3, p.171.] 4. pray~= 
ing—in public (v, 17) prophesying—preaching in the 
Spirit (ch. 12,10). hawing—i. e., if he were to have: a 
supposed case to illustrate the impropriety in the woman's 
case, It was the Greek custom (and so that at Corinth) for 
men in worship to be uncovered; whereas the Jews wore 
the Talith, or veil, to show reverence before God, and 
their unworthiness to look on him (Isaiah 6.2); how- 
ever, Maimonides (Mishna) excepts cases where [as in 
Greece] the custom of the place was different. dishone- 
oureth his head—not as ALFORD, “Christ” (v.38): but 
literally, as ‘‘his head” is used in the beginning of the 
verse. He dishonoureth his head (the principal part of the 
body) by wearing a covering or veil, which isa mark of 
subjection, and which makes him iook downwards in-- 
stead of upwards to his Spiritual Head, Christ, to whom: 
alone he owes subjection... Why, then, ought not man to 
wear the covering in token of his subjection to Christ, as 
the woman wears it in token of her subjection to man?- 
“ Because Christ is not seen: the man is seen ; so the coy-. 
ering of him whois under Christ is not seen; of her who 
is under the man, is seen.’’? [BENGEL.] (Cf. v.7)° 5... 
woman ,,. prayeth... prophesieth—This instance 
of women speaking in public worship is an extraurdin-- 
ary case, and justified only by the miraculous gifts. 
which such women possessed as their credentials; for 
instance, Anna the prophetess and Priscilla (so Acts.2,. 
18). The ordinary rule to them is, silence in publie (ch, 
14, 34, 35; 1 Timothy 2. 11,12). Mental receptivity and 
activity in family life are recognized in Christianity, as 
most accordant with the destiny of woman. This pas 

sage does not necessarily sanction women speaking in 
public, even though possessing miraculous gifts;. but 
simply records what took place at Corinth, without ex- 
pressing an opinion on it, reserving the censure of: it till 
ch, 14, 34, 35. Even those women endowed with. prophecy 
were designed to exercise their gift, rather in other times 
and places, than the publiccongregation. dishomoureth 
. . . head—in that she acts against the Divine ordinance 
and the modest propriety that becomes her:-in. putting 
away the veil, she puts away the badge of her subjection 

to man, which is her true * honour;” for through him it 
connects her with Christ, the head of the man. More- 

over, as the head-covering was the emblem of maiden 

modesty before man (Genesis 24. 65), and conjugal chas- 

tity (Genesis 20. 16); so, to uncover the head indicated 

withdrawal from the power of the husband, whence a 

suspected wife had her head wncovered by the priest 

(Numbers 5. 18), ALFoRD takes “her head’ to be man, 

her symbolical, not her literal head; but as it is literal 

in the former clausé, it must be soin the latter one, all 
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one asif.. . shaven—As woman’s hair is given her by 
nature, as her covering (v. 15), to cut it off like a man, all 
admit, woula be indecorous: therefore, to put awar the 
head-covering, too, like a man, would be similarly inde- 
corous. It is natural to her to have long hair for her 
covering: she ought, therefore, to add the other (the 
wearing of a head-covering) to show, that she does of her 
own will that which nature itself teaches she ought to do, 
ip token of her subjection to man, 6. A woman would 
not like to be “shorn” or (what is worse) ‘‘shaven:” but 
if she chooses to be uncovered (unveiled) in front, let her 
be so also behind, i. e., “shorn.” a shame—an unbe- 
coming thing (ef. v. 13-15). Thus the shaving of nuns 
is “‘a shame.” 7-9. Argument, also, from man’s more 
immediate relation to God, and the woman’s to man, 
man... image... glory of God—being created in 
God’s “image,” first and directly: the woman, subse- 
quently, and indirectly, through the mediation of man. 
Man is the representative of God’s “glory” (this ideal of 
man being realized most fully in the Son of man (Psalm 
8, 4,5; ef. 2 Corinthians 8. 23). Man is declared in Scrip- 
ture to be both the “image,” and in the “likeness,” of 
God (cf. James 3.9). But “image” alone is applied to 
the Son cf God (Colossians 1. 15; ef. Hebrews 1. 3). 
“Express image,” Greek, the impress. The Divine Son is 
not merely “ like’ God, He is God of God, “being of one 
substance (essence) with the Father.” [NIcENE CREED.]} 
woman ... glory of ,.. man—He does not say, also, 
“the image of the man.” For the sexes differ: moreover, 
the woman is created in the image of God, as well as the 
man (Genesis 1. 26, 27), But as the moon in relation to the 
sun (Genesis 37.9), so woman shines not so much with 
light direct from God, as with light derived from man, 
i. e., in her order in creation ; not that she does not in grace 
come individually into direct communion with God; but 
even here much of her knowledge is mediately given her 
through man, on whom she is naturally dependent. 8. is 
of... of—takes his being from (“out of”)... from: refer- 
ring to woman’s original creation, “‘taken out of man” 
(cf. Genesis 2. 23). The woman was made by God medi- 
ately through the man, who was, as it were, a veil or me- 
dium placed between her and God, and therefore, should 
wear the veil or head-covering in public worship, in ac- 
knowledgment of this subordination to man in the order 
of creation. The man being made immediately by God 
as his glory, has no veil between himself and God. [Fa- 
BER STAPULENSIS in Bengel.] 9. Neither—rather ‘ For 
also;’”’ Another argument: The immediate object of woman's 
creation. “The man was not created for the sake of the 
woman; but the woman for the sake of the man” (Gene- 
sis 2,18, 21, 22), Just as the Church, the bride, is made for 
Christ; and yet in both the natural and the spiritual cre- 
ations, the bride, whilst made for the bridegroom, in ful- 
filling that end, attains her own true “glory,” and brings 
“shame” and “‘dishonour” on herself by any departure 
fiom it (v. 4,6), 10. power on her head —the kerchief: 
French “‘couvre-chef,”’ head-covering, the emblem of ‘power 
on her head: the sign of her being under man’s power, 
and exercising delegated authority under him. St. Paul 
had before his mind the root-connection between the He- 
brew terms for “ veil” (Radid), and subjection (Radaa). 
because of the angels—who are present at our Christian 
assemblies (cf, Psalm 188, 1, gods,” i. e., angels), and de- 
light in the orderly subordination of the several ranks of 
God’s worshippers in their respective places, the outward 
demeanour and dress of the latter being indicative of 
that inward humility which angels know to be most 
pleasing to their common Lord (ch. 4.9; Ephesians 3. 10; 
Ecclesiastes 5.6). HAMMOND quotes Chrysostom, “Thou 
standest with angels; thou singest with them; thou 
hymnest with them; and yet dost thou stand laughing?” 
BENGEL explains, “As the angels are in relation to God, 
so the woman is in relation toman. God’s face is uncov- 
ered ; angels in his presence are veiled (Isaiah 6. 2). Man’s 
face is uncovered; woman in his presence is to be veiled. 
For her not to be so, would, vy its indecorousness, offend 
the ange!s (Matthew 18,10, 31). She. by her weakness, es- 
pecially needs their ministry; she ought, therefore, to be 
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the more careful not to offend them.” 11. Yet neither 
sex is insulated and independent of the other in the Chris- 
tian life. [ALFoRD.] The oneneeds the other fn the sex- 
ual relation; and in respect to Christ (*‘in the Lord”), the 
man and the woman together (for neither can be dis- 
pensed with) realize the ideal of redeemed hamanity 
represented by the bride, the Church, 12. As the woman 
was formed out of (from) the man, even so is man born by 
means of woman; but all things (including both man and 
woman) are from God as their source (Romans 11. 36; 2 Cor- 
inthians 5.18), They depend mutually each on the other, 
and both on him, 13. Appeal to their own sense of de- 
corum, a woman... unto God—By rejecting the em- 
blem of subjection (the head-covering), she passes at one 
leap in praying publicly beyond both the man and angels 
(BENGEL.] 14. The fact that nature has provided woman, 
and not man, with long hair, proves that man was de- 
signed to be uncovered, and woman covered. The Naza- 
rite, however, wore long hair lawfully, as being part of a 
vow sanctioned by God (Numbers 6,5). Cf. as to Absalom, 
2Sumuel 14, 26, and Acts 18.18. 15. her hair, , , foracov= 
ering—Not that she does not need additional covering. 
Nay, her long hair shows she ought to cover her head as 
much as possible, The will ought to accord with nature, 
(BENGEL.] 16. A summary close to the argument by ap- 
peal to the universal custom of the churches, ifany... 
seem—the Greck also means “ thinks’ (fit) (cf. Matthew 3, 
9). Ifany man chooses (still after all my arguments) to be 
contentious. If any be contentious and thinks himself 
right in being so, A reproof of the Corinthians’ self-suf- 
ficiency and disputatiousness (ch, 1. 20), we—apostles: or 
we of the Jewish nation, from whom ye have received the 
Gospel, and whose usages in all that is good ye ought to 
follow: Jewish women veiled themselves when in public, 
according to Tertullian. [EstTrus.] The former explana- 
tion is best, as the Jews are not referred to in the context: 
but he often refers to himself and his fellow-apostles, by 
the expression, ‘“* we—us” (ch. 4. 9, 10; 5, 6), mo such euse 
tom—as that of women praying uncovered. Notas Caikys- 
ostom, &c., ‘that of being contentious.” The Greek term 
implies a usage, rather than a mental habit (John 18, 39), 
The usage of true “churches (plural: not, as ome uses 
it, ‘the Church,’ as an abstract entity; but ‘the churches, 
as a number of independent witnesses) of God” (the 
churches which God Himself recognizes), is a valid argu- 
ment in the case of external rites, especially, negatively, e.g., 
Such rites were not received among them, therefore, ought 
not to be admitted among us: but in questions of doctrine, 
or the essentials of worship, the argument is not valid 
[SCLATER] (ch. 7.17; 14.33). meither—nor yet. Catholic 
usage is not an infallible test of truth, but a general test 
cf decency. 17, im this—which follows, I declare—rather, 
“Tenjoin:’ as the Greek is always so used. The oldest 
MSS. read lit., ‘This I enjoin (you) not praising (you)’. 
that—inasmuch as: in that you, &c. Here he qualifies his 
praise (v. 2), “I said that I praised you for keeping the 
ordinances delivered to you; but I must now give injunc- 
tion in the name of the Lord, on a matter in which I 
praise you not, viz., as to the Lord’s Supper (v. 23; ch, 14. 
37), mot for the better—not so as to progress to what is 
better. for the worse—so as to retrograde to what is 
worse. The result of such “coming together’ must be 
“condemnation” (v.34), 18. first of all—In the first place, 
The “divisions”. (Greek, schisms) meant, are not merely 
those of opinion (ch. 1. 10), but in ontward acts at the love- 
feasts (Agapre) (v. 21). He does not follow up the expres- 
sion, “in the first place,” by ‘“‘in the second place,’”’. But 
though not expressed, a second abuse was in his mind 
when he said, “In the first place,” viz., THE ABUSE OF 
SPIRITUAL GIFTs, which also created disorder in their assem- 
blies [ALFoRD] (ch. 12.1, &c.; 14, 23, 26, 33, 40), im the 
Church—not the place of worship; for Isidore of Pelu- 
sium denies that there were such places specially set 
apart for worship in the apostles’ times (Epistle 246, 2), 
But, “in the assembly” or “congregation:” in convoca- 
tion for worship, where especially love, order, and har- 
mony should prevail. The very ordinance instituted for 
uniting together believers in one body, was made an 
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occasion of “divisions” (schisms), partly — He hereby 
excepts the innocent. ‘I am unwilling to believe allI 
hear, but some I cannot help believing’ [ALFORD]: 
whilst my love is unaffected by it. [BENGEL.] 19. here 
esies—Not merely “schisms” or “divisions” (v. 18), which 
are “recent dissensions of the congregation through 
differences of opinion’’ [AUGUSTINE, Con, Crescon, Don, 
2. 7, quoted by French Synonyms, New Testament], 
but also “ heresies,” i. e., “schisms which have now be- 
come inveterate: “Sects” [CAMPBELL, vol. 2, p. 126, 127]: 
so Acts 5. 17; 15. 5, translate the same Greek, At present 
there were dissensions at the love-feasts; but St. Paul, 
remembering Jesus’ words (Matthew 18. 7; 24.10, 12; Luke 
17. 1), foresees *‘ there must be (come) also” matured sepa- 
rations, and established parties in secession, as separat- 
ists. The “ must be” arises from sin in professors neces- 
sarily bearing its natural fruits: these are overruled by 
God to the probation of character of both the godly and 
the ungodly, and to the discipline of the former for glory, 
“ Heresies” had not yet its technical sense ecclesiastically, 
referring to doctrinal errors: it means confirmed schisms, 
St. Augustine's rule is a golden rule as regards questions 
of heresy and catholicity: ‘‘In doubtful questions, lib- 
erty; in essentials, unity; in all things, charity.” that 
... approved may be made manifest—through the dis- 
approved (reprobates) becoming manifested (Luke 2, 35; 
1 John 2. 19), 20. When ,., therefore—Resuming the 
thread of discourse from v, 18. this is mot to—rather, 
“there is no such thing as eating the Lorp's Supper;”’ it 
is not possible where each is greedily intent only on de- 
vouring ‘HIS OWN supper,’”’ and some are excluded alto- 
gether, not having been waited for (v. 33), where some are 
“drunken,” whilst others are ‘ hungry” (v. 21). The love- 
feast usually preceded the Lord’s Supper (as eating the 
Passover came before the Lord’s Supper at the first institu- 
tion of the latter), It was a club-feast, where each brought 
his portion, and the rich, extra portions for the poor; 
from it the bread and wine were taken for the Eucharist ; 
and it was at it that the excesses took place, which made 
a true celebration of the Lord’s Supper during or after it, 
with true discernment of its solemnity, out of the ques- 
tion, 21. one taketh before ofier—The rich “before” the 
poor, who had no supper of their own. Instead of “ tarry- 
ing for one another” (v, 33); hence the precept (ch, 12. 21, 
25). his own supper—‘ His own” belly is his God (Phil- 
ippians 3. 19); “the Zord’s Supper,” the spiritual feast 
never enters his thoughts, drumkem-—The one has more 
than is good for him, the otherless. [BENGEL,] 22. What! 
—Greek, For, houses—(cf. v. 34)—"* at home,.”’ That is the 
place to satiate the appetite, not the assembly of the 
brethren, [ALFORD.] despise ye the Church of God—ihe 
congregation mostly composed of the poor, whom “ Gop 
hath chosen,” however ye show contempt for them (James 
2. 5); ef. “of God” here, marking the true honour of the 
Church. shame them that have not—viz., houses to eat 
and drink in, and who, therefore, ought to have received 
their portion at the love-feasts from their wealthier 
brethren. I praise you not—resuming the words (v. 17). 
23. His object is to show the unworthiness of such con- 
duct from the dignity of the holy supper. I—Emphatie 
In the Greek. It is not my own invention, but the Lord’s 
institution. received of the Lord—by immediate revela- 
tion (Galatians 1. 12; ef. Acts 22. 17, 18; 2 Corinthians 12, 
1+4). The renewal of the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
by special revelation to St. Paul enhances its solemnity. 
The similarity between St. Luke’s and St. Paul’s account 
of the institution, favours the supposition that the former 
drew his information from the apostle, whose companion 
in travel he was. Thus, the undesigned coincidence is a 
proof of genuineness. night—the time fixed for the Pass- 
over (Exodus 12. 6): though the time for the Lord’s Supper 
1s not fixed. betrayed—With the traitor at the table, and 
death present before His eyes, He left this ordinance as 
His last gift to us, to commemorate His death. Though 
about fo receive such an injury from man, He gave this 
pledge of His amazing love to man. 24. brake—the 
breaking of the bread involves its distribution, and reproves 
the Corinthian mode at the love-feast, of ‘‘every one tak- 
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ing before other his own supper.” my body... broken 
for you—“ Given” (Luke 22, 19) for you (Greek, in your be- 
half), and “ broken,’ so as to be distributed among you 

The oldest MSS. omit “ broken,” leaving it to be supplied 
from “brake.” ‘The two old versions, Memphitic and 
Thebaic, read from Luke, ‘‘given.’’ The literal ** body” 
could not have been meant; for Christ was still sensibly 
present among his disciples when he said, ‘‘This is my 
body.” They could only have understood Him symbol- 
ically and analogically: As this bread is to your bodily 
health, so my body is to the spiritual health of the be- 
lieving communicant. The words, ‘‘ Take, eat,” are not 
in the oldest MSS, 25. when he had supped—Greck, “‘ af- 
ter the eating of supper,” viz., the Passover supper which 
preceded the Lord’s Supper, as the love-feast did subse- 
quently. Therefore, you Corinthians ought to separate 
common meals from the Lord’s Supper. [BENGEL.] the 
new testament—or “covenant.” The cup is the parch- 
ment-deed, as it were, on which my new covenant, or 
last will is written and sealed, making over to you all 
blessings here and hereafter. im my blood—ratified by 
MY blood: “not by the blood of goats and calves” (He- 
brews 9, 12).—as oft as—Greck, as many times soever: im- 
plying that it is an ordinance often to be partaken of, in 
remembrance of me—St. Luke expresses this, which is 
understood by St. Matthew and St. Mark. St. Paul twice 
records it as suiting his purpose. The old sacrifices 
brought sins continually to remembrance (Hebrews 10. 1, 
3). The Lord’s Supper brings to remembrance Christ and 
His sacrifice once for all for the full and final remission of 
sins, 26. For—In proof that the Lord’s Supper is ‘‘in re- 
membrance” of Him, show—announce publicly. The 
Greek does not mean to dramatically represent, but “ye 
publicly profess each of you, the Lord has died For ME.” 
(Wauu.] This word, as “is” in Christ’s institution (v. 24, 
25), implies not literal presence, but a vivid realization, hy 
faith, of Christ in the Lord's Sappér, as a living persor, 
not a mere abstract dogma, ‘‘ bone of our bone, and flesh 
of our flesh” (Ephesians 5. 30; ef. Genesis 2. 28); and our- 
selves ‘‘membhers of His body, of His flesh, and of His 
bones,”’ “onr siniui bodies made clean by His body (once 
for all offered), and our souls washed through His most 
precious blood.” [Church of England Prayer Book.] 
“Show,” or “announce,” is an expression applicable to 
new things; cf, ‘show’ as to the Passover, Exodus 13. 8, 
So the Lord’s death ought always to be fresh in our mem- 
ory; cf. in heaven, Revelation 5, 6. That the Lord’s Sup- 
per is in remembrance of Him, implies that he is bodily 
absent, though spiritually present, for we cannot be said 
to commemorate one absent. The fact that we not only 
show the Lora’s death in the supper, but eat and drink 
the pledges of it, could only be understood by the Jews, 
accustomed to such feasts after propitiatory sacrifices, as 
implying our personal appropriation therein of the bene- 
fits of that death, till he come—when there shall be no 
longer need of symbols of His body, the body itself being 
manifested. The Greek expresses the certainty of His 
coming. Rome teaches that we eat Christ present corpo- 
rally, “till He come” corporally; a contradiction in 
terms, The shewbread, lit., bread of the presence, was in the 
sanctuary, but not in the Holiest place (Hebrews 9. 1-8); 
so the Lora’s Supper in heaven, the antitype to the Holiest 
place, shall be superseded by Christ's own bodily presence; 
then the wineshall bedrunk “anew” in the Father’s king- 
dom, by Christ and His people together, of which heavenly 
banquet, the Lord’s Supper is a spiritual foretaste and spe- 
cimen (Matthew 26, 29), Meantime, as the shewbread was 
placed anew, every sabbath, on the table before the Lord 
(Leviticus 24, 5-8); so the Lord’s death was shown, or an- 
nounced afresh at the Lord’s table the first day of every 
week in the primitive Church. We are now “priests 
unto God” in the dispensation of Christ’s spiritual pres- 
ence, antitypical to the Hoty PLACE: the perfect and 
eternal dispensation, which shall not begin till Christ’s 
coming, is antitypical to the HoLtest PLACE, which 
Christ our High Priest alone in the flesh as yet has en- 
tered (Hebrews 9, 6,7); but which, at his coming, we, too, 
who are believers, shall enter (Revelation 7,15; 21, 22), 
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The supper joins the two closing periods of the Old and 
the New dispensations. The first and second comings are 
considered as one coming, whence the expression is not 
“return,” but “come” (cf., however, Jolin 14,3). 27. eat 
and drink—So one of the oldest MSS. reads. But three or 
four equally old MSS., the Vulgate and Cyprian, read ‘ or.” 
Romanists quote this reading in favour of communion in 
one kind. This consequence does not follow, St. Paul 
says, Whosoever is guilty of unworthy conduct, either in 
eating the bread, or in drinking the cup, is guilty of 
the body and blood of Christ. Impropriety in only 
one of the two elements, vitiates true communion in both, 
Therefore, in the end of the verse, he says, not ‘body or 
blood,” &e., but ‘body and blood.’’ Any who takes the 
bread without the wine, or the wine without the bread, 
“unworthily ’ communicates, and so “is guilty of Christ’s 
body and blood:” for he disobeys Christ's express com- 
mand to partake of both. If we do not partake of the sac- 
ramental symbol of the Lord’s death worthily, we share 
in the guilt of that death. (Cf. “‘crucify to themselves the 
Son of God afresh,’’ Hebrews 6, 6.) Unworthiness in the 
person, is not what ought to exclude any, but unworthily 
communicating: However unworthy we be, if we examine 
ourselves so as to find that we penitently believe in 
*Christ’s Gospel, we may worthily communicate. 28. ex= 
amine—Greek, prove, or test, his own state of mind in re- 
spect to Christ’s death, and his capability of ‘‘ discerning 
the Lord’s body” (v. 29, 31). Not auricular confession toa 
priest, but self-examination is necessary, so—after due 
self-examination. of... of—In v. 27, where the receiv- 
ing was unworthily, the expression was, ‘‘eat this bread, 
drink ,.. cup’’ without “‘of.”’ Here the “ of” implies due 
circumspection in communicating, [BENGEL.] let him 
eat—His self-examination is not in order that he may 
stay away, but that he may eat, i.e., communicate. 29. 
damnation—A mistranslation which bas put a stum- 
bling-block in the way of many in respect to communi- 
eating, The right translation is *‘judgment.” The judg- 
ment is described (v, 80-32) as temporal, not discerning— 
not duly judging: not distinguishing in judgment (so the 
Greek: the sin and its punishment thus being marked as 
corresponding) from common food, the sacramental 
pledges of the Lord’s body. Most of the oldest MSS. omit 
‘Lord’s,” see v, 27. Omitting also “unworthily,”’ with 
most of the oldest MSS, we must translate, “‘He that eat- 
eth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment to him- 
self, iF he discern not the body” (Hebrews 10, 29), The 
Church is “the body of Christ’? (ch. 12. 27): The Lord’s 
body is His literal body appreciated and discerned by the 
soulin the faithful receiving, and not present in the ele- 
ments themselves, 30. weak, . . sickly—He is “weak” 
who has naturally no strength: “sickly,” who has lost his 
strength by disease, [TiTTM, Synonyms,] sleep—are being 
lulled in death: not a violent death; but one the result 
of sickness, sent as the Lord’s chastening for the indi- 
vidual’s salvation, the mind being brought to a right state 
on the sick bed (v. 31), 31. if we would judge ourselves 
—Most of the oldest MSS. read “ But,” not For.” Trans- 
late also lit., ‘‘ If we duly judged ourselves, we should not 
be (or not have been) judged,” i. e., we should escape (or have 
escaped) our present judgments, In order to duly judge or 
“discern (appreciate) the Lord’s body,” we need to “duly 
_ judge ourselves.” <A prescient warning against the 
dogma of priestly absolution after full confession, as the 
necessary preliminary to receiving the Lord’s Supper. 
32, chastened—(Revelation 3.19.) with the world—who, 
being bastards, are without chastening (Hebrews 12. 8), 
33. Tarry one for another—In contrast to v. 21. The 
expression is not “Give a share to one another,” for all 
the viands brought to the feast were common property, 
and, therefore, they should “tarry ’’ till all were met to 
partake together of the common feast of fellowship. 
[THEOPHYL.] 34. if any ... hunger—so as not to be 
able to “tarry for others,” let him take off the edge of his 
bungerat home [ALFORD] (v, 22), the rest—“the other ques- 
tions you asked me as tothe due celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper.”” Not other questions in general ; for he does subse- 
juently set in order other general questions in this Epistle, 
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Ver. 1-31. THE USE AND THE ABUSE OF SPIRITUAL 
Girts, ESPECIALLY PROPHESYING AND TONGUES. This is 
the second subject for correction in the Corinthian assem- 
blies: the “first” was discussed (ch, 11. 18-34). 1. spiritual 
gifts—the signs of the Spirit’s continued efficacious pres- 
ence in the Church, which is Christ’s body, the comple- 
ment of His incarnation, as the body is the complement 
of the head. By the love which pervades the whole, the 
gifts of the several members, forming reciprocal comple- 
ments to each other, tend to the one object of perfecting 
the body of Christ, The ordinary and permanent gifts 
are comprehended together with the extraordinary, with- 
out distinction specified, as both alike flow from the Divine 
indwelling Spirit of life. The extraordinary gifts, so far 
from making professors more peculiarly saints than in 
our day, did not always even prove that such persons 
were in a safe state at all (Matthew 7, 22). They were 
needed at first in the Church (1.) as a pledge to Christians 
themselves who had just passed over from Judaism or 
heathendom, that God was in the Chureh; (2,) for the 
propagation of Christianity in the world; (8.) for the edi- 
fication of the Church. Now that we have the whole 
written New Testament, which they had not, and Chris- 
tianity established as the result of the miracles, we need 
no further miracle to attest the truth. So the pillar of 
cloud which guided the Israelites was withdrawn when 
they were sufficiently assured of the Divine presence, the 
manifestation of God's glory being thenceforward enclosed 
in the Most Holy place, [ARCHBISHOP WHATELY,] St. 
Paul sets forth in order, I. The unity of the body (v. 1-27). 
II. The variety of its members and functions (v. 27-80), 
III. The grand principle for the right exercise of the gifts, 
viz., love (v.31, and ch. 13), IV. The comparison of the gifts 
with one another (ch. 14), I would not have you igno=- 
rant—with all your boasts of “knowledge” at Corinth, 
If ignorant now, it will be your own fault, not mine (ch, 
14. 88), 2. (Ephesians 2.11.) that ye were—The best MSS, 
read, ‘‘That WHEN ye were;’’ thus ‘“‘ye were” must be 
supplied before ‘carried away ’’—Ye were blindly trans- 
ported hither and thither at the will of your false guides, 
these dumb idols—Greck, ‘‘the idols which are dumb?” 
contrasted with the living God who “speaks” in the be- 
liever by his Spirit (v. 5, &c.), This gives the reason why 
the Corinthians needed instruction as to spiritual gifts, 
viz., their past heathen state, wherein they had no expe- 
rience of intelligent spiritual powers. When blind, ye 
went to the dumb. as ye were led—The Greek is, rather, 
“as ye might (happen: to) be led,” viz., on different occa- 
sions. The heathen oracles led their votaries at random, 
without any definite prindiple. 3. The negative and 
positive criteria of inspiration by the Spirit—the rejee- 
tion or confession of Jesus as Lord [ALForD](1 John 4, 2; 
5.1). St. Paul gives a test of truth against the Gentiles; 
St. John against the false prophets. by the Spirit— 
rather, as Greek, ‘‘IN the Spirit; that being the power 
pervading him, and the element in which he speaks 
[ALFORD] (Matthew 16. 17; John 15. 26). of God... 
Holy—The same Spirit is called at one time “the 
Spirit of Gop;”’ at another, “the Hoty Ghost,” or 
“Holy Spirit.” Infinite Holiness is almost synonymous 
with Godhead. speaking ... say—'‘speak” implies the 
act of utterance; ‘“‘say’’ refers to that which is uttered. 
Here, “say”? means a spiritual and believing confession of 
Him, Jesus—Not an abstract doctrine, but the historical, 
living God-man (Romans 10.9), aceursed—as the Jews 
and Gentiles treated Him (Galatians 3.13). Cf. “to curse 
Christ” in the heathen Puiiny’s letter (Hp. 10, 97). The 
spiritual man feels Him to be the Source of all blessings 
(Ephesians 1, 8): and to be severed from Him is to be ac- 
cursed (Romans 9. 3). Lord—acknowledging himself as 
His servant (Isaiah 26.13). “Lord” is the LXX. transla- 
tion for the incommunicable Hebrew name JEHOVAH. 4s 
diversities of gifts—i. e., varieties of spiritual endow- 
ments peculiar to the several members of the Chureh: ef, 
“dividing to every man severally” (v. 11). same Spirit— 
The Holy Trinity appears here: the Holy Spivit in this 
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verse; Christ in v. 5; and the Father in v. 6. The terms 
“gifts,” ‘‘administrations,” and ‘operations,’ respect- 
ively correspond to the Divine Three. The Spirit is 
treated of in v.7, &c.; the Lord, in v. 12, &e.; God, in v. 28, 
Cf. Ephesians 4. 4-6. 5,6.‘ Gifts” (v. 4), “administrations” 
(the various functions and services performed, by those 
having the gifts, ef. v. 28), and “operations” (the actual 
effects resulting from both the former, through the uni- 
versally operative power of the one Father who is “above 
all, through all, and in usall’’), form an ascending climax, 
[HENDERSON, Inspiration.} same Lord—whom the Spirit 
glorifies by these ninistrations, [BENGEL.] 6. operations 
—(Cf. v. 10.) same God ,., worketh—by His Spirit 
working (v.11). allinm all—all of them (the “ gifts’) in all 
the persons (who possess them), 7% But—Though all the 
gifts fow from the one God, Lord, and Spirit, the ‘‘ mani- 
festation’’ by which the Spirit acts (as He is hidden in 
Himself), varies in each individual. toewery man—to 
each of the members of the Church severally. to profit 
withal—with a view to the profit of the whole body, 8-10. 
Three classes of gifts are distinguished by a distinct Greek 
word for “another” (a@ distinct class), marking the three 
several genera: allo marks the species, hetero the genera 
(cf. Greek, ch, 15. 39-41). I. Gifts of intellect, viz., (1.) wis- 
dom, (2.) knowledge, II, Gifts dependent on a special 
faith, viz., that of miracles (Matthew 17. 20): (1.) Healings, 
(2.) workings of miracles, (3.) prophecy of future events, 
(4.) discerning of spirits, or the divinely-given faculty of 
distinguishing between those really inspired, and those 
who pretended to inspiration, IIL. Gifts referring to the 
tongues. (1.) Divers kinds of tongues, (2.) interpretation 
of tongues. The catalogue in v. 28 is not meant strictly to 
harmonize with the one here, though there are some par- 
ticulars in which they correspond, The three genera are 
summarily referred to by single instances of each in ch, 
13.8. The first genus refers more to believers; the second, 
to unbelievers, by... by... by—The first in Greek is, 
“By means of,” or “through the operation of;” the second 
is, ‘according to” the disposing of (cf. v. 11); the third is, 
“in,” i. e., under the injluence of (so the Greek, Matthew 22, 
43; Luke 2, 27). word of wisdom—the ready utterance of 
(for imparting to others, Ephesians 6, 19) wisdom, viz., new 
revelations of the Divine wisdom in redemption, as con- 
trasted with human philosophy (ch. 1. 24; 2. 6,7; Ephe- 
sians 1. 8; 3. 10; Colossians 2.3). word of knowledge— 
ready utterance supernaturally imparted of truths AL- 
READY REVEALED (in this it is distinguished from “the 
word of wisdom,” which related to NEW revelations), 
Cf. ch. 14. 6, where “revelation” (answering to ‘‘ wisdom” 
here) is distinguished from “ knowledge.”? [HENDERSON.] 
Wisdom or revelation belonged to. the “ prophets; know- 
ledge, to the “teachers.” Wisdom penetrates deeper than 
knowledge. Tnowledge relates to things that are to be 
done. Wisdom, to things eternal: hence, wisdom is not, 
like knowledge, said to “ pass away” (ch. 13.8). [BENGEL.] 
9. faith—not of doctrines, but of miracles: confidence in 
God, by the impulse of His Spirit, that He would enable 
them to perform any required miracle (ef. ch, 13,2; Mark 
11, 23; James 5, 15). Its nature, or principle, is the same 
as that of saving faith, viz., reliance on God; the pro- 
ducing cause, also, in the same, viz., a power altogether 
supernatural (Ephesians 1.19, 20). But the objects of faith 
differ respectively. Hence, we see, saving faith does not 
save by its intrinsic merit, but by the merits of Him who 
is the object of it. healing—Grreek plural, “ healings:’ 
referring to different kinds of disease which need differ- 
ent kinds of healing (Matthew 10:1), 10. working of 
miracles—As “ healings’’ are miracles, those here meant 
must refer to miracles of special and extraordinary POWER 
(so the Greek for “ miracles’? means); e. g., healings might 
be effected by human skill in course of time; but the 
raising of the dead, the infliction of death by a word, the 
innocuous use of poisons, &c., are miracles of special power. 
Cf. Mark 6.5; Acts 19.11. propheey—Here, probably, not 
in the wider sense of publie teaching by the Spirit (ch, 11, 
4, 5; 14. 1-5, 22-89); but, as its position between “ miracles” 
and a “ discerning of spirits” implies, the inspired disclosure 
of the future (Acts 11, 27, 28; 21.11; 1 Timothy 1. 18). [HEN- 
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DERSON.)] It depends on ‘faith’ (v. 9; Romans 12. 6). The 
prophets ranked next to the apostles (v. 28; Ephesians 5, 5; 
4. 11). As prophecy is purt of the whole scheme of re- 
demption, an inspired insight into the obseurer parts of 
the existing Scriptures, was the necessary preparation 
for the miraculous foresight of the future, discerning 
of spirits—discerning between the operation of God's 
Spirit, and the evil spirit, or unaided human spirit (ch. 
14, 29; cf. 1 Timothy 4.1; 1 John 4.1). kinds of tongues 
—the power of speaking various languages: also a spiritual 
language unknown to man, utlered in ecstasy (ch. 14, 2-12), 
This is marked as a distinct genus in the Greek, “To 
another and a different class.” interpretation of tongues 
—(Ch, 14. 13, 26, 27.) 11. as he will—(v. 18; Hebrews 2. 4). 
12, 13. Unity, not unvarying uniformity, is the law of 
God in the world of grace, as in that of nature. As the 
many members of the body compose an organie whole 
and none can be dispensed with as needless, so those 
variously gifted by the Spirit, compose a spiritual organie 
whole, the body of Christ, into which all are baptized by 
the one Spirit. of that one bedy—Most of the oldest 
MSS. omit ‘‘one,.” so also is Christ—i, e., the whole Christ, 
the head and body. So Psalm 18, 50, “ His anointed (Messiah 
or Christ), David (the antitypical David) and His seed,” 
by... Spirit... baptized—twiz., ‘in; in virtueof; through, 
The designed effect of baptism, which is realized when not 
frustrated by the unfaithfulness of man, Genmtiles—lit., 
Greeks, 2il madeto drink into one Spirit—The oldest 
MSS. read, “ Made todrink of one Spirit,’ omitting ‘‘into”’ 
(John 7. 37), There is an indirect allusion to the Lord’s 
Supper, as there is a direct allusion to baptism in the be- 
ginning of the verse, So the “Spirit, the water, and the 
blood” (1 John 4, 8), similarly combine the two outward 
signs with the inward things signified, the Spirit’s grace, 
are... have been—rather as Greck, “were... were.” 
(The past tense.) 14. Translate, “For the body also,” 
The analogy of the body, not consisting exclusively of 
one, but of many members, illustrates the mutual de- 
pendence of the various members in the one body, the 
Chureh, The well-known fable of the belly and the 
other members, spoken by Menenius Agrippa, to the 
seceding commons [Livy, 2. 32], was probably before St, 
Paul’s mind, stored as it was with classical literature, 
15. The humbler members ought not to disparage 
themselves, or to be disparaged by others more noble 
(v, 21, 22), foot... hand—The humble speaks of the 
more honourable member which most nearly resembles 
itself: so the ‘‘ear’’ of the ‘‘eye” (the nobler and more 
commanding member, Numbers i0. 31) (v, 16). As in life 
each compares himself with those whom he approaches 
nearest in gifts, not those far superior. The footand hand 
represent men of active life; the ear and eye, those of 
contemplative life. 17. Superior as the eye is, it would 
not do if it were the sole member to the exclusion of the 
rest. 18. mow—uas the case really is. ewery one—each 
severally. 19. where were the body—which, by its very 
idea, ‘‘hath many members’ (v, 12, 14), [ALFORD.] 20, 
now-—as the case really is: in contrast to the supposition 
(v. 19: ef, v. 18), many members—mutually dependent, 
21. The higher cannot dispense with the lower members, 
22. more feeble—more susceptible of injury: e. g., the 
brain, the belly, the eye. Their very feebleness, so far 
from doing away with the need for them, calls forth our 
greater care for their preservation, as being felt ‘“ neces- 
sary.” 23. less honourable—‘ We think” the feet and the 
belly ‘less honourable,’ though not really soin thenature 
of things. bestow... honour—putling shoes on (Margin) 
the feet, and clothes to cover the belly. uncomely parts 
—the secret parts: the poorest, though unclad in the resh 
of the body, cover these. 24. tempered .. , together--. 
on the principle of mutual compensation. to that part 
which lacked—to the deficient part [ALFORD] (v. 23). 25. 
no schism (cf, v, 21)—no disunion; referring to the “ divis- 
ions” noticed, ch.11. 18. care one for another—i, e., in be~ 
half of oneanother, 26, Ama—Accordingly, all... suffer 
with it—‘ When a thorn enters the heel, the whole body 
feels it, and is concerned: the back bends, the belly and 
thighs contract themselves, the hands come forward and 
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draw out the thorn, the head stoops, and the eyes regard 
the affected member with intense gaze.” [CHRyYSOSTOM.] 
rejoice with it—"* When the head is crowned, the whole 
man feels honoured, the mouth expresses, and the eyes 
Jook, gladness.” [CHRySOSTOM.] 27. members in par- 
ticular—i. e., severally members of it. Each Church is in 
miniature what the whole aggregate of churches is col- 
lectively, “the body of Christ” (cf. ch. 3, 16): and its indi- 
vidual components are members, every one in his as- 
signed place, 28. set... im the Church—as he has “set 
the members ...in the body” (v. 18), first apostles— 
above even the prophets. Not merely the Twelve, but 
others are so called, e.g., Barnabas, &c. (Romans 16. 7). 
teachers—who taught, for the most part, truths already 
revealed; whereas, the prophets made new revelations, 
and spoke all their prophesyings under the Spirit’s influ- 
ence. As the teachers had the ‘‘ word of knowledge,” so 
the prophets the word of wisdom” (v.8), Under “ teach- 
ers” are included “evangelists and pastors.”? miracles— 
lit., “powers” (v. 10): ranked below “teachers,” as the 
function of teaching is more edifying, though less dazzling 
than working miracles. helps, governments—lower and 
higher departments of ‘ ministrations” (v. 5); as instances 
of the former, deacons whose office it was to help in the 
relief of the poor, and in baptizing and preaching, subor- 
dinate to higher ministers (Acts 6. 1-10; 8. 5-17): also, 
others who helped with their time and means, in the 
Lord's cause (cf. ch. 13.3; Numbers 11.17), The Americans 
similarly use “helps” for “helpers.” And, as instances 
of the latter, presbyters, or bishops, whose office it was to 
govern the Chureh (1 Timothy 5.17; Hebrews 13. 17, 24). 
These officers, though now ordinary and permanent, were 
originally specially endowed with the Spirit for their of- 
fice, whence they are here classified with other functions 
of an inspired character, Government (lit., guiding the 
helm of affairs), as being occupied with external things, 
notwithstanding the outward status it gives, is ranked 
by the Spirit with the lower functions. Cf. “‘He that 
giveth (answering to ‘helps’)—he that ruleth” (answering 
to “governments”’) (Romans 12,8). Translate, lit., ‘Help- 
ings, governings.’ [ALFORD,&c.] diversities of tongues 
—(v.10.) “Divers kinds of tongues.” 29, Are all?—Surely 
not. 31. covet earnestly—Greeck, ‘“‘emulously desire.” 
Not in the spirit of discontented *‘coveting.” The Spirit 
“divides to every man severally as He will” (v. 1); but 
this does not prevent men earnestly seeking, by prayer and 
watchfulness, and cultivation of their faculties, the great- 
est gifts. BEzA explains, “Hold in the highest estima- 
tion ;” which accords with the distinction in his view (ch, 
14. 1) between “follow after charity—zealously esteem spirit- 
ual gifts:” also with (v. 11, 18) the sovereign will with which 
the Spirit distributes the gifts, precluding individuals 
from desiring gifts not vouchsafed to them. But see the 
note, ch, 14.1, the best gifts—Most of the oldest MSS. 
read, “the greatest gifts.” and yet—Greek, “‘and more- 
over.’ Besides recommending your zealous desire for the 
greatest gifts, lam about to show you a something still 
more excellent (Uit., “a way most waylike’’) to desire, 
“the way of love” (ef. ch. 14.1). This love or “ charity,” 
includes both “faith” and “hope” (ch. 13. 7), and bears 
the same fruits (ch. 13.) as the ordinary and permanent 
fruits of the Spirit (Galatians 5, 22-24). Thus “long-suffer- 
ing,” cf. v.4; “faith,” v.7; “joy,” v.6; “meekness,” v. 5; 
“svoodness,” v. 5; “gentleness,” v.4 (the Greek is the same 
for “is kind”), It is the work of the Holy Spirit, and 
consists in love to God, on account of God’s love in Christ 
to us, and as a consequence, love to man, especially to the 
brethren in Christ (Romans 5, 5; 15, 30). This is more to 
be desired than gifts (Luke 10, 20). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver, 1-13, CHARITY OR LOVE SUPERIOR TO ALL GiFrtTs, 
The New Testament psalm of love, as the 45th Psalm 
{see its title) and Canticles in the Old Testament, 1. 
tongues—from these he ascends to “prophecy” (v, 2); 
then, to “faith: then to benevolent and self-sacrificing 
deeds: a climax. He does not except even himself, and 
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so passes from addressing them (“unto you,” ch, 12, 31, 
to putting the case in his own person, “Though J,” &e, 
speak with the tongues—with the eloquence which 
was so much admired at Corinth (e. g., Apollos, Acts 18. 
24; ef. ch. 1.12; 3, 21, 22), and with the command of va- 
rious langnages, which some at Corinth abused to pur- 
poses of mere ostentation (ch, 14, 2, &¢.), of amgels— 
higher than men, and therefore, it is to be supposed, 
speaking a more exalted language. charity—the prin- 
ciple of the ordinary and more important gifts of the 
Spirit, as contrasted with the extraordinary gifts (ch. 12), 
sounding .., tinkling—sound without soul or feeling: 
such are “ tongues” without charity, cymbal—Two kinds 
are noticed (Psalm 150, 5), the loud or clear, and the high- 
sounding one: hand cymbals and finger cymbals, or cas- 
tagnets. The sound is sharp and piercing. 2. mysteries 
—(Romans 11, 25; 16. 25.) Mysteries refer to the deep coun- 
sels of God hitherto secret, but now revealed to His 
saints. Knowledge, to truths long known, faith... 
remove mountains—(Matthew 17. 20; 21. 21.) The prac- 
tical power of the will elevated by faith [NEANDER]~ 
confidence in God that the miraculous result will surely 
follow the exercise of the will at the secret impulse of 
His Spirit. Without “love” prophecy, knowledge, and 
faith, are not what they seem (ef. ch. 8.1, 2; Matthew 7, 
22; James 2, 41, ef. v. 8), and so fail of the heavenly reward 
(Matthew 6.2). Thus St. Paul, who teaches justification 
by faith only (Romans 38. 4,5; Galatians 2. 16; 3. 7-14), is 
shown to agree with St. James, who teaches (James 2, 24) 
“ by works” (i. e., by LOVE, which is the “spirit” of faith, 
James 2.26) a man is justified, ‘and not by faith only.” 
3. bestow ... goods... poor—lit., dole out in food all 
my goods; one of the highest functions of the * helps’ 
(ch, 12, 28). give... body to be burned—tit., to such a 
degree as that I should be burned. As the three youths 
did (Daniel 3. 28), ‘yielded their bodies” (ef, 2 Corinthians 
12, 15), These are most noble exemplifications of love 
in giving and in suffering. Yet they may be without love; 
in which ease the ‘‘goods” and “‘ body” are given, but not 
the sowl, which is the sphere of love. Without the soul 
God rejects all else, and so rejects the man, whois there- 
fore “profited” nothing (Matthew 16. 26; Luke 9.. 23-25). 
Men will fight for Christianity, and die for Christianity, 
but not live in its spirit, which is dove. 4. suffereth long 
—under provocations of evil from others. The negative 
side of love. is kind—The positive side. Extending good 
to others. Cf. with love’s features here those of the “ wis- 
dom from above” (James 3, 17). emvieth—The Greek in- 
eludes also jealousy. vaunteth not—in words, even of 
gifts which it really possesses; an indirect rebuke of 
those at Corinth who used the gift of tongues for mere 
display. mot puffed up—with party zeal, as some at 
Corinth were (ch. 4, 6). 5. not... umseemly—is not un- 
courteous, or inattentive to civility and propriety. think-e 
eth no evil—imputeth not evil [ALFORD]; lit., “the evil” 
which actually is there (Proverbs 10, 12; 1 Peter 4. 8), Love 
makes allowances for the falls of others, and is ready to 
put on them a charitable construction, Love, so far from 
devising evil against another, excuses “‘the evil” which 
another inflicts on her (Esr1us]; doth not meditate upon 
evil inflicted by another [BENGEL]; and in doubtful cases, 
takes the more charitable view. (GROTIUS.] 6. rejoiceth 
in the truth—rather, “rejoiceth with the truth.” Exults 
not at the perpetration of iniquity (unrighteousness) by 
others (ef. Genesis 9, 22, 25), but rejoices when the truth 
rejoices; sympathizes with it in its triumphs (2 John 4), 
See the opposite (2 Timothy 3. 8), “Resist the truth.” So 
“the truth” and “unrighteousness” are contrasted (Ro- 
mans 2.8). “The truth’ is the Gospel truth, the insepa- 
rable ally of love (Ephesians 4.15; 3 John 12), The false 
charity which compromises ‘tthe truth” by glossing over 
“iniquity” or unrighteousness is thus tacitly condemned 
(Proverbs 17. 15), 7% Beareth all things—without speak- 
ing of what it has to bear, The same Greek verb as in ch, 
9,12. It endures without divulging to the world personal 
distress, Lit., said of holding fast like a watertight vesse} > 
so the charitable man contains himself in silence from giv- 
ing vent to what selfishness would prompt under personal 
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hardship, believeth all thiags—unsuspiciousiy believes 
all that is not palpably false, all that it can with a good 
conscience believe to the credit of another, Cf. James 3. 
17, ‘‘easy to be entreated;’ Greek, easily persuaded, 
hopeth—what is good of another, even when others have 
ceased to hope. endureth—persecutiona in a patient and 
loving spirit. 8. mever faileth—never is to be out of use; 
it always holds its place. shall fail... vanish away— 
The same Geek verb is used for both; and that different 
from the Greek verb for “ faileth.” Translate, ‘Shall be 
done away with,” zt. e¢., shall be dispensed with at the 
Lord’s coming, being superseded by their more perfect 
heavenly analogues; for instance, knowledye by intuition, 
Of ‘‘tongues,’’ which are still more temporary, the verb 
is “shall cease.”? A primary fulfilment of St, Paul’s state- 
ment took place when the Church attained its matuyity; 
then “ tongues” entirely ‘‘ceased,’’ and ‘t prophesyings” 
and “knowledge,” so far as they were supernatural gifts 
ef the Spirit, were superseded as no longer required when 
the ordinary preaching of the word, and the Scriptures of 
the New Testament collected together, had become estab- 
lished institutions, 9,10. in part—partially and imper- 
fectiy. Cf. a similar contrast to the “ perfect man,” “the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ’? (Ephe- 
sians 4, 11-13), that which is in part—fragmentary and 
isolated. 11. When... a child—(Ch.3.1; 14.20.) Ispake 
—alluding to ‘‘tongues.”” understood—or, ‘‘had the sen- 
timents of.” Alluding to“ prophecy.” I thought—Greck, 
“reasoned” or ‘judged;” alluding to “knowledge.” 
when I became... I. put away—rather, “now that I 
am become a man,I have done away with. the things of 
the child.’’ 12. now—in our present state. see—an ap- 
propriate expression, in connection with the “ prophets” 
or seers (1 Samuel 9,9). through a glass—i. e.,in a mirror; 
the reflection seeming to the eye to be behind the mirror, 
so that we see it through the mirror. Ancient mirrors 
were made of polished brass or other metals. The con- 
trast is between the inadequate knowledge of an object 
gained by seeing it reflected in a dim mirror (such as 
ancient mirrors were), compared with the perfect idea we 
have of it by seeing itself directly, darkly—litl., in enigma. 
As a“ mirror’ conveys an image to the eye, so an ‘ enig- 
ma” to the ear. But neither ‘‘ eye nor ear’ can fully rep- 
’ resent (though the believer’s soul gets a small revelation 
now of) “the things which God hath prepared for them 
that love Him” (ch. 2.9). St. Paul alludes to Numbers 12, 
8, ‘not in dark speeches ;”’ LXX.,, “ not in enigmas.’’ Com- 
pared with the visions and dreams youchsafed to other 
prophets, God’s communications with Moses were ‘‘ not 
in enigmas.’”’ But compared with the intuitive and direct 
vision of God hereafte?, even: the revealed word now is 
*‘a dark discourse,’ or a shadowing forth by enigma of 
God’s reflected likeness, Cf. 2 Peter 1. 19, where the 
‘light” or candle in a dark place stands in contrast with 
the ‘‘day’’ dawning. God’s word is called a glass or mir- 
ror also in 2 Corinthians 3. 18 thenm—‘“ when that 
which is perfect is come” (v. 10), face to face—not merely 
“mouth to mouth” (Numbers 12, 8) Genesis 32.30 was a 
type (Jobn 1. 50, 51.) know ... known—rather as Greek, 
“fully Know... fully known,” Now we are known by, 
rather than know, God (ch. 8.3; Galatians 4.9), 13. And 
now-—iranslute, ‘But now.” “In this present state,” 
[HENDERSON,] Or, “now” does not express time, but 
opposilion, as in ch, 5, 11, ‘‘the case being so’* [(GROTIUS]; 
whereas 72 is the case that the three gifts, “prophecy,” 
tongues,’’ and “‘ knowledge”’ (cited as specimens of the 
whole class of gifts) ** fail” (v. 8), there abide permanently 
only these three—faith, hope, charity, In one sense faith 
and hope shall be done away, faith being superseded by 
sight, and hope by actual fruition (Romans 8, 24; 2 Corin- 
thians 5. 7); and charity, or love, alone never faileth (v.8), 
But in another sense, ‘faith and hope,” as well as 
“ charity,” ABIDE; viz., after the extraordinary gifts have 
eeased; for those three are necessary and sufficient for sal- 
vation at ali times, whereas the extraordinary gifts are not 
at all so; ef. the use of ‘‘abide,” ch. 3. 14. Charity, or love, 
is connected specially with the Holy Spirit, who is the 
bond of the loving union between the brethren (Romans 
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15. 80; Colossians 1, 8). Fatthis towards God. Hope is in 
behalf of ourselves. _ Charity is love to God creating in us 
love towards our neighbour, In an unbeliever there is 
more or less of the three opposites—unbelief, despair, 
hatred. Even hereafter faith in the sense of trust in God 
*abideth ;”’ also ‘‘ hope,” in relation to ever-new joys in 
prospect, and at the anticipation of ever-increasing bless- 
edness, sure never to be disappointed. But love alone in 
every sense “abideth;” it is therefore ‘‘the greatest” of 
the three, as also because it presupposes “ faith,’?’ which 
without “love” and its consequent “ works’ is dead 
(Galatians 5.6; James 2.17, 20). buwt—rather, ‘‘and;” as 
there is not so strong opposition between charity and the 
other two, faith and hope, which like it also “ abide.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver, 1-25. SUPERIOBITY OF PROPHECY OVER TONGUES, 


‘1. Follow after charity—as your first and chief aim, 


seeing that it is ‘‘the greatest’ (ch. 13.13), and desire— 
translate, ‘‘ Yet (as a secondary aim) desire 7calously (Vote, 
ch, 12,31) spiritual gifts.”’ but rather—“ but chiefly that ye 
may prophesy” (speak and exhort under inspiration) 
(Proverbs 29. 18; Acts 13. 1; 1 Thessalonians 5, 20), whether 
as to future events, i. e., strict prophecy, or explaining ob- 
scure parts of Scripture, especially the prophetical Scrip- 
tures, or illustrating and setting forth questions of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice. Our modern preaching is the 
successor of prophecy, but without the inspiration, De- 
sire zealously this (prophecy) more than any other spir- 
itual gift; or in preference to ‘‘ tongues” (v. 2, &c.). [BEN- 
GEL.] 2. speaketh ...unto God—who alone under- 
stands all languages. no man understandeth—gener- 
ally speaking; the few who have the gift of interpreting 
tongues are the exception, im the spirit—as opposed to 
“the understanding” (v. 14). mysteries—unintelligible 
to the hearers, exciting their wonder, rather than in- 
structing them. Corinth, being a mart resorted to by 
merchants from Asia, Africa, and Europe, would give 
scope amidst its mixed population for the exercise of the 
gift of tongues; but its legitimate use was in an audience 
understanding the tongue of the speaker, not, as the Co- 
rinthians abused it, in mere display. 3. But—on the 
other hand, edification—of which the two principal 
species given are “exhortation” to remove sluggishness, 
“comfort” or consolation to remove sadness. [BENGEL.] 
Omit “to.” 4, edifieth himself—as he understands the 
meaning of what the particular “ tongue” expresses; but 
“the Church,” i. e., the congregation, does not. 5. Zrans- 
late, ‘* Now I wish you all To speak with tongues (so far 
am I from thus speaking through having any objection 
to tongues), but rather IN ORDER THAT (as my ulterior 
and higher wish for you) ye should prophesy.” Tongues 
must therefore mean languages, not ecstatic, unintelligi- 
ble rhapsodies (as NEANDER fancied): for Paul could 
never “‘ wish” for the latter in their behalf. greater—be- 
cause more useful, except he interpret—the unknown 
tongue which he speaks, “that the Church may receive 
edifying” (building up). 6. Translate, ‘* Bui now :” seeing 
there is no edification without interpretation, -revela- 
tion .. . prophesying—corresponding one to the other; 
“revelation”’ being the supernatural unveiling of Divine 
truths to man, ‘‘prophesying” the enunciation to men 
of such revelations, So “knowledge” corresponds to 
“doctrine,” which is the gift of teaching to others our 
knowledge. As the former pair refers to specially re- 
vealed mysteries, so the latter pair refers to the general ob- 
vious truths of salvation, brought from the common store- 
house of believers, 7% Translate, ‘And things without 
life-giving sound, whether pipe or harp, YET (notwith- 
standing their giving sound) if they give nota distinction 
in the tones (i. e., notes) how,” &c.? what is piped ot 
harped—i, e., what tune is played on the pipe or harp 
8. Translate, *‘For if also.’ an additional step in the 
argument, uncertain sound—having no definite mean: 
ing: whereas it ought to be so marked that one succes- 
sion of notes on the trumpet should summon the soldiers 
to attack; another, to retreat; another, to some other 
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evolution. 9. So... ye—who have life; as opposed to 
“things without life” (v.7). by the tongue—the language 
which ye speak in. ye shall speak—ye will be speaking 
into the air, t. e., in vain (ch. 9, 26). 10. it may be—i. e., 
perhaps, speaking by conjecture, “‘It may chance” (ch. 
15. 87). so many—as may be enumerated by investiga- 
tors of such matters. Cf. “so much,” used generally for 
a definite number left undefined, Acts 5. 8; also 2Samuel 
12.8, kinds of voices—kinds of articulate speech. with- 
out signification—without articulate voice (i. e., distinct 
meaning). None is without its own voice, or mode of speech, 
distinct from the rest. 11. Therefore—seeing that none is 
without meaning. a barbarian—a /Joreigner (Acts 28, 2). 
Not in the depreciatory sense as the term is now used, 
but one speaking a foreign language. 12. zealous—emu- 
lously desirous. spiritual gifts—tvit., “ spirits ;” i. e., ennan- 
ations from the one Spirit. seek that ye may excel to— 
translate, ‘*Seck them, that ye may abound in them to the 
edifying,” &c. 13. Explain, “Let him who speaketh 
with a tongue {unknown] in his prayer (or, when praying) 
strive that he may interpret.” [ALFORD.] This explana- 
tion of “pray” is needed by its logical connection with 
“prayer in an unknown tongue” (v.14). Though his words 
be unintelligible to his hearers, let him in them pray 
that he may obtain the gift of interpreting, which will 
make them “edifying” to “the Church” (v.12), 14. spirit 
—my higher being, the passive object of the Holy Spirit’s 
operations, and the instrument of prayerin the unknown 
tongue, distinguished from the ‘understanding,’ the 
active instrument Of thought and reasoning; which in 
this case must be “unfruitful”’ in edifying others, since 
the vehicle of expression is unintelligible to them. On 
the distinction of soul or mind and spirit, see Ephesians 4, 
23; Hebrews 4.12. 15. What is it thent—What is my 
determination thereupon? and—rather as Greek, “ but:” 
I will not only pray with my spirit, which (v. 14) might 
leave the understanding unedified, BUT with the under- 
standing also. [ALFORD and ELLICOTT.] pray with the 
understanding also—and, by inference, I will keep 
silence altogether if I cannot pray with the understand- 
ing (so as to make myself understood by others), A 
prescient warning, mutatis mutandis, against the Roman 
and Greek practice of keeping liturgies in dead lan- 
guages, which long since have become unintelligible to 
the masses; though their forefathers spoke them at a 
time when those liturgies were framed for general use. 
16. Else... thou—He changes from the jirst person, as 
he had just expressed his own resolution, “Z will pray 
with the understanding,” whatever “thou” doest. bless 
—the highest kind of prayer. oceupieth the room of 
the unlearned—one who, whatever other gifts he may 
possess, yet, as wanting the gift of interpretation, is re- 
duced by the speaking in an unknown tongue to the 
position of one unlearned, or “a private person,” say 
Amen—Prayer is not a vicarious duty done by others for 
us; as in Rome’s liturgies and masses. We must join 
with the leader of the prayers and praises of the congre- 
gation, and say aloud our responsive ‘‘ Amen” in assent, 
as was the usage of the Jewish (Deuteronomy 27. 15-26; 
Nehemiah 8, 6) and Christian primitive churches. (Jus- 
TIN MART., Apol. 2. 97.) 17. givest thanks—The prayers 
of the synagogue were called ‘‘eulogies,” because to each 
prayer was joined a thanksgiving. Hence the prayers of 
the Christian Church also were called blessings and giving 
of thanks, This illustrates Colossians 4,2; 1 Thessalo- 
nians 5. 17,18. So the Kaddisch and Keduscha, the syna- 
gogue formule of “hallowing” the Divine “name” and 
of prayer for the “coming of God’s kingdom,” answer to 
the Church’s Lord’s Prayer, repeated often and made 
the foundation on which the other prayers are built. 
[TERTULLIAN, de Oratione,] 18, tongues—The oldest MSS, 
have the singular, “in a tongue [foreign].” 19. I had 
rather—The Greek verb more literally expresses this 
meaning, ‘I wisH to speak five words with my under- 
standing (rather) than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue:” even the two thousandth part of ten 
thousand, The Grcek for “I would rather,” would be 
a different verb. St. Paul would Nor wish at all to 
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speak “ten thousand words in an unknown tongue,’ 
20. Brethren—an appellation calculated to conciliate 
their favourable reception of his exhortation, children 
in understanding—as preference of gifts abused to non- 
edification would make you (ef. ch. 3,1; Matthew 10. 16; 
Romans 16. 19; Ephesians 4. 14). The Greek for “under- 
standing” expresses the will of one’s spirit, Romans 8.6 
(it is not found elsewhere); as the “heart” is the will of - 
the “soul.” The same Greek is used for “minded” in 
Romans 8.6, men—full-grown. Be childlike, not childish. 
21. In the law—as the whole Old Testament is called, 
being all of itthe law ofGod. Cf. the citation of the Psalms 
as the “law,” John 10.34. Here the quotation is from 
Isaiah 28, 11, 12, where God virtually saith of Israel, This 
people hear me not, though I speak to them in the lan- 
guage which they are familiar with ; I will thereforespeak 
to them in other tongues, namely, those of the foes whom 
I will send against them; but even then they will not 
hearken to me; which St. Paul thus applies, Yesee thatit 
is a penalty to be associated with men of a strange tongue, 
yet ye impose this on the Church [Grorius]; they who 
speak in foreign tongues are like “children” just weaned 
from the milk” (Isaiah 28. 9), ‘with stammering lips” 
speaking unintelligibly to the hearers, appearing ridicu- 
lous (Isaiah 28. 14), or as babbling drunkards (Acts 2. 18), 
or madmen (v, 23), 22. Thus from Isaiah it appears, rea- 
sons St. Paul, that “tongues” (unknown and uninterpreted) 
are not a sign mainly intended for believers (though at the 
conversion of Cornelius and the Gentiles with him, 
tongues were vouchsafed to him and them to confirm their 
faith), but mainly to be a condemnation to those, the ma- 
jority, who, like Israel in Isaiah’s day, reject the sign and 
the accompanying message. Cf. “yet... will they not 
hear me,” v. 21, “Sign” is often used for a condemnatory 
sign (Ezekiel 4.3, 4; Matthew 12. 39-42), Since they witlnot 
understand, they shall not understand, prophesying... 
not for them that believe not, but... beliewe—i. ¢., 
prophesying has no effect on them that are radically and 
obstinately like Israel (Isaiah 28, 11, 12), unbelievers, but 
on them that are eitherin receptivity orin fact believers; 
it makes believers of those not wilfully unbelievers (v. 24, 
25; Romans 10. 17), and spiritually nourishes those that 
already believe, 23. whole ... all... tomgues—The 
more there are assembled, and the more thatspeakin un- 
known tongues, the more will the impression be conveyed 
to strangers “ coming in” from curiosity (“‘ unbelievers”), 
or even from a better motive (“unlearned”), that the 
whole body of worshippers is a mob of fanatical ““madmen 3” 
and that *“* the Church is like the company of builders of 
Babel after the confusion of tongues, or like the cause 
tried between twodeaf men before a deaf judge, celebrated 
in the Greek epigram.” [GRoOTIUS.] unlearned—having 
some degree of faith, but not gifts, [BENGEL.] 24, all— 
one by one (v, 31), prophesy—speak the truth by the 
Spirit intelligibly, and not in unintelligible tongues. one 
—‘any one.” Here singular ; implying that this effect, 
viz., conviction by all, would be produced on any one what- 
soever, who might happen toenter, In v, 23 the plural is 
used ; ‘unlearned or unbelievers ;” implying that however 
many there might be, not one would profit by the tongues; 
yea, their being many would confirm them in rejecting 
the sign, as many unbelieving men together strengthen 
one another in unbelief; individuals are more easily won, 
(BENGEL.] convinced—convicted in conscience; said of 
the “one that believeth not” (Jobn 16, 8,9), judged—his 
secret character is opened out, “ Is searched into,” [AL- 
FORD,] Said of the “one unlearned”? (ef, ch, 2,15), 25. 
And thus—Omitted in the oldest MSS, and versions, se= 
erets of his heart made manifest—He sees his own inner 
character opened out by the sword of the Spirit (Hebrews 
4, 12; James 1, 23), the word of God, in the hand of him whe 
prophesieth. Cf, the same effect produced on Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Daniel 2, 30, end of the verse, 46, 47, No argument 
is stronger for the truth of religion than its manifestation 
of men to themselves in their true character, Hence 
hearers even now often think the preacher must have 
aimed his sermon particularly at them. and so—convicted 
at last, judged, and manifested to himself, Cf, the effect 
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on the woman of Samaria produced by Jesus’ unfolding 

_of her character to herself, John 4, 19, 29, and report—to 
his friends at home, as the woman of Samariadid, Rather, 
as the Greek is, “ He will worship God, announeing,” i. e., 
openly avowing then and there, “that God is in you of 
a truth,’ and by implication that the God who is in you 
is of a truth the God. : 

2640. RULES FOR TIE EXERCISE OF GIFTS IN THE Con- 
GREGATION. 26. How is it then t—rather, ‘ What then is 
the true rule to be observed as to the use of gifts?” Cf. v. 
15, Where the same Geek occurs, a doctrine—to impart 
and set forth to the congregation. a psalm—extemporary, 
inspired by the Spirit, as that of Mary, Zechariah, Simeon, 
and Anna (Luke 1. and 2), .a tongue... a revelation— 
The oldest MSS. transpose the order: “revelation . ., 
tongue;” “interpretation” properly following “ tongue” 
(wv. 13). Let all things be done unto edifying—The gene- 
ral rule under which this particular case falls; an answer 
to the question at the beginning of this verse, Each is 
bound to obey the ordinances of his Church not adverse to 
Scripture. See Article XXXIV, Chureh of England 
Prayer Book, 27. let it be by two—at each time, in one 
assembly ; not more than two or three might speak with 
tongues at each meéting. by course—in turns, let one 
interpret—one who has the gift of interpreting tongues; 
and not more than one, 28. let him—the speaker in un- 
known tongues, speak to himself, and te God—(cf, v. 2, 
4)—privately and notin the hearing of others, 29. Two 
or three—at one meeting (he does not add ‘“‘at the most,” 
as in v, 27, lest he should seem to “*quench prophesyings,” 
the most edifying of gifts), and these ‘one by one,” in 
turns (v. 27, “by course,” and v. 31), St. Paul gives here 
similar rules to the prophets, as previously to those speak- 
ing in unknown tongues. judge—by their power of ‘dis- 
cerning spirits” (ch, 12. 10), whether the person prophesy- 
ing was really speaking under the influence of the Spirit 
(ef. ch. 12.3; 1 John 4, 1-3), 30. If any thing—translate, 
“ Butif any thing.” one that sitteth by—a hearer, let 
the first hold his peace—let him who heretofore spoke, 
and who came to the assembly furnished with a previous 
ordinary (in those times) revelation from God (v, 26), give 
place to him who at the assembly is moved to prophesy 
by a sudden revelation from the Spirit. 31. For ye may 
—rather, “‘ For ye cun [if ye will] all prophesy one by one,” 
giving way toone another. The “ for’ justifies the pre- 
cept (v. 30), ‘let the first hold his peace.” 32. And—Fol- 
lowing up the assertion in v, 31, “‘ Ye can (if ye will) pro- 
phesy one by one,” i. e., restrain yourselves from speaking 
all together; “and the spirits of the prophets,” 7. e., their 
own spirits, acted on by the Holy Spirit, are notso hurried 
away by His influence, as to cease to be under their own 
control; they can if they will hear others, and not de- 
mand that they alone should be heard uttering communi- 
eations from God, 33. In all the churches of the saints 
God is a God of peace; let Him not among you be supposed 
to be a God of confusion. [ALFoRD.] Cf. the same argu- 
ment, ch. 11. 16. LACHMANN, &c., put a full stop at 
* peace,’”’ and connect the following words thus: “ As in 
all churches of the saints, let your women keep silence in 
your churches.” 34, (1 Timothy 2. 11,12.) For women to 
speak in public would be an act of independence, as if they 
were not subject to their husbands (ef. ch. 11.3; Ephesians 
6, 22; Titus 2. 5; 1 Peter 3.1), For “tunder obedience,” 
translate, “in swhjection”’ or “ submission,” as the Greek is 
translated (Kphesians 5, 21, 22, 24), the law—a term ap- 
plied to the whole Old Testament; here, Genesis 3. 16. 35. 
Anticipation of an objection. Women may say, ‘‘ But if 
we do not understand some thing, may we not ‘ask’ a 
question publicly so as to‘ learn?’ Nay, replies St. Paul, 
if you want information, ‘ask’ not in public, but ‘at 
home,’ ask not other men, but ‘your own particular (so 
the Greek) husbands,’” shame—indecorous. 36. What! 
—Greek,“ Or,” Are you about to obey me? Or, if you 
set up your judgment above that of other churches, I 
wish to know, do you pretend that your Church is the 
first Church From which the gospel word came, that 
you should give the law to all others? Or are you the 
only persons UNTO whom it has come? 37. prophet—the 
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species, spiritual—the genus: spiritually endowed. The 
followers of Apollos prided themselves as ‘‘spiritual” (ch, 
8. 1-3; cf, Galatians 6.1). Here one capable of discerning 
spirits is specially meant, things that I write... come 
mandments ef the Lord—a direct assertion of inspira- 
tion. St. Paul’s words as an apostle are Christ’s words, 
St. Paul appeals not merely to one or two, but to a body of 
men, for the reality of three facts about which no body of 
men could possibly be mistaken, (l.) That his having 
converted them was not due to mere eloquence, but to the 
“demonstration of the Spirit and of power;’ (2.) that 
part of this demonstration consisted in the communica- 
tion of miraculous power, which they were then exercis- 
ing so generally as to require to be corrected in the irreg- 
ular employment of it; (3.) that among these miraculous 
gifts was one which enabled the ‘‘ prophet” or “spiritual 
person” to decide whether St. Paul’s Epistle was Scrip- 
‘ture or not. He could not have written so, unless the 
facts were notoriously true: for he takes them for granted, 
as cousciously known by the whole body of men whom 
he addresses, [HINDS on Inspiration.) 38. if any man 
be ignorant — wilfully; not wishing to recognize these 
ordinances and my apostolic authority in enjoining them, 
let him be ignorant—I leave him to his ignorance: it 
will be at his own peril; I feel it waste of words to speak 
anything further to convince him. An argument likely 
to have weight with the Corinthians, who admired 
“knowledge” so much, 39. covet—earnestly desire, 
Stronger than “forbid not:’ marking how much higher 
he esteemed “ prophecy” than ‘‘ tongues,” 40. Let, &c.— 
The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ Bui let,” &c. This verse is con- 
nected with v, 39, “ But (whilst desiring prophecy, and not 
forbidding tongues) let all things be done decently,” &e, 
“Church government is the best security for Christian 
liberty.” [J. NEWTON.] (Cf. v. 23, 26-33.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-58. THE RESURRECTION PROVED AGAINST THE 
DENIERS OF IT AT CORINTH. Christ’s resurrection rests 
on the evidence of many eye- witnesses, including St. Paul 
himself, and is the great fact preached as the ground- 
work of the Gospel: they who deny the resurrection in 
general, must deny that of Christ, and the consequence 
of the latter will be, that Christian preaching and faith 
are vain, 1. Moreover—‘ Now.” [ALFORD and ELLI- 
corT.] I declare—lit., ‘I make known:” it implies some 
degree of reproach that it should be now necessary to 
make it known to them afresh, owing to some of them 
“not having the knowledge of God” (v, 34), Cf. Galatians 
111. wherein ye stand—wherein ye now take your 
stand. This is your present actual privilege, if ye suffer 
not yourselves to fall from your high standing. 2. ye are 
saved—rather, “ye are being saved.” if ye keep in mem- 
ory what I preached unto you—Able critics, BENGEL, 
&c., prefer connecting the words thus, ‘I declare unto 
you the Gospel (v. 1) in what words I preached it unto 
you,” St, Paul reminds them, or rather makes known to 
them, as if anew, not only the fact of the Gospel, but also 
with what words, and by what arguments, he preached it to 
them. Translate in that case, ‘tif ye hold it fast.” I pre- 
fer arranging as English Version, “ By which ye are saved, 
if ye hold fast (in memory and personal appropriation) 
with what speech I preached it unto you.” unless—which 
is impossible, your faith is vain, in resting on’ Christ’s res- 
urrection as an objective reality, 3. I delivered unto 
you—A short creed, or summary of articles of faith, was 
probably even then existing; and a profession in accord- 
ance with it was required of candidates for baptism (Acts 
8, 37). first of all—til., ‘among the foremost points” (Hee 
brews 6, 2). The atonement is, in St, Paul’s view, of pri- 
mary importance. whichI... received —from Christ 
Himself by special revelation (ef. ch, 11.23), died for our 
sins—i.e., to atone ror them: for taking away our sins 
(1 John 38.5; ef. Galatians 1.4): “gave Himself for our 
sins” (Isaiah 53.5; 2 Corinthians 5,15; Titus 2.14). The 
“ for” here does not, as in some passages, imply vicarious 
substitution, but “in behalf of” (Hebrews 5. 3; 1 Peter 2, 
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24), It does not, however, mean merely ‘on account of,’ 


which is expressed by a different Greek word (Romans 4. 
25), (though in English Version translated similarly * for’’). 
according to the Scriptures—which “cannot be broken.” 
St. Paul puts the testimony of Scripture above that of 
those who saw the Lord after His resurrection. [BENGEL.] 
So our Lord quotes Isaiah 53, 12,in Luke 22. 87; cf. Psalm 
22, 15, &c.; Daniel 9. 26, 4. buried... rose again — His 
burial is more closely connected with His resurrection 
than His death. At the moment of His death, the power 
of His inextinguishable life exerted itself (Matthew 27. 
52). The grave was to Him not the destined receptacle of 
corruption, but an apartment fitted for entering into life 
(Acts 2. 26-28). [BENGEL.] rose again — Greek, “hath 
risen:” the state thus begun, and its consequences, still 
continue. 5. seen of Cephas—Peter (Luke 24. 34). the 
Twelve—The round number for “ the Eleven” (Luke 24. 33, 
86): “The Twelve” was their ordinary appellation, even 
when their number was not full. However, very possi- 
bly Matthias was present (Acts 1, 22, 23). Some of the 
oldest MSS. and versions read, ‘‘ the Eleven:” but the best 
on the whole, “the Twelve.” 6. five hundred—This ap- 
pearance was probably on the mountain (Tabor, accord- 
ing to tradition), in Galilee, when his most solemn and 
public appearance, according to His special promise, 
was vouchsafed (Matthew 26, 82; 28.7, 10, 16). He “ap- 
pointed” this place, as one remote from Jerusalem, so 
that believers might assemble there more freely and se- 
eurely. ALFoRD’s theory of Jerusalem being the scene, is 
improbable; as such a multitude of believers could not, 
with any safety, have met in one place in the metropolis, 
after his crucifixion there, The number of disciples (Acts 
1,15) at Jerusalem shortly after, was one hundred and 
twenty, those in Galilee and elsewhere not being reck- 
oned. Andronicus and Junius were, perhaps, of the num- 
ber (Romans 16.7): they are said to be “among the apos- 
tles’ (who all were witnesses of the resurrection, Acts 1. 
22). remain under this present—and, therefore, may be 
sifted thoroughly to ascertain the trustworthiness of 
their testimony, fallen asleep—in the sure hope of awak- 
ing at the resurrection (Acts 7, 60). ‘7. seen of James—the 
Liss, the brother of our Lord (Galatians 1.19), The Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, quoted by JEROME (Catalogus 
Seripforum eclesiasticorum, p. 170 D.), records that 
“James swore he would not eat bread from the hour that 
he drank the cup of the Lord, till he should see Him ris- 
ing again from the dead.” all the apostles—the term 
here includes many others besides ‘the Twelve” already 
enumerated (v. 5): perhaps the seventy disciples (Luke 
10). [CHRYSOSTOM,] 8. one born out of due time—Greek, 
“the one abortively born :” the abortion in the family of 
the apostles, As a child born before the due time is puny, 
and though born alive, yet not of the proper size, and 
bearcely worthy of the name of man, so I am the least 
of the apostles,” scarcely “meet to be cailed an apostle ;” 
& Supernumerary taken into the college of apostles out 
of regular course, not led to Christ by long instruction, 
like a natural birth, but by a sudden power, as those pre- 
maturely born. [GRotrus.] Cf, the similar image from 
ehild-birth, and by the same spiritual power, the resurree- 
tion of Christ (1 Peter 1.3). “ Begotten again by the resur- 
rection of Jesus,” Jesus’ appearance to Paul, on the way 
to Damascus, is the one here referred to, 9. least—The 
name, “ Paulus,” in Latin, means least, I persecuted the 
Churceh—Though God has forgiven him, Paul can hardly 
. forgive himself at the remembrance of his past sin. 10, 
by... grace.,, and His grace—The repetition implies 
the prominence which God’s grace had in his mind, as the 
sole canse of his marvellous conversion and subsequent 
labours. Though “not meet to be called an apostle,” 
grace has given him, in Christ, the meetness needed for 
the office, Translate as the Greek, “His grace which was 
(showed) towards me,” what I am—occupying the hon- 
ourable office of an apostle, Contrast with this the self- 
sufficient prayer of another Pharisee (Luke 18, ll), butI 
laboured—by God's grace (Philippians 2, 16), than they 
all—than any of the apostles (v.7). grace of God... 
with mo—cf. “ the Lord working with them” (Mark 16, 20), 
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The oldest MSS. omit “which was.” The “not I, but 
grace,” implies, that though the human will concurred 
with God when brought by His Spirit into conformity — 
with His will, yet “grace” so preponderated in the work, 
that His own co-operation is regarded as nothing, and 
grace as virtually the sole agent. (Cf, ch. 8.9; Matthew 
10. 20; 2 Corinthians 6. 1; Philippians 2. 12, 13.) Ik 
whether it were I or they—(the apostles) who “ laboured 
more abundantly” (v. 10) in preaching, such was the sub- 
stance of our preaching, viz., the truths stated in »v, 3, 4. 
12. if—Seeing thatitis an admitted fact that Christis an- 
nounted by us eye-witnesses as having risen from the 
dead, how is it that some of you deny that which is a 
necessary consequence of Christ’s resurrection, viz., the 
general resurrection? some—Gentile reasoners (Acts 17, 
32; 26.8) who would not believe it, because they did mot 
see “how” it could be (uv. 35, 36). 13. If there be no general 
resurrection, which is the consequent, then there can 
have been no resurrection of Christ, which is the ante- 


- ceedent. The head and the members of the body stand on 


the same footing: what does not hold good of them, does 
not hold good either of Him: His resurrection and theirs 
are inseparably joined (cf, v. 20-22; John 14.19), 14. your 
faith ... vain—(v. 11.) The Greek for “ vain” here is, 
empty, unreal: in v.17, on the other hand, it is, without use, 
Jrustrated, The principal argument of the first preachers 
in support of Christianity, was that God had raised Christ 
from the dead (Acts 1, 22; 2.32; 4. 10, 33; 13.37; Romans 
1.4). If this fact were false, the faith built on it must be 
false too, 15. testified of God—i, e., concerning God. The 
rendering of others is, ‘‘against God”’ [ Vulgate, Esrrus, 
GROTIUS]: the Greek preposition with the genitive im- 
plies, not direct antagonism (as the accusative would 
mean), but indirect to the dishonour of God. English Ver- 
sion is probably better, ifso be—as they assert. Itis not 
right to tell untrue stories, though they are told, and 
seem for the glory of God (Job 13.7). 16. The repetition 
implies the unanswerable force bf the argument. 17, 
vain—Ye are, by the very fact (supposing the case to be 
as the skeptics maintained), frusirated of all which “ your 
faith’? appropriates: Ye are still under the everlasting 
condemnation of your sins (even in the disembodied state 
which is here referred to), from which Christ’s resurree- 
tion is our justification (Romans 4. 25): “saved by his life”’ 
(Romans 5. 10), 18. fallen asleep in Christ—in com- 
munion with Christ as His members. ‘In Christ’s case 
the term used is death, to assure us of the reality of His 
suffering; in our case, sleep, to give us consolation: In 
His case, His resurrection having actually taken place, 
St. Paul shrinks not from the term death; in ours, the 
resurrection being still only a matter of hope, he uses the 
term falling asleep” (PHOTIUS, Qucestiones Ampjilochia, 
197]. perished—their souls are lost; they are in misery 
in the unseen world, 19. If our hopes in Christ were 
limited to this life only, we should be, of all men, most to 
be pitied, viz,, because, whilst others live unmolested, we 
are exposed to every trial and persecution, and, after all, 
are doomed to bilter disappointment in our most cher- 
ished hope; for all our hope of salvation, even of the soul 
(not merely of the body), hangs on the resurrection of 
Christ, without which His death would be of no ayail to 
us (Ephesians 1], 19,20; 1 Peter 1. 3), The heathen are 
“ without hope” (Ephesians 2, 12; 1 Thessalonians 4, 13), 
We should be even worse, for we should be also without 
present enjoyment (ch, 4, 9), 20. now—as the case really 
is, and become—Omitted in the oldest MSS. the first- 
fruits—the earnest or pledge, that the whole resurrec- 
tion harvest will follow, so that.our faith is not vain, nor 
our hope limited to this life, The time of writing this 
Epistle was probably about the Passover (ch, 5, 7); the 
day after the Passover sabbath was that for offering the 
Jirst-fruits (Leviticus 23, 10, 11), and the same was the day 
of Christ’s resurrection: whence appears the appropriate- 
ness of the image, 21..by man, ,. by man—The first- 
fruits are of the same nature as the rest of the harvest; so 
Christ, the bringer of life, is of the same nature as the race 
of men to whom he brings it; just as Adam, the bringer 
of death, was of the same nature as the men on whom ne 
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brought it. 22. im Adam all—In union of nature with 
Adam, as representative head of mankind in their fall, 
im Christ .,.ali—In union of nature with Christ, the 
representative head of mankind in their recovery. The 


‘life brought in by Christ is co-extensive with the death 


broughtin by Adam, 23. But each in his own order— 
rather, rank: the Greek is not in the abstract, but con- 
erete: image from troops, “each in his own regiment,” 
Though all shall rise again, let not any think all shall be 
saved; nay, each shall have his proper place, Christ first 
(Colossians 1, 18), and after Him the godly who die in 
Christ (1 Thessalonians 4, 16), in a separate band from the 
ungodly, and then “ the end,” i, e., the resurrection of the 
restofthe dead, Christian churches, ministers, and indi- 
viduals, seem about to be judged first ‘‘at His coming” 
(Matthew 25. 1-30); then ‘all the nations” (Matthew 25, 
31-46). Christ’s own flock shall share His glory “at His 
coming,’ which is not to be confounded with “the end,” 
or general judgment (Revelation 20. 4-6, 11-15), The latter 
is not in this chapter specially discussed, but only the 
first resurrection, viz., that of the saints: not even the 
judgment of Christian hollow professors (Matthew 25, 1- 
30) at His coming, is handled, but only the glory of them 
“that are Christ’s,” who alone in the highest sense “ ob- 
tain the resurrection from the dead” (Luke 14, 14; 20, 35, 
36; Ph:lippians 3, 1l,see note), The second coming of 
Christ is not a mere point of time, but a period beginning 
with the resurrection of the just at His appearing, and 
ending with the general judgment. The ground of the 
universal resurrection is the union of all mankind in 
nature with Christ, their representative Head, who has 
dene away with death, by His own death in their stead: 
the ground of the resurrection of believers is not merely 
this, but their personal union with Him as their “ Life” 
(Colossians 3. 4), effected causatively by the Holy Spirit, 
and instrumentally by faith as the subjective, and by ordi- 
nances as the objective means. 24. Then—after that: 
next in the succession of “ orders” or “ranks,’’ the end— 
the general resurrection, and final judgment and consum- 
mation (Matthew 25, 46). delivered up... kingdom to 
... Hather—(Cf, John 13.3.) Seeming at variance with 
Daniel 7. 14, ‘‘His dominion is an everlasting dominion 
which shall not pass away.” Really, His giving up of the 
mediatorial kingdom to the Father, when the end for which 
the mediatorial economy was established has been ac- 
complished, is altogether in harmony with its continuing 
everlastingly. The change which shall then take place, 
shall be in the manner of administration, not in the king- 
dom itself; God shall then come into direct connection 
with the earth, instead of mediatorially, when Christ shall 
have fully and finally removed everything that severs 
asunder the holy God and a sinful earth (Colossians 1, 20), 
The glory of God is the final end of Christ’s mediatorlal 
office (Philippians 2, 10, 11), His co-equality with the 
Father is independent of the latter, and prior to it, and 
shall, therefore, continue when its function shall have 
ceased, His manhood, too, shall everlastingly continue, 
though, as now, subordinate to the Father. The throne 
of the Lamb (but no longer mediatorial) as well as of God, 
shall be in the heavenly city (Revelation 22, 3; cf, 8, 21). 
The unity of the Godhead, and the unity of the Church, 
shall be simultaneously manifested at Christ’s second 
coming. Cf. Zephaniah 3.9; Zechariah 14. 9; John 17, 
21-24. The oldest MSS. for “shali have delivered up,” 
read, “‘delivereth up,’ which suits the sense better, It is 
“when He shall have put down all rule,” that ‘ He deliver- 
ethup the kingdom tothe Father,” shall have putdown 
all rule—The effect produced during the millenary 
reign of Himself and His saints (Psalm 110, 1; 8. 6; 2. 6-0), 
to which passages St, Paul refers, resting his argument on 
the two words, “all” and ‘until,’’ of the Psalmist: a 
proof of verbal inspiration of Scripture (cf, Revelation 2, 
26,27), Meanwhile, He ‘rules in the midst of His ene- 
mies” (Psalm 110, 2), He is styled ‘*the King” when He 
takes His great power (Matthew 25, 34; Revelation 11. 15, 
17). The Greek for “put down” is, ‘done away with,” or 
“brought to naught.” “All” must be subject to Him, 
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gels, or kings and angelle principalities (Ephesians 1, 21), 
254 must—because Scripture foretells it, till—there will 
be no further need of His mediatorial kingdom, its object 
having been realized, enemies under his feet--(Luke 19, 
27; Ephesians 1, 22,) 26. shall be—(reek, ‘is done away 
with” (Revelation 20,14; cf.1.18), It is to believers especi- 
ally this applies (v. 55-57); even in the case of unbelievers, 
death is done away with by the general resurrection. Sa- 
tan brought in sin, and sin brought in death! So they 
shall be destroyed (rendered utterly powerless) in the 
sarae order (v. 56; Hebrews 2. 14; Revelation 19. 20; 20. 10, 
14), 2%, all things—including death (cf. Ephesians 1. 22; 
Philippians 3. 21; Hebrews 2. 8; 1 Peter 3, 22). It is said, 
“hath put,” for what God has said is the same as if it 
were already done, so sure is it. St. Paul here quotes the 
8th Psalm in proof of his previous declaration, ‘ For (it is 
written), ‘He hath put all things under his feet.’”” under 
his feet—as His footstool (Psalm 110.1). In perfect and 
lasting subjection. when he—viz., God, who by His Spirit 
inspired the Psalmist. 28.Son ... himself... subject 
—not as the creatures are, but as a Son voluntarily subordi- 
nate to, though eo-equal with, the Father. In the media- 
torial kingdom, the Son had been, in a manner, distinet 
from the Father, Now, His kingdom shall merge in the 
Father’s, with whom He is one; not that there is thus 
any derogation from His honour; for the Father Him- 
self wills “that all should honour the Son, as they honour 
the Father” (John 5, 22, 23; Hebrews 1.6). God... all 
im all—as Christ is all in all (Colossians 3. 11; cf. Zecha- 
riah 14.9). Then, and not till then, “ all things,” without 
the least infringement of the Divine prerogative, shall be 
subject to the Son, and theSon subordinate to the Father, 
whilst co-equally sharing his glory. Contrast Psalm 10, 
4; 14.1. Even the saints do not fully realize God as their 
“all” (Psalm 73, 25) now, through desiring it; then each 
shall feel, God is all lo me. 29. Else—if there be no resur- 
rection, what shall they dot—How wretched is their 
lot! they ... which are baptized for the dead—third 
person; a class distinct from that in which the apostle 
places himself, ‘‘ we” (v. 80); first person. ALForp thinks 
there is an allusion to a practice at Corinth of baptizing 
a living person in behalf of a friend who died unbaptized; 
thus St. Paul, without giving the least sanction to the 
practice, uses an ad hominem argument from it against its 
practicers, some of whom, though using it, denied the res- 
urrection: ‘What account can they give of their prac- 
tice; why are they at the trouble of it, if the dead rise 
not?’ [So Jesus used an ad hominem argument, Matthew 
12. 27.] But ifso, it is strange there is no direct censure of 
it. Some Marcionites adopted the practice at a later pe- 
riod, probably from taking this passage, as ALFORD does; 
but, generally, it was unknown in the Church. BENGEL 
translates, “over (immediately upon) the dead,” 7, e., Who 
will be gathered to the dead immediately after baptism, 
Cf, Job 17, 1, ‘the graves are ready for me.” The price 
they get for their trouble is, that they should be gathered 
to the dead for ever (v, 13, 16), Many in the ancient 
Church put off baptism till near death. This seems the 
better view; though there may have been some rites of 
symbolical baptism at Corinth, now unknown, perhaps 
grounded on Jesus’ words (Matthew 20. 22, 23), which St, 
Paul here alludes to. The best punctuation is, “If the 
dead rise not at all, why are they then baptized for them” 
(so the oldest MSS. read the last words, instead of “ for the 
dead’”’)? 30. we—apostles (v. 9; ch, 4, 9). A gradation 
from those who could only for a little time enjoy this life 
(i. é., those baptized at the point of death), to ws, who could 
enjoy it longer, if we had not renounced the world for 
Christ, [BENGEL.] 31. by your rejoicing—by the glorying 
which Ihave concerning you, as the fruit of my labours in 
the Lord. Some of the earliest MSS. and fathers read 
“our,” with the same sense, BENGEL understands “your 
rejoicing,” to be the enjoyable state of the Corinthians, as 
contrasted with his dying daily to give his converts re- 
joieing or glorying (ch. 4, 8; 2 Corinthians 4, 12, 15; Ephe- 
sians 3. 13; Philippians 1. 26), But the words, ‘‘which I 
have,” favour the explanation—‘ the rejoicing which I have 
over you,’ Many of the oldest MSS, and Vulgate insert 
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“brethren” here. I die daily—This ought to stand first 
in the sentence, as it is so put prominently forward in the 
Greek. Iam day by day in sight of death, exposed to it, 
and expecting it (2 Corinthians 4, 11, 12; 1. 8,9; 11.23). 32. 
Punctuate thus: “If after the manner of men I have 
fought with beasts at Ephesus, what advantageth it me? 
If the dead rise not, let us eat and drink,” &c, [BENGEL.] 
If “merely as a man” (with the mere human hope of the 
present life; not with the Christian’s hope of the resur- 
rection; answering to “If the dead rise not,” the parallel 
clause in the next sentence), I have fought with men re- 
sembling savage beasts. Heraclitus, of Ephesus, had 
termed his countrymen “ wild beasts” 400 years before. 
So Epimenides called the Cretians (Titus 1, 12), St. Paul 
was still at Ephesus (ch. 16. 8), and there his life was 
daily in danger (ch. 4. 9; ef. 2 Corinthians 1,8), Though 
the tumult (Acts 19. 29, 30) had not yet taken place (for 
after it he set out immediately for Macedonia), this Epis- 
tle was written evidently just before it, when the storm 
was gathering, ‘many adversaries” (ch. 16. 9) were al- 
ready menacing him. what advantageth it me t—see- 
ing I have renounced all that, “as @ mere man,” might 
compensate me for such sufferings, gain, fame, &e, let 
us eat, &c.—Quoted from LXX, (Isaiah 22, 13), where the 
prophet describes the reckless self-indulgence of the de- 
spisers of God’s call to mourning, Let us enjoy the good 
things of life now, for it soon willend. St. Paul imitates 
the language of such skeptics, to reprove both their the- 
ory and practice. “If men but persuade themselves 
that they shall die like the beasts, they soon will live like 
beasts too.” [SourTH.] 33. evil communications cor- 
rupt good manners—a current saying, forming a verse 
in Menander, the comic poet, who probably took it from 
Euripides (SocRATES, Historia Hcclesiustica, 3,16), ‘* Evil 
communications” refer to intercourse with those who 
deny the resurrection, Their notion seems to haye 
been, that the resurrection is merely spiritual, that 
sin has its seat solely in the body, and will be left behind 
when the soul leaves it, if, indeed, the soul survive death 
at all. good—not only good-natured, but pliant, Intimacy 
with the profiigate society around was apt to corrupt the 
principles of the Corinthians, 34. Awake—lit., ‘‘out of 
the sleep” of carnal intoxication into which ye are thrown 
by the influence of these skeptics (v.32; Joel 1.5), te 
righteousness—in contrast with “sin” in this verse, and 
corrupt manners, v.33. sim not—do not give yourselves up 
to sinful pleasures, The Greek expresses a continued 
state of abstinence from sin, Thus, St. Paul implies that 
they who live in sinful pleasures readily persuade them- 
selves of what they wish, viz., that there is to be no resur- 
rection, some—the same as in uv. 12, have not the 
knowledge of God—and so know not His power in the 
resurrection (Matthew 22, 29). Stronger than “are ignor- 
ant of God.” An habitual ignorance: wilful, in that they 
prefer to keep their sins, rather than part with them, in 
order to know God (cf. John 7,17; 1 Peter 2.15). to your 
shame—that you Corinthian Christians, who boast of 
your knowledge, should have among you, and maintain 
intercourse with, those so practically ignorant of God, as 
to deny the resurrection. 35, How—lIt is folly to deny a 
fact of REVELATION, because we do not know the “ how,” 
Some measure God’s power by their petty intelligence, 
and won't admit, even on His assurance, anything which 
they cannot explain, Ezekiel’s answer of faith to the 
question is the truly wise one (Ezekiel 37.3). So Jesus 
argues not on principles of philosophy, but wholly from 
“the power of God,” as declared by the Word of God 
(Matthew 19. 26; Mark 10. 27; 12, 23; Luke 18, 27), come— 
The dead are said to depart, or to be deceased: those 
rising again tocome. The objector could not understand 
how the dead are to rise, and with what kind of a body they 
are to come. Is it to be the same body? If so, how is 
this, since the resurrection bodies will not eat or drink, 
or beget children, as the natural bodies do? Besides, the 
latter have mouldered into dust. How then ean they 
rise again? If it be a different body, how can the per- 
sonal identity be preserved? St, Paul answers, In one 
sepse it will be the same body, in another, a distinet 
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body. It will be a body, but a spiritual, not a natural, 
body. 36. fo00l—with all thy boasted philosophy (Psalm 
14.1). that which thou—‘ Thou,” emphatical: appeal 
to the objector’s own experience: **The seed which thou 
thyself sowest.” St. Paul, in this verse and v, 42, answers 
the question v.35, ‘How;” and in v. 37-41 and 43, the 
question, ‘ With what kind of body?” He converts the 
very objection (the death of the natural body) into an 
argument, Death, so far from preventing quickening, is 
the necessary prelude and prognostication of it, just as 
the seed ‘tis not quickened” into a new sprout with in- 
creased produce, ‘except it die’ (except a dissolution of 
its previous organization takes place). Christ by His 
death for us has not. given us a reprieve from death as to 
the life which we have from Adam; nay; He permits the 
law to take its course on our fleshly nature ; but He brings 
from Himself new spiritual and heavenly life out of death 
(v, 37), 37. not that bedy that shall be—A body beau- 
tiful and no longer a ‘‘bare grain,”’ [BENGEL.] No longer 
without stalk or ear, but clothed with blade and ears, 
and yielding many grains instead of only one, [GROTIUS.] 
There is not an identity of all the particles of the old and 
the new body. For the perpetual transmutation of mat- 
ter is inconsistent with this. But there isa hidden germ 
which constitutes the identity of body amidst all outward 
changes: the outward accretions fall off in its develop- 
ment, whilst the germ remains the same. Hvery such 
germ (‘‘ seed,” v. 88) “shall have its own body,’ and be 
instantly recognized, just as each plant now is known 
from the seed that. was sown (see Note, ch. 6.13). So 
Christ by the same image illustrated the truth that His 
death was the necessary prelude of His putting on His 
glorified body, which is the ground of the regeneration 
of the many who believe (John 12.24). Progress is the 
law of the spiritual, as of the natural world. Death is 
the avenue not to mere revivification or reanimation, but 
to resurrection and regeneration (Matthew 19. 28; Philip- 
pians 3.21). Cf. “planted,” &c., Romans 6,5, 38. as it 
hath pleased him—at creation, when He gave to each of 
the (kinds of ) seeds (so the Greek is for “ to every seed’’) @ 
body of its own (Genesis 1. 11, ‘after its kind,” suited to its 
species). So God can and will give to the blessed at the 
resurrection their own appropriate body, such as it pleases 
Him, and such as is suitable to their glorified state: a 
body peculiar to the individual, substantially the same 
as the body sown, 39-41. Illustrations of the suitability 
of bodies, however various, to their species: the flesh of 
the several species of animals; bodies celestial and ter- 
restrial; the various kinds of light in the sun, moon, and 
stars, respectively. flesh—animal organism. [DE WETTE.] 
He implies by the word that our resurrection bodies shalt 
be in some sense really flesh, not mere phantoms of air 
{Esrius.] So some of the oldest creeds expressed it, *1 
believe in the resurrection of the flesh.” Cf. as to Jesus’ 
own resurrection body, Luke 24. 39; John 20. 27; to which 
ours shall be made like, and therefore shall be jlesh, but 
not of animal organism (Philippians 3, 21) and liable to 
corruption. But v. 50 below implies, it is not “flesh and 
blood” in the animal sense we now understand them; for 
these “shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” mot the 
same—not flesh of the same nature and excellency. As 
the kinds of flesh, however widely differing from one an- 
other, do not cease to be flesh, so the kinds of bodies, 
however differing from one another, are still bodies, All 
this is to illustrate the difference of the new celestial body 
from its terrestrial seed, whilst retaining a substantial 
identity. beasts—quadrupeds, another of fishes... 
another of birds—Most of the oldest MSS. read thus, 
“another FLESH of birds . , . another of fishes: the order 
of nature, 40. celestial bodies—Not the sun, moon, and 
stars, which are first introduced v, 41, but the bodies of 
angels, as distinguished from the bodies of earthly ereas 
tures, the glory of the celestial—(Luke 9, 26). glory 
of... terrestrial—(Matthew 6, 28, 29; 1 Peter 1. 24), 41. 
one glory of...sun.,., another... of ,,, moon— 
The analogy is not to prove different degrees of glory 


among the blessed (whether this may be, or not, indirectly , 


hinted at), but this; As the various fountains of light, 
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which is sosimilar in itsaspect and properties, differ (the 
sun from the moon, and the moon from the stars; and even 
one star from another star, though all seem so much 
alike); so there is nothing unreasonable in the doctrine 
that ow present bodies differ from our resurrection bodies, 
though still continuing bodies. Cf. the same simile, ap- 
propriate especially in the clear Eastern skies (Daniel 12, 
3; Matthew 13, 43). Also that of seed in the same parable 
(Matthew 13. 24; Galatians 6.7, 8). 42. sown—Following 
up the image of seed. A delightful word instead of burial. 
in corruption—liable to corruption: corruptible: not merely 
@ prey when dead to corruption; as the contrast shows, 
“raised in incorruption,” i. e., not liable to corruption, in- 
corruptible, 43. im disnonour—answering to “our vile 
body” (Philippians 8, 21); lit., “our body of humiliation :” 
liable to various humiliations of disease, injury, and 
decay at last. in glory—the garment of incorruption (v. 
42, 43) like His glorious body (Philippians 4. 21), which we 
shall put on (v, 49, 53; 2 Corinthians 5, 2-4). im weak- 
mess—liable to infirmities (2 Corinthians 13. 4), in 
power—answering to a ‘spiritual body” (v. 44; ef. Luke 
1.17, ‘Spirit and power’’). Not liable to the weaknesses 
of our present frail bodies (Isaiah 33. 24; Revelation 
21.4). 44. a natural body—lit., ‘‘an animal body,” a 
body moulded in its organism of ‘ flesh and blood” (v. 50) 
tosuit the animal soul which predominates in it. The 
Holy Spirit in the spirit of believers, indeed, is an earnest 
of a superior state (Romans 8, 11), but meanwhile in the 
body the animal soul preponderates; hereafter the Spirit 
shall predominate, and the animal soul be duly subordi- 
nate, spiritual body—a body wholly moulded by the 
Spirit, and its organism not conformed to the lower and 
animal (Luke 20, 35, 36), but to the higher and spiritual, 
life (ef. ch. 2, 14; 1 Thessalonians 5. 23), there is, &c,—The 
oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ Ir there is a natural (or animal-souled) 
body, there is also a spiritual body.” It is no more won- 
derful a thing, that there should bea body fitted to the 
capacities and want of man’s highest part, his spirit, than 
(which we see to be the case) that there should be one 
fitted to the capacities and wants of his subordinate part, 
the animal soul. [ALFORD.] 45. se—in accordance with 
the distinction just mentioned between the natural or 
animal-souled body and the spiritual body. it is written 
—(Genesis 2.7)—‘‘Man became (was made to become). a 
living soul,’ i. e., endowed with an animal soul, the living 
principle of his body. the last Adam—the Last Head of 
humanity, who is to be fully manifested in the last day, 
which is His day (John 6.39). He isso called in Job 19, 25; 
see my ote there (cf. Romans 5. 14), In contrast to “the 
last,” St. Paul, calls ‘‘“man” (Genesis 2, 7) ‘“‘the FIRST 
Adam,” quickening—not only living, but making alive 
(John 5. 21; 6. 33, 39, 40, 54, 57, 62, 63; Romans 8,11). As the 
natural or animal-souled body.(v. 44) is the fruit of our 
union with the first Adam, an animal-souled man, so the 
spiritual body is the fruit of our union with the second 
Adam, who is the quickening Spirit (2 Corinthians 3, 17), 
As He became representative of the whole of humanity 
in His union of the two natures, He exhausted in His 
own person the sentence of death passed on all men, and 
giveth spiritual and everlasting life to whom He will. 
46, afterward—Adam had a soul not necessarily mortal, 
as it afterwards became by sin, but ‘‘a living soul,’ and 
destined to live for ever, if he had eaten of the tree of life 
(Genesis 3, 32); still his body was but an animatl-souled 
body, not a spiritual body, such as believers shall have; 
much less was hea “life-giving spirit,’ as Christ, His 
soul had the germ of the Spirit, rather than the fulness 
of it, such as man shall haye when restored “ body, soul, 
and spirit,’ by the second Adam (1 Thessalonians 5, 23). 
As the first and lower Adam came before the second and 
heavenly Adam,so the animal-souled body comes first, 
and must die before it be changed into the spiritual body 
(i. e., that in which the Spirit predominates over the ani- 
malsoul), 4%. of the earth—inasmuch as being sprung 
from the earth, he is “earthy” (Genesis 2. 7; 3. 19, ‘dust 
thou art’’); i. e,, not merely earthly or born upon the earth, 
but terrene, or of earth, lit., ‘of heaped earth” or clay. 
Adam means red earth, the Lord—Omitted in the oldest 
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MSS. and versions, from heaven—(Jobn 3. 18,31.) Hue 
manityin Christ is generic. In Him man isimpersonated 
in his true ideal as God originally designed him. Christ 
is the representative man, the federal head of redeemed 
man, 48. Asis the earthy—viz.,Adam,. they ... that 
are earthy—All Adam’s posterity in their natural state 
(John 3. 6,7). the heavenly—Christ. they ... that are 
heavenly—His peoplein their regenerate state (Philip- 
pians 3. 20, 21), As the former precedes the latter state, so 
the natural bodies precede the spiritual bodies. 49. as— 
Greek, “‘even as” (see Genesis 5, 3), we shall also bear— 
or wear as a garment, [BENGEL.] The oldest MSS. and 
versions read, ‘‘ We must also bear,” or “‘ let us also bear,” 
It implies the Divine appointment (ef. ‘‘ must,” v. 53) and 
faith assenting to it. An exhortation, and yet implyinga 
promise (so Romans 8. 29), The conformity to the image 
of the heavenly Representative man is to be begun here 
in our souls, in part, and shall be perfected at the resur- 
rection in both bodies and souls, 50. (See Notes, v. 37, 39.) 
“Flesh and blood” of the same animal and corruptible 
nature as our present (v. 44) animal-souled bodies, cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God. Therefore the believer 
acquiesces gladly in the unrepealed sentence of the holy 
law, which appoints the death of the present body as the 
necessary preliminary to the resurrection body of glory. 
Hence he ‘dies daily’? to the flesh and to the world, as 
the necessary condition tohis regeneration here and here- 
after (John 3,6; Galatians 2.20). As the being born of the 
flesh constitutes a child of Adam, so the being born of the 
Spirit constitutes a child of God. cannot—Not merely is 
the change of body possible, but it is necessary. The spirit 
extracted from the dregs of wine does not so much differ 
from them, as the glorified man does from the mortal 
man [BENGEL] of mere animal flesh and blood (Galatians 
1,16). The resurrection body will be still a body though 
spiritual, and substantially retaining the personal iden- 
tity; as is proved by Luke 24.39; John 20, 27, compared 
with Philippians 3,21. the kingdom of God—which is 
not at all merely animal, but altogether spiritual. Cor- 
ruption doth not inherit, though it is the way to, incorrup- 
tion (v. 36, 52, 53). 51. Beheld—Calling attention to the 
“mystery”? heretofore hidden in God’s purposes, but now 
revealed. you—emphatical in the Greek; I show (Greek, 
“tell,” viz., by the word of the Lord, 1 Thessalonians 4. 15) 
rou, who think you hayeso much knowledge, “a mys- 
tery” (cf. Romans 11. 25) whieh your reason could never 
have discovered. Many of the old MSS. and fathers read, 
“We shall all sleep, bat we shall not all be changed ;” but 
this is plainly a corrupt reading, inconsistent with 1 
Thessalonians 4. 15, 17, and with the apostle’s argues 
ment here, which is that a change is necessary (v. 53), 
English Version is supported by some of the oldest MSS, 
and fathers. The Greek is lit.,‘‘ We all shall not sleep, 
but,” &c. The putting off of the corruptible body for an 
incorruptible by an instantaneous change will, in the ease 
of “the quick,” stand as equivalent to death, appointed 
to all men (Hebrews 9. 27); of this Enoch and Elijah are 
types and forerunners, The“ we’’ implies that Christians 
in that age and every successive age since and hereafter 
were designed to stand waiting, as if Christ might come 
again in their time, and as if they might be found among 
“the quick,’’ 52. the last trmamp—at the sounding of the 
trumpet on the last day [VATABLUS] (Matthew 24.31; 1 
Thessalonians 4, 16), Or the Spirit by St. Paul hints that 
the other trumpets mentioned subsequently in the Apoc- 
alypse shall precede, and that this shall be the Zas¢ of all 
(ef. Isaiah 27,13; Zechariah 9.14) As the law was given 
with the sound of a trumpet, so the final judgment ac- 
cording to it (Hebrews 12, 19; cf. Exodus 19. 16). As the 
Lord ascended “ with the sound of a trumpet”’ (Psalm 47, 
5), 80 He shall descend (Revelation 11,15). The trumpet 
was sounded to convoke the people on solemn feasts, 
especially on the first day of the seventh month (the type 
of the completion of time; seven being the number for per- 
jection; on the tenth of the same month was the atone- 
ment, and on the fifteenth the feast of tabernacles, com~ 
memorative of completed salvation out of the spiritual 
Egypt, cf. Zechariah 14, 18, 19); ef. Psalm 60.1-7. Cf. His 
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ealling forth of Lazarus from the grave “with a loud 
voice,’ John ll. 43, with 5. 25, 28. and—immedi- 
ately, in consequence, 53. this—pointing to his own 
body and that of those whom he addresses, put on— 
as a garment (2 Corinthians 5, 2, 3). immortality— 
Here only, besides 1 Timothy 6.16, the word “immor- 
tality’? is found. Nowhere is the immortality of the 
soul, distinct from the body, taught; a notion which 
many erroneously have derived from heathen philoso- 
phers. Scripture does not contemplate the anoma- 
fous state brought about by death, as the consummation 
to be earnestly looked for (2 Corinthians 5, 4), but the res- 
urrection. 54. then—not before. Death hasas yet a sting 
even to the believer, in that his body is to be under its 
power till the resurrection. But then the sting and power 
of death shall cease forever, Death is swallowed upin 
victory—In Hebrew of Isaiah 25, 8, from which it is 
quoted, ‘* He (Jehovah) will swallow up death in victory ;” 
t. e., forever: as “in victory” often means in Hebrew 
idiom (Jeremiah 38, 5; Lamentations 5. 20). Christ will 
swallow it up so altogether victoriously that it shall never 
more regain its power (cf, Hosea 6, 2; 13. 114; 2 Corinthians 
5. 4; Hebrews 2. 14, 15; Revelation 20, 14; 21.4). 55. Quoted 
from Hosea 13. 14, substantially; but freely used by the 
warrant of the Spirit by which St. Paul wrote, The He- 
brew may be translated, ““O death, where are thy plagues? 
Where, O Hades, is thy destruction?” The LXX., “Where 
is thy victory (lit., in a lawsuit), O death? Where is thy 
sting, O Hades?” “Sting” answers to the Hebrew 
“ plagues,” viz., a poisoned sting causing plagues. Appro- 
priate, as to the old serpent (Genesis 3.; Numbers 21. 6). 
“Victory” answers to the Hebrew “destruction.” Cf. 
Isaiah 25. 7, ‘destroy... veil... over all nations,” viz., 
victoriously destroy it; and to “in victory” (v. 54), which he 
triumphantly repeats. The ‘‘ where” implies their past 
victorious destroying power and sting, now gone for ever; 
obtained through Satan’s triumph over man in Eden, 
which enlisted God’s law on the side of Satan and death 
against man (Romans 5. 12, 17. 21). The souls in Hades 
being freed by the resurrection, death’s sting and victory 
are gone, For “O grave,’ the oldest MSS. and versions 
read, ‘‘O death,” the second time, 56. If there were no 
sin, there would be no death. Man’s transgression of the 
law gives death its lawful power, strength of sin is the 
law—Without the law sin is not perceived or imputed 
(Romans 3. 20; 4.15; 5.13), The law makes sin the more 
grievous by making God's will the clearer (Romans 7. 
§-10). Christ's people are no longer “under the law” (Ro- 
mans 6.14), 57. to Ged—The victory was in no way due 
to ourselves (Psalm 98.1). giveth—a present certainty. 
the victory—which death and Hades (‘the grave’) had 
aimed at, but which, notwithstanding the opposition of 
them, as well as of the law and sin, we have gained. The 
repetition of the word (v. 54, 55) is appropriate to the 
triumph gained, 58. beloved—Sound doctrine kindles 
Christian love, steadfast—not turning aside from the faith 
of the resurrection of yourselves. wamovable—not turned 
aside by others (v. 12; Colossians 1, 23), the work of the 
Lord—the promotion of Christ’s kingdom (Philippians 2. 
30), mot in vain—as the deniers of the resurrection 
would make it (v, 14,17). im the Lord—applying to the 
whole sentence and its several clauses: Ye, as being in 
the Lord by faith, know that your labour in the Lord 
(i. e-, labour according to His will) is not to be without its 
reward in the Lord (through His merits and according to 
His gracious appointment), 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-24. DIRECTIONS AS TO THE COLLECTION FOR THE 
JUDEAN CHRISTIANS: Sr. PAUL’s FuruRE PLANS: HE 
COMMENDS TO THEM TIMOTHY, APOLLOS, &c. ‘SALUTA- 
TIONS AND CONCLUSIONS, 1. collection for the saints— 
at Jerusalem (Romans 15, 26) and in Judea (Acts 11, 29, 30; 
24.17; cf.2 Corinthians 8, 4; 9. 1, 12), He says “saints” 
rather than “the poor,” to remind the Corinthians that 
in giving it is to the Lord's people, their own brethren in the 
faith, Towards the close of the national existence of the 
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Jews, Judea and Jerusalem were harassed with various 
troubles, which in part affected the Jewish Christians, 
The community of goods which existed among them for 
a time gave temporary relief, but tended ultimately to 
impoverish all by paralyzing individual exertion (Acts 2, 
44), and hence was soon discontinued. A beautiful fruit of 
grace it was, that he who had by persecutions robbed 
many of their all (Acts 26, 10), should become the fore- 
most in exertions for their relief. as LT have given— 
rather, “gave order,” viz., during my journey through 
Galatia, that mentioned Acts 18, 23. The churches of 
Galatia and Phrygia were the last which Paul visited 
before writing this Epistle. He was now at Ephesus, and 
came thither immediately from visiting them (Acts 18, 
23; 19.1). That he had not been silent in Galatia on con- 
tributions for the poor, appears from the hint let fall in 
his Epistle to that Church (Galatians 2. 10): an undesigned 
coincidence and mark of genuineness. [PALEY’s Hore 
Pauline.). He proposes the Galatians as an example to 
the Corinthians, the Corinthians to the Macedonians, the 
Corinthians and Macedonians to the Romans (Romans 15, 
26, 27; 2 Corinthians 9.2). There is great force in example, 
2. first day of... week—already kept sacred by Christians 
as the day of the Lord’s resurrection, the beginning day 
both of the physical and of the new spiritual creations: 
it gradually superseded the Jewish sabbath on theseventh 
day (Psalm 118, 22-24; John 20. 19, 26; Acts 20.7; Revelation 
1.10). So the beginning of the year was changed from 
autumn to spring when Israel was brought out of Egypt. 
Three annual feasts, all typical of Christian truths, were 
directed to be kept on the first day of the week: the feast 
of the wave offering of the first sheaf, answering to the 
Lord’s resurrection; Pentecost, or the feast of weeks, 
typical of the fruits of the resurrection in the Christian 
Church (Leviticus 23,11, 15, 16, 36); the feast of tabernacles 
at harvest, typical of the ingathering of the full number 
of the elect from one end of heaven to the other. Easter 
was directed to be kept as a holy sabbath (Exodus 12, 16), 
The Christian Sabbath commemorates the respective 
works of the Three Persons of the Triune God—creation, 
redemption (the resurrection), and sanctification (on Pen- 
tecost the Holy Ghost being poured out). Jesus came to 
fulfil the Spirit of the Law, not to cancel it, or to lower 
its standard, The primary object of the sabbath is holt- 
ness, not merely rest; ‘Remember that thou keep-Aoly the 
sabbath day.” Cf. Genesis 2. 3, God blessed and sanctified 
it, because ... init He had rested,” &c, The word * Re- 
member” implies that it wasin existence before the giving 
of the law from Sinai,and refers to its institution in 
Paradise (cf. Exodus 16, 22, 23, 26,30), “Six days shalt thou 
labour:” the spirit of the command is fulfilled whether 
the six days’ labour be on the last six days or on the 
first. A perpetual sabbatlt would doubtless be the highest 
Christian ideal; but living ina world of business where 
the Christian ideal is not yet realized, if a law of definite 
times was necessary in Paradise, it is still more so now. 
every one of you—even those in limited circumstances, 
lay by him—though there be not a weekly public collec- 
tion, each is privately to set apart a definite proportion of 
his weekly income for the Lord’s cause and charity, in 
store—abundantly: the earnest of a better store laid up 
for the giver (1 Timothy 6,19). as God hath prospered 
him —lit., “whatsoever he may be prospered in,” or 
““may by prosperity have acquired” [ALFORD] (Matthew 
25. 15-29; 2 Corinthians 8, 12), that there be no gather- 
ings when I come—that they may not then have to be 
made, when your and my time ought to be employed 
in more directly spiritual things. When men give once 
for all, not so much is given. But when each lays by 
something every Lord’s day, more is collected than one 
would have given at once. [BENGEL.] 3. approve by 
your letters—rather translate, ‘‘ Whomsoever ye shall ap- 
prove, them will I send with letters :” viz., letters to several 
persons at Jerusalem, which would be their credentials, 
There could be no need of letters from them before Paul’s 
coming, if the persons recommended were not to be sent off 
beforeit. Lit.,“ by letters :” an abbreviated expression for 
“T will send, recommending them by letters.” [Grotrus.] 
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If English Version be retained, the sense will be, ‘‘ When I 
come, I will send those whom by your letters, then to be 
given them, ye shall approve.”’? But the antithesis (oppo- 
sition or contrast) to Paul himself (v. 4) favours GRorrus’ 
view. So “by” means with (Romans 2. 27); and the Greek 
for “by” is translated, with (2 Corinthians 2. 4). liberality 
—lit., gracious or free gift (2 Corinthians 8,4), 4. meet— 
“worth while.” If your collections be large enough to be 
worth an apostle’s journey (a stimulus to their liberality), 
i willaccompany them myself instead of giving them let- 
ters credential (v. 3; cf, Acts 20. 1-4). with me—to guard 
against all possible suspicion of evil (2 Corinthians 8. 4, 
19-21). 5-7. His first intention had been (2 Corinthians 1. 
15, 16) to pass through them (Corinth) to Macedonia, and 
again return to them from Macedonia, and so to Judea; 
this he had announced in the lost epistle (ch. 5. 9); now 
haying laid aside this intention (for which he was charged 
with levity, 2 Corinthians 1. 17, &c., whereas it was through 
lenity, 2 Corinthians 1, 23; 2.1), he announces his second 
plan of “not seeing them now by the way,” but “ passing 
through Macedonia” first on his way to them, and then 
“tarrying a while,’ and even “abiding and wintering 
with them.” for I do pass—As much as to say, “This is 
what I at last resolve upon” (not as the erroneous sub- 
scription of the Epistle represents it, as if he was THEN 
at Philippi, on his way through Macedonia); implying that 
there had been some previous communication upon the 
subject of the journey, and also that there had been some 
indecisiveness in the apostle’s plan. [PALEy.] In ac- 
cordance with his second plan, we find him in Macedonia 
when 2 Corinthians was written (2 Corinthians 2, 13; 8.1; 
9. 2, 4), and on his way to Corinth (2 Corinthians 12, 14; 13. 
1; ef. Acts 20. 1,2). ‘Pass through” is opposed to “abide” 
(v. 6). He was not yet in Macedonia (as v. 8 shows), but at 
Ephesus; but he was thinking of passing through it (not 
abiding as he purposed to do at Corinth), 6. He did 
“abide and even winter’ for the three WINTER months 
in Greece (Corinth), Acts 20, 3,6; from which passage it 
seems that Paul probably left Corinth about a month 
before the “daysof unleavened bread” or the Passover (so 
as to allow time to touch at Thessalonica and Berea, from 
which cities two of his companions were; as we read he 
did at Philippi); so that thus the three months at Corinth 
would be December, January, and February. [Brrks, 
Hore Apostolice.) ye—emphatical in the Greek. whith- 
ersoever I go—He purposed to go to Judea (2 Corinthians 
1.16) from Corinth, but his plans were not positively fixed 
as yet (Vole, v.4; cf. Acts 19.21). 7. I will notsee you now 
by the way—iit., “ Ido not wish tosee you this time in pass- 
ing;” i.e.,to pay you now what would have to be a merely 
passing visit as I did in the second visit (2 Corinthians 12, 
14), In contrast to ‘‘a while,” i. e., some time, as the Greek 
might better be translated, but—The oldest MSS. read 
“for.”’ 8, at Ephesus—whence St. Paul writes this Epis- 
tle. Cf. v, 19, “Asia,” wherein Ephesus was. until Pen- 
tecost—He seems to have stayed as he here purposes: for 
just when the tumult which drove him away broke out, 
he was already intending to leave Ephesus (Acts 19, 21, 22), 
Combined with ch. 5. 7, 8, this verse fixes the date of this 
Epistle to a few weeks before Pentecost, and very soon 
after the Passover. 9. door—(2 Corinthians 2. 12.) An 
opening for the extension of the Gospel. Wise men are on 
the watch for, and avail themselves of, opportunities. So 
“door of hope,” Hosea 2.15. ‘“‘ Door of faith,’’ Acts 14, 27. 
“An open door,’’ Revelation 3.8. ‘A door of utterance,” 
Colossians 4,3. “Great,” t.e., extensive. ‘‘Effectual,’’ é. e., 
requiring great labours [ESTIUS]; or opportune for effecting 
great results, [BEZA.] many adversaries—who would 
block up the way and prevent us from entering the open 
door. Not here false teachers, but open adversaries: both 
Jews and heathen. After St. Paul, by his now long-con- 
tinued labours at Ephesus, bad produced effects which 
threatened the interests of those whose gains were de- 
rived from idolatry, “many adversaries” arose (Acts 19, 
§-23). Where great good is, there evil is sure to start up 
as its antagonist. 10. Now—rather, But. Therefore Tim- 
othy was not the bearer of the Epistle; for it would not 
then be said, “Ir Timothy come,” He must therefore 
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have been sent by Paul from Ephesus before this Epistle 
was written, to accord with ch. 4. 17-19; and yet the pas- 
sage here implies, that St. Paul did not expect him to ar- 
rive at Corinth till after the letter was received. He tells 
them how to treat him “if” he should arrivé, Acts 19.21, 
22 clears up the difficulty: Timothy, when sent from 
Ephesus, where this Epistle was written, did not proceed 
direct to Corinth, but went first to Macedonia; thus though 
sent before the letter, he might not reach Corinth till 
after it was received in that city. The undesigned coin- 
cidence between the Epistle and the history, and the 
clearing up of the meaning of the former (which does not 
mention the journey to Macedonia at all) by the latter, is 
@ sure mark of genuineness, [PALEY’s Hore Pauline.] 
It is not certain that Timothy actually reached Corinth; . 
for-in Acts 19, 22 only Afacedonia is mentioned; but it 
does not follow that though Macedonia was the imme- 
diate object of his mission, Corinth was not the ultimate 
object. The “1¥r Timotby come,” implies uncertainty. 2 
Corinthians 1. 1 represents him with Paul in Macedonia; 
and 2 Corinthians 12, 18, speaking of Zitus and others sent 
to Corinth, does not mention Timothy, which it would 
have probably done, had one so closely connected with 
the apostle as Timothy was, stayed as his delegate at 
Corinth. The mission of Titus then took place, when it 
became uncertain whether Timothy could go forward 
from Macedonia to Corinth, Paul being anxious for imme- 
diate tidings of the state of the Corinthian Church, At- 
FORD argues that if so, St. Paul’s adversaries would have 
charged him with fickleness in this case also (2 Corin- 
thians 1.17), as in the case of his own change of pur- 
pose. But Titus was sent directly to Corinth, so as to ar- 
rive there before Timothy could by the route through 
Macedonia, Titus’ presence would thus make amends 
for the disappointment as to the intended visit of Timo- 
thy, and would disarm adversaries of a charge in this 
respect (2 Corinthians 7. 6,7). without fear—Referring 
perhaps toa nervous timidity in Timothy’s character (1 
Timothy 3. 15; 5. 22, 24). His youth would add to this feel- 
ing, as well as his country, Lystra, likely to be despised 
in refined Corinth. 11. despise—This charge is not 
given concerning any other of the many messengers 
whom Paul sent. 1 Timothy 4. 12 accounts for it (ef. 
Psalm 119. 141). He was a young man, younger probably 
than those usually employed in the Christian missions; 
whence St. Paul apprehending lest he should, on that ae- 
count, be exposed fo contempt, cautions him, ‘Let noman 
despise thy youth.” [PALEyY’s Hore Pauline.] conduct 
—set him on his way with every mark of respect, and with 
whatever he needs (Titus 3.13), im peace—(Acts 15. 333 
Hebrews 11,81.) “Peace” is the salutation of kindness 
and respect in the East; and so it stands for every bless- 
ing. Perhaps here there is too acontrast between “ peace” 
and the ‘“‘contentions’” prevalent at Corinth (ch. 1. 11), 
I look fer him—He and Titus were appointed to meet 
St. Paulin Troas, whither the apostle purposed proceed- 
ing from Ephesus (2 Corinthians 2, 12,13), St. Paul thus 
claims their respect for Timothy as one whom he felt so 
necessary to himself as “look for’ tohim, [THEOPHYL.] 
with the brethren—Others besides Erastus accompanied 
Timothy to Macedonia (ef. v, 12; Acts 19,22), 12. Apollos, 
I greatly desired ... to come unto you—He says this, 
lest they should suspect that he from jealousy prevented 
Apollos’ coming to them; perhaps they had expressly re- 
quested Apollos to be sent to them. Apollos was not at 
Ephesus when St, Paul wrote (cf, v.19, and ch. 1.1). Prob- 
ably Apollos’ unwillingness to go to Corinth at this time 
was because being aware of the undue admiration of his 
rhetorical style which led astray many at Corinth, he did 
not wish to sanction it (ch. 1,12; 3.4). St. Paul's noble 
freedom from all selfish jealousy led him to urge Apollos 
to go; and on the other hand, Apollos, having heard of 
the abuse of his name at Corinth to party purposes, per- 
severingly refused to go. St. Paul, of course, could not 
state in his letter particularly these reasons in the exist- 
ing state of division prevalent there, He calls Apollos 
“brother” to mark the unity that was between the two, 
with the brethren—who bear this letter (v. 17). (See subs 
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scription added to the Epistle.) CoONYBEARE thinks Titus 
was one of the bearers of this first letter (2 Corinthians 8. 
6, 16-24; 12.18), AwForD thinks “the brethren” here may 
be the same as in v. ll. convenient time—Apollos did re- 
turn to Corinth when their divisions were moderated 
[JEROME], and so it was a more seasonable time. 13. He 
shows that they ought to make their hopes of salvation to 
depend not on Apollos or any other teacher; that it rests 
with themselves. ‘Watch ye:’’ for ye are slumbering. 
“Stand:” for ye are like men tottering. ‘Quit you like 
men; be strong:” for ye are effeminate (v. 14). “Let all 
your things be done with ebarity” (ch, 8,1; 13. 1); not with 
strifes as at present. [CHRyYsosToM.] ‘In the faith” which 
was assailed by some (ch. 15, 1,2, 12-17), 15. first-fruits 
of Achaia—the first Achzean converts (cf. Romans 16. 5), 
The image is from the jirst-fruits offered to the Lord (Le- 
vitieus 23.10; ef. ch. 15.20). The members of this family 
had been baptized by Paul himself (ch. 1. 16). addicted 
themselves to the ministry of the saints—(ranslate, ‘Set 
themselves (i. e., voluntarily) to minister unto the saints” 
(ef. 2 Corinthians 8.4), 16, That ye—transiate, “That ye 
also,” viz., in your turn...in return for their self-devo- 
tion. [ALForD.] helpeth with—them, iaboureth—by 
himself. 17. Fortunatus.,. Achaicus—probably of Ste- 
phanas’ household. that... lacking on your part—So 
far as you were unable yourselves to “refresh my spirit,” 
in that you are absent from me, ‘ they have supplied” by 
coming to me from you, and so supplying the means of 
intercourse between you and me. They seem to have car- 
ried this letter back; see the subscription below: hence 
the exhortations v. 16, 18, as though they would be at Co- 
rinth when the Epistle arrived. 18. refreshed my spikit 
and yeurs—‘ yours” will be refreshed on receiving this 
letter, by knowing that ‘‘my spirit is refreshed” by their 
having come to me from you; and (perhaps) by the good 
report they gave of many of you (ch. 1. 4-8); my refresh- 
ment of spirit redounds to yours, as being my disciples 
(2 Corinthians 7. 13; cf. Zechariah 6.8), acknowledge— 
render them due acknowledgments by a kind reception 
of them: 1 Thessalonians 5,12, “know” them in their 
true worth, and treat them accordingly. 19. Asia—not all 
Asia Minor, but Lydian Asia only, of which Ephesus was 
the capital. much—with especial affection, Aquila... 
Priscilla —(Cf. Acts 18.2; Romans 16,3, 4.) Originally 
driven out of Italy by Claudius, they had come to Corinth 
(whence their salutation of the Corinthians is appropriate 
here), and then had removed with Patl from Corinth to 
Ephesus (Acts 18. 2, 18, 19, 26); here, as at Rome subse- 
quently, they set up a Church (or assembly of believers) at 
their house (Romans 16, 3, 5). A pattern to Christian hus- 
bands and wives. Their Christian self-devoting love ap- 
pears wherever they were (Romans 16. 3,4). Even the 
gifted Apollos, so highly admired at Corinth, owed much 
of his knowledge to them (Acts 18, 24-26), In v. 20, All 
the brethren” (7. e., the whole Church) seem to be distin- 
guished from “the Church that is in their house,’ which 
was but a partial and private assembly out of the general 
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Church at Corinth. NEANDER thinks Romans I6. 23 re- 
fers to ‘the whole Church’ meeting at the house of Gaius (ef. 
Colossians 4, 15). ‘Synagogue’ implies an assembly in 
general, without reference to the character or motives of 
its members. ‘ Church,’ Jike the Hebrew Kahal, implies 
an assembly legally convened ; as, for instance, the Jews 
met as a body politic to receive the law (hence Stephen 
calls it “the Church in the wilderness,” Acts 7, 38), and 
haying a legal bond of union, Christ’s followers when 
dispersed from one another cease to be a congregation 
(synagogue), but still are a Church, having the common 
bond of union to the same Head by the same fuith and 
hope. [VITRINGA, Synagogue and Temple.| From this we 
may explain St. Paul's entering “into every house and 
haling men and women:” he would in searching for 
Christians go to their several *‘ houses” of prayer. in the 
Lerd—They pray for all blessings on you from the Lord, 
the source of every good, [GROTIUS.] ALFORD explains, 
“in a Christian manner,” as mindful of your common 
Lord. ‘In the Lord’ seems to me to refer to their union 
together in Christ, their prayers for one another’s good 
being in virtue of that union, 20. holy kiss—the token 
of the mutual love of Christians, especially at the Lord’s 
Supper (ef. Romans 16, 16; 1 Thessalonians 5. 26), “in which 
all the dissensions of the Corinthians would be swallowed 
up.” [BENGEL.] 21. salutation... with mine own 
hand—he therefore dictated all the rest of the Epistle. 22, 
A solemn closing warning added in his own hand: as in 
Ephesians 6, 24; Colossians 4,18. the Loxrd—who ought 
to be “ loved’’ above Paul, Apollos, and all other teachers, 
Love to one another is to be in connection with love to 
Him above all. IGNATIUS (Zpistola ad Romanos 7) writes 
of Christ, ‘‘ My love has been crucified” (ef. Song of Solo- 
mon 2.7), Jesus Christ — Omitted in the oldest MSS, 
let him be Anathema—accursed with that curse which 
the Jews who call Jesus “accursed” (ch. 12. 3) are bringing 
righteously on their own heads, [BENGEL.] So far from 
“saluting” him, I bid him be accursed. Maranatha—Syr- 
iae for the Lord cometh. A motto or watchword to urge 
them to preparedness for the Lord’s coming; asin Phil- 
ippians 4, 5, ‘The’ Lord is at hand.” 23. The grace, &c. 
—This is the salutation meant in v.21; and from which 
unbelievers (v. 22; ef. 2 John 10.11) are excluded, [BEN- 


“GEL.]* 24. My love, &c,.—After having administered some 


severe rebukes, he closes with expressions of ‘‘love:” his 
very rebukes were prompted by love, and therefore are 
altogether in harmony with the profession of love here 
made: it was love in Christ Jesus, and therefore embraced 
‘all’? who loved Him, 


The subscription represents the Epistle as written from 
Philippi. Verse § shows it was written at Ephesus, BEN- 
GEL conjectures that perhaps, however, it was sent from 
Philippi (v. 5), because the deputies of the Corinthians had 
accompanied Paul thither. From Ephesus there was @ 
road to Corinth above Philippi. 





THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


CORINTHIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE following reasons seem to haveinduced St. Paul to write this Second Epistle to the Corinthians: (1.) That he 
might explain the reasons for his having deferred to pay them his promised visit, by taking Corinth as his way to 
Macedonia (1 Corinthians 4. 19; ch. J. 15,16; ef. 1 Corinthians 16.5); and so that he might set forth to them his apostolic 
walk in general (ch. 1, 12, 24; 6. 3-13; 7.2), (2.) That he might commend their obedience in reference to the directions 
in his First Epistle, and at thesame time direct them now to forgive the offender, as having been punished sufficiently 


(ch. 2. 1-11; 7, 6-16), (3.) That he might urge them to collect for the poor saints at Jerusalem 
~ ch, 8, 1-9, 15), 
might maintain his apostolic authority and reprove gainsayers, ; 1) es 
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: FAC-SIMILES OF ANCIENT COINS. 





COIN OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 
From the British Museum, 





COIN OF CLAUDIUS AND AGRIPPA I. 
From the British Museum. 





FARTHING OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. Matt. v. 26, 
HPwA BACI. Anchor. 


R. Two cornua copie, within which a caduceus, 
(degraded from pomegranate), AL, W, 





JEWISH SHEKEL, 
Ex, xxx. 13, 





“SHEKEL OF ISRAEL,” 


Vase, above which [Year] 1. R., “ Jerusalem 
the holy.” Branch bearing three flowers, Sup: 
posed to have been coined 140 years B, C. 





COIN OF MACEDONIA. 


COIN OF CORINTH. 
From the British Museum. (The head is that of Julius Cesar.) 





COIN OF RHEGIUM. 


(The heads and stars are those of Castor and Pollux.) 
Acts xxviii. 11. 





COIN OF NERO AND HEROD AGRIPPA II. 
From the British Museum, 





SILVER COIN OF BRUTTII. 


Obv.: Heads of Castor and Pollux to right. Rey.: 
Castor and Pollux mounted, advancing to right. In 
the exergue BPETTIQN. Acts xxviii. 11. 





DARIC, OR DARUM. 


Obv.: King of Persia to the right, kneeling» 
bearing bow and javelin. Rev.: Irregular 
incuse square, 1 Chron, xxix. 6. 
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The Aposile Encourageth the Breth en 2 CORINTHIANS I. by his Deliverances from Afliction. 

» The external testimonies for its genuineness are IRENXUS, Hovreses 3.7.1; ATIXENAGORAS, De resurrectione mortu- 
orum ; CLEMENT of Alexandria, Stromata 3. sec. 94; 4. sec. 101; TERTULLIAN, De pudicitia, ch. 13. . 

THE TIME OF WRITING was after Pentecost, A, D.57, when St. Paul left Ephesus for Troas, Having stayed in the 
latter place for some time preaching the Gospel with effect (ch. 2. 12), he went on to Macedonia, being eager to meet 
Titus there, having been disappointed in his not coming to Troas, as had been agreed on between them. Haying 
heard from him the tidings he so much desired of the good effect. produced on the Corinthians by his First Epistle, 
and after having tested the liberality of the Macedonian churches (ch. 8. 1), he wrote this Second Epistle, and then 
went on to Greece, where he abode for three months; and then, after travelling by land, reached Philippi on his returu 
at Passover or Easter, 58 A. D, (Acts 20. 1-6.) So that this Epistle must have been written about autumn, 57 A. D. 

_ Macedonia was THE PLACE from which it was written (ch. 9.2, where the present tense “I boast,” or ‘am boasting,” 
implies his presence ten in Macedonia). In Asia (Lydian Asia) he had undergone some great peril of his life (ch. 1. 
8. 9), whether the reference be [PALEY] to the tumult at Ephesus (Acts 19. 23-41), or, as ALForD thinks, to a dangerous ~ 
illness in which he despaired of life. Thence he passed by Troas to Philippi, the first city which would meet him in 
entering Macedonia, The importance of the Philippian Church would induce him’ to stay there some time; as also 
his desire to collect contributions from the Macedonian churches for the poor saints at Jerusalem. His anxiety of 
mind is recorded (ch. 7. 5) as occurring when he came into Macedonia, and therefore must have been at Philippi, which 
was the first city of Macedonia in coming from Troas; and here, too, from ch. 7, 6, compared with v.5, must have been 
the scene of his receiving the comforting tidings from Titus, “ Macedonia” is used for Philippi in 2 Corinthians 11.9,as 
is proved by comparison with Philippians 4. 15,16. Soit is probably used here (ch. 7.5). ALFORD argues from ch, 8 
1, where he speaks of the “grace bestowed on the churches (plural) of Macedonia,” that Paul must have visited other 
ehurches in Macedonia, besides Philippi, when he wrote, e. g., Thessalonica, Berea,.&c., and that Philippi, the jirst on 
his route, is less likely to have been the scene of his writing than the last on His route, whichever it was, perhaps 
Thessalonica. But Philippi, as being the chief town of the province, was probably the place to which all the collec- 
tions of the churches were sent. Ancient tradition, too (as appears from the subscription to this Epistle), favours the 
view that Philippi was the place from which this Epistle was sent by the hands of Titus, who received, besides, a 
charge to prosecute at Corinth the collection which he had begun at his first visit (ch. 8. 6), 

THE STYLE is most varied, and passes rapidly from one phase of feeling to another; now jeyous and consolatory, 
again severe and full of reproof; at one time gentle and affectionate, at another, sternly rebuking opponents and 
upholding his dignity as an apostle. This variety of style accords with the warm and earnest character of the apostle, 
which nowhere is manifested more beautifully than in this Epistle. His bodily frailty, and the chronic malady 
under which he suffered, and which is often alluded to (ch. 4, 7; 5, 1-4; 12. 7-9; ef. ote, 1. 8), must have been especially 
trying to one of his ardent temperament. But besides this, was the more pressing anxiety of the “care of all the 
churches.’’ At Corinth, as elsewhere, Judaizing emissaries wished to bind legal fetters of letter and form (cf. ch. 3 
3-18) on the freedom and catholicity of the Church. On the other hand, there were free-thinkers who defended thelr 
immorality of practice by infidel theories (1 Corinthians 15, 12, 32-36). These were the “ fightings without,’”’ and “fears 
within” (ch. 7. 5, 6) which agitated the apostle’s mind, until Titus brought him comforting tidings from Corinth, 
Even then, whilst the majority at Corinth had testified their repentance, and, as St. Paul had desired, excommuni- 
cated the incestuous person, and contributed for the poor Christians of Judea, there was still a minority who, more 
contemptuously than ever, resisted the apostle. These accused him of crafty and mercenary motives, as if he had 
personal gain in view in the collection being made; and this, notwithstanding his scrupulous care to be above the 
possibility of reasonable suspicion, by haying others besides himself to take charge of the money. This insinuation 
was palpably inconsistent with their other charge, that he could be no true apostle, as he did not claim maintenance 
from the churches which he founded, Another accusation they brought of cowardly weakness; that he was always: 
threatening severe measures without daring to execute them (ch. 10, 8-16; 13.2); and that he was vacillating in his- 
teaching and practice, cireumcising Timothy, and yet withholding circumcision from Titus; a Jew among the Sews,. 
anda Greek among the Greeks. That most of these opponents were of the Judaizing party in the Church, appears- 
from ch, ll. 22. They seem to have been headed by an emissary from Judea (‘‘He that cometh,” ch. 11. 4), who had 
brought “letters of commendation” (ch, 3.1) from members of the Church at Jerusalem, and who boasted of his- 
purity of Hebrew descent, and his close connection with Christ Himself (ch. 11. 13, 23). His partisans contrasted his- 
high pretensions with the timid humility of St. Paul (1 Corinthians 2.3); and his rhetoric with the apostle’s plain 
and unadorned style (ch. 11. 6; 10. 10, 13). It was this state of things at Corinth, reported by Titus, that caused St. Paul: 
to send him back forthwith thither with this Second Epistle, which is addressed, not to Corinth only (1 Corinthians. 
1, 2), but toall the churches alsoin Achaia (ch. 1,1), which had in some degree been affected by the same causes as- 
affected the Corinthian Church. The widely different tone in different parts of the Epistle is due to the diversity 
which existed at Corinth between the penitent majority and the refractory minority. The former he addresses with. 
the warmest affection; the latter with menace and warning. Two deputies, chosen by the churches to take charge 
of the contribution to be collected at Corinth, accompanied Titus (ch. 8, 18, 19, 22), 





sation brought by the Jews against Paul. Hence, the 
apostle was enabled to labour in the whole province of 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-24. THe HEADING; ST. PAUL’S CONSOLATIONS IN 
RECENT TRIALS IN ASIA; HIS SINCERITY TOWARDS THE 
CORINTHIANS; EXPLANATION OF HIS NOT HAVING VIS- 
ITED THEM AS HE HAD PURPOSED. 1. Timothy our 
brother—When writing to Timothy himself, he calls him 
“my son” (1 Timothy 1. 18). Writing of him, “ brother,” 
&¢e., and “my beloved son” (1 Corinthians 4.17), He had 
been sent before to Macedonia, and had met Paul at Phil- 
ippi, when the apostle passed over from Troas to Mace- 
donia (cf. ch. 2, 12, 13; Noles, 1 Corinthians 16.10, 11), in 
all Achaia—comprising Hellas and the Peloponese. The 
Gentiles themselves, and Annszeus Gallio, the proconsul 
(Acts 18.), strongly testified their disapproval of the accu- 

66 


Achaia with such success as to establish several churches 
there (1 Thessalonians 1.8; 2 Thessalonians 1.4), where, 
writing from Corinth, he speaks of the “churches,” viz., 
not only the Corinthian, but others also—Athens, Cen- 
chrea, and, perhaps, Sicyon, Argos, &e, He addresses ‘‘ the 
Church in Corinth,” directly, and all “the saints’? in the 
province, indirectly. In Galatians 1.2 all the ‘*ehwrches”’ 
are addressed directly in the same circular Epistle, 
Hence, here he does not say, all the churches, but ‘all the 
saints,’”’ 3. This thanksgiving for his late deliverance 
forms a suitable introduction for concillating their fa- 
vourable reception of his reasons for not having fulfilled 
his promise of visiting them (vu, 15-24). Father of mercies 
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_ James 5, 11). 


The Aposile Comforteth the Brethren. 


~—i.e., the SouRCE of all mercies (cf, James 1.17; Romans 
12.1), comfort—which flows from His “ mercies” expe- 
rienced. Like a true man of faith, he mentions ‘ mer- 
cies’”’ aud “ comfort,” before he proceeds to speak of afflic- 
tions (v. 4, 5, 6). The “tribulation” of believers is not 
inconsistent with God’s merey, and does not beget in 
them suspicion of it; nay, in the end they feel that He is 
“the God of ALL comfort,” i. e., who imparts the only true 
and perfect comfort in every instance (Psalm 146, 3, 5, 8; 
4. us—idiomatic for me (1 Thessalonians 2, 
18), that we may... comfort them which are in any 
trouble—Translate, as the Greek is the same as before, 
““tribulatfon.”” The apostle lived, not to himself, but to 
the Church; so, whatever graces God conferred on him, 
he considered granted not for himself alone, but that he 
might have the greater ability to help others, (CALVIN. ] 
So participation in all the afflictions of man peculiarly 
qualified Jesus to be man’s comforter in all his various 
afflictions (Isaiah 50. 4-6; Hebrews 4, 15). 5. sufferings— 
standing in contrast with ‘‘salvation” (v. 6); as “ tribula- 
tion” (distress of mind), with comfort or “consolation,” 
of Christ— Cf. Colossians 1. 24. The sufferings endured, 
whether by Himself, or by His Church, with which He 
considers Himself identified (Matthew 25, 40, 45; Acts 9, 
4; 1 John 4. 17-21). Christ calls His people’s sufferings 
His own suffering, (1.) because of the sympathy and mys- 
tical union between Him and us (Romans 8. 17; 1 Corin- 
thians 4,10). (2.) They are borne for His sake, (3.) They 
tend to His glory (Ephesians 4,1; 1 Peter4. 14,16), abound 
in us—Greek, ‘abound unto us.’’ The order of the Greek 
following words is more forcible than in Hnglish Version, 
“Even so through Christ aboundeth also our comfort,” 
The sufferings (plural) are many; but the consolation 
(though singular) swallows up them all. Comfort pre- 
ponderates in this Epistle above that in the first Epistle, 
as now by the effect of the latter most of the Corinthians 
had been much impressed. 6. we... afflicted ... for 
your consolation —exemplifying the communion of 
saints. Their hearts were, so to speak, mirrors reflecting 
the likenesses of each other (Philippians 2, 26, 27). [BEN- 
GEL.] Alike the afflictions and the consolations of the 
apostle tend, as in himso in them, as having communion 
with him, to their consolation (v.4 and ch, 4.15) The 
Greek for ‘‘afflicted”’ is the same as before, and ought to 
be translated, ‘‘ Whether we be in tribulation.’ which is 
effectual —li!., worketh effectually, in the enduring, 
&¢.—i. e., in enabling you to endure “the same sufferings 
which we also suffer.”’ Here follows, in the oldest MSS. 
(not as English Version in the beginning of v.7), the clause, 
“And our hope is steadfast on your behalf.’ 7%. so shall 
ye be—rather, ‘‘So are ye.”” He means, there is a commu- 
nity of consolation, as of suffering, between me and you, 
8,9. Referring to the imminent risk of life which he ran 
in Ephesus (Acts 19. 28, &c.), when the whole multitude 
were wrought up to fury by Demetrius, on the plea of St. 
Paul and his associates having assailed the religion of 
Diana of Ephesus. The words (v. 9), “ we had the sentence 
of death in ourselves,”’ mean, that he looked upon himself 
as aman condemned to die. [PALEY.| ALForpD thinks the 
danger at Ephesus was comparatively so slight, that it 
cannot be supposed to be the subject of reference here 
without exposing the apostle toa charge of cowardice, very 
unlike his fearless character; hence, he supposes St. Paul 
refers to some deadly sickness which he had suffered under 
(v. 9, 10). But there is little doubt that, had Paul been 
found by the mob in the excitement, he would have been 
torn in pieces; and probably, besides what St. Luke in 
Acts records, there were other dangers of an equally dis- 
tressing kind, such as, “lyings in wait of the Jews” (Acts 
20. 19), his ceaseless foes. They, doubtless, had incited the 
multitude at Ephesus (Acts 19. 9),and were the chief of 
the ‘many adversaries” and “ (wild) beasts,” which he 
had to fight with there (1 Corinthians 15. 32; 16.9). His 
weak state of health at the time combined with all this 
to make him regard himself as all but dead (ch, 11, 29; 12, 
10). What makes my supposition probable is, that ‘the 
very cause of his not having visited Corinth directly as 
he had intended, and for which he proceeds to apologize 
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2 CORINTHIANS I. 


His Manner of Preaching the Gospel. 


(v. 15-23), was, that there might be time to see whether the 


evils arising there not only from Greek, but from Jewish ~ 


disturbers of the Church (ch. 11. 29), would be checked by 
his first Epistle; there not being fully so was what entailed 
on him the need of writing this second Epistle. His not 
specifying this here expressly is just what we might expect 
in the outset of this letter; towards the close, when he had 
won their favourable hearing by a kindly and firm tone, 
he gives a more distinct reference to Jewish agitators (ch. 
11, 22), above strength —i.¢., ordinary, natural powers 
ofendurance, despaired—as far as human help or hope 
from man was concerned. But in respect to help from 
God we were “not in despair” (ch. 4, 8), 9. But—* Yea.” 
in God which raiseth the dead—We had so given up all 
thoughts of life, that our only hope was fixed on the com- 
ing resurrection; so in 1 Corinthians 15. 32 his hope of the 
resurrection was what buoyed him upin contending with 
foes, savage as wild beasts. Here he touches only on the 
doctrine of the resurrection, taking it for granted that its. 
truth is admitted by the Corinthians, and urging its bear- 
ing on their practice. 10. doth deliver—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘‘ will deliver,” viz., as regards immediately imminent 
dangers. “In whom we trust that He will also (so the 
Greek) yet deliver us,” refers to the continuance of God’s 
delivering help hereafter. 11. helping together by prayer 
for us—rather, “‘ helping together on our behalf by your 
supplication ;” the words “for us” in the Greek following 
“helping together,” not“ prayer.” that for the gift, &c, 
—lit., ‘That on the part of many persons the gift (lit., gift 
of grace; the mercy) bestowed upon us by means of (i. e., 
through the prayers of) many may be offered thanks for 
(may have thanks offered for it)on our behalf.” 12. For— 
Reason why he may confidently look for their prayers for 
him. our rejoicing—Greek, ‘ our glorying.’”’ Not that he 
glories in the testimony of his conscience, as something to 
boast of; nay, this testimony is itself the thing in which 
his glorying consists. im simplicity—Most of the oldest 
MSS3. read, ‘in holiness,” nglish Version reading is per- 
haps a gloss from Ephesians 6.5. [ALFoRD.] Some of 
the oldest MSS, and versions, however, support it. 
godly sincerity—lil., ‘sincerity of God;” i. e., sincerity 
as in the presence of God (1 Corinthians 5. 8). We glory 
in this in spite of all our adversities. Sincerity in Greek 


implies the non-admixture of any foreign element. He 


had no sinister or selfish aims (as some insinuated) in 
failing to visit them as he had promised: such aims be- 
longed to his adversaries, not to him (ch. 2.17). “ Fleshly 
wisdom” suggests tortuous and insincere courses; but the 
“grace of God,’ which influenced him by God’s gifts 
(Romans 12,3; 15. 15), suggests holy straightforwardness 
and sincere faithfulness to promises (v. 17-20), even as 
God is faithful to His promises. The prudence which 
subserves se! fish interests, or employs unchristian means, 
or relies on human means more than on the Divine Spirit, 
is ‘fleshly wisdom.”’ in the world—even in relation to 
the world at large, which is full of disingenuousness, 
more abundantly to you-ward—(Ch. 2. 4.) His greater 
love to them would lead him to manifest, especially to 
them, proofs of his sincerity, which his less close connec- 
tion with the world did not admit of his exhibiting to- 
wards it. 13. We write none other things (in this Epistle) 
than what ye read (in my former Epistle [BENGEL); pres- 
ent, because the Epistle continued still to be read in the 
Church as an apostolic rule). CONYBEARE and Howson 
think St. Paul had been suspected of writing privately to 
some individuals in the Church in a different strain from 
that of his public letters; and translates, “ I write nothing 
else to you but what ye read openly (the Greek meaning, 
‘ye read aloud, viz., when St. Paul’s Epistles were pub- 
licly read in the congregation, 1 Thessalonians 5, 27); yea, 
and what you acknowledge inwardly.” or acknowledge 
—Greck, “or even acknowledge.” The Greek for “read” 
and for “acknowledge” are words kindred in sound and 
root. I would transiate, ‘‘None other things than what 
ye know by reading (by comparing my former Epistle 
with my present Epistle), or even know asa matter of 
fact” (viz., the consistency of my acts with my words), 
even to the end—of my life. Not excluding reference to 


= 





The Apostle Excuseth himself . 


the day of the Lord (v.14,end; 1 Corinthians 4.5). 14. in 
part—In contrast to “even to the end :”’ the testimony of 
his life was not yet completed. [THEOPHYL.and BENGEL, | 
Rather, “in part,” i. ¢., some of you, not all. [(@Rorrus, 
ALFORD.) So in ch. 2.5; Romans 11, 25. The majority at 
Corinth had shown a willing. compliance with St. Paul’s 
directions in the first Epistle: but some were still refrac- 
tory. Hence arises the difference of tone in different parts 
of this Epistle. See Introduction. your rejoicing—your 
subject of glorying or boast. “Are” (not merely shall be) 
implies the present recognition of one another as a sub- 
ject of mutual glorying: that glorying being about to be 
realized in its fulness ‘tin the day (of the coming) of the 
Lord Jesus.” 15. im this confidence—of my character for 
sincerity being ‘‘acknowledged”’ by you (v. 12-14). was 
minded—I was intending. before—‘‘To come unto you 
before’ visiting Macedonia (where he now was). Cf. Note, 
1 Corinthians 16.5; also 4. 18, which, combined with the 
words here, implies, that the insinuation of some at Co- 
rinth, that he would not come at all, rested on the fact of 
his having thus disappointed them. His change of inten- 
tion, and ultimate resolution of going through Macedo- 
nia first, took place before his sending Timothy from 
Ephesus into Macedonia, and therefore (1 Corinthians 4. 
17) before his writing the first Epistle. .Cf. Acts 19, 21, 22 
(the order there is ‘‘ Macedonia and Achaia,” not Achaia, 
Macedonia); 20.1,2, that ye might have a second bene- 
fit—one in going to, the other in returning from, Macedo- 
nia. The ‘“ benefit’’ of his visits consisted in the grace 
and spiritual gifts which he was the means of imparting 
(Romans 1. 11, 12), 16. This intention of visiting them on 
the way to Macedonia, as well as after having passed 
through it, must have reached the ears of the Corinthians 
in some way or other—perhaps in the lost Epistle (1 Co- 
rinthians 4, 18; 5.9). The sense comes out more clearly in 
the Greek order, “‘By you to pass into Macedonia, and 
from Macedonia to come again unto you.” 1%. use light- 
ness—Was I guilty of levity? viz., by promising more 
than I performed. or... according to the flesh, that 
with me there should be yea, yea... may, nay !— 
The “ or’’ expresses a different alternative: Did Lact with 
levity, or (on the other hand) do I purpose what I pur- 
pose like worldly (fleshly) men, so that my ‘ yea’’ must 
at all costs be yea, and my “nay” nay [BENGEL, WINER, 
CALVIN], (Matthew 14. 7,9)? The repetition of the ‘‘ yea” 
and ‘“‘nay” hardly agrees with ALFORD’s view, ‘“ What I 
purpose do I purpose according to the changeable pur- 


‘poses of the fleshly (worldly) man, that there may be 


with me the yea yea, and the nay nay (i. e., both affirma- 
tion and negation concerning the same thing)? The re- 
petition will thus stand for the single yea and nay, asin 
Matthew 5. 37; James 5.12. But the latter passage im- 
plies that the double “ yea” here is not equivalent to the 
single ‘‘yea:” BENGEL’S view, therefore, seems prefer- 
able. 18. He adds this lest they might think his Doo- 
TRINE was changeable like his purposes (the change in 
which he admitted in v.17, whilstdenying that it was due 


to ‘‘lightness,” and at the samme time implying that not to_ 


have changed, where there was good reason, would have 
been to imitate the jfleshly-minded who at all costs obsti- 
nately hold to their purpose). trme—Grreek, “faithful” (1 
Corinthians 1. 9); our word—the doctrine we preach, 
was not—The oldest MSS. read ‘“‘is not.’”? yeaand nay— 
i. e., inconsistent with itself, 19. Proof of the unchange- 
ableness of the doctrine from the unchangeableness of 
the subject of it, viz., Jesus Christ. He is called ‘‘ the Son 
of God” to show the impossibility of change in One who 
is co-equal with God himself (cf. 1 Samuel 15. 29; Malachi 
3.6). by me... Silvanus. and Timothéus—The Son of 
God, though preached by different preachers, was one 
and the same, unchangeable. Silvanus is contracted into 
Silas (Acts 15. 22; cf.1 Peter 5,12). im him was yea— 
Greek, ‘is made yeain Him,’ i. e., our preaching of the 
Son of God is confirmed as true in “Him (i.e., through 
Him; through the miracles wherewith He has confirmed 
our preaching) (GRoTIvs]; or rather, ny the witness of the 
Spirit which He has given, v, 21, 22,and of which miracles 
were only one, and that a subordinate manifestation. 


2 CORINTHIANS II. 


for not Visiting the Corinthians. 


20. Rather, How many soever be the promises of God, in 
Him is the “yea” (*‘/aithfulness in His word: contrasted 
with the ‘yea and nay,” v. 19, i. e., ineonstancy as to one’s 
word), andin him Amen—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ Where- 
Sore through Him is the Amen ;” i. e,, In Him is faithfulness: 
(“yea”) to His word, “wherefore through Him” is the 
immutable verification of it (“Amen’’), As ‘yea’ is His 
word, so “ Amen” is His oath, which makes our assurance 
of the fulfilment doubly sure, Cf. “two immutable things 
(viz., His word and His oath) in which it was impossible 
for God to lie’ (Hebrews 6.18; Revelation 3.14), The 
whole range of Old Testament and New Testament prom- 
ises are secure in their fulfilment for usin Christ, unto 
the glory of God by us—Greek, “for glory unto God by 
us” (cf, ch. 4.15), i. e.,, by our ministerial labours; by 
us His promises, and His unchangeable faithfulness to 
them, are proclaimed. CONYBEARE takes the “Amen” 
to be the Amen at the close of thanksgiving: but then 
“by us” would have to mean what it cannot mean here, 
“by us and you.” 21. stablisheth us... in Christ—i.e., 
in the faith of Christ—in believing in Christ. anointed 
us—As “Christ” is the ‘Anointed’ (which His name 
means), so ‘‘He hath anointed (Greek, chrisas) us, alike 
ministers and believing people, with the Spirit (v. 22; 1 
John 2, 20, 27). Hence we become “a sweet savour of 
Christ” (eh. 2. 15), 22. sealed—A seal is a token assuring 
the possession of property to one; ‘‘sealed’”’ here answers 
to ‘‘stablisheth us’ (v, 21; 1 Corinthians9, 2), théeearnest 
of the Spirit—i, e., the Spirit as the earnest (7%. e., money 
given by a purchaser as a pledge for the full payment of 
the sum promised). The Holy Spirit is given to the be- 
liever now as a first instalment to assure him his full in- 
heritance as a son of God shall be his hereafter (Ephesians 
1, 13, 14). ‘* Sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise which 
is the earnest of our inheritance until the redemption of the 
purchased possession ’’ (Romans 8, 23). The Spirit is the 
pledge of the fulfilment of ‘all the promises”’ (v, 20), 23. 
Moreover I—Greek, “‘ But I (for my part),” in contrast to 
Gop who hath assured us of His promises being hereafter 
fulfilled certainly (v. 20-22). call God—the all-knowing 
One, who avenges wilful unfaithfulness to promises. for 
a record upon my soul—As a witness as to the secret 
purposes of my soul, and a witness against it, if I lie (Ma- 


_lachi 3.5), to spare you—in order not tocome inarebuk- 


ing spirit, as Ishould have had to come to you, if I had 
come then. Icame not as yet—Greek, no longer; i.e., I 
gave up my purpose of then visiting Corinth. He wished to 
give them time for repentance, that he might not have to 
use severity towards them. Hence he sent Titus before 
him. Cf. ch. 10. 10, 11, which shows that his detractors re- 
presented him as threatening what he had not courage to 
perform (1 Corinthians 4, 18,19), 24. Not for that—i, e,, 
Not that. “aith” is here emphatic. He had “ dominion” 
or aright to control them in matters of discipline, but in 
matters of ‘faith’? he was only a“ fellow-helper of their 
joy ” (viz.,in believing, Romans 15. 13; Philippians 1. 25). 
The Greek is, ‘‘ Not that we lord it over your faith.” This 
he adds to soften the magisterial tone of v. 23. His desire 
is to eause them not sorrow (ch, 2.1, 2), but ‘‘joy.’?- The 
Greek for “ helpers”’ implies a mutual leaning one on the 
other, like the mutually supporting buttresses of a sacred 
building. ‘By faith (Romans 11, 20) ye stand ;” therefore 
itis that I bestow such pains in “helping”’’ your faith, 
whichis the source of all true “joy ’’ (Romans 15. 13), I 
want nothing more, not to lord it over your faith, 


CHAPTER “TI. 


Ver. [-17, REASON WHY HE HAD NOT VISITED THEM ON 
HIS WAY TO MACEDONIA; THE INCESTUOWS PERSON OUGHT 
NOW TO BE FORGIVEN; His ANXIETY TO HEAR TIDINGS 
OF THEIR STATE FROM TITUS, AND HIS JOY WHEN AT LAST 
THE Goop NEWS REACHES HIM. 1. with myself-in con- 
trast to “you” (ch, 1,23), The sameantithesis between St, 
Paul and them appears inv. 2. not come again, ., in 
heaviness—“ sorrow ;” implying that he had already paid 
them one visit in sorrow since his coming for the first time 
to Corinth. At tnat visit he had warned them “he would 
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Paul’s Reasun for not Visiting Corinth. 


not spare if he should come again” (Votes, ch. 182 cfr ch. 

12, 14; 13.1). See Introduction to the first Epistle. The she 
heaviness ” implies mutual pain; they grieving him, and 
hethem. Cf. v. 2,“‘I make you sorry,” and v, 5, “If any 
have caused grief (sorrow).” In this verse he accounts for 
having postponed his visit, following up ch. 1. 23, 2. For 
—Proof that he shrinks from causing them sorrow (“*heavi- 
ness’’). if I—The “I” is emphatic. Some detractor may say 
that this (v. 1) isnot my reason for not coming as I proposed ; 
since I showed no scruple in causing “ heaviness,” or sor- 
row, In my Epistle (the first Epistle to the Corinthians). 
But [ answer, If Ibe the one to cause you sorrow, it is not 
that I have any pleasure in doing so. Nay, my object was 
that he “ who was made sorry by me” (viz., the Corinthians 
in general, v.3; but with tacit reference to the incestuous 
person in particular) should repent, and so “make me glad,” 
as has actually taken place; ‘for... whois he then that?” 
&c. 3. Iwrote thissame unto you—viz., that I would 
not come to you then (v. 1), as, if I were to come then, it 
would have to be “in heaviness’”’ (causing sorrow both to 
him and them, owing to their impenitent state). He refers 
to the first Epistle (cf. 1 Corinthians 16.7; cf. 4. 19, 215 5. 2-7, 
13). sorrow from them of whom I ought to have joy 
—i. e., sorrow from their impenitence, when he ought, on 
the contrary, to have joy from their penitent obedience. 
The latter happy effect was produced by his first Epistle, 
whereas the former would have been the result, had he 
then visited them as he had originally proposed. having 
confidence, . . that my joy is the joy of you all—trust- 
ing that you, too, would feel that there was sufficient rea- 
son for the postponement, if itinterfered with our mutual 
joy. [Atrorp.] The communion of saints, he feels con- 
fident in them “ALL” (his charity overlooking, for the 
moment, thé small section of his detractors at Corinth, 1 
Corinthians 13.7), will make his joy (v. 2) their joy. 4. So 
far from my change of purpose being due to “ lightness ” 
(ch. 1. 17), I wrote my letter to you (v. 3) “out of much af- 
fliction (Greek, ‘ trouble’) and anguish of heart, and with 
many tears,” not that ye should be grieved—Translatie, 
““be made sorry,” to accord with the translation, v. 2. My 
ultimate and main object was, ‘not that ye might be made 
sorry,’ but that through sorrow you might beled to repent- 
ance, and so tojoy, redounding both to youand me (v. 2, 3). I 
made you sorry before going to you, that when I wént it 
might not be necessary. He is easily made sorry, who is 
admonished by a friend himself weeping. [BENGEL.] that 
ye might know the love—of which it isa proof torebuke 
sins openly and in season [Estrus] (Psalm 141.5; Proverbs 
27. 6). ‘ Love” is the source from which sincere reproof 
springs; that the Corinthians might ultimately recognize 
this as his motive, was the apostle’s aim. which I have 
more abundantly unto you—who have been particu- 
larly committed to me by God (Acts 18. 10; 1 Corinthians 
4.15; 9.2). 5. grief... grieved—Translute as before, “sor- 
row... made sorry.” The “any” is a delicate way of 
referring to the incestuous person. not... me, but in 
part—he has grieved me only in part (cf. ch. 1.14; Romans 
11. 25), 7. e., Tam not the sole party aggrieved; most of you, 

also, were aggrieved, that I may not overcharge—that 
Imay not unduly lay the weight of the charge on you all, 

which I should do, if I made myself to be the sole party 
aggrieved. ALFoRD punctuates, “ He hath not made sorr y 
ine, but in part (that I press not too heavily ; viz., on him) 
you all." Thus “you all” is in contrast to “me; ” and “in 
part” is explained in the parenthetical clause, 6. Suffi- 
cient—without increasing it, which would only drive him 
to despair (v. 7), whereas the object of the punishment was, 

“that (his) spirit might be saved ” in the last day. to such 
aman—a milder designation of the offender than if hehad 
been named. [MEYER.] Rather, if expresses estrange- 
ment from such @ one who had caused such grief to the 
Church, and scandal to religion (Acts 22, 22; 1 Corinthians 
5.5). this punishment—His being “delivered to Satan 
for the destruction of the flesh; not only excommunica- 
tion, but bodily disease (Votes, 1 Corinthians 5, 4,5). ime 
fliicted of many—rather, “by the majority” (the more 
part of you). Not by an individual priest, as in the 
Church of Rome, nor by the bishops and clergy alone, but 
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by the whole body of the Church. 7. with overmuch 
sorrow— Greek, “ with HIS overmuch sorrow.” 8. confirm 
your love toward him—by giving effect in act, and show- 
ing in deeds your love, viz., by restoring him to your fel- 
lowship, and praying for his recovering from the sickness 
penally inflicted onhim, 9. For—Additional reason why 
they should restore the offender, viz.,asa “ proof” of their 
obedience “in all things ;” now in love, as previously fa pun- 
ishing (v.6), at the apostle’s desire, Besides his other reasons 
for deferring his visit, he had the further view, though, per- 
haps, unperceived by them, of making an experiment of 
their fidelity. This accounts for his deferring to give, in 
his first Epistle, the veason for his change of plan (resolved 
on before writing it). This full discovery of his motive 
comes naturally from him now, in the second Epistle, 
after he had seen the success of his measures, but would 
not have been a seasonable communication before. All 
this accords with reality, and is as remote as possible 
from imposture. [PALEY’s Hore Pauline.) The inter- 
change of feeling is marked (v. 4), ‘I wrote... that ye 
might know the love,” &c.: here, “I did write, that I 
might know the proof of you.” 10. Another encourage- 
ment to their taking on themselves the responsibility of 
restoring the offender. They may be assured of Paul’s 
apostolic sanction to their doing so, for if I forgave 
anything, to whom I forgave it—The oldest MSS. read, 
“For even what I have forgiven, if I have forgiven any- 
thing.” for your sakes forgave I it—He uses the past 
tense, as of a thing already determined on; as in 1 Co- 
rinthians 5. 3, “I have judged already;” or, as speaking 
génerally of forgiveness granted, cr to be granted. It is 
for your sakes I have forgiven, and do forgive, that the 
Chureh (of which you are constituent members) may 
suffer no hurt by the loss of a soul, and that ye may learn 
leniency as well as faithfulness. im the person of Chrigt 
—representing Christ, and acting by his authority: an- 
swering tol Corinthians 5. 4, “In the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ... my spirit, with the power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 11. Zit., “That we may have no advane 
tage gainéd over us by Satan,” viz., by letting one of our 
members bé lost to us through despair, we ourselves fur- 
nishing Satan with the weapon, by our repulsive harsh- 
ness to one now penitent. The loss of a single sinner Is a 
common loss; therefore, in v. 10, he said, “ for your sakes.” 
St. Paul had “delivered” the offender “to Satan for the 
destruction of the flesh, that the Spirit might be saved ” 
(1 Corinthians 5.5), Satan sought to destroy the spirit 
also: to let him doso, would be to give him an advantage, 
and let him overveach us. not ignorant of his deviccs— 
“Tenorant” and “devices” are words akin in sound and 
root in Greek: we are not without knowledge of his know- 
ing schemes, 12. St. Paul expected to meet Titus at 
Troas, to receive the tidings as to the effect of his first 
Epistle on the Corinthian Church; but, disappointed in 
his expectation there, he passed on to Macedonia, where 
he met him at last (ch. 7. 5, 6,7). The history (Acts) does 
notrecord his passing through Troas, in going from Ephe- 
sus to Macedonia; but it does in coming from that coun- 
try (Acts 20. 6); also, that he had disciples there (Acts 20. 7), 
which accords with the Epistle (ch. 2. 12, “a door was 
opened unto me of the Lord”). An undesigned coinci- 
dence marking genuineness. [PALEY’s Hore Patling.] 
Doubtless, St. Paul had fixed a time with Titus to meet 
him at Troas; and had desired him, if detained so as not 
to be able to be at Troas at that time, to proceed at once 
to Macedonia to Philippi, the next station on his own 
journey. Hence, though a wide door of Christian use- 
fulness opened to him at Troas, his eagerness fo hear from 
Titus the tidings from Corinth, led him not to stay longer 
there when the time fixed was past, but he hastened on 
to Macedonia to meet him there. [BrrKs.] to preach—lit, 
“for the Gospel.” He had been at Troas before, but the 
vision of a man from Macedonia inviting him to come 
over, prevented his remaining there (Acts 16. 8-12). On 
his return to Asia, after the longer visit mentioned here, 
he stayed seven days (Acts 20; 6). and—i. e., though Pauli 
would, under ordinary circumstances, haye gladly stayed 
in Troas, door... opened ,,. of the Lord—Greek, in 
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the Lord, i.¢., in His work, and by His gracious Provi- 
dence, 13, no rest in my spirit—rather, “no rest for my 
spirit” (Genesis 8.9). As here his “spirit”? had no rest; 
so in ch. 7.5, his *‘flesh.” His “spirit” under the Holy 
Spirit, hence, concluded that it was not necessary to avail 
himself of the “door” of usefulness at Troas any longer. 
taking. . .. leave of them—the disciples at Troas, 14. 
Now—G»vek, “But.” Though we left Troas disappointed 
in not meeting Titus there, and in having to leave so 
800n so wide a door, “ thanks be unto God,” we were tri- 
aumphantly blessed in both the good news of you from 
Titus, and in the victories of the Gospel everywhere in 
our progress, The cause of triumph cannot be restricted 
(as ALFORD explains) to the former; for “always,” and 
“in every place,’ show that the latter also is intended. 
causeth us to triumph—The Greek is rather, as in Colos- 
sians 2. 15, “ triumphs over us:’ “leadeth us in triumph.” 
St. Paul regarded himself as a signal trophy of God’s vic- 
torious power in Christ. His Almighty Conqueror was 
leading him about, through all the cities of the Greek 
and Roman world, as an illustrious example of His power 
at once to subdue and to save. The foe of Christ was now 
the servant of Christ. As to be led in triumph by man is 
the most miserable, so to be led in triumph by God is the 
most glorious, lot that can -befall any. [TRENCH.] Our 
only true triumphs are God's triumphs over us, His de- 
feats of us are our only true victories. [ALForD.] The 
image is taken from the triumphal procession of a vic- 
torious general. The additidnal idea is perhaps included, 


_ which distinguishes God's triumph from that of a human 


general, that the captive is brought into willing obedience 
(ch. 10, 5) to Christ, and so joins in the triumph: God “leads 


him in triumph” as one not merely triumphed over, but 


also as one triwmphing over God’s foes with God (which 
last will apply to the apostle’s triumphant missionary 
progress under the leading of God)... So BENGEL: “Who 
shows us in triumph, not [merely] as conquered, but as the 
ministers of His victory. Not only the victory, but the 
open ‘showing’ of the victory is marked: for there fol- 
lows, Who maketh manijest.’” savour—retaining the image 
ofatriumph. As theapproach of the triumphal proces- 
sion was made known by the odour of incense scattered 
far and wide by the incense-bearers in the train, so God 
“makes manifest by us” (his now at once triumphed 
over and triumphing captives, cf. Luke 5, 10, “Catch,” lit., 
“Take captive so as to preserve alive:’’) the sweet savour 
of the knowledge of Christ, the triumphant Conqueror 
(Colossians 2, 15), everywhere. As the ériumph strikes the 
eyes, so the savour the nostrils; thus every sense feels 
the power of Christ’s Gospel. This manifestation (a word 
often recurring in his Epistles to the Corinthians, cf. 1 
Corinthians 4. 5) refutes the Corinthian suspicions of his 
dishonestiy, by reserve, hiding anything from them (vw. 
17; ch. 4. 2). 15. The order is in Greek, ‘‘ For (it is) of 
Christ (that) we area sweet savour unto God:” thus, the 
for’? justifies his previous words (v, 14), ‘‘the savour of 
His (Christ’s) knowledge.’ We not only scatter the savour, 
but “‘ we are the sweet savour” itself (Song of Solomon 1, 
8; cf, John 1, 14,16; Ephesians 5.2; 1 John 2, 27). in them 
that are saved—rather, “that are being saved... that 
are perishing’’ (Note, 1 Corinthians 1.18), As the light, 
though it blinds in darkness the weak, is for all that still 
light; and honey, though it taste bitter to the sick, is in 
itself still sweet; so the Gospel is still of a sweet savour, 


. though many perish through unbelief [CHRysostrom, 


Homilies, 5. 467) (ch. 4. 3, 4, 6). As some of the con- 
quered foes led in triumph were put to death when the 
procession reached the capitol, and to them the smell 
of the incense was the “savour of death unto death,” 
whilst to those saved alive, it was the “savour of life,” 
so the Gospel was to the different classes respectively. 
im them—in the case of them. ‘Those being saved” 
(ch, 3.1, to 4.2): ‘Those that are perishing”’ (ch. 4. 3-5). 
16. savour of death unto death . , . of life unto life— 
an odour arising out of death (a mere announcement of a 
dead Christ, and a virtually lifeless Gospel, in which light 
unbelievers regard the Gospel message), ending (as the 
justand natural consequence) in death (to the unbeliever) ; 
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(but to the believer) an odour arising out of life (i. e., the 
announcement of a risen and living Saviour), ending in life 
{to the believer) (Matthew 21, 44; Luke 2.34; John 9. 39), 
who is sufficient for these things t—viz., for diffusing 
aright everywhere the savour of Christ, so diverse in its 
effects on believers and unbelievers, He here prepares 
the way for one purpose of his Epistle, viz., to vindicate 
his apostolic mission from its detractors at Corinth, who 
denied his sufficiency. The Greek order puts prominent- 
ly foremost the momentous and difficult task assigned to 
him, ‘‘ For these things, who is sufficient?” He answers 
his own question (ch. 3.5), ‘‘ Not that we are sufficient of 
ourselves, &c., but our sufficiency is of God, who hath made . 
us able (Greek, ‘sufficient’) ministers,” &c. 17. not as 
many—(Ch. 11,18; Philippians 2.21.) Rather, “tie many,” 
viz,, the false teachers of whom he treats (chs. 10,-12,, espe- 
cially ch. 11. 13; 1 Thessalonians 2.3). which corrupt— 
Greek, “adulterating, as hucksters do wine for gain” (ch, 
4,2; Isaiah 1, 22; 2 Peter 2. 3, “Make merchandise of you’’), 
as ofsimcerity , . . as of God—as one speaking from (out 
of) sincerity, as from (i. e., by the command of, and so in 
dependence on) God. im Christ—as united to Him in 
living membership, and doing his work (ef. ch. 12.19), The 
whole Gospel must be delivered sach as it is, without con- 
cession to men’s corruptions, and without selfish aims, if 
it is to be blessed with success (Acts 20. 27). : 


CHAPTER. III. 


Ver. 1-18, THt SOLE COMMENDATION HE NEEDS TO PROVE 
Gop’s SANCTION OF HIS MINISTRY HE HAS IN HIS CORIN- 
THIAN CONVERTS: HIS MINISTRY EXCELS THE MOSAIC, AS 
THE GOSPEL OF LIFE AND LIBERTY EXCELS THE LAW OF 
CONDEMNATION. 1. Are we beginning again torecommend 
ourselves (ch. 5. 12) (as some of them mightsay he had done 
in his first Epistle; or,a reproof to ““some’’ who had begun 
doing so)? commen Batton-c¥conimendation: (Cf. ch. 10, 
18.) The “some” refers to particular persons of the “many” 
(ch. 2. 17) teachers who opposed him, and who came to Co- 
rinth with letters of recommendation from other churches; ~ 
and when leaving that city obtained similar letters from 
the Corinthians to other churches. The 13th canon of the 
Councii of Chalcedon (451 A.D.) ordained that “clergymen 
coming to a city where they were unknown, should not 
be allowed to officiate without letters commendatory from 
their own bishop.” The history (Acts 18. 27) confirms the 
existence of the custom here alluded to in the Epistle: 
“When Apollos was disposed to pass into Achaia (Co- 
rinth), the brethren (of Ephesus) wrofe, exhorting the disci- 
ples to receive him.” This was about two years before 
the Epistle, and is probably one of the instances to which 
St. Paul refers, as many at Corinth boasted of their being 
followers of Apollos (1 Corinthians 1.12), 2. our Epistle 
—of recommendation, im our hearts—not letters borne 
merely in the hands. Your conversion through my in- 
strumentality, and your faith which is “known of all 
men” by widespread report (1 Corinthians 1. 4-7), and 
which is written by memory and affection on my inmost 
heart, and is borne about wherever I go, is my letter of 
recommendation (1 Corinthians 9,2), known and read 
—words akin in root, sound, and sense (so ch. 1.18), “ Ye 
are known to be my converts by general knowledge: then 
ye are known more particularly by your reflecting my 
doctrine in your Christian life.”” The handwriting is first 
“known,” then the Epistle is “read” [GRrortus] (ch. 4. 2; 
1 Corinthians l4, 25), Thereis not so powerful a sermon in 
the world, as a consistent Christian life. The eye of the 
world takes in more than the ear. Christians’ lives are 
the only religious books the world reads. IGNATIUS (ad 
Ephesum, ch. 10.) writes, ‘‘Give unbelievers the chance of 
believing through you. Consider yourselves employed 
by God; your lives the form of language in which He ad- 
dresses them. Be mild when they are angry, humble 
when they are haughty; to their blasphemy oppose prayer 
without ceasing; to their inconsistency, a steadfast ad- 
herence to your faith.” 3. declared—The letter is written 
so legibly that it can be “read by all men” (v. 2), Trane- 
late, ‘‘ Being manifestly shown to be an Epistle of Christ;” 
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a letter coming manifestly from Christ, and “ ministered 
by us,” i.e., carried about and presented by us as its (min- 
istering) bearers to those (the world) for whom it is in- 
tended: Christ isthe Writer and the Recommender, ye are 
the letter recommending us, written not with ink, but 
with the Spirit of the living Ged—St. Paul was the min- 
istering pen or other instrument of writing, as well as the 
ministering bearer and presenter of the letter. “Not 
with ink” stands in contrast to the letters of commenda- 
tion which “some” at Corinth (v. 1) used. “Ink” is also 
used here to include all outward materials for writing, 
such as the Sinaitic tables of stone were. These, how- 
ever, were not written withgink, but “graven” by “the 
finger of God” (Exodus 81. 18; 32. 16). Christ’s Epistle (his 
believing members converted by St. Paul) is better still: 
it is written not merely with the jinger, but with the 
“ Spirit of the living God.” it is not the “ministration of 
death” as the law, but of the “living Spirit” that ‘giveth 
life” (v. 6-8). mot in—not dn tables (tablets) of stone, as 
the ten commandments were written (v. 7). im fleshy 
tables of the heart—ALL the best MSS. read, “On (your) 
hearts (which are) tables of flesh.” Once your hearts were 
spiritually what the tables of the law were physically, 
tables of stone, but God has ‘‘taken away the stony heart 
out of your flesh, and given you a heart of flesh” (jleshy, 
not Jleshly, i. e., carnal; hence it is written, ‘out of your 
flesh,” i.e., yourcarnal nature), Ezekiel 11. 19; 36. 26. Cf. v. 
2, ‘As ye are our Epistle written in our hearts,” so Christ 
has in the first instance made you “ His Epistle written 
with the Spirit in (on) your hearts.” I bear on my heart, 
as a testimony toall men, that which Christ has by His 
Spirit written in your heart [ALFORD] (cf. Proverbs 3, 3; 7. 
8; Jeremiah 31. 31-34). This passage is quoted by PALEY 
(Hore Pauline) as illustrating one peculiarity of St. Paul’s 
style, viz., his going off at a word into a parenthetic reflection : 
here it is on the word “ Epistle.”’ So “savour,” ch, 2. 14-17, 
4, And—Greek, “But.” “Such confidence, however (viz., 
of our ‘sufficiency,’ v. 5, 6; ch. 2,16 [to which he reverts af- 
ter the parenthesis], as ministers of the New Testament, 
‘not fainting,’ ch. 4. 1), we have through Christ (not 
through ourselves, ef. v. 18) toward God” (i. e., in our rela- 
tion to God and His work, the ministry committed by 
Him to us, for which we must render an account to Him), 
Confidence toward God is solid and real, as looking to 
Him for the strength needed now, and also for the reward 
of grace to be given hereafter. Cf. Acts 24. 15, ‘Hope to- 
ward God.” Human confidence is unreal in that it looks 
to man for its help and its reward, 5. The Greek is, ‘‘ Not 
that we are (even yet after so long experience as minis- 
ters) sufficient to think anything oF ourselves as (coming) 
FROM ourselves; but our sufficiency is (derived) FROM 
God.” ‘From’ more definitely refers to the source out of 
which a thing comes; ‘of’’ is more general. ‘To think,” 
Greek, to ‘*‘reason out’’ or ‘devise;’’ to attain to sound 
preaching by our reasonings. [THEODORET.] The ‘ we” re- 
fers here to ministers (2 Peter 1. 21), anything—even the 
least. We cannot expect too little from man, or too much 
from God. 6. able—rather, as the Greek is the same, 
corresponding to v, 5, translate, “sufficient as ministers” 
(Ephesians 3, 7; Colossians |. 23), the mew testament 
—‘the new covenant” as contrasted with the Old Testa- 
ment or covenant (1 Corinthians 11. 25; Galatians 4. 24), 
He reverts here again to the contrast between the law on 
“tables of stone,” and that “written by the Spirit on 
fleshly tables of the heart” (v. 3), mot of the letter—joined 
with “ministers:” ministers not of the mere literal pre- 
ecpt,in which the old law, as then understood, consisted; 
“but of the Spirit,” i.e., the spiritual holiness which lay 
under the old law, and which the new covenant brings to 
light (Matthew 5, 17-48) with new motives added, and a 
new power of obedience imparted, viz., the Holy Spirit 
(Romans 7.6). Even in writing the letter of the New Tes- 
tament, St. Paul and the other sacred writers were min- 
isters not of the letter, but of the spirit. No piety of spirit 
could exempt a man from the yoke of the letter of each 
legal ordinance under the Old Testament; for God had 
appointed this as the way in which he chose a deyout 
Jew to express his state of mind towards God. Chris- 
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_ vealed. 


but the Spirit giveth Life. 


tianity, on the other hand, makes the spirit of our out- 
ward observances everything, and the letter a secondary 
consideration (John 4. 24). Still the moral Jaw of the ten 
commandments, being written by the finger of God, is as 
obligatory now as ever; but put more on the Gospel 
spirit of “love,” than on the letter of a servile obedience, 
and inadeeperand fuller spirituality (Matthew 6. 17-48; 
Romans 13.9). No literal precepts could fully compre- 
hend the wide range of holiness which LoyE, the work of 
the Holy Spirit, under the Gospel, suggests to the be- 
liever’s heart instinctively from the word understood in 
its deep spirituality. letter killeth—by bringing -~home 
the knowledge of guilt and its punishment, death; v.7, 
“ministration of death” (Romans 7.9). spirit giveth 
life—The spirit of the Gospel when brought home to the 
heart by the Holy Spirit, gives new spiritual life toa man 
(Romans 6, 4, 11). This “spirit of life’ is for us in Christ 
Jesus (Romans 8. 2, 10), who dwells in the believer as a 
“ quickening”’ or “life-giving Spirit’ (1 Corinthians 15, 45). 
Note, the spiritualism of rationalists is very different. It 
would admit no “stereotyped revelation,” except so much 
as man’s own inner instrument of revelation, the con- 
science and reason, can approve of; thus making the 
conscience judge of the written word, whereas the apos- 
tles make the written word the judge of the conscience 
(Acts 17. 11; 1 Peter 4.1). True spirituality rests on the 
whole written word, applied to the soul by the Holy 
Spirit as the only infallible interpreter of its far-reaching 
spirituality. The letter is nothing without the spirit, in a 
subject essentially spiritual. The spirit is nothing with- . 
out the letter, in a record substantially historical, 7. the 
ministration of death—the legal dispensation, summed 
up in the Decalogue, which denounces death against man 
for transgression. written and engraven in stones— 
There is no “and” in the Greek. The lit. translation is, 
“The ministration of death tn letters,” of which “ engraven 
on stones” isan explanation. The preponderance of old- 
est MSS. is for the Znglish Version reading. But one, per- 
haps the oldest existing MS., has “in the letter,” which 
refers to the preceding words (v. 6), “the letter killeth,” 
and this seems the probable reading. Even if we read as 
English Version, ‘The ministration of death (written) in 
letters,” alludes to the literal precepts of the law as only 
bringing us the knowledge of sin and “ death,” in contrast 
to “the Spirit” in the Gospel bringing us “life” (v. 6). The 
opposition between “the letters’? and “the Spirit” (v. 8) 
confirms this. This explains why the phrase in Greek 
should be “in letters,” instead of the ordinary one which 
-English Version has substituted, “written and.” was 
glorious—lit., “was made (invested) in glory:”’ glory was 
the atmosphere with which it was encompassed. could 
not steadfastly behold—iit., “fix their eyes on.” Exo-* 
dus 34. 30, ““The skin of his face shone; and they were 
AFRAID to come nigh him.”’ ‘Could not,” therefore means 
here, for FEAR, The ‘‘glory of Moses’ countenance” on 
Sinai passed away when the occasion was over: a type of 
the transitory character of the dispensation which he 
represented (v. 11), as contrasted with the permanency of 
the Christian dispensation (v, 11), 8. be rather glorious 
—lit., ‘be rather (i, e., still more, invested) in glory.” 
“Shall be,’ i.e., shall be found to be in part now, but 
fully when the glory of Christ and His saints shall be re- 
9. ministration of condemnation—the law re- 
garded in the “letter” which “ killeth” (v.6; Romans 7. 
9-11), The oldest existing MS. seems to read as English 
Version, But most of the almost contemporary MSS., 
versions, and fathers, read, “If to the ministration of 
condemnation there be glory.” the ministration of 
righteousness—the Gospel, which especially reveals the 
righteousness of God (Romans 1, 17), and imputes right- 
eousness to men through faith in Christ (Romans 3, 21-28; 
4. 3, 22-25), and imparts righteousness by the Spirit 
(Romans 8, 14), exeeed—‘“ abound.” 10. For even the 
ministration of condemnation, the law, v.7 (which has 
been glorified at Sinai in Moses’ person), has now (Znglish 
Version translates less fitly, ‘was made ... had”) lost its 
glory in this respect by reason of the surpassing glory (of the 
Gospel): as the light of the stars and moon fades in the 
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presence of the sun, 11. was glorious—lit., “was with 
glory :” or “marked by glory.” that which remaineth— 
abideth (Revelation 14, 6). Not “the ministry,’ but the 
Spirit, and His accompaniments, life and righteousness. 
is glorious—lit., ‘is in glory.” The Greek “ with” or “by” 
is appropriately applied to that of which the glory was 
transient. ‘In’ to that of which the glory is permanent. 
The contrast of the Old and New Testaments proves that 
St. Paul’s chief opponents at Corinth were Judaizers. 
12. such hope—of the future glory, which shall result 
from the ministration of the Gospel (v. 8,9), plainness 
of speech—openness; without reserve (ch, 2. 17; 4. 2). 
13. We use no disguise, “as Moses put a veil over his 
face, that the children of Israel might not look stead- 
fastly upon the end of that which was to be done away.” 
{Exuicort, &c.] The view of Exodus 34. 30-35, according 
to LXX.,is adopted by St. Paul, that Moses in going in to 
speak to God removed the veil till he came out and had 
spoken to the people; and then when he had done speaking, 
he put on the veil that they might not look on the end, or the 
fading, of that transitory glory. The veil was the symbol 
of concealment, put on directly after Moses’ speaking; so 
_ that God’s revelations by him were interrupted by inter- 
vals of concealment. [ALForRD.] But ALFoRD’s view 
does not accord with v.7; the Israelites “could not look 
steadfastly on the face of Moses for the glory of his coun- 
tenance.” Plainly Moses’ veil was put on because of their 
not having been able to ‘look steadfastly at him.’’ Paul 
here (v. 13) passes from the literal fact to the truth sym- 
bolized by it, the blindness of Jews and Judaizers to the 
ultimate end of the law: stating that Moses pué on the veil 
that they might not look steadfastly at (Christ, Romans 10, 4) 
the end of that (law) which (like Moses’ glory) is done away. 
Not that Moses had this purpose; but often God attributes 
to His prophets the purpose which He has himself, Be- 
cause the Jews would not see, God judicially gave them 
up*so as not to see. The glory of Moses’ face is anti- 
typically Christ’s glory shining behind the veil of legal 
ordinances, The veil which has been taken off to the 
believer is left on to the unbelieving Jew, so that he 
should not see (Isaiah 6.10; Acts 28. 26, 27) He stops 
short at the letter of the law, not seeing the end of it. 
The evangelical glory of the law, like the shining of 
Moses’ face, cannot be borne by a carnal people, and 
therefore remains yeiled to them until the Spirit comes 
to take away the veil (v. 14-17). [CAMERON.] 14-18. 
Parenthetical: Of Christians in general. He resumes 
the subject of the ministry, ch. 4. 1. 14. minds—Greck, 
“mental perceptions;’” “understandings.” blinded— 
rather, ‘‘hardened.” The opposite to “looking steadfastly 
at the end” of the law (v. 13). Zhe veil on Moses’ face is 
further typical of the veil that is on their hearts, untaken 
away ... which vei/—rather, “the same veil... re- 
maineth untaken away [lit., not unveiled}, so that they do 
not see THAT it (not the veil as English Version, but ‘THE 
OLD TESTAMENT,’ or covenant of legal ordinances) is done 
away (v. 7, 11, 18) in Christ;” or, as BENGEL, “ Because it is 
done away in Christ,’ i.e., it is not done away save in 
Christ: the veil therefore remains untaken away from 
them, because they will not come to Christ, who does 
away with the law as a mere letter. If they once saw 
that the law is done away in Him, the veil would be no 
longer on their hearts in reading it publicly in their 
synagogues (so ‘reading’? means, Acts 15, 21), I prefer the 
former, 15. the veil ts—rather, “a veil lieth upon their 
heart” (their understanding, affected by the corrupt will, 
John 8, 43; 1 Corinthians 2,14), The Tallith was worn in 
the synagogue by every worshipper, and to this veil hang- 
ing over the breast there may be an indirect allusion here 
(note, 1 Corinthians 11, 4): the apostle making it symbolize 
the spiritual veil on their heart. 16. Moses took off the 
veil on entering into the presence of the Lord. Soas to 
the Israelites whom Moses represents, ‘‘ whensoever their 
heart (it) ans (not as Hnglish Version, ‘shall turn’) to the 
Lord, the veil is [by the very fact] (not as Hnglish Version, 
‘shall be’) taken away.’ Exodus 34, 34 is the allusion; 
not Exodus 34. 30, 31,as ALForD thinks. Whenever the 
Israelites turn to the Lord, who is the Spirit of the law, 
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the veil is taken off their hearts in the presence of the 
Lord; as the literal veil was taken off by Moses in going 
before God: no longer resting on the dead letter, the veil, 
they by the Spirit commune with God and with the 
inner spirit of the Mosaic covenant (which answers to 
the glory of Moses’ face unveiled in God’s presence). 17. 
the Lord—Christ (v. 14, 16; ch. 4. 5), is that Spirit—is THE 
Spirit, viz., hat Spirit spoken of in v. 6, and here resumed 
after the parenthesis (v. 7-16): Christ is the Spirit and 
“end” of the Old Testament, who giveth life to it, whereas 
“the letter killeth” (1 Corinthians 15, 45; Revelation 19, 
10, end). where the Spirit of the Lord is—in a man’s 
“heart” (v. 15; Romans 8 9, 10). there is liberty— 
(John 8.36.) ‘*There,” and there only. Such cease to be © 
slaves to the letter, which they were whilst the veil 
was on their heart. They are free to serve God in the 
Spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus (Philippians 3. 3): they 
have no longer the spirit of bondage, but of free sonship 
(Romans 8. 15; Galatians 4.7). ‘* Liberty’? is opposed.to 
the letter (of the legal ordinances), and to the veil, the 
badge of slavery: also to the fear which the Israelites felt 
in beholding Moses’ glory unveiled (Exodus 34, 30; 1 John 
4,18), 18. But we all—Christians, as contrasted with the 
Jews who have a veil on their hearts, answering to Moses’ 
veil on his face. He does not resume reference to ministers 
till ch. 4.1. with open face—translate, “with unveiled 
face” (the veil being removed at conversion): contrasted 
with “hid” (ch, 4.3), as ima glass—in a mirror, viz., the 
Gospel, which reflects the glory of God and Christ (ch, 4, 
4; 1 Corinthians 13. 12; James 1. 23, 25). are changed into 
the same image—viz,, the image of Christ’s glory, spirit- 
ually now (Romans 8, 29; 1 Join 3.3); an earnest of the 
However 
many they be, believers all reflect the same image of 
Christ more or less: a proof of the truth of Christianity, 
from glory to glory—from one degree of glory to another, 
As Moses’ face caught a reflection of God’s glory from 
being in His presence, so believers are changed into His 
image by beholding Him, evem as, &c.—Just such a 
transformation “ as’? was to be expected from “the Lord 
the Spirit’ (not as English Version, ‘‘the Spirit of the 
Lord’’) [ALFORD] (uv. 17): “ who receives of the things of 
Christ, and shows them to us” (John 16, 14; Romans 8, 16 


11). Cf, as to hereafter, Psalm 17. 15; Revelation 22. 4, 
CHAPTER IV. 
Ver. 1-18 His PREACHING IS OPEN AND SINCERE, 


THOUGH TO MANY THE GOSPEL IS HIDDEN;; for he preaches 
Christ, not himself: the human vessel is frail, that God 
may have the glory; yet, though frail, faith and the hope 
of future glory sustain him amidst the decay of the out- 
ward man, 1. Therefore—Greek, “For this cause: Be- 
cause we have the liberty-giving Spirit of the Lord, and 
with unveiled face behold His glory (ch. 3, 17, 18), seeing 
we have this ministry—‘ The ministration of the Spirit” 
(ch, 3. 8, 9): the ministry of such aspiritual, liberty-giving 
Gospel: resuming ch, 5, 6,8 received mercy—from God, 
in having had this ministry conferred on us (ch, 3.5). The 
sense of ‘‘mercy’’ received from God, makes men active 
for God (1 Timothy 1, 11-13), we faint not—in boldness 
of speech and action, and patience in suffering (v, 2, 8-16, 
&e.),. 2. renounced—lit,, ‘‘bid farewell to.” of dishon- 
esty—rather, ‘‘of shame.” “J am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ’? (Romans 1,16), Shame would lead to 
hiding (v. 3); whereas “ we use great plainness of speech” 
(ch, 8. 12); “‘ by manifestation of the truth.’”’ Cf. ch. 3. 3, 
“ manifestly declared,’ He refers to the disingenuous arti- 
fices of ‘‘many” teachers at Corinth (ch, 2.17; 3. 1; 11. 13-15), 
hanilling , .., deceitfully —So “corrupt” or adulterate 
“the word of God” (ch. 2. 17; cf. 1 Thessalonians 2. 3, 4). 
commending—recommending ourselves: recurring to 
ch. 3,1, to—to the verdict of. ewery man’s conscience— 
—(Ch, 5, 11.) Not to men's earnal judgment, as those 
alluded to (ch, 8, 1), in the sight of God—(Ch., 2. 17; Gala- 
tians 1.10.) 3. But if—Yea, even if (as I grant is the case), 
hid—rather (in reference to ch. 3, 13-18), “ veiled.” “ Hid” 
(Greek, Colossians 3, 3) is said of that withdrawn from 
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view altogether. “ Veiled,” of a thing within reach of the 
eye, but covered over so as notto be seen. Soit wasin the 
case of Moses’ face, to them—in the case only of them: 
for in itself the Gospel is quite plain, that are lost— 
rather, ‘that are perishing” (1 Corinthians 1, 18), So the 
same cloud that was “light” to the people of God, was 
“darkness” to the Egyptian foes of God (Exodus 14, 20). 4 
In whom — Translate, “In whose case.” god of this 
world—the worldly make him their God (Philippians 3, 19). 
He is, in fact, “ the prince of the power of the air, the spirit 
that ruleth in the children of disobedience” (Ephesians 2, 2). 
minds—“ understandings:” ‘‘mental perceptions,’’ as in 
eh. 3.14, them which believe not—the same as “them 
that are lost” (or ‘‘are perishing”’). Cf. 2 Thessalonians 
2. 10-12, SouTH quaintly says, “when the malefactor’s 
eyes are covered, he is not far from his execution” (Esther 
7.8). Those perishing unbelievers are not merely veiled, 
but blinded (ch. 3, 14, 15): Greek, not “blinded,” but 
“hardened.” light of the glorious Gospel of Christ— 
Translate, ‘The illumination (enlightening: the propa- 
gation from those already enlightened, to others of 
the light) of the Gospel of the glory of Christ.’’ “The 
glory of Christ” is not a mere quality (as “glorious”. 
would express) of the Gospel, it is its very essence and 
subject-matter, image of God—implying identity of na- 
ture and essence (John 1. 18; Colossians 1. 15; Hebrews 1. 
3). ‘He who desires to see “‘the glory of God,” may see it 
“in the face of Jesus Christ’ (v. 6; 1 Timothy 6. 14-16). St. 
Paul here recurs to ch. 3.18. Christ is ‘ the image of God,” 
into which “same image” we, looking on it in the mir- 
ror of the Gospel, are changed by the Spirit; but this 
image is not visible to those blinded by Satan. [ALForRD,] 


5. For—Their blindness is not our fault, as if we had self-. 


seeking aims in our preaching. preach... Christ... 
the Lord—rather, ‘‘ Christ as Lord,” and ourselves as your 
servants,” &c. ‘ Lord,’ or Master, is the correlative 
term to “servants.” 6. For—Proof that we are true ser- 
vants of Jesus unto you, commanded the light—Greek, 
“By speaking the word, commanded light” (Genesis 1. 3), 
hath shined—rather, as Greek, ‘is He who shined.” (It 
ts God) whocommanded light, &c., that shined, &c. (Job 37. 
15); Himself our Light and Sun, as well as the Creator of 
light (Malachi 4.2; John 8.12). The physical world an- 
swers to the spiritual. in our hearts—in themselves 
dark. to give the light—i. e., to propagate to others the 
light, &c., which is in us (cf. Note,w. 4). the glory of God 
—answering to “the glory of Christ’ (Vote, v. 4). in the 
face of Jesus Christ—Some of the oldest MSS. retain 
“Jesus.” Others omitit. Christ is the manifestation of 
the glory of God, as His image (John 14.9), The allusion 
is still to the brightness on Moses’ “ face.”” The only true 
and full manifestation of God’s brightness and glory is 
“in the face of Jesus’’ (Hebrews 1.3), 7. “Lest any should 
say, How then is it that wecontinue to enjoy such unspeak- 
able glory in a mortal body? St. Paul replies, this very 
fact is one of the most maryellous proofs of God’s power, 
that an earthen vessel could bear such splendour and 
keep such @ treasure.’ [CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies, 8, 496, A.] 
The treasure or “the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God.”. The fragile “earthen vessel’ is the body, the 
“outward man” (v. 16; cf. v. 10), liable to afflictions and 
death, So the light in Gideon’s pitchers, the type (Judges 
7, 16-20, 22),, The ancients often kept their treasures in jars 
or vessels of earthenware, “There are earthen vessels 
which yet may be clean; whereas a golden vessel may be 
filthy.” (BENGEL.) that the excellency of the power, 
&e,—that the power of the ministry (the Holy Spirit), in 
respect to its surpassing “excellency,” exhibited in win- 
ning souls (1 Corinthians 2, 4) and in sustaining us min- 
isters, might be ascribed solely to God, we being weak as 
earthen vessels. God often allows the vessel to be chipped 
and broken, that the excellency of the treasure contained, 
and of the power which that treasure has, may be all His 
(v. 10,11; John 38, 30). may be of God... not of us— 
rather, as Greek, ‘‘may be God’s (may be seen and be 
thankfully (v. 15) acknowledged to belong to God), and not 
(to come) from us.’”’ The power not merely comes from 
God, but belongs to Him continually, and is to be ascribed 
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tohim. 8. Greek, ‘‘Brrne hard pressed, yet not inextri- 
cably straitened; reduced to inextricable straits” (nomi- 
native to “we haye,” v, 7). om every side—Greek, “in 
every respect” (ef, v. 10, ““always;’’ ch, 7,5). This verse 
expresses inward distresses; next verse, outward dis- 
tresses (ch. 7,5), ‘ Without were fightings; within were 
fears.” The first clause in each member of the series of 
contrasted participles, implies the earthiness of the vessels; 
the second clause, the excellency of the power. perplexed, 
but not in despair—Greck, ‘‘not ulterly perplexed.” As 
perplexity refers to the future, so troubled” or “hard 
pressed” refers to the present. 9. not forsaken—by God 
and man. Jesus was forsaken by both; so much do His 
sufferings exceed those of His people (Matthew 27. 46), 
cast down—or “struck down;’ not only “persecuted,” 
i. e., chased as a deer or bird (1 Samuel 26, 20), but actually 


. struck down as with a dart.in the chase (Hebrews 11. 35-38), 


The Greek “‘always” in this verse means, “ throughout 
the whole time;” in v. 11 the Greek is different, and means, 
“at every time,’ “in every case when the occasion 
occurs,” bearing about in the body the dying of the 
Lord Jesus—i, e,, having my body exposed to being put 
to death in the cause of Jesus (the oldest MSS. omit “the 
Lord”), and having in it the marks of such sufferings, I 
thus bear about wheresoever I go, an image of the suffer- 
ing Saviour in my own person (v, 11; ch. 1.5; cf. 1 Corin- 
thians 15.31). Doubtless, St. Paul was exposed to more 
dangers than are recorded in Acts (cf. ch. 7. 5; 11. 26), The 
Greek for “ the dying” is Jit., “the being made a corpse ;” 
such St. Paul regarded his body, yet a corpse which shares 
in the life-giving power of Christ's resurrection, as it has 
shared in His dying and death. that the life also of 
Jesus might be made manifest in our body—tather, 
“may be”—The name “ Jesus,” by itself, is often repeated 
here, as St. Paul seems, amidst sufferings, peculiarly to 
have felt its sweetness. In v.11 the same words oceur 
with the variation ‘in our mortal flesh.” The fact of a 
dying, corpse-like body being sustained amidst such 
trials, manifests that “the (resurrection) life also,” as 
well as the dying, ‘‘of Jesus,” exerts its power in us, I 
thus bear about in my own person an image of the risen 
and living, as well as of the suffering, Saviour. The “our” 
is added here to “body,” though not in the beginning of 
the verse. ‘For the body is ours not so much in death, 
as in life.” [BENGEL] 11. we which live—in the power 
of Christ’s ‘life’ manifested in us, in our whole man, 
body as well as spirit (Romans 8, 10, 11; Vote, v. 10; ef. ch. 
5. 15). St. Paul regards his preservation amidst somany 
exposures to “death,” by which St. Stephen and St, 
James’were cut off, as a standing miracle (ch. 11. 23), de= 
livered unto—not by chance; by the ordering of Proyi- © 
dence, who shows “the excellency of His power” (v, 7), in 
delivering unto DEATH His living saints, that He may 
manifest Lire also in their dying flesh, ‘‘ Flesh,” the 
very élement of decay (not merely their body”), is by 
Him made to manifest life. 12. The “death” of Christ 
manifested in the continual “ perishing of our outward 
man” (v. 16), works peculiarly in us, and is the means of 
working spiritual “life” in you. The life whereof we wit- 
ness in our bodily dying, extends beyond ourselves, and 
is brought by our very dying to you. 13. Translate as 
Greek, “ Bur haying,” &ce., é. e,, notwithstanding the trials 
just mentioned, we having, &c, the same spirit of faith, 
aceording as it, &c. Cf. Romans 8.15, on the usage of 
“spirit of,’ &e. The Holy Spirip acting on our spirit, 
Though “death worketh in us, and life in you” (v, 12), yet 
as we have the same spirit of faith as you, we therefore [be- 
lievingly] look for the same immortal life as you [Estrus], 
and speak as we believe. ALFORD not so well translates, 
“The same... faith with that described in.the Seriptures” 
(Psalm 116, 10). The balance of the sentence requires the 
parallelism to be this, ‘According to that which is write 
ten, I believed, and therefore have I spoken; we also he- 
lieve, and therefore speak,” viz., without fear, amidst 
“afflictions” and “deaths” (v, 17), 14. Knowing—by 
faith (ch.5.1,) shall raise up us also—at the resurrection 
(1 Corinthians 6, 13, 14), by Jesus—The oldest MSS. have 
“with Jesus.” present us—viyidly picturing the scene 
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before the eyes (Jude 24), with you—(Ch. 1, 14; 1 Thessalo- 


. nians 2,19, 20; 3.13.) 15. For—Confirming his assertion 


“with you” (v. 14), and “life... worketh in you” (v, 12), 
all things—whether the afflictions and labours of us 
ministers (v. 8-11), or your prosperity (v. 12; 1 Corinthians 
8, 21, 22; 4. 8-13). for your sakes—(2 Timothy 2.10.) abun- 
dant grace, &c,—rather, “That grace (the grace which 
preserves us in trials and works life in you), being made 
the greater (multiplied), by means of the greater number 
(of its recipients), may cause the thanksgiving to abound 
to,’ &c. [CHRysostTom] (ch, 1. 11; 9. 11,12). The Geek is 
susceptible also of this translation, ‘‘That grace, being 
made the greater (multiplied) on account of the thanks- 
giving of the greater number (for grace already re- 
ceived), may abound (abundantly redound) to,’ &e. 
Thus the Greek for “abound” has not to be taken in 


an active sense, but in its ordinary neuter sense, and 


so the other Greek words. Thanksgiying invites more 
abundant grace (2 Chronicles 20. 19-22; Psalm 18 3; 
50. 23). 16. we faint not—notwithstanding our suffer- 
ings. Resuming v.1. outward man—the body, the flesh. 
perish—“‘is wearing away;”’ “is wasted away’ by 
afflictions. imward man—our spiritual and true being. 
the “life”? which even in our mortal bodies (v. 11) ‘* mani- 
fests the life of Jesus.’ is renewed— is being renewed,”’ 
viz., with fresh “grace” (v. 15), and ‘‘faith” (v. 13), and hope 
(v, 17,18). 17. which is but for a moment—“ Our PRES- 
ENT light(burden of) affliction” (so the Greek ; cf. Matthew 
11, 30). [ALFoRD.] Cf, ‘‘now fora season .,..in heaviness’”’ 
(i Peter 1. 6). The contrast, however, between this and the 
“ETERNAL weight of glory” requires, I think, the trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Which is but for the present passing moment.”’ So 
WAHL. ‘The lightness of affliction’”’ (he does not express 
“burden” after “light;” the Greek is “the light of afflic- 
tion ’’) contrasts beautifully with the “weight of the glory.” 
worketh—rather, “ workethout,” a far more exceeding 
and _rather, ‘in a surpassing and still more’surpassing 
manner’ [ALFORD]; “ more and more exceedingly.”’ [EL- 
LICOTT, TRENCH, &¢.] Greek, “In excess and to excess,” 
The glory exceeds beyond all measure the affliction. 18. 
look not at—as our aim. things .... seen—‘ earthly 
things ” (Philippians 3. 19). We mind not the things seen, 
whether affliction or refreshment come, so as to be se- 
duced by the latter, or deterred by the former. [CuRys- 
OSTOM.] things... not seen—not “ the invisible things” 
of Romans 1. 20, but the things which, though not seen 
now, shall be so hereafter, temporal—rather, “for a 
time;’’ in contrast to eternal. English Version uses ‘“ tem- 
poral”’ for temporary. The Greek is rightly translated in 
the similar passage, “the pleasures of sin for @ season,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-21. Tne HOPE (ch. 4. 17, 18) oF ETERNAL GLORY 
IN THE RESURRECTION Bopy. Hence arises his ambition 
to be accepted at the Lord’s coming judgment, Hence, too, 
his endeavour to deal openly with men, as with God, in 
preaching; thus giving the Corinthians whereof to boast 
concerning him against hisadversaries. His constraining 
motive is the transforming love of Christ, by whom God 
has wrought reconciliation between Himself and men, 
and has committed tothe apostle the ministry of recon- 
ciliation. 1. For—Assigning the reason for the statement 
(ch. 4, 17), that affliction leads to exceeding glory. we know 
—assuredly (ch. 4. 14; Job 19. 25), if—For all shall not die; 
many shall be “‘changed’”’ without “dissolution ”’ (1 Co- 
rinthians 15. 51-53). If this daily delivering unto death (ch. 
8. 11) should end in actual death, earthly—not the same 
as earthy (1 Corinthians 15, 47), It stands in contrast to 
“in the heavens.” house of this tabernacle—rather, 
“house of the tabernacle.”’ ‘* House’’ expresses more per- 
manency than belongs to the body; therefore the qualifi- 
cation, “of the tabernacle” (implying that it is shifting, 
not stationary), is added (cf. Job 4.19; 2 Peter 1, 13,14), It 
thus answers to the tabernacle in the wilderness, Its 
wooden frame and curtains wore out in course of time 
whien Israel dwelt in Canaan, and a fixed temple was sub- 
stituted forit. The temple and the tabernacle in ‘all es- 
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sentials were one; there was the same ark, the same cloud 
of glory. Such is the relation between the “earthly” 
body and the resurrection body, The Holy Spirit is en- 
sbrined in the believer’s body as ina sanctuary (1 Corinth- 
ians 3, 16). As the ark went first in taking down the wil- 
derness tabernacle, so the soul (which like the ark is 
sprinkled with blood of atonement, and is the sacred de- 
posit in the inmost shrine, 2 Timothy 1. 12) in the dissolu- 
tion of the body; next the coverings were removed, an- 
swering to the flesh; lastly, the framework and boards, 
answering to the bones, which are last to give way (Num- 
bers 4), St. Paul, as a tentmaker, uses an image taken from 
his trade (Acts 18, 3), dissolwed—a mild word for death, 
in the case of believers. we have—in assured prospect of 
possession, as certain as if it were in our hands, laid up 
“jn the heavens” for us. The tense is present (cf. John 3. 
36 ; 6. 47, “‘ hath”’), a building of God—rather “ /rom God.” 
A solid building, not a temporary tabernacle or tent. ‘Our?’ 
body stands in contrast to ‘‘/rom God.” For though our 
present body be also from God, yet it is not fresh and per- 
fect from His hands, as our resurrection body shall be, 
not made with hands—contrasted with houses erected by 
man’s hands (1 Corinthians 15, 44-49). So Christ’s body is 
designated, as contrasted with the tabernacle reared by 
Moses (Mark 14. 58; Hebrews 9.11), This ‘house’ can 
only be the resurrection body, in contrast to the “ earthly 
house of the tabernacle,’’ our present body. The interme- 
diate state is not directly taken into account. A comma 
should separate ‘ eternal,” and ‘in the heavens.” 2. For 
in this—G'reek, “For also in this;” “herein” (ch. 8. 10). 
ALFORD takes it, ‘‘in this” tabernacle. Verse 4, which 
Seems parallel, favours this. But the parallelism is suffi- 
ciently exact by making ‘‘in this we groan”’ refer gene- 
rally to what was just said (v. 1), viz., that wé cannot ob- 
tain our ‘house in the heavens” except our “ earthly 
tabernacle” be first dissolved by death. ‘“ We groan” 
(Romans 8. 23) under the body’s weaknesses now and 
liability to death. earmestly desiring to be clothed upon 
—translale, ‘‘earnestly longing to have ourselves clothed 
upon,” &¢., viz., by being found alive at Christ’s coming, 
and so to escape dissolution by death (v. 1, 4), and to have 
our heavenly body put on over the earthly. The groans 
of the saints prove the existence of the longing desire for 
the heavenly glory, a desire which cannot be planted by 
God within us in vain, as doomed to disappointment. our 
house—Different Greek from thatinv.1; translate, “ our 
habitation,” “ our domicile ;’’ it has a more distinct refer- 
ence to the inhabitant than the general term ‘“ house” (v, 
1). [BENGEL.] from heaven—This domicile is ‘rom 
heaven” in its origin, and is to be brought to us by the 
Lord at His coming again “ from heaven ”’ (1 Thessalonians 
4.16). Therefore this “ habitation” or “domicile” is not 
heaven itself. 3. Ifso be, &c.—Our “ desire ’’ holds good, 
should the Lord’s coming find usalive. Translate, ‘‘Ifso 
be that having ourselves clothed (with our natural body, 
ef. v. 4) we shall not be found naked”’ (stripped of our pres- 
ent body), 4. For—Resuming v, 2, burdened; not for 
that—rather, ‘in that we desire not to have ourselves un- 
clothed (of our present body), but clothed upon ” (with our 
heavenly body) that mortality, &c,—rather, “that 
what is mortal (our mortal part) may be swallowed up 
of (absorbed and transformed into) life.” Believers shrink 
from, not the consequences, but the mere act of dying; es- 
pecially as believing in the possibility of their being found 
alive at the Lord’s coming (1 Thessalonians 4. 15), and so 
of having their mortal body absorbed into the immortal 
without death. Faith does not divest us of all natural 
feeling, but subordinates it to higher feeling. Scripture 
gives no sanction to the contempt for the body expressed 
by philosophers, 5. wrought us—framed us by redemp- 
tion, justification, and sanctification, for the self-same 
thing—“ unto” it; viz., unto what is mortal of us being 
swallowed up in life (v. 4). who also—The oldest MSS. 
omit “also.” earnest of the Spirit—(Vole, ch. 1. 22.) It 
is the Spirit (as ‘‘the first-fruits’’) who creates in us the 
groaning desire for our coming deliverance and glory (Ro- 
mans 8, 28). 6. Translate as Greek, ‘‘ Being therefore always 
confident and knowing,” &c, He had intended to have 
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made the verb to this nominative, “we are willing” (ra- 
ther, “well content”), but digressing on the word 
“confident” (v. 6, 7), he resumes the word in a dif- 
ferent form, viz., as an assertion: ‘We are confident 
and well content.” “Being confident ... we are confi- 
dent’? may be the Hebraic idiom of emphasis; as Acts 7, 
34, Greek, ‘‘Having seen, I have seen,’ i. e., I have surely 
seen. always—under all trials, BENG@EL makes the 
contrast between “always confident” and “confident,” 
especially at the prospect of being “absent from the 
body,” &c. We are confident as well at all times, 
as also most of all in the*hope of a blessed departure. 
whilst... at home... absent — translate as Greek, 
“Whilst we sojourn in our home in the body, we are away 
from our home in the Lord.” The image from a “house” 
is retained (cf. Philippians 3.20; Hebrews 11. 13-16; 13. 14). 
7. we walk—in our Christian course here on earth, mot 
by sight—Greck, ‘not by appearance.” Our life is gov- 
erned by faith in our immortal hope; not by the outward 
specious appearance of present things. [TirTmM. Synonyms. ] 
Cf. “apparently,” LXX., “ by appearance,’ Numbers 12, 
8. WAHL supports English Version. Ch, 4. 18 also con- 
firms it (cf. Romans 8, 24; 1 Corinthians 13, 12, 13). God 
has appointed in this life faith for our great duty, and in 
the next, vision for our reward [SouTH] (1 Peter1. 8), 8. 
willing—lit., “well content.” Translate also, ‘ To go (Uit., 
migrate) from our home in the body, and to come to our 
home with the Lord.” We should prefer to be found alive 
at the Lord’s coming, and to be clothed upon with our 
heavenly body (v. 2-4). But feeling, as we do, the sojourn 
in the body to be a separation from our true home “ with 
the Lord,” we prefer even dissolution by death, so that in 
the intermedjate disembodied state we may go to be “ with 
the Lord” (Philippians 1, 23), “To be with Christ’ (the 
disémbodied state) is distinguished from Christ’s coming 
to take us to be with Him in soul and body (1 Thessalonians 
4, 14-17, ‘‘with the Lord”), Perhaps the disembodied 
spirits of believers have fulness of communion with Christ 
unseen ; but not the mutual recognition of one another, 
until clothed with their visible bodies at the resurrection 
(cf. 1 Thessalonians 4, 13-17), when they shall with joy re- 
cognize Christ’s image in each other perfect, 9. Where- 
fore—with such a sure “confidence” of being blessed, 
whether we die before, or be found alive at Christ’s com- 
ing. we labous—lit., “make it our ambition:” the only 
lawful ambition. whether present or absent—whether 
we be found at His coming present in the body, or absent 
from it, accepted—Greek, “ well-pleasing.” 10. appear 
—rather, ‘‘be made manifest,” viz., in our true character, 
So “appear,” Greek, ‘be manifested” (Colossians 8. 4; cf. 
1 Corinthians 4.5) We are at all times, even now, man- 
ifest to God; then we shall be so to the assembled intelli- 
gent universe and to ourselves: for the judgment shall be 
not only in order to assign the everlasting portion to 
each, but to vindicate God's righteousness, so that it shall 
be manifest to all His creatures, and even to the con- 
science of the sinner himself, receive—his reward of 
grace proportioned to “the things done,” &e. (ch. 9, 6-9; 
2John8). Though salvation be of grace purely, independ- 
ent of works, the saved may have a greater or less reward, 
according as he lives to, and labours for, Christ more or 
Jess. Hence there is scope for the holy “ambition” (Note, 
v. 9; Hebrews 6, 10),- This verse guards against the Corin- 
thians supposing that all share in the house... “from 
heaven” (v.1, 2). There shall be a searching judgment 
which shall sever the bad from the good, according to 
their respective deeds, the motive of the deeds being taken 
into account, not the mere external act; faith and love to 
God are the sole motives recognized by ‘God as sound and 
good (Matthew 12, 36, 37; 25. 35-45). done in his body—The 
Greek may be, “by the instrumentality of the body;” but 
English Version is legitimate (cf. Greek, Romans 2, 27). 
Justice requires that substantially the same body which 
has been the iastrument of the unbelievers’ sin, should 
be the object of punishment, <A proof of the essential 
identity of the natural and the resurrection body. 11. 
terror of the Lord—the coming judgment, so full of ter- 
rors to unbelievers. [EsTius.] ELLIcoTrand ALForD, after 
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Grotius and BENGEL, fransiate, “The fear of the Lord” 
(ch.7. 1; Ecclesiastes 12, 18; Acts 9.31; Romans 3, 18; Ephe- 
sians 5, 21). persuade—Ministers should use the terrors 
of the Lord to persuade men, not to rouse their enmity 
(Jude 23), BENGEL, Estrus, and ALFORD, explain; “ Per- 
suade men” (by our whole lives, v. 13), viz., of our integ- 
rity as ministers. But this would haye been expressed 
after ‘ persuade,” had it been the sense. The connection 
seems as follows: He had been accused of seeking to 
please and win men, he therefore says (cf. Galatians 1. 10), 
“It is as knowing the terror (or fear’) of the Lord that we 
persuade men; but (whether men who hear our preaching © 
recognize our sincerity or not) we are made manifest unto 
God as acting on such motives (ch, 4. 2); and I trust also 
in your consciences.” Those so ‘‘ manifested” need have 
no “terror” as to their being ‘‘ manifested (Hnglish Ver- 
sion, appear) before the judgment-seat’”(v, 10), 12. For— 
The reason why he leaves the manifestation of his sin- 
cerity in preaching to their consciences (ch. 3. 1), viz., his 
not wishing to “commend” himself again, occasion te 
glory—(Ch. 1. 14)—viz., as to our sincerity, im appearance 
—Greek, “face” (cf.1 Samuel 16.7). The false teachers 
gloried in their outward appearance, and in external rec- 
ommendations (ch, 11,18) their learning, eloquence, wis- 
dom, riches, not in vital religion in their heart. Their 
conscience does not attest their inward sincerity, as mine 
does (ch, 1.12), 13. be—rather as Greek, ‘have been,” 
The contrast is between the single act implied by the past 
tense, ‘“‘If we have ever been beside ourselves,” and the 
habitual state implied by the present, “Or whether we be 
sober,” i.e, of sound mind, beside ourselwes—The accusa- 
tion brought by Festus against him (Acts 26. 24), The holy 
enthusiasm with which he spake of what God effected by 
His apostolic ministry, seemed to many to be boasting 
madness, sober—humbling myself before you, and not 
using my apostolic power and privileges. to God... for 
your cause—The glorifying of his office was not for his 
own, but for God’s glory. The abasing of himself was in 
adaptation to their infirmity, to gain them to Christ 
(1 Corinthians 9.22), 14, For—Accounting for his being 
“beside himself” with enthusiasm: the love of Christ 
towards us (in His death for us, the highest proof of it, Ro- 
mans 5. 6-8), producing in turn love in us to him, and not 
mere “terror” (v, Ll), constraineth us—with irresistible 
power limits us to the one great object to the exclusion of 
other considerations. The Greek implies to compress for- 
cibly the energies into one channel, Love is jealous of any 
rival object engrossing the soul (ch, 11.1-3), because we 
thus judge—lil., (as) “having judged thus:’” implying a 
judgment formed at conversion, and ever since regarded 
as a settled truth, that if—i. e., that since. But the oldest. 
MSS. omit “if.” ‘*That one died for all” (Greek, “in be- 
half of all’). Thus the following clause will be, “‘ There- 
fore all (lit., ‘the all,’ viz., for whom He ‘ died’) died.” His 
dying is just the same asif they all died ; and in their so 
dying, they died to sin and self, that they might live to 
God their Redeemer, whose henceforth they are (Romans 
6, 2-11; Galatians 2.20; Colossians 3.3; 1 Peter 4,1-3), 15, 
they which live—in the present life (ch, 4.11, ‘we which 
live’) [AL¥FoRD]; or, they who are thus indebted to Him 
for life of soul as wellas body. [MENoOcHIUS.] died for 
them—He does not add, “ rose again for them,” a phrase 
not found in St, Paul’s language. [BENGEL.] He died in 
their stead, He arose again for their.good, “ for (the effecting 
of) their justification” (Romans 4, 25), and that He might 
be their Lord (Romans 14,7-9), ELLIcoTT and ALFORD join 
“for them” with both ‘‘died” and “rose again:” as 
Christ’s death is our death, so His resurrection is our resur- 
rection ; Greek, ‘‘ Who for them died and rose again,” not 
henceforth— Geek, ‘‘no longer ;’ viz., now that His death 
for them has taken place, and that they know that His 
death saves them from death eternal, and His resurrec- 
tion life brings spiritual and everlasting life to them, 
16. Wherefore — because of our settled judgment (v. 14), 
henceforth —since our knowing Christ’s constraining 
love in His death for us. know we no man after the 
flesh—i,e., according to his mere worldly and external 
relations (ch, 11, 18; John 8,15; Philippians 8, 4), as dis- 
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tinguished from what he is according to the Spirit, as a 
“new creature” (v, 17). For instance, the outward dis- 
‘tinctions of Jew or Gentile, rich or poor, slave or free, 
learned or unlearned, are lost sight of in the higher life 
of those who are dead in Christ’s death, and alive with 
Him in the new life of His resurrection (Galatians 2, 6; 3. 
28). yea, though—The oldest MSS. read, “if even.” 
known Christ after the flesh—Paul when a Jew had 
looked for a temporal reigning, not a spiritual, Messiah. 
(He says “ Christ,” not Jesus: for he had not known per- 
sonally Jesus in the days of His flesh, but he had looked 
for Christ or the Messiah.) When once he was converted 
he no longer “conferred with flesh and blood” (Galatians 
1.16). He had this advantage over the Twelve, that as one 
born out of due time he had never known Christ save in 
His heavenly life. To the Twelve it was ‘expedient that 
Christ shouid go away ” that the Comforter should come, 
and so they might know Christ in the higher spiritual 
aspect and in His new life-giving power, and not merely 
““after the flesh,’’ in the carnal aspect of Him (Romans 6, 9- 


11; 1 Corinthians 15, 45; 1 Peter 3.18; 4.1,2). Doubtless Ju- 


daizing Christians at Corinth prided themselves on the 
mere fieshly (ch. 11. 18) advantage of their belonging to 
Israel, the nation of Christ, or on their having seen Him 
in the flesh, and thence claimed superiority over others 
as having a nearer connection with Him (v, 12; ch. 10.7). 
St. Paul here shows the true aim should be to know Him 
spiritually as new creatures (v, 15, 17), and that outward 
relations towards Him profit nothing (Luke 18. 19-21; 
John 16. 7,22; Philippians 3.3-10), This is at variance 
with both Romish Mariolatry and transubstantiation. 
Two distinct Greek verbs are used here for “know;’ the 
first (“‘know we no man’”’) means ‘to be personally ac- 
quainted with;” the latter (‘‘ known Christ ... know... 
more’’) is to recognize, or estimate, St. Paul’s estimate of 
Christ, or the expected Messiah, was carnal, but is so now 
nomore, 1%. Therefore—Connected with the words in v. 
16, ““ We know Christ no more after the flesh.””, As Christ 
has entered on His new heavenly life by His resurrection 
and ascension, so all who are “in Christ” (i. e., united to 
Him by faith as the branch is IN the vine) are new crea- 
tures (Romans 6,9-1l). ‘*New” in the Greek implies a 
new nature quite different from anything previously ex- 
isting, not merely recent, which is expressed by a different 
Greek word (Galatians 6, 15), creature—lit., “‘ creation,” 
and so the creature resulting from the creation (cf. John 3. 
8,5; Ephesians 2, 10; 4.23; Colossians 3, 10,11). As we are 
**in Christ,’ so ‘God was in Christ” (v. 19): hence He is 
Mediator between God and us, old things—selfish, car- 
nal views (cf. v. 16) of ourselves, of other men, and of 
Christ. passed away—spontaneously, like the snow of 
early spring [BENGEL] before the advancing sun, behold 
—implying an allusion to Isaiah 43, 19, and 65.17, 18. all 
[THE, Greek] things—all our privileges in this new crea- 
tion (v. 14, 15), veconciled us—i.e., restored us (‘the 
world,” v. 19) to His favour by satisfying the claims of jus- 
tice against us. Our position judicially considered in the 
eye of the law is altered, not as though the mediation of 
Christ had made a change in God’s character, nor as if the 
love of God was produced by the mediation of Christ; 
may, the mediation and sacrifice of Christ was the pro- 
vision of God’s love, not its moving cause (Romans 8. 32), 
Christ’s blood was the price paid at the expense of God 
himself, and was required to reconcile the exercise of 
mercy with justice, not as separate, but as the eternally 
harmonious attributes in the one and the same God (Ro- 
mans 3. 25, 26). The Greek “ reconcile”’ is reciprocally used 
as in the Hebrew Hithpahel conjugation, appease, obtain 
the favour of. Matthew 5. 24, ‘‘Be reconciled to thy 
brother;” i.e, take measures that he be reconciled to 
thee, as well as thou to him, as the context proves, Dial- 
lagethi, however (Matthew 5. 24), implying mutual recon- 
ciliation, is distinct from Katallagethi here, the latter re- 
ferring to the change of status wrought in one of the two 
parties. The manner of God reconciling the world to 
Himself is implied (v. 19), viz., by His “not imputing their 
trespasses to them.” God not merely, as subsequently, 
reconciles the world by inducing them to lay aside their 
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enmity, but in the first instance, does so by satisfying Hia 
own justice and righteous enmity against sin (Psalm 7%, 
11). Cf. 1 Samuel 29, 4, ‘Reconcile himself unto his mas- 
ter;’’ not remove his own anger against his master, but 
his master’s against him. [ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, Atone- 
ment.] The reconciling of mento God by their laying aside 
their enmity is the consequence of God laying aside His 
just enmity against their sin, and follows atv, 20, tous 
—ministers (v. 19, 20). 19. God was in Christ, reconcil- 
ing—i. e., God was BY Christ (in virtue of Christ’s interven- 
tion) reconciling, &c. ‘*Was reconciling” implies the 
time when the act of reconciliation was being carried into 
effect (v. 21), viz., when ‘God made Jesus, who knew no 
sin, to be sin for us.’”” The compound of “was” and the 
participle “‘reconciling,” instead of the imperfect (Greek), 
may also imply the continuous purpose of God, from before 
the foundation of the world, to reconcile man to Himself, 
whose fall was foreseen. The expression ‘IN Christ” for 
“by Christ’? may be used to imply additionally that God 
was IN Christ (John 10.38; 14.10), and so by Christ (the 
God-man) was reconciling, &ce. The Greek for “by” or 
through Christ (the best MSS. omit “ Jesus”), v. 18, is dif- 
ferent. ‘In’? must mean here in the person of Christ. The 
Greek Kataliasson implies “changing” or altering the ju- 
dicial status from one of condemnation to one of justifica- 
tion. The atonement (at-one-mené), or reconciliation, is the 
removal of the bar to peace and acceptance with a holy 
God, which His righteousness interposed against our sin. 
The first step towards restoring peace between us and God 
was on God’s side (John 3. 16). The change therefore now 
to be effected must be on the part of offending man, God 
the offended One being already reconciled. Itis man, not 
God, who now needs to be reconciled, and to lay aside his 
enmity against God (Romans 5.10, 11). (‘“We have re- 
ceived the atonement”’ [Greek, ‘reconciliation ’”’], cannot 
mean ‘* We have received the laying aside of owr own en- 
mity.”) Cf Romans 3. 24, 25, the world—all men (Co- 
lossians 1, 20; 1 John 2, 2). The manner of the reconciling 
is by His “‘notimputing to men their trespasses,” but im- 
puting them to Christ the Sin-bearer. There is no incon- 
gruity that a Father should be offended with that son 
whom He loveth, and at that time offended with him 
when He loveth him. So, though God loved men whom 
He created, yet He was offended with them when they 
sinned, and gave His Son to suffer for them, that through 
that Son’s obedience He might be reconciled to them [rec- 
oncile them to Himself, i. e.;restore them WITH JUSTICE 
to His favour]. [BisHop PARSON, Creed.) hath come 
mitted unto us— Greek, ‘‘hath put into our hands.” 
“Us,” i.e, ministers, 20. For Christ... in Christ’s 
stead—The Greek of both is the same; translate in both 
‘eases, ‘‘ on Christ’s behalf,” be ye reconciled to God— 
English Version here inserts “ye,” which is not in the 
original, and which gives the wrong impression, as if 
it were emphatic thus: God is reconciled to you, be 
ye reconciled to God. The Greek expresses rather, God 
was the RECONCILER in Christ... let this reconcilia- 
tion then have its designed effect. Be reconciled to God, 
i.e., let God reconcile you to Himself (v. 18, 19), be- 
seech ., . pray—rather, entreat [plead with you]... be- 
seech.” Such ‘‘beseeching’’ is uncommon in the case of 
** ambassadors,’”’ who generally stand on their dignity (ef. 
ch. 10. 2; 1 Thessalonians 2. 6,7), 21. For—Omitted in the 
oldest MSS. The grand reason why they should be recon- 
ciled to God, viz., the great atonement in Christ provided 
by God, is stated without the “for” as being part of the 
message of reconciliation (v.19), he—God. sin—not a sin 
offering, which would destroy the antithesis to “righteous- 
ness,” and would make “‘sin’’ be used in different senses 
in the same sentence: not @ sinful person, which would 
be untrue, and would require in the antithesis “ righteous 
men,’ not “righteousness ;” but ‘sin,’’7, e., the represent- 
ative Sin-bearer (vicariously) of the aggregate sin of all men 
past, present, and future. The sin of the world is one, 
therefore the singular, not the plural, is used; though its 
manifestations are manifold (John 1, 29). “Behold the 
Lamb of God, that taketh away the sin of the world.” 
Cf. “ made a curse for us,” Galatians 3, 13. for us—Greer, 
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‘in our behalf.” Cf. John 3. 14, Christ being represented 
by the brazen serpent, the form, but not the substance, of 
the old serpent. At His death on the cross the sin-bear- 
ing for us was consummated, knew no sin—by personal 
experience (John 8, 46). |ALFoRD.] Hebrews 7. 26; 1 Peter 
2,22; 1John 3.5. might be made—Not the same Greek 
as the previous “made.” Rather, “might become.” the 
righteousness of God—Not merely righteous, but right- 
eousness itself; not merely righteousness, but the right- 
eousness of God, because Christ is God, and what He is we 
are (1 John 4, 17), and He is “made of God unto us right- 
eousness.” As our sin is made over to Him, so His right- 
eousness tuo us (in His having fulfilled all the righteous- 
ness of the law for us all, as our representative (Jeremiah 
23.6; 1 Corinthians 1, 30), The innocent was punished 
voluntarily as if guilty, that the guilty might be gratu- 
itously rewarded as if innocent (1 Peter 2, 24), “Such are 
we in the sight of God the Father, as is the very Son of 
God himself.” [HooKER.] in him—by virtue of our 
standing in Him, and in union with Him. [ALForD.] 


° CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-18, His AposToLic MINISTRY IS APPROVED BY 
FAITHFULNESS IN EXHORTATION, IN SUFFERINGS, IN 
EXHIBITION OF THE FRUITS OF THE HoLy GuHost: His 
LARGENESS OF HEART TO THEM CALLS FOR ENLARGE- 
MENT OF THEIR HEART TO HIM. EXHORTATIONS TO 
SEPARATION FROM POLLUTION, 1. workers together— 
with God (Acts 15.4; 1 Corinthians 3.9) Not only as 
“ambassadors,” beseech—entreat (ch. 5,20). He is de- 
scribing his ministry, not exhorting directly. you also 
—rather, ‘ WE ALSO (as well as God, ch. 5. 20) beseech” or 
“entreat you:” v, 14,15, on to ch. 7.1, is part of this en- 
tredty or exhortation, im waim—by making the grace 
of God a ground for continuance in sin (v.3), By a life of 
sin, showing that the word of reconciliation has been in 
vain, so far as you are concerned (Hebrews 12, 15; Jude 4), 
“The grace of God’ here, is “the reconciliation” pro- 
vided by God’s love (ch. 5. 18,19; ef. Galatians 2,2), 2. 
For—God’'s own promise is the ground of our exhorta- 
tion. he saith—God the Father saith to God the Son, and 
so to all believers who are regarded as one with Him, 
heard thee—In the eternal purposes of my love] have 
hearkened to thy prayer for the salvation of thy people 
(cf. John 17,9, 15, 20, 24). accepted ... accepted—The 
Greek of the latter is more emphatic, ‘ well-accepted.” 
What was “an accepted time” in the prophecy (Isaiah 49, 
8, Hebrew, “in the season of grace’’), becomes ‘the well- 
accepted time”’ in the fulfilment (cf. Psalm 69.18), As itis 
God’s time of receiving sinners, receive ye His grace: accept 
(v.1) the word. of reconciliation in His accepted time, ina 
the day of salvation—“ in a day of salvation” (Luke 4. 18, 
19, 21; 19,42; Hebrews 3.7). 3. Resuming the connection 
with v, 1, interrupted by the parenthetical v. 2. “ Giving 
no offence” (cf. 1 Corinthians 10, 33), “approving our- 
selves,” and all the other participles down to v. 10, are 
nominatives to “we also entreat you” (v. 1), to show the 
pains he took to enforce his exhortation by example, as 
well as precept. [ALFoRD.] ‘“ Offence’ would be given, if 
we were without “ patience” and the other qualifications 
which he therefore subjoins (cf. Romans 14,13), 4. Trans- 
late, to mark the true order of the Greek words, “ In every- 
thing, as God's ministers recommending ourselves,” ¢. eC, 
that our hearers may give our message a favourable hear- 
ing, through our consistency in every respect, not that 
they may glorify us, Alluding to ch. 3.1, he implies, We 
commend ourselves, not like them by word, but by deed, 
patience—(Ch. 12. 12.) Put first, ‘“ Pure-minded” follows 
(v, 6), Three triplets of trials exercising the ‘“ patience” 
(patient endurance) follow: Afflictions (or “tribula- 
tions’’), necessities, distresses (or ‘‘straits’’); stripes, im- 
prisonments, tumults; labours, watchings, fastings. The 
first triplet expresses afflictions generally; the second, 
those in particular arising from the violence of men; the 
third, those which he brought on himsélf directly or in- 
directly. 5. stripes—(Ch. L. 23,24; Acts 16.23.) impris- 
enments—(Ch, 11, 23.) He had been, doubtless, elsewhere 
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imprisoned besides al Philippi, when he wrote this Epis- 
tle. tumults—(Acts 13.50; 14.5,19; 16.22; and recently 
19, 23-41.) labours—in the cause of Christ (ch, ll. 23° 
Romans 16,12), watchings—(Ch. 11. 27,) Sleepless nights, 
fastings—The context here refers to his trials, rather 
than devotional exercises (cf. ch. 11. 27), Thus “food 

ness” would seem to be the sense (cf. 1 Corinthians 4. 11, 
Philippians 4.12). But the usual sense of the Greek is 
fasts, in the strict sense; and in ch, 11. 27 it is spoken of 
independently of “hunger and thirst.” (Cf. Luke 2. 87; 
Acts 10. 30; 14.23.) However, Matthew 15.32; Mark 8.3, 
justify the sense, more favoured by the context, foodless- 
ness, though a rare use of the word. GAUSSEN remarks, 
“The apostles combine the highest offices with the hum- 
blest exterior: as everything in the Church was to be east 
in the mould of death and resurrection, the cardinal prin- 
ciple throughout Christianity.” 6. By... by, &c.—rather, 
as Greek, “In... in,” &¢., implying not the instrument, 
but the sphere or element in which his ministry moved, 
knowledge—spiritual: in Gospel mysteries, unattainable 
by mere reason (1 Corinthians 2. 6-16; 2 Corinthians 3, 6, 
17,18). long-suffering ... kindmess—associated with 
“charity” or love” (1 Corinthians 13. 4), as here.. by the 
Holy Ghost—in virtue of His influences which produce 
these graces, and other gifts, “love unfeigned” being the 
foremost of them. 7% By the word of truth, by the 
power of God—rather, “INn...in,’ &e. As to ‘the word 
of truth” (ef. ch. 4.2; Colossians 1, 5), and “the (miracu- 
lous) power of God” (ch. 4.7); 1 Corinthians 2, 4, “ in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” by the armour— 
Greek, ‘‘through” or ‘‘by means of the armour,” &e, 
“ Righteousness,” which is the breastplate alone in Ephe- 
sians 6, 13-17, here is made the wkole Christian pano- 
ply (cf. ch. 10.4) om... right..,and,..., left—i, e,, 
guarding on every side, 8. Translate, “ Through glory 
and dishonour’’ (disgrace), viz., from those in authority, 
and accruing to us present. ‘‘By,” or “through evil ree 
port and good report,’ from the multitude, and affecting 
us absent. [BENGEL.] Regarded “as deceivers’” by those 
who, not knowing (v. 9), dishonour and give us an evil 
report; “as true,” by those who “ know’ (v. 9) us in the 
real “glory” of our ministry. In proportion as one 
has more or less of glory and good report, in that dee 
gree has he more or less of dishonour and evil report. 
9. unknown... yet well known—‘“unknown” in 
our true character to those who “evil report” of us, 
“ Well known” tothose who hold us in “ good report” (wv. 8), 
CONYBEARE explains, ‘Unknown by men, yet acknow- 
ledged by God” (1 Corinthians 13,12). Perhaps both God and 
men (believers) are intended as knowing him (eh, 5. 1, 
and ll. 6), dyimg ... live—(ch. 1.9; 4.10, 11; 11. 23.) Cf 
GAUSSEN’S remark, Note, v.5. ‘‘ Behold’ calls attention 
to the fact as something beyond all expectation, chase 
tened ., . not killed—realizing Psalm 118. 18. -10. ‘The 
“as” no longer is used to express the opinion of his adver- 
saries, but the real state of him and his fellow-labourers, 
making many rich—Spiritually (1 Corinthians 1,4), after 
the example of our Lord, who ‘‘by his poverty made 
many rich” (ch. 8,9). having nothing— Whatever of 
earthly goods we have, and these are few, we have as 
though we had not; as tenants removable at will, not 
owners (1 Corinthians 7, 30), possessing all things—The 
Greek implies jirm possession, holding fast in possession (cf, 
1 Corinthians 3, 21, 22), The things both of the present 
and of the future are, in the truest sense, the believer’s in 
possession, for he possesses them all in Christ, his lasting 
possession, though the full fruition of them is reserved for 
the future eternity. 14. mouth .., open unto you—I 
use nu concealment, such as some at Corinth have insinu- 
ated (ch. 4,2), I use all freedom and openness of speech 
to youas to beloved friends, Hence he introduces here, 
“O Corinthians” (cf. Philippians 4.15), The enlargement 
of his heart towards them (ch. 7. 3) produced his openness 
of mouth, i.e., his unreserved expression of his inmgst 
feelings. As an unloving man is narrow in heart, so the 
apostle’s heart is enlarged by love, so as to take in his 
converts at Corinth, not only with their graces, but with 
their many shortcomings (cf, 1 Kings 4, 29; Psalm 119, 3% 
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Isaiah 60, 5).. 12. Any constraint ye feel towards me, or 
narrowness of heart, is not from want of largeness of 
heart.on my part towards you, but from want of iton your 
part towards me; “ bowels,”’ i. e:, affections (ef, ch. 12. 15). 
not straitened in us—i. e., for want of room in our hearts 
to take you in. 13. Translate,‘‘As a recompense in the 
same kind ,.. be enlarged also yourselves.” [ELLICOT?, 

. &e.) “In the same way” as my heart is enlarged towards 
You (v, 11), and ‘tas a recompense” for it (Galatians 4, 12). 
Ispeak as unto my children—as children would natu- 
rally be expected to recompense their parents’ love with 
similar love. 14. Be mot— Greek, ‘‘ Become not.’ un- 

' equally yoked—‘ yoked with one alien in spirit.’ The 
image is from the symbolical precept of the law (Leviticus 
19.19), ‘‘ Thou shalt not let thycattle gender with a diverse 
kind,’ or the precept (Deuteronomy 22. 10), ‘Thou shalt 
not plough with an ox and anass together.’’ Cf. Deuteron- 
omy 7. 3, forbidding marriages with the heathen; also Ll 
Corinthians 7.39. The believer and unbeliever are utterly 
heterogeneous. Too close intercourse with unbelievers in 
other relations also is included (v.16; 1 Corinthians 8, 10; 
10, 14), fellowship—tiit,, share, or participation. righteous- 
mesgs—the state of the believer, justified by faith. um- 
righteousness— rather, as always translated elsewhere, 
*“iniquity;” the state of the unbeliever, the fruit of unbe- 
lief. light—of which believers are the children (1 Thes- 
salonians 5, 5) 15. Belial— Hebrew, “ worthlessness, un- 
profitableness, wickedness.” As Satan is opposed to God, 
and Antichrist to Christ; Belial being here opposed to 
Christ, must denounce all manner of-Antichristian un- 
cleanness. [BENGEL.] he that believeth with an infidel 
—translate, ‘‘a believer with an unbeliever,.” 16, agree= 
ment—accordance of sentiments (cf. 1 Kings 18.21; HMphe- 
sians 5.7, ll). the temple of God—i. e., you believers (1 
Corinthians 3. 16; 6.19). with idols—Cf, Dagon before the 
ark (1 Samuel 5, 24), as—‘‘even as God said.” Quotation 
from Leviticus 26.12; Jeremiah 31, 33; 32. 38; Ezekiel 37. 
26, 27; cf. Matthew 28. 20; John 14. 23, walk in them — 
rather, ‘‘among them.” As ‘dwell’ implies the Divine 
presence, So ‘‘ walk,” the Divine operation, God’s dwelling 
in the body and soul of saints may be illustrated by its 
opposite, demonidacal possession of body and soul. my 
people—rather, “ they shall beto mea people.” 17. Quoted 
from Isaiah 52. 11, with the freedom of one,inspired, who 
gives variations sanctioned by the Holy Spirit. be ye 
separate—" be separated” (Hosea 4.17), touch not the un- 
clean thing—rather, “ anything unclean” (ch. 7.1; Micah 
2.10). Touching is more polluting, as implying participa- 
tion, than seeing. receive you—The Greek implies, ‘‘to 
myself;’’ as persons heretofore out of doors, but now ad- 
mitted within (ch. 5. 1-10), With this accords the clause, 
*Come out from among them,” viz., so as to be received to 
me, So Hzekiel 20. 41, ‘I will accept you;” and Zepha- 

- niah 8, 19, “gather her that was driven out.” .“‘ The inter- 
course of believers with the world should resemble that 
of angels, who, when they have been sent a message from 
heaven, discharge their office with the utmost prompt- 
ness, and joyfully fly back home to the presence of God” 
(1 Corinthians 7. 31; 5.9, 10). 18. Translate, “I will be to 
you in the relation of a Father, and ye shall be fo me in the 
relation of sons,’ &c. This is astill more endearing rela- 
tion than (v. 16), ‘I will be their God, and they ... my 
people,’ Cf. the promise to Solomon (1 Chronicles 28, 6; 
Isaiah 43.6; Revelation 21. 3,7; Jeremiah 31.1,9). Lord 
Almighty—The Lord the Universal Ruler: nowhere else 
found butin Revelation. The greatness of the Promiser 
enhances the greatness of the promises, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-16. SELF-PURIFICATION THEIR DuTY RESULTING 
FROM THE FOREGOING, His LOVE TO THEM, AND JOY AT 
THE GOOD EFFECTS ON THEM OF HIS FORMER EPISTLE, AS 
REPORTED BY Titus. 1. cleanse ourselwes—This is the 
conclusion of the exhortation (ch, 6, 1, 14; 1 John 38,3; 
Revelation 22.11), filthiness—‘“ the unclean thing” (ch, 
6.17), of the flesh—for instance, fornication, prevalent at 
Corinth (1 Corinthians 6, 15-18). and spirit—for instance, 
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idolatry, direct or Indirect (1 Corinthians 6, 978. 1} D057; 
21, 22), The spirit (Psalm 32.2) receives pollution throngh 
the flesh, the instrument of uncleanness. perfecting 
holiness—The cleansing away impurity is a positive step 
towards holiness (ch. 6.17). It is not enough to begin; the 
end crowns the work (Galatians 3. 3; 5.7; Philippians 1, 
6), fear of God—often conjoined with the consideration 
of the most glorious promises (ch. 5. 1L; Hebrews 4, 1). 
Privilege and promise go hand in hand. 2. Receive us— 
with enlarged hearts (ch. 6,13). we have wronged . ., 
corrupted ,. , defrauded no man—(cf, v. 9.). This is the 
ground on which he asks their reception of (making room 
for) him in their hearts. We wronged none by an undue 
exercise of apostolic authority; v. 13 gives an instance in 
point. We have corrupted none, viz., by beguilements 
and flatteries, while preaching ‘‘another Gospel,” as the 
false teachers did (ch, Ll. 3,4)... We have defrauded none 
by “making a gain’’ of you(ch, 12. 17), Modestly he leaves 
them to supply the positive good which he had done; suf- 
fering all things himself that they might be benefited 
(v. 9, 12; ch, 12, 13), 3. In excusing myself, I do not ac- 
cuse you, as though you suspected me of such things 
[MENOCHIUS], or as though you were guilty of such 
things; for I speak only of the false apostles. [Esrrus, 
and Greek commentators.) Rather, ‘‘as though you were 
ungrateful and treacherous,” [BEZA.] I... said before 
—in ch. 6, 11.12; cf. Philippians 1.7. dieand live with you 
—the height of friendship. Iam ready todie and live with 
you and for you (Philippians 1, 7, 20, 24; 2.17, 18). Cf. as 
to Christ, John 10, 1, 4. boldness of speech—(cf, ch, 6. 11,) 
glorying of yeu—Not only do I speak with unreserved 
openness to you, but I glory (boast) greatly to others in your 
behalf, in speaking of you. filled with comfort—at the 
report of Titus (v. 6, 7, 9, 13; ch. 1. 4). exceeding joy= 
ful— Greek, I overabound with joy (v. 7, 9, 16). our 
tribulation—described in v.5; also in ch. 4.7, 8; 6.4, 5, 
5. Greek, ‘*“For also’? (for ‘‘even’’). This verse is thus 
connected with ch. 2. 12, 13, ‘When I came to Troas, I 
had no rest in my spirit ;” so “also” now, when I came to 
Macedonia, my ‘‘jlesh”” had no rest (he, by the term 
“flesh,” excepts his spiritual consolations) from “ fight- 
ings with adversaries ‘t without” (1 Corinthians 5, 12), and 
from fears for the Corinthian believers “within” the 
Church, owing to “false brethren” (ch. 11, 26). Cf. ch. 4.83 
Deuteronomy 32. 25, to which he seems to allude. 6. 
Transiate in the order required by the Greek, “ But he that 
comforteth those that are cast down, even God.’ Those 
that are of an high spirit are not susceptible of such com- 
fort, 7% when he told us—G@reck, ‘telling us.” We 
shared in the comfort which Titus felt in recording your 
desire (v.13), He rejoiced in telling the news; we in hear- 
ing them, [ALrorp.] earnest desire—Greek, “longing 
desire,” viz., to see me [GROTIUS]; or, in general, towards 
me, lo please me, raounrnimg—over your own remissness 
in not having immediately punished the sin (1 Corin- 
thians 5.1, &¢c.) which called forth my rebuke, fervent 
mind—G reek, ‘zeal’ (ef. v.11; John 2.17). teward me— 
Greek, ‘for me: for my sake. They in Paul’s behalf 
showed the zeal against the sin which Paul would have 
shown had he been present. rejoiced the more—more 
than before, at the mere coming of Titus. 8. with a let- 
ter—Greek, ‘in the letter,” viz., the first Epistle to the 
Jorinthians, I do not repent, though I did repent— 
translate, ‘Ido not regret it, though I did regret it.’ The 
Greek words for regret and repent are distinct, St. Paul 
was almost regretting, through parental tenderness, his 
having used rebukes calculated to grieve the Corinthians; 
but now that he has learned from Titus the salutary ef- 
fect produced on them, he no longer regrets it. for I pere 
ceive, &c.—This is explanatory of “I did repent” or “ re- 
gret it,’ and is parenthetical (‘for I perceive that that 
Epistle did make you sorry, though it was but for a 
season”), 9. Now I rejoice—Whereas ‘‘I did repent’ or 
regret having made you sorry by my letter, I rejoice 
NOW, not that ye were caused sorrow, but that you sor- 
row resulted in your repentance. ye sorrowed—rather, 
as before, ‘‘ye were made sorry.”’ after a godly manner 
—lit., “according to God,” i. e., your sorrow having regard 
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to God, and rendering your mind conformable to God (Ro- 
mans 14, 22; 1 Peter 4.6), that—iranslate in Greek order, 
“to the end that (cf. ch. 11, 9) ye might in nothing receive 
damage from us,’? which ye would have received, had 
your sorrow been other than that “after a godly manner” 
(v. 10). 10. worketh ... worketh—In the best Greek 
reading the ¢ranslation is, ““worketh (simply)... work- 
eth out.’ “Sorrow” is not repentance, but, where it is 
“godly,” “worketh” it; 7. e., contributes or tends to it (the 
same Greek word is in Romans 13.10), The “sorrow of the 
world” (i. e., such as is felt by the worldly) “ worketh owt,” 
as its result at last, (eternal) death (the same Greek verb is 
in ch. 4.17, where see the Note). repentance ... not to 
be repented of—There is not in the Greek this play on 
words, so that the word qualified is not ‘trepentance” 
merely, but “repentance unto salvation;” this, he says, 
none will ever regret, however attended with “sorrow” at 
the time. ‘Repentance’ implies a coming to a right mind; 
“recret” implies merely uneasiness of feeling at the past 
or present, and is applied even to the remorse of Judas 
(Matthew 27.3; Greek, ‘stricken with remorse,” not as 
English Version, “repented himself’); so that, though 
always accompanying repentance, it is not always ac- 
companied by repentance. ‘‘Repentance’” removes the 
impediments in the way of “salvation” (to which 
“death,”’ viz., of the soul, is opposed). “The sorrow of 
the world” is not at the sin itself, but at its penal conse- 
quences: so that the tears of pain are no sooner dried up, 
than the pleasures of ungodliness are renewed. So Pha- 
raoh, Exodus 9. 27, 28-30; and Saul, 1 Samuel 15. 23-30. Cf. 
Isaiah 9. 13; Revelation 16. 10,11. Contrast David's “ god- 
ly sorrow,’ 2 Samuel 12. 13, and St. Peter’s, Matthew 26.75. 
-11. Confirmation of v.10 from the Corinthians’ own expe- 
rience, carefulmess—solicitude, lit., “diligence: opposed 
to their past negligence in the matter. in you—G'reek, 
“for you.” yea—not only “carefulness” or diligence, but 
also ‘‘elearing of yourselves,” viz., to me by Titus: anx- 
iety to show you disapproved of the deed. indignation 
—against the offender. fear—of the wrath of God, and of 
sinning any more [SCLATER and CALVIN]: fear of Paul 
(Grorttus] (1 Corinthians 4. 2, 19-21), vehement desire— 
longing for restoration to Paul’s approval. [CONYBEARE 
and Howson.] “ Fear’ is inspite of one’sself. ‘“ Longing 
desire” is spontaneous, and implies strong love and an 
aspiration for correction. [CALVIN.] “Desire” jor the 
presence of Paul, as he had given them the hope of it (1 
Corinthians 4.19; 16.5). [GroTrus and EsTIUS.] zeal— 
for right and for God’s honour against what is wrong. 
Or, “‘ for the good of the soul of the offender.” (BENGEL.] 
revenge—transiate, ‘‘Exacting of punishment” (1 Corin- 
thians 5. 2,3). Their “‘carefulness” was exhibited in the 
six points just specified: ‘clearing of themselves,” and 
“indignation” in relation to themselves; “fear” and 
“vehement desire’ in respect to the apostle; “ zeal’ and 
“revenge” in respect to the offender [BENGEL] (ef. v. 7). 
In ali—the respects just stated. clear—Greck, ‘ pure,” 
viz., from complicity in the guilty deed. “Approved your- 
selves,” Greek, ‘commended yourselves.” Whatever sus- 
picion of complicity rested on you (1 Corinthians 5, 2, 6) 
through your former remissness, you have cleared off by 
your present strenuousness in’reprobating the deed, 12. 
though I wrote unto you—“ making you sorry with my 
letter’’ (v. 8). his cause that suffered wrong—the father 
of the incestuous person who had his father’s wife (1 Co- 
rinthians 5. 1). The father, thus it seems, was alive, 
that our care for you, &c.—Some of the oldest MSS. read 
thus, “That your care for us might be made manifest 
unto you,” &c. But the words, “unto you,” thus, would 
be rather obscure; still the obscurity of the genuine read- 
ing may have been the very reason for the change being 
made by correctors into the reading of English Version. 
ALFORD explains the reading: ‘‘He wrote in order to 
bring out their zeal on his behalf (i.e., to obey his com- 
mand), and make it manifest to themselves in God’s sight, 
i.e., to bring out among them their zeal to regard and obey 
him.’ But some of the oldest MSS. and versions (includ- 
ing the Vulgate and old Italian) support English Version. 
And the words, “to you,” suit it better than the other 
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reading. Ch. 2. 4, “I wrote... that ye might know 
the love which J have more abundantly unto you,” plain=- 
ly accords with it, and disproves ALFORD’S assertion that 
English Version is inconsistent with the fact as to the pur= 
pose of his letter. His writing, he says, was not so much 
for the sake of the individual offender, or the individual 
offended, but from his ‘earnest care” or concern for the 
welfare of the Church, 13. The oldest MSS. read thu 

“Therefore (Greek, “for this cause,” viz., because our aim 
has been attained) we have been (English Version, “‘ were,’* 
is not so accurate) comforted; yea ( Greek, *‘but’’), in ouR 
comfort we exceedingly the more joyed for the joy of 


Titus,” &c. (cf.v.7). 14. anything—i.e.,at all. Lam not © 


ashamed—‘I am not put to shame,” viz., by learning 
from Titus that you did not realize the high character I 
gave himof you. as... all things... in truth, even 
so our boasting . . . is found a truth—As our speaking 
in general to you was true (ch. 1. 18), so our particular 
boasting rather Titus concerning you is now, by his re- 
port, proved to be truth (cf. ch. 9, 2). Some oldest MSS. 
read expressly, ‘‘concerning you:” this in either reading 
is the sense: 15. his inward affection—lit., bowels (ef. ch. 
6.12; Philippians 1.8; 2.1; Colossians 3,12). obedience 
—(Ch. 2.9.) fear and trembling—with trembling anx- 
iety to obey my wishes, and fearful lest there should be 
aught in yourselves to offend him and me (v. 11; ef, 1 
Corinthians 2. 3), 16. therefore—Omitted in the oldest 
MSS. The conclusion is more emphatical without it, 
that I have confidence in you in all things—rather, 
as Greek, ‘that in everything I am of good courage con- 
cerning (lit.,in the case of) you,’’ as contrasted with my 
former doubts concerning you. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver. 1-24. THE COLLECTION FOR THE SAINTS; THE 
READINESS OF THE MACEDONIANS A PATTERN TO THE 
CORINTHIANS; CHRIST THE HIGHEST PATTERN; EACH IS 
TO GIVE WILLINGLY AFTER HIS ABILITY; TITUS AND 
TWO OTHERS ARE THE AGENTS ACCREDITED TO COMPLETE 
THE COLLECTION. 1. wedo you to wit—we make known 
toyou, the grace of God bestowed on the churches of 
Macedonia—Their liberality was not of themselves natu- 
rally, but of God’s grace bestowed on them, and enabling 
them to be the instrument of God’s ‘‘grace”’ to others (#. 
6,19). The importance given in this Epistle to the collec- 
tion, arose as well from St. Paul’s engagement (Galatians 
2. 10), as also chiefly from his hope to conciliate the Juda- 
izing Christians at Jerusalem to himself and the Gentile 
believers, by such an act of love on the part of the latter 
towards their Jewish brethren. 2. trial of affliction— 
The Greek expresses, ‘‘in affliction (or “ tribulation”) 
which tested them ;” Uit., ‘in a great testing of affliction,” 
abundance of their joy—The greater was the depth of 
their poverty, the greater was the abundance of their joy. 
A delightful contrast in terms, and triumph, in fact, of 
spirit over flesh. their deep poverty — Greek, “their 
poverty down to the death of it.” abounded unto the 
riches, &c.—Another beautiful contrast in terms: Their 
poverty had the effect, not of producing stinted gifts, but. 
of ‘abounding in the riches of liberality” (not as Margin, 
“simplicity ;” though the idea of singleness of motive to 
God’s glory and man’s good, probably enters into the idea) 
(cf. Romans 12, 8, and Margin; ch. 9. 11, Note, 18; James 1. 
5). 3-5. they were willing—rather, supply from v, 5, the 
ellipsis thus, “According to their power... yea, and be- 
yond their power, THEY GAVE.” of themselves—not only 
not being besought, but themselves beseeching us, 4¢ 
that we would receive—Omitted in the oldest MSS 
Translate therefore, “ Beseeching of us ... the grace and 
fellowship of (@. e., to grant them the favour of sharing in) 
the ministering unto the saints.” The Macedonian 
contributions must have been from Philippi, because 
Philippi was the only Church that contributed to St. 
Paul’s support (Philippians 4, 10, 15, 16), 5. And this 
they did, not as we hoped—transiate, “And not as we 
hoped (i. e., far beyond our hopes), but their own selves 
gave they first to the Lord.’ | “First,” not indicating 
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priority of time, but. first of all, above all in tmport- 
ance, The giving of themselves takes precedency of their 
other gifts,as being the motive which led them to the 
latter (Romans 15, 16), by the will of God—not “ accord- 
ing to the will of God,’ but ‘‘moved by the will of God, 
who made them willing’ (Philippians 2, 13), It is there- 
fore called (v. 1), ‘“‘the grace of God,” 6. Insomuch that 
~—As we saw the Macedonians’ alacrity in giving, we 
could not but exhort Titus, that as we collected in Mace- 
donia, so he in Corinth should complete the work of col- 
lecting which he had already begun there, lest ye, the 
wealthy people of Corinth,should be outdone in liberality 
by the poor Macedonians, as he had begun — Greek, 
“previously begun,’ viz., the collection at Corinth, before 
the Macedonians began to contribute, during the visit to 
Corinth from which he had just returned. finish in you 
the same grace—complete among you this act of grace or 
beneficence on your part, also—as well as other things 
which he had to do among them, [ALForRD,] 7%. in faith 
—(ch. 1.24.) utterance—(JVofe, 1 Corinthians 1.5.) Notas 
ALFORD, “doctrine” or “word.” knowledge—(l1 Corin- 
thians 8.1.) diligenmce—in everything that is good. your 
love to us—iit,, “love from,you (i, e., on your part) in us” 
(i. e., which has us for its object; which is felt in the case of 
us), 8. not by commandment—" not.by way of com- 
mandment.” by the occasion of.the forwardness of 
others, and, &c.—rather, “But by (mention of) the for-. 
wardness of others (as an inducement to you), and to 
prove (lit., proving) the sincerity of your love.’’ The 
Greek is ‘by means of,” not “on account of the forward- 
ness,” &c, BENGEL, ELLICOTT, &e. translate, “By means of 
the forwardness of others, proving the sincerity of your 
love ALSso.” The former is the simpler construction 
in the Greck. 9. ye know the grace—the act of gratui- 
tous love whereby the Lord emptied Himself of His pre- 
vious heavenly glory (Philippians 2. 6,7) for your sakes. 
became poor—Yet this is not demanded of you (v. 14); 
but merely that, without impoverishing yourselves, you 
should relieve others with your abundance. If the Lord 
did so much more, and at so much heavier a cost, for your 
sakes; much more may you do an act of love to your 
brethren at so little a sacrificeof self. might be rich—in 
the heavenly glory which constitutes His riches, and all 
other things, so far as is really good for us (cf. 1 Corinth- 
ians 3. 21, 22). 10. advice—Herein he does not (as some 
misinterpret the passage) disclaim inspiration for the ad- 
vice he gives; but under the Spirit, states that it is his 
* opinion” [ALFORD] or “judgment” [ELLIcorT, &c.], not 
a command, that so their offering might be free and spon- 
taneous. this—my giving you an advice, not a command, 
who have begun before—‘seeing that ye have begun 
before” the Macedonian churches ; “a year ago” should be 
connected with this clause. not only to do, but also to 
be forward—There were three steps: (1.) the forwurdness, 
more lJit., ‘the will;’ (2.) the setting about it, lit., ‘doing 
it; (.) completion of it. [ALFoRD.] In the two former, 
notonly the act, but the intention, the Corinthians preceded 
the Macedonians. BENGEL explains, ‘“‘ Not only to do’’ ror 
THE PAST YEAR, “but also to be forward” or willing FOR 
THIS YEAR. ELLicorT translates, already,” instead of 
“before: “Ye began already a year ago, not only to do, 
but also to be forward.” It appears hence; that something 
had been done in the matter a year before; other texts, 
however, show the collection was not yet paid (cf. v. ll and 
ch, 9.5, 7). This agrees with one, and only one, supposi- 
lion, viz., that every mah had laid by in store the fund 
from which he was afterwards to contribute, the very case 
which is shown by 1 Corinthians 16,2 to have existed. 
{PALEY’s Hore Pauline.) 11. perform—‘‘complete the 
doing also” (Note, v.10), a readiness to will—Greek, “the 
readiness of will;” referring to v, 10, where the Greek for 
‘to be forward,” ought to be translated as here, ‘to will.’ 
performance —‘‘completion.” [ALFORD.] The godly 
should show the same zeal to finish, as well as to begin 
well, which the worldly exhibit in their undertakings 
(Jeremiah 44, 25), 12. For—Following up the rule “out 
of that which ye have” (v.11), and no more. a willing 
mind-—rather, as Greek, “the readiness,” viz., to will, 
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referring to v. 11, accepted— Greek, “favourably ac- 
cepted,” aceording to that a man hath—The oldest 
MSS, omit “a man.” Zranslate, ‘According to whatso- 
ever it have ;’’ the willing mind, or “‘readiness”’ to will, is 
personified. [ALFORD.] Or better, as BENGEL, ‘‘He is 
accepted according to whatsoever he have;” so ch. 9.7, 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.’? Cf. as to David, 1 
Kings 8, 18. God accepts the will for the deed. He judges 
not according to what a man has the opportunity to do, 
but according to what he would do if he had the oppor- 
tunity (cf. Mark 14. 8; and the widow’s mite, Luke 21. 3. 4). 
13. For—Supply from v. 8, I speak,” My aim is not 
that others (viz., the saints at Jerusalem) may be relieved 
at the cost of your being “distressed” (so the Greek for 
“burdened”), The golden rule is, “Love thy neigh- 
bour, as thyself,’ not more than thyself. 14. by an 
equality—“ by the rule of equality” [ALFORD]: lit., “out 
of equality.” mow at this time—Greek, ‘at the present 
juncture” or season, that their abundance also—The 
Greek being distinct from the previous “ that,” translate, 
“in order that,” viz., at another season, when your relative 
circumstances may be reversed. The reference is solely 
totemporal wants and supplies. Those, as BENGEL, who 
quote Romans 15. 27 for interpreting it of spiritual sup- 
plies from the Jews to the Gentiles, forget that Romans 
15, 27 refers to the past benefit spiritually, which the Jews 
have conferred on the Gentiles, asa motive to gratitude on 
the part of the latter, not to a prospective benefit to be 
looked for from the former, which the text refers to, 15. 


_ Exodus 16, 18; LXX. As God gave an equal portion of 


manna to all the Israelites, whether they could gather 
much or little; so Christians should promote by liberality 
an equality, so that none should need the necessaries of 
life whilst others have superfiuities. ‘‘Our luxuries 
should yield to our neighbour's comforts; and our com- 
forts to his necessities.” [J. HOWARD.] 16,17. Return- 
ing to the subject of v. 6, for you—itranslate, ‘* Which put 
the same earnest care for you into the heart of Titus,” 
as was in myself. My care for you led me to “desire” 
him (v. 6 and 17, ‘‘erhortation,” the same Greek); but 
Titus had of himself the same care, whence he “accepted 
(gladly) my exhortation” (v, 17) to go to you (v. 6). being 
more forward—more earnest than to need such exhorta- 
tion. he went—Greek, “‘ went forth.” Weshould say, he 
is going forth; but the ancients put the past tense in letter- 
writing, as the things will have been past by the time 
that the correspondent receives the letter. “Of his own 
accord,’ i. e., it is true he has been exhorted by me to 
go, but he shows that he has anticipated my desires, and 
already, ‘of his own accord,” has desired to go. 18. the 
brother, whose praise is in the Gospel—whose praise is 
known in connection with the Gospel: Luke may be 
meant; not that ‘the Gospel” here refers to his written 
Gospel; but the language implies some one well known 
throughout the churches, and at that time with Paul, as 
Luke then was (Acts 20, 6), Nota Macedonian, as appears 
from ch. 9.4, Of all Paul’s “companions in travel” (v. 19; 
Acts 19. 29), St. Luke was the most prominent, having 
been his companion in preaching the Gospel at his first 
entrance into Europe (Acts 16.10), The fact that the per- 
son here referred to was “‘chosen of the churches” as 
their trustee to travel with Paul in conveying the con- 
tribution to Jerusalem, implies that he had resided among 
them some time before: this is true of St. Luke, who after 
parting from St. Paul at Philippi (as he marks by the 
change from ‘ we’ to “‘they,’”’ Acts 16.) six years before, is 
now again found in hiscompany in Macedonia, In thein- 
terim he had probably become so well known that “hig 
praise was throughout all the churches,” Cf. ch. 12, 183 
Philemon 24, He whois faithful in the Gospel will be faith- 
fulalso in matters of inferior importance, [BENGEL.] 19= 
not that only—notonly praised inall thechurches. chosen 
—by vote: so the Greek. of the churches— therefore 
these companions of Paul are called ‘messengers of the 
churches” (v, 23). to travel—to Jerusalem, with this 
grace—Greek, ‘‘in the case of this grace,” or “gift.” to 
the glory of the same Lord—The oldest MSS. omit 
“same,” declaration of your ready mind—The oldest 
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MSS. read, “our,” not your. This and the previous 
clause, “to the glory of the same Lord,” do not follow “ad- 
ministered by us,” but “ chosen of the churches totravel,” 
&e. The union of the brother with St. Paul in this affair 
of the collection was done to guard against suspicions in- 
jurious “to the glory” of the Lord. It was also done in 
order to produce a “readiness” on the part of Paul and 
the brother to undertake the office which each, by him- 
self, would have been less ready to undertake, for fear of 
suspicions arising (v. 20) as to their appropriation of any 
ofthe money. 20. Avoiding—taking precautions against 
this. in this abundance—in the case of this abundance. 
21. LXX. (Proverbs 3.4; Romans 12,17). The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘‘ For we provide.”’ honest things—“ (hings honour- 
able.’ 22. This second brother, Brrxs supposes to be 
Trophimus; for a Macedonian is not meant (ch. 9. 4): 
probably the same as was sent before with Titus (ch. 12. 
18); and therefore sent from Ephesus; and probably an 
Ephesian: all this is true of Trophimus, oftentimes 

.. in many things—Join and translate as in the Greek, 
‘many timesin many things.” upon the great confidence 
which I have in you—‘‘through the great confidence 
WHICH HE HAS towards you.’ [ALFORD.] BENGEL better 
supports English Version, ‘‘We have sent, &c., through 
the confidence WHICH WE FEEL in regard to your liber- 
erality.’ 23. fellow-helper concerning you—Grcek, 
“ fellow-worker towards you.” our brethren—the two 
mentioned v.18 and 22, messengers—rather, as the Greek, 
“apostles: in the less strict sense (Acts 14. 14). of the 
churches—sent by the churcbes, as we are by the Lord 
(Philippians 2. 25). There wasin the synagogue an eccle- 
siastical officer, called “the angel of the Church,” whence 
the title seems derived (cf. Revelation 2. 1), 24. The 
oldest MSS. read ‘‘[continue] manifesting to them in the 
face of the churches the manifestation of your love, and 
of our boasting on your behalf.” 


CHAPTER, TX. 


Ver. 1-15. REASONS FOR HIS SENDING TiTus. THE 
GREATER THEIR BOUNTIFULNESS, THE MORE SHALL BE 
THE RETURN OF BLESSING TO THEM, AND THANKSGIVING 
To Gop, 1. For—connected with ch. 8. 16: “Show love to 
the messengers of the churches; for as concerns the 
ministration for the saints, it is superfluous for me to 
write to you who are so forward already.” write—em- 
phatical: It is superfluous to write, for you will have wit- 
nesses present. [BENGEL.] 2. ready a year ago—tosend 
off the money, owing to the apostle’s former exhortation 
(1 Corinthians 16. 1,2). your zeal~Greek, “ the zeal from 
you,’ 7. e.,on your part; propagated from you to others, 
provoked—i, e., stimulated. wery many—Greek, “the 
greater number,” viz., of the Macedonians, 3. have I 
sent—ve should say, ‘I send;’”’ whereas the ancients put 
it in the past, the time which it would be by the time that 
the letter arrived, the brethren—(Ch. 8. 18, 22)—Titus 
and the two otbers, should bein vain in this behaif— 
“should be proved futile in this particular,” however true 
in general (ch, 7.4). A tacit compliment, softening the 
sharp monition. as I said—as I was saying (v. 2), 4. if 
they of Macedonia—rather as Greek, ‘if Macedonians, 
unprepared—with your collection; see v, 2, “ready,” 
Greek, “prepared,” we, not to say ye—Ye would natu- 
rally feel more ashamed for yourselves, than we (who 
boasted of you) would for you, confident boasting—The 
oldest MSS. read simply “confidence,” viz., in your liber- 
ality. 5, that they would go before—transiate, “that 
they should,” &c. whereof ye had notice before—rather, 
“promised before;” “long announced by me to the Mace- 
donians” (v. 2). [BENGEL.] ‘Your promised bounty.” 
[ELxLIicort, &c.] not. as of covetousness—translate, “not 
as matter of covetousness,’’ which it would be, if you gave 
niggardly. 6. I say—ELULicort, &c., supply the ellipsis 
thus: ‘But remember this.” bountifully—iit., with,” or 
“in blessings.”” The word itself implies a beneficent spirit 
in the giver (cf. v. 7, end), and the plural implies the abun- 
dance and liberality of the gifts. “The reaping shall 
correspond to the proportions and spirit of the sowing.” 
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[BENGEL.] Cf. Ezekiel 34. 26, “Showers of blessing.” 7 
according as he purposeth in his heart—Let the full con- 
sent of the free will go with the gift. [ALFrorp.] Opposed 
to “of necessity,” as “grudgingly” is opposed to “a cheer= 
ful giver’(Proverbs 22. 9; 11, 25; Isaiah 32.8), 8. all grace 
—even in external goods, and even while ye bestow on 
others. [BENGEL.] that—‘tin order that.’? God’s gifts 
are bestowed on us, not that we may have them to our- 
selves, but that we may the more “abound in good 
works” to others, sufficiency—soas not to need the help 
of others, having yourselves from God “bread for your 
food” (v. 10). im all things—Greek, ‘in everything.” 
every good work—of charity to others, which will be 
“your seed sown” (v.10), 9. As it is written—realizing 
the highly blessed character portrayed in Psalm 112.9. 
He—the “good man” (Psalm 112.5), dispersed—as seed 
sown with full and open hand, without anxious thought 
in what direction each grain may fall. It is implied also 
that he has always what he may disperse. [BENGEL.] So 
in Psalm 112.9. the poor—The Greek word is here only 
found in New Testament, “one in straitened cireum- 
stances, who earns his bread by labour.’ The word usu- 
ally employed means “one so poor as to live by begging.” 
his righteousness—Here “ beneficence:” the evidence of 
his being righteous before God and man, Cf, Deuteronomy 
24. 13; Matthew 6. 1,°“‘alms;” Greek, “righteousnéss.” 
remaineth—unexhausted and unfailing. 10. Translate, 
as in Isaiah 55. 10, ‘He that ministereth (supplieth) seed 
to the sower and bread for food” (lit., “bread for eating’). 
minister—rather future, as the oldest MSS., ‘ Shall min- 
ister (supply) and multiply.”. your seed—your means for 
liberality. the fruits of your righteonsness—the heay- 
enly rewards for your Christian charity (Matthew 10, 42), 
Righteousness shall be itself the reward, even as it is the 
thing rewarded (Hosea 10, 12; Matthew 5. 6; 6. 33). IL. Cf. 
v. 8 bountifulness—Greek, “single-minded liberality.” 
Translated “‘simplicity,” Romans 12.8 causeth through 
us—lit., “ worketh through us;” i.e., through our instru- 
mentality as the distributors, thanksgiving—on the 
part of the recipients. 12. Greek, ‘The ministration of 
this public service (on your part) is not only still further 
supplying the wants of the saints (besides the supplies 
from other quarters), but is abounding also (viz., in re- 
spect to relieving the necessities of others in poverty) 
through many thanksgivings to God.” 13. by—through 
occasion of, experiment—translate, “the experience.” 
{EvuicoTr, &c.] Or, “*the experimental proof” of your 
Christian character, afforded by “this ministration.” 
they—the recipients, for your professed subjection— 
Greek, ‘‘ for the subjection of your profession ;” 7. e., your 
subjection in accordan¢e with your profession, in relation 
to the Gospel. Ye yield yourselves in willing subjection 
to the Gospel precepts, evinced in acts, as well as in pro- 
fession. your liberal distribution—Greek, “the liberali- 
ty of your contribution in relation to them,” &c, 14. 
Translate, ‘Themselves also with prayer for -you, longing 
after you on account of the exceeding grace of God (rest- 
ing) upon you.” Hnglish Version is, however, good sense; 
They glorify God (v. 13) by the experimental proof, «c., 
“and by their prayer for you.’ But the Greek favours 
the former. 15. his unspeakable gift—the gift of His 
own Son, which includes all other inferior gifts (ch, 8. 9; 
Romans 8, 32), If we have received from God “ His un- 
speakable gift,’ what great thing is it, if we give a few 
perishing gifts for His sake? > 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver, 1-18. Hr VINDICATES HIS APOSTOLIC AUTHORIT\ 
AGAINST THOSE Wi0 DEPRECIATED HIM FOR HIS PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE, HE WILL MAKE HIS POWER FELT 
WHEN HE COMES. HE BOASTS NOT, LIKE THEM, BEYOND 
HIS MEASURE, 1, I Paul myself—no longer “ we,” “us,” 
“our” (ch. 9, 11): Twhoam represented by depreciators as 
“base,” &c., I, the same Paul, of my own accord “beseech 
you; or rather ‘entreat,” “exhort” you for your sake. 
As “T beseech you” (a distinct Greek verb, v. 2) for my sake, 
by the meekness and gentleness of Christ—He men- 
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tions these graces of Christ especially (Psalm 18.35; Matthew 
11. 29), as on account of his imitation of them in particular 
he was despised. [GrRoTrUS.] He entreats them by these, 
in order to show that though he must have recourse to 
more severe measures, he is naturally inclined to gentle 
ones after Christ’s example. [MENOcHIUS.] ‘“*Meekness”’ 
is more in the mind internally; “gentleness” in the ex- 
ternal behaviour, and in relation to others; for instance, 
the condescending yieldingness of a superior to an infe- 
rior, the former not insisting on his strict rights. 
(TRENCH.] BENGEL explains it, “By the meekness and 
gentleness derived by me from Christ,” not from my own 
nature: he objects to understanding it of Chrisi’s meek- 
ness and gentleness, since nowhere else is “gentleness” 
attributed to Him. But though the exact Greek word is 
not applied to Him, the idea expressed by it is (ef. Isaiah 
40.11; Matthew 12, 19, 20), im presemce—in personal ap- 
pearance when present with you, base—Grreek, ‘lowly ;” 
timid, humbly diffident: opposed to “bold.” ‘*Am” 
stands here by ironical concession for ‘am reputed to 
be” (ef. v. 10), 2. I beseech you—Intimating that, as he 
can beseech in letter$,so he can be severe in their pres- 
ence, that I may not be—that I may not have to be bold, 
&e, with that confidence—that authoritative sternness. I 
think—I am minded to be, as if we walked according 
to the flesh—His Corinthian detractors judged of him by 
themselves, as if he were influenced by fleshly motives, 
the desire of favour or fear of giving offence, so as not to 
exercise his authority when present. 3. For—Reason 
why they should regard him “beseeching” them (v, 2) 
not to oblige him to have recourse to “bold” and stern 
exercise of authority. ‘‘ We walk IN the flesh,” and so in 
weakness: but not ‘ACCORDING To the flesh” (v. 2). More- 
over, though we WALK in it, we do not WAR according to 
it. A double contrast or antithesis. “They who accuse 
us of walking after the flesh, shall find [to their cost] that 
we do not war after the flesh; therefore compel us not to 
use our weapons.”’ [ALForD.] 4. A confutation of those 
who try to propagate their creed by force and persecution 
(ef. Luke 9. 54-56). carmal—iransiate, ‘‘fleshly,” to pre- 
serve the allusion to v. 2,3. weapons—for punishing of- 
fending members (v. 6; 1 Corinthians 4, 21; 5, 5, 13); bold- 
ness of speech, ecclesiastical discipline (v. 8; ch. 13, 10), the 
power of the word, and of the sacraments, the various ex- 
traordinary gifts of the Spirit. mighty through God— 
Greek, “‘ mighty to God,” i.e.,mighty before God: not hu- 
manly, but divinely powerful. The power is not ours, but 
God’s. Cf. ‘‘ fair to God,” i.e., divinely fair (Margin, Acts 
7. 20). Also above (ch. 2, 15), “unio God a sweet savour.” 
“The efficacy of the Christian religion proves its truth,” 
[BENGEI.]. pulling down—As the Greek is the same as 
in v. 5, translate, “casting down.” Cf, Jeremiah 1.10: the 
inspired servants of God inherit the commission of the 
Old Testament prophets. strongholds—(Proverbs 21, 22) 
—viz., in which sinners entrench themselves against re- 
proof; all that opposes itself to Christ; the learning, and 
eloquence, and philosophical subtleties on which the Co- 
rinthians prided themselves. So Joshua’s trumpet blast 
was ‘mighty’ under God-to overthrow the walls of Jeri- 
cho. 5. imaginations—rather, “reasonings.” Whereas 
“thought” expresses men’s own purpose and determina- 
tion of living after their own pleasure, [TrTTM.] high 
thing—So it ought to be translated, Romans 8, 39, <A dis- 
tinct Greek word from that in [Ephesians 3. 18, ‘‘ height,” 
and Revelation 21.16, which belongs to God and heaven 
from whence we receive nothing hurtful, But “high 
thing” is not so much “height” as something made high, 
and belongs to those regions of air where the powers of 
darkness “exalt themselves” against Christ and us 
(Ephesians 2, 2; 6.12; 2 Thessalonians 2,4), exalteth it- 
self—2 Thessalonians 2.4 supports English Version rather 
than the translation of Evurcort, &c., ‘‘is lifted up.’’ Such 
were the high towers of Judaic self-righteousness, philo- 
sophic speculations, and rhetorical sophistries, the “know- 
ledge” so much prized by many (opposed to ‘the know- 
ledge of God’’), which endangered a section of the Corin- 
thian Church, agaimst the knrowledge of God—True 
knowledge makes men humble. Where there is exalta- 
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tion of self, there knowledge of God is wanting. [BEN- 
GEL.] Arrange the words following thus: ‘ Bringing 
every thought (i. e., intent of the mind or will) into captivity 
to the obedience of Christ,” i. e., to obey Christ. The three 
steps of the apostle’s spiritual warfare are: (1.) It demol- 
ishes what is opposed to Christ; (2.) it leads captive; (3.) 
it brings into obedience to Christ (Romans 1, 5; 16, 26). The 
“reasonings” (Hnglish Version, “‘imaginations’”) are ut- 
terly “cast down.” The ‘‘mental intents” (Znglish Ver- 
sion, ‘‘ thoughts”) are taken willing captives, and tender 
the voluntary obedience of faith to Christ the Conqueror, 
6. Translate, ‘Having ourselves (i. e., being) in readiness 
to exact punishment for all disobedience,’ &c. We have 
this in store for the disobedient: it will be brought into 
action in due time. when your obedience, &c.— He 
charitably assumes that most of the Corinthian Church 
will act obediently; therefore he says ‘“* ,ouR obedience.” 
But perhaps some will act otherwise; in order, there- 
fore, to give all an opportunity of joining the obedient, 
he will not prematurely exact punishment, but wait 
until the full number of those gathered out to Christ 
has been ‘‘completed,’ and the remainder have been 
proved incorrigible. He had acted already so at Corinth 
(Acts 18, 6-11; cf. Exodus 32, 34; Matthew 13. 28-30). 7. 
Do ye regard mere outward appearance (mere external 
recommendations, personal appearance, voice, manner, 
oratory of teachers present face to fuce, such as they ad- 
mired in the false teachers to the disparagement of Paul, 
v. 10; Wote, ch. 5,12)? Even in outward bearing when I 
shall be present with you (in contrast to ‘ by letters,’’ v. 9) 
I will show that I am more really armed with the au- 
thority of Christ, than those whe arrogate to themselves 
the title of being peculiarly “‘ Cihrist’s” (1 Corinthians 1, 
12). A Jewish emissary seems to have led this party, let 
him of himself think this again—He may ‘‘of himself,” 
without needing to be taught it in'a more severe manner,’ 
by ‘thinking again,” arrive at ‘this’? conclusion, ‘that 
even as,’”’ &c.. St. Paul modestly demands for himself 
only an equal place with those whom he had begotten im 
the Gospel. [BENGEL.] 8. “For even if I were to boast 
somewhat more exceedingly (than I do, v.3-6) of our (apos~ 
tolic) authority (v.6; ch, 13.10)...I should not be put to 
shame (by the fact; as Ishould be if my authority proved 
to be without foundation: my threats of punishment not 
being carried into effect), for edification ,.. mot for... 
destruction—Greck, ‘‘ for building up...notfor...cast~ 
ING DOWN” (the same Greek as in v. 5): the image of a 
building as in vw. 4, 5. Though we “cast down reason-: 
ings,’’ this is not in order to destroy, but really to build up 
(‘‘edify’’); by removing those things which are hinder-- 
ances to edification, and testing what is unsound, and 
putting together all that is true in the building. [Cumys- 
OSTOM.] 9. Isay this lest I should seem to be terrifying 
you, as children, with empty threats, [BENGEL.] EsT1Ius 
explains, ‘I might boast more of my authority, but, Lfor- 
bear to do so, that I may not seem as if,’ &e; But this-el- 
lipsis is harsh: and v., 10, 11 confirm BENGEL’s view. 10. 
letters—Implying that there had been already more let- 
ters of St, Paul received by the Corinthians than.the one 
we have, viz., 1 Corinthians; and that they contained strong 
reproofs. say they—Greek, ‘says one,’’ “such, a.one”’ (v, 
11) seems to point to some definite individual, Cf..Gala- 
tians 5.10; a similar slanderer was in the Galatian Church, 
weak—(Ch, 12, 7; 1 Corinthians 2.3.) There was nothing 
of majesty or authority in his manner; he bore himself 
tremblingly among them, whereas the false teachers spoke 
with authoritative bearing and langnage.. 11. think this 
— consider this.” such will we be—or “‘are,” in general, 
not merely shall we be at our next visit,. 12.. ‘‘ We do not 
presume (irony) to judge ourselves- among,.or in compar- 
ison with, some of them that commend themselves,’”’ The 
charge falsely brought against hinx of commending himself 
(ch. 8.1; 5.12), really holds good of the false teachers, The 
phrase, ‘‘judge ourselves of the mumber,” is drawn from 
the testing of athletes and senators, the “ approved”’ being 
set down on the roll. [WAHL.] measuring themselves 
by themselves —“ among themselves-.:” to correspond to 
the previous verb, “judge ourselves. among them,” In- 
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stead of measuring themselves by the public standard, 
they measure themselves by one made by themselves: 
they do not compare themselves with others who excel 
them, but with those like themselves: hence their high 
self-esteem, The one-eyed is easily king among the 
blind. are not wise—with all their boasted “ wisdom” 
(1 Corinthians 1. 19-26), they are anything but “ wise.” 13. 
not boast without measure—Greek, “to unmeasured 
bounds.” There is no limit to a man’s high opinion of 
himself, so long as he measures himself by himself (v. 13) 
and his fellows, and does not compare himself with his 
superiors. It marks the personal character of this Epistle 
that the word “boast” occurs twenty-nine times in it, and 
only twenty-six times in all the other Epistles put to- 
gether. Undeterred by the charge of vanity, he felt he 
must vindicate his apostolic authority by facts, [Cony- 
BEARE and Howson.] It would be to “boast of things 
without our measure,” were we to boast of conversions 
made by “other men's labours” (v, 15). distributed—ap- 
portioned. [ALFoRD.] a measure—as a measure. [AL- 
FORD.] to reach—‘ that we should reach as far as even to 
you:” not that he meant to go no further (v. 16; Romans 
15. 20-24), St. Paul’s ‘‘ measure” is the apportionment of his 
sphere of Gospel labours ruled for him by God. A “ rule” 
among the so-called “apostolic canons’? subsequently 
was, that no bishop should appoint ministers beyond his 
own limits. At Corinth no minister ought to have been 
received without St. Paul’s sanction, as Corinth was ap- 
portioned to him by God as his apostolie sphere. The Epis- 
tle here incidentally, and therefore undesignedly, con- 
firms the independent history, the Acts, which represents 
Corinth as the extreme limit as yet of his preaching, at 
which he had stopped, after he had from Philippi passed 
southward successively through Amphipolis, Apollonia, 
Thessalonica, Berea, and Athens. [PALEY’s Hore Pau- 
line.] 14. ‘*We are not stretching ourselves beyond our 
measure, as (we should be) if we did not reach unto you: 
(but we do), for as far as even to you have we come in 
preaching the Gospel.” 15. ‘‘Not boasting to unmeas- 
ured bounds (i. e., not exceeding our own bounds by 
boasting) of (lit., ““in’’) other men’s labours.’”’ when—“ AS 
your faith goes on increasing.’”’ The cause of his not yet 
reaching with the Gospel the regions beyond Corinth, 
was the weakness as yet of their faith. He desired not to 
leave the Corinthians before the proper time, and yet not 
to put off preaching to others too long. enlarged by you 
— Greek, “‘in your case.”’ Our success in your case will 
give us an important step towards further progress be- 
yond you (v.16), according to our rule—according to our 
divinely-assigned apportionment of the area or sphere of 
our work; for ‘‘we stretch not ourselves beyond our 
measure” (v. 14), abundantly — Greek, “unto exceeding 
abundance:” so as to exceed the limits we have yet 
reached (v.16), 16. To—i. e., so as to preach ... beyond you 
(and) not to boast, &c, im another man’s line of things 
made ready to our hand—Do not connect “line of 
things,” &c.; but “boast of things,” &e. To make this 
clearer, arrange the words thus, ‘Not to boast as to things 
(already made by the preaching of others) ready to our 
hand in another man’s line (¢. e., within the line, or sphere 
of labour, apportioned by God to another), 17. glorieth 
—translate, to accord with v. 16, “boasteth.”’ In contrast 
to his opponents’ practice of boasting in another’s line or 
sphere, St. Paul declares the only true boasting is in the 
Lord (1 Corinthians 1. 31; 15. 10). 28. (Proverbs 27, 2.) 
whom the Lord commendeth—to whom the Lord has 
given as his “Epistle of commendation,” the believers 
whom he has been the instrument of converting: 
as was St. Paul’s case (ch. 3. 1-3), is approved — can 
stand the test of the final trial. A metaphor from test- 
Ing metals (Romans 16.10; 1 Corinthians 11.19). So on 
the other hand those finally rejected by the Lord are 
termed “reprobate silver” (Jeremiah 6. 39), 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 1-33. THROUGH JEALOUSY OVER THE CORINTHIANS, 
WHO MADE MORE ACCOUNT OF THE FALSE APOSTLES THAN 
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OF HIM, HE IS OBLIGED TO COMMEND HIMSELF AS IN 
MANY RESPECTS SUPERIOR. 1. Would to God—iranslate 
as Greek, “I would that.” bear with me—I may ask not 
unreasonably to be borne with; not so the false apostles 
(v, 4, 20). mey—Not in the oldest MSS. folly—The Greek 
is a milder term than that for “ foolishness” in 1 Corin- 
thians 3.19; Matthew 5, 22; 25.2. The Greek for “folly” 
here implies imprudence ; the Greek for ‘* foolishness” in- 
cludes the idea of perversity and wickedness, and indeed 
bear—A request (so v. 16), But the Greek and the sense 
favour the translation, “‘ But indeed (I need not wish it, 
for) ye do bear with me;”’ still I wish you to bear with me 
further, whilst I enter at large into self-commendations, 
2. For I am jealous—The justification of his self-com- 
mendations lies in his zealous care lest they should fall 
from Christ, to whom he, as “‘ the friend of the Bride- 
groom” (John 3, 29), has espoused them; in order to lead 
them back from the false apostles to Christ, he is obliged 
to boast as an apostle of Christ, in a way which, but for 
the motive, would be “folly.” godly jealousy — lit., 
“jealousy of God” (cf. ch, 1.12, ‘* godly sincerity,” lit., “sin- 
cerity of God’). ‘‘IfI am immoderate, I am immoderate 
to God.” [BENGEL.] A jealousy which has God’s honour 
at heart (1 Kings 19.10) I... espoused you—St, Paul 
uses a Greek term applied properly to the bridegroom, just 
as he ascribes to himself “jealousy,” a feeling properly 
belonging to the husband; so entirely does he identify 
himself with Christ. present you as a chaste virgin to 
Christ—at His coming, when the heavenly marriage shall 
take place (Matthew 25. 6; Revelation 19.7, 9). What St. 
Paul here says he desires to do, viz., “ present” the Church 
as “a chaste virgin” to Christ, Christ Himself is said to do 
in the fuller sense. Whatever ministers do effectively, is 
really done by Christ (Ephesians 5, 27-32). The espousals 
are going on now. He does not say “chaste virgins ;” for 
not individual members, but the whole body of believers 
conjointly constitute the Bride. 3. I fear—(ch, 12, 20}—not 
inconsistent with love. His source of fear was their 
yielding character. subtilty—the utter foe of the “sim- 
plicity’’ which is intent on ONE object, Jesus, and seeks 
none “other,” and no “other” and different Spirit (v. 4); 
but loves him with tender SINGLENESS OF AFFECTION, 
Where Eve first gave way, was in mentally harbouring 
fora moment the possibility insinuated by the serpent, 
of Gop not having her truest interests at heart, and of 
this “other” professing friend being more concerned for 
her than Gop. corrupted—so as to lose their virgin 
purity through seducers (v. 4). The same Greek stands for 
“minds” as for “‘ thoughts” (ch. 10.5, where seé note); in- 
tents of the will, or mind. The oldest MSS., after “simpli- 
city,” add, ‘‘and the purity” or “chastity.” in Christ— 
rather, “that is towards Christ.” 4. if, &c.—which in fact 
is impossible. However, if it were possible, ye might 
then bear with them (see Wofe, v. 1). But there can be no 
new Gospel; there is but the one which I first preached; 
therefore it ought not to be “‘ borne” by you, that the false 
teachers should attempt to supersede me, he that com-« 
eth—the high-sounding title assumed by the false teach- 
ers, who arrogated Christ’s own peculiar title (Greek, Mat- 
thew 11. 3, and Hebrews 10. 37), ‘‘He that is coming.” 
Perhaps he was leader of the party which assumed pecu- 
liarly to be “Christ’s’’ (ch. 10. 7; 1 Corinthians 1, 12); 
hence hisassumption of the title. preacheth .. . receive 
—is preaching... yeare receiving. Jesus—the “ Jesus” 
of Gospel history. He therefore does not say “Christ,” 
which refers to the office. another... another—Greck, 
“another Jesus ... a different Spirit ... a different Gos- 
pel.” Another implies a distinct individual of the same 
kind ; different implies one quite distinct in kind. which 
ye have not received—from us, Spirit ... received .., 
Gospel . . . accepted—The will of man is passive in RE- 
CEIVING the “Spirit; but it is actively coneurrent with 
the will of God (which goes before to give the good will) 
in ACCEPTING the “Gospel.” ye might well bear with 
him — There would be an excuse for your conduct, 
though a bad one (for ye ought to give heed to no Gospel 
other than what ye have already heard’ from me, Gala- 
tians 1. 6,7); but the false teachers do not even pretend 
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they have “another Jesus” and a “different Gospel’ to 
bring before you; they merely try to supplant me, your 
accredited Teacher, Yet ye not only “bear with” them, 
but prefer them, 5. For—my claim is superior to that 
of the false teachers, ‘‘ For,’ &c,. I suppose—I reckon. 
[ALForD,] I was not—Greek, “ That I have not been, and 
am not,’ the very chiefest apostles—James, Peter, and 
John, the witnesses of Christ’s transfiguration and agony 
in Gethsemane. Rather, “those overmuch apostles,” 
those surpassers of the apostles in their own esteem. This 
sense is proved by the fact that the context contains no 
comparison between him and the apostles, but only be- 
tween him and the false teachers; v. 6 also alludes to these, 
and not to the apostles; cf. also the parallel phrase, 
“false apostles” (Vole, v.13, and ch, 12, 11), [ALFORD.] 6. 
rude —Greek, ‘‘a common man;’’ a “laic;’’ not rhetor- 
ically trained; unskilled in finish of diction. 1 Corin- 
thians 2, 1+, 13; ch. 10, 10,11, shows his words were not 
without weight, though his “speech” was deficient in 
oratorical artifice. ‘ Yet Iam notso in my knowledge” 
(cb. 12.1-5; Ephesians 3.1-5). have been .. , made man« 
ifest—Read with the oldest MSS., ‘‘We have made things 
(Gospel truths) manifest,’ thus showing our ‘ know- 
ledge.”’ English Version would mean, I leave it to your- 
selves to decide whether I be rude in speech, &c.: for we 
have been thoroughly (lit., “in everything’’) made mani- 
fest among you (Uit., ‘‘in respect to you;” ‘tin relation to 
you’’). He had not by reserve kept back his “ know- 
ledge” in Divine mysteries from them (ch. 2,17; 4.2; Acts 
20, 20, 27). im all things—The Gircek rather favours the 
translation, “‘ among all men;’’ the sense then is, we have 
manifested the whole truth among all men with a view 
to your benefit. [ALFoRD.] But the Greek in Philippians 
4, 12, ‘In each thing and in all things,” sanctions Znglish 
Version, which gives a clearer sense. 7 Have I—lit., 
“Or have I?’ Connected with last verse, ‘Or will any 
of you make it an objection that I have preached to you 
gratuitously?” He leaves their good feeling to give the 
answer, that this, so far from being an objection, was 
a decided superiority in him above the false apostles 
( Corinthians 9, 6-15), abasing myself—in my mode of 
living, waiving my right of maintenance, and earning it 
by manual, labour; perhaps with slaves as his fellow- 
labourers (Acts 18,3; Philippians 4.12). ye... exalted 
—spiritually, by your admission to Gospel privileges. 
because—‘‘in that.’ Gospel of God—* of God” implies 
its Divine glory to which they were admitted. freely— 
“without charge.” 8. I robbed—i, e., took from them in 
order to spare you more than what was their fair share 
of contribution to my maintenance, e. g., the Philippian 
Church (Philippians 4, 15, 16), wages—‘ subsidy.” to do 
youservice—Greck, “ witha view to ministration to you;” 
ef, “supplied” (Greek, ‘‘in addition’’), v. 9, implying, he 
brought with him from the Macedonians, supplies towards 
his maintenance at Corinth; and (v, 9) when those resources 
failed (‘when I wanted’) he received a new supply, whilst 
there, from the same source, 9. wanted—" wasin want.” 
chargeable—Greek, ‘‘ burdensome,” lit., ‘to torpify,” and 
so to oppress. JEROME says it is a Cilician word (ch, 12. 14, 
16). the brethren which came—rather,as Greek, “ the 
brethren when they came.” Perhaps Timotheus and Silas 
(Acts 8.1, 5). Cf. Philippians 4, 15, 16, which refers to dona- 
tions received from the Philippians (who were in Mace- 
donia) at two distinct periods (‘once and again’”’), one at 
Thessalonica, the other after his departure from Macedo- 
nia, that is, when he came into Achaia to Corinth (from 
the Church in which city he would receive no help); and 
this “in the beginning of the Gospel,’ i. e., at its first 
preaching in these parts, Thus all three, the two Epistles 
and history, mutually, and no doubt undesignedly, coin- 
cide; a sure test of genuineness, supplied—Gireck, ‘sup- 
plied in addition,” viz., in addition to their former con- 
tributions; or as BENGEL, in addition to the supply ob- 
tained by my own manual labour, 10. Greek, ‘There is 
_ (the) truth of Christ in me that,” &c, (Romans 9,1), 20 
man shall stop me of—The oldest MSS. read, ‘t This boast- 
ing shall not be shut (i. e., stopped) as regards me.” “ Boast- 
ing isas it were personified ... shall not haye its mouth 
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stopped as regards me.” [ALFORD.] 11. Love is often of- 
fended at its favours being not accepted, as though the 
party to whom they are offered wished to be under no ob- 
ligation to the offerer, 12. I will do—I will continue to 
decline help, occasion—Greek, “the occasion,”’ viz., of mis- 
representing my motives, which would be afforded tomy 
detractors, if I accepted help, that wherein they glory 
they may be found even as we—BENGEL joins this clause 
with “‘ the occasion,” viz., of glorying or boasting ; the oc- 
easion “that they may be found (a point wherein they 
glory) even as we,” #. e,, quite as disinterested, or virtually, 
quite as gain-seeking and self-seeking. It cannot mean 
that the false teachers taught gratuitously even as Paul 
(ef. v. 20; 1 Corinthians 9, 12). ALFoRD less clearly explains 
by reference to v, 18, &c., where the ‘‘glorying” here is 
taken up and described as “ glorying after the flesh ;” thus 
it means, thatin the matters of which they boast they may 
be found even as we, 7. e., we may be on a fair and equal 
footing; that there may be no adventitious comparisons 
made between us, arising out of misrepresentations of my 
course of procedure, buf that in every matter of boasting 
we may be fairly compared and judged by /acts; FoR {v. 18) 
realities they have none, no weapons but misrepresenta- 
tion, being false apostles. 13. Rer—Reason why he is un- 
willing they should be thought like him, [BENGEL.] such 
—they and those like them. false apostles—those ‘ over- 
much apostles’ (Votev.5) are noapostles atall. deceitful 
workers—pretending to be ‘ workmen” for the Lord, and 
really seeking their own gain, 14. is. transformed— 
rather, “transforms himself’ (cf. Job 1.6); habitually; 
the first occasion of his doing so was in tempting Eve, 
“Himself” is emphatical: If their master himself, who 
is the * prince of darkness,” the most alien to light, does 
so, it is less marvellous in the case of them who are his 
servants (Luke 22. 54; Ephesians 6, 12). 15. no great 
thing—no difficult matter. if his ministers also—as 
wellas himself. righteousness—answering to “light” (v, 
14); the manifestation wherewith God reveals Himself in 
Christ (Matthew 6.383; Romans 1.17), emad—the test of 
things is the end which strips off every specious form into 
which Satan’s agents may now “ transform” themselves 
(ef. Philippians 8, 19. 21), according to their works—not 
according to their pretensions. 16. I say again—again 
taking up from v, 1 the anticipatory apology for his boast- 
ing. if otherwise—but if ye will not grant this; if ye 
will think me a fool. yetas a fool—‘ yet even as a fool 
receive me;’’ grant me the indulgent hearing conceded 
even to one suspected of folly, The Greek denotes one who 
does not rightly use his mental powers; not having the 
idea of blame necessarily attached to it; one deceived by 
foolish vanities, yet boasting himself [Trrrm.] (v. 17, 19). 
that I—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ that I, too,” viz., as well as 
they, may boast myself, 1%. mot after the Lord—by in- 
spired guidance he excepts this ‘‘glorying” or “ boasting ” 
from the inspired authoritativeness which belongs to all 
else that he wrote ; even this boasting, though undesirable 
in itself, was permitted by the Spirit, taking into account 
its aim, viz., to draw off the Corinthians from: their false 
teachers to the apostle, Therefore this passage gives no 
proof that any portion of Scripture is uninspired. It 
merely guards against his boasting being madea justifica- 
tion of boasting in general, which is not ordinarily “ after 
the Lord,” i. e., consistent with Christian humility. fool- 
ishly— Greek, ‘‘ in foolishness.” confidence of boasting— 
(ch. 9. 4). 18. mamy—including the ‘false teachers,” 
after the flesh—as fleshly men are wont to boast, viz., of 
external advantages, as their birth, doings, &e. (ef. v. 22), 
I will glory aiso—i, e., 1 also will boast of such fleshly 
advantages, to show you that even in these I am not their 
inferiors, and therefore ought not to be supplanted by 
them in your esteem; though these are not what I desire 
to glory in (ch. 10.17), 19. gladly—willingly. Irony. A 
plea why they should “ bear with” (v, 1) him in his folly, 
i. e., boasting ; ye are, in sooth, so ‘‘ wise”’ (1 Corinthians 
4, 8, 10; St. Paul’s real view of their wisdom was very dif- 
ferent, 1 Corinthians 3, 1-4) yourselves that ye can “ bear 
with” the folly of others more complacently. Not only 
camye do so, but ye are actually doing this and more. 26, 
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For—Ye may well “ bear with ” fools; for ye even “bear 
with ’ oppressors. Zvanslate, “Ye bear with them,” a man 
—as the false apostles do. bring you into bondage—to 
himself. Zranslate “brings,” not “ bring ;” for the case is 
not merely a supposed case, but a case actually then oc- 
curring. Also “devours ”’ (viz., by exactions, Matthew 23, 
44; Psalm 53. 4), ‘takes,’ ‘exalts,’ ‘“smites.”’ take—of 
you—So the Greek for “take” is used for “takeaway from” 
(Revelation 6. 4). ALFORD translates, as in ch. 12. 16, 
“catches you.” exalt himself—under the pretext of apos- 
tolic dignity, smite you on the face—under the pretext 
of Divine zeal. The height of insolence on their part, and 
of servile endurance on yours (1 Kings 22, 24; Nehemiah 
13. 25; Luke 22. 64; Acts 23, 2; 1 Timothy 3. 3). 21. as con= 
cerning reproach—rather, “by way of dishonour (i. e., 
self-disparagement) I say it.’ as though we... weak— 
in not similarly (v. 20) showing our power over you. ‘An 
ironical reminiscence of his own abstinence when among 
them from all these acts of self-exaltation at their ex- 
pense” [as if such abstinence was weakness]. [ALFORD.] 
The “we” is emphatically contrasted with _the false 
teachers who so oppressively displayed their power. I 
speak so as though WE had been weak when with you, be- 
cause we did not show our power this way. Howbeit (we 
are not really weak; for), whereinsoever any is bold, &c., 
Iam bold also, 22. Hebrews... Israelites. ..the seed 
of Abraham—aA climax. ‘ Hebrews,” referring to the 
language and nationality ; “‘ Israelites,” to the theoeracy and 
descent from Israel, the ‘‘ prince who prevailed with God” 
(Romans 9, 4); ‘the seed of Abraham,’ to the claim to a 
share in the Messiah (Romans 11.1; 9.7). Cf. Philippians 3. 
5, ‘An Hebrew of the Hebrews,”’ notan Hellenist or Greek- 
speaking Jew, but a Hebrew in tongue, and sprung from 
Hebrews, 23. 1 speak as a fool—rather, as Greek, I 
speak as if beside myself; stronger than ‘as a fool.” 
I am more—viz., in respect to the credentials and 
manifestations of my ministry, more faithful and self- 
denying; and richer in tokens of God’s recognition of my 
ministry. Old authorities read the order thus, ‘In pris- 
ons above measures, in stripes more abundantly” (Zng- 
glish Version, less accurately, ‘‘more frequent’’), Acts 16, 
23, &e., records one case of his imprisonment with stripes. 
CLEMENT (1 Epistle to Corinthians) describes him as having 
suffered bonds seven times. in death oft—(Ch. 4. 10; Acts 
9.23; 13.50; 14.5,6,19; 17, 5,13.) 24. Deuteronomy 25.3 
ordained that not more than forty stripes should be in- 
flicted. To avoid exceeding this number, they gave one 
short of it: thirteen strokes with a treble lash. [BENGEL.] 
This is one of those minute agreements with Jewish 
usage, which a forger would have not been likely to ob- 
serve. 25. The beating by Roman magistrates at Philippi 
(Acts 16. 23) is the only one recorded in Acts, which does 
not profess to give a complete journal of his life, but only 
a sketch of it in connection with the design of the book, 
viz., to give an outline of the history of the Gospel Church 
from its foundation at Jerusalem, to the period of its 
reaching Rome, the capital of the Gentile world. once 
was I stoned—(Acts 14.19.) thrice... shipwreek—)he- 
fore the shipwreck at Melita (Acts 27). Probably in some 
of his voyages from Tarsus, where he stayed for some 
time after his conversion, and from which, as-being a sea- 
faring place, he was likely to make missionary voyages 
to adjoining places (Acts 9. 30; 11.25; Galatians 1. 21) a 
might and a day ...in the deep—probably in part 
swimming or in an open boat. 26, Im—rather, ‘By :” 
connected with v, 23, but now not with “in,” as there, 
and as in v. 27, where again he passes to the idea of sur- 
rounding circumstances or environments. (ALFORD, EL- 
Licorr, &c.] waters—rather, as Greek, “rivers,” viz., 
perils by the flooding of rivers, as on the road often tra- 
versed by Paul between Jerusalem and Antioch, crossed 
as it is by the torrents rushing down from Lebanon. So 
the traveller Spon lost his life. robbers—perhaps in his 
journey from Perga to Antioch in Pisidia. Pisidia was 
notorious for robbers; as indeed were all the mountains 
that divided the high land of Asia from the sea. the 
heathen—Gentiles. im the city—Damascus, Acts 9. 24, 
25; Jerusalem, Acts 9, 29; Ephesus, Acts 19, 23; false 
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brethren—(Galatians 2. 4.) 2%. fastings—voluntary, in 
order to kindle devotions (Acts 13.2, 3; 14. 23; 1 Corin- 
thians 9. 27); for they are distinguished from “ hunger 
and thirst,” which were involuntary. [GRoTIUS.) See, how- 
ever, Vote, ch. 6.5, The context refers solely to hardships, 
not to self-imposed devotional mortification. “ Hunger 
and thirst” are not synonymous with “ foodlessness” (as 
the Greek of ‘' fasting’? means), but are its consequences. 
cold ... mnakedness—‘“‘cold” resulting from “ naked- 
ness,’’ or insufficient clothing, as the Greek often means: 
as “hunger and thirst” result from ‘ foodlessness.” (Cf, 
Acts 28.2; Romans 8. 35.) “When we remember that he 
who endured all this was a man constantly suffering 
from infirm health (2 Corinthians 4, 7-12; i2. 7-10; Gala- 
tians 4.13, 14), such heroic self-devotion seems almost 
superhuman.” [(CONYBEARE and Howson.) 28. without 
— Beside” trials falling on me externaliy, just recounted, 
there is ‘that which cometh upon me (lit., the impetuous 
concourse to me of business; properly, @ crowd rising up 
against one again and again, and ready to bear him down), 
the care of all the churches” (including those not yet seen 
in the flesh, Colossians 2. 1): an internal and more weighty 
anxiety. But the oldest MSS., for “that which cometh,” 
read, “the pressure.’ “the pressing care-taking” or “‘in- 
spection that is upon me daily.” ALFORD translates, 
‘“‘Omitting what is BESIDES;’ viz., those other trials be- 
sides those recounted. But the Vulgate, Estrus, and 
BENGEL, support English Version, the eare—The Greek 
implies, ‘‘my anzious solicitude for all the churches.” 
29.1... weak—in condescending sympathy with the 
weak (1 Corinthians 9. 22). ‘Care generates sympathy, 
which causes the minister of Christ personally to enter 
into the feelings of all his people, as if he stood in their 
position, soas toaccommodate himself to all.” (CALYIN.] 
offended—by some staumbling-block put in his way by 
others: the “weak” is most liable to be “offended.” 1 
burn not—The ‘I’ in the Greek is emphatic, which it is 
notin the former clause, “I am not weak.” I not only 
enter into the feeling of the party offended, but J burn 
with indignation at the offender, I myself taking up bis 
eause as my own. ‘“Whomeets with a stumbling-block 
and I am not disturbed even more than himself.”’ [NEAN- 
DER.] 30. glory of... infirmities—A striking con- 
trast! Glorying or boasting of what others make matter 
of shame, viz., infirmities; for instance, his humbling 
mode of escape in a basket (v. 83), A character utterly in- 
compatible with that of an enthusiast (ef. ch. 12. 5, 9, 10), 
31. This solemn asseveration refers to what follows, 
The persecution at Damascus was one of the first and 
greatest, and having-no human witness of it to adduce to 
the Corinthians, as being a fact that happened long he- 
fore and was known to few, he appeals to God for its 
truth. Luke (Acts 9, 25) afterwards recorded it (ef. Gala- 
tians 1, 20). [BeENexrL.] It may ALSO refer to-the revela- 
tion in ch. 12.1, standing in beautiful contrast to his 
humiliating escape from Damascus, 32. governor— 
Greek, ““Ethnarch:” a Jewish officer to whom heathen 
rulers gave authority over Jews in large cities where 
they were numerous. He was in this case under Aretas, 
king of Arabia, Damascus was in a Roman province, 
But at this time, 38 or 89 A. D., three years after St. Paul’s 
conversion, 36 A.p., Aretas, against whom the emperor 
Tiberius as the ally of Herod Agrippa had sent an army 
under Vitellius, had got possession of Damascus on the 
death of the emperor, and the consequent interruption 
of Vitellius’ operations, His possession of it was put 
an end to immediately after by the Romans. [NEAN- 
DER.] Rather, it was granted by Caligula (88 A. D.) te 
Aretas, whose predecessors had possessed it. This is 
proved by our having no Damascus coins of Caligula or 
Claudius, though we have of their immediate imperial 
predecessors and successors, [ALFORD.] ; 
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Ver. 1-21. REVELATIONS IN WHICH HE MIGHT GLORY: 
BUT HE RATHER GLORIES IN INFIRMITIES, AS CALLING 
FORTH CHRIS@’S POWER: SIGNS OF HIS APOSTLESHIP: 





Revelutions in which to Glory, 


His DISINTERESTEDNESS: NOT THAT HE IS EXcUSING 
HIMSELF TO THEM; BUT HE DOES ALL FOR THEIR GOOD, 
LEST HE SHOULD FIND THEM NOT SUCH AS HE DESIRED, 
AND SO SHOULD HAVE TO BE SEVERE AT HIS COMING. 
1. He proceeds to illustrate the “glorying in infirmities” 
(ch. 11. 30). He gave one instance which might expose 
him to ridicule (ch. 11. 33); he now gives another, but 
this one connected with a glorious revelation of which it 
was the sequel: but he dwells not on the glory done to 
himself, but on the infirmity which followed it, as dis- 
playing Christ’s power. The oldest MSS. read, “I must 
NEEDS boast (or glory) though it be not expedient; for I 
will come.” The ‘for’ gives a proof that it is “not ex- 
pedient to boast:” I will take the case of revelations, in 
which if anywhere boasting might be thought harmless. 
“Visions” refers to things seen: “‘revelations,” to things 
lieard (cf. 1 Samuel 9.15) or revealed in any way. In 
“visions” their signification was not always vouch- 
safed; in “revelations” there was always an unveiling 
of truths before hidden (Daniel 2.19, 81). <All parts of 
Scripture alike are matter of inspiration; but not all 
of revelation. There are degrees of revelation; but not 
of inspiration. of—i.e., from the Lord; Christ, v.2. 2. 
Yransiate, “I know,” not “I knew.” a man—mean- 
ing himself, But he purposely thus distinguishes be- 
tween the rapt and glorified person of v. 2,4, and him- 
self the infirmity-laden victim of the “thorn in the flesh” 
(v. 7). Such glory belonged not to him, but the weakness 
did. Nay he did not even know whether he was in or 
out of the body when the glory was put upon him, so far 
was the glory from being his. [ALForD.] His spiritual 
self was his highest and truest self: the flesh with its in- 
firmity merely his temporary self (Romans 7. 25). Here, 
however, the latter is the prominent thought. im Christ 
-a Christian (Romans 16. 7). above—rather, simply 
“fourteen years ago.”” This Epistle was written 55-57 a. D. 
Fourteen years before will bring the vision to 41-43 a. p., 
the time of his second visit to Jerusalem (Acts 22.17). He 
had long been intimate with the Corinthians, yet had 
never mentioned this revelation before: it was not a 
matter lightly to be spoken of. I cannot tell—rather as 
Greek, “I know not.” If in the body, he must have been 
caught up bodily; if out of the body, as seems to be Paul’s 
opinion, his spirit must have been caught up out of the 
body. Atall events he recognizes the possibility of con- 
scious receptivity in disembodied spirits. caught up— 
(Acts 8. 39.) to the third heaven—" even to,” &c. These 
raptures (note the plural, ‘‘ visions,” “revelations ’’) had 
two degrees: first he was caught up “to the third heaven,” 
and from thence to ‘‘ Paradise” (v, 4) (CLEMENS ALEXAN- 
DRINOS, Stromata 5. 427], which seems to denote an inner 
recess of the third heaven [BENGEL] (Luke 23. 43; Revela- 
tion 2.7). St. Paul was permitted not only to “hear” the 
things of Paradise, but to see also in some degree the 
things of the third heaven (ef. “ visions,’’ v. 1). The oceur- 
rence TWICE of “whether in the body, &¢., I know not, 
God knoweth,” and of “lest I should be exalted above 
measure,’’ marks twostages in the revelation. “‘ Ignorance 
of the mode does not set aside the certain knowledge of 
the faet. The apostles were ignorant of many things.” 
[BENGEL.] The first heaven is that of the clouds, the air ; 
the second, that of the stars, the sky; the third is spiritual 
(Ephesians 4.10). 3. Translate, ‘I know.” out of—Most 
of the oldest MSS. read “apart from.” 4. umspeakable— 
not in themselves, otherwise Paul could not have heard 
them; but as the explanation states, “‘ which it is not law- 
ful... to utter.” [ALForD.] They were designed for 
Paul’s own consolation, and not for communication to 
others. Some heavenly words are communicable (Exodus 
84.6; Isaiah 6.3). These were not so, St. Paul had not 
the power adequately to utter; nor if he had, would he 
have been permitted; nor would earthly men compre- 
hend them (John 3, 12; 1 Corinthians 2,9) A man may 
hear and know more than he can speak. of myself—con- 
eerning myself. Self is putin the background, except in 
respect to his infirmities’ his glorying in his other self, 
to which the revelations were vouchsafed, was not in 
order to give glory to his fleshly self, but to bring outin 
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contrast the “infirmities” of the latter, that Christ might 
have all the glory. 6. For—Not but that I might glory 
as to “myself” (v. 5); “For if Ishould desire to glory, I 
shall not be a fool;” for Ihave things to glory, or boast 
of which are good matter tor glorying of (not mere exter- 
nal fleshly advantages which when he gloried in (ch, 11.) 
he termed such glorying “ folly,” ch. 11. 1, 16,17). think 
of me— Greek, “‘ form his estimate respecting me.” hear- 
eth of me—Greek, “ heareth aught from me.” Whatever 
haply he heareth from me in person. If on account of 

healing a cripple (Acts 14. 12, 13), and shaking off a viper 
(Acts 28.), the people thought him a god, what would they 
have not done, if he had disclosed those revelations? 
[Esrrus.] I wish each of you to estimate me by “ what he 
sees” my present acts and ‘“‘hears” my teaching to be; 
not by my boasting of past revelations. They who allow: 
themselves to be thought of more highly than is lawful, 
defraud themselves of the honour which is at God’s dis- 
posal [BENGEL] (John 5, 44; 12. 43). 7. exalted above 
measure—Gyeek, ‘‘overmuch uplifted.” How dangerous 
must self-exaltation be, when even the apostle required 
s0 much restraint! [BENGEL.] abundance—Greek, “the 
excess;’’ exceeding greatness. givem...me—viz., by 
God (Job 5.6; Philippians 1, 29). thorn in the flesh— 
(Numbers 33. 55; Ezekiel 28. 24.) Aurorp thinks it to be 
the same bodily affliction as in Galatians 4. 13, 14. 1t cer- 
tainly was something personal, affecting him individu- 
ally, and not as an apostle: causing at once acute pain (as 
“thorn” implies) and shame (‘‘buffet:” as slaves are bu/- 
feted, 1 Peter 2,20). messenger of Satan—who is per- 
mitted by God to afflict His saints, as Job (Job 2.7; Luke 
13. 16), te buffet me—In Greek, present: to buffet me even 
now continuously. After experiencing the state of the 
blissful angels, he is now exposed to the influence of an 
evilangel. Thechastisement from hell follows soon upon 
the revelation from heaven. As his sight and hearing had 
been ravished with heavenly “revelations,” so his touch 
is pained with the “‘thorn in the flesh.” 8. For—*con- 
cerning this-thing.” thrice—To his first and second prayer 
no answer came. To his third the answer came, which 
satisfied his faith and led him to bow his will to God's 
will. So Paul’s master, Jesus, thrice prayed on the Mount 
of Olives, in resignation to the Father's will. The thorn 
seems (from v..9, and Greek, v. 7, “ that he may buffet. me’’) 
to have continued with Paul when he wrote, lest still he 
should be “overmuch lifted up.” the Lerd—Christ. Es- 
eape from the cross is not to be sought even indirectly 
from Satan (Luke 4.7). ‘‘Satan is not to be asked to spare 
us.” [BENGEL.] 9. said—lit., ‘He hath said:” implying 
that his answer is enough. [ALForD.] is sufficient—The 
trial must endure, but the grace shall also endure and 
never fail thee [ALFoRD] (Deuteronomy 33. 25). The Lord 
puts the words into Paul’s mouth, that following them 
up he might say, ““O Lord, thy grace is sufficient for me,” 
(BENGEL.| my strength—G'reek, ‘ power.’’ is made per= 
fect—has its most perfect manifestation. im weakmness— 
Do notask for sensible strength, FoR.my power is perfected 
in man’s “strengthlessness”’ (so the Greek). The “for” 
implies, thy “strengthlessuess”’ (the same Geek as is 
translated “ weakness;”? and inv, 10, “infirmities’’) is the 
very element in which my “ power” (which moves coin- 
cident with “my grace’’) exhibits itself more perfectly. 
So that Paul instead of desiring the infirmity to ‘“‘depart,” 
“rather”? henceforth “glories in infirmities, that the 
power of Christ may rest (Greek, ‘tabernacle upon ;’ cover 
my infirmity all over as with a tabernacle; ef. Greek, 

John 1.12)upon” him. This effect of Christ’s assurance 
on him appears, ch. 4.7; 1 Corinthians 2. 3,4; ef. 1 Peter 
4.14. The ‘‘my’’ is omitted in some of the oldest MSS.; 

the sense is the same, “ power” (referring to God’s power) 
standing absolutely, in contrast to ‘‘ weakness” (put ab- 
solutely, for man’s weakness). Paul often repeats the word 
“weakness” or infirmity” (chs. 11., 12., and 13.) as being 
Christ’s own word. The Lord has more need of our.weak- 
ness than of our strength: our strength is often His 
rival; our weakness, His servant, drawing on His re- 

sources, and showing forth His glory. Man's extremity 

is God’s opportunity; man’s security is Satan’s oppor- 
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tunity, God’s way is not to take His children out of 
trial, but to give them strength to bear up against it 
(Psalm 88, 7; John 17. 15), 10, take pleasure in—Too 
strongly. Rather as the Greek, ‘I am well contented 
in.” infirmities—the genus. Two pairs of species follow, 
partly coming from ‘Satan’s messenger,” partly from 
men. reproaches—“ insults.” when—in all the cases 
just specified. then—then especially. strong—“ power- 
Jul” in “the power of Christ” (v. 9; ch 13, 4; Hebrews 
11, 34), 11. in glorying—Omitted in the oldest MSS. “I 
am become a fool.”” He sounds a retreat. [BENGEL.] ye 
—Emphatic. “It is YE who have compelled me; for 
I ought to haye been commended by you,” instead of 
haying to commend myself. am I behind—rather as 
Greek, “was I behind,” when I was with you? the very 
chiefest—rather, as in ch. ll. 5, “those overmuch apos- 
tles.’ though I be nothing—in myself (1 Corinthians 
15, 9,10), 12. Traly, &c,—There is understood some such 
clause as this, ‘‘ And yet I have not been commended by 
you,” im all patience, in signs, &¢c.—The oldest. MSS. 
omit ‘‘in.’’ “Patience” is not one of the ‘ signs,’’ but the 
element IN which they were wrought: endurance of oppo- 
sition which did not cause me to leave off working. [AL- 
FORD,] Translate, ‘IN... patience, By signs,” &c. His 
mode of expression is modest, putting himself, the worker, 
in the background, ‘were wrought,’ not “J wrought.” 
As the signs have not been transmitted to us, neither has 
the apostleship. The apostles have no Jiteral successors 
(ef. Acts 1, 21, 22). mighty deeds—palpable .works of 
Divine omnipotente. The silence of the apostles in four- 
teen Epistles, as to miracles, arises from the design of 
those Epistles being hortatory, not controversial. The 
passing allusions to miracles in seven Epistles prove that 
the writers were not enthusiasts to whom miracles seem 
the most important thing. Doctrines were with them the 
important matter, save when convincing adversaries, In 
the seven Epistles the mention of miracles is not obérusive, 
but marked by a calm air of assurance, as of facts acknow- 
ledged on all hands, and therefore unnecessary to dwell 
on. This isa much stronger proof of their reality, than 
if they were formally and obtrusively asserted. Signs 
and wonders is the regular formula of the Old Testament, 
which New Testament readers would necessarily under- 
stand of supernatural works, Again, in the Gospels the 
miracles are so inseparably and congruously tied up with 
the history, that you cannot deny the former without 
denying the latter also. And then you have a greater 
difficulty than ever, viz., to account for the rise of Chris- 
tianity ; so that the infidel has something infinitely more 
difficult to believe than that which he rejects, and which 
the Christian more rationally accepts. 13. wherein you 
were inferior—i. e., were treated with less consideration 
by me than were otherchurches, 1 myself—J made a gain 
of you neither mysel/, nor by those others whom TI sent, 
Titus, &c. (v.17, 18). wrong—His declining support from 
the Corinthians might be regarded as the denial to them 
of a privilege, and a mark of their spiritual inferiority, 
and of his looking on them with less confidence and love 
(ef. ch. 11.9,11), 14. the third time—See Introduction to 
First Corinthians, His second visit was probably a short 
one (i Corinthians 16.7), and attended with humiliation 
through the scandalous conduct of some of his converts 
(cf. v. 21; ch. 2.1). It was probably paid during his three 
years’ sojourn at Ephesus, from which he could pass so 
readily by sea to Corinth (ef. ch. 1, 15, 16; 13. 1, 2). The con- 
text here implies nothing of a third preparation to come; 
but, “I am coming, and the third time, and will not 
burden you this time any more than I did at my two pre- 
vious visits.’ [ALFORD.] mot yours, but you—(Philip- 
pians 4. 17.) children... parents—St. Paul was their 
spiritual father (1 Corinthians 4. 14, 15), He does nat, 
therefore, seek earthly treasure from them, but lays up the 
best treasure (viz., spiritual) “for their souls” (v.15), 15. I 
will... spend—all I have. be spent—all that I am. 
This is more than even natural parents do. They “lay up 
treasures for their children.” Bat I spend not merely my 
treasures, but myself. for you—Greek, “for your souls ;” 
not for your imere bodies. the less I be loved—Loye 
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rather descends than ascends, [BENGEL.] Loye him as a 
true friend who seeks your good more than your good 
will. 16. I did not burden you—The “I” in the Greek is 
emphatic. A possible insinuation of the Corinthians is 
hereby anticipated and refuted: ‘‘ But, you may say, 
granted that Jdid not burden you myself; nevertheless, 
being crafty, I caught you(in my net) with guile; viz., 
made a gain of you by means of others (1 Thessalonians 2, 
3). 17. Paul’s reply: You know well I did not. My asso- 
ciates were as disinterested as myself. An important rule 
to all who would infiuence others for good, I desired 
Titus—viz., to go unto you. Not the mission mentioned 
ch. 8. 6, 17,22; but a mission previous to this Epistle, prob- 
ably that from which he had just returned announcing to 
Paul their penitence (ch. 7, 6, &¢.). a brother—rather 
“ouR (lit., the) brother ;” one well known to the Corinth- 
ians, and perhaps a Corinthian; probably one of the two 
mentioned ch, 8. 18,22, same spirit—inwardly. steps— 
outwardly. 19, Again—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘This long 
time ye think that we are excusing ourselyes unto you? 
(Nay.) Itis before God (as opposed to ‘unto you’) that we 
speak in Christ” (ch, 2.17). English Version Greek text was 
a correction from ch, 3.1; 5.12, 20. For—Assigning cause 
why they needed to be thus spoken to “for their edifica- 
tion ;” viz., his fear that at hiscgming he should find them 
“not such as he would,” and so heshould be found by 
them ‘such as they would not” like, viz., severe in pun- 
ishing misconduct, debates—Greek, ‘‘strifes,”’ “conten- 
tions.” enwyings—The oldest MSS. read “enyying,” 
singular. strifes—‘‘factions,”’ ‘intrigues,’ ‘factious 
schemes.” [WAHL.] Ambitious sel/-seeking ; from a Greek 
root, ‘to work for hire.”’ backbitings, whisperings—open 
“slanderings,’”’ and ‘whispering backbitings” (Galatians 
5. 20). swwellimgs—arrogant elation; puffing up of your- 
selves, Jude 16, “great swelling words” (2 Peter 2, 18), 21. 
my God—his God, however trying the humiliation that 
was in store for him, will humble me—The indicative 
implies that the supposition will actually be so. The faith- 
ful pastor is “humbled” at, and ‘‘ bewails” the falls of his 
people, as though they were his own, sinned already— 
before my last coming [BENGEL], i. e., before the seeond 
visit which he paid, and in which he had much at Corinth 
to rebuke. have not repented—shall not have repented. 
[AL¥ForRD.] uncleanness—for example, of married per- 
sons (1 Thessalonians 4,7), fornication—among the un- 
married, 


CHAPTER XTIT. 


Ver. 1-H. HE THREATENS A SEVERE PROOF OF HIS 
APOSTOLIC AUTHORITY, BUT PREFERS THEY WOULD SPARE 
HIM THE NECESSITY FORIT, This is thethird time lam 
coming to you—not merely preparing to come to you, 
This proves an intermediate visit between the two recorded 
in Acts 18.1, &c.; 20.2, Im the mouth of two or three 
witmesses shall every word be established — Quoted 
from Deuteronomy 19.15, LXX. “I will judge not with- 
out examination, nor will I abstain from punishing upon 
due evidence.” [CONYBEARE and Howson.) I will no 
longer be among you “in all patience” towards offenders 
(ch, 12,12), The apostle in this ease, where ordinary testi- 
mony was to be had, does not look for an immediate reve- 
lation, nor does he order the culprits to be cast out of the 
Church before his arrival. Others understand the “two 
or three witnesses” to mean his two or three visits as estab- 
lishing either (1.) the truth of the facts alleged against the 
offenders, or (2.) the reality of his threats. I prefer the 
first explanation to either of the two latter. %. Rather, 
“T have already said (at my second visit), and tell you 
(now) beforehand, As (I did) WHEN I WAS PRESENT THE 
SECOND TIME, SO also Now in my absence (the oldest MSS, 
omit the ‘I write,’ which here wrongly follows in Anglish 
Version Greek text) to them which heretofore have sinned 
(viz., before my second visit, ch. 12, 21), and to all others” 
(who have sinned since my second visit, or are in danger 
of sinning), &c, The Hnglish Version, “ as if I were present 
the second time,” viz., this next time, is quite inconsistent 
with v. 1, “this is the third time I am coming to you,” as 
Paul could not have called the same journey at once “the 
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second” and “the third time’ of his coming. The 
antithesis between “the second time” and “now” is 
palpable. if I come again, &c.—i. e., whensoever I conie 
again (Acts 20, 2), These were probably the very words of 
his former threat which he now repeats again, 3. Since 
The reason why he will not spare: Since ye challenge 
me to give a “proof” that Christ speaks in me. It would 
be better if ye would “prove your own selves” (v.5). This 
disproves the assertion of some that Scripture nowhere 
asserts the infallibility of its writers when writing it. 
which—“ who” (Christ). is not weak—in relation to 
you, by me and in this very Epistle, in exercising upon 
you strong discipline. mighty im you—has given many 
proofs of His power in miracles, and even in punishing 
offenders (ch. 5. 11, 20,21). Ye have no need to put me to 
the proof in this, as long ago Christ has exhibited great 
proofs of His power by me among you (ch, 12. 12). [GRo- 
T1IuUs.] It is therefore not me, but Christ, whom ye wrong: 
it is His patience that ye try in despising my admoni- 
tions, and derogating from my authority. [CALVIN.] 4. 
though—Omitted in some of the oldest MSS.; then trans- 
late, “For He was even crucified,” &&. through weak- 
ness—Greek, “from weakuess;” i.e, His assumption of 
our weakness was the source, or necessary condition, 
Srom which the possibility of His crucifixion flowed (He- 
brews 2. 14; Philippians 2. 7, 8). wy—Greek, “from ;’’ 
“owing to.” the power of God—the Father (Romans 1, 
4; 6.4; Ephesians 1. 20), weak in him—i, e., in virtue of 
our union with Him, and after His pattern, weakness 
predominates in us for a time (exhibited in our “infirmi- 
ties” and weak “bodily presence,” ch. 10.10; 12. 5, 9, 10; 
and also in our not putting into immediate exercise our 
power of punishing offenders, just as Christ for a time 
kept in abeyance His power). we shall live with him— 
not only hereafter with Him, free from our present in- 
firmities, in the resurrection life (Philippians 3. 21), but 
presently in the exercise of our apostolic authority against 
offenders, which flows to us in respect to you from the power 
of God, however “ weak’? we now seem to you. “ With 
Him,” i.e.,even as He now exercises His power in His 
glorified resurrection life, after His weakness for a time, 
5. Examine—Greek, ‘‘Try (make trial of) yourselves,” 
prove your own selves—This should be your first aim, 
rather than ‘seeking a proof of Christ speaking in me” (v. 
8). your own selves—I need not speak much in proof of 
Christ being in me, your minister (v. 3), for if ye try your 
own selves ye will see that Christ is also in you [(CHRYSOS- 
Tom} (Romans 8,10). Finding Christ dwelling in your- 
selves by faith, ye may well believe that He speaks in me, 
by whose ministry ye have received this faith. (EsrTrus.] 
To doubt it would be the sin of Israel, who, after so many 
miracles and experimental proofs of God’s presence, still 
eried (Exodus 17.7), ‘Is the Lord among us or not” (cf, 
Mark 8.11)? except ye be reprobates—The Greek softens 
the expression, “ somewhat reprobates,” t. e., not abiding 
the “proof” (alluding to the same word in the context); 
failing when tested, Image from metals (Jeremiah 6, 30; 
Daniel 5, 27; Romans 1, 28). 6. we... not reprobates— 
not wnable to abide the “proof”? to which ye put us (v, 6). 
“T trust that” your own Christianity will be recognized by 
you (observe, ‘“‘ye shall know,’ answers to “know your 
own selves,” v. 5) as sufficient ‘‘ proof” that ye are not 
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reprobates, but that “Christ speaks in me,” without 
needing a proof from me more trying to yourselves. If 


ye doubt my apostleship, ye must doubt your own Chris- 


tianity, for ye are the fruits of my apostleship. 7%. I pray 
—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ we pray.” not that we should 
appear approved—not to gain credit for ourselves, your 
ministers, by your Christian conduct; but for your good. 
{ALFoRD.] The antithesis to “reprobates” leads me to 
prefer explaining with BENGEL, ‘“‘ We do not pray that we 
may appear approved,” by restraining you when ye do 
evil; “but that ye should do what is right” (Hinglish Ver- 
sion, honest”), though we be as reprobates—though 
we be thereby deprived of the occasion for exercising our 
apostolic power (viz.,in punishing), and so may appear 
“as reprobates” (incapable of affording proof of Christ 
speaking in us), 8. Our apostolic power is given us that 
we may use it not against, but for the furtherance of, the 
truth. Where you are free from fault, there is no scope 
for its exercise: and this I desire. Far be it from me to 
use it against the innocent, merely in order to increase 
my own power (v. 10). 9. are glad—Greek, “ rejoice.’ 
when we are weak—having no occasion for displaying 
our power; and so seeming ‘‘ weak,’’ as being compassed 
with “infirmities” (ch, 10. 10; 11. 29,30). ye... strong— 
“mighty” in faith and the fruits of the Spirit. and—Not 
in the oldest MSS. we wish—Greek, ‘pray for.” your 
perfection—lit., ‘“‘ perfect restoration :” lit., that of a dislo- 
cated limb, Cf. v, 11, “Be perfect,” the same Greek word; 
also in 1 Corinthians 1. 10, “ perfectly joined together ;’’ 
Ephesians 4.12, “‘ the perfecting of the saints,” 10. There= 
fore—Because I wish the “sharpness” to be in my letters 
rather than in deeds. [CHRYSOSTOM.] edification.,., 
not to destruction—jor building up... not for casting 
down, ‘To ““use sharpness” would seem to be casting down, 
rather than building up; therefore he prefers not to have 
touseit, Ll. farewell—meaning in Greek also “ rejoice;” 
thus in bidding farewell he returns to the point with 
which he set out, ‘‘ we are helpers of your joy” (ch, 1. 24; 
Philippians 4,4), Be perfect—Become pertect by filling 
up what is lacking in your Christian character (Ephe- 
sians 4,13), be of good comfort—(Ch. 1. 6; 7, 8-13; 1 Thes- 
Salonians 4, 18.) 14. The benediction which proves the 
doctrine of the Divine Trinity in unity. “The grace of 
Christ” comes first, for it is only by it we come to “the 
love of God” the Father (John 14, 6). The variety in the 
order of Persons proves that “‘in this Trinity none is afore 
or after other.” [ATHANAS., Creed.] communion—joint 
tellowship, or participation, in the same Holy Ghost, 
which joins in one catholic Church, His temple, both 
Jews and Gentiles, Whoever has ‘the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost,” has also ‘‘the grace of our Lord Jesur 
Christ,” and “ the love of God;” and vice versa. For the 
three are inseparable, as the three Persons of the Trinity 
itself. (CHRyYSosTOM,] The doctrine of the Trinity was 
not revealed clearly and fully till Christ came, and the 
whole scheme of our redemption was manifested in Him, 
and we know the Holy Three in One more in their rela- 
tions to us (as set forth summarily in this venediction), 
than in their mutual relations to one another (Deuteronomy 
29, 29), Amen—Omitted in the oldest MSS. Probably 
added subsequently for the exigencies of public joint 
worship. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE 


GALATIANS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


THE internal and external evidence for St, Paul's authorship is conclusive, 


The style is characteristically Pauline. 


The superscription, and allusions to the apostle of the Gentiles in the first person, throughout the Epistle, establisa 
the same truth (ch. 1, 1, 13-24; 2. 1-14), His authorship is also upheld by the unanimous testimony of the ancient 
Church: ef, IREN2XUS, adversus Hereses 3. 7. 2(Galatians 3, 19); PoLYCARP (Philippians, ch. 3.) quotes Galatians 4, 26 and 
6.7; JUSTIN MARTYR, or whoever wrote the Oratio ad Grccos, alludes to Galatians 4, 12 and 6, 20, 
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The Epistle was written “Tro THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA” (ch. 1.2), a district of Asia “Minor, bordering on 
Phrygia, Pontus, Bithynia, Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia. The inhabitants (Gallo-greeci, contracted into Galati, an- 
other form of the name Kelts) were Gauls in origin, the latter haying overrun Asia Minor, after they had pillaged 
Delphi, about B. c. 280, and at last permanently settled in the central parts, thence called Gallo-greecia or Galatia, 
Their character, as shown in this Epistle, is in entire consonance with that ascribed to the Gallic race by all writers. 
CmsAr, B. G., 4.5,“ The infirmity of the Gaulsis that they are fickle in their resolves and fond df change, and not to be 
trusted.” So THIERRY [quoted by AL¥oRD], “ Frank, impetuous, impressible, eminently intelligent, but at the same 
time extremely changeable, inconstant, fond of show, perpetually quarrelling, the fruit of excessive vanity.” They 
received St. Paul at first with all joy and kindness; but soon wavered in their allegiance to the Gospel and to him, 
and hearkened as eagerly now to Judaizing teachers as they had before to him (ch. 4. 14-16), The apostle himself had 
been the first preacher among them (Acts 16.6; Galatians 1,8; 4.18 [see Mote; “on account of infirmity of flesh I 
preached unto you at the first:” implying that sickness detained him among them], 19); and had then probably 
founded churches, which at his subsequent visit he “strengthened” in the faith (Acts 18, 23), His first visit was 
about A.D. 51, during his second missionary journey. JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 16. 62, testifies that many Jews re- 
sided in Ancyrain Galatia. Among these and their brethren, doubtless, as elsewhere, he began his preaching. And 
though subsequently the majority in the Galatian churches were Gentiles (ch. 4, 8, 9), yet these were soon in- 
fected by Judaizing teachers, and almost suffered themselves to be persuaded to undergo circumcision (ch, 1. 6; 3,1, 
8; 5. 2,3; 6. 12,13). Accustomed as the Galatians had been, when heathen, to the mystic worship of Cybele (preva- 
lent in the neighbouring region of Phrygia), and the theosophistie doctrines connected with that worship, they 
were the more readily led to believe that the full privileges of Christianity could only be attained through an 
elaborate system of ceremonial symbolism (ch. 4, $11; 5. 7-12). They even gave ear to the insinuation that Paul 
himself observed the law among the Jews, though he persuaded the Gentiles to renounce it, and that his motive 
was to keep his conyerts in a subordinate state, excluded from the full privileges of Christianity, which were enjoyed 
by the circumcised alone (ch. 5. 11; 4. 16, ef. with 2.17); and that in “becoming all things to all men,” he was an inter- 
ested flatterer (ch. 1. 10), aiming at forming a party for himself: moreover, that he falsely represented himself as an 
apostle divinely commissioned by Christ, whereas he was but a messenger sent by the Twelve and the Church at 
Jerusalem, and that his teaching was now at variance with that of St. Peter and James, “‘ pillars” of the Church, and 
therefore ought not to be accepted. 

His PURPOSE, then, in writing this Epistle was (1.) to defend his apostolic authority (ch. 1. 11-19; 2. 1-14); (2.) to 
counteract the evil influence of the Judaizers in Galatia (ch. 3, and 4.), and to show that their doctrine destroyed the 
very essence of Christianity, by lowering its spirituality to an outward ceremonial system; (3.) to give exhortation 
for the strengthening of Galatian believers in faith towards Christ, and in the fruits of the Spirit (ch. 5. and 6), He 
had already face to face, testified against the Judaizing teachers (ch.1.9; 4.16; Acts 18. 23); and now that he has 
heard of the continued and increasing prevalence of the evil, he writes with his own hand (ch 6.11: a labour which 
he usually delegated to an amanuensis) this Epistle to oppose it. The sketch he givesin it of his apostolic career 
confirms and expands the account in Acts, and shows his independence of human authority, however exalted. His 
protest against Peter in ch. 2. 14-21, disproves the figment, not merely of papal, but even of that apostle’s supremacy; 
and shows that Peter, save when specially inspired, was fallible like other men. 

There is much in common between this Epistle and that to the Romans on the subject of justification by faith 
only, and not by the law. But the Epistle to the Romans handles the subject in a didactic and logical mode, 
without any special reference; this Epistle, in a controversial manner, and with special reference to the Judaizers 
in Galatia. 

The STYLE combines the two extremes, sternness (ch, 1.; 3. 1-5) and tenderness (ch. 4. 19, 20), the characteristics of a 
man of strong emotions, and both alike well suited for acting on an impressible people such as the Galatians were. 
The beginning is abrupt, as was suited to the urgency of the question and the greatness of the danger, A tone of sad- 
ness, too, is apparent, such as might be expected in the letter of a warm-hearted teacher who had just learned that 
those whom he loved were forsaking his teachings for those of perverters of the truth, as well as giving ear to cal- 
umnies against: himself, 

The TIME OF WRITING was a/ter the visit to Jerusalem recorded in Acts 15.1, &c., 7. e., A. D. 50, if that visit be, as 
seems probable, identical with that in ch. 2,1,&c. Further, as ch.1.9 (‘‘as we said before’), and 4. 16 (““Have [ALForD] 
I become your enemy ?”’ viz., at my second visit, whereas 1 was welcomed by you at my first visit), refer to his second 
visit (Acts 18, 23), this Epistle must have been written after the date of that visit (the autumn of A. Dp. 54), Ch, 4.13, “Ye 
know how...I preached.., at the first” (Greek, ‘‘at the former time”), implies that Paul, at the time of writing, had 
been twice in Galatia; and ch. 1.6, ‘I marvel that ye are so soon removed,” implies that he wrote not long after having 
left Galatia for the second time; probably in the early part of his residence at Ephesus (Acts 18. 23; 19. 1, &e., from 
A. D, 54, the autumn, to A. D. 57, Pentecost), [ALFoRD.] CONYBEARE and Howson, from the similarity between this 
Epistle and that to the Romans, the same line of argument in both occupying the writer's mind, think it was not 
written till his stay at Corinth (Acts 20, 2, 3), during the winter of 57-58, whence he wrote his Epistle to the Romans; 
and certainly, in the theory of the earlier writing of it from Ephesus, it does seem unlikely that the two Epistles to 
the Corinthians,so dissimilar, should intervene between those so similar as the Epistles to the Galatians and 
Romans; or that the Epistle to the Galatians should intervene between the second to the Thessalonians and the 
first to the Corinthians. The decision between the two theories rests on the words, “so soon.” If these be not con- 
sidered inconsistent with little more than three years having elapsed since his second visit to Galatia, the argument, 
from the similarity to the Epistle to the Romans, seems to me conclusive. This to ‘the Galatians seems written on 
the urgency of the occasion, tidings having reached him at Corinth from Ephesus of the Judaizing of many of 
his Galatian converts, in an admonitory and controversial tone, to maintain the great principles of Christian 
liberty and justification by faith only; that tothe Romans is a more deliberate and systematic exposition of the 
same central truths of theology, subsequently drawn up in writing to a Church with which he was personally unao- 
quainted. See Vole, ch. 1. 6, for Brrxs’ view. PALEY (Hore Pauline) well remarks how perfectly adapted the con- 
duct of the argument is to the historical circumstances under which the Epistle was written! Thus, that to the 
Galatians, a Church which Paul had founded, he puts mainly upon authority ; that to the ‘Romans, to whom he was 
not. personally known, entirely upon argument, 
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Ver. 1-24. SUPERSCRIPTION, GREETINGS. THE CAUSE 
OF HIS WRITING IS THEIR SPEEDY FALLING AWAY FROM 
THE GOSPEL HE TAUGHT, DEFENCE OF HIS TEACHING: 
His AposToLic CALL INDEPENDENT OF MAN, Judaizing 
teachers had persuaded the Galatians that St. Paul had 
taught them the new religion imperfectly, and at second 
hand; that the founder of their Church himself possessed 
only adeputed commission, the seal of truth and author- 
ity being in the apost.es at Jerusalem: moreover, that 
whatever he might profess among them, he had himself 
at. other times, and in other places, given way to the doc- 
trine of circumcision. To refute this, he appeals to the 
history of his conversion, and to the manner of his con- 
ferring with the apostles when he met them at Jerusa- 
lem; thatso far was his doctrine from being derived from 
them, or they from exercising any superiority over him, 
that they had simply assented to what he had already 
preached among the Gentiles, which preaching was com- 
municated, not by them to him, but by himself to them, 
[PaALEy.] Such an apologetic Epistle could not be a later 
forgery, the objections which it meets only coming out 
incidentally, not. being obtruded as they would be by a 
forger; and also being such as could only arise in the ear- 
liest age of the Church, when Jerusalem and Judaism 
still held a prominent place, 1. apostie—in the earliest 
Epistles, the two to the Thessalonians, through humility, 
he uses no title of authority; but associates with him 
“Silvanus and Timotheus;” yet here, though *t brethren” 
(v. 2) are with him, he does not name them, but puts his 
own name and apostleship prominent; evidently because 
his apostolic commission needs now to be vindicated 
against deniers of it. of—Greek, ‘‘from.” Expressing the 
origin from which his mission came, “not from men,” but 
from Christ and the Father (understood) as the source, 
“By” expresses the immediate operating agent in the 
call. Not only was the call from God as its ultimate 
source, but by Christ and the Father as the immediate 
agent in calling him (Acts 22, 15, and 26, 16-18). The lay- 
ing on of Ananias’ hands (Acts 9. 17) is no objection to 
this; for that was but a sign of the fact, not an assisting 
cause. So the Holy Ghost calls him specially (Acts 13, 2, 
8); he was an apostle before this special mission, man— 
singular; to mark the contrast to “ Jesus Christ.’’ The 
opposition between “ Christ’? and ‘‘man,” and His name 
being put in closest connection with God the Father, im- 
ply His Godhead, raised him from the dead—Implying 
that, though he had not seen Him in His humiliation as 
the other apostles (which was made an objection against 
him), ke had seen and been constituted an aposile by Him 
in His resurrection power (Matthew 28. 18; Romans 1, 4, 5), 
Cf. as to the ascension, the consequence of the resurrec- 
tion, and the cause of His giving “apostles,” Ephesians 
4,11, He rose again, too, for our justification (Romans 4. 
25); thus St. Paul prepares the way for the prominent 
subject of the Epistle, justification in Christ, not by the 
law. 2. all the brethren—I am not alone in my doctrine; 
‘all my colleagues in the Gospel-work, travelling with me 
(Acts 19. 29, Gaius and Aristarchus at Ephesus; Acts 20, 4, 
Sopater, Secundus, Timotheus, Tychicus, Trophimus, 
some, or all of these), join with me. Not that these were 
joint authors with St, Paul of the Epistle; but joined him 
in the sentiments and salutations. The phrase, “all the 
brethren,” accords with a date when he had many trav- 

1ling companions, he and they having to bear jointly the 
collection to Jerusalem, [CONYBEARE and Howson.] the 
churches—Pessinus and Ancyra were the principal cities; 
but doubtless there were many other churches in Gala- 
tia (Acts 18, 23; 1 Corinthians 16.1). Hedoes not attach any 
honourable title to the chutches here, as elsewhere, being 
displeased at their Judaizing. See 1 Corinthians; 1 Thes- 
salonians, &c, The first Epistle of Peter is addressed to Jew- 
ish Christians sojourning in Galatia (1 Peter 1. 1), among 
other places mentioned, It is interesting thus to find the 
apostle of the circumcision, as well as the apostle of the 
uncircumcision, once at issue (ch. 2, 7-15), co-operating to 
build np the same churches, 3. from... from—Omit 
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the second “ from,."" The Greek joins God the Father and 
our Lord Jesus Christ in closest union, by there being but 
the one preposition, 4. gave himself—(ch. 2. 20)—unto 
death, as an offering. Found only in this and the Pastoral 
Epistles. The Greek is different in Ephesians 5, 25 (Vote). 
for our sins— which enslaved us to the present evil 
world, deliver us from this—Greek, “out of the,’ &c, 
The Father and Son are each said to ‘deliver us,’ &. 
(Colossians 1. 13); but the Son, not the Father, ‘‘ gave Him- 
self for” us in order to do so, and make us citizens of a bet- 
ter world (Philippians 3, 20). The Galatians in desiring to 
return to legal bondage are, he implies, renouncing the 
deliverance which Christ wrought for us.. This he more 
fully repeats, ch. 3,13. ‘‘ Deliver” is the very word used 
by the Lord as to His deliverance of Paul himself (Acts 
26.17); an undesigned coincidence between St. Paul and 
Luke, world—Greek, ‘‘age;’’ system or course of the world, 
regarded from a religious point of view. The present age 
opposes the “ glory” (v,5) of God, and is under the author- 
ity of the Evil One. The ‘ages of ages” (Greek, v, 5) are 
opposed to “ the present evil age.” according to the will 
of God and the Father—Greek, ‘‘Of Him who is at once 
God [the sovereign Creator] and our Father’ (John 6, 38, 
89; 10. 18,end), Without merit of ours, His sovereignty 
as “Gop,” and our filial relation to Him as “ouR 
FATHER,’ ought to keep us from blending our own legal 
notions (as the Galatians were doing) with His will and 
plan. This paves the way for his argument, 5. be glory— 
rather, as Greek, ‘‘ Be the glory ;” the glory which is pecu- 
liarly and exclusively His. Cf. Ephesians 3. 21, Vote. 6. 
Without the usual expressions of thanksgiving for their 
faith, &c., he vehemently plunges into his subject, zeal- 
ous for “the glory’ of God (v. 5), which was being dis- 
pardged by the Galatians falling away from the pure 
Gospel of the “grace” of God. I marvel—Implying that 
he had hoped better things from them, whence his sor- 
rowful surprise at their turning out so different from 
his expectations. soe soon—after my last visit; when I 
hoped and thought you were untainted by the Judaizing 
teachers. If this Epistle was written from Corinth, the 
interval would be a little more than three years, which 
would be “soon” to have fallen away, if they were appa- 
rently sound at the time of his visit. Ch, 4, 18, 20 may 
imply that he saw no symptom of unsoundness then, 
such as he hears of in them now. But English Version is 
probably not correct there. See ote, also see Intro- 
duction. If from Ephesus, the interval would be not 
more than one year. Brrxks holds the Epistle to have 
been written from Corinth after his First visit to 
Galatia; for this agrees best with the ‘‘so soon” here; 
with ch. 4, 18, ‘It is good to be zealously affected always 
in a good thing, and not only when I am present with 
you.” If they had persevered in the faith during three | 
years of his first absence, and only turned aside after his 
second visit, they could not be charged justly with adher- 
ing to the truth only when he was present; for his first 
absence was longer than both his visits, and they would 
have obeyed longer in his ‘ absence” than in his ‘“‘pres- 
ence.” Butif their decline had begun immediately after 
he left them, and before his return to them, the reproof 
will be just, But see Wote, ch, 4,13, removed—irans{ate, 
“are being removed,” i.e, ye are suffering yourselves 80 
soon (whether from the time of my last visit, or from the 
time of the first temptation held out to you) [PARAUs] to 
be removed by Jewish seducers, Thus he softens the cen- 
sure by implying that the Galatians were tempted by 
seducers from without, with whom the chief guilt lay; 
and the present, ‘ye are being removed,” implies that 
their seduction was only in process of being effected, not 
that it was actually effected. WAHL, ALFORD, &¢., take 
the Greek as middle voice, ‘‘ Ye are removing” or “ pass- 
ing over.’ ‘Shifting your ground,” [CONYBEARE and 
Howson,] But thus the point of St. Paul’s oblique refer- 
ence to their misleaders is lost; and in Hebrews 7. 12 the 
Greek ig used passively, justifying its being taken so here, 
On the impulsiveness and fickleness of the Gauls, 
whence the Galatians sprang (another form of Kel-t-s, 
the progenitors of the Erse, Gauls, Cymri, and Belgians), 
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see Introduction and C#SAR, B. G., 3,19. from him that 
called you—God the Father (v. 15; ch. 5.8; Romanus 8, 30; 
1 Corinthians 1. 9; 1 Thessalonians 2. 12; 5, 24). imto— 
rather, as Greek, “tN the grace of Christ,” as the element 
im which, and the instrument by which, God calls us to sal- 
vation. (f. Note, 1 Corinthians 7.15; Romans 5. 15, “the 
gift by (Greek, ‘in’) grace (Greek, ‘the grace’) of (the) one 
man,” “The grace of Christ,” is Christ’s gratuitously 
purchased and bestowed justification, reconciliation, and 
eternal life. another—rather, as Greek, ‘‘a second and 
different Gospel,” i.e., into a so-called Gospel, different 
altogether from the only true Gospel. 7%. another—A 
distinct Greek word from that in v. 6. Though I called it 
a Gospel (v. 6), it is not really so. There is really but one 
Gospel, and no other Gospel. but—translate, ** Only that 
there are some that trouble you,” &e. (ch. 5. 10, 12). All I 
meant by the “different Gospel” was nothing but a per- 
version by ‘‘some” of the one Gospel of Christ. would 
pervert—Greek, “wish to pervert;” they could not really 
pervert the Gospel, though they could pervert Gospel pro- 
fessors (cf. ch. 4. 9, 17, 21; 6. 12, 13; Colossians 2. 18). Though 
acknowledging Christ, they insisted on circumcision and 
Jewish ordinances, and professed to rest on the authority 
of other apostles, viz., Peter and James. But Paul recog- 
nizes no Gospel, save the pure Gospa@l, 8. But—However 
weighty they may seem “who trouble you.” Translate as 
Greek, “Even though we,” viz., I and the brethren with 
me, weighty and many as we are (v. 1, 2). The Greek im- 
plies a case supposed which never has occurred, angel— 
in which light ye at first received me (cf. ch. 4. 14; 1 Co- 
rinthians 13. 1), and whose authority is the highest possi- 
ble next to that of God and Christ. A new revelation, 
even though seemingly accredited by miracles, is not to 
be received if it contradict the already existing revela- 
tion. For God cannot contradict Himself (Deuteronomy 
18. 1-8; 1 Kings 13. 18; Matthew 24, 24; 2 Thessalonians 2.9), 
The Jadaizing teachers sheltered themselves under the 
names‘of the great apostles, James, John, and Peter; ‘Do 
not bring these names up to me, for even if an angel,” &c, 
Not that he means, the apostles really supported the 
Judaizers; but he wishes to show, when the truth is in 
question, respect of persons is inadmissible. [CHRysos- 
TomM.] preach—i, e., “should preach.” amy other gospel 
... Uhan—The Greek expresses not so much “any other 
Gospel different from what we have preached,” as, ‘any 
Gospel BESIDE that which we preached.” This distinctly 
opposes the traditions of the Church of Rome, which are 
at once besides and against (the Greek includes both ideas) 
the written Word, our only attested rule, 9. said before— 
when we were visiting you (so “ before” means, 2 Corinth- 
ians 13. 2). Cf. ch, 5. 2, 8, 21. Zranslate, “If any man 
preacheth anto you any Gospel BESIDE that which,” &e., 
Observe the indicative, not the subjunctive or con- 
ditional mood, is used, “ preacheth,”’ Zit., “furnisheth you 
with any Gospel.” The fact is assumed, not merely sup- 
posed as a contingency, as in v. 8, ‘ preach,” or “should 
preach.” This implies that he had already observed (viz., 
during his last visit) the machinations of the Judaizing 
teachers; but his surprise (v. 6) now at the Galatians being 
misled by them, implies that they had not apparently 
been so ‘hen, As in v,8 he had said, “ which we preached,” 
50 here, with an augmentation of the force, “which ye 
received,” acknowledging that they had truly accepted it. 
accursed—The opposite appears, ch, 6.16. 10. For—Ac- 
counting for the strong language he has just used. do I 
now—Resuming the “now” of v, 9. “Am I now persuading 
men’ [ALFORD], i. e., conciliating? Is what I have just 
now said a sample of men-pleasing, of which I am ac- 
cused? His adversaries accused him of being an inter- 
ested flatterer of men, “ becoming all things to all men,” 
to make a party for himself, and so observing the law 
among the Jews (for instance, circumcising Timothy), yet 
persuading the Gentiles to renounce it (ch. 5. 11) (in order 
to flatter those, really keeping them in a subordinate 
state, not admitted to the full privileges which the cir- 
cumceised alone enjoyed). NrANDER explains the “now” 
thus; Once, when a Pharisee, I was actuated only by a 
regard to human suthority “anf to please men, Luke 16, 
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15; John 5. 44], but Now I teach as responsible to God alone 
(1 Corinthians 4, 3), or God t—Regard is to be had to God 
alone, for if I yet pleased men—The oldest MSS. omit 
“for.” “If I were still pleasing men,” &c. (Luke 6, 26; 
John 15, 19; 1 Thessalonians 2,4; Jamies 4.4; 1 John 4, 6), 
On “yet,” cf. ch. 5. 11. servant of Christ—and so pleas- 
ing Him in all things (Titus 2.9; Colossiams 8.22). 11. 
certify—I made known to you as to the Gospel which 
was preached by me, that it is not after man, i. e., not of, 
by, or from man (v. 1,12). It is not according to man; not 
influenced by mere human considerations, as it would be, 
if it were of human origin, brethren—He not till now 
calls them so, 12. Translate, “For not even did I myself 
(any more than the other apostles) receive it from man, 
nor was I taught it (by man).” “Received it,” implies 
the absence of labour in acquiring it. “Taught it,” 
implies the labour of learning. by the revelation of 
Jesus Christ—iranslate, “By revelation of (@. e., from) 
Jesus Christ.” By His revealing it tome. Probably this 
took place during the three years, in part of which he 
sojourned in Arabia (v, 17, 18), in the vicinity of the scene 
of the giving of the law; a fit place for such a revelation 
of the Gospel of grace, which supersedes the ceremonial 
law (ch, 4. 25). He, like other Pharisees who embraced 
Christianity, did not at first recognize its independence 
of the Mosaic law, but combined both together, Ananias, 
his first instructor, was universally esteemed for his legal 
piety, and so was not likely to have taught him to sever 
Christianity from the law. This severance was partially 
recognized after the martyrdom of Stephen. But St, 
Paul received it by special revelation (1 Corinthians 11, 
23;°15. 3; 1 Thessalonians 4. 15) A vision of the Lord 
Jesus is mentioned (Acts 22. 18), at his first visit to 
Jerusalem (v, 18); but this seems to have been subse- 
quent to the revelation here meant (cf. v. 15-18), and to 
have been confined to giving a particular command, The 
vision “fourteen years before” (2 Corinthians 12. 1), &e., 
was in A, D. 43, still later, six years after his conversion, 
Thus Paul is an independent witness to the Gospel, 
Though he had recived no instruction from the apostles, 
but from the Holy Gnost, yet when he met them his Gos- 
pel exactly agreed with theirs. 13. hear€—even before I 
came among you, conversation— my former way of 
life.” Jews’ religion—the term ‘“ Hebrew,” expresses 
the language. “Jew,” the nationality, as distinguished 
from the Gentiles, “Israelite,” the highest title, the re- 
ligious privileges, as a member of the theocracy. the 
Church—Here singular, marking its unity, though con- 
stituted of many particular churches, under the one 
Head, Christ. of God—added to mark the greatness of 
his sinful alienation from God (1 Corinthians 15, 19), 
wasted—laid it waste: the opposite of “ building it up.” 
14. proiited—Greek, “I was becoming a proficient;” “I 
made progress,” above—beyond. my equals— Greek, 
“Of mine own age, among my countrymen.” traditions 
of my fathers—viz., those of the Pharisees, Paul being “a 
Pharisee, and son of a Pharisee” (Acts 23, 6; 26.5). “My 
fathers,”’ show that itis not to be understood generally 
of the traditions of the nation. 15. separated—* set me 
apart:” in the purposes of His electing love (cf. Acts 
9. 15; 22. 14), in order to show in me His “pleasure,” 
which is the farthest point that any can reach in inqnii- 
ing the causes of his salvation, The actual “separating” 
or “setting apart” to the work marked out for him, is 
mentioned Acts 13.2; Romans1l.1, There is an allusion, 
perhaps, in the way of contrast, to the derivation of Pha- 
risee from Hebrew, pharash, ‘‘separated.” I was once a so- 
called Pharisee or Separatist, but God had separated me to 
something far better, from... womb—Thus merit in me 
was out of the question, in assigning causes for His call 
(Romans 9, ll), Grace is the sole cause (Psalm 22, 9; 71. 6; 
Isaiah 49, 1,5; Jeremiah 1.5; Luke 1. 15). called me—on 
the way to Damascus (Acts 9), 16. reveal his Son in me— 
within me, in my inmost soul, by the Holy Spirit (ch, 2, 
20), Cf. 2 Corinthians 4, 6, ‘*Shined in our hearts,’”? The re- 
vealing of His Son by me to the Gentiles (so translate for 
“heathen ’’) was impossible, unless He had first revealed 
His Son in me; at first on my conversion, but especially 
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at the subsequent revelation from Jesus Christ (v. 12), 
whereby I learnt the Gospel’s independence of the Mosaic 
Jaw. that I might preach—The present in the Greek, 
which includes the idea “that I may preach Him,” im- 
plying an office still continuing. This was the main com- 
mission entrusted to him (ch, 2.7, 9). immediately—con- 
nected chiefly with ““I went into Arabia” (v.17). It de- 
notes the sudden fitness of the apostle. So Acts 9. 20, 
“Straightway he preached Christ in the synagogue,” I 
conferred not—Grecek, ‘I had not further (viz.,in addi- 
tion to revelation) recourse to . . . for the purpose of con- 
sulting.” The Divine revelation was sufficient for me. 
[BENGEL.] flesh and blood—(Matthew 16. 17.) 17. went 
Iup—Some of the oldest MSS. read, “went away.” to 
Jerusalem—the seat of the apostles. into Arabia—This 
journey (not recorded in Acts) was during the whole 
period of his stay at Damascus, called by St. Luke (Acts 
9, 23), ‘many (Greek, 2 considerable number of) days.” It 
is curiously confirmatory of the legitimacy of taking 
““many dayvs’’ to stand for “three years,” that the same 
phrase exactly occurs in the same sense (1 Kings 2, 38, 39). 
This was a country of the Gentiles; here doubtless he 
preached as he did before and after (Acts 9. 20, 22) at Da- 
mascus: thus he shows the independence of his apostolic 
eommission. He also here had that comparative retire- 
ment needed, after the first fervour of his conversion, to 
prepare him for the great work before him. Cf. Moses 
(Acts 7. 29, 30). His familiarity with the scene of the 
giving of the law, and the meditations and revelations 
which he had there, appear in ch. 4, 24,25; Hebrews 12. 
18. See Note, v.12, The Lord from heaven communed 
with him, as He on earthin the days of His flesh com- 
muned with the other apostles. returmed again—G'reek 
“returned back again.” 18. after three years—dating 
from my conversion, as appears by the contrast to ‘‘im- 
mediately” (v. 16). This is the same visit to Jerusalem as 
in Acts 9. 26, and at this visit occurred the vision (Acts 22, 
17, 18). The incident which led to his leaving Damascus 
(Acts 9, 25; 2 Corinthians 11.33) was not the main cause of 
his going to Jerusalem. So that there is no discrepancy in 
thestatement here that he went “ tosee Peter;” or rather, 
as Greek, ‘to make the acquaintance of;” “ to become 
personally acquainted with.’ The two oldest MSS. read, 
* Cephas,”’ the name given Peter elsewhere in the Epistle, 
the Hebrew name; as Peter is the Greek (John 1. 42). Ap- 
propriate to the view of him here as the apostle espe- 
cially of the Hebrews. Itis reraarkable that Peter him- 
self, in his Epistles, uses the Greek name Peler, perhaps 
to mark his antagonism to the Judaizers who would 
cling to the Hebraic form. He was prominent among the 
apostles, though James, as bishop of Jerasalem, bad the 
chief authority there (Matthew 16.18), fifteen days—only 
fifteen days; contrasting with the long period of three 
years, during which, previously, he had exercised an in- 
dependent commission in preaching: a fact proving on 
the face of it, how little he owed to Peter in regard to his 
apostolical authority or instruction. The Greek tor “to 
pee,” at the same time implies, visiting a person important 
to know, such as Peter was, The plots of the Jews pre- 
vented him staying longer (Acts 9, 29). Also, the vision 
directing him to depart to the Gentiles, for that the peo- 
ple of Jerusalem would not receive his testimony (Acts 
22.17, 18). abode—or “‘tarried.”” [ELLICOTT, &c.] 19. Cf. 
Acts 9. 27, 28, wherein Luke, as an historian, describes 
more generally what St. Paul, the subject of the history, 
himself details more particularly. The history speaks of 
“apostles;” and St. Paul’s mention of a second apostle 
besides Peter, reconciles the Epistle and the history. At 
Stephen’s martyrdom, and the consequent persecution, 
the other ten apostles, agreeably to Christ’s directions, 
peem to have soon (though not immediately, Acts 8, 14) left 
Jerusalem to preach elsewhere. James remained in 
charge of the mother Church, as its bishop. Peter, the 
apostle of the circumcision, was present during Paul's 
fifteen days’ stay; but he, too, presently after (Acts 9, 32), 
went on a circuit through Judea. James, the Lord’s 
brother—This designation, to distinguish him from 
James the son of Zebedee, was appropriate whilst that 
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apostle was alive. But before St. Paul’s second visit to 
Jerusalem (ch, 2.1; Acts 15.), he had been beheaded by 
Herod (Acts 12. 2). Accordingly, in the subsequent men- 
tion of James here (ch, 2, 9, 12), he is not designated by this 
distinctive epithet: a minute, undesigned coincidence, 
and proof of genuineness. James was the Lord's brother, 
not in our strict sense, but in the sense, “cousin,” or 
“kinsman” (Matthew 28.10; John 20.17) His brethren 
are never called *‘sons of Joseph,’’? which they would 
have been had they been the Lord’s brothers strictly. 
However, ef. Psalm 69.8, ‘I am an alien to my mother's 
children,” In John 7, 3, 5, the “‘ brethren” who believed 
not in Him may mean His near relations, not including 
the two of His brethren, i. e., relatives (James and Jude) 
who were among the Twelve apostles. Acts 1.14, “ His 
brethren,” refer to Simon and Joses, and others (Matthew 
13, 55) of His kinsmen, who were not apostles, Itis not 
likely there would be two pairs of brothers named 
alike, of such eminence as James and Jude; the likeli- 
hood is that the apostles James and Jude, are also the 
writers of the Epistles, and the brethren of Jesus. 
James and Joses were sons of Alpheus and Mary, 
sister of the Virgin Mary. 20. Solemn asseveration that 
his statement is true that his visit was but for fifteen days, 
and that he saw no apostle save Peter and James. Prob- 
ably it had been reported by Judaizers that he had re- 
ceived a long course of instructions from the apostles in 
Jerusalem from the first; hence his earnestness in assert- 
ing the contrary facts. 21. I eame into...Syria and 
Cilicia— preaching the faith’ (v, 23), and so, no doubt, 
founding the churches in Syria and Cilicia, which he sub- 
sequently confirmed in the faith (Acts 15. 23,41), He prob- 
ably went first to Csesarea, the main seaport, and thence 
by sea to Tarsus of Cilicia, his native place (Acts 9. 30), and 
thence to Syria; Cilicia having its geographical affinities 
with Syria, rather than with Asia Minor, as the Tarsus 
mountains separate it from the latter. His placing 
“Syria” in the order of words before “ Cilicia,” is due to 
Antioch being a more important city than Tarsus, as also 
to his longer stay in the former city. Also “Syria and 
Cilicia,” from their close geographical connection, became 
a generic geographical phrase, the more important dis- 
trict being placed first, [CONYBEARE and Howson.] This 
sea journey accounts for his being “unknown by face to 
the churches of Judea”’ (v. 22), He passes by in silence his 
second visit, with alms, to Judea‘and Jerusalem (Acts 11, 
30); doubtless because it was for a limited and special ob- 
ject, and would occupy bul a few days (Acts 12, 25), as 
there raged at Jerusalem at the time a persecution in 
which James, the brother of John, was martyred, and 
Peter was in prison, and James seems to have been the 
only apostle present (Acts 12.17); so it was needless to 
mention this visit, seeing that he could not at such a 
time have received the instructions which the Galatians 
alleged he had derived from the primary fountains of au- 
thority, the apostles, 22. So far was I from being a disci- 
ple of the apostles, that I was even unknown in the churches 
of Judea (excepting Jerusalem, Acts 9. 26-29), which were. 
the chief scene of their labours. 23. Translate as Greek, 
“They were hearing:” tidings were brought them from 
time to time, [CONYBEARE and Howson.] he which 

persecuted us in times past—“ our former persecutor.” 

{ALForD.] The designation by which he was known 

among Christians still better than by his name Saul.” 

destroyed — Greek, “‘was destroying.” 24. in me—“in 
my case,” ‘Having understood the entire change, and 
that the former wolf is now acting the shepherd’s part, 
they received occasion for joyful thanksgiving to God in 
respect tome,” [THEODORET.] How different, he implies 
to the Galatians, their spirit from yours! 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-21. His Co-oRDINATE AUTHORITY AS APOSTLE 
OF THE CIRCUMCISION RECOGNIZED BY THE APOSTLES, 
PROVED BY HIS REBUKING PETER FOR TEMPORIZING AT 
ANTIOCH: His REASONING AS TO THE INCONSISTENCY OF 
JUDAIZING WITH JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 1, Trans- 
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late, “After fourteen years;” viz., from Paul's conversion 
inclusive. [ALFORD.] In the fourteenth year from his 
conversion, [BrrKs.] The same visit to Jerusalem as in 
Acts 15. (A. D. 50), when the council of the apostles and 
Church decided that Gentile Christians need not be cir- 
cumcised, His omitting allusion to that decree is, (1.) be- 
cause his design here is to show the Galatians his own in- 
dependent apostolic authority, whence he was not likely 
to support himself by their decision. Thus we see that 
general councils are not above apostles, (2.) Because he 
argues the point upon principle, not authoritative decis- 
ions, (3.) The decree did not go the length of the position 
maintained here: the council did not impose Mosaic or- 
dinances; the apostle maintains, the Mosaic institution 
itself is at an end. (4.) The Galatians were Judaizing, not 
because the Jewish law was imposed by authority of the 
Church as necessary to Christianity, but because they 
thought it necessary to be observed by those who aspired 
to higher perfection (ch. 3.3; 4.21), The decree would not 
at all disprove their view, and therefore would have been 
useless to quote. St. Paul meets them by a far more di- 
rect confutation, ‘Christ is of no effect unto you whoso- 
ever are.justified by the law” (ch. 5.4), [PALEY.] Titus 
. . also—Specified on account of what follows as to him, 
inv.3, Pauland Barnabas, and others, were deputed by 
the Church of Antioch (Acts 156, 2) to consult the apostles 
and elders at Jerusalem on the question of circumcision 
of Gentile Christians, 2. by revelation—Not from being 
absolutely dependent on the apostles at Jerusalem, but 
by independent Divine ‘ revelation.” Quite consistent 
with his at the same time, being a deputy from the Church 
of Antioch, as Acts 15.2 states. He by this revelation was 
led to suggest the sending of the deputation. Cf. the case 
of Peter being led by vision, and at the same time by Cor- 
-nelius’ messengers, to go to Ceesarea, Acts 10. I... come 
municated unto them—viz., “to the apostles and elders” 
(Acts 15, 2): to the apostles in particular (v. 9), privately 
—that he and the apostles at Jerusalem might decide pre- 
viously on the principles to be adopted and set forward 
before the public council (Acts 15), It was necessary that 
the Jerusalem apostles should know beforehand that the 
Gospel Paul preached to the Gentiles was the same as 
theirs, and had received Divine confirmation in the re- 
sults it wrought on the Gentile converts. He and Barna- 
' bas related to the multitude, not the nature of the doctrine 
they preached (as Paul did privately to the apostles), but 
only the miracles vouchsafed in proof of God’s sanction- 
ing their preaching.to the Gentiles (Acts 15.12), to them 
++. of reputation—James, Cephas, and John, and prob- 
ably some of the “ elders;” v, 6, ‘those who seemed to be 
somewhat.” lest, &c.—“ lest I should be running, or have 
run, in vain;” i.e., that they might see that Iam not run- 
ning, and have notrun,in vain. Paul does not himself 
fear lest he be running, or had run, in vain; but lest he 
should, if he gave them no explanation, seem so to them, 
His race was the swift-running proclamation of the Gos- 
pel to the Gentiles (cf. ‘run,’ Margin, for “Word... have 
free course,” 2 Thessalonians 3,1). His running would 
have been in vain, had circumcision been necessary, since 
he did not require it of his converts. °3. But—So far were 
they from regarding me as running in vain, that ‘ not 
even Titus who was with me, who was a Greek (and there- 
fore uncircumcised), was compelled to be circumcised.” 
So the Greek should be translated. The “false brethren,” 
v. 4 (“certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed,’’ 
Acts 15, 5), demanded his circumcision. The apostles, 
however, constrained by the firmness of Paul and Barna- 
bas (v. 5), did not compel or insist on his being circum- 
cised. Thus they virtually sanctioned Paul’s course 
among the Gentiles, and admitted his independence as 
an apostle: the point he desires to set forth to the Gal- 
atians, Timothy, on the other hand, as being a proselyte 
of the gate, and son of a Jewess (Acts 16, 1), he circumcised 
(Acts 16,3). Christianity did not interfere with Jewish 
asages, regarded merely as social ordinances, though no 
longer having their religious significance, in the case of 
Jews and proselytes, whilst the Jewish polity and temple 
still stood; after the overthrow of the latter, those usages 
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naturally ceased. To have insisted on Jewish usages for 
Gentile converts, would have been to make them essential 
parts of Christianity, To have rudely violated them at 
first in the case of Jews, would have been inconsistent with 
that charity which (in matters indifferent) is made all 
things to all men, that by all means it may win some (1 Co- 
rinthians 9. 22; cf. Romans 14, 1-7, 13-23), Paul brought Titus 
about with himasa living example of the power of the 
Gospel upon the uncircumcised heathen, 4. And that— 
i. e., What I did concerning Titus (viz., my not permitting 
him to be circumcised) was not from contempt of circum- 
cision, but ‘ton account of the false brethren” (Acts 15, 1, 
24) who, had I yielded to the demand for his being cir- 
cumcised, would have perverted the case into a proof that 
I deemed circumcision necessary, unawares—‘in an 
underhand manner brought in.” privily—stealthily, 
to spy out—as foes in the guise of friends, wishing to de- 
stroy and rob us of—our liberty—from the yoke of the 
ceremonial law. If they had found that we circumcised 
Titus through fear of the apostles, they would have made 
that a ground for insisting on imposing the legal yoke on 
the Gentiles. bring us into bondage—The Greek future 
implies the certainty and continuance of the bondage as 
the result, 5. Greek, “To whom not even for an hour did 
we yield by subjection.” ALFORD renders the Greek arti- 
cle, ‘with THE subjection required of us.” The sense 
rather is, We would willingly have yielded for love [BEN- 
GEL] (if no principle was at issne), but not in the way of 
subjection, where ‘the trath of the Gospel” (v. 14; Colos- 
sians 1, 5) was at stake (viz., the fundamental truth of jus- 
tification by faith only, without the works of the law, 
contrasted with another Gospel, ch, 1. 6). Truth precise, 
unaccommodating, abandons nothing that belongs to 
itself, admits nothing that is inconsistent with it. |BEN- 
GEL.) might continue with you—Gentiles. "We de- 
fended for your sakes your true faith and liberties, which 
you are now renouncing... 6. Greek, ‘From those who,” 
&e. He meant to complete the sentence with “I derived 
no special advantage; but he alters it into “they... 
added nothing to me.’? seemed to be somewhat—i. e., 
not that they seemed to be what they were not, but “were 
reputed as persons of some consequence ;’’? not insinuating 
a doubt but that they were justly so reputed. accepteth 
—so as to show any partiality; “respecteth no man’s 
person” (Ephesians 6.9), im conference added—or “im- 
parted ;” the same Greek as in ch. 1. 16, “I conferred not 
with flesh and blood.” As I did not by conference impart 
to them.aught at my conversion, so they now did not im- 
part aught additional to me, above what I already knew, 
This proves to the Galatians his independence as an 
apostle, 7. contrariwise—on the contrary. So far from 
adding any new light to ME, THEY gave in THEIR adhe- 
sion to the new path on which Barnabas and I, by inde- 
pendent revelation, had entered. So far from censuring, 
they gave a hearty approval to my independent course, 
viz.,, the innovation of preaching the Gospel without cir- 
cumcision to the Gentiles. when they saw—from the 
effects which I showed them, were “ wrought” (v. 8; Acts 
15, 12). Was committed unto me—Greek, “I was en- 
trusted with, &c., as Peter was with,’ &c. gospel of the 
uncircumcision—i, e., of the Gentiles, who were to be 
converted without circumcision being required, circum, 
cision , ., unto Peter—Peter had originally opened the 
door to the Gentiles (Acts 10.and 15.7). But in the ulti- 
mate apportionment of the spheres of labour, the Jews 
were assigned to him (ef, 1 Peter 1.1). So Paul on the 
other hand wrote to the Hebrews (cf. also Colossians 4,11), 
though his main work was among the Gentiles. The 
non-mention of Peter in the list of names, presciently 
through the Spirit, given in Romans 16., shows that 
Peter’s residence at Rome, much more primacy, was then 
unknown, The same is palpable from the sphere here 
assigned to him, 8. he—God (1 Corinthians 12. 6), 
wrought effectually—i, e., made the preached word 
efficacious to conversion, not only by sensible miracles, 
but by the secret mighty power, of the Holy Ghost. im 
Peter—ELLIcorT?, &c., translates, “For Peter.’ Grorrus 
translates as English Version. to—with a view to. was 
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mighty—translate as betore, the Greek being the same, 
“wrought effectually.’ im me— for (or ‘in’) me also.” 
9. James—Placed first in the oldest MSS., even before 
Pater, as being bishop of Jerusalem, and so presiding at 
the council (Acts 15). He was called “the Just,” from his 
strict adherence to the law, and so was especially popular 
among the Jewish party, though he did not fall into their 
extremes; whereas Peter was somewhat estranged from 
them through his intercourse with the Gentile Christians, 
To each apostle was assigned the sphere best suited to his 
temperament: toSt. James, who was tenacious of the law, 
the Jerusalem Jews; to Peter, who had opened the door 
to the Gentiles, but who was Judaically disposed, the 
Jews of the dispersion; to Paul, who, by the miraculous 
and overwhelming suddenness of his conversion, had the 
whole current of his early Jewish prejudices turned into 
an utterly opposite direction, the Gentiles. Not separate- 
ly and individually, but collectively the apostles toge- 
ther represented Christ, the One Head, in the apostle- 
ship. The Twelve foundation stones of various colours 
are joined together to the one great foundation stone on 
which they rest (1 Corinthians 3, 11; Revelation 21. 14, 19, 
20). John had got an intimation in Jesus’ lifetime of the 
admission of the Gentiles (John 12, 20-24), seemed—i. e., 
were reputed to be (Note, v. 2,6) pillars, i.¢., weighty sup- 
porters of the Church (cf, Proverbs 9.1; Revelation 3. 12), 
perceived the grace ... given unto me—(2 Peter 3. 15.) 
gave to me and Barnabas the right hands of fellow- 
ship—recognizing me as a colleague in the apostleship, 
and that the Gospel I preached by special revelation to 
the Gentiles was the same as theirs. Cf. the phrase, Lam- 
entations 5. 6; Ezelciel 17. 18. heathen—the Gentiles. 
10. remember the poor—of the Jewish Christians in 
Judea, then distressed. Paul and Barnabas had already 
done so (Acts 11. 28-30). the same—the very thing. I... 
was forward—or ‘ zealous” (Acts 24.17; Romans 15. 25; 1 
Corinthians 16,1; 2 Corinthians 8. and 9). Paul was zeal- 
ous for good works, whilst denying justification by them. 
li. Peter—‘tCephas” in the oldest MSS. Paul’s with- 
standing Peter is the strongest proof that the former gives 
of the independence of his apostleship in relation to the 
other apostles, and upsets the Romish doctrine of St, 
Peter’s supremacy. The apostles were not always in- 
spired; but were so always in writing the Scriptures. If 
then the inspired men who wrote them were not invaria- 
bly at other times infallible, much less were the unin- 
spired men who kept them. The Christian fathers may be 
trusted generally as witnesses to facts, but not implicitly 
followed in matters of opinion. ceme to Antiech— 
then the citadel of the Gentile Church: where first the 
Gospel was preached. to. idolatrous Gentiles, and where 
the name ‘‘ Christians’”’ was first given (Acts 11. 20, 26), and 
where Peter is said to have been subsequently bishop. 
The question at Antioch was not whether the -Gentiles 
were admissible to the Christian covenant without be- 
coming circumcised—that was the question settled at 
the Jerusalem council just before—but whether the Gen- 
tile Christians were to be admitted to social intercourse 
with the Jewish Christians without conforming to the 
Jewish institution. The Judaizers, soon after the coun- 
cil had passed the resolutions recognizing the equal 
rights of the Gentile Christians, repaired to Antioch, the 
scene of the gatheringin of the Gentiles (Acts LI. 20-26), 
to. witness, what to Jews would look so extraordinary, 
the receiving of men to communion of the Church with- 
out circumcision. Regarding the proceeding with pre- 
judice, they explained away the force of the Jerusalem 
decision; and probably also desired to watch whether 
the Jewish Christians among the Gentiles violated the 
law, which that decision did not verbally sanction them 
in doing, though giving the Gentiles latitude (Acts 15, 
19), to be blamed—rather, ‘‘(self) condemned;”’ his act 
atone time condemning his contrary acting at another 
time. 12. certain—men: perhaps James’ view (in which 
he was not infallible, any more than Peter) was that the 
Jewish converts were still to observe Jewish ordinances, 
from which he had decided with the council the Gentiles 
should be free (Acts 15,19), NEANDER, however, may be 
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right in thinking these self-styled delegates from James, 
were not really from him, <Acts 15. 24favours this. ‘Cer- 
tain from James,’ may mean merely that they came from 
the Church at Jerusalem under James’ bishopric. Still 
James’ Jeanings were to legalism, and this gave him his 
influence with the Jewish party (Acts 21. 18-26), eat with 
. . . Gentiles—as in Acts 10. 10-20, 48, according to the 
eommand of the vision (Acts 11. 3-17). Yet after all, this 
same Peter, through fear of man (Proverbs .29, 25), was 
faithless to his own so distinctly avowed principles (Acts 
15. 7-11). We recognize the same old nature in him as led 
him, after faithfully witnessing for Christ, yet for a brief 
space, to deny him. ‘Ever the first to recognize, and the 
fizst to draw back from great truths.’”’ [ALFoRD.] An 
undesigned coincidence between the Gospels and the Epis- 
tle in the consistency of character as portrayed in both, 
It is beautiful to see how earthly misunderstandings of 
Christians are lost in Christ. For in 2 Peter 3, 15, Peter 
praises the very Epistles of Paul which he knew contained 
his own condemnation. Though apart from one another, 
and differing in characteristics, the two apostles were one 
in Christ. withdrew—Greck, “began to withdraw,” &e, 
This implies a gradual drawing back. ‘Separated,’ en- 
tire severance. 13. the other—(Greek, “the rest.” Jews— 
Jewish Christians, dissembled likewise—Greek, “Joined - 
in hypocrisy,” viz., in living as though the law were ne- 
cessary to justification, through fear of man, though they 
knew from God their Christian liberty of eating with 
Gentiles, and had availed themselves of it already (Acts 
11, 2-17). The ease was distinct from that in 1 Corinthians 
chs. §.-10.; Romans 14. It was not a question of liberty, 
and of bearing with others’ infirmities, but one affecting 
the essence of the Gospel, whether the Gentiles are to be 
virtually ‘‘compelled to live as do the Jews,” in order to 
be justified (v. 14), Barnabas also—‘t Even Barnabas:” 
one least likely to be led into such an error, being with 
Paul in first preaching tothe idolatrous Gentiles: showing 
the power of bad example and numbers. In Antioch, the 
eapital of Gentile Christianity, and the central point of 
Christian missions, the controversy first arose, and in the 
same spot it now broke out afresh; and here Paul had 
first to encounter the party that afterwards persecuted 
him in every scene of his labours (Acts 15, 30-35.) 14. 
walked not uprightly—lit., “straight:’ “were not 
walking with straightforward steps.” Cf. ch. 6.16. truth 
of the Gospel—which teaches that justification by legal 
works and observances is inconsistent with redemption 
Paul alone here maintained the truth against 
Judaism, as afterwards against heathenism (2 Timothy 4, 
16, 17). Petew—‘ Cepnas” in the oldest MSS. before... 
ali—(1 Timothy 5, 20.) If thou, &c.—‘If thou, although 
being a Jew (and therefore one who might seem to be more 
bound to the law than the Gentiles), livest (habitually, 
without scruple and from conviction, Acts 15. 10, 11) as a 
Gentile (freely eating of every food, and living in other 
respects also as if legal ordinanees in no way justify, v. 12), 
and not asa Jew, how is it that (so the oldest MSS. read, 
for ‘‘why’’) thou art compelling (virtually, by thine ex- 
ample) the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?” (lit., to Ju- 
daize, i. e., to keep the ceremonial customs of the Jews: 
What had been formerly obedience to the Jaw, is now 
mere Judaism). The high authority of Peter would con- 
strain the Gentile Christians to regard Judaizing as ne 
cessary to all, since Jewish Christians could not consort 
with Gentile converts in communion withoutit, 15,16. 
Connect these verses together, and read with most of the 
oldest MSS. ‘But’? in the beginning of v. 16: ‘‘ We ([and 
thou, Peter) by nature (not by proselytism), Jews, and 
not sinners as’ (Jewish language termed the Gentiles) 
from among the Gentiles, yET (lit,, BUT) knowing that, 
&ec., even we (resuming the ‘ we’ of v. 15, ‘we also,’ as well 
as the Gentile sinners; casting away trust in the law), 
have believed,” &c. mot justified by the works of the 
law—as the GROUND of justification. ‘‘The works of the 
law’’ are those which have the law for their object—which 
are wrought to fulfil the law. [ALFORD.] but by—irans- 
late, ‘But only (in no other way save) through faith in 
Jesus Christ,’ as the MEAN and instrument of justifica- 
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tion. Jesus Christ—In the second case, read with the 
oldest MSS., “Christ Jesus,” the Messiahship coming into 
prominence in the case of Jewish believers, as “Jesus” 
does in the first case, referring to the general proposition. 
justified by the faith of Christ—i. ¢., by Christ, the ob- 
ject of faith, as the ground of our justification. for by 
the works of the law shall no flesh be justified—He 
rests his argument on this as an axiom in theology, re- 
ferzing to Psalm 143. 2, ‘‘ Moses and Jesus Christ; The law 
and the promise; Doing and believing; Works and faith; 
Wages and the gift; The curse and the blessing—are repre- 
ser.ted as diametrically opposed.” [BENGEL.] The moral 
law is, in respect to justification, more legal than the 
ceremonial, which was an elementary and preliminary 
Gopel: So “Sinai” (ch. 4, 24), which is more famed for the 
Decalogue than for the ceremonial law, is made pre-emi- 
nently the type of legal bondage. Thus, justification by 
the law, whether the moral or ceremonial, is excluded 
(Romans 3. 20). 17. Greek, ‘ But if, seeking to be justified 
IN (i. e., in believing union with) Christ (who has in the 
Gospel theory fulfilled the law for us), we (you and I) our- 
selves also were found (in your and my former communion 
with Gentiles) sinners (such as from the Jewish stand- 
point that now we resume, we should be regarded, since 
we have cast aside the law, thus having put ourselves in 
the same category as the Gentiles, who, being without 
the law, are, in the Jewish view, ‘sinners,’ v. 15), is there- 
fore “urist, the minister of sin?’ (Are we to admit the 
conclusion, in this case inevitable, that Christ having 
failed to justify us by faith, so has become to us the minis- 
ter of sin, by putting us in the position of “sinners,” 
as the Judaic theory, if correct, would make us, along 
with all others who are “ without the Jaw,” Romans 2. 14; 
1 Corinthians 9, 21; and with whom, by eating with them, 
we have identified ourselves?) The Christian mind revolts 
from so shocking a conclusion, and so, from the theory 
which would result in it. The*whole sin lies, not with 
Christ, but with him who would necessitate such a blas- 
phemous inference. But his false theory, though “ seek- 
ing” from Christ, we have not “found” salvation (in con- 
tradiction to Christ’s own words, Matthew 7, 7), but “have 
been ourselves also (like the Gentiles) found’ to be “‘sin- 
ners,” by having entered into communion with Gentiles 
(v. 12). 18. Greek, ‘For if the things which I overthrew 
(by the faith of Christ), those very things I build up 
again (viz., legal righteousness, by subjecting myself to 
the law), I prove myself (lit., ‘I commend myself’) a 
transgressor.”’ 
sought todo (v, 12,end), you merely commend yourself asa 
transgressor. The “I” is intended by Paul for Peter to 
take to himself, as it is his case, not Paul's own, that 
is described. A “transgressor’’ is another word for 
“ sinner’ (in v. 17), for ‘sin is the transgression of the law.” 
You, Peter, by now asserting the law to be obligatory, are 
proving yourself a “sinner,” or “ transgressor,” in your 
having set it aside by living as the Gentiles, and with 
them. Thus you are debarred by transgression from jus- 
tification by the law, and you debar yourself from justi- 
fication by Christ, since in your theory He becomes 
a minister of sin. 19. Here Paul seems to pass from 
his exact words to Peter, to the general purport of his 
argument on the question. However, his direct address 
to the Galatians seems not to be resumed till ch. 3. 1,8 
foolish Galatians,” &¢, For—But I am not a “trans- 
gressor” by forsaking the law. “ For,’ &c. Proving his 
indignant denial of the consequence that “Christ is the 
ininister of sin” (v. 17), and of the premises from which it 
would follow, Christ, so far from being the minister of 
sin and death, is the establisher of righteousness ana life, 
Iam entirely in Him. [BENGEL.] I—here emphatieal, 
Paul himself, not Peter, as in the “I” (v. 18). through the 
law—which was my “schoolmaster to bring me to 
Christ” (ch. 3, 24); both by its terrors (ch. 3. 13; Romans 
8. 20) driving me to Christ, as the refuge from God's wrath 
against sin, and, when spiritually understood, teaching 
that itself is not permanent, but must give place to Ch rist, 
whom it prefigures as its scope and end (Romans 10, 4); 
and drawing me to Him by its promises (in the prophe- 
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cies which form part of the Old Testament law) of a better 
righteousness, and of God’s law written in the heart 
(Deuteronomy 18. 15-19; Jeremiah 31. 33; Acts 10. 43). am 
dead to the law —lit., “I died to the law,” and so am dead 
to it, i.e.,am passed from under its power, in respect to 
non-justification or condemnation (Colossians 2, 20; Ro 
mans 6. 14; 7.4, 6); just as a woman once married and 
bound to a husband, ceases to be so bound to him when 
death interposes, and may be lawfully married to an- 
other husband. So by believing union to Christ in His 
death, we, being considered dead with him, are severed 
from the law’s past power over us (cf. ch. 6. 14; 1 Corinthians 
7, 89; Romans 6. 6-11; 1 Peter 2. 24), live unto God—(Ro- 
mans 6. 11; 2 Corinthians 5. 15; 1 Peter 4.1, 2.) 20, Tam 
crucified—iit., “I have been crucified with Christ.” This 
more particularizes the foregoing. ‘I am dead” (v. 195 
Philippians 8, 10), nevertheless I live; yet not I—Gyreek, 
“nevertheless I live, no longer (indeed) I.” Though eru- 
cified I live; (and this) no longer that old man such as I 
once was (ef, Romans 7, 17). No longer Saul the Jew (ch, 
5. 24; Colossians 8. 11, but ‘another man,” ef. 1 Samuel 10, 
6). ExurcortT, &c., translate, “And it is no longer I that 
live, but Christ that liveth in me.” But the plain anti- 
thesis between “crucified” and “ live,” requires the trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Nevertheless.” the life which I now live—as 
contrasted with my life before conversion, in the flesh 
—my life seems to be a mere animal life “in the flesh,” 
but this is not my true life; “it is but the mask of life 
under which lives another, viz., Christ, who is my true 
life.’ [LuTHER.] I live by the faith, &c.—Greek, “IN 
faith (viz.), that of (i. e., which rests on) the Son of God.” 
“In faith,” answers by contrast to “‘in the flesh.” Jaith, 
not the flesh, is the real element in which I live. The 
phrase, “the Son of God,” reminds us that His Divine 
Sonship is the source of His life-giving power. lowed me 
—His eternal gratuitous love is the link that unites me to 
the Son of God, and His *‘ giving Himself for me,” is the 
strongest proof of that love, 21. Ido not frustrate the 
grace of God—I do not make it void, as thou, Peter, art 
doing by Judaizing. for—justifying the strong expres- 
sion “frustrate,” or “‘make void.” is dead in vain— 
Greek, ‘Christ died needlessly,” or “‘ without just cause,” 
Christ's having died, shows that the law has no power to 
justify us; for if the law can justify or make us righteous, 
the death of Christ is superfluous. [CHRYSOSTOM.] 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-29. REPROOF OF THE GALATIANS FOR ABANDON=- 
ING FAITH FOR LEGALISM. JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 
VINDICATED: THE LAW SHOWN TO BE SUBSEQUENT TO 
THE PROMISE: BELIEVERS ARE THE SPIRITUAL SEED 
OF ABRAHAM, WHO WAS JUSTIFIED BY FAITH. THE LAW 
WAS OUR SCHOOLMASTER TO RRING US TO CHRIST, THAT 
WE MIGHT BECOME CHILDREN OF GoD BY FAITH. I. that 
ye should not obey the truth—Omitted in the oldest 
MSS. bewitched—fascinated you so that you have lost 
your wits. THEMISTIUS says the Galatians were naturally 
very acute in intellect. Hence, St. Paul wonders they 
could be so misled in this case. you— Emphatical, 
“You, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been graphic- 
ally set forth (lit., in writing, viz., by vivid portraiture in 
preaching) among you, crucified” (so the sense and Greek 
order require rather than English Version). As Christ was 
“crucified,” so ye ought to have been by faith “ crucified 
with Christ,” and so “ dead to the law” (ch. 2. 19, 20). Ref- 
erence to the “eyes” is appropriate, as fascination was 
supposed to be exercised through the eyes. The sight of 
Christ crucified ought to have been enough to counteract 
all fascination. 2. “Was it by the works of the law that 
ye received the Spirit (manifested by outward miracles, 
v.5; Mark 16.17; Hebrews 2.4; and by spiritual graces, 
v, 14; Galatians 4. 5,6; Ephesians 1. 13), or by the hearing 
of faith ?”” The “only” implies, ‘I desire, omitting other 
arguments, to rest the question on this alone ;” I who was 
your leacher, desire now to “learn” this one thing from 
you, The epithet “Holy” is not prefixed to “ Spirit,” be- 
eause that epithet is a joyous one, whereas this Epistle is 
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stern and reproving. [BENGEL.] hearing of faith—Faith 
consists not in working, but in receiving (Romans 10. 16, 17). 
3. begun—the Christian life (Philippians 1. 6). im the 
Spirit—Not merely was Christ crucified, ‘graphically set 
forth” in my preaching, but also “the Spirit” confirmed 
the word preached, by imparting His spiritual gifts. 
“Having thus begun” with the receiving His spiritual 
gifts, “are ye now being made perfect” (so the Greek), i.e., 
are ye seeking to be made perfect with jleshly ordinances 
of the law? [Esrrus.] Cf. Romans 2, 28; Philippians 3. 3; 
Hebrews 9. 10. Having begun in the Spirit, i. e., the Holy 
Spirit ruling your spiritual life as its ‘essence and active 
principle” [ELLiIcorr], in contrast to “ the flesh,” the ele- 
ment in which the law works. [ALForD.] Having begun 
your Christianity in the Spirit, 7. e., in the Divine life that 
proceeds from faith, are ye seeking after something 
higher still (the perfecting of your Christianity) in the 
sensuous and the earthly, which cannot possibly elevate 
the inner life of the Spirit, viz., outward ceremonies? 
[NEANDER.] No doubt the Galatians thought that they 
were going more deeply into the Spirit; for the flesh may 
be easily mistaken for the Spirit, even by those who have 
made progress, unless they continue to maintain a pure 
faith. [BENGEL.] 4. Have ye suffered so many things— 
viz., persecution from Jews and from unbelieving fellow- 
countrymen, incited by the Jews, at the time of your 
conversion, in vain—/rwitlessly, needlessly, since ye might 
have avoided them by professing Judaism, [GROTIUS.] 
Or, shall ye, by falling from grace, lose the reward prom- 
ised for all your sufferings, so that they shall be “in vain” 
(ch. 4, 11; 1 Corinthians 15. 2, 17-19, 29-82; 2 Thessalonians 
1. 5-7; 2 John 8)? yet—rather, “If it be really (or ‘ indeed’) 
in vain.” [ELuicort, &c.] ‘If, as it must be, what I have 
said, ‘in vain,’is really the fact.”” [ALForD.] I prefer un- 
derstanding it as a mitigation of the preceding words, I 
hope better things of you, for I trust you will return from 
legalism to grace; if so, as I confidently expect, you will 
not have ‘suffered so many things in vain.’’ [EsTrius.] 
For **God has given you the Spirit, and has wrought 
mighty works among you” (v.5; Hebrews 10, 32-36). [BEN- 
GEL.) 5. He... that ministereth—or “ supplieth,’’ God 
(2 Corinthians 9, 10), He who supplied and supplies to you 
the Spirit sti/l, to the present time. These miracles do 
not prove grace to be in the heart (Mark 9. 38, 39) He 
speaks of these miracles as a matter of wnquestioned 
notoriety among those addressed; an undesigned proof 
of their genuineness (cf. 1 Corinthians 12) worketh 
miracles among you—rather, “IN you,” as ch. 2. 8; 
Matthew 14. 2; Ephesians 2.2; Philippians 2. 13; at your 
conversion and since. [ALFORD.] doeth he it by the 
works of the law—i. e., as a consequence resuliing from 
(so the Greek) the works of the law (ef. v. 2). This cannot 
he, because the law was then unknown to you when you 
received those gifts of the Spirit. 6. The answer to the 
question in v.5 is here taken for granted, Ii was by the 
hearing of faith; following this up, he says, “Even as 
Abraham believed,” &c. (Genesis 15. 4-6; Romans 4. 3). God 
supplies unto you the Spirit as the result of faith, not 
works, just as Abraham nie ghey justification by faith, 
not by works (v, 6, 8, 16; ch. 4. 22, 26, 28). Where justifica- 
tion is, there the Spirit is, so that if the former comes by 
faith, the latter must also. 7. they which are of faith— 
as the source and starting-point of their spiritual life, The 
same phrase isin the Greek of Romans 3. 26. the same—these, 
and these alone, to the exclusion ofall the other descendants 
of Abraham, children—Greek, ‘‘sons” (v. 29), 8. And— 
Greek, ‘‘ Moreover.” foreseeing—One great excellency of 
Scripture is, that in itall points liable ever to be contro- 
verted, are, with prescient wisdom, decided in the most 
appropriate language. would justify—rather, “justifi- 
eth.” Present indicative. It is now, and at all times, 
God's one way of justification. the heathen—rather, “ the 
Gentiles;” or “the nations,’ as the same Greek is trans- 
lated at the end of the verse, God justifieth the Jews, too, 
“by faith, not by works.’ But he specifies the Gentiles in 
particular here, as it was their case that was in question, 
the Galatians being Gentiles. preached before the Gos- 
pel —‘‘annonneced beforehand the Gospel.” . For the 
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“promise” was substantially the Gospel by anticipation, 
Cf. John 8. 56; Hebrews 4, 2, A proof that‘ the old fathers 
did not look only for transitory promises” (Article VIL, 
Church of England). Thus the Gospel, in its essential 
germ, is older than the law, thouzh the full development 
of the former is subsequent to the latter, Im thee—not 
“in thy seed,’ which is a point not here raised; but 
strictly “‘in thee,” as followers of thy faith, it having first 
shown the way to justification before God [ALForD]; or 
“‘in thee,’’ as Father of the promised seed, viz., Christ (v. 


16), who is the Object of faith (Genesis 22. 18; Psalm 72. 17), 


and imitating thy faith (see Note, v. 9), all nations—or 
as aboye, “all the Gentiles’ (Genesis 12.3; 18. 18; 22.18), be 
blessed—an act of grace, not something earned by works, 
The blessing of justification was to Abraham by faith in 
the promise, not by works. So to those who follow Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, the blessing, 7. e., justifi- 
cation, comes purely by faith in Him who is the subject 
of the promise. 9. they—and they alone. of faith—Wote 
v.7, beginning. with—together with, faithful—Imply- 
ing what it is in which they are ‘‘blessed together with 
him,” viz., faith, the prominent feature of his character, 
and of which the result to all wholike Him haveit, is jus- 
tification. 10. Confirmation of v.9. They who depend on 
the works of the law cannot share the blessing, for they 
are under the curse “ written,” Deuteronomy 27, 26, LXX. 
PERFECT obedience is required by the words, “in all things,” 
CONTINUAL obedience by the word, “continueth.” Noman 
renders this obedience (cf. Romans 8. 19, 20). If is observ- 
able, Paul quotes Scripture to the Jews who were conver- 
sant with it,as in Epistle to the Hebrews, as said or spoken ° 
but to the Gentiles, as written. So Matthew, writing for 
Jews, quotes it as said, or spoken; Mark and Luke, writing 
for Gentiles, as written (Matthew 1. 22; Mark 1, 2; Luke 2, 
22,23). [TowNnson.] ll. by thelaw—Greek, “rn the law.” 
Both in and by areincluded. The syllogism in this verse 
and v. 12, is, according to Scripture, The just shall liveby 
faith. But the law is not of faith, but of doing, or works 
(i. e., does not make faith, but works, the conditional 
ground of justifying). Therefore “in,” or “ by the law, no 
man is justified before God" (whatever the case may be 
before men, Romans 4. 2),—not even if he could, which he 
cannot, keep the law, because the Scripture element and 
conditional mean of justification is faith, The just shall 
live by faith—(Romans 1. 17; Habakkuk 2. 4.) Not as 
BENGEL and ALForRD, “He who is just by faith shall 
live.”’ The Greek supports English Version. Also the con- 
trast is between “live by faith” (viz.,as the ground and 
source of his justification), and “live in them,” viz., in his 
doings or works (v, 12), as the conditional element wherein 
he is justified, 12. doeth—Many depended on the law, 
although they did not keep it; but without doing, saith 
Paul, it is of no use to them (Romans 2. 13, 17, 23; 10. 5). 13. 
Abrupt exclamation, as he breaks away impatiently from 
those who would involve us again in the curse of the law, 
by seeking justification in it, to “Onhrist,” who ‘has re- 
deemed us from its curse.” The ‘‘us” refers primarily to 
the JEws, to whom the law principally appertained, in 
contrast to “the Gentiles” (v. 14; cf. ch. 4. 3, 4). Butitis not 
restricted solely to the Jews, as ALFORD thinks; for these 
are the representative people of the world at large, and 
their “law” is the embodiment of what God requires of 
the whole world. Thecurse of its non-fulfilment affects 
the Gentiles through the Jews; for the law represents that 
righteousness which God requires of all, and which, since 
the Jews failed to fulfil, the Gentiles are eqnally unable 
to fulfil. Verse 10, ‘As many as are of the works of the 
law, are under the curse,” refers plainly, not to the Jerwa 
only, but to all, even Gentiles (as the Galatians), who seek 
justification by the law. The Jews’ law represents the 
universal law which condemned the Gentiles, though with 
less clear consciousness on their part (Romans 2). The 
revelation of God’s “wrath” by the law of conscrence, in 
some degree prepared the Gentiles for appreciating re- 
demption through Christ when revealed. The curse had 
to be removed from off the heathen, too, as well as the 
Jews, in order that the blessing, througn Abraham, might 
flow tothem. Accordingly, the “we,” in “that we might 
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receive the promise of the Spirit,” plainly refers to both 
Jewsand Gentiles. redeemed us—boughi us off from our for- 
mer bondage (ch. 4. 5), and ‘‘ from the curse” under which 
all lie who trust to the law and the works of the law for jus- 
tification. The Gentile Galatians, by putting themselves 
under the law, were involving themselves in the curse 
from which Christ has redeemed the Jews primarily, and 
through them the Gentiles. The ransom-price He paid 
was His own precious blood (1 Peter 1. 18, 19; cf. Matthew 
20. 28; Acts 20. 28; 1 Corinthians 6. 20; 7. 23; 1 Timothy 2. 8; 
2 Peter 2.1; Revelation 5. 9), beimg made—Gireek, “ hav- 
ing become.” a eurse for us—Having become what we 
were, in our behalf, ‘a curse,” that. we might cease to be a 
curse. Not merely accursed (in the concrete), but @ curse 
in the abstract, bearing the universal curse of the whole hu- 
man race. So 2 Corinthians 5. 21, ‘Sin for us,’ not sinful, 
but bearing the whole sin of our race, regarded as one vast 
aggregate of sin. See Note there. ‘‘ Anathema” means 
“set apart to God,” to His glory, but to the person’s own 
destruction. ‘Curse,’ an execration. written—Deuter- 
onomy 21, 23. Christ’s bearing the particular curse of 
hanging on the tree, is a sample of the general curse which 
He representatively bore. Not that the Jews put to death 
mulefactors by hanging; but after having put them to 
death otherwise, in order to brand them with peculiar 
ignominy, they hung the bodies on a tree, and such male- 
factors were accursed by the law (cf. Acts 5. 30; 10, 39). 
. God’s providence ordered it so that to fulfil the prophecy 
of the curseand other prophecies, Jesus should be crucified, 
and sohang on the tree, though that death was nota Jewish 
mode of execution. The Jews accordingly, in contempt, 
call Him ‘the hanged one,’ Toivi, and Christians, ‘‘ wor- 
_ shippers of the hanged one;” and make it their great ob- 
jection that He died the accursed death. [TRYPHO, in Jus- 
tin Martyr, p. 249; 1 Peter 2. 24.) Hung between heaven and 
earth as though unworthy of either! 14. The intent of 
“Christ becoming a curse for us; ‘To the end that upon 
the Gentiles the blessing of Abraham (i. e.,promisedio Abra- 
ham, viz., justification by faith) might come in Christ Je- 
sus” (cf. v. 8). that we might receive the promise of the 
Spirit—the promised Spirit (Joel 2. 28, 29; Luke 24.49). This 
clause follows not the clause immediately preceding (for 
our receiving the Spirit is not the result of the blessing of A bra- 
ham coming on the Gentiles), but “Christ hath redeemed us,” 
&e. through faith—not by works. Here he resumes the 
thought in v, 2, “The Spirit from without, kindles within 
us some spark of faith whereby we lay hold of Christ, 
and even of the Spirit Himself, that He may dwell within 
us.” [FLACIUS,] 15. I speak after the manner of men— 
I take an illustration from a merely human transaction 
of every-day occurrence. but a man’s covenant—whose 
purpose it is far less important to maintain, ifit be con-= 
firmed—when once it hath been ratified. no man dis= 
annulleth—‘none setteth aside,’ not even the author 
himself, much less any second party. None does so who 
acts in common equity. Much less would the righteous 
God do so. The law is here, by personification, regarded 
as a second person, distinct from, and subsequent to, the 
promise of God. The promise is everlasting, and more pe- 
culiarly belongs to God. The law is regarded as some- 
thing extraneous, afterwards introduced, exceptional, 
and temporary (v, 17-19, 21-24), addeth—none addeth new 
conditions ‘‘making’’ the coyenant “of none effect” (v. 
17), So legal Judaism could make no alteration in the 
fundamental relation between God and man, already 
established by the promises to Abrahams it could not add 
as a new condition the observance of the law, in which 
case the fulfilment of the promise would be attached toa 
condition impossible for man to perform, The “cove- 
nant’’ here is one of free grace, a promise afterwards 
earried into effect in the Gospel. 16. This verse is paren- 
thetical. The covenant of promise was not “spoken” (so 
Greek for ‘‘made’?) to Abraham alone, but.“ to Abraham 
and his seed;’’ to the latter especially; and this means 
Christ (and that which is inseparable from: Him, the 
literal Israel, and the spiritual, His body, the Church), 
Christ not haying come when the law was given, the 
covenant could not have been then fulfilled, but awaited 
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the coming of Him, the Seed, to whom it was spoken, 
promises—plural, because the same promise was often 
repeated (Genesis 12, 3, 7; 15. 5, 18; 17. 7; 22. 18), and because 
it involved many things; earthly blessings to the literal 
children of Abraham in Canaan, and spiritual and heay- 
enly blessings to his spiritual children; but both promised 
to Christ, ‘the Seed’? and representative Head of the 
literal and spiritual Israel alike. In the spiritual seed 
there is no distinction of Jew or Greek; but to the literal 
seed, the promises still in part remain to be fulfilled 
(Romans 11.26). The covenant was not made with “many” 
seeds (which if there had been, a pretext might exist for 
supposing there was one seed before the law, another 
under the law; and that those sprung from one seed, say 
the Jewish, are admitted on different terms, and with'’a 
higher degree of acceptability, than those sprung from 
the Gentile seed), but with the one seed; therefore, the 
promise that in Him ‘all the families of the earth shall 
be blessed”’ (Genesis 12. 3), joins in this one Seed, Christ, 
Jew and Gentile, as fellow-heirs on the same terms of 
acceptability, viz., by grace through faith (Romans 4, 18); 
not tosome by promise, to others by the law, but to all 
alike, circumcised and uncircumcised, constituting but 
one seed in Christ (Romans 4, 16). The law, on the other 
hand, contemplates the Jews and Gentiles as distinct 
seeds. God makes a covenant, but it is one of promise; 
whereas the law is a covenant of works. Whereas the 
law brings in a mediator, a third party (v. 19, 20), God 
makes His covenant af promise with the one seed, Christ 
(Genesis 17. 7), and embraces others only as they are 
identified with, and represented by, Christ. ome... 
Christ—not in the exclusive sense, the man Christ Jesus, 
but ‘Christ’ (Jesus is not added, which would limit the 
meaning), including His people who are part of Himself, 
the Second Adam, and Head of redeemed humanity. 
Verses 28, 29 prove this, ‘‘ Ye are all ONE in Christ Jesus” 
(Jesus is added here as the person is indicated), “And if 
ye be Christ’s, ye are Abraham’s SEED, heirs according to 
the promise.”’ 1%. this I say—‘ this is what I mean,” by 
what Isaidin v.15, confirmed... of God—“ ratified by 
God” (v.15). im Christ—rather, “unto Christ” (ef, v. 16), 
However, Vulgate and the.old Italian versions translate as 
English Version. But the oldest MSS. omit the words 
altogether, the law which was—Greck, “which came 
into existence 430 years after” (Exodus 12, 40, 41).. He does 
not, as in the case of “the covenant,” add ‘enacted by 
God” (John 1, 17), The dispensation of “the promise” 
began with the call of Abraham from Ur into Canaan, 
and ended on the last night of his grandson’ Jacob’s 
sojourn in Canaan, the land of promise. The dispensation 
of the law, which engenders bondage, was beginning to 
draw on from the timeof his entrance into Egypt, the 
land of bondage. It was to Christ. in him, as in his grand- 
father Abraham, and his father Isaac, not to him or them 
as persons, the promise was spoken. On the day follow- 
ing the last repetition of the promise orally (Genesis 48, 
1-6), at Beersheba, Israel passed into Egypt. It is from 
the end, not from the beginning of the dispensation of 
promise, that the interval of 430 years between it and the 
Jaw is to be counted. At Beersheba, after the covenant 
with Abimelech, Abraham called on the everlasting God, 
and the well was confirmed to him and his seed as an 
everlasting possession. Here God appeared to Isaac, 
Here Jacob received. the promise of the blessing, for 
which God had called Abraham out of Ur, repeated for 
the last time, on the last night of his sojourn in the land 
of promise, cannot—Greek, ‘doth not disannul.” make 
..,. of none effect—The promise would become so, if the 
power of conferring the inheritance be transferred from 
it to the law (Romans 4, 14). 18. the inheritance—all the 
blessings to be inherited by Abraham’s literal and spirit- 
ual children, according to the promise made to him and 
to his Seed, Christ, justification and glorification (ch. 4. 73 
Romans 8, 17; 1 Carinthians 6, 9) but Ged; &c.—The 
Greek order requires rather, “ But to Abraham it)was by 
promise that God hath given it.” The conclusion is, 
Therefore the inheritance is not of, or from, the law (Romans 
4,14), 19. ‘‘ Wherefore then serveth the law?” as it is of 
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no avail for justification, is it either useless, or contrary 
to the covenant of God? [CALVIN.] added—to the orig- 
tnal covenant of promise. This isnot inconsistent with 
v. 15, ‘‘No man addeth thereto;” for there the kind of 
addition meant, and therefore denied, is one that would 
add new conditions, inconsistent with the grace of the 
covenant of promise. The law, though misunderstood 
by tie Judaizers as doing so, was really added for a differ- 
ent purpose, viz.,‘‘ because of (or as the Greek, ‘for the 
sake of’) the transgressions,” ¢. e., to bring out into clearer 
view the transgressions of it (Romans 7. 7-9); to make men 
more fully conscious of their sins, by being perceived as 
transgressions of the law, and so to make them long for the 
promised Saviour. This accords with v. 23, 24; Romans 
4.15. The meaning can hardly be “to check transgres- 
sions,” for the law rather stimulates the corrupt heart 
to disobey it (Romans 5. 20; 7.13). till the seed—during 
the period up to the time when the seed came. The 
law was a preparatory dispensation for’ the Jewish 
nation (Romans 5. 20; Greek, *‘the law came in addi- 
tionally and incidentally’’), intervening between the 
promise and its fulfilment in Christ. come—(Cf. “ faith 
came,” v. 23.) the promise—(Romans 4, 21.) ordained— 
Greek, “constituted” or “disposed.” by angels—as the 
instrumental enactors of the law. [AL¥FoRD.] ‘God dele- 
gated the law to angels as something rather alien to Him 
and severe (Acts 7.53; Hebrews 2. 2,3; cf. Deuteronomy 33. 
2, “He came with ten thousands of saints,” i. e., angels, 
Psalm 68. 17). He reserved ‘*the promise” to Himself, and 
dispensed it according to His own goodness, in the 
hand of a mediator—viz., Moses. Deuteronomy 5. 5, “I 
stood between the Lord and you:” the very definition ofa 
mediator. Hence the phrase often recurs, ‘‘By the hand 
of Moses.” In the giving of the law, the “angels” were 
representatives of God; Moses, as mediator, represented 
the people. 20. ‘Now a mediator cannot be of one (but 
must be of two parties whom he mediates between); but 
God is one” (not two: owing to His essential wnity not 
admitting of an intervening party between Him and 
those to be blessed; but 9s the ONE Sovereign, His own 
representative, giving the blessing directly by promise to 
Abraham, and, in its fulfilment, to Christ, “‘the Seed,” 
without new condition, and without a mediator such as 
the law had). The conclusion understood is, Therefore a 
mediator cannot appertain to God; and consequently, the 
law, with its inseparable appendage of a mediator, can- 
not be the normal way of dealing of God, the one, and un- 
changeable God, who dealt with Abraham by direct prom- 
ise, as a sovereign, not as one forming a compact with 
another party, with conditions and a mediator attached 
thereto. God would bring man into immediate commu- 
nion with Him, and not have man separated from Him 
by a mediator that keeps back from access, as Moses and 
the legal priesthood did (Exodus 19, 12, 13, 17, 21-24; He- 
brews 12. 19-24). The law that thus interposed a mediator 
and conditions between man and God, was an excep- 
tional state limited to the Jews, and parenthetically pre- 
paratory to the Gospel, God’s normal mode of dealing, as 
He dealt with Abraham, viz., face to face directly ; by prom- 
tseand grace, and not conditions; to all nations united by 
faith in the one seed (Ephesians 2, 14, 16, 18), and not to one 
people to the exclusion and severance from the ONE com- 
mon Father, of all other nations. It is no objection to 
this view, that the Gospel, too, has a mediator (1 Timothy 
2.5). For Jesus is not a mediator separating the two par- 
ties in the covenant of promise or grace, as Moses did, but 
OnE in both nature and office with both God and man 
(ef. ‘God in Christ,’ v.17): representing the whole uni- 
versal manhood (1 Corinthians 15. 22, 45, 47), and also bear- 
ing in Him “all the fulness of the Godhead.” Even His 
mediatorial office is to cease when its purpose of recon- 
ciling all things to God shall have been accomplished (1 
Corinthians 15. 24); and God’s ONENESS (Zechariah 14, 9), 
as “all in all,” shall be fully manifested: Cf: John 1. 17, 
where the two mediators—Moses, the severing mediator 
of legal conditions, and Jesus, the uniting mediator of 
grace—are contrasted. The Jews began their worship by 
reciting the Schemah, opening thus, “ Jehovah our God is 
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ONE Jehovah ;” which words their Rabbis (as JARcHTUS) 
interpret as teaching not only the unity of God, but the 
future universality of His Kingdom on earth (Zephaniah 3, 
9. St. Paul (Romans 3, 30) infers the same truth from the 
ONENESS of God (cf. Ephesians 4. 4-6). He,as being One, 
unites all believers, without distinction, to Himself (v. 8, 
16, 28; Ephesians 1.10; 2.14; cf. Hebrews 2.11) in direct 
communion. The unity of God involves the unity of the 
people of God, and also His dealing directly without in- 
tervention of a mediator. 21. ‘Is the law (which involves 
a mediator) against the promises of God (which are with- 
out a mediator, and rest on God alone and immediately)? 
God forbid.”” life—The law, as an externally prescribed 
rule, can never internally impart spiritual life to men 
naturally dead in sin, and change the disposition. Ifthe 
law had been a law capable of giving life, ‘‘ verily (in very 
reality, and not in the mere fancy of legalists) righteous- 
ness would have been by the law” (for where life is, there 
righteousness, its condition, must also be). But the law 
does not pretend to give life, and therefore not righteous- 
ness; so there is no opposition between the law and the 
promise. Righteousness can only come through the 
promise to Abraham, and through its fulfilment in the 
Gospel of grace. 22. But—as the law cannot give life or 
righteousness. [AL¥FORD.] Or the “ But’ means, So far 
is righteousness from being of the law, that the knowledge 
of sin is rather what comes of the law. [BENGEL.] the 
Scripture—which began to be written after the time of 
the promise, at the time when the law was given. The 
written letter was needed so aS PERMANENTLY to convict 
man of disobedience to God’s command, Therefore he 
says, “the Scripture,’ not the “Law.” Cf. v. 8, “Serip- 
ture,’ for “the God of the Scripture,” concluded—“ shut 
up,” under condemnation, as in a prison. Cf. Isaiah 2, 
22, ““ As prisoners gathered in the pit and shut up in the 
prison.” Beautifully contrasted with ‘ the liberty where- 
with Christ makes free,” which follows, v. 7, 9, 25, 26; ch. 
5.1; Isaiah 61.1. all—Gveek neuter, ‘the universe of 
things:” the whole world, man, and all that appertains 
tohim, under sin—(Romans 3. 9,19; 11. 32.) the prom-. 
ise—ithe inheritance promised (v.18), by faith of Jesus: 
Christ—i. e., which is by faith in Jesus Christ. might be- 
given—The emphasis is on “given:” that it might be a» 
free gift; not something earned by the works of the law- 
(Romans 6, 23), to them that believe—to them that have 
“the faith of (in) Jesus Christ” just spoken of. 23. faith. 
—viz., that just mentioned (v. 22), of which Christ is the 
object. kept—Greek, ‘‘kept in ward:’’ the effect of the- 
“shutting up” (v. 22; ch. 4.2; Romans 7, 6). unto—with 
a view to the faith,” &c, We were, in a manner, morally. 
forced to it, so that there remained to us no refuge but’ 
faith. Cf. the phrase, Psalm 78. 50; Margin, 31.8. which. 
should afterwards, &c.—‘‘ which was afterwards to be- 
revealed.” 24. ‘* So that the law hath been (i. e., hath turned: 
out to be) our schoolmaster (or ‘tutor,’ lit., ‘pedagogue,’ 
this term, among the Greeks, meant, a faithful servant 
entrusted with the care of the boy from childhood to 
puberty, to keep him from evil, physical and moral, and: 
accompany him to his amusements and studies) to guide- 
us unto Christ,” with whom we are.no longer ‘‘shut up’ 
in bondage, but are freemen. ‘Children’’ (lit., infants) 
need such tutoring (ch. 4.3). might be—rather, ‘that we 
may be justified by faith;’? which we could not be till 
Christ, the object of faith, had come.. Meanwhile the law, 
by outwardly checking the sinful propensity which was 
constantly giving fresh proof of its refractoriness—as 
thus the consciousness of the power of the sinful princi- 
ple became more vivid, and hence the sense of need both 
of forgiveness of sin and freedom from its bondage was 
awakened—the law became a “schoolmaster to guide us 
unto Christ.” [NEANDER,] The moral law shows us what 
we ought to do, and so we learn our inability todoit. In 
the ceremonial law we seek, by animal sacrifices, to 
answer for our not having done it, but find dead victims 
no satisfaction for the sins of living men, and that out- 
ward purifying will not cleanse :the soul; and that 
therefore we need an infinitely better Sacrifice, the anti- 
type of all the legal sacrifices, Thus delivered up to the 
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judicial law, we see how awful is the doom we deserve: 
thus the law at last leads us to Christ, with whom 
we find righteousness and peace. ‘Sin, sin! is the word 
heard again and again in the Old Testament. Had it not 
there for centuries rung in the ear, and fastened on the 
conscience, the joyful sound, ‘grace for grace,’ would 
not have been the watchword of the New Testament, 
This was the end of the whole system of sacrifices.” 
[THOLUCK.] 25. “But now that faith iscome,’’ &¢e, Moses 
the lawgiver cannot bring us into the heavenly Canaan, 
though he can bring us to the border of it. At that point 
he is superseded by Joshua, the type of Jesus, who leads 
the true Israel into their inheritance. The law leads us 
to Christ, and there its office ceases. 26. children— 
Greek, “sons.” by—Greek, “through faith.” “Ye all” 
(Jews and Gentiles alike) are no longer children requiring 
a tutor, but SONS emancipated and walking at liberty. 
27. baptized into Christ—(Romans 6.3.) have put on 
Christ—ye did, in that very act of being baptized into 
Christ, put on, or clothe yourselves with, Christ: so the 
Greek expresses. Christ is to you the toga virilis (the Ro- 
man garment of the full-grown man, assumed when 
ceasing to be a child). [BENGEL.] GATAKER defines a 
Christian, ‘‘One who has put on Christ.” The argument 
is, By baptism ye have.put on Christ; and therefore, He 
being the Son of God, ye become sons by adoption, by 
virtue of His Sonship by generation. This proves that 
baptism, where it answers to ils ideal, is not a mere empty 
sign, but a means of spiritual transference from the state 
of legal condemnation to that of living union with Christ, 
and of sonship through Him in relation to God (Romans 
13. 14), Christ alone can, by baptizing with His Spirit, 
make the inward grace correspond to the outward sign, 
But as He promises the blessing in the faithful use of the 
means, the Church has rightly presumed, in charity, that 
such is the case, nothing appearing to the contrary. 28, 
There is in this sonship by faith in Christ, no class privi- 
leged above another, as the Jews under the law had been 
above the Gentiles (Romans 10. 12; 1 Corinthians 12, 13; 
Colossians 8,11), bond nor free—Christ alike belongs to 
both by faith; whence he puts “bond” before “free.” Cf. 
Notes, 1 Corinthians 7, 21, 22; Ephesians 6. 8. meither 
male nor female—rather, as Greek, ‘there is not male 
and female.” There is no distinction into male and fe- 
male, Difference of sex makes no difference in Christian 
privileges. But under the law the male sex had great 
privileges, Males alone had in their body circumcision, 
the sign of the covenant (contrast baptism applied to male 
and female alike); they alone were capable of being 
kings and priests, whereas all of either sex are now 
“kings and priests unto God” (Revelation 1. 6); they had 
prior right to inheritances. In the resurrection the rela- 
tion of the sexes shall cease (Luke 20, 35), one— Greek, 
“one man;” masculine, not neuter, viz., “one new man” 
in Christ (Ephesians 2.15), 29. and heirs—The oldest 
MSS. omit “and.” Christ is “Abraham’s seed” (v. 16): ye 
are “one in Christ’ (v, 28), and one with Christ, as having 
“put on Christ” (v, 27); therefore rE are ‘ Abraham’s 
seed,” which is tantamount to saying (whence the “and” 
is omitted), ye are “heirs according to the promise” (not 
“by the law,” v. 18); for it was to Abraham’s seed that the 
inheritance was promised (v. 16), Thus he arrives at the 
same truth which he set out with (v.7) But one new 
“seed” of a righteous succession could be found, One 
single faultless grain of human nature was found by God 
Himself, the source of a new and imperishable seed: “‘ the 
seed” (Psalm 22. 30) who receive from Him a new nature 
and name (Genesis 3. 15; Isaiah 53. 10, 11; John 12, 24). In 
Him the lineal descent from David becomes extinct. He 
died without posterity. But He lives and shall reign on 
David's throne. No one has a legal claim to sit upon it 
but Himself, He being the only living direct represen ta- 
tive (Ezekiel 21. 27), His spiritual seed derive their birth 
from the travail of His soul, being born again of His word, 
which is the incorruptible seed (John 1, 12; Romans 9. 8; 


1 Peter 1. 23). 
CHAPTER IV. 
Ver. 1-31. THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED: ILLUSTRA- 
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We were under the Law till Christ cane, 


TION OF OUR SUBJECTION TO THE LAW ONLY TILL CHRIST 
CAME,FROM THE SUBJECTION OF AN HEIR TO HIS GUAR- 
DIAN TILL HE IS OF AGE. ST. PETER’S GOOD-WILL TO THE 
GALATIANS SHOULD LEAD THEM TO THE SAME GooD- 
WILL TO HIM AS THEY HAD AT FIRST SHOWN. THEIR DE- 
SIRE TO BE UNDER THE LAW SHOWN BY THE ALLEGORY 
oF ISAAC AND ISHMAEL TO BE INCONSISTENT WITH THEIR 
GOSPEL LIBERTY. 1-%. The fact of God’s sending His 
Son to redeem us who were under the law (v, 4), and send- 
ing the Spirit of His Son into our hearts (v. 6), confirms 
the conclusion (ch, 3. 29) that we are “heirs according to 
the promise,” the heir—{Ch. 3, 29.) It is not,as in earth- 
ly inheritances, the death of the father, but our Father’s 
sovereign will simply that makes us heirs, ehild—Greek, 
“one under age.” differeth nothing, &c.—i. e., has no 
more freedom than a slave (so the Greek for “servant” 
means). Heisnotat his own disposal. lord of all—by 
title and virtual ownership (cf. 1 Corinthians 3, 21, 22). 2. 
tutors and governors—rather, ‘guardians (of the per- 
son) and stewards” (of the property), Answering to “the 
law was our schoolmaster” or “tutor” (ch. 3. 24), wmtil 
the time appointed of the Father—in His eternal pur- 
poses (Ephesians 1, 9-11). The Greek is a legal term, ex- 
pressing a time defined by law, or testamentary disposi- 
tion, 3. we—the Jews primarily, and inclusively the 
Gentiles also. For the ‘we’ in v.5 plainly refers to both 
Jew and Gentile believers, The Jews in their bondage to 
the law of Moses, as thé representative people of the 
world, include all mankind virtually amenable to God’s 
law (Romans 2. 14, 15; cf. ch. 3. 18, 23, Notes). Even the 
Gentiles were under “bondage,” and in a state of disci- 
pline suitable to nonage, till Christ came as the Emanci- 
pator. were in bondage—as ‘se: vants” (v. 1), wnder 
the elements—or “rudiments;” audimentary religion 
teaching of a non-Christian character: the elementary les- 
sons of outward things (lit., “of the [outward] world’); 
such as the legal ordinances mentioned, v. 10 (Colossians 
2.8, 20). Our childhood’s lessons. [CONYBEARE and How- 
SON.] Lit., The letters of the alphabet (Hebrews 5,12) 4. 
the fulmess of the time—viz., “the time appointed by 
the Father” (v. 2). Cf. Note, Ephesians 1,10; Luke 1. 57; 
Acts 2,1; Ezekiel 5.2, “The Church hts it own ages.” 
{BENGEL,] God does nothing prematurely, but, foresee- 
ing the end from the beginning, waits till all is ripe for 
the execution of His purpose. Had Ch-.ist come directly 
after the fall, the enormity and deadly fruits of sin 
would not have been realized fully by man, so as to feel 
his desperate state and need of a Saviour. Sin was 
fully developed. Man’s inability to save himself by obe- 
dience to the law, whether that of Moses, or that of con- 
science, was completely manifested; all the prophecies 
of various ages found their common centre in this par- 
ticular time; and Providence, by various arrangements 
in the social and political, as well as the moral, world, 
had fully prepared the way for the coming Redeemer, 
God often permits physical evil long before he teaches 
the remedy. The small pox had for long committed its 
ravages before inoculation, and then vaccination, was dis- 
eovered. It was essential to the honour of God's law to per- 
mitevil long before he revealed the full remedy. Cf, “the 
set time’ (Psalm 102, 13), was come—Greek, “came.” sent 
forth—Greek, ‘Sent forth out of heaven from Himself,” 
[ALFORD and BENGEL.] The same verb is used of the 
Father's sending forth the Spirit (v.6). So in Acts 7. 12, 
Cf. with this verse, John 8, 42; Isaiah 48, 14, his—Emphati- 
eal, “His own Son,”’ Not by adoption, n» we are (v.5); nor 
merely His Son by the anointing of the @¢pirit which God 
sends into the heart (v. 6; John 1. 18). meatle of a woman 
—‘*made” is used as in 1 Corinthians J», 45, “The first 
man, Adam, was made a living sout,’’ ¢rek, “made to 
be (born) of a woman,”’ The expressiva implies a special 
interposition of God in His birth as man, viz., causing 
Him to be conceived by the Holy Ghost. So Estrus, 
made under the law—“ made to be under the law." Not 
merely as GROTIUS and ALFORD explain, “ Born subject 
to the law as a Jew,” But “made” by His Father's ap- 
pointment, and His own free-will, “subject to the law,” 
to keep it all, ceremonial and moral, perfectly for us 36 
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the Representative Man, and to suffer and exhaust the 
itull penalty of our whole race’s violation of it. This con- 
8titutes the significance of His circumcision, His being 
presented in the temple (Luke 2, 21, 22, 27; ef. Matthew 5. 
17), and His baptism by John, when He said (Matthew 3. 
15), “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all righteousness.” 5. 
To—Greek, That He might redeem.” them , .. under 
the law—Primarily the Jews; but as these were the rep- 
resentative people of the world, the Gentiles, too, are in- 
cluded in the redemption (ch, 3, 13). receive—The Greek 
implies the suitableness of the thing as long ago predes- 
tined by God. ‘Receive as something destined or due” 
(Luke 23, 41; 2 John 8). Herein God makes of sons of men 
sons of God, inasmuch as God made of the Son of God 
the Son of man, (St. AUGUSTINE on Psalm 52.] 6. be= 
cause ye are sons, &¢.—The gift of the Spirit of prayer is 
the consequence of our adoption. The Gentile Galatians 
might think, as the Jews were under the law before their 
adoption, that so they, too, must first be under the law. 
St. Paul, by anticipation, meets this objection by saying, 
YE ARE sons, therefore ye need not be as children (v. 1) 
under the tutorship of the law, as being already in the 
free state of ‘‘sons’”’ of God by faith in Christ (ch. 3. 26), 
no longer in your nonage (as “children,” v. 1). The Spirit 
of God’s only Begotten Son in your hearts, sent from, and 
leading you to cry to, the Father, attests your sonship by 
adoption; for the Spirit is the “earnest of your inher- 
itance”’ (Romans 8, 15, 16; Ephesians 1. 13), “It is because 
ye are sons that God sent forth” (the Greek requires this 
translation, not ‘hath sent forth’’) into ouR (so the oldest 
MSS. read for “yor,” in English Version) hearts the 
Spirit of His Son, crying, ‘* Abba, Father’ (John 1, 12), 
Asin v.5 he changed from “them,” the third person, to 
“we,” the first person, so here he changes from ‘ye,’’ the 
second person, to “our,” the first person: this he does to 
identify their case as Gentiles, with his own and that of 
his believing fellow-countrymen, as Jews. In another 
point of view, though not the immediate one intended by 
the context, this verse expresses, ‘‘ Because ye are sons 
(already in God’s electing purpose of love), God sent forth 
the Spirit of His Son into your hearts,” &c.: God thus, by 
sending His Spirit in due time, actually conferring that 
sonship which He already regarded as a present reality 
(‘are’) becauseof His purpose, even before it was actually 
fulfilled. So Hebrews 2. 13, where “the children” are 
spoken of as existing in His purpose, before their actual 
existence. theSpirit of his Son—By faith ye are one with 
the Son, so that what is His is yours; His Sonship ensures 
your sonship; His Spirit ensures for you a share in the 
same, “If any man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His’’ (Romans 8.9). Moreover, as the Spirit of 
God proceeds from God the Father, so the Spirit of the 
Son proceeds from the Son; so that the Holy Ghost, as 
the Creed saith, “‘proceedeth from the Father and the 
Son,” The Father was not begotten: the Son is begotten of 
the Father; the Holy Ghost proceeding from the Father 
.and the Son. erying—Here the Sprrir is regarded as the 
agent in praying, and the believer as His organ, In Ro- 
mans 8. 15, ‘‘The Spirit of adoption” is said to be that 
whereby WE cry, ‘‘ Abba, Father:’’ but in Romans 8, 26, 
“The SPIRIT ITSELF maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.’ The believers’ 
prayer is His prayer: hence arises its acceptability with 
God. Abba, Father—The Dbrew says, “ Abba” (a He- 
brew term), the Greek, “ Father’ (“ Pater,” a Greek term 
in the original), both united together in one Sonship and 
one ery of faith, ‘‘ Abba, Father.” So “‘ Even so (‘ Nai,’ 
Greek), Amen” (Hebrew), both meaning the same (Revela- 
tion 1,7). Christ’s own former cry is the believers’ ery, 
*“ Abba, Father’ (Mark 14. 36), 7%. Wherefore—Conclusion 
inferred from v, 4-6, thou—Individualizing and applying 
the truth toeach. Such an individual appropriation of 
this comforting truth God grants in answer to them who 
ery,‘ Abba, Father.”’ heir of God through Christ—The 
oldest MSS, read, ‘‘an heir through God,” This combines 
on behalf of man, the whole before-mentioned agency of 
THE TRINITY: the Father sent His Son and the Spirit; the 
Son has freed us from the law; the Spirit has completed 
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our sonship, Thus the redeemed are heirs THROUGH the 
Triune Gop, not through the law, nor through fleshly 
descent [WINDISCHMANN in ALFORD] (ch, 3, 18 confirms 
this). heir—Confirming ch. 3, 29; cf. Romans 8,17. 8-11. 
Appeal to them not to turn back from their privileges as 
free sons, to legal bondage again. then—when ye were 
“servants” (v.7), ye knew not God—Not opposed to Ro- 
mans 1, 21. The heathen originally knew God, as Romans 
1, 21 states, but did not choose to retain God in their 
knowledge, and so corrupted the original truth. They 
might still have known Him, in a measure, from His 
works, but as a matter of fuet they knew Him not, so far 
as His eternity, His power as the Creator, and His holi- 
ness, are concerned, are no gods—i. e., have no exist- 
ence, such as their worshippers attribute to them, in the 
nature of things, but only in the corrupt imaginations of 
their worshippers (notes, 1 Corinthians & 4; 10. 19, 20; 2 
Chronicles 13. 9). Your “service” was a different bond- 
age from that of the Jews, which was a true service, Yet 
theirs, like yours, was a burdensome yoke; how then is 
it ye wish to resume the yoke after that God has trans- 
ferred both Jews and Gentiles to a free service? 9% 
known God, or rather are known of God—They did 
not first know and love God, but God first, in His electing 
love, knew and loved them as His, and therefore attracted 
them to the saving knowledge of Him (Matthew 7, 23; 1 
Corinthians 8, 3; 2 Timothy 2. 19; cf Exodus 33, 12, 17; 
John 15. 16; Philippians 3.12), God’s great grace in this 
made their fall from it the more heinous. how—express- 
ing indignant wonder at such a thing being possible, and 
even actually occurring (ch. 1. 6). ‘“* Howisit that ye turn 
back again?’ &e, weak—powerless to justify: in contrast 
to the justifying power of faith (ch, 3. 24; cf. Hebrews 7, 
18). beggarly—contrasted with the viches of the inherit- 
ance of believers in Christ (Ephesians 1. 18). The state of 
the “child” (v1) is weak, as not having attained man- 
hood; “‘beggarly,”’ as not having attained the inheritance, 
elements —‘ rudiments,” It is as if a schoolmaster 
should go back to learning the ABC. [BENGEL.] again 
—There are two Greek words in the original. ‘‘ Ye desire 
again, beginning afresh, to be in bondage.” Though the 
Galatians, as Gentiles, had never been under the Mosai¢ 
yoke, yet they had been under “the elements of the 
world” (v. 8): the common designation for the Jewish and 
Gentile systems alike, in contrast to the Gospel (however 
superior the Jewish was to the Gentile). Both systems 
consisted in outward worship, and cleayed to sensible 
forms. Both were in bondage to the elements of sense, as 
though these could give the justification and sanctifica- 
tion which the inner and spiritual power of God alone 
could bestow. ye destre—or “will.” Will-worship is 
not acceptable to God (Colossians 2. 18, 23). 10. To 
regard the observance of certain days as in itself 
meritorious as a work, is alien to the free spirit of 
Christianity. This is not incompatible with obsery- 
ing the Sabbath or the Christian Lord’s day as oblig- 
atory, though not as a work (which was the Jewish and 
Gentile error in the observance of days), but as a holy 
mean appointed by the Lord for attaining the great 
end, holiness. The whole life alike belongs to the Lord 
in the Gospel view, just as the whole world, and not the 
Jews only, belong to Him, But as in Paradise, so now 
one portion of time is needed wherein to draw off the 
soul more entirely from secular business to God (Colos- 
sians 2, 16). ‘‘Sabbaths, new moons, and set feasts” 
(1 Chronicles 23,31; 2 Chronicles 31.3), answer to ‘days, 
months, times.” ‘‘ Months,’ however, may refer to the 
first and seventh months, which were sacred on account of 
the number of feasts in them, times—Greek, ‘‘seasons,” 
viz., those of the three great feasts, the Passover, Pente- 
cost, and Tabernacles, years—The sabbatical year was 
about the time of writing this Epistle, A.D. 4%. [BENGEL,] 
11. lest—Greek, “lest haply.” My fear is not for my own 
sake, but for yours. 1%. be as I am—'tAs I have in my 
life among you cast off Jewish habits, so do ye; for lam 
become as ye are,” viz,, in the non-observance of legal or 

dinances. ‘The fact of my laying them aside amony 
Gentiles, shows that I regard them as not at all contribut> 
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tng to justification or sanetification. Do you regard them in 
the same light, and act accordingly.” His observing the 
law among the Jews was not inconsistent with this, for 
he did so only in order to win them, without compromis- 
fing principle. On the other hand, the Galatian Gentiles, 
by adopting legal ordinances, showed that they regarded 
them as needful for salvation. This St, Paul combats. ye 
have not injured me at all—viz., at the period when I 
first preached the Gospel among you, and when I made 
myself as you are, viz., living asa Gentile, not as a Jew, 
You at that time did me no wrong; “ye did not despise my 
temptation in the flesh” (v. 14); nay, you ‘received me as 
an angel of God.’ Then in v. 16, he asks, ** Have I then, 
since that’ time, become your enemy by telling you the 
truth?” 13. how through infirmity—rather, as G'reek, 
“Ye know that because of an infirmity of my flesh I 
preached,” &c. He implies that bodily sickness, having 
detained him among them, contrary to his original in- 
tention, was the occasion of his preaching the Gospel to 
them, at the first —lit., ‘at the former time:” implying 
that at the time of writing he had been twice in Galatia. 
See my Introduction ; also v. 16, and ch. 5, 21, Notes. His 
sickness was probably the same as recurred more vio- 
lently afterward, ‘‘the thorn in the flesh” (2 Corinthians 
12.7), which also was overruled to good (2 Corinthians 12, 
9, 10), as the “‘infirmity of the flesh” here, 14. my temp-= 
tation—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘your temptation.” My 
infirmity, which was, or might have been, a ‘‘tempta- 
tion,” or trial, to you, ye despised not, i. e., ye were not 
tempted by it to despise me and my message. Perhaps, 
however, it is better to punctuate and explain as LAcH- 
MANN, connecting it with v. 13, ““And (ye know) your 
temptation (i. e., the temptation to which ye were exposed 
through the infirmity) which was in my flesh. Ye de- 
spised not (through natural pride), nor rejected (through 
spiritual pride), but received me,’’&c, ‘Temptation does 
not mean here, as we now use the word, tendency to an evil 
habt, but BODILY TRIAL.” as an angel of God—as a 
heayven-inspired and sent messenger from God: angel 
means messenger (Malachi 2.7). Cf. the phrase, 2 Samuel 
19.27, a Hebrew and Oriental one for a person to be re- 
ceived with the highest respect (Zechariah 12.8). An 
angel is free from the flesh, infirmity, and temptation. as 
Christ — being Christ’s representative (Matthew 10. 40). 
Christ is Lord of angels. 15. Where, &c.—Of what value 
was your congratulation (so the Greek for ‘ blessedness” 
expresses) of yourselves, on account of your having 
among you me, the messenger of the Gospel, considering 
how entirely you have veered about since? Once you 
counted yourselves blessed in being favoured with my 
ministry. ye would have plucked out your own eyes 
—one of the dearest members of the body—so highly did 
you value me: a proverbial phrase for the greatest self- 
sacrifice (Matthew 5. 29). ConyBEARE and Howson think 
that this particular form of proverb was used with refer- 
ence to a weakness in St. Paul’s eyes, connected with a 
nervous frame, perhaps affected by the brightness of the 
vision described, Acts 22.11; 2 Corinthians 12.1-7. ‘You 
would have torn out your own eyes to supply the lack of 
mine.’ The Divine power of Paul’s words and works, 
contrasting with the feebleness of his person (2 Corin- 
thians 10. 10), powerfully at first impressed the Galatians, 
who had all the impulsiveness of the Keltic race from 
which they sprang. Subsequently they soon changed 
with the fickleness which is equally characteristic of 
Kelts. 16. Translate, ‘‘ Am I then, become your enemy (an 
enemy in your eyes) by telling you the truth” (ch. 2, 5, 14)? 
He plainly did not incur their enmity at his first visit, 
aud the words here imply that he had since then, and be- 
Jore his now writing, incurred it; so that the oceasion of 
his telling them the unwelcome ‘truth, must have been at 
his second visit (Acts 18, 23; see my Introduction). The 
fool and sinner hate a reprover. The righteous love 
faithful reproof (Psalm 141.5; Proverbs 9.8),' 17. They— 
your flatterers: in contrast to Paul himself, who tells them 
the truth. tealously—zeal in proselytism was character- 
istic especially of the Jews, and so of Judaizers (ch, 1. 14; 
Matthew 23.15; Romans 10, 2), affect you—i, ¢., court you 
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and his, in Return, to Them. 


(2 Corinthians 11, 2), mot well—not in a good way, or for 
agood end. Neither the eause of their zealous courting 
of you, nor the manner, is what it ought to be. they 
would exclude you—“ they wish to shut you out” from 
the kingdom of God (i. e., they wish to persuade you that 
as uncircumcised Gentiles, you are shut out from it), 
“thatye may zealously court them,” i. e., become circum- 
cised, as zealous followers of themselves. ALFORD exs 
plains it, that their wish was to shut out the Galatians 
from the general community, and attract them as a sep- 
arate clique to their own party. So the English word 
“exclusive,” is used. 18. good to be zealously affected 
—rather, to correspond to “zealously court” in v, 18, “to 
be zealously courted.” I do not find fault with them for 
zealously courting you, nor with you for being zealously 
courted ; provided it be ‘in a good cause” (translate so), 
“it is a good thing” (1 Corinthians 9, 20-23). My reason 
for saying the ‘not well” (v. 17: the Greek is the same as 
that for “good,” and ‘tin a good cause,” in v. 28), is that 
their zealous courting of yowis not in a good cause, The 
older interpreters, however, support Finglish Version (cf. 
ch. 1.14), albways—translate and arrange the words thus, 
“At all times, and not only when I am present with you,” 
Ido not desire that J exclusively should have the priv- 
ilege of zealously courting you. Others may do so in my 
absence with my full approval, if only it be in a good 
cause, and if Christ be faithfully preached (Philippians 1, 
15-18), 19. My little children—(l1 Timothy 1.18; 2 Tim- 
othy 2,1; 1 John 2.1.) My relation to you is not merely 
that of one zealously courting you (v. 17, 18), but that of a 
father to his children (1 Corinthians*4. 15). I travail in 
birth—i. e., like a mother in pain till the birth of her 
child, again—a second time. The former time was when 
I was “present with you” (v, 18; of, Note, v.13). Christ be 
formed in you—that you may live nothing but Christ, 
and think nothing but Christ (ch, 2, 20), and glory in notk- 
ing but Him, and His death, resurrection, and righteous- 
ness (Philippians 3. 8-10; Colossians 1, 27), 20. Translate as 
Greek, ‘I could wish.” If circumstances permitted (which 
they donot), Lwould gladly be with you. [M. STUART,] now 
—as I was twice already. Speaking face to face is so much 
more effective towards loving persuasion than writing 
(2John 12;3John 13, 14), change my voice—as a mother (v, 
19): adapting my tone of voice to what I saw in person your 
case might need. This is possible to one present, but not to 
one in writing. [Grorrius and Esrivus,] Istand indoubt 
of you—rather, “Iam perplexed about you,” viz., how to 
deal with you, what kind of words to use, gentle or severe, 
to bring you back to the right path. 21. desire—of your 
own accord madly courting that which must condemn 
and ruin you. do ye not hear—do ye not consider the 
mystic sense of Moses’ words? [Grorrus.] The law itself 
sends you away from itself to Christ, [Estrus.] After 
having sufficiently maintained his point by argument, 
the apostle confirms and illustrates it by an inspired alle- 
gorical exposition of historical facts, containing in them 
general laws and types. Perhaps his reason for using - 
allegory was to confute the Judaizers with their own 
weapons: subtle, mystical, allegorical interpretations, 
unauthorized by the Spirit, were their favourite argu- 
ments, as of the Rabbins in the synagogues. Cf, the Je- 
rusalem Talmud, J'ractatu Succa, cap. Hechalil. St.Paul 
meets them with an allegorical exposition, not the work 
of fancy, but sanctioned by the Holy Spirit. History, if 
properly understood, contains in its complicated phe- 
nomena, simple and continually-recurring Divine laws. 
The history of the elect people, like their legal ordinances, 
had, besides the literal, a typical meaning (ef. 1 Corin- 
thians 10. 1-4; 15. 45, 47; Revelation 11.8), Just as theextra- 
ordinarily-born Isaac, the gift of grace according to prom- 
ise, supplanted, beyond all human calculations, the nat- 
urally-born Ishmael, so the new theocratic race, the spir- 
itual seed of Abraham by promise, the Gentile, as well as 
Jewish believers, were about to take the place of the nat- 
ural seed, who had imagined that to them exclusively 
belonged the kingdom of God, 22. (Genesis 16, 3-16; 21.2.) 
Abraham—whose sons ye wish to be (ef. Romans 9. 7-9). 
a bond maid , , , a free woman—rather, as Greek, ‘the 
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bond maid... the free woman. 23. after the flesh— 
born according to the usual course of nature: in contrast 
to Isaac, who was born “by virtue of ¢he promise” (so the 
Greek), as the efficient cause of Sarah’s becoming preg- 
nant out of the course of nature (Romans 4.19), Abraham 
was to lay aside all confidence in the jlesh (after which 
Ishmael was born), and to live by faith alone in the prom- 
ise (according to which Isaac was miraculously born, con- 
trary to all calculations of flesh and blood), 24. are an 
allegory—rather, “are allegorical,” i. e., have wnother be- 
sides the literal meaning. these are the two covenants— 
“these (women) are (i.e., mean. Omit ‘the’ with all the 
oldest: MSS.) two covenants.” As among the Jews the 
bondage of the mother determined that of the child, the 
ehildren of the free covenant of promise, answering to 
Sarah, are free; the children of the legal covenant of 
bondage are not so. one from—i. ¢., taking his origin from 
Mount Sinai. Hence, it appears, he is treating of the 
moral law (ch. 3. 19) chiefly (Hebrews 12, 18). Paul was 
familiar with the district of Sinai in Arabia (ch. 1. 17), 
having gone thither after his conversion. At the gloomy 
“scene of the giving of the Law, he learned to appreciate, 
by contrast, the grace of the Gospel, and so to cast off all 
his past legal dependencies. which gendereth—i, e., 
bringing forth children unto bondage, Cf, the phrase (Acts 
8. 25), “children of the covenant which God made... say- 
ing unto Abraham,” Agar—i.e., Hagar. 25. Translate, 
“For this word, Hagar, is (imports) Mount Sinai in 
Arabia” (i.e, among the Arabians—in the, Arabian 
tongue), So CurysostoM explains. HARADT, the travel- 
ler, says that to this day the Arabians call Sinai, ‘“t Mads- 
char,” i. e., Hagar, meaning @ rock or stone, Hagar twice 
fled into the desert of Arabia (Genesis 16. and 21.): from 
her the mountain and city took its name, and the people 
were called Hagarenes. Sinai, with its rugged rocks, far 
removed trom the promised land, was well suited to rep- 
resent the law which inspires with terror, and the spirit 
of bondage. answereth—li/., “stands in the same rank 
with;” “she corresponds to,” &ce. Jerusalem which 
now is—i.e., the Jerusalem of the Jews, having only a 
present temporary existence, in contrast with the spir- 
itual Jerusalem of the Gospel, which in germ, under the 
form of the promise, existed ages before, and shall be for 
ever in ages to come, and—The oldest MSS. read, “ Yor 
she is in bondage.”?” As Hagar was in bondage to her mis- 
tress, so Jerusalem that now is, is in bondage to the law, 
and also to the Romans; her civil state thus being in ac- 
cordance with her spiritual state. [BENGEL.] 26. This 
verse stands instead of the sentence which we should ex- 
pect, to correspond to v. 24, ** One from Mount Sinai,” viz., 
the other covenant from the heavenly mount above, which 
is (answers in the allegory to) Sarah. Jerusalem ,,, 
above—Hebrews 12. 22, ‘the heavenly Jerusalein.”” “New 
Jerusalem, which cometh down out of heaven from my 
God” (Revelation 3.12; 21.2). Here “the Messianic the- 
ocracy, which before Christ’s second appearing is the 
Church, and after it, Christ’s kingdom of glory.” [MEYER.] 
free—as Sarah was; opposed to “she is in bondage” (v, 
25). all—Omitted in many of the oldest MSS., though 
supported by some. ‘Mother of us,’ viz., believers who 
are already members of the invisible Church, the heav- 
enly Jerusalem, hereafter to be manifested (Hebrews 12, 
22). 2%. (Isaiah 54. 1s) thou barren—Jerusalem above: 
the spiritual Church of the Gospel, the fruit of “the 
promise,” answering to Sarah, who bore not “after the 
flesh ;”? as contrasted with the law, answering to Hagar, 
who was fruitful in the ordinary course of nature, Isaiah 
speaks primarily of Israel’s restoration after her long- 
continued calamities; but his language is framed by the 
Holy Spirit so as to reach beyond this to the spiritual 
Zion: including not only the Jews, the natural descend- 
ants of Abraham and children of the law, but also the 
Gentiles. The spiritual Jerusalem is regarded as “barren” 
whilst the law trammelled Israel, for she then had no 
spiritual children of the Gentiles, break forth—into 
crying. ery—shout for joy. many more—transiate as 
Greek, “ Many are the children of the desolate (the New 
‘Festament Church made up in the greater part from the 
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Gentiles, who once had nol the promise, and so was desti- 
tute of God as her husband), more than of her which hath 
an (Greek, THE) husband” (the Jewish Church having 
Gop for her dusband, Isaiah 54.5; Jeremiah 2.2). Numer- 
ous as were the children of the legal covenant, those of 
the Gospel coyenant are more so, The force of the Greek 
article is, “* Her who has THE husband of which the other 
is destitute.” 28. we—the oldest MSS. and versions are 
divided between “ we” and “ye.” ‘‘We” better accords 
with v, 26, ‘Mother of us,’ children of promise—not 
children after the flesh, but through the promise (v. 23, 29, 
31). ‘“‘ We are’’ so, and ought to wish to.,continue so. 29. 
persecuted—Ishmael “ mocked ”’ Isaac, which ‘contained 
in it the germ and spirit of persecution (Genesis 21. 9), 
His mocking was probably directed against Isaac’s piety 
and faith in God’s promises. Being the elder by natural 
birth, he haughtily prided himself above him that was 
born by promise: as Cain hated Abel's piety. him ,,. 
born after the Spirit—The language, though referring 
primarily to Isaac, born in a spiritual way (viz., by the 
promise or word of God, rendered by His Spirit efficient 
out of the course of nature, in making Sarah fruitfulin 
old age), is so framed as especially to refer to believers jus- 
tified by Gospel grace through faith, as opposed to carnal 
men, Judaizers, and legalists, even so it is now—(ch. 5, 
11; 6. 12,17; Acts 9. 29; 18. 45, 49,50; 14. 1, 2, 19; 17. 5, 18; 18 
5, 6.) The Jews persecuted Paul, not for preaching Chris- 
tianity in opposition to heathenism, but for preaching 
it as distinct from Judaism. Except in the two cases 
of Philippi and Ephesus (where the persons beginning 
the assault were pecuniarily interested in his expul- 
sion), he was nowhere set upon by the Gentiles, unless 
they were first stirred up by the Jews. The coincidence 
between Paul’s Epistles and Luke’s history (the Acts) 
in this respect, is plainly undesigned, and so a proof of 
genuineness (see PALEY'S Hore Pauline). 30. Genesis 2], 
10, 12, where Sarah’s words are, “Shall not be heir with 
my son, even with Isaac.’ But what was there said liter- 
ally, is here by inspiration expressed in its allegorical 
Spiritual import, applying to the New Testament be- 
liever, who is antitypically “the son of the free woman.” 
In John 8, 35, 36, Jesus refers to this. cast out—from the 
house and inheritance: literally, Ishmael; spiritually, 
the carnal and legalists. shall not be heir—The Greek is 
stronger, “‘ must not be heir,” or “inherit.” 31. Se then— 
The oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ Wherefore,” This is the conclu- 
sion inferred from what precedes. In ch. 3, 29 and 4, 7, it 
was established that we, New Testament believers, are 
“heirs.” If, then, we are heirs, ‘‘we are not children or 
the bond woman (whose son, according to Scripture, was 
‘not to be heir,’ v. 30), but of the free woman” (whose 
son was, according to Scripture, to be heir). For we are 
not ‘cast out” as Ishmael, but accepted as sons and 
heirs, : 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-26. Pik RORATION, EXHORTATION TO STAND Fast 
IN THE GOSPEL LIBERTY, JUST SET FORTH, AND NOT TO BE 
LED BY JUDAIZERS INTO CIRCUMCISION, oR LAW-JUS- 
TIFICATION: YET THOUGH FREE, TO SERVE ONE AN- 
OTHER BY LOVE: TO WALK IN THE SPIRIT, BEARING 
THE FRUIT THEREOF, NOT IN THE WORKS OF THE FLESH, 
1. The oldest MSS. read, “In liberty (so ALFORD, MOBER- 
LEY, HuMPHRY and ELuicorr. But as there is no Greek 
for ‘in,’ as there is, 1 Corinthians 16, 13; Philippians L. 27; 
4,1, 1 prefer translating, ‘It is FoR freedom that’), Christ 
hath made us free (not in, or for, a state of bondage). Stand 
fast, therefore, and be not entangled again in a yoke of 
bondage” (viz., the law, ch. 4. 24; Acts 15.10), On “again,” 
see Note, ch. 4.9. 2. Behold—i. e., Mark what I say. I 
Paul—Though you now think less of my authority, I 
nevertheless give my name and personal authority as 
enough by itself to refute all opposition of adversaries, 
if ye be circumcised—Not as ALFORD, “ If you will goon 
being circumcised.” Rather, “If ye suffer yourselves to 
be circumcised,” viz., under the notion of its being neces- 
sary to justification (v. 4; Acts 15,1). Circumcision here is 
not regarded simply by itself (for, viewed as a mere 
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national rite, if was practised for conciliation’s sake by 
Paul himself, Acts 16.3), but as the symbol of Judaism and 
legalism in general. If this be necessary, then the Gospel 
of grace is atanend, Ifthe latter be the way of justifica- 
tion, then Judaism is in nowayso, Christ... profit... 
nothing—(Ch. 2.21.) For righteousness of works and 
justification by faith cannot co-exist. ‘He who is cir- 
ecumcised [for justification] is so as fearing the law, 
and he who fears, disbelieves the power of grace, and 
he who disbelieves can: profit nothing by that grace 
which he disbelieves. [CuHRySOSTOM.] 3. For— Greek, 
“Yea, more;’”’ “*Moreover,” Itestify ,., toevery man 
—as wellas “unto you” (v. 2), that is cireumcised—that 
submits to be circumcised. Such a one became a “ prose- 
lyte of righteousness,” the whole law—impossible for 
man to keep even in part, much less wholly (James 2, 10); 
yet none can be justified by the law, unless he keep it 
wholly (ch. 3.10). 4. Lit, ‘*Ye have become void from 
Christ,’ i.e., your connection with Christ has become 
void (v. 2). Romans 7, 2, “‘ Loosed from the law,” where 
the same Greek occurs as here. whosoever of you are 
justified—“ are being justified,” i.e., are endeavouring to 
be justified. by the law—Grreek, “tn the law,” as the 
element in which justification is to take place. fallen 
from grace—ye no longer “stand” in grace (Romans 5, 2), 
Grace and legal righteousness cannot co-exist (Romans 4, 
4,5; 11.6). Christ, by circumcision (Luke 2, 21), undertook 
to obey all the law, and fulfil all righteousness for us; 
any, therefore, that now seeks to fulfil the law for him- 
self in any degree for justifying righteousness, severs 
himself from the grace which flows from Christ’s fulfil- 
ment of it, and becomes “a debtor to do the whole law” 
(v. 3). The decree of the Jerusalem council had said noth- 
ing so strong as this; it had merely decided that Gentile 
Christians were not bound to legal observances. But the 
Galatians, whilst not pretending to be so bound, imag- 
ined there was an efficacy in them to merit a higher 
degree of perfection (ch. 3.3). This accounts for St, Paul 
not referring to the decree at all, He took much higher 
ground, See PALEY’s Hore Pauline, The natural mind 
loves outward fetters, and is apt to forge them for itself, 
to stand in lieu of holiness of heart. 5. For—Proof of the 
assertion, “fallen from grace,’ by contrasting with the 
ease of legalists, the ‘‘hope” of Christians, through the 
Spirit— Greek, rather, ‘by the Spirit;” in opposition to 
by the flesh (ch, 4, 29), or fleshly ways of justification, as 
circumcision and legal ordinances, “We” is emphatical, 
and contrasted with “* whosoever of you would be justified 
by the law” (v. 4). the hope of righteousness— We 
wait for the (realization of the) hope (which is the fruit) 
of the righteousness (i. e., justification which comes) by 
(lit., from—out of) faith,’? Romans 5. 1, 4, 5; 8. 24, 25, ‘* Hope 
-.» we with patience wait for it.’ Thisis a farther step 
than being “justified ;’’ not only are we this, but “ wait 
for the hope” which is connected with it, and is its full con- 
summation. ‘ Righteousness,” in the sense of justifica- 
tion, is by the believer once for all already attained; but 
the consummation of it in future perfection above is the 
object of hope to be waited for: “the crown of righteous- 
ness laid up” (2 Timothy 4.8): “the hope laid up for you 
In heaven” (Colossians 1.5; 1 Peter 1.3). 6. For—Con- 
firming the truth that it is “by faith’ (v.5). im Jesus 
Christ— Greek, ‘in Christ Jesus.” In union with Christ 
(the ANOINTED Saviour), that is, Jesus of Nazareth. nor 
uncircumcision—This is levelled against those who, 
being not legalists, or Judaizers, think themselves Chris- 
tians on this ground alone, faith which worketh by 
love—Greek, ‘“ working,’’ &c. This corresponds to “a new 
creature” (ch. 6.15), as its definition, Thus in w. 5, 6, we 
have the three, “faith,” “hope,” and “love.” The Greek 
expresses, ‘' Which effectually worketh:” which exhibits 
its energy by love (so 1 Thessalonians 2.13). Love is not 
joined with /aith in justifying, but is the principle of the 
works which follow after justification by faith. Let not 
legalists, upholding circumcision, think that the essence 
of the law is set at naught by the doctrine of justification 
by faith only. Nay, ‘‘all the law is fulfilled in one word 
—love,” which is the principle on which “ faith worketh” 
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(v.14). Let them, therefore, seek this ‘ faith,” which will 
enable them truly to fulfil the law. Again, let not those 
who pride themselves on uncircumcision think that, be- 
cause the law does not justify, they are free to walk after 
“the flesh” (v. 13). Let them, then, seek that “love” 
which is inseparable from true faith (James 2, 8, 12-22), 
Love is utterly opposed to the enmities which prevailed 
among the.Galatians (v. 15, 20), The Spirit (v. 5) is a Spirit 
of ‘ faith” and “ love” (cf. Romans l4. 17; 1 Corinthians 7. 
19). 7% Zranslate, ** Ye were running well” in the Gospel 
race (1 Corinthians 9, 24-26; Philippians 3, 13,14). who, 
&e.—_none whom you ought to have listened to [BEN- 
GEL]: alluding to the Judaizers (cf. ch. 3.1). hinder— 
The Greek means, lit., ‘hinder by breaking up a road.” 
not obey the truth—not submit yourselves to the true 
Gospel way of justification. 8. This persuasion—Greek, 
‘“* The persuasion,” viz., to which you are yielding. There 
is a play on words in the original, the Greek for per- 
suasion being akin to “obey” (v. 7). This persuasion 
which ye have obeyed. cometh not of—i. e., from: Does 
not emanate from Him, but from an enemy. that 
calleth you—({V. 13; ch. 1.6; Philippians 3,14; 1 Thes-- 
salonians 5, 24.) The ealling is the rule of the whole 
race. [BENGEL.] 9. A little leaven—The false teaching 
of the Judaizers. A small portion of legalism, if it be 
mixed with the Gospel, corrupts its purity. To add legal 
ordinances and works in the least degree to justification 
by faith, is to undermine “the whole.” So “leayen” is 
used of false doctrine (Matthew 16. 12; ef. 13.33). In 1 Co- 
rinthians 5. 6 it means the corrupting influence of one 
bad person ; so BENGEL understands it here to refer to the 
person (v. 7,8,10) who misled them. Ecclesiastes 9. 18, 
“One sinner destroyeth much good” (1 Corinthians 15, 33), 
I prefer to refer it to false doctrine, answering to “ per- 
suasion’’ (v.8). 16. Greek, ‘I (emphatical: “ J on my part”) 
have confidence in the Lord with regard to you (2 Thessa- 
lonians 3. 4), that ye will be none otherwise minded” (than 
what by this Epistle I desire you to be, Philippians 3. 15), 
but he that troubleth you—(Ch. 1.7; Acts 15, 24; Joshua 
7. 25; 1 Kings 18.17, 18). Some one, probably, was promi- 
nent among the seducers, though the denunciation applies 
to them all (ch. 1. 7; 4. 17). shall bear—as a heavy burden, 
his—his due and inevitable judgment from God. St. Paul 
distinguishes the case of the seduced, who were misled 
through thoughtlessness, and who, now that they are set 
right by him, he confidently hopes, in God’s goodness, 
will return to the right way, from that of the sedueer who 
is doomed to judgment. whosoever he be—whether 
great (ch. 1. 8) or small, il. Zranslate, “If I am still 
preaching (as I did before conversion) cireumeision, why 
am I still persecuted?’ The Judaizing troubler of the 
Galatians had said, ‘*Paul himself preaches eireum- 
cision,” as is shown by his having circumcised Timothy 
(Acts 16,3; cf also Acts 20.6; 21. 24). Paul replies by an- 
ticipation of their objection, As regards myself, the fact 
that I am still persecuted by the Jews, shows plainly that 
Idonot preach circumcision; for it is just because I preach 
Christ crucified, and not the Mosaic law, as the soleground 
of justification, that they persecute me. If for concilia- 
tion he lived asa Jew among the Jews, it was in aecord- 
ance with his principle enunciated (1 Corinthians 7. 18, 20; 
9, 20). Circumcision, or uncireumcision, are things indif- 
ferent in themselves; their lawfulness or unlawfualness 
depends on the animus of him who uses them. The Gen- 
tile Galatians’ animus in circumcision could -only be their 
supposition that it influenced favourably their standing 
befure God, Paul's living as a Gentile among Gentiles, 
plainly showed that, if he lived as a Jew among Jews, it 
was not that he thought it meritorious before God, but as 
a matter indifferent, wherein he might lawfully conform 
as a Jew by birth to those with whom he was, in order to put 
no needless stumbling-block to the Gospel in the way of 
his countrymen, then—Presuming that I did so, “then,” 
in that case, “the offerce of (stumbling-block, 1 Corinth- 
ians 1. 23 occasioned to the Jews by) the cross has become 
done away.” Thus the Jews’ accusation against Stephen 
was not that he preached Christ crucified, but that “he 
spake blasphemous words against this holy place and the 
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law.” They would, in some measure, have borne the 
former, if he had mixed with it justification in part by 
circumcision and the law, and if he had, through the 
medium of Christianity, brought converts to Judaism. 
But if justification in any degree depended on legal ordi- 
nances, Christ’s crucifixion in that degree was unneces- 
gary, and could profit nothing (v. 2. 4). Worldly Wiseman, 
cf the town of Carnal Policy, turns Christian out of the 
narrow way of the Cross, to the house of Legality. But 
the way to it was up a mountain, which, as Christian ad- 
vanced, threatened to fallon him and crush him, amidst 
flashes of lightning from the mountain (Pilgrim's Prog- 
ress; Hebrews 12, 18-21), 12. they ... which trouble 
you--transiate, as the Greek is different from v. 10, ‘They 
who are unsetiling you.” were even cut off—even as they 
desire your foreskin to be cut off and cast away by circum- 
cision, so would that they were even cut off from your com- 
munion, being worthless as a castaway foreskin (ch. 1, 7, 
8; ef. Philippians 3. 2), The fathers, JERoME, AMBROSE, 
AUGUSTINE, and CHRYSOSTOM, explain it, ‘Would that 
they would even cut themselves off,” te. cut off not 
merely the foreskin, but the whole member; if circum- 
cision be not enough for them, then let them have excision 
also; an outburst hardly suitable to the gravity of an 
apostle. But v. 9,10 plainly point to excommunication as 
the judgment threatened against the troublers; and 
danger of the bad “leaven” spreading, as the reason for 
it. 13. The “ye” is emphatical, from its position in the 
Greek, ‘Ye brethren,” &c.; as opposed to those legalists 
“who trouble you.” wntoe liberty—The Greek expresses, 
“On a footing of liberty.” The state or condition in which 
ye have been called to salvation, is one of liberty. Gospel 
liberty consists in three things, freedom from the Mosaic 
yoke, from sin, and from slavish fear. only, &c.—trans- 
late, “Only turn not your liberty into an occasion for the 
flesh.” Do not give the flesh the handle or pretext 
(Romans 7. 8, “occasion’’) for its indulgence which it 
eagerly seeks for; do not let it make Christian “liberty” 
its pretext for indulgence (v. 16. 17; 1 Peter 2. 16; 2 Peter 2, 
19; Jude 4), but by love serve one another—Greek, “ Be 
servants (be in bondage) to one another.” If ye must be 
servants, then be servants to one another in love, Whilst free 
as to legalism, be bound by Love (the article in the Greek 
personifies love in the abstract) to serve one another (1 
Corinthians 9.19).. Here he hints at their unloving strifes 
springing out of lust of power. “For the lust of power is 
the mother of heresies.’”’ [CH RYSOSTOM,] 14. all the law 
—Greek, “the whole law,” viz., the Mosaic law. Love to 
God is presupposed as the root from which love to our 
neighbour springs; and it is in this tense the latter precept 
(so “word” means here) is said to be the fulfilling of “ aid 
the law” (Leviticus 19. 18). Love is “the law of Christ” 
(ch. 6. 2; Matthew 7. 12; 22. 39, 40; Romans 13. 9, 10), is ful- 
filled—Not as received text “is being fulfilled,’ but as 
the oldest MSS. read, “has been fulfilled; and so 
“receives its full perfection,” as rudimentary teachings 
are fulfilled by the more perfect doctrine. The law only 
united Israelites together; the Gospel unites all men, and 
that in relation to God. [GRrorius.] 15. bite—backbite the 
character. devour—the substance, by injuring, extortion, 
&c, (Habakkuk 1. 13; Matthew 23, 14; 2 Corinthians 11, 20), 
consumed, &c.—Strength of soul, health of body, cha- 
racter, and resources, are all consumed by broils. [BEN- 
GEL,] 16. This I say then—Repeating in other words, 
and explaining the sentiment in v, 13, ‘*What I mean is 
this.” Walk in the Spirit—Grcek, “ By (the rule of) the 
Holy) Spirit.” Cf. v. 16-18, 22, 25; ch.-6, 1-8, with Romans 
7. 22; 8.11. The best way to keep tares out of a bushel is 
to fill it with wheat. the flesh—the natural man, out of 
which flow the evils specified (v. 19-21), The spirit and the 
flesh mutually exclude one another, It is promised, not 
that we should have no évil lusts, but that we should 
“not fulfil” them, If the spirit that is in us can be at ease 
under sin, it is not a spirit that comes from the Holy 
Spirit. The gentle dove trembles at the sight even of a 
hawk’s feather, 17. For—The reason why walking by 
the Spirit will exclude fulfilling the lusts of the flesh, viz., 
their mutual contrariety, the Spirit—not “lusteth,” but 
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-law.” 


Reckoning up of the Works of the Flesh. 


“tendeth (or some such word is to be supplied) against 
the flesh.” so that ye cannot do the things that ye 
would—The Spirit strives against the flesh and its evil 
influence; the flesh against the Spirit and His good in- 
finence, so that neither the one nor the other can be fully car- 
ried out into action, “ But’ (v. 18) where “the Spirit’ 
prevails, the issue of the struggle no longer continues 
doubtful (Romans 7, 15-20). ([BENGEL.] The Greek is, 
“that ye may not do the things that ye would.” ‘The 
flesh and Spirit are contrary one to the other,” so that 
you must distinguish what proceeds from the Spirit, 
and what from the flesh; and you must not fulfil what 
you desire according to the carnal self, but what the Spirit 
within you desires. [NEANDER.] But the antithesis of v. 
18 (“* But,” &e.), where the conflict is decided, shows, I 
think, that here v. 17 contemplates the inability both for 
fully accomplishing the good we *‘ would,” owing to the 
opposition of the jlesh, and for doing the evil our flesh 
would desire, owing to the opposition of the Spirit in the 
awakened man (such as the Galatians are assumed tobe), 
until we yield ourselves wholly by the Spirit to‘ walk by 
the Spirit” (v. 16, 18), 18. “If ye are led (give yourselves 
up to be led) by (Greek) the Spirit, ye are not under the 
For ye are not working the works of the flesh (v. 16, 
19-21) which bring one “‘under the law” (Romans 8, 2, 14), 
The “Spirit makes free from the law of sin and death” (v. 
23). The law is made for a fleshly man, and for the works 
of the flesh (1 Timothy 1. 9), not for a righteous man” 
(Romans 6, 14, 15). 19-23. Confirming v. 18, by showing 
the contrariety between the works of the flesh and the 
fruit of the Spirit. manifest—The hidden fleshly princi- 
ple betrays itself palpably by its works, so that these are, 
not hard to discover, and leave no doubt that they come 
not from theSpirit. which are these— Greek, “such as,” 
for instance, Adultery— Omitted in the oldest MSS. 
lasciviousness—rather, ‘‘wantonness,” petulance, capri- 
cious insolence; it may display itself in ‘lascivious- 
ness,’’ but not necessarily or constantly so (Mark 7. 21, 22, 
where it is not associated with fleshly lusts). (TRENCH.] 
“Works” (in the plural) are attributed to the “ flesh,” be- 
cause they are divided, and often at variance with one 
another, and even when taken each one by itself, betray 
their fleshly origin. But the “ fruit of the Spirit” (v, 23) is 
singular, because, however manifold the results, they 
form one harmonious whole. The results of the flesh are 
not dignified by the name “ fruit;” they are but “ works” 
(Ephesians 5.9, 11). He enumerates those fleshly works 
(committed against our neighbour, against God, and 
against ourselves) to which the Galatians were most 
prone (the Kelts have always been prone to disputations 
and internal strifes); and those manifestations of the 
fruit of the Spirit most needed by them (v. 13, 15), This 
passage shows that “the flesh”’ does not mean merely sen- 
sualily, as opposed to spirituality ; for “divisions” in the 
catalogue here do not flow from sensuality. The identifi- 
cation of “the natural (Greek, animal-souled) man,’’ with 
the “carnal” or fleshly man (1 Corinthians 2, 14), shows 
that ‘the flesh” expresses human nature as estranged from 
God. TRENCH observes, as a proof of our fallen state, 
how much richer is every vocabulary in words for sins, 
than in those for graces. St. Paul enumerates seventeen 
“works of the flesh,’ only nine inanifestations of ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit” (cf. Ephesians 4.31), 20. witchcraft— 
sorcery ; prevalent in Asia (Acts 19, 19; ef. Revelation 21). 
hatred — Greek, ‘‘ hatreds.” wariance— Greek, “strife ;" 
singular in the oldest MSS. emulations—In the oldest 
MSS. singular, ‘‘emulation,’”’ or rather, “jealousy ;’’ for 
the sake of one’s own advantage. ‘‘ Envyings” (v. 21) are 
even withoutadvantage to the person himself, [BENGEL,] 
wrath— Greek, plural, “passionate outbreaks,” [AL- 
FORD.] strife—rather as Greek, “ factions,” “ cabals ;” de- 
rived from a Greek root, meaning ‘ta worker for hire;’’ 
hence, unworthy means for compassing ends, factious prac- 
tices; seditions—‘dissensions,’”’ as to secular matters, 
heresies—as to sacred things (Vole, 1 Corinthians 11, 19) 
Self-constituted parties; trom a Greek root, to choose, A 
schism is a more recent split in a cCOngregation from a dif- 
ference of opinion, Heresy is a schism become inveterate, 
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Exhortation to Forbearance and Humility, 


[AUGUSTINE, Con. Crescon. Don., 2 7.]. 21. tell . . . before 
—viz,, before the event, I... told you in time past— 
when I was with you. you—who, though maintaining 
justification by the law, are careless about keeping the 
Jaw (Romans 2. 21-23), mot inherit... kingdom of God 
—(1 Corinthians 6.9, 10; Ephesians 5, 5.) 22 love—the 
leader of the band of graces (1 Corinthians 13.), gentle 
ness—Greek, “ benignity,” conciliatory to others; whereas 
“ goodness,” though ready to do good, has not such suavity 
of manner. [JEROME.], ALFORD translates, “ kindness,”’ 
faith—“ faithfulness ;’’ opposed to ‘* heresies,” ([BENGEL.] 


AL¥Forp refers to 1 Corinthians 13. 7, ‘Believeth all - 


things;” faith in the widest sense, toward God and man, 
“Trustfulness,” [CONYBEARE and Howson,] 23. tem- 
perance—The Greek root implies sel/-restraint as to one’s 
desires and lusts. against such—not persons, but things, 
as in v.21. mo law—Confirming v. 18, “‘ Not under the 
law” (1 Timothy 1,9, 10). The law itself commands love 
(v. 14); so far is it from being “against such,” 24. The 
oldest MSS. read, ‘They that are of Christ Jesus;” they 
that belong to Christ Jesus; being “led by (His) Spirit” 
(v. 18). have crucified the flesh—They nailed it to the 
cross once for all when they became Christ’s, on believing 
and being baptized (Romans 6, 3, 4); they keep it now in 
a state of crucifixion (Romans 6. 6); so that the Spirit can 
produce in them, comparatively uninterrupted by. it, 
“the fruit of the Spirit’ (v. 22). ‘Man, by faith, is dead 
to the former standing-point of a sinful life, and rises to 
a new life (v. 25) of communion with Christ (Colossians 3. 
3). The act by which they have crucified the Jlesh with its 
lust, is already accomplished ideally in principle. But the 
-practice, or outward conformation of the life, must har- 
monize with the tendency given to the inward life” (v. 
25). [NEANDER,.] Weare to be executioners, dealing cru- 
elly with the body of sin, which has caused the acting of 
all cruelties on Christ’s body. with the affections—irans- 
late, “ with its passions.’’? Thus they are dead to the law’s 
‘condemning power, which is only for the fleshly, and 
their lusts (v.23), 25. im... in—rather, as Greek, “If we 
live (Wote, v. 24) By the Spirit, let usalso walk (v. 16; ch. 6. 
16) BY the Spirit.” Let our life in practice correspond to 
the ideal inner principle of our spiritual life, viz., our 
standing by faith as dead to, and severed from, sin, and 
the condemnation of the law. ‘ Life by (or in) the Spirit” 
is not an occasional influence of the Spirit, but an abiding 
state, wherein we are continually alive, though some- 
times sleeping and inactive. 26. Greek,“ Let us not BE- 
COME,” Whilst not asserting that the Galatians are 
“vain-glorious’ now, he says they are liable to become so, 
provoking one another—an effect of ‘‘ vain-glorious- 
ness” on the stronger; as ‘‘envying” is its effect on the 
weaker. Adanger common both to the orthodox and Juda- 
izing Galatians. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 1-18. EXHORTATIONS CONTINUED; To FORBEAR- 
ANCE AND HUMILITY; LIBERALITY TO TEACHERS AND IN 
GENERAL, POSTSCRIPT AND BENEDICTION, 1. Brethren 
—An expression of kindness to conciliate attention, 
Translate as Greek, ‘‘If a man even be overtaken” (i. €., 
caught in the very act [ALFORD and ELLICOT?T]; BEFORE 
he expects; unexpectedly). BENGEL explains the “ be- 
fore” in the Greek compound verb, “If a man be over- 
taken in a fault before ourselves ;’’ Ifanother has really been 
overtaken in a fault the jirst; for often he who is sirst to 
Jind fault, is the very one who has /first transgressed. a 
fault— Greek, ‘‘a transgression,” “ a fall;’’ such as a fall- 
ing back into legal bondage. Here he gives monition to 
those who have not so fallen, “the spiritual,’ to be not 
“vain-glorious” (ch, 5. 26), but forbearing to such (Ro- 
mans 15. 1). restore—The Greek is used of a disloeated 
limb, reduced to its place. Such is the tenderness with 
which we should treat a fallen member of the Chureh in 
resioring him toa better state, the spirit of meekness— 
the meelkness which is the gift of the Holy Spirit working 
in our spirit (eh, 5, 22, 25), “* Meekness”’ is that temper 
of spirit towards God*whereby we accept His dealings 
without disputing; then, towards men, whereby we en- 
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—— 


and to be Liberal to Teachers, 


dure meekly their provocations, and do not withdraw 
ourselves from the burdens which their sins impose upon 
us. [TRENCH.] considering thyself—Transition 

the plural to the singular, When congregations are ad- 
dressed collectively, each individual should take home 
the monition to himself, thou alse be tempted—as is 
likely to happen those who reprove others without meeke 
ness (cf. Matthew 7. 2-5; 2 Timothy 2.25; James 2. 18). 2. 
If ye, legalists; must ‘‘bear burdens,” then instead of 
legal burdens (Matthew 23. 4), ‘bear one another’s bur- 
dens,” lit., “‘weights.”?, Distinguished by BENGEL from 
“burden,” v.4(a different Greek word, “ load”): “weights” 
exceed the strength of those under them; “burden” is 
proportioned to the strength. so fulfil—or as other old 
MSS. read, “So ye will fulfil,’ Greek, “fill up,’ “tho- 
roughly fulfil.’ the law of Christ—viz,, “ love” (ch. 5. 14), 
Since ye desire “the law,” then fulfil the law of Christ, 
which is not made up of various minute observances, but 
whose sole “burden” is “love” (John 13, 34; 15. 12); Ro+ 
mans 15.3 gives Christ as the example in the particular 
duty here. 3. Self-conceit, the chief hindrance to for- 
bearance and sympathy towards our fellow-men, must 
be laid aside, something—possessed of some spiritual 
pre-eminence, so as to be exempt from the frailty of other 
men. when he is. nothing—The Greek is subjective: 
“Being, if he would come to himself, and look on the 
real fact, nothing” [ALFORD] (v. 2, 6; Romans 12, 3; 1 Co- 
rinthians 8.2), .deceiveth himself—lit., “he mentally 
deceives himself.” Cf. James 1, 26, “deceiveth his own 
heart.’’ 4. his own work—not merely his own opinion 
of himself. have rejoicing in himself alone—translate, 
“Have his (matter for) glorying in regard to himself 
alone, and not in regard to another” (viz., not in regard to 
his neighbour, by comparing himself with whom, he has 
fancied he has. matter for boasting as that neighbour's 
superior), Not that really a man by looking to “ himself, 
alone” is likely to find eause for glorying in himself, 
Nay, in v. 5, he speaks of a ‘‘ burden” or load, not of mat+ 
ter for glorying, as what really belongs to each man. But 
he refers to the idea those whom he censures had of then 
selves: they thought they had cause for “glorying” in 
themselves, but it all arose from unjust self-conceited 
comparison of themselves with others, instead of looking 
at home. The only true glorying, if glorying it is to be 
called, is in the testimony of a good conscience, glorying 
ip the cross of Christ. 5. For (by this way, v.4, of proving 
himself, not depreciating his neighbour by comparison) 
each man shall bear his own “ burden,” or rather, * load” 
(viz., of sin aud infirmity), the Greek being different from 
that inv. 2, This verse does not contradict v.2. There he 
tells them to bear with others’ “‘ burdens” of infirmity in 
sympathy; here, that self-examination will make a man 
to feel he has enough to do with “his own load’ of sin, 
without comparing himself boastfully with his neigh- 
bour, Cf. v. 3. Instead of ‘thinking himself to be some- 
thing,’’ he shall feel the ‘‘load” of his own sin; and this 
will lead him to bear sympathetically with his neigh- 
bour’s burden of infirmity. Alsop says a man ¢arries 
two bags over his shoulder, the one with his own sins 
hanging behind, that with his neighbour's sins in front, 
6. From the mention of bearing one another’s burdens, 
he passes to one way in which those burdens may be 
borne—by ministering out of their earthly goods to their 
spiritual teachers, The “ but’ in the Greek, beginning ef 
this verse, expresses this: I said, Each shall bear his own 
burden; Bur 1 do not intend that he should not think of 
others, and especially of the wants of his ministers, 
communicate unto him—‘impart a share unto his 
teacher ;” lit., him that teacheth eatechetically, tr all good 
things—in every kind of the good things of this liye, ac- 
eording as the case may require (Romans 15, 27; 1 Corin- 
thians 9.11, 14), 7. God is not mocked—The Greek verb 
is Wi., tosneer with the nostrils drawn up in contempt. 
God does not suffer himself to be imposed on by empty 
words: He will judge according to works, which are 
seeds sown for eternity of either joy or woe. Excuses for 
illiberality in God's cause (v. 6) seem valid before men, but 
are not so before God (Psaim 59, 21), seweth—especially 


Let us not be Weary in Well-doing. 


of his resources (2 Corinthians 9, 6), that—G@reek, “this:’’ 
this and nothing else. reap—at the harvest, the end of 

e world (Matthew 13.39). 8. Translate, ‘‘ He that soweth 
unto his own fliesh,’’ with a view to fulfilling its desires, 
He does not say, “His spirit,’”’ as he does say, ‘‘ His flesh.” 
For in ourselves we are not spiritual, but carnal, The 
flesh is devoted to selfishness, corruption—i, e., destruc- 
tion (Philippians 3.19). Cf. as to the deliverance of be- 
lievers from “corruption” (Romans 8, 21), The use of 
the term “corruption” instead, implies that destruction 
is not an arbitrary punishment of fleshly-mindedness, 
butisits natural fruit; the corrupt flesh producing cor- 
ruption, which is another word for destruction: corrup- 
tion is the fault, and corruption the punishment (Note, 1 
Corinthians 3. 17; 2 Peter 2.12). Future life only expands 
the seed sown here. Men cannot mock God, because they 
can deceive themselves. They who sow tares cannot reap 
wheat. They alone reap life eternal who sow to the Spirit 
(Psalm 126. 6; Proverbs 11. 18; 22. 8; Hosea 8.7; 10. 12; Luke 
16, 25; Romans 8.11; James 5.7). 9. (2 Thessalonians 3. 
13.) And when we do good, let us also persevere in it 
without fainting. im due season—in its own proper 
season, God’s own time (1 Timothy 6. 15). faint not—iit., 
“be relaxed,’”’ Stronger than ‘be not weary.” Teary of 
well-doing refers to the will; ‘“‘faint,’’ to relaxation of the 
powers. [BENGEL,] No one should faint, as inan earthly 
harvest sometimes happens. 10. Transiate, ‘So then, ac- 
cording as (i.e., in proportion as) we have season (i.e., op- 
portunity), let us work (a distinct Greek verb from that for 
“do,” in v. 9) that which is (in each case) good,’’ As thou 
art able, and whilst thou art able, and when thou art able 
(Ecclesiastes 9, 10). We have now the ‘season’ for sow- 
ing, as also there will be hereafter the “due season” (v, 9) 
for reaping. The whole life is, in one sense, the “season- 
able opportunity” to us; and, in a narrower sense, there 
occur in it more especially convenient seasons. The lat- 
ter are sometimes lost in looking for still more convenient 
seasons (Acts 24. 25). We shall not always have the op- 
portunity ‘‘we have” now. Satan is sharpened to the 
greater zeal in injuring us, by the shortness of his 
time (Revelation 12. 12)., Let us be sharpened to the 
greater zeal in well-doing by the shortness of. ours, 
them who are of the household—Every right-minded 
man does well to the members of his own family (1 
Timothy 5. 8); so believers are to do to those of the 
household of faith, t. e., those whom /aith has made 
members of ‘the household of God” (Ephesians 2, 19); 
“the house of God’ (1 Timothy 3. 15; 1 Peter 4.17), 11. 
Rather, “See in how large letters I have written.” The 
Greek is translated “how great,” Hebrews 7. 4, the only 
other passage where it occurs in the New Testament. 
Owing to his weakness of eyes (ch, 4. 15) he wrote in large 
letters. So JEROME. 
uncial, i. e., capital letters, the cursive, or small letters, 
being of more recent date. St. Paul seems to have had a 
difficulty in writing, which led him to make the uncial 
letters larger than ordinary writers did. The mention of 
theseisas atoken by which they would know that he wrote 
the whole Epistle with his own hand; as he did also the 
pastoral Epistles, which this Epistle resembles in style, 
He usually dictated his Epistles to an amanuensis, except- 
ing the concluding salutation, which he wrote himself 
(Romans 16, 22; 1 Corinthians 16, 21), This letter, he tells 
the Galatians, he writes with his own hand, no doubt in 
order that they may see what a regard he had for them, 
in contrast to the Judaizing teachers (v. 12), who sought 
only their own ease, If English Version be retained, the 
words, “ how large a letter’ (dit., “‘in how large letters ’’), 
will not refer to the length of the Epistle absolutely, but 
that it was a large one for him to have written with his 
own hand, NEANDER supports Znglish Version, as more 
appropriate to the earnestness of the apostle and the tone 
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All the oldest MSS. are written in 


Paul Glorieth only in the Cross of Christ. 


of the Epistle: “* How large” will thus be put for “how 
many.” 12. Contrast between his zeal in their behalf, 
implied in v. 11, and the zeal for self on the part of the Ju- 
daizers, make a fair show—(2 Corinthians 5. 12.) in the 
flesh—in outward things. they—it is ‘‘these’’ who, &c, 
constrain’ you—by example (v, 13) and importuning, 
only lest—“ only that they may not,” «&c. (cf. ch. 5. 11). 
suffer persecution—They escaped in a great degree the 
Jews’ bitterness against Christianity and the offence of 
the cross of Christ, by making the Mosaic law a necessary 
preliminary; in fact, making Christian converts into Jew- 
ish proselytes. 13. Translate, ‘‘ For not even do they who 
submit to circumcision, keep the law themselves (Ro- 
mans 2, 17-23), but they wish you (emphatical) to be cir- 
cumcised,” &c. They arbitrarily selected circumcision 
out of the whole law, as though observing it would stand 
instead of their non-observance of the rest of the law. 
that they may glory in your flesh—viz,, in the outward 
change (opposed to an inward change wrought by the SPIRIT)* 
which they have effected in bringing you over to their own 
Jewish-Christian party. 14. Translate, ‘But as for me (in 
opposition to those gloriers ‘in your flesh,’ v. 13), God for- 
bid that I,” &c. in the cross—the atoning death on the 
cross, Of, Philippians 3, 3, 7,8, as a specimen of his glory- 
ing. The “cross,” the great object of shame to them, 
and to all carnal men, is the great object of glorying to 
me. For by it, the worst of deaths, Christ has destroyed 
all kinds of death. [AU@USTINE, Tract 36, on John, sec. 4.] 
We are to testify the power of Christ’s death working in 
us, after the manner of crucifixion (ch, 5, 24; Romans 6. 5, 
6). our—He reminds the Galatians by this pronoun, that 
they had a share in the ‘‘ Lord Jesus Christ ”’ (the full name, 
is used for greater solemnity), and therefore ought to 
glory in Christ’s cross, as he did. the world—inseparably 
allied to the “ flesh” (v.13). Legal and fleshly ordinances 
are merely outward, and ‘elements of the world” (ch. 4. 
8). is—rather, as Greek, ‘has been erficified to me” (ch. 
2, 20). He used “crucified”? for dead (Colossians 2. 20, 
“dead with Christ’), to imply his oneness with Christ 
crucified (Philippians 3. 10): “‘ the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings being made conformable unto His death.” 15. awail- 
eth —The oldest MSS. read, “is ”’ (cf. ch. 5. 6). Not only are 
they of no avail, but they are nothing.” So far are they from 
being matter for “ glorying,”’ that they are ‘‘nothing.’”’ But 
Christ’s cross is ‘‘allin all,” asa subject for glorying, in “the 
new creature” (Ephesians 2, 10, 15, 16), mew creature—(2 Co- 
rinthians 5.17.) A transformation by the renewal of the mind 
(Romans 12,2), 16. as manmy—Contrasting with the ‘“‘as 
many,” v.12, rule—ltit., a straight rule, to detect crooked- 
ness; soa rule of life. peace—from God (Ephesians 2, 14-17; 
6. 23). merey—(Romans 15, 9.) Israel of God—not the 
Israe] after the flesh, among whom those teachers wish to 
enrol you; but the spiritual seed of Abraham by faith (ch, 
8. 9, 29; Romans 2. 28, 29; Philippians 3, 3), 17. let moman 
trouble me—by opposing my apostolic authority, seeing 
that it is stamped by a sure seal, viz., “I (in contrast to the 
Judaizing teacher who gloried in the flesh) bear” (as a 
high mark of honour from the King of kings), the marks 
—properly, marks branded on slaves to indicate. their 
owners. So St. Paul’s scars of wounds received for Christ’s 
sake, indicate to whom he belongs, and in whose free 
and glorious service he is (2 Corinthians 11. 23-25), The 
Judaizing teachers gloried in the circumcision mark in 
the flesh of their followers ; St. Paul glories in the marks of 
suffering for Christ on his own body (ef. v. 14; Philippians 
8.10; Colossians 1. 24). the Lord—Omitted in the oldest 
MSS. 18. Brethren—Place it, as Greek, last in the sen- 
tence, before the ‘‘Amen.’”’ After much rebuke and mo- 
nition, he bids them farewell with the loving expression 
of brotherhood as his last parting word (Vote, ch, 1. 6). be 
with your spirit—which, I trust, will keep down the 
Jlesh (1 Thessalonians 5, 23; 2 Timothy 4, 22; Philemon 25), 
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5 INTRODUCTION. 


Tue headings (ch. 1. 1), and ch. 3. 1, show that this Epistle claims to be that of St. Paul. This claim is confirmed by 
the testimonies of IREN&ZUS, Hereses 5. 2,8, and 1. 8,5; CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Stromata, 4. sec, 65, and Ped. 1., 
sec, 8; ORIGEN, adv. Cels. 4.211. It is quoted by VALENTINUS (120 A. D.), viz., ch. 3. 14-18, as we know from HipPoLyTus’ 
Refut. of Heres., p. 193. PoLycaRp, Ep. Philipp., ch. 12., testifies to its canonicity, - So TERTULLIAN, adv, Marcion 5, 17. 
IGNATIUS, Eph. 12, which alludes to the frequent and affectionate mention made by St. Paul of the Christian state, 
privileges, and persons of the Ephesians in his Epistle. ; 

Two theories, besides the ordinary one, have been held on the question, fo whom the Epistle is addressed. GROTIUS, 
after the heretic Marcion, maintains that it was addressed to the Church at Laodicea, and that it is the Epistle to 
which St. Paul refers, Colossians 4. 16. But the Epistle to the Colossians was probably written before that to the Ephe- 
sians, as appears from the parallel passages in Ephesians bearing marks of being expanded from those in Colossians; 
and Marcion seems to have drawn his notion, as to our Epistle, from St. Paul’s allusion (Colossians 4.16) toan Epistle 
addressed by him to the Laodiceans. ORIGEN and CLEMENT of Alexandria, and even TERTULLIAN, who refers to Marcion, 
give no sanction to his notion. No single MS. contains the heading, ‘‘to the saints that are at Laodicea,.”” The very 
resemblance of the Epistle to the Ephesians to that to the Colossians, is against the theory; for if the former were 
really the one addressed to Laodicea (Colossians 4. 16), St. Paul would not have deemed it necessary that the churches 
of Colosse and Laodicea should interchange Epistles. The greetings, moreover (Colossians 4, 15), which he sends 
through the Colossians to the Laodiceans, are quite incompatible with the idea that Paul wrote an Epistle to the Lao- 
diceans at the same time, and by the same bearer, Tychicus (the bearer of our Epistle to the Ephesians, as well as of 
that to Colosse); for who, under such circumstances, but would send the greetings directly in the letter to the party 
saluted? The letter to Laodicea was evidently written some time before that to Colosse. Archbishop USHER has ad- 

« vanced the second theory: That it was an encyclical letter headed, as in MS, B., ‘to the saints thatare .... and to 
the faithful,” the name of each Church being inserted in the copy sent to it; and that its being sent to Ephesus first, oc- 
casioned its being entitled, as now, the Epistle to the Ephesians, ALFORD makes the following objections to this 
theory: (1.) It is at variance with the spirit of the Epistle, which is clearly addressed to one set of persons throughout, 
co-existing in onesplace, and as one body,and under the same circumstances. (2.) The improbability that theapostle, 
who in two of his Epistles (2 Corinthians and Galatians) has so plainly specified their encyclical character, should 
have here omitted such specification. (3.) The still greater improbability that he should have, as on this hypothesis 
must be assumed, written a circular Epistle to a district, of which Ephesus was the commercial capital, addressed to 
various churches within that district, yet from its very contents (as by the opponents’ hypothesis) not admitting of 
application to the Church of that metropolis, in which he had spent so long a time, and to which he was so affec- 
tionately bound. (4.) The inconsistency of this hypothesis with the address of the Epistle, and the universal testi- 
mony of the ancient Church, The absence of personal greetings is not an argument for either of the two theories; for 
similarly there are none in Galatians, Philippians, 1 and 2 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy. The better he knows the par- 
ties addressed, and the more general and solemn the subject, the less he seems to give of these individual notices, 
Writing, as he does in our Epistle, on the constitution and prospects of Christ’s universal Church, he refers the Ephe- 
sians, as to personal matters, to the bearer of the Epistle, Tychicus (ch. 6. 21, 22). As to the omission of “ which are at 
Ephesus” (ch. 1. 1), in MS. B., so “in Rome” (Romans 1.7) is omitted in some old MSS.: it was probably done by 
churches among whom it was read, in order to generalize the reference of its contents, and especially where the subject 
of the Epistle is catholic, The words are found in the margin of B., from a first hand; and are found in all the oldest 
MSS. and versions, : 

St. Paul's first visit to Ephesus (on the sea-coast of Lydia, near the river Cayster) is related in Acts 18, 19-21, The 
work begun by his disputations with the Jews in his short visit, was carried on by Apollos (Acts 18. 24-26), and Aquila 
and Priscilla (26), At his second visit, after his journey to Jerusalem, and thence to the east regions of Asia Minor, he 
remained at Ephesus “ three years” (Acts 19,10, the “two years” in which verse are only part of the time, and Acts 20, 
31); so that the founding and rearing of this Chureh occupied an unusually large portion of the apostle’s time and 
eare; whence his language in this Epistle shows a warmth of feeling, and a free outpouring of thought, and a union 
in spiritual privileges and hope between him and them (ch. 1.3, &¢.), such as are natural from one so long and so inti- 
mately associated with those whom he addresses. On his last journey to Jerusalem, he sailed by Ephesus and sum- 
moned the elders of the Ephesian Church to meet him at Miletus, where he delivered his remarkable farewell charge 
(Acts 20, 18-35). 

Our Epistle was addressed to the Ephesians during the early part of his imprisonment at Rome, immediately after 
that to the Colossians, to which it bears a close resemblance in many passages, the apostle having in his mind gen- 
erally the same great truths in writing both. It isan undesigned proof of genuineness that the two Epistles, written 
about the same date, and under the same circumstances, bear a closer mutual resemblance than those written at dis- 
tant dates and on different occasions. Cf, ch. 1.7 with Colossians 1. 14; ch. 1.10 with Colossians 1, 20; ch. 3.2 with 
Colossians 1, 25; ch. 5,19 with Colossians 3.16; ch. 6. 22 with Colossians 4.8; ch. 1.19; 2.5 with Colossians 2, 12,18; ch. 
4, 2-4 with Colossians 3, 12-15; ch. 4,16 with Colossians 2, 19; ch. 4.32 with Colossians 3,13; ch. 4, 22-24 with Colossians 8, 
9, 10; ch, 5, 6-8 with Colossians 3. 6-8; ch. 5. 15, 16 with Colossians 4, 5; ch. 6. 19, 20 with Colossians 4, 3, 4; ch. 5. 22-88; 6.1-9 
with Colossians 3, 18; ch, 4. 24, 25 with Colossians 3.9; ch. 5, 20-22 with Colossians 3.17, 18. Tychicus and Onesimus were 
being sent to Colosse, the former bearing the two Epistles to the two churches respectively, the latter farnished with 
a letter of recommendation to Philemon, his former master, residing at Colosse. The date was probably about four 
years after his parting with the Ephesian elders at Miletus (Acts 20.), about 62 A. D., before his imprisonment had be- 
come of the more severe kind, which appears in his Epistle to the Philippians, From ch. 6.19, 20 it is plain he had 


at the time, though a prisoner, some degree of freedomin preaching, which accords with Acts 28, 23, 30,31, where he 
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is represented as receiving at his lodgings all inquirers, His imprisonment began in February 61 A. D., and lasted 
“two whole years” (Acts 28, 30) at least, and perhaps Ionger. ; 

The Church of Ephesus was made up of converts partly from the Jews and partly from the Gentiles (Acts 19. 8-10), 
Accordingly, the Epistle so addresses a Church constituted (ch. 2. 14-22). Ephesus was famed for its idol temple of 
Artemis or Diana, which, after its having been burnt down by Herostratus on the night that Alexander the Great 
was born (B.C. 3855), was rebuilt at enormous cost, and was one of the wonders of the world. Hence, perhaps, have 
arisen his images in this Epistle drawn from a beautiful temple: the Church being in true inner beauty that which 
the temple of the idol tried to realize in outward show (ch. 2, 19-22), The Epistle (ch. 4, 17; 5, 1-13) implies the profili- 
gacy for which the Ephesian heathen were notorious, Many of the same expressions occur in the Epistle as in St. 
Paul’s address to the Ephesian elders, Cf. ch 1, 6,7 and 2.7, as to “grace,” with Acts 20. 24, 32: this may well be called 
“the Epistle of the grace of God.” [ALFoRD.] Also, as to his ‘ bonds,” ch, 3.1, and 4.1 with Acts 20. 22, 23. Also ch. 1 
11, as to “‘ the counsel of God,” with Acts 20,27, Also ch. 1. 14, as to ‘the redemption of the purchased possession,” 
with Acts 20, 28, Also ch, 1, 14, 18; ch. 2, 20, and ch, 5,5, as to “ building up” the ‘‘inheritance,”’ with Acts 20, 32. 

The object of the Epistle is ‘‘to set forth the ground, the course, and the aim and end of THE CHURCH OF THE 
FAITHFUL IN CHRIST. He speaks to the Ephesians as a type or sample of the Church universal.” [ALFORD.] Hence, 
“the Church” throughout the Epistle isspoken of in the singular, not in the plural, “churches,” The Church’s foun- 
dation, its course, and its end, are his theme alike in the larger and smaller divisions of the whole Epistle. ‘‘ Every- 
where the foundation of the Church is in the will of the Father; the course of the Church is by the satisfaction of the 
Son; the end of the Church is the life in the Holy Spirit.””, [ALForD.] Cf. respectively ch. 1.11; ch. 2.5; ch. 3. 16, 
This having been Jaid down as a matter of doctrine (this part closing with a sublime doxology, ch. 3, 14-21), is 
then made the ground of practical exhortations, In these latter also (from ch. 4.1, onward), the same threefold 
division prevails, for the Church is represented as founded on the counsel of “ God the Father, who is above all, through 
all, and in all,” reared by the “one Lord,” Jesus Christ, through the ‘tone Spirit” (ch. 4, 4-6, &c.), who give their re- 
spective graces to the several members, These last are therefore to exercise all these graces in the several relations 
of life, as husbands, wives, servants, children, &c, The conclusion is that we must put on ‘the whole armour of God” 
(ch, 6. 13). 

The sublimity of the sTtyLE and LANGUAGE corresponds to the sublimity of the subjects, and exceeds almost that 
of any part of his Epistles. It is appropriate that those to whom he so wrote were Christians long grounded in the 
faith. The very sublimity is the cause of the difficulty of the style, and of the presence of peculiar expressions occur- 


ring, not found elsewhere, 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-23. INSCRIPTION: ORIGIN OF THE CHURCH 
IN THE FATHER’S ETERNAL COUNSEL, AND THE SON’S 
BLOODSHEDDING: THE SEALING OF IT BY THE SPIRIT. 
THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER THAT THEY MAY FULLY 
Know Gop’s GRACIOUS POWER IN CHRIST TOWARDS 
THE SAINTS, 1. by—rather, ‘through the will of God:” 
ealled to the apostleship through that same “ will” 
which originated the Church (v, 5. 9, 11; ef. Galatians 
1, 4). which are at Ephesus—See IJntroduction.. to the 
saints... and to the faithful—The same persons are 
referred to by both designations, as the Greek proves: ‘‘ to 
those who are saints, and faithful in Christ Jesus.” The 
sanctification by God is here put before man’s faith. The 
twofold aspect of salvation is thus presented, God’s grace 
in the first instance sanctifying us (i. e., setting us apart in 
His eternal purposes as holy unto Himself); and our faith, 
by God's gift, laying hold of salvation (2 Thessalonians 2, 
13; 1 Peter 1.2). 2.(Romans 1.7; 1 Corinthians 1. 3; 2 Corin- 
thians 1. 2; Galatians 1.3.) 3. The doxologies in almost 
all the Epistles imply the real sense of grace experienced 
by the writers and their readers (1 Peter 1.3). From v.3 
to 14 sets forth summarily the Gospel of the grace of God: 
the FATHER’S work of love, v. 3 (choosing us to holiness, v. 
4; to sonship, v. 5; to acceptance, v. 6): the Son’s, v. 7 (re- 
demption, v.7; knowledge of the mystery of His will, v. 9; an 
inheritance, v. 11): the HoLy SPiIRit’s, v. 13 (sealing, v. 13; 
giving an earnest of the inheritance, v. 14). the God and 
Father of... Christ—and so the God and Father of us 
who are in Him (John 20,17). God is “the God” of the 
man Jesus, and ‘the Father” of the Divine Word. The 
Greek is, ‘ Blessed us,” not ‘‘ hath blessed us;’’ referring to 
the past original counsel of God. As in creation (Genesis 
1, 22) so in redemption (Genesis 12, 3; Matthew 5, 3-11; 25. 
84) God “blesses”? his children; and that not in mere 
words, but in acts, us—all Christians, blessings—Greek, 
“blessing.” “All,” i. e., “every possible blessing for time 
and eternity, which the Spirit has to bestow” (so “‘spirit- 
ual’ means; not “spiritual, as the term is now used, as 
opposed to hodily), im heavenly places—A phrase five 
times found in this Epistle, and not elsewhere (v. 20; ch. 
2. 6; 3.10; 6.12); Greek, ‘in the heavenly places.”’ Christ’s 
ascension is tne means of introducing us into the 
heayenly places, which by our sin were barred against us. 


Cf. the change made by Christ, Colossians 1. 20; ch. 
1. 20. Whilst Christ in the flesh was in the form of 
a servant, God’s people could not realize fully their 
heavenly privileges as sons. Now “ our citizenship (Greek) 
is in heaven” (Philippians 3. 20), where our High Priest 
is ever “blessing” us. Our “treasures” are there (Mat- 
thew 6.20, 21); our aims and affections (Colossians 3. 
1, 2); our hope (Colossians 1. 5; Titus 2. 13); our in- 
heritance (1 Peter 1.4), The gift of the Spirit itself, the 
source of the “spiritual blessing,” is by virtue of Jesus 
having ascended thither (ch, 4.8). in Christ—the centre 
and source of all blessing tous, 4. hath chosen us—Greek, 
“chose us out for Himself’’ (viz., owt of the world, Gala- 
tians 1. 4): referring to His original chojce, spoken of as 
past. in him—The repetition of the idea, “in Christ’ (x, 
3), implies the paramount importance of the truth that it 
is in Him, and by virtue of union to Him, the Second 
Adam,the Restorer ordained for us from everlasting, the 
Head of redeemed humanity, believers have all their 
blessings (ch, 3, 11). before the foundation of the world 
—This assumes the eternity of the Son of God (John 17. 5, 
24), as of the election of believers in Him (2 Timothy 1. 9; 
2 Thessalonians 2. 13), that we should be holy—Posi- 
tively (Deuteronomy 14.2), without blame—Negatively 
(ch. 5. 27; 1 Thessalonians 3,13), before him—lIt is to Him 
the believer looks, walking as in His presence, before 
whom he looks to be accepted in the judgment (Colossians 
1. 22; ef. Revelation 7. 15). im leve—Joined by BENGEL, 
&e., with v. 5, ‘in love having predestinated us,” &e. But 
English Version is better. The words qualify the whole 
clause, “ that we should be holy ... before Him.’’ Love, 
lost to man by the fall, but restored by redemption, is the 
root and fruit and sum of all holiness (ch. 5, 2; 1 Thessa- 
lonians 3. 12,13). 5. predestinated—More special in re- 
spect to the end and precise means, than ‘‘chosen’’. or 
elected. We are “chosen”’ out of the rest of the world ; “* pre- 
destinated”’ to all things that secure the inheritance for us (v. 
ll; Romans 8, 29). ‘ Foreordained.’ by Jesus—Greek, 
“through Jesus.’ to himself—the Father (Colossians 1, 
20). ALFORD explains, “adoption ... into Himself,” ¢. e., 
so that we should be partakers of the Divine nature (2 Peter 
1, 4), LACHMANN reads, “unto Him.” The context favours 
the explanation of CALVIN, &c.: God has regard to Him- 
self and the glory of His grace (v. 6, 12, 14) as His ultimate 
end. He had one only begotten Son, and He was pleased, 
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for His own glory, to. choose out of a lost world many to 
become His adopted sons. Translate, “unto Himself.” 
the good pleasure of his will—So the Greek (Matthew Ll, 
26; Luke 10. 21). We cannot go beyond “ the good pleasure 
of His will” in searching into the causes of our salvation, 
or of any of His works (v, 9), (Job 33, 13.) Why needest 
thou philosophize aboutan imaginary world of optimism? 
Thy concern is to take heed that thou be not bad, There 
was nothing in us which deserved His love (v. 1, 9, 11). 
[BENGEL.] 6. (Ver. 7, 17, 18.) The end aimed at (Psalm 
60. 23), i. e., That the glory of His grace may be praised by 
all His creatures, men and angels. wherein—Some 
of the oldest MSS. read, “which.” Then translate, “ which 
He graciously bestowed on us.” But English Version is 
supported by good MSS. and the oldest versions, us 
accepted—A kindred Greek word to “grace: Charitos, 
echarilosen: translate, “graciously accepted;’’ “made us 
subjects of His grace;” ‘‘embraced us in the arms of His 
grace” (Romans 3, 24; 5, 15). im the Beloved—Pre-emi- 
nently so called (Matthew 3.17; 17, 5; John 3, 35; Colos- 
sians 1.13). Greek, “Son of His love.” It is only “1N His 
BELOVED” that He loves us (v.3; 1 John 4,9,10). % In 
whom—“ the Beloved” (v.6; Romans 3. 24), Wwe have—as 
a present possession, redemption—G'reek, ‘our (lit., the) 
redemption ;” THE redemption which is the grand subject 
of all revelation, and especially of thle New Testament 
(Romans 38. 24), viz., from the power, guilt, and penal con- 
sequences of sin (Matthew 1. 21). Ifa man were unable to 
redeem himself from being a bond servant, his kinsman 
might redeem him (Leviticus 25. 48), Hence, antitypically 
the Son of God became the Son of man, that as our kins- 
man He might redeem us (Matthew 20. 28). Another “ re- 
*demption” follows, viz., that “of the purchased posses- 
sion” hereafter (v, 14), through his blood—(Ch. 2. 13)—as 
the instrument; the propitiation, i.e., the consideration 
(devised by His own love) for which He, who was justly 
angry (Isaiah 12, 1), becomes propitious to us; the expia- 
tion, the price paid to Divine justice for our sin (Acts 20, 
28; Romans 3. 25; 1 Corinthians 6. 20; Colossians 1. 20; 1 
Peter 1, 18, 19). the forgivemess of sins—G'reek, “ the re- 
mission of our transgressions.’ not merely “ pretermission,” 
as the Greek (Romans 3. 25) ought to be translated. This 
“yemission,”’ being the explanation of “ redemption,” in- 
cludes not only deliverance from sin’s penalty, but from 
its pollution and enslaving power, negatively; and the 
reconciliation of an offended God, and a satisfaction unto 
a just God, positively, riches of his grace—(Ch. 2. 7)}— 
“the exceeding riches of His grace,” Cf, v.18, and ch. 3. 
16, ‘according to the riches of His glory:’ so that “ grace” 
is His “glory.” 8. Rather, ‘‘ Which He made to abound 
towards us.”’ all wisdom and prudence—“ Wisdom” in 
devising the plan of redeeming mankind; ‘* prudence” in 
executing it by the means, and in making all the neces- 
Sary arrangements of Providence for that purpose, St. 
Paul attributes to the Gospel of God’s grace “all” possible 
“wisdom and prudence,” in opposition to the boasts of 
wisdom and prudence which the unbelieving Jews and 
heathen philosophers and false apostles arrogated for 
their teachings. Christ crucified, though esteemed ‘ fool- 
ishness” by the world, is ‘the wisdom of God” (1 Corin- 
- thians 1. 18-30), Cf. ch. 3,10, “the manifold wisdom of God.” 
9. ‘‘He hath abounded,” or ‘‘made (grace) to abound to- 
ward us”’ (v. 8), in that He made known to us, viz.,experiment- 
aily, in our hearts, the mystery—God’s purpose of re- 
demption hidden heretofore in His counsels, but now re- 
vealed (ch. 6.19; Romans 16, 25; Colossians 1. 26, 27). This 
“mystery” is not like the heathen mysteries, which were 
imparted only to the initiated few, All Christiansare the 
initiated. Gnly unbelievers are the uninitiated, accord< 
ing to his good pleasure—Showing the cause why “ He 
hath made known to us the mystery,” viz., His own loving 
“good pleasure” toward us; also the time and manner of 
His doing so, are according to His good pleasure, pur- 
posed—(V.11.) in himself—God the Father, BENGEL 
takes it, “in Him,” i. e., Christ, as vu. 3,4. But the proper 
name, “in Christ,’ v. 10, immediately after, is inconsistent 
with His being here meant by the pronoun, 10. Trans- 
late, ‘Unto the dispensation of the fulness of the times,” 
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i. e., “which He purposed in Himself” (v, 9) with a view to 
the economy of (the gracious administration belonging to) 
the fulness of the times (Greek, “ fit times,’’ “ seasons”), 
More comprehensive. than “the fulness of the time” 
(Galatians 4. 4), The whole of the Gospel times (plural) is 
meant, with the benefits to the Church dispensed in them 
severally and successively. Cf. “‘ the ages to come” (ch, 2, 
7).. “The ends of the ages’ (Greek, 1 Corinthians 10, 11); 
“the times (same Greek as here, ‘the seasons,’ or ‘ fitly 
appointed times’) of the Gentiles” (Luke 21. 24); “the 
seasons which the Father hath put in His own power’ 
(Acts 1. 7); ‘*the times of restitution of all things which 
God hath spoken by the prophets since the world began” 
(Acts 8, 20, 21). The coming of Jesus at the first advent, 
“in the fulness of time,” was one of these “times.’” The 
descent of the Holy Ghost ‘*when Pentecost was fully 
come’”’ (Acts 2.1), was another. The testimony given by 
the apostles to Him ‘in due time” (“tin its own seasons,” 
Greek) (1 Timothy 2.6) was another. The conversion of 
the Jews “when the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled,” 
the second coming of Christ, the ‘restitution of all things,” 
the millennial kingdom, the new heaven and earth, 
shall be severally instances of ‘tthe dispensation of the 
fulness of the times,” i.e., “the dispensation of’ the 
Gospel events and benefits belonging to their respective 
“times,” when severally filled up or completed. God 
the Father, according to His own good pleasure and pur- 
pose, is the Dispenser both of the Gospel benefits, and of 
their several fitting times (Acts 1.7), gather together in 
one—Greek, ‘sum up under one head;” “ recapitulate,” 
The “good pleasure which He purposed,” was “to sum up 
all things (Greek, ‘THE whole range of things’) in Christ” 
(Greek, “the Christ,” i. e., His Christ) [ALFoRD.] God’s 
purpose is to sum up the whole creation in Christ, the 
Head of angels, with whom He is linked by His invisi- 
ble nature, and of men with whom He is linked by His 
humanity; of Jews and Gentiles; of the living and the 
dead (ch, 3. 15); of animate and inanimate creation. Sin 
has disarranged the creature's relation of subordination 
to God. God means to gather up all together in Christ; 
or as Colossians 1, 20 saith, ““By Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, whether things in earth or things 
in heaven.’ ALFORD well says, ‘The Church of which 
the apostle here mainly treats, is subordinated to Him in 
the highest degree of conscious and joyful union; those 
who are not His spiritually, in mere subjugation, yet 
consciously ; the inferior tribes of creation unconsciously ; 
but objectively, all are summed up in Him,” U1. In 
whom—By virtue of union to whom, obtained an in- 
heritance —lit., ‘‘ We were madeto have an inherit- 
ance.” [WAHL.] Cf. v. 18, “* His inheritance in the saints :” 
as His inheritance is there said to be inthem, so theirs is here 
said to be in Him (Acts 26, 18). However, v. 12, “That we 
should BE TO... His glory’’ (not “* that we should have”), 
favours the translation of BENGEL, ELLicorr, &¢., “ We 
were made an inheritance.” So the literal Israel (Deu- 
teronomy 4, 20; 9. 29; 32.9). ‘* Also” does not mean “we 
also,” nor as English Version, “in whom also;” but, be- 
sides His having ‘‘ made known to us His Will,” we were 
also “ made His inheritance,” or “we have also obtained 
an inheritance.” predestinated—(V. 5.) The foreordi- 
nation of Israel as the elect nation, answers to that of the 
spiritual Israelites, believers, to an eternal inheritance, 
which is the thing meant here. The “we” here and in v. 
12, means Jewish believers (whence the reference to the 
election of Israel nationally arises), as contrasted with 
“you” (v. 18) Gentile believers. purpose—Repeated from 
“purposed” (v. 9; ch. 3. 11). The Church existed in the 
mind of God eternally, before it existed in creation. 
counsel of his .. . will—», 5, “the good pleasure of His 
will.” Not arbitrary caprice, but infinite wisdom (‘coun- 
sel’) joined with sovereign will. Cf. his address to tha 
same Ephesians, Acts 20. 27, “All the counsel of God” 
(Isaiah 28. 29), Alike in the nafural and spiritual crea. 
tions, God is not an agent constrained by necessity. 
“Wheresoever counsel is, there is election, or else it igs 
vain; where a will, there must be freedom, or else it ig 
weak,” [PEARSON.] 12. (V.6, 14.) who first trusted in 
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Christ—rather (we Jewish Christians), ‘‘ who have before 


hoped in ‘he Christ: who before the Christ came, looked 
forward to His coming, waiting for the consolation of 
Israel. Cf. Acts 26. 6,7, ‘I am judged for the hope of the 
promise made of God unto our fathers: unto which our twelve 
tribes, instantly serving God day and night, hope to come.”! 
Acts 28. 20, “the hope of Israel.” [ALKorD.] Cf. v.18; cb. 2. 
12; 4.4, 13. In whom ye also—Ye Gentiles, "Supply as 
English Version, “trusted,” from v. 12; or ‘‘are,” The 
priority of us Jews does not exclude you Gentiles from 
sharing in Christ (cf. Acts 13. 46), the word of truath— 
the epaurpreent of sanctification, and of the new birth 
(John 17. 17;.2 Timothy 2.15; James 1,18). Cf. Colossians 
1,5, where ‘alag, as here, it is connected with ‘ hope.’ 
Also ch. 4. 21. sealed—as God’s confirmed children, by 
the Holy Spirit as the seal (Acts 19. 1-6; Romans 8. 16, 23; 
Note, 2 Corinthians 1. 22; 1 John 3. 24). A seal impressed 
ona document gives undoubted validity to the contract 
in it (John 3, 33; 6. 27; ef. 2 Corinthians 3.3). So the sense 
of “the love of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Ghost” (Romans 5, 5), and the sense of adoption given 
through the Spirit at regeneration (Romans 8, 15, 16), 
assure believers of God’s good-will to them. The Spirit, 
like a seal, impresses on the soul at regeneration the 
image of our Father. The ‘‘sealing’’ by the Holy Spirit 
is spoken of as past once for all. The witnessing to our 
hearts that we are the children of God, and heirs (v, 11), is 
the Spirit’s present testimony, the ‘earnest of the (coming) 
inheritance” (Romans 8. 16-18), that Holy Spirit of 
promise—rather, as the Greek, ‘The Spirit of promise, 
eyen the Holy Spirit :” The Spirit promised both in the 
Old and New Testaments (Joel 2,28; Zechariah 12. 10; 
John 7. 38, 39). ““The word’ promised the Holy Spirit. 
Those who “believed the word of truth’? were sealed by 
the Spirit accordingly. 14. earmest—the first instal- 
ment paid as a pledge that the rest will follow (Ro- 
mans 8, 23; 2 Corinthians 1.22). umtil—rather, ‘ Unio 
the redemption,” &c.; joined thus, ‘tye were sealed 
(v. 13) unto,” i. e., for the purpose of, and against, the 
accomplishment of “‘the redemption," viz., not the re- 
demption in its first stage, made by the blood of Christ, 
which secures our ?itle, but, in its final completion, 
when the actual possession shall be ours, the full ‘re- 
demption of the body” (Romans 8, 23), as well as of 
the soul, from every infirmity (ch. 4. 30). The deliver- 
ance of the creature (the body, and the whole visible 
creation) from the bondage of corruption, and from the 
usurping prince of this world, into the glorious lib- 
erty of the cliildren of God (Romans 8, 21-23; 2 Peter 
8.13), of the purchased possession—God’s people pur: 
chased (acquired, Greek) as His peculiar (Greek) possession 
by the blood of Christ (Acts 20, 28). We value highly that 
which we pay a high price for; so God, His Church (ch, 5. 
25, 26; 1 Peter 1. 18; 2. 9; Malachi 3. 17, ‘Margin, “my special 
treasure”). 15. Wherefore—Because ye are in Christ and 
sealed by His Spirit (v. 13, 14). I also—on my part, in 
return for God’s so great benefits to you. after I heard— 
ever since I have heard. Not implying that he had only 
heard of their conversion: an erroneous argument used 
by some against tne address of this Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians (Wote, v. 1); but referring to the report he had heard 
since he was with them, as to their Christian graces. So 
in the case of Philemon, his “beloved fellow-labourer” 
(Philemon 1), he uses the same words (Philemon 4, 5), 
your faith—rather, as Greek, “the faith among you,” 
a. e., which many (not all) of you have, love unto ail the 
saints—of whatever name, simply beeause they are 
saints. <A distinguishing characteristic of true Chris- 
tianity (ch. 6. 24). 
A wondrous pair.” [CHRYSOSTOM.] Hope is added, v. 18, 
16. (Colossians 1. 9.) of you—Omitted in the oldest MSS, 
Then the translation may be as English Version still, or as 
ALFORD, “Making mention of them” (your “faith and 
love”). 17. A fit prayer for all Christians. the God of 
our Lord Jesus—A ppropriate title here; as in v. 20-22 he 
treats of God's raising Jesus to be Head over all things to 
the Church, Jesus Himself called the Father “ My God” 
(Matthew 27. 46). the Father of glory—(Cf. Acts 7. 2.) 
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“ Faith and love he often joins together. * 


cannot Easily be Attained to. 


The Father of that infinite glory which shines in the face 
of Christ, who is “the glory” (the true Shekinah); 
through whom also“ the glory of the inheritance” (v. 18) 
shall be ours(John 17, 24; 2 Corinthians 3.7 to 4. 6). the 
spirit of wisdom—whose attribute is infinite wisdom, 
and who works wisdom in believers (Isaiah 11.2), and 
revelation—whose function it is to reveal to believers 
Spiritual mysteries (John 16, 14, 15; 1 Corinthians 2. 10). in 
the knowledge—rather, as Greek (see Note, 1 Corinthians 
13. 12), ‘in the full knowledge of Him,” viz., God. 18. un- 
derstanding —The oldest MSS., yersions, and fathers, 
read “heart.” Cf. the contrary state of the unbelieving, 
the heart being in fault (ch. 4, 18; Matthew 13. 15). Trans- 
late, ‘‘ Having the eyes of your heart enlightened” (ch. 5. 
14; Matthew 4. 16), The tirst effect of the Spirit moving in 
the new creation, as in the. original physical creation 
(Genesis 1. 3; 2 Corinthians 4. 6). So THEOPHILUS to AU- 
TOLYCUS, 1. 3, ‘‘the ears of the heart.’ Where spiritual 
light is, there is life (John 1. 4). The heart is ‘the core of 
life’ ([HARLEsSS], and the fountain of the thoughts; whence 
“the heart” in Scripture includes the mind, as well as the 
inclination, Its ‘“eye,’’ or inward vision, both receives 
and contemplates the light (Matthew 6, 22, 23)... The eye 
is the symbol of intelligence (Ezekiel 1. 18). the hope of 
his calling—the hope appertaining to His having ealled 
you; or, to the calling wherewith He has called you. 
and—Omitted in the oldest MSS. and versions. riches of 
the glory, &c.—(Colossians 1. 27.) his inheritance in the 
saints—The inheritance which he has in store in the case 
of the saints. I prefer explaining, ‘The inheritance 
which He has in his saints.’’ (See Vote, v.11; Deuteron- 
omy 32.9.) 19. exceeding—“ surpassing.” power to uss 
ward who believe—The whole of the working of His 
grace, which He is carrying on, and will carry on, in us 
who believe. By the term “saints” (v. 18), believers are 
regarded as absolutely perfected, and so as being God's in- 
heritance; in this verse, as in the course of fighting the 
good fight of faith. accordimg to—in accordance with 
what might be expected from. Wworking—Greek, “the 
energizing; translate, ‘‘ the effectual working” (ch. 3. 7). 
The same superhuman power was needed and exerted to 
make us believe, as was needed -and exerted to raise 
Christ from the dead (v. 20). Cf. Philippians 3.10, ‘‘the 
power of His resurrection” (Colossians 2. 12; 1 Peter 1. 3-5). 
of his mighty power—Greek, ‘‘of the strength of his 
might.” 20. in Christ—as our “first-fruits” of the resur- 
rection,and Head, in virtue of God’s mighty working in 
whom His power to us-ward is made possible and actual, 
[ALFORD.] when he raised him—‘in that He raised 
Him.” The raising of Christ is not. only an earnest of 
our bodies being hereafter raised, but has a spiritual 
power in it involving (by virtue of our living union with 
Him, as members with the Head) the resurrection, spirit- 
ually of the believer’s soul now, and, consequently, of his 
body hereafter (Romans 6. 8-11; 8.11), The Son, too, as 
God (though not as man), had a share in raising His own 
human body (John 2.19; 10,17, 18). Also the Holy Spirit 
(Romans 1, 4; 1 Peter 3,18). set him—Greek, “made Him 
sit.” The glorious spirits stand about the throne of God, 
but they do not sit at God’s right hand (Hebrews 1. 13). at 
his own right hand—(Psalm 110.1.) Where He remains 
till all His enemies have been put under His feet (1 Co- 
rinthians 15, 24). Being appointed to ‘‘rule in the midst 
of His enemies” during their rebellion (Psalm 110, 2), He 
shall resign His commission after their subjection [PEAR- 
Son] (Mark 16.19; Hebrews 1, 3; 10. 12),.. im the heavenly 
places—(v. 3.) As Christ has a literal body, heaven is not 
merely a state, but a place; and where He is, there His 
people shall be (John 14, 8) 21. Greek, “Far (or high) 
above all (ch, 4. 10) principality (or rule, 1 Corinthians 15, 
24), and authority,and power (Matthew 28.18), and domin- 
ion (or lordship).” Cf. Philippians: 2.9; Colossians 1. 16; 
Hebrews 7. 26; 1 Peter 3,22. Evil spirits (who are similarly 
divided into various ranks, eh. 6. 12), as well as angels of 
light, and earthly potentates, are included (cf. Romans 8 
38). Jesus is “King of kings,and Lord of lords” (Reve- 
lation 19.16). The higher is His honour, the greater is 
that of His people, who are His members joined to Him 
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the Head. Some philosophizing teachers of the school 
of Simon Magus, in Western Asia Minor, had, according 
to IREN2US and EPIPHANIUS, taught their hearers these 
names of various ranks of angels, St. Paul shows that 
the truest wisdom is to know Christ as reigning above 
them all. every name—every being whatever. “Any 
other creature’ (Romans 8, 39). in this world—Greek, 
“age,” i. e., the present order of things. “Things present 
+... things to come” (Romans 8, 38). that... to come— 
“Names which now we know not, but shall know here- 
after in heaven. We know that the emperor goes before 
all, though we cannot enumerate all the satraps and 
ministers of hiscourt; so we know that. Christ is set above 
all, although we cannot name them all.” [BENGEL,] 22. 
put... under—Greek, “ put in subjection under” (Psalm 
8.6; 1 Corinthians 15. 27). gave... to the Church—for 
her special advantage. The Greek order is emphatic: 
“Him He gaveas Head over all things to the Church.” 
Had it been any one save Him, her Head, it would not 
have been the boon it is to the Church. But as He is 
Head over all things whois also her Head (and she the 
body), all things are hers (1 Corinthians 3, 21-28), He is 
OVER (‘“‘far above’’) all things; in contrast to the words, 
“To the Church,” viz., for her advantage. The former are 
subject; the latter is joined with Him in His dominion 
over them, “Head” implies not only His dominion, but 
our union; therefore, while we look upon Him at theright 
hand of God, we see ourselves in heaven (Revelation 3. 21). 
For the Head and body are not severed by anything in- 
tervening, else the body would cease to be the body, and 
the Head cease to be the Head. [PEARSON from CHRYSOS- 
TOM.] 23. his body—His mystical and spiritual, not lit- 
eral, body. Not, however, merely figurative, or metaphor- 
ical. He is really, though spiritually, the Chureh’s Head, 
His life is her life. She shares his crucifixion and His 
consequent glory. He possesses everything, His fellow- 
ship with the Father, His fulness of the Spirit, and His 
glorified manhood, not merely for Himself, but for her, 
who has a membership of His body, of His flesh, and of 
His bones (ch. 5, 30), fulmess—‘ the filled-up receptacle.” 
[EApre.] The Church is dwelt in and filled by Christ.” She 
is the receptacle, not of, His inherent, but of His commu- 
nicated, plenitude of gifts and graces. As His is the “ful- 
ness” (Jobn 1, 16; Colossians 1. 19; 2. 9) inherently, so she 
is His “fulness” by His impartation of it to her, in virtue 
of her union to Him (ch, 5. 18; Colossians 2.10), “The full 
manifestation of His being, because penetrated by His life.” 
[CONYBEARE and Howson,] Sheis the continued revela- 
tion of His Divine lifein human form; the fullest represen- 
tative of His plenitude. Not the angelic hierarchy, as false 
teachers taught (Colossians 2, 9; 10, 18), but Christ Himself 
is the “ fulness of the God-head,” and she represents Him, 
KopPsE translates less probably, “ the whole universal mul- 
titude.” filleth all in all—Christ as the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Governor of the world, constituted by God 
(Colossians 1, 16, &c.), fills all the universe of things with 
allthings, ‘ Fills allcreation with whatever it possesses,” 
[ALrorD.] The Greek is ‘ Filleth for Himsely.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-22. Gon’s Love AND GRACE IN QUICKENING US, 
ONCE DEAD, THROUGH CHRIST. His PURPOSE IN DOING 
80: EXHORTATION BASED ON OUR PRIVILEGES AS BUILT 
TOGETHER, AN Hoty TEMPLE, IN CHRIST, THROUGH THE 
Sprrir. 1. And you—* You also,” among those who have 
experienced his mighty power in enabling them to be- 
lieve (v. 19-23). hath he quickened—Supplied from the Greek 
(v. 5). dead—spiritually (Colossians 2. 13), A living corpse: 
without the gracious presence of God’s Spirit in the soul, 
and so unable to think, will, or do aught that is holy, im 
trespasses . . . sins—in them, as the element in which 
the unbeliever is, and through which he is dead to the 
true life. Sin is the death of thesoul. Isaiah 9, 2; John 
bd. 25, “dead” (spiritually), 1 Timothy 5. 6, “ Alienated 
from the life of God” (ch. 4, 18). Translate, as Greek, “in 
your trespasses,” &c, “Trespass” in Greek, expresses a 
FALI. Or LAPSE, such as the transgression of Adam where- 
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by he fell. “Sin” (Greek, “ Hamartia”’) implies innate 
corruption and ALIENATION from God (lit., erring of the 
mind from the rule of truth), exhibited in acts of sin (Greek, 
“ Hamartemata”’), BENGEL refers “‘trespasses” to the 
Jews who had the law, and yet revolted from it; “sins,” 
to the Gentiles who know not God. 2. the course of this 
world—the career (lit., “‘the age,” cf. Galatians 1.4), or 
present system of this world (1 Corinthians 2, 6, 12; 8. 18, 
19, as opposed to “the world to come”’): alien from God, 
and lying in the wicked one (1 John 5.19), ‘The age” 
(which is something more eternal and ethical) regulates 
“the world” (which is something more external), the 
prince of the power of the air—the unseen God who lies 
underneath guiding “the course of this world” (2 Corin- 
thians 4, 4); ranging through the air around us: ef. Mark 
4.4, “fowls of the air” (Greek, “‘heaven’”’) 7. e., (v. 15), 
“Satan” and his demons, Cf. ch. 6. 12; John 12. 81. 
Christ’s ascension seems to have cast Satan out of heaven 
(Revelation 12, 5, 9, 10, 12, 13), where he had been hereto- 
fore the accuser of the brethren (Job 1). No longer able 
to accuse in heaven those justified by Christ, the ascended 
Saviour (Romans 8, 33, 34), he assails them on earth with 
all trials and temptations; and “we live in an atmos- 
phere poisonous and impregnated with deadly elements, 
But a mighty purification of the air will be effected by 
Christ’s coming ’* [AUBERLEN], for Satan shall be bound 
(Revelation 12, 12, 13, 15, 17; 20. 2,3). ‘*The power” is here 
used collectively for the “powers of the air; in apposi- 
tion with which “ powers” stand the “spirits,” compre- 
hended in the singular, “the spirit,” taken also collec- 
tively: the aggregate of the ‘seducing spirits” (1 Timothy - 
4.1) which “ work now (still; not merely, as in your ease, 
‘in time past’) in the sons of disobedience” (a Hebraism: 
men who are not merely by accident disobedient, but who 
are essentially sons of disobedience itself: ef. Matthew 8, 
7),and of which Satan is here declared to be “the prince,” 
The Greek does not allow ‘the spirit” to refer to Satan, 
“the prince’ himself, but to “the powers of the air” of 
which he is prince, The powers of the air are the embod- 
iment of that evil “spirit” which is the ruling principle 
of unbelievers, especially the heathen (Acts 26. 18), as op- 
posed to the spirit of the children of God (Luke 4.33), The 
potency of that “spirit” is shown in the “ disobedience ” 
of the former, Cf. Deuteronomy 382. 20, “children in 
whom is no faith” (Isaiah 30, 9; 57. 4). They disobey the 
Gospel both in faith and practice (2 Thessalonians 1. 8; 1. 
Corinthians 2.12), 3. also we—i. e., we also. St. Paul 
here joins himself in the same category with them, pass- 
ing from the second person (v. 1, 2) to the first person here, 
all—Jews and Gentiles, our conversation—" our way 
of life” (2 Corinthians 1,12; 1 Peter 1.18), This expres- 
sion implies an outwardly more decorous course, than the 
open “walk” in gross sins on the part of the majority of 
Ephesians in times past, the Gentile portion of whom 
may be specially referred to in v. 2. Paul and his Jewish 
countrymen, though outwardly more seemly than the 
Gentiles (Acts 26. 4, 5, 18), had been essentially like them 
in living to the unrenewed flesh, without the Spirit of 
God, fulfilling—Greek, “doing.” mind—Greek, “our 
thoughts.” Mental suggestions and purposes (independ- 
ent of God), as distinguished from the blind impulses of 
“the flesh.” and were by nature—He intentionally 
breaks off the construction, substituting “and we were” 
for “and being,” to mark emphatically his and their past 
state by nature, as contrasted with their present state by 
grace, Not merely is it, we had our way of life fulfilling 
our fleshly desires, and so being children of wrath; but 
we were by nature originally ‘children of wrath,” and so 
consequently had our way of life fulfilling our fleshly de- 
sires. ‘ Nature,” in Greek, implies that which has grown 
in us as the peculiarity of our being, growing with our 
growth, and strengthening with our strength, as distin- 
guished from that which has been wrought on us by mere 
external influences: what is inherent, not acquired (Job 
14, 4; Psalm 51.5). An incidental proof of the doctrine of 
original sin, children of wrath—not merely “sons,” as 
in the Greek, ‘‘sons of disobedience ” (», 2), but “children” 
by generation; not merely by adoption, as “sons” might 
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be. The Greek order more emphatically marks this in- 
nate corruption: ‘‘Those who in their (very) nature are 
children of wrath;’’ v. 5, “‘ grace” is opposed to ‘‘nature” 
here; and salvation (implied in v. 5, 8, ‘saved ’’) to “wrath.” 
Cf. Article IX., Church of England Common Prayer Book, 
“Original, or birth-sin, standeth not in the following of 
Adam, but is the fault and corruption of the nature of 
every man, naturally engendered of Adam [Christ was 
supernaturally conceived by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin], 
whereby man is very far gone from original righteousness, 


-and is of his own nature inclined to evil; and therefore, 


in every person born into this world, it deserveth 
God’s wrath and damnation.’ St. Paul shows that even 
the Jews, who boasted of their birth from Abraham, were 
by natural birth equally children of wrath as the Gen- 
tiles, whom the Jews despised on account of their birth 
from idolaters (Romans 3.9; 5. 12-14). ‘ Wrath abideth” 
on all who disobey the Gospel in faith and practice (John 
8. 36), The phrase, “children of wrath,’ is a Hebra- 
ism, i. ¢., objects of God’s wrath from childhood, in 
our natural state, as being born in the sin which God 
hates. So ‘“‘son of death’’ (Margin, 2 Samuel 12. 5); “son 
of perdition” (John 17, 12; 2 Thessalonians 2, 3), as others 
—Greek, ‘as the rest’’ of mankind are (1 Thessalonians 4, 
13). 4. God, who is rich—Greek “ (as) being rich in mer- 
cy.” for—i.e., ‘because of His great love.” This was the 
special ground of God’s saving us; as “rich in mercy” (cf, 
v.7; ch.1.7; Romans 2, 4; 10, 12) was the general ground. 
“Mercy takes away misery; love confers salvation.” 
[BENGEL.] 5. dead in sins—The best reading is in the 
Greek, **dead in our (lit., the) trespasses.” quickened — 
“ vivified” spiritually, and consequences hereafter, cor- 
porally. There must be a spiritual resurrection of the 
soul, before there can be a comfortable resurrection of the 
body [PEARSON] (John 11. 25, 26; Romans 8. 11). together 
with Christ—The Head being seated at God’s right hand, 
the body also sits there with Him, [CHRysosrom.] We 
are already seated there In Him (‘‘in Christ Jesus,” v, 6), 
and hereafter shall be seated by Him; IN Him already as 
in our Head, which is the ground of our hope; by Him 
hereafter, as by the conferring cause, when hope shall be 
swallowed upin fruition. [PEARSON.] What God wrought 
in Christ, He wrought (by the very fact) in all united to 
Christ, and one with Him, by grace ye are saved—Greck, 
“Ye arein a saved state.’? Not merely “‘ye are being 
saved,” but ye ‘are passed from death unto life’ (John 5. 
24). Salvation is to the Christian not a thing to be waited 
for hereafter, but already realized (1 John 3, 14), The pa- 
renthetic introduction of this clause here (cf. v. 8) is a 
burstof St. Paul’s feeling, and in order to make the Ephe- 
sians feel that grace from first to last is the sole source of 
salvation ; hence, too, he says ‘“‘ ye,’’ not ‘“‘ we.’’ 6. raised 
us up together—with Christ. The “raising up” presup- 
poses previous quickening of Jesus in the tomb, and of 
us in the grave of our sins, made us sit together—with 
Christ, viz., in His ascension, Believers are bodily in 


_ heaven in point of right, and virtually so in spirit, and 


have each their own place assigned there, which in due 
time they shall take possession of (Philippians 3, 20, 21). 
He does not say, “on the right hand of God ;”’ a prerogative 
reserved to Christ peculiarly; though they shall share 
His throne (Revelation 3,21). im Christ Jesus—Our union 
with Him is the ground of our present spiritual, and fu- 
ture bodily, resurrection and ascension. ‘Christ Jesus” 
is the phrase mostly used in this Epistle, in which the 
office of the Christ, the Anointed prophet, priest and king, 
is the prominent thought; when the Person is prominent, 
“Jesus Christ’’ is the phrase used. 7%. Greek, ‘‘That He 
might show forth (middle reflexive voice; for His own 
glory, ch. 1, 6, 12, 14) in the ages which are coming on,” 
i. e., the blessed ages of the Gospel which supersede ‘ the 
age (Greek, for ‘course’) of this world” (v. 2), and the past 
“ages” from which the mystery was hidden (Colossians 
1. 26, 27). These good ages, though beginning with the 
first preaching of the Gospel, and thenceforth continually 
succeeding one another, are not. consummated till the Lord’s 
eoming again (cf. ch, 1. 21; Hebrews 6. 5), The words, 
“ coming on,” do not exclude the time then present, but im- 
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ply simply the ages followiny upon Christ’s “raising them 
up together” spiritually (v. 6), kindmess—“ benignity.” 
through Christ—rather, as Greek, ‘‘in Christ; the same 
expression as is so often repeated, to mark that all our 
blessings centre ‘In Him.” 8. For—I)lustrating “the 
exceeding riches of His grace in kindness.” Z'ranslate as 
in v. 5,“ Ye are in a saved state.” through faith—The 
effect of the power of Christ’s resurrection (ch. 1. 19, 203 
Philippians 3, 10) whereby we are “ raised together” with 
Him (v. 6; Colossians 2. 12). Some of the oldest MSS. read, 
“through your (lit., ‘ the’) faith.” The instrument or mean 
of salvation on the part of the person saved ; Christ alone 
is the meritorious agent. and that—viz., the act of believing, 
or “faith.” ‘Of yourselves” stands in opposition to, “it 
is the gift of God” (Philippians 1. 29), “* That which I have 
said, ‘through faith,’ I do not wish to be understood so as 
if l excepted faith itself from grace.” [Esrrus.] “God jus- 
tifies the believing man, not for the worthiness of his be- 
lief, but for the worthiness of Him in whom he believes,” _ 
(HooKER.] The initiation, as well as the increase, of 
faith, is from the Spirit of God, not only by an external 
proposal of the word, but by internal! illumination in the 
soul, [PEARSON.] Yet‘ faith’* cometh by the means which 
man mustavail himselfof, viz., “ hearing the word of God” 
(Romans 10. 17), and prayer (Luke 11. 13), though the bless- 
ing is wholly of God (1 Corinthians 3. 6,7). 9. not of 
works—This clause stands in contrast to “by grace,’ as 
is confirmed by Romans 4, 4, 5; 11. 6. lest—rather, as 
Greek, “that no man should boast’ (Romans 3. 27; 4. 2). 
10. workmanship—lit., “a thing of His making ;” ‘* hand- 
iwork.” Here the spiritual creation, not the physical, is 
referred to (uv. 8,9). created—having been created (ch, 4, 
24; Psalm 102. 18; Isaiah 43, 21; 2 Corinthians 5,5,17), unto 
—‘for good works.”’ ‘Good works’ cannot be performed 
until we are new ‘created unto” them, St. Paul never 
calls the works of the law ‘‘ good works.’’ We are not 
saved by, but created unto, good works, before ordained— 
Greek, ‘“‘ before made ready” (ef. John 5,36), God marks out 
for each in His purposes beforehand, the particular good 
works, and the time and way which He sees best. God 
both makes ready by His providence the opportunities 
for the works, and makes us ready for their performance 
(John 15.16; 2 Timothy 2. 21). that we should walk in 
them—not “be saved” by them. Works do not justify, 
but the justified man works (Galatians 5. 22-25). 11. The 
Greek order in the oldest MSS. is, ‘‘ That in time past (Jié., 
once) ye,” &e. Such remembrance sharpens gratitude and 
strengthens faith (v. 19). [BENGEL.] Gentiles in the flesh 
—i.e., Gentiles in respect to circumcision, called Uncire 
cumciston—The Gentiles were called [in contempt], and 
were, the Uncireumcision; the Jews were called, but were 
not truly, the Circumcision. [ELLIcoTT.] in the flesh 
made by hands—as opposed to the true ‘circumcision of 
the heart in the Spirit, and not the letter’ (Romans 2, 29), 
‘“‘made without the hands in putting off the body of the 
sins of the flesh by the circumcision of Christ’ (Colossians 
2.11), 12. without Christ—Greek,“ separate from Christ ;” 
having no part in Him; far from Him, A different Greek 
word (aneu) would be required to express, *‘ Christ was not 
present with you.” (Tirrrm.] aliens—Greek, ‘‘ alienated 
from.’’ Not merely ‘separated from,’”’ The Israelites 
were cut off from the commonwealth of God, but it was 
as being self-righteous, indolent, and unworthy, not as 
aliens and strangers. [CHRYSOSTOM.] The expression, 
“alienated from,” takes it for granted that the Gentiles, 
before they had apostatized from the primitive truth, 
had been sharers in light and life (cf. ch. 4. 18, 23), The 
hope of redemption through the Messiah, on their sub- 
sequent apostasy, was embodied into a definite ‘com- 
monwealth” or polity, viz., that ‘of Israel,’ from which 
the Gentiles were alienated, Contrast v, 15; ch. 3, 6; 4 
4, 5, with Psalm 147. 20. covenants of promise—rather, 
“_.. of the promise,” viz., “to thee and thy seed will 
I give this land’ (Romans 9, 4; Galatians 3, 16), The 
plural implies the several renewals of the covenant 
with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and with the whole 
people at Sinai, [ALrorp,.] “The promise” is sin- 
gular, to signify that the covenant, in reality, and 
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substantially, is one and the same at all times, but 
only different in its accidents and external cireum- 
stances (cf, Hebrews 1, 1, ‘tat sundry times and in-di+ 
vers manners”), without... hope—beyond this life 
(i Corinthians 15, 19) The CONJECTURES of heathen 
philosophers as to a future life were at best vague and 
utterly unsatisfactory. They had no Divine * promise,” 
and therefore no sure ground of “ hope.” Epicurus and 
Aristotle did not believe in it at all, The Platonists be- 
lieved the soul passed through perpetual changes, now 
happy, and then again miserable. The Stoics, that it ex- 
isted no longer than till the time of the general burning 
up of all things, without God—Greek, “atheists,” i. e., 
‘they had not ‘God’ in the sense we use the word, the 
Eternal Being who made and governs all things (ef. Acts 14. 
15, ‘Turn from these vanities unto the living God who 
made heaven, and earth, and the sea, and all things 
therein”), whereas the Jews had distinct ideas of God and 
_immortality. Cf. also Galatians 4, 8, “Ye knew not God 
.. ye did service unto them which are no gods” (1 Thes- 
salonians 4, 5). So also pantheists are atheists, for an im- 
personal God is No Gop, and an ideal immortality no im- 
mortality. (THOLUCK.] im the world—In contrast to 
belonging to “the commonwealth of Israel.” Having 
their portion.and their all in this godless vain world 
(Psalm 17, 14), from which Christ delivers his people (John 
15. 19; 17. 14; Galatians 1. 4), 13. now—in contrast to “at 
thattime” (v.12). im Christ Jesus—“ Jesus” is here added, 
whereas the expression before (v. 12) had been merely 
’ “Christ,” to mark that they know Christ as: the personal 
Saviour, “Jesus.” sometimes—Greek, ‘‘aforetime.” far 
off—The Jewish description of the Gentiles. Far off from 
God and from the people of God (v. 17; Isaiah 57.19; Acts 
2. 39), are—Greek, “have been,” by—Greek, “in.’’ Thus 
“the blood of Christ”? is made the seal of a covenant IN 
which their nearness to God consists. In ch. 1.7, where 
the blood is more directly spoken of as the insirwment, it 
is “through His blood.” [ALFORD.] 14. he—G'reek, ** Him- 
self” alone, pre-eminently, and none else. Emphatical,. 
our peace—not merely “Peacemaker,” but “Himself” the 
price of our (Jews’ and Gentiles’ alike) peace with God, 
and so the bond of union between *“*both” in God. He 
took both into Himself, and reconciled them, united, to 
God, by His assuming our nature and our penal and legal 
liabilities (v. 15; Isaiah 9, 5, 6; 53.5; Micah 5.5; Colossians 
1, 20). His title, “Shiloh,’”’? means the same (Genesis 49. 10), 
the middle wall of partition—Greek, “ . . . of the parti- 
tion” or *fence;” the middle wall which parted Jew and 
Gentile. There was a balustrade of stone which separated 
the court of the Gentiles from the holy place, which it was 
death for a Gentile to pass. But this, though incidentally 
alluded to, was but a symbol of the partition itself, viz., 
“the enmity’ between “both”? and God (v. 15), the real 
cause of separation from God, and so the mediate cause of 
their separation from one another. Hence there was a 
twofold wall of partition, one the inner wall, severing 
the Jewish people from entrance to tlie holy part of the 
temple where the-priests officiated, the other the outer 
wall, separating the Gentile proselytes from access to the 
court of the Jews (cf. Ezekiel 44.7; Acts 21. 28), Thus this 
twofold wall represented the Sinaitie law, which both se- 
vered all men, even the Jews, from access to God (through 
sin, which is the violation of the law), and also separated 
the Gentiles from the Jews, As the term “ wall” implies 
the strength of the partition; so “fence” implies that it 
was easily removed by God when the due time came, 15. 
Rather, make “enmity” an apposition to “the middle 
wall of partition ;” “Hath broken down the middle wall 
of partition (not merely as English Version, ‘between us,’ 
but also between all men and God), to wit, the enmity (Ro- 
mans 8.7) by his flesh” (ef, v.16; Romans 8. 8). the law 
of commandments—contained n—Greek, “ the law of the 
commandments [consisting] in ordinances.” This law was 
“the partition ” or “fence,” which embodied the expres- 
sion of the “enmity” (the “ wrath” of God against our sin, 
and our enmity to Him, v. 3) (Romans 4, 15; 5. 20; 7. 10, jb iy 
8.7). Christ has in, or by, His crucified flesh, abolished it, 
eo far as its condemning and enmity-creating power is 
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with the Jews in Christ. 


concerned (Colossians 2. 14), substituting for it the law of 
love, which is the everlasting spirit of the law, and which 
flows from the realization in the soul of His love in His 
death for us. Translate what follows, “ That He might 
make the two (Jews and Gentiles) into one new man,” 
Not that He might merely reconcile the two to each other, 
but incorporate the two, reconciled in Him to God, into 
one new man; the old man to which both belonged, the 
enemy of Goud, having been slain in His flesh on the cross, 
Observe, too, ONE new man; we are all in God’s sight but 
one in Christ, as we are but one in Adam. [ALFORD.] 
making peace—primarily between all and God, seconds 
arily between Jews and Gentiles; He being “ our peace.” 
This “ peace-making’’ precedes its publication (v. 17). 16. 
Translate, ‘* Might altogether reconcile them both in one 
body (the Church, Colossians 3. 15) unto God through His 
cross.” The Greek for “reconcile” (apocatalaxe), found 
only here and Colossians 1, 20, expresses not only a return 
to favour with one (catallage), but so to lay aside enmity 
that complete amity follows; to pass from enmity to com- 
plete reconciliation. [TITTM.] slain the enmity—viz., that 
had been between man and God; and so that between 
Jew and Gentile which had resulted from it. By His be- 
ing slain, He slew it (cf. Hebrews 2. 14), thereby—Greek, 
“therein; “in” or “by the cross,” 7. e., His erucifixion 
(Colossians-2, 15). 17. Translate, “* He came and announced 
glad tidings of peace.” ‘‘He came” of His own free love, 
and “announced peace” with His own mouth to the 
apostles (Luke 24. 86; John 20, 19, 21, 26); and by them to 
others, through His Spirit present in His Church (John 14, 
18). Acts 26.23 is strictly parallel; after His resurrection 
“ He showed light to the people (‘them that were nigh’) 
and to the Gentiles’ (“you that were afar off’), by His 
Spirit in His ministers (cf. 1 Peter 3.19). and to them— 
The oldest MSS. insert ‘peace’? again: ‘* And peace to 
them.” The repetition implies the joy with which both 
alike would dwell again and again upon the welcome 
word “ peace.” So Isaiah 57.19. 18. Translate, “ For it is 
through Him (John 14. 6; Hebrews 10. 19) that we have our 
access (ch. 8. 12; Romans 5. 2), both of us, in (@. e., united 
in, i.e., by, 1 Corinthians 12, 13, Greek) one Spirit to the 
Father,” viz.,as our common Father, reconciled to both 
alike; whence flows the removal of all separation between 
Jew. and Gentile. The oneness of ‘‘the Spirit,” through 
which we both have our access, is necessarily followed by 
oneness of the body, the Church (v. 16). The distinctness 
of persons in the Divine Trinity appears in this verse. It 
is also fatal to the theory of sacerdotal priests in the Gos- 
pel through whom alone the people can approach God, 
All alike, people and ministers, can draw nigh to God 
through Christ, their ever-living Priest. 19. Now, there- 
fore—rather, ““Sothen.” [ALFORD.] foreigmers—rather, 
“sojourners ;’’ opposed to * members of the household,” as 
“strangers ”’ is to “ fellow-citizens.” Philippians 3, 19, 20, 
“econversation,’’ Greek, “citizenship.’”? but—The oldest 
MSS. add, “are.” with the saints—“ the commonwealth 
of (spiritual) Israel” (v.12). of God—THE FATHER; as 
JESUS CHRIST appears in v. 20, and THE SPIRIT in v, 22, 20. 
Translate as Greek, “* Built up upon,” &¢c,. (participle ; hav- 
ing been built up upon ; omit, therefore, ‘and are”). Cf 1 
Corinthians 3, 11,12. The same image in ch, 3. 18, reeurs in 
his address to the Ephesian elders (Acts 20, 32), and in his 
Epistle to Timothy at Ephesus (1 Timothy 3. 15; 2 
Timothy 2 19), naturally suggested by the splendid 
architecture of Diana’s temple; the glory of the Chris- 
tian temple is eternal and real, not mere idolatrous 
gaud. The image of a building is appropriate also to 
the Jew-Christians; as the temple at Jerusalem was 
the stronghold of Judaism; as Diana’s temple, of 
Paganism. foundation of the apostles, &c.—i. e., upon 
their ministry and living example (cf. Matthew 16. 18). 
Christ Himself, the only true Foundation, was the grand 
subject of their ministry, and spring of their life, As 
one with Him and His fellow-workers, they, too, in a 
secondary sense, are called “foundations” (Revelation 
21. 14). The “ prophets” are joined with them closely; for 
the expression is here not ‘foundations of the apostles 
and the prophets,” but “foundations of the apostles and 
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prophets,’ Yor the doctrine of both was essentially one (1 
Peter 1. 10, 11; Revelation 19 10), The apostles take 
the precedency (Luke 10, 24). Thus he appropriately 
shows regard to the claims of the Jews and Gentiles; 
“the prophets” representing the old Jewish dispensa- 
tion, “the apostles” the new. The“ prophets’ of the new 
also are included. BENGEL and ALFORD refer the mean- 
ing solely to these (ch, 3.5; 4.11). These passages imply, 
1 think, that the New Testament prophets are not ex- 
eluded; but the apostle’s plain reference to Psalm 118, 22, 
“the head stone of the corner,” proves that the Old Tes- 
tament prophets are a prominent thought. David is 
ealled a “ prophet’? in Acts 2.30. Cf. also Isaiah 28, 16; 
another prophet present to the mind of St, Paul, which 
prophecy leans on the earlier one of Jacob (Genesis 49, 
24). The sense of the context, too, suits this: Ye were 
once aliens from the commonwealth of Israel (in the time 
of her Old Testament prophets), but now ye are members 
of the true Israel, built upon the foundation of her New 
Testament apostles-and Old Testament prophets. St. 
Paul continually identifies his teaching with that of 
Israel’s cld prophets (Acts 26. 22; 28. 23).. The costly 
foundation stones of the temple (1 Kings 5.17) typified 
the same truth (cf. Jeremiah 51. 26). The same stone is at 
once the corner stone and the foundation stone on which 
the whole building rests. St. Paul supposes a stone or 
rock so large and so fashioned as to be both at once; sup- 
porting the whole as the foundation, and in part rising. 
up at the extremities, so as to admit of the side walls 


meeting in it, and being united in it as the corner stone... 


(ZANCHIvS.] As the corner stone, it is conspicuous, as 
was Christ (1 Peter 2. 6),and coming in men’s way may 
be stumbled over, as the Jews did at Christ (Matthew 21. 
42; 1 Peter 2,7), 21. In whom—as holding together the 
whole, fitly framed—so as exactly to fit together. grow= 
eth—‘“is growing” continually. Here an additional 
thought is added to the image; the Church has the 
growth of a liying organism, not the mere increase of a 
building. Cf. 1 Peter 2.5, “lively stones... built up a 
gpiritual house.” Cf. ch. 4.16; Zechariah 6. 12, “The 
Branch shall build the temple of the Lord,’ where simi- 
larly the growth of a branch, and the building of a tem- 
ple, are joined, 
(v. 22). So “in the Lord” (Christ) answers to “through 
the Spirit” (v. 22; ef. ch. 3, 16,17). ‘Christ is the inclusive 
Head of all the building, the element in which it has 
its being and now its growth.” [ALFoRD.] 22. are 
builded together—franslate, ‘Are being builded to- 
gether.” through—Greek, “In the Spirit.” God, by His 
Spirit in believers, has them for His habitation (1 Corin- 
thians 3. 16, 17; 6. 19; 2 Corinthians 6, 16), Z 


CHAPTER “Tit, 


Ver. 1-21. Hrs AposToLic OFFICETO MAKE KNOWN THE 
MYSTERY OF CURIST REVEALED BY THE SPIRIT: PRAYER 
THAT BY THE SAME SPIRIT THEY MAY COMPREHEND THE 
Vast LOVE OF CHRIST: DoxoLoGy ENDING THIS Divis- 
41ON OF THE EPISTLE. As the first chapter treated of THE 
FATHER’S Office; and the second, THE Son’s, so this, that 
of THE SPIRIT. 1. of Jesus Christ—Greck, *‘ Christ Jesus,” 
The office is the prominent thought in the latter arrange- 
ment; the person, in the former. He here marks the 
Messiahship of *‘ Christ,’”’ maintained by him as the origin 
of his being a “prisoner,” owing to the jealousy of the 
Jews being roused at his preaching it to the Gentiles. His 
very bonds were profitable to (“for’’ or “in behalf of 
you”) Gentiles (v.13; 2 Timothy 2.10). He digresses at 
“For this cause,’ and does not complete the sentence 
which he had intended, until v. 14, where he resumes the 
words, “ For this cause,’ viz., because I know this your 
eall of God as Gentiles (ch, 2, 11-22), to be ‘ fellow-heirs” 
with the Jews (v. 6), “I bow my knees to” the Father 
of our common Saviour (v, 14,15) to confirm you in the 
faith by His Spirit. “I Paul,’ expresses the agent em- 
ployed by the Spirit to enlighten them, after he had been 
first enlightened himself by the same Spirit (v. 3-5, 9). 2. 
If—The Greck does not imply doubt: “* Assuming (what I 
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holy—as being the “‘ habitation of God’: 


made known to Pau by Revelation 


know to be the fact, viz.) that ye have heard,” &c, “If,as 
I presume,’ &c, The indicative in thé Greek, shows that 
no doubt is implied: ‘‘Seeing that doubtless,” &e, He by 
this phrase delicately reminds them of their having heard 

from himself, and probably from others subsequently, the 
fact. See Introduction, showing that these words do not 
disprove the address of this Epistle to the Ephesians. Cf. 
Acts 20, 17-24, the dispensation—" The office of dispens- 
ing, as a steward, the grace of God which was (not ‘is’) 
given me to you-ward,” viz., to dispense to you. 3. he 
made known—The oldest MSS., &c., read, “* That by rev~’ 
elation was the mystery (viz., of the admission of the Gen- 
tiles, v. 6; ch.1.9) made known unto me (Galatians 1. 12), 
as 1 wrote afore—viz., in this Epistle (ch. 1. 9, 10), the 
words of which he partly repeats. 4. understand my 
knowledge— perceive my understanding” [ALFORD], or 
“intelligence.” ‘When ye read,” implies that, deep as 
are the mysteries of this Epistle, the way for all to un-’ 
derstand them is to read it (2 Timothy 3. 15, 16). By per- 

ceiving his understanding of the mysteries, they, too, will 
be enabled to understand, the mystery of Christ— 
The ‘‘mystery” is Christ Himself, once hidden, but now 
revealed (Colossians 1. 27). 5. im other ages— Greek, “ gen- 
erations.” not made known—He does not say, “ Has 
not been revealed.” Making known by revelation, is the 
source of making known by preaching. [BENGEL.] The 
former was yvouchsafed only to the prophets, in order 
that they might make known the truth so revealed to 
men in general, unto the sons of men—men in their 
state by birth, as contrasted with those illuminated “ by 
the Spirit” (Greek, ‘In the Spirit,” cf. Revelation 1. 10), 
Matthew 16.17. as—The mystery of the call of the Gen- 
tiles (of which Paul speaks here) was not unknown to the 
Old Testament prophets (Isaiah 56. 6,7; "49. 6). But they 
did not know it with the same explicit distinctness “ Aas” 
it has been now known (Acts 10. 19, 20; 11.18-21). They prob- 
ably did not know that the Gentiles were to be admitted 
without circumcision, or-that they were to be on a level 
with the Jews in partaking of the grace of God. The gift 
of “the Spirit” in its fulness was reserved for the New 
Testament, that Christ might thereby be glorified. The 
epithet “holy,” marks the special consecration of the: 
New Testament “prophets” (who are here meant) by- 
the Spirit, compared with which even the Old Tes-- 
ment prophets were but “sons of men” (Ezekiel 2. 3, 

and elsewhere). 6. Translate, ‘That the Gentiles are,’’” 
&e., “and fellow-members of the same body, and /ellow- 

partakers of the (so the oldest MSS. read, not ‘ His’)- 
promise, in Christ Jesus (added in the oldest MSS.,), 

through the Gospel.” It is “in Christ Jesus’ that they are- 
made “ fellow-heirs” in the inheritance of Gop: “of the: 
same body’ under the Head, Curist JEsuS; and “ fellow-: 
partakers of the promise” in the communion of THE Hoty 
SPIRIT (ch. 1. 13; Hebrews 6.4), The Trinity is thus al-’ 
luded to, as often elsewhere in this Epistle (ch. 2. 19, 20, 

22), J. Whereof—“ of which” Gospel. according teo—ini 
consequence of, and in accordance with, “the gift of the 
grace of God.” givem—“ which (gift of grace) was given> 
to me by (Greek, according to, as v. 20; ch. 1.19: as the- 
result of, and in proportion to) the effectual working 
(Greek, ‘energy,’ or ‘in-working’) of His power.” 8. ana« 
—Not merely was I in times past, but I still am the least 
worthy of so high an office (ef. 1 Timothy 1.15, end), Feast 
of all saints—not merely “of all apostles” (1 Corinthians 

15.9, 10). is—G'reek, ‘has been given.” among—QOimitted 

in the oldest MSS. Translate, ‘To announce to the Gen- 

tiles the glad tidings of the unsearchuble (Job 5. 9) riches,” 

&e., viz., of Christ’s grace (ch. 1.7; 2.7). Romans 11. 33, 

““ansearchable” as a mine inexhaustible, whose treasures 

can never be fully explored (v.18, 19), 9. to make all men 

see—Greek, ‘to enlighten all” (ch. 1.18; Psalm 18,28; He- 

brews 6.4). “All” (ef. Colossians 1, 28), fellowship—The 

oldest MSS, read, ‘‘economy,” or ‘‘dispensation” (cf, Co- 

lossians 1. 25, 26; and Wote, ch. 1.10, above). ‘*To male all 

see how it hath seemed good to God at this time to dis- 

pense (through me and others, His stewards) what hereto- 

fore was a mystery.’? Ex.Licorr explains it, “the arrange- 

ment,” or “regulation” of the mystery (the union of 
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Jews and Gentiles in Christ) which was now to be humbly 
traced and acknowledged in the fact of its having secretly 
existed in the counsel of God, and now having been re- 
' vealed to the heavenly powers by means of the Church. 
from the beginning of the world—(reck, “from (the 
. beginning of) the ages,” Cf. ch. 1.4; Romans 16, 25; 1 Cor- 
inthians 2.7. The ‘tages’ are thé vast successive periods 
of time, marked by successive stages of creation and 
orders of beings. im God—“ hidden in” His counsels (ch. 
1.9). created all things by Jesus Christ—God's creation 
of the world and all things therein is the foundation of 
the rest of the ‘‘economy,” which is freely dispensed ac- 
cording to the universal power of God. [BENGEL.] As 
God created “the whole range of things” (so the Greek), 
physical and spiritual alike, He must have an absolute 
right to adjust all things as He will. Hence, we may see 
His right to keep the mystery of world-wide salvation in 
Christ “ hidden in Himself,” till his own good time for re- 
vealing it. The oldest MSS., &e., omit ‘by Jesus Christ.” 
10. The design of God in giving St. Paul grace to proclaim 
to the Gentiles the mystery of salvation heretofore hid- 
den. now —first: opposed to “hidden from the begin- 
ning of the world” (v.5), unto the principalities and 
[Greek adds ‘“‘the’’] powers—unto the various orders of 
good angels primarily, as these dwell ‘‘in the heavenly 
places” in the highest sense; “‘ known” to their adoring 
joy (1 Timothy 3.16; 1 Peter 1.12). Secondarily, God's 
wisdom in redemption is made known to evil angels, who 
dwell ‘‘in heavenly places” in a lower sense, viz., the air 
(ef. ch, 2.2 with 6, 12); “‘known” to their dismay (1 Corin- 
thians 15.24; Colossians 2, 15), might be known—irans- 
late, ‘may be known.” by the Church—" by means of,” 
or “through the Chureh,”’ which is the “ theatre’ for the 
display of God’s*manifold wisdom (Luke 16, 10; 1 Corin- 
thians 4. 9): ‘‘a spectacle (Greek, ‘theatre’) to angels,’’ 
Hence, angels are but our “fellow-servants” (Revelation 19, 
10), manifold wisdom—though essentially one, as Christ 
is one, yet varying the economy in respect to places, 
times, and persons (Isaiah 55, 8, 9; Hebrews 1. 1). Cf. 
1 Peter 4.10, ‘‘stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 
Man cannot understand aright its single acts, till he can 
survey them as a connected whole (1 Corinthians 13. 12). 
The call of the Charch is no haphazard remedy, or after- 
thought, but part of the eternal scheme, which, amidst 
manifold varieties of dispensation, is one in itsend. I. 
which he purposed—Greek, ‘‘made.” ELuicorr trans- 
lates, “‘ wrought.” 12. Translate, ‘‘ Our boldness and our 
access (ch, 2.18) in confidence through our faith in Him.” 
ALFORD quotes as an instance, Romans 8.38, &e. “THE 
access” (Greek) implies the formal introduction into the 
presence of a monarch, 13. ‘tI entreat you not to be dis- 
pirited.” for you—in your behalf,’ which is—rather, 
“which are your glory,’ viz., inasmuch as showing that 
God loved you so much, as both to give His Son for you, 
and to permit His apostles to suffer “ tribulations” for 
you [CHRYSOSTOM]) in preaching the Gospel to the Gen- 
tiles. Vole, v, 1, ‘‘ prisoner for you Gentiles.’’ My tribu- 
lations are your spiritual “glory,” as your faith is far- 
thered thereby (1 Corinthians 4.10), 14. For this cause— 
Resuming the thread of v. 1, “For this cause.” Because 
ye have such a standing in God’s Church. [ALFoRD.] bow 
my knees—the proper attitude in humble prayer, Pos- 
ture affects the mind, and is not therefore unimportant. 
See Paul’s practice, Acts 20. 36; and that of the Lord Him- 
self on earth (Luke 22,41), unto the Father—T e oldest 
MSS. omit ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ.” But Vueyate and 
some very old authorities retain them: »v. 15, ‘From 
whom,” in either ease, refers to ‘the Father” (Patera), as 
“family” (patria, akin in sound and etymology) plainly 
refers to Him, Still the foundation of all sonship is in 
Jesus Christ. 15. the whole family—ALFrorp, MIpDLE- 
TON, &c., translate, ‘‘every family:” alluding to the sev- 
eral families in heaven and in earth supposed to exist 
(THEOPHYLACT, CECUMENIUS, &c., in SuIcER, 2, 633), the 
apostle thus being supposed to imply that God, in his re- 
lation of Father to us His adopted children, is the great 
prototype of the paternal relation wherever found. But 
the idea that ‘the holy angels are bound up in spiritual 
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families or compaternities,” is nowhere else in Seripture re- 
ferred to. And Acts 2,36, where the article is similarly 
omitted, and yet the translution is, “All the house of Is- 
rael,™ shows that in New Testament Greek the translation” 
is justifiable, “all the family,” or ‘‘ the whole family:” 
which accords with Scripture views, that angels and men, 
the saints militant and those with God, are one holy fam- 
ily joined under the one Father in Christ, the mediator 
between heaven and earth (ch. 1. 10; Philippians 2. 10), 
Hence angels are termed our “brethren” (Revelation 19. 
10), and ‘“‘sons of God” by creation, as we are by adoption 
(Job 88.7). The Church is part of the grand family, or 
kingdom, which comprehends, besides men, the higher 
spiritual world, where the archetype, to the realization 
of which redeemed man is now tending, is already real- 
ized. This universal idea of the “* kingdom” of God as one 
Divine community, is presented to us in the Lord’s 
Prayer. By sin men were estranged, not only from God, 
but from that higher spiritual world in which the king- 
dom of God is already realized. As-Christ when He re- 
conciled men to God, united them to one another in a 
Divine community (joined to Himself, the one Head), 
breaking down the partition wall between Jew and Gen- 
tile (ch. 2, 14),so also He joins them in communion with all 
those who have already attained that perfection in the 
kingdom of God, to which the Church on earth is aspir- 
ing (Colossians 1.20). [NEANDER.] is named—derives its 
origin and its name as sons of God. To be named, and to 
be, are one with God. To bear God’s name is to belong to 
God as His own peculiar people (Numbers 6. 27; Isaiah 43, 
7; 44.5; Romans 9. 25, 26), 16. according to—i. e., in abun- 
dance consonant to the riches of His glory; not * accord- 
ing to” the narrowness of our hearts: Colossians 1. aT, 
“Strengthened with all might according to His glorious 
power,” by—Greek, ‘through :’ “ by means of His Spirit.” 
in—The Greek implies ‘infused into,” the inner man 
—(Ch. 4, 22, 24; 1 Peter 3. 4)—“the hidden man of the 
heart.” Not predicated of unbelievers, whose inward 
and outward man alike are carnal. But in believers, the 
“inner (new) man,” their true self, stands in contrast 
to their old man, which is attached to them as a body of 
death daily being mortified, but not their true self. 
17. That—So that. dwell—abidingly make His abode 
(John 14, 23). Where the Spirit is there Christ is (John 
14. 16,18). by faith—G*eek, “through faith,” which opens 
the door of the heart to Jesus (John 3. 20). It is not 
enough that He be on the tongue, or flit through the 
brain: the heart is His proper seat. [CALVrNn.] “You 
being rooted and grounded in love” (ef. v. 19), is in the 
Greek connected with this clause, not with the clause, 
“that ye may be able to comprehend.” ‘ Rooted” is an 
image from a tree; “grounded” (Greek, “founded,” 
“having your foundations resting on’), from a building 
(cf. Note, ch. 2. 20, 21; Colossians 1, 23; 2.7), Contrast Mat- 
thew 13.6, 21. ‘*Love,” the first fruit of the Spirit, flowing 
from Christ’s love realized in the soul, was to be the basis 
on which should rest their further comprehension of all 
the vastness of Christ’s love, 18. May be able—evyen 
still further. Greek, “May be fully able.’ breadth , . , 
length ... depth, . . height—viz., the full dimensions 
of the spiritual tempie, answering to “‘the fulness of 
God” (v. 19), to which the Church, according to its ecapa- 
city, ought to correspond (ef. ch. 4. 10, 13) as to “the ful- 
ness of Christ.’ The “breadth” implies Christ’s world- 
wide love, embracing all men; the “length,” its being 
extended through all ages (v. 21); the ‘‘depth,” its pro- 
found wisdom which no creature can fathom (Romans 11, 
38); the “height,” its being beyond the reach of any foe to” 
deprive us of (ch. 4.8). [BENGEL.] I prefer to understand 
“the breadth,” &c., to refer to the whole of the vast mystery 
of free salvation in Christ for all, Gentile and Jew alike, of 
which he had been speaking (v. 3-9), and of which he now 
prays they may have a fuller comprehension, As sub- 
sidiary to this, and the most essential part of it, he adds, 
“and to know the love of Christ” (v. 19). Grotrus under- 
stands depth and height of God’s goodness raising as from 
the lowest depression to the greatest height, 19. passeth 
—surpasseth, exceeds, The paradox “to know... which 
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_ passeth knowledge,” :mplies that when he says “know,” 


he does not mean that we can adequately know; all we> 


know is, that His love exceeds far our knowledge of it, 
and with even our fresh accessions of knowledge here- 
after, will still exceed them, Even as God's power ex- 
ceeds our thoughts (v. 20). filled with—rather, as Greek, 
“filled even unio all the fulness of God” (this is the grand 
goal), i.e., filled, each according to your capacity, with the 
Divine wisdom, knowledge, and love; even as God is full, 
end as Christ who dwells in your hearts, hath “all the 
fulnéss of the Godhead dwelling in Him bodily?’ (Colos- 
sians 2,9), 20. unto him—Contrasted with ourselves and 
our needs. Translate, “That is able above all things (what 
is above all things) to do exceeding abundantly above 
what we ask or (even) think:” thought takes a wider 
range than prayers. The word above, occurs thrice as 
often in St. Paul’s writings, asin all the rest of the New 
Testament, showing the warm exuberance of Paul’s 
spirit, according to the power—the indwelling Spirit 
(Romans §, 26), He appeals to their and his experience, 
21. Translate, “‘Unto Him be the glory (é. e., the whole 
glory of the gracious dispensation of salvation justspoken 
of) in the Church (as the theatre for the manifestation of 
the glory, v. 10) in Christ Jesus (as in Him all the glory 
centres, Zechariah 6, 13) to all the generations of eternal 
ages,” lit., “of the age of the ages.” Eternity is conceived 
as consisting of “ages” (these again consisting of ‘‘gen- 
erations”) endlessly succeeding one another, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-32. EXHORTATIONS TO CHRISTIAN DUTIES REST- 
ING ON OUR CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGES, AS UNITED IN ONE 
Bopy, THOUGH VARYING IN THE GRACES GIVEN TO THE 
SEVERAL MEMBERS, THAT WE MAY COME UNTO A PERFECT 
MAN IN CuHrist. 1. Translate, according to the Greek 
order, “I besecch you, therefore (seeing that such is your 
calling of grace, chs. 1., 2., 3.1, 14), I the prisoner in the 
Lord” (i. e., imprisoned in the Lord's cause). What thg 
world counted ignominy, he counts the highest honour, 
and glories in his bonds for Christ, more than a king in 
his diadem, [TmEopORET.] His bonds, too, are an argu- 
ment which should enforce his exhortation, wocation— 
translate, “‘calling” to accord, as the Greek does, with 
“called” (v. 4; ch. 1, 18; Romans 8, 28, 80). Colossians 3. 
15 similarly grounds Christian duties on our Christian 
“calling.” Whe exhortations of this part of the Epistle are 
built on the conscious enjoyment of the privileges mentioned in 
the former part, Cf. ch. 4. 32, with ch. 1.7; 5.1, with 1. 5; 
4. 30, with 1. 13; 5.15, with 1.8, 2, 3. lowlimess—In classic 
Greek, the meaning is meanness of spirit: the Gospel has 
elevated the word to express a Christian grace, viz., the 
esteeming of ourselves small, inasmuch as we are so; the 
thinking truly, and because truly, therefore lowlily, of 
ourselves. (TRENCH.] meekmess—that spirit in which 
we accept God’s dealings with us without disputing and 
resisting; and also the accepting patiently of the injuries 
done us by men, out of the thought that they are per- 
mitted by God for the chastening and purifying of His 
people (2 Samuel 16. 11; cf. Galatians 6.1; 2 Timothy 2. 25; 
Titus 8,2). It is only the lowly, humble heart that is also 
meek (Colossians 3.12). As “lowliness and meekness” 
answer to “‘ forbearing one another in love” (cf. “love,” ¥. 
15, 16), so “ long-suffering” answers to (v, 4) “endeavouring 
(Greek, ‘earnestly’ or ‘zealously giving diligence’) to keep 
(maintain) the unity of the Spirit (the unity between men 
of different tempers, which flows from the presence of the 
Spirit, whois Himself ‘one,’ v. 4) in (united in) the bond 
of peace” (the “bond” by which “peace” is maintained, 
viz., ‘‘ love,’”’ Colossians 3, 14, 15 [BENGEL]; or, peace itself 
is the “bond” meant, uniting the nrembers of the Church 
[Aurorp]). 4. In the apostle’s creed, the article as to THE 
CHURCH properly follows that as to THE Hoty GHOST. 
To the Trinity naturally is annexed the Church, as the 
house to Its tenant, to God His temple, the state to its 
founder. [AUGUSTINE, Enchir. ad Laurentium, c. 15.) 
There is yet to be a Church, not merely potentially, but 
actually catholic or world-wide; then the Church and 
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the world will be coextensive. Rome falls into inex- 
tricable error by setting 1, @ mere man as a visible 
head, antedating that consummation which Christ, the 
true visible Head, at His appearing shall first realize, 
As the “Sprrir” is mentioned here, so the “Lorp’. 
(Jesus), v. 5, and “‘Gop the Father,” v. 6. Thus the Trin- 
ity is again set forth. hope—here associated with “the 
Spirit,” which is the “earnest of our inheritance” (ch. 1. 
13, 14). As “faith” is mentioned, v, 5, so “hope” here, 
and “love,” v, 2. The Holy Spirit, as the common higher 
principle of life (ch, 2. 18, 22), gives to the Church its true 
unity. Outward uniformity is as yet unattainable; but 
beginning by having one mind, we shall hereafter end 
by having “one body.” The true “ body” of Christ (all be- 
lievers of every age) is already “one,” as joined to the one 
Head. But its unity is as yet not visible,even as the Head 
is not visible; but it shall appear when He shall appear 
(John 17, 21-23; Colossians 3, 4). Meanwhile the rule . 
is, “In essentials, unity; in doubtful questions, liberty; 
in all things, charity.” There is more real unity where 
both go to heaven under different names, than when with 
the same name one goes to heaven, the other to hell. 
Truth is the first thing: those who reach it, will at last 
reach unity, because truth is one; whilst those who segelx 
unity-as the first thing, may purchase it at the sacrifice 
of truth, and so of the soul itself. of your calling—the 
one “hope” flowing from our “calling,” is the element 
“tn” which we are “called” tolive. Instead of privileged 
classes, as the Jews under the law, a unity of dispensation 
was henceforth to be the common privilege of Jew and 
Gentile alike. Spirituality, universality,and unity, were 
designed to characterize the Church; and it shall beso at 
last (Isaiah 2, 2-4; 11.9,13; Zephaniah 3.9; Zechariah 14, 9), 
5. Similarly “faith” and “baptism” (the sacramental seal 
of faith) are connected Mark 16. 16; Colossians 2. 12). Cf. 1 
Corinthians 12. 13, “Faith” is not here that which we be- 
lieve, but the act of believing, the mean by which we appre- 
hend the “one Lord.” “ Baptism” is specified, being the 
sacrament whereby we are incorporated into the “one 
body.’’ Not the Lord’s Supper, which is an act of ma- 
tured communion on the part of those already incorpo- 
rate, “‘a,symbol of union, not of unity.” [ELLIcoTT.] In1 
Corinthians 10. 17, where a breach of union was in ques- 
tion, it forms the rallying point. [ALFoRD.] There is not 
added, “One pope, one council, one form of government.” 
[Cautions for Times.) The Church is one in unity of faith (v. 
5; Jade 3); unity of origination (ch. 2, 19-21); unity of sacra- 
ments (v. 5; 1 Corinthians 10.17; 12. 13); wnity of “hope” (v. 
4; Titus 1.2); unity of charity (v.3); wnity (not uniformity) of 
discipline and government: for where there is no order,-no 
ministry with Christ as the Head, there is no Church, 
(PEARSON, Creed, Article 9.] 6. above—‘ over all.” The 
“one God over all” (in His sovereignty and by His grace) 
is the grand source and crowning apex of unity (ch. 2. 19, 
end), through ali—by means of Christ “who filleth 
all things” (v. 10; ch, 2. 20, 21), and is “a propitiation” for 
all men (1 John 2.2), in you all—The oldest MSS. omit 
“you.” Many of the oldest versions and fathers and old 
MSS. read, “‘in ws all.”” Whethér the pronoun be read or 
not, it must be understood (either from the ‘‘ye,” v, 4, or 
from the “us,” v. 7); for other parts of Scripture piove 
that the Spirit is not “in all’? men, but only in believers 
(Romans 8, 9,14). God is “Father” both by generation 
(as Creator) and regeneration (ch. 2.10; James 1, 17, 18; t 
John 5.1). 7. But—Though ‘‘one” in our common con- 
nection with ‘‘one Lord, one faith, &¢c., one God,” yet 
“each one of us’’ has assigned to him his own particular 
gift, to be used for the good of the whole: none is over- 
looked ; none therefore can be dispensed with for the edi- 
fying of the Church (v. 12). A motive to unity (v. 3), 
Translate, ‘‘ Unto each one of us was the grace (which was 
bestowed by Christ at His ascension, v. 8) given according 
to,” &c, the measure—the amount “of the gift of Christ” 
(Romans 12, 3,6). 8. Wherefore—“‘ For which reason,” 
viz., in order to intimate that Christ, the Head of the 
Church, is the author of all these different gifts, and that 
giving of them is an act of His ‘grace.’ [EstT1us.] he 
saith—God, whose word the Scripture is (Psalm 68, 18), 
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When he ascended—Gop is meant in the Psalm, repre- 
sented by the ark, which was being brought up to Zion in 
triumph by David, after that “the Lord had given him 
rest round about from all his enemies” (2 Samuel 6.; 7. 1; 
1 Chronicles 15), St. Paul quotes it of Curist ascending 
to heaven, whois therefore Gop, captivity—i. e., a band 
of captives. In the Psalm, the captive foes of David. In 
the antitypical meaning, the foes of Christ the Son of 
David, the devil, death, the curse, and sin (Colossians 2, 
15; 2 Peter 2. 4), led as it were in triumphal procession as 
a sign of the destruction of the foe. gave gifts unto men 
—In the Psalm, “ Received gifts for men,’’ Hebrew, “among 
men,” i. ¢., Thou hast received gifts to distribute among 
men. As a conqueror distributes in token of his triumph 
the spoils of foes as donatives among his people. The im- 
partation of the gifts and graces of the Spirit depended on 
Christ’s ascension (John 7. 39; 14.12), St, Paul stops short 
in the middle of the verse, and does not quote “that the 
“Lord God might dwell among them.’’ This, it is true, is 
partly fulfilled in Christians being an ‘habitation of God 
through the Spirit’ (ch, 2, 22). But the Psalm (v, 16) refers 
to “the Lord dwelling in Zion for ever;’’ the ascension 
amidst attendant angels, having as its counterpart the 
second advent amidst “thousands of angels”’ (v. 17), ac- 
companied by the restoration of Israel (v, 22), the destruc- 
tion of God’s enemies and the resurrection (v. 20, 21, 23), 
the conversion of the kingdoms of the world to the Lord 
at Jerusalem (v. 29-34). 9. St. Paul reasons that (assuming 
Him to be God) His ascent implies a previous descent ; and 
that the language of the Psalm can only refer to Christ, 
who first descended, then ascended. For God the Father 
does not ascend or descend. Yet the Psalm plainly refers 
to God (v.8, 17,18), It must therefore be GoD THE Son 
(John 6.33, 62). As He declares (John 3.138), “* No man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but He that came down from heaven,” 
Others, though they did not previously descend, have as- 
eended; but none save Christ can be referred to in the 
Psalm as having done so; for it is of God if speaks. 
lower parts of the earth—The antithesis or contrast to 
“far above all heavens,” is the argument of ALFORD, &c., 
to show that this phrase means more than simply the 
earth, viz., the regions beneath it, even as He ascended not 
merely to the visible heavens, but “far above” them. 
Moreover, His design “that He might fill all things” (v. 
10, Greek, “‘ the whole universe of things’’), may imply the 
same. But see Wole on those words. Also the leading 
“captive” of the “ captive band” (“ captivity ”’) of satanic 
powers, may imply that the warfare reached to their hab- 
tation itself (Psalin 63. 9). Christ, as Lord of all, took pos- 
session first of the earth and the unseen world beneath 
it (some conjecture that the region of the lost is in the 
central parts of our globe), then of heaven (Acts 2. 27, 28), 
However, all we swrely know is, that His soul at death de- 
scended to Hades, i. e., underwent the ordinary condition 
of departed spiritsof men, The leading captive of satanic 
powers here, is not said to be.at His descent, but at His 
ascension; so that noargument can be drawn from it for 
a descent to the abodes of Satan, Acts 2. 27, 28,.and Ro- 
mans 10, 7, favour the view of the reference being simply 
to His descent to Hades, So PEARSON on Creed (Philip- 
pians 2. 10), 10. all heavens—Greek, ‘‘all the heavens” 
(Hebrews 7. 26; 4. 14), Greek, *‘ passed through the heavens” 
to the throne of God itself. might fill—In Greek, the ac- 
tion is continued to the present time, both “might” and 
“may fill,” viz., with His Divine presence and Spirit, not 
with His glorified body.. “ Christ, as God, is present every- 
where; as glorifled man, He can be present anywhere.” 
{Eviicotr.] 11. Greek, emphatical. ‘‘ Himself” by His 
supreme power. ‘‘It is He that gave,” &¢c. gave some, 
aposties—iransilate, ‘‘ . . . some to be apostles, and some 
to be prophets,” &e, The men who filled the office, no 
less than the office itself, were a Divine gift. [EAnprE.] 
Ministeys did not give themselves. Cf, with the list here, 
1 Corinthians 12. 10, 28. As the apostles, prophéts, and 
evangelists, were special and extraordinary ministers; 
so “pastors and teachers”' are the ordinary stated min- 
isters of a particular flock, including, probably, the 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons. Evangelists were itin- 
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erant preachers like our missionaries, as Philip the den- 
con (Acts 21,8); as contrasted with stationary “ pastors 
and teachers” (2 Timothy 4. 5). The evangelist founded 
the Church; the teacher built it up in the faith already 
received. The “pastor” had the outward rule and guid- 
ance of the Church: the bishop. As to revelation, the 
evangelist testified infallibly of the past; ‘the prophet,” 
infallibly of the fature. The prophet derived all from the 
Spirit; the evangelist, in the special case of the Four, ra- 
corded matter of fact, cognizable to the senses, under the 
Spirit’s guidance, No one form of Church polity as per 

manently unalterable is laid down in the New Testa- 
ment, though the apostolical order of bishops, or pres- 
byters, and deacons, superintended by higher over. 
seers (called bishops after the apostolic times), has the 
highest sanction of primitive usage. In the case of the 
Jews, a fixed model of hierarchy and ceremonial un- 
alterably bound the people, most minutely detailed in 
the law, In the New Testament, the absence of minute 
directions for Church government and ceremonies, 
shows that a fixed model was not designed; the general 
rule is obligatory as to ceremonies, ‘‘Let all things be 
done decently and in order’ (ef. Article 34, Chureh of 
England); and that a succession of ministers be provided, 
not self-called, but ‘called to the work by men who have 
public authority given unto them in the congregation, to 
call and send ministers into the Lord’s vineyard” (Article 
23). That the “pastors” here were the bishops and pres- 
byters of the Church, is evident from Acts 20, 28; 1 Peter 
5. 1, 2, where the bishops’ and presbyters’ office is said to be 
“to feed” the flock. The term “shepherd,” or “ pastor,” 
is used of guiding and governing and not merely instruct- 
ing, whence it is applied to kings, rather than prophets or 
priests (Ezekiel 34, 23; Jeremiah 23, 4). Of. the names of 
princes compounded of Pharnas, Hebrew, “ pastor,’ Holo- 
phernes, Tissa-phernes (cf, Isaiah 44, 28), 12. For—witha 
view to; the ultimate aim. ‘ Unto.” perfecting—The 
Greek implies correcting in all that is deficient, instructing 
and completing in number and all parts, for—a different 
Greek word; the immediate object. Cf. Romans 16, 2, Let 
every one... please his neighbour for his good unto edi- 
fication.” the ministry—Geck, “ministration ;” without 
the article, The office of, the ministry is stated in this 
verse. The good aimed atin respect to the Church (», 13). 
The way of growth (v. 14, 16, 16). edifying—i. e., building 
up as the templeof the Holy Ghost. 13. come im—rather, 
“attain unto,” ALFORD expresses the Greek order, “ Until 
we arrive all of us at the unity,’ &c, faith and,.. 
knowledge—Full unity of faith is then found, when all 
alike thoroughly know Christ, the object of faith, and that 
in His highest dignity as ‘‘the Son of God” [DE WEtrr] 
(ch. 8. 17, 19; 2 Peter 1. 5). Not even St. Paul counted 
himself to have fully ‘‘attained’’ (Philippians 38. 12-14), 
Amidst the variety of the gifts and the multitude of 
the Church’s members, its ‘faith’ is to be ONE: as con 

trasted with the state’ of “children carried about with 
EVERY WIND OF DOCTRINE” (v.14). perfect man—unto 
the ‘full-grown man” (1 Corinthians 2. 6; Philippians 
8. 15; Hebrews 5. 14); the maturity of an adult; con- 
trasted with children (v. 14). Not “perfect men;” for 
the many members constitute but one Church joined to 
the one Christ. stature, &c.—The standard of spiritual 
“stature” is “ tne fulness of Christ,” i. e., which Christ has 
(ch. 1, 23; 3, 19; ef. Galdtians 4, 19); that the body should be 
worthy of the Head, the perfect Christ, 14. Translate, 
“To the end that;’’ the aim of the bestowal of gifts stated 
negatively, as in v, 13 it is stated positively. tossed to 
and fro—inwardly, even without wind ; like billows of the 
sea. So the Greek, Cf, James 1.6, carried about—with 
every wind from without, doctrine—‘ teaching.” The 
various teachings are, the ‘winds’ which keep them 
tossed on a sea of doubts (Hebrews 13.9; cf. Matthew 11.7), 
by — Greek, “‘in;” expressing “the evil atmosphere in 
which the varying currents of doctrine exert their force.” 
{ELuLicoT?r.) sleight—lit., ‘‘dice-playing.” The player 
frames his throws of the dice so that the numbers may 
turn up which best suit his purpose, of men—Contrasted 
with Christ (v. 13), and—Greek, “in.” cumming crafti- 
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mess, whereby they lic in wait to deceive—iranslate as 
Greek, “craftiness tending to the methodized system of 
deceit” (‘the schemes of error”). [ALFORD.] BENGEL 
takes ‘‘deceit,” or “error,” to stand for“ the parent of 
error,” Satan (ef. ch. 6.11); referring to his concealed mode 
of acting. 15. speaking the truth—transiate, “holding 
‘the truth;” “following the truth;” opposed to “error” or 
“deceit” (v. 14). im love—“fruth” is never to be sacrificed 
© so-called *‘charity;’’ yet it is to be maintained in 
charity. Truth in word and act, love in manner and 
spirit, are the Christian’s rule (cf, v. 21,24). grow up— 
from the state of “children” to that of “ full-grown men,” 
There is growth only in the spiritually alive, not in the 
dead. into him—so as to be more and more incorporated 
with Him, and become one with Him, the head—(Ch, 1, 
22.) 16. (Colossians 2.19.) fitly joimed together—‘ being 
fitly framed together,” as in ch, 2, 21; all the parts being 
in their proper position, and in mutual relation. com- 
pacted—Implying firm consolidation, by that which 
every joint supplieth— Greek, “‘ By means of every joint 
of the supply;” joined with “maketh increase of the 
body,” rot with “compacted.” “By every ministering 
(supplying) joint.” The joints are the points of union 
where the supply passes to the different members, fur- 
nishing the body with the materials of its growth, effect- 
ual working—(Ch. 1. 19; 3,7.) According to the effectual 
working of grace in each member (or else, rather, “‘accord- 
ing to each several member's working”), proportioned to the 
measure of its need of supply. every part—Grecek, “each 
one part;” each individual part, maketh increase—trans- 
late, as the Greek is the same as v. 15, “ maketh (carrieth 
on) the growth of the body.” 17. therefore—Resuming 
the exhortation which he had begun with, “1 ‘therefore 
beseech you that ye walk worthy,” &c, (v, 1). henceforth 
... hot—Greek, “no longer ;” resumed from v, 14. testify 
im the Lord—in whom (as our element) we do all things 
pertaining to the ministry (1 Thessalonians 4,1 [ALFORD]; 
Romans 9.1). other—Greek, ‘‘the rest of the Gentiles.” 
in the vanity, &c.—as their element: opposed to “in the 
Lord.” “Vanity of mind” is the waste of the rational 
powers on worthless objects, of which idolatry is one of 
the more glaring instances. The root of it is departure 
from the knowledge of the true God (v. 18,19; Romans 1. 
21; 1 Thessalonians 4,5). 18. More lif., “‘ Being darkened 
in their understanding,” i. e., their intelligence, or percep- 
tions (cf. ch. 5. 8; Acts 26.18; 1 Thessalonians 5. 4, 5), alien- 
ated—This and ‘darkened,’ imply that before the fall they 
{in the person of their first father) had been partakers of 
life and light: and that they had revolted from the prim- 
itive revelation (cf. ch. 2. 12). life of God—that life 
whereby God livesin his own people; as He was the life 
and light in Adam before the irruption of death and dark- 
ness into human nature; andas Heis the lifein the re- 
generate (Galatians 2. 20). “Spiritual life in believers is 
kindled from the life itself of God.” [BENGEL,] through 
—rather as Greek, ‘on account of the ignorance,” viz., of 
God. Wilful ignorance in the first instance, their fathers 
not “choosing to retain God in their knowledge.” This 
is the beginning point of their misery (Acts 17. 30; Ro- 
mans I. 21, 23, 28; 1 Peter 1. 14), because of—‘“ on account 
of.” blindnmess—Greck, “ hardness,” lit., the hardening of 
the skin so as not to be sensible of touch. Hence a soul's 
callousness to feeling (Mark 3.5). Where there is spiritual 
“life” (“the life of God’’) there is feeling; where there is 
not, there is ‘‘hardness,”’ 19. past feeling—senseless, 
shameless, hopeless; the ultimate result of a long process 
of “hardening,” or habit of sin‘(v, 18). ‘‘ Being past hope,”’ 
or despairing, is the reading of the Vulgate; though not 
so well supported as English Version reading, ‘past feel- 
ing,” which includes the absence of hope (Jeremiah 2. 25; 
18,12). given themselves over—In Romans 1, 24 itis, “God 
gave them up to uncleanness,” Their giving themselves 
to it was punished in kind, God giving them up toit by 
. withdrawing his preventing grace; their sin thus was 
made their punishment. They gave themselves up of 
their own accord to the slavery of their lust, to do all its 
pleasure, as captives who have ceased to strive with the 
foe. 
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for they give themselves up to if. [ZANCHIUS.] laseive 
iousness—‘‘ wantonness.”’ [ALFORD.] So it is translated, 
Romans 13, 13; 2 Peter 2. 18, It does not necessarily 
include lasciviousness; but it means intemperate, reck- 
less readiness for it, and for every self-indulgence, 
“The first beginnings of unchastity.’’ [Grorius.] “Law- 
less insolence, and wanton caprice.” [TRENCH.] to 
work all uncleanness—The Greck implies, “with a 
deliberate view to the working (as if it were their work or 
business, not ®% mere accidental fall into sin) of unclean- 
ness of every kind,” with greediness—Greek, ‘in greedi- 
ness,”’ Uncleanness.and greediness of gain often go hand 
in hand (ch, 5, 3, 5; Colossians 3.5); though ‘“‘greediness”’ 
here includes ali kinds of sel/-seeking. 20. learned Christ 
(Philippians 3.10), To know Christ Himself, is the great 
lesson of the Christian life: this the Ephesians began to 
learn at their conversion. ‘Christ,’ in reference to His 
office, is here specified as the object of learning, ‘ Jesus,” 
in the following verse, as the person. 21. If so be that— 
Not implying doubt; assuming what I*have no reason to 
doubt, that, &¢, heard him—The Him is emphatic: 
heard Himself, not merely heard about Him, taught 
by him—GyYeek, ‘‘taught in HiM,” i. e., being in vital 
union with Him (Romans 16.7), as the truth is, &¢.— 
translate in connection with “taught;”’ ‘‘And in Him 
have been tanght, according as is truth in Jesus.’’. There 
is no article in the Greek. ‘Truth’ is therefore used in 
the most comprehensive sense, truth in its essence, and 
highest perfection, in Jesus; “if according us it is thus in 
Him, ye have been so taughtin Him;” in contrast to “the 
vanity of mind of the Gentiles” (v.17; ef, John 1, 4, 17; 18, 
387). Contrast John 8 44, 22. That ye—Following ‘Ye 
have been taught” (v. 21), concerning the former con- 
versation—‘‘in respect to your former way of life.” the 
old man—your old unconverted nature (Romans 6.6). is 
corrupt according to the deceitful husts—rather, “ which 
is being corrupted (‘ perisheth,’ cf. Galatians 6, 8, ‘eorrup- 
tion,’ i. e., destruction) according to (i. e.,as might be ex- 
pected from) the lusts of deceit.’’ Deceit is personified 

lusts are its servants and tools. In contrast to “ the holi- 
ness of the truth,” v, 24,and “truth in Jesus,” v, 21; and 
answering to Gentile “‘ vanity,” v.17, Corruption and de- 
struction are inseparably associated together. The man’s 
o)d-nature-lusts are his own executioners, fitting him 
more and more for eternal corruption and death, 23. be 
renewed—The Greek (ananeousthai) implies ‘‘ the continued 
renewal in the youthof the new man.” A different Greek 
word (anakainousthai) implies ‘renewal from the old state.” 
in the spirit of your mind—As there is no Greck for 
“in,” which there is at v. 17, ‘tin the vanity of their 
mind,” it is better to translate, “‘ By the Spirit of your 


mind,” i.e., by your new spiritual nature; the restored — 
J 


and divinely-informed leading principle of the mind, 
The “spirit” of man in New Testament, is only then 
used in its proper sense, as worthy of its place and goy- 
erning functions, when it is one spirit with the Lord. 
The natural, or animal man, is deseribed as “ not having 
the Spirit” (Jude 19). [ALForD.] Spirit is not in this 
sense altributed to the unregenerate (1 Thessalonians 5, 
28), 24. put on the new man—Opposed to “the old 
man,” which is to be “ put off’ (v. 22). The Greek here 
(kainon) is different from that for ‘‘re-new-ed” (v, 23), Pat 
on not merely a renovated nature, but a new, t.e., alto- 
gether different nature, a changed nature (cf. Colossians 
8.10, note), after God, &c.—iranslate, ‘‘ Which hath been 
created (once for all; so the Greek aorist means: in Christ, 
ch, 2, 10; so that in each believer it has not to be created 
again, but to be put on) after (the image of ) God” (Genesis 
1, 27; Colossians 3.10; 1 Peter 1, 15), &e.. God’s image in 
which the first Adam was originally created, is restored 
to us far more gloriously in the second Adam, the image 
of the invisible God (2 Corinthians 4, 4; Colossians 1, 15; 
Hebrews 1, 3), in righteousness—‘‘IN” it as the elemené 
of the renewed man, taue holimess—rather, as the 
Greek, *‘ holiness of the truth ;” holiness flowing from sin- 
cere following of “the truth of God” (Romans 1, 25; 3.7; 
15. 8): opposed to *‘the lusts of deceit’ (Greek, v. 22); ef, 
also v, 21, “truth is in Jesus,” ‘“ Righteousness” is in re- 
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lation to our fellow-men, the second table of the law; 
“Holiness,” in relation to God, the first table; the re- 
ligious observance of offices of piety (cf. Luke :. 75). In 
the parallel (Colossians 3, 10) it is, “renewed in know- 
ledge after the image,” &c. As at Colosse the danger was 
from false pretenders to knowledge, the true “ knowledge” 
which flows from renewal of the heart is dwelt on; so at 
Ephesus, the danger being from the corrupt morals pre- 
yalent around, the renewal in “holiness,” contrasted 
with the Gentile “uncleanness” (v. 19), and “righteous- 
ness,” in contrast to “greediness,’ is made prominent. 
25. Wherefore—From the general character of “the new 
swan,” there will necessarily result the particular features 
which he now details, putting away—Greek, “having 
put away” once for all. Lying—‘ falsehood :” the abstract. 
“Speak ye truth each one with his neighbour,” is quoted, 
slightly changed, from Zechariah 8. 16. For "to," he 
quotes it “ with,” to mark our inner connection with one 
another, as “members one of another.” |STIER.] Not 
merely members of one body. Union to one another in 
Christ, not merely the external command, instinctively 
leads Christians to fulfil mutual duties. One member 
could not injure or deceive another, without injuring 
himself, as all have a mutual and common interest. 26. 
Be ye angry and sin not—So the LXX., Psalm 4. 4. 
Should circumstances arise to call for anger on your part, 
let it be as Christ's “anger” (Mark 3, 5), without sin, Our 
natural feelings are not wrong when directed to their 
legitimate object, and when not exceeding due bounds, 
As in the future literal, so in the present spiritual, resur- 
rection, no essential constituent is annihilated, but all 
that is a perversion of the original design is removed. 
Thus indignation at dishonour done to God, and wrong 
to man, isjustifiable anger. Passion is sinful (derived 
from “passio,” suffering: implying that amidst seeming 
energy, a man is really passive, the slave of his anger, 
instead of ruling it), let not the sun go down upon 
your wrath—‘ wrath” is absolutely forbidden; “anger’’ 
not so, though, like poison sometimes used as medicine, 
it is to be used with extreme caution. The sense is not, 
Your anger sball not be imputed to youif you put it away 
before nightfall; but “let no wrath (i. e.,as the Greek, per- 
sonal ‘irritation’ or ‘exasperation’) mingle with your 
‘anger,’ even though the latter be righteous.” (TRENCH, 
Synonyms.) “ Put it away before sunset” (when the Jewish 
day began), is proverbial for put it away at once before 
another day begin (Deuteronomy 2%, 15); also before you 
part with your brother for the night, perhaps never in 
this world to meet again. So Jona, “Let not night 
and anger against any one sleep with you, but go and 
conciliate the other party, though he have been the first 
tocommit the offence,’’ Let not your “anger” at another’s 
wickedness verge into hatred, or contempt, or revenge, 
{[VATABLUS.] 27. Neither give place—i. e., occasion, or 
scope, to the devil, by continuing in “ wrath.” The keep- 
ing of anger through the darkness of night, is giving 
place to the devil, the prinee of darkness (ch. 6. 12). 28. 
Greek, ‘Let him that stealeth.” The imperfect or past 
tense is, however, mainly meant, though not to the 
exclusion of the present, ‘Let the stealing person steal 
no more.” Bandits frequented the mountains near Ephe- 
sus. Such are meant by those called “thieves” in the 
New Testament. but rather—For it is not enough to 
cease from a sin, but the sinner must also enter on the path 
that is its very opposite. {CHRrysosTrom.]} The stealer, when 
repentant, should labour more than hé would be called 
on to do, if he had never stolen, let him labour—Theft 
and idleness go together, the thing whieh is good—in 
contrast with theft, the thing which was evil in his 
past character, with his hands—in contrast with his 
formerthievish use of his hands, that he may have to 
give—‘“that he may have wherewith to impart.” He 
who has stolen should exercise liberality beyond the 
restitution of what he has taken, Christians in general 
should make not’selfish gain their aim in honest in- 
dustry, but the acquisition of the means of greater use- 
fulness to their fellow-men; and the being independent 
of the alms of others, So St. Paul himself (Acts 20, 35; 2 
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Thessalonians 3, 8) acted as he taught (1 Thessa! 

ll). 29. corrapt—iit., ‘insipid,’ without othe, eat 
grace” (Colossians 4, 6), so worthless and then becoming 
corrupt: included in “foolish talking” (ch. 5. 4). Its op- 
posite is ‘that which is good to edifying,” that which, 
&c.—Greek, ‘whatever is good.” use of edifying—iit., 
“for edifying of the need,” i. e., for edifying where it is 
needed. Seasonably edifying; according as the oceasion 
and present needs of the hearers require, now censure, at 
another time consolation, Even words good in them- 
selves must be introduced seasonably, lest by our fault 
they prove injurious instead of useful. TRENCH ex- 
plains, Not vague generalities, which would suit a thou- 
sand other cases equally well, and probably equally ill: 
our words should he as nails fastened in a sure place, 
words suiting the present time and the present person, 
being “ for the edifying of the occasion” (Colossians 4. 6). 
communication —language. minister—Greck, “give.” 
The word spoken “ gives grace to the hearers’? when God 
uses it as His instrument for that purpose, 30. grieve 
not—A condescension to human modes of thought most 
touching. Cf. “‘vezed His Holy Spirit’ (Isaiah 68. 10; 
Psalm 78, 40); ‘fretted me’ (Ezekiel 16, 48: implying His 
tender love to us); and of hardened unbelievers, “resist 
the Holy Ghost” (Acts 7.51). This verse refers to believers, 
who grieve the Spirit by inconsistencies such as in the 
context are spoken of, corrupt or worthless conversation, 
&c. whereby ye are sealed—rather, ‘‘ wherein (or ‘IN 
whom’) ye were sealed.” As in ch, 1.13, believers are 
said to be sealed “in’”’ Christ, so here “in the Holy Spirit,” 
wha is one with Christ, and who reveals Christ in the 
soul: the Greek implies that the sealing was done already 
once for all. It is the Father “By” whom believers, as 
well as the Son Himself, were sealed (John 6.27). The 
Spirit is represented as itself the seal (ch. 1, 13, where see, 
for the image employed, the Vole). Here the Spirit is the 
element IN which the believer is sealed, His gracious influ- 
ences being the seal itself. umnto—kept safely against the 
day of redemption, viz., of the completion of redemption in 
the deliverance of the body as well as the soul from all 
sin and sorrow (ch. 1, 14; Luke 21. 28; Romans 8. 23), 31. 
bitterness—both of spirit and of speech opposed to 
“kind.” wrath—passion for a time: opposed to “ten- 
der-hearted.” Whence BENGEL translates for “* wrath,” 
harshness, anger—lasting resentment: opposed to “ for- 
giving one another.”’ clamour—compared by CHRyYSOS- 
Tom to a horse carrying anger for its rider: “bridle the 
horse, and you dismount its rider.” ‘ Bitterness” begets 
“wrath;” “wrath,” “anger;” “anger,” “clamour;” and 
“clamour,” the more chronic “evil-speaking,” slander, 
insinuations, and surmises of evil. ‘Malice’ is the 
secret root of all: “fires fed within, and not appearing 
to bystanders from without, are the most formidable,” 
(CHRYSOSTOM.] 32, (Luke 7.42; Colossians 3.12.) even 
as—God hath shown Himself ‘‘ kind, tender-hearted, and _ 
forgiving to you;” itis but just that you in turn shall be 
so to your fellow-men, who have not erred against you 
in the degree that you have erred against God (Matthew 
18, 33). God for Christ’s sake—rather as Greek, “‘ God in 
Christ” (2 Corinthians 5,19). It is in Christ that God 
vouchsafes forgiveness to us. It cost God the death of 
His Son, as man, to forgive us. It costs us nothing. to for- 
give our fellow-man, hath forgiven—rather as Greek, 
“forgave you.” God has, once for all, forgiven sin in 
Christ, as a past historical fact. 


CHAPTER V: 


Ver. 1-33. EXHORTATIONS TO LOVE; AND AGAINST CAR- 
NAL Lusts AND COMMUNICATIONS, ‘CIRCUMSPECTION IN 
WALK: REDEEMINGTHE TIME: BEING FILLED WITH THE 
Sprrit: SINGING TO THE LORD WITH THANKFULNESS: 
THE WIFE'S DUTY TO THE HUSBAND RESTS ON THAT OF 
THE CHURCH TO CHurist, 1, therefore—seeing that “God 
in Christ forgaye you” (ch, 4,32), followers — Greek, 
“imitators” of God, in respect to “love” (v, 2): God's es- 
sential character (1 John 4, 16), as dear children—Greek, 
“as children beloved; to which v, 2 refers, “As Christ 
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also loved us’ (1 John 4.19). ‘ Weare sons of men, when 
we do ill; sons of God, when we do well.” [AUGUSTINE, 
Psalm 652.] (cf. Matthew 5, 44, 45, 48). Sonship inters an ab- 
solute necessity of imitation, it being vain to assume the 
title of son without any similitude of the Father. [PEAR- 
sON.] 2. And—In proof that you are so. walk—Resum- 
ing ch, 4.1, “walk worthy of the vocation,’ &c. as 
Christ... loved us—From the love of the Father he 
passes to the love of the Son, in whom God most endear- 
ingly manifests His love to us. given himself for us— 
Greek, ‘given Himself up (viz., to death, Galatians 2. 20) 
for us,’ t.e., in our behalf: not here vicarious substitu- 
tion, though that is indirectly implied ‘tin our stead.” 
The offerer, and the offering that He offered, were one 
and the same (John 15, 13; Romans 4. 8). offering and 
sacrifice— Offering’? expresses generally His presenting 
Himself to the Father, as the Representative undertaking 
the cause of the whole of our lost race(Psalm 40, 6-8), in- 
cluding His life of obedience; though not excluding His 
offering of His body for us (Hebrews 10. 10). Itis usually 
an unbloody offering, in the more limited sense. ‘Sacri- 
fice” refers to His death for us exclusively. Christ is here, 
in reference to Psalm 40. 6 (quoted again in Hebrews 10, 
5), represented as the antitype of all the offerings of the 
law, whether the unbloody or bloody, eucharistical or 
propitiatory. for a sweet-smelling savour—Greek, “ for 
‘an odour of a sweet smell,” i. e., God is well pleased with 
the offering on the ground of its sweetness, and so is 
reconciled to us (ch. 1. 6; Matthew 3.17; 2 Corinthians 5: 
18, 19; Hebrews 10, 6-17). The ointment compounded of 
principal spices, poured upon Aaron’s head, answers to 
the variety of the graces by which He was enabled to 
“offer Himself a sacrifice fora sweet-smelling savour.” 
Another type, or prophecy by figure, was “the sweet 
savour” (savour of rest, Margin) which God smelled in 
Noah’s sacrifice (Genesis 8. 21). Again, as what Christ is, 
believers also are (1 John 4.17), and ministers are: St. 
Paul says (2 Corinthians 2.17) ‘we are unto God a sweet 
savour of Christ.” 3. once named—Greek, ‘Let it not 
be even named” (v, 4, 12). “* Uncleanness” and * covetous- 
ness” are taken up again from ch, 4,19. The two are so 
closely allied that the Greek for ‘‘covetousness” (pleon- 
exia) is used sometimes in Scripture, and often in the 
Greek fathers, for sins of impurity. The common prin- 
tiple is the longing to fill one’s desire with material ob- 
jects of sense, outside of God. The expression, “not be 
even named,” applies better to impurity, than to “ covet- 
ousness.” 4. filthiness—obscenity in act or gesture. 
foolish talking—the talk of fools, which is folly and 
- sin together, The Greek of it, and of ‘‘filthiness,” occurs 
nowhere else in the New Testament. mor—rather, “or” 
(ef. v. 3). jesting— Greek, “ eutrapelia:” found nowhere 
else in the New Testament: implying strictly that versa- 
tility which turns about and adapts itself, without regard 
to principle, to the shifting circumstances of the moment, 
and to the varying moods of those with whom it may 
deal. Not scurrile buffoonery, but refined “ persiflage” 
and “badinage,” for which Ephesus was famed (PLAU- 
TUS, Miles Giloriosus, 3, 1, 42-52), and which, so far from 
being censured, was and is thought by the world a pleas- 
ant accomplishment. In Colossians 3. 8, “filthy commu- 
nication” refers to the foulness; ‘‘ foolish talking,” to the 
folly ; “jesting,” to the false refinement [and trifling witti- 
cism, TITTMANN] of discourse unseasoned with the salt 
ofgrace, (TRENCH.] notconveniently—“ unseemly ;” not 
such ‘fas become safnts” (v. 3). rather giving of thanks 
—A happy play on sounds in Greek, eucharistia contrasted 
with ewtrapelia; refined “jesting” and subtle humour 
sometimes offend the tender feelings of grace; “ giving 
of thanks” gives that real cheerfulness of spirit to be- 
lievers which the worldly try to get from “ jesting”’ (v. 19, 
20; James 5. 13), 5. this ye know—The oldest MSS, read, 
“Of this ye are sure knowing;” or as ALFORD, “This ye 
know being aware.” covetous ,.. idolater—(Colossians 
8.5.) The best reading may be trans/ated, ‘‘ That is to say, 
lit., which is (in other words) an idolater, St, Paul himself 
had forsaken all for Christ (2 Corinthians 6, 10; Il. 27), 
Covetousness is worship of the creature instead of the 
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Creator, the highest treason against the King of kings a 
Samuel 15.23; Matthew 6, 24; Philippians 3. 19; 1 John 2, 
16), hath—The present implies the fixedness of the exelu- 
sion, grounded on the eternal verities of that kingdom, 
([ALFORD,] of Christ and of God—rather, as one Greek 
article is applied to both, “ of Christ and God,” implying 
their perfect oneness, which is consistent only with the 
doctrine that Christ is God (cf. 2 Thessalonians 1. 12; 1 
Timothy 5, 21; 6,13), 6. vain—empty, unreal words, viz., 
palliations of “ uncleanness,” v, 3, 4; Isaiah 5.20 (that itis 
natural to indulge in love), ‘covetousness” (that it is use- 
ful to society that men should pursue gain), and “jesting’’ 
(that it is witty and clever, and that God will not so se- 
verely punish for such things), because of these things 
—uncleanness, covetousness, &e. (v. 3-5), cometh—present, 
not merely “shall come.” Is assure as if already come, 
children—rather, “sons of disobedience” (ch. 2. 2, 3). The 
children of unbelief in doctrine (Deuteronomy 32, 20) are 
“children of disobedience” in practice, and these again 
are “children of wrath.” % Here fellowship with wicked 
workers is forbidden; in v. 11, with their wicked works. 
8. sometimes—“ once.”? The emphasis is on ‘ were.” Ye 
ought to have no fellowship with sin, which is darkness, 
for your state as darkness is now PAST. Stronger than 
“jn darkness’ (Romans 2.19), Aght—not merely “en- 
lightened ;” but light enlightening others (v.13), in—in 
union with the Lord, who is THE LIGHT. children of 
light—not merely “of the light;’’ just as “children of 
disobedience” is used on the opposite side; those whose 
distinguishing characteristic is light, PuLiny, a heathen 
writing to Trajan, bears unwilling testimony to the ex- 
traordinary purity of Christians’ lives, contrasted with 
the people around them. 9. fruit of the Spirit—taken 
by transcribers from Galatians 5, 22. The true reading is 
that of the oldest MSS., &c., “The fruit of rH" LIGHT;” in 
contrast with “the unfruitfal works of darkness” (v. 11). 
This verse is parenthetic. Walk as children of light, i.e, 
in all good worksand words, ‘t ror the fruit of the light ig 
{borne] in [ALFrorD; but BENGEL, ‘consists in’] all good- 
ness [opposed to‘ malice,’ ch. 4, 31], righteousness [opposéd 
to ‘covetousness,’ v. 3) and truth” [opposed to “lying,” 
ch, 4, 25). 10. Proving—construed with “walk” (v. 8; 
Romans 12, 1, 2). As we prove a coin by the eye and the 
ear, and by using it, so by accurate and continued study, 
and above all by practice and experimental trial, we may 
prove or test ‘‘ what is acceptable unto the Lord.” This 
is the office of “light,’’ of which believers are ‘ children,” 
to manifest what each thing is, whether sightly or un- 
sightly. Ll. unfruitful werks of darkmness—Sins are 
terminated in themselves, and therefore are. called 
“works,” not ‘‘fruits” (Galatians 5, 19, 22). Their only 
fruit is that which is not in a true sense fruit (Deuteron- 
omy 82, 32), viz., ‘‘death” (Romans 6. 21; Galatians 6. 8), 
Plants cannot bear ‘fruit’? in the absence of light, Sin 
is “darkness,” and its parent is the prince of darkness (ch. 
6. 12). Graces, on the other hand, as flourishing in “the 
light,” are reproductive, and abound in fruits; which, as 
harmoniously combining in one whole, are termed (in 
the singular) ‘‘the Fruit of the Spirit” (v. 9). rather, &e, 
—transiate as Greek, ‘‘ Rather even reprove them” (ef. Mat- 
thew 5. 14-16), Not only ‘‘ have no fellowship, but even 
reprove them,” viz,, in words, and in your deeds, which, 
shining with ‘the light,” virtually reprove all that is 
contrary to light (v. 13; John 3. 19-21). “* Have no fellow- 
ship,” does not imply that we can avoid all intercourse 
(1 Corinthians 5, 10), but ‘tavoid such fellowship as will 
defile yourselves ;” just as light, though it touch filth, is 
not soiled by it; nay, as light detects it, so, ‘‘even reprove 
sin,” 12. The Greek order is, ‘For the things done in se- 
eret by them, it is a shame even to speak of.”’ The ‘‘ for” 
gives his reason for “not naming” (ef. v, 3)in detail the 
works of darlkness, whereas he describes definitely (v, 9) 
‘the fruit of the light.”’ [BENGEL.] ‘Speak of,” I think, 
is used here as ‘speaking of without reproving,’ in con- 
trast to ‘even reprove them.”’ Thus the “ for’ expresses 
this, Reprove them, for to speak of them without reproving 
them, is a shame (v, 3), Thus “works of darkness’? an- 
swers to “things done insecret.” 13. that are reproved— 
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rather, ‘‘when they are reproved,” viz., by you (v. 11). 
whatsoever doth make manifest—rathcr, “ everything 
that is (i.e., suffers itself to be) made manifest (or ‘shone 
upon,’ viz., by your ‘reproving,’ v.11) is (thenceforth no 
longer ‘darkness,’ v. 8, but) light.” The devil and the 
wicked will not suffer themselves to be made manifest 
by the light, but love darkness, though outwardly the 
light shines round them, Therefore, *‘ light” has no trans- 
forming effect on them, so that. they do not become light 
(John 3. 19, 20). But, says the apostle, you being now light 
yourselves (v. 8), by bringing to light through reproof 
those who are in darkness, will convert them to light. 
Your consistent lives and faithful reproofs will be your 
“armour of light’? (Romans 13. 12)in making an inroad 
on the kingdom of darkness, 14. Wherefore—Referring 
to the whole foregoing argument (v. 8, 11, 13. Seeing that 
light (spiritual) dispels the pre-existing darkness, He 
(God) saith, &e. (cf. the same phrase, ch. 4.8), Awake— 
The reading of all the oldest MSS. is, ‘‘Up!’ or “ Rouse 
thee!’’ a phrase used in stirring men to activity. The 
words are a paraphrase of Isaiah 60, 1,2, not an exact quo- 
tation. The word ‘Christ,’ shows that in quoting the 
prophecy, he views it in the light thrown on it by its Gos- 
wel fulfilment. As Israel is called on to “awake” from its 
previous state of darkness” and “death” (Isaiah 59, 10; 
6). 2), for that her Light is come; so the Church, and each 
individual is similarly called to awake. Believers are 
called on to “awake” out of sleep ; unbelievers, to ‘‘ arise’’ 
from the dead (cf. Matthew 25.5; Romans 13. 11; 1 Thes- 
salonians 5. 6, with ch. 2.1), Christ—‘“ the true light,” 
“‘the Sun of righteousness.” give thee light—rather, as 
Greek, “‘ Shall shine upon thee’”’ (so enabling thee by being 
“made manifest”? to become, and be, by the very fact, 
“light,” v.13; then being so “enlightened,” ch. 1.18, thou 
shalt be able, by ‘“‘reproving,’’ to enlighten others), 15. 
that—rather as Greek, ‘See how ye walk,” &c. The double 
idea is compressed into one sentence: “See (take heed) 
how ye walk,” and “See that ye walk circumspectly.” 
The manner, as well as the act itself, is included. See how 
ye are walking, with a view to your being circumspect 
(lit., accurate, exact) in your walk. Cf. Colossians 4, 5, 
“Walk in wisdom (answering to ‘as wise’ here) toward 
them that are without” (answering to “circumspectly,”’ 
i. €., correctly, in relation to the unbelievers around, not 
giving occasion of stumbling to any, but edifying all by 
a consistent walk), not as fools—Greek, “not as unwise, 
but as wise.” 16. Redeeming the time—(Colossians 4, 
5). Greek, “Buying up for yourselves the seasonable 
time” (whenever it occurs) of good to yourselves and to 
others. Buying off from the vanities of “them that 
are without” (Colossians 4, 5), and of the “unwise” 
(here in Ephesians), the opportune time afforded to 
you for the work of God. In a narrower sense, special 
Javourable seasons for good, occasionally presenting them- 
selves, are referred to, of which believers ought diligently 
to avail themselves, This constitutes true “ wisdom” (v, 
15). In a larger sense, the whole season from the time that one 
is spiritually awakened, is to be “redeemed” from vanity 
for God (cf. 2 Corinthians 6, 2; 1 Peter 4. 2-4), “Redeem” 
implies the preciousness of the opportune season, a jewel 
to be bought at any price. WAHL explains, “ Redeeming 
for yourselves (i. e., availing yourselves of) the opportun- 
ity (offered you of acting aright); and commanding the 
time as a master does his servant.” Tirrmann, “ Watch 
the time, and make it your own so as to control it; as 
merchants look out for opportunities, and accurately 
choose out the best goods; serve not the time, but com- 
mand it, and it shall do what you approve.” So PINDAL, 
Pythia, 4. 509, “* The time followed him as his servant, and 
was not as a runaway slave,”’ because the days are evil 
—The days of life in general are so exposed to evil, as to 
make if necessary to make the most of the seasonable op- 
portunity so long as it lasts (ch. 6. 13; Genesis 47, 9; Psalm 
49.5; Ecclesiastes 11, 2; 12.1; John 12.35). Besides, there 
are many special evil days (in persecution, sickness, &c.) 
when the Christian is laid by in silence, therefore he needs 
the more to improve the seasonable times afforded tohim 
(Amos 56. 13), which St, Paul perhaps alludes to, 17. 
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and to be Filled with the Spirit. - 
Wherefore—Sceing that ye need to walk so cireumspectly, 
choosing and using the right opportunity of good. unwise 
—a different Greek word from thatin v. 15. Vranslate, *fool- 
ish,” or “senseless,”’ understanding—not merely know- 
ing as a matter of fact (Luke 12, 47), but knowing with un- 
derstanding. the will of the Lord—as to how each oppor- 
tunity is to be used. The Lord’s will, ultimately, is our 
“sanctification ” (1 Thessalonians 4.3); and that “inevery 
thing,” meantime, we should ‘give thanks” (1 Thessalo- 
nians 5, 18; ef. above, v. 10), 18. exeess—worthless, ruinous, 
reckless prodigality, wherein—not in the wine itself when 
used aright (1 Timothy 5. 23), butin the “ excess” as to it. 
but be filled with the Spirit—The effect in inspiration 
was that the person was “filled” with an ecstatic exbila- 
ration, like that caused by wine; hence the two are here 
connected (ef. Acts 2, 13-18). Hence arose the abstinence 
from wine of many of the prophets, e. g., John Baptist, 
viz., in order to keep distinct before the world the ecstasy 
caused by the Spirit, from that caused by wine. So also 
in ordjnary Christians the Spirit dwells not in the mind 
that seeks the disturbing influences of excitement, but in 
the well-balanced prayerful mind. Such a one expresses 
his joy, not in drunken or worldly songs, but in Christian 
hymns of thankfulness. 19. (Colossians 3, 16.) to your- 
selves— to one another,’”’ Hence soon arose the antipho- 
nal or responsive chanting of which PLrny writes to Tra- 
jan: **They are wont on a fixed day to meet before day- 
light [to avoid persecution] and to recite a hymn 
“themselves by turns, to Christ, as if being God.” The Spirit 
gives true eloquence; wine, a spurious eloquence. psalms 
—generally accompanied by an instrument. hymns—in 
direct praise to God (cf. Acts 16725; 1 Corinthians 14, 26; 
James 5, 13), somgs—the general term for lyric¢ pieces; 
“spiritual” is added to mark their being here restricted 
to sacred subjects, though not merely to direct praises of 
God, but also containing exhortations, prophecies, &c, 
Contrast the drunken “songs,” Amos 8, 10, making 
melody—Greek, ‘ Playing and singing with an instru- 
ment.’ in your heart—not merely with the tongue; but 
the serious feeling of the heart accompanying the singing 
of the lips (ef. 1 Corinthians 14, 15; Psalm 47.7). The con- 
trast is between the heathen and the Christian practice, 
“Let your songs be not the drinking songs of heathen 
feasts, but psalms and hymns; and theiraccompaniment, 
not the music of the lyre, but the melody of the heart.” (Cony- 
BEARE and Howson.] to the Lord—See Plihy’s letter 
quoted above: ‘To Christ as God.” 20, thamks,.. for 
all things—even for adversities; also for blessings, un- 
known as well as known (Colossians 3, 17; 1 Thessalonians 
5, 18). unto God and the Father—the Fountain of every - 
blessing in Creation, Providence, Election, and Redemp- 
tion. Lord Jesus Christ—by whom all things, even dis- 
tresses, become ours (Romans 8, 35, 37; 1 Corinthians 3, 
20-23), 21. (Philippians 2,3; 1 Peter 5.5.) Here he passes 
from our relations to God, to those which concern our fel- 
low-men,. in the fear of God—All the oldest MSS, and 
authorities read, “‘in the fear of Curist,’’ The believer 
passes from under the bondage of the law as a letter, to 
be “the servant of Christ” (1 Corinthians 7, 22), which, 
through the instinct of love to Him, is really to be “the 
Lord's freeman ;’’ for he is “under the law to Christ” (1 
Corinthians 9, 21; cf. John 8, 36), Christ, not the Father 
(John 5, 22), is to be our judge, Thus reverential fear of 
displeasing Him is the motive for discharging our relative 
duties as Christians (1 Corinthians 10. 22; 2 Corinthians 5, 
11; 1 Peter 2,13), 22. ch. 6.9. The Church’s relation to 
Christ in His everlasting purpose, is the foundation and 
archetype of the three greatest of earthly relations, that 
of husband and wife (v, 22-33), parent and child (eb, 6, 1-4), 
master and servant (ch. 6. 4-9). The oldest MSS. omit 
“submit yourselves ;” supplying it from-v. 21, “ Ye wives 
(submitting yourselves) unto your own husbands,” “ Your 
own’ isan argument for submissiveness on the part of 
the wives; it is not a stranger, but your own husbands 
whom you are called on to submit unto (cf, Genesis 3, 16; 
1 Corinthians 7, 2; 14, 34; Colossians 3. 18; Titus 2.5; 1 Peter 
8. 1-7). Those subject ought to submit themselves, of 
whatever kind their superiors are. “Submit” is theterm 
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~used of wives: ‘‘obey,” of children (ch. 6.1), as there is a 
greater equality between wives and husbands, than be- 
‘tween children and parents. as unto the Lord—Submis- 
siveness is rendered by the wife to the husband under the 
eye of Christ, and so is rendered to Christ Himself. The 
husband stands to the wife in the relation that the Lord 
does to the Church, and this is to be the ground of her sub- 
mission: though that submission is inferior in kind and 
degree to that which she owes Christ (v. 24). 23. (1 Corinth- 
jams 11.3.) even as—Greek, ‘as also,’”? and he is—The 
oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ Himself (being) Saviour,” &c., omitting 
“and,” and “tis.” In Christ’s case, the Headship is united 
with, nay gained by, His having SAVED the body in the 
process of redemption; so that (St. Paul implies) 1 am not 
-adleging Christ’s Headship as one entirely identical with 
that other, for He has a claim to it, and office in it, pecu- 
liar to Himself. [AL¥YorD.] The husband is’ not saviour 
of the wife, in which particular Christ excels; hence, 
“But” (v, 24) follows. [BENGEL,] 24. Therefore—trans- 
late, as- Greek, “‘But,’”’ or *“ Nevertheless,’’ i. e., though 
there be the difference of headships mentioned in v, 23, 
nevertheless, thus far they are one, viz., in the subjection or 
submission (the same Greek stands for ‘is subject,” as for 
* submit,” v. 21, 22) of the Church to; Christ, being the pro- 
totype of that of the wife to the husband, their own— 
Not in most of the oldest MSS., and not needed by the ar- 
gument, in every thing—appertaining to a husband’s 
legitimate authority; “in the Lord” (Colossians 3. 18); 
every thing notcontrary toGod. 25, “ Thou hastseen the 
measure of obedience ; now hear also the measure of love. 
Do you wish your wife to obey you, as the Church is to 
‘obey Christ? Then have a solicitude for her as Christ had 
for the Church [v. 23, * Himself the Saviour of the body”); 
and ifit be necessary to give thy life for her, or tobecutin 


' ten thousand pieces, or toendure any other suffering what- 


ever, do not refuse it; and if yousutffer thus, noteyenso do 
you do what Christ has done; for you indeed do so being 
already united to her, but He did so for one that treated 
Him with aversion and hatred. As, therefore, He 
brought to His feet one that so treated Him, and that 
even wantonly spurned Him, by much tenderness of re- 
gard, not by threats, insults, and terror: so also do you 
act towards your wife, and though you see her disdaintul 
and wantonly wayward, you will be able to bring her to 
your feet by much thoughtfulness for her, by love, by 
kindness. For no bond is more sovereign in binding 
than such bonds, especially in the case of husband and 
wife. For one may constrain a servant by fear, though 
not even he is so to be bound to you; for he may readily 
ran away. But the companion of your life, the mother 
of your children, the basis of all your joy, you ought to 
bind to you, not by fear and threats, but by love and at- 
tachment.” [CHRYSOSTOM.] gave himself—Geek, “gave 
Himself up.” for it—translate, “for her.” The relation 
of the Church to Christ is the ground of Christianity’s 
having raised woman to her due place in the social scale, 
from which she was, and is, excluded in heathen lands, 
26. sanctify—i. e., consecrate her to God. Cf. John 17:19, 
meaning, “I devole myself as a holy sacrifice, that my dis- 
ciples also may be devoted, or consecrated as holy in 
(through) the truth.’’? [NEANDER] (Hebrews 2.11; 10. 10, 
Note; 13.12), and cleanse—rather, as Greek, “cleansing,” 
without the “and,” with the washing of water—rather 
as Greek, “with,” or “‘by the laver of the water,” viz., the 
baptismal water. So it ought to be translated, Titus 3. 5, 
the only other passage in the New Testament where it 
oceurs. As the bride passed through a purifying bath be- 
fore marriage, so the Church (cf. Revelation 21.2). He 
speaks of baptism according toits high ideal and design, 
as if the inward grace accompanied the outward rite; 
hence he asserts of outward baptism whatever is involved 
in a believing appropriation of the Divine truths it sym- 
bolizes, and says that Christ, by baptism, has purified the 
Church [NEANDER] (1 Peter 3, 21), by the word—Greek, 
“yn the word.’ To be joined with ‘cleansing it,’’ or 
“her.” The “word of taith’” (Romans 10, 8, 9, 17), of which 
confession is made in baptism,and which carries the real 
cleansing (John 1d, 3; 17, 17) and regenerating power (1 
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Peter 1. 23; 3.21). [ALFoRD.] So AUGUSTINE, Tract 80, in 
John, “Take away the word, and what is the water save 
water? Add the word to the element, and it becomes a 
sacrament, being itself as it were the visible word.” The 
regenerating efficacy of baptism is conveyed in, and by, 
the Divine word alone. 27. he—The oldest MSS. and 
authorities read, “That He might Himself present unto 
Himself the Church glorious,” viz., as a bride (2 Corin- 
thians 11.2), Holiness and gioryare inseparable, ‘Clean- 
sing” is the necessary preliminary to both. Holiness is 
glory internal; glory is holiness shining forth outwardly. 
The laver of baptism is the vehicle, but the word is the 
nobler and true instrument of the cleansing. [BENGEL.] 
It is Christ that prepares the Church with the necessary 
ornaments of grace, for presentation to Himself, as the 
Bridegroom at His coming again (Matthew 25. 1, &e.; 
Revelation 19, 7; 21,2), mot having spot—(Song of Solo- 
mon 4,7.) The visible Church now contains clean and 
unclean together, like Noah’s ark; like the wedding-room 
which contained some that had, and others that had not, 
the wedding garment (Matthew 22. 10-14; cf. 2 Timothy 2 
20); or as the good and bad fish are taken in the same net 
because it cannot discern the bad from the good, the fish- 
ermen being unable to know what kind of fish the nets 
have taken under the waves, Still the Church is termed 
“holy” in the creed, in reference to her ideal and ultimate 
destination. When the Bridegroom comes, the bride 
shall be presented to Him wholly without spot, the evil 
being.cut off from the body for ever (Matthew 13, 47-50). 
Not that there are two churches, one with bad and good 
intermingled, another in which there are good alone; 
but one and the same Church-in relation to different 
times, now with good and evil together, hereafter with 
good alone, [PEARSON.] 28. Translate, ‘So ought hus- 
bands also (thus the oldest MSS. read) to love their own 
(ef. Note, v. 22) wives as their own bodies.” “He that 
loveth his own wife,’ &c. (v.31). So there is the same 
love and the same union of body between Christ and the 
Church (v, 30, 32). 29. For—Supply, and we all love our- 
selves: “For no man,’ &c, his own flesh—(V,. 31, end.) 
nourisheth—Greek, ‘‘ nourisheth it up,” viz., to maturity 
“Nourisheth,” refers to food and internal sustenance; 
“cherisheth,” to clothing and external fostering. ewen 
as—iranslate, “even as also.” the Lord—The oldest MSS. 
read, “Christ.’?’ Exodus 21,10 prescribes three duties to 
the husband. The two former (food and raiment) are 
here alluded to in a spiritual sense, by “‘nourisheth and 
cherisheth;” the third ‘duty of marriage’ is not added 
in consonance with the holy propriety of Scripture lan- 
guage: its antitype is, ‘know the Lord” (Hosea 2, 19, 20). 
[BENGEL]. 30. For—Greek, “ Because” (1 Corinthians 6, 
15). _Christ nourisheth and cherisheth the Church as 
being of one flesh with Him. Zvanslate, ‘‘ Because we are 
members of His body (His literal body), being or His flesh 
and of His bones” [ALFORD] (Genesis 2. 23, 24). The Greek 
expresses, “‘ Being formed out of,” or “ of the substance of 
His flesh,’ &c. Adam’s deep sleep, wherein Eve was 
formed from out of his opened side, is an emblem of 
Christ’s death, which was the birth of the Spouse, the 
Chureh. John 12, 24; 19. 34, 35, to which verses 25, 26, 27 
allude, asimplying atonement by His blood, and sancti- 
fication by the “water,” answering to that which flowed 
from His side (cf. also John 7, 38, 39; 1 Corinthians 6. 11). 
As Adam gave Eve a new name, Hebrew, Isha, ‘* woman,” 
formed from his own rib, Jsh, ‘‘man,” signifying her 
formation from him, so Christ, Revelation 2. 17; 3, 12. 
Genesis 2. 21, 23, 24 puts the bones first, because the refer- 
ence there is to the natural structure, But St, Paul is 
referring to the flesh of Christ. It is not our bones and 
fiesh, but ‘“‘we” that are spiritually propagated (in our 
soul and spirit now, and in the body hereafter, regen- 
erated) from the manhood of Christ which has flesh and 
bones, We are members of His glorified body (John 
6. 53), The two oldest existing MSS,, and Coptic or Mem- 
phitic version, omit “of His flesh and of His bones,” the 
words may have crept into the text through the Margin 
from Genesis 2, 23, LXX. However, IRENZUS, 294, and 
the old Latin and Vulgate versions, with some good old 
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MSS., have them, 31. For this cause—The propaga- 
tion of the Church from Christ, as that of Eve from 
Adam, is the foundation of the spiritual marriage. 
The natural marriage, wherein ‘‘a man leaves father 
and mother (the oldest’ MSS. omit ‘his’) and is joined 
unto his wife,” is not the principal thing meant here, but 
the spiritual marriage represented by it, and on which 
it rests, whereby Christ left the Father’s bosom to woo 
to Himself the Church out. of a lost world: v. 52 proves 
this: His earthly mother as such, also, He holds in 
secondary account as compared with His spiritual Bride 
(Luke 2, 48, 49; 8, 19-21; 11. 27, 28). He shall again leave 
His Father’s abode to consummate the union (Matthew 
25. 1-10; Revelation 19, 7), they two shall be one fiesh— 
So the Samaritan Pentateuch, LXX., &c., read (Genesis 
2, 24), instead of ‘they shall be one flesh.” So Matthew 
19. 5. In natural marriage, husband and wife combine 
the elements of one perfect human being: the one being 
incomplete without the other. So Christ, as God-man, is 
pleased to make the Church, the body, a necessary ad- 
junct to Himself, the Head. He is the archetype of the 
Church, from whom and according to whom, as the pattern, 
she is formed. Heis her Head, as the husband is of the 
wife (Romans 6,5; 1 Corinthians 11.3; 15.45). Christ will 
never allow any power to sever Himself and His bride, 
indissolubly joined (Matthew 19.6; Jobn 10.28, 29; 18. 1), 
32. Rather, “This mystery is a great one.” This profound 
truth, beyond man’s power of discovering, but now revealed, 
viz., of the spiritual union of Christ and the Church, rep- 
resented by the marriage union, is a great one, of deep 
import. See Note, v.30. So**mystery” is used of a Divine 
truth not to be discovered save by revelation of God (Ro- 
mans 11.25; 1 Corinthians 15, 51). The Vulgate wrongly 
transiates, ‘‘ This is a great sacrament,’? which is made the 
plea by the Romish Church (in spite of the blunder hav- 
ing been long ago exposed by their own commentators, 
CAJETAN and ESTIvUs) for making marriage a sacrament ; 
itis plain, not marriage in general, but that of Christ and 
the Church, is what is pronounced to be a ‘‘great mys- 
tery,’’ as the words following prove, “J (emphatic) say it 
in regard to Christ and to the Church” (so the Greek is 
best translated), “I, while I quote these words out of 
Scripture, use them in a higher sense,’”? [CoONYBEARE and 
Howson,] 33. Nevertheless—Not to pursue further the 
mystical meaning of marriage. Translate as Greek, ‘‘Do 
ye also (as Christ does) severally each one so love,” &¢, 
The words, “ severally each one,” refer tothem in their in- 
dividual capacity, contrasted with the previous collective 
view of Lhe members of the Church as the bride of Christ, 
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Ver, 1-24. Murua DuTIiEs oF PARENTS AND CHIL- 
DREN: MASTERS AND SERVANTS: OUR LIFE A WAR- 
FARE: THE SPIRITUAL ARMOUR NEEDED AGAINST 
SPIRITUAL Fors. CONCLUSION, 1, obey—Stronger than 
the expression as to wives, “submitting,” or “being 
subject” (ch.5,21). Obedience is more unreasoning and 
implicit; submission is the willing subjection of an in- 
ferior in point of order to one who has a right to com- 
mand, in the Lord—Both parents and children being 
Christians “in the Lord,” expresses the element in 
which the obedience is to take place, and the motive 
to obedience, In Colossians 3,20, it is, ‘Children, obey 
your parents in all things,’ This clause, ‘‘in the Lord,” 
would suggest the due limitation of the obedience re- 
quired (Acts 5.29; cf, on the other hand, the abuse, Mark 
7. 11-13). right—Even by natural law we should render 
obedience to them from whom we have derived life, 2, 
Here the authority of revealed law is added to that of nat- 
ural law. which is,., promise—The “ promise” is not 
made the main motive to obedience, but an incidental 
one, The main motive is, because it is God’s will (Deuter- 
onomy 5, 16, ‘‘ Honour thy father and mother, as the Lord 
thy God hath COMMANDED thee’’); and that it is so pecu- 
liarly, is shown by His accompanying it “with a promise,” 
first—in the decalogue with a special promise, The prom- 
Ise in the second commandment isa general one, Their 
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duty is more expressly prescribed to children than to 
parents; for love descends rather than ascends, [BEN- 
GEL,] This verse proves the law in the Old Testament is 
not abolished. 3. long on the earth—In Exodus 20, 12, 
“long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” 
which St. Paul adapts to Gospel times, by taking away the 
local and limited reference peculiar to the Jews in Ca- 
naan. The godly are equally blessed in every land, as the 
Jews were in the land which God gave them, This prom- 
ise is always fulfilled, either literally, or by the substitu- 
tion of a higher blessing, viz., one spiritual and eternal 
(Job 5, 26; Proverbs 10. 27). The substance and essence of 
the law are eternally in force; its accidents alone (apply- 
ing to Israel of old) are abolished (Romans 6. 15). 4. 
fathers— including mothers; the fathers are specified as 
heing the fountains of domestic authority. Fathers are 
more prone to passion in relation to their children than 
mothers, whose fault is rather over-indulgence, provoke 
not—irritate not, by vexatious commands, unreasonable 
blame, and uncertain temper. [ALFORD.] Colossians 3. 
21, “lest they be discouraged.” murture—Greek, “ disci- 
pline,” viz., training by chastening in act where needed 
(Job 5.17; Hebrews 12.7). admonition—training by words. 
(Deuteronomy 6.7; Proverbs 22, 6, Margin, ‘‘ecatechise’’), 
whether of encouragement, or remonstrance, or reproof, 
according as is required. (TRENCH.] Contrast 1 Samuel 
3. 13, Margin. of the Lord—such as the Lord approves, 
and by His Spirit dictates. 5. Servants—tiit., “slaves.” 
masters according to the flesh—in contrast to your true 
and heavenly Master (v. 4). A consolatory hint that the 
mastership to which they were subject, was but for a time 
[(CHRyYsosToM]; and that their real liberty was still their 
own (1 Corinthians 7. 22). fear and trembling—not sla- 
vish terror, but (1 Corinthians 2. 3, Vote ; 2: Corinthians 7. 15) 
an anxious eagerness to do your duty, and a fear of dis- 
pleasing, as great as is produced in the ordinary slave by 
“threatenings” (v. 9). singleness—without double-mind- 
edness, or *eye-service” (v. 6), which seeks to please out- 
wardly, without the sincere desire to make the master’s 
interest at all times the first consideration (1 Chronicles 
29.17; Matthew 6.22, 23; Luke 11.84). “Simplicity.” 6. 
(Colossians 3, 22.) Seeking to please their masters only so 
long as these have their eyes on them: as Gehazi was a 
very different man in his master’s presence from what he 
was in his absence (2 Kings 5). men-pleasers—not Christ- 
pleasers (cf. Galatians 1,10; 1 Thessalonians 2,4), doing 
the will of God—the unseen but ever-present Master: the 
best guarantee for your serving faithfully your earthly 
master alike when present and when absent. from the 
heart—lif., soul (Psalm 111.1; Romans 13.5). 7. good will 
—expressing his feeling towards his master; as “doing 
the will of God from the heart” expresses the source of 
that feeling (Colossians 3,23). ‘‘Good will” is stated by 
XENOPHON (conomies) to be the principal virtue of a slave 
towards his master: a real regard to his master’s interest 
as if his own, a good will which not even a master’s se- 
verity can extinguish, 8¢ any man doeth—@reek, “any 
man shall have done,” i. e., shall be found at the Lord’s 
coming to have done, the same—in full payment, in 
heaven’s currency, shall ., , receive—(2 Corinthians 5, 
10; Colossians 3, 25; but all of grace, Luke 17. 10.) bend or 
free—(1 Corinthians 7, 22; 12. 18; Galatians 3, 28; Colossians 
8.11.) Christ does not regard such distinctious in His 
present dealings of grace, or in His future judgment. The 
slave that has acted faithfully for the Lord’s sake to his 
master, though the latter may not repay his faithfulness, 
shall have the Lord for his Paymaster. So the freeman 
who has done good for the Lord’s sake, though man may 
not pay him, has the Lord for his Debtor (Proverbs 19, 17), 
9. the same things—Mutatis mutandis. Show the same 
regard to God’s will, and to your servants’ well-being, in 
your relation to them, as they ought to have in their rela- 
tion to you, Love regulates the duties both of servants 
and masters, as one and the same light attempers various 
colours, Equality of nature and faith is superior to dis- 
tinctions of rank, [BENGEL,.] Christianity makes allmen 
brothers: ef. Leviticus 25, 42, 43; Deuteronomy 15. 12; Jere- 
miah 34,14 as to how the Hebrews were bound to treat 
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their brethren in service; much more ought Christians to 
‘act with loye, threatening — Greek, ‘the threatening” 
Which masters commonly use. ‘‘ Masters” in the Greek, is 
not ‘80 strong aterm as “despots: itimplies authority, but 
not absolute domination. your Master also—The oldest 
MSS. read, ‘the Master both of them and you:’ “their 
Master and yours,” This more forcibly brings out the 
equality of slaves and masters in the sight of God, 
SENECA, Thyestes, 607, says, ‘‘ Whatever an inferior dreads 
from you, this a superior Master threatens yourselves 
with: every authority here is under a higher above.” 
As you treat your servants so will He treat you. neither 
+... respect of persons—He will not, in judging, acquit 
thee because thou art a master, or condemn him because 
he is a servant (Acts 10, 34; Romans 2. 11; Galatians 2. 6; 
Colossians 3, 25; 1 Peter 1.17). Derived from Deuteronomy 
10. 17; 2 Chronicles 19.7, 10. my brethren—Some of the 
oldest MSS. omit these words, Some with Vulgate retain 
them. The phrase occurs nowhere else in the Epistle (see, 
however, v. 23); if genuine, it is appropriate herein the 
close of the Epistle, where he is urging his fellow-soldiers 
to the good fight in the Christian armour, Most of the 
oldest MSS. for “finally,” read, “‘ henceforward,” or “ from 
henceforth” (Galatians 6. 17). be stromg— Greek, “be 
strengthened.” in the power of his might— Christ's 
might: as in ch.1. 19, it is the Father's might. 11. the 
whole armour—The armour of light (Romans 13, 12); on 
the right hand and Jeft (2 Corinthians 6.7), The panoply 
offensive and defensive. An image readily suggested by 
the Roman armoury, St. Paul being nowin Rome, Re- 
peated emphatically, v. 138. In Romans 13. 14 it is, ‘* Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ; in putting on Him, and the 
new man in Him, we put on “the whole armour of God,” 
No opening at the head, the feet, the heart, the belly, the 
eye, the ear, or the tongue, is to be given to Satan, Be- 
lievers have once forall overcome him; buton theground 
of this fundamental victory gained ovér him, they are 
ever again torfight against and overcome him, even as 
they who once die with Christ have continually to mor- 
tify their members upon earth (Romans 6, 2-14; Colossians 
8. 3,5). of God—furnished by God; not our own, else it 
would not stand (Psalm 35. 1-3). Spiritual, therefore, and 
mighty through God, not carnal (2 Corinthians 10. 4). 
‘wiles—lit., “schemes sought out” for deceiving (cf. 2 Co- 
Tinthians 11, 14). the devil—the ruling chief of the foes 
(v. 12) organized into a kingdom of darkness (Matthew 12. 
26), opposed to the kingdom of light. 12. Greek, “For our 
wrestling (‘ihe wrestling’ in which we are engaged) is not 
against flesh,” &c. Flesh and blood foes are Satan’s mere 
tools, the real foe lurking behind them is Satan himself, 
with whom our conflictis, ‘‘ Wrestling” implies that it 
is a hand-to-hand and foot-to-foot struggle for the.mas- 
tery: to wrestle successfully with Satan, we must wrestle 
with Gop in irresistible prayer like Jacob (Genesis 32, 24- 
29; Hosea 12.4), Translate, “‘ The principalities... the 
powers” (ch. 1,21; Note; 3,10; Colossians 1.16), The same 
grades of power are specified in the case of the demons 
here, as in that of angels there (cf. Romans 8, 38; 1 Corin- 
thians 15, 24; Colossians 2, 15). The Ephesians had prac- 
tised sorcery (Acts 19, 19), so that he appropriately treats 
of evil spirits in addressing them. The more clearly any 
book of Scripture, as this, treats of the economy of the 
kingdom of light, the more clearly does it- set forth the 
kingdom of darkness, Hence, nowhere does the satanic 
kingdom come more clearly into view than in the Gospels 
which treat of Christ, the true Light, rulers of the dark- 
mess of this world— Greek, ‘‘age”’ or “‘course of the 
world.’”’ But the oldest MSS. omit ‘‘of world.” Translate, 
* Against the world-rulers of this (present) darkness” (ch. 
2.2; 5.8; Luke 22, 53; Colossians 1. 13), On Satan and his 
demons being ‘world-rulers,” cf. John 12,31; 14.30; 16. 
11; Luke 4.6; 2 Corinthians 4, 4; 1 John 5,19, Greek, “lieth 
in the wicked one,” Though they be ‘‘ world-rulers,” they 
are not the ruler of the universe; and their usurped rule 
of the world is soon to cease, when He shall ‘come whose 
right it is” (Ezekiel 21, 27), Two cases prove Satan not to 
be a mere subjective fancy: (1.) Christ’s temptation ; (2.) 
the entrance of demons into the swine (for these are in- 
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capable of such fancies), Satan tries to parody, or imi- 
tate in a perverted way, God’s working (2 Corinthians 
11, 13, 14). So when God became incarnate, Satan, by his 
demons, took forcible possession of human bodies. Thus 
the demoniacally possessed were not peculiarly wicked, 
but miserable, and so fit subjects for Jesus’ pity. St. Paul 
makes no mention of demoniacal possession, so that in 
the time he wrote, it seems to have ceased; it probably 
was restricted to the period of the Lord’s incarnation, and 
of the foundation of His Church. spiritual wickedness 
—rather as Greek, ‘Zhe spiritual hosts of wickedness,” 
As three of the clauses describe the power, so this fourth, 
the wickedness of our spiritual foes (Matthew 12,45). im 
high places—Greek, “heavenly places:” in ch, 2, 2, “the 
air,’ where see the Nole. . The alteration of expression to 
“in heavenly places, ’’ is in order to mark the higher range 
of their powers than ours, they huving been, up to the as- 
cension (Revelation 12. 5, 9, 10), dwellers “in the heavenly 
places ”’ (Job 1. 7), and being now in the regions of the air 
which are called the heavens. Moreover, pride and pre- 
sumption are the sins in heavenly placcs to which they 
tempt especially, being those by which they themselves 
fell from heavenly places (Isaiah 14. 12-15). But believers 
have naught to fear, being ‘‘blessed with all spiritual 
blessings in the heavenly places” (ch, 1.3). 13. take .. 
of God—not “‘ make,’ God has done that: you have only 
to ‘‘takeup” and putiton, The Ephesians were familiar 
with the idea of the gods giving armour to mythical 
heroes: thus St. Paul’s allusion would be appropriate, 
the evil day—the day of Satan’s special assaults (v. 12, 16) 
in life and at the dying hour (ef. Revelation 3.10). We 
must have our armour always on, to be ready against the 
evil day which may come atany moment, the war being 
perpetual (Psalm 41.1, Margin), dome all—rather, *ac- 
complished all things,” viz., necessary to the fight, and be- 
coming a good soldier, stamd—The repetition in v. 11,14, 
shows that standing, i.e., maintaining our ground, not 
yielding or fleeing, is the grand aim of the Christian sol- 
dier. Trunslate as Greek, ‘Having girt about your loins 
with truth,” i.e., with truthfulness, sincerity, a good con- 
science (2 Corinthians 1, 12; 1 Timothy 1. 5,18; 3.9), Trath 
is the band that girds up and@ keeps together the flowing 
robes, so as that the Christian soldier may be unencum- 
bered for action. So the Passover was eaten with the 
loins girt,and the shoes on the feet (Exodus 12, 11; ef. 
Isaiah 5..27; Luke 12. 35), Faithfulness (LXX., “ truth’) 
is the girdle of Messiah (Isaiah 11.5): so truth of His follow- 
ers. having on—Greek, ‘having put on,” breastplate 
of righteousness — Isaiah 59. 17, similarly of Messiah, 
“Righteousness” is here joined with “truth,” as in ch. 
5.9: righteousness in works, truth in words [Estrus] (1 John 
8.7). Christ’s righteousness inwroughtin us by the Spirit. | 
“Faith and love,” i.e., faith working righteousness by 
love, are ‘the breastplate” in 1 Thessalonians 5,8, 15. 
Translate, ‘* Having shod your feet” (veferring to the san- 
dals, or to the military shoes then used). the prepara= 
tion—rather, “the preparedness,” or ‘‘readiness of,” 4. e., 
arising from the “Gospel”? (Psalm 10,17). Preparedness 
to do and suffer all that God wills; readiness for march, 
as a Christian soldier, Gospel of peace—(cf. Luke 1.79; 
Romans 10.15). The “peace”? within forms a beautiful 
contrast to the raging of the outward conflict (Isaiah 
26. 3; Philippians 4.7) 16. Above all—rather, “Over 
all;” so as to cover all that has been put on before, 
Three integuments are specified, the breastplate, girdle, 
and shoes; two defences, the helmet and shield; and 
two offensive weapons, the sword and the spear (prayer), 
ALFORD translates, ‘‘Besides all,’ as the Greek is 
translated, Luke 8 20. But if it meant this, it would 
have come last in the list (ef. Colossians 8, 14). shield 
—the large oblong oval door-like shield of the Romans, 
four feet long by two and a half feet broad; not the 
small round buckler. ye shall be able—not merely “ye 
may.” The shield of faith will cerlainly intercept, end 
so “quench, all the fiery darts” (an image from the an- 
cient fire-darts, formed of eane, with tow and combus- 
tibles ignited on the head of the shaft, so as to set fire to 
wood-work, tents, &c,) of the wicked—rather “of the 
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EVIL ONE.” Faith conquers him (1 Peter 5. 9), and his 
darts of temptation to wrath, lust, revenge, despair, &c. 


It overcomes the world (1 John 54, 4), and so the prince of - 


the world (1 John 5.18). 17. take—A different Greek word 
from that in v. 13, 16; translate, therefore, “ Receive,” “ac- 
cept,’ viz., the helmet offered by the Lord, viz,, “salvation” 
appropriated, as 1 Thessalonians 5. 8, ‘Helmet, the hope 
of salvation ;” not an uncertain hope, but one that brings 
with it no shame of disappointment (Romans 5.5). Itis 
subjoined to the shield of faith, as being its inseparable 
accompaniment (cf. Romans 56, 1, 5). The head of the 
soldier was among the principal parts to be defended, as 
on it the deadliest strokes might fall, and it is the head 
that commands the whole body. The head is the seat of 
the mind, which, when it has laid hold of the sure Gospel 
“hope” of eternal life, will not receive false doctrine, or 
give way to Satan’s temptations to despair. God, by this 
hope, “lifts up the head” (Psalm 3. 3; Luke 21, 28). sword 
of the Spirit—i. e., furnished by the Spirit, who inspired 
the writers of the word of God (2 Peter 1.21), Again the 
Trinity is implied: the Spirit here; and Christ in “salva- 
tion ’ and God the Father, v. 13 (ef. Hebrew 4. 12; Revela- 
tion |. 16; 2.12). The two-edged sword, cutting both ways 
(Psalm 45, 3, 5), striking some with conviction and con- 
version, and others with condemnation (Isaiah 11. 4; 
Reve’ation 19.15), is in the mouth of Christ (Isaiah 49, 2), in 
the hand of His saints (Psalm 149. 6). Christ’s use of this 
sword in the temptation is our pattern as to how we are 
to wield it against Satan (Matthew 4. 4,7, 10). There is no 
armour specified for the back, but only for the front of 
the body; implying that we must never turn our back to 
the foe (Luke 9. 62); our ouly safety is in resisting ceaseée- 
lessly (Matthew 4. 11; James 4, 7). 18. always-—Greck, 
“in every season;” implying opportunity and exigency 
(Colossians 4. 2). St. Paul uses the very words of Jesus in 
Luke 21. 36 (a Gospel which he quotes elsewhere, in unde- 
signed consonance with the fact of St. Luke being his 
associate in travel, 1 Corinthians 11, 23, &c.; 1 Timothy 5, 
18). Cf. Luke 18.1; Romans 12. 12; 1 Thessalonians 5, 17. 
with all—i. e., every kind of, prayer—a sacred term for 
prayer in general, supplication—a comrion term for a 
special kind of prayer (HARLESS], an ionploring request. 
“Prayer” for obtaining blessings, “supplication” for 
averting evils which we fear, [GROTIUS.] in the Spirit— 
to be joined with “ praying.” It is he in us, as the Spirit 
of adoption, who prays, and enables us to pray (Romans 
8. 15, 26; Galatians 4. 6; Jude 20). watching—not sleeping 
(ch. 5. 14; Psalm 88, 13; Matthew 26. 41). Soin the temple 
a perpetual watch was maintained (cf. Anna, Luke 2. 37). 
thereunto—* watching unto” (with a view to) prayer and 
supplication. with—Greek, “in.” Persevering constancy 
(“ perseverance’”’) and (i, e., exhibited in) supplication are 
to be the element in which our watchfulneas is to be exer- 
cised. for all saints—as none is so perfect as not to need 
the intercessions of his fellow-Christians. 19. for me—A 
different Greek preposition from that in v. 18; translate, 
therefore, ‘‘on my behalf,” that Imay open my mouth 
boldly—rather, “‘That there may be given to me ‘ utter- 
ance,’ or ‘speech’ in the opening of my mouth (when I un- 
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dertake to speak; a formula used in set and solemn speech, 
Job 8.1; Daniel 10. 16), so as with boldness to make known, 
&c. Bold plainness of speech was the more needed, as the 
Gospel is a“ mystery” undiscoverable by mere reason, 
and only known by revelation. Parl looked for utterance 
to be given him; he did not depend on his natural or ae- 
quired power. The shortest road to any heart is round by 
heaven; pray to God to open the door and to open your 
mouth, so as to avail yourself of every opening (Jeremiah 
1.7, 8; Ezekiel 3, 8,9, 11; 2 Corinthians 4, 13), 20. For— 
Greek, asin v. 19, “ On behalf of which.” an ambassador 
in bonds—A paradox, Ambassadors were held inviolable 
by the law of nations, and could not, without outrage to 
every sacred right, be put in chains, Yet Christ's “‘am- 
bassador isin achain!’’ The Greek is singular. The Ro- 
mans used to bind a prisoner to a soldier by a single chain, 
in a kind of free custody. So Acts 28. 16, 20, “I am bound 
with this chain.” The term, “bonds” (plural), on the 
cther_hand, is used when the prisoner’s hands or feet 
were bound together (Acts 26, 29); ef. Acts 12, 6, where the 
picral marks the distinction, The singular is only used 
of the particular kind of custody described above; an un- 
designed coincidence, [PALEY.] 21. that ye also—as I 
have been discussing things relating to you, so that ye 
also may know about me (cf. Colossians 4, 7, 8). NEANDER 
takes it, ‘“ Ye also,” as well as the Colossians (Colossians 
4, 7).(?) my affairs—Greek, ‘‘the things concerning me,” 
how I de—how I fare. Tychieus—an Asiatic, and so a 
fit messenger bearing the respective Epistles to Ephesus 
and Colosse (Acts 20.4; 2 Timothy 4. 12), a—Greek, “the 
beloved brother,” &c.; the same epithet as in Colossians 
4.7. minister—i. e., servant. in the Lord—in the Lord’s 
work, 22. for the same purpose—Greek, “for this very 
purpose,’”’ Colossians 4,8 is almost word for word thesame 
as this verse, our affairs—Gireck, ‘“‘ the things concerning 
us,” viz., concerning myself. “Aristarchus, my fellow- 
prisoner, and Marcus, sister’s son to Barnabas” (Colos- 
sians 4,10), 23. love with faith—Faith is presupposed 
as theirs; he prays that love may accompany it (Galatians 
5. 6). 24. Contrast the malediction on all who love Him 
not (1 Corinthians 16, 22), im sincerity—Greek, “in incor- 
ruption,” i. e., not as English Version, but “with an im- 
mortal (constant) love.” [WAHL.] Cr. “that which is not 
corruptible” (1 Peter 3,4). Nota fleeting, earthly love, but 
a spiritual and eternal one, [ALFoRD,] Contrast Colos- 
sians 2, 22, worldly things “‘ which perish with the using,” 
Cf. 1 Corinthians 9. 25, “corruptible .. . incorruptible 
crown.” “Purely,” “holily” [Estius], without the cor- 
ruption of sin (Noée, 1 Corinthians 3.17; 2 Peter 1, 4; Jude 
10). Where the Lord Jesus has a true believer, there I 
have a brother, [BisHop M'ILWAINE.] He who is good 
enough for Christ, is good enoygh for me, [R. HALL.] The 
differences of opinion among real Christians are compar- 
atively small, and show that they are not following one 
another like silly sheep, each trusting the one before him, 
Their agreement in the main, whilst showing their inde- 
pendence as witnesses by differing in non-essentials, can 
only be accounted for by their being all in the right di- 
rection (Acts 15, 8, 9; 1 Corinthians 1, 2; 12, 3), 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE INTERNAL EVIDENCE for the authenticity of this Epistle is strong. The style, manner of thought, and doo 


trine, accord with St. Paul’s. The incidental allusions also establish his authorship. 


instances the mention of the object of Epaphroditus’ 


PALEY (Hore Pauline, ch. 7.) 


journey to Rome, the Philippian contribution to St. Paul’s 


wants, Epaphroditus’ sickness (ch. 1.7; 2. 25-30; 4, 10-18), the fact that Timothy had been long with St. Paul at Phil- 


ippi (ch. 1. 1; 2. 19), the reference to his being a prisoner at Rome now for a long time (ch. 1. 12-14; 2. 17-28), 


ness to die (cf. ch. 1. 23, with 2 Corinthians 5, 8), 
Philippi (ch. 1. 29, 30; 2.1, 2), 
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his willing- 


the reference to the Philippians haying seen his maltreatment at 
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The EXTERNAL EVIDENCE is equally decisive: PoLYcARP, ad Philippenses, sec. 3. and 11; IREN.©vS, adversus 

cereses, 4, 18, see. 4: CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Pedagogus, 1. i., p. 107; The Epistle of the churches of Lyons and 
Vienne, in Eusesivs’ ‘EKeclesiastical History, 5.2; TERTULLIAN, Resurrectio carnis, c. 23; ORIGEN, Celsus, 1, 3., p. 122; 
CYPRIAN, Testimonies against the Jews, 3. 59. 

- Philippi was the jirst (i. e., the farthest from Rome, and first which met Paul in entering Macedonia) Macedonian 
city of the district, called Macedonia Prima (so called as lying farthest eastward), The Greek (Acts 16. 12) should not be 
translated “the chief city,” as English Version, but as above [ALFoRD.] Not it, but Thessalonica, was the chief city 
of the ‘province, and Amphipolis, of the district called Macedonia Prima, It was a Roman “colony” (Acts 16, 12), 
made so by Augustus, to commemorate his famous victory over Brutus and Cassius, <A colony was in fact a portion 
of Rome itself transplanted to the provinces, an offshoot from Rome, and as it were a portrait of the mother city ona 
smiall scale. (Auxrius GELLIUS, 16. 13.] Its inhabitants were Roman citizens, having the right of voting in the Roman 
tribes, governed by their own senate and magistrates, and not by the governor of the province, with the Roman tow 
and Latin language. 

Paul, with Silas and Timothy, planted the Gospel there (Acts 16. 12, &c.), in his second missionary journey, A. D. 51. 
Doubtless he visited it again on his journey from Ephesus into Macedonia (Acts 20, 1); and Acts 20. 3, 6, expressly 
mentions his third visit on his return from Greece (Corinth) to Syria by way of Macedonia, His sufferings at Philippi 
(Acts 16, 19, &c.) strengthened the Christian bond of union between him and his Philippian converts, who also, like 
him, were exposed to trials for the Gospels sake (1 Thessalonians 2, 2). They alone sent supplies for his temporal 
wants, twice shortly after he had left them (Philippians 4, 15, 16), and again a third time shortly before writing this 
Epistle (Philippians 4, 10, 18; 2 Corinthians 11.9). This fervent attachment on their part was, perhaps, also in part 
due to the fact that few Jews were in Philippi, as in other scenes of his labours, to sow the seeds of distrust and sus- 
picion. There was no synagogue, but merely a Jewish Proseucha, or oratory, by the river side. So that there only 
do we read of his meeting no opposition from Jews, but only from the masters-of the divining damsel, whose gains 
had been put an end to by her being dispossessed. 

Though the Philippian Church was as yet free from Judaizing influence, yet it needed to be forewarned of that 
danger which might at any time assail it from without (ch. 3, 2); even as such evil influences had crept into the Gala- 
tian churches. In ch. 4. 2,3 we find a trace of the fact recorded in the history (Acts 16, 13, 14), that female converts 
were among the first to receive the Gospel at Philippi. 

_ As to the state of the Church, we gather from 2 Corinthians 8.1, 2 that its members were poor, yet most liberal; and 
from Philippians 1. 28-30, that they were undergoing persecution. The only blemish referred to in their character 
was, on the part of some members, a tendency to dissension, Hence arise his admonitions against disputings (ch. 1 
27; 2. 1-4, 12, 145 4. 2). 

The opsect of the Epistle is general; not only to thank the Philippians for their contribution sent by Epaphro- 
ditus, who was now in returning to take back the apostle’s letter, but to express his Christian love and sympathy, 
and to exhort them to a life consonant with that of Christ, and to warn them against existing dissensions, and future 
possible assaults of Judaizers from without. It is remarkable in this Epistle alone, as compared with the others, 
that, amidst many commendations, there are no express censures of those to whom itis addressed. No doctrinal 
error, or schism, has as yet sprung up; the only blemish hinted at is, that some of the Philippian Church were somes 
what wanting in lowliness of mind, the result of which want was disputation. Two women, Euodiasand Syntyche, are 
mentioned as having erred in this respect. The Epistle may be divided into ¢tAree parts: I. Affectionate address to 
the Philippians; reference to his own state as a prisoner at Rome, and to theirs, and to his mission of Epaphroditus 
to them (ch. l. and 2), Epaphroditus probably held a leading office in the Philippian Church, perhaps as a presbyter 
After Tychicus and Onesimus had departed (A. D, 62), carrying the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Phile- 
mon, St. Paul was cheered in his imprisonment by the arrival of Epaphroditus with the Philippian contribution. 
That faithful “ brother, companion in labour, and fellow-soldier” (ch. 2. 25), had brought on himself by the fatigues 
of the journey a dangerous sickness (ch. 2, 26, 30). But now that. he was recovered, he “longed” (ch 2. 26) to return to 
his Philippian flock, and in person to relieve their anxiety on his behalf, in respect to his sickness; and the apostle 
gladly availed himself of the opportunity of writing to them a letter of grateful acknowledgments and Christian ex- 
hortations. II, Caution against Judaizing teachers, supported by reference to his own former and present feeling 
towards Jewish legalism (ch. 3). III. Admonitions to individuals, and to the Church in general, thanks for their 
seasonable aid, and concluding benedictions and salutations, 

This Epistle was written from Rome during the imprisonment, the beginning of which is related in Acts 28, 16, 20, 
80, 31. The reference to “‘ Ceesar’s household” (ch, 4. 22), and to the “ palace” (ch. 1. 13, Greek, Pretorium, probably, the 
barrack of the Pretorian body-guard, attached to the palace of Nero) confirms this. It must have been during his first 
imprisonment at Rome, for the mention of the Pretorium agrees with the fact that it was during his first imprison- 
ment he was in the custody of the Preetorian Prefect, and his situation, described in ch, 1, 12-l4, agrees with his situa- 
tion in the first two years of his imprisonment (Acts 28. 30, 31). The following reasons show, moreover, that it was 
written towards the ee of that imprisonment: (1,) He, in it, expresses his expectation of the immediate decision of 
his cause (ch. 2, 23), (2.) Enough time had elapsed for the Philippians to hear of his imprisonment, to send Epaphro- 
ditus to him, to hear of Epapbroditus’ arrival and sickness, and send back word to Rome of their distress (ch. 2, 26), 
(3.) It must have been written after the three other Epistles sent from Rome, viz., Colossians, Ephesians, and Philemon; 
for Luke is no longer with him (ch, 2. 20), otherwise he would have been specified as saluting them, having formerly 
laboured among them, whereas he is mentioned as with him, Colossians 4. 14; Philemon 24. Again, in Ephesians 6, 
19, 20, his freedom to preach is implied: but in ch, 1, 13-18, his bondage is dwelt on, and it is implied that, not himself 
but others, preached, and made his imprisonment known. Again, in Philemon 22, he confidently anticipates his re- 
lease, which contrasts with the more depressed anticipations of this Epistle. (4.) A considerable time had elapsed 
since the beginning of his imprisonment, for “‘his bonds” to have become so widely known, and to have produced 
such good effects for the Gospel (ch. 1. 13). (5.) There is evidently an increase in the rigour of his imprisonment im- 
plied now, as compared with the early stage of it, as described in Acts 28,; ef. ch. 1. 29, 30; 2, 27. History furnishes a 
probable clue to account for this increase of vigour. In the second year of St, Paul’s imprisonment (A. D, 62), Burrus, 
the Preetorian Prefect, to whose custody he had been committed (Acts 28, 16, ‘‘the captain of the guard’’), died; and 
Nero the emperor having divorced Octavia, and married Poppca, a Jewish proselytess (who then caused her rival, 
Octavia, to be murdered, and gloated over the head of her victim), exalted Tigellinus, the chief promoter of the mar 
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riage, a monster of wickedness, to the Pretorian Prefecture. It was then he seems to have been removed | from ‘hi 
own house into the Preetorium, or barrack of the Pretorian guards, attached to the palace, for stricter custody; an 
hence he writes with Iess hopeful anticipations as to the result of his trial (ch. 2,17; 3.11), Some of the Pretorian 
guards who had the custody of him before, would then naturally make known his “bonds,” in accordance with ch. 
1.13; from the smaller Pretorian body-guard at the palace the report would spread to the general permanent Pree- 
torian camp, which Tiberius had established north of the city, outside of the walls, He had arrived in Rome, Feh- 
ruary, 61; the “two whole years (Acts 20. 30) in his own hired house” ended February, 63, so that the date of this Epis- 
tle, written shortly after, evidently whilst the danger was imminent, would be abeut spring or summer, 63. The 
providence of God averted the danger. He probably was thought beneath the notice of Tigellinus, who was more 
intent on court intrigues, The death of Nero’s favourite, Pallas, the brother of Felix, this same year, also took out 
of the way another source of danger. 

The sTyLe is abrupt and discontinuous, his fervour of affection leading him to pass rapidly from one theme to 
another (ch. 2. 18, 19-24, 25-30; 3. 1, 2, 8, 4-14, 15). In no Epistle does he use so warm expressions of love. In ch. 4,1 he 
seems ata loss for words sufficient to express all the extent and ardour of his affection for the Philippians: “My 
brethren dearly beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, £0 stand fast in the Lord, my dearly beloved.” The men- 
tion of bishops and deacons in ch. 1. 1 is due to the late date of the Epistle, at a time when the Church had begun to 
assume that order which is laid down in the Pastoral Epistles, and which continued the prevalent one in the first and 
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purest age of the Church, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-30, INSCRIPTION. THANKSGLVING AND PRAYERS 
FORTHE FLOURISHING SPIRITUAL STATE OF THE PHILIP- 
PIANS. His OWN STATE AT ROME, AND THE RESULT OF 
HIS IMPRISONMENT IN SPREADING THE GOSPEL. ExX- 
HORTATION TO CHRISTIAN CONSISTENCY. 1. Timotheus 
—mentioned as being well known to the Philippians 
(Acts 16, 3, 10-12), and now present with Paul. Not that 
Timothy had any share in writing the Epistle; for St. 
' Paul presently uses the first person singular, “I,’’ not 

we” (v. 3). The mention of his name implies merely 
that Timothy joined in affectionate remembrances to 
them, servants of Jesus Christ—The oldest MSS. read 
the order, “ Christ Jesus.” St, Paul does not call himself 
“an apostle,” as in the inscriptions of other Epistles; for 
the Philippians needed not to be reminded of his apos- 
tolic authority. He writes rather in a tone of affectionate 
familiarity. all—Sov, 4, 7, 8,25; ch. 2.17, 26, It implies com- 
prehensive affection which desired not to forget any one 
among them “all,’”’ bishops—Synonymous with “ pres- 
byters” in the apostolical churches; as appears from the 
same persons being called “elders of the Church” at 
Ephesus (Acts 20. 17), and “overseers” (Acts 20. 28), Greek, 
“bishops.” And Titus 1.5, ef. with v.7. This is the earli- 
est letter of St. Paul where bishops and deacons are men- 
tioned, and the only one where they are separately ad- 
dressed in the salutation. This accords with the proba- 
ble course of events, deduced alike from the letters and 
history. Whilst the apostles were constantly visiting 
the churches in person or by messengers, regular pastors 
would be less needed; but when some were removed by 
various causes, provision for the permanent order of the 
churches would be needed. Hence the three pastoral let- 
ters, subsequent to this Epistle, give instruction as to 
the due appointment of bishops and deacons. It agrees 
with this new want of the Church, when other apostles 
were dead or far away, and Paul long in prison, that 
bishops and deacons should be prominent for’ the first 
time in the opening salutation. The Spirit thus inti- 
mated that the churches were to look up to their own 
pastors, now that the miraculous gifts were passing into 
God’s ordinary providence, and the presence of the in- 
spired apostles, the dispensers of those gifts, was to be 
withdrawn, [PALEY’s Hore Pauline.) ‘ Presbyter,” im- 
plied the rank; “bishop,” the duties of the office. [NEAN- 
DER.) Naturally, when the apostles who had the chief 
supervision were no more, one among the presbyters pre- 
sided and received the name “ Bishop,” in the more re- 
stricted and modern sense; just as in the Jewish syna- 
gogue one of the elders presided as “ruler of the syna- 
gogue.” Observe, the apostle addresses the Church (i. €., 
the congregation) more directly than its Sa Cy min- 
isters (Colossians 4, 17; 1 Thessalonians 5. 12; Hebrews 13. 
2: Revelation 1. 4, ly. The bishops more managed the 
internal, the deacons the external, affairs of the Church. 
The plural number shows there was more than one 
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bishop or presbyter, and more than one deacon in the 
Church at Philippi. 2. Grace... peace—The very form 
of this salutation implies the union of Jew, Greek, and 
Roman. The Greek salutation was ‘‘joy” (chairein), akin 
to the Greek for “grace” (charis) The Roman was 
“health,” the intermediate term between graceand peace, 
The Hebrew was “peace,” including both temporal and 
spiritual prosperity. Grace must come first if we are to 
have true peace. from ,.. from—Omit the second 
“*from:’’ as in the Greek, “God our Father” and “the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ are most closely connected. 3. Trans- 
late, “In all my remembrance of you.” 4. making re= 
quest—transiate, ‘‘making my request.” for you all— 
The frequent repetition in this Epistle of “all” with 
“you,” marks that Paul desires to declare his love for all 
alike, and will not recognize any divisions among them. 
with joy—The characteristic feature in this Epistle, as 
love is in that to the Ephesians (ef. v, 18; ch. 2, 2, 19, 28; 3, 
1; 4.1,4). Love and joy are the two first-fruits of the 
Spirit. Joy gives especial animation to prayers. It 
marked his high opinion of them, that there was almost 
everything in them to give him joy, and almost nothing 
to give him pain. 5. Ground of his “thanking God” (vw, 
8): “For your (continued) fellowship (é.¢., real spiritual 
participation) in (Uit., ‘in regard tol) the Gospel from the 
first day (of your becoming partakers in it) until now.” 
Believers have the fellowship of the Son of God (1 Corin- 
thians 1, 9) and of the Father (1 John 1.8) in the Gospel, 
by becoming partakers of “the fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost” (2 Corinthians 13, 14), and exercise that fellowship 
by acts of communion, not only the communion of the 
Lord’s Supper, but holy liberality to brethren and minis- 
ters (ch. 4. 10, 15, ‘communicated . . . concerning. giving ;” 
2 Corinthians 9, 13; Galatians 6.6; Hebrews 13. 16, ‘To com- 
municate forget not’) 6. confident—This. confidence 
nerves prayers and thanksgivings (v. 3,4), Ohis very thing 
—the very thing which he prays for (v. 4) is the matter of his 
believing confidence (Mark 11. 24; | John 5. 14,15). Henee 
the result is sure. He which hath begun—God (ch, 2, 18), 
a good work—Any work that God begins, He will sure- 
ly finish (1 Samuel 3, 12). Not even men begin a work at 
random. Much more the fact of His beginning the work. 
is a pledge of its completion (Isaiah 26.12). So as to the 
particular work here meant, the perfecting of their fellow- 
ship in the Gospel (v.5; Psalm 37, 24; 89. 33; 138.8; John 10, 
28, 29; Romans 8. 29, 35-39; 11. 1, 2; Hebrews 6. 17-19; James 
1.17; Jude 24), As God cast not off Israel for ever, though 
chastening them for a time, so He will not cast off the 
spiritual Israel (Deuteronomy 33. 3; Isaiah 27. 3; 1 Peter 1, 
5). perform it until—‘ perfect it up to.” [ALFORD, EL- 
Licori, &c.] the day of... Christ—{v. 10.) The Lord’s 
coming, designed by God in every age of the Church to 
be regarded as near, is to be the goal set before believers’ 
minds rather than their own death. 7% meet—Greek, 
“just.” to think this—to have the prayerful confidence 
I expressed (v, 4-6), of you—lit., “in behalf of you.” Paul’s 
confident prayer in their behalf was. that God would per- 
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fect his own good work of grace in them. because, &c.— 
Punctuate and translate, ** Because J have you in my heart 
(80 v. 8); otherwise the Greek and the words immediately 
following in the verse, favour MARGIN, ‘Ye have me in 
your heart ... being partakers of my grace’ (both, in my 
bonds, and in my defence and confirmation of the Gospel), 
you (I say) all being fellow-partakers of my grace.’”’ This 
last clause thus assigns the reason why he has them in his 
heart (i. e., cherished in his love, 2 Corinthians 3, 2; 7. 3), 
even in his bonds, and in his defence and confirmation of 
the Gospel (such as he was constantly making in private, 
Acts 28. 17-23; his self-defence and confirmation of the 
Gospel being necessarily conjoined, as the Greek implies, 
cf, v.17), viz., ‘inasmuch as ye are fellow-partakers of my 
grace:” inasmuch as ye share with me in “ the fellowship 
of the Gospel” (v. 5), and have manifested this, both by 
suffering as I do for the Gospel’s sake (v. 28-30), and by im- 
parting to me of your substance (ch. 4, 15), It is natural 
and right for me thus confidently to pray in your behalf 
(ELLIcort, &c., translate, “To be thus minded for youall’’), 
because of my having you in my warmest remembrances 
even in my bonds, since you are sharers with me in the 
Gospel grace. Bonds do not bind love. 8. Confirmation 
of v. 7, record—i. e., witness. in the bowels of Jesus 
Christ—“‘ Christ Jesus” is the order in. the oldest MSS. 
My yearning love (so the Greek implies) to you is not merely 
from natural affection, but from devotedness to Christ 
Jesus. ‘Not Paul, but Jesus Christ lives in Paul; where- 
fore Paul is not moved in the bowels [t. e., the tender love, 
Jeremiah 31. 20] of Paul, but of Jesus Christ.” [BENGEL.] 
All real spiritual love is but a portion of Christ’s love 
which yearns in all who are united to Him. [ALFORD.] 9. 
The subject of his prayer for them (v. 4). your leove—to 
Christ, producing love not only to Paul, Christ's minister, 
as it did, but also to one another, which it did not alto- 
gether as much as it ought (ch. 2,2; 4.2), knowledge— 
of doctrinal and practical truth. judgment—rather, 
“perception ;” “ perceptive sense.” Spiritual perceptive- 
ness: spiritual sight, spiritual hearing, spiritual feeling, 
spiritual taste. Christianity isa vigorous plant, not the 
hotbed growth of enthusiasm. ‘ Knowledge” and “ per- 
ception” guard love from being ill-judged. 10. Lit., 
“ With a view to your proving (and so approving and em- 
bracing) the things that excel”? (Romans 2. 18); not merely 
things not bad, but the things best among those that are 
good; the things of more advanced excellence, Ask as to 
things, not merely, Is there no harm, but is there any 
good, and which is the best? simcere—from a Greek root. 
Examined in the sunlight and found pure. without offence 
—Not stumbling; running the Christian race without fall- 
ing through any stumbling-block, i. e., temptationin your 
way. till—rather, ‘ unto,” “against; so that when the 
day of Christ comes, ye may be found pure and without 
offence, 11. The oldest MSS. read the singular, ‘ fruit.” 
So Galatians 5, 22 (see Note); regarding the works of right- 
eousness, however manifold, as one harmonious whole, 
“the fruil of the Spirit” (Ephesians 5. 9); James 3, 18, “the 
fruit of righteousness”? (Hebréws 12. 11); Romans 6. 22, 
“fruit unto holiness.” which are— which is by (Greek, 
through) Jesus Christ.” Through His sending to us the 
Spirit from the Father. “ We are wild and useless olive 
trees till we are graffed into Christ, who, by His living 
root, makes us fruit-bearing braaches.” [CALVIN,] 12. 
understand— Greek, “know.” The Philippians probably 
had feared that his imprisonment would “hinder the 
spread of the Gospel; he therefore removes this fear, the 
things which happened unto me—Greek, “the things 
concerning me.’ yrather—so far is my imprisonment 
from hindering the Gospel. Faith takes in a favourable 
light even what seems adverse [BENGEL] (v. 19. 28; ch. 
2.17). 13. my bonds in Christ—rather as Greek, “So that 
my bonds have become manifest in Christ,” 7, e., known, as 
endured in Christ’s cause. palace—tit., “ Preetorium,” #. e., 
the barrack of the Preetorian guards attached to the pa- 
lace of Nero, on the Palatine hillat Rome; not the general 
Pretorian camp outside of the city; for this was not con- 
nected with “ Cresar’s household,’’ which ch, 4. 22 shows 
the Prietorium here meant was. The emperor was 
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“Preetor,’”’ or Commander-in-Chief, naturally then the 
barrack of his body-guard was called the Preetorium. Paul 
seems now not to have been at large in his own hired 
house, though chained to a soldier, as in Acts 28. 16, 20, 30, 
31, but in strict custody in the Pretorium; a change which 
probably took place on Tigellinus becoming Prestorian 
Prefect. See my Introduction. in all other places—So 
CuRysosrom. Or else, “ro all the rest,’’ 7. e., ‘manifest 
to all the other” Praetorian soldiers stationed elsewhere, 
through the instrumentality of the Praetorian household 
guards who might for the'time be attached to the empe- 
ror’s palace, and who relieved one another in succession, 
Paul had been now upwards of two years a prisoner, so 
that there was time for his cause and the Gospel having 
become widely known at Rome. 14. Translate as Greek, 
“And that (v. 13) most of the brethren in the Lord,” &c, In 
the Lord,” distinguishes them from “brethren after the © 
flesh,” Jewish fellow-countrymen. ELLicort, &c., trans- 
late, “ Trusting in the Lord.” by my bonds—encouraged 
by my patience in bearing my bonds. much more bold— 
translate as Greek, ‘‘are more abundantly bold.” 15. “Some 
indeed are preaching Christ even for envy, i. e., to carry 
out the envy which they felt towards Paul, on account of 
the success of the Gospel in the capital of the world, owing 
to his steadfastness in his imprisonment; they wished 
through envy to transfer the credit of its progress from 
him to themselves. Probably Judaizing teachers (Ro- 
mans 14.; 1 Corinthians 3. 10-15; 9.1, &c.; 2 Corinthians ll. 
1-4), some also of [rather for] good will—answering to 
“the brethren ” (v. 14); some being well-disposed to him, 
16, 17. The oldest MSS. transpose these verses, and read, 
“ These (last) indeed out of love (to-Christ and me), know- 
ing (the opposite of ‘thinking’ below) that Iam set (4. e., 
appointed by God, 1 Thessalonians 3. 3) for the defence of 
the Gospel (v. 7, not on my own account), But the others 
out of contention (or rather, ‘a factious spirit;’ ‘cabal;’ a 
spirit of intrigue, using unscrupulous means to compass 
their end; Note, Galatians 5. 20; ‘self-seeking’ [ALFoRD]) 
proclaim (the Greek is not the same as that for ‘preach,’ 
but, ‘ announce’) Christ, not sincerely (answering to ‘but 
of a spirit of intrigue,’ or ‘self-seeking’), Lit., ‘not 
purely;’ not with a pure intention; the Jewish leaven 
they tried te introduce was in order to glorify themselves 
(Galatians 6, 12, 13; see, however, Wolfe, v.18), thinking (but 
in vain) to raise up (so the oldest MSS. read) tribulation to 
my bonds.” Their thought was, that taking the opportu- 
nity of my being laid aside, they would exalt themselves 
by their Judaizing preaching, and depreciate me and my 
preaching, and so cause me trouble of spirit in my bonds; 
they thought that I, like themselves, sought my own glory, 
and so would be mortified at their success over mine, But 
they are utterly mistaken; “I rejoice” at it (v. 18),sofaram 
I trom being troubledatit. 18. “What then?’ what follows 
from this? Does this trouble me as they thoughtit would? 
“Notwithstanding” their unkind thought to me, and self- 
seeking intention, the cause I have at heart is furthered 
“every way” of preaching, “whether in pretence (with aby 
motive, v. 16) or in truth (out of true ‘love’ to Christ, v.17), 
Christ is proclaimed; and therein Ido rejoice, yea, and I will 
rejoice.” From this it would seem that these self-seeking 
teachers in the main “ proclaimed Christ,” not “another 
Gospel,” such as the Judaizers in Galatia taught (Gala- 
tians 1. 6-8); though probably having some of the Jewish 
leaven (Note, v. 15, 16, 17), their chief error was their self- 
seeking envious motive, not sé much error of doctrine; 
had there been vital error, Paul would not have rejoiced. 
The proclamation of CHRIST, however done, roused atten- 
tion, and so was sure to be of service. Paul could thus 
rejoice at the good result of their bad intentions (Psalm 
76.10; Isaiah 10. 5,7). 19. turm to my salwation—“ turn 
out tome for (or unto) salvation.”’ This proclamation of 
Christ every way will turn out to my spiritual good, 
Christ, whose interests are my interests, being glorified 
thereby; and so the coming of His kingdom being 
furthered, which, when it does come, will bring come 
pleted “SALVATION” (Hebrews 9. 28) to me and all whose 
“earnest expectation” (v. 20) is that Christ may be magni- 
fied in them. So far is their preaching from causing ax 
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as. they thought, tribulation in my bonds (v. 16). Paul 
plainly quotes and applies to himself the very words of 
the LXX. (Job 13. 16), “This shall turn out to my salva- 
tion,” which belong to all God’s people of every age, in 
their tribulation (cf. Job 13,15), through your prayer 
‘and the supply—The Greek intimately joins the two 
nouns together, by having but one preposition and one 
article: ‘Through your prayer and (‘he consequent) supply 
of the Spirit of Jesus Christ” (obtained for me through 
your-prayer). 20. According to my earnest expectation 
—The Greek expresses, “expectation with uplifted head 
(Luke 21, 28) and outstretched neck.” Romans 8. 19, the 
only other place in the New Testament that the word 
occurs, TITTMANN says, in both places it implies not 
mere expectation, but the anxious desire of an anticipated 
prosperous issue in afflictive circumstances. The subject of 
his earnest expectation which follows, answers to “my 
salvation” (v.19), im nothing I shall be ashamed—in 
nothing have reason to beashamed of ‘‘my work for God, 
or His work in me.” [ALFoRD.] Or, ‘In nothing be dis- 
appointed in my hope, but that I may fully obtain it.” 
{Estius.] So “ ashamed” is used Romans 9. 33, all bold- 
ness—‘‘all’ is opposed to “in nothing,” as “‘ boldness’”’ is 
the opposite to ‘‘ashamed.” so now also—when “my 
body” is ‘‘in bonds” (v.17), Christ—not Paul, ‘shall be 
magnified.” life, or by death—Whatever be the issue, I 
cannot lose, I must be the gainer by the event. Paul was 
notomniscient; in the issue of things pertaining to them- 
selves, the apostles underwent the same probation of 
faith and patiencé as we, 21. For—in either event (v, 20) 
I must be the gainer, ‘‘ For to me,” &¢e; to live is Christ— 
whatever life, time, and strength, I have, is Christ’s; 
Christ is the sole object for which I live (Galatians 2, 20), 
to die is gain—Not the act of dying, but as the Greek (‘to 
have died”) expresses, the state after death. Besides the 
glorification of Christ by my death, which is my primary 
object (v. 20), the change of state caused by death,so far 


from being a matter of shame (v. 20) or loss, as my enemies’ 


suppose, will be a positive ‘‘gain” to me, 22. Rather as 
Greek, “ But if to live in the flesh (if), this (I say, the econ- 
tinuance in life which I am undervaluing) be the fruit of 
my labour (i. e., be the condition in which the fruit of my 
ministerial labour is involved), then what I shall choose I 
know not” (I cannot determine with myself, if the choice 
were given me, both alternatives being great goods alike), 
So ALFORD and ELLICOTT. BENGEL takes it as English 
Version, which the Greek will bear by supposing an ellip- 
sis, “If to live in the flesh (be my portion), this (contin- 
uing to live)is the fruit of my labour,” i. e., this contin- 
uance in life will be the occasion of my bringing in “the 
fruit of labour,” t.e., will be the occasion of “labours” 
which are their own “fruit” or reward; or, this my con- 
tinuing ‘to live’ will have this “ fruit,” viz., “labours” 
for Christ. GrRotTius explains “the fruit of labour’ as an 
idiom for “worth while;” If I live in the flesh, this is 
worth my while, for thus Christ’s interest will be ad- 
vanced, ‘For to me to’ live is Christ’ (v, 21; cf. ch. 2,30; 
Romans |, 13). The second alternative, viz., dying,is taken 
up and handled, ch, 2. 17,“ If I be offered.” 23. For—The 
oldest MSS. read, “But.” “I know not (v.22), BuT am ina 
strait (am perplexed) betwixt the two (viz., ‘to live’ and 
‘to die’), having the desire for departing (lit., to loose 
anchor, 2 Timothy 4.6) and being with Christ; ror (so the 
oldest MSS.) it is by far better;” or as the Greek, more 
forcibly, ‘‘by far the more referable; a double compar- 
ative. This refutes the notion of the soul being dormant 
during its separation from the body. It also shows that, 
whilst he regarded the Lord’s advent as at all times neat, 
yet that his death before it was a very possible contin- 
gency. The partial life eternal is in the interval between 
death and Christ’s second advent; the perfectional, at that 
advent, [BISHOP PEARSON.) To depart is better than to 
remain in the flesh ; to be with Christ is far, far belter ; a New 
Testament hope (Hebrews 12, 24), [BENGEL.] 24, to abide 
—to continue somewhat longer. for you—Greek, “on 
your account;’” “for your sake.” In order to be of ser- 
vice to you, | am willing to forego my entrance a Little 
sooner into blessedness; heaven will not fail to be mine 
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at last. 25. Translate, “And being confident of this.” I 
know, &c.—by prophetical intimations of the Spirit. He 
did not yet know the issue, as far as human appearances 
were concerned (ch. 2. 23). He doubtless returned from 

his first captivity to Philippi (Hebrews 13. 19; Philemon 

22). joy of faith—Greek, “joy in your faith.” 26. Trans- 

late, ‘‘That your matter of glorying (or rejoicing) may 

abound in Christ Jesus in me (i. e., in my case; in respect 
to me, or for me who have been granted to your prayers, v. 

19) through my presence again among you, ALFORD 
makes the “matter of glorying,’’ the possession of the Gos- 

pel, received from Paul, which would abound, be assured 

and increased, by his presence among them; thus, ‘in 

me,’ implies that Paul is the worker of the material of 

abounding in Christ Jesus. But “my rejoicing over you” 

(ch. 2. 16), answers plainly to “your rejoicing in respect to 
me” here. 27. Only—Whatever happens as to my com- 

ing to you, or not, make this your one only care, By sup- 

posing this or that future contingency, many persuade 
themselves they will be such as they ought to be, but it is 

better always without evasion to perform present duties 

under present circumstances, [BENGEL,] let your con- 

versation be—(Cf. ch. 3. 20.) The Greek implies, “ Let 

your walk as citizens (viz., of the heavenly state; ‘the city 

of the living God,’ Hebrew 12, 22, ‘the heavenly Jeru-- 
salem,’ ‘fellow-citizens of the saints,’ Ephesians 2, 19) be,” 

&e, I... see... hear—So v, 30. ‘Hear,’ in order to 
include both alternatives, must include the meaning 
know, your affairs—your state. in one spirit—the fruit 
of partaking of the Holy Spirit (Ephesians 4, 3, 4). with 
one mind—rather as Greek, “soul,” the sphere of the 
affections ; subordinate to the “Spirit,” man’s higher and 
heavenly nature. ‘‘There is sometimes natural antip- 
athies among believers; but these are overcome, when 

there is not only unity of spirit, but also of soul.” [BEN- 
GEL.] striving together—with united effort. 28. terri- 
fied—iit., said of horses or other animals startled or sud- 

denly scared; so of sudden consternation in general. 

which—your not being terrified. evident token of per- 
dition—if they would only perceive it (2 Thessalonians 1, 
5). It attests this, that in contending hopelessly against 
you, they are only rushing on their own perdition, not 
shaking your united faith and constancy. to you of sal- 
vation—The oldest MSS. read, “Of your salyation;” not 
merely your temporal safety. 29. For—rather,a proof that 

this is an evident token from God of your salvation, “Be- 

cause,” &e, itis given—Greck, “It has been granted as a 

favour,” or “gift of grace.’ Faith is the gift of God 

(Ephesians 2. 8), not wrought in the soul by the will of 

man, but by the Holy Ghost (John 1, 12, 13), believe on 
him—‘To believe Him,’ would merely mean to believe 

He speaks the truth, ‘To believe on Him,” is to believe 

in, and trust through, Him to obtain eternal salvation, 

Suffering for Christ is not only not a mark of God's anger, 

but a gift of His grace. 30. ye saw in me—(Acts 16, 12, 19, 

&e.; 1 Thessalonians 2,2.) Iam ‘in nothing terrified by 

mine adversaries” (v. 29), so ought not ye. The words 

here, “ye saw... and.*%. hear,” answer to “I come 

and see you, or else .. . hear’ (v. 27), 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-30. ConTINUED EXHORTATION: To Unity: To 
HUMILITY AFTER CHRIST'S EXAMPLE, WHOSE GLORY 
FOLLOWED His HUMILIATION: TO EARNESTNESS IN SEEK- 
ING PERFECTION, THAT THEY MAY BE HIS JOY IN THE DAY 
or Curist: His JoyruL READINESS TO BE OFFERED NOW 
BY DEATH, SO AS TO PROMOTE THEIR FAITH. His IN- 
TENTION TO SEND TimorTHy: His SENDING EPAPHRO- 
DITUS MEANTIME. 1. The ‘‘therefore’’ implies that he is 
here expanding on the exhortation (ch. 1. 27), ‘In one 
Spirit, with one mind” (sow). He urges four influencing 
motives in this verse, to inculcate the four Christian duties 
corresponding respectively to them (v. 2), ‘That ye be 
like-minded, having the same love, of one accord, of one 
mind:” (1) “If there be (with you) any consolation in 
Christ,” i. e., any consolation of which Christ is the source, 
leading you to wish to console me in my afflictions borne 
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for Christ’s sake, ye owe it to me to grant my request 
“that ye be like-minded” [Cirysostom and Estrus]: (2.) 
‘If there be any comfort of (i. e., flowing from) love,” the 
adjunct of “consolation in Christ:’ (3.) “If any fellow- 
ship of (communion together as Christians, flowing from 
joint participation in) the Spirit” (2 Corinthians 13, 14). 
As Pagans meant, lit., those who were of one village, and 
drank of one fountain, how much greater is the union 
which conjoins those who drink of the same Spirit! (1 
Corinthians 12, 4, 13) [@ror1us): (4.) “If any bowels (ten- 
der emotions) and mercies” (compassions), the adjuncts of 
“fellowship of the Spirit.” The opposites of the two 
pairs, into which the four fall, are reprobated, v. 3,4. 2. 
Fulfil—i. e., Make full. I have joy in you, complete it by 
that which is still wanting, viz., unity (ch. 1. 9). like= 
minded—lil., “that ye be of the same mind:”’ more gen- 
eral than the following “of one mind.” having the same 
love—equally disposed to love and be loved. being of 
one accord—iit,, “with united souls.” This pairs with 
the following clause, thus, ‘‘ With united souls, being of 
one mind; as the former twoalso pair together, ‘‘ That ye 
be like-minded, having the same love.” 3. Let nothing 
be done—The italicised words are not in the Greek. Per- 
haps the ellipsis had better be supplied from the Greek (v. 
2), “ Thinking nothing in the way of strife’’ (or rather, 
“factious intrigue,” ‘“self-seeking,’’ nofe, ch 1.16). It is 
the thought which characterizes the action as good or bad 
before God. lowliness of mind—The direct relation of 
this grace is to God alone; it is the sense of dependence 
of.the creature on the Creator as such, and it places all 
created beings in this repect on a level. The man ‘lowly 
of mind” as to his spiritual lifeisindependent of men, and 
free from all slavish feeling, while sensible of his con- 
tinual dependence on God. Still it INDIRECTLY affects 
his behaviour toward his fellow-men; for, conscious of 
his entire dependence on God for all his abilities, even as 
they are dependent on God for theirs, he will not pride 
himself on his abilities, or exalt self in his conduct to- 
ward others (Ephesians 4. 2; Colossians 3. 12). [NEANDER.] 
let each esteem—dtranslate as Greek, ‘‘esteeming each 
other superior to yourselves.” Instead of fixing your eyes 
on those points in which you excel, fix them on those in 
which your neighbour excels you: thisis true “ humility.” 
4. The didest MSS. read, ‘‘ Not looking each of you (plural, 
Greek) on his own things (i. e., not having regard solely to 
them), but each of you on the things of others” also. Cf. v. 
21; also Paul’s own example (ch. 1. 24). 5. The oldest 
MSS. read, ‘‘Have this mind in you,’ &c, He does not 
put forward himself (see note, v. 4, and ch, 1. 24) as an ex- 
ample, but Christ, THE ONE pre-eminently who sought 
not His own, but ‘humbled Himself” (v. §), first in taking 
on Him our nature, secondly, in humbling Himself 
further in that nature (Romans 15.3). 6. Translate, ‘* Who 
subsisting (or existing, viz., originally: the Geek is not the 
simple substantive verb, to be) in the form of God (the 
Divine essence is not meant: but the external sel/-manifest- 
ing characteristics of God, the form shining forth from His 
glorious essence, The Divine nature had infinite BEAUTY 
in itse)f, even without any creature contemplating that 
beauty: that beauty was ‘the form of God:’ as ‘the form 
of aservant’' (v. 7), which is in contrasted opposition to it, 
takes for granted the existence of His human nature, so 
*the form of God’ takes for granted His Divine nature 
(BENGEL], cf. John 5. 37; 17. 5; Colossians 1. 15, ‘Who is 
the IMAGE of the invisible God’ at a time before ‘every 
creature,’ 2 Corinthians 4, 4, esteemed (the same Greek 
verb as in v, 3) His being on an equality with God ‘no (act 
of) robbery” or sel/-arrogation ; claiming to one’s self what 
does not belong to him, Eubicotr, WAHL, «&c., have 
translated, ‘‘ A thing to be grasped at,’”’ which would require 
the Greek to be harpagma, whereas harpagmos means the 
act of seizing, So harpagmos means in the only passage 
where else it occurs, PLUTARCH, De educatione puerorum, 
120. The same insuperable objection lies against AL- 
FORD'S translation, ‘‘He regarded not as _ sel/-enrichment 
(i. e., an opportunity for self-exaltation) His equality with 
God,” His argument is that the antithesis (v. 7) requires it, 
“He used His equality with God as an opportunity, not for 
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self-exaltation, but for self-abasement, or emptying Hintself. 
But the antithesis is not between His being on an equality 
with God, and His emptying Himself; for He never emp- - 
tied Himself of the fulness of His Godhead, or His “ BETNG 
on an equality with God; but between His being ‘‘in the 
FORM (i. e., the outward glorious self-manifestation) of 
God,” and His “taking on Him the form of a servant, 
whereby He ina great measure emptied Himself of His 
precedent “form,” or outward self-manifesting glory as 
God. Not “looking on His own things” (v. 4), He, though 
existing in the form of God, He esteemed it no robbery to 
be on an equality with God, yet made Himself of no repu- 
tation, “ Being on an equality with God,” is not identical 
with “subsisting in the form of God; the latter ex- 
presses the external characteristics, majesty, and beauty 
of the Deity, which “ He emptied Himself of,” to assume 
“the form of a servant;” the former, “‘HIs BEING,” or 
NATURE, His already existing STATE OF EQUALITY with 
God, both the Father and the Son having the same Es- 
SENCE, A glimpse of Him ‘tin the form of God,” previous 
to His incarnation, was given to Moses (Exodus 24: 10, f1), 
Aaron, &c. 7%. made himself of no reputation, and 
-.. and—rather as the Greek, “ Hmptied Himsel!, taking 
upon him the form of a servant, being made in the like- 
ness of men.” The two latter clauses (there being no con- 
junctions, ““and—and,” in the Greek) expresses in what 
Christ’s “emptying of Himself” consists, viz., in “taking 
the form of a servant” (note, Hebrews 10. 5; ef. Exodus 
21.5, 6, and Psalm 40.6, proving that it was at the time 
when He assumed a body, He took “ the form of a servant"’), ” 
and in order to explain how He took ‘tthe form of a ser- 
vant,’ there is added, by ‘‘ being made in the likeness of 
men.” His subjection to the law (Luke 2. 21; Galatians 
4.4) and to His parents (Luke 2,51), His low state as a 
carpenter, and carpenter’s reputed son (Matthew 13. 55; 
Mark 6.3), His betrayal for tbe price of a bond-servanti 
(Exodus 21, $2), and slave-like death to relieve us from» 
the slavery of sin and death, finally and chiefly, His ser- 
vant-like dependence as man on God, whilst His divinity 
was not outwardly manifested (Isaiah 49, 38, 7), are all 
marks of His ‘form as a servant.” This proves (1.) He 
was in the form of a servant as soon as He was made: 
man. (2.) He was ‘in the form of God”’ before He was: 
“in the form of a servant.” (3.) He did as really subsist 
in the Divine nature, as in the form of a servant, or in 
the nature of man. For He was as much “in the form: 
of God” as “in the form of a servant;” and was so in the- 
form of God as ‘‘to be on an equality with God: He: 
therefore could have been none other than God; for God: 
saith, ‘‘To whom will ye liken me and make me equal’”’ 
(Isaiah 46. 5)? [BIsHoP PEARSON.) His emptying Himself: 
presupposes His previous plenitude of Godhead (John 1.14; 
Colossians 1, 19; 2.9), He remained-full of this; yet He 
bore Himself as if He were empiy. being found in fash-. 
ion as a man—being already, by His ‘emptying Himself,” 
in the form of a servant, or likeness of man (Romans 8, 3), 
“We humbled Himself (still further by) becoming, obe- 
dient even unto death (not as English Version, ‘He hum- 
bled Himself and became,’ &c.; the Greek has no ‘and,’ 
and has the participle, not the verb), and that the death. 
of the cross.” ‘‘ Fashion’ expresses that He had the owt= 
ward guise, speech, and look, In v.7, in the Greek, the ena- 
phasis is on Himself (which stands before the Greek verb), 
“He emptied Himself,’ His Divine self, viewed. in respect 
to what He had heretofore been; in v. 8 the emphasis is 
on “humbled”? (which stands before the Greek *‘ Him- 
self’); He not only “emptied Himself’ of His previous 
“form of God,” but submitted to positive HUMILIATION. 
He “became obedient,” viz., to God, as His ‘servant’ 
(Romans 5, 19; Hebrews 5. 8), Therefore ‘t God” is said to 
“exalt”? Him (v. 9), even as it was God to whom He be- 
came voluntarily ‘“‘obedient.’’ ‘‘ Even unto death” ex-~ 
presses the climax of His obedience (John 10, 18), 9. 
Wherefore—As the just consequence of His selt-humilia- 
tion and obedience (Psalm 8, 5, 6; 110. 1,7; Matthew 2§ 
18; Luke 24. 26; John 5, 27; 10. 17; Romans 14. 9; Ephe- 
sians 1. 20-22; Hebrews 2.9). An intimation, that if we 
would hereafter be exalted, we too must, after His exam- 
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ple, now humble ourselves (v. 3.5; ch. 3.21; 1 Peter 5. 5, 
6). Christ emptied Christ; God exalted Christ as man to 
equality with God. [BENGEL.] highly exalted —Greek, 
“ super-eminently exalted” (Ephesians 4.10), givem him— 
Greek, “bestowed on Him,” a name—along with the cor- 
responding reality, glory and majesty. which—translale, 
“(viz,) that which is above every name.’ The name * JE- 
sus” (v. 10), which is even now in glory His name of hon- 
our (Acts 9.5). “Above” not only men, but angels (Ephe- 
sians 1.21), 10. at the mame—rather as Greek, “in the 
name.’ bow—rather, “ bend,” in token of worship. Re- 
ferring to Isaiah 45, 23; quoted alsoin Romans li. 11. To 
worship ‘‘in the name of Jesus,’’ is to worship Jesus Him- 
self (ef. v. 11; Proverbs 18, 10), or God in Christ (John 16. 23; 
Ephesians 38. 14). Cf. ‘“‘ Whosoever shall call upon the name 
of the Lord (i. e., whosoever shall call on the Lord in His re- 
vealed character) shall be saved” (Romans 10, 18; 1 Corin- 
thians 1, 2); “all that call upon thename of Jesus Christ our 


' Lord” (ef. 2 Timothy 2, 22); ‘‘callon the Lord;” Acts 7, 59, 


“calling upon... and saying, Lord Jesus” (Acts 9, 14, 21; 
22,16). of things in heaven—angels. They worship Him 
not only as God, but as the ascended God-man, * Jesus” 
(Ephesians 1. 21; Hebrews 1. 6; 1 Peter 3. 22). im earth— 
men; among whom He tabernacled for a time. under 
the earth—the dead; among whom He was numbered 
once (Romans 14. 9, 11; Ephesians 4. 9, 10; Revelation 5. 
13) The demons and the lost may be included indirectly, 
as even they give homage, though one of fear, not love, to 
Jesus (Mark 3. 11; Luke 8. 31; James 2, 19; see Note, v. 11). 
il. every tongue—Cf. ‘‘every knee” (v. 10). In every way 
He shall be acknowledged as Lord (no longer as ‘‘ser- 
vant,” v. 7) As none can fully do so “but by the Holy 
Ghost” (1 Corinthians 12. 3), the spirits of good men who 
are dead, must be the class directly meant, v. 10, ‘under 
the earth.” to the glory of God the Father—the grand 
end of Christ’s mediatorial office and kingdom, which 
shall cease when this end shall have been fully realized 
(John 5, 19-23, 30; 17. 1, 4-7; 1 Corinthians 15, 24-28, 12. 
W herefore—Seeing that we have in Christ such a speci- 
men of glory resulting from ‘ obedience” (v.8)and humili- 
ation, see that ye also be “obedient,” and so “your salva- 
tion” shali follow your obedience, as ye have... obeyed 
—‘ even as ye have been obedient,” viz., to God, as Jesus was 
“obedient” unto God (ote, v. 8), mot as, &c.—' not as if” 
it were a matter to be done “in my presence only, but 
now (as things are)much more (with more earnestness) 
(in my absence)” (because my help is withdrawn from 
you). [ALFORD.] work out—carry out to its full perfec- 
tion. “Salvation” is “worked in” (v. 13; Ephesians 1. 11) 
believers by the Spirit, who enables them through faith 
to be justified once for all; but it needs, as a progressive 
work, to be “ worked out” by obedience, through the help 
of the same Spirit, unto perfection (2 Peter 1, 5.3). The 
sound Christian neither, like the formalist, rests in the 
means, without looking to the end, and to the Holy Spirit 
who alone can make the means effectual; nor, like the 
fanatic, hopes to attain the end without the means. your 
own—The emphasis is on this. Now that Jam not pres- 
ent to further the work of your salvation, “ work out your 
own salvation” yourselves the more carefully. Do not 
think this work cannot go on because I am absent; “ for 
(v. 18) it is God that worketh in you,” &c. In this case 
adopt a rule different from the former (v. 4), but resti ng 
on the same principle of “lowliness of mind” (v, 3), viz., 
“look each’ on his own things,” instead of “disputings” 
with others (v. 14), salwation—which is in “ Jesus” (v. 10), 
as His name (meaning God-Saviour) implies, with fear 
and trembling—the very feeling enjoined on “servants,” 
as to whatought to accompany their “obedience” (Ephe- 
sians 6.5). So here, See that, as “servants” to God, after 
the example of Christ, ye be so “with the fear and trem- 
bling” which becomes servants; not slavish fear, but 
trembling anxiety not to fall short of the goal (1. Corinthians 9, 
26, 27; Hebrews 4, 1, “ Let us fear, lest a promise being left 
as of entering into His rest, any should come short of it’’), 
resulting from a sense of our human insufficiency, and from 
the consciousness that all depends on the power of God, “* who 
worketh both to will and to do” (Romans Il. 20). “ Paul, 
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though joyous, writes seriously.” [J. J. WonFr.) 13. For 
—Encouragement to work: ‘“ For it is God who worketh 
in you,” always present with you, though I be absent, 
It is not said, ‘‘ Work out your own salvation, though it 
is God,” &c., but, ** because it is God who,” &c, The will, 
and the power to work, being first instalments of His 
grace, encourage us to make full proof of, and carry out 
to the end, the “salvation” which He has first * worked,” 
and is still ‘working in’ us, enabling us to “ work it 
ow.” “Our will does nothing thereunto without grace; 
but grace is inactive without our will.” [SrT. BERNARD.] 
Man is, in different senses, entirely active, and entirely 
passive: God producing all, and we acting all. What 
He produced is our own acts. It is not that God does 
some, and we the rest. God does all, and we do all, 
God is the only proper author, we the only proper 
actors. Thus the same things in Scripture are repre- - 
sented as from God, and from us. God makes a new 

heart, and we are commanded to make us a new heart; 
not merely because we must use the means in order to 
the effect, but the effect itself is our act and our duty (Eze- 
kiel 11.19; 18.31; 36.26). [EDWARDS.] worketh—rather 
as Greek, “ worketh effectually.” We cannot of ourselves 
embrace the Gospel of grace: “the will” (Psalm 110.3; 
2 Corinthians 8.5) comes solely of God's gift to whom He 
will (John 6. 44, 65); so also the power “to do” (rather, “to 
work effectually,” as the Greek is the same as that for 
“worketh in’’), #e., effectual perseverance to the end, is 
wholly of God's gift (ch. 1.6; Hebrews 13. 21), of his good 
pleasure—rather as Greek, “For His good pleasure;” én 
order to carry out His sovereign gracious purpose towards 
you (Ephesians 1. 5, 9), 14. murmurings—secret murmur- 
ings and complaints against your fellow-men arising 
from selfishness: opposed to the example of Jesus just 
mentioned (ef, the use of the word, John 7.12, 13; Acts 6. . 
1; 1 Peter 4.9; Jude 16), disputings—The Greck is trans- 
lated “* doubting” in 1 Timothy 2.8. But here referring to 
profitless “‘disputings’”’ with our fellow-men, in relation 
to whom we are called on to be “ blameless and harmless” 
(v. 15): so the Greek is translated, Mark 9. 33, 34. These dis- 
putings flow from ‘“ vainglory” reprobated (v. 3); and 
abounded among the Aristotelian philosophers in Mace- 
don, where Philippi was. 15. blameless and harmless— 
Without either the repute of mischief, or the inclination 
to doit. [ALFoRD.] sons—rather as Greek, “the children 
of God’ (Romans 8, 14-16). Imitation of our heavenly 
Father is the instinctive guide to our duty as His chil- 
dren, more than any external law (Matthew 5. 44, 45, 48). 
without rebuke—“ without (giving handle for) reproach.” 
The whole verse tacitly refers by contrast to Deuteronomy 
32.5, ‘Their spot...not... of His children... a perverse 
and crooked generation” (cf, 1 Peter 2.12). ye shine—tit., 
“appear.” [TRENCH.] “Show yourselves” (ef. Matthew 
5. 14-16; Ephesians 5. 8-13). as lights in the world—The 
Greck expresses ‘as luminaries in the world,” as the sun 
and moon, “the lights,” or “great lights,” in the material 
world or in the firmament. LXX. use the very same 
Greek word in the passage, Genesis I. 14, 16; ef. Note, Rev- 
elation 21.11, 16. Holding forth—to them, and so apply- 
ing it (the common meaning of the Greek; perhaps here 
including also the other meaning, “ holding fast’), The 
image of light-bearers or luminaries is carried on from v. 15. 
As the heaverily luminaries’ light is closely connected 
with the life of animals, so ye hold forth the light of 
Christ’s “word” (received from me) which is the “life” 
of the Gentiles (John 1.4; 1 Jobn 1.1, 5-7). Christ is “the 
Light of the world” (John 8, 12); believers are only “light- 
bearers” reflecting His light. that I may rejoice in—lit., 
“with a view to (your being) a subject of rejoicing to me 
against the day of Christ’ (ch. 4.1; 2 Corinthians 1. 14; 
1 Thessalonians 2.19), that I have not run in vain—that 
it was notin vain that I laboured for your spiritual good, 
17. Yea, and if—rather as Greek, “ Yea, if even :” imply- 
ing that he regarded the contingency as not unlikely. He 
had assumed the possibility of his being found alive at, 
Christ’s coming (for in every age Christ designed Chris- 
tians to stand in preparedness for His coming as at hand); 
he here puts a supposition which he regards as mora 
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likely, viz., his own death before Christ’s coming. I be 
offered—rather as Greek, ‘‘I am poured out.” “I am 
made a libation.”’ Present, not future, as the danger is 
threatening him now. As in sacrifices libations of wine 
were ¥* poured upon” the offerings; so he represents his 
Philippian converts, offered through faith (or else their 
faith itself), as the sacrifice, and his biood as the libation 
“poured upon” it (cf. Romans 15, 16; 2 Timothy 4.6). sere 
vice—Greek, “ priest’s ministration :” carrying out the im- 
age of a sacrifice. IL rejoice—for myself (ch. 1.21, 23), His 
expectation of release from prison is much fainter, than 
In the Epistles to Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon, 
written somewhat earlier from Rome. The appointment 
of Tigellinus to be Preetorian Prefect, was probably the 
cause Of this change. See Introduction. rejoice with you 
all—ALFORD translates, “I congratulate you all,’ viz., on 
the honour occurring to you by my blood being poured 
out on the sacrifice of your faith. If they rejoiced already 
(as English Version represents), what need of his urging 
them, “Do ye also joy,” &c, 183 ‘‘Do ye also rejoice” at 
this honour to you, ‘‘and congratulate me” on my blessed 
“gain” (ch. 1.21), 19. Ver, 22, ‘Ye know the proof of him 
... that...he hath served with me,” implies that Tim- 
othy had been long with Paul at Philippi. Accordingly, 
in the history (Acts 16. 1-4; 17.10, 14), we find them setting 
out together trom Derbe in Lycaonia, and together again 
at Berea in Macedonia, near the conclusion of St. Paul’s 
missionary journey: an wndesigned coincidence between 
the Epistle and history, a mark of genuineness, [PALEY.] 
From v. 19-50, it appears Epaphroditus was to set out at 
once to allay the anxiety of the Philippians on his ac- 
count, and at the same time bearing the Epistle; Tim- 
othy was to follow after the apostle’s liberation was de- 
cided, when they could arrange their plans more de- 
finitely as to where Timothy should, on his return fvith 
tidings from Philippi, meet Paul, who was designing by 
a wider circuit, and slower progress, to reach that city. 
Paul’s reason for sending Timothy so soon after having 
heard of the Philippians from Epaphroditus was, that 
they were now suffering persecutions (ch. 1. 28-30); and be- 
sides, Epaphroditus’ delay through sickness on his jour- 
ney to Rome from Philippi, made the tidings he brought 
to be of less recent date than Paul desired. St. Paul him- 
self also hoped to visit them shortly. But I trust—Yet 
my death is by no means certain; yea, ‘'I hope (Greek) in 
the Lord” (i. e., by the Lord’s help), unto you—lit., ‘for 
you,” i. e., to your satisfaction, not merely motion, fo you. 
LE also—That not only you “may be of good courage” (so 
Greek) on hearing of me (v. 23), but “I also, when I know 
your state.” 20. His reason for sending Timothy above 
all others: I have none so “like-minded,” lit., “ like- 
souled,” with myself as is Timothy. Cf. Deuteronomy 13, 
6, “ Thy friend which is as thine own soud”’ (Psalm 55, 14). 
Paul’s second self. maturaliy — Greek, -“ genuinely :” 
“with sincere solicitude.” A case wherein the Spirit of 
God so changed man’s nature, that to be natural was with 
him to be spiritual: the great point to be aimed at. 24. 
Translate as Greek,“ They all” (viz., who are now with me, 
eh, 1,14, 17; ch. 4,21: such Demas, then with him, proved 
to be, Colossians 4.14; ef. 2 Timothy 4.10; Philemon 24), 
seek their own—Opposed to Paul’s precept (v. 4; 1 Corin- 
thians 10. 24,33; 18.5). This is spoken, by comparison with 
Timothy; for ch. 1.16, 17, implies that some of those with 
Paul at Rome were genuine Christians, though not so 
self-sacrificing as Timothy. Few come to the help of the 
T.ord’s cause, where ease, fame, and gain, have to be sac- 
rificed. Most help only when Christ’s gain is compatible 
with their own (Judges 5. 17, 23). 22. Rare praise (Nehe- 
miah 7.2). as ason with the father—transilate, “as a 
child (serveth) a father.” served with me—When we might 
expect the sentence to run thus, ‘As a child serveth a 
father, so he served me ;" he changes it to “served with me” 
in modesty; as Christians are not servants TO one another, 
but servants of God WiTu one another (cf. ch, 3. 17), im the 
Gospel— Greek, “ unto,” or “ for the Gospel.” 23. so soon 
as I shall see—i.c., so soon as I shall have known for cer- 
tain, 24. also myseif—as well as Timothy. 25. I sup- 
posed—“I thought it necessary.” to send—It was prop- 
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erly a sending Epaphroditus back (ch. 4.18). But as he 
had come intending to stay some time with Paul, the 
latter uses the word ‘‘send” (cf, v. 30). fellow-soldier—in 
the ‘‘good fight” of faith (ch. 1.27, 30; 2 Timothy 2.3; 4. 7), 
your messenger — lit., ‘‘apostic.” The “apostles” or 
“ messengers of the churches” (Romans 16. 7; 2 Corinthians 
8. 23), were distinet from the “apostles” specially com- 
missioned by Christ, as the Twelve and Paul. ministered 
to my wants—by conveying the contributions from Phil- 
ippi. The Greek leitourgon, lit., implies ministering in the 
ministerial office. Probaby Epaphroditus was a presbyter 
or else a deacon, 26. For—Reason for thinking it “ne- 
cessary to send’’ Epaphroditus. Vranslate as Greek, “ In- 
asmuch as he was longing after you.all.”” full of heavte 
ness—The Greek expresses the being worn out and over- 
powered with heavy gricf. because that ye had heard 
that he had been sick—rather, “ that he was sick.” He 
felt how exceedingly saddened you would be in hearing 
it; and he now is hastening to relieve your minds of the 
anxiety. 27. Epaphroditus’ sickness proves that the 
apostles had not ordinarily the permanent gift of mira- 
cles, any more than of inspiration: both were vouchsafed 
to them only for each particular occasion, as the Spirit 
thought fit. lest Ishould have sorrow upen sorrow— 
viz., the sorrow of losing him by death, in addition to the 
sorrow.of my imprisonment. Here only occurs anything 
of a sorrowful tone in this Epistle, which generally is 
most joyous. 29. Receive him—There seems to be some- 
thing behind respecting him. If extreme affection had 
been the sole ground of his “ heaviness,’’ no such exhor- 
tation would have been needed. [ALFORD.] in reputa- 
tion—“‘in honour.” 30. for the work of Christ—viz,, 
the bringing of a supply to me, the minister of Christ. 
He was probably in a delicate state of health in setting 
out from Philippi; but at all hazards he undertook this 
service of Christian love, which cost him a serious sick- 
ness. not regarding his life—Most of the oldest MSS. 
read, “hazarding,”’ &¢c, to supply your lack of service 
—Not that Paul would imply, they lacked the will: what 
they ‘tlacked ” was the “opportunity” by which to"send 
their accustomed bounty (ch. 4. 10). “That Which ye 
would have done if you could {but which you could not 
through absence], he did for you; therefore receive him 
with all joy.” [AL¥ForD.] . 


GHAP.LER, LIL. . 
Ver. 1-21. WARNING AGAINST JUDAIZERS: HE HAS 
GREATER CAUSE THAN THEY TO TRUST IN LEGAL RIGHT- 
EOUSNESS, BUT RENOUNCED IT FOR CHRIST'S RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS, IN WHICH HE PRESSES AFTER PERFECTION: WARN- 
ING AGAINST CARNAL PERSONS: CONTRAST OF THE BE- 
LIEVER’S LIFE AND Hopr. 1. Finally—rather, not with 
the notion of time, but making a transition to another 
general subject, Furthermore” (BENGEL and WAHL] 
as in 1 Thessalonians 4.1. Zit., ‘As to what remains,” 
&e. It is often used at the conclusion of Epistles for 
“finally ’ (Ephesians 6.10; 2 Thessalonians 3.1). But it 
is not restricted to this meaning, as ALFoRD thinks, sup- 
posing that Paul used it here intending to close his Epis- 
tle, but was led by the mention of the Judaizers into a more 
lengthened dissertation. the same things—concerning 
“rejoicing,” the prevailing feature in this Epistle (ch. 1. 
18, 25; 2.17; 4. 4, where, cf. the ‘‘again I say,” with “the 
same things” here), ‘In the Lord,’ marks the true 
ground of joy, in contrast with “having confidence in the 
flesh,” or in any outward sensible matter of boasting (v, 
3). not grievous—“not irksome.” for you it is safe— 
Spiritual joy is the best safety against error (v. 2; Nehe- 
miah 8, 10,end), 2. Beware—Greek, ‘‘ Have your eyeon” 
so as to beware of. Contrast '‘mark,’’ or “ observe,” viz., 
so as to follow v. 17. dogs—Greek, “the dogs,” viz., those 
impure persons “of whom I have told you often” (v. 18, 
19); “the abominable” (cf. Revelation 21. 8, with 22. 15; 
Matthew 7.6; Titus 1. 15, 16): “Dogs” in filthiness, un- 
chastity, and snarling (Deuteronomy 23, 18; Psalm 59. 6, 
1, 15; 2 Peter 2, 22): especially “enemies of the cross of 
Christ ”* (2. ‘Is: Psalm 22. 16,20). The Jews regarded the 
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Gentiles as “dogs” (Matthew 15, 26); but by their own un- 
belief they have ceased to be the true Israel, and are be- 
come “dogs” (ef. Isaiah 56, 10,11), evil workers—2 Co- 
rinthians 11. 13, ‘deceitful workers.’ Not simply “ evil- 
doers” are meant, but men who “ worked,” indeed, osten- 
sibly for the Gospel, but worked for evil: “serving not 
our Lord, but their own belly” (v.19; ef. Romans 16, 18), 
Translate, “* The evil workmen,” i. e., bad teachers (cf, 2 Tim- 
othy 2.15), concision—Circumcision had now lost its spir- 
itual significance, and was now become to those who 
rested on itas any ground of justification, a senseless mu- 
tilation. Christians have the only true circumcision, viz., 
that of the heart; legalists have only “concision,” 1. e., 
the cuttting off of the flesh. Tomake “cuttings in the flesh” 
was expressly prohibited by the law (Leviticus 21. 5): it 
was a Gentile-heathenish practice (1 Kings 18, 28); yet 
this, writes Paul indignantly, is what these legalists are 
virtually doing in violation of the law. There is a re- 
markable gradation, says BrrKs (Hore Apostolice) in St. 
Paul’s language as to circumcision. In his first recorded 
discourse (Acts 13. 89), cireumcision is not named, but im- 
plied as ineluded in the law of Moses which cannot justify. 
Six or seven years later, in Epistle to Galatians (3. 3), the 
first Epistle in which itis named, its spiritual inefficiency 
is maintained against those Gentiles who, beginning in 
the Spirit, thought to be perfected in the flesh. Later, in 
Epistle to Romans (2, 28, 29), he goes farther, and claims 
the substance of it for every believer, assigning the 
shadow only of it to the unbelieving Jew. In Epistle to 
Colossians (2. 11; 8. 11), still later, he expounds more fully 
ihe true circumcision as the exclusive privilege of the be- 
jiever. Last of all here, the very name is denied to the 
legalist, anda term of reproach is substituted, ‘“‘concision,”’ 
or flesh-cutting. Once obligatory on all the covenant peo- 
ple, then reduced to a mere national distinction, it was 
more and more associated in the apostle’s experience 
with the open hostility of the Jews, and the perverse 
teaching of false brethren. 3. ‘ We are the (real) circum- 
cision” (Romans 2, 25-29; Colossians 2. 11). worship God 
in the Spirit—The oldest MSS. read, ‘Worship by the 
Spirit of God: our religious service is rendered by the 
Spirit (John 4, 23, 24). Legal worship was outward, and 
consisted in outward acts, restricted to certain times and 
places. Christian worship is spiritual, flowing from the 
inworkings of the Holy Spirit, not relating to certain iso- 
lated acts, but embracing the whole life (Romans 12. 1). 
In the former, men trusted in something human, whether 
descent from the theocratic nation, or the righteousness 
of the law, or mortification of “ the flesh” (‘‘ Having confi- 
dence,” or ‘glorying in the flesh ’’) [NEANDER] (Romans 
1,9). rejoice in Jesus Christ—‘‘ make our boast in Christ 
Jesus,” not in the law: the ground of their boasting. 
have no confidence in the flesh—but in the Spirit, 4. 
“Although J (emphatical) might have confidence even in 
the flesh.” Lit., ‘Il having,” &c., but not using, “ confidence 
in the flesh.” I more—have more ‘“ whereof I might 
have confidence in the flesh.” 5. In three particulars he 
shows how he “ might have confidence in the fiesh ”’ (v4): 
(1.) His pure Jewish blood. (2,) His legal preciseness and 
high status as such. (3.) His zeal for thelaw. The Greek is 
lit., “Being in cireumcision an eighth-day person,” i. e., 
not one circumcised in later life asa proselyte, but on the 
eighth day after birth, as the law directed in the case of 
Jew-born infants. of the tribe of Benjamin—son of 
Rachel, not of the maid servant. [BENGEL.] Hebrew of 
the Hebrews—neither one or other parent being Gentile, 
The “ Hebrew,” wherever he dwelt, retained the language 
of his fathers. Thus Paut, though settledin Tarsus, a Greek 
city, calls himself a Hebrew. A “Grecian” or Hellenist, 
on the other hand,in the New Testament, is the term 
used for a Greek-speaking Jew. [TRENCH.] touching the 
law—i.e., as to legal status and strictness. a Pharisee 
—‘‘of the straitest sect” (Acts 26, 5). 6, concerning— 
translate as before and after, ‘As touching zeal” (ef. Acts 
22,3; 26.9), blameless—Greek, ‘Having become blame- 
less" as to ceremonial righteousness; haying attained in 
the eyes of man blameless legal perfection. As to the holi- 
ness before God, which is the inner and truest spirit of the 
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. 8; Luke 9. 23, 24; 1 Corinthians 3, 23). 


but Counteth it as Nothing. 


law, and which flows from “ the righteousness of God by 
faith,’ he on the contrary declares (v, 12-14) that he has not 
attained perfection. 7. gain—rather as Greek, “ gains:’ 
including all possible advantages of outward status, 
which he had heretofore enjoyed. I counted—Greek, “I 
have counted for Christ’s sake loss.” He no longer uses 
the plural as in ‘‘gains;” for he counts them all but one 
great ‘loss’ (Matthew 16, 26; Luke 9, 25), 8. Yea doubt- 
less—The oldest MSS. omit ‘doubtless’ (Greek, “ge’’): 
translate, ‘*nay more.’’ Not only “have I counted” those 
things just mentioned “loss for Christ’s sake, but, more- 
over, I even DO count ALL things but loss,’ &c, for the 
excellency—Greek, ‘On account of the surpassing excel- » 
lency (the super-eminence above them all) of the know- 
ledge of Christ Jesus.” my Lord—Belieying and loving 
appropriation of Him (Psalm 63. 1; John 20, 28). for 
whom—‘‘on account of whom.” I have suffered the 
less—Not merely I “ counted’? them ‘loss,’” but haye 
actually lost them, all things—The Greek has the arti- 
ele, referring to the preceding ‘“‘all things:’ “I have suf- 
fered the loss of themali,.”” dung—Greek, “ refuse (such as 
excrements, dregs, dross) cast to the dogs,” as the deriva- 
tion expresses. A “loss” is of something having value; 
but ‘‘refuse” is thrown away as not worthy of being any 
more touched or looked at. win—translate, to accord 
with the translation, v.7, “ gain Christ.” A man cannot 
make other things his ‘‘ gain” or chief confidence, and at 
the same time ‘‘gain Christ.’’ He who loses all things, 
and even himself,on account of Christ, gains Christ: 
Christ is His, and He is Christ’s(Song of Solomon 2, 16; 6. 
9. be found in him 
—‘be found” at His coming again, living spiritually “in 
Him” as the element of my life. Once lost,I have been 
“found” and I hope to be perfectly “found” by Him 
(Luke 15. 8). own righteousness , . . of the law—(V. 6; 
Romans 10. 8, 5.) “Of,” i.e., from. righteousmess ... of 
God by faith—Greek, ‘which is from God (resting) upon 
faith.’ Paul was transported from legal bondage into 
Christian freedom at once, and without any gradual 
transition. Hence, the bands of Pharisaism were loosed 
instantaneously; and opposition to Pharisaic Judaism 
took the place of opposition to the Gospel. Thus Gua’s 
providence fitly prepared him for the work of over- 
throwing all idea of legal justification. “The right- 
eousness of faith,’ in Paul’s sense, is the righteousness 
or perfect holiness of Christ appropriated by faith, as the 
objective ground of confidence for the believer, and also as 
anew sudjective principle of life. Hence it ineludes the 
essence of a new disposition, and may easily pass into 
the idea of sanctification, though the two ideas are orig- 
inally distinct. It is not any arbitrary act of God, as if 
he treated as sinless a man persisting in sin, simply be- 
cause he believes in Christ; but the objective on the part 
of God corresponds to the subjective on the part of man, 
viz., faith. The realization of the archetype of holiness 
through Christ, contains the pledge that this shall be 
realized in all who are one with Him by faith, and are 
become the organs of His Spirit. Its germ is imparted 
to them in believing, although the fruit of a life perfectly 
conformed to the Redeemer, can only be gradually devel- 
oped in this life. [NBANDER.] 10. That I may know 
him—experimentally, The aim of the “righteousness” 
just mentioned, This verse resumes, and more fully ex- 
plains, “the excellency of the knowledge of Christ’ (», 8). 
To know Him is more than merely to know a doctrine 
about Him. Believers are brought not only to redemp- 
tion, but to the Redeemer Himself, the power of his 
resurrection—assuring believers of their justification 
(Romans 4, 25; 1 Corinthians 15,17), and raising them up 
Spiritually with Him, by virtue of their identification 
with Him in this, as in all the acts of His redeeming work 
for us (Romans 6. 4; Colossians 2, 12; 3. 1)... The power ofthe 
Divine Spirit which raised Him from literal death, is the 
saibe which raises believers from spiritual death now 
(Ephesians 1, 19, 20), and shall raise their bodies from lit- 
eral death hereafter (Romans 8,11). the fellowship of 
his sufferings—by identification with Him in His suffer- 
ings and death, by imputation; also, in actually bearing 


Pan Acknowledges his own Imperfection, 


the cross whatever is laid on us, after His example, and 
s0 “filling up that which is behind of the afilictions of 
Christ” (Colossians 1. 24); and in the will to bear aught 
for His sake (Matthew 10, 38; 16. 24; 2 Timothy 2.11). As 
He bore ail our sufferings (Isaiah 53. 4), so we participate 
in His, made conformable unto his death—" conformed 
to the likeness of His death,” viz., by continued sufferings 
for His sake, and mortifying of the carnal self (Romans 8 
29; 1 Corinthians 15.381; 2 Corinthians 4, 10-12; Galatians 2. 
20), Il, If by any means—Not implying uncertainty of 
the issue, but the earnestness of the struggle of faith (1 
Corinthians 9, 26, 27), and the urgent need of jealous self- 
watchfulness (1 Corinthians 10. 12), attaim unto the re- 
surrection of the dead—The oldest MSS. read, ‘*. . . the 
resurrection from (out of) the dead,” viz., the first resur- 
rection; that of believers at Christ’s coming (1 Corin- 
thians 15. 23; 1 Thessalonians 4,15; Revelation 20, 5, 6), 
The Greek word occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment, “The power of Christ's resurrection” (Romans |, 
4), ensures the believer’s attainment of the “ resurrection 
from the (rest of the) dead”’ (cf. v. 20, 21). Cf. ‘* Accounted 
worthy to obéain the resurrection from the dead” (Luke 20. 
85). “The resurrection of the just” (Luke Hl, 14). 12. 
Translate, “Not that I,’ &c. (I do not wish to be under- 
stood as saying that, &c.) attaimed—" obtained,” viz., a 
perfect knowledge of Christ, and of the power of His 
death, and fellowship of His sufferings, and a conformity 
to His death. either were already perfect—‘‘Or am 
already perfected,” i. e., crowned with the garland of vic- 
tory, My course completed, and perfection absolutely reached, 
The image is that of a race-course throughout. See 1 Co- 
rinthians 9.24; Hebrews 12, 23. See TRENCH, Synonyms 
of New Testament. 1 follow after—I press on.” appre- 
hend ... apprehend—"If so be that I may lay hold on 
that (viz., the prize, v. 14) for which also J was laid hold on 
by Christ” (viz., at my conversion, Song of Solomon 1. 4; 1 
Corinthians 13, 12). Jesus—Omitted in the oldest MSS. 
Paul was close to “apprehending” the prize (2 Timothy 
4.7, 8). Christ the Author, is also the Finisher of His 
people’s “race.” 13. I—whatever others count as to 
themselves. He who counts himself perfect, must de- 
ceive himself by calling sin infirmity (1 John 1.8); at 
the same time, each must aim at perfection, to be a 
Christian at all (Matthew 5.48). forgetting those things 
... behind—Looking back is sure to end in going back 
(Luke 9. 62): So Lot's wife (Luke 17. 32). If in stemming 
a current we cease pulling the oar against it, we are 
carried back. God’s word to us is as it was to Israel, 
“Speak unto the children of Israel that they go forward” 
(Exodus 14. 15). The Bible is our landmark to show us 
whether we are progressing or retrograding. reaching 
forth—with hand and foot, like a runner in a race, 
and the body bent forward. The Christian is always 
humbled by the contrast between what he is and what 
he desires to be. The eye reaches before and draws 
on the hand, the hand reaches before and draws on 
the foot. [BENGEL.] umto—towards (Hebrews 6.1). 14. 
high calling —lii., “the calling that is above” (Gala- 
tians 4, 26; Colossians 3.1): “the heavenly calling” (He- 
brews 8.1). “‘The prize’ is “the crown of righteous- 
ness” (1 Corinthians 9.24; 2 Timothy 4.8). Revelation 
2.10, “crown of life.” 1 Peter 5. 4, “A crown of glory that 
fadeth not away.” “The high,” or “heavenly calling,” is 
not restricted, as ALFORD thinks, to St. Paul’s own calling 
as an apostle by the summons of God from heaven; but 
the common calling of ali Christians to saivution in Christ, 
which coming from heaven invites us to heaven, whither 
accordingly our minds ought to be uplifted. 15. there- 
fore—Resuming v.3, ‘As many of us then, as are per- 
fect,” i. e., full grown (no longer “ babes”) in the Christian 
life (v. 3, “ worshipping God in the Spirit, and having no 
confidence in the flesh’’), 1 Corinthians 2. 6, fully estab- 
lished in things of God, Here, by “perfect,” he means 
one fully fit for running [BENGEL]; knowing and comply- 
ing with the laws of the course (2 Timothy 2. 5). Though 
“nyerfect” in this sense, he was not yet “‘made perfect” 
(Greek) in the sense intended in v, 12, viz., “crowned with 
complete vticory,” aud having attained absolute perfection, 
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but yet the Philippians are to Follow him. 


thus minded—having the mind which he had described, 

v. 7-H, othexrwtse minded—having too high an opinion 

of yourselves as to your attainment of Christian perfec- 

tion, “He who thinks that he has attained everything, 
hath nothing.” [CHrysosrom.] Probably, too, he refers 
to those who were tempted to think to attain to perfection 
by the law (Galatians 3,3): who needed the warning (wv. 
3), “‘ Beware of the concision,’’ though on account of their 
former piety, Paul hopes confidently (as in Galatians 6, 
10) that God will reveal the path of right-minuedness to 
them. Paul taught externally; God “reveals” the truth 
internally by His Spirit (Matthew 11, 25; 16.17; 1 Corin- 
thians 3. 6). umto you—who sincerely strive to do God’s 
will (John 7, 17; Ephesians 1.17), 16. The expectation of 
a new revelation is not to make you less careful in walk- 
ing according to whatever degree of knowledge of Divine 
things and perfection you have already attained, God 
makes further revelations to those who walk up to the 
revelations they already have (Hosea 6.3). rule, let us 
inind the same thing—Omitted in the oldest MSS. Per- 
haps partly inserted from Galatians 6. 16, and ch. 2.2 
Translate then, ‘‘Whereunto we have attained, let us 
walk on (a military term, march in order) in the same” 
(the measure of knowledge already attained). 17. fol- 
lowers—Grcek, ‘imitators together.” of me—as I aman 
imitalor of Christ (1 Corinthians 1]. 1): Imitate me no far- 
ther than as I imitate Christ. Or as BENGEL, “ My fel- 
low-imitators of God” or “Christ:’ “imitators of Christ 
together with me” (iVole, ch. 2. 22; Ephesians 5.1), mark 
—tor imitation, which walk se as ye have us for an 
ensample—In Hnglish Version of the former clause, the 
translation of this clause is, “those who are walking so as 
ye have an example in us,” But in BENGEL’s translation, 
“Tnasmuch as,” or “since,” instead of ‘‘as.” 18. marry 
walk—in such a manner, Follow not evil-doers, because 
they are “many” (Exodus 23. 2). Their numbers are 
rather a presumption against their being Christ’s “little 
flock” (Luke 12. 82), oftem—There is need of constant 
warning. weeping—(Romans 9. 2.) A hard tone in 
speaking of the inconsistencies of professors is the very 
opposite of Paul’s spirit, and David’s (Psalm 119. 136), and 
Jeremiah's (Jeremiah 13, 17), The Lord and His apostles, 
at the same time, speak more strongly against empty” 
professors (as the Pharisees), than against open scoffers. 
enemies of the Cross of Christ—in their practice, not in 
doctrine (Galatians 6. 14; Hebrews 6.6; 10,29). 19. de= 
struction—everlasting at Christ’s coming. Ch. ‘1. 28, 
“ perdition :” the opposite word is “Saviour” (v. 20), end 
—fixed doom, whose god is their belly—( Romans 16. 18) 
—hereafter to be destroyed by God (1 Corinthians 6. 18), 
In contrast to our “body” (v. 21), which our God, the Lord 

Jesus, shall “ fashion like unto His glorious body.” Their 
belly is now pampered, our body now wasted; then the 
respective states of both shall be reversed. glory is in 
their shame—aAs “glory” is often used in the Old Testa- 
ment for “God” (Psalm 106. 20), so here it answers to 
“whose God,” in the parallel clause; and “shame” is the 
Old Testament term contemptuously given to an idol 
(Judges 6. 32, Margin). Hosea 4,7 seems to be referred to 
by St. Paul (cf. Romans 1, 32) There seems no allusion 
to circumcision, as no longer glorious, but a shame to them 
(vw. 2). The reference of the immediate context is to sen- 
suality, and carnality in general. mind earthly things 
—(Romaus 8.5.) In contrast to v, 20; Colossians 3.2, 20. 
our conversation—rather, “our state” or “country :” our 
citizenship, Our life as citizens. We are but pilgrims on 
earth; how then should we “mind earthly things” (wv. 18° 
Hebrews 11. 9, 10, 18-16)? Roman citizenship was them 
highly prized; how much more should the heavenly 
citizenship (Acts 22. 28; ef. Luke 10. 20)? is—Greek, “has 
its existence.” in heaven—Greek, “in the heavens.” 
look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ—* We wait 
for (so the same Greek is translated, Romans 8, 19) the Lord 
Jesus as a (i. e., in the capacity of a) Saviour” (Hebrews &, 
28) That He is “the Lord,” now exalted above every 
name, assures our expectation (ch. 2, 9-11) Our High 

Priest is gone up into the Holy of Holies not made witn 

hands, there to atone for us; and as the Israelites stood 
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butside the tabernacle, expecting Aaron’s return (cf. Luke 
1, 21), so must we look unto the heavens expecting Christ 
thence, 21. Greek, *‘ Who shall transjfigure the body of 
our humiliation (viz.,in which our humiliation has place, 
2 Corinthians 4, 10; Ephesians 2, 19; 2 Timothy 2, 12), that 
it may be conformed unto the body of His glory (viz., in 
which His glory is manifested), according to the effectual 
working whereby,” &c. Not only shall He come as our 
“Saviour,” but also as our Glorifier. even—Not only to 
make the body like His own, but “to subdue all things,” 
even death itself, as well as Satan and sin. He gave a 
sample of the coming transfiguration on the mount (Mat- 
thew 17.1, &c.). Not a change of identity, but of fashion or 
form (Psalm 17. 15; 1 Corinthians 15, 51). Our spiritual 
resurrection now is the pledge of our bodily resurrection 
to glory hereafter (v. 20; Romans 8. 11), As Christ’s glori- 
fied body was essentially identical with His body of humil- 
iation; so our resurrection bodies as believers, since they 
shall be like His, shall be identical essentially with our 
present bodies, and yet “spiritual bodies” (1 Corinthians 
15. 42-44), Our “hope” is, that Christ, by His rising from 
the dead, hath obtained the power, and is become the 
pattern, of our resurrection (Micah. 13). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-28. EXHORTATIONS: THANKS FOR THE SUPPLY 
FROM PHILIPPI: GREETING; AND CLOSING BENEDIC- 
TION. 1. ‘‘Wherefore;’’ since we have such a glorious 
hope (ch. 3. 20,21), dearly beloved—Repeated again at the 
close of the verse, implying that his great love to them 
should be a motive to their obedience. longed for— 
“yearned after” in your absence (ch.1.8). crowm—in the 
day of the Lord (ch. 2. 16; 1 Thessalonians 2, 19), so—as I 
have admonished yoti. stand fast—(Ch. 1. 27.) 2. Euodia 
and Syntyche were two women who seem to have been at 
variance; probably deaconessé8 of the Church. He re- 
peats, “I beseech,’ as if he would admonish each sepa- 
rately, and with the utmost impartiality. in the Lord— 
the true element of Christian union; for those ‘tin the 
Lord” by faith to be at variance, is an utter inconsistency. 
3. And—Greek, “Yea.” true yoke-fellow—yoked with 
me in the same Gospel yoke (Matthew 11. 29, 30; ef. 1 Tim- 
othy 5. 17,18). Either Timothy, Silas (Acts 15. 40; 16. 19, 
at Philippi), or the chief bishop of Philippi. 
Greek, Sunzugus, or Synzygus, is a proper name: ‘ Who 
art truly, as thy name means, a yoke-fellow.” Certainly 
not Paul's wife, as 1 Corinthians 9.5 implies he had none, 
help those women — rather, as Greek, “help tkem,” 
viz., Euodia and Syntyche, ‘‘Co-operate with them” 
[Brrks]; or as ALFORD, “ Help in the work of their recon- 
ciliation.” which laboured with me—‘inasmuch as 
they laboured with me.” At Philippi, women were the 
first hearers of the Gospel, and Lydia the first convert, 
It is a coincidence which marks genuineness, that in this 
Epistle alone, special instructions are given to women 
who laboured with Paul in the Gospel. In selecting the 
first teachers, those first converted would naturally be 
fixed on, Euodia and Syntyche were doubtless two of 
“the women who resorted to the river side, where prayer 
was wont to be made” (Acts 16, 13), and being early con- 
verted, would naturally take an active part in teaching 
other women called at a later period; of course not in 
public preaching, but in a less prominent sphere (1 Tim- 
othy 2. 11, 12), Clement—bishop of Rome shortly after 
the death of Peter and Paul. His Epistle from the Chureh 
of Rome to the Church of Corinth isextant. It makes no 
mention of the supremacy of the See of Peter. He was 
the most eminent of the apostolical fathers. ALForD 
thinks that the Clement here was a Philippian, and not 
necessarily Clement, bishop of Rome. But ORIGEN (Com- 
ment, John 1, 29) identifies the Clement here with the 
bishop of Rome, in the book of life—the register-book 
of those whose “citizenship is in heaven” (Luke 10, 20s 
Philippians 3.20), Anciently, free cities had a roll-book 
containing the names of all those having the right of 
eltizenship (cf. Exodus 32. 32; Psalm 69, 28; Ezekiel 13. 9; 
Daniel 12.1- Revelation 20, 12; 21.27). 4. (Isaiah 61, 10.) 
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General Exhortations. 


“Alway;” even amidst the afflictions now distressing you 
(ch. 1. 28-30), agaim—as he had already said, * Rejoice” 
(ch. 3.1). Joy is the predominant feature of the Epistle, 
I say—Grecek, rather, “I will say.” 5. moderation—From 
a Greek root, ‘to yield,’ whence yieldingness (TRENCH); 
or from a root, ‘it is fitting,’ whence “7easonableness of 
dealing’ [ALFORD], that considerateness for others, not 
urging one’s own rights to the uttermost, but waiving a part, 
and thereby rectifying the injustices of justice. The 
archetype of this grace is God, who presses not the strict- 
ness of His law against us as we deserve (Psalm 130. 3, 4); 
though having exacted the fullest payment for us from 
our Divine Surety. There are included in “ moderation,” 
candour and kindliness. Joy in the Lord raises us above 
rigorism towards others (v, 5), and carefulness (v. 6) as to 
one’s own affairs. Sadness produces morose harshness to- 
wards others, and a carking spirit in ourselves, Let... 
be known—i, e.,,in your conduct to others, let nothing 
inconsistent with “moderation” be seen. Not a precept 
to make a display of moderation. Let this grace “be 
known” to men in acts; let ‘your requests be made to 
God” in words (v. 6), unto all men—eyen to the “ per- 
verse” (ch, 2, 15), that so ye may win them, Exercise “ for- 
bearance”’ even to your persecutors. None is so ungra- 
cious as not to be kindly to some one, from some motive 
or another, on some oceasion; the believer is to be so 
“unto all men” at all times, The Lord is at hand—The 
Lord’s coming again speedily is the grand motive toevery 
Christian grace (James 5, 8,9). Harshness to others (the 
opposite of ‘*moderation’’) would be taking into our own 
hands prematurely the prerogatives of judging, which 
belongs to the Lord alone (1 Corinthians 4, 5); and so pro- 
voking God to judge us by the strict letter of the law 
(James 2, 12,13) 6. Translate, “ Be anxious abont noth- 
ing.” Care and prayer are as mutually opposed as fire 
and water. [BENGEL.] by prayer and supplication— 
Greek, “by the prayer and the supplication” appropriate 
to each case, [ALFORD.] Prayer for blessings; and the 
general term, Supplication, to avert .ills; a special term, 
suppliant entreaty (Note, Ephesians 6. 18), thanksgiving— 
for every event, prosperity and afiliction alike (1 Thes- 
salonians 5, 18; James 5. 13). The Philippians might 
remember Paul’s example at Philippi when in the inner- 
most prison (Acts 16. 25), Thanksgiving gives effect to 
prayer (2 Chronicles 20, 21), and frees from anxious careful- 
ness by making all God's dealings matter for praise, not 
merely for resignation, much less murmuring. “ Peace” is 
the companion of “ thanksgiving” (v.7; Colossians 3. 15), 
let your requests be made known unto God—with gen- 
erous, filial, unreserved confidence; not keeping aught 
back, as too great, or else too small, to bring before God, 
though you might feel so as to your fellow-men. So 
Jacob, when fearing Esau (Genesis 32. 9-12); Hezekiah 
fearing Sennacherib (2 Kings 19. 14; Psalm 37, 5), % And 
—The inseparable consequence of thus laying everything 
before God in ‘‘prayer with thanksgiving.” peace—the 
dispeller of ‘“‘anxious care” (v. 6). of God—coming from 
God, and resting in God (John 14. 27; 16. 33; Colossians 3. 
15), passeth—surpasseth, or exceedeth, all man’s notional- 
powers of understanding its full blessedness (1 Corinth- 
ians 2. 9, 10; Ephesians 3.20; cf. Proverbs 3. 17), shall 
keep—rather, “shall guard,” shall keep as a well-gar- 
risoned stronghold (Isaiah 26, 1,3). The same Greek verb 
is used,1 Peter 1.5, There shall be peace secure within, 
whatever outward troubles may besiege, hearts and 
minds—rather, “hearts (the seat of the thoughts) and 
thoughts” or purposes, through—rather as Greek, ‘in 
Christ Jesus.” It is in Christ that we are “kept” or 
“ouarded” secure. 8. Summary of all his exhortations 
as to relative duties, whether as children-or parents, hus- 
bands or wives, friends, neighbours, men in the inter- 
course of the world, &c. true—sincere, in words, honest 
—Old English for ‘“‘seemly,” viz., in action, lit., grave, digni- 
jied. Just—towards others, pure—chaste,” in relation 
to ourselves. lovely—lovable (cf. Mark 10, 21; Luke 7, 4, 5). 
of good report—Referring to the absent (ch, 1. 27); as 
“lovely” refers to what is lovable face to face, if there be 
any virtue—‘ whatever virtue there is.’’ [ALFoRD.] 


Thanks for Supplies from Philippi. 


“Virtue,” the standing word in heathen ethics, is found 
once only iu St. Paul’s Epistles, and once in St. Peter’s (2 
Peter 1.5); and thisin uses different from thosein heathen 
authors. It is aterm rather earthly and human, as com- 
pared with the names of the spiritual graces which Chris- 
tianity imparts; hence the rarity of its occurrence in the 
New Testament. Piety and true morality are inseparable. 
Piety is love with its face towards God; morality is love 
with its face towards man, Despise not anything that is 
good in itself; only let it keep its due place, praise— 
whatever is praiseworthy; not that Christians should 
make man’s praise their aim (ef. John 12. 43); but they 
should live so as to deserve men’s praise, think on—have 
a continual regard to,so as to “do” these things (v. 9) 
whenever the occasion arises, 9. -both—rather, ‘*The 
things also which ye have learned, &c., &c., these prac- 
tice; the things which besides recomntending them in 
words, have been also recommended by my example, carry 
into practice, heard—though ye have not yet sufficiently 
“received” them. seen—though ye have not as yet sufli- 
ciently “learned” them, [BENGEL.] and—‘tand then,” as 
the necessary result (v. 7). Not only ‘the peace of God,” 
but “the God of peace” Himself ‘shall be with you.” 
10. But—Transitional conjunction. But ‘‘now”’ to pass 
to another subject. im the Lord—He views everything 
with reference. to Christ, at the last—‘‘at last;” im- 
plying he was expecting their gift, not from a selfish 
view, but as a “fruit” of their faith, and to “abound” 
to their account (v. 11, 17). Though long in coming, 
owing to Epaphroditus’ sickness and other delays, he 
does not imply their gift was too late, your care... 
hath flourished again— Greek, ‘Ye have flourished 
again (revived, as trees sprouting forth again in spring) 
in your care for me.” wherein ye were also careful— 
in respect to which (revival, viz., the sending of a supply 
to me) ‘‘ ye were also (all along) careful, but ye lacked op- 
portunity;” whether from want of means or want of a 
messenger. Your “‘ lack of service”’ (ch, 2, 30), was owing 
to your having “lacked opportunity.” 11, Lhavelearned 
—The Jin Greek is emphatical. I leave it toothers if they 
will, to be discontented. J, for my part, have learned, by 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit, and the dealings of Provi- 
dence (Hebrews 5. 8), to be content inevery stale, content 
—The Greek, lit., expresses ‘“‘independent of others, and 
having sufficiency in one’s self.” But Christianity has raised 
the term above the haughty sel/-sufficiency of the heathen 
Stoic to the contentment of the Christian, whose sufficiency 
is not in self, but in God (2 Corinthians 38, 5; 1 Timothy 6. 6, 
8; Hebrews 13. 5; cf. Jeremiah 2. 36; 45,5), 12. abased—in 
low circumstances (2 Corinthians 4, 8; 6. 9, 10) ewery= 
where—rather [ALForD], “in each, and in all.things.” 
instructed—in the secret. Lit., “initiated” in a secret 
teaching, which is a mystery unknown to the world, 13. 
Lean do ali things— Greek, “I have strength for all things ;” 
not merely “how to be abased and how to abound.” After 
special instances he declares his universal power—how 
triumphantly, yet how humbly! [MryYER,] through 
Christ which strengtheneth me—The oldest MSS, omit 
“ Christ;” then translate, ‘In Him who giveth me power,” 
é. e., by virtue of my living union and identification with 
Him, who is my strength (Galatians 2, 20), Cf, 1 Timothy 
1. 12, whence probably, “ Christ’? was inserted here by 
transcribers. 14. He here guards against their thinking 
- from what he has just said, that he makes light of their 
bounty. ye did communicate with my affliction—i. e., 
ye made yourselves sharers with mein my present afflic- 
tion, viz., by sympathy; of which sympathy your contribu- 
tion is-the proof. 15. Now—‘ Moreover,” Arrange as 
Greek, “Ye also know” (as well as I do myself), im the 
beginning of the Gospel—dating from the Philippian 
Christian era; at the first preaching of the Gospel at 
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Philippi. when I departed from Macedonia—(Acts 17 

14.) The Philippians had followed Paul with their bounty 
when he left Macedonia and came to Corinth, 2 Corinth- 
ians 11. 8, 9 thus accords with the passage here, the dates 
assigned to the donation in both Epistles agreeing, viz., 
“in the beginning of the Gospel” here, and there, at the 
time of his first visit to Corinth. [PALEY’s Hora Pauline. | 
However, the supply meant here is not that which he re- 
ceived at Corinth, but the supply sent to him when ‘in 
Thessalonica, once and again ” (v. 16). [ALFORD.] as con= 
cerning giving and receiving—In the account between 
us, ‘the giving” was all on your part; “ the receiving” 
allon mine, ye only—We are not to wait for others ina 
good work, saying, ‘I will do so, when others doit.”” We 
must go forward though alone. 16. even in Thessalonica 
—“even”’ as early as when I had got no further than Thes- 
salonica, ye sent me supplies for my necessities more than 
once, 17. a gift—Greek, “the gift.” Translate, ‘It is not 
that J seek after the gift, but I do seek after the fruit that 
aboundeth to your account ;’’*what I do seek is yoyr spirit- 
ual good, in the abounding of fruits of your faith which 
shall be put down to your account, against the day of re- 
ward (Hebrews 6, 10), 18. But—Though “the gift’’ is not 
what I chiefly ‘‘seek after” (v.17), yet lam grateful for the 
gift, and hereby acknowledge it as ample for all my needs, 
Translate, “I have all” that I want, ‘‘and more than 
enough,” lit., as English Version, “I abound” over and 
above my needs, I am full—Greek, ‘I am filled full.” the 
odour of a sweet smell—( Voie, Ephesians 5.2.) The figure 
is drawn from the sweet-smelling incense which was burnt 
along with the sacrifices; their gift being in faith was not 
so much to Paul, as to God (Matthew 25. 40), before whom 
it “came up fora memorial” (Acts 10. 4), sweet-smelling in 
God's presence (Genesis 8, 21; Revelation 8. 3, 4). sacrifice 
acceptable—(Hebrews 18. 16.) 19. my—Paul calls God here 
“my God,” to imply that God would reward their bounty 
to His servant, by “fully supplying” (translate so, lit., fill 
to the full) their every “‘ need ”’ (2 Corinthians 9, 8); even as 
they had ‘fully’? supplied his “need” (v, 16, 18). My 
Master will fully repay you, I cannot, The Philippians 
invested their bounty well, since it got them such a glori- 
ous return, according to his riches—The measure of His 
supply to you will be the immeasurable “riches of His 
grace’ (Ephesians 1.7), im glory—These words belong to 
the whole sentence. “Glory” is the element IN which 
Wis rich grace operates; and it will be the element IN 
which He will “supply fully all your need.” by Christ 
Jesus—by virtue of your being ‘‘IN”’ (so Greek, not “ by’’) 
Christ Jesus, the Giverand Mediator of all spiritual bless- 
ings. 20. God and our Father—transilate, ‘‘ Unto our God 
and Father.” be glory—rather as the Greek, ‘‘ be the glory.” 
Not to us, but to Him be “the glory” alike of your gift, 
and of His gracious recompense toyou, 21. Salute every 
saint—individually. greet—salute you. The brethren 
which are with me—Perhaps Jewish believers are meant 
(Acts 28. 21). I think ch. 2. 20 precludes our thinking of 
“ closer friends,” “colleagues in the ministry ’’ [ALFORD]; 
he had only one close friend with him, viz., Timothy. 22. 
they that are of Czesar’s household—the slaves and de- 
pendants of Nero who had been probably converted 
through Paul’s teaching whilst he was a prisoner in the 
Preetorian barrack attached to the palace. Philippi was 
a Roman ‘ colony,” hence there might arise a tie between 
the citizens of the mother city and those of the colony; 
especially between those of both cities who were Cbhris- 
tians, converted as many of them were by the same apos- 
tie, and under like circumstances, he having been impris- 
oned at Philippi,as he now is at Rome. 23. (Gaiatians 
6.18.) be with you all. Amen—The oldest MSS. read, 
“Be with your spirit,” and omit “ Amen.’ 
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INTRODUCTION, 


THE GENUINENESS of this Epistle is attested by Justin MARTYR, Contra Tryphonen, p. 311, b., who quotes “the first- 
born of every creature,” in reference to Christ, from ch. 1,15, THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, to Autolychus, 2, p. 100, IRE- 
NUS, 3. 14,"1, quotes expressly from this “ Epistle to the Colossians” (ch, 4, 14). CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Stromata, 
1. p. 325, quotes ch, 1. 28; also elsewhere he quotes ch, 1. 9-11, 28; 2. 2, &c.; 2.8; 3. 12,14; 4. 2,3,&e, TERTULLIAN, De Pres- 
eriptione hereticorum, ch. 7., quotes cb. 2.8; and De Resurrectione carnis, ch. 23., he quotes ch. 2, 12, 20, and ch, 3. 1, 2, 
ORIGEN, Contra Celsus, 5, 8, quotes ch. 2. 18, 19. 

Colosse (or, as it is spelt in the best MSS., “‘Colassse’”) was a city of Phrygia, on the river Lycus, a branch of the 
Meander. The Church there was mainly composed of Gentiles (cf. ch. 2.13). ALForD infers from ch, 2, 1 (see note 
there), that Paul had not seen its members, and therefore could not have been its founder, as THEODORET thought, 
Ch. 1.7, 8 suggests the probability that Epaphras was the first founder of the Church there, The date of its foundation 
must have been subsequent to Paul’s visitation, ‘strengthening in order” all the churches of Galatia und Phrygia 
(Acts 18, 24); for otherwise he must have visited the Colossians, which ch. 2. limplieshe had not, Had Paul been their 
father in the faith, he would doubtless have alluded to the fact, as in 1 Corinthians 3, 6, 10; 4. 15; 1 Thessalonians 1. 5; 
2.1. It is only in the Epistles, Romans and Ephesians, and this Epistle, such allusions are wanting; in that to the 
Romans, because, as in this Church of Colosse, he had not been the instrument of their conversion; in that to the 
Ephesians, owing to the general nature of the Epistle. Probably during the “two years” of Paul’s stay at Ephesus, 
when “all which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord Jesus” (Acts 19, 10, 26), Epaphras, Philemon, Archippus, 
Apphia (Philemon 2. 13, 19) and other natives of Colosse, becoming converted at Ephesus, were subsequently the first 
sowers of the Gospel seed in their own city. This will account for their personal acquaintance with, and attachment 
to, Paul and his fellow-ministers, and for his loving language as to them, and their counter salutations to him. So 
also with respect to “‘ them at Laodicea”’ (ch. 2. 1), 

The OspsEctT of the Epistle is to counteract Jewish false teaching, by setting before the Colossians their true 
standing in Christ alone (exclusive of all other heavenly beings), the majesty of His person, and the completeness of 
the redemption wrought by Him; hence they ought to be conformed to their risen Lord, and to exhibit that conformity 
in all the relations of ordinary life. Ch. 2. 16, ‘new moon, sabbath days,” shows that the false teaching opposed in 
this Epistle is that of Judaizing Christians. These mixed up with pure Christianity Oriental theosophy and angel 
worship, and the asceticism of certain sections of the Jews, especially the Essenes. Cf, JosEPHUS, Bell. Jud., 2. 8; 2. 18. 
These theosophists promised to their followers a deeper insight into the world of spirits, and a nearer approach to 
neavenly purity and intelligence, than the simple Gospel affords, CoNyYBEARE and Howson think that some Alexan- 
drian Jew had appeared at Colosse, imbued with the Greek philosphy of Philo’s school, combining with it the Rab- 
binical theosophy and angelology which afterwards was embodied in the Cabbala. Cf. JoseEPHUS, Antiquities, 12. 3, 
4, from which we know that Alexander the Great had garrisoned the towns of Lydia and Phrygia with 2000 Mesopo- 
tamian and Babylonian Jews in the time of a threatened revolt, The Phrygians themselves had a mystie tendency 
in their worship of Cybele, which inclined them to receive the more readily the incipient Gnosticism of Judaizers, 
which afterward developed itself into the strangest heresies, In the Pastoral Epistles, the evil isspoken of as having 
reached a more deadly phase (1 Timothy 4. 1-3; 6.5), whereas he brings no charge of immorality in this Epistle: a 
proof of its being much earlier in date. 

The PLACE from which it was written seems to have been Rome, during his first imprisonment there (Acts 28), Inmy 
Introduction to the Epistle to the Ephesians, it was shown that the three Epistles, Ephesians, Colossians and Phile- 
mon, were sent at the same time, viz., during the freer portion of his imprisonment, before the death of Burrus. Ch, 
4, 3,4; Ephesians 6, 19, 20, imply greater freedom than he had whilst writing to the Philippians, after the promotion of 
Tigellinus to be Preetorian Prefect. See Introduction to Philippians. 

This Epistle, though carried by the same bearer, Tychicus, who bore that to the Ephesians, was written previously 
to that Epistle; for many phrases similar in both appear in the more expanded form in the Epistle to the Ephesians 
(cf. also note, Ephesians 6.21). The Zpistle to the Laodiceans (ch. 4.16) was written before that to the Colossians, but 
probably was sent by him to Laodicea at the same time with that to the Church at Colosse. 

The StYLe is peculiar: many Greek phrases occur here, found nowhere else. Cf, ch, 2. 8, spoil you;” “making a 
show of them openly” (ch, 2. 15); “beguile of your reward,” and “intruding” (v, 18); “ will-worship;” “ sutisfying” 
(v, 23); “filthy communication” (ch, 3, 8); ‘rule’ (ch. 3, 15); “ comfort” (ch, 4, 11), The loftiness and artificial elaboration 
of style correspond to the majestic nature of his theme, the majesty of Christ’s person and office, in contrast to the 
beggarly system of the Judaizers, the discussion of which was forced on him by the controversy. Hence arises his 
use of unusual phraseology. On the other hand, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, subsequently written, in which he was 
not so hampered by the exigencies of controversy, he dilates on the same glorious truths, so congenial to him, more at 
large, freely and uncontroversially, in the fuller outpouring of his spirit, with less of the elaborate and antithetical 
language of system, such as was needed in cautioning the Colossians against the particular errors threatening thein, 
Hence arises the striking similarity of many of the phrases in the two Epistles written about the same time, and 
generally in the same vein of spiritual thought; whilst the peculiar phrases of the Epistle to the Colossians are such 
as are natural, considering the controversial purpose of that Epistle. 





: OWN MINISTRY OF THE MYSTERY, 1. by the will of God 

CHAPTER I. —Greek, “ through,” &ce. (cf. note, 1 Corinthians 1. 1), Timo- 

Ver. 1-29. ADDRESS: INTRODUCTION: CONFIRMING thy—(Cf, notes, 2 Corinthians 1. 1; Philippians 1.1.) He 
EPAPHRAS’ TEACHING: THE GLORIES OF CHRIST: was with Paul at the time of writing in Rome, He had 
ae AND PRAYER FOR THE COLOSSIANS: HIS been companion of Paul iu his first tour through Phry- 


Paul Conjirmeth the Doctrine of Epaphras, 


gia, in which Colosse was. Hence the Colossians seem to 
have associated him with Paul in their affections, and 
theapostlejoins him with himselfin the address, Neither, 
probably, had seen the Colossian Church (ef. ch, 2. 1); buat 
had seen, during their tour through Phrygia, individual 
Colossians, as Epaphras, Philemon, Archippus, and Ap- 


phia (Philemon 2), who when converted brought the Gos-" 


pel to their nativecity. 2. Colosse—Written in the oldest 
MSS., “Colasse.” As ‘saints’ implies union with God, 
so “the faithful brethren” union with Christian men. 
[BENGEL.] and the Lord Jesus Christ—Supported by 
some oldest MSS., omitted by others of equal antiquity. 
3. &¢c.—Thanksgiving for the “faith, hope, and love” of 
the Colossians. So in the twin Epistle sent at the same 
time and by the same bearer, Tychicus (Ephesians 1. 15, 16). 
We—-I and Timothy. and the Father—So some of the 
oldest MSS. read. But others better omit the ‘‘and,” 
which probably crept in from Ephesians 1,3. praying 
always for you—with thanksgiving (Philippians 4, 6). 
See next verse. 4. Since we heard—iit,, “‘ Having heard,” 
&e. The Janguage implies that he bad only heard of, and 
not seen them (ch. 2.1). Cf. Romans 1. 8, where like lan- 
guage is used of a Church which he had not at the time 
visited. lowe... to all—the absent, as well as those 
present. [BENGEL.] 5. For—to be joined with the 
words immediately preceding: ‘‘The love which ye have 
to all the saints "because of (lit., on account of) the hope,” 
&c, The hope of eternal life will never be in us an in- 
active principle, but will always produce “love,” This 
passage is abused by Romanists, as if the hope of salvation 
depended upon works. A false argument, It does not 
follow that our hope is founded on our works because 
we are strongly stimulated to live well; since nothing 
is more effectual for this purpose than the sense of 
God's free grace. [CALVIN.] laid up—a treasure laid 
up so as tobe out of danger of being lost (2 Timothy 
4,8) Faith, love, and hope (v. 4, 5), comprise the sum 
of Christianity. Cf. v. 28, “‘the hope of the Gospel,” in 
heaven— Greek, “in the heavens.” whereof ye heard be= 
fore—viz., at the time when it was preached to you. in 
the word, &c.—That “ hope” formed part of “the word of 
the truth of the Gospel” (cf. Ephesians 1, 13), i. e., part of 
the Gospel truth preached unto you. 6. Which is come 
unto you—Greek, “ Which is present among you,” i.e., 
which has come to,and remains with, you, He speaks 
of the word as a living person present among them. as it 
is in all the world—virtually, as it was by this time 
preached in the leading parts of the then known world; 
potentially, as Christ’s command was that the Gospel 
should be preached to all nations, and not be limited, as 
the law was, to the Jews (Matthew 13, 38; 24. 14; 28, 19). 
However, the true reading, and that of the oldest MSS., 
is that which omits the folowing “and,” thus (the “it is” 
of English Version is not in the original Greek): ‘“‘As in all 
the world it is bringing forth fruit and growing (so the old- 
est MSS. read; English Version omits ‘and growing,’ with- 
out good authority), even as it doth in you also.” Then 
what is asserted is not that the Gospel has been preached 
in all the world, but that it is bearing fruits of righteous- 
ness, and (like a tree growing at the same time that it is 
bearing fruit) growing in numbers of its converts in, or 
throughout, all the world. heard of it—rather, “ heard 
it.” and knew-—rather, ‘came to know;” became /ully 
experimentally acquainted with. the grace of God in 
truth—i. c., in its truth, and with true knowledge. [AL- 
FORD.] 7. As ye also learmned—‘‘Also” is omitted in the 
oldest MSS. The insertion implied, that those inserting 
it thought that Paul had preached the Gospel to the Co- 
lossians, as well as Hpaphras. Whereas the omission in 
the oldest MSS. implies that Hpaphras alone was the 
founder of the Church at Colosse. of—‘‘ from Epaphras,”’ 
dear—Greck, “beloved.” fellow-servant—viz., of Christ. 
In Philemon 23 he calls him “ my fellow-prisoner.” It is 
possible that Epaphras may have been apprehended for 
his zealous labours in Asia Minor; but more probable 
that Paul gave him the title, as his faithful companion in 
his imprisonment (cf, Note, ch. 4. 10, as to MEYER’s con- 
jecture), who is for you, &c,—translate, “ who is faithful 
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in your behalf as a minister of Christ; hinting that he is 
one not to be set aside for the new and erroneous teachers 
(ch, 2). Most of the oldest MSS. read,.“‘ for (or in behalf of) 
us.”” Vulgate, however, with one of the oldest MSS., sup- 
ports English Version, 8. your love—(v, 4)— “to all the 
saints.” in the Spirit—the sphere or element IN which 
alone true love is found; as distinguished from the state 
of those “in the flesh’? (Romans 8 9). Yet even they 
needed to be stirred up to greater love (ch. 3, 12-14). Love 
is the first and chief fruit of the Spirit (Galatians 4, 22), 
9. we also—on our part. heard it—(v. 4). pray—Here he 
states what in particular he prays for; as in v. 3 he stated 
generally the fact of his praying for them, to desire—‘ to 
make request.” might be filled—rather, ‘may be filled;” 
a verb often found in this Epistle (ch. 4, 12,17), kmow- 
ledge—Greek, “full and accurate knowledge.” Akin to 
the Greek for ‘‘ knew” (Vole, v. 6). of his will—as to how 
ye ought to walk (Ephesians 5. 17); as well as chiefly that 
“mystery of His will, according to His good pleasure 
which He purposed in Himself; that in the fulness of 
times He might gather together in one all things in 
Christ” (Ephesians 1. 9, 10); God’s “ will,’ whereby He 
eternally purposed to reconcile to Himself, and save men 
by Christ, not by angels, as the false teachers in some 
degree taught (ch. 2.18). [Estrus.] There seems to have 
been a want of knowledge among the Colossians, notwith- 
standing their general excellencies; hence he so often 
dwells on this subject (v. 28; ch. 2. 2, 3; 3.10, 15; 4.5, 6). 
On the contrary he less extols wisdom to the Corinthians, 
who were puffed up with the conceit of knowledge. wis- 
dom—often mentioned in this Epistle, as opposed to the 
(false) ‘‘philosophy’”’ and ‘“‘show-of wisdom”? (ch. 2. 8, 23; 
ef, Ephesians 1,8). understanding—sagacity to discern 
what on each occasion is suited to the place and the time; 
its seat is ‘‘the understanding” or intellect; wisdom is 
more general, and has its seat in the whole compass of the 
faculties of the soul. [BENGEL.] ‘ Wouldst thou know 
that the matters in the word of Christ are real things? 
Then never read them for mere knowledge sake.” [Quoted 
by GAUSSEN.] Knowledge is desirable only when sea- 
soned by “spiritual understanding.” 10. Greek, “So as 
to walk,’ &¢c.; so that ye may walk. True knowledge of 
God’s will is inseparable from walking conformably to it. 
worthy of the Lord—(Ephesians 4, 1.) tumto—so as in 
every way to be well-pleasing to God. pleasing—lit., “‘ de- 
sire of pleasing.” being fruitful—Greek, “ bearing fruit.” 
This is the first. manifestation of their ‘‘ walking worthy 
of the Lord.’’ The second is, ‘increasing (growing) in the 
knowledge of God” (or as the oldest MSS, read, “ growing 
By the full knowledge of God"’); thus, as the Gospel word 
(v. 6) was said to “ bring forth fruit,’ and to “grow” in all 
the world, even as it did in the Colossians, ever since the 
day they knew the grace of God, so here it is Paul’s prayer 
that they might continue to “bring forth fruit,’ and 
“orow’’ more and more by the full knowledge of God, the 
more of that ‘‘ knowledge”’ (v. 9) was imparted to them, 
The full knowledge of God is the real instrument of en- 
largement in soul and life of the believer. [ALForRD.] 
The third manifestation of their walk is (v. 11), “‘ Being 
strengthened with all might,’ &c. The fourth is (v. 12), 
“Giving thanks unto the Father,’ &c. 11. Greek,“ Being 
made mighty with (Zit., in) all might.” according to his 
glorious power—rather, ‘according to the power (the 
characteristic of ‘ His glory,’ here appropriate toSt, Paul’s 
argument, Ephesians 1. 19; 6.10; as its exuberant ‘ riches,’ 
in Ephesians 3. 16) of His glory.’’ His power is insepara- 
ble from His glory (Romans 6, 4). unto all patience—so 
as to attain to all patient endurance; persevering, endur- 
ing continuance in the faith, in spite of trials of persecu- 
tors, and seductions of false teachers, long-suffering— 
towards those whom one could repel. ‘Patience,’ or 
“endurance,” is exercised in respect to those whom-one 
cannot repel. [CHRYSOSTOM.] with joyfulness —joyful 
endurance (Acts 16, 25; Romans 5, 8,11), 12. You “giving 
thanks unto the Father,’”’ See Wote, v. 10; this clause is 
connected with ‘that ye may be filled’’ (v. 9), and “ that 
ye may walk” (v.10); The connection is not, “We do not 
cease to pray for you (v. 9) giving thanks.” unto the 
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Father—of Jesus Christ, and so owr Father by adoption 
(Galatians 3, 26; 4. 4,5, 6). which hath made us meet— 
Greek,“ who made us meet.” Not “is making us meet” by 
progressive growth in holiness; but once for all made us 
meet. It is not primarily the Spirit’s work that is meant 
here, as the text is often used; but the Wather’s work in 
putting us by adoption, once for all, in a new standing, 
viz., that of children. The believers meant here were in 
different stages of progressive sanctification; but in re- 
spect to the meetness specified here, they all alike had it 
from the Father, in Christ His Son, being “ complete in 
Him” (ch. 2. 10). Cf. John 17.17; Jude 1, “sanctified by 
God the Father ;” 1 Corinthians 1.30. Still, secondarily, this 
once-for-all meetness contains in it the germ of sanctifi- 
cation, afterwards developed progressively in the life by 
the Father’s Spirit in the believer. The Christian life of 
heavenliness is the first stage of heaven itself. There must, 
and will be a personal meetness for heaven, where there 
is a judicial meetness. to be partakers, &c.—Greek, “ for 
the (or our) portion of the inheritance (Acts 20, 32; 26. 18; 
Ephesians 1, 11) of the saints in light.” ‘ Light” begins 
in the believer here, descending from ‘‘the Father of 
lights” by Jesus, “the true light,’ and is perfected in 
the kingdom of light, which includes knowledge, pu- 
rity, love, and joy. It is contrasted here with the 
“darkness” of the unconverted state (v. 13; cf. 1 Peter 
2.9). 13. from—Greek, “out of the power,” out of the 
sphere in which his power is exercised, translated— 
those thus translated as to state, are also transformed as 
to character. Satan has an organized dominion with 
various orders of powers of evil (Ephesians 2. 2; 6. 12). 
But the term “kingdom” is rarely applied to his usurped 
rule (Matthew 12. 26); it is generally restricted to the 
kingdom of God. darkness—blindness, hatred, misery. 
(BENGEL.] his dear Son—rather as Greek, ‘‘the Son of 
His love:” the Son on whom His love rests (John 17, 26; 
Ephesians 1. 6): contrasted with the ‘darkness’? where 
all is hatred and hateful. 14. (Ephesians 1.7.) re@emp-= 
tion—rather as Greek, ‘‘our redemption,” through his 
blood—Omitted in the oldest MSS. Probably inserted 
from Ephesians 1,7, sims—translate as Greek, “our sins.” 
The more general term: for which Ephesians 1. 7, Greek, 
has, ‘‘our dransgressions,” the more special term, 15. 
They who have experienced in themselves “redemption” 
(v. 14), know Christ in the glorious character here de- 
scribed, as above the highest angels to whom the false 
teachers (ch, 2.18) taught worship was to be paid. Paul 
describes Him (1.) in relation to God and creation (v, 15- 
17); (2.) in relation to the Church (v, 18-20). As the former 
regards Him as the Creator (v, 15, 16) and the Sustainer (v. 17) 
of the natural world; so the latter, as the source and stay 
of the new moral creation, image—exact likeness and 
perfect Representative. Adam was made “in the image 
of God” (Genesis 1, 27). But Christ, the second Adam, 
perfectly reflected visibly ‘‘the invisible God” (1 Timo- 
thy 1. 17), whose glories the first Adam only in part repre- 
sented, “Image” (eicon) involves * likeness” (homoiosis) ; 
but “likeness” does not involve “image.” “ Image” 
always supposes a prototype, which it not merely resem- 
bles, but from which it is drawn: the exact counterpart, 
as the reflection of the sun in the water: the child the 
living image of the parent. “Likeness” implies mere 
resemblance, not the exact counterpart and derivation as 
“‘image’’ expresses; hence it is nowhere applied to the 
Son, whilst ‘image’ is here, ef, 1 Corinthians 11, 7. 
(frencH.] (John 1.18; 14.9;.2 Corinthians 4,4; 1 Timo- 
thy 3.16; Hebrews 1.3.) Even before His incarnation He 
was the image of the invisible God, as the Word (John 1. 
1-3) by whom God created the worlds, and by whom God 
appeared to the patriarchs. Thus His essential character 
as always “ the image of God,” (1.) before the incarnation, 
(2.) in the days of His flesh, and (3.) now in His glorified 
state, is, I think, contemplated here by the verb “is,” 
first-born of every creature—Hebrews 1. 6, “the first- 
begotten:” “begotten of His Father before all worlds.” 
L[NICENE Creed.]. Priority and superlative dignity is im- 
plied (Psalm 89, 27), English Version might seem to favour 
Arianisra, as if Christ were a creature. Translate, “ Be- 
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through whose Blood we have Redemption. 


gotten (lit., born) before every creature,” as the context 
shows, which gives the reason why He is so designated 
“For,” &c. (v. 16,17), [TRENCH.] This expression is un- 
derstood by ORIGEN (so far js the Greek from favouring 
Socinian or Arian views) as declaring the Godhead of 


_Christ, and is used by Him as a phrase to mark that 


Godhead, in contrast with His manhood (B, 2., sec. contra 
Celsus). The Greek does not strictly admit ALFORD’s 
translation, ‘‘the first-born of all creation,” 16. For— 
Greek, “ Because.” This gives the proof that He is not in- 
cluded in the things created, but is the “ first-begotten” 
before “every creature” (v. 15), begotten as “the Son of 
God's love” (v, 13), antecedently to all other emanations: 
“for” all these other emanations came: from Him, and 
whatever was created, was created by Him. by him— 
rather as Greek, “in Him:” as the conditional element, 
pre-existent and all-including: the creation of all things 
By Him is expressed afterwards, and is a different fact 
from the present one, though implied in it. [ALFoRD.] 
God revealed Himself in the Son, the Word of the Father, 
before all created existence (v.15). That Divine Word car- 
ries IN Himself the archetypes of all existences, so that “IN 
Himall things that are in heaven and earth have been 
created.” The “in Him” indicates that the Word is the 
ideal ground of all existence; the “by Him,” below, that 
He is the instrument of actually realizing the Divine idea, 
[NEANDER.] His essential nature as the Word of the~ 


. Father is not a mere appendage of His incarnation, but 


is the ground of it. The original relation of the Eternal 
Word to men “*made in His image” (Genesis 1. 27), is the 
source of the new relation to them by redemption, 
formed in His incarnation, whereby He restores them to 
His lost image. “Jn Him” implies something prior to 
“by” and “for Him’ presently after: the three preposi- 
tions mark in succession the beginning,. the progress, 
and the end, [BENGEL.] all things—Greek, “the uni- 
verse of things.’’ That the new creation is not meant in 
this verse (as Socinians interpret), is plain; for angels, 
who are included in the catalogue, were not new ereated 
by Christ; and he does not speak of the new creation till 
v.18, The creation ‘‘of the things that are in the heav- 
ens” (so Greek) includes the creation of the heavens them- 
selves; the former are rather named, since the inhabitants 
are more noble than their dwellings. Heaven and earth 
and all that isin them (1 Chronicles 29, 11; Nehemiah 9. 6; 
Revelation 10,6), imvisible—the world of spirits, thrones, 
or dominions—lordships: the thrones are the greater of 
the two. principalities, or powers—rather, ‘rules, or 
authorities’? the former are stronger than the latter (ef 
Note, Ephesians 1. 21), The latter pair refer to offices in 
respect to God’s creatures: ‘thrones and dominions” ex. 
press exalted relation to God, they being the chariots on 
which He rides displaying His glory (Psalm 68, 17), The 
existence of various orders of angels is established by 
this passage. all things—Greek, “the whole universe of 
things.”? were—rather, to distinguish the Greek aorist, 
which precedes from the perfect tense here, ‘have been 
created.’’ In the former case the creation was viewed &s 
a past aet at a point of time, or as done once for all; here it 
is viewed, not merely as one historic act of creation in 
the past, but as the permanent result now and eternally con- 
tinuing. by him—as the instrumental Agent (Jobn 1. 3), 
for him—as the grand Hnd of creation; containing in 
Himself the reason why creation is at all, and why it is as 
itis. [ALFoRD.] He is the final cause as well as the efficient 
cause, LACHMANN’S punctuation of v, 15-18 is best, where- 
by “the first-born of every creature’ (v, 15) answers to 
“the first-born from the dead’’ (v, 18), the whole forming 
one sentence with the words (“All things were created 
by Him and for Him, and He is before all things, and by 
Him all things consist, and He is the Head of the body 
the Church’’) intervening as a parenthesis, Thus Paul 
puts first, the origination by Him of the natural creation; 
secondly, of the new creation. The parenthesis falls into 
four clauses, two and two; the former two support the 
first assertion, “ the first-born of every creature ;” the lat- 
ter two prepare us for “ the first-born from the dead *” the 
former two correspond to the latter two in their form— 
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“All things by Him...and He is,” and “By Him all 
things ...and He is.” 17. (John 8.58.) Translate as 
Greek, ‘‘And He Himself (the great Hr) is (implying 
Divine essential being) before all things,’ in time, as well as 
in dignity, Since He is before all things, He is before eten 
time, t. e., from eternity. Cf. ‘the first-born of every crea- 
ture” (v.15). by him—G*eek, ‘““1n Him” (as the condi- 
tional element of existence, v.16). [ALFORD.] consist— 
“subsist.” Not only are called into being from nothing, 
but are maintained in their present state. The Son of 
God is the Conserver, as well as the Creator of all 
things. [PEARSON.] BENGEL less probably explains, ‘ All 
things in Him come together into one system: the uni- 
verse found its completion in Him” (Isaiah 41, 4; Reve- 
lation 22. 13). Cf. as to Gop, Romans 11. 36: similar lan- 
guage; therefore Christ must be God. 18. Revelation of 
Christ to the Church and the new creation, as the Origi- 
nator of both. he—Emphatical. Not angels in opposi- 
tion to the false teachers’ doctrine concerning angel-wor- 
ship, and the power of Cons or (imaginary) spirit-emana- 
tions from God (ch, 2. 10, 18). head of the body, the 
Church—The Church is His body by virtue of his enter- 
ing into communion corporeally with human nature 
(NEANDER] (Ephesians 1. 22), The same One who is the 
_ Head of all things and beings by creation, is also, by vir- 
tue of being “the first-born from the dead,” and so “the 
first-fruits ”’ of the new creation among men, the Head of 
the Church. wo is—i.e.,in that He is the Beginning. 
[ALForRD.] Rather, this is the beginning of a new para- 
graph. As the former paragraph, which related to His 
originating the physical creation, began with ‘*Who is” 
(v. 15); so this, which treats of His originating the new 
creation, begins with “ Who is;” a parenthesis preceding, 
which closes the former paragraph, that parenthesis (see 
Note, v. 16), including from “all things were created by 
Him,” to “Head of the body, the Church.” The head 
of kings and high priests was anointed, as-the seat of the 
faculties, the fountain of dignity, and original of all the 
members (according to Hebrew etymology). So Jesus by 
His unction was designated as the Head of the body, the 
Church. the beginning —viz., of the new creation, as ofthe 
old (Proverbs 8, 22; John 1.1; cf. Revelation 1, 8): the be- 
ginning of the Church of the first-born (Hebrews 12. 23), as 
being Himself the “ first-born from the dead” (Acts 26, 28; 
1 Corinthians 15. 20, 23). Christ’s primogeniture is three- 
fold: (1.) From eternity the ‘ first-begotten ” of the Father 
(v. 15); (2.) As the first-born of His mother (Matthew 1. 25); 
(8.) As the Head of the Church, mystically begotten of the 
Father, as it were toa new life, on the day of His resur- 
rection, which is His “‘regeneration,’’ even as His peo- 
ple’s coming resurrection will be their “regeneration” 
(i. e., the resurrection which was begun in the soul, ex- 
tended to the body and to the whole creation, Romans 8, 
21, 22) (Matthew 19. 28; Acts 13.33; Revelation 1.5). Son- 
ship and resurrection are similarly connected, Luke 20. 36; 
Romans 1, 4; 8. 23; 1 John 3.2, Christ by rising from the 
dead is the efficient cause (1 Corinthians 15, 22), as having 
“obtained the power, and the exemplary cause, as being 
the pattern (Micah 2.13; Romans 6.5; Philippians 3. 21), 
of our resurrection: the resurrection of ‘the Head”’ in- 
volves consequentially that of the members, that in all 
things—He resumes the ‘all things” (v. 20), he might 
have the pre-eminence— Greek, ‘‘ He HIMSELF may (tlius) 
become the One holding the first place,” or, ‘‘take the 
precedency.” Both ideas are included, priority in time 
and priority in dignity : now in the regenerated world, as 
before in the world of creation (v. 15). “* Begotten before 
every creature, or “first-born of every creature” (Psalm 
89. 27; John 3.13). 19. Greek; ““(God) was well pleased,” 
é&c. in him —i,e., in the Son (Matthew 3. 17), all fulmess 
—rather as Greek, “all the fulness,” viz., of God, whatever 
Divine excellence is in God the Father (ch. 2.9; Ephe- 
sians 3.19; cf. John 1.16; 3.34), The Gnosties used the 
term “ fulness,” for the assemblage of emanations, or an- 
gelic powers, coming from God, The Spirit presciently by 
Paul warns the Church, that the true “fulness” dwells 
in Christ alone, This assigns the reason why Christ 
takes precedence of every creature (v, 15), For two rea- 
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sons Christ is Lord of the Church: (1.) Because the fulness 
of the Divine attributes (v. 19) dwells in Him, and so He 
has the power to govern the universe; (2.) Because (v. 20) 
what He has done for the Church gives Him the right to 
preside overit. should... @well—as in a temple (John 
2.21). This indwelling of the Godhead in Christ isthe foun- 
dation of the reconciliation by Him. [BENGEL.] Hence the 
“and” (v. 20) connects as cause and effect the two things, 
the Godhead in Christ, and the reconciliation by Christ. 20. 
The Greek order is, ‘‘ And through Him (Christ) to recon- 
cile again completely (see Note, Ephesians 2. 16) all things 
(Greek, ‘the whole universe of things’) unto Himself 
(unto God the Father, 2 Corinthians 5,19), having made 
peace (God the Father having made peace) through the 
blood of His (Christ's) cross,” i.e., shed by Christ on the 
cross: the price and pledge of our reconciliation with 
God. The Scripture phrase, ‘God reconciles man to 
Himself,’ implies that He takes away by the blood of 
Jesus the barrier which God’s justice interposes against 
man’s being in union with God (ef. Note, Romans 
5. 10; 2 Corinthians 5. 18). So the LXX., 1 Samuel 29. 4, 
“Wherewith should He reconcile himself unto his mas- 
ter,” i. e., reconcile his master unto him by appeasing his 
wrath, So Matthew 5, 23,24. by him—“ through Him” 
(the instrumental agent in the new ereation, as in the 
original creation): emphatically repeated, to bring the 
person of Christ, as the Head of both creations alike, into 
prominence. things in earth ... in heaven— Good 
angels, in one sense, do not need reconciliation to God; 
fallen angels are excluded from it (Jude 6). But probably 
redemption has effects on the world of spirits unknown 
tous. Of course, His reconciling ws, and His reconciling 
them, must be by a different process, as He took not on 
Him the nature of angels, so as to offer a propitiation for 
them. But the effect of redemption on them, as He is 
theiy Head as well as ours, is that they are thereby brought 
nearer God, and so gain an increase of blessedness [AL- 
FORD], and larger views of the love and wisdom of God (Ephe- 
sians 8, 10). -All creation subsists in Christ, all creation is 
therefore affected by his propitiation: sinful creation is 
strictly. “reconciled”? from its enmity; sinless creation, 
comparatively distant from His unapproachable purity 
(Job 4, 18; 15. 15; 25. 5), is lifted into nearer participation 
of Him, and in this wider sense is reconciled. Doubtless, 
too, man’s fall, following on Satan’s fall, is a segment of 
a larger circle of evil, so that the remedy of the former 
affects the standing of angels, from among whom Satan 
and his host fell. Angels thereby having seen the 
magnitude of sin, and the infinite cost of redemption, 
and the exclusion of the fallen angels frem it, and the in- 
ability of any creature to stand moraily in his own 
strength, are now put beyond the reach of falling. Thus 
Bacon's definition of Christ’s Headship holds good: ** The 
Head of redemption to man; the Head of preservation to 
angels.” Some conjecture that Satan, when unfallen, 
ruled this earth and the pre-Adamic animal kingdom; 
hence his malice against man who succeeded to the lord- 
Ship of this earth and its animals, and hence, too, his as- 
sumption of the form of a serpent, the subtlest of the ani- 
mal tribes. Luke 19. 388 states expressly “‘ peace in heaven ” 
as the result of finished redemption, as “ peace on earth” 
was the result of *ts beginning at Jesus’ birth (Luke 2, 14), 
BENGEL explains the reconciliation to be that of not only 
God, but also angels, estranged from men because of man’s 
enmity against God, Ephesians 1,10 accords with this: 
This is true, but only part of the truth: so ALFORD’s 
view also is but part of the truth. An actual reconcilia- 
tion or restoration of peace in heaven, as wellas on earth, 
is expressed by Paul, As long as that blood of reconcil- 
jiation was not actually shed, which is opposed (Zech- 
ariah 38. 8,9) to the accusations of Satan, but was only 
in promise, Satan could plead his right against men 
before God day and night (Job 1, 6; Revelation 12. 10); 
hence he was in heaven till the ban on man was broken 
(ef. Luke: 10. 18), So here;’ the world of earth and 
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after the conflict and the subjugation of all things under one 
Head (cf. Hebrews 11.23), Sin introduced discord not only 
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on earth, but also in heaven, by the fall of demons; it 
brought into the abodes of holy angels, though not posi- 
tive, yet privative loss, a retardation of their highest and 
most perfect development, harmonious gradation, and 
perfect consummation. Angels were no more able than 
men by themselves to overcome the peace-disturbers, 
and cast out the devils; it is only “by,” or ‘through 
Him,” and “the blood of His cross,” that peace was restored 
even in heaven; it is only after Christ has obtained the 
victory fully and legally, that Michael (Revelation 12, 7- 
10) and his angels can cast out of heaven Satan and his 
demons (ef, ch. 2. 15), Thus the point of Paul’s argument 
against angel-worship is, that angels themselves, like 
men, wholly depend on Christ, the sole and true object 
of worship. [AUBERLEN.] 21. The Colossians are in- 
eluded in this general] reconciliation (cf. Ephesians 2, 1, 
12), sometime—‘ once.” alienated—from God and sal- 
vation: objectively banished from God, through the bar- 
rier which God’s justice interposed against your sin: 
subjectively estranged through the alienation of your own 
willsfrom God. The former is the prominent thought (cf, 
Romans 5. 10), as the second follows, ‘‘enemies in your 
mind.” “Actual alienation makes habitual ‘enemies,’”’ 
(BENGEL,] im your mind—Greek, “in your understand- 
ing” or “thought” (Ephesians 2. 3; 4. 15). by wicked 

works—rather as Greek, ‘in your wicked works” (wicked 
' works were the elément in which your enmity subsisted). 
yet now— Notwithstanding the former alienation, now that 
Christ has come, God hath completely reconciled, or re- 
stored to His friendship again (so the Greek, cf. ote, v. 
20). 22. In the body of his flesh—the element in which 
His reconciling sufferings had place. Cf. v, 24, ‘afflictions 
of Christ in my flesh” (1 Peter 2. 24). Angels who have not 
a “body of flesh” are not in any way our reconciling 
mediators, as your false teachers assert, but He, the Lord 
of angels, who has taken our jlesh, that in it He might 
atone for our fallen manhood. through death—rather 
as Greek, “through His death” (which could only take 
place in a body like ours, of flesh, Hebrews 2. 14), This 
implies He took on Him our true and entire manhood, 
Flesh is the sphere in which His human suflerings could 
have place (ef. v. 24; Ephesians 2. 14), to present you— 
(Ephesians 5, 27.) The end of His reconciling atonement 
by death. holy—positively; and in relation to God, 
unblamable ... unreprovable — negatively. ‘ With- 
out blemish” (as the former Greek word is translated as to 
Jesus, our Head, 1 Peter 1, 19) in one’s self. Irreproachable 
(the Greek for the second word, one who gives no occasion 
for his being brought to a law court) is in relation to the world 
without. Sanctification, as the fruit, is here treated of; jus- 
tification, by Christ's reconciliation, as the tree, having 
preceded (Ephesians 1.4; 5, 26,27; Titus 2. 14), At the 
same time, our sanctification is regarded here as perfect 
in Christ, into whom we are grafted at regeneration or 
conversion, and who is “made of God unto us (perfect) 
sanctification” (1 Corinthians 1, 30; 1 Peter 1.2; Jude 1): 
not merely progressive sanctification, which is the gradual 
development of the sanctification which Christ is made to 
the believer from the first. im his sight—in God’s sight, 
at Christ’s appearing. 23. If—‘‘Assuming that,” &¢.: not 
otherwise shall ye be so presented at His appearing (v. 22). 
grounded—Greek, “founded,” “fixed on the foundation” 
(cf. Note, Ephesians 3. 17; Luke 6. 48, 49). settled—“ stead- 
fast.” ‘“‘Grounded” respects the foundation on which be- 
lievers rest; “‘settled,” their own steadfastness (1 Peter 5, 
10). 1 Corinthians 15. 58 has the same Greek. not moved 
away—by the false teachers. the hope of the gospel— 
(Ephesians 1. 18.) which ye have heard... which 
was preached to every creature... whereof I, ett 
am... a minister—Three arguments against their being 
“moved away from the Gospel:” (1.) Their having heard 
it; (2.) the universality of the preaching of it; (3.) Paul’s 
ministry init. For “to (Greek, ‘in’) every creature,” the 
oldest MSS, read, “in all creation,”’ Cf. ‘‘in all the world,” 
v. 6; “all things... in earth,” v, 20 (Mark 16, 15): thus he 
implies that the Gospel from which he urges them not to be 
moved, has this mark of truth, viz., the universality of its 
announcement, which accords with the command and 
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prophecy of Christ Himself (Matthew 24,14). By “was 
preached,” he means not merely ‘is being preached,” but 
has been actually, as an accomplished fact, preached. PLINY, 
not many years subsequently, in his famous letter to the 
Emperor Trajan (B, X., Ep. 07), writes, ‘Many of every 
age, rank, and sex, are being brought to trial. For the 
contagion of that superstition (Christianity) has spread 
over not only cities, but villages and the country.” 
whereof I Paul am—rather as Greek, ‘was made a min- 
ister,”’ Respect for me, the minister of this world-wide 
Gospel, should lead you not to be moved from it. More- 
over (he implies), the Gospel which ye heard from Epaph- 
ras, your ‘‘ minister’ (v.7), is the same of which “I was 
made a minister” (v. 25; Ephesians 3, 7): if you be moved 
from it, ye will desert the teaching of the recognized min- 
isters of the Gospel for unauthorized false teachers, 24. 
Who—the oldest MSS, omit ‘‘ who:” then translate, “ Now 
I rejoice.”” Some very old MSS., and the best of the Latin 
versions, and Vulgate, read as English Version. To en- 
hance the glory of Christ as paramount to all, he men- 
tions his own sufferings for the Church of Christ. “Now” 
stands in contrast to “I was made,” in the past time (v, 
23). for you—‘on your behalf,” that ye may be con- 
firmed in resting solely on Christ (to the exclusion of 
angel-worship) by the glorification of Christ in my suffer- 
ings (Ephesians 3,1). fill up that which is behind—lit,, 
“the deficiencies’’—all that are lacking of the afflictions 
of Christ (ef. Note, 2 Corinthians 1. 5). Christ is ‘afflicted 
in all His people’s afflictions” (Isaiah 63.9). “The Church 
is His body in which He is, dwells, lives, and therefore 
also suffers.”” [VITRINGA.] Christ was destined to endure 
certain afilictions in this figurative body, as well asin His 
literal; these were “ that which is behind of the afflictions 
of Christ,’ which Paul “filled up.” His own meritorious 
sufferings in expiation for sin were once for all complete- 
ly filled up on the cross, But His Church (His second Seif) 
has her whole measure of afilictions fixed. The more St, 
Paul, a member, endured, the less remain for the rest of 
the Church to endure; the communion of saints thus giv- 
ing them an interest in his sufferings, It is in reference 
to the Church’s afflictions, which are ‘‘ Christ’s afflictions, 

that Paul here saith, ‘‘I fil! up the deficiencies,” or *‘ what 
remain behind of the afflictions of Christ.” She is afflicted 
to promote her growth in holiness, and her complete- 
ness in Christ. Not one suffering is lost (Psalm 56, 8), 
All her members have thus a mutual interest in one 
another’s sufferings (1 Corinthians 12, 26), But Rome's 
inference hence, is utterly false that the Church has a 
stock treasury of the merits and satisfactions of Christ 
and His apostles, out of which she may dispense indul- 
gences; the context has no reference to sufferings in ez- 
piation of sin and productive of merit, Believers should 
regard their sufferings less in relation to themselves as 
individuals, and more as parts of a grand whole, carry- 
ing out God’s perfect plan, 25. am—Greek, ‘I was made 
a minister:’’ resuming v. 23, ‘‘ whereof I Paul was made a 
minister,’ dispemsation—the stewardship committed to 
me to dispense in the house of God, the Church, to the 
whole family of believers, the goods of my Master (Luke 
12. 42; 1 Corinthians 4.1, 2; 9.17; Ephesians 3. 2). which 
is given—Greek, “which was given.” for you—with a 
view to you, Gentiles (v. 27; Romans 15, 16), to fulfil—to 
bring it fully to all: the end of his stewardship: “fully 
preached” (Romans 15, 19). ‘The fulmess of Christ (v, 19), 
and of the times (Ephesians 1, 10) required him so to do,” 
[BENGEL.] 26. the mystery—(Voles, Ephesians 1. 9, 10; 
3. 5-9.) The mystery, once hidden, now revealed, is re- 
demption for the whole Gentile world, as well as for the 
Jews, “Christ in you (Gentiles) the hope of glory” (v. 27). 
from ages— from,” according to ALFORD, refers to time, 
not “hidden from:” from the time of the ages; still what 
is meant is, that the mystery was hidden from the beings 
living in those “ages.” The ‘‘ages” are the vast suceessive 
periods marked by successive orders of beings and stages 
of creation. Greek, “‘@Eons,” a word used by the Gnosties 
for angelic beings emanating from God, The Spirit by 
Paul presciently, in opposition to Gnostie error already 
beginning (ch, 2, 18), teaches, that the mystery of redemp- 
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tion was hidden in God’s purposes in Christ, alike from 
the angelic beings (cf. Ephesians 3. 10) of the pre-Adamic 
“ages,’’ and from the subsequent human ‘* generations.” 
Translate as Greek, “the ages. . . the generations.’”’ made 
manifest to his saints—to His apostles and prophets 
primarily (Ephesians 3. 5), and through them to all His 
saints. 27. would—rather as Greek, ‘willed,’ or “was 
pleased to make known.” He resolves all into God’s good 
pleasure and will, that man should not glory save in God’s 
grace. what—How full and inexhaustible! the riches of 
the glory of this mystery—He accumulates pbrase on 
phrase to enhance the greatness of the blessing in Christ 
bestowed by God on the Gentiles. Cf. ch. 2. 8, “all the 
treasures” of wisdom. Ephesians 3.8, “the unsearchable 
riches of Christ ;’’ Ephesians 1. 7, ‘triches of His grace.” 
“The glory of this mystery” must. be the glory which this 
once hidden, and now revealed, truth makes you Gentiles 
partakers of, partly now, but mainly when Christ shall 
come (ch. 3, 4; Romans 5, 2; 8. 17, 18; Ephesians 1. 18). 
This sense is proved by the following: ‘‘Christ in you the 
hope of the (so Greek) glory.”” The lower was the degrada- 
tion of you Gentiles, the higher is the richness of the 
glory to which the mystery revealed now raises you. You 
were “without Christ, and having no hope” (Ephesians 2, 
12). Now you have “ Christ in you the hope of the glory” 
‘just mentioned. ALFORD translates, ‘“Christ among you,” 
to answer to ‘‘this mystery among the Gentiles,’”’ But the 
whole clause, ‘‘ Christ IN you (Ephesians 3, 17) the hope of 
glory,” answers to “this mystery,’”’ and not to the whole 
sentence, ‘‘this mystery among the Gentiles.””. What is 
made known ‘‘among you Gentiles” is, ‘Christ in you 
(now by faith as your hidden life, ch. 3.3; Galatians 2. 20) 
the hope of glory” (your manifested life), The contrast 
(antithesis) between ‘‘ CHRIST IN YOU” now as your hidden 
life, and “‘the hope of glory” hereafter to be manifested, 
requires this translation. 28. preach—rather as Greek, 
“announce” or “proclaim.” warning... teaching— 
“Warning” is connected with repentance, refers to one’s 
conduct, and is addreseed primarily to the heart. ‘**Teach- 
ing” is connected with /with, refers to doctrines, and is ad- 
dressed primarily to the intellect. These are the two 
heads of evangelical teaching. every... every man— 
without distinction of Jew or Gentile, great or small 
(Romans 10. 12, 13), im all wisdem—with all the wisdom 
in our method of teaching that we possess: so ALFORD. 
But v. 9, and ch. 3. 16, favour Estrus’ view, which refers it 
to the wisdom communicated to those being taught: keeping 
back nothing, butinstructing all in the perfect knowledge 
of the mysteries of faith which is the true wisdom (cf. 1 
Corinthians 2. 6,7; 12.8; Ephesians 1.17). present—( Vole, 
vy, 22)—at Christ’s coming. every man—Paul is zealous 
lest the false teachers should seduce one single soul of 
Christ’s people at Colosse. So each individual among 
them should be zealous for himself and his neighbour. 
Even one soulisofincalculable value, perfect in Christ— 
who is the element in living union with whom alone each 
believer can find perfection : perfectly instructed (Ephesians 
4. 13) in doctrine, and full grown or matured in faith and 
practice. “Jesus” is omitted in all the oldest MSS. 29. 
Whereunto—viz., “to present every man perfect in 
Christ.” Lalsolabour—rather, “I labouralso.” Inot only 
“proclaim” (English Version, preach”) Christ, but I 
labour also. striving—in “¢onflict” (ch. 2. 1) of spirit (ef. 
Romans 8. 26). The same Greek word is used of Epaphras 
(eh. 4. 12), “labouring fervently for you in prayers:’ lit., 
“ agonizing,” “striving as in the agony of a contest.” So 
Jesus in Gethsemane when praying (Luke 22. 44): so 
“strive” (the same Greek word, “agonize’’), Luke 13, 24. So 
Jacob ‘‘wresitled”’ in prayer (Genesis 32, 24-29). Cf. ‘*con- 
tention,” Greek, ‘‘agony,” or “striving earnestness,” 1 
Thessalonians 2, 2. according to his working—Paul 
avows that he has power to “strive” in spirit for his con- 
verts, so far only as Christ works in him and by him 
(Ephesians 3.20; Philippians 4.13). mightily—lit., “in 
power” 
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FASTNESS IN CHRIST; FROM WHOM HE WARNS THEM NOT TO 
BE LED AWAY BY FALSE WISDOM. 1. For—Heexplainsin 
what respect he “laboured -striving”’ (ch. 1. 29). Translate 
as Greek, “I wish you to know how great a conflict (the same 
Greek word as in ch. 1. 29, “agony of a conflict” of fervent, 
anxious prayer; not conflict with the false teachers, 
which would have been impossible for him now in prison) 
I have for you.” them at Laodicea—exposed to the same 
danger from false teachers as the Colossians (ef. ch. 4. 16), 
This danger was probably the cause of his writing to 
Laodicea, as well as to Colosse. mot seen my face in the 
flesh—including those in Hierapolis (ch, 4.13). Paul con- 
sidered himself a “‘debtor’” to all the Gentiles (Romans 1, 
14). ‘‘His face”? and presence would have been a “‘com- 
fort” (v. 2; Acts 20.38). Cf. ch. 1.4,7,8, in proof that he had 
not seen, but only heard of the Colossians. Hence he 
strives by earnest conflict with God in anxious prayer for 
them, to make up for the loss of his bodily presence 
among them. Tisough “absent in the jlesh, I am with 
you in the Spirit” (v.5). 2. Translate, ‘That their hearts 
may be comforted.” The “their, compared with “ you” 
(v. 4), proves that in v.1 the words, “‘have not seen my 
face in the flesh,” is a general designation of those for 
whom Paul declares he has “conflict,’’ including the par- 
ticular species, ‘‘ you (Colossians) and them at Laodicea,” 
For it is plain, the prayer “that their hearts may be com- 
forted,”’ must include in it the Colossians for whom he 
expressly says, “I have conflict.’”’” Thus it is an abbre- 
viated mode of expression for, “ That your and their hearts 
may be comforted.” ALFORD translates, ‘‘confirmed,” or 
allows “comforted” in its original radical sense strength- 
ened. But the Greek supports English Version: the sense, 
too, is clear: comforted with the consolation of those 
whom Paul had not seen, and for whom, in consequence, 
he strove in prayerful conflict the more fervently ; inas- 
much as we are more anxious in behalf of absent, than 
present, friends. [DAVENANT.} Their hearts would be 
comforted by “knowing what conflict he had for” them, 
and-how much he is interested for their welfare; and also 
by being released from doubts on learning from the apos- 
tle, that the doctrine which they had heard from Epaph- 
Tas was true and certain. In writing to churches which 
he had instructed face to face, he enters into particular 
details concerning them, as-a father directing his chil- 
dren. But to those among whom he had not been in 
person, he treats of the more general truths of salvation, 
being—iransilate as Greek in oldest MSS., “They being 
knit together.” in lovwe—the bond and element of per- 
fect knitting together ; the antidote to the dividing schis- 
matical effect of false doctrine. Love to God and to one 
another in Christ. umnto—the object and end of their be- 
ing “knit together.” all riches—Grcek, “ allthée riches of 
the full assurance (1 Thessalonians 1.5; Hebrews 6. 11; 10, 
22) of the (Christian) understanding.’”’ The accumulation 
of phrases, not only ‘“understanding,”’ but “ the full assu- 
rance of understanding ;” not only this, but “the riches 
of,” &c. ; not only this, but “ ald the riches of,” &c., implies 
how he desires to impress them with the momentous im- 
portance of the subject in hand. te—transl., “unto.” ace 
knowledgment—The Greek implies, “full and accurate 
knowledge.” Itisadistinct Greek word from “knowledge,” 
v. 3. ALFORD translates, ‘thorough ... knowledge.” Ac- 
knowledgment hardly is strong enough; they did ina mea- 
sure acknowledge the truth; what they wanted was the 
full and accurate knowledge of it (ef. Notes, ch. 1. 9,10; Phil- 
ippians 1.9). of God, and of the Father, and of Christ 
—The oldest MSS. omit “and of the Father, and of;” then 
translate, “* Of God (viz.) Christ.” Two very old MSS. and 
Vulgate read, “ Of God the Father of Christ.” 3. 7ranslate 
in the Greek order, “In whom (not as ALFORD, ‘in which’ 
mystery ; Christ is Himself the ‘mystery’ (v. 2; 1 Timothy 
8. 16), and to Christ the relative refers) are all the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge hidden.” The “all” here, 
answers to “all” in v, 2; as “treasures” answer to the 
“riches;” it is from the treasures that the riches (v. 2) are 
derived. “Are” is the predicate of the sentence; all the 
treasures ARE in Him; hidden is predicated of the state or 
manner in which they are in Him. -Like a mine of un- 
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known and inexhaustible wealth, the treasures of wisdom 
are all in Him hidden, but not in order to remain so; they 
only need to be explored for you to attain ‘unto the 
riches” in them (v, 2); but until you, Colossians, press 
after attaining the full knowledge (see ote, v. 2) of them, 
they remain ’“hidden.” Cf, the parable, Matthew 13, 44, 
“treasure hid.” This sense suits the scope of the apostle, 
and sets aside ALForRD’s objection that “ the treasures are 
not hidden, but revealed.” “ Hidden” plainly answers to 
“mystery” (v. 2), which is designed by God, if we be faith- 
ful to our privileges, not to remain hidden, but to be re- 
vealed (cf. 1 Corinthians 2.7, 8). Still as the mine is un- 
fathomable, there will, through eternity, be always fresh 
treasures in Him to be drawn forth from their hidden 
ftate. wisdom—general, and as to experimental and prac- 
tical truth ; whence comes “ understanding” (v. 2), kKnow-= 
ledge—special and intellectwal, in regard to doctrinal truth ; 
whence comes “the full knowledge” (v. 2), 4. And—‘‘Now.” 
Cf. with “lest any man,” &e., v. 8, 16,18 Ie refers to the 
blending of Judaism with Oriental philosophy, and the 
combination of this mixture with Christianity. enticing 
. words—plausible as wearing the guise of wisdom and hu- 
mility (v. 18, 23), 5. For—Argument against their suffer- 
ing themselves to be beguiled, drawn from a regard to his 
personal authority as though he were present, joying 
and beholding—beholding with joy. order—your good 
order ; answering to “knit together ”’ (v, 2) asa well organ- 
ized body; the same Greek as that for “knit logether,” is 
used of ‘the body ” of the Church “ compacted,” in Ephe- 
sians 4. 16, Cf. 1 Corinthians 14. 33, 40. steadfastness— 
Greek, ‘the firm (or solid) foundation.”” As “order” ex- 
presses the outward aspect of the Church; so ‘‘steadfast- 
ness ’’expresses the inner basis on which their Church 
rested. The Greek lit. implies not an abstract quality, but 
the thing in the concrete; thus their “ faith” here is the 
solid thing which constituted the basis of theirChurch. 6. 
“ As therefore ye received (once forall; the aorist tense ; 
from Epaphras) Jesus the Christ as your Lord (cf, 1 Corinth- 
ians 12.3; 2 Corinthians 4.5; Philippians 3. 8), so walk in 
Him.” Hesays not merely, “Ye received” the doctrine 
of Christ, but “Jesus” Himself; this is the essence of 
faith (John 14, 21, 23; Galatians 1.16). Ye have received 
once for all the Spirit of life in Christ; carry into practice 
that life in your walk (Galatians 5. 25). This is the main 
scope of the Epistle. 7. Rooted—(Ephesians 3. 17,) built 
up—Greek, “being builded up.” As “rooted” implies 
their vitality ; so “ builded up,” massive solidity. As in the 
Song of Solomon, when one image is not sufficient to ex- 
press the varied aspects of Divine truth, another is em- 
ployed to supply the idea required. Thus “walking,” a 
third image (v. 6), expresses the thought which ‘‘rooted ” 
and “built,” though each suggesting a thought peculiar to 
itself, could not express, viz., onward motion. ‘ Rooted” 
is in the past tense, implying their first conversion and vi- 
tal grafting “‘in Him.” Builded up is present (in the 
Greek), implying their progressive increase in religion by 
union with Him. EpheSians 2, 20 refers to the Church ; 
but the passage here to their individual progress in edifica- 
tion (Acts 20, 32), stablished—confirmed., as—‘ even as,” 
abounding therein with thanksgiving—advancing to 
fuller maturity (cf. v, 2) in the faith, * with thanksgiving ” 
to God as the gracious Author of this whole blessing. 8. 
Translate, “ Beware (lit., ‘Look’ well) lest there shall be (as 
I fear there is: the Greek indicative expresses this) any 
man (pointing to some known emissary of evil, Galatians 
1. 7) leading you away as his spoil (not merely gaining spoil 
vat of you, but making yourselves his spoil) through (by 
mewns of) his philosophy,” &c. The apostle does not con- 
demn ali philosophy, but ‘‘the philosophy” (so Greek) of 
the Judsic-oriental heretics at Colosse, which afterwards 
was developed into Gnosticism. You who may have “the 
riches of full assurance” and “ the treasures of wisdom,” 
should not suffer yourselves to be led away as a spoil by 
empty, deceitful philosophy; “riches” are contrasted with 
spoil; “full”? with “ vain,” or empty (v. 2, 3,9). after—“ac- 
cording to.” tradition of men—opposed to “ the fulness 
of the Godhead,” Applied to Rabbinical traditions, Mark 7, 
8 When men could not make revelation eyen seem to tell 
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about deep mysteries which they were curions to pry Into, 
they brought in human philosophy and pretended tradi- 
tions to help it, as if one should bring a lamp to the sun- 
dial to find the hour. [Cautions for times, p. 85.) The false 
teachers boasted of a highér wisdom in theory, trans- 
mitted by tradition among the initiated ; in practice they 
enjoined asceticism, as though matter and the body were 
the sources of evil. Phrygia (in which was Colosse) had a 
propensity for the mystical and magical, which appeared 
in their worship of Cybele and subsequent Montanism, 
[NEANDER.] rudiments of the world—( Note, Galatians 
4,3.) “The rudiments” or elementary lessons “of the 
(outward) world,” such as legal ordinances; our Judaic 
childhood’s lessons (v. ll, 16, 20; Galatians 4. 1-3), But 
NEANDER, “ the elements of the world,” in the sense, what 
is earthly, carnal and outward, not ‘‘ the rudiments of reli- 
gion,’ in Judaism and heathenism, not after Christ— 
Their boasted higher “ philosophy” is but human tradi- 
tion, and a cleaving to the carnal and worldly, and not to 
Christ. Though acknowledging Christ nominally, in 
spirit they by their doctrine deny him, 9. For—‘ Be- 
cause.” Their “philosophy ” (v. 8) is not “after Christ,” | 
as all true philosophy is, every thing which comes not 
from, and tends not to, Him, being a delusion; ‘ For in 
Him (alone) dwelleth” as in a temple, &c, the fulnmess— 
(ch. 1.19; John 14,10.) of the Godhead—The Geek (The-* 
otes) means the ESSENCE and NATURE of the Godhead, not 
merely the divine perfections and attributes of Divinity 
(Greek, “theiotes”), He,as man, was not merely God-like, 
but in the fullest sense, Gop. bodily—not merely as 
before His incarnation, but now “bodily in Him” as 
the incarnate word (John 1, 14, 18) Believers by union 
with Him, partake of His fulness of the Divine na- 
ture (John 1. 16; Note, Ephesians 3. 19; 2 Peter 1. 4), 
10. And—And therefore; and so. Translate in the Greek 
order, ““Ye are in Him (by virtue of union with Him) 
jilled full” of all that you need (John 1. 16). Beliey- 
ers receive of the Divine unction which flows down from 
their Divine Head and High Priest (Psalm 133. 2). Heis 
full of the “fulness” itself; we, filled from Him, Paul 
implies, Therefore ye Colossians need no supplementary 
sources of grace, such as the false teachers dream of, 
Christ is “the Head of all rule and authority” (so the Greek), 
Ephesians 1.10; He, therefore, alone, not these subject 
“authorities” also, is to be adored (v.18), 11. Implying 
that they did not need, as the Judaizers taught, the out- 
ward rite of circumcision, since they had already the 
inward spiritual reality of it. are—rather, as the Greek, 
“Ye were(once for all) circumcised (spiritually, at your 
conversion and baptism, Romans 2, 28, 29; Philippians 3. 
8) with a (so the Greek) circumcision made without 
hands; opposed to “the circumcision in the flesh made 
by hands” (Ephesians 2, 11), Christ’s own body, by which 
the believer is sanctified, is said to be ‘not made with 
hands” (Mark 14,58; Hebrews 9.11; ef. Daniel 2. 45), in 
putting off—rather as Greek, “in your putting off;” as 
an old garment (Ephesians 4, 22); alluding to the putting 
off the foreskin in circumcision. the body of the sins 
of the flesh—The oldest MSS. read, “the body of the 
flesh,’ omitting “‘of the sins,’’ i. e., ‘the body,” of which 
the prominent feature is /leshiness (cf. Romans 8. 18, where 
“flesh” and “the body” mutually correspond). This fleshly 
body, in its sinful aspect, is put off in baptism (where 
baptism answers its ideal) as the seal of regeneration 
where received in repentance and faith. In circumcision 
the foreskin only was put off; in Christian regeneration 
“the body of the flesh” is spiritually put off, at least it is 
so in its ideal conception, however imperfectly believers 
realize that ideal. by—Grcek, “in.” This spiritual cir- 
cumcision is realized in, or by, union with Christ, whose 
“circumcision,” whereby He became responsible for us to 
keep the whole law, is imputed to believers for justifica- 
tion; and union with whom, in all His vicarious obedi- 
ence, including Hrs crrcumcision, is the source of our 
sanctification. ALForD makes it explanatory of the pre- 
vious, “a cireumcision made without hands,” viz., “the 
circumcision brought about by your union with Christ,” 
The former view seems to me better to accord with v, 12° 
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eh. 3. 1,3, 4, which similarly makes the believer, by spirit- 
ual union with Christ, to have personal fellowship in the 
several states of Christ, viz., His death, resurrection, and 
appearing in glory. Nothing was done or suffered by our 
Mediator as such, but may be acted in our souls and rep- 
resented in our spirits, PEARSON’S view, howeyer, is that 
ti ALFORD. JOSHUA, the type (not Moses in the wilder- 
ness), circumcised the Israelites in Canaan (Joshua 5, 2-9) 
tue second time; the people that came out of Egypt hay- 
ing been circumcised, and afterwards having died in the 
wilderness; but those bern after the Exodus not having 
been so. Jesus, the Antitype,is the author of the true 
circumcision, which is therefore called “ the circumcision 
of Christ’? (Romans 2, 29), As Joshua was “ Moses’ min- 
ister,’ so Jesus, ‘“minister’’ of the circumcision for the 
truth of God” unto the Gentiles (Romans 15, 8), 12. 
Translate, ‘‘Having been buried with Him in your bap- 
tism.’’ The past participle is here coincident in time 
with the preceding verb, ‘‘ye were (Greek) circumcised.” 
Baptism is regarded as the burial of the old carnal life, to 
which the act of immersion symbolically corresponds; 


and in warm climates where immersion is safe, it is the — 


mode most accordant with the significance of the ordi- 
nance; but the spirit of the ordinance is kept by affusion, 
where immersion would be inconvenient or dangerous; 
to insist on literal immersion in all cases would be mere 
legal ceremonialism (Romans 6. 3,4), are risen—rather 
as Greek, ‘were raised with Him,” through the faith 
of, &c.—by means of your faith in the operation of God; so 
“faith of,” for “faith in’ (Ephesians 3, 12; Philippians 3. 
9). Faith in God’s mighty operation in raising again 
Jesus, is saving faith (Romans 4, 24; 10. 9); and it is 
Wrought in the soul by His same “mighty working” 
whereby He ‘“‘raised Jesus from the dead” (Ephesians 1, 
19, 20), BENGEL seems to me (not as ALFORD understands 
him) to express the latter sense, viz., ‘‘ Through the faith 
which is a work of the operation of God who,” &c. Ephe- 
sians 1, 19, 20 accords with this; the same mighty power 
of God is exercised in raising one spiritually dead to the 
life of faith, as was “ wrought in Christ when God raised 
Him literally from the dead.’’ However, “faith of” 
usually is taith in (Romans 3,22); but there is no gram- 
matical impropriety in understanding it‘ the faith which 
is the effect of the operation of God” (Ephesians 2.8; 1 
Thessalonians 2, 13). “As His literal resurrection is the 
ground of the power put forth in our spiritual resurrec- 
tion now, so it is a pledge of our literal resurrection here- 
after (Romans 8. ll.) 13. you, being dead — formerly 
(Ephesians 2, 1,2); even as Christ was among the dead, 
before that God raised Him “from the dead” (v, 12), sins 
—rather as Greek is transluted at end of this verse, “ tres- 
passes,” lit., “‘fallings aside’ from God’s ways; actual 
transgressions, as that of Adam, uncirecumcision of 
your fiesh—your not having put off the old fleshly, 
nature, the-carnal foreskin, or original sin, which now by 
spiritual circumcision, i. e., conversion and baptism, you 
have put off. he quickened—Gop “ quickened together 
with Him’ (Curist), Just as Christ’s resurrection proyed 
that He was delivered from the sin laid on Him, so our 
spiritual quickening proves that we have been forgiven 
our sins (1 Peter 3, 22; 4..1, 2), forgiven you—So Vulgate 
and HILARY. But the oldest MSS, read, ‘us,’’ passing 
from the particular persons, the Colossians, to the general 
Chureh (ch. 1. 14; Ephesians 1,7), all trespasses—G'reek, 
“all our trespasses,” 14. Blotting out—Greek, “ Having 
Wiped out;” coincident in time with “having forgiven 
you” (v. 13); hereby having cancelled the law's indictment 
against you. The law (including espeeially the moral law, 
wherein lay the chief difficulty in obeying) is abrogated 
to the believer, as far as it was a compulsory, accusing 
code, and as far as “righteousness” (justification) and 
“life”? were sought for by it, It can only produce outward 
works, not inward obedience of the will, which in the 
believer flows from the Holy Spirit in Him (Romans 3, 21; 
7. 2,4; Galatians 2. 19), the handwriting of ordinances 
—rather, “rn ordinances” (Note, Ephesians 2. 15); “the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances.” ‘The 
handwriting” (alluding to the Decalogue, the representa- 
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tive of the law, written by the hand of God) is the whole law 
the obligatory bond, under which all lay; the Jews pri- 
marily were under the bond, but they in this respect 
were the representative people of the world (Romans 3, 
19); and in their inability to keep the law was involved 
the inability of the Gentiles also, in whose hearts ‘the 
work of the law was written” (Romans 2, 15); and as they 
did not keep this, they were condemned by it. that was 
against us... comtrary to us—Greek, “adversary to 
us;’’ so it is translated, Hebrews 10. 27. ‘‘Not only was 
the law against us by its demands, but also an adversary 
to us by its accusations.”’ [BENGEL.] TITTMANN explains 
the Greek, ‘‘having a latent contrariety to us;’’ not open 
designed hostility, but virtual unintentional opposition 
through our frailty; not- through any opposition in the 
law itself to our good (Romans 7, 7-12, 14; 1 Corinth- 
jians 15.56, Galatians 3.21; Hebrews 10,3). The “ writ- 
ING’ is part of “that which was contrary to us;’’. for 
“the letter killeth” (Nolte, 2 Corinthians 3.6), and took 
it—Greek, ‘‘and hath taken it out of the way’ (so as to 
be no longer a hindrance to us), by “nailing it to the 
cross,”’ Christ, by bearing the curse of the broken law, 
has redeemed us from its curse (Galatians 3. 13), In His 
person nailed to the cross, the law itself was nailed to it. 
Ove ancient mode of cancelling bonds, was by striking a 
nail through the writing: this seems at that time to have 
existed in Asia. [GroTius.] The bond cancelled in the 
present case was the obligation lying against the Jews as 
representatives of the world, and attested by their amen, 
to keep the whole law under penalty of the curse (Deuter- 
onomy 27,26; Nehemiah 10, 29). 15. ALrorD, ELLIcorT, 
&e., translate the Greek to accord-with the translation of 
the same Greek, ch. 3. 9, ‘Stripping off from Himself the 
principalities and the powers:’’ Gop put off from Him- - 
self the angels, i. e., their ministry, not employing them 
to be promulgators of the Gospel in the way that He had 
given the law by their “ disposition” or ministry (Acts 7, 
53; Galatians 3.19; Hebrews 2. 2, 5): God manifested Him- 
self without a veil in Jesus, ‘‘THE principalities and THE 
powers” refers back to v.10, Jesus, ‘the Head of all prin- 
cipality and power,” and ch. 1. 16. In the sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross, God subjected all the principalities, &c., to 
Jesus, declaring them to be powerless as to His work and 
His people (Ephesians 1. 21). Thus Paul’s argument 
against those grafting on Christianity Jewish observ- 
ances, along with angel-worship, is, whatever part angels 
may be supposed to have had under the law, now at an 
end, God having put the legal dispensation itself away, 
But the objection is, that the context seems to refer to a 
triumph over bad angels: in 2 Corinthians 2. 14, however, 
Christ’s triumph over those subjected to Him, is not a tri- 
umph for destruction, but for their salvation, so that good 
angels may be referred to (ch. 1. 20), But the Greek middle 
is susceptible of English Version, ‘Having spoiled,” or, 
Ut. [TITTMANN], ‘having completely stripped,” or “ de- 
spoiled” for Himself (ef. Romans 8, 38; 1 Corinthians 15, 
24; Ephesians 6.12). English Version accords with Mat- 
thew 12, 29; Luke 11. 22; Hebrews 2.14. Translate as tho 
Greek, “ The rules and authorities.” made a show of them 
openly—at His ascension (Votes, Ephesians 4.8; confirm- 
ing Hnglish Version of this verse), openly—John 7.4; 1, 
54, supports Hnglish Version against ALFORD’S translatiun, 
“in openness of speech.” im it—viz,, His cross, or cruvi- 
fixion: so the Greek fathers translate. Many of the 
Latins, “In Himself,’ or “in Him.’ Ephesians 2 16 
“Reconcile ... by the eross, 
having slain the enmity thereby.” If “in Him,’ i. e., 
Christ, be read, still the cross will be the place and means 
of God's triumph in Christ over the principalities (Ephe- 
sians 1. 20; 2.5). Demons, like other angels, werein heaven 
up to Christ's ascension, and influenced earth from their 
heavenly abodes. As heaven was not yet opened toinan 
before Christ (John 3. 13), soit was not yet shut against 
demons (Job 1,6; 2.1. But at the ascension Satan and 
his demons were “judged” and ‘‘cast out’ by Chiist’s 
obedience unto death (John 12. 31; 16.11; Hebrews 2, 14; 
Revelation 12. 5-10), and the Son of man was raised to the 
throne of God; thus His resurrection and ascension area 
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publtiesolemn triumph over the principalities and powers 
of death. It is striking, that the heathen oracles were 
silenced soon after Christ’s ascension. 16. therefore— 
Because ye are complete in Christ,and God in Him has 
dispensed with all subordinate means as essential to ac- 
ceptance with Him. meat... drink—Greek, ‘eating 
... drinking’ (Romans 14.1-17). Pay no regard to any 
one who sits in judgment on you as to legal observances 
in respect to foods. holyday—a feast yearly. Cf. the 
three, 1 Chronicles 23,31. new moon—monthly. the 
sabbath—Omit “THE,” which is not in the Greek (ef. 
Note, Galatians 4. 10), “SABBATHS” (not “the sabbaths’’) 
of the day of atonement and feast of tabernacles have 
come to an end with the Jewish services to which they 
belonged (Leviticus 28, 82, 87-39). The weekly sabbath 
rests on a more permanent foundation, having been in- 
stituted in Paradise to commemorate the completion of 
creation in six days. Leviticus 23,38 expressly distin- 
guishes “the sabbath of the Lord” from the other sab- 
baths. A positive precept is right because it is commanded, 
and ceases to be obligatory when abrogated; a moral pre- 
cept is commanded eternally, because it is eternally right. 
If we could keepa perpetual sabbath, as we shall here- 
after, the positive precept of the.sabbath, one in each 
week, would be not needed. Hebrews 4. 9, “rests,’’ Greek, 
“keeping of sabbath” (Isaiah 66.23). But we cannot, since 
even Adam, in innocence, needed one amidst his earthly 
employments; therefore the sabbath is still needed, and 
is therefore still linked with the other nine command- 
ments, as obligatory in the spirit, though the letter of 
the law has been superseded by that higher spirit of 
love which is the essence of law and Gospel alike (Ro- 
mans 13,8-10). 17. things to come—the blessings of the 
Christian covenant, the substance of which Jewish or- 
dinances were but the type. Cf. ‘ages to come,” i. e., the 
Gospel dispensation (Ephesians 2.7). Hebrews 2. 5, ‘‘ the 
world to come,” the body is of Christ—The real substance 
(of the blessings typified by the law) belongs to Christ 
(Hebrews 8.5; 10.1). 18. beguile —translate, “Defraud 
you of your prize,” lit., “ to adjudge a prize out of hostility 
away from him who deserves it.” [TRENCH.] ‘To be um- 
pire in a contest to the detriment of one.” This defraud- 
ing of their prize the Colossians would suffer, by letting 
any self-constituted arbitrator or judge (i. e., false teacher) 
draw them away from Christ, ‘‘the righteous Judge” and 
Awarder of the prize (2 Timothy 4.8; James 1. 12; 1 Peter 
5. 4), to angel-worship. im a voluntary humility—So 
“will-worship” (v, 23), Zit.,“ Delighting [WAHL] in hu- 
mility:" loving (so the Greek is translated, Mark 12. 38, 
“love to goin long clothing”’) to indulge himself in a hu- 
mility of his own imposing: a volunteer in humility. [DAL- 
LzuUS.] Notas ALForD, “Let no one of purpose defraud 
you,” &c, Notas Grortrvs, “If he ever so much wish” (to 
defraud you). For the participle “ wishing” or “ delight- 
ing,” is one of the series, and stands in the same category 
as “intruding,” “puffed up,” “not holding;” and the 
sel/-pleasing implied in it stands in happy contrast to the 
(mock) humility with which it seems to me, therefore, to 
be connected. His “humility,” so-called, is a pleasing of 
self: thus it stands in parallelism to “his fleshly mind” 
(its real name, though he styles it ‘ humility”), as “ wish- 
ing” or “delighting” does to “puffed up.” The Greek for 
“humility” is lit, “lowliness of mind,” which forms a 
clearer parallel to “puffed up by his fleshly mind.” 
Under pretext of humility, as if they durst not come di- 
rectly to God and Christ (like the modern Church of Rome), 
they invoked angels: as Judaizers, they justified this on 
the ground that the law was given by angels. This error 
continued long in Phrygia (where Colosse and Laodicea 
were), so that the Council of Laodicea (A. p. 360) expressly 
framed its 35th canon against the “ Angelici’ (as AuGust- 
INE, Heereses, 39, calls them) or “invokers ofangels.” Even 
as late as THEODORET’S time, there were oratories to 
Michael the archangel. The modern Greeks have a 
legend that Michael opened a chasm to draw off an in- 
nndation threatening the Colossian Christians. Once 
men admit the inferior powers to Share invocation with 
the Supreme, the former gradually engrosses all our seri- 
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ous worship, almost to the exclusion of the latter; thus the 
heathen, beginning with adding the worship of other 
deities to that of the Supreme, ended with ceasing to wor- 
ship Him at all. Nor does it signify much, whether we 
regard such as directly controlling us (the Pagan view), 
or as only influencing the Supreme in our behalf (the 
Chureh of Rome’s view); because he from whom I ex- 
pect happiness or misery, becomes the uppermost object 
in my mind, whether he give, or only procure it. [Catt- 
tions for Times.) Scripture opposes the idea of “ patrons” 
or “intereessors” (1 Timothy 2.5, 6). True Christian hu- 
mility joins consciousness of utter personal demerit, 
with a sense of participation in the Divine life through 
Christ, and in the dignity of our adoption by God, With- 
out the latter being realized, a false self-humiliation re- 
sults, which displays itself in ceremonies and ascetic self- 
abasement (v. 23), which after all is but spiritual pride 
under the mock guise of humility. Contrast “glorying 
in the Lord” (1 Corinthians 1.31). intruding into... 
things which he hath not seen—So very old MSS. and 
Vulgate and ORIGEN read. But the oldest MSS. and Lu- 
CIFER omit “not:” then translate, ‘‘ Haughtily treading 
on (‘standing on’ [ALFoRD]) the things which he hatb 
seen.” TREGELLES refers this to fancied visions of an- 
gels. ButifSt, Paul had meant a fancied seeing, he would 
have used some qualifying word, as, “whieh he seemed to 
see,” not “which he hath seen.” Plainly the things were 
actually seen by him, whether of demoniacal origination 
(1 Samuel 28, 11-20), or phenomena resulting from natural 
eausation, mistaken by him as if supernatural. Paul 
not stopping to discuss the nature of the things so seen, 
fixes on the radical error, the tendency of such a one in 
all this to walk by SENSE (viz., what he haughtily prides 
himself on having SEEN), rather than by FAITH in the UN- 
SEEN “ Head” (v, 19; ef. John 20, 29; 2 Corinthians 5. 7; He- 
brews ll. 1). Thus in the parallelism, “vainly puffed up” 
answers to ‘‘haughtily treading on,” or “setting his foot 
on;” ‘this fleshly mind” answers to “the things which he 
hath seen,” since his fleshliness betrays itself in priding 
himself on what he hath seen, rather than on the wnseen 
objects of faith. That the things seen may have been of 
demoniacal origination, appears from 1 Timothy 4, 2, 
“Some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to sedu- 
cing spirits and doctrines of devils” (Greek, ‘‘demons”), 
A warning to modern spiritualists. puffed up—Imply- 
ing that the previous so called “ humility’’ (Greek, “low- 
liness of mind’’) was really a “puffing up.” fleshly mind 
—Greek, “By the mind of his own flesh.” The flesh, or 
sensuous principle, is the fountain head whence his mind 
draws its craving after. religious objects of sight, instead 
of, in true humility as a member, “ holding fast the (un- 
seen) Head.” 19. Translate, ‘* Not holding fast the Head.” 
He who does not hold Christ solely and supremely above 
all others, does not hold Him at all. [BENGEL.] The 
want of firm holding of Christ has set him loose to [pry 
into, and so] “tread haughtily on (pride himself on) 
things which he hath seen.’”’ Each must hold fast the 
Head for himself, not merely be attached to the other 
members, however high in the body. [ALForp.] from 
which—rather, “from whom,” all the body—i.e., all 
the members of the body (Ephesians 4, 16), joints—the 
points of union where the supply of nourishment passes 
to the different members, furnishing the body with the 
materials of growth. bands—the sinews and nerves 
which bind together limb and limb. Faith, love, and 
peace, are the spiritual bands. Cf. “knit together in 
love” (v. 2; ch, 3. 14; Ephesians 4, 3), having nourish- 
ment ministered—i, c., supplied to it continually, “Re- 
ceiving ministration.” knit together—The Greek is 
translated “compacted,” Ephesians 4. 16: implying frm 
consolidation. with the increase of God—(Ephesians 4, 
16)—i. e., wrought by God, the Author and Sustainer of the 
believer's spiritual life, in union with Christ, the Head (1 
Corinthians 3. 6); and tending to the honour of God, 
being worthy of Him, its Author, 20. Wherefore—The 
oldest MSS. omit “‘ Wherefore.” if ye be dead—Greek, 
“if ye died (so as to be freed) from,” &e. (ef. Romans 6, 2; 
7. 2,3; Galatians 2,19), rudiments of the world—{y, 8.) 
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The Ritual Law Abolished. 


Carnal, outward, worldly, legal ordinances. as though 
living—as though you were not dead to the world like 
your crucified Lord, into whose death ye were buried 
(Galatians 6.14; 1 Peter 4.1,2), are ye subject to ordi- 
nmnances—why do ye submit to be made subject to ordi- 
nances? Referring to v. 14: you are again being made 
subject to ‘ordinances,’ the ‘“‘handwriting” of. which 
had been “blotted out’’)(v. 14). 21. Cf. v.16, ““meat... 
drink.” He gives instances of the “ordinances” (v. 20) in 
the word? of their imposers, Theres is an ascending 
climax of superstitious prohibitions. The first Greek 
word (Aapse) is distinguished from the third (¢higes), in 
that the former means close contact and retention; the lat-~ 
ter, momentary contact (cf. 1 Corinthians 7.1; John 20, 17, 
Greek, “Hold me not;” “‘cling not to me”), Translate, 
“ Handle not, neither taste, nor even touch.” The three re- 
fer to meats. ‘“‘ Handle not” (a stronger term than “nor 
even touch”), ‘‘nor taste’? with the tongue, ‘‘nor even 
touch,” however slight the contact. 22. Which—things, 
viz., the three things handled, touched, and tasted. are 
to perish—iit., “are constituted by their very nature) for 
perishing (or destruction by corruption) in (or with) their 
using up” (consumption). Therefore they cannot really 
and lastingly defile a man (Matthew 15, 17; 1 Corinthians 
6, 13). after—according to. Referring to v. 20, 21. All 
these ‘ ordinances” are according to human, not Divine, 
injunction. doctrines— Greek, “teachings.” ALFORD 
translates, (doctrinal) “‘systems.”’ 23. have—Gveek, ‘‘are 
having;” implying the permanent characteristic which 
these ordinances are supposed tohave. show of wisdom 
—rather, ‘a reputation of wisdom,” [ALFORD.] will- 
worship — arbitrarily-invented worship: would-be-wor- 
ship, devised by man’s own will, not God’s. So jealous is 
God of human will-worship, that He struck Nadab and 
Abihu dead for burning strange incense (Leviticus 10. 1-3), 
So Uzziah was stricken with leprosy for usurping the of- 
fice of priest (2 Chronicles 26, 16-21). Cf. the will-worship 
of Saul (1 Samuel 138. 8-14) for which he was doomed to lose 
his throne, This “voluntary worship” is the counterpart 
to their “voluntary humility” (v. 18): both specious in 
appearance, the former seeming in religion to do even 
more than God requires (as in the dogmas of the Roman 
and Greek churches), but really setting aside God’s will 
for man’s own; the latter seemingly self-abasing, but 
really proud of man’s self-willed ‘“‘humility” (Greek, 
“Jowliness of mind’), whilst virtually rejecting the dig- 
nity of direct communion with Christ, the Head, by wor- 
shipping of angels. neglecting of the body—Greek, “not 
sparing of the body.” This asceticism seems to have 
rested on the Oriental theory that matter is the source 
of evil. This also looked plausible (cf. 1 Corinthians 9, 27), 
not in any honour—of the body. As “‘neglecting of the 
body” describes asceticism positively ; so this clause, nega- 
tively; Not paying any of that ‘‘honour” which is due to 
the body as redeemed by such a price as the blood of 
Christ. We should not degrade, but have a just estima- 
tion of ourselves, not in ourselves, but in Christ (Acts 13, 
46; 1 Corinthians 3. 21; 6. 15; 7. 23; 12. 23, 24; 1 Thessalon- 
jians 4, 4). True self-denial regards the spirit, and not the 
forms of ascetical self-mortification in ‘‘meats which 
profit not those occupied therein” (Hebrews 13. 9), and is 
consistent with Christian self-respect, the “honour’’ 
which belongs to the believer as dedicated to the Lord. 
Of. “vainly,” v.18. to the satisfying of the fiesh—This 
expresses the real tendency of their human ordinances 
of bodily asceticism, voluntary humility, and will-wor- 
ship of angels. Whilst seeming to denyself and the body, 
they really are pampering the flesh. Thus “satisfying of 
the flesh” answers to “puffed up by his fleshly mind” (v. 
18), so that “flesh” is used in its ethical sense, ‘‘the car- 
nal nature” as opposed to the spiritual; not in the sense, 
“body.” The Greek for “satisfying,” implies satiating to 
repletion, or to excess. “A surfeit of the carnal sense is hu- 
man tradition.” [H1LARY THE DEACON,in BENGEL.] Tra- 
dition puffs up; it clogs the heavenly perceptions. They 
put away true “honour” that they may “satiate to the full 
THE FLEsi.” Self-imposed ordinances gratify the flesh 
(viz., self-righteousness) though seeming to mortify it. 
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Where we should Seek Christ. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-25, EXHORTATIONS TO HEAVENLY AIMS, AS OP- 
POSED TO EARTHLY, ON THE GROUND OF UNION TO THE 
RISEN SAvViIouR; To MoRTIFY AND PUT OFF THE OLD 
MAN, AND TO PUT ON THE NEW; IN CHARITY, HumILiry, 
WorRDS OF EDIFICATION, THANKFULNESS; RELATIVE 
Duties. 1. If... then—The connection with ch. 2.18, 
23, is, he had condemned the “ fleshly mind” and the “ sa- 
tiating to the full the flesh;” in contrast to this he now 
says, ‘‘If then ye have been once for all raised up (Greek, 
aorist) together with Christ” (viz., at your conversion and 
baptism, Romans 6. 4), seek those things... above— 
(Matthew 6. 33; Philippians 3. 20.) sitteth—rather, as’ 
Greek, ‘Where Christ is, sitting on the right of God” 
(Ephesians 1. 20), The Head being quickened, the mem- 
bers are also quickened with Him. Where the Head is, 
there the members must be. The contrast is between the 
believer’s former state, alive to the world but dead to God, 
and his present state, dead to the world but alive to God; 
and between the earthly abode of the unbeliever and the 
heavenly abode of the believer (1 Corinthians 15, 47, 48), 
We are already seated there in Him as our Head; and 
hereafter shall be seated by Him, as the Bestower of our 
bliss, As Elisha (2 Kings 2. 2) said to Elijah when about 
to ascend, ‘“‘As the Lord liveth . . . I will not leave thee;’”’ 
so we must follow the ascended Saviour with the wings 
of our meditations and the chariots of our affections, 
We should trample upon and subdue our lusts, that our 
conversation may correspond to our Saviour’s con- 
dition; that where the eyes of apostles were forced to 
leave Him, thither our thoughts may follow Him (Mat- 
thew 6. 21; John 12. 32). [PEARSON.] Of ourselves we can 
no more ascend than a bar of iron lift itself up from the 
earth. But the love of Christ is a powerful magnet to 
draw us up (Ephesians 2. 5, 6). The design of the Gospel 
is not merely to give rules, but mainly to supply motives 
to holiness. 2. Translate, ‘‘Set your mind on the things 
above, not on the things,” &c. (ch. 2.20). Contrast ‘who 
mind earthly things” (Philippians 3. 19). Whatever we 
make an idol of, will either be a cross to us if we be be- 
lievers, or a curse to us if unbelievers. 3. The Geek aorist 
implies, ‘‘ For ye have died once forall” (ch. 2.12; Romans 
6. 4-7). Itis not said, Ye mustdie practically to the world 
in order to become dead with Christ; but the latter is as-- 
sumed as once for all having taken place in the regenera- 
tion; what believers are told is, Develop this spiritual 
life in practice. ‘No one longs for eternal, incorruptible,. 
and immortal life, unless he be wearied of this temporal, 
corruptible, and mortal Hfe.’ [AUGUSTINE.] your life. 
... hid—Psalm 83. 3—like a seed buried in the earth; cf.. 
“planted,” Romans 6.5. Cf. Matthew 13. 31 and 33, ‘‘like 
...leaven... Aid.’ As the glory ef Christ now is hid: 
from the world, so also the glory of believers’ inner life, 
proceeding from communion with him, is still hidden 
with Christ in God; but (v4) when Christ, the Source of 
this life, shall manifest Himself in glory, then'shall their 
hidden glory be manifest, and correspond in appearance 
to its original. [NEANDER,] The Christian’s secret com- 
munion with God will now at times make itself seen 
without his intending it (Matthew 5. 14, 16); but his- full 
manifestation is at Christ’s manifestation (Matthew 13. 
43; Romans 8, 19-23). “It doth not yet appear (Greek, ‘is 
not yet manifested’) what we shall be” (1 John 3. 2; 1 Peter 
1.7). AS yet Christians do not always recognize the“ life’ 
of one another, so hidden is it, and even at times doubt 
as to their own life, so weak is it, and so harassed with 
temptations (Psalm 51.; Romans 7). im God—to whom 
Christ has ascended, Our “life” is‘ laid up for” us in God 
(ch. 1, 5), and is secured by the decree of Him who is in- 
visible to the world (2 Timothy 4.8). 4. Translate, ‘‘ When 
Christ shall. be manifested who is, our life (John Pl. 25; 14, 
6,19), then shall ye also with, Him be manifested in glory” 
(1 Peter 4.13). The spiritual life.our souls have nowin Him 
shall be extended to our bodies (Romans 8, 11). then— 
and not till then. Those err who think to finda perfect 
Church before then. The true Church is: now militant, 
Rome errs in trying to set up a Church now regnant and 
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triumphant. The true Church shall be visible as a per- 
fect and reigning Church, when Christ shall be visibly 
manifested as her reigning Head, Rome having ceased 
tolook for Him in patient faith, has set up a visible mock- 
head, a false anticipation of the millennial kingdom. The 
Papacy took to itself by robbery that glory which is an 
object of hope, and can only be reached by bearing the 
cross now. When the Church became a harlot, she ceased 
to be a bride who goes to meet her Bridegroom, Hence 
the millennia] kingdom ceased to be looked for, [AUBER- 
LEN.] 5. Mortify — Greek, ‘‘ Make a corpse of;” “make 
dead;” “put to death.” therefore—(Vote, v. 3.) Follow 
out to its necessary consequence the fact of your having 
once for all died with Christ spiritually at your regenera- 
tion, by daily ‘deadening your members,” of which uni- 
ted “the body of the sins of the flesh” consists (ch, 2. 11). 
“The members” to be mortified are the fleshly instru- 
ments of lust,in so far as the members of the body are 
abused to such purposes. Habitually repress and do vio- 
lence to corrupt desires of which the members are the in- 
struments (cf. Romans 6. 19; 8 13; Galatians 5, 24, 25). 
upon the earth—where they find their support [BENGEL] 
(ef. v. 2, “‘ things on earth’’), See Ephesians 5. 3,4. tnor- 
dinate affection—“ lustful passion.” evil concupiscence 
—more general than the last [ALForD], the disorder of the 
external senses; “lustful passion,’ lust within, [BENGEL.] 
covetousness—marked off by the Greek article as form- 
ing a whole genus by itself, distinct from the genus con- 
taining the various species just enumerated. It implies 
a self-idolizing, grasping spirit; far worse than another 
Greek term translated “the love of money” (1 Timothy 6. 
10). which is—i.e., inasmuch as it is “idolatry.” Cf, 
Note, Ephesians 4, 19, on its connection with sins of impu- 
rity. Selfand mammon are deified in the heart instead of 
God (Matthew 6. 24; Note, Ephesians 5. 5), 6. (Vote, Ephe- 
sians 5. 6.) 7. sometime— ‘once.’ walked... when 
ye lived in them—These sins were the very element in 
which ye “ lived” (before ye became once for all dead with 
Christ to them); no wonder, then, that ye “walked” in 
them. Cf. on the opposite side, “living in the Spirit,” 
having .as its legitimate consequence, ‘‘ walking in the 
Spirit” (Galatians 5. 25). The living comes first in both 
cases, the walking follows. 8. But now—that ye are no 
longer livingin them. ye also—like other believers; an- 
swering to “ye also” (v. 7) like other unbelievers formerly. 
put off&—‘ Do ye also put away all these,” viz., those just 
enumerated, and those which follow. [ALFORD.] anger, 
wrath—(WVote, Ephesians 4. 31.) blasphemy—rather, “‘ re- 
viling,” “ evil-speaking,” as it is translated Ephesians 4, 31, 
filthy communication—The context favours the transla- 
tion, “ abusive language,’ rather than impure conversation. 
“Foul language” best retains the ambiguity of the origi- 
nal. 9. (Ephesians 4922, 25.) put of€&—G%eek, “ wholly put 
off;” utterly renounced. [TITTMANN.] the old man—the 
unregenerate nature which ye had before conversion, 
his deeds—habits of acting. 10. the new man—(WNote, 
Ephesians 4. 23.) Here (neon) the Greek, means “the re- 
cently-put-on nature;’”’ that lately received at regenera- 
tion (see Note, Ephesians 4, 23, 24). which is renewed 
—Greek, “which is being renewed” (anakainoumenon); 
viz., its development into a perfectly renewed nature is 
continually progressing to completion. in knowledge— 
rather as the Greek, “unto perfect knowledge” (Votes, ch, 
1, 6, 9, 10). Perfect knowledge of God excludes all sin 
(John 17.3), after the image of him that created him— 
viz., of God that created the new man (Ephesians 2. 10; 4. 
24), The new creation is analogous to the first creation 
(2 Corinthians 4,6). As man was then made in the im- 
age of God naturally, so now spiritually. But the image 
of God formed in us by the Spirit of God, is as much more 
glorious than that borne by Adam, as the Second Man, 
the Lord from heaven, is more glorious than the first man, 
Genesis 1. 26, ‘Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness.” The “image” is claimed for man, 1 Corinth- 
lans 11.7; the “likeness,” James 3.9. ORIGEN (Principia 
8. 6) taught, the image was something in which all were 
created, and which continued to man after the fall (Gen- 
esis 9,6), The likeness was something towards which man 
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to Put off the Old Man, and Put on Christ. 


was created, that he might strive after it and attain it, 
TRENCH thinks God in the double statement (Genesis L. 
26), contemplates both man’s first creation and his being 
“renewed in knowledge after the image of Him that 
created Him.” 11. Where—translate, ‘‘ Wherein,” viz., in 
the sphere of the renewed man, meither,,. mor... 
nor... nor—translate as Greek, “There is no such thing 
as Greek and Jew (the difference of privilege between 
those born of the natural seed of Abraham, and those not, 
is abolished), circumcision and uncircumcision (the differ- 
ence of legal standing between the circumcised and un- 
circumcised is done away, Galatians 6. 15)—bondman, 
freeman.” The present Church is one called out of the flesh, 
and the present world-course (Ephesians 2. 2), wherein 
such distinctions exist, to life in the Spirit, and to the 


* future first resurrection: and this because Satan has such 


power now over the flesh and the world. At Christ's com- 
ing, when Satan shall no longer rule the flesh and the 
world, the nations in the flesh, and the word in millen- 
nial felicity, shall be the willing subjects of Christ and 
His glorified saints (Daniel 7. 14, 22, 27; Luke 19. 17, 19; 
Revelation 20. 1-6; 3.21), Israel in Canaan was a type of 
that future state when the Jews, so miraculously pre- 
served distinct now in their dispersion, shall be the cen- 
tral Church of the Christianized world. As expressly as 
Scripture abolishes the distinction of Jew and Greek now 
as to religious privileges, so does it expressly foretell that 
in the coming new order of things, Israel shall be first of 
the Christian nations, not for her own selfish aggrandize- 
ment, but for their good, as the medium of blessing to 
them. Finally,after the millennium, the life that is in 
Christ. becomes the power which transfigures nature, in 
the time of the new heaven and the new earth; as, before, 
it first transfigured the spiritual, then the political and 
social word. Scythian—heretofore regarded as more bar- 
barian than the barbarians, Though the relation of bond 
and free actually existed, yet in relation to Christ, all 
alike were free in one aspect, and servants of Christ in 
another (1 Corinthians 7. 22; Galatians 3, 28). Christ is 
all—Christ absorbs in Himself all distinctions, being to 
all alike, everything that they need for justification, 
sanctification, and glorification (1 Corinthians 1, 30; 3. 
21-23; Galatians 2.20), im all—who believe and are re- 
newed, without distinction of person; the sole distine- 
tion now is, how much each draws from Christ, The 
unity of the Divine life shared in by’all believers, coun- 
terbalances all differences, even as great as that between 
the polished “Greek” and the rude “Scythian.” Chris- 
tianity imparts to the most uncivilized the only spring 
of sound, social and moral culture, 12. the elect of God 
—There is no“the” in the Greek, “‘God’s elect” (cf. Ro- 
mans 8.8; 1 Thessalonians 1. 4). The order of the words 
“elect, holy, beloved,” answers to the order of the things. 
Election from eternity precedes sanctification in time; the 
sanctified, feeling God’s love, imitate it. [BENGEL,] bowels 
of mercies—Some of the oldest MSS. read singular, 
“mercy.” Bowels express the yearning compassion, 
which has its seat in the heart, and which we feel to act 
on our inward parts (Genesis 43. 30; Jeremiah 81.20; Luke 
1,78, Margin). humbleness of mind—True ‘“lowliness 
of mind:” not the mock “ humility” of the false teachers 
(ch. 2. 23; Ephesians 4, 2, 32). 13. Forbearing—as to 
present offences. forgiving—as to past offences, quar- 
rel—rather as Greek, ‘cause of blame,” “cause of com- 
plaint.’’ Christ—who had so infinitely greater cause of 
complaint againstus, The oldest MSS.and Vulgate read 
“the Lord.” nglish Version is supported by one very old 
MS. and old versions. It seems to have crept in from Ephe- 
sians 4, 32, 14. above—rather “over,” as in Ephesians 6, 
16. Charity, which is the crowning grace, covering the 
multitude of others’ sins (1 Peter 4. 8), must overlie all the 
other graces enumerated. which is—i.e., for it is; lit., 
“which thing is.’ bond of perfectness—An upper gar- 
ment which completes and keeps together the rest, which, 
without it, would be loose and disconnected. Seeming 
graces, where love is wanting, are mere hypocrisy. Jus- 
tification by faith, is assumed as already having taken 
place in those whom Paul addresses, v, 12, “ elect of God, 


Exhortation to Charity, Humility, 


holy .. . beloved,” and ch. 2, 12; so that there is no plea 
here for Rome’s view of justification by works. Love 
and its works “perfect,” i.e., manifest the full maturity 
of faith developed (Matthew 5. 44, 48). Love... be ye 
perfect, &c. (James 2, 21, 22; 1 John 2.5). “If we love one 
another, God’s love is perfected in us ’’ (Romans 18. 8; 1 Co- 
vinthians 13.; 1 Timothy 1.5; 1 John 4,12). As to “bond,” 
ef, ch. 2. 2, “knit together in love” (Ephesians 4, 8), “keep 
the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.”’ 15. peace 
of God—The oldest MSS. and versions read, ‘The peace 
of Curist”’ (cf. Philippians 4.7). ‘‘The peace of Gop.” 
Pherefore Christ is God. Peace was His legacy to His dis- 
ciples before He left them (John 14, 27), ‘* My peace I give 
unto you.” Peace is peculiarly His to give. Peace follows 
love (v. 14; Ephesians 4, 2,3), rule—lit., “sit as umpire;” 
the same Greek verb simple, as appears compounded (ch, 
2.18). The false teacher, as a self-constituted wmpire, de- 
frauds you of your prize; but if the peace of Christ be 
your umpire ruling in your hearts, your reward is sure, 
“Tet the peace of Christ act as umpire when anger, envy, 
and such passions arise, and restrain them.” Let not 
those passions give the award, so that you should be 
swayed by them, but let Christ’s peace be the decider of 
everythi ng. in your hearts—Many wear a peaceful coun- 
tenance and speak peace with the mouth, whilst war is 
in their hearts (Psalm 28. 3; 55. 21), to the which—i.e., 
with a view to which state of Christian peace (Isaiah 26, 
8); 1 Corinthians 7. 15, ‘“‘ God hath called us to peace.” ye 
are called—Greek, ‘tye were also called.” The “also” 
implies that besides Paul’s exhortation, they have also 
as a motive to “peace,” their having been once for all 
ealled. in one body—(Ephesians 4, 4)—The unity of the 
body | is a strong argument for “peace”? among the mem- 
bers. be ye thankful—for your “calling.” Not to have 
“peace ruling in your hearts” would be inconsistent with 
the “calling in one body,” and would be practical un- 
thankfulness to God who called us (Ephesians 5. 4, 19, 20), 
16. The form which “thankfulness”’ (v. 15) ought to take. 
Let the word of Christ—The Gospel word by which ye 
have been called. richly—(ch. 2.2; Romans 15. 14)-imall 
wisdom—ALForp joins this clause with “ teaching,” &ce., 
not with “dwell in you,” as English Version, for so we 
find in ch. 1. 28, “teaching in all wisdom,” and the 
two clauses will thus correspond, ‘In all wisdom 
teaching,” and “in grace singing in your hearts” (so 
the Greek order). and... and—The oldest MSS. read 
“psalms, hymns, spiritual songs” (Note, Ephesians 
5. 19). At the Agaps or Love-feasts, and in their 
family circles, they were to be so full of the Word of 
Christ in the heart, that the mouth should give it utter- 
ance in hymns of instruction, admonition, and praise (cf. 
Deuteronomy 6.7). TERTULLIAN, Apology, 39, records 
that at the Love-feasts, after the water had been fur- 
nished for the hands and the lights had been lit, accord- 
ing as any had the power, whether by his remembrance 
of Scripture, or by his powers of composition, he used to 
be invited to sing praises to God for the common good. 
Paul contrasts (as in Ephesians 5. 18, 19) the songs of 
’ Christians at their social meetings, with the bacchana- 
lian and licentious songs of heathen feasts. Singing 
usually formed part of the entertainment at Greek ban- 
quets (cf. James 5, 18), with grace—G@reek, “IN grace,” 
the element in which your singing is to be: “the grace” 
of the indwelling Holy Spirit. This clause expresses the 
seat and source of true psalmody, whether in private or 
public, viz., the heart as well as the voice; singing (cf. v. 
15, “peace . . . rule in your hearts’), the psalm of love and 
praise being in the heart before it finds vent by the lips, 
and even when it is not actually expressed by the yoice, 
as in closet-worship. The Greek order forbids Lnglish 
Version, ‘‘ with grace in your hearts; rather, “singing 
in your hearts.” to the Lord—The oldest MSS, read, “ to 
God.” 17. Lit.,‘‘ And everything whatsoever ye do... 
do all,” &c.; this includes words as well as deeds, im the 
mame of the Lord Jesus—as disciples called by His name 
as His,seeking His guidance and help, and desiring to act 
so as to gain His approval (Romans 14, 8{ 1 Corinthians 
10. 81; 2 Corinthians 5, 15; 1 Peter 4,11). Cf. “‘in the Lord,” 
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v. 18, and v.11, “ Christ is all.” God and the Father—The 
oldest MSS. omit “and,” which seems to have crept in 
from Ephesians 5, 20. by him—G*eek, “through Him” as 
the channel of His grace to us, and of our thanksgiving 
to Him (John 14. 6, end), 18. to your own husbands— 
The oldest MSS. omit ‘‘own,’’ which crept in from Ephe- 
sians 5.22, as it is fit im the Lord—Greek, “was fit,” 
implying that there was at Colosse some degree of fail- 
ure in fulfilling this duty, ‘‘as it was your duty to have 
done as disciples of the Lord.” 19. (Ephesians 5, 22-33.) 
be not bitter—ill-tempered, and provoking. Many who 
are polite abroad, are rude and bitter at home because 
they are not afraid to be so there. 20. (Ephesians 6. 1.) 
unto the Lord—The oldest MSS, read, “rn the Lord,” 
i.e., this is acceptable to God when it is done in the Lord, 
viz.,from the principle of faith, and as disciples in union 
with the Lord. 21. (Ephesians 6. 4.) It is a different 
Greek verb, therefore translate here, ‘“TIrritate not.” By 
perpetual fault-finding “children” are ‘‘ discouraged” or 
“disheartened.” A broken-down spirit is fatal to youth. 
[BENGEL.] 22. (Ephesians 6. 5,6.) This is to fear God, 
when, though none sees us, we do no evil: but if we do 
evil, it is not God, but men, whom we fear, singleness 
—“ simplicity of heart.”’ fearing God—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘‘the Lord.” 23. And—Omitted in the oldest MSS, 
(cf. Ephesians 6. 7,8), Cf. the same principle in the case 
of all men, Hezekiah (2 Chronicles 31. 21; Romans 12, 11), 
do, do it—Two distinct Greek verbs, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye do, 
work at it” (or labour at it), heartily—not from servile 
constraint, but with hearty good will. 24. the reward 
of the inheritance—“ Knowing that it is from the Lord 
(the ultimate source of reward), ye shall receive the com- 
pensation (or recompense, which will make ample amends 
for your having no earthly possession, as slaves now) con- 
sisting of the inheritance” (a term excluding the notion 
of meriting it by works: it is all of grace, Romans 4. 14; 
Galatians 8.18), for ye ser'we—The oldest MSS. omit 
“for,” then translate as Vulgate, “‘Serve ye the Lord 
Christ;” ef. v. 23, “To the Lord and not unto men” (1 Co- 
rinthians 7, 22, 23), 25. But—The oldest MSS. read, “ for,” 
which accords with “serve ye,” &c, (v. 24), the oldest read- 
ing: the for here gives a motive for obeying the precept. 
He addresses the slaves: Serve ye the Lord Christ, and 
leave your wrongs in His hands to put to rights: (¢rans- 
late) ‘‘For he that doeth wrong shall receive back the 
wrong which he hath done (by just retribution in kind), 
and there is no respect of persons” with the Great Judge 
in the day of the Lord. He favours the master no more 
than the slave (Revelation 6, 15). 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-18. ExHORTATIONS CONTINUED. To PRAYER: 
WispoM IN RELATION TO THE UNCONVERTED: AS TO 
THE BEARERS OF THE EPISTLE, TYCHICUS AND ONESI- 
MUS: CLOSING SALUTATIONS, 1. give—Greek, ‘render: 
lit., “afford.” equal—i. e.,as the slaves owe their duties 
to you, so you equally owe to them your duties as masters, 
Cf. “ye masters do the same things” (Note, Ephesians 6, 9), 
ALFoRD translates, ‘‘fairness,” ‘equity,’ which gives a 
large and liberal intepretation of justice in common mat- 
ters (Philemon 16). Kknowing—(Ch. 3.24.) ye also—as 
well as they. 2. Continuc—Greek, “‘Continue persever- 
ingly,” ‘‘persevere’’ (Ephesians 6.18), “watching there- 
unto ;’? here, “watch in the same,” or “in i,” i. e., im 
prayer: watching against the indolence as to prayer, and 
in prayer, of our corrupt wills. with thanksgiving— 
for everything, whether joyful, or sorrowful, mercies 
temporal and spiritual, national, family, and individual 
(1 Corinthians 14, 17; Philippians 4, 6; 1 Thessalonians 5, 
18), 3. for us—myself and Timothy (ch. 1.1), a door of 
utterance—itranslate, ‘‘a door for the word,” Not as in 
Ephesians 6, 19, where power of “utterance” is his peti- 
tion. Here it is an opportunity for preaching the word, 
which would be best afforded by his release from prison 
(1 Corinthians 16.9; 2 Corinthians 2,12; Philemon 22; 
Revelation 8,8), to speak—so that we may speak, the 
mystery of Christ—(Ch. 1.27.) for which... also—on 
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account of which I am (not only ‘tan ambassador,” Ephe- 
sians 6, 20, but) ALSo in bonds, 4 ALFoRD thinks that 
Paul asks their prayers for his release as if it were the 
only way by which he could ‘make it (the Gospel) mani- 
fest’? as he ought. But whilst this is included in their 
subject of prayer, Philippians 1. 12, 13, written somewhat 
later in his imprisonment, clearly shows that ‘ta door 
for the word” could be opened, and was opened, for its 
manifestation, even whilst he remained imprisoned. (cf. 
2 Timothy 2.9). 5. (Votes, Ephesians 5, 15, 16.) in, wis- 
dom—Practical Christian prudence, them ,, . without 
—Those notin the Christian brotherhood (1 Corinthians 
5. 12; 1 Thessalonians 4, 12), The brethren, through love, 
will make allowances for an indiscreet act or word of a 
brother; the world will make none. Therefore be the 
more on your guard in your intercourse with the latter, 
lest you be a stumbling-block to their conversion, re- 
deeming the time—The Greek expresses, buying up for 
yourselves, and buying off from worldly vanities the 
opportunity, whenever it is afforded you, of good to your- 
selves and others. ‘ Forestall the opportunity, z.e., to buy 
up an article out of the market, so as to make the 
largest profit from it.??) [CONYBEARE and Howson.] 6. 
with grace—Greek, ‘IN grace’’ as its element (ch. 3. 16; 
Ephesians 4, 29). Contrast the case of those ‘‘of the 
world” who “therefore speak of the world” (1 John 4. 5). 
Even the smallest leaf of the believer shoul? be full 
of the sap of the Holy Spirit (Jeremiah 17.7, 8). His con- 
versation should be cheerful without levity, serious 
without gloom. Cf. Luke 4. 22; John 7.46, as to Jesus’ 
speech, seasoned with salt—i., e., the savour of fresh and 
lively spiritual wisdom and earnestness, excluding all 
“corrupt communication,” and also tasteless insipidity 
(Matthew 5. 13; Mark 9. 50; Ephesians 4, 29) Cf. all 
the sacrifices seasoned with salt (Leviticus 2. 13), Not 
far from Colosse, in Phrygia, there was asalt lake, which 
gives to the image here.the more appropriateness. 
how ye ought to answer every man—(1 Peter 3. 15.) 
7. Tychicus—(Note, Ephesians 6, 2.) ‘who is a beloved 
brother—rather, ‘‘the beloved brother;” the article “ the” 
marks him as well known to them. 8. for the same pur-= 
pose—Greek, “for this very purpose.” that he might 
know your estate—translate, “that he may know your 
state:’? answering tov. 7. So one very old MS. and Vul- 
gateread. But the oldest MSS, and the old Latin versions, 
“that YE may know OUR state.’”’ However, the latter 
reading seems likely to have crept in from Ephesians 6. 
22, Paul was the more anxious to know the state of the 
Colossians, on account of the seductions to which they 
were exposed from false teachers; owing to which he had 
“ereat conflict for’ them (ch, 2.1). comfort your hearts 
—distressed as yeare by my imprisonment, as well as by 
your own trials. 9. Onesimus—the slave mentioned.in 
the Epistle to Philemon 10. 16, ‘‘a brother beloved.” a 
faithful ... brother—rather, ‘the faithful brother,’ he 
being known to the Colossians as the slaye of Philemon, 
their fellow-townsman and fellow-Christian. one of 
you—belonging to your city. they shall make known 
unto you all things—Greek, ‘‘all the things here,’”’ This 
substantial repetition of “all my state shall Tychicus de- 
clare unto you,” strongly favours the reading of Mnglish 
Version in v, 8, ‘that he might (may) know your state,” 
as it is unlikely the same thing should be stated ¢hrice, 
10. Aristarchus—A Macedonian of Thessalonica (Acts 27. 
2), who was dragged into the theatre at Ephesus, during 
the tumult with Gaius, they being ‘‘ Paul's companions 
in travel,” He accompanied Paul to Asia (Acts 20, 4), and 
subsequently (Acts 27, 2)to Rome, He was now at Rome 
with Paul (ef. Philemon 23, 24), As he is here spoken of 
as Paul’s “ fellow-prisoner,”’ but.in Philemon 24 as Paul’s 
“ fellow-labourer;” and vice versa, Epaphras in Philemon 
28, as his *‘ fellow-prisoner,”’ but here (ch, 1. 7) ‘‘ fellow-ser- 
vant,” MEYER in ALFORD, conjectures that Paul’s friends 
voluntarily shared his imprisonment by turns, Aristar- 
chus being his fellow-prisoner when he wrote to the Colos- 
sians, Epaphras when he wrote to Philemon, The Greek 
for ‘*fellow-prisoner”’ is lit., fellow-captive, an image from 
prisoners taken in warfare, Christians being ‘ fellow-sol- 
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diers” (Philippians 2,25; Philemon 2), whose warfare is, 
“the good fight of faith.” Mark—John Mark (Acts 12, 12. 
25); the Evangelist according to tradition, sistex’s son—. 
rather, ‘‘cousin,’” or “kinsman to Barnabas;” the latter. 
being the better known is introduced to designate Mark, 
The relationship naturally accounts for Barnabas’ selec- 
tion of Mark as his companion when otherwise qualified ; 
and also for Mark’s mother’s house at Jerusalem. being. 
the place of resort of Christians there (Acts 12, 12). The 
family belonged to Cyprus (Acts 4, 36); this accounts for, 
Barnabas’ choice of Cyprus as the first station on their, 
journey (Acts 13, 4), and for Mark’s accompanying them 
readily so far, it being the country of his family; and for, 
Paul’s rejecting him at the second journey for not haying. 
gone further than Perga, in Pamphylia, but having gone 
thence home to his mother at Jerusalem (Matthew 10. 37) 
on the first journey (Acts 13, 13), touching whom —viz., 
Mark. ye received commandments—possibly before the 
writing of this Epistle; or the “commandments” were 
verbal by Tychicus, and accompanying this letter, since the 
past tense was used by the ancients (where we use the 
present) in relation to the time which it would be when 
theletter was read by the Colossians. Thus (Philemon 19), 
“T have written,” for “I write.’’ The substance of them 
was, ‘‘If he come unto you, receive him,” St, Paul’s re- 
jection of him on his second missionary journey, because 
he had turned back at Perga on the first journey (Acts 13. 
13; 15. 37-89), had caused an alienation between himself 
and Barnabas. Christian love soon healed the breach; 
for here he implies his restored confidence in Mark, makes 
honourable allusion to Barnabas, and desires that those 
at Colosse who had regarded Mark in consequence of that 
past error with suspicion, should now “receive” him with 
kindness. Colosse is only about 110 miles from Perga, 
and less than 20 from the confines of Pisidia, through 
which province Paul and Barnabas preached on their re- 
turn during the same journey. Hence, though Paul had 
not personally visited the Colossian Church, they knew 
of the past unfaithfulness of Mark; and needed this rece 
ommendation of him, after the temporary cloud on him, 
so as to receive him, now that he was about to visit them 
as an evangelist. Again,in Paul’s last. imprisonment, 
he, for the last time, speaks of Mark (2 Timothy 4, 11). 
11. Justus—i. c., righteous; a common name among the 
Jews; Hebrew, tzadik (Acts 1. 23), of the, circumcision— 
This implies that Epaphras, Luke, and Demas (v, 12, 14) 
were not of the circumcision, This agrees with Luke’s 
Gentile name (the same as Lucanus), and the Gentile 
aspect of his Gospel. These only, &c.—viz., of the Jews. 
For the Jewish teachers were generally opposed to the 
apostle of the Gentiles (Philippians 1, 15), Epaphras, &c,, 
were also fellow-labourers, but Gentiles, unto—i, e,, in 
promoting the Gospel kingdom. which have been— 
Greek, “‘ which have been made,” or “have become,” i, e., 
inasmuch as they have become a comfort tome. The Greek 
implies comfort in forensic dangers; a different Greek word 
expresses comfort in domestic afiliction. [BENGEE.] 13., 
Christ—The oldest MSS. add ‘‘Jesus.”" labouring fer= 
vently—As the Greek is the same, translate, “striving. . 
earnestly” (note, ch. 1. 29; 2. 1), lit., striving as tn the agony 
of a contest. in prayers—translate as Greek, “in his pray- 
ers.”” complete—The oldest MSS. read “ fully assured,” 
It is translated “fully persuaded,’ Romans 4, 21; 14.5. In. 
the expression “ perfect,” he refers to what he has already 
said, ch, 1, 28; 2. 2; 3. 14.. ‘Perfect’? implies the attain- 
ment of the full maturity of a Christian. BENGEL joins 
“in all the will of God” with “stand.” 13. a great zeal 
—The oldest MSS. and Vulgate have ‘‘much labour,” for 
you—lest you should be seduced (ch. 2. 4); a motive why 
you should be anxious for yourselves, them that are in 
Laodicea . ,. . Hierapolis—churches probably founded 
by Epaphras, ag the Church in Colosse was. Laodicea,. 
called from Laodice, queen of Antiochus II., on the river 
Lycus, was, according to the subscription to 1 Timothy, 
“the chiefest city of Phrygia Pacatiana.” All the three 
cities were destroyed by an earthquake in A. D, 62. 
[TAcirus, Annals, 14. 27.] Hierapolis was six Roman 
miles north of Laodicea, 14. Itis conjectured that Luke, 
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“the beloved physician” (the same as the Evangelist), 
may have first become connected with Paul in profes- 
sionally attending on him in the sickness under which 
he laboured in Phrygia and Galatia (in which latter 
place he was detained by sickness), in the early part of 
that journey wherein Luke first is found in his company 
(Acts 16. 10; ef. note, Galatians 4, 13), Thus the allusion to 
his medical profession is appropriate in writing to men 
of Phrygia. Luke ministered to Paul in his last imprison- 
ment (2 Timothy 4. 11), Demas—included among his 
“fellow-labourers” (Philemon 24), but afterwards a de- 
serter from him through love of this world (2 Timothy 4, 
10.) He alone has here no honourable or descriptive 
epithet attached to his name, Perhaps, already, his real 
character was betraying itself. 15. Nymphas—of Lao- 
dicea, church , ,. in his house—So old MSS. and Vulgate 
read. The oldest read, ‘‘ THEIR house; and one MS,, 
“HER house,’ which makes Nymphas a woman. 16. the 
Epistle from Lacdicea—viz., the Epistle which I wrote 
to the Laodiceans,and which you will get from them on 
applying to them. Not the Epistle to the Ephesians. 
See INTRODUCTIONS to the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Colossians. The Epistles from the apostles were 
publicly read in the church assemblies. IGNATIUS, ad 
Ephesum 12; PouycArp, ad Philippenses, 3. 11, 12; CLEM- 
ENT, ad Corinthios 1,47; 1 Thessalonians 5. 27; Revela- 
tion 1. 3, “Blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear.” 
Thus, they and the gospels were put on a level with the 
Old Testament, which was similarly read (Deuteronomy 
81.11). The Holy Spirit inspired St. Paul to write, besides 
those extant, other Epistles which He saw necessary for 
that day, and for particular churehes; and which were not 
so for the Church of all ages and places, It is possible that 
as the Epistle to the Colossians was to be read for the edi- 
fication of other churches besides that of Colosse; so the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was to be read in various 
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churches besides Ephesus, and that Laodicea was the last 
of such churches before Colosse, whence he might desig- 
nate the Epistle to the Ephesians here as ‘the Epistle 
from Laodicea.’”’ But it is equally possible that the Epistle 
meant was one to the Laodiceans themselves. 17. say to 
Archippus—the Colossians (not merely the clergy, but the 
laymen) are directed, ‘‘Speak ye to Archippus.”’ This 
proves that Scripture belongs to the laity as well as the 
clergy; and that laymen may profitably admonish the 
clergy in particular cases when they do so in meekness, 
BENGEL suggests, that Archippus was perhaps prevented 
from going to the Church assembly by weak health orage, 
The word “fulfil,” accords with his ministry being near 
its close (ch. 1. 25; ef. Philemon 2), However, “ fulfil’? may 
mean, as in 2 Timothy 4. 5, “make full proof of thy minis- 
try.” ‘Give all diligence to follow it out fully ;” a moni- 
tion perhaps needed by Archippus. in the Lord—The 
element in which every work of the Christian, and espe- 
cially the Christian minister, is to be done (v.7; 1 Corinth- 
ians 7.39; Philippians 4.2), 18. St. Paul’s autograph salu- 
tation (so 1 Corinthians 16, 21; 2Thessalonians 3, 17), attest- 
ing that the preceding letter, though written by an ama- 
nuensis, is from himself. Remember my bonds—Already 
in this chapter he had mentioned his ‘‘ bonds” (v, 3), and 
again v. 10, an incentive why they should love and pray 
(v. 8) for him; and still more, that they should, in rever- 
ential obedience to his monitions in this Epistle, shrink 
from the false teaching herein stigmatized, remembering 
what a conflict (ch. 2. 1) he had in their behalf amidst his 
bonds, ‘When we read of his chains, we should not forget 
that they moved over the paper as he wrote; his [right] 
hand was chained to the [left hand of the} soldier who 
kept him.” [ALFoRD.] Grace be with you—Giecek, “THE 
grace”? which every Christian enjoys in some degree, and 


. which flows from God in Christ by the Holy Ghost (Titus 


8. 15; Hebrews 13. 25). 
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THE AUTHENTICITY of this Epistle is attested by IRENxUS, Adversus Hereses, 5. 6, 1, quoting ch, 5, 23; CLEMENT OF 
ALEXANDRIA, Pedagogus, 1. 88, quoting ch. 2.7; TERTULLIAN, De Resurrectione carnis, sec. 24, quoting ch. 5.1; Carus 
‘n EVSEBIUS’ Ecclesiastical History, 6. 20; ORIGEN, Contra Celsus, 3. 

The OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE.,—Thessalonica was at this time capital of the Roman second district of Macedon!a 
(Livy, 45.29). It lay on the bay of Therme, and has always been, and still is, under its modern name Saloniki, a place 
of considerable commerce, After his imprisonment and scourging at Philippi, St. Paul (ch. 2, 2) passed on to Thessa- 
.onica; and in company with Silas (Acts 17. 1-9) and Timotheus (Acts 16. 3; 17. 14, ef. with ch. 1. 1; 3. 1-6; 2 Thessalonians 
1, 1) founded the Chureh there. The Jews, as a body, rejected the Gospel when preached for three successive sabbaths 
(Acts 17. 2); but some few “ believed and consorted with Paul and Silas, and of the devout (i. e., proselytes to Judaism) 
Greeks a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few.” The believers received the word joyfully, notwithstand- 
ing trials and persecutions (ch. 1. 6; 2.18) from their own countrymen and from the Jews (ch. 2. 14-16), His stay at 
Thessalonica was doubtless not limited to the three weeks in which were the three sabbaths specified’ in Acts 17. 2; 
for his labouring there with his hands for his support (ch. 2. 9; 2 Thessalonians 3, 8), his receiving supplies there more 
than once from Philippi (Philippians 4. 16), his making many converts from the Gentiles (ch. 1. 9; and as two oldest 
MSS. read, Acts 17. 4, “ of the devout and of the Greeks a great multitude,” Acts 17. 4), and his appointing ministers,— 
allimply a longer residence. Probably as at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13, 46), at Corinth (Acts 18. 6,7), and at Ephesus 
(Acts 19. 8, 9), having preached the Gospel to the Jews, when they rejected it, he turned to the Gentiles. He probably 
thenceforth held the Christian meetings in the house of Jason (Acts 17. 5), perhaps “ the kinsman” of Paul mentioned 
in Romans 16. 21. His great subject of teaching to them seems to have been the coming and kingdom of Christ, as wé 
may infer from ch. 1, 10; 2. 12,19; 3. 13; 4, 13-18; 5, 1-11, 23, 24; and that they should walk worthy of it (ch. 2.12; 4.1). And 
it is an undesigned coincidence between the two Epistles and Acts 17. 5, 9, that the very charge which the assailants 
of Jason’s house brought against him and other brethren was, ‘‘ These do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, saying that 
there is another king, one Jesus.” As in the case of the Lord Jesus Himself (John 18, 33-87; 19. 12; cf. Matthew 26. 64), 
they perverted the doctrine of the coming kingdom of Christ into a ground for the charge of treason against Cesar, 
The result was, Paul and Silas were obliged to flee under the cover of night to Berea; Timothy had probably preceded 
him (Acts 17. 10, 14). But the Church had been planted, and ministers appointed; nay, more, they virtually became 
missionaries themselves, for which they possessed facilities in the extensive commerce of their city, and both by 
word and example were extending the Gospel in Macedonia, Achaia, and elsewhere (ch. 1. 7,8), From ie also, 


Paul's Kindly Remembrance 1 THESSALONIANS I. of his Thessalonian Brethren. 
Paul, after having planted a Scripture-loving Church, was obliged to flee by the Thessalonian Jews who followed him 
thither. Timothy (who seems to have come to Berea separately from Paul and Silas, ef. Acts 17, 10, with 14) and Silas 
remained there still, when Paul proceeded by sea to Athens. Whilst there he more than once longed to visit the 
Thessalonians again, and see personally their spiritual state, and “ perfect that which was lacking in their faith ” (ch. 
3. 10); but “Satan (probably using the Thessalonian Jews as his instruments, John 13, 27) hindered ” him (ch. 2. 18; ef 
Acts 17.13). He therefore sent Timotheus, who seems to have followed him to Athens from Berea (Acts 17. 15), immedi- 
ately on his arrival to Thessalonica (ch. 3. 1); glad as he would have been of Timothy’s help in the midst of the cavils 
of Athenian opponents, he felt he must forego that help for the sake of the Thessalonian Church, Silas does not seem 
to have come to Paul at Athens at all, though Paul had desired him and Timothy to ‘come to him with all speed” 
(Acts 17. 15); but seems with Timothy (who from Thessalonica called for him at Berea) to have joined Paul at Corinth 
first; cf. Acts 18. 1, 5, “ When Silas and Timothy were come from Macedonia.”’ The Epistle mal, 4 no mention of Silas 
at Athens, as it does of Timothy (ch. 3. 1). 

Timothy’s account of the Thessalonian Church was highly favourable. They abounded in fa and charity, and 
reciprocated his desire to see them (ch. 3, 6-10). Still, as nothing human on earth is perfect, there were some defects. 
Some had too exclusively dwelt on the doctrine of Christ’s coming kingdom, so as to neglect the sober-minded dis- 
charge of present duties (ch. 4. 11, 12). Some who had lost relatives by death, needed comfort and instruction in their 
doubts as to whether they who died before Christ’s coming would have a share with those found alive in His kingdom 
then to be revealed. Moreover, also, there had been committed among them sins against chastity and sobriety (ch. 
5. 5-7), as also against charity (ch. 4. 3-10; 5, 13, 15). There were, too, symptoms in some of want of respectful love and 
subordination to their ministers; others treated slightingly the manifestations of the Spirit in those possessing His 
gifts (ch. 5.19). To give spiritual admonition on these subjects, and at the same time commend what deserved com- 
mendation, and to testify his love to them, was the object of the Epistle. 

The PLACE OF WRITING IT was doubtless Corinth, where Timothy and Silas rejoined him (Acts 18. 5) soon after he 
arrived there (cf. ch. 2. 17) in the autumn of 52 A. D. 

The TIME OF WRITING was evidently immediately after having received from Timothy the tidings of their state 
(ch. 3. 6) in the winter of 52 A. D., or early in 53. For it was written not long after the conversion of the Thessalonians 
(ch. 1. 8, 9), while St. Paul could speak of himself as only taken from them for a short season (ch. 2.17). Thus this Epistle 
was first in date of all St. Paul’s extant Epistles. The Epistle is written in the joint names of Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
the three founders of the Thessalonian Church. The plural first person “ we,” is used everywhere, except in ch. 2. 18; 
3.5; 5.27. “ We’ is the true reading, ch. 4.13. The English Version, “I,” in ch. 4.9; 5. 1, 23, is not supported by the 
original. [EDMUNDS.] 

The STYLE is calm and equable, in accordance with the subject-matter, which deals only with Christian duties in 
general, taking for granted the great doctrinal truths which were not as yet disputed. There was no deadly error as 
yet to call forth his more vehement bursts of feeling and impassioned argument. The earlier Epistles, as we should 
expect, are moral and practical. It was not until Judaistic and legalizing errors arose at a later period that he wrote 
those Epistles (e. g., Romans and Galatians) which unfold the cardinal doctrines of grace and justification by faith. 
Still later, the Epistles from his Roman prison confirm the same truths. And last of all, the Pastoral Epistles are 
suited to the more developed ecciesiastical constitution of the Church, and give directions as to bishops and deacons, 
and correct abuses and errors of later growth. ‘ 

The prevalence of the Gentile element in this Church is shown by the fact that these two Epistles are among the 
very few of St..Paul’s writings in which no quotation occurs from the Old Testament, 
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“bishops” and deacons, which appears in the later Epis- 
tles (Note, Philippians 1.1; land 2 Timothy). Yet he de- 
signates them by the honourable term ‘‘ Church,” imply- 
ing their status as not merely isolated believers, but a 
corporate body with spiritual rulers (ch, 5, 12; 2 Corin- 
thians 1, 1; Galatians 1. 2). im—Implying vital union. 
God the Father—This marks that they were no longer 
heathen, the Lord Jesus—This marks that they were not 
Jews, but Christinns, Grace be unto you, and peace— 
that ye may have in God that favour and peace which 
men withhold. [ANSELM.] This is the salutation in all 
the Epistles of Paul, except the three pastoral ones, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-10. ADDRESS: SALUTATION: HIS PRAYERFUL 
THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 
THEIR FIRST RECEPTION OF THE GOSPEL, AND THEIR 
Goop INFLUENCE ON ALL AROUND. 1. Paul—He does 
not add ‘tan apostle,” &c., because in their case, as in that 
of the Philippians (Vote, Philippians 1,1), his apostolic 
authority needs not any substantiation. He writes fa- 
miliarly as to faithful friends, not but that his apostle- 
ship was recognized among them ‘(ch. 2. 6). On the other 
hand, in writing to the Galatians, among whom some 


had called in question his apostleship, he strongly asserts 
it in the superscription. An undesigned propriety in the 
Epistles,evincing genuineness. Silwanus—a “chief man 
among the brethren” (Acts 15, 22), and a “prophet” (v. 82), 
and one of the deputies who carried the decree of the Je- 
rusalem council to Antioch. His age and position cause 
him to be placed before “Timothy,” then a youth (Acts 
16.1; 1 Timothy 4,12), Silvanus (the Gentile expanded 
form of ‘‘Silas’’) is called in 1 Peter 5. 12, “ta faithful 
brother” (cf. 2 Corinthians 1. 19). They both aided in 
planting the Thessalonian Church, and are therefore in- 
cluded in the address, This, the first of St. Paul’s Epis- 
tles, as being written before various evils crept into the 
churches, is without the censures found in other Epistles, 
So realizing was their Christian faith, that they were able 
hourly to look for the Lord Jesus, unto the Church— 
Not merely as in the Epistles to Romans, Ephesians, Co- 
lossians, Philippians, ‘to the saints,” or ‘‘the faithful 
at Thessalonica.”’ Though as yet they do not seem to 
have had the jinal Church organization under permanent 
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which have “grace, mercy, and peace.’”’ Some of the 
oldest MSS. support, others omit the clause following, 
“from God our Father and tlfe Lord Jesus Christ.” It 
may have crept in from 1 Corinthians 1.3; 2 Corinthians 
1,2, 2. (Romans 1,9; 2 Timothy 1.3.) The structure of 
the sentences in this and the following verses, each suc- 
cessive sentence repeating with greater fulness the pre- 
ceding, characteristically marks Paul’s abounding loye 
and thankfulness in respect to his converts, as if he were 
seeking by words heaped on words to convey some idea 
of his exuberant feelings towards them, We—TI, Sil- 
vanus, and Timotheus. Romans 1.9 supports ALFoRD 
in translating, ‘Making mention of you in our prayers 
without ceasing” (v. 3), Thus, ‘without ceasing,” in the 
second clause, answers in parallelism to “always,” in the 
first. 3. work of faith—the working reality of your faith ; 
its alacrity in receiving the truth, and in evineing itself 
by its fruits, Not an otiose assent; but a realizing, work- 
ing faith; not “in word only,’ but in one continuous 
chain of “work” (singular, not plural, -works), v. 5-10; 
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James 2.22. So “the work of faith” in 1 Thessalonians 
1,11 implies its perfect development (cf. James 1.4). The 
other governing substantives similarly mark’ respect- 
ively the characteristic manifestation of the grace which 
follows each in the genitive. Faith, love, and hope, are 
the three great Christian graces (ch. 5, 8; 1 Corinthians 13. 
13), labour of love—The Greek implies éoil, or troublesome 
labour, which we are stimulated by love to bear (ch, 2.9; 
Revelation 2.2). For instances of self-denying labours of 
love, see Acts 20.35; Romans 16.12. Not here ministerial 
labours. Those who shun trouble for others, love little 
(ef. Hebrews 6, 10). patience—translate, ‘endurance of 
hope:” the persevering endurance of trials which flows 
from “hope.” Romans 15. 4 shows that “patience” 
also nourishes ‘hope.’ hope in our Lerd Jesus—liit., 
“hope of our Lord Jesus,” viz., of His coming (v.10): a 


hope that iooked forward beyond all present things for. 


the manifestation of Christ. in the sight of God—Your 
“faith, hope, and love’ were not merely such as would 
pass for genuine before men, but ‘Sin the sight of God,” 
the Searcher of hearts. [GomARuUS.] Things are really 
what they are before God. BENGEL takes this clause 
with “remembering.’”? Whenever we pray we remember 
before God your faith, hope, and love. But its separation 
from “remembering” in the order, and its connection 
with ‘your... faith,’ &c., make me to prefer the former 
view. and—The Greek implies, ‘‘in the sight of Him who 
is (at once) God and our Father.” 4. Knowing—Foras- 
much as we know. your election of God—The Greek is, 
rather, “beloved by God ;”’so Romans 1.7; 2 Thessalonians 
2.13. ‘Your election’ means that God has elected you as 
individual believers to eternal life (Romans 11,5, 7; Colos- 
sians 3.12; 2 Thessalonians 2.13). 5. our gospel—viz., the 
Gospel which we preached, came—Greek, “was made,” 
viz., by God, its Author and Sender. God’s having made 
our preaching among you to be attended with such 
“power,” is the proof that you are “elect of God” (v, 4). 
in power—in the efficacy of the Holy Spirit clothing us 
with power (see end of verse; Acts 1.8; 4.33; 6.5,8) in 
preaching the Gospel, and making it in you the power of 
God unto salvation (Romans 1.16). As ‘‘ power” produces 
faith ; so “the Holy Ghost,” love; and ‘‘much assurance” 
(Colossians 2. 2, full perswasion), hope (Hebrews 6, 11), resting 
on faith (Hebrews 10, 22). So faith, love, and hope (v. 3). as 
ye know—Answering to the “knowing,” i. e., as WE know 
(v. 4) your character as the elect of God, so YE know ours as 
preachers. for your sake—The purpose herein indicated 
- is not so much that of the apostles, as that of God. ‘You 
know what God enabled us to be... how mighty in preach- 
ing the word ... for your sakes . . ..thereby proving that 
He had chosen (v. 4) you for Hisown.” [AL¥ForD.] I think, 
from ch. 2, 10-12, that, in ‘‘what manner of men we were 
among you,” besides the power in preaching, there is in- 
cluded also Paul’s and his fellow-missionaries’ whole con- 
duct which confirmed their preaching; and in this sense, 
the “for your sake’ will mean “in order to win you.” 
This, though not the sole, yet would bea strong, motive 
to holy circumspection, viz., so as to win those without 
(Colossians 4.5; cf.1 Corinthians 9, 19-23), 6. and ye—An- 
swering to “For our Gospel,” v. 5, followers— Greek, 
“imitators.” The Thessalonians in their turn became 
““ensamples” (v.7) for others to imitate, of the Lord— 
who was the apostle of the Father, and taught the word, 
which He brought from heaven, under adversities, [BEN- 
GFL.) This was the point in which they imituted Him 
and His apostles, joyful witness for the word in much ajfjlic- 
tion: the second proof of their election of God (v. 4); v. 5 is 
the first (see Wole, v. 5), received the word in much 
affliction—(Ch. 2. 14; 3,25; Acts 17, 5-10.) joy of—i. e., 
wrought by “the Holy Ghost.” “The oil of gladness” 
wherewith the Son of God was “anointed above His 
fellows” (Psalm 45.7), is the same oil with which He, by 
the Spirit, anoints His fellows too (Isaiah 61.1.3; Romans 
14.17; 1 John 2. 20,27, 7. ensamples—So some of the oldest 
MSS. read. Others, ‘“‘ensample” (singular), the whole 
Church being regarded as one. The Macedonian Church of 
Philippi was the only one in Europe conyerted before the 
Thessalonians. Therefore he means their past conduct is 
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an ensample to all believers now; of whom he specifies 
those “*in Macedonia,” because he had been there since 
the conversion of the Thessalonians, and had left Silva- 
nus and Timotheus there; and thosein “ Achaia,” because 
he was now at Corinth in Achaia, 8. from you sounded 
... the word of the Lord—Not that they actually be- 
eame missionaries: but they, by the report which spread 
abroad of their “ faith” (cf. Romans 1, 8), and by Christian 
merchants of Thessalonica who travelled in various di- 
rections, bearing “the word of the Lord’’ with them, 
were virtually missionaries, recommending the Gospel to 
all within reach.of their influence by word and by exam- 
ple (v. 7). In “sounded,” the image is. that of a trumpet 
Sluny with its clear sounding echo all the surrounding 
places. to God-ward—no longer directed to idols. so 
that we need not to speak any thing—to them in praise 
of your faith; ‘for (v. 9) they themselves” (the people in 
Macedonia, Achaia, and in every place) know it already. 
9. Strictly there should follow, “For they themselves 
show of you,” &c.; but, instead, he substitutes that which 
was the instrumental cause of the Thessalonians’ conver- 
sion and faith, “for they themselves show of us what 
manner of entering in we had wnto you;” ef. v. 5, which - 
corresponds to this former clause, as v. 6 corresponds to 
the latter clause, ‘‘ And how ye turned from idols to serve 
the living... God,” &e. Instead of our having ‘to 
speak any thing” to them (in Macedonia and Achaia) in 
your praise (v. 8), “they themselves (have the start of us 
in speaking of you, and) announce concerning (so the Greek 
of ‘show of’ means) us, what manner of (how effectual 
an) entrance we had unto you” (v. 5; ch. 2.1), the living 
and true God—as opposed to the dead and false gods from 
which they had “turned.” In the #nglish Version read- 
ing, Acts 17.4, “Of the devout Greeks a great multitude,” 
no mention is made, as here, of the conversion of idola- 
trous Gentiles at Thessalonica; but the reading of some 
of the oldest MSS. and Vulgate singularly coincides with 
the statement here: “Of the devout AND of Greeks (viz., 
idolaters) a great multitude:’’ so in v, 17, “the devout per- 
sons,’’ i, e., Gentile proselytes to Judaism, form a separate 
class, PALEY and LACHMANN, by distinct lines of argu- 
ment, support the ‘“anp,” 10. This verse distinguishes 
them from the Jews, as v.9 from the idolatrous Gentiles. 
To wait for the Lord’s coming is a sure characteristic of a 
true believer, and was prominent amidst the graces of the 
Thessalonians (1 Corinthians 1.7,8). His coming is seldom 
called his retwrn (John 14.3); because the two advents are 
regarded as different phases of the same coming; and the 
second coming shall have features altogether new con- 
nected with it, so that it will not bea mere repetition of the 
first, ora merecoming backagain. hisSon,., raised from 
the dead—the grand proof of His Divine Sonship (Romans 
1.4). delivered—rather as Greek, ‘‘ Who @elivereth us.” 
Christ hath once for all redeemed us; He is our Deliverer 
ALWAYS. wrath to come—(ch. 5.9; Colossians 3. 6). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-20. His MANNER OF PREACHING, AND THEIRS 
oF RECEIVING, THE GOSPEL; His DESIRE TO HAVE RE- 
VISITED THEM FRUSTRATED BY SATAN, 1. For—confirm- 
ing ch.1.9. He discusses the manner of his fellow-mis- 
sionaries’ preaching among them (ch. 1. 5, and former 
part of v. 9) from v. 1 to 12;-and the Thessalonians’ recep- 
tion of the word (cf. ch. 1.6,7, and latter part of v. 9) from 
v.13 to 16, yourselves—Not only do strangers report it, 
but you know it to be true [AL¥FoRD] ‘“‘yourselves.” not 
in vain—Greek, “not vain,” i.e., it was full of “* power” 
(ch. 1.5). The Greek for ‘‘ was,” expresses rather ‘‘hath 
been and is,’ implying the permanent and continuing 
character of his preaching. 2. even after that we had 
suffered before—at Philippi (Acts 16.): a circumstance 
which would have deterred mere natural, unspiritual 
men from further preaching. shamefully entreated— 
ignominiously scourged (Acts 16, 22, 23), bold—(Acts 4. 29° 
Ephesians 6. 20.) im onr God—The ground of our bold- 
ness in speaking was the realization of God as “ouR 
God.” with much contenution—i. ¢., lit., as of competitors 
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in a contest: striving earnestnes» (Colossians 1.29; 2. 1). 
But here oulward conflict with persecutors, rather than 
inward and mental, was what the missionaries had to 
endure (Acts 17. 5, 6; Philippians 1. 30), 3. For—The 
ground of his “boldness” (uv. 2), his freedom from all 
“deceit, uncleanness, and guile;” guile, before God, 
deceit (Greek, “‘imposture”), towards men (cf. 2 Co- 

rinthians 1, 12; 2. 17; Ephesians 4. 14); wncleanness, in 
“ yelation to one’s self (impure motives of carnal self- 
gratification. in gain, v. 5), or lust; such as actuated false 
teachers of the Gentiles (Philippians 1. 16; 2 Peter 2. 10, 
14; Jude 8; Revelation 2. 14, 15). So Simon Magus and 
Cerinthus taught. [Estrus.] exhortation —The Greek 
means “ consolation” as well as ‘‘exhortation,’”? The same 
Gospel which exhorts comforts, Its first lesson to each is 
that of peace in believing amidst outward and inward 
sorrows. It comforts them that’ mourn (ef. v. 11; Isaiah 
61. 2,3; 2 Corinthians 1.3, 4), of—springing from—having 
its source in—deceit, &c. 4. as—according as; even as, 
allowed — Greek, ‘‘We have been approved on trial,” 
“deemed fit.”’ This word corresponds to ‘God which 
trieth our hearts’ below. This approval as to sincerity 
depends solely on the grace and mercy of God (Acts 9, 15; 
1 Corinthians 7.25; 2 Corinthians 3.5; 1 Timothy 1.11, 12). 
not as pleasing—not as persons who seek to please men; 
characteristic of false teachers (Galatians 1.10). 5. mused 
we flattering words—lit., ‘become (i. e., have we been 
found) in (the use of ) language of flattery ;’’ the resource 
of those who try to “please men.” as ye know—" Ye 
know’’ as to whether I flaitered you; as to “‘ covetousness,” 
Gop, the Judge of the heart, alone can be “my witness.” 
cloak of—i.e., any specious guise under which I might 
cloak ‘‘covetousness,”’ 6. Lit., ‘‘ Nor of men (have we been 
found, v. 5) seeking glory.” The “of’’ here represents a 
different Greek word from “of” in the clause ‘of you... 
of others.’”? ALFORD makes the former (Greek ex) express 
the abstract ground of the glory; the latter (apo) the con- 
crete object from which it was tocome. The former means 
originating from; the latter means “ on the part of.” Many 
teach heretical novelties, though not for gain, yet for 
“slory.’’ Pauland his associates were free even from this 
motive [GRoTIUS] (John 5. 44). we might have been 
burdensome—i, c., by claiming maintenance (v. 9; 2 Co- 
rinthians 11. 9; 12,16; 2 Thessalonians 8.8). As, however, 
“glory” precedes, as well as ‘‘covetousness,” the refer- 
ence cannot be restricted to the latter, though I think it is 
not excluded. Translate, ‘‘When we might have borne 
heavily upon’you,” by pressing you with the weight of sel/- 
glorifying authority, and with the burden of our sustenance. 
Thus the antithesis is appropriate in the words following, 
“But we were gentle (the opposite of pressing weightily) 
among you” (v. 7). On weight being connected with au- 
thority, cf. Note, 2 Corinthians 10. 10, ‘His letters are 
weighty’ (1Corinthians 4,21), ALFORD’s translation, which 
excludes reference to his right of claiming maintenance 
(“when we might have stood on our dig*ity’’), seems to 
me disproved by v. 9, which uses the same Greek word un- 
equivocally for ‘chargeable.’ Twice he received supplies 
from Philippi whilst at Thessalonica (Philippians 4. 16). 
as the apostles —i.e., as being apostles. 7%. we were— 
Greek, ‘we were made” by God’s grace. gentle—Greek, 
“mild in bearing with the faults of others” [TrITTMANN]; 
one, too, who is gentle (though firm) in reproving the 
erroneous opinions of others.(2 Timothy 2. 24), Some of 
the oldest MSS. read, “we became little children” (cf. Mat- 
thew 18. 3, 4). Others support the English Version reading, 
which forms a better antithesis to v. 6,7, and harmonizes 
better with what follows; for he would hardly, in the 
saine sentence, compare himself both to the “infants” or 
“little children,” and to “a nurse,” or rather, “ suckling 
mother.”’ Gentleness is the fitting characteristic of a nurse, 
among you—Greek, “in the midst of you,’ é. e,, in our in- 
tercourse with you being as one of yourselves. nurse—a 
suckling mother, her—Greek, “ her own children” (ef. v. 11). 
So Galatians 4,19. 8. So—to be joined to “we were will- 
ing’’; “As a nurse cherisheth, &c., so we were willing,’ &e, 
[AurorD.] But BENGEL, “So,” i.¢., seeing that we have 
such affection for you. being affectionately desirous— 
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The oldest reading in the Greek implies, lit., to connect one's 
self with another ; to be closely attached to another, will- 
ing—The Greek is stronger, ‘* We were well content ;” “we 
would gladly have imparted,” &c., ‘even our own Tives” 
(so the Greek for ‘souls’? ought to be translated); as we 
showed in the sufferings we endured in giving you the 
Gospel (Acts 17). Asa nursing mother is ready to impart 
not only her milk to them, but her life for them, so we 
not only imparted gladly the spiritual milk of the word 
to you, but risked our own lives for your spiritual nour- 
ishment, imitating Him who laid down His life for His 
friends, the greatest proof of love (John 15, 13). ye were 
—Greek, ‘ye were become,” as having become our spirit- 
ual children, dear—Greek, “dearly beloved.” 9. labour 
and travail—The Greek for “labour” means hardship in 
bearing ; that for “travail,” hardship in doing ; the former, 
toil with the utmost solicitude; the latter, the being _ 
wearied with fatigue. [GrotTrus.] ZANCHIUS refers the 
former to spiritual (see ch. 3.5), the latter to manual labour, 
I would translate, ‘‘ weariness (so the Greek is translated, 
2 Corinthians 11, 27) and travail’ (hard labour, toil), for 
—Omitted in the oldest MSS. night and day—the Jews 
reckoned the day from sunset to sunset, so that night is 
put before day (cf. Acts 20. 31). Their labours with their 
hands for a scanty livelihood had to be engaged in not 
only by day, but by night also, in the intervals between 
spiritual labours, labouring—G*reek, ‘ working,” viz., at 
tent-making (Acts 18, 3). because we would not be 
chargeable— Greek, “with a view to not burdening any of 
you” (2 Corinthians 11, 9,10), preached unto you—Greek, 
“untoandamong you.” Though but “three Sabbaths” are 
mentioned, Acts 17. 2, these refer merely to the time of 
his preaching to the Jews in the synagogue. When rejected 
by them as a body, after having converted a few Jews, he 
turned to the Gentiles; of these (whom he preached to in 
a place distinct from the synagogue) “a great multitude 
believed” (Acts 17. 4, where the oldest MSS. read, “of the 
devout [proselytes] AND Greeks a great multitude”); then 
after he had, by labours continued among the Gentiles for 
some time, gathered in many converts, the Jews, pro 
voked by his success, assaulted Jason’s house, and drove 
him away. His receiving ‘“‘once and again” supplies 
from Philippi, implies a longer stay at Thessalonica than 
three weeks (Philippians 4. 16). 10. Ye are witnesses-- 
—as to our outward conduct. God—as to our inner mo- 
tives, holily—towards God. justly—towards men. un-< 
blamably—in relation to ourselves. behaved ourselves 
--Greek, ““were made to be,” viz., by God, among you 
that believe—rather, “ before (i.¢., in the eyes of) you that 
believe ; whatever we may have seemed in the eyes of 
the unbelieving. As v,9refers to their outward occupa- 
tion in the world; so v, 10, to their character among be- 
lievers. 11. every one of you—in private (Acts 20. 20), as 
well as publicly. The minister, if he would be useful, 
must not deal merely in generalities, but must individual- 
ize and particularize. as a father—with mild gravity, - 
The Greek is, “ His own children.” exhorted and com- 
forted — Lxhortation leads one to do a thing willingly; 
consolation, to do it joyfully [BENGEL] (ch. 5, 14), Even 
in the former term, “exhortation,” the Greek ineludes 
the additional idea of comforting and advocating one’s 
eause: “encouragingly exhorted.”” Appropriate in this 
case, as the Thessalonians were in sorrow, both through 
persecutions, and also through deaths of friends (ch, 
4 13), charged—* conjured solemnly,” Jit., “ testifying ;” 
appealing solemnly to you before God. 12. worthy of 
God—“ worthy of the Lord” (Colossians 1. 10); “ worth- 
ily of the saints” (Romans 16.°2, Greek); “. . . of the Gos- 
pel” (Philippians 1, 27); “.... of the vocation where- 
with ye are called” (Ephesians 4. 1). Inconsistency 
would cause God’s name to be “blasphemed among 
the Gentiles” (Romans 2, 24), The Greek article is 
emphatical, “Worthy of Tur God who is calling 
you.” hath called—So one of the oldest MSS.and Vus 
gate. Other oldest MSS., “ Who calleth us.” his kingdom 
—to be set up at the Lord’s coming. glory—that ye may 
share His glory (John 17, 22; Colossians 3, 4). 13. For this 
cause—Seeing ye have had such teachers (v. 10, I, 12) 
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(BENGEL)], ‘“‘ we also (as well as ‘all that believe’ in Mace- 
donia and Achaia) thank, God without ceasing (‘always’ 
-..- ‘inour prayers,’ ch, 1, 2), that when ye received the 
word of God which ye heard from us (Jit,, ‘God's word of 
hearing from.us,’ Romans 10, 16,17), ye accepted it not as 
the word of men, but, even as it is truly, the word of 
God.” ALForD omits the ‘‘as” of English Version. But 
the “as” is required by the clause, “even as it is truly.” 
“Ye accepted it, not (as) the word of men (which it might 
have been supposed to be), but (as) the word. of God, even as 
it really is.” The Greek for the first ‘‘received,’” implies 
simply the hearing of it; the Greek of the second is, ‘‘ac- 
cepted,” or “ welcomed” it. The proper object of faith, it 
hence appears, is the word of God, at first oral, then for 
security against error, written (John 20, 30,31; Romans 15. 
4; Galatians 4,30), Also, that faith is the work of Divine 
-grace,is implied by St. Paul's thanksgiving. effectually 
worketh also in you that believe—‘Also,’’ besides your 
accepting it with your hearts, it evidences itself in your 
lives. It shows its energy in its practical effectson you; for 
instance, working in you patient endurance in trial (v. 
14; ef. Galatians 3.5, 5.6). 14. followers—Greek, ‘‘imi- 
tators.”’ Divine working is most of all seen and felt in 
affliction. in Judea—The churches of Judea were natu- 
rally the patterns to other churches, as having been the 
first founded, and that on the very scene of Christ’s own 
ministry. Reference to them is specially appropriate 
here, as the Thessalonians, with Paul and Silas, had ex- 
perienced from Jews in their city persecutions (Acts 17. 5- 
9) similar to those which ‘the churches in Judea”’ ex- 
perienced from Jews in that country, in Christ Jesus— 
not merely “in God;” for the synagogues of the Jews (one 
of which the Thessalonians were familiar with, Acts 17. 1) 
were also in God. But the Christian churches alone were 
not only in God, as the Jews in contrast to the Thessalo- 
nian idolaters were, but also in Christ, which the Jews 
were not. of your own countrymen—including pri- 
marily the Jews settled at Thessalonica, from whom the 
persecution originated, and also the Gentiles there, insti- 
gated by the Jews; thus, “ fellow-countrymen” (the Greek 
term, according to HrRopIAn, implies, not the enduring 
relation of fellow-citizenship, but sameness of country 
Jor the time being), including naturalized Jews and native 
Thessalonians, stand in contrast to the pure “Jews” in 
Judea (Matthew 10. 36). It is an undesigned coincidence, 
that Paul at this time was suffering persecutions of the 
Jews at Corinth, whence he writes (Acts 18. 5, 6, 12); nat- 
urally his letter would the more vividly dwell on Jewish 
bitterness against Christians. even as they—(Hebrews 
10, 32-31.) There was a likeness in respect to the nation from 
which both suffered, viz., Jews, and those their own coun- 
trymen ; in the cause for which, and in the evils which, they 
suffered, and also in the steadfast manner in which they 
suffered them. Such sameness of fruits, afflictions, and 
experimental characteristics of believers, in all places 
and at all times, are a subsidiary evidence of the truth of 
the Gospel. 15. the Lord Jesus—rather as Greek, “ Jesus 
THE Lorp.”’ This enhances the glaring enormity of their 
gin, that in killing Jesus they killed the Lorn (cf. Acts 3. 
11, 15). their own—Omitted in the oldest MSS. proph- 
ets—(Matthew 21, 33-41; 23. 31-37; Luke 13. 33.) persecuted 
us—rather as Greek (see Margin), “ By persecution drove 
us out” (Luke 11, 49), please not God—i, e., they do not 
make it their aim to please God. Heimplies that with all 
their boast of being God's peculiar people, they all the 
while are “no pleasers of God,’ as certainly as, by the 
universal voice of the world, which even themselves can- 
not contradict, they are declared to be perversely ‘“ con- 


- trary to all men.” . JOSEPHUS, -Apion, 2. 14, represents one 


calling them “Atheists and Misanthropes, the dullest of 
barbarians ;” and Tacitus, Histories, 5.5, “They have a 
hostile hatred of all other men.’”’ However, the contrariety 
to all men here meant is, in that they “forbid us to speak to 
the Gentiles that they may be saved” (v, 16). 16. Forbid- 
ding—Greek, “ Hindering us from speaking,’ &c, to fill 
up their sins alway—Tending thus “to the filling up 
(the full measure of, Genesis 15. 16; Daniel 8, 23; Matthew 
28. 32) their sins at all times,’ i. e., now as at all former 
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times, Their hindrance of the Gospel-preaching to the 
Gentiles was the last measure added to their continually 
accumulating iniquity, which made them fully ripe for 
vengeance. for—Greek, “‘but.’”’ “ But,” they shall pro- 
ceed no further, for (2 Timothy 3, 8) “the” Divine “wrath 
has (so the Greek) come upon (overtaken unexpectedly ; 
the past tense expressing the speedy certainty of the di- © 
vinely destined stroke) them to the uttermost; not 
merely partial wrath, but wrath to its full extent, ‘even 
to the finishing stroke.’” {EDMUNDs.] The past tense im- 
plies that the fullest visitation of wrath was already be- 
gun. Already in A.D. 48,a tumult had occurred at the 
Passover in Jerusalem, when about 30,000 (according to . 
some) were slain; a foretaste of the whole vengeance 
which speedily followed (Luke 19, 43, 44; 21.24), 17. But 
we—Resumed from v.13; in contrast to the Jews, v. 15, 16. 
taken—rather as Greek, ‘severed (violently, Acts 17. 7-10) 
from you,” as parents bereft of their children. So “I will 
not leave you comfortless,”’ Greek, “ orphanized” (John 14, 
18). for a short time—lit., ‘for the space of an hour,” 
“When we had been severed from you buta very short 
time (perhaps alluding to the suddenness of his unex- 
pected departure), we the more abundantly (the shorter 
was our separation; for the desire of meeting again is the 
more vivid, the more recent has been the parting) endeay- 
oured,” &e. (Cf. 2 Timothy 1. 4.) He does not hereby, as 
many explain, anticipate a short separation from them, 
which would be a false anticipation; for he did not soon 
revisijthem. The Greek past participle also forbids their 
view. 18. Wherefore—The oldest MSS. read, ‘ Because,” 
or “inasmuch as.” we would— Greck, ‘we wished to 
come; we intended tocome, even I Paul—My fellow- 
missionaries as well as myself wished to come; I can 
His 
slightly distinguishing himself here from his fellow-mis- 
sionaries, whom throughout this Epistle he associates 
with himself in the plural, accords with the fact, that 
Silvanus and Timothy stayed at Berea, when Paul went 
on to Athens; where subsequently Timothy joined him, 
and was thence sent by Paul alone to Thessaloniea (ch, 3, 
1), Satan hindered us—On a different occasion ‘the 
Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Jesus’ (so the oldest MSS. read), 
Acts 16. 6,7, forbad or hindered them in a missionary de- 
sign; here it is Satan, acting perhaps by wicked men, 
some of whom had already driven him out of Thessalonica 
(Acts 17. 18, 14; ef. John 13, 27), or else by some more direct 
“ messenger of Satan—a thorn in the flesh” (2 Corinthians 
12.7; cf. 11.14). In any event, the Holy Ghost and the 
providence of God overruled Satan’s opposition to further 
His own purpose. We cannot,in each case, define whence 
hindrances in good undertakings arise; Paul in this case, 
by inspiration, was enabled to say, the hindrance was 
from Satan, GroTIuS thinks Satan’s mode of hindering 
Paul’s journey to Thessalonica was by instigating the 
Stoicand Epicurean philosophers to cavil, which entailed 
on Paul the necessity of replying, and sodetained him; 
but he seems to have left Athens leisurely (Acts 17. 83, 34; 
18.1). The Greek for ‘‘hindered” is lit., ‘to cut a trench 
between one’s self and an advancing foe, to prevent his 
progress;’’ so Satan opposing the progress of the mis- 
sionaries. 19. For—Giving the reason for his earnest 
desire tosee them, Are not even ye in the presence of 
.. + Christ—“ Christ” is omitted in the oldest MSS. Are 
not even ye (viz.,among others; the ‘even’ or “also,” 
implies that not they alone will be his crown) our hope, 
joy, and crown of rejoicing before Jesus, when He shalt 
come (2 Corinthians 1. 14; Philippians 2. 16; 4.1)? The 
“hope” here meant is his hope (in a lower sense), that 
these his converts might be found in Christ at His advent 
(ch. 8. 13). Paul’s chief ‘‘ hope” was JESUS CHRIST (1 Time 
othy 1.1) 20. Emphatieal repetition with increased 
force. Who but ye and our other conyerts are our hope, 
&e., hereafter, at Christ’s coming? For it is ye who ARE 
now our glory and joy. 
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Ver, 1-13. PrRooF oF HIS DESIRE AFTER THEM IN HIS 
HAVING SENT TimotHy: His Joy AT THE TIDINGS 
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BrouGHT BACK CONCERNING THEIR FAITH AND CHA- 
RITY: PRAYERS FOR THEM, 1. Wherefore—because of our 
earnest love to you (ch. 2. 17-20), forbear—*endure” the 
Suspense. The Greek is lit. applied to a watertight vessel. 
When we could no longer contain ourselvesin our yearn- 
ing desire for you, left at Athens alone—Sce my Jniro- 
duction. This implies that he sent Timothy srom Athens, 
whither the latter had followed him. However, the we” 
favours ALFORD’s view that the determination to send 
Timothy was formed during the hasty consultation of 
Paul, Silas, and Timothy, previous to his departure from 
Berea, and that then he with them ‘‘ resolved ”’ to be “left 
alone” at Athens, when he should arrive there: Timothy 
and Silas not accompanying him, but remaining at Berea, 
Thus the “I,” v. 5, will express that the act of sending 
Timothy, when he arrived at Athens, was Paul's, whilst 
the determination that Paul should be left alone at 
Athens, was that of the brethren as wel] as himself, at 
Berea, whence he uses, v. 1, “we.” The non-mention of 
Silas at Athens implies, that he did not follow Paul to 
Athens as was at first intended; but Timothy did, Thus 
the history, Acts 17. 14, 15, accords with the Epistle. The 
word “left behind” (Greek) implies, that Timothy had 
been with him at Athens. It was an act of self-denial for 
their sakes that Paul deprived himself of the presence of 
Timothy at Athens, which would have been so cheering 
to him in the midst of philosophic cavillers; but from 
love to the Thessalonians, he is well content to be left all 
“alone” in the great city. 2. minister of God and our 
fellow-labourer—Some oldest MSS. read, “ fellow-work- 
man with God;” others, ‘minister of God.”’ The former 
is probably genuine, as copyists probably altered it to the 
latter to avoid the bold phrase, which, however, is sanc- 
tioned by 1 Corinthians 3,9; 2 Corinthians 6.1. Znglish 
Version reading is not well supported, and is plainly com- 
pounded out of the two other readings. Paul calls Tim- 
othy “our brother” here; butin 1 Corinthians 4, 17, “my 
son.’”’” He speaks thus highly of one so lately ordained, 
both toimpress the Thessalonians with a high respect for 
the delegate sent to them, and to encourage Timothy, who 
seems to have been of a timid character (1 Timothy 4, 12; 
5. 23). ‘Gospel ministers do the work of God with Him, 
for Him, and wnder Him.” [EDMUNDS.] establish—Greck, 
“confirm.” In 2 Thessalonians 3. 3, Gop is said to “stab- 
lish:” He is the true establisher: ministers are His 
“instruments,” concerning—Greek, “in behalf of,” i. e., 
for the furtherance of your faith. The Greek for “‘comfort”’ 
includes also the idea ‘‘exhort.” The Thessalonians in 
their trials needed both (v. 3; ef. Acts 14. 22). 3. mevea— 
“shaken,” “disturbed.” The Greek is lit. said of dogs 
wagging the tailin fawning on one. Therefore TrIrrmMaANN 
explains it, “That no man should, amidst his calamities, 
be allured by the flattering hope of a more pleasant life to 
abandon his duty.” So ELSNER and BENGEL, “cajoled 
out of his faith.” In afflictions, relatives and opponents 
combine with the ease-loving heart itself in flatteries, 
which it needs strong faith to overcome. yourselves 
know—we always candidly told you so (v. 4; Acts 14. 22), 
None but a religion from God would have held out such a 
trying prospect to those who should embrace it, and yet 
sueceed in winning converts. we—Christians. appointed 
thereunto—by God’s counsel (ch. 5.9), 4. that weshould 
suffer—Greek, “that we are about (we are sure) to suffer ” 
according to the appointment of God (v. 3). even as—‘ even 
(exactly) as it both came to pass and ye know:” ye know 
both that it came to pass, and that we foretold it (ef. John 
13, 19), The correspondence of the event to the prediction 
powerfully confirms faith: “ Forewarned, forearmed,” 
{Epmunps.] The repetition of “ye know,” so frequently, 
is designed as an argument, that being forewarned of 
coming affliction, they should be less readily “moved” 
byit. 5. For this cause—Because I know of your “ tribu- 
lation” having actually begun (v. 4). when I—G@reek, 
“when I also (as well as Timothy, who, Paul delicately 
implies, was equally anxious respecting them, ef. ** we,” 
v. 1), could no longer contain myself” (endure the sus- 
pense). I sent—Paul was the actual sender; hence the 
“There: Paul, Silas, and Timothy himself had agreed 
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on the mission already, before Paul went to Athens: 
hence the “we,” v. 1(Note). to know—té learn the state 
of your faith, whether it stood the trial (Colossians 4. 8). 
lest... have tempted... and... be—The indicative 
is used in the former sentence, the subjunctive in the 
latter. Zranslate therefore, “‘To know ... whether haply 
the tempter have tempted you (the indicative implying 
that he supposed such was the case), and lest (in that case) 
our labour may prove to be in vain” (ef. Galatians 4, 11), 
Our labour in preaching would in that case be vain, so 
far as ye are concerned, but not as concerns us so far as 
we have sincerely: laboured (Isaiah 49.4; 1 Corinthians 38. 
8). 6. Join “now” with “come:”’ “But Timotheus 
having just now come from you unto us.” [ALFoRD.] Thus 
it appears (cf. Acts 18.5) Paul is writing from Corinth. 
your faith and charity—(ch. 1.3; cf. 2 Thessalonians 1, 
8, whence it seems their faith subsequently increased still 
more.) Faith was the solid foundation: charity the cement 
which held together the superstructure of their practice 
on that foundation. In that charity was included their 
“sood (kindly) remembrance” of their teachers. desir- 
ing greatly—Greek, “ having a yearning desire for.” we 
also—The desires of loving friends for one another’s pres- 
ence are reciprocal. 7%. over you—in respect to you. in 
—in the midst of: notwithstanding “all our distress 
(Greek, ‘necessity ’) and affliction,” viz., external trials at 
Corinth, whence Paul writes (cf. v. 6, with Acts 18, 5-10), 8. 
now—as the case is; seeing ye stand fast. We live—we 
flourish. It revives us in our affliction to hear of your 
steadfastness (Psalm 22. 26; 3 John 3.4) if—Implying that 
the vivid joy which the missionaries “now” feel, will con- 
tinue if the Thessalonians continue steadfast. They still 
needed exhortation, v. 10; therefore he subjoins the con- 
ditional clause, “if ye,” &c. (Philippians 4.1). 9. what— 
what sufficient thanks? render... again—in return for 
His goodness (Psalm 116, 12). for yeu— concerning you.” 
for all the joy—on account of all the joy. It was ‘‘com- 
fort,’ v.7, now itis more, viz., joy. for your sakes—on your 


. account, before our God—Itisa joy which will bear God’s 


searching eye: a joy asin the presence of God, not self- 
seeking, but disinterested, sincere, and spiritual (ef. ch. 2, 
20; John 15.11), 10. Night and day—(Wote, ch. 2.9.) Night 
is the season for the saint’s holiest meditations and 
prayers (2 Timothy 1, 3). praying—connected with, 
““we joy: We joy whilst we pray; or else as ALFORD, 
What thanks can we render to God whilst we pray? The 
Greek implies a beseeching request. exeeedingly—tit., 
“more than exceeding abundantly” (ef. Ephesians 3, 20). 
that which is lacking—Even the Thessalonians had 
points in which they needed improvement. [BENGEL.] 
(Luke 17. 5.) Their doctrinal views as to the nearness of 
Christ’s coming, and as to the state of those who had fallen 
asleep, and their practice in some points, needed correc- 
tion (ch, 4. 1-9). Paul’s method was to begin by commend- 
ing what was praiseworthy, and then to correct what was 
amiss; a good pattern to all admonishers of others. 11. 
Translate, ‘May God Himself, even our Father (there being 
but one article in the Greek, requires this translation, ‘He 
who is at once God and our Father’), direct,” &c, The 
“Himself” stands in contrast with “we” (ch, 2, 18); we 
desired to come, but could not through Satan’s hindrance; 
but if God Himself direct our way (as we pray), none can 
hinder Him (2 Thessalonians 2, 16,17), It is a remarkable 
proof of the unity of the Father and Son, that in the Greek 
here, and in 2 Thessalonians 2, 16, 17, the verb is singular, 
implying that the subject, the Father and Son, are but 
one in essential Being, notin mere unity of will. Almost 
all the chapters in both Epistles to the Thessalonians aro _ 
sealed, each with its own prayer (ch. 5.23; 2 Thessalonians 
1, 11; 2, 16; 3.5, 16). [BeNGEL.] St. Paul does not think the 
prosperous issue of a journey an unfit, subject for prayer 
(Romans 1, 10; 15. 32). [EpmuNpDs.] His prayer, though 
the answer was deferred, in about five years afterwards 
was fulfilled in his return to Macedonia, 12. The “you” 
in the Greek is emphatically put jirst; “But” (so the Greek 
for “and”) what concerns “you,” whether we come or 
not, “‘may the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love,” &c, The Greek for “increase” has a more positive 
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force ; that for ‘‘abound”’ a more comparative force, “Make 
you full (supplying “ that which is lacking,” v.10)and even 
abound.” ‘The Lord” may here be the Holy Spirit; so 
the Three Persons of the Trinity will be appealed to (cf. v. 
13), as in 2 Thessalonians 3. 5. So the Holy Ghost is called 
‘the Lord ” (2 Corinthians 3.17). ‘‘ Love” is the fruit of 
the Spirit (Galatians 5, 22), and His office is “to stablish 
in holiness ” (v, 13; 1 Peter 1, 2), 13. your hearts—which 
are naturally the spring and seat of unholiness, before 
God, even our Father—rather, “before Him who is at 
once God and our Father.”’ Before not merely men, but 
Him who will not be deceived by the mere show of holi- 
ness, i. e., May your holiness be such as will stand His 
searching scrutiny. coming—Greek, “presence,” or “ ar- 
rival.” with all his saints—including both the holy an- 
gels and the holy elect of men (ch. 4. 14; Daniel 7. 10; Zech- 
ariah 14.5; Matthew 25. 31; 2 Thessalonians 1.7). Thesaints 
are “His” (Acts 9.13) We must have “holiness” if we 
are to be numbered with His holy ones or “saints.” On 
“unblamable,” ef. Revelation 14.5. This verse (cf. v. 12) 
shows that “love’”’ is the spring of true “holiness” 
(Matthew 5, 4448; Romans 13. 10; Colossians 3, 14). God is 
He whoreally “stablishes ;” Timothy and other ministers 
are but instruments (v, 2) in ‘‘stablishing.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-18. ExXHORTATIONS TO CHASTITY; BROTHERLY 
Love; Quiet INDUSTRY; ABSTINENCE FROM UNDUE SOR- 
ROW FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS, FOR AT CHRIST'S COMING 
ALL His SAINTSSHALLBEGLORIFIED, 1. Furthermore 
—Greek, ‘As to what remains.” Generally used towards 
the close of his Epistles (Ephesians 6. 10; Philippians 4. 8). 
then—with a view to the love and holiness (ch. 3. 12, 18) 
which we have just prayed for inyour behalf, we now give 
you exhortation, beseech—‘‘ask”’ as ifit were a personal 
fayour. by—rather as Greek, ‘IN the Lord Jesus;” in 
communion with the Lord Jesus, as Christian ministers 
dealing with Christian people. [EDMUNDs.] asye... 
received—when we were with you (ch, 2, 13). how—Greek, 
the “how,” i. e., the manner. walk and... please God— 
a. e., “and so please God,” viz., by your walk; in contrast 
to the Jews who “ please not God”’ (ch, 2. 15), The oldest 
MSS. add a clause here, ‘‘ even as also ye do walk” (cf. ch. 
4, 10; 5. 11). These words, which he was able to say of them 
with truth, conciliate.a favourable hearing for the pre- 
cepts which follow. Also the expression, ‘‘abound more 
and more,” implies that there had gone before a recogni- 
tion of their already in some measure walking so. 2. by 
the Lord Jesus—by His authority and direction, not by 
ourown, He uses the strong term “commandments,” in 
writing to this Church not long founded, knowing that 
they would take it ina right spirit, and feeling it desir- 
able that they should understand he spake with Divine 
authority. He seldom uses the term in writing subse- 
quently, when his authority was established, to other 
churehes. 1 Corinthians 7. 10; 11.17; and 1 Timothy 1.5(v. 
18, where the subject accounts for the strong expression) 
are the exceptions. ‘The Lord’ marks His. paramount 
authority, requiring implicit obedience, 3. For—Hn- 
forcing the assertion that his ‘‘commandments’’ were 
“by (the authority of) the Lord Jesus” (v, 2), Since ‘this 
is the will of God,” let it be your will also, fornication 
—not regarded as a sin at all among the heathen, and so 
needing the more to be denounced (Acts 15, 20), 4. know 
—by moral self-control. how,to possess his vessel—rather 
as Greek, “how to acquire (get for himself) his own vessel,” 
i. e., that each should have his own wife so as to avoid for- 
nication (v.3; 1 Corinthians7.2), The emphatical position 
of “his own” in the Greek, and the use of ‘‘ vessel”’ for 
wife, in 1 Peter 3.7,and in common Jewish phraseology, 
and the correct translation “ acquire,’’ all justify this ren- 
dering. im sanctification—(Romans 6.19; 1 Corinthians 
6, 15, 18.» Thus, ‘‘his own’’ stands in opposition to dis- 
honouring his brother by lusting after his wife (v. 6). 
honour—(Hebrews 13.4) contrasted with “ dishonour their 
own bodies”? (Romans 1, 24), 5. in thelust—Greek, *‘ pas- 
sion ;” which implies thatsuch a one is unconsciously the 
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passive slave of lust. which know not God—and so know 
no better. Ignorance of true religion is the parent of un- 
chastity (Ephesians 4. 18,19). A people’s morals are like 
the objects of their worship (Deuteronomy 7. 26; Psalm 
115. 8; Romans 1. 23, 24). 6. go beyond—transgress the 
bounds of rectitude in respect to his brother. defraud— 
“overreach ” [ALFORD]; “take advantage of.” [EDMUNDS.] 
in any matter—rather as Greck, “in the matter ;’”’ a deco- 
rous expression for the matter now in question; the con- 
jugal honour of his neighbour as a husband, v, 4; v. 7 also 
confirms this view; the word ‘brother’? enhances the 
enormity of the crime, It is your brother whom you wrong 
(cf. Proverbs 6, 27-33), the Lord—the coming Judge (2 
Thessalonians 1. 7, 8), avenger—the Righter. of all such 
— Greek, concerning all these things ;” in all such cases of 
wrongs against a neighbour’s conjugal honour. testified 
—Greek, * constantly testified.” [ALFORD.] 7. unto— Greek, 
“for the purpose of.’”? mnto—rather as Greek, “in; mark- 
ing that “holiness” is the element in which our calling 
has place; in a sphere of holiness. Saint is another name 
for Christian. 8. despiseth—Greek, “‘setteth at naught’”’ 
such engagements imposed on him in his calling, v. 7; in 
relation to his “brother,” v.6. He who doth so, ‘sets at 
naught not man (as for instance his brother), but God” 
(Psalm 51. 4). Or, as the Greek verb (Luke 10. 16; John 12, 
48) is used of despising or rejecting God's minister, it may 
mean here, ‘‘ He who despiseth ” or “ rejecteth ”’ these our 
ministerial precepts. who hath also given unto us—So 
some oldest MSS. read, but most oldest MSS. read, ‘* Who 
(without ‘also’) giveth (present) unto you” (not “us’’). his 
Spirit— Greek, “His own Spirit, the Holy (One);” thus em- 
phatically marking “ holiness” (v. 7)as the end for which 
the Holy (One) is being given. “Unto you” in the Greek, im- 
plies that the Spirit is being given wnto, into (put into your 
hearts), and among you (ef. ch. 2,9; Ephesians 4, 30), Giv- 
eth implies that sanctification is not merely a work once 
for all accomplished in the past, but a present progressive 
work. So the Church of England Catechism, “ sanctijicth 
(present) all the elect people of God.” “ His own” implies 
that as He gives you that which is essentially identical 
with Himself, He expects you should become like Himself 
(1 Peter 1.16; 2 Peter1.4). 9. brotherly love—referring 
here to acts of brotherly kindness in relieving distressed 
brethren, Some oldest MSS.support English Version read- 
ing, ‘‘yE have;’’ others, and those the weightiest, read, 
“Wer have.” We need not write, as ye yourselves are 
taught,and that by God; viz.,in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit (John 6. 45; Hebrews 8. 11; 1 John 2. 20, 27). to lowe 
—Greek, * with a view to,” or “to the end of your loving 
one another.” Divine teachings have their confluence in 
love. [BENGEL.] 10. And indeed—Greck, “ For even.” 
11, study to be quiet—Greek, ‘make it your ambition to 
be quiet, and to do your own business.”’ In direct contrast 
to the world’s ambition, which is, “to make a great stir,” 
and “to be busybodies” (2 Thessalonians 3, 11,12). work 
with your own hands—The Thessalonian converts 
were, it thus seems, chiefly of the working classes. Their 
expectation of the immediate coming of Christ led some 
enthusiasts among them to neglect their daily work, and 
be dependent on the bounty of others. See end of v. 12, 
The expectation was right in so far as that the Church 
should be always looking for Him; but they were wrong 
in making it a ground for neglecting their daily work. . 
The evfl, as it subsequently became worse, is more 
strongly reproved (2 Thessalonians 3. 6-12), 12. honestly 
—In the Old English sense, “‘becomingly,’? as becomes 
your Christian profession; not bringing discredit on it in 
the eyes of the outer world, as if Christianity led to sloth 
and poverty (Romans 13.13; 1 Peter 2.12), them... 
without—outside the Christian Church (Mark 4, 11), 
have lack of nothing—not have to beg from others for 
the supply of your wants (cf. Ephesians 4. 28). So far 
from needing to beg from others, we ought to work and 
get the means of supplying the need of others. Freedom 
from pecuniary embarrassment is to be desired by the 
Christian on account of the liberty which it bestows. 13. 
The leading topic of Paul’s preaching at Thessalonica 
having been the coming kingdom (Acts 17.7), some per~ 
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coming (Colossians 3,4; Hebrews 11. 40). 


Excessive Grief for the Dead Forbidden. 


verted it into a cause for fear in respect to friends lately 
deceased, as if these would be excluded from the glory 
which those found alive alone should share, This error 
St. Paul here corrects (cf. ch, 5, 10). I would not—All the 
oldest MSS. and versions have ‘‘we would not.” My fel- 
low-labourers (Silas and Timothy) and myself, desire that 
yeshould not be ignorant, them which are asleep—The 
oldest MSS. read (present), “them which are sleeping.” 
the same as “the dead in Christ’’ (v. 16), to whose bodies 
(Daniel 12. 2, not their souls; Ecclesiastes 12,7; 2 Corin- 
thians 5.8) death isa calm and holy sleep, from which the 
resurrection shall awake them to glory. The word 
“eemetery’? means @ sleeping-place. Observe, the glory 
and chief hope of the Church are not to be realized at 
death, but at the Lord's coming; one is not to anticipate 
the other, but all are to be glorified together at Christ’s 
Death affects 
the mere individual; but the coming of Jesus: the whole 
Church; at death our souls are invisibly and individual- 
ly with the Lord; at Christ's coming the whole Church, 
‘with all its members, in body and soul, shall be visibly 
and collectively with Him. As this is offered as a conso- 
lation to mourning relatives, the mutual recognilion of the 
saints at Christ’s coming is hereby implied. thet ye sor- 
‘row not, even as others—Greck, “the rest;’ all the rest 
of the world besides Christians. Not all natural mowrn- 
ing for dead friends is forbidden: for the Lord Jesus and 
Paul sinlessly gave way to it (John 11. 31, 33, 35; Philip- 
pians 2. 27). But sorrow as though there were “no hope,” 
which indeed the heathen had not (Ephesians 2. 12): the 
Christian Hope here meant is that of the resurrection. Cf, 
Psalm 16, 9, 11; 17.15; 73. 24; Proverbs 14, 32, show that the 
Old Testament Church, though not having the hope so 
bright (Isaiah 38. 18, 19), yet had this hope. Contrast CA- 
TULLUS, 5. 4, ‘‘ When once our brief day has set, we must 
sleep one everlasting night.’’ The sepulchral inscriptions 
of heathen Thessalonica express the hopeless view taken 
as to those once dead: as A“SsCHYLUS writes, “Of one once 
dead there is no resurrection.’”’ Whatever glimpses some 


heathen philosophers had of the existence of the soul 


after death, they had none whatever of the body (Acts 17, 
18, 20, 32), 14. For if—Confirmation of his statement, v. 
13, that the removal of ignorance as to the sleeping be- 
lievers would remove undue grief respecting them. See 
v.13, ‘“‘hope.’’ Hence it appears our hope rests on our faith 
(“if we believe”). ‘“‘As surely as we all believe that 
Christ died and rose again (the very doctrine specified as 
taught at Thessalonica, Acts 17, 3), so also will God bring 
those laid to sleep by Jesus with Him” (Jesus. So the order 
and balance of the members of the Greek sentence require 
us to transiate). Believers are laid in sleep by Jesus, and 
so will be brought back from sleep with Jesus in His 
train when He comes. The disembodied souls are not 
here spoken of; the reference is to the sleeping bodies. 
The facts of Christ’s experience are repeated in the be- 
liever’s. He died and then rose: so believers shall die 
and then rise with Him. But in His case death is the 
term used, 1 Corinthians 15, 3, 6, &c.; in theirs, sleep; be- 
cause His death has taken for them the sting from death, 
The same Hand that shall raise them is that which laid 
them to sleep. ‘Laid to sleep by Jesus,” answers to “dead 
in Christ” (v, 16), 15. by the word of the Lord—Greek, 
“in,” i. e., in virtue of a direct revelation from the Lord to 
me. So 1 Kings 20. 35. This is the * mystery,” a truth 
once hidden, now revealed, which Paul shows (1 Corin- 
thians 15, 51, 52). prevent—i. e., anticipate. So far were 
the early Christians from regarding their departed breth- 
ren as anticipating them in entering glory, that they 
needed to be assured that those who remain to the 
coming of the Lord “will not anticipate them that are 
asleep.” The “ we’ means whichever of us are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord. The Spirit designed 
that believers in each successive age should live in con- 
tinued expectation of the Lord’s coming, not knowing 
but that ‘hey should be among those found alive at His 
coming (Matthew 24. 42). Itis asad fall from this blessed 
lope, that death is looked for by most men, rather than 
the coming of our Lord, Each successive generation 
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in its time and piace represents the generation which 
shall actually survive till His coming (Matthew 25. 18; 
Romans 13, 11; 1 Corinthians 15.51; James 5,9; 1 Peter 4. 
5,6). The Spirit subsequently revealed by Paul that 
which is not inconsistent with the expectation here 
taught of the Lord’s coming at any time, viz., that His 
coming would not be until there should be a “falling 
away first” (2 Thessalonians 2. 2,3); but as symptoms of 
this soon appeared, none could say but that still this pre- 
eursory event might be realized, and so the Lord come in 
his day. Each successive revelation fills in the details 
of the general outline first given. So Paul subsequently, 
whilst still looking mainly for the Lord’s coming to 
clothe him with his body from heaven, looks for going 
to be with Christ in the meanwhile (2 Corinthians 5, 1-10; 
Philippians 1. 6,28; 3. 20,21; 4.5). EpMUNDs well says, The 
“we is an affectionate identifying of ourselves with our 
fellows of all ages, as members of the same body, under 
the same Head, Christ Jesus. So Hosea 12. 4, “God spake 
with ws in Bethel,’ ¢., with Israel. “We did rejoice,” 
t. e., Israel at the Red Sea (Psalm 66, 6). Though neither 
Hosea, nor David, was alive at the times referred to, yet 
each identifies himself with those that were present. 16. 
himself—in all the Majesty of His presence in person, not 
by deputy. descend—even as He ascended (Acts 1. 11), 
with—Greek, ‘in,’ implying one concomitant cireum- 
stance attending His appearing. shont—Greek, “signal- 
shout,” ‘‘war-shout.’”? Jesus is represented as a victori- 
ous King, giving the word of command to the hosts of 
heaven in His train for the last onslaught, at His final 
triumph over sin, death, and Satan (Revelation 19, 11-21), 
the voice of , . , archangel—distinct from the “signal- 
shout.’’ Michael is perhaps meant (Jude 9; Revelation 
12.7), to whom especially is committed the guardianship 
of the people of God (Daniel 10. 13), trump of God—the 
trumpet blast which usually accompanies God’s mani- 
festation in glory (Exodus 19, 16; Psalm 47.4); here the 
last of the three accompaniments of His appearing: as 
the trumpet was used to convene God’s people to their 
solemn convocations (Numbers 10, 2, 10; 81. 6), so here to 
summon God’s elect together, preparatory to their glori- 
fication with Christ (Psalm 50, 1-5; Matthew 24. 81; 1 Co- 
rinthians 15,52), shall rise first—previously to the living 
being ‘“‘caughtup.” The “first” here has no reference to 
the first resurrection, as contfasted with that of “the rest 
of the dead.” That reference occurs elsewhere (Matthew 
13. 41, 42, 50; John 5. 29; 1 Corinthians 15, 28, 24; Revelation 
20. 5, 6), it simply stands in opposition to “then,” v.17. 
First, “the dead in Christ” shall rise, THEN the living 
shall be caught up. ‘The Lord’s people alone @re spoken 
of here, 17. we which are alive... shall be caught 
up—after having been ‘“‘changed in a moment” (1 Corin- 
thians 15, 51, 52). Again he says, “ we,’ reconmmending 
thus the expression to Christians of all ages, each genera- 
tion beqneathing to the sueceeding one a continually in- 
creasing obligation to look for the coming of the Lord. 
[EpMUNDS.] together with them—all together: the 
raised dead, and changed living, forming one joint body, 
in the clouds— Greek, ‘‘in clouds.” The same honour is 
conferred on them as on their Lord. As He was taken in 
a cloud at His ascension (Acts 1. 9), so at His return with 
clouds (Revelation 1.7), they shall be caught up in clouds, 
The clouds are His and their triumphal chariot (Psalm 
104, 3; Daniel 7. 13). ELircorr explains the Greek, “ robed 
round by upbearing clouds” (Aids to Faith), im the air— 
rather, “into the air;” caught up into the region just 
above the earth, where the meeting (cf. Matthew 25. 1. 6) 
shall take place between them ascending, and their Lord 
descending towards the earth. Not that the airis to be 
the place of their lasting abode with Him. and so shall 
we ever be with the Lord—no more parting, and no 
more going out (Revelation 3. 12), His point being estab- 
lished, that the dead in Christ shall be on terms of equal 
advantage with those found alive at Christ’s coming, he 
leaves undefined here the other events foretold elsewhere 
(as not being necessary to his discussion), Christ’s reign 
on earth with His saints (1 Corinthians 6, 2, 3), the final 
jadgment and glorification of His saints in the new 
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neaven and earth. 18. comfort one another—in your 
mourning for the dead (v. 13), 


CHAPTER’ V. 


Ver. 1-28, THE SUDDENNESS Or CHRIST’S COMING A Mo- 
TIVE FOR WATCHFULNESS: VARIOUS PRECEPIS: PRAYER 
FOR THEIR BEING FOUND BLAMELESS, Bopy, SouL, AND 
SPIRIT, AT CHRIST'S COMING: CONCLUSION, 1, times— 
the general and indefinite term for chronological periods, 
seasons—the opportune times (Daniel 7. 12; Acts 1.7) 
Time denotes quantity ; season, quality. Seasons are parts 
of times. ye have no need—those who watch do not need 
to be told when the hour will come, for they are always 
ready. [BENGEL.] 2. ‘as a thief in the night—The apos- 
tles in this image follow the parable of their Lord, ex- 
pressing how the Lord’s coming shall take men by sur- 
prise (Matthew 24.43; 2 Peter3. 10). ‘‘ The nightis wherever 
there is quiet unconcern.” [BENGEL.] “At midnight” 
(perhaps figurative: to some parts of the earth it will be 
literal night), Matthew 25.6. The thief not only gives no 
notice of his approach, but takes all precaution to pre- 
vent the household knowing of it. So the Lord (Revela- 
tion 16. 15). Signs will precede the coming, to confirm the 
patient hope of the watchful believer; but the coming it- 
self shall be sudden at last (Matthew 24, 82-36; Luke 21. 25- 
32,35). cometh—present: expressing its speedy and awful 
certainty. 3. they—the men of the world. Verses 5,6; ch.4. 
13, “others,” all the rest of the world save. Christians, 
Peace—(Judges 18. 7, 9, 27,28; Jeremiah 6, 14; Ezekiel 13, 
10.) then—ai that very moment when they least expect it, 
Cf. the case of Belshazzar, Daniel 5, 1-5, 6, 9, 26-28; Herod, 
Acts 12, 21-23, sudden—‘ unawares” (Luke 21,34). as 
travail—‘ As the labour pang’? comes in an instant on 
the woman when otherwise engaged (Psalm 48, 6; Isaiah 
13. 8), shall not escape—Greek, ‘“‘shall not at all escape.” 
Another awful feature of their ruin: there shall be then 
no possibility of shunning it however they desire it (Amos 
9. 2,3; Revelation 6. 15,16). 4. mot im darkness—not in 
darkness of understanding (i. e., spiritual ignorance) or 
of the moral nature (i. e.,a state of sin), Ephesians 4, 18, 
that—Greek, ‘‘in order that:”’ with God results are all 
purposed, that day—Greek, ‘THE day:” the day of the 
Lord (Hebrews 10, 25, ‘*the day”), in contrast to ‘‘dark- 
hess.” overtake—unexpectedly (cf. John 12, 35) as a 
thief—The two oldest MSS. read, ‘‘as (the daylight over- 
tales) thieves” (Job 24,17). Old MSS. and Vulgate read as 
English Version, 5. The oldest MSS. read, ‘For ye are 
all,’ &e. Ye have no reason for fear, or for being taken 
by surprise, by the coming of the day of the Lord: “ For 
ye are allsons (so the Greek) of light and sons of day:” a 
Hebrew idiom, implying that as sons resemble their 
fathers, so you are in character light (intellectually and 
morally illuminated in aspiritual point of view), Luke 
18.8; John 12, 36. are not of—i, e., belong not to night nor 
darkness, The change of person from ‘“‘ ye” to ‘ we” im- 
plies this: Ye are sons of light because ye are Christians; 
and we, Christians, are not of night nor darkness. 6. 
others—Greck, ‘“‘the rest’’ of the world: the unconverted 
(ch. 4.13), ‘Sleep’ here is worldly apathy to spiritual 
things (Romans 13.11; Ephesians 5, 14); in v. 7, ordinary 
sleep; in v.10,death. wateh—for Christ’s coming, lit., ‘be 
wakeful.” The same Greek occurs 1 Corinthians 15, 34; 2 
Timothy 2. 26. be sober—refraining from carnal indul- 
gence, mental or sensual (1 Peter5. 8). '%. This verseis to 
be taken in the literal sense. Night is the time when 
sleepers sleep, and drinking men are drunk, Tosleep by 
day would imply great indolence; to be drunken by day, 
great shamelessness. Now, in a spiritual sense, “we 
Christians profess to be day people, not. night people; 
therefore our work ought to be day work, not night 
work; our conduct such as will bear the eye of day, 
and such has no need of the veil of night” [Epmwunps] 
(v. 8). 8. Faith, hope, and love, are the three pre-emi- 
nent graces (ch. 1, 3;.1 Corinthians 13, 13).. We must not 
only be awake and sober, but. also armed; not only 
watchful, but also guarded, The armour here is only de- 
fensive; in Ephesians 6, 13-17, also offensive. 
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therefore, the reference is to the Christian means of 
being guarded against being surprised by the day of the 
Lord as a thief inthe night. The helmet and breastplate 
defend the two vital parts, the head and the heart re- 
spectively. ‘‘ With head and heart right, the whole man 
is right.” [EpmuNDs.]. The head needs to be kept from 
error, the heart from sin. For ‘the breastplate of right- 
eousness,” Ephesians 6. 14, we have here "the breastplate 
of faith and love:’ for the righteousness which is imputed 
to man for justification, is “faith working by love’ (Ro- 
mans 4, 3, 22-24; Galatians 5. 6) Faith, as the motive 
within, and love, exhibited in outward acts, constitute the 
perfection of righteousness. In Ephesians 6.17 the helmet 
is ‘‘salvation;’’ here, ‘the hope of salvation.’’? In one 
aspect “salvation” is a present possession (John 3. 36; 5. 
24; 1 John 5, 13); in another, it is a matter of hope (Ro- 
mans 8. 24,25). Our Head primarily wore the “ breast- 
plate of righteousness” and ‘helmet of salvation,” that 
we might, by union with Him, receive both. 9. Kor—As- 
signing the ground of our “ hopes” (v, 8), appointed us— 
translate, ‘set’. (Acts 13, 47), in His everlasting purpose of 
love (ch, 3. 3; 2 Timothy 1. 9), Contrast Romans 9, 22; 
Jude 4, to—i.e., unto wrath. toobtain—Greek, ‘‘to the 
acquisition of salyation:” said, according to BENGEL, of 
one saved out of a general wreck, when all things else 
have been lost: soof the elect saved out of the multitude 
of the lost (2 Thessalonians 2,13, 14). The fact of God’s 
“appointment” of His grace ‘through Jesus Christ’ 
(Ephesians 1. 5), takes away the notion of our being able 
to “acquire” salvation of ourselves. Christ “acquired (so 
the Greek for ‘ purchased’) the Church (and its salvation) 
with his own blood” (Acts 20. 28); each member is said to 
be appointed by God to the ‘acquiring of salvation.” In 
the primary sense, God does the work; in the secondary 
sense, man does it, 10. died for us—G'reek, “in our be- 
half.” whether we wake or sleep—whether we be found 
at Christ’s coming awake, i. e., alive, or asleep, 7. e., in our 
graves, together—all of us together; the living not pre- 
ceding the dead in their glorification “with Him” at His 
coming (ch, 4. 13), 11. comfort yourselves—Greek, ‘‘one 
another.” Here he reverts to the same consolatory strain 
asin ch,4.18. one another—rather as Greek, “ Wdify (ye) 
the one the other :”’ “‘ Edify,” Jit., “ build up,” viz., in faith, 
hope, and love, by discoursing together on such edifying 
topics as the Lord’s coming, and the glory of the saints 
(Malachi 8, 16), 12. beseech—‘ Exhort’”’ is the expression 
in v.14; here, “we beseech you,” as if it were a personal 
favour (Paul making the cause of the Thessalonian presby- 
ters, as it were, his own). Know —to have a regard and 
respect for. Recognize their office, and treat. them ac- 
cordingly (cf. 1 Corinthians 16.18) with reverence and with 
liberality in supplying their needs (1 Timothy 5. 17). The 
Thessalonian Church having been newly planted, the 
ministers were necessarily novices (1 Timothy 3.6), which 
may have been in part the cause of the people’s treating 
them with less respect. Paul’s practice seems to have 
been to ordain elders in every Church soon after its estab- 
lishment (Acts 14, 23) them which labour... are 
over .,. admonish you—Not three classes of ministers, 
but one, as there is but one article common to the three 
in the Greek. ‘‘Labour’’ expresses their laborious life; 
“are over you,” their pre-eminence as presidents or su- 
perintendents (‘“‘bishops,’” 7. e., overseers, Philippians 1, 1, 
“them that have rule over you,” Jit., leaders, Hebrews 13. 
17; ‘‘ pastors,” lit., shepherds, Ephesians 4, 11); ‘admonish 
you,” one of their leading functions; the Greek is “ put 
in mind,” implying not arbitrary authority, but gentle, 
though faithful, admonition (2 Timothy 2. 14, 24, 25; 1 Peter 
5, 3). in the Lord—Their presidency over you is in Divine 
things; not in worldly affairs, but in things appertaining 
to the Lord. 13. wery highly—Greek, ‘exceeding abun- 
dantly.” for their work’s sake—the high nature of their 
work alone, the furtherance of your salvation and of the 
kingdom of Christ, should be a sufficient motive to claim 
your reverential love. At the same time, the word 
“ work,” teaches ministers that, whilst claiming the rev- 
erence due to their office, it is not a sinecure, but a 
“work :’ ef. ‘labour’ (even to weariness: so the Greek), 
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v.12. be at peace among yourselves—The “and” is not 
in the original. Let there not only be peace between 
ministers and their flocks, but also no party rivalries 
among yourselves, one contending in behalf of some one 
favourite minister, another in behalf of another (Mark 9. 
50; 1 Corinthians 1. 12; 4.6). 14. brethren—This exhorta- 
tion to “warn (G@reek, ‘admonish,’ as in v, 12) the unruly 
(those ‘disorderly’ persons, 2 Thessalonians 3. 6, 11, who 
would not work, and yet expected to be maintained, Jit., 
said of soldiers who will not remain in their ranks, ef. ch. 
4. 11; also those insubordinate as to Church discipline, in 
relation to those ‘over’ the Church, v. 12), comfort the 
feeble-minded” (the faint-hearted, who are ready to sink 
“without hope” in afflictions, ch. 4, 13, and temptations), 
&c., applies to all clergy and laity alike, though primarily 
the duty of the clergy (who are meantin v, 12). support 
—lit., lay fast hold on so as to support. the weak—spirit- 
ually. St. Paul practiced what he preached (1 Corinth- 
jans 9,22), be patient toward all men—There is no be- 
liever who needs not the exercise of patience “toward” 
him; there is none to whom a believer ought not to show 
it; many show it more to strangers than to their own 
families, more to the great than to the humble; but we 
ought to show it “toward all men.” [BENGEL.] Cf. “the 
long-suffering of our Lord” (2 Corinthians 10. 1; 2 Peter 
8.15). 15. (Romans 12. 17; 1 Peter 3.9.) unto any man— 
whether unto a Christian, or a heathen, however great 
the provocation. follow—as a matter of earnest pursuit. 
16, 17. In order to “rejoice evermore,” we must “pray 
without ceasing.”” He who is wont to thank God for all 
things as happening for the best, will have continuous 
joy. |THErOoPHYLACT.] Ephesians 6.18; Philippians 4, 4, 


6, ‘Rejoice in the Lord... by prayer and supplication 


with thanksgiving;” Romans lf, 17, ‘in the Holy Ghost ;” 
Romans 12, 12, “in hope;’”’ Acts 5, 41, “in being counted 
worthy to suffer shame for Christ's name; James 1. 2, in 
falling “into divers temptations.” The Greek is, ‘‘ Pray 
without intermission’ without allowing prayerless gaps to 
intervene between the times of prayer. 18. In every 
thing—even what seems adverse: for nothing is really so 
(cf. Romans 8. 28; Ephesians 5. 20). See Christ’s example 
(Matthew 15. 36; 26. 27; Luke 10. 21; John 11. 41). this— 
That ye should ‘trejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, 
(and) in every thing give thanks,” ‘is the will of Godin 
Christ Jesus (as the Mediator and Revealer of that will, 
observed by those who are in Christ by faith, ef. Philip- 
pians 3. 14) concerning you.” God's wiilis the believer’s 
law. LACHMANN rightly reads commas at the end of the 
three precepts (v. 16, 17, 18), making ‘‘this” refer to all 
three. 19. Quench not—The Spirit being a holy fire: 
“‘where the Spirit is, He burns” [BENGEL] (Matthew 3. 11; 
Acts 2.3; 7.51). Do not throw cold water on those who, 
under extraordinary inspiration of the Spirit, stand up 
to speak with tongues, or reveal mysteries, or pray in 
the congregation. The enthusiastic exhibitions of some 
(perhaps as to the nearness of Christ’s coming, exaggera- 
ting Paul’s statement, 2 Thessalonians 2, 2, By spirit), led 
others (probably the presiding ministers, who had not 
always been treated with due respect by enthusiastic 
novices, v. 12), from dread of enthusiasm, to discourage 
the free utterances of those really inspired, in the 
Church assembly. On the other hand, the caution 
(v. 21) was needed, not to receive “all” pretended re- 
velations as Divine, without “ proving’ them. 20. pre- 
phesyings—whether exercised in inspired teaching, or 
in predicting the future. “Despised” by some as 
beneath ‘tongues,’ which seemed most miraculous; 
therefore declared by Paul to be a greater gift than 
tongues, though the latter were more showy (1 Corin- 
thians 14.5) 21, 22. Some of the oldest MSS, insert 
“But.” You ought indeed not to “‘quench” the mani- 
festations of ‘‘ the Spirit,’ nor ‘‘ despise prophesyings ;”” 
“but,” at the same time, do not take “all” as genuine 
which professes to be so; “‘ prove (test) all” such manifes- 
tations. The means of testing them existed in the Church, 
in those who had the “discerning of spirits” (1 Corin- 
thiams 12. 10; 14.29; 1 John 4.1). Another sure test, which 
we also have, 1s, to try the professed revelation whether it 
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Hold Fast that which is Good. 


accords with Scripture, as the noble Bereans did (Isaiah 
8. 20; Acts 17. 11; Galatians 1.8, 9). This precept negatives 
the Romish priest’s assumption of infallibly laying down 
the law, without the laity having the right, in the exer- 
cise of private judgment, to test it by Scripture. Locks 
says, Those who are for laying aside reason in matters of 
revelation, resemble one who should put out his eyes in 
order to use a delescope. hold fast that which is good— 
Join this clause with the next clause (v, 22), not merely 
with the sentence preceding. As the result of your “ prov- 
ing all things,” and especially all prophesyings, “hold 
fast (Luke 8.15; 1 Corinthians 11. 2; Hebrews 2, 1) the 
good, and hold yourselves aloof from every appearance of 
evil” (“ every evil species.” [BENGEL and WAHL]). Do not 
accept even a professedly spirit-inspired communication, 
if it be at variance with the truth taught you (2 Thessalo- 
nians 2,2). TITTMANN supports English Version, “from 
every evil appearance” or *“‘semblance.” The context, 
however, docs not refer to evil appearances IN OURSELVES" 
which we ought to abstain from, but to holding ourselves 
aloof from every evil appearance IN OTHERS ; as for instance, 
in the pretenders to spirit-inspired prophesyings, In 
many cases the Christian should not abstain from what 
has the semblance (‘‘appearance”’) of evil, though really 
good. Jesus healed on the sabbath, and ate with publi- 
cans and sinners, acts which wore the appearance of evil, 
but which were not to be abstained from on that account, 
being really good. I agree with TrrrMANN rather than 
with BENGEL, whom ALForD follows, The context fa- 
vours this sense: However specious be the form or outward 
appearance of such would-be prophets and their prophe- 
syings, hold yourselves aloof from every such form when 
it is evil, lit., “* Hold yourselves aloof from every evil ap- 
pearance” or “form.” 23. the very God—rather as the 
Greek, “‘ the God of peace Himself; who can do for you by 
His own power what J cannot do by all my monitions, 
nor you by all your efforts (Romans 16, 20; Hebrews 13. 20), 
viz., keep you from all evil, and give you all that is good. 
sanctify you—for holiness is the necessary condition of 
“peace” (Philippians 4. 6-9), wholly—Greek, (so that you 
should be) ‘‘ perfect in every respect.” [TITTMANN,] and 
—i.e., ‘and so (omit I pray God; not in the Greek) may 
your... spirit and soul and body be preserved,” &c, 
whole—A different Greek word from “ wholly.” Translate, 
“Entire;” with none of the integral parts wanting, 
[TITTMANN.] It refers to man in his normal integrity, as 
originally designed; an ideal which shall be attained by 
the glorified believer, All three, spirit, soul, and body, 
each in its due place, constitute man “entire.” The 
“spirit” links man with the higher intelligences of heay- 
en, and is that highest part of man which is receptive of 
the quickening Holy Spirit (1 Corinthians 15, 47). In the 
unspiritual, the spirit is so sunk under the lower animal 
soul (which it ought to keep under), that such are termed 
“animal” (Znglish Version, sensual, having merely the 
body of organized matter, and the soul the immaterial an- 
imating essence), having not the Spirit (ef. 1 Corinthians 
2.14; Notes, 15. 44, 46-48; John 3.6). The unbeliever shall 
rise with an animal (soul-animated) bedy, but not like the 
believer with a spiritual (spirit-endued) body like Christ’s 
(Romans 8, 11). blameless unto—rather as Greek, “ blame- 
lessly (so as to be in a blameless state) at the coming of 
Christ.”” In Hebrew, “‘ peace” and “ wholly” (perfect in 
every respect) are kindred terms; so that the prayer 
shows what the title “God of peace” implies. BENGEL 
takes ‘‘ wholly” as collectively, all the Thessalonians with- 
out exception, so that no one should fail. And whole” 
(entire), individually, each one of them entire, with “spirit, 
soul, and body.”’ The mention of the preservation of the 
body accords with the subject (ch. 4.16), TRENCH better 
regards “‘ wholly” as meaning “ Having perfectly attained 
the moral end,” viz., to be a full-grown man in Christ. 
“Whole,” complete, with no grace which ought to be ina 
Christian wanting. 24. Faithful—to His covenant prom- 
ises (John 10. 27-29; 1 Corinthians 1. 9; 10, 23; Philippians 
1. 6). he that calleth you—God, the caller of His people, 
will cause His calling not to fall short of its designed end, 
do it—preserve and present you blameless at the coming 
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of Christ (v. 23; Romans 8. 30; 1 Peter 5. 10). You must not 
look at the foes before and behind, on the right hand and 
on the left, but to God’s faithfulness to His promises, 
God’s zeal for His honour, and God's love for those whom 
He calleth. 25. Some oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ Pray ye also for 
(lit., concerning) us ;” make us and our work the subject of 
your prayers, even as we have been just praying for you 
(v. 23). Others omit the ‘‘also.,’’ 
the prayers of their flocks, Paul makes the same request 
in the Epistles to Romans, Ephesians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, Philemon, and 2Corinthians; not so in the Epistles 
to Timothy and Titus, whose intercessions, as his spirit- 
ual sons, he was already sure of; nor in the Epistles to 1 
Corinthians and Galatians, as these Epistles abound in 
rebuke, 26. Hence itappears this Epistle was first handed 
to the elders, who communicated it to ‘‘the brethren.” 
holy kiss—pure and chaste. ‘A kiss of charity” (1 Peter 
6, 14). A token of Christian fellowship in those days (cf. 
Luke 7. 45; Acts 20. 37); as itis a common mode of saluta- 
tion in many countries. The custom hence arose in the 
early Church of passing the kiss through the congregation 
at the holy communion (JUSTIN MARTYR, Apology, 1. 65; 
Apostolic Constitutions, 2. 57), the men kissing the men, and 
the women the women, in the Lord. So in the Syrian 
Church each takes his neighbour’s right hand, and gives 
the salutation, ‘‘ Peace.” 27. I charge—Greek, ‘I adjure 
you.” read unto all—viz., publicly in the congregation 
at a particular time. The Greek aorist implies a single act 
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done at a particular time. The earnestness of his adjura- 
tion implies how solemnly-important he felt this divinely- 
inspired message to be, Also,as this was the Frrrst of the 
Epistles of the New Testament, he makes this the occa- 
sion of a solemn charge, that so its being publicly read 
should be a sample of what should be done in the case of 
the others, just as the Pentateuch and the Prophets were 
publicly read under the Old Testament, and are still read 
in the synagogue. Cf, the same injunction as to the pub- 
lic reading of the Apocalypse, the LAsT of the New Testa- 
ment canon (Revelation 1, 3), The ‘‘all” includes women 
and children, and especially those who could not read it 
themselves (Deuteronomy 31. 12; Joshua 8, 33-35), What 
Paul commands with an adjuration, Rome forbids under 
acurse, [BENGEL.] Though these Epistles had difficul- 
ties, the laity were all to hear them read (1 Peter 4. 11; 2 
Peter 3.10; even the very young, 2 Timothy 1.5; 3, 15). 
“Holy’’ is omitted before “ brethren” in most of the old- 
est MSS., though some of them support it. 28. (Wote, 2 
Corinthians 13. 14.) Paul ends as he began (ch. 1. 1), with 
“srvace.”’ The oldest MSS. omit “Amen,” which probably 
was the response of the Church after the public reading 
of the Epistle. 

The subscription is a comparatively modern addition, 
The Epistle was not, as it states, written from Athens, but 
from Corinth; for it is written in the names of Silas and 
Timothy (besides Paul), who did not join the apostle be- 
fore he reached the latter city (Acts 18. 5). 
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ITs GENUINENESS is attested by POLYCARP (Epistola ad Philippenses, sec. 11), who alludes to ch. 3.15. JUSTIN MARTYR, 
Dialogue with Tryphonen (p. 193, 82), alludes to ch. 2.3. IRENazUS (3. ch. 7., sec. 2) quotes ch. 2.8. CLEMENT OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA quotes ch. 3, 2, as Paul’s words (Stromata, 1.5., p. 554; Pedagogus, 1.17). TERTULLIAN (De Resurrectio carnis, ch. 24) 
quotes ch, 2,1, 2, as part of Paul’s Epistle. 

DEsIGN.—The accounts from Thessalonica, after the sending of the first Epistle, represented the faith and love of 
the Christians there as on the increase; and their constancy amidst persecutions unshaken. One error of doctrine, 
however, resulting in practical evil, had sprung up among them. The apostle’s description of Christ’s sudden second 
coming (1 Thessalonians 4. 13, &c., and 5.2), and the possibility of its being at any time, led them to believe it was 
actually at hand. Some professed to know by “the Spirit’ (ch. 2.2). that it was so; and others alleged that Paul had 
said so when with them. A letter, too, purporting to be from the apostle to that effect, seems to have been circulated 
among them. (That ch, 2.2 refers to such a spurious letter, rather than to St. Paul’s first Epistle, appears likely from 
the statement, ch. 3.17, as to his autograph salutation being the mark whereby his genuine letters might be known.) 
Hence some neglected their daily business and threw themselves on the charity of others, as if their sole duty was to 
wait for the coming of the Lord. This error, therefore, needed rectifying, and forms a leading topic of the second 
Epistle. He in it tells them (ch. 2), that before the Lord shall come, there must first be a great apostasy, and the Man 
of Sin must be revealed; and that the Lord’s sudden coming is no ground for neglecting daily business; that to do so 
would only bring scandal on the Church, and was contrary to his own practice among them (ch. 3, 7-9), and that the 
faithful must withdraw themselves from such disorderly professors (ch. 3. 6, 10-15). Thus, there are three divisions of 
the Epistle: (1.) Ch. 1,1-12. Commendations of the Thessalonians’ faith, love, and patience, amidst persecutions. (2.) 
Ch, 2.1-17. The error as to the immediate coming of Christ corrected, and the previous rise and downfall of the Man 
of Sin foretold. (3.) Ch.3.1-16. Exhortations to orderly conduct in their whole walk, with prayers for them to the God 
of peace, followed by his autograph salutation and benediction. 

DATE OF WRITING.—As the Epistle is written in the joint names of Timothy and Silas, as well as his own, and as 
these were with him whilst at Corinth, and not with him for a long time subsequently to his having left that city (cf. 
Acts 18, 18, with 19. 22; indeed, as to Silas, it is doubtful whether he was ever subsequently with Paul), it follows, the 
place of writing must have been Corinth, and the date, during the one ‘‘year and six months” of his stay there, Acts 
18. 11 (viz., beginning with the autumn of A.D. 52, and ending with the spring of A. D. 54), say about six months after 
his first Epistle, early in A.D. 53. 

SryLe.—The style is not different from that of most of Paul’s other writings, except in the prophetic portion of it 
(ch. 2. 1-12), which is distinguished from them in subject-matter, Asis usualin his more solemn passages (for instance, 
in the denunciatory and prophetic portions of his Epistles, e. g., ef. Colossians 2, 8, 16, with v. 3;°1 Corinthians 15, 24-28, 
with v. 8,9; Romans 1.18, with v. 8,10), his diction here is more lofty, abrupt, and elliptical. As the former Epistle 
dwells mostly on the second Advent in its aspect of glory to the sleeping and the living saints (1 Thessalonians4 and 
5.) so this Epistle dwells mostly on it in its aspect of everlasting destruction to the wicked and him who shall be the 
final consummation of wickedness, the Man of Sin. So far was Paul from labouring under an erroneous impression 
as to Christ’s speedy coming, when he wrote his first Epistle (which rationalists impute to him), that he arr a 
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. Faith and Patience of the Thessalonians, 


told them, when he was with them, the same truths as to the apostasy being about first to arise, which he now in- 


sists upon in this second Epistle (ch. 2.5). 


Several points of coincidence occur between the two Epistles, confirming 


the genuineness of the latter. Thus, cf. ch. 3.2, with 1 Thessalonians 2. 15,16; again, ch. 2.9, the Man of Sin “coming 
after the working of Satan,” with 1 Thessalonians 2. 18; 3.5, where Satan’s incipient work as the hinderer of the Gos- 
pel, and the tempter, appears; again, mild warning is enjoined, 1 Thessalonians 5. 14; but, in this second Hpistle, when 
the evil had grown worse, stricter discipline (ch. 3. 6,14): “ withdraw from” the “compariy” of such. 

Paul probably visited Thessalonica on his way to Asia subsequently (Acts 20. 4), and took with him thence Aris- 
tarchus and Secundus, Thessalonians: the former became his ‘companion in travel,” and shared with him his perils 
at Ephesus, also those of his shipwreck, and was his “ fellow-prisoner” at Rome (Acts 27,2; Colossians 4. 10; Philemon 


24), According to tradition he became bishop of Apamea, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-12. ADDRESS AND SALUTATION: INTRODUCTION: 
THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR GROWTH IN FAITH AND LOVE, 
AND FOR THEIR PATIENCE IN PERSECUTIONS, WHICH ARE 
A TOKEN FOR GooD EVERLASTING TO THEM, AND FOR 
PERDITION TO THEIR ADVERSARIES AT CHRIST’S COMING: 
PRAYER FOR THEIR PERFECYION, 1. in God ouR Father 
—Still more endearing than the address, 1 Thessalonians 
1,1, ‘in God THE Father.” 2. from God our Father—So 
some oldest MSS. read. Others omit ‘our,’ 3. we are 
bound—Greek, ‘‘We owe it as a debt” (ch, 2. 18). They 
had prayed for the Thessalonians (1 Thessalonians 3, 12) 
that they might “increase and abound in love;” their 
prayer having been heard, it is a small but a bounden re- 
turn for them to make, to thank God for it. Thus, Paul 
and his fellow-missionaries practise what they preach (L 
Thessalonians 5.18). In 1 Thessalonians 1.3, their thanks- 
giving was for the Thessalonians’ ‘faith, love, and pa- 
tience;” here, for their exceeding growth in faith, and for 
their charity abounding. meet—right. ‘We are bound,” 
expresses the duty of thanksgiving from its subjective 
side as an inward conviction. ‘Asitis meet,’ from the 
objective side as something answering to the state of 
circumstances. [ALFORD.] Observe the exact corre- 

spondence of the prayer (1 Thessalonians 3, 12, “The 
Lord make you to abound in love’’) and the answer, 
“The love of every one of you all toward each other 
aboundeth” (cf. 1 Thessalonians 4,10). 4. glory in you 
—make our boast of you, lit., ‘tin your case.” ‘Our- 
selves” implies that not merely: did they hear others 
speaking of the Thessalonians’ faith, but they, the mis- 
sionaries themselves, boasted of it. Cf, 1 Thessalonians. 1. 
8, wherein the apostle said, their faith was so well known 
in various places, that he and his fellow-missionaries had 
no need to speak of it; but here he says, so abounding is 
their love, combined with faith and patience, that he and 
his fellow-missionaries themselves, make it a matter of 
glorying in the various churches elsewhere (he was now 
at Corinth in Achaia, and boasted there of the faith of the 
Macedonian churches, 2 Corinthians 10, 15-17; 8.1, at the 
same time giving the glory to the Lord), not only looking 
forward to glorying thereat at Christ’s coming (1 Thessa- 
lonians 2.19), but doing so even now. patience—In 1 
Thessalonians 1.3, ‘patience of hope.” Here hope is tacit- 
ly implied as the ground of their patience; v. 5,7 state 
the object of their hope, viz., the kingdom for which they 
suffer. tribulations—lit., pressures. The Jews were the 
instigators of the populace and of the magistrates against 
Christians (Acts 17.6, 8). which ye endure—Gveck, ‘are 
(now) enduring.” 5. Which—Your enduring these tribu- 
lations is a ‘‘token of the righteous judgment. of God,” 
manifested in your being enabled to endure them, and in 
your adversaries thereby filling up the measure of their 
guilt. The judgment is even now begun, but its consum- 
yoation will be at the Lord’s coming. David (Psalm 73. 1- 
14) and Jeremiah (12, 1-4) were perplexed at the wicked 
prospering and the godly suffering, But Paul, by the 
light of the New Testament, makes this fact a matter of 
consolation. It is a proof (so the Greek) of the future 
judgment, which will set to rights the anomalies of the 
present state, by rewarding the now-suffering saint, 
and by punishing the persecutor. And even now “the 
Tudge of all the earth does right’’ (Genesis 18. 25); for the 
godly are in themselves sinful and need chastisement to 
amendthem. What they suffer unjustly at the hands of 
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eruel men they suffer justly at the hands of God; and 
they have their evil things here, that they may escape 
condemnation with the world and have their good things 
hereafter (Luke 16. 25; 1 Corinthians 11, 32). [BpMUNDS.] 
that ye may be counted worthy—expressing the pur- 
pose of God’s “righteous judgment” as regards you, for 
which—Greek, ‘‘in behalf of which ye are also-suffering” 
(cf. Acts. 5, 41; 9.16; Philippians 1,29). “‘ Worthy” implies 
that, though men are justified by faith, they shall be 
judged ‘‘according to their works” (Revelation 20, 12; ef. 
1 Thessalonians 2, 12; 1 Peter 1.6,7; Revelation 20.4), The 
“also” implies the connection between the suffering for the 
kingdom and bsing counted worthy of it. Cf. Romans 8, 17; 
18, 6. seeing (that) it is a righteoas thing—This justi- 
fies the assertion above 6f there being a ‘righteous judg- 
ment” (v, 5), viz., ‘seeing that it is (lit, ‘if at least,” ‘if at 
all events it is’) a righteous thing with (i. e.,in the estima- 
tion of) God” (which, as we all feel, it certainly is). Our 
own innate feeling of what is just, in this confirms what 
is revealed. recompense—requite in kind, viz., tribulation 
to them that trouble you (affliction to those that afflict 
you); and to you who are troubled, rest from trouble. 7. 
rest—governed by “to recompense” (v. 6). The Greek is 
lit. relaxation; loosening of the tension which had pre- 
ceded; relaxing of the strings of endurance now so tightly 
drawn. The Greek word for ‘rest,’? Matthew 11, 28, is dis- 
tinct, viz., cessation from labour. Also, Hebrews 4.9, “A 
keeping of sabbath.” with us—viz,, Paul, Silas, and Tim- 
othy, the writers, who are troubled like yourselves, 
when—at the time when, &c., not sooner, not later, 
with his mighty angels—rather as the Greek, “with the 
angels of His might,’ or ‘power,’ i. e., the angels who are 
the ministers by whom He makes His might to be recog- 
nized (Matthew 13. 41, 42).. It is not their might, but His 
might, which is the prominent thought. 8. In flaming 
fire—Greck, ‘‘In flame of fire;’? or, as other oldest MSS, 
read, in fire of flame. This flame of fire accompanied His 
manifestation in the bush (Exodus 3, 2); also His giving 
of the law at Sinai (Exodus 19. 18); also it shall accom- 
pany His revelation at His advent (Daniel 7, 9, 10), sym- 
bolizing His own bright glory and His consuming yen- 
geance against His foes (Hebrews 10. 27; 12. 29; 2 Peter 3. 
7,10), taking—tit., “giving” them, as their portion, “ven- 
geance.” know not God—The Gentiles primarily (Psalm 
79.6; Galatians 4.8; 1 Thessalonians 4. 5); not of course 
those involuntarily not knowing God, but those wilfully 
not knowing Him,as Pharaoh, who might have known 
God if he would, but who boasted “I know not the Lord’ 
(Exodus 5, 2); and as the heathen persecutors who might’ 
have known God by the preaching of those whom they 
persecuted. Secondarily, all who ‘ profess to know God 
but in works deny Him” (Titus 1. 16). obey mot the Gos- 
pel—Primarily the unbelieving Jews (Romans 10, 3, 16). 
Secondarily, all who obey not the truth (Romans 2, 8), 
Christ—Omitted by some of the oldest MSS.,and retained 
by others. 9. Who—Greek, ‘Persons who,” &c. destruce 
tion from the presence of the Lord—driven far from His 
presence, [ALFoRD,] The sentence emanating front Him 


“in person, sitting as Judge [BENGEL], and driving them far 


Jrom Him (Matthew 25.41; Revelation 6.16; 12.14; ef. 1 
Peter 3. 12; Isaiah 2. 10,19). ‘*The presence of the Lord” 
is the source whence the sentence goes forth; ‘the glory 
of His power” is the instrument whereby the sentence is 
carried into execution. [EDMUNDS.] But ALFORD better’ 
interprets the latter clause (see v. 10), drivem “from the’ 
manifestation of His power in the glorification of Hie 
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saints.” Cast out from the presence of the Lord is the idea 
at the root of eternal death; the law of evil left to its un- 
restricted working, without one counteracting influence 
of the presence of God, who is the source of all light and 
holiness (Isaiah 66, 24; Mark 9, 44), 10. ““When he shall 
have come.” glorified in his saints—as the element and 
mirror IN which His glory shall shine brightly (John 17. 
10), admired in all them that believe—Greek, “them 
that believed.” Once they believed, now they see: they had 
taken His word on trust. Now His word is made good 
and they need faith no longer, With wonder all celestial 
intelligences (Ephesians 3. 10) shall see and admire the 
Redeemer on account of the excellencies which He has 
wrought in them, because, &c,—Supply for the sense, 
among whom (viz., those who shall be found to have be- 
lieved) you, too, shall be; ‘because our testimony unto 
(so the Greek for ‘among’) you was believed” (and was not 
rejected as by those “‘ who obey not the Gospel,’’v.8). The 
early preaching of the Gospel was not abstract discus- 
sions, but a éestimony to facts and truths experimentally 
known (Luke 24. 48; Acts 1.8). Faith is defined by Bishop 
PEARSON as ‘an assent unto truths, credible upon the 
testimony of God, delivered unto us by the apostles and 
prophets” (originally delivering their testimony orally, 
but now in their writings). ‘Glorified in His saints” re- 
minds us that holiness is glory in the bud; glory is holiness 
manifested. 11. Wherefore—Greek, ‘With a view to 
which,” viz., His glorification in you as His saints, also 
—We not only anticipate the coming glorification of our 
Lord in His saints, but we also pray concerning (so the Greek) 
You. our God—whom we serve. count you worthy 
—The prominent position of the “‘yvou" in the Greek 
makes it the emphatic word of the sentence. May you be 
found among the saints whom God shall count worthy 
of their calling (Ephesians 4.1)! There is no dignity 
in us independent of God’s calling of us (2 Timothy 1. 
9). The calling here is not merely the first actual call, 
bnt the whole of God’s electing act, originating in His 
“purpose of grace given us in Christ before the world 
began,’ and having itsconsummation In glory. the good 
pleasure of, &c.—on the part of God. [BENGEL.] faith— 
on your part. ALForD refers the former clause, ‘good 
pleasure,” &c., also to man, arguing that the Greek for 
goodness is never applied to God, and translates, ‘All [i. e., 
every possible] right purpose of goodness.” WAHL, “All 
sweetness of goodness,” i. e., impart in full to you all the 
refreshing delights of goodness. I think that, as in the 
previous and parallel clause, “calling” refers to Gop's 
purpose; and as the Greek for ‘‘ good pleasure” mostly is 
used of God, we ought to translate, “ fulfil (His) every gra- 
cious purpose of goodness”’ (on your part), i. e., fully perfect 
in you all goodness according to His gracious purpose. 
Thus, ‘‘the grace of our God,” v. 12, corresponds to God's 
‘good pleasure” here, which confirms the English Version, 
just as “the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ” is parallel to 
“work of faith,” as Christ especially is the object of faith, 
“The work of faith ;” Greek, ‘(no article; supply from the 
previous clause all) work of faith;” faith manifested by 
work, which is its perfected development (James 1. 4; cf, 
Note, 1 Thessalonians 1,8). Working reality of faith, with 
power—Greek, ‘IN POWER,” i. e., ‘powerfully fulfil in you” 
(Colossians 1, 11). 12. the name of our Lord Jesus—Our 
Lord Jesus in His manifested personality as the God-man, 
in you, and ye in him—reciprocal glorification; cf, Isa- 
jah 28, 5, ‘The Lord of hosts shall be... acrown of glory 
and...a diadem of beauty unto... Ilis people,” with 
Isaiah 62. 3, ‘Thou (Zion) shall be a crown of glory in the 
hand of the Lord, and a royal diadem,” &c. (John 21. 10; 
‘Galatians 1, 24; 1 Peter 4.14). The believer's graces re- 
dound to Christ’s glory, and His glory, as their Head, 
reflects glory on them as the mémbers. the grace of our 
God and the Lord Jesus Christ—There is but one Greek 
article to both, implying the inseparable unity of God and 
the Lord Jesus, r 
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Ver. 1-17. CorRECTION OF THEIR ERROR AS TO CHRIST’S 
IMMEDIATE COMING, THE APOSTASY THAT MUST PRECEDE 
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2 THESSALONIANS II. _ Exhortation to Steadfastness in the Truth. 


IT. EXHORTATION TO STEADFASTNESS, INTRODUCED WITH 
THANKSGIVING FOR THEIR ELECTION BY Gop, 1. Now— 


rather, “ But;” marking the transition from his prayers 


for thein to entreaties to them. we beseech you—or 
“entreat you.” He uses affectionate entreaty to win 
them over to the right view, rather than stern reproof. 
by—rather, ‘“‘with respect to;” as the Greek for ‘‘of” (2 
Corinthians 1.8), our gathering together unto him— 
the consummating or final gathering together of the 
saints to Him at His coming, as announced, Matthew 23, 
31; 1 Thessalonians 4.17. The Greek noun is nowhere else 
found except Hebrews 10, 25, said of the assembling together 
of believers for congregational worship. Our instinctive 
fears of the judgment are dispelled by the thought of 
being gathered together unTo Him (‘‘even as the hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings’’), which ensures 
our safety. 2. soon—on trifling grounds, without due 
consideration. shaken—lit., tossed as ships tossed by an 
agitated sea, Cf. for the same image, Ephesians 4. 14, in 
mind—rather as the Greek, ‘from your mind,” i. e., from 
your mental steadfastness on the subject. troubled— 
This verb applies td emotional agitation; as “shaken” to 
intelectual. by spirit—by a person professing to have the 
spirit of prophecy (1 Corinthians 12. 8-10; 1 John 4, 1-8), 
The Thessalonians had been warned (1 Thessalonians 5, 
20, 21) to “prove” such professed prophesyings, and to 
“hold fast (only) that which is good.” by word—of 
mouth (cf. v. 8, 15); some word or saying alleged to be that 
of St. Paul, orally communicated. If oral tradition was 
liable to such perversion in the apostolic age (cf. a similar 
instance, John 21. 23), how much more in our age! by 
letter as from us—purporting to be-from us, whereas it 
isa forgery. Hence he gives a test by which to know his 
genuine letters (¢ch.3 17), day of Christ—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘day of the Lord,” is at hand—rather, ‘is inunedi- 
ately imminent,” lit., “is present;” ‘is instantly coming.” 
Christ and His apostles always taught that the day of the 
Lord’s coming is at hand; and it is not likely that Paul 
would imply anything contrary here; what he denies is,. 
that it is so immediately imminent, instant, or present, as to» 
justify the neglect of every-day worldly duties. Curys- 
osTom, and after him ALrorp, translates, ‘Is [already] 
present” (cf. 2 Timothy 2. 18), is a kindred error. But 
in 2 Timothy 3. 1, the same Greek verb is translated: 
“come.”’?. WAHL supports this view. The Greek is 
usually used of actual presence; but is quite susceptible 
of the translation, “is all but present.”’ 3. by any means. 
—Greek, “in any manner.” Christ, in Matthew 24, 4, gives. 
the same warning in connection with the same eyent,_ 
He had indicated three ways (v. 2) in which they might; 
be deceived (cf. other ways, v. 9, and Matthew 24. 5, 24). a» 
falling away—rather as the Gireek, ‘the falling away,” 
or “apostasy,” viz., the one of which “I told you” before 
(v. 5), ‘when I was yet with you,” and of which the Lord: 
gave some intimation (Matthew 24, 10-12; John 5, 43),. that, 
man of sim be revealed—the Geek order is, ‘‘And there 
have been revealed the man of sin.’”’ As Christ was first: 
in mystery, and atterwards revealed (1 Timothy 3. 16), so 
Antichrist (the term used 1 John 2, 18; 4. 3) is first in mys- 
tery, and afterwards shall be developed and revealed (v; 
7-9). As righteousness found its embodiment in Christ, 
“the Lord our righteousness,’’ so ‘sin’ shall haye its 
embodiment in ‘the man of sin.” Zhe hindering power 
meanwhile restrains its manifestation; when that shall 
be removed, then this manifestation shall take place, 
The articles, ‘ihe apostasy,” and “tie man of sin,’? may 
also refer to their being well known as foretold by Daniel 7. 
8, 25, ‘the little horn speaking great words against the 
Most High, and thinking to change times and laws;”’ and 
11, 86, the wilful king who ‘shall exalt and magnify him- 
self above every God, and shall speak marvellous things 
against the God of gods; neither shall he regard any 
God.” the son of perdition—a title applied besides to 
Judas (the traitor, John 17. 12), and to mone else, Anti- 
christ (the second “beast” coming up out of the earth) 
therefore shall at first be “like a lamb, whilst he speaks 
as a dragon” (Revelation 13.11); ‘coming in penceably 
and by flatteries,” ‘ working deceitfully,” but “his heart 
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shall be against the holy covenant” (Daniel If, 21, 23, 28, 
35). Seeds of ‘the falling away" soon appear (1 Timothy 
4. 1-8), but the full development and concentration of 
these anti-Christian elements in one person are still to 
appear, Contrast the King of Zion’s coming as JESUS: 
(L.) Righteous or just; (2.) haying salvation; (3.) lowly; 
whereas Antichrist is (1,.) ‘The man of (the embodiment 
of) sin; (2.) the son of perdition ; (3.) exalting himself above 
nll that is worshipped. He is (he son of perdition, as con- 
signing many to it, and finally doomed to it himself 
(Revelation 17, 8, 11), ‘He whose essence and inheritance 
is perdition.” [ALForD.] As ‘‘the kingdom of heaven” is 
first brought before us in the abstract, then in the con- 
crete, the Xing, the Lord Jesus; so here, first we have (v. 
7) “the mystery of iniquity,” then “the iniquitous one” (v. 
8). Doubtless ‘‘the apostasy” of Romanism (the abstract) 
is one of the greatest instances of the working of the mys- 
tery of iniquily, and its blasphemous claims for the Pope 
(the concrete) are forerunners of the final concentra- 
tion of blnsphemy in the man of sin, who shall not 
merely, as the Pope, usurp God’s honour as vicegerent 
of God, but oppose God openly at last, 4. Daniel 11. 
_ 86, 87 is here referred to. The words used there as to 
Antiochus Epiphanes, St. Paul implies, shall even be 
more applicable to the man of sin, who is the New 
Testament actual Antichrist, as Antiochus was the 
Old Testament typical Antichrist. The previous world- 
kingdoms had each one extraordinary person as its re- 


presentative head and embodiment (thus Babylon had_ 


Nebuchadnezzar, Daniel 2, 38, end; Medo-Persia had Cy- 
rus; Greece had Alexander, and Antiochus Epiphances, the 
forerunner of Antichrist); so the fourth and last world- 
kingdom, under which we now live, shall have one final 
head, the concentrated embodiment of all the sinand law- 
less iniquity which have been in Pagan and Papal Rome. 
Rome's final phase will probably be an unholy alliance 
between idolatrous superstition and godless infidelity, 
Who opposeth and exalteth himself—There is but one 
Greek article to both participles, implying that the reason 
why he opposeth himself is in order that he may exalt him- 
self above, &c, ALFORD takes the formerclause absolutely, 
“He that withstands (CHris?T),” i. e., Antichrist (1 John 2, 
18), As at the conclusion of the Old Testament period, 
Israel apostate allied itself with the heathen world-power 
against Jesus and His apostles (Luke 23, 12; and at Thessa- 
Jonica, Acts 17,5-9), and was in righteous retribution pun- 
ished by the instrumentality of the world-power itself 
(Jerusalem being destroyed by Rome), Daniel 9, 26, 27; so 
the degenerate Church (become an “ harlot”), allying 
itself with the godless world-power (the “ beast” of Reve- 
lation) against vital religion (7. e., the harlot sitting on the 
beast), shall be judged by that world-power which shall 
be finally embodied in Antichrist (Zechariah 13. 8, 9; 14. 2; 
Revelation 17. 16,17). In this early Epistle, the apostate 
Jewish Church as the harlot, and Pagan Rome as the 
beast, form the historical background on which Paul 
draws his prophetic sketch of the apostasy. In the Pasto- 
ral Epistles, which were later, this prophecy appears in 
connection with Gnosticism, which had at that time in- 
fected the Church, The harlot (the apostate Church) is 
first to be Judged by the beast (the world-power) and its 
kings (Revelation 17. 16); and afterwards the beasts and 
their allies (with the personal Antichrist at their head, 
who seems to rise after the judgment on the harlot, or 
apostate Church) shall be judged by the coming of Jesus 
Himself (Revelation 19, 20). Anti-Christian tendencies 
produce different Antichrists; these separate Antichrists 
shall hereafter find their consummation in an individual 
exceeding them all in the intensity of his evil character, 
[AUBERLEN,}] But judgment soon overtakes him. He is 
necessarily @ child of death, immediately after his ascent 
as the beast out of the bottomless pit going into perdition (Reve- 
lation 17, 8, 11). Idolatry of sel/, spiritual pride, ana rebellion 
against God, are his characteristics; as Christ-1vorship, hu- 
mility, and dependence on God, characterize Christianity, 
He not merely assumes Christ’s character (as the “ false 
Christs,”’ Matthew 24, 21), but “opposes”? Christ. The Greek 
implies one situated on an opposite side (cf.1 John 2, 22; 2 
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John 7). One who, on the destruction of every religion, 
shall seek to establish his own throne, and for God’s great 


_ truth, “God is man,” to substitute his own lie, “Man is 


Goa. ” (TRENCH.] above all that is called God—(1 Co- 
rinthians 8. 5.) The Pope (for instance, Clement VI.) has 
even commanded the angels to admit into Paradise, with- 
out the alleged pains of purgatory, certain souls. Butstill 
this is only a foreshadowing of the Antichrist, who will 
not, as the Pope, act in God's name, but against God, or 
that is worshipped—Rome here again gives a presage of 
Antichrist. The Greek is Sebasma; and Sebastus is the 
Greek for Augustus, who was worshipped as the secular 
ruler and divine vicegerent, The Papacy has risen on the 
overthrow of Cesar’s power. Antichrist shall exalt him- 
self above every object. of worship, whether on earth as the 
Cesar, orin heaven as God. The various prefigurations 
of Antichrist, Mohammed, Rome, Napoleon, and modern 
infidel secularism, contain only some, not all, his character- 
istics. It is the union of all in some one person thatshall 
form the full Antichrist, as the union in one Person, Je- 
sus, of all the types and prophecies constituted the full 
Christ. [OLSHAUSEN,] in the temple of God... that 
he is God—“ He will reign a time, times, and half a time” 
(Daniel 7. 25), i. e., three and a half years, and will sit in 
the temple at Jerusalem; then the Lord shall come from 
heaven and cast him into the lake of fire,and shall bring 
to the saints the times of their reigning, the seventh day 
of hallowed rest, and give to Abraham the promised in- 
heritance.”’ [IREN2ZUS, Adversus Heereses, 30. 4.) showing 
himself—with blasphemous and arrogant DISPLAY (ef. a 
type, Acts 12, 21-23) The earliest Fathers unanimously 
looked for a personal Antichrist. Two objections exist 
to Romanism being regarded the Antichrist, though pro- 
bably Romanism will leave its culmination in him: (1.) So 
far is Romanism from opposing all that is called God, that 
adoration of gods and lords many (the Virgin Mary and 
saints) isa leading feature in it; (2.) the Papacy has ex- 
isted for more than twelve centuries, and yet Christ is not 
come, whereas the prophecy regards the final Autichrist 
as short-lived, and soon going to perdition through the 
coming of Christ (Revelation 17.8, 11). Gregory the Great 
declared against the patriarch of Constantinople, that 
whosoever should assume the title of ‘‘ universal bishop” 
would be “the forerunner of Antichrist.’”’ The Papacy 
fulfilled this his undesigned prophecy. The Pope has 
been called by his followers, ‘‘Our Lord God the Pope;” 
and at his inauguration in St. Peter's, seated in his chair 
upon the high altar, which is treated as his footstool, he 
has vividly foreshadowed him who “exalteth himself 
above all that is called God.” An objection fatal to in- 
terpreting the temple of God here as the Church (1 Corinth- 
ians 3, 16, 17; 6.19) is, the apostle would never designate the 
apostate anti-Christian Church “the temple of God.” Itis 
likely that, as Messiah was revealed among the Jews at 
Jerusalem, so Antimessiah shall appear among them 
when restored to their own land, and after they have re- 
built their temple at Jerusalem. Thus Daniel 11, 41, 45 (see 
my notes there), corresponds, “He shall enter the glorious 
land (Judea), and he shall plant the tabernacles of his 
palaces between the seas in the glorious holy mountain ;” 
and then (Daniel 12, 1) ‘Michael, the great prinee, shall 
stand up” to deliver God's people. Cf. Note, Daniel 9. 26; 
27. Also the king of Assyria, type of Antichrist(Isaiah 14, 
12-14). “Lucifer” (a title of Messiah, assumed by Anti+ 
christ, Revelation 22. 16); “I will exalt my throne above 
the stars of God.” ‘I will sit upon the mount of the congre- 
gation (i, e., God's place of meeting His people of old, the 
temple), in the sides of the north (Psalm 48, 2); I will be like 
the Most High.” Revelation 11, 1, 2, ‘The temple of God 
-.. the holy city” (viz., Jerusalem, Matthew 4, 5), ef. 
Psalm 68. 18, 29, referring to a period since Christ's ascen- 
sion, therefore not yet fulfilled (Isaiah 2, 1-3; Ezekiel, els, 
40.14. ; Zechariah 14, 16-20; Malachi 3.1). “In the temple of 
God,” implies that it isan internal, not an external, enemy 
which shall assail the Church, Antichrist shall, the first 
three and a half years of the prophetical week, keep the 
covenant, then break it and usurp Divine honours in the 
midst of the week. Some think Antichrist will be a Jew 
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At all events he will, “by flatteries,” bring many, not 
only of the Gentiles, but also of “ the tribes ” of Israel (so 
the Greek for “‘kindreds,”’ Revelation 11. 8, 9), to own him 
as their long-looked-for Messiah, in the same ‘city where 
our Lord was crucified.” ‘Sitteth” here implies his oc- 
cupying the place cf power and majesty tm opposition 
to Him who “sitteth on the right hana of the Majesty 
on high” (Hebrews 1. 3), and who shall come to “sit” 
there where the usurper had sat (Matthew 26. 64). 
Note, Daniel 9. 27; Revelation Ll, 2, 3, 9, 1. Cf. Eze- 
kiel 25. 2, 3, 6, 9, 10, 15, 14, 16, as to Tyre, the type of 
Antichrist, characterized by similar blasphemous arro- 
gance. 5. Remember, &c.—Confuting those who repre- 
sent Paulas having laboured under erroras to Christ's 
immediate coming when writing his first Epistle, and as 
noy correcting thaterror. Iteld you—more than once, 
lit., “I was telling,” or “used to tell.” 6. now ye know— 
by my having told you. The power must have been one 
“known” to the Thessalonians. what withholdeth— 
that which holds him back; “keeps him in check:” the 
power that has restrained the man of sin from his full 
and final development, is the moral and conservative influ- 
ence of political states [OLSHAUSEN]: the fabric of human 
polity as a coercive power; as “he who now letteth ” refers 
to those who rule that polity by which the great upbursting 
of godlessness is keptdown. [ALForD.] The“ what with- 
holdeth” refers to the general hindrance; “he who now 
letteth,” to the person in whom that hindrance is summed up. 
Romanism, as a forerunner of Antichrist, was thus kept 
in check by the Roman emperor (the then representative 
of the coercive power) until Constantine, having removed 
the seat of empire to Constantinople, the Roman bishop 
by degrees first raised himself to precedency, then to pri- 
macy, and then tosole empire above the secular power, 
The historical fact from which Paul starts in his predic- 
tion, was probably the emperor Claudius’ expulsion of 
the Jews, the representative of the anti-Christian adver- 
sary in Paul's day, from Rome, thus “ withholding” them 
in some degree in their attacks on Christianity; this sug- 
gested the principle holding good to the end of time, and 
about to find its final fulfilment in the removal of the 
withholding person or authority, whereupon Antichrist in 
his worst shape shall startup. that he might be—Gieck, 
“in order that: ye know that which keeps him back, in 
God’s purposes, from being sooner manifested, ‘in order 
that he may be revealed in his own time” (i. e., the time ap- 
pointed by God to him as his proper time for being man- 
ifested), not sooner (cf. Daniel 11. 35). The removul of the 
withholding power will be when the civil polity, derived 
from the Roman empire, which is to be, in its last form, 
divided into ten kingdoms (Revelation 17. 3, 11-13), shall, 
with its leading representative head for the time being 
(“he who now letteth,”’ Greek, “ withholdeth,” as in v. 6), 
yield to the prevalent godless “lawlessness” with ‘the 
Jawless one’’as its embodiment. The elect Church and the 
Spirit cannot well be, as DE BURGH suggests, the withhold- 
ing power meant; for both shall never be wholly “ taken 
out of the way ”’ (Matthew 28. 20). However, the testimony 
of the elect Church, and the Spirit in her, are the great hin- 
drance to the rise of the apostasy ; and it is possible that, 
though the Lord shall have a faithful few even then, yet 
the full energy of the Spirit in ‘he visible Church, counter- 
acting the energy or “ working” of “the mystery of law- 
lessness”’ by the testimony of the elect, shall have been 
so far “taken out of the way,” or set aside, as to admit the 
manifestation of “the lawless one;” and so DE BURGH’s 
view may be right (Luke 18.8; Revelation 11, 3-12). This 
was a power of which the Thessalonians might easily 
“know” through Paul’s instruction. 7. the mystery of 
iniquity—the counterwork to “the mystery of godliness” 
(i Timothy 8.16), Ant.-Christianity latently working, as 
distinguished from its final open manifestation, “* Mys- 
tery” in Seripture means, not what remains alwaysa 
secret, but that which is fora while hidden, but in due 
time manifested (cf. Ephesians 3. 4,5‘. Satan will resort 
to a mode of opposition more conformed to the then im- 
minent “appearing” and “presence” of the Saviour, and 
will anticipate Him with a last effort to maintain the do- 
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minion of the world [Dz BuRGH], just as at His first ad- 
vent he rushed into open opposition, by taking possession 
of the bodies of men, “ Iniquity,” Greek, lawlessness ; de- 
fiant rejection of God's law (cf. Note, Zechariah 5. 9, 10). 
“ Wickedness” (translated by the LXX. by the same Greek, 
meaning “lawlessness,” which St. Paul employs here), 
embodied there as a woman, answers to “ the mystery of 
iniquity,” here ernbodied finally in “the man of sin: as 
the former was ultimately banished for ever from the - 
Holy Land to her own congenial soil, Babylon, so iniquity 
and the man of sin shall fall before Michael and the Lord 
Himself, who shall appear as the Deliverer of His people 
(Daniel 12. 1-3; Zechariah 14, 3-9). Cf. Matthew 12. 43. The 
Jewish nation dispossessed of the evil spirit, the demon 
of idolatry being cast out through the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, receives ultimately a worse form of the evil spirit, 
Christ-opposing self-righteousness. Also, the Christian 
Church in course of time taken possession of by the de- 
mon of Romish idolatry, then dispossessed of it by the 
Reformation, then its house “garnished” by hypocrisy, 
secularity, and rationalism, but ‘swept empty ” of living 
faith, then finally apostatizing and repossessed by ‘‘ the 
man of sin,” and outwardly destroyed for a brief time 
(though even then Christ shall have witnesses for him 
among both the Jews, Zechariah 13. 9, and Gentiles, Mat- 
thew 28, 20), when Christ shall suddenly come (Daniel 11. 
32-45; Luke 18.7, 8). already—(3 John 9. 10; Colossians 2, 
18-23; 1 Timothy 4. 1)—ef. “even now already” (1 John 2, 
18; 4. 3) as distinguished from ‘tin his own time” of being 
revealed hereafter. Antiquity, it appears from hence, is 
not a justification for unscriptural usages or dogmas, 
since these were “already,” even in Paul’s time, begin- 
ning to spring up: the written word is the only sure test, 
“ Judaism infecting Christianity is the fuel; the mystery 
of iniquity is the spark.” “It is one and the same im- 
purity diffusing itself over many ages.” [BENGEL.] only 
he who now letteth will lei—The italicized words are not 
in the Greek. Therefore, translate rather, ‘‘Only (i. e., the 
continuance of the MYSTERY of iniquity-working will be 
only) until he who now withholdeth (the same Greek as in 
v. 6) be taken out of the way.” “ Only (waiting, Hebrews 
10, 18) until he,’ &c. Then it will work no longer in mys- 
tery, butin open manifestation. 8. Translate, ‘The law- 
less one;” the embodiment of all the godless “ lawless- 
ness ” which has been working in ‘‘mystery”’ for ages (v, 
7): “the man of sin” (v.3). whom the Lord—Some of 
the oldest MSS. read, “the Lord Jesus.” How awful that 
He whose very name means God-Saviour, should appear 
as the Destroyer; but the salvation of the Church requires 
the destruction of her foe. As the reign of Israelin Ca- 
naan was ushered in by judgments on the nations for apos- 
tasy (for the Canaanites were originaliy worshippers of 
the true God: thus Melchisedek, king of Salem, was the 
“priest of the most high God,” Genesis 14.18: Ammon 
and Moab came from righteous Lot), so the Son of David’s 
reign in Zion and over the whole earth, is to be ushered 
in by judgments on the apostate Christian world. cone 
sume ,,,and.,, destrey—So Daniel 7, 26, ‘consume 
and destroy ;” Daniel IL 45. He shall ‘‘consume”’ him by 
His mere breath (Isaiah 11.4; 80. 33): thesentence of judg- 
ment being the sharp sword that goeth out of His mouth 
(Revelation 19, 15, 21), Antichrist’s manifestation and de- 
struction are declared in the same breath ; at his greatest 
height he is nearest his fall, like Herod his type (Isaiah 1, 
2-27; Acts 12. 20-23). As the advancing fire, whilst still at 
a distance consumes little insects [CHRYSOSTOM] by its 
mere heat, so Christ’s mere approach is enough to con- 
sume Antichrist. The mere “appearance of the coming” 
of the Lord of glory is sufficient to show to Antichrist 
his perfect nothingness. He is seized and ‘‘cast alive 
into the lake of fire’ (Revelation 19.20). So the world- 
kingdoms, and the kingdom of the beast, give place 
to that of the Son of man and His saints. The Greek 
for “destroy”? means “ABOLISH” (the same Greek is su 
translated, 2 Timothy 1. 10); i. e., cause every vestige of 
him to disappear. Cf. as to Gog attacking Israel and de- 
stroyed by Jehovah (Ezekiel 38. and 39.), so as not to leave ~ 
a vestige of him, with the brightness of his coming~ 
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Greek, “ the manifestation (or appearance) of His presence :” 
the first outburst of His advent—the first gleam of His 
presence—is enough to abolish utterly all traces of Anti- 
christ, as darkness disappears before the dawning day. 
Next, his adherents are “slain with the sword out of His 
mouth” (Revelation 19, 21). BENGEL’S distinction between 
“the appearance of His coming” and the ‘coming’ it- 
self is not justified by 1 Timothy 6. 14; 2 Timothy 1. 10; 4. 
1,8; Titus 2. 18, where the same Greek for appearing (Jing- 
lish Version, here “ the brightness’’) plainly refers to the 
coming itself. The expression, “manifestation (appearing) 
of His presence,” is used in awful contrast to the revela- 
tion of the wicked one in the beginning of the verse. 9. 
whose coming—The same Greek as was used for the 
Lord’s coming (v.8) or personal *‘ presence.”’ is—in its essen- 
tial character, after—according to the working (‘‘en- 
ergy’’) of Satan, as opposed to the energy or working of the 
Holy Spirit in the Church (Vote, Ephesians 1, 19). As 
Christ is related to God, so is Antichrist to Satan, his 
visible embodiment and manifestation: Satan works 
through him, Revelation 13,2, ‘The dragon gave him 
(the beast) his power .. . seat... great authority.” 
lying wonders—iit., ‘‘ wonders” or “ prodigies of false- 
hood.” His “power, signs, and wonders,” all have /alse- 
mood for their base, essence, and aim (John 8, 44), [AL- 
¥FORD.] In Matthew 24. 24 Jesus implies that the miracles 
shall be real, though demoniac, such mysterious effects 
of the powers of darkness as we read of in the case of the 
Egyptian sorcerers, not such as Jesus performed in their 
character, power, or aim; for they are against the re- 
vealed Word, and therefore not to be accepted as evi- 
dences of truth; nay, on the authority of that sure Word 
of prophecy (here, and Matthew 24, 24), to be known and 
rejected as wrought in support of falsehood (Deuteronomy 
13, 1-8,5; Galatians 1, 8, 9; Revelation 13, 11-15; 19, 20). The 
game three Greek words occur for miracles of Jesus (Acts 2, 
22, and Hebrews 2. 4); showing that as the Egyptian ma- 
gicians imitated Moses (2 Timothy 3. 1-8), so Antichrist 
tries to imitate Christ’s works asa ‘‘sign,’’ or proof of di- 
vinity. 10, deceivableness—rather as Greck, “deceit of 
(to promote) unrighteousness” (v. 12), im—The oldest MSS, 
and versions omit “in.” Zranslate, ‘Unto them that are 
perishing”’ (2 Corinthians 2, 15, 16; 4.3): the victims of him 
whose very name describes his perishing nature, ‘the 
son of perdition;” in contrast to you whom (v, 13) * God 
hath from the beginning chosen to salvation through sane- 
tification of the Spirit and belief of the truth,” because— 
lit., “in requital for;” in just retribution for their having 
no love for the truth which was within their reach (on ac- 
count of its putting a check on their bad passions), and 
for their having ‘pleasure in unrighteousness” (v. 12; Ro- 
mans 1, 18); they are fost because they loved not, but re- 
jected, the truth which would have saved them, received 
not—Greek, ‘‘ wetcomed not ;” admitted it not cordially, 
love of the truth—not merely love of truth, but love of 
THE truth (and of Jesus who is the Truth, in opposition to 
Satan’s “lie,” v. 9,11; John 8, 42-44), can save (Ephesians 
4,21), We are required not merely to assent to, but to love 
the truth (Psalm 119,97). The Jews rejected Him who 
camein His Divine Father’s name; they will receive Anti- 
christ coming in his own name (John 5,43), Their pleas- 
ant sin shall prove their terrible scourgé. 11, for this 
cause—Because “they received not the love of the truth.” 
The best safeguard against error js ‘‘ the love of the truth.” 
shall send—(Greek, ‘‘sends,” or “is sending;’’ the “ delu- 
sion” is already beginning. God judicially sends. hard- 
ness of heart on those who have rejected the truth, and 
gives them up in righteous judgment to Satan’s delu- 
sions (Isaiah 6.9,10; Romans 1, 24-26, 28), They first cast 
off the love of the truth, then God gives them up to 
Satan’s delusions, then they settle down into “ believing 
the lie :’’ an awful climax (1 Kings 22. 22, 23; Ezekiel 14,9; 
Job 12. 16; Matthew 24 5,11; 1 Timothy 4.1), strong de- 
lusion—Greek, ‘the powerful working of error,” answering 
to the energizing “‘ working of Satan” (v.9); the same ex- 
pression as is applied to the Holy Ghost’s operation in 
‘believers: “powerful” or “effeetual (energizing) work- 
ing’ (Ephesians 1.19), beliewe a lie—rather ‘the lie” 
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which Antichrist tells them, appealing to his miracles as 
proofs of it (v. 9) 12. they all... dammned—rather as 
Greek, “that all,’ &c, He here states the general proposi- 
tion which applies specially to Antichrist’s adherents, 
Not all in the Church of Rome, or other anti-Christian 
systems, shall be damned, but only ‘all who believed 
not the truth” when offered to them, “but had pleasure in 
unrighteousness” (Romans 1. 32; 2,8). Love of unright- 
eousness being the great obstacle to believing the truth. 13. 
But—In delightful contrast to the damnation of the 
lost (v. 12) stands the “salvation” of Paul’s converts, are 
bound—in duty (ch. 1.3). thanks to God—not to our- 
selves, your ministers, nor to you, our converts, be« 
loved of the Lord—Jesus (Romans 8, 37; Galatians 2. 20; 
Ephesians 5, 2, 25), Elsewhere God the Father is said to 
love us (v, 16; John 3. 16; Ephesians 2.4; Colossians 8.12), 
Therefore Jesus and the Father are one. from the’ 

ginning—‘‘ before the foundation of the world” (Ephe- 
sians 1, 4; cf. 1 Corinthians 2.7; 2 Timothy 1. 9); in con- 
trast to those that shall ‘‘ worship the beast, whose names 
are not written in the book of life of the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world” (Revelation 13, 8). Some of 
the oldest MSS. read as Znglish Version, but other oldest 
MSS. and Vulgate read, ‘as jirst-fruits.”’ The Thessalo- 
nians were among the first conyerts in Europe (ef, Ro- 
mans 16.5; 1 Corinthians 16, 15), In a more general sense, 
it occurs in James 1.18; Revelation 14. 4; so I understand 
it here including the more restricted sense. chosen you 
—The Greek is not the ordinary word for “elected,” im- 
plying His eternal selection; but taken for Himself, imply- 
ing His having adopted them in His eternal purpose, It 
is found in the LXX. (Deuteronomy 7.7; 10.15), through 
—rather as G'reek, “IN sanctification” as the element in 
which the choice to salvation had place (cf. 1 Peter 1. 2), stand- 
ing in contrast to the “unrighteousness,” the element in 
which Antichrist’s followers are given over by God to 
damnation (v.12), of the Spirit—wrought by the Spirit 
who sanctifies all the elect people of God, first by eter- 
nally consecrating them to perfect holiness in Christ, 
once for all, next by progressively imparting it. belief 
of the truth—contrasted with “ believed not the truth” 
(v. 12), 14. you—The oldest MSS.. read, “us.” by our 
Gospel — ‘through’? the Gospel which we preach, to 
++. glory—in v. 13 it was “salvation,” «4 e., deliver- 
ance from all evil, of body and soul (1 Thessalonians 
5.9); here it is positive good, even “ glory,’ and that 
“the glory of our Lord Jesus” Himself, which believers 
are privileged to share with Him (Jobn 17, 22,24; Ro- 
mans 8.17, 29; 2 Timothy 2.10), 15, Therefore—God’s 
sovereign choice of.believers, so far from being a 
ground for inaction on their part, is the strongest in- 
centive to action and perseverance in it. Cf, the argu- 
ment, Philippians 2, 12, 13, ‘Work out your own sal- 
vation, For it is God which worketh in you,” &¢. We 
cannot fully explain this in éheory; but to the sincere 
and humble, the practical acting on the principle is 
plain. “Privilege first, duty afterwards.” [EDMUNDs,] 
stand fast—so as not to be “shaken or troubled” (v, 2), 
hold—so as not to let go. Adding nothing, subtracting 
nothing. [BENGEL.] The Thessalonians had not held 
fast his oral instructions, but had suffered themselves 
to be imposed upon by pretended spirit-revelations, 
and words and letters pretending to be from Paul (p, 2), 
to the effect that ‘the day of the Lord was instantly im- 
minent,’’ traditions — truths delivered and transmitted 
orally, or in writing (ch. 3. 6; 1 Corinthiams 11.2; Gveek, 
“traditions’). The Greek verb from which the noun 
comes, is used by Paul, 1 Corinthians 11. 23; 15.3. From 
the three passages in which “tradition” is used in a good 
sense, Rome has argued for her accumulation of unin- 
spired traditions, virtually overriding God's word, whilst 
put forward as of co-ordinate authority with it. She for- 
gets the ten passages (Mutthew 16. 2, 3, 6; Mark 7. 3, 5, 8, 9, 
13; Galatians 1. 14° Colossians 2. 8) stigmatizing man’s unin- 
spired traditions, Not even the aposties’ sayings were all 
inspired (e, g., Peter’s dissimulation, Galatians 2, 11-14), 
but only when they claimed to be so, as in their words 
afterwards embodied in their canonical writings. Oral 
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inspiration was necessary in their case, until the canon 
of the written Word should be complete; they proved 
their possession of inspiration by miracles wrought in 
support of the new revelation, which revelation, more- 
over, accorded with the existing Old Testament revela- 
tion; an additional test needed besides miracles (cf. Deu- 
teronomy 13. 1-6; Acts 17. 11.) When the canon was 
complete, the infallibility of the living men was trans- 
ferred to the written Word, now the sole unerring guide, 
interpreted by the Holy Spirit. Little else hascome down 
to us by the most ancient and universal tradition save 
this, the all-sufficiency of Scripture for salvation. There- 
fore, by tradition, we are constrained to cast off all tra- 
dition not contained in, or not provable by, Scripture. 
The Fathers are valuable witnesses to historical facts, which 
give foree to the intimations of Scripture: such as the 
Christian Lord’s day, the baptism of infants, and the 
genuineness of the canon of Scripture, Tradition (in the 
sense human testimony) cannot establish a doctrine, but 
can authenticate a fact, such as the facts just mentioned, 
Inspired tradition, in St. Paul's sense, is not a supple- 
mentary oral tradition completing our written Word, but 
it is identical with the written Word now complete; then 
the latter not being complete, the tradition was neces- 
sarily in part oral,in part written, and continued so until, 
the latter being complete before the death of St. John, the 
last apostle, the former was no longer needed. Scripture 
is, according to Paul, the complete and sufficient rule in 
all that appertains to making “the man of God perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto all good works" (2 Timothy 3.16, 
li). Itis by leaving St. Paul's God-inspired tradition for 
human traditions that Rome has become the foreranner 
and parent of the Antichrist. It is striking that, from 
this very chapter denouncing Antichrist, she should draw 
an argument for her “traditions” by which she fosters 
av+i-Christianity. Because the apostles’ oral word was 
as trustworthy as their written word, it by no means 
follows that the oral word of those not apostles is as trust- 
worthy as the written word of those who were apostles or 
{nspired evangelists, No tradition of the apostles except 
their written word, can be proved genuine on satisfactory 
evidence. Weare no more bound to accept implicitly the 
Fathers’ interpretations of Scripture, because we accept 
the Scripture canon on their testimony, than we are 
bound to accept the Jews’ interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment, because we accept the Old Testament canon on 
their testimony. our Epistie—as distinguished froma 
“letter AS from us,” v. 2, viz., that purports to be from us, 
butisnot. He refers to his first Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, 16, 17. himself—by His own might, as contrasted 
with our feebleness; ensuring the eflicacy of our prayer. 
Here our Lord Jesus stands first; in 1 Thessalonians 3, 1, 
“God our Father.’ which... loved us—in the work 
of our redemption, Referring both to our Lord Jesus (Ro- 
mans 8. 37; Galatians 2. 20) and God our Father (John 3. 
16), everlasting consolation—Not transitory, as worldly 
consolations in trials (Romans 8, 38, 39), This for all time 
present, and then ‘good hope” for the future, [ALFoRD.] 
through grace—rather as Greek, “IN grace ;”’ to be joined 
to “hath given.” Grace is the element iz which the gift 
was made, comfort your hearts—unsettled as you have 
been through those who announced the immediate 
coming of the Lord. good word and work—The oldest 
MSS. invert the order, “‘ work and word,” Zstablishment 
in these were what the young converts at Thessalonica 
needed, not fanatical teaching (ef. 1 Corinthians 15, 58), 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-18. Hr ASKS THEIR PRAYERS: His CONFIDENCE 
IN THEM: PRAYER FOR THEM: CHARGES AGAINST DIS- 
ORDERLY IDLE CONDUCT; HIS OWN EXAMPLE: CONCLU- 
DING PRAYER AND SALUTATION. 1. Finally—lit., ‘“ As to 
what remains,” may have free course—lit,, “‘ may run;” 
spread rapidly without a drag on the wheels of its course, 
That the new-creating word may “run” as “swiftly” as 
the creative word at the first (Psalm 147.15), The opposite 
is the word of God being “bound” (2 Timothy 2.9), glori- 
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fied—by sinners accepting it (Acts 13.48; Galatians 1. 23, 


24). Contrast “evil spoken of’ (1 Peter 4. 14), as i€ is. 


with you—(1 Thessalonians 1.6; 4.10; 5, 11.) 2. that we 
... bedelivered from unreasonable , , . men—l/il,,men 
out of place, inept, unseemly: out of the way bad: more 
than ordinarily bad. An undesigned coincidence with 
Acts 18. 5-9. Paul was now at Corinth, where THE JEWS 
“opposed themselves”’ to his preaching: in answer tohis 
prayers and those of his converts at Thessalonica and 
elsewhere, ‘‘the Lord, iu vision,” assured him of exemp- 
tion from “the hurt,’ and of success in bringing in 
“much people.” On the unreasonable, out-of-the-way 
perversity of the Jews, as known to the Thessalonians, 
see 1 Thessalonians 2. 15, 16. have not faith—or as Greek, 
“the faith” of the Christian: the only antidote to what 
is ‘unreasonable and wicked.” The Thessalonians, from 
their ready acceptance of the Gospel (1 Thessalonians 1, 
5, 6), might think “tall” would similarly receive it; but 
the Jews were far from having such a readtness to believe 
thetruth, 3. faithfal—alluding to “faith” (v2): though 
many will not believe, the Lord (other very old MSS. read 
“God”’)is still to be believed in as faithful to His prom- 
ises (lL Thessalonians 5. 24; 2 Timothy 2. 13). Faith on the 
part of man, answers to faithfulness on the part of God, 
stablish you—as he had prayed (ch. 2.17). Though it was 
on himself that wicked men were making their onset, he 
turns away from asking thé Thessalonians’ prayers for 
His deliverance (v. 2: so unselfish was he, even in relig- 
ion), to express his assurance of THEIR establishment in 
the faith, and preservation from evil. This assurance 
thus exactly answers to his prayer for them, ch. 2. 17, ‘Our 
Lord ,.. stablish you in every good word and work.” He 
has before his mind the Lord’s Prayer, ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil: where, as here, 
the translation may be, “from the evilone:’ the great hin- 
derer of ‘every good word and work.” Cf. Matthew 13. 19, 
“the wicked one.” 4. we have confidence in the Lord— 
as “faithful” (v.3), Have confidence in no man when left 
to himself. [BENGEL.] that ye both do—Some of the old- 
est MSS. inserta clause, “That ye both have done” before, 
“and are doing, and will do.” He means the majority by 
“ye,” not all of them (ef. v. 11; ch. 1.3; 1 Thessalonians 3. 
6). 5. If ‘the Lord” be here the Holy Ghost (2 Corinthians 
8. 17), the three Persons of the Trinity will occur in this 
verse. love of God—love to God, patient waiting for 
Christ—rather as Greek, “the patience (endurance) of 
Christ,” viz., which Christ showed [ALFoRD] (ch. 2. 4; 1 
Thessalenians 1.3), EsrTius, however, supports English 
Version (cf. Revelation 1. 9; 3. 10) At all events, this 
grace, ‘‘ patience,” or persevering endurance, is connected 
with the ‘‘ hope” (1 Thessalonians 1. 3, LO) of Christ’s coming, 
In ALFORD’s translation we may compare Hebrews 12, 1, 2, 
“Run with patience (endurance)... looking toJESUS... 
who, for the joy that was before Him, endured the cross:”’ 
SO WE are to endure, as looking for the hope to be realized 
at His coming (Hebrews 10. 36, 37). 6. we command you 
—Hereby he puts to a particular test their obedience in 
general to his commands, which obedience he had recog- 
nized inv. 4. withdraw—lit., io furlthe sails: as we say, 
to steer clear of (ef. v.14). Some had given up labour as 
though the Lord’s day was immediately coming. He had 
enjoined mild censure of such in 1 Thessalonians 5, 14, 
“Warn... theunruly;” but now that the mischief had 
become more confirmed, he enjoins stricter discipline, 
viz., Withdrawal from their company (cf. 1 Corinthians 5, 
11; 2 John 10. 11): not a formal sentence of excommunica- 
tion, such as was subsequently passed on more heinous 
offenders, as in 1 Corinthians 5.5; 1 Timothy 1. 20). He 
says ‘‘brother,” i. e., professing Christian; for in the case 
of unprofessing heathen, believers needed not be so strict 
(1 Corinthians 5, 10-13), disorderly—St, Paul plainly 
would not have sanctioned the order of Mendicant Friars, 
who reduce such a “disorderly” and lazy life to a system, 
Call it not an order, but a burden to the community 
(BENGEL, alluding to the Greek, v. 8, for ‘be chargeable,” 
lit., be a burden), the tradition—the oral instruction 
which he had given to them when present (v. 10), and 
subsequently committed to writing (1 Thessalonians 4, 1, 
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12). which he received of us—Some oldest MSS. read, 
“Ye received;” others, “they received.” The English 
Version reading has no very old authority. 7. how ye 
ought to follow us—how ye ought to live so as to “imi- 
tate’ (so the Greek for “ follow”) us (cf. Note, 1 Corinthians 
11.1; 1 Thessalonians 1.6), 8. eat any man’s bread— 
Greek, *‘eat bread from any man,” 7. e., live at any 
one’s expense, Contrast v. 12, “ Hat THEIR OWN bread.” 
wrought—(Acts 20. 34.) In both Mpistles they state they 
maintained themselves by labour; but in this second 
Epistle they do soin order to offer themselves herein as 
an example to the idle; whereas, in the first, their object 
in doing so is to vindicate themselves from all imputation 
of mercenary motives in preaching the Gospel (1 Thessa- 
lonians 2.5,9). [EDMUNDS.] They preached gratuitously, 
though they might have claimed maintenance from their 
converts, labour and travail—‘toil and hardship” 
(Vote, 1 Thessalonians 2, 9), night and day—Scarcely al- 
lowing time for repose, chargeable—Greek, ‘a burden,” 
or “burdensome.” The Philippians did not regard it as 
a burden to contribute to his support (Philippians 4. 15, 
46), sending to him whilst he was in this very Thessa- 
lonica (Acts 16. 15, 34,40). Many Thessalonians, doubtless, 
would have felt it a privilege to contribute, but as he saw 
some idlers among them who would have made a pretext 
of his example to justify themselves, he waived his right. 
His reason for the same course at Corinth was to mark 
how different were his aims from those of the false teach- 
ers who sought their own luere (2 Corinthians 11. 9, 12, 15), 
It is at the very time and place of writing these Epistles 
that Paul is expressly said to have wrought at lent-making 
with Aquila (Acts 18.3); an undesigned coincidence. 9. 
(1 Corinthians 9. 4-6, &c.; Galatians 6.6.) 10. For even— 
translate, ‘For also.” We not only set you the example, 
but gave a positive “command.” commanded—Greek 
imperfect, “We were commanding;” we kept charge of 
you. would not work—Greek, ‘is unwilling to work.” 
BENGEL makes this to be the argument: not that such a 
one is to have his food withdrawn from him by others; 
but he proves from the necessity of eating the necessity 
of working; using this pleasantry, Let him who will not 
work show himself an angel, i.e., do without food as the 
angels do (but since he cannot do without food, then he 
ought to be not unwilling to work). It seems to me sim- 
pler to take it as a punishment of the idle. Paul often 
quotes good adages current among the people, stamping 
them with inspired approval. In the Hebrew, Bereshith 
Rabba, the same saying is found; and in the book Zeror, 
“He who will not work before the sabbath, must not eat 
on the sabbath.” 11. busybodies—In the Greek the simi- 
larity of sound marks the antithesis, ‘‘ Doing none of their 
own business, yet overdoing in the business of others.” 
Busy about every one’s business but theirown. “Nature 
abhors a vacuum;” so if not doing one’s own business, 
one is apt to meddle with his neighbour’s business, 
Idleness is the parent of busybodies (1 Timothy 5. 13). 
Contrast 1 Thessalonians 4.11, 12. by—The oldest MSS. 
read, “IN the Lord Jesus.” Sothe Greek, 1 Thessalonians 
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4.1, implying the sphere wherein such conduct is appro- 
priate and consistent. ‘‘ We exhort you thus, as ministers 
IN Christ, exhorting our people in Christ.’’ with quiet- 
ness—quiet industry; laying aside restless, bustling, in- 
termeddling officiousness (v. 11). thelr owmn— Bread 
earned by themselves, not another’s bread (v. 8). 13. be 
not weary—The oldest MSS. read, ‘* Be not cowardly in ;” 
do not be wanting in strenuousness in doing well. Ep- 
MUNDS explains it, Do not culpably neglect to do well, viz., 
with patient industry to do your duty in your several 
callings. In contrast to the “disorderly, not-working 
busy bodies” (v. 11; ef. Galatians 6.9), 14. note that man 
—mark him in your own mind as one to be avoided (v. 6). 
that he may be ashamed—Greek, “‘made to turn and 
look into himself, and so be put to shame.” Feeling 
himself shunned by godly brethren, he may become 
ashamed of his course. 15. admonish him as a brother 
—not yet excommunicated (ef, Leviticus 19.17), Do not 
shun him in contemptuous silence, but tell him why he 
is so avoided (Matthew 18. 15; 1 Thessalonians 5, 14). 16. 
Lord of peace—Jesus Christ. The same title is given to 
Him as to the Father, “the Gop of peace” (Romans 15, 33; 
16. 20; 2 Corinthians 13.11), An appropriate title in the 
prayer here, where the harmony of the Christian com- 
munity was liable to interruption from the “disorderly.” 
The Greek article requires the translation, “Give you the 
peace” which it is ‘His to give.” “Peace” outward and 
inward, here and hereafter (Romans I4.17), always—un- 
broken, not changing with outward circumstances, by 
all means—Greek, “in every way.’ Most of the oldest 
MSS. read, “in every place ;” thus he prays for their peace 
in all times (“‘always’’) and places. Lord be with you all 
—May He bless you not only with peace, but also with 
His presence (Matthew 28. 20). Even the disorderly breth- 
ren (ef. v. 15, ‘a brother’) are included in this prayer. 17. 
The Epistle was written by an amanuensis (perhaps Silas 
or Timothy), and only the closing salutation written by 
Paul’s “own hand” (cf. Romans 16. 22; 1 Corinthians 16, 
21; Colossians 4.18). Wherever Paul does not subjoin 
this autograph salutation, we may presume he wrote the 
whole Epistle himself (Galatians 6.11). which—which 
autograph salutation, the token—to distinguish genuine 
Epistles from spurious ones put forth in my name (ch, 2, 
2), in every Epistle—Some think he signed his name to 
evéry Epistle with his own hand; but as there is no trace 
of this in any MSS. of all the Epistles, it is more likely 
that he alludes to his writing with his own hand in closing 
every Epistle, even in those Epistles (Romans, 2 Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, Philippians, 1 Thessalonians) wherein 
he does not specify his having done so, so I write—so I 
sign my name: this is aspecimen of my handwriting, by 
which to distinguish my genuine letters from forgeries, 
18. He closes every Epistle by praying for GRACE to those 
whom he addresses, Amen—Omitted in the oldest MSS. It 
was doubtless the response of the congregation after hear- 
ing the Epistle read publicly; hence it crept into copies, 

The Subscription is spurious, as the Epistle was written 
not “from Athens,” but from Corinth. 
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GENUINENESS.—The ancient Church never doubted of their being canonical and written by St. Paul. They are in 
the Peschito-Syriac version of the second century, MURATORI’S Fragment on the Canon of Scripture, at the close of 
the second century, acknowledges them as such, IrenauS, Adversus Heereses, 1,.and 3, 3.3; 4. 16.3; 2. 14.8; 8 11.13 1. 
16. 8, quotes 1 Timothy 1. 4,9; 6,20; 2 Timothy 4, 9-11; Titus 3.10. CLEMENT oF ALEXANDRIA, Stromata, 2. 457; 8. 534, 
526; 1, 350, quotes 1 Timothy 4. 1, 20; 2 Timothy, as to deaconesses ; Titus, 1. 12. TERTULLIAN, De prescriptione Hereti- 
corum, 25, and 6, quotes 1 Timothy 6.20; 2 Timothy 1.14; 1 Timothy 1. 18; 6.13, &c.; 2 Timothy 2. 2; Titus 8, 10, 11; 
and er Marcion, EvsExivus includes the three in the “universally acknowledged” Scriptures, Also THEOPH- 
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ILUS OF ANTIOCH (ad Autolycus, 3. 14), quotes 1 Timothy 2. 1,2; Titus 3.'s, and Carus (in Evusesrus, Zcelesiastical His- 
tory, 6. 20) recognizes their authenticity, CLEMENT oF Romr, in the end of the first century, in his first Epistle to 
Corinthians, ch. 29., quotes 1 Timothy 2.8. I@NAtTIUS, in the beginning of the second century, in Zpistle to Polycarp, 
sec. 6, alludes to 2 Timothy 2.4, Ponycarp,in the beginning of the second century (Epistle to Philippians, ch. 4.), 
alludes to 2 Timothy 2, 4; and in ch. 9. to 2 Timothy 4. 10. Hre@rsrprus, in the end of the second century, in EUSEBIUS, 
Keclesiastical History, 3. 32, alludes to 1 Timothy 6. 3, 20. ATHENAGORAS, in the end of the second century, alludes tol 
Timothy 6.16. Justin MARTYR, in the middle of the second century (Dialogue contra Tryphonen, 47), alludes to Titus 
8.4, The Gnostic MARcron alone rejected these Epistles. 

‘THE HERESIES OPPOSED in them form the transition stage from Judaism, in its ascetic form, to Gnosticism, as 
subsequently developed. The references to Judaism and legalism are clear (1 Timothy 1.7; 4. 3; Titus 1. 10, 14; 8.9). 


Traces of beginning Gnosticism are also unequivocal (1 Timothy 1. 4). The Gnostic theory of a twofold principle ~ 


from the beginning, evil as well as good, appears in germin 1 Timothy 4.3, &e. In 1 Timothy 6, 20 the term Gnosis 
(‘science’) itself occurs. Another Gnostic error, viz., that “the resurrection is past,” is alluded to in 2 Timothy 2. 17, 
18, The Judaism herein opposed is not that of the earlier Epistles, which upheld the law and tried to join it with 
faith in Christ for justification. It first passed into that phase of it which appears in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
whereby will-worship and angel-worship were superadded to Judaizing opinions. Then a further stage of the same 
evil appears in the Epistle to the Philippians 38. 2, 18,19, whereby immoral practice accompanied false doctrine as to the 
resurrection (cf. 2 Timothy 2. 18, with 1 Corinthians 15, 12, 32, 33). This descent from legality to superstition, and from 
superstition to godlessness, appears more matured in the references to it in these Pastoral Epistles. The false teachers 
now know not the true use of the law (1 Timothy 1.7, 8), and further, have put away good conscience as well as the faith 
(1 Timothy 1, 19; 4, 2); speak lies in hypocrisy, are corrupt in mind, and regard godliness as a means of earthly gain (1 Tim- 
othy 6.5; Titus 1.11); overthrow the faith by heresies eating as a canker, saying the resurrection is past (2 Timothy 2. 17, 
18), leading captive silly women, ever learning yet never knowing the truth, reprobate as Jannes and Jambres (2 Timothy 3. 
6, 8), defiled, unbelieving, professing to know God, but in works denying Him, abominable, disobedient, reprobate (Titus 1. 15, 
16). This description accords with that in the Catholic Epistles of St. John and St. Peter, and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. This fact proves the later date of these Pastoral Epistles as compared with Paul’s earlier Epistles. 
The Judaism reprobated herein is not that of an earlier date, so scrupulous as to the law; it was now tending to 
immorality of practice. On the other hand, the Gnosticism opposed in these Epistles is not the anti-Judaie Gnos- 
ticism of a later date, which arose as a consequence of the overthrow of Judaism by the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, but it was the intermediate phase between Judaism and Gnosticism, in which the Oriental and Greek 
elements of the latter were in a kind of amalgam with Judaism, just prior to the overthrow of Jerusalem. 

THE DIRECTIONS AS TO CHURCH GOVERNORS and ministers, ‘‘bishop-elders, and deacons,” are such as were natural 
for the apostle, in prospect of his own approaching removal, to give to Timothy, the president of the Church at 
Ephesus, and to Titus, holding the same office in Crete, for securing the due administration of the Church when he 
should be no more, and at a time when heresies were rapidly springing up. Cf. his similar anxiety in his address to 
the Ephesian elders (Acts 20, 21-30), The Presbyterate (elders; priest is a contraction from presbyter) and Diaconate 
had existed from the earliest times in the Church (Acts 6. 3; 11. 30; 14, 23), Timothy and Titus, as superintendents or 
overseers (so bishop subsequerily meant), were to exercise the same power in ordaining elders at Zphesus which the 
apostle had exercised in his general supervision of all the Gentile churches, 

THE PECULIARITIES OF MODES OF THOUGHT AND EXPRESSION, are such as the difference of subject and circumstances 
of those addressed and those spoken of in these Epistles, as compared with the other Epistles, would lead us to expect. 
Some of these peculiar phrases occur also in Galatians, in which, asin the Pastoral Epistles, he, with his character- 
istic fervour, attacks the false teachers. Cf. 1 Timothy 2.6; Titus 2. 14, ‘‘Gave Himself for us,” with Galatians 1.4; 1 
Timothy 1. 17; 2 Timothy 4. 18, “ For ever and ever,” with Galatians 1.5: “Before God,” 1 Timothy 5. 21; 6,13; 2 Tim- 
othy 2. 14; 4.1, with Galatians 1. 20: ‘tA pillar,” 1 Timothy 3, 15, with Galatians 2.9: ‘‘ Mediator,” 1 Timothy 2, 5, with 
Galatians 3. 20: “Tn due season,” Galatians 6. 9, with 1 Timothy 2, 6; 6.15; Titus 1. 3. 

TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—The First Epistle to Timothy was written not long after Paul had left Ephesus for 
Macedon (ch. 1. 3). Now, as Timothy was in Macedon with Paul (2 Corinthians 1.1) on the occasion of Paul’s having 
passed from Ephesus into that country, as recorded Acts 19, 22; 20.1, whereas the First Epistle to Timothy contem- 
plates a longer stay of Timothy in Ephesus, MosHEIM supposes that Paul was nine months of the “three years” stay 
mostly at Ephesus (Acts 20. 31) in Macedonia, and elsewhere [perhaps Crete], (the mention of only “three months” 
and “two years,” Acts 19.8, 10, favours this, the remaining nine months being spent elsewhere); and that during these 
nine months Timothy, in Paul’s absence, superintended the Church of Ephesus. It is not likely that Ephesus and 
the neighbouring churches should have been left long without church officers and church organization, rules respect- 
ing which are given in this Epistle. Moreover, Timothy was still “a youth” (1 Timothy 4. 12), which he could hardly 
be called a/ter Paul's first imprisonment, when he must have been at least thirty-four years of age, Lastly, in Acts 
20, 25, St. Paul asserts his knowledge that the Ephesians should not all see his face again, so that 1 Timothy 1. 3 will thus 
refer to his sojourn at Ephesus, recorded in Acts 19. 10, whence he passed into Macedonia, But the difficuity is to 
account for the false teachers having sprung up almost immediately (according to this theory) after the foundation 
of the Church. However, his visit recorded Acts 19, was not his first visit. The beginning of the Church at Ephesus 
was probably made at his visit a year before (Acts 18, 19-21). Apollos, Aquila and Priscilla, carried on the work (Acts 
18. 24-26). Thus, as to the sudden growth of false teachers, there was time enough for their springing up, especially 
considering that the first converts at Ephesus were under Apollos’ imperfect Christian teachings at first, imbued as 
he was likely to be with the tenets of Philo of Alexandria, Apollos’ native town, combined with John the Baptist’s 
Old Testament teachings (Acts 18, 24-26), Besides Ephesus, from its position in Asia, its notovious voluptuousness 
and sorcery (Acts 19, 18, 19), and its lewd worship of Diana (answering to the Phoenician Ashtoreth), was likely from 
the first to tinge Christianity in some of its converts with Oriental speculations and Asiatie¢ licentiousness of prac- 
tices. Thus the phenomenon of the phase of error presented in this Epistle, being intermediate between Judaism and 
later Gnosticism (see above), would be such as might occur at an early period in the Zphesian Church, as well as later, 
when we know it had open “apostles” of error (Revelation 2, 2, 6), and Nicolaitans infamous in practice. As to the 
close connection between this First Epistle and the Second Epistle (which must have been written at the close of 
Paul’s life), on which ALForD relies for his theory of making the First Epistle also written at the close of St. Paul’s 
life, the similarity of circumstances, the person addressed being one and the same, and either in Ephesus at the time, 
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or at least connected with Ephesus as its church-overseer, and having heretics to contend with of the same stamp as . 
in the First Epistle, would account.for the connection, There is not so great identity of tone as to compel us to. om 
the theory that some years could not have elapsed between the two Epistles. 

However, all these arguments against the later date may be answered. This First Epistle may refer not to the jt: st 
organization of the Church under its bishops, or elders and deacons, but to the moral qualifications laid down at a 
Jater period for those officers when scandals rendered such directions needful. Indeed, the object for which he left 
Timothy at Ephesus he states (1 Timothy 1. 3) to be, not to organize the Church for the first time, but to restrain the 
false teachers. The directions as to the choice of fit elders and deacons refers to the filling up of vacancies, not to 
their first appointment. The fact of there existing an institution for Church widows implies an established organi- 
vation. As to Timothy’s “youth,” it may be spoken of comparatively young compared with Paul, now “the aged’ 
(Philemon 9), and with some of the Ephesian elders, senior to Timothy their overseer, As to Acts 20.25, we know not 
but that ‘‘all” of the elders of Ephesus called to Miletus ‘never saw Paul’s face” afterwards, as he “ knew” (doubtless 
by inspiration) would be the case, which obyiates the need of ALForD’s lax view, that Paul was wrong in this his 
positive inspired anticipation (for such it was, not a mere boding surmise as to the future), Thus he probably visited 
Ephesus again (1 Timothy 1.3; 2 Timothy 1. 18; 4.20, he would hardly have been at Miletum, so near Ephesus, without 
visiting Ephesus) after his first imprisonment in Rome, though all the Ephesian elders whom he had addressed 
formerly at Miletus did not again see him. The general similarity of subject and style, and of the state of the Church 
between the two Epistles, favours the view that they were near one another in date. Also, against the theory of the 
early date is the difficulty of defining, when, during Paul’s two or three years’ stay at Ephesus, we can insert an ab- 
sence of Paul from Ephesus long enough for the requirements of the case, which imply a lengthened stay and super- 
intendence of Timothy at Ephesus (see, however, 1 Timothy 3.14, on the other side) after having been “left”? by Paul 
there. Timothy did not stay there when Paul left Ephesus (Acts 19. 22; 20.1; 2 Corinthians 1.1), (In 1 Timothy 3. 14, 
Paul says, “I write, hoping to come unto thee shortly ;” but on the earlier occasion of his passing from Ephesus to 
Macedon he had no such expectation, but had planned to spend the summer in Macedon, and the winter in Corinth, 
1 Corinthians 16.6. The expression “ Till I come,” &c., 1 Timothy 4.13, implies that Timothy was not to leave his post 
till Paul should arrive; this and the former objection, however, do not hold good against MoSHEIM’s theory.) More- 
over, Paul in his farewell address to the Ephesian elders prophetically anticipates the rise of false teachers hereafter of 
their own selves; therefore this First Epistle, which speaks of their actual presence at Ephesus, would naturally seem 
to be not prior, but subsequent, to the address, i. e., will belong to the later date assigned, In the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians no notice is taken of the Judseo-Gnostic errors, which would have been noticed had they been really in exist- 
ence; however, they are alluded to in the contemporaneous sister Epistle to Colossians (Colossians 2). 

Whatever doubt must always remain as to the date of the First Epistle, there can be hardly any as to that of the 
Second Epistle, In 2 Timothy 4. 13, Paul directs Timothy to bring the books and cloak which the apostle had left at 
Troas. Assuming that the visit to Troas referred to is the one mentioned in Acts 20. 5-7, it will follow that the cloak 
and parchments lay for about seven years at Troas, that being the time that elapsed between the visit and Paul’s 
first imprisonment at Rome: a very unlikely supposition, that he should have left either unused forso long. Again, 
when, during his first Roman imprisonment, he wrote to the Colossians (Colossians 4,14) and Philemon (Philemon 
24), Demas was with him; but when he was writing 2 Timothy 4. 10, Demas had forsaken him from love of this world, 
and gone to Thessalonica, Again, when he wrote to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon, he had 
good hopes of a speedy liberation; but here in 2 Timothy 4. 6-8, he anticipates immediate death, having been at least 
once already tried (2 Timothy 4,16). Again, he is in this Epistle represented as in closer confinement than he was 
when writing those former Epistles in his first imprisonment (even in the Philippians, which represent him in 
greater uncertainty as to his life, he cherished the hope of soon being delivered, Philippians 2, 24; 2 Timothy 1. 16-18; 
2,9; 4.6-8, 16). Again (2 Timothy 4. 20), he speaks of having left Trophimus sick at Miletum. This could not have 
been on the occasion, Acts 20,15. For Trophimus was with Paul at Jerusalem shortly afterwards (Acts 21. 29), Besides, 
he would thus be made to speak of an event six or seven years after its occurrence, as a recent event: moreover, 
Timothy was, on that occasion of the apostle being at Miletum, with Paul, and therefore needed not to be informed 
of Trophimus’ sickness there (Acts 20.4-17), Also, the statement (ch. 4, 20), ‘Erastus abode at Corinth,” implies that 
St. Paul had shortly before been at Corinth, and left Erastus there; but Paul had not been at Corinth for several years 
before his first imprisonment, and in the interval Timothy had been with him, so that he did not need to write sub- 
sequently about that visit. He must therefore have been liberated after his first imprisonment (indeed, Hebrews 13. 
23, 24, expressly proves that the writer was in Italy and at liberty), and resumed his apostolic journeyings, and been 
imprisoned at Rome again, whence shortly before his death he wrote Second Timothy. 

EUSEBIUS, Chronicles, anno 2083 (beginning October, A.D. 67), says, ‘Nero, to his other crimes, added the per- 
secution of Christians: under him the apostles Peter and Paul consummated their martyrdom at Rome,” So 
JEROME, Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, “In the fourteenth year of Nero, Paul was beheaded at Rome for 
Christ’s sake, on the same day as Peter, and was buried on the Ostian Road, in the thirty-seventh year after the death of 
our Lord.’’ ALFORD reasonably conjectures the Pastoral Epistles were written near this date. The interval was pos- 
sibly filled up (so CLEMENT OF Romx states that Paul preached as far as “to the extremity of the west”) by a journey 
to Spain (Romans 15. 24, 28), according to his own original intention. MURATORI’S Fragment on the Canon (about 170 
A.D.) also alleges Paul's journey into Spain, So EUSEBIUS, CHRYSOSTOM, and JEROME. Be that as it may, he seems 
shortly before his second imprisonment to have visited Ephesus, where a new body of elders governed the Chureh 
(Acts 20, 25), say in the latter end of 66 A. D., or beginning of 67. Supposing him thirty at his conversion, he would now 
be upwards of sixty, and older in constitution than in years, through continual hardship. Even four years before 
he called himself ‘* Paul the aged’ (Philemon 9), 

From Ephesus he went into Macedonia (1 Timothy 1.3). He may have written the First Epistle to Timothy from 
that country. But his use of “went,” not “came,” in 1 Timothy 1. 3, “ When I went into Macedonia,” implies he war 
not there when writing. Wherever he was, he writes uncertain how long he may be detained from coming to Timothr 
(1 Timothy 8. 14, 15), Brrks shows the probability that he wrote from Corinth, between which city and Ephesus the 
communication was rapid and easy. His course, as on both former occasions, was from Macedon to Corinth. He finds 
a coincidence between 1 Timothy 2, 1-H, and 1 Corinthians 14. 34, as to women being silent in Church; and 1 Timothy 
5. 17, 18, and 1 Corinthians 9, 8-10, as to the maintenance of ministers, on the same principle as the Mosaic law, that the 
ox should not be muzzled that treadeth out the corn; and 1 Timothy 5. 19, 20, and 2 Corinthians 13, 1+, as to charges 
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against elders. It would be natural for the apostlein the very place where these directions had been enforced, to reproduce 
them in his letter. d 

The date of the Epistle to Titus must depend on that assigned to First Timothy, with which it is connected in sub- 
ject, phraseology and tone. There is no difficulty in the Epistle to Titus, viewed by itsel/, in assigning it to the earlier 
date, viz., before Paul’s first imprisonment, In Acts 18, 18, 19, Paul, in journeying from Corinth to Palestine, for some ~ 
cause or other landed at Ephesus. Now we find (Titus 3, 13) that Apollos in going from Ephesus to Corinth was to 
touch at Crete (which seems to coincide with Apollos’ journey from Ephesus to Corinth, recorded Acts 18. 24, 27; 19.1); 
therefore it is not unlikely that Paul may have taken Crete similarly on his way between Corinth and Ephesus; or, 
perhaps been driven out of his course to it in one of his three shipwrecks spoken of in 2 Corinthians 11. 25, 26; this will 
account for his taking Ephesus on his way from Corinth to Palestine, though out of his regular course. At Ephesus 
Paul may have written the Epistle to Titus [Hu@]; there he probably met Apollos, and gave the Epistle to Titus tohis 
charge, before his departure for Corinth by way of Crete, and before the apostle’s departure for Jerusalem (Acts 18, 19%- 
21, 24). Moreover, on Paul’s way back from Jerusalem and Antioch, he travelled some time in Upper Asia (Acts 19, 1), 
and it was then, probably, that his intention to ‘ winter at Nicopolis” was realized, there being a town of that name 
between Antioch and Tarsus, lying on Paul’s route to Galatia (Titus 3.12), Thus, First Timothy will, in this theory, be _ 
placed two and a half years later (Acts 20, 1; cf. 1 Timothy 1. 3). 

ALFORD’S argument for classing the Epistle to Titus with First Timothy, as written after Paul’s first Roman impris- 
onment, stands or falls with his argument for assigning First Timothy to that date. Indeed, Hua@’s unobjectionable 
argument for the earlier date of the Epistle to Titus, favours the early date assigned to First Timothy, which issomuch 
akin toit, if other arguments be not thought to counterbalance this. The Church of Crete had been just founded 
(Titus 1. 5), and yet the same heresies are censured in it asin Ephesus, which shows that noargument, such as ALFORD 
alleges against the earlier date of First Timothy, can be drawn from them (Titus 1. 10, 11, 15, 16; 3.9, 11). But vice versa, 
if, as seems likely from the arguments adduced, the First Epistle to Timothy be assigned to the later date, the Epistle 
to Titus must, from similarity of style, belong to the same period, AL¥FoRD traces Paul’s last journey beyore his second 
imprisonment thus: To Crete (Titus 1. 5), Miletus (2 Timothy 4. 20), Colosse (fulfilling his intention, Philemon 22), Ephe- 
sus (1 Timothy 1.3; 2 Timothy 1. 18), from which neighbourhood he wrote the Epistle to Titus; Troas, Macedonia, 
Corinth (2 Timothy 4. 20), Nicopolis (Titus 3. 12) in Zpirus, where he had intended to winter; aplacein which, as being a 
Roman colony, he would be free from tumultuary violence, and yet would be more open toa direct attack from foes 
in the metropolis, Rome. Being known in Rome as the leader of the Christians, he was probably [ALFORD] arrested 
as implicated in causing the fire in 64-A. D., attributed by Nero to the Christians, and was sent to Rome by the Duum- 
virs of Nicopolis. There he was imprisoned as a common malefactor (2 Timothy 2.9); his Asiatic friends deserted 
him, except Onesiphorus (2 Timothy 1. 16). Demas, Crescens, and Titus, left him. Tychicus he had sent to Ephesus, 
Luke alone remained with him (2 Timothy 4. 10-12). Under these circumstances he writes the Second Epistle to Tim- 
othy, most likely whilst Timothy was at Ephesus (2 Timothy 2. 17; cf. 1 Timothy 1. 20; 2 Timothy 4. 13), begging him to 
come to him before winter (2 Timothy 4. 21), and anticipating his own execution soon (2 Timothy 4. 6). Tychicus was 
perhaps the bearer of the Second Epistle (2 Timothy 4. 12), His defence was not made before the emperor, for the latter 
was then in Greece (2 Timothy 4. 16,17). Tradition represents that he died by the sword, which accords with the fact 
that his Roman citizenship would exempt him from torture; probably late in 67A.D., or 68 A. D., the last year of Nero. 

Timothy is first mentioned, Acts 16.1, as dwelling in Lystra (not Derbe, cf. Acts 20.4). His mother was a Jewess 
named Eunice (2 Timothy 1. 5); his father, ‘‘a Greek” (i. e., a Gentile).’ As Timothy is mentioned as ‘‘a disciple” in 
Acts 16. 1, he must have been converted before,and this by St. Paul (1 Timothy 1. 2), probably at his former visit to 
Lystra (Acts 14. 6); at the same time, probably, that his Scripture-loving mother, Eunice, and grandmother, Lois, 
were converted to Christ from Judaism (2 Timothy 3. 14, 15). Not only the good report given as to him by the breth- 
ren of Lystra, but also his origin, partly Jewish, partly Gentile, adapted him specially for being St. Paul’s assistant 
in missionary work, labouring as the apostle did im each place, firstly among the Jews, and then among the Gentiles. 
In order to obviate Jewish prejudices, he first circumcised him, He seems to have accompanied Paul in his tour 
through Macedonia; but when the apostle went forward to Athens, Timothy and Silas remained in Berea. Having 
been sent back by Paul to visit the Thessalonian Church (1 Thessalonians 3, 2), he brought his report of it to the 
apostle at Corinth (1 Thessalonians 3.6). Hence we find his name joined with St. Paul’s in the addresses of both 
the Epistles to Thessalonians, which were written at Corinth. We again find him “ministering to” St, Paul during 
the lengthened stay at Ephesus (Acts 19. 22). Thence he was sent before Paul into Macedonia and to Corinth (1 
Corinthians 4. 17; 16.10), He was with Paul when he wrote the Second Epistle to Corinthians (2 Corinthians 1. 1); and 
the following winter in Corinth, when Paul sent from thence his Epistle to Romans (Romans 16. 21). On Paul’s re- 
turn to Asia through Macedonia, he went forward and waited for the apostle at Troas (Acts 20. 3-5), Next wefind him 
with Paul during his imprisonment at Rome, when the apostle wrote the Epistles to Colossians (Colossians 1, 1), 
Philemon (Philemon 1), and Philippians (Philippians 171). He was imprisoned and set at liberty about the same timeas 
the writer of the Hebrews (Hebrews 13, 23), In the Pastoral Epistles, we find him mentioned as left by the apostle at 
Ephesus to superintend the Church there (1 Timothy 1. 3), The last notice of him is in the request which Paul 
makes to him (2 Timothy 4, 21) to “come before winter,” i. e,, about 67 A.D. [ALFORD.] EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, 3. 42, reports that he was first bishop of Ephesus; and NicoPpHoRus, Ecclesiastical History, 3.11, represents that 
he died by martyrdom. If then, St. John, as tradition represents, resided and died in that city, it must have been at a 
later period. Paul himself ordained or consecrated him with laying on of his own hands, and those of the presbytery, 
in accordance with prophetic intimations given respecting him by those possessing the prophetic gift (1 Timothy L. 18; 
4, 14; 2 Timothy 1. 6). His self-denying character is shown by his leaving home at once to accompany the apostle, and 
submitting to circumcision for the gospel’s sake; and also by his abstemiousness (noticed 1 Timothy 5, 23) notwithstand- 
ing his bodily infirmities, which would have warranted a more generous diet. Timidity and a want of self-confidence 
and boldness in dealing with the difficulties of his position, seem to have been a defect in his otherwise beautiful 
character as a Christian minister (1 Corinthians 16, 10; 1 Timothy 4, 12; 2 Timothy 1. 7), 

THE DESIGN of the First Epistle was (1,) to direct Timothy to charge the false teachers against continuing to teach 
other doctrine than that of the Gospel (1 Timothy 1. 3-20; cf, Revelation 2. 1-6); (2.) to give him instructions as to the 
orderly conducting of worship, the qualifications of bishops and deacons, and the selection of widows who should, in 
return for Church charity, do appointed service (1 Timothy 2, to 6, 2); (8.) to warn against covetousness, a sin preva- 
lent at Ephesus, and to urge to good works (1 Timothy 6, 3-19), 408 
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Ver. 1-20. ADDRESS: PAUL’S DESIGN IN HAVING LEFT 
TiMOTHY AT EPHESUS, VIZ., TO CHECK FALSE TEACHERS; 
TRUE USE oF THE LAW; HARMONIZING WITH THE GOS- 
PEL; Gop’s GRACE IN CALLING PAUL, ONCE A BLASPHE- 
MER, TO EXPERIENCE AND TO PREACH IT; CHARGES TO 
TimotHy. 1. by the commandment of God—The au- 
thoritative injunction, as well as the commission, of God, 
In the earlier Epistles the phrase is, ‘* By the will of God,” 
Here it is expressed in a manner implying that a neces- 
sity was laid on him to act as an apostle, not that it was 
merely at his option, The same expression occurs in the 
doxology, probably written long after the Epistle itself. 
{ALFoRD.] (Romans 16, 26.) God our Saviour—The Fa- 
ther (ch, 2.3; 4.10; Luke 1. 47; 2 Timothy 1. 9; Titus 1. 3; 
2.10; 3.4; Jude 25), It was a Jewish expression in devo- 
tion, drawn from the Old Testament (cf. Psalm 106, 21). 
our hope—(Colossians 1. 27; Titus 1,2; 2,13.) 2. my awn 
son—lit., ‘‘a genuine son” (cf. Acts 16.1; 1 Corinthians 4, 
14-17). See Introduction. mercey—Added here, in address- 
ing Timothy, to the ordinary salutation, “Grace unto you 
(Romans 1.7; 1 Corinthians 1. 8, &c.), and peace.” In Ga- 
latians 6.16, “‘peace and mercy’’ occur, There are many 
similarities of style between the Epistle to the Galatians 
and the Pastoral Epistles (see Introduction); perhaps owing 
to his there, as here, having, as a leading object in writing, 
the correction of false teachers, especially as to the right 
and wrong use of the law (v. 9), If the earlier date be as- 
signed to1 Timothy, it will fall not long after, or before 
(according as the Epistle to the Galatians was written at 
Ephesus or at Corinth) the writing of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, which also would account for some similarity 
of style. ‘‘ Mercy” is grace of a more tender. kind, exer- 
cised towards the miserable, the experience of which in 
one’s own case especially fits for the Gospel MINISTRY. 
Cf. as to Paul himself (v. 14, 16; 1 Corinthians 7. 25; 2 Corin- 
thians +. 1; Hebrews 2, 17). [BENGEL.] He did not use 
**merey”’’ as to the churches, because ‘*‘ merey” in allits ful- 
ness already existed towards them; but in the case of an 
individual minister, fresh measures of it were continually 
needed, ‘Grace’ has reference to the sins of men; ‘‘ mer- 
ey’’ to their misery. God extends His grace to men as they 
are guilty; His merey to them as they are miserable. 
[TRENCH.} Jesus Christ—The oldest MSS. read the order, 
“Christ Jesus.” In the Pastoral Epistles ** Christ” is often 
put before “ Jesus,” to give prominence to the fact that 
the Messianic promises of the Old Testament, well known 
to Timothy (2 Timothy 3. 15), were fulfilled in Jesus. 3. 
Timothy’s superintendence of the Church at Ephesus was 
as locum tenens for the apostle, and so was temporary. 
Thus, the office of superintending overseer, needed for a 
time at Ephesus or Crete, in the absence of the presiding 
apostle, subsequently became a permanent institution on 
the removal, by death, of the apostles who heretofore su- 
perintended the churches, The first title of these over- 
seers seems to have been “angels” (Revelation 1. 20). 3. 
As I besought thee to remain—He meant to have added, 
“So I still beseech thee,” but does not complete the sen- 
tence until he does so virtwally, not formally, at v.18. at 
Ephesus—Paul, in Acts 20, 25, declared to the Ephesian 
elders, “ I know that ye all shall see my face no more.” If, 
then, as the balance of arguments seems to favour (see In- 
troduction), this Epistle was written subsequently to Paul’s 
first imprisonment, the apparentdiscrepancy between his 
prophecy and the event may be reconciled by considering 
that the terms of the former were not that he should never 
visit Mphesus again (which this verse implies he did), but 
that they ali should “see his face nomore,”’ I cannot think 
with BrrKs, that this verse is compatible with his the- 
ory, that Panl did not actually visit Ephesus, though in 
its immediate neighbourhood (cf, ch, 3, 14; 4.18), The cor- 
responding conjunction to “as” is not given, the sentence 
not being completed till it is virtually so atv,18, I be- 
sought—A mild word, instead of authoritative command, 
to Timothy, as a fellow-helper, some—The indefinite pro- 
noun is slightly contemptuous as to them (Galatians 2, 12; 
Jude4). [ELLICOTT,] teach no other doctrine—than what 
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I have taught (Galatians 1, 6-9). His prophetie bodings 
some years before (Acts 20, 29, 30) were now being realized 
(cf. ch. 6.3).. 4. fables—Legends about the origin and pro- 
pagation of angels, such as the false teachers taught at 
Colosse (Colossians 2, 18-23). ‘Jewish fables” (Titus 1, 14), 
“Profane, and old wives’ fables” (ch. 4.7; 2 Timothy 4, 4). 
genealogies—Not merely such civil genealogies as were 
common among the Jews, whereby they traced their de- 
scent from the patriarchs, to which Paul would not object, 
and which he would not as here class with “fables,” but 
Gnostic genealogies of spirits and ceons, as they called 
them, ‘Lists of Gnostic emanations,” [ALFoRD.] So TER- 
TULLIAN, A dversus Valentinianos, c, 3, and IRENHUS, Pres, 
The Judaizers here alluded to, whilst maintaining the 
perpetual obligation of the Mosaic law, joined with it a 
theosophic ascetic tendency, pretending to seein it mys- 
teries deeper than others could see. The seeds, not the full- 
grown Gnosticism of the post-apostolic age, then existed. 
This formed the transition stage between Judaism and 
Gnosticism. ‘‘ Endless” refers to the tedious unprofitable- 
ness of their lengthy genealogies (cf. Titus 3. 9). Paul op- 
poses to their “ceons,” the *‘ King of the wons (so the Greek, 
v.17), to whom be glory throughout the cons of cons,” 
The word “ ceon” was probably not used in the technical 
sense of the latter Gnostics as yet; but ‘‘the only wise 
God” (v.17), by anticipation, confutes the subsequently 
adopted notions in the Gnostics’ own phraseology. ques- 
tions—of mere speculation (Acts 25. 20), not practical; 
generating merely curious discussions, ‘‘ Questions and 
strifes of words” (ch, 6.4); ‘‘to no profit” (2Timothy 2. 14); 
“vendering strifes’” (2 Timothy 2. 23). “Vain jangling”’ 
(v. 6, 7) of would-be “teachers of the law.” godly edify- 
ing—The oldest MSS. read, ‘ the dispensation of God,” the 
Gospel dispensation of God towards man (1 Corinthians 
9. 17), “‘ which is (has its element) in faith.’ CoNYBEARE 
translates, ‘The exercising of the stewardship of God” (1 
Corinthians 9.17) He infers that the false teachers in 
Ephesus were presbyters, which accords with the proph- 
ecy, Acts 20, 30. However, the oldest Latin versions, and 
IRENZUS and HiLARY, support English Version reading. 
Cf. v. 5, “faith unfeigned.” 5, But—In contrast to the 
doctrine of the false teachers. the emd—the aim, the 
commandment—Greek, “ of the charge” which you ought 
to urge on your flock. Referring to the same Greek word 
as in v, 8,18; here, however, in a larger sense, as includ- 
ing the Gospel “ dispensation of God” (Note, v. 4 and 11), 
which was the sum and substance of the “‘ charge’? com- 
mitted to Timothy wherewith he should * charge” his 
flock, charity—LOVE; the sum and end of the law and 
of the Gospebalike, and that wherein the Gospel is the 
fulfilment of the spirit of the law in its every essential jot 
and tittle (Romans 13. 10), The foundation is faith (v, 4), the 
“end” is love(v. 14; Titus 3,15), out of—springing as from 
a fountain, pure heart—a heart purified by faith (Acts 
15.9; 2 Timothy 2, 22; Titus 1.15) good comscience—A 
conscience cleared from guilt by the effect of sound faith 
in Christ (v.19; ch. 3.9; 2 Timothy 1.3; 1 Peter 3.21). Con- 
trast1 Timothy 4.2; Titus 1.15; cf. Acts 23.1. St. John uses 
“heart,” where Paul would use “conscience,” In Paul 
the understanding is the seat of conscience ; the heart is the 
seat of love, [BENGEL.] A good conscience is joined with 
sound faith; a bad conscience with unsoundness in the 
faith (cf. Hebrews 9. 14). faith unfeigned—Not a hypo- 
eritical, dead, and unfruitful faith, but faith working by 
love (Galatians 5, 6). The false teachers drew men .off 
from such a loving, working, real faith, to profitless, spec- 
ulative “questions” (v. 4) and jangling (v. 6). 6 From 
which—viz., from a pure heart, good conscience, and faith 
unfeigned, the well-spring of love. having swerved— 
lit., “* having missed the mark (the ‘end’) to be aimed at.” 
It is translated “ erred,” ch, 6.21; 2 Timothy 2.18. Instead 
of aiming at and attaining the graces above named, they 
“have turned aside (ch. 5, 15; 2 Timothy 4, 4; Hebrews 12, 
13) unto vain jangling:” lit., “vain talk,” about the law 
and genealogies of angels (v.7; Titus 3.9; 1.10); 1 Tim- 
othy 6. 20, “* vain babblings and oppositions,” &¢, It is the 
greatest vanity when Divine things are not truthfully 
discussed (Romans 1, 21), [BENGEL.] 7. Sample of their 
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“vain talk” (v. 6), Desiring—They are would-be teachers, 
not really so, the law—the Jewish law (Titus 1. 14; 3.9). 
The Judaizers here meant seem to be distinct from those 
impugned in the Epistles to the Galatians and Romans, 
who made the works of the law necessary to justification 
in opposition to Gospel grace. The Judaizers here meant 
corrupted the law with “fables,’’ which they pretended 
to found on it, subversive of morals as well as of truth. 
Their error was notin maintaining the obligation of the 
law, but in abusing it by fabulous and immoral interpre- 
tations of, and additions toit. meither what they say, 
nor whereof—neither understanding their own assertions, 
nor the object itself about which they make them. They 
understand as little about the one as the other, [AL- 
FORD.] 8. But—‘‘ Now we know” (Romans 3.19; 7. 14). 
law is good—in full agreement with God’s holiness and 
goodness, if a man—Primarily, a teacher; then, every 
Christian. use it lawfully—in its lawful place in the 
Gospel economy, viz., not as a means of a “righteous 
man” attaining higher perfection than could be attained 
by the Gospel alone (ch. 4,8; Titus 1. 14), which was the 
perverted use to which the false teachers putit, but as a 
means of awakening the sense of sin in the ungodly (v. 9, 
10; ef. Romans 7. 7-12; Galatians 3. 21). 9. law is not 
made for a righteous man—Not for one standing by 
faith in the righteousness of Christ put on him for justifi- 
cation, and imparted inwardly by the Spirit for sanctifi- 
eation. “One not forensically amenable to the law.” 
[AtrorD.] For sanctification, the law gives no inward 
power to fulfil it; but ALForD goes too far in speaking of 
the righteous man as “not morally needing the law.’ 
Doubtless, in proportion as he is inwardly led by the 
Spirit, the justified man needs not the law, which is only 
an outward rule (Romans 6. 14; Galatians 5. 18, 23), Butas 
the justified man often doés not give himself up wholly to 
the inward leading of the Spirit, he morally needs the out- 
ward law to show him his sin and God’s requirements. 
The reason why the ten commandments have no power 
to condemn the Christian, is not that they have no au- 
thority over him, but because Christ has fulfilled them as 
our surety (Romans 10.4), disobedient— Greek, ‘not sub- 
ject ;” insubordinate; itis translated “unruly,” Titus 1. 6, 
10; “lawless and disobedient” refer to opposers of the 
law, for whom it is “enacted” (so the Greek, for ‘is 
made”); “ungodly and sinners” (Greek, he who does not 
reverence God, and he who openly sins against Him), the 
opposers of God, from whom the law comes; “ unholy and 
profane” (those inwardly impure, and those deserving 
exclusion from the outward participation in services of 
the sanctuary), sinners against the third and fourth com- 
mandments; “‘murderers (or as the Greek may mean, 
‘smiters’) of fathers and... mothers,” sinners against 
the fifth commandment; “ manslayers,”’ sinners against 
the sixth commandment, 10. whoremongers, &¢.—sin- 
ners against theseventh commandment, men-stealers— 
i. e., Slave-dealers, The most heinous offence against the 
eighth commandment. No stealing of a man’s goods can 
equal in atrocity the stealing of a man’s liberty. Slavery 
is not directly assailed in the New Testament; to have 
done so would have been to revolutionize violently the 
existing order of things. But Christianity teaches princi- 
ples sure to undermine, and at last overthrow it, wher- 
ever Christianity has had its natural development (Mat- 
thew 7. 12). liars... perjured—offenders against the 
ninth commandment. if there be any other thing, &c. 
—Answering to the tenth commandment in its widest 
aspect. He does not particularly specify it, because his 
object is to bring out the grosser forms of transgression ; 
whereas the tenth is deeply spiritual, so much so indeed, 
that it was by it that the sense of sin, in its subtlest form 
of “lust,’’ Paul tells us (Romans 7.7), was brought home 
to his own conscience, Thus, Paul argues, these would-be 
teachers of the law, whilst boasting of a higher perfection 
through it, really bring themselves down from the Gospel 
elevation to the level of the grossly “lawless,” for whom, 
not for Gospel believers, the law was designed, And in 
actual practice the greatest sticklers for the law as the 
means of moral perfection, as in this case, are those ulti- 
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mately liable to fall utterly from the morality of the law. 

Gospel grace is the only true means of sanctification as 

wellas of justification. soumd—healihy, spiritually whole- 

some (ch. 6.3; 2 Timothy 1. 138; Titus 1. 18; 2. 2), as opposed 

to sickly, morbid (as the Greek of ‘‘doting”’ means, ch. 6. 4), 

and “canker” (2 Timothy 2. 17). “The doctrine,” wr 

“teaching, which is according to godliness”’ (ch. 6.3). 11. 

According to the glorious Gospel—The Christian's free- . 
dom from the law as a sancetifier, as well as a justifier, implied 

in the previous v, 9, 10, is what this v. 11 is connected with. 

This exemption of the righteous from the law, and assign- 

ment of it to the lawless as its true object, is “according 

to the Gospel of the glory (so the Greek, cf. Note, 2 Corinth- 

ians 4, 4) of the blessed God.’”’ The Gospel manifests God’s 

glory (Ephesians 1. 17; 3.16) in accounting “ righteous” 

the believer, through the righteousness of Christ, with- 

out “the law” (v 9); and in imparting that righteous- 

ness whereby he loathes all those sins against which (v. | 
9,10) the law is directed. The term ‘“ blessed,” indicates 
atonce immortality and supreme happiness. The supremely 
blessed One is He from whom all blessedness flows. This 
term, as applied to Gop, occurs only here and ch. 6, 15: 
appropriate in speaking here of the Gospel blessedness, 
in contrast to the curse on those under the law (v. 9; 
Galatians 3.10). committed to my trust—iranslate as in 
the Greek order, which brings into prominent emphasis 
Paul, ‘committed in trust to me;’’ in contrast to the 
kind of law-teaching which they (who had no Gospel- 
commission), the false teachers, assumed lo themselves (v, 
8; Titus 1.3), 12. The honour done him in having the 
Gospel ministry committed to him suggests the digres- 
sion to what he once was, no better (v. 13) than those 
lawless ones described above (v. 9, 10), when the grace of 
our Lord (v. 14) visited him, and—Omitted in most (not 
all) of the oldest MSS. I thank—Greek, “I have (i. e., 
feel) gratitude,.’’ enabled me—The same Greek verb as 
in Acts 9, 22, ‘“‘Sanl increased the more in strength,” 
An undesigned coincidence between Paul and Luke, his 
companion. Hnabled me, viz., for the ministry. “It is not 
in my own strength that I bring this doctrine to men, but 
as strengthened and nerved by Him who saved me.” 
(TxEODORET.] Man is by nature “ without strength” (Ro- 
mans 5, 6). True conversion and calling confer power, 
(BENGEL.] for that—the main ground of his “thanking 
Christ.” he counted me faithful—He foreordered and 
foresaw that I would be faithful to the trust committed to 
me. Paul’s thanking God for this shows that the merit 
of his faithfulness was due solely to God’s grace, not to 
his own natural strength (1 Corinthians 7, 25). Faithfulness 
is the quality required in a steward (1 Corinthians 4, 2), 
putting me into—rather as in 1 Thessalonians 5, 9, “Ap- 
pointing me (in His sovereign purposes of grace) unto the 
ministry” (Acts 20, 24), 13. Who was before—Greck, 
“Formerly being a blasphemer.” ‘Notwithstanding that 1 
was before a blasphemer,”’ &c. (Acts 26,9, 11), perseentor 
—(Galatians 1. 13.) injurious—(Greek, ‘‘insulter;’ one 
who acts injuriously from arrogant contempt of others, 
Translate Romans 1, 30, **despiteful.””, One who added in- 
sult toinjury. BrNGEL translates, “a despiser.” I prefer 
the idea, contumelious to others, [WAHL.] Still I agree with 
BENGEL that “blasphemer” is against God, “‘ persecutor,” 
against holy men, and “insolently-injurious” includes, 
with the idea of injuring others, that of insolent “up- 
pishness” [DONALDSON] in relation to one’s self. This 
threefold relation to God, to one’s neighbour, and to one’s 
self, occurs often in this Epistle (v. 5, 9,14; Titus 2,12), I 
obtained mercy—God’s mercy, and Paul’s want of it, 
stand in sharp contrast [ELLIcoTT], Greek, ‘I was made 
the object of mercy,.”” The sense of mercy was perpetual 
in the mind of the apostle (cf, Vote, v. 2). Those who have 
felt mercy can best have mercy on those out of the way 
(Hebrews 5.2,3), because I did it ignorantly—Jgnorance 
does not in itself deserve pardon; but it is a less culpable 
cause of unbelief than pride and wilful hardening of one’s 
self against the truth (John 9, 41; Acts 26,9), Hence it is 
Christ’s plea of intercession for his murderers (Luke 23, 
34); and is made by the apostles a mitigating circumstance 
in the Jews’ sin, and one giviug a hope o< a door of re- 
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pentance (Acts 3.17; Romans 10.2). The “because,” &c., 
does not imply that ignorance was a sufficient reason for 
mercy being bestowed; but shows how it was possible that 
such a sinner could obtain mercy. The positive ground 
of mercy being shown to him, lies solely in the compas- 
sion of God (Titus 3.5). The ground of the ignorance lies 
in the wnbelie/, which implies that this ignorance is not 
unaccompanied with guilt. But there is a great difference 
between his honest zeal for the law, and a wilful striving 
against the Spirit of God (Matthew 12. 24-32; Luke 11. 52), 
[WIESINGER.] 14. And—G*eek,‘‘ But.’”’ Not only so(was 
mercy shown me), but, &c, the grace—by which “I ob- 
tained mercy” (v. 13), was exceeding abundant—Greek, 
“superabounded.” Where sin abounded, grace did much 
more abound (Romans 5. 20). with faith—accompanied 
with faith, the opposite of “unbelief” (v. 18), lowe—in 
contrast to “a blasphemer, persecutor, and injurious.” 
which is in Christ—as its element and home [ALFORD]: 
here as its source whence it flows to us. 15. faithful— 
worthy of credit, because ‘‘ God” who says it “is faithful” 
to his word (1 Corinthians 1.9; 1 Thessalonians 5. 24; 2 
Thessalonians 3.3; Revelation 21.5; 22.6). This seems to 
have become an axiomatic saying among Christians; the 
phrase faithful saying, is peculiar to the Pastoral Epistles 
(ch. 2. 11; 4.9; Titus 3.8). Zransiate as Greek, “ Faithful is 
the saying.” all—all possible; full; to be received by all, 
and with all the faculties of the soul, mind, and heart. 
Paul, unlike the false teachers (v. 7), understands what he 
is saying, and whereof he affirms; and by his simplicity of 
style and subject, setting forth the grand fundamental 
truth of salvation through Christ, confutes the false 
teachers’ abstruse and unpractical speculations (1 Co- 
rinthians 1, 18-28; Titus 2.1). acceptation—reception (as 
of a boon) into the heart, as well as the understanding, 
with all gladness; this is faith acting on the Gospel offer, 
and welcoming and appropriating it (Acts 2.41). Christ— 
as promised, Jesus—as manifested. [BENGEL.] came 
into the world—which was full of sin (John 1, 29; Ro- 
mans 5,12; 1 John 2,2). This implies His pre-existence. 
John 1. 9, Greek, “‘The true Light that, coming into the 
world, lighteth every man.” to save sinners—even 
notable sinners like Saul of Tarsus. His instance was 
without a rival since the ascension, in point of the great- 
ness of the sin and the greatness of the mercy; that the 
consenter to Stephen, the proto-martyr’s death, should be 
the successor of the same! I am—not merely, “I was 
chief” (1 Corinthians 15. 9; Ephesians 3. 8; cf. Luke 18, 13). 
To each believer his own sins must always appear, as long 
as he lives, greater than those of others, which he never 
can know as he can know his own. chtef—The same 
Greek as inv. 16, “ first,” which alludes tothis lithv. Trans- 
late in both verses, “foremost.’”? Well might he infer 
where there was mercy for him, there is mercy for all who 
will come to Christ (Matthew 18. 11; Luke 19. 10), 16. 
Howbeit—Greek, “ But; contrasting his own conscious 
sinfulness with God’s gracious visitation of him in merey. 
for this cause—for this very purpose, that in me—in my 
case, first—‘ foremost.”’ As I was “ foremost’ (Greek for 
chief, v. 15) in sin, so God has made me the “ foremost” 
sample of mercy. show—to His own glory (the middle 
Greek voice), Ephesians 2.7, all long-suffering—Greck, 
“the whole (of His) long-suffering,” viz., in bearing so 
long with me whilst I was a persecutor. a pattern—a 
sample (1 Corinthians 10, 6, 11) to assure the greatest sin- 
ners of the certainty that they shall not be rejected in 
coming to Christ, since even Saul found mercy. So David 
made his own case of pardon, notwithstanding the great- 
ness of his sin, a sample to encourage other sinners to 
seek pardon (Psalm 32. 5,6). The Greek for “pattern” is 
sometimes used for ‘‘a sketch” or outline—the filling up to 
take place in each man’s own case, believe on him—be- 
lief rests oN Him as the only foundation on which faith 
relies, to life everlasting—the ultimate aim which faith 
always keeps in view (Titus 1. 2), 17. A suitable conelu- 
sion to the beautifully-simple enunciation of the Gospel, 
of which his own history is a living sample or pattern, 
It is from the experimental sense of grace that the dox- 
ology flows, [BENGEL.] the King etermal—iit,, ‘King of 
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the (eternal) ages.” The LXX; translate Exodus 165. 18, 
“The Lord shall reign for ages and beyond them.” Psalm 
145. 18, Margin, “Thy kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom,’’ lit., ‘a kingdom of all ages.” The “life-everlast- 
ing” (v. 16) suggested here “t the King eternal,” or everlast- 
ing. It answers also to “for ever and ever’ at the close, 
lit., ‘to the ages of the ages” (the countless succession of 
ages made up of ages). immortal—The oldest M&S, read, 
“incorruptible.” Vulgate, however, and one very old MS, 
read as English Version (Romans 1, 23). imwisible—(Ch. 6. 
16; Exodus 33. 20; John 1. 18; Colossians 1. 15; Hebrews 11, 
27.) the only wise God—The oldest MSS. omit ‘ wise,” 
which probably erept in from Romans 16. 27, where it is 
more appropriate to the context than here (ef. Jude 25). 


“The only Potentate” (ch. 6. 15; Psalm 86. 10; John 5. 


44), for ever, &c.—See Nole, above. The thought of 
eternity (terrible as it is to unbelievers) is delightful to 
those assured of grace (v. 16) [BENGEL.] 18. He re- 
sumes the subject begun at v. 3. The conclusion 
(apodosis) to the foregoing, ‘‘as I besought thee... 
charge” (v. 3), is here given, if not formally, at least 
substantially. This charge—viz., ‘‘That thou in them 
(so the Greek) mightest war,” &c., i. e., fulfil thy high 
calling, not only as a Christian, but as a minister 
officially, one function of which is, to “charge some that 
they teach no other doctrine” (v. 3), I commit—as a sa- 
cred deposit (ch. 6. 20; 2 Timothy 2. 2) to be laid before thy 
hearers, according to—in pursuance of; in consonance 
with. the prophecies which went before on thee—the 
intimations given by prophets respecting thee at thy or- 
dination, ch, 4, 14 (as, probably, by Silas, a companion of 
Paul, and ‘‘a prophet,” Acts 15, 32), Such prophetical in- 
timation, as well as the good report given of Timothy by 
the brethren (Acts 16, 2), may have induced Paul to take 
him as his companion. Cf.similar prophecies as to others, 
Acts 13. 1-8, in connection with laying on of hands; 11. 28; 
21. 10, 11; cf. 1 Corinthians 12. 10; 14.1; Ephesians 4.11. In 
Acts 20, 28, it is expressly said that ‘the Holy Ghost had 
made them (the Ephesian presbyters) overseers.” CLE- 
MENT OF RoME, Epistola ad Corinthios, states it was the cus- 
tom of the apostles ‘* to make trial by the Spirit,” @. e., by 
the “power of discerning,” in order todetermine who were 
to be overseers and deacons in the several churches plant- 
ed. So CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA says as to the churches 
near Ephesus, that the overseers were marked out for or- 
dination by a revelation of the Holy Ghost to St. John, 
by them—G*eek, ‘in them ;’’ arrayed as it were in them; 
armed with them, warfare—not the mere “ fight” (ch. 
6.12; 2 Timothy 4. 7), but the whole campaign ; the military 
service. Translate as Greek, not a, but “the, good warfare.” 
19, Holding—Keeping hold of “ faith” and ‘good con- 
science” (v. 5); not “ putting the latter away” as “some.” 
Faith is like avery precious liquor; @ good conscience is 
the clean, pure glass that contains it. [BENGEL.] The loss 
of good conscience entails the shipwreck of faith. Conscious- 
ness of sin [unrepented of and forgiven] kills the germ of 
faith in man. [WIESINGER.] which—Greek singular, viz., 
“good conscience,’ not “ faith” also; however, the result 
of putting away good conscience is, one loses faith also, 
put away—a wilful act. They thrust it from them as a 
troublesome monitor. Itreluctantly withdraws, extruded 
by force, when its owner is tired of its importunity, and Is 
resolved to retain his sin at the cost of losing it. Onecan- 
not be on friendly terms with it and with sin at one and 
the same time, made shipwreek—‘ with respect to THE 
faith.” Faith is the vessel in which they had professedly 
embarked, of which ‘“‘good conscience” is the anchor, 
The ancient Church often used this image, comparing the 
course of faith to navigation. The Greek does not imply 
that one having once had faith makes shipwreck of it, but. 
that they who put away good conscience “make ship- 
wreck with respect to THE faith.”’ 20. Hymeneus—there 
is no difficulty in supposing him to be the Hymeneus of 
2 Timothy 2,17, Though “delivered over to Satan” (the 
lord of all outside the Church, Acts 26.18, and the executor 
of wrath, when judicially allowed by God, on the disobe- 
dient, 1 Corinthians 5, 5; 2 Corinthians 12.7), he probably 
was restored to the Church subsequently, and again 
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troubled it. Paul, as an apostle, though distant at Rome, 
pronounced the sentence to be executed at Ephesus, in- 
volving, probably, the excommunication of the offenders 
(Matthew 18, 17, 18). The sentence operated not only spirit- 
ually, but also physically, sickness, or some such visita- 
tion of God, falling on the person excommunicated, in or- 
der to bring him to repentance and salvation. Alexander 
here is probably “the coppersmith” who did St. Paul 
“much eyil’”’ when the latter visited Ephesus. The ‘de- 
livering him to Satan ”’ was probably the consequence of 
his withstanding the apostle (2 Timothy 4. 14, 15); as the 
same sentence on Hymeneus was the consequence of his 
“saying that the resurrection is past already” (2 Timothy 
2. 18; his putting away good conscience, naturally producing 
shipwreck concerning FAITH, v.19. If one’s religion better 
not his morals, his moral deficiencies will corrupt bis 
religion. The rain which falls pure from heaven wilknot 
continue pure ifit be receivedin an unclean vessel. [ARcH- 
BISHOP WHATELY.]). It is possible that he is the Alex- 
ander, then a Jew, put forward by the Jews, doubtless 
against.Paul, at the riotin Ephesus(Acts 19.35). that they 
may—not “might;”’ implying that the effect still con- 
tinues—the sentence is as yet unremoved. learn—Greek, 
*be disciplined,” viz., by chastisement and suffering, blas= 
pheme—the name of God and Christ, by doings and teach- 
ings unworthy oftheir Christian profession (Romans 2, 23, 
24; James 2.7). Though the apostles, who were infallible, 
had the power of excommunication, accompanied with 
bodily inflictions, miraculously sent (2 Corinthians 10. 8), 
it does not follow that fallible ministers now have any 
power, save that of excluding from church-fellowship 
notorious bad livers. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-15. PuBLIC WoRSHIP. DIRECTIONS AS TO INTER- 
CESSIONS FOR ALL MEN, SINCE CHRIST IS A RANSOM FOR 
ALL. THE DUTIES OF MEN AND WOMEN RESPECTIVELY 
In RESPECT TO PUBLIC PRAYER. WOMAN’S SUBJECTION; 
Her SPHERE OF Duty. 1. therefore—Taking up again 
the general subject of the Epistle in continuation (2 Timo- 
thy 2,1). ‘‘WhatI haye therefore to say to thee by way 
of a charge (ch, 1. 3, 18), is,’ &c. that first of all... be 


*’ made—ALrorD takes it, “I exhort first of ali to make.” 


“¥First of all,” doubtless, is to be connected with “ I ex- 
hort ;’’ what I begin with (for special reasons), is, &c. As 
the destruction of Jerusalem drew near, the Jews (includ- 
ing those at Ephesus) were seized with the dream of free- 
dom from every yoke; and so virtually ‘‘ blasphemed ” (cf. 
ch, 1, 20) God’s name by “‘ speaking evil of dignities ” (ch, 
6.1; 2 Peter 2.10; Jude 8). Hence Paul, in opposition, 
gives prominence to the injunction that prayer be made 
for all men, especially for magistrates and kings (Titus 3. 
1-8). [OLSHAUSEN.] Some professing Christians looked 
down on all not Christians, as doomed to perdition; but 
Paul says all men are to be prayed for, as Christ died for 
all (v. 4-6). supplications—a term implying the sup- 
pliant’s sense of need, and of his own insufficiency, prayers 
—implying devotion. intercessions—properly the coming 
near to God with child-like confidence, generally in behalf 
of another. The accumulation of terms implies prayer in 
its every form and aspect, according to all the relations 
implied init. 2. For kings—An effectual confutation of 
the adyersaries who accused the Christians of disaffection 
to the ruling powers (Acts 17.7; Romans 13, 1-7). all 
-.. in authority—lit., “...in eminence;” in stations 
of eminence. The ‘‘quiet” of Christians was often more 
dependent on subordinate rulers, than on the supreme 
king; hence, “ali... in authority” are to be prayed for. 
that we may lead—that we may be blessed with such 
good government as to lead, &c.; or rather, as Greek, *‘ to 
pass” or “‘spend.” The prayers of Christians for the goy- 
ernment bring down from heaven peace and order in a 
state. quiet—not troubled from without.. peaceable— 
* tranquil ;’’ not troubled from within. [OLSHAUSEN.] ‘“‘ He 
is peaceable (Greek) who makes no disturbance; he is quiet 
(Greek) who is himself free from disturbance.” [TrTr- 
MANN.) in all—‘in all (possible... requisite) piety,” 
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{[ALFoRD.] A distinct Greek word, v. 10, expresses ‘‘godll- 
ness.” honesty—Greek, “gravity” (Titus 2, 2,7), ‘*decos 
rum,” or propriety of conduct. As “piety” is in relation 
to God, “gravity ’’ is propriety of behaviour among men, 
In the Old Testament the Jews were commanded to pray 
for their heathen rulers (Ezra 6.10; Jeremiah 29.7), The 
Jews, by Augustus’ order, offered a lamb daily for the Ro- 
man emperor, till near the destruction of Jerusalem. The 
Jewish Zealots, instigated by Eleazar, caused this custom 
to cease [JOSEPHUS, B.J., 2.17], whence the war originated 
according to JosSrpuus, 3. this—praying for all men. 
in the sight of God—not merely before men, as if it were 
their favour that we sought (2 Corinthians 8, 21). our Sa- 
viour—a title appropriate to the matter in hand. He who 
is ‘our Saviour” is willing that all should be saved (v.4; Ro- 
mans 5. 18); therefore we should meet the will of God in 
behalf of others, by praying for the salvation of all men. 
More would be converted, if we would pray more. He 
has actually saved us who believe, being ‘‘ our Saviour,” 
He is willing that all should be saved, even those who do 
not as yet believe, if they will believe (cf. ch. 4,10; Titus 
2. 11) 4& “Imitate God.” Since He wishes that all 
should be saved, do you also wish it; and if you wish it, 
pray for it. For prayer is the instrument of effecting 
such things. (CHRYSOSTOM.] St. Paul does not say, “He 
wishes fo save all,’ for then he would have saved allin 
matter of fact; but ‘ will have all men to be saved,” im- 
plies the possibility of man’s accepting it (through God’s 
prevenient grace) or rejecting it (through man’s own per- 
versity). Our prayers ought to include all, as God’s grace 
included ail, to come—They are not forced. unto the 
knowledge—Greek, “the full knowledge” or “ recogni- 
tion” (Vote, 1 Corinthians 13,12; Philippians 1.9). the 
truth—the saving truth as it is in, and by, Jesus (John 17, 
3,17). 5. For there is one God—God’s unity in essence and 
purpose is a proof of His comprehending all His human 
children alike (created in His image) in His offer of grace 
(cf. the same argument from His tnity, Romans 3.39; 
Galatians 3. 20); therefore all are to be prayed for. Verse 4, 
is proved from v. 5; v.1, from v.4, The One God iscommon 
to all (Isaiah 45, 22; Acts 17. 26). The one Mediator is me- 
diator between God and all men potentially (Romans 8. 
29; Ephesians 4,5,; Hebrews 8. 6; 9. 15; 12.24). They 
who have not this one God by one Mediator, have none: 
lit., © go-between. Ine Greck order is not ‘‘and one medi- 
ator,” but “one mediator also between,” &c. Whilst God 
willhave allmen to be saved by knowing God and the 
Mediator, there is a legitimate, holy order in the exer- 
cise of that will wherewith men ought to receiveit. All 
mankind constitute, as it were, ONE MAN before God. 
[BENGEL,] the man—rather ‘man,’ absolutely and ge- 
nerically: nota mere individual man: the Second Head 
of humanity, representing and embodying in Himself the 
whole human race and nature. There is no “the” in the 
Greek. This epithet is thus the strongest corroboration 
of his argument, viz., that Christ’s mediation affects the 
whole race, since there is but the one Mediator, designed 
as the Representative Man for all men alike (cf. Romans 
5.15; 1 Corinthians 8.6; 2 Corinthians 5.19; Colossians 2, 
14), His being ‘“‘man’’ was necessary to His being a Medi- 
ator, sympathizing with us through experimental know- 
ledge of our nature (Isaiah 50. 4; Hebrews 2. 14; 4. 15), 
Even in nature, almost all blessings are conveyed to us 
from God, not immediately, but through the mediation 
of various agents, The effectual intercession of Moses for 
Israel (Numbers 14., and Deuteronomy 9,); of Abraham 
for Abimelech (Genesis 20.7); of Jeb for his friends (Job 
42, 10), the mediation being PRESCRIBED by God whilst 
declaring His purposes of forgiveness: all prefigure the 
grand mediation for all by the One Mediator. On the 
other hand, ch, 3.16 asserts that He was also God. 6. 
gave himself—(Titus 2.14.) Not only the Father gave Him 
for us (John 3, 16); but the Son gave Himself (Philippians 
2, 5-8), ransom —properly of a captive slave. Man was 
the captive slave of Satan, sold under sin. He was un- 
able to ransom himself, because absolute obedience is 
due to God, and therefore no act of ours can satisfy for 
the least offence. Leviticus 25,48 allowed one sold cap- 
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tive to be redeemed py one of his brethren. The Son of 
God, therefore, became man in order that, being made 
like unto us in all things, sin only excepted, as our elder 
brother He should redeem us (Matthew 20, 28; Ephesians 
1.7; 1 Peter 1, 18,19). The Greek implies not merely ran- 
som, but a substituted or equivalent ransom; the Greek prep- 
osition “anti,” implying reciprocity and vicarious substi- 
tution. for all—Greek, “in behalf of all: not merely 
for a privileged few; cf. v., 1: the argument for praying in 
behalf of all is given here. to be testified—Greek, “the 
testimony (that which was to be testified of, 1 John 5. 8-11) 
inits own due times,” or seasons, i.e., in the times ap- 
pointed by God for its being testified of (ch. 6, 15; Titus 1. 
8). The oneness of the Mediator, involving the univer- 
sality of redemption [which faith, however, alone appro- 
priates], was the great subject of Christian testimony [AL- 
FORD] (1 Corinthians 1.6; 2.1; 2 Thessalonians 1.10). 7. 
Whereunto—For the giving of which testimony. Tam 
ordained—lit., ‘I was set:’’ the same Greek as “ putting 
me,” &c. (ch. 1. 12), preacher—tit., “herald” (1 Corinth- 
ians 1. 21; 9. 27; 15.11; 2 Timothy 1.11; Titus 1.3). He re- 
curs to himself, as in ch. 1. 16, in himself a living pattern or 
announcement of the Gospel, so here ‘‘a herald and 
teacher of (it to) the Gentiles” (Galatians 2.9; Ephesians 
8. 1-12; Colossians 1. 23). The universality of his commis- 
sion is an appropriate assertion here, where he is arguing 
to prove that prayers are to be made “for all men” (v. 1). 
I speak the truth ,.. and lie not—a strong assevera- 
tion of his universal commission, characteristic of the 
ardour of the apostle, exposed to frequent conflict (Ro- 
mans 11.1; 2 Corinthians 11,31), im faith and verity— 
rather, ‘in the faith and the truth.’ The sphere in which 
his ministry was appointed to be exercised was the faith 
and the truth (v. 4): the Gospel truth, the subject-matter of 
the faith. [WIESINGER.] 8. I will—The active wish, or de- 
sire, is meant, that men—rather as Greek, ‘‘that the 
men,” as distinguished from “the women,” to whom he 
has something different to say from what he said to the 
men (v, 9-12; 1 Corinthians 11. 14, 15; 14, 34,35), The emphasis, 
however, is not on this, but on the precept of praying, re- 
sumed fromv., 1. everywhere—Greek, ‘‘in every place,” 
viz., of public prayer. Fulfilling Malachi 1. 11, ‘ In every 
place... from the rising of the sun even unto the going 
down of the same... incense shall be offered unto my 
name ;’’ and Jesus’ words, Matthew 18. 20; John 4, 21, 23. 
lifting up holy hands—The early Christians turned up 
their palms towards heaven, as those craving help do. So 
also Solomon (1 Kings 8. 22; Psalm 141. 2), The Jews 
washed their hands before prayer (Psalm 26. 6). St. Paul 
figuratively (cf. Job 17.9; James 4. 8) uses language allud- 
ing to this custom here: so Isaiah 1. 15, 16. The Greek for 
“holy ” means hands which have committed no impiety, and 
observed every sacred duly. This (or at least the contrite de- 
sire to be so) isa needful qualification for effectual prayer 
(Psalm 24. 3,4). without wrath—puiting it away (Mat- 
thew 5. 23, 24; 6.15), doubting—rather, “disputing,” as 
the Greek is translated Philippians 2, 14. Such things 
hinder prayer (Luke 9,46; Romans 14.1; 1 Peter 3.7), BEN- 
GEL supports English Version (ef. an instance, 2 Kings 7, 
2; Matthew 14. 31; Mark LI, 22-24; James 1.6). 9,10. The 
context requires that we understand these directions as 
to women, in relation to their deportment in public wor- 
ship, though the rules will hold good on other occasions 
edso, in modest apparel—‘‘in seemly guise.”’ [ELLICOTT.] 
The adjective means properly, orderly, decorous, becom- 
ing; the noun in secular writings means conduct, bearing. 
But here “apparel.” Women are apt to love fine dress; 
and at Ephesus the riches of some (ch. 6, 17) would lead 
them to dress luxuriously. The Greed: in Titus 2,3 is a 
more general term meaning ‘‘deportment.” shame- 
facedness—TRENCH Spells this word according to its true 
derivation, ‘‘shamefastness”’ (that which is made fast by 
an honourable shame); as “steadfastness” (ef. v, a1, 
12). sobriety —“‘self-restraint.” [ALForD.] Habitual 
inner self-government. [TRENCH.] I prefer ELLIcoTT’s 
translation, ‘‘sobermindedness:” the well-balanced state 
of mind arising from habitual selt-restraint. with— 
Greek, in. broidered hair—lit., plaits, i. e., plaited hair: 
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probably with the “gold and pearls” intertwined (1 Peter 
8.3). Such gand is characteristic of the spiritual harlot 
(Revelation 17.4). 10. professing—Greek, promising: en- 
gaging to follow. with good works—The Greek preposi- 
tion is not the same as inv. 9; “by means of;” “through 
good works,” Their adorning is to be effected by means of 
good works: not that they are to be clothed in, or with, 
them (Ephesians 2, 10). Works, not words in public, is 
their province (v. 8, 11, 12; 1 Peter 3.1). Works are often 
mentioned in the Pastoral Epistles in order to oppose the 
loose living, combined with the loose doctrine, of the false 
teachers. The discharge of every-day duties is honoured 
with the designation, ‘‘Good works.” 11. learn—not 
“teach” (v. 12; 1 Corinthians 14. 34), She should not even 
put questions in the public assembly (1 Corinthians 14, 35). 
with all subjection—not “usurping authority’ (v. 12). 
She might teach, but not in public (Acts 18. 26). St. Paul 
probably wrote this Epistle from Corinth, where the pre- 
cept (1 Corinthians 14, 34) was in force. 12, usurp au- 
thority—‘‘ to lord it over the man” [ALForD], lit., ‘to be 
an autocrat.’”? 13. For—Reason of the precept; the orig- 
inal order of. creation, Adam , , . first—before Eve, 
who was created for him (1 Corinthians 11.8,9), 14. Adam 
was not deceived—as Eve was deceived by the serpent; 
but was persuaded by his wife. Genesis 3.17, ‘* Hearkened 
unto... voiceof... wife.” But Genesis 3,13, Eve says, 
“The serpent beguiled me.” Being more easily deceived 
she more easily deceives [BENGEL] (2 Corinthians 11. 3). 
Last in being, she was first in sin—indeed, she alone was 
deceived. The subtle serpent knew that she was “the 
weaker vessel.” He therefore tempted her, not him, She 
yielded to the temptations of sense and the deceits of Satan; 
he, to conjugal love. Hence, in the order of God’s judicial 
sentence, the serpent, the prime offender, stands first; 
the woman, who was deceived, next; and the man, per- 
suaded by his wife, last (Genesis 3, 14-19), In Romans 5, 
12, Adam is represented as the first transgressor; but there 
no reference is made to Eve, and Adam is regarded as the 
head of the sinning race. Hence, as here, v. 11, in Genesis 
3.16, woman's “subjection” is represented as the conse- 
quence of her being deceived. being deceived—The old- 
est MSS, read the compound Greek verb for the simple, 
‘Having been seduced by deceit :” implying how completely 
Satan succeeded in deceiving her, was in the transgres- 
sion—Greek, ‘came to be in the transgression:” became 
involved in the existing state of transgression, Jit., “the 
going beyond a command:” the breach of a positive pre- 
cept (Romans 4, 15), 15. be saved in child-bear 
Greek, “in (lit., through) her (tit., the) child-bearing.” 
Through, or by, is often so used to express not the means of 
her salvation, but the circumstances AMIDST which it has 
place. Thus 1 Corinthians 3. 5, ““He... shall be saved; 
yet so as by (lit., through, i. e., amidst) fire:” in spite of the 
fiery ordeal which he has necessarily to pass through, he 
shall be saved. So here, “Jn spite-of the trial of child- 
bearing which she passes through (as her portion of the 
curse, Genesis 3. 16, ‘in sorrow shalt thou bring forth chil- 
dren’), She shall be saved.”’ Moreover, I think it is implied 
indirectly that the very curse will be turned into a condi- 
tion favourable to her salvation, by her faithfully per- 
forming her part in doing and suffering what God has as- 
signed to her, viz., child-bearing and home duties, her 
sphere, as distinguished from publie teaching, which is 
not hers, but man’s (v, 11, 12). In this home sphere, not 
ordinarily in one of active duty for advancing the king- 
dom of God, which contradicts the position assigned to 
her by God, she will be saved on the same terms as all 
others, viz., by living faith. Some think that there is a 
reference to the Incarnation “ through THE child-bearing” 
[Greek], the bearing of the child Jesus. Doubtless this is 
the ground of women's child-bearing in general becoming 
to them a blessing, instead of a curse; just as in the orig- 
inal prophecy (Genesis 8. 15, 16) the promise of “the Seed 
of the woman” (the Saviour) stands in closest connection 
with the woman's being doomed to “sorrow” in “bring- 
ing forth children,” her very child-bearing, though in 
sorrow, being the function assigned to her by God where- 
by the Saviour was born. This may be an uiterior refer- 
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ence of the Holy Spirit in this verse; but the primary ref- 
erence required by the context is the-one above given. 
“She shall be saved ([though] with child-bearing),” i, e., 
though suffering her part of the primeval curse in child- 
bearing; just as a man shall be saved, though having to 
bear his part, viz., the sweat of the brow. if they—“if the 
women (plural, taken out of ‘the woman,” v. 14, which is 
put for the whole sex) continue,” or more lit,, shall (be found 
at the judgment to) have continued. faith and charity— 
the essential way to salvation (ch. 1.5). Faith is in rela- 
tion to God. Charity,toour fellow-man. Sobriety, toone’s 
self. sobriety—‘‘sobermindedness” (Note, v. 9, as con- 
trasted with the unseemly forwardness reproved in v, 11). 
Mental receptivity and activity in family life were recog- 
nized in Christianity as the destiny of woman. One rea- 
son alleged here by Paul, is the greater danger of self-de- 
ception in the weaker sex, and the spread of errors arising 
from it, especially in a class of addresses in which sober 
reflectiveness is least in exercise. [NEANDER.] The case 
(Acts 21. 9) was doubtless in private, not in public. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-16. RuLes As To BIsHOPS (OVERSEERS) AND 
DEACONS. THE CHURCH, AND THE GOSPEL-MYSTERY 
NOW REVEALED TO IT, ARE THE END OF ALL SUCH RULES. 
l. Translate as Greek, ‘‘Faithfal is the saying.” A need- 
ful preface to what follows: for the office of a bishop or 
overseer in Paul’s day, attended as it was with hardship 
and often persecution, would not seem to the world gene- 
rally a desirable and “good work.” destre—lit., ‘stretch 
one’s self forward to grasp;” aim at: a distinct Greek verb 
from that for ‘‘desireth.”” What one does voluntarily is 
more esteemed than what he does when asked (1 Corin- 
thians 16,15). This is utterly distinet from ambitious de- 
sires after office in the Church (James 3.1). bishop—over- 
seer: as yet identical with ‘* presbyter” Acts 20. 17, 28; Titus 
1. 5-7). good work—lit., ‘honourable work.” Not the 
honour associated with it, but the work, is the prominent 
thought (Acts 15. 38; Philippians 2. 30; cf. 2 Timothy 4. 5), 
He who aims at the office must remember the high quali- 
fications needed for the due discharge of its functions, 2. 
The existence of Church organization and presbyters at 
Ephesus is presupposed (ch. 5. 17,19). The institution of 
Church widows (ch. 5.) accords with this. The directions 
here to Timothy, the president or apostolic delegate, are 
as to filling up vacancies among the bishops and deacons, 
or adding to their number, Fresh churches in the neigh- 
bourhood also would require presbyters and deacons, 
Episcopacy was adopted in apostolic times as the most 
expedient form of government, being most nearly in ac- 
cordance with Jewish institutions, and so offering the 
less obstruction through Jewish prejudices to the progress 
of Christianity. The synagogue was governed by pres- 
byters, ‘‘elders” (Acts 4. 8; 24. 1), called also bishops or 
overseers, Three among them presided as “rulers of 
the synagogue,” answering to “bishops” in the modern 
sense [LIGHTFOOT, Hore.], and one among them took 
the lead, AMBROSE (in Amularius de Offciis, 2. 13, and 
BINGHAM, Ecclesiastical Antiquities, 2. 11) says, “They 
who are now called bishops were originally called 
apostles. But those who ruled the Church after the 
death of the apostles had not the testimony of miracles, 
and were in many respects inferior. Therefore they 
thought it not decent to assume to themselves the 
name of apostles; but dividing the names, they left to 
presbyters the name of the presbytery, and they them- 
selyes were called bishops.” “ Presbyter’’ refers to the 
rank; “‘bishop,”’ to the office or function. Timothy 
(though not having the name) exercised the power at 
Ephesus then, which bishops in the modern sense more 
recently exercised. blameless—“ unexceptionable:” giv- 
ing no just handle for blame, husband of one wife— 
Confuting the celibacy of Rome’s priesthood. Though 
the Jews practised polygamy, yet as he is writing as toa 
Gentile Church, and as polygamy was never allowed 
among even laymen in tne Church, the ancient inter- 
pretation that the prohibition here is against polygamy 
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in a candidate bishop is not correct. It must, therefore, 
mean that, thongh laymen might lawfully marry again, 
candidates for the episcopate or presbytery were better 
to have been married only once. As in ch. 5,9, ‘wife of 
one man,” implies a woman married but once; so “hus- 
band of one wife’ here must mean the same, The feeling 
which prevailed among the Gentiles, as well as the Jews 
(cf. as to Anna, Luke 2, 36, 37), against a second marriage 
would, on the ground of expediency and conciliation in 
matters indifferent and not involving compromise of 
principle, account for Paul’s prohibition here in the case 
of one in so prominent a sphere as a bishop or a deacon, 
Hence the stress that is laid in the context on the repute 
in which the candidate for orders is held among those 
over whom he is to preside (Titus 1. 16). The Council of 
Laodicea and the apostolic canons discountenanced second 
matriages, especially in the case of candidates for ordina- 
tion. Of course second marriage being lawful, the unde- 
sirableness of it holds good only under special circum- 
stances, Itis implied here also, that he who has a wife 
and virtuous family, is to be preferred to a bachelor; 
for he who is himself bound to discharge the domestic 
duties mentioned here, is likely to be more attractive 
to those who have similar ties, for he teaches them 
not only by precept, but also by example (v. 4,5). The 
Jews teach, a priest should be neither unmarried nor 
childless, lest he be unmerciful. [BENG@EL.] So in the 
synagogue, “no one shall offer up prayer in public, un- 
less he be married.” [In Colbo, ch. 65; ViTRINGA, Syna- 
gogue.) vigilant—tit., sober: ever on the watch, as sober 
men alone can be; keenly alive, so as to foresee what 
ought to be done (1 Thessalonians 5. 6-8), sober—sober- 
minded, of good behaviour—Greek, “ orderly.’ ‘‘ Sober” 
refers to the inward mind; “ orderly,’”’ to the outward be- 
haviour, tone, look, gait, dress. The new man bears 
somewhat of a sacred festival character, incompatible 
with all confusion, disorder, excess, violence, laxity, 
assumption, harshness, and meanness (Philippians 4. 8), 
[BENGEL,] apt to teach—(2 Timothy 2, 24.) 3. Not given 
to wine—The Greek includes besides this, not indulging in 
the brawling, violent conduct towards others, which proceeds 
from being given to wine. The opposite of “ patient” or 
(Greek) “‘forbearing,’’ reasonable to others (Note, Philip- 
pians 4,5), no striker—with either hand or tongue: not 
as some teachers pretending a holy zeal (2 Corinthians 11. 
20), answering to “not a brawler” or fighter (cf. 1 Kings 
22. 24; Nehemiah 13. 25; Isaiah 58.4; Acts 23. 2; 2 Timothy 
2, 24,25), mot covetous—Grcek, “not a lover of money,” 
whether he have much or little (Titus1.7). 4. rnling— 
his own house—children and 
servants, as contrasted with “the church” (honse) of God 
(v. 5, 15) which he may be called on to preside over, 
having his children—rather as Greek, ‘having chil- 
dren (who are) in subjection” (Titus 1.6), grawvity—pro- 
priety : reverent modesty on the part of the children, [AL- 
FORD.) The fact that he has children who are in subjection 
to him in all gravity, is the recommendation in his favour 
as one likely to rule well the Church. 5. For—G'reek, 
“But.” the Church—rather, “a Church” or congrega- 
tion. How shall he who cannot perform the less fune- 
tion, perform the greaterand more difficult? 6. Nota 
novice—one just converted. This proves the Chureh of 
Ephesus was established now for some time. The absence 
of this rulein the Epistle to Titus, accords with the recent 
planting of the Churoh at Crete, Greek, Neophyte, lit., a 
young plant; luxuriantly verdant (Romans 6.5; 11.17; 1 
Corinthians 8, 6). The young convert has not yet been 
disciplined and matured by afflictions and temptations, 
Contrast Acts 21. 16, “‘an old disciple.’ lifted up with 
pride—Greek, lit., “‘wrapt in smoke,” so that, inflited 
with self-conceit and exaggerated ideas of his own im- 
portance, he cannot see himself or others in the true light 
(ch, 6.4; 2 Timothy 3.4). condemnation of the devil— 
into the same condemnation as Satan fell into (v7; 2 
Timothy 2.26), Pride was the cause of Satan’s condemna- 
tion (Job 388. 15; Isaiah 14 12-15; John 12.31; 16. 11; 2 Peter 
2.4; Jude 6), It cannot mean condemnation or accusa- 
tion on the part of the devil. The devil may briug a re- 
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proach on men (v, 7), but he cannot bring them into con- 
demnation, for he does not judge, but is judged, [BENGEL, ] 
7. a good report—Greek, testimony. So Paul was intlu- 
enced by the good report given of Timothy to choose him 
as his companion (Acts 16, 2), of them which are with- 
out—from the as yet unconverted Gentiles around (1 Co- 
rinthians 5.12; Colossians 4,5; 1 Thessalonians 4, 12), that 
they may be the more readily won to the Gospel (1 Peter 
2. 12), and that the name of Christ may be glorified. Not 
even the former life of a bishop should be open to re- 
proach. [BENGEL.] reproach and the snare of the 
devil—reproach of men (ch. 5, 14) proving the occasion of 
his falling into the snare of the devil (ch. 6.9; Matthew 22, 
15; 2 Timothy 2. 26). The reproach continually surround- 
ing him for former sins might lead him into the snare of 
becoming as bad as hisreputation. Despair of recovering 
reputation might, in a weak moment, lead some into reck- 
lessness of living (Jeremiah 18. 12). The reason why only 
moral qualities of a general kind are specified is, he pre- 
supposes in candidates for a bishopric the special gifts of 
the Spirit (ch. 4. 14) and true faith, which he desires to be 
evidenced outwardly; also he requires qualifications in a 
bishop not so indispensable in others, 8. The deacons were 
chosen by the voice of the people. CyPrRIAN, Jpistle 2. 5, 
says that good bishops never departed from the old cus- 
tom of consulting the people, The deacons answer to the 
chazzan of the synagogue: the attendant ministers, or 
subordinate coadjutors of the presbyter (as Timothy 
himself was to Papl, ch.4.6; Philemon 13; and John 
Mark, Acts 13.5), Their duty was to read the Scrip- 
tures in the Church, to instruct the catechumens in 
Christian truths, to assist the presbyters at the sacra- 
ments, to receive oblations, and to preach and instruct. 
As the chazzan covered and uncovered the ark in the 
synagogue, containing the law, so the deacon in the 
ancient Church put the covering on the communion- 
table. (See CHrRysosTom, 19., Homily on Acts; THrEo- 
PHYLACT on Luke 19.; and BALSAMAN on Canon 22., 

Council of Laodicea.) The appointing of ‘the seven” 
in Acts 6, is perhaps not meant to describe the first ap- 
pointment of the deacons of the Church, At least the 
chazzan previously suggested the similar order of dea- 
cons. double tongued—lit., “of double-speech ;” saying 
one thing to this person, and another to that person. 
(THEODORE?r.] The extensive personal intercourse that 
deacons would have with the members of the Church 
might prove a temptation tosuch a fault, Others explain 
it, ““Saying one thing, thinking another” (Proverbs 20, 
19; Galatians 2.13). I prefer the former, mot greedy of 


filthy lucre—All gain is filthy (Uit., ‘‘ base’) which is set - 


before a man as a by-end in his work for God [ALrorp] 
(1 Peter, 5. 2), The deacon’s office of collecting and dis- 
tributing alms would render this a necessary qualifica- 
tion. 9. the mystery of the faith—Holding the faith, 
which to the natural man remains @ mystery, but which 
has been revealed by the Spirit to them (Romans 16, 25; 1 
Corinthians 2, 7-10), in a@ pure conscience (ch, 1. 5, 19). 
(“ Pure,” i. e.,in which nothing base or foreign is inter- 
mixed. [TITTMANN.]) Though deacons were not ordinarily 
called on to preach (Stephen and Philip are not exceptions 
to this, since it was as evangelists, rather than as deacons, 
they preached), yet as being oflice-bearers in the Chure h, 
and having much intercourse with all the members, they 
especially needed to have this characteristic, which 
every Christian ought to have. 10. “And moreover,” &c. 
{ALFORD.] be proved—not by a period of probation, 
but by a searching inquiry, conducted by Timothy, the 
ordaining president (ch. 5, 22), whether they be “blame- 
less ;’’ then when found so, “let them act as deacons.” 
“Blameless ;” the Greek, “unexceptionable;” as the result 
of public investigation unaccused. [TrrrmAnn.] U1. 
their wives—rather, “the women,” i. e., the deaconesses. 
For there is no reason that special rules should be laid 
down as to the wives of the deacons, and not also as to the 
wives of the bishopsor overseers, Moreover, if the wives 
of the deacons were meant, there seems no reason for the 
omission of “ their’ (not in the Greek). Also the Greek for 
‘even so” (the same as for “likewise,” v. 8, and “in like 
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eee ch, 2.9), denotes a transition ie another dean? 
persons. Further, there were doubtless deaconesses at 
Ephesus, such as Phoebe was at Cenchrea (Romans 16,1, 
“servant,” Greek, deaconess), yet no mention is made of 
them in this Epistle if not here; whereas, supposing them 
to be meant here, ch. 3.,embraces in due proportion all 
the persons in the service of the Church, Naturally after 
specifying the qualifications of the deacon, Paul passes to 
those of the kindred office, the deaconess. ‘Grave’ 
occurs in the case of both, ‘Not slanderers’’ here, an- 
swers to ‘not double-tongued” in the deacons; so “not 
false accusers” (Titus 2, 3). ‘‘Sober’ here answers to “not 
given to much wine,’ in the case of the deacons (v, 8). 
Thus it appears he requires the same qualifications in 
female deacons as in deacons, only with such modifica- 
tions as the difference of sex suggested. Puriny, in his 
celebrated letter to Trajan, calls them “ female ministers.” 
faithful in all things—of life as well as faith. Trust- 
worthy in respect to the alms committed to them and 
their other functions, answering to “not ‘greedy of filthy 
lucre,”’ v. 8,in the case of thedeacons. 12. husbands of 
one wife—(iVote, v. 2.) ruling their children—There is 
no article in the Greek, “‘ ruling children; implying that 
he regarded the having children to rule as a qualification 
(v.4; Titus 1.6), their own houses—as distinguished from 
“the Church of God” (Vote, v. 5). In the case of the dea- 
cons, as in that of the bishops, he mentions the first con- 
dition of receiving office, rather than the special qualifi- 
cations for its discharge, The practical sidé of Christianity 
is the one most dwelt on in the Pastoral Epistles, in oppo- 
sition to the heretical teachers ; moreover, as the miracu- 
lous gifts began to be withdrawn, the safest criterion 
of efficiency would be the previous moral character of 
the candidate, the disposition and talent for the office 
being presupposed. So in Acts 6,3,a similar criterion 
was applied, ‘‘ Look ye out among you seven men of hon- 
est report.”” Less stress is laid on personal dignity in the 
ease of the deacon than in that of the bishop (Votes, ef, v. 
2,3), 13. purchase to themselves a good degree—tiit., 
“are acquiring ...a... step.”” Understood by many as 
“a higher step,” t. e., promotion to the higher office of 
presbyter. But ambition of rising seems hardly the 
motive to faithfulness which the apostle would urge; 
besides, it would require the comparative, ‘a better de- 
gree.’ Then the past aorist participle, ‘‘they that used 
the office of deacon well,” implies that the present verb, 
“are acquiring to themselves boldness,” is the result of 
the completed action of using the diaconate well. Also, 
St. Paul would not probably hold out to every deacon the 
prospect of promotion to the presbytery in reward of his 
service. The ideaof moving upwards in Churéh offices 
was as yet unknown (cf. Romans 12, 7, &¢c.; 1 Corinthians 
12, 4-11). Moreover, there seems little connection between 
reference toa higher Church rank and the words “great 
boldness.” Therefore, what those who have faithfully 
discharged the diaconate acquire for themselves is ‘a 
good standing-place” [ALFORD] (a well-grounded hope of 
salvation) against the day of judgment, ch. 6, 19; 1 Co- 
rinthians 3. 18, 14 (the figurative meaning of “degree” or 
“step,” being the degree of worth which one has obtained 
in the eyeof God [WIESINGER]); and boldness (resting on 
that standing-place), as well for preaching and admonish- 


.ing others now (Ephesians 6. 19; a firm standing forth for 


the truth against error), as also especially in relation to 
God their coming Judge, before whom they may be boldly 
confident (Acts 24, 16; 1 Jolrn 2, 28; 4.17; 3.21; Hebrews 4, 
16). im the faith—rather as Greek, “in faith” i, é@., bold- 
ness resting on their own faith. which is in Christ 
Jesus—resting in Christ Jesus, 14. write I... hoping 
—i.e., “though I hope to come unto thee shortly” (ch, 4, 
13), As his hope was not very confident (v, 15), he provides 
for Timothy’s lengthened superintendence by giving bim 
the preceding rules to guide him. He now proceeds to 
give more general instructions to him as an evangelist, 
having a “ gift’? committed to him (ch. 4.14), shertly— 
Greek, * sooner,” viz., thanis presupposed in the preceding 
directions given to him, See my Jntroduction on this 
verse, This verse best suits the theory that this First 
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Epistle Was not written after Paul's visit and departure 
from Ephesus (Acts 19. and 20.), when he had resolved to 
winter at Corinth after passing the summer in Macedonia 
(1 Corinthians 16, 6), but after his first imprisonment at 
Rome (Acts 28.); probably at Corinth, where he might 
have some thoughts of going on to Epirus before returning 
to Ephesus. [Brrxs.] 15. But if 1 tarry long—before 
coming tothee. that—i. e., Twrite(v. 14) ‘that thou may- 
est know,” &c. behave thyself—in directing the Church 
at Ephesus (ch. 4, 11), the house of God—the Church 
(Hebrews 3. 2, 5, 6; 10.21; 1 Peter 4. 17; 1 Corinthians 3. 16, 
“the temple of God;” Ephesians 2. 22). which is—i, e., 
inasmuch as it is. the Church—“ the congregation.” The 
fact that the sphere of thy functions is “the congregation 
of the living God” (whois the ever-living Master of the 
house, 2 Timothy 2. 19, 20, 21), is the strongest motive to 
faithfulness in this behaviour as president of a department 
of “the house.” The living God forms a striking contrast 
to the lifeless idol, Diana of Ephesus (1 Thessalonians 1, 
9). Heis the fountain of ‘truth,’ and the foundation of 
our “trust” (ch. 4. 10). Labour directed to a particular 
Church is service to the one great house of God, of which 
each particular Church is a part,and each Christian a 
lively stone (1 Peter 2. 5), the pillar and ground of the 
truth — evidently predicated of the Church, not of “the 
mystery of godliness” (an interpretation not started till 
the 16th century; so BENGEL); for after two weighty pred- 
icates, ‘pillar and ground,” and these substantives, the 
third, a much weaker one, and that an adjective, “‘confess- 
edly,” or ‘“‘without controversy great,” would not come, 
“Pillar” is soused metaphorically of the three apostles on 
whom principally the Jewish Christian Church depended 
(Galatians 2.9; cf. Revelation 3.12). The Church is “the 
pillar of the truth,” as the continued existence (histori- 
cally) of the truth rests on it; for it supportsand preserves 
the word of truth. He who is of the truth belongs by 
the very fact to the Church. Christ is the alone ground 
of the truth in the highest sense (1 Corinthians 3, 11). 
The apostles are foundations in a secondary sense (Ephe- 
sians 2, 20; Revelation 21.14). The Church rests on the 
truth as it isin Christ; not the truth on theChurch, But 
the truth as it is in itself is to be distinguished from the 
truth as it is acknowledged in the world. In the former 
sense it needs no pillar, but supports itself; in the latter 
sense, if needs the Church as its pillar, 7. ¢.,its supporter 
and preseryer. [BAUMGARTEN., The importance of Timo- 
thy’s commission is set forth by reminding him of the 
excellence of ‘“‘the house”? in which he serves; and this 
in opporition to the coming heresies which Paul pre- 
sciently forewarns him of immediately after (ch. 4. 1). 
The Church is to be the stay of the truth and its conserver 
for the world, and God’s instrument for securing its con- 
tinuance on earth, in opposition to those heresies (Mat- 
thew 16. 18; 28,20). The apostle does not recognize a Church 
which has not the truth, or has it only in part. Rome 
falsely claims the promise for herself. But it is not his- 
torical descent that constitutes a Church, but this only, 
that it has truth for its foundation. The absence of the lat- 
ter unchurches Rome. The “pillar” is the intermediate; 
the “ ground,” or “‘ basement” (similar to “ foundation,” 2 
Timothy 2. 19) the final support of the building. [AL- 
FORD.] It is no objection that, having called the Church 
before ‘the house of God,’’ he now calls it the “pillar; 
for the literal word “Church” immediately precedes the 
new metaphors: so the Church, or congregation of be- 
lievers, which before was regarded as the habitation of God, 
is now, from a different point of view, regarded as the 
pillar upholding the truth. 16. And—following up v. 15: 
The pillar of the truth is the Church in which thou art 
required to minister; ‘‘AND(that thou mayest know how 
gtand is that ¢ruth which the Church so upholds) con- 
fessedly (so the Greek for ‘without controversy’) great 


is the mystery of godliness: (viz.) He wno (so the oldest” 


MSS. and versions read for ‘ God’) was manifested in (the) 
flesh (He who) was justified in the Spirit,” &ce. There is 
set before us the whole dignity of Christ’s person. If He 
were not essentially superhuman (Titus 2. 13), how could 
the apostle emphatically declare that He was manifested 
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in (the) flesh? [TREGELLES, Printed text, Greek New T'esta- 
ment.) (John 1. 14; Philippians 2.7; 1 John 1,2; 4.2) 
Christ, in all His aspects, is Himself “ the mystery of god- 
liness.” He who before was hidden ‘with God’ was 
made manifest (John 1,1, 14; Romans 16, 25, 26; Colossians 
1. 26; 2 Timothy 1. 10; Titus 2. Ll; 3. 4; 1 John 3, 5, 8). 
“Confessedly,”’ i. e., by the universal confession of the 
members of “the Church,” which is in this respect the 
“ pillar’? or upholder “of the truth.” the mystery—the 
Divine scheme embodied in CuristT (Colossiaris 1. 27), once 
hidden from, but now revealed to, us who believe. of 
godliness—rather, “ piety:” a different Greek word ex- 
presses godliness (ch. 2. 10), In opposition to the wngodliness 
or impiety inseparable from error (departure from the faith: 
“doctrines of devils,” “ profane fables,” ch. 4. 1,7; ef. ch. 
6. 3)., To the victims of such error, the “ mystery of piety” 
(i. e., Christ Himself) remains a mystery unrevealed (ch. 4, 
2). It is accessible only ‘to “ piety” (v. 9): in relation to 
the pious it is termed a “mystery,” though revealed (1 
Corinthians 2. 7-14), to imply the excellence of Him 
who is the surpassing essential subject of it, and who 
is Himself ‘‘ wonderful” (Isaiah 9. 6), surpassing know- 
ledge (Ephesians 38. 18, 19), cf. Ephesians 5. 382. The 
apostle now proceeds to unfold this confessedly great 
mystery in its details. It is not unlikely that some 
formula of confession or hymn existed in the Church and 
was generally accepted, to which Paul alludes in the 
words “confessedly great is the mystery,” &c., (to wit) 
“He who was manifested,’ &c. Such hymns were then 
used (cf. Ephesians 5, 19; Colossians 3, 16). PLiny, Ll. 10, 
Ep. 97, ‘‘They are wont on a fixed day before dawn to 
meet and sing a hymn in alternate responses to Christ, ag 
being God; and EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 5, 28, 
The short unconnected sentences with the words siinilarly 
arranged, and the number of syllables almost equal, and 
the ideas antithetically related, are characteristics of a 
Christian hymn, The clauses stand in parallelism ; each: 
two are connected as a pair, and form an antithesis. 
turning on the opposition of heaven to earth; the order: 
of this antithesis is reversed in each new pair of clauses: 
flesh and spirit, angels and Gentiles, world and glory; anw® 
there is a correspondence between the first and the last 
clause: ‘manifested in the flesh, received up into glory.” 
[WIESINGER.] justified—i, e., approved to be righteous, 
(AuForD.] Christ, whilst ‘‘in the flesh,” seemed to be just: 
such a oneas men in the flesh, and in fact bore their sins;. 
but by having died to sin, and having risen again, He 
gained for Himself and His people justifying righteousness 
(Isaiah 50. 8; John 16, 10; Acts 22. 14; Romans 4. 25; 6. 7,,10;: 
Hebrews 9. 28; 1 Peter 3. 18; 4.1; 1 John 2. 1) [BENGER]; or 
rather, as the antithesis to ‘‘ was manifest in the flesh” re- 
quires. He was justified in the Spirit at the same time that 
He was manifest in the flesh, i.e., He was vindicated as 
Divine “in His Spirit,” ¢. e., in His higher naitwre; in. con- 
trast to “in the flesh,” His visible human nature. This-con- 
trasted opposition requires “in the Spirit’ to be thus-ex- 
plained: not ‘by the Spirit,” as ALFORD. explains it.. So 
Romans I. 3, 4, ‘Made of the seed of David according to 
the flesh, and declared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” So “justified” is used to mean vindieated 
in one’s true character (Matthew 11. 19; Luke 7, 35; Romans 
8.4). His manifestation “in the flesh’’ exposed him to 
misapprehension, as though he were nothing more (John 6, 
41; 7. 27). His justification, or vindication, in respect to His 
Spirit or higher being, was effected by ALL that manifested 
that higher being, His words (Matthew 7. 29; John 7. 46), 
His works (John 2. 11; 3. 2), by His Father’s testimony at 
His baptism (Matthew 3. 17), and at the transfiguration 
(Matthew 17. 5), and especially by His resurrection 
(Acts 13, 33; Romans 1, 4), though not by this exclusively, 
as BENGEL limits it. seen of amgels—Answering to 
“ preached unto the Gentiles” (or rather “among (he na- 
tions ;”’ including the Jews), on the other hand (Matthew 
28. 19; Romans 16. 25, 26). ‘Angels saw the Son of God 
with us, not having seen Him: before” (CHRYSOSTOM]; 
“not even they had seen His Divine nature, which is not 
visible to any creature, but they saw Him incarnate” 
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[I'uEODORET] (Ephesians 3. 8, 10; 1 Peter 1. 12; cf. Colossians 
1, 16,20). What angels came to know by seeing, the nations 
learned by preaching. He is a new message to the one 
class as well as to the other; in the wondrous union in His 
person of things most opposite, viz., heaven and earth, 
lies ‘‘the mystery.” [WIESINGER,] If the English Ver- 
sion, “Gentiles,” be retained, the antithesis will be be- 
tween the angels who are so near the Son of God, the 
Lord of angels, and the Gentiles who were so utterly “afar 
off” (Ephesians 2, 17), believed on in the world—which 
Heth in wickedness (1 John 2. 15; 5. 19). Opposed to 
“glory” (John 8, 16, 17). This followed upon His being 
“preacbed” (Romans 10, 14). recelved up into glory— 
Greek, “in glory.’ However, English Version may be re- 
tained thus, ‘Received up (so as now to be) in glory,” 
i. e., into glory (Mark 16.19; Luke 24.51; Acts 1.11), His 
reception in heaven answers to His reception on earth by 
being ‘believed on.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-16. PREDICTION OF A COMING DEPARTURE 
FROM THE FAITH: TIMOTHY'S DUTY AS TO IT: GENE- 
RAL DIRECTIONS TO HIM. The “mystery of iniquity” 
here alluded to, and already working (2 Thessalonians 
2, 7), stands opposed to the “mystery of godliness” 
just mentioned (1 Timothy 3.16), 1. Now—Greek, “ But.” 
In contrast to the ‘mystery of godliness.” the Spirit— 
speaking by the prophets in the Church (whose prophe- 
cies rested on those of the Old Testament, Daniel 7. 25; 8. 
23, &c.; 11, 30, as also on those of Jesus in the New Testa- 
ment, Matthew 24. 11-24), and also by Paul himself, 2 Thes- 
salonians 2. 3(with whom accord 2 Peter 3. 3; 1 John 2, 18; 
Jude 18), expressly—‘in plain words.” This shows that 
he refers to prophecies of the Spirit then lying before him, 
im the latter times—in the times following upon the times 
in which he is now writing, Not some remote future, but 
times immediately subsequent, the beginnings of the apos- 
tasy being already discernible (Acts 20. 29): these are the 
forerunners of “the last days” (2 Timothy 3.1). depart 
from the faith—The apostasy was to be within the 
Church, the faithful one becoming the harlot. In 2 Thes- 
salonians 2.3 (written earlier), the apostasy of the Jews 
from God (joining the heathen against Christianity) is 
the groundwork on which the prophecy rises; whereas 
here, in the Pastoral Epistles, the prophecy is connected 
with Gnostic errors, the seeds of which had already been 
sown in the Church [AUBERLEN] (2 Timothy 2. 18). Apol- 
lonius Tyanzeus, a heretic, came to Ephesus in the life- 
time of Timothy. giving heed—(Ch. 1. 4; Titus 1. 14.) 
seducing spirits—working in the heretical teachers, 1 
John 4. 2, 3, 6, “the spirit of error,’’ opposed to “ the spirit 
of truth,’ “the Spirit’ which “speaketh” in the true 
prophets against them, doctrines of devils—lit., ‘‘teach- 
ings of (i. ¢., suggested by) demons.” James 3, 15, “‘ wis- 
dom-devilish;” 2 Corinthians 11, 15, “‘Satan’s ministers.” 
2. Rather translate, “Through (?it., ‘in’ the element in 
which the apostasy has place) the hypocrisy of lying 
speakers ;"’ this expresses the means through which ‘some 
shall (be led to) depart from the faith,” viz., the feigned 
sanctity of the seducers (cf. “deceivers,” Titus 1. 10), 
having their conscience seared—Greek, “having their 
own conscience,” &c¢., i. e., not only “speaking lies” to 
others, but also having their own conscience seared. Pro- 
fessing to lead others to holiness, their own conscience is 
all the while defiled. Bad consciences always have re- 
course to hypocrisy. As faithand a good conscience are 
joined (ch. 1. 5); so hypocrisy (i. ¢., unbelief, Matthew 24. 5, 
51; cf. Luke 12. 46) and a bad conscience here. THEODORET 
explains like English Version, “seared,” as implying their 
extreme insensibility ; the effect of cauterizing being to 
deaden sensation, The Greek, however, primarily means 
“branded” with the consciousness of crimes committed 
against their better knowledge and conscience, like so 
many scars burnt in by a branding-iron. Cf. Titus 1, 15; 
8. 11, “‘condemned of himself.” They are conscious of the 
brand within, and yet with a hypocritical show of sanc- 
tity they strive to seduce others. As “ta seal” is used in 
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a good sense (2 Timotby 2. 19), so ‘a brand” in a bad 
sense, The image is taken from the branding of erimi- 
nals. 3. Sensuality leads to false spiritualism, Their 
own inward impurity is reflected in their eyes in the 
world without them, and hence their asceticism (Titus 1. 
14,15). [WrEsINGER.] By a spurious spiritualism (2 Tim- 
othy 2. 18), which made moral perfection consist in absti-. 
nence from outward things, they pretended to attain toa 
higher perfection. Matthew 19, 10-12; cf. 1 Corinthians 7. 
8, 26, 38, gave a seeming handle to their “forbidding mar- 
riage” (contrast ch. 5. 14), and the Old Testament distine- 
tion as to clean and unclean, gave a pretext for teaching 
to “abstain from meats” (cf, Colossians 2. 16, 17, 20-23). As 
these Judaizing Gnostics combined the harlot or apostate 
Old Testament Church with the beast (Revelation 17, 3), 
or Gnostic spiritualizing anti-Christianity, so Rome’s 
Judaizing elements (ch. 4. 3) shall ultimately be com- 
bined with the open worldly-wise anti-Christianity of 
the false prophet or beast (ch. 6, 20, 21; Colossians 2, 8; 1 
John 4, 1-3; Revelation 13. 12-15). Austerity gained for 
them a show of sanctity whilst preaching false doctrine 
(Colossians 2. 23). EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 4, 29, 
quotes from IREN #US (1, 28),a statement that Saturninus, 
Marcion, and the Encratites, preached abstinence from 
marriage and animal meats. Paul propbetically warns 
against such notions, the seeds of which already were 
being sown (ch. 6. 20; 2 Timothy 2,17, 18). to be received— 
Greek, ‘to be partaken of.” of them —liit., (created and 
designed) “for them,” &ce. Though all (even the unbe- 
lieving, Psalm 104. 14; Matthew 5, 45) are partakers in 
these foods created by God, “they which believe” alone 
fulfil God’s design in creation by partaking of them with 
thanksgiving ; as opposed to those who abstain from them, 
orin partaking of them, do not do so with thanksgiving. 
The unbelieving have not the designed use of such foods 
by reason of their “‘ conscience being defiled”’ (Titus 1, 15). 
The children of God alone “inherit the earth;” for obe- 
dience is the necessary qualification (as it was in the 
original grant of the earth to Adam), which they alone 
possess. and know the truth—Explanatory and de- 
fining who are “‘ they which believe.’’ Translate as Greek, 
“And have full knowledge of the truth” (Vote, Philippians 
1.9), Thus he contradicts the assumption of superior 
knowledge and higher moral perfection, put forward by 
the heretics, on the ground of their abstinence from mar- 
riage and meats, “The truth” stands in opposition to 
their “lies” (v. 2). 4, 5. Translate as Greek, “* Because” 
(expressing a reason resting on an objective fact; Or, as 
here, a Scripture quotation)—“ For” (a reason resting on 
something subjective iii the writer’s mind), every creature 
«- + good—(Genesis 1,31; Romans 14. 14, 20.) A refutation 
by anticipation of the Gnostic opposition to creation; the 
seeds of which were now lurking latently in the Charch, 
Judaism (Acts 10, 11-16; 1 Corinthians 10. 25, 26) was the 
starting-point of the error as to meats: Oriental Gnosis 
added new elements. The old Gnostic heresy is now al- 
most extinct; but its remains in the celibacy of Rome's 
priesthood, and in its fasts from animal meats, enjoined 
under the penalty of mortal sin, remain, if... with 
thanksgiving—Meats, though pure in themselves, be- 
come impure by being received with an unthankful mind 
(Romans H.6; Titus 1,15), 5. sanctified—“ hallowed :” set 
apart as holy for the use of believing men: separated 
from “the creature,” which is under the bondage of vanity 
and corruption (Romans 8, 19, &c.), Just as in the Lord’s 
Supper, the thanksgiving prayer sanctifies the elements, 
separating them from their naturally alien position in 
relation to the spiritual world, and transferring them to 
their true relation to the new life. So in every use of the 
creature, thanksgiving prayer has the same effect, and 
ought always to be used (1 Corinthians 10, 30,31), by the 
word of God and pray er—i. e., ‘by means of intercessory 
, prayer” (so the Greek)—i. e., consecratory prayer in behalf 
of ‘the creature” or food—that prayer mainly consisting 
of “the word of God.” The Apostolic Constitutions, 7. 49, 
give this ancient grace, almost wholly consisting of Serip- 
ture, “ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who feedest me from my 
youth, who givest food to all flesh: Fill cur hearts with joy 
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and gladness, that we, naving all sufficiency, may abound 
unto every good work in Christ Jesus our Lord, through 
whom glory, honour, and might, be to thee for ever. 
Amen.” In the case of inspired men, ‘the word of God” 
would refer to their inspired prayers (1 Kings 17. 1); but 
as Paul speaks in general, including uninspired men’s 
thanksgiving for meals, the “word of God” more proba- 
bly refers to the Scripture words used in thanksgiving 
prayers. 6. If thou put... im remembrance—rather 
as Greek, ‘‘If thou suggest to (bring under the notice of) 
the brethren,” &c, these things—viz., the truths stated 
in v. 4, 5, in opposition to the errors foretold, v. 1-3. min- 
ister—‘servant.” nourished up—The Greek is present, 
not past: ‘‘ Continually being nourished in’ (2 Timothy 1. 
6; 3.14, 15). the words of faith—rather, “... of the 
faith” (cf. v.12), good doctrine—“‘the good teaching.” 
Explanatory of ‘the faith,” in opposition to the ‘ teach- 
ings of demons” (Znglish Version, doctrines of devils, v. 1) 
which Timothy was to counteract. Cf. ‘sound doctrine” 
(ch, 1.10; 6.3; Titus1.9; 2,1) whereunto thou hast at- 
tained—“the course of which thou hast followed; hast 
Sollowed along by tracing its course and accompanying it, 
[AutForD.] Thou hast begun to follow up. [BENGEL.] 
The same Greek occurs, “Thou hast fully known” (2 Tim- 
othy 3. 10), “having had perfect understanding” (Luke 1, 
3), Itis an undesigned coincidence that the Greek verb 
is used only by Paul and Paul’s companion, Luke, 7. re- 
fuse—reject, avoid, have nothing to do with (2 Timothy 2, 23; 
Titus 3.10). old wives’ fables—anile myths (ch. 1. 4,9; 
Titus 1.14). They are “profane,” because leading away 
from “godliness” or “ piety’ (ch. Ll. 4-7; 6, 20; 2 Timothy 
2.16; Titus 1.1,2), exercise thyself—lit,, ““exercise thy- 
self” as one undergoing training in a gymnasium, Let 
thy self-discipline be not in ascetical exercises as the 
false teachers (v. 3,8; cf. 2 Timothy 2. 22,23; Hebrews 5. 
14; 12. 11), but with a view to godliness or “piety” (ch. 6, 
11, 12). 8. but little—Greek, ‘‘profiteth to (but) a small 
extent.’”” Paul does not deny that fasting and abstinence 
from conjugal intercourse fora time, with a view to reach- 
ing the inward man through the outward, do profit some- 
what, Acts 13.3; 1 Corinthians 7. 5,7; 9. 26, 27 (though in 
its degenerate form, asceticism, dwelling solely on what 
is outward, v. 3, is not only not profitable but injurious). 
Timothy seems to have had a leaning to such outward 
self-discipline (cf. ch. 5, 28) Paul, therefore, whilst not 
disapproving of this in its due proportion and place, 
shows the vast superiority of godliness or piety, as being 
profitable not merely ‘‘to a small extent,” but unto all 
things; for, having its seat within, it extends thence to 
the whole outward life of a man. Not unto one portion 
only of his being, but to every portion of it, bodily and 
spiritual, temporal and eternal. [ALForpD.] “He who 
has piety (which is ‘profitable unto all things’) wants 
nothing needed to his well-being, even though he be 
without those helps which, ‘to a small extent,’ bodily 
exercise furnishes.” [CALVIN.] ‘“Piety,’’ which is the end 
for which thou art to “exercise thyself” (v. 7), is the es- 
sential thing: the means are secondary, having prom- 
ise, &c.—translate as Greek, “ Having promise of life, that 
which now is, and that which is to come.” ‘“ Life’ in its 
truest and best sense now and hereafter (2 Timothy L 1). 
Length of life now so far as it is really good for the be- 
liever; life in its truest enjoyments and employments 
now, and life blessed and eternal hereafter (Matthew 6. 
83; Mark 10. 29, 30). “‘Nowin this time” (Psalm 8, 11; 112.; 
Romans 8.28; 1 Corinthians 3. 21, 22, “all things are yours 
... the world, life... things present, things to come”), 
Christianity, which seems to aim only at our happiness 
hereafter, effectually promotes it here (ch. 6.6; 2 Peter 1. 
8), Cf. Solomon's prayer and the answer (1 Kings 3. 7-13), 
9. (Ch. 1. 15.) This verse (Greek), “ faithful is the saying,” 
&c., confirms the assertion as to the “ promise” attached 
to “godliness,” v. 8, and forms a prefatory introduction to 
v. 10, which is Joined tov. 9 by “for.” So 2 Timothy 2, 11. 
Godly men seem to suffer loss as to this life: Paul hereby 
refutes the notion. [BENGEL.] “God is the Saviour spe- 
cially of those that believe” (v.10), both as to “the life 
that now is,” and also as to “the life which is to come” 
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(v. 8). 10. therefore—Greek, “ with a view to this.” The 
reason why “‘we both (‘both’ is omitted in the oldest 
MSS.) labour (endure hardship) and sufler reproach 
(some, oldest MSS. read ‘strive’) is because we have 
rested, and do rest our hope, on the living (and therefore, 
life-giving, v. 8) God.” Saviour—even in this life (v. 8), 
specially . . . those that believe—Their “ labour and re- 
proach” are not inconsistent with their having from the 
living God, their Saviour, even the present life (Mark 10, 
30, “‘a hundred-fold now in this time... with persecu- 
tions”), much more the life tocome, If God is ina sense 
“Saviour” of unbelievers (ch. 2, 4, t.¢., is willing to be so 
everlaslingly, and ts temporally here their Preserver and 
Benefactor), much more of believers. He is the Saviour 
of all men potentialiy (ch. 1.15); of believers alone effect- 
ually, 11. These truths, to the exclusion of those useless 


. and even injurious teachings (v, 1-8), whilst weighing well 


thyself, charge also upon others, 12. Let no man despise 
thy youth—Actsoas to be respected in spite of thy youth 
(1 Corinthians 16, 11; Titus 2,15); ef. “ youthful” as to Tim- 
othy (2 Timothy 2, 22). He was but a mere youth when 
he joined St, Paul (Acts 16, 1-3). Eleven years had elapsed 
since then to the time subsequent to Paul’s first impris- 
onment, He was, therefore, still young; especially in 
comparison with Paul, whose place he was filling; also 
in relation to elderly presbyters whom he should ‘“en- 
treat as a father” (ch, 5, 1), and generally in respect to his 
duties in rebuking, exhorting, and ordaining (ch. 3. 1), 
which ordinarily aecord best with an elderly person (ch. 
5,19) be thou an example—Greek, ‘become a pattern” 
(Titus 2.7). The true way of making men not to despise 
(slight, or disregard) thy youth. in word—in all that 
thou sayest in publie and private, conversation—i, ¢., 
“behaviour:” the Old English sense of the word, im 
charity ... faith—the two cardinal principles of the 
Christian (Galatians 5. 6). The oldest MSS. omit ‘in 
spirit.” im purity—simplicity of holy motive followed 
out in consisteney of holy action [ALFORD] (ch. 5, 22; 2 Co- 
rinthians 6, 6; James 3.17; 4.8; 1 Peter 1. 22). 13. Till IE 
come—when Timothy’s commission would be superseded 
for the time by the presence of the apostle himself (ch. 1. 
3; 3. 14), veading—especially in the public congregation. 
The practice of reading Scripture was transferred from 
the Jewish synagogue to the Christian Church (Luke 4. 
16-20; Acts 13.15; 15.21; 2 Corinthians 3. 14). The New 
Testament Gospel and Epistles being recognized as in- 
spired by those who had the gift of discerning spirits, were 
from the first, according as they were written, read along 
with the Old Testament in the Church (1 Thessalonians 5, 
21, 27; Colossians 4. 16). [JUSTIN MARTYR, Apology, 1. 67.]- 
I think that whilst public reading is the prominent 
thought, the Spirit intended also to teach that Scrip- 
ture reading in private should be “the fountain of all wis- 
dom from whieh pastors ought to draw whatever they 
bring before their flock.” [ALrorp.] exhortatton—ad- 
dressed to the feelings and will with a view to the regula- 
tion of the conduct. doctrime—Greek (ministerial), “ teach- 
ing” or instruction, Addressed to the understanding, so as 
to impart knowledge (ch. 6,2; Romans 12. 7,8). Whether 
in public or private, exhurtation and instruction should be 
based on Seriplure reading, 14. Neglect not the gift—by 
letting it lie unused. In 2 Timothy 1. 6 the gift is repre- 
sented as a spark of the Spirit lying within him, and 
sure to smoulder by neglect, the stirring wp or keeping in 
lively exercise of which depends on the will of himon 
whom it is bestowed (Matthew 25.18, 25, 27, 28). The 
charism or spiritual gift, is that of the Spirit which 
qualified him for “the work of an evangelist” (Ephesians 
4.11; 2 Timothy 4.5), or perhaps the gift of discerning 
spirits, specially needed in his function of ordaining, as 
overseer, [BISHOP HINDs.] given thee—by God (1 Co- 
rinthians 12. 4, 6), by prophecy—i. e., by the Holy Spirit, 
at his general ordination, or else consecration, to the 
special see of Ephesus, speaking through the prophets 
God’s will to give him the graces needed to qualify him 
for his work (ch. 1, 18; Acts 13, 1-3). with... laying on 
of... hands—So in Joshua's case, Numbers 27. 18-20; 
Deuteronomy 34. 9. The gift was connected with the sym- 
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bolical act of laying on hands. But the Greek “ wiTH” 
implies that the presbyter’s laying on hands was the mere 
accompaniment of the conferring of the gift. “ By’ (2Tim- 
othy 1, 6) implies that Pawl’s laying on his hands was the 
actual instrument of its being conferred. of the presby- 
tery—In 2 Timothy 1.6 the apostle mentions only his own 
laying on of hands. But there his aim is to remind Tim- 
othy specially of the part he himself took in imparting to 
him the gift. Here he mentions the fact, quite consistent 
with the other, that the neighbouring presbyters took 
part in the ordination or consecration, he, however, tak- 
ing the foremost part. Paul, though having the general 
oversight of the elders everywhere, was an elder himself 
(1 Peter 5.1; 2 John 1), The Jewish council was composed 
of the elders of the Church (the presbytery, Luke 22. 66; 
Acts 22, 5), and a presiding rabbi; so the Christian Church 
was composed of apostles, elders, and a president (Acts 15. 
16). As the president of the synagogue was of the same 
order as his presbyters, so the bishop was of the same or- 
der as his presbyters. At the ordination of the president 
of the synagogue there were always three presbyters pres- 
ent to lay on hands, so the early Church canons required 
three bishops to be present at the consecration of a bishop. 
As the president of the synagogue, so the bishop of the 
Church alone could ordain, he acting as the representa- 
tive, and in the name of the whole presbytery. [VI- 
TRINGA.] So,in the Anglican Church, the bishop ordains, 
the presbyters or priests present joining with him in lay- 
ingon hands, 15. Meditate—Greek, ‘‘ Meditate CAREFULLY 
upon” (Psalm 1. 2; 119. 15; ef. “Isaac,” Genesis 24. 63). 
these things—(v. 12-14.) As food would not nourish with- 
out digestion, which assimilates the food to the substance 
of the body, so spiritual food, in order to profit us, needs 
to be appropriated by prayerful meditation. give thy- 
self wholly to—iit., ‘‘ BE in these things ;” let them engross 
thee wholly; be wholly absorbed in them. Entire self- 
dedication, as in other pursuits, so especially in religion, 
is the secret of proficiency. There are changes as to all 
other studies, fashionable to-day, out of fashion to-mor- 
row; this study alone is never obsolete, and when made 
the all-engrossing aim sanctifies all other studies. The 
exercise of the ministry threatens the spirit of the min- 
istry, unless it be sustained within. The minister must 
be first his own scholar before he can be another’s teacher. 
profiting—Greek, ‘‘ progress’ towards perfection in the 
Christian life, and especially towards the fullest realiza- 
tion of the ideal of a Christian minister (v.12), may ap- 
pear to all—not for thy glory, but for the winning of souls 
(Matthew 5. 16). 16. Take heed—Give heed (Acts 3. 5). 
thyself, and... doctrine—‘‘and unto thy teaching.” 
The two requisites of a good pastor; His teaching will be 
of no ayail, unless his own life accord with it; and his 
own purity of life is not enough, unless he be diligent in 
teaching. [CALVvrIN.] This verse is a summary of v. 12, 
continue in them—(2 Timothy 3. 14.) im doing this—not 
“by doing this,’ as though he could save himself by 
works, thou shalt... save thyself, and them, &c.— 
(Ezekiel 33. 9; James 5, 20.) In performing faithfully his 
duty to others, the minister is promoting his own salya- 
tion, Indeed he cannot ‘give heed unto the teaching” of 
others, unless he be at the same time “‘ giving heed unto 
himself,” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-25.. GENERAL DIRECTIONS AS TO HOW TIMOTHY 
SHOULD DEAL WITH DIFFERENT CLASSES IN THE CHURCH, 
1. an elder—in age ; probably not an elder in the ministry ; 
these latter are not mentioned till v. 17, “the elders that 
rule,” Cf, Acts 2. 17, ‘‘ Your old men,” lit., ‘elders,’ Con- 
trasted with “‘ the younger men.” As Timothy wasadmon- 
ished so to conduct himself as to give no man reason to 
despise his youth (ch. 4. 12); so here he is told to bear in 
mind his youth, and to behaye with the modesty which 

. becomes a young man in relation to his elders, “Re- 
buke,” Zit., “ Strike hard upon ;” Rebuke not sharply: a dif- 
ferent word from “ rebuke,’’ 2 Timothy 4,2. entreat—ex- 
hort, as brethren—and therefore equals; not lording it 
over them (1 Peter 5, 1-3), 2. with all purity—Respectful 
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treatment of the other sex will promote “purity.” 3. 
Honour—by setting on the Church-roll, as fit objects of 
charitable sustenance (v. 9, 17, 18; Acts 6. 1). So “honour” 
is used for support with necessaries (Matthew 15, 4, 6; Acts 
28. 10). widows indeed—(v. 16.) Those really desolate; 
not like those (v. 4) having children or relations answer- 
able for their support, nor like those (in v. 6) ** who live in 
pleasure;’’ but such as, from their earthly desolation as 
to friends, are most likely to trust wholly in God, perse- 
vere in continual prayers, and earry out the religious du- 
ties assigned to Church widows (v. 5). Care for widows 
was transferred from the Jewish economy to the Christian 
(Deuteronomy H4. 29; 16.11; 24.17, 19). 4. if any widow 
—not “a widow indeed,” as having-children who ought 
to support her, nephews—rather, as Greek, “ descend- 
ants,” or “grandchildren.” (Hersycnius.] Wephews in 


-old English meant grandchildren [HOOKER, Ecclesiastical 


Polity, 5. 20). let them—the children and descendants. 
learn first—ere it falls tothe Church to support them, 
to show piety at home—filial piety towards their wid- 
owed mother or grandmother, by giving her sustenance. 
Lit., “. . . towards their own house.” “Piety is applied to 
the reverential discharge of filial duties; as the parental 
relation is the earthly representation of God our heayenly 
Father’s relation to us. ‘Their own’’ stands in opposition 
to the Church, in relation to which the widow is compara- 
tively astranger. She hasa claim on her own children, 
prior to her claim on the Church ; let them fulfil this prior 
claim which she has on them, by sustaining her and not 
burdening the Church. parents—Greek, (living) “ pro- 
genitors,”’ i. e., their mother or grandmother, as the case 
may be. “Let them learn,” implies that abuses of this 
kind had crept into the Church, widows claiming Church 
support, though they had children or grandchildren able 
to support them. good and—The oldest MSS. omit. The 
words are probably inserted by a transcriber from ch, 2,° 
3. 5. widow indeed, and desolate—contrasted with her 
who has children or grandchildren to support her (v. 4). 
trusteth in God—Perfect tense in Greek, ‘Hath rested, 
and doth rest her hope in God.” This v, 5 adds another 
qualification in a widow for Church maintenance, besides 
her being ‘‘desolate”’ or destitute of children to support 
her. She must be not one “that liveth in pleasure” (v. 6), 
but one making God her main hope (the accusative in 
Greek expresses that God is the ultimate aim whereto her 
hope is directed ; whereas, ch. 4. 10, dative expresses hope 
resting on God as her present stay [ WIESINGER)), and con- 
tinuing instantly in prayers. Her destitution of chil- 
dren, and of all ties to earth, would leave her more unen- 
cumbered for devoting the rest of her days to God and the 
Church (1 Corinthians 7. 33,34). Cf. also ‘Anna a widow,” 
who remained unmarried after her husband’s death, and 
“departed not from the temple, but served God with fast- 
ings and prayers day and night” (Luke 2. 36, 37). Sucha 
one, Paul implies, would be the fittest object for the 
Chureh’s help (v. 3); for such a one is promoting the 
eause of Christ’s Church by her prayers for it.” “Ardour 
in prayers fows from hoping confidence in God.” [LxEo.] 
in supplications and prayers— Greek, “in her sup- 
plications and prayers;” the former signifies asking 
under a sense of need, the latter, prayer (Noles, ch. 2. es 
Philippians 4. 6). might and day—Another coincidence 
with Luke (Luke 18. 7, “ery day and night”); contrast 
Satan’s accusations “day and night” (Revelation 12, 10). 
6. she that liveth in pleastire—the opposite of such a 
widow as is described v. 5, and therefore one utterly un- 
deserving of Church charity. The Greek expresses wanton 
prodigatlity and excess, [TITTMANN,] The rost expresses 
weaving at a fast rate, and so lavish excess (Vole, James 6, 
5). dead while she liveth—dead in the Spirit whilst alive 
in the flesh (Matthew 8, 22; Ephesians 5. 14), 7. these 
things—just now spoken (v. 5, 6). that they may be 
blameless—viz., the widows supported by the Church, 8 
But—Reverting to v. 4, “If any (a general proposition; 
therefore including in its application the widow's children 
or grandchildren) provide not for his own (relations in 
general), and especially for those of his own house (in 
particular), he hath (practically) denied the faith,” Faith 
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without love and its worksis dead; ‘‘for the subject-matter 
of faith is not mere opinion, but the grace and truth of 
God, to which he that believes gives up his spirit, as he 
ti:at loves gives up his heart.””. (Macx.] If in any case a 
daty of love is plain, itis in relation to one’s own rela- 
tives; to failin so plain an obligation is a plain proof of 
want of love, and therefore of want of faith. ‘Faith does 
not set aside natural duties, but strengthens them,” 
[BENGEL,] worse than an infidel—because even an in- 
fidel (or unbeliever) is taught by nature to provide for his 
own relatives, and generally recognizes the duty; the 
Christian who does not so, is worse (Matthew 5. 46, 47). He 
has less excuse with his greater light, than theinfidel who 
may break the lawsof nature. 9. Translate,“ Asawidow 
(é. e., of the ecclesiastical order of widowhood; a kind of 
female presbytery), let none be enrolled (in the catalogue) 
whois less than sixty years old.””?” These were not deacon- 


esses, Who were chosen at a younger age (forty was theage. 


fixed at the Council of Chalcedon), and who had virgins 
(in a later age called widews) as well as widows among 
them, but a band of widows set apart, though not yet for- 
mally and finally, to the service of God and the Church. 
Traces of such a class appear in Acts 9. 41. Dorcas herself 
wassuchaone, Asit was expedient (Vote, ch. 3.2; Titus 
1. 6) that the presbyter or bishop should have been but 
once married,so also in her case. There is a transition 
here toa new subject. Thereference here cannot be, asin 
v. 3, to providing Church sustenance for them. For the re- 
striction to widows above sixty would then be needless and 
harsh, since many widows might be in need of help ata 
much earlier age; as also the rule that the widow must 
not have been twice married, especially since he himself, 
below (v. 14), enjoins the younger widows to marry again; 
as also that she must have brought up children. Moreover, 
v. 10 presupposes some competence, at least in past times, 
and so poor widows would be excluded, the very class re- 
quiring charity. Also, v.11 would then be senseless, for 
then their re-marrying would be a benefit, not an injury, 
to the Church, as relieving it of the burden of their sus- 
tenance. TERTULLIAN, De Velandis Virginibus, c. 9., HER- 
MAS, Shepherd, B.1. 2, and CHrysostom, Homily 31, men- 
tion such an order of ecclesiastical widowhood, each one 


_ not less than sixty years old, and resembling the presby- 


ters in the respect paid to them, and in some of their du- 
ties; they ministered with sympathizing counsel to other 
widows and to orphans, a ministry to which their own 
experimental knowledge of the feelings and sufferings of 
the bereaved adapted them, and hada general supervis- 
ion of their sex. Age was doubtless a requisite in presby- 
ters, as it is here stated to have been in presbyleresses, with 
a view to their influence on the younger persons of their 
sex. They were supported by the Church, but not the 
only widows so supported (v. 3, 4). wife of one man—in 
order not to throw a stumbling-block in the way of Jews 
and heathen, who regarded with disfavour second mar- 
riages (Note, ch. 3. 2; Titus 1. 6). This is the force of 
“ blameless,” giving no offence, even in matters indiffer- 
ent. 10. for good works—Greek, ‘‘ IN honourable (excel- 
lent) works ;” the sphere or element in which the good re- 
port of her had place (Titus 2.7). This answers to ch. 3..7; 
as to the bishop or presbyter, ‘“‘He must have agood report 
of them which are without.’ if—if, in addition to being 
“well reported of,’ she, &c. she... brought up chil- 
drem—cither her own (ch. 3. 4, 12), or those of others, which 
is one of the “ good works;” a qualification adapting her 
for ministry to orphan children, and to mothers of fami- 
lies. lodged strangers—ch. 3.2, “‘given to hospitality,” 
Titus 1. 8; in the case of presbyters. washed... saints’ 
feet—after the example of the Lord (John 13, 14); a speci- 
men of the universal spirit of humbly “by love serving 
one another,” which actuated the early Christians. re- 
lieved the afflicted—whether by pecuniary or other relief, 
followed ... good—(l Thessalonians 5. 15; ef. instances 
in Matthew 25. 35, 36.) 1L. youmger—than sixty years old 
(v. 9). wefuse—to take on the roll of presbyteress widows. 
wax wanton—iit., ‘over-strong” (2 Chronicles 26. 16). 
against Christ—rebelling against Christ, their proper 
Bridegroom, [JEROME.] they will—Greek, they wish ; their 
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desire is to marry again. 12. Having—Bringing on them- 
selves, and so having to bear as a. burden (Galatians 5. 10) 
judgment from God (ef. ch. 3, 6), weighing like a load on 
them. cast off their first faith—viz., pledged to Christ 
and the service of the Church. There could be no hard- 
ship at the age of sixty or upwards in not marrying again 
(end of v. 9), for the sake cf serving better the cause cf 
Christ as presbyteresses; though, to ordinary widows, no 
barrier existed against re-marriage (1 Corinthians 7. 39). 
This is altogether distinct from Rome’s unnatural vows 
of celibacy in the case of young marriageable women. The 
widow-presbyteresses, moreover, engaged to remain sin- 
gle, not as though single life were holier than married 
life (according to Rome’s teaching), but because the in- 
terests of Christ’s cause made it desirable (Note, ch. 3. 2). 
They had pledged ‘their first faith’ to Christ as presby- 
teress widows; they now wish to transfer their faith to a 
husband (cf. L Corinthians 7. 32, 34). 13. withal—“at the 
same time, moreover.” lLearn—usually in a good sense, 
But these women’s “learning” is idleness, trifling, and 
busybodies’ tuttle. wandering—Greek, “going about, ? 
from house to house—of the members of the Church (2 
Timothy 3.6). “They carry the affairs of this house to 
that, and of that to this; they tell the affairs of all to all.” 
([THEOPHYLACT.] tatilers—lit,, “trifling talkers.” In $ 
John 10, translated “‘prating.” busy bedies—mischievously 
busy ; inconsiderately curious (2 Thessalonians 3.11). Acts 
19. 19, “curious,” the same Greek, Curiosity usually springs 
from idleness, which is itself the mother of garrulity, 
[CALVIN.] speaking—not merely “ saying.’’ The subject- 
matter, as Well as the form, is involved in the Greek word, 
{[ALFORD.) which they cought wot—(Titus 1. 11.) 14. 
younger women—rather, as ellipsis ought to be supplied, 
“the younger widows,” viz., younger widows in general, 
as distinguished trom the elder widows taken on the roll of 
presbyteresses (v. 9). The “therefore” means seeing that 
young widows are exposed to such teniptatione, “* I will,” or 
“desire,” &c. (v. 11-13). The precept here that they should 
marry again, is not inconsistent with 1 Corinthians 7. 40; 
for the circumstances of the two cases were distinct (ef. 1 
Corinthians 7, 26). Here re-marriage is recommended as 
an antidote to sexual passion, idleness, and the other evils 
noted v. 11-13. Of course, where fbere was no tendency 
to these evils, marriage again would not be so requi- 
site; St. Paul speaks of what is generally desirable, 
and supposing there should be danger of such evils, 
as was likely. ‘“‘He does not impose a@ law, but points 
out a remedy, to younger widows,” [CHRYSOSTOM.] bear 
childrem—(Ch. 2. 15)—thus gaining one of the qualifica- 
tions (v. 10) for being afterwards a presbyteress widow, 
should Providence so ordain it, guide—Greek, “Rule the 
house” in the womar’s due place; not usurping authority 
over the man (ch. 2.12). give none eccasion—iit,, “ start- 
ing-point;” handle of reproach through the loose con- 
duct of nominal Christians, the adyersary—of Chris- 
tianity, Jew or Gentile. Philippians L 28; Titus 2, 8, “He 
that is of the contrary part.” Not Satan, who is intros 
duced ina different relation (v. 15.) te speak reproach- 
fully—iit., “ for the sake of reproach” (ch. 3.7; 6.1; Titas 
2.5, 10). If the handle were given, the adversary would use 
it for the sake of reproach. The adversary is eager to ex- 
aggerate the faults of a few, and to lay the blame on the 
whole Church and its doctrines. [BENGEL.] 15. For—For 
in the ease of some this result has already ensued; ‘Some 
(widows)are already turned aside after Satan,” the seducer 
(not by falling away from the faith in general, but) by 
such errors as are stigmatized v. 11-13, sexual passion, 
idleness, &c., and so have given occasion of reproach (v, 14). 
“Satan finds some mischief still for the idle hands todo,” 
16. If any... hawe widows—of his family, however 
related to him. Most of the oldest MSS. and versions 
omit “manor,” and read, ‘If any woman that believeth.” 
But the Received text seems preferable. If, however, the 
weightiest authorities are to prevail, the sense will be, He 
was speaking of younger widows; He now says, If any be- 
lieving young widow have widows related to her needing 
support, let her relieve them, thereby easing the Church 
of the burden, v. 3, 4 (there it was the children and grand- 
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children ; here it is the young widow, who, in order to avoid 
the evils of idleness and wantonness, the result of idleness, 
v, 11, 13; Ezekiel 16. 49, is to be diligent in good works, such 
as “relieving the afflicted,” v. 10, thus qualifying herself for 
being afterwards a widow-presbyteress), let them—rather 
as Greek, “let him,” or “her;” ‘‘let such a one,” &c. (v.10). 
be charged —lit., “be burdened” with their support. 
widows indeed—really helpless and friendless (v. 3, 4). 
17. The transition from the widow-presby teresses (v. 9) to 
the presbyters here, is natural, rule well—it., “ preside 
well,” with wisdom, ability, and loving faithfulness, over 
the flock assigned to them. be counted worthy of 
double honour—i. e., the honour which is expressed by 
gifts (v. 3, 18), and otherwise. If a presbyter as such, in 
virtue of his office, is already worthy of honour, he who 
rules well is doubly so [WIESINGER] (1 Corinthians 9. 14; 
Galatians 6. 6; 1 Thessalonians 5, 12). Not literally that a 
presbyter who rules well should get double the salary of 
one who does not rule well [ALFORD], or of a presbyteress 
widow, or of the deacons, [CHRysosTom.] ‘Double’ is 
used for large in general (Revelation 18.6). especially 
they who labour in the word and doctrine—Greek, 
“teaching ;” preaching of the word, and instruction, cate- 
chetical or otherwise. This implies that of the ruling 
presbyters there were two kinds, those who laboured in the 
word and teaching, and those who did not. Lay presby- 
ters, so called merely because of their age, have no place 
here; for both classes mentioned here alike are ruling 
presbyters. A college of presbyters is implied as existing 
in eaeh large congregation. As in ch. 3. their qualifica- 
tions are spoken of, so here the acknowledgments due to 
them for their services. 18. the Scripture — (Deuter- 
onomy 25.4; quoted before in 1 Corinthians 9.9.) the ox 
that treadeth out—Greek, ‘An ox whilst treading,” &c. 
The labourer is worthy of his reward—or “hire;” 
quoted from Luke 10.7, whereas Matthew 10, 10 has “his 
meat,” or “food.” If St. Paul extends the phrase, ‘Serip- 
ture saith,” to this second clause, as well as to the first, he 
will be hereby recognizing the Gospel of St. Luke, his 
own helper (whence appears the undesigned appositeness 
of the quotation), as inspired Seripiure. This I think the 
correct view. The Gospel according to St, Luke was pro- 
bably in circulation then about eight or nine years. 
However, it is possible ‘Scripture saith” applies only to 
the passage quoted from Deuteronomy 25. 4; and then his 
quotation will be that of a common proverb, quoted also 
by the Lord, which commends itself to the approval of 
all,and is approved by the Lord and His apostle. 19. 
Against an elder—a presbyter of the Church. receive 
not—“entertain not.” [ALFORD.] but before two or 
three witnesses—A judicial conviction was not permitted 
in Deuteronomy 17.6; 19. 15,except on the testimony of 
at least two or three witnesses (cf. Matthew 18. 16; John 8, 
17; 2 Corinthians 13.1; 1 John 5. 6,7). But Timothy’s en- 
tertaining an accusation against any one is a different case, 
where the object was not judicially to punish, but to ad- 
monish: here he might ordinarily entertain it without the 
need of two or three witnesses; but not in the case of an 
elder, since the more earnest an elder was to convince 
gainsayers (Titus 1, 9), the more exposed would he be to 
vexatious and false accusations. How important then 
was itthat Timothy should not, withoutstrong testimony, 
entertain a charge against presbyters, who should, in 
order to be efficient, be ‘‘ blameless” (ch. 3.2; Titus 1, 6), 
Verses 21, 24 imply that Timothy had the power of judging 
in the Church, Doubtless he would not condemn any save 
on the testimony of two or three witnesses, but in ordi- 
nary cases he would cite them, as the law of Moses also 
allowed, though there were only one witness, But in the 
case of elders, he would require two or three witnesses 
before even citing them; for their character for innocence 
stands higher, and they are exposed to envy and calumny 
more than others, [BENGEL.] ‘Receive’ does not, as 
ALForRD thinks, include both citation and conviction, but 
ineans only the former, 20. Them that sin—whether 
presbyters or laymen, rebuke before all—publicly be- 
fore the Church (Matthew 18, 15-17; 1 Corinthians 5, 9-13; 
Ephesians 5,11). Not until this ‘rebuke’ was disregarded 
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was the offender to beexcommunicated. others... fear 
—that other members of the Church may have a whole- 
some fear of offending (Deuteronomy 13.11; Acts 5. 11). 
21. I charge thee—rather as Greek, “I adjure thee” soit 
ought to be translated 2 Timothy 4. 1. before—‘tin the 
presence of God.” Lord—Omitted in the oldest MSS. God 
the Father, and Christ the Son, will testify against thee, if 
thou disregardest my injunction. He vividly sets before 
Timothy the last judgment, in which God shall be revealed, 
and Christ seen face to face with His angels. [BENGEL.] 
elect angels—an epithet of reverence. The objects of 
Divine electing love (1 Peter 2. 6). Not only “ elect” [ac- 
cording to the everlasting purpose of God] in contradis- 
tinction to the reprobate angels (2 Peter 2. 4), but also to 
mark the excellence of the angels in general [as God’s 
chosen ministers, ‘‘holy angels,” “angels of light’), and 
so to give more solemnity to their testimony [CALVIN] as 
witnesses to Paul’s adjuration. Angels take part by 
action and sympathy in the affairs of the earth (Luke 15. 
10; 1 Corinthians 4.9), these things—the injunctions, v. 19, 
20. without preferring one before another—rather as 
Greek, “prejudice ;”’ ‘judging before” hearing all the facts 
of acase. There ought to be judgment, but not prejudging. 
Cf. “suddenly,” v. 22; also v. 24. partiality—in favour ofa 
man, as “ prejudice” is bias against a man. Some of the 
oldest MSS. read, “in the way of summoning (brethren) 
before a (heathen) judge.” But Vulgate and other good - 
authorities favour the more probable reading in Mnglish 
Version. 22. Lay hands—i. e., ordain (eh. 4. 4; 2 Tim- 
othy 1.6; Titus 1.5). The connection is with v.19. The 
way to guard against scandals occurring in the case of 
presbyters is, be cautious as to the character of the ean- 
didate before ordaining him; this will apply to other 
Church officers so ordained, as well as to presbyters, 
Thus, this clause refers to v. 19, as next clause, ‘neither 
be partaker of other men’s sins,” refers tov. 20. ELLIcoTT, 
WIESINGER, &c., understand it of receiving back into Church 
fellowship or absolution, by laying hands on those who had 
been ‘*rebuked” (v. 20) and then excommunicated (Matthew 
18. 17); v. 20 favours this. Butas in ch. 4. 14, and Acts 6.6, 
13.3; 2 Timothy 1. 6, the laying on of hands is nsed of or- 
dination (cf. however as to conjirmation, Acts 8,17), it seems 
better to take itsohere. suddenly—hastily: v. 24,25 show 
that waiting for a time is salutary. meither be partaker 
of other men’s sins—by negligence in ordaining ungodly 
candidates, and so becoming in some Cegree responsible 
for their sins. Or, there is the same transition from the 
elders to all in general who may sin, as in v. 19, 20. Be not 
a partaker in other men’s sins by not “rebuking them 
that sin before all,” as well as those that are candidates 
for the presbytery, as also all “that sin.” keep thyself 
pure—‘*THYSELF” is emphatic. “‘Keep THYSELF” clear 
of participation in OTHER men’s sin by not failing to re- 
buke them that sin (v. 20). Thus the transition is easy to v, 
23, which is concerning Timothy personally; ef. also v, 24. 
23. no longer—as a habit. This injunction to drink wine 
occasionally is a modifieation of the preceding “keep thy- 
self pure.” The presbyter and deacon were enjoined to 
be “not given to wine” (ch. 3. 3, 8). Timothy seems to 
have had a tendency to undue ascetical strictness on this 
point (ef. Note, ch. 4.8; ef. the Nazarene vow, Numbers 6, 
1-1; John Baptist, Luke 1.15; Romans l4). Paul therefore 
modifies the preceding words, “keep thyself pure,” vir- 
tually saying, ‘‘Not that I mean to enjoin that kind of 
purity which consists in asceticism, nay, be no longer a 
water-drinker,” i. e.,no longer drink only water, but use a 
little wine, as much as is needed for thy health. So Exnwt- 
coTT and. WIESINGER. ALFORD thus: Timothy was of a 
feeble frame (Note, 1 Corinthians 16. 10, 11), and prone to 
timidity in his duties as overseer where vigorous action 
was needed; hence Paul exhorts him to take all proper 
means to raise his bodily condition above these infirmi- 
ties. God hereby commands believers to use all due 
means for preserving health, and condemns by anticipa- 
tion the human traditions which among various sécts 
have denied the use of wine to the faithful. 24. Two 
kinds of sins are specified: those palpably manifest (so the 
Greek for ‘open beforehand” ought to be translated ; so in 
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Eebrews 7. 14, it is translated “‘evident;” lit., “ before” the 
eyes, i. e., notorious), further explained as “going before 
to judgment;” and those which follow after the men 
(“some men they, ¢. e., their sins, follow after’), viz., not 
going beforehand, loudly accusing, but hidden fill they 
come to the judgment: so v, 25, the yood works are of two 
classes: those palpably manifest (translate so, instead of 
“manifest beforehand”) and “those that are otherwise,” 
t. e., not palpably manifest. Both alike “‘cannot be hid;” 
the former class in the case of bad and good are manifest 
already; the latter class in the case of both are not mani- 
fest now, but shall be so at the final judgment. going be= 
fore to judgment—as heralds; crying sins which accuse 
their perpetrator. The connection seems to me this: He 
had enjoined Timothy, v. 20, ‘‘ Rebuke them that sin before 
all:” and in v, 22, “Neither be partaker of other men’s 
sins,” by ordaining ungodly men; having then by a di- 
gression at the clause, “keep thyself pure,’ guarded 
against an ascetical error of Timotby in fancying purity 
consisted in asceticism, and having exhorted him to use 
wine for strengthening him in his work, he returns to the 
subject of his being vigorous as an overseer in rebuking 
sin, whether in presbyters or people, and in avoiding par- 
ticipation in men’s sins by ordaining ungodly candidates. 
He says, therefore, there are two classes of sins, as there 
are two classes of good works: those palpably manifest, and 
those not so; the former are those on which thou shouldest 
act decidedly at once when called on, whether to rebuke 
in general, or to ordain ministers in particular; as to the 
latter, the final judgment alone can decide; however hid- 
den now they “cannot be hid” then. This could only be 
said of the final judgment (1 Corinthians 4. 5; therefore, 
ALForn’s reference of this verse to Timothy’s judgment in 
choosing elders must be wrong), all judgments before 
then are fallible. Thus he implies, that Timothy can 
only be responsible if he connive at manifest, or evident 
sins; not that those that are otherwise shall escape judg- 
ment at last: just as in the case of good works, he can only 
be responsible for taking into account in bis judgments 
those which are patent to all, not those secret good works 
which nevertheless will not remain hidden at the final 
judgment. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver, 1-21. EXHORTATIONS AS TO DISTINCTIONS OF CIVIL 
RANK; THE DuTY OF SLAVES, IN OPPOSITION TO THE 
FALSE TEACHINGS OF GAIN-SEEKERS; Trmoriy’s PuR- 
SUIT IS TO BE GODLINESS, WHICH IS AN EVERLASTING 
POSSESSION: SOLEMN ADJURATION TO DO SO AGAINST 
Curist’s CoMING ; CHARGE TO BE GIVEN TO THE RICH. 
CONCLUDING EXHORTATION. 1. servants—To be taken 
as predicated thus, ‘“‘ Let as many as are under the yoke 
(as) slaves” (Titus 2.9), The exhortation is natural, as 
there was a danger of Christian slaves inwardly feeling 
above their heathen masters, their own masters—The 
phrase their own, is an argument for submissiveness; it is 
not strangers, but their own masters whom they are required 
to respect. ail honour—all possible and fitting honowr ; 
not merely outward subjection, but that inward honour 
from which will flow spontaneously right outward con- 
duet (Wote, Ephesians 5, 22), that the name of God—by 
which Christians are called. blasphemed— Heathen 
masters would say, What kind of a God must be the God 
of the Christians, when such are the fruits of His worship 
(Romanus 2, 24; Titus 2.5,10)? 2. Amd—rather, “ But.’’ The 
opposition is between those Christian slaves wnder the 
yoke of heathen, and those that have believing masters (he 
does not use the phrase ‘under the yoke’’ in the latter 
case, for service under believers is not a yoke). Connect 
the following words thus, ‘‘ Let them (the slaves) not, be- 
cause they (the masters) are brethren (and so equals, mas- 
ters and slaves alike being Christians), despise them” (the 
masters), but rather, &c.—‘ but all the more (so much 
the more: with the greater good will) do them service, 
-because they (the masters) are faithful (i, e., believers) and 
beloved who receive (in the mutual interchange of relative 
duties between master and servant; so the Greek) the 
benefit” (Hnglish Version violates Greek grammar), This 
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latter clause is parallel to “Because they are brethren ;” 
which proves that “they” refers to the masters, not the 
servants, aS TITTMANN takes it, explaining the verb in the 
common sense (Luke 1. 51; Acts 20, 35), ‘who sedulously 
labour for their (masters’) benefit,” The very term “ bene- 
fit’’ delicately implies service done with the right motive, 
Christian ‘*good will” (Ephesians 6.7). If the common 
sense of the Greek verb be urged, the sense must be, “‘ Be- 
cause they (the masters) are faithful and beloved who are 
sedulously intent on the benefiting” of their servants. But 
PoRPHYRY, de abstin. 1. 46, justifies the sense of the Greek 
verb given above, which also better accords with the con- 
text; for otherwise, the article ‘the benefit,” will have 
nothing in the preceding words to explain it, whereas 
in my explanation above, “the benefit”? will be that of 
the slaves’ service. These things teach—(ch. 4, 11; 
Titus 2. 15), 3. teach otherwise—than I desire 
thee to “teach” (v, 2). The Greek indicative implies, he 
puts not a merely supposed case, but one actually exist- 
ing, ch. 1.3, “ Bvery one who teaches otherwise,” i. e., who 
teaches heterodoxy, consent not—Greck, ‘‘accede not to.” 
wholsesome—“ sound” (ch. 1. 10): opposed to the false 
teachers’ words, unsound through profitless science and 
immorality. words of our Lord Jesus—Paul’s inspired 
words are not merely his own, but are also Christ’s words. 
4. He is proud—iit., “wraptin smoke;” filled with the 
fumes of self-conceit (ch. 3. 6) whilst “ knowing nothing,” 
viz., of the doctrine which is according to godliness (v, 8), 
though arrogating pre-eminent knowledge (ch. 1. 7), 
doting about—lit., sick about;” the opposite of ‘ whole- 
some” (v.3). Truth is not the centre ubout which his in- 
vestigations move, but mere word-strifes. questions—of 
controversy. strifes of words—rather than about reali- 
ties (2 Timothy 2. 14).- These stand with them instead of 
“godliness” and “ wholesome words” (v. 3; ch. 1.4; Titus 
3.9), evil surmisings—as to those who are of a different 
party from themselves. 5. Perverse disputings—Useless 
disputings. The oldest MSS. read, “lasting contests” [W1IE- 
SINGER]; ‘incessant collisions.” [ALFror»D.] “Strifes of 
words” had already been mentioned, so that he would 
not be likely to repeat over the same idea (as in the Eing- 
lish Version reading) again, corrupt minds—Greek, “of 
men corrupted (depraved) in mind.’ The iiumiost source 
of the evil is in the perverted mind (v. 4; 2 Timothy 3, 8; 
Titus 1.15). destitute of the truth—(Titus 1. 14.) They 
had had the'truth, but through want of moral integrity 
and of love of the truth, they were misled by a pretended 
deeper gnosis (knowledge) and higher ascetical holiness, 
of which they made a trade. [WIESINGER.] supposing, 
&e.—The Greek requires, “Supposing (regarding the mat- 
ter in this point of view) that piety (so translated for ‘god- 
liness’) is a means of gain” (i. e., a way of advancing one’s 
worldly interests: a different Greek form, poriswa, ex- 
presses the thing gained, gain); not “that gain is godli- 
ness,” as English Version, from such withdraw thy- 
self—Omitted in the oldest MSS. The connection with v. 
6 favours the omission of these words, which interrupt 
the connection. 6. But—Though they err in this, there 
is a sense in which ‘‘plety is’ not merely gain, but “ great 
means of gain:” not the gaining which they pursue, and 
which makes men to be discontented with their present 
possessions, and to use religion as “a cloak of covetous- 
ness” (1 Thessalonians 2, 5) and means of earthly gain, but 
the present and eternal gain which piety, whose accompani- 
ment is contentment, secures to the soul, WIESINGER re- 
marks that Paul observed in Timothy a tendency to in- 
dolence and shrinking from the conflict, whence he felt 
(v. 11) that Timothy needed cautioning against such temp- 
tation; cf, also the second Epistle. Not merely content- 
ment is great gain (a sentiment of the heathen CICERO 
has, Parad. 6., “the greatest and surest riches’), but 
“niety with contentment; for piety not only feels no 
need of what it has not, but also has that which exalts it 
above what it has not. [WrestngER.] The Greck for con- 
tentment is translated ‘‘sufficiency,” 2 Corinthians 9. 8. 
But the adjective (Philippians 4. 11) “content;” lit., “ hav- 
ing a sufficiency in one’s self’’ independent of others. “The 
Lord always supplies His people with what is necessary 
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for them, True happiness lies in piety, but this sufficiency 
[supplied by God, with which moreover His people are 
content} is thrown into the scale as a kind of overweight” 
[CALVIN] (1 Kings 17.1-16; Psalm 37.19; Isaiah 33. 6, 16; 
Jeremiah 37, 21). 7% For—confirming the reasonableness 
of “contentment,” and it is certain— Vulgate and other 
old versions support this reading. The oldest MSS., how- 
ever, omit “and it is certain;’’ then the translation will 
be, “We brought nothing into the world (to teach us to 
remember) that neither can we carry anything out” (Job 
I, 21; Ecclesiastes 5, 15. Therefore, we should have no 
gain-seeking anxiety, the breeder of discontent (Matthew 
6, 25). 8. And—Greek, “But.” In contrast to the greedy 
gain-seekers (v. 5). Ihaving—so long as we have food. 
(The Greek expresses “ food sufficient in each case for our 
continually recurring wants.” [ALFORD.]) It is implied 
that we, as believers, shall have this (Isaiah 23, 16), rai- 
ment—Greek, “ covering;” according to some including a 
roof to cover us, i. e., a Awelling, as well as clothing. let 
us be therewith content—lit., “‘ we shall be sufficiently 
provided;” ‘*we shall be sufficed.” [ALFORD.] 9. will 
be rich—Greek, “‘ wish to be rich;”’ not merely are willing, 
but are resolved, and earnestly desire to have riches at 
any cost (Proverbs 28. 20, 22). This wishing (not the riches 
themselves) is fatal to “contentment” (v. 6), Rich men 
are not told to cast away their riches, but not to “ trust’ 
in them, and to ‘‘do good” with them (v. 17, 18; Psalm 62. 
10), to be rich—to have more than “food and raiment.” 
fall into temptation—not merely ‘are exposed to temp- 
tation,” but actually ‘fall into” it. The falling into it is 
what we are to pray against, ‘‘ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion’’ (James 1, 14); such a one is already in a sinful state, 
even before any overt act ofsin. The Greek for temptation 
and gain contains a play on sounds—Porasmus, Peiras- 
mus. snare—a further step downwards (eh.3.7). He falls 
into “the snare of the devil.” foolish—irrational, hurt- 
ful—to those who fall into the snare. Cf. Ephesians 4. 22, 
“deceitful lusts’ which deceive to one’s deadly hurt, 
lusts—With the one evil lust (‘‘wish to be rich”) many 
others join themselves: the oneis the “ root of all evils” (v. 
10). which—G@reek, “‘ whatever (lusts).” drown—an aw- 
ful descending climax from “fall into;’’ this is the last 
step in the terrible descent (James 1. 15). Translated 
“sink,” Luke 5.7. destruction... perdition—desiruc- 
tion in general (temporal or eternal), and perdition in par- 
ticular, viz., that of body and soulin hell. 10. the love of 
money—not the money itself, but the love of it—the wish- 
ing lo be rich (v. 9)—" is a root (ELLICOTT and MIDDLETON: 
not as English Version, ‘‘the root’’) of all evils.” (So the 
Greek plural.) The wealthiest may be rich not in a bad 
sense; the poorest may covet to be so (Psalm 62,10). Love 
of money is not the sole root of evils, but itis a leading 
“root of bitterness” (Hebrews 12. 15), for ‘it destroys 
faith, the root of all that is good” [BENGEL]; its offshoots 
are “temptation, a snare, lusts, destruction, perdition.” 
coveted after—lusted after. erred from—iil., ‘‘ have been 
made to err from the faith” (ch.1.19; 4.1). pierced—(Luke 
2,35.) with ,,, sorrows—" pains:” the “thorns” of the 
parable (Matthew 13. 22) which choke the word of ‘ faith.’’ 
“The prosperity of fools destroys them” (Proverbs 1, 32), 
BENGEL and WIESINGER make them the gnawings of con- 
science, producing remorse for wealth badly acquired ; the 
harbingers of the future “ perdition” (v.9). 11. But thou 
—in contrast to the some” (v.10). man of God—who 
hast God as thy true riches (Genesis 15.1; Psalm 16,5; 
Lamentations 3.24), Applying primarily to Timothy asa 
ininister (cf, 2 Peter 1, 21), just as the term was used of 
Moses (Deuteronomy 33, 1), Samuel (1 Samuel 9. 6), Elijah, 
and Elisha; but, as the exhortation is as to duties incum- 
bent also on all Christians, the term applies secondarily to 
him (so 2 Timothy 3.17) as a Christian man born of God 
(James 1.18; 1 John 5,1), no longer a man of the world 
raised above earthly things; therefore, God's property, 
not his own, bought with a price, and so having parted 
with all right in himself: Christ’s work is to be his great 
work: heistobe Christ's living representative, flee these 
things—viz., “the love of money” with its evil results 
(v. 9,10), follow after rightcousness—(2 Timothy 2. 22.) 
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godliness—“ piety.” Righteousness is more in relation to 
our fellow-man; piety (‘godliness’) to God; faith is the 
root of both (Note, Titus 2. 12), love—by which * faith 
worketh.” patience—enduring perseverance amidst trials, 
meekness—The oldest MSS. read, meek-spiritedness, viz., 
towards the opponents of the Gospel, 12. Fight the good 
fight—Birxs thinks this Epistle was written from 
Corinth, where contests in the national games recurred 
at stated seasons, which will account for the allusion here 
as 1 Corinthians 9, 24-26. Contrast ‘strifes of words” (wv. 
4), Cf. ch.1.18; 2 Timothy 4.7. The “good profession” 
is connected with the “good fight’ (Psalm 60.4). lay hold 
on eternal life—the crown, or garland, the prize of vie- 
tory, laid hold of by the winner in the good fight (2'Tim- 
othy 4. 7, 8; Philippians 3. 12-14), “ Fight (lit., ‘strive’) 
with such striving earnestness as to lay hold on the prize, 
elernal life.’ also—not in the oldest MSS. professed a 
good profession— Greek, ‘‘didst confess THE good conjfes- 
sion,” viz., the Christian confession (as the Greek word is 
the same in this verse as that for “confession” in »v, 18, 
probably the profession here is the confession that Christ’s 
kingdom is the kingdom of the truth, John 18, 36, 37), at thy 
being set apart to thy ministerial function (whether in 
general, or as overseer at Ephesus): the same oecasion as 
is referred to in ch, 1.18; 4.14; 2 Timothy 1.4, before 
many witnesses—who would testify against thee if thou 
shouldest fall away. [BENGEL,] 13. quickeneth all things 
—i.e.,‘*maketh alive.” But the oldest MSS, read, ‘tpre- 
serveth alive;” as the same Greek means in Acts 7. 19; ef. 
Nehemiah 9.6. He urges Timothy to faithfulness here by 
the present manifestation of God’s power in preserving 
all things, as in v. 14, by the future manifestation of God’s 
power at the appearing of Christ. The assurance that 
“eternal life,” v.12, will be the result of “fighting the 
good fight,’’ rests on the fulness and power of Him who 
is the God of all life, present and to come. witnessed— 
It was the Lord’s part to witness, Timothy's part to confess 
(or “‘ profess,” v. 12) ‘the good confession.” [BENGEL.] The 
confession was His testimony that He was King, and His 
kingdom that of the truth (v. 15; Note, v.12; Matthew 27, 
ll). Christ, in attesting, or bearing witness to this truth, 
attested the truth of the whole of Christianity. Timothy’s 
profession, or confession, included therefore the whole of 
the Christian truth. 14. keep this commandment— 
Greek, ‘the commandment,” i, e., the Gospel rule of life 
(ch. 1.5; John 13.34; 2 Peter 2,21; 3.2). without spot, 
unrebukeable—agreeing with ‘thou.’ Keep the com- 
mandment and so be without spot, &c. “ Pure’’ (ch. 5,22; 
Ephesians 5. 27; James 1.27; 2 Peter 3.14). umtil the 
appearing of . . . Christ—His coming in person (2 Thessa- 
lonians 2. 8; Titus 2. 13). Believers then used in their 
practice to set before themselves the day of Christ as near 
at hand; we, the hour of death. [BENGEL.] The fact has 
in all ages of the Church been certain, the time as uncer- 
tain to Paul, as itis tous; hence, v. 15, he says; “in His 
times;:’’ the Church’s true attitude is that of continual 
expectation of her Lord’s return (J Corinthians 1, 8; Phil- 
ippians 1.6, 10), 15. in his times—Greek, ‘“‘ His own [fit- 
ting] times’”’ (Acts 1. 7). The plural implies successive 
stages in the manifestation of the kingdom of God, each 
having its own appropriate time, the regulating prineiple 
and knowledge of which rests with the Father (ch. 2. 6; 2 
Timothy 1.9; Titus 1.3; Hebrews 1.1). he shall show— 
“display :” an expression appropriate in reference to His 
“APPEARING,” which is stronger than His ‘coming,’ 
and implies its visibility; ‘‘manifest:”’ make visible (ef. 
Acts 3.20): “He” is the Father (v.16), blessed—in Him- 
self; so about to be the source of blessing to His people at 
Christ appearing, whence flows their “‘ blessed hope” (ch, 
1,11; Titus 2.13), only—(John 17.3; Romans 16, 27; Rev- 
elation 15. 4). King of kings—Elsewhere applied also to 
Jesus (Revelation 1. 5; 17.14; 19, 16), 16. Who only hath 
immortality—in His own essence, not merely at the will 
ofanother, as all other immortal beings. [JUSTIN MARTYR, 
Quest ad Orthod., 61.) As He hath immortality, so will He 
give it to us who believe; to be out of Him is death. Itis 
mere heathen philosophy that attributes to the soul inde- 
structibility in itself, which is to be attributed solely to 
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_ God’s gift. As He hath life in Himsel/,so hath He given 

- to the Son to have life in Himself (John 5. 26). The term 
used in the New Testament for immertal, which does not 
occur, is “incorruptible.” ‘Immortality’ is found 1 Co- 
rinthians 15, 53, 54. dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto—After life comes mention of 
light, asin John 1.4, That light is wnapproachable to crea- 


tures, except so far as they are admitted by Him, and as’ 


He goes forth to them, [BENGEL.] It is wnapproachable 
on account of its exceeding brightness. [THEOPITYLACT.] 
If one cannot gaze steadfastly at the sun, whichis buta 
small part of creation, by reason of its exceeding heat and 
power, how much less can mortal man gaze at the inex- 
pressible glory of God [THEOPHYLACT, ad Awtolycus] 
(Psalm 104.2; 1 John 1,5), no man hath seen—(Exodus 
33. 20; John 1. 18; Colossians 1. 15; Hebrews 11. 27; 1 John 
4.12), Perhaps even.in the perfect state no creature shall 
fully see God. Still the saints shall, in some sense, have 
‘the blessedness of seeing Him, which is denied to mere 
man (Matthew 5. 8; 1 Corinthians 13. 12; 1 John 3. 2; Rev- 
elation 22.4). 17. Resuming the subject from above, v. 5, 
10. The immortality of God, alone rich in glory, and of 
His people through Him, is opposed to the lust of money 
(ef. v. 1416). From speaking of the desire to be rich, he 
here passes to those who are rich: 1. What ought to be 
their disposition; 2, what use they ought to make of 
their riches, and, 3. the consequences of their so using 
them, rich in this world—contrasted with the riches 
of the fature kingdom to be the portion of believers at 
Christ’s “appearing,” v.14. high-minded—often the 
character of the rich (see Romans 12.16), trust—Greek, 
“to have their trust resting.” im... im—rather, “upon 
. +. upon,” as the oldest MSS. uncertain riches—rather 
as Greek, “the uncertainty of riches.’””’ They who rest their 
trust on riches, rest trast on uncertainty itself (Proverbs 
23. 5). Now they belong to one person, now to another, 
and that which has many masters is possessed by none. 
(THEODORET.] living God—The best MSS. and versions 
omit “living.”’ He whotrusts in riches transfers to them 
the duty he owes to God. [CALVIN.] who giveth—Greek, 
“affordeth.”’ all things richly—temporal and eternal, 
for the body and for the soul. In order to be truly rich, 
seek to be blessed of, and in, God (Proverbs 10, 22; 2 Peter 
1; 3), to enjoy—Greek, “for enjoyment.” Not that the 
heart may cleave to them as its idoland trust (ch. 4. 3). 
Enjoyment consists in giving, not in holding fast.. Non- 
employment should be far removed, as from man, so from 
his resources (James 5, 2,3), [BENGEL.] 18. do good— 
. like God Himself (Psalm 119. 68; Acts 14.17) and Christ 
(Acts 10.38). TITTMANN translates, to do, or act well; as the 
Greek for to be beneficent is a distinct word, agathopoiein. 
rich in good works—so “rich in faith,” which produces 
good works (James 2.5). Contrasted with “rich in this 
world,” v. 17. Lit., it is “rich in honourable (right) 
works.” Greek kalois, ergois, are works good or right in 
themselves: agathois, good to another, ready to dis- 
tribute—freegivers [ALFORD]; the heart not cleaving to 
possessions, but ready to impart to others. willing to 
communicate—ready contributors [ALFORD]: liberal 
in admitting others to share our goods in common with 
ourselves (Galatians 6. 6; Hebrews 13.16). 19, Laying 
up in store—" therefrom (i, e., by this means [ALFORD]; 
but BENGEL makes the Greek apo mean laying apart 
against a future time), laying up for themselves as 
a treasure’ [ALFORD] (Matthew 6. 19, 20). This is a 
treasure which we act wisely in laying up in store, 
whereas the wisest thing wecan do with earthly treas- 
ures is “to distribute” them, and give others a share of 
them (v.18). good foundation—( Note, ch. 3.18; Luke 6. 
48; 1 Corinthians 3.11.) The sure reversion of the future 
heavenly inheritance: earthly riches scattered in faith 
jay up in store a sure inerease of heavenly riches. We 
gather by scattering (Proverbs 11. 24; 13.7; Luke 16. 9), 
that... etermal life—The oldest MSS. and versions 
read, “that which is really life,” its joys being solid and 
enduring (Psalm 16.11). The life that now is cannot be 
called so, its goods being unsubstantial, and itself a 
vapour (James 4.14). “In order that (‘ with their feet so 
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to speak on this foundation’ [Dz Werrsr]) they may lay 

hold on that which is life indeed.” 20,21. Recapitula- 
tory conclusion; the main aim of the whole Epistle being 
here summarily stated. 20. 0 Timothy—A_ personal 
appeal, marking at once his affection for Timothy,and 
his prescience of the coming heresies, keep—from spir- 
itual thieves, and from enemies who will, whilst men 
sleep, sow tares amidst the good seed sown by the Son of 
man, that which is committed to thy trust—Greek, 
“the deposit” (ch. 1. 18; 2 Timothy 1. 12, 14; 2.2), The true 
or sound doctrine to be taught, as opposed to the science 
Jalsely so called, which leads to error concerning the faith 
(v.21), “It is not thine: it is another’s property with 
which thou hast been entrusted: Diminish it not at all.” 
{CHrysostom.] ‘That which was entrusted to thee, not 
found by thee; which thou hast received, not invented; 
a matter not of genius, but of teaching; not of private 
usurpation, but of public tradition; a matter brought to 
thee, not put forth by thee, in which thou oughtest to be 
not an enlarger, but a guardian; not an originator, but a 
disciple; not leading, but following. ‘Keep,’ saith he, 
‘the deposit;’ preserve intact and inviolate the talent of 
the catholic faith. What has been entrusted to thee, let 
that same remain with thee; let that same be handed 
down by thee. Gold thou hast received, gold return, T 
should be sorry thou shouldest substitute aught else. I 
should be sorry that for gold thou shouldest substitute 
lead impudently, or brass fraudulently. I do not want 
the mere appearance of gold, but its actual reality. Not 
that there is to be no progress in religion in Christ’s 
Church, Let there be so by all means, and the greatest 
progress; but then let it be real progress, not a change of 
the faith. Let the intelligence of the whole Church and 
its individual members increase exceedingly, provided it 
be only in its own kind, the doctrine being still the same, 
Let the religion of the soul resemble the growth of the 
body, which, though it develops its several parts in the 
progress of years, yet remains the same as it was essen- 
tially.”” [VINCENTIUS LIRINENSIS, A.D. 434.] avoiding— 
“turning away from” (ef. 2 Timothy 3.4). Even as they 
have “turned away from the truth” (ch, 1.6; 5.15; 2 Tim- 
othy 4.4). profame—(Ch. 4.7; 2 Timothy 2,16.) wain— 
Greek, ““empty:’”’? mere “strifes of words,” v. 4, producing 
no moral fruit. oppositions—dialectic antithesis of the 
false teachers. [ALFORD.] WHIESINGER, not so probably, 
“oppositions to the sound doctrine.” I think it likely 
germs existed already of the heresy of dualistic opposi- 
tions, viz., between the good and evil principle, afterwards 
fully developed in Gnosticism, Contrast Paul's just anti- 
thesis (ch, 3. 16; 6. 5, 6; 2 Timothy 2, 15-23), science falsely 
so called—where there is not faith, there is not know- 
ledge. [(CHRYSOSTOM.] There was true “knowledge,” a 
special gift of the Spirit, which was abused by some (1 Co- 
rinthians 8,1; 12.8; 14.6). This gift was soon counter- 
feited by false teachers arrogating to themselves pre- 
eminently the gift (Colossians 2. 8,18, 23), Hence arose 
the creeds of the Church, called symbols, i. e., in Greek 
watchwords, or a test whereby the orthodox might distin- 
guish one another in opposition to the heretical. Per- 
haps here, v. 20,and 2 Timothy 1. 13, 14, imply the exist- 
ence of some such brief formula of doctrine then existing 
in the Church; if so, we see a good reason for its not 
being written in Scripture, which is designed not to give 
dogmatic formularies, but to be the fountain whence all 
such formularies are to be drawn according to the exigen- 
cies of the several churches and ages. Probably thus a 
portion of the so caHed apostle’s creed. may have had 
their sanction, and been preserved solely by tradition on 
this account. “The creed, handed down from the apos- 
tles, is not written on paper and with ink, but on fleshy 
tables of the heart.” [JERoME, adv. err. Johann. Hieros., ch. 
9.] Thus, in the creed, contrary to the “ oppositions” (the 
germs of which probably existed in the Church in Paul's 
latter days) whereby the ceons were set off in pairs, God is 
stated to be ‘the Father Almighty,” or all-governing 
“maker of heaven and earth.” [BrsHoP HINDs,] 21. 
Which some professing—viz., professing these opposi- 
tions of science falsely so called, erred—(Nole, ch. 1.6; 2. 
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—lit., missed the mark (2 Timothy 3. 7,8). True sagacity is lic. [BENGEL.] But the oldest MSS. read, “be with you;” 
inseparable from faith. grace—Greck, “the grace,” viz, and the ‘thee’ may be a transcriber’s alteration to har- 
of God, for which we Christians look,and in which we monize with 2 Timothy 4. 22; Titus 3, 15, Amen—Omitted 
stand. [ALFORD.] be with thee—He restricts the saluta- in the oldest MSS, 8 
tion to Timothy, as the Epistle was not to be read in pub- 





THE SECOND EPISTLE OF PAUL THE APOSTLE TO 


TIMOTHY. 


INTRODUCTION, 


PLACE OF WRITING.—St. Paul, in the interval between his first and second imprisonment, after having written 
First Timothy from Macedonia or Corinth [BrrKs] (if we are to adopt the opinion that First Timothy was written after 
his first imprisonment), returned to Ephesus, as be intended, by way of Zroas, where he left the books, &c. (men- 
tioned ch, 4. 13), with Carpus. From Ephesus he went to Crete for a short visit, and returned, and then wrote to Titus. 
Next he went by Miletus to Corinth (ch. 4. 20), and thence to Nicopolis (Titus 3, 12), whence he proceeded to Rome, 
From his prison there he wrote the Second Epistle to Timothy, shortly before his martyrdom, It is not certain 
where Timothy was at this time. Some of the internal evidences favour the view of his having been then at Ephe- 
sus; thus the salutation of Priscillaand Aquila, who generally resided there (ch. 4. 19); also that of the household 
of Onesiphorus, who is stated in ch. 1. 16-18 to have ministered to Paul at Ephesus, a circumstance implying his resi- 
dence there. Also, the Hymeneus of ch. 2.17 seems to be the same as the Hymeneus at Ephesus (1 Timothy 1. 20); and 
probably “ Alexander the coppersmith” (ch, 4, 11) is the same as the Alexander joined with Hymeneus (1 Timothy 1. 
20), and possibly the same as the Alexander put forward by the Jews to clear themselves, not to befriend Paul, at the 
riot in Ephesus (Acts 19. 33, 34). The difficulty is, on this supposition, how to account for ch. 4. 12, 20: if Timothy was 
at Ephesus, why did he need to be told that Paul had sent Tychicus to Ephesus? or that Paul had left Trophimus, him- 
self an Ephesian (Acts 21, 29), sick at Miletus, which was only thirty miles from Ephesus? See, however, the notes, ch, 
4.12, 20. Troas lay on the road to Rome from either Ephesus or Pontus, so that ch. 4, 13 will accord with the theory 
of either Ephesus or any other place in the north-west of Asia Minor, being Timothy’s place of sojourn at the time, 
Probably, he had the general superintendence of the Pauline churches in Asia Minor, in accordance with his mission 
combining the office of evangelist, or itinerant missionary, with that of presiding overseer, Ephesus was probably his 
headquarters, . 

TIME OF WRITING.—(1.) Paul's first imprisonment, described in Acts 28.,was much milder than that in which he 
was when writing Second Timothy. In the former, he had liberty to lodge in his own hired house, and to receive all 
comers, guarded only by a single soldier; in the latter, he was so closely confined that Onesiphorus with difficulty 
found him; he was chained, his friends had forsaken him, and he had narrowly escaped sentence of execution from 
the Roman emperor, Mediseval legends represent the Mamertine prison, or Tullianum, as the scene of his inearcera- 
tion with Peter. But this is irreconcilable with the fact of Onesiphorus, Linus, Pudens, &c., having uecess to him, 
He was probably under military custody, as in his former imprisonment, though of a severer kind (ch, 1. 16-18; 2. 9; 
4. 6-8, 16, 17). (2.) The visit to Troas (ch. 4, 13) can hardly haye been that mentioned Acts 20, 5-7, the last before his first 
imprisonment; for, if it were, the interval between that visit and the first imprisonment would be seven or eight 
years, a period most unlikely for him to have allowed to pass without sending for his cloak and parchments, when 
they might have been of service to himintheinterim. (3.) Paul's leaving Trophimus sick at Miletus (ch. 4. 20), could 
not have been on the oceasion mentioned (Acts 20. 15; for, subsequent to that, Trophimus was with Paul in Jerasalem 
(Acts 21, 29). (4,) The words (ch. 4. 20), ‘‘ Erastus abode at Corinth,” imply that Paul had shortly before been at Corinth, 
where he left Erastus, But before his first imprisonment, Paul had not been at Corinth for several years; and in the 
interval Timothy had been with him, so that Timothy did not need at a later period to be told about that-visit (Acts . 
20. 2,4). For all these reasons the imprisonment, during which he wrote Second Timothy, is shown to be his second 
imprisonment. Moreover, Hebrews 13, 23, 24, represents the writer (who was probably Paul) as in J/aly, and at liberty, 
So CLEMENT oF ROME (B, 1.5), the disciple of Paul, explicitly states, “In the east and west, Paul as a preacher in- 
structed the whole world (i. e., the Roman empire) in righteousness, and having gone to the extremity of the west, and 
having borne witness before the rulers (of Rome), he so was removed from the world.” This plainly implies that he 
fulfilled bis design (Romans 15, 24-28) of a missionary journey into Spain. The canon of the New Testament, compiled 
about 170 A, D. (called MURATORI'S Canon), xlso mentions “the journey of Paul from Rome to Spain.” See Rourzm, 
Relig. Saer., vol. 4, p. 1-12, 

His martyrdom is universally said to have occurred in Nero’s reign. [EUSEBIUS, Ecelesiastical History, 2, 22; JEROME, 
Catalogus Scriptorum.] Five years thus seem to have elapsed between the first imprisonment, 63 A. Dp. (Acts 28), and 
his martyrdom, June 68 A. D., the last year of Nero’s reign, He was probably arrested by the magistrates in Nicopolis 
(Titus 3. 12) in Epirus, in the winter, on a doublecharge, first, of being one of the Christians who had conspired, it was 
alleged by Nero’s partisans, to set fire to Rome, A. D. 64; secondly, of introducing a novel and unlawful religion, His 
friends all left him, except Luke: Demas from “love of this present world;” the others from various causes (ch, 4, 10, 
11). On the first charge he seems to have been acquitted, His liberation from his first imprisonment took place in 63 
A. D., the year bezore the great fire at Rome, which Nero made the pretext for his persecution of Ue Christians, 
Every cruelty was heaped on them; some were crucified; some were arrayed in the skins of wild beasts and hunted 
to death by dogs; some were wrapped in pitch-robes and set on fire by night. to illuminate the circus of the Vatican 
and gardens of Nero, whilst that monster mixed among the spectators in the garb of acharioteer. But now (67 or 68 
A.D.) some years had elapsed since the first excitement which followed the fire. Hence, Paul, being a Roman citizen, 
was treated in his trial with a greater respect for the forms of the law, and nence was acquitted (ch. 4, 17) on the first 
charge of having instigated the Christians to their supposed acts of incendiarism before his last departure from Rome, 
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Alexander the coppersmith seems to have been a witness against him (ch, 4. 1.) Had he been condemned on the first 
charge, he would probably have been burnt alive, as the preceding martyrs were, for arson, His judge was the city 
Prefect. ChemeNs ROMANUS specifies that his trial was (not before the emperor, but) “ before the rulers.” No advo- 
cate ventured to plead his cause, no patron appeared for him, such as under ordinary circumstances might have 
aided him; for instance, one of the powerful #milian house, under which his family possibly enjoyed clientship (ch. 
4. 16, 17), whence he may have taken his name Paul. The place of trial was, probably, one of the great basilicas in 
the Forum, two of which were called the Pauline Basilicas, from L, AZmilius Paulus, who had built one and restored 
the other, He was remanded for the second stage of his trial. He did not expect this to come on until the following 
“winter” (ch, 4, 21), whereas it took place about midsummer; if in Nero’s reign, not later than June. In the interim 
Luke was his only constant companion; but one friend from Asia, Onesiphorus, had diligently sought him and visited 
him 1n prison, undeterred by the danger, Linus, too, the future bishop of Rome, Pudens, the son of a senator, and 
Claudia, his bride, perhaps the daughter of a British king (nofe, ch. 4. 21), were among his visitors; and Tychicus, © 
before he was sent by Paul to Ephesus (ch. 4. 12; perhaps bearing with him this Epistle), 

OBJECT OF THE EPISTLE.—He was anxious to see his disciple Timothy, before his death, and that Timothy should 
bring Mark with him (ch. 1. 4; 4.9, 11, 21), But feeling how uncertain it was whether Timothy should arrive in time, 
he felt it necessary, also, to give him by letter a last warning as to the heresies, the germs of which were then being 
scattered in the Churches. Hence he writes a series of exhortations to faithfulness, and zeal for sound doctrine, and 
patience amidst trials: a charge which Timothy seems to have needed, if we are to judge from the apostle’s earnest- 
ness in urging him to boldness in Christ’s cause, as though St. Paul thought he sawin him some signs of constitu- 
tional timidity (ch. 2. 2-8; 4. 1-5; 1 Timothy 5, 22, 28). 

Sr. PAvuL’s DEATH.—Dionysivs, bishop of Corinth (quoted in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 2. 25) about A. D. 170, 
is the earliest authority for the tradition that Peter suffered martyrdom at Rome “about the same time” as Paul, 
after having laboured for some time there. He calls Peter and Paul “the founders of the Corinthian and Roman 
Churches.” The Roman presbyter, CAIUS (about A. D, 200), mentions the tradition that Peter suffered martyrdom in 
the Vatican. But (1.) Peter’s work was among the Jews (Galatians 2, 9), whereas Rome was a Gentile Church (Romans 
1,13). Moreover, (2.) the First Epistle of Peter (1. 1; 5. 13) represents him as labouring in Babylon in Mesopotamia, (3.) 
The silence of St. Paul’s Epistles written in Rome, negatives the tradition of his having founded, or laboured long at 
Rome; though it is possiblehe may have endured martyrdom there, His martyrdom, certainly, was not, as JEROME 
says, ‘‘on the same day” with that of Paul, else Paul would have mentioned Peter’s being at Rome inch. 4, ll. The 
legend says that Peter, through fear, was fleeing from Rome at early dawn by the Appian Way, when he met our Lord, 
and falling at His feet, asked, Lord, whither goest thou? to which the Lord replied, I go again to be crucified. The dis. 
ciple returned penitent and ashamed, and was martyred. The Church of Domine quo vadis, on the Appian Way, com- 
memorates the supposed fact. Paul, according to Carus (quoted in EUSEBIUS, Leclesiastical History, 2. 25), suffered 
martyrdom on the Ostian Way. So also JEROME, who gives the date, the Mth year of Nero, It was common to send 
prisoners, whose death might attract too much notice at Rome, to some distance from ‘he city, under a military 
escort, for execution; hence the soldier’s sword, not the executioner’s axe, was the instruinent of bis decapitation, 
(ORosrvus, Hist., 7.7.) Paulappears, from Philippians 1., to have had his partisans even in the palace, and certainly 
must have exercised such an influence as would excite sympathy in his behalf, to avoid which the execution was 
ordered outside the city. Cf. Tacrrus, Hist., 4. 11. The Basilica of St. Paul, first built by Constantine, now stands 
outside Rome on the road to Ostia: before the Reformation it was under the protection of the kings of England, and 
the emblem of the order of the Garter is still to be seen among its decorations. The traditional spot of the martyr- 
dom is the Tre Fontane, not far from the Basilica, [CoNYBEARE and Howson.] 





CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-18. AppRESS: THANKFUL EXPRESSION OF LOVE 
AND DESIRE TO SEE HIM: REMEMBRANCE OF HIS FAITH 
AND THAT OF HIS MOTHER AND GRANDMOTHER, EX- 
HORTATION TO STIR UP THE GIFTOF GOD IN HIM, AND 
wot SHRINK FROM AFFLICTION, ENFORCED BY THE 
CONSIDERATION OF THE FREENESS OF GOD'S GRACE IN 
OUR GOSPEL CALLING, AND BY THE APOSTLE’S EXAMPLE, 
THE DEFECTION OF MANY: THE STEADFASTNESS OF ONE- 
SIPHORUS. 1. This Epistle is the last testament and 
swan-like death-song of Paul, [BENGEL.] according to 
the promise of life... in Christ—Paul’s apostleship is 
in order to carry into effect this promise. Cf. “‘ according to 
the faith ...in hope of eternal life... promise,” &¢e, 
(Titus 1.1, 2), This ‘promise of life in Christ’’ (ef, v. 10; 


_ ch. 2. 8) was needed to nerve Timothy to fortitude amidst 


trials, and to boldness in undertaking the journey to 
Rome, which would be attended with much risk (v. 8). 2+ 
my dearly beloved son—In | Timothy 1, 2, and Titus 1. 4, 
written at an earlier period than this Epistle, the expres- 
sion used is in the Greek, ‘My genuine son,” ALFORD 
sees in the change of expression an intimation of an 
altered tone as to Timothy, more of mere love, and less 
of confidence, as though Paul saw in him a want of firm- 
ness, whence arose the need of his stirring up afresh the 
faith and grace in Him (v. 6). But this seems to me not 
justified by the Greek word agapetos, which implies the 
attachment of reasoning and choice, on the ground of merit 
in the one “ beloved,” not of merely instinctive love. See 
TRENCH, Synonyms of New Testament. 3. 1 thank—Greek, 
“T feel gratitude to God,”’ whom I serve from my fore= 


fathers—whom I serve (Romans 1. 9) as did my forefathers. 
He does not mean to put on the same footing the Jewish 
and Christian service of God; but simply toassert hisown 
conscientious service of God as he had received it from 
his progenitors (not Abrabam, Isaac, &c., whom he calls 
“the fathers,’ not ‘ progenitors” as the Greek is here; 
Romans 9.5). The memory of those who had gone before, 
to whom he is about to be gathered, is now, on the eve of 
death, pleasant to him; hence also, he calls to mind the 
faith of the mother and grandmother of Timothy; as he 
walks in the faith of his forefathers (Acts 23.1; 24.14; 26, 
6,7; 28. 20),so Timothy should persevere firmly in the faith 
of his parent and grandparent. Not only Paul, but the 
Jews who reject Christ, forsake the faith of their fore- 
fathers, who looked for Christ; when they accept Him, 
the hearts of the children shall only be returning to the 
faith of their forefathers (Malachi 4.6; Luke 1.17; Romans 
11, 23, 24, 28). Probably Paul had, in his recent defence, 
dwelt on this topic, viz., that he was, in being a Christian, 
only following his hereditary faith, that... 1 have re= 
membrance of thee—‘‘ How unceasing I make my mention 
concerning thee’’ (ef, Philemon 4). The cause of Paul’s 
feeling thankful is, not that he remembers Timothy un- 
ceasingly in his prayers, but for what Timothy is in faith 
(v. 5) and graces; cf. Romans 1. 8, 9, from which supply the 
elliptical sentence thus, ‘I thank God [for thee, for God 
is my witness] whom I serve, &c., that (or how) without 
ceasing I have remembrance (or make mention) of thee,” 
&e, night and day—(Note,1 Timothy 5.5.) 4. desiring 
—Greek, “with yearning as for one much missed.”” minde« 
ful of thy tears—not only at our parting (Acts 20. 37), but 
also often when.under pious feelings, that “ may be 
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filled with joy—to be joined with “desiring to see thee” 
(Romans 1, Ll, 42; 15. 32), 5. When I call to remem- 
brance, &c.—This increased his “desire to see” Timothy. 
The oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ When I called to remembrance ;"" 
implying that some recent incident (perhaps the con- 
trasted cowardice of the hypocrite Demas, who forsook 
him) had reminded him of the sincerity of Timothy’s 
faith. faith that is in thee—ALForD transiates, ‘* that 
was in thee.” He remembers Timothy's faith in the past 
as a fact; its present existence in him is only matter of his 
confident persuasion or hope. which—Greek, “such as.” 
_ dwelt—“ made its dwelling” or abode (John li. 23). The 
past tense implies they were now dead. first—before it 
dwelt in thee. She was the furthest back of the progen- 
itors of Timothy whom Paul knew. mother Eunice—a 
believing Jewess; but his father was a Greek, te., a 
heathen (Acts 16.1). The faith of the one parent sancti- 
fied the child (ch. 3. 15; 1 Corinthians 7. 14). She was pro- 
bably converted at Paul’s first visit to Lystra (Acts lt. 6). 
It is an undesigned coincidence, and soa mark of truth, 
that in Acts 16.1 the belief of the mother alone is men- 
tioned, just as here praise is bestowed on the faith of the 
mother, whilst no notice is taken of the father. [PALEY’S 
Hore Pautine.] and—Greek, “but,” i. e., notwithstand- 
ing appearances. [ALFORD.] persuaded that—ii dwells, or 
it shall dwell “‘in thee also.” The meution of the faith of 
his mother and grandmother is designed as an incentive 
to stir up his faith. 6. Wherefore—Greck, “For which 
cause,” viz., because thou hast inherited, didst once pos- 
sess, and I trust [? “am persuaded”] still dost possess, 
such unfeigned faith. [ALFORD.] stir mp—lit., “rekindle,” 
“revive the spark of;’ the opposite of “quench” or ex- 
tinguish (1 Thessalonians 5, 19). Paul does not doubt the 
existence of real faith in Timothy, but he desires it to be 
put into active exercise. Timothy seems to have become 
somewhat remiss from being so long without Paul (ch. 2. 
22). gift of God—the spiritual grace received for his min- 
isterial office, either at his original ordination, or at his 
consecration to the particular office of suaperintending the 
Ephesian Church (Vote, 1 Timothy 4. 14), imparting fear- 
lessness, power, love, and a sound mind (v,7). by the put- 
ting on of my hands—In 1 Timothy 4. 14, it is “with (not 
by) the laying on of the hands of the presbytery.” The 
apostle was chief in the ordination, and to him “By” is 
applied. The presbytery were his assistants; so “ with,” 
implying merely accompaniment, is said of them. Paul 
was the instrument in Timothy’s ordination and recep- 
tion of the grace then conferred; the presbyters were the 
concurrent participants in the act of ordination; so the 
Greek, dia and meta. So in ordinations by a bishop in our 
days, he does the principal act, they join in laying on 
hands with him. 7%. For, &c.—Implying that Timothy 
needed the exhortation “tostir up the gift of God in him,” 
being constitutionally timid: “ For God did not give us (so 
the Greek, viz.,at our ordination or consecration) the spirit 
of fear.’ The spirit which He gave us, was not the spirit 
of timidity (Uit., cowardice, which is weakness), but of 
“power” (exhibited in a fearless “ testimony” for Christ, 
v. 8). “ Power is the invariable accompaniment of the gift 
of the Holy Ghost, Luke 24.49; Acts 1.8; ef. 6.6, “ full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost,”’ with v.8, “full of faith and power.” 
Fear is the result of “the spirit of bondage” (Romans 8, 
15). Fear within exaggerates the causes of fear without, 
“The spirit of power” is the spirit of man dwelt in 
by the Spirit of God imparting power ; this power “ cast- 
eth out fear” from ourselves, and stimulates us to try to 
cast it out of others (1John 4,18), lowe—which moves the 
. believer whilst “speaking the truth” with power, when 
giving his testimony for Christ (v. 8), at the same time to 
do so “in love” (Ephesians 4.15), a sound mind—The 
Greek is rather, “the bringing of men toa sound mind,” 
[Waunu.] BENGEL supports English Version, “a sound 
mind,” or “ sobermindedness;”’ a duty to which a young 
man like Timothy especially needed to be exhorted 
(ch. 2. 22; 1 Timothy 4. 12; Titus 2. 4, 6). So Paul urges him, 
{n ch, 2. 4, to give up worldly entanglements, which as 
thorns (Luke 8. 14) choke the word. These three gifts are 
preferable to any miraculous powers whatever, 8. there- 


2 TIMOTHY I. 





and Love, not Fear. 


fore—seeing that God hath given us such a spirit, not 
that of fear, Be not thou... ashamed—I agree with 
ELLICOTT, in opposition to ALFORD, that the Greek sub- 
junctive here, with the negative, implies action completed 
at one time, not continued action, which the present imper- 
ative would express; thus implying that Timothy had 
not decidedly yet evinced such feeling of shame; though I 


think, Paul, amidst the desertion of others who once- 


promised fair, and from being aware of Timothy’s consti- 
tutional timidity (ote, v. 7), felt it necessary to stir him 
up and guard him against the possibility of unchristian 
dereliction of duty as to bold confession of Christ. Shame 
(v. 8) is the companion of fear (v.7); if fear be overcome, 
false shame flees. [BENGEL.] Paul himself (v.12), and One- 
siphorus (v. 16), were instances of fearless profession re- 
moving false shame. He presents in contrast sad in- 
stances of fear and shame (v, 15), of the testimony of our 
Lord—o/ the testimony which thou art bound to give in the 
cause of our Lord ; he says “our,” to connect Timothy and 
himself together in the testimony which both should give 
for their common Lord. The testimony which Christ gave 
before Pilate (1 Timothy 6. 12, 13), is an incentive to the be- 
liever that he should, after His Lord’s example, witness a 
good testimony or confession, nor of me his prisoner— 
The cause of God’s servants is the cause of God Himself 
(Ephesians 4.1). Timothy might easily be tempted to be 
ashamed of one in prison, especially as not only worldly 
shame, but great risk, attended any recognition of Paul 
the prisoner. be thou partaker—with me, of the 

—rather, as Greek, “for the Gospel,’ i. e., suffered for the 
Gospel (ch..2. 3-5; Philemon 13), according to the power 
of God—exhibited in having saved and called us (v. 9). 
God who has done the greater act of power (i. €., saved us), 
will surely do the less (carry us safe through afflictions 
borne jor the Gospel). ‘Think not that thou hast to bear 
these afflictions by thine own power, nay it is by the 
power of God. Itwas a greater exercise of power than 
His making the heaven, His persuading the world to em- 
brace salvation.” [CHRYSOSTOM.] 9. Who... called us 
—viz., God the Father (Galatians Ll. 6). The having “saved 
us” in His eternal purpose of ‘‘ grace, given us in Christ 
before the world began,’ precedes his actual “ calling” of 
us in due time with a call made effective to us by the 
Holy Spirit; therefore, ‘“‘saved us” comes before “called 
us” (Romans 8. 2§-30). holy calling—the actual call toa 
life of holiness. Hebrews 3.1, ‘‘ Heavenly calling” [Trrtr- 
MANN, Synonyms]; whereas we were sinners and enemies 
(Ephesians 1, 18; 4.1). The call comes wholly from God, 
and claims us wholly for God. ‘ Holy” implies the sepa- 
ration of believers from the rest of the world unto God, 
not according to—not having regard to our works in His 
election and calling of grace (Romans 9. 11; Ephesians 2, 
8,9). his own purpose—The origination of salvation was 
of His own purpose, flowing from His own goodness, not 
for works of ours coming first, but wholly because of His 
own gratuitous, electing love, [THEODORET and CALYIN.] 
grace... given us—In His everlasting purpose, regarded 
as the same as when actually accomplished in due time, 
in Christ—believers being regarded by God as IN Him, 
with whom the Father makes the covenant of salvation 
(Ephesians 1. 4; 3.11), before the world began—Greek, 
“before the times (periods) of ages; the enduring ages 
of which no end is contemplated (1 Corinthians 2, 7; 
Ephesians 3.11). 10. But...mow... manifest —In 
contrast to its concealment heretofore in the eternal pur- 
pose of God “before the world began” (v. 9; Colossians 1, 
16; Titus 1.2, 3). appearing—the visible manifestation 
in the flesh. abolished death—Grcek, “‘taken away the 
power from death,”’ [TITTMANN.] The Greek article before 
“death,” implies that Christ abolished death, not only in 
some particular instance, but in its very essence, being, 
and idea, as well as in all its aspects and consequences 
(John 11, 26; Romans 8. 2, 38; 1 Corinthians 15. 26, 55; He- 
brews 2. 14). The carrying out of the abolition of death 
into full effect is to be at the resurrection (Revelation 20, 
14), The death of the body meanwhile is but temporary, 
and is made no account of by Christ and the apostles, 
brought .. . to light— making visible by the Gospel 


Tinrothy is Exhorted to Steadfastness 


what was, before hidden in God’s purpose. life—of the 
Spirit, acting first on the soul here, about to act on the 
body also at the resurrection. immortality—Greek, ‘‘ in- 
corruptibility” of the new life, not merely of the risen 
body [ALForpD]. (Romans 8, ll.) through—by means of 
the Gospel, which brings to light the life and immortality pur- 
posed by God from eternity, but manifested now first to 
man by Christ, who in His own resurrection has given 
the pledge of His people’s final triumph over death 
through Him, Before the Gospel revelation from God, 
man, by the light of nature, under the most favourable 
circumstances, had but a glimmering idea of the possi- 
bility of a future being of the soul, but not the faintest 
idea of the resurrection of the body (Acts, 17. 18, 32). If 
Christ were not “the life,’ the dead could never live; if 
He were not the resurrection, they could never rise; had 
He not the keys of hell and death (Revelation 1. 18), we 
could never break throngh the bars of death or gates of 
hell, [Bishop PEARSON.] 11. Whereunto—Flor the pub- 
lication of which Gospel. I am appointed—Greek, “I 
was appointed.” preacher —Gireek, ‘‘herald,” teacher 
of the Gentiles—({1 Timothy 2.7.) He brings forward his 
own example jn this verse and », 12, as a pattern for Tim- 
othy, as a public ‘‘ preacher,” an “ apostle, ” or missionary 
from place to place, and a “ teacher” in private instructing 
His flock with patient perseverance. 12. For the which 
cause—For the Gospel cause of which I was appointed a 
preacher (v.10, 11). L also suffer—besides my active work 
asa missionary. ELLicort translates, ‘I suffer even these 
things;” the sufferings attendant on my being a prisoner 
(v. 8, 15). Tam not ashamed—neither be thou (v, 8). for 
—Confidence as to the future drives away shame, [BEN- 
GEL.] I know—though the world knows Him not (John 
10. 14; 17. 25), whom—I know what a /aith/ul, promise- 
keeping God He is (ch. 2. 13). It is not, I know how I 
have believed, but, I know wuom I have believed; a 
feeble faith may clasp a strong Saviour. believed — 
rather, ‘‘trusted;” carrying out the metaphor of a de- 
positor depositing his pledge with one whom He trusts. 
I am persuaded—(Romans 8, 38.) He is able—in spite 
of so many foes around me. that which I have com- 
mitted unto him—Greek, “‘my deposit;” the body, soul, 
and spirit, which I have deposited in God's safe keep- 
ing (1 Thessalonians 5. 23; 1 Peter 4.19), So Christ Him- 
self in dying (Luke 23, 46). “God deposits with us His 
word; we deposit with God our spirit.’”” (Grorrus.] 
There is one deposit [His revelation] committed by 
God to us, which we ought to keep (v. 13, 14) and 
‘transmit to others (ch. 2. 2); there is another com- 
mitted by God to us, which we should commit to His 
keeping, viz., ourselves and our heavenly portion, that 
day—the day of His appearing (v. 18; ch. 4.8). 13. Hold 
fast the form—rather as Greek, “Have (i.e., keep) a pattern 
of sound (Greek, healthy) words which thou hast heard 
from me, in faith and love.” ‘‘ Keep” suits the reference 
to a deposit in the context. The secondary position of the 
yerb in the Greek forbids our taking it so strongly as 
Pinglish Version, ‘‘ Hold fast.’”’ The Greek for “form” is 
translated “pattern”? in 1 Timothy Il. 16, the only other 
passage where it occurs, Have such a pattern drawn from 
my sound words, in opposition to the wnsound doctrines so 
current at Ephesus, vividly impressed (WAHL translates it 
“delineation ;” the verb implies to make a lively and last- 
ing impress) on thy mind, in faith and love—the element 
IN which my sound words had place, and in which thou 
art to have the vivid impression of them as thy inwardly de- 
lineated pattern, moulding conformably thy outward pro- 
fession. So nearly BENGEL explains, 1 Timothy 3.9. 14. 
anslate as Greek, “That goodly deposit keep through the 
Toly Ghost,” viz., “the sound words which I have com- 
mitted to thee” (v, 13; ch. 2, 2). im us—in all believers, not 
merely in youand me, The indwelling Spirit enables us 
to keep from the robbers of the soul the deposit of His 
word committed to us by God. 15. all they which are 
fm Asia—Proconsular Asia; “ All who are there now, when 
they were in Rome (not “be” orare, but) turned from me” 
then; were “ashamed of my chain,” in contrast to ONE- 
SIPHORUS; did not stand with me but forsook me (ch 4. 16). 


2 TIMOTHY II. 


and to Constancy and Perseveriice. 


Itis possible that the occasion of their turning from hima 
was at his apprehension in Nicopolis, whither they had 
escorted him on his way to Rome, but from which they 
turned back to Asia, A hint to Timothy, now in Asia; 
not to be like them, but to imitate rather ONESIPHORUS, 
and to come to him (ch. 4, 21), Phygellus and Hermoge- 
nes—specified perhaps, as being persons from whom sucle 
pusillanimous conduct could least be expected ; or, as bes 
ing well known to Timothy, and spoken of before in con- 
vyersations between him and Panl, when the latter was in 
Asia Minor, 16. The Lord give mercy—even as ONE- 
SIPHORUS had abounded in works of mercy. the house of 
Onesiphorus—He himself was then absent from Ephesus, 
which aceounts for the form of expression (ch. 4, 19). His 
household would hardly retain his name after the master 
was dead,as BENGEL supposes him to have been. No- 
where has Paul prayers for the dead, which is fatal to the 
theory, favoured by ALFORD also, that he was dead. God 
blesses not only the righteous man himself, but all his 
household. my chain—Paul in the second, asin his first 
imprisonment, was bound by a chain to the soldier who 
guarded him. 17. found me—in the crowded metropolis, 
So in turn “ may he find mercy of the Lord in that day” 
when the whole universe shall be assembled, 18. grant 
unto him—as well as “‘ unto his house” (v. 16). the Lord 
—who rewards a kindness done to His disciples as if done 
to Himself (Matthew 25. 45). of—/from the Lord; “the 
Lord” is emphatically put instead of ‘from Himself,” for 
solemnity and emphasis (2 Thessalonians 3.5). in how 
many things—“‘how many acts of ministry he rendered.” 
unto me—Omitted in the oldest MSS., so that the “minis- 
tered”? may include services rendered to others as well as 
to Paul. wery well—rather as Greek, ‘‘Thou knowest 
better’ (than I can tell thee, seeing that thou art more of 
a regular resident at Ephesus). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-26. EXHORTATIONS; TO FAITHFULNESS AS A Goop 
SOLDIER OF CHRIST; ERRORS TO BESHUNNED; THE LORD’S 
SURE FOUNDATION; THE RIGHT SPIRIT FOR A SERVANT 
or CHRIST. 1. Thou therefore—following my example 
(ch, 1. 8,12), and that of ONESIPHORUS (ch. 1. 16-18), and 
shunning that of those who forsook me (ch. 1. 15). my son- 
—Children ought to imitate their father, be strong—lit., 
“be invested with power.”” Have power, and show thyself 
to have it; implying an abiding state of power. im the 
grace—the element IN which the believer’s strength has 
place. Cf. ch. 1.7, ‘God hath given us the spirit of power.” 
2, among—Greek, ‘“‘ through,” i. e., with the attestation 
(lit., intervention) of many witnesses, viz., the presbyters 
and others present at his ordination or consecration (1 
Timothy 4. 14;.6. 12), commit—in trust, as a deposit (ch. 1. 
14). faithfal—The quality most needed by those having 
a trust commnitted to them. who—G*reek, “ (persons) such 
as shall be competent to teach (them to) others also.”’ Thus 
the way is prepared for inculeating the duty of faithful 
endurance (vy, 3-13). Thou shouldest consider as a motive 
to endurance, that thou hast not only to keep the deposit 
for thyself, but totransmit it unimpaired to others, who 
in their turn shall fulfil the same office. This is so far 
from supporting oral tradition now, that it rather teaches 
how precarious a mode of preserving revealed truth it was, 
depending, as it did, on the trustworthiness of each indi- 
vidual in the chain of succession; and-how thankful we 
ought to be that God Himself has given the written Word, 
which is exempt from such risk. 3. Thou therefore en= 
dure hardness—The oldest MSS. have no “ Thou therefore,” 
and read, “‘ Endure hardship with” (me). ‘* Take thy share 
in suffering.”” [CONYBEARE and Howson.] 4. ‘No one 
whilst serving asa soldier.” the affairs, &c.—“ the busi- 
nesses of life’? [ALFORD]; mercantile, or other than mili- 
tary. him who hath chosen him—the general who at 
the first enlisted him asa soldier. Paul himself worked 
at tent-making (Acts 18.3), Therefore what is prohibited 
here is, not all other save religious occupation, but the be-. 
coming entangled, or over-engrossed therewith. 5. And— 
** Moreover.” strive for masteries--“strive in the games” 
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[ALFukED); viz., the great national games of Greece. yetis 
he not crowned, except—even though he gain the victory. 
strive lawfully—observing all the conditions of both the 
contest (keeping within the bounds of the course and stript 
of his clothes) and the preparation for it, viz.,as to self- 
denying diet, anointing, exercise, self-restraint, chastity, 
decorum, &c. (1 Corinthians 9, 24-27) 6. must be first 
partaker—The right of first partaking of the fruits belongs 
to him who is labouring ; do not thou, therefore, relax thy 
labours, as thou wouldest be foremost in partaking of the 
reward, CONYBEARE explains “first,” before the idler. 7. 
Consider the force of the illustrations I have given from 
the soldier, the contender in the games, and the husband- 
men, as applying to thyself in thy ministry, and the Lord 
give thee, &c.—The oldest MSS, read, “for the Lord will 
give thee understanding.” Thou canst understand my 
meaning so as personally to apply it to thyself; for the 
Lord will give thee understanding when thou seekest it 
from Him “inall things.’”? Notintellectual perception, but 
personal appropriation of the truths metaphorically ex- 
pressed, was what he needed to be given him by the Lord. 
8. Rather as Greek, ‘‘ Remember Jesus Christ, raised from 
the dead.’”’ Remember Christ risen, so as to follow Him, 
As He was raised after death, so if thou wouldest share His 
risen “life,” thou must now share His “death” (v.11). The 
Greek perfect passive participle, impliesa permanent cha- 
racter acquired by Jesus as the risen Saviour, and our per- 
manent interest in Himas such, Christ's resurrection is put 
prominently forward as being the truth now assailed (v, 
18), and the one best calculated to stimulate Timothy to 
steadfastness in sharing Paul’s sufferings for the Gospel's 
sake (Note, v. 3). my Geospel—that which I always 
taught. of the seed of David—The one and only gene- 
alogy (as contrasted with the “endless genealogies,” 
(1 Timothy 1. 4) worth thinking of, for it proves Jesus 
to be the Messiah. The absence of the article in the 
Greek, and this formula, “of the seed of David” (cf, 
Romans 1. 3), imply that the words were probably part 
of a recognized short oral creed. In His death He 
assured us of His humanity; by His resurrection, of His 
divinity. That He was not crucified for His own sin, ap- 
pears from His resurrection; that He was crucified, shows 
that He bore sin, on Him, though notin Him. 9. Where- 
im—In proclaiming which Gospel. suffer trouble—tit., 
“evil.” Lama sufferer of evil as though I were a doer 
of evil. bonds—(Ch. 116.) word... not bound— 
Though my person is bound, my tongue and my pen are 
not (ch. 4. 17; Acts 28.31), Or he alludes not merely to his 
own proclamation of the Gospel, though in chains, but to 
the freedom of its circulation by others, even though his 
power of circulating it is now prescribed (Philippians 1. 
18). He also hints to Timothy, that he being free ought to 
be the more earnest in the service of it.. 10. Therefore— 
Because of the anxiety I feel that the Gospel should be 
extended; that anxiety being implied inv, 9. endure— 
not merely ‘I passively suffer,’ but “I actively and per- 
severingly endure,’ and “‘am ready to endure patiently 
all things.’’ the elect—for the sake of the Church: all the 
members of Christ’s spiritual body (Colossians 1, 24), 
they . . . also—as well as myself: both God’s elect not 
yet converted and those already so, salwation,., glory 
—not only salvation from wrath, but glory in reigning with 
Him eternally (v.12). Glory is the full expansion of salva- 
tion (Acts 2.47; Romans 8, 21-24, 30; Hebrews 9. 28), So 
grace and glory, Psalm 84.12, 11. Greek, “ Faithful is the 
saying.”” For—For the fact isso that, “if we be dead with 
Him (the Greek aorist tense implies a state once Sor all en- 
tered into in past times at the moment of regeneration, Ro- 
mans 6. 3, 4,8; Colossians 2. 12), we shall also live with 
Him.” The symmetrical form of “the saying,” v. 11-13, 
and the rhythmical balance of the parallel clauses, makes 
it likely, they formed partofa Church hymn (No/e, 1 Tim- 
othy 3. 16), or accepted formula, perhaps first uttered by 
some of the Christian “ prophets” in the public assembly 
(1 Corinthians 14. 26). The phrase “faithful is the saying,” 
which seems to have been the usual formula (cf. 1 Timo- 
thy 1. 15; 3.1; 4.9; Titus 3.8)in such cases, favours this, 
12, saffer—rather, as the Greek is the same as in v, 10, “If 
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we endure (with Him),” &c. (Romans 8.17). reign with 
him—The peculiar privilege of the elect Church now suf- 
fering with Christ, then to reign with Him (ole, 1 Corin- 
thians 6.2), Reigning is something more than mere salva- 
tion (Romans 5,17; Revelation 3.21; 5. 10; 20.4, 5). deny— 
with the mouth, As believe” with the heart follows, v. 12. 
Cf. the opposite, “ confess with thy mouth’ and ‘believe 
in thine heart’? (Romans 10, 9,10). he also will deny us— 
(Matthew 10.33.) 13. believe not— If we are unbelievers 
(lit., unfaithful), He remains faithful’ (Deuteronomy 7. 9, 10). 
The oldest MSS, read, ‘*¥or He cannot (itis an impossibility 
that He should) deny Himself.” Hecannot be unfaithful 
to His word that He willdeny those who deny Him, though 
we be not faithful to our profession of faith in Him (Ro- 
mans 3.3). Three things are impossible to God, to die, to 
lie, and to be deceived [AUGUSTINE, Symbolism ad Catechu- 
menos, 1. 1] (Hebrews 6, 18), This impossibility is not one 
of infirmity, but of infinite power and majesty. Also, in- 
directly, comfort is suggested to believers, that He is faith- 
ful to His promises to them; at the same time that apos- 
tates are shaken out of their self-deceiving fancy, that be- 
cause they change, Christ similarly may change. A warn- 
ing to Timothy to be steadfast in the faith. 14. them— 
those over whom thou dost preside (Titus 3.1), charging 
—Greek, “testifying continually :” ‘‘adjuring them.” be= 
fore the Lord—(l Timothy 5, 21.) that they strive not 
about words—rather, “strive with words:” “not to have 
a (mere) war of words’’ (v. 28, 24; 1 Timothy 6. 4) where the 
most vital matters are at stake (v. 17, 18; Acts 18, 15). The 
oldest MSS. put a stop at “charging them before the 
Lord” (which clause is thus connected with “put them in 
remembrance’’) and read the imperative, “Strive not 
thou in words,’ &c. to mo profit—not qualifying 
“words;” but Greek neuter, in apposition with “strive 
in words,” “(a thing tending) to no profit,’ lit., “ profit- 
able for nothing ;’’ the opposite of ‘‘ meet for the master’s 
use” (v. 21), to the subverting—sure to subvert (over- 
turn) the hearers: the opposite of “edifying” (building 
up) (2 Corinthians 13. 10). 15. Study—Greek, “Be earn- 
est,” or “diligent.” to show—Greck, “present,” as in 
Romans 12. 1, thyself—as distinguished from those 
whom Timothy was to charge (v. 14), approved—tested 
by trial: opposed to “reprobate” (Titus 1, 16), workman 
—Alluding to Matthew 20,1, &c. not to be ashamed—by 
his work not being “approved” (Philippians 1. 20), Con- 
trast ‘deceitful workers” (2 Corinthians 1. 13), rightly 
dividing—* rightly handling” [Vulgate]; “rightly admin- 
istering” [ALFORD]; lit., cutting “straight” or ‘right: 
the metaphor being from a father or a steward (1 Corin- 
thians 4, 1) eutting and distributing bread among his chil- 
dren [VITRINGA and CALVIN] (Luke 12. 42). LXX., Prov- 
erbs 3.6 and 11. 5, use it of “‘making one’s way:” so 
BENGEL here takes Paul to mean that Timothy may 
make ready a straight way for “the word of truth,” and 
may himself walk straight forward according to this 
line, turning neither to the right nor to the left, “* teach- 
ing no other doctrine” (1 Timothy 1,3). The same image 
of away appears in the Greek for “ increase’’ (ote, v. 16). 
The opposite to “rightly handling,” or “ dispensing,” is, 2 
Corinthians 2.17, “corrupt the word of God.” truth— 
Greek, “the truth” (ef, v. 18). 16. shun—lit., “stand 
above,” separate from, and superior to. vaim—opposed 
to “the truth’ (v.15). babblings—with loud voice: of- 
posed to the temperate “‘ word” (Titus 3,9), imerease-- 
Greek, “advance ;” lit., “strike forward :” an image from 
pioneers eutling away all obstacles before an advancing 
army. They pretend progress; the only kind of progress 
they make is to a greater pitch of impiety, more ungod- 
liness—Greek, ‘a greater degree of impiety.” 17. willeat 
—lit., “‘ will kave pasture.” The consuming progress of 
mortification is the image. They pretend to give rich 
spiritual pasture to their disciples: the only pasture is 
that of a spiritual cancer feeding on their vitals, canker 
—a& cancer or gangrene, Hymeneus— Note, 1 Timothy 1. 
20.) After his excommunication he seems to haye becn 
re-admitted into the Church and again to have troubled 
it, 18. erred—Greek, “missed the aim” (ote, 1 Timothy 
6, 21), is past already—has already taken place, The be- 
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nings of the subsequent Gnostic heresy already ecx- 
sted. They “wrested” (2 Peter 3.16) Paul’s own words 
(Romans 6.4; Ephesians 2.6; Colossians 2, 12) “to their 
own destruction,’ as though the resurrection was merely 
the spiritual raising of souls from the death of sin. Cf. 
1 Corinthians 15.12, where he shows all our hopes of 
future glory rest on the literal reality of the resur- 
rection. To believe it past (as the Seleucians or Her- 
mians did, according to AUGUSTINE, Jp. 119, 55, ad Jan- 
uarium, sec. 4.), is to deny it in its true sense. over-= 
throw—trying to subvert “the foundation” on which 
alone faith can rest secure (v. 19; cf. Titus 1. 11). 19. 
Nevertheless—Notwithstanding the subversion of their 
faith, “the firm foundation of God standeth”’ fast (so the 
Greek ought to be translated). The ‘ foundation’ here is 
“the Church” [ALForD], “ the ground” or basement sup- 
port “of the truth” (1 Timothy 38. 15), Christ Himself 
being the ultimate “foundation” (1 Corinthians 3, 11). 
In the steadfast standing of the Church there is involved 
the steadfast certainty of the doctrine in question (v. 18), 
Thus the “ house”’ (v. 20) answers to the “‘ foundation ;” it 
is made up of the elect whom “the Lord knoweth”’ (ac- 
knowledgeth, recognizes, Psalm 1.6; Matthew 7. 23; John 
10.14; 1 Corinthians 8. 3) as ‘“ His,” and who persevere 
to the end, though others “‘err concerning the faith” 
(Matthew 24.24; John 10.28; Romans 10, 38,39; 1 John 
2.19). BENGEL takes “ the foundation ”’ to be the immoveable 
faithfulness of God (to His promises to His elect (CALVIN)). 
This contrasts well with the erring fromthe faith on the 
part of the reprobate, v.18. Though they deny the faith, 
God abates not His faithfulness (ef. v. 13). havimg—seeing 
that it has. [ELLicoTtT.] seal—inscription: indicating 
ownership and destination; inscriptions were often en- 
graven on a “foundation” stone (Revelation 21, 14), [AL- 
FORD.] This will agree with the view that “the founda- 
tion”’ is the Church (Ephesians 2. 20). If it be taken God's 
immoveable faithfulness, the *‘seal’’ will be regarded as at- 
tached to His covenant promise, with the inscription or 
legend, on one side of its round surface, ‘“‘ The Lord know- 
eth (it is ‘knew’ in LXX., Numbers 16.5, to which Paul 
here alludes, altering it for his purpose by the Spirit) 
them that are His;’’ on the obverse side, ‘‘ Let every one 
that nameth (as His Lord, Psalm 20. 7, or preacheth in His 
name, Jeremiah 20. 9) Christ,” &c, depart—G'reek, “stand 
aloof.’ from iniquity—(Isaiah 52.11.) In both clauses 
there may be an allusion to Numbers 16. 5, 26, LXX. 
God’s part and man’s part are marked ont. God chooseth 
and knoweth His elect; our part is to believe, and by the 
Spirit depart from all iniquity, an unequivocal proof of our 
being the Lord’s (cf. Deuteronomy 29, 29; Luke 13, 23-27). 
St. Lucian when asked by his persecutors, ‘‘ Of what coun- 
try art thou?” replied, ‘I am a Christian.” ‘ What is 
your occupation?” “I amaChristian.” ‘Of what fam- 
ily?” “I am a Christian.” [CiurRysostTom, Orationes, 75.] 
He cannot be honoured with the name Christian,*who 
dishonours by iniquity, Christ, the Author of the name. 
Blandina’s refreshment amidst her tortures was to say, “I 
am a Christian, and with us Christians no evil is done.” 
[EusEBIvS, Ecclesiastical History, 5.1.) Apostasy from the 
faith is sure soon to be followed by indtilgence in iniquity. 
It was so with the false teachers (ch. 3. 2-8, 13), 20. ina 
great house—i. c., the visible professing Christian Church 
(1 Timothy 3.15). Paul is speaking, not of those without, 
but of the [visible] family of God. [CALvrn.] So the par- 
able of the sweep net (Matthew 13, 47-49) gathering together 
of every kind, good and bad: as the good and bad cannot 
be distinguished whilst under the waves, but only when 
brought to shore, so believers and unbelievers continue 
in the same Church, until the judgment makes the ever- 
lasting distinction. ‘“‘The ark of Noah is a type of the 
Church ; as in the former there were together the leopard 
and the kid, the wolf and the lamb; soin the latter, the 
tighteous and sinners, vessels of gold and silver, with ves- 
sels of wood and earth” (JEROME, contra Luciferianos, 302) 
(cf. Matthew 20. 16), vessels of gold . . . silver—precious 
and able to endure fire, of wood and earth—worthless, 
fragile, and soon burnt (1 Corinthians 3, 12-15; 15, 47), some 
..some—the former... the latter, te dishonour—(Pro- 
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verbs 16.4; Romans 9. 17-23), 21. Ifa man... purge 
himself from these—The Greck expresses “If one (ex. gr., 
thou, Timothy) purify himself (so as to separate) from 
among these” (vessels unto dishonour), sanctified—Set 
apart as wholly consecrated to the Lord. and meet—Some 
oldest MSS, omit ‘‘and.”’ the master—viz., of “ the house:’’ 
the Lord. Paul himself was such a vessel: once one 
amongst those of earth, but afterwards he became by 
grace one of gold. prepared unto every good work— 
(Ch. 3. 17; Titus 3.1.) Contrast Titus 1. 16. 22. also— 
Greek, ‘““But:’’ in contrast to ‘every good work,” v, 21. 
flee—There are many lusts from which our greatest safety 
is in flight (Genesis 89. 12). Avoid occasions of sin. From 
the abstemious character of Timothy (1 Timothy 5, 23) it 
is likely that not animal indulgences, but the impetu- 
osity, rash self-confidence, hastiness, strife, and vain- 
glory of young men (1 Jobn 2. 14-16), are what he is here 
warned against: though theSpirit probably intended the 
warning toinclude bofh in its application to the Church 
in general, youthful—Timothy was a youth (1 Timothy 
4, 12, righteousness—The opposite of ‘‘iniquity,” ie., 
unrighteousness (v.19; ef. 1 Timothy 6.11). peace, with 
—rather put no comma, “ peace with them that call on the 
Lord out of a, pure heart”’ (L Timothy 1.5; Ephesians 6, 5; 
Colossians 3, 22). We are tolove all men, but it is not 
possible to be at peace with all men, for this needs com- 
munity of purpose and opinion; they alone who call on 
the Lord sincerely [as contrasted with the false teachers 
who had only the form of godliness, ch. 3, 5, 8; Titus 1, 15, 
16) have this community [THEODORET] (Romans 12, 18), 
23. (Titus 3.9.) unlearned—Greek, ‘undisciplined: not 
tending to promote the discipline of faith and morals 
(Proverbs 5. 23). ““Uninstructive:” in contrast with ‘in- 
structing” (v. 25), and ‘‘ wise unto salvation” (ch, 3, 15) 
avoid—‘ decline.” 24. not strive—‘The servant of the 
Lord”? must imitate his master in not striving conten- 
tiously, though uncompromising in earnestly contending 
for the faith (Jude 3; Matthew 12.19). gentle unto all 
men—“ patient” (Greek, ‘patient in bearing wrongs”"’) in 
respect to adversaries. He is to be genile so that he may 
oceasion no evils; patientso that he may endureevils, apt 
to teach—Implying not only solid teaching and ease in 
teaching, but patience and assiduity init. [BENGEL.] 25. 
imstructing—Greek, ‘‘ disciplining,” instructing with cor- 
rection, which those who dealin “ wninstructive” or “ un- 
disciplined questions” need (Votes, v. 23; 1 Timothy I. 20). 
those that oppose themselves—Grcek, ‘“‘oppositely af- 
fected:” those of a different opinion. if... peradven- 
ture— Greek, “if at any time.’ repentamece—which they 
need as antecedent to the full knowledge (so the Greek for 
“ acknowledgment’) of the truth (1 Timothy 2. 4), their minds 
being corrupted (ch. 3. 8), and their lives immoral. The 
eause of the spiritual ignoranee which prompts such 


. “questions” is moral, having its seat in the will, notin 


the intellect (John 7.17). Therefore repentance is their 
first need. That, not man, but God alone can “give” 
(Acts 5. 31), 26. recover themselwes—Greek, “awake up 
to soberness,” viz., from the spiritualintoxication whereby 
they have fallen intothe snare of the devil. the snare— 
(Ephesians 6, 11, ‘the wiles of the devil; 1 Timothy 3.7; 
6,9.) taken captive by him at his will—so as fo follow the 
will of “THAT” (the Greek emphatically marks Satan 
thus) foe. However, dtferent Greek pronouns stand for 
“him” and ‘“his;’’ and the Greek for “taken captive” 
means not ‘captivated for destruction,’ but “jor being 
saved alive,’ as in Luke 5. 10, ‘Thou shalt catch men to 
save them unto life;’’ also there is no article before the 
Greek participle, which the English Version ‘who are 
taken captive,’ would require, Therefore, translate, 
“That they may awake, &c., taken as saved (and willing) 
captives by him (the servant of the Lord, v. 24),so as to 
follow the willof Him (the Lord, v. 24, or God,’ v, 25) 
There are here two evils, the ‘‘snare’”’ and sleep, from 
which they are delivered: and two goods to which they 
are translated, awaking and deliverance, Instead of Sae 
tan’s thrall comes the free and willing captivity of obedience 
to Christ (2 Corinthians 10, 5), It is God who goes before, 
giving repentance (v. 25); then the work of His servant fol- 
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lowing is sure to be crowned with success, leading the 
convert henceforth to “live to the will of God” (Acts 22. 14; 
1 Peter 4. 2). 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-17. ComInG EVIL DAYS: SIGNS OF EVIL ALREADY: 
CONTRAST IN THE DOCTRINE AND LIFE OF PAUL, WHICH 
TIMOTHY SHOULD FOLLOW IN ACCORDANCE WITH HIs 
EARLY TRAINING IN SCRIPTURE. 1. also—Greek, “but.” 
last days—preceding Christ’s second coming (2 Peter 3.3; 
Jude ls). “The latter times,’ 1 Timothy 4. 1, refer toa period 
not so remote as “ the last days,” viz., the long days of Pa- 
pal and Greek anti-Christianity. perilous—iit., ‘ difficult 
times,’’ in which it is difficult to know what is to be done: 
‘“‘erievous times.” shall come—Greek, “shall be immi- 
nent;’’ “shall come unexpectedly.” [BENGEL.] 2. men 
in the professing Church. Cf, the catalogue, Romans 1, 
29, &c., where much the same sins are attributed to 
neathen men, it shall be a relapse into virtual heathen- 
dom, with all its beast-like propensities, whence the sym- 
bol of it is “‘a beast” (Revelation 13. 1, 11, 12, &c.; 17. 3, 8, 
11), covetous—transilate, ‘‘money-loving,”’ a distinct Greek 
word from that for ‘‘covetous”’ (ote, Colossians 3,5). The 
eognate Greek substantive (1 Timothy 6. 10) is so translated, 
“the love of money is a (Greek, not “ the’’) root of all evil.” 
boasters—empty boasters [ALFORD]; boasting of having 
what they have not, proud—overweening: lit., showing 
themselves above their fellows. biasphemous—rather, 
“‘evil-speakers,” revilers. disobedient to parents—The 
character of the times is even to be gathered especially 
from the manners of the young. [BENGEL.] unthank- 
ful—The obligation to gratitude is next to that of obedience 
to parents, unholy—irreligious [ALFORD]; inobservant 
of the offices of piety. 3. truce-breakers—rather as the 
Greek is translated Romans 1. 31, “implacable.” false 
aceusers—slanderers (1 Timothy 8. 11; Titus 2.3), imeon- 
tinent, fierce—at once both soft and hard: inconlinenily 
indulging themselves, and inhuman to others, despisers, 
&¢.—‘*no lovers of good” [ALFORD]; the opposite of ‘ta 
lover of good’’ (Titus 1.8). 4. heady—precipitate in action 
and in passion. high-minded—lit., “puffed up” with 
pride, as with smoke blinding them. lovers of pleasure 
.«.. God—Love of pleasure destroys the love and sense of 
God. 5. form—outward semblance. godliness—piety. 
denying —rather as Greek, “having denied,” 7. e., re- 
nounced. the power—the living, regenerating, sanctify- 
ing influence of it, turn away—implying that some of 
such characters, forerunners of the last days, were al- 
ready in the Church. 6. of this sort—Greek, ‘‘of these,” 
sueh as were described (v. 5). creep into—stealthily. 
laden with sins—(Isaiah 1. 4)—applying to the “silly 
women” whose consciences are burdened with sins, and 
so are a ready prey to the false teachers who promise ease 
of concience if they will follow them. A bad conscience 
leads easily to shipwreck of faith (1 Timothy 1.19). di- 
vers lusts—not only animal lusts, but passion for change 
in doetrine and manner of teaching; the running after 
fashionable men and fashionable tenets, drawing them 
in the most opposite directions. [ALFORD.] 7. Ever 
learning—some new point, for mere curiosity, to the dis- 
paragement of what they seemed to know before. the 
knowledge—Greek, “the perfect knowledge;” the only 
safeguard against further novelties. Gnosticism laid 
hold especially of the female sex [IREN &US, 1. 13. 3.]: so 
Roman Jesuitism. 8. Now—Greek, “But; itis no won- 
der there should be now such opponents to the truth, for 
their prototypes existed in ancient times. [ALrFrorpD.] 
Jannes ... Jambres—Traditional names of the Egyp- 
tian magicians who resisted Moses (Exodus 7. 1, 22), de- 
rived from “the unwritten teaching of the Jews.” [THE- 
ODORET.] Ina point so immaterial as the names, where 
Scripture had not recorded them, Paul takes the names 
which general opinion had assigned the magicians, 
EvsEBIvS, Preparatio Evangelica, quotes from NUME-" 
nivs, “‘Jannes and Jambres were sacred scribes (a lower 
order of priests in Egypt) skilled in magic.” HrLuer in- 
terprets Jannes from the Abyssinian language a trickster, 
and Jambres a juggler (Acts 13.8). resist—‘‘ withstand,” 
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as before. They did so by trying to rival Moses’ miracles, 
So the false teachers shall exhibit lying wonders in the 
last days (Matthew 24, 24; 2 Thessalonians 2.9; Reyela- 
tion 13. 14, 15), reprobate—incapable of testing the truth 
(Romans 1, 28). [BENGEL.] ALForD takes passively, 
“not abiding the test;” rejected on being tested (Jere- 
miah 6.30), 9. they shall proceed no faurther—though 
Jor atime (ch. 2, 16) “they shall advance or proceed (Eng- 
lish Version, ‘increase’) unto more ungodlinéss,” yet 
there is a final limit beyond which they shall not be 
able to “ proceed further” (Job 38. 11; Revelation 11. 7, 11. 
Théy themselves shall ‘* wax worse and worse” (v. 13), but 
they shall at last be for ever prevented from seducing 
others, ‘‘Often malice proceeds deeper down, when it 
cannot extend itself.” [BENGEL.] their folly—tit., “de- 
mentation :” wise though they think themselves. shall 
be manifest— Greek, “shall be brought forth from con- 
cealment into open day”? [BENGEL] (1 Corinthians 4. 5), 
as theirs . . . was—as that of those magicians was, when 
not only could they no longer try to rival Moses in send- 
ing boils, but the boils fell upon themselves: so as to the 
lice (Exodus 8.18; 9.11). 10. fully Known—lit,, ‘fully 
followed up” and traced, viz., with a view to following me 
as thy pattern, so far as I follow Christ; the same Greek 
as Luke 1. 3, “having had perfect understanding of all 
things.’ His pious mother Lois, and grandmother Eu- 
nice, would recommend him to study fully Paul's Chris- 
tian course as a pattern. Hehad not been yet the. com- 
panion of Paul at the time of the apostle’s persecutions in 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra (Acts 18. 50; 14. 5, 19), but is 
first mentioned as such Acts 16. 1-3. However, he was “a 
disciple” already, when introduced to us in Acts 16. 1-3; 
and as Paul calls him “my own son in the faith,” he 
must have been converted by the apostle previously; 
perhaps in the visit to those parts three years before, 
Hence arose Timothy's knowledge of Paul's persecutions, 
which were the common talk of the churches in those 
regions about the time of his conversion. The incidental 
allusion to them here forms an undesigied coincidence be- 
tween the history and the Epistle, indicating genuineness, 
[PALEY’s Hore Pauline.] A forger of Epistles from the 
Acts would neyer allude to Timothy’s knowledge of perse- 
cutions, when that knowledge is not expressly men- 
tioned in the history, but is only arrived at by indirect 
inference; also the omission of Derbe here, in the Epistle, 
is in minute accordance with the fact that in Derbe ne 
perseciition is mentioned in the history, though Derbe and 
LIystra are commonly mentioned together. The reason 
why he mentions his persecutions before Timothy be- 
came his companion, and not those subsequent, was 
because Timothy was familiar with the latter as an eye- 
witness, and Paul needed not to remind him of them, but 
the former Timothy had traced up by seeking the infor- 
mation from others, especially as the date and scene of 
them was the date and scene of his own conversion, 
doctrine—“ teaching.’ manner of life— conduct,” “be- 
haviour.” purpose— The Greek is elsewhere usually used 
of God’s “‘purpose.’”’ But here, as in Acis 11. 23, of Paul’s 
determined ‘‘purpose of heart in cleaving unto the j 
Lord.” My set aim, or resolution, in my apostolic fanc- 
tion, and in every action is, not my selfish gain, but the 
glory of God in Christ, long-snffering—towards my ad- 
versaries, and the false teachers; towards brethren in bear- 
ing their infirmities; towards the unconverted, and the 
lapsed when penitent (ch. 4.2; 2 Corinthians 6, 6; Gala- 
tians 5.22; Ephesians 4.2; Colossians 3,12), charity— 
Lovetoall men, patience—‘ endurance :” patient continu- 
ance in well-doing amidst adversities (v. 11; Romans 2. 7), 
11. afflictions—‘ sufferings.” which—Greek, ‘such as.” 
in Antioch—of Pisidia (Acts 13. H, 50,51), Teonium—(Acts 
14.1-5.) Lystra—(Acts H, 6,19.) what—How grievous, ont 
of... all... Lord delivered me—(Ch. 4. 17; Psalm 34.17; 2 
Corinthians 1.10.) An encouragement to Timothy not to 
fear persecutions. 12, Yea, and—An additional consid- 
eration for Timothy: if he wishes to live godly in Christ, 
he must make up his mind to encounter persecution, 
that will—Greck, ‘all whose will is to live,” &c. So far 
should persecution be from being a stumbling-block to 
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Paul Appeals to Timothy's 


Timothy, he should consider ita mark of the pious. So 
the same Greck is used of the same thing, Luke 14, 28, 33, 
“intending (Greek, wishing) to build a tower... counteth 
the cost.” live godly in Christ—(Galatians 2, 20; Philip- 
pians 1.21.) There is no godliness (Greek, “ piously’’) or 
piety out of Christ. The world easily puts up with the 
mask of a religion which depends on itself, but the piety 
which derives its vigour directly from Christ is as odious 
to modern Christians as it was to the ancient Jews, [BEN- 
GEL] shall suffer persecution—and will not decline it 
(Galatians 5. 11) BisHoPp PEARSON proves the Divine 
origination of Christianity from its success being inex- 
plicable on the supposition of its being of human origin. 


The nature of its doctrine was no way likely to command 


success: (1) it condemned all other religions, some estab- 
lished for ages; (2) it enjoins precepts ungrateful to flesh 
and blood, the mortifying of the flesh, the love of enemies, 
and the bearing of the cross; (3) it enforces these seem- 
ingly unreasonable precepts by promises seemingly in- 
eredible; not good things such as afford complacency to 
our senses, but such as cannot be obtained till after this 
life, and presuppose what then seemed impossible, the 
resurrection; (4) if predicts to its followers what would 
seem sure to keep most of the world from embracing it, 
persecutions. 13. Reason why persecutions must be ex- 
pected, and these becoming worse and worse as the end 
approaches. The breach between light and darkness, so 
far from being healed, shall be widened. [ALFORD.] evil 
men—in contrast to the “godly” (v. 12). seducers—iit., 
“conjurors.” Magical arts prevailed at Ephesus (Acts 19. 
19),and had been renounced by many Ephesians on em- 
bracing Christianity: but now when Paul was writing to 
Ephesus, symptoms of a return to conjuring tricks ap- 
peared: an undesigned coincidence. [BURTON.] Prob- 
ably sorcery will characterize the final apostasy (Revela- 
tion 13. 15; 18. 23; 22.15). wax worse—lit., “advance in the 
direction of worse” (Nole, v. 9). Not contradictory to 
that verse: there the diffusion of the evil was spoken of; 
here its%niensity. [ALFORD.] deceiving, and being de- 
ceived—He who has once begun to deceive others, is the 
less easily able to recover himself from error, and the 
more easily embraces in turn the errors of others. [BEN- 
GEL.) 14. But... thou—Whautever they may do, Resum- 
ing the thread begun at v.10, learmed—from me and thy 
mother and grandmother (ch. 1.5; 2.2), assured of—from 
Scripture (v.15). of whom—yplural, not singular, in the 
oldest MSS., “from what teachers.” Not only from me, 
but from Lois and Eunice, 15. from a child—tit,, ‘from 
an infant.’”’ The tender age of the first dawn of reason is 
that wherein the most lasting impressions of faith may 
be made, holy Scriptures—The Old Testament taught by 
his Jewess mother. An undesigned coincidence with ch. 
1.5; Acts 16. 1-3. able—in themselves: though through 
men’s own fault they often do not in fact make men say- 
ingly alive. wise unto salvation—i. e¢., wise unto the 
attainment of salvation. Contrast “folly” (v9). Wise 
aiso in extending it toothers. through faith—as the in- 
strument of this wisdom. Each knows Divine things only 
as far as his own experience in himself extends. He who 
has not faith, has not wisdom or salvation. which is in— 
i. e., rests on Christ Jesus. 16. All Scripture—Greak, 
“Every Scripture,” i. e., Scripture in its every part. How- 
ever, English Version is sustained, though the Greek ar- 
ticle be wanting, by the technical use of the term “ Scrip- 
ture” being so notorious as not to need the article (cf. 
Greek, Ephesians 3. 15; 2, 21).- The Greek is never used of 
writings in general, but only of the sacred Scriptures. The 
position of the two Greek adjectives closely united by 
“and,” forbids our taking the one as an epithet, the other 
as predicated and translated as ALFORD and ELLICOTT, 
“Every Scripture given by inspiration of God is also prof- 
itable.”’ Vulgate in the best MSS., favours English Ver- 
sion. Clearly the adjectives are so closely connected, that 
as surely as one isa predicate, the other must be so too. 
ALFORD admits his ¢ranslation to he harsh, though legit- 
imate. It is better with English Version to take it-in a 
construction legitimate, and at the same time not harsh. 
The Greek, “‘God-inspired,” is found nowhere else. Most 
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Knowledge of his Life. 


of the New Testament books were written when Paul 
wrote this his latest Epistle: so he includes in the clause 
“All Scripture is God-inspired,” not only the Old Testa 
ment, in which alone Timothy was taught when a child 
(v. 15), but the New Testament books according as they 
were recognized in the churches which had men gifted 
with “discerning of spirits,” and so able to distinguish 
really inspired utterances, persons, and so their writings 
from spurious, St. Paul means, “All Scripture is God-in- 
spired and therefore useful: because we see no utility in 
any words or portion of it, it does not follow it is not God- 
inspired. It is wseful, because God-inspired, not God-in- 
spired, because useful. One reason for the article not 
being before the Greek, “Scripture,” may be that, if it 
had, it might be supposed that it limited the sense to the 
hiera grammata, ‘‘ Holy Scriptures” (v. 15) of the Old Testa- 
ment, whereas here the assertion is more general: “all 
Scripture” (cf. Greek, 2 Peter 1.20), The translation, “all 
Scripture that is God-inspired is also useful,” would im- 
ply that there is some Scripture which is not God-inspired. 
But this would exelude the appropriated sense of the 
word ‘Scripture; and who would need to be told that 
“all Divine Seripture is useful” (‘‘ profitable’)? Hebrews 
4.13 would, in ALFoRD’s view, have to be rendered, “ All 
naked things are also open to the eyes of Him,” &¢.: so 
also 1 Timothy 4.4, which would be absurd. [TREGELLES 
on Daniel.) KNAPP well defines inspiration, ‘An extra- 
ordinary Divine agency upon teachers whilst giving in- 
struction, whether oral or written, by which they were 
taught how and what they should speak or write” (cf 
2 Samuel 23,1; Acts 4,25; 2 Peter 1.21). The inspiration 
gives the Divine sanction to all the words of Scripture, 
though those words be the utterances of the individual 
writer, and only in special cases revealed directly by God 
(1 Corinthians 2.13). Inspiration is here predicated of the 
writings, ‘all Scripture,” not of the persons, The questiom 
is not how God has done it; it is as to the word, not the 
men who wrote it. What we must believe is that He has 
done it, and that all the sacred writings are everywhere 
inspired, though notall alike matter of special revelation ; 
and that even the very words are stamped with Divine 
sanction, as Jesus used them (ez. gr., in the temptation, 
and John 10, 34, 35), for deciding all questions of doctrine — 
and practice. There are degrees of revelation in Scripture, 
but not of inspiration, The sacred writers did not even 
always Know the full significancy of their own God-in- 
spired words (1 Peter 1.10, 11, 12). Verbal inspiration does 
not mean mechanical dictation, but ‘‘all Scripture is (so) 
inspired by God,” that every thing init, its narratives, 
prophecies, citations, the whole — ideas, phrases, and 
words—are such as He saw fit to be there. The present 
condition of the text is no ground for concluding against 
the original text being inspired, but is a reason why we 
should use all critical diligence to restore the original in- 
spired text. Again, inspiration may be accompanied by 
revelation or not, but it is as much needed for writing 
known doctrines or facts authoritatively, as for commu- 
nicating new truths. [TREGELLES.] The omission here 
of the substantive verb is, I think, designed to mark that, 
not only the Scripture then existing, but what was still te 
Ge written till the canon should be completed, is included as 
God-inspired. The Old Testament law was the school- 
master to bring us to Christ; so it is appropriately said 
to be “fable to make wise unto salvation through faith 
in Jesus Christ: the term wisdom being appropriated 
to a knowledge of the relations between the Old and 
New Testaments, and opposed to the pretended wisdom of 
the false teachers (1 Timothy 1,7,8). doctrime—Greek, 
“teaching,” i. e., teaching the ignorant dogmatic truths 
which they cannot otherwise know. He so uses the Old 
Testament, Romans 1. 17, reproof—‘‘ refutation,’ con- 
victing the erring of their error. Including polemical 
divinity. As an example of this use of the Old Testa- 
ment, cf. Galatians 3. 6, 13, 16. ‘‘ Doctrine and reproof” 
comprehend the speculative parts of divinity. Next follow 
the practical: Scripture is profitable for (1.) correction 
(Greek, “setting one right;” cf. an example, 1 Corinth- 
ians 10. 1-10) and instruction (Greek, “disciplining,” as a 
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father does his child, Note, ch. 2.25; Ephesians 6, 4; He- 
brews 12. 5, 11, or “training” by instruction, warning, ex- 
ample, kindnesses, promises, and chastisements; ef. an 
example, 1 Corinthians 5.13), Thus the whole science of 
theology is complete in Scripture. Since Paul is speaking 
of Scripture in general and in the notion of it, the only 
general reason why, in order to perfecting the godly (v. 17), 
it should extend to every department of revealed truth, 
must be that it was intended to be the complete and suf- 
Jicient rule in all things touching perfection. See Article 
VI.,Common Prayer Book, in—Greek, ‘instruction which 
is in righteousness,” as contrasted with the “instruction” 
in wordly rudiments (Colossians 2, 20,22). 17. mam of 
God—(Vote, 1 Timothy 6, ll.) perfect, throughly fur- 
nished—Gr., “thoroughly perfected,’ and so “ perfect,” 
The man of God is perfectly accoutred out of Scripture 
for his work, whether he be a minister (cf, ch. 4.2 with 
ch, 3. 16) or a spiritual layman, No oral tradition is 
needed to be added, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-22. SOLEMN CHARGE TO TIMOTHY TO DO H1s Duty 
ZEALOUSLY, FOR TIMES OF APOSTASY ARE AT HAND, AND 
THE APOSTLE IS NEAR HIS TRIUMPHANT END* REQUESTS 
Him To COME AND BRING MARK WITH HIM TO Romk, AS 
LUKE ALONE IS WITH HIM, THE OTHERS HAVING GONE: 
ALSO HIS CLOAK AND PARCHMENT: WARNS HIM AGAINST 
ALEXANDER: TELLS WHAT BEFELL HIM AT HIS FIRST 
DEFENCE: GREETINGS: BENEDICTION. 1. charge—Greek, 
“adjure.” therefore—Omitted in the oldest MSS. the 
Lord Jesus Christ—The oldest MSS. read simply, ‘‘ Christ 
Jesus.” shall judge—His commission from God is men- 
tioned, Acts 10, 42; his resolution to do so, 1 Peter 4. 5; the 
execution of his commission, here, at his appearing— 
The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘and”’ for-‘‘at;” then translate, ‘(I 
charge thee before God, &c.) and by His appearing.” and 
his kingdom —to be set at His appearing, when we hope 
to reign with him, His kingdom is real now, but not vis- 
ible. It shall then be both real and VISIBLE (Luke 22, 18, 
30; Revelation 1. 7; 11.15; 19.6). Now he reigns in the midst 
of His enemies expecting till they shall be overthrown 
(Psalm 110.2; Hebrews 10. 13). Zhen He shall reign with 
His adversaries prostrate, 2. Preach—Lit., “‘ proclaim as 
aherald.’’ The term for the discourses in the synagogue 
was Daraschoth ; the corresponding Greek term (implying 
dialectial style, dialogue, and discussion, Acts 17, 2, 18; 18. 
4, 19) is applied in Acts to discourses in the Christian 
Church, JUSTIN MARTYR, Apology 2, describes the order 
of public worship, “On Sunday all meet, and the writings 
of the apostles and prophets are read; then the president 
delivers a discourse; after this all stand up and pray; 
then there is offered bread and wine and water; the pres- 
ident likewise prays and gives thanks, and the people 
solemnly assent, saying, Amen.” The bishops and pres- 
byters had the right and duty to preach, but they some- 
times called on deacons, and even laymen, to preach, 
EUSEBIUS, Zcclesiastical History, 6.19; in this the Church 
imitated the synagogue (Luke 4, 17-22; Acts 13. 15, 16). be 
instant—i. e., urgent, earnest, in the whole work of the 
ministry, im season, out of season—i, e., at all seasons; 
whether they regard your speaking as seasonable or un- 
seasonable. “Just as the fountains, though none may 
draw from them, still flow on; and the rivers, though none 
drink of them, still ran; so must we do all on our part in 
speaking, though none give heed to us.” [(CHRYSOSTOM, 
Homily, 30., vol. 5., p. 221.) I think with Curysosrom, 
there is included also the idea of times whether season- 
able or unseasonable to Timothy himself; not merely when 
convenient, but when inconvenient to thee, night as well 
as day (Acts 20.31), in danger as well as in safety, in prison 
and when doomed to death as well as when at large, not 
only in church, but everywhere and on all occasions, 
whenever and wherever .the Lord’s work requires it, 
reprove—‘“ convict,” “confute.” with—Greek, “IN (the 
element in which the exhortation ought to have place) all 
long-suffering (ch, 2. 24, 25; 3.10) and teaching ;” cf. ch. 2, 
24, ‘apt to teach.” The Greek for “doctrine” here is di- 
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dache, but in ch. 3.16 didascalia, “Didascalia” is what one 
receives; didache is what is communicated, [TrITTMANN.] 
3. they—professing Christians. sound doctrine—Greek, 
“the sound (Note, 1 Timothy 1. 10) doctrine”’ (didasealias) 
or “teaching,” viz., of the Gospel. Presently follows the 
concrete, ‘‘teachers.”” after their own lusts—instead of 
regarding the will of God they dislike being interrupted 
in their lusts by true teachers. heap—one on another; 
an indiscriminate mass of false teachers. Variety de- 
lights itching ears. ‘‘ He who despises sound teaching, 
leaves sound teachers; they seek instructors like them- 
selves.”’ [BENGEL.] It is the corruption of the people in 
the first instance, that creates priestcraft (Exodus 32, 1), 
to themselves—such as will suit their depraved tastes; 
“populus. vult decipi, et decipiatur,” the people wish to be 
deceived, so let them be deceived. ‘‘ Like priest, like people” 
(1 Kings 12.31; Hosea 4,9), itchtng—liking to hear teach- 
ers who give them mere pleasure (Acts 17. 19-21), and do 
not offend by truths grating to their ears. They, as it 
were, tickle with pleasure the levity of the multitude 
(CrcERO], who come as toa theatre to hear what will de- 
light their ears, not to learn (SENECA, Zp. 10, 8] what will 
do them good. ‘Itch in the ears is as bad as in any other 
part of the body, and perhaps worse.” (SouTH.] 4. The 
ear brooks not what is opposed to the man’s lusts. 
turned—Greek, ‘turned aside’ (1 Timothy 1.6). Itisa 
righteous retribution, that when men turn away from the 
truth, they should be turned to fables (Jeremiah 2, 19), 
fabies—(1 Timothy 1.4.) 5. I am no longer here to with- 
stand these things; be thou a worthy successor of me, 
no longer depending on me for counsel, but thine own 
master, and swimming without the corks [CALyInN]; fol- 
low my steps, inherit their result, and the honour of their 
end. [ALFoRD.] watch thou—lit., “ with the wakefulness 
of one sover.” im all things—on all occasions and under 
all circumstances (Titus 2.7). endure affliction—suffer 
hardships. [ALFORD.] evangelist—A missionary bishop, 
preacher, and teacher. make full proof of—fulfil in all 
its requirements, leaving nothing undone (Acts 12, 25; 
Romans 15, 19; Colossians 4. 17). 6. Greek, “For I am 
already being offered ;’” lit., as a libation; appropriate to 
the shedding of his blood. Every sacrifice began with an 
initiatory libation on the victim’s head (Vote, ef. Philip- 
pians 2.17). A motive to stimulate Timothy to faithful- 
ness—the departure and final blessedness of Paul; it is the 
end that crowns the work. [BENGEL,] . As the time of his 
departure was indicated to Peter, so to Paul (2 Peter 1. 14), 
my departure—iil., “ loosing anchor” (Vote, Philippians 
1. 8). Dissolution. 7. “I have striven the good strife;” the 
Greek is not restricted to a fight, but includes any com- 
petitive contest, ex. gr., that of the race-course (1 Timothy 
6.12 [ALFoRD]; 1 Corinthians 9. 24, &c.; Hebrews 12, 1, 2), 
kept the faith—the Christian faith committed to meas a 
believer and an apostle (ef. ch.1.14; Revelation 2.10; 3. 10). 
8. a crown—rather as Greck, ‘the crown,” The *‘hence- 
forth’ marks the decisive moment; he looks to his state 
in a threefold aspect, (1.) The past, J have fought; (2.) the 
immediately present, there is laid up for me ; (3.) the future, 
the Lord will give in that day. [BENGEL,] crown—A crown, 
or garland, used to be bestowed at the Greek national 
games on the successful competitor in wrestling, running, 
&¢. (cf. 1 Peter 5.4; Revelation 2.10), of righteousmess—- 
the reward is in recognition of rightcousness wroughtin Paul 
by God’s Spirit; the crown is prepared for the righteous ;* 
but it is a crown which consists in righteousness. Righteous- 
ness will be its own reward (Revelation 22,11). Cf. Exodus 
39. 30.. A man is justified gratuitously by the merits of 
Christ through faith; and when he is so justified God ac- 
cepts his works and honours them with a reward which is 
not their due, but is given of grace, “So great is God’s 
goodness to men that He wills that their works should be 
merits, though they are merely His own gifts.” [Zp., POPE 
CELESTINE I., 12.] give—Greek, “shall award” in right 
eous requital as “Judge” (Acts 17.31; 2 Corinthians 5, 10 
2 Thessalonians 1, 6,7), im that day—not until His ap- 
pearing (ch. 1.12), The partakers of the first resurrection 
may receive a crown also at the last day, and obtain in that 
general asseinbly of all men,\a new award of praise. The 








Paul Requests Timothy to come, 


fayourable sentence passed on the “brethren” of the 
Judge, who sit with Him on His throne, is in Matthew 25. 
45, taken for granted as alreadyawarded, when thataffect- 
ing those who benefited them is being passed. [BENGEL.] 
The former, the elect Church who reign with Christ in the 
millennium, are fewer than the latter. Therighteous hea- 
venly Judge stands in contrast to the unrighteous earthly 
judges who condemned Paul. me—individualappropria- 
tion. Greek, ‘‘ Not ouly to me.” them that love—Greek, 
“have loved, and do love;” habitual love and desire for 
Christ's appearing, which presupposes faith (cf. Hebrews 
9. 28). Cf. the sad contrast, v. 10, ‘having loved this pres- 
ent world.” 9. (v. 21; ch. 1. 4, 8.) Timothy is asked to 
come to be a comfort to Paul, and also to be strengthened 
by Paul, for carrying on the Gospel work after Paul's de- 
cease. 10. Demas—once a “fellow-labourer” of Paul, 
along with Mark and Luke (Colossians 4, 14; Philemon 24), 
His motive for forsaking Paul seems to have been love of 
worldly ease, safety, and comforts at home, and disincli- 
nation to brave danger with Paul (Matthew 13. 20, 21, 22). 
CHRYSOSTOM implies that Thessalonica was his home. 
Galatia—One oldest MS. supports the reading “Gaul.” 
But most oldest MSS., &c., “Galatia.” Titus—He must 
have therefore left Crete after “‘ setting in order” the af- 
fairs of the churches there (Titus 1. 5), Dalmatia—part of 
the Roman province of Illyricum on the coast of the Adri- 
atic. Paul had written to him (Titus 3. 12)tocometo himin 
the winter to Nicopolis (in Epirus), intendingin the spring 
to preach the Gospelin the adjoining province of Dalmatia. 
Titus seems to have gone thither to carry out the apostle’s 
intention, the execution of which was interrupted by his 
arrest. Whether he went of his own accord, as is likely, 
or being sent by Paul, which the expression “is departed” 
hardly accords with, cannot be positively decided. Paul 
here speaks only of his personal attendants having for- 
saken him; he had stillfriends among the Roman Christ- 
ians who visited him (ch. 4. 21), though they had» been 
afraid to stand by him at his trial (v. 16), Li. Take—Greek, 
“take up” on thy journey (Acts 20. 13, 14). John Mark was 
probably in, or near, Colosse, as in the Epistle to the Co- 
lossians (Colossians 4. 10), written two years before this, 
he is mentioned as about to visit them, Timothy was now 
absent from Ephesus, and somewhere in the interior of 
Asia Minor; hence he would be sure to fallin with Mark 
on hisjourney. he is profitable to me for the ministry 
—Merk had been under a ciqud for having forsaken Paul 
at a critical momentin his missionary tour with Barnabas 
(Acts 15. 87-40; 13. 5, 13). Timothy had subsequently occu- 
pied the same post in relation to Paul as Mark once held. 
Hence Paul, appropriately here, wipes out the past cen- 
sure by high praise of Mark, and guards against Timothy’s 
making self-complacent comparisons between himself 
and Mark, as though he were superior to the latter (cf. 
Philemon 24). Demas apostatizes. Mark returns to the 
right way, and is no longer unprofitable, but is profitable 
for the Gospel ministry (Philemon 11), 12. And—Greek, 
“But.” Thou art to come to me, but Tychicus I have sent 
to Ephesus to supply thy place (if thou so willest it) in 
presiding over the Church there in thy absence (cf. Titus 
8. 12). It is possible Tychicus was the bearer of this Ep‘stle, 
though the omission of “to thee”’ is rather against this 
view. 13. cloak , . . I left—Probably obliged to leave it 
in a hurried departure from Troas. Carpus—a faithful 
friend to have been entrusted with so precious deposits, 
The mention of his “cloak,” so far from being unworthy 
of inspiration, is one of those graphic touches which sheds 
a flood of light on the last scene of Paul’s life, on the con- 
fines of two worlds; in this wanting a cloak to cover him 
from the winter cold, in that covered with the righteous- 
ness of saints, “clothed upon with his house from heaven.” 
{GAuUSsSEN.] So the inner vesture and outer garment of 
Jesus, Paul’s master, are suggestive of most instructive 
thought (John 19), books—he was anxious respecting 
these that he might transmit them to the faithful, so that 
they might have the teaching of his writings when he 
should be gone. especially the parchments—containing 
perhaps some of his inspired Epistles themselves, © 14. 
Alexander the coppersmith—or “smith” in general. 
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as he is almost Deserted, 


Perhaps the same as the Alexander, 1 Timothy 1. 20( nete 
there)at Ephesus, Excommunicated then he subsequently 
was restored, and now vented his personal malice because 
of his excommunication in accusing Paul before the Ro- 
man judges, whether of incendiarism or of introducing @ 
new religion. See my Introduction. He may have been 
the Alexander put forward by the Jews in the tumult at 
Ephesus (Acts 19, 38, 34), reward—The oldest MSS, read, 
“shall reward,” or ‘“‘requite him.” Personal revenge cer- 
tainly did not influence the apostle (v. 16,end). 15. our 
words—the arguments of us Christians for our common 
faith. Believers have a common cause, 16. At my first 
answer—i. e., “defence” in court, at my first public ex- 
amination. Timothy knew nothing of this, it is plain, till 
Paul now informs him. But during his former imprison- 
ment at Rome, Timothy was with him (Philippians 1, 1,7). 
This must have been, therefore, a second imprisonment, 
He must haye been set free before the persecution in A.D, 
64, when the Christians were accused of causing the con- 
flagration in Rome; for, had he been a prisoner then, he 
certainly would not haye been spared. The tradition 
[EUSEBIUS, 2. 25} that he was finally beheaded, accords with 
his not having been put to death in the persecution, A.D, 
64, when burning to death was the mode by which the 
Christians were executed, but subsequently to it. His 
‘first’ trial in his second imprisonment seems to have 
been on the charge of complicity in the conflagration; his 
absence from Rome may have been the ground of his ac- 
quittal on that charge; his final condemnation was pro- 
bably on the charge of introducing a new and unlawful 
religioninto Rome, stood with me—Greek, ‘came forward 
with me” [ALFORD] asa friend and advocate, may [it] 
not be laid to their charge—The position of “ their,” in 
the Greek, is emphatic. ‘‘May it not be laid to THEIR 
charge,” for they were intimidated; their drawing back 
from me was not from bad disposition so much as from fear; 
it is sure to be laid to the charge of those who intimidated 
them. Still Paul, like Stephen, would doubtless have offer- 
ed the same praver for his persecutors themselves (Acts 7. 
60). 17. the Lord—the more because men deserted me, stood 
with me—stronger than ‘came forward with me” (Greek, 
v. 16), stremgthened—Greck, “pul strength in me.” by 
me—‘' through me;” throngh my means, One single oc- 
easion is often of the greatest moment, the preaching— 
“the Gospel proclamation,” might be fully known— 
might be fully made (note, v. 5). that all the Gentiles— 
present at my trial, ‘might hear’ the Gospel proclaimed 
then, Rome was the capital of the Gentile world, so that 
a proclamation of the truth to the Romans was likely to 
go forth to the rest of the Gentile world, Iwas delivered 
out of the mouth of the lion—viz., Satan, the roaring, 
devouring lion (uke 22.31; 1 Peter 5.8). I was prevented 
falling into his snare (ch. 2. 26; Psalm 22, 21; 2 Peter 2. 9); 
v.18 agrees with this interpretation, “fhe Lord shall de- 
liver me from every evil work,” viz., both from evil and the 
Evil One, as the Greek of the Lord’s Prayer expresses it. 
It was not deliverance from Nero (who was called the lion) 
which he rejoiced in, for he did not fear death (v. 6-8), but 
deliverance from the temptation, through fear, to deny 
His Lord: so ALFORD. 18. And the Lord shall—Hope 
draws its conclusions frum the past tothe future. [BEN- 
GEL.] will preserve-me—lit,, “ will save’ (Psalm 22, 21) 

“will bring me safe to.” Jesus is the Lord and the De- 
liverer (Philippians 3. 20; 1 Thessalonians 1. 10: He saves 
from evil; He gives good things. heavenly kingdom— 
Greek, ‘‘His kingdom which is a heavenly one.” toe 
whom, &¢c.—Greek, “‘to whom be the glory unto the ages 
of ages.” The very hope produces a doxology: how much 
greater will be the doxology which the actual enjoyment 
shall produce! [BENGEL.] 19. Prisca and Aquila—(Acts 
18, 2,8; Romans 16, 3,4; 1 Corinthians 16. 19, written from 
Ephesus, where therefore Aquila and Priscilla must then 
have been.) household of Onesiphorus—If he were dead 
at the time the “household” would not have been called 
“the household of Onesiphorus.”” He was probably absent 
(note, ch. 1, 16). 20. In order to depict his desertion, he 
informs Timothy that Erastus, one of his usual compan- 
ions (Acts 19. 22, possibly the same Erastus as in Romans 
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16, 28, though how he could leave his official duties for 
missionary journeys is not clear), stayed behind at Cor- 
inth, his native place, or usual residence, of which city 
he was ‘“‘chamberlain,” or city steward and treasurer 
(Romans 16. 23); and Trophimus he left behind at Miletus 
sick, (See on his former history, Acts 20,4; 21.29.) This 
verse is irreconcilable with the imprisonment from which 
he writes being the jirst: for he did not pass by Corinth 
or Miletus on his way to Rome when about to be impris- 
oned for the first time. As Miletus was near Ephesus, 


there is a presumption that Timothy was not at Ephesus — 


when Paul wrote, or he would not need to inform Timothy 
of Trophimus lying sick in his immediaté neighbonr- 
hood. However, Trophimus may not have been still at 
Miletus at the time when Paul wrote, though he had left 
him there on his way to Rome. Prisca and Aquila were 
most likely to be at Ephesus(v. 19), and he desires Timothy 
to salute them: so also Onesiphorns’ household (ch, 1. 18). 
Paul had not the power of healing at will (Acts 19. 12), but 
as the Lord allowed him, 21. before winter—when a 
voyage, according to ancient usages of navigation, would 
be out of the question: also, Paul would need his ‘‘ cloak” 
against the winter (v.13), Pudens . . . Clandia—after- 
wards husband and wife (according to MARTIAL IV., 13; 
XI., 54), he a Roman knight, she a Briton, surnamed Ru- 
. fina. Tacitus, Agricola, 14, mentions that territories in 
south-east Britain were given to a British king, Cogidu- 
nus, in reward for his fidelity to Rome, A. D. 52, whilst 
Claudius was emperor, In 1772 a marble was dug up at 
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Chichester, mentioning Cogidunus with the surname 
Claudius, added from his patron, the emperor’s name; 
and Pudens in connection with Cogidunus, doubtless his 
father-in-law. His daughter would be Claudia, who 
seems to have been sent to Rome for education, as a 
pledge of the father’s fidelity. Here she was under the 
protection of Pomponia, wife of Aulus Plautius, con- 
queror of Britain. Pomponia was accused of foreign su- 
perstitions, A. D. 57 (TACITUS, Annals, 3. 32], probably Chris- 
tianity. She probably was the instrument of converting 
Claudia, who took the name Ru/sina from her, that being a 
cognomen of the Pomponian gens (ef. Romans 16, 13, Rufus, 
a Christian). Pudens in Martial and in the Chichester 
inscription, appears as a pagan; but perhaps he or his 
friends concealed his Christianity through fear. Tra- 
dition represents Timothy, a son of Pudens, as taking 
part in converting the Britons. Linus—put third; 
therefore not at this time yet, as he was afterwards, 
bishop. His name being here inserted between Pudens 
and Claudia, implies the two were not yet married. “ Eu- 
bulus” is identified by some with Aristobulus, whe, with 
his converts, is said to have been among the first Evan- 
gelists of Britain. Paul himself, says CLEMENT, “ visited 
the farthest west [perhaps Britain, certainly Spain], and was 
martyred under the rulers at Rome,’ who were Nero’s 
vicegerents in his absence from the city. 22. Grace be 
with you—Plural in oldest MSS., “‘ with you,” 4. e., thee 
and the members of the Ephesian and neighbouring 
churches, 
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GENUINENESS.—CLEMENT OF ROME quotes it (Epistola ad Corinthios, ¢. 2); TREN xUS (3. 8, sec. 4) refers to it as Paul's ; 
THEOPHILUS, ad Autolycus, 8., sec. 14, quotes itasSeripture. Cf. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Stromata, 1, 299; TERTULLIAN, 
Prescriptione Heereticorum, 6. ; 

TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—This Epistle seems to have been written from Corinth [BrrKs], subsequently to 
his first imprisonment, when Paul was on his way to Nicopolis (ch.3. 12) in Epirus, where he purposed passing the 
winter, shortly before his martyrdom, A. D. 67. BrrKs thinks, from the similarity of the Epistle to Titus and First 
Timothy, that both were written from the same place, Corinth, and at dates not widely apart; First Timothy shortly 
after coming to Corinth, before he had planned a journey to Epirus, the Epistle to Titus afterwards, Thejourney to 
Crete and Ephesus for the bearers of his letters would be easy from Corinth, and he could himself thence easily pass 
into Epirus. He had shortly before visited Crete, wherein a Church existed (though without due organization), the 
first foundation of which he may have partly laid at his former visit (Acts 27.7, &c.), when on his way to his first im- 
prisonment at Rome. That he returned to the East after his first imprisonment appears most probable from Philip- 
pians 2, 24; Philemon 22. However, there may have been seeds of Christianity sown in Crete, even before his first 
visit, by the Cretans who heard Peter’s preaching on Pentecost (Acts 2. 11). 

OCCASION OF WRITING.—Corrupt elements soon showed themselves in the Cretan Church, similar to those noticed 
in the Epistles to Timothy as existing in the Ephesian Church, Judaism, false pretensions to science, and practical 
ungedliness, Paul, on his late visit, had left Titus in Crete to establish Church government, and ordain presbyters (dea- 
coms are not mentioned), Titus had been several times employed by Paul on a mission to the Corinthian Churches, and 
had probably thence visited Crete, which was within easy reach of Corinth. Hence the suitableness of his selection 
by the apostle for the superintendence of the Cretan Church. Paul now follows up witb instructions by letter those he 
had already given to Titus in person on the qualifications of elders, and the graces becoming the old, the young, and 
females, and warns him against the unprofitable speculations so rife in Crete. The national character of the Cretans 
was low in the extreme, as EPIMENIDES, quoted in ch, 1. 12, paintsit. Lrvy, 44. 45, stigmatizes their avarice; PoLyB- 
LUS, 6. 46. 9, their ferocity and fraud; and 6, 47. 5, their mendacity, so much so, that “ to Cretanize” is another name for 
tolie: they were included in the proverbial three infamous initials K or C, ‘‘ Cappadocia, Crete, Cilicia,” 

Novices oF TiTus.—It is strange that he is never mentioned by this name in Acts, and there seems none of those 
mentioned in that book who exactly answers tohim, He was a Greek, and therefore a Gentile (Galatians 2. 1, 3), and 
converted by Paul (ch, 1.4), He accompanied the apostle on the deputation sent from the Church of Antioch to Jeru- 
salem, to consult the apostles respecting the circumcision of Gentile converts (Acts 15. 2); and, agreeably to the decree 
of the council there, was not circumcised. He was in company with Paul at Ephesus, whence he was sent to Corinth 
to commence the collection for the Jerusalem saints, and to ascertain the effect of the First Epistle on the Corin- 
thians (2 Corinthians 7. 6-9; 8. 6; 12. 18), and there showed an unmercenary spirit. He next proceeded to Macedon, 
where he joined Paul, who had been already eagerly expecting him at Troas (2 Corinthians 2. 12, 18, “Titus my 
brother ;’’ 7. 6). He was then employed by the apostle in preparing the collection for the poor saints in Judea, and 
became the bearer of the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 Corinthians 8. 16, 17, 23). Paul in it calls him “my 
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partner and fellow-helper concerning you.” His being located in Crete (Titus 1. 5) was subsequent to Paul’s first im- 
prisonment, and shortly before the second, about 67 A. D., ten years subsequent to the last notice of him in Second 
Corinthians, 57 A.D, He probably met Paul, as the apostle desired, at Nicopolis; for his subsequent journey into 
Dalmatia, thence (or else from Rome, whither he may have accompanied Paul) would be more likely, than from the 
distant Crete (2 Timothy 4, 10, written subsequently to the Epistle to Titus), In the unsettled state of things then, Titus’ 
episcopal commission in Crete was to be but temporary, Paul requiring the presence of Titus with himself, when- 
ever Artemas or Tychicus should arrive in Crete and set him free from his duties there. 

. Tradition represents him to have died peaceably in Crete, as archbishop of Gortyna, at an advanced age. 





CHAPTER I, 


. Ver. 1-16. ADDRESS: FoR WHAT END Trrus WAS LEFT 
IN CRETE. QUALIFICATIONS FOR ELDERS: GALNSAYERS 
IN CRETE NEEDING REPROOF. 1. servant of God—not 
found elsewhere in the same connection. In Romans L, 
1 it is “servant of Jesus Christ” (Galatians 1, 10; Philip- 
pians 1.1; ef. Acts 16.17; Revelation 1.4; 15.3). In Ro- 
muns 1, 1, there follows, “called to be an apostle,’ which 
corresponds to the general designation of the office first, 
“servant of Gov,” here, followed by the special descrip- 
tion, “ apostle of Jesus Christ.’ The full expression of his 
apostolic office answers, in both Epistles, to the design, 
‘and is a comprehensive index to the contents. The pecu- 
liar form here would never have proceeded from a forger, 
accerding to the faith—rather, “for,” “with a view to 
subserve the faith;’’ this is the object of my apostieship 
(ef. v. 4,9; Romans1.5), the elect—for whose sake. we 
ought to endure all things (2 Timothy 2.10). This election 
has its ground, not in anything belonging to those thus 
distinguished, but in the purpose and will of God from 
everlasting (2 Timothy 1.9; Romans 8. 30-33; ef. Luke 18. 
7; Ephesians 1. 4; Colossians 8. 12). Acts 13. 48 shows that 
all faith on the part of the elect, rests on the Divine fore- 
ordination: they do not become elect by their faith, but 
receive faith,and so become believers, because they are 
elect, and the acknowledging of the truth—“and (for 
promoting) the full knowledge of the trath,” i. e., the Chris- 
tian trath (Ephesians 1. 13), after godliness—i. e., which 
belongs to piety: opposed to the knowledge which has 
not for its object the truth, but error, doctrinal and prac- 
tical (v. LI, 16; 1 Timothy 6. 3); or even which has for its 
object mere earthly truth, not growth in the Divine life. 
“Godliness,” or ‘‘ piety,” is a term peculiar to the pas- 
toral Epistles: a fact explained by the apostle having in 
them to combat doctrine tending to “ungodliness” (2 
Timothy 2. 16; cf. ch. 2. 11,12). 2. Im hope of eternal life 
—Connected with the whole preceding sentence. That 
whereon rests my aim as an apostle to promote the elects’ 
faith and full knowledge of the truth, is, “the hope of eter- 
mal life” (ch. 2. 13; 3.7; Acts 23.6; 24. 15; 28.20). that can= 
mot lie—(Romans 3.4; 11. 29; Hebrews 6.18.) promised 
before the world began—A contracted expression for 
“ purposed before the world began (lit., before the ages of 
time), and promised actually in time,” the promise spring- 
ing from the eternal purpose; as in 2 Timothy 1.9, the gift 
of grace was the result of the eternal purpose “ before the 
world began.” 3. im due times—Gireek, “in its own sea- 
sons,” the seasons appropriate to it, and fixed by God for 
it (Acts] ~). manifested—implying that the “ promise,” 
v. 2, had lain hidden in His eternal purpose heretofore (cf. 
Colossians 1. 26; ? Timothy 1.9, 10). his word—equiva- 
lent to “eternal fife” (v.2; John 5.24; 6.63; 17.3, 17). 
through preaching—vrcck, “in preaching,” or rather as 
ALFORD (Note, cf. 2 Timothy 4.17), “in the (Gospel) proc- 
lamation (the thing preached the Gospel) with which I 
was entrusted.” according to—in pursuance of (cf. 1 
Timothy 1.1). of God our Saviour—rather as Greek, 
“of our Saviour God.” God is predicated of our Saviour (ef. 
Jude 25; Luke 1. 47). Also Psalm 24.5; Isaiah 12. 2; 45, 15, 
21, LXX. Applied to Jesus, v. 4; ch. 2. 13; 3.6; 2 Timothy 1. 
10. 4. Titus, mine own son—Greck, “my genuine child” 
(1 Timothy 1.2), i. e., converted by my instrumentality 
“(i Corinthians 4.17; Philemon 10), after the common 
faith—A genuine son in respect to (in virtue of) the 
faith common to all the people of God, comprising in a 
eommon brotherhood Gentiles as well as Jews, therefore 


embracing Titus a Gentile (2 Peter 1.1; Jude 3).: Grace, 
mercy, and peace— Mercy”’ is omitted in some of the 
oldest MSS. But one of the best and oldest MSS. sup- 
ports it (Notes, ef. 1 Timothy 1. 2; 2 Timothy 1. 2). There 
are many similarities of phrase in the Pastoral Epistles, 
the Lord Jesus Christ—The oldest MSS. read only “ Christ 
Jesus.” our Saviour—found thus added to “Christ” only 
in Paul’s Pastoral Epistles, and 2 Peter L. 1, 11; 2. 20; 3. 18. 
5. I left thee—“T left thee behind” [Aurorp] when I left 
the island: not implying permanence of commission (ef, 1 
Timothy 1.8). im Crete—now Candia, set in order— 
rather as Greek, “that thou mightest follow up (the 
work begun by me) setting right the things that are 
wanting,” which I was unable to complete by reason 
of the shortness of my stay in Crete. Christianity, 
doubtless, had long existed in Crete: there were some 
Cretans among those who heard Peter's preaching on 
Pentecost (Acts 2. 11). The number of Jews in Crete was 
large (v. 10), and it is likely that those scattered in the 
persecution of Stephen (Acts 11. 19) preached to them, 
as they did to the Jews of Cyprus, &c. Paul also was there 
on his voyage to Rome (Acts 27. 7-12). By all these in- 
strumentalities the Gospel was sure to reach Crete. But 
until Paul's later visit, after his first imprisonment at 
Rome, the Cretan Christians were without Church or- 
ganization. This Paul began, and had commissioned 
(before leaving Crete) Titus to go on with, and now re- 
minds him of that commission. ordain—rather, ‘ap- 
point,” “constitute.” im every city—“ from city to city.” 
as I... appointed thee—i.e., as I directed thee; pre- 
scribing as well the aet of constituting elders, as also the 
manner of doing so, which latter includes the qualifica- 
tions required in a presbyter presently stated. Those 
called “‘elders” here are called “ bishops,” v. 7. Elder is 
the term of dignity in relation to the college of presbyters; 
bishop points to the duties of his office in relation to the 


.flock. From the unsound state of the Cretan Christians 


described here, we see the danger of the want of Church 
government. The appointment of presbyters was de- 
signed to check idle ¢alk and speculation, by setting forth 
the “faithful word.” 6. (Noles, cf. 1 Timothy 8. 2-4.) The 
thing dwelt on here as the requisite in a bishop, is a good 
reputation among those over whom he is to be set. The 
immorality of the Cretan professors rendered this a 
necessary requisite in one who was to be a reprovers 
and their unsoundness in doctrine also made needfud 
great steadfastness in the faith (v. 9,13). having faithful 
children—i. e,, believing children, He who could not 
bring his children to faith, how shall he bring othérs? 
(BENGEL.] AL¥orD explains, “ established in the faith,” 
not accused—Not merely not riotous, but™ not (even) ac- 
cused of riot” (“profligacy” [ALForD]; “ Dissolute life’ 
(WAwL]), unmruly—insubordinate; opposed to “in sub. 
jection” (1 Timothy 3.4), 7. For... must—The empha- 
sis is on must. The reason why I said “blameless,” is the 
very idea of a “bishop” (an overseer of the flock ; he here 
substitutes for “ presbyter” the term which expresses his 
duties) involves the necessity for such blamelessness, if he 
is to have influence over the flock. steward of God—The 
greater the master is, the greater the virtues required in 
His servant [BENGEL] (1 Timothy 3. 15); the Church is 
God’s house, over which the minister is set as a steward 
(Hebrews 3. 2-6; 1 Peter 4. 10,17). Note, ministers are not 
merely Church officers, but God’s stewards; Church gov- 
ernment isof Divine appointment, mot self-willed—li,, 
“self-pleasing ;’? unaccommodating to others; harsh, the 
opposite of “a lover of hospitality” (v. 6); so Nabal (I 
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Samuel 25.); self-loving and imperious; such a spirit 
would incapacitate him for leading a willing flock, in- 
stead of driving. nor given to wine—(JVoies, 1 Timothy 
3. 3,8.) not given to filthy lucre—not making the Gos- 
pel a means of gain (1 Timothy 3, 3, 8). In opposition to 
those “teaching for filthy lucre’s sake” (v. 11; 1 Timothy 
6.5; 1 Peter 5.2). 8. lover of hospitality—needed espe- 
cially in those days (Romans 12, 13; 1 Timothy 3.2; He- 
brews 13.2; 1 Peter 4.9; 3John 5). Christians travelling 
from one place to another were received and forwarded 
ou their journey by their brethren. lover of good men 
—Greek, “a lover of (all that is) good,’”’ men or things (Phil- 
{ppians 4. 8, 9), sober—towards one’s self; ‘discreet;” 

self-restrained” [ALFORD.] (Vote,1 Timothy 2.9.) just 
—towards men. holy—towards God (Vote, 1 Thessalonians 
2.10). temperate —‘One having bis passions, tongue, 
hand, and eyes, at command” [(CHkysostom]; ‘ conti- 
nent.” 9. Holding fast—Holding firmly to (cf. Matthew 
6. 24; Luke 16, 18), the faithful—true and trustworthy 
(1 Timothy 1.15), word as he has been taught—iit., ‘the 
word (which is) according to the teaching” which he has 


received (ef, 1 Timothy 4.6, end; 2 Timothy 3.14). by— 


translate as Greek, “to exhort in doctrine (instruction) 
which is sound;’’ sownd doctrine or instruction is the ele- 
ment IN which his exhorting is to have place. On “sound” 
NXpeculiar to the Pastoral Epistles), see 1 Timothy 1. 10; 6. 
8. convince—rather, “‘reprove’” [ALFORD] (v. 13), 10. 
unruly —“insubordinate,”’ and— Omitted in the oldest 
MSS. “There are many unruly persons, vain talkers,and 
deceivers ;” ‘“‘unruly” being predicated of both vain talk- 
ers and deceivers. wain talkers—opposed to * holding 
fast the faithful word’ (v.9), ‘* Vain jangling” (1 Timothy 
1. 6); “foolish questions, unprofitable and yain”’ (ch. 3, 
9). The source of the evil was corrupted Judaism (v. 14), 
Many Jews were then living in Crete, according to JOSE- 
PHUS; so the Jewish leaven remained in some of them 
_ after conversion, deceivers—liit,, ‘‘deceivers of the minds 
of others” (Greek, Galatians 6.3). 11. mouths,., stopped 
—lit., “muzzled,” ‘‘bridled” as an unruly beast (cf. Psalm 
82.9). who—Greek, ‘(seeing that they are) such men as;” 
or “inasmuch as they.”’ [ELLICOTT.] subvert ... houses 
—‘ overthrowing” their “faith” (2 Timothy 2, 18). “They 
are the devil’s levers by which he subverts the houses of 
God” [THEOPHYLACT], for filthy lucre—(1 Timothy 3. 3, 
8; 6,5.) 12. One—Epimenides of Pheestus, or Gnossus, in 
Crete, about 600 B.c. He was sent for to purify Athens 
from its pollution occasioned by Cylon, He was regarded 
as a diviner and prophet, The words here are taken prob- 
ably from his treatise “concerning oracles.” Paul also 
quotes from two other heathen writers, ARATUS (Acts 17. 
28) and MENANDER (1 Corinthians 15. 33), but he does not 
honour them so far as even to mention their names, of 
themselves ,.. their own—which enhances his author- 
ity aS a witness. “To Cretanize’’ was proverbial for to 
tie; as “‘to Corinthianize”’ was for to be dissolute, alway 
HMars—not merely at times, as every natural man is. Con- 
trast v. 2, ‘‘God that cannot lie.’ They love “fables” (v. 
14); even the heathen poets laughed at their lying asser- 
tion that they had in their country the sepulchre of Jupi- 
ter. evil beasts—rude, savage, cunning, greedy. Crete 
was a country without wild beasts. Ipimenides’ sarcasm 
was thatits human inhabitants Supplied the place of wild 
beasts. slow bellies—indolent through pampering their 
Lellies. They themselves are called “ bellies,’ for that is 
the member for which they live (Romans 16, 18; Philip- 
pians 3.19), 13. This witnmess—" This testimony (though 
coming from a Cretan) is true.” sharply — Gentleness 
would not reclaim so perverse offenders, that they—that 
those seduced by the false teachers may be brought back 
to soundness in the faith. Their malady is strifes about 
words and questions (ch. 3, 9; 1 Timothy 6.4). 14. Jew- 
ish fables—{ Votes, 1 Timothy 1. 4; 4. 7; 2 Timothy 4, 4.) 
These formed the transition stage to subsequent Qnosti- 
cism; as yet the error was but profitless, and not tending 
to godliness, rather than openly opposed to the faith. 
commandments of men—as to ascetic abstinence (v. 15; 
Mark 7. 7-9; Colossians 2, 16, 20-23; 1 Timothy 4.3), that 
turn trom the truth—whose characteristic is that they 
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turn away from the truth (2 Timothy 4. 4). 15. all things 
—external, “‘are pure” in themselves; the distinction of 
pure and impure is not in the things, but in the disposition 
of him who uses them; in opposition to ‘*the eommand- 
ments of men” (v, 14), which forbade certain things as if 
impure intrinsically. ‘*To the pure” inwardly, i.e¢., those 
purified in heart by faith (Acts 15.9; Romans 14, 20;1 Tim- 
othy 4.3),all outward things are pure; all are open to 
their use. Sin alone touches and defiles the soul (Mat- 
thew 23. 26; Luke 11.41). nothing pure—either within or 
without (Romans 14, 23). mind—their mental sense and 
intelligence. comscience—their moral consciousness of 
the conformity or discrepancy between their motives and 
acts on the one hand, and God’s law on the other. A 
conscience and a mind defiled are represented as the 
source of the errors opposed in the Pastoral Epistles (1 
Timothy 1.19; 3.9; 6.5). 16, They profess —i.e., make @ 
profession acknowledging God. He does not deny their 
theoretical knowledge of God, but that they practically 
know Him. deny him—The opposite of the previous 
“profess” or “ confess’ Him (1 Timothy 5.8; 2 Timothy 
2.12; 3.5). abominable — themselves, though laying so 
much stress on the contracting of abomination from out- 
ward things (cf, Leviticus 11. 10-18; Romans 2, 22). diso=- 
bedient—to God (ch. 3,3; Ephesians 2.2; 5, 6), reprobate 
—rejected as worthless when tested (Votes, Romans 1, 28; 
1 Corinthians 9, 27; 2 Timothy 38. 8). 


CHAPTER IT: 


Ver. 1-15, DirreEcTions To T1TUS: How To EXHORT VA- 
RIOUS CLASSES OF BELIEVERS: THE GRACE OF GOD IN 
CHRIST OUR GRAND INCENTIVE TO Live GODLY, 1. But 
... thou—in contrast to the reprobate seducers stig- 
inatized ch, 1, 11, 15,16. ‘* He deals more in exhortations, 
because those intent.on useless questions needed chiefly 
to be recalled to the study of a holy, moral life; for noth- 
jing so effectually allays men’s wandering curiosity, as the 
being brought to recognize those duties in which they 
ought to exercise themselves.” [CALVIN,] speak—vwith- 
out restraint: contrast ch.1. 11, ‘‘mouaths . .. stopped.” 
doctrine—“ instruction” or “teaching.” 2. sober—trans- 
lated ‘‘ vigilant,” as sober men alone can be, 1 Timothy 3. 
2. But “sober’’ here answers to “not given to wine,” v, 
3; ch.1.7. grave— dignified:” behaving with reverent 
propriety, temperate—“ self-restrained ;” “‘ disereet” [AL- 
FORD] (ch. 1.8; 1 Timothy 2,9), faith... charity [love] 
«+. patience—combined in 1 Timothy 6.11. “ Faith, hope 
charity” (1 Corinthians 13,13), “ Patience,” Greek, “en- 
during perseverance,” is the attendant on, and is sup- 
ported by, ‘‘ hope” (1 Corinthians 13.7; 1 Thessalonians 1. 
3). It is the grace which especially becomes old men, 
being the fruit of ripened experience derived from trials 
overcome (Romans 5,3), 3. behaviour—*deportment, 
as becometh holiness—‘‘as becometh women conse 
crated to God” [WAHL]: being by our Christian calling 
priestesses unto God (Ephesians 5,3; 1 Timothy 2. 10). 
“Observant of sacred decorum.” [BENGEL.] not false 
accusers—not slanderers: a besetting sin of some elderly 
women. given to much wine—the besetting sin of the 
Cretans (ch, 1,12). Zit., ‘enslaved to much wine,” Ad- 
diction to wine is slavery (Romans 6.16; 2 Peter 2. 19). 
teachers—in private: notin public (1 Corinthians 14. 34; 
1 Timothy 2, 11, 12); influencing for good the younger 
women by precept and example, 4. to be sober—Greck, 
“self-restrained,”’ “discreet:” the same Greek as in »v, 2, 
“temperate.” But see Nolte ; cf, Note,2 Timothy 1.7. At- 
FORD therefore translates, “‘That they school [admonish 
in their duty] the young women to be lovers of their hus- 
bands,” &e, (the foundation of all domestic happiness), 
It was judicious that Titus, a young man, should admon- 
ish the young women, not directly, but through the elder 
women, 5. keepers at home—as “guardians of the 
house,” as the Greek expresses. The oldest MSS, read, 
“Workers at home:” active in household duties (Proverbs 
7.11; 1 Timothy 5, 13) geod—kind, beneficent (Matthew 
20. 15; Romans 5.7; 1 Peter 2.18). Not churlish and nig- 
gardly, whilst thrifty as housewives, obedient—rather 
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“submissive,” as the Greek is translated, see Noles, Ephe- 
Sians 6, 21, 22,24. their own—marking the duty of sub- 
jection which they owe them, as being their own hus- 
bands (Ephesians 5. 22; Colossians 3. 18), blasphemed— 
“evil spoken of.” That noreproach may be cast on the 
Gospel, through the inconsistencies of its professors (v. 8, 

10; Romans 2, 24; 1 Timothy 6. 14; 6.1). “Unless we are 
virtuous, blasphemy will come through us to the faith,” 
{THEOPHYLACT.] 6. Young—Greek, “The younger men,” 
sober-minded—self-restrained. [ALFORD.] “ Nothing is 
80 hard at this age as to overcome pleasures and follies.” 
(CHRYSOSTOM.] 7. In—With respect to all things. thy- 
self a pattern—though but a young man thyself. All 
teaching is useless, unless the teacher’s example confirm 
his word. in doctrine—in thy ministerial teaching (show- 
ing) uncorrupiness, i.e., untainted purity of motive on thy 
part (ef. 2 Corinthians 11. 3), so as to be ‘a pattern” to all. 
As “gravity,” &c., refers to Titus himself, so ‘‘uncorrupt- 
ness;’”’ though, doubtless, uncorruptness of the doctrine 
will be sure to follow as a consequence of the Christian 
minister being of simple, uncorrupt integrity himself. 
gravity—dignified seriousness in setting forth the truth. 
sincerity—Omitted in the oldest MSS. 8. speech—dis- 
course in public and private ministrations. he that is 
of the contrary part—the adversary (ch. 1. 9; 2 Timothy 
2. 25), whether he be heathen or Jew. may be ashamed 
—put to confusion by the power of truth and innocence 
(ef. v. 5,10; 1 Timothy 5. 14; 6.1). mo evil thing—in our 
acts, Or demeanour. of you—So one of the oldest MSS, 
Other very old MSS. read, “of us,” Christians. 9. ser= 
vants—slaves.”’ to please them well— to give satis- 
faction.” [ALFoRD.] To be complaisant in everything; to 
have that zealous desire to gain the master’s good-will 
which will anticipate the master’s wish and do even more 
than is required. The reason for the frequent recurrence 
of injunctions to slaves to subjection (Ephesians 6.5, &e.; 
Colossians 3. 22; 1 Timothy 6,1, &c,; 1 Peter 2. 18) was, 
that in no rank was there more danger of the doctrine of 
the spiritual equality and freedom of Christians being 
misunderstood, than in that of slaves. It was natural for 
the slave who had become a Christian, to forget his place 
and put himself on a social level with his master. Hence 
the charge for each to abide in the sphere in which he 
was when converted (1 Corinthians 7, 20-24), mot ame 
swering again—in contradiction to the master: so the 
Greek, “not contradicting.” [WAHL] 10. Not purloin- 
ing—Greek, ‘‘ Not appropriating” what does not belong to 
one, It means “keeping back’ dishonestly or deceit- 
fully (Acts 5. 2,3). showing—manifesting in acts. all— 
all possible. good—really good; not so in mere appear- 
ance (Ephesians 6. 5, 6; Colossians 3, 22-24), “The heathen 
do not judge of the Christian’s doctrines from the doc- 
trine, but from his actions and life.” [CHRyYSosTOM.] 
. Men will write, fight, and even die for their religion; but 
how few live forit! Translate, ‘That they may adorn the 
doctrine of our Saviour God,” i.¢., God the Father, the 
originating author of salvation (cf. Note, 1 Timothy 1. 1). 
God deigns to have His Gospel-doctrine adorned even by 
slaves, who are regarded by the world as no better than 
beasts of burden. ‘Though the service be rendered to an 
earthly master, the honour redounds to God, as the ser- 
yant’s good-will flows from the fear of God.’”’ [THROPHY- 
LAcT.] Even slaves, low as is theirstatus, should not think 
he influence of theirexample a matter of no consequence 
to religion: how much more those ina high position. His 
love in being ‘“‘Our Saviour” is the strongest ground for 
our adorning His doctrine by our lives, This is the force 
of “For” inv. 11. 11. the grace of God—God’s gratuitous 
favour in the scheme of redemption. hath appeared— 
Greek, “‘ hath been made to appear,” or “ shine forth” (Isaiah 
9.2; Luke 1.79), ““hath been manifested” (ch. 3. 4), after 
having been long hidden in the loving counsels of God 
(Colossians 1. 26; 2 Timothy 1.9,10). The image is illus- 
trated Acts 27.20. The grace of God hath now been embod- 
ied in Jesus, ‘‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory,” mani- 
Jested as the “Sun of righteousness,” “the Word made 
flesh.’”’ The Gospel dispensation is hence termed “‘theday” 
( Thessalonians 5, 5, 8; there isa double “‘appearing,”’ that 
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of “grace” here, that of “ glory,” v.13; cf. Romans 13, 12), 
Connect it not as English Version, but, “The grace... that 
bringeth salvation to all men hath appeared,” or “been 
manifested” (1 Timothy 2. 4; 4.10). Hence God is called 
“Our Saviour’ (v. 10), The very name Jesus means the 
same, toall—of whom he enumerated the different classes 
(v. 2-9): even to servants; to us Gentiles, once aliens from 
God. Hence arises our obligation to all men (ch.3. 2). 12. 
Teaching—Greck, “disciplining us.” Grace exercises 
discipline, and is imparted in connection with disciplin- 
ing chastisements (1 Corinthians 11. 32; Hebrews 12. 6, 7). 
The education which the Christian receives from “the 
grace” of God is a discipline often trying to flesh and blood: 
just as children need disciplining. The discipline which 
itexercises teaches us to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
and to live soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world (Greek, age, or course of things) where such self-dis- 
cipline is needed, seeing that its spirit is opposed to God 
(ch. 1, 12, 16; 1 Corinthians 1, 20; 3.18, 19): in the coming 
world we may gratify every desire without need of self- 
discipline, because all desires there will be conformable 
to the will of God, that—Greek, “in order that:’ the 
end of the “disciplining” is “in order that ... we may 
live soberly,” &c. This point is lost by the translation, 
“teaching us.” denying... lusts—(Luke 9, 23.) The 
Greek aorist expresses “denying once for all.’? We deny 
them when we withhold our consent from them, when 
we refuse the delight which they suggest, and the act to 
which they solicit us, nay, tear them up by the roots out 
of our soul and mind [St. BERNAND, Serm. 11]. worldly 
lusts—The Greek article expresses, “ihe lusts of the 
world,” ‘ali worldly lusts” [ALrorpD] (Galatians 5, 16; 
Ephesians 2, 3; 1 John 2. 15-17; 5.19), The world (cosmos) 
willnot come toan end when this present age (@on) or 
course of things shall end. live soberly, righteously, 
and godly—the positive side of the Christian character; 
as “denying... lusts” was the negative. ‘Soberly,” 
4.¢€., with self-restraint, in relation to one’s self; “right- 
eousl¥ ”’ or justly, in relation to our neighbour; “godly” 
or piously, in relation to God (not merely amiably and 
justly, but something higher, godly, with love and rever- 
ence toward God). These three comprise our “ disciplin- 
ing” in faith and love, from which he passes to hope (v. 13). 
13. (Philippians 3. 20,21.) looking for—with constant 
expectution (so the Greek) and with joy (Romans 8.19), This 
will prove the antidote to worldly lusts, and the stimulus 
to “live in this present world” conformably to this expec- 
tation. The Greek is translated “waiting for” in Luke 2, 
%. that—Greek, “the.” blessed—brinzing blessedness 
(Romans 4.7, 8). hope—i. e., object of hope (Romans 8, 24; 

Galatians 6.5; Colossians 1.5), the glorious appearing 
—There is but one Greek article to both “ hope” and “ap- 
pearing,” which marks their close connection (the hope 
being about to be realized only at the appearing of Christ). 
Translate, ‘* The blessed hope and manifestation (cf. Note, 
v.11) of the glory.’’ The Greek for “manifestation” is 
translated ‘** brightness,’ 2 Thessalonians 2.8 As His 
“coming” (Greek, parousia) expresses the fact; so “ bright- 
ness, appearing,” or ‘‘manifestation”’ (epiphaneia) ex- 
presses His personal visibility when He shall come, the 
great God and our Saviour Jesus—There is but one 
Greek article to “God” and “Saviour,” which shows that 
both are predicated of one and the same Being, “Of Him 
who is at once the great God and our Saviour.’”? Also (2.) 
“appearing’’ (epiphaneia) is never by Paul predicated of 
God the Father (John 1.18; 1 Timothy 6.16), or even of 
“His glory’ (as ALFORD explains it): itis invariably ap- 
plied to CHRrIstT’s coming, to which (at His firstadvent, cf, 2 
Timothy 1. 10) the kindred verb ‘appeared ” (épephanee), 
v. ll, refers (1 Timothy 6. 14; 2 Timothy 4. 1, 8). Also (3) 
in the context (v. 14) there is no reference to the Father, 
but to Christ alone; and here there is no occasion for ref- 
erence to the Father in the exigencies of the context, 
Also (4.) the expression ‘t great God,’’ as applied to Christ, 
is in accordance with the context, which refers to the 
glory of His appearing; just as “the true God” is predi- 
eated of Christ, | John 5. 20, The phrase occurs nowhere 
else in the New Testament, but often in the Old Testa. 
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ment. Deuteronomy 7. 21; 10 17, predicated of Jehovah, 
who, as their manifested Lord, ted the Israelites through 
the wilderness, doubtless the Second Person in the Trin- 
ity. Believers now look for the manifestation of His 
glory, inasmuch as they shall share init. Even the So- 
einian explanation, making ‘the great God” to be the 
Father, “our Saviour,” the Son, places God and Christ on 
an equal relation to ‘the glory”’ of the future appearing: 
a fact incompatible with the notion that Christ is not 
Divine, indeed it would be blasphemy so to couple 
any mere created being with God, 14. gave himself— 
“The forcible ‘Himself, His whole self, the greatest gift 
ever given,’ must not be overlooked.” for us—Geek, “in 
our behalf.” redeem us—deliver us from bondage by paying 
the price of His precious blood, An appropriate image in 
addressing bond servants (v.9, 10). from all iniquity— 
the essence of sin, viz., ‘transgression of the law:’’ in 
bondage to which we were tillthen. The aim of His re- 
demption was to redeem us, not merely from the penalty, 
but from the being of alliniquity. Thus he reverts to the 
“teaching” in righteousness, or disciplining effect of the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation (v. 11, 12), peculiar— 
peculiarly His own, as Israel was of old. zealous—in doing 
and promoting “good works.” 15. with all authority— 
translate, “‘authoritativeness”’ (cf. ‘‘sharply,”’ ch, 1. 13), 
Let no man despise thee—Speak with such vigour as to 
command respect (1 Timothy 4. 12). Warn them with 
such authority that no one may think himself above (so 
the Greek lit.) the need of admonition, [TITTMANN, 
Synonyms of New Testament.) : 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-15. Wuat Titus 18 TO TEACH CONCERNING 
CHRISTIANS’ BEHAVIOUR TOWARDS THE WORLD: How 
HEIS TO TREAT HERETICS: WHEN AND WHERE HE IS TO 
MEET PAUL. SALUTATION. 
in mind—as they arein danger of forgetting their duty, 
though knowing it. The opposition of Christianity to 
heathenism, and the natural disposition to rebellion of 
the Jews under the Roman empire (of whom many lived 
in Crete), might lead many to forget practically what was 
a recognized Christian principle in theory, submission to 
the powers that be. Diodorus Siculus mentions the ten- 
dency of the Cretans to riotous insubordination. prin-= 
cipalities .. . powers—Greek, ‘“‘magistracies ... author- 
ities,” to be subject—willingly (so the Greek). to obey— 
the commands of “‘ magistrates:’’ not necessarily imply- 
ing spontaneous obedience, Willing obedience is implied 
in “ready to every good work.’”’ Cf, Romans 13, 3, as 
showing that obedience to the magistracy would tend to 
good works, since the magistrate’s aim generally is to 
favour the good and punish the bad. Contrast “ disobe- 
dient” (v. 3). 2. To speak evil of no man—especially, 
not of “‘dignities’”’ and magistrates, mo brawlers—‘ not 
quarrelsome,” not attacking others. gentle—towards 
those who attack us, Yielding, considerate, not urging 
one’s rights to the uttermost, but forbearing and kindly 
(Wote, Philippians 4. 5), Very different from the innate 
greediness and spirit of aggression towards others which 
characterized the Cretans, showing—in acts. all—all 
possible. meelkmess—( Vote, 2 Corinthians 10, 1)—the oppo- 
site of passionate severity, unto all men—The duty of 
Christian conduct towards all men is the proper conse- 
quence of the universality of God’s grace to all men, so 
often set forth in the pastoral Epistles. 3. For—our 
own past sins should lead us to be lenient towards those 
of others. ‘‘Despise none, for such wast thou also,” as 
the penitent thief said to his fellow-thief, ‘Dost thou not 
fear God ... seeing that thou artin the same condemna- 
tion.”” we—Christians, were—Contrast v. 4, “ But when,” 
&e., i. e., now: a favourite contrast in Paul’s writing, that 
between our past state by nature, and our present state of 
deliverance fromit by grace, As God treated us, we ought 
totreat our neighbour, sometimes—once, foolish—Want- 
ing right reason in our course of living. Jrrational. The 
exact picture of human life without grace. Grace is the 
sole remedy even for foolishness, disobedient—to God, 
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deceived—lea astray, The same Greek, “out of the way, * 
Hebrews 5,2. serving—Greek, “in bondage to,” “serving 
as slaves.” divers—the cloyed appetite crayes constant 
variety. pleasures—of the flesh, malice—malignity. 
hateful . . . hating—Correlatives, Provoking the hatred 
of others by their detestable character and conduct, and 
in turn hating them, 4. Tosbow how little reason the 
Cretan Christians had to be proud of themselves, and de- 
spise others not Christians (Noles, v. 2,3). It is to the 
“kindness and love of God,” not to their own merits, that 
they owe salvation, kindmess—Greek, “ goodness,” * be- 
nignity,’’ which manifests His grace. lowe... toward 
man—teaching us to have such “love (benevolence) to- 
ward man” (Greek, philanthropy), ‘‘showing all meekness 
unto all men” (v. 2), even as God had ‘toward man” (ch. 2, 
11); opposed to the “hateful and hating’ characteristies 
of unrenewed men, whose wretchedness moved God's be- 
nevolent kindness. of Ged our Saviour—Greek, “of our 
Saviour God,” viz., the Father (ch. 1.3), who “saved us” 
(v. 5) “ through Jesus Christ our Saviour” (v.6), appeared 
—Greek, ‘was made to appear;” was manifested. 5.-Not 
by—Greek, “Out of; ‘‘not as a result springing from 
works,’ &c, of righteousmess— Greek, ‘in righteous- 
ness,” i, e., wrought in a state of righteousness; as “deeds 
».. wrought in God.” There was an utter absence in us 
of the element (“righteousness”) in which alone righteous 
works could be done, and so necessarily an absence of the 
works, ‘We neither did works of righteousness, nor 
were saved in consequence of them; but His goodness did 
the whole.” ([THEOPMYLACT.] we—emphatically opposed 
to “‘ His,” mercy—the prompting cause of our salyation 
individually: ‘‘ In pursuance of His merey.” His kindness 
and love io man were manifested in redemption once for 
all wrought by Him for mankind generally ; His merey is 
the prompting cause for our individual realization of it, 
Faith is pre-supposed as the instrument of our being 
“saved;” our being so, then, is spoken of as an aecom- 
plished fact. Faith is not mentioned, but only God's part, 
as Paul’s object here is not to describe man’s new state, 
but the saving agency of God in bringing about that state, 
independent of all merit on the man’s part (Note, v. 4), by— 
Greek, “through;” by means of. the washing—rather, 
“the laver,” i. e., the baptismal font, or lavatory, of re- 
generation—designed to be the visible instrument of re- 
generation, “The apostles are wont todraw an argument 
from the sacraments to prove the thing therein signified, 
because it ought to be a recognized principle among the 
godly, that God does not mark us with empty signs, but 
by His power inwardly makes good what he demonstrates 
by the outward sign. Wherefore baptism is congruously 
and truly called the laver of regeneration. We must con- 
nect the sign and thing signified, so as not to make the 
sign empty and ineffectual; and yet not, for the sake of 
honouring the sign, to detract from the Holy Spirit what _ 
is peculiarly His” [CALVIN] (1 Peter 3, 21). Adult eandi- 

dates for baptism are presupposed to haye had repentance 
and faith (for Paul often assumes in faith and charity that 
those addressed are what they profess to be, though in faet 
some of them were not so,1 Corinthians 6, 11),in whieh 
case baptism would be the visible “ laver of regeneration” 
to them, “faith being thereby conjirmed, and grace in- 
creased, by virtue of prayer to God” (Church of England, 
Article 27). Infants are charitably presumed to have re- 
ceived a grace in connection with their Christian descent, 
in answer to the believing prayers of their parents or guar- 
dians presenting them for baptism, which grace is visibly 
sealed and increased by baptism, “ the laver of regenera- 
tion.’ They are preswned to be then regenerated, until 
years of developed consciousness prove whether they 
have been actually so or not. “ Born of (from) water and 
(no ‘of’ in Greek) the Spirit.” The Word is the remote and 
anterior instrument of the new birth; Baptism, the proz- 
imate instrument, The Word, the instrument to the indé- 
vidual; Baptism, in relation to the Society of Christians, 
The laver of cleansing stood outside the door of the tabere 
nacle, wherein the priest had to wash before entering the 
Holy Place; sowe must wash in the laver of regeneration 
before we can enter the Church, whose members are “a 
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royal priesthood.” “Baptism by the Spirit’? (whereof 
water-baptism is the designed accompanying seal) makes 
the difference between Christian baptism and that of 
John. As Paul presupposes the outward Chureh is the 
visible community of the redeemed, so he speaks of bap- 
tism on the supposition that it answers to its idea; that 
all that is inward belonging to its completeness accom- 
panied the outward. Hence he here asserts of outward 
baptism whatever is involved in the believing appropri- 
ation of the Divine facts which it symbolizes, whatever is 
realized when baptism fully corresponds to its original 
design. So Galatians 3.27; language holding good only 
of those in whom the inward living communion and out- 
ward baptism coalesce. “Saved us’ applies fully to those 
truly regenerate alone; in a general sense it may include 
many who, though put within reach of salvation, shall 
not finally be saved. “ Regeneration” occurs only once 
more in New Testament, Matthew 19, 28, i. e., the new birth 
of the heaven and earth at Christ's second coming to renew 
all material things, the human body included, when the 
ereaxture, now travailing in labour-throes to the birtn, 
shall bedelivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. Regeneration, 
which now begins in the believer’s soul, shall then be ex- 
tended tohis body, and thence to all creation. and re- 
newing—not “the laver (‘washing’) of renewing,” but 
“and By the renewing,” &c., following ‘saved us.” To 
make ‘“‘renewing of the Holy Ghost” follow “the laver,” 
would destroy the balance of the clauses of the sentence, 
and would make baptism the seal, not only of regen- 
eration, but also of the subsequent process of progressive 
sanctification (‘renewing of the Holy Ghost’’). Regenera- 
tion is a thing once for all done; renewing is a process daily 
proceeding. As “the washing,” or “laver,’’ is connected 
with “regeneration,” so the “ renewing of the Holy Ghost” 
is connected with “shed on us abundantly” (v. 6). 6. 
Which—The Holy Ghost. he shed— Greek, “ poured out;” 
not only on the Church in general at Pentecost, but also 
“on us” individually. This pouring out of the Spirit com- 
prehends the grace received before, in, and subsequently 
to, baptism, abundantly—Greek, “ richly” (Colossians 3. 
16). through Jesus Christ—the channel and Mediator of 
the giftof the Holy Ghost. our Saviour—immediately; 
as the Father is mediately ‘our Saviour.’”? The Father is 
the author of our salvation,and saves us by Jesus Christ. 
7. That, &c.—the purpose which He aimed at in having 
“saved us” (v, 5), viz., “That being (having been) justified 
(accounted righteous through faith at our ‘regeneration,’ 
and made righteous by the daily ‘renewing of the Holy 
Ghost’) by His grace (as opposed to works, v. 5) we should 
be made heirs.” ‘his grace— Greek, “the grace of the 
Sormer,”’ i.e., God (v.4; Romans 5. 15), lheirs—(Galatians 
8.29.) according to the hope of eternal life—ch. 1. 2, 
and also the position of the Greek words, confirm English 
Version, i. e., agreeably to the hope of eternal life; the 
eternal inheritance fully satisfying the hope. BENGEL, 
ELLIcort, &c., explain it, “ heirs of eternal life, in the way 
of hope,” i. e., not yet in actual possession. Such a blessed 
hope, which once was not possessed, will lead a Christian 
to practice holiness and meekness toward others, the 
lesson especially needed by the Cretans. 8. Greek, 
“faithful is the saying.” A formula peculiar to the 
Pastoral Epistles. Here “the saying” is the statement 
(v. 4-7) as to the gratuitousness of God's gift of salva- 
tion. Answering to the “Amen.” these things, &c, 
Greek, ‘Concerning these things (the truths dwelt on, v. 4-7; 
not as English Version, what follow), I will that thou af- 
firm (insist) strongly and persistently, in order that they who 
have believed God (the Greek for ‘believed in God’ is dif- 
ferent, John 14.1. ‘They who have learnt to credit God’ 
in what He saith) may be careful (‘ solicitously sedulous ;’ 
diligence is necessary) to maintain (lit., ‘to set before them- 
selves so as to sustain’) good works.” No longer applying 
their care to “unprofitable” and unpractical speculations 
@. 9), these things—These iesults of doctrine (“good 


TITUS JIL. 


Titus is to Reject Heretics. 


works’’) are “ good and profitable unto men,” whereas no 
such'practical results flow from ‘foolish questions.” So 
GROTIUS and WIESINGER. But ALFORD, to avoid the tau- 
tology, “‘ these (good works) are good unto men,” explains, 
“ these truths” (v. 4-7). 9. foolish—Greek, “ insipid ;’’ pro- 
ducing no moral fruit. ‘ Vain talkers.” genealogies— 
—akin to the “fables” (see Wole, 1 Timothy 1.4). Not so 
much direct heresy as yet is here referred to, as profitless 
discussions about genealogies of cons, &c., which ulti- 
mately led to Gnosticism. Synagogue discourses were 
termed daraschoth, i. e., discussions. Cf, ‘ disputer of this 
world (Greek, dispensation).” strivings about the law— 
about the authority of the “commandments of men,’ 
which they sought to confirm by the law (ch, 1. 14; Note, 1 
Timothy 1. 7), and about the mystical meaning of the va- 
rious parts of the law in connection with the “ genealo- 
gies.” awvoid—stand aloof from. Same Greek, as in Note,Z 
Timothy 2. 16, 10. heretic—Greek heresy, originally meant 
a division resulting from individual self-will; the indi- 
vidual doing and teaching what he chose independently 
of the teaching and practice of the Church. In course of 
time it came to mean definitely “ heresy ” in the modern 
sense; and in the later Epistles it has almost assumed 
this meaning. The heretics of Crete, when Titus was 
there, were in doctrine followers of their own self-willed 
“questions” reprobated in v. 9, and immoral in practice. 
reject—decline, avoid; not formal excommunication, but, 
“have nothing more to do with him,” either in admoni- 
tion or Intercourse, 11. is... subverted—‘is become 
perverse.’”” condemned of himself—He cannot say, no 
one told him better; continuing the same after frequent 
admonition he is self-condemned. ‘ He sinneth”’ wilfully 
against knowledge. 12. When I shall send [have sent] 
Artemas or Tychicus—to supply thy place in Crete. Ar- 


- temas is said to have been subsequently bishop of Lystra, 


Tychicus was sent twice by Paul from Rome to Lesser 
Asia in his first imprisonment (which shows how well 
qualified he was to become Titus’ successor in Crete); 
Ephesians 6, 21; and in his second, 2 Timothy 4. 12. Tradi- 
tion makes him subsequently bishop of Chalcedon, in 
Bithynia. Nicopolis—* The city of victory,” called so from 
the battle of Actium, in Epirus, This Epistle was probably 
written from Corinth in the autumn. Paul purposed a 
journey through G£tolia and Acarnania, into Epirus, and 
there “‘to winter.” See my Introduction to the pastoral 
Epistles. 13. Bring... on their jourmey—Enable them 
to proceed forward by supplying necessaries for their 
journey. Zenas—the contracted form of Zenodorus. lawe 
yer—A Jewish “scribe,” who, when converted, still re- 
tained the title from his formeroccupation, A civillawyer, 
Apollos—with Zenas, probably the bearers of this Epistle, 
In 1 Corinthians 16, 12, Apollos is mentioned as purposing 
to visit Corinth; his now being at Corinth (on the theory 
of Paul being at Corinth when he wrote) accords with this 
purpose. Crete would be on his way either’to Palestine or 
his native place, Alexandria, Paul and Apollos thus ap- 
pear in beautiful harmony in that very city where their 
names had been formerly the watchword of unchristian 
party work. It was to avoid this party rivalry that Apol- 
los formerly was unwilling to visit Corinth, though Paul 
desired him, H1IppoLyTus mentions Zenas as one of the 
Seventy, and afterwards bishop of Diospolis, 14. And... 
also—Greek, *‘ But...also.” Not only thou, but let others 
also of our” fellow-believers (or ‘‘ whom we have gained 
over at Crete”) with thee, for necessary uses—to supply 
the necessary wants of Christian missionaries and brethren, 
according as they stand in need in their journeys for the 
Lord’s cause, Cf. ch. 1.8, “a lover of hospitality.” 15. Greet 
—‘‘ Salute them that love us in the faith.” All at Cretehad 
not this love rooted in faith, the true bond of fellowship, A 
salutation peculiar to this Epistle, such as no forger would 
have used, Grace—Greek. “ The grace,” viz., of God. with 
you all—not that the Epistle is addressed to all the Cre- 
tan Christians, but Titus would naturally impart it to his 
flock, 
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Thanksgiving for Philemon’s PHILEMON. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO 


PHILEMON. 


INTRODUCTION. | | 


THE testimonies to its authenticity are—OrrGen, Homily 19, on Jerem., vol. L., p. 185, Hd. Huet., cites it as the letter 
of Paul to Philemon concerning ONESIMUS; TERTULLIAN, against Marcion, 5. 21, **The brevity of this Epistle is the 
sole cause of its escaping the falsifying hands of Marcion ;” EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 25, mentions it among 
“the universally acknowledged Epistles of the canon;’’ JEROME, Prowmiwm in Philemonem, vol. iv., p. 442, argues for 
it against those who objected to its canonicity on the ground of its subject being beneath an apostle to write about, 
IGNATIUS, Zph. 2.,and Magnes, 12, seems to allude to Philemon 20. Cf. Epistle to PoLyYcARP (ch. 1. and 6), Its brevity 
is the cause of its not being often quoted by the Fathers, PALEY, Hore Paulme, has shown striking proofs of its au- 
thenticity in the undesigned coincidences between it and the Epistle to the Colossians. 

PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING,—This Epistle is closely linked with the Epistle to the Colossians. Both were carried 
by the same bearer, ONESIMUS (With whom, however, Tychicus is joined in this Epistle to the Colossians), Colossians 
4,9, The persons sending salutations are the same, except one, Jesus called Justus (Colossians 4.11). In both alike 
Archippus is addressed (v. 2; Colossians 4.17), Paul and Timothy stand in the headings of both. And in both Paul 
appears as a prisoner (v, 9; Colossians 4. 18), Hence it follows, it was written at the same time and place as the Epistle 
to the Colossians (which was about the same time as the Epistle to the Ephesians), viz.,at Rome, during Paul's first 
imprisonment, A. D. 61 or 62, 

OBJECT.—ONESIMUS, Of Colosse (‘one of you,” Colossians 4. 9), slave of Philemon, had fled from his master to Rome, 
after having probably defrauded him (v. 18). He there was converted to Christianity by St. Paul, and being induced 
by him to return to his master, he was furnished with this Epistle, recommending him to Philemon’s favourable re- 
ception, as being now no longer a mere servant, but also a brother in Christ. Paul ends by requesting Philemon to 
prepare him a lodging, as he trusted soon to be set free and visit Colosse, This Epistle is addressed also to Apphia, 
supposed from its domestic subject to have been Philernon’s wife,and Archippus (a minister of the Colossian Church, 
Colossians 4. 17), for the same reason, supposed to be a near relative and inmate, 

Onesimus in the Apostolical Canons (73), is said to have been emancipated by his master. The Apostolical Con- 
stitutions (7, 46) state that he was consecrated by Paul, bishop of Berea, in Macedonia, and that he was martyred at 
Rome. IGNATIUS, Zpistola ad Hphesum, ch. 1., speaks of him as bishop of the Ephesians. bed a 

Sry1Lr.—It has been happily termed, from its graceful and delicate urbanity, “the polite Epistle.” Yet there is 
nothing of insincere compliment, miscalled politeness by the world. It is manly and straightforward, without mis- 
representation or suppression of facts; at the same time that it is most captivatingly persuasive. ALFORD quotes 
Luther’s eloquent description, ‘This Epistle showeth a right, noble, lovely example of Christian love. Here we see 
how St. Paul layeth himself out for the poor Onesimus, and with all his means pleadeth his cause with his master, 
and so setteth himself as if he were Onesimus, and had himself done wrong to Philemon. Yet all this doeth he, not 
with force, as if he had right thereto, but he stripped himself of his right, and thus enforceth Philemon to forego his 
right also, Even as Christ did for us with God the Father, thus also doth St, Paul for Onesimus with Philemon: for 
Christ also stripped Himself of His right, and by love and humility enforced (?) the Father to lay aside His wrath 
and power, and to take us to His grace for the sake of Christ, who lovingly pleadeth our cause, and with all His heart 
layeth Ilimself out for us; for we are all His Onesimi, to my thinking.” : 


never yet seen, Yet v.19 here implies that Philemon was 
his convert, Philemon, doubtless, was converted at 
Ephesus, or in some other place where he met Paul. 


Ver, 1-25. AppreEss. THANKSGIVING FOR PHILEMON'S 
LOVE AND FarrH. INTERCESSION FOR ONESIMUS, CON- 
CLUDING REQUEST AND SALUTATIONS. This Epistle 


affords a specimen of the highest wisdom as to the man- 
ner in which Christians ought to manage social affairs 
on more exalted principles. 1. priseomer of Jesus Christ 
—one whom Christ’s cause has made a prisoner (cf. “in 
the bonds of the Gospel,’ v. 18), He does not call himself, 
as in other Epistles, ‘‘Paul an apostle,” as he is writing 
familiarly, notauthoritatively, our... fellow-labourer 
—in building up the Church at Colosse, while we were at 
Ephesus, See my Jniroduction to Colossians, 2. Apphia 
—The Latin “Appia.” Either the wife or some close 
relative of Philemon. She and Archippus, if they had 
not belonged to his family, would->not haye been in- 
cluded with Philemon in the address of a letter on a 
domestic matter, Archippus—a minister of the Colos- 
sian Church (Colossians 4.17), fellow-soldier—(2 Timo- 
thy 2.3.) Church in thy house—In the absence of a 
regular Church building, the houses of particular saints 
were used for that purpose. Observe St. Paul’s tact in 
associating with Philemon those associated by kindred 
or Christian brotherhood with his house,and not going 
beyond il, 4. always—Joined by ALFoRD with “I thank 
my God.” 5, Hearing—The ground of his thanksgiving, 
It is a delicate mark of authenticity, that he says “ hear- 
ing” as to churches and persons whom he had not seenor 
then visited. Now Colosse, Philemon’s residence, he had 
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love and faith—The theological order is first faith, then 
love, the fruit of faith. But he purposely puts Philemon’s 
love in the first place, as it is to an act of love that he is 
exhorting him. toward .,. toward—Different Greek 
words: towards... unto. Towards implies simply diree- 
tion; unto, to the advantage of. 6. That, &¢.—The aim 
of my thanksgiving and prayers for thee is, in order that 
the, &c. the communication of thy faith—the imparting 
of it and ils fruits (viz., acts of love and beneficence: as He- 
brews 13, 16, ‘To communicate,” d.e., to impart a share) 
to others; or, the liberality to others flowing from thy faith (so 
the Greek is translated, “liberal distribution,” 2 Corin- 
thians 9.13). effectual by—G reek, “In: the element in 
which his liberality had place, i. e., may be proved by acts 
in, &c. acknowledging—Greek, “the thorough know- 
ledge,” t. e., the experimental or practical recognition. of 
every good thing which is in you—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘which is in vs,’ 4. e., the practical recognition 
of every grace which is in us Christians, in so far as we 
realize the Christian character, In short, that thy faith 
may by acts be proved to be “a faith which worketh by 
love.” in Christ Jesus—rather as Greek, “unto Christ 
Jesus,” i. e., to the glory of Christ Jesus. Two of the oldest 
MSS. omit ‘‘Jesus.’’ This verse answers to v.5, “Thy 
love and faith toward all saints:’’ Paul never ceases to 





Intercession for Onesimus. 


mention him in his prayers, in order that his faith may 
still further show its power in his relation to others, by 
exhibiting every grace which is in Christians to the glory 
of Christ. Thus he paves the way for the request in be- 
halfof Onesimus. 7. For—A reason for the prayer, v. 4-6. 
we have—Greek, “we had.” joy and consolation — 
Joined in 2 Corinthians 7. 4. saints are refreshed by 
thee—his house was open to them, brother—put last, to 
conciliate his favourable attention to the request which 
follows, 8. Wherefore—Because of my love to thee, I 
prefer to “beseech,” rather than “enjoin,” or authorita- 
‘tively command, I might... enjoin—In virtue of the 
obligation to obedience which Philemon lay under to Paul, 
-as having been converted through his instrumentality. 
im Christ—the element in which his boldness has place. 
9. for love’s sake—mine to thee, and [what ought to be] 
thine to Onesimus, Or, that Christian love of which 
thou showest so bright an example (v. 7). being such 
an one—Explain, Being such a one as thou knowest me 
to be, viz., Paul (the founder of so many churches, and an 
apostle of Christ, and thy father in the faith) the aged (a 
circumstance calculated to secure thy respect for any- 
thing I request), and now also a prisoner of Jesus Christ 
(the strongest claim I have on thy regard: if for no other 
reason, at least in consideration of this, through commis- 
eration gratify me), 10. I beseech thee—Emphatically 
repeated from v. 9. In the Greek, the name ‘“ Onesimus” 
is skilfully put last; he puts first a favourable descrip- 
tion of him before he mentions the name that had fallen 
into so bad repute with Philemon. “I beseech thee for 
my son, whom I have begotten in ny bonds, Onesimus.” 
Scripture does not sanction slavery, but at the same 
time does not begin a political crusade against it. It 
sets forth principles of love to our fellowmen which were 
sure (as they have done) in due time to undermine and 
overthrow it, without violently convulsing the then ex- 
isting political fabric, by stirring un slaves against their 
masters. 11. Which... was,,. unprofitable—Dely- 
ing his name Onesimus, which means profitable, Not only 
was he umprojitable, but positively injurious, having 
“wronged” his master. Paul uses a mild expression. 
now profitable—Without godliness a man is in nosta- 
tion. Profitable in spiritual, as wellas in temporal things. 
12. mine own bowels—as dear to me as my own heart, 
[AL¥ForD.] Cf.v. 17, ‘as myself.” The object of my most 
intense affection as that of a parent fora child. 13. I— 
Emphatical, I for my part. Since I had such implicit 
trust in him as to desire to keep him with me for his ser- 
vices, thou mayest. I would have retained—Different 
Greek from the “ would,” v. 14, “I could have wished,” “I 
was minded” here; but “I was not willing,” &c.,v. 14. in thy 
stead—that he might supply in your place all the services 
to me which you, if you were here, would render in virtue 
of the love you bear to me(v.19). bonds ofthe Gospel—my 
bonds endured for the Gospel’s sake (v. 9), 14. without 
thy mind—i.e.,consent. should not be as—“ should not 
appear as a matter of necessity, but of free will.’ Had 
Paul kept Onesimus, however willing to gratify Paul, in 
fact, Philemon might be, he would have no opportunity 
given him of showing he was so, his leave not having 
been asked. 15. perhaps—speaking in human fashion, 
yet as one believing that God’s Providence probably (for 
we cannot dogmatically define the hidden purposes of 
God in providence) overruled the past evil to ultimately 
greater good to him. This thought would soften Phile- 
mon’s indignation at Onesimus’ past offence. So Joseph 
in Genesis 45.5. departed—lit., ‘was parted from thee:” 
a softening term for “ran away,’’ to mitigate Philemon’s 
wrath, receive him—Greek, Have him for thyself in full 
possession (note, Philippians 4,18), The same G'reek as in 
Matthew 6.2, for ever—in this life and in that to come 


PHILEMON. 


He will now Serve as a Brother. 


(cf. Exodus 21. 6). Onesimus’ time of absence, however 
long, was buta short “hour” (so Greek) compared with 
the everlasting devotion henceforth binding him to his 
master. 16. No longer as a mere servant or slave (though 
still he is that), but above a servant, so that thou shalt 
derive from him not merely the services of a slave, but 
higher benefits: a servant ‘in the flesh,” he is a brother 
“in the Lord.” beloved, specially to me—who am his 
spiritual father, and who have experienced his faithful 
attentions, Lest Philemonshonuld dislike Onesimus being 
called “brother,” Paul first recognizes him as a brother, 
being the spiritual son of the same God. much more 
unto thee—to whom he stands in so much nearer and 
more lasting relation. 17. a partner—in the Christian 
fellowship of faith, hope, and love. receive him as my= 
self—Resuming “ receive him that is mine own bowels.” 
18. Greek, “But if (thou art not inclined to ‘receive him’ 
because) he hath wronged thee: a milder term than 
“robbed thee.” Onesimus seems to have confessed some 
such act to Paul, put that on mine account—I am 
ready to make good the loss to thee if required. The 
latter parts of v. 19,21, imply that he did not expect Phile- 
mon would probably demand it, 19. with mine own 
hand—not employing an amanuensis, as in other Epis- 
tles: a special compliment to Philemon which he ought 
to show his appreciation of by granting Paul’s request. 
Contrast Colossians 4. 18, which shows that the Epistle to 
the Colossian Church, accompanying our Epistle, had 
only its closing ‘‘salutation” written by Paul’s own 
hand, albeit, &c.—lit., ‘that I may notsay... not to 
say,” &c, thou owest,.. even thine own selfnot 
merely thy possessions. For to my instrumentality 
thou owest thy salvation. So the debt which “be oweth 
thee” being transferred upon me (I making myself re- 
sponsible for it) is cancelled, 20. let me—‘‘Me” is eme 
phatie: ‘‘Let me have profit (so Greek ‘for joy,’ onaimen, 
referring to the name Onesimus, ‘ profitable’) from thee, as 
thou shouldst have had from Onesimus:’” for “thou owest 
thine own self to me.” in the Lord—not in worldly gain, 
but in thine increase in the graces of the Lord’s Spirit, 
{AL¥FORD.] my bowels—iny heart. Gratify my feelings 
by granting this request, im the Lord—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘‘in Christ.’ The element or sphere in which this 
act of Christian love naturally ought to have place, 21. 
Having confidence in thy obedience—ito my apostolic 
authority, if I were to “enjoin” it (v. 8), which I do 
not, preferring to beseech thee for it as a favour (v. 9), 
thou wilt also do more—towards Onesimus: hinting at 
his possible manumission by Philemon, besides being 
kindly received, 22. This prospect of Paul’s visiting 
Colosse would tend to secure a kindly reception for Ones- 
imus, a8 Paul would know in person how he had been 
treated. your... you—Referring to Philemon, Apphia, 
Archippus, and the Chureh in Philemon’s house. The 
same expectation is expressed by him, Philippians 2. 28, 
24, written in the same imprisonment, 23. The same 
persons send salutations in the accompanying Epistle, 
except that" Jesus Justus” is not mentioned here, Epaph- 
ras, my fellow-prisoner—he had been sent by the Col- 
ossian Church to inquire after, and minister to, Paul, 
and possibly was cast into prison by the Roman authori- 
ties on suspicion, However, he is not mentioned as a 
prisoner in Colossians 4, 12, so that “ feilow-prisoner’” 
here may mean merely one who was a faithful companion 
to Paul in his imprisonment, and by his society put him- 
self in the position of a prisoner, So also “ Aristarchus, 
my fellow-prisoner,’” Colossians 4,10, may mean, BEN- 
SON conjectures the meaning to be that on some former 
occasion these two were Paul’s ‘‘fellow-prisoners,” not at 
the time. 25. be with your spirit—(Galatians 6. 18; 2 
Timothy 4, 22.) 
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CANONICITY AND AUTHORSHIP.—CLEMENT OF RoME, at the end of the first century, A. D., copiously uses it, adopt- 
ing its words just as he does those of the other books of the New Testament; not indeed giving to either the term 
“Scripture,” which he reserves for the Old Testament (the canon of the New Testament not yet having been formally 
established), but certainly not ranking it below the other New Testament acknowledged Epistles. As our Epistle. 
claims authority on the part of the writer, CLEMENT’s adoption of extracts from it is virtually sanctioning its au- 
thority, and this in the apostolic age. JusTIN MARTYR quotes it as Divinely authoritative, to establish the titles 
“apostle,” as well as “ angel,” as applied to the Son of God. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA refers it expressly to Paul, on 
the authority of PANT2NUS, chief of the Catechetical schoolin Alexandria, in the middle of the second century, saying, 
that as Jesus is termed in it the ‘apostle’ sent to the Hebrews, Paul, through humility, does not in it call himself 
apostle of the Hebrews, being apostle to the Gentiles, CLEMENT also says that Paul, as the Hebrews were prejudiced 
against him, prudently omitted to put forward his name in the beginning; also, that it was originally written in He- 
brew for the Hebrews, and that Luke translated it into Greek for the Greeks, whence the style is similar to that of 
Acts, He, however, quotes frequently the words of the existing Greek Epistle as St. Paul’s words, ORIGEN similarly 
quotes it as St. Paul’s Epistle, However, in his Homilies, he regards the style as distinct from that of Paul, and as 
“more Grecian,” but the thoughts as the apostle’s; adding that the ‘ancients who have handed down the tradition _ 
of its Pauline authorship, must have had good réason for doing so, though God alone knows the certainty who was 
the actual writer” (7. e., probably “ transcriber” of the apostle’s thoughts). In the African Church, in the beginning 
of the third century, TERTULLIAN ascribes it to Barnabas, IREN2Uus, bishop of Lyons, is mentioned in EUSEBIUS, as 
quoting from this Epistle, though without expressly referring it to Paul. About the same period, Callus, the presby- 
ter, in the Church of Rome, mentions only thirteen Epistles of Paul, whereas, if the Epistle to the Hebrews were in- 
cluded, there would be fourteen. So the canon fragment of the end of the second century, or beginning of the third, 
published by MURATORI, apparently omits mentioning it. And so the Latin Church did not recognize it as Paul's 
till a considerable time after the beginning of the third century. Thus, also, NOVATIAN OF ROME, CYPRIAN OF CAR- 
THAGE, and VICTORINUS, alsoof the Latin Church. Butin the fourth century, HILARY OF POITIERS (A. D, 368), LUCIFER 
OF CAGLIARI (A. D. 371), AMBROSE OF MILAN (A. D, 397) and other Latins, quote it as Paul’s; and the fifth Council of 
Carthage (A. D. 419) formally reckons it among his fourteen Epistles. 

As to the similarity of its style to that of St. Luke’s writings, this is due to his having been so long the companion of 
Paul, CHRyYsosToM, comparing Luke and Mark, says, ‘Each imitated his teacher: Luke imitated Paul flowing along 
with more than river-fulness; but Mark imitated Peter, who studied brevity of style.” Besides, there is a greater 
predominance of Jewish feeling and familiarity with the peculiarities of the Jewish schools apparent in this Epistle 
than in St. Luke’s writings. There is no clear evidence for attributing the authorship to him, or to Apollos, whom 
ALFORD upholds as the author, The grounds alleged for the latter view are its supposed Alexandrian phraseology 
and modes of thought. But these are such as any Palestinian Jew might have used; and Paul, from his Hebrseo- 
Hellenistic education at Jerusalem and Tarsus, would be familiar with Philo’s modes of thought, which are not, as 
some think, necessarily all derived from his Alexandrian, but also from his Jewish education. It would be unlikely 
that the Alexandrian Church should have so undoubtingly asserted the Pauline authorship, if Apollos, their own coun- 
tryman, had really been the author, The eloquence of its style and rhetoric, a characteristic of Apollos’ af Corinth, 
whereas Paul there spoke in words unadorned by man’s wisdom, are doubtless designedly adapted to the minds of 
those whom St. Paul in this Epistle addresses. To the Greek Corinthians, who were in danger of idolizing human 
eloquence and wisdom, he writes in an unadorned style, in order to fix their attention more wholly on the Gospel 
itself, But the Hebrews were in no such danger. And his Hebrseo-Grecian education would enable him to write in 
a style attractive to the Hebrews at Alexandria, where Greek philosophy had been blended with Judaism, The Sep- 
tuagint translation framed at Alexandria had formed a connecting link between the latter and the former; and it is 
remarkable that all the quotations from the Old Testament, excepting two (ch. 10. 30; 13. 5), are taken from the LXX, 
The fact that the peculiarities of the LXX. are interwoven into the argument, proves that the Greek Epistle is an 
original, not a translation; had the original been Hebrew, the quotations would have been from the Hebrew Old 
Testament. The same conclusion follows from the plays on similarly-sounding words in the Greek, and alliterations, 
and rhythmically-constructed periods. CALVIN observes, If the Epistle had been written in Hebrew, ch. 9. 15-17 would 
lose all its point, which consists in the play upon the double meaning of the Greek diathece, a “covenant,” or a ‘*tes- 
tament,’”’ whereas the Hebrew berith means only ‘‘covenant,”’ 

Internal evidence favours the Pauline authorship. Thus the topic so fully handled in this Epistle, that Christianity 
{is superior to Judaism, inasmuch. as the reality exceeds the type which gives place to it, is a favourite one with St, 
Paul (ef. 2 Corinthians 3, 6-18; Galatians 3, 23-25; 4, 1-9, 21-31, wherein the allegorical mode of interpretation appears 
in its divinely sanctioned application—a mode pushed to an unwarrantable excess in the Alexandrian school). So 
the Divine Son appears in ch. 1. 3, &c., as in other Epistles of Paul (Philippians 2, 6; Colossians 1, 15-20), as the Image, 
or manifestation of the Deity. His lowering of Himself for man’s sake similarly, cf. ch, 2.9, with 2 Corinthians 8. 9; 
Philippians 2,7, 8. Also His final exaltation, cf. ch. 2. 8; 10.18; 12. 2, with 1 Corinthians 15, 25, 27. The word “ Medias 
tor” is peculiar to Paul alone, cf. ch. 8. 6, with Galatians 8. 19, 20. Christ’s death is represented as the sacrifice for sin 
prefigured by the Jewish sacrifices, cf. Romans 3, 22-26; 1 Corinthians 5.7, with Hebrews 7. to 10. The phrase, “God 
of Peace,” is peculiar to St, Paul, cf. ch. 13, 20; Romans 15, 33; 1 Thessalonians 5, 23. Also, ef. ch. 2. 4, Margin, 1 Corin- 
thians 12,4. Justification, or “righteousness by faith,’ appears in ch. 11.7; 10. 388, as in Romans 1.17; 4. 22; 5.1; Ga- 
latians 3. 11; Philippians 3.9. The word of God is the “sword of the Spirit,” ef. ch. 4. 12, with Ephesians 6.17, Inex- 
perienced Christians are children needing mitk, i. e., instruction in the elements, whereas riper Christians, as full grown 
nen, require strong meat, cf, ch, 5, 12, 13; 6.1, with 1 Corinthians 3, 1, 2; 14. 20; Galatians 4.9; Colossians 3, M4, Salva- 
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tion is represented as a boldness of access to God by Christ, cf. ch. 10. 19, with Romans 5. 2; Ephesians 2. 18; 8.12. Afflie- 
tions are a fight, ch. 10.32; cf. Philippians 1.30; Colossians 2.1. The Christian life is a race, ch, 12. 1; ef. 1 Corinthians 9, 
24; Philippians 3. 12-14. The Jewish ritual is a service, Romans 9. 4; ef. ch.9.1, 6. Cf. “subject to bondage,” ch, 2. 15, 
with Galatians 5.1. Other characteristics of Paul’s style appear in this Epistle, viz.,a propensity “‘to go offat a word” 
and enter on a long parenthesis suggested by that word, a fomdness for play upon words of similar sound, and a dis- 
position to repeat some favourite word. Frequent appeals to the Old Testament, and quotations linked by “and 
again,” cf. ch. 1.5; 2. 12, 13, with Romans 15. 9-12, Also quotations in a peculiar application, ef. ch. 2.8, with 1 Corin- 
thians 15, 27; Ephesians 1. 22, Also the same passage quoted in a form not agreeing with the LXX., and with the ad- 
dition ‘saith the Lord,” not found in the Hebrew, in ch, 10. 30; Romans 12. 19. 

The supposed Alexandrian (which are rather Philon-like) characteristics of the Epistle are probably due to the 
fact that the Hebrews were generally then imbued with the Alexandrian modes of thought of Philo, &c.; and Paul, 
without colouring or altering Gospel truth “to the Jews, became (in style) as a Jew, that he might win the Jews” (1 
Corinthians 9. 20). This will account for its being recognized as St, Paul's Epistle in the Alexandrian and Jerusalem 
ehurches unanimously, to the Hebrews of whom probably it was addressed. Not one Greek father ascribes the Epistle 
toany but Paul, whereas in the Western and Latin churches, which it did not reach for some time, it was for long 
doubted, owing to its anonymous form, and generally less distinctively Pauline style. Their reason for not accepting 
it as Paul’s, or indeed as canonical, for the first three centuries, was negative, insufficient evidence for it, not positive 
evidence against it. The positive evidence is generally for its Pauline origin, In the Latin churches, owing to their 
distance from the churches to whom belonged the Hebrews addressed, there was no generally received tradition on 
the subject. The Epistle was in fact but little known at all, whence we find it is not mentioned at all in the canon 
of Muratori. When at last, in the fourth century, the Latins found that it was received as Pauline and canonical on 
good grounds in the Greek churches, they aniversally acknowledged it as such, 

The personal notices all favour its Pauline authorship, viz., his intention to visit those addressed, shortly, along 
with Timothy, styled “our brother,” ch. 13. 23; his being then in prison, ch. 13.19; his formerly having been im- 
prisoned in Palestine, according to English Version reading, ch. 10. 34; the salutations transmitted to them from be- 
lievers of Italy, ch. 13. 24. A reason for not prefixing the name may be the rhetorical character of the Epistle which 
led the author to waive the usual form of epistolary address. 

DeEsten.—His aim is to show the superiority of Christianity over Judaism, in that it was introduced by one far 
higher than the angels or Moses, through whom the Jews received the law, and in that its priesthood and sacrifices 
are far less perfecting as to salvation than those of Christ; that He is the substance of which the former are but the 
shadow, and that the type necessarily gives place to the antitype; and that now we no longer are kept at a compara- 
tive distance as under the law, but have freedom of access through the opened veil, i. e., Christ’s flesh; hence he 
warns them of the danger of apostasy, to which Jewish converts were tempted, when they saw Christians persecuted, 
whilst Judaism was tolerated by the Roman authorities. He infers the obligations to a life of faith, of which, even 
in the less perfect Old Testament dispensation, the Jewish history contained bright examples, He concludes in the 
usual Pauline mode, with practical exhortations and pious prayers for them, 

HIS MODE OF ADDRESS is in it horiatory rather than commanding, just as we might have expected from St. Paul 
addressing the Jews. He does not write to the rulers of the Jewish Christians, for in fact there was no exclusively 
Tewish Church; and his Epistle, though primarily addressed to the Palestinian Jews, was intended to include the 
Hebrews of all adjoining churehes. He inculcates obedience and respect in relation to their rulers (ch. 13.7, 17, 24); a 
tacit obviating of the objection that he was by writing this Epistle interfering with the prerogative of Peter the 
apostle of the circumcision, and James the bishop of Jerusalem. Hence arises his gentle and delicate mode of deal- 
Ing with them (Hebrews 13. 22). So far from being surprised at discrepancy of style between an Epistle to Hebrews 
and Epistles to Gentile Christians, it is just. what we should expect. The Holy Spirit guided him to choose means 
best suited to the nature of the ends aimed at. WorpsworTH notices a peculiar Pauline Greek construction, Romans 
12. 9, lit., “‘ Let your love be without dissimulation, ye abhorring .. . evil, cleaving to... good,’’ which is found no- 
where else save Hebrews 13. 5, lit., ‘Let your conversation be without covetousness, ye being content with,” &e. (a 
noun singular feminine nominative absolute, suddenly passing into a participle masculine nominative plural abso- 
lute). Soin quoting Old Testament Scripture, the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews quotes it as a Jew writing te 
Jews would, ‘‘God spoke to our fathers,” not ‘it is written.” So ch, 13, 18, We trust we have a good conscience” is an 
altogether Pauline sentiment (Acts 23.1; 24.16; 2 Corinthians 1. 12; 4,2; 2 Timothy 1.3), Though he has not prefixed 
his name, he has given at the close his universal token to identify him, viz., his apostolic salutation, ‘“ Grace be with 
you all;” this ‘‘ salutation with his own hand” he declared (2 Thessalonians 3. 17, 18) to be “his token in every Hpis- 
tle ;” so 1 Corinthians 16. 21, 23; Colossians 4.18, The same prayer of greeting closes every one of his Epistles, and is 
not found in any one of the Epistles of the other apostles written in St. Paul’s lifetime; but it is found in the last 
book of the New Testament Revelation, and subsequently in the Epistle of Clement of Rome. This proves that, by 
whomsoever the body of the Epistle was committed to writing (whether a mere amanuensis writing by dictation, or 
a companion of Paul by the Spirit’s gift of interpreting tongues, 1 Corinthians 12, 10, transfusing Paul’s Spirit-taught 
sentiments into his own Spirit-guided diction), Paul at the close sets his seal to the whole as really his, and sanc- 
tioned by himassuch. The churches of the East, and Jerusalem, their centre, to which quarter it was first sent, re- 
ceived it as St. Paul’s from the earliest times according to Cyril, Bishop of Jerusalem (A. D. 349), JEROME, though 
bringing with him from Rome the prejudices of the Latins against the Hpistle to the Hebrews, aggravated, doubtless, 
by its seeming sanction of the Novatian heresy (ch. 6. 4-6), was constrained by the force of facts to receive it as Paul’s, 
on the. almost unanimous testimony of all Greek Christians from the earliest times; and was probably the main 
instrument in correcting the past error of Rome in rejecting it. The testimony of the Alexandrian Church is pecu- 
liarly valuable, for it was founded by Mark, who was with Paul at Rome in his first confinement, when this Hpistle 
seems to have been written (Colossians 4. 10), and who possibly was the bearer of this Epistle, at the same time visit- 
ing Colosse on the way to Jerusalem (where Mark’s mother lived), and thence to Alexandria, Moreover, 2 Peter 3, 
15, 16, written shortly before Peter’s death, and like his first Epistle written by him, “the apostle of the cireum- 
cision,” to the Hebrew Christians dispersed in the East, saith, “As our beloved brother Paul hath written unto you,” 
i. ¢., to the Hebrews ; also the words added, “As also in ali his Epistles,” distinguish the Zpistle to the Hebrews from the 
rest, then he further speaks of it as on a level with “other Scriptures,” thus asserting at once its Pauline authorship 
pnd Divine inspiration. An interesting illustration of the power of Christian faith and love; St. Peter, who had been 
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openly rebuked by Paul (Galatians 2. 7-14), fully adopted what St. Paul wrote; there was no difference in the Gospel 
of the apostle of the circumcision and that of the apostle of the uncircumcision. It strikingly shows God’s sove- 
reignty that He chose as the instrument to confirm the /TZebrews, Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles; and on the other . 
hand, Peter to open the Gospel-door to the Gentiles (Acts 10, 1, &¢.), though being the apostle of the Jews ; thus one 
unity reigns amidst the diversity of agencies, 

Rome, in the person of Clement of Rome, oviginally received this Epistle. Then followed a period in which it 
ceased to be received by the Roman churches. Then, in the fourth century, Rome retracted her error. A plain proof 
she is not unchangeable or infallible. As far as Rome is concerned, the Epistle to the Hebrews was not only lost for 
three centuries, but never would have been recovered at all but for the Eastern churches; it is therefore a happy 
thing for Christendom that Rome is not the Catholic Church, 

It plainly was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, which would have been mentioned in the Epistle had 
that event gone before, cf. ch, 13. 10; and probably to churches in which the Jewish members were the more numer- 
ous, as those in Judea, and perhaps Alexandria, In the latter city were the greatest number of resident Jews next 
to Jerusalem. In Leontopolis, in Egypt, was another temple, with the arrangements of which, W1ESELER thinks 
the notices in this Epistle more nearly corresponded than with those in Jerusalem. It was from Alexandria that the 
Epistle appears first to have come to the knowledge of Christendom. Moreover, ‘the Epistle to the Alexandrians,” 
mentioned in the Canon of Muratori, may possibly be this Epistle to the Hebrews, He addresses the Jews as pecu- 
liarly “the people of God” (ch, 2.17; 4.9; 18. 12), ‘the seed of Abraham,” i. e., as the primary stock on which Gentile 
believers are grafted, to which Romans 11. 16-24 corresponds; but he urges them to come out of the carnal earthly 
Jerusalem and to realize their spiritual union to “the heavenly Jerusalem” (ch, 12, 18-23; 13. 18). 

The use of Greek rather than Hebrew is doubtless due to the Epistle being intended, not merely for the Hebrew, 
but for the Hellenistic Jew converts, not only in Palestine, but elsewhere; a view confirmed by the use of the LKXX, 
BENGEL thinks, probably (cf. 2 Peter 3. 15, 16, explained above), the Jews primarily; though not exclusively, addressed. 
were those who had left Jerusalem on account of the war and were settled in Asia Minor. x 

The notion of its having been originally in Hebrew arose probably from its Hebrew tone, method, and topics. It 
is reckoned among the Epistles, not at jirst generally acknowledged, along with James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and 
Revelation. A beautiful link exists between these Epistles and the universally-acknowledged Epistles. Hebrews unites 
the ordinances of Leviticus with their antitypical Gospel fulfilment, St. James is the link between the highest doc- 
trines of Christianity and the universal law of moral duty—a commentary on the Sermon on the Mount—harmon- 
izing the decalogue law of Moses, and the revelation to Job and Elias, with the Christian law of liberty. Second 
Peter links the teaching of Peter with that of Paul. Jude links the earliest unwritten to the latest written Revela- 
tion. The two shorter Epistles to John, like Philemon, apply Christianity to the minute details of the Christian life, 
showing that Christianity can sanctify all earthly relations, 
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uniting in His one person the whole spectrum (v.3), spake 
—the expression usual for a Jew to employ in addressing 
Jews. SoSt. Matthew, a Jew writing especially for Jews, 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-14. THE HIGHESTOF ALL REVELATIONS IS GIVEN 


US NOW IN THE SON OF GOD, WHO IS GREATER THAN THE 
ANGELS, AND WHO, HAVING COMPLETED REDEMPTION, 
Sits ENTHRONED AT GoD’s RIGHT HAND. The writer, 
though not inscribing his name, was well known to those 
addressed (ch. 13,19), For proofs of Paul being the author, 
see my Jniroduction. In the Pauline method, the state- 
ment of subject and the division are put before the dis- 
cussion; and at the close, the practical follows the doc- 
trinal portion. The ardour of Spirit in this Epistle, as in 
1 John, bursting forth at once into the subject (without 
prefatory inscription of name and greeting), the more 
effectively strikes the hearers. The date must have been 
whilst the temple was yet standing, before its destruction, 
70 A. D.; some time before the martyrdom of Peter, who 
mentions this Epistle of Paul (2 Peter 3. 15, 16); at a time 
when many of the first hearers of the Lord were dead, 1. 
at sundry times—Greeck, ‘in many portions.” All was 
not revealed to each one prophet; but one received one 
portion of revelation, and another another. To Noah the 
quarter of the world to which Messiah should belong was 
revealed ; to Abraham, the nation; to Jacob, the tribe; to 
David and Isaiah, the family; to Micah, the town of na- 
tivity; to Daniel, the exact time; to Malachi, the coming 
of His forerunner, and His second advent; through Jonah, 
His burial and resurrection; through Isaiah and Hosea, 
His resurrection. Each only knew in part; but when that 
which was perfect came in Messiah, that which was in 
part was done away (1 Corinthians 13. 12). in divers 
manners—e. g., internal suggestions, audible voices, the 
Urim and Thummim, dreams, and visions. “In one way 
He was seen by Abraham, in another by Moses, in an- 
other by Elias, and in another by Micah; Isaiah, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel, beheld different forms’? [THEODORET] (cf. 
Numbers 12, 6-8). The Old Testament revelations were 
fragmentary in substance, and manifold in form; the very 
multitude of prophets shows that they prophesied only in 
part. In Christ, the revelation of God is full, not in shift- 
ing hues of separated colour, but Himself the pure light, 
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quotes Scripture, not by the formula, ‘* It is written,” but. 
“said, &c. im time past—From Malachi, the last of the 
Old Testamient prophets, for four hundred years, there had 
arisen no prophet, in order that the Son might be the 
more an object of expectation. [BENGEL.] As God (the 
Father) is introduced as haying spoken here; so God the 
Son, ch. 2.3; God the Holy Ghost, ch. 3.7. the fathers— 
the Jewish fathers. The Jews of former days (1 Corinth- 
ians 10.1). by—Greek,‘1nN.’’ A mortal king speaks by 
bis ambassador, not (as the King of kings) IN his ambas- . 
sador, The Son is the last and highest manifestation 
of God (Matthew 21, 34, 37); not merely a measure, as in 
the prophets, but the fulness of the Spirit of God dwelling 
in him bodily (John 1. 16; 3. 34; Colossians 2.9), Thus he 
answers the Jewish objection drawn from their prophets, 
Jesus is the end of all prophecy (Revelation 19. 10), and of 
the law of Moses (John 1. 17; 5. 46), 2. im these last days 
—In the oldest MSS. the Greek is, “At the last part of 
these days.” The Rabbins divided the whole of time 
into “ this age,” or “ world,’ and “the age to come’ (ch. 
2.5; 6.5). Thedays of Messiah were the transition period, 
or “last part of these days” (in contrast to “in times 
past’’), the close of the existing dispensation, and begin- 
ning of the tinal dispensation of which Christ’s second 
coming shall be the crowning consummation. by his Som 
—Greek, ‘IN {eis) Son” (John 14.10), The true “ Prophet” 
of God, “His majesty is set forth, (1.) Absolutely by the 
very name ‘Son,’ and by three glorious predicates, ‘Whom 
He hath appointed,’ ‘By whom He made the worlds,’ 
‘Who sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high;’ 
thus His course is described from the beginning of all 
things till he reached the goal (v. 2,3). (2.) Relatively, in 
comparison with the angels, v. 4; the confirmation of this 
follows, and the very name ‘Son’ is proved at v.5; the 
‘heirship,’ v. 69; the ‘making the worlds,’ v. 10-12; the 
‘sitting at the right hand’ of God, v.13, 14.” His being 
made heir follows His sonship, and preceded His making 
the worlds (Proverbs 8, 22, 23; Ephesians 3, 11), As the firat 
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begotten, He is heir of the universe (v. 6), which he made 
instrumentally, ch. 11.3, where “by the Word of God” 
answers to ‘‘by whom” (the Son of God) here (John 1, 3), 
Christ was “appointed” (in God’s eternal counsel) to cre- 
ation as an office; and the universe so created was as- 
signed to Himasa Kingdom. He is “heir of all things” 
by right of creation, and especially by right of redemp- 
tion. The promise to Abraham that he should be heir of 
the world, had its fulfilment, and will have it still more 
fully, in Christ (Romans 4. 13; Galatians 8. 16; 4. 7). 
worlds—the inferior and the superior worlds (Colossians 
1,16), Lit., ages with all things and persons belonging to 
them ; the universe, including all space and ages of time, 
and all material and spiritual existences. The Greek im- 
plies, He not only appointed His Son heir of all things 
before creation, but He also (better than “also He’’) made 
by Him the worlds. 3. Who being—by pre-existent and 
essential being. brightness of his glory—Greck, the 
effulgence of His glory. “ Light of (from) light.” [NrcENE 
Creed.) “‘Who is so senseless as to doubt concerning the 
eternal being of the Son? For when has one seen light 
without effulgence?” [ATHANASIUS against ARIUS, Orat, 
2.) “The sun is never seen without effulgence, nor the 
Father without the Son,” [TfHEoPHYLACT.] It is because 
He is the brightness, &c., and because He upholds, &c., 
that He sat down on the right hand, &c. It was a return to 
His Divine glory (John 6. 62; 17.5; cf. Wisd. 7. 25, 26, where 
similar things are said of wisdom), express image— 
“impress.”’ But veiled in the flesh. 


“The Sun of God in glory beams 
Too bright for us to scan ; 
But we can face the light that streams 
From the mild Son of man.” (2 Cor. 3. 18.) 


of his person—Greek, “of His substantial essence;” hy- 
postasis. wpholding all things—Greck, ‘‘the universe.” 
&f. Colossians 1, 15, 17, 20, which enumerates the three facts 
in the same order as here. by the word—Therefore the 
Son of God is a Person; for He has the word. [BENGEL.] 
His word is God’s word (ch. 11.3), of his power—‘‘ The 
-word”’ is the utterance which comes from His (the Son’s) 
power, and gives expression to it. by himselfOmitted 
in the oldest MSS. purged— Geek, ‘made purification of 

. . Sins,” yviz., in His atonement, which graciously covers 
the guilt of sin. ‘‘Our” is omitted in the oldest MSS. Sin 
was the great uncleanness in God’s sight, of which He has 
effected the purgation by His sacrifice. [ALFoRD.] Our 
nature, as guilt-laden, could not, without our great High 
Priest’s blood of atonement sprinkling the heavenly 
mercy-seat, come into immediate contact with God, 
EBRARD says, “The mediation between man and God, 
who was present in the Most Holy Place, was revealed in 
three forms: (1.) In sacrifices [typical propitiations for 
guilt]; (2.) in the priesthood [the agents of those sacrifices]; 
(8.) in the Levitical laws of purity [Levitical purity being 
attained by sacrifice positively, by avoidance of Levit- 
ical pollution negatively, the people being thus enabled 
to come into the presence of God without dying, 
Deuteronomy 5. 26)’ (Leviticus 16), sat down on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high—fulfilling Psalm 110, 
1, This sitting of the Son at God's right hand was by 
the act of the father (ch. 8.1; Ephesians 1. 20); itis never 
used of His pre-existing state coequal with the Father, 
but always of His exalted state as Son of man after His 
sufferings,and as Mediator for man in the presence of 
God (Romans 8, 34): a relation towards God and us about 
to come to an end when its object has been accomplished 
(1 Corinthians 15, 28). 4. Being made ,. . better—by His 
exaltation by the Father (v.3, 13): in contrast to His 
being ‘“‘ made lower than the angels” (ch, 2.9). “‘ Better,” 
t. e., superior to. As ‘‘ being” (v. 3) expresses His essential 
being: so “being made” (ch. 7. 26) marks what He became 
in His assumed manhood (Philippians 2. 6-9), Paul shows 
that His humbled form (at which the Jews might stum- 
ble) is no objection to His Divine Messiahship. As the 
law was given by the ministration of angels and Moses, 
it was inferior to the Gospel given by the Divine Son, 
who both is (v. 4-14) as God, and has been made, as the 
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Tis Right to the Title Son of God. 


exalted Son of man (ch, 2. 518), much better than the 
angels. TBhe manifestations of Ged by angels (and even 
by the angel of the covenant) at different times in the 
Old Testament, did not bring man and God into personal 
union, as the manifestation of God in human flesh does, 
by inheritance obtained—He always had the thing it- 
self, viz,, Sonship ; but He “obtained by inheritance,” ac- 
cording to the promise of the Father, the name ‘Son,’ 
whereby He is made known to men and angels. He is 
“the Son of God’ in a sense far exalted above that in 
which angels are called “sons of God” (Job 1.6; 388.7). 
“The fulness of the glory of the peculiar name ‘the Son 
of God,’ is unattainable by human speech or thought, 
All appellations are but fragments of its glory—beams 
united in it as in a central sun. Revelation 19,12, A 
name that no man knew but He Himself.” 5. For—Substan- 
tiating His having ‘‘obtained a more excellent name 
than the angels.” unto which—A frequent argument.in 
this Epistle is derived from the silence of Scripture (v. 18; 
ch, 2. 16; 7.3, 14). [BENGEL.] this day have I begotten 
thee—(Psalm 2.7.) Fulfilled at the resurrection of Jesus, 
whereby the Father “deciared,” i. e., made manifest His 
Divine Sonship, heretofore veiled by His humiliation 
(Acts 13, 33; Romans 1. 4). Christ has a fourfold right to 
the title ‘Son of God:” (1.) By generation, as begotten of 
God; (2.) by commission, as sent by God; (3.) by resurrece 
tion, as “the first-begotten of the dead” (ef. Luke 20, 36; 
Romans 1. 4; Revelation 1.5); (4.) by actual possession, as 
heir of all, [BrisHop PEARSON.] The Psalm here quoted 
applied primarily in aless full sense to Solomon, of whom 
God promised by Nathan to David, “I will be His Father, 
and he shall be my son.” But as the whole theocracy was 
of Messianic import, the triumph of David over Hadad- 
ezer and neighbouring kings (2 Samuel 8.; Psalm 2. 2, 3, 
9-12) is a type of God’s ultimately subduing all enemies 
under His Son, whom He sets (Hebrew, anointed, Psalm 2, 
6) on His “holy hill of Zion,” as King of the Jews and of 
the whole earth, the antitype to Solomon,son of David, 
The “I” in Greek is emphatic; Z the Everlasting Father 
have begotten thee this day, it. e.,on this day, the day of thy 
being manifested as My Son, “the first-begotten of the 
dead” (Colossians 1. 18; Revelation 1.5), when thou hast 
ransomed and opened heaven to thy people, Heliad been 
always Son, but now first was manifested as such in His 
once humbled, now exalted manhood united to His God- 
head, ALFORD refers ‘‘this day” to the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son: The day in which the Son was begotten 
by the Father is an everlasting fo-day; there never was a 
yesterday or past time to Ilim, nor a to-morrow or future 
time: “Nothing there is to come, and nothing past, but 
an eternal Now doth ever last” (Proverbs 30.4; John 10, 
30, 88; 16.28; 17.8). The communication of the Divine 
essence in its fulness, involves eternal generation; for 
the Divine essence has no beginning. But the context 
refers to a definite point of time, viz., that of His having 
entered on the inheritance (v. 4). The “bringing the first- 
begotten into the world” (v. 6), is not subsequent, as AL- 
FORD thinks, tov. 5, but anterior to it (ef. Acts 2. 30-35), 6. 
And— Greek, ‘‘ But.” Not only this proves His superior- 
ity, BUT a more decisive proof is Psalm 97.7, which shows 
that not only at His resurrection, but also in prospect of 
His being brought into the world (cf. ch. 9,11; 10.5) as man, 
in His incarnation, nativity (Luke 2, 9-14), temptation 
(Matthew 4. 10, 11), resurrection (Matthew 28, 2), and future 
second advent in glory, angels were designed by God to 
be subject to Him. Cf. 1 Timothy 3, 16, ‘Seen of angels :”’ 
God manifesting Messiah as one to be gazed at with ador- 
ing love by heavenly intelligences (Ephesians 8, 10; 2 
Thessalonians 1, 9, 10; 1 Peter 3. 22). The fullest realiza- 
tion of His Lordship shall be at His second coming 
(Psalm 97.7; 1 Corinthians 15. 24, 25; Philippians 2. 9), 
“Worship Him alt ye gods” (*‘ gods,” i. e., exalted beings, 
as angels), refers to God; but it was universally admitted 
among the Hebrews that God would dwell, in a peculiar 
sense, in Messiah (so as to be in the Talmud pbrase, 
“capable of being pointed to with the finger’); and so 
what was said of God was true of, and to be fulfilled in, 
Messiah, KiImMcHI says that Psalms 93,-101, contain in 
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them the mystery of Messiah. God ruled the theocracy 
in and through Him, the world—subject to Chiist (ch. 2. 
5). As “the first-begotten” He has the rights of primo- 
geniture (Romans 8. 29; Colossians 1. 15, 16, 18). In Deuter- 
onomy 82. 43, the LXX. have, “ Let all the angels of God 
worship Him,” words not now found in the Hebrew. 
This passage of the LXX. may have been in Paul's mind 
as to the form, but the substance is taken from Psalm 97. 7. 
The type David, in the Psalm 89. 27 (quoted in v.5), is 
called “‘God’s first-born, higher than the kings of the 
earth:” so the antitypical first-begotten, the son of 
David, is to be worshipped by all inferior lords, as angels 
(“gods,” Psalm 97. 7); for He is ‘‘ King of kings and Lord 
of lords” (Revelation 19.16). In the Greek, ‘“‘again” is 
transposed; but this does not oblige us, as ALFORD 
thinks, to translate, ‘When He again shall have intro- 
duced,” &c., viz.,at Christ’s second coming; for there is no 
prévious mention of a first bringing in; and “again” is 
often used in quotations, not to be joined with the verb, 
but parenthetically (“that I may again quote Scrip- 
ture”). English Version is correct (cf. Matthew 5, 33; 
Greek, John 12. 39). '%. of—The Greek is rather, *‘In refer- 
ence To the angels.” spirits—or “ winds:’? Who employ- 
eth His angels as the winds, His ministers as the light- 
nings; or, He maketh His angelic ministers the directing 
powers of winds and flames, when these latter are re- 
quired to perform His will. ‘*Commissions them to 
assume the agency or form of flames for His purposes,”’ 
[ALForRD.] English Version, ‘‘Maketh His angels spirits,” 
means, He maketh them of a subtle, incorporeal nature, 
swift asthe wind. So Psalm 18, 10, ‘A cherub... the wings 
of the wind.” Verse 14, ‘ministering spirits,” favours 
English Version here. As “spirits” implies the wind-like 
velocity and subtle nature of the Cherubim, so ‘flame 
of fire’? expresses the burning devotion and intense all- 
consuming zeal of the adoring Seraphim (meaning “ burn- 
ing’’), Isaiah 6.1. The translation, “*Maketh winds His 
messengers, and a flame of fire His ministers (!),’’ is 
plainly wrong. In the Psalm 104. 3, 4, the subject in 
each clause comes first, and the attribute predicated 
of it second; so the Greek article here marks “angels” 
and “ ministers” as the subjects, and ‘‘ winds” and “ flame 
of fire,” predicates. Schemoth Rabba says, ‘God is called 
God of Zebaoth (the heavenly hosts), because He does 
what he pleases with his angels. When He pleases, He 
makes them to sit (Judges 6. 11); at other times to stand 
(Isaiah 6.2); at times to resemble women (Zechariah 5. 9); 
at other times to resemble men (Genesis 18. 2); at times 
He makes them ‘spirits;’ at times, fire.”’ ‘*Maketh” 
implies that, however exalted, they are but creatures, 
whereas the Son is the Creator (v. 10): not begotten from 
everlasting, nor to be worshipped, as the Son (Revelation 
14,7; 22.8,9). 8. O God—the Greek has the article to mark 
emphasis (Psalm 45, 6,7). ‘for ever... righteousness— 
Everlasting duration and righteousness go together (Psalm 
45.2; 89. 14), a sceptre of righteousness—iil., ‘a rod of 
rectitude,” or “straightforwardness.’”’ The oldest MSS, 
prefix ‘‘and”’ (cf. Esther 4. 11). 9 iniquity—‘ unright- 
eousness.” Some oldest MSS. read, ‘ Lawlessness,” 
therefore—because God loves righteousness and hates 
iniquity.*God... thy God—JrromrE, AUGUSTINE, &c., 
translate, Psalm 45. 7, ‘‘O God, thy God, hath anointed 
thee,” whereby Christ is addressed as God, This is prob- 
ably the true translation of the Hebrew there, and also of 
the Greek of Hebrews here; for it is likely the Son is ad- 
dressed “O God,” asin v. & The anointing here meant is 
not that at His baptism, when he solemnly entered on 
His ministry for us; but that with the “oil of gladness,” 
or “exulting joy” (which denotes a triumph, and follows 
as the consequence of His manifested love of righteousness 
and hatred of iniquity), wherewith, after His triumphant 
completion of His work, He has been anointed by the 
Father above His fellows (not only above us, His fellow- 
men, the adopted members of God’s family, whom “ He 
is not ashamed to call His brethren,’? but above the 
angels, fellow-partakers in part with Him, though in- 
finitely His inferiors, in the glories, holiness, and joys of 
heaven; “sons of God,” and angel-“ messengers,” though 
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subordinate to the Divine Angel-" Messenger of the cove- 
nant”), Thus He is antitype to Solomon, “chosen of all 
David's many sons to sit upon the throne of the kingdom 
of the Lord over Israel,” even as His father David was. 
chosen before all the house of his father’s sons. The im- 
age is drawn from the custom of anointing guests at 
feasts (Psalm 23, 5); or rather of anointing kings: not 
until His ascension did He assume the kingdom as Son of 
man, A fulleraccomplishment is yet to be, when He shall 
be VISTBLY the anointed King over the whole earth (set 
by the Father) on His holy hill of Zion, Psalm 2. 6,8. So 
David, His type, was first anointed at Bethlehem (1 Sam- 
uel 16,13; Psalm 89. 20); and yet again at Hebron, first . 
over Judah (2 Samuel 2. 4), then over all Israel (2 Samuel 
5. 3); not till the death of Saul did he enter on his actual 
kingdom, as it was not tillafter Christ’s death that the 
Father set Him at His right band far above all princi- 
pality (Ephesians 1. 20, 21), The 45th Psalm in its first 
meaning was addressed to Solomon; but the Holy Spirit 
inspired the writer to use language which in its fulness 
can only apply to the antitypical Solomon, the true Royal 
Head of the theocracy. 10. And—In another passage 
(Psalm 102, 25-27) He says. in’ the beginning—ZJnglish 
Version, Psalm 102, 25, “‘ of old:’’? Hebrew, “ before,” “ afore- 
time.” LXX.,, “in the beginning” (as in Genesis 1.1) an- 
swers by contrast tothe end implied in * they shall perish,” 
&e. The Greek order here (not in the LXX.) is, “Thouin 
the beginning, O Lord,” which throws the “Lord” into. 
emphasis. “Christ is preached even in passages where 
many might contend that the Father was principally in- 
tended,” «[BENGEL.] laid the foundation of—“/jirmly 
founded ”’ is included in the idea of the Greek, heavens— 
plural: not merely one, but manifold, and ineluding 
various orders of heavenly intelligences (Ephesians 4. 10), 
works of thine hands—the heavens, as a woven veil or 
curtain spread,out., 11. They—The earth and the heayens 
in their present state and form “shall perish” (ch, 12. 26, 
27; 2 Peter 3, 13), ‘‘ Perish” does not mean annihilation; 
just as it did not mean so in the case of “the world that, 
being overflowed with water, perished’? under Noah (2 
Peter 3.6). The covenant of the possession of the earth 
was renewed with Noah and his seed on the renovated 
earth, Soitshall be after the perishing by fire (2 Peter 3, 
12, 13). remainest—ihrough (so the Greck) all changes, as 
+..agarment—(Isaiah 51.6.) 12. vesture—Gyreek, “an en- 
wrapping cloak.” fold them up—So the LXX., Psalm 102, 
26; but the Hebrew, ‘change them.”’ The Spirit, by Paul, 
treats the Hebrew of the Old Testament, with independ- 
ence of handling, presenting the Divine truth in yarious 
aspects; sometimes as here sanctioning the LXX, (ef, 
Isaiah 34. 4; Revelation 6. 14); sometimes the Hebrew; 
sometimes varying from bo*h. changed—as one lays 
aside a garment to put on anwther. thou art the same— 
(Isaiah 46.4; Malachi 3.6. The same in nature, there- 
fore in covenant faithfulness to thy people, shall not 
fail—Hebrew, “shall not end.” Israel, in the Babylonian 
captivity, in Psalm 102., casts her hopes of deliverance on 
Messiah, the unchanging covenant-God of Israel. 13. 
Quotation trom Psalm 110.1, The imageis taken from 
the custom of conquerors putting the feet on the necks 
of the conquered (Joshua 10, 2, 25) 14. ministering 
spirits—Referring tov. 7, “spirits ... ministers.” They 
are incorporeal spirits, as God is, but ministering to Him 
as inferiors, sent forth—present participle: “ Being sent 
forth ”’ continually, as their regular service in all ages, te 
minister—Greek, “unto (i. e., for) ministry.” for theaa— 
Greek, ‘on account of them,” &c, Angels are sent forth on 
ministrations to God and Christ, not primarily to men, 
though for the yood of “ those who are about Lo inherit sai- 
vation”’’ (so the Greek): the elect, who believe, or shall be- 
lieve, for whom all things, angels included, work together 
for good (Romans 8, 28) Angels’ ministrations are not 
properly rendered to men, since the latter have no power 
of commanding them, though their ministrations to God 
are often directed to the good of men. So the superiority 
of the Son of God to angels is shown. They “all,’’ how 
ever various their ranks, minister; He is ministered to. 
They “stand” (Luke 1, 19) before God, or are “sent forth” 





“We ought to be Obedient to Christ. 


to execute the Divine commands on behalf of them whom 
- He pleases to save; He “sits on the right hand of the Maj- 
esty on high” (v. 3, 13). He rules; they serve. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-18. DANGER OF NEGLECTING SO GREAT SALVA- 
TION, FIRST SPOKEN By CHRIST; TO WHOM, NOT TO 
ANGELS, THE NEW DISPENSATION WAS SUBJECTED; 
THOUGH HE WAS FOR ATIME HUMBLED BELOW THE 
ANGELS: THIS HUMILIATION TOOK PLACE BY DIVINE 
NECESSITY FOR OUR SALVATION. 1. Therefore—Because 
Christ the Mediator of the new covenant is so far (ch, 1.) 
above all angels, the mediators of the old covenant. the 
more earnest—Greck, ‘the more abundantly.’”? heard— 
spoken by God (ch, 1. 1); and by the Lord (v, 3), let them 
slip—lit., “flow past them” (ch. 4.1). 2. (Cf. v.3.) Argu- 
ment a@ fortiori. spoken by angels—The Mosaic law 
spoken by the ministration of angels (Deuteronomy 33, 
2; Psalm 68.17; Acts 7.53; Galatians 3.19). When it is 
said, Exodus 20.1, ‘*God spake,’ it is meant He spake 
by angels as His mouthpiece, or at least angels repeating 
in unison with His voice’the words of the Decalogue, 
Whereas the Gospel was first spoken by the Lord alone. 
was steadfast—Greek, ‘“‘was made steadfast,” or ‘*con- 
firmed :” was enforced by penalties on those violating it. 
transgression—by doing evil; lit,, overstepping its bounds: 
@ positive violation of it, disobedience—by neglecting 
to do good: a negative violation of it. recompense— 
(Deuteronomy 382. 35.) 3. we—who have received the 
message of salvation so clearly delivered to us (ef. ch, 12. 
25). so great salvation—embodied in Jesus, whose very 
name means salvation, including not only deliverance 
from foes and from death, and the grant of temporal bless- 
ings (which the law promised to the obedient), but also 
grace of the Spirit, forgiveness of sins, and_the promise 
of heaven, glory, and eternal life (v. 10). which— inas- 
much as itis a salvation which began,” &c. spoken by 
the Lord—as the instrument of proclaiming it. Notas 
the law, spoken by the instrumentality of angels (v. 2). 
Both law and Gospel came from God; the difference here 
referred to lay in the instrumentality by which each re- 
spectively was promulgated (cf, v.5). Angels recognize 
Him as “the Lord” (Matthew 28.6; Luke 2.11) con- 
firmed unto us—not by penalties, as the law was con- 
Jirmed, but by spiritual gifts (v. 4). by them that heard 
him—(Cf. Luke 1. 2.) Though Paul had a special and inde- 
pendent revelation of Christ (Galatians 1. 16, 17, 19), yet he 
classes himsecif with those Jews whom he addresses, 
“unto us;” for like them in many particulars (ex. gr., the 
agony in Gethsemane, ch, 5. 7), he was dependent for 
autoptic information on the twelve apostles. So the dis- 
courses of Jesus, ex. gr., the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
first proclamation of the Gospel kingdom by the Lord 
(Matthew 4. 17), he could only know by the report of the 
Twelve: so the saying, ‘It is more blessed to give, than 
to receive” (Acts 20. 35). Paul mentions what they had 
heard, rather than what they had seen, conformably with 
what he began with, v.1,2, ‘Spake ...spoken.’’ Ap- 
propriately also in his Epistles to Gentiles, he dwells on 
is independent call to the apostleship of the Gentiles; 
ia his Epistle to the Hebrews, he appeals to the apostles 
who had been long with the Lord (cf. Acts 1. 21; 10. 41): so 
in his sermon to the Jews in Antioch of Pisidia (Acts 18, 
81); and “‘he only appeals to the testimony of these apos- 
tles in a general way, in order that he may bring the He- 
brews to the Lord alone” [BENGEL], not to become parti- 
sans of particular apostles, as Peter, the apostle of the 
circumcision, and James, the bishop of Jerusalem. This 
verse implies that the Hebrews of the churches of Palestine 
and Syria (ov those of them dispersed in Asia Minor [BEN- 
GEL], 1 Peter 1. 1, or in Alexandria) were primarily ad- 
dressed in this Epistle; for of none so well could it be 
said, the Gospel was confirmed to them by the immediate 
nearers of the Lord: the past tense, ‘‘was confirmed,” 
implies some little time had elapsed since this testifica- 
tion by eye-witnesses. 4. them—rather, ‘God also [as 
well as Christ, v, 3) bearing witness to it’... “joining in 
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attestation of it.” signs and wonders—performed by 
Christ and His apostles. “Signs’? and miracles, or other 
facts regarded as proo/s of a Divine mission; “* wonders” 
are miracles viewed as prodigies, causing astonishment 
(Acts 2. 22, 33); powers are miracles viewed as evidences 
of superhuman power, divers miracles—Greck, ‘‘ varied 
(miraculous) powers” (2 Corinthians 12, 12) granted to the 
apostles after the ascension. gifts, &c.—G'reck, “ distri- 
butions.” The gift of the Holy Spirit was given to Christ 
without measure (John 3. 34), but to us it is distributed in 
various measures and operations (Romans 12, 3, 6, &e.; 1 
Corinthians 12, 4-11), according to his own will—God’s 
free and sovereign will, assigning one gift of the Spirit to 
one, another to another (Acts 5. 32; Ephesians 1.5), 5. 
For—Confirming the assertion, v. 2, 3, that the new coy- 
enant was spoken by One higher than the mediators of 
the old covenant, viz., angels. Jvranslate in the Greek or- 
der, to bring out the proper emphasis, ‘‘ Not the angels 
hath He,” &c. the world to come—Implying, He has 
subjected to angels the existing world, the Old Testament 
dispensation (then still partly existing as to its frame- 
work), v. 2, the political kingdoms’of the earth (Daniel 4, 
13; 10, 13, 20, 21; 12, 1),and the natural elements (Revela- 
tion 9.11; 16. 4), and even individuals (Matthew 18, 10), 
“The world to come” is the new dispensation brought in 
by Christ, beginning in grace here, to be completed in 
glory hereafter, It is called ‘‘ to come,” or “‘about to be,” 
as at the time of its being subjected to Christ by the Di- 
vine decree, it was as yet a thing of the future, and is 
still so to us, in respect to its full consummation. In re- 
spect to the subjecting of all things to Christ in fulfilment 
of Psalm §8., the realization is still ‘*to come.” Regarded 
from the Old Testament stand-point, which looks pro- 
phetically forward to the New Testament (and the Jewish. 
priesthood and Old Testament ritual were in force them 
when Paul wrote, and continued till their forcible abro- 
gation by the destruction of Jerusalem), it is ‘the world 
to come;’’ Paul, as addressing Jews, appropriately calls it 
so, according to their conventional way of viewing it. 
We, like them, still pray, ‘Thy kingdom come;” for its 
manifestation in glory is yet future, ‘This world” is used. 
in contrast to express the present fallen condition of the- 
world (Ephesians 2. 2), Believers belong not to this pres-.- 
ent world-course, but by faith rise in spirit to ‘the world: 
to come,” making it a present, though internal, reality, 
Still, in the present world, natural and social, angels are- 
mediately rulers under God in some sense: not soin the- 
coming world: man in it,and the Son of man, man’s- 
Head, are to be supreme. Hence greater reyerence was. 
paid toangels by men in the Old Testament than is permit-- 
ted in the New Testament. For man’s nature is exaltedi 
in Christ now, so that angels are our “fellow-servants” 
(Revelation 22.9). In their ministrations they stand on- 
a different footing from that on which they stood towards 
us in the Old Testament. We are “brethren” of Christ 
in a nearness not enjoyed even by angels (v, 10-12, 16), 6: 
But—lIt is not to angels the Gospel kingdom is subject, 
But, &c. one... testified—The usual way of quoting. 
Scripture to readers familiar with it. Psalm 8. 5-7 praises 
Jehovah for exalting MAN, so as to subject all the works 
of God on earth to him: this dignity having been lost by 
the first Adam, is realized only in Christ the Son of man, 
the Representative Man and Head of our redeemed race, 
Thus Paul proves that it is to MAN, not to angels, that 
God has subjected the “world to come.” In v, 6-8, MAN is 
spoken of in general (“him ... him... his’’); then at v, 
9, first Jesus is introduced as fulfilling, as man, all the 
conditions of the prophecy, and through death passing 
Himself, and so consequently bringing us men, His 
“brethren,” to “glory and honour.” What—How in- 
significant in himself, yet how exalted by God’s grace! 
(Cf. Psalm 144.3.) The Hebrew, Hnosh and Ben-Adam, ex- 
press man and Son of man in his weakness: ‘Son of 
man” is here used of any and every child of man: unlike, 
seemingly, the lord of creation, such as he was originally 
(Genesis 1. and 2.), and such as he is designed to be 
(Psalm 8.), and such as he actually is by title and shall 
hereafter more fully be in the person of, and in union 
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with, Jesus, pre-eminently the Son of man (v, 9). art 
mindful—as of one absent, visitest—lookest afler him, as 
one present, 7. a little—Not as BENGEL, “a little time.” 
_ than the angels—Hebrew, “than God,” Elohim, i. e., the 
abstract qualities of God, such as angels possess in an in- 
ferior form, viz., heavenly, spiritual, incorporeal natures, 
Mau, in his original creation, was set next beneath them, 
So the man Jesus, though Lord of angels, when He emp- 
tied Himself of the externals of His Divinity (ole, Phil- 
ippians 2. 6,7), was in His human nature “a little lower 
than the angels;” though this is not the primary refer- 
ence here, but man in general, crownedst him with 
glory and honour—as the appointed kingly vicegerent 
of God over this earth (Genesis l. and 2), and didst set 
him over the works of thy hands—Omitted in some 
of the oldest MSS.; but read by others and by oldest ver- 
sions: so Psalm 8.6, “Thou madest him to have dominion 
over the works of thy hands.” 8. (1 Corinthians 15, 27.) 
For in that—i. e., “For in that’? God saith in the 8th 
Psalm, ‘‘He put the all things (so the Greek, the all things 
just mentioned) in subjection under him (man), He 
left nothing,” &c. Ag no limitation occurs in the sacred 
writing, the ‘all things” must include heavenly, as well 
as earthly things (cf. 1 Corinthians 3. 21, 22), But now— 
as things now are, we see not yet the all things put under 
man, 9. But—We see not man as yet exercising lordship 
over all things, “but rather, Him who was made a little 
lower than the angels (cf, Luke 22, 43), we behold (by faith: 
a different Greek verb from that for ‘we see,’ v. 8, which 
expresses the impression which our eyes passively receive 
from objects around us; whereas, ‘we behold,’ or ‘look 
at,’ implies the direction and intention of one deliberately 
regarding something which he tries to see: so ch. 3, 19; 
10, 25, Greek), viz., Jesus, on account of His suffering of 
death, crowned,” &c. He is already crowned, though un- 
seen by us, save by faith; hereafter all things shall be 
subjected to Him visibly and fully. The ground of His 
exaltation is “on account of His having suffered death” 
(v.10; Philippians 2.8, 9). that He by the grace of God— 
(Titus 2. 11; 3.4.) The reading of ORIGEN, “That He with- 
out God” (laying aside His Divinity; or, for every being 
save God; or perhaps alluding to His having been tem- 
porarily “forsaken,” as the Sin-bearer, by the Father on 
the cross), is not supported by the MSS. The ‘‘that,” &c., 
is connected with “crowned with glory,” &c., thus: His 
exaltation after sufferings is the perfecting or consumma- 
tion of His work (v. 10) for us: without it His death would 
have been ineffectual; witao it, and from it, flows the re- 
sult thut His tasting of death is available for (in behalf of, 
for the good of) everyman, He is crowned as the Head in 
heaven of our common humanity, presenting His blood 
as the all-prevailing plea for us. This coronation above 
makes His death applicable for every individual man (ob- 
serve the singular: not merely “for all men’’), ch. 4. 14; 9. 
24; 1 John 2,2. “Taste death,” implies his personal ex- 
perimental undergoing of death: death of the body, and 
death (spiritually) of the soul, in His being forsaken of 
the Father. “As a physician first tastes his medicines 
to encourage his sick patient to take them, so Christ, 
when all men feared death, in order to persuade them to 
be bold in meeting it, tasted it Himself, though He had no 
need”’ [CHRYSOSTOM] (v, 14, 15). 10. For—Giving a reason 
why “the grace of God” required that Jesus “should 
taste death.’’ it became him—the whole plan was [not 
only not derogatory to, but] highly becoming God, though 
unbelief considers it a disgrace, -|_BENGEL.] An answer 
to the Jews, and Hebrew Christians, whosoever, through 
impatience at the delay in the promised advent of Christ’s 
glory, were in danger of apostasy, stumbling at Christ 
crucified, The Jerusalem Christians especially were 
liable to this danger. This scheme of redemption was 
altogether such a one as harmonizes with the love, jus- 
tice, and wisdom of God, for whom—God the Father 
(Romans 11, 36; 1 Corinthians 8 6; Revelation 4.11), In 
Colossians 1, 16 the same is said of Christ. all things— 
Greek, ‘the universe of things,” “ihe all things,’ He 
uses for “God,” the periphrasis, “Him for whom... by 
whom are all things,’’to mark the becomingness of Christ’s 
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By Him cnd to Him are all Things. 


suffering as the way to His being “perfected” as “Cap- 
tain of our salvation,” seeing that His is the way that 
pleased Him whose will and whose glory are thé end of 
all things, and by whose operation all things exist, in 
bringing—The Greek is past, ‘Having brought as He 
did,” viz., in His electing purpose (cf. “ Ye are sons,” viz., in 
His purpose, Galatians 4. 6; Ephesians 1, 4), a purpose 
which is accomplished in Jesus being “‘ perfected through 
sufferings,” many—(Matthew 20. 28.) “The Church” (v, 
12), ‘‘the general assembly” (ch. 12, 23), soms—no longer 
children as under the Old Testament law. bnt sons by 
adoption. unto glory—to share Christ's “glory” (v. 9; 
ef. v.7; John 17, 10, 22,24; Romans 8. 21), Sonship, holi- 
ness (v, 11), and glory, are inseparably joined. “Suffering,” 
“salvation,” and “glory,’’ in Paul’s writings, often go to- 
gether (2 Timothy 2.10), Salvation presupposes destruction, 
deliverance from which for us required Christ’s “‘suffer- 
ings.” to make... perfect—to consummate: to bring to 
consummated glory through sufferings, as the appointed 
avenue to it. ‘“‘He who suffers for another, not only 
benefits him, but becomes himself the brighter and more 
perfect.” [CiurrysosTom.] Bringing to the end of troubles, 
and to the goal full of glory: a metaphor from the con- 
tests in the public games. Cf. “It is finished,’ Luke 24, 
26; John 19.30. I prefer, with CALVIN, understanding, “to 
make perfect as a completed saerijice:’ legal and official, 
not moral, perfection is meant: “to consecrate” (so the 
same Greek is translated ch. 7. 28; ef. Margin) by the fin- 
ished expiation of His death, as our perfect High Priest, 
and so our “Captain of salvation” (Luke 13, 32). This 
agrees with v. 11, “ He that sanctifieth,’” 7@ e., consecrates 
them by Himself being made a consecrated offering for 
them. So ch. 10, 14, 29; John 17, 19: by the perfecting of 
His consecration for them in His death, He perfects their 
consecration, and so throws open access to glory (ch. 10, 
19-21; ch. 5.9; 9.9, accord with this sense), Captain of, 
&ec.—lit., Prince-leader: as Joshua, not Moses, led the peo- 
ple into the Holy Land, so will our Joshua, or Jesus, lead 
us into the heavenly inheritance (Acts 13. 39), The same 
Greek is in ch, 12.2, “ Author of our faith.” Acts 3. 15, 
* Prince of life” (5. 31). Preceding others by His example, 
as well as the originator of our salvation, 11. he that 
sanctifieth—Christ who once for all conseerates His peo- 
ple to God (Jude 1, bringing them nigh to Him as the 
consequence) and everlasting glory, by having consecrated 
Himself for them in His being made “ perfect (as their 
expiatory sacrifice) through sufferings” (v, 10; ch. 10, 10,14, 
29; John 17. 17,19). God in His electing love, by Christ’s 
finished work, perfectly sanctifies them to God’s service 
and to heaven once for all: then they are progressively 
sanctified by the transforming Spirit. “Sanctification is 
glory working in embryo; glory is sanctification come to 
the birth, and manifested.” [ALFORD.] they who are 
sanctified— Greek, ‘“‘they that are being sanctified” (cf, 
the use of “sanctified,” 1 Corinthians 7. 14). of one— 
Father, God: not in the sense wherein He is Father of all 
beings, as angels; for these are excluded by the argument 
(v. 16); but as Heis Father of His spiritwal human sons, 
Christ the Head and elder Brother, and His believing 
people, the members of the body and family. Thus, this 
and the following verses are meant to justify his having 
said, ‘many sons” (v.10). “Of one” is not “of one father 
Adam,” or “ Abraham,’ as BENGEL, &c., suppose. For 
the Saviour’s participation in the lowness of our humanity © 
is not mentioned till v. 14, and then as a consequence of 
what precedes. Moreover, ‘Sons of God’ is, in Scripture 
usage, the dignity obtained by our union with Christ; 
and our brotherhood with Him flows from God being 
His and our Father. Christ's Sonship (by generation) in 
relation to God is reflected in the sonship (by adoption) 
of His brethren. he is not ashamed—though being the 
Son of God, since they bave now by adoption obtained 
a like dignity, s0 that His majesty is not compromised 
by brotherhood with them (ef, cb, 11. 16). It is a striking 
feature in Christianity that it unites such amazing 
contrasts as “our brother and our God,’ ({THOLUCK.] 
“God makes of sons of men sons of God, because God 
hath made of the Son of God the Son of man” [8t. Au- 
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GUSTINE on Psalin 2.) 12. (Psalm 22, 22.) Messiah de- 
clares the name of the Father, not known fully as Christ’s 
Father, and therefore their Father, till after His cruci- 
fixion (John 20.17), among His brethren (‘the Church,” 
i. e., the congregation), that they in turn may praise Him 
(Psalm 22, 23), Atv. 22, the 22d Psalm, which begins with 
Christ’s ery, ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” and details minutely His sorrows, passes from 
Christ’s sufferings to His triumph, prefigured by the same 
in the experience of David. will Isimg—as leader of the 
choir (Psalm 8,2), 13. I will put my trust in him—From 
the LXX,, Isaiah 8. 17, which immediately precedes 
the next quotation, ‘“*Behold, I and the children,” &c. 
The only objection is, the following words, ‘“‘and again,” 
usually introduce a new quotation, whereas these two are 
parts of one and the same passage. However, this objec- 
tion is not valid, as the two clauses express distinct ideas; 
“JT will put my trust in Him” expresses His jilial confi- 
dence in Godas His Father, to whom He fices from His 
sufferings, and is not disappointed; which His believing 
brethren imitate, trusting solely in the Father through 
Christ, and not in their own merits, ‘Christ exhibited 
this ‘trust,’ not for Himself, for He and the Father are 
one, but for His own people” (v. 16). Each fresh aid given 
Him assured Him, as it does them, of aid for the future, 
until the complete victory was obtained over death and 
hell (Philippians 1. 16). [BENGEL.] Behold I and the 
children, &c.—(Isaiah 8.18.) “Sons” (v. 10), “brethren”’ 
(v. 12), and “children,” imply His right and property in 
them from everlasting. He speaks of them as “children ”’ 
of God, though not yet in being, yet considered as such in 
His purpose, and presents them before God the Father, who 
has given Him them, to be glorified with Himself, Isaiah 
(meaning “salvation of Jehovah ”’) typically represented 
Messiah, who is at once Father and Son, Isaiah and Im- 
manuel (Isaiah 9, 6), He expresses his resolve to rely, he 
and his children, not like Ahaz and the Jews on the As- 
syrian king, against the confederacy of Pekah of Israel, 
and Rezin of Syria, but on Jehovah ; and then foretells the 
deliverance of Judah by God, in language which finds its 
antitypical full realization only in the far greater deliver- 
ance wrought by Messiah. Christ, the antitypical Prophet, 
similarly, instead of the human confidences of His age, 
Himself, and with Him Gop THE FATHER'S children (who 
are therefore His children, and so antitypical to Isaiah’s 
children, though here regarded as His ‘‘brethren,” ct. 
Isaiah 9. 6, “Father;’’ and “ His seed,” 53. 10) led by Him, 
trust wholly in God for salvation. The official words and 
acts of all the prophets find their antitypein the Great 
Prophet (Revelation 19. 10), just as His kingly office is an- 
titypical to that of the theocratic kings ; and His priestly 
office to the types and rites of the Aaronic priesthood, 14, 
He who has thus been shown to be the “ Captain (Greek, 
Leader) of salvation” to the “many sons,” by trusting and 
suffering like them, must therefore become man like them, 
in order that His death may be efficacious forthem, [AL- 
FORD.] the children—before mentioned (v. 13); those ex- 
isting in His eternal purpose, though not in actual being. 
are partakers of—lit., “have [in His purpose] been par- 
takers” all in common. flesh and blood—Greck oldest 
MSS. have “ blood and flesh.”” The innerand more impor- 
tant element, the blood, as the more immediate vehicle of 
the soul, stands before the more palpable element, the 
flesh; also, with reference to Christ’s blood-shedding witha 
view to which He entered intocommunity with our corpo- 
reallife. “The life of the flesh is in the blood ; itis the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul” (Leviticus 17, Ll, 
14). likewtise—Greek, ‘in a somewhat similar manner;” 
not altogether in a like manner, For He, unlike them, was 
conceived and born not in sin (ch. 4.15). But mainly “in 
like manner;” not in mere semblance of a body, as the Do- 
cete heretics taught. took part of—participated in. The 
forfeited inheritance {according to Jewish law) was ran- 
somed by the nearest of kin; so Jesus became our nearest 
of kin by His assumed humanity, in order to be our Re- 
deemer. that through death—which He could not have 
undergone as God. hut only by becoming man. Not by 
Almighty power but ‘by His deuth” (so the Greek) He 
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overcame death. “ Jesus suffering death overcame; Satan 
wielding death succumbed.” [(BENGEL.] As David cut 
off the head of Goliath with the giant’s own sword where- 
with the latter was wont to win his victories. Coming to 
redeem mankind, Christ made Himself a sort of hook to 
destroy the devil; for in Him there was His humanity to 
attract the Devourer to Him, His divinity to pierce him, 
apparent weakness to provoke, hidden power to transfix 
the hungry revisher, The Latin epigram says, “ Mors 
mortis morti mortem nisi morte tulisset, Acternse vitm 
janua clausa foret.”’ Had not death by death borne to death 
the death of Death, the gate of eternal life would have been 
closed, destroy—lit., “‘render powerless; deprive of all 
power to hurt His people. “That thou mighest still the 
enemy and avenger” (Psalm 8, 2), The same Greek verb is 
used, 2 Timothy 1. 10, ‘abolished death.” There is no 
more death for believers, Christ plants inthem an undy- 
ing seed the germ of heavenly immortality, though be- 
lievers have to pass through natural death. pewer—Satan 
is “strong” (Matthew 12, 29), ef death—Implying that 
death itself is a power which, though originally foreign to 
human,nature, now reigns over it (Romans 5. 12; 6.9). The 
power which death has Satan wields. The author of sin 
is the author of its consequences. Cf, “power of the 
enemy ”’ (Luke 10. 19), Satan has acquired over man (by 
God's law, Genesis 2. 17; Romans 6, 23) the power of death 
by man’s sin, death being the executioner of sin,and man 
being Satan’s ‘‘ law/ul captive.”’ Jesus, by dying, has made 
the dying His own (Romans 14. 9), and has taken the prey 
from the mighty. Death’s power was manifest; who 
wielded that power, lurking beneath it, is here expressed, 
viz., Satan. Wisdom 2. 24, ‘‘ By the envy of the devil, death 
entered into the world,” 15. fear of death—even before 
they had experienced its actual power, all their lifetime 
—Such a life can hardly be called life. subject to bondage 
—lit., ‘subjects of bondage ;”’ not merely liable to it, but en- 
thralled in it (ef. Romans 8.15; Galatians 5.1). Contrast 
with this bondage, the glory of the “sons” (v. 10). “‘ Bond- 
age” is defined by Aristotle, ‘‘The living not as one 
chooses ;”’ “liberty,” ‘‘ the living as one chooses.” Christ 
by delivering us from the curse of God against oursin, has 
taken from death all that made it formidable. Death, 
viewed apart from Christ, can only fill with horror, if the 
sinner dares td think, 16. Fer vevily—Greek, ‘“‘ For aswe 
all know ;” “‘For as you will doubtless grant.’”’ Paul pro- 
bably alludes to Isaiah 41.8; Jeremiah 31, 32, LXX., from 
which all Jews would know well that the fact here stated 
as to Messiah was what the prophets had led them to ex- 
pect. teok not om him, &c.—rather, “It is not angela 
that He is helping (the present implies duration); but it is 
the seed of Abraham that He is helping.’ The verb is lit, 
to help by taking one by the hand, as in ch. 8.9, “ When I 
took them by the hand,’ &¢c. Thus it answers to “suc- 
cour,” v.18, and ‘deliver,’ v.15. ‘Not angels,” who have 
no flesh and blood, but ‘‘the children,’’ who have “ flesh 
and blood,’’ He takes hold of to help by ‘‘ Himself taking 
part of the same” (v. 14), Whatever effect Christ’s work 
may have on angels, He is not taking hold to-help them 
by suffering in their nature to deliver them from death, 
asin our case. seed of Abraham—He views Christ’s re- 
demption (in compliment to the Hebrews whom he is ad- 
dressing, and as enough for his present purpose) with ref- 
erence to Abraham’s seed, the Jewish nation, primarily; 
not that he excludes the Gentiles (v. 9, ‘‘ for every man’), 
who, when believers, are the seed of Abraham spiritually 
(cf. v. 12; Psalm 22, 22, 25, 27), but direct reference to them, 
such as is in Romans 4. 11, 12, 16; Galatians 3. 7, 14, 28, 29, 
would be out of place in his present argument, Itis the 
same argument for Jesus being the Christ which Matthew, 
writing his Gospel for the Hebrews, uses, tracing the gen- 
ealogy of Jesus from Abraham, the father of the Jews, and 
the one to whom the promises were given, on which the 
Jews especially prided themselves (cf. Romans 9. 4, 5), 17. 
Wherefore— Greek, “Whence.” Found in Paul's speech, 
Acts 26.19. im all things—which are incidental to manhood, 
the being born, nourished, growing up, suffering. Sin is not, 
in the original constitution of man, a necessary attendant 
of manhood, so He had nosin, itbhehooved him—by moral 
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necessity, considering whai tne justive and love of God 
required of Him as Mediator (cf, ch. 5. 3), the office which 
he had volantarily undertaken in order to “help” man 
(v. 16.) his brethren—(v. 11)—‘ the seed of Abraham” (v, 
16), and so also the spiritual seed, His elect out of all man- 
kind, be—rather as Greek, “that He might become High 
Priest ;’’ He was called so, when He was “‘ made perfect by 
the things which He suffered” (v. 10; ch. 5. 8-10). He was 
actually made so, when He entered within the veil, from 
which last flows His ever-continuing intercession as 
Priest for us. The death, as man, must first be, in order 
that the bringing in of the blood into the heavenly Holy 
Place might follow, in which consisted the expiation as 
High Priest. merciful—to “the people” deserving wrath 
by “sins.” Mercy is a prime requisite in a priest, since 
his office is to help the wretched and raise the fallen; such 
mercy is most likely to be found in one who has a fellow- 
feeling with the afflicted, having been so once Himself (ch. 
4, 15); not that the Son of God needed to be taught by suf- 
fering to be merciful, but that in order to save us He needed 
to take our manhood with all its sorrows, thereby qualify- 
ing Himself, by experimental suffering with us, to-be our 
sympathizing High Priest, and assuring us of His entire 
fellow-feeling with us in every sorrow. Soin the main 
CALVIN remarks here, faithful—true to God (ch. 3. 5, 6) 
and to man (ch. 10, 23) in the mediatorial office which He 
has undertaken. High Priest—which Moses was not, 
though “faithful” (ch. 2). Nowhere, except in Psalm 110., 
Zechariah 6.13, and in this Epistle, is Christ expressly 
called a Priest. In this Epistle alone His priesthood is 
professedly discussed ; whence it isevident how necessary 
is this book of the New Testament. In Psalm 110., and 
Zechariah 6. 13, there is added mention of the kingdom of 
Christ, which elsewhere is spoken of without the priest- 
hood, and that frequently. On the cross, whereon as Priest 
He offered the sacrifice, He had the title ‘‘ King” inscribed 
over Him, [BENGEL.] to make reconciliation for the 
sins—rather as Greek, ‘‘to propitiate (in respect to) the 
sins;” “to expiate the sins.” Strictly Divine justice is 
“propitiated ;’? but God’s love is as much from everlasting 
as His justice; therefore, lest Christ’s sacrifice, or its 
typical forerunners, the legal sacrifices, should be thought 
to be antecedent to God's grace and love, neither are said 
in the Old or New Testament to have propitiated God; 
otherwise Christ’s sacrifices might have been thought to 
have first induced God to love and pity man, instead of 
(as the fact really is) His love having originated Christ’s 
sacrifice, whereby Divine justice and Divine love are har- 
monized, The sinner is brought by that sacrifice into 
God's favour, which by sin he had forfeited; hence his 
right prayer is, ‘‘God be propitiated (so the Greek) tome 
who am a sinner” (Luke 18.13). Sins bring death and 
“the fear of death” (v.15). He had no sin Himself, and 
*“made reconciliation for the iniquity” of all others (Dan- 
iel 9, 24). of the people—‘the seed of Abraham?” (v. 16); 
the literal Israel first, and then (in the design of God), 
througn Israel, the believing Gentiles, the spiritual Israel 
(1 Peter 2.10). 18. For—Explanation of how His being 
made like His brethren in all things has made Him a merci- 
ful and faithful High Priest for us (v.17), in that—rather 
as Greek, “wherein He suffered Himself; having been 
tempted, He is able to succour them that are being tempted” 
in the same temptation; and as “ He was tempted (tried 
and afflicted)in ali points,” He is able (by the power of 
sympathy) to succour us in all possible temptations and 
trials incidental to man (ch, 4.16; 5.2). He is the anti- 
typical Solomon, having for every grain of Abraham’s 
seed (which were to be as the sand for number), “large- 
ness of heart even as the sand that is on the sea-shore” (1 
Kings 4.29). ‘Not only as God He knows our trials, but 
also as man He knows them by experimental feeling,” 
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Ver. 1-19. THe Son oF Gop GREATER THAN MOSES, 

WHEREFORE UNBELIEF TOWARDS HIM WILL INCUR A 

_HEAVIER PUNISHMENT THAN BEFELL UNBELIEVING 

ISKAEL IN THE WILDERNESS, As Moses especially was 
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the prophet by whom “God in times past spake to the 
fathers,” being the mediator of the law, Paul deems it 


_ necessary now to show that, great as was Moses, the Son 


of God is greater. EBRARD in ALFORD remarks, The 
angel of the covenant came in the name of God before 
Israel; Moses in the name of Israel before God; whereas 
the high priest came both in the name of God (bearing the 
name JEHOVAH on his forehead) before Israel, and in the 
name of Israel (bearing the names of the twelve tribes on 
his breast) before God (Exodus 28. 9-29, 36,38). Now Christ 
is above the angels, according to chs. i. and 2., because (1.) 
as Son of God He is higher; and (2.) because manhood, 
though originally lower than angels, is in Him exalted 
above them to the lordship of “*the world to come,” inas- 
much as He is at once Messenger of God to men, and also 
atoning Priest-Representative of men before God (ch, 2, 
17,18). Parallel with this line of argument as to His su- 
periority to angels (ch. 1. 4) runs that which here follows 
as to His superiority to Moses (ch. 3, 3): (1.) Because as Son 
over the house, He is above the servant in the house (v. 5, 
6), just as the angels were shown to be but ministering 
(serving) spirits (ch. 1.14), whereas He is the Son (v, 7, 8); 
(2.) because the bringing of Israel into the promised rest, 
which was not finished by Moses, is accomplished by Him 
(ch. 4, 1-11), through His being not merely a leader and 
lawgiveras Moses, but alsoa propitiatory High Priest (ch, 
4.14; 5.10), 1. Therefore—Greek, ‘‘ Whence,” i, e,, seeing 
we have such a sympathizing Helper you ought to “ con- 
sider attentively” ... “contemplate ;” fix your eyes and 
mind on Him with a view to profiting by the contem- 
plation (ch, 12. 2), The Greek word is often used by Luke, 
Paul’s companion (Luke 12, 24, 27), brethren—in Christ, 
the common bond of union, partakers—“of the Holy 
Ghost.” heavenly calling—coming tous from heaven, 
and leading us to heaven whence it comes, Philippians 
3. 14, “the high calling;” Greek “the calling above,” i. e., 
heavenly. the Apostle and High Priest of our profes- 
sion—There is but one Greek article to both nouns, “ Him 
who is at once Apostle and High Priest’’—Apostle, as Am« 
bassador (a higher designation than “angel’’-messenger) 
sent by the Father (John 20, 21), pleading the cause of God 
with us ; High Priest,as pleading our cause with God. Both 
His Apostleship and High Priesthood are comprehended 
in the one title, Mediator. [BENGEL.] Though the title 
“Apostle” is nowhere else applied to Christ, it is appro- 
priate here in addressing Hebrews, who used the term of 
the delegates sent by the high priest to collect the temple 
tribute from Jews resident in foreign countries, even ag 
Christ was Delegate of the Father to this world far off 
from Him (Matthew 21.37). Hence as what applies to 
Him, applies also to His people, the Twelve are designated 
His apostles, even as He is the Father’s (John 20, 21). It 
was desirable to avoid designating Him here “angel,” in 
order to distinguish His nature from that of angels men- 
tioned before, though he is “the Angel of the Covenant.” 
The “legate of the Church” (Sheliach Tsibbur) offered up 
the prayers in the synagogue in the name of all, and for 
all. So Jesus, “the Apostle of our profession,” is delegated 
to intercede for the Church before the Father. The words 
“‘of our profession,” mark that it is not of the legal ritual, 
but of our Christian faith, that He is the High Priest, 
Paul compares Him as an Apostle to Moses; as High 
Priest to Aaron. He alone holds both offices <ombined, 
and in a more eminent degree than either, which those 
two brothers held apart, “ Profession,” or “confession,” 
corresponds to God having spoken to us by His Son, sent 
as Apostle and High Priest. What God proclaims we con- 
fess, 2%. He first notes the feature of resemblance between 
Moses and Christ, in order to conciliate the Hebrew Ghris- 
tians whom He addressed, and who still eutertained a 
very high opinion of Moses; he afterwards brings forward 


_Christ’s superiority to Moses. Who was faithful—The 


Greek implies also that He still is faithful, viz., as our me- 
diating High Priest, faithful to the trust God has assigned 
Him (ch. 2.17), So Moses in God’s house (Numbers 12, 7). 
appointed him—“ made Him" H1a@H PRIEST; tw be sup- 
plied from the preceding context. Greek, “made; so in 
ch. 5,5; 1 Samuel 12.6, Margin; Acts 2. 36; so the Greek 
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fathers. Notas ALForD, with AMBRoOSE and the Latins, 
“Created Him,” i.e., as man, in His incarnation. The 
likeness of Moses to Messiah was foretold by Moses him- 
self (Deuteronomy 18, 15). Other prophets only explained 
Moses, who was in this respect superior to them; but 
Christ was like Moses, yet superior. 3. For—Assigning the 
reason why they should “consider” attentively “ Christ” 
(v. 1), highly as they regard Moses who resembled Him in 
Saithfulness (v. 2). was—Greek, “has been.” counted 
worthy of more glory—by God, when He exalted Him 
to His own right hand. The Hebrew Christians admitted 
the fact (ch. 1. 13). builded the house—Greck, “inasmuch 
as He hath more honour than the house, who prepared it,” 
or “established it.” [ALFORD.] The Greek verb is used 
purposely instead of ‘‘ builded,” in order to mark that the 
building meant is not a literal, but a spiritual house; the 
Church both of the Old Testament and New Testament; 
and that the building of such a house includes all the 
preparations of providence and grace needed to furnish it 
with “living stones” and fitting ‘servants.’ Thus, as 
Christ the Founder and Establisher (in Old Testament as 
well as the New Testament) is greater than the house so 
established, including the servants, He is greater also 
than Moses, who was but a ‘“‘servant.’’ Moses, as a ser- 
vant, is a portion of the house, and less than the house; 
Christ, as the Instrumental Creator of all things, must be 
God, and so greater than the house of which Moses was 
but a part. Glory is the result of honour, 4. Some one 
must be the establisher of every house; Moses was not 
the establisher of the house, but a portion of it (but He 
Wuo established all things, and therefore the spiritual 
house in question, is God). Christ, as being instrument- 
ally the Establisher of all things, must be the Establisher 
of the house, and so greater than Moses. 5. faithful in 
all his house—i.e., in all Gop’s house (v, 4), servant— 
Not here the Greek for “slave,” byt ‘‘a ministering at- 
tendant;” marking the high office of Moses towards God, 
though inferior to Christ, a kind of steward. fer a testi- 
mony, &c.—in order that he might in his typical institu- 
tions give “testimony” to Israel ‘“‘of the things” of the 
Gospel “ which were to be spoken afterwards” by Christ 
(ch. 8.5; 9.8, 23; 10.1). 6. But Christ—was and is faithful 
(v, 2). as a Son over his own house—rather, “over His 
(Gonp’s, v. 4) house;”’ and therefore, as the inference from 
His being one with God, over His own house. So ch. 10. 21, 
“Having an High Priest over the house of God.” Christ 
enters His Father’s house as the Master [OVER it], but 
Moses as a servant [IN it, v. 2,5]. [CHRysosrom.] An am- 
bassador in the absence of the king is very distinguished 
—in the presence of the king he falls back into the multi- 
tude. [BENGEL.] whose house are we—Paul and his He- 
brew readers. One old MS., with Vulgate and LUCIFER, 
reads, “which house;” but the weightiest MSS. support 
English Version reading. the rejoicing—rather, ‘‘ the 
‘matter of rejoicing.” of the hope—‘ of our hope.’ Since 
all our good things lie in hopes, we ought so to hold fast 
our hopes as already to rejoice, as though our hopes were 
realized. [CHRYSOSTOM.] firm unto the end—Onnitted in 
LUCIFER and AMBROSE, and in one oldest MS., but sup- 
ported by most oldest MSS. 7, &c.—Exhortation from 
Psalm 95., not through unbelief to lose participation in 
the spiritual bouse. Wherefore—Seeing that we are the 
house of God if we hold fast our confidence, &c. (v. 6). Je- 
sus is “ faithful,” be not ye unfaithful (v. 2, 12). The sen- 
tence beginning with “wherefore,” interrupted by the 
parenthesis confirming the argument from Psalm 95., is 
completed at v. 12, ‘Take heed,” &¢. Holy Ghost saith— 
by the inspired Psalmist; so that the words of the latter 
are the words of God Himself. To-day—at length; in 
David’s day, as contrasted with the days of Moses in the 
wilderness, and the whole time since then, during which 
they had been rebellious against God’s voice; as for in- 
stance, in the wilderness (t. 8). The Psalm, each fresh 
time when used in public worship, by “to-day,” will 
mean the particular day when it was, or is, used. hear— 
obediently. his voice—of grace. 8. Hardem not your 
hearts—This phrase here only is used of man’s own act; 
usually of God’s act (Romans 9. 18). When man is spoken 
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of as the agent in hardening, the phrase usually is, 
“harden his neck,” or ‘‘back” (Nehemiah 9. 17), prove= 


* cation... temptation— Massah-meribah, translated in 


Margin, “tentation ... chiding,” or “strife” (Exodus 17. 
1-7). Both mames seem to refer to that one event, the 
murmuring of the people against the Lord at Rephidim 
for want of water. The first offence especially ought to 
be guarded against, and is the most severely reproved, as 
it is apt to produce many more. Numbers 20. 1-13, and 
Deuteronomy 33, 8, mention a second similar occasion in 
the wilderness of Sin, near Kadesh, also called Meribah. 
in the day —Greek, ‘according to the day of,’ &c. 9% 
When —rather, “ Where,” viz., in the wilderness, your 
fathers—The authority of the ancients is not conclusive. 
[BENGEL.] tempted me, proved me—The oldest MSS. 
read, ‘‘ tempted (me) in the way of testing,” i.e., pulting 
(me) to the proof whether I was able and willing to relieve 
them, not believing that lam so. saw my works forty 
years—They saw, without. being led thereby to repent- 
ance, my works of power partly in affording miraculous 
help, partly in executing vengeance, forty years. The 
“forty years” joined in the Hebrew and LXX., and below, 
v.17, with “I was grieved,” is here joined with ‘‘they 
saw.’ Both are true; for, during the same forty years 
that they were tempting God by unbelief, notwithstand- 
ing their seeing God’s miraculous works, God was being 
grieved. The lesson intended to be hinted to the Hebrew 
Christians is, their “to-day” is to last only between the 
first preaching of the Gospel and Jerusaleim’s impending 
overthrow, viz., FORTY YEARS; exactly the number of 
years of Israel’s sojourn in the wilderness, until the fall 
measure of their guilt having been filled up all the rebels 
were overthrown, 10. griewed—displeased. Cf. ‘‘ walk 
contrary,” Leviticus 26. 24, 28. that generation—“ that” 
implies alienation and estrangement. But the oldest 
MSS. read, “this.” said—“ grieved,” or “displeased,” at 
their first offence. Subsequently when they hardened 
their heart in unbelief still more, He sware in His wrath 
(v. 11); an ascending gradation (ef. v. 17, 18), and they 
have not known— Greek, ‘‘But these very persons,” 
&e,; they perceived I was displeased with them, yet 
they, the same persons, did net a whit the more wish to. 
know my ways [BENGEL]; cf. ‘‘ But they,” Psalm 106. 48. 
not known my ways—not known practically and be- 
lievingly the ways in which I would have had them go, 
so as to reach my rest (Exodus 18. 20). 11. So—it., ‘‘as.”’ 
I sware—BENGEL remarks the oath of God preceded the 
forty years. mot—lit., ‘If they shall enter, &c, (God 
do so to me and more also),’’ 2 Samuel 3, 8, The 
Greek is the same, Mark & 12, my rest— Canaan, 
primarily, their rest after wandering in the wilderness:: 
still, even when in it, they never fully enjoyed rest; 
whence it followed, that the threat extended farther than 
the exclusion of the unbelieving from the literal land of 
rest, and that the rest promised to the believing iu its 
full blessedness was, and is, yet future: Psalm 25, 13; 37. 
9, 11, 22, 29, and Christ's own beatitude (Matthew 5. 5) all 
accord with this, v.9. 12. Take heed—to be joined with 
“wherefore,” v, 7, lest there be— Greek (indicative), 
“Jest there shall be;” lest there be, as I fear there is; im- 
plying that it is not merely a possible contingency, bul. 
that there is ground for thinking #@ will be so. in any— 
“in any one of you.”’ Not merely ought all in general be 
on their guard, but they ought to be so concerned for the 
safety of each one member, as not to suffer any one to 
perish through their negligence. [CALVIN.] heart—The 
heart is not to be trusted. Cf. v.10, “They do always err 
in their heart.” unbelief—/aithlessness. Christ is faith- 
ful; therefore, saith Paul to the Hebrews, we ought nol 
to be faithless as our fathers were under Moses, depart- 
ing—apostatizing. The opposite of “come unto” Him 
(ch. 4, 16). God punishes such apostates in kind, He de- 
parts from them—the worst of woes, the living God— 
Real: the distinctive characteristic of the God of Israel, 
not like the lifeless gods of the heathen; therefore One 
whose threats are awful realities, To apostatize from 
Christ is to apostatize from the living God (ch. 2,3), 13. ~ 
one another—Greek, “yourselves ;”’ let each exhort him- 
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self and his neighbour, daily—Greek, ‘‘on each day,” or 
“day by day.” . while it is called To-day—whilst the 
“to-day” lasts (the day of grace, Luke 4, 21, before the 
coming of the day of glory and judgment at Christ’s 
coming, ch, 10. 25, 87), To-morrow is the day when idle 
men work, and fools repent. To-morrow is Satan’s to- 
day; he cares not what good resolutions you form, if only 
you fix them for to-morrow. lest ... of you—The 
“you” is emphatic, as distinguished from “ your fathers” 
(v. 9). ‘*That from among you no one (so the Greek order 
is in some of the oldest MSS.) be hardened”’ (v, 8), deceit- 
fulness—causing you to “err in your heart.’ sim—unbe- 
lief. 14. For, &c.—Enforcing the warning, v.12, par-= 
takers of Christ—(Cf. v. 1,6.) So “‘ partakers of the Holy 
Ghost” (ch. 6, 4). hold—Greek, ‘‘hold fast.” the begin- 
ning of our confidence—i., e., the confidence (lil., sub- 
stantial, solid confidence) of faith which we have begun (ch, 
6.11; 12.2). A Christian so long as he is not made perfect, 
considers himself as a beginner. [BENGEL.] unto the end 
—unto the coming of Christ (ch. 12.2), 15. While it is 
said—Connected with v, 13, ‘‘exhort one another, &e., 
while it is said To-day:” v.14, “for we are made par- 
takers,’’ &c., being a parenthesis. “It entirely depends 
on yourselves that the invitation of the 95th Psalm be 
not a mere invitation, but also an actual enjoyment.” 
ALFORD translates, ‘Since (i. e., for) it is said,” &c., re- 
garding v.15 as a proof that we must “hold... confi- 
dence ,.. unto the end,” in order to be “partakers of 
Christ.” 16. For some—rather interrogatively, ‘For 
WHO was it that, when they had heard (referring to ‘if ye 
will hear,’ v. 15), did provoke (God)?” The “ for’ implies, 
Ye need to take heed against unbelief: for, was it not'be- 
cause of unbelief that all our fathers were excluded (Eze- 
kiel 2.3)? “Some,” and “not all,’? would be a faint way 
of putting his argument, when his object is to show the 
universality of the evil. Not merely some, but all the 
Israelites, for the solitary exceptions, Joshua and Caleb, 
are hardly to be taken into account in so general a state- 
ment. So v.17, 18, are interrogative: (1.) The beginning 
of the provocation, soon after the departure from Egypt, 
is marked in v, 16; (2.) the forty years of it in the wilder- 
ness, v. 17; (3.) the denial of entrance into the land of rest, 
v.18. Vote, cf. 1 Corinthians 10. 5, “ with the majority of 
them God was displeased.” howbeit— Nay (why need 
I put the question ?), wasit not all that came out of Egypt” 
(Exodus 17. 1,2)? by Moses—by the instrumentality of 
Moses as their leader. 17. But—translate, ‘‘ Moreover,” 
as itis notin contrast to v. 16, but carrying out the saine 
thought. corpses—lit., “limbs,” implying that their 
bodies fell limb from limb. 18. to them that believed 
not—rather as Greek, “to them that disobeyed.” Practical 
unbelief (Deuteronomy 1. 26). 19. they could not enter 
—though desiring it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver, 1-16. THE PROMISE OF GOD’s REST IS FULLY REAL- 
IZED THROUGH CHRIST: LET US STRIVE TO OBTAIN IT BY 
HIM, OUR SYMPATHIZING HIGH PRIEST. 1. Let us... 
fear—not with slavish terror, but godly ‘‘fear and trem- 
bling” (Philippians 2. 12), Since so many have fallen, we 
have cause to fear (ch. 3. 17-19), beimg left us—still re- 
maining to us after tne others bave, by neglect, lost it. 
his rest—God’s heavenly rest, of which Canaan is the 
type. “To-day” still continues, during which there is 
the danger of failing to reach the rest, ‘‘ To-day,” rightly 
used, terminates in the rest which, when once obtained, 
is never lost (Revelation 3. 12), A foretaste of the rest is 
given in the inward rest which the believer's soul has in 
Christ. should seem to come short of it—Greek, “to 
have come short of it;” should be found, when the great 
trial of all shall take place [ALForD], to have fallen short 
of attaining the promise. The word “seem” is a mitigat- 
ing mode of expression, though not lessening the reality. 
BENGEL and OWEN take it, Lest there should be any sem- 
blance or appearance of falling short. 2. Gospel preached 

.. unto them—in type: the earthly Canaan, wherein 
they failed to realize perfect rest, suggesting to them that 
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they should look beyond to the heavenly land of rest, to 
which faith is the avenue, and from which unbelief ex- 
cludes, as it did from the earthly Canaan, the word 
preached—lit., ‘the word of bearing:” the word heard by 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that heard 
—So the Syriac and the Old Latin Versions, older than any 
of our MSS., and LUCIFER, read, “As the world did not 
unite with the hearers in faith.’”” The word heard being 
the food which, as the bread of life, must pass into flesh 
and blood through man’s appropriating it to himse)f in 
faith. Hearing alone is of as little value as undigested 
food ina bad stomach. (THOLUCK.] The whole of oldest 
extant MS. authority supports a different reading, * un+ 
mingled as they were (Greek accusative agreeing with 
‘them’)in faith with its hearers,’ i. e., with its believing, 
obedient hearers, as Caleb and Joshua. So “hear’’ is 
used for “obey” in the context, v.7, “To-day, if ye 
will hear His voice.” The disobedient, instead of being 
blended in ‘the same body,’’ separated themselves as 
Korah: a tacit reproof to like separatists from the 
Christian assembling together (ch. 10, 25; Jude 19), 3. 
For—Justifying his assertion of the need of “ faith,” 
v.2. we which have believed—we who at Christ’s 
coming shall be found to have believed, de enter—i, e., 
are to enter: so two of the oldest MSS. and LUCIFER and 
the old Latin. Two other oldest MSS. read, “ Let us 
enter.” into rest—Greek, “into the rest” which is prom- 
ised in the 95th Psalm, as he said—God’s saying that 
unbelief excludes from entrance implies that belief gains 
an entrance into the rest. What, however, Paul mainly 
here dwells on in the quotation is, that the promised 
“rest” has not yet been entered into. Atv. 11 he again, as 
in ch. 3. 12-19 already, takes up faith as the indispensable 
qualification for entering it. although, &c.—Although 
God had finished His works of creation and entered 
on His rest from creation long before Moses’ time, yet 
under that leader of Israel another rest was promised, 
which most fell short of through unbelief; and although 
the rest in Canaan was subsequently attained ander 
Joshua, yet long after, in David’s days, God, in the 
95th Psalm, still speaks of the rest of God as not yet 
attained. THEREFORE, there must be meanta rest still 
Suture, viz., that which “remaineth for thepeople of God” 
in heaven, v. 3-9, when they shall rest from their works, 
as God did from His, v.10. The argument is to show that 
by “my rest,” God means a future rest, not for Himsel/, 
but for us. finished—Grcek, “brought into existence,” 
“made.” 4. he spake—God (Genesis 2. 2). God did rest 
the seventh day—A rest not ending with the seventh 
day, but beginning then and still continuing, into which 
believers shall hereafter enter. God’s rest is not a rest 
necessitated by fatigue, nor consisting in idleness, but is 
that upholding and governing of which creation was the 
beginning. [ALFoRD.] Hence Moses records the end of 
each of the first six days, but not of the seventh, from 
all his works—Hebrew, Genesis 2. 2, ‘* from all His work.” 
God's “*work’’ was one, comprehending, however, many 
“works.” 5. in this place—In this passage of the Psalm 
again, it is implied that the rest was even then stil 
future. 6. it remaineth—still to be realized. some must 
enter—The denial of entrance to unbelievers is a virtua. 
promise of entrance to those that believe. God wishes 
not his rest to be empty, but furnished with guests (Luke 
14, 23), they to whom it was first preached entered not 
—lit., “they who first (in the time of Moses) had the Gos- 
pel preached to them,” viz.,in type, as Vole, v. 2. wnbe= 
lief—Greek, rather “disobedience” (Nolte, ch. 3. 18). 7. 
Again—Anew the promiserecurs. Translate as the Greek 
order is, ‘‘He limited a certain day, ‘To-day.’” Here 
Paul interrupts the quotation by, “In (the Psalm of 
David saying after so long a time” (after 500 years’ pos- 
session of Canaan), and resumes it by, *‘ As it has been said 
before (so the Greek oldest MS., before, viz., ch. 3.7, 15), To- 
day if ye hear His voice,’ &c. [ALFORD.] 8. Answer to 
the objection which might be made to his reasoning, viz. 
that those brought into Canaan by Joshua (so “Jesus” 
here means, as in Acts 7. 45) did enter the rest of God, If 
the rest of God meant Canaan, God would not after their 
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entrance into that land, have spoken (or speak [ALFORD]) 
of another (future) day of entering the rest, 9. therefore 
—because God “speaks of another day” (Vote, v. 8). re= 
maineth—still to be realized hereafter by the ‘‘some 
(who) must enter therein ” (v. 6), i. e., “the people of God,” 
the true Israel who shall enter into God's rest (“my 
rest,” v. 3). God’s rest was a Sabbatism, so also will ours 
be. a rest—Grreek, ‘“Sabbatism.’’ In time there are many 
Sabbaths, but then there shall be the enjoyment and 
keeping of a Sabbath rest: one perfect and eternal. The 
“rest” in v.8 is Greek “ catapausis;’” Hebrew, ‘*Noah;” 
rest from weariness, as the ark rested on Ararat after its 
tossings to and fro; and as Israel, under Joshua, enjoyed 
at last rest from war in Canaan. But the “sesi oa unis 
v.9 is the nobler and more exalted (Hebrew) ** Sabbath” 
rest; lit., cessation: rest from work when finished (v. 4), as 
God rested (Revelation 16. 17), The two ideas of ‘“‘rest”’ 
combined, give the perfect view of the heavenly Sabbath. 
Rest from weariness, sorrow, and sin; and rest in the 
completion of God's new creation (Revelation 21, 5). The 
whole renovated creation Shall share in it; nothing will 
there be to break the Sabbath of eternity; and the Triune 
God shall rejoice in the work of His hands (Zephaniah 3. 
7), Moses, the representative of the law, could not lead 
Israel into Canaan: the law leads us to Christ, and there 
its office ceases, as that of Moses on the borders of Canaan: 
itis Jesus, the antitype of Joshua, who leads us into the 
heavenly rest: This verse indirectly establishes the obli- 
gation of the Sabbath still; for the type continues until 
the antitype supersedes it: so legal sacrifices continued 
till the great antitypical Sacrifice superseded it, As then 
the antitypical heavenly Sabbath rest will not be till 
Christ comes, our Gospel Joshua, to usher us into it, the 
typical earthly Sabbath must continue till then, The 
Jews call the future rest ‘the day which is all Sabbath.” 
10. For—Justifying and explaining the word “rest,” or 
“Sabbatism,”’ just used (Vole, v. 9), lhe that is entered— 
whosoever once enters. his rest—God’s rest: the rest 
prepared by God for His people. [Estrus.] Rather, His 
rest: the man’s rest: that assigned to him by God as his, 
The Greek is the same as that for “his own” immediately 
after. hath ceased—The Greck aorist is used of indefinite 
time, “ Is wont to cease,” or rather, “rest: resis, The past 
tense implies at the same time the certwiniy of it, as also 
thatin this life a kind of foretaste in Christ is already 
given (Grorius] (Jeremiah 6. 16; Matthew 11. 28, 29). Our 
highest happiness shall, according to this verse, consist 
in our being united in one with God, and moulded into 
conformity with Him as our archetype. [CALVIN.] from 
his own works—even from those that were good and 
Suitable to the time of doing work. Labour was followed 
by rest even in Paradise (Genesis 2. 3, 15), The work and 
subsequent rest of God are the archetype to which we 
should be conformed. The argument is, He who once 
enters rest, rests from labours; but God’s people have not 
yet rested from them, therefore they have not yet en- 
tered the rest, and so it must be still future. ALForD 
translates, ‘He that entered into his (or else God’s, but 
rather ‘his;’ Isaiah 11. 10, ‘His rest:’ ‘the joy of the Lord,’ 
Matthew 25, 21, 23) rest (viz., Jesus, our Forerunner, v, 14; 
ch, 6. 20, ‘The Son of God that is passed through the heav- 
ens.” in contrast to Joshua the type, who did not bring 
God's people into the heavenly rest), he himself (emphati- 
cal) rested from his works (v. 4), as God (did) from His 
own” (so the Greek, works). The argument, though gen- 
erally applying to any one who has entered his rest, prob- 
ably alludes to Jesus in particular, the antitypical Joshua, 
who, having entered His rest at the Ascension, has ceased 
or rested from His work of the new creation, as God on 
the seventh day rested from the work of physical crea- 
tion. Not that He has ceased to carry on the work of re- 
demption, nay, He upholds it by His mediation; but He 
jias ceased from those portions of the work which consti- 
tute the foundation, the sacrifice has been once for all 
accomplished. Cf, as to God’s creation rest, once for all 
completed, and rested from, but now still upheld (Wofe, v. 4). 
li. Letus.. . therefore—Seeing such a promise is before 
us, Which we may, like them, fal] short of through unbe- 
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going out of Christ’s mouth to smite the nations, 


The Power of God’s Word. 


lief. labour—Greek, “strive diligently.” that rest— 
which is still-future and so glorious. Or, in ALFORD’s 
translation of v.10, That rest into which Christ has en- 
tered before” (v, 14; ch. 6.20), fall—with the soul, not 
merely the body, as the rebel Israelites fell (ch. 3. 17). 
after the same example—ALFORD translates, “fall into 
the same example.’’ The less prominent place of the 
“fall” in the Greek favours this. The sense is, “lest any 
fall into such disobedience (so the Greek for ‘ unbelief 
means) as they gave a sample of.” [Grorrus.] The Jews 
say, ‘The parents are a sign (warning) to their sons,” 
12. For—Such diligent striving (v. 11) is incumbent on us, 
FOR we have to do with a God whose “ word” whereby 
we shall be judged, is heart-searching, and whose eyes 
are all-seeing (v. 13). The qualities here attributed to 
the word of God, and the whole context, show that it 
is regarded in its JUDICIAL power, whereby it doomed 
the disobedient Israelites to exclusion from Canaan, 
and shall exclude unbelieving so-called Christians from 
the heavenly rest, The written word of God is not the 
prominent thought here, though the passage is often 
quoted as if it were. Still the word of God (the same 
as that preached, v. 2), used here in the broadest sense, 
but with special reference to its judicial power, IN- 
CLUDES the word of God, the sword of the Spirit with 
double edge, one edge for convicting and converting 
some (v,. 2), and the other for condemning and destroy- 
ing the unbelieving (v. 14), Revelation 19.15 similarly 
represents the Word’s judicial power as a sharp sword 
The 
same word which is saying to the faithful (v. 2) is destroy- 
ing to tiie disobedient (2 Corinthians 2, 15,16), The per- 
sonal Word, to whom some refer the passage, is not here 
meant: for He is not the sword, but has the sword, Thus 
reference to Joshua appropriately follows inv. 8. quick 
—Greek, ‘living;” having living power, as “ the rod of the 
mouth and the breath of the lips’ of “the living God.” 
powerful—Greek, “energetic;” not only living, but ener- 
getically efficacious. sharper—‘‘more cutting.” tweo- 
edged—sharpened at both edge and back, Cf. ‘‘sword of 
the Spirit... word of God” (Ephesians 6.17). Its double 
power seems to be implied by its being ‘‘two-edged.” “Jt 
judges all that is in the heart, for there it passes through, 
at once punishing [unbelievers] and searching” [both be- 
lievers and unbelievers]. [CHrysosrom.] PHILO simi- 
larly speaks of ‘‘God passing between the parts of Abra- 
ham’s sacrifices [Genesis 15. 17, where, however, it is a 
‘burning lamp’ that passed between the pieces] with His 
word, which is the cutter of all things: which sword, 
being sharpened to the utmost keenness, never ceases to 
divide alf sensible things, and even things not percepti- 
ble to sense or physically divisible, but perceptible and 
divisible by the word.” Paul's early training, both in the 
Greek schools of Tarsus and the Hebrew schools at Jeru- 
salem, accounts fully for his acquaintance with Philo’s 
modes of thought, which were sure to be current among 
learned Jews everywhere, though Philo himself belonged 
to Alexandria, not Jerusalem, Addressing Jews, he by 
the Spirit sanctions what was true in their current liter- 
ature, as Le similarly did in addressing Gentiles (Acts 17, 
28). plercing—Greek, “coming through.” even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit—i. e., reaching 
through even to the separation of the animal soul, the 
lower part of man’s incorporeal nature, the seat of animal 
desires, which he has in common with the brutes; cf. the 
same Greek, 1 Corinthians 2.14, ‘the natural [animale 
souled] man” (Jude 19), from the spirit (the higher part of 
man, receptive of the Spirit of God, and allying him to 
heavenly beings), and of the joints and marrow— 
rather, (reaching even To) ‘‘ both the joints (so as to divide 
them) and marrow.”’ Christ ‘‘knows what is in man” 
(John 2, 25): so His word reaches as far as to the most in- 
timate and accurate knowledge of man’s most hidden 
parts, feelings, and thoughts, dividing, 7. e., distinguishing 
what is spiritual from what is carnal and animal in him 
the spirit from the soul: so Proverbs 20,27. As the knife 
of the Levitical priest reached to dividing parts, closely 
united as the joints of the limbs, and penetrated to the in- 
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nermost parts, as the marrows (the Greek is plural); so the 
word of God divides the closely-joined parts of man’s im- 
material being, soul and spirit, and penetrates to the in-~ 
nermost parts of the spirit. The clause (reaching even to) 
“both the joints and marrow” is subordinate to the clause, 
“even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit.” (In 
the oldest MSS., as in Lnglish Version, there is no “both,” 
as there is in the clause ‘both the joints and,” &c., which 
marks the latter to be subordinate.) An image (appro- 
priate in addressing Jews) from the literal dividing of 
joints, and penetrating to, so as to open out, the marrow, 
by the priest’s knife, illustrating the previously-men- 
* tioned spiritual “dividing of soul from spirit,” whereby 
each (soul as well as spirit) is laid bare and ‘‘naked”’ be- 
fore God; this view accords with v.18. Evidently ‘“ the 
dividing of the soul from the spirit’? answers to the 
“joints” which the sword, when it reaches unto, divides 
asunder, as the “ spirit’? answers to the innermost “ mar- 
row.” ‘Moses forms the soul, Christ the spirit. Thesoul 
draws with it the body; the spirit draws with it both 
soul and body.” AL¥ForRD’s interpretation is clumsy, by 
which he makes the soul itself, and the spirit itself, to be 
divided, instead of the soul from the spirit: so also he 
makes not only the joints to be divided asunder, but the 
marrow also to be divided(?), The Word’s dividing and 
far-penetrating power, has both a punitive and a healing 


effect. discerner of the thoughts—Greek, ‘capable of 
judging the purposes.”’ intents—rather, “conceptions” 
(CRELLIUS]; ‘ideas,’ [ALForRD.] As the Greek for 


“thoughts” refers to the mind and feelings, so that for 
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“intents,” or rather ‘‘mental conceptions,” refers to the. 


intellect, 13. creature—visible or invisible. in bis sight 
—in God’s sight (v. 12). “‘God’s wisdom, simply manifold, 
and uniformly multiform, with incomprehensible com- 
prehension, comprehends all things incomprehensible.” 
opened—iit., “thrown on the back so as to have the neck 
laid hare,” as a victim with neck exposed for sacrifice, 
The Greek perfect tense implies that this is our continuous 
state in relation to God. “Show, O man, shame and fear 
towards thy God, for no veil, no twisting, bending, co- 
louring, or disguise, can cover unbelief” (Greek, “ disobe- 
dience,” v.11). Let us, therefore, earnestly labour to en- 
ter the rest lest any fall through practical unbelief (v. 11). 
14. having, therefore, &c.—Resuming ch.2.17. great— 
as being ‘“‘the Son of God, higher than the heavens” (ch. 
7. 26): the archetype and antitype of the legal high priest, 
passed into the heavens—rather, “passed through the 
heavens,” viz., those which come between us and God, the 
aerial heaven, and that above the latter containing the 
heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, &c. These heavens were 
the veil which our High Priest passed through into the 
heaven of heavens, the immediate presence of God, just 
as the Levitical high priest passed through the veil into 
the Holy of holies. Neither Moses, nor even Joshua, 
could bring us into this rest, but Jesus, as our Forerun- 
ner, already spiritually, and hereafter in actual presence, 
body, soul, and spirit, brings His people into the heavenly 
rest. Jesus—the antitypical Joshua (v. 8). hold fast—the 
opposite of “let slip’ (ch. 2. 1); and “ fall away” (ch, 6.6). 
As the genitive follows, the lit. sense is, ‘‘ Let us take hold 
of our profession,” 7, e., of the faith and hope which are 
subjects of our profession and confession. The accusative 
follows when the sense is “hold fast.” [TrrrmAnn.] 15. 
For—The motive to “holding our profession” (v. 14), viz., 
the sympathy and help we may expect from our High 
Priest. Though “great” (v. 14), He is not above caring 
for us; nay, as being in all points one with us as to man- 
hood, sin only excepted, He sympathizes with us in every 
temptation. Though exalted to the highest heavens, He 
nas changed His place, not His nature and office in relation 
vo us, His condition, but not His affection. Cf. Matthew 
26, 38, “Watch with me:” showing His desire in the days 
of His flesh for the sympathy of those whom He loved: so 
He now gives His suffering people His sympathy. Cf. 
Aaron, the type, bearing the names of the twelve tribes 
in the breastplate of judgment on his heart, when he 
entered into the holy place, for a memorial before the 
Lord continually (Exodus 28, 29), canmot be teuched 
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we go Boldly to ihe Throne of Grace, 


with the feeling of— Greek, “cannot sympathize with our 
infirmities: our weaknesses, physical and moral (notsin, 
but liability to its assaults). He, though sinless, cansym- 
pathize with us sinners; His understanding more acutely 
perceived the forms of temptation than we who are weak 
can ; His will repelled them as instantaneously as the fire 
does the drop of water cast into it. He, therefore, ex- 
perimentally knew what power was needed to overcome 
temptations. He is capable of sympathizing, for He was 
at the same time tempted without sin, and yet truly 
tempted. [BENGEL.] In Him alone we have an example 
suited to men of every character and under all cireum- 
stances, In sympathy He adapts himself to each, as if He 
had not merely taken on Him man’s nature in general, 
but also the peculiar nature of that single individual. 
but—“nay, rather, He was (one) tempted.’ [ALFORD.]} 
like as we are—Greek, “according to (our) similitude,” 
without sin—Greek choris, ‘ separate from sin” (ch. 7, 26). 
If the Greek aneu had been used, sin would have been re- 
garded as the object absent from Christ the subject; but 
choris here implies that Christ, the subject, is regarded as 
separated from sin the object, [TITTMANN.] Thus, through- 
out His temptations in their origin, process and result, 
sin had nothing in him; He was apart and separate from 
it. [ALFORD,.] 16. come—rather as Greek, ‘‘approach,” 
“draw near.” boldly—Greck, ‘“‘with confidence,” or “free- 
dom of speech ” (Ephesians 6. 19), the throne of grace— 
God’s throne is become to us a throne of grace through the 
mediation of our High Priest at God’s right hand (ch. 8. 1; 
12,2). Pleading our High Priest Jesus’ meritorious death, | 
we shall always find God on a throne of grace. Contrast 
Job’s complaint (Job 23. 3-8) and Elihu’s “Ir,” &e, (Job 33, 
23-28), obtain—rather, “receive.’”’ merey—Compassion,” 
by its derivation (lit., fellow-feeling from community of 
suffering), corresponds to the character of our High Priest 
“touched with the feeling of our infirmities” (v. 15). 
find grace—Corresponding to “throne of grace.” Mercy 
especially refers to the remission and removal of sins; 
grace, to the saving bestowal of spiritual gifts. [EsTrus.] 
Cf. Come unto me,..and I will give you rest (the rest 
received on first believing); take my yoke on you...and 
ye shall find rest (the continuing rest and peace found in 
daily submitting to Christ’s easy yoke; the former answers 
to “receive mercy’’ here; the latter, to “jind grace,” 
Matthew 11. 28, 29), in time of need—Geek, “seasonably.” 
Before we are overwhelmed by the temptation; when we 
most need it, in temptations and persecutions; such as is 
suitable to the time, persons, and end designed (Psalm 
104, 27). A supply of grace is in store for believers agafnst 
all exigencies; but they are only supplied with it accord- 
ing as the need arises. Cf. ‘‘in due time,’ Romans 5. 6. 
Not, as ALFoRD explains, ‘“‘ Help in time,” é. e., to-day, 
while it is yet open tous; the accepted time (2 Corinthians 
6. 2). help—Cf. ch, 2. 18, ‘‘ He is able to suecour them that 
are tempted.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-14. Curist’s HicH PRIESTHOOD; NEEDED QUALI- 
FICATIONS; MUST BE A MAN; MUST NOT HAVE ASSUMED 
THE DIGNITY HIMSELF, BUT HAVE BEEN APPOINTED BY 
Gop; THEIR LOW SPIRITUAL PERCEPTIONS A BAR TO 
PAUL’SSAYING ALL HE MIGHT ON CHRIST’S MELCHISEDEC- 
LIKE PRIESTHOOD, 1. For—Substantiating ch. 4, 15, every 
—i. e., every legitimate high priest; for instance, the Le- 
vitical, as he is addressing Hebrews, among whom the Le- 
vitical priesthood was established as the legitimate one, 
Whatever, reasons Paul, is excellent in the Levitical 
priests, is alsoin Christ, and besides execllencies which 
are not in the Levitical priests, taken from among men 
—not from among angels, who could not have a fellow- 
feeling with us nen. This qualification Christ has, 9s 
being, like the Levitical priests, a man (ch. 2. 14, 16), Bee 
ing “from men,” He can be “for (i. e., in behalf of, for the 
good of) mien.” ordained—Greek, ‘constituted,’ “ap- 
pointed.” both gifts—to be joined with “for sins,” as 
“sacrifices” is (the ‘‘both...and” requires this); there- 
fore not the Hebrew Mincha, unbloody offerings, but anb 
mal whole burnt offerings, spontaneously given, “Sacri- 





The Authority and Honour 


dinance. [Estrus.] 2. Who can—Greek, “ Being able;” 
not pleasing himself (Romans 15. 3). have compassion— 
Greek, ‘estimate mildly,” ‘feel leniently,” or ‘ moder- 
ately towards ;”’ “to make allowance for;’’ not showing 
stern rigour save to the obstinate (ch. 10, 28). igmorant— 


fices ” are the animal sacrifices due according to the legal or- 


sins not committed in resistance of light and knowledge, 


but as Paul’s past sin (1 Timothy 1,18). No sacrifice was 
appointed for wilful sin committed with a high hand; for 
kuch were to be punished with death; all other sins, viz., 
‘Ignorances and errors, were confessed and expiated with 
sacrifices by the high priest. out of the way—not de- 
liberately and altogether wilfully erring, but deluded 
through the fraud of Satan and their own carnal frailty 
and thoughtlessness, imfirmity—moral weakness which 
is sinful, and makes men capable of sin, and so requires 
to be expiated by sacrifices. This kind of “infirmity” 
Christ had not; He had the “infirmity” of body whereby 
He was capable of suffering and death. 3. by reason 
hereof—“on account of this” infirmity, he ought... 
also for himself, to offer for sims—the Levitical priest 
ought; in this our High Priest is superior to the Levitical. 
The second “for” is a different Greek term from the first; 
“in behalf of the people, &c., on account of sins.” 4. no 
man—of any other family but Aaron’s, according to the 
Mosaic law, can take to himself the office of high priest. 
This verse is quoted by some to prove the need of an apos- 
tolic succession of ordination in the Christian ministry; 
but the reference here is to the priesthood, not the Chris- 
tian minisiry. The analogy in our Christian dispensatiort 
would warn ministers, seeing that God has separated 
them from the congregation of His people to bring them 
near Himself, and to do the service of His house, and to 
minister (as He separated the Levites, Korah with his com- 
pany), that content with this, they should beware of as- 
suming the sacrificial priesthood also, which. belongs to 
Christ alone. The sin of Korah was, not content with the 
ministry as a Levite, he took the sacerdotal priesthood 
also. No Christian minister, as such, is ever called Hier- 
eus, i. e., Sacrificing priest. All Christians, without dis- 
tinction, whether ministers or people, have a metaphori- 
cal, not a literal, priesthood, The sacrifices which they 
offer are spiritual, not literal, their bodies and the fruit of 
their lips, praises continually (ch. 13.15). Christ alone had 
a proper and true sacrifice to offer. The law sacrifices 
were typical, not metaphorical, as the Christian’s, nor 
proper and true, as Christ’s. In Roman times the Mosaic 
restriction of the priesthood to Aaron’s family was vio- 
lated. 5. glorified not himself—did not assume the glory 
of the priestly office of Himself without the call of God 
(John 8, 54), but he that said—i, e., the Father glorified 
Him or appoiuted Him to the priesthood. This appoint- 
ment was involved in, and was the result of, the Sonship 
of Christ, which qualified Him forit. None but the Di- 
vine Son could have fulfilled such an office (ch. 10. 5-9). 
The connection of Sonship and priesthood is typified in the 
Hebrew title for priests being given to David’s sons (2 Sam- 
uel 8. 18). Christ did not constitute Himself the Son of God, 
but was from everlasting the only-begotten of the Lather. 
On His Sonship depended His glorification, and His being 
called of God (v. 10), as Priest. 6. He is herecalled simply 
* Priest ;” in v, 5, ‘ High Priest.’’ He isa Priest absolutely, 
because He stands alone in that character without an 
equal. He is “ High Priest” in respectof the Aaronic type, 
and also in respect to us, whom He has made priests by 
throwing open to us access to God, [BENGEL.] “ The order 
of Melchisedec”’ is explained in ch. 7. 15, “the similitude 
of Melchisedec.” The priesthood is similarly combined 
with His kingly office in Zechariah 6, 13. Melchisedec was 
at once man, priest, and king. Paul’s selecting as the 
type of Christ one not of the stock of Abraham, on which 
the Jews prided themselves, is an intimation of Messianic 
universalism, 7%. in the days of his flesh—(Ch, 2. 14; 10. 
20.) Verses 7-10 state summarily the subject about to be 
handled more fully in chs. 7. and 8 when he had offered 
—rather, “in that He offered.’ His crying and tears were 
part of the experimental lesson of obedience which He 
submitted to learn from the Father (when God was quali- 
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fying Him for the high priesthood), ‘‘ Who” is to be 
construed with “learned obedience” (or rather as 
Greek, “ His obedience;” the obedience which we all 
know about). This all shows that ‘‘Christ glorified not 
Himself to be made an High’ Priest” (v. 5), but was ap- 
pointed thereto by the Father, prayers and supplica- 
tions— Greek, “‘ both prayers and supplications,” In Geth- 
semane, where He prayed thrice, and on the cross, where 
He cried, My God, my God, &e., probably repeating in- 
wardly all the 22d Psalm, ‘Prayers’ refer to the mind: 
“supplications” also to the body [viz., the suppliant atti- 
tude] (Matthew 26, 39). [BENGEL.] with strong crying 
and tears—The “ tears” are an additional fact here com- 
municated to us by the inspired apostle, not recorded in 
the Gospels, though implied. Matthew 26. 37, ‘sorrowful 
and very heavy.” Mark 14. 33; Luke 22.44, “in an agony 
He prayed more earnestly... His sweat... great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.”’ Psalm 22.1 
(“‘voaring ... cry’’), 2,19, 21, 24; 69.3, 10, “I wept.” able 
to save him from death—Mark 14. 36, ‘All things are 
possible unto thee’’ (John 12, 27). His cry showed His 
entire participation of man’s infirmity: His reference of 
His wish to the will of God, His sinless faith and obedi- 
ence. heard in that he feared—There is no intimation 
in Psalm 22., or the Gospels, that Christ prayed to be 
saved from the mere act of dying. What He feared was 
the hiding of the Father’s countenance. His holy filial 
love must rightly have shrunk from this strange and 
bitterest of trials without the imputation of impatience. 
To have been passively content at the approach of sucha 
cloud would have been, not faith, but sin. The cup of 
death He prayed to be freed from was, not corporal, but 
spiritual death, i, e., the (temporary) separation of His 
human soul from the. light of God’s countenance, His 
prayer was “heard” in His Father’s strengthening Him 
soas to hold fast His unwavering faith under the trial 
(My God, my God, was still His filial cry under it, still 
claiming God as His, though God hid His face), and soon 
removing it in answer to His cry during the darkness on 
the cross, “‘My God, my God,” &c. But see below a 
further explanation of how He was heard, The Greek 
lit. is, “‘ Was heard from His fear,” i. e.,so0 as to be saved 
from His fear, Cf. Psalm 22, 21, which well accords with 
this, ‘Save me from the lion’s mouth (His prayer): thou 
hast heardme /rom the horns of the unicorns,” Or what 
better accords with the strict meaning of the Greek noun, 
“in consequence of His REVERENTIAL FEAR,” i. e,, in that 
He shrank from the horrors of separation from the bright 
presence of the Father, yet was reverentially cautious by 
no thought or word of impatience to give way to a shadow 
of distrust or want of perfect filial love. In the same 
sense ch, 12, 28 uses the noun, and ch.11.7 the verb. AL- 
FORD somewhat similarly translates, *‘ By reason of His 
reverent submission.” I prefer ‘‘reverent fear.” The 
word in derivation means the cautious handling of some 
precious, yet delicate vessel, which with ruder handling 
might easily be broken. [TRENCH.] This fully agrees 
with Jesus’ spirit, “If it be possible... nevertheless not 
my will, but thy will be done; and with the context, v. 5, 
“ Glorified not Himself to be made an High Priest,” im- 
plying reverent fear: wherein it appears He had the re- 
quisite for the office specified v. 4, ‘*No man taketh this 
honour unto himself.’ ALFORD well says, What is true 
in the Christian’s life, that what we ask from God, 
though He may not grant in the form we wish, yet He 
grants in His own, and that a better form, does not hold 
good in Christ’s case; for Christ’s real prayer, ““not my 
will, but thine be done,” in consistency with His rever- 
ent fear towards the Father, was granted in the very 
form in which it was expressed, not in another, 8. 
Though He ws (so it ought to be translated: a positive 
admitted fact: not a mere supposition as were would im- 
ply) God’s Divine Son (whence, even in His agony, He so 
lovingly and often cried, Father, Matthew 26.39), yet He 
learned His (so the Greek) obedience, not from His Son- 
ship, but from His sufferings, As the Son, He was always 
obedient to the Father’s will; but éhe special obedience 
needed to qualify Him as our High Priest, He learned ex- 
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perimentally in practical suffering. Cf. Philippians 2. 6- 
8, “Equal with God, but... took upon Him the form ofa 
servant, and became obedient unto death,’ &c. He was 
obedient already before His passion, but He stooped to a 
still more humiliating and trying form of obedience then. 
The Greek aduge is, Pathemata mathemata, ‘sufferings, 
disciplinings.” Praying and obeying, as in Christ’s case, 
ought to go hand in hand. 9. made perfect—completed, 
brought to His goal of learning and suffering through 
death (ch, 2.10) [ALFORD], viz., at His glorious resurrec- 
tion and ascension, author—Greek, “cause.” unto all 

. . that obey him—As Christ obeyed the Father, so must 
we obey Him by faith, eternal salwation—obtained for 
us in the short “days of Jesus’ flesh” (v.7; ef. v. 6, “ for 
ever,” Isaiah 45.17). 10. Greek, rather, ‘‘Addressed by 
God (by the appellation) High Priest.’”’ Being formally 
recognized by God as High Priest at the time of His 
being ‘“‘ made perfect” (v. 9). He was High Priest already 
in the purpose of God before His passion; but after it, 
when perfected, He was formally addressed so. 11. Here 
he digresses to complain of the low spiritual attainments 
of the Palestinian Christians, and to warn them of the 
danger of falling from light once enjoyed; at the same 
time encouraging them by God’s faithfulness to perse- 
vere. At ch. 6, 20 he resumes the comparison of Christ to 
Melchisedec, hard to be uttered—rather as Greek, “hard 
of interpretation to speak.” Hard for me to state intel- 
ligibly to you owing to your dulness about spiritual 
things. Hence, instead of saying many things, he writes 
in comparatively few words (ch. 13. 22). In the ‘ we,” 
Paul, as usual, includes Timothy with himself in address- 
ing them. ye are—Greek, ‘‘ye have become dull” (the 
Greek, by derivation, means hard to move): this implies 
that once, when first “ enlightened,’ they were earnest 
and zealous, but had become dull. That the Hebrew be- 
lievers AT JERUSALEM were dull in spiritual things, and 
legal in spirit, appears from Acts 21. 20-24, where James 
and the elders expressly say of the “thousands of Jews 
which believe,” that ‘‘ they are all zealous of the law.” this 
was at Paul's last visit to Jerusalem, after which this 
Epistle seems to have been written (v. 12, Vote on “for the 
time’), 12. for the time—considering the long time 
that you have been Christians. Therefore this Epistle 
was not one of those early written. which be the first 
principles—Greek, “the rudiments of the beginning of,” 
&e, A Pauline phrase (Woes, Galatians 4. 3,9), Ye need 
not only to be taught the first elements, but also ‘which 
they be.” They are therefore enumerated ch, 6. 1, 2 
([BENGEL.] ALrFrorD translates, “That some one teach you 
the rudiments;’’ but the position of the Greek tina, in- 
clines me to take it interrogatively, “ which,” as English 
Version, Syriac, Vulgate, &c,. of the oracles of God—viz., 
of the Old Testament: instead of seeing Christ as the 
end of the Old Testament Scripture, they were relapsing 
towards Judaism, so as not only not to be capable of un- 
derstanding the typical reference to Christ of such an 
Old Testament personage as Melchisedec, but even much 
more elementary references, are become—through indo- 
lence, milk... not,,. strong meat —“ Milk” refers 
to such fundamental first principles as he enumerates ch, 
6.1,2. The solid meat, or food, is not absolutely neces- 
sary for preserving life, but is so for acquiring greater 
strength. Especially in the case of the Hebrews, who 
were much given to allegorical interpretations of their 
law, which they so much venerated, the application of 
the Old Testament types, to Christ and His High Priest- 
hood, was calculated much to strengthen them in the 
Christian faith. [LrImBoRCH.] 13. useth—Greck, “ par- 
taketh,” é.e., taketh as his portion. Even strong men 
partake of milk, but do not make milk their chief, much 
less their sole, diet. the word of righteousness—the 
Gospel wherein “the righteousness of God is revealed 
from faith to faith” (Romans 1, 17), and which is called“ the 
ministration of righteousness” (2 Corinthians 8.9), This 
includes the doctrine of justification and sanctification: 
the first principles, as well as the perfection, of the doctrine 
of Christ: the nature of the offices and person of Christ 
as the true Melchisedec, 7. e¢., ‘‘ King of righteousness” (cf. 
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Matthew 3. 15). 14. strong meat—''solid food.” by rea= 
son of use—Greek, “habit.” them... of full age—tit., 
“perfect :”” akin to “perfection” (ch. 6.1), senses—organs 
of sense, exercised—similarly connected with “righte 
eousness” in ch. 12, 11, to discern both good and evil— 
as a child no longer an infant (Isaiah 7. 16): so able to dise 
tinguish between sound and unsound doctrine. The mere 
child puts into its mouth things hurtfal and things nu- 
tritious, without discrimination: but not so the adult, 
Paul again alludes to their tendency not to discriminate, 
but to be carried about by strange doctrines, in ch, 13. 9. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ver. 1-14. WARNING AGAINST RETROGRADING, WHICH 
SOON LEADS TO APOSTASY; ENCOURAGEMENT TO STEAD=- 
FASTNESS FROM GOD’s FAITHFULNESS TO H1s WORD AND 
OATH. 1. Therefore—Wherefore: seeing that ye ought 
not now to bestill “ babes’ (ch. 5, 11-14), leaving—getting 
further forward than the elementary “principles.” “Ags 
in building a house one must never leave the foundation: 
yet to be always labouring in ‘laying the foundation’ 
would be ridiculous.” [CALVIN.] the principles of the 
doctrine—Greek, “the word of the beginning,” i. e., the 
discussion of the first. principles of Christianity (ch. 5, 12), 
let us go on—Greek, “let us be borne forward,” or “bear 
ourselves forward:” implying active exertion: press on. 
St. Paul, in teaching, here classifies himself with the He- 
brew readers, or (as they ought to be) learners, and says, 


“Let us together press forward. perfection—the matured 


knowledge of those who are “of full age” (ch. 5. 14) in 
Christian attainments. foundation of—i. ¢., consisting in 
“repentance.” repentance from dead works—viz., not 
springing from the vital principle of faith and love to- 
ward God, and so counted, like their doer, dead before 
God, This repentance from dead works is therefore paired 
with “faith toward God.” The three pairs of truths 
enumerated are designedly such as JeEwisH believers 
might in some degree have known from the Old Testa- 
ment, but had been taught more clearly when they be- 
came Christians, This accounts for the omission of dis- 
tinct specification of some essential first principle of 
Christian truth. Hence, too, he mentions “ faith toward 
God,” and not explicitly faith toward Christ (though of 
course included). Repentance and faith were the first 
principles taught under the Gospel, 2. the doctrine of 
baptism—puired with “laying on of hands,” as the latter 
followed on Christian baptism, and answers to the rite of 
confirmation in Episcopal churches, Jewish believers 
passed, by an easy transition, from Jewish baptismal puri- 
Jications (ch. 9, 10, ‘* washings”), baptism of proselytes, and 
John’s baptism, and legal imposition of hands, to their 
Christian analogues, baptism, and the subsequent laying 
on of hands, accompanied by the gift of the Holy Ghost 
(cf. v. 4). Greek, Baptismoi, plural, including Jervish and 
Christian baptisms, are to be distinguished from Baptisma, 
singular, restricted to Christian baptism. The six par- 
ticulars here specified had been, as it were, the Christian 
Catechism of the Old Testament; and such Jews who had 
begun to recognize Jesus as the Christ immediately on 
the new light being shed on these fundamental particu- 
lars, were accounted as having the elementary principles 
of the doctrine of Christ. [BEN@rtL.] The first and most 
obvious elementary instruction of Jews would be the 
teaching them the typical significance of their own cere- 
monial law in its Christian fulfilment. [ALrorD.] rese 
urrection, &c.—held already by the Jews from the Ola 
Testament: confirmed with clearer light in Christian 
teaching or “doctrine,” eternal judgment—judgment 
fraught with eternal consequences either of joy or of woe, 
3. will we do—So some of the oldest MSS. read; but 
others, “Let us do,” “This,” ie. “Go on unto perfec. 
tion.” if God permit—For even in the case of good 
resolutions, we cannot carry them into effect, save 
through God “working in us both to will and todo of 
His good pleasure” (Philippians 2. 13), The “for” in », 4 
refers to this: I say, if God permit, for there are casea 
where God does not permit, ez. gr., “it is impossible,” &«, 
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Without God's blessing, the cultivation of the groand 
@ovs not succeed (v.7). 4. We must “go on toward per- 
fection ;” for if we fall away, after having received en- 
lightenment, it will be impossible to renew us again to re- 
pentance. for those—‘in the case of those.” once en= 
lightened—once for all illuminated by the word of God 
taught in connection with “ baptism’ (to which, in v. 2, 
as once for all done, ‘‘ once enlightened” here answers), 
ef. Ephesians 5, 26. This passage probably originated the 
application of the term “illumination” to baptism in 
subsequent times. IJllumination, however, was not sup- 
posed to be the inseparable accompaniment of baptism: 
thus CHRYSOSTOM says, ‘Heretics have baptism, not illu- 
mination: they are baptized in body, but not enlightened 
in soul: as Simon Magus was baptized, but not illu- 
minated.” That “enlightened’’ here means knowledge of 
the word of truth, appears from comparing the same Greek 
word “illuminated,” ch. 10. 82, with 26, where “ knowledge 
of the truth” answers to it. tasted of the heavenly 
gift—tasted for themselves. As “enlightened” refers to 
the sense of sight: so here taste follows. “The heavenly 
gift: Christ given by the Father, and revealed by the en- 
lightening word preached and written: as conferring 
peace in the remission of sins; and as the Bestower of the 
gift of the Holy Spirit (Acts 8.19, 20), made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost—Specified as distinct from, though so 
inseparably connected with, “enlightened,” and “ tasted 
of the heavenly gift,” Christ, as answering to “laying on of 
hands” after baptism, which was then generally accom- 
panied with the impartation of the Holy Ghost in miracu- 
lous gifts. 5. tasted the good word cf God—Distinct 
from “tasted oF (genitive) the heavenly gift:"’ we do not 
yet enjoy ail the fulness of Christ, but only havea taste or 
Him, the heavenly gift now; but believers may taste the 
whole word (accusative) of God already, viz., God’s ‘*‘ good 
word” of promise, The Old Testament promise of Canaan 
to Israel typified ‘‘ the good word of God's” promise of the 
heavenly rest (ch, 4). Therefore, there immediately fol- 
lows the clause, “the powers of the world tocome.” As 
“enlightening” and “ tasting of the heavenly gift,’ Christ, 
the Bread of Life, answers to FAITH: so “ made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost,” to CHARITY, which is the first fruit of 
the Spirit: and “tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world to come,’ to HOPE. Thus the triad of 
privileges answers to the Trinity, the Father, Son, and 
Spirit, in their respective works toward us, “The world 
to come,” is the Christian dispensation, viewed especially 
inits future glories, though already begun in grace here, 
The world to come thus stands in contrast to cowrse of this 
world, altogether disorganized because God is not its 
spring of action and end. By faith, Christians make the 
world to come a present reality, though but a foretaste of 
the perfect future, The powers of this new spiritual 
world, partly exhibited in outward miracles at that time, 
and then, as now, especially consisting in the Spirit's 
inward quickening influences, are the earnest of the 
coming inheritance above, and lead the believer who 
gives himself up to the Spirit to seek to live as the 
angels, to sit with Christ in heavenly places, to set the 
affections on things above, and not on things on earth, 
and to look for Christ’s coming and the full manifestation 
of the world to come. This ‘world to come,” in its future 
aspect, thus corresponds to “resurrection of the dead and 
eternal life” (v. 2), the first Christian principles which the 
Hebrew believers had been taught, by the Christian light 
being thrown back on their Old Testament for their in- 
struction (Wote,1,2) ‘The world to come,” which, as to 
its “powers,” exists already in the redeemed, will pass 
into a fully realized fact at Christ’s coming (Colossians 3, 
4), G6. 1f—Greek, “And (yet) have fallen away;” cf. a less 
extreme falling or declension, Galatians 5. 4, ‘‘Ye are 
fallen from grace.” Here an entire and wilful apostasy is 
meant; the Hebrews had not yet so fallen away; but he 
warns them that such would be the final result of retro- 
gression, if, instead of “‘going on to perfection,” they 
should need to learn again the first principles of Chris- 
tianity (v. 1). to renew them again—they have been 
“once” (v. 4) already renewed, or made anew, and now they 
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need to be “renewed” over “again.” crucify to theme- 
selves the Son of God—“ are crucifying to themselves” 
Christ, instead of, like Paul, crucifying the world unto them 
by the cross of Christ (Galatians 6. 14). So in ch. 10, 29, 
“trodden under foot the Son of God,and counted the 
blood of the covenant, wherewith ... sanctified, an un- 
holy thing.” ‘The Son of God,” marking His dignity, 
shows the greatness of their offence. put him to an 
open shame—lit., “make a public example of” Him, as 
if He were a malefactor suspended on a tree, What the 
carnal Israel did outwardly, those who fall away from 
light do inwardly, they virtually crucify again the Son of 
God; “they tear him out of the recesses of their hearts 
where He had fixed His abode, and exhibit Him to the 
open scoffs of the world as something powerless and com- 
mon,” [BLEEK in ALFoRD,.] The Montanists and Noya- 
tians used this passage to justify the lasting exclusion 
from the Church of those who had once lapsed. The 
Catholic Church always opposed this view, and read- 
mitted the lapsed on their repentance, but did not rebap- 
tize them. This passage implies that persons may bein 
some sense “renewed,” and yet fall away finally; for the 
words, ‘‘renew again,” imply that they have been, in 
some sense, not the full sense, ONC RENEWED by the Holy 
Ghost; but certainly not that they are “the elect,’ for 
these can never fall away, being chosen unto everlasting 
life (John 10, 28), The elect abide in Christ, hear and con- 
tinuously obey His voice, and do not fall away. He who 
abides not in Christ, is cast forth as a withered branch; 
but he who abides in Him becomes more and more free 
from sin; the wicked one cannot touch him; and he by 
faith overcomes the world. A temporary faith is possible, 
without one thereby being constituted one of the elect 
(Mark 4. 16,17). At the same time it does not limit God’s 
grace, as if it were “impossible” for God to reclaim even 
such a hardened rebel so as yet to look on Him whom he 
has pierced. The impossibility rests in their having 
known in themselves once the power of Christ's sacrifice, 
and yet now rejecting it; there cannol possibly be any new 
means devised for their renewal afresh, and the means 
provided by God’s love they now, after experience of 
them, deliberately and continuously reject; their con- 
science being seared, and they ‘“‘ twice dead” (Jude 12), are 
now past hope, except by a miracle of God’s grace. “It 
is the curse of evil eternally to propagate evil.’’ [THo- 
LuCcK.] ‘‘He who is led into the whole (?) compass of 
Christian experiences, may yet cease toabide in them; he 
who abides not in them, was, at the very time when he 
had those objective experiences, not subjectively true to 
them; otherwise there would have been fulfilled in him, 
‘Whosoever hath, to him shall begiven, and heshall haye 
more abundance’ (Matthew 13. 12), so that he would hive 
abided in them and not have fallen away.” [THOLUCK.] 
Such a one was never truly a Spirit-led disciple of Christ 
(Romans 8, 14-17), The sin against the Holy Ghost, though 
somewhat similar, is not identical with this sin; for thue 
sin may be committed by those outside the Church (as in 
Matthew 12, 24, 31, 32); this, only by those inside. 7. the 
earth—ratheras Greek (noarticle), “land.” which drinke 
ethin— Greek, “ whichhas drunk in;” not merely receiving 
iton thesurface. Answering to those who have enjoyed the 
privilege of Christian experiences, being in some sense re- 
newed by the Holy Ghost; true alike of those who persevere 
and those who“ fallaway.” the rain that cometh oftupon 
it—not merely falling over it, or towards it, but falling and 
resting wpon it so as to cover it (the Greek genitive, not the 
accusative), The “oft”? implies, on God’s part, the riches 
of His abounding grace (‘‘coming” spontaneously, and 
often); and, on the apostate’s part, the wilful perversity 
whereby he has done continual despite to the oft-repeated 
motions of the Spirit. Cf. ‘‘ How oj/ten,” Matthew 23, 37, 
The rain of heaven falls both on the elect and the apos- 
tates, bringeth forth—as the natural result of “having 
drunk intherain,.”’ See above. hexbs—provender, meet 
—fit. Such as the master of the soil wishes. The opposite 
of ‘rejected,’ v. 8. by whom—rather as Greek, “for (i, é, 
on account of) whom,” viz., the lords of the soil; not the 
labourers, as English Version, viz, God and His Christ (1 
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Corinthians 3.9), The heart of man is the earth; man is 
the dresser; herbs are brought forth meet, not for the 
dresser, by whom, but for God, the owner of the soil, for 
whom it is dressed. The plural is general, the owners who- 
ever they may be; here God. receiveth—* partaketh of.” 
blessing—fruitfulness. Contrast God’s curse causing un- 
fruitfulness, Genesis 3, 17, 18; also spiritually (Jeremiah 
17. 5-8), from God—Man’s use of means is vain unless 
God bless (1 Corinthians 3, 6,7). 8. that which—rather as 
Greek (no article), “ But if it (the ‘land’ v. 7) bear ;’’ not so 
favourable a word as “‘bringeth forth,” v. 7, said of the 
good soil, briers— Greek, “thistles.” yejected — after 
haying been ¢esied ; so the Greek implies. Reprobale... 
rejected by the Lord. nigh unte cursing—on the verge 
of being given up toits own barrenness by the just curse 
of God. This “ nigh’ softens the severity of the previous 
“it is impossible,” &c. (v. 4, 6). The ground is not yet ac- 
tually cursed. whose—" of which (land) the end is unto 
burning,” viz., with the consuming fire of the last judg- 
ment; as the land of Sodom was given to “brimstone, 
salt, and burning” (Deuteronomy 29, 23); so as to the un- 
godly (Matthew 3. 10, 12; 7.19; 13. 30; John 15.6; 2 Peter 3. 
10). Jerusalem, which had so resisted the grace of Christ, 
was then nigh unto cursing, and in a few years was 
burned. Cf. Matthew 22.7, “Burned up their city;” an 
earnest of a like fate to all wilful abusers of God's grace 
(ch. 10. 26, 27). 9. we are persuaded—on good grounds; 
the result of proof. Cf. Romans 15, 14, “I myself am per- 
suaded of you, my brethren, that ye are full of goodness.” 
A confirmation of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. 
beloved — Appositely here introduced; LOVE to you 
prompts me in the strong warnings I have just given, not 
that I entertain unfavourable thoughts of you; nay, I 
anticipate better things of you, Greek, ‘the things which 
are better;” that ye are not thorn-bearing, or nigh unto 
cursing, and doomed unto burning, but heirs of salvation in 
accordance with God’s faithfulness (ch. 6.10). things that 
accompany— Greek, “things that hold by,” i, e., are close 
unto “salvation.’’ Things that are linked unto salvation 
(cf. v. 19). In opposition to “nigh unto cursing.” though 
—Greek, “if even we thus speak.”’ ‘For it is better to 
make you afraid with words, that ye may not suffer in 
fact.”’ 10. not unrighteous—not unfaithful to His own 
gracious promise. Not that we have any inherent right 
to claim reward; for (1.) a servant has no merit, as he 
only does that which is his bounden duty; (2.) our best 
performances bear no proportion to what we leave un- 
done; (3.) all strength comes from God; but God has prom- 
ised of His own grace to reward the good works of His peo- 
ple (already accepted through faith in Christ); it is His 
promise, not our merits, which would make it unrighteous 
were He not to reward His people’s works. God will be 
no man’s debtor. your work—your whole Christian life 
of active obedience. labour of love—The oldest MSS. 
omit “labour of,’ which probably crept in from 1 Thes- 
salonians 1. 3. As “love” occurs here, so “ hope,’ v. 11, 
“faith,’’ v.12; as in 1 Corinthians 13, 13: the Pauline 
triad. By their love he sharpens their hope and /aith. 
ye have showed—(Cf. ch. 10, 32-34.) toward his name— 
your acts of love to the saints were done for His name’s 
sake. The distressed condition of the Palestinian Chris- 
tians appears from the collection for them. Though re- 
ceiving bounty from other churches, and therefore not 
able to minister much by pecuniary help, yet those some- 
what better off could minister to the greatest sufferers in 
their Church in various other ways (cf. 2 Timothy 1. 18), 
St. Paul, as elsewhere, gives them the utmost credit for 
their graces, whilst delicately hinting the need of perse- 
-verance, a lack of which had probably somewhat begun 
to show itself. 11. And—Greek, ‘“‘ But.” desive—Greek, 
“earnestly desire.” The language of fatherly affection, 
rather than command, every one of you—Implying 
that all in the Palestinian churches had not shown the 
same diligence as some of those whom he praises in », 10, 
“ He cares alike for great and small, and overlooks none.” 
“ Every one of them,’’ even those diligent in acts of Love 
v 10), needed to be stimulated to persevere in the same 
diligence with a view to the full assurance Of HOPE unto 
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Exhortations to Diligence and Patience, 


the end, They needed, besides love, patient persever- 
ance, resting on hope and faith (ch. 10, 36; 18.7). Cf “the 
full assurance of faith,” ch. 10.22; Romans 4, 21; 1 Thes- 
salonians 1.5, unto the end—the coming of Christ. 12. 
be not—Greek, “become not.’ In ch. 5. U1, he said, “Ye 
have become dull (Greek, slothful) of hearing ;” here he 
warns them not to become “‘slothful’ absolutely, viz., also 
in mind and deed, He will not become slothful who 
keeps always the end in view; hope is the means of ensur- 
ing this, followers—G*rcek, “imitators ;” soin Ephesians 
5.1, Greek ; 1 Corinthians 11,1, patience—Greek, ‘ long-suf- 
fering endurance.” ‘There is the long-suffering patience, or 
endurance of love, 1 Corinthians 13. 4, and that of faith, v. 
15, them who .. inherit the promises—Greck, *.... 
who are inheritin7,”’ &c.; to whom the promises are their 
inheritance. Not that they have actually entered on the 
perfect inheritance, which ch, 11, 13, 39, 40 explicitly denies, 
though doubtless the dead in Christ have, in the disem- 
bodied soul, a foretaste of it; but ‘them (enumerated in 
ch. 11) who in every age have been, are, or shall be, in- 
heritors of the promises; of whom Abraham is an illus- 
trious example (v. 13), 13, For—Confirming the reason- 
ableness of resting on ‘‘ the promises” as infallibly sure, 
resting as they do on God’s oath, by the instance of 
Abraham, “ He now gives consolation, by the oath of God's 
grace, to those whom, in chs, 3. and 4., he had warned by 
the oath of God’s ‘wrath.’ The oath of wrath did not pri- 
marily extend its force beyond the wilderness; but the 
oath of grace is in force for ever.”” [BENGEL.] 14. mul- 
liplying ... multiply — Hebraism for superabundantly 
multiply, thee—The increase of Abraham’s seed is vir- 
tually an increase of himself, The argument here refers 
to Abraham himself as an example; tucrefore Paul quotes 
Genesis 22. 17, “thee,” instead of “thy seed.” 15. so— 
thus relying on the promise, 16. for confirmation—not 
to be joined, as Znglish Version, to “an oath;” but to “an 
end.’”’ [ALFORD.] I prefer, ‘*The oath is to them, in re- 
spect to confirmation (of one’s solemn promise or cove- 
nant; as here, God’s), an end of all contradiction” (so the 
Greek is translated, ch, 12. 3), or “gainsaying,.”’ This pas- 
sage shows, (1.) an oath is sanctioned even in the Chris- 
tian dispensation as lawful; (2.) that the limits to its use 
are, that it only be employed where it can put an end to 
contradiction in disputes, and for consjirmation of a solemn 
promise, 17. Wherein—i.e., Which being the case among 
men, God,in accommodation to their manner of confirm- 
ing covenants, superadded to His sure word His oath; the 
“rwo immutable things” (v. 18). Willing... counsel— 
Greek, “willing... will;” words akin. Expressing the 
utmost benignity. [BENGEL.] more abundantly—than 
had He not sworn. His word would have been amply 
enough; but, to make assurance doubly sure, He “ inter- 
posed with an oath” (so the Greek). Lit., He acted as Me- 
diator, coming between Himself and us; as if He were 
less, while He swears, than Himself by whom He swears 
{for the less among men usually swear by the greater]. 
Dost thou not yet believe, thou that hearest the promise? 
[BENGEL,] heirs of promise—not only Abraham’s literal, 
but also his spiritual, seed (Galatians 3, 29), 18, immu- 
table—itranslatle, as in v, 17, *‘ unchangeable.” impossible 
... to lie—“ever to lie;” this is the force of the Greek 
aorist [ALFORD], His not being able to deny Himself is a 
proof, not of weakness, but of strength incomparable, 
consolation—under doubts and fears, and so ‘‘encour- 
agement,” lit., exhortation, fled for refuge—as if from a 
shipwreck. Or, as one fleeing to one of the six cities of 
refuge, Kadesh, i.e., holy, implies the holiness of Jesus, 
our Refuge. Shechem, i.¢., shouider, the government is 
upon his shoulder (Isaiah 9, 6), Hebron, i. e., fellowship, 
believers are called into the fellowship of Christ, Bezer, 
i, e., a fortress, Christ is soto all who trustin Him. Ramoth, 
i. e., high, for Him hath God exalted with His right hand 
(Acts 5. 31). Golan, i. e.,joy, for in Him all the saints are 
justified and shall glory, lay hold upon the hope—i,e,, 
the object of our hope, as upon a preservative from sink- 
ing. set before us—as a prize for which we strive; a new 
image, viz., the race-course (ch. 12, 1, 2). 19. Hope is found 
represented on coins by an anchor, sare and steadfast-- 
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sure in respect to us; steadfast, or ‘firm’ [ALFORD], in it- 
se. Not suci an anchor as will not keep the vessel from 
tossing, or an anchor unsound or too light, (THEOPHY- 
LACT.] which entereth into that [i. ¢., the place] within 
the veii—T wo images beautifully combined : I. The soul 
is the ship; the world the sea; the bliss beyond the world, 
the distant coast ; the hope resting on faith, the unchor which 
prevents the vessel being tossed to and fro; the encouray- 
ing consolation through the promise and oath of God, the 
cable connecting the shipand anchor, II. The world is 
the fore-court; heayen, the Holy of holies; Christ, the 


. High Priest going before us, so as to enable us, after Him, 


. 


and through Him, to enter within the veil. Esrius ex- 
plains, As the anchor does not stay in the waters, but en- 
ters the ground hidden beneath the waters, and fastens 
itself in it, so hope, our anchor of the soul, is not satisfied 
with merely coming to the vestibule, it. e., is not content 
with merely earthly and yisible goods, but penetrates 
even to those which are within the veil, viz., to the Holy 
of holies, where it lays hold on God Himself, and heay- 
enly goods, and fastens on them, ‘ Hope, entering within 
heayen, hath made us already to be in the things prom- 
ised to us, even whilst we are still below, and have not 
yet received them; such strength hope has, as to make 
those that are earthly to become heavenly.” ‘The soul 
clings, as one in fear of shipwreck, to an anchor, and sees 
not whither the cable of the anchor runs—where it is 
fastened; but she knows that it is fastened behind the 
veil which hides the future glory.” weil—Greek, catape- 
tasma; the second veil which shut in the Holiest place. 
The outer veil was called by a distinct Greek term, 
calumma; “the second (i.e., the.inner) veil.” 20. The 
absence of the Greek article requires ALFORD'S trans- 
lation, ‘‘ Where, As forerunner for us (i. €., in our be- 
half), entered Jesus” [and is now: this last clause is im- 
plied in the “where” of the Greek, which implies being 
IN a place: ‘‘ whither’’ is understood to “entered,” taken 
out of “where:’ whither Jesus entered, and where He is 
now]. The ‘for us” implies that it was not for Himself, 
as God, He needed to enter there, but as our High Priest, 
representing and introducing us, His followers, opening 
the way to us, by His intercession with the Father, as the 
Aaronic high priest entered the Holiest place once a year 
to make propitiation for the people, The first-fruits of 
our nature are ascended, and so the rest is sanctified. 
Christ’s ascension is our promotion; and whither the 
glory of the Head has preceded, thither the hope of the 
body, too, is called. We ought to keep festal day, since 
Christ has taken up and set in the heavens the first-fruit 
of our lump, that is, the human flesh. [CHRyYSOSTOM.] As 
John Baptist was Christ’s forerunner on earth, so Christ 
is ours in heaven, 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ver. 1-28. CHRIST'S HIGH PRIESTHOOD AFTER THE 
ORDER OF MELCHISEDEC SUPERIOR TO AARON’S. 1, this 
Melchisedec—(Ch, 6.20; Psalm 110. 4.) The verb does not 
come till v. 3, ‘abideth.”” kimg... priest—Christ unites 
these offices in their highest sense, and so restores the 
patriarchal union of these offices, Salem—Jerusalem, 
t. e., seeing peace; others make Salem distinct, and to be 
that mentioned (Genesis 33, 18; John 3, 23), the most high 
God—called also “‘ Possessor of heaven and earth’ (Gene- 
sis 14, 19, 22). This title of God, “ the Most High,” handed 
down by tradition from the primitive revelation, appears 
in the Phoenician god “ Elion,” i. e, Most High. It is used 
toimply that the God whom Melchisedec served is THE 
TRUE GOD, and not one of the gods of the nations around, 
So it is used in the only other cases in which it is found 
in the New Testament, viz., in the address of the de- 
moniac, and the divining damsel constrained to confess 
that her own gods were false, and God the only true God, 
who met Abraham—in company with the king of Sodom 
(Genesis 14, 17, 18), slaughter—perhaps defeat, as ALFORD 
cranslates. So Genesis 14. 17 (cf. 15.) may be translated. 
Arioch, king of Ellasar, lived and reigned after the disas- 
ter. [BENGEL.] However, if Chedorlaomer, and Am- 
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raphel, and Tidal, were slain, though Arioch survived 
“slaughter of the kings” would be correct, blessed him— 
as priest he first blessed Abraham on God’s part, next he 
blessed God on Abraham’s part: a reciprocal blessing, 
Not a mere wish, but an authoritative and efficacious in- 
tercession as a priest. The Most High God’s prerogative 
as ‘Possessor of heaven and earth,” is made over to 
Abraham; and Abraham’s glory, from his victory over 
the foe, is made over to God. A blessed exchange for 
Abraham (Genesis 14,19, 20). 2. gawe—Greck, “appor- 
tioned ;” assigned as his portion. tenth ... of all—viz,, 
the booty taken. The tithes given are closely associated 
with the priesthood: the mediating priest received them 
as a pledge of the giver’s whole property being God’s; 
and as he conveyed God’s gifts to man (v.1, “blessed 
him”), so also man’s gifts to God, Melchisedec is a sam- 
ple of how God preserves, amidst general apostasy, an 
elect remnant. The meeting of Melchisedec and Abra- 
ham is the connecting link between the two dispensa- 
tions, the patriarchal, represented by Melchisedec, who — 
seems to have been specially consecrated by God as a KING- 
PRIEST, the highest form of that primitive system in 
which each father of a household was priest in it,and the 
Levitical, represented by Abraham, in which the priest- 
hood was to be limited to one family of one tribe and one 
nation, The Levitical was parenthetical, and severed the 
kingdom and priesthood; the patriarchal was the true 
forerunner of Christ’s, which, like Melchisedec’s, unites 
the kingship and priesthood, and is not derived from other 
man, or transmitted to other man; but derived from God, 
and is transmitted in God toa never-ending perpetuity. 
Melchisedee’s priesthood continueth in Christ for ever, 
For other points of superiority, see v. 16-21. Melchisedee 
must have had some special consecration above the other 
patriarchs, as Abraham, who also exercised the priest- 
hood, else Abraham would not have paid tithe to him as 
toa superior: his peculiar function seems to have been, 
by God's special call, KING-priest; whereas no other pa- 
triarch-priest was also a God-consecrated king. first 
being—Paul begins the mystical explanation of the his- 
torical fact (allegorical explanations being familiar to 
JEWS), by mentioning the significancy of the name, 
righteousness—not merely righteous: so Christ. Hebrew 
Matchi means king: Tzedek, righteousness. King of Salem 
—not only his own name, but that of the city which he 
ruled, had a typical significance, viz., peace. Christis the 
true Prince of peace. The peace which He brings is the 
fruit of righteousness, 3. Without father, &c.—Explained 
by “ without genealogy” (so the Greek is for ‘‘ without de- 
scent’), cf. v. 6, i. e., his genealogy is not known; whereas 
a Levitical priest could not dispense with the proof of his 
descent. having neither beginning of days nor end 
of life—viz., history not having recorded his beginning 
nor end, as it has the beginning and end of Aaron. The 
Greek idiom expressed by “without father,’ &c., one 
whose parentage was humble or unknown, ‘‘ Days’? mean 
his time of discharging his jfunetion, So the eternity 
spoken of in Psalm 110.4 is that of the priestly office 
chiefly, made like—it is not said that he was absolutely 
“like.” Made like, viz., in the particulars here specified. 
Nothing is said in Genesis of the end of his priesthood, or 
of his having had in his priesthood either predecessor or 
successor, which, in a typical point of view, represents 
Christ's eternal priesthood, without beginning or end, 
Aaron’s end is recorded; Melchisedee’s not: typically 
significant. ‘‘The Son of God” is not said to be made 
like unto Melchisedec, but Melchisedec to be “ made like 
the Son of God.” When ALFORD denies that Melchisedee 
was made like the Son of God in respect of his priesthood, om 
the ground that Melchisedec was prior in time to our 
Lord, he forgets that Christ’s eternal priesthood was an 
archetypal reality in God's purpose from everlasting, to 
which Melchisedec’s priesthood was “made like” in 
due time. The Son of God is the more ancient, and 
is the archetype: cf. ch. 8.5, where the heavenly things 
are represented as the primary archetype of the Leviticat 
ordinances. The epithets, “ without father, &c., begin- 
ning uw days nor end, abideth continually,” belong to 
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Melchisedec only in respect to his priesthood, and in so far 
as he is the type of the Son of God, and are strictly true 
of Him alone. Melchisedee was, in his priesthood, 
“made like” Christ, as far as the imperfect type could 
represent the lineaments of the perfect archetype. ‘The 
portraits of a living man can be seen on the canvas, 
yet the man is very different from his picture.” There 
is nothing in the account, Genesis I4., to mark Mel- 
chisedec as a superhuman being: he is classed with the 
other kings in thechapter as a living historic personage: 
not as ORIGEN thought, an angel; nor as the Jews 
thought, Shem, son of Noah; nor as CALMET, Enoch; nor 
as the Melchisedekites, that he was the Holy Ghost; 
nor as others, the Divine Word. He was probably of 
Shemitic, not Canaanite origin: the last independent rep- 
resentative of the original Shemitic population, which had 
been vanquished by the Canaanites, Ham's descendants. 
The greatness of Abraham then lay in hopes; of Melchis- 
edec, in present possession. Melchisedec was the high- 
est and last representative of the Noahie covenant, as 
Christ was the highest and ever-enduring representa- 
tive of the Abrahamic. Melchisedec, like Christ, unites 
in himself the kingly and priestly offices, which Abraham 
does not. ALFoRD thinks the epithets are, in some sense, 
strictly true of Melchisedec himself; not merely in the 
typical sense given above; but that he had not, as mortal 
men have, a beginning or end of life (?). A very improh- 
able theory, and only to be resorted to in the last ex- 
tremity, which has no place here. With Melchisedec, 
whose priesthood probably lasted a long period, the 
priesthood and worship of the true God in Canaan ceased, 
He was first and last king-priest there, till Christ, the an- 
titype; and therefore his priesthood is said to last for 
ever, because it both lasts a long time, and lasts as long 
as the nature of the thing itself (viz., his life, and the con- 
tinuance of God’s worship in Canaan) admits. If Mel- 
chisedec were high priest for ever in a literal sense, then 
Christ and he would now still be high priests, and we 
should have two instead of one(!). THOLUCK remarks, 
*“* Melchisedec remains in so far as the type remains in the 
antitype, in so far as his priesthood remains in Christ.” 
The father and mother of Melchisedee, as also his children, 
are not descended from Levi, as the Levitical priests (v, 6) 
were required to be, and are not even mentioned by Moses. 
The wife of Aaron, Elisheba, the mother from whom the 
Levitical priests spring, is mentioned: as also Sarah, the 
original mother of the Jewish nation itself. As man, 
Christ had no father; as God, no mother, 4. consider—not 
merely see, but weigh with attentive contemplation, the 
fact. also—‘To whom (as his superior) Abraham even 
paid tithe (went so far as to pay tithe) of (consisting of, lit., 
from) the best of the spoils” (lit., the top of the heap; whether 
of corn, the first-fruits of which, taken from the top, used 
to be consecrated to God; or of spoils, from the top of 
which the general used to take some portion for conse- 
cration to God, or for his own use). He paid “tithes of 
ALL,” and those tithes were taken out of the topmostand 
best portion of the whole spoils. the patriarch—in the 
Greek emphatically standing at the end of the whole sen- 
tence: And this payer of tithe being no less a personage 
than “the patriarch,” the first forefather and head of our 
Jewish race and nation, See Wote, v. 3, on Melchisedec’s 
superiority as specially consecrated king-priest, above the 
other patriarch-priests, 5. sons of Lewi—viz., those alone 
who belonged to the family of Aaron, to whom the priest- 
hood was restricted. Tithes originally paid to the whole 
tribe of Levi, became at length attached to the priest- 
hood. according to the law—sanctioned by Jehovah 
(ch. 9,19). of their brethren—with whom, in point of 
natural descent, they are ona level. though, &c,—though 
thus on a level by common descent from Abraham, they 
yet pay tithe to the Levites, whose brethren they are. 
Now the Levites are subordinate to the priests; and these 
again to Abraham, their common progenitor; and Abra- 
ham to Melchisedec, ‘How great” (v. 4) then, must this 
Melchisedec be in respect to his priesthood, as compared 
with the Levitical, though the latter received tithes! and 
how unspeakably great must “the Son of God” be, to 
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whom, as the sacerdotal archetype (in God’s purpose), 
Melchisedee was made like! Thus compare the “con- 
sider,” v. 4, in the case of Melchisedec, the type, with the 
“consider” (Greek, contemplate attentively, Note, ch. 3.1,a 
stronger word than here) in the ease of Christ, the arch- 
etype. 6. he whose descent is not counted from them 
—not from “the sons of Levi,’’ as those ‘* who receive the 
priesthood.” This verse explains ‘without descent” 
(Greek genealogy in both verses, v. 3). He who needs not, 
as the Levitical priests, to be able to trace his genealogy 
back to Levi, received—Greek, ‘‘hath received tithes,” 
blessed— Greek, “ hath blessed.” The perfect tense implies 
that the significance of the fact endures to the present 
time, him that had—‘“the possessor of the promises,” 
Abraham’s peculiar distinction and designation. Paul 
exalts Abraham in order still more to exalt Melchisedee, 
When Christ is the subject, the singular “ promise” is 
used, “The promises” in the plural, refer to God’s prom- 
ise of greatness to himself and his seed, and of the posses- 
sion of Canaan, twice repeated before the blessing of Mel- 
chisedec. As the priests, though above the people (v, 7) 
whom it was their, duty to “ bless,” were yet subordinate 
to Abraham; and as Abraham was subordinate to Mel- 
chisedec, who blessed him, Melchisedec must be much 
above the Levitical priests. 7%. The principle that the 
blesser is superior to him whom he blesses, holds good 
only in a blessing given with Divine authority; not 
merely a prayerful wish, but one that is divinely efficient 
in working its purport, as that of the patriarchs on their 
children: so Christ’s blessing, Luke 24, 51; Acts 3, 26. 8. 
Second point of superiority: Melchisedec’s is an enduring, 
the Levitical a transitory, priesthood. As the law was a 
parenthesis between Abraham's dispensation of promise 
of grace, and its enduring fulfilment at Christ’s coming 
(Romans 5, 20, Greek, ‘‘The law entered as something ad- 
scilitious and by the way”’’): so the Levitical priesthood 
was parenthetical and temporary, between Melchisedeéc’s 
typically-enduring priesthood, and its antitypical real- 
ization in our ever-continuing High Priest, Christ, here 
—in the Levitical priesthood. there—in the priesthood 
after the order of Melchisedec. In order to bring out the 
typical parallel more strongly, Paul substitutes “He of 
whom itis witnessed that he liveth,” for the more un- 
typical, “He who is made like to Him that liveth.” Mel- 
chisedec “liveth”? merely in his official capacity, his 
priesthood being continued in Christ. Christ, on the 
other hand, is, in His own person, ‘‘ever-living after the 
power of an endless life” (v, 16, 25). Melchisedee’s death 
not being recorded, is expressed by the positive term 
“liveth,” for the sake of bringing into prominence the 
antitype, Christ, of whom alone it is strictly and per- 
fectly true, ‘‘that He liveth.” 9. as I may so say—to 
preclude what he is about to say being taken in the mere 
literal sense; I may say that, virtually, Levi, in the per- 
son of his father Abraham, acknowledged Melchisedee’s 
superiority, and paid tithes to him. who receiveth 
tithes—(Cf. v. 5.) im Abraham—Greek, “by means of (by 
the hand of) Abraham:’’ through Abraham, “Payed 
tithes,” lit., “ hath been tithed,” i. e., been taken tithes of, 
10. in the loins of his father—i. e., forefather Abraham, 
Christ did not, in this sense, pay tithes in Abraham, for 
He never was in the loins of an earthly father, [ALFORD.] 
Though, in respect to His mother, He was “ of the fruit of 
(David's, and so of) Abraham’s loins,” yet, being super- 
naturally, without human father, conceived, as He is 
above the natural law of birth, so is he above the law of 
tithes. Those alone born in the natural way, and soin 
sin, being under the curse, needed to pay tithe to the 
priest, that he might make propitiation for their sin. Not 
so Christ, who derived only his flesh, not also the taint 
of the flesh, from Abraham. BENGEL remarks, The bless- 
ings which Abraham had before meeting Melchisedeo 
were the general promises, and the special one of a nat- 
ural seed, and so of Levi; but the promises under which 
Christ was comprehended, and the faith for which Abra- 
ham was s0 commended, followed after Abraham’s meet- 
ing Melchisedec, and being blessed by him: to which fact, 
Genesis 15,1, ‘After these things,” calls our attention, 
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lis explains why Christ, the supernatural seed, is not 
neluded as paying tithes through Abraham to Mel- 
chisedec. il, perfection—absolute: “the bringing of 
‘man to his highest state, viz., that of salvation and 
sanctification.” under it—The reading in the oldest 
MSS. is, “ Upon it (i.e., on the ground of it as the 
basis, the priest having to administer the law, Malachi 
2,7: it being presupposed) the people (ch. 9,19, ‘all the 
people’) hath received the law” (the Greek is perfect, 
not aorist; implying the people was still observing the 
law). what further need—(Ch, 8,7,) For God does no- 
thing needless, amother—rather as Greek, “ thata different 
priest (one of a different order) should arise” (anew, v. 15). 
not be called— Greek, “not be said (to be) after the order 
of Aaron,” i. e., that, when spoken of in the Psalm 110. 4, 
“He is not said to be (as we should expect, if the Aaronic 
priesthood was perfect) after the order of Aaron.” 12. 
For—The reason why Paul presses the words ‘‘after the 
order of Melchisedec”’ in Psalm 110. 4, viz., because these 
presuppose a change or transference of the priesthood, 
and this carries with it a change also of the law (which is 
inseparably bound up with the priesthood, both sland 
and fall together, v. 11). This is his answer to those who 
might object, What need was there of a new covenant? 
13. Confirming the truth that a change is made of the law 
(v, 12), by another fact showing the distinctness of the 
new priesthood from the Aaronic, these things—(Psalm 
110. 4)—pertaineth— Greek, “‘ hath partaken of” (the per- 
fect tense implies the continuance still of His manhood), 
another—“ a different tribe” from that of Leyi. 14. evi- 
dent—lii., “manifest before the eyes’ as a thing indis- 
putable; a proof that whatever difficulties may now ap- 
pear, then Jesus Christ’s genealogy laboured under none, 
our Lord—the only place where this now common title 
occurs without “ Jesus,” or “ Christ,” except 2 Peter 3. 15. 
sprang—as a plant, and a branch, Judah—Genesis 49, 
10; Luke 1, 27, 39 (Hebron of peat aa where LIGHTFOOT 
thinks Jesus was conceived); 2.4,5; Revelation 5.5, ef 
which tribe... priesthood—‘ in respect to which tribe 
Moses spake nothing concerning priests’ (so the oldest 
MSS. read, nothing to imply that priests were to be taken 
from it). 15. Another proof that the law, or economy, is 
changed, viz., forasmuch as Christ is appointed Priest, 
“not aceording to the law of a carnal (i. e.,a mere out- 
ward) commandment,” but “according to the power ofan 
indissoluble (so the Greek) life.”” The 110th Psalm appoints 
Him “for ever” (v. 17). The Levitical law required u defi- 
nite carnal descent. In contrast stands “the power;” 
Christ’s spiritual, inward, living power of overcoming 
death. Not agreeably to a statute is Christ appointed, but 
according to an inward living power, it—the change of 
the law or economy, the statement (v. 12, 18). far more— 
Greek, “more abundantly.” for that—‘ seeing that,” lit,, 
“a7; so°-Romans 6.10. after the similitude of Mel- 
chisedec—answering to “after the order of Melchisedec” 
(ch. 5. 10), The “order” cannot mean a serics of priests, for 
Melchisedec neither received his priesthood from, nor 
transmitted it to, any other mere man; it must mean 
“answering to the office of Melchisedec,”’ Christ’s priest- 
hood is similar to Melchisedec’s in that it is “for ever” (v, 
16,17). another—rather as Greek, ‘‘a different.” 16. car- 
mal... endless—mutually contrasted. As ‘form’ and 
“power” are opposed, 2 Timothy 3. 5; so here “the law” 
and “power,” cf. Romans 8,3, “The law was weak through 
the flesh;” and v, 18, ““weakness.”’ “The law” is here not 
the law in general, but the statute as to the priesthood, 
“Carnal,” as being only outward and temporary, is con- 
trasted with “endless,” or, as Geek, “indissoluble,”’ 
Commandment is contrasted with “life.” The daw can 
give a commandment, but it cannot give life (v.19). But our 
High Priest’s inherent “ power,” now in heaven, has in 
Him “life for ever ;” ch. 9. 14,“ through the eternal Spirit ;” 
ch. 7. 25, “able”... “ever liveth” (John 5.26). It is in 
the power of His resurrection life, not of His earthly life, 
that Christ officiates as a Priest. 17. For—Proving His 
life to be “endless” or indissoluble (v. 16), The emphasis 
is on “for ever.”’ The oldest MSS. read, “He is testified of, 
that Thou art,’ &c. 18. there is—Greck, “there takes 
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place,” according to Psalm 110.4, disannulling—a re- — 
pealing, of the commandment—orduining the Levitical 
priesthood. And,as the Levitical priesthood and the law 
are inseparably joined, since the former is repealed, the 
latter is so also (Note, v. 11). going before—the legal 
ordinance introducing and giving place to the Christian, 
the antitypical and permanent endof the former. weake 
ness and unprositableness—The opposite of ‘ power’ (uv. 
16), 19. For, &c.—Justifying his calling the law weak and 
unprofsitable (v.18) The law could not bring men to true 
justification or sanctification before God, which is the 
“perfection” that we all need in order to be accepted of 
Him, and which we have in Christ. mothing— not 
merely “no one,” but “nothing.” The law brought no- 
thing to its perfected end; everything in it was intro- 
ductory to its antitype in the Christian economy, which 
realizes the perfection contemplated; cf. “ unprofitable- 
ness,” v. 18, Did—rather connect with v, 18, thus, “There 
takes place (by virtue of Psalm 110. 4) a repealing of the 
commandment (on the one hand), but.(on the other) @ 
bringing in aflerwards (the Greek expresses that there is 
a bringing in of something over and above the law; asuper- 
inducing, or accession of something new, viz., something bet- 
ter than the good things which the pre-existing law 
promised [WAHL]) of a better hope,’ not one weak and 
unprofitable, but, as elsewhere the Christian dispensation 
is called, “everlasting,”  truc,” “ the second,” “* more ex- 
cellent,” “different,” “living,” “new,” ‘to come,” “ per- 
fect.” Cf. ch, 8. 6, bringing us near to God, now in spirit, 
hereafter both in spirit and in body. we draw nigh 
unto God—the sure token of “ perfection.” "Weakness is 
the opposite of this filial confidence of access. The access 
through the legal sacrifices was only symbolical and 
through the medium of a priest; that through Christ is 
immediate, perfect, and spiritual, 20. Another proof of 
the superiority of Christ’s Melchisedec-like priesthood; 
the oath of God gave a solemn weight to it which was not 
in the law-priesthood, which was Deh. po confirmed, he 
was made Pricst—rather supply from v, 22, which completes 
the sentence begun in this verse, v. 21 being a parenthesis, 
“Tnasmuach as not without an oath He was made surety of 
the testament (for, &c.), of so much better a testament hath 
Jesus been made the surety.” 21. Zranslate in the Greek 
order, “For they indeed (the existing legal priests) with- 
out the (solemn) promise on oath (so the Greek [T1TT- 
MANN]) are made priests.” by him—God, unto him— 
the Lord, the Son of God (Psalm 110, 1), not repent— 
never change His purpose. after the order of Melchis 

edec—Omitted in some oldest MSS., contained in others, 
22. surety—ensuring in His own person the certainty of 
the covenant tous, This Hedid by becoming responsible 
for our guilt, by sealing the covenant with His blood, and 
by being openly acknowledged as our triumphant Saviour 
by the Father, who raised Him from the dead. Thus He 
is at once God’s surety for man, and man’s surety for God, 
and so Mediator between Ged and man (ch. 8. 6). better— 
Ch. 8 6; 18. 20, “everlasting.’’ testament—sometimes 
translated “covenant.’? The Greek term implies that it is 
appointed by God, and comprises the relations and bear- 
ings partly of a covenant, partly of a testament: (1,) the ap- 
pointment made without the concurrence of a second 
party, of somewhat concerning that second party; a last 
will or testament, so in ch. 9, 16, 17; (2.) a mutual agree- 
ment in which both parties consent, 23. Another proof 
of superiority; the Levitical priests were many, as death 
caused the need of continually new ones being appointed 
in succession. Christ dies not,and so hath a priesthood 
which passes not from one to another. were—G+ek, 
“are made.” many—one after another; opposed to 
His “unehangeable (that does not pass from one Ww 
another) priesthood” (v, 24), not suffered to continne-- 
Greek, “hindered from permanently continuing,’ viz, 
in the priesthood, 24. he—emphatic; Greek, Himself 
So in Psalm 110. 4, “THou art a priest;” singular, 
not priests, ‘many.’ continueth—Greek, simple verb, 
not the compound asin v, 23. “ Remaineth,” viz., in life, 
unchangeable— Greek, “hath His priesthood unchange- 
able;” not passing from one to another, inlransmissible, 
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Therefore no earthly so-called apostolic succession of 
priests are His vicegerents. The Jewish priests had suec- 
cesso~s in office, because ‘‘ they could not continue by rea- 
son of death.” But this man, because He liveth ever, hath 
no successor in office, not even Peter (1 Peter 5,1). 25. 
Wherefore—Greek, ““Whence;” inasmuch as ‘‘He re- 
' maineth Sor ever.” also—as a natural consequence flow- 
ing from the last, at the same time a new and higher thing, 
‘[ALFoRD.] save—His very name JEsUS (v. 22) meaning 
Saviour—to the uttermost—altogether, perfectly, so that 
nothing should be wanting afterwards for ever, [TITT- 
MANN.] It means “in any wise,” “utterly,” in Luke 13, 
ll. come unto God—by faith. by him—through Him as 
their mediating Priest, instead of through the Levitical 
priests, seeing he ever liveth—resuming “ He continueth 
ever,” v, 24; therefore ‘‘ He is able to the uttermost;’’ He 
is not, like the Levitical priest, prevented by death, for 
“He ever liveth” (v. 23), to make intercession—There 
was but the one offering on earth once forall. But the in- 
tercession for us in the heavens (v. 26) is ever continuing, 
whence the result follows, that we can never be separated 
from the love of God in Christ. He intercedes only for 
those who come unto God through Him, not for the unbe- 
lieving world (John 17, 9). As samples of His intercession, 
ef. the prophetical descriptions in the Old Testament, “By 
an humble omnipotency (forit was by His humiliation that 
He obtained all power), or omnipotent humility, appear- 
ing in the presence, and presenting His postulations at 
the throne of God. [BISHOP PEARSON.] He was not only 
the offering, but the priest who offered it. Therefore, He 
has become not only a sacrifice, but an intercessor; His 
intercession being founded on His voluntary offering of 
Himself without spot to God. We are not only then in 
virtue of His sacrifice forgiven, but in virtue of the inter- 
cession admitted to favour and grace. [ARCHBISHOP 
MAGEE.} 26. such—as is above described. The oldest 
MSS. read, ‘‘also.”” “For to US (as sinners; emphatical) 
there was also becoming (besides the other excellencies of 
our High Priest) such an High Priest.” holy—pious (a 
distinct Greek word from that for holy, which latter im- 
plies consecration) towards God ; perfectly answering God’s 
_wWillin reverent piety (Psalm 16,10), harmless—tlit., ‘‘ free 
from evil” and guile, in relation to Himself... undefiled— 
not defiled by stain contracted from others, in relation to 
men. Temptation, to which He was exposed, left no trace 
of evilin Him, separnte—rather, ‘separated from sin- 
ners,” viz.,in His heavenly state as our High Priest above, 
after He had been parted from the earth, as the Levitical 
high priest was separated from the people in the sanctu- 
ary (whence he was not to go out), Leviticus 21,12. Though 
justifying through faith the ungodly, He hath no contact 
with them as such. He is lifted above our sinful commu- 
nity, being “ made higher than the heavens,” at the same 
time that He makes believers as such (not as sinners), ‘‘to 
sit together (with Him) in heavenly places’ (Ephesians 
2. 6). Just as Moses on the mount was separated from and 
above the people, and alone with God. This proves Jesus 
is Gop. “Though innumerable lies have been forged 
against the venerable Jesus, none dared to charge Him 
with any intemperance.” [ORIGEN.] made—Jesus WAS 
higher before (John 17. 5), and as the God-MAN was made 
so by the Father after His humiliation (ef, ch, 1.4). higher 
than the heavens—for ‘‘ He passed through (so the Greek) 
the heavens” (ch. 4.14), 27. daily— day by day.” The 
priests daily offered sacrifices (ch, 9.6; 10.11; Exodus 29, 
38-42). The high priests took part in these daily-offered 
sacrifices only on festival days; but as they represented 
the whole priesthood, the daily offerings are here attrib- 
uted to them; their exclusive function was to offer the 
atonement “once every year” (ch, 9.7), and “year by year 
continually” (ch. 10.1), The “daily” strictly belongs to 
Christ, not to the high priests, “‘ who needeth not daily, as 
those high priests (year by year, and their subordinate 
priests daily), to offer,” &c. offer up—The Greek term is 
peculiarly used of sacrifices for sin, The high priest's 
double offering on the day of atunement, the bullock for 
himself, and the goat for the peopte’s sins, had its coun- 
terpart in the Two lambs offered daily by the ordinary 
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priests, this he did—not “died first for His own sinsand 
then the people’s,” but forthe people’s only. The negation 
is twofold: He needeth not to offer (1) daily ; nor (2) to offer 
for His own sins also; for He offered Himself a spotless — 
sacrifice (v. 26; ch. 4.15). The sinless alone could offer for 
the sinful. onmce—rather as Greek, “once for all.” The 
sufficiency of the one sacrifice to atone for all sins for ever, 
resulted from its absolute spotlessness, 28. For—Reason 
for the difference stated in 1. 27, between His one sacrifice 
and their oft-repeated sacrifices, viz., because of His en- 
tire freedom from the sinful infirmity to which they are 
subject. He needed not, as they, to offer FOR HIS OWN SIN} 
and being now exempt from death and ‘perfected for 
evermore,” He needs nol to REPEAT JZis sacrifice. the word 
—‘the word” confirmed by “the oath,” which—which 
oath was after the law, viz., in Psalm 110. 4, abrogating the 
preceding law-priesthood. the son—contrasted with 
“men.” consecrated—Greek, ‘‘made perfect” once for 
all, as in ch. 2, 10; 5.9, Notes. Opposed to“ having infirm- 
ity.” Consecrated as a perfected priest by His perfected 
sacrifice, and consequent anointing and exaltation to the 
right hand of the Father. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ver, 1-13. CHRIST, THE HIGH PRIEST IN THE TRUE 
SANCTUARY, SUPERSEDING THE LEVITICAL PRIESTHOOD ; 
THE NEW RENDERS OBSOLETE THE OLD COVENANT. 1. 
the sum—rather, “the principal point ;” for the participle 
is present, not past, which would be required if the mean- 
ing were “the sum.” ‘The chief point in (or, ‘in the 
case ;’ So the Greek, ch. 9, 10, 15, 17) the things which we 
are speaking,” lit., ‘which are being spoken.”’ sueh—so 
transcendently pre-eminent, viz., in this respect, that 
“THe is set on the right hand of,” &¢, Infinitely above all 
other priests in this one grand respect, He exercises His 
priesthood IN HEAVEN, not in the earthly “holiest place” 
(ch. 10. 12). The Levitical high priests, even when they 
entered the Holiest place once a year, only sTooD for a 
brief space before the symbol of God’s throne; but Jesus sits 
on the throne of the Divine Majesty in the heaven itself, 
and this for ever (ch. 10. I, 12). 2. minister—The Greek 
term implies priestly ministry in the temple. the sanctus 
ary—Greek, “the holy places ;’’ the Holy of holies. Here 
the heavenly sanctuary is meant. the trne—the arche- 
typal and antitypical, as contrasted with the typical and 
symbolical (ch. 9. 24). Greek alethinos (used here) is op- 
posed to that which does not fulfil its idea, as for instance, 
a type; alethes, to that which is untrue and unreal, as @lie, 
The measure of alethes is reality ; that of alethinos, ideality, 
In alethes the idea corresponds to the thing; in alethinos, 
the thing to the idea, [KALMIsin ALForD,] tabernacle 
—(Ch.9. 11.) His body. Through His glorified body as the 
tabernacle, Christ passes into the heavenly “ Holy of 
holies,” the immediate immaterial presence of God, where 
He intercedes for us. This tabernacle in whieh God 
dwells, is where God in Christ meets us who are ‘*mem- 
bers of His body, of His flesh,and of His bones.” This 
tabernacle answers to the heavenly Jerusalem, where 
God's visible presence is to be manifested to His perfected 
saints and angels, who are united in Christ the Head; 
in contradistinetion to His personal invisible presence in 
the Holy of holies unapproacbable save to Christ. John 
1. 14, ‘Word... dwelt among us,’’ Greek, “‘ tabernacled.” 
pitched—Greek, “ fixed” firmly. mot mam—as Moses (v, 
5). 3. For—Assignhing his reason for cajling him “tminis- 
ter of the sanctuary” (v, 2), somewhat—He does nol offer 
again His once for ali completed sacrifice. But as the 
high priest did not enter the Holy place without blood, so 
Christ has entered the heavenly Holy place with His own 
blood, That “blood of sprinkling” is in heaven, And 
is thence made effectual to sprinkle believers as the end 
of their election (1 Peter 1. 2). The term ‘‘consecrate” as 
a priest, is lit., to fill the hand, implying that an offering 
is given into the hands of the priest, which il is his duty 
to present to God. Ifa man be a priest, he must have 
some gift in his hands to offer. Therefore, Christ, as a 
priest, has His blood as His oblation to offer before Goud 
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4. Implying that Christ’s priestly office is exercised in 
heaven, not in earth; in the power of His resurrection 
life, not of His earthly life. For—The oldest MSS. read, 
“accordingly then.” if, &c.—if He were on earth, He 
would not even (so the Greek) be a priest” (cf, ch. 7. 13, 14); 
therefore, certainly, could not exercise the high priestly 
function in the earthly Holy of holies. seeimg that, &c, 
—*since there are” already, and exist now (the temple 
Service not yet being set aside, as it was on the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem), “ those (the oldest MSS. omit ‘ priests’) 
who offer ‘he (appointed) gifts according to (the) law.” 
Therefore, His saceraotal *‘ ministry’? must be “in the heav- 
ens,” not on eartii (v.1). “If His priesthood terminated on 
the earth, He would not even be a priestatall.” [BEN- 
GEL.] I conceive that the denial here of Christ’s priest- 
nood on earth, does not extend to the sacrifice on the cross 
which He offered as a priest on earth; but applies only to 
the crowning work of His priesthood, the bringing of the 
blood into the Holy of holies, which He could not have done 
in the earthly Holy of holies, as not being an Aaronic 
priest, The place (the heavenly Holy of holies) was as 
essential to the atonement being made as the odlation 
(the blood). The body was burnt without the gate; but 
the sanctification was effected by the presentation of the 
blood within the sanctuary by the high priest. If on 
earth, He would not be a priest in the sense of the law of 
Moses (*‘ according to the law” is emphatic), 5. Who— 
viz., the priests. serve unto the example—not ‘ ater the 
example,’ as BENGEL explains. But as in ch. 13. 10, 
“serve the tabernacle,” é. e., do it service: so “serve (the 
tabernacle which is but) the outline and. shadow.” The 
Greek for ‘‘example” is here taken for the sketch, copy, or 
suggestive representation of the heavenly sanctuary, which 
is the antitypical reality and primary archetype. ‘The 
mount” answers to heaven, ch. 12,22, admonished—The 
Greek especially applies to Divine responses and commands, 
to make—perfectly : so the Greek, See—Take heed; accu- 
rately observing the pattern, that so thou mayest make, 
&e, saith he—God, the patterm—an accurate represen- 
tation, presented in vision to Moses, of the heavenly real 
sanctuary. Thus the earthly tabernacle was copy of a 
copy; but the latter accurately representing the grand 
archetypical original in heaven (Exodus 25, 40). 6. now 
—not time; but “as it is.” more excellent ministry— 
than any earthly ministry. by how much—in propor- 
tion as, Mediator—Coming between us and God, to carry 
into effect God’s covenant with us. “The messenger 
(angel) of the covenant.’ which—Greek, “one which” 
[ALFORD]: inasmuch as being one which, &c. established 
—Greek, ‘enacted as a law.’”? So Romans 3, 27, ‘‘law of 
faith;” and 8,2; 9. 31, apply ‘‘law’’ to the Gospel cove- 
nant, It is implied hereby, the Gospel is founded on the 
law, in the spirit and essence of the latter, upon—rest- 
ing upon. better promises—enumerated v. 10, 11. The 
Old Testament promises were mainly of earthly, the New 
Testament promises, of heavenly blessings: the exact 
fulfilment of the earthly promises was a pledge of the 
fulfilment of the heavenly. ‘Like a physician who pre- 
scribes a certuin diet toa patient, and then when the 
patient is beginning to recover, changes the diet, per- 
mitting what he had before forbidden; or as a teacher 
gives his pupil an elementary lesson at first, preparatory 
to leading him toa higher stage:’’ so RABBI ALBo in his 
Ikkarim, Cf, Jeremiah 7, 21, 22, which shows that God’s 
original design in the old covenant ritual system was, 
that it should be pedagogical, as a schoolmaster leading 
and preparing men for Christ. 7. Same reasoning as in 
ch, 7.11. faultiess—perfect in all its parts, so as mot to be 
found fault with as wanting anything which ought to be 
there: answering all the purposes of a law. The lawin 
its morality was blameless, Greek amomos; but in saving us 
it was defective, and so not /auliless, Greek amemptos. 
should no place have been sought—as it has to be now; 
and as it is soughtin the prophecy (v. 8-11). The old cove- 
nant would have anticipated all man’s wants, so as to 
give no occasion for seeking something more perfectly ade- 
quate. Cf.on the phrase “place... sought,’’ ch. 12. 17, 
8. finding fault ak them—the people of the old cove- 
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nant, who were not made “ faultless” by it (v. 7); and 
whose disregard of God’s covenant made Him to ‘ regard 
them not’’ (v. 9). The law is not in iiself blamed, but the 
people who had not observed it. he saith—(Jeremiah 31, 
31-34; cf. Ezekiel 11. 19; 36. 25-27.) At Rama, the head- 
quarters of Nebuzaradan, whither the captives of Jerusa- 
lem had been led, Jeremiah uttered this prophecy of 
Israel's restoration under another David, whereby Rachel, 
wailing for her lost children, shall be comforted; literally 
in part fulfilled at the restoration under Zerubbabel, and 
more fully to be hereafter at Israel’s return to their own 
land; spiritually fulfilled in the Gospel covenant, where- 
by God forgives absolutely His people’s sins, and writes 
His law by His Spirit on the hearts of believers, the true 
Israel, ‘‘This prophecy forms the third part of the third 
trilogy of the three great trilogies into which Jeremliah’s 
prophecies may be divided: Jeremiah 21,-25., against the 
shepherds of the people ; 26.-29., against the false prophets; 
30. and 31., the book of restoration.’’ [DrnLirzscu in AL- 
FORD.] Behold, the days come—The frequent formula 
introducing a Messianic prophecy, make—Greek, ‘ per- 
fect;’”” “‘consummate,.”” A suitable expression as to the 
new covenant, which perfected what the old could not (ef. 
end of v. 9, with end of v.10), Israel... Judah—there- 
fore, the ten tribes, as well as Judah, share in the new 
covenant. As both shared the exile, so both shall share 
the literal and spiritual restoration. 9. Not according 
to—very different from, and far superior to, the old cove- 
nant, which only “worked wrath” (Romans 4, 15) through 
man’s “not regarding” it. The new covenant enables 
us to obey by the Spirit’s inward impulse producing love 
because of the forgiveness of our sins, made with— 
rather as Greek, ‘‘to;’ the Israelites being only recipi- 
ents, not co-agents [ALFORD] with God, Ltook them by 
the hand—as a father takes his child by the hand to 
support and guide his steps. ‘‘There are three periods: 
(1.) that of the promise; (2.) that of the pedagogical in-- 
struction ; (3.) that of fulfilment.” [BENGEL.] The second), 
that of the peedagogical pupilage, began at the exoduss 
from Egypt. I regarded them not—English Version,. 
Jeremiah 81, 32, translates, ‘‘ Although J was an husband? 
unto them.” St. Paul’s éransiation here is supported: 
by LXX., Syriac, and GESENIUS, and accords with the 
kindred Arabic. The Hebrews regarded not Gud, so- 
God, in righteous retribution, regarded them not. On 
“continued not in my covenant,’’ SCHELLING observes: 
The law was in fact the mere ideal of a religious» 
constitution: in practice, the Jews were throughout; 
before the captivity, more or less polytheists, except 
in the time of David, and the first years of Solomon [the 
type of Messiah’s reign.] Even after the return from: 
Babylon, to idolatry, there succeeded what was not much 
better, formalism and hypocrisy (Matthew 12. 48), The 
law was (1.) a typical picture, tracing out the features of 
the glorious Gospel to be revealed ; (2.) it had a delegated 
virtue from the Gospel, which ceased, therefore, when the 
Gospel came. 10. make with—Greek, ‘‘make unto.” Ise 
rael—Comprising the before disunited (v. 8) ten tribes 
kingdom, and that of Judah. They are united in the 
spiritual Israel, the elect Church, now: they shall be so 
in the literal restored kingdom of Israel tocome. I will 
put—iit., (I) giving.”’ This is the first of the “better 
promises” (v. 6). mind—their intelligent faculty. in - 
rather, “on their hearts.” Noton tables of stone as the 
law (2 Corinthians 3.3). write—Greek, ‘inscribe.’ Iwill 
be to them a God, &c.—Fulfilled first in the outward 
kingdom of God, Next, in the inward Gospel kingdom, 
Thirdly, in the kingdom at once outward and inward, the 
spiritual being manifested outwardly (Revelation 21, 3), 
Cf. a similar progression as to the priesthood (1.) Exodus 
19. 6; (2.) 1 Peter 2. 5; (8.) Isaiah 61. 6; Revelation 1. 6, 
This progressive advance of the significance of the Old 
Testament institutions, &c., says TrroLuckK, shows the 
transparency and prophetic character which runs throagh- 
out the whole, 11. Second of the ‘‘ better promises” (v, 
6), they shali not—‘they shall not have to teach,” 
[ALFORD.] his neighbour—So Vulgate rcads; but the 
oldest MSS. have ‘ his (fellow) citizen,” brother—a cioser 
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and more endearing relation than ,2Jlow-cilizen. from 
the least to the greatest—Greck, “from the little one to 
the great one,” Zechariah 12, 8, “He that is fecble among 
them shall be as Dayid.”” Under the old covenant, the 
priest’s lips were to keep knowledge, and at his mouth 
the people were to seck the law: under the new cove- 
nant, the Holy Spirit teaches every believer. Not that 
the mutual teaching of brethren is excluded whilst the 
eovenant is being promulgated; but when once the Holy 
Spirit shall have fully taught all the remission of their 
sins and inward sanctification, then there shall be no fur- 
ther need of man teaching his fellow-man. Cf, 1 Thessa- 
lonians 4.9; 5.1, an earnest of that perfect state to come, 
On the way to that perfect state every man should teach 
his neighbour. “The teaching is not hard and forced, 
because grace renders all teachable; for itis not the min- 
istry of the letter, but of the spirit (2 Corinthians 3. 6), 
The believer’s firmness does not depend on the authority 
of human teachers. God Himself teaches.”’ [BENGEL.] 
The New Testamentis shorter than the Old Testament, 
because, instead of the details of an outward letter law, it 
gives the all-embracing principles of the spiritual law 
written on the conscience, leading one to spontaneous 
instinctive obedience in outward details. None save the 
Lord can teach effectually, ‘know the Lord,” 12, Kor, 
&c.—The third of “the better promises” (v. 6). The for- 
giveness of sins is, and will be, the root of this new state 
of inward grace and knowledge of the Lord. Sin being 
abolished, sinners obtain grace. I will be merciful— 
Greek, ‘‘propitious;” the Hebrew “salach” is always 
used of God only in relation to men. and their in- 
iquities—Not found in Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and one 
oldest Greek MS.; but most oldest MSS. have the words 
(cf. ch. 10. 17), remember no more—Contrast the law, ch. 
10.3, 13. he—God. made... old—‘hath (at the time 
of speaking the prophecy) antiquated the first covenant.” 
From the time of God’s mention of a NEW covenant (since 
God's words are all realities) the first covenant might be 
regarded as ever dwindling away, untilits complete abo- 
lition on the actual introduction of the Gospel, Both 
covenants cannot exist side by side. Mark how verbal 
inspiration is proved in Paul’s argument turning wholly 
on the one word “NEW” (covenant), occurring but once 
in the Old Testament, that which decayeth—Greek, 
“that which is being antiquated,” viz., at the time when 
Jeremiah spake, For in Paul’s time, according to his 
view, the new had absolutely set aside the old covenant, 
The Greek for (Kaine) New (Testament) implies that it is 
of a different kind and supersedes the old: not merely recent 
(Greek, nea). Cf. Hosea 3, 4, 5. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Ver. 1-28. INFERIORITY OF THE OLD TO THE NEW COVE- 
NANT IN THE MEANS OF ACCESS TO GoD: THE BLOOD oF 
BULLS AND GOATS OF NO REAL AVAIL: THE BLOOD oF 
CHRIST ALL-SUFFICIENT TO PURGE AWAY SIN, WHENCE 
FLOWS oUR HopgE oF HIS APPEARING AGAIN FOR OUR 
PERFECT SALVATION, 1. Then verily—(Greek, “accord- 
ingly then.’ Resuming the subject from ch. 8.5. In ac- 
cordance with the command given to Moses, “the first 
covenant had,’ &e, had—not “has,” for as a covenant it 
no longer existed, though its rites were observed till the 
destruction of Jerusalem, ordinances—of Divine rightand 
institution, sexvice—worship. a worldly-sanctuary— 
Greek, “its (lit., the) sanctuary worldly,” mundane: con- 
sisting of the clements of the visible world. Contrasted 
with (he heavenly sanctuary. Cf. v. il, 12, “not of this 
building,” v. 24, Material, outward, perishing (however 
precious its materials were), and ‘also detective relig- 
iously. In v, 2-5, “the worldly sanctuary”? is discussed; in 
v. 6, &c., the “ ordinances of worship.’”’ The outer tabernacle 
the Jews believed, signified this world ; the Holy of holies, 
heaven, JosEPHUS calls the outer, divided into.two parts, 
“asecular and common place,” answering to “ the earth 
and sea;” and the inner holiest place, the third part, ap- 
propriated to God and not accessibleto men, 2. Defining 
“the worldly tanernacle” a tabernacle—“the taber- 
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nacle.” made—built and furnished. the first—the an- 
terior tabernacle, candlestick . . , table—Typifying 
light and life (Exodus 25, 31-39). The candlestick consisted 
ofa shaft and six branches of gold, seven in all, the bowls 
made like almonds, with a knop and a flower in one 
branch, It was carried in Vespasian’s triumph, and the 
figure is to be seen on Titus’ arch at Rume. ‘The ¢able of 
shittim wood, covered with gold, was for the shew-bread 
(Exodus 25, 23-30), shew-bread—lit., “the setting forth 
of the loaves,” i. e., the loaves set forth: “the show of the 
bread.” [ALFORD.] In the outer holy place: so the Suchar- 

ist continues until our entrance into the heavenly Moly 
of holies (1 Corinthians 11, 26), which, &¢.—‘ which (tab- 
ernacle) is called the holy place,” as distinguished from 
“the Holy of holies.” 3. And—Greek, ‘But.’ aftex—hbe- 
hind: within, second veil—There were two veils or cur- 
tains, one before the Holy of holies (cutapetasma), here 
alluded to, the other before the tabernacle door (ealumma), 
called—as opposed to “the true.” 4. golden censer— 
The Greek must not be translated ‘‘altar of incense,” for it 
was not in “the holiest” place “after the second veil,” 
but in “the holy place;” but as in 2 Chronicles 26. 19, 
and Ezekiel 8, 11, “‘censer:” so Vulgate and Syriac. This 
GOLDEN censer was Only used on the day of atonement 
(other kinds of censers on other days), and is therefore 
associated with the holiest place, as being taken into it 
on that anniversary by the high priest. The expression 
“which had,’ does not mean that the golden censer 
was deposited there, for in that case the high priest 
would have had to go in and bring it out before burn- 
ing incense in it; but that the golden censer was one 
of the articles belonging to, and used for, the yearly 
service in the holiest place. He virtually supposes 
(without specifying) the existence of the “altar of 
incense” in the anterior holy place, by mentioning the 
golden censer filled with incense from it: the incense 
answers to the prayers of the saints; and the altar 
though outside the holiest place, is connected with it 
(standing close by the second veil, directly before the ark of the 
covenant), even as we find an antitypical altar in heaven. 
The rending of the veil by Christ has brought the anti- 
types to the altar, candlestick, and shew-bread of the an- 
terior holy place into the holiest place, heayen. In 1 
Kings 6, 22, Tebrew, the altar is said to belong to the oracle, 
or holiest place (cf, Exodus 30, 6), ark—of shittim wood, 
i, e., acacia, Not in the second temple, but in its stead 
was a stone basement (called “the stone of foundation”), 
three fingers high, pot— golden,” added in the LXX., 
and sanctioned by Paul. manna—An omer, each man’s 
daily portion. In 1 Kings 8.9; 2 Chronicles 5. 10, it is said 
there was nothing in the ark of Solomon’s temple save 
the two stone tables of the law put in by Moses. But the 
expression that there was nothing THEN therein save the 
two tables, leaves the inference to be drawn that formerly 
there were the other things mentioned by the Rabbis and 
by Paul here, the pot of manna (the memorial of God’s 
providential care of Israel) and the rod of Aaron (the 
memorial of the lawful priesthood, Numbers 17. 3, 5, 7, 
10). The expressions “before the Lord,” Exodus 16. 32, 
and ‘before the testimony,’’ Numbers 17. 10, thus mean, 
“In the ark.” “In,” however, may be used here (as the 
corresponding JZebrew word) as to things attached to the 
ark as appendages, as the book of the law was put “in the 
side of the ark,” and so the golden jewels offered by the 
Philistines (1 Samuel 6, 8). tables of the covenant—{Deu- 
teronomy 9.9; 10.2.) 5. ower it—over “the ark of the 
covenant.” cherubim—representing the ruling powers 
by which God acts in the moral and natural world, See 
my Note, Ezekiel 1.6; 10,1. Hence sometimes they an- 
swer to the ministering angels; but mostly to the elect 
redeemed, by whom God shall hereafter rule the world 
and set forth His manifold wisdom; redeemed humanity, 
combining in, and with itself, the highest forms of subordi- 
nate creaturely life ; not angels, They stand on the merey- 
seat, and on that ground become the habitation of God, 
from which His glory is to shine upon the world. They 
expressly say, Revelation 5. 8-10, “Thou hast redeemed 
us.’ They are there distingtis hed from the angels, and as- 
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sociated with the elders. They were of one piece with 
the mercy-seat, even as the Church is one with Christ: 
their sole standing is on the blood-sprinkled mercy-seat; 
they gaze down at it as the redeemed shall for ever; they 
are “the habitation of God through the Spirit.” of glory 
—The cheruhim were bearers of the Divine glory, whence, 
perhaps, they derive their name. The Shekinah, or cloud 
of glory, in which Jehovah appeared between the cheru- 
bim over the mercy-seat, the lid of the ark, is doubtless 
the reference. THOLUCK thinks the twelve loaves of the 
shew-bread represent the twelve tribes of the nation, pre- 
sented as a community before God consecrated to Him 
[just as in the Lord’s Supper believers, the spiritual 
Israel, all partaking of the one bread, and becoming one 
bread and one body, present themselves before the Lord 
as consecrated to Him, 1 Corinthians 10. 16, 17]; the oil 
and light, the pure knowledge of the Lord, in which the 
covenant people are to shine [the seven (lights), implying 
perfection]; the ark of the covenant, the symbol of God’s 
kingdom in the old covenant, and representing God 
dwelling among His own; the ten commandments in 
the ark, the law as the basis of union between God and 
man; the mercy-seat covering the law and sprinkled 
with the blood of atonement for the collective sin of the 
people, God's mercy [in Christ] stronger than the law; 
the cherubim, the personified [redeemed] creation, look- 
ing down on the mercy-seat, where God’s mercy, and 
God’s law, are set forth as the basis of creation, mercy= 
seat— Greek, ‘‘ the propitiatory :” the golden cover of the 
ark, on which was sprinkled the blood of the propitia- 
tory sacrifice on the day of atonement; the footstool of 
Jehovah; the meeting-place of Him and His people. we 
cannot—conveniently: besides what met the eye in the 
sanctuary, there were spiritual realities symbolized which 
it would take too long to discuss in detail, our chief sub- 
ject at present being the priesthood and the sacrifices. 
“Which” refers not merely to the cherubim, but to ali 
the contents of the sanctuary enumerated, v, 25, 6. 
The use made of the sanctuary so furnished by the high 
priest on the anniversary of atonement. ordained—ar- 
ranged. always—twice at the least every day, for the 
morning and evening care of the lamps, and offering of 
incense (Exodus 30.7, 8). wemnt—Greek, ‘‘enter:’’ present 
tense. 7. omce every year—The tenth day of the seventh 
month. He entered within the veil on that day twice at 
least. Thus “once” means here on the one occasion only. 
The two, or possibly more, entrances on that one day 
were regarded as parts of the one whole, not without 
blood—(Ch, 8.3.) offered—Greek, ‘‘ offers.” errors—Gireek, 
“ionorances:” “ inadvertent errors,” They might have 
known, as the law was clearly promulged, and they 
were bound to study it; so that their ignorance was culp- 
able (cf. Acts 3.17; Ephesians 4. 18; 1 Peter 1.14), Though 
one’s ignorance may mitigate qne’s punishment (Luke 
12, 48), it does not wholly exempt from punishment, 8. 
The Holy Ghost—Moses himself did not comprehend the 
typical meaning (1 Peter 1, 11,12). signifying—by the 
typical exclusion of all from the holiest, save the high 
priestoncea year. the holiest of all—heaven, the anti- 
type. the first tabermacle—the anterior tabernacle, rep- 
resentative of the whole Levitical system. While it (the 
first tabernacle, and that which represents the Levitical 
system) as yet ‘‘has a standing” (so the Greek, t. e., has 
continuance: lasts), the way to heaven (the antitypical 
“holiest place”) is not yet made manifest (cf. ch. 10. 19, 20), 
The Old Testament economy is represented by the holy 
place, the New Testament economy by the Holy of holies, 
Redemption, by Christ, has opened the Holy of holies 
(access to heaven by faith now, ch, 4. 16; 7. 19, 25; 10, 19, 22; 
by sight hereafter, Isaiah 33, 24; Revelation 11, 19; 21. 2, 3) 
to all mankind. The Greek for “not yet’ (me po) refers to 
the mind of the Spirit: the Spirit intimating that men 
should not think the way was yet opened. [TITTMANN,] 
The Greek negative, ou po, would deny the fact objec- 
tively ; me po, denies the thing subjectively, 9. Which 
—“The which,” viz., anterior tabernacle: ‘as being 
that which was,” &c. [ALFORD.] figure—Greck, ‘“ para- 
ble:” a parubolic setting forth of the character of the Old 
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Testament. for—‘in reference to the existing time.’ The 
time of the temple worship really belonged to the Old 
Testament, but continued still in Paul’s time and that 
of his Hebrew readers. “The time of reformation” (v. 10) 
stands in contrast to this, ‘the existing time;’’ though, 
in reality, ‘the time of reformation,’ the New Testa- 
ment time, was now present and existing. So ‘the 
age to come,’’ is the phrase applied to the Gospel, be- 
cause it was present only to believers, and its fulness 
even to them is still to come. Cf. v. UL, “good things. 
to come,” in which—tabernacle, not time, according to 
the reading of the oldest MSS, Or translate, ‘‘ According 
to which” parabolic representation, or figure. were—Grecek, 
“are,” gifts—unbloody oblations, could not—Greek, 
“cannot:” are not able. him that did the service— 
any worshipper. The Greek is latreuein, serve God, which 
is all men’s duty; not leitourgein, to serve in a ministerial 
office. make perfect—perfectly remove the sense of guilt, 
and sanctify inwardly through love. as pertaining to 
the conscience—“in respect to the (moral-religious) con- 
sciousness,” They can only reach as far as the outward 
flesh (cf. “carnal ordinances,” v. 10, 13, 14). 10. Which 
—sacrifices. stood—consisted in [ALrorD]; or, heave 
attached to them only things which appertain to the use 
of foods, &c. The rites of meats, &c., go side by side 
with the sacrifices [THOLUCK and WAHL], cf. Colossians 2, 
16. drinks—(Leviticus 10, 9; 11. 4.) Usage subsequently to 
the law added many observances as to meats and drinks, 
washings—(Exodus 29, 4.) and carnal ordimances—One 
oldest MS., Syriac and Coptic, omit “and,” ‘* Carnal ordi- 
nances”’ stand in apposition to “sacrifices” (v, 9). Carnal 
(outward, affecting only the flesh) is opposed to spiritual. 
Contrast “flesh” with ‘ conscience’”’ (v. 13, 14), imposed— 
as a burden (Acts 14, 10, 28) continually pressing heavy. 
until the time of reformation—(Greck, “the season of 
rectification,’’ when the reality should supersede the type 
(ch. 8. 8-12). Cf. ‘better,’ v. 23. 11. But—in contrast to 
“could not make... perfect”? (v. 9), Christ—The Mes- 
siah, of whom all the prophets foretold; not ‘ Jesus” 
here. From whom the ‘‘reformation” (v. 10), or rectifica- 
tion, emanates, which frees from the yoke of carnal ordi- 
nances, and which is being realized gradually now, and 
shall be perfectly in the consummation of “ the age (world) 
to come,” “Christ... High Priest,’”’ exactly answers to 
Leviticus 4, 5, ‘the priest that is anointed.’”’ am—rather, 
“having come forward (cf. ch. 10.7,a different Greek word, 
picturesquely presenting Him before us) as High Priest.” 
The Levitical priests must therefore retire, Just ason 
the day of atonement, no wo1k was done, no sacrifice was 
offered, or priest was allowed to bein the tabernacle while 
the high priest went into the holiest place to make atone- 
ment (Leviticus 16. 17, 29). So not our righteousness, nor 
any other priest’s sacrifice, but Christ alone atones; and as 
the high priest before offering incense had on common 
garments of a priest, but after i¢ wore his holy garments 
of “glory and beauty” (Exodus 28.) in entering the holiest, 
so Christ entered the heavenly holiest in His glorified 
body. good things to come—Greek, “the good things to 
come,” ch. 10,1; ‘better promises,” ch. 8. 6; the “eternal 
inheritance,” v. 15; 1 Peter 1.4; the “things hoped for,” 
ch.ll.1,. bya tabernacle—Joined with “‘ He entered.” 
Translate, “Through the... tabernacle’ (of which we 
know). [ALFoRD.] As the Jewish high priest passed 
through the anterior tabernacle into the holiest place, so 
Christ passed through heaven into the inner abode of the 
unseen and unapproachable God. Thus, “the tabernacle” 
here is the heavens through which He passed (Vote, ch. 4, 
14). But “the tabernacle” is also the glorified body of Christ 
(Wole, ch. 8. 2), ‘not of this building’ (not of the mere 
natural “creation, but of the spiritual and heavenly, the 
new creation”), the Head of the mystical body, the Church, 
Through this glorified body He passes into the heavenly 
holiest place (v. 24), the immaterial, unapproachable pres- 
ence of God, where He intercedes for us, His glorified 
body, as the meeting-place of God and all Christ’s re- 
deemed, and the angels, answers to the heavens through 
which He passed, and passes. His body is opposed to the 
tabernacle, aS His blood to the blood of goats, &e. greater 
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—as contrasted with the small dimensions of the earthly 
anterior tabernacle, more perfect—Effective in giving 
pardon, peace, sanctification, and access to closest com- 
munion with God (cf. v. 9; ch. 10. 1), mot made with 
hands—but by the Lord Himself (ch. 8.2), 12. Neither— 
“Nor yet.” by—‘‘throngh;” as the means of His ap- 
proach. goats... calwes—Not a bullock, such as the 
Levitical high priest offered for himself, and a goat for 
the people, on the day of atonement (Leviticus 16. 6, 15), 
year by yeav, whence the plural is used, goats . . . calves. 
Besides the goat offered for the people the blood of which 
was sprinkled before the mercy-seat, the high priest led 
forth a second goat, viz., the scapegoat; over it he confessed 
the people’s sins, putting them on the head of the goat, 
and sent as the sin-bearer into the wilderness out of sight, 
implying that the atonement effected by the goat sin 
offering (of which the ceremony of the scapegoat is a part, 
and not distinct from the sin offering) consisted in the 
transfer of the people’s sins on the goat, and their con- 
sequent removal out of sight. The translation of sins 
on the victim usual in other expiatory sacrifices being 
omitted in the case of the slain goat, but employed in the 
case of the goat sent away, proved the two goats were re- 
garded as one offering. [ARCHBISHOP MAGEE.] Christ’s 
death is symbolized by the slain goat; His resurrection to 
life by the living goat sent away. Modern Jews substi- 
tute in some places a cock for the goat as an expiation, the 
sins of the offerers being transferred to the entrails, and 
exposed on the house-top for the birds to carry out of 
sight, as the scapegoat did; the Hebrew for man and cock 
being similar, Gebher. [BUXTORF.] by— through,” as the 
means of His entrance; the key unlocking the heavenly 
Holy of holies to Him. The Greek is forcible, ‘through 
THE blood of His own” (cf. v. 23). once—‘onee for all.” 
having obtained—haying ‘hereby obtained; Jit., “found 
for Himself,” as a thing of insuperable difficulty to all 
save Divine Omnipotence, self-devoting zeal, and love, to 
find, The access of Christ to the Father was arduous (ch. 
5.7). None before had trodden the path. eternal—The 
entrance of our Redeemer, once for all, into the heavenly 
holiest place, secures eternal redemption tous; whereas 
the Jewish high priest’s entrance was repeated year by 
year, and the effect temporary and partial, ‘On redemp- 
tion,” cf. Matthew 20, 28; Ephesians 1.7; Colossians 1. 14; 
1 Timothy 2.5; Titus 2. 14; 1 Peter 1. 19. 

13-28. PROOF OF, AND ENLARGEMENT ON, THE “ ETERNAL 
REDEMPTION” MENTIONED, v. 12, For His blood, offered 
by Himself, purifies not only outwardly, as the Levitical 
sacrifices on the day of atonement, but inwardly unto the 
service of the living God (v, 13, 14). His death is the in- 
augurating act of the new covenant, and of the heavenly 
sanctuary (v. 15-23). His entrance into the true Holy of 
holies is the consummation of His once for all offered sac- 
rifice of atonement (v. 24, 26); henceforth, His reappear- 
ance alone remains to complete our redemption (v. 27, 28), 
13. if—as we know is the case; so the Greek indicative 
means, Argument from the less to the greater. If the 
blood of mere brutes could purify in any, however small 
a degree, how much more shall inward purification, and 
complete and eternal salvation, be wrought by the blood 
of Christ, in whom dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead ? 
ashes of an heifer—(Numbers 19, 16-18.) The type is full 
of comfort for us, The water of separation, made of the 
ashes of the red heifer, was the provision for removing 
ceremonial defilement whenever incurred by contact with 
the dead. As she was slain without the camp, so Christ 
(cf. ch. 13, 11; Numbers 19, 3,4), The ashes were laid by for 
constant use; so the continually cleansing effects of 
Christ’s blood, once for all shed. In our wilderness 
journey we are continually contracting defilement by 
contact with the spiritually dead, and with dead works, 
and need therefore continual application to the antityp- 
ical life-giving cleansing blood of Christ, whereby we are 
afresh restored to peace and living communion with God 
in the heavenly holy place, the unclean—Greek, “ those 
defiled” on any particular occasion, purifying—Greek, 
“purity.’’ the flesh—their effect in themselves extended 
no further. The law had a carnal and a spiritual aspect; 
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carnal, as an instrument of the Hebrew polity, God, their 
King, accepting, in minor offences, expiatory victims in- 
stead of the sinner, otherwise doomed to death ; spiritual, 
as the shadow of good things to come (ch. 10. 1). The 
spiritual Israelite derived, in partaking @f these legal 
rights, spiritual blessings not flowing from them, but 
from the great antitype. Ceremonial sacrifices released 
from temporal penalties and ceremonial -disqualijica- 
tions; Christ’s sacrifice releases from everlasting penal- 
ties (v. 12), and moral impurities on the conscience dis- 
qualifying from access to God (v, 14). The purification 
of the flesh (the mere outward man) was by “sprinkling;” 
the washing followed by inseparable connection (Numbers 
19.19), So justification is followed by renewing. 14. offered 
himself— The voluntary nature of the offering gives it 
especial efficacy. He ‘‘ through the eternal Spirit,” i. e., 
His Divine Spirit (Romans 1. 4,in contrast to His “flesh,” 
v. 3; His Godhead, 1 Timothy 3. 16; 1 Peter 3. 18), “His 
inner personality’ [ALFORD], which gave a free consent 
to the act, offered Himself. The animals offered had no 
spirit or will to consent in the act of sacrifice; they were 
offered according to the iaw ; they had a life neither endur- 
ing, nor of any intrinsic efficacy. But He from eternity, 
with His Divine and everlasting Spirit, concurred with the 
Father’s will of redemption by Him. His offering began 
on the altar of the cross, and was completed in His enter- 
ing the holiest place with His blood. The eternity and 
infinitude of His Divine Spirit (ef. ch. 7. 16) gives eternal 
(“eternal redemption,” v. 12, also cf. v. 15) and infinite 
merit to His offering, so that not even the infinite justice 
of God has any exception to take against it. It was 
“through His most burning love, flowing from His eter- 
nal Spirit,” that He offered Himself. [GicoOLAMPADIUS.] 
without spot—the animal victims had to be without ouwt- 
ward blemish; Christ on the cross was a victim inwardly 
and essentially stainless (1 Peter 1. 19). purge—purify 
from fear, guilt, alienation from Him, and selfishness, 
the source of dead works (v. 22, 23). your—The oldest MSS, 
read “our.” Vulgate, however, supports English Version 
reading. conscience—moral religious consciousness. dead 
works—all works done in the natural state, which isa 
state of sin, are dead ; for they come not from living fuith 
in, and love to ‘‘the living God” (ch. 11. 6). As contact 
with a dead body defiled ceremonially (ef. the allusion, 
“ashes of an heifer,” v. 13), so dead works defile the inner 
consciousness spiritually. to—so as to serve. The cere- 
monially unclean could not serve God in the outward 
communion of His people; so the unrenewed cannot serve 
God in spiritual communion. Man’s works before justi- 
fication, however lifelike they look, are dead, and can- 
not therefore be accepted before the living God. To have 
offered a dead animal to God would have been an insult 
(ef. Malachi 1.8), much more for a man not justified by 
Christ’s blood to offer dead works. But those purified by 
Christ’s blood in living faith do serve (Romans 12, 1), and 
shall more fully serve God (Revelation 22, 8), living God 
—therefore requiring living spiritual service (John 4. 24), 
15. for this cause—Because of the all-cleansing power of 
His blood, this fits Him to be Mediator (ch. 8.6, ensuring 
to both parties, God and us, the ratification) of the new 
covenant, which secures both forgiveness for the sins not 
covered by the former imperfect covenant or testament, 
and also an eternal inheritance to the called. by means 
of death—rather, as Greek, “death having taken place.” 
At the moment that His death took place, the necessary 
effect is, ‘the called receive the ( fulfilment ofthe) promise” 
(so Luke 24, 49 uses “‘ promise;” ch. 6, 15; Acts 1. 4); that 
moment divides the Old from the New Testament. The 
“called” are the elect “ heirs,” “ partakers of the heavenly 
ealling” (ch, 3,1), redemption of. . . transgressions 
... under. , , first testament—the transgressions of all 
men from Adam to Christ, first against the primitive reve- 
lation, then against the revelations to the patriarchs, then 
against the law given to Israel, the representative people 
of the world. The “first testament” thus includes the 
whole period from Adam to Christ, and not merely that 
of the covenant with Israel, which was a concentrated 
representation of the covenant made with (or the first lesta- 
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meni siven to) mankind by sacrifice, down from the fall to 
sedemption. Before the inheritance by the New Testament 
_ (for here the idea of the ‘‘ INHERITANCE,” following as the 
result of Christ’s “death,” being introduced, requires the 
Greek to be translated testament, as it was before covenant) 
eould come in, there must be redemption of (i.e., deliver- 
ance from the penalties incurred by) the transgressions 
committed under the first testament, for the propitiatory 
sacrifices under the first testament reached only as far as 
removing outward ceremonial defilement.. But in order 
t obtain the inheritance which is a reality, there must 
bea real propitiation, since God could not enter into cov- 
enant-relation with us so long as past sins were unexpi- 
ated; Romans 3, 24, 25, ‘‘a propitiation’ .. His right- 
eousness for the remission of sins that are past.” the 
promise—to Abraham. might—Greek, “may reccive,” 
which previously they could not (ch. 11. 39, 40). 16. A 
general axiomatic truth; it is ‘a testament;” not the tes- 
tament, The testator must die before his testament takes 
effect (v. 17). This is a common meaning of the Greek 
noun diaihece. So in Luke 22, 29, “I appoint (by testa- 
mentary disposition; the cognate Greek verb diatithemai) 
unto you a kingdom, as my Father hath appointed unto 
me.”’ The need of death before the testamentary appoint- 
ment takes effect, holds good in Christ’s relation as MAN 
to us; of course not in God’s relation to Christ. be—lit., 
“*be borne;” ‘be involved in the case;” be inferred; or 
else, ‘be brought forward in court,” so as to give effect to 
the will. This sense (testament) of the Greek diathece here 
does not exclude its other secondary senses in the other 
passages of the New Testament: (1.) a covenant between 
two parties; (2.)an arrangement, or disposition, made by 
God alone in relation tous. Thus, Matthew 26. 28 may be 
translated, ‘Blood of the covenant ;’’ for a testament does 
not require blood shedding. Cf. Exodus 24, 8 (covenant), 
which Christ quotes, though it is probable He included in 
sense ‘testament’? also under the Greek word diathece 
(comprehending both meanings, “‘ covenant” and “ testa- 
ment’’), as this designation strictly and properly applies 
to the new dispensation, and is rightly applicable to the 
old also, not in itself, but when viewed as typifying the 
new, which is properly a lestament. Moses (Exodus 24. 8) 
speaks of the same thing as (Christ and] Paul. Moses, by 
the term ‘‘ covenant,” does not mean aught save one con- 
cerning giving the heavenly inheritance typified by Ca- 
naan after the death of the Yestator, which he represented 
by the sprinkling of blood. And Paul, by the term “ tes- 
tament,”’ does not mean aught save one having conditions 
attached to it, one which is at the same time a covenant 
[Pout, Synopsis]; the conditions are fulfilled by Christ, not 
by us, except that we must believe, but even this God 
works in His people. TuoLUcK explains, 2s elsewhere, 
“covenant ,.. covenant... mediating victim ;” the mas- 
culine is used of the victim personified, and regarded as 
mediator of the covenant; especially as in the new cove- 
nant a MAN (Christ) took the place of the victim. The 
covenanting parties used to pass between the divided 
parts of: the sacrificed animals; but, without reference to 
this rite, the need of a sacrijice for establishing a covenant 
suffciently explains this verse, Others, also, explaining 
the Greek as “coverant,’”’ consider that the death of the 
sacrificial victim represented in all covenants the death 
of both parties as unaiterably bound to the covenant. So in 
the redemption-covenant, the death of Jesus symbolized 
the death of God (?)in the person of the mediating vie- 
tim, and the death of manin the same. But the expres- 
sion is not ‘there must be the death of both parties mak- 
ing the covenant,” but singular, “of Him who made 
(aorist, past time; not ‘of Him making’) the testament.” 
Also, it is ‘‘ death,” not *‘ sacrifice’ or “‘slaying.’”’ Plainly, 
the death is supposed to be past (aorist, ‘made’’); and 
the fact of the death is brought (Greek) before court to 
give effect to the will. These requisites of a will, or 
tectarment, concur here: 1, A testator; 2. heirs; 3. goods; 
4. the death of the testator; 5. the fact of the death 
-briught forward incourt. In Matthew 26, 28 two other req- 
uicites appear: witnesses, the disciples; and a seal, the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the sign of His blood 
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wherewith the testament is primarily sealed. It is true 
the heir is ordinarily the successor of him who dies and 30 
ceases to have the possession. But in this case Christ 
comes to life again, and is Himself (including all that He 
hath), in the power of His now endless life, His people’s 
inheritance; in His being Heir (ch. 1, 2), they are heirs, £7. 
after—iil., ‘‘ over,’ aS we say “‘ upon the death of the testa- 
tors ;” not as THOLUCK, ‘‘on the condition that slain sacs 
rifices be there,’ which the Greek hardly sanctions, 
otherwise—“seeing that it is never availing.’’ [ALFORD.] 
BENGEL and LACHMANN read with an interrogation, 
“Since, is it ever in force (surely not) while the testator 
liveth?” 18. Whereupon—rather, ‘Whence,’ dedicated 
—‘ inaugurated.” The Old Testament strictly and form- 
ally began on that day of inauguration. ‘ Where the dis- 
position, or arrangement, is ratified by the blood of another, 
viz,, of animals, which cannot inake a eavenant, much less 
make a testament, it is not strictly a testament; where it is 
ratified by the death of him that makes the arrangement, 
it isstrictly, Greek diathece, Hebrew berith, taken in a wider 
sense, a lestament”’ [BENGEL]; thus, in v. 18, referring to 
the old dispensation, we may translate, “ the first (cove= 
nant); or better, retain “the first (testament), not that 
the old dispensation, regarded by itself, is a testament, but 
it isso when regarded as the typical representative of the 
new, which is. strictly a Testament. 19. For—Confirming 
the general truth, v.16. spoken... according to the 
law—strictly adhering to every direction of “ the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances” (Ephesians 2, 
15). Cf Exodus 24, 3, “‘ Moses told the people ail the words 
of the Lord, and ali the judgments ; and all the people answer- 
ed with one voice,” &c, the blood of calves—Greek, “the 
calves,’ viz., those sacrificed by the “ young men”? whom 
he sent to do so (Exodus 24. 5). The “ peace offerings” 
there mentioned were ‘of oxen” (LXX., ‘little calves’), 
and the “burnt offerings’? were probably (though this is 
not specified), as on the day of atonement, goals. The law 
in Exodas sanctioned formally many sacrificial practices 
in use by tradition, from the primitive revelation long be= 
fore. with water—Prescribed, though not in Exodus 24,, 
yet in other purifications, as ex. g7., of the leper, and the 
water of separation which contained the ashes of the red 
heifer. scarlet wool, and hyssop—Ordinarily used for 
purification. Scarlet or crimson, resembling blood: it was 
thought to bea peculiarly deep, fast dye, whence it typi- 
fied sin (Note, Isaiah 1.18). So Jesus wore a scarlet robe, 
the emblem of the deep-dyed sins He bore on Him, though 
He had none in Him. Wool was used as imbibing and 
retaining water; the hyssop, as a bushy, tufty plant 
(wrapt round with the scarlet wool), was used for sprink- 
ling it. The wool was also a symbol of purity (Isaiah 1, 
18). The Hyssopus officinalis grows on walls, with small 
lancet-formed woolly leaves, an inch long, with blue and 
white flowers, and a knotty stalk about a foot high. 
sprinkled ., , the book—viz., out of which he had read 
“every precept: the book of the testament or covenant. 
This sprinkling of the book is not mentioned in Exodus 
2. Hence BENGEL translates, “And (having taken) the 
book itself (so Exodus 24.7), he both sprinkled all the 
people, and (v. 21) moreover sprinkled the tabernacle,” 
But the Greek supports English Version. Paul, by inspira- 
tion, supplies the particular specified here, not in Exodus 
24.7. The sprinkling of the roll (so the Greek for ‘ book”’) 
of the covenant, or testament, as well as of the people, 
implies that neither can the law be fulfilled, nor the 
people be purged from their sins, save by the sprinkling 
of the blood of Christ (1 Peter 1. 2). Cf. v. 33, which shows 
that there is something antitypical to the Bible in heaven 
itself (cf. Revelation 20.12) The Greek, ‘itself,’ distin- 
guishes the book itself from the “ precepts” init which he 
“spake.” 20. Exodus 24. 8, “Belold the blood of the 
covenant, which tle Lord has made with you concerning 
all these words.” The change is here made to accord 
with Christ’s inauguration of the new testament, or 
covenant, as recorded by St. Luke 22. 20, ‘This cup (is) 
the new testament in my blood, which is shed for you.” 
the only Gospel in which the “is’? has to be supplied, 
Luke was Paul’s companion, which accounts for the core 
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respondence, as here too “is” has to be supplied. testa= 
ment—(JVole, v.16, 17.) The Greek diathece means both 
testament and covenant; the term “covenant” better suits 
the old dispensation, though the ides testament is in- 
cluded, for the old was one in its typical relation to the 
new dispensation, to which the term “ testament’ is 
better suited. Christ has sealed the testament with His 
blood, of which the Lord’s Supper is the sacramental sign. 
The testator was represented by the animals slain in the 
old dispensation. In both dispensations the inheritance 
Was bequeathed: in the new by One who has come in 
person and died; in the old by the same one, only typi- 
cally and ceremonially present. See ALForD’s excellent 
Note. enjoined unto you—commissioned me to ratify in 
relation to you. In the old dispensation the condition to 
be fulfilled on the people's part is implied in the words, 
Exodus 2. 8, ‘(Lord made with you) concerning all these 
words.” But here Paul omits this clause, as he includes 
the fulfilment of this cond?tion of obedience to “all these 
words” in the new covenant, as part of God’s promise, in 
ch. 8.8 10, 12, whereby Christ fulfils all for our justifica- 
tion, aid will enable us by putting His Spirit in us to 
fulfil all in our now progressive, and finally complete 
sanctification. 21. Greek, “And, moreover, in like man- 
ner.”” The sprinkling of the tabernacle with blood is added 
by inspiration here to the account in Exodus 380, 25-80; 40. 
9,10, which mentions only Moses’ anointing the taber- 
nacle and its vessels. In Leviticus 8. 10, 15, 30, the sprink- 
ling of blood upon Aaron and his garments, and upon his 
sons, and upon the altar, is mentioned as well as the 
anointing, so that we might naturally infer, as JosrEPHUS 
has distinctly stated, that the tabernacle and its vessels 
were sprinkled with blood as well as being anointed: 
Leviticus 16. 16, 19, 20, 33, virtually sanctions this infer- 
ence. The tabernacle and its contents needed purifica- 
tion (2 Chronicles 29,21), 22. almost—to be joined with 
“all things,” viz., almost all things under the old dispensa- 
tion. The exceptions to all things being purified by blood 
are, Exodus 19. 10; Leviticus 15. 5, &c.; 16, 26,28; 22. 6; 
Numbers 31, 22-24, without—Geek, “‘apart from.” shed= 
ding of blood—shed in the slaughter of the victim, 
and poured out at the altar subsequently. The pouring 
out of the blood on the altar is the main part of the 
sacrifice (Leviticus 17,11), and it could not have place 
apart from the previous shedding of the blood in the 
Slaying. Paul has, perhaps, in mind here, Luke 22, 20, 
“This cup is the new testament in my blood, which is 
shed for you.” is—G'reek, “takes place:’’ comes to pass. 
remission —of sins: a favourite expression of Luke, 
Paul’s companion. Properly used of remitting a debt 
(Matthew 6,12; 18. 27, 32); our sins are debts. On the 
truth here, cf. Leviticus 5. 11-13, an exception because of 
poverty, confirming the general rule. 23. patterns—“ the 
suggestive representations ;” the typical copies (Note, ch. 
8.5), things in the heavens—the heavenly tabernacle 
and’ the things therein. purified with these—with the 
blood of bulls and goats. heavenly things them- 
selves—the archetypes. Man’s sin had introduced an 
element of disorder into the relations of God and His 
holy angels in respect to man. The purification removes 
this element of disorder, and changes God’s wrath 
against man in heaven (designed to be the place of God’s 
revealing His grace to men and angels) into a smile of 
reconciliation, Cf. “* peace in heaven” (Luke 19.38.) “The 
uncreated heaven of God, though in itself untroubled 
light, yet needed a purification in so far as the light of 
love was obscured by the fire of wrath against sinful man,” 
{DeLIrzscH in ALFORD.|] Contrast Revelation 12. 7-10. 
Christ's atonement had the effect also of casting Satan out 
of heaven (Luke 10. 18; John 12.81; ef. ch. 2.14), Christ’s 
body, the true tabernacle (notes, ch. 8. 2; 9.11), as bearing 
our imputed sin (2 Corinthians 5. 21), was consecrated 
(John 17. 17, 19) and purified by the shedding of His blood 
to be the meeting-place of God and man, sacrifice—The 
plural is used in expressing the general proposition, 
though strictly referring to the one sacrifice of Christ 
enee for all, Paul implies, that His one sacrifice, by its 
niatchless excellency, is equivalent to the Levitical many 
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sacrifices. It, though but one, is manifold in its effects 
and applicability to many. 24. Resumption more fully 
of the thought, ‘‘ He entered in once into the holy place,’ 
v.12, He has inv. 13, 14,expanded the words “ by His own 
blood,” v, 12; and in v, 15-23, he has enlarged on “‘an High 
Priest of good things to come.” mot... into... holy 
places made with hands—as was the Holy of holies in 
the earthly tabernacle (note, v. 11). figures—copies “ of 
the true” holiest place, heaven, the original archetype 
(ch. 8. 5). imto heaven itself—the immediate presence of 
the invisible God beyond all the created heavens, through 
which latter Jesus passed (nole, ch. 4, 14; 1 Timothy 6. 16). 
now—ever since His ascension in the present economy (ef. 
v, 26), to appéar—TO PRESENT HIMSELF; Greek, “to be 
made toappear.” Mere man may have a vision through 
@ medium, or veil, as Moses had (Exodus 383, 18, 20-23), 
Christ alone beholds the Father without a veil, and is His 
perfect image. Through seeing Him only can we see the 
Father, in the presence of God—Greek, “to the face of 
God.”’ The saints shall hereafter see God’s face in Christ 
(Revelation 22, 4): the earnest of which is now given (2 
Corinthians 3, 18), Aaron, the Levitical high priest for 
the people, stood before the ark and only saw the cloud, the 
symbol of God’s glory (Exodus 28, 30), for us—in our be- 
half as our Advocate and Intercessor (ch. 7.25; Romans 8, 
34; 1John2.1). “It is enough that Jesus should show Him- 
self for us to the Father: the sight of Jesus satisfied God 
in our behalf. He brings before the face of God no offer- 
ing which has exhausted itself, and, as only sufficing for 
a time, needs renewal; but He himself is in person, by 
virtue of the eternal Spirit, i.e., the imperishable life of 
His person, now and for ever freed from death, our eter- 
nally present offering before God.” [DELITZSCH in AL- 
FORD.] 25. As in v.24, Paul said, it was not into the 
typical, but the true sanctuary, that Christ is entered; so 
now he says, that His sacrifice needs not, as the Levit- 
ical sacrifices did, to be repeated. Construe, “ Vor yet did 
He enter for this purpose (hat He may offer Himself often,” 
t.e., present Hinself in the presence of God, as the high 
priest does (Paul uses the present tense, as the legal service 
was then existing), year by year, on the day of atone- 
ment, entering the Holy of holies. ‘with—Ilit,, “in.” 
blood of others—not his own, as Christ did. 26. then—in 
that case. must... have suffered—rather as Greek, 
“It would have been necessary for Him often to suffer.” 
In order to “offer” (v. 25), or present Himself often before 
God in the heavenly holiest place, like the legal high 
priests making fresh renewals of this high priestly fune- 
tion. He would have had, and would have often to suffer, 
His oblation of Himself before God was once forall (7. e., 
the bringing in of His blood into the heavenly Holy of 
holies), and therefore the preliminary suffering was once 
for all. simece the foundation of the world—The con- 
tinued sins of men, from their first creation, would entail 
a continual suffering on earth, and consequent oblation 
of His blood in the heavenly holiest place, since the foun- 
dation of the world, if the one oblation “in the fulness of 
time” were not sufficient. PHILO, de Mon., p. 637, shows 
that the high priest of the Hebrews offered sacrifices for 
the whole human race. “If there had been greater effi- 
cacy in the repetition of the oblation, Christ necessarily 
would not have been so long promised, but would have 
been sent immediately after the foundation of the world 
to suffer, and offer Himself at successive periods,” [Gro- 
TIUS.] now—as thé case is, once—for all; without need 
of renewal. Rome’s fiction of an UNBLOODY sacrifice in 
the mass, contradicts her assertion that the bloodof Christ 
is present in the wine; and also confutes her assertion 
that the mass is propitiatory; for, if unbloody, it cannot 
be propitiatory ; for without shedding of blood there is no re- 
mission (v, 22). Moreover, the expression “once” for all 
here, and in v. 28, and ch. 10. 10, 12, proves the falsity of 
her view that there is a continually-repeated offering of 
Christ in the Eucharist or mass. The offering of Christ 
was a thing oncedone that it might be thought of for ever 
(Note, ef. ch. 10.12), in the end of the world—Greek, “at 
the consummation of the ages;” the winding up of all the 
previous ages from the foundation of the world; to be fol- 
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lowed by a new age (ch. 1.1, 2). The last age, beyond 
which no further age is to be expected before Christ's 
speedy second coming, which is the complement of the 
first coming; lit., “‘ the ends of the ages;’’ Matthew 28. 20 is 
Ut., “the consummation of the age,” or world (singular; 
not as here, plural, ages). Cf. “the fulness of times,” 
Ephesians 1.10, appeared—Greek, “been manifested” on 
earth (1 Timothy 3. 16; 1 Peter 1,20), English Version has 
confounded three distinct Greek verbs, by translating all 
alike, v. 24, 26, 28, appear.” But, in v, 24, it is “to present 
Himself,” viz., before God in the heavenly sanctuary; in v. 
26, ‘been manifested” on earth: in v, 28, “shall be seen” 
by all, and especially believers. put away — abolish; 
doing away sin’s power as well by delivering men from 
its guilt and penalty, so that it should be powerless to 
condemn men, as also from its yoke, so that they shall at 
Jast sin nomore. sin—Singular number; all the sins of 
men of every age are regarded as one muss laid on Christ. 
He hath not only atoned for all actual sins, but destroyed 
sin itself. John 1, 29, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin (not merely the sins: singular, not plural) of 
the world.” by the sacrifice of himself—Greek, “by 
(through) His own sacrifice ;’ not by “ blood of others” (v. 25). 
ALFORD loses this contrast in translating, ‘By his sacri- 
fice.” 27. as—inasmuch as, it is appointed—Greek, “it 
is laid up (as our appointed lot),’’ Colossians 1,5. The 
word “appointed” (so Hebrew ‘Seth’’ means) in the case 
of man, answers to “anointed” in the case of Jesus; 
therefore “the Christ,’ i. e., the anointed, is the title here 
given designedly. He is the representative man; and 
there is a strict correspondence between the history of 
man and that of the Son of man. The two most solemn 
facts of our being are here connected with the two most 
gracious truths of our dispensation, our death and judg- 
ment answering in parallelism to Christ’s first coming to 
die for us, and His second coming to consummate our sal- 
vation. onee—and nomore. after this the judgment— 
viz., at Christ's appearing, to which, in v. 28, “‘judgment”’ 
in this verse is parallel. Not “after this comes the 
heavenly glory.” The intermediate state is a state of joy- 
cus, or else agonizing and fearful expectation of ‘‘judg- 
ment;” after the judgment comes the full and final state 
of joy,or else woe. 28. Christ—Geck, “THE Christ;” the 
representative MAN; representing all men, as the first 
Adam did. once offered—not “ often,’ v. 25; justas “men,” 
of whom He is the representative Head, are appointed by 
God once to die. He did not need to die again and again 
for each individual, or each successive generation of men, 
for Hie represents all men of every age, and therefore 
needed to die but once for all, so as, to exhaust the pen- 
alty of death ineurred by all. He was offered by the Fa- 
ther, His own “eternal Spirit’ (v. 14) concurring; as Abra- 
ham spared not Isaac, but offered him, the son himself 
unresistingly submitting to the father’s will (Genesis 22), 
to bear the sins—Referring to Isaiah 53, 12, ‘‘ He bare the 
sins of many,” viz., on Himself; so “‘ bear’? means, Leviti- 
cus 24,15; Numbers 5, 31; 14.34. The Greek is lit. to bear up 
(1 Peter 2.24), “Our sins were laid on Him. When, there- 
-fore, He was lifted up on the cross, He bare up our sins 
along with Him.” [BENGEL.] many—not opposed to ail, 
but to few. He, the One, was offered for many; and that 
once for all (ef. Matthew 20, 28), appear—rather, as Greck, 
“be seen.” No longer in the alien “form of a servant,” 
but in His own proper glory. without—apart from... 
separate from... “sin.” Not bearing the sin of many 
on Him as at His first coming (even then there was no sin 
in Him). Thatsin has been at His first coming once for 
all taken away, so as to need no repetition of His sin 
offering of Himself (v. 26). At His second coming He shall 
have no more to do with sin, look for him—with waiting 
expectation even unto the end (so the Greek), It is translated 
“wait for’ in Romans 8. 19, 23; 1 Corinthians 1.7, which 
see, unto salvation—to bring in completed salvation; 
redeeming then the body which is as yet subject to the 
bondage of corruption, Hence, in Philippians 3, 20 he 
gays, ‘‘ we look for THE SAVIOUR.” Wote, Christ’s prophet- 
ical office, as the Divine Teacher, was especially exercised 
during His earthly ministry ; His priestly is now from His 
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first to His second coming; His kingly office shall be fully 
manifested at, and after, His second coming, : 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver, 1-89. CONCLUSION OF THE FOREGOING ARGUMENT, 
THE YEARLY RECURRING LAW SACRIFICES CANNOT PER- 
FECT THE WORSHIPPER, BUT CHRIST’S ONCHE-FOR-ALL 
OFFERING CAN, Instead of the daily ministry of the Le- 
vitical priests, Christ’s service is perfected by the one 
sacrifice, whence He now sits on the right hand of God as 
a Priest-King, until all His foes shall be subdued unto 
Him. Thus the new covenant (ch, 8. 8-12) is inaugurated, 
whereby the law is written on the heart, so that an offer- 
ing for sin is needed no more. Wherefore we ought to 
draw near the Holiest in firm faith and love; fearful of 
the awful results of apostasy ; looking for the recompenso 
to be given at Christ’s coming. 1. Previously the oneness 
of Christ’s offering was shown; now is shown its perfec- 
tion as contrasted with the law sacrifices. having—In- 
asmuch as it has but “the shadow, not the very image,’’ 
i.e., not the exact likeness, reality, and full revelation, 
such as the Gospel has. The “image’’ here means the 
archetype (cf. ch. 9, 24), the original, solid image [BENGEL] 
realizing to us those heavenly verities, of which the law 
furnished but a shadowy outline before. Cf. 2 Corinthians 
3. 15, 14,18; the Gospel is the very setting forth by the 
Word and Spirit of the heavenly realities themselves, out 
of which if (the Gospel) is constructed. So ALFoRD, As 
Christ is ‘the express image (Greek, impress) of the Fa- 
ther’s person” (ch. 1.3), so the Gospel is the heavenly ver- 
ities themselves manifested by revelation—the heavenly 
very archetype, of which the law was drawn as a sketch, or 
outline copy (ch. 8.5). The law was a continual procesn of 
acted prophecy, proving the Divine design that its coun- 
terparts should come; and proving the truth of tr.ose 
counterparts when they came. Thus the imperfez. and 
continued expiatory sacrifices before Christ forett:.1, and 
now prove the reality of, Christ’s one perfect ant‘.ypical 
expiation. good things to come—(ch. 9. 11)—belcnging to 
“the world (age) to come.” Good things in part made pres- 
ent by faith to the believer, and to be fully realized here- 
after in actual and perfect enjoyment. LESSING says, “As 
Christ’s Church on earth is a prediction of the economy 
of the future life, so the Old Testament economy is a pre- 
diction of the Christian Church.” In relation to the tem- 
poral good things of the law, the spiritual and eternal 
good things of the Gospel are ‘good things to come.”” Co- 
lossians 2,17 calls legal ordinances “the shadow,” and 
Christ “the body.” never—atany time(v. 11), with those 
sacrifices—rather, “‘ with the same sacrifices. year by year 
—This clause in the Greek refers to the whole sentence, not 
merely to the words “‘which they the priests offered’’ 
(Greek, ‘“ offer’), Thus the sense is, not as Hnglish Ver- 
sion, but, the law year by year, by the repetition of the same 
sacrifices, testifies its inability to perfect the worshippers, viz., 
on the YEARLY day of atonement. The ‘ daily” sacrifices 
are referred to, v. ll. continually—Greek, “ continuous- 
ly.” Implying that they offer a toilsome and ineffectual 
“continuous” round of the ‘‘same” atonement-sacrifices 
recurriny “year by year.” perfect—fully meet man’s 
needs. as to justification and sanctification (Vote, ch. 9. 9}. 
comers. thereunto—those so coming unto God, viz., the 
worshippers (the whole people) coming to God in the per- 
son of their representative, the high priest, 2. For—If' 
the law could, by its sacrifices, have perfected the woi-~ 
shippers. they —the sacrifices. once purged —1F they 
were once for all cleansed (ch. 7. 27), consciemee —“ con- 
sciousness of sin” (ch.9,9), 3. But—So far from those saecri- 
Jices ceasing to be offered (v. 2). in, &c.—in the fact of their 
being offered, and in the course of their being offered on 
the day of atonement, Contrast v, 17, a remembrance— 
a recalling to mind by the high priest’s confession, on the 
day of atonement, of the sins both of each past year and 
of all former years, proving that the expiatory sacrifices 
of former years were not felt by men’s consciences to 
have fully atoned for former sins; in fact, the expiation 
and remission were only legal ar4 typical (v. 4,11). The 


Tie Weakness of the Law Sacrijices. 


Gospel remission, on the contrary, is so complete, that 
sins are “‘ remembered no more” (v.17) by God. It is un- 
belief to “ forget” this once-for-all purgation, and to fear 
on account of “former sins’’ (2 Peter 1.9). The believer, 
once for all bathed, needs only to “wash” his hands and 
“feet” of soils, according as he daily contracts them, in 
Christ’s blood (John 13, 10), 4. For—Reason why, neces- 
sarily, there is a continually recurring ‘‘remembrance of 
sins” in the legal sacrifices (v. 3). Typically, “the blood 
of bulls,” &c., sacrificed, had power; but it was only in 
virtue of the power of the one real antitypical sacrifice of 
Christ; they had no power in themselves ; they were not 
the instrument of perfect vicarious atonement, but an 
exhibition of the need of it, suggesting to the faithful Is- 
raelite the sure hope of coming redemption, according to 
God’s promise. take away—'take off.’ The Greek, v. 
ll, is stronger, explaining the weaker word here, “take 
away utterly.’’ The blood of brutes could not take away 
the sin of man. A MAN must do that (Votes, ch. 9, 12-14). 
5. Christ’s voluntary self-offering, in contrast to those 
inefficient sacrifices, is shown to fulfil perfectly ‘the 
will of God” as to our redemption, by completely atoning 
“for (our) sins.” Wherefore—Seeing that a nobler than 
animal sacrifices was needed to “ takeaway sins.” when 
he ecometh—Greek, ‘‘coming.’’? The time referred to is 
the period before His entrance into the world, when the 
inefficiency of animal sacrifices for expiation had been 
proved. [THOLUCK.] Or, the time is that between Jesus’ 
first dawning of reason as a child, and the beginning of 
His public ministry, during which, being ripened in 
human resofution, He was intently devoting Himself to 
the doing of His Father’s will. [ALFrorD.] But the time 
of “coming” is present; not ““when He had come,” but 
“when coming into the world;’’ so, in order to accord 
with ALFrorp’s view, “the world’ must mean His 
PUBLIC ministry: when coming, or about to come, into 
public, The Greek verbs are in the past: “sacrifice, &c., 
thou didst not wish, but a body thou didst prepare for 
me;” and, ‘Lo, J am come.” Therefore, in order to har- 
monize these times, the present coming, or about to come, 
with the past, A body thou didst prepare for me,” we 
must either explain as ALFORD, or else, if we take the 
period to be before His actual arrival in the world (the 
earth) or incarnation, we must explain the past tenses to 
refer to God’s purpose, which speaks of what He designed 
from eternity as though it were already fulfilled, “A 
body thou didst prepare in thy eternal counsel,” This 
seems to me more likely than explaining ‘‘coming into 
the world,” coming into public, or entering on His public 
ministry. David, in Psalm 40, (here quoted), reviews his 
past troublesand God’s having delivered him from them, 
and his consequent desire to render willing obedience to 
God as more acceptable than sacrifices; but the Spirit 
puts into his mouth language finding its partial applica- 
tion to David, and its full realization only in the Divine 


Son of David. “The more any son of man approaches the. 


incarnate Son of God in position, or office, or individual 
spiritual experience, the more dircctly may his holy 
breathings in the power of Christ’s Spirit be taken as 
utterances of Christ Himself. Of all men, the prophet- 
king of Israel resembled and foreshadowed Him the 
most.” [ALFORD,] a bedy hast thou prepared me— 
Greek, “thou didst fit for mea body,” “In thy counsels 
thou didst determine to make for me a body, to be given up 
to death as a sacrificial victim.” [Wauu.] In the Hebrew, 
Psalm 40, 6, it is ‘‘ mine ears hast thou opened,” or “dug.” 
Perhaps this alludes to the custom of boring the ear of a 
slave who volunteers toremain under his master when he might 
be free. Christ’s assuming a human body, in obedience to 
the Father’s will, in order to die the death of a slave (ch. 
2, 14), was virtually the same act of voluntary submission 
to service as that of a slave suffering his ear to be bored 
by his master, His willing obedience to the Father's will is 
what is dwelt on as giving especial virtue to His sacrifice 
(v. 7,9, 10). The preparing, or filting of a body for Him, is 
not with a view to His mere incarnation, but to His ex- 
piatory sacrifice (v.10), as the contrast to “sacrifice and 
offering” requires; ef, also Romans 7,4; Ephesians 2, 16; 
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God has no Pleasure in Burnt Offerings. 


Colossians 1,22, More probably “opened mine ears,” 
means opened mine inward ear, so as to be attentively 
obedient to what God wills me to do, viz., to assume the 
body He has prepared for me for my sacrifice, so Job, 
Margin, 33. 16; 36. 10 (doubtless the boring of a slave's ear 
was the symbol of such willing obedience); Isaiah 50, 5, 
“The Lord God hath opened mine ear,” i. e., made me obe- 
diently attentive as a slave to his master, Others some- 
what similarly explain, ‘‘ Mine ears hast thou digged,” or 
“fashioned,” not with allusion to Exodus 21. 6, but to the 
true office of the ear—a willing, submissive attention to 
the voice of God (Isaiah 50, 4,5). The forming of the ear 
implies the preparation of the body, i. ¢., the incarnation; 
this secondary idea, really in the Hebrew, though less 
prominent, is the one which Paul uses for his argument, 
In either explanation the idea of Christ taking on Him 
the form, and becoming obedient as a servant, is implied, 
As He assumed a body in which to make His self-saeri- 
fice, so ought we present our bodies a living sacrifice (Ro- 
mans 12.1). 6. burnt offerings—Grcek, ‘‘whole burnt 
offerings.” thou hast had no pleasure—as if these 
could in themselves atone for sin: God had pleasure in 
(Greek, “approved,” or “‘ was well pleased with’) them, in 
so far as they were an act of obedience to His positive 
command under the Old Testament, but not as having an 
intrinsic efficacy such as Christ’s sacrifice had. Contrast 
Matthew 3.17. 7. I come—rather, ‘I am come” (Note, v. 
5). “Here we have the creed, as it were, of Jesus: ‘Iam 
come to fulfil the law, Matthew 5. 17; to preach, Mark 1.38; 
to call sinners to repentance, Luixe 5, 32; to send a sword, 
and to set men at variance, Matthew 10. 34, 35; I came 
down from heaven to do the will of Him thatsent me, 
John 6. 38, 39 (so here, Psalm 40. 7, 8); I am sent to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel, Matthew 15, 24; I am come 
into this world for judgment, John 9. 389; Iam come that 
they might have life, and might have it more abundantly, 
John 10, 10; to save what had been lost, Matthew 18. 11 

to seek and to save that which was lost, Luke 19. 10; cf, 1 
Timothy 1, 15; to save men’s lives, Luke 9.56; to send fire 
on the earth, Luke 12, 49; to minister, Matthew 20. 28; as 
“the Light,’ John 12, 46; to bear witness unto the truth 

John 18, 37.’ See, reader, that thy Saviour obtain what 
He aimed atin thy case. Moreover, do thou for thy part 
say, why thou art come here? Dost thou, then, also, do 
the will of God? From what time? and in what way?” 
[BENGEL.] -When the two goats on the day of atonement 
were presented before the Lord, that goat was to beoffered 
as asin offering on which the lot of the Lord should fall; 
and that lot was lifted up on high in the hand of the high 
priest, and then laid upon the head of the goat which was 
to die; so the hand of God deternvined all that was done to 
Christ, Besides the covenant of God with man through 
Christ’s blood, there was another covenant made by the 
Father with the Son from eternity, The condition was, 


“Tf He shall make His soul an offering for sin, He shall , 


see His seed,” &e, (Isaiah 43, 19), The Son accepted the 
condition, ‘Lo, I come to do thy will, O God,” [BrsHop 
PEARSON,] Oblation, intercession, and benediction, are 
His three priestly offices, in the volume, &c.—lit,, ‘the 
roll; the parchment MS, being wrapped around a eylin- 
der headed with knobs. Here, the Scripture ‘‘volume” 
meant isthe 40th Psalm, “ By this very passage ‘ written 
of me,’ I undertake to do thy will [viz., that I should die 
for the sins of the world,in order that all who believe 
may be saved, not by animal sacrifices, v. 6, but by my 
death],” This is the written contract of Messiah (ef, Ne- 
hemiah 9, 38), whereby He engaged to be our surety. So 
complete is the inspiration of all that is written, so great 
the authority of the Psalms, that what David says is 
really what Christ then and there said, 8. he—Christ, 
sacrifice, &c,—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ sacrifices and affe~ 
ings” (plural), This verse combines the two clauses pin- 
viously quoted distinctly, v. 5, 6, in contrast to the saeri-+ 
fice of Christ with which God was well pleased. 9, Them 
said he—‘ At that time (viz., when speaking by Dayid’s 
mouth in the 40th Psalm) He hath said.” The rejection 
of the legal sacrifices involves, as its concomitant, the 
voluntary offer of Jesus to make the self-sacrifice with 





“The Sacrifice of Christ, once: Offered, 


which God is well pleased (for, indeed, it was God’s own 
“will” that He came to do in offering it: so that this sacri- 
fice could not but be well pleasing to God), I come— 
“Tamcome.” taketh away—‘sets aside the first,’ viz., 
“the legal system of sacrifices’? which God wills not. 
_the second—“ the will of God” (v, 7, 9) that Christ should 
redeem us by His self-sacrifice. 10. By—Greek, ‘INn.” 
So “in,” and “through,” occur in the same sentence, 
1 Peter 1, 22,‘‘Ye have purified your souls -IN obeying 
the truth through the Spirit.’? Also, 1 Peter1.5,in the 
Greek. The “iw (fulfilment of) which will” (ef. the 
use of IN, Ephesians 1. 6, ‘‘wherein [in which grace] 
He hath made us accepted in the Beloved’’), expresses 
the originaling cause; ““THROUGH the offering... of 
Christ,” the instrumental or mediatory cause, The whole 
work of redemption flows from “the will’? of God the 
Father, as the First Cause, who decreed redemption from 
before the foundation of the world. The “will” here 
{boulema) is His absolute sovereign will. His ‘good will” 
(eudokia) is a particular aspect of it. are sanctified— 
once for all, and as our permanent siate (so the Greek). 
It is the finished work of Christ in having sanctified us 
(i. e,, having translated us from a state of unholy aliena- 
tion into a state of consecration to God, having ‘‘ no more 
conscience of sin,’’ v, 2) once for all and permanently, not 
the process of gradual sanctification, which is here referred 
to. the body—“ prepared” for Him by the Father (v. 5). 
As the atonement, or reconciliation, is by the blood of 
Christ (Leviticus 17, 11), so our sanctification (consecration 
to God, holiness and eternal bliss) is by the body of Christ 
(Colossians 1, 22). ALFORD quotes the Book of Common 
Prayer Communion Service, ‘that our sinful bodies may be 
made clean by His body, and our souls washed through His 
most precious blood.’”’ once for all—(Ch. 7, 27; 9. 12, 26, 28; 
10. 12, 14.) 11. And—A new point of contrast; the frequent 
repetition of the sacrifices, priest—The oldest MSS. read, 
“high priest.”” Though he did not in person stand ‘‘daily” 
offering sacrifices, he did so by the subordinate priests of 
whom, as well as of all Israel, he was the representative 
head, So “ daily ”’ is applied to the high priests (ch. 7. 27). 
standeth—the attitude of one ministering; in contrast to 
* sat down on the right hand of God,” v. 12, said of Christ; 
the posture of one being ministered toasa king, which 
—Greek, “the which,” i.e., of sucha kind as, take away 
_ —utterly; lit., stripoffall round. Legal sacrifices might, in 
part, produce the sense of forgiveness, yet scarcely even 
that (Vote, v. 4); but entirely to strip off one’s guilt they 
neyer could, 12. this man—Emphatic (ch.3.3). for ever 
—joined in English Version with “offered one sacrifice ;’’ 
offered one sacrifice, the efficacy of which endures for 
ever; lit., continuously (cf. v. 14), “The offering of Christ, 
once for all made, willcontinue the one and only oblation 
for ever ; no other will supersede it.”” [BENGEL.] The mass, 
which professes to be the frequent repetition of one and the 
same sacrifice of Christ’s body, is hence disproved. For not 
only is Christ’s body one, but also His offering is one, and 
that inseparable from His suffering (ch. 9. 26), The mass 
would be much the same as the Jewish sacrifices which 
Paul sets aside as abrogated, for they were anticipations 
of the one sacrifice, just as Rome makes masses continua- 
tions of it, in opposition to Paul’s argument, A repetition 
would imply that the former once-for-all offering of the 
one sacrifice was imperfect, and so would be dishonouring 
to it (v. 2, 18). Verse l4,on the contrary, says, ‘‘He hath 
PERFECTED FOR EVER them that are sanctified.” If Christ 
offered Himself at the last supper, then He offered Him- 
self again on the cross, and there would be two offerings ; 
but Paul says’ there was only one, once for all, Cf. Note, ch. 
9. 26. English Version is favoured by the usage in this 
Epistle, of putting the Greek ‘for ever” after that which 
it qualifies. Also, ‘‘one.sacrifice for ever,’’ stands in con- 
trast to “tlt same sacrifices oftentimes” (v, 11). Also, 1 
Corinthians 15, 25, 28, agrees with v, 12, 13, taken as Hnglish 
Version, not joining, as ALForD does. “for ever” with 
“sat down,” for Jesus is to give up the mediatorial throne 
* when all things shall be subdued unto Him,” and not to 
sit on it for ever, 13. expecting—" waiting.”’ Awaiting 
the execution of His Father’s will, that ail His foes should 
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has For Ever Taken uway Sin. 


be subjected to Him, The Son waits till the Father shall 
“send Him forth to triumph overall His foes.” He isnow 
silting at rest (v, 12), invisibly reigning, and having His 
foes virtually, by right of His death, subject to Him. His 
present sitting on the unseen throne is a necessary pre- 
liminary to His coming forth to subject His foes openly, 
Heshball then come forth toa visibly-manifested kingdom 
and conquest over his foes. Thus He fulfils Psalm 110, 1, 
This agrees with 1 Corinthians 15. 23-28. He is, by His 
Spirit and His providence, now subjecting His foes to 
Him in part (Psalm 110), The subjection of His foes fully 
shall be at his second advent, and from that time to the 
general judgment (Revelation 19. and 20.); then comes the 
subjecticaa of Himself as Head of the Church to the Father 
(the mediatorial economy ceasing when its end shall have 
been accomplished), that God may be allein all, Eastern 
conquerors used to tread on the necks of the vanquished, 
as Joshua did to the five kings. So Christ’s total and ab- 
solute conquest at His coming is symbolized. be made 
his footstool—iit., ‘be placed (rendered) footstool of His 
feet.” his ememies—Satan and Death, whose strength 
consists in “sin;’ this being taken away (v. 12), the power 
of the foesis taken away, and their destruction necessarily 
follows. 14, For—The sacrifice being ‘for ever” in its 
eflicacy (v. 12) needs no renewal. “ For,’ &c. them that 
are sanctified—rather as Greek, ‘them that are being sane- 
tified.” The sanctification (consecration to God) of the 
elect (1 Peter 1, 2) believers is perfect in Christ once for all 
(Note, v.10). (Contrast the law, ch. 7.19; 9.9; 10.1.) The 
development of that sanctification is progressive, 15. The. 
Greek has “moreover,” or “now.’’ is a witmess—of the 
truth which I am setting forth. The Father’s witness 
is given ch. 5, 10, The Son’s, ch. 10.5. Now is added that 
of the Holy Spirit, called accordingly ‘the Spirit of grace,” 
v. 29. The testimony of all Three leads to the same con- 
clusion (v, 18), for after that he hai said, &c.—The con- 
clusion to the sentence is in v. 17, ‘After He had said be+ 
fore, This is the covenant that I will make with them 
(with the house of Israel, ch. 8. 10; here extended to the 
spiritual Israel), &c., saith the Lord; I will put (lit., giving, 
referring to the giving of the law; not now as then, giving 
into the hands, but giving) my laws into their hearts (mind, 
ch, 8. 10) and in their minds (hearts, ch. 8. 10); I will inseribe 
(so the Greek) them (here he omits the addition quoted in 
eh. 8.10, 11, Z will be to them a God, &¢., and they shall not 
teach every man his neighbour, &e.), and (i. e., after He had 
said the foregoing, HE THEN ADDS) their sins, &c., will I re- 
member no more.” The great object of the quotation here 
is, to prove that, there being in the Gospel covenant ‘ RE- 
MISSION of sins” (v. 17), there is no more need of a sacrifice 
for sins. The object of the same quotation in ch. 8. 8-13 is 
to show that, there being a‘ NEW covenant,” the old is 
antiquated. 18, where remission of these is—as thereis 
under the Gospel covenant (v, 17), ‘Here ends the finale 
(ch, 10, 1-18) of the great tripartite arrangement (ch. 7. 1-25; 
7. % to 9,12; 9.13 to 10. 18) of the middle portion of the Epistle, 
Its great theme was Christ a High Priest for ever after the~- 
order of Melchisedec. Whatit is to be a high priest after 
the order of Melchisedec is set forth, ch. 7. 1-25, as con- 
trasted with the Aaronic order, That Christ, however, as 
High Priest, is Aaron’s antitype in the true holy place, by 
virtue of His self-sacrifice here on earth, and Mediator of 
a better covenant, whose essential character the old only 
typified, we learn, ch. 7. 26to9. 12. And that Christ’s self- 
sacrifice, offered through the Eternal Spirit, is of everlast- 
ing power, as contrasted with the unavailing cycle of legal 
offerings, is established in the third part, ch. 9. 13 to 10, 18; 
the first half of this last portion [ch, 9. 13-28], showing that 
both our present possession of salvation, and our future 
completion of it, are as certain to us as that He is with 
God, ruling asa Priest and reigning as a King, once more 
to appear, no more as a bearer of our sins, but in glory as 
a Judge, The second half, ch. 10, 1-18, reiterating the main 
position of the whole, the High Priesthood of Christ, 
grounded on His offering of Himself—its kingly character 
its eternal accomplishment of its end, confirmed by Psalm 
40 and 110,,and Jeremiah 31.”’ [DELITZSCH in ALFORD.] 19. 
Here begins the third and last division of the Epistle; our 
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Exhortation to hold fast the Faith 


duty now whilst waiting for the Lord's second advent, Re- 
sumption and expansion of the exhortation (ch. 4, 14-16; 
cf, v. 22, 23 here) wherewith he closed the flrst part of the 
Epistle, preparatory to his great doctrinal argument, 
beginning ch.7.1, boldmess—" free confidence,” grounded 


_on the consciousness that our sins have been forgiven, to _ 


enter—lit,, “as regards the entering.” by—Greek, “in; it 
is in the blood of Jesus that our boldness to enter is 
grounded. Cf. Ephesians 3, 12, “IN whom we have bold- 
ness and access with confidence.” It is His having once 
for all entered as our Forerunner (ch, 6, 20) and High 
Priest (v, 21), making atonement for us with His blood, 
which is continually there (ch. 12, 24) before God, that 
gives us confident access. No priestly caste now mediates 
between the sinner and his Judge. We may come boldly 
with loving confidence, not with slavish fear, directly 
through Christ, the only mediating Priest. The minister 
is not officially nearer God than the layman; nor can the 
latter serve God at 9, distance or by deputy, as the natural 
man would like. EHach mustcome for himself, and all are 
accepted when they come by the new and living way 
opened by Christ. Thus all Christians are, in respect to 
access directly to God, virtually high priests (Revelation 
1. 6). They draw nigh in and through Christ, the only 
proper High Priest (ch.7. 25). 20. which—The antecedent 
in the Greek is “the entering ;’’ not as Mnglish Version, 
“way.” Translate, “* Which (entering) He has consecrated 
(not as though it were already existing, but has been the 
jirst to open, INAUGURATED asa new thing; Note, ch. 9. 18, 
where the Greek is the same) for us (as) a new (Greek, re- 
cent; recently opened, Romans 16, 25, 26) and living way” 
(not like the lifeless way through the law offering of the 
blood of dead victims, but real, vital, and of perpetual 
efficacy, because the living and life-giving Saviour is that 
way. itis a living hope that we have, producing not dead, 
but living, works). Christ, the first-fruits of our nature, 
has ascended, and the rest issanctified thereby. ‘“ Christ’s 
ascension is our promotion; and whither the glory of the 
Head hath preceded, thither the hope of the body, too, is 
called.” [LE0.] the weil—As the veil had to be passed 
through in order to enter the holiest place, so the weak, 
human suffering flesh (ch. 5.7) of Christ’s humanity (which 
veiled His Godhead) had to be passed through by Him in 
entering the heavenly holiest place for us; in putting off 
His rent flesh, the temple veil, its type, was simultaneously 
rent from top to bottom (Matthew 27.51). Not His body, 
but His weak suffering jlesh, was the veil; His body was 
tne temple (John 2.19), 21. High Priest—As a different 
Greek term (archiereus) is used always elsewhere in this 
Epistle for “High Priest,’’ translate as Greek here, “A 
Great Priest ;’’ one who is at once King and “ Priest on His 
throne” (Zechariah 6.138); a royal Priest, and a priestly 
King. house of God—the spiritual house, the Church, 
made up of believers, wliose home is heaven, where Jesus 
now is (ch, 12, 22, 23). Thus, by “the house of God,” over 
which Jesus is, heaven is included in meaning, as well as 
the Church, whose home itis. 22. (Ch. 4, 16; 7.19.) with 
a true heart—without hypocrisy; “in truth, and with a 
perfect heart; a heart thoroughly imbued with “the 
truth” (v, 26), full assurance—(Ch. 6. 11)—With no doubt 
as to our acceptance when coming to God by the blood of 
Christ. As “faith” occurs here, so “hope,” and “love,” v. 
23,24, sprinkled from—i, e., sprinkled so as to be cleansed 
from, evil conscience—a consciousness of guilt unatoned 
for, and uncleansed away (v. 2; ch. 9.9). Both the hearts 
and the bodies are cleansed. The legal purifications were 
with blood of animal victims and with water, and could 
only cleanse the flesh (ch. 9. 18, 21). Christ’s blood purifies 
the heart and conscience. The Aaronic priest, in entering 
the holy place, washed with water (ch. 9, 19) in the brazen 
laver. Believers, as priests to God, are once for all washed 
in Bopy (as distinguished from “hearts’’) at baptism. As 
we have an immaterial, and a material nature, the cleans- 
tng of both is expressed by “hearts” and body,” the inner 
und the outer man; so the whole man, material and im- 
“material. The baptism of the body, however, is not the 
inere putting away of material filth, nor an act operating 
hy intrinsic efficacy, but the sacramental seal, applied to 
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with Patience and Thanksgiving. 


the outer man, of a spiritual washing (1 Peter 3. 21). 
“ Body” (not merely “flesh,” the carnal part, as 2 Corinth- 
fans 7.1)includes the whole material man, which needs 
cleansing, as being redeemed, as well as the soul. The 
body, once polluted with sin, is washed, so as to be fitted 
like Christ's holy body, and by His body, to be spiritually 
a pure and living offering. On the “pure water,’’ tho 
symbol of consecration and. sanctification, ef. John 19, 84; 
1 Corinthidns 6,11; 1 John 5.6; Ezekiel 36. 25. The perfects 
“having... hearts sprinkled... body (the Greek is sin- 
gular) washed,” imply a continuing state produced by a 
once-for-all accomplished act, viz., our justification by 
faith through Christ’s blood, and consecration to God, 
sealed sacramentally by the baptism of our body. 23. 
Ch. 3. 6,14; 4.14. profession—Greek, “confession.” our 
faith—rather as Greck, “‘oUR HOPE;” which is indeed faith 
exercised as to the future inheritance. Hope rests on 
faith, and at the same time quickens faith, and is the 
ground of our bold confession (1 Peter 3. 15). Hope is simi- 
larly (v.22) connected with purification (1 John 3,3). with- 
out wavering—without declension (ch, 8, 14), “steadfast 
unto the end.” he—God is faithful to his promises (ch, 6, 
17, 18; 11.11; 12. 26, 28; 1 Corinthians 1. 9; 10. 18; 1 Thessa- 
lonians 5, 24; 2 Thessalonians 3. 3; see also Christ’s prom- 
ise, John 12, 26), but man is too often unfaithful to his 
duties, 24. Here, as elsewhere, hope and love follow faith ; 
the Pauline triad of Christian graces. consider—with 
the mind attentively fixed on “one another” (ote, ch. 3. 
1), contemplating with continual consideration the chu- 
racters and wants of our brethren, so as to render mutual 
help and counsel, Cf. ‘‘consider,’’ Psalm 41, 1, and ch, 12. 
15, (All) looking diligently lest any fail of the grace of 
God.” to provoke—G*reek, ‘with a view to provoking unto 
love,” instead of provoking to hatred, as is too often the 
case, 25. assembling of ourselves together—The Greek, 
episunagoge, is only found here and 2 Thessalonians 2,1 
(the gathering together of the elect to Christ at His com- 
ing, Matthew 24, 31). The assembling or gathering of our- 
selves for Christian communion in private and publie, is 
an earnest of our being gathered together to Him at His 
appearing. Union is strength; continual assemblings to- 
gether beget and foster love, and give good opportunities 
for ‘provoking to good works,” by ‘‘exhorting one an- 
other” (ch, 3, 13). IGNATIUS says, ‘‘When ye frequently, 
and in numbers meet together, the powers of Satan are 
overthrown, and his mischief is neutralized by your like- 
mindedness in the faith.”” To neglect such assemblings 
together might end in apostasy at last. He avoids the 
Greek term sunagoge, as suggesting the Jewish synagogue 
meetings (cf. Revelation 2.9), as the manner of some is 
—‘manner,” #. e., habit, custom. This gentle expression 
proves he is not here as yet speaking of apostasy. the day 
approaching—This, the shortest designation of the day 
of the Lord’s coming, occurs only in 1 Corinthians 3. 18; a 
confirmation of the Pauline authorship of this Epistle. | 
The Church being in all ages kept uncertain how soon 
Christ is coming, the day is,and has been, in each age, 
practically always near; whence, believers have been 
called on always to be watching for it as nigh at hand, 
The Hebrews were now living close upon one of those 
great types and foretastes of it, the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (Matthew 24.), ‘‘the bloody and fiery dawn of the 
great day; that day is the day of days, the ending day of 
all days, the settling day of all days, the day of the pro- 
motion of time into eternity, the day which, for the 
Church, breaks through and breaks off the night of the 
present world” [DELITzscH in ALFORD]. 26. Cf, on this and 
following verses, ch. 6. 4, &c. There the warning was 
that if there be not diligence in progressing a falling off 
will take place, and apostasy may ensue: here it is, that if 
there be lukewarmness in Christian communion, apostasy 
mayensue, if we sin—Greck present participle: if we bo 
found sinning, i.e., not isolated acts, but a state of sin. 
[Atrorp.] A violation not only of the law, but of the 
whole economy of the New Testament (v. 28, 29), wil- 
fully —presumptuously, Greek “willingly.” After re- 
ceiving “ full knowledge(so the Greek, cf. 1 Timothy 2, 4) of 
the truth,” by having been “ enlightened,” and by having 
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“tasted” a certain measure even of grace of “the Holy 
Ghost” (the Spirit of truth, John 14. 17; and “the Spirit 
of grace,” v. 29): to fall away (as “sin” here means, ch. 3. 12, 
17; ef. ch, 6. 6) and apostatize (ch. 3, 12) to Judaism or in- 
fidelity, is not a sin of ignorance, or error (‘out of the way,” 
the result) of infirmity, but a deliberate sinning against 
the Spirit (. 29; ch. 5. 2): such sinning, where a con- 
sciousness of Gospel obligations not only was, but is 
present: a sinning presumptuously and perseveringly 
xgainst Christ’s redemption for us, and the Spirit of grace 
fnus, “He only who stands high can falllow. A lively 
reference in the soul to what is good is necessary in order 
to be thoroughly wicked; hence, man can be more repro- 
bate than the beasts, and the apostate angels than apos- 
tateman.” [THOLUCK.] remaineth no more sacrifice— 
For there is but ONE Sacrifice that can atone for sin; they, 
ater having fully known that sacrifice, deliberately reject 
ii. 27. a certain—an extraordinary and indescribable. 
The indefiniteness, as of something peculiar of its kind, 
miakes the description the more terrible (cf. Greek, James 
1.18). looking for—‘expectation:” a later sense of the 
Greek, ALFORD strangely translates, as the Greek usually 
means elsewhere, “‘reception,” The transition is easy 
from “giving a reception to” something or some one, to 
looking for. Contrast the “expecting” (the very same 
Greek as here), v. 18, which refutes ALFORD, fiery indig- 
nation—lit., ‘zeal of fire.’”’ Fire is personified: glow or 
ardour of fire, t.e.,of Him who is “a consuming fire.’’ 
devour—continually. 28. Cf. ch. 2.2,3; 12. 25. despised 
—‘set at naught’? [ALForD]: utterly and heinously vio- 
lated, not merely some minor detail, but the whole law 
and covenant, as ex. gr., by idolatry (Deuteronomy 17. 2-7). 
So hore apostasy answers to such an utter violation of the 
old covenant. died—Greek, “‘dies:’’? the normal punish- 
ment of such transgression, then stillin force. without 
merc y—lil., mercies: removal out of the pale of mitigation, 
or a respite of his doom. wunder—on the evidence of, 29. 
sorer—Greck, “‘ worse,” viz., “ punishment” (lit., vengeance) 
than any mere temporal punishment of the body. sup- 
pose ye—an appeal to the Hebrews’ reason and conscience, 
thought worthy—by God at the judgment. trodden 
under foot the Son of God—by “‘wilful’’ apostasy. So he 
treads under foot God Himself who “glorified His Son as 
an high priest” (ch. 5.5; 6,6). am unholy thing—lit., 
“common,” as opposed to “sanctified.” No better than 
the bloot of a common man, thus involving the conse- 
quence that Christ, in claiming to be God, was guilty of 
blasphemy, and so deserved to die! wherewith he was 
sanctified—for Christ died even for him. ‘Sanctified,” 
in the fullest sense, belongs only to the saved elect. But 
in some sense it belongs also to those who have gone a 
far way in Christian experience, and yet fallaway at last. 
The higher such a one’s past Christian experiences, the 
deeper his fall. done despite unto—by repelling in fact: 
-as “blasphemy " is despite in words (Mark 8, 29). “Of the 
Jews who became Christians and relapsed to Judaism, we 
find from the history of URIEL AcosTA, that they required 
a blasphemy against Chi‘st. They applied to Him epi- 
thets used against Molech the adulterous branch,’” &c, 
[THoLUcK.] the Spirit of grace—the Spirit that confers 
grace, “He who does not accept the benefit, insults Him 
who confers it. He hath made thee ason: wilt thou be- 
come aslave? He has come to take up His abode with 
thee; but thou art introducing evi) into thyself.” [CHrys- 
ostom.] ‘It is the curse of evil eternally to propagate 
evil: so, for him who profanes the Christ without him, and 
blasphemes the Christ within him, there is subjectively no 
renewal of a change of mind (ch, 6, 6), and objectively no 
new sacrifice for sins”’ (ch, 10. 26), [THOLUCK.] 30. him— 
God, who enters no empty threats. vengeance belong- 
eth unto me—Greek, ‘To me belongeth vengeance:” ex- 
actly according with Paul’s quotation, Romans 12. 19, of 
the same text, Lord shall judge his people—in grace, 
or else anger, according as each deserves: here, “judge,” 
s0 as to punish the reprobate apostate; there, “ judge,” so 
as to interpose in behalf of, and save His people (Deuter- 
onomy 32.36). 31. fearful ., , to fall into the hands, &c, 
—It is good like David to fall into the hands of God, rather 
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than man, when one does so with filial faith in his father’s 
love, though God chastises him, “It is fearful” to fall 
into His hands as a reprobate and presumptuous sinner 
doomed to His just vengeance as Judge (v, 27), living 
God—therefore able to punish for ever (Matthew 10. 28), 
32. As previously he has warned them by the awful end 
of apostates, so here he stirs them up by the remem- 
brance of their own former faith, patience, and self-sac- 
rificing love. So Revelation 2. 3,4. call to remembrance 
—habitually: so the present tense means, illuminated 
—‘‘enlightened:” come to “the knowledge of the truth” 
(v. 26) in connection with baptism (Vole, ch. 6.4), In spir- 
itual baptism, Christ, who is “the Light,” is paton. “On 
the one hand, we are not to sever the sign and the grace 
signified where the sacrifice truly answers its designs; on 
the other, the glass is not to be mistaken for the liquor, 
nor the sheath for the sword.” [BENGEL,] fight of—i.e., 
consisting of afflictions, 33, The persecutions here referred 
to seem to have been endured by the Hebrew Christians 
at their first conversion, not only in Palestine, but also 
in Rome and elsewhere, the Jews in every city inciting 
the populace and the Roman authorities against Chris- 
tians. gazing-stock—as in a theatre (so the Greek): often — 
used as the place of punishment in the presence of the 
assembled multitudes. Acts 19.29; 1 Corinthians 4, 9, 
“Made a theatrical spectacle to the world.” ye became— 
of your own accord: attesting your Christian sympathy 
with your suffering brethren. companions of—sharers 
in affliction with. 34. ye had compassion on me in 
my bonds—The oldest MSS, and versions omit “ me,” and 
read, ‘‘ Ye both sympathized with those in bonds (answer- 
ing tothe last clause of v. 33; ef. ch, 13, 3, 23; 6.10), and 
accepted (so the Greek is translated ch. 11. 35) with joy 
(James 1.2; joy in tribulations, as exercising faith and 
other graces, Romans 5.8; and the pledge of the coming 
glory, Matthew 5, 12) the plundering of your (own) goods” 
(answering to the first clause of v. 33), im yourselves— 
The oldest MSS. omit ‘‘in:” translate, “ Knowing that ye 
have for (or to) yourselves.” better—a heavenly (ch. 1. 
16) enduring—not lable to spoiling, substamce—pus- 
session: peculiarly our own, if we will not cast away our 
birth-right. 35-37. -Consequent exhortation to confi- 
dence and endurance, as Christ is soon coming, Cast 
not away—Implying that they now have “confidence,” 
and that it will not withdraw of itself, unless they ‘cast 
it away’ wilfully (cf. ch. 3, 14). which— Geek, “the 
which :” inasmuch as being such as. hath— present 
tense: it is as certain as if you had it in your hand (v, 87) 

It hath in reversion. recompense of rewasd—of grace 

not of debt: a reward of a kind which no mercenary self 

seeker would seek: holiness will be its own reward; selt- 
devoting unselfishness for Christ’s sake will be its own 
rich recompense (Vole, ch. 2. 2; ll. 26). 36. patience— 
Greek, ‘‘waiting endurance,” or ‘‘enduring perseyer- 
ance:” the kindred Greek verb in the LXX., Habakkuk 
2,8, is translated, ‘Wait for it” (cf. James 5.7), after ye 
have done the will of God—‘that whereas ye have 
done the will of God” hitherto (v, 32-35), ye may now show 
also patient, persevering endurance, and so “receive the 
promise,” i. e., the promised reward: eternal life and 
bliss commensurate with our work of faith and love (ch, 
6. 10-12). We must not only do, but alsq suffer (1 Peter 4. 
19). God first uses the active talents of His servants; then 
polishes the other side of the stone, making the passive 
graces shine, patience, meekness, &c. It may be also trans- 
lated, ‘‘ That ye may do the will of God, and receive,” &c. 
[AL¥rorD]: “ patience” itself is a further and a persever- 
ing doing of *‘ God’s will;” otherwise it would be profit- 
less and no real grace (Matthew 7. 21). We should lock, 
not merely for individual bliss now and at death, but 
for the great and general consummation of bliss of all 
saints, both in body and soul, 37, 38. Encouragement to 
patient endurance by consideration of the shortness of. 
the time till Christ shall come,and God’s rejection of him 
that draws back, taken from Habakkuk 2, 3,4, a little 
while—(John 16.16.) he that shall come—Ui,, *‘the 
Comer,”’ In Habakkuk, it is the vision that is said to be 
about tocome, Christ, being the grand and ultimate sub- 
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Ject of all prophetical vision, is here made by Paul, under 
Inspiration, the subject of the Spirit’s prophecy by Habak- 
Kul, in tts final and exhaustive fulfilment, 38. just—The 
oldest MSS. and Vulgate read, ‘my just man.” God is the 
speaker: “He who is just in my sight.” Bena@eL trans- 
lites, “The just shall live by my faith?’ answering to the 
Ifebrew, Habakkuk 2. 4, lit., “the just shall live by the 
faith of Him,” viz., Christ, the final subject of ‘ the vision,” 
who “will not lie,” % e, disappoint. Here not merely 
the first beginning, as in Galatians 3.11, but the continu- 
ance, of the spiritual life of the justified man is referred to, 
as opposed to declension and apostasy. As the justified 


man receives his first spiritual life by faith, so it is by _ 


faith that he shall continue to live (Luke 4. 4). The faith 
meant here is that fully developed living trust in the un- 
seen (ch. 11. 1) Saviour, which can keep men steadfast 
amidst persecutions and temptations (v. 314-36), but— 
Greek, “and.” if any man draw back—So the Gircek 
admits: though it might also be translated, as ALFORD 
approves, “if he (the just man) draw back.’ Even so, it 
would not disprove the final perseverance of saints. For 
“the just man’ in this latter clause would mean one 
seemingly, and in part really, though not savingly, “just” 
or justified: as in Ezekiel 18, 24,26. In the Hebrew, this 
latter half of the verse stands first, and is, ‘‘ Behold, his 
soul which is lifted up, is not upright in him.” Habak- 
kuk states the cause of drawing back: a soul lifted up, and 
in self-infiated unbelief setting itself up against God, 
Paul, by the Spirit, states the effect, it draws back. Also, 
whatin Habakkuk is, “‘ His soul is not upright in him,” 
is in Paul, ‘My soul shall have no pleasure in him,” 
Habakkuk states the cause, Paul the effect: He who is 
not right in his own soul, does not stand right with God; 
_God has no pleasure in him, BENGEL translates Habak- 
kuk, “His soul is not upright in respect to him,” viz., 
Christ, the subject of “the vision,” 7. e., Christ has no pleas- 
ure in him (cf. ch, 12. 25), Every flower in spring is not a 
fruitinautumn, 39. A Pauline elegant turning-off from 
denunciatory warnings to charitable hopes of his readers 
- (Romans 8, 12), saying of the soul—lit., “acquisition (or 
obtaining) of the soul.’”? The kindred Greek verb is ap- 
plied to Christ’s acquiring the Church as the purchase of 
His blood (Acts 20, 28). If we acquire or obtain our soul's 
salvation, it is through Him who has obtained it for us 
by his blood-shedding. “The unbelieving man loses his 
soul: for not being God’s, neither is he his own [cf. Mat- 
thew 16. 26 with Luke 9, 25]: faith saves the soul by link- 
ing it to God.” (DELITzscH in ALFORD.] 


CHAPTER Xt. 

Ver. 140, DEFINITION OF THE FAITH JUST SPOKEN OF 
(ch. 10. 39): EXAMPLES FROM THE OLD COVENANT FOR 
OUR PERSEVERANCE IN FAITH. I. Description of the 
great things which faith (in its widest sense: not here re- 
stricted to faith in the Gospel sense) does forus, Nota 
full definition of faith in its whole nature, but a descrip- 
tion of its great characteristics in relation to the subject 
of Paul’s exhortation here, viz., to perseverance, sub= 
stance, &c.—It substantiates promises of God which we 
hope for, as future in fulfilment, making them present 
realities tous. However, the Greek is translated in ch. 3, 
14, ‘confidence ;”’ and it also here may mean “sure confi- 
dence.” So ALFORD translates, THOMAS MAGISTER sup- 
ports English Version, ‘The whole thing that follows is 
virtually contained in the first principle; now the /irst 
commencement of the things hoped for is in us through the 
assent of faith, which virtnally contains all the things 
hoped for.’* Cf. Note, ch. 6.5, ‘‘ tasted... powers of the 
world to come.” Through faith, the future object of 
Christian hope, tn its beginning, is already present. True 
faith infers the reality of the objects believed in and 
noped for (v. 6). HuGo pe Sr. Vicror distinguished faith 
from hope. By faith alone we are sure of eternal things 
that they ARE; but by Aope we are confident that WESHALL 
HAVE them. All hope presupposes faith (Romans 8, 25), 
evidence—“ demonstration: convincing proof to the be- 
liever; th.» soul thereby seeing what the eye cannot see, 
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things not seen—the whule invisible and spiritual 
world; not merely things future and things pleasant, 
as the “things hoped for,’’ but also the past and present, 
and those the reverse of pleasant, ‘‘ Eternal life is prom- 
ised to us, but it is when we are dead; we are told of a 
blessed resurrection, but meanwhile we moulder in the 
dust; we are declared to be justified, and sin dwellsin us; 
we hear that we are blessed, meantime we are over- 
whelmed in endless miseries; we are promised abun- 
dance of all goods, but we still endure hunger and thirst; 
God declares He will immediately come to our help, but 
He seems deaf to our cries. What should we do if we had 
not faith and hope to lean on, and if our mind did not 
emerge amidst the darkness above the world by the 
shining of the Word and Spirit of God?” [CALVvin.] Faith 
isan assent unto truths credible upon the testimony of 
God [not on the reasonableness of the thing revealed, 
though by this we may judge as to whether it be what it 
professes, a genuine revelation}, delivered unto us in the 
writings of the apostles‘and prophets, Thus Christ’s as- 
cension is the cause, and His absence the crown, of our 
faith: because He ascended, we the more believe, and be- 
cause we believe in Him who hath ascended, our faith is 
the more accepted. [BrisHop PEARsON.] Faith believes 
what it sees not; for if thou seest there is no faith; the 
Lord has gone away so as not to be seen: He is hidden 
that He may be believed; the yearning desire by faith 
after Him who is unseen is the preparation of a heavenly 
mansion for us; when He shall be seen it shall be given 
to us as the reward of faith. [AUGUSTINE.] As Revela- 
tion deals with spiritual and invisible things exclusively, 
faith is the faculty needed by us, since it is the evidence 
of things not seen, By faith we venture our eternal 
interests on the bare word of God, and this is altogether 
reasonable, 2. Kor—So high a description of faith is 
not undeserved; for, &c. [ALFORD.] by—G'reek, “in:” 
in respect to... in the matter of, “it,” or, as Greek more 
emphatically, “this,” the elders—as though still living 
and giving their powerful testimony to the reasonable- 
ness and excellence of faith (ch. 12.1). Not merely the 
ancients, as though they were people solely of the past; 
nay, they belong to the one and the same blessed family 
as ourselves (v. 39, 40). “Zhe elders,’ whom we all 
revere so highly. ‘Paul shows how we ought to seek 
in all its fulness, under the veil of history, the essential 
substance of the doctrine sometimes briefly indicated,” 
(BENGEL.] ‘The elders,’”’ as ‘the fathers,’’ is a title of 
honour given on the ground of their bright faith and 
practice. obtained a good report—Greek, “ were testified 
of,” viz., favourably (ef. ch, 7. 8). It is a phrase of Luke, 
Paul’s companion. Not only men, but God, gave testi- 
mony to their faith (v, 4, 5, 39). Thus they being testified 
of themselves have become “ witnesses” to all others (ch, 
12.1). The earlier elders had their patience exercised for 
a long period of life: those later, in sharper afflictions. 
Many things which they hoped for and did not see, sub- 
sequently came to pass and were conspicuously seen, the 
event confirming faith. [BENGEL.] 3. we understand— 
we perceive with our spiritual intelligence the fact of the 
world’s creation by God, though we see neither Him nor 
the act of creation as described, Genesis 1. The natural 
world could not, without revelation, teach us this truth, 
though it confirms the truth when apprehended by faith 
(Romans 1, 20). Adam is passed over in silence here as to 
his faith, perhaps as being the first who fell and brought 
sin on us all; though it does not follow that he did not 
repent and believe the promise, worlds—tit., ‘‘ages;” all 
that exists in time and space, visible and invisible, pres- 
ent and eternal, framed—‘fitly formed and consoli- 
dated ;” including the creation of the single parts and the 
harmonious organization of the whole, and the continual 
providence which maintains the whole throughcsat 2/1 
ages, As creation is the foundation and a specireen of 
the whole Divine economy, so faith in creation is the 
([BENGEL.] by 
the word of God—not the personal word (Greek, logos, 
John 1, 1) here, but the spoken wor'd (Greek, rhema); though 
by the instrumentality of the personal word (ch, 1, 2), 
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not made, &¢c.—translate as Greek, ‘‘ so that not out of 
things which appear hath that whick is seen been made;” 
not as in the case of all things which we see reproduced 
from previously existing and visible materials, as, for in- 
stance, the plant from the seed, the animal from the pa- 
rent, &c., has the visible world sprung into being from 
apparent materials. So also it is implied in the first 
clause of the verse that the invisible spiritual worlds 
were framed not from previously existing materials. 
BENGEL explains it by distinguishing “appear,” i. e., 
begin to be seen (viz., at creation), from that which is seen as 
already in existence, not merely beginning to be seen; 

so that the things seen were not made of the things 
which appear,” i. e., which begin to be seen by us in the act 
of creation. We were not spectators of creation; it is by 
faith we perceive it. 4. more excellent sacrifice—be- 
cause offered in faith. Now faith must have some revela- 
tion of God on which it fastens. The revelation in this 
case was doubtless God’s command to sacrifice animals 
(‘the firstlings of the flock’’) in token of the forfeiture of 
men’s life by sin, and as a type of the promised bruiser 
of the serpent’s head (Genesis 3. 15), the one coming sacri- 
fice; this command is implied in God’s having made 
coats of skin for Adam and Eve (Genesis 3. 21): for these 
skins must have been taken from animals slain in sacri- 
Jice ; inasmuch as it was not for food they were slain, ani- 
mal food not being permitted till after the flood; nor for 
mere clothing, as, were it so, clothes might have been 
made of the fleeces without the needless cruelty of killing 
the animal; but a coat of skin put on Adam from a sacri- 
ficed animal typified the covering. or atonement (the He- 
brew for atone means to cover) resulting from Christ’s 
sacrifice. The Greek is more lit. rendered [KENNICOT?] by 
WICKLIFFE, ‘‘a much more sacrifice ;” and by Queen Eliza- 
beth’s version “a greater sacrifice.” A fuller, more am- 
ple sacrifice, that which partook more largely and essen- 
tially of the true nature and virtue of sacrifice. [ARcH- 
BISHOP MAGEE.] It was not any intrinsic merit in ‘the 
firstling of the flock’ above “the fruit of the ground.” 
It was God’s appointment that gave it all its excellency 
as a sacrifice; if it had not been so, it would have been a 
presumptuous act of will-worship (Colossians 2, 23), and 
taking of a life which man had no right over before the 
flood (Genesis 9). The sacrifice seems to have been a 
holocaust, and the sign of the Divine acceptance of it was 
probably the consumption of it by fire from heaven (Gen- 
esis 15.17). Hence, ‘to accept” a burnt sacrifice is in He- 
brew ‘‘to turn it to ashes” (Margin, Psalm 20.3). <A flame 
seems to have issued from the Shekinah, or flaming 
cherubim, east of Eden (“the presence of the Lord,’’ Gen- 
esis 4, 16), where the first sacrifices were offered. Cain, in 
unbelieving self-righteousness, presented merely a thank 
offering, not like Abel feeling his need of the propitiatory 
sacrifice appointed on account of sin. God ‘thad respect 
(first) unto Abel, and (then) to his offering” (Genesis 4. 4). 
Faith causes the believer’s person to be accepted, and 
then his offering. Even an animal sacrifice, though of 
God’s appointment, would not have been accepted, had 
it not been offered in faith. he obtained witness—God 
by fire attesting His acceptance of him as “righteous by 
faith.” his gifts—the common term for sacrijsices, imply- 
ing that they must be freely given. by it—by faith ex- 
hibited in his animal sacrifice. dead, yet speaketh—His 
blood crying from the ground to God, shows how precious, 
because of his “faith,” he was still in God’s sight, even 
when dead. So he becomes a witness to us of the blessed 
effects of faith. 5. Faith was the ground of his pleasing 
God; and his pleasing God was the ground of his transla- 
tion, translated—(Genesis 5, 22, 24.) Implying a swdden 
removal (the same Greek as in Galatians 1. 6) from mor- 
tality without death to immortality: such a CHANGE as 
shall pass over the living at Christ’s coming (1 Corin- 
thians 15. 51, 52), had this testimony—viz., of Scripture; 
the Greek perfect implies that this testimony continues 
still: “he has been testified of.’’ pleased God—The 
Scripture testimony virtually expresses that he pleased 
God, viz., “Enoch walked with God.” LXX. translates 
the Hebrew for “walked with God,’ Genesis 6. 9, pleased 
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God, 6. withont—Greek, “apart from faith: if one be 


destitute of faith (cf. Romans 14.2%), to please—translaie, 
as ALFORD does, the Greek Aorist, “It is impossitle to 
please God at ail” (Romans 8.8). Natural amiabilities 
and “works done before the grace of Christ are not pleas- 
ant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in 
Jesus Christ; yea, rather, for that they are not done as 
God hath willed them to be done, we doubt not but they 
have the nature of sin.” [Article XII1., Book of Common 
Prayer.) Works not rooted in God are splendid sins, 
[AUGUSTINE.] he that cometh to God—as a worshipper 
(ch. 7, 19), must beliewe—once for all: Greek aorist. Uhat 
God is—ts: is the true self-existing Jehovah (us con- 
trasted with all so-called gods, not gods, Galatians 4. 8), 
the source of all being, though he sees Him not (v. 1) as 
being “invisible” (v. 27). So Enoch; this passage implies 
that he had not been favoured with visible appearances 
of God, yet he believed in God’s being, and in God's moral 
government, as the Rewarder of His diligent worshippers, 
in opposition to antediluvian skepticism. Also Moses 
was not so favoured before he left Egypt the first time, v. 
27, still he believed, 
the former “is.’’ Zranslate, ‘is eventually :” proves to be; 
lit., becomes. rewarder—renderer of reward. [ALFoRD.] 
So God proved to be to Enoch. The reward is God Him- 
self diligently “sought” and ‘‘walked with” in partial 
communion here, and to be fully enjoyed hereafter. Cf, 
Genesis 15.1, “I am thy exceeding great reward.” of 
them—and them only. diligently seek—Greck, ‘seek 
out” God. Cf. “seek early,’ Proverbs 8.17, Not only 
“ask” and “seek,” but “knock,” Matthew 7.7; ef. ch. 11. 
12; Luke 13, 24, “Strive” as in an-agony of contest. 7. 
warned of God—The same Greek, ch. 8. 5, “admonished 
of God.” moved with fear—not mere slavish fear, but 
as in Note, ch. 5.7; Greek, reverential fear: opposed to the 
world’s sneering disbelief of the revelation, and self-de- 
ceiving security. Join “by faith” with “prepared an ark” 
(1 Peter 3.20). by the which—faith. condemacd the 
world—for since he believed and was saved, so might 
they have believed and been saved, so that their con- 
demnation by God is by his case shown to be just, right< 
eousness Which is by faith—Greck, “according to faith.” 
A Pauline thought. Noah is first called “righteous” in 
Genesis 6.9. Christ calls Abel so, Matthew 23. 35. Cf. as 
to Noah’s righteousness, Ezekiel 14. 14, 20; 2 Peter 2.5, “a 
preacher of righteousness.” Paul here makes faith the 
principle and ground of his righteousness, heir—the con- 
sequence of sonship which flows from faith. 8. From the 
antediluvian saints he passes to the patriarchs of Israel, 
to whom “the promises” belonged, called€—by God (Gen- 
esis 12.1), The oldest MSS. and Vulgate read, “Tie that 
was called Abraham,” his name being changed from 
Abram to Abraham, on the occasion of God's making 
with him and his seed acovenant sealed by cireumecision, 
many years after his call out of Ur. “ By faith, he who 
was (afterwards) called Abraham (father of nations, Gen- 
esis 17.5, in order to become which was the design of God's 
bringing him out of Ur) obeyed (the command of God: to 
be understood in this reading), so as to go oul,’ &c, which 
he should after receive—He had not fully received even 
this promise when he went out, for it was not explicitly 
given him till he had reached Canaan (Genesis 12. 1, 6, 7), 
When the promise of the land was given him the Ca- 
naanite was still in the land, and himself a stranger; it 
is in the new heaven and new earth that he shall receive 
his personal inheritance promised him; so believers so- 
journ on earth as strangers, whilst the ungodly and Satan 
lord it over the earth; but at Christ’s coming that same 
earth which was the scene of the believer’s conflict shall 
be the inheritance of Christand His saints. 9. sojourned 
—as a “stranger and pilgrim.” in—Greek, “into,” t.e., he 
went into it and sojourned there, as ina strange conn-= 
try—a country not belonging to him, but to others (so the 
Greek), Acts 7.5, 6. dwelling in tabernacles — (tenis: as 
strangers and sojourners do: moving from place to place, 
as having no fixed possession of their own, In contrast 
to the abiding “city” (v. 10), with—Their kind of dwell- 
ing being the same isa proof that their faith was the same 
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They all alike were content to wait for their good things 
hereafter (Luke 16.25), Jacob was fifteen years old at the 
death of Abraham. heirs with him of the same prom- 
fise—Isaac did not inherit it from Abraham, nor Jacob 
from Isaac, but they all inherited it from Ged directly as 
“fellow-heirs.” In ch. 6.12, 15, 17, “the promise’? means 
the thing promised as a thing in part already attained; but 
in this ch. “the promise” is of something still fuéure. See, 
however, Note, ch. 6.12. 10. looked for—Gireek, “‘he was 
expecting :” waiting for with eager expectation (Romans 
8. 19). a—Greek, “the city,” &c., already alluded to, 
Worldly Enoch, son of the murderer Cain, was the first to 
build his city here: the godly patriarchs waited for their 
city hereafter (v. 16; ch. 12. 22; 13, 14), foundations—Greck, 
“the foundations” which the dents had not, nor even men’s 
present cities have. whose builder and maker—Greek, 
“ designer [Ephesians 1, 4, 11] and master-builder,” or exe- 
eutor of the design. The city is worthy of its Framer and 
Builder (cf. v. 16; ch. 8.2). Cf. “found,” Note, ch, 12, EL. 
also Sara herself—though being the weaker vessel, and 
though at first she doubted. was delivered of a child— 
Omitted in the oldest MSS.: then translate, ‘and that 
when she was past age’ (Romans 4.19), she judged Him 
faithful who had promised—after she had ceased to 
doubt, being instructed by the angel that it was no jest, 
but a matter in serious earnest. 12. as good as dead—lit., 
_“deadened ;’”’ no longer having, as in youth, energetic 
vital powers. stars... sand—(Genesis 22. 17,) 13-16. 
Summary of the characteristic excellencies of the patri- 
archs’ faith, died in faith—died as believers, waiting for, 
not actually seeing as yet their good things promised to 
them. They were true to this principle of faith even unto, 
and especially in, their dying hour (cf. v, 20), These all— 
beginning with “Abraham” (v, 8), to whom the promises 
were made (Galatians 3,16), and who is alluded to in the 
end of v.18 and in v. 15, [BENGEL and ALFORD.] But the 
“aru” can hardly but include Abel, Enoch, and Noah. 
Now as these did not receive the promise of entering lit- 
eral Canaan, some other promise made in the first ages, and 
often repeated, must be that meant, viz., the promise of a 
coming Redeemer made to Adam, viz., ‘‘the seed of the 
woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.’”’ Thus the prom- 
ises cannot have been merely temporal, for Abel and 
Enoch mentioned here received no temporal promise, 
[ARCHBISHOP MAGEE.] This promise of eternal redemp- 
tion is the inner essence of the promises made to Abraham 
(Galatians 3.16). mot having received—It was this that 
constituted their “faith.” If they had “ received” THE 
THING PROMISED (so ‘‘the promises’? here mean: the 
plural is used because of the /requent renewal of the prom- 
ise to the patriarchs: verse 17 says he did receive the 
promises, but not the thing promised), it would have been 
sight, not faith, seen them afar off—(John 8. 56.) Christ, 
as the Word, was preached to the Old Testament be- 
lievers, and so became the seed of life to their souls, as He 
is to ours. and were persuaded of them—The oldest 
MSS. omit this clause. embraced them—as though they 
were not “afar off,” but within reach, so as to draw them 
to themselves and clasp them in their embrace. TRENCH 
denies that the Old Testament believers embraced them, 
for they only saw them a/ar off: he translates, “‘ saluted 
them,” as the homeward-bound mariner, recognizing 
from afar the well-known promontories of his native 
land. ALFORD translates, ‘greeted them.” Jacob’s excla- 
ination, “I have waited for thy salvation, O Lord” (Gen- 
esis 49.18), is such a greeting of salvation from afar [DrE- 
LITZSCH]. confessed ,,. were strangers—so Abraham to 
the children of Heth (Genesis 23.4) ; and Jacob to Pharaoh 
(Genesis 47.9; Psalm 119.19). Worldly men hold fast the 
world; believers sit loose to it, Citizens of the world do not 
confess themselves “strangers on the earth.” pilgrims 
—Greek, “temporary (lit., by the way) sojourners,”” on the 
earth—contrasted with “tan heavenly” (v, 16): ‘tour cit- 
szenship is in heaven” (Greek: ch. 10.34; Psalm 119, 54; 
Philippians 3.20), ‘Whosoever professes that he has a 
Father in heaven, confesses himself a stranger on earth; 
hence there is in the heart an ardent longing, like that 
of a child living among strangers, 1n want and grief, far 
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from his fatherland.” [LUTHER.] “ Like ships in seus, 
while in, above the world.” 14. For—Proof that “faith” 
(v. 18) was their actuating principle. declare plainly— 
make it plainly evident. seek—Greek, “seek aster?’ im- 
plying the direction towards which their desires ever 
tend, a country—rather as Greek, “a fatherland.” In 
confessing themselves strangers here, they evidently im- 
ply that they regard not this as their home or fatherland, 
but seek after another and a better. 15. As Abrabam, had 
he desired to leave his pilgrim life in Canaan, and resume 
his former fixed habitation in Ur, among the carnal and | 
worldly, had in his long life ample opportunities to have 
done so; and so spiritually, as to all believers who came 
out from the world to become God’s people, they might, if 
they had been so minded, have easily gone back. 16. Proy- 
ing the truth that the old fathers did not, as some assert, 
“look only for transitory promises” (Article VII., Book 
of Common Prayer). mow—as the caseis, isnmotashamed 
—Greek, “Is not ashamed of them.” Not merely once did 
God call himself their God, but He 1s Now not ashamed to 
have Himself called so, they being alive and abiding with 
Him where Heis. For, by the law, God cannot come into 
contact with anything dead. None remained dead in 
Christ’s presence (Luke 20, 37, 38). He who is Lord and 
Maker of heaven and earth, and all things therein, when 
asked, Whatis thy name? said, omitting all His other 
titles, ‘Iam the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.” [THODORET.] Not only is He 
not ashamed, but glories in the name and relation to His 
people. The “wherefore” does not mean that God’s good 
pleasure is the meritorious, but the gracious, consequence 
of their obedience (that obedience being the result of His 
Spirit’s work in them in the first instance), He firstso 
“called”? Himself, then they so called Him. for—proof 
of His being ‘their God,” viz., ‘He hath prepared (in His 
eternal counsels, Matthew 20, 23; 25. 34, and by the pro- 
gressive acts of redemption, John 14, 2) for them a city,” 
the city in which He Himself reigns, so that their yearn- 
ing desires shall not be disappointed (v. 14, 16), a eity—on 
its garniture by God (ef. Revelation 21, 10-27), 17. offered 
up—lit., ‘hath offered up,’ as if the work and its praise 
were yet enduring. [ALFoRD.] As far as His intention 
yas concerned, he did sacrifice Isaac; and in actual fact 
“he offered him,” as far as the presentation of him on the 
altar as an offering to God is concerned, tried—Greek, 
“tempted,” as in Genesis 22. 1. Put to the-proof of his 
faith, Not that God “tempts” fo sin, but God “ tempts’ 
in the sense of proving or trying (James 1, 13-15. anmd—and 
so, he that had received—rather as Greek, “accepted,” 
i. e., welcomed and embraced by faith, not merely “had 
the promises,” as in ch, 7,6. This added to the difflenlty 
in the way of his faith, that if was in Isaac's posterity the 
promises were to be fulfilled; how then could they he ful- 
filled if Isaac were sacrificed? offered up—rather as 
Greek,‘ was offering up;” he was in the act of offering, his 
only-begotten son—Cf, Genesis 22, 2, “Take now thy son, 
thine only son.” EUSEBIUS, Preparatio Evangelica, 1. 10, 
and 4, 16, has preserved a fragment of a Greek translation 
of Sanchoniatho, which mentions a mystical sacrifice of 
the Pheenicians, wherein a prince in royal robes was the 
offerer, and his only son was to be the victim: this evi- 
dently was.a tradition derived from Abraham's offering, 
and handed down through Esau or Edom, Isaac's son, 
Isaac was Abraham’s “only~begotten son’ in respect of 
Sarah and the promises: he sent away his other sons, by 
other wives (Genesis 25. 6). Abraham is a type of the 
Father not sparing His only-begotten Son to fulfit the 
Divine purpose of love. God nowhere in the Mosaic law 
allowed human sacrifices, {gough He claimed the first- 
born of Israel as His, 18. Of whom—rather as Greek 
“He (Abraham, not Isaac) TO whom it was said.” [AL- 
FORD.] BENGEL supports English Version. So ch.1,7 uses, 
the same Greek preposition, “unto,” for “in respect to,’ 
or “of.” This verse gives a definition of the “only-be- 
gotten Son” (v, 17), im Isaae shall thy seed be called— 
(Genesis 21. 12,) The posterity of Isaac alone shall be ac 
counted as the seed of Abraham, which is the heir of the 
promises (Romans 9, 7), 19. Faith answered the objec- 
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tions which reason brought against God's command to 
Abraham to offer Isaac, by suggesting that what God 
had promised He both could and would perform, however 
impossible the performance might seem (Romans 4, 20, 
21), able to raise him—rather, in general, “able to raise 
from the dead.” Cf. Romans 4, 17, ‘God who quickeneth 
the dead.” The quickening of Sarah’s dead womb sug- 
_ gested the thought of God’s power to raise even the dead, 
though no instance of it had as yetoccurred. he received 
him—‘received him back.” [ALFORD.] in a figure— 
Greek, “in a parable.’”?” ALFORD explains, “ Received him 
back, risen from that death which he had undergone in, 
under, the figure of the ram,.”’ I prefer with BisHorp PEAR- 
SON, Estius, and Gregory of Nyssa, understanding the 
Jigure to be the representation which the whole scene 
gave to Abraham of Christ in His death (typified by 
Isaac’s offering in intention, and the ram’s actual sub- 
stitution answering to Christ’s vicarious death), and in 
His resurrection (typified by Abraham’s receiving him 
back alive from the jaws of death, ef. 2 Corinthians 1. 9, 
10); just as on the day of atonement the slain gout and the 
Scape-goat together formed one joint rite representing 
Christ’s death and resurrection. It was then that Abra- 
ham saw Christ's day (John 8, 56): accounting God was 
able to raise even from the dead: from which state of the 
dead he received him back as a type of the resurrection in 
Christ. 20. Jacob is put before Esau, as heir of the chief, 
viz., the spiritual blessing. concerning things to come— 
Greek, “even concerning things to come:”’ not only con- 
cerning things present. Isaac, by faith, assigned to his 
sons things future, as if they were present. 21. both the 
sons—Greek, ‘‘each of the sons” (Genesis 47, 29; 48. 8-20), 
He knew not Joseph’s sons, and could not distinguish 
them by sight, yet he did distinguish them by faith, trans- 
posing his hands intentionally, so as to lay his right 
hand on the younger, Ephraim, whose -posterity was to 
be greater than that of Manasseh: he also adopted these 
grandchildren as his own sons, after having transferred 
the right of primogeniture to Joseph (Genesis 48, 22). and 
worshipped, &c.—This did not take place in immediate 
connection with the foregoing, but before it, when Jacob 
made Joseph swear that he would bury him with his 
fathers in Canaan, not in Egypt.®The assurance that 
Joseph would do so filled him with pious gratitude to 
God, which he expressed by raising himself on his bed 
to an attitude of worship. His faith, as Joseph’s (v. 22), 
consisted in his so confidentially anticipating the fulfil- 
ment of God’s promise of Canaan to his descendants, as 
to desire to be buried there as his proper possession, 
leaning upon the top of his staff—Genesis 47. 31, Hebrew 
and English Version, ‘upon the bed’s head.” LXX. trans- 
late as Paul here. JEROMEjustly reprobates the notion of 
modern Rome, that Jacob worshipped the top of Joseph's 
staff, having on it an image of Joseph’s power, to which 
Jacob bowed in recognition of the future sovereignty of 
his son’s tribe, the father bowing to the son! The He- 
brew, as translated in English Version, sets it aside: the 
* bed is alluded to afterwards (Genesis 48. 2; 49. 33), and it is 
likely that Jacob turned himself in his bed so as to have 
his face toward the pillow, Isaiah 38. 2(there are no bed- 
steads in the East). Paul by adopting the LXX. version, 
brings out, under the Spirit, an additional fact, viz., that 
the aged patriarch used his own (not Joseph’s) staff to 
lean on in worshipping on his bed. The staff, too, was 
the emblem of his pilgrim state here on his way to his 
heavenly city (v. 13, 14), wherein God had so wonderfully 
supported him. Genesis 32. 10, ‘With my staff I passed 
over Jordan, and now I am become,” ce, (cf. Exodus 12. 
11; Mark 6.8). In 1 Kings 1. 47, the same thing is said of 
David's “bowing on his bed,’’ an act of adoring thanks- 
giving to God for God’s favour to his son before death, 
He omits the more leading blessing of the twelve sons 
of Jacob; because “he plucks only the flowers which 
stand by his way, and leaves the whole meadow full 
to his readers.” [DrLirzscH in ALFORD.] 22. when he 
died—“‘when dying.” the departing—‘ the exodus” 
(Genesis 50, 24,25). Joseph’s eminen: position in Egypt 
did not make him regard it as his home: in faith he 
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looked to God's promise of Canaan being fulfilled, and 
desired that his bones should rest there: testifying 
thus (1.) that he had no doubt of his posterity obtain- 
ing the promised land, and (2.) that he believed in the 
resurrection of the body, and the enjoyment in it of the 
heavenly Canaan, His wish was fulfilled (Joshua 24, 32; 
Acts 4, 16). 23. parents—So the LXX. have the plural, 
viz., Amram and Jochebed (Numbers 26, 59) ; but Exodus 2, 
2, the mother alone is mentioned; but doubtless Amram 
sanctioned all she did, and secresy being their object, he 
did not appear prominent in what was done. a proper 
child—Greek, ‘‘a comely child.’”’ Acts 7, 20, ‘‘exceeding 
fair,’’ Greek, “ fair to God.’ The “ faith’ of his parentsin 
saving the child must have had some Diyine revelation 
to rest on (probably at the time of his birth), which mark- 
ed their “exceeding fair’ babe as one whom God designed 
to do a great work by. His beauty was probably “the 
sign” appointed by God to assure theirfaith. the king’s 
conumandment—to slay all the males (Exodus 1, 22), 24. 


’ So far from faith being opposed to Moses, he was an emi- 


nent example of it. [BENGEL.] refused—in believing 
self-denial, when he might possibly have succeeded at last 
to the throne of Egypt. Thermutis, Pharaoh’s daughter, 
according to the tradition which Paul under the Spirit 
sanctions, adopted him, as JOSEPHUS says, with the con- 
sentof the king. Josephus states that when a child, he 
threw on the ground the diadem puton him in jest, a pre- 
sage of his subsequent formal rejection of Thermutis’ 
adoption ofhim. Faith made him to prefer the adoption 
of the King of kings, unseen, and so to choose (v, 35, 26) 
things, the very last which flesh and blood relish. 25. 
He balanced the best of the world with the worst of relig- 
ion, and decidedly chose the latter. ‘‘ Choosing *’ implies 
a deliberate resolution, not a hasty impulse. He was 
forty years old, a time when the judgment is matured, 
for a season—If the world has “ pleasure” (Greek, ‘““enjoy- 
ment’’) to offer, it is but for @ season, If religion bring 
with it ‘‘affliction,” it too is but for a season; whereas its 
“pleasures are forevermore.” 26, Esteeming—Inasmuch 
as he esteemed, thereproach of Christ—i, e,, the reproach 
which falls on the Church, and which Christ regards as 
His own reproach, He being the Head, and the Church 
(both of the Old and New Testament) His body. Israel 
typified Christ; Israel’s sufferings were Christ’s sufferings 
(ef. 2 Corinthians 1. 5; Colossians 1. 24). As uncireumcision 
was Egypt’s reproach, so circumcision was the badge of 
Israel’s expectation of Christ, which Moses especially 
cherished, and which the Gentiles reproached Israel on 
account of. Christ’s people’s reproach will ere long be 
their great glory. had respect unto—Greek, “turning his 
eyes away Jfrom other considerations, he fixed them on the 
(eternal) recompense” (v. 39, 40), 2%. mot fearing the 
wrath of the king—But in Exodus 2, 14 it is said, “Moses 
feared, and fled from the face of Pharaoh.” He was afraid, 
and fled from the danger where no duty called him to 
stay (to have stayed without call of duty Would have been 
to tempt Providence, and to sacrifice his hope of being Israel's 
Suture deliverer according to the Divine intimations ; his great 
aim, WVole, v. 23), He did not fear the king so as to neglect 
his duty and not return when God called him. It was in 
spite of the king’s prohibition he left Egypt, not fearing the 
consequences which were likely to overtake him if he 
should be caught, after having, in defiance of the king, 
left Egypt. If he had stayed and resumed his position as 
adopted son of Pharaoh’s daughter, his slaughter of the 
Egyptian would doubtless have been connived at; but his 
resolution to take his portion with oppressed Israel, which 
he could not have done had he stayed, was the motive of 
his flight, and constituted the “ faith” of this act, accord- 
ing to the express statement here, The exodus of Moses 
with Israel cannot be meant here, for it was made, not in 
defiance, but by the desire, of the king. Besides, the chre- 
nological order would be broken thus, the next particular 
specified here, viz., the institution of the Passover, having 
taken place before the exodus. Besides, it is Moses’ persona 

history and faith which are here described, The faith of 
the people (““THEY passed”’) is not introduced till v, 29, 
endured—steadfast in faith amidst trials, He had fled, 
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‘not so much from fear of Pharaoh, as from a revulsion of 
feeling in finding God’s people insensible to their high 
destiny, and from disappointment at not having been 
able to inspire them with those hopes for which he had 
sacrificed all his earthly prospects. This accounts for his 
strange reluctance and despondency when commissioned 
by God to go and arouse the people (Exodus 3, 15; 4,1, 10~12), 
secing him .. . invisible—as though he had not todo 
with men, but only with God, ever before his eyes by 
faith, though invisible to the bodily eye (Romans 1, 20; 1 
Timothy 1. 17; 6.16), Hence he feared not the wrath of 
visible man; the characteristic of faith (v. 1; Luke 12. 4, 5). 
28. kept—Greck, “hathkept,” the Passover being, in Paul's 
day, still observed. His faith here was his belief in the in- 
visible God’s promise that the destroying angel should 
pass over, and not touch the inmates of the blood-sprinkled 
houses (Exodus 12, 23). ‘“*He acquiesced in the bare word 
of God where the thing itself was notapparent.”’ (CALVIN.] 
the first-born—Greek “neuter; both of man and beast, 
29. they—Moses and Israel. Red Sea—called so from its 
red sea-weed, or rather from Edom (meaning ved), whose 
country adjoinedit. which... assaying to do—Geck, 
“of which (Red Sea) the Egyptians having made experi- 
ment.” Rashness and presumption mistaken by many for 
faith; with similar rash presumption many rush into 
eternity. The same thing when done by the believer, and 
when done by the unbeliever, is not the same thing, 
[BENGEL.] What was faith in Israel, was presumption in 
the Egyptians. were drowned—Greek, ‘were swallowed 
up,” or “engulfed.” 
asin the waves of the Red Sea. Cf, Exodus 15. 12, “the 
earth swallowed them.” 39. The soundings of trumpets, 
though one were to sound for ten thousand years, cannot 
throw down walls, but faith can do all things. [CrRysos- 
TOM.] seven days—whereas sieges often last for years, 31, 
Rahab showed her “ faith”’ in her confession, Joshua 2.9, 
11, “I know that Jehovah hath given you the land; Je- 
hoyah your God, is God in heaven above, and in earth be- 
neath,”’ the harlot—her former life adds to the marvel 
of her repentance, faith and preservation (Matthew 21. 31, 
32), believed not—G*eek, ‘“‘ were disobedient,” viz., to the 
will of God manifested by the miracles wrought in behalf 
of Israel (Joshua 2, 8-11), received—in her house (Joshua 
2. 1,4, 6). with peace—peaceably ; so that they had nothing 
to fear in her house. Thus Paul, quoting the same ex- 
aimples (v. 17, 31) for the power of faith, as James (2, 21, 25; 
see my notes there) does for justification by works evident- 
jally, shows that in maintaining justification by faith 


alone, he means not a dead faith, but “faith which, 


worketh by love”’ (Galatians 5, 6). 32. the time—suitable 
for the length ofan Epistle. He accumulates collectively 
some out of many examples of faith. Gedeon—put before 
Barak, not chronologically, but as being more celebrated. 
Just as Samson for the same reason is put before Jephthae. 
The mention of Jephthae as an example of “faith,” makes 
it unlikely he sacrificed the life of his daughter for a rash 
vow. David, the warrior king and prophet, forms the tran- 
sition from warrior chiefs to the “ prophets,’’ of whom 
“Samuel” is mentioned as the first. 33. subdued 
kingdoms—as David did (2 Samuel 8. 1, &¢.); so also 
Gideon subdued Midian (Judges 7). wrought right- 
eousness—as Samuel did (1 Samuel 8. 9; 12. 3-23; 15. 83; and 
David, 2 Samuel 8 15). obtained promises—as “ the 
prophets” (v. 32) did; for through them the promises 
were given (cf. Daniel 9, 21) [BENGEL.] Rather, “ ob- 
tained the fulfilment of promises,” which had been pre- 
viously the object of their faith (Joshua 21, 45; 1 Kings 8, 56), 
Indeed, Gideon, Barak, &c., also obtained the things which 
God promised. Not “the promises,’’ which are still future 
(u, 13, 39), stopped the mouths of Nons—Note the words, 
“because he believed in his God.” Also Samson (Judges 
14, 6), David (1 Samuel 17, 34-37), Benaiah (2 Samuel 23, 20), 
34. Quenched the violence of fire—(Daniel 3. 27.) Not 
merely ‘‘quenched the fire,” but ‘‘quenched the power 
(so the Greek) of the fire.” Daniel 3, and 6, record the last 
miracles of the Old Testament. So the martyrs of the Réf- 
ormation, though not escaping the fire, were delivered 
from its having power really or lastingly to hurt them, 
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escaped .. , sword—So Jephthah (Judges 12. 3); and so Va- 
vid escaped Saul's sword (1 Samuel 18. 11; 19. 10, 12); Elijah 
(1 Kings 19.1, &e.; 2 Kings 6.14). out of weakness... 
made strong —Samson (Judges 16. 28; 15, 19), Hezekiah 
(Isaiah 387, and 38.) Milton says of the martyrs, “They 
shook the powers of darkness with the irresistible power 
of weakness.” valiant in fight—Barak (Judges 4, 14, 15). 
And the Maccabees, the sons of Matthias, Judas, Jona- 
than, and Simon, who delivered the Jews from their 
cruel oppressor, Antiochus of Syria, armies—lit., camps; 
referring to Judges 7. 21. But the reference may be to the 
Maceabees having put to flight the Syrians and other 
foes. 35. Women recelved thetr dead raised—as the 
widow of Zarephath (1 Kings 17. 17, &¢c.; 22). The Shu- 
nammuiite (2 Kings 4. 17, &c.; 35). The two oldest MSS. 
read, “They received women of aliens by raising their 
dead.” 1 Kings 17, 24 shows that the raising of the wid- 
ow’s son by Elijah, led her to the faith, so that he thus 
took her into fellowship, an alien though she was. Christ, 
in Luke 4, 26, makes especial mention of the fact that Eli- 
jah was sent to an alien from Israel, a womun of Sarepta, 
Thus Paul may quote this as an instance of Elijah’s faith, 
that at God’s command he went to a Gentile city of Sido- 
nia (contrary to Jewish prejudices), and there, as the fruit 
of faith, not only raised her dead son, but received her as a 
convert into the family of God, as Vulgate reads, Still, 
English Version may be the right reading. and—Greek, 
“but ;” in contrast to those raised again to life. tortured 
—‘‘broken on the wheel.” Eleazar (2 Maccabees 6, 18, end; 
19. 20, 30). The sufferer was stretched on an instrument 


“like a drum-head, and scourged to death. mot accepting 


deliverance—when offered to them. So the seyen broth- 
ers, 2 Maccabees 7. 9, 11, 14, 29, 36; and Eleazar, 2 Maccabees 
6. 21, 28, 30, “Though I might have been delivered from 
death, I endure these severe pains, being beaten,” a bet- 
ter resurrection—than that of the women’s children 
“raised to life again ;” or, than the resurrection which 
their foes could give them by delivering them from death 
(Daniel 12. 2; Luke 20,35; Philippians 3.11). The fourth 
of the brethren (referring to Daniel 12, 2)said to King An- 
tiochus, *To be put to death by men, is to be chosen to 
look onward for the hopes which are of God, to be raised 
up again by Him; but for thee there is no resurrection to 
life.” The writer of 2 Maccabees expressly disclaims inspira- 
tion, Which prevents our mistaking Paul’s allasion here 
to it as if it sanctioned the Apocrypha as inspired. In 
quoting Daniel, he quotes a book claiming inspiration, and 
80 tacitly sanctions that claim. 36. others—ofa different 
class of confessors for the truth (the Greek is different 
from that for “ others,” v. 35, alloi, heteroi), trial—testing 
their faith. imprisonment—as Hanani (2 Chronicles 16, 
10), imprisoned by Asa. Micaiah, the son of Imlah, by 
Ahab (1 Kings 22, 26, 27). 37. stone@—as Zechariah, son 
of Jehoiada (2 Chronicles 24, 20-22; Matthew 23, 35). sawn 
asunder—as Isaiah was said to have been by Manasseh ; 
but see my Jntroduetion to Isaiah, tempted—by their foes, 
in the midst of their tortures, to renounce their faith; the 
most bitter aggravation of them, Or else, by those of their 
own household, as Job was [Estrus]; or by the flery darts 
of Satan, as Jesus was in his last trials, [GLASSrus.] 
Probably it included all-three; they were tempted in 
every possible way, by friends and foes, by human and 
satanic agents, by caresses and afflictions, by words and 
deeds, to forsake God, but in vain, through the power of 
faith. sword—twit., ‘‘ they died in the murder of the sword.” 
In v, 34 the contrary is given as an effect of faith, “ they 
escaped the edge of the sword.” Both alike are maryel- 
lous effects of faith. It both accomplishes great things, 
and suffers great things, withont counting it suffering, 
(CHrysostoM.] Urijah wae so slain by Jehoiakim (Jere- 
miah 26, 23); and the prophets in Israel (1 Kings 19. 10), ia 
sheep-skins—as Elijah (1 Kings 19. 13, LXX.) They were 
white ; as the ‘‘goat-skins” were black (ef. Zechariah 13, 4), 
tormented —Greek, ‘in evil state. 38. Of whom the 
world was not worthy—So far frém their belng un- 
worthy of living in the world, as their exile in deserts, 
&c., might seem to imply, ‘the world was not worthy of 
them.” The world, in shutting them out, shut out from 
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itself a source of blessing; such as Joseph proved to Poti- 
phar (Genesis 39. 5), and Jacob to Laban (Genesis 80. 27). 
In condemning them, the world condemned itself. caves 
—lit., “chinks.” Palestine, from its hilly character, 
abounds in jissures and caves, affording shelter to the per- 
secuted, as the fifty hid by Obadiah (1 Kings 18. 4,18) and 
Elijah (1 Kings 19. 8, 13); and Mattathias and his sons (1 
Maccabees 2. 28, 29); and Judas Maccabeus (2 Maccabees 
6.27). 39. having obtained a good report— Greek, “ being 
borne witness of.’ Though they were so, yet ‘they re- 
ceived not the promise,” i. e., the final completion of *‘ sal- 
vation” promised at Christ’s coming again (ch. 9. 28); “the 
eternal inheritance” (ch. 9.15). Abraham did obéain the 
very thing promised (ch. 6. 15) in part, viz., blessedness in 
soul after death, by virtue of faith in Christ about to 
come; the full blessedness of body and soul shall not be 
till the full number of the elect shall be accomplished, 
and all together, no one preceding the other, shall enter 
on the full glory and bliss. Moreover, in another point 
of view, “ It is probable that some accumulation of bless- 
edness was added to holy souls, when Christ came and 
fulfilled all things; even as at His burial many rose from 
the dead, who doubtless ascended to heaven with Him” 
[FxLActus in BENGEL] (cf. Note, Ephesians 4, 8). The per- 
Jecting of believers in title, and in respect to conscience, 
took place, once for all, at the death of Christ, by virtue 
of His being made by death perfect as Saviour. Their 
perfecting in soul at, and ever after Christ’s death, took 
place, and takes place at their death. But the universal 
and final perfecting will not take place till Christ’s com- 
ing. 40. provided--with Divine forethought from eter- 
nity (cf. Genesis 22.8, 14), some better thing for us—(ch, 
7.19)—than they had here. They had not in this world, 
“apart from us’’ (so the Greek is for ‘‘ without us,’ i. e., 
they had to wait for us for), the clear revelation of the 
promised salvation actually accomplished, as we now 
haye it in Christ; in their state beyond the grave their 
souls also seem to have attained an increase of heavenly 
bliss on the death and ascension of Christ; and they shall 
not attain the full and final glory in body and soul (the re- 
generation of the creature), until the full number of the 
elect (including us with them) is completed. The Fathers, 
CHRysosTom, &c., restricted the meaning of v. 39, 40 to this 
last truth, and I incline to this view. The connection is, 
“You,Hebrews, may far more easily exercise patience than 
Old Testament believers; for they had much longer to 
wait, and are still waiting until the elect are all gathered 
in; you, on the contrary, have not to wait for them.”’ [Es- 
tTrus.] I think his object in these verses (39, 40) is to warn 
Hebrew Christians against their tendency to relapse into 
Judaism. “Though the Old Testament worthies attained 
such eminence by faith, they are not above us in privi- 
leges, but the reverse.”’ It is not we who are perfected 
with them, but rather they with us, They waited for His 
coming; we enjoy Him as having come (ch, 1, 1; 2. 3). 
Christ’s death, the means of perfecting what the Jewish 
law could not perfect, was reserved for our time, Cf. ch. 12, 
2,“ perfecter (Greek) of our faith.”” Now that Christ is 
come, they in soul share our blessedness, being ‘the 
spirits of the just made perfect”’ (ch, 12. 23); so ALFORD; 
however, see Wote there. Ch. 9.12 shows that the blood 
of Christ, brought into the heavenly holy place by Him, 
first opened an entrance into heaven (cf, John 3. 13). Still, 
the fathers were in blessedness by faith in the Saviour to 
come, at death (ch. 6. 15; Luke 16, 22). 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-29. EXHORTATION TO FOLLOW THE WITNESSES 
oF FAITH JuST MENTIONED: NoT TO FAINT IN TRIALS: 
To REMOVE ALL BITTER Roots oF SIN: FoR WE ARE 
UNDER, NOT A LAW OF TERROR, BUT THE GOSPEL OF 
GRACE, TO DESPISE WHICH WILL BRING THE HEAVIER 
PENALTIES, IN PROPORTION TO OUR GREATER PRIV- 
ILEGES. 1. we also—as well as those recounted in v, ll. 
are compassed about—Greck, “have so great a cloud (a 
numberless multitude above us, like acloud, ‘holy and pel- 
lucid,’ CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS)of witnesses surrounding 
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us.”” Theimage is from a “race,” an image common even 
in Palestine from the time of the Greeco-Macedonian em- 
pire, which introduced such Greek usages as national] 
games, The “witnesses” answer to the spectators press- 
ing round to see the competitors in their contest for the 
prize (Philippians 3. 14). Those “‘ witnessed of” (Greek, 
ch. 11. 5, 89) become in their turn “ witnesses” in a two- 
fold way: (1.) attesting by their own case the faithfulness 
of God to His people [ALFORD) (ch. 6. 12), some of them 
martyrs in the modern sense; (2.) witnessing our struggle 
of faith; however, this second sense of ‘“ witnesses,” 
though agreeing with the image here if it is to be pressed, 
is not positively, unequivocally, and directly sustained by 
Scripture. It gives vividness to the image; as the crowd 
of spectators gave additional spirit to the combatants, so 
the cloud of witnesses who have themselves been in the 
same contest, ought to increase our earnestness, testifying, 
as they do, to God’s faithfulness. weight—As corporeal — 
unwieldiness was, through a disciplinary diet, laid aside 
by candidates for the prize in racing; so carnal and 
worldly lusts, and alJ, whether from without or within, — 
that would impede the heavenly runner, are the spiritual _ 
weight to be laid aside. ‘‘Encumbrance,” ail superfluous 
weight; the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life, and even harmless and otherwise useful 
things which would positively retard us (Mark 10. 50, the 
blind man casting away his garment to come to Jesus; 9, 
42-48; cf. Ephesians 4, 22; Colossians 3. 9, 10). the sim 
which doth so easily beset us—(reek, “sin which easily 
stands around us;’’ so LUTHER, “ which always so clings to 
us;” ‘‘sinful propensity always surrounding us, ever 
present and ready.” [WAuL.] It is not primarily “the 
sin,” &¢., but sin in general, with, however, especial refer- 
ence to “apostasy,” against which he had already warned 
them, as one to which they might gradually be seduced ; 
the besetting sin of the Hebrews, UNBELIEF. with 
patience— Greek, “in persevering endurance” (ch. 10. 36). 
On “run” cf. 1 Corinthians 9, 24, 25, 2. Looking unto— 
lit., ‘‘ Looking from afar” (Vote, ch. 11. 26); fixing the eyes 
upon Jesus seated on the throne of God, anthor— 
“Prince-leader,”’. The same Geek is translated “ Captain. 
(of salvation),”’ ch. 2.10; ‘‘ Prince (of life),”’ Acts 3.15. Going. 
before us as the Originator of our faith, and the Leader 
whose matchless example we are to follow always. In. 
this He is distinguished from all those examples of faith. 
in ch. 11. (ef. 1 Corinthians 11.1). On His “faith” ef, ch. 2. 
13; 3.2. Believers have ever looked to Him (ch, 11. 26; 13,. 
8), finisher—Greek, ‘‘ Perfecter,”’ referring to ch. Il. 40.. 
of our faith—rather as Greek, ‘of the faith,” including 
both His faith (as exhibited in what follows) and our 
faith, He fulfilled the ideal of faith Himself, and so, 
both as a vicarious offering and an example, He is the 
object of our faith. for the joy ... set before him—viz.,_ 
of presently after sitting down at the right hand of the throne. 
of God; including besides His own personal joy, the joy 
of sitting there as a Prince and Saviour, to give repent- 
ance and remission of sins. The coming joy disarmed of 
its sting the present pain, cross ,., shame—the great 
stumbling-block to the Hebrews. ‘ Despised,” i. e., dis- 
regarded, 3. For—Justifying His exhortation, ‘‘ Looking, 
unto Jesus.” consider—by way of comparison with 
yourselves, so the Greek, contradiction—unbelief, and 
every kind of opposition (Acts 28,19). simmers—Sin assails 
us, Not sin, but sinners, contradicted Christ. [BENGEL.] 
be wearied and faint—Greck, “lest ye weary fainting,” 
&ec, Cf. Isaiah 49. 4,5,as a specimen of Jesus not being 
wearied out by the contradiction and strange unbelief of 
those among whom He laboured, preaching as never man 
did, and exhibiting miracles wrought by His inherent 
power, as none else could do, 4. not yet vesisted unto 
blood—Image from pugilism, as he previously had the 
image of a race, both being taken from. the great national 
Greek games. Ye have suffered the loss of goods, and beem 
a gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions ; ye have 
not shed your blood (Note, ch. 13.7), “The athlete who 
hath seen his own blood, and who, though cast down by 
his opponent, does not Jet his spirits, be Cast down, who 
as often as he hath fallen hath risen the more determined. 
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goes down to the encounter with great hope.” [SENECA.] 
against sim — Sin is personified as an adversary; sin, 
whether within you, leading you to spare your blood, or 
in our adversaries, leading them to shed it, if they cannot 
through your faithfulness even unto blood, induce you to 
apostatize. 5. forgotten—utterly,so the Greek. Cf. v, 15- 
17, in which he implies how utterly some of them had for- 
gotten God’s word, His exhortation ought to have more 
effect on you than the cheers and exhortations of the 
spectators have on the competitors striving in the games, 
which—Greek, “the which,” of which the following is a 
specimen. [ALFORD.] speaketh unto you—as in a dia- 
logue or discourse, so the Greek, implying God's loving 
condescension (cf, Isaiah 1. 18), despise not—lit., ‘Do not 
hold of little account.” Betraying a cantumacious spirit of 
unbelief (ch. 3, 12), as “faint” implies a broken down, 
weak, and desponding spirit. ‘* Chastening” is to be borne 
with ‘‘subjection” (v. 9); ‘‘rebuke’’ (more severe than 
chastening) is to be borne with endurance (v. 7). “Some in 
adversity kick against God’s will, others despond; neither 
is to be done by the Christian, who is peculiarly the child 
of God. To him such adverse things occur only by 
the decree of God, and that designed in kindness, viz., to 
remove the defilements adhering to the believer, and to 
exercise his patience.”’ [GRoTIUS.] 6. (Revelation 3, 19.) 
and—Greek, “yea and,” “and moreover;’’ bringing out 
an additional circumstance. scourgeth—which draws 
forth ‘‘blood” (v, 4), receiveth—accepts. Takes to Him- 
self as ason ‘‘in whom He delighteth’’ (Proverbs 3, 12). 7%. 
In v.7,8 the need of ‘‘chastening” or “ discipline” is incul- 
cated; in v. 9, the duty of those to whom it is adminis- 
tered. If—The oldest MSS, read, ‘‘ With a view to chasten- 
ing (i. e., since God’s chastisement is with a view to your 
chastening, i. e., disciplinary amelioration) endure pa- 
tiently;’’ so Vulgate. ALFORD translates it as indicative, 
not so well, ‘It is for chastisement that ye are enduring.” 
dealeth with you—“ beareth Himself toward you” in the 
very act of chastening. what som is he—‘‘ What son is 
there’’ even in ordinary life? Much more God as to His 
sons (Isaiah 48, 10; Acts 14, 22), The most eminent of God’s 
saints were the most afflicted. God leacs them by a way 
they know not (Isaiah 42. 16), Wetoo much look at each 
trial by itself, instead of taking it in connection with the 
whole plan of our salvation, as ifa traveller were to com- 
plain of the steepness and roughness of one turn in the 
path, without considering that it led him into green pas- 
tures, on the direct road to the city of habitation. The 
New Testament alone uses the Greek term for education 
(paideia), to express “‘ discipline” or correction, as of a child 
by a wise father, 8. if ye be without—excluded from 
participation in chastisement, and wishing tobeso. all 
—all sons; all the worthies enumerated in ch. 11.; all the 
witnesses (v.1). are—Greek, ‘have been made partakers,” 
then are ye bastards—of whom their fathers take no care 
whether they are educated or not; whereas every right- 
minded father is concerned for the moral well-being of 
his legitimate son. “Since then not to be chastised is a 
mark of bastardy, we ought [not to refuse, but] rejoice in 
chastisement, as a mark of our genuine sonship.” [CHRYs- 
OSTOM.] 9. fathers... which corrected us—rather as 
Greek, ‘‘We had the fathers of our flesh as correctors,” 
subjection—See the punishment of insubordination, Deu- 
teronomy 21,18. Father of spirits—contrasted with the 
fathers of our flesh. ‘‘Generation by men is carnal, by 
God is spiritual.” [BENGEL.] As “ Father of spirits,’ He 
is both the Originator, and the Providential, and Gracious 
Sustainer, at once of animal and spiritual life. Cf, “and 
LIVE,”’ viz., Spiritually; also v, 10, “‘that we might be par- 
takers of His holiness” (2 Peter 1.4). God is aspirit Him- 
self, and the Creator of spirits like Himself, in contrast to 
men who are flesh, and the progenitors of flesh (John &. 6). 
Jesus our pattern ‘learned obedience” experimentally 
by suffering (ch. 5. 8), and live—and so, thereby live spir- 
itually and eternally, 10. Showing wherein the chastise- 
ment of our heavenly Father is preferable to that of 
earthly fathers. for a few days—i.e., witha view to our 
well-being in the few days of our earthly life: so the Greek, 
after their own pleasure—Greek, “according to what 
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seemed fit to themselves,” Their rule of chastening ia- 
what may seem fit to their own often erring judgment, 
temper, or caprice. The two defects of human education 
are (1,) the prevalence in it of a view to the interests of 
our short earthly term of days; (2.) the absenee in parents 
of the unerring wisdom of our heavenly Father. “They 
err much at one time in severity, at another in indulgence 
{lL Samuel 8. 13; Ephesians 6. 4), and do not so much 
chasten as THINK they chasten.” [BENGEL.] that we 
might be partakers of his holiness—Becoming holy as 
He is holy (John 15, 2), To become holy like God is tan- 
tamount to being educated for passing eternity with God 
(v. 14; 2 Peter 1.4). So this “ partaking of God’s holiness” 
stands in contrast to the ‘‘few days” of this life, with a 
view to which earthly fathers generally edneate their 
sons, 1. joyous... grievous—Greek, ‘‘matter of joy 
...- Matter of grief.’”? The objection that chastening is 
grievous is here anticipated and answered. It only 
seems so to those being chastened, whose judgments are 
confused by the present pain, Its ultimate fruit amply 
compensates for any temporary pain. The real object of 
the fathers in chastening is not that they find pleasure 
in the children’s pain. Gratified wishes, our Father 
knows, would often be our real curses. fruit of right- 
eousness—righteousness (in practice, springing from faith) 
is the fruit which chastening, the tree, yields (Philippians 
1.11). “ Peaceable”’ (ef. Isaiah 32. 17): in contrast to the 
ordeal of conflict by which it has been won, “ Fruit of 
righteousness to be enjoyed in peace after the conflict,” 
(THoLUCK.] As the olive garland, the emblem of peace as 
well as victory, was put on the victor’s brow in the games, 
exercised thereby—as athletes exercised in training fora 
contest, Chastisément is the exercise to give experience, 
and make the spiritual combatant irresistibly victorious 
(Romans 5.3). ‘‘Oh happy the servant for whose improve- 
ment his Lord is earnest, with whom he deigns to be 
angry, whom He does not deceive by dissembling admo- 
nition”? [withholding admonition, and so leading the 
man to think he needs it not]! TERTULLIAN, de Pat,, ¢, 11, 
Observe the “afterwards:” that is the time often when 
God works. 12. He addresses them as runners in a race, 
and pugilists, and warriors, [CHRYSOSTOM.] The “ where- 
fore”’ is resumed from v.1, lift wp—In Isaiah 35, 3, from 
which Paul here quotes, it is, “ Strengthen ye the weak 
hands.” The hand is the symbol of one’s strength. At- 
FORD translates, ‘‘ Put straight again the relaxed hands,” 
English Version expresses the sense well. feeble—tit,, 
“ paralyzed :” a word used only by Luke in the New Tes- 
tament, Paul’s companion. The exhortation has three 
parts: the first relates to ourselves, v. 12, 18; the second, to 
others, v. 14, ‘Peace with all men,” the third, to God, 
“Holiness, without which,” &c.; and the first is referred 
toin v. 15, “ Lest any man fail of the grace of God;” the 
second in the words, “‘ Lest any root of bitterness,” &c, ; the 
third in v. 16, “Lest there be any fornicator or profane 
person,” &c, This threefold relation often occursin Paul’s 
Epistles. Cf, Note, Titus 2. 12, “soberly, righteously, and 
godly.” The Greek active verb, not the middle or reflex- 
ive, requires the sense to be, Lift up not only your own 
hands and knees, but also those of your brethren (cf, v, 15; 
Isaiah 35, 4). 13. Quoted from Proverbs 4. 26, LXX., 
“Make straight paths for thy feet.” Straight, i. e., leading 
by a straight road to joy and grace (v, 1. 2,15). Cease to 
“halt” between Judaism and Christianity. [BENGEL.] 
**Paths,” lit., wheel-tracks. Let your walk beso firm and 
so unanimous in the right direction, that a plain track 
and ‘highway’? may be thereby established for those 
who accompany and follow you, to perceive and walk in 
(Isaiah 35, 8). [ALFoRD.] that which is lame—those 
“weak in the faith’ (Romans lI4. 1), having still Judaiz- 
ing prejudices, be turned out of the way—(Proverbs 4, 
27)—and so missing the way, lose the prize of “the race” 
(v. 1) rather be healed—Proper exercise of itself con- 
tributes to health :-the habit of walking straight onward 
in the right way tends to healing. 14. follow peace with 
all men—with the brethren especially (Romans 14, 19), 
that so the “lame”! among them be not “turned out of 
the way” (v. 13), and that no one of them “fail of the 
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grace of God” (v.15). holimess—a distinct Greek word 
from God’s “holiness” (v.10). Translate here “ sanctifi- 
cation.’’ His is absolute holiness: our part is to put on 
His holiness, becoming “holy as He is holy,” by sanctifica- 
tion. Whilst ‘‘ following peace with all men,” we are not 
80 to seek to please them, as to make God's will and our 
sanctification a secondary object; this latter must be our 
first aim (Galatians 1. 10). without which—Greek, “apart 
from which.” no man shall see the Lord—no man as @ 
eon; in heavenly glory (Revelations 22. 3, 4). In the East, 
none but the greatest favourites are admitted to the honour 
of seeing the king (cf. 2 Samuel 14, 24). The Lord being 
pure and holy, none but the pure and holy shall see Him 
(Matthew 5. 8). Without holiness in them, they could not 
enjoy Him who is holiness itself (Zechariah 14. 20). The 
connection of purity with seeing the Lord, appears in 1 
Joim 3. 2,3; Ephesians 5.5. Contrast v. 16 (cf. 1 Thessa- 
lonians 4. 8). In Matthew 24. 30; Revelation 1. 7, itis said 
that all shall see the Lord; but, that shall be as a Judge, 
not as their lasting portion and God, which is meant 
here. The Greek verb does not denote the mere action 
of seeing, but the seer’s state of mind to which the object 
is presented: so in Matthew 5. 8 they shall truly com- 
prehend God. [TITTMANN.] None but the holy could 
appreciate the holy God, none else therefore shall abide 
in His presence. “The bad shall only see Him in His 


form as Son of man [cf. Revelation 1. 13, with.7; and- 


Matthew 24. 30; Acts 1. 11; 17. 31); still it will be in 
the glory in which He shall judge, not in the lowliness in 
which He was judged. His form as God, wherein He is 
equal to the Father, without doubt the ungodly shall not 
see; for it is only ‘the pure in heart who shall see God.’” 
[AvueusTINE,] ‘“ He shall come to judge, who stood before 
a judge. He shall come in the form in which He was 
judged, that they may see Him whom they pierced: He 
who was before hidden shall come manifested in power: 
He, as. Judge, shall condemn the real culprits, who was 
Himself falsely made aculprit.” 15. lest any... fail— 
Greek, “lest any (viz., through sloth in running) failing,” or 
“falling short of the grace of God... trouble you.” The 
image is taken from a company of travellers, one of 
whom lags behind, and so never reaches the end of the 
long and laborious journey. [CHRYSOSTOM.] root of bit- 
terness—not merely a “ bitter root,” which might possibly 
bring forth sweet fruits; this, a root whose essence is ‘* bit- 
terness,” never could, Paul here refers to Deuteronomy 
29. 18, ‘‘ Lest there should be among you a root that bear- 
eth gall and wormwood”’ (cf. Acts 8.28). Root of billerness 
comprehends every person (cf. v. 16) and every principle of 
doctrine or practice so radically corrupt as to spread 
corruption allaround. The only safety is in rooting out 
such a root of bitterness, many—rather, “the many,” 
i, e., the whole congregation, So long as it is hidden 
under the earth it cannot be remedied, but when it 
* springs up,’ it must be dealt with boldly. Still remem- 
ber the caution (Matthew 13, 26-30) as to rooting ont per- 
sons, Nosuch danger can arise in rooting out bad princi- 
ples, 16. fornicator—(Ch. 13.4; 1 Corinthians 10,8.) or 
profane—Fornication is nearly akin to gluttony, Esau’s 
sin. He profanely cast away his spiritual privilege for 
the gratification of his palate. Genesis 25. 34 graphically 
portrays him. An example well fitted to strike needful 
horror into the Hebrews, whosoever of them, like Esau, 
were only sons of Isaac according to the flesh. [BENGEL. ] 
for one morsel—the smallness of the inducement only 
aggravates the guilt of casting away eternity for such a 
trifle, so far is it from being a claim for mercy (cf. Gene- 
sis 3.6). One single act has often the greatest power 
either for good or for evil. Soin the cases of Reuben and 
Saul, for evil (Genesis 49. 4; 1 Chronicles 5. 1; 1 Samuel 13. 
12-14);.and, on the other hand, for good, Abraham and 
Phinehas (Genesis 12.1, &c.; 15.5,6; Numbers 25, 6-14). 
his birth-right— Greek, “ his own (so the oldest MSS, read, 
intensifying the suicidal folly and sin of the act) rights 
of primogeniture,” involving the high spiritual privilege 
of being ancestor of the promised seed, and heir of the 
promises in Him. The Hebrews whom Paul addressed, 
had, as Christians, the spiritual rights of primogeniture 
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(cf. v, 23): he intimates that they must exercise holy self« 
control, if they wish not, like Esau, to forfeit them. 17. 
afterwards—Greek, “even afterward.” He despised his 
birth-right, accordingly also he was despised and rejectee 
when he wished to have the blessing. As in the believer's 
case, so in the unbeliever’s, there is an ‘afterwards’ 
coming, when the believer shall look on his past griefs, 
and the unbeliever on his past joys, in a very different. 
light from thatin which they were respectively viewed 
at the time. Cf, ‘‘ Nevertheless afterward,” &c., v. 11, with 
the “afterward” here. Cf. “ the cool of the day,” Genesis’ 
3.8, with 6. when he would—when he wished to have, 
“He that will not when he may, when he will, shall have’ 
nay” (Proverbs 1, 24-30; Luke 13, 34,35; 19,42). he was 
rejected—not as to every blessing, but only that which’ 
would have followed the primogeniture. he found no 
place for repentance—The cause is here put for the effect, 
“repentance” for the object which Esau aimed at in his’ 
so-called repentance, viz., the change of his father’s deter= 
mination to give the chief blessing to Jacob. Had he 
sought real repentance with tears he would have found it 
(Matthew 7.7). But he did not find it, because this was” 
not what he sought. What proves his tears were not 
those of one seeking true’ repentance is, immediately 
after he was foiled in his desire, he resolved to murder 
Jacob! He shed tears, not for his sin, but for his suffer- 
ing the penalty of hissin. His were tears of vain regret 
and remorse, not of repentance. ‘ Before, he might have 
had the blessing without tears; afterwards, however 
many tears he shed, he was rejected, Let us use the time” 
(Luke 18,27)! [BENGEL.] ALFORD explains “repentance” 
here, a chance, by repenting, to repair (i. e., to regain the 


‘lost blessing). I agree with him that the translation, 


instead of “repentance,” ‘no place for changing HIs 
FATHER’S mind,” is forced; though doubtless this is what 
was the true aim of the ‘repentance’ which he sought. 
The language is framed to apply to profane despisers who 
wilfully cast away grace and seek repentance (i. e., not 
real; but escape from the penalty of their sin), but in vain. 
Cf. “afterward,” Matthew 25, 11, 12. Tears are no proof of 
real repentance (1 Samuel 24. 16, 17; contrast Psalm 56. 8), 
it—ihe blessing, which was the real object of Esqu, though 
ostensibly seeking “repentance.” 18. For—The fact that 
we are not under thé Jaw, but undera higher, and that 
the last dispensation, the Gospel, with its glorious privi- 
leges, is the reason why especially the Hebrew Christians 
should “look diligently,” &c. (v.15, 16). are not come— 
Greek, ‘‘have not come near to.” Alluding to Deuteron- 
omy 4. ll, ‘* Ye came near and stood under the mountain; 
and the mountain burned with fire... with darkness, 
clouds, and thick darkness.” ‘In your coming near unto 
God, it has not been to,” &¢, the mount—The oldest 
MSS. and Vulgate omit “‘the mount.” But still, “the 
mount” must be supplied from v, 22, that might be 
touched—palpable and material. Not that any save 
Moses was allowed to touch 1f (Exodus 19,12, 13). The 
Hebrews drew near to the material Mount Sinai with 


* material bodies; we, to the spiritual mount in the spirit, 


The ‘‘ darkness” was that formed by the clouds hanging 
round the mount; the ** tempest” accompanied the thun- 
der, 19, trumpet—to rouse attention, and herald God’s 
approach (Exodus 19. 16). entreated that the word 
should not be spoken—iit,, that speech should not be 
added to them; not that they refused to hear the - 
word of God, but they wished that God should not Him- 
self speak, but employ Moses as His mediating spokes- 
man. “The voice of words’? was the Decalogue, spoken 
by God himself, a voice issuing forth, without any form 
being seen: after which ‘*He added no more” (Deu- 
teronomy 5.22), 20. that which was commanded— 
“the interdict.” [TITTMANN.] A stern interdictory man- 
date is meant, And—rather, “Even if a beast (much 
more a man) touch,” &c, or thrust through with a 
dart—Omitted in the oldest MSS. The /full interdict 
in Exodus 19, 12, 13 is abbreviated here; the beast alone, 
being put for ‘‘whether man or beast:” the stoning, 
which applies to the human offender, alone being spé- 
cified, the beast’s punishment, viz., the being thrust 
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through with a dart. being left to be understood. 21. 
the sight—the viswn or God’s majesty. quake—Greck, 
“T am in trembling:” ‘fear’? affected his mind; ‘trem- 
bling,” his body. Moses is not recorded in Exodus 
to have used these words, But Paul, by inspiration, 
supplies (cf. Acts 20.35; 2 Timothy 3.8) this detail. We 
read in Deuteronomy 9, 19, LXX., of somewhat like words 
used by Moses after breaking the two tables, through 
fear of God’s anger at the people’s sin in making the 
golden calves, He doubtless similarly ‘‘ feared” in hear- 
ing the ten commandments spoken by the voice of Jeho- 
vah, 22. are come—Greek, ‘have come near unto” (cf. 
Deuteronomy 4, 11). Not merely, ye shall come, but, ve 
have already come. Mount Sion—antitypical Sion, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, of which the spiritual invisible 
Church (of which the first foundation was laid in literal 
Zion, John 12, 15; 1 Peter 2. 6) is now the earnest; and of 
which the restored literal Jerusalem hereafter shall be 
the earthly representative, to be succeeded by the ever- 
lasting and ‘“‘new Jerusalem, coming down from God out 
of heaven” (Revelation 21. 2-27; cf. ch. 11. 10), 22%, 23. to 
an innumerable company of angels, to the general as- 
sembly and Church—The city of God having been men- 
tioned, the mention of its citizens follows. Believers be- 
ing like the angels (Job 1. 6; 38.7), “‘sons of God,” are so 
their ‘‘equals” (Luke 20. 36); and, being reconciled 
through Christ, are adopted into God’s great and blessed 
family. For the full completion of this we pray (Matthew 
6. 10). English Version arrangement is opposed (1.) by 
“and” always beginning each new member of the whole 
sentence; (2.) ‘‘general assembly and Church,’’ form a 
kind of tautology; (3.) “general assembly,” or rather, 
* festal full assembly,” “ the jubilant full company ” (such 
as were the Olympic games, celebrated with joyous sing- 
ing, dancing, &c.), applies better to the angels above, ever 
hymning God’s praises, than to the Church, of which a 
considerable part is now militant on earth. TZranslate 
therefore, “‘To myriads (ten thousands, cf. Deuteronomy 
33. 2; Psalm 68. 17; Daniel 7. 10; Jude 14; namely), the full 
festal assembly of angels, and the Church of the first- 
born.” Angels and saints together constitute the ten 
thousands. Cf. “all angels, all nations” Matthew 25. 31, 32. 
Messiah is pre-eminently “ the First-born,” or “ First-be- 
gotten ” (ch. 1.6), and all believers become so by adoption. 
Cf. the type, Leviticus 3. 12, 45,50; 1 Peter 1.18. As the 
kingly and priestly succession was in the first-born, and 
as Israel was God’s “first-born” (Exodus 4, 22; ef. 13.2), and 
a ‘kingdom of priests ’”’ to God (Exodus 19. 6), so believers 
(Revelation 1. 6), written in heaven—enrolled as citizens 
there. All those who at the coming of ‘‘God the Judge of 
all’? (which clause therefore naturally follows), shall be 
found “ written in heaven,” 7. e., in the Lamb’s book of life. 
Though still fighting the good fight on earth, still, in re- 
spect toyour destiny, and present life of faith which sub- 
stantiates things hoped for, ye are already members of the 
heavenly citizenship. ‘We are one citizenship with an- 
gels; to which itis said in the psalm, Glorious things are 
apoken of thee, thow city of God.” [AUGUSTINE.] I think 
ALFORD wrong in restricting “the Church of the first-born 
written in heaven,’ to those militant on earth; itis ra- 
ther, all those who at the Judge’s coming shall be found 
writen in heaven (the true patent of heavenly nobility; 
eontrast “written in the earth,’ Jeremiah 17. 13, and 
Esau’s profane sale of his birth-right, v. 16); these all, from 
the beginning to the end of the world, forming one Church 
to which every believer is alreadycome. The jirst-born of 
Israel were “written” in a roll (Numbers 3. 40). the 
spirits of just men made perfect—at the resurrection, 
when the ‘‘ JupDGr”’ shall appear, and believers’ bliss shall 
be consummated by the union of the glorified body with 
the spirit; the great hope of the New Testament (Romans 
8, 20-28; 1 Thessalonians 4.16), The place of this clause 
after “ the JUDGE OF ALL,” is my objection to BenegrLand 
ALFORD’s explanation, the souls of the just in their sepa- 
vate state perfected. . Cf. (Note) ch, 11. 39, 40, to which he re- 
fers here, and which I think confirms my view; those 
heretofore spirits, but now to be perfected by being clothed 
upon with the body, Still the phrase, “ spirits of just men 
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made perfect,” not merely “just men made perfect,” may 
favour the reference to the happy spirits in their separate © 
state. The Greek is not “the perfected spirits,’ but ‘the 
spirits of the perfected just.” Inno other passage are the 
just said to be perfected before the resurrection, and the 
completion of the fall number of the elect (Revelation 6, 
11); I think, therefore, “spirits of the just,” may here be 
used to express the just whose predominant element in their 
perfected state shall be spirit. So spirit and spirits are used 
of a man or men in the body, under the influence of the spirit, 
the opposite of flesh (John 3. 6). The resurrection bodies 
of the saints shall be bodies in which the spirit shall al- 
together preponderate over the animal soul (Note, 1 Co- 
rinthians 15, 44), 24. mew—Not the usual term (kaine) 
applied to the Christian covenant (ch, 9. 15), which would 
mean new as different from, and superseding the old; but 
Greek nea, recent, lately established, having the /reshness 
of youth, as opposed to age. The mention of Jesus, the 
Perfecter of our faith (v. 2), and Himself perfected through 
sufferings and death, in His resurrection and ascension. 
(ch, 2..10; 5, 9), is naturally snggested by the mention of 
“the just made perfect” at their resurrection (ef, ch. 7. 22). 
Paul uses Jesus,” dwelling hereon Him as the Person 
realized as our loving friend, not merely in His official 
character as the Christ. and to the blood of sprinkling 
—here enumerated as distinct from ‘‘Jesus,”” BENGEL rea- 
sonably argues as follows: His blood was entirely “poured 
out” of His body by the various ways in which it was 
shed, His bloody sweat, the crown of thorns, the secourg- 
ing, the nails, and after death the spear, just as the blood 
was entirely poured out and extravasated from the animal 
sacrifices of the law. It was incorruptible (1 Peter 1. 18, 19). 


-No Scripture states it was again put into the Lord’s body. 


At His ascension, as our great High Priest, He entered 
the heavenly holiest place ‘*By His own blood” (not after 
shedding His blood, nor with the blood in His body, but), 
carrying it separately from his body (ef. the type, ch. 9. 7, 
12, 25; 13.11). Paul does not say, By the efficacy of His 
blood, but, ‘' By His own proper blood” (ch, 9. 12); not MA» 
TERIAL blood, but “the blood of Him who, through the 
eternal Spirit, offered Himself without spot unto Ged” 
(ch, 9. 14). Soin ch. 10, 29, the Son of God and the blood of 
the covenant wherewith (the professor) was sanctified, are 
mentioned separately. Also in ch, 13. 12,20; also ef. ch. 10, 
19, with 21. Soin the Lord’s Supper (1 Corinthians 10, 16; 
1l, 24-26), the body and blood are separately represented. 
The blood itself, therefore, continues still in heayen be- 
fore God, the perpetual ransom-price of “the eternal 
covenant” (ch, 13, 20). Once for all Christ sprinkled the 
blood peculiarly for ys at His ascension (ch. 9. 12). But it 
is called “ the blood of sprinkling,” on account also of its 
continued use in heaven, and in the consciences of the 
saints on earth (ch. 9, 14; 10, 22; Isaiah 52. 15). This sprink- 
ling is analogous to the sprinkled blood of the Passover. 
Cf. Revelation 5. 6, ‘In the midst of the throne, a Lamb 
as it had been slain,.’”’ His glorified body does not require 
meat, nor the circulation of the blood. His blood intro- 
duced into heaven took away the drazon’s right to aceuse, 
Thus Rome’s theory of concomitancy of the blood with the 
body, the excuse for giving only the bread to the laity, 
falls to the ground. The mention of ‘the blood of sprink- 
ling” naturally follows the mention of the “covenant,” 
which could not be consecrated without blood (ch. 9. 18, 22). 
speaketh better things than that of Abel—viz., than the 
sprinkling (the best MSS, read the article masculine, which 
refers to “sprinkling,” not to “blood,” which last is 
neuter) of blood by Abel in his sacrifice spake. This com- 
parison between two things of the same kind (viz., Christ's 
sacrifice, and Abel’s sacrifice) is more natural, than be- 
tween two things different in kind and in results (viz., 
Christ's sacrifice, and Abel’s own blood [ALFORD], which 
was nota sacrifice at all), cf. ch. 11.4; Genesis 4. 4. This 
accords with the whole tenor of the Epistle, and of this 
passage in particular (v. 18-22,) which is to show the supe- 
riority of Christ's sacrifice and the new covenant, tothe O14 
Testament sacrifices (of which Abel's is the first recorded ; 
it, moreover, was testified to by God as acceptable to Him 
above Cain’s), cf.ch. 9, and 10, The word ‘* better” implies 
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The Danger of Refusing the Word. 


‘superiority to something that is good: but Abel’s own 
blood was not at all good for the purpose for which 
Christ's blood was efficacious; nay, it cried for vengeance. 
So ARCHBISHOP MAGEE, HAMMOND, and KNATCHBULL. 
BENGEL takes “the blood of Abel’ as put for all the 
blood shed on earth crying for vengeance, and greatly in- 
creasing the other cries raised by sin in the world; coun- 
teracted by the biood of Christ calmly speaking in heaven 
for us, and from heaven to us. I prefer MAGEE'S view. 
Be this as it may, todeny that Christ’s atonement is truly 
a propitiation, overthrows Christ’s priesthood, makes 
the sacrifices of Moses’ law an unmeaning mummery, 
and represents Cain’s sacrifice as good as that of Abel. 
25. refuse not—through unbelief, him that speaketh— 
God in Christ. As the blood of sprinkling is represented as 
speaking to God for us, v. 24; so here God is represented as 
speaking to us (ch. 1.1, 2). His word now is the prelude 
of the last “shaking” of all things (v. 27). The same word 
which is heard in the Gospel from heaven, will shake 
heaven and earth (v. 26). who refused him—Greek, “ re- 
fusing as they did.” Their seemingly submissive en- 
treaty that the word should not be spoken to them by 
God any more (v. 19), covered over-refractory hearts, as 
their subsequent deeds showed (ch, 3.16), that spake— 
revealing with oracular warnings His Divine will: so the 
Greek, if we tarn away—Greek, ‘‘we who turn away.” 
The word implies greater refractoriness than “refused,” 
or “declined.” Him that speaketh from heaven—God, 
by His Son in the Gospel, speaking from His heavenly 
throne. Hence, in Christ’s preaching frequent mention 
is made of ‘the kingdom of the heavens” (Greek, Matthew 
8.2). In the giving of the law God spake on earth (viz., 
Mount Sinai) by angels (ch. 2. 2; cf. eh. 1.2), In Exodus 
20. 22, when God says, “I talked with you from heaven,” 
this passage in Hebrews shows that not the highest 
heavens, but the visible heavens, the clouds and dark- 
ness, are nieant, out of which God by angels proclaimed 
the law on Sinai. 26. then shoek—when He gave the 
law on Sinai, now-—under the Gospel. promised—the 
announcement of His coming to break up the present 
order of things, is to the ungodly a terror, to the godly a 
promise, the fulfilment of which they look for with joy- 
ful hope. Yet once more—Cf. my Notes, Haggai 2. 6, 21, 
22, both which passages are condensed into one here. 
The shaking began at the first coming of Messiah; it will 
be completed at His second coming, prodigies in the 
world of nature accompanying the overthrow of all king- 
doms that oppose Messiah. The Hebrew is lit., “‘it is yet 
one little,” i. e., a single brief space till the series of move- 
ments begins ending in the advent of Messiah. Not 
merely the earth, as at the establishment of the Sinaitic 
covenant, but heaven also is to be shaken, The two ad- 
vents of Messiah are regarded as one, the complete shak- 
ing belonging to the second advent, of which the presage 
was given in the shakings at the first advent: the con- 
vulsions connected with the overthrow of Jerusalem 
shadowing forth those about to be at the overthrow of all 
the God-opposed kingdoms by the coming Messiah, 27. 
this word, Yet once more—So Paul, by the Spirit, sanc- 
tions the LXX. rendering of Haggai 2. 6, giving an addi- 
tional feature to the prophecy in the Hebrew, as rendered 
in English Version, not merely that it shall be in a litile 
while, but that it is to be ‘‘once more” as the final act. 
The stress of his argument is on the “ONCE.” Once for 
all: once and for ever. “In saying ‘once more,’ the Spirit 
implies that something has already passed, and some- 
tning else shall be which is to remain, and is no more to 
be changed to something else; for the once is exclusive, 
t.e., not many times.” [Estius,]) those things that are 
shaken—the heaven and the earth. As the shaking is to 
be total, so shall the removal be, making way for the bet- 
ter things that are unremovable. Ct. one Jewish economy 
(the type of the whole present order of things) giving way 
to the new and abiding covenant? the forerunner of the 
everlasting state of bliss, as of things, ,, made—viz,, 
of this present visible creation: cf. 2 Corinthians 5.1; and 
eh, 9. 11, “made with hands... of this creation,” i. e., 
things so made at creation that they would not remain 
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of themselves, but be removed. The new abiding heaven 
and earth are also made by God, but they are of a higher 
nature than the material creation, being made to partake 
of the Divine nature of Him who is not made: so in this 
relation, as one with the uncreated God, they are ré~ 
garded as not of the same class as the things made. The 
things made in the former sense do not remain; the things 
of the new heaven and earth, like the uncreated God, 
“shall REMAIN before God’’ (Isaiah 66, 22), The Spirit, 
the seed of the new and heavenly being, not only of the 
believer's soul, but also of the future body, is an unereated 
and immortal principle. 28. receiving—as we do, in 
prospect and sure hope, also in the possession of the Spirit 
the first-fruits. This is our privilege as Christians, let 
us have grace—“lef us have thankfulness.” [ALFORD 
after CHRYSOSTOM.] But (1.) this translation is acccord- 
ing to classical Greek, not Paul's phraseology for ‘to be 
thankful.” (2.) ‘To God” would have been in that case 
added, (3.) “ Whereby we may serve God,” suits the Zng- 
lish Version “grace” (i. e., Gospel grace, the work of the 
Spirit, producing faith exhibited in serving God), but does 
not suit “thankfulness.” acceptably — Greek, ‘“well- 
pleasingly.” reverence and godly fear—The oldest 
MSs. read, ‘reverent caution and fear.” Reverent cautien 
(same Greek as in ch. 5.7; see Note there) lest we should 
ottend God, who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity, 
Fear lest we should bring destruction on ourselves, 29. 
Greek, *“‘ For even:” “for also: introducing an additional 
solemn incentive to diligence. Quoted from Deuterono- 
my 4,24, our God—in whom we hope, is also to be feared. 
He is love; yet there is another side of his character, God 
has wrath against sin (ch. 10, 27, 31). 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-25. EXHORTATION TO VARIOUS GRACES, ESPER- 
CIALLY CONSTANCY IN FAITH, FOLLOWING JESUS AMIDST 
REPROACHES. CONCLUSION, WITH PIECES OF INTELLI- 
GENCE AND SALUTATIONS. 1. brotherly lowe—a distinct 
special manifestation of “charity” or “love” (2 Peter 1.7), 
The Church of Jerusalem, to which in part this Ep:stle 
was addressed, was distinguished by this grace, we know 
from Acts (cf. ch. 6.10; 10, 32-34; 12.12,18), comtinue— 
charity will itself continue. See that it continue with you. 
2. Two manifestations of “brotherly love,” hospitality, 
and care for those in bonds. Be not forgetful—Imply- 
ing it was a duty which they all recognized, but which 
they might forget to act on (v. 8, 7, 16). The enemies of 
Christianity themselves have noticed the practice of this 
virtue among Christians. [JULIAN, Ep. 49.] enter= 
tained angels unawares—Abraham and Lot did so 
(Genesis 18. 2; 19.1), To obviate the natural distrust felt 
of strangers, Paul says, an unknown guest may be better 
than he looks: he may be unexpectedly found to be as 
much a messenger of God for good, as the angels (whose 
name means messenger) are; nay more, if a Christian, he 
represents Christ Himself. There is a play on the same 
Greek word, Be not forgetful and unaware ; let not the duty 
of hospitality to strangers escape you; for, by entertaining 
strangers, it has escaped the entertainers that they were 
entertaining angels. Not unconscious and forgetful of the 
duty, they have unconsciously brought on themselves the 
blessing. 3. Remember—in prayers and acts of kindness. 
bound with them—by virtue of the unity of the members 
in the body under one Head, Christ (1 Corinthians 12, 26), 
suffer adversity—Greek, “areinevilstate.” being your- 
selves also in the body—and so liable to the adversities 
incident to the natural body, which ought to dispose you 
the more to sympathize with them, not knowing how 
soon your own turn of suffering may come, “One ex- 
periences adversity almost his whole life, as Jacob; 
another in youth, as Joseph; another in manhood, as 
Job; another in old age.” [BENGEL.] 4. is—transilale, 
“Tet marriage be treated as honourable:” as v.5 also is an 
exhortation, in all—“ in the case of all men:” *‘among 
all.” “To avoid fornication let EVERY MAN have his own 
wife” (1 Corinthians 7. 2). Judaism and Gnosticism com- 
bined were soon about to throw discredit on marriage, 
The venerable Paphnutius, in the Council of Nice, quoted 
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this verse for the justification of the married state. If 
one does not himself marry, he should not prevent others 
from doing so. Others, especially Romanists, translate, 
“in all things,” asin v.18. But the warning being against 
dJasciviousness, the contrast to ‘‘whoremongers and adul- 
terers’’ in the parallel clause, requires the “tin all” in this 
clause to refer to persons, the bed undefiled—translate, 
as Greek requires ‘“‘undefiled” to be a predicate, not an 
epithet, “And let the bed be undefiled.” God will judge 
—Most whoremongers escape the notice of human tribu- 


nals; but God takes particular cognizance of those whom 


man does not punish. Gay immoralities will then be re- 
garded ina very different light from what they are now, 


5. conversation—“‘ manner of life.’”’ The love of filthy 


lust and the love of filthy lucre follow one another as 
closely akin, both alienating the heart from the Creator 
to the creature, such things as ye have—lIit., “ present 
things” (Philippians 4. 11), I will never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee—A promise tantamount to this was given 
to Jacob (Genesis 28, 15), to Israel (Deuteronomy 31. 6, 8), 
to Joshua (Joshua 1. 5), to Solomon (1 Chronicles 28. 20). 
It is therefore like a Divine adage. What was said to 
them, extends also tous. He will neither withdraw His 
presence (“never leave thee’’) nor his help (‘nor forsake 
thee’), [BENGEL.] 6. may—rather as Greek, expressing 
confidence actually realized, ‘‘So that we boldly (confi- 
dently) say’? (Psalm 56, 4. 11; 118.6). Punctuate as both 
the Hebrew and the Greek require, * And (so) I will not 
fear: what (then) shall man do unto me?’”’ 7. Remember 
—soas to imitate: not to invoke in prayer, as Rome teaches, 
have the rule—rather, “ who have had the rule over you:” 
your spiritual leaders, who—Greek, “the which:” such 
persons as. who have spoken unto you— spake” (so 
the Greek aorist means) during their lifetime. This 
Epistle was among those later written, when many of the 
heads of the Jerusalem Church had passed away. whose 
faith—evyen unto death: probably death by martyrdom, 
as in the case of the instances of faith in ch. 11,35. Ste- 
phen, James the brother of our Lord and bishop of Jeru- 
salem, as well as James the brother of John (Acts 12, 2), 
in the Palestinian Church, which Paul addresses, suffered 
martyrdom. considering—Greek, ‘‘ looking upto,” “ dili- 
gently contemplating all over,” as an artist would a 
model, the end—the termination, at death. The Greek 
is used of decease (Luke 9, 31; 2 Peter 1.15), of their con= 
versation—‘ manner of life: “religious walk” (Gala- 
tians 1, 13; Ephesians 4, 22; 1 Timothy 4. 12; James 3. 13). 
Considering how they manifested the soundness of their 
faith by their holy walk, which they maintained even to 
the end of that walk (their death by martyrdom), 9. This 
verse is not, as some read it, in apposition with “tbe end 
of their conversation” (v. 8), but forms the transition. 
“Jesus Christ, yesterday and to-day (is) the same, and 
(shall be the same) unto the ages” (7. e., unto all ages). 
The Jesus Christ (the full name being given, to mark with 
affectionate solemnity both His person and His office) who 
supported your spiritual rulers through life even unto 
their end “yesterday” (in times past), being at once 
“the Author and the Finisher of their faith” (ch. 12, 
2), remains still the same Jesus Christ ‘‘ to-day,’ ready to 
help you also, if like them you walk by “faith” in Him, 
Cf. ‘this same Jesus,” Acts 1.11. He who yesterday (pro- 
verbial for the past time) suffered and died, is to-duy in 
glory (Revelation 1, 18), ‘“‘As night comes between yes- 
terday and to-day, and yet night itself is swallowed up 
by yesterday and to-day, so the suffering did not so inter- 
rupt the glory of Jesus Christ which wus of yesterday, and 
that which is to-day, as not to continue to be the same, 
He is the same yesterday, before He came into the world, 


and to-day,in heaven. Yesterday in the time of our pre- 


decessors, and to-day in our age.”’ (BENGEL,.] So the doc- 
trine is the same, not variable: this verse thus forms the 
transition between v.7and 9, He is always “the same” 
(ch. 1. 12), The same in the Old and in New Testament. 9. 
about—ratler, as oldest MSS. read, ** carried aside ;’’ viz., ef. 
Ephesians 4, 14. divers—differing from the one faith in the 
one and thesame Jesus Christ, as taught by them who had 
the rule over you (v.7), stramge—foreign to the truth, 
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doctrines—“ teachings,” established with grace; mat 
with meats—not with observances of Jewish distinetions 
between clean and unclean meats, to which ascetic Juda- 
izers added in Christian times the rejection of some 
meats, and the use of others: noticed also by Paul in 1 
Corinthians 8, 8, 13; 6. 18. Romans 14. 17, an exact parallel 
to this verse: these are some of the “divers and strange 
doctrines” of the previous sentence. Christ’s body offered 
once for all for us, is our true spiritual “meat” to “eat” 
(v. 10), “the stay and the staff of bread” (Isaiah 3, 1), the 
mean of all “grace.” which have not profited—Greck, 
“in which they who walked were not profited;’ viz., in 
respect to justification, perfect cleansing of the conscience, 
and sanctification. Cf. on ‘‘walked,’’ Acts 21. 21; viz., 
with superstitious scrupulosity, as though the worship of 
God in itself consisted in such legal observances, 10. 
Christianity and Judaism are so totally distinet, that 
“they who serve the (Jewish) tabernacle,” have no right 
to eat our spiritual Gospel meat, viz., the Jewish priests, 
and those who follow their guidance in serving the cere- 
monial ordinance. He says, ‘Serve the tabernacle,” not 
“serve IN the tabernacle,.”’ Contrast with this servile 
worship ours, am altar—the cross of Christ, whereon 
His body was offered. The Lord’s table represents this 
altar, the cross; as the bread and wine represent the 
sacrifice offered on it. Our meat, which we by faith 
spiritually eat, is the flesh of Christ, in contrast to the 
typical ceremonial meats, The two cannot be combined 
(Galatians 5. 2). That not a literal eating of the sacrifice 
of Christ is meant in the Lord’s Supper, but a spiritual is 
meant, appears from comparing v, 9 with 10, ** with GRACE, 
NOT with MEATS.” 11, 12, For just as “ the bodies of those 
beasts whose blood is brought into the sanctuary by, &c., 
are burned without the camp,” so “Jesus also that, &c., suf- 
fered without the gate’ of ceremonial Judaism, of which 
His crucifixion outside the gate of Jerusalem is a type. 
for—reason why they who serve the tabernacle, are ex- 
eluded from share in Christ; because His sacrifice is not 
like one of those sacrifices in which they had a share 
but answers to one which was “ wholly burned” outside 
(the Greck is ‘burnt completely,” ‘consumed by burn- 
ing’’), and which consequently they could not eat of. Le- 
viticus 6. 30, gives the general rule,‘ Nosin offering where- 
of any of the blood is brought into the tabernacle of the 
congregation to reconcile withal in the holy place, shall 
be eaten; it shall be burnt in the fire,” The sin offer- 
ings are twofold, the outward, whose blood was sprinkled 
on the outward altar, and of whose bodies the priests 
might eat, and the inward, the reverse, the sanctuary 
—here the Holy of holies, into which the blood of the 
sin offering was brought on the day of atonement. 
without the camp—in which were the tabernacle and 
Levitical priests and legal worshippers, during Israel’s 
journey through the wilderness; replaced afterwards by 
Jerusalem (containing the temple), outside of whose walls 
Jesus was crucified. 12. Wherefore Jesus—In order that 
the Antitype might fulfil the type. sametify—Though 
not brought into the temple “ sanctuary’ (v.11) His blood 
has been brought into the heavenly sanctuary, and “sanc- 
tifies the people” (ch. 2, 11, 17), by cleansing them from 
sin, and consecrating them to God. his own—not blood 
of animals. without the gate—of Jerusalem; as if un- 
worthy of the societ;7 of the covenant people. The flery 
ordeal of His suffering on the cross, answers to the burn- 
ing of the victims; thereby His mere fleshly life was com- 
pletely destroyed, as their bodies were; the second part 
of His offering was His carrying His blood into the heay- 
enly holiest before God at His ascension, that it should 
be a perpetual atonement for the world’s sin, 13, there- 
fore—this ‘‘therefore” breathes the deliberate fortitude 
of believers. [BENGEL.] without the camp —“ outside 
the legal polity’ [THropDoRET] of Judaism (ef. v, 11), 
“Faith considers Jerusalem itself us a camp, not a city.” 
[BENGEL.] He contrasts with the Jews, who serve an 
earthly sanctuary, the Christians to whom the altar in 
heaven stands open, whilst it is closed against the Jews, 
As Jesus suffered without the gate, so spiritually must 
those who desire to belong to Him, withdraw from tie 
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earthly Jerusalem and its sanctuary, as from this world 
in general. There is a reference to Exodus 33.7, when the 
tabernacle was moved without the camp, which had be- 
come polluted by the people’s idolatry of the golden 
calves; so that “every one who sought the Lord went 
‘out unto the tabernacle of the congregation (as Moses called 
the tabernacle outside the camp), which was without 
the camp;’ a lively type of what the Hebrews should 
do, viz., come out of the carnal worship of the earthly Je- 
Tusalem to worship God in Christ in spirit, and of what 
we all ought to do, viz., come out from all carnalism, 
worldly formalism, and mere sensuous worship, and 
know Jesus in His spiritual power apart from worldli- 
ness, seeing that ‘we have no continuing city” (v. 14). 
bearing—as Simon of Cyrene did. his reproach—the re- 
proach which He bare, and which all His people bear with 
Him. 14. here—on earth. Those Hebrews who clung to 
the earthly sanctuary are representatives of all who cling 
to this earth. The earthly Jerusalem proved to be no 
“abiding city,’ having been destroyed shortly after this 
Epistle was written, and with it fell the Jewish civil and 
religious polity ; a type of the whole of our present earthly 
order of things soon to perish. ome to come—(Ch, 2, 5; 11. 
10, 14, 16; 12. 22; Philippians 3. 20.) 15. As the “altar” 
was mentioned in v. 10, so the “‘ sacrifices” here (cf. 1 Pe- 
ter 2.5, viz., praise and doing good, v. 16). Cf. Psalm 119. 
108; Romans 12, 1. By him—as the Mediator of our 
prayers and praises (John 14, 13, 14); not by Jewish ob- 
servances (Psalm 50. 14, 23; 69. 30, 31; 1U7. 22; 116.17). It 
was an old saying of the rabbis, ‘‘At a future time all sac- 
rifices shall cease, but praises shall not cease.’’ praise— 
for salvation, continually—not merely at fixed seasons, 
as those on which the legal sacrifices were offered, but 
throughout all our lives. fruit of owr lips—(Isaiah 57.19; 
Hosea 14.2.) giving thanks—Greek, “‘ confessing.” BEN- 
GEL remarks, the Hebrew, Todah, is beautifully emphatic. 
It literally means acknowledgment or confession. In prais- 
ing a creature, we may easily exceed the truth; but in 
praising God we have only to go on confessing what He 
really is to us. Hence it is impossible to exceed the truth, 
and here is genuine praise, 16. But—But the sacrifice of 
praise with the lips (v.15) is not enough; there must be 
#lso doing good (beneficence) and communicating (i. e., im- 
parting a share of your means, Galatians 6. 6) to the needy. 
with such—and not mere ritualistic sacrifices, 17. Obey 
them that have the rule over you—-(Cf. v.7, 24.) This 
threefold mention of the rulers is peculiar to this Epistle. 
In other Epistles Paul includes the rulers in his exhorta- 
tions. But here the address is limited to the general body 
of the Church, in contrast to the rulers to whom they are 
charged to yield reverent submission, Now this is just 
what might be expected when the apostle of the Gentiles 
was writing to the Palestine Christians, among whom 
James and the eleven apostles had exercised a more im- 
mediate authority. It was important he should not seem 
-to set himself in opposition to their guides, but rather 
strengthen their hands; he claims no authority directly 
orindirectly over theserulers themselves. [Brrxks,] ‘‘ Re- 
member” your deceased rulers (v.7): ‘“‘Obey” your living 
rulers; nay, more, not only obey in cases where no sacri- 
fice of self is required, and where you are persuaded they 
are right (so the Greek, for “‘ obey’’), but ‘submit your- 
selves” as a matter of dutiful yielding, when your judg- 
ment and natural will incline you in an opposite direc- 
tion. they—on their part; so the Greek, As they do their 
part,sodo you yours, So Paul exhorts, 1 Thessalonians 
6, 12,13. wateh—‘are vigilant’ (Greek). for—Greck, “in 
behalf of.” must give account—The strongest stimulus 
to watchfulness (Mark 13, 34-37), CHRYSOSTOM was deeply 
struck with these words, as he tells us, De Sacerdotio, B. 
6, “The fear of this threat continually agitates my soul.” 
do it—*“ watch for your soul’s eternal salvation.” It is a 
perilous responsibility for a man to have to give account 
for others’ deeds, who is not sufficient for his own. [Es- 
TIUS, from AQUINAS.] I wonder whether it be possible 
that any of the rulers should be saved, [(Curysosrom.] 
Cf, Paul’s address to the elders, Acts 20, 288; 1 Corinthians 
4, 1-5, where also he connects ministers’ responsibility 
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with the account to be hereafter given (cf. 1 Peter 5. 4). 
with joy—at your obedience; anticipating, too, that you 
shall be their “joy” in the day of giving account (Philip- 
pians 4.1). not with grief—at your disobedience; appre- 
hending also that in the day ofaccount you may be among 
the lost, instead of being their crown of rejoicing. In 
giving account, the stewards are liable to blame if aught 
be lost to the Master. ‘* Mitigate their toil by every office 
of attention and respect, that with alacrity, rather than 
with grief, they may fulfil their duty, arduous enough in 
itself,even though no unpleasantness be added on your 
part.” [GRoTIus.] that—Griefin your pastors is unprojit- 
able for you, for it weakens their spiritual power; nay, 
more, “the groans (so the Greek for ‘ grief’) of other crea- 
tures are heard; how much more of pastors!” [BENGEL] 
so God will be provoked to avenge on you their ‘‘ groan- 
ing” (Greek). If they must render God an account of their 
negligence, so must you for your ingratitude to them, 
(GRorrIUS.] 18. Pray for us—Paul usually requests the 
Church’s intercessions for him in closing his Epistles, 
just as he begins with assuring them of his having them 
at heart in his prayers (but in this Epistle not till v, 20, 
21), Romans 15. 30. ‘Us,’ includes both himself and his 
companions; he passes to himself alone, v. 19. we 
trust we have a good conscience—in spite of your for- 
mer jealousies, and the charges of my Jewish enemies 
at Jerusalem, which have been the o¢gcasion of my 
imprisonment at Rome. In refutation of the Jews’ 
aspersions, he asserts in the same language as here 
his own conscientiousness before God and man, Acts 
23. 1-3; 24, 16, 20, 21 (wherein he virtually implies, that 
his reply to Ananias was not sinful impatience; for, 
indeed, it was a prophecy which he was inspired at the 
moment to utter, and which was fulfilled soon after), 
we trust— Greek, ““we are persuaded,” in the oldest 
MSS. Good conscience produces confidence, where the 
Holy Spirit rules the conscience (Romans 9, 1), hone 
estly —‘‘in a good way.” The same Greek word as 
‘**good conscience.” Lit, rightly, becomingly. 19. the 
rather—Greek, ‘I the more abundantly beseech you.” te 
do this—to pray forme, that I may be restored to you 
—(Philemon 22,) It is here first in the letter he mentions 
himself, in a way so unobtrusive, as not to prejudice his 
Hebrew readers against him, which would have been the 
result had he commenced this as his other Epistles, with 
authoritatively announcing his name and apostolie com- 
mission, 20. Concluding prayer. Ged of peace—So Paul, 
Romans 15,33; 16,20; 2 Corinthians 13, 11; Philippians 4, 
9; 1 Thessalonians 5, 23; 2 Thessalonians 3.16. The Juda- 
izing of the Hebrews was calculated to sow seeds of dis- 
cord among them, of disobedience to their pastors (v, 17), 
and of alienation towards Paul. The God of peace by giv- 
ing unity of true doctrine, will unite them in mutual 
love. brought again from the dead—Greek, “brought 
up,” &c.: God brought the Shepherd; the Shepherd shall 
bring the flock. Here only in the Epistle he mentions 
the resurrection, He would not conclude without men- 
tioning the connecting link between the two truths 
mainly discussed; the one perfect sacrifice and the con- 
tinual priestly intercession—the depth of His humiliation 
and the height of His glory—the ‘altar’ of the cross and 
the ascension to the heavenly Holy of holies great—(Ch, 
4.14.) Shepherd of the sheep—A title familiar to his He- 
brew readers, from their Old Testament (Isaiah 63, 11; 
LXX,): primarily Moses, antitypically Christ: already 
compared together, ch, 3.2-7, The transition is natural 
from their earthly pastors (v.17), to the Chief Pastor, asin 
1 Peter5. 1-4, Cf. Ezekiel 84. 28 and Jesus’ own words, John 
10, 2, 11,14. through the blood—Geek, “in,” in virtue of 
the blood (ch, 2.9); it was because of His bloody death 
for us, that the Father raised and crowned Him with 
glory. The ‘blood’? was the seal of the everlasting cov- 
enant entered into between the Father and Son; in virtue 
of the Son’s blood, first Christ was raised, then Christ’s 
people shall be so (Zechariah 9,11, seemingly referred to 
here; Acts 20, 28), everlasting—the everlastingness of the 
covenant necessitated the resurrection, This clause, “the 
blood of the everlasting covenant,’ isa summary retro- 
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spect of the Epistle (cf. ch.9,12). Lerd Jesus—the title 
marking His person and His Lordship over us. But »v, 21, 
“through Jesus Christ,”’ His office, as the Anointed of the 
Spirit, making Him the medium of communicating the 
Spirit to us, the holy unction flowing down from the Head 
on the members (cf. Acts 2,36), 21. Make you perfect— 
properly said of healing a rent; join you together in perfect 
harmony. [BENGEL.] todo his will, working in you— 
(Ch, 10. 36)—rather as Greek, “doing in you.” Whatever 
good we do, God doesin us, well-pleasing in his sight 
—(Isaiah 53.10; Ephesians 5.10.) through Jesus Christ 
—“God doing (working) in you that, &c., through Jesus 
Christ” (Philippians1. 11), towhom—to Christ. He closes 
as he began (ch. 1.), with giving glory to Christ, 22. suf- 
fer the word—The Hebrews not being the section of the 
Church assigned to Paul (but the Gentiles), he uses gentle 
entreaty, rather than authoritative command. few 
words—compared with what might be said on so import- 
ant a subject. Hew, in an Epistle which is more ofa treat- 
tse than an Epistle (cf. 1 Peter 6,12), On the seeming in- 
consistency with Galatians 6.11, cf. Note there. 23. our 
brother Timothy—So Paul, 1 Corinthians 4.17; 2 Corin- 
thians 1,1; Colossians 1.1; 1 Thessalonians 3.2. is set at 
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pians 2, 19), However, some kind of previous detention is 
implied before his being let go to Philippi. Paul, though 
now at large, was still in Jialy, whence he sends the sal- 
utations of Italian Christians (v. 24), waiting for Timothy 
to join him, so as to start for Jerusalem; we know from 





1 Timothy 1.3, he and Timothy were together at Ephesus — 


after his departing from Italy eastward, He probably 
left Timothy there and went to Philippias he had prom- 
ised, Paul implies that if Timothy shall not come shortly, 
he will start on his journey to the Hebrews at once, 24. 
all—The Scriptures are intended for all, young and old, 
not merely for ministers, Cf. the different classes ad- 
dressed, “ wives,’? Ephesians 5, 22; little children, 1 John 


2.18; “‘all,” 1 Peter 3.8; 5.5. He says here “all,” for the - 


Hebrews whom he addresses were not allin one place, 
though the Jerusalem Hebrews dre chiefly addressed. 
They of Italy—not merely the brethren at Rome, but of 
other places in Italy. 25. Paul's characteristic salutation 
in every one of his other thirteen Epistles, as he says 
himself, 1 Corinthians 16, 21, 23; Colossians 4.18; 2 Thes- 
salonians 3,17. It is found in no Epistle written by any 
other apostle in Paul’s lifetime. It is used in Revelation 


22,21, written subsequently, and in CLEMENT oF RoME, 
Being known to be his badge, it is not used by others in 
his lifetime. The Greek here is, “ The grace (viz., of our 
Lord Jesus Christ) be with you all.” 


Mberty—from prison. So Aristarchus was imprisoned 
with Paul, Brrxs translates, “ dismissed,” ‘sent away,’ 
viz,, On a mission to Greece, as Paul promised (Philip- 





THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HIS is called by EUSEBIUS (Ecclesiastical History, 2. 28, about the year A. D. 330) the first of the Catholic Epistles, ¢ e., 
the Epistles intended for general circulation, as distinguished from St. Paul’s Epistles, which were addressed to par- 
ticular churches or individuals. In the oldest MSS. of the New Testament extant, they stand before the Epistles of 
St, Paul. Of them, two only are mentioned by EUSEBIUS as universally acknowledged (“* Homologoumena”’), viz., the 
First Epistle of St. Peter, and the First Epistle of St. John. -Ali, however, are found in every existing MS, of the 
whole New Testament, 

It is not to be wondered at that Epistles not addressed to particular churches (and particularly one like that of St. 
James, addressed to the Israelite believers scattered abroad) should be for a timeless known. The first mention of 
St. James’ Epistle by name occurs early in the third century, in ORIGEN (Comment. on John 1, 19. 4, 306, who was born 
about 185, and died 254 A. D.). CLEMENS RoMANUS (First Epistle to the Corinthians, ch. 10., ef. James 2. 21, 23; ch. 11, ef, 
James 2. 25; Hebrews 11.31) quotes it. So also the Shepherd of Hermas quotes ch. 4.7. IRENzwUS (Hereses, 4. 16. 2) is 
thought to refer to ch, 2. 23, CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS commented on it, according to CASSIODORUS. EPHREM SYRUS 
(Opp. Greece, 3.51) quotes ch. 5.1. An especially strong proof of its authenticity is afforded by its forming part of the old 
Syriac version, which contains no other of the disputed books (‘‘Antilegomena,’”’ EUSEBIUS, 3. 25), except the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. None of the Latin fathers before the fourth century quote it; but soon after the Council of Nice it was 
admitted as canonical both by the East and West churches, and specified as such in the Councils of Hippo and Car- 
thage (A. D. 397). This isjust what we might expect; a writing known only partially at first, when subsequently it 
obtained a wider circulation, and the proofs were better known of its having been recognized in apostolic churches, 
having in them men endowed with the discernment of spirits, which qualified them for discriminating between in- 
spired and uninspired writings, was universally accepted. Though doubted for a time, at last the disputed books (St. 
James, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, Jude, and Revelation) were universally and undoubtingly accepted, so that no argument 
for the Old Testament Apocrypha can be drawn from their case: as to it the Jewish Church had no doudt; it was 
known not to be inspired. 

Luther’s ovjection to it (“an Epistle of straw, and destitute of an evangelic character’) was due to his mistaken 
idea that it (ch. 2.) opposes the doctrine of justification by faith, and not by works, taught by St. Paul. But the 
two apostles, whilst looking at justification from distinct stand-points, perfectly harmonize and mutually eomple- 
ment the definitions of one another. Faith precedes love and the works of loye; but without them itis dead. St. 
Paul regards faith in the justification of the sinner before God; St. James, in the justification of the believer evi- 
dently before men, The error which James meets was the Jewish notion that their possession and knowledge of the 
law of God would justify them, even though they disobeyed it (ef. ch. 1. 22 with Romans 2. 17-25). Ch. 1. 8and 4, 1, 12 
seem plainly to allude to Romans 5, 3; 6. 13; 7. 23; 14.4. Also the tenor of ch. 2., on “justification,” seems to allude 
to St. Paul’s teaching, so as to correct false Jewish notions of a different kind from those which he combatted, though 
not unnoticed by him also (Romans 2. 17, &c.), 

St. Paul (Galatians 2, 9) arranges the names “ James, Cephas, John,’ in the order in which their Epistles stand, 
The St. James who wrote this Epistle (according to most ancient writers) is called (Galatians 1, 19), “the Lord's 
brother.” He was son of Alpheus or Cleopas (Luke 24, 13-18) and Mary, sister of the Virgin Mary. Cf. Mark 15. 40 with 
Join 19. 25, which seems to identify the mother of James the Less with the wife of Cleopas, not with the Virgin Mary 


Cieopas’ wife’s sister. Cleopas is the Hebrew, Alpheus the Greek mode of writing the same name. Many, however, 
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as HEGESIPPUS [EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History), distinguish ‘‘ the Lord’s brother’ from the son of Alpheus. But the 
“Gospel according to the Hebrews, quoted by JkRomn, represents James, the Lord's brother, as present at the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, and therefore identical with the apostle James, So the Apocryphal Gospel of James. In Acts, 
James who is put foremost in Jerusalem after the death of James, the son of Zebedee, is not distinguished from James, 
the son of Alpheus, He is not mentioned as one of the Lord’s brethren in Acts 1.14; but as one of the “apostles” 
(Galatians 1. 19). He is called “‘ the Less” (Lit., the little, Mark 15, 40), to distinguish him from James, the son of Zebedee, 
ALFORD considers James, the brother of the Lord, the author of the Epistle, to have been the eldest of the sons of 


Joseph and Mary, after Jesus (cf. Matthew 13. 55), and that James the son of Alpbeus is distinguished from him by ~© 


the latier being called **the Less,’ i. e.,junior. His arguments against the Lord’s brother, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
being the apostle, are, (1.) The Lord’s brethren did not believe on Jesus at atime when the apostles had been already 
called (John 7, 3, 5), therefore none of the Lord's brethren could be among the apostles (but it does not follow from 
John 7,3 that no one of them believed); (2.) the apostles’ commission was to preach the Gospel everywhere, not to be 
bishops in a particular locality (but it is unlikely that one not an apostle should be bishop of Jerusalem, to whom 
even apostles yield deference, Acts 15, 18, 19; Galatians 1, 19; 2. 9,12. The Saviour’s last command to the apostles col- 
‘lectively to preach the Gospel everywhere, is not inconsistent with each having a particular sphere of labour in which 
he should be a missionary bishop, as Peter is said to have been at Antioch). 

He was surnamed “the Just.’’ It needed peculiar wisdom so to preach the Gospel as not to disparage the law. As 
bishop of Jerusalem writing to the twelve tribes, he sets forth the Gospel in its aspect of relation to the law, which 
the Jews so reverenced. As St. Paul’s Epistles are a commentary on the doctrines flowing from the death and resur- 
‘rection of Christ, so St. James’ Epistle has a close connection with His teaching during His life on earth, especially 
His Sermon on the Mount. In both, the law is represented as fulfilled in love: the very language is palpably simi- 
lar (ef. ch. 1. 2 with Matthew 5. 12; ch. 1.4 with Matthew 5. 48; ch. 1.5; 5.15 with Matthew 7. 7-11; ch. 6.13 with Mat- 
thew 5. 7, and 6, 14, 15; ch. 2. 10 with Matthew 5, 19; ch. 4.4 with Matthew 6. 24; ch. 4.11 with Matthew 7. 1, 2; ch. 5.2 
with Matthew 6.19). The whole spirit of this Epistle breathes the same Gospel-righteousness which the Sermon on the 
Mount inculcates as the highest realization of the law. St. James’ own character as “the Just,” or legally righteous, 
disposed him to this coincidence (ef. ch. i. 20; 2.10; 3.18 with Matthew 5,20). It also fitted him for presiding over 
a Church still zealous for the law (Acts 21. 18-24; Galatians 2.12). If any could win the Jews to the Gospel, he was 
most likely who presented a pattern of Old Testament righteousness, combined with evangelical faith (cf. also ch, 2, 
8 with Matthew 5. 44, 48). Practice, not profession, is the test of obedience (ef. ch. 2.17; 4,17 with Matthew 7. 21-23). 
Sins of the tongue, however lightly regarded by the world, are an offence against the law of love (cf. ch. 1. 26; 3. 2-18 
with Matthew 5, 22; also any swearing, ch. 5, 12; cf. Matthew 5, 33-37). 

The absence of the apostolic benediction in this Epistle is probably due to its being addressed, not merely to the 
believing, but also indirectly to unbelieving, Israelites, To the former he commends humility, patience, and prayer; 
to the latter he addresses awful warnings (ch, 5. 7-11; 4,9; 5. 1-6). 

St. James was martyred at the Passover. This Epistle was probably written just before it. The destruction of 
Jerusalem foretold in it (ch. 5, 1, &c.), ensued a year after his martyrdom, 69 A.D. H&GESIPPUS (quoted in EUSEBIUS, 
2, 23) narrates that he was set on a pinnacle of the temple. by the scribes and Pharisees, who begged him to restrain 
the people who were in large numbers embracing Christianity. ‘Tell us,” said they in the presence of the people 
gathered at the feast, “‘which is the door of Jesus?” St. James replied with a loud voice, ‘‘Why ask ye me concern- 
ing Jesus the Son of man? He sitteth at the right hand of power, and will come again on the clouds of heaven,” 
Many thereupon cried, Hosanna to the Son of David. But St. James was cast down headlong by the Pharisees; and 
praying, ‘Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” he was stoned and beaten to death with a fuller’s 
club. The Jews, we know from Acts, were exasperated at St. Paul’s rescue from their hands, and therefore deter- 
mined to wreak their vengeance on St. James. The publication of his Epistle to the dispersed Israelites, to whom it 
was probably carried by those who came up to the periodical feasts, made him obnoxious to them, especially to the 
higher classes, because it foretold the woes soon about to fall on them and their country, Their taunting question, 
“Which is the door of Jesus?’ (i.e., by what door will He come when He returns?), alludes to his prophecy, “the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh . ... behold the Judge standeth before the door” (ch. 5. 8, 9). Hebrews 13.7 probably 
refers to the martyrdom of James, who had been so long bishop over the Jewish Christians at Jerusalem, “‘ Remem- 
ber them which have (rather, ‘had’) the rule (spiritually) over you, who have spoken unto you the word of God; 
whose faith follow, considering the end of their conversation.” 

His inspiration as an apostle is expressly referred to in Acts 15, 19, 25, “ Afy sentence is,” &c.: ‘‘It seemed good to 
the Holy Ghost and tous,” &c. His episcopal authority is implied in the deference paid to him by St. Peter and St. 
Paul (Acts 12, 17; 21.18; Galatians 1. 19; 2.9), The Lord had appeared specially to him after the resurrection (1 Co- 
rinthians 15.7), St. Peter in his First Epistle (universally from the first recived as canonical) tacitly eqnfirms the 
inspiration of St, James’ Epistle, by incorporating with his own inspired writings no less than ten passages from 
St. James. The ‘‘apostle of the circumcision,” St. Peter, and the first bishop of Jerusalem, would naturally have 
much in common. Cf. ch. 1.1 with 1 Peter 1.1; ch. 1.2 with 1 Peter 1,6; 4, 12,13; ch, 1.11 with 1 Peter 1, 24; ch. 1,18 
with 1 Peter 1.8; ch. 2.7 with 1 Peter 4. 14; ch. 3.13 with 1 Peter 2, eed ch, 4.1 with 1 Peter 2,11; ch. 4.6 with 1 Peter 
5.5, 6; ch. 4.7 with 1 Peter 5. 6,9; ch. 4.10 with 1 Peter 5.6; ch. 5.20 with 1 Peter 4,6, Its being written in the 
purest Greek shows it was intended not only for the Jews at ae but also for the Hellenistic, 7, e., Greek- 
speaking, Jews. 

The style is close, curt, and sententious, gnome following after gnome, An Hebraic character pervades the 
Epistle, as appears in the occasional poetic parallelisms (ch, 3, 1-12), Cf, ch, 2, 2, “Assembly,” Margin, synagogue, The 
images are analogical arguments, combining at.once logic and poetry, Eloquence and persuasiveness are prominent 
characteristics, 

The similarity to Matthew, the most Hebrew of the Gospels, is just what’ we might expect from the bishop of 
Jerusalem writing to Israelites, In it the higher spirit of Christianity is seen putting the Jewish law in its proper 
place. The law is enforced in its everlasting spirit, not in the letter for which the Jews were so zealous. The doc- 
trines of grace, the distinguishing features of St. Paul’s teaching to the Hellenists and Gentiles, are less prominent. 
as being already taught by that apostle. St. James complements Paul’s teaching, and shows to the Jewish Christians 
who stiJl kept the legal ordinances down to the fall of Jerusalem, the spiritual principle of the law, viz., love mani 

- fested in obedience, To sketch “the perfect man” continuing in the Gospel law of liberty, is his theme, 
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Ver. 1-27. INSCRIPTION: EXHORTATION ON HEARING, 
SPEAKING, AND WRATH. The last subject is discussed in 
‘ch, 3. 13 to 4.17, 1. James—an apostle of the circumcision, 
with Peter and John; James in Jerusalem, Palestine, and 
Syria; Peter in Babylon and the East; John in Ephesus 
"and Asia Minor. St. Peter addresses the dispersed Jews 
of Pontus, Galatia, and Cappadocia ; St. James, the Jsrael- 
tles of the twelve tribes scattered abroad, servant of God— 
not that he was not an aposile ; for Paul, an apostle, also 

calls himself so; but as addressing the Israelites gener- 
ally, including even indirectly the unbelieving, he in 
humility omits the title ‘‘apostle;” so Paul in writing to 
the Hebrews; similarly Jude, an apostle, in bis General 
Epistle. Jesus Christ—not mentioned again save in ch. 
2.1; not at all in his speeches (Acts 15, 14, 15, and 21. 20, 21), 
lest his introducing the name of Jesus oftener should 
"seem to arise from vanity, as being “the Lord’s brother.” 
[BENGEL.] His teaching being practical, rather than doc- 
trinal, required less frequent mention of Christ’s name. 
seattered abroad—lil., which are in the dispersion. The 
dispersion of the Israelites, and their connection with 
Jerusalem as a centre of religion, was a divinely-ordered 
means of propagating Christianity. The pilgrim troops 
of the law became caravans of the Gospel. [WoORDs- 
WORTH.] greeting—found in no other Christian letter, 
but in James and the Jerusalem Synod’s Epistle to the 
Gentile churches; an undesigned coincidence and mark 
of genuineness, In the original Greek (chairein) for 
“greeting,” there is a connection with the “joy” to which 
they are exhorted amidst their existing distresses from 
poverty and consequent oppression. Cf. Romans 15, 26, 
which alludes to their poverty. 2. My brethren—a phrase 
often found in St. James, marking community of nation 
and of faith, all joy—cause for the highest joy. [GRo- 
TIuUS.] Nothing but joy. [PiscaTor.] Count all ‘divers 
temptations” to be each matter of joy. [BENGEL.] fall 
imto—unexpectedly, so as to be encompassed by them (so 
the original Greek), temptations—not in the limited 
sense of allurements to sin, but drials or distresses of any 
kind which test and purify the Christian character, Cf. 
“tempt,” i. ¢., try, Genesis 22.1. Some of those to whom 
St. James writes were “sick,” or otherwise “afflicted” 
~ (ch. 5. 13), Every possible trial to the child of God is a 
masterpiece of strategy of the Captain of his salvation 
for his good, 3. the trying—the lesting or proving of your 
faith, viz., by “‘divers temptations.” Cf. Romans 5. 3, “irib- 
ulation”? worketh patience, and patience experience (in the 
original dokime, akin to dokimion, “ trying,’ here; thereitis 
experience : here the “ trying”’ or testing, whence experience 
flows). patience—the original implies more; persevering 
endurance and continuance (cf. Luke 8,15), 4. Let endur- 
ance have a perfect work (taken out of the previous 
‘*worketh patience” or endurance), zt, e., have its full effect, 
by showing the most perfect degree of endurance, viz., 
*joy in bearing the cross” [MENOCHIUS], and enduring to 
the end (Matthew 10, 22), (CALVIN.] ye may be perfect— 
fully developed in all the attributes of a Christian cha- 
racter, For this there isrequired “joy” [BENGEL], as part 
of the “ perfect work” of probation, The work of God in 
@ man is the man, If God’s teachings by patience have 
had a perfect work in you, you are perfect, [ALFORD,] 
entiye—that which has all its parts complete, wanting no ine 
tegral part; 1 Thessalonians 5, 23, “your whole ((it,, ‘en 
tire’) spirit, soul, and body,” as ‘‘ perfect” implies without 
@ blemish in its parts, 5. English Version omits “ But,” 
which the Greek has, and which is important, ‘“ But (as 
this perfect entireness wanting nothing is no easy attainment) 
if any,” &c, lack—rather, as the Greek word is repeated 
after St, James’ manner, from v, 4, wanting nothing,” trans- 
late, ‘‘ If any of you want wisdom,’ viz,, the wisdom whereby 
ye may “count it all joy when ye fall into divers tempta- 
tions,” and ‘let patience have her perfect work,’ This 
“wisdom” is shown in its effects in detail, oh, 3,17, The 
highest wisdom, which governs patience alike in poverty 
and riches, is described v.9,10, ask—(Ch, 4.2.) liberally— 
fo the Greek is rendered by Hnglish Version, It is rendered 
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with simplicity, Romans 12.8, God gives without adding 
aught which may take off from the graciousness of the 
gift. [ALForD.] God requires the same “simplicity” in 
His children (‘eye .. . single,’” Matthew 6. 22, lit., simple), 
upbraideth not—an illustration of God's giving simply. 
He gives to the humble suppliant without upbraiding 
him with his past sin and ingratitude, or his future abuse 
of God’s goodness. The Jews pray, “ Let me not have 
need of the gifts of men, whose gifts are few, but their 
upbraidings manifold; but give me out of thy large and 
full hand.” Cf.Solomon’s prayer for ‘‘ wisdom,” and God’s 
gift above what he asked, though God foresaw his future 
abuse of His goodness would deserve very differently. St. 
James has before his eye the Sermon on the Mount (see 
my Introduction). God hears every true prayer, and grants 
either the thing asked, or else something better than it; 
as a good physician consults for his patient’s good bet- 
ter by denying something which the latter asks not 
for his good, than by conceding a temporary gratifica- 
tion to his hurt, 6. ask in faith—i. e., the persuasion 
that God can and will give. St. James begins and ends 
with faith. In the middle of the Epistle he removes the 
hindrances to faith, and shows its true character, [BEN- 
GEL.] wavering—between belief and unbelief. Cf, the 
case of the Israelites, who seemed to partly believe in 
God’s power, but leant more to unbelief by “limiting” it. 
On the other hand, cf. Acts 10.20; Romans 4, 20 (“ staggered 
not... through unbelief,” lit., as here, ‘‘ wavered not”); 1 
Timothy 2. 8 like a wave of the sea—Isaiah 57. 20; 
Ephesians 4. 14, where the same Greek word occurs for 
“tossed to and fro,’ as is here translated, ‘‘ driven with 
the wind,” driven with the wind—from without. 
tossed—from within, by its own instability. |[BENGEL.] 
At one time cast on the shore of faith and hope, at an- 
other rolled back into the abyss of unbelief; at one time 
raised to the height of worldly pride, at another tossed 
in the sands of despair and affliction. [WIESINGER.] 7. 
For—Resumed from “for”? in v. 6, that man—such a 
wavering self-deceiver. think—Real faith is something 
more than a mere thinking or surmise. anything—viz., of 
the things that he prays for: he does receive many things 
from God, food, raiment, &c., but these are the general 
gifts of His providence: of the things specially granted in 
answer to prayer, the waverer shall not receive “any- 
thing,” much less wisdom. 8. double-minded —/it,, 
double-souled, the one soul directed towards God, the 
other to something else. The Greek favours ALFORD’S 
translation, ‘‘He (the waverer, v. 6) is a man double- 
minded, unstable,” &c.; or better, Breza’s. The words in 
this v. 8 are in apposition with ‘‘that man,” v.7; thus the 
‘“*is,”” which is not in the original, will not need to be sup- 
plied, ‘A man double-minded, unstable in all his ways!’ 
The word for “‘ double-minded” is found here and ch, 4. 8, 
for the first time in Greek literature. It is not a hypocrite 
that is meant, but a jickle, ‘‘ wavering” man, as the con- 
text shows. It is opposed to the single eye (Matthew 6. 22), 
9,10. Translate, ‘‘ But let the brother,” &c., i. e., the best 
remedy against double-mindedness is that Christian sim- 
plicity of spirit whereby the “ brother,” low in outward 
circumstances, may ‘' rejoice’ (answering to »v, 2) * in that 
he is exalted,” viz,, by being accounted a son and heirof 
God, his very sufferings being a pledge of his coming 
glory and crown (v, 12), and the rich may rejoice “in that 
he is made low,” by being stripped of his goods for Christ's 
sake [MENOCHIDS]; or in that he is made, by sanctified 
trials, lowly in spirit, which is true matter for rejoicing, 
[GomaARus,] The design of the Epistle is to reduce all 
things to an equable footing (ch, 2,1; 5.13), The “low,” 
rather than the “rich,” is here called “the brother,” 
(BENGEL,.] So far as one is merely “rich” in worldly 
goods, ‘he shall pass away;” in so far as his predominant 
character is that of a “ brother,’ he “abideth for ever” (1 
John 2,17), This view meets all ALFoRD's objections to 
regarding ‘the rich” hereasa “brother” atall, Toavold 
making the rich a brother, he translates, ‘But the rich 
glories in his humiliation,” viz,,in that which is really 
his debasement (his rich state, Philippians 8. 19), just as 
the low is told to rejoice in what is really his exaltation 
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_ (ais lowly state). 11. Taken from Isaiah 40. 6-8. heat— 
_ Father, ‘the hot wiud” from the (east or) south, which 
scorches vegetation (Luke 12. 55). The “burning heat” of 
the sun is not at its rising, but rather at noon; whereas 
. the scorching Kadim wind is often at sunrise (Jonah 4. 8), 
[MoxpDLETON, Greek Article.) Matthew 20. 12 uses the 
Greek word for “heat.’’? Isaiah 40.7, ‘‘ Bloweth upon it,” 
seems to answer to “the hot wind” here. grace of the 
fashion—i. e., of the external appearance. in his ways— 
referring to the burdensome extent of the rich man’s de- 
vices. [BENGEL.] Cr. “his ways,” i. e., his course of life, 
v.8. 12, Blessed—Cf. the beatitudes in the Sermon on the 
Mount, Matthew 5.4, 10,11. endureth temptation—not 
the ‘falling into divers temptations” (v. 2) is the matter 
for “‘joy,” but the enduring of temptation “unto the end.” 
Cf. Job 5.17. when he is tried—lit., when he has become 
tested or approved, when he has passed through the “try- 
ing” (v. 3), his “faith” having finally gained the victory. 
the crown —not in allusion to the crown or garland given 
to winners in the games; for this, though a natural allu- 
sion for St. Paul in writing to the heathen, among whom 
such games existed, would be less appropriate for St. 
James in addressing the Jewish Christians, who regarded 
Gentile usages with aversion. of life—‘ life’ constitutes 
the crown, lit., the life, the only true life, the highest and 
eternal life. The crown implies a kingdom (Psalm 21, 8). 
the Lord—not found in the best MSS. and versions. The 
believer’s heart fills up the omission, without the name 
needing to be mentioned. The ‘‘faithful One who prom- 
ised” (Hebrews 10. 23). to them that love him—In 2 
Timothy 4. 8, ‘‘the crown of righteousness to them that 
_leve His appearing.’”’ Love produces patient endurance: 
none attest their love more than they who suffer for Him, 
13. when... tempted—tried by solicitation to evil. Here- 
tofore the ‘‘temptation”’ meant was that of probation by 
afflictions. Let no one fancy that God lays upon him an 
inevitable necessity of sinning. God does not send trials 
on you in order to make you worse, but to make you bet- 
ter (v. 16,17). Therefore do not sink under the pressure 
of evils (1 Corinthians 10.13). of God—by agency pro- 
ceeding from God. The Greekis not *“‘tempted by,’ but, 
“from God,’’? implying indirect agency. cannot be 
tempted with evil, &c.— Neither do any of our sins 
tempt God to entice us to worse things, nor does He 
tempt any of His own accord” (tit., of Himself: cf, the an- 
tithesis, v. 18, “‘ Of His own will He begat us” to holiness, 
so far is He from tempting us of His own will), [BENGEL.] 
God is said in Genesis 22. 1 to have ‘tempted Abraham,” 
but there the tempting meant is that of trying or proving, 
not that of seducement,. ALFORD translates according to 
the ordinary sense of the Greek, ‘* God is wnversed in evil,” 
But as this gives a less likely sense, Znglish Version proba- 
bly gives the true sense; for ecclesiastical Greek often 
uses words in new senses, as the exigencies of the new 
truths to be taught required, 14. Every man, when 
tempted, is so through being drawn away of (again here, 
as in v. 18, the Greek for “‘of’’ expresses the actual sowrce, 
rather than the agent of temptation) his own lust, The 
cause of sin isin ourselves, Even Satan’s suggestions do 
not endanger us before they are made our own, Bach one 
has his own peculiar (so the Greek) lust, arising from his 
own temperament and habit, Lust flows from the origi- 
nal birth-sin in man, inherited from Adam, drawn 
_away—the beginning step in temptation: drawn away 
from truth and virtue. enticed—lit,, taken with a bait, as 
fish are. The further progress: the man allowing himseif 
(as the Greek middle voice implies) to be enticed to evil, 
(BENGEL.] ‘Lust’ is here personified as the harlot that 
allures the man, 15. The guilty union is committed by 
the will embracing the temptress, ‘Lust,’’ the harlot, 
then, ‘brings forth sin,’ viz., of that kind to which the 
temptation inclines, Then the particular sin (so the Greek 
implies), ‘when it is completed, brings forth death,” 
with which it was all along pregnant, [ALFoRD,] This 
“death” stands in striking contrast to the “ crown of life”’ 
(v. 12) which “patience” or endurance ends in, when it 
has its “perfect work” (v. 4). He who will fight Satan 
with Satan’s own weapons, must not wonder if he finds 
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himself overmatched. Nip sin in the bud of lust. 16. 
Do not err in attributing to God temptation to evil; nay 
(as he proteeds to show), ‘‘every good,” all that is good 
on earth, comes from God. 17. gift... gift—Not the 
same words in Greek: the first, the act of giving, or the gift 
in its initiatory stage; the second, the thing given, the boon, 
when perfected. As the “good gift’’ stands in contrast to 
“sin” in its initiatory stage (v. 15), so the “perfect boon” 
is in contrast to “‘sin when it is finished,” bringing forth 
death (2 Peter 1.3), from above—(Cf. ch. 3. 15.) Father 
of lights—Creator of the lights in heaven (ef. Job 38. 28 [AL- 
FORD]; Genesis 4. 20,21; Hebrews 12.9). This accords 
with the reference to the changes in the light of the hea- 
venly bodies alluded to in the end of the verse. Also, 
Father of the spiritual lights in the kingdom of grace 
and glory. [BENGEL.] These were typified by the super- 
natural lights on the breastplate of the high priest, the 
Urim. As God is light, and in Him is no darkness at 
all” (1 John 1. 5), He cannot in any way be the Author of 
Sin (v.13), which is darkness (John 3,19), mo variableness 
... shadow of turning—(Malachi 3.6.) None of the 
alternations of light and shadow which the physical 
“lights” undergo, and which even the spiritual lights are 
liable to, as compared with God. “Shadow of turning,” 
lit., the dark shadow-mark cast from one of the heavenly 
bodies, arising from its turning or revolution, e. g., when the 
moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth, and the sun 
by the body of the moon. BENGEL makes a climax, “no 
variation—not even the shadow of aturning:’” the former 
denoting a change in the understanding; the latter, in the 
will, 18. (John 1, 13.) The believer’s regeneration is the 
highest example of nothing but good proceeding from 
God, Of his own will—Of his own good pleasure (which 
shows that it is God’s essential nature to do good, not 
evil), not induced by any external cause, begat he us— 
spiritually: a once-for-all accomplished act (1 Peter 1. 8, 
23). In contrast to “lust when it hath conceived, bringeth 
forth sin, and sin... death” (v. 15). Life follows natu- 
rally in connection with light (v.17). word of truth—the 
Gospel. The objective mean, as faith is the appropriating 
mean of regeneration by the Holy Spirit as the efficient 
agent, a kind of first-fruits—Christ is, in respect to the 
resurrection, ‘‘the first-fruits”’ (1 Corinthians 15. 20, 23): 
believers, in respect to regeneration, are, as it were, first- 
fruits (image from the consecration of the first-born of 
man, cattle, and fruits to God; familiar to the Jews ad- 
dressed), i. e., they are the first of God’s regenerated crea- 
tures, and the pledge of the ultimate regeneration of the 
ereation. Romans8, 19, 23, where also the Spirit, the Divine 
agent of the believer’s regeneration, is termed “ the first- 
fruits,” 7d, e,, the earnest that the regeneration now begun 
in the soul, shall at last extend to the body too, and to the 
lower parts of creation, Of ull God’s visible creatures, be- 
lievers are the noblest part, and like the legal “ first~ 
fruits,” sanctify the rest; for this reason they are much 
tried now, 19. Wherefore—as your evil is of yourselves, 
but your good from God, However, the oldest MSS, and 
versions read thus; “ YE KNow IT (so Ephesians 5, 5; He- 
brews 12, 17), my beloved brethren; BUT (consequently) 
let every man be swift to hear,” i, e,, docile in receiving 
‘the word of truth” (v, 18, 21), The true method of hear- 
ing is treated of v, 21-27, and ch, 2, slow tospeak—(Prov- 
erbs 10,19; 17. 27, 28; Ecclesiastes 5,2,) A good way of 
escaping one kind of temptation arising from ourselves 
(vy, 13), Slow to speak authoritatively as a master or 
teacher of others (cf, ch, 3.1); a common Jewish fault: 
slow also to speak such hasty things of God, as inv, 14 
Two ears are given to us, the rabbis observe, but only 
one tongue: the ears are open and exposed, whereas the 
tongue is walled in behind the teeth, slow to wrath— 
(Ch, 3, 13, 14; 4,5,) Slow in becoming heated by debate: 
another Jewish fault (Romans 2, 8), to which much speake 
ing tends, TITTMANN thinks not so much “wrath” is 
meant, as an indignant feeling of fretfulness under the cae 
lamities to which the whole of human life is exposed: 
this accords with the ‘divers temptations” inv, 2, Has- 
tiness of temper hinders hearing God’s word; so Naaman, 
2 Kings 5,11; Luke 4, 28, 20. Man’s angry zeal In de- 
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_-bating, as if jealous for tae honour of God’s righteous- 
_ness, is far. from working that which is really righteous- 
ness in God’s sight. True “righteousness’ is sown in 
peace,” not in wrath (ch. 3. 18), The oldest and best read- 
ing means “ worketh,” i.¢., practiseth not: the received 
reading is ‘ worketh,”’ produceth not, 21. lay apart—once 
for all(so the Greek): as « filthy garment. Cf. Joshua’s 
filthy garments, Zechariah 3.3,5; Revelation7, 14, “ Filth- 
iness”’ is cleansed away by hearing the word (John 16, 3). 
_ superfluity of naughtiness—ezcess (for instance, the in- 
temperate spirit implied in ‘wrath,’ v. 19, 20), which 
arises from malice (our natural, evil disposition towards one 
another). 1 Peter 2.1 has the very same words in the 

Greek. So “malice” is the translation, Ephesians 4, 31; 
Colossians 3.8. ‘‘ Faulty excess’ [BENGEL] is not strong 
enough. Superfiuous excess in speaking is also reprobated 
as “coming of evil’’ (the Greek is akin to the word for 
naughtiness here) in the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 
. 87), with which St. James’ Epistles is soconnected. with 
meekness—in mildness towards one another [ALFORD], the 
opposite to “ wrath’ (v. 20): answering to ‘‘as new-born 
babes ’”’ (1 Peter 2. 2).. Meekness, I think, includes also a 
childlike, docile, humble, as well as an uncontentious 
spirit (Psalm 25, 9; 45. 4; Isaiah 66,2; Matthew 5,5; 11, 28- 
30: 18. 3,4; contrast Romans 2.8). On ‘‘ receive,” applied 
to ground receiving seed, cf. Mark 4, 20. Contrast Acts 
17. 11; 1 Thessalonians 1. 6 with 2 Thessalonians 2, 10. 
engrafted word—The Gospel word, whose proper attri- 
bute is to be engrafted by the Holy Spirit, so as to be 
livingly incorporated with the believer, as the fruitful 
shoot is with the wild natural stock on which it is en- 
grafted. The law came to man only from without, and 
admonished him of his duty. The Gospel is engra/ted in- 
wardly, and so fulfils the ultimate design of the law (Deu- 
teronomy 6.6; 11.18; Psalm 119,11). AxLftorp translates, 
“The implanted word,” referring to the f wable of the 
sower (Matthew 13). I prefer English Vert, able to 
save—a strong incentive to correct our dulness in hear- 
ing the word: that word which we hear so carelessly, is 
able (instrumentally) to save us, [CALVIN.] souls—your 
true selves, for the ‘‘body’’ is now liable to sickness and 
death; bat the soul being now saved, both soul and body 
at last shall be so (ch, 5, 15, 20), 22. Qualification of the pre- 
cept, “‘Be swift to hear.” ‘Be ye doers... not hearers 
only; not merely ‘Do the word,’ but‘ Be doers” sys- 
tematically and continually, as if this was your regular 
business. St. James here again refers to the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matthew 7. 21-29), deceiving your own selves— 
by the logical fallacy (the Greek implies this) that the mere 
hearing is all that is needed. 23. For—the logical self- 
deceit (v. 22) illustrated. mot a doer—more lit., ‘a not- 
doer.” [ALrorD,; The true disciple, say the rabbis, 
learns in order that he may do, not in order that he may 
merely know or teach. his natural face—lil,, the coun- 
tenance of his birth: the face he was born with. Asa 
man may behold his natural face in a mirror, so the hearer 
may perceive his moral visage in God’s word, This faith- 
ful portraiture of man’s soul in Scripture, is the strongest 
proof of the truth of the latter. In it, too, we see mir- 
rored God's glory, as well as our natural vilenéss, 24. 
beholdeth— more lit., ‘‘he contemplated himself and hath 
gone his way,’ i. e.,no sooner has he contemplated his im- 
age than he is gone his way (v.11). ‘ Contemplate” an- 
swers to hearing the word: “ goeth his way,” to relaxing 
the attention after hearing —letting the mind go else- 
where, and the interest of the thing heard pass away: 
then /forgetfulmess follows [ALFORD] (ef. Ezekiel 33. 31), 
“Contemplate ” here, and v, 23, implies that, though cur- 
sory, yet some knowledge of one’s self, at least for the 
time, is imparted in hearing the word (1 Corinthians 14, 
24) and... and—the repetition expresses hastiness 
joined with levity. [BENGEL.] forgetteth what man- 
ner of man he was—in the mirror, Forgetfulness is no 
excuse (v, 25; 2 Peter 1.9), 25. looketh into—lit., stoopeth 
down to take a close look into. Peers into: stronger than 
“beholdeth,” or “contemplated,” v.24. A blessed curi- 
osity if it be efficacious in bearing fruit, [BENGEL,] per- 
fect law of liberty—the Gospel-rule of life, perfect and 
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perfecting (as shown in the Sermon on the Mount, Mat- 
thew 4, 48), and making us truly walk at liberty (Psalm 
119. 82, Church of England Prayer Book Version), Chris- 
tians are toaim ata higher standard of holiness than was 
generally understood under the law. The principle of 
love takes the place of the letter of the law, so that by the 
Spirit they are free from the yoke of sin, and free to obey 
by spontaneous instinct (ch. 2. 8, 10,12; John 8. 31-36; 15, 
14, 15; ef. 1 Corinthians 7, 22; Galatians 5, 1, 18; 1 Peter 2, 
16). The law is thus not made void, but fulfilled. contin~ 
ueth therein—contrasted with ‘“goeth his way,” v. 24: 
continues both looking into the mirror of God’s word, and 
doing its precepts, doer of the work—rather, “a doer 
of work” [ALFORD], an actual worker. blessed in his 
adeed—rather, “in his doing ;” in the very doing there is 
blessedness (Psaim 19. 11). 26, 27. An example of doing 
work, religious ,.. religion—the Greek expresses the 
external service or exercise of religion, “ godliness” being 
the internal soul of it. “If any man think himself to be 
(so the Greek) religious, i. e., observant of the offices of re- 
ligion, let him know these consist not so much in outward 
observances, as in such acts of mercy and humble piety 
(Micah 6. 7, 8) as visiting the fatherless, &c., and keeping 
one’s self unspolted from the world” (Matthew 23. 23). St. 
James does not mean that these offices are the great essen- 
tials, or sum total of religion; but that, whereas the law- 
service was merely ceremonial, the very services of the 
Gospel consist in acts of mercy and holiness, and it has 
light for its garment, its very robe being righteousness, 
(fRENCH.] The Greek word is only found in Acts 26. 5, 
“After the straitest. sect of our religion I lived a Pharisee,” 
Colossians 2, 18, “* Worshipping of angels.” bridleth not 
+... tongue—Discretion in speech is better than fluency 
of speech (cf. ch. 3. 2,3). Cf. Psalm 389.1. God alone can 
enable us to do so. St. James, in treating of the law, 
naturally notices this sin, For they who are free from 
grosser sins, and even bear the outward show of sanctity, 
will often exalt themselves by detracting others under 
the pretence of zeal, whilst their real motive is love of 
evil-speaking. [CALVIN.] heart—it and the tongue act 
and react on one another, 27. Pure... and undefiled 
—‘*Pure”’ is that love which has in it no foretgn admizture, 
as self-deceit and hypocrisy. ‘ Undefiled” is the means 
of its being “pure.” (TITTMANN.) ‘ Pure” expresses the 
positive, “‘ undefiled” the negative side of religious service; 
just as visiting the fatherless and widow is the active, keep- 
ing himself unspotted from the world, the passive side of 
religious duty. This is the nobler shape that our religious 
exercises take, instead of the ceremonial offices of the 
law. before God and the Father—iit., ‘before Him who 
is (our) God and Father.’ God is so called to imply that 
if we would be like our Father, it is not by fasting, &e., 
for He does none of these things, but in being “merciful 
as our Father is merciful.” [CHRYSOSTOM.) wisit—in 
sympathy and kind offices to alleviate their distresses, 
the fatherless—whose “Father” is God (Psalm 68. 5); 
peculiarly helpless. and—not in the Greek; so close is 
the connection between active works of merey to others, 
and the maintenance of personal unworldliness of spirit, 
word, and deed; no copula therefore is needed. Religion 
in its rise interests us about ourselves; in its progress, 
about our fellow-creatures ; in its highest stage, about the 
honour of God. keep himself—with jealous watchful- 
ness, at the same time praying and depending on God 
as alone able to keep us (John 17. 15; Jude 24). 


CHAPTER II, 


Ver, 1-26: THE Srn OF RESPECT OF PERSONS: DEAD, 
UNWORKING FAITH SAVES NO MAN. 1-13. St. James illus- 
trates “the perfect law of liberty” (ch. 1. 25) in one pars 
ticular instance of a sin against it, concluding with a 
reference again to that law (v. 12,13). 1. brethren—the 
equality of all Christians as “brethren,” forms the 
groundwork of the admonition, the faith of , . . Christ 
—i.e¢,, the Christian faith. St. James grounds Christian 
practice on Christian faith. the Lord of glory—So 1 Co- 
rinthians 2, 8 As all believers, alike rich and poor, 
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- We are not to Regard the Rich, 


derive all their glory from their union with Him, “ the 
Lord of glory,” not from external advantages of worldly 
fortune, the sin in question is peculiarly inconsistent 
with His “faith.” BrNGEL, making no ellipsis of the 
Lord, explains “glory” as in apposition with Christ who 
is THE GLORY (Luke 2, 32); the true Shekinah glory of the 
temple (Romans, 9. 4). English Version is simpler. The 
glory of Christ resting on the poor believer should make 
him be regarded as highly by “brethren’’ as his richer 
brother; nay, more so, if the poor believer has more of 
Christ’s spirit than the rich brother, with respect of 
persons—lit., “in respectings of persons;” in the practice 
of partial preferences of persons in various ways and on 
various occasions. 2. assembly—lit., synagogue ; this, the 
latest honourable use, and the only Christian use of the 
term in the New Testament, occurs in St. James’ Epistle, 
the apostle who maintained to the latest possible mo- 
ment the bonds between the Jewish synagogue and the 
Christian Church. Soon the continued resistance of the 
truth by the Jews led Christians to leave the term to them 
exclusively (Revelation 3.9). The ‘“synagogue’”’ implies 
a mere assembly or congregation not necessarily united 
by any common tie. ‘Church,’ a people bound together 
by mutual ties and laws, though often it may happen that 
the members are not assembled. [TRENCH and VITRINGA.] 
Partly from St. James’ Hebrew tendencies, partly from 
the Jewish Christian churches retaining most of the 
Jewish forms, this term “ synagogue”’ is used here instead 
of the Christian term ‘“‘ Church” (ecclesia, derived from a 
root, “‘called out,” implying the union of its members in 
spiritual bonds, independent of space, and called out into 
’ separation from the world); an undesigned coincidence 
and mark of truth. The people in the Jewish synagogue 
sat according to their rank, those of the same trade to- 
gether. The introduction of this custom into Jewish 
Christian places of worship is here reprobated by St. 
James. Christian churches were built like the syna- 
gogues, the holy table in the east end of the former, as 
the ark was in the latter; the desk and pulpit were the 
chief articles of farniture in both alike. This shows the 
error of comparing the Church to the temple, and the 
ministry to the priesthood; the temple is represented by 
the whole body of worshippers; the church building was 
formed on the model of the synagogue. See VITRINGA, 
Synagogue. 2,3. “If there chance to have come.” [AL- 
FORD.) goodly apparel... gay clothing—As the Greek 
is the same in both, transiale both alike, ‘gay,’ or 
“splendid clothing.” have respect to him, &c.—though 
ye know not who he is, when perhaps he may be a 
heathen. It was the office of the deacons to direct to a 
seat the members of the congregation. [CLEMENT, Con- 
stitut, 2. 57, 58.) unto him—Not in the best MSS. Thus 
“thou” becomes more demonstratively emphatic. here 
—near the speaker, there—at a distance from where the 
good seats are. under my footstool—not literally so; 
but on the ground, down by my footstool, The poor man 
must either stand, or if he sits, sit in a degrading position, 
The speaker has a footstool as well as a good seat, 4 
Are ye not... partial—li/., Have ye not made distinctions 
or differences (so as to prefer one toanother)? Soin Jude 
22, im yourselves—in your minds, i. ¢e., according to your 
earnal inclination. [GRoTIUS.] are become judges of 
evil thoughts—The Greek words for ‘‘judges’’ and for 
“yartial,” are akin in sound and meaning. A similar 
translation ought therefore to be given to both. Thus, 
either for “judges,” &c., translate, ‘ distingwishers of (i. e., 
‘according to your) evil thoughts;” or, do ye not partially 
judge between men, and are become evilly-thinking judges 
(Mark 7. 21)? The “evil thoughts” are in the judges them- 
selves; as in Luke 18. 6, the Greek, ‘‘ judge of injustice,” is 
translated, “ unjust judge.’”’ ALFORD and WAHL translate, 
“Did ye not doubt” (respecting your faith, which is incon- 
sistent with the distinctions made by you between rich 
and poor)? For the Greek constantly means doubt in all 
the New Testament. Soin ch. 1. 6, “wavering.” Matthew 
21,21; Acts 10. 20; Romans 4, 20, “staggered not.” The 
same play on the same kindred words occurs in the Greek 
of Romans 14. 10, 23, judge... doubteth. The same blame 
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and Despise the Poor Brethren. 


of being a judge, when one ought to be an obeyer, of the 
law is found ch.4. 11. 5. Hearken—St. James brings to 
trial the self-constituted “judges” (v. 4). poor of this 
world—The best MSS. read, ‘‘those poor in respect to the 
world.” In contrast to “the rich in this world” (1 Timo- 
thy 6. 17). Not of course ali the poor; but the poor, as @ 
class, furnish more believers than the rich as a class, The 
rich, if a believer, renounces riches as his portion; the 
poor, ifan unbeliever, neglects that which is the peculiar 
advantage of poverty (Matthew 5. 3; 1 Corinthians 1. 26, 27, 
28), rich in faith—their riches consist in faith. Luke 12. 
21, ‘Rich toward God.” i Timothy 6. 18, “Rich in good 


works” (Revelation 2.9; ef. 2 Corinthians 8.9). Christ’s: 


poverty is the source of the believer’s riches. kingdom 
+... promised—(Luke 12, 32; 1 Corinthians 2. 9; 2 Timothy 
4.8.) 6. The world’s judgment of the poor contrasted with 


God’s. ye—Christians, from whom better things might> 


have been expected; there is no marvel that men of the 
world do so, despised—lit., dishonowred. To dishonour thé 
poor is to dishoriour those whom God honours, and so to 
invert the order of God. [CALVIN.] riech—as a class, 
oppress—liil., abuse their power against you, draw you— 
translate, ‘is it not they (those very persons whom ye par- 
tially prefer, v. 1-4) that drag you” (viz., with violence). 
[ALFORD.] before, . . judgment-seats—Instituting per- 
secutions for religion, as well as oppressive lawsuits, 
against you. 7%. “Is it not they that blaspheme?” &c,, asin 
v. 6 [ALFORD.] Rich heathen must here chiefly be 
meant; for none others would directly blaspheme the 
name of Christ. Only indirectly rich Christians can be 
meant, who, by their inconsistency, caused His name to 
be blasphemed ; so Ezekiel 36, 21, 22; Romans 2, 24. Besides, 
there were few rich Jewish Christians at Jerusalem (Ro- 
mans 15, 26). They who dishonour God’s name by wilfal 
and habitual sin, ‘take (or bear) the Lord’s namein vain” 
(cf. Proverbs 30. 9, with Exodus 20, 7). that worthy name 
—which is ‘good before the Lord’s saints”’ (Psalm 62. 93 
54.6); which ye pray may be “hallowed” (Matthew 6. 9), 
and “*by which ye are called,” lit., which was invoked (or 
called upon) by you (ef. Genesis 48. 16; Isaiah 4. 1, Margin ; 
Acts 15. 17), so that at your baptism ‘tinfo the name” (so 
the Greek, Matthew 28, 19) of Christ, ye became Christ’s 
people (1 Corinthians 3. 23), 8. The Greek may be trans- 
lated, “ If, however, ye fulfil,” &c., i. e., as ALFORD, after 
Estrus, explains, ‘‘ Still I do not say, hate the rich (for 
their oppressions) and drive them from your assemblies; 
if you choose to observe the royal law, &c., well and good; 
but respect of persons isa breach of that law.’’ I think 
the translation is, “If in very deed (or indeed on the one hand) 
ye fulfil the royal law, &c., ye do well, but if (on the other 
hand) ye respect persons, ye practise sin.’ The Jewish 
Christians boasted of, and rested in, the ‘law ” (Acts 15.1; 
21. 18-24; Romans 2.17; Galatians 2.12). To this the *in- 
deed’ alludes, “(Ye restin the law); If indeed (then) ye 
fulfil it, ye do well; but if,’ &ec. royai—the law that is 
king of all laws, being the sum and essence of the ten 
commandments, The great King, God, is love; His law 
is the royal law of love, and that law, like Himself, reigns 
supreme, He “is no respecter of persons;” therefore to 
respect persons is at variance with Him and His royal 
law, whichis at once a law of love and of liberty (v. 12). 
The law is the ‘twhole;” *‘ the (particular) Scripture” (Le- 
vitieus 19. 18) quoted is a part. To break a partis to break 
the whole (v.10). ye do well—being “blessed in your 
deed” (“‘doing,” Margin) as a doer, not a forgetful hearer 
of the law (ch. 1. 25). 9. Respect of persons violates the 
command to love all alike ‘as thyself.” ye commit sin— 


lit., “ye work sin,’ Matthew 7. 23, to which the reference. 


here is probably, as in ch, 1. 22, Your works are sin, what- 
ever boast of the law ye make in words (Vole, v, 8), con= 
vinced—Old English for “convicted.” as transgressors— 
not merely of this or that particular command, but of the 
whole absolutely. 10. The best MSS. read, ‘‘ Whosoever 
shall have kept the whole law, and yet shall have offended 
(lit., stumbled ; not so strong as ‘fall,’ Romans 11. 11) inone 
(point; here, the respecting of persons), is (hereby) become 
guilty of all.” The law is one seamless garment which is 
rent if you but rend a part; or a musical harmony which 
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Is spoiled if there be one discordant note [TrRINUS]; or a 
golden chain whose completeness is broken if you break 
one link, [GATAKER.] You thus break the whole law, 
_ though not the whole of the law, because you offend against 
love, which is the fulfilling of the law. If any partof a man 
be leprous, the whole man is judged to be a leper, God 
requires perfect, not partial, obedience. We are not to 
choose out parts of the law to keep, which suit our whim, 
whilst we neglect others. 11. He is One who gave the 
whole law; therefore, they who violate His will in one 
point, violate itall. [BENGEL.] The law and its Author 
alike have a complete unity, kill... adultery—selected 
as being the most glaring cases of violation of duty to- 
wards one’s neighbour, 12. Summing up of the previous 
reasonings. speak—Referring back to ch, 1. 19, 26; the 
fuller discussion of the topic is given ch,3. judged by 
the law of liberty—(ch. 1, 25)—i. e., the Gospel law of love, 
which is not a law of external constraint, but of internal, 
Jree, instinctive inclination. The law of liberty, through 
God’s mercy, frees us from the curse of the law, that 
henceforth we should be free to love and obey willingly. 
If we will not in turn practice the law of love to our neigh- 
bour, that law of grace condemns us still more heavily 
than the old law, which spake nothing but wrath to him 
who offended in the least particular (v, 13). Cf. Matthew 
18, 32-35; John 12, 48; Revelation 6. 16, ‘‘ Wrath of the (mer- 
ciful) Lamb.” 13. The converse of “ Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy ” (Matthew 5.7). Trans- 
late, “ The judgment (which is coming on all of us)shall be 
without mercy to him who hath showed no mercy.” It 
shall be such toward every one as every one shall have 
been, [BENGEL.] ‘‘ Mercy” here corresponds to “love,” 
v. 8 mercy rejoiceth against judgment—Mercy, so far 
from fearing judgmentin the case of its followers, actually 
glorificth against it, knowing thatit cannot condemn them, 
Not that their mercy isthe ground of their acquittal, but 
the mercy of God in Christ towards them, producing 
mercy on their part towards their fellow-men, makes 
them to triumph over judgment, which all in themselves 
otherwise deserve. 14.°St. James here, passing from the 
particular case of “mercy” or “love” violated by ‘ re- 
spect of persons,’ notwithstanding profession of the 
“faith of our Lord Jesus” (v. 1), combats the Jewish tend- 
ency (transplanted into their Christianity) to substitute 
a lifeless, inoperative acquaintance with the letter of the 
law, for change of heart to practical holiness, as if justifi- 
cation could be thereby attained (Romans 2, 3, 18, 23). It 
seems hardly likely but that St. James had seen St. Paul’s 
Epistles, considering that he uses the same phrases and 
examples (cf. v, 21, 23, 25, with Romans 4. 3; Hebrews 11. 17, 
81; and v, 14, 24, with Romans 3, 28; Galatians 2. 16). 
Whether St. James individually designed it or not, the 
Holy Spirit by him combats not St. Paul, but those who 
abuse St. Paul’s doctrine. The teaching of both alike is 
inspired, and is therefore to be received without wresting 
of words; but each has a different class to deal with; St. 
Paul, self-justiciaries; St. James, Antinomian advocates 
ofa mere notional faith. St. Paul urged as strongly as St. 
James the need of works as evidences of faith, especially 
in the later Epistles, when many were abusing the doc- 
trine of faith (Titus 2, 14; 3. 8). “Believing and doing 
are blood relatives.’”” [RUTHERFORD.] What doth it 
profit—lit., ““ What is the profit?” though a man say 
—St. James’ expression is not “If aman have faith,” 
but “if a man say he hath faith;” referring to a mere 
profession of faith, such as was usually made at bap- 
tism. 
and yet had “neither part nor lotin this matter,” for his 
“heart,” as his words and works evinced, was not right 
in the sight of God. ALFoRD wrongly denies that “say” 
isemphatic. The illustration, v. 16, proves itis: “If one 
of you say’”’ to a naked brother, ‘ Be ye warmed, notwith- 
standing ye give not those things needful.” The inopera- 
tive profession of sympathy answering to the inoperative 
profession of faith. can faith save him—rather, “can 
such a faith (lit., the faith) save him?” the faith you pre- 
tend to; the empty name of boasted faith, contrasted 
with true fruit-producing faith. So that which self- 
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Simon Magus so “believed and was baptized,’”’ 





Faith without Works is Dead Fatth.” 


deceivers claim is called “wisdom,” though not true 
wisdom, ch. 3.15. The ‘thim” also in the Greek is em- 
phatic; the particular man who professes faith without 
having the works which evidence its vitality. 15. The 
Greek is, “But if,” &c.: the “but” taking up the argument 
against such a one as “said he had faith,and yet had not 
works,” which are its fruits, a brother, &c.—a fellow- 
Christian, to whom we are specially bound to give hélp, 
independent of our general obligation to help all our fel- 
low-creatures. be—The Greek implies, “‘be found, on your 
access to them.” 16. The habit of receiving passively 
sentimental impressions from sights of woe without car- 
rying them out into active habits only hardens the heart, 
one of you—St. James brings home the case to his hear- 
ers individually. Depart in peace—as if all their wants 
were satisfied by the mere words addressed to them, 
The same words in the mouth of Christ, whose faith they 
said they had, were accompanied by efficient deeds of 
love. be... warmed—with clothing, instead of being 
as heretofore ‘“‘naked” (v.15; Job 31. 20). filled—instead 
of being “ destitute of food’? (Matthew 15. 37). what doth 
it profit—concluding with the same question as at the 
beginning, v. 14. Just retribution: kind professions un- 
accompanied with corresponding acts, as they are of no 
“profit” to the needy object of them, so are of no profit to 
the professor himself. So faith consisting in mere pro- 
fession is unacceptable to God, the object of faith, and 
profitless to the possessor. 17. faith... being alone— 
ALFORD joins ‘‘is dead in itself’ So BENGEL, “If the 
works which living faith produces have no existence, it 
is a proof that faith itself (lit., in respect to itself) has no 
existence, «. e., that what one boasts of as faith, is 
dead.” “Faith” is said to be ‘“‘dead in itself,” because 
when it has works it is alive, and it is discerned to 
be so, not in respect to its works, but in respect to 
itself. English Version, if retained, must not be under- 
stood to mean that faith can exist “alone” (i. e., sey- 
ered from works), but thus: Even so preswmed faith, if 
it have not works, is dead, being by itself “alone,” ¢. e., 
severed from works of charity; just as thé body would be * 
“dead” if alone, i.e., severed from the spirit (v. 26). So 
Esrius. 18. ‘Bul some one will say :’’ so the Greek. This 
verse continues the argument from v. 14, 16. One may 
say he has faith though he have not works. Suppose one 
were to say to a naked brother, ‘Be warmed,” without 
giving him needful clothing, ‘‘But some one (entertain- 
ing right views of the need of faith having works joined 
to it) will say” (in opposition to the ‘‘say” of the pro- 
fessor), &c. show me thy faith without thy works— 
if thou canst; but thou canst not SHOW, i. ée., manifest or 
evidence thy alleged (v. 14, “say’’) faith without works. 
“Show” does not mean here to prove to me, but exhibit to 
me, Faith is unseen save by God. To show faith to man, 
works in some form or other are needed: we are justified 
judicially by God (Romans 8, 38); meritoriously, by Christ 
(Isaiah 53, 11); mediately, by faith (Romans 5. 1); evident- 
jially, by works. The question here is not as to the 
ground on which believers are justified, but about the 
demonstration of their faith: soin the ease of Abraham, 
In Genesis 22. lit is written, God did tempt Abraham, 7. e., 
put to the test of demonstration the reality of his faith, not 
for the satisfaction of God, who already knew it well, but 
to demonstrate it before men. The offering of Isaac at 
that time, quoted here, v, 21, formed no part of the ground 
of his justification, for he was justified previously on his 
simply believing in the promise of spiritual heirs, é. e., 
believers, numerous as the stars. He was then justified: 
that justification was showed or manifested by his offer- 
ing Isaac forty years after. That work of faith demon- 
strated, but did not contribute to his justification. The 
tree shows its life by its fruits, but it was alive before 
either fruits or even leaves appeared. 19. Thou—em- 
phatic. Thou self-deceiving claimant to faith without 
works, that there is one God—rather, “that God is 
one:’’? God's existence, however, is also asserted. The 
fundamental article of the creed of Jews and Christians 
alike, and the point of faith on which especially the for- 
mer boasted themselves, as distinguishing them from the 
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Sepiies. and hence adduced by St. James here, thou 
loest well—so far good. But unless thy faith goes 
farther than an assent to this truth, “the evil spirits 
(Uit,, demons : ‘ Devil’ is the term restricted to Satan, their 
head) believe’ so far in common with thee, “and (so far 
from being saved by such a faith)shudder”’ (so the Greek), 
Matthew 8.29; Luke 4.34; 2 Peter 2.4; Jude 6; Reyela- 
tion 20,10. Their faith only adds to their torment at the 
thought of having to meet Him who is to consign them 
to their just doom: so thine (Hebrews 10. 26, 27, it is not 
the faith of love, but of fear, that hath torment, 1 John 4, 
18), 20. wilt thou know—" Vain” men are not willing 
to know, since they have no wish to do the-will of God, 
St. James beseeches such a one to lay aside his perverse 
unwillingness to know what is palpable to all who are will- 
ing todo, vain—who deceivest thyself with a delusive 
hope, resting on an unreal faith. without works—The 
Greek implies separate from the works [ALFORD] which 
ought to flow from it if it were real. is dead—Some of 
the best MSS. read, “Is idle,’’ i. e., unavailing to effect 
what you hope, viz., tosave you. 21. Abraham ,, , jus- 
tified by works—evidentially, and before men (see Note, v. 
18). In v, 23, St. James, like St. Paul, recognizes the Scrip- 
ture truth, that it was his faith that was counted to Abra- 
ham for righteousness in his justification before God. 
when he had offered—rather, ‘‘ when he offered” [AL- 
FORD], i. e., brought as an offering at the altar; notimply- 
ing that he actually offered him. 22. Or, “thou seest.” 
how-rather, that. In the two clauses which follow, 
emphasize “faith’’ in the former, and “ works” in the 
latter, to see the sense. [BENGEL.] faith wrought with 
his works—for it was by faith he offered his son. Lit, 
“was working (at the time) with his works.’”’ by works 
was faith made perfect—not was vivijied, but attained 
its fully-consummated development, and is shown to be 
real. So “‘my strength is made perfect in weakness,” 
i. e., exerts itself most perfectly, shows how great it is 
[CAMERON]: so 1 John 4.17; Hebrews 2.10; 5.9. The 
germ really, from the first, contains in it the full- 
grown tree, but its perfection is not attained till it is 
matured fully. So ch. 1. 4, “ Let patience have her per- 
fect work,” i. e., have its full effect by showing the most 
perfect degree of endurance, “that ye may be perfect,” 
i. e., fully developed in the exhibition of the Christian cha- 
racter,. ALFORD explains, “ Received its realization, 
was entirely exemplified and filled up.”’ SoSt. Paul, Phil- 
ippians 2. 12, “ Work out your own salvation;’’ the salva- 
tion was already in germ theirs in their free justification 
through faith. It needed to be worked out still to fully- 
developed perfection in their life. 23. Scripture was 
fulfilled—Genesis 15.6, quoted by St, Paul, as realized 
in Abraham's justification by faith; but by St, James, 
as realized subsequently in Abraham’s work of offer- 
ing Isaac, which, he says, justified him, Plainly, then, 
St. James must mean by works the same thing as St. 
Paul means by faith, only that he speaks of faith at its 
manifested development, whereas St. Paul speaks of it in 
its germ. Abraham’s offering of Isaac was not a mere act 
of obedience, but an act of faith. Isaac was the subject 
of the promises of God, that in him Abraham’s seed 
should be called. The same God calls on Abraham to 
slay the subject of His own promise, when as yet there 
was no seed in whom those predictions could be realized. 
Hence St. James’ saying that Abraham was justified by 
such a work, is equivalent to saying, as St. Paul does, that 
he was justified by faith itself; for it was in fact fatth ex- 
pressed in action, as in other cases saving faith is ex- 
pressed in words, So St. Paul states as the mean of sal- 
vation faith expressed. The “Scripture”? would, not be 
“fulfilled,” as St. James says it was, but contradicted by 
any interpretation which makes man’s works justify him 
before God: for that Scripture makes no mention of 
works at all, but says that Abraham’s belief was counted 
to him for righteousness, God, in the first instance, 
“justifies the ungodly” through faith; subsequently the 
believer is justified before the world as righteous through 
faith manifested in words and works (cf. Matthew 25. 35- 
$7 “the righteous,” 40), The best authorities read, ‘But 
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and not of Abraham and Rahab, 


Abraham believed,” &c. and he was culled the Friend 
of God—He was not so called in his lifetime, though he 
was so even then from the time of his justification; but 
he was called so, being recognized as such by all on the 
ground of his works of faith. ‘He was the /riend (in an 
active sense), the lover of God, in reference to his works; 
and (in a passive sense) loved by God in reference to his 
justification by works. Both senses are united in John 
15, 14, 15.” [BENGEL.] 24. not justified by faith omly—i, 
e., by ‘‘ faith without (separated trom: severed from) works,”’ 
its proper fruits (Voée, v.20), Faith tojustify must, from the 
first, include obedience in germ (to be developed subse- 
quently), though the former alone is the ground of justifi- 
cation. Thescion must be grafted on thestock that it may 
live; it must bring forth fruit to prove that it does live, 
25. Itis clear from the nature of Rahab’s act, thatitis not. 
quoted to prove justification by works as such, She be- 
lieved assuredly what her other countrymen disbelieved, 
and this in the face of every improbability that an un- 
warlike few would conquer well-armed numbers. In this 
belief she hid the spies at the risk of her life. Hence, He- 
brews ll. 831 names this as an example of faith, rather 
than of obedience. “ By faith the harlot Rahab perished 
not with them that believed not.’’ If an instance of obe- 
dience were wanting, St. Paul and St. James would hardly 


- have quoted a woman of previously bad character, rather 


than the many moral and pious patriarchs, But as an 
example of free grace justifying men through an opera- 
tive, as Opposed to a mere verbal faith, none could be 
more suitable thana saved “‘harlot.’”’ As Abraham wasan 
instance of an illustrious man and the father of the Jews, 
so Rahab is quoted as a woman, and one of abandoned 
character, and a Gentile, showing that justifying faith 
has been manifested in those of every class, Tbe nature 
of the works alleged is such as to prove that St. James 
uses them only as evidences of faith, as contrasted with a 
mere verbal profession; not works of charity and piety, 
but works the value of which consisted solely in their 
being proofs of faith: they were faith expressed in act, 
synonymous with /aith itself. messemgers—spies. had 
received ,,. had sent—rather, “received... thrust them 
forth” (in haste and fear), [ALFORD,] by another way 
—from that whereby they entered her house, viz., through 
the window of her house on the wall, and thence to the 
mountain, 26. Faith is a spiritual thing: works are ma- 
terial. Hence we might expect faith to answer to the 
spirit, works to the body. But St. James reverses this, He 
therefore does not meab that faith in all eases answers to 
the body; but the Form of faith without (he working reality 
answers to the body without the animating spirit, It does 
not follow that living faith derives its life from works, as 
the body derives its life from the animating spirit. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-18. DANGER OF EAGERNESS TO TEACH, AND OF 
AN UNBRIDLED TONGUE: TRUE WISDOM SHOWN BY UN- 
CONTENTIOUS MEEKNESS. 1. be not—lit., become not: 
taking the office too hastily, and of your own accord, 
many—The office is a noble one; but few are fit for it, 
Few govern the tongue well (v. 2), and only such as can 
govern it are fit tor the office; therefore, “ teachers” 
ought not to be many, masters—rather, ‘teachers,’ The 
Jews were especially prone to this presumption, The 
idea that faith (so called) without works (ch. 2.) was all 
that is required, prompted ‘‘many”’ to. set up as “ teach- 
ers,’ as has been the case in all ages of the Church, At 
first all were allowed to teach in turns, I-ven their in- 
spired gifts did not prevent liability toabuse, as St. James 
here implies: much more is this so when self-constituted 
teachers have no such miraculous gifts, kKamowing—as all 
might know. we... greater condemnation—St. James 
in a humble, conciliatory spirit, includes himself; if we 
teachers abuse the office, we shall receive greater con- 
demnation than those who are mere hearers (cf. Luke 12, 
42-46), CALVIN, like English Version, translates, ‘‘ Masters,” 
i. e,, self-constituted censors and reprovers of others, Ch, 
4,12 accords with this view. 2. all—The Greek implies 
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” ‘all without exception: even the apostles. offend not 
—lit., stumbleth not: is void of offence or slip in word: in 
which respect one is especially tried who sets up to be a 
“teacher.” 3. Behold—The best authorities read, ‘but 
it.” i. e., Now whensoever (in the case) of horses (such is the 
emphatic position of “horses” in the Greek) we put the 
bits (so lit., the customary bits) into their mouths that they 
may obey us, we turn about also their whole body. This 
is to illustrate how man turns about his whole body with 
the little tongue. ‘‘The same applies to the pen, which is 
the substitute for the tongue among the absent.”” [BEN- 
GEL.) 4. Not only animals, but even ships, the governor 
listeth—lit., the impulse of the steersman pleaseth. The feel- 
ing which moves the tongue corresponds with this. 5, 
boasteth great things—There is great moment in what 
the careless think “little” things. [BENGEL.] Cf. “a 
world,” “‘the course of nature,” “hell,” v. 6, which illus- 
trate how the little tongue’s great words produce great 
mischief. how great a matter a little fire kindleth— 
The best MSS. read, “how little a fire kindleth how great 
a,” &c. ALFORD, for “matter,” translates, “forest.” But 
GROTIUS translates as English Version, ‘‘ material for burn- 
ing:” a pile of fuel. 6. Translate, ‘The tongue, that world 
of iniquity, is a fire.”” As man’s little world is an image 
of the greater world, the universe, so the tongue is an 
image of the former. [BENGEL.] so—Omitted in the old- 
est authorities. is—lit., is constituted. ‘‘The tongue is (con- 
stituted), among the members, the one which deflileth,” 
&ce. (viz., as fire defiles with its smoke). course of nature 
—‘the orb (cycle) of creation.” setteth on fire... is 
set on fire—habitually and continually. Whilst a man 
inflames others, he passes out of his own power, being 
consumed in the flame himself. of hell—i.e., of the devil. 
Greek, ‘‘Gehenna;” found here only and in Matthew 5, 22. 
St. James has much in common with the Sermon on the 
Mount (Proverbs 16. 27). '7. every kind—rather, ‘every na- 
ture”’ (i, e., natural disposition and characteristic power). 
of beasts—i, e., quadrupeds of every disposition; as dis- 
tinguished from the three other classes of creation, 
“birds, creeping things (the Greek includes not merely 
‘serpents,’ as Jnglish Version), and things in the sea.” 
is tamed, and hath been—is continually being tamed, 
and hath been solongago. of mankind—rather, “by the 
nature of man:’’ man’s characteristic power taming that 
of the inferior animals. The dative in the Greek may im- 
ply, “Hath suffered itself to be brought into tame subjec- 
tion To the nature of men.” Soit shall bein the millen- 
nial world ; even now man, by gentle firmness, may tame 
the inferior animal, and even elevate its nature. 8. no 
man—lit,, no one of men; neither cana man control his 
neighbours, nor even his own tongue. Hence the truth 
of v.2 appears. unruly evil—The Greek implies that it 
is at once restless and incapable of restraint. Nay, though 
nature has hedged it in with a double barrier of the lips 
and teeth, it bursts from its barriers to assail and ruin 
men. [EstTIvus.] deadly—lit., death-bearing. 9. God—The 
oldest authorities read, “Lord.” ‘Him who is Lord and 
Father.” The uncommonness of the application of 
“Lord” to the Father, doubtless caused the change in 
modern texts to ‘‘God” (ch. 1.27). But as Messiah is called 
“Father,” Isaiah 9.6, so God the Father is called by the 
Son’s title, “‘Lord:”’ showing the unity of the Godhead, 
“Father” implies His paternal love; “ Lord,” His do- 
minion. men, which—not “men who;” for what is 
meant is not particular men, but men generically. [AL- 
FORD.) are made after... similitude of God—Though 
in a great measure man has lost the likeness of God in 
which he was originally made, yet enough of it still re- 
mains to show what once it was, and what in regenerated 
and restored man it shall be. We ought to reverence this 
remnant and earnest of what man shall be in ourselves 
and in others. ‘Absalom has fallen from his father’s fa- 
vour, but the people still recognize him to be the king’s 
son.’”’ [BENGEL.] Man resembles in humanity the Son of 
man, “the express image of His person” (Hebrews 1. 3), 
ef. Genesis 1.26; 1 John 4,20. In the passage, Genesis 1. 
26, “image” and “likeness” are distinct: “image,” ac- 
cording to the Alexandrians, was something in which 
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men were created, being common fo all, and continuing 
to man after the fall, while the “ likeness” was something 
toward which man was created, to strive after and attain 
it: the former marks man’s physical and intellectual, the 
latter his moral pre-eminence, 10. The tongue, says 
ZEsoP, is at once the best and the worst of things. Soin 
a fable, a man with the same breath blows hot and cold, 
“Life and death are in the power of the tongue” (ef. Psalm | 
62.4), brethren—an appeal to their consciences by their 
brotherhood in Christ. ought not so to be—a mild appeal, 
leaving it to themselves to understand that such conduct 
deserves the most severe reprobation. 11, fountain—an 
image of the heart: as the aperture (so the Greek for. 
“place” is lit.) of the fountain is an image of man’s 
mouth, The image here is appropriate to the scene of the 
Epistle, Palestine, wherein salt and bitter springs are 
-found. Though “sweet” springs are sometimes found 
near, yet ‘sweet and bitter” (water) do not flow “at the 
same place” (aperture), Grace can make the same mouth 
that “sent forth the bitter” once, send forth the sweet for 
the time to come: as the wood (typical of Christ’s cross) 
changed Marah’s bitter water intosweet. 12. Transition 
from the mouth to the heart, Can the fig tree, &c,—Im- 
plying that it is an impossibility: as before in v, 10 he had 
said it ‘ought not so to be.”” St. James does not, as Mat- 
thew 7. 16, 17, make the question, ‘Do men gather figs of 
thistles?”” His argument is, No tree “can” bring forth 
_ fruit inconsistent with ils nature, as e.g., the fig tree, olive 
berries: so if a man speaks bitterly, and afterwards 
speaks good words, the latter must be so only seemingly, 
and in hypocrisy, they cannot be real, so can no foun= 
tain... salt... and fresh—The oldest autborities read, 
“Neither can a salt (water spring) yield fresh.” So the 
mouth that emits cursing, cannot really emit also bless- 
ing. 13. Who—(Cf. Psalm 34.12, 13.) All wish to appear 
“wise: few are so. show—" by works,” and not merely 
by profession, referring to ch, 2.18, out of a good con- 
versation his works—by general “ good conduct”? mani- 
fested in particular “works.” ‘Wisdom’ and “know- 
ledge,” without these being ‘‘shown,” are as dead as faith 
would be without works, [ALFORD.] with meekness of 
wisdom—with the meekness inseparable from true ws- 
dom. 14. if ye have—as is the case (this is implied in the 
Greek indicative). bitter—Iphesians 4.31, “ bitterness.” 
envying—rather, “emulation,” or lit., zeal: kindly, gen- 
erous emulation, or zeal, is not condemned, but that 
which is “bitter.” [BENGEL.] strife—rather, “ rivalry.” 
in your hearts—from which flow your words and deeds, 
as from a fountain, glory not, and lie not against the 
truth—to boast of your wisdom is virtually a lying against 
the truth (the gospel), whilst your lives belie your glory- 
ing. Ver. 15; ch. 1.18, ‘The word of truth.” Romans 2, 
17.23, speaks similarly of the same contentious Jewish 
Christians, 15. This wisdom—in which ye “glory,” as 
if ye were “wise” (v, 13,14), descendeth not from above 
—lit., ‘ia not one descending,” &c.: ‘from the Father of 
lights” (true illumination and wisdom), ch. 1. 17; through 
“the Spirit of truth,’ John 15.26, earthly—opposed to 
heavenly. Distinct from ‘‘earthy,’ 1 Corinthians 15, 47. - 
Earthly is what is In the earth; earthy, what is of the 
earth. sensual—lit., animal-like: the wisdom of the “nat- 
ural” (the same Greek) man, not. born again of God: “not 
having the Spirit” (Jude 19), devilish—in its origin (from 
“hell,” v.6; not from God, the Giver of true wisdom, ch. 
1. 5), and also in its character, which accords with its ori- 
gin. Earthly, sensual, and devilish, answer to the three 
spiritual foes of man, the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
16. envying—So English Version translates the Greek, 
which usually means “zeal,’’ “emulation,” in Romans 13, 
13. ‘‘The envious man stands in his own light. He thinks 
his candle cannot shine in the presence of another's sun, 
He aims directly at men, obliquely at God, who makes 
nien to differ,” strife—rivalry. [ALFoRD.] confusion— 
lit., tumultuous anarchy; both in society (translated ** com- 
motions,’”? Luke 21.9; “tumults,” 2 Corinthians 6. 5), and 
in the individual mind; in contrast to the “‘ peaceable” 
composure of true “wisdom,” v.17. St. James does not 
honour such effects of this earthly wisdom with the name 





_ The Wise are Mild and Peaceable. 


“ fruit,” as he does in the case of the wisdom from above. 
Ver. 18; cf. Galatians 5. 19-22, ‘‘ Works of the flesh... fruit 
of the Spirit.” 17. first pure—lil,, chaste, sanctified ; pure 
from all that is ‘earthly, sensual (animal), devilish” (v. 
35). This is put, ‘‘ first of all,” before ** peaceable,’ because 
there is an unholy peace with the world which makes no 
distinction between clean and unclean. Cf, ‘‘ undefiled” 
and ‘“‘unspotted from the world,” ch. 1. 27; 4.4, 8, “ purify 
.-- hearts; 1 Peter 1. 22, “purified ... souls” (the same 
Greek). Ministers must not preach before a purifying 
change of heart, ‘‘ Peace,” where there is no peace. Seven 
(the perfect number) characteristic peculiarities of true 
wisdom are enumerated. Purity or sanctity is put first, 
because it has respect both to God and to ourselves; the 
six that follow regard our fellow-men. Our first concern 
is to have in ourselves sanctity ; our second, to be at peace 
with men. gentle—‘‘forbearing:’’ making allowances for 
others; lenient towards neighbours, as to the DUTIES they 
owe us, easy to be entreated—lit., easily persuaded, tract- 
able; not harsh as to a neighbour’s FAULTS. full of 
merey—as toa neighbour’s MISERIES. full of... good 
fruits—contrasted with “every evil work,” v.16. with- 
out partiality—recurring to the warning against partial 
‘*respect to persons,” ch. 2.1,4,9. ALFORD transiates as the 
Greek is translated, ch. 1.6, *‘ wavering,” “without doubt- 
ing.” But tus there would be an epithet referring to 
one’s self inserted amidst those referring to one’s conduct 
towards others. Hnglish Version is therefore better, with- 
out hypocrisy—Not as ALFORD explains from ch. 1. 22, 26, 
“Without deceiving yourselves” with the name without 
the reality of religion. For it must refer, like the rest of 
the six epithets, to our relations to others; our peaceable- 
ness and mercy towards others must be ‘‘ without dissim- 
ulation.” 18. “The peaceable fruit of righteousness,” 
Hesays righteousness, because it is itself the true wisdom, 
As in the case of the earthly wisdom, after the character- 
istic description came its results; so in this verse, in the 
case of the heavenly wisdom, There the results were 
present; here, future, fruit... sown—Cf. Psalm 97. 11; 
Isaiah 61. 3, ‘trees of righteousness.”” Anticipatory, i.e., 
the seed whose “fruit,” viz., “righteousness,” shall be 
ultimately reaped, is now ‘sown in peace.” ‘ Righteous- 
ness,” pow in germ, when fully developed as “ fruit’’ shall 
be itself the everlasting reward of the righteous. As 
“ sowing in peace” (ef. “‘ sown in dishonour,” 1 Corinthians 
15. 43) produces the “ fruit of righteousness,’ so conversely 

. “the work” and “ effect of righteousness” is “‘ peace.” of 
them that make peace—“ by (implying also that it is for 
them, and /o their good) them that work peace.’”’ They, 
and they alone, are “blessed.” ‘‘ Peacemakers,” not 
merely they who reconcile others, but who work peace. 
**Cultivate peace.’”’ [Estrus.] Those truly wise towards 
God, whilst peaceable and tolerant towards their neigh- 
bours, yet make it their chief concern to sow righteous- 
ness, not cloaking men’s sins, but reproving them with 
such peaceable moderation as to be the physicians, rather 
than the executioners, of sinners. [CALVIN.] 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver, 1-17. AGAINST FIGHTINGS AND THEIR SOURCE; 
WoRLDLY Lusts; UNCHARITABLE JUDGMENTS, AND 
PRESUMPTUOUS RECKONING ON THE FUTURE. 1. whence 
—The cause of quarrels is often sought in external cir- 
cumstances, whereas internal lusts are the true origin. 
wars, &c.—contrasted with the “ peace’ of heavenly wis- 
dom, ‘“ Fightings’’ are the active carrying on of “ wars.” 
The best authorities have a second “whence” before 
“fightings.”’ Tumults marked the era before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem when St. James wrote. He indirectly 
alludes to these. The members are the first seat of war; 
thence it passes to conflict between man and man, nation 
and nation, come they not, &c.—an appeal to their con- 
gseliences, lusts—lit., pleasures, i. e., the lusts which prompt 
you to “desire” (Note, v. 2) pleasures; whence you seek 
self at the cost uf your neighbour, and hence flow “ fight- 
ings. that war—‘ campaign, as an army of soldiers en- 
camped within” [ALFORD] the soul; tumultuously war 
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against the interests of your fellow-men, whilst lusting to 
advance self. But whilst warring thus against others 
they (without his knowledge) war against the soul of the 
man himself, and against the Spirit; therefore they must 
be “mortified” by the Christian. 2. Ye lust—aA different 
Greek word from thatin v1. “ Ye desire;” lid., ye set your 
mind or heart on an object. have not—The lust of desire 
does not ensure the actual possession, Hence ‘ye kill’”’ 
(not as Margin, without any old authority, ** envy”’) to en- 
sure possession, Not probably in the case of professing 
Christians of that day in a literal sense, but *t kill and 
envy” ‘as the Greek for ‘desire to have” should be érans- 
lated), t.e., harass and oppress through envy. [DRusius.] 
Cf. Zechariah 11,5, “slay; through envy, hate, and desire 
to get out of your way, and so are “murderers” in God’s 
eyes. [Estrus.] If literal murder [ALFORD] were meant, 


‘I do not think it would occur so early in the series; nor 


had Christians then as yet reached so open criminality, 
In the Spirit’s application of the passage to all ages, lite- 
ral killing is included, flowing from the desire to possess* 
so David and Ahab. There is aclimax: “ Ye desire,” the 
individual lust for an object; ‘‘ye kill and envy,” the’ 
feeling and action of individuals against individuals; “ye 
fight and war,” the action of many against many. ye 
have not, because ye ask not—God promises to those 
who pray, not to those who fight. The petition of the 
lustful, murderous, and contentious is not recognized by 
God as prayer. If ye prayed, there would be no “ wars 
and fightings.”’ Thus this last clause is an answer to the 
question, v. 1, ‘‘ Whence come wars and fightings?” 3. 
Some of them are supposed to say in objection, But we do 
“ask” (pray), ef. v. 2. St. James replies, It is not enough 
to ask for good things, but we must ask with a good spirit 
and intention, “Ye ask amiss, that ye may consume # 


_(your object of prayer) upon (Zit., in) your lusts” (Lit., pleas- 


ures); not that ye may have the things you need for the 
service of God. Contrast cl. 1.5 with Matthew 6.31, 32. 
If ye prayed aright, all your proper wants would be sup- 
plied; the improper cravings which produce “wars and 
fightings” would then cease. Even believers’ prayers 
are often best answered when their desires are most op- 
posed, 4. The oldest MSS. omit “adulterers and,” and 
read simply, “ Ye adulteresses.”’ God is the rightful hus-- 
band; the men of the world are regarded collectively as- 
one edulteress, and individually as adulteresses, the world: 
—in so far as the men of it and their motives and acts are 
aliens to God, e.g., its selfish ‘* lusts’ (v. 3), and covetous- 
and ambitious “‘wars and fightings”’ (v. 1), enmity—not 
merely ‘‘inimical;” a state of enmity, and that enmity 
itself. Cf.1 John 2. 15, “love... the world... the love: 
of the Father.” whosoever ., . will be—The Greek is 
emphatie, “shall be resolved to be.’”” Whether he sueceed, 
or not, if his wish be to be the friend of the world, he nen-- 
ders himself, becomes (so the Greek for “is’’) by the very: 
fact, “‘ the enemy of God.”’ Contrast ‘Abraham the friend 
of God.” 5, in vain—No word of Scripture ean be so., The: 
quotation here, as in Ephesians 5, 14, seems to be not se 
much from a particular passage as one gathered: by St, 
James under inspiration from the general tenor of such 
passages in both the Old and New Testaments, as. Num- 
bers 14. 29; Proverbs 21.10; Galatians 5.17, spirit. that- 
dwelleth in as—Other MSS. read, “ That Godi:hath. made 
to dwell in us” (viz., at Pentecost). If so translated, ‘Does 
the (Holy) Spirit that God hath placed in ws lust to (to- 
wards) envy” (viz.,as ye do in your worldly “ wars and 
fightings”)? Certainly not; ye are therefore walking in 
the flesh, not in the Spirit, whilst ye thus lust towards, t.e., 
with envy againstone another, The friendship of the world 
tends to breed envy; the Spirit produces very different 
fruit. ALrorD attributes the epithet “with envy,’’in the 
unwarrantable sense of jealously, to the Holy Spirit: 
“The Spirit jealously desires us for His own.”? In English 
Version the sense is, ‘the (natural) spirit that hath its 
dwelling in us lusts with (Uit., to, or towerds) envy.” Ye 
lust, and because ye have not what ye lust after (v. 1, 2), ye 
envy your neighbour who has, and so- the spirit of envy 
leads you on to “fight.” St. James alseshere refers to ch, 
3. 14, 16. 6. But—Nay, rather. he—God, giveth more 
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grace—ever-increasing grace; the farther ye depart from 
“envy.” [BENGEL.] he saith—The same God who causes 
His spirit to dwell in believers (v. 5), by the Spirit also 
speaks in Scripture. The quotation here is probably from 
Proverbs 3. 34; as probably Proverbs 21. 10 was generally 
referred to inv.5. In Hebrew it is ‘“scorneth the scorn- 
ers,” viz., those who think “Scripture speaketh in vain.” 
resisteth—lit., setteth Himself in array against; even as they, 
like Pharaoh, set themselves against Him. God repays 
sinners in their own coin. ‘ Pride” is the mother of ‘‘en- 
vy” (v. 5); it is peculiarly satanic, for by it Satan fell. the 
proud—The Greek means in derivation one who shows 
himself above his fellows, and so lifts himself against God, 
the humble—the unenvious, uncovetous, and unainbi- 
tious as to the world. Contrastv.4. 7%. Submitto.,. God 
—so ye shall be among ‘‘the humble,” v. 6; also v. 10; 1 


Peter 5.6. Resist ... devil—Under his banner pride and ° 


envy are enlisted in the world; resist his temptations to 
these. Faith, humble prayers, and heavenly wisdom, are 
the weapons of resistance. The language is taken from 
warfare. “Submit’ as a good soldier puts himself in 
complete subjection to his captain. ‘ Resist,” stand 
bravely against. he will flee—translate, ‘he shall flee.” 
For it is a promise of God, nota mere assurance from 
man toman, [ALFoRD.] He shall flee worsted as he did 
from Christ. 8. Draw nigh to God—So “cleave unto 
Him,” Deuteronomy 30, 20, viz., by prayerfully (v. 2,3) “re- 
sisting Satan,” who would oppose our access to God, he 
will draw nigh—propitious. Cleanse... hands—the 
outward instruments of action. None but the clean- 
handed can ascend into the hill of the Lord (justified 
through Christ, who alone was perfectly so, and as such 
“ascended” thither), purify... hearts—lit., make chaste 
ofyour spiritual adultery (v. 4, i. e., worldliness) your hearts : 
the inward source of allimpurity. double-minded—di- 
vided between God and the world, The double-minded is 
at fault in heart; the sinner in his hands likewise, 9. Be 
afflicted, &c.—lit., Endure misery, i.e., mourn over your 
wretchedness through sin. Repent with deep sorrow in- 
stead of your present laughter. A blessed mourning. Con- 
trast Isaiah 22, 12,13; Luke 6, 25. St..James does not add 
here, as in ch. 5. 1, “howl,” where he foretells the doom of 
the impenitent at the coming destruction of Jerusalem. 
heaviness—tit., falling of the countenance, casting down of 
theeyes. 10. in the sight of the Lord—as continually 
in the presence of Him whoalone is worthy to be exalted: 
recognizing His presence in all your ways, the truest in- 
centive to humility. "The tree, to grow upwards, must 
strike its roots deep downwards; so man, to be exalted, 
must have his mind deep-rooted in humility. In 1 Peter 
5. 6, itis, Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of 
God, viz., in his dealings of Providence: a distinct thought 
from that here, lift you up—in part in this world, fully 
in the world tocome, 11. Having mentioned sins of the 
tongue (ch. 3.), he shows here that evil-speaking flows from 
the same spirit of exalting self at the expense of one’s 
neighbour as caused the “ fightings”’ reprobated in this 
ehapter (v. 1), Speak not evil—lit., Speak not against 
one another, brethren—Implying the inconsistency of 
such depreciatory speaking of one another in brethren, 
speaketh evil of the law —for the law in commanding, 
“*Love thy neighbour as thyself” (ch. 2. 8), virtually con- 
demns evil-speaking and judging. [Estrus.] Those who 
superciliously condemn the acts and words of others 
which do not please themselves, thus aiming at the repu- 
tation of sanctity, put their own moroseness in the place 
of the law, and claim to themselves a power of censuring 
above the law of God, condemning what the law permits, 
[CALVIN.] Such a one acts as though the law could not 
perform its own office of judging, but he must fly upon the 
office. [BENGEL.] This is the last mention of the lawin 
the New Testament, ALForRD rightly takes the “law ” tobe 
the old moral law applied in its comprehensive spiritual 
fulness by Christ: “the law of liberty.” if thou judge 
the law, thou art not a doer ,, , buta judge—Setting 
aside the Christian brotherhood as all alike called to be 
doers of the law, in subjection to it, such a one arrogates 
the office of a judge. 12, There is one lawgiver—The 
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best authorities read in addition, ‘‘And judge.’ Trans- 
late, “‘ There is One (alone) who is (at once) Lawgiver and 
Judge, (namely) He who is able to save and destroy.”” _Im- 
plying, God alone is Lawgiver and therefore Judge, since 
it is He alone who can execute Ilis judgments; our in- 
ability in this respect shows our presumption in trying” 
to act as judges, as though we were God, who art thou? 
&e.—The order in the Greek is emphatic, “* But (inserted 
in oldest MSS.) thou, who art thou that?” &c, How. 
rashly arrogant in judging thy fellows, and wresting 
from God the office which belongs to Him over thee and 
THEM alike! another—The oldest authorities read, thy 
neighbour.” 13. Go to now—'‘Come now:” said to ex- 
cite attention. ye that say—“ boasting of the morrow.” 
Yo-day or to-morrow—as if ye had the free choice of 
either day as acertainty. Others read, ‘To-day and to- 
morrow,” such a city—lit., this the city (viz., the one pres- 
ent to the mind of the speaker). This city here. continue 
++. year—rather, ‘‘spend one year,’ Their language: 
implies that when this one year is out, they purpose sim-- 
ilarly settling plans for years to come. [BENGEL.] buy 
and sell—Their plans for the future are all worldly, 14. 
what —lit., of what nature is your life? i. e., how evanes< 
centitis, It is ewen—Some oldest authorities read, “ For 
yeare,”’ BENGEL, with other old authorities, reads, “ For 
it shall be,” the future referring to the “morrow” (v, 13= 
15). The former expresses, ‘‘Ye yourselves are transi- 
tory :” so everything of yours, even your life, must par- 
take of the same transitoriness, Received text has no old 
authority, and then vanisheth away —“afterwards 
vanishing as it came,” lit., afterwards (as it appeared) so 
vanishing. [ALFORD.] 15. Lit., ‘instead of your saying,” 
&c, This refers to ‘ye that say” (v. 13), we shall live— 
The best MSS. read, ‘‘ We shall both live and do,” &e, The 
boasters spoke as if life, action, and the particular kind of 


“action were in their power, whereas all three depend en- 


tirely on the will of the Lord. 16. now—as itis. rejoice 
in... boastings—“ ye boast in arrogant presumptions,” 
viz., vain confident fancies. that the future is certain to 
you (v. 13), rejoicing—boasting. [BENGEL.] 17. The gen- 
eral principle illustrated by the particular example just 
discussed is here stated: knowledge without practice is 
imputed to a man as great and presumptuous sin. St, 
James reverts to the principle with which he started. 
Nothing more injures the soul than wasted impressions, 
Feelings exhaust themselves and evaporate, if not em- 
bodied in practice. As we will not act except we feel, so if 
we will not act out our feelings, we shall soon cease to feel, © 
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Ver. 1-20. Wors CoMING ON THE WICKED RicH: BrE- 
LIEVERS SHOULD BE PATIENT UNTO THE LORD’s COMING: 
VARIOUS EXHORTATIONS. 1. Go to now—Come now, A 
phrase to call solemn attention. ye rich—who have ne- 
glected the true enjoyment of riches, which consists in 
doing good, St. James intends this address to rich Jewish 
unbelievers, not so much for themselves, as for the saints, 
that they may bear with patience the violence of the rich 
(v. 7), knowing that God will speedily avenge them on 
their oppressors. [BENGEL.] miseries thatshall come— 
lit., ‘‘that are coming upon you” unexpectedly and 
swiftly, viz.,at the coming of the Lord (v.7); primarily, 
at the destruction of Jerusalem; finally, at His visible 
coming to judge the world, 2. corrupted—«about to be de- 
stroyed through God’s curse on your oppression, whereby 
your riches are accumfilated (v, 4). CALyIn thinks the 
sense is, Your riches perish without being of any -use 
either to others or even to yourselves, for instanee, your 
garments which are moth-eatenin yourchests. garments 
. .moth-caten—Referring to Matthew 6, 19,20. 3. iscan= 
kered— rusted through.” [ALFORD.] rust... witness 
against you—in the day of judgment, viz., that your 
riches were of no profit to any, lying unemployed and 
so contracting rust, shall eat your flesh—The rust 
which once ate your riches, shaJl then gnaw your con- 
science, accompanied with punishment whieh shall prey 
upon your bodies for ever. as... fire—not with the 
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gioW process of rusting, but with the swiftness of con- 
suming fire. for the last days—ye have heaped together, 
not treasures as ye suppose (cf. Luke 12. 19), but wrath 
against the last days, viz., the coming judgment of the 
Lord. ALForpD translates more lit., “In these last 
days (before the eoming judgment) ye laid up (worldly) 
treasure” to no profit, instead of repenting and seeking 
salvation (see note, v. 5). 4. Behold—calling attention to 
their coming doom as no vain threat, labourers—lit., 
workmen, of you kept back—So English Version rightly. 
Not as ALForpD, “crieth out from you.” The “keeping 
back of the hire’ was, on the part oF the rich, virtually 
an act of “fraud,” because the poor labourers were not 
immediately paid. The phrase is therefore not, “kept 
back by you,” but “of you;” the latter implying virtual, 
rather than overt fraud, St, James refers to Deuterono- 
my 24. 14, 15, “ At this day ... give his Aire, neither shall 
the sun go down upon it, lest he cry against thee unto 
the Lord, and it be sin unto thee.’”” Many sins “ery” to 
heaven for vengeance which men tacitly take no account 
of, as unchastity and injustice. [BENGEL,] Sins pecu- 
liarly offensive to God are said to “cry” to Him, The 
rich ought to have given freely to the poor; their not 
doing so was sin. A still greatersin was their not paying 
their debts. Their greatest sin was not paying them to 
the poor, whose wages is their all, cries of them—a dou- 
ble cry: both that of the hire abstractly, and that of the 
labourers hired. the Lord of Sabaoth—Here only in the 
New Testament. In Romans 9. 29 it isa quotation. Itis 
suited to the Jewish tone of the Epistle. It reminds the 
rich who think the poor have no protector, that the Lord 
of the whole hosts in heaven and earth is the guardian 
and avenger of the latter. He is identical with the 
“coming Lord” Jesus(v. 7). 5. Translate, “ Ye have luxu- 
riated ... and wantoned.”’ The former expresses lu2u- 
rious effeminacy; the latter, wantonness and prodigality, 
Their luxury was at the expense of the defrauded poor (v. 
4). om the earth—the same earth which has been the 
scene of your wantonness, shall be the scene of the judg- 
ment coming on you: instead of earthly delights ye shall 
have punishments. nourished... hearts—i, e., glutted 
your bodies like beasts to the full extent of your hearts’ 
desire; ye live to eat, not eat to live. as in a day of 
slaughter—The oldest authorities omit “as.” Ye are 
like beasts which eat to their hearts’ content on the very 
day of their approaching slaughter, unconscious it is 
near. The phrase answers to “the last days,” v. 3, which 
favours ALFORD'S translation there, “‘in,’’ not “ for.”’? 6. Ye 
have condemned , , . the just—The Greek aorist ex- 
* presses, “‘ Ye are accustomed to condemn, &e., the just.” 
Their condemuation of Christ, ‘the Just,” is foremost in 
St. James’ mind. But all the innocent blood shed, and to 
be shed, is included, the Holy Spirit comprehending St. 
James himself, called “the Just,” who was slain in a 
tumult. See my Introduction. This gives a peculiar ap- 
propriateness to the expression in this verse, the same “as 
the righteous (just) man” (v. 16). The justice or righteous- 
ness of Jesus and His people is what peculiarly provoked 
the ungodly great men of the world. he doth not resist 
you—The very patience of the Just one is abused by the 
wicked as an incentive to boldness in violent persecution, 
as if they may do as they please with impunity. God doth 
“ resist the proud” (ch. 4. 6); but Jesus as man, ‘‘as a sheep 
is dumb before theshearers, so He opened not His mouth:” 
so His people are meek under persecution. The day will 
come when God will resist (lit., set Himself in array against) 
His foes and theirs. 7 Be patient therefore—as judg- 
ment is so near (v. 1, 3), ye may well afford to be “ patient” 
after the example of the unresisting Just one (v.6), breth= 
ren—contrasted with the “rich” oppressors, v. 1-6. unto 
the coming of the Lord—Christ, when the trial of your 
patience shall cease. husbandman waiteth for—i. e., 
patiently bears toils and delays through hope of the har- 
vestatlast. Its‘ preciousness” (cf. Psalm 126. 6, “precious 
seed”) will more than compensate for all the past. Cf. 
the same image, Galatians 6. 3,9, hath long patience 
for it—“ over it,” inrespecttoit. until he receive—“ until 
it receive.” [ALForp.] Even if English Version be re- 
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i a 
after the Example of the Prophets, ete, 


tained, the receiving of the early and latter rains is not 


to be understood as the object of his hope, but the harvest. 


for which those rains are the necessary preliminary, The 


early rain fell at sowing-time, about November or Decem- 


ber; the latter rain, about March or April, to mature the 
grain for harvest. The latter rain that shall precede the 


coming spiritual harvest, will probably be another Pente- + 


cost-like effusion of the Holy Ghost. 


8. coming...) 


draweth nigh—The Greek expresses present time anda. 


settled state. 1 Peter 4,7, ‘‘Is at hand.’ We are to live 
in a continued state of expectancy of the Lord’s coming, 
as an event always nigh, 


- 


Nothing can more “stablish the — 


heart”’ amidst present troubles than the realized expecta- _ 


tion of His speedy coming. 9. Grudge mot—rather 
“Murmur not;’” “grumble not.” The Greek is lit,, 
“groan; a half-suppressed murmur of impatience and 
harsh judgment, not uttered aloud or freely. Having ex- 
horted them to patience in bearing wrongs from the 
wicked, he now exhorts them toa forbearing spirit as to 
the offences given by brethren, 
former patiently, sometimes are impatient at the latter, 
though much less grievous, lest... condemned—The 
best MS. authorities read, “judged.” St. James refers to 
Matthew 7. 1, ‘Judge not lest ye be judged.” To‘*mur- 


Christians, who bear the ~ 


mur against one another” is virtually to judge, and so to 
become liable to be judged. Judge, .. before the door | 


—Referring to Matthew 24,33, The Greek is the same in 
both passages, and so ought to be translated here as there, 
“doors,”’ plural, 
(Genesis 4.7, which in the oldest interpretations [the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and Jerusalem] is explained, “ thy sin 
is reserved unto the judgment of the world to come.” Cf. 
“the everlasting doors” (Psalm 24. 7, whence He shall 
come forth) The Lord’s coming to destroy Jerusalem ig 
primarily referred to; and ultimately, His coming again 
visibly tojudgment. 10. example of suffering affliction 
—rather, simply, “ of affliction,” dit., ‘evil treatment.” the 
prophets—who were especially persecuted, and therefore 
were especially “‘blessed,”’ 11. count them happy 

(Matthew 5.10.) which endure—The oldest authorities 
read, ““ Which have endured,” which suits the sense better 
than English Version: “*Those who in past days, like the 
prophets and Job, have endured trials.” 
who “have lived in pleasure and been wanton on the 
earth” (v, 5), are ‘‘happy.’” patience—rather, “endu- 
rance,”’ answering to ‘‘endure;’’ the Greek words simi- 
larly corresponding. Distinct from the Greek word for 
“patience,” v. 10. The same word ought to be translated, 
“enduranee,” ch. 1. 3, He here reverts to the subject 
which he began with. Job—this passage shows the his- 
tory of him is concerning a real, not an imaginary per- 
son; otherwise his case could not be quoted as an example 
at all, Though he showed much of impatience, yet he 
always returned to this, that he committed himself 
wholly to God, and at last showed a perfect spirit of en- 
during submission, and have seem—(with the eyes of 
your mind.) ALFORD translates from the old and genuine 
reading, ‘‘see also,’? &c. The old reading is, however, 
capable of being translated as English Version. the end 
of the Lord—the end which the Lord gave. If Job had 
much to “endure,” remember also Job’s happy ‘end,’ 
Hence, learn, though much tried, to “endure to the end,” 
that—ALFOoRD, &c., translates, ‘‘inasmuch: as,’ “ for,’? 
pitiful ... of tender mercy—the former refers to the 
Jeeling ; the latter, to the act. His pity is shown in not 
laying on the patient endurer more trials than he is able 
to bear; His mercy, in His giving a happy “tend” to the 
trials. [BENGEL.] 12. But above all—as swearing is 
utterly alien to the Christian meek “endurance” just 
recommended, swear not—through impatience, to 
which trials may tempt you (v.10, 11) In contrast to 
this stands the proper use of the tongue, v. 13, St. James 
here refers to Matthew 5, 34, &c, let your yea be yea— 
do not use oaths in your every-day conversation, but let 
a simple affirmative or denial be deemed enough to es- 
tablish your word. condemnation—iil,, judgment, viz,, of 
“the Judge” who ‘‘standeth before the doors’’ (v, 9), 13. 
afflicted—referring to the “suffering affliction’ (v.10) 
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The phrase means ‘near at hand’ » 


Sach, not those . 


Introduction. 


Jet him pray—not ‘swear’ in rash impatience. merry 
—Jjoyous in mind. sing psalms—of praise. St, Paul and 
Silas sang psalms even in affliction, 14. let him call 
for the elders—not some one of the elders, as Roman 
Catholics interpret it, to Justify their usage in extreme 
unction. The prayers of the elders over the sick would be 
much the same as though the whole Church which they 
represent should pray. [BENGEL,] anointing bim with 
oill—the usage which Christ committed to His apostles 
was afterwards continued with laying on of hands, as a 
token of the highest faculty of medicine in the Church, 
just as we find in 1 Corinthians 6.2 the Church’s highest 
judicial function. Now that the miraculous gift of heal- 
ing has been withdrawn for the most part, to use the 
sign where the reality is wanting would be unmeaning 
superstition, Cf. other apostolic usages now discon- 
tinued rightly, 1 Corinthians 11. 4-15; 16,20, “Let them 
use oil who can by their prayers obtain recovery for the 
sick: let those who cannot do this, abstain from using the 
empty sign.” [WHITAKER.] Romish extreme. unction 
is administered to those whose life is despaired of, to heal 
the soul, whereas St. James’ unction was to heal the 
body. CARDINAL CAJETAN (Commentary) admits that St. 
James cannot refer to extreme unction. Oil in the East, 
and especially among the Jews (see the Talmud, Jeru- 
salem and Babylon), was much used as a.curative agent. 
It was also a sign of the Divine grace, Hence it was an 
appropriate sign in performing miraculous cures, in 
the name of the Lord—by whom alone the miracle was 
performed: men were but the instruments, 15. prayer 
—He does not say the oil shall save: it is but the symbol, 
save—plainly not as Rome says, “save” the soul, but heal 
“the sick;” as the words, ‘“‘the Lord shall raise him up,” 
prove. So the same Greek is translated, ‘made (thee) 
whole,” Matthew 9.21, 22. and if... sins—for not all 
who are sick are so because of some special sins. Here a 
case is supposed of one visited with sickness for special 
sins, have committed—li/., be in a state of having com- 
mitted sins, t,e., be under the consequences of sins com- 
mitted, they—rather, it: his having committed sins shall be 
forgiven him, The connection of sin and sickness is im- 
plied in Isaiah 33,24; Matthew 9.2-5; John 5,14. The 
absolution of the sick, retained in the Church of Eng- 
Jand, refers to the sins which the sick man confesses 
(v. 16) and repents of, whereby outward scandal has been 
given to the Church and the cause of religion; not to 
sins in their relation to God, the only Judge. 16. The 
oldest authorities read, ‘ Confess, THEREFORE,” &c. Not 
only in the particular case of sickness, but universally 
confess, faults—your falls and offences, in relation to one 
another. The word is not the same as sins, Matthew 5. 
23, 24; Luke 17. 4, illustrate the precept here. one to an- 
other—not to the priest, as Rome insists. The Church of 
England zecommends in certain cases, Rome compels con- 
fession in all cases, Confession is desirable in the case 
of (1.) wrong done to a neighbour ; (2.) when under a trou- 
bled conscience we ask counsel of a godly minister or 
friend as to how we may obtain God’s forgiveness and 
strength to sin no more, or when we desire their inter- 
cessory prayers for us (“Pray for one another’’); “Con- 
fession may be made to any one whocan pray” [BENGEL]; 
(3.) open confession of sin before the Church and the 
world, in token of penitence, Not auricular confession, 
that ye may be healed—of your bodily sicknesses. Also 
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that, if your sickness be the punishment of sin, the lat- 
ter being. forgiven on intercessory prayer, ‘““yé may be 

healed” of the former. Also, that ye may be healed spir- 
itually. effectual—intense and fervent, not “ wavering” 
(ch. 1. 6). [Beza.] “When energized” by the Spirit, as 
those were who performed miracles. [HAMMOND,] This 
suits the collocation of the Greek words and the sense 
well, A righteous man’s prayer is always heard gener- 
ally, but his particular request for the healing of another 
was then likely to be granted when he was one possessing 
a special churism of the Spirit. ALFORD translates, “ Avail- 
eth much in its working.” The “righteous” is one him- 
self careful to avoid “faults,” and showing his faith by 
works (ch, 2,24), 17. Elias... like passions as we— 
therefore it cannot be said that he was so raised above us 
as toafford no example applicable to common mortals 
like ourselves, prayed earnestly —lit,,. prayed with 
prayer: Hebraism for prayed intensely. Cf. Luke 22. 15, 
““With desire I have desired,” @ e., earnestly desired. 
ALrorp is wrong in saying, Elias’ prayer that it might 
not rain “is not even hinted at in the Old Testament his- 
tory.” In 1 Kings 17. 1 it is plainly implied, “ As the Lord 
God of Israel liveth, before whom I stand, there shall not be 
dew nor rain these years, but according to my word.” His 
prophecy of the fact was according toa Divine intimation 
given to him in answer to prayer. In jealousy for God’s 
honour (1 Kings 19. 10), and being of one mind with God 
in his abhorrence of apostasy, he prayed that the na- 
tional idolatry should be punished with a national judg- 
ment, drought; and on Israel's profession of repentance 
he prayed for the removal of the visitation, as is implied 
in 1 Kings 18. 39-42; cf. Luke 4. 25. three years, &c.—Cf, 1 
Kings 18, 1, ‘*The third year,” viz., from Elijah’s going to 
Zarephath; the prophecy (v.1) was probably about five 
or six months previously. 18. prayed... and—i., e,, 
and so. Mark the connection between the prayer and its 
accomplishment, hex fruit—her usual and due fruit, 
heretofore withheld on account of sin. Three and a 
half years is the time also that the two witnesses 
prophesy who “have power to shut and open heayen 
that it rain not,’’ 149, The blessing of reclaiming an 
erring sinner by the mutual consent and intereessory 
prayer just recommended, do err—more lit.,, “be led 
astray.’ the truth—the Gospel doctrine and precepts. 
one—lit., any; as ‘‘any”’ before, very one ought to seek 
the salvation of every one. [BENGEL.] 20, Let him 
[the converted] know—for his comfort, and the eneour- 
agement of others to do likewise, shall save—Iuture, 
The salvation of the one so converted shall be mani- 
fested hereafter. shall hide a multitude of sins—not 
his own, but the sins of the converted. The Greek 
verb in the middle voice requires this. Proverbs 10. 12 
refers to charity “covering” the sins of others before 
men; St. James to one’s effecting by the conversion of . 
another that that other’s sins be covered before God, 
viz., with Christ’s atonement, He effects this by making 
the convert partaker in the Christian covenant for the 
remission of all sins. Though this hiding of sins was 
“included in the previous ‘shall save,” St. James ex- 
presses it to mark in detail the greatness of the bless- 
ing conferred .on the penitent through the convyerter’s 


instrumentality, and to incite others to the same good 
deed, 





THE FIRST EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


PETER. a 


INTRODUCTION, . 


ITS GENUINENESS is attested by 2 Peter 3.1: on the authority of 2 Peter, see the Introduction, Also by PonYoarp 
(in Evsestivs, 4. 14), who, in writing to the Philippians, quotes many passages: in ch, 2) he quotes 1 Peter 1. 18, 21, and 
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8.9; in ch.5.,1 Peter 2.11. Evsenrus says of PAPrAs, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 99, that he, too, quotes Peter's First 
Epistle. IREN2Us (Hereses, 4, 9. 2) expressly mentions it; and in 4, 16,5,1 Peter 2.16. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
Stromata, 1. 3., p. 544, quotes 1 Peter 2. 11, 12, 15, 16; and p. 562, 1 Peter 1, 21, 22; and 4,, p, 584, 1 Peter 3, 14-17; and p, 585, 1 
Peter 4. 12-14. OrIGEN (in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 6. 25) mentions this Epistle; in Homily 7,on Joshua, vol. 
il., p. 63, he mentions both Epistles; and Comment. on Psalm 3.,and on John, he mentions 1 Peter 3, 18-21. TerruL- 
LIAN, Scorp., c. 12, quotes expressly 1 Peter 2. 20, 21; and ch. 14, 1 Peter 2. 13,17. Evsesrus states it as the opinion of 
those before him that this was among the universally acknowledged Epistles. The Peschito Syriac Version contains it, 
The fragment of the canon called MURATORI’S omits it. Excepting this, and the Paulician heretics, who rejected it, 
all ancient testimony is onits side, The internal evidence is equally strong. The author calls himself the apostle 
Peter, ch. 1. 1, and ‘‘a witness of Christ’s sufferings,” and an “elder,” ch. 5.1. The energy of the style harmonizes 
with the warmth of Peter’s character; and, as ERASMUS says, this Epistle is full of apostolic dignity and authority, 
and is worthy of the leader among the apostles. . . 

PETER’s PERSONAL Hisrory.—Simon, or Simeon, was a native of Bethsaida on the Sea of Galilee, son of Jonas or 
John. With his father and his brother Andrew he carried on trade as a fisherman at Capernaum, his subsequent 
place ofabode. He was a married man, and tradition represents his wife’s name as Concordia or Perpetua. CLEMENS 
ALEXANDRINUS says that she suffered martyrdom, her husband encouraging her to be faithful unto death, “ Remem- 
ber, dear, our Lord.” THis wife’s mother was restored from a fever by Christ. He was brought to Jesus by his brother 
Andrew, who had been a disciple of John the Baptist, but was pointed to the Saviour as ‘the Lamb of God” by his 
master. Jesus, on first beholding him, gave him the name by which chiefly he is known, indicative of his subsequent 
character and work in the Church, “ Peter” (Greek) or ‘‘ Cephas” (Aramaic), @ stone. He did not join our Lord finally 
until asubsequent period. The leading incidents in his apostolie life are well known: his walking on the troubled 
waters to meet Jesus, but sinking through doubting; his bold and clear acknowledgment of the Divine person and 
office of Jesus, notwithstanding the difficulties in the way of such belief, whence he was then also designated as the 
sione, or rock; but his rebuke of his Lord when announcing what was so unpalatable to carnal prejudices, Christ's 
coming passion and death; his passing from one extreme to the opposite, in reference to Christ’s offer to wash his 
feet; his self-confident assertion that he would never forsake his Lord, whatever others might do, followed by his 
base denial of Christ thrice with curses; his deep penitence; Christ’s full forgiveness and prophecy of his faithful- 
ness unto death, after he had received from him a profession of “ love’? as often repeated as his previous denial, 
These incidents illustrate his character as zealous, pious, and ardently attached to the Lord, but at the same time 
impulsive in feeling, rather than calmly and continuously steadfast. Prompt in action, and ready to avow his con- 
victions boldly, he was hasty in judgment, precipitate, and too self-confident in the assertion of his own steadfast- 
ness; the result was that, though he abounded in animal courage, his moral courage was too easily overcome by fear 
of man’s opinion. A wonderful change was wrought in him by his restoration after his fall, through the grace of his 
risen Lord. His zeal and ardour became sanctified, being chastened by a spirit of unaffected humility. His love to 
the Lord was, if possible, increased, whilst his mode of manifesting it now was in doing and suffering for His name, 
rather than in loud protestations. Thus, when imprisoned and tried before the Sanhedrim for preaching Christ, he 
boldly avowed his determination to continue to do so, He is well called “the mouth of the apostles,” His faithful- 
ness led to his apprehension by Herod Agrippa, with a view to his execution, from which, however, he was delivered 
by the angel of the Lord. 

After the ascension he took the lead in the Church; and on the descent of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, he exer- 
cised the designed power of “the keys” of Christ's kingdom, by opening the door of the Church, in preaching, for the 
admission of thousands of Israelites; and still more so in opening (in obedience to a special revelation) an entrance 
to the ‘‘ devout” (i. e., Jewish proselyte from heathendom) Gentile, Cornelius: the forerunner of the harvest gathered 
in from idolatrous Gentiles at Antioch. This explains in what sense Christ used as to him the words, ‘Upon this 
rock I will build my Church,” viz,, on the preaching of Christ, the true “ Rock,” by connection with whom only he 
was given the designation: a title shared in common on the same grounds by the rest of the apostles, as the first 
founders of the Church on Christ, “the chief corner-stone.” A name is often given in Hebrew, not that the person is . 
actually the thing itself, but has some special relation to it; as Elijah means Mighty Jehovah, so Simon is called Peter 

“the rock,” not that he is so, save by connection with Jesus, the only true Rock (Isaiah 28, 16; 1 Corinthians 3. 1). 
As subsequently he identified himself with “Satan,” and is therefore called so, in the same way, by his clear con- 
fession of Christ, the Rock, he became identified with Him, and is accordingly so called, It is certain that there is 
no instance on record of Peter's having ever claimed or exercised supremacy; on the contrary, he is represented as 
sent by the apostles at Jerusalem to confirm the Samaritans baptized by Philip the deacon; again at the council of 
Jerusalem, not he, but James the president, or leading bishop in the Church of that city, pronounced the authorita- 
tive decision: Acts 15. 19, ‘‘My sentence is,” &e. A kind of primacy, doubtless (though certainly not supremacy), was 
given him on the ground of his age, and prominent earnestness, and boldness in taking the lead on many import- ~ 
ant occasions. Hence he is called “first” in enumerating the apostles. Hence, too, arise the phrases, “ Peter and 
the Eleven,” ‘Peter and the rest of the apostles ;” and Paul, in going up to Jerusalem after his conversion, went to 
see Peter in particular, 

Once only he again betrayed the same spirit of vacillation through fear of man’s reproach which had caused his 
denial of his Lord. Though at the Jerusalem council he advocated the exemption of Gentile converts from the 
ceremonial observances of the law, yet he, after having associated in closest intercourse with the Gentiles at Antioch, 
withdrew from them, through dread of the prejudices of his Jewish brethren who came from James, and timidly 
dissembled his conviction of the religious equality of Jew and Gentile; for this Paul openly withstood and rebuked 
him: a plain refutation of his alleged supremacy and infallibility (except where specially inspired, as in writing his 
Epistles). In all other cases he showed himself to be, indeed, as Paul calls him, “a pillar.’’ Subsequently we find 
him in “Babylon,” whence he wrote this First Epistle to the Israelite believers of the dispersion, and the Gentile 
Christians united in Christ, in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 

JEROME (De Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum, 1.) states that ‘ Peter, after having been bishop of Antioch, and after having 
preached to the believers of the circumcision in Pontus, &e, [plainly inferred from ch.1, 1], in the second year of Clau- 
dius went to Rome to refute Simon Magus, and for twenty-five years there held the episcopal chair, down to the last year 
of Nero, i. e., the 14th, by whom he was crucified with his head downwards, declaring himself unworthy to be crucified 


as his Lord, and was buried in the Vatican, near the triumphal way.” EUSEBIUS, Chron, Ann, 8, also asserts his epis- 
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_copate at Antioch; his assertion that Peter founded that Church contradicts Acts lL], 19-22. His journey to Rome to 
oppose Simon Magus arose from JusTin’s story of the statue found at Rome (really the statne of the Sabine god, Semo 
Sancus, or Hercules, mistaken as if Simon Magus were worshipped by that name, ‘‘Simoni Deo Sancto;” found in the 
‘Tiber in 1574, or on an island in the Tiber in 1662), combined with the account, Acts 8. 9-24. The twenty-five years’ 
bishopric is chronologically impossible, as it would make Peter, at the interview with Paul at Antioch, to haye been 
then for some years bishop of Rome! His crucifixion is certain from Christ’s prophecy, John 21. 18,19. Dionysius 
OF CORINTH (in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 2. 25) asserted in an epistle to the Romans that Paul and Peter planted 
both the Roman and Corinthian churches, and endured martyrdom in Italy at the same time. SoTERTULLIAN, Con- 
tra Marcion, 4.5, and Prescriplio Hereticorum, c. 36,38. Also CA1US, the presbyter of Rome, in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical 
Wistory, 2. 25, asserts that some memorials of their martyrdom were to be seen at Rome on the road to Ostia, So EUSE- 
‘BIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 2. 25,and Demonstratio Evangelice, 3,116. So LACTANTIUS, De Mortibus Persecutorum, ¢. 2. 
Many of the details are palpably false; whether the whole be so or not is dubious, considering the tendency to con 
centrate at Rome events of interest. [ALForD.] What is certain is, that Peter was not there before the writing ot 
‘the Epistle to the Romans (58 A. D.), otherwise he must have been mentioned in it; nor during Paul’s first imprison- 
ment at Rome, otherwise he would have been mentioned in some one of Paul’s many other Epistles written from 
Rome; nor during Paul’s second imprisonment, at least when he was writing the Second Epistle to Timothy, just 
‘before his martyrdom. He may have gone to Rome after Paul’s death, and, as common tradition represents, been 
imprisoned in the Mamertine dungeon, and crucified on the Janiculum, on the eminence of St. Pietro in Montorio, 
and his remains deposited under the great altar in the centre of the famous basilica of St. Peter. AMBROSE, Zp, 33, 
Hd. Paris, 1586, p. 1022, relates that St. Peter, not long before his death, being overcome by the solicitations of his fel- 
low-Christians to save himself, was flying from Rome when he was met by our Lord, and on asking, ‘ Lord, whither 
goest thou?” received the answer, ‘‘I go to be crucified afresh.”’ On this he returned and joyfully went to martyr- 
dom, The church called “ Domine quo vadis,” on the Appian Way, commemorates the legend. It is not unlikely 
that the whole tradition is built on the connection which existed between Paul and Peter. As Paul, “the apostle of 
the uncircumcision,” wrote Epistles to Galatia, Ephesus, and Colosse, and to Philemon at Colosse, making the Gen- 
tile Christians the persons prominently addressed, and the Jewish Christians subordinately so; so, vice versa, Peter, 
“the apostle of the circumcision,” addressed the same churches, the Jewish Christians in them primarily, and the 
Gentile Christians also, secondarily. 

TO WHOM HE ADDRESSES THIS EPIsTLE.—The heading, ch, 1.1, “to the elect strangers (spiritually pilgrims) of the 
dispersion’ (Greek), clearly marks the Christians of the Jewish dispersion as prominently addressed, but still including 
also Gentile Christians as grafted into the Christian Jewish stock by adoption and faith, and so being part of the true 
Israel, ch. 1. 14; 2.9, 10; 3.6; and 4. 3, clearly prove this. Thus he, the apostle of the circumcision, sought to unite in 
one Christ Jew and Gentile, promoting thereby the same work and doctrine as Paul the apostle of the uncircumceision, 
The provinces are named by Peter in the heading in the order proceeding from north-east to south and west. Pontus 
was Lhe country of the Christian Jew Aquila. To Galatia Paul paid two visits, founding and confirming churches, 
Crescens, his companion, went there about the time of Paul’s last imprisonment, just before his martyrdom, An- 
cyra was subsequently its ecclesiastical metropolis. Men of Cappadocia, as well as of ‘t Pontus” and “Asia,” were 
among the herers of Peter's effective sermon on the Pentecost whereon the Spirit descended on the Church; these 
probably brorght home to their native land the first tidings of the Gospel. Proconsular ‘‘Asia’”’ ineluded Mysia, 
Lydia, Caria, ’hrygia, Pisidia, and Lycaonia. In Lycaonia were the churches of Iconium, founded by Paul and Bar- 
nabas; of Lystra, Timothy’s birth-place, where Paul was stoned at the instigation of the Jews; and of Derbe, the 
birth-place af Gaius, or Caius. In Pisidia was Antioch, where Paul was the instrument of converting many, but was 
driven out by the Jews. In Caria was Miletus, containing doubtless a Christian Church. In Phrygia, Paul preached 
both times when visiting Galatia in its neighbourhood, and in it were the churches of Laodicea, Hierapolis, and 
Colosse, of which last Church Philemon and Onesimus were members, and Archippus and Epaphras leaders, In 
Lydia was the Philadelphian Church, favourably noticed Revelation 3, 7, &c.; that of Sardis, the capital, and of Thy- 
atira, and of Ephesus, founded by Paul, and a scene of the labours of Aquila and Priscilla and Apollos, and subse- 
quently of more than two whole years’ labour of Paul again, and subsequently censured for falling from its first love 
in Revelation 2.4. Smyrna of Ionia was in the same quarter, and as one of the seven cliurches receives unqualified 
praise. In Mysia was Pergamos, Troas, too, is known as the scene of Paul’s preaching and raising Eutyehus to life, 
and of his subsequently staying for a time with Carpus. Of“ Bithynia,’”’ no Church is expressly named in Seripture 
elsewhere. When Paul at an earlier period ‘assayed to go into Bithynia,” the Spirit suffered him not. But after- 
wards, we infer from ch. 1.1, the Spirit did impart the Gospel to that country, possibly by Peter’s ministry, In goy- 
ernment, these several churches, it appears from this Epistle (ch. 5. 1, 2, *‘ feed,’’ &c.), were much in the same state as 
when Paul addressed the Ephesian “ elders” at Miletus (Acts 20. 17, 28, “feed’’?) in very similar language; elders or 
presbyter-bishops ruled, whilst the apostles exercised the general superintendence. They were exposed to persecu- 
tions, though apparently not systematic, but rather annoyances and reproach arising from their not joining their 
heathen neighbours in riotous living, into which, however, some of them were in danger of falling, The evils which 
existed among themselves, and which are therefore reproved, were ambition and lucre-seeking on the part of the 
presby ters (ch. 5, 2, 3), evil thoughts and words among the members in general, and a want of sympathy and gener- 
osity towards one another, * 

His oBJECT seems to be, by the prospect of their heavenly portion and by Christ’s example, to afford consolation 
to the persecuted, and prepare them for a greater approaching ordeal, and to exhort all, husbands, wives, servants, 
presbyters, and people, to a due discharge of relative duties, so as to give no handle to the enemy to reproach Chris- 
tianity, but rather to win them to it, and so to establish them in “ the true grace of God wherein they stand” (ch. 5, 
12). See, however, note there, on the oldest reading. AL¥FoRD rightly argues, that “exhorting and testifying” there, 
refer to Peter's exhortations throughout the Epistle grounded on testimony which he bears to the Gospel truth, already 
well known to his readers by the teaching of Paul in those churches, They were already introduced into (so the Greek, ch, 
5. 12) this grace of God as their safe standing-ground. Cf. 1 Corinthians 15, 1, ‘I declare unto you the Gospel wherein ye 
stand.” Therefore he does not, in this Epistle, set forth a complete statement of this Gospel doctrine of grace, but 
falls back on it as already known, Cf. ch. 1. 8, 18, “‘ Ye know;” 3. 15; 2 Peter 3.1, Not that Peter servilely copies the 
style and mode of teaching of Paul, but as an independent witness in his own style attests the same truths. We 
may divide the Epistle into (I.) The inscription (ch, 1, 1,2), (I1.) The stirring-up of a pure feeling in believers as born 
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again of God. By the motive ef hope to which God has regenerated ts (v. 3-12); bringing forth the fruit of faith, con- 
sidering the costly price paid for our redemption from sin (v. 14-21). Being purified by the Spirit unto love of the 
‘brethren as begotten of God’s eternal word, as spiritual priest-kings, to whom alone Christ is precious (v. 22, ch. 2 
10); after Christ’s example in suffering, maintaining a good conversation in every relation (v. 10, ch. 3. 14), and a good 
profession of faith as having in view Christ’s once-offered sacrifice, and His future coming to judgment (v, 15, ch. 4 
11); and exhibiting patience in adversity, as looking for future glorification with Christ, (1.) in generalas Christians, », 
12-19; (2.) each in his own sphere, ch.5, 1-ll. ‘The title ‘Beloved’ marks the separation of the second part from the 
first, ch, 2. 11; and of the third part from the second,” ch. 4.12. [BENGEL.] (III.) The conclusion. 
| ‘TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—It was plainly before the open and systematic persecution of the later years of Nero 
had begun. That this Epistle was written after Paul’s Epistles, even those written during his imprisonment at Rome, 

ending in A. D, 63, appears from the acquaintance which Peter in this Epistle shows he has with them. Cf. ch. 2, 18 
‘with 1 Timothy 2. 2-4; 2.18 with Ephesians 6.5; 1.2 with Ephesians 1. 4-7; 1.3 with Ephesians 1.3; 1.14 with Romans 
12,2; 2, 6-10 with Romans 9, 32, 33; 2.13 with Romans 13. 1-4; 2, 16 with Galatians 5, 13; 2.18 with Ephesians 6,5; 3.1 with 
Ephesians 5, 22; 3.9 with Romans 12.17; 4.9 with Philippians 2. 14 and Romans 12, 13 and Hebrews 13.2; 4,10 with Ro- 
mans 12. 6-8; 5,1 with Romans 8.18; 5.5 with Ephesians 5,21; Philippians 2,3, 5-8; 5.8 with 1 Thessalonians 5.6; 5.14 
with 1 Corinthians 16.20, Moreover, in ch, 5.13, Mark is mentioned as with Peter in Babylon. This must have been 
after Colossians 4. 10 (A. D. 61-63), when Mark was with Paul at Rome, bat intending to go to Asia Minor. Again, in 
2 Timothy 4. 11 (A. D. 67 or 68), Mark was in or near Ephesus, in Asia Minor, and Timothy is told to bring him to Rome, 
So that it is likely it was after this, viz., after Paul’s martyrdom, that Mark joined Peter, and consequently that this 
Epistle was written. It is not likely that Peter would have entrenched on Paul’s field of labour, the churches of Asia 
Minor, during Paul’s lifetime. The death of the apostle of the uncircumcision, and the consequent need of some one 
to follow up his teachings, probably gave occasion to the testimony given by Peter to the same churches, collectively 
addressed, in behalf of the same truth. The relation in which the Pauline Gentile churches stood towards the apos- 
tles at Jerusalem favours this view. Even the Gentile Christians would naturally look to the spiritual fathers of the 
Church at Jerusalem, the centre whence the Gospel had emanated to them, for counsel wherewith to meet the pre- 
tensions of Judaizing Christians and heretics; and Peter, always prominent among the apostles in Jerusalem, would 
even when elsewhere feel a deep interest in them, especially when they were by death bereft of Paul's guidance. 
Birks, Hore Evangelice, suggests that false teachers may haye appealed from Paul’s doctrine to that of James and 
Peter. Peter then would naturally write to confirm the doctrines of grace, and tacitly show there was no difference 
between his teaching and Paul’s. Brrxs prefers dating the Epistle A. p. 58, after Paul's second visit to Galatia, when 
Silvanus was with him, and so could not have been with Peter (A. D, 54), and before his imprisonment at Rome, when 
Mark was with him, and so could not have been with Peter (A. D. 62); perhaps when Paul was detained at Cresarea, 
and so debarred from personal intercourse with those churches. I prefer the view previously stated. This sets aside 
the tradition that Paul and Peter suffered martyrdom together at Rome. ORIGEN and EvuSEBIUS’ statement that 
Peter visited the churches of Asia in person seems very probable. 

The PLACE of writing was doubtless Babylon on the Euphrates (ch. 5.13). It is most improbable that in the midst 
of writing matter-of-fact communications and salutations ina remarkably plain Epistle, the symbolical language 
of prophecy (viz., “Babylon” for Rome) should be used. JosePHuS, Antiquities, 15, 2,2; 3.1, states that there was a great 
multitude of Jews in the Chaldean Babylon; it is therefore likely that “the apostle of the circumcision” would at some 
time or other visit them. Some have maintained that the Babylon meant was in Egypt, for that Mark preached in 
and around Alexandria after Peter’s death, and therefore it is likely he did so along with that apostle in the same re- 
gion previously. But no mention elsewhere in Seripture is made of this Egyptian Babylon, but only of the Chaldean 
one, And though towards the close of Caligula’s reign a persecution drove the Jews thence to Seleucia, and a plague 
five years after still further thinned their numbers, yet this does not preclude their return and multiplication during 
the twenty years that elapsed between the plague and the writing of the Epistle. Moreover, the order in which the 
countries are enumerated, from north-east to south and west, is such as would be adopted by one writing from the 
Oriental Babylon on the Euphrates, not from Egypt or Rome. Indeed, Cosmas INDICOPLEUSTES, in the sixth century, 
understood the Babylon meant to be outside the Roman empire. Silvanus, Paul’s companion, became subsequently 
Peter’s, and was the carrier of this Epistle. 

SryLe.—Feryour and practical truth, rather than logical reasoning, are the characteristics of this Epistle, as they 
were of its energetic, warm-hearted writer. His familiarity with Paul’s Epistles shown in the language accords with 
what we should expect from the fact of Paul’s having “communicated the Gospel which he preached among the Gen- 
tiles” (as revealed specially to him) to Peter among others “of reputation,” Individualities occur, such as baptism, 
“the answer of a good conscience toward God’? (ch. 4. 21); ‘consciousness of God” (Greek), ch. 2.19, as a motive for 
enduring sufferings; “living hope” (ch. 1.3); ‘““an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away” 
(ch. 1. 4); ‘kiss of charity” (ch. 5. 14), Christ is viewed less in relation to His past sufferings than as at present exalted 
and hereafter to be manifested in all His majesty. Glory and hope are prominent features in this Epistle (ch, 1.8), so 
much g0 that WEISS entitles him “the apostle of hope,” The realization of future bliss as near causes him to regard 
believers as but “strangers” and “sojourners” here, Chastened fervour, deep humility, and ardent love appear, justas 
we should expect from one who had been:so graciously restored after his grievous fall, ‘* Being converted,” he truly 
does “strengthen his brethren.” His fervour shows itself in often repeating the same thought in similar words, 

In some passages he shows familiarity with the Epistle of James, the apostle of especial weight with the Jewish 
legalizing party, whose inspiration he thus confirms (ef, ch. 1.6,7 with James 1, 2,3; 1.24 with James 1.10; 2.1 with 
James 1,21; 4.8 with James 5. 20, both quoting Proverbs 10,12; 5.4 with James 4.6, both quoting Proverbs 3.34), In 
most of these cases Old Testament quotations are the common ground of both. “Strong susceptibility to outward 
impressions, liveliness of feeling, dexterity in handling subjects, dispose natures like that of Peter to repeat afresh 
the thoughts of others.”’ [STEIGER.] 

The diction of this Epistle and of his speeches in Acts is very similar: an undesigned coincidence, and so a mark 
of genuineness (cf. ch. 2.7 with Acts 4.11; 1.12 with Acts 5. 32; 2.24 with Acts 5.30; 10.39; 5.1 with Acts 2,32; 3.15; 1.10 
with Acts 8.18; 10.43; 1.21 with Acts 3. 15; 10.40; 4.5 with Acts 10. 42; 2.24 with Acts 3, 19, 26), 

There is, too, a recurrence to the language of the Lord at the last interview after His resurrection, recorded in John 
21. Of. “the Shepherd,..of...souls,” ch. 2, 25; ‘‘ Feed the flock of God,” “the chief Shepherd,” ch, 5. 2, 4, with John 
21, 15-17; ‘Feed my sheep .., lambs;’’ also ‘Whom... ye love,” ch. 1.8; 2.7, with John 21, 15-17; ‘‘ Lovest thou me?’ 
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and 2 Peter 1, 14, with John 21. 18,19. W1resrNGER well says, ‘‘ He who in loving impatience cast. himself into the sea 
to meet the Lord, is also the man who most earnestly testifies to the hope of his return; he who dated his own faith 
from the sufferings of his Master, is never weary in holding up the suffering form of the Lord before his readers to 
comfort and stimulate them; he before whom the death of a martyr is in assured expectation, is the man who, in the 
greatest variety of aspects, sets forth the duty, as well as the consolation, of suffering for Christ; as a rock of the 
Church he grounds his readers against the storm of present tribulation on the true Rock of ages,” 





CHAPTER Ff. 


_ Ver, 1-25, ADDRESS TO THE ELECTED OF THE GODHEAD: 
THANKSGIVING FOR THE LIVING HOPETO WHICH WE ARE 
BEGOTTEN, PRODUCING JOY AMIDST SUFFERINGS: THIS 
SALVATION AN OBJECT OF DEEPEST INTEREST TO PROPH- 
ETS AND TO ANGELS: ITs CostLy Price A MOTIVE TO 
HOLINESS AND LOVE, AS WE ARE BORN AGAIN OF THE 
EVER-ABIDING WoRD OF Gop, 1. Peter—Greek form of 
Cephas, man of rock. an apostle of Jesus Christ—‘ He 
who preaches otherwise than as a messenger of Christ, is 
not to be heard; if he preach as such, then it is all one 
as if thou didst hear Christ speaking in thy presence.” 
[LUTHER.] to the strangers scattered—lUiz., ‘ sojourners 
of the dispersion ;” only in John 7.35 and James 1.1,in New 
Testament, and LXX., Psalm 147, 2, ‘‘the outcasts of 
Israel;’’ the designation peculiarly given to the Jews in 
their dispersed state throughout the world ever since the 
Babylonian captivity. These he, as the apostle of the 
circumcision, primarily addresses, but not in the limited 
temporal sense only; he regards their temporal condition 
as a shadow of their spiritual calling to be strangers and 
pilgrims on earth, looking for the heavenly Jerusalem as 
their home. So the Gentile Christians, as the spiritual 
Israel, are included secondarily, as having the same high 
calling. He (ch. 1.14; 2.10; 4.3) plainly refers to Chyistian 
Gentiles (cf. v. 17; ch. 2. 11), Christians, if they rightly 
consider their calling, must never settle themselves here, 
but feel themselves travellers. As the Jews in their dis- 
persion diffused through the nations the knowledge of the 
one God, preparatory to Christ’s first advent, so Chris- 
tians, by their dispersion among the unconverted, diffuse 
the knowledge of Christ, preparatory to His second ad- 
vent. ‘‘The children of God scattered abroad” constitute 
one whole in Christ, who “ gathers them together in one,” 
now partially and in Spirit, hereafter perfectly and vis- 
ibly. ‘Elect,’ in the Greck order, comes before “strang- 
ers;” elect, in relation to heaven, strangers, in relation to 
the earth. The election here is that of individuals to 
eternal life by the sovereign grace of God, as the sequel 
shows. ‘ While each is certified of his own election by 
the Spirit, he receives no assurance concerning others, 
nor are we to be too inquisitive [John 21, 21, 22]; Peter 
numbers them among the elect, as they carried the ap- 
pearance of having been regenerated,” ([CALVIN.] He 
ealls the whole Church by the designation strictly belong- 
ing only to the better portion of them. [CALyIn.]. The 
election to hearing, and that to eternal life, are distinct. 
Realization of our election is a strong motive to holiness. 
The minister invites all, yet does not hide the truth that 
in none but the elect will the preaching effect eternal 
blessing. As the chief fruit of exhortations, and even of 
threatenings, redounds to “the elect;” therefore, at the 
outset, Peter addresses them. STEIGER translates, To “the 
elect pilgrims who form the dispersion in Pontus,” &¢c, 
The order of the provinces is that in which they would be 
viewed by one writing from the east from Babylon (ch. 5. 
13); from north-east southwards to Galatia, south-east to 
Cappadocia, then Asia, and back to Bithynia, west of 
Pontus, Contrast the order, Acts 2.9. He now was min- 
istering to those same peoples as he preached to on Pen- 
tecost: ‘ Parthians, Medes, Elamites, dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia and Judea,” 7. e., the Jews now subject to the 
Parthians, whose capital was Babylon, where he laboured 
in person; ‘dwellers in Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phry- 
gia, Bithynia,’ the Asiatic dispersion derived from 
Babylon, whom he ministers to by letter. 2. Foreknow- 
ledge—foreordaining love (v. 20), inseparable from God's 
Soreknowledge, the origin from which, and pattern accord- 
ing to which, election takes place, Acts 2, 23,and Romans 
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11. 2, prove “foreknowledge” to be foreordination. God's 
foreknowledge is not the perception of any ground of 
action out of himself; still in it liberty is comprehended, 
and all absolute constraint debarred, [ANSELM in 
STEIGER.] For so the Son of God was ‘‘foreknown” (so 
the Greek for “foreordained,” v. 20) to be the sacrificial 
Lamb, not against, or without His will, but His will rested 
in the will of the Father; this includes self-conscious 
action; nay, even cheerful acquiescence. The Hebrew and 
Greek “know” include approval and acknowledging as 
one’s own. The Hebrew marks the oneness of loving and 
choosing, by having one word for both, Bachar (LXX., 
Greek, hairetizo). Peter descends from the eternal “ elec- 
tion” of God through the new birth, to the believer's “sanc- 
tification,” that from this he might again raise them 
through the consideration of their new birth toa “living 
hope”’ of the heavenly “inheritance” [HEIDEGGER.] The 
Divine three are introduced in their respective functions 
in redemption. through—Greek, “in; the element in 
which we are elected. The ‘election’ of God realized 
and manifested itself ‘‘ rn” their sanctification. Believers 
are “sanctified through the offering of Christ once for 
all’ (Hebrews 10. 10). “Thou must believe and know that 
thou art holy; not, however, through thine own piety, 
but through the blood of Christ.” [LurHER.] This is the 
true sanctification of the Spirit, to obey the Gospel, to 
trustin Christ. [BULLINGER.] sanctification—the Spirit's 
setting apart of the saint as consecrated to God, The ex- 
ecution of God’s choice (Galatians 1.4). God the Father 
gives us salvation by gratuitous election; the Son earns it 
by’ His blood-shedding; the Holy Spirit applies the merit 
of the Son to the soul by the Gospel word, [CALYy1N.] Ch 
Numbers 6, 24-26, the Old Testament triple blessing. unte 
obedience—the result or end aimed al by God as respects 
us, the obedience which consists in faith, and that which 
flows from faith; ‘‘obeying the truth through the Spirit” 
(v. 22). Romans 1. 5, “obedience to the faith,’ and obedi- 
ence the fruit of faith. sprinkling, &c.—not in justifi- 
cation through the atonement once for all, which is ex- 
pressed in the previous clauses, but (as the order proves) 
the daily being sprinkled by Christ’s blood, and so cleansed 
Jrom all sin, which is the privilege of one already justified 
and “ walkingin the light.’ Grace—the source of “ peace.” 
be multiplied—still farther than already. Daniel 4.1, “Ye 
have now peace and grace, but still not in perfection ; 
therefore, ye must go on increasing until the old Adam be 
dead,.”’ [LUTHER.] 3. He begins, like Paul, in opening his 
Epistles with giving thanks to God for the greatness of 
the salvation; herein he looks forward (1.) into the fature 
(v, 8-9); (2.) backward into the past (v. 10-12), [ALFoRD.) 
Blessed—A distinct Greek word (eulogetos, “ Blessed 
Br’’) is used of God, from that used of man (eulogemenos, 
“Blessed 1s”), Father—This whole Epistle accords with 
the Lord’s prayer; ‘‘ Father,” ch, 1, 8, 14, 17, 25; 2, 2; “Our,” 
ch. 1, 4,end; “In heaven,” ch, 1. 4; “ Hallowed be thy 
name,” ch. 1. 15, 16; 3, 15; “Thy kingdom come,” ch. 2. 9; 
mine will be done,” ch, 2, 15; 3. 17; 4, 2, 19; “daily bread,” 
ch. 5.7; ‘forgiveness of sins,” ch, 4. 8,1; “temptation,” 
ch, 4 12; “deliverance,” ch. 4. 18 [BENGEL.]; ef.ch.3.7 and 
4.7, for allusions to prayer. Barak, ITevrew “ bless,” is lit, 
to kneel, God, as the original source of blessing, must be 
blessed through all. His works. abundant — Greek. 
“much,” “full.” That God's * merey” should reach us, 
guilty and enemies, proves its fulness, ‘“‘ Merey”’ met-our 
misery ; ‘‘ grace,” our guili. begotten us again—of the 
Spirit by the word (v. 23); whereas we were children of 
wrath naturally, and dead in sins. unto—so that we have, 
lively—Greek, “living.” It has life in itself, gives life, and 
looks for life as its object. [De WErrE.] Living is a fa- 
vourite expression of St. Peter (v. 23; ch. 2. 4,5). He de- 
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-lights in contemplating life overcoming death in the be- 
liever. Faith and love follow hope (v. 8. 21, 22). ‘*(Unto) a 
lively hope” is further explained by ‘(‘To) an inheritance 
incorruptible ... fadeth not away,’ and * (unto) salya- 
tion ... ready to be revealed in the last time.” I prefer 
with BENGEL and STEIGER to join as in Greek, ‘‘Untoa 
hope living (possessing life and vitality) through the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ.” Faith, the subjective means of 
the spiritual resurrection of the soul,is wrought by the 
- same power whereby Christ was raised from the dead. 
Baptism is an objective means (ch. 3, 21), Its moral fruit 
is a new life. The connection of our sonship with the 
resurrection appears also in Luke 20. 36; Acts 13, 33. 
Christ’s resurrection is the cause of ours, (1.) as.an efficient 
cause (1 Corinthians 15, 22); (2.) as an exemplary cause, all 
the saints being about to rise after the similitude of His 
resurrection. Our ‘‘ hope” is, Christ rising from the dead 
hath ordained the power, and is become the pattern of the 
believer’s resurrection. The soul, born again from its na- 
tural state into the life of grace, is after that born again 
unto the life of glory. Matthew 19. 28, “regeneration, 
when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of His glory ;” 
the resurrection of our bodies is a kind of coming out of 
the womb of the earth and entering upon immortality, a 
nativity into another life, [BIsHop PEARSON.] The four 
causes of our salvation are, (l.) the primary cause, God’s 
mercy; (2.) the proximate cause, Christ’s death and resur- 
rection; (3.) the formal cause, our regeneration; (4.) the 
final cause, our eternal bliss, As John is the disciple of 
love, so Paul of faith, and Peter of hope. Hence, Peter, 


most of all the apostles, urges the resurrection of Christ; 


an undesigned coincidence between the history and the 
Epistle, and so a proof of genuineness. Christ’s resurrec- 
tion was the occasion of his own restoration by Christ after 
his fall. 4. To an inheritance—the object of our “hope” 
(v. 3), which is therefore not a dead, but a. ‘living’ hope. 
The inheritance is the believer’s already by title, being 
actually assigned to him; the entrance on its possession 
is future, and hoped for as a certainty. Being ‘‘ begotten 
again’ asa ‘“‘son,” he is an “heir,” as earthly fathers be- 
get children who shall inherit their goods. The inheritance 
is “salvation” (v. 5,9); “the grace to be brought at the 
revelation of Christ” (v. 13); “a crown of glory that fadeth 
notaway.” incorruptible—not having within thegerms 
of death. Negations of the imperfections which meet us 
on every side here are the chief means of conveying toour 
minds a conception of the heavenly things which ‘ have 
not entered into the heart of man,’ and which we have 
not faculties now capable of fully knowing. Peter, san- 
guine, impulsive, and highly susceptible of outward im- 
pressions, was the more likely to feel painfully the deep- 
seated corruption which, lurking under the outward 
_ splendour of the loveliest of earthly things, dooms them 
soon to rottenness and decay. undefiled—not stained as 
earthly goods by sin, either in the acquiring, or in the 
using of them; unsusceptible of any stain, ‘The rich man 
is either a dishonest man himself, or the heir of a dis- 
honest man,” [JEROME.] Even Israel’s inheritance was 
defiled by the people’s sins. Defilement intrudes even on 
our holy things now, whereas God’s service ought to be 
undefiled. that fadeth not away—Contrast v, 24. Even 
the most delicate part of the heavenly inheritance, its 
bloom, continues unfading. ‘In substance incorruptible; 
in purity undefiled; in beauty unfading.” [ALFORD.] ree 
served—kept up (Colossians 1. 5, ‘laid up for you in hea- 
yen,” 2 Timothy 4, 8); Greek perfect, expressing a fixed and 
abiding state, “* which has been and is reserved.’”’ The in- 
heritance is in security, beyond risk, ont of the reach of 
Satan, though we for whom it is reserved are still in the 
midst of dangers. Still, if we be believers, we too, as well 
as the inheritance, are ‘“ kept” (the same Greek, John 17, 
12) by Jesus safely (v. 5). im heaven—Greek, “in the 
heavens,” where it can neither be destroyed nor plunder- 
ed, It does not follow that, because it is now laid up in 
heaven, it shall not hereajter be on earth also. for you—It 
is secure not only in itself from ali misfortune, but also 
from all alienation, so that no other can receive it in your 
ptead, He had said Us (v. 3), he now turns his address to 
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the elect, in order to encourage and exhort them. 5. kept 
—Greek, “ who are being guarded.’”’ He answers the ob- 
jection, Of what use is it that salvation is “reserved” for 
us in heaven, as in a calm secure haven, when we are 
tossed in the world as on a troubled sea in the midst of a 
thousand wrecks? [CALVIN.] As the inheritance is “kept” 
(v. 4) safely for the far distant “ heirs,’ so must they be 
“ouarded’’ in their persons so as to be sure of reaching it, 
Neither shall it be wanting to them, nor they toit. “We 
are guarded in the world as our inheritance is kept in heaven.’ 
This defines the “ you” of v. 4, The inheritance, remem- 
ber, belongs only to those who “endure unto the end,” 
being “guarded” by, or IN “the power of God, through 
Jaith.’ Contrast Luke 8. 13. God Himself is our sole 
guarding power. ‘It is His power which saves us from our 
enemies. It is His long-suffering which saves us from _ 
ourselves.” [BENGEL.] Judel, ‘preserved in Christ Je- 
sus;’’ Philippians 1, 6; 4.7, “keep,” Greek, “guard,” as 
here. This guarding is effected, on the part of God, by His 
“ power,” the efficient cause; on the part of man, “through 
faith,’ the effective means, by—Greek, ‘‘1Nn.’’ The be- 
liever lives spiritually in God, and in virtue of His power, 
and God livesinhim, “In” marks that the cause is in- 
herent in the means, working organically through them 
with living influence, so that the means, in so faras.the 


“cause works organically through them, exist also in the 


cause, The power of God which guards the believer is no 
external force working upon him from without with me- 
chanical necessity, but the spiritual power of God in 
which he lives, and with whose Spirit he is clothed. It 
comes down on, and then dwells in him, even as he is in 
it. [Srm1@EeR.] Let none flatter himself he is being guarded 
by the power of God unto salvation, if he be not walking 
by faith. Neither speculative knowledge and reason, nor 
works of seeming charity, will avail, severed from faith. 
It. is through faith that salvation is both received and 
kept. unto salwation—the final end of the new birth, 
“Salvation,” not merely accomplished for us in title by 
Christ, and made over to us on our believing, but actually 
manifested, and finally completed. ready to be revealed— 
When Christ shall be revealed, it shall be revealed, The 
preparations for it are being made now, and began when 
Christ came: “ All things are now veady;’’ the salva- 
tion is already accomplished, and only waits the 
Lord’s time to be manifested: He “is ready to judge.” 
last time—the last day, closing the day of grace; the day 
of judgment, of redemption, of the restitution ofall things, 
and of perdition of the ungodly. 6. Wherein—In which 
prospect of final salvation, greatly rejoice—“ exult with 
joy:” ‘tare exuberantly glad,” Salvation is realized by 
faith (v, 9) as a thing so actually present as to cause exult- 
ing joy in spite of existing afflictions. for a season— 
Greek, “for a little time.” if meed be—“ if it be God’s will 
that it should be so’’ [ALForD], for not all believers are 
afflicted, One need not invite or lay a cross on himself, 
but only “take up” the cross which God imposes (‘his 
cross’’), 2 Timothy 3.12is not to be pressed too far, Not 
every believer, nor every sinner,is tried with afilictions, 
[THEOPHYLACT.] Some falsely think that notwithstand- 
ing our forgiveness in Christ, a kind of atonement, or ex- 
piation by suffering, is needed. ye are in heaviness— 
Greek, ‘‘ ye were grieved.”’ The“ grieved” is regarded as 
past, the “exulting joy’’ present. Because the realized 
joy of the coming salvation makes the present grief seem 
as a thing of the past. At the first shock of affliction ye 
were grieved, but now by anticipation ye rejoice, regarding 
the present grief as past, through—Geek, ‘In: the 
element in which the grief has place, manifold—many 
and of various kinds (ch, 4, 12,13). temptations—“ trials” 
testing your faith. 7% Aimofthe “temptations.” trial— 
testing, proving. That your faith so proved “may be found 
(aorist: onee for all,as the result of its being proved on the 
judgment-day) unto (eventuating in) praise,” &c., viz., the 
praise to be bestowed by the Judge. than that of gold— 
rather “than gold,” though—“ which perisheth, yer is 
tried with fire.” If gold, though perishing (v.18), is yet 
tried with fire in order to remove dross and test its gen- 
uineness, how much more does your faith, which shall 
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never perish, need to pass through a fiery trial to remove 
whatever is defective, and to test its genuineness and full 
value? glory—‘ Honour” is not so strong as “glory.” 
As “praise” is in words, so “honour” is in deeds: hon- 
orary reward, appearing—Translate as in v. 13, ** revela- 
tion.” At Christ’s revelation shall take place also the 
revelation of the sons of God (Romans 8, 19, “ manifesta- 
tion,” Greek, “revelation;” 1 John 3.2, Greek, ““mani- 
fested ... manifested,’ for ‘‘appear... appear”), 8. 
not having seen, ye love—though in other cases it is 
knowledge of the person that produces love to him. They 
are more “blessed that have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved,” than they who believed because they have seen. 
On Peter’s own love to Jesus, cf. John 21. 15-17. Though 
the apostles had seen Him, they now ceased to know Him 
merely after the flesh. in whom—connected with ‘“ be- 
lieving:’” the result of which is *‘ ye rejoice ” (Greek, exult). 
mow—in the present stale, as contrasted with the future 
state when believers “shall see His face.” umspeakable 
—(1 Corinthians 2. 9.) full of glory—Greek, “lorified.” 
A joy now already encompassed with glory. The *‘ glory” 
is partly in present possession, through the presence of 
Christ, ‘the Lord of glory,” in the soul; partly in assured 
anticipation, ‘‘The Christian’s joy is bound up with love 
to Jesus: its ground is faith; it is not therefore either 
self-seeking or self-sufficient.” [STEIGER.] 9. Receiving 
—in sure anticipation; “the end of your faith,” ie., its 
crowning consummation, finally-completed “salvation” 
(Peter here confirms Paul’s teaching as to justification by 
faith): also receiving now the title to itand the first-fruits 
of it. In the next verse (v, 10) the “salvation” is repre- 
sented as already present, whereas “‘the prophets” had it 
not as yet present. It must, therefore, in this verse, refer 
to the present: Deliverance now from a state of wrath: be- 
lievers even now “receive salvation,” though its full 
“revelation” is future. of . . . souls—The immortal 
soul was what was lost, so “salvation” primarily con- 
cerns the soul; the body shall share in redemption here- 
after; the soul of the believer is saved already: an addi- 
tional proof that “receiving ...salvatiou’’ is here a 
thing present. 10. The magnitude of this “salvation” is 
proved by the earnestness with which “prophets” and 
even “angels” searched into it, Even from the begin- 
ning of the world this salvation has been testified to by the 
Holy Spirit. prephets—Though there is no Greek arti- 
cle, yet Hnglish Version is right, “ the prophets” generally 
(including all the Old Testament inspired authors), as 
“the angels” similarly refer to them in general, in- 
quired—perseveringly : so the Greek. Much more is mani- 
fested to us than by diligent inquiry and search the 
prophets attained, Still it is not said, they searched 
after it, but “concerning ” (so the Greek for “of”) it. They 
were already certain of the redemption being about to 
come, They did not like us fully see, but they desired to 
see the one and the same Christ whom we fully see in 
spirit. ‘‘As Simeon was anxiously desiring previously, 
and tranquil in peace only when he had seen Christ, 
so all the Old Testament saints saw Christ only hidden, 
and as it were absent—absent not in power and grace, but 
inasmuch as He was not yet manifested in the flesh.” 
[CALV1IN.] The prophets, as private individuals, had to re- 
flect on the hidden and far-reaching sense of their own 
prophecies; because their words, as prophets, in their pub- 
lic function, were not so much their own as the Spirit's, 
speaking by and in them: thus Caiaphas. A striking tes- 
timony to verbal inspiration; the words which the in- 
spired authors wrote are God’s words expressing the 
mind of the Spirit, which the writers themselves searched 
into, to*fathom the deep and precious meaning, even as 
the believing readers did. “Searched” implies that they 
had determinate marks to go by in their search, the 
grace that should come unto you—viz,, the grace of the 
New Testament: an earnest of “the grace” of perfected 
“salvation” “to be brought at the (second) revelation of 
Christ.” Old Testament believers also possessed the 
grace of God; they were children of God, but it was as 
children in their nonage, soas to be like servants; where- 
as we enjoy the full privileges of adultsons, 11, what— 
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Greek, “ In reference to what, or What manner of on, 
What expresses the time absolutely: what was to be 
era of Messiah’s coming; “what manner of time ;’”’ Ghat 
events and features should characterize the time of His 
coming. The “or” implies that some of the prophets, if 
they could not as individuals discover the exact time, 
searched imto its characteristic featares and events, The 
Greek for “time” is the season, the epoch, the fit time in 
God's purposes, Spirit of Christ + a ee them—(Acts 16. 
7, in oldest MSSB., “the Spirit of Jesus; Revelation 19. 10.) 
So JUSTIN Maxryr says, “Jesus was He who appeared 
and communed with Moses, Abraham, and the other pa- 
triarchs.” CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS ealls iim “the 
Prophet of prophets, and Lord of all the prophetical 
spirit.” did signify—“ did give intimation.” of—Greek, 
“the sufferers (appointed) unto Christ,” or foretold in re- 
gard to Christ. “ Christ” the anointed Mediator whose suj- 
Jerings are the price of our “salvation” (v. 9, 10), and who 
is the channel of *‘ the grace that should come unto you.” 
the glory—Greck, “glories,” viz., of His resurrection, of 
His ascension, of His judgment and coming kingdom, 
the necessary consequence of the sufferings. that should 
follow—Greck, “after these (sufferings),” ch. 3, 18-22; 5. 1. 
Since “ the Spirit of Christ” is the Spirit of God, Christ is 
God, Itis only because the Son of God was to become our 
Christ that He manifested Himself and the Father 
through Him in the Old Testament, and by the Holy Spirit, 
eternally proceeding from the Father and Himself, spake 
in the prophets. 12. Not only was the future revealed to 
them, but this also, that these revelations of the future 
were given them not for themselves, but for our good in 
Gospel times. This, so far from disheartening, only 
quickened them in unselfishly testifying in the Spirit for 
the partial good of their own generation (only of be- 
lievers), and for the full benefit of posterity, Contrast in 
Gospel times, Revelation 22,10, Not that their prophe- 
cies were unattended with spiritual instruction as to the 
Redeemer to their own generation, but the full light was 
not to be given till Messiah should come; it was well that 
they should have this “ revealed” to them, lest they should 
be disheartened in not clearly discovering with all their 
inquiry and search the full particulars of the coming 
“salvation.” To Daniel (Daniel 9, 25, 26) the “time” was 
revealed. Ourimmense privileges are thus brought forth 
by contrast with theirs, notwithstanding that they had 
the great honour of Christ’s Spirit speaking in them; and 
this, as an incentive to still greater earnestness on our 
part than even they manifested (v. 13, &c,). wus—The 
oldest MSS. read “you,” as in v.10, This verse implies 
that we, Christians, may understand the prophecies by 
the Spirit’s aid in their most important part, viz., so faras 
they have been already fulfilled. with the Hioly Ghost 
sent down—on Pentecost. The oldest MSS. omit Greek 
preposition en, 7. e., ‘‘in;” then translate, “by.” The 
Evangelists speaking by the Holy Spirit were infallible 
witnesses, “The Spirit of Christ’? was in the prophets 
also (v, 11), but not manifestly, as in the case of the Chris- 
tian Church and its first preachers, “sent down from 
heaven.” How favoured are we in being ministered to, 
as to ‘salvation,’’ by prophets and apostles alike, the 
latter now announcing the same things as actually ful- 
filled which the former foretold. which things—‘the 
things now reported unto you” by the eyangelistie 
preachers, ‘ Christ’s sufferings and the glory that should 
serene (v. 11, 12), angels—still higher than “the proph- 
ts” (v.10), Angels do not any more than ourselves pos- 
sess an INTUITIVE knowledge of redemption. “To look 
into” in Greek is lit,, to bend over so as to look deeply into and 
see to the bottom of a thing. See note on same word, James 
1,25. As the cherubim stood bending over the merey- 


seat, the emblem of redemption, in the holiest place, 


so the angels intently gaze upon and desire to fathom the 
depths of “the great mystery of godliness, God manifest 
in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels,” Their 
“ministry to the heirs of salvation” naturally disposes 
them to wish to penetrate this mystery as reflecting 
such glory on the love, justice, wisdoin, and power of 
their and our God and Lord, They can know it only 
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Weare Exhoried to be Sober, 


through its manifestation in the Church, as they person- 
ally have not the direct share in it that we have, “Angels 
have only the contrast between good and evil, without 
the power of conversion from sin to righteousness: wit- 
nessing such conversion in the Church, they long to pene- 
trate the knowledge of the means whereby it is brought 
about.” [Horman in ALFORD.] 13. Wherefore—Seeing 
that the prophets ministered unto you in these high Gos- 
pel privileges which they did not themselves fully share 
in, though “searching” into them, and seeing that even 
Sngels “*desire to look into” them, how earnest you ought 
to be and watchful in respecttothem! gird up,.. loins 


—referring to Christ’s own words, Luke 12. 35; an image 


taken from the way in which the Israelites ate the pass- 
over with the loose outer robe girded up about the waist 
with a girdle, as ready for a journey. Workmen, pil- 
grims, runners, wrestlers, and warriors (all of whom are 
types of the Christians), so gird themselves up, both to 
shorten the garment so as not to impede motion, and to 
gird up the body itself so as to be braced for action. The 
believer is to have his mind (mental powers) collected 
‘and always ready for Christ’s coming. ‘Gather in the 
strength of your spirit.’’ [HENSLER.] Sobriety, i. e., spir- 
itual sel/-restraint, lest one be overcome by the allurements 
of the world and of sense, and patient hopeful waiting for 
Christ’s revelation, are the true ways of ‘‘girding up the 
loins of the mind.” to the end—rather, “ perfectly,” so 
that there may be nothing deficient in your hope, no 
casting away of your confidence. Still, there may be an 
allusion to the ‘‘end” mentioned v, 9. Hope so perfectly 
(Greek teleios) as to reach unto the end (telos) of your faith 
and hope, viz., “‘the grace that is being brought unto you 


' in (so the Greek) the revelation of Christ.”’ As grace shall 


then be perfected, so you ought to hope perfectly. ‘* Hope’ 
is repeated from v.38. The two appearances are but differ- 


_ ent stages of the ONE great revelation of Christ, com- 


prising the New Testament from the beginning to the 
end. 14. From sobriely of spirit and endurance of hope he 
passes to obedience, holiness, and reverential fear. As— 
Marking their present actual character as ‘‘born again” 
(v. 3, 22), obedient— Greek, “children of obedience;” 
children to whom obedience is their characteristic and 
ruling nature, as a child is of the same nature as the 
mother and father. Contrast Ephesians 5, 6, ‘‘the chil- 
dren of disobedience.” Cf. v. 17, ‘obeying the Father” 
whose “children” yeare. Having the obedience of faith 
(ef. v. 22) and so of practice (cf. v.16, 18). ‘Faith is the 
highest obedience, because discharged to the highest com- 
mand.” [(LuruEr.) fashioning—The outward fashion 
(Greek schema) is fleeting, and merely on the surface, 
The “form,” or conformation in the New Testament, is 
something deeper and more perfect and essential. the 
former lusts in—which were characteristic of your state 
of ignorance of God: true of both Jews and Gentiles. 
The sanctification is first described negatively (v. 14, * not 
fashioning yourselves,” &c,; the putting off the old man, 
even in the outward fashion, as well as in the inward con- 
Jormation), then positively (v, 15, putting on the new man, 
ef, Ephesians 4. 22, 24), “ Lusts’ flow from the original 
birth-sin (inherited from our first parents, who by self- 
willed desire brought sin into the world), the dust which, 
ever since man has been alienated from God, seeks to fill 
up with earthly things the emptiness of his being; the 
manifold forms which the mother-lust assumes are called 
in the plural Justs. In the regenerate, as far as the new 
man is concerned, which constitutes his truest self, “sin” 
no longer exists; but in the flesh or old man it does, 
Hence arises the conflict, uninterruptedly maintained 
through life, wherein the new man in the main prevails, 
and at last completely. But the natural man knows 
only the combat of his lusts with one another, or with 
the law, without power to conquer them, 15, Lit, ‘‘ But 
(rather) after the pattern of Him who hath called you 
{whose characteristic is that He is) holy, be (Greek, be- 
come) ye yourselves also holy.” God is our grand model, 
God’s calling is a trequently-urged motive in Peter's 
Epistles, Every one that begets, begets an offspring re- 
sembling himself. [EPpIPHANIUS.] ‘Let the acts of the 
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offspring indicate similarity to the Father.” [Auaus- 
TINE.) conversation—deportment, course of life: one’s 
way of going about, as distinguished from one’s internal 
nature, to which it must outwardly correspond. Chris- 
tians are already holy unto God by consecration; they 
must be so also in their outward walk and behaviour in all 
respects, The outward must.correspond to the inward 
man, 16. Scripture is the true source of all authority in 


.questions of doctrine and practice. Be ye... for Iam 


—Itis me ye have to do with. Ye are mine. Therefore 
abstain from Gentile pollutions. We are too prone 
to have respect unto men. ~ [CALVIN.] As I am the 
fountain of holiness, being holy in my essence, be ye 
therefore zealous to be partakers of holiness, that ye 
may be as I also am. [(Dipymus.] God is essentially 
holy: the creature is holy in so far as it is sanctified by 
God. God, in giving the command, is willing to give 
also the power to obey it, viz., through the sanctifying of 
the Spirit (v. 2). 17. if—i.e., “seeing that ye call on,” for 
all the regenerate pray as children of God, “Our Father 
who artin heaven.” the Father—rather, “Call upon as 
father Him who without acceptance of persons (Acts 10, 
34; Romans 2, 11; James 2.1, not accepting the Jew above 
the Gentile, 2 Chronicles 19.7; Luke 20. 21; properly said 
of a judge not biassed in judgment by respect of persons) 
judgeth,” &c, The Father judgeth by His Son, His Rep- 
resentative, exercising His delegated authority (John 5, 
22). This marks the harmonious and complete unity of 
the Trinity. work—Hach man’s work is one complete 
whole, whether good or bad. The particular works of 
each are manifestations of the general character of his 
life-work, whether it was of faith and love whereby alone 
we can please God and escape condemnation. pass— 
Greek, “‘conduct yourselves during.” sojourning—the 
outward state of the Jews in their @ispersion is an em- 
blem of the sojourner-like state of all believers 1 this 
world, away from our true Fatherland, fear—reveren- 
tial, not slavish. He who is your Father, is also your 
Judge—a thought which may well inspire reverential 
fear. THEOPHYLACT observes, A double fear is men- 
tioned in Scripture: (1.) elementary, causing one to be- 
come serious ; (2.) perfective: the latter is here the motive 
by which Peter urges them as sons of God to be obedient, 
Fear is not here opposed to assurance, but to carnal secur= 
ity: fear producing vigilant caution lest we offend God 
and backslide. “ear and hope flow from the same 
fountain; fear prevents us from falling away from hope.’’ 
[BENGEL.] Though love has no fear In it, yet in our pres- 
ent state of imperfect love, it needs to have fear going 
ALONG WITH it as a subordinate principle. This fear 
drowns All other fears. The believer fears God, and so 
has none elise to fear, Not to fear God is the greatest base- 
ness and folly, The martyrs’ more than mere hums#n eour- 
age flowed from this, 18. Another motive to reve ential, 
vigilant fear (v.17) of displeasing God, the conside ration 
of the costly price of our redemption from sin. Observe, 
it is we who are bought by the blood of Christ, not 
heaven. The blood of Christ is not in Scripture said to 
buy heaven for us: heaven is the “inheritance” (v. 4) 
given to us as sons, by the promise of God. corruptible 
—Cf. v.7, “gold that perisheth,”’ 23. silver and goid— 
Greek, “or,” Cf, Peter’s own words, Acts 3.6: an unde- 
signed coincidence, redeemed—Gold and silver being 
liable to corruption themselves, can free no one from 
Spiritual and bodily death; they are therefore of too little 
value. Contrast v.19, Christ’s “precious blood.” he 
Israelites were ransomed with half a shekel each, which 


‘went towards purchasing the lamb for the daliy sacrifice 


(Exodus 30, 12-16; cf, Numbers 3, 44-51), But the Lamb 
who redeems the spiritual. Israelites does so ‘without 
money or price,” Devoted by sin to the justice of God, 
the Church of the first-born is redeemed from sin and 
the curse with Christ’s precious blood (Matthew 20, 28; 4 
Timothy 2.6; Titus 2.14; Revelation 5,9). Im all these 
passages there is the idea of substitution, the giving of one 
for another by way of a ransom or equivalent. Man is 
“sold under sin” as a slave; shut up under conaemna- 
tion and the curse, The ransom was, therefore, paid te 
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the righteously-incensed Judge, and was accepted as a 
vicarious satisfaction for our sin by God, inasmuch as it 
was His own love as well as righteousness which ap- 
pointed it. An Israelite sold as a bond-servant for debt 
might be redeemed by one of his brethren. As, therefore, 
we could not redeem ourselves, Christ assumed our 
nature in order to become our nearest of kin and brother, 
and so our God or Redeemer, Holiness is the natural 
fruit of redemption ‘from our vain conversation ;” for 
He by whom we are redeemed is also He for whom we 
wre redeemed. ‘ Without the righteous abolition of the 
curse, either there could be found no deliverance, or, 
what is impossible, the grace and righteousness of God 
must have come in collision” (STEIGER]; but now, Christ 
having borne the curse of our sin, frees from it those who 
are made God’s children by His Spirit. wain—self-de- 
ceiving, unreal, and unprofitable: promising good which 
it does not perform. Cf.as to the Gentiles, Acts 14. 15; 
Romans 1, 21; Ephesians 4. 17; as to human philosophers, 
1 Corinthians 3. 20; as to the disobedient Jews, Jeremiah 
4,14, conversation—course of life. To know what our 
sin is we must know what it cost. received by tradition 
from your fathers—The Jews’ traditions, ‘‘ Human 
piety is a vain blasphemy, and the greatest sin that a 
man can commit’ [LUTHER]. There is ohly one Father 
to be imitated, v. 17; cf. Matthew 23. 9, the same antithe- 
sis. [BENGEL.] 19. precious—of inestimable value, The 
Greek order is, “‘ With precious blood, as of a lamb with- 
out blemish (in itself) and without spot (contracted by con- 
tact with others), [even the blood] of Christ.””. Though very 
man, He remained pure in Himself (“ without blemish’’), 
and uninfected by any impression of sin from without 
(“without spot’’), which would have unfitted Him for 
being our atoning Redeemer: so the passover lamb, and 
every sacrificial victim ; so too, the Church, the Bride, by 
her union with Him. As Israel’s redemption from Egypt 
required the blood of the paschal lamb, so our redemp- 
tion from sin and the curse required the blood of Christ; 
**foreordained”’ (v, 20) from eternity, as the passover 
lamb was taken up on the tenth day of the month, 20. 
God’s eternal foreordination of Christ’s redeeming sacri- 
fice, and completion of it in these last times for us, are an 
additional obligation on us to our maintaining a holy 
walk, considering how great things have been thus done 
for us. Peter’s language in the history corresponds with 
this here: an undesigned coincidence and mark of 
genuineness. Redemption was no afterthought, or rem- 
edy of an unforeseen evil, devised at the time of its 
arising. God’s foreordaining of the Redeemer refutes 
the slander that, on the Christian theory, there is a 
period of 4000 years of nothing but an incensed God. 
God chose us in Christ. before the foundation of the world, 
manifest—in His incarnation in the fulness of the time. 
He existed from eternity before He was manifested, in 
these last times—l Corinthians 10. ll, “the ends of 
the world.” This last dispensation, made up of ‘‘ times” 
marked by great changes, but still retaining a gen- 
eral unity, stretches from Christ’s ascension to His 
coming to judgment. 21. by him—Cf, ‘‘the faith which 
is by Him,’ Acts 3.16. Through Christ: His Spirit, ob- 
tained for us in His resurrection and ascension, en- 
abling us to believe. This verse excludes all who do 
not “ by Him believe in God,” and includes all of every 
age and clime that do, Lit., “are believers in God.” 
To believe IN (Greek eis) God expresses an internal trust: 
“by believing to love God, going Into Him, and cleaving 
to Him, incorporated into His members, By this faith 


the ungodly is justified, so that thenceforth faith itself’ 


begins to work by love.” [P. LoMBARD.] To believe on 
(Greek epi, or dative case) God, expresses the confidence, 
which grounds itself on God, reposing oN Him, “Faith 
IN (Greek en) His blood” (Romans 3, 25) implies that 
His blood is the element IN which faith has its. proper 
and abiding place, Cf. with this verse, Acts 20, 21, ‘*Re- 
pentance toward (Greek eis, ‘into,’ turning towards and 
going into) God and faith toward (Greek eis, ‘into’) 
Christ:’’ where, as there is but one article to both 
‘repentance” and “faith,” the two are inseparably 
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joined as together forming one truth: where repent 
ance is, there faith is; when one knows God the Father 
spiritually, then he must know the Son by whom alone 
we can come to the Father, In Christ we have life: if we 
have not the doctrine of Christ, we have not God, e 
only living way to God is through Christ and His sacri- 
fice. that raised him—The raising of Jesus by God is 
the special ground of our “belicving:” (1.) because by it 
God declared openly His acceptance of Him as our right- 
eous substitute; (2.) because by it and His glorification 
He received power, viz., the Holy Spirit, to impart to His 
elect “faith:” the same power enabling us to believe as 
raised Him from the dead. Our faith must not only be In 
Christ, but By and THROUGH Christ. “Since in Christ’s 
resurrection and consequent dominion our safety is 
grounded, there ‘faith’ and ‘hope’ find their stay.” [CAL- 
VIN.] that your faith and hope might be in God—the 
object and effect of God's raising Christ. He states what 
was the actual result and fact, not an exhortation, except 
indirectly. Your faith flows from His resurrection; your 
hope from God’s having “given Him glory” (ef. v. 11, “glo- 
ries”), Remember God’s having raised and glorified Jesus 
as the anchor of your faith and hope in God, and so kee 
alive these graces. Apart from Christ we could have only 
feared, not believed and hoped in God. Cf. v. 3, 7-9, 18, on 
hope in connection with faith; love is introduced in v, 22, 
22. purified .. . in obeying the truth— Greek, “in your 
(or the) obedience of (i. e., to) the truth’ (the Gospel way of 
salvation), i.e., in the fact of your believing. Faith purifies 
the heart as giving it the only pure motive, love to God 
(Acts 15. 9; Romans 1. 5, ‘obedience to the faith’’), 
through the Spirit—Omitted in the oldest MSS. The 
Holy Spirit is the purifier by bestowing the obedience of 
faith (v. 2; 1 Corinthians 12, 3). unte—with a view to: the 
proper result of the purifying of -your hearts by faith. 
“For what end must we lead a chaste life? That we may 
thereby be saved? No: but for this, that we may serve 
our neighbour.” [LUTHER.] unfeigmed—Ch. 2.1, 2, “lay- 
ing aside ... Aypocrisies ... sincere.’ love of the 
brethren—i. e., of Christians. Brotherly love is distinct 
from common love. “The Christian loves primarily those 
in Christ; secondarily, all who might be in Christ, viz., 
all men, as Christ as man died for all, and as he hopes 
that they, too, may become his Christian brethren.” 
(STEIGER.] BENGEL remarks that as here, so in 2 Peter 1, 
5-7, “ brotherly love” is preceded by the purifying graces, 
“faith, knowledge, and godliness,’ &e. Love to the 
brethren is the evidence of our regeneration and justi- 
fication by faith. love one another—When the purifying 
by faith into love of the brethren has formed the habit, then 
the act follows, so that’the ‘‘ love” is at once habit and act. 
with a pure heart—The oldest MSS. read, (love) from 
the heart.” fervently—Greck, “ intensely?” with ‘all the 
powers on the stretch (ch. 4.8). ‘Instantly’ (Acts 26, 7), 
23. Christian brotherhood flows from our new birth of an 
imperishable seed, the abiding word of God. This is the 
consideration urged here to lead us to exercise brotherly 
love. As natural relationship gives rise to natural affec- 
tion, so spiritual relationship gives rise to spiritual, and 
therefore abiding love, even as the seed from which it 
springs is abiding, not transitory as earthly things. of 
... of... by—*The word of God” is not the materia: 
of the spiritual new birth, but its mean or medium, By 
means of the word the man receives the incorruptible 
seed of the Holy Spirit, and so becomes one ‘born again;” 
John 3. 3-5, “Born of water and the Spirit:’ where there 
being but one Greek article to the two nouns, the close 
connection of the sign and the grace, or new birth signi- 
fied, is implied. The word is the remote and anterior in- 
strument; baptism, the proximate and sacramental in- 
strument. The word is the instrument in relation to the 
individual; baptism, in relation to the Church as @ so- 
ciety (James 1.18). We are born again of the Spirit, yet 
not without the use of means, but by the word of God. 
The word is not the begetting principle itself, but only 
that by which it works: the vehicle of the mysterious 
germinating power. [ArForD.] which liveth and 
abideth for ever—It is because the Spirit of God ac- 
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companies it that the word carries in it the germ of life, 

y who are so born again live and abide for ever, in con- 
trast to those who sow to the flesh, “The Gospel bears 
incorruptible fruits, not dead works, because it is itself 


incorruptible.” [BENGEL.] The word is an eternal Di- 


vine power. For though the yoice or speech vanishes, 
there still remains the kernel, the truth comprehended 
in the voice. This sinks into the heart and is living; yea, 
itis God Himself. So God to Moses, Exodus 4, 12, “I will 
be with thy mouth.” [LurHeER.)] The life is in God, yet 
it is communicated to us through the word. “The Gospel 
shall never cease, though its ministry shall.” [CALov.] 
The abiding resurrection glory is always connected with 

regeneration by the Spirit. Regeneration beginning 
with renewing man’s sowl at the resurrection, passes on 
to the ody, then to the whole world of nature. 24. 
Seripture proof that the word of God lives for ever, in 
contrast to man’s natural frailty. If ye were born again 
of flesh, corruptible seed, ye must also perish again as the 
grass; but now that from which you have derived life re- 
mains eternally, and so also will render you eternal, 
flesh—man in his mere earthly nature. as—Omitted in 
some of the oldest MSS. of man—The oldest MSS, read, 
“of it” (i.e., of the flesh). “The glory” is the wisdom, 
strength, riches, learning, honour, beauty, art, virtue, and 
righteousness of the NATURAL man (expressed by “‘ flesh’’), 
which all are transitory (John 3. 6), not oF MAN (as Eng- 
lish Version reads) absolutely, for the glory of man, in his 
true ideal realized in the believer, is eternal. withereth 
—Greek aorist: lit., “ withered,” 7. e.,is withered as a thing 
of the past. So also the Greek for ‘falleth” is ‘fell 
away,” i.e., is fallen away: it no sooner is than it is gone, 
thereof—Omitted in the best MSS. and versions, ‘The 
grass” is the flesh: “the flower’ its glory. 25. (Psalm 119, 
89.) this is the word .,. preached unto you—That is 
eternal which is born of incorruptible seed (v. 24): but ye 
have received the incorruptible seed, the word (v. 25); 
therefore ye are born for eternity, and so are bound now 
to live for eternity (v. 22, 23). Ye have not far to look for 
the word; it is among you, even the joyful Gospel mes- 
sage which we preach. Doubt not that the Gospel 
preached to you by our brother Paul, and which ye have 
embraced, is the eternal truth. Thus the oneness of 
Paul and Peter’s creed appears. See my Introduction, 
showing Peter addresses some of the same churches as 
Paul laboured among and wrote to. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


Ver. 1-25. EXHORTATIONS:-To guileless feeding on the 
word by the sense of their privileges as new-born babes, 
living stones in the spiritual temple built on Christ 
the chief corner-stone, and royal priests, in contrast to 
their former state: also to abstinence from fleshly lusts, 
and to walk worthily in all relations of life, so that the 
world without which opposes them may be constrained 
to glorify God in seeing their good works. Christ, the 
grand pattern to followin patience under suffering for 
well-doing, 1. laying aside—once for all: so the Greek 
aorist expresses, as a garment put off. The exhortation 
applies to Christians alone, for in none else is the new na- 
ture existing which, as “the inward man” (Ephesians 3, 
16), can cast off the old as an outward thing, so that the 
Christian, through the continual renewal of his inward 
man, can also exhibit himself externally as a new man, 
But to unbelievers the demand is addressed, that in- 
waraly, in regard to the nous (mind), they must become 
changed, meta-noeisthai (re-pent), [STEIGER.] The ‘ there- 
fore” resumes the exhortation begun in ch. 1, 22, Seeing 
that ye are born again of an incorruptible seed, be not 
again entangled in evil, which ‘‘ has no substantial being, 
but is an acting in contrariety to the being formed in us.” 
[THEOPHYLACT.] “Malice,” &c., are utterly inconsistent 
with the “love of the brethren,” unto which ye have 
‘purified your souls” (ch. 1. 22). The vices here are those 
which offend against the BROTHERLY LOVE inculcated 
above. Each succeeding one springs out of that which 
immediately precedes, so as to form a genealogy of the sins 
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against love. Out of malice springs guile; out of guile, 
hypocrisies (pretending to be what we are not, and not 
showing what we really are; the opposite of “love un- 
feigned,” and ‘without dissimulation’); out of Aypoe- 
risies, envies of those to whom we think ourselves obliged 
to play the hypocrite; out of envies, evil-speaking, mali- 
cious, envious detraction of others. Guileis the permanent 
disposition ; hypocrisies the acts flowing from it. The guile- 
less knows noenvy, Cf, v.2, “sincere,” Greek, “ guileless.” 
“Malice delights in another’s hurt; envy pines at another's 
good; guile imparts duplicity to the heart; hypocrisy 
(flattery) imparts duplicity to the tongue; evil-speakings 
wound the character of another,’”’ [AUGUSTINE,] 2. new= 
born babes—altogether without “gnile” (v.1). As long 
as we are here we are “‘ babes,” in a specially tender rela- 
tion to God (Isaiah 40,11), The childlike spirit is indis- 
pensable if we would enter heaven. ‘Milk’ is here not 
elementary truths in contradistinction to more advanced 
Christian truths, as in 1 Corinthians 3.2; Hebrews 5, 12, 13; 
but in contrast to ‘guile, hypocrisies,” &e. (v, 1); the sim- 
plicity of Christian doctrine in general to the childlike 
spirit. The same ‘word of grace” which is the instru- 
mentin regeneration, is the instrument also of building 
up. ‘The mother of the child is also its natural nurse.’”* 
(STEIGER.] The babe, instead of chemically analyzing, 
instinctively desires and feeds on the milk; so our part. 
is not self-sufficient rationalizing and. questioning, but 
simply receiving the truth in the love of it (Matthew 11. 
25). desire—Gireck, “ have a yearning desire for,” or “long- 
ing after,” a natural impulse to the regenerate, ‘‘ for as no 
one needs to teach new-born babes what food to take, 
knowing instinctively that a table is provided for them 
in their mother’s breast,’ so the believer of himself 
thirsts after the word of God (Psalm.119). Cf. Tatius’ lan- 
guage as to Achilles. of the word—Not as ALrorp, 
“spiritual,” nor “reasonable,” as Znglish Version in Ro- 
mans 12.1, The Geek logos in Scripture is not used of the 
reason, or mind, but of the WoRD; the preceding context 
requires that the word should be meant here; theadjective 
logikos follows the meaning of the noun logos, ‘‘ word.” 
James 1, 21, “Lay apart all filthiness, &¢.,and receive with 
meekness the engrafted WORD,” is exactly parallel, and 
confirms English Version here, sincere—Greck, ‘ guile- 
less.” Cf. v. 1, “laying aside guile.” .LRENa@US says of 
heretics, They mix chalk with the milk. The article 
“the,” implies that besides the well-known pure mitk, the 
Gospel, there is no other pure, unadulterated doctrine; it 
alone can make us guileless (v.1), grow—The oldest MSS, 
and versions read, ‘grow unto salvation.” Being BoRN 
again unto salvation, we are also to grow unto salvation, 
The end to which growth leads is perfected salvation. 
“Growth is the measure of the fulness of that, not only 
rescue from destruction, but positive blessedness, which 
is implied in:salvation.” [ALFORD.] thereby—Gcek, “IN 
it;” fed onit; in its strength (Acts ll. 14), ‘‘Uhe word is to 
be desired with appetite as the cause of life, to be swal- 
lowed in the hearing, to. be chewed as cud is by rumi- 
nation with the understanding, and to be digested by 
faith,” (TERTULLIAN,] 3. Peter alludes to Psalm 34. 8, 
The first dastes of God’s géodness are afterwards followed 
by fuller and happier experiences, A taste whets the 
appetite. [BENGEL.] gracious — Greek,“ good,” benig- 
nant, kind; as God is revealed to us in Christ, ‘ the Lord” 
(v. 4), we who are born again ought so to be good and kind 
to the brethren (ch, 1. 22). ‘““ Whosoever has not tasted the 
word to him it is not sweet; it has not reached the heart; 
but to them who have experienced it, who with the heart 
believe, ‘Christ has been sent for me and is become my 
own; my miseries are His, and His life mine,’ it tastes 
sweet.” (LUTHER.] 4. coming—drawing near (same Greek 
as here, Hebrews 10. 22) by faith continually; present 
tense: not having come once for all at conversion, stone 
—Peter (i. €., @ stone, named so by Christ) desires that all 
similarly should be living stones BUILT ON CHRIST, THE 
TRUE FOUNDATION-STONE; cf. his speech in Acts 4.1L An 
undesigned coincidence and mark of genuineness. The 
Spirit foreseeing the Romanist perversion of Matthew 16, 
18 (ef. 16, ‘Son of the Livine God,’’ which coincides with 
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his language here, “ the LIVING stone’’), presciently makes 
Peter himself to refute it. He herein confirms Paul’s 
teaching. Omit the as unto of English Version, Christ is 
positively termed the“ living stone ;” living, as having life 
in Himself from the beginning, and as raised from the 
dead to live evermore (Revelation 1. 18) after His rejection 
by men, and so the source of life to us, Like no earthly 
rock, He lives and gives life, .Cf. 1 Corinthians 10. 4, and 
the type, Exodus 17.6; Numbers 20, 11, disallowed—re- 
jected, reprobated; referred to also by Christ Himself; 
also by Paul; ef, the kindred prophecies, Isaiah 8, 14; Luke 
2.34. chosen of God—lit., “with (or in the presence and 
judgment of) Guu elect,” or chosen out (v. 6). Many are 
alienated from the Gospel, because it is not everywhere 
in favour, but is on the contrary rejected by most men, 
Peter answers that, though rejected by men, Christ is 
peculiarly the sfone of salvation honoured by God, first 
so designated by Jacob in his deathbed prophecy, 5. 
Ye also, as lively stones—partaking of the name and life 
which is in “THE LIVING STONE” (v. 4; 1 Corinthians 3, 11). 
Many names which belong to Christ in the singular are 
assigned to Christians in the plural. He is ‘THE Son,” 
“High Priest,” “ King,” “Lamb;” they, “sons,” “ priests,” 
“kings,” “sheep,” “lambs,” So the Shulamite called 
from Solomon, [BENGEL.] are built up— Greek, “are 
being built up,” as in Ephesians 2. 22, Not as ALFORD, 
“Be ye built up.” Peter grounds his exhortations, v. 2, 
ll, &c., on their conscious sense of their high privileges 
as living stones in the course of being built up into a spiritual 
house (i. €., ‘the habitation of the Spirit’), priesthood— 
Christians are at once the spiritual ‘emple and the priests 
of the temple: ‘There are two Greek words for “temple;” 
hieron (the sacred place), the whole building, including the 
courts wherein the sacrifice was killed ; and naos (the dwell- 
ing, viz., of God), the inner shrine wherein God peculiarly 
manifested Himself, and where, in the holiest place, the 
blood of the slain sacrifice was presented before Him. All 
believers alike, and not merely ministers, are now the 
dwelling of God (and are called the naos Greek, not the 
hieron) and priests unto God (Revelation 1.6). The min- 
ister is not, like the Jewish priest (Greek hiereus), admitted 
nearer to God than the people, but merely for order’s 
sake leads the spiritual services of the people. Priest is 
the abbreviation of presbyter in the Church of England 
Prayer Book, not corresponding to the Aaronic priest 
(hiereus, who offered. literal sacrifices) Christ is the 
only literal hiereus-priest in the New Testament 
through whom alone we may always draw near to God. 
Cf. v. 9, ‘a royal priesthood,” i. e., @ body of priest- 
. kings, such as was Melchisedec. The Spirit never, in 
New Testament, gives the name hiereus, or sacerdotal 
priest, to ministers of the Gospel. holy—consecrated 
to God. spiritual sacrifices—not the literal one of the 
muss, as the Romish self-styled disciples of Peter teach. 
Ct. Isaiah 56.7, which cf. with “‘ acceptable to God” here: 19, 
21; Psalm 4.5; 50.14; 51.17, 19; Hosea 14.2; Philippians 4, 
ls. “Among spiritual sacrifices the first place belongs to 
the general oblation of ourselves. For never can we offer 
anything to God until we have offered ourselves [2 Corin- 
thians 8.5]in sacrifice to Him. There follow afterwards 
prayers, giving of thanks, alms-deeds, and all exercises of 
piety” [CALVIN.] Christian houses of worship are never 
called temples, because the temple was a place for sacrifice, 
which has no place in the Christian dispensation; the 
Christian temple is the congregation of spiritual wor- 
shippers. The synagogue (where reading of Scripture and 
prayer constituted the worship) was the model of the 
Christian house of worship (cf. Note, James 2.2, Greek, 
“synagogue;” Acts 15.21). Our sacrifices are those of 
prayer, praise, and self-denying services in the cause of 
Christ (v.9,end). by Jesus Christ—as our mediating High 
Priest before God. Connect these words with “ offer up.” 
Christ is both precious Himself and makes us accepted, 
[BENGEL.] As the temple, 80 also the priesthood, is built 
on Christ (v. 4,5). [BEzA.] Imperfect as are our services, 
we are not-with unbelieving timidity, whichis close akin 
to refined self-righteousness, to doubt their acceptance 
THROUGH CHRIST. After extolling the dignity of Mhris- 
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tians he goes back to Cunisr as tne sole source of 1t. Ge 
Wherefore also—The oldest MSs. read; ** Because that,” 
The statement above is so “because it is contained in 
Scripture.” Behold—Calling attention to the glorious. 
announcement of His eternal counsel. elect—So also bee 
lievers (v. 9, ‘‘chosen,” Greek, ‘elect generation”), pree 
cious—In Hebrew, Isaiah 28,16, ‘a corner-stone of pree 
ciousness,’”’ See all my Note there, So in v.7, Christ is 
said to be, to believers, ‘ precious,” Greek, “ PRECIOUS- 
NESS,” confounded—Same Geek as in Romans 9. 83 
(Peter here as elsewhere confirming Paul’s teaching. See 
Introduction, also Romans 10,11), ‘‘ashamed,.” In Isaiah. 
28. 16, ‘make haste,” i.e, flee in sudden panic, covered . 
with the shame of confounded hopes, 7%. Application of 
the Scripture just quoted first to the believer, then to the 
unbeliever. On the opposite effects of the same Gospel 
on different classes, cf, John 9,39; 2 Corinthians 2. 15, 16, 
precitous—Greek, “THE preciousness” (v.6). To you be- 
lievers belongs the preciousness of Christ just mentioned, 
disobedient—to the faith, and so disobedient in practice, 
the stone which, &c., head of ., . corner—(Psalm 118 
22). Those who rejected the STONE were all the while in 
spite of themselves unconsciously contributing to its be- 
coming Head of the corner, The same magnet has two 
poles, the one repulsive, the other attractive; so the Gos- 
pel has opposite effects on believers and unbelievers re-. 
spectively, 8. stome of stumbling, &c.—Quoted from 
Isaiah 8.14. Not merely they stumbled, in that their prej- 
udices were offended; but their stumbling implies the 
judicial punishment of their reception of Messiah: they 
hurt themselves in stumbling over the corner-stone, as 
“stumble” means in Jeremiah 13.16; Daniel 11,19. at the 
word—rather join “being disobedient to the word:” so 
ch, 3.1; 4.17. whereunto—to penal stumbling; to the ju- 
dicial punishment of their unbelief. See above, also— 
an additional thought; God’s ordination; not that God 
ordains or appoints them to sin, but they are given up to - 
“the fruit of their own ways” according to the eternal 
counsel of God, The moral ordering of the world is alto- 
gether of God. God appoints the ungodly to be given up 
unto sin, and a reprobate mind and its necessary penalty. 
“Were appointed,” Greek, ‘set,’ answers to “TZ lay,” 
Greek, “set,” v.6. God, in the active, is said to appoint 
Christ and the elect [directly], Unbelievers, in the pas- 
sive, are said to be appointed [God acting less directly in 
the appointment of the sinner’s awful course]. [BENGEL.] 
God ordains the wicked to punishment, not tocrime. [J. 
CAPPEL.] “Appointed” or “set” (not here “rorgordained”) 
refers, not to the eternal counsel so directly, as to the 
penal justice of God. _Through the same Christ whom 
sinners rejected, they shall be rejected; unlike believers, 
they are by God appointed unto wrath as F1TTED for if. The 
lost shall lay all the blame of their ruin on their own sin- 
ful perversity, not on God’s decree; the saved shall ascribe 
all the merit of their salvation to God’s electing love and 
grace, 9. Contrast in the privileges and destinies of be- 
lievers, Cf. the similar contrast with the preceding con- 
text, chosen—“ elect” of God, even as Christ your Lord 
is. generation—Implying the unity of spiritual origin 
and kindred of believers as a class distinct from the 
world, royal—kingly. Believers, like Christ, the anti- 
typical Melchisedee, are at once kings and priests, Israel, 
ina spiritual sense, was designed to be the same among 
the nations of the earth. The full realization on earth of 
this, both to the literal and the spiritual Israel, is as yet 
future, holy nation—antitypical to Israel, peculiar 
people—tit., ‘a people for an acquisition,” t.e., whom God 
chose to be peculiarly His: Acts 20, 28, ** purchased,” Jit., ae- 
quired, God’s “peculiar treasure’ above others, show 
forth—publish abroad. Not their own*praises but His. 
They have no reason to magnify themselves above others 
for once they had been in the same darkness, and only 
through God’s grace had been brought to the light which 
they must henceforth show forth to others. praises—Greek, © 
“virtues,” “‘excellencies:” His glory, mercy (v, 10), good- 
ness (Greek, v.3; Numbers 14. 17,18; Isaiah 63.7), The same 
term is applied to believers, 2 Peter 1.5. of him who 
hath called you—(2 Peter 1. 3.) out of darkness—of 
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heathen and even Jewish ignorance, error, sin, and mis- 
ery, and so out of the dominion of the prince vt darkness, 
marvellous—Peter still has in mind Psalm 118, 23, light 
—It is called ‘*‘ His,” i. e., God’s. Only the (spiritual) light 
is created by God, not darkness. In Isaiah 45. 7, it is phys- 
ical darkness and evil, not moral, that God is said to ere- 
ate the punishment of sin, not sin itself. Peter, with 
characteristic boldness, brands as darkness what-all the 
world calls light; reason, without the Holy Spirit, in spite 
of its vaunted power, is spiritual darkness, “It cannot 
apprehend what faith is: there it is stark blind; it gropes 
as one that is without eyesight, stumbling from one 
thing to another, and knows not what it does.” [LurHER.] 
10. Adapted from Hosea 1,9, 10; 2.23. Peter plainly con- 
firms Paul, who quotes the passage as implying the call 
of the Gentiles to become spiritually that which Israel 
had been literally, “the people of God.” Primarily, the 
prophecy refers to literal Israel, hereafter to be fully that 
which in their best days they were only partially, God’s 
people, not obtained mercy—liit., “who were men not 
* compassionated.” Implying that it was God’s pure mercy, 
not their merits, which made the blessed change in their 
state; a thought which ought to kindletheir lively grat- 
itude, to be shown with their life, as well as their lips, 11. 
As heretofore he exhorted them to walk worthily of their 
calling, in contradistinction to their own former walk,so 
now he exhorts them to glorify God before unbelievers. 
Dearly beloved—he gains their attention to his exhorta- 
tion by assuring them of his love, strangers and pil- 
grims—(Ch. 1.17). Sojourners, lit., settlers having a house in 
a city without being citizens in respect to the rights of cit- 
izenship; a picture of the Christian’s position on earth; 


and pilgrims, staying for a time in a foreign land. FLA-- 


crus thus analyzes the exhortation: 1. Purify your souls 
. (a) as strangers on earth who must. not allow yourselves 
to be kept back by earthly lusts, and (b) because these 
lusts war against the soul’s salvation, 2. Walk piously 
among unbelievers (a) so that. they may cease to calum- 
niate Christians, and (b) may themselves be converted to 
Christ. fleshly lusts—Enumerated in Galatians 5, 19, &e. 
Not only the gross appetites which we have in common 
with the brutes, but all the thoughts of the unrenewed 
mind, which—Greek, ‘the which,” i. e.,inasmuch as be- 
ing such as “war,” &c. Not only do they impede, but they 
assail, [BENGHL.] the soul—i. e., against the regenerated 
soul; such as were those now addressed, The regenerated 
soul is besieged by sinful lusts. Like Samson in the lap 
of Delilah, the believer, the moment that he gives way to 
fieshly lusts, has the locks of his strength shorn, and 
ceases to maintain that spiritual separation from the 
world and the flesh of which the Nazarite vow was the 
type. 12. conversation—“behaviour ;”’ “ conduct,”’ There 
are two things in which ‘‘strangers and pilgrims” ought 
to bear themselves well: (1.) The conversation or conduct, 
as subjects (v. 13), servants (v. 18), wives (ch. 3. 1), husbands 
{ch, 3. 7), all persons under all circumstances (v. 8); (2.) 
confession of the faith (ch. 3. 15, 16), Each of the two is de- 
rived from the will of God. Our conversation should cor- 
respond to our Saviour's condition; this is in heaven, so 
ought that to be. honest—honourable, becoming, proper 
(ch, 3, 16), Contrast “ vain conversation,” ch. 1. 18. A good 
walk does not make us pious, but we must first be pious 
and believe before we attempt to lead a good course. Faith 
first receives from God, then love gives to our neighbour, 
[LuTHER.] whereas they speak against you—now (v. 15), 
that they may, nevertheless, at some time or other here- 
after glorify God. The Greek may be rendered, ‘Wherein 
they speak against you, &c., that (herein) they may, by 
your good works, which on a closer inspection they shall be- 
hold, glorify God.” The very works ‘‘ which on more care- 
fal consideration, must move the heathen to praise God, 
are at first the object of hatred and raillery.” [STEIGER.] 
evil-doers—Because as Christians they could not conform 
to heathenish customs, they were accused of disobedience 
to all legal authority; in order to rebut this charge, they 
are told to submit to every ordinance of man (not sinful in 
itself), by—owing to. they shall behold—Greek, “ they 
shall be eye-wiinesses of:’’ “shall behold on close inspec- 
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tion ”’ as opposed to their “ignorance” (v. 15) of the true 
character of Christians and Christianity, by judging on 
mere hearsay. The same Greek verb occurs in a similar 
sense in ch. 3. 2. “Other men narrowly look at (so the Greek 
implies) the actions of the righteous.” [BENGEL.] TERTUL- 
LIAN contrasts the early Christians and the heathen: 
These delighted in the bloody gladiatorial spectxcles of 
the amphitheatre, whereas a Christian was excommuni- 
cated ifhe went toit at all. No Christian was found in 
prison for crime, but only for the faith. The heathen ex- 
cluded slaves from some of their religious services, whereas 
Christians had some of their presbyters of the class of 
slaves. Slavery silently and gradually disappeared by 
the power of the Christian law of love, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” — 
When the pagans deserted their nearest relatives in a 
plague, Christians ministered to the sick and dying, 
When the Gentiles left their dead unburied after a battle, 
and cast their wounded into the streets, the disciples 
hastened to relieve the suffering. glorify—forming a 
high estimate of the God whom Christians worship, from 
the exemplary conduct of Christians themselves. We 
must do good, not with a view to our own glory, but tothe 
glory of God. the day of visitation—of God's grace; 
when God shall visit them in mercy. 13. every ordinance 
of man—‘“every human institution’ [ALFoRD], lit., 
“every human creation.” For though of divine appoint- 
ment, yet in the mode of nomination and in the exercise 
of their authority, earthly governors are but human in- 
stitutions, being of men, and in relation tomen. The apostle 
speaks as one raised above all human things. But lest 
they should think themselves so ennebled by faith as to 
be raised above subordination to human authorities, he 
tells them to submit themselves for the sake of Christ, who - 
desires you to be subject, and who once was subject to 
earthly rulers Himself, though having all things subject 
to Him, and whose honour is at stake in you as His 
earthly representatives. Cf. Romans 13.5, ‘Be subject for 
conscience’ sake.” king—the Roman emperor was “su- 
preme”’ in the Roman provinces to which this Epistle 
was addressed. The Jewish zealots refused obedience, 
The distinction between “the king as supreme,” and 
“governors sent by him,” implies that ‘if the king com- 
mand one thing, and the subordinate magistrate another, 
we ought rather to obey the superior.” [AUGUSTINE in 
Grortus.] Scripture prescribes nothing upon the form of 
government, but simply subjects Christians tothat every- 
where subsisting, without entering into the question of 
the right of the rulers (thus the Roman emperors had by 
force seized supreme authority, and Rome had, by unjus- 
tifiable means, made herself mistress of Asia), because 
the de facto governors have not been made by chance, but 
by the providence of God, 14. governors—subordinate 
to the emperor, “sent,’’ or delegated by Cesar to preside 
over the provinces. for the punishment—No tyranny 
ever has been so unprincipled as that some appearance of 
equity was not. maintained in it; however corrupt a gov- 
ernment be, God never suffers it to beso much so as not 
to be better than anarchy. [CALVIN.] Although bad kings 
often oppress the good, yet thatis scarcely ever done by 
public authority (and it is of what is done by public au- 
thority that Peter speaks), save under the mask of right, 
Tyranny harasses many, but anarchy overwhelms the 
whole state. [HorNeEIuS.] The only justifiable exception 
is in cases where obedience to the earthly king plainly 
involves disobedience to the express command of the King 
of kings. praise of them that do well—every govern- 
ment recognizes the excellence of truly Christian subjects, 
Thus PuLryy, in his letter to the Emperor Trajan, acknow- 
ledges “I have found in them nothing else save a perverse 
and extravagant superstition.” This recognition in the 
long ren mitigates persecution (ch. 3, 15), 15. Ground of 
his directing them to submit themselves (v. 13). put to si 
lence—lit,, “to muzzle,’ “to stop the mouth.” ignorance-— 
spiritual; not having “ the knowledge of God,” and there- 
fore ignorant of the children of God, and misconstruing 
their acts; influenced by mere appearances, and ever 
ready to open their mouths, rather than their eyes and 
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ears. Their ignorance should move the believer's pity, not 
his anger. They judge of things which they are ineapable 
of judging through unbelief (cf. v.12), Maintain such a 
walk that they shall have no charge against you, except 
touching your faith; and so their minds shall be favour- 
ably disposed towards Christianity. 16. as free—as “the 
Lord’s freemen,” connected with v. 15, Doing well as being 
Jree, ‘“ Well-doing” (v.15) is the natural fruit of being 
freemen of Christ, made free by ‘the truth” from the 
bondage of sin. Duty is enforced on us to guard against 
licentiousness, but the way in which it is to be fulfilled, is 
by love and the holy instincts of Christian liberty. We 
are given principles, not details, not using—Greek, ‘not 
as having your liberty for a veil (cloak) of badness, but as 
the servants of God,” and therefore bound to submit to every 
ordinance of man (v. 13) which is of God’s appointment, 17. 
Honour all men—according to whatever honour is due in each 
case, Equals have a respect due tothem. Christ has digni- 
fied our humanity by assuming it; therefore we should not 
dishonour, but be considerate to and honour our com- 
mon humanity, even in the very humblest, The first 
“honour” is in the Greek aorist imperative, implying, 
“ In every case render promptly every man’s due,’ [AL- 
FORD.] The second is in the present, implying, Habilually 
and continually honour the king, Thus the first is the 
general precept; the three following are its three great 
divisions. Lowe—present: Habitually love with the spe- 
cial and congenial affection that you ought to feel to 
brethren, besides the general love toallmen, Fear God 
... the king—The king is to be honoured; but God alone, 
in thé highest sense, feared. 18. Servants—GYeek, ‘* house- 
hold servants:’ not. here the Greek for “slaves.’’ Prob- 
ably including /reedmen still remaining in their master’s 
house. Masters were not commonly Christians: he there- 
fore mentions only the duties of the servants, ‘These were 
then often persecuted by their unbelieving masters, 
Peter’s special object seems to be to teach them submis- 
sion, whatever the character of the masters might be. 
Paul not having this as his prominent design, includes 
masters in his monitions, be subject—Greek, being subject: 
the participle expresses a particular instance of the gen- 
eralexhortation to good conduct, v, 11, 12, of which the first 
particular precept is given v. 13, ‘Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.’”’ The general 
exhortation is taken upagain inv. 16; and sothe participle 
v. 18, ‘‘ being subject,” is joined to the hortatory impera- 
tives going before, viz., “‘abstain,” “‘submit yourselves.” 
“honour all men.” with—G*reek, ‘‘IN.’’ all—all possi- 
ble: under all circumstances, such as are presently de- 
tailed. fear—the awe of one subject: God, however, is 
the ultimate object of the “fear:” fear “for the Lord’s 
sake’’ (v, 13), not merely slavish fear of masters. good— 
kind, gentle—indulgent towards errors: considerate; 
yielding, not exacting all which justice might demand. 
froward—peryerse: harsh, Those bound to,obey must 
not make the disposition and behaviour of the superior 
the measure of the fulfilment of their obligations. 19. 
Reason for subjection even to froward masters, thank+ 
worthy—(Luke 6, 33.) A course out of the common, and 
especially praiseworthy in the eyes of God: not as Rome 
interprets, earning merit, and soa work of supererogation 
(cf. v. 20). for conscience toward God—lit., “ conscious- 
ness of God:’’ from a conscientious regard to God, more 
than to men. endure—Greek, patiently bear up under: 
‘as a superimposed burden.” [{ALFORD.] grief—Greck, 
“eriefs.” 20. what—Greek,‘* what kind of.” glory— 
what peculiar merit, buffeted—the punishment of slaves, 
and suddenly inflicted [BENGEL.] this is—Some oldest 
MSS. read, “for.” Then the translation is, ‘But if when 
... yetake it patiently (itis aglory), for this is,’ &e. ace 
ceptable—Greek, ‘thankworthy,’’ asin v. 19, 21. Christ’s 
examplea proof that patient endurance under undeserved 
sufferings is acceptable with God. hereunto—to the pa- 
tient endurance of unmerited suffering (ch. 3.9). Christ is 
an example to servants, even as He was oncein “the form 
of a servant,” called—with a heavenly calling, though 
slaves. fer us—His dying for us is the highest exemplifi- 
cation of “‘ doing well” (v. 20); .Ye must patiently suffer, 
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being innocent, as Christ also innocently suffered (not for 
Himself, but for ws). The oldest MSS. for “us... us,” 
read, “you... for you.” Christ's sufferings, whilst they 


-are for an example, were also primarily sufferings “for 


us,” a consideration which imposes an everlasting obli- 
gation on us to please Him, leaving—behind: so the 
Greek: on His departure to the Father, to His glory, an 
example—Greek, ‘‘a copy,” lit., a writing copy set by mas- 
ters for their pupils. Christ’s precepts and sermons were 
the transeript of His life, Peter graphically sets before ser- 
vants those features especially suited to their case, fol» 
low —close upon: so the Greek, his steps—/oolsteps, viz., 
of His patience combined with innocence. 22. Illustrating 
Christ’s well-doing (v. 20) though suffering. did—Greek 
aorist. ‘‘ Never in a single instance did.” [ALFORD.] 
Quoted from Isaiah 53. 9, end, LXX,. neither—nor yet: 
not even, [ALFoRD.] Sinlessness as to the mouth is a 
mark of perfection. Guile isa common fault of servants. 
“Tf any boast of his innoceney, Christ surely did not 
suffer as an evil-doer’ [CALVIN], yet He took it patiently 
(wv. 20). On Christ’s sinlessness, ef. 2 Corinthians 5. 21; He- 
brews 7. 26. 23. Servants are apt to “answer again” 
(Titus 2,9). Threats of Divine judgment against oppres- 
sors are often used by those who have no other arms, as_ 
for instance slaves. Ohrist, who as Lord could have 
threatened with truth, never did so, committed himsel/— 
or His cause,as man in His suffering. Cf. the type, Jere- 
miah 11. 20. In this Peter seems to have before his mind 
Isaiah 53.8. Cf. Romans 12. 19, on our corresponding duty, 
Leave your case in His hands, not desiring to make Him 
executioner of your revenge, but rather praying for ene- 
mies. God's righteous judgment gives tranquillity and con- 
solation to the oppressed, 24. his own self—there being 
none other but Himself who could have done it. His volun- 
tary undertaking of the work of redemption is implied. 
The Greek puts in antithetical juxtaposition, our, and H1s 
OWN SELF, to mark the idea of His substitution for us. His 
““well-doing”’ in His sufferings is set forth here as an ex- 
ample to servants and to us all (v. 20). bare—to sacrifice: 
carried and offered up: a sacrificial term. Isaiah 53. 11, 12, 
“We bare the sin of many:’’ where the idea of bearing on 
Himself is the prominent one; here the offering in sacrifice 
is combined with that idea. So the same Greek means, 
ch. 2.5. our sims—In offering or presenting in sacrifice (as 
the Greek for “‘bare”’ implies) His body, Christ offered in 
it the guilt of our sins upon the cross, as upon the altar of 
God, thatit might be expiatedin Him, and so taken away 
fromus. Cf. Isaiah 53. 10, “Thou shalt make His soul an 
offering for sin.’”’? Peter thus means by “‘ bare”? what the 
Syriac takes two words to express, to bear and to offer: (1.) 
He hath borne our sins laid upon Him [viz., their guilt, 
curse, and punishment); (2.) He hath so borne them that 
He offered them along with Himself on the altar. He re- 
fers to the animals upon which sins were first laid, and 
which were then offered thus laden. [VirrrnGa.] Sin 
or guilt among the Semitic nations is considered as a bur- 
den lying heavily upon the sinner. [GESENIUS.] on the 
tree—the cross, the proper place for One on whom the 
curse was laid: this curse stuck to Him untilit was le-~ 
gally (through His death as the guilt-bearer) destroyed in 
His body; thus the hand-writing of the bond against us 
is cancelled by His death. that we being dead to sins— 
the effect of His death to “sin” in the aggregate, and to 
all particular ‘sins,’ viz., that we should be as entirely 
delivered from them, as a slave that is dead is delivered 
from service fo his master. This is our spiritful standing 
through faith by virtue of Christ’s death: our actual 
mortification of particular sins is in proportion to the de- 
gree of our effectually being made conformable to His 
death, ‘*That we should die to the sins whose collected 
guilt Christ carried away in His death, and SO LIVE To 
THE RIGHTEOUSNESS (cf. Isaiah 53. 11,‘My righteous ser- 
vant shall justify many’), the gracious relation to God 
which He has broughtin,” [STEIGER.] by whose stripes 
[Greck, stripe] ye were healed—A paradox, yettrue, “Ye 
servants (cf. ‘buffeted,’ ‘the tree,’ v. 20, 24) often bear the 
strife; but itis not more than your Lord Himself bore: 
learn from Him patience in wrongful sufferings.” 25. 
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(Isaiah 53. 6.) For—Assigning their natural need of heal- 
_ing (v. 24). now—now that the atonement for all has been 
made, the foundation is laid for individual conversion: so 
“ye are returned,” or “have become converted to,” &¢c. 
Shepherd and bishop—The designation of the pastors and 
elders of the Church belongs in its fullest sense to the 
great Head of the Church, “the good Shepherd.” As the 
“bishop” oversees (as the Greek term means), so “the eyes 
of the Lord are over the righteous” (ch. 3. 12). He gives us 
His spirit and feeds and guides us by His word. ‘“Shep- 
herd,” Hebrew, Parnas, is often applied to kings, and 
enters into the composition of names, as Pharnabazus, 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-22, RELATIVE DUTIES OF HUSBANDS AND WIVES: 
EXHORTATIONS TO LOVE AND FORBEARANCE: RIGHT CON- 
DUCT UNDER PERSECUTIONS FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS’ SAKE, 


AFTER CHRIST’S EXAMPLE, WHOSE DEATH RESULTED IN’ 


QUICKENING TO US THROUGH HIS BEING QUICKENED 
AGAIN, OF WHICH BAPTISM IS THE SACRAMENTAL SEAL. 
1. Likewise— Greek, ‘In like manner,’ as “servants” in 
their sphere; cf. the reason of the woman’s subjection, 1 
Corinthians 11. 8-10; 1 Timothy 2. 11-14. your own—en- 
forcing the obligation: it is not strangers ye are required 
to be subject to. Every time that obedience is enjoined 
npon women to their husbands, the Greek idios, ‘one’s 
own peculiarly,” is used, whilst the wives of men are 
designated only by heauton, ‘‘of themselves.” Feeling 
the need of leaning on one stronger than herself, the wife 
(especially if joined to an wnbeliever) might be tempted, 
though only spiritually, to enter into that relation with 
another in which she ought to stand to her own spouse (1 
Corinthians 14. 34, 35, ‘‘Let them ask their own [idious] 
husbands at home’’); an attachment to the person of the 
teacher might thus spring up, which, without being in 
the common sense spiritual adultery, would still weaken 
in its spiritual basis the married relation. [STEIGER.] 
that, if—Greek, ‘‘that even if.’ Hvenif you have a hus- 
band that obeys not the word (iz. e., is an unbeliever). 
without the word—independently of hearing the word 
preached, the usual way of faith coming. But BENGEL, 
“ without word,” i. e., without direct Gospel discourse of the 
wives, ‘‘they may (lit., in oldest MSS., SHALL, which 
marks the almost objective ceriainty of the result) be 
won” indirectly. ‘‘Unspoken acting is more powerful 
than unperformed speaking.” (CEcumENtrus.] “A soul 
- converted is gained to itself, to the pastor, wife, or hus- 
band, who sought it, and to Jesus Christ; added to His 
treasury who thought not His own precious blood too 
dear to lay out for this gain.” (LEIGHTON.] ‘*The discreet 
wife would choose first of all to persuade her husband to 
share with her in the things which lead to blessedness; 
but if this be impossible, let her then alone diligently 
press after virtue, in all things obeying him so as to do 
nothing at any time against his will, except in such 
things as are essential to virtue and salvation.” [CLEMENS 
ALEXANDRINUS.|] 2. behold—on narrowly looking into 
it, lit., “having closely observed,” chaste—pure, spot- 
less, free from all impurity. fear—reverential, towards 
your husbands. Scrupulously pure, as opposed to the 
noisy, ambitious character of worldly women. 3. Lit., 
“To whom let there belong [viz., as their peculiar orna- 
ment] not the outward adornment [usual in the sex 
which first, by the fall, brought in the need of covering, 
Note, ch. 5. 5] of, &e., but,’ &c, plaiting—artificial braid- 
ing, in order to attract admiration. wearing—lit., ‘‘ put- 
ting round,” viz., the head, as a diadem—the arm, as a 
bracelet—the finger, as rings. apparel—showy and 
costly. “Have the blush of modesty on thy face instead 
of paint, and moral worth and discretion instead of gold 
and emeralds.” [MELISSA.] 4. But—rather. The “out- 
ward adornment” of jewelry, &c., is forbidden, in so far 
as woman loves such things, not in so far as she uses 
them from a sense of propriety, and does not abuse them. 
Singularity mostly comes from pride, and throws need- 
,ess hindrances to religion in the way of others. Under 
costly attire there may be a humble mind. “Great is he 
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who uses his earthenware as if it were plate; not less 
great is he who uses his silver as if it were earthenware.” 
[SENECA in ALFORD.] hidden—inner man, which the 
Christian instinctively hides from public view. of the 
heart—consisling in the heart regenerated and adorned by 
the Spirit. This “inner man of the heart” is the subject 
of the verb “be,” v.38, Greek: ‘‘ Of whom let the inner man 
be,” viz., the distinction or adornment, in that—consist- 
ing or standing in thatasitselement. not corruptible— 
not transitory, nor tainted with corruption, as all earthly 
adornments, meek and quiet—meek, not creating dis- 
turbances; quiet, bearing with tranquillity the disturb- 
ances caused by others. Meek in affections and feelings; 
quiet in words, countenance, and actions. [BENGEL,] im 
the sight of God—who looks to inward, not merely out- 
ward things. of great price—the results of redemption 
should correspond to its costly price (ch.1.19). 5. after 
this manner—with the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit 
(cf. the portrait of the godly wife, Proverbs 31. 10-31), 
trusted — Greek, ‘‘hoped.” ‘Holy’ is explained by 
“hoped in (so as to be united to, Greek) God.” Hope in 
God is the spring of true holiness, [BENGEL.] in sub- 
jection—their ornament consisted in their subordina- 
tion. Vanity was forbidden (v.3) as being contrary to 
female subjection. 6. Sara—an example of faith, calling 
him lord—(Genesis 18. 12.) ye are—Geek, “ye have be- 
come :” “‘children” of Abraham and Sara by faith, whereas 
ye were Gentile aliens from the covenant, afraid with 
any amazement—Greek, “fluttering alarm,” “ conster- 
nation.” Act well, and be notthrown into sudden panic, as 
weak females are apt to be, by any opposition from with- 
out. BENGEL translates, “ Not afraid OF any fluttering ter- 
ror coming from without” (v, 13-16). So LXX. Proverbs 
3.25 uses the same Greek word, which Peter probably 
refers to, Anger assails men, fear, women. You need 
fear no manin doing what is right: not thrown into flut- 
tering agitation by any sudden outbreak of temper on the 
part of your unbelieving husbands, whilst you do well,. 
7. dwell—Greek, ‘“‘dwelling:” connected with the verh,. 
ch. 2.17, “‘Honour all.” knowledge—Christian know- 
ledge: appreciating the due relation of the sexes in the 
design of God, and acting with tenderness and forbear-- 
ance accordingly: wisely: with wise consideration. thens. 
... giving honour to the wife—translate and punctu- 
ate the Greek rather, “‘ Dwelling according to knowledge 
with the female (Greek adjective, qualifying ‘vessel? not, 
as English Version, a noun) as with the weaker vessel 
(Wote, 1 Thessalonians 4.4, Both husband and wife are 
vessels in God’s hand, and of God’s making, to fulfil His. 
gracious purposes. Both weak, the woman the weaker, 
The sense of his own weakness, and that she, like him- 
self, is God’s vessel and fabric, ought to lead him to 
act with tender and wise consideration towards her 
who is the weaker fabric), giving (lit., assigning, appor- 
tioning) honour as being also (besides being man and 
wife) heirs together,’ &c.; or,as the Vatican MS. reads, 
“as to those who are also (besides being your wives) 
fellow-heirs,’”’” (The reason why the man should give 
honour to the woman is, because God gives honour to 
both as fellow-heirs; cf. the same argument, v. 9.) He does 
not take into account the case of an unbelieving wife, as 
she might yet believe. grace of life—God’s gracious 
gift of life (ch. 1. 4,13), that your prayers be not hin- 
dered—by dissensions, which prevent wnited prayer, on 
which depends the blessing. 8. General summary of rela- 
tive duty, after having detailed particular duties from ch, 
2, 18. of one mind—as to the faith. having compassion 
one of another—Greek, ‘‘sympathizing’’ in the joy and 
sorrow of others. love as brethren—Greck, “ loving the 
brethren,” pitiful—towards the afflicted, courteous— 
genuine Christian politeness; not the tinsel of the world’s 
politeness; stamped with wunfeigned love on one side, and 
humility on the other. But the oldest MSS. read, ‘* hum- 
ble-minded.” It is slightly different from “ humble,” in 
that it marks a conscious effort to be truly humble. 9. evil 
—in deed. railing—in word, blessing — your revilers; 
participle, not a noun after ‘‘rendering.” knowing that 
—The oldest MSS, read merely, “because.” are—Greek, 
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“were called.” inherit a blessing—not only passive, but 
also active; receiving spiritual blessing from God by 
faith, and in your turn blessing others from love. [GER- 
HARD in ALFORD.] “It is not in order to inherit a bless- 
ing that we must bless, but because our portion is bless- 
ing.” No railing can injure you (v. 13). _Imitate God who 
dlesses you. The first fruits of His blessing for eternity are 
enjoyed by the righteous even now (v. 10). [BENGEL,] 10, 
will love —Greek, ‘wishes to loye.’’ He who loves life 
(present and eternal), and desires to continue to do so, not 
involving himself in troubles which will make this life a 
burden, and cause him to forfeit eternal life, Peter con- 
firms his exhortation, v. 9, by Psalm 34. 12-16. refrain— 
curb, Jit., ‘cause to cease ;” implying that our natural in- 
clination and custom is to speak evil. ‘‘Men commonly 
think that they would be exposed to the wantouness of 
their enemies if they did not strenuously vindicate their 
rights. But the Spirit promises a life of blesscdness to 
none but those who are gentle and patient of evils.” [CAL- 
VIN.) evil... guile—First he warns against sins of the 
tongue, evil-speaking, and deceitful,double-tongued speak- 
ing; next, against acts of injury to one’s neighbour, 11. 
In oldest MSS., Greek, “ Moreover (besides his words, in 
acts), lethim.’’ eschew—‘ turn from.” ensue—pursue as 
a thing hard to attain, and that flees from one in this 
troublesome world, 12. Ground of the promised present 
and eternal life of blessedness to the meek (v. 10), The 
Lord’s eyes are ever over them for good, ears... unto 
their prayers—(i John 5. 14,15.) face... agaimst—The 
eyes imply favourable regard; the face of the Lord upon 
(not as Znglish Version, ‘‘against’’) them that do evil, im- 
plies that He narrowly observes them,so as not to let 
them really and lastingly hurt His people (cf. v.13), 13. 
who .. will harm you—This fearless confidence in 
God’s protection from harm, Christ, the Head, in His suf- 
ferings realized; so His members. if ye be—Greck, “if ye 
have become.” followers—the oldest MSS, read ‘‘emu- 
lous,” “zealous of” (Titus 2, 14). geod—The contrast in 
Greek is, ‘‘ Who will do you evil, if ye be zealous of good 2?” 
14, But and if—' But ifeven,”’ ‘‘The promises of this life 
extend only so far as it is expedient for us that they 
should be fulfilled.” [CALVIN.] So he proceeds to state 
the exceptions to the promise (v. 10), and how the truly 
wise will behave in such exceptional cases, “If ye should 
suffer ;’ if it should so happen; ‘suffer,’ a milder word 
than harm. for righteousmess—“not the suffering, but 
the cause for which one suffers, makes the martyr” [Au- 
GUSTINE]. happy—Noteven can suffering take away your 
blessedness, but rather promotes it. and—G*eek, “but.” 
Do not impair your blessing (v. 9) by fearing man’s terror 
in your times of adversity. it., “‘ Be not terrified with 
their terror,” i. e., with that which they try to strike into 
you, and which stvikes themselves when in adversity. 
This verse and v.15 is quoted from Isaiah 8, 12,13. God 
alone is to be feared; he that fears God has none else to 
fear. neither be troubled—the threat of the law, Leviti- 
cus 26. 86; Deuteronomy 28, 65, 66; in contrast to which the 
Gospel gives the believer a heart assured of God’s favour, 
and therefore unruffled, amidst all adversities. Not only 
be not afraid, but be not even agitated. 15. sanctify— 
hallow ; honour as holy, enshrining Him in your hearts. So 
in the Lord’s Prayer, Matthew 6.9. God’s holiness is thus 
glorified in our hearts as the dwelling-place of His Spirit. 
the Lord God—The oldest MSS, read Christ. Translate, 
“Sanctify Christ as Lord,’ and—Greek, “ but,” or “* more- 
over.” Besides this inward sanctification of God in the 
heart, be also ready always to give, &c, answer—an apolo- 
getic answer defending your faith. te every man that 
asketh you—The last words limit the universality of the 
“always;” not toarailer. But to every one among the 
heathen who inquires honestly. a reason—a reasonable 
account, This refutes Rome’s dogma, “I believe it, be- 
cause the Church believes it.” Credulity is believing 
without evidence; faith is believing on evidence, There 
is no repose for reason itself but in faith. This verse does 
not impose an obligation to bring forward a learned proof 
and logical defence of revelation. But as believers deny 
tlemselves, crucify the world, and brave persecution, 
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they must be buoyed up by some strong “ hope;” men of 
the world, having no such hope themselves, are moved 
by curiosity to ask the secret of this hope; the believer 
must be ready to give an experimental account “ how this 
hope arose in him, what it contains,and on whatit rests” 
{STEIGER]. with—The oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ but with.” Be 
ready, but with “*meekness.” Not pertly and arrogantly. 
meekness—(v. 4.) The most effective way; not self-suf- 
ficient impetuosity. fear—due respect towards man, and 
reverence towards God, remembering His cause does not 
need man’s hot temper to uphold it. 16. Having a good 
conscience—the secret spring of readiness to give account 
of our hope. So hope and good conscience go together in 
Acts 24, 15,16. Profession without practice has no weight, 
But those who have a good conscience can afford to give an 
account of their hope ** with meekness,’’ whereas—(Ch, 
2.12,) they speak evil of you, as of evil-doers—One old- 
est MS. reads, “ye are spoken against,’ omitting the 
rest. falsely accuse—‘ calumniate;” the Greek expresses 
malice shown in deeds as well as in words, It is trans- 
lated, ‘‘ despitefully use,’ Matthew 5, 44; Luke 6, 28, con= 
versation—life, conduct, in Christ—who is the very ele- 
ment of your life as Christians. “In Christ’ defines 
“good.” Itis your good walk as Christians, not as citizens, 
that calls forth malice (ch. 4, 4,5, 14), 17. better—one may 
object, I would not bear it so ill if I had deserved it. Pe- 
ter replies, it is better that you did not deserve it, in order 
that doing well and yet being spoken against, you may 
prove yourselfa true Christian. [GERHARD,] if the will 
of God be so—rather as the optative is in the oldest MSS., 
“if the will of God should will it so.’?’ Those who honour 
God’s will as their highest law (ch. 2, 15) have the com- 
fort to know that suffering is God’s appointment (ch. 4 
19). So Christ Himself; our inevlination does not wish it. 
18. Confirmation of v. 17, by the glorious results of Christ’s 
suffering innocently. For—‘ Because.” That is *bet- 
ter,’”’ v. 17, by means of which we are rendered more like 
to Christ in death and in life; for His death brought the 
best issue to Himself and to us. [BENGEL.] Christ—the 
Anointed Holy One of God; the Holy suffered for sins, 
the Just for the unjust, also—as well as yourselves (v, 17), 
Cf. ch, 2. 21; there His suffering was brought forward as 
an example tous; here, as a proof of the blessedness of 
suflering for well-doing. omce—for all; never again to 
suffer, It is ‘‘ better” for us also once to suffer with 
Christ, than for ever without Christ. [BENGEL.] We 
now are suffering our “‘once;’’ it will soon bea thing 
of the past; a bright consolation to the tried. for sins 
—as though He had Himself committed them. He 
exposed Himself to death by His ‘‘confession,”’ even 
as we are called on to “give an answer to him that 
asketh a reason of our hope.” This was “ well-doing”’ 
in its highest manifestation. As He suffered, “The 
Just,” so we ought willingly to suffer, for righteousness’ 
sake (v. 14; cf. v.12 17). that he might bring us to God 
—together with Himself in His ascension to the right 
hand of God (v, 22), He brings us, “the unjust,’’ justified 
together with Him into heaven, So the result of Christ's 
death is His drawing men to Him; spiritually now, in our 
haying access into the Holiest, opened by Christ’s ascension, 
literally hereafter. ‘‘ Bring us,’ moreover, by the same 
steps of humiliation and exaltation through which Him- 
self passed. The several steps of Christ's progress from 
lowliness to glory are trodden over again by His people 
in virtue of their oneness with Him (ch, 4, 1-3) “To 
God,” is Greek dative (not the preposition and case), im- 
plying that God wishes it, [BENGEL.] put to death—the 
means of His bringing us lo God. in the flesh—i., e., in re- 
spect to the life of flesh and blood, quickened by the 
Spirit—The oldest MSS. omit the Greek article. Translate 
with the preposition “in,” as the antithesis to the pre- 
vious “in the flesh’? requires, ‘‘IN spirit,’ 7. e., in respect 
to His Spirit. “Put to death” in the former mode of life 
“quickened” in the other, Not that His Spirit ever died 
and was quickened, or made alive again, hut whereas He 
had lived after the manner of mortal men in the flesh, He 
began to live.a spiritual ‘‘ resurrection” (v, 21) life, whereby 
he has the power to bring us to God, Two ways of ex- 





Christ was Quickened by the Spirit. 


plaining v. 18, 19, are open to us: I. “ Quickened in Spirit,” 
te, immediately on His release from the “ flesh,” the en- 
ergy of His undying spirit-life was “quickened” by God 
the Father, into new modes of action, viz., “in the Spirit 
He went down (as subsequently He went up to heaven, v. 
22, the same Greek verb) and heralded (not salvation, as 
ALFORD, contrary to Scripture, which everywhere rep- 
resents man’s slate, whether saved or lost, after death 
irreversible. Noris any mention made of the eonversion 
of the spiritsin prison. See note, v. 20. Nor is the phrase 
here ‘preached the Gospel’ (evangelizo), but heralded 
(ekeruze) or ‘preached :’ but simply made the announcement 
of His finished work; so the same Greek in Mark 1. 45, 
‘publish,’ confirming Enoch and Noah's testimony, and 
thereby declaring the virtual condemnation of their un- 
belief, and the salvation of Noah and believers; a sample 
of the similar opposite effects of the same work on all 
unbelievers, and believers, respectively; also a consola- 
tion to those whom Peter addxesses, in their sufferings at 
the hands of unbelievers; specially selected for the sake 
of ‘baptism,’ its ‘antitype’ (v. 21), which, as a seal, marks 
believers as separated from the rest of the doomed world] 
to the spirits (His Spirit speaking to the spirits) in prison 
(in Hades or Sheol, awaiting the judgment, 2 Peter 2. 4), 
which were of old disobedient when,’ &c, II, The 
strongest point in favour of I. is the position of “‘some- 
time,” i. e., of old, connected with “‘ disobedient;’’ where- 
as if the preaching or announcing were a thing long past, 
we should expect ‘‘sometime,”’ or of old, to be joined to 
“went and preached.” But this transposition may ex- 
press that their disobedience preceded His preaching. The 
Greek participle expresses the reason of His preaching, ‘in- 
asmuch as they were sometime disobedient” (ef. ch, 4. 6). 
Also “went” seems to mean a personal going, as in v, 22, 
not merely in spirit. But see the answer below, The ob- 
jections are, ‘ quickened” must refer to Christ's body (ef. 
v, 21, end), for as His Spirit never ceased to live, it cannot 
be said to be “quickened.” Cf. John 5. 21; Romans 8. 1], 
and other passages, where “‘ quicken” is used of the bodily 
resurrection. Also, not His Spirit, but His soul, went to 
Hades. His Spirit was commended by Him at death to 
His Father, and was thereupon ‘tin Paradise.” The 
theory—l. would thus require that His descent to the 
spirits in prison should be after His resurrection! Cf, 
Ephesians 4. 9, 10, which makes the descent precede the 
ascent. Also Scripture elsewhere is silent about such a 
heralding, though possibly Christ’s death had immediate 
effects on the state of both the godly and the ungodly in 
Hades: the souls of the godly heretofore in comparative 
confinement, perhaps then having been, as some Fathers 
thought, translated to God's immediate and heavenly 
presence; but this cannot be proved from Scripture. Cf. 
however, John 3, 13; Colossians 1. 18. Prison is always 
used in a bad sense in Scripture, ‘ Paradise’ and “ Abra- 
ham’s bosom,” the abode of good spiritsin Old Testament 
times, are separated by a wide gulf from Hell or Hades, 
and cannot be called “prison.” Cf. 2 Corinthians 12, 2, 4, 
where “paradise” and the “third heaven” correspond. 
Also, why should the antediluvian unbelievers in par- 
ticular be selected as the objects of His preaching in 
Hades? Therefore explain: “Quickened in spirit, in 
which (as distinguished from in person; the words “in 
which,” i. e., in spirit, expressly obviating the objection 
that “‘ went” implies a personal going) He went (in the 
person of Noah, “‘a preacher of righteousness,” 2 Peter 2. 
5: ALFORD’s own note, Ephesians 2. 17, is the best reply to 
his argument from “went” that a local going to Hades in 
personis meant. As ‘‘He cAmMrE and preached peace” by 
His Spirit in the apostles and ministers after His death 
and ascension: so before His incarnation He preached in 
Spirit through Noah to the antediluvians, John 14, 18, 28; 
Acts 26. 28. “Christ should show,” Jit., “ announce light to 
the Gentiles”) and preached unto the spirits in prison, 
i. e., the antediluvians, whose,bodies indeed seemed free, 
but their spirits were in prison, shut up in the earth as 
one great condemned cell (exactly parallel to Isaiah 24, 
22, 23. ‘upon the earth... they shall be gathered together 
a8 prisoners are gathered in the pit, and shall be shut up 
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tn the prison,” &c, [justas the fallen angels are judicially 
regarded as “in chains of darkness,” though for a time 
now at large on the earth, 1 Veter 2.4], where v. 18 hasa 
plain allusion to the flood, “ the windows from on high are 
open,” cf. Genesis 7. 11); from this prison the only way of 
escape was that preached by Christin Noah. Christ, who 
in our times came in the flesh, in the days of Noah 
preached in Spirit by Noah to the spirits then in prison 
(Isaiah 61. 1, end, “the Spirit of the Lord God hath sent 
me to proclaim the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound”), Soin ch, 1. U, “the Spirit of Christ” is said to 
have testified in the prophets. As Christ suffered even 
to death by enemies, and was afterwards quickened in 
virtue of His “Spirit” (or Divine nature, Romans 1, 3, 4; 
1 Corinthians 15. 45), which henceforth acted in its full 
energy, the first result of which was the raising of His body 
(v. 21, end) from the prison of the grave and His soul 
from Hades; so the same Spirit of Christ enabled Noah, 
amidst reproach and trials, to preach to the disobedient 
spirits fast bound in wrath. That Spirit in you can enable 
you also to suffer patiently now, looking for the resurrec- 
tion deliverance, 20. omnce—Not in the oldest MSS. when 
... thelong-suffering of God waited in the days of 
Noah—Oldest MSS. Greek, ‘was continuing to wait on” 
(if haply men iu the 120 years of grace would repent) 
until the end of His waiting came in their death by 
the flood, This refutes ALrorp’s idea of a second day 
of grace having been given in Hades. Noah’s days are 
selected, as the ark and the destroying flood answer 
respectively to “baptism” and the coming destruction 
of unbelievers by fire. while the ark was a-preparing 
—(Hebrews 11. 7.) A long period of God’s “long-suf- 
fering and waiting,’’ as Noah had few to help him, 
which rendered the world’s unbelief the more inex- 
cusable. wherein—lit., ‘‘(by having entered) into 
which,’ eight—seyen (the sacred number) with un- 
godly Ham, few—So now. souls—As this term is 
here used of living persons, why should not “spirits” 
also? Noah preached to their ears, but Christ tn spirit, 
to their spirits, or spiritual natures, saved BY water 
—The same water which drowned the unbelieving, 
buoyed up the ark in which the eight were saved. Not 
as some éranslate, “were brought safe through the water.” 
However, the sense of the preposition may be as in 1 Co- 
rinthians 3. 15, ‘they were safely preserved through the 
water,” though haying to be in the water, 21. whereunto 
—The oldest MSS. read, “ which: lit, “which (viz., water, 
in general; being) the antitype (of the water of the flood). 
is now saving (the salvation being not yet fully realized 
by us, cf.1 Corinthians 10. 1, 2,5; Jude5; puts into a state of 
salvation) us also (two oldest MSS, read ‘yow for ‘us:’ You 
also, as well as Noah and his party), to wit, baptism.’’ 
Water saved Noah not of itself, but by sustaining the ark 
built in faith resting on “God’s word: it was to him the 
sign and mean ofa kind of regeneration of the earth. The 
flood was for Noah a baptism, as the passage through the 
Red Sea was for the Israelites; by baptism in the flood he 
and his family were transferred from the old world to the 
new; from immediate destruction to lengthened proba- 
tion; from the companionship of the wicked to com- 
munion with God; from the severing of all bonds between 
the creature and the Creator to the privileges of the cov- 
enant: so we by spiritual baptism. As there was a Ham 
who forfeited the privileges of the covenant, so many 
now. The antitypical water, viz., baptism, saves you also, 
not of itself, nor the mere material water, but thespiritual 
thing conjoined with it, repentance and faith, of which it 
is the sign and seal, as Peter proceeds to explain. Cf, the 
union of the sign and thing signified, John 2.5; Ephe- 
sians 5. 26; Titus 3.5; Hebrews 10, 22; ef. 1 John 3,6. met 
the, &c.—“ flesh” bears the emphasis. “Not the putting 
away of the filth of the flesh” (as is done by a mere water 
baptism, unaccompanied with the Spirit’s baptism, cf. 
Ephesians 2. 11), but of the soul. It is the ark (Christ and 
His Spirit-filled Church), not the water, which is the in- 
strument of salvation: the water only flowed round the 
ark; so not the mere water baptism, but the water when 
accompanied with the Spirit. answer—Greek, “interro- 
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gation,” referring to the questions asked of candidates for 
baptism; eliciting a confession of faith ‘toward God,” 
anda renunciation of Satan [AUGUSTINE, ad Calechume- 
nos, B. 4.,¢.1; CYPRIAN, Hp.7., ad Rogatian), which, when 
flowing trom ‘a good conscience,’ assure one of being 
“saved.” Lit., “a good conscience’s interrogation (in- 
cluding the satisfactory answer) toward God.’’ I prefer 
this to the translation of WAHL, ALFORD, &c., “inquiry 
of a good conscience after God:” not one of the parallels 
alleged, not even 2 Samuel 11.7, in the LXX.,is strictly in 
point. Recent Byzantine Greek idiom (whereby the term 
meant (1.) the question; (2.) the stipulation; (3.) the en- 
gagement), easily flowing from the usage of the word as 
Peter has it, confirms the former translation. by the re- 
surrection of Jesus—joined with “saves you:” In so far 
as baptism applies to us the power of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. As Christ’s death unto sin is the source of the be- 
liever’s death unto, and so deliverance from, sin’s penalty 
and power; so His resurrection life is the source of the 
believer’s new spiritual life. 22. (Psalm 110.1; Romans 
8. 34, 88; 1 Corinthians 15, 24; Ephesians 1. 21; 3. 10; Colos- 
sians 1. 16; 2. 10-15.) The fruit of His patience in His vol- 
untary endured and undeserved sufferings: a pattern to 
us, v. 17,18. gome—(Luke 24,51.) Proving against ration- 
alists an actual material ascension, Lit., “Is on the right 
hand of God, having gone into heaven.”’ The oldest MSS, 
of the Vulgate and the Latin Fathers, add what expresses 
the benefit to us of Christ’s sitting on God’s right hand, 
“Who ison the right hand of God, having swallowed up 
death that we may become heirs of everlasting life ;’ involving 
for us A STATE OF LIFE, saved, glorious, and eternal. The 
GREEK MSS., however, reject the words, Cf. with this 
verse Peter’s speeches, Acts 2, 32-35; 3, 21, 26; 10. 40, 42. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-19. LIkE THE RISEN CHRIST, BELIEVERS HENCE- 
¥ORTH OUGHT TO HAVE NO MORE TO DO WITH SIN. As the 
end is near, cultivate self-restraint, watchful prayerfulness, 
charity, hospitality, scriplial speech, ministering to one an- 
other according to your several gifts to the glory of God: Re- 
joicing patience under suffering. 1. For us—Supported by 
some oldest MSS. and versions, omitted by others, in 
the flesh—in His mortal body of humiliation. arm — 
(Ephesians 6, 11, 13,) the same mind—of suffering with 
patient willingness what God wills you to suffer, he that 
hath suffered—for instance, Christ first, and in His per- 
son the believer: a general proposition. hath ceased— 
lit., “‘has been made to cease,” i.e., has oblained by the 
very fact of His having suffered once for all, a cessation 
Jrom sin, which had heretofore lain on him (Romaus 6, 6- 
ll, especially 7). The Christian is by faith one with 
Christ: as then Christ by death is. judicially freed from 
sin; so the Christian who has in the person of Christ died, 
has no more to do with it judicially,and ought to have no 
more to do withitactually, ‘The flesh” is the sphere in 
which sin has place, 2. That he, &c.—‘ That he (the be- 
liever, who has once for all obtained cessation from sin 
by suffering, in the person of Christ, viz., in virtue of his 
union with the crucified Christ) should no longer live the 
rest of his time in the flesh to the lusts cf men, but to the 
will of God” as his rule. ‘ Rest of his time in the flesh” (the 
Greek has the preposition “in” here, not in v, 1 as to 
Christ) proves that the reference is here not to Christ, but 
to the believer, whose remaining time for glorifying God 
is short (v. 3), ‘Live’? in the truest sense, for heretofore 
he was dead. Not as ALFORD, ‘‘Arm yourselves... with 
a view no longer to live the rest of your time.’ 3. may 
suflice—Greek, “‘is sufficient.’”’ Peter takes the lowest 
ground; for not even the past time ought to have been 
wasted in lust; but since you cannot recall it, at least 
lay out the future to better account, us—Omitted in old- 
est MSS. wrought—Greek, “wrought out.” Gentiles— 
heathen: which many of you were. when, &c.— walk- 
ing as ye have done [ALFORD] in lasciviousness ;” the Greek 
means petulant, immodest, wantonness, unbridled conduct: 
not so much filthy lust, excess of wine—“ wine-bib- 
bings.” [ALFORD,] abominable—“ nefarious,’ “lawless 
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idolatries,” violating God’s most sacred law; not that all 
Peter’s readers (Vole, ch. 1. 1) walked in these, but many, 
viz., the Gentile portion of them, 4. Wherein—In respect 
to which abandonment of your former walk (v. 3), rum 
not with them—eagerly, in troops. [BENGEL.] exeess— 
lit., profusion; a sink: stagnant water remaining after an 
inundation. riot—profligacy. speaking evil—charging 
you with pride, singularity, hypocrisy, and secret crimes 
(v. 14; 2 Peter 2.2). However, there is no “of you" in the 
Greek, but simply “‘blaspheming.” It seems to me al- 
ways to be used, either directly or indirectly, in the 
sense of impious reviling against God, Christ, or the Holy 
Spirit, and the Christian religion, not merely against 
men as such;: Greek, v. 4, below. 5. They who now call 
you to account falsely, shall have to give account them- 
selyes for this very evil-speaking (Jude 15), and be con- 
demned justly, ready—very speedily (v. 7; 2 Peter 3. 10). 
Christ’s coming is to the believer always near. 6. For 
--Giving the reason for v.5, “judge the dead.” Gospel 
preached also to .. . dead—as well as to them now liv- 
ing, and to them that shall be found alive at the coming 
of the Judge, ‘‘Dead’”’ must be taken in the same literal 
sense as in v. 5, which refutes the explanation “dead” in 
sins. Moreover, the absence of the Greek article does not 
necessarily restrict the sense of ‘‘dead” to particular 
dead persons, for there is no Greek article in v. 5 also, 
where ‘‘the dead” is universal in meaning. The sense 
seems to be, Peter, as representing the true attitude of 
the Church inevery age, expecting Christ at any moment, 
says, The Judge is ready to judge the quick and dead—the 
dead,I say, for they, too, in their lifetime, have had the 
Gospel preached to them, that so they might be judged at 
last in the same way as those living now (and those who 
shall be so when Christ shall come), viz., ‘men in the 
flesh,” and that they might, having escaped condemna- 
tion by embracing the Gospel so preached, live unto God 
in the spirit (though death has passed over their flesh), 
Luke 20. 38, thus being made like Christ in death and in 
life (Wote, ch. 3.18). He says, ‘“‘live,’’ not ‘*made alive’’ ox 
quickened; for they are supposed to have been already 
“ quickened together with Christ” (Ephesians 2, 5), This 
verse is paralle] toch. 3,19; cf. Wote there, The Gospel, 
substantially, was “preached” to the Old Testament 
Church; though not so fully as to the New Testament 
Chureh, It is no valid objection, that the Gospel has not 
been preached to ail that shall be found dead at Christ’s 
coming. For Peter is plainly referring only to those 
within reach of the Gospel, or who might have known 
God through His ministers in Old and New Testament 
times. Peter, like Paul, argues that those found diving at 
Christ’s coming shall have no advantage above the dead 
who shall then be raised, inasmuch as the latter live unto, 
or ‘‘according to,’ God, even already in His purpose. 
ALFORD’S explanation is wrong, “that they might be 
judged according to men as regards the flesh,” 4, ¢., be in 
the state of the completed sentence on sin, Which is death after 
the flesh. For “ judged” cannot have a different meaning 
in this verse from what “‘judge’’ bears inv, 5, * Live ae- 
cording to God” means, live a life with God, such as God 
lives, divine; as contrasted with “according to men in the 
flesh,” i. e., a life such as men live in the flesh. 7. Re- 
suming the idea in v. 5. the end of all things—and 
therefore also of the wantonness (v, 3, 4) of the wicked, 
and of the sufferings of the righteous. [BENGEL.] The 
nearness meant is not that of mere time, but that before 
the Lord; as he explains to guard against misappre- 
hension, and defends God from the charge of procrasti- 
nation: We live in the last dispensation, not like the Jews 
under the Old Testament, The Lord will come as a thief; 
He is “ready” (v. 5) to judge the world at any moment; it 
is only God's long-suffering and His will that the Gospel 
should be preached as a witness to all nations, that in- 
duces him to lengthen out the time which is with Him 
still as nothing. sober—‘self-restrained.” The opposite 
duties to the sins in v. 8 are here inculeated. Thus 
“sober” is the opposite of “ lasciviousness” (v, 3), wateh 
—Greek, ‘“‘be soberly vigilant; not intoxicated with 
worldly cares and pleasures, Temperance promotes wake- 


Exhortavion to Charity, Hospitality, etc. 


fulness or watchfulness,and both promote prayer, Drink 
makes drowsy, and drowsiness prevents prayer, prayer 
—Greek, “ prayers; the end for which we should exercise 
vigilance, 8, above all things—not that “charity” or 
love is placed above “ prayer,” but because love is the ani- 
mating spirit, without which all other duties are dead, 
Translate as Greek, ‘Having your mutual (lit., towards 
yourselves) charity intense.’’ He presupposes its existence 
among them; he urges them to make it more fervent, 
charity shall cover the multitude, &c.—The oldest MSS, 
have “covereth.”” Quoted from Proverbs 10. 12; ef. 17. 9. 
“Covereth” so as not harshly to condemn or expose 
faults; but forbearingly to bear the other’s burdens, for- 
giving and forgetting past offences. Perhaps the addi- 
tional idea is included, By prayer for them, love tries to 
have them covered by God ; and so being the instrument of 
converting the sinner from his error, ‘covereth a (not 
‘the,’ as English Version) multitude of sins;’ but the 
former idea from Proverbs is the prominent one, It is not, 
as Rome teaches, “covereth” his own sins; for then the 
Greek middle voice would be used; and Proverbs 10, 12 
and 17.9 support the Protestant view. “As God with His 
love covers my sins if I believe, so must I also cover the 
sins of my neighbour.” (LUTHER.] Cf. the conduct of Shem 
and Japheth to Noah (Génesis 9. 23), in contrast to Ham’s 
exposure of his father’s shame. We ought to cover others’ 
sins only where love itself does not require the contrary. 
9. (Romans 12, 13; Hebrews 13, 2.) Not the spurious hos-: 
pitality which passes current in the world, but the enter- 
‘taining of those needing it, especially those exiled for the 
fuith, as the representatives of Christ, and all hospitality 
to whomsoever exercised from genuine Christian love, 
without grudging — Greek, “murmuring.” “He that 
giveth, let him doit with simplicity,” i. e., open-hearted 
sincerity; with cordiality. Not secretly speaking against 
the person whom we entertain, or upbraiding him with 
the favour we have conferred on him, 10. ewery— Even 
as each man hath received,” in whatever degree, and of 
whatever kind. The Spirit’s gifts (Uit., “ gift of grace,” i. e., 
gratuitously bestowed) are the common property of the 
Christian community, each Christian being but asteward 
for the edifying of the whole, not receiving the gift merely 
for his own use, minister the same—not discontentedly 
envying or disparaging the gift of another. one to an- 
other—Greek as in v, 8, “towards yourselves ;” implying 
that all form but one body, and in seeking the good of 
other members they are promoting the good of themselves, 
stewards—Referring to Matthew 25, 15, &c.; Luke 19, 13- 
26. 11. Ifany .. . speak—viz., as a prophet, or divinely- 
taught teacher in the Church assembly. the—The Geek 
has no article; “as oracles of God.”” This may be due to 
Greek,“ God,” having no article, it being a principle when 
a governed noun omits the Greek article, thut the govern- 
ing noun should omit it too. In Acts 7, 38 also, the Greek 
article is wanting; thus Wnglish Version, ‘as the oracles 
of God,” viz., the Old Testament, would be right, and the 
precept be similar to Romans 12. 6, “‘ prophesy according 
to the analogy of the faith.” But the context suits better 
thus, “Let him speak as (becomes one speaking) oracles 
or Gop.” His divinely-inspired words are not his own, 
but God's, and as a steward (6, 10) having them committed 
to him, he ought so to speak them, Jesus was the pattern 
in this respect (Matthew 7. 29; John 12, 49; 14. 10; cf. Paul, 
2 Corinthians 2.17). Note, the very same term as is ap- 
plied in the only other passages where it occurs (Acts 7, 
88; Romans 3. 2; Hebrews 5. 12), to the Old Testament in- 
spired writings, is here predicated of the inspired words 
(the substance of which was afterwards committed to 
writing) of the New Testament prophets, minister—in 
acts ; the other sphere of spiritual activity besides speak- 
ing. as of—“‘out of" the store of his “strength” (Greek, 
physical power in relation to outward service, rather than 
moral and intellectual ‘ability;’ so in Mark 12, 30). 
giveth—Greek, “supplieth;” originally said of a choragus, 
who supplied the chorus with all necessaries for perform- 
ing their several parts, that God in all things may be 
giorified—the final end of all a Christian's acts, through 
Jesus Christ—The mediator through whom all our bless- 
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ings come auwn to us, and also through whom all our 
praises ascend to God. Through Christ alone can God 
be glorified in us and our sayings and doings, to whom 
—Christ. be—Greek, “is,” for ever and ever—Greek, 
“unto the ages of the ages.” 12, strange—they might 
think it strange that God should allow his chosen 
children to be sore tried. fiery trial—like the fire by 
which metals are tested and their dross removed. The 
Greek adds ‘tin your case.” which is to try you—Greek, 
“which is taking place for a trial to you.’”’ Instead of 
its ‘happening to you” as some strange and untoward 
chance, it “is taking place’ with the gracious design of 
trying you; God has a wise design in it—a consolatory 
reflection. 13. inasmuch as—The oldest MSS. read, “in 
proportion as;” “in as far as” ye by suffering are partak- 
ers of Christ’s sufferings, 7. ¢., by faith enter into realizing 
fellowship with them; willingly for His sake suffering as 
He sutfered. with exceeding joy—Greek, “ exulting joy ;” 
now ye rejoice amidst sufferings; then ye shall EXULT, for 
ever free from sufferings (ch. 1. 6,8). If we will not bear 
suffering for Christ now, we must bear eternal sufferings 
hereafter. 14, for—Greek, “In the name of Christ,” viz., 
as Christians (v. 16; ch. 3. 14, above); “in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ.” The emphasis lies on this: v, 15, ‘tas 
amurderer, thief,” &¢., stands in contrast. Let your suffer- 
ing be on account of Christ, not on account of evil-doing 
(ch. 2. 20). reproached—reproach affects noble minds 
more than loss of goods, or even bodily sufferings, the 
Spirit... wpon you—the same Spirit as rested on Christ 
(Luke 4,18), “*The Spirit of glory” is His Spirit, for He 
isthe “Lord of glory” (James 2.1). Believers may well 
overcome the “reproach” (cf. Hebrews 11. 26), seeing that 
“the Spirit of glory” rests upon them, as upon Him. It 
cannot prevent the happiness of the righteous, if they are 
reproached for Christ, because they retain before God 
their glory entire, as having the Spirit, with whom glory 
is inseparably joined. [CALVIN.] and of God—Greek, 
“and the (Spirit) of God ;” implying that the Spirit of glory 
(which is Christ's Spirit) is at the same time also the Spirit 
of God, on their part he is evil spoken of, buton your 
part he is glorified—Omitted in the two oldest Greek MSS. 
and Syriue aud Coptlie versions, but supported by one very 
old MS., Vulgate, Sahidic, Cyprian, &e. “ Evil spoken of,” 
lUt., “blasphemed ;’”’ not merely do they “speak against you,” 
as in ch. 3.16, but blasphemously mock Christ and Chris- 
tianity itself, 15. But—Greek, “ For.” “Reproached in the 
name of Christ’? I say (v, 14), “* For let none,” &e, as... as 
... a8... as—the as twice in italics is not in the Greek, 
The second Greek “‘as” distinguishes the class ‘‘busybody 
in other men's matters,” from the previous class of delin- 
quents. Christians, from mistaken zeal, under the plea 
of faithfulness, might readily step out of their own calling 
and make themselves judges of the acts of unbelievers, 
Lit., “a bishop in what is (not his own, but) another’s” 
province; an allusion to the existing bishops or overseers 
of the Church; a self-constituted bishop in others’ con- 
cerns, 16. a Christian—the name given in contempt first 
at Antioch, Acts 11, 26; 26. 27, 28; the only three places 
where the term occurs. At first believers bad no distine- 
tive name, but were called among themselves “brethren,” 
Acts 6. 3; disciples,” Acts 6.1; “those of the way,” Acts 
9, 2; “saints,’’ Romans 1.7; by the Jews (who denied that 
Jesus was the CHRIS’, and so would never originate the 
name Christian), in contempt, “ Nazarenes.’”’ At Antioch, 
where first idolatrous Gentiles (Cornelius, Acts 10., was not 
an idolater, but a proselyte) were converted, and wide 
missionary work began, they could be no longer looked 
on as a Jewish sect, and so the Gentiles designated them by 
the new name “ Christians,”’ The rise of the new name 
marked a new epoch in the Church's life, a new stage of 
its development, viz., its missions to the Gentiles. The 
idle and witty people of Antioch, we know from heathen 
writers, were famous for inventing nicknames, The date 
of this Epistle must have been when this had become the 
generally recognized designation among Gentiles (it is 
never applied by Christians to each other, as it was in after 
ages—an undesigned proof that the New Testament was 
composed when it professes), and when the name exposed 
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one to reproach and suffering, though not seemingly as 
yet to systematic persecution. let him not be ashamed— 
though the world is ashamed of shame. To suffer for 
one’s own faults is no honour (v. 15; ch. 2. 20),—for Christ, 
is no shame (v. 14; ch. 3, 13), but let him glorify God—not 
merely glory in persecution; Peter might have said as the 
contrast, “* but let him esteem it an honour to himself;” 
Lut the honour is to be given to God, whocounts him wor- 
thy of such an honour, involving exemption from the 
coming judgments on the ungodly, on this behalf—The 
wldest MSS. and Vulgate read, “in this name,” i. e., in re- 
spect of suffering for such aname, 17. Another ground of 
consolation to Christians. All must pass under the judg- 
ment of God; God’s own household first, their chastise- 
inent being here, for which they should glorify Him as a 
proof of their membership in His family, and a pledge of 
their escape from the end of those whom the last judgment 
shall find disobedient to the Gospel. the time—Greek, 
“season,” “fit time.” judgment must begin at the 
house of God—the Church of living believers. Peter has 
in mind Ezekiel 9. 6; cf. Amos 3, 2; Jeremiah 25, 29. Judg- 
ment is already begun, the Gospel word, as a “ two-edged 
sword,” having the double effect of saving some and con- 
demning others, and shall be consummated at the last 
judgment. ‘‘ When power is given to the destroyer, he 
observes no distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked; not only so, but he begins first at the righteous.” 
[WETSTEIN from Rabbins.} But God limits the destroyer’s 
power over His people. if.., at us, what shall the end 
be of them, &c.—If even the godly have chastening judg- 
ments now, how much more shall the ungodly be doomed 
to damnatory judgments at last. Gospel of God—the 
very God who is tojudge them, 18. scarcely—Cf, ‘‘soas 
by fire,” 1 Corinthians 3, 15; having to pass through try- 
ing chastisements, as David did for his sin, ‘The right- 
eous’’ man has always more or less of trial, but the issue 
is certain, and the entrance into the kingdom abundant at 
last. The “scarcely”? marks the severity of the ordeal, 
and the unlikelihood (in a mere human point of view) of 
the righteous sustaining it; but the righteousness of 
Christ and God’s everlasting covenant make it all sure. 
ungodly—having no regard for God; negative descrip- 
tion, sinmer—lovying sin; positive; the same man is at 
once God-forgetting and sin-loving. appear—in judg- 
ment. 19. General conclusion from v. 17, 18. Seeing that 
the godly know that their sufferings are by God's will, to 
chasten them that they may not perish with the world, 
they have good reason to trust God cheerfully amidst 
sufferings, persevering in well-doing. let them—Greek, 
“let them also,” “let even them,” as well as those not 
suffering. Not only under ordinary circumstances, but 
also in time of suffering, let believers commit, &c. (cf. Vote, 
ch. 8, 14), according to the will of God—(Nole, ch. 3. 17.) 
God's will that the believer should suffer (v. 17), is for his 
good. One oldest MS, and Vulgate read, ‘In well-doings ;”’ 
contrast ill-doings, v.15. Our committing of ourselves to 
God is to be, not in indolent and passive quietism, butac- 
companied with active well-doings. faithful—to His 
covenant promises, Creator—who is therefore also our 
Almighty Preserver, He, not we, must keep our souls. Sin 
destroyed the original spiritual relation between creature 
and Creator, leaving that only of government. Faith re- 
stores it; so that.the believer, living to the will of God (ch. 
4, 2), rests implicitly on his Creator’s faithfulness. 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver, 1-14. EXHORTATIONS TO ELDERS, JUNIORS, AND 
ALL IN GENERAL. PARTING PRAYER, CONCLUSION. 1. 
elders—alike in office and age (v, 5), I... also an elder 
—To put one’s self on a level with those whom we exhort, 
gives weight to one’s exhortations (cf.2John 1).. Peter,in 
true humility for the Gospel’s sake, does not put forward 
his apostleship here, wherein he presided over the elders. In 
the apostleship the apostles have no successors, for ‘the 
sign’ of an apostle” have not been transmitted. The pres- 
idents over the presbyters and deacons, by whatever name 
designated, angel, bishop, or moderator, &c., though of the 
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same ORDER as the presbyters, yet have virtually succeeded 
toasuperintendency of the Church analogous to that exer- 
cised by the apostles (this superintendency and priority 
existed from the earliest times after the apostles (TER- 
TULLIAN]); just as the Jewish synagogue (the model 
which the Church followed) was governed by a council 
of presbyters, presided over by one of themselves, * the 
chief ruler of the synagogue.”’ Cf. VITRINGA, Synagogue, 
Part Il., ch. 3. and 7. witness—an eye-witness of Christ’s 
sufferings, and so qualified to exhort you to believing 
patience in suffering for well-doing after His example (ch. 
4.19; 2,20). This explains the “ therefore’’ inserted in 
the oldest MSS., “‘I therefore exhort,’ resuming ex- 
hortation, ch. 4.19. His higher dignity as an apostle is 
herein delicately implied, as eye-witnessing was a neces- 
sary qualification for apostleship: cf. Peter’s own speeches, 
Acts 1, 21,22; 2,82; 10,39. also—Implying the righteous 
recompense corresponding to the sufferings. partaker 
of the glory—according to Christ’s promise; an earnest 
of which was given in the transfiguration. 2, Peed— 
Greek, ‘Tend as a shepherd,” by discipline and doctrine, 
Lead, feed, heed; by prayer, exhortation, government, 
and example, The dignity is marked by the term “ elder ;’’ 
the duties of the office, to tend or oversee, by “bishop.” 
Peter has in mind Christ’s infjunction to him, “Feed 
(tend) my sheep... Feed (pasture) ny lambs” (John 21, 
16). He invites the elders to share with him the same 
duty (cf. Acts 20,28). The flock is Christ’s. which is 
among you— Whilst having a concern for all the Church, 
your special duty is to feed that portion of it which is 
among you, oversight—Greek, ‘‘ bishopric,’ or duty of 
bishops, t. e., overseer, not by constraint—necessity is 
laid upon them, but willingness prevents it being felt, 
both in undertaking and in fulfilling the duty. [BENGEL.] 
“Weisa true presbyter and minister of the counsel of 
God who doeth and teacheth the things of the Lord, 
being not accounted righteous merely beeause he is a 
presbyter, but because righteous, chosen into the presby- 
tery.” [CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS.] willingly—One old- 
est MS., Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic, add, ‘‘as God would 
have it to be done” (Romans 8, 27). not for filthy 
lucre—(Isaiah 56. 11; Titus 1.7.) of a ready mind— 
promptly and heartily, without selfish motive of gain- 
seeking, as the Israelites gave their services willing- 
heartedly to the sanctuary, 3. being lords—Greek, “‘ lord- 
ing it:’? implying pride and oppression. ‘Not that we 
have dominion over your faith.’ God's heritage—@reek, 
“the inheritances,” i. e., the portions of the Church ecom- 
mitted severally to your ‘pastoral charge. [BENGEL.] It 
is explained by “‘ the flock’”’ in the next clause. However, 
in v. 2, flock of God which is among you,” answering tz 
“(God’s) heritages”? (plural to express the sheep who are 
God's portion and inheritance, Deuteronomy 32. 9) com- 
mitted to you, favours English Version. The tlock, as one 
whole, is God’s heritage, or flock in the singular, Re- 
garded in relation to its component sheep, divided among 
several pastors, itis in the plural “ heritages.’ Cf. Acts 
1, 17, 25, * Part” (the same Greek). Bernard.of Clairvaux, 
wrote to Pope Eugene, “ Peter could not give thee what 
he had not: what he had he gave: the care over the 
Church, not dominion,” being—Greek, “becoming.” em= 
samples—the most effective recommendation of precept 
(1 Timothy 4. 12), Titus 2.7, “ patterns.” So Jesus, “A 
monstrosity it is tosee the highest rank joined with the 
meanest mind, the first seat with the lowest life, a 
grandiloquent tongue with a lazy life, much talking 
with no fruit,” [BERNARD.)]) 4. And—And so: as the re- 
sult of ‘being ensamples” (v, 3), chief Shepherd—The 
title peculiarly Christ's own, not Peter’s or the pope's, 
when... shall appear—(G reek, “be manifested” (Colos- 
sians 3.4). Faith serves the Lord while still onseen, 
that fadeth not away— Greek, amaranthine” (ef. ch, 1,4), 
crown— Greek, slephanos, a garland of victory, the prize in 
the Grecian games, woven of ivy, parsley, myrtle, olive, 
or oak, Our crown is distinguished from (heirs in that it 
is incorruptible” and “ fadeth not away,’ as the leaves 
of theirs soon: did. ‘The crown of life.” Not a kingly 
“crown” (a different Greek word, diadema): the preroga- 





_ The Young should Submit themselves. 


tive of the Lord Jesus (Revelation 19,12), glory—Greek, 
“the glory,’ viz., to be then revealed (v.1; ch. 4.18). 5. ye 
younger—The deacons were originally the younger men, 
the presbyters older; but subsequently as presbyter ex- 
pressed the afice of Church-ruler or teacher, so Greek 
neoteros Means not (as lit.) young men in age, but subor- 
dinate ministers and servants of the Church. So Christ 
uses the term “younger.” For He explains it by ‘the 
that doth serve,” Jit., he that ministereth as a deacon; just 
as He explains “the greatness” by ‘the that is chief,” 
lit., “he that ruleth,” the very word applied to the dishops 
or presbyters. So “the young men” are undoubtedly the 
deacons of the Church of Jerusalem, of whom, as being 
all Hebrews, the Hellenistic Christians subsequently com- 
plained as neglecting their Grecian widows, whence arose 
the appointment of the seven others, Hellenistic deacons. 
So here, Peter, having exhorted the presbyters, or elders, 
not to lord it over those committed to them, adds, Like- 
wise ye neofers or younger, i. e., subordinate ministers 
and deacons, submit cheerfully to the command of the 
elders. [MosHerm.] There is no Seripture sanction for 
“younger” meaning laymen in general (as ALFORD ex- 
plains): its use in this sense is probably of later date. 
The “all of you” that follows, refers to the congregation 
generally; and it is likely that, like Paul, Peter should 
notice, previous to the general congregation, the subor- 
dinate ministers as well as the presbyters, writing as he did 
to the same region (Ephesus), and to confirm the teaching 
of the apostle of the Gentiles. Wea—To sum up all my 
exhortations in one. be subject—Omitted in the oldest 
MSS. and Versions, but TISCHENDORF quotes the Vatican 
MS. for it. Then translate, ‘‘Gird (ch. 1.13; 4.1) fast on 
humility (lowliness of mind) to one another.” The verb 
is lit., ‘tie on with a fast knot.” (WatL.] Or, “gird on 
humility as the slave dress (encomboma):” as the Lord 
girded himself with a towel to perform a servile office 
of humility and love, washing his disciples’ feet, a 
scene in which Peter had played an important part, 
s0 that he would naturally have it before his mind. Cf. 
similarly v. 2 with John 21. 15-17. Clothing was the 
original badge of man’s sin and shame. Pride caused 
the need of man’s clothing, and pride still reigns in 
dress; the Christian therefore clothes himself in humil- 
ity (ch. 3.3, 4). God provides him with the robe of 
Christ’s righteousness, in order to receive which man 
must be stripped of pride. God resisteth the proud— 
Quoted, as James 4,6, from Proverbs 3. 31. Peter had 
James before his mind, and gives his Epistle inspired 
sanction. Cf.v. 9 with James’ 4.7, lit., “arrayeth ITim- 
self against.” Other sins flee from God: pride alone 
opposeth itself to God; therefore, God also in turn 
opposes Himself to the proud, [GERHARD in ALFORD.] 
Humility is the vessel of all graces. [AUGUSTINE,] 6. 
under the mighty hand—afilicting you (ch. 3. 15): “tac- 
cept” His chastisements, and turn to Him that smiteth 
you. He depresses the proud and exalts the humble. 
in due time—wait humbly and patiently for His own 
fit time. One oldest MS,and Vulgate read, ‘In the sea- 
son of visitation,” viz., His visitation in mercy. 7%. 
Casting—once for all: so the Greek aorist. care—anx- 
jety.” The advantage flowing from humbling ourselves 
under God’s hand (v. 6) is confident reliance on His good- 
ness. Exemption from care goes along with humble 
submission to God. careth for you—lit., ‘‘ respecting 
you.” Care isa burden which faith casts off the man on 
his God. Cf. Psalm 22.10; 37.5; 55, 22, to which Peter 
alludes; Luke 12. 22,37; Philippians 4,6. careth—not so 
strong a Greek word as the previous Greek “anxiety,” 
8. Peter has in mind Christ’s warning to himself to watch 
against Satan, from forgetting which he fell. Be sober 
... ¥igilant—“ Care,” i. e., anxiety, will intoxicate the 
soul; therefore be sober, i. e., self-restrained. Yet, lest 
this freedom from care should lead any to false security, 
he adds, “Be vigilant” against “your adversary.” Let 
this be your “care.” God provides, therefore do not be 
anxious. The devil seeks, therefore watch. [BENGEL.] 
because—Omittee in the oldest MSS. The broken and 
disjointed sentences are more fervid and forcible, Lucr- 
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FER of Cagliari reads as Hnglish Version, adversary—tit.. 
opponent in a court of justice (Zechariah 8. 1), Satan” 
means opponent. ‘ Devil,” accuser or slanderer (Revela- 
tion 12,10), ‘The enemy” (Matthew 13. 39). “A murderer 
from the beginning” (John 8 44). He counteracts the 
Gospel and its agents. “The tempter.” roaring lion— 
Implying his violent and insatiable thirst for prey as a 
hungry lion. Through man’s sin he got God’s justice on 
his side against us; but Christ, our Advocate, by fulfilling 
all the demands of justice for us, has made our redemp- 
tion altogether consistent with justice. walketh about 
—(Job 1.7; 2.2.) So the children of the wicked one cannot 
rest, vil spirits are in 2 Peter 2,4; Jude 6, said to be al- 
ready in chains of darkness and in hell. This probably 
means that this is their doom /jinally: a doom already 
begun in part; though for a time they are permitted to 
roam in the world (of which Satan is prince), especially 
in the dark air that surrounds the earth. Hence per- 
haps arises the miasma of the air at times, as physical 
and moral evil are closely connected, devour—entangle 
in worldly “care’’ (v.7) and other snares, so as finally to 
destroy. Cf. Revelation 12. 15,16. 9. (Luke 4. 13; Ephe- 
sians 6. 11-17; James 4.7.) steadfast—Cr. “‘ established in 
the truth,” 2 Peter 1.12. Satan’s power exists only in re- 
spect to the unbelieving; the faithful he cannot hurt (J 
John 5, 18). Faith gives strength to prayer, the great in- 
strument against the foe (James 1. 6, &¢.). knowing, &c, 
—‘encouragement not to faint in afflictions:” your 
brethren suffer the same; nothing beyond the common 
lot of Christians befalls you (1 Corinthians 10, 13), Itis a 
sign of God's favour rather than displeasure, that Satan 
is allowed to harass you, us he dfd Job, Your fellow- 
Christians have the same battle of faith and prayer 
against Satan, im the world—lying in the wicked one, 
and therefore necessarily the scene of “tribulation” 
(John 16, 33), are—are being accomplished according to the 
appointment of God. 10. Comforting assurance that God 
will finally ‘perfect’? His work of “grace” in them, after 
they have undergone the necessary previous suffering. 
But—Only do you watch and resist the foe: God will per- 
form the rest. [BENGEL.] of all grace—(Cf. ch. 4, 10.) 
The God to whom as its source all grace is to be referred: 
who in grace completes what in grace He began, He 
from the first “‘called you (so the oldest MSS. read for 
*us’) unto (with a view to) glory.’’ He will not let His 
purpose fall short of completion, If Hle does so in pun- 
ishing, much more in grace. The three are fitly con- 
joined: the call, the glory to which we are called, and the 
way (suffering); the fourth is the ground of the calling, 
viz., the grace of God in Christ. by—Grecek, “in.” Christ is 
He in virtue of whom, and in union with whoni, believers 
are called to glory. The opposite is “in the world” (v. 9; 
John 16,33), after that ye have suffered—Join to “called 
you:” suffering, as a necessary preliminary to glory, was 
contemplated in God’s calling. a while—short and in- 
considerable, as compared with the glory, perfect, &c,— 
The two oldest MSS., and Vulgate and Coptic versions, 
read, “Shall perfect (so that there shall be nothing defec- 
tive in you), stablish, strengthen,” and omit ‘‘settle,” Vit., 
ground, or fiz ona foundation, ALFORD reads it in spite 
of the oldest MSS. The authority of the latter I. prefer; 
moreover the climax seems to require rather a verb of 
completing the work of grace, than, as the Greek means, 
founding it. The Greek has “shall HIMSELF perfect you:” 
though you are called on to watch and resist the foe, God 
Flimself must really do allinand through you. The same 
God who begins must Himself complete the work, The 
Greek for “stablish” (so as to be “steadfast in the faith,” 
Peter has 
in mind Christ’s charge, “When thou art converted 
strengthen thy brethren.” His exhortation accords with 
his name Peter, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my Church.” ‘“Stablish,’’ so as not to waver, 
“Strengthen” with might in the inner man by His Spirit, 
against the foe, 11, To him—Emphatic. To Him and 
Him alone: not to ourselves. Cf. ‘Himself,’ Note, v. 10, 
glory and—Omitted in the oldest MSS, and versions, 
dominion—Greck, ‘tie might” shown in so “ perfecting,” 
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&ec., you, v. 10. 12%. Silwanus—Silas, the companion of 
Paul and Timothy: a suitable messenger by whom to 
confirm, as Peter here does, Paul’s doctrine of ‘‘the true 
grace of God” in the same churches (cf. 2 Peter 3. 16). We 
never meet with Silvanus as Paul’s companion after 
Paul’s last journey to Jerusalem. His connection with 
Peter was plainly subsequent to that journey. as I sup- 
pose—Join “faithful unto you [STEIGER], as I suppose.” 
Silvanus may have stood in a close relation to the 
churches in Asia, perhaps having taken the oversight of 
them after Paul’s departure, and had afterwards gone to 
Peter, by whom he is now sent back to them with this Epis- 
tle. He did not know, by positive observation, Silvanus’ 
Jaithfulness to them; he therefore says, ‘faithful to you, as I 
suppose,” from the accounts I hear; not expressing doubt. 
ALFORD joins ‘I have written unio you,’ which the Greek 
order favours, The seeming uncertainty, thus, is notas to 
Silvanus’ faithfulness, which is strongly marked by the 
Greek article, but as to whether he or some other would 
prove to be the bearer of the letter, addressed as it was to 
five provinces, all of which Silvanus might not reach: 
“By Silvanus, that faithful brother, as I expect, I have 
written to you.’ [BIRKS.] briefly— Greek, “‘in few 
(words),’”’ as compared with the importance of the sub- 
ject (Hebrews 13, 22), exhorting—not so much formally 
teaching doctrines, which could not be done in so “few 
words,” testifying—bearing my testimony in conjirma- 
tion (so the Greek compound verb implies) of that truth 
which ye have already heard from Paul and Silas (1 
John 2. 27), that this—of which I have just written, 
and of which Paul before testified to you (whose testi- 
mony, now that he was no longer in those regions, was 
called in question probably by some; cf. 2 Peter 3. 15, 16). 
2 Peter 1. 12, “the present truth,” viz., the grace formerly 
promised by the prophets, and now manifested to you. 
“Grace” is the key-note of Paul’s doctrine which Peter 
now confirms (Ephesians 2, 5, 8). Their sufferings for 
the Gospel made them to need some attestation and 
confirmation of the truth, that they should not fall 
back from it. wherein ye stand—The oldest MSS, read 
imperatively, ‘“‘Stand ye.” Lit., ‘into which (having 
been already admitted, ch. 1. 8, 21; 2.7, 8,9) stand (there- 
in).”’? Peter seems to have in mind Paul’s words (Ro- 
mans 5, 2; 1 Corinthians 15,1). ‘‘The grace wherein we 
stand must be true, and our standing in it true also,” 
[BENGEL,] Cf. in SreIcER, “He began his Epistie with 
grace (ch, 1. 2), he finishes it with grace, he has be- 
sprinkled the middle with grace, that in every part he 
might teach that the Church is not saved but by grace.”’ 
13. The... at Babylon—ALFORD, BENGEL, &c., translate, 
“She that is elected together with you in Babylon,” viz., 
Peter's wife, whom he led about with him in his missionary 
journeys. Cf. ch. 3.7, ‘‘ heirs together of the grace of life.” 
But why she should be called “ elected together with you 
in Babylon,” as if there had been no Christian woman in 
Babylon’ besides, is inexplicable on this view. In English 
Version the sense is clear: ‘‘ That portion of the whole dis- 
persion (ch. 1.1, Greek), or Church of Christianized Jews, 
with Gentile converts, which resides in Babylon.” As 
Peter and John were closely associated, Peter addresses 
the Church in John’s peculiar province, Asia, and closes 
with ‘‘your co-elect sister Church at Babylon saluteth 
you;’” and John similarly addresses the “elect lady,” i. e¢., 


2 PETER. 


the Church in Babylon, and closes with ‘the children of 
thine elect sister (the Asiatic Church) greet thee;” ef, In- 
troduction to 2 John). ERASMUS explains, ‘Mark whoisin 
the place of a son to me:’’ cf. Acts 12, 12, implying Peter’s 
connection with Mark; whence the mention of him in 
connection with the Church at Babylon, in which he la- 
boured under Peter before he went to Alexandria, is not 
unnatural. Papras reports from the presbyter John (B, 
3.39), that Mark was interpreter of Peter, recording in his 
Gospel the facts related to him by Peter. Silvanus or Si- 
las had been substituted for John Mark, as Patil’s com- 
panion, because of Mark’s temporary unfaithfulness. But 


‘now Mark restored is associated with Silvanus, Paul’s 


ecmpanion, in Peter’s esteem, as Mark was already rein- 
stated in Paul’s esteem. That Mark had a spiritual con- 
nection with the Asiatic churches which Peter addresses, 
and so naturally salutes them, appears from 2 Timothy 4, 
11; Colossians 4, 10. Babylon—The Chaldean Babylon 
on the Euphrates. See Introduction, ON THE PLACE OF 
WRITING this Epistle, in proof that Rome is not meant as 
Papists assert; cf. LIGHTFOOT sermon. How unlikely that 
in a friendly salutation the enigmatical title of Rome given 
in prophecy (John, Revelation 17. 5), should be used! Baby- 
lon was the centre from which the Asiatic dispersion 
whom Peter addresses was derived. PHILO, Legat. ad 
Caium, sec. 36, and JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 15, 2. 2; 23, 12, in- 
form us that Babylon contained a great many Jews in the 
apostolic age (whereas those at Rome were comparatively 
few, about 8000, JoSEPHUS 17.11); so it would naturally be 
visited by the apostle of the circumcision. It was the 
headquarters of those whom he had so successfully ad- 
dressed on Pentecost, Acts 2,9, Jewish “‘ Parthians... 
dwellers in Mesopotamia” (the Parthians were then mas- 
ters of Mesopotamian Babylon); these he ministered to in 
person. His other hearers, the Jewish ‘‘dwellers in Cap- 
padocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, Pamphylia,”’ he now min- 
isters to by letter. ‘he earliest distinct authority for 
Peter’s martyrdom at Rome is D1ioNyYSIuS, bishop of Coe 
rinth, in the latter half of the second century, The de- 
sirableness of representing Peter and Paul, the two lead- 
ing apostles, as together founding the Church of the me- 
tropolis, seems to have originated the tradition. CLEMENT 
OF RoME (1 Epistola ad Corinthios, sec. 4.5), often quoted for, 
is really against it. He mentions Paul and Peter together, 
but makes it as a distinguishing circumstance of Paul, that 
he preached both in the East and West, implying that 
Peter never was in the West. In 2 Peter 1, 14, he says, “I 
must shortly put off this tabernacle,” implying his mar- 
tyrdom was near, yet he makes no allusion to Rome, or 
any intention of his visiting it, 14. kiss of charity—Ro- 
mans 16.16, “an holy kiss:’’ the token of love to God and 
the brethren. Jove and holiness are inseparable. Cf. the 
instance, Acts 20.37, peace—Peter’s closing salutation ; as 
Paul's is, ‘Grace be with you,” though he accompanies it 
with “peace be to the brethren.” ‘ Peace” (flowing from 
salvation) was Christ’s own salutation after the resurrec- 
tion, and from Him Peter derives it, be with you all 
that are in Christ—The oldest MSS. omit “Jesus.” In 
Ephesians 6,24, addressed to the same region, the same 
limitation of the salutation occurs, whence, perhaps, 
Peter here adopts it. Contrast ‘“‘ Be with you all,” Romans 
16,24; 1 Corinthians 16, 33, 


THE SECOND EPISTLE GENERAL OF 


PETER. 


INTRODUCTION, 


AUTHENTICITY AND GENUINENESS.—If not a gross imposture, its own internal witness is unequivocal in its tayour. 
It has Peter’s name and apostleship in its heading: not only his surname, but his original name Simon, or Simeon, he 
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thus, at the close of his life, reminding his readers who he originally was before his call. Again, in ch. 1, 16-18, he 
mentions his presence at the Transfiguration, and Christ's prophecy of his death: and in ch, 3, 15, his brotherhood with Paul. 
Again, in ch. 3.1, the author speaks of himself as author of the former Epistle: it is, moreover, addressed so as to 
tnelude (but not to be restricted to) the same persons as the first, whom he presupposes to be acquainted with the writ- 
ings of Paul, by that time recognized as “Scripture” (ch. 3. 15, “ the long-suffering of God,” cf. Romans 2. 4), This neces- 
sarily implies a late date, when Paul’s Epistles (including Romans) already had become generally diffused and 
accepted as Scripture in the Church. The Church of the fourth century had, besides the testimony which we have of 
the doubts of the earlier Christians, other external evidence which we have not, and which, doubtless, under God’s 
Overruling providence, decided them on accepting it. It ishard to understand how a book palpably false (as it would 
be if Peter be not the author) could have been accepted in the Canon as finally established in the Councils of Laodi- 
cea, 360 A. D, (if the 59th article be genuine), Hippo, and Carthage in the fourth century (393 and 397). The whole tone 
and spirit of the Epistle disprove its being an imposture. He writes as one not speaking of himself, but moved by the 
Holy Ghost (ch.1. 21). Anattempt at such a fraud in the first ages would have brought only shame and suffering, alike 
from Christians and heathen, on the perpetrator: there was then no temptation to pious frauds as in later times, That 
if must have been written in the earliest age, is plain from the wide gulf in style which separates it and the other New 
Testament Scriptures from even the earliest and best of the post-apostolic period. DAILLE well says, ‘God has al- 
owed a fosse to be drawn by human weakness around the sacred canon to protect it from all invasion.” 

Traces of acquaintance with itappear in the earliest Fathers, Hermas, Similes 6.4; cf. ch. 2.13, Greek, ‘luxury in the 
day... luxuriating with their own deceivings;” and Shepherd, Vision 3.7, “They have left their true way” (cf. ch. 2. 
15); and Vision 4.3, ‘Thou hast escaped this world” (ef, ch. 2.20). CLEMENT oF RoME, ad Corinthios,¢c.7.9 and 10, as to 
Noah's preaching and Lot’s deliverance, ‘‘the Lord making it known that He does not abandon those that trust in Him, 
but appoints those otherwise inclined to judgment” (cf. ch. 2.5, 6,7, 9). IrENamuUs, A. ‘D. 178 (‘ the day of the Lord isasa 
thousand years”), and Justin MARTYR, seem to allude to ch. 3.8. HrproLytTus, De Antichristo, seems to refer to ch. 1, 
21, ‘The prophets spake not of their own private (individual) ability and will, but what was (revealed) to them alone by 

4 God.” The difficulty is, neither TERTULLIAN, CyPRIAN, CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, nor the oldest Syriac (Peschito) 
version (the later Syriac has it), nor the fragment known as MURATORI’S Canon, mentions it, The first writer who 
has expressly named it is ORIGEN, in the third century (Homily on Joshua; also 4th Homily on Leviticus, and 13th 
on Numbers), who names it “Scripture,” quoting ch. 1. 4; 2. 16; however (in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 6. 25), he 
mentions that the Second Epistle was doubted by some. FIRMILIAN, bishop of Cappadocia, in Episile ad Cyprian, - 
speaks of Peter’s Zpisiles as warning us to avoid heretics (a monition which occurs in the Second, not the First Epis- 
tle). Now Cappadocia is one of the countries mentioned (cf. 1 Peter 1. 1 with ch. 3.1) as addressed ; and it is striking, 
that from Cappadocia we get the earliest decisive testimony. ‘Internally it claims to be written by Peter, and this 
claim is confirmed by the Christians of that very region in whose custody it ought to have been found.” [TREGELLES. ] 

The books disputed (Antilegomena), as distinguished from those universally recognized (Homologoumena), are Epis- 
tles, 2 Peter, James, 2and 8 John, Jude, the Apocalypse, Epistle to Hebrews (cf. EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 3, 
25). The Antilegomena stand in quite a different class from the Spurious ; of these there was no dispute, they were uni- 
versally rejected, e. g., the Shepherd of Hermas, the Revelation of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas. CYRIL OF JERUSALEM 
(A. D, 348) enumerates seven Catholic Epistles, including 2 Peter; so also GREGORY OF NAZIANZEN (389 A.D.), and EPI- 
PHANIUS, A.D. 367. The oldest Greek MSS. extant (of the fourth century) contain the Antilegomena, JEROME, De 
Viris Illustribus, conjectured, from a supposed difference of style between the two Epistles, that Peter, being unable 
to write Greek, employed a different translator of his Hebrew dictation in the Second Epistle, and not the same as 
translated the First into Greek, Mark is said to have been his translator in the case of the Gospel according to St. 
Mark; but this is all gratuitous conjecture. 

Much of the same views pervade both Epistles. In both alike he looks for the Lord’s coming suddenly, and the 
end of the world (cf. ch. 3, 8-10 with 1 Peter 4.5); the inspiration of the prophets (cf. 1 Peter 1. 10-12 with ch, 1. 19-21; 
8, 2); the new birth by the Divine word a motive to abstinence from worldly lusts (1 Peter 1, 22; 2.2; cf. ch. 1. 4); also 
1 Peter 2. 9 with ch. 1. 3, both containing in the Greek the rare word “ virtue” (1 Peter 4, 17 with ch, 2, 3). 

It is not strange that distinctive peculiarities of STYLE should mark each Epistle, the design of both not being the 
same. Thus the sufferings of Christ are more prominent in the First Epistle, the object there being to encourage 
thereby Christian sufferers; the glory of the exalted Lord is more prominent in the Second, the object being to com- 
municate fuller “knowledge” of Him as the antidote to the false teaching against which Peter warns lis readers, 
Hence His title of redemption, “ Christ,” is the one employed in the First Epistle; but in the Second Epistle, “ the 
Lord.” Hope is characteristic ef the First Epistle; full knowledge, of the Second Epistle. In the First Epistle he puts 
his apostolic authority less prominently forward than in the Second, wherein his design is to warn against false teach- 
ers. The same difference is observable in Paul’s Epistles. Contrast 1 Thessalonians 1.1; 2 Thessalonians 1.1; Phil- 
ippians 1. 1, with Galatians 1.1; 1 Corinthians 1.1, The reference to Paul’s writings as already existing in numbers, 
and as then a recognized part of Scripture, implies that this Epistle was written at a late date, just before Peter’s 
death. 

Striking verbal coincidences occur: cf. 1 Peter 1,19, end, with ch. 3, 14, end; ch. 1.3, “ His own,” Greek, 2. 16; 3, 17 
with 1 Peter 3.1,5. The omission of the Greek article, 1 Peter 2, 13 with ch, 1. 21; 2.4,5, 7, Moreover, two words occur, 
eh. 1, 13, “ tabernacle,” i, e., the body, and 15, ‘‘decease,”’ which at once remind us of the transfiguration narrative in 
the Gospel. Both Epistles refer to the Deluge, and to Noah as the eighth that was saved. Though the First Epistle 
abounds in quotations of the Old Testament, whereas the Second contains none, yet references to the Old Testament 
occur often (ch, 1. 21; 2. 5-8, 15; 3.5, 6, 10, 13). Cf. Greek, 1 Peter 3.21, “ putting away,” with ch, 1. 14; 1 Peter 1.17, Greek, 
Pass the time, with ch. 2. 18; 1 Peter 4, 8, “walked in,’ with ch. 2, 10; 3.3; “called you,” 1 Peter 1. 15; 2.9; 5. 10, with 
ch. 1. 3. 

Moreover, more verbal coincidences with the speeches of Peter in Acts occur in this Second, than in the Fist Epis- 
tle. Cf. Greek, “obtained,” ch. 1.1 with Acts 1.17; ch. 1.6, Greek, “ godliness,” with Acts 3, 12, the only passage where 
the term occurs, except in the Pastoral Epistles; and ch. 2,9 with Acts 10.2, 7; ch. 2. 9, punished,” with Acts 4. 21, 
the only places where the term occurs; ch. 3, 2, the double genitive, with Acts 5. 32; ‘‘ the day of the Lord,” ch, 3, 10, 
with Acts 2. 20, where only it occurs except in 1 Thessalonians 5. 2, 

The testimony of Jude, 17, 18, is strong for its genuineness and inspiration, by adopting its very words, and by refer- 
ring to 1 as received by the churches to which he, St, Jude, wrote, ‘Remember the words which were spoken before 
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of the aposties of our Lord Jesus Christ; how that they told you there should be mockers in the last time, who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts.” Jude, therefore, must have written a/ler 2 Peter, to which he plainly refers; not before, 
as ALFORD thinks, No less than eleven passages of Jude rest on similar statements of 2 Peter. Jude 2, ef. ch. 1.2 

Jude 4, cf. ch, 2.1; Jude 6, cf. ch. 2.4; Jude 7, cf. ch. 2.6; Jude 8, cf. ch, 2.10; Jude 9, ef. ch. 2.11; Jude 11, ef. ch. 2015; 
Jude 12, cf. ch. 2. 17; Jude 16, cf. ch. 2. 18; Jude 18, cf. ch, 2.1 and 3.3. Just in the same way Micah ch. 4. 1-4 leans on 
the somewhat earlier prophecy of Isaiah, whose inspiration he thereby confirms. ALFoRD reasons that because 
Jude, in many of the passages akin to 2 Peter, is fuller than 2 Peter, he must be prior. This by no means follows, It 
is at least as likely, if not more so, that the briefer is the earlier, rather than the fuller, The dignity and energy of 
the style is quite consonant to what we should expect from the prompt and ardent foreman of the apostles. The dif- 
ference of style between 1 and 2 Peter accords with the distinctness of the subjects and objects, 

THE DATE, from what has been said, would be about 68 or 69 A, D., about a year after the first, and shortly before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the typical precursor of the world’s end, to which ch, 3. so solemnly calls attention, 
after Paul's ministry had closed (cf. Greek aorist, “‘ wrote,” past time, ch. 3, 15), just before Peter’s own death. It was 
written to include the same persons, and perhaps in, or about the same place, as the first. Being without salutations 
of individuals, and entrusted to the care of no one Church, or particular churches as the first is, but directed gener- 
ally ‘‘to them that have obtained like precious faith with us,’ it took a longer time in being recognized as canonical. 
Had Rome been the place of its composition or publication, it could hardly have failed to have had an early accept- 
ance—an incidental argument against the tradition of Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. The remote scene of its compo- 
sition in Babylon, or else in some of the contiguous regions beyond the borders of the Roman empire, and of its cir- 
culation in Cappadocia, Pontus, &c., will additionally account for its tardy but at last universal acceptance in the 
eatholic Church, The former Epistle, through its more definite address, was earlier in its general acceptance, 

Opsect.--In ch, 3.17, 18 the twofold design of the Epistle is set forth, viz., to guard his readers against “ the error” 
of false teachers, and to exhort them to grow in experimental “Kiowledge of our Lord and Saviour.” The ground on 
which this knowledge rests is stated, ch. 1. 12-21, viz., the inspired testimony of apostles and prophets. The danger now, 
as of old, was about to arise from false teachers, who soon were to come among them, as Paul also (to whom reference 
is made, ch, 3. 15, 16) testified in the same region, The grand antidote is ‘‘ the full knowledge of our Lord and Saviour,” 
through which we know God the Father, partake of His nature, escape from the pollutions of the world, and have en- 
trance into Christ’s kingdom, The aspect of Christ presented is not so much that of the past suffering, as of the future 
reigning, Saviour, His present power, and future new kingdom. Thisaspect is taken as best fitted to counteract the theo- 
ries of the false teachers who should “deny” His Lordship and His coming again, the two very points which, as an apos- 
tle and eye-witness, Peter attests (His * power’’ and His “ coming’’); also, to counteract their evil example in practice, blas- 
pheming the way of truth, despising governments, slaves to covetousness and filthy lusts of the flesh, whilst boasting 
of Christian freedom, and, worst of all, apostates from the truth. The knowledge of Christ, as being the knowledge of 
“the way of righteousness,” “the right way,” is the antidote of their bad practice. Hence “ the preacher of right- 
eousness,” Noah, and “righteous Lot,’’ are instanced as escaping the destruction which overtook the “unjust” or 
“unrighteous ;” and Balaam is instanced as exemplifying the awful result of “unrighteousness” such as character- 
ized the false teachers. Thus the Epistle forms one connected whole, the parts being closely bound together by 
mutual relation, and the end corresponding with the beginning; cf. ch. 3.14, 18 with ch. 1.2, in both “grace” and 
“peace” being connected with “the knowledge” of our Saviour; ef. also ch. 3. 17 with 1. 4, 10, 12; and ch. 3, 18, “grow 
in grace and knowledge,” with the fuller ch, 1. 5-8; and ch, 2, 21; and ch, 3, 13, “ righteousness,” with eh, 1,1; and ch, 
8. 1 with ch. 1.13; and ch. 3. 2 with ch, 1. 19. 

The germs of Carpocratian and Gnostic heresies already existed, but the actual manifestation of these heresies is 
spoken of as future (ch, 2. 1,2, &c.): another proof that this Epistle was written, as it professes, in the apostolle age, 
before the development of the Gnostic heresies in the end of the first and the beginning of the second centuries, The 
description is too general to identify the heresies with any particular one of the Buvergaaee forms of heresy, but 
applies generally to them all. 

Though altogether distinct in aim from the First Epistle, yet a connection may be traced, The neglect of the 
warnings to circumspection in the walk, led to the evils foretold in the Second Epistle. Cf. the warning against the 
abuse of Christian freedom, 1 Peter 2. 16 with ch, 2, 19, “‘ While they promise them liberty, they themselves are the ser- 
vants of corruption ,’’ also the caution against pride, 1 Peter 5, 5, 6 with ch, 2, 18, “they speak great swelling words of 
vanity.” 


which is cast forth. like precious— equally precious” 
to all: to those who believe, though not having seen 
Christ, as well as to Peter and those who have seen Him, 
For it lays hold of the same “exceeding great and precious 
promises,” and the same “righteousness of God our 
Saviour,” ‘The common salvation... the faith once 
delivered unto the saints” (Jude3), with us—apostles 
and eye-witnesses (v.18) Though putting forward his 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-21. ADDRESS: EXHORTATION TO ALL GRACES, AS 
Gop HAS GIVEN US, IN THE KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST, ALL 
THINGS PERTAINING TO LIFE: CONFIRMED BY THE TES- 
TIMONY OF APOSTLES, AND ALSO PROPHETS, TO THE 
POWER AND COMING OF CHRIST, 1. Simon—the Greek 
form: in oldest MSS., “Symeon” (Hebrew, i. e., hearing), 


as in Acts 15.14. His mention of his original name, 
accords with the design of this Second Epistle, which is 
to warn against the coming false teachers, by setting 
forth the true “knowledge” of Christ on the testimony 
of the original apostolic eye-witnesses like himself, This 
was not required in the First Epistle. serwant—“ slave:” 
so Paul, Romans 1.1. to them, &c,.—He addresses a 
wider range of readers (ali believers) than in the First 
Epistle, ch. L., but means to include especially those ad- 
dressed in the First Epistle, as ch.3. 1 proves, obtained— 
by grace. Applied by Peter to the receiving of the apos- 
tleship, lil., by allotment: as the Greek is, Luke 1.9; John 
19. 24, They did not acquire it for themselves; the Divine 
election is as independent of man’s control, as the lot 
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apostleship to enforce his exhortation, he with true hu- 
mility puts himself, as to “ the faith,’ on a level with all 
other believers, The degree of faith varies in different 
believers; but in respect to its objects, present justification, 
sanctification, and future glorification, it is common 
alike toall, Christ is to all believers ‘‘ made of God wis- 
dom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” 
through—Gyeek, “IN,” Translate, as the one article to 
both nouns requires, “ the righteousness of Him who is (at 
once) our God and (our) Saviour,” Peter, confirming 
Paul’s testimony to the same churches, adopts Paul’s in- 
spired phraseology. The Gospel plan sets forth God’s 
righteousness, Which is Christ’s righteousness, In tne 
brightest light, Faith has its sphere 1N it as its peoulliar 
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element; God is in redemption “righteous,” and at the 
same timea “ Saviour;” cf. Isaiah 45, 21, “‘ajust God anda 
Saviour.” 2. Grace... peace—{l Peterl.2.) through— 
Greek, “in: the sphere rn which alone grace and peace 
can bemultiplied, knowledge—Greek, “ full knowledge.”’ 
of God, and of Jesus our Lord—the Father is here meant 
by “God,” but the Son in v.1: marking how entirely one 
the Father and Son are (John 14. 7-11). The Vulgate omits 
“of God and;” but oldest MSS. support the words. Still 
the prominent object of Peter’s exhortation is “the 
knowledge of Jesus our Lord’”’ (a phrase only in Romans 
4, 24), and, only secondarily, of the Father through Him 
(v. 8; ch. 2. 20; 8,18), 3. According as—Seeing that. [AL- 
FoRD.] “‘As He hath given us ALL things (needful) for 
life and godliness, (so) do you give us ALL diligence,” &c. 
The oil and flame are given wholly of grace by God, and 
“taken” by believers: their part henceforth is to “trim 
their lamps” (ef. v. 8, 4 with 5, &c.), life and godliness— 
Spiritual life must exist first before there can be true 
godliness. Knowledge of God experimentally is the first 
step to life (John 17,3). The child must have vital breath 
first, and then cry to, and walk in the ways of, his 
father. It is not by godliness that we obtain life, but 
by life, godliness. To Mfe stands opposed corruption; to 
godliness, lust (v. 4). called us—v, 10—‘‘ calling” (1 Peter 
2. 9) to glory and virtue—rather, ‘through (His) 
glory.”’ Thus Znglish Version reads as one oldest MS. 
But other oldest MSS. and Vulgate read, “By His own 
(peculiar) glory and virtue; being the explanation 
of ‘“‘His Divine power;” glory and moral excellency (the 
same attribute is given to God in 1 Peter 2.9, * praises,” 
lit., virtues) characterize God's “‘ power.” ‘“ Virtue,” the 
standing word in heathen ethics, is found only once in 
Paul (Philippians 4. 8), and in Peter in a distinct sense 
from its classic usage; it (in the heathen sense) is a 
term too low and earthly for expressing the gifts of the 
Spirit. (TRENCH, Synonyms.) 4. Whereby—By His glory 
and virtwe: His glory making the ‘‘promises’’ to be 
exceeding great; His virtue making them “ precious,” 
[BENGEL.| Precious promises are the object of precious 
faith, given—the promises themselves are a gift: tor 
God’s promises are as sure as if they were fulfilled. by 
these—promises, They are the object of faith, and even 
now have a sanctifying effect on the believer, assimilat- 
ing him to God, Still more so, when they shall be /ul- 
filled, might—G'reek, “that ye MAY become partakers of 
_the Divine nature,” even now in part; hereafter perfectly; 
1 John 3. 2,‘ We shall be like Him.” the Divine nature 
—not God's essence, but His holiness, including His 
“slory” and “ virtue,’ v.3; the opposite to ‘“‘corruption 
through lust.” Sanctification is the imparting to us of 
God Himself by the Holy Spiritin the soul. We by faith 
partake also of the material nature of Jesus (Ephesians 
5. 30.) The ‘‘ Divine power” enables us to be partakers of 
"the Divine nature.” escaped the corruption—which 
involves in, and with itself, destruction at last of soul and 
body; on ‘‘escaped” as from a condemned cell, ef. ch, 2, 
18-20; Genesis 19, 17; Colossians 1, 13, through—Geek, 
“In,” “The corruption in the world” has its seat, not so 
fmouch in the surrounding elements, as in the “lust” or 
concupiscence of men’s hearts. 5, And besides this— 
rather, “And for this very reason,’ viz., ‘‘seeing that His 
Divine power hath given unto us all things that pertain 
to life and godliness” (v. 3). givimg—lit., introducing, side 
by side with God's gift, on your part “diligence.” Cf. an 
instance, v- 10; ch. 3, 14; 2 Corinthians 7, 11. all—all possi- 
ble. add—lit., “minister additionally,” or abundantly (cf. 
Greek, 2 Corinthians 9.10); said properly of the one who 
supplied all the equipments of a chorus, So accordingly, 
* there will be ministered abundantly unto you an entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Saviour” (v.11), to— 
Greek, “IN; in the possession of your faith, minister 
virtue, Their faith (answering to ‘‘ knowledge of Him,” v. 
8) is presupposed as the gift of God (v.38; Ephesians 2. 8), 
and is not required to be ministered by us ; in its exercise, 
virtue is to be, moreover, ministered, Each grace being 
assumed, becomes the stepping-stone to the succeeding 
grace; and the latter in turn qualifies and completes the 
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former, Faith leads the bana, sove brings up the rear 
(BENGEL.] The fruits of faith specified are seven, the pers 
feet number, wvirtwe—moral excellency; manly, stren- 


“uous energy, answering to the virtue (energetié excellency) 


of God, and to—Greek, “1N;” “and in (the exercise of) 
your virtue knowledge,” viz., practical discrimination of 
good and evil; intelligent appreciation of what is the will 
of God in each detail of practice. 6. Greek, “And in your 
knowledge self-control.” In the exercise of Christian 
knowledge or discernment of God’s will, let there be the 
practical fruit of self-control as to one’s lusts and passions. 
Incontinence weakens the mind; continence, or self-con- 
trol, removes weakness and imparts strength. [BENGEL,] 
“And in your self-control patient endurance” amidst 
sufferings, so much dwelt on in the First Epistle, ch. 2.,3., 
and4. “Andin your patient endurance godliness;” it is 
not to be mere stoical endurance, but united to (and 
flowing from] God-trusting. [AL¥oRD.] 7. “And in your 
godliness brotherly kindness;’’ not suffering your god- 
liness to be moroseness, nor a sullen solitary habit of life, 
but kind, generous, and courteous, [ALFORD.] Your 
natural affection and brotherly kindness are to besanctified 
by godliness. ‘And in your brotherly kindness love,” viz., 
to all men, even to enemies, in thought, word, and deed, 
From brotherly kindness we are to go forward to love. Cf. 
1 Thessalonians 3, 12, * Love one toward another (brotherly 
kindness), and toward all men” (charity). So charity 
completes the choir of graces in Colossians 38. 14. In a 
retrograde order, he who has love will exercise brotherly 
kindness ; he who has brotherly kindness will feel godliness 
needful; the godly will mix nothing stoical with his 
patience ; to the patient, temperance iscasy ; the temperate 
weighs things well, and so has knowledge; knowledge 
guards against sudden impulse carrying away its virtue, 
{[BENGEL.) 8. be—Greek, ‘subsist,’ t. e., supposing these 
things to have an actual subsistence in you; “be” would 
express the mere matter-of-fact being (Acts 16. 20), abound 
—more than in others; so the Greek, maake—‘ render,” 
“constitute you,’ habitually, by the very fact of possess- 
ing these graces, barren—‘ inactive,’ and, as a field 
lying fallow and unworked (Greek), so barren and useless, 
unfruitful imn—rather,“ ... in respect to,” ke. ‘The full 
knowledge (Greek) of Christ” is the goal towards which all 
these graces tend. As their swbsisting in us constitutes us 
not barren or idle, so their abounding in us constitutes us 
not unfruitful in respect to it. It is through doing His 
will, and so becoming like Him, that we grow in knowing 
Him (John 7.17), 9. Buat—Geek, “ For.’ Confirming the 
need of these graces (v, 5-8) by the fatal consequences of 
the want of them, he that lacketh—Greck, “he to whom 
these are not present.’”’ blimnd—as to the spiritual reali- 
ties of the unseen world. and cannot see afar off-Ex- 
planatory of “blind.” He closes his eyes (Greek) as unable 
to see distant objects (viz., heavenly things), and fixes 
his gaze on present and earthly things which alone he 
can see. Perhaps a degree of wilfulness in the blindness is 
implied in the Greek, ‘“‘closing the eyes,’ which consti- 
tutes its culpability; hating and rebelling against the 
light shining around him, forgotten—G reek, “‘ contracted 
forgetfulness,” wilful and culpable obliviousness, that 
he was purged—The continually present sense of one’s 
sins having been once for all forgiven, is the strongest 
stimulus to every grace (Psalm 130.4). This once-for-all 
accomplished cleansing of unbelievers at their new birth 
is taught symbolically by Christ, John 13, 10, Greek, “He 
that has been bathed (once for all) needeth not save to 
wash his feet (of the soils contracted in the daily walk), 
but is clean every whit (in Christ our righteousness),” 
“Once purged (with Christ’s blood), we should have no 
more consciousness of sin” (as condemning us, Hebrews 
10, 2), because of God’s promise. Baptism is the sacra- 
mental pledge of this. 10. Wherefore—Seeking the 
blessed consequence of having, and the evil effects of not 
haying, these graces (v. 8, 9). the rather—the more earn- 
estly. brethren—marking that it is affection for them 
which constrains him so earnestly to urge them, No- 
where else does he so address them, which makes his call- 
ing them so here the more emphatical, give diligence— 
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The Greek aorist implies one life-long effect. [ALFORD.] to 
make— Greek middle voice; to make so far as it depends on 
you; todo your part towards making, ‘To make” abso- 
lutely and finally is God’s part, and would be in the 
active. your calling and election sure—by “ministering 
additionally in your faith virtue, and in your virtue know- 
ledge,” &c. God must work all these graces in us, yet not 
so that we should be mere machines, but willing instruments 
in His hands in making His election of us“secure,’”’ The 
ensuring of our election is spoken of not in respect to God, 
whose counsel is steadfast and everlasting, but in respect 
to our part. There is no uncertainty on His part, but on 
ours the only security is our faith in His promise and the 
fruits of the Spirit (v. 5-7,11). Peter subjoins election to 
calling, because the calling is the effect and proof of God's 
election, which goes before and is the main thing (Romans 
8. 28, 30, 33, where God’s “elect” are those ‘“‘ predestinated,” 
and election is “His purpose,” according to which he 
“called” them). We know His calling before His election, 
thereby calling is put first. fall—Greek, “stumble” and 
fall finally (Romans Il. 11). Metaphor from one stumbling 
in a race (1 Corinthians 9, 24), 11. an—rather as Greek, 
“the entrance” which ye look for, ministered—the same 
verb asin v.5. Minister in your faith virtue and the other 
graces, so shall there be ministered to you the entrance into 
that heaven where these graces shine most brightly. The 
reward of grace hereafter shall correspond to the work of 
grace here. abundantly—Greek, “richly.” It answers to 
“abound,” v. 8. If these graces abound in-you, you shall 
have your entrance into heaven not merely ‘‘scarcely” 
(as he had said, 1 Peter 4. 18), nor “‘so as by fire,” like one 
escaping with life after having lost all his goods, but in 
triumph without “stumbling and falling.” 12. Where- 
fore—as these graces are so necessary to your abundant 
entrance into Christ’s kingdom (v. 10,11). I will not be 
negligent—The oldest MSS. read, “I will be about always 
to put you in remembrance” (an accumulated future: I 
will regard you as always needing to be reminded): ef. “I 
will endeavour,” v. 15. ‘I will be sure always to remind 
you.” [ALFoRD.] “Always:” implying the reason why 
he writes the second Epistle so soon after the first. He 
feels there is likely to be more and more need of admo- 
nition on account of the increasing corruption (ch, 2, 1, 2). 
im the present truth—the Gospel-iruth now present with 
you: formerly promised to Old Testament believers as 
about to be, now in the New Testament actually present with, 
and in, believers, so that they are “established” in itasa 
“present” reality. Its importance renders frequent mo- 
nitions never superfluous: cf. Paul’s similar apology, Ro- 
mans 15. 14, 15. 13. Yea—Greek, “ But;” though “you 
know” the truth (v. 12), this tabermacle—soon to be 
taken down (2 Corinthians 5. 1): I therefore need to make 
the most of my short time for the good of Christ's Church, 
The zeal of Satan against it, the more intense as his time 
is short, ought to stimulate Christians on the same ground, 
by—Greek, “In” (cf. ch. 3,1), 14. shortly I must put off 
—Greek,“ the putting off (as a garment) of my tabernacle 
is speedy :” implying a soon approaching, and also a sud- 
den death (as a violent death is). Christ’s words, John 21. 
18, 19, ““ When thou art old,” &c., were the ground of his 
“knowing,” now that he was old, that his foretold mar- 
tyrdom was near. Cf. as to Paul, 2 Timothy 4.6. Though 
a violent death, he calls ita “departure” (Greek tor * de- 
cease,” v. 15), cf. Acts 7. 60. 15. endeavour—‘ use my 
diligence:” the same Greek word as in v. 10: this is the 
field in which my diligence has scope, Peter thus fulfils 
Christ’s charge, ‘Feed my sheep.” decease—“ depart- 
ure”? The very word (exodus) used inthe Transfigura- 
tion, Moses and Elias conversing about Christ’s decease 
(found nowhere else in the New Testament, but Hebrews 11, 
22, ‘the departing of Israel’ out of Egypt, to which the 
saints’ deliverance from the present bondage of corrup- 
tion answers). ‘‘Tabernacle” is another term found here 
as well as there (Luke 9, 31, 33): an undesigned coinci- 
dence confirming Peter’s authorship of this Epistle, that 
ye may be able—by the help of this written Epistle; and 
perhaps also of St, Mark’s Gospel, which Peter sunerin- 
tended, always—Greek, ‘‘on each occasion ;’’ as often as 
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occasion may require, to have... inremembrance— 
Greek, “to exercise remembrance of.” Not merely “to 
remember,” as sometimes we do, things we care not 
about; but ‘‘have them in (earnest) remembrance,” as 
momentous and precious truths. 16. For—Reason why 
he is so earnest that the remembrance of these things 
should be continued after his death, followed—out in 
detail. cunningly-devised—Greek, “devised by (man’s) 
wisdom; as distinguished from what the Holy Ghost 
teaches (ef. 1 Corinthians 8, 13). But ef. also ch. 2. 8, 
“feigned words.” fables—as the heathen mythologies, 
and the subsequent Gnostic “fables and genealogies,” of 
which the germs already existed in thejunction of Juda- 
ism with Oriental philosophy in Asia Minor. A pre- 
cautionary protest of the Spirit against the rationalistic 
theory of the Gospel history being myth. when we made 
known unto you—not that Peter himself had personally 
taught the churches in Pontus, Galatia, &e., but he was 
one of the apostles whose testimony was borne to them, 
and to the Church in general, to whom this Epistle is ad- 
dressed (ch. 1. 1, ineluding, but not restricted, as 1 Peter, to 
the churches in Pontus, &¢.). power—the opposite of 
“fables: ef, the contrast of “ word’? and “power,” 1 
Corinthians 4, 20. A specimen off His power was given at 
the Transfiguration; also of His coming” again, and its 
attendant glory. The Greek for ‘“ coming” is always used 
of His second advent. A refutation of the scoffers (ch. 3, 
4): I, James and John, saw with our own eyes a myste- 
rious sample of His coming glory. were—Greek, “ were 
made.” eye-witnesses—As initiated spectators of mys- 
teries (so the Greek), we were admitted into His innermost 
secrets, viz., at the Transfiguration. his—Emphatical (ef, 
Greek): THAT great ONE’S majesty. 17. received... 
honour—in the voice that spake to Him. glory—in the 
light which shone around Him. ecame—Greek, ‘was 
borne :” the same phrase occurs only in 1 Peter 1. 13: one 
of several instances showing that the argument against 
the authenticity of this Second Epistle, from its dissimi- 
larity of style as compared with 1 Peter, is not well 
founded. such a voice—as he proceeds to describe, from 
the excellent glory—rather as Greek, “By (i. e., uttered 
by) the magnificent glory” (i. e., by God: as His glorious 
manifested presence is often called by the Hebrews “the 
Glory,” ef, “‘ His Excellency,’ Deuteronomy 33. 26; Psalm 
21.5). in whom—Greek, “in regard to whom” (accusative); 
but Matthew 17. 5, “in whom” (dative) centres and rests 
my good pleasure, Peter also omits, as not required by- 
his purpose, ‘hear Him,” showing his independence in 
his inspired testimony. I am—Greek aorist, past time, 
““My good pleasure rested from eternity.” 18. we—Em- 
phatical: we, James and John, as well as myself, which 
came—rather as Greek, ‘we heard borne from heaven.” 
holy mount—as the Transfiguration mount came to be 
regarded, on account of the manifestation of Christ’s Di- 
vine glory there. 19. and—and so, viz., by this sample of 
Christ’s glory in His humiliation (John 1. 14), and earnest 
of His coming glory in His exaltation. We—all believers. 
amore sure—rather as Greek, ** we have the word of proph- 
ecy more sure” (confirmed), Previously we knew its 
sureness by faith, but, through that visible specimen of its 
hereafter entire fulfilment, assurance is made doubly sure, 
Prophecy assures us that Christ’s sufferings, now past, are 
to be followed by Christ’s glory, still future: the Trans- 
figuration gives us a pledge to make our faith still 
stronger, that “the day” of His glory will “dawn” ere 
long. He does not mean to say that “the word of proph- 
ecy,”’ or Scripture, is surer than the voice of God heard at the 
Transfiguration, as Hnglish Version ; for this is plainly not 
the fact. The fulfilment of prophecy so far in Christ’s his- 
tory makes us the surer of what is yet to be fulfilled, His 
consummated glory. The word was the ‘‘ lamp (Greek for 
‘light’) heeded” by Old Testament believers, untila gleam 
of the “daydawn” was given at Christ's first coming, and 
especially in His Transfiguration, So the word is a lamp 
to us still, until ‘‘the day” burst forth fally at the second 
coming of “the Sun of righteousness,” The day, when 
it dawns upon you, makes sure the fact that you saw cor- 
rectly, though indistinctly, the objects revealed by the 
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lamp. whereunto—to which word of prophecy, pri- 
marily the Old Testament in Peter's day; but now also 
in our day the New Testament, which, though brighter 
than the Old Testament (cf. 1 John 2, 8, end), is but a lamp 
even still as compared with the brightness of the eternal 
day (cf. ch. 3.2). Oral teachings and traditions of-inis- 
ters are to be tested by the written word (Acts 17. 11). 
dark—the Greek implies squalid, having neither water nor 
light: such spiritually is the world without, and the 
smaller world (microcosm) within, the heart in its natural 
state. Cf. the ‘dry places” Luke 11, 24 (viz., unwatered by 
the Spirit), through which the unclean spirit goeth, 
dawn —bursting through the darkness, day-star—Greck, 
“the morning star,” as Revelation 22.16. The Lord Jesus, 
in your hearts—Christ’s arising in the heart by His Spirit 
giving full assurance, creates spiritually full day in the 
heart, the means to which is prayerfully giving heed to the 
word. Thisis associated with the coming of the day of the 
Lord, as being the earnest of it. Indeed, even our hearts 
shall not fully realize Christin all His unspeakable glory 
and felt presence, until He shall come (Malachi 4. 2), 
Isaiah 66, 14, 15, ‘When you see this, your heart shall 
rejoice . . . For, behold, the Lord will come.” How- 
ever, TREGELLES’ punctuation is best, ‘‘whereunto ye 
do well to take heed (as unto a light shining ina dark 
place, until the day have dawned and the morning 
Star arisen) in your hearts.’”’ For the day has already 
dawned in the heart of believers; what they wait for is, 
its visible manifestation at Christ’s coming, 20. ‘ For- 
asmuch as ye know this” (1 Peter 1.18), first—the /fore- 
most consideration in studying the word of prophecy. 
Laying it down as a jirst principle never to be lost sight of. 
is—Greek, not the simple verb, fo be, but to begin to be, 
*“proves to be,” ‘““becometh.’’ No prophecy is found to 


be the result of “private (the mere individual writer’s 


uninspired) interpretation” (solution), and so origination, 
The Greek noun epilusis, does not mean in itself origina- 
tion; but that which the sacred writer could not always 
fully interpret, though being the speaker or writer (as 1 
Peter 1. 10-12 implies), was plainly not of his own, but of 
God's disclosure, origination, and inspiration, as Peter pro- 
ceeds to add, “But holy men... spake (and afterwards 
wrote)... moved by the Holy Ghost:” a reason why ye 
should “give” all “heed” toit. The parallelism to v. 16 
shows that “private interpretation,’ contrasted with 
“moved by the Holy Ghost,’ here answers to “ fables de- 
vised by (human) wisdom,” contrasted with ‘‘ we were eye- 
witnesses of His majesty,” &c.,as attested by the “ voice 
from God.” The words of the prophetical (and so of all) 
Scripture writers were not mere words of the individuals, 
and therefore to be interpreted by them, but of ‘the Holy 
Ghost”? by whom they were “moved.” ‘ Private” is ex- 
plained, v. 21, ‘by the will of man” (viz., the individual 
writer), In a secondary sense the text teaches also, as 
the word is the Holy Spirit’s, it cannot be interpreted by its 
readers (any more than by its writers by their mere pri- 
vaie human powers, but by the teaching of the Holy Ghost 
(John 16.14), ‘‘He who is the author of Scripture is its 
supreme interpreter.’”’? [GERHARD.] ALFORD (¢ranslaies, 
“Springs not out of human interpretation,” t.e., is nota 
prognostication made by a man knowing what he means 
when he utters it, but, &c. (John 11. 49-652), Rightly: ex- 
cept that the verb is rather, Doth become, or prove to be, It 
not being of private interpretation, you must “ give heed” 
toit, looking for the Spirit’s illumination “in your hearts” 
(ef. Notes, v.19), 21. came not in old time—rather, “‘ was 
never at any time borne” (tous), by the will of man— 
alone, Jeremiah 23. 26, “prophets of the deceit of their 
own heart.” Cf. ch. 3. 5, “ willingly,’’ holy—One oldest 
MS. has, ““‘men FROM God.’ the emissaries from God, 
“Holy,” if read, will mean because they had the Holy 
Spirit. moved—Greek, “borne”’ (along) as by a mighty 
wind: Acts 2, 2, “‘rushing (the same Greek) wind:” rapt 
out of themselves: still notin fanatical excitement (1 Co- 
rinthians 14. 32). The Hebrew nabi, “ prophet,” meant an 
announcer or interpreter of God: he, as God’s spokesman, 
interpreted not his own ‘private’? will or thought, but 
God’s. “ Man ofthe Spirit” (Margin, Hosea 9.7), ‘ Thou tes- 
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tifiedst. by thy spirit in thy prophets... ‘‘Seer,’? on the 
other hand, refers to the mode of receiving the communi- 
cations from God, rather than to the utterance of them to 
others. ‘“‘Spake’’ implies that, both in its original oral 
announcement, and now even when in writing, it has 
been. always, and is, the living voice of God speaking to us 
through His inspired servants. Greek, “ Borne (along)’’ 
forms a beautiful antithesis to ‘‘was borne.” They were 
passive, rather than active instruments, The Old Testa- 
ment prophets primarily, but including also all the in- 
spired penmen, whether of the New or Old Testament 
(ch, 3. 2). 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-22, FALSE TEACHERS TO ARISE: THEIR BAD 
PRACTICES AND SURE DESTRUCTION, FROM WHICH THE 
GODLY SHALL BE DBLIVERED, AS LoT was. 1. But—In 
contrast to the prophets ‘‘ moved by the Holy Ghost” (ch. 
1, 21), also—as well as the true prophets (ch. 1. 19-21). 
Paulhad already testified the entrance of false prophets 
into the same churches, among the people—Israel: he 
is writing to believing Jsrqaelites primarily (Vote, 1 Peter 
1,1). Such a ‘false prophet” was Balaam (v.15), there 
shall be—already symptoms of the evil were appearing 
(v. 9-22; Jude 4-13). false teachers—teachers of falsehood, 
In contrast to the true teachers, whom he exhorts his 
readers to give heed to (ch. 3.2). who—such as (lit., ‘the 
which’’) shall, privily—not at first openly and directly, 
but by the way, bringing in error by the side of the true 
doctrine (so the Greek): Rome objects, Protestants cannot 
point out the exact date of the beginnings of the false 
doctrines superadded to the original-truth; we answer, 
Peter foretells us it would be so, that the first introdue- 
tion of them would be stealthy and unobserved (Jude 4), 
damnable—lit., ‘of destruction: entailing destruction 
(Philippians 3, 19) on all who follow them. heresies—sel/- 
chosen doctrines, not emanating from God (ef. “ will-wor- 
ship,’’ Colossians 2. 23), ewem—going even tosucha length 
as to deny both in teaching and practice. Peter knew, by 
bitter repentance, what a fearful thing itis to deny the 
Lord (Luke 22, 61, 62), denying—Him whom, above all 
others, they ought to confess, Lord—‘t Master and Owner” 
(Greek), cf. Jude 4, Greek. Whom the true doctrine teaches 
to be their OWNER by right of purchase. JLit., ‘denying 
Him who bought them (that He should be thereby), their 
Master.”’ bought them—eyen the ungodly were bought 
by His ‘precious blood.” It shall be their bitterest self- 
reproach in hell, that, as faras Christ’s redemption was 
concerned, they might have been saved. The denial of 
His propitiatory sacrifice is included in the meaning (ef. 1 
John 4. 3). bring upon themselves—cf, “ God bringing 
in the flood upon the world,” v.5. Man brings upon him- 
self the vengeance which God brings upon him. swift— 
swiftly descending: as the Lord’s coming shall be swift 
and sudden, As the ground swallowed up Korah and 
Dathan, and ‘‘they went down quick into the pit.” Of. 
Jude 11, which is akin to this passage, 2. follow—out: 
so the Greek. pernicious ways—The oldest MSS. and 
Vulgate read, “licentiousness” (Jude 4), False doctrine 
and immoral practice generally go together (v, 18,19), by 
reason of whom—on account of whom,” viz., the fol- 
lowers of the false teachers, the way of truth shall be 
evil spoken of—“blasphemed”’ by those without, who 
shall lay on Christianity itself the blame of its professors’ 
evil practice. Contrast 1 Peter 2.12, 3. through—Grcek, 
“IN covetousness”’ as their element (v. 14, end), Contrast2 
Corinthians 11. 20; 12.17, of along time—in God's eter- 
nal purpose. ‘ Before of old ordained to condemnation” 
(Jude 4), lingereth not—though sinners think it lingers, 
“Ts not idle.’ damnation—Greek, ‘‘ destruction” (Noles 


v. 1) Personified. slumbereth not—though sinners 
slumber, 4. if—The apodosis or consequent member of 


the sentence is not expressed, but is virtually contained 
in v,9. If God in past time has punished the ungodly, 
and saved His people, He will.be sure to do so also in our 
days (cf. end of v, 3), angels—the highest of intelligent 
creatures (cf, with this verse, Jude 6), yet not spared when 
they sinned. hell—Greek, ‘‘Tartarus:’ nowhere else in 
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New Testament or LXX.: equivalent to the usual Greek, 
Geenna. Not inconsistent with 1 Peter 5.8; for though 
their final doom is hell, yet for a time they are permitted 
to roam beyond it in “the darkness of this world.” 
Slaves of Tartarus (called “ the abyss,” or “deep,” Luke 8 
81; “the bottomless pit,” Revelation 9. 11) may also come 
uponearth. Step by step they are given to Tartarus, until 
at last they shall be wholly bound to it. delivered—as 
the judge delivers the condemned prisoner to the officers 
(Revelation 20, 2). into chains—(Jude 6.) The oldest 
MSS. read, “dens,” as ALFORD translates: the Greek, 
however, may, in Hellenistic Greek, mean “chains,” as 
Jude expresses it. They are “reserved” unto hell’s 
“mist of darkness” as their final “judgment” or doom, 
and meanwhile their exclusion from the light of heaven 
is begun. So the ungodly were considered as virtually 
“in prison,” though at‘large on the earth, from the mo- 
ment that God's sentence went forth, though not exe- 
’ cuted till 120 years after. 5. eighth—i. e., Noah, and seven 
others. Contrasted with the densely-peopled *“‘ world of 
the ungodly.” preacher—not only “righteous” himself 
(cf. v. 8), but also ‘‘a preacher of righteousness :” adduced 
by Peter against the licentiousness of the false teachers (v. 
2) who have no prospect before them but destruction, 
even as it overtook the ungodly world in Noah’s days. 
6. with—To overthrow.” [ALFORD.] ensample—‘ of 
(the fate that should befall) those who in after time 
should live ungodly.”’ Cf. Jude 7, “‘set forth for an exam- 
ple.” 7. just—righteous. filthy conversation—lit., “be- 
haviour in licentiousness” (Genesis 19.5). the wicked— 
Greek, “lawless: who set at defiance the laws of nature, 
as well as man and God. The Lord reminds us of Lot’s 
faithfulness, but not of his sin in the cave: so in Rahab’s 
case. 8. vexed—Gireek, “tormented.” 9. knoweth how 
—He is at no loss for means, even when men see no es- 
cape. out of—not actually from, temptations—trials, 
to be punished— Greek, “being punished:” as the fallen 
angels (v. 4), actually under sentence, and awaiting its 
final execution. Sin is already its own penalty; hell 
will be its full development. 10. chiefiy—they especially 
will be punished (Jude 8), after—following after, Lust 
of uncleanness—desilement; ‘‘ hankering after polluting 
and unlawful use of the flesh.” [ALFORD.] government 
—Greek, “lordship,” “dominion” (Jude 8). Presumptu- 
ous—Greek, “ Darers.” Self/-will begets presumption. Pre- 
sumptuously daring. are not afraid—though they are so 
insignificant in might; Greek, “tremble not” (Jude 8, end). 
speak evil of—Greek, “blaspheme.” dignities—Greek, 
“glories.” 11. which are—though they are. greater— 
than these blasphemers. Jude instances Michael. against 
them—against “dignities,” as for instance, the fallen an- 
gels: once exalted, and still retaining traces of their 
former power and glory. railing accusation—Grecek, 
“blaspheming judgment” (Jude 9), before the Lord—in 
the presence of the Lord, the Judge, in reverence, they 
abstain from judgment. [BENGEL.] Judgment belongs 
to God, not the angels. How great is the dignity of the 
saints who, as Christ’s assessors, shall hereafter judge 
angels! Meanwhile, railing judgments, though spoken 
with truth, against dignities, as being uttered irreverent- 
ly, are of the nature of “ blasphemies” (Greek: 1 Corin- 
thians 4. 4,5). If superior angels dare not, as being in the 
presence of God, the Judge, speak evil even of the bad 
angels, how awful the presumption of those who speak 
evil blasphemously of good “dignities.” 2 Samuel 16. 7, 
8, Shimei; Numbers 16, 2, 3, Korah, &c., referred to alsoin 
Jude 11; Numbers 12. 8, ““Were ye (Aaron and Miriam) 
not afraid -to speak evil of my servant Moses?” The an- 
gels who sinned still retain the indelible impress of ma- 
jesty. Satan is still ‘a strong man:” “prince of this 
world;” and under him are “ principalities, powers, rulers 
of the darkness of this world.” We are to avoid irrever- 
ence in regard to them, not on their account, but on ac- 
count of God. A warning to those who use Satan’s name 
irreverentiy and in blasphemy. ‘When the ungodly 
curseth Satan, he curseth his own soul.” 12. (Jude 10,19), 
But—In contrast to the “angels,” v. ll. brute—Greek, 
‘frrational.” In contrast to angels that “excel in 
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strength.” beasts—Greek, “animals” (cf. Psalm 49, 20), 
natural—Transposed in the oldest MSS., ‘‘ Born natural,” - 
i.e, born naturally so: being in their very nature (i. e., 
naturally) as such (irrational animals), born to be taken 
and destroyed (Greek, “unto capture and destruction,” or 
corruption, Note, Galatians 6. 8; cf. end of this’ verse, 
“shall perish,” lit., shall be corrupted, in their own corrup- 
tion. Jude 10, “naturally ... corrupt themselves,” and sd 
destroy themselves; for one and the same Greek word ex- 
presses corruption, the seed, and destruction, the developed 
fruit), speak evil of—Greek, “in the case of things which 
they understand not.” Cf. the same presumption, the 
parent of subsequent Gnostic error, producing an oppo- 
site, though kindred, error, “the worshipping of good — 
angels:” Colossians 2. 18, “intruding into those things which 
he hath not seen.’ 13. receive—“shall carry off as their 
due.” reward of—i.e., for their “unrighteousness.” [AL- 
FORD.] Perhaps it is implied, unrighteousness shall be its 
own reward or punishment. ‘Wages of unrighteous- 
ness” (v.15) has a different sense, viz., the earthly gain to be 
gotten by “unrighteousness,”’ in the day-time—translate 
as Greek, ‘counting the luxury which is in the day-time 
(not restricted to night, as ordinary revelling. Or as Vul- 
gate, CALVIN, &c., ‘the luxury which is but for a day.’ so 
Hebrews 11. 25, ‘the pleasures of sin jor a season,’ and 12, 
16, Esau) to be pleasure,” 7, e., to be their chief good and 
highest enjoyment. Spots—in themselves. blemishes— 
disgraces: bringing blame (so the Greek) on the Church and 
on Christianity itself, sporting themselves—Gireek, “lux- 
uriating.” with—Geek, “IN.” deceivings—or else pas- 
sively, ‘‘deceits:’’ luxuries gotten by deceit. Cf. Matthew 
13. 22, ‘‘ Deceitfulness of riches ;’’ Ephesians 4, 22, “ Deceit- 
ful lusts.”” Whilst deceiving others, they are deceived 
themselves. Cf. with Znglish Version, Philippians 3. 19, 
“Whose glory is in their shame.” “Their own” stands 
in opposition to ‘you; “Whilst partaking of the love- 
Jeast (ef. Jude 12) with you,’ they are at the same time 
‘“laxuriating in their own deceivings,” or ‘“‘deceits” (to 
which latter clause answers Jude 12, end: Peter presents 
the positive side, ‘‘they luxuriate in their own deceiy- 
ings;’’? Jude, the negative, ‘feeding themselves without 
Jjear”’), But several of the oldest MSS., Vulgate, Syriac, 
and Sahidic Versions read (as Jude), “In their own love 
feasts:” ‘their own’ will then imply that they pervert 
the love-feasts so as to make them subserve their own self- 
indulgent purposes. 14, full of adultery—lit., “full of 
an adulteress,’’ as though they carried about adulteresses 
always dwelling in their eyes: the eye being the avenue 
of lust. [HORNEIUS.] BENGEL makes the adulferess who 
fills their eyes, to be “alluring desire.” that cannot 
cease— that cannot be made to cease from sin.” he= 
guiling—“laying baits for.’’ umstable—not firmly es- 
tablished in faith and piety. heart—not only the eyes, 
which are the channel, but the heart, the fountain-head 
of lust. Job 31.7, ‘*Mine heart walked after mine eyes.” 
covetous practices—The oldest MSS, read singular, ‘coy- 
etousness.” cursed children—rather as Greek, “chil- 
dren of curse,” i. e., devoted to the curse. Cursing and 
covetousness, a8 in Balaam’s case, often go together: the 
curse he designed for Israel, fell on Israel’s foes and on 
himself. True believers bless, and curse not, and so are 
blessed. 15, hawe—Some of the seducers are spoken of as 
already come, others as yet to come. following—out: 
so the Greek, the way—(Numbers 22. 23, 32; Isaiah 56, 
1l.) son of EBosor—the same as Beor (Numbers 22. 5), 
This word was adopted, perhaps, because the kindred 
word Basar means jlesh; and Balaam is justly termed 
son of carnality, as covetous, and the enticer of Israel to 
lust, lowed the wages of unrighteousness—and there- 
fore wished (in order to gain them from Balak) to curse 
Israel whom God had blessed, and at last gave the hell- 
ish counsel, that the only way to bring God's curse on Ise 
rael was to entice them to /leshly lust and idolatry, which 
often go together, 16. was rebuked—Greck, “had a 
rebuke,” or conviction; an exposure of his specious wick- 
edness on his being tested (the root verb of the Greek 
noun means to convict on testing), his—Gireek, “his own: 
his own beast convicted him of Ais own iniquity. ase— 
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lit., “beast of burden ;’’ the ass was the ordinary animal 
used in riding in Palestine, dumb—Gireck, “ voiceless- 
speaking in man’s voice ;’’ marking the marvellous nature 
of the miracle. forbade—lit., “hindered.” It was not 
the words of the ass (for it merely deprecated his beating 
it), but the miraculous fact of its speaking at ull, which with- 
stood Balaam’s perversity in desiring to go after God had 
forbidden him in the first instance. Thus indirectly the 
ass, and directly the angel, rebuked his worse than asinine 
obstinacy ; the ass turned aside at the sight of the angel, 
but Balaam, after God had plainly said, Thou shalt not 
go, persevered in wishing to go for gain; thus the ass, in 
act, forbade his madness. How awful a contrast—a dumb 
beast forbidding an inspired prophet! 17. (Jude 12, 13.) 
wells—‘ clouds” in Jude; both promising (cf. v. 19) water, 
but yielding none; so their “great swelling words” are 
found on trial to be but “vanity” (v. 18) clouds— The 
oldest MSS. and versions read, ‘‘ mists,’ dark, and not 
transparent and bright as “clouds” often are, whence the 
Jatter term is applied sometimes tothe saints; fit emblem 
of the children of darkness. ‘Clouds’ is a transcriber’s 
correction from Jude 12, where it is appropriate, ‘clouds 
... Without water’ (promising what they do not per- 
form); but not here, ‘‘ mists driven along by a tempest,” 
mist—blackness; “the chilling horror accompanying dark- 
ness.” [BENGEL.] 18. allure— Greek, “lay baits for.” 
through— Greek, “‘IN;’’ the lusts of the flesh being the ele- 
ment IN which they lay their baits. much wantonness 
—Greek, ‘by licentiousness;” the bait which they lay. 
clean escaped—Greek, ‘“‘really,’’ &c. But the oldest MSS. 
and Vulgate read, “scarcely,” or “for but a little time;” 
scarcely have they escaped from them who live in error 
(the ungodly world), when they are allured by these se- 

* ducers into sin again (v. 20), 19. promise ., . liberty— 
(Christian)—these promises are instances of their “great 
swelling words” (v. 18). The liberty which they propose is 
such as fears not Satan, nor loathes the flesh. Pauline 
language, adopted by Peter here, and 1 Peter 2. 16, Vote ; 
ef. ch. 3.15; Romans 6. 16-22; 8, 15, 21; Galatians 5. 1, 13; 
ef. John 8, 34. corruption — Vote, v, 12, ‘‘destroyed.... 
perish ... corruption.” of whom—‘by whatever... 
by the same, &c.” 20. after they —the seducers “them- 
selves” have escaped (v.19; Note, Hebrews 6,46). pollu- 
tions—which bring “corruption” (v, 19), through—Greek, 
“tn.” knowledge— Greek, ‘full and accurate know- 
ledge.” the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ—solemnly 
expressing in full the great and gracious One from whom 
they fall, latter end is worse ,.. than the beginning 
—Peter remembers Christ’s words. ‘‘ Worse’ stands op- 
posed to “‘better” (v. 21), 21. the way of righteousness 
—‘the way of truth” (v. 2). Christian doctrine, and “the 
knowledge of the Lord and Saviour.” turnm—back again; 
so the Greek. from the holy commandment—the Gos- 
pel which enjoins holiness; in opposition to their corrup- 
tion. “Holy,” not that it makes holy, but because it ought 
to be kept inviolate. [TITTMANN.] delivered—once for all; 
admitting no turning back, 22. But—You need not won- 
der at the event; for dogs and swine they were before, and 
dogs and swine they will continue, They “scarcely” (v. 
18) have escaped from their filthy folly, when they again 
are entangled in it, Then they seduce others who have in 
like manner “for a little time escaped from them that 
live in error” (v.18), Peter often quoted Proverbs in his 
First Epistle (1.7; 2.17; 4. 8,18; another proof that both 
Epistles come from the same writer. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ver. 1-18. SURENESS OF CHRIST'S COMING, AND ITS AC- 
COMPANIMENTS, DECLARED IN OPPOSITION TO SCOFFERS 
ABOUT TO ARISE. GOD’S LONG-SUFFERING A MOTIVE TO 
REPENTANCE, AS PAUL’S EPISTLES SET FORTH; Con- 
CLUDING EXHORTATION TO GROWTH IN THE KNOWLEDGE 
or CHRIST. 1. now—“ This nowa second Epistle I write.” 
Therefore he had lately written the former Epistle. The 
seven Catholic Epistles were written by James, John,and 
Jnde, shortly before their deaths; previously, vhilst hav- 
ing the prospect of being still for some time alive, they 
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felt it less necessary to write. [BreNa@rn.] unto you—The 
Second Epistle, though more general in its address, yet 
included especially the same persons as the First Epistle 
was particularly addressed to, pure—lit., “pure when 
examined by sunlight; ‘‘sincere.” Adulterated with no 
error. Opposite to‘ having the understanding darkened.” 
ALFORD explains, The mind, will, and affection, in rela- 
tion to the outer world, being turned to God [the Sun of 
the soul}, and not obscured by fleshly and selfish regards, 
by way of—Greek, “IN,” in putting you in remembrance 
(ch, 1, 12, 13). Ye already know (v. 3); it is only needed 
that I remind you (Jude 5), 2. prephets—of the Old Tes- 
tament. of us—The oldest MSS. and Vulgate read, ‘And 
of the commandment of the Lord and Saviour (declared) 
by your apostles” (so “apostle of the Gentiles,” Romans 
11, 13)—the apostles who live among you in the present time, 
in contrast to the Old Testament ‘ prophets.” 3. Knows 
ing this first—from the word of the apostles. shall come 
—their very scoyfing shall confirm the truth of the predic- 
tion, scoffers—The oldest MSS. and Vulgate add, ‘ (scoff- 
ers) in (i. e., with) scoffing.” As Revelation 14, 2, “ Harping 
with harps,” walking after their own lusts—(Ch. 2. 10; 
Jude 16.18). Their own pleasure is their sole law, unre- 
strained by reverence for God, 4, (Cf. Psalm 10. 11; 73. 
11.) Presumptuous skepticism and lawless lust, setting 
nature and its so-called laws above the God of nature and 
revelation, and arguing from the past continuity of na- 
ture’s phenomena that there can be no future interrup- 
tion to them, was the sin of the antediluvians, and shall 
be that of the scoffers in thelastdays. Where—Implying 
that it ought to have taken piace before this, if everit was 
to take place, but that it never wilk the promise—which 
you, believers, are so continually loolking for the fulfil- 
ment of (v. 13). What becomes of the promise which you 
talk so much of? his—Christ’s; the subject of prophecy 
from the earliest days. the fathers—to whom éhe promise 
was made, and who rested all their hopes on it, ail things 
—in the natural wortd; skeptics look not beyond this, as 
they were—continue as they do; as we see them to con- 
tinue. From the time of the promise of Christ’s coming 
as Saviour and King being given to the fathers, down to 
the present time, all things continue, and have continued, 
as they now are, from “the beginning of creation.’’ The 
“*scoffers’’ here are not necessarily atheists, nor do they 
maintain that the world existed from eternity. They are 
willing to recognize a God, but not the God of revelation, 
They reason from seeming delay against the fulfilment 
of God’s word atall. 5. Refutation of their scofing from 
Scripture history, willingly—wilfully; they do not wish 
to know. Their ignorance is voluntary, they... are 
ignorant of—In contrast tov, §, “Be not ignorant of this.” 
Lit., in both verses, ‘* This escapes HEIR notice (sagacious 
philosophers though they think themselves); “let this 
not escape YOUR notice.”’ They obstinately shut their eyes 
to the Scripture record of the creation and the deluge; 
the latter is the very parallel to the coming judgment by 
fire, which Jesus mentions, as Peter doubtless remem- 
bered, by the word of Ged—not by a fortuitous coneur- 
rence of atoms, [ALFORD,.] of old—Greek, ‘from of oid;” 
from the first beginning of all things. A confutation of 
their objection, “all things continue as they were FROM 
THE BEGINNING OF CREATION.” Before the flood, the 
same objection to the possibility of the flood might 
have been urged with the same plausibility: The 
heavens (sky) and earth have been FROM OF OLD, how un- 
likely then that they should not continue so! But, replies 
Peter, the flood came in spite of their reasonings; so will 
the conflagration of the earth come in spite of the ‘scof- 
fers” of the last days, changing the whole order of things 
(the present “world,” or as Greek means, ‘‘order’’), and 
introducing the new heavens and earth (v.13), earth 
standing out of—Grreek, “consisting of,” i. e., “formed 
out of the water.” The waters under the firmament were 
at creation gathered together into one place, and the dry 
land emerged owt of, and above them, im—rather, “by 
means of the water,’’ as a great instrument (along with 
Jire) in the changes wrought on the earth’s surface to pre 
pare it for man. Held together By the water. The earth 
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arose out of the water by the efficacy of the water itself, 
(TITTMANN.] 6. Whereby—Greek, “By which” (plural), 
By means of which heavens and earth (in respect to the 
WATERS which flowed together from both) the then world 
perished (i. e., in respect to its occupants, men and ani- 
mals, and its then existing order; not was annihilated) ; 
for in the flood “the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up” from the earth (1.) below, and ‘“ the windows 
of heaven’ (2.) above “ were opened.” The earth was del- 
uged by that water out of which it had originally risen, 
%. (Cf. Job 28.5,end.) which are now—‘ the postdilu- 
vian visible world.” In contrast to “that then was,” v, 6. 
the same—Other oldest MSS. read, ‘“‘ His” (God’s), kept 
in store—Greek, “treasured up.” reserved—kept.” It 
is only God’s constantly watchful providence which 
holds together the present state of things till His time 
for ending it. 8. be not ignorant—as those scoffers 
are (v. 5). Besides the refutation of them (v, 5-7) drawn 
from the history of the deluge, here he adds another (ad- 
dressed more to believers than to the mockers), God’s 
delay in fulfilling His promise is not, like men’s delays, 
. owing to inability or fickleness in keeping His word, but 
through “long-suffering.” this ome thing—as the con- 
sideration of chief importance (Luke 10. 42). ome day... 
thousand years — Psalm 90. 4: Moses there says, Thy 
eternity, knowing no distinction between a thousand years 
and a day, is the refuge of us creatures of a day. , Peter 
views God’s eternity in relation to the last day: that day 
seems to us, short-lived beings, long in coming, but with 
the Lord the interval is irrespective of the idea of long or 
short, His eternity exceeds all measures of time: to His 
Divine knowledge all future things are present: His 
power requires not long delays for the performance of His 
work: His long-suffering excludes all impatient expec- 
tation and eager haste, such as we men fecl. He is equal- 
ly blessed in one day and in a thousand years. He can 
do the work of a thousand years in one day: so in v. 9 it 
is said, ‘He is not slack,” 7. e., ‘‘slow:’ He has always 
the power to fulfil His ‘promise.’ thousand years as 
one day—no delay which occurs is long to God: as toa 
man of countless riches, a thousand guineas are as a sin- 
gle penny. God’s conologe (eternal-ages measurer) differs 
wholly from man’s horologe (hour-glass), His gnomon 
(dial-pointer) shows all the hours at once in the greatest 
activity and in perfect repose, To Him the hours pass 
away, neither more slowly, nor more quickly, than befits 
His economy. There is nothing to make Him need either 
to hasten or delay the end. The words, “ with the Lord” 
(Psalm 90, 4, ‘In thy sight’), silence all man's objections 
on the ground of his incapability of understanding this, 
[BENGEL.] 9. slack—slow, tardy, late; exceeding the due 
time, as though that time were already come. Hebrews 
10. 87, “* Will not tarry.” his promise—which the scoffers 
cavil at. Ver. 4, ‘Where is the promise?” It shall be 
surely fulfilled ‘according to His promise” (v.13), some— 
the “scoffers.” c6unt—His promise to be the result of 
“slackness” (tardiness) long-suffering — waiting un- 
til the full number of those appointed to “salvation” (v. 
15) shall be completed. to us-ward—The oldest MSS., 
Vulgate, Syriac, &c., read, “ towards you.”” any—not de- 
siring that any, yea, even that the scoffers, should perish, 
which would be the result if He did not give space for re- 
pentance, come—go and be received to repentance: the 
Greek implies, there is room for their being received to re- 
pentance (cf. Greek, Mark 2.2; John 8. 37), 10. The cer- 
tainty, suddenness, and concomitant effects, of the coming 
of the day of the Lord. FABER argues from this that the 
millennium, &¢.,, must precede Christ’s literal coming, 
not follow it, But “the day of the Lord” comprehends 
the whole series of events, beginning with the premillen- 
nial advent, and ending with the destruction of the 
wicked, and final conflagration, and general judgment 
(which last intervenes between the conflagration and the 
renovation of the earth) will—Emphatical, But (in 
spite of the mockers, and notwithstanding the delay) 
come and be present the day of the Lord SHALL. asa thief 
—Peter remembers and repeats his Lord’s image (Luke 
12, 39, 41) used in the conversation in which he took a 
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and Exhorted by the Apostle to a Holy Life. 


part; so also Paul (1 Thessalonians 5, 2) and John (Reve- , 


‘lation 3.3; 16.15). the heavens—which the scoffers say 


shall “continue” as they are (v.4; Matthew 24. 35; Reve- 

lation 21.1), with a great noise—with a rushing noise, 

like that of a whizzing arrow, or the crash of a deyouring 

flame. elements—ihe component materials of the world, 

(WAHL.] However, as ‘‘the works” in the earth are 

mentioned separately from ‘‘ the earth,” so it is likely by 

“elements,” mentioned after ‘‘the heavens,” are meant 

“the works therein,” viz., ihe sun, moon, and slars (as THE- 

OPHILUS OF ANTIOCH, p. 22, 148, 228; and JUSTIN MARTYR, 

Apology, 2. 44, use the word “elements’’); these, as at crea- 

tion, so in the destruction of the world, are mentioned.> 
[BENGEL.] But as “elements” is not so used in Scripture 
Greek, perhaps it refers to the component materials of “the 
heavens,” including the heavenly bodies ; it clearly belongs 
to the former clause, ‘tthe heavens,’ not to the following, 
“the earth,’ &c. melt—be dissolved, as in v.11. the 
works ., . therein—of natureandofart. 11. Your duty, 
seeing that this is so, is to be ever eagerly expecting the 
day of God, then—Some oldest MSS, substitute “ thus” 
for ‘‘then:’” a happy refutation of the “thus” of the scof- 
fers, v. 4 (inglish Version, ‘‘As they were,” Greek, thus’), 
shall be—Greek, “are being (in God's appointment, soon 
to be fulfilled) dissolved ;” the present tense implying the 
certainly as though it were actually present, what mane 
ner of men to be—Exclamatory. How watchful, prayer- 
ful, zealous! to be—not the mere Greek substantive verb 
of existence (einai), but (huparchein) denoting a state or 
condition in which one is supposed to be. [TITTMANN.] 
What holy men ye ought to be found to be, when the 
event comes! This is “the holy commandment” men- 
tioned in v, 2, conversation ,., godliness—Greek plural: 
Behaviours (towards men), godlinesses (or pielies towards 
God) in their-manifold modes of manifestation. 12. hast- 
ing unto—with the ulmost eagerness desiring [WAHL], pray- 
ing for, and contemplating, the coming Saviour as at hand, 
The Greek may mean “hastening (i. e., urging onward [AL- 
FORD] the day of God;” not that God’s eternal appoint- 
ment’of the time is changeable, but God appoints us as 
instruments of accomplishing those events which must 
be first before the day of God can come. By praying for 
His coming, furthering the preaching of the Gospel for 
a witness to all nations, and bringing in those whom 
“the long-suffering of God” waits to save, we hasten 
the coming of the day of God. The Greek verb is always 
in New Testament used as neuter (as English Version 
here), not active; but the LXX. use it actively. Christ 
says, ‘Surely I come quickly. Amen.’ Our part is to 
speed forward this consummation by praying, ‘Even so, 
come, Lord Jesus.” the coming—Grcek, “presence” of a 
person: usually, of the Saviour, the day of God—God 
has given many myriads of days to men: one shall be 
the great “‘day of God” Himself. whereim—rather as 
Greek, “‘on account of (or owing to) which” day. heavens 
—the upper and lower regions of the sky. melt—our 
igneous rocks show that they were once in a liquid state. 
13. Nevertheless—“ But:” in contrast to the destructive 
effects of the day of God stand its. constructive effects, As 
the flood was the baptism of the earth, eventuating in a 
renovated earth, partially delivered from ‘ the curse,” so 
the baptism with fire shall purify the earth so as to be 
the renovated abode of regenerated man, wholly freed 
from the curse, his promise—(Isaiah 65. 17; 66, 22.) The 
“we” is not emphatical as in English Version. new 
heavens—new atmospheric heavens surrounding the ren- 
ovated earth, righteousness—dwelleth in that coming 
world as its essential feature, all pollutions having been 
removed, 14, that ye... be found of him—‘in His 
sight” [ALForD], at His coming; plainly implying a per 
sonal coming. without spot—at the coming marriage 
feast of the Lamb, in contrast to ch. 2, 13, ‘Spots they are 
and blemishes while they feast,” not having on the 
King’s pure wedding garment, blameless—(1 Corin- 
thians 1,8; Philippians 1, 10; 1 Thessalonians 3. 13; 5. 23.) 
in peace—ip all its aspects, towards God, your own con- 
sciences, an: your fellow-men, and as its consequence 
eternal blessedness: “ the God of peace” will effect this gor 
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you. 15.account,., the long-suffering . . . is salva- 
tiom—is designed for the salvation of those yet to be 
gathered into the Church: whereas those scoffers “‘ count 
it (to be the result of ) slackness” on the Lord’s part (v. 9). 
our beloved brother Paul—A beautiful instance of love 
and humility. Peter praises the very Epistles which con- 
tain his condemnation, according to the wisdom given 
unto him—Adopting Paul’s own language, 1 Corinthians 
8. 10, “According to the grace of God which is given unto me 
as a wise master-builder.’”? Supernatural and inspired 
wisdom “ GIvEN”’ him, not acquired in human schools of 
learning. hath written—Greek aorist, ‘‘ wrote,” as a 
thing wholly past: Paul was by this time either dead, or 
had ceased to mi ertothem. to you—Galatians, Ephe- 
Sians, Colossians, the same region as Peter addresses. Cf. 
“in peace,” v.14, a practical exhibition of which Peter 
now gives in showing how perfectly agreeing Paul (who 
wrote the Epistle to the Galatians) and he are, notwith- 
standing the event recorded (Galatians 2. 11-14). Colossians 
4, refers to Christ’s second coming. The Epistle to the He- 
brews, too (addressed not only to the Palestinian, butalso 
secondarily to the Hebrew Christians everywhere), may 
be referred to, as Peter primarily (though not exclusively) 
addresses in both Epistles the Hebrew Christians of the 
dispersion (Note,1 Peter 1.1). Hebrews 9. 27, 28; 10. 25, 37, 
“speak of these things” (v.16) which Peter has been hand- 
ling, viz., the coming of the day of the Lord, delayed 
through His “long-suffering,” yet nearand sudden. 16. 
also in all his Epistles—Romans 2, 4is very similar tov. 
15, beginning. The Pauline Epistles were by this time be- 
come the common property of all the churches. The “all” 
seems to imply they were now completed. The subject 
of the Lord’s coming is handled, 1 Thessalonians 4, 18; 5, 
11; ef. v.10 with 1 Thessalonians 5,2. Still Peter distin- 
guishes Paul’s Epistle, or Epistles, ‘ro vou,” from “ all his 
(other) Episties,” showing that certain definite churches, 
or particular classes of believers, are meant by “you.” 
in which—Zpisiles. The oldest MSS. read the feminine 
relative (hais); not as Received Text (hois), “in which 
things.’ some things hard to be understood—viz., in 
reference to Christ’s coming, e.g., the statements as to 
the man of sin and the apostasy, before Christ’s coming. 
“Paul seemed thereby to delay Christ's coming to a 
longer period than the other apostles, whence some 
doubted altogether His coming.” [BENGEL.] Though 
there be some things hard to be understood, there are 
enough besides plain, easy, and sufficient for perfecting 
the man of God. “There is scarce anything drawn from 
the obscure places, but the same in other places may be 
found most plain.” [AUGUSTINE.]. It is our own preju- 
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dice, foolish expectations, and carnal fancies, that make 
Scripture difficult. [JEREMY TAYLOR.] unlearned—Not 
those wanting human learning are meant, but those lack- 
ing the learning imparted by the Spirit. The humanly 
learned have been often most deficient in spiritual learn- 
ing, and have originated many heresies. Cf. 2 Timothy 2 
23, a different Greek word, “unlearned,” Zit., ‘‘ untutored.”’ 
When religion is studied as a science, nothing is more 
abstruse; when studied in order to know our duty and 
practise it, nothing is easier. umstable—not yet estab- 
lished in what they have learned; shaken by every 
seeming difficulty; who,in perplexing texts, instead of 
waiting until God by His Spirit make them plain in 
comparing them with other Scriptures, hastily adopt dis- 
torted views. wrest—strain and twist (properly with a 
hand-screw) what is straight in itself, e. g., 2 Timothy 2.18, 
other Scriptures*Paul’s Epistles were, therefore, by this 
time, recognized in the Church, as “Scripture: a term 
never applied in any of the fifty places where it occurs, 
save to the Old and New Testament sacred writings. 
Men in each Chureh having miraculous discernment of 
spirits Would have prevented any ‘uninspired writing 
from being put on a par with the Old Testament word of 
God; the apostles’ lives also were providentially pro- 
longed, Paul and Peter’s at least to thirty-four years 
after Christ’s resurrection, John’s to thirty years later, 
so that fraud in the canon is out of question. The three 
first Gospels and Acts are included in “ the other Scrip- 
tures,’”? and perhaps all the New Testament books, save 
Jobn and Revelation, written later. unto their own 
destruction—not through Paul’s fault (ch. 2.1). 17. Ye— 
Warned by the case of those ‘‘ unlearned and unstable” 
persons (v. 16), Knowing... before—the event. led 
away with—the very term, as Peter remembers, used by 
Paul of Barnabas’ being “carried,” Greek, led away with 
Peter and the other Jews in their hypocrisy. wicked— 
“lawless,” as in ch. 2.7. fall from—(grace, Galatians 5. 
4: the true source of) ‘‘steadfastness” or stability in con- 
trast with the “unstable” (v. 16): “‘ established’’ (ch. 1,12): 
all kindred Greek terms, Cf. Jude 20, 21. 18. grow—Not 
only do not “fall from” (v, 17), but grow onward: the true: 
secret of not going backward, Ephesians 4, 15, ‘Grow up. 
into Him, the Head, Christ.” grace and... know-. 
ledge of . . . Christ—‘‘the grace and knowledge of 
Christ” [ALForD rightly]: the grace of which Christ is the- 
author, and the knowledge of which Christ is the object.. 
for ever—Greek, ‘‘to the day of eternity :” the day that. 
has noend; “the day of the Lord,” beginning with the 
Lord’s coming. 
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AUTHORSHIP.—POLYCARP, the disciple of John (ad Philippenses c. 7), quotes ch, 4.3. EUSEBIUS (Ecclesiastical His- 
tory 8. 39) says of PAPIAS, a hearer of John, and a friend of PoLycarp, “‘He used testimonies from the First: Epistle 
of John.” IRENZUS, according to EUSEBIUS (ecclesiastical History 5.8), often quoted this Epistle. So in his. work 
Against Heresies (3. 15. 5, 8) he quotes from John by name, ch, 2. 18, &c.; and in 3. 16,7, he quotes ch, 4, 1-3; 5.1, and 2 
John 7.8 CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Stromata 2. 66, p. 461) refers to ch. 5.16, as in John’s larger Epistle. See other quo- 
tations, Stromata 3. 32,42; 4.102, TERTULLIAN (Adversus Marcion 5. 16) refers to ch. 4.1, &c.; Adversus Prazxean, c. 15, 
tolJohn1.1. See his other quotations, c. 28; and Contra Gnosticos, 12. CYPRIAN, Epistle 28 (24), quotes, as John’s, ch, 2, 3, 
4; and De Oratione Domini 5., quotes ch. 2, 15-17; and De Opere and Eleemos, ch. 1.8; and De Bene Patientice-2., quotes ch. 
2.6. MuRATORI’s fragment on the Canon states, ‘There are two of John (the Gospeland Epistle?) esteemed Catholic,” 
anda quotes ch,1.3. The Peschito Syriac contains it, ORIGEN (in EUSEBIUS 6. 25) speaks of the First Epistle as gen- 
uine, and “‘ probably the second and third, though all do not recognize the latter two:’’ on the Gospel of John, tom, J3. 
vol. 2, he quotes ch. 1.5. DroNysius oF ALEXANDRIA, ORIGEN’S scholar, cites the words of this Epistle.as those of 
the Evangelist John. EUSEBIUS, Keclesiastical History 3, 24, says, John’s first Epistle and Gospel ane aeknowledged 
without question by those of the present day, as wellas by the ancients. So also JEROME, in Catalogus Héetesiasticorum 
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Scriptorum. The opposition of Cosmas INDICOPLEUSTES, in the sixth century, and that of MARcrIon becanse our Epis- 
_ tle was inconsistent with his views, are of no weight against such irrefragable testimony. af 

The internal evidence is equally strong. Neither the Gospel, nor our Epistle, can be pronounced an imitation; yet 
both, in style and modes of thought, are evidently of the same mind. The individual notices are not so numerous or 
obvious as in Paul’s writings, as was to be expected in a Catholic Epistle; but such as there are accord ~with John’s 
position. He implies his apostleship, ana perhaps alludes to his Gospel, and the affectionate tie which bound him as 
an aged pastor to his spiritual “children ;” and in ch, 2. 18, 19; 4. 1-3, he alludes to the false teachers as known to his 
readers; and in ch. 5. 21 warns them against the idols of the surrounding world. Itis no objection against its authen- 
ticity, that the doctrine of the Word, or Divine second Person, existing from everlasting, and in due time made flesh, 
appears in it, as also in the Gospel, as opposed to the heresy of the Docets in the second century, who denied that our 
Lord is come in the jlesh,and maintained He came only in outward semblance; for the same doctrine appears in 
Colossians 1. 15-18; 1 Timothy 3.16; Hebrews 1. 1-3; and the gems of Docetism, though not fully developed till the 
second century, were in existence in the first, The Spirit, presciently through John, puts the Church beforehand on 
its guard against the coming heresy. 

To WHOM ADDRESSED.—AUGUSTINE, Quest, Evang., 2. 39, says this Epistle was written to the Parthians. BEDE, 7 a 
prologue to the seven Catholic Epistles, says that Athanasius attests the same. By the Parthians may be meant the 
Christians living beyond the Euphrates in the Parthian territory, outside the Roman empire, “ the Church at Baby- 
lon elected together with”’ the churches in the Ephesian region, the quarter to which Peter addressed his Epistles. As 
Peter addressed the flock which John subsequently tended (andin which Paul had formerly ministered), so John, 
Peter’s close companion after the ascension, addresses the flock among whom Peter had been when he wrote. Thus 
“the elect lady’ answers to “the Church elected together.” See farther confirmation of this view in Introduction to 2 
John. It is not necessarily an objection to this view that John never is known to have personally ministered in the 
Parthian territory,” For neither did Peter personally minister to the churches in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, 
Bithynia, though he wrote his Epistles to them. Moreover, in John’s prolonged life, we cannet dogmatically assert that 
he did not visit the Parthian Christians, after Peter had ceased to minister to them, on the mere ground of absence 
of extant testimony to that effect. This isas probable a view as ALFORD'S, &c., that in the passage of Augustine, “‘to 
the Parthians,” is to be altered by conjectural emendation; and that the Epistle is addressed to the churches at and 
around Ephesus, on the ground of the fatherly tone of affectionate address init, implying his personal ministry 
among his readers, But his position, as probably the only surviving apostle, accords very well with his addressing, 
in a Catholic Epistle, a cycle of churches which he may not have specially ministered to in person, with affectionate 
fatherly counsel, by virtue of his general apostolic superintendence of all the churches, 

TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—This Epistle seems to have been written subsequently to his Gospel, as it assumes 
the reader’s acquaintance with the Gospel facts and Christ’s speeches, and also with the special aspect of the incar- 
nate Word, as Gad manifest in the flesh, set forth more fully in his Gospel. The tone of address, as a father addressing 
his “little children”’ (the continually-recurring term), accords with the view that this Epistle was written in John’s 
old age, perhaps about 90 A.D. In ch. 2, 18, ‘It is the last time,” probably does not refer to any particular event, as 
the destruction of Jerusalem, which was now many years past, but refers to the nearness of the Lord’s coming as 
proved by the rise of Antichristian teachers, the mark of the last lime. It was the Spirit’s purpose to keep the Chureh 
always expecting Christ as ready tocome at any moment. The whole Christian age is the last time in the sense that 
no other dispensation is to arise till Christ comes. Of. ‘‘ these last days,’’ Hebrews 1. 2. Ephesus may be conjectured 
to be the place whence it was written. The controversial allusion to the germs of Gnostic heresy accord with Asia 
Minor being the place, and the last part of the apostolic age the time, of writing this Epistle. 

ConTENTS.—The leading subject of the whole is, fellowship with the Father and the Son (ch. 1.3). Two principal divis- 
ions may be noted, (1.) ch. 1. 5; 2. 28: the theme of this portion is stated at the outset, ‘‘ God is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all ;’? consequently, in order to have fellowship with Him, we must walk in light; connected with which 
is the confession and subsequent /orgiveness of our sins through Christ's propitiation and advocacy, without which forgive- 
ness there could be no light or fellowship with God: a farther step in thus walking in the light is, positively keeping 
God's commandments, the sum of which is love, as opposed to hatred, the acme of disobedience to God’s word: nega- 
tively, he exhorts them according to their several stages of spiritual growth, children, fathers, young men, in conso- 
nance with their privileges as forgiven, knowing the Father, and having overcome the wicked one, not to love the world, 
which is incompatible with the indwelling of the love of the Father, and to be on their guard against the Antichristian 
teachers already jn the world, who were not of the Church, but of the world, against whom the true defence is, that 
his believing readers who have the anointing of God, should continue to abide in the Son and in the Father. (2.) The 
second division (ch. 2. 29 to 5, 5) discusses the theme with which it opens, “ He is righteous ;’’ consequently (asin the 
first division), ‘every one that doeth righteousness is born of Him.’”’ Sonship in us involves our purifying ourselves as He 
is pure, even as we hope to see, and therefore to be made like our Lord when He shall appear; in this second, as in the 
first division, both a positiveand a negative side are presented of ‘doing righteousness as He is righteous,” involving 
a@ contrast between the children of God and the children of the devil. Hatred marks the latter; love, the former: this 
love gives assurance of acceptance with God for ourselves and our prayers, accompanied as they are (v, 23) with 
Obedience to His great commandment, to “ believe on Jesus, and love one another :” the sea! (v, 24f of His dwelling in us 
and assuring our hearts, is the Spirit which He hath given us. In contrast to this (as in the first division), he warns 
against false spirits, the notes of which are, denial of Christ, and adherence to the world. Sonship, or birth of God is, 
then, more fully described: its essential feature is unslayish, free love to God, because God first loved us, and gave His Son 
to die for us, and consequent love to the brethren, grounded on their being sons of God also like ourselves, and so victory 
over the world: this victory being gained only by the man who believes in Jesus as the Son of God. (3.) The conclusion 
establishes this last central truth, on which rests our fellowship with God, Christ's having come by the water of baptism, 
the blood of atonement, and the witnessing Spirit, which is truth. As in the opening he rested this cardinal truth on 
the apostles’ witness of the eye, the ear, and the touch, so now at the close he rests it on God’s witness, which is accepted 
by the believer, in contrast with the unbeliever, who makes God a liar. Then follows his closing statement of his 
reason for wriling (ch, 5, 18; ef. the corresponding ch, 1, 4,at the beginning), namely, that believers in Christ the Son of God 
may know that they have (now already) eternal life (the source of “joy,” ch. 1. 4; ef. similarly his object in writing the 
Gospel, John 20, 31), and so have confidence as to their prayers being answered (corresponding to ch. 3, 22 in the second 
part); for instance, their intercessious for a sinning brother (unless his sin be a sin unto deoth). He closes with a brief 
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summing up of the instruction of the Epistle, the high dignity, sanctity, and safety from evil of the children of God 
in contrast to the sinful world, and a warning against idolatry, literal and spiritual: ‘‘ Keep yourselves from idols.” 

Though the Epistle is not directly polemical, the occasion which suggested his writing was probably the rise of Anti- 
christian teachers; and, because he knew the spiritual character of the several classes whom he addresses, children, 
youths, fathers, he feels it necessary to write to confirm them in the faith and joyful fellowship of the Father and Son, 
and to assure them of the reality of the things they believe, that so they may have the full privileges of believing. 

STYLE.—His peculiarity is fondness for aphorism and repetition. His tendency to repeat his own phrases arises 
partly from the affectionate, hortatory character of the Epistle; partly, also, from its Hebraistic form, abounding in 
parallel clauses, as distinguished from the Grecian and more logical style of Paul; also, from his child-like simplicity 
of spirit, which, full of his one grand theme, repeats, and dwells on it with fond delight and enthusiasm. Moreover, 
as ALFORD well says, the appearance of uniformity is often produced by want of deep enough exegesis to discover the 
real differences in passages which seem to express the same. Contemplative, rather than argumentative, he dwells 
more on the general, than on the particular, on the inner, than on the outer Christian life, Certain fundamental 
truths he recurs again and again to, at one time enlarging on, and applying them, at another time repeating them in 

' their condensed simplicity. The thoughts do not march onward by successive steps, as in the logical style of Paul, 
but rather in circle drawn round one central thought which he reiterates, ever reverting to it, and viewing it, now 
under its positive, now under its negative aspect, Many terms which in the Gospel are given as Christ’s, in the 
Epistle appear as the favourite expressions of John, naturally adopted from the Lord. Thus the contrasted terms, 
“flesh” and “spirit,” “light” and “darkness,” “life” and “death,” “abide in Him:” “fellowship with the Father 
and Son, and with one another,” is a favour?tte phrase also, not found in the Gospel, but in Acts and Paul’s Epistles, 
In him appears the harmonious union of opposites, adapting him for his high functions in the kingdom of God, con- 
templative repose of character, and at the same time ardent zeal, combined with burning, all-absorbing love: less 
adapted for active outward work, such as Paul’s, than for spiritual service. He handles Christian verities not as 
abstract dogmas, but as living realities, personally enjoyed in fellowship with God in Christ, and with the breth- 
ren. Simple, and at the same time profound, his writing is in consonance with his spirit, unrhetorical and undia- 
lectic, gentle, consolatory, and loving: the reflection of the Spirit of Him in whose breast he lay at the last supper, 

. and whose beloved disciple he was. EWALD in ALFoRD, speaking of the “unruffled and heavenly repose’? which 

characterizes this Epistle, says, “It appears to be the tone, not so much of a father talking with his beloved children, 

as of a glorified saint addressing mankind from a higher world. Never in any writing bas the doctrine of heavenly 
love—a love working in stillness, ever unwearied, never exhausted—so thoroughly approved itself asin this Epistle.’’ 

JOHN’S PLACE IN THE BUILDING UP OF THE CHURCH.—AS Peter founded and Paul propagated, so John completed 
the spiritual building. As the Old Testament puts prominently forward the fear of God, so John, the last writer of 
the New Testament, gives prominence to the love of God. Yet, as the Old Testament is not all limited to presenting 
the fear of God, but sets forth also His love, so John, asa representative of the New Testament, whilst breathing so 
continually the spirit of love, gives also the plainest and most awful warnings against sin, in accordance with his 
original character as Boanerges, “‘son of thunder.” His mother was Salome, mother of the sons of Zebedee, probably 
sister to Jesus’ mother (ef. John 19. 25, ‘‘ His mother’s sister,’ with Matthew 27. 56; Mark 15, 40), so that he was cousin 
to our Lord; to his mother, under God, he may have owed his first serious impressions. Expecting as she did the 

Messianic kingdom in glory, as appears from her petition (Matthew 20. 20-23), she doubtless tried to fill his young and 

ardent mind with the same hope. ° NEANDER distinguishes three leading tendencies in the development of the Chris- 

tian doctrine, the Pauline, the Jacobean (between which the Petrine forms an intermediate link), and the Johannean. 

John, in common with James, was less disposed to the intellectual and dialectic cast of thought which distinguishes 

Paul. He had not, like the apostle of the Gentiles, been brought to faith and peace through severe conflict; but, like 

James, had reached his Christian individuality through a quiet development: James, however, had passed through a 

moulding in Judaism previously, which, under the Spirit, caused him to present Christian truth in connection with 

the law, in so far as the latter in its spirit, thongh not letter, is permanent, and not abolished, but established under 
the Gospel. But John, from the first, had drawn his whole spiritual development from the personal view of Christ, 
the model man, and from intercourse with Him. Hence, in his writings, everything turns on one simple contrast: 
divine life in communion with Christ; death in separation from Him, as appears from his characteristic phrases, 

“ life, light, truth; death, darkness, lie.” ‘As James and Peter mark the gradual transition from spiritualized Judaism 

to the independent development of Christianity, and as Paul represents the independent development of Chris- 

tianity in opposition to the Jewish stand-point, so the contemplative element of John reconciles the two, and forms 
the closing point in the training of the apostolic Church,” [NEANDER.] 





ling, than even seeing. ‘‘Have heard... have seen”’ (per- 
fects), as a possession still abiding with us; but in Greek 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-10. THE WRITER’S AUTHORITY AS AN EYE-WIT- 
NESS TO THE GOSPEL Facts, HAVING SEEN, HEARD, AND 
HANDLED HIM WHO WAS FROM THE BEGINNING: HIs 
OBJECT IN WRITING: His MESSAGE. IF WE WOULD 
HAVE FELLOWSHIP WITH HIM, WE MUST WALK IN 
Lieut, As HE 18 Ligut. 1. Instead of a formal, John 
adopts a virtual address (cf.v.4). To wish joy to the reader 
was the ancient customary address. The sentence begun 
in v. 1 is broken off by the parenthetic v.2,and is resumed 
at v. 8 with the repetition of some words from v. 1. That 
which was—not “ began to be,” but was essentially (Greek 
een, not egeneto) before He was manifested (v. 2); answering 
to “Him that is from the beginning” (ch. 2. 13); so John’s 
Gospel, 1. 1, “In the beginning was the Word.” Proverbs 
8. 23, “ I was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or 
ever theearth was.” we—apostles, heard... seen... 
looked upon . . . handled—A series rising in gradation, 
Seeing is a more convincing proof than hearing of; hand- 


(not as nglish Version “have,” but simply) ‘looked 
upon” (not perfect, as of a continwing thing, but aorist, 
past time) whilst Christ the incarnate Word was still with 
us. ‘Seen,’ viz., His glory, as revealed in the Transfig- 
uration and in His miracles; and His passion and death 
in a real body of flesh and blood, ‘‘ Looked upon’’ as a 
wondrous spectacle steadfastly, deeply, contemplatively ; 
so the Greek. Appropriate to John’s contemplative cha- 
racter, hands... handled—Thomas and the other dis- 
ciples on distinct occasions after the resurrection, John 
himself had leant on Jesus’ breast at the last supper. 
Contrast the wisest of the heathen /eeling a/ter (the same 
Greek as here; groping after WITH THE HANDS) tf haply 
they might find God. This proves against Socinians he is 
here speaking of the personal incarnate Word, not of 
Christ’s teaching from the beginning of His official life. 
of—“‘concerning;” following ‘‘heard.” ‘‘Heard” is the 
yerb most applying to the purpose of the Epistle, vtz., the 
§25 
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truth which John had heard concerning the Word of life, 
t. e., (Christ) the Word who is the life. “ Heard,”’ viz., from 
Christ Himself, including all Christ’s teachings about 
Himself. Therefore he puts ‘‘ of,” or “‘ concerning,” before 
“the word of life,” which is inapplicable to any of the 
verbs except “ heard;” also “‘ heard” is the only oneof the 
verbs which he resumes atv.5. 2. the life—Jesus, “the 
Word of life.” was manifested—who had previously 
been “with the Father.” show—transilate as in v. 3, “ de- 
clare” (cf. v. 5). Declare is the general term; write is the 
particular (v.4), that eternal life—Greek, “ the life which 
is eternal.” As the Epistle begins, so it ends with 
“eternal life,’ which we shall ever enjoy with, and in, 
Him who is “the life eterndl,” which— Greek, “the 
which,” the before-mentioned (v. 1) life which was with the 
Father “from the beginning” (cf. John 1,1), This proves 
the distinctness of the First and Second Persons in the 
one Godhead. 3. That which we have seen and heard 
—Resumed from v.1, wherein the sentence, being inter- 
rupted by v. 2, parenthesis, was left incomplete. declare 
we unto you—Oldest MSS. add also; unto you also who 
have not seen or heard Him. that ye also may have fel- 
lowship with us—that ye also who have not seen, may 
have the fellowship with us which we who have seen en- 
joy ; what that fellowship consists in he proceeds to state, 
“Our fellowship is with the Father and with. His Son.” 
Faith realizes what we have not seen as spiritually vis- 
ible; not till by faith we too have seen, do we know all 
the excellency of the true Solomon. He Himseif is ours; 
He in us and we in Him. We are “partakers of the 
Divine nature.” We know God only by having fellowship 
with Him; He may thus be known, but not comprehended. 
The repetition of “with” before the “Son,” distinguishes 
the persons, whilst the fellowship or communion with both 
Father and Son, implies their unity. It is not added, 
“and with the Holy Ghost;” for it is by the Holy Ghost 
or Spirit of the Father and Son in us, that we are enabled 
to have fellowship with the Father and Son (cf. ch. 8. 24). 
Believers enjoy the fellowship oF, but not wiTH, the Holy 
Ghost. “Through Christ God closes up the chasm that 
separated Him from the human race, and imparts Him- 
self to them in the communion of the Divine life,’’ [NE- 
ANDER.] &. these things—and none other, viz., this whole 
Epistle. write we unto you—Some oldest MSS. omit 
“nnto you,’ and emphasize “‘we.’’ Thus the antithesis 
is between “ we’’ (apostles and eye-witnesses) and “your,” 
We write thus, that your joy may be full. Other oldest 
MSS. and versions read “OUR joy,” viz., that our joy may be 
jilled full by bringing you also into fellowship with the 
Father and Son. Cf. John 4, 36, end; Philippians 2. 2, 
“Fulfil ye my joy,’ 16; and 4.1; 2 John 8 It is possible 
that ‘‘ your’ may be a correction of transcribers to make 
this verse harmonize with John 15, 11; 16, 24; however, as 
John often repeats favourite phrases, he may doso here, 
so ‘‘your”’ may be from himself. So 2 John 12, “your” in 
oldest MSS. The authority of MSS. and versions on both 
sides here is almost evenly balanced. Christ Himself is 
the source, object, and centre of His people’s joy (cf. v. 3, 
end); it isin fellowship with Him that we have joy, the fruit 
of faith. 5. First division of the body of the Epistle (cf. 
Introduction), declare— Greek, “announce; report in 
turn; a different Greek word from v.3, As the Son an- 
nounced the message heard from the Father as His 
apostle, so the Son’s apostles announce what they have 
heard from the Son. John nowhere uses the term “ Gos- 
pel;’’ but the witness or testimony, the word, the truth, and 
here the message. God is light—What light is in the 
natural world, that God, the source of even material light, 
is in the spiritual, the fountain of wisdom, purity, beauty, 
joy, and glory. As all material life and growth depends 
on light, so all spiritual life and growth depends on Gon. 
As God here, so Christ, in ch. 2. 8, is called ‘‘the true 
light.” mo darkmess at all—Strong negation; Greek, 
“No, not even one speck of darkness;’’ no ignorance, 
error, untruthfulness, sin, or death. John heard this 
trom Christ, not only in express words, but in His acted 
words, viz., His whole manifestation in the flesh as “the 
brightness of the Father’s glory.’ Christ Himself was 
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the embodiment of “the message,” representing fully In 
all His sayings, doings, and sufferings, Him who is 
LIgHT. 6. say—profess. have fellowship with him— 

(v. 3.) The essence of the Christian life. walk—in inward 
and oufward action, whithersoever we turn ourselyes, 
[BENGEL.] in darkness—G@reek, “‘in the Garkness;’’ Op- 
posed to “the light” (cf. ch. 2. 8, 11), lie—(Ch. 2. 4,) donot 
—in practice, whatever we say. the truth—(Ephbesians 4, 
21; John 3, 21.) 7. Cf, Ephesians 5. 8,11-l4. “WE WALK;” 
“God 1s (essentially in His very nature as ‘the light,’ v. 5) 
in the light.””, WALKING in the light, the element in which 
God himself 1s, constitutes the test of fellowship with 
Him. Christ, like us, walked in the light (ch, 2.6), AL- 
FORD notices, Walking in the light as he is in the light, is 
no mere imitation of God, but an identity in the essential 
element of our daily walk with the essential element of 
God’s eternal being. we have fellowship one with an- 
other—and of course with God (to be understood from v. 6), 
without having fellowship with whom there can be notrue 
and Christian fellowship one with another (cf. v.3), and— 
as the result of ‘* walkingin the light, as He isin the light.” 
the blood of Jesus .. . cleanseth us from all sin—daily 
contracted through the sinful weakness of the flesh, and 
the power of Satan and the world, Heis speaking not of 

justification through His blood once for all, but of the 
present sanctification (‘‘cleanseth " is present) which the be- 
liever, walking in the light and haying fellowship with God 
and the saints, enjoys as His privilege. Cf. John 13. 10, 
Greek, ‘‘He that has been bathed, needeth not save to wash 
his feet, but is clean every whit.” Cf. v. 9, “cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness,” a further step besides “forgiv- 
ing us our sins.’* Christ's blood is the cleansing mean, 
whereby gradually, being already justified and in fellow- 
ship with God, we become clean from all sin which would 
mar our fellowship with God, Faith applies the cleansing, 
purifying blood. Some oldest MS8. omit “ Christ,” others 
retain it. 8. The confession of sins is a necessary conse- 
quence of “walking in the light’ (v7). ‘If thou shalt 
confess thyself a sinner, the truth isin thee; for the truth 
is itself light. Not yet has thy life become perfectly 
light, as sins are still in thee, but yet thou hast 
already begun to be illuminated, because there is in 
thee confession of sins.’”? [AUGUSTINE.] that we have 
no sin—‘“ HAVE,’ not “have had,’ must refer not to 
the past sinful life whilst unconverted, but to the present 
state wherein believers have sin eyen still. Observe,. 
“sin’’ is in the singular; ‘‘(confess our) sins” (v, 9) in the 
plural. Sin refers to the corruption of the old man still pres- 
ent in us, and the stain created by the actual sins flowing 
from that old nature in us, To confess our need of clean- 
sing from present sin is essential to ‘walking in the light;” 

so far is the presence of some sin incompatible with our 
in the main “ walking in light.” But the believer hates, 
confesses, and longs to be delivered from all sin, which 
is darkness. ‘“* They who defend their sins, will see in the 
great day whether their sins can defend them.” deceive 
ourselwes—We cannot deceive God; we only make our- 
selves to err from the right path. the truth—(Ch. 2. 4.) 
True faith. “The truth respecting God's holiness and our 
sinfulness, which is the very first spark of light in us, has 
no place in us.” [ALFORD.] 9. confess—with the lips, 
speaking from a contrite heart; involving also confession 
to our fellow-men of offences committed against them, he 
—God. faithful—to His own promises; “true” to His 
word, just—Not merely the mercy, but the justice or right- 
eousness of God is set forth in the redemption of the peni- 
tent believer in Christ. God’s promises of merey, to 
which He is faithful, are in accordance with His justice, to 
—Greek, “in order that,” His forgiving us our sins and clean- 

sing us from, &c., is in furtherance of the ends of His eter: 

nal faithfulness and justice: forgive—remitting the guilt. 

cleanse—purify from all filthiness, so that henceforth we 
more and more become free from the presence of sin 

through the Spirit of sanctification (cf, Hebrews 9.14; and 

above, Vote, v, 7), unrighteousness—offensive to Him 

who “is just” or righteous ; called “‘ sin,” v. 7, because “ sin 

is the transgression of the law,’ and the law, is the ex- 

pression of God’s righteousness: so that sin is umright- 
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eousness, 10. Parallel to v. 8 we have not simned-—-re- 
ferring to the commission of actual sins, even after re- 
generation and conversion; whereas in v, 8, “we have no 
sin,” refers to the present GUILT remaining (until 
cleansed) from the actual sins committed, and to the sIn 
of our corrupt old nature still adhering tous, The perfect 
“have ... sinned” brings down the commission of sins 
to the present time, not merely sins committed before, but 
since, conversion. we make him a liar—A gradation; v. 
6, ‘we lie;” v. 8, ‘“ we deceive ourselves ;” worst of all, ‘we 
make Him a liar,” by deaying His word that all men are 
sinners (cf. ch. 5. 10), his word is not in us—“ His word,” 
which is “ the truth” (v. 8), accuses us truly; by denying 
it we drive it from our hearts (cf. John 5, 38). Our rejection 
of ‘‘His word” in respect to our being sinners, implies as 
the consequence our rejection of His word and will re- 
vealed in the law and Gospel as a whole ; for these through- 
out rest on the fact that we have sinned, and have sin. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver, 1-29. THE ADVOCACY OF CHRIST IS OUR ANTIDOTE 
To SIN WHILST WALKING IN THE LIGHT; FOR TO KNOW 
Gop, WE MuST KEEP HIS COMMANDMENTS AND LOVE THE 
BRETHREN, AND NoT LOVE THE WORLD, NOR GIVE HEED 
TO ANTICHRISTS, AGAINST WHOM OUR SAFETY IS THROUGH 
THE INWARD ANOINTING OF GOD fo ABIDEIN GOD: SOAT 
CHRIST'S COMING WE SHALL NOT BE ASHAMED. If. (Ch.5, 
18.) My little children—The diminutive expresses the 
tender affection of an aged pastor and spiritual father, 
My own dear children, i. e., sons and daughters (Wote, v. 12). 
these things—(Ch. 1. 6-10.) My purpose in writing what IL 
have just written is, not that you should abuse them as 
giving a license to sin; but, on the contrary, “in order 
that ye may not sin at all” (the Greek aorist implying the 
absence not only of the habit, but of single acts of sin [AL- 
FORD]). In order to “walk in the light” (ch. 1. 5,7), the 
first step is confession of sin (ch. 1. 9), the next (ch, 2. 1) is that 
we should forsake all sin. The Divine purpose has for its 
aim, either to prevent the commission of, or to destroy 
sin. [BENGEL.] And—Connected with the former; Pur- 
thermore, “if any man sin,’ let him, whilst loathing and 
condeaining it, not fear to go at once to God, the Judge, 
confessing it, for “‘ we have an Advocate with Him.” He 
is speaking of a BELIEVER’S oceasional sins of infirmity 
through Satan’s fraud and malice. The use of “we” im- 
mediately afterwards implies that we all are liable to this, 
though not necessarily constrained tosin, we have an 
advocate — Advocacy is God’s family blessing; other 
blessings He grants to good and bad alike, but justifica- 
tion, sanctification, continued intercession, and peace, He 
grants to His children alone. advocate—Gireek, ‘ para- 
clete,” the same term as is applied to the Holy Ghost, as 


the “other Comforter ;” showing, the unity of the Second 


and Third Persons of the Trinity. Christ is the Interces- 
sor for us above; and,in His absence, here below the Holy 
Ghost is the other Intercessor in us. Christ’s advocacy is 
inseparable from the Holy Spirit’s comfort and workingin 
us, as thespirit of intercessory prayer, righteous—As our 
“advocate,” Christ is not a mere suppliant petitioner, He 
pleads for us on the ground of justice, or righteousness, as 
well as mercy. Though He can say nothing good of us, He 
can say much for us. It is His righteousness, or obedience 
to the law, and endurance of its full penalty for us, on 
which He grounds His claim for our acquittal. The sense 
therefore is, “‘in that He is righteous ;” in contrast to our 
sin (“ifany man sin’’), The Father, by raising Him from 
the dead, and setting Him at His own right, has once for 
all accepted Christ’s claim for us. Therefore the accuser’s 
charges against God’schildrenarevain, ‘‘ The righteous- 
ness of Christ stands on our side; for God’s righteousness 
is, in Jesus Christ, ours.” [LUTHER,] 2. And he—Greek, 
“And Himself.” He is our all-prevailing Advocate, be- 
cause He is Himself ‘‘the propitiation ;” abstract, as in 1 
Corinthians 1. 30: He is to us all that is needed for propitia- 
tion “in behalf of our sins;” the propitiatory sacrfice, pro- 
vided by the Father’s love, removing the estrangement, 
and appeasing the righteous wrath, on God’s part, against 


the sinner. ‘‘ There is no incongruity that a father should 
be offended with that son whom he loveth, and at that 
time offended with him when he doveth him.” [BisHor 
PEARSON.] The only other place in the New Testament 
where Greek propitiation occurs, is ch. 4.10; it answers in 
LXX. to Hebrew caphar, to effect an atonement or reconcilia- 
tion with God; and in Ezekiel 44, 29, to the sin-offering. 
In Romans 3. 25, Greek, it is ‘ propitiatory,” 7. e., the 
mercy-seat, or lid of the ark whereon God, represented 
by the Shekinah glory above it, met His people, repre- 
sented by the high priest who sprinkled the blood of the 
sacrifice on it. and—Greek “yet.” ours—believers; not 
Jews, in contrast to Gentiles; for he is not writing to Jews 
(ch, 5, 21), also fer the sins of the whole world—Christ’s 
advocacy is limited to believers (v. 1; ch.1.7): His propiti- 
ation extends as widely as sin extends: Note, 2 Peter 2.1, 
“Denying the Lord that bought them.’ ‘‘The whole world” 
cannot be restricted to the believing portion of the world 
(cf. ch. 4.14; and “the whole world,” ch. 5.19). “Thou, too, 
art part of the world, so that thine heart cannot deceive 
itself and think, The Lord died for Peter and Paul, but 
not for me,” [(LUTHER.] 3. hereby — Greck, “in this.” 
“Tt is herein, and herein only, that we know (present) 
that we have knowledge of (perfect; once-for-all obtained 
and ‘continuing knowledge of) Him” (v. 4, 18, 14). Tokens 
whereby to discern grace are frequently given in this 
Epistle. The Gnostics, by the Spirit’s prescient forewarn- 
ing, are refuted, who boasted of knowledge, but set aside. 
obedience. “Know Him,” viz., as “the righteous” (v, 1, 29); 
our “Advocate and Intercessor.” keep—John’s favourite 
word, instead of do, lit., to wateh, guard, and keep safe as a 
precious thing; observing so as to keep. So Christ Him- 
self. Not faultless conformity, but hearty acceptance of, 
and willing subjection to, God’s whole revealed will, is 
meant, commandments—injunctions of faith, love, and 
obedience. John never uses “the law’ to express the 
rule of Christian obedience: he uses it as to the Mosaic 
law. 4 I know—Greek, ‘I have knowledge of (perfect) 
Him.” Cf. with this verse ch. 1.8. 5. Not merely repeat« 
ing the proposition, v.3, or asserting the merely opposite 
alternative to v. 4, but expanding the “‘know Him” of v, 
3, into ‘‘in Him, verily (not as a matter of vain boasting) 
is the love of (i. e., towards) God perfected,” and ‘we are 
in Him.” Jove here answers to knowledge inv.3. In pro- 
pertion as we love God, in that same proportion we know 
Him, and vice versa, until our love and knowledge shall at- 
tain their full maturity of perfection. his word—His 
word is one (Note, ch. 1. 5), and comprises His “ command- 
ments,’ which are many (v. 3). hereby—in our progress- 
ing towards this ideal of perfected love and obedience. 
There is a gradation: v. 3, ‘now Him;’ v. 5, “we are in 
Him,” v. 6, “ abideth in Him;” respectively, knowledge, fel- 
lowship, abiding constancy. [BENGEL.] 6. abideth —Im- 
plying a condition lasting, without intermission, and 
withoutend, He that saith... ought—so that his deeds 
may be consistent with his words. ewem as he—believers 
readily sapply the name, their hearts being fui of Him 
(cf. John 20,15), “‘ Even as He walked” when on earth, es- 
pecially in respect to love. John delights in referring to 
Christ as the model man, with the words, “Even as He,” 
&e, “Itis not Christ’s walking on the sea, but His ordi- 
nary walk, that we are called on to imitate.” [LuTHER.] 
7. Brethren—The oldest MSS. and versions read instead, 
“Beloved,’’ appropriate to the subject here, love. mo new 
commandment—viz., Jove, the main principle of walking 
as Christ walked (v. 6), and that commandment, of which 
one exemplification is presently given, v. 9, 10, the love of 
brethren. ye had from the beginning—from the time 
that ye first heard the Gospel word preached, 8. a new 
commandment—it was “old,” in that Christians as such 
had heard it from the jirst; but “new” (Greek, kaine, not 
nea: new and different from the old legal precept), in that 
it was first clearly promulgated with Christianity ; though 
the inner spirit of the law was love even to enemies, yet it 
was enveloped im some bitter precepts which caused it te 
be temporarily almost unrecognized, till the Gospel came, 
Christianity first put love to brethren on the new and high- 
est MOTIVE, instinctive love to Him who first loved us, 
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constraining us to love all, even enemies, thereby walk- 
ing in the steps of Him who loved us when enemies. So 
Jesus calls it “new,” John 13. 34, 35, ** Love one another as 
Thave loved you’ (the new motive); 15.12, which thing 
is true in him and in yeu— In Christ all things are 
always true, and were so from the beginning; but in 
Christ and in us conjointly the commandment [the love of 
brethren] is then true when we acknowledge the truth 
which is.in Him, and have the same flourishing in us.” 
([BENGEL.] ALFORD explains, ‘ Which thing (the fact that 
the commandment is a new one) is true in Him and in you, 
because the darkness is passing away, and the true light is 
now shining, i. e., the commandment is a new one, and 
this is true both in the case of Christ and in the case of 
you; because in you the darkness is passing away, and in 
Him the true light is shining ; therefore, on both accounts, 
the command is a new one: new as regards you, because 
you are newly come from darkness into light; new as re- 
gards Him, because He uttered it when He came into the 
world to lighten every man, and began that shining 
which even now continues,’”’ I prefer, as BENGEL, to ex- 
plain, The new commandment finds its truth in its practical 
realization in the walk of Christians in union with Christ. 
Cf. the use of ‘“‘ verily,” v.5. John 4,42, “‘indeed;”’ 6, 55. 
The repetition of ‘‘in’’ before ‘‘ you,” “in Him and in 
you,” not ‘‘in Him and you,” implies that the love-com- 
mandment finds its realization separately: first it did so 
“in Him,’ and then it does so “in us,’ in so far as wenow 
“also walk even as He walked ;’’ and yet it finds its real- 
ization also conjointly, by the two being united in one sen- 
tence, even as it is by virtue of the love-commandment 
having been first fulfilled in Him, that it is also now ful- 
filled in us, through His Spirit in us: ef. a similar case, 
John 20.17, ‘‘Ify Father and your Father:” by virtue of 
His being “ My Father,” He is also your Father. dark- 
ness is past—rather, as in ch, 2,17, ‘‘Is passing away.”’ It 
shall not be wholly “past” until “the Sun of righteous- 
ness”’ shall arise visibly: “the light is now shining” 
already, though but partially until the day bursts forth. 
9-11. There is no mean between light and darkness, loveand 
hatred, life and death, God and the world: wherever spirit- 
ual life is, however weak, there darkness and death no 
longer reign, and love supplants hatred; and Luke 9,50 
holds good: wherever life is not, there death, darkness, the 
flesh, the world, and hatred, however glossed over and hid- 
den from man’s observation, prevail; and Luke 11. 23 holds 
good, ‘* Where love is not, there hatred is; for the heart 
cannot remain a void.” [BENGEL.] in the light—as his 
proper element, his brother — his neighbour, and espe- 
cially those of the Christian brotherhood. The very title 
brother is a reason why love should be exercised. even 
until now—notwithstanding that “the true light already 
has begun to shine” (v. 8), 10. Abiding in love is abiding 
in the light; for the Gospel light not only illumines the 
understanding, but warms the heart intolove. mone oc= 
casion of stumbling—In contrast td “He that hateth 
his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, and 
knoweth not whither he goeth, because that darkness 
hath blinded his eyes.’”’? “In him who loves there is 
neither blindness nor occasion of stumbling [to himself]; 
in him who does not love, there is both blindness and oc- 
casion of stumbling. He who hates his brother, is both a 
stumbling-block to himself, and stumbles against him- 
self and everything within and without; he who loves 
has an inimpeded path.” [Benern.] John has in mind 
Jesus’ words, John 11.9, 10. ALrorp well says, “The light 
and the darkness are within ourselves; admitted into 
us by the eye, whose singleness fills the whole body with 
light.” 11. is in darkness ... walketh—‘“ is” marks 
his continuing sTATE: he has never come out of “the 
(80 Greek) GQarkness:” ‘‘walketh’ marks his ouTWARD 
WALK and acts. whither—Greek, ‘“ where ;” ineluding 
not only the destination to which, but the way whereby. 
hath blinded—rather as Greek aorist, ‘‘ blinded” of old. 
Darkness not only surrounds, but blinds him, and that a 
blindness of long standing. 12. little children—Gyrcek, 
SS little sons,’’ or ‘dear sonsand daughters .’’ not the same 
Greek asin v, 18, “ little children,” “infants” (in age and 
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standing). He calls ALL to whom he writes, “little sons” 
(ch. 2..1,*G@reek; 2.28; 3.18; 4.4; 5.21); but only in v.13 
and 18 he uses the term “little children,” or “infants.”” 
Our Lord, whose Spirit John so deeply drank into, used 
to His disciples (John 13. 33) the term “little sons,” or 
dear sons and daughters; but in John 21.5, “little chil- 
dren.” It isan undesigned coincidence with the Epistle 
here, that in John’s Gospel somewhat similarly the 
classification, ‘lambs, sheep, sheep,” occurs, are fore 
given—“ have been, and are forgiven you?” ALL God’s 
sons and dauyhters alike enjoy this privilege, 13, 14. All 
three classes are first addressed in the present, “1 
write;” then in the past (aorist) tense, “I wrote’’ (not “I 
have written ;”’ moreover, in the oldest MSS. and ver- 
sions, in the end of v, 13, it is past, ‘‘I wrote,” not as Hng- 
lish Version, “I write’). Two classes, “tathers” and 
“young men,” are addressed with the same words each 
time (except that the address to the young men has an ad- 
dition expressing the source and means of their victory); 
but the “little sons” and “little children” are differently 
addressed. have known—and do know: so the Greek 
perfect means. The ‘‘I wrote” refers not to a former 
Epistle, but to this Epistle. It was an idiom to put the 
past tense, regarding the time from the reader's point of 
view; when he should receive the Epistle the writing 
would be past. When he uses “I write,’ he speaks from 
his own point of view. him that is from the beginning 
—Christ: “that which was from the beginning.” over= 
come—The fathers, appropriately to their age, are charac- 
terized by knowledge. The young men, appropriately to 
theirs, by activity in conflict. The fathers, too, have con- 
quered; but now their active service is past, and they 
and the children alike are characterized by knowing (the 
Jathers know Christ, ‘‘ Him that was from the begin- 
ning;" the children know the Father), The first thing 
that the little children realize is that God is their Father ; 
answering in the parallel clause to “little sons ... your 
sins are forgiven you for His name's sake,” the univer- 
sal first privilege of all those really-dear sons of God, 
Thus this latter clause includes ail, whereas the former 
clause refers to those more especially who are in the ji7s¢ 
stage of spiritual life, “little children.” Of course thes 
can only know the Father as theirs through the Son (Mat- 
thew 11. 27). It is beautiful to see how the fathers are 
characterized as reverting back to the first great truths 
of spiritual childhood, and the sum and ripest fruit of 
advanced experience, the knowledge of Him that was from 
the beginning (twice repeated, v. 13, 14). Many of them had 
probably known Jesus in person, as well as by faith. 
young men, ., . strong—made so out of natural weakness, 
hence enabled to overcome “the strong man armed” 
through Him that is “‘stronger.’”’ Faith is the victory 
that overcomes the world. This term “overcome” is 
peculiarly John’s, adopted from his loved Lord. It occurs 
sixteen times in the Apocalypse, six: times in the Fifst 
Epistle, only thrice in the rest of the New Testament. In 
order to overcome the world on the ground, and in the 
strength, of the blood of the Saviour, we must be willing, 
like Christ, to part with whatever of the world belongs 
to us: whence immediately after “‘ye have overcome the 
wicked one (the prince of the world),” it is added, *‘ Love 
not the world, neither the things...in thé world,’ 
and, &c,—the secret of the young men's slrength: the 
Gospel word, clothed with living power by the Spirit who 
abideth permanently in them; this is “the sword of the 
Spirit’? wielded in prayerful waiting on God. Contrast 
the mere physical strength of young men, Isaiah 40, 30, 31. 
Oral teaching prepared these youths for the profitable use 
of the word when written. “ Antichrist cannot endanger 
you (v, 18), nor Satan tear from you the word of God.” the 
wicked one—who, as ‘‘ prince of this world,” enthrals 
“the world” (v, 15-17; ch. 5.19, Greek, ‘‘ the wicked one”), 
especially the young. Christ came to destroy this “ prince 
of the world.” Believers achieve the first grand conquest 
over him when they pass from darkness to light, but 
afterwards they need to maintain a continual keeping of 
themselves from his assaults, looking to God by whom 
alone they are kept safe. BENGEL thinks John refers 
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specially to the remarkable constancy exhibited by 
youths in Domitian’s persecution. Also to the young 
man whom John, after his return from Patmos, led with 
gentle, loving persuasion to repentance. This youth had 
been commended by John, in one of his tours of superin- 
tendency, as a promising disciple to the overseers of the 
Church; he had been, therefore, carefully watched up to 
baptism. But afterwards relying too much on baptismal 
grace, he joined evil associates, and fell from step to step 
down, till he became a captain of robbers. When John, 
some years after, revisited that Church, and heard of the 
youth’s sad fall, he hastened to the retreat of the robbers, 
suffered himself to be seized and taken into the captain’s 
presence. The youth, stung by conscience and the re- 
membrance of former years, fled away from the vener- 
able apostle. Full of love the aged father ran after him, 
ealled on him to take courage, and announced to him 
forgiveness of his sins in the name of Christ. The youth 
was recovered to the paths of Christianity, and was the 
means of inducing many of his bad associates to repent 
and believe. [CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, Quis dives sal- 
vus? c, 4,2; EUSEBIUS, Jcclesiastical History, Book 3. 20; 
CurRysostom, 1 Hxhortation to Theodore, 11.) 15. Love 
mot the world—that lieth in the wicked one (ch. 5. 19), 
whom ye young men have overcome. Having once for 
all, through /aith, overcome the world (ch, 4. 4; 5.4), carry 
forward the conquest by not loving it. ‘The world” 
here means ‘“‘man, and man’s world” [ALFORD], in his 
and its state as fallen from God. ‘*God loved [with 
the love of compassion] the world,’ and we should feel 
the same kind of love for the fallen world; but we 
are not to love the world with congeniality and sym- 
pathy in its alienation from God, we cannot have this 
latter kind of love for the God-estranged world, and 
yet have also “the love of the Father in” us. neither 
—Greek, “nor yet.” A man might deny in general 
that he loved the world, whilst keenly following some 
one of THE THINGS IN IT: its riches, honours, or pleas- 
ures; this clause prevents him escaping from convic- 
tion. any man—therefore the warning, though prima- 
Tily addressed to the young, applies to all. love of— 
#. e., towards “the Father.” The two, God and the 
tsinful) world, are so opposed, that both cannot be 
econgenially loved at once, 16. all that is in the world— 
can be classed under one or other of the three; the world 
contains these and no more. lust of the flesh—i. e., the 
lust which has its seat and source in our lower animal 
nature. Satan tried this temptation the first on Christ: 
Luke 4. 8, “Command this stone thatit be made bread.” 
Youth is especially liable to fleshly lusts. lust of the 
eyes—the avenue through which outward things of the 
world, riches, pomp, and beauty, inflameus, Satan tried 
this temptation on Christ when he showed Him the 
kingdoms of the worldina moment, By the lust of the 
eyes David (2 Samuel 11. 2) and Achan fell (Joshua 7. 21), 
Cf. David’s prayer, Psalm 119. 37; Job’s resolve, Psalm 
81.1; Matthew 5,28. The only good of worldly riches 
to the possessor is the beholding them with the eyes, 
Cf. Luke 4. 18, “I must go and SEE it.” pride of life— 
lit., arrogant assumption: vainglorious display. Pridewas 
Satan's sin whereby he fell, and forms the link between 
the two foes’of man, the world (answering to the lust of the 
eyes) and the devil (as the lust of the jlesh is the third foe), 
Satan tried this temptation on Christ in setting Him on 
the temple pinnacle that, in spiritual pride and presump- 
tion, on the ground of His Father’s care, He should cast 
Himself down. The same three foes appear in the three 
classes of soil on which the Divine seed falls: The way- 
side hearers, the devil; the thorns, the world; the rocky 
under-soil, the flesh. The world’s awful antitrinity, the 
“lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life,’ similarly is presented in Satan’s temptation of 
Eve: ‘‘When she saw that the tree was good for food, 
pleasant to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make one 
wise’ (one manifestation of ‘‘the pride of life,’’ the desire 
to know above what God has revealed, Colossians 2, 8, the 
pride of unsauctitied knowledge). of—does not spring 
from “the Father” (used in relation to the preceding 
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“little children,” v. 12, or “little sons”). He who is born 
of God alone turns to God; he who is of the world turns to 


‘the world; the sources of love to God and love to the 


world, are irreconcilably distinct. 17. the worid—with 
all who are of the world worldly. passeth away—Greek, 
“is passing away” even now. the lust thereof—in its 
threefold manifestation (v. 16), Ihe that doeth the will 
of God—not his own fleshly will, or the will of the world, 
but that of God (v. 3, 6), especially in respect to love, 
abideth for ever—‘even as God also abideth for ever” 
(with whom the godly is one; ef. Psalm 55, 19, ‘God, even 
He that abideth of old’’): a true comment, which CYPRIAN 
and LucriFEeR have added to the text without support of 
Greek MSS. In contrast to the three passing lusts of the 
world, the doer of God's will has three abviding goods, 
“yiches, honour, and life’ (Proverbs 22, 4), 18. Little 
children—Same Greek as v.13; children in age. After 
the fathers and young men were gone, “the last time” with 
its “‘many Antichrists” was about to come suddenly on 
the children. “In this last hour we all even still live.” 
[BENGEL.] Each successive age has had in it some of the 
signs of “the last time’ which precedes Christ’s coming, 
in order to keep the Church in continual waiting for the 
Lord, The connection with v, 15-17 is, There are coming 
those seducers who are of the world (ch. 4. 5), and would 
tempt you to go out from us (v. 19) and deny Christ (v. 22), 
as ye have heard—from the apostles, preachers of the. 
Gospel (e. g., 2 Thessalonians 2. 3-10; and in the region of 
Ephesus, Acts 20. 29, 30). shall come—Grcek, “cometh,” 
viz., out of his own place. Antichrist is interpreted in two 
ways: a false Christ (Matthew 24. 5, 24), lit., “instead of 
Christ;” or an adversary of Christ, lit., “‘against Christ.” 
As John never uses pseudo-Christ, or ‘‘ false Christ,’’ for 
Antichrist, it is plain he means an adversary of Christ, 
claiming to himself what belongs to Christ, and wishing 
to substitute himself for Christ as the supreme object of 
worship. He denies the Son, not merely, like the pope, 
acts in the name of the Son, 2 Thessalonians 2, 4, “Whe 
opposeth himself (Greek, ANTI-keimenos) [to] all that is 
called God,” decides this. For God’s great truth, “ God is 
man,” he would substitute his own lie, ‘man is God.” 
(TRENCH.] are there—Greek, “there have begun to be;” 
there have arisen. These “many Antichrists” answer to 
“the spirit of lawlessness (Greek) doth already work,” 
The Antichristian principle appeared then, as now, in 
evil men and eyil teachings and writings; but still “THe 
Antichrist’ means a hostile person, even as ‘T11u Christ” 
is a personal Saviour. As “cometh” is used of Christ, su 
here of Antichrist, the embodiment in his own person of 
all the Antichristian features and spirit of those “many 
Antichrists” which have been, and are, his forerunners, 
Jobn uses the singular of him, No other New Testament 
writer uses the term, He probably answers to ‘the little 
horn having the eyes of a man, and speaking great 
things”? (Daniel 7. 8, 20); “the man of sin, son of perdi- 
tion” (2 Thessalonians 2.); ‘the beast ascending out ot 
the bottomless pit” (Revelation 11.7; 17,8), or rather, “the 
false prophet,” the same as ‘the second beast coming up 
out of the earth” (Revelation 13. 11-18; 16.18), 19. out 
from us—from our Christian communion, Not necessa- 
rily a formal secession or going out: thus Rome has 
spiritually gone out, though formally still of the Christian 
Church, not of us—by spiritual fellowship (ch. 1. 3). 
“They are like bad humours in the body of Christ, the 
Church; when they are vomited out, then the body is re- 
lieved; the body of Christ is now still under treatment, 
and has not yet attained the perfect soundness which it 
shall have only at the resurrection,” [AUGUSTINE, Ep, 
John, Tract 3. 4.) they would... have continued— 
Implying the indefectibility of grace in theelect, ‘‘ Where 
God’s call is effectual, there will be sure perseverance.” 
(CALYIN.] Still, it is no fatal necessity, but a ‘‘voluntaly 
necessity”? [DIDyMUS], Which causes men to remain, or 
else go from tae body of Christ. ‘‘We are either among 
the members, or else among the bad humours, It is of 
his own will that each is either an Antichrist, or in 
Christ.” [AUGUSTINE.] Still God's actings in eternal 
election harmonize in a way inexplicable to us, with man’s 
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free agency and responsibility. It is men’s own eyil will 
that chooses the way to hell; it is God’s free and sove- 
reign grace that draws any to Himself and to heaven. 
To God the latter shall ascribe wholly their salvation 
from first to last: the former shall reproach themselves 
alone, and not God's decree, with their condemnation 
(ch. 3, 9;.5. 18), that they were not all of us—This trans- 
lation would imply that some of the Antichrists are of us! 
Translate, therefore, ‘That all (who are for a time among 
us) are not of us,” Cf. 1 Corinthians 11. 19, ‘There must 
be heresies among you, that they which are approved 
may be made manifest among you.’”’ For ‘“ were’ sore 
of the oldest MSS, read “‘are.’’ Such occasions test who 
are, and who are not, the Lord’s people. 20. But—Greek, 
‘““And.” He here states the means which they as be- 
lievers have wherewith to withstand <Antichrists (v, 18), 
viz,, the chrism (so the Greek: a play upon similar sounds), 
or “anointing unguent,” viz., the Holy Spirit (more plainly 
mentioned further on, as in John’s style, ch. 3, 24; 4, 13; 
5. 6), which they (‘‘ye”’ is emphatical in contrast to 
those apostates, v.19) have “from the Holy One, Christ 
(John 1, 33; 38, 34; 15. 26; 16. 14): “the righteous” (v. 1), 
“pure” (ch, 3.3), “the Holy One” (Acts 3. 14) ‘of God;’ 
Mark 1.24. Those anointed of God in Christ alone can 
resist those anointed with the spirit of Satan, Antichrisés, 
who would sever them from the Father and from the 
Son. Believers have the anointing Spirit from the 
* Father also, as well as from the Son; even as the Son is 
anointed therewith by the Father. Hence the Spirit is 
the token that we are in the Father and in the Son; with- 
eut it aman is none of Christ’s. The material unguent 
of costliest ingredients, poured on the head of priests 
and kings, typified this spiritual unguent, derived from 
Christ, the Head, to us, His members. We can have no 
share in Him as Jesus, except we become truly Chris- 
tians, and so be in Him as Christ, anointed with that unc- 
tion from the Holy One. The Spirit poured on Christ 
the Head, is by Him diffused through all the members, 
“It appears that we all are the body of Christ, because 
we all are anointed: and we all in Him are both Christ’s 
and Christ, because in some measure the whole Christ 
is Head and body.” and—therefore. ye know all 
things—needful for acting aright against Antichrist’s 
seductions, and for Christian life and godliness. In the 
same measure as one hath the Spirit, in that measure 
(no more and no less) he knows all these things. 21. be= 
cause ye know it, and that, &c.—Ye not only know what 
is the truth (concerning the Son and the Father, v. 13), but 
also are able to detect a lieas a thing opposed to the truth, 
For right (a straight line) is the index of itself and of 
what is crooked. [Esrrus.] The Greek is susceptible of 
ALFORD’S translation, ““ Because ye know it, and because no 
lie is of the truth” (lit., “every lie is excluded from being 
of the truth ”), I therefore wrote (in this Epistle) to point 
out what the lie is, and who the liars are. 22. a—Greek, 
“Who is the liar?” viz., guilty of the lie just mentioned 
(v. 21), that Jesus is the Christ—the grand central truth, 
this is Antichrist— Greek, “ the Antichrist ;’ not however 
here personal, but in the abstract; the ideal of Antichrist 
is ‘he that denietk the Father and the Son.” To deny the 
latter is virtually to deny the former. Again, the truth 
as to the Son must be held in its integrity; to deny that, 
Jesus is the Christ, or that He is the Son of God, or that 
He came in the flesh, invalidates the whole (Matthew Ll. 
27). 23. Greek, ‘‘ Every one who denieth the Son, hath 
not the Father either” (ch, 4. 2,3): ‘inasmuch as God hath 
given Himself to us wholly to be enjoyed in Christ.” 
(CALVIN.] he—that acknowledgeth the Son hath the Father 
also—These words ought not to be in italics, as though 
they were not in the original; for tle oldest Greek MSS. 
have them, hath—viz.,in his abiding possession as his 
“portion ;” by living personal “fellowship.” acknow- 
ledgéth—by open confession of Christ. 24. Let that— 
truth respecting the Father and the Son, regarded as a 
seed not merely dropped in, but having taken root (ch. 3, 
9). ye—In the Greek standing emphatically at the begin- 
ning of the sentence, Yr, therefore, acknowledge the Son, 
and so shall ye have the Father also (v.23), from the be- 
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ginning—from the time of your first hearing the Gospel, 
remain—translate as before, “abide.” ye also—in your 
turn, as distinguished from “‘that which ye have heard,” 
the Seed abiding in you. Cf. v. 27, “the anointing abideth 
in you .”.. ye shall abide in Him.” Having taken into us 
the living seed of the truth concerning the Father and the 
Son, we become transformed into the likeness of Him 
whose seed we haye taken into us, 25, this isthe prom- 
ise—Hiernal life shall be the permanent consummation of 
thus abiding in the Son and in the Father (v.24), he—Greek, 
“Himself,” Christ, ‘the Son” (ef. ch.1. 1). promised— 
(John 38. 15, 36; 6. 40, 47, 57; 17. 2,3.) 26. these things—(v. 
18-25.) have I written—Resumed from v. 2land 14, se= 
duce you—i.e., are trying to seduce or lead you into 
error. 27. But—Greek, ‘And you (contrasting the beliey- 
ing readers with the seducers; the words and you stand 
prominent, the construction of the sentence following be- 
ing altered, and no verb agreeing with‘ and you,’ until 
‘need not’)... the anointing,” &c. (resumed from », 20), 
received of him—(John 1.16.) So we “are vuto God a 
sweet savour of Christ,” abideth in you—he tacitly thus 
admonishes them to say, when tempted by seducers, 
“The anointing abideth in us; wedo not needa teacher 
{for we have the Holy Spirit as our teacher, Jeremiah 
31, 34; John 6, 45; 16, 13]; it teaches us the truth; in 
that teaching we will abide.’ [BENGEL,] and—and 
therefore. God is sufficient for them who are taught of 
Him; they are independent of all others, though, of 
course, not declining the Christian counsel of faithful 
ministers, “ Mutual communication is not set aside, but 
approved of, in the case of those who are partakers of the 
anointing in one body.” [BENGEL ] the same anointing— 
which ye once for all received, and which now still abides 
in you. of—cohcerning.” all things—essential to sal- 
vation ; the point under discussion. Not that the believer 
is made infallible, for no believer here receives the Spirit 
in all its fulness, but only the measure needful for keep- 
ing him from soul-destroying error. So the Church, 
though having the Spirit in her, is not infallible (for 
many fallible members can never make an infallible 
whole), but is kept from ever wholly losing the saving 
truth, mo lie—as Antichristian teaching. ye shall abide 
in him—(v. 24, end)—even as “the anointing abideth in 
you.” The oldest MSS. read the imperative, “Abide in 
Him,” 28, little children—Gyreek, “little sons,” as in v, 
12; believers of every stage and age, abide in him— 
Christ. John repeats his monition with a loving appella- 
tion, as a father addressing dear children, when—tit,, 
“if;” the uncertainty is not as to the fact, but the time, 
appear—G'reek, ‘‘be manifested.” we—both writer and 
readers, ashamed before him—liit., “from Him ;” shrink 
back jrom Him ashamed, Contrast ‘‘ boldness in the day 
of judgment,” ch. 4,17; ef. ch. 3.21; 5, 14. In the Apocalypse 
(written, therefore, BENGEL thinks, subsequently), Christ’s 
coming is represented as put off to a greater distance, 29. 
The heading of the second division of the Episile: “God is 
righteous; therefore, every one that doeth righteousness 
is born of Him.” Love is the grand feature and principle 
of “ righteousness” selected for discussion, ch. 2, 29 to 8. 3. 
ifye know ... ye know—Distinct Greek verbs: “if ye 
are aware (ave in possession of the knowledge). . . ye dis- 
cern Or apprehend also that,’ &c. Ye are already aware 
that God (“‘ He” ineludes both “ the Father,” of whom the 
believer is born [end of this verse, and ch. 3. 1], and “the 
Son,” v. 1, 23) is righteous, ye must necessarily, thereby, 
perceive also the consequence of that truth, viz., “that 
every one that doeth righteousness (and he alone; Uit., the 
righteousness such as the righteous God approves) is born 
of Him,” The righteous produceth the righteous. Weare 
never said to be born again of Christ, but of God, with 
whom Christ is one. HoLuaz in ALFORD defines the right- 
eousness of God, “It is the Divine energy by whose power 
God wills and oes all things which are conformable to 
His eternal law, prescribes suitable laws to His creatures, 
fulfils His promises to men, rewards the good, and pun- 
ishes the ungodly.” doeth— For the graces (virtues) are 
practical, and have their being in being produced (in be- 
ing exercised); for when they have ceased to act, or are 
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only about to act, they have not even being.” [CicumE- 
Nivus.] ‘‘God is righteous, and therefore the source of 
righteousness; when then a man doeth righteousness, we 
know that the source of his righteousness is God, that 
consequently he has acquired by new birth from God that 
righteousness which he had not by nature. We argue 
from his doing righteousness, to his being born of God. The 
error of Pelagians is to conclude that doing righteousness 
is a condition of becoming a child of God.” [ALFORD most 
truly.] Cf. Luke 7. 47,50: Her much love evinced that her 
sins were already forgiven; not, were the condition of her 
sins being forgiven. 


CHAPTER IIL 


Ver. 1-24. DISTINGUISHING MARKS OF THE CHILDREN 
OF GOD AND THE CHILDREN OF THE DEVIL. BROTHERLY 
LOVE THE ESSENCE OF TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS. 1. Behold 
—Calling attention, as to some wonderful exhibition, little 
as the world sees to admire, This verse is connected with 
the previous ch, 2. 29, thus: All our doing of righteousness 
is a mere sign that God, of His matchless love, has adopted 
us as children ; it does not save us, but is a proof that we 
are saved of His grace. what manner of—of what sur- 
passing excellence, how gracious on His part, how precious 
tous. love... bestowed—He does not say that God hath 
given us some gift, but love itself and the fountain 
of all honours, the heart itself, and that not for our 
works or efforts, but of His grace. [LUTHER.] that 
—‘*what manner of love;’” resulting in, proved by, 
our being, &c. The immediate effect aimed at in the 
bestowal of this love is, “that we should be called 
children of God.” should be called—should have re- 
ceived the privilege of such a glorious ¢itle (though seem- 
ing so imaginary to the world), along with the glorious 
reality, With God ftocall is to make really to be. Whoso 
great as God? What nearer relationship than that of 
sons? The oldest MSS. add, “And we ARE so” really. 
therefore—‘‘on this account,” because ‘we are (really) 
so.” wus—the children, like the Father, it knew him 
not—viz., the Father. ‘If they who regard not God, hold 
thee in any account, feel alarmed about thy state,” [BEN- 
GEL.] Contrast ch. 5,1. The world’s whole course is one 
great act of non-recognition of God. 2. Belowed—by the 
Father, and therefore by me, now—TIn contrast to ‘not 
yet.” We now already are really sons, though unrecog- 
nized as such by the world, and (as the consequence) we 
look for the visible manifestation of our sonship, which 
not yet has taken place, doth not yet appear—Greek, “it 
hath not yet (at any time, Greek aorist) been visibly mani- 
fested what we shall be”’—what further glory we shall 
attain by virtue of this our sonship. The “ what’ sug- 
gests a something inconceivably glorious, but—Omitted 
in the oldest MSS. Its insertion in English Version gives 
a wrong antithesis. Itis not, “* We donot yet know mani- 
Sestly what, &c., but we know,” &c. Believers have some 
degree of the manifestation already, though the world has 
not. The connection is, The manifestation ¢o the world of 
what we shall be, has not yet taken place; we know (in 
general; as a matter of well-asswred knowledge; so the 
Greek) that when (lit., “if;’? expressing no doubt as to the 
fact, but only as to the time; also implying the coming 
preliminary fact, on which the consequence follows, Mal- 
achi 1.6; John 14.3) He (not “it,” viz., that which is not 
yet manifested [ALForD]) shall be manifested (v. 5; ch, 2 
28), we shall be like Him (Christ; all sons have a sub- 
stantial resemblance to their father, and Christ, whom 
we shall be like, is “the express image of the Father’s 
person,” so that in resembling Christ, we shall resemble 
the Father), We wait for the manifestation (lit., the apoc- 
alypse ; the same term as is applied to Christ’s own mani- 
festation) of the sons of God, After our natural birth, the 
new birth into the life of grace is needed, which is to be 
followed by the new birth into the life of glory; the two 
latter alike are termed “the regeneration” (Matthew 19, 
28). ‘The resurrection of our bodies is a kind of coming 
out of the womb of tie earth, and being born into an- 
other life. Our first temptation was that we should be 
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like God in knowledge, and by that we fell; but being 
raised by Christ, we become truly like Him, by knowing 
Him as we are known, and by seeing Him as He is, 
[PEARSON, Creed.] As the first immortality which Adam 
lost was to be able not to die, so the last shall be not to be 
able to die, As man’s first free choice or will was to be 
able not to sin, so our last shall be not to be able tosin. 
(AUGUSTINE, Civit. Dei, B. 22, ce. 30.) The devil fell by 
aspiring to God’s power; man, by aspiring to his know- 
ledge; but aspiring after God’s goodness, we shall ever 
grow in.His likeness. The transition from God the Father 
to “ He,” “ tim,” referring to Christ (who alone is ever 
said in Scripture to be manifested ; not the Father, John 1, 
18), implies the entire unity of the Father and the Son, 
for, &c.—Continual beholding generates likeness (2 Co- 
rinthians 3, 18); as the face of the moon being always 
turned towards the sun, reflects its light and glory. see 
him—not in His innermost Godhead, but as manifested 
in Christ. None but the pure can see the infinitely Pure 
One. In all these passages the Greck is the same verb, 
opsomai ; not denoting the action of seeing, but the state 
of him to whose eye or mind the object is presented; 
hence the Greek verb is always in the middle or reflexive 
voice, to perceive and inwardly appreciate. [TITTMANN.] 
Our spiritual bodies will appreciate and recognize spirit- 
ual beings hereafter, as our natural bodies now do natural 
objects. 3. this hope—of being hereafter ‘like Him,” 
Faith and love, as well as hope, occur v, 11, 23. im—rather, 
“(resting) upon Him;” grounded on His promises, 
purifieth himselfby Christ’s Spirit in him (John 16, 5, 
end). ‘Thou purifiest thyself, not of thyself, but of Him 
who comes that He may dwell-in thee.” [AUGUSTINE.] 
One’s justification through faith is presupposed. as he is 
pure—unsullied with any uncleanness. The Second Per- 
son, by whom both the Law and Gospel were given. 4. 
Sin is incompatible with birth from God (v, 1-3), John 
often sets forth the same truth negatively, which he had 
before set forth positively. He had shown, birth from God 
involves self-purification ; he now shows where sin, i, e., 
the want of self-purification, is, there is no birth from 
God. Whosoever—Greek, ‘Every one who,” &c. come 
mitteth simn—In contrast to v.3, ‘Every man that hath 
this hope in Him purifieth himself; and v. 7, “He that 
doeth righteousness.” tranmsgresseth ... the law— 
Greek, ‘““committeth transgression of law.’’ God’s law of 
purity; and so shows he has no such hope of being bere- 
after pure as God is pure, and, therefore, that he is not 


born of God, for—Greek,‘“‘and.” sin is... transgres- 
sion of . . . law—definition of sinin general. The Greek 


having the article to both, implies that they are convert- 
ible terms. The Greek‘‘sin” (hamartia) is lit., a missing of 
the mark, God’s will being that mark to be ever aimed at. 
“By the law is the knowledge of sin.” The crookedness 
of a line is shown by being brought into juxtaposition 
with astraight ruler. 5. Additional proof of the incom- 
patibility of sin and sonship; the very object of Christ’s 
manifestation in the flesh was to take away (by one act, 
and entirely, aorist) all sins, as the scapegoat did typically, 
and—another proof of thesame. in him is no sin—not 
“was,” but “is,” as in v. 7, “He is righteous,” and », 3, 
“He is pure.” Therefore we are to be so, 6. He reasons 
from Christ’s own entire separation from sin, that those 
in him must also be separate from it. abideth in him— 
as the branch in the vine, by vital union living by His 
life. simneth not—in so far as he abides in Christ, so far 
is he free from all sin. The ideal of the Christian. The 
life of sin and the life of God mutually exclude one an- 
other, just as darkness and light. In matter of fact, 
believers do fall into sins (ch, 1. 8-10; 2,1, 2); but all such 
sins are alien from the life of God, and need Christ's 
cleansing blood, without application to which the life of 
God could not be maintained. He sinneth not so long as 
he abideth in Christ. whosoever sinneth hath not seen 
him—Greek perfect, ‘has not seen, and does not see Him,” 
Again the ideal of Christian intuition and knowledge is 
presented (Matthew 7. 23). All sin as such is at variance 
with the notion of one regenerated. Not that ‘‘ whosoever 
is betrayed into sins has never seen, nor known God;” 
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bat in so fur as sin exists, in that degree the spiritual intu- 
ition and knowledge of God do not exist in him, neither 
—‘not even.” To see spiritually is a further step than to 
know ; for by knowing we come to seeing by vivid realiza~ 
tion and experimentally. 7,8. The same truth stated, 
with the addition that he who sins is, so far as he sins, 
“of thedevil.” let no man deceive you—as Antinomians 
try to mislead men. righteousness—Gireek, “the right- 
eousness,” viz., of Christ or God, he that doeth ... is 
righteous—not his doing makes him righteous, but his 
being righteous (justified by the righteousness of God in 
Christ, Romans 10. 3-10) makes him to do righteousness ; an 
inversion common in familiar language, logical in real- 
-ity, though not in form, as in Luke 7, 47; John 8, 47, 
Works do not justify, but the justified man works. 
We infer from his doing righteousness that he is already 
righteous (i. e., has the true and only principle of doing 
righteousness, viz., faith), and is therefore born of God 
(v. 9); just as we might say, The tree that bears good fruit 
is a good tree, and has a living root; not that the fruit 
makes the tree and its root to be good, but it shows that 
they are so. he—Christ. 8. He that committeth sin is 
of the devil—in contrast to ‘He that doeth righteous- 
ness,” v.7. He is a son of the devil (v.10; John 8, 44), John 
does not, however, say, ‘‘born of the devil,” as he does 
“born of God,’ for ‘‘the devil begets none, nor does he 
create any; but whoever imitates the devil, becomes a 
child of the devil by imitating him, not by proper birth.” 
[AuGUSTINE, Tract, 4, 10.] From the devil there is not 
generation, but corruption. [BENGEL,] sinneth from the 
beginning—from the time that any began to sin [AL- 
FORD]; from the time that he became what he is, the 
devil. He seems to have kept his first estate only a very 
short time after his creation. [BENGEL.] Since the fall of 
man [at the beginning of our world] the devil is (ever) sin- 
ning (this is the force of “sinneth;” he has sinned from 
the beginning, is the cause of all sins, and still goes on 
sinning; present). As the author of sin, and prince of 
this world, he has never ceased to seduce man to sin, 
[LUECKE,] destroy—break up and do away with; bruis- 
ing and crushing the serpent’s head, works of the devil 
—sin, and all its awful consequences, John argues, Chris- 
tians cannot do that which Christ came to destroy. 9. 
Whosoever is born of God—lit., ‘‘ Every one that is be- 
gotten of God.” doth not commit sin—his higher na- 
ture, as one born or begotten of God, doth not sin. To be 
begoiten of God and to sin, are states mutually excluding 
one another, In so far as one sins, he makes it doubtful 
whether he be born of God. his seed—the living word of 
God, made by the Holy Spirit the seed in us of a new life 
and the continual mean of sanctification, remaineth 
—abideth in him (WVole, cf. v. 6; John 5, 38). This does not 
contradict ch, 1. 8, 9; the regenerate show the utter in- 
compatibility of sin with regeneration, by cleansing away 
every sin into which they may be betrayed by the old 
nature, at once in the blood of Christ. cannot sin, be- 
cause he is born of God—" because it is of God that he is 
born” (so the Greek order, as compared with the order of 
the same words in the beginning of the verse); not “ be- 
cause he was born of God” (the Greek is perfect, which is 
present in meaning, not aorist); it is not said, Because a 
man was once for all born of God he never afterwards 
can sin; but, Because he is born of God, the seed abiding 
now in Him, he cannot sin; so long as it energetically 
abides, sin can have no place, Cf. Genesis 39, 9, Joseph, 
“How cAn I do this great wickedness and sin against 
God?’ The principle within me is at utter variance with 
it. The regenerate life is incompatible with sin, and gives 
the believer a hatred for sin in every shape, and an-un- 
ceasing desire to resist it. ‘The child of God in this con- 
flict receives indeed wounds daily, but never throws away 
his arms or makes peace with his deadly foe,” [LUTHER.] 
The exceptional sins into which the regenerate are sur- 
prised, are owing to the new life-principle being for a 
time suffered to lie dormant, and to the sword of the 
Spirit not being drawn instantly. Sin is ever active, but 
no longer reigns. The normal direction of the believer's 
energies is against sin; the law of God after the inward 
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man is the ruling principle of his true self, though the old 
nature, not yet fully deadened, rebels and sins. Contrast 
ch, 5.18 with John 3. 34; cf. Psalm 18, 22, 23; 82, 2, 3; 119. 
113, 176, The magnetic needle, the nature of which is 
always to point to the pole, is easily turned aside, but 
always reseeks the pole, children of the devil—(Wole, v, 
8; Acts 13, 10.) There is no middle class between the chil- 
dren of God and the children of the devil. doeth not 
righteousness—Contrast ch. 2. 20. he that loveth not 
his brother—(Ch. 4. 8)—a particular instance of that love 
which is the sum and fulfilment of all righteousness, and 
the token (not loud professions, and even seemingly good 
works) that distinguishes God’s children from the devil’s, 
11, the message -—‘announcement,” as of something 
good; not a mere command, as the law. The Gospel mes- 
sage of Him who loved us, announced by His servants, is, 
that we love the brethren ; not here all mankind, but those 
who are our brethren in Christ, children of the same fam- 
ily of God, of whom we have been born anew. 12. who— 
not in the Greek. of that wicked one—iranslate, “ evil 
one,” to accord with “ Because his own works were evil.’’ 
Cf. v. 8, “‘ of the devil,” in contrast to ‘of God,” v.10, slew 
... him? because his own works were evil, and his 
brother’s righteous—through envy and hatred of his 
brother’s piety, owing to which God accepted Abel’s, but 
rejected Cain's offering. Enmity from the first existed 
between the seed of the woman and the seed of the ser- 
pent. 13. Marvel not—The marvel would be if the world 
loved you, the world—of whom Cain is the representa- 
tive (v. 12), hate you—as Cain hated even his own bro- 
ther, and that to the extent of murdering him, The world 
feels its bad works tacitly reproved by your good works, 
14, We—Emphatical; hated though we be by the world, 
we know what the world knows not. know—as an as- 
sured fact. passed—changed our stale, Colossians 1. 13, 
“from the power of darkness... translated into the 
kingdom of His dear Son.” from death unto life—Iii., 
“out of the death (which enthrals the unregenerate) into 
the life’ (of the regenerate) A palpable coincidence of 
language and thought, the beloved disciple adopting his 
Lord's words. because we love the brethren—the 
ground, not of our passing over out of death into life, but of 
our knowing that we have so, -Love, on our part, is the 
evidence of our justification and regeneration, not the 
cause of them. ‘Let each go to his own heart; if he find 
there love to the brethren, let him feel assured that he 
has passed from death unto life. Let him not mind that 
his glory is only hidden; when the Lord shall come, then 
shall he appear in glory, For he has vital energy, but it 
is still winter-time; the root has vigour, but the branches 
are as it were dry; within there is marrow which is vig- 
orous, within are leaves, within fruits, but they must 
wait for summer,’ [AUGUSTINE.] He that loveth not— 
Most of the oldest MSS. omit ‘his brother,’ which makes 
the statement more general, abideth—still. im death— 
“in the (spiritual) death” (ending in eternal death) which 
is the state of all by nature. His want of love evidences 
that no saving change has passed over him, 15, hateth 
—equivalent to ‘loveth not” (v. 14); there is no medium 
between the two. ‘Love and hatred, like light and 
darkness, life and death, necessarily replace, as well as 
necessarily exclude, one another.” [ALFORD.] is a mur-= 
derer—because indulging in that passion, which, if fol- 
lowed out to its natural consequences, would make him 
one, ‘ Whereas, v. 16 desires us to lay down our lives for 
the brethren ; duels require one (awful to say!) to risk his 
own life, rather than not deprive another of life.” [BEN- 
GEL.] God regards the inward disposition as tanta- 
mount to the outward act which would flow from it, 
Whomsoever one hates, one wishes to be dead, hath— 
such a one still ‘abideth in death.” It is not his future 
state, but his present, which 1s referred to. He who 
hates (i. e., loveth not) his brother (v. 14), cannot in 
this his present state have eternal life abiding in him. 
16. What true love to the brethren is, illustrated by the 
love of Christ to us, hereby — Greek, “herein.” the 
love of God—The words “of God” are not in the origi-— 
nal. Translate, “We arrive at the knowledge of 
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love;”” we apprehend what true love is. he—Christ, 
and we—on our part, if absolutely needed for the glory 
of God, the good of the Church, or the salvation of a 
brother, lives—Christ alone laid down His one life for 
us all+ we ought to lay down our lives severally for the 
lives ot the brethren; if not actually, at least virtually, 
by giving our time, care, labours, prayers, substance: 
“ Non nobis, sed omnibus.” Our life ought not to be dearer 
to us than God’s own Son was to Him. The apostles and 
Martyrs acted on this principle, 17. this world’s goods 
—lit., ‘ livelihood” or substance. If we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren (v. 16), how much more ought we 
not to withhold our substance? seeth—not merely casu- 
ally, but deliberately contemplates as a spectator; Greek, 
*beholds.” shutteth up his bowels of compassion—which 
had been momentarily opened by the spectacle of his 
brother’s need. ‘‘The bowels” mean the heart, the seat of 
compassion. how—Zow is it possible that ‘the love of 
(i. e., to.) God dwelleth (Greek, abideth) inhim?”’ Our super- 
fluities should yield to the necessities: our comforts, and 
even our necessaries in some measure, should yield 
to the extreme wants. of our brethren. ‘‘Faith gives 
Christ to me; love flowing from faith gives me to my 
neighbour,” 18. When the venerable John could no longer 
walk to the meetings of the Church, but was borne thither 
by his disciples, he always uttered the same address 
to the Church; he reminded them of that one command- 
ment which he had received from Christ Himself, as com- 
prising all the rest, and forming the distinction of the 
new covenant, “ My little children, love one another.” 
When the brethren present, wearied of hearing the same 
*thing so often, asked why he always repeated the same 
thing, he replied, ‘‘ Because it is the commandment of 
the Lord, and if this one thing be attained it is enough.” 
[JERoME.) 18. in word—Greek, “with word ... with 
tongue, but in deed and truth.” 19. hereby—Greek, 
“herein;” in our loving in deed and in truth (v. 18), we 
know—The oldest MSS. have ‘‘ we shall know,” viz., if we 
fulfil the command (v. 18), of the truth—that we are real 
disciples of, and belonging to, the truth, as itis in Jesus: 
begotten of God with the word of truth. Having herein 
the truth radically, we shall be,sure not to love merely in 
word and tongue (v.18), assure—lit., persuade, viz., so as to 
cease tocondemn us; satisfy the questionings and doubts 
of ourconsciences as to whether we be accepted before God 
or not (ef. Matthew 28,14; Acts 12. 20, “ Having made Blas- 
tus their friend,” lit., “‘ persuaded”’). The ‘heart,’ as the 
seat of the feelings, is our inward judge; the conscience, 
as the witness, acts either as our justifying advocate, or 
our condemning accuser, before God even now. John 8, 
9, has “conscience,’’ but the passage is omitted in most 
old MSS. John nowhere else uses the term conscience, 
Peter and Paul alone useit. before him—as in the sight 
of Him, the omniscient Searcher of hearts. Assurance is 
designed to be the ordinary experience and privilege of 
the believer. 20. LUTHER and BENGEL take this verse as 
consoling the believer whom his heart condemns; and 
who, therefore, like Peter, appeals from conscience to 
Him who is greater than conscience, ‘‘ Lord, thou knowest 
all things: thou knowest that I love thee.’’ Peter’s con- 
science, though condemning him of his sin in denying 
the Lord, assured him of his Jove; but fearing the possi- 
bility, owing to his past fall, of deceiving himself, he ap- 
peals to the all-knowing God: so Paul, 1 Corinthians 4. 3, 
4. Soif we be believers, even if our heart condemn us of sin 
in general, yet having the one sign of sonship, love, we 
may still assure our hearts (some oldest MSS, read heart, v, 
19, as well as v. 20), as knowing ¢éhat God is greater than our 
heart, and knoweth all things. But thus the same Geek is 
translated *‘ because’’ in the beginning, and “(we know) 
that”’ in the middle of the verse, and if the verse were 
consolatory, it probably would have been, ‘‘ Because EVEN 
if our heart condemn us,” &c, Therefore translate, ‘ Be- 
cause (rendering the reason why it has been stated in v. 
19 to be so important to ‘assure our hearts before Him’) 
if our heart condemn (Greek, ‘know [aught] against us?’ 
answering by contrast to ‘we shall know that we are of 
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the truth’) us (it is) because God is greater than our heart 
and knowceth all things.” If our heart judges us unfavour- 
ably, we may’ be sure that He, knowing more than our 
heart knows, judges us more unfavourably still. [ALFORD.] 
A similar ellipsis (‘it is”) occurs 1 Corinthians 14, 27; 2 
Corinthians 1. 6; 8. 23. The condemning testimony of our 
conscience is not alone, but is the echo of the voice of 
Him who is greater and knoweth all things. Our hypoc- 
risy in loving by word and tongue, not in deed and truth, 
does not escape even our conscience, though weak and 
knowing but little, how much less God who knows all 
things! Still the consolatory view may be the right one, 
For the Greek for '* we shall assure our hearts” (see Vote, 
v. 19), is gain over, persuade so as to be stilled, implying 
that there was a previous state of sel/-condemnation by the 
heart (v. 20), which, however, is got over by the consolatory 
thought, ‘God is greater than my heart”? which condemns 
me, and “ knows all things” (Greek ginoskei, “ knows,” not 
kataginoskei, **condemns”’), and therefore knows my love 
and desire to serve Him, and knows my frame so as to 
pity my weakness of faith, This gaining over of the heart 
to peace is not so advanced a stage as the having CONFI- 
DENCE towards God which flows from a heart condemning 
us not. The first “because ’”’ thus applies to the two alter- 
nate cases, v. 20, 21 (giving the ground of saying, that 
having love we shall gain over, or assure our minds before Him, 
v, 19); the second “* because” applies to the first alternate 
alone, viz., if our heart condemn us. When be reaches the 
second alternate, v. 21, he states it independently of the 
former “‘ because’? which had connected it with v. 19, in- 
asmuch as CONFIDENCE foward God is a farther stage than 
persuading our hearts, hough always preceded by it, 21. 
Beloved—There is no But contrasting the two cases, v, 
20, 21, because “ Beloved”’ sufficiently marks the transi- 
tion to the ease of the brethren walking in the full confi- 
dence of love (v.18). The two results of our being able te 
“assure our hearts before Him” (v, 19), and of ‘ our-heart 
condemning us not” (of insincerity as to the truth in gen- 
eral, and as to LOVE in particular) are, (1.) confidence to- 
ward God; (2.) asure answer to our prayers. John does 
not mean that all whose heart does not condemn them, 
are therefore safe before God; for some have their con- 
science seared, others are ignorant of the truth, and it is 
not only sincerity, but sincerity in the ruth which can save 
men. Christians are those meant here: knowing Christ’s 
precepts and testing themselves by them, 22. we ree 
ceive—as a matter of fact, according to His promise, Be- 
lievers, as such, ask only what is in accordance with 
God's will; orif they ask what God wills not, they bow 
their wil! to God’s will, and so God grants them either 
their request, or something better than it. becanse we 
keep his commandments—Cf, Psalm 66, 18; 34. 15; 145, 
18,19, Notas though our merils earned a hearing for our 
prayers, but when we are believers in Christ, all our 
works of faith being the fruit of His Spirit in us, are 
“pleasing in God’s sight;” and our prayers being the 
voice of the same Spirit of God in us, naturally and neces- 
sarily are answered by Him. 23. Summing up of God’s 
commandments under the Gospel dispensation in one 
commandment. this is his commandment—singular;: 
for faith and love are not separaie commandments, but are 
indissolubly united. We cannot truly Jove one another 
without faith in Christ, por can we truly believe in Him 
without love, believe—once for all; Greek aorist. om the 
name of his Son—on all that is revealed in the Gospel 
concerning Him, and on Himself in respect to His person, 
offices, and atoning work, as he—as Jesus gave us com- 
mandment, 24. dwelleth im him—The believer dwell- 
eth in Christ, and he in him—Christ in the believer, 
Reciprocity. ‘Thus he returns to the great key-note of 
the Epistle, abide in Him, with which the former part 
concluded ” (ch, 2, 28), hereby—‘‘herein we (believers) 
know that He abideth in us, viz., from (the presence in us 
of) the Spirit which He hath given us.”’ Thus he prepares, 
by the mention of the true Spirit, for the transition to the 
false ‘‘ spirit,’ ch. 4. 1-6; after which he returns again 
to the subject of love, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Ver. 1-21. TEsTs or FALSE PROPHETS. LOVE, THE TEST 
or BIRTH FROM GoD, AND THE NECESSARY FRUIT OF 
KnNowi1nea His Great Love IN CHRIST TO US, 1. Be- 
loved—The affectionate address wherewith he.calls their 
attention, as to an important subject. every spirit— 
which presents itself in the person of a prophet. The 
Spirit of truth, and the spirit of error, speak by men’s 
spirits as their organs, There is but one Spirit of truth, 
and one spirit of Antichrist, try—by the tests (v. 2, 3), 
All believers are to do so: not merely ecclesiastics. Even 
an angel’s message should be tested by the word of God: 
much more men’s teachings, however holy the teachers 
may seem, because, &c.—the reason why we must “try,” 
ortestthe spirits, many false prophets—Not “ prophets” 
in the sense “foretellers,’”’ but organs of the spirit that in- 
spires them, teaching accordingly either truth or error: 
“many Antichrists.” are gone out—as if from God. 
into the world—said alike of good and bad prophets (2 
John 7). The world is easily seduced (v. 4, 5). 2. ‘* Here- 
in.” know... the Spirit of God—whether he be, or 
not, in those teachers professing to be moved by Him. 
Every spirit—i. e., Every teacher claiming inspiration by 
THE Houy SPIRIT. confesseth—the truth is taken for 
granted as established. Man is required to confess it, i. e., 
in his teaching to profess \t openly. Jesus Christ ts 
come in the flesh—a twofold truth confessed, that Jesus 
is the Christ, and that He is come (the Greek perfect im- 
plies not a mere past historical fact, as the aorist would, 
but also the present continuance of the fact and its blessed 
effects) in the flesh (“clothed with flesh:” not with a mere 
seeming humanity, as the Docete afterwards taught: He 
therefore was, previously, something far above flesh), 
His flesh implies His death for us, for only by assuming 
flesh could He die (for as God He could not), Hebrews 2. 9, 
10, 14, 16; and His death implies His Love for us (John 15, 
13). To deny the reality of His flesh is to deny His love, 
and so cast away the root which produces all true love on 
the believer’s part (v. #11, 19). Rome, by the doctrine of 
the immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary, denies 
Christ’s proper humanity. 3. confesseth not that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh—IPENZXUS (3, 8), LUCIFER, 
ORIGEN, on Matthew 25. 14, and Vulgate read, “Every 
spirit which destroys (sets aside, or does away with) Jesus 
(Christ). CyPRIAN and POLYCARP support English Ver- 
sion text. The oldest extant MSS., which are, however, 
centuries after PoLYCARP, read, ‘“* Every spirit that con- 
fesseth not (i. e., refuses to confess) Jesus” (in His person, 
and all His offices and divinity), omitting “is come in the 
flesh.” ye have heard—from your Christian teachers. 
already is it in the world—in the person of the false 
prophets (v.1), 4 Ye—Emphatical: YE who confess Jesus: 
in contrast to “them,” the false teachers, overcome 
them — (ch. 5. 4, 5)—instead of being ‘‘overcome and 
brought into (spiritual) bondage” by them (2 Peter 2. 19), 
John 10. 8, 5, ‘The sheep did not hear them:” “ A stranger 
will they not follow, but will flee from him: for they 
know not the voice of strangers.” he that is in you— 
God, of whom ye are, he that is in the world—the 
spirit of Antichrist, the Devil, “the prince of this world.” 
5. of the world—they derive their spirit and teaching 
from the world, “unregenerate human nature, ruled over 
and possessed by Satan, the prince of this world.” [AL- 
FORD.|] speak... of the world—they draw the matter 
of their conversation from the life, opinions and feelings 
of the world, the world heareth them—(John 15. 18, 19.) 
The world loves its own. 6. We—True teachers of Christ: in 
contrast to them, are of God—and therefore speak of 
God: in contrast to “speak they of the world,” »v, 5. 
knoweth God—as his Father, being a child “ of God” (ch, 
2.13, 14), heareth us—Cf, John 18, 37, ‘Every one that is 
of the truth, heareth my voice.” Hereby—(v. 2-6)—By 
their confessing, or not confessing, Jesus; by the kind of 
reception given them respectively by those whe know 
God, and by those who are of the world and not of God, 
spirit of truth—the Spirit which comes from God and 
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Satan and sedacesintoerror, 7% Resumption of the main 
theme (ch. 2. 29), Love, the sum of righteousness, is the 
test of our being born of God. Love flows from a sense 
of God's love to us: ef. v. 9 with ch. 3. 16, which v, 9 re- 
sumes; and v.13 with ch. 3. 24, which similarly v. 13 re- 
sumes, At the same time, v, 7-21 is connected with the 
immediately preceding context, v. 2 setting forth Christ’s 
incarnation, the great proof of God's love (v. 10), Beloved— 
an address appropriate to his subject, “love.” love—all 
love is from God as its fountain: especially that embodi- 
ment of love, God manifest in the flesh. The Father also is 
love (v.8). The Holy Ghost sheds love as its first fruit abroad 
inthe heart, knoweth God—spiritually, experimentally, 
and habitually. 8. knoweth not—Greck aorist: not 
only knoweth not now, but never knew, has not once for alt 
known God. God is love—There is no Greek article to 
love, but to God ; therefore we cannot translate, Love is God, 
God is fundamentally and essentially Love: not merely 
is loving, for then John’s argument would not stand; for 
the conclusion from the premises then would be this, This 
man is not loving: God is loving; therefore he knoweth not 
God IN SO FAR AS GoD IS LOVING; still he might know 
Him in His other attributes. But when we take love as 
God’s essence, the argument is sound: This man doth not 
love, and therefore knows not love: God is essentially love, 
therefore he knows not God. 9. toward us—Greek, “in our 
case.” sent—Greck, “hath sent.” into the world—A 
proof against Socinians, that the Son existed before He 
was ‘‘sent into the world.” Otherwise, too, He could not 
have been our life (v. 9), our “propitiation” (v, 10), or our 
“Saviour” (v, 14). It is the grand proof of God's love, His 
having sent His only-begotten Son, thal ie mighi live through , 
Him, who is the Life, and who has redeemed our forfeited 
life; and it is also the grand motive to our mutual loye, 
10. Herein is love—love in the abstract; Love, in its 
highest ideal, is herein. The love was all on God’s side, 
none on ours, not that we loved God—though so alto- 
gether worthy of love. he loved us—though so altogether 
unworthy of love. The Greek aorist expresses, Not that 
we did any act of love at any time to God, but that He did 
the act of love to us in sending Christ, 11. God’s loye to 
us is the grand motive for our love to one another (ch. 3, 
16). if—as we all admit as‘a fact. we... also—as being 
born of God, and therefore resembling our Father who is 
love. In proportion as we appreciate God’s loye to us, 
we love Him and also the brethren, the children (by re- 
generation) of the same God, the representatives of 
the unseen God, 12. God, whom: 110 man hath seen at 
any time, hath “appointed His children as the visible 
recipients of our outward kindness which flows from 
love to Himself, ‘whom not haying seen, we love,” cf, 
note, v. 11, 19, 20. Thus v.12 explains why, instead (in 
v. 11) of saying, ‘If God so loved us, we oughtalso to love 
God,” he said, ‘We ought also to love one anther.” If 
we love one another, God dwelleth in us—for God is 
love ; and it must have been from Him dwelling iu us that 
we drew the real love we bear to the brethren (v, 8, 16), 
John discusses this, v, 13-16, his love—rather, “the love 
of (i. e., to) Him” (ch. 2. 5), evinced by our love to His 
representatives, our brethren, its perfected in us—John 
discusses this, v. 17-19. Cf. ch. 2.5, “Is perfected,” i. e., at- 
tains its proper maturity. 13. “ Herein,” The token 
vouchsafed to us of God’s dwelling (Greek, “‘ abide’’) in us, 
though we see Him not, is this, that He hath given us “of 
His Spirit’ (ch. 3, 24). Where the Spirit of God is, there 
God is. ONE Spirit dwells in the Church: each believer 
receives a measure “of” that Spirit in the proportion 
God thinks fit. Zove is His first fruit (Galatians 5, 22), In 
Jesus alone the Spirit dwelt without measure (John 8, 34), 
14, And we—Primarily, we apostles, Christ’s appointed 
eye-witnesses to testify to the facts concerning Him, The 
internal evidence of the indwelling Spirit (v, 13) is corrob- 
orated by the external evidence of the eye-witnesses te 
the fact of the Father having “*sent His Son to be the Sa 
viour of the world,” seen—G@reek, “contemplated ;” “at. 
tentively beheld” (Wole, ch.1.1). sent—Greek, “ hathsent:” 
not an entirely past fact (aorist), but one of which the ef- . 
fects continue (perfect), 15. shall confess—once for all: 
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80 the Greek aorist means, that Jesus is the Son of Ged 
—and therefore “the Saviour of the world” (v. 14), 16. 
And we—John and his readers (not as v. 14, the apostles 
only). known and believed—True /aiih, according to 
John, is a faith of knowledge and experience: true know- 
ledge is a knowledge of faith. [LUECKE.] to us—Greek, 
“in our case” (Vote, v. 9). dwelleth—Greek, “abideth.” 
Cf. with this verse, v.7. 17, 18. (Cf. ch. 3, 19-21.) our 
love—rather as the Greek, ‘LOVE (in the abstract, the 
principle of love [Atrorp]) is made perfect (in its rela- 
tions) with us.’ Love dwelling in us advances to its con- 
summation ‘with us,” i. e.,as it is concerned with us: so 
Greek. Luke 1. 58, “Showed mercy upon (lit., with) her:” 
2 John 2, ‘the truth shall be with us for ever,” boldmess 
—‘confidence:” the same Greek as ch, 3, 21, to which this 
passage is parallel, The opposite to ‘‘fear,”’ v. 18. Herein 
is our love perfected, viz., in God dwelling in us, and our 

» dwelling in God (v.16), involving as its resuli ‘that we can 
have confidence (or boldness) in the day of judgment” (so 
terrible to all other men, Acts 24. 25; Romans 2, 16), be= 
cause, &c.—The ground of our “confidence” is, ‘ because 
even as He (Christ) is, we also are in this world” (and He 
will not, in that day, condemn those who are like Him- 
self), i.e., we are righteous as He is righteous, especially 
in respect to that which is the sum of righteousness; love 
(ch, 3. 14). Christ 1s righteous, and love itself, in heaven: 
s0 are we, His members, who are still “in this world.” 
Our oneness with Him even now in His exalted position 
above (Ephesians 2, 6), so that all that belongs to Him of 
righteousness, &c., belongs to us also by perfect imputa- 
tion and progressive impartation, is the ground of our 
love being perfected so that we can have confidence in the day 
of judgment. We are in, not of, this world. 18. Fear has 
no place in love. Bold confidence (v. 17), based on Jove, can- 
not coexist with fear. Love, which, when perfected, gives 
bold confidence, casts out fear (cf. Hebrews 2. 14, 15), The 
design of Christ’s propitiatory death was to deliver from 
this bondage of fear. but—‘‘nay.’”’ [ALFORD.] fear hath 
torment—Greek, punishment. Fear is always revolving 
in the mind the punishment deserved. [EsTrus.] Fear, 
by anticipating punishment [through consciousness of 
deserving it], has it even now, i.e., the foretaste of it. 
Perfect love is incompatible with such a self-punishing 
fear. Godly fear of offending God is quite distinct from 
slavish fear of consciously-deserved punishment, The 
latter fear is natural to us all until love castsitow. ‘ Men’s 
states vary: one is without fear and love; another, with 
fear without love; another, with fear and love; another, 
without fear with love.” [BENGEL.] 19. him—Omitted 
in the oldest MSS. Translate, ‘‘We (emphatical: WE on 
our part) love (in general: love alike Him, and the breth- 
ren, and our fellow-men), because He (emphatical: an- 
swering to ‘‘we;” because it was He who) first loved us in 
sending His Son (Greek aorist of a definite act at a point 
of time). He was the first to love us: this thought ought 
to create in us love casting out fear (v.18). 20. loveth not 
... brother whom he hath seen, how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen—It is easier for us, influ- 
enced as we are here by sense, to direct love towards one 
within the range of our senses than towards One unseen, 
appreciable only by faith. ‘‘Natureis prior to grace; and 
we by nature love things seen, before we love things un- 
seen.” [Esrrus.] The eyes are our leaders in love. ‘See- 
ing is an incentive to love.” [GicumeENtus.] If we do 
not love the brethren, the visible representatives of God, 
how can we love God, the invisible One, whose children 
they are? The true ideal of man, lost in Adam, is realized 
in Christ, in whom God is revealed as He is, and man as 
he ought to be. Thus, by faith in Christ, we learn to love 
both the true God, and the true man, and so to love the 
brethren as bearing His image. hath seen—and contin- 
ually sees. 21. Besides the argument (v, 20) from the 
common feeling of men, he here adds a stronger one from 
God’s express commandment (Matthew 22, 39), He who 
loves, will do what the object uf his love wishes. he who 
loveth God—he who wishes to be regarded by God as 
loving Him. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-21. WHO ARE THE BRETHREN ESPECIALLY TO BE 
LOVED (ch, 4. 21); OBEDIENCE, THE Trst oF Love, Easy 
THROUGH FAITH, WHICH OVERCOMES THE WoRLD. LAST 
PORTION OF THE EPISTLE. THE SPIRIT’S WITNESS TO THE 
BELIEVER’S SPIRITUAL LIFE, TRUTHS REPEATED ATTHE 
CLOosE: FAREWELL WARNING. 1. Reason why our 
“brother” (ch. 4, 21) is entitled to such love, viz., because 
he is “born (begotten) of God :” so that if we want to show 
our love to God, we must show it to God’s visible repre- 
sentative. Whosoever—Greek, ‘‘Every one that.” He 
could not be our “ Jesus” (God-Saviour) unless He were 
“the Christ ;” for He could not reveal the way of salvation, 
except He were a prophet: He could not work out that sal- 
vation, except He were a priest: He could not confer that 
salvation upon us, except He were a king: He could not 
be prophet, priest,and king, except He were the Christ. 
[PEARSON on the Creed.] born—transiate, “begotten,” as 
in the latter part of the verse, the Greek being the same. 
Christ 1s the ‘‘only-begotten Son” by generation; we be- 
come begotten sons of God by regeneration and adoption, 
every one that loveth him that begat—sincerely, not 
in mere profession (ch. 4.20). loveth him also that is be= 
gotten of him—viz,, “his brethren” (ch. 4, 21). 2. By— 
Greek, ‘IN this.” As our love to the brethren is the sign 
and test of our love to God, so (John here says) our love to 
God (tested by our “keeping his commandments’’) is, 
eonversely, the ground and only true basis of Jove to our 
brother, we know—John means here, not the outward 
criteria of genuine brotherly love, but the inward spiritual 
criteria of it, consciousness of love to God manifested in a 
hearty keeping of His commandments. When we have 
this inwardly and outwardly confirmed love to God, we 
can know assuredly that we truly love the children of God, 
‘“‘ Love to one’s brother is prior, according to the order of 
nature (Vote, ch, 4. 20); love to God is so, according to 
the order of graée (ch. 5.2). At one time the former is 
more immediately known, at another time the latter, ae- 
cording as the mind is more engaged in human relations 
or in what concerns the Divine honour.” [Estrus.] John 
shows what true love is, viz., that which is referred to God 
as its first object. As previously John urged the effect, so 
now he urges the cause. For he wishes mutual love to be 
so cultivated among us, as that God should always be” 
placed first. [CALVIN.] 3. this is—the love of God con- 
sists in this. mot grievous—as so many think them. It 
is “‘the way of the transgressor” that ‘‘is hard.” What 
makes them-to the regenerate ‘not grievous,” is faith 
which ‘‘overcometh the world” (v. 4): in proportion as 
faith is strong, the grievousness of God’s commandments 
to the rebellious flesh is overcome. The reason why be- 
lievers feel any degree of irksomeness in God’s com- 
mandments is, they do not realize fully by faith the 
privileges of their spiritual life. 4. For—(WVotle, v. 3.) 
The reason why ‘‘ His commandments are not grievous.” 
Though there is a conflict in keeping them, the issue for 
the whole body of the regenerate is victory over every 
opposing influence; meanwhile there is a present joy te 
each believer in keeping them which makes them ‘not 
grievous,.”’ .whatsoever—Greck, ‘“‘all that is begotten of 
God,”’ The neuter expresses the universal whole, or aggre- 
gate of the regenerate, regarded as one collective body 
John 8. 6; 6.37, 39, ‘where BENGEL remarks, that in 
Jesus’ discourses, what the Father has given Him is 
ealled, in the singular number and neuter gender, ail 
whatsoever; those who come to the Son are described in 
the masculine gender and plural number, they all, or sin- 
gular, every one. The Father has given, as it were, the 
whole mass to the Son, that all whom He gave may be 
one whole; that universal whole the Son singly evolves, 
in the execution of the Divine plan,’ overcometh—habit- 
ually, the world—all that is opposed to keeping the 
commandments of God, or draws us off from God, in this 
world, including our corrupt jlesk,on which the world’s 
blandishments or threats act, as also including Satan, the 
prince of this world. this is the victory that overcometh 
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—Greek aorist: “... that hath (already) overcome the 
world :” the victory (where faith is) hereby is implied as 
having been already obtained (ch. 2.13; 4.4). 5. Who— 
“ Who” else “but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God” —“ the Christ” (v, 1)? Confirming, bya triumphant 
question defying all contradiction, as an undeniable fact, 
v. 4, that the victory which overcomes the world is faith. 
For it is by believing that we are made one with Jesus the 
Son of God, so that we partake of His victory over the world, 
and have dwelling in us One greater than he who is in 
the world (ch. 4.4). “Survey the whole world, and show 
me even one of whom it can be affirmed with truth that 
he overcomes the world, who is not a Christian, and en- 
dowed with this faith.”’ [Eprscoprus in ALFORD.] 6. 
This—The Person mentioned in v. 5. This Jesus, he that 
came by water and blood—“ by water,” when His min- 
istry was inaugurated by baptism in the Jordan, and He 
received the Father’s testimony to His Messiahship and 
Divine Sonship. Cf. v. 5, ‘ Believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God,’ with John 1, 33, 34, ‘*The Spirit remaining on 
Him ...I saw and bare record that this is the Son of 
God ;” anfl v. 8, below, ‘There are three that bear witness 
in earth, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood.” Cor- 
responding to this is the baptism of water and the Spirit 
which He has instituted as a standing seal and mean of 
initiatory incorporation with Him. and blood—He came 
by “the blood of His cross” (so “by” is used, Hebrews 9. 
12: “By,” é. e., with, “His own blood He entered in once 
into the holy place’): a fact seen and so solemnly wit- 
nessed to by John. “These two past facts in the Lord’s 
life are this abiding testimony to us, by virtue of the per- 
manent application to us of their cleansing and atoning 
power.” Jesus Christ—Not a mere appellation, but a 
solemn assertion of the Lord’s Person and Messiahship. 
not by—Greek, ‘not IN the water only, but IN the water 
and IN (so oldest MSS. add) the blood.” As ‘by’? implies 
the mean through, or with, which He came: so ‘in,’ the 
element in which He came. ‘ The” implies that the water 
and the blood were sacred and well-known symbols. 
John Baptist came only baptizing with water, and there- 
fore was not the Messiah. Jesus came first to undergo 
Himself the double baptism of water and blood, and then 
to baptize us with the Spirit-cleansing, of which water is 
the sacramental seal, and with His atoning blood, the 
efficacy of which, once-for-all shed, is perpetual in the 
Church; and therefore is the Messiah. It was His shed 
blood which first gave water-baptism its spiritual signifi- 
cancy. We are baptized into His death: the grand point 
of union between us and Him, and, through Him, be- 
tween us and God. it is the Spirit, &c.—the Holy Spirit 
is an additional witness (cf. v. 7), besides the water and 
the blood, to Jesus’ Sonship and Messiahship. The Spirit 
attested these truths at Jesus’ baptism by descending on 
Him, and throughout His ministry by enabling Him to 
speak and do what man never before or since has spoken 
or done; and “it is the Spirit that beareth witness” of 
Christ, now permanently in the Church: both in the in- 
spired New Testament Scriptures, and in the hearts of 
believers, and in the spiritual reception of baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. because the Spirit is truth—It is 
His essential truth which gives His witness such infalli- 
ble authority. 7. three—two or three witnesses were re- 
quired by law to constitute adequate testimony. The 
only Greek MSS, in any form which support the words, 
“in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one; and there are three that bear 
witness in earth,” are the Montfortianus of Dublin, 
copied evidently from the modern Latin Vulgate; the 
Ravianus, copied from the Complutensian Polyglot; a MS, 
at Naples, with the words added in the margin by a re- 
cent hand; Ottobonianus, 298, of the fifteenth century, 
the Greek of which is a mere translation of the accompany- 
ing Latin. All the old versions omit the words. The old- 
est MSS, of the Vulgate omit them: the earliest Vulgate 
MS. which has them being Wizanburgensis, 99, of the 
eighth century. A scholium quoted in Matthei, shows 
. that the words did not arise from fraud; for in the words 
in all Greek MSS., “there are three that bear record,” as 
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the Scholiast notices, the word “three’’ is masculine, be- 
cause the three things (the Spirit, the water, and the blood) 
are SYMBOLS OF THE TRINITY. To this Cyprian, 196, also 
refers, ‘Of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, it is written, 
‘And these three are one’ (a unity).” There must be 
some mystical truth implied in using ‘“ three’ (Greek) 
in the masculine, though the antecedents, “Spirit, water, ~ 
and blood,” are neuter. That THE TRINITY was the 
truth meant is a natural imference: the triad sveci- 
fied pointing to a still Higher Trinity; as is plain 
also from v.9, “the witness of Gop,” referring to the 
Trinity alluded to in the Spirit, water and blood, It 
was therefore first written as a marginal comment to 
complete the sense of the text, and then, as early at 
least as the eighth century, was introduced into the text 
of the Latin Vulgate. The testimony, however, could 
only be borne on earth to men, not in heaven. The 
marginal comment, therefore, that inserted “in heav- - 
en,” was inappropriate, It is on earth that the con- 
text evidently requires the witness of the three, the 
Spirit, the water, and the blood, to be borne: mystically 
setting forth the Divine triune witnesses, the Father, 
the Spirit, and the Son. LUECKE notices as internal 
evidence against the words, John never uses “the Father” 
and “the Word” as correlates, but, like other New Testa- 
ment writers, associates “the Son’ with “the Father,” 
and always refers ‘‘ the Word” to ‘“‘God”’ as its correlate, 
not ‘‘the Father.’”’ VIGrILius, at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, is the first who quotes the disputed words as in the 
text; but no Greek MS. earlier than the fifteenth is ex- 
tant with them. The term “Trinity” occurs first in the 
third century in TERTULLIAN, adversus Praxean, 3. 8. 
agree in one—“tend unto one result;” their agreeing 
testimony to Jesus’ Sonship and Messiahship they give by 
the sacramental grace in the water of baptism, received 
by the penitent believer, by the atoning efficacy of His 
blood, and by the internal witness of His Spirit (v, 10): an- 
swering to the testimony given to Jesus’ Sonship and 
Messiahship by His baptism, His crucifixion, and the 
Spirit’s manifestations in Him (Vote, v. 6). It was by His 
coming by water (i.e., His baptism in Jordan) that Jesus 
was solemnly inaugurated in office, and revealed Himself 
as Messiah; this must have been peculiarly importantin 
John’s estimation, who was first led to Christ by the tes- 
timony of the Baptist. By the baptism then received by 
Christ, and by His redeeming b/ood-shedding, and by that 
which the Spirit of God, whose witness is infallible, has 
effected, and still effects, by Him, the Spirit, the water, and 
the blood, unite, as the threefold witness, to verify His Di- 
vine Messiahship. [NEANDER.] 9. If, &c.—We do accept 
(and rightly. so) the witness of veracious men, fallible 
though they be, much more ought we to accept the infal- 
lible witness of God (the Father), “The testimony of the 
Father is, as it were, the basis of the testimony of the 
Word and of the Holy Spirit; just as the testimony of the 
Spirit is, as it were, the basis of the testimony of the water 
and the blood.”” [BENGEL.] for—This principle applies in 
the present case, FoR, &c. whiech—In the oldest MSS., 
“ Because He hath given testimony concerning His Son,” 
What that testimony is we find above in v. 1, 5, “Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God;’” and below in v, 10, ll. 10. 
hath the witness—of God, by His Spirit (v. 8) im hime 
self—God’s Spirit dwelling in him and witnessing that 
“Jesus is the Lord,” “the Christ,’’ and ‘the Son of God” 
(v. 1,5). The witness of the Spirit in the believer himself 
to his own sonship is not here expressed, but follows as a 
consequence of believing the witness of God to Jesus’ Di- 
vine Sonship. believeth not God—credits not His wit- 
ness, made him a liar—a consequence which many who 
virtually, or even avowedly, do not believe, may well 
startle back from as fearful blasphemy and presumption 
(ch. 1.10), believeth not the record—Greek, ‘‘ believeth 
not IN the record, or witness,” Refusal to credit God's tes- 
timony (“believeth not God’) is involved in refusal to be- 
lieve IN (to rest one’s trust in) Jesus Christ, the object of 
God’s record or testimony. “ Divine /aith is an assent unto 
something as credible upon the testimony of God. This 
is the highest kind of faith; because the object hath the 
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highest credibility, because grounded upon the testimony 
of God, which is infallible.” [PEARSON on Creed.] “The 
authority on which we believe is Divine; the doctrine 
which we followis Divine.’”’ [Lro.] gave—G'reek, ‘hath 
testified, and now testifies,” of—concerning. 11. hath 
given—- Greek aorist: “Gave” once for all. Not only 
“promised” it. life is in his Son—essentially (John 1.4; 
lh. 25; 14. 6); bodily (Colossians 2.9); operatively (2 Tim- 
othy 1.10), [LANGE in ALFoRD.] It is in the second Adam, 
the Son of God, that this life is secured to us, which, if 
left to depend on us, we should lose, like the first Adam. 
12. the Son... life—Greck, ‘‘THE life.” BENGEL re- 
marks, The verse has two clauses: in the former the Son 
is mentioned without the addition “of God,” for believers 
know the Son: in the second clause the addition ‘tof God” 
is made, that unbelievers may know thereby what a se- 
rious thing it is not to have Him. In the former clause 
“has” bears the emphasis; in the second, life. To have 
the Son is to be able to say as the bride, ‘I am my Be- 
loved’s, and my Beloved is mine.” Faith is the mean 
whereby the regenerate HAVE Christ as a present posses- 
sion, and in having Him have life in its germ and reality 
now, and shall have life in its fully-developed manifesta- 
tion hereafter, Eternal life here is (1.) initial, and is an earn- 
est of that which is to follow; in the intermediate state (2,) 
partial, belonging but to a part of a man, though that is 
his nobler part, the soul separated from the body; at and 
after the resurrection (3.) perfectional. This life is not only 
natural, consisting of the union of the soul and the body 
(as that of the reprobate in eternal pain, which ought to 
be termed death eternal, not life), but also spiritual, the 
union of the soul to God, and supremely blessed for ever 
(for life is another term for happiness). [PEARSON on Creed.] 
13. These things—This Epistle. He, towards the close 
of his Gospel (John 20.30, 31), wrote similarly, stating his 
purpose in having written. In ch. 1,4 he states the ob- 
ject of his writing this Epistle to be, “that your joy may 
be full.”” To ‘‘know that we have eternal life’ is the sure 
way to “joy in God.” 13. The oldest MSS. and versions 
read, ‘‘ These things have I written unto you [omitting 
that believe on the name of the Son of God] that ye may know 
that ye have eternal life (ef. v. 11), THOSE (of you I mean) 
WHO believe (not as Hnglish Version reads, and that ye may 
believe) on the name of the Son of God.” English Version, 
in the latter clause, will mean, “ that ye may continue to 
believe,” &c. (cf. v. 12). 14. the confidence— boldness” 
(ch. 4,17) in prayer, which results from knowing that we 
have eternal life (v. 13; ch. 3. 19-22), according to his will 
—which is the believer’s will, and which is therefore no 
restraint to his prayers. In so far as God’s Will is not our 
will, we are not abiding in faith, and our prayers are not 
accepted, ALFORD well says, If we knew God’s will thor- 
oughly, and submitted to it heartily, it would be impossi- 
ble for us toask anything for the spirit or for the body 
which He should not perform; it is this ideal state which 
the apostle has in view. It is the Spirit who teaches us in- 
wardly, and Himself in us asks according to the will of 
God. 15. hear—Greek, “that He heareth us.” we have 
the petitions that we desired of him—we have, as present 
possessions, everything whatsoever we desired (asked) from 
Him, Not one of our past prayers offered in faith, accord- 
ing to His will, is lost. Like Hannah, we can rejoice over 
them as grunted even before the event; and can recognize 
the event when it comes to pass, as not from chance, but 
obtained by our past prayers. Cf. also Jehoshaphat’s be- 
lieving confidence in the issue of his prayers, so much so 
that he appointed singers to praise the Lord beforehand, 
16. If any .. . see—on any particular occasion; Greek 
aorist, his brother—a fellow-Christian. sinning—in the 
act of sinning, and continuing in the sin: present. not 
unto death—provided that it is not unto death, he shall 
give—The asker shall be the means, by his intercessory 
prayer, of God gwing life to the sinning brother, Kindly 
reproof ought to accompany his intercessions. Life was 
in process of being forfeited by the sinning brother, 
when the believer’s intercession obtained its restoration. 
for them—Resuming the proviso put forth in the begin- 
ning of the verse, “‘ Provided that the sin is not unto 
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death.” ‘Shall give life,” I say, to, i. e., obtain life “for 
(in the case of) them that sin not unto death.” Ido not 
say that he shall pray for it—The Greek for “pray” 
means @ REQUEST as of one on an equality, or at least on 
terms of familiarity, with him from whom the fayour is 
sought, “The Christian intercessor for his brethren, St, 
John declares, shall not assume the authority whieh 
would be implied in making request for a sinner whohas 
sinned the sin unto death (1 Sainuel 15.35; 16.1; Mark 3. 
29), that it might be forgiven him.” [TreNcH, Synonyms 
of New Testament.) Cf. Deuteronomy 3,26. Greek “ask” 
implies the humble petition of an inferior; so that our 
Lord never uses it, but always uses (Greek) “request.” 
Martha, from ignorance, once uses ‘“‘ask” in His case 
(John 11, 22), “Asking” for a brother sinning not unto 
death, isa humble petition in consonance with God’s will. 
To “request” for a sin unto death [intercede, as it were, 
authoritatively for it, as though we were more merciful 
than God] would savour of presumption; prescribing to 
God in a matter which lies out of the bounds of our broth- 
erly yearning (because one sinning unto death would 
thereby be demonstrated not to be, nor ever to have been, 
truly a brother, ch. 2. 19), how He shall inflict and with- 
hold Vlis righteous judgments, Jesus Himself inter- 
cedes, not for the world which hardens itself in unbelief, 
but for those given to Him out of the world. 17. “ Every 
unrighteousness (even that of believers, ef, ch. 1.9; 3. 4. 
Every coming short of right) is sin;” (but) not every sin is 
the sin unto death. and there is a sin not unto death— 
in the case of which, therefore, believers may intercede, 
Death and life stand in correlative opposition (v, 11-13), 
The sin unto death must be one tending ‘ towards” (so the 
Greek), and so resulting in, death. ALFoRD makes it to 
be an appreciable Act of sin, viz., the denying Jesus to be 
the Christ, the Son of God (in contrast te confess this truth, 
v.1, 5), ch. 2.19, 22; 4.2, 3; 5.10. Such wilful deniers of 
Christ are not to be received into one’s house, or wished 
“God speed.” Still, I think with BENGEL, not merely 
the act, but also the state of apostasy accompanying the 
act, is included—a “‘state of soul in which faith, love, and 
hope, in short, the new life, is extinguished. The chief 
commandment Is faith and love. Therefore, the chief sin 
is that by which faith and love are destroyed. In the 
former case is life; in the latter, death. As long as it is 
not evident (Vote, ‘see,’ v. 16) that it is a sin unto death, it 
is lawful to pray. But when it is deliberate rejection of 
grace, and the man puts from him life thereby, how can 
others procure for him life?’”? Contrast James 5, 14-18. Of. 
Matthew 12. 31, 32 as to the wilful rejection of Christ, and 
resistance to the Holy Ghost’s plain testimony to Him as 
the Divine Messiah, Jesus, on the cross, pleaded only for 
those who KNEW NOT what they were doing in erucifying 
Him, not for those wilfully resisting grace and know- 
ledge. If we pray for the impenitent, it must be with 
humble reference of the matter to God’s will, not with 
the intereessory request which we should offer for a 
brother when erring, 18. (Ch.3,9.) We know—Thrice re- 
peated emphatically, to enforce the three truths which the 
words preface, as matters of the brethren's joint experi- 
mental knowledge. This v.18 warns against abusing v., 
16, 17, as warranting carnal security. whosoever—Geck, 
“every one who,” &c, Not only advanced believers, but 
every one who is born again, “sinneth not,’ he that is 
begotten—Greek aorist, ‘has been (once for all in past 
time) begotten of God ;”’ in the beginning of the verse it is 
perfect, ‘‘Is begotten,” or “ born,’ as a continuing state. 
keepeth himself— The Vulgate transtates, ‘* The having 
been begotten of God keepeth Him” (so one of the oldest 
MSS, reads): so ALFORD. Lit., ‘‘ He having been begotten 
of God (nominative pendent), i (the Divine generation 
implied in the nominative) keepeth him,.’’ ‘So ch. 3. $, 
“His seed remaineth in him.’’ Still, in Anglish Version 
reading, God’s working by His Spiritinwardly, and man’s 
working under the power of that Spirit as a responsible 
agent, is what often occurs elsewhere. That God must 
keep us, if we are to keep ourselves from evil, is certain, Ct. 
John 17. 15 especially with this verse, that wicked one 
toucheth him not—so as to hurt him, In so faras he 
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realizes his regeneration-life, the prince of this world 
hath nothing in him to fasten his deadly temptations on, as 
in Christ’s own case. His Divine regeneration has sey- 
ered once for all his connection with the prince of this 
world, 19. world lieth in wickedness—rather, “lieth 
in the wicked one,” as the Greek is transluted v. 18; ch. 2. 13, 
14; cf. ch. 4.4; John 17. 14,15. The world lieth in the power 
of, and abiding in, the wicked one, as the resting-place 
and lord of his slaves; cf. “ abideth in death,” ch. 3. 14; 
contrast v. 20, “‘ We are in Him that is true,”” Whilst the 
believer has been delivered out of his power, the whole 
world lieth helpless and motionless still in it, just as it 
was; including the wise, great, respectable, and all who 
are not by vital union in Christ. 20. Summary of our 
Christian privileges. is come—is present, having come. 
“HE IS HERE—all is full of Him—His incarnation, work, 
and abiding presence, 1s to us a living fact.’? [AL¥FORD.] 
given us an understanding—Christ’s office is to give the 
inner spiritual understanding to discern the things of 
God. that we may know—Some oldest MSS, read, ‘(So) 
that we know.” him that is true—God, as opposed to 
every kind of idol or false god (v. 21). Jesus, by virtue of 
His oneness with God, is also ‘‘ He that is true’’ (Revela- 
tion 3.7). even—‘ we are in the true”’ God, by virtue of being 
“in His Son Jesus Christ.” This is the true God—“ This 
Jesus Christ (the last-named Person) is the true God” 
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the Father), and eternal life—Predicated of the Son of 
God; ALFORD wrongly says, He was the life, but not eter- 
nallife. The Father is indeed eternal life as its source, but 
the Son also is that eternal life manifested, as the very pas- 
sage (ch, 1.2) which ALFORD quotes, proves against him, 
Cf. also v, 11, 13.° Plainly it is as the Mediator of ETERNAL 
LIFE to us that Christ is here contemplated. The Greek is, 
“The true God and eternal life is this” Jesus Christ, #.e., 
In believing in Him we believe in the true God, and have 
eternal life. The Son is called ‘He that is TRUE,” Reve- 
lation 3.7, as here. This naturally prepares the way for 
warning against false gods (v. 21). Jesus Christ is the only 
“express image of God’s person”’ which is sanctioned, the 
only true visible manifestation of God. All other repre- 
sentations of God are forbidden as idols. Thus the Epistle 
closes as it began (ch.1.1, 2). 21. Affectionate parting 
caution, from idols—Christians were then everywhere 
surrounded by idolaters, with whom it was impossible to . 
avoid intercourse. Hence the need of being on their guard 
against any even indirect compromise or act of commu- 
nion with idolatry. Some at Pergamos, in the region 
whence John wrote, fell into the snare of eating things 
sacrificed to idols. The moment we cease to abide “in 
Him that is true (by abiding) in Jesus Christ,” we become 
part of ‘the world that lieth in the wicked one,” given up 
to spiritual, if not in all places literal, idolatry (Ephesians 


(identifying Him thus with the Father in His attribute, 
“the only true God,” John 17.3, primarily attributed to 
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JOHN. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SECOND AND THIRD EPISTLES. 


AUTHENTICITY.—That these two Epistles were written by the same author appears from their similarity of tone, 
‘style, and sentiments. That John, the beloved disciple, was the author of the Second and Third Epistles, as of the 
First Epistle, appears from IREN&US, Adversus Heereses, 1.16.3, who quotes 2 John 10,11; and in 3, 16. 8, he quotes 2John 
7, mistaking it, however, as if occurring inl John. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (A. D. 192), Stromata, 2. 66, implies his 
knowledge of other Epistles of John besides the First Epistle; and in fragments of his Adumbrations (p. 1011), he says, 
“John’s Second Epistle which was written to the virgins (Greek parthenous; perhaps Parthos is what was meant) is 
the simplest; but it was written toacertain Babylonian named the Elect lady.” DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA (in 
EUSEBIUS, Eeclesiastical History, 7. 25) observes that John never names himself in his Epistles, “not even in the 
Second and Third Epistles, although they are short Epistles, but simply’calls himself the presbyter,” a confutation 
of those who think John the apostle distinct from John the presbyter. ALEXANDER OF ALEXANDRIA cites 2 John 10, 
ll, as John’s (SocRATES, Historia Ecclesiastica, 1.6). CYPRIAN, De Hereticis Baptizandis, in referring to the bishops af, 
the Council of Carthage, says, “John the apostle, in His Epistle, has said, If any come to you” (2 John 10.); so that. 
this Epistle, and therefore its twin sister,3 John, was recognized as apostolic in the North African Church. The 
MURATORI fragment is ambiguous. The Second and Third Epistles were not in the Peschito or old Syriac version; 
and CosmAS INDICOPLEUSTES in the sixth century says, that in his time the Syriac Church only acknowledgea three 
out of the Catholic Epistles, 1 Peter, 1 John,and James, But EPHREM SyRusS quotes the Second Epistle of John. 
EUSEBIUS (ecclesiastical History) reckons both Epistles among the Antilegomena or controverted Scriptures, as distin- 
guished from the Homologoumena or universally acknowledged from the first. Still his own opinion was that the two 
minor Epistles were genuine, remarking, as he does in Demonstratio Evangelica, 3.5, that in John’s “Zpisiles” he 
does not mention his own name, nor call himself an apostle or evangelist, but an “elder” (2 John 1.; 3 John 1.) 
ORIGEN (IN EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 6. 25) mentions the Second and Third Epistles, but adds, “not all admit 
[implying that mos¢authorities do] their genuineness.’ JEROME (De Viris Iilusiribus, 9) mentions the two latter Epistles - 
as attributed to John the presbyter, whose sepulchre was shown among the Ephesians in his day. But the desig- 
nation ‘‘elder” was used of the apostles by others (e. g., PAPIAS, in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 39), and is used 
by St. Peter, an apostle, of himself (1 Peter 5. 1). Why, then, should not John also use this designation of himself, in 
consonance with the humility which leads him not to name himself or his apostleship eyen in the First Epistle? 
The Antilegomena were generally recognized as canonical soon after the Council of Nice (A, D. 325), Thus CYRIL oF 
JERUSALEM, A. D. 349, enumerates fourteen Epistles of Paul, and seven Catholic Epistles. So Gregory or NAZIAN- 
ZEN, in A. D. 389. The Couneils of Hippo, 393, and Carthage, 397, adopted a catalogue of New Testament books exactly 
agreeing with our canon. So our oldest extant Greek MSS. The Second and Third Epistles of John, from their brevity 
(which ORIGEN notices), and the private nature of their contents, were less generally read in the earliest Christian 
assemblies, and were also less quoted by the Fathers; hence arose their non-universal recognition at the first, Their 
private nature makes them the less likely to be spurious, for there seems no purpose in their forgery. The style and 
colouring too accord with the style of the First Epistle. 
To WHOM ADDRESSED,—The Third Epistle is directed to Gaius or Caius; whether Gaius of Macedonia (Acts 19, 29), 
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or Gaius of Corinth (Romans 16, 23; 1 Corinthians 1. 14), or Gaius of Derbe (Acts 20. 4), it is hard to decide, — 
believes Gaius, bishop of Pergamos (Apostolic Oonstitutions, 7, 40), to be the person addressed in 3 John. 
' The address of the Second Epistle is more disputed, It opens, ‘‘The Elder unto the Elect lady.’ And it eleseat 


“The children of thy elect sister greet thee.” 


Now, | Peter 1. 1, 2, addresses the elect in Asia, &c., and closes (1 Peter 5, 


13), ‘The Church that is at Babylon, elected together with you, saluteth you.” Putting together these facts; with the 
quotations (above) from CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, and the fact that the word “Church” comes from a Greck word 


_(kyriake) cognate to the Greek for “ lady” (kyria, belonging to the Lord, kkyrios), WoRDSWORTH'S view is probable, As 


Peter in Babylon had sent the salutations of the elect Church in the then Parthian (see above on CLEMENT OF ALEX= 
ANDRIA) Babylon to her elect sister in Asia, so John, the metropolitan president of the elect Church in Asia, writes 
to the elect lady, i. e., Church, in Babylon. NEANDER, ALFORD, &c., think the Greek kyria not to mean “lady,” but to 
be her proper name; and that she had a “sister, a Christian matron,” then with John, 

DATE AND PLACE OF WRITING.—EUSEBIUS (Zeclesiastical History, 3, 25) relates that John, after the death of Domi- 
tian, returned from his exile in Patmos to Ephesus, and went on missionary tours into the heathen regions around, 


and also made visitations of the churches around, and ordained bishops and clergy. 


Such journeys are mentioned, 


2John 12; 3 John 10,14, If EvSEBIUs be right, both Epistles must have been written after the Apocalypse, in his old 
age, which harmonizes with the tone of the Epistles, and in or near Ephesus, It was’on one of his visitation — 


that he designed to rebuke Diotrephes (3 John 9, 10). 





Ver. 1-13. ADDRESS: GREETING: THANKSGIVING FOR 
THE ELEcT LADY’S FAITHFULNESS IN THE TRUTH: EN- 
JOINS LOVE: WARNS AGAINST DECEIVERS, LEST WE LOSE 
OUR REWARD? CONCLUSION. 1. The elder—In a familiar 
letter John gives himself a less authoritative designation 
than “apostle; sol Peter 5, 1. lady—BENGEL takes the 
Greek as a proper name Kyria, answering to the Hebrew 
“Martha.” Being a person of influence, “ deceivers’”’ (v.7) 
were insinuating themselves into her family to seduce 
her and her children from the faith [TrRINUS], whence 
John felt it necessary to write a warning to her. (But see 
my Introduction, and 1 Peter 5.13.) A particular Church, 
probably that at Babylon, was intended, ‘‘Church” is 
derived from Greek Kuriake, akin to Kuria, or Kyria 
here; the latter word among the Romans and Athenians 
means the same as ecclesia, the term appropriated to des- 
ignate the Church assembly. love in the truth—Christian 
Zove rests on the Christian truth (v. 3,end). Not merely “I 
loveintruth,” but “IloveinTHEtruth.” alli—A1l Christians 
form one fellowship, rejoicing in the spiritual prosperity 
of one another. “The communion of love is as wide as 
the communior of faith.” [ALFoRD.] 2. For the truth’s 
sake—Joined with “I love,” v. 1. ‘They who love in the 
truth, also love on account of the truth.” dwelleth in us, 
and shall be with us for ever—in consonance with 
Christ’s promise. 3. Grace be with you—One of the 
oldest MSS. and several versions have “‘us” for you. The 
“Greek is lit., “Grace shall be with us,” i. e., with both you 
and me, A prayer, however, is implied besides a confident 
affirmation. grace .,.mercy .., peace—‘Grace”’ cov- 
ers the sins of men; “‘mercy,” their miseries. Grace must 
first do away with man’s guilt before his misery can be 
relieved by mercy. Therefore grace stands before mercy. 
Peace is the result of both, and therefore stands third in 
order, Casting all our care on the Lord, with thanksgiv- 
ing, maintains this peace, the Lord—The oldest MSS. 
and most of the oldest versions omit “the Lord.” John 
never elsewhere uses this title in his Epistles, but “the 
Son of God.” in truth and love—The element orspherein 
which alone grace, mercy, and peace, have place. He men- 
tions truth in v. 4; love, inv. 5. Paul uses FAITH and love ; 
for faith and truth areclose akin, 4. I foumd—probably in 
‘one of his missionary tours of superintendence, See Jn- 


troduction, at the end, and v.12; 3 John 10. 14, of thy chil- 


dren—some. in truth—. ¢.,in the Gospel truth, as—even 
‘as. “The Father’s commandment” is the standard of 
“the truth.” ‘5. I beseech—Rather (cf. Vote, 1 John 5. 16), 
“JT request thee,” implying some degree of authority. mot 
... new commandment—It was old in that Christians 
heard it from the first in the Gospel preaching; new, in 
that the Gospel rested love on the new principle of filial 
imitation of God who first loved us, and gave Jesus to die 
for us} and also in that Jove is now set: forth with greater 
clearness than in the Old Testament dispensation. Love 
-pérforms both tables of the law, and is the end of the law 
and the Gospel alike (cf. Note, 1 John 2,7, 8),. that we— 
Implying that he already had love,and urging her tojoin 
him in the same Christian grace. This verse seems tome 
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to decide that a Church, not an individual lady, is meant. 
For a man to urge a woman (“‘THEE;” not thee and thy 
children) that he and she should love one another, is hardly 
like an apostolic precept, however pure may be the love 
enjoined; but all is clear if “ the lady ” representa Church. 
6. “ Love is the fulfilling of the law,” and the fulfilling of 

the law is the sure test of love. This is the command-= 
ment— Greek, ‘The commandment is this,” viz., love, in 
which all God’s other commandments are summed up. 7 
As love and truth go hand in hand (v. 3, 4), he feels it need- 
ful to give warning against teachers of untruth, For— 
Giving the reason why he dwelt on truth and on love, 
which manifests itself in keeping God’s commandments 
(v. 6). many—(1 John 2.18; 4.1.) are entered—The oldest 
MSS. read, ‘“‘ have gone forth,” viz.,from us, confess not 
... Jesus... in the flesh—the token of Antichrist. is 
come—Greek, “‘coming.’’ He who denies Christ's coming 
in the flesh, denies the possibility of the incarnation; he 
who denies that he has come, denies its actuality, They. 
denied the possibility of a Messiah’s appearing, or coming, 
in the flesh. [NEANDER.] I think the Greek present par-- 
ticiple implies both the first and the second advent of 
Christ. He is often elsewhere called the Coming One 
(Greek), Matthew 11. 3; Hebrews 10. 37. The denial of the 
reality of His manifestation in the flesh, at His first com- 
ing, and of His personal advent again, constitutes Anti-. 
christ. “The world turns away from God and Christ,, 
busily intent upon its own husks; but to OPPOSE God andi 
Christ is of the leaven of Satan.” [BENGEL.] This ts-a— 
Greek, “This (such a one as has been just described) is the 
deceiver and the Antichrist.”” The many who in a degree 
fulfil the character, are forerunners of the final personal. 
Antichrist, who shall concentrate in himself all the fea- 
tures of previous Antichristian systems, 8..Look te 
yourselves—amidst the widespread prevalence of de- 
ception so many being led astray. So Christ’s warning, 
Matthew 24. 4, 5, 24. we lose not... we receive—The 
oldest MSS. and versions read, ‘‘ That YE lose not, but that 
YE receive.” which we have wrought—So one oldest 
MS. reads. Other very old MSS., versions, and Fathers, 
read, #* which YE have wrought.” The we being seemingly 
the more difficult reading is less likely to have beena 
transcriber’s alteration. Look that ye lose not the be- 
lieving state of “truth and love,” which WE (as God’s 
workmen, 2 Corinthians 6. 1; 2 Timothy 2. 15) were the in- 
struments of working in you. a full reward—of grace 

not of debt, Fully consummated glory. If “ which YE 
have wrought” be read with very old authorities, the re- 
ward meant is, that of their ‘work (of faith) and labour 
of love.” There are degrees of heavemly reward propor- 
tioned to the degrees of capability of receiving heavenly 
blessedness, ‘Bach vessel of glory hanging on Jesus shall 
be fully happy. But the larger the vessel, the greater will 
be its capacity for receiving heavenly. bliss. He who with 
one pound made ten, received authority over ten cities, 
He who made five pounds received five cities; each ac- 
cording to his capacity of rule, and in proportion to his 
faithfulness. Cf. 1 Corinthians 15.4L. “There is no half 
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reward of the saints. It is either lost altogether, or re- 
ceived in full; in full communion with God.” [BENGEL.] 
Still no service of minister or people shall fail to receive 
itsreward. 9. The loss (v. 8) meant is here explained: the 
not having God, which results from abiding not in the doc- 
trine of Christ. transgresseth—The oldest MSS, and yer- 
sions read, “ Every one who ¢éakes the lead ;” lit., goes, or 
leads on before ; cf. John 10. 4, ‘‘ He goeth before them ” (not 
the same Greek). Cf.3 John 9, “Loveth to have the pre- 
eminence.” hath not God—(1 John 2. 23; 5, 15.) The second 
“of Christ”? is omitted in the oldest MSS., but is under- 
stood in the sense. he—Emphatical: He and He alone. 
10. If there come any—as a teacber or brother, The 
Greek is indicative, not subjunctive; implying that such 
persons do actually come, and are sure tocome; when any 
comes, as there will. True love is combined with hearty 
renunciation and separation from all that is false, 
whether persons or doctrines. receive him not... 
neither bid him God speed—This is notsaid of those who 
were always aliens from the Church, but of those who 
wish to be esteemed brethren, and subvert the true doc- 
trine, [Grorrus.] The greeting salutation forbidden in 
the case of such a one is that usual among Christian brethren 
in those days, not a mere formality, but a token of Chris- 
tian brotherhood. 11. By wishing a false brother or teacher 
“ God (or good) speed,” you imply that he is capable as 
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and His Hospitality to True Preachers. 


such of good speed and joy (the lit, meaning of the Greek), 
and that you wish him it whilst opposing Christ; so you 
identify yourself with ‘his evil deeds.” The Greek of 
“ partaker”’ is “‘ having communion with.” We cannot 
have communion with saints and with Antichrist at once, 
Here we see John’s naturally fiery zeal directed toa right 
end. PoLycarp, the disciple of John, told contemporaries 
ot IREN2UvUS, who narrates the story on their authority, 
that on one occasion when John was about te bathe, and 
heard that Cerinthus, the heretic, was within, he retired 
with abhorrence, exclaiming, Surely the house will fall in 
ruins since the enemy of the truth is there. 12.°I would 
not write—A heart full of love pours itself out more freely 
face to face, than by letter. paper—made of Egyptian 
papyrus. Pens were then reeds split. imk—made of soot 
and water, thickened with gum. Parchment was used for 
the permanent MSS. in which the Epistles were preserved. 
Writing tablets were used merely for temporary purposes, 
as our slates. face to face—lit., “mouth to mouth.” full— 
Greek, “ filled full,” Your joy will be complete in hearing 
from me in person the joyful Gospel truths which I now 
defer communicating till I see you. On other occasions 
his writing the glad truths was for the same purpose, 13, 
ALFORD confesses, The non-mention of tle “lady’’ her- 
self here seems rather to favour the hypothesis that a 
Church is meant, 





THE THIRD EPISTLE OF 


JOHN. 


Ver. 1-14. ADDRESS: WISH FOR GAIUS’ PROSPERITY: 
Joy AT HIS WALKING IN THE TRUTH. HIS HOSPITAL- 
ITY TO THE BRETHREN AND STRANGERS THE FRUIT OF 
Love. DIOTREPHES’ OPPOSITION AND AMBITION. PRAISE 
OF DEMETRIUS. CONCLUSION, 1. I—Emphatical: J per- 
sonally, formy part, On Gaius or Caius, see Introduction 
before Second Epistle. lowe in the truth—(2 John 1.) 
“Beioved”’ is repeated often in this Epistle, indicating 
strong affection (v.1, 2,5, 11), 2. above all things—Grecek, 
“concerning all things: 80 ALFORD: in all respects, But 
WAHL justifies Hnglish Version (cf. 1 Peter 4. 8), Of course, 
since his soul’s prosperity is presupposed, “above all 
things”. does not imply that John wishes Caius’ bodily 
health above that of his soul, but as the first object to be 
desired next after spiritual health. I know you are prosper- 
tog in the concerns of your soul, I wish you similar 
prosperity in your body, Perhaps John had heard from 
the brethren (v. 3) that Caius was in bad health, and was 
tried in other ways (v. 10), to which the wish, v. 2, refers, 
prosper—in general, be in health—in particular. tes- 
tified of the truth that is in thee— Greek, “of (or to) 
thy truth:” thy share of that truth in which thou walk- 
est. [ALFORD.] even as thou—In contrast to Diotrephes 
(v. 9). 4. my children—members of the Church: con- 
firming the view that the elect lady is a Church, 5. 
faithfully—an act becoming afaithfulman, whatsoever 
thou doest—A distinct Greek word from the former 
“doest:” translate, ““workest:” whatsoever work, or 
labour of love, thou dost perform. So Matthew 26. 10, 
“She hath wrought a good work upon me,” and to 
strangers—The oldest MSS., ‘And that (i.e.,and those 
brethren) strangers.” The fact of the brethren whom 
thou didst entertain being ‘‘strangers,’”’ enhances the 
love manifested in the act, 6. borme witmess of thy 
charity before the Church—to stimulate others by the 
good example, The brethren so entertained by Caius 
were missionary evangelists (v. 7); and, probably, in the 
course of narrating their missionary labours for the edi- 
fication of the Church where John then was, incidentally 
mentioned the loving hospitality shown them by Caius, 
bring forward on their journey— if thou (continue to) 
forward on their journey’’ by giving them provisions for 
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the way. after a godly sort—Greek, ‘in a manner wor- 
thy of God,’’ whose ambassadors they are, and whose ser- 
vant thou art. He who honours God’s missionary ser- 
vants (v. 7), honours God. %, his mame’s sake—Christ's, 
went forth—as missionaries, taking nothing—refusing 
to receive aught by way of pay, or maintenance, though 
justly entitled to it, as Paul at Corinth and at Thessa- 
lonica, Gentiles—the Christians just gathered out by 
their labours from among the heathen. As Caius him- 
self was a Gentile convert, “the Gentiles” here must 
mean the converts just made from the heathen, the Gentiles 
to whom they had gone forth. It would have been inex- 
pedient to have taken aught (the Greek meden implies, 
not that they got nothing, though they had desired it, but 
that it was of their own choice they took nothing) from the 
infant churches among the heathen; the case was differ- 
ent in receiving hospitality from Caius, 8. We—In con- 
tradistinction to ‘‘ the Gentiles” or ‘‘ heathen” referred to, 
v.7, therefore—as they take nothing from the Gentiles 
or heathen, receive—The oldest MSS. read, “take up,” 
As they take nothing from the Gentiles, we ought to take 
them up so as to support them. fellow-helpers—with 
them. to the truth—i.e.,/o promote the truth. 9. I wrote 
—The oldest MSS. add “something:’” @ communication, 
probably, on the subject of receiving the brethren with 
brotherly love (v, 8, 10). That Epistle was not designed by 
the Spirit for the universal Church, or else it would have 
been preserved. unto the Church—of which Caius is a 
member, loveth, . , pre-eminence—through ambition, 
Evidently occupying a high place in the Church where 
Caius was (v.10), among them —over the members of the 
Church, receiveth us not—virtually, viz., by not receiving 
with love the brethren whom we recommended to be re- 
ceived (v, 8, 10; cf. Matthew 10. 40), 10. if I come—{V,14,) 
I will remember—lIié,, ‘‘I will bring to mind” before all 
by stigmatizing and punishing. prating—with mere 
silly tattle. meither doth he... receive the brethren 
—with hospitality. “The brethren” are the missionaries 
on their journey, forbiddeth them that would--re- 
eeive them. casteth them—those that would receive the 
brethren, by excommunication from the Church, which 
his infiuence, as a leading man (v, 9) in it, enabled him to 





Inireduction. 


do. NEANDER thinks that the missionaries were JEws 
by birth, whence it is said in their praise they took nothing 
frum THE GENTILES: in contrast to other Jewish mission- 
aries who abused ministers’ right of maintenance else- 
where, as Paul tells us, 2 Corinthians 11.22; Philippians 38, 
2,5,19. Now in the Gentile churches there existed an 
ultra-Pauline party of anti-Jewish tendency, the forerun- 
ners of Marcion: Diotrephes possibly stood at the head 
of this party, which fact, as well as his domineering 
spirit, may account for his hostility to the missionaries, 
and to the apostle John, who had, by the power of love, 
tried to harmonize the various elements in the Asiatic 
churches. Ata later period, Marcion, we know, attached 
himself to Paul alone, and paid no deference to the 
authority of John. 11. follow not that which is evil— 
as manifested in Diotrephes (v. 9,10), but... good—as 
manifested in Demetrius (v.12). is of God—is born of 
God, who is good. hath not seen God—spiritually, not 
literally, 12. of all men—who have had opportunity of 
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formably to it, in acts of real love, hospitality to the 
brethren (in contrast to Diotrephes), &c, Cf. John 3, 21, 
“He that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds 
may be made manifest that they are wrought in God,” 
we also—besides the testimony of “a | men,” and “of the 
truth itself.” ye know—The oldest MSS. read, “thou 
knowest.” 13. I will not—rather ai Greek, “I wish not 
... towrite”’ more, 14. face to face—Greek, ‘mouth to 
mouth.’ peace—Peace inward of conscience, peace fra- 
ternal of friendship, peace supernal of glory. [LYRA.] 
friends—a title seldom used in the New Testament, as it 
is absorbed in the higher titles of “‘ brother, brethren.” 
Still Christ recognizes the relation of friend also, based on 
the highest grounds, obedience to Him from love, and 
entailing the highest privileges, admission to the intim- 
acy of the holy and glorious God, and sympathizing 
Saviour; so Christians have ‘friends’ in Christ. Here 
in a friendly letter, mention of “ friends’ appropriately 
occurs, by mame—no less than if their names were 


knowing his character. of the truth itself—The Gospel 
standard of truth bears witness to him that he walks con- 


written. [BENGEL.] 





THE GENERAL EPISTLE OF 


JUDE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


AuTHoR.—He calls himself in the address ‘‘ the servant of Jesus Christ, and brother of James,” See Introduction to 
the Epistle of James, in proof of James the apostle, and James the Lord’s brother, the bishop of Jerusalem, being one and 
the same person. Galatians 1.19 alone seems to me to prove this. Similarly, Jude the brother of our Lord, and Jude 
the apostle, seem to be one and the same. JEROME, Contra Helvidium, rightly maintains that by the Lord’s brethren 
are meant his cousins, children of Mary and Cleophas (the same as Alpheus). From 1 Corinthians 9. 5 (as “ brethren 
of the Lord” stands between ‘other apostles” and ‘‘ Cephas’’), it seems natural to think that the brethren of the Lora 
are distinguished from the apostles only because ald his brethren were not apostles, but only James and Jude, Jude's 
reason for calling himself ‘‘ brother of James,” was that James, as bishop of Jerusalem, was better known than hime 
self. Had he been, in the strict sense, brother of our Lord, he probably would have so entitled himself, His omission 
of mention of his apostleship is no proof that he was not an apostle; for so also James omits it in his heading; and 
Paul, in his Epistles to the Philippians, Thessalonians, and Philemon, omits it. Had the writer been a counterfeiter 
of the apostle Jude, he would doubtless have called himself an “apostle.” He was called also Lebbeeus and Thaddeus, 
probably to distinguish him from Judas Iscariot, the traitor. Lebbzus, from Hebrew leeb, “ heart,” means courageous, 
Thaddeus is the same as Theudas, from Hebrew thad, the “‘breast.” Luke and John, writing later than Matthew, when 
there would be no confusion between him and Judas Iscariot, give his name Judas. The only circumstance relating 
to him recorded in the Gospels occurs John 14. 22, ‘Judas saith unto him, not Iscariot, Lord, how is it that thou wilt 
manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the world?” &¢, JEROME (Annotationes in Matiheum) says, that he was sent to 
Edessa, to Abgarus, king of Osroene, or Edessa, and that he preached in Syria, Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia, in 
which last country he suffered martyrdom, The story is told on EusEesros’ authority, that Abgarus, on his sick bed, 
having heard of Jesus’ power to heal, sent to beg Him to come and eure him, to which the Lord replied, praising his 
faith, that though he had not seen the Saviour, he yet believed; adding, “As for what thou hast written, that I should 
come to thee, it is necessary that all those things for which I was sent should be fulfilled by me in this place, and 
that having filled them I should be received up to Him that sent me. When, therefore, I shall be received into heay- 
en, I will send unto thee some one of my disciples who shall both heal thy distemper and give life to thee and those 
with thee.” Thomas is accordingly said to haye been inspired to send Thaddeus for the cure and baptism of Abgarus, 
The letters are said to have been shown Thaddeus among the archives of Edessa, It is possible such a message was 
verbally sent, and the substance of it registered in writing afterwards (cf. 2 Kings 5.; and Matthew 15. 22). H&GESIP- 
PUS (in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 20) states, that when Domitian inquired after David’s posterity, some grand- 
sons of Jude, called the Lord’s brother, were brought into his presence. Being asked as to their possessions, they 
said that they had thirty-nine acres of the valne of 9000 denarii, out of which they paid him taxes, and lived by the 
labour of their hands, a proof of which they gave by showing the hardness of their hands, Being interrogated as to 
Christ and His kingdom, they replied, that it was not of this world, but heavenly; and that it would be manifested 
at the end of the world, when He would come in glory to judge the living and the dead, 

AUTHENTICITY.—EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, 3. 25, reckons it among the Antilegomena or controverted Serip- 
tures, “though recognized by the majority.” The reference to the contest of Michael, the archangel, with the devil, 
for the body of Moses, not mentioned elsewhere in the Old Testament, but found in the apocryphal *‘ Book of Enoch, 
probably raised doubts as to its authenticity, as JEROME (Catalogus Seriptorum Ecelesiasticorum, 4) says. Moreover, its 
not being addressed to one particular Chureh, or individual, caused it not to be so immediately recognized as canon- 
ical. A counterfeiter would have avoided using what did not occur in the Old Testament, and which might be re- 
garded as apocryphal. 

As to the book'of Enoch, if quoted by Jude, his quotation of a 
the truth of that passage, not to the whole book; just as Paul, by inspiration, 


passage from it gives ar. inspired sanction only to 
sanctions particular sentiments from 
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Aratus, Epimenides, and Menander, but not all their writings. I think, rather, as there is some slight variation be- 
tween Jude’s statement and that of the book of Enoch, that Jude, though probably not ignorant of the book of Enoch, 
stamps with inspired sanction the current tradition of the Jews as to Enoch’s prophecies; just as Paul mentions the 
names of the Egyptian magicians, “‘ Jannes and Jambres,” not mentioned in the Old Testament. At all events, the 
prophecy ascribed to Enoch by Jude was really his, being sanctioned as such by this inspired writer. So also the 
narration as to the archangel Michael's dispute with Satan concerning the body of Moses, is by Jude’s inspired 
authority (v. 9) declared true. The book of Enoch is quoted by JUSTIN MARTYR, IRENZUS, CLEMENT OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA, &c. Bruce, the Abyssinian traveler, brought home three copies of it in Ethiopic, from Alexandria, of which 
Archbishop Lawrence, in 1821, gave an English translation. The Ethiopic was a version from the Greek, and the 
Greek doubtless a version from the Hebrew, as the names of the angels in it show. The Apostolic Constitutions, 
ORIGEN (Contra Celsum), JEROME, and AUGUSTINE, pronounce it not canonical. Yet it isin the main edifying, vindi- 
eating God’s government of the world, natural and spiritual, and contradicting none of the Scripture statements, 
The name Jesus never occurs, though “Son of man,” so often given to Messiah in the Gospels, is frequent, and terms 
are used expressive of His dignity, character, and acts, exceeding the views of Messiah in any other Jewish book, 
The writer seems to have been a Jew who had become thoroughly imbued with the sacred writings of Daniel. And, 
though many coincidences occur between its sentiments and the New Testament, the Messianic portions are not dis- 
tinct enough to prove that the writer knew the New Testament. Rather, he seems to have immediately preceded 
Christ's coming, about the time of Herod the Great, and so gives us a most interesting view of believing Jews’ opin- 
ions before the advent of our Lord. The Trinity is recognized, 60. 13,14. Messiah is “the elect One” existing from 
eternity, 48. 2, 3,5; “All kings shall fall down before Him, and worship and fix their hopes on this Son of man,” 61, 
10-13. He is the object of worship, 48. 8,4; He is the supreme Judge, 60. 10, 11; 68. 38, 39. There shall be a future state 
of retribution, 93. 8,9; 94. 2,4; chs, 95., 96., 99., 103. The eternity of fature punishment, 103.5. VoLKMAR, in ALFORD, 
thinks the book was written at the time of the sedition of Barchochebas (A. D. 132), by a follower of Rabbi Akiba, the 
upholder of that impostor, This would make the book Antichristian in its origin. If this date be correct, doubtless 
tt copied some things from Jude, giving them the Jewish, not the Christian, colouring. 

EUSEBIUS (Demonstratio Evangelica, 3.5) remarks, it accords with John’s humility that in 2 and 3 John he calls 
himself ‘the elder.” For the same reason James and Jude call themselves ‘*servants of Jesus Christ.” CLEMENS 
ALEXANDRINUS (Adumbrations, in Ep. Jud., p. 1007) says, ‘Jude, through reverential awe, did not call himself 
brother, but servant, of Jesus Christ, and brother of James.” 

TERTULLIAN (De Cultu Feminarum, c. 8) cites the Epistle as that of the apostle James. CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS 
quotes it (v. 8, 17) as Scripture, Séromata 3., 2.11; and (v. 5) in Pedagogus 3., 8.44. The MuRATORI fragment asserts its 
eanonicity. [RouTH, Reliquiwe Sacre, 1. 306.] ORIGEN (Commentary on Matthew 13, 55) says, ‘Jude wrote an Epis- 
tle of few lines, but one filled full of the strong words of heavenly grace.’”’ Also, in Commentary on Matthew 22. 23, he 
quotes v. 6; and on Matthew 18, 10, he quotes v. 1. He calls the writer “ Jude the apostle,” in the Latin remains of his 
works (cf. DAVIDSON, Introduction III, 498). JEROME (Catalogus Seriptorum Ecclesiasticorum 4) reckons it among the 
Scriptures. Though the oldest MSS. of the Peschito omit it, Ephrem Syrus recognizes it. WoRDSWORTH reasons for 
its genuineness thus: St. Jude, we know, died before St. John, ¢. e., before the beginning of the second eentury. Now 
EVUSEBIUS (Zeclesiastical History 3. 32) tells us that St. James was succeeded in the bishopric of Jerusalem by Symeon 
his brother: and also that Symeon satin thatsee till A.D. 107, when as a martyr he was crucified in his 120th year. 
We find that the Epistle to Jude was known in the East and West in the second century; it was therefore circulated 
in Symeon’s lifetime. It never would have received currency such as it had, nor would Symeon have permitted a 
letter bearing the name of an apostle, his own brother Jude, brother of his own apostolical predecessor, St. James, to 
have been circulated, if it were not really St. Jude’s, 

To WHOM ADDRESSED.—The references to Old Testament history, v. 5, 7, and to Jewish tradition, v, 14, &c., 
make it likely that Jewish Christians are the readers to whom Jude mainly (though including also all Christians, v. 
1) writes, just as the kindred.Epistle, 2 Peter, is addressed primarily to the same class; cf. Introductions to land 2 
Peter. The persons stigmatized in it were not merely libertines (as ALFORD thinks), though no doubt that was one 
of their prominent characteristics, but heretics in doctrine, ‘denying the only Lord God, and our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.” Hence he urges believers “ earnestly to contend for the faith once delivered unto the saints.” Insubordina- 
tion, self-seeking, and licentiousness, the fruit of Antinomian teachings, were the evils against which Jude warns 
his readers; reminding them that, to build themselves in their most holy faith, and to pray in the Holy Ghost, are 
the only effectual safeguards, The same evils, along with mocking skepticism, shall characterize the last days before 
the final judgment, even as in the days when Enoch warned the ungodly of the coming flood: As Peter was in Baby- 
lon in writing 1 Peter 5. 13, and probably also in writing 2 Peter (cf. Introductions to 1 and 2 Peter), itseems not un- 
likely that Jude addressed his Epistle primarily to the Jewish Christians in and about Mesopotamian Babylon (a place 
of great resort to the Jews in that day), or else to the Christian Jews dispersed in Pontus; Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia, the persons addressed by Peter. For Jude is expressly said to have preached in Mesopotamia (JEROME, 
Annotationes in Mattheum), and his Epistle, consisting of only twenty-five verses, contains in them no less than eleyen 
passages from 2 Peter (see the list in my Introduction to 2 Peter), Probably in v. 4 he witnesses to the fulfilment of 
Peter's prophecy, ‘‘There are certain men crept in unawares, who were before of old ordained (rather as @reek, ‘ fore- 
written,’ i, e., announced beforehand. by the apostle Peter’s writien prophecy) to this condemnation, ungodly men deny- 
ing the only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ.” Cf. 2 Peter 2.1, ‘ There shall be false teachers among you who 
privily shall bring in damnable heresies, even’ denying the Lord that bought them, and bring upon themselves swift 
destruction.” Also v. 17, 18 plainly refers to the very words of 2 Peter 3. 3, ‘Remember the words which were spoken 
before of the apostles of our Lord Jesus; how they told you there should be mockers in the last time who should walk 
after their own ungodly lusts.” This proves, in opposition to ALForD, that Jude's Epistle is later than Peter’s (whose 
inspiration he thus confirms, just as Peter confirms Paul’s, 2 Peter 3. 15, 16), not vice versa. 

TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING.—ALFORD thinks, that, considering St. Jude was writing to Jews and citing er 
nal instances of Divine vengeance, it is very unlikely he would have omitted to allude to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem if he had written after that event which ‘uprooted the Jewish polity and people. He conjectures from the 
tone and references that the writer lived in Palestine, Butas to the former, negative evidence is doubtfal; for neither 
does John allude in his Epistles, written after the destruction of Jerusalem, to that event. ,Mrnu fixes on A.D., 90, 
nfter the death of all the apostles save John. [incline to think from v, 17, 18 that some time had elapsed since the 
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Second Epistle of Peter (written probably about A. D. 68 or 69) when Jude wrote, and, therefore, that the Epistle of 


Tude was written afer the destruction of Jerusalem. 





Ver, 1-25. ADDRESS; GREETING: His OBJECT IN WRIT- 
™NG: WARNING AGAINST SEDUCERS IN DocrRINE AND 
PRACTICE FROM GOD’S VENGEANCE ON APOSTATES, IS- 
RAEL, THE FALLEN ANGELS, SODOM AND GOMORRAH. 
DESCRIPTION OF THESE BAD MEN, IN CONTRAST TO MI- 
CHAEL: LIKE CAIN, BALAAM, AND CORE: ENOCH’S PROPH- 
ECY AS TO THEM: THE APOSTLES’ FOREWARNING: CoN- 
CLUDING EXHORTATION AS TO PRESERVING THEIR OWN 
FAITH, AND TRYING TO SAVE OTHERS: DoxoLoGy. 1. 
servant of Jesus Christ—as His minister and apostle. 
brother of James—who was more widely known as 
bishop of Jerusalem and “ brother of the Lord ” (é. e., either 
cousin, or stepbrother, being son of Joseph by a former 
marriage; for ancient traditions universally agree that 
Mary, Jesus’ mother, continued perpetually a virgin). 
Jude therefore calls himself modestly ‘‘ brother of James.”’ 
See my JIntroduclion. to them ., . sanctified by God the 
Father—The oldest MSS. and versions, ORIGEN, LUCIFER, 
&c., read, ‘‘ beloved” for sanctified. If English Version be 
read, ¢f. Colossians 1. 12; 1 Peter 1. 2. The Greek is not 
“by,” but “in.” God the Father's love t& the element In 
wh ch they are “beloved.” Thus the conclusion, v. 21, 
corresponds, “ Keep yourselves in the love of God.” Cf. 
“Beloved of the Lord’’ 2 Thessalonians 2. 13. preserved 
im Jesus Christ—‘“kept.” Translate not ‘in,’ but as 
Greek “FoR Jesus Christ.” ‘“ Kept continually (so the 
Greek perfect participle means) by God the Father for 
Jesus Christ,” against the day of His coming. Jude, be- 
forehand, mentions the source and guarantee for the final 
accomplishment of believers’ salyation; lest they should 
be disheartened by the dreadful evils which he proceeds to 
announce. [BENGEL.] and called—Predicated of “them 
that are beloved in God the Father, and preserved in 
Jesus Christ: who are called.’ God’s effectual calling 
in the exercise of His Divine prerogative, guarantees 
their eternal safety. 2. Merey—in a time of wretched- 
ness. Therefore mercy stands first; the merey of Christ 
(wv. 21). peace—in the Holy Ghost (v. 0). love—of God (v. 
21). The three answer to the Divine Trinity. be mul- 
tipited—in youand towards you. 3. Design of the Epis- 
tle (cf. v. 20, 21). all diligemce —(2 Peter 1.5.) As the 
minister is to give all diligence to admonish, so the 
people should, in accordance with his admonition, give 
au diligence to have all Christian graces, and to make 
their calling sure, the common salvation — wrought 
by Christ. Cf. Note, “obtained Like precious faith,’ 
2 Peter l.1. This community of faith, and of the ob- 
ject of faith, salvation, forms the ground of mutual ex- 
hortation by appeals to common hopes and fears. it was 
needful for me—rather, “I felt it necessary to write (now 
at once; so the Greek aorist means; the present infinitive 
‘to write,’ which precedes, expresses merely the general 
fact. of writing) exhorting you.” The reason why he felt 
it necessary “to write with exhortation,” he states, v. 4, 
“For there are certain men crept in,’ &c. Having in- 
tended to write generally of the common saivation, he found 
it necessary from the existing evils in the Church, to 
write specially that they should contend for the faith 
against those evils. earnestly contend--Cf, Philippians 
1.27, “striving together for the faith of the Gospel.” once 
—Greek, ‘‘once for all delivered,’ &c. No other faith or 
revelation is to supersede it. A strong argument for re- 
sisting heretical innovators (v. 4). Believers, like Nehe- 
miah’s workmen, with one hand “ build themselves up in 
their most holy faith,’’ with the other they “contend earn- 
estly for the faith” against its foes. the saimts—all Chris- 
tians, holy (i. e., consecrated to God) by their calling, andin 
God's design, 4. crept in unawares—stealthily and un- 
lawfully. Nole,2 Peter 2.1,“ privily shall bring in damna« 
ble heresies.” certain men—Implying disparagement. 
before... ordained—Greek, “ forewritten,”’ viz., in Peter's 
prophecy v. 17,18; and in Paul’s before that, 1 Timothy 4, 1; 
2Timothy 3.1; and by implicationin thejudgments which 


overtook the apostate angels. The disobedient Israelites, 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Balaam and Core, and which are 
written “for an example” (v, 7, and 5, 6, 11). God’s eternal 
character as the Punisher of sin, as set forth in Scripture 
“of old,” is the ground on which such apostate characters 
are ordained to condemnation. Scriptureis the reflection 
of God’s book of life in which believers are “ written 
among the living.” ‘‘ Forewritten” is applied also in Ro- 
mans 15, 4 to the things written in Seripture. Scripture 
itself reflects God’s character from everlasting, which is 
the ground of His decrees from everlasting. BENGEL ex- 
plains it as an abbreviated phrase for, ‘‘They were of old 
foretold by Enoch (v. 14, who did not write his prophecies), 
and afterwards marked out by the written word.”’ to this 
condemnation—J ude graphically puts their judgment as 
it were present before the eyes, “THs.” _Enoch's propheey 
comprises the “ungodly men” of the last days before 
Christ’s coming to judgment, as well as their forerunners, 
the ‘‘ungodly men” before the flood, the type of the last 
judgment (Matthew 24. 87-39; 2 Peter 3, 3-7), The dispo- 
sition and the doom of both correspond. the grace of 
our God—A phrase for the Gospel especially sweet to be- 
lievers who appropriate God in Christ as “ our God,” and 
so rendering the more odious the vile perversity of those 
who turn the Gospel state of grace and liberty into a 
ground of licentiousness, as if their exemption from the 
law gave them a license to sin. denying the only Lord 
—The oldest MSS., versions, and Fathers omit “God,” 
which follows in English Version. Translate as the Greek, 
“the only Master; here used of Jesus Christ, who is at 
once Master and “‘ Lord” (a different Greek word). So 2 Pe- 
ter 2.1, Note. By virtue of Christ’s perfect oneness with 
the Father, He, as well as the Father, is termed “ the 
ONLY” God and “ MASTER.” Greek, “ Master,” implies 
God's absolute ownership to dispose of His creatures as He 
likes. 5. (Hebrews 3.16; 4.13.) therefore—Other oldest 
MSS. and Vulgate read, “ But;” in contrast to the ungodly, 
v. 4, though ye once—rather, “once forall.” Translate, 
“T wish to remind you, as knowing ALL (viz,, that Tam re- 
Serring to. So the oldest MSS., versions, and Fathers) 
once for ali.”’ As already they know all the facts once for 
all, he needs only to “remind” them, the Lord—The old- 
est MSS. and versions read, “‘Jesus.”’ So “Christ” is said 
to have accompanied the Israelites in the wilderness; so 
perfectly is Jesus one with the God of the Israelite the- 
ocracy. saved—brought safely, and into a state of safety 
and salvation, afterward — Greek, “‘secondly;’’ in the 
next instance ‘‘destroyed them that believed not,” as 
contrasted with His in the first instance having saved them, 
6. (2 Peter 2.4.) kept not their first estate —Vulgate 
translates, “their own principality,” which the fact of an- 
gels being elsewhere called “ principalities,” favours: 
“their own” implies that, instead of being content with 
the dignity once for all assigned to them under the Son ot 
God, they aspired higher. ALFORD thinks the narrative 
in Genesis 6. 2 is alluded to, not the fall of the devil ana 
lis angels, as he thinks “giving themselves over to for- 
nication” (v. 7) proves; cf. Greek, “in like manner ft 
these,” viz., to the angels (v, 6), It seems to me more natu- 
ral to take “sons of God” (Genesis 6.2) of the Sethites, 
than of angels, who, as “ spirits,” do not seem capable of 
carnal connection. The parallel, 2 Peter 2. 4, plainly re- 
fers to the fall of the apostate angels. And “in like man- 
ner fo these,” v. 7, refers to the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah, “the cities about them” sinning “in like man- 
ner” as they did. [Esrrus and CALVIN.] Even if Greek 
“these,” v. 7, refer to the angels, the sense of “in like 
manner as these” will be, not that the angels carnally 
Sornicated with the daughters of men, but that their am- 
bition, whereby their affections went away from God and 
they fell, is in God's view a sin of like kind spiritually as 
Sodom’s going away from God’s order of nature after 
strange fiesh; the sin of the apostate angels after their 
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kind is analogous to that of the human Sodomites after 
their kind. Cf. the somewhat similar spiritual connec- 
tion of whoremongers and covelousness, The apocryphal 
book of Enoch interprets Genesis 6. 2 as ALrorp. But 
though Jude accords with it in some particulars, it does 
not follow that he accords with it in all, The Hebrews 
name the fallen angels Aza and Azael. left—of their own 
accord, their own—Grecek, “their proper.” habitation 
—Heaven, all bright and glorious, as opposed to the 
“*darkness’’ to which they now are doomed. Their am- 
bitious designs seem to have had a peculiar connection 
with this earth, of which Satan before his fall may have 
been God's vicegerent, whence arises his subsequent con- 
nection with it as first the Tempter, then “the prince of 
this world.” reserved—As the Greek is the same, and 
there is an evident reference to their having “‘ kept not 
their first estate,” translate, ‘‘He hath kept.” Probably 
what is meant is, He hath kept them in His purpose ; that 
is their sure doom; moreover, as yet, Satan and his de- 
mons roam at large on the earth. An earnest of their 
doom is their having been cast out of heaven, being 
already restricted to ‘‘ the darkness of this present world,” 
the “air” that surrounds the earth, their peculiar ele- 
ment now. They lurk in places of gloom and death, 
looking forward with agonizing fear to their final tor- 
ment in the bottomless pit. He means not literal chains 
and darkness, but figurative in this present world where, 
with restricted powers and liberties, shut out from heay- 
en, they, like condemned prisoners, await their doom, 
7. Even as—ALFORD translates, “(I wish to remind you, v. 
5) that,’ &c. Sodom, &c.—(2 Peter 2.6.) giving them- 
selves over to fornication — following fornication extra- 
ordinarily, i. e., out of the order of nature. On “in 
like manner to them’ (Greek), ef. Note, v. 6. Cf. on 
Spiritual fornication, ‘‘go a whoring from thee,’ Psalm 
73. 27. going after strange flesh— departing from the 
course of nature, and going after that which is un- 
natural. In later times the most enlightened heathen 
nations indulged in the sin of Sodom without com- 
punction or shame. are set forth—before our eyes. 
suffering —undergoing to this present time; alluding to 
the marks of voleanic fire about the Dead Sea. the 
vengeance— Greek, “ righteous retribution,”’ eternal fire 
—The lasting marks of the fire that consumed the cities 
irreparably, isa type of the eternal fire to which the in- 
habitants have been consigned. BENGEL translates as the 
Greek will admit, “Suffering (the) punishment (which they 
endure) as an example or sample of eternal fire {viz., that 
which shall consume the wicked).” Ezekiel 16. 53-50 
shows that Sodom’s punishment, as a nation, is not eler- 
nal. Cf, also 2 Peter 2,6, 8. also—rather, “In like man- 
ner nevertheless’ (notwithstanding these warning exaim- 
ples), [ALFORD.] these... dreamexrs—The Greek has 
not “‘jilthy”’ of English Version, The clause, ‘‘ these men 
dreaming” (i. e., in their dreams), belongs to all the 
verbs, ‘‘ defile,” &c.; ‘‘despise,”’ &c.; “speak evil,’’ &c. 
All sinners are spiritually asleep, and their carnal 
activity is as it were a dream (1 Thessalonians 5. 6, 7). 
Their speaking evil of dignities is because they are dream- 
ing, and know not what they are speaking evil of (v.10). ‘As 
a man dreaming seems to himself to be seeing and hear- 
ing many things, so the natural man’s lusts are agitated 
by joy, distress, fear, and the other passions, But he isa 
stranger to self-command. Hence, though he bring into 
play all the powers of reason, he cannot conceive the true 
liberty which the sons of light, who are awake and in the 
daylight, enjoy.’’ [BENGEL.] defile the flesh—(V.7.) do- 
minion—“ lordship.” dignities—li/., “glories.” Earthly 
and heavenly dignilies. 9. Michael, the archangel— 
Nowhere in Scripture is the plural used, “ archangels;” 
but only ons, ‘archangel.’’ The only other passage in 
the New Testament where it occurs, is 1 Thessalonians 4, 
16, where Christ is distinguished from the archangel, 
with whose voice He shall descend to raise the dead; 
they therefore err who confound Christ with Michael. 
The names means, Whois like God? In Daniel 10,13 he is 
eallea * One (Margin, the first) of the chief princes.’ He is 
the champion angelof Israel. In Revelation 12,7 the con- 
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flict between Michael and Satan is again alluded to, 
durst not—from reverence for Satan’s former dignity 
(v. 8) railing accusation—Greek, “judgment of blas- 
phemy,” or evil-speaking. Peter said, Angels do not, in 
order to avenge themselves, rail at dignities, though un- 
godly, when they have to contend with them: Jude says, 
that the archangel Michael himself did not rail even at 
the time when he fought with the Devil, the prince of 
evil spirits—not from fear of him, but from reverence of 
God, whose delegated power in this world Satan once 
had, and even in some degree still has. From the word 
“*disputed,’’ or debated in controversy, it is plain it was a 
judicial contest. about the body of Moses—his literal 
body. Satan, as having the power of death, opposed the 
raising of it again, on the ground of Moses’ sin at Meri- 
bah, and his murder of the Egyptian. That Moses’ body 
was raised, appears from his presence with Elijah and 
Jesus (who were in the body) at the Transfiguration: the 
sample and earnest of the coming resurrection-kingdom, 
to be ushered in by Michael’s standing up for God's peo- 
ple. Thusin each dispensation a sample and pledge of 
the future resurrection was given: Enoch in the patri- 
archal dispensation, Moses in the Levitical, Elijah in the 
prophetical. It is noteworthy that the same rebuke is 
recorded here, as was used by the Angel of the Lord, or 
Jehovah the Second Person, in pleading for Joshua, the 
representative of the Jewish Church, against Satan, in 
Zechariah 3. 2; whence some have thought that also here 
“the body of Moses” means the Jewish Church accused 
by Satan, before God, for its filthiness, on which ground 
he demands that Divine justice should take its course 
against Israel, but is rebuked by the Lord who has 
“chosen Jerusalein:” thus, as “‘ the body of Christ” is the 
Christian Church, so ‘the body of Moses” is the Jewish 
Church. But the literal body is evidently here meant 
(though, secondarily, the Jewish Church is typified by 
Moses’ body, as it was there represented by Joshua the 
high priest); and Michael, whose connection seems to 
be so close with Jehovah-Messiah on the one hand, and 
with Israel on the other, naturally uses the same lan- 
guage as his Lord. As Satan (adversary in court) or the 
Devil (accuser) accuses alike the Church collectively and 
“the brethren” individually, so Christ pleads for us as 
our Advocate, Israel’s, and all believers’ full justifica- 
tion, and the accuser’s being rebuked finally, is yet 
future. JOSEPHUS, Antiqwities, 4. 8, states that God hid 
Moses’ body, lest, if it had been exposed to view, it 
would have been made an idol of. Jude, in this account, 
either adopts it from the apocryphal ‘‘assuamption of 
Moses” (as ORIGEN, concerning Principalities, 3. 2, thinks), 
or else from the ancient tradition on which that work was 
founded. Jude, as inspired, could distinguish how much 
of the tradition was true, how much false. We have no 
such means of distinguishing, and therefore ean be sure 
of no tradition, save that which is in the written word, 
10. (2 Peter 2.12.) those things which— Greek, “all 
things whatsoever they understand not,” viz., the things of 
the spiritual world, but what... naturally—Connect 
thus, ‘Whatever (so the Greek) things naturally (by nat- 
ural, blind instinct), as the unreasoning (so the Greek) 
animals, they know,’ &c. The Greek for the former 
“know” implies deeper knowledge; the latter know,” 
the mere perception of the “animal senses and faculties,” 
il. Woe—Jote, 2 Peter 2. l4, “cursed children,” Caim—the 
murderer; the root of whose sin was hatred and envy of 
the godly, as it is the sin of these seducers. ram greed< 
ily—lit., ‘‘ have been poured forth” like a torrent that has 
burst its banks. Reckless of what it costs, the loss of 
God's favour and heaven, on they rush after gain like 
Balaam. perished in the gainsaying of Core—(Cf. Note, 
v.12.) When we read of Korah perishing by gainsaying, 
we read virtually also of these perishing in like manner 
through the same: for the same seed bears the same har- 
vest. 12. spots—So 2 Peter 2.13, Greek, spiloi; but here 
the Greek is spilades, which elsewhere, in secular writers, 
means rocks, viz.,on which the Christian love-feasts were 
in danger of being shipwrecked. The oldest MS. pre- 
fixes the article emphatically, “‘rHE rocks.” The refer- 
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ence to “clouds... winds... waves of the sea,”’ accords 
with this image of rocks. Vulgate seems to have beén 
misled by the similar sounding word to translate, as 
English Version, ‘spots ;’’ cf. however, v. 23, which favours 
English Version, if the- Greek will bear it. Two oldest 
MSS., by the transcriber’s effort to make Jude say the 
same as Peter, read here ‘‘deceivings” for ‘* love-feasts,” 
but the weightiest MS. and authorities support English 
Version reading. The love-feast accompanied the Lord’s 
Supper (1 Corinthians 11., end). Korah the Levite, not 
satisfied with his ministry, aspired to the sacrificing 
priesthood also: so ministers in the Lord’s Supper have 
sought to make it a sacrifice, and themseives the sacri- 
jicing priests, usurping the function of our only Chris- 
tian sacerdotal Priest, Christ Jesus, Let them beware 
of Korah’s doom! without fear—Join these words 
not as English Version, but with “feast.’’ Sacred feasts 
especially ought to be celebrated with fear, Feasting 
is not fauity in itself [BENGEL], but it needs to be 
accompanied with fear of forgetting God, as Job in 
the case of his sons’ feasts. feeding themselves—Grcek, 
“pasturing (tending) themselves.” What they look to 
is the pampering of themselves, not the feeding of the 
flock, clouds—from which one would expect refreshing 
rains. 2 Peter 2,17, ““wells without water.” Professors 
without practice. carried about—The oldest MSS. have 
“carried aside,” #. e., out of the right course (cf. Ephesians 
4.14), trees whose fruit withereth—rather, “ trees of the 
late (or waning) autumn,” viz., when there are no longer 
leaves or fruits on the trees (BENGEL], &c. without 
fruit—having no good fruit of knowledge and practice; 
sometimes used of what is positively bad. twice dead— 
First when they cast their leaves in autumn, and seem 
during winter dead, but revive again in spring; secondly, 
when they are “plucked up by the roots.’ So these 
apostates, once dead in unbelief, and then by profession 
and baptism raised from the death of sin to the life of 
righteousness, but now having become dead again by 
apostasy, and so hopelessly dead. There isaclimax. Not 
only without leaves, like trees in late autumn, but without 
fruit: not only so, but dead twice; and to crown all, 
“plucked up by the roots.” 13. Raging—Wild. Jude 
has in mind Isaiah 57. 20. shame—plural in Greek, 

shames” (cf. Philippians 3.19), wandering stars—in- 
stead of moving on in a regular orbit, as lights to the 
world, bursting forth on the world like erratic comets, or 
rather meteors of fire, with a strange glare, and then 
doomed to fall back again into the blackness of gloom, 
14. See Introduction on the source whence Jude derived 
this prophecy of Enoch. The Holy Spirit, by Jude, has 
sealed the truth of this much of the matter contained in 
the book of Enoch, though probably that book, as well as 
Jude, derived it from tradition (cf. Note, v. 9). There are 
reasons given by some for thinking the book of Enoch 
copied from Jude rather than vice versa. It is striking 
how, from the first, prophecy hastened towards its con- 
summation. The earliest prophecies of the Redeemer 
dwell on His second coming in glory, rather than His first 
coming in lowliness (ef. Genesis 3. 15 with Romans 16. 20). 
Enoch in his translation without death, illustrated that 
truth which he all his life preached to the unbelieving 
world, the certainty of the Lord’s coming, and the resur- 
rection of the dead, as the only effectual antidote to their 
skepticism and self-wise confidence in nature’s perma- 
nence, And—Greek, ‘Moreover, also Enoch,” &¢. of 
these—in relation to these. The reference of his prophe- 
cies was not to the antediluvians alone, but to all the un- 
godly (v.15). His prophecy applied primarily indeed to 
the flood, but ultimately to the final judgment. seventh 
from Adam—Seven is the sacred number, In Enoch, 
freedom from death and the sacred number are com- 
bined: for every seventh object is most highly valued. 
Jude thus shows the antiquity of the prophecies. Cf. “of 
old,” ote, v. 4. There were only five fathers between 
Enoch and Adam. The sevenih from Adam prophesied 
the things which shall close the seventh age of the world, 
[BENGEL,] cometh—lit., “came.” Prophecy regards the 
future as certain as if it were past, saimts—Holy angels 
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(cf. Deuteronomy 33, 2; Daniel 7.10; Zechariah 14.5; Mat- 
thew 25.31; Hebrews 12.22), 15. This verse and the begin- 
ning of Enoch’s prophecy is composed in Hebrew poetic 
parallelism, the oldest specimen extant. Some think 
Lamech’s speech, which is also in poetic parallelism, 
was composed in mockery of Enoch’s prophecy: as 
Enoch foretold Jehovah’s coming to judgment, so La- 
mech presumes on impunity in polygamy and murder 
(just as Cain the murderer seemed to escape with impu- 
nity). convinee—convict. hard speeches—such as are 
noticed in v, 8, 10, 16; Malachi 3. 13, 14; contrast 16.17. ume 
godly sinners—not merely sinners, but proud despisers of 
God: impious. against him—They who speak against 
God's children are regarded by God as speaking against 
Himself, 16. murmurers—in secret: muttering murmurs 
against God’s ordinances and ministers in Church and 
state. Cf. v. 8, “speak evil of dignities;” 15, “hard 
speeches; against the Lord. complainers—nevyer satis- 
fied with their lot (Numbers 11. 1; cf. the penalty, Deuter- 
onomy 28. 47, 48), walking after their own lusts—(v, 18.) 
The secret of their murmuring and complaining is the rest- 
less insatiability of their desires. great swelling words 
—(2 Peter 2.18.) men’s persons—their mere outward ap- 
pearance and rank. because of advantage—for the sake 
of what they may gain from them, While they talk great 
swelling words, they are really mean and fawning towards 
those of wealth and rank, 17. But ye, beloved—in con- 
trast to those reprobates, v. 20, again. remember—Im- 
plying that his readers had been contemporaries of the 
apostles, For Peter uses the very same formula in re- 
minding the contemporaries of himself and the other 
apostles, spoken before—spoken already before now. 
the apostles—Peter (Voles, 2 Peter 3. 2, 8), and Paul before 
Peter (Acts 20,29; 1 Timothy 4.1; 2 Timothy 3.1). Jude 
does not exclude himself from the number of the apostles 
here, for in v. 18, immediately after, he says, ‘they told 
YOU,’ not us (rather as Greek, “used to tell you:” imply- 
ing that Jude’s readers were contemporaries of the apos- 
tles, who used to tell them). 18. mockers—In the parallel, 
2 Peter 3. 3, the same Greek js translated “scoffers.” The 
word is found nowhere else in the New Testament. How 
ALFORD can deny that 2 Peter 3.2,3 is referred to (at 
least in part), I cannot imagine, seeing that Jude quotes 
the very words of Peter as the words which ithe apostles 
used to speak to his (Jude’s) readers, walk after their 
own ungodly lusts—lit., ‘after (according to) their own 
lusts of ungodliness,”’ 19. These be they—Showing that 
their characters are such as Peter and Paul had foretold. 
separate themselves—from Church communion in its 
vital, spiritual reality: for outwardly they took part in 
Church ordinances (v.12), Some oldest MSS. omit ‘ them- 
selves:’’ then understand it, ‘separate,’ cast out mem- 
bers of the Church by excommunication (Isaiah 65.5; 66. 
5; Luke 6, 22; John 9.34; cf. ‘“casteth them out of the 
Church,” 38 John 10), Many, however, understand “ theme 
selves,’ which indeed is read in some of the oldest MSS. 
as English Version hasit. Arrogant setting up of them- 
selves, as having greater sanctity and a wisdom and pe- 
culiar doctrine, distinct from others, isimplied, sensual 
—lit., ““animal-souled:’”’ as opposed to the spiritual, or 
“having the Spirit.’ It is translated “ the natwral man,” 
1 Corinthians 2,14. In the threefold division of man’s 
being, body, soul, and spirit, the due state in God’s design 
is, that ‘‘the spirit,” which is the recipient of the Holy 
Spirit uniting man to God, should be first, and should 
rule the soul, which stands intermediate between the body 
and spirit; butin the animal, or natural man, the spirit is 
sunk into subserviency to the animal soul, which is 
earthly in its motives and aims, The ‘carnal’ sink 
somewhat lower, for in these the flesh, the lowest element 
and corruptside of man’s bodily nature, reigns paramount, 
having not the Spirit—In the animal and natural man 
the spirit, his higher part, which ought to be the receiver 
of the Holy Spirit, is not so; and therefore, his spirit not 
being in its normal state, he is said not to have the spirit (cf. 
John 3. 5, 6). In the completion of redemption the parts 
of redeemed man shall be placed in their due relation: 
whereas in the ungodly, the soul severed from the spirtt 
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shall have for ever animal life without union to God and 
heaven—a living death. 20. Resuming v.17. building 
up yoursel ves—the opposite to the ‘separate themselves” 
(vy, 19): as “in the Holy Ghost’ is opposed to ‘“ Having not 
the Spirit.” om—as on a foundation, Building on THE 
FAITH is equivalent to building on Christ, the object 
of faith. praying in the Holy Ghost — (Romans 8, 
26; Ephesians 6.18.) The Holy Spirit teaches what we 
are to pray for,and how. None can pray aright save by 
being in the Spirit, i. e.,in the element of His influence, 
CHRYSOSTOM states that, among the charisms bestowed 
at the beginning of the New Testament dispensation, was 
the gift of prayer, bestowed on some one who prayed in 
the name of the rest, and taught others to pray, More- 
over, their prayers so conceived and often used, were 
received and preserved among Christians, and out of 
them forms of prayer were framed. Such is the origin of 
liturgies. [HAmMMOND.] 21. In v. 20, 21, Jude combines the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost: and faith, hope and 
love. Keep yourselves—not in your own strength, but 
“in the love of God,” i. e., God’s love to you and all His be- 
Neving children, the only guarantee for their being kept 
safe. Man’s need of watching isimplied ; at the same time 
he cannot keep himself, unless God in His love keep him, 
looking for—in hope. the mercy of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—to be fully manifested at His coming. Mercy is 
usually attributed to the Father: here to the Son; so en- 
tirely one are they, 22,23. None but those who ‘ keep 
themselves” are likely to “save’’ others, have compas- 
sion—So one oldest MS. reads. But two oldest MSS., Vul- 
gate, &c., read, “convict; ‘xeprove to their conviction ;” 
“confute, so as to convince,” making a difference—The 
oldest MSS. and versions read the accusative for the nom- 
inative, ‘‘ when separating themselves” [WAHL], referring 
to v.19; or “ when contending with you,” as the Greek is 
translated, v. 9. 23. save with fear—The oldest MSS. do 
not read “ with fear” in this position: but after ‘‘snatch- 
ing them out of the fire” (with which, cf. Amos 4.11; 1 
Corinthians 3, 15; Zechariah 3.2, said of a most narrow 
escape), they add the following words, forming a THIRD 
class, ‘‘and others compassionate with (1N) fear.” Three 
kinds of patients require three kinds of medical treatment, 
Ministers and Christians are said to “‘save’’ those whom 
they are made the instruments of saving; the Greek for 
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“save” is present, therefore meaning “try tosave.” Jude 
already (v. 9) had reference to the same passage (Zechariah 

3, 1-3), The three classes are: (1.) Those who contend with 
you (accusative in oldest MSS.), whom you should convict; 
(2.) those who are as brands already in the fire, of which 

hell-fire is the consummation: these you should try to 
save by snatching them out; (3.) those who are objects of 
compassion, Whom accordingly you should compassionate 
(and help if oceasion should offer), but at the same time 
not let pity degenerate into connivance at their error, 

Your compassion is to be accompanied “with fear’ of 

being at all defiled by them, hating—Even hatred has 
its legitimate field of exercise. Sin is the only thing 
which God hates; so ought we. even the garment—a 
proverbial phrase: avoiding the most remote contact 
with sin, and hating that which borders on it. As gar- 
ments of the apostles wrought miracles of good in healing, 
so the very garment of sinners metaphorically, @. e., any- 
thing brought into contact with their pollution, is to be 
avoided. Cf.astolepers and other persons defiled, Leyiti- 

cus 13. 52-57; 15. 4-17: the garments were held polluted; and 
any one touching them was excluded, until purified, from 
religious and civil communion with the sanctifled people 
of Israel. Christians who received at baptism the white 
garment in token of purity, are not to defile it by any 
approach to what is defiled. 24, 25. Concluding doxolo- 

gy. Now—Greek, “ But.’? you—ALFORD, on inferior au- 
thority, reads, ‘‘them.” You is in contradistinection to 
those ungodly men mentioned above, keep... from 
falling—rather, “guard ... (so as to be) without falling,” 
or stumbling. before the presence of his glory—i. ¢., be- 
Sore Himself, when He shall be revealed in glory, fault- 
less— Greek, “ blameless.” with exceeding joy—lit., ‘ with 

exultation” as of those who leap for joy. To the only 
.... God our Saviour—The oldest MSS. add, “ through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” The transcribers, fancying that 
“Saviour” applied to Christ alone, omitted the words. 
The sense is, To the only God (the Father) who is our Sa- 
viour through (i. e., by the mediation of) Jesus Christ our 
Lord. dominion—Greek, “might.” power—authority: 
legitimate power. The oldest MSS. and Vulgate, after 
‘power,’ have ‘before all the age,’’ i, e., before all time 
as to the past; ‘‘and now,’ as to the present; ‘and to ali 
the ages,” i. e., for ever, as to the time to come, 
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OF ST. JOHN 


THE DIVINE. 


INTRODUCTION, 


AUTHENTICITY.—The author calls himself John (ch. 1.1, 4,9; 22.8). JUSTIN MARTYR (Dialogue, p, 308, A. D, 139-16]) 
quotes from the Apocalypse, as John the apostle’s work, the prophecy of the millennium of the saints, to be followed by 


the general resurrection and judgment, 


‘his testimony of Justin is referred to also by EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History 


4.18. JUSTIN, in the early part of the second century, held his controversy with Trypho, a learned Jew, at Zphesus, 
where John had been living thirty or thirty-five years before: he says that “the Revelation had been given to John, 
one of the twelve apostles of Christ.””. Mrurro, bishop of Sardis (about 171 A. D.), one of the seven churches addressed, a 
successor, therefore, of one of the seven angels, is said by EUSEBIUS (Keclesiastical History 4. 26) to have written treatises 
on the Apocalypse of John, The testimony of the bishop of Sardis is the more impartial, as Sardis is one of the 
churches severely reproved (ch. 3. 1). So also THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH (about 180 A. D.), according to EUSsE- 
BIUS 4. 26, quoted testimonies from the Apocalypse of John. Evsrsrus says the same of Apollonius, who lived in 
Asia Minor in the end of the second century, IrENzzus (about 180 A. D.), a hearer of Polycarp, the disciple of John, 
and supposed by ARCHBISHOP USHER to be the angel of the Church of Smyrna, is most decided again and again in 
quoting the Apocalypse as the work of the apostle John (Heereses 4., 20. 11; 4., 21. 3; 4., 30. 4; 5., 36. 1; 5., 30. 3; 5., 35. 2). In 
5., 30. 1, alluding to the mystical number of the beast, 666 (ch, 13. 18), found in all old copies, he says, ‘‘ We do not hazard 
a confident theory as to the name of Antichrist; for if it had been necessary that his name should be proclaimed 
openly at the present time, it would have been declared by him who saw the apocalyptic vision ; for it was seen at no 
tong time back, but almost in our generation, towards the end of Domitian’s reign.” In his work against heresies, published 
ten years after Polycarp’s martyrdom, he quotes the Apocalypse twenty times, arid makes long extracts from it, as in- 
spired Scriptare. These testimonies of persons contemporary with John’s immediate successors, and more or less con- 
nected with the region of the seyen churches to which Revelation is addressed, are most convincing, TERTULLIAN, of 
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North Africa (about 220 A. D.), Adversus Marcion 3. 14, quotes the apostle John’s description iu the Apocalypse of the 
sword proceeding out of the Lord’s mouth (ch, 19, 15), and 24, the heavenly city (ch, 21), Cf. De Resurrectione 27; De 
Anima 8, 9, &e.; De Prescriptione Hercticorum 33. The MURATORI fragment of the canon (about A. D. 200) refers to John 
the apostle writing to the seven churches, HIpPoLytus, bishop of Ostia, near Rome (about 240 A. D.), De Antichristo, 
Pp. 67, quotes ch, 17. 1-18, as the writing of John the apostle, Among Hippolytus’ works, there is specified in the cata- 
logue on his statue, a treatise ‘on the Apocalypse and Gospel according to John,’ CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (about 
200 A. D.), Stromata 6, 13, aHudes to the twenty-four seats on which the elders sit as mentioned by John in the Apoca- 
lypse (ch, 4. 5); also, in Quis dives Salvus, sec. 42, he mentions John’s return from Patmos to Ephesus on the death of 
the Roman tyrant, ORIGEN (about 233 A. D.), Commentary on Matthew, in EuSEBIUS (Ecclesiastical History 6, 25), men- 
tions John as the author of the Apocalypse, without expressing any doubts as to its authenticity; also, in Comment- 
ary on Matthew, tom, 16. 6, he quotes ch. 1. 9, and says, ‘‘ John seems to have beheld the Apocalypse in the island of 
Patmos,” VICTORINUS, bishop of Pettau in Pannonia, who suffered martyrdom under Diocletian in 303 A, D., wrote 
the earliest extant commentary on the Apocalypse. Though the Old Syriac Peschito version does not contain the 
Apocalypse, yet EPHREM SyRuS (about 378 A. D.) frequently quotes the Apocalypse as canonical, and ascribes it to 
John, : 

Its canonicity and inspiration (according to a scholium of ANDREAS OF CAPPADOCIA) are attested by PAPIAS, a 
hearer of John, and associate of PoLycarRp. PAPIAS was bishop of Hierapolis, near Laodicea, one of the seven churehes, 
WORDSWORTH conjectures that a feeling of shame, on account of the rebukes of Laodicea in Revelation, may have 
operated on the Council of Laodicea, so as to omit Revelation from its list of books to be read publicly. (?) The Epistle 
of the churches of Lyons and Vienne to the churches of Asiaand Phrygia (in EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History 5. 1-3), 
in the persecution under M. Aurelius, A, D.77, quotes ch. 1.5; 3. 14; 14. 4, and 22, 11, as Scripture. CyPrrAn (about 250 
A.D.) also, in Zp, 13, quotes ch. 2,5 as Scripture; and in Zp. 25 he quotes ch, 3, 21, as of the same authority as the Gos- 
pel. (For other instances, see ALFORD'’S Prolegomena, from whom mainly thissummary of evidence has been derived.) 
. ATHANASIUS, in his Festival Epistle, enumerates the Apocalypse among the canonical Scriptures, to which none must 
add, and from which none must take away. JEROME (in Epistola ud Paulinum) includes in the canon the Apocalypse, 
adding, “It has as many mysteries as words. All praise falls short of its merits. In each of its words lie hid mani- 
fold senses.” Thus an unbroken chain of testimony down from the apostolic period confirms its canonicity and 
authenticity. 

The ALoGi (Hpiphanius Hereses 51), and CA1us the Roman presbyter (EUSEBIUS 3. 28), towards the end of the second 
and beginning of the third century, rejected St. John’s Apocalypse on mere captious grounds, Caius, according to 
JEROME, De Viris Ilustribus, about 210 A. D., attributed it to Cerinthus, on the ground of its supporting the millennial 
reign on earth. DIoNysIUS OF ALEXANDRIA mentions many before his time who rejected it because of its obscurity, 
and because it seemed to support Cerinthus’ dogma of an earthly and carnal kingdom; whence they attributed it to 
Cerinthus. This Dronysrus, scholar of ORIGEN, and bishop of Alexandria (A. D. 247), admits its inspiration (in EUSE- 
BIUS, Ecclesiastical History 7. 10), but attributes it tosome John distinct from John the apostle, on the ground of its differ- 
ence of style and character, as compared with St. John’s Gospel and Epistle, as also because the name John is several 
times mentioned in the Apocalypse, which is always kept back in both the Gospel and Epistle; moreover, neither 
does the Epistle make any allusion to the Apocalypse, nor the Apocalypse to the Epistle; and the style is not pure 
Greek, but abounds in barbarisms and solecisms. EUSEBIUS wayers in opinion (Ecclesiastical History 24, 39) as to 
whether itis, or is not, to be ranked among the undoubtedly canonical Scriptures. His antipathy to the millennial 
doctrine would give an unconscious bias to his judgment on the Apocalypse. CyRIL OF JERUSALEM (A. D. 386), Cate- 
chesis 4, 35, 36, omits the Apocalypse in enumerating the New Testament Scriptures to be read privately as well as pub- 
licly. ‘‘ Whatever is not read in the churches, that do not even read by thyself; the apostles and ancient bishops of 
the Church who transmitted them to us were far wiser than thou art.” Hence, wesee that, in his day, the Apocalypse 
was not readin thechurches. Yet in Catechesis 1.4 he quotes ch. 2. 7,17; and in Catechesis 1., 15, 13 he draws the pro- 
phetical statement from ch. 17,11, that the king who is to humble the three kings (Daniel 7. 8, 20) is the eighth king. In 
e. 15. and 27, he similarly quotes from ch. 12. 3,4. ALFORD conjectures that Cyr1L had at some time changed his 
opinion. and that these references to the Apocalypse were slips of memory whereby he retained phraseology which 
belonged to his former, not his subsequent views. The sixtieth canon (if genuine) of the Laodicean Council in the 
middle of the fourth century omits the Apocalypse from the canonical books. The Eastern Church in part doubted, 
the Western Church, after the fifth century, universally recognized, the Apocalypse. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, De 
Adoratione 146, though implying the fact of some doubting its genuineness, himself undoubtedly accepts it as the work 
of St. John. ANDREAS OF CHSAREA, in Cappadocia, recognized as genuine and canonical, and wrote the first entire 
and connected-commentary on, the Apocalypse. The sources of doubt seem to have been, (1.) the antagonism of 
many to the millennium, which is set forth in it; (2.) its obscurity and symbolism having caused it not to be read in 
the churches, or to be taught to the young. But ‘he most primitive tradition is unequivocal in its favour, In a word, 
the objective evidence is decidedly for it; the only arguments against it seem to have been subjective. 

The personal notices of John in the Apocalypse occur ch, 1. 1, 4,9; 22,8, Moreover, the writer’s addresses to the 
churches of Proconsular Asia (ch. 2. 1).accord with the concurrent tradition, that after John’s return from his exile 
in Patmos, at the death of DomiTrANn, under Nerva, he resided for long, and died at last in Ephesus, in the time of 
Trajan (EUSEBIUS, Eeclesiastical History 3. 20, 23). If the Apocalypse were not the inspired work of John, purporting 
as if does to be an address from their superior tothe seven churches of Proconsular Asia, it would have assuredly been 
rejected in that region; whereas the earliest testimonies tn those churches are all in its favour, One person alone was 
entitled to use language of authority such as is addressed to the seven angels of the churches—namely, John, as the 
last surviving apostle and superintendent of all the churches. Also, it accords with John’s manner to assert the ac- 
euracy of his testimony both at the beginning and end of his book (cf. ch. 1, 2,3, and 22.8, with John 1, 14; 21. 24; 1 John 1,1, 
2). Again, it accords with the view of the writer being an inspired apostle that he addresses the angels or presidents 
of the several churches in the tone of a supertor addressing inferiors, Also, he commends the Church of Ephesus for 
trying and convicting “ them which say they are aposiles, and are not,” by which he implies his own undoubted claim 
to apostolic inspiration (ch. 2. 2), as declaring in the seven epistles Christ’s will revealed through him. 

As to the difference of style, as compared with the Gospel and Epistle, the difference of subject in part accounts for it, 
the visions of the seer, transported as he was above the region of sense, appropriately taking a form of expression 
abrupt, and unbound by the grammatical laws which governed his writings of a calmer and more deliberate character, 
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Moreover, as being a Galilean Hebrew, Jolin, in writing a Revelation akin to the Old Testament prophecies, naturally 
reverted to their Hebraistic style. ALFORD notices, among the features of resemblance between the styles of the 
Apocalypse and John’s Gospel and Epistle, (1.) the characteristic appellation of our Lord, peculiar to John exclusively, 
“the Word of God” (ch. 19. 13; ef. John 1.1; 1 John 1.1). (2.) the phrase, “he that overcometh” (ch, 2.7, 11, 17; 3.5, 12, 21; 
12, 11; 15. 2; 17. 14; 21.7; ef. John 16. 33; 1 John 2, 13, 14; 4. 4; 5. 4,5). (3.) The Greek term (alethinos) for “ true,” as opposed 
to that which is shadowy and unreal (ch. 3. 7, 14; 6. 10; 15. 3; 16. 7; 19. 2, 9, 11; 21. 5; 22.6), This term, found only once in 
St. Luke (Luke 16, 11), four times in St. Paul (1 Thessalonians 1. 9; Hebrews 8, 2; 9. 24; 10. 22), is found nine times in St, 
John’s Gospel (John 1. 9; 4. 23, 37; 6. 82; 7.28; 8.16; 15.1; 17.3; 19. 35), four times in John’s First Epistle (1 John 2,8; 5, 20), 
and ten times in Revelation (ch. 3. 7, 14; 6. 10; 15. 3; 16.7; 19. 2, 9, 11; 21.5; 22.6). (4.) The Greek diminutive for “Lamb” 
(arnion, lit., “lambkin’’) occurs twenty-nine times in the Apocalypse, and the only other place where it occurs is 
John 21,15. In John’s writings alone is Christ called directly “ the Lamb” (John 1. 29, 36), In 1 Peter 1.19, He is esalled 
“as a lamb without blemish,” in allusion to Isaiah 53.7. So the use of “ witness,” or ‘‘testimony” (ch. 1. 2,9; 6.93 
11, 7, &c.; ef. John 1. 7, 8, 15, 19, 32; 1 John 1, 2; 4. 14; 5. 6-11), “Keep the word,” or ‘commandments ” (ch. 3. 8, 10; 12. 
17, &c.; cf. John 8, 51, 55; 14.15). The assertion of the same thing positively and negatively (ch. 2. 2, 6, 8, 13; 3.8, 17, 18; 
ef. John 1, 8, 6,7, 20; 1 John 2, 27, 28). Cf. also l John 2, 20, 27 with ch. 3, 18, as to the spiritual anointing, The seeming 
solecisms of style are attributable to that inspired elevation which is above mere grammatical rules, and are designed 
to arrest the reader’s attention by the peculiarity of the phrase, so as to pause and search into some deep truth lying 
beneath. The vivid earnestness of the inspired writer, handling a subject so transcending all others, raises him 
above all servile adherence to ordinary rules, so that at times he abruptly passes from one grammatical construction 
to another, as he graphically sets the thing described before the eye of the reader. This is not due to ignorance of 
grammar, for he “has displayed a knowledge of grammatical rules in other much more difficult constructions,” 
(WINER.] The connection of thought is more attended to than mere grammatical connection. Another consideration 
to be taken into account ts, that two-fifths of the whole being the recorded language of others, he moulds his style 
accordingly. Cf. TREGELLES’ Introduction to Revelation from Heathen Authorities. 

_ TREGELLEs well says (New Testament Historic Evidence), ‘There is no book of the New Testament for which we have 
such clear, ample, and numerous testimonies in the second century as we have in favour of the Apocalypse. The 
more closely the witnesses were connected with the apostle John (as was the case with Irenzeus), the more explicit is 
their testimony, That doubts should prevailin after ages must have originated either in ignorance of the earlier 
testimony, or else from some supposed intuition of what an apostle ought to have written. The objections on the 
ground of internal style can weigh nothing against the actual evidence. It is in vain to argue, a priori, that St. John 
could not have written this book, when we have the evidence of several competent witnesses that he did write it.” 

RELATION OF THE APOCALYPSE TO THE REST OF THE CANON.—GREGORY NYSSEN, tom. 3, p. 601, calls Revelation 
“the last book of grace.’”’’ It completes the volume of inspiration, so that we are to look for no further revelation 
till Christ Himself shall come. Appropriately the last book completing the canon was written by John, the last sur- 
vivor of the apostles. The New Testament is composed of the historical books, the Gospels and Acts, the doctrinal 
Epistles, and the one prophetical book, Revelation, The same apostle wrote the last of the Gospels, and probably the 
last of the Epistles, and the only prophetical book of the New Testament. All the books of the New Testament had 
been written, and were read in the Church assemblies, some years before John’s death, His life was providentially 
prolonged that he might give the final attestation to Scripture. About the year 100 A. D., the bishops of Asia (the 
angels of the seven churches) came to John at EPHESUS, bringing him copies of the three Gospels, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, and desired of him a statement of his apostolical judgment concerning them; whereupon he pronounced 
them authentic, genuine, and inspired, and at their request added his own Gospel to complete the fourfold aspect of 
the Gospel of Christ (cf. MURATORI’S Canon; EUSEBIUS 3. 24; JEROME, Proemiumin Mattheum; VICTORINUS on the 
Apocalypse ; THEODORET, Mopsuestia), A Greek divine, quoted in ALLATIUS, calls Revelation “the seal of the whole 
Bible.” The canon would be incomplete without Revelation. Scripture is a complete whole, its component books, 
written in a period ranging over 1500 years, being mutually connected. Unity of aim and spirit pervades the entire, 
so that the end is the necessary sequence of the middle, and the middle of the beginning, Genesis presents before us 
man and his bride in innocence and blessedness, followed by man’s fall through Satan’s subtlety, and man’s conse- 
quent misery, his exclusion from Paradise and its tree of life and delightful rivers. Revelation presents, in reverse 
order, map first liable tosin and death, but afterwards made conqueror through the blood of the Lamb; the first 
Adam and Eye, represented by the second Adam, Christ, and the Church, His spotless bride, in Paradise, with free 
access to the tree of life and the crystal water of life that flows from the throne of God, As Genesis foretold the bruis- 
ing of the serpent’s head by the woman’s seed, so Revelation declares the final accomplishment of that prediction 
(chs, 19., 20). 

PLACE AND TIME OF WRITING.—The best authorities among the Fathers state that John was exiled under Domi- 
tian (IREN.ZUS, 5. 30; CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA; EUSEBIUS, Zcclesiaslical History 3. 20). VICTORINUS says that he had 
to labour in the mines of Patmos, At Domitian’s deuth, 95 A. D., he returned to Ephesus under the Emperor Nerya, 
Probably it was immediately after his return that he wrote, under Divine inspiration, the account of the visions 
youchsafed to him in Patmos (ch. 1, 2,9). However, ch. 10.4seems toimply that he wrote the visions immediately 
after seeing them, Patmos is one of the Sporades, Its cireumference is about thirty miles, ‘It was fitting that 
when forbidden to go beyond certain bounds of the earth’s lands, he was permitted to penetrate the secrets of heaven,” 
[BEDE, Hzplan, Apocalypse on ch.1.] The following arguments favour an earlier date, viz., under Nero: (1.) EUSEBIUS 
(in Evangelical Demonstrations) unites in the same sentence John’s banishment with the stoning of James and the be- 
heading of Paul, which were under Nero, (2,) CLEMENS ALEXANDRINDS’ Story of the robber reclaimed by Johln, after 
he had pursued, and with difficulty overtaken him, accords better with John then being a younger man than under 
Domitian, when he was 100 years old. ARETHAS, in the sixth century, applies the sixth seal to the destruction of Je 
rusalem (70 A, D,), adding that the Apocalypse was written before that event. So the Syriac version states he was ban- 
ished by Nero the Cesar, Laodicea was overthrown by an earthquake 60 A. p., but was immediately rebuilt, so that 
its being called “rich and increased with goods” is not incompatible with this book having been written under the 
Neronian persecution (64 A, D.). But the possible allusions to it in Hebrews 10. 37; ef. ch. 1. 4,8; 4.8; 22.12; Hebrews 
11, 10; cf. ch. 21,14; Hebrews 12, 22, 23; cf. ch. 14.1; Hebrews 8.1, 2; ef. ch. 11.19; 15.5; 21.38; Hebrews 4, 12; ef. ch. 1. 
16; 2.12, 16; 19. 13, 15; Hebrews 4.9; cf. ch. 20; also 1 Peter 1.7, 13; 4, 13, with ch. 1.1; 1 Peter 2. 9, with eh. 5. 10; 2 Tim- 
othy 4. 8, with ch, 2. 26, 27; 3, 21: 11,18; Ephesians 6, 12, with ch, 12, 7-12; Philippians 4.3, with ch, 8.5; 18.8, 17.8; 20. 
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12, 15; Colossians 1. 18, with ch. 1. 5; 1 Corinthians 15, 52, with ch. 10.7; 11. 15-18, make a date before the destruction of 
Laodicea possible, Cerinthus is stated to have died before John: as then he borrowed much in his Pseudo-Apoca- 
lypse from John's, itis likely the latter was at an earlier date than Domitian’s reign. See TILLOCH's Introduction to 
Apocalypse. But the Pauline benediction (ch, 1. 4) implies it was written after Paul’s death under Nero. 

~ To WHAT READERS ADDRESSED.—The inscription states that it is addressed to the seven churches of Asia, ¢.e., 
Proconsular Asia. St. John’s reason for fixing on the number seven (for there were more than seven churches in the 
region meant by “ Asia,’’ for instance, Magnesia and Tralles) was doubtless because seven is the sacred number im- 
plying totality and universality: so it is implied that John, through the medium of the seven churches, addresses in 
the Spirit the Church of all places and ages. The Church in its various states of spiritual life or deadness, in all ages 
and places, is represented by the seven churches, and is addressed with words of consolation or warning accordingly. 
Smyrna and Philadelphia alone of the seven are honoured with unmixed praise, as faithful in tribulation and rich 
in good works. Heresies of a decided kind had by this time arisen in the churches of Asia, and the love of many 
had waxed cold, whiist others had advanced to greater zeal, and one had sealed his testimony with his blood. 

OxnsEcT.—It begins with admonitory addresses to the seven churches from the Divine Son of man, whom John saw 
in vision, after a brief introduction which sets forth the main subject of the book, viz., to ‘show unto His servants 
things which must shortly come to pass” (chs. 1.-3). From ch, 4, to the end is mainly prophecy, with practical ex- 
hortations and consolations, however, interspersed, similar to those addressed to the seven churches (the representa- 
tives of the universal Church of every age), and so connecting the body of the book with its beginning, which there- 
fore forms its appropriate introduction. 

Three schools of interpreters exist: (1.) The Preterists, who hold that almost the whole has been fulfilled. (2.) The 
Historical Interpreters, who hold that it comprises the history of the Church from St, John’s time to the end of the 
world, the seals being chronologically succeeded by the trumpets, and the trumpets by the vials. (3.) The Futurists, 
who consider almost the whole as yet future, and to be fulfilled immediately before Christ’s second coming. The 
first theory was not held by any of the earliest Fathers, and is only held now by Rationalists, who limit John’s 
vision to things within his own horizon, Pagan Rome's persecutions of Christians, and its consequently anticipated 
destruction. The Futurist school is open to this great objection: if would leave the Church of Christ unprovided 
with prophetical guidance or support under her fiery trials for 1700 or 1800 years. Now God has said, ‘Surely He will 
do nothing, but He revealeth His secrets unto His servants the prophets.” The Jews had a succession of prophets 
who guided them with the light of prophecy: what their prophets were to them, that the apocalyptic Scriptures have 
been, and are, to us. 

ALFORD, following ISAAC WILLIAMS, draws attention to the parallel connection between the Apocalypse and 
Christ’s discourse on the Mount of Olives, recorded in Matthew 24. The seals plainly bring us down to the second 
coming of Christ, just as the trumpets also do (ef. ch. 6. 12-17; 8. 1, &e.; 11, 15), and as the vials also do (ch. 16.17): all 
three run parallel, and end in the same point. Certain “catechwords” (as WoRDSWORTH calls them) connect the 
three series of symbols together. They do not succeed one to the other in historical and chronological sequence, but 
move side by side, the-subsequent series filling up in detail the same picture which the preceding series had drawn 
in outline. So VICTORINUS (on ch. 7. 2), the earliest commentator on the Apocalypse, says, ‘‘The order of the things 
said is not to be regarded, since often the Holy Spirit, when He has run to the end of the last time, again returns to 
the same times, and supplies what He has less fully expressed.” And Primasius (Ad Apocalypsin in fine), ‘In the 
trumpets he gives a description by a pleasing repetition, as is his custom,” 

At the very beginning, St. John hastens, by anticipation (as was the tendency of all the prophets), to the grand 
consummation. Ch, 1..7, ‘Behold, He cometh with clouds,” &c.; v. 8,17, ‘I am the beginning and ¢he ending—the 
first and the lasi.’’ So the seven epistles exhibit the same anticipation of the end, Ch. 3. 12, “‘Him that overcometh, 
I will write upon Him the name of my God, and the name of the cityof my God, which is new Jerusalem, which 
cometh down out of heaven:” cf. at the close, ch, 21. 2. So also ch. 2. 28, “I will give him the morning star:” cf, at the 
close, 22. 16, ‘I am the bright and morning star.” 

Again, the earthquake that ensues on the opening of the sixth seal is one of the calehwords, i, e., a link connecting 
chronologically this sixth seal with the sixth trumpet (ch. 9, 13; 11.13): ef. also the seventh vial, ch. 16. 17, 18. The 
concomitants of the opening of the sixth seal, itis plain, in no full and exhaustive sense apply to any event, save 
the terrors which shall overwhelm the ungodly just before the coming of the Judge. 

Again, the beast out of ihe bottomless pit, between the sixth and seventh trumpets, connects this series with the sec- 
tion, chs. 12., 13., 14., concerning the Church and her adversaries, 

Again, the sealing of the 144,000 under the sixth seal connects this seal with the section, chs, 12,-14, 

Again, the loosing of the four winds by the four angels standing on the four corners of the earth, under the sixth 
seal, answers to the loosing of the four angels at the Euphrates, under the sixth trumpet. 

Moreover, links occur in the Apocalypse connecting it with the Old Testament. For instance, the “ mouth speak- 
ing great things,” connects the beast thai blasphemes against God, and makes war against the saints, with the little horn, 
or at last king, who, arising after the ten kings, shall speak against the Most High, and wear out the saints; also, cf, 
the ‘‘ forty-two months” (ch. 13.5), or “a thousand two hundred and threescore days” (ch, 12.6), with the ‘‘ time, times, 
and the dividing of time,’”’ of Daniel 7, 25. ‘* Moreover, the “forty-two months,” ch, ll, 2, answering to ch, 12,6 and 
18. 5, link together the period under the sixth trumpet to the section, chs, 12., 13., 14. 

AUBERLEN observes, “The history of salvation is mysteriously governed by holy numbers, They are the scaffold- 
ing of the organic edifice, They are not merely outward indications of time, but indications of nature and essence, 
Not only nature, but history, is based in numbers. Scripture and antiquity put numbers as the fundamental forms 
of things, where we put ideas.” As number is the regulator of the relations and proportions of the natural world, so 
does it enter most frequently into the revelations of the Apocalypse, which sets forth the harmonies of the super- 
natural, the immediately Divine. Thus the most supernatural revelation leads us the farthest into the natural, as 
was to be expected, seeing the God of nature and of revelation is one. Seven is the number for perfection (ef. ch. 1. 4; 
4, 5, the seven Spirits before the throne; also, ch, 5. 6, the Lamb’s seven horns and seven eyes). Thus the seven churches 
represent the Church catholic in its totality. The seven seals—trumpets—vials, are severally a complete series each in 
itself, fulfilling perfectly the Divine course of judgments. Three and ahalf implies a number opposed to the Divine 
(seven), but broken in itself, and which, in the moment of its highest triumph, is overwhelmed by judgment and 
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utter ruin. Four is the number of the world’s extension; seven is the number of God’s revelation in the world, In 
the four beasts of Daniel there is a recognition of some power above them, at the same time that there is a mimicry 
of the four cherubs of Ezekiel, the heavenly symbols of all creation in its due subjection to God (ch, 4, 6-8), So the 
four corners of the earth, the four winds, the four angels loosed from the Euphrates, and Jerusalem lying “ four- 
square,” represent world-wide extension. The sevenfoldness of the Spirits on the part of God corresponds with the 
fourfold cherubim on the part of the created. John, secing more deeply into the essentially God-opposed character 
of the world, presents to us, not the four beasts of Daniel, but the seven heads of the beast, whereby it arrogates to 
itself the sevenfold perfection of the Spirits of God; at the same time that, with characteristic self-contradiction, it has 
ten horns, the number peculiar to the world-power. Its unjust usurpation of the sacred number seven is marked by 
the addition of an eighth to the seven heads, and also by the beast’s own number, 666, which in units, tens, and hun- 
dreds, verges upon, but falls short of, seven. The judgments on the world are complete in siz; after the sixth seal 
and the sixth trumpet, there is a pause: When seven comes, there comes ‘‘the kingdom of our Lord and His Christ.” 
Six is the number of the world given to judgment. Moreover, siz is half of twelve, as three and a half is the half of 
seven. Twelve is the number of the Church: ef. the twelve tribes of Israel, the twelve stars on the woman’s head (ch. 
12. 1), the twelve gates of new Jerusalem. Siz thus symbolizes the world broken, and without solid foundation, Twice 
twelve is the number of the heavenly elders; twelve times twelve thousand the number of the sealed elect: the tree of 
life yields twelve manner of‘fruits. Doubtless, besides this symbolic force, there is a special chronological meaning in 
the numbers; but as yet, though a commanded subject of investigation, they have réceived no solution which we can 
be sure is the true one. They are intended tostimulate reverent inquiry, not to gratify idle speculative curiosity; and 
when the event shall have been fulfilled, they will show the Divine wisdom of God, who ordered all things in minutely 
harmonious relations, and left neither the times nor the ways to hap-hazard, 

The arguments for the year-day theory are as follows: Daniel 9. 24, ‘Seventy weeks are determined upon,” where 
the Hebrew may be seventy sevens ; but Mede observes, the Hebrew word means always seven of days, and never seven 
of years (Leviticus 12,5; Deuteronomy 16. 9, 10, 16). Again, the number of years’ wandering of the Israelites was made 
to correspond to the number of days in which the spies searched the land, viz., forty: cf. ‘each day for a year,” Num- 
bers 14. 33, 34. So in Ezekiel 4. 5, 6, ‘1 have laid upon thee the years of their iniquity, according to the number of the 
days, three hundred and ninety days ... forty days: I have appointed thee each day for a year.’ St. John, in Rey- 
elation itself, uses daysin a sense which can hardly be literal. Ch, 2. 10, ‘Ye shall have tribulation ten days” the perse- 
cution of ten years recorded by EUSEBIUS seems to correspond to it. In the year-day theory there is still quite enough 
of obscurity. to exercise the patience and probation of faith, for we cannot say precisely when the 1260 years begin: so 
that this theory is quite compatible with Christ’s words, ‘Of that day and hour knoweth no man,” &e, However, it 
is a difficulty in this theory that “a thousand years,” in ch, 20.6, 7, cau hardly mean 1000 by 360 days, i. e., 360,000 years, 
The first resurrection there must be literal, even as v.5 must be taken literally, ‘the rest of the dead lived not again 
until the thousand years were finished.” To interpret the former spiritually would entail the need of interpreting 
the tatter so, which would be most improbable; for it would imply that the rest of the (spiritually) dead lived not 
spiritually until the end of the thousand years, and then that they did come spiritually to life. 1 Corinthians 165, 23, 
“they that are Christ’s at His coming,” confirms the literal view. 





time of the end, St. John, now that the time is at hand (v. 8), 


CHAPTER I. 


Ver. 1-20. TiTLE: SOURCE AND OBJECT OF THIS REv- 
ELATION: BLESSING ON THE READER AND KEEPER OF IT, 
AS THE TIME IS NEAR: INSCRIPTION TO THE SEVEN 
CHURCHES: APOSTOLIC GREETING: KEY-NOTE, ‘ BEHOLD 
HE CoMETH” (cf. at the close, ch. 22, 20, “Surely I come 
quickly’’): INTRODUCTORY VISION OF THE SON OF MAN 
IN GLORY, AMIDST THE SEVEN CANDLESTICKS, WITH 
SEVEN STARS IN His RicHT HAND. 1. Revelation—An 
apocalypse or unveiling of those things which had been 
veiled. “A manifesto of the kingdom of Christ. The 
travelling manual of the Church for the Gentile Chris- 
tian times. Nota detailed history of the fature, but a rep- 
resentation of the great epochs and chief powers in de- 
veloping the kingdom of God in relation to the world, 
The Church-historical view goes counter to the great prin- 
ciple, that Scripture interprets itself. Revelation is to 
teach us to understand the times, not the times to inter- 
pret to us the Apocalypse, although it is in the nature of 
the case that a refiex influence is exerted here and is un- 
derstood by the prudent. [AUBERLEN.] The book is in 
a series of parallel groups, not in chronological succes- 
sion. Still there is an organic historical development of 
the kingdom of God. In this book all the other books of 
the Bible end and meet: in it is the consummation of all 
previous prophecy. Daniel foretells as to Christ and the 
Roman destruction of Jerusalem, and the last Anti- 
ehrist. But John’s Revelation fills up the intermediate 
period, and describes the millennium and final state be- 
yond Antichrist, Daniel, as a godly statesman, views the 
history of God’s people in relation to the four world-king- 
doms. John, as an apostle, views history from the Chris- 
tian Church aspect, The term Apocalypse is applied to no 
Old Testament book, Daniel is the nearest approach to 
it; but what Daniel was told to seal and shut up till the 
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is directed to reveal. of Jesus Christ—coming /rom Him, 
Jesus Christ, not John the writer, is the Author of the 
Apocalypse. Christ taught many things before His de- 
parture; but those which were unsuitable for announces 
ment at that time He brought together into the Apoca- 
lypse. [BENGEL.] Cf. His promise, John 15. 15, “All 
things that I have heard of my Father, I have made 
known unto you;” also, John 16, 13, ‘The Spirit of truth 
will show you things to come,’’ The Gospels and Acts are 
the books, respectively, of His first advent, in the flesh, 
and in the Spirit; the Epistles are the inspired comment 
on them, The Apocalypse is the book of His second 
advent and the events preliminary to it. which God 
gave unto him—The Father reveals Himself and His 
willin,and by, His Son. to show—The word. recurs ch, 
22.6: so entirely have the parts of Revelation reference 
to one another. It is its peculiar excellence that it com- 
prises in a perfect compendium future things, and these 
widely differing: things close at hand, far off, and be- 
tween the two; great and little; destroying and saving; 
repeated from old prophecies and new; long and short, 
and these interwoven with one another, opposed and 
mutually agreeing; mutually involving and evolving one 
another; so that in no book more than in this would the 
addition, or taking away, of a single word or clause (ch 
22. 18,19), have the effect of marring the sense of the cou- 
text and the comparison of passages together, [BENGEL,] 
his servants—not merely to ‘His servant John,” but to 
all His servants (ef. ch, 22.3), shortly—Greek, “speed- 
ily ;”’ lit., “‘in,”? or “with speed.”? Cf. ‘*The time is at 
hand,” v, 3; ch, 22, 6, “shortly; 7, ‘Behold I come 
quickly.” Not that the things prophesied were according 
to man’s computation near; but this word “shortly” 
implies a corrective of our estimate of worldly events 
and periods, Though a “ thousand years” (ch, 20.) at least 
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are included, the time is declared to be at hand. Luke 18. 
8, “speedily.”” The Israe):ite Church hastened eagerly to 
the predicted end, which premature eagerness prophecy 
restrains (cf. Daniel 9). The Gentile Church needs to be 
reminded of the transitoriness of the world, which it is 
apt to make its home, and the nearness of Christ’s 
advent. On the one hand Revelation saith, “ the time is 
at hand;” on the other, the succession of seals, &¢., show 
that many intermediate events must first elapse. he sent 
-—Jesus Christ sent. by his angel—joined with “sent.” 
The angel does not come forward to “signify” things to 
Jobn until ch. 17.1; 19. 9,10. Previously to that St. John 
receives information from others. Jesus Christ opens 
the Revelation, v.10, 11; ch.4.1; in ch. 6.1 one of the 
four living creatures acts as his informant; in ch, 
7.13, one of the elders; in ch. 10. 8,9, the Lord and His 
angel who stood on the sea and earth. Only at the end 
(ch. 17.1) does the one angel stand by Him (ef. Daniel 
8.16; 9.21; Zechariah 1.19), 2. bare record of—‘ testified 
the word of God” in this book. Where we should say 
“testifies,” the ancients in epistolary communications 
‘use the past tense. The word of God constitutes his 
testimony; v. 3, “the words of this prophecy.” the 
testimony of Jesus—‘ the Spirit of prophecy” (ch. 19. 10). 
‘and of all things that—The oldest MSS. omit ‘‘and.” 
Translate, ‘‘ Whatsoever things he saw,’ in apposition 
with “the word of God and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.” 3. he that readeth, and they that hear—viz., 
the public reader in Church assemblies, and his hearers. 
In the first instance, he by whom John sent the book 
from Patmos'to the seven churches, read it publicly: a 
usage most scriptural and profitable, A special blessing 
attends him whoveads or hears the apocalyptic *‘ proph- 
ecy” with a view to keeping the things therein (as thereis 
but one article to “they that hear and keep those things,” 
not two classes, but only one is meant: “they who not 
only hear, but also keep those things,’ Romans 2. 13); 
even though he find not the key to its Interpretation, he 
‘finds a stimulus to faith, hope, and patient waiting for 
Christ. Wote, the term “prophecy” has relation to the 
human medium or prophet inspired, here John: ‘‘ Revela- 
tion” to the Divine Being who reveals His will, here 
Jesus Christ. God gave the revelation to Jesus: He by 
His angel revealed it to John, who was to make it known 
to the Church. 4. John—the apostle. For none but he 
(supposing the writer an honest man) would thus sign 
nimself nakedly without addition. As sole survivor and 


representative of the apostles and eye-witnesses of the 


Lord, he needed no designation save his name, to be re- 
eognized by his readers. seven churches—not that there 
were not more churches in that region, but the number 
seven is fixed on as representing to/ality. These seven rep- 
resent the universal Church of all times and places. See 
TRENCH’S (Zpisiles to Seven Churches) interesting Note, ch. 
1, 20, on the number seven. It is the covenant number, the 
sign of God's covenant relation to mankind, and espe- 
cially to the Church. Thus, the seventh day, sabbath, Gen- 
esis 2.3; Ezekiel 20.12. Circumcision, the sign of the 
covenant, after seven days (Genesis 17,12). Sacrifices, 
Numbers 23.1, 14,29; 2 Chronicles 29.21. Cf. also God’s 
acts typical of His covenant, Joshua 6, 4, 15, 16; 2 Kings 5. 
40, “The feasts ordered by sevens of time, Deuteronomy 15, 
1; 16.9, 13,15, It is a combination of three, the Divine 
number (thus the Trinity: the thrice Holy, Isaiah 6.3; 
the blessing, Numbers 6, 24-26), and fowr the number of 
the organized world in its extension (thus the four ele- 
ments, the fowr seasons, the four winds, the fowr corners 
or quarters of the earth, the four living creatures, em- 
blems of redeemed creaturely life, ch. 4.6; Ezelxiel 1. 5, 6, 
with four faces and four wings each; the four beasts, and 
Your metals, representing the four world-empires, Daniel 
2, 32, 83; 7.3; the four-sided Gospel designed for all quar- 
ters of the world; the sheet tied at four corners, Acts 10, 
11; the four horns, the sum of the world’s forces against 
the Church, Zechariah 1. 18). In the Apocalypse, where 
God’s covenant with His Church comes to its consumma- 
tion, appropriately the number seven recurs still more 
frequently than elsewhere in Scripture. Asia—Procon- 
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to the Seven Churches of Asta. 


sular, governed by a Roman proconsul: consisting of 

Phrygia, Mysia, Oaria, and Lydia: the kingdom which 
Attalus III. had bequeathed to Rome. Grace... peace 
—Paul’s apostolical greeting. In his Pastoral Epistles 
he inserts “mercy” in addition: so2 John 3, him which 
is... was... is to come—A periphrasis for the incom- 
municable name JEHOVAH, the self-existing One, un- 
changeable. In Greek the indeclinability of the designa- 
tion here implies His unchangeableness. Perhaps the 
reason why ‘‘He which is to come” is used, instead of 

“He that shall be,” is because the grand theme of Revela- 
tion is the Lord's coming (v.7).. Stillitis rHE FATHER as 
distinguished from ‘Jesus Christ” (v. 5) who is here 
meant, But so one are the Father and Son, that the 
designation “ which is to come,” more immediately ap- 
plicable to Christ, is used here of the Father. the seven 
Spirits which are before his throne—The oldest MSS. 
omit “are.” before—lil,, ‘in the presence of.’ The Holy 
Spirit in His sevenfold (i. e., perfect, complete, and uni- 
versal) energy. Corresponding to “the seven churches.” 
One in His own essence, manifold in His gracious influ- 
ences, The seven eyes resting on the stone laid by Jeho- 
vah (ch, 5.6). Four is the number of the creature world 
(ef. the fourfold cherubim); seven the number of God’s 
revelation in the world. | 5. the faithtul witness—of the 
truth concerning Himself and His mission as Prophet, 
Priest, and King Saviour. ‘He was the faithful witness, 
beeause all things that He heard of the Father he faith- 
fully made known to His disciples. Also, because He 
taught the way of God in truth, and cared not for man, 
nor regarded the persons.of men. Also, because the truth 
which He taught in words He confirmed by miracles, 
Also, because the testimony to Himself on the part of the 
Father He denied not even in death, Lastly, because He 
will give true testimony of the works of good and bad ®t 
the day of judgment.” [RicHARD oF St. VicroR in 
TRENCH.] The nominative in Greek standing in apposi- 
tion to the genitive, “ Jesus Christ,” gives majestic prom- 
inence to “the faithful witness.” the first-begotten of 
the dead—(Colossians 1. 18.) Lazarus rose to die again. 
Christ rose to die no more. The image is not as if the 
grave was thé womb of His resurrection-birth [ALFORD]; 
but as Acts 13. 33; Romans 1, 4, treat Christ's resurrection 
as the epoch and event which fulfilled the Scripture, 
Psalm 2.7, ‘This day (at the resurrection) have I begotien 
Thee.” It was then that His Divine Sonship as the God- 
man was manifested and openly attested by the Father, 
So our resurrection and our manifested sonship, or gen- 
eration, are connected. Hence “ regeneration” is used of 

the resurrection-state at the restitution of al) things (Mat- 
thew 19, 28), the Prince—or Ruler. The kingship of the 
world which the Tempter offered to Jesus on condition of 
doing homage to him, and so shunning the cross, He has 
obtained by the cross, ‘*The kings of the earth” con- 
spired against the Lord’s Anointed (Psalm 2, 2): these 
He.shall break in pieces (Psalm 2. 9).. Those who are wise 
in time and kiss the Son shall bring their glory unto Him 

at His manifestation as King of kings, after He has de- 
stroyed His foes. Unto Him that loved us—The oldest 
MSS. read the present, ... loveth us.” It is His ever- 
continuing character, He loveth us, and gver shall love us, 
His love rests evermore on His people. washed us—The 
two oldest MSS. read, “ freed (loosed as from a bond) us;:” 

so Andreas and Primasius. One very old MS., Vulgate, 
und. Coptie read as Hnglish Version, perhaps drawn from 
ch..7.14. ‘‘Loosed usin (virtue, of) His blood,” being 
the harder reading to understand, is less likely to havo 
come from the transcribers. The reference is thus to 
Greek lutron, the, ransom paid for our release (Mat- 
thew 20.28) In favour of nglish Version reading is 
the usage whereby the. priests, before putting on the 
holy garments and ministering, washed themselves; so 
spiritually believers, as priests unto God, must first be 
washed in Christ’s blood from, every stain, before they 
can, serve God aright now, or hereafter minister as 
dispensers of blessing to. the subject nations in the 

millennial kingdom, or minister before God in heaven, 

6. And hath—rather as Greek, ‘And (He) bath,” anade 
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us kings—The oldest MSS. read, ‘“‘a kingdom.’”’ One 
oldest MS, reads the dative, “for us.’ Another reads 
“us,” accusative: so Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and An- 
dreas. This seems preferable, ‘He made us (to be) a 
kingdom.” So Exodus 19. 6, “a kingdom of priests:” 
1 Peter 2. 9, “a royal priesthood.” The saints shall 
eonstitute peculiarly a kingdom of God, and shall them- 
selves be kings (ch. 5.10). They shall share His King- 
Priest throne in the millennial kingdom. The emphasis 
thus falls more on the kingdom than on priests: where- 
as in Mnglish Version reading it is equally distributed 
between both. This book lays prominent stress on 
the saints’ kingdom. They are kings because they are 
priests: the priesthood is the continuous ground and 
legitimization of their kingship; they are kings in 
relation to man, priests in relation to God, serving 
Him day and night in His temple (ch. 7, 15; 5,10). The 
priest-kings shall rule, not in an external mechanical 
manner, but simply in virtue of what they are, by the 
power of attraction and conviction overcoming the heart. 
[AUBERLEN.] priests—who have pre-eminently the priv- 
ilege of near access to the king. David's sons were priests 
(Hebrew), 2 Samuel 8.18 The distinction of priests and 
people, nearer and more remote from God, shall cease; 
all shall have nearest access to Him. All persons and 
things shall be holy to the Lord. God and his Father— 
There is but one article to both in the Greek, therefore it 
means, ‘Unto Him who is at once God and His Father.” 
glory and dominion—Greek, ‘‘the glory and the might.” 
The fuller threefold doxology occurs, ch. 4. 9, 11; fourfold, 
ch, 5.13; Jude 25; sevenfold, ch. 7. 12; 1 Chronicles 29. 11. 
Doxology occupies the prominent place above, which 
prayer does below. If we thought of Ged’s glory first (as 
in the Lord’s Prayer), and gave the secondary place to our 
néeds, we should please God and gain our petitions better 
than wedo, for ever and ever—Greek, ‘unto the ages.” 
7. with clouds—Greek, ‘‘the clouds,” viz., of heaven. “A 
cloud received Him out of their sight’? at His ascension 
(Acts 1.9). His ascension corresponds to the manner of 
His coming again (Acts 1.11), Clouds are the symbols of 
wrath to sinners. every eye—His coming shall therefore 
be a personal, visible appearing. shall see—It is because 
they do not now see Him, they will not believe. Contrast 
John 20, 29. they also—they in particular; ‘‘ whosoever.” 
Primarily, at His pre-millennial advent the Jews, who 
shall “look upon Him whom they have pierced,” and 
mourn in repentance, and say, “ Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” Secondarily, and here chiefly, 
at the general judgment all the ungodly, not only those 
who actually pierced Him, but those who did so by their 
sins, shall look with trembling upon Him. St. John is 
the only one of the Evangelists who records the piercing 
of Christ’s side. This allusion identifies him as the 
authorof the Apocalypse. The reality of Christ’s human- 
ity and His death is proved by His having been pierced ; 
and the water and blood from His side were the antitype 
to the Levitical waters of cleansing and blood offerings, 
all kindreds . . . shall wail—all the unconverted at the 
general judgment; and especially at His pre-millennial 
advent, the Antichristian confederacy (Zechariah 12, 3-6, 
9; 14.14; Matthew 24. 30). Greek, “all the tribes of the 
land,” or “the earth.” See the limitation to “all,” eh. 
13.8. Even the godly whilst rejoicing in His love shall 
feel penitential sorrow at their sins, which shall all be 
manifested at the general judgment. because of — 
Greek, ‘at,’ or “in regard to Him.” Even so, Amen 
— God's seal of His own word; to which corresponds 
the believer’s prayer, ch. 22. 20. The “even so” is 
Greek, “Amen” is Hebrew. To both Gentiles and Jews 
His promises and threats are unchangeable. 8. Greck, 
“T am the Alpha and the Omega.”’ The first and last 
letters of the alphabet. God in Christ comprises all 
that goes between, as well as the first and last. the be- 
ginning and the ending—Omitted in the oldest MSS., 
though found in Vulgate and Coptic. Transeribers prob- 
ably inserted the clause from ch, 21.6, In Christ, Genesis, 
the Alpha of the Old Testament, and Revelation, the 
Omega of the New Testament, meet together: the last 
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book presenting to us man and God reconciled in Para- 
dise, as the first book presented man at the beginning ins 
nocent and in God’s favour in Paradise. Accomplishing 
jinally what I begin. Always the same; before the 
dragon, the beast, false prophet, and all foes. Anantici- 
patory consolation to the saints under the coming trials 
of the Church, the Lord—The oldest MSS, read “ the 
Lord God.” Almighty—Hebrew, Shaddai, and. Jehovah 
Sabaoth, i. e., of hosts; commanding all the hosts or 
powers in heaven and earth, so able to overcome all His 
Chureh’s foes. It occurs often in Revelation, but nowhere 
else in New Testament save 2 Corinthians 6. 18, a quotation 
from Isaiah, 9. I John—So “I Daniel’ (Daniel 7, 28; 9 
2; 10.2). One of the many features of resemblance be- 
tween the Old Testament and the New Testament apoca- 
lyptic seers. No other Scripture writer uses the phrase, 
also—as well as being an apostle. The oldest MSS. omit 
“also.” In his Gospel and Epistles he makes no mention 
of his name, though describing himself as “‘ the disciple 
whom Jesus loved.” Here, with similar humility, though 
naming himself, he does not mention his apostleship, 
companion— Greek, “ fellow-partaker in the tribulation.” 
Tribulation is the necessary precursor of “ the kingdom,” 
therefore the is prefixed. This must be borne with “ pa- 
tient endurance.’”’ The oldest MSS. omit “in the” before 
“kingdom,” All three are inseparable: the tribulation, 
kingdom and endurance, patience—translate, * endurance,” 
“Persevering, enduring continuance”’ (Acts 14, 22); “the 
queen of the graces (virtues).” [CHRYSOSTOM.] of—The 
oldest MSS. read ‘fin Jesus,’ or “Jesus Christ.” It is mv 
Him that believers have the right to the kingdom, and the 
spiritual strength to enable them to endure patiently for 
it. was—Greek, ‘‘came to be.” im... Patmos—now 
Patmo or Palmosa. See Introduction on this island, and 
John’s exile to it under Domitian, from which he was 
released under Nerva. Restricted to a small spot on earth, 
he is permitted to penetrate the wide realms of heaven 
and its secrets. Thus John drank of Christ’s cup, and 
was baptized with His baptism (Matthew 20, 22). for— 
Greek, ‘for the sake of,” ‘fon account of;” so, “because of 
the word of God and... testimony.” Two oldest MSS, 
omit the second ‘for,’’ thus “the Word of God” and 
“testimony of Jesus” are the more closely joined. Two 
oldest MSS. omit ‘“‘ Christ.’”? The Apocalypse has been 
always appreciated most by the Church in adversity, 
Thus the Asiatic Church from the flourishing times of 
Constantine less estimated it. The African Church being 
more exposed to thecross always made much of it. [BEN- 
GEL.] 10, 1 was— Greek, ‘‘I came to be;” “I became,” 
in the Spirit—in a state of ecstasy ; the outer world being 
shut out, and the inner and higher life or spirit being 
taken full possession of by God’s Spirit, so that an imme- 
diate connection with the invisible world is established, 
Whilst the prophet ‘‘speaks” in the Spirit, the apocalyptie 
seer is in the Spirit in his whole person, The spirit only 
(that which connects us with God and theinvisible world) 
is active, or rather recipient, in the apocalyptie state, 
With Christ this being ‘in the Spirit” was not the ex- 
ception, but His continual state, on the Lord’s day— 
Though forcibly detained from Church communion with 
the brethren in the sanctuary on the Lord’s day, the 
weekly commemoration of the resurrection, John-was 
holding spiritualcommunion withthem. Thisis the earli- 
est mention of the term “ the Lord’s day.’’ But the conse- 
eration of the day to worship, almsgiving, and the Lord’s 
Supper, is implied Acts 20,7; 1 Corinthians 16, 2; ef, John 
20. 19-26. The name corresponds to ‘‘the Lord’s Supper,’ 
1 Corinthians 11.20. I@NATIUS seems to allude to “the 
Lord’s day” (ad Magnes. 9),and IREN US in the Quest. ad 
Orthod, 115 (in JUSTIN MARTYR). JUSTIN MARTYR, Apology, 
2. 98, &c., “On Sunday we all hold our joint meeting; for 
the first day is that on which God, having removed dark- 
ness and chaos, made the world, and Jesus Christ our 
Saviour rose from the dead. On the day before Saturday 
they crucified Him; and on the day after Saturday, which 
is Sunday, having appeared to His apostles and disciples, 
He taught these things.’’ To the Lord’s day PLiny 
doubtless refers (Ex. 97, B. 10), ‘‘The Christians on a fixed 
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day before dawn meet and sing a hymn to Christ as 
God,” &c, TERTULLIAN, De Coron, 3, “On the Lord’s day 
we deem it wrong to fast.’’ MELITO, bishop of Sardis 
(second century), wrote a book on the Lord’s day (EUSE- 
Brus 4, 26). Also, DIONYSIUS OF CORINTH, in EUSEBIUS, 
Ecclesiastical History, 4. 23, 8° CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, 
Stromata 5. and 7. 12; ORIGEN, ¢. Cels. 8.22, The theory that 
the day of Christ’s second coming is meant, is untenable. 
“The day of the Lord” is different in the Greek from 
“the Lord’s (an adjective) day,’ which latter in the an- 
cient Church always designates our Sunday, though it is 
not impossible that the two shall coincide (at least in 
some parts of the earth), whence a tradition is mentioned 
in JEROME, on Matthew 2%., that the Lord’s coming was 
expected especially on the Paschal Lord’s day. The vis- 
ions of the Apocalypse, the seals, trumpets, and vials, 
&c., are grouped in sevens, and naturally begin on the first 
day of the seven, the birth-day of the Church, whose future 
they set forth, [WorDSWORTH.] great voice—summon- 
ing solemn attention; Greek order, ‘I heard a voice be- 
nind me great (loud) as (that) of atrumpet.’’ The trumpet 
summoned to religious feasts, and accompanies God’s rey- 
elations of Himself. 11. I am Alpha and Omega, the 
first and the last; amd—The oldest MSS. omit all this 
clause, write in a book—To this book, having such an 
origin, and to the other books of Holy Scripture, who is 
there that gives the weight which their importance de- 
mands, preferring them to the many books of the world? 
[BENGEL.] seven churches—As there were many other 


churches in Proconsular Asia (e, g., Miletus, Magnesia, - 


Tralles), besides the seven specified, doubtless the number 
seven is fixed upon because of its mystical signification, 
expressing ftofality and universality. The words ‘‘which 
are in Asia” are rejected by the oldest MSS., A, B, C, Cy- 
PRIAN, Vulgate,and Syriac ; Coptic alone supports them of 
old authorities. These seven are representative churches; 
and, as a complex whole, ideally complete, embody the 
chief spiritual characteristics of the Church, whether as 
faithful or unfaithful, in allages. The churches selected 
are not taken at random, but havea many-sided complete- 
ness. Thus, on one side we have Smyrna, a Church ex- 
posed to persecutions unto death; on the other Sardis, 
having a high name for spiritual life and yet dead. Again, 
Laodicea, in its own estimate rich and having need of noth- 
ing, with ample talents, yet lukewarm in Christ’s cause; 
on the other hand, Philadelphia, with but a little strength, 
yet keeping Christ’s word and having an open door of use- 
fulness set before it by Christ Himself. Again, Ephesus, 
intolerant of evil and of false apostles, yet. haying left its first 
love; on the other hand, Thyatira, abounding in works, 
love, service, and faith, yet suffering the false prophetess to 
seduce many. In another aspect, Ephesus in conflict with 
false freedom, i. e., fleshly licentiousness (the Nicolai- 
tans); so also Pergamos in conflict with Balaam-like 
tempters to fornication and idol-meats; and on the other 
side, Philadelphia in conflict with the Jewish synagogue, 
i. e., legal bondage, Finally, Sardis and Laodicea without 
any active opposition to call forth their spiritual ener- 
gies; a dangerous position, considering man’s natural in- 
dolence. In the historic scheme of interpretation, which 
seems fanciful, Ephesus (meaning “‘ the beloved” or ‘de- 
sired” [StrER]) represents the waning period of the apos- 
tolicage. Smyrna (“myrrh’’), bitter suffering, yet sweet 
and costly perfume, the martyr period of the Decian and 
Diocletian age. Pergamos (a “castle” or ‘‘tower’’), the 
Church possessing earthly power and decreasing spirit- 
uality from Constantine’s time until the seventh century. 
Thyatira (‘“unwearied about sacrifices’’), the Papal 
Church in the first halt of the Middle Ages; like “Jezebel,” 
keen about its so-called sacrifice of the mass, and slaying 
the prophets and witnesses of God. Sardis, from the close 
of the twelfth century to the Reformation. Philadelphia 
(“brotherly love’’} the first eentary of the Reformation, 
Laodicea, the Reformed Church after its first zeal had be- 
come lukewarm, 12. see the voice—i. ¢., ascertain whence 
the voice came; to see who was it from whom the voice 
proceeded. that—Greek, ‘‘of what kind it was which.” 
The voice is that of God the Father, as at Christ's baptism 
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and transfiguration, so here in presenting Christ as our 
High Priest. spake—The oldest MSS., versions, and Fath- 
ers read, “ was speaking,’ beimg—‘thaving turned,” 
seven ,., candlesticks—'' lamp-stands,” [KELLY.] Tha 
stand holding the lamp. In Exodus 25, 31, 32, the seven 
are united in ONE candlestick or lamp-stand, i. e., six 
arms and a central shaft; so Zechariah 4, 2,11. Here the 
seven are separate candlesticks, ty pifying, as that one, the 
entire Church, but now no longer as the Jewish Church 
(represented by the one sevenfold candlestick) restricted 
to one outward unity and one place; the several churches 
are mutually independent as to external ceremonies and 
government (provided all things are done to edification, 
and schisms or needless separations are avoided), yet one 
in the unity of the Spirit and the Headship of Christ. 'The 
candlestick is not light, but the bearer of light, holding it 
forth to give light around. The light is the Lord’s, not the 
Church’s; from Him she receives it, She is to be a light- 
bearer to His glory. The candlestick stood in the holy 
place, the type of the Church on earth, as the holiest 
place was type of the Church in heaven. The holy place’s 
only light was derived from the candlestick, daylight 
being excluded; so the Lord God is the Church’s only 
light; hers is the light of grace, not nature. ‘‘Golden” 
symbolizes at once the greatest preciousness and sacred- 
ness; so thatin the Zend Avesta “ golden” is synonymous 
with heavenly or divine. [TRENCH.] 13. His glorified 
form as man could be recognized by John, who had seen 
itat the Transfiguration, im the midst—Implying Christ’s 
continual presence and ceaseless activity in the midst of 
His people on earth. In ch.4,, when He appears in heaven, 
His insignia undergo a corresponding change; yet even 
there the rainbow reminds us of His everlasting covenant 
with them, sevem—Omitted in two of the oldest MSS., 
but supported by one, Son of man—The form which John 
had seen enduring the agony of Gethsemane, and the 
shame and anguish of Calvary, he now sees glorified. His 
glory (as Son of man, not merely Son of God) is the result of 
His humiliation as Sonof man, down to the foot—A mark 
of high rank. The garmentand girdle seem to be emblems 
of His priesthood, Cf. Exodus 28, 2, 4,31; LXX. Aaron’s 
robe and girdle were “for glory and beauty,” and com- 
bined the insignia of royalty and priesthood, the charac- 
teristics of Christ’s antitypical priesthood ‘ after the order 
of Melchisedee,’”? His being in the midst of the candlesticks 
(only seen in the demple), shows that itis as a king-priest 
He isso attired. This priesthood He has exercised ever 
since His ascension; and, therefore, here wears its em- 
blems. As Aaron wore these insignia when He came 
forth from the sanctuary to bless the people (Leviticus 16, 
4, 23, 24, the chetoneth, or holy linen coat), so when Christ 
shall come again, He shall appear in the similar attire 
of ‘‘ beauty and glory”’ (Margin, Isaiah 4.2). The angels 
are attired somewhat like their Lord (ch. 15.6). The ordi- 
nary girding for oneactively engaged, wasattheloins ; but 
JOSEPHUS, Antiquities 3.,7.2, expressly tells us that the 
Levitical priests were girt higher up, about the breasts or 
paps, appropriate to calm, majestic movement, The girdle 
bracing the frame together, symbolizes collected powers, 
Righteousness and faithfulness are Christ’s girdle, The high 
priest’s girdle was only interwoven with gold, but Christ’s 
is all of gold; the antitype exceeds the type, 14. Greek, 
“But,” or “ And,” like wool—Greek, ‘like white wool.” 
The colour is the point of comparison; signifying purily 
and glory. (So in Isaiah 1, 18.) Not age, for hoary hairs 
are the signof decay. eyes ...as.,.. flame—all-search- 
ing and penetrating like fire: at the same time, also, im- 
plying consuming indignation against sin, especially at 
His coming “in flaming fire, taking vengeance” on all the 
ungodly, which is confirmed as the meaning here, by 
Revelation 19, 11, 12, 15. fine brass—Greek, ‘‘ chalcolé- 
banus,” derived by some from two Greek words, brass and 
frankincense: derived by BocHar?r from Greek chalcoa, 
brass, and Hebrew libbeen, to whiten; hence, brass, which 
in the furnace has reached a while heat. Thus it answers 
to “burnished (jlashing, or glowing) brass,” Ezekiel 1. 7; 
Revelation 10, 1, ‘‘ His feet as pillars of jire.”’ Translate, 
* Glowing brass, as if they had been made fiery (red-hot) 
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in a furnace.” The feet of the priests were bare in minis- 
tering in the sanctuary. So our great High Priest here. 
voiceas ... many waters—Ezekiel 43.2; in Daniel 10. 
@, it is “like the voice of a multitude.” As the Brides 
groom's voice, so the bride’s, ch. 14. 2; 19.6; Ezekiel 1. 24, 
the cherubim, or redeemed creation. His voice, how- 
ever, is here regarded in its terribleness to His foes. Con- 
trast Song of Solomon 2, 8; 5.2, with which ef. ch. 3. 20, 
16. he had—Greek, “having.” St.John takes up the de- 
scription from time to time, irrespective of the construc- 
tion, with separate strokes of the pencil. [ALFORD.] im... 
right hand seven stars—(v. 20; ch. 2.1; 3.1.) He holds 
them as a star-studded ‘‘crown of glory,” or “royal dia- 
dem,” in His hand: so Isaiah 62. 3. He is their Possessor 
and Upholder. outof,.,. mouth went—Greek, “ going 
forth ;” not wielded in the hand. His Worp is omnipo- 
tent in executing His will in punishing sinners. It is 
the sword of His Spirit. Reproof and punishment, rather 
than its converting winning power, is the prominent 
point. Still, as He encourages the churches, as well as 
threatens, the former quality of the Word is not excluded. 
Its two edges (back and front) may ailude to its double 
efficacy, condemning some, converting others. TERTUL- 
LIAN, adv. Jud., takes them of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, RICHARD OF ST. VicTor, “the Old Testament cut- 
ting externally our carnal, the New Testament internally 
our spiritual sins, sword—Greek, Romphaia, the Thracian 
long and heavy broadsword: six times in Revelation, 
once only elsewhere in New Testament, viz., Luke 2. 35, 
sun... in his strength—in unclouded power. Soshall 
the righteous shine, reflecting the image of the Sun of 
righteousness. TRENCH notices that this description, 
sublime as a purely mental conception, would be in- 
tolerable if we were to give it an outward form. With 
the Greeks, «esthetical taste was the first consideration, 
to which all others must give way. With the Hebrews, 
truth and the full representation ideally of the religious 
reality were the paramount consideration, that represen- 
tation being designed not to be outwardly embodied, but 
to remain a purely mental conception. This exalting of 
the essence above the form marks their deeper religious 
earnestness. 17. So fallen is man that God’s manifesta- 
tion of His glorious presence overwhelms him, laid his 
right hand upon me—So the same Lord Jesus did at the 
Transfiguration to the three prostrate disciples, of whom 
John was one, saying, Be not afraid. The ‘ touch” of His 
hand, as of old, imparted strength, umto me—Omittedin 
the oldest MSS. the first... the last—(Isaiah 41.4; 44. 6; 48, 
12.) From eternity, and enduring to eternity: ‘‘the First 
by creation, the Last by retribution; the First, because be- 
fore me there was no God formed; the Last, because after 
me there shall be no other: the First, because from me 
are all things; the Last, because {o me all things 
return.’”” [RICHARD OF ST. VICTOR.] 18. Translate as 
Greek, ‘*And THE LIVING ONE:’ connected with last 
sentence, v. 17. and was—Greek, ‘‘and (yet) I became 
dead.” alive for evermore—Greek, “living unto the 
ages of ages:” not merely ‘J live,’”’ but I have life, and am- 
the source of it to my people. “To Him belongs absolute 
being, as contrasted with the relative being of the crea- 
ture; others may share, He only hath immortality: being 
in essence, not by mere participation, immortal, [THRODORET 
in TRENCH.] One oldest MS., with Znglish Version, reads 
“Amen.” Two others, and most of the oldest versions 
and Fathers, omit it. His having passed through death 
as one of us, and now living in the infinite plenitude of 
life, reassures His people, since through Him death is the 
gate of resurrection to eternal life. have... keys of 
hell—Greek, ‘‘ Hades;’’ Hebrew, “Sheol.” “Hell” in the 
sense, the place of torment, answers to a different Greek 
word, viz,, Gehenna. I can release from the unseen world 
of spirits and from DEATH whom I will. ‘The oldest MSS. 
read by transposition, ‘Death and Hades,” or Hell, It is 
death (which came in by sin, robbing man of his immor- 
tal birth-right, Romans 5. 12) that peoples Hades, and 
therefore should stand first in order. Keys are emblems 
of authority, opening and shutting at will ‘‘the gates of 
Hades” (Psalm 9, 13, 14; Isaiah 38, 10; Matthew 16,18). 19, 
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The oldest MSS. read, “Write therefore” (inasmuch as I, 
“the First and Last,” have the keys of death, and vouch- 
safe to thee this vision for the comfort and warning of the 
Church), things which are—“the things which thou 
hast seen’ are those narrated in this chapter (ef. v. 11). 
“The things which are” imply the present state of things 
inthe churches when John was writing, as represented 
chs, 2, and 3. ‘‘The things which shall be hereafter,” the 
things symbolically represented concerning the future 
history of chs, 4.-22. ALFORD translates, ‘ What things 


“they signify ;” but the antithesis of the next clause forbids 


this, “ the things which shall be hereafter,” Greek, “which 
are about to come to pass.” The plural (Greek) tare,” in- 
stead of the usual Greek construction singular, is owing to 
churches and persons being meant by “ things’ in the 
clause, “ the things which are.” 20. in—Gvreek, ‘upon my 
right hand.” the mystery... candlesticks—in appo- 
sition to, and explaining, “the things which thou hast 
seen,” governed by “ Write.” Mystery signifies the hidden 
truth, veiled under this symbol, and now revealed; its 
correlative is revelation. Stars symbolize lordship (Num- 
bers 24.17; cf. Daniel 12. 8, of faithful teachers; ch. 8, 10 

12.4; Jude 13). angels—Not as ALFORD, from ORIGEN 
Homily 13 on Luke, and 20 on Numbers, the guardian 
angels of the churches, just as individuals have their 
guardian angels. For how could heavenly angels be 
charged with the delinquencies laid here to the charge of 
these angels? Then, if a human angel be meant (as the 
Old Testament analogy favours, Haggai 1. 13, “the Lord’s 
Messenger in the Lord’s message ;”’ Malachi 2.7; 3. 1), the 
bishop, or superintendent pastor, must be the angel. For 
whereas there were many presbyters in each of the larger 
churches (as e. g., Ephesus, Smyrna, &e.), there was but 
one angel, whom, moreover, the Chief Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls holds responsible for the spiritual state 
of the Church under him, The term angel, designating an 
office, is, in accordance with the enigmatic symbolism of 
this book, transferred from thesheavenly to the earthly 
superior ministers of Jehovah; reminding them that, 
like the heavenly angels above, they below should fulfil 
God's mission zealously, promptly and efficiently. “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it is in heaven!” ‘ 


CHAPTER II. 


Ver. 1-29. EpistLes To EPHESUS, SMYRNA, PER- 
GAMOS, THYATIRA. Each of the seven epistles in this 
ehapter and ch. 3., commences with “I know thy 
works.” Each contains a promise from Christ, “To 
him that overcometh.’”’ Each ends with “He that hath 
an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the 
churches,” The title of our Lord in eaeh ease accords 
with the nature of the address, and is mainly taken 
from the imagery of the vision, ch. 1. Bach address 
has a threat or a promise, and most of the addresses have 
both. Their order seems ‘to be ecclesiastical, civil, and 
geographical: Ephesus first, as being the Asiatic metrop- 
olis (termed “the light of Asia,’ and “first city of Asia”), 
the nearest to Patmos, where John received the epistle 
to the seven churches, and also as being that Church with 
which John was especially connected; then the churches 
on the west coast of Asia; then those in the interior, 
Smyrna and Philadelphia alone receive unmixed praise, 
Sardis and Laodicea receive almost solely censure, In 
Ephesus, Pergamos, and Thyatira, there are some things 
to praise, others to condemn, the latter element prepon- 
derating in one case (Ephesus), the former in the two 
others (Pergamos and Thyatira). Thus the main eharac- 
teristics of the different states of different’ churches, 
in all times and places, are portrayed, and they are suil- 
ably encouraged or warned. 1. Ephesus—famed for the 
temple of Diana, one of the seven wonders of the world: 
For three years Paul labored there. He subsequently or- 
dained Timothy superintending overseer or bishop there: 
probably his charge was but of a temporary nature. St, 
John, towards the close of his life, took it as the centre 
from which he superintended the provinee. holdeth— 
Greek, “ holdeth fast,” as in v.25; ch. 3.11; ef. John 10/28, 
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The Epistle to the Church at Ephesus. 


29. The title of Christ here as “holding fast the seven 
stars (from ch, 1.16: only that, for having is substituted 
holding fast in His grasp), and walking in the midst ofthe 
seven candlesticks,” accords with the beginning of his ad- 
dress to the seven churches representing the universal 
Church, Walking expresses His unwearied activity in the 
Church, guarding her from internal and external evils, as 
the high priest moved to and fro in the sanctuary. 2. 
1 know thy works—exXpressing His omniscience. Not 
merely “‘ thy professions, desires, good resolutions ”’ (ch, 14. 
13, end). thy labour—Two oldest MSS, omit ‘‘thy;” one 
supports it. The Greek means “labour unto weariness.” 
patience—persevering endurance. bear—vil men are a 
burden which the Ephesian Church regarded as intoler- 
able. We are to “bear (the same Greek, Galatians 6. 2) 
one another’s burdens” in the case of weak brethren; but 
not to bear false brethren. tried—by experiment; not the 
Greek for “test,” as 1 John 4.1, The apostolical churches 
had the miraculous gift of discerning spirits. Cf. Acts 20. 
28-30, Wherein Paul presciently warned the Zphesian 
elders of the coming false teachers, as also in writing to 
Timothy at Ephesus. TERTULLIAN, De baptism, 17, and 
JEROME, in Catal. Vir. Illusir.in Lucca 7, record of John, 
that when a writing, professing to be a canonical history 
of the acts of St. Paul, had been composed by a presbyter 
of Ephesus, John convicted the author and condemned 
the work. Soon one occasion he would not remain under 
the same roof as Cerinthus the heretic, say they areapos= 
tles—probably Judaizers. IGNATIUS, Ad ELphesum 6, says 
subsequently, ‘*Onesimus praises exceedingly your good 
discipline that no heresy dwells among you;” and 9, ‘“‘ Ye 
did not permit those having evil doctrine to sow their seed 
among you, but closed yourears,” 3. berme... patience 
—The oldest MSS. transpose these words. Then translate 
as Greek, ‘persevering endurance... borne.” “Thou 
hast borne” my reproach, but “ thou canst not bear the 
evil” (v, 2). A beautiful antithesis, and,.. hast la- 
boured, and hast not fainted— The two oldest MSS. 
and oldest versions read, “and... hast not laboured,” 
omitting “and hast fainted.” The difficulty which tran- 
seribers by Znglish Version reading tried to obviate, was 
the seeming contradiction, “I know thy labour... and 
thou hast not laboured.” Bat what is meant is, “Thou 
hast not been wearied out with labour.” 4. somewhat 
... because—transiate, ‘‘I have against thee (this) that,” 
&e. Itis not a mere “somewhat:” itis everything, How 
characteristic of our gracious Lord, that He puts foremost 
all He can find to approve, and only after this notes the 
shortcomings! left thy first love—to Christ. Ch 1Tim- 
othy 5. 12, “ cast off their first faith.’”’ See the Ephesians’ 
first love, Ephesians 1,15. This epistle was written under 
Domitian, when thirty years had elapsed since Paul had 
written his Epistle to them, Their warmth of love had 
given place to a lifeless orthodoxy. Cf, Paul’s view of 
faith so-called without love, 1 Corinthians 13. 2 5. 
whence—from whata height. do the first works—the 
works which flowed from thy first love. Not merely “ feel 
thy first feelings,” but do works flowing from the same 
principle as formerly, “faith which worketh by love.” 
quickly—Omitted in two oldest MSS., Vulgate and Coptic 
versions: supported by one oldest MS, I will come— 
Greek, “‘1am coming” in special judgment on thee. re= 
move thy candlestick out of his place—I will take away 
the Church from Ephesus and remove it elsewhere. ‘It 
is removal of the candlestick, not extinction of the candle, 
which is threatened here; judgment for some, but that 
very judgment the occasion of mercy for others, Soithas 
been, The seat of the Church has been changed, but the 
Church itselfsurvives. What the East has lost, the West 
has gained. One who lately visited Ephesus found only 
three Christians there, and these soignorant as scarcely to 
heéve heard the names of St. Paul or St. John.” ([TRENCH.] 
6. But—How graciously, after necessary censure, He re- 
turns to praise for our consolation, and as an example to 
us, that we would show, when we reprove, we have more 
pleasure in praising than in fault-finding. atest the 
deeds—We should hate men’s evil deeds, not hate the men 
themselves, Nicolaitanes—IREN2ZUS, Hereses 1. 26. 3; 
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and TERTULLIAN, Prescriptione Hereticorum 46, make 
these followers of Nicolas, one of the seven (honourably 
mentioned, Acts 6, 3, 5). They (CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 
Stromata 2. 20; 3.4; and EpIPHANIUS, Hereses 25) evi- 
dently confound the latter Gnostic Nicolaitanes, or fol- 
lowers of one Nicolaos, with those of Revelation. Mr- 
CHAELIS’ view is probable: Nicolaos (conqueror of the peo- 
ple) is the Greek version of Balaam, from Hebrew Belang 
Am, Destroyer of the people. Revelation abounds in sueh 
duplicate Hebrew and Greek names: as Apollyon, Abad- 
don: Devil, Satan: Yea (Greek Nai), Amen. The name, 
like other names, Egypt, Babylon, Sodom, is symbolic. 
Cf, v. 14, 15, which shows the true sense of Nicolaitanes; 
they are not a sect, bat professing Christians who, like 
Balaam of old, tried to introduce into the Chureh a false 
freedom, i. e., licentiousness; this was a reaction in the 
opposite direction from Judaism, the first danger to the 
Church combated in the council of Jerusalem, and by 
Paulin the Epistle to Galatians, These symbolical Ni- 
colaitanes, or followers of Balaam, abused Paul’s doctrine 
of the grace of God into a plea for lasciviousuess (2 Peter 
2. 15, 16, 19; Jude 4. 11; who both describe the same sort of 
seducers as followers of Balaam). The difficulty that they 
should appropriate a name branded with infamy in 
Scripture is met by TRENCH: The Antinomian Gnostics 
were so opposed to John as a Judaizing apostle, that they 
would assume as aname of chiefest honour one which 
John branded with dishonour, 7. He that hath an ear 
—This clause precedes the promisein the first three ad- 
dresses, succeeds to itin the last four. Thus the promises 
are enclosed on both sides with the precept urging the 
deepest attention as to the most momentous truths, - 
Every man “ hath an ear’ naturally, but he alone will 
be able to hear spiritually to whom God has given 
“the hearing ear;’’ whose “ear God hath wakened” 
and “opened.” Cf. ‘‘ Faith, the ears of the soul.” [CLEM- 
ENS ALEXANDRINUS.] the Spirit saith—what Chrisé 
saith, the Spirit saith: so one are the Second and Third 
Persohs. unto the churches—not merely to the partic- 
ular, but to the universal Church, give... tree of life 
—The thing promised corresponds to the kind of faithful-- 
ness manifested. They who refrain from Nicolaitane in-- 
dulgences (v. 6) and idol meats (v. 14, 15), shall eat of meat 
infinitely superior, viz., the fruit of the tree of life, and 
the hidden manna (v. 17), overcometh—In John’s Gospel 
(16. 83) and First Epistle (2, 13, 14; 5. 4, 5) an object follows, 
viz., “the world,” “‘the wicked one.” Here, where the 
final issue is spoken of, the conqueror is named absolutely. 
Paul uses a similar image, 1 Corinthians 9, 24, 25; 2 Tim- 
othy 2.5; but not the same as John’s phrase, except Ro- 
mans 12, 21, will I give—as the Judge. The tree of life 
in Paradise, lost by the fall, is restored by the Redeemer, 
Allusions to it occur Proverbs 3. 18; 11. 30; 13. 12; 15. 4, and 
prophetically, ch. 22. 2, 14; Ezekiel 47, 12; cf. John 6. 51, It 
is interesting to note how closely these introductory ad- 
dresses are linked to the body of Revelation. Thus, the 
tree of life here, with ch. 22.1; Deliverance from the second 
death (ch. 2, 11), with ch. 20. 14; 21.8; The new name (ch. 2, 
17), with ch, 14,1; Power over the nations, with ch. 20.4; 
The morning siar (ch, 2, 28), with ch. 22.16; The white rai- 
ment (ch, 3. 5), with ch. 4. 4; 16.15; The name in the book of 
life (ch. 3. 5), with ch. 13.8; 20.15; The new Jerusalem and its 
citizenship (ch. 3. 12), with ch. 21.10. in the midst of the 
paradise—The oldest MSS. omit ‘the midst of.” In Gen- 
esis 2.9 these words are appropriate, for there were other 
trees in the garden, but not in the midst of it. Here the 
tree of life is simply in the paradise, for no other tree is 
mentioned in it; in ch. 22,2 the tree of life is “in the midst 
of the street of Jerusalem ;”’ from this the clause was in- 
serted here, Paradise (a Persian, or else Semitic word), 
originally used of any garden of delight; then specially 
of Eden; then the temporary abode of separate souls in 
bliss; then ‘‘the Paradise of God,’’ the third heayen, the 
immediate presence of God. of God—(Ezekiel 28.13.) One 
oldest MS., with Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic,and CYPRIAN, 
read, ‘my God,” as in ch. 3.12. So Christ calls God “My 
God and your God” (John 20. 17; cf. Ephesians 1.17), God 
is our God, in virtue of being peculiarly Christ’s God. The 
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The Episile to the Church at Smyrna. 
*. 
main bliss of Paradise is, that it is the Paradise of God; 
God Himself dwelling there (ch. 21. 3), 8. Smyrna—in 
Ionta, a little to the north of Ephesus. PoLycARP, mar- 
tyred in 168 A. D., eighty-six years after his conversion, 
was bishop, and probably “the angel of the Church in 
Smyrna” meant here. The allusions to persecutions and 
faithfulness unto death accord with this view. IGNATIUS 
(Martyrium Ignatii, 3), on his way to martyrdom in Rome, 
wrote to PoLycARP, then (108 A. D.) bishop of Smyrna; if 
nis bishopric commenced ten or twelve years earlier, the 
dates will harmonize, TERTULLIAN, Prescriptione Here- 
ticorum, 32,and IREN2AUS, Who had talked with PoLYCARP 
in youth, tell us PoLYCARP was consecrated bishop of 
Smyrna by St. John, the First... the Last... was 
dead ... is alive—The attributes of Christ most calcu- 


lated to comfort the Church of Smyrpa under its persecu- , 


’ tions; resumed from ch. 1.17, 18. As death was to Him 
but the gate to life eternal, soit is to be to them (wv. 10, 11). 
9. thy works, and—Omitted in two oldest MSS., Vulgate, 
and Coptic. Supported by one oldest MS, tribulation— 
owing to persecution. poverty—owing to “the spoiling 
of their goods.” but thou art rich—in grace. Contrast 
Laodicea, rich in the world’s eyes and her own, poor before 
God, “There are both poor rich-men, and rich poor-men 
in God’s sight.” [TRENCH.] blasphemy of them—blas- 
phemous calumny of thee on the part of (or arising from) 
them, &c. say they are Jews, and are not—Jews by 
national descent, but not spiritually of ‘the true cireum- 
cision.” The Jews blaspheme Christ as “the hanged 
one.” As elsewhere, so at Smyrna they bitterly opposed 
Christianity; and at PoLYCARP’s martyrdom they joined 
the heathens in clamouring for his being cast to the lions; 
and when there was an obstacle to this, for his being 
burnt alive; and with their own hands they carried logs 
for the pile. synagogue of Satan—Only once is the term 
“synagogue” in the New Testament used of the Christian 
assembly,and that by the apostle who longest maintained 

the union of the Church and Jewish Synagogue. As the 
Jews more and more opposed Christianity, and it more 
and more rooted itself in the Gentile world, the term 
“synagogue” was left altogether to the former, and Chris- 
tians appropriated exclusively the honourable term 
“Church;” contrast an earlier time, when the Jewish 


theoeracy is called “the Church in the wilderness.” Cf, 
Numbers 16, 3; 20. 4, “ congregation of the Lord.” Evenin 
James 2. 2 it is ‘your (not the Lord’s) assembly.’”’ The 


Jews, who might have been ‘‘the Church of God,’ had 
now, by their opposition and unbelief, become the syna- 
gogue of Satan. So ‘the throne.of Satan” (v. 13) repre- 
sents the heathens’ opposition to Christianity; ‘the 
depths of Satan” (v. 24), the opposition of heretics. 10. 
none—The oldest MSS, read, “ Fear not those things,” &e. 
“The Captain of our salvation never keeps back what 
those who faithfully witness for Him may have to bear 
for His name’s sake; never entices recruits by the prom- 
ise they shall find all things easy and pleasant there.” 
(TRENCH.] devil—‘“‘the accuser.’”’ We acted, through 
Jewish accusers, against Christ and His people. The con- 
flict of the latter was not with mere flesh and blood, but 
with the rulers of the darkness of this world. trie@d— 
with temptation by ‘‘the devil.”” The same event is often 
both a temptation from the devil, and a trial from God— 
God sifting and winnowing the man to separate his chaff 
from his wheat, the devil sifting him in the hope that 
nothing but chaff will be found in him [TRENCH]. tem 
days—Not the ten persecutions from Nero to Diocletian, 
LYRA explains ten years on the year-day principle. The 
shortness of the duration of the persecution is evidently 
made the ground of consolation, The time of trial shall 
be short, the duration of your joy shall be for ever. Cf. 
the use of ‘ten days” for a short time, Genesis 24. 55; 
Numbers 11.19. Yen is the number of the world-powers 
hostile to the Church; cf, the ten horns of the beast, ch, 13. 
1, wnto death—so as even to endure death for my sake. 
crown of life—James 1, 12; 2 Timothy 4. 8, “crown of 
righteousness ;” 1 Peter 5. 4, “crown of glory.” The crown 
is the garland, the mark of a conqueror, or of one rejoicing, 
or ata feast, but diadem is the mark of a KING, UL, shall 
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not be hurt—Greek, “shall not by any means (or porsibly) 
be hurt.”” the second death—‘ the lake of fire.’ “The 
death in life of the lost, as contrasted with the life in 
death of the saved.” [TRENCH.] The phrase “the second 
death” is peculiar to the Apocalypse. What matter about 
the first death, which sooner or later must pass over us, 
if we escape the second death? “It seems that they who 
die that death shall be hurt by it; whereas, if it were an- 
nihilation,and soa conclusion of their torments, it would 
be no way hurtful, but highly beneficial to them. But 
the living torments are the second death,”’ (BIsHOP PEAR- 
sox.] “The life of the damned is death.’’ [AUGUSTINE,] 
Smyrna (meaning myrrh) yielded its sweet perfume in 
being bruised even todeath. Myrrh was used in embalm- 
ing dead bodies (John 19, 39); was an ingredient in the holy 
anointing oil (Exodus 80, 23); a perfume of the heavenly 
Bridegroom (Psalm 45, 8), and of the bride (Song of Solo-— 
mon 3, 6). ‘Affliction, like it, is bitter for the time being, 
but salutary; preserving the elect from corruption, and 
seasoning them for immortality, and gives scope for the 
exercise of the fragrantly-breathing Christian virtues.” 
[VITRINGA.] PoLycaARrp’s noble words to his heathen 
judges who wished him to recant, are well known: 
““Fourscore and six years have I served the Lord, and 
He never wronged me, how then can I blaspheme my 
King and Saviour?” Smyrna’s faithfulness is rewarded 
by its candlestick not having been removed out of its 
place (v. 5); Christianity has never wholly left it; whence 
the Turks call it ‘Infidel Smyrna.” 12. TRENCH prefers 
writing Pergamus, or rather, Pergamum, on the river 
Caicus. It was capital of Attalus the Second’s kingdom, 
which was bequeathed by him to the Romans, B. ¢. 133. 
Famous for its library, founded by Eumenes (197-159), and 
destroyed by Caliph Omar. Parchment, i. e., Pergamena 
charta, was here discovered for book purposes, Also, 
famous for the magnificent temple of Esculapius, the 
healing god, [TAcrTus, Annals, 3. 63.] he which hath 
the sharp sword with two edges—Appropriate to His 
address having a twofold bearing, a searching power so 
as to convict and convert some (v. 13, 17), and to convict 
and condemn to punishment others (v. 14-16, especially v, 
16; ef. also Note, ch. 1. 16), 13. I know thy works—Two 
oldest MSS. omit this clause; one oldest MS, retains it, 
Satan’s seat—rather as the Greek is translated all through 
Revelation, throne,” Satan, in impious mimicry of 
God’s heavenly throne, sets up his earthly throne (ch, 4, 
2). Esculapius was worshipped there under the serpent 
form; and Satan, the old serpent, as the instigator (ef. v. 
10) of fanatical devotees of Esculapius, and, through 
them, of the supreme magistracy at Pergamos, perse- 
cuted one of the Lord’s people (Antipas) even to death, 
Thus, this address is an anticipatory preface to ch, 12, 1- 
17; Note, “throne... the dragon, Satan. . . war with ber 
seed,” 5.9, 17. even in those days—Two oldest MSS. omit 
“even;” tworetainit, whereim—Two oldest MSS. omit 
this (then ¢ranslate, “in the days of Antipas, my faithful 
witness,” or ‘‘ martyr’’); two retain it. Two oldest MSS. 
read, ‘“‘ My witness, My faithful one;” two read as English 
Version. Antipas is another form for Antipater, Simon 
METAPHRASTES has a palpably legendary story, unknown 
to the early Fathers, that Antipas, in Domitian’s reign, 
was shut up in a red-hot brazen bull, and ended his 
life in thanksgivings and prayers. HENGSTENBERG@ 
makes the name, like other apocalyptic names, symboli- 
cal, meaning one standing out “against all” for Christ's 
sake, 14, few—in comparison of the many tokens of thy 
faithfulness. held the doctrine of Balaam—“ the teach- 
ing of Balaam,” viz., that which he “taught Balak.” Of. 
“the counsel of Balaam,"’ Numbers 31.16. Balak is dative 
in the Greek, whence BENGEL translates, “taught (the 
Moabites) for (% e., to please) Balak.’’ But though in 
Numbers it is not expressly said he taught Balak, yet 
there is nothing said inconsistent with his having done 
60; and JOSEPHUS, Antiquities, 4, 6. 6, says he did so. The 
dative isa Hebraism for the accusative, children—Greek, 
“sons of Israel.” stumbling-block—lit,, that partofa trap 
on which the bait was laid, and which, when touched, 
caused the trap to close on its prey; then any entangle- 
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Against Eating Things Sacrificed to Idols. 


ment to the foot. [TRENCH.] eat things sacrificed unto 
tdols—the act common to the Israelites of old, and the 
Nicolaitanes in St. John’s day; he does not add what 
was peculiar to the Israelites, viz., that they sacrificed to 
idols. The temptation to eat idol meats was a peculiarly 
strong one to the Gentile converts. For not todo so in- 
volved almost a withdrawal from partaking of any social 
meal with the heathen around. For idol meats, after a 
part had been offered in sacrifice, were nearly sure to be 
on the heathen entertainer’s table; so much so, that the 
Greek “to kill” (thwein) meant originally “to sacrifice.” 
Hence arose the decree of the council of Jerusalem for- 
bidding to eat such meats; subsequently some at Corinth 
ate unscrupulously and knowingly of such meats, on the 
ground that the idol is nothing; others needlessly tor- 
tured themselves with scruples, lest unknowingly they 
should eatof them, when they got meat from the market, 
or in a heathen friend’s house. St. Paul handles the 
question, 1 Corinthians 8. and 10. 25-33. fornication— 
often connected with idolatry, 15. thou—Emphatical: 
“So THOU also bast,” &c. As Balak and the Moabites of 
old had Balaam and his followers literally, so hast thou 
also them that hold the same Balaamite or Nicolaitane doe- 
trine spiritually or symbolically. Litera! eating of idol 
meats and fornication in Pergamos, were accompanied 
by spiritual idolatry and fornication. So TRENCH ex- 
plains. But I prefer taking it, ‘‘THoU also,” as well as 
Ephesus (‘‘in like manner’ as Ephesus; see below the 
oldest reading), hast . .. Nicolaitanes, with this im- 
portant difference, Ephesus, as a Church, hates them, and 
easts them out, but thou “hast them,” viz., in the Church, 
doctrine—teaching (Note, v. 6): viz., to tempt God’s people 
toidolatry. which thing I hate—It is sin not to hate 
what God hates. The Ephesian Church (v. 6) had this point 
of superiority to Pergamos. But the three oldest MSS., 
and Vulgate and Syriac, read instead of ‘‘ which I hate,” 
“IN LIKE MANNER.” 16. The three oldest MSS. read, 
“Repent, therefore.”’ Not only the Nicolaitanes, but the 
whole Church of Pergamos is called on to repent of not 
having hated the Nicolaitane teaching and practice. 
Contrast St. Paul, Acts 20, 26. I will come—I am coming. 
fight against them—Greek, “war with them:” with the 
Nicolaitanes primarily; but including also chastisement 
of the whole Church at Pergamos: cf. “‘unto THER.” with 
the sword of my meuth—Resumed from ch. 1. 16, but 
with an allusion to the drawn sword with which the 
angel of the Lord confronted Balaam on his way to curse 
Israel: an earnest of the sword by which he and the se- 
duced Israelites fell at last. The spiritual Balaamites of 
St. John’s day are to be smitten with the Lord’s spiritual 
sword, the word or “rod of His mouth.” 17. to eat— 
Omitted in the three oldest MSS. the hidden manna— 
the heavenly food of Israel, in contrast to the idol meats 
(v.14). A pot of manna was laid up in the holy place 
“before the testimony.”’ The allusion is here to this: 
probably also to the Lord’s discourse (John 6. 31-35), 
Translate, “ The manna-which is hidden.” As the manna 
hidden in the sanctuary was by Divine power pre- 
served from corruption, so Christ in His incorruptible 
body has passed into the heavens, and is hidden there 
until the time of His appearing. Christ Himself is the 
manna “hidden” from the world, but revealed to the 
believer, so that he has already a foretaste of His 
preciousness. Cf. as to Christ’s own hidden food on 
earth, John 4, 32, 34,and Job 23,12. The full manifesta- 
tion shall be at His coming. Believers are now hidden, 
even as their meat is hidden. As the manna in the 
sanctuary, unlike the other manna, was incorruptible, 
so the spiritual feast offered to all who reject the world’s 
dainties for Christ is everlasting: an incorruptible body 
and life for ever in Christ at the resurrection, white 
stone... new name... no man knoweth saving he, 
&c,— TRENCH’S explanation seems best. While is the 
colour and livery of heaven. ‘‘ New” implies something 
altogether renewed and heavenly. The white stone is a 
glistering diamond, the Urim borne by the high priest 
within the choschen or breastplate of judgment, with the 
twelve tribes’ names on the twelve precious stones, 
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next the heart, The word Urim means light, answering 
to the colour white. None-but the high priest knew 
the name written upon it, probably the incommunivcable 
name of God, “ Jehovah.” The high priest consulted it 
in some divinely-appointed way to get direction from 
God when needful. The “new name” is Christ's (ef. ch. 3. 
12, “I will write upon him my new name”): some new 
revelation of Himself which shall hereafter be imparted 
to His people, and which they alone are capable of re- 
ceiving. he connection with the “hidden manna” 
will thus be clear, as none save the high priest had 
access to the “ manna hidden” in the sanctuary. Believ- 
ers, as spiritual priests unto God, shall enjoy the heavenly 
antitypes to the hidden manna and the Urim stone, 
What they had peculiarly to contend against at Pergamos 
was the temptation to idol meats, and fornication, put in 
their way by Balaamites. As Phinehas was rewarded 
with “fan everlasting priesthood” for his zeal against 
these very sins to which the Old Testament Balaam se- 
duced Israel; so the heavenly high priesthood is the re- 
ward promised here to those zealous against the New Tes- 
tament Balaamites tempting Christ’s people to the same 
sins. receiveth it—viz., “‘the stone;’ not “the new 
name;"? see above. The “name that no man Knew but 
Christ Himself,” He shall hereafter reveal to his people, 
18. Thyatira—in Lydia, south of Pergamos. Lydia, the 
purple-seller of this city, having been converted at Phil- 
ippi, a Macedonian city (with which Thyatira, as being a 
Macedonian colony, had naturally much intercourse), was 
probably the instrument of first carrying the Gospel to 
her native town. John follows the geographical order 
here, for Thyatira lay a little to the left of the road from 
Pergamos to Sardis (STRABO, 13. 4). SemofGod.,.. eyes 
like... fire... feet... like fine brass—or “ glowing 
brass” (Vote, ch. 1. 14, 15, whence this description is re- 
sumed). Again His attributes accord with His address. 
The title “Son of God,” is from Psalm 2.7, 9, which is re, 
ferred to in v. 27, The attribute, “eyes like flame,” &c., 
answers to v, 23, ‘Iam He which searcheth the reins and 
hearts.” The attribute, ‘feet like... brass,’’ answers to 
v. 27, “as the vessels of a potter shall they be broken to 
shivers,” He treading them to pieces with His strong feet. 
19. The oldest MSS. transpose the Knglish Version order, 
and read, “Faith and service.” The four are subordinate 
to “thy works ;”" thus, “ I know thy works, even the love 
and the faith (these two forming one pair, as ‘ faith works 
by love,’ Galatians 5. 6),and the service (ministration to the 
suffering members of the Church, and to all in spiritual 
or temporal need), and the endurance of (i, e., shown by) 
thee” (this pronoun belongs to all four), As love is in- 
ward, so service is its outward manifestation. Similarly, 
faith and persevering endwranee, or “patient continuance 
(the same Greek as here, Romans 2.7) in well-doing,” are 
eonnected. and thy works; and the last—Omit the se- 
cond “and,” with the three oldest MSS. and the ancient 
versions; translate, “ And (I know) thy works which are 
last (to be) more in number than the first;’’ realizing 1 
Thessalonians 4. 1; the converse of Matthew 12. 45; 2 Peter 
2,20. Instead of retrograding from “the first works” and 
“first love,’ as Ephesus, Thyatira’s last works exceeded 
her first (v. 4,5). 20. a few things—Omitted in the three 
oldest MSS. Translate then, “I have against thee that,” 
&c. sufferest—The three oldest MSS. read, “ lettest alone.”’ 
that woman—Two oldest MSS. read, “‘THy wife; two 
omit it. Vulgate and most ancient versions read as 
English Version. The symbolical Jezebel was to the 
Church of Thyatira what Jezebel, Ahab’s “ wife,” was to 
him, Some self-styled prophetess (or as the feminine in 
Hebrew is often used collectively to express a multitude, 
a set of false prophets), as closely attached to the Church of 
Thyatira as a wife is to a husband, and as powerfully in- 
fluencing for evil that Church as Jezebel did Ahab, As 
Balaam, in Israel’s early history, so Jezebel, danghter of 
Eth-baal, king of Sidon (1 Kings 16, 31, formerly priest of 
Astarte, and murderer of his predecessor on the throne, 
JOSEPHUS, Contra Apion, 1. 18), was the great seducer to 
idolatry in Israel’s later history. Like her father, she was 
swift to shed blood. Wholly given to Baal-worship, like 
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Eth-baal, whose name expresses his idolatry, she, with 
her strong will, seduced the weak Ahab and Israel beyond 
the calf-worship (which was a worship of the true God 
under the cherub-ox form, i. e., a violation of the second 
commandment) to that of Baal (a violation of the first 
commandment also), She seems to have been herself a 
priestess and-prophetess of Baal, Cf, 2 Kings 9, 22, 30, 
“whoredoms of .. . Jezebel and her witchcra/ts’’ (impurity 
was part of the worship of the Phenician Astarte, or Ve- 
nus). Her spiritual counterpart at Thyatira lured God's 
“servants” by pretended utterances of inspiration to the 
same libertinism, fornication, and eating of idol meats, as 
the Balaamites and Nicolaitanes (v. 6, 14, 15). By a false 
spiritualism these seducers led their victims into the 
grossest carnality, as though things done in the flesh were 
outside the true man, and were, therefore, indifferent, 
“The deeper the Church penetrated into heathenism, the 
more she herself became heathenish ; this prepares us for 
the expressions ‘harlot’ and ‘ Babylon,’ applied to her 
afterwards.” [AUBERLEN.] to teach and to seduce—The 
three oldest MSS, read, ‘‘And she teaches and seduces,” 
or “deceives.” ‘‘Thyatira was just the reverse of Kphe- 
sus, There, much zeal for orthodoxy, but little love; here, 
activity of faith and love, but insufficient zeal for godly 
discipline and doctrine,a patience of error even where 
there was not a participation in it.” [TRENCH.] 2]. space 
—Greek, time,” of her fornication , , . she repented 
mot—The three oldest MSS. read, ‘t And she willeth not to 
repent of (lit., out of, i. e., 80 as to come out of) her fornica- 
tion.” Here there is a transition from literal to spiritual 
fornication, as appears from v.22. The idea arose from 
Jehovah’s covenant relation to the Old Testament Church 
being regarded as a marriage, any transgression against 
which was, therefore, harlotry, fornication, or adultery. 22. 
Bechold—Calling attention to her awful doom to come, I 
will—Greek present, ‘“‘I cast her.”’” a bed—The place of 
her sin shall be the place of her punishment, The bed of 
her sin shall be her bed of sickness and anguish. Perhaps 
a pestilence was about to be sent. Or the bed of the grave, 
and of the hell beyond, where the worm dieth not, them 
that commit adultery with her—spiritually; including 
both the eating of idol meats and fornication. ‘* With her,” 
in the Greek, implies participation with her in her adulte- 
ries, viz., by suffering her (v. 20), or letting her alone, and so 
virtually encouraging her. Her punishment is distinct 
from theirs; she is to be cast into a bed, and her children 
to be killed; whilst those who make themselves partakers 
of her sin by tolerating her, are to be cast into great tribu- 
lation, except they repent—Greck aorist, “repent” at 
once ; Shall have repented by the time limited in my pur- 
pose, their deeds—Two of the oldest MSS. and most an- 
cient versions read ‘“‘her.” Thus, God’s true servants, 
who by connivance, are incurring the guilt of her deeds, 
are distinguished from her. One oldest MS., ANDREAS, 
and CyPRIAN, support “their.” 23. her children—( Isaiah 
57. 3; Ezekiel 23, 45, 47.) Her proper adherents; not those 
who suffer her, but those who are begotten of her. A dis- 
tinct class from the last in v. 22 (ef. Wole there), whose sin 
was less direct, being that only of connivance, kill... 
with death—Cf. the disaster that overtook the literal 
Jezebel’s votaries of Baal, and Ahab’s sons, 1 Kings 18. 40; 
2 Kings 10, 6,7, 24, 25, Kill with death is a Hebraism for 
slay with most sure and awful death ; so “dying thou shalt 
die” (Genesis 2.17). Not ‘die the common death of men” 
(Numbers 16, 29), all the churches shall know—Imply- 
ing that these addresses are designed for the catholie 
Chureh of all ages and places. So palpably shall God’s 
hand be seen in the judgment on Thyatira, that the 
whole Church shall recognize it as God’s doing. I am 
Ihe—the ‘I’ is strongly emphatical: ‘‘that it is J am 
Hewho,” &c, searcheth... hearts—God’s peculiar attri- 
bute is given to Christ. The “reins” are the seat of the 
desires; the “heart,” that of the thoughts. The Greek 
for ‘‘searcheth’’ expresses an accurate following up of 
all tracks and windings, unto every one of you—iit., 
“unto you, to each,” &c, according to your works—to 
be judged not according to the mere act as it appears 
to man, but with reference to the motive, faith and love 
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being the only motives whicn God recognizes as sound, 
24. you... and... the rest—The three oldest MSS, 
omit ‘‘and;’’ translate then, *‘Unto you, the rest.” as 
many as have not—not only do not hold, but are free from 
contact with. and which—The oldest MSS. omit “and;’’ 
translate, “* whosoever.” the depths—These false proph- 
ets boasted peculiarly of their knowledge of mysteries and 
the deep things of God ; pretensions subsequently expressed 
by their arrogant title, Gnostics (“full of Knowledge”’), 
The Spirit here declares their so-called ‘depths’ (viz., of 
knowledge of Divine things) to be really “depths of 
Satan ;’’ just as in v. 9, He says, instead of “the synagogue 
of God,’ “the synagogue of Satan.” HENGSTENBERG 
thinks the teachers themselves professed to fathom the 
depths of Satan, givirig loose rein to fleshly lusts, without 
being hurt thereby. They who thus think to fight Satan 
with hisown weapons always find him more thana match 
for them, The words, ‘‘as they speak,” i, e., “as they call 
them,” coming after not only “depths,” but “depths of 
Satan,” seem to favour this latter view, otherwise I should 
prefer the former, in which case, ‘“‘as they speak,” or 
“call them,’ must refer to ‘‘depths” only, not also 
“depths of Satan.”’ The original sin of Adam was a desire 
to know EVIL as well as good; so in HENGSTENBERGQ’S 
view, those who professed to know ‘ the depths of Satan.” 
It is the prerogative of God alone to know evil fully, 
without being hurt or defiled by it. I will put—Two 
oldest MSS. have “I put,” or “cast.” One oldest MS. 
reads as Hnglish Version. mone other burden—sayve 
abstinence from, and protestation against, these abomi- 
nations; no “depths” beyond your reach, such as they 
teach, no new doctrine, but the old faith and rule of prae- 
tice once for all delivered’ to the saints, Exaggerating 
and perfecting Paal’s doctrine of grace without the law 
as the source of justification and sanctification, these 
false prophets rejected the law as a rule of life, as though 
it were an intolerable ‘‘burden.” But it is a “light 
burden. In Acts 15, 28, 29, the very term “burden,” as 
here, is used of abstinence from fornication and idol 
meats; to this the Lord here refers. 25. that which ye 
have already—(Jude 3, end.) hold fast—do not let go 
from your grasp, however false teachers may wish to 
wrest itfrom you, till Iecome—when your conflict with 
evil will beat anend, The Greek implies uncertamty as 
to when He shall come, 26. And—Implying the close 
connection of the promise to the conqueror that follows, 
with the preceding exhortation, v. 25. and keepeth— 
Greek, “and he that keepeth.”’ Cf. the same word in the 
passage already alluded to by the Lord, Acts 15, 28, 29, end. 
my works—in contrast to ‘her (Hnglish Version, their) 
works” (v, 22). The works which I command, and which 
are the fruitof my Spirit. umto the end—(Matthew 24 
13.) The image is perhaps from the race, wherein it is 
not enough to enter the lists, but the ranner must perse- 
vere tothe end. give power—Greck, ‘authority.’ over 
the nations—at Christ’s coming the saints shall possess 
the kingdom “under the whole heayen;’ therefore over 
this earth; cf. Luke 19, 17, “ Have thou authority (the same 
word as here) over ten cities.” 27. From Psalm _2. 8, 9. 
rule—/it., “rule as a shepherd.” In Psalm 2, 9 it is, 
“Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron.” The LXX, 
pointing the Hebrew word differently, read as Revelation 
here. The Hnglish Version of Psalm 2.9 is doubtless right, 
as the parallel word, ‘dash in pieces,” proves. But the 
Spirit in this case sanctions the additional thought as 
true, that the Lord shall mingle mercy to some, with 
judgment on others; beginning by destroying His An- 
tichristian foes, He shall reign in love over the rest, 
“Christ shall rule them with a sceptre of iron, to make 
them capable of being ruled with a seeptre of gold; 
severity first, that grace may come after’ [T'RENCH, who 
thinks we ought to translate “scerTRE” for ‘trod,’ as 
in Hebrews 1. 8]. ““Shepherd’’ is used in Jeremiah 6; 
8, of hostile rulers; so also Zechariah 11, 16.. As severity. 
here is the primary thought, “rule as a shepherd’, 
seems to me to be used thus: He who would have. 
shepherded them with a pastoral rod, shall, because 
of their hardened unbelief, shepherd them with a rod of. 






The Epistle to the Church at Sardis. 


fron, shall they be broken—So one oldest MS., Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Coptic Versions read. But two oldest MSS. 
read, “As the vessels of a potter are broken to shivers.” 
A poilter’s vessel dashed to pieces, because of its failing to 
answer the design of the maker, is the image to depict 
God’s sovereign power to give reprobates to destruction, 
not by caprice, but in the exercise of His righteous judg- 
ment. The saints shall be in Christ’s victorious “ armies” 
when He shall inflict the last decisive blow, and after- 
wards shall reign with Him, Having by faith “overcome 
the world,” they shall also rule the world, even as I— 
“as I also have received of (from) my Father,” viz., in 
Psalm 2.7-9. Jesus had refused to receive the kingdom 
without the cross at Satan’s hands; He would receive it 
from none but the Father, who had appointed the cross 
as the path tothe crown, As the Father has given the 
authority to me over the heathen and uttermost parts of 
the earth, sol impart a share of it to my victorious dis- 
ciple. 28. the morning star—i, e,, I will give unto him 
Myself, who am ‘the morning star’ (ch, 22. 16); so that 
reflecting my perfect brightness, he-shall shine like Me, 
the morning star, and share my kingly glory (of which a 
star is the symbol, Numbers 21, 17; Matthew 2,2). Cf, v. 
17, “I will give him... the hidden manna,” i. ¢., Myself, 
who am that manna (John 6, 31-33), 


CHAPTER III. 


_ Ver, 1-22, THE EPISTLES TO SARDIS, PHILADELPHIA, 
AND LAODICEA, 1. Sardis—the ancient capital of Lydia, 
the kingdom of wealthy Croesus, on the river Pactolus. 
The address to this Church is full of rebuke. It does not 
seem to have been iu vain; for Melito, bishop of Sardis in 
the second century, was eminent for piety and learning. 
He visited Palestine to assure himself and his flock as to 
the Old Testament canon, and wrote an epistle on the 
subject [EUSEBLUS, 4, 26]; he also wrote a commentary on 
the Apocalypse, [HUSEBIOS, 4.26; JEROME, Culalogus Scrip- 
torum Scclesiasticorum, 24.) he that hath the seven 
Spirits of God—i, e,, he who hath all the fulness of the 
Spirit (ch, 1.4; 4.5; 5.6, with whieh ef. Zechariah 3.9; 4 
10, proving His Godhead), This attribute implies His in- 
finite power by the Spirit to convict of sin and of a hollow 
profession, and the seven stars—(Ch., 1. 16, 20.) His hav- 
ing the seven stars, or presiding ministers, flows, as a con- 
sequence, from His having the seven Spirits, or the fulness 
of the Holy Spirit. The human ministry is the fruit of 
Christ's sending down the gifts of the Spirit. Stars imply 
brilliancy and glory; the fulness of the Spirit, and the 
fulness of brilliant light in Him, form a designed con- 
trast to the formality which He reproves. mame,,. 
livest . . , dead—(1 Timothy 5, 6; 2 Timothy 3.5; Titus 1. 
16; cf. Ephesians 2,1,5;5, 14.) “A name,’’ 7. e., a reputa- 
tion. Sardis was famed among the churches for spiritual 
vitality ; yet the Heart-searcher, who seeth not as man 
seeth, pronounces her dead ; how great searchings of heart 
should her case create among even the best Of us! Laodi- 
cea deceived herself as to her true state (v. 17), but it is not 


’ written that she had a high name among the other 


churches, as Sardis had. 2. Be—Greek, “ Become,” what 
thou art not, “ watchful,” or ‘‘wakeful,” lit., “ waking.’ 
the things which rémain—Strengthen those thy remain- F 
ing few graces, which, in thy spiritual deadly slumber, are 
not yet quife extinct. [ALForD.] ‘‘The things that re- 
main” can hardly mean “the PERSONS that are not yet 
dead, but are ready to die;” for v. 4 implies that the * few” 


_ faithful ones at Sardis were not “ ready to die,” but were fall 


of life, are—The two oldest MSS. read, ‘‘ were ready,” lit., 
“were about to die,” viz.,at the time when you “‘strength- 
en’ them, This implies that “thou art dead,’ v, 1, is to be 
taken with limitation; for those must have some life* 
who are told to strengthen the things that remain, perfect 


—lit., “filled up in full complement;” transiate, **com- — 


plete.” Weighed in the balance of Him who requires 
living faith as the motive of works, and found wanting, 
before God—Greek, ‘‘in the sight of God,’’ The three 
oldest MSS., Vulgate, Syrtac, and Coptic, read, ‘before (in 
the sight of) my God:;’ Christ’s jadgmenc is God the 
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Father's judgment. In the sight of men, Sardis had “a 
name of living:” “so many and so great are the obliga- 
tions of pastors, that he who would in reality fulfil even a 
third of them, would be esteemed holy by men, whereas, 
if content with that alone, he would be sure not to escape 
hell.” [JUAN D’AvILA.] ote, in Sardis and Laodicea 
alone of the seven we read of no conflict with foes within 
or without the Chureh. Not that either had renounced 
the appearance of opposition to the world; but neither 
had the faithfulness to witness for God by word and ex- 
ample, so as to “torment them that dwelt on the earth” 
(ch, 11. 10), 3. how thom hast received—(Colossians 2. 6; 
1 Thessalonians 4.1; 1 Timothy 6. 20.) What Sardis is to 
“remember” is, not how joyfully she had received origi- 
nally the Gospel message, but how the precious deposit 
was committed to her originally, so that she could not 
Say, She had not “received and heard” it. The Greek is 
not aorist (as in ch, 2, 4,as to Ephesus, “Thou didst leave 
thy first love’), but “thou hast received” (perfect), and 
still hast the permanent deposit of doctrine committed to 
thee, The word “keep” (so the Gyeek is for English Ver- 
sion, ‘hold fast’) which follows, accords with this sense. 
“Keep” or observe the commandment which thou hast 
received and didst hear, Iheard—Greek aorist, “ didst 
hear,” viz., when the Gospel doctrine was committed to 
thee. TRENCH explains “how,” wilh what demonstration 
of the Spirit and power from Christ’s ambassadors the 
truth came to you, and how heartily and zealously you at 
first received it. Similarly BENGEL, ‘Regard to her 
former character (how it once stood) ought to guard Sardis 
against the future hour, whatsoever it shall be, proving 
fatal to her.” Butitis not likely that the Spirit repeats 
the same exhortation virtually to Sardis as to Ephesus, 
if therefore—secing thou art so warned, if, nevertheless, 
&c, come on thee as a thief—in specia) judgment on 
thee as a Church, with the same stealthiness and as un- 
expectedly as shall be my visible second coming. As the 
thief gives no notice of his approach, Christ applies the 
language which in its fullest sense describes His second 
coming, to describe His coming in special jadgments on 
churches and states (as Jerusalem, Matthew 24.), these 
special judgments being anticipatory earnests of that 
great last coming. ‘' The last day is hidden from us, that 
every day may be observed by us.”’?’ [AUGUSTINE.] Twice 
Christ in the days of His fiesh spake the same words 
(Matthew 24, 42, 43; Luke 12, 39, 40); and so deeply had 
his words been engraven on the minds of the apostles, 
that they are often repeated in their writings (ch, 16, 15; 1 
Thessalonians 5, 2, 4,6; 2 Peter 3, 10), The Greek proverb 
was that ‘* the feet of the avenging deities are shod with 
wool,’ expressing the noiseless approach of the Divine 
judgments, and their possible nearness at the moment 
when they were supposed the farthest off [TRENCH.] 4. 
The three oldest MSS. prefix “but,” or “ nevertheless” 
(notwithstanding thy spiritual deadness), and omit 
“even,” mames—persons named in the books of life (v. 5) 
known by name by the Lord as His own, These’had the 
reality corresponding to their name; not a mere name 
among men as living, whilst really dead (v. 1). The gra- 
cious Lord does not overlook any exceptional cases of 
real saints fn the midst of unreal professors, not defiled 
their garments—viz,, the garments of their Christian 
profession, of which baptism is the initiatory seal, whence 
the candidates for baptism used in the ancient Church to 
be arrayed in white. Cf, also Ephesians 5, 27, as to the 
spotlessness of the Church when she shall be presented to 
Christ; and ch. 19. 8, as to the “fine linen, clean and 
white, the righteousness of the saints,” in which it shall 
be granted to her to be arrayed; and “the wedding gar- 
ment.” Meanwhile she is not to sully her Christian pro- 
fession with any defilement of flesh or spirit, but to “ keep 
her garments.” For no defilement shall enter the heav- 
enly city. Not that any keep themselves here wholly 
free from defilement; but, as compared with hollow pro- 
fessors, the godly keep themselves unspotled from the world ; 
and when they do contract it, they wash it away, so as to 
have their “robes white in the blood of the Lamb” (ch, 
7.14), The Greek is not “tostain” Greek miainein), but to 
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* defile,” or besmear (Greek molunein), Song of Solomon 5, 
8 they shall walk with me in white—The promised 
reward accords with the character of those to be re- 
warded; keeping their garments undefiled and white 
through the blood of the Lamb now, they shall walk with 
Him in white hereafter. On “with me,” cf, the very same 
words, Luke 23, 43; John 17,24. “ Walk’ implies spiritual 
life, for only the living walk; also liberty, for it is only 
the free who walk at large. The grace and dignity of 
flowing long garments is seen to best advantage when the 
person ‘‘walks:” so the graces of the saint’s manifested 
character shall appear fully when he shall serve the Lord 
perfectly hereafter (ch. 22, 3). they are worthy—with 
the worthiness (not their own, but that) which Christ has 
put on them (ch.7, 14), Ezekiel 16, 14, ‘perfect through 
mY comeliness which I had put upon thee.” Grace is 
glory in the bud. ‘‘The worthiness here denotes a congruity 
between the saint's stale of grace on earth, and that of 
glory, which the Lord has appointed for them, about to be 
estimated by the law itself of grace’ [VITRINGA]. Con- 
trast Acts 13. 46. 5. white—not a dull white, but glitter- 
ing, dazzling white. [GroTrus.] Ci, Matthew 13. 43. The 
body transfigured into the likeness of Christ’s body, and 
emitting beams of light reflected from Him, is probably 
the ‘‘white raiment’? promised here, the same—Greck, 
“THIS man;” he and he alone, So one oldest MS. reads, 
But two oldest MSS., and most of the ancient versions, 
“shall THUS be clothed,” &c, raiment—Greek, ‘ gur- 
ments.” “He that overcometh”’’ shall receive the same 
reward as they who “have not defiled their garments” 
(v. 4); therefore the two are identical. Iwill not—G/eek, 
“T will notby any means,” blot out,..nameoutof,; .. 
book of life—of the heavenly city. A register was kept 
in ancient cities of their citizens; the names of the dead 
were of course erased. So those who have a name that 
they live and are dead (v, 1), are blotted out of God’s roll of 
the heavenly citizens and heirs of eternal life; not that 
in God’s electing decree they ever were in His book of 
life. But, according to human conceptions, those who 
had a high name for piety would be supposed to be in 
it, and were, in respect to privileges, actually among 
ihose in the way of salvation; but these privileges, and 
the fact that they once might have been saved, shall be 
of no avail to them. As to the book of life, ef. ch. 13. 8; 
17, 8; 20, 12, 15; 21, 27; Exodus 32. 32; Psalm 69. 28; Daniel 
12,1. In the sense of the call, many are enrolled among 
the called to salvation, who shall not be found among 
the chosen at last. The pale of salvation is wider than 
that of election. Election is fixed. Salvation is open 
to all, and is pending (humanly speaking) in the case 
of those mentioned here, But ch, 20. 15; 21. 27, exhibit 
the book of the elect alone in the narrower sense, after 
the erasure of the others, before ,. . before—Greek, “in 
the presence of.” Cf. the same promise of Christ’s con- 
fessing before His Father, &c., those who confessed Him, 
Matthew 10, 32, 33; Luke 12, 8,9. He omits “in heaven” 
after ‘‘my Father,” because there is, now that He is in 
heaven, no contrast between the Father in heaven and 
the Son on earth. He now sets His seal from heaven upon 
many of His words uttered on earth. ([TRENCH.] An un- 
designed coincidence, proving that these epistles are, as 
they profess, in their words, as well as substance, Christ’s 
own addresses; not even tinged with the colour of Jobn’s 
style, such as it appears in his Gospel and Epistles. The 
coincidence is mainly with the three other Gospels, and 
not with John’s, which makes the coincidence more 
markedly undesigned. So also the clause, ‘‘He that hath 
an ear, let him hear,’ is not repeated from John’s Gos- 
pel, but from the Lord’s own words in the three synoptie 
Gospels (Matthew 11. 15; 18.9; Mark 4, 9, 23; 7,16; Luke 8 
8; 14. 85). 6. (Cf, Note, ch, 2, 7.) 7%. Philadelphia—in 
Lydia, twenty-eight miles south-east of Sardis, built by 
Attalus Philadelphus, king of Pergamos, who died 138 
A.D, It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, [TAcirus, Annals, 2.47.] The connec- 
tion of this Church with Jews there causes the address to 
it to have an Old Testament colouring in the images em- 
ployed. It and Smyrna alone of the seven receive un- 
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mixed praise, he that is holy—as in the Old Testament, 
“the Holy One of Israel.” Thus Jesus and the God of the 
Old Testament are one, None but God is absolutely holy 
(Greek hagios, separate from eyil, and perfectly hating it), 
In contrast to “the synagogue of Satan” (v.9 true 
Greek alethinos: VERY God, as distinguished from ‘=> 
false gods, and from all those who say that they are what 
they are not (v. 9): real, genuine, Furthermore, He per- 
Jectly realizes all that is involved in the names, Gop, 
Light (John 1,9; 1 John 2,8), Bread (John 6, 82), the Vine 
(John 15, 1); as distinguished from all typical, partial, 
and imperfect realizations of the idea, His nature an- 
swers to His name (John 17.8; 1 Thessalonians 1. 9), The 
Greek alethes,on the other hand, is truth-speaking, truth- 
loving (John 8, 88; Titus 1.2), he that hath the key of 
David—the antitype of Eliakim, to whom the “ key,” the 
emblem of authority “over the house of David,” was 
transferred from Shebna, who was removed from the 
office of chamberlain or treasurer, as unworthy of it. 
Christ, the Heir of the throne of David, shall supplant all 
the less worthy stewards who have abused their trust in 
God’s spiritual house, and ‘‘shall reign over the house of 
Jacob,” literal and spiritual (Luke 1. 32, 33), “for ever,” 
“as a Son over His own house” (Kebrews 38, 2-6), It rests 
with Christ to open or shut the heavenly palace, deciding 
who is, and who is not, to be admitted: as He also opens, 
or shuts, the prison, having the keys of hell (the grave) and 
death (ch. 1. 18). The power of the keys was given to 
Peter and the other apostles, only when, and in so far as, 
Christ made him and them infallible. Whatever de- 
grees of this power may have been committed to minis- 
ters, the supreme power belongs to Christ alone. Thus 
Peter rightly opened the Gospel door to the Gentiles 
(Acts 10.; 11, 17, 18; especially 14. 27,end). But he wrongly 
tried to shut the door in part again (Galatians 2. 11-18), 


‘Eliakim had “the key of the house of David laid upon 


his shoulder:’’ Christ, as the antitypical David, Himself 
has the key of the supreme “government upon His 
shoulder.” His attribute here, as in the former ad- 
dresses, accords with His promise. Though “the syna- 
gogue of Satan,” false ‘‘ Jews’ (v, 9) try to “shut” the 
“door” which I “set open before thee; “no man can 
shut it’ (v. 8). shutteth—So Vulgate and Syriac Versions 
read, But the four oldest MSS. read, “shall shut:” so 
Coptic Version and ORIGEN. shutteth, and no man 
openeth—T wo oldest MSS., B, 8, Coptic Version, and ORI- 
GEN read, “shall open.” Two oldest MSS., A, C, and Vul- 
gate Version, support inglish Version reading. 8. I have 
set—Gireek, ‘‘given:” itis my gracious gift to thee, open 
door—for evangelization; a door of spiritual usefulness, 
The opening of a door.by Him to the Philadelphian Church 
accords with the previous assignation to Him of “the 
key of David,’ and—The three oldest MSS., A,.B, C, and 
ORIGEN read, ‘which no man can slut,’’ feor—* because,” 
a little—This gives the idea that Christ says, He sets be- 
fore Philadelphia an open door because she has some litile 
strength; whereas the sense rather is, He does so because 
she has ‘ but little strength:’’ being consciously weak her- 
self, she is the fitter object for God’s power to rest on [so 
AQUINAS], that so the Lord Christ may have all the glory, 
and hast kept—and so, the littleness of thy strength be- 
coming the source of Almighty pow® to thee, as leading 


* thee to rest wholly on my great power, thou hast kept my 


word, GROTIUS makes “‘liltle streugth”’ to mean that she 
had a Church small in numbers and external resources: “a 
little flock poor in worldly goods, and of small account in 
the eyes of men,” [(TRENCH.] So ALFORD. I prefer the 
view given above, The Greek verbs are in the aorist 
tense: “Thou didst keep... didst not deny my name;” 
alluding to some particular occasion when her faithful- 
9, I will make—@reek present, 
“T make,” lit., “I give’ (Vole, v. 8). The promise to Phila- 
delphia is larger than that to Smyrna. To Smyrna the 
promise was that “the synagogue of Satan’’ should not 
prevail against the faithful in her; to Philadelphia, that 
she should even win over some of “the synagogue of 
Satan”’ to fall on their faces and confess God is in her of a 
truth. Translate, “(some) of the synagogue.” For until 
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Christ shall come, and ali Israel then be saved, there is 
but “a remnant” being gathered out of the Jews “ac- 
cording to the election of grace.” This is an instance of 
how Christ set before her an “‘open door,” some of her 
greatest adversaries, the Jews, being brought to the obe- 
dience of the faith. Their worshipping before her feet ex- 
presses the convert’s willingness to take the very lowest 
Place in the Church, doing servile honour to those whom 
once they persecuted, rather than dwell with the ungodly, 
So the Philippian jailer before Paul, 10. patience—‘‘en- 
durance,”’ “The word of my endurance” is my Gospel- 
word, which teaches patient endurance in expectation of 
my coming (ch.1.9). My endurance is the endurance 
which I require, and which I practise. Christ Himself 
now endures, patiently waiting until the usurper be 
cast out, and all ‘‘His enemies be made his footstool.” 
So, too, His Church, for the joy before her of sharing 
His coming kingdom, endures patiently. Hence, in v. 11, 
follows, ‘‘ Behold, I come quickly.” I also—T’he reward 
isin kind: ‘‘ because thou didst keep,” &c., ‘I also (on 
my side) will keep thee,” &c. from—Greek, ‘‘(so as to 
deliver thee) out of,” not to exempt from temptation, 
the hour of temptation—the appointed season of afflic- 
tion and temptation (so in Deuteronomy 4, 384 the plagues 
are called “the temptations of Egypt’), lit., ‘the temp- 
tation: the sore temptation which is coming on: the 
time of great tribulation before Christ’s second coming. 
to try them that dwell upon the earth—those who 
are of earth, earthy (ch. 8 13). ‘Dwell’ implies that 
their home is earth, not heaven. All mankind, except 
the elect (ch. 13. 8, 14). The temptation brings out the 
fidelity of those kept by Christ, and hardens the un believ- 
ing reprobates (ch. 9. 20, 21; 16, 11, 21). ‘fhe particular per- 
secutions which befell Philadelphia shortly after, were the 
earnest of the great last tribulation before Christ’s coming, 
to which the Church’s attention in all ages is directed, 
11, Behold—Omitied by the three oldest MSS. and most 
ancient versions, Lcome quickly—the great incentive to 
persevering faithfulness, and the consolation under pres- 
ent trials. that... which then hast—‘The word of 
my patience,” or ‘‘endurance” (v. 10), which He had just 
commended them for keeping, and which involved with 
it the attaining of the kingdom; this they would lose if 
they yielded to the temptation of exchanging consistency 
and suffering for compromise and ease, that no man 
take thy crown—which otherwise thou wouldst receive; 
that no tempter cause thee to lose it: not that the tempter 
would thus secure it for himself (Colossians 2,18), 12. 
pillar in the temple—In one sense there shall be “no 
temple” in the heavenly city, because there shall be no 
distinction of things into sacred and secular, for all 
things and persons shall be holy to the Lord. The city 
shall be all one great temple, in which the saiits shall be 
not merely stones, as in the spiritual temple now on earth, 
but all eminent as pillars: immovably firm (unlike Phil- 
adelphia, the city which was so often shaken by earth- 
quakes, Srraxzo, 12, and 13.), like the colossal pillars be- 
fore Solomon's temple, Boaz (i.e., “‘In it is strength”’) 
and Jachin (‘It shall be established’’): only that those 
pillars were outside, these shall be within: the temple. 
my God—{ Voie, ch. 2.7.) go no more out—the Greek is 
stronger, never more at all, As the elect angels are beyond 
the possibility of falling, being now under (as the School- 
men say) ‘‘ the blessed necessity of goodness,’ so shall the 
saints be. The doorshall be once for all shut, as well to 
shut safely in for ever the elect, as to shut out the lost 
(Matthew 25. 10; John 8.35; cf. Isaiah 22. 23, the type, 
Eliakim), They shall be priests for ever unto God (ch. 1, 
6). ‘* Who would not yearn for that city out of which no 
friend departs, and into which no enemy enters?” [Av- 
GUSTINE in TRENCH.] write upon him the name of my 
Goed—as belonging to God in a peculiar sense (ch. 7, 3; 9. 
4; 14.1; and especially 23. 4), therefore secure, As the 
pame of Jehovah (‘‘ Holiness to the Lord’’) was on the 
golden plate on the high priest's forehead (Exodus 28, 86- 
88); so the saints in their heavenly royal priesthood shall 
bear His name openly, as consecrated to Him, Cf. the 
caricature of this in the brand on the forehead of the 
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beast’s followers (ch. 13, 16, 17), and on the harlot (ch. 17.5 

cf. 20,4). mame of the city of my God—as one of its citl- 

zens (ch, 21. 2,3, 10, which is briefly alluded to by anticipa- 

tion here), The full description of the city forms the 
appropriate close of the book. The saint’s citizenship is 
now hidden, but then it shall be manifested: he shall 
have the right to enter in through the gates into the city (ch. 
22. 14). This was the city which Abraham looked for. new 
—Greek, kaines. Not the old Jerusalem, once called “the 
holy city,’’ but having forfeited the name. Greek nea 
would express that it had recently come into existence; 

but Greek kaine, that which is new and different, supersed- 
ing the worn-out old Jerusalem and its polity. ‘John, in 
the Gospel, applies to the old city the Greek name Hier- 
osolyma., Butin the Apocalypse, always, to the heavenly 
city the Hebrew name Hierousalem. The Hebrew name is 
the original and holier one: the Greek, the recent and 
more secular and political one.” [BENGEL.] my new 
name—at present incommunicable, and only known to 
God: to be hereafter revealed and made the believer's 
own in union with God in Christ. Christ’s name written 
on him denotes he shall be wholly Christ's. New also re- 
lates to Christ, who shall assume a new character (answer- 
ing to His ‘new name’’) entering with His saints on a 
kingdom—not that which He had with the Father before 
the worlds, but that earned by His humiliation as Son of 

man. Gibbon, the infidel (Decline and Fall, ch. 64), gives 
an unwilling testimony to the fulfilment of the prophecy 
as to Philadelphia in a temporal point of view, “* Among 
the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, Philadelphia is 
still erect,—a column in a scene of ruins—a pleasing ex- 
ample that the paths of honour and safety may some- 
times be the same,”’ 13. (Vole, ch. 2.7.) 14. Laodiceans 
—'The city was in the south-west of Phrygia, on the 
river Lycus, not far from Colosse, and lying between it 
and Philadelphia. It was destroyed by an earthquake, 
62 A.D., and rebuilt by its wealthy citizens without the 
help of the state. [TaAcirus, Annals 14. 27.] This wealth 
(arising from the excellence of its wools) led to a self-sat- 
isfiled, lukewarm state in spiritual things, as v. 17 de- 
scribes. See Vote on Colossians 4, 16,on the Epistle which 
is thought to have been written to the Laodicean Church 
by Paul. The Church in Jatter times was apparently 
flourishing; for one of the counciJs at which the canon 
of Scripture was determined was held in Laodicea in 361 
A.D. Hardly a Christian is now to be found on or near 
its site. the Amen—(Isaiah 65. 16, Hebrew, ‘*‘ Bless Him- 
selfin the God of Amen... . swear by the God of Amen,;”’ 
2 Corinthians 1. 20.) He who not only says, but is, the 
Truth, The saints used Amen at the end of prayer, or in 
assenting to the word of God; but none, save the Son of 

God, ever said, ‘‘ Amen, I say unto you,” for it is the lan- 
guage peculiar to God, who avers by Himseif. The New 
Testament formula, “‘ Amen, I say unto you,” is equiva- 
lent to the Old Testament formula, ‘tas J live, saith Jeho-— 
vah.”’ In St. John’s Gospel alone He uses (in the Greek) 
the double ‘Amen,’ John 1, 51; 3.3, &¢c.,in Znglish Ver- 
sion, *‘ Verily, verily.” The title happily harmonizes with 
the address, His unchanging faithfulness as “ the Amen ” 
contrasts with Laodicea’s wavering of purpose, ‘ neither 
hot nor cold” (v, 16). The angel of Laodicea has with some 
probability been conjectured to be Archippus, to whom, 
thirty years previously, Paul had already given a moni- 
tion, as needing to be stirred up to diligence in his min- 
istry. So the Apostolic Constitutions, 8. 46, name him as 

the first bishop of Laodicea: supposed to be the son of 

Philemon (Philemon 2), faithful and true Witness—As 
“the Amen” expresses the unchangeable truth of His 

promises; so “the faithful the true witness,” the truth 

of His revelations as to the heavenly things which He 
has seen and testifies. “Faithful,” i.e, trustworthy (2 
Timothy 2.11,13), “True” is here (Greek, alethinos) not 
truth-speaking (Greek, alethes), but ‘‘ perfectly realizing all 
that is comprehended in the name Witness” (1 Timothy 6, 

13). Three things are necessary for this: (1.) To have seen 

with his own eyes what He attests; (2.) to be competent 
to relate it for others; (3.) to be willing truthfully to do so, 

In Christ all these conditions meet, [TRENCH.] begins 
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ning of the creation of God—not He whom God created 
first, but as in Colossians 1, 15-18 (cf. Notes there), the Be- 
ginner of all creation, its originating instrument, All 
creation would not be represented adoring Him, if He 
were but one of themselves. His being the Creator is a 
strong guarantee for His faithfulness as ‘the Witness 
and Amen.” 15. neither cold—The antithesis to “hot,” 
lit,, boiling (“ feryent,’’ Acts 18. 25; Romans 12. 11; cf. Song 
of Solomon 8. 6; Luke 24, 82), requires that “cold” should 
here mean more than negatively cold; it is rnther, posi- 
tively icy cold: having never yet been warmed. The Lao- 
diceans were in spiritual things cold comparatively, but 
not cold as the world outside, and as those who had never 
belonged to the Church, The lukewarin state, if it be the 
transitional stage to a warmer, is a desirable state (for a 
little religion, if real, is better than none); but most fatal 
when, as here, an abiding condition, for it is mistaken for 
asafe state (v.17), This accounts for Christ’s desiring that 
they were cold rather than lukewarm. For then there 
would not be the same“ danger of mixed motive and dis- 
regarded principle.” (AL¥FORD.] Also, there is more hope 
of the cold, i.e., those who are of the world, and not yet 
warmed by the Gospel call; for, when called, they may 
become hot and fervent Christians: such did the once- 
cold publicans, Zaccheus and Matthew, become. But the 
lukewarm has been brought within reach of the holy fire, 
without being heated by it into fervowr: having religion 
enough to lull the conscience in false security, but not re- 
ligion enough to save the soul: as Demas, 2 Timothy 4. 
Such were the haliers between two opinions in Israel (1 
Kings 18. 21; cf. 2 Kings 17.41; Matthew 6, 24), 16. neither 
cold nor hot—So one oldest MS., B., and Vulgate read, 
But two oldest MSS., Syriac, and Coptic, transpose thus, 
“hot nor cold.” It is remarkable that the Greek adjec- 
tives are in the masculine, agreeing with the angel, not 
feminine, agreeing with the Church, The Lord addresses 
the angel as the embodiment and representative of the 
Church. The chief minister is answerable for his flock, 
if he have not faithfully warned the members of it. I 
will—Greek, ‘lam about to,” ‘Iam ready to:” Ihave it 
in my mind: implying graciously the possibility of the 
threat not being executed, if only they repent at once. 
His dealings towards them will depend on theirs towards 
Him, spue thee out of my mouth—reject with right- 
eous loathing, as Canaan spued out its inhabitants for 
their abominations. Physicians used lukewarm water to 
cause vomiting. Cold and hot drinks were common at 
feasts, but never lukewarm. There were hot and cold 
springs near Laodicea. 17. Self-sufficiency is the fatal 
danger of a lukewarm state (Vole, v.15), thou savest— 
virtually and mentally: if not in so many words, in-= 
creased with goods—Greek, ‘have become enriched,” 
implying self-praise in self-acquired riches, The Lord 
alludes to Hosea 12.8. The riches on which they prided 
themselves were spiritual riches; though, doubtless, their 
spiritual self-sufficiency (“‘I have need of nothing’’) was 
much fostered by their worldly wealth; as, on the other 
hand, poverty of spirit is fostered by poverty in respect to 
worldly riches, knowest not that thou—in particular, 
above all others, The “THov’’ in the Greck is emphati- 
eal, art wretched—Greek, ‘art the wretched one,” mis- 
erable—So one oldest MSS. reads. But two oldest MSS, 
prefix “the.” Translate, ‘the pitiable;” “the one espe- 
cially to be pitied.” How different Christ’s estimate of 
men, from their own estimate of themselves, I have 
need of nothing!” blind—whereas Laodicea boasted of 
a deeper than common insight into Divine things, They 
were not absolutely blind, else eye-salve would have been 
of no avail to them; but short-sighted. 18. Gentle-and 
loving irony, Take my advice, thou who fanciest thyself in 
need of nothing. Not only art thou not in need of nothing, 
butart in need of the commonest necessaries of exist- 
ence, He graciously stoops to their modes of thought and 
speech: Thou art a people ready to listen to any counsel 
as to how to buy to advantage; then, listen to my counsel 
(for Lam “ Counsellor,” Isaiah 9, 6), ** buy of Mr” (in whom, 
according to Paul’s Epistle written to the neighbouring 
Colosse, and intended for the Laodicean Church also, 
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Colossians 2.1,3; 4.16, are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge). ‘* Buy’ does not imply that we can, by 
any work or merit of ours, purchase God’s free gift; nay 
the very purchase-money consists in the renunciation 
of all self-righteousness, such as Laodicea had (v, 17). 
“ Buy” at the cost of thine own self-sufficiency (so Paul, 
Philippians 3. 7, 8); and the giving up of all things, how- 
ever dear to us, that would prevent our receiving Christ’s 
salvation as a /ree gift, e. g., self and worldly desires, Cf. 
Isaiah 55, 1, ‘Buy ... without money and price,” gold 
tried in—lit., “fired (and fresh) from the fire,” i. e., just 
fresh from the furnace which has proved its purity, and 
retaining its bright gloss. Sterling spiritual wealth, as 
contrasted with its counterfeit, in which Laodicea boasted 
itself. Having bought this gold she will be no longer poor 
(v. 17), of me—the source of ‘t unsearchable riches” (Ephe- 
sians 3.8), Laodicea was a city of extensive money trans- 
actions, [CIcERO.] mayest be rich—Greek, “... en- 
riched.” white raiment—“ garments,” Laodicea’s wools 
were famous. Christ offers infinitely whiter raiment, 
As ‘‘gold tried in the fire’ expresses faith tested by flery 
trials; so “‘ white raiment,” Christ's righteousness imputed 
to the believer in justification, and imparted in sanctifi- 
cation, appear—Greek, “‘ be manifested,” viz., at the last 
day, when every one without the wedding-garment shall 
be discovered, Tostrip one, isin the Kast the image of 
putting to open shame. So also to clothe one with fine 
apparel is the image of doing him honour, Man can dis- 
cover his shame, God alone can cover it, so that his na- 
kedness shall not be manifested at last (Colossians 8, 10- 
14). Blessed is he whose sin is so covered. The hypo- 
crite’s shame may be manifested now, it must be so at 
last. anoint... with eye-salve—The oldest MSS. read, 
“(buy of me) eye-salve (collyrium, a roll of ointment), to 
anoint thine eyes.’”’ Christ has for Laodicea an ointment 
far more precious than all the costly unguents of the 
East. The eye is here the conscience or inner light of the 
mind, According as it is soundand “‘ single” (Greek, hap- 
lous, “simple’’), or otherwise, the man sees aright spirit- 
ually, or does not, The Holy Spirit’s unction, like the 
ancient eye-salve’s, first smarts with conviction of sin, 
then heals. He opens our eyes first to ourselves in our 
wretchedness, then to the Saviour in His preciousness, 
TRENCH notices that the most sunken churches of the 
seven, viz., Sardis and Laodicea, are the ones in which 
alone are specified no opponents from without, nor here- 
sies from within. The Church owes much to God’s over- 
ruling Providence which has made so often internal and 
external foes, in spite of themselves, to promote His cause 
by calling forth her energies in contending for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Peace is dearly boughtat the 
cost of spiritual stagnation, where there is not interest 
enough felt in religion to contend about it at all. 19. 
(Job 5.17; Proverbs 3. 11, 12; Hebrews 12. 5,6.) So in the 
ease of Manasses (2 Chronicles 33, 11-13), As mamny—All. 
“He scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. And 
shalt thou be an exception? If excepted from suffering 
the scourge, thou art excepted from the number of the 
sons.”’ [AUGUSTINE.] This is an encouragement to Lao- 
dicea not to despair, but to regard the rebuke as a token 
for good, if she profit by it. I lowe—Greek, philo, the 
love of gratuitous affection, independent of any grounds 
foresteem in the object loved. Butin the case of Phila- 
delphia (v. 9), “I have loved thee’ (Greek, egapesa) with 
the love of esteem, founded on the judgment. Cf. ote in 
my Hnglish Gnomon of BENGEL, John 21, 15-17, I rebuke 
—The “I” in the Greek stands first of the sentence 
emphatically. J in my dealings, so altogether unlike 
man’s, in the case of all whom TI love, rebuke. The Greek 
elencho is the same verb as in John 16,8, “(the Holy 
Ghost) will convince (rebuke unto conviction) the world 
of sin,” chasten—‘ chastise.” The Greek paideu, which 
in classical Greek means to instruct, in the New Tes- 
tament means to instruct by chastisement (Hebrews 12. 
5,6). David was rebuked unto conviction, when he cried, 
“T have sinned against the Lord: the chastening fol- 
lowed, when his child was taken from him (2 Samnel 
12, 13, 14), Im the Divine chastening, the sinner at one 
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Christ Standeth at the Door and Knocketh. 


and the same time winces under the rod and learns 
righteousness. be zealous—habitually. Present tense 
in the Greek, of a life-long course of zeal. The opposite of 
“lukewarm.” The Greek by alliteration marks. this: 
Laodicea had not been ‘hot’ (Greek, zestos), she is 
therefore urged to ‘be zealous” (Greek, zeleue): both are 
derived from the same verb, Greek, zeo, lo boil. repent 
—~Greek aorist: of an act to be once for all done, and 
done at once. 20. stand— waiting in wonderful con- 
descension and long-suffering. Kkmock—(Song of Solo- 
mon 6.2.) Thisisa further manifestation of His loving 
desire for the sinner’ssalvation. He who is Himegelf “the 
Door,” and who bids us “ knock”’ that it may be ‘opened 
unto” us, is first Himself to knock at the door of our 
hearts. If He did not knock first, we should never come 
to knock at His door. Cf, Song of Solomon 5. 4-6, which is 
plainly alluded to here; the Spirit thus in Revelation 
sealing the canonicity of that mystical book. The spirit- 
ual state of the bride there, between waking and sleeping, 
slow to open the door to her Divine lover, answers to that 
of the lukewarm Laodicea here, ‘‘ Love in regard to men 
emptied (humbled) God; for Hedoes not remain in His 
place and call to Himself the servant whom He loved, but 
He comes down Himself to seek him, and He who is all- 
rich arrives at the lodging of the pauper, and with His 
own voice intimates His yearning love, and seeks a simi- 
lar return, and withdraws not when disowned, and is not 
impatient at insult, and when persecuted still waits at 
the doors.” [NIcoLAUS CABASILAS in TRENCH.] my voice 
—Heappeals to the sinner not only with His hand (His 
providences) knocking, but with His voice (His word read 
or heard; or rather, His Spiritinwardly applying to man’s 
spirit the lessons to be drawn from His providence and 
His word). If we refuse to answer to His knocking at our 
door now, He will refuse to hear our knocking at His door 
hereafter. In respect to His second coming also, He is 
even now at the door, and we know not how soon He may 
knock; therefore we should always be ready to open to 
Him immediately. if any man here—for man is not com- 
pelled by irresistible force: Christ knocks, but does not 
break open the door, though the violent take heaven by 
the force of prayer (Matthew 11. 12): whosoever does hear, 
does so not of himself, but by the drawings of God’s grace 
(John 6, 44): repentance is Christ’s gift (Acts 5. 31), He 
draws, not drags. The Sun of righteousness, like the na- 
tural sun, the moment that the door is opened, pours in 
His light, which could not previously find an entrance. 
Cf. HiLArRy on Psalm 118. 89, I will come in to him—as 
I did to Zaccheus, sup with him, and he with me—De- 
lightful reciprocity! Cf. ‘‘dwelleth in me,and I in Him,” 
John 6. 56, Whereas, ordinarily, the admitted guest sups 
with the admitter, here the Divine guest becomes Him- 
self the host, for He is the bread of life, and the Giver of 
the marriage feast. Here again he alludes tothe imagery 
of the Song of Solomon 4, 16, where the Bride invites Him 
to eat pleasant fruits, even as He had first prepared a feast 
for her, “‘ His fruit was sweet to my taste.” Cf. the same 
interchange, John 21, 9-18, the feast being made up of the 
viands that Jesus brought, and those which the disciples 
brought, Theconsummation of this blessed intercommu- 
nion shall be at the Marriage Supper of the Lamb, of 
which the Lord’s Supper is the earnest and foretaste. 21. 
sit with me in my throne—(Ch, 2. 26, 27; 20.6; Matthew 
19. 28; 20. 23; John 17, 22, 24; 2 Timothy 2. 12.) The same 
whom Christ had just before threatened to spue out of His 
mouth, is now offered a seat with Him on His throne! ‘The 
highest place is within reach of the lowest; the faintest 
spark of grace may be fanned into the mightiest flame of 
love.” [TRENCH.] even as I also—Two thrones are here 
mentioned, (1.) His Futher’s, upon which He now sits,and 
has sat since His ascension, after His victory over death, 
sin, the world; upon this none can sit save God, and the 
‘God-man Christ Jesus, for it is the incommunicable 
prerogative of God alone; (2,) the throne which shall 
he peculiarly His as the once humbled and then glo- 
tified Son of man, to be set up over the whole earth (here- 
tofore usurped by Satan) at His coming again; in this the 
victorious saints shall share (1 Corinthians 6,2), The trans- 
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figured elect Church shall with Christ judge and reign 
over the nations in the flesh,and Israel the foremost of 
them ; ministering blessings to them as angels were the 
Lord's mediators of blessing and administrators of His 
government in setting up His throne in Israel at Sinai. 
This privilege of our high calling belongs exclusively to 
the present time whilst Satan reigns, when alone there is 
scope for conflict and for victory (2 Timothy 2, 11,12), When 
Satan shall be bound (ch. 20. 4) there shall be no longer 
scope for it, for all on earth shall know the Lord trom the 
least to the greatest. This, the grandest and crowning 
promise, is placed at the end of all the seven addresses, to 
gather allin one. It also forms the link to the next part 
of the book, where the Lamb is introduced seated on His 
Father's throne (ch, 4, 2,3; 5.5, 6). The Eastern throne is 
broader than ours, admitting others besides him who, as 
chief, occupies the centre. TRENCH notices, The order of 
the promises in the seven epistles corresponds to that of 
the unfolding of the kingdom of God from its first begin- 
nings on earth to its consummation in heaven. To the 
faithful at) Ephesus, (1.) the tree of life inthe Paradise of God 
is promised (ch. 2. 7), answering to Genesis 2, (2,) Sin 
entered the world and death by sin; but to the faithfulat 
Smyrna it is promised, they shall not be hurl by the second 
death (ch. 2. 11). The promise of the hidden manna (ch. 2. 
17) to Pergamos (8.) brings us to the Mosaic period, the 
Church in the wilderness. (4.) That to Thyatira, viz., 
triumph over the nations (ch. 2. 26, 27), forms the consum- 
mation of the kingdom in prophetic type, the period of 
David and Solomon characterized by this power of the na- 
tions, Here there is a division, the seven falling into two 
groups, four and three, as often, e. g., the Lord’s Prayer, 
three and four, The scenery of the last three passes from 
earth to heaven, the Church coutemplated as triumphant, 
with its steps from glory to glory. (5.) Christ promises to 
the believer of Sardis not to blot out his name out of the 
book of life, but to confess him before His Father and the 
angels at the judgment day, and clothe him with a glori- 
fied body of dazzling whiteness (v. 4, 5). To the faithful at 
Philadelphia (6.) Christ promises they shall be citizens of 
the new Jerusalem, fixed as immovable pillars there, 
where city and temple are one (v. 12); here not only indi- 
vidual salvation is promised to the believer, as in the case 
of Sardis, but also privileges in the blessed communion 
of the Church triumphant, (7.) Lastly, to the faithful of 
Laodicea is given the crowning promise, not only the two 
former blessings, but a seat with Christ on His throne, 
even as He has sat with His Father on His Father’s 
throne (v. 21). 


CHAPTER TV. 


Ver, 1-ll. Visrton oF Gop’s THRONE IN HEAVEN; THE 
FouR AND TWENTY ELDERS; THE FouR LIVING CREA- 
TURES. Here begins the Revelation proper; and first, chs, 
4, and 5, set before us the heavenly scenery of the succeed- 
ing visions, and God on His throne, as the covenant God 
of His Church, the Revealer of them to His apostle through 
Jesus Christ, The first great portion comprises the open- 
ing of the seals and the sounding of the trumpets (chs, 4. 
to ll), As the communication respecting the seyen 
churches opened with a suitable vision of the Lord Jesus 
as Head of the Church, so the second part opens with a 
vision suitable to the matter to be revealed. The sceneis 
changed from earth to heaven. 1. After this—Gi'reek, 
“ After these things,’ marking the opening of the next 
vision in the succession, Here is the transition from 
“the things which are” (ch, 1, 19), the existing state of 
the seven churches, as a type of the Church in general, 
in John’s time, to “the things which shall be here- 
after,” viz., in relation to the time when John wrote, 
{ looked—rather as Greek, “I.saw” in vision; not as 
English Version means, I directed my look that way. 
was—Omit, as not being In the Greek, opened—“ stand- 
ing open;” not as though John saw it in the act of 
being opened, Cf, Ezekiel 1. 1; Matthew 3, 16; Acts 
7,56; 10, 11. But in those visions the heavens opened, dis- 
closing the visions to those below on earth. Whereas 
here, heaven, the temple of God, remains closed to those 
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on earth, but John is transported in vision through an 
open door up into heaven, whence he can see things pass 
ing on earth or in heaven, according as the scenes of the 
several visions require, the first voice which I heard— 
the voice which I heard at first, viz., in ch, 1.10; the former 
voite. was as tt were—Omit was, it not being in the Greek, 
“Behold” governs in sense both “a door,” &c,, and * the 
first voice which,” &c, Come up hither—through the 
“open door,’ be—come to pass, hereafter— Gircek, 
“after these things: after the present time (ch. 1. 19). 
2. And—Omitted in the two oldest MSS., Vulgate, Syriac. 
I was—Greek, ‘*I became in the Spirit” (Vote, ch. 1. 10): I 
was completely rapt in vision into the heavenly world. 
was set—not was placed, but was situated, lit., lay. one 
sat on the throne—the Eternal Father: the Creator (v. 
11): also ef. v. 8 with ch. 1.4, where also the Father is de- 
signated ‘Which is, and was, and is to come.” When 
the Son, ‘the Lamb,” is introduced, ch. 5. 5-9, a new song 
is sung which distinguishes the Sitter on the throne from 
the Lamb, “Thou hast redeemed us to God,” and v, 15, 
“Unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb.” So also inch. 5. 7, as in Daniel 7. 13, the Son of man 
brought before the Ancient of days is distinguished from 
Him. The Father in essence is invisible, but in Scripture 
at times is represented as assuming a visible form, 3. 
was—Omitted in the two oldest MSS., but supported by 
Vulgate and Coptic. to look upen—Greek, “in sight,” or 
“appearance.” jasper—I’rom ch. 21.1], where it is called 
most precious, Which the jasper was not, EBRARD infers it 
wasa diamond. Ordinarily, the jasper is a stone of vari- 
ous wavy colours, somewhat transparent: in ch, 21. 11 it 
represents watery crystalline brightness. The sardine, 
our cornelian, or else a fiery red. As the watery bright- 
ness represents God’s holiness, so the fiery red His justice 
executing fiery wrath, The same union of white or watery 
brightness and fiery redness appears in ch. 1. 14; 10.1; 
Ezekiel 1. 4; 8.2; Danicl 7. 9, rainbow round about the 
throne—forming acomplete cirele (type of God’s perfec- 
tion and eternity: not a half circle as the earthly rain- 
bow) surrounding the throne vertically. Its various 
colours, which combined form one pure solar ray, sym- 
bolize the varied aspects of God’s providential dealings 
uniting in one harmonious whole. Here, however, the 
predominating colour among the prismatic colours is 
green, the most refreshing of colours to look upon, and 
so symbolizing God’s consolatory promises in Christ to 
iis people amidst judgments on His foes. Moreover, 
the rainbow was the appointed token of God’s covenant 
with all flesh, and His people in particular. Hereby God 
in type renewed to man the grant originally made to the 
first Adam, The antitype will be the “new heavens and 
the new earth’ restored to redeemed man, just as the 
earth, after the destruction by the flood, was restored to 
Noah, As the rainbow was first reflected on the waters 
of the world’s ruin, and continues to be seen only whena 
cloud is brought over the earth, so another deluge, viz., 
of fire, shall precede the new heavens and earth: the 
Lord, as here, on his throne, whence (v. 5) proceed * light- 
nings and thunderings,’”’ shall issue the commission to 
rid the earth of its oppressors; but then, amidst judg- 
ment, when other men’s hearts fail them for fear, the be- 
liever shall be reassured by the rainbow, the covenant 
token, round the throne (cf. DE BURGH, Rev.), The heav- 
enly bow speaks of the shipwreck of the world through 
sin: it speaks also of calm and sunshine after the storm, 
The cloud is the regular token of God’s and Christ’s pres- 
ence, ¢.g., in the tabernacle holiest place; on Mount 
Sinai at the giving of the law; at the ascension (Acts 1. 
9); at His coining again (ch. 4,7). 4. seats—rather as the 
Greek is translated in this very verse, “ thrones,” of course 
lower and smaller than the grand central throne. So ch. 
16.10, “the seat (rather throne) of the beast,” in hellish 
parody of God’s throne, four and twenty elders—Gireek, 
“the four and twenty (or as one oldest MS., ‘ twenty-four’) 
eiders:”’ the well-known elders, [ALFORD.] But TREGEL- 
LES translates, ‘Upon the twenty-four thrones (J saw: 
omitted in two oldest MSS.) elders sitting:’ which is 
more probable, as the twenty-four elders were not men- 
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tioned before, whereas the twenty-four thrones were. They 
are not angels, for they have white robes and crowns of 
victory, implying a conflict and endurance, “Thou hast 
redeemed us’: they represent the Fleads of the Old and 
New Testament churches respectively, the Twelve Patri- 
arebs (cf, ch, 7, 6-8, not in their personal, but in their rep- 
resentative character), and Twelve Apostles, Soin ch. 15 
8, “ the song of Aoses, and of the Lamb,” the double con- 
stituents of the Church are implied, the Old Testament 
and the New Testament. ‘‘Elders” is the very term for 
the ministry both of the Old and New Testament, the Jew- 
ish and the catholic Gentile Church. The tabernacle was 
a “pattern” of the heavenly antitype; the holy place, a 
figure of HEAVEN ITSELF. Thus Jehovah’s throne is rep- 
resented by the mercy-seat in the holiest, the Shekinah 
cloud over it. “The seven lamps of fire before the 
throne” (v.5) are antitypical to the seven-branched can- 
dlestick alsoin the holiest, emblem of the manifold Spirit 
of God: “ the sea of glass” (v. 6) corresponds tothe molten 
sea before the sanctuary, wherein the priests washed 
themselves before entering on their holy service; so in- 
troduced here in conneetion with the redeemed “ priests 
unto God” (cf. Note, ch. 15.2). The “four living ereatures” 
(v. 6,7) answer to the cherubim over the mercy-seat. So 
the twenty-four throned and crowned elders are typified 
by the twenty-four chiefs of the twenty-four courses of 
priests, ‘‘ Governors of the sanctuary, and governors of 
God’ (1-Chronicles 24,5; 25). 5. proceeded— Greek, “ pro- 
ceed,” thunderings and voices—The two oldest MSS. 
transpose, “voices and thunderings.” Cf. at the giving 
of the law on Sinai, Exodus 19. 16. “The tunderings ex- 
press God’s threats against the ungodly: there are voices 
in the thunders (ch, 10. 3), i. e., not only does He threaten 
generally, but also predicts special judgments.” [Gro- 
TIUS.] seven lamps... seven Spirits—The Holy Spirit 
in His sevenfold operation, as the light-and-life Giver (ef, 
ch. 5. 6, seven eyes .. . the seven Spirits of God; 1. 4; 21. 23; 
Psalm 119. 105) and fiery purifier of the godly, and con- 
sumer of the ungodly (Matthew 3.11). 6. Two oldest 
MSS., A, B, Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, read, ‘As it were 
asea Of glass.” like... crystai—not imperfectly trans- 
parent as the ancient common glass, but like rock erystal. 
Contrast the turbid ‘many waters” on which the harlot 
“sitteth” (ch. 17). Cf. Job 37, 18, “the sky. . .asa molten 
looking-glass.”’ Thus, primarily, the pure ether which 
separates God’s throne from St. John, and from all things 
before it, may be meant, symbolizing the “purity, calm- 
ness, and majesty of God’s rule.”” [ALForD.] But see the 
analogue in the temple, the molten sea before the sane- 
tuary (Vole, v. 4, above), There is in this sea depth and 
transparency, but not the fluidity and instability of the 
natural sea (cf. ch. 21.1), It stands solid, calm, and clear, 
God's judgmenis are called “a great deep’ (Psalm 36. 6). 
In ch, 15. 2it is a “‘sea of glass mingled with fire.” Thus 
there is symbolized here the purificatory baptism of 
water and the Spirit of all who are made “kings and 
priests unto God.” In ch. 15. 2 the baptism with the 
fire of trial is meant. Through both all the king- 
priests have to pass in coming to God: His judgments, 
which overwhelm the ungodly, they stand firmly upon, 
as ona solid sea of glass; able like Christ to walk on 
the sea, as though it were solid, round about the 
throne—one in the midst of each side of the throne. four 
beasts—The Greek for “beasts,” ch. 138.1, 11, is different, 
therion, the symbol for the carnal man by opposition to 
God losing his true glory, as lord, under Him, of the lower 
creatures, and degraded to the level of the beast, Here it 
is zoon, *“‘living creatures :” not beasts. 7. calf—‘'a steer,” 
{[ALFORD.] The LXX. often use the Greek term here for 
an ox (Exodus 22,1; 29. 10, &c.), as a man—The oldest 
MSS. have ‘as ofa man,”’ 8. about him-— Greek, “round 
about him,’ ALrorp connects this with the following 
sentence: “All round and within (their wings) they are 
(so two oldest MSS., A, B, and Vitigate read) full of eyes,” 
St. John’s object is to show that the six wings in each did 
not interfere with that which he had before declared, viz,, 
that they were “full of eyes before and behind.” The 
eyes were round the outside of each wing, and up the in- 
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side of each when half expanded, and of the part of body 
in that inward recess, rest mot—tIit,, ‘have no rest.” 
How awtully different the reason why the worshippers 
of the beast “haye no rest day nor night,” viz, “their 
torment for ever and ever!" Holy, holy, holy—The 
*tris-hagion”’ of the Greek liturgies, In Isaiah 6. 3, as 
here, it occurs; also Psalm 99, 3, 5,9, where He is praised 
as “holy,” (1.) on account of His majesty (v. 1) about to 
display itself, (2.) His justice (%. 4) already displaying it~ 
self, (3.) His mercy (v, 6-8) which displayed itself in times 
past, So here “ Holy,” as He “who was?” ** Holy,” as He 
*“ who is;’* ‘“ Holy,” as He “ who is to come,”” He showed 
Himself an object of holy worship in the past creation of 
all things: more fully He shows Himself so in governing 
all things: He will, in the highest degree, show Himself 
s0 in the consummation of all things. “Of (from) Him, 
through Him, and to Him, are all things: to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen.” In Isaiah 6.3 there is added, 
“the whole EARTH is full of His glory.” But in Revela- 
tion this is deferred until the glory of THE LorpD fills the 
earth, His enemies having been destroyed. [BENGEL.] 
Almighty—Answering to “Lord of hosts’’ (Sabaoth), 
Isaiah 6.3. The cherubim here have six wings, like the 
seraphim in Isaiah 6.; whereas the cherubim in Ezekiel 
1.6 had jour wings each. They are called by the same 
name, “living creatures.” But whereas in Ezekiel each 
living creature has all four faces, here the four belong 
severally one to each. See my WVole, Ezekiel 1.6. The 
four living creatures answer by contrast to the four world- 
powers represented by four beasts. The Fathers identified 
them with the four Gospels, Matthew the lion, Mark the 
ox, Luke the man, John the eagle: these symbols, thus 
viewed, express not the personal character of the Evan- 
gelists, but the manifold aspect of Christ in relation to 
the world (four being the number significant of world- 
wide extension, e. g., the four quarters of the world) pre- 
sented by them severally: the lion expressing royalty, as 
Matthew gives prominence to this feature of Christ; the 
ox, laborious endurance, Christ’s prominent characteristic 
in Mark; man, brotherly sympathy with the whole race 
of man, Christ’s prominent feature in Luke; the eagle, 
soaring majesty, prominent in John’s description of Christ 
as the Divine Word. But here the context best suits the 
view which regards the four living creatures as represent- 
ing the redeemed election-Church in its relation of minis- 
tering king-priests to God, and ministers of blessing to 
the redeemed earth, and the nations on it, and the animal 
creation, in which man stands at the head of all, the lion 
at the head of wild beasis, the ox at the head of tame 
beasts, the eagle at the head of birds and of the creatures 
of the waters. Cf. ch. 5, 8-10, ‘Thou hast redeemed us by 
thy blood out of every kindred, .. . and -hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests: and we shall reign on the earth ;” 
and ch. 20, 4, the partakers with Christ of the first resur- 
rection, who conjointly with Him reign over the re- 
deemed nations that are in the flesh. Cf. as to the happy 
and willing subjection of the lower animal world, Isaiah 
11. 6-8; 65. 25; Hzekiel 34.25; Hosea 2.18. Jewish tradi- 
tion says, the “four standards” under which Israel en- 
camped in the wilderness, to the east, Judah, to the north, 
Dan, to the west, Ephraim, to the south, Reuben, were 
respectively a lion, an eagle, an oz, and a man, whilst in 
the midst was the tabernacle containing the Shekinah 
symbol of the Divine presence. Thus we have “the pic- 
ture of that blessed period when—the earth haying been 
fitted for being the kingdom of the Father—the court of 
heaven will be transferred to earth, and the ‘tabernacle 
of God shall be with men’ (ch. 21. 3), and the whole world 
will be subject to a never-ending theocracy” (cf. DE 
BuRGH, Rev.). The point of union between the two views 
given above is, Christ is the perfect realization of the 
ideal of man; Christ is presented in His fourfold aspect 
in the four Gospels respectively. The redeemed election- 
Church similarly, when in and through Christ (with 
whom she shall reign) she realizes the ideal of man, 
shall combine in herself human perfections having a 
fourfold aspect: (1.) kingly righteousness with hatred of 
evil and judicial equity, answering to the “lion;’’ (2.) 
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laborious diligence in every duty, the ‘ox,’ (3.) human 
sympathy, the “man; (4,.) the contemplation of heay« 
enly truth, the “eagle.” As the high-soaring intelligence, 
the eagle, forms the contrasted complement to practical 
labour, the oz bound to the soil; so holy judicial veh» 
geance against evil, the lien springing suddenly and ter- 
ribly on the doomed, forms the contrasted complement 
to human sympathy, the man, In Jsaiah 6,2 we read, 
“Bach had six wings: with twain he covered his face [in 
reverence, as not presuming to lift up his face to God], 
with twain he covered his feet [in humility, as not wor- 
thy to stand in God’s holy presence], and with twain he 
did fly [In obedient readiness to do instantly God’s com- 
mandj,”’ 9-11. The ground of praise here is God’s eternity, 
and God's power and glory manifested in the creation of 
all things for His pleasure. Creation is the foundation 
of all God’s other acts of power, wisdom, and love, and 
therefore forms the first theme of His creatures’ thanks- 
givings. The four living creatures tuke the lead of tho 
twenty-four elders, both in this anthem, and in that new 
song which follows on the ground of their redemption 
(ch, 5, 8-10), 9. when—i. e., Whensoever: as often as. A 
simultaneous giving of glory on the part of the beasts, 
and on the part of the elders, give—‘“shall give” in one 
oldest MS, for ever and ever—Greek, “unto the ages of 
the ages.” 10, fail—immediately. Greek, ‘shall fall 
down:” implying that this ascription of praise shall be 
repeated onward to eternity. So also “Shall worship 
-.. shall cast their crowns,” viz., in acknowledgment 
that all the merit of their crowns (not kingly diadems, but 
the crowns of conquerors) is due to Him, 11. O Lord— 
The two oldest MSS., A, B, Vulgate, and Syriac, add, “And 
our God,” _“‘Our’’ by virtue of creation, and especially 
redemption. One oldest MS., Bb, and Syriac, insert “the 
Holy One.” But another, A, Vulgate, and Coptic, omit 
this, as Hnglish Version does. glory, &c.—the glory—the 
honour—ihe power.” thou—Emphatical in the Greek; 
“Tt is TrHou who didst create.” all things—Greck, “the 
all things:” the universe. for—Gvreek, “on account of7” 
‘for the sake of thy pleasure,’’ or “ will.” Hnglish Versior 
is good Greek. Though the context better suits, it was be- 
cause of thy will, that ‘“‘they were” (so one oldest MS., A, 
Vuigate, Syriac, and Coptic read, instead of English Ver- 
sion “are:’’ another oldest MS., b, reads, ‘they were not, 
and were created,” were created out of nothing), i.e, 
were existing, as contrasted with their previous non-ex- 
istence. With God to will is to effect: to determine is to 
perform. So in Genesis 1, 3, ‘‘Let there be light, and 
there was light:” in Hebrew an expressive tautology, the 
same word and tense and letters being used for “let 
there be,’ and ‘there was,’ marking the simultaneity 
and identity of the will and the effect, D. Lonarnus, on 
the Sublime, sec. 9, a heathen, praises this description of 
God's power by “the lawgiver of the Jews, no ordinary 
man,” as one worthy of the theme, were created—by 
Thy definite act of creation at a definite time, 


CHAPTER V. 


Ver. 1-Li, THE BoOK WITH SEVEN SEALS: NONE WORTHY 
TO OPEN IT BUT THE LAMB: HE TAKES IT AMIDST THE 
PRAISES OF THE REDEEMED, AND OF THE WHOLE HEAYV- 
ENLY Host. 1. in—Greek, “ (lying) upon the right hand,” 
&c, His right hand was open, and on it lay the book, 
On God’s part there was no withholding of His future 
purposes as contained in the book; the only obstacle to 
unsealing it is stated v, 3, [ALFoRD.] book—rather, as 
aceords with the ancient form of books, and with the 
writing on the backside, ‘a roll.” The writing on the back 
implies fulness and completeness, so that nothing more 
needs to be added (ch, 22,18), The roll, or book, appears 
from the context to be “ the title-deed of man’s inheritance” 
[DE BuRG@H) redeemed by Christ, and contains the sueces- 
sive steps by which He shall recover it from its usurper, 
and obtain actual possession of the kingdom already 
“ purchased’ for Himself and His elect saints. How- 
ever, no portion of the roll is said to be unfolded and read; 
but simply the seals are successively opened, giving final 
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access to its contents being read as a perfect whole, which 
shall not be until the events symbolized by the seals shall 
have been past, when Ephesians 3. 10 shall receive its 
complete accomplishment, and the Lamb shall reveal God’s 
providental plans in redemption in all their manifold 
beauties. Thus the opening of the seals will mean the 
successive steps by which God in Christ clears the way 
for the final opening and reading of the book at the visible 
setting up of the kingdom of Christ. Cf., at the grand 
consummation, ch, 20.12, ‘‘ Another book was opened ... 
the book of life; 22.19. None is worthy to do so save the 
Lamb, for He alone as such has redeemed man’s forfeited 
inheritance, of which the book is the title-deed. The ques- 
tion (v. 2) is not (as commonly supposed), Who should re- 
veal the destinies of the Church (for this any inspired 
prophet would be competent to do)? but, Who has the 
WORTH t0 give man a new title to his lost inheritance? [DE 
BurGuH.] sealed . . . seven seals—Greek, “sealed up,” or 
** firmly sealed,” &c, The number seven (divided into four, 
the world-wide number, and three, the Divine) abounds 
in Revelation, and expresses completeness. Thus, the seven 
seals, representing all power given to the Lamb; the seven 
trumpets, by which the world-kingdoms are shaken and 
overthrown, and the Lamb’s kingdom ushéred in; and 
the seven vials, by which the beast’s kingdom is destroyed. 
2. strong--(Psalm i103. 20.) His voice penetrated heaven, 
earth, and Hades (ch. 10. 1-3), 2. mo mam—G'reek, “no 
one.” Not merely no man, but also no one of any order of 
beings, in earth—Greek, “upon the earth.” under the 
earth—viz., in Hades, look thereon—to look upon the 
contents, sa as to read them, 4. and to read—Inserted in 
English Version Greek text without good authority. One 
oldest MS., ORIGEN, CYPRIAN, and HILARY, omit the 
clause. Zo read would be awkward standing between “to 
open the book”? and “to look thereon.” St. John having 
been promised a revelation of “things which must be 
hereafter,’ weeps now at his earnest desire being appar- 
ently frustrated. He is a pattern tous to imitate, as an 
eager and teachable learner of the Apocalypse. 5. one 
of—Greek, “ne from among.” The ‘elder’ meant is, ac- 
cording to some (in LyRA), Matthew. With this accords 
the description here given of Christ, “the Lion, which is 
(so the Greek) of the tribe of Juda, the root of David;”’ 
the royal, David-descended, lion-aspect of Christ being 
that prominent in Matthew, whence the lion among the 
fourfold cherubim is commonly assigned to him. GER- 
HARD in BENGEL thought Jacob to be meant, being, doubt- 
less, one of tllose who rose with Christ and ascended to 
heaven (Matthew 27. 52, 53). The elders in heaven round 
God’s throne know better than John, still in the flesh, the 
far-reaching power of Christ. Root of David—(Isaiah 11. 
1,10.) Not merely “a sucker come up from David’s ancient 
root” (as ALFORD limits it), but also including the idea of 
His being Himself the root and origin of David: cf. these 
two truths brought together, Matthew 22. 42+45. Hence 
He is called not merely Son of David, but also David. He 
is at once “the branch” of David, and “ the root” of David, 
Davyid’s Son and David’s Lord, the Lamb slain and there- 
fore the Lion of Juda: about to reign over Israel, and 
thence over the whole earth, prevailed—Greek, *‘ con- 
quered:” absolutely, as elsewhere (ch. 3. 21): gained the 
victory: His past victory over all the powers of darkness 
entitles Him now to open the book, to open—i. e.,so as to 
open, &c. One oldest MS., B, reads, ‘‘He that openeth,” 
i. e., whose office it is to open, but the weight of oldest 
authorities is with Hnglish Version reading, viz., A, Vul- 
gate, Coptic, and ORIGEN. 6. I beheld, and, lo—One oldest 
MS., A, omits “and, lo.” Another, B, CyprrAn, &e., sup- 
port, “and, lo,” but omit, ‘and I beheld.” in the midst 
of the throne-—i. e., not on the throne (cf. v. 7), but in the 
midst of the company (ch. 4. 4) which was ‘round about 
the throne.” Lamb—Greek, arnion ; always found in Rev- 
elation exclusively, except in John 21, 15 alone; it ex- 
presses endearment, viz., the endearing relation in which 
Ohrist now stands to us, as the consequence of His pre- 
vious relation as the sacrificial Lamb. So also our rela- 
tion to Him: He the precious Lamb, we His dear lambs, 
one with Him. BENGEL thinks there is in Greek arnion 
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the idea of taking the lead of the flock. Another: object of 
the form Greek arnion, the Lamb, is to put Him in the 
more marked contrast to Greek therion, the Beast. Else- 
where Greek amnos is found, applying to Him as the pas- 
chal, sacrificiul Lamb (Isaiah 53. 7, LXX.; John 1, 29, 86; 
Acts 8, 32; 1 Peter 1,19), as it had been slain—bearing 
marks of His past death-wounds. He was standing, 
though bearing the marks of one slain, In the midst of 
heavenly glory Christ crucified is still the prominent 
object, seven horns—i. ¢., perfect might, “seven” sym- 
bolizing perfection; “horns,” might, in contrast to the 
horns of the Antichristian world-powers, ch? 17, 8, &e.; 
Daniel 7, 7, 20; 8. 3. sevem eyes... the seven Spirits 
... sent forth—So one oldest MS.,A. But Breads, “ being 
sent forth.’’ As the seven lamps before the throne repre- 
sent the Spirit of God immanent in the Godhead, so the 
seven eyes of the Lamb represent the same sevenfold 
Spirit profiuent from the incarnate Redeemer in His 
world-wide energy. The Greek for ‘sent forth,” apostel- 
ltlomena, or else apestalmenoi, is akin to the term aposile, 
reminding us of the Spirit-impelled labours of Christ’s 
apostles and minister throughout the world: if the 
presént tense be read, as seems best, the idea will be 
that of those labours continually going on unto the end, 
“Eyes” symbolize His all-watchful and wise providence 
for His Church, and against her foes. 7% The book lay on 
the open hand of Him that sat on the throne for any to 
take who was found worthy. [ALFoRD.] The Lamb 
takes it from the Father in token of formal investiture 
into His universa] and everlasting dominion as Son of 
man, This introductory vision thus presents before us, 
in summary, the consummation to which all the events 
in the seals, trumpets, and vials converge, viz., the setting 
up of Christ’s kingdom visibly. Prophecy ever hurries 
to the grand crisis or end, and dwells on intermediate 
events only in their typical relation to, and representa- 
tion of, the end. 8. had taken—Greek, “took.” fell 
down before the Lamb—Who shares worship and the 
throne with the Father. harps—Two oldest MSS., A, B, 
Syriac and Coptic, read, “a harp: a kind of guitar, 
played with the hand ora quill. vials—‘ bowls” (TRE- 
GELLES]: censers, odours—Greek, “‘incense.” prayers of 
saints—as the angel offers their prayers (ch. 8, 3) with in- 
cense (cf. Psalm 141. 2). This gives not the least sanction 
to Rome’s dogma of our praying tosaints. Though they be 
employed by God in some way unknown to us to present 
our prayers (nothing is said of their inlerceding for us), yet 
we are told to pray only to Him (ch. 19. 10; 22. 8,9). Their 
own employment is praise (whence they all have haps): 
oursis prayer. 9. sung—Greek, “sing:” itis their blessed 
occupation continually. The theme of redemption is ever 
new, ever suggesting fresh thoughts of praise, embodied 
in the “new song.” us to God—So MS. B, Coptic, Vulgate, 
and CyPrRIAN. But A omits “us:” and & reads instead, 
“to our God.” out of—The present election-chureh gath- 
ered out of the world, as distinguished from the peoples 
gathered to Christ as the subjects, not of an election, but - 
of a general and world-wide conversion of all nations, 
kindred... tongue... people ,. . nation—The num- 
ber four marks world-wide extension: the four quarters 
of the world. For “kindred,” translate as Greek, * tribe,” 
This term and “people” are usually restricted to Israel: 
“tongue and nation” to the Gentiles (ch. 7.9; 11.9; 18.7, 
the oldest reading; 14.6). Thus there is here marked the 
election-Church gathered from Jews and Gentiles, In ch, 
10. 11, for “ tribes,” we find among the four terms “kings ;” 
in 17, 15, multitudes.” 10. made us—A, B, &, Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Coptic, read **them,’” The Hebrew construc- 
tion of the third person for the first, has a graphic relation 
to the redeemed, and also has a more modest sound than 
us, priests, [BENGEL.] unto our God—So B, §& read, 
But A omits the clause. kings—So B reads. But A, &, 
Vulgate, Coptic, and Cyprian, read, “A kingdom,” & 
reads also “a priesthood ” for priests. They who cast theiz 
crowns before the throne, do not call themselves kings in 
the sight of the great Hing (ch. 4.10, 11); though their 
priestly access has such dignity, that their reigning on 
earth cannot exceed it, Sein ch, 20, 6 they are no called 
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“kings.” [BENGEL.] we shall reign on the earth—This 
is a new feature added to ch. 1.6. S, Vulgate and Coptic, 
read, “ They shall reign.” A, B read, “ They reign.’ AL- 
¥YORD takes this reading, and explains it of the Church 
EVEN NOW, in Christ ber Head, reigning on the earth: 
“all things are being put under her feet, as under His; 
her kingly office and rank are asserted, even in the midst 
of persecution.” But even if we read (I think the weight- 
fest authority is against it), ‘They reign,’ stillit is the 
prophetical present for the future: the seer being trans- 
ported into the future when the full number of the re- 
deemed (represented by the four living creatures) shall be 
complete, and the visible kingdom begins, The saints do 
spiritually reign now; but certainly not as they shall 
when the prince of this world shall be bound (JVoles, ch, 
20. 2-6), So far from reigning on the earth now, they are 
“made as the filth of the world and the offscouring of 
allthings.” In ch. 11, 15, 18, the locality and time of the 
kingdom are marked. KELLY ¢ranslaies, ‘‘reign over the 
earth ” (Greek, epi tees gees), which is justified by the Greek 
(LXX., Judges 9.8; Matthew 2,22). The elders, though 
ruling over the carth, shall not necessarily (according to 
this passage) remain on the earth. But nglish Version is 
justified by eh, 3.10. ‘The elders were meek, but the 
flock of the meek independently is much larger.” [BEN- 
GEL,] 11..1 beheld—the angels: who form the outer cir- 
cle, whilst the Church, the object of redemption, forms 
the inner circle nearest the throne, The heavenly hosts 
ranged around gaze with intense love and adcration at 
this crowning manifestation of God’s love, wisdom, and 
power. ten thousand times ten thousand— Greek, 
“myriads of myriads.” 12. to receive power—Greek, 
“the power.” The remaining six (the whole being seven, 
the number for perfection and completeness) are al, as well 
as “ power,” ranged under the one Greek article, to mark 
that they form one complete aggregate belonging to God 
and His coequal, the Lamb. Cf. ch.7. 12, where each of 
all seven has the article. riches—both spiritual and 
earthly. Blessing—Ascribed praise: the will on the crea- 
ture’s part, though unaccompanied by the power, to return 
blessing for blessing conferred, [ALFORD.] 13. The uni- 
versal chorus of creation, including the outermost circles 
as well as the inner (of saints and angels), winds up the 
doxology. The full accomplishment of this is to be when 
Christ takes His great power and reigns visibly. ewery 
creature— All His works in all places of His dominion” 
(Psalm 103, 22). under the earth—the departed spirits in 
Hades. such as are—So B and Vulgate. But A omits 
this, im the sea—Greek, ‘upon the sea:’’ the sea animals 
which are regarded as being on the surface. [ALFORD.] ail 
thatarein them—So Vulgate reads. A omits “‘all(things)” 
here (Greek panta), and reads, ‘‘I heard all (Greek pantas) 
saying:” implying the harmonious concert of allin the 
four quarters of the universe. Blessing, &c.—Greek, “the 
blessing, ‘he honour, and the glory, and the might to the ages 
of the ages.” The fourfold ascription indicates world-wide 
universality. 14.said—So A, Vulgate,and Syriac, read. But 
B, and Coptic read, “ (I heard) saying.” Amen—So A reads. 
But B reads, “the (accustomed) Amen.” As in ch, 4. 11, 
the four and twenty elders asserted God's worthiness to 
receive the glory, as having created all tings, so here the 
four living creatures ratify by their ““Amen”’ the whole 
creation’s ascription of the glory to Him. four and 
twenty—Omitted in the oldest MSS.: Vulgate supports 
it. Him that liveth for ever and ever—Omitted in all 
the MSS.: inserted by commentators from ch, 4.9. But 
there, where the thanksgiving is expressed, the words are 
appropriate; but here less so, as their worship is that of 
silent prostration. ‘‘Worshipped” (viz., God and the 
Lamb). Soin ch, 11,1, “worship” is used absolutely. 


CHAPTER, Vi. 


Ver. 1-17. THE OPENING OF THE FIRST SIX OF THE 


SEVEN SEALS. Cf. Note, ch. 5.1. Many (MEDE, FLEMING, 


NEwToNn, &c,) hold that all these seals lave been fulfilled, 
the sixth having been so by the overthrow of Paganism 
and establishment of Christianity under Constantine’s 
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edict, 312 A.D. There can, however, be no doubt that at 
least the sixth seal is future, and is to be at the coming 
again of Christ. The great objection to supposing the 
seals to be finally and exhaustively fulfilled (though, prob- 
ably, particular events may be partial fulfilments typical 
of the final and fullest one), is that, if so, they ought to 
furnish (as the destruction of Jerusalem, according to 
Christ’s prophecy, does) a strong external evidence of 
Revelation. But it is clear they cannot be used for this, 
as hardly any two interpreters of this school are agreed 
on what events constitute the fulfilment of each seal, 
Probably not isolated facts, but classes of events prepar- 
ing the way for Christ’s coming kingdom, are intended 
by the opening of the seals, The four living creatures 
severally cry at the opening of the first four seals, 
“Come,” which fact marks the division of the seven, as 
often oceurs in this sacred number, into four and three, 
1. one of the seais—The oldest MSS., A, B, C, Vulgate, 
and Syriac read, ‘“‘one of the seven seals.” moise—The 
three oldest MSS. read this in the nominative or da- 
tive, not the genitive, as English Version, ““I heard 
one from among the four living creatures saying, as (it 
were) the voice (or, as with the voice) of thunder.” The 
first living creature was like a lion (ch. 4.7): his voice 
is in consonance. Implying the lion-like boldness 
with which, in the successive great revivals, the faithful 
have testified for Christ, and especially a little before His 
coming shall testify. Or, rather, their earnestness in 
praying for Chrisi’s coming. Come and see—One oldest 
MS., B, has ‘“‘And see.” But A, C,and Vulgate reject it. 
ALFORD rightly objects to Znglish Version reading: 
“Whither was John to come? Separated as he was by 
the glassy sea from the throne, was he to cross it ?”” Con- 
trast the form of expression, ch. 10.8. It is much more 
likely to be the cry of the redeemed to the Redeemer, 
“Come” and deliver the groaning creature from the bond- 
age of corruption. Thus, v. 2is an answer to the cry, went 
(Hit., came) forth corresponding to “Come.” “Come,” says 
GRoTIUS, is the living creature’s address to John, calling 
his earnest attention. But it seems hard tosee how “Come” 
by itself can mean this. Cf. the only other places in Rev- 
elation where it is used, ch. 4.1; 22.17. If the four living 
creatures represent the four Gospels, the ‘*Come” will be 
their invitation to every one (for it is not written that 
they addressed John) to accept Christ’s salvation whilst 
there is time, as the opening of the seals marks a progres- 
sive step towards the end (ef. ch. 22.17). Judgments are 
foretold as accompanying the preaching of the Gospel as @ 
witness to all nations (ch. 14.6-11; Matthew 24. 6-14). Thus 
the invitation, ‘*Come,” here, is aptly parallel to Matthew 
24.14. The opening of the first four seals is followed by 
judgments preparatory for His coming. At the opening 
of the fifth seal, the martyrs above express the same (v. 9, 
10; ef. Zechariah 1.10). At the opening of the sixtn seal, 
the Lord’s coming is ushered in with terrors to the un- 
godly. At theseventh, the consummation is fully attained 
(ch. tl. 15), 2. Evidently Christ, whether in person, or 
by His angel, preparatory to His coming again, as appears 
from ch. 19, 11, 12, bow—(Psalm 45, 4,5.) crown—Greek, 
stephanos, the garland or wreath of a conqueror, which is 
also implied by His white horse, white being the emblem 
of victory. Inch. 19. 11,12 the last step in His victorious 
progress is represented ; accordingly there He wears many 
diadems (Greek, diademata; not merely Greek, stephanoi, 
crowns or wreaths), and is personally attended by the 
hosts of heaven. Cf. Zechariah l.and 6.; especially v. 10 
below, with Zechariah 1. 12; alsocf. the-colours of the four 
horses. and to conquer—i, e., so as to gain a lasting vic- 
tory. All four seals usher in judgments on the earth, as the 
power which opposes the reign of Himself and His 
Church, This, rather than the work of conversion and 
conviction, is primarily meant, though doubtless, second- 
arily, the elect will be’gathered out through His word 
and His judgments. 3. and see—Omitted in the three 
oldest MSS., A, B, C, and Vtlgate.’ 4. red—the colour of 
blood. The colour of the horse in each case answers to the 
mission of therider. Cf. Matthew 10. 24-36, “Think not lam 
come to send peace on earth; Icame not tosend peace, buta 
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sword.” The white horse of Christ’s bloodless victories is 
soon followed, through man’s perversion of the Gospel, by 
the red horse of bloodshed; but this is overruled to the 
clearing away of the obstacles to Christ’s coming king- 
dom. The patient ox is the emblem of the second living 
creature who, at the opening of this seal, saith, ‘* Come.” 
Thesaints amidst judgments on the earth in patience “en- 
dure to theend,” that they should ktll—The Greek is in- 
dicative future, ‘ that they may, as they also shall, kill 
one another.” 5, Come and see—The two oldest MSS., 
A, ©, and Vulgate, omit “and see.” B retains the words, 
black—Implying sadness and want. had—Greek, “hav- 
ing.” a pair of balances—the symbol of scarcity of 
provisions, the bread being doled out by weight. 6. a 
voice—Two oldest MSS., A, C, read, “as it were a voice.” 
B reads as English Version. The voice is heard “in the 
midst of the four living creatures” (as Jehovah in the 
Shekinah cloud manifested His presence between the cher- 
ubim); because it is only for the sake of, and in connec- 
tion with, His redeemed, that. God mitigates His judg- 
ments on the earth. A measure—“‘A chenix.” Whilst 
making food scarce, do not make it so much so that a 
cheenix (about a day’s provision of wheat, variously esti- 
mated at two or three pints) shall not be to be got “fora 
penny” (denarius, eightand a half pence of our money, 
probably the day’s wages of a labourer). Iamine gener- 
ally follows the sword. Ordinarily, from sixteen to twenty 
measures were given for a denarius. The sword, famine, 
noisome beasts,and the pestilence, are God's four judgments 
on the earth. A spiritual famine, too, may be included 
in the judgment. The “Come,” in the case of this third 
seal, is said by the third of the four living creatures, 
whose likeness is a@ man; indicative of sympathy and 
human compassion for the sufferers. God in it tempers 
judgment with mercy. Cf. Matthew 24.7, which indicates 
the very calamities foretold in these seals, nation rising 
against nation (the sword), famines, pestilences (v. 8), and 
earthquakes (v.12), three measures of barley for a penny 
--the cheaper and less nutritious grain, bought by the la- 
bourer who could not buy enough wheat for his family 
with his day’s wages, a denarius, and, therefore, buys bar- 
ley. see thou hurt not the oil, and the wine—the lux- 
uries of life, rather than necessaries; the oil and wine 
were to be spared for the refreshment of the sufferers. 7. 
and see—Supported by B. Omitted by A, C,and Vulgate. 
The fourth living creature, who was ‘like a flying eagle,” 
introduces this seal; implying high-sonring intelligence, 
and judgment descending from on high fatally on the 
ungodly, as the king of birds on his prey. 8. pale— 
“livid.” [ALFoRD.] Death— personified. Hell—Hades 
personified, unto them—Deathand Hades. So A,C read. 
But B and Vulgate read, ‘‘to him,” fourth part of the 
earth—Answering to the first four seals; his portion as 
one of the four, being a fourth part, death—pestilence; 
ef, Ezekiel 14. 21 with the four judgments here, the sword, 
Samine, pestilence, and wild beasts; the famine the conse- 
quence of the sword; pestilence, that of famine; and beasts 
multiplying by the consequent depopulation, with the 
beasts—G'reek, by; more direct agency. These four seals 
are marked off from the three last, by the four living 
creatures introducing them with “Come.” The calam- 
ities indicated are not restricted to one time, but extend 
through the whole period of Church history to the coming 
of Christ, before which last great and terrible day of the 
Lord they shall reach their highest aggravation. The 
first seal is the summary, Christ going forth conquering 
tiJl all enemies are subdued under Him, with a view to 
which the judgments subsequently specified accompany 
the preaching of the Gospel for a witness to ali nations. 9 
The three last seals relate to the invisible, as the first 
four to the visible world; the fifth, to the martyrs who 
have died as believers; the sixth, to those who have died, 
or who shall be found at Christ’s coming, unbelievers, 
viz., ‘the kings... great men.., bondman,., freeman;” 
the seventh, to the silence in heaven, The scene changes 
from earth to heaven; so that interpretations which 
inake these three last consecutive to the first four seals, 
@re very doubtful, I saw—in spirit. For souls are not 
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naturally visible. under the altar—As the blood of sac- 
rificial victims slain on the altar was poured at the bottom 
of the altar, so the souls of those sacrificed for Christ’s tes- 
timony are symbolically represented as under the altar, in 
heaven; for the life or animal sow is in the blood, and — 
blood is often represented as crying for vengeance (Gen- 
esis 4.10), The altar in heaven, antitypical to the altar of 
sacrifice, is Christ crucified. As it is the altar that sane- 
tifies the gift, so it is Christ alone who makes our obedi- 
ence, and even our sacrifice of life for the truth, acceptable 
to God, The sacrificial altar was not in the sanctuary, 
but outside; so Christ’s literal sacrifice, and the figurative 
sacrifice of the martyrs took place, not in the heavenly 
sanctuary, but outside, here on earth, The only altar in 
heaven is that antitypical to the temple-altar of incense, 
The blood of the martyrs cries from the earth under 
Christ's cross, whereon they may be considered virtually 
to have been sacrificed; their souls cry from under the 
altar of incense, which is Christ in heaven, by whom 
alone the incense of praise is accepted before God, They 
are under Christ, in His immediate presence, shut up unto 
Him in joyful eager expectancy until He shall come to 
raise the sleeping dead. Cf. the language of 2 Maccabees 
7. 36 as indicating Jewish opinion on the subject, Our 
brethren who have now suffered a short pain are dead 
under (Greek) God's covenant of everlasting life, téstimony 
which they held—i. e., which they bore, as committed to 
them to bear. Cf. ch. 12.17, ‘‘ Have (same Greek as here) 
the testimony of Jesus.” 10. How long—Greek, “Until 
when?” As in the parable the woman (symbol of the 
Church) cries day and night to the unjust judge for justice 
against her adversary who is always oppressing her (ef, 
below, ch. 12.10); so the elect (not only on earth, but under 
Christ's cévering, and in His presence in Paradise) ery day 
and night to God, who will assuredly, in His own time, 
avenge His and their cause, “though He bear long with 
them.”’ These passages need not be restricted to some par- 
ticular martyrdoms, but have been, and are receiving, 
and shall receive partial fulfilments, until their last ex- 
haustive fulfilment before Christ’s coming. Soas to the 
other events foretold here. The glory even of those-in 
Paradise shall only be complete when Christ’s and the 
Church’s foes are cast out, and the earth become Christ’s 
kingdom at His coming to raise the sleeping saints, 
Lord—Greek, ‘‘ Master ;’” implying that He has them and 
their foes and all His creatures as absolutely at His dis- 
posal, asa master has his slaves; hence, in v. 11, “ fellow- 
servants,” or fellow-slaves follows, holy — Greek, “the 
Holy one.” avenge—‘‘exact vengeance for our blood,” 
on—Greck, “from them.” that dwell on the earth—the 
ungodly, of earth, earthy, as distinguished from the 
Church, whose home and heart are even now in heavenly 
places, 11. white robes—The three oldest MSS, A, B, C, 
read, ‘““A white robe was given.” every one of—One 
oldest MS., B, omits this. A, C, read, ‘unto them, unto 
each,”’ i. e., unto them severally. Though their joint cry 
for the riddance of the earth from the ungodly is not yet 
granted, it is intimated that it will be so in due time; 
meanwhile, individually they receive the white robe, indi- 
cative of light, joy, and triumphant victory over their 
foes; even as the Captain of their salvation goes forth on 
a white horse conquering and to conquer ; also of purity and 
sanctity through Christ. MAIMONIDES says that the Jews 
used to array priests, when approved of, in white robes; 
thus the sense is, they are admitted among the blessed 
ones, who, as spotless priests, minister unto God and the 
Lamb. should—So C reads. But A, B, “shall rest.” a 
little season—One oldest MS., B, omits “little.” A, ©, 
supportit. Even if it be omitted, is it to be inferred that 
the ‘‘season”' is shortas compared with eternity? BENGEL 
fancifully made a season (Greek chronus, the word here 
used) to be one thousand one hundred and eleven one- 
ninth years, and a time (ch. 12, 12, 14, Greek kairos) to be a 
fifth of a season, i. e., two hundred and twenty-two two- 
ninths years. The only distinction iu the Greek is, a sea- 
son (Greek chronus) is a sort of aggregate of times. Greek 
kairos, a specific time, and so of short duration. As to 
their rest, cf. ch. 14,13(the same Greek anapauomat); Isaiah 
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67, 2; Daniel 12. 13, umtil their .., brethren. ., be 
fulfilled—in number. Until their full number shallhave 
been completed. The number of the elect is definitely 
fixed: perhaps to fill up that of the fallen angels, But this 
is mere conjecture, The full blessedness and glory of all 
the s3ints shall be simultaneous. The earlier sball not 
anticipate the later saints. A, C, read, “shall have been 
accomplished;” B, X&, read, ‘‘shall haye accomplished 
(their course)” 12. As v. 4, 6-8, the sword, famine, and 
pestilence, answer to Matthew 24. 6,7; and v. 9, 10, as to 
martyrdoms, answer to Matthew 214. 9,10; so this passage, 
v. 12, 17, answers to Matthew 24. 29, 30, ‘the sun shall be 
darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and the 
stars shall fall from heaven; ... then shallall the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the Son of man 
coming,’ &c.; imagery describing the portents of the im- 
mediate coming of the day of the Lord; but not the coming 
itself until the elect are sealed, and the judgments invoked 
by the martyrs descend on the earth, the sea, and the 
trees (ch.7). and, lo—So A reads. But B,C, omit “lo.” 
earthquake—Greek, “shaking” of the heavens, the sea,and 
the dry land; the shaking of these mutable things being 
the necessary preliminary to the setting up of those 
things which cannot be shaken. This is one of the catch- 
words [WORDSWORTH] connecting the sixth seal with the 
sixth trumpet (ch. 11. 13) and the seventh vial (ch, 16. 17- 
21); also the seventh seal (ch. 8, 5). sackeloth—One kind 
made of the ‘hair’ of Cilician goats, was called “ cili- 
cium,” or Cilician cloth, and was used for tents, &c. Paul, 
a Cilician, made such tents (Acts 18,3), moon—aA, B, C, 
and oldest versions read, ‘‘the whole moon;” the full 


moon; not merely the crescent moon. as blood—(Joel 2, - 


81.) 13. stars... fell. ..as afig tree casteth her.., 
figs—(Isaiah 34. 4; Nahum 3. 12.) The Church shall be 
then ripe for glorification, the Antichristian world for 
destruction, which shall be accompanied with mighty 
phenomena in nature, As to the stars falling to the earth, 
Scripture describes natural phenomena as they would 
appear to the spectator, not in the language of scientific 
accuracy ; and yet, whilst thus adapting itself to ordinary 
men, it drops hints which show that it anticipates the 
discoveries of modern science, 14. departed—Grecek, “was 
separated from” its place; ‘‘ was made to depart.” Notas 
ALFORD, “parted asunder ,;’’ for, on the contrary, it was 
rolled together as a scroll which had been open is rolled up 
and laid aside. There is no “asunder one from another” 
here in the Greek, as in Acts 15,39, which ALFORD copies, 
mountain... moved out of... places—(Psalm 121, 1, 
Margin; Jeremiah 3, 23; 4, 24; Nahum 1, 5.) This total dis- 
ruption shall be the precursor of the new earth, just as 
the pre-Adamic convulsions prepared it for its present 
occupants, 15, kimgs... hid themselves—Where was 
now the spirit of those whom the world had so greatly 
feared? [BENGEL.] great men—statesmen and high 
civil officers. rich men... chief captains—The three 
oldest MSS., A, B, C, transpose thus, ‘‘chief captains... 
rich men,”’ mighty—The three oldest MSS., A, B, C, read, 
“strong ”’ physically (Psalm 33, 16).. im—lit., into ; ran into, 
so as to hide themselves in. dens—‘‘caves.”’ 16. from the 
face—(Psalm 34. 16.) On the whole verse, ef. Hosea 10. 8; 
Luke 23. 80. 17. Lit., ‘the day, the great (day),’”? which 
can only mean the last great day. After the Lord has ex- 
hausted all His ordinary judgments, the sword, famine, 
pestilence, and wild beasts, and still sinners are impeni- 
tent, the great day of the Lord itself shall come. Matthew 
24, plainly forms a perfect parallelism to the six seals, not 
only in the events, but also in the order of their occur- 
rence: v.3, the first seal; v. 6, the second seal; v.7, the third 
seal; v. 7, end, the fourth seal; v. 9, the fifth seal, the per- 
secutions and abounding iniquity under which, as wellas 
consequent judgments accompanied with gospel-preach- 
ing to all nations asa witness, are particularly detailed, 
v. 9-28; v. 29, the sixth seal, to stamd—to stand justified, 
and not condemned before the Judge. Thus the sixth seal 
brings us to the verge of the Lord’s coming. The ungodly 
“tribes of the earth” tremble at the signs of His imme- 
diate approach. But before he actually inflicts the blow 
iu person, * the elect’ must be “ gathered” out, 
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Ver. 1-17. SEALING OF THE ELECT OF ISRAEL. THE 
CouUNTLESS MULTITUDE OF THE GENTILE ELECT. 1. 
And—So B and Syriac. But A, C, Vulgate, and Coptic, 
omit ‘‘and,’” after these things—A, B, C, and Coptic, 
read, ‘after this.” The two visions in this chapter come 
in as an episode after the sixth seal, and before the 
seventh seal, It is clear that, though ‘Israel’? may else- 
where designate the spiritual Israel, ‘‘the elect (Church) 
on earth” [ALFORD], here, where the names of the tribes 
one by one are specified, these names cannot have any 
but the literal meaning, The second advent will be the 
time of the restoration of the kingdom to Israel, when the 
times of the Gentiles shall have been fulfilled, and the Jews 
shall at last say, ‘‘ Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” The period of the Lord’s absence has been 
a blank in the history of the Jews as a nation. As then 
Revelation is the Book of the Second Advent [DE BURGH], 
naturally mention of God’s restored favour to Israel occurs 
among the events that usher in Christ’s advent. earth 
~..8ea,.* tree—The judgments to descend on these are 
in answer to the martyrs’ prayer under the jifth seal. Cf. 
the same judgments under the ji/th trumpet, the sealed 
being exempt (ch. 9,4), onany tree—(Greek, “ against any 
tree’’ (Greek, epi tidendron: but “on the earth,” Greek, epi 
tees gees). 2. from the east—Greek, ‘'... the rising of 
the sun,” The quarter from which God’s glory oftenest 
manifests itself. 3. Hurt not—by letting loose the de- 
structive winds. till we have sealed the servants of 
our God— Parallel to Matthew 24.31, ‘‘His angels... 
shall gather together His elect from the four winds.” 
God’s love is such, that He cannot do anything in the way 
of judgment, till His people are secured from hurt (Gene- 
sis 19. 22), Israel, at the eve of the Lord’s coming, shall be 
found re-embodied asa nation ; forits tribes are distinetly 
specified (Joseph, however, being substituted for Dan; 
whether because Antichrist is to come from Dan, or be- 
cause Dan is to be Antichrist’s especial tool [ARETHAS, 
tenth century], cf. Genesis 49. 17; Jeremiah 8.16; Amos 8, 
14; just as there was-a Judas among the Twelve). Out of 
these tribes @ believing remnant will be preserved from 
the judgments which shall destroy all the Autichristian 
confederacy (ch, 6. 12-17), and shall be transfigured with the 
elect Church of all nations, viz., 144,000 (or whatever number 
is meant by thissymbolical number), who shall faithfully 
resist the seductions of Antichrist, whilst the rest of the 
nation, restored to Palestine in unbelief, are his dupes, 
and at last his victims. Previously to the Lord’s judg- 
ments on Antichrist and his hosts, these latter shall de- 
stroy two-thirds of the nation, one-third escaping, and, by 
the Spirit’s operation through afiliction, turning to the 
Lord, which remnant shall form the nucleus on earth of 
the Israelite nation that is from this time to stand at the 
head of the millennial nations of the world. Israel’sspir- 
itual resurrection shall be ‘‘as life from the dead” to all 
the nations. As now a regeneration goes on here and 
there of individuals,so there shall then be a regeneration 
of nations universally, and this in connection with 
Christ’s coming. Matthew 24. 34, ‘‘this generation (the 
Jewish nation) shall not pass till all these things be ful- 
filled,” which implies that Israel can no more pass away 
before Christ’s advent, than Christ’s own words can pass 
away (the same Greek), Matthew 24.35, So exactly Zecha- 
riah 13.8,9; 14. 2+4,9-21; cf. 12, 2-14; 13.1, 2. So also Eze- 
kiel 8. 17, 18; 9. 1-7, especially v. 4. Cf, also Ezekiel 10, 2 
with ch. 8.5, where the finaljudgments actually fall on the 
earth, with the same accompaniment, the fire of the aliar 
cast into the earth, including the fie scattered over the city. 
So again, ch. 14. 1, the same 144,000 appear on Zion with the - 
Father’s name in their forehead, at the close of the seo- 
tion, chs, 12., 13., 14., concerning the Church and her foes, 
Not that the saints are exempt from trial; v. 14 proves 
the contrary; but their trials are distinct from the de-« 
stroying judgments that fall on the world; from these 
they are exempted, as Israel was from the plagues of 
Egypt, especially from the last, the Israelite doors having 
the protecting seal of the blood-mark. foreheads—the 
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The Number of them that were Sealed. 


most conspicuous and noblest part of man’s body ; where- 
on the helmet, “the hope of salvation,” is worn, 4. Twelve 
is the number of,the tribes, and appropriate tothe Church: 
3 by 4: 3, the Divine number, multiplied by 4, the number 
for world-wide extension. 12 by 12 impliesfixily and complete- 
ness, Which is takena thousand-fold in 144,000. A thousand 
implies the world perfectly pervaded by the Divine; for it 
is ten, the world number, raised to the power of three, the 
number of God, of all the tribes—lit., ‘‘out of every 
tribe;’”’ not 144,000 of each tribe, but the aggregate of the 
12,000 from every tribe. children—Greek, ‘sons of Israel.” 
Ch, 3. 12; 21.12, are no objection, as ALFORD thinks, to 
the literal Israel being meant; for, in consummated 
glory, still the Church will be that “ built on the founda- 
tion of the (Zwelve) apostles (Israelites), Jesus Christ (an 
Israelite) being the chief corner-stone.”” Gentile believers 
shall have the name of Jerusalem written on them, in that they 
shall share the citizenship antitypical to that of the lit- 
eral Jerusalem, 5-8. Judah (meaning praise) stands first, 
as Jesus’ tribe. Benjamin, the youngest, is last; and 
with him is associated second last, Joseph. Reuben, as 
originally first-born, comes next after Judah, to whom it 
gave place, having by sin lost its primogeniture-right. 
Besides the reason given above, another akin for the 
omission of Dan, is, its having been the first to lapse into 
idolatry (Judges 18.); for which same reason the name 
Ephraim, also (cf. Judges 17.; Hosea 4.17), is omitted, and 
Joseph substituted. Also, it had been now for long 
almost extinct. Long before, the Hebrews say [GrRorTrIus], 
it was reduced to the one family of Hussim, which per- 
ished subsequently in the wars before Ezra’s time. Hence 
it is omitted 1 Chronicles 4.-8. Dan’s small numbers are 
joined here to Naphtali’s, whose brother he was by the 
same mother. [BENGEL.] The twelve times twelve thou- 
sand sealed ones of Israel are the nucleus of transfigured 
humanity {[AUBERLEN], to which the elect Gentiles are 
joined, ‘‘a multitude which no man could number,” v, 9 
(i, e., the Church of Jews and Gentiles indiscriminately, in 
which the Gentiles are the predominant element, Luke 
21,24. The word “tribes,” Greek, implies that believing 
Israelites are in this countless multitude), Both are in 
heaven, yet ruling over the earth, as ministers of bless- 
ing to its inhabitants; whilst upon earth the world of 
nations is added to the kingdom of Israel. The twelve 
* apostles stand at the head of the whole. The upper and the 
lower congregation, though distinct, are intimately asso- 
ciated, 9. no man—Greek, “‘no one.” of all nations— 
Greek, ““ouvT oF every nation,.”” The human race is one 
nation by origin, but afterwards separated itself into 
tribes, peoples, and tongues ; hence, the one singular stands 
first, followed by the three plurals, kindreds—Greek, 
“tribes.” people—Greek, “peoples.” The “first-fruits 
unto the Lamb,” the 144,000 (ch. 14. 1-4) of Israel, are fol- 
lowed by a copious harvest of all nations, an election owt 
of the Gentiles, as the 144,000 are an election out of Israel 
(Note, v.3). white robes—(Wole, ch. 6.11; also ch. 3, 5, 18; 
4.4), palmsin ... hands—the antitype to Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem amidst the palm-bearing multitude. 
This shall be just when He is about to come visibly and 
take possession of His kingdom. The palm branch is the 
symbol of joy and triumph, It was used at the feast of 
tabernacles, on the fifteenth day of the seventh month, 
when they kept feast to God in thanksgiving for the in- 
gathered fruits, The antitype shall be the completed 
gathering in of the harvest of the elect redeemed here 
described. Cf. Zechariah 14, 16, whence it appears that 
the earthly feast of tabernacles will be renewed, in com- 
memoration of Israel’s preservation in her long wilder- 
ness-like sojourn among the nations from which she 
‘shall now be delivered, just as the original typical feast 
was to commemorate her dwelling for forty years in 
booths or tabernacles in the literal wilderness, 10. cried 
—Greek, “ cry,’ in the three oldest MSS., A, B, C, Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Coptic. It is their continuing, ceaseless em- 
ployment. Salwation—lit., “THE salvation;” all the 
praise of our salvation be ascribed to our God. At the 
Lord’s entry into Jerusalem, the type, similarly salvation 
is the cry of the palm-bearing multitudes, Hosanna 
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Their Robes Washed in the Lamb's Blood. 


means save us now; taken from Psalm 118. 25,in whieh 
Psalm (14, 15, 22, 26) the same connection occurs between sal> 
vation, the tabernacles of the righteous, and the Jews’ cry 
to be repeated by the whole nation at Christ’s coming, 

“Blessed be He that cometh in the name of the Lord.” 11. 
The angels, as in ch. 5. 11, in their turn take up the anthem 
of praise. There it was ‘many angels,” here it is “ all the 
angels.” stood—“ were standing.” [ALFoRD.] 12. Greek, 
“The blessing, the glory, the wisdom, the thanksgiving, the 
honour, the power, the might [the doxology is sevenfold, im- 
plying its totality and completeness], unto the ages of the 
ages.” 13. answered—viz., to my thoughts; spoke, ask- 
ing the question which might have been expected toarise 
in John’s mind from what has gone before. One of the 
twenty-four elders, representing the Old and New Testa- 
ment ministry, appropriately acts as interpreter of this 
vision of the glorified Church, What, &c.—Greek order, 
“These which are arrayed in white robes, WHO are they ?” 
14. Sir—Greek, “Lord.” B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptie ver- 
sions, and CYPRIAN read, '‘My Lord.” <A omits “ My,” as 
English Version. thou knowest—Taken from Ezekiel 87, 
3, Comparatively ignorant ourselves of Divine things, it 
is weli for us to look upward for divinely-communicated 
knowledge. came—rather as Greek, ‘‘come;” implying 
that they are just come, great tribulation—Gvreek, “THE 
great tribulation ;” “the tribulation, the great one,” viz., 
the tribulation to which the martyrs were exposed under 
the fifth seal, the same which Christ foretells as about to 
precede His coming (Matthew 24. 21, great tribulation), and 
followed by the same signs as the sixth seal (Matthew 24, 
29, 30), cf. Daniel 12.1; including also retrospectively all 
the tribulation which the saints of all ages have had to pass 
through. Thus this seventh chapter is a recapitulation 
of the vision of the six seals, ch. 6., to fill up the outline 
there given in that part of it which affects the faithful of 

that day. There, however, their number was waiting to 
be completed, but here it is completed, and they are seen 
taken out of the earth before the judgments on the Anti- 
christian apostasy; with their Lord, they, and all Hig 
faithful witnesses and disciples of past ages, wait for His 
coming and their coming tobe glorified and reign together 
with Him, Meanwhile, in contrast with their previous 
sufferings, they are exempt from the hunger, thirst, and 
scorching heats of their life on earth (v. 16),and are fed 
and refreshed by the Lamb of God Himself (v. 17; ch. 14, 
1-4, 18); an earnest of their future perfect blessedness in 
both body and soul united (ch, 21. 4-6; 22.1-5), washed 
... robes... white in the blood of... Lamb—(Ch. L 
5; Isaiah 1. 18; Hebrews 9. 14; 1 John 1.7; ef. Isaiah 61. 10; 
Zechariah 3. 3-5.) Faith applies to the heart the purifying 
blood; once for all for justification, continually through- 
out the life for sanctification. 15, Therefore—Because 
they are so washed white; for without it they could never 
have entered God’s holy heaven; ch, 22. 14, “ Blessed are 
those who wash their robes (the oldest MSS. reading), that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may enter in 
through the gates into the city,’ 15; 21.27; Ephesians 4, 
26, 27. wbefore—Greeck, “in the presence of.” Matthew 
5. 8; 1 Corinthians 18, 12, “face to face,” throne... 

temple—These are connected because we can approach 

the heavenly King only through priestly mediation; 

therefore, Christ is at once King and Priest on His throne. 

day and night—i. e., perpetually; as those approved of 

as priests by the Sanhedrim were clothed in white, and 
kept by turns a perpetual watch in the temple at Jerusa- 

lem; ef, as to the singers, 1 Chronicles 9. 33, “day and 

night:” Psalm 134.1. Strictly “there is no night” in the 

heavenly sanctuary (ch. 22. 5), im his temple—in what is 

the heavenly analogue to His temple on earth, for strictly 
there is “no temple therein” (ch, 21. 22), “God and the 
Lamb are the temple” filling the whole, so that there is 
no distinction of sacred and secular places; the city is the 
temple, and the temple the city. Cf. ch. 4.8, “the four 
living creatures rest. not day and night, saying, Holy,” 

&e, shall dwell among them—rather (Greek scenosei ep’ 

autous), “shall be the tabernacle over them” (cf, ch. 21. 3; 

Leviticus 26.11; especially Isaiah 4,5, 6; 8.14; 25.4; Ezekiel 

37. 27), His dwelling among them is to be understood as & 





The Opening of the Seventh Seal. 


Secondary truth, besides what is expressed, viz., His being 
their covert. When once He tabernacled among us as the 
Word made flesh, He was in great lowliness; then He shall 
bein great glory. 16. (Isaiah 49. 10.) hunger no more— 
as they did here, thirst any more—(John 4, 13.) the sun 
—literally, scorching in the East. Also, symbolically, the 
un cf persecution. neither ... Mght—Greek, “by no 
means at all... light’ (fall), &c. heat—as the sirocco, 
17, in the midst of the throne—i, ¢.,in the middle point 
-in front’of the throne (ch. 5. 6). feed—Greek, “tend as a 
shepherd.” living fountains of water—A, B, Vulgate, 
and CyPRIAN read, (eternal) “life’s fountains of waters,” 
“Living” is not supported by the old authorities. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


' Ver. 1-13. SEVENTH SEAL. PREPARATION FOR THE 
SEVEN TRUMPETS. THE First FOUR AND THE CONSE- 
QUENT PLAGUES. 1. was—Greek,*‘came to pass;” “be- 
gan tobe.” silemce in heaven about... half an hour 
—The last seal having been broken open, the book of 
God’s eternal plan of redemption is opened for the Lamb 
to read to the blessed ones in heaven, The half hour’s 
silence contrasts with the.previous jubilant songs of the 
great multiiude, taken up by the angels (ch. 7. 9-11). It is 
the solemn introduction to the employments and enjoy- 
ments of the eternal Sabbath-rest of the people of God, 
commencing with the Lamb’s reading the book heretofore 
sealed up, and which wecannot know till then. In ch. 
10. 4, similarly at the eve of the sounding of the seventh 
trumpet, when the seven thunders uttered their voices, 
John is forbidden to write them. The seventh trumpet 
(ch, 11. 15-19) winds up God’s vast plan of providence and 
grace in redemption, just as the seventh seal brings it to 
the same consummation. So also the seventh vial, ch. 16. 
17, Not that the seven seals, the seven trumpets, and the 
seven vials, though parallel, are repetitions. They each 
trace the course of Divine action up to the grand consum- 
mation in which they all meet, under a different aspect. 
Thunders, lightnings, an earthquake, and voices, close the 
seven thunders and the seven seals alike (cf. ch. 8. 5, with 
ch. 11.19). Cf. at the seventh vial, the voices, thunders, 
lightnings, and earthquake, ch. 16.18. The halj-hour silence 
is the brief pause GIVEN TO JoHN between the preceding 
vision and the following one, implying, on the one hand, 
the solemn introduction to the eternal sabbatism which is 
to follow the seventh seal; and, on the other, the silence 
which continued during the incense-accom panied prayers 
which usher in the first of the seven trumpets (ch. 8. 
35). In the Jewish temple, musical instruments and 
singing resounded during the whole time of the offering 
of the sacrifices, which formed the first part of the ser- 
vice. But at the offering of incense, solemn silence was 
kept (Psalm 62.1; “My soul waiteth upon God,” Margin, 
“is silent; 65. 1, Margin), the people praying secretly all 
the time. The half-hour stillness implies, too, the earnest 
adoring expectation with which the blessed spirits and 
the angels await the succeeding unfolding of God's judg- 
ments. A short space is implied; for even an hour is so 
used (ch. 17. 12; 18. 10, 19). 
apocryphal Tobit, 12. 15, “I am Raphael, one of the seven 
holy angels which present the prayers of the saints, and 
which go in and out before the glory of the Holy One.” 
Cf. Luke 1. 19, ‘I am Gabriel, that stand in the presence 
of God.” stood—Greek, “stand.” seven trumpets—These 
eome in during the time whilst the martyrs res¢ until their 
Jellow-servants also, that should be killed as they were, should 
be fulfilled ; for it is the inhabiters of the earth on whom the 
judgments fall,on whom also the martyrs prayed that 
they should fall (ch. 6. 10). All the ungodly, and not 
merely some one portion of them, are meant, all the op- 
ponents and obstacles in the way of the kingdom of Christ 
and His saints, as is proved by ch. 11. 15, 18, end, at the 
close of the seven trumpets. The Revelation becomes 
more special only as it advances farther (ch. 13.; 16. 10; 
17.; 18). By the seven trumpets the world-kingdoms are 
overturned to make way for Christ’s universal kingdom, 
The first four are connected together; and the last three, 
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2. the seven angels—Cf. the, 


Four Angels Sound their Trumpets. 


which alone have Woe, woe, woe (v. 7-13). 3. another 
angel—not Christ, as many think; for He, in Revelation, 
is always designated by one of His proper titles; though, 
doubtless, He is the only true High Priest, the Angel of’ 
the Covenant, standing before the golden altar of incense, 
and there, as Mediator, offering up His people’s prayers, 
rendered acceptable before God through the incense of 
His merit. Here the angel acts merely as a ministering 
spirit, just as the twenty-four elders have vials full of odours, 
or incense, which are the prayers of saints, and which they 
present before the Lamb. How precisely their ministry, 
in perfuming the prayers of the saints and offering 
them on the altar of incense, is exercised, we know not, 
but we do know they are not to be prayed TO. If we send 
an offering of tribute to the king, the king’s messenger is 
not allowed to appropriate what is due to the king alone. 
there was given unto him—The angel does not provide 
the incense; it is given to him by Christ, whose meritori- 
ous obedience and death are the incense, rendering the 
saints’ prayers well pleasing to God. Itis not the saints 
who givethe angel the incense; norare their prayers iden- 
tified with the incense; nor do they offer their prayers to 
him. Christ alone is the Mediator through whom, and 
to whom, prayer is to be Offered. offer it with the 
prayers—rather as Greek, ‘‘ give it To the prayers,” so ren- 
dering them efficacious as a sweet-smelling savour to God. 
Christ’s merits alone can thus incense our prayers, though 
the angelic ministry be employed to attach this incense 
to the prayers. The saints’ praying on earth, and the 
angel’s incensing in heaven, are simultaneous, all saints 
—The prayers both of the saints in the heavenly rest, and 
of those militant on earth. The-martyrs’ cry is the fore- 
most, and brings down the ensuing judgments. golden 
altar—Antitype to the earthly. 4. thesmoke. .. which 
came with the prayers... ascended up—rather, ‘the 
smoke of the incense For (or given TO: ‘given’ being 
understood from v. 3) the prayers of the saints ascended 
up, out of the angel's hand, in the presence of God.” The 
angel merely burns the incense given him by Christ the- 
High Priest, so that its smoke blends with the ascending: 
prayers of the saints. The saints themselves are priests;. 
and the angels in this priestly ministration are but their- 
fellow-servanis (ch, 19. 10). 5. castit into the earth—i, e., 
unto the earth: the hot coals off the altar cast on the 
earth, symbolize God’s fiery judgments about to descend: 
on the Church’s foes in answer to the saints’ incense-per+- 
fumed prayers which have just ascended before God, and 
those of the martyrs. How marvellous the power of. the- 
saints’ prayers! there were—‘‘there took place,’ or, 
“ensued,” voices ... thunderings, &c.—B places the 
“voices” after ‘‘thunderings.’”’ A places it after ‘“light- 
nings.” 6. sound—blow the trumpets. 7% The common 
feature of the first four trumpets is, the judgments-under 
them affect natural objects, the accessories of life, the earth, 
trees, grass, the sea, rivers, fountains, the lightiof the sun, 
moon and stars. The last three, the woe-trumpets (v. 18), 
affect men’s life with pain, death, and hell. The language 
is evidently drawn from the plagues of Egypt, five or six 
out of the ten exactly corresponding: the: hail, the fire 
(Exodus 9. 24), the WATER turned to blood (Exodus 7; 19), the 
darkness (Exodus 10. 21), the locusts (Exodus 10, 12), and per- 
haps the death (ch. 9.18). Judicial retribution in kind 
characterizes the inflictions of the first four; those ele- 
ments which had been abused punishing: their abusers, 
mingled with—A, B, and Vulgate, read} Greek, ... IN 
blood.” Soin the case of the second and third vials (eh, 
16. 3,4). upon the earth—Greek, “‘ unto.the earth.” <A, B, 
Vulgate, and Syriac add, ‘‘ And the third of the earth was 
burnt up.” So under the third trumpet, the third of the 
rivers is affected : also, under the sixth trumpet, the third 
part of men are killed. In Zechariahs}3. 8, 9 this tripart- 
ite division appears, but the proportions reversed, two 
parts killed, only a third preserved:. Here, vice versa, two- 
thirds escape, one-third is smitten. The fire was the pre- 
dominant element. all green grass—no longer a third, 
but allis burnt up. 8. as it were—not literally a moun- 
tain: a mountain-like burning mass;.. There is a plain 
allusion to Jeremiah 51.25; Amos-7..4i. third a of the 
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A Star Falleth from Heaven, 


sea became blood—In the parallel second vial, the whole 
sea (not merely a third) becomes blood. The overthrow of 
Jericho, the type of the Antichristian Babylon, after 
which Israel, under Joshua (the same name as Jesus), vic- 
toriously took possession of Canaan, the type of Christ’s 
and His people’s kingdom, is perhaps alluded to in the 
SEVEN trumpets, which end in the overtbrow of all Christ’s 
foes, and the setting up of His kingdom. On the seventh 
day, at the seventh time, when the seven priests blew the 
seven rams’ horn trumpets, the people shonted, and the 
walls fell flat: and then ensued the blood-shiedding of the 
foe. A mountain-like fiery mass would not naturally 
change water into blood; nor would the third part of ships 
be thereby destroyed. The symbolical interpreters take 
the ships here to be churches. For the Greek here for ships 
is not the common one, but that used in the Gospels of the 
apostolic vessel in which Christ taught: and the. first 
churches were in the shape of an inverted ship: and the 
Greek for destroyed is also used of heretical corruptings 
(Ll Timothy 6.5), 10. a lamp—a torch. 11. The symbol- 
izers interpret the star fallen from heaven as a chief min- 
ister (ARIUS, according to BULLINGER, BENGEL, &¢.; or 
some future false teacher, if,as is more likely, the event be 
still fature) falling from his high place in the Church, and 
instead of shining with heavenly light as a star, becoming 
a torch lit with earthly fire and smouldering with smoke, 
And wormwood, though medicinal in some cases, if used 
as ordinary water would not only be disagreeable to 
the taste, but also fatal to life: so ‘heretical worm- 
wood changes the sweet Siloas of Scripture into 
deadly Marahs.” [WorpsworTu.] Contrast. the con- 
verse change of bitter Marah water into sweet, Exodus 
15, 23, &c. ALFORD gives as an illustration in a physical 
point of view, the conversion of water into jire-water or 
ardent spirits, which may yet go on to destroy even as 
many as a third of the ungodly in the latter days, 12. 
third part—Not a total obscuration as in the sixth seal 
(ch, 6. 12, 18). This partial obscuration, therefore, comes 
between the prayers of the martyrs under the fifth seal, 
and the last overwhelming judgments on the ungodly 
under the sixth seal, at the eve of Christ’s coming. the 
night likewise—withdrewathird part of the light which 
the bright Eastern moon and stars ordinarily afford, 13. 
an angel—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic, read for 
“angel,” which is supported by none of the oldest MSS., 
“au eagle:” the symbol of judgment descending fatally 
from on high; the king of birds pouncing on the prey. 
Cf. this fourth trumpet and the flying eagle with the fourth 
seal introduced by the fourth living creature, “like a 
flying eagle,” ch. 4..7; 6. 7,8: the aspect of Jesus as pre- 
sented by the fourth Evangelist. John is compared in the 
cherubim (according to the primitive interpretation) toa 
flying eagle: Christ’s Divine majesty in this similitude is 
set forth in the Gospel according to John, His judicial vis- 
ttations in the Revelation of John. Contrast ‘tanother 
angel,’ or messenger,’ with “the everlasting Gospel,” ch, 
14, 6. through the midst of heaven—(reek, ‘in the 
mid-heaven,”’ i. e.,in the part of the sky where the sun 
reaches the meridian: in such a position as that the eagle 
is an object conspicuous to all. the imhabiters of the 
earth—the ungodly, the“ men of the world,” whose ** por- 
tion is in this life,” upon whom the martyrs had prayed 
that their blood might be avenged (ch. 6. 10), Not that 
they sought personal revenge, but their zeal was for the 
honour of God against the foes of God and His Church, 
the other— Greek, “ the remaining voices.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


Ver. 1-21.. THe Firth TRUMPET: Ture FALLEN STAR 
OPENS THE ABYSS WHENCE Isstre Locusts, THE SIx?1H 
TRUMPET, FOUR ANGELS AT THE EUPHRATES LOOSED. 1, 
The last three trumpets of the seven are called, from ch, 
8. 13, the woe-trumpets,, fall—rather as Greek, * fallen.” 
When John saw it, it was not in the act of falling, but had 
fallen already. This is a connecting link of this fifth 
trumpet with ch. 12, 8,9, 12, “woe to the inhabiters of the 
earth, for the devil is come down,” &¢. Cf, Isaiah 14, 12, 
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The Sounding of the Fifth Trumpets 


“How art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, Son of. the 
Morning!” the bottomless pit—Greek, “the pit of the 
abyss: the orifice of the hell where Satan and his demons 
dwell, 3. upon—G@reek, “unto,” or ‘into,’ as the score 
pions of the earth—As contrasted with the “locusts” ~ 
which come np from hell, and are not “ of the earth,” have 
power—viz., tosting, ¢€. not hurt the grass ., . neither 
++. green thing ... meither ... tree—the food on 
which they ordinarily prey. Therefore, not natural and 
ordinary locusts. Their naturalinstinctis supernaturally — 
restrained to mark the judgment as altogether Divine, 
those men which—Greck, ‘‘the men whosoever.” in— 
Greek, ‘‘wpon their forehead.’’ Thus this fifth trumpet is 
proved to follow the sealing in ch. 7., under the sixth seal, 
None of the saints are hurt by these locusts, which is not 
true of the saints in Mohammed's attack, who is supposed 
by many to be meant by the locusts; for many true be- 
lievers fell in the Mohammedan invasions of Christen- 
doin, 5. they... they—The subject changes: the first 
“they’’ is the locusts; the second is the unsealed. five 
months—the ordinary time in the year during which 
locusts continue their ravages, their torment—the tor- 
ment of the sufferers. This fifth verse and v.6 cannot 
refer toan invading army... For an army would kill, and 
not merely torment, 6. shall desire—Greek, “eagerly de- 
sire:” set their mind on, shall flee—So B, Vulgate, Syr- 
tac, and Coptic, read. But A, & read, “ Fleeth,” viz., con- 
tinually. In ch, 6.16, which is at a later stage of God’s 
judgments, the ungodly seek annihilation, not from the 
torment of their suffering, but from fear of the face of the 
Lamb before whom they have to stand. 7%. prepared 
unto battle—Greek, ‘‘made ready unto war,” Cf. note 
Joel 2. 4, where the resemblance of locusts to horses is 
traced: the plates of a horse armed for battle are an 
image on a larger scale of the opter shell of the locust, 
crowns—(Nabum 3, 17.) EuuLiorr explains this of the 
turbans of Mohammedans, But how could turbans be “like 
gold?’ ALFORD understands it of the head of the locusts 
actually ending in acrown-shaped fillet which resembled 
gold in its material, as the faces of men—The “As” 
seems to imply the locusts here do not mean men, Atthe 
same time they are not natural locusts, for these do not 
sting men(v. 5). They must be supernatural, 8. hair of 
women —long and flowing. An Arabic proverb compares 
the antlers of locusts to the hair of girls. EWALD in AL- 
FORD understands the allusion to be to the hair on the 
legs or bodies of the locusts: ef. “rough caterpillars,” 
Jeremiah 51, 27, as the teeth of lions—(Joel 1. 6, as to 
locusts.) 9. as it were breastplates of iron—not such as 
forms the thorax of the natural locust, as... chariots 
(Joel 2, 5-7.) battle—G*reek, ‘‘ war.” 10. tails like unto 
scorpions—like unto the tails of scorpions, and there 
were stings—There is no oldest MS, for this reading, A, 
B, &, Syriac, and Coptic read, ‘‘and (they have) stings: and 
in their tails (is) their power (lit., authority: authorized 
power) to hurt,” &c, 11. Amd—So Syriac. But A, B, &, 
omit ‘‘and,” Ihad—Greek, “have.” a king... which is 
the angel—Fnglish Version, agreeing with A, &, reads the 
(Greek) article before “ angel,’ in which reading we must 
translate, ** They have as king over them éhe angel,” &c, 
Satan (cef.v. 1), Omitting the article with B, we musttrans- 
late, ‘They have as king an angel,’ &e,: one of the chief 
demons under Satan: I prefer from v. 1, the former. bot- 
tomless pit—Greek, ‘abyss.’ Abaddon—i, e., perdition or 
destruction (Job 26, 6; Proverbs 27. 20). The locusts are 
supernatural instruments in the hands of Satan to tor- 
ment, and yet not kill, the ungodly, under this filth trum- 
pet. Just asin the case of godly Job, Satan was allowed 
to torment with elephantiasis, but not to touch his le. 
In v, 20, these two woe-trumpets are expressly called 
“plagues,” ANDREAS OF C@SAREA, A. D. 500, held, in his 
Commentary on Revelation, that the locusts mean evil 
spirils again permitted to come forth on earth and afflict 
men with various plagues, 12. Greek, ‘The one woe,” 
hereafter— (reek, ‘after these things.” I agree with AL- 
FORD, DE BuRGH, &c., that these locusts from the abyss refer 
to judgments about to fall on the ungodly immediately 
before Christ’s second advent, None of the interpreta- 
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tions which regard them as past, are satisfactory. ‘Joel 
1. 2-7; 2. 1-11, is strictly parallel, and expressly refers (2, 
11) to THE DAY OF THE LORD GREAT AND VERY TERRI- 
BLE: v. 10 gives the portents accompanying the day of 
the Lord’s coming, the earth quaking, the heavens trembling, 
the sun, moon and stars, withdrawing their shining: v, 18. 
$1, 32, also point to the immediately succeeding deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem: ef. also, the previous last conflict in 
the valley of Jehoshaphat, and the dwelling of God 
thenceforth in Zion, blessing Judah, De BURGH confines 
the locust-jndgment to the Israelite land, even as the 
sealed in ch. 7. are Israelites; not that there are not 
others sealed as elect in the earth; but that, the judgment 
being confined to Palestine, the sealed of Israel alone 
needed to be expressly excepted from the visitation, 
Therefore, he translates throughout, “THE LAND” (i. e., of 
Israel and Judah), instead of “‘the earth.’”’ I incline to 
agree with him, 13. a woice—lit., ‘one voice.” from— 
Greek, “out of.” the four horns—A, Vulgate (Amiatinus 
MS.), Coptic, and Syriac, omit “four.” B and CyPRIAN 
support it. The four horns together gave forth their voice, 
not diverse, but one. God's revelation (e. g., the Gospel), 
though in its aspects fourfold (four expressing world-wide 
extension: whence four is the number of the Evangelists), 
still has but one and the same voice. However, from the 
parallelism of this sixth trumpet to the fifth seal (ch, 6.9, 
10), the martyrs’ cry for the avenging of their blood from 
the altar reaching its consummation under the sixth seal 
and sixth trumpet, I prefer understanding this ery Jrom 
the four corners of the altar to refer to the saints’ prayerful 
cry from the four quarters of the world, incensed by the 
angel, and ascending to God from the golden altar of in- 
cense, and bringing down in consequence fiery judg- 
ments. & omits the whole clause, ‘‘one from the four 
horns,” 14. in—Greek (epi to potamo), “on,” or “AT, the 
great river.” MKuphrates—(Cf. ch. 16, 12.) The river 
whereat Babylon, the ancient foe of God's people, was 
situated. Again, whether from the literal region of the 
Euphrates, or from the spiritual Babylon (he apostate 
Church, especially Rome), four angelic ministers of God’s 
judgments shall go forth, assembling an army of horse- 
men throughout the four quarters of the earth, toslaya 
third of men, the brunt of the visitation shall be on Pal- 
estine. 15. were—‘which had been prepared.” (TRE- 
GELLES rightly.] for an hour, &c,—rather as Greek, *‘ for 
(i. e., against) THE hour, and day, and month, and year,” 
viz., appointed by God. The Greek article (teen), put once 
only before all the periods, implies that the hour in the 
day, and the day in the month, and the month in the 
year, and the year itself, had been definitely fixed by 
God. The article would have been omitted had a sum- 
total of periods been specified, viz., 891 years and one 
month (the period from A.D. 1281, when the Turks first 
conquered the Christians, to 1672, their last conquest of 
them, since which last date their empire has declined). 
slay—not merely to “hurt” (v. 10), as in the fifth truyipet. 
third part—(Wote, ch. 8. 7-12.) of men—viz., of earthy 
men, ch. 8. 13, ‘‘inhabiters of the earth,” as distinguished 
from God's sealed people (of which the sealed of Israel, 
ch. 7., form the nucleus). 36. Cf. with these 200,000,000, 
Psalm 68.17; Daniel 7.10. The hosts here are evidently, 
from their numbers and their appearance (v. 17), not 
merely human hosts, but probably infernal, though con- 
strained to work out God's will (cf. v. 1, 2). and I heard 
—A, B, 8, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and CYPRIAN, omit 
“and.” 17. thus—as follows. of fire—the fiery colour of 
the breastplates answering to the jive which isswed out of 
their mouths, of jacinth—lit., of hyacinth colour, the hya- 
cinth of the ancients answering to our dark blue iris: thus, 
their dark, dull-coloured breastplates correspond to the 
smoke out of their mouths, brimstone—sulphur-colowred: 
answering to the brimstone or sulphur out of their mouths, 
18. By these three—A, B, C, N, read (apo for hupo), 
“From: implying the direction whence the slaughter 
came; not direct instrumentality as “by” implies. A,B, 
©, &, also add ‘‘plagues” after “‘three.”’ English Version 
reading, which omits it, is not well supported. by the 
fire—Greek, “owing to the fire,” lit,, out of. 19. their—A, 
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B, C, &, read, ‘‘the power of the horses.” in their mouth 
—whence issued the jire, smoke, and brimstone (v. 17), 
Many interpreters understand the horsemen to refer to 
the myriads of Turkish cavalry arrayed in scarlet, blue, 
and yellow (fire, hyacinth, and brimstone), the lion-headed@ 
horses denoting their invincible courage, and the fire and 
brimstone out of their mouths, the gunpowder and artil- 
lery introduced into Europe about this time, and em- 
ployed by the Turks; the tails, like serpents, having a 
venomous sting, the false religion of Mohammed sup- 
planting Christianity, or, as ELLiortT thinks, the Turkish 
pachas’ horse tails, worn as a symbol of authority. (!) 
All this is very doubtful. Considering the parallelism 
of this sixth trumpet to the sixth seal, the likelihood is 
that events are intended immediately preceding the 
Lord’s coming. “The false prophet” (as Isaiah 9 15 
proves), or second beast, having the horns of a lamb, but 
speaking as the dragon, who supports by lying miracles 
the final Antichrist, seems to me to be intended. Mo- 
hammed, doubtless, is a forerunner of him, but not the 
exhaustive fulfiller of the prophecy here: Satan will, 
probably, towards the end, bring out all the powers of 
hell for the last conflict (ote, ‘‘devils,” v. 20; ef. v. 1, 2,17 
18), with them—with the serpent heads and their ven- 
omous fangs, 20. the rest of the men—i. e., the ungodly, 
yet—So A, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic. B,&, read, “did 
not even repent of,” viz., so as to give up “the works,” &c, 
Like Pharaoh hardening his heart against repentance, 
notwithstanding the plagues, of their hands—({Deuter- 
onomy 81, 29.) Especially the idols made by their hands. 
Cf. ch. 18. 14, 15, “ the image of the beast;” ch. 19. 20, that 
they should not—So B reads, But A, C,N, read, “... 
shall not:” implying a prophecy of certainty that it shall 
beso. devils—Greek, “demons” which lurk beneath the 
idols which idolaters worship, 21. sorceries—witchcrafts 
by means of drugs (so the Greek). One of the fruits of the 
unrenewed flesh: the sin of the heathen: about to be re- 
peated by apostate Christians in the last days, ch. 22, 15, 
“soreerers.” The heathen who shall have rejected the 
proffered Gospel and clung to their fleshly lusts, and apos- 
tate Christians who shall have relapsed into the same, 
shall share the same terrible judgments, The worship of 
images was established in the East in 842 4.D. fornica-= 
tion—singular: whereas the other sins are in the plural. 
Other sins are perpetrated at intervals: those lacking 
purity of heart indulge in one perpetual fornication, 
(BENGEL.] 


CHAPTER X. 


Ver. 1-11. Visron oF THE LITTLE BooK, As an episode 
was introduced between the sixth and seventh seals, so 
there is one here (ch, 10, I-11, 14) after the sixth and intro- 
ductory to the seventh trumpet (ch. 21. 15, which forms 
the grand consummation), The Church and her fortunes 
are the subject of this episode: as the judgments on the 
unbelieving inhabiters of the earth (ch. 8. 13) were the 
exclusive subject of the fifth and sixth woe-trumpets, 
Ch. 6. Ll is plainly referred to in v. 6 below; in ch. 6, 11 the 
martyrs crying to be avenged were told they must “rest 
yet for a little season” or time: in v. 6 here they are as- 
sured, There shall be no longer (any interval of) time ;” 
their prayer shall have no longer to wait, but (v. 7) at the 
trumpet-sounding of the seventh angel shall be consum- 
mated, and the mystery of God (His mighty plan hereto- 
fore hidden, but then to be revealed) shall be finished. 
The little open book (v. 2,9, 10) is given to John by the an- 
gel, with a charge (v. 11) that he must prophesy again con- 
cerning (so the Greek) peoples, nations, tongues, and kings: 
which prophecy (as appears from ch, 11.) affects those peo- 
ples, nations, tongues, and kings only in relation to ISRAEL 
AND THE CHURCH, who form the main object of the 
prophecy. 1. Another mighty angel—as distinguished 
from the mighty angel who asked as to the former and 
more comprehensive book (ch. 5. 2), ‘Who is worthy to 
open the book?” clothed with a cloud—The emblem 
of God coming in judgment. a—A, B, ©, &, read “The*” 
referring to (ch. 4. 8) the rainbow already mentioned, 
rainbow upon his head—The emblem of covenant 
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mercy to God’s people, amidst judgments on God's foes. 
Resumed from ch.4,3 (see Note there), face as... the sun 
—(Ch. 1, 16; 18.1.) feet as pillars of fire--(Ch. 1. 15; Eze- 
kiel 1.7.) The angel, as representative of Chrisi, reflects 
His glory, and bears the insignia attributed in ch, 1. 15, 
16; 4.3, to Christ Himself, The pillar of fire by night led Is- 
rael through the wilderness, and was the symbol of God’s 
presence. 2. He had—Greek, “Having.” im his hand— 
in his left hand: as in v.5 (Note), he lifts up his right hand to 
heaven. alittle book—A roll litile in comparison with the 
“ book” (ch. 5. 1) which contained the whole vast scheme of 
God's purposes, not to be fully read till the final consum- 
mation. This other, a less book, contained only a portion 
which John was now to make his own (v. 9, 11), and then 
to use in prophesying to others. The New Testament be- 
gins with the word “book” (Greek biblus), of which “the 
little book” (Greek biblaridion) is the diminutive, “the 
little bible,’ the Bible in miniature. wpon thesea... 
earth—Though the beast with seven heads is about to arise 
out of the sea (ch. 13. 1), and the beast with two horns like 
a lamb (ch, 13. 11) out of the earth, yet it is but fora time, 
and that time shall no longer be (v.6,7) when once the seventh 
trumpet is about to sound ; the angel with his right foot on 
the sea, and his left.on the earth, claims both as God's, 
and as about soon to be cleared of the usurper and his fol- 
lowers. 3. As... lion—Christ, whom the angel repre- 
sents, is often so symbolized (ch. 5, 5, “the Lion of the 
tribe of Juda”). seven thunders—Greek, “the seven thun- 
ders.” They form part of the Apocalyptic symbolism; 
and so are marked by the article #s well known. Thus 
thunderings marked the opening of the seventh seal(ch. 
8. 1, 5); so also at the seventh vial (ch. 16. 17, 18). Worps- 
WORTH Calls this the prophetic use of the article ; “the thun- 
ders; of which more hereafter.” Their full meaning shall 
be only known at the grand consummation marked by 
the seyenth seal, the seventh trumpet (ch. 11. 19), and the 
seventh vial. uttered their—Greek, “spake their own 
voices;” 4. ¢., voices peculiarly their own, and not now re- 
vealed tomen,. 4. When— X reads, ‘ Whatsoever things.” 
But most MSS. support Znglish Version. uttered their 
voices—A, B, C, 8 omit “their voices.” Then translate, 
“Had spoken.” unto me—Omitted by A, B, C, 8, Syriac. 
seal up—The opposite command to ch. 22.20, Even though 
at the time of the end the things sealed in Daniel’s time were 
to be revealed, yet not so the voices of these thunders, 
Though heard by John, they were not to be imparted by 
him to others in this book of Revelation; so terrible are 
they that God in mercy withholds them, since “sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” The godly are thus kept 
from morbid ponderings over the evil tocome; and the 
ungodly are not driven by despair into utter recklessness 
of life. Alford adds another aim in concealing them, viz., 
“‘vodly fear, seeing that the arrows of God’s quiver are 
not exhausted.’’ Besides the terrors foretold, there are 
others unutterable and more horrifying lying in the back- 
ground, 5. lifted up his hand—So A and Vulgate read. 
But B, C, &, Syriac, Coptic, “*... his right hand.’’? It was 
customary to lift up the hand towards heaven, appealing 
to the God of truth, in taking a solemn oath. Thereisin 
this part of the vision an allusion to Daniel 12. Cf. v. 4, 
with Daniel 12, 4, 9; and this v. 5, 6, end, with Daniel 12. 7. 
But there the angel clothed in linen, and standing upon 
the waters, sware “a time, times, and a half,” were to in- 
terpose before the consummation; here, on the contrary, 
the angel standing with his left foot on the earth, and his 
right upon the sea, swears there shall be time no longer. 
There he lifted up both hands to heaven; here he has the 
little book now open (whereas in Daniel the book is sealed) in 
his left hand (v. 2), and he lifts up only his right hand to 
heaven, 6. liveth for ever and ever—Greek, “liveth unto 
the ages of the ages” (ef. Daniel 12,7), created heaven 
,.. earth ,. . sea, &c.—This detailed designation of God 
as the Creator, is appropriate to the subject of the angel’s 
oath, viz., the consummating of the mystery of God (v. 7), 
which can surely be brought,topass by thesame Almighty 
power that.created all things, and by none else. that 
there should be time no longer— Greek, ‘‘ that time (i. ¢., 
au interval of time) no longer shall be.’ The,martyrs 
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shall have no longer a‘time to wait for the actom- 
plishment of their prayers for the purgation of the 
earth by the judgments which shall remove their 
and God’s foes from it (ch. 6.11), The appointed ‘season 
or time of delay is at an end (the same Greek is ‘here 
as in ch. 6. 11, chronus), Not as Hnglish Version implies, 
Time shall end and eternity begin. 7. Bat—Connected 
with v.6. ‘There shall be no longer time (i. e., delay), 
but in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when 
he is about to (so the Greek) sound his trumpet (so 
the Greek), then (lit., also; which conjunction often intro- 
duces the consequent member of a sentence) the mystery 
of God is finished,” lit., has been finished; the prophet re- 
garding the future as certain as if it were past. A, C,&, 
and Coptic, read the past tense (Greek etelesthee). Breads, 
as Lnglish Version, the future (Greek telesthee), “should be 
finished” (ef. ch. 11. 15-18). Sweet consolation to the wait- 
ing saints! The seventh trumpet shall be sounded with- 
out further delay. the mystery of God—the theme of 
the “little book,” and so of the remainder of the Apoca- 
lypse. What a grand contrast to the “mystery of in- 
iquity — Babylon!’”” The mystery of God’s scheme of 
redemption, once hidden in God’s secret counsel, and 
dimly shadowed forth in types and prophecies, but now 
more and more clearly revealed according as the Gospel- 
kingdom develops itsélf, up to its fallest consummation 
at the end. Then finally His servants shall praise Him 
most fully, for the glorious consummation of the mystery 
in having taken to Himself and His saints the kingdom 
so long usurped by Satan and the ungodly. Thus this 
verse is an anticipation of ch. 11. 15-18. declared to— 
Greek, “declared the glad tidings to.” “The mystery of 
God” is the Gospel glad tidings. The office of the prophets 
is to receive the glad tidings from God, in order to declare 
them to others. The final consummation is the great 
theme of the Gospel announced to, and by, the prophets 
(ef. Galatians 3. 8). 8. spake . . . and satd€—So Syriac and 
Coptic read. But A, B, ©, “(I heard) again speaking with 
me, and saying” (Greek lalousan ... legousan), little 
book—So N and B read. But A, 0, “the book.” 9. Greek 
“T went away.” John here Jeayes heaven, his standing- 
point of observation heretofore, to be near the angel 
standing on the earth and sea, Giwe—A, B, 0, and Vul- 
gate read the infinitive, “Telling him ¢ogive.” eat it up 
—appropriate its contents so entirely as to be assimilated 
with (as food), and become part of thyself, so as to impart 
them the more vividly to others, His finding the roll 
sweet to the taste at first, is because it was the Lord’s will 
he was doing, and because, divesting himself of carnal 
feeling, he regarded God’s will as always agreeable, how- 
ever bitter might. be the message of judgment to be an- 
nounced. Cf, Psalm 40. 8, Margin, as to Christ’s inner 
complete appropriation of God’s word, thy belly bitter 
—Parallel to Ezekiel 2. 10, “There was written therein 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.” as honey— 
(Psalm 19, 10; 119. 103.) Honey sweet to the mouth, some- 
times turns into bile in the stomach.. The thought that 
God would be glorified (ch. 11. 3-6, 11-18) gave him’ the 
sweetest pleasure. Yet, afterwards the belly, or carnal 
natural feeling, was embittered with grief at the prophecy 
of the coming bitter persecutions of the Chureh. (ch, 11. 7- 
10), ef. John 16. 1, 2. The revelation of the secrets of 
futurity is sweet to one at first, but bitter and distasteful to 
our natural man, when we learn the cross which is’ to be 
borne before the crown shall be won. John was grieved 
at the coming apostasy and the sufferings of the Church 
at the hands of Antichrist. 10. the little book—So A, C. 
But B, &, and Vulgate, “the book.” was bitter—Greek, 
“was embittered.” 11. he said—A, B, and Vulgate read, 
“they say unto me;” an indefiniteexpression for “it was 
said unto me.’”’ Thow must—The obligation lies: upon 
thee, as the servant of God, to prophesy at His command, 
again—as thou didst already in the previous part of this 
book of Revelation, before—rather as Greek (epilaois), 
“concerning many peoples,” &e., viz., in ‘their relation to 
the (nurech, The eating of the book, as in Dzekiel’s case, 
marks John’s inauguration to his prophetical office—here 
to a fresh stage in it, viz., the revealing of the things 
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whieh befall the holy city and the Church of God—the 
subject of the rest of, the book, ' 


CHAPTER XI. 


Ver. 119. MEASUREMENT OF THE TEMPLE, THE TWO 
WITNESSES’ TESTIMONY: THEIR DEATH, RESURRECTION, 
AND ASCENSION; THE EARTHQUAKE: THE THIRD WOE: 
THE SEVENTH TRUMPET USHERS IN CHRIST'S KINGDOM, 
THANKSGIVING OF THE TWENTY-FOUR ELpERS. ‘This 
eleventh chapter is a compendious summary of, and in- 
troduction to, the more detailed, prophecies of the same 
events to come in chs, 12., 13., 14, 15., 16., I7., 18, 19., 20, 
Hence we find anticipatory allusions to the subsequent 
prophecies; cf. v. 7, ‘‘the beast that ascendeth out of the 
bottomless pict” (not mentioned before), with the detailed 
accounts, ch. 13. 1, 11; 17.8; also », 8, “‘ the great city,” with 
ch. 14.8; 17.1,5; 18.10. 1. and the angel steod—Omitted 
in A, Vulgate and Coptic. Supported by B and Syriac. If 
it be omitted, the reed will, in construction, agree with 
“saying.’? So WorbsworrH, takes it... The reed, the 
canon of Scripture, the measuring-reed of the Church, our 
rule of faith, speaks. Soin ch. 16.7, the aliar is personified 
as speaking (cf. Note there). The Spirit speaksin the canon 
of Scripture (the word canon is derived from Hebrew kaneh, 
“a reed,” the word here used; and John it was who com- 
pleted the canon), So, Vicrorinus, AQUINAS, and Vir- 
RINGA, “Like a rod,” viz., straight: like a rod of iron (ch, 
2, 27), unbending, destroying all error, and that. ‘cannot 
be broken,” , Ch. 2.27; Hebrews 1, 8, Greek, ‘a rod of 
straightness,” English Version, “a. sceptre of .righteous- 
ness;” this is added to guard against it being thought 
that the reed was one “shaken by the wind.” | In the ab- 
ruptstyle of the Apocalypse, “saying” is possibly indef- 
inite, put for “one said,” Still WorpswortH’'s view agrees 
best with Greek. So the ancient commentator, ANDREAS 
oF CHSAREA, in the end of the fifth century (cf. Nole,v.3, 4). 
the temple—Greek naon (as distinguished from the Greek 
hieron, or temple in general), the Holy place, ‘‘the. sane- 
tuary.” the altar—of incense; for it. alone was in the 
sanctuary (Greek naos). The measurement of the Holy 
place seems to me to stand parallel to the sealing of the 
elect of Israel under the sixth seal. God's elect are sym- 
bolized by the sanctuary at Jerusalem (1 Corinthians 3. 16, 
17, where the same Greek word naos occurs for ‘“* temple,” 
as here). Literal Israel in Jerusalem, and with the tem- 
ple restored (Ezekiel 40. 3,5, where also the temple. is 
measured with the measuring-reed, 41,, 42., 43., 44.), shall 
staud at the head of the elect Church. The measuring 
implies at once the exactness of the proportions of the 
temple to be restored, and the. definite completeness (not 
one being wanting) of the numbers of the Israelite and 
of the Gentile elections. The literal temple at Jerusalem 
shall be the typical forerunner of the heavenly Jerusalem, 
in which there shall be all temple, and no portion exclu- 
sively set apart as temple. John’s accurately drawing the 
distinetion in subsequent chapters between, God's ser- 
vants, and those who bear the mark of the beast, is the 
way whereby he fulfils the direction here given him to 
measure the temple, The fact that the temple is distin- 
guished from them that worship therein, favours the view 
that the spiritual temple, the Jewish and Christian 
Chaureh, is not exclusively meant, but that the literal 
temple must also be meant. It shall be rebuilt on the re- 
turn of the Jews totheir land. Antichrist shall there put 
forward his blasphemous claims. The sealed elect of 
Israel, the head of the elect Church, alone shall refuse his 
eclaims.. These shall constitute the true sanctuary which 
is here measured, t.e., accurately marked and kept by 
God, whereas the rest shall yield to his pretensions. 
WorpDsworTH objects that, in the twenty-five passages of 
the Acts, wherein the Jewish temple is mentioned, it is 
called hieron, not.naos, and so in the apostolic Epistles; 
but this is simply because no oceasion for mentioning the 
literal Holy place (Greek naos) oceurs in Acts and the Hpis- 
tles; indeed, in Acts 7,48, though not directly, there does 
occur the term naos, indirectly referring to the Jerusalem 
temple Holy place, In addressing Gentile Christians, to 
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whom the literal Jerusalem temple was not familiar, it 
was to be expected the term naos should not be found in. 
the literal, but in the spiritual sense, In v.19 naos is used 
in. a local sense; ef. also ch, 14.15, 17; 15.5, 8 2. But— 
Greek, “And,” the court... without--all outside the 
Holy place (v.11), leave out—of thy measurement, lit., 


“cast out;’’ reckon as unhallowed, it—Emphatical. Jtis 


not to be measured; whereas the holy place is. given— 
by God’s appointment. unto the Gentiles—In the wider 
sense, there are meant here *‘ the times of the Gentiles,”’ 

wherein Jerusalem is ‘trodden down of the Gentiles,” as 
the parallel, Luke 21. 24, proves; for the same word is used 

here [Greek patein]), ‘tread under foot.’ Cf. also Psalm 
79.1; Isaiah 63,18. forty ... two months—(Ch. 13.5.) The 
same period as Daniel’s “time, times, and a half” (ch, 12. 

14); and v. 3, and ch, 12.6, the woman a fugitive in the wil- 
derness “a thousand two hundred and threescore days.” 
In the wider sense, we may either adopt the year-day 
theory of 1260 years (on which, and the papal rule of 1260 
years, see my Notes, Daniel 7. 25; 8.14; 12.11), or rather, re- 
gard the 2300 days (Daniel 8, 14), 1335 days (Daniel 12. 11, 12), 
1290 days, and 1260 days, as symbolical of the long period 
of the Gentile times, whether dating from the subversion 
of the Jewish theocracy at the Babylonian captivity (the 
kingdom having been never since restored to Israel), or 
from the last destruction of Jerusalem under Titus, and 
extending to the restoration of the theocracy at the com- 
ing of Him “whose right) it is; the different epochs 
marked by the 2300, 1335, 1290, and 1260 days, will not be 
fully cleared up till the grand consummation; but, mean- 
while, our duty and privilege urge us to investigate them. 

Some one of the epochs assigned by many may be right, 
but as yet itis uncertain. The times of the Gentile mon- 
archies during Israel's seven times punishment, will prob- 
ably, in the narrower sense (v. 2), be succeeded by the 
much more restricted times of the personal Antichrist’s 
tyranny in the Holy Land. The long years of papal mis- 

rule may be followed by the short. time of the man of sin. 

who shall concentrate in himselfall the apostasy, perseen+ 
tion, and evil of the various forerunning Antichrists, An- 
tiochus, Mohammed, Popery,just before Christ’s advent 
iis time shall be THE RECAPITULATION and open con- 
summation of the ‘mystery of iniquity” so long leaven- 
ing the world,, Witnessing churches may be followed by 
witnessing individuals, the former occupying the longer, 
the latter, the shorter period, The three and a half (1260 
days being three and a half years of 360 days each, during 
which the two witnesses prophesy in sackcloth) is the sa- 
ered number seven halved, implying the Antichristian 
world-power'’s time is broken at best; it answers to the 
threeand a half years’ period in which Christ witnessed for 
the truth, and the Jews, His own people, disowned Him, 
and the God-opposed world-power eruci fied Him (ef. Vote, 
Daniel 9.27), The three and a half, in a word, marks the 
time in which the earthly rules over the heavenly king- 
dom,, It was the duration of Antiochus’ treading down 
of the temple and persecution of faithful Israelites, The 
resurrection of the witnesses after three and a half days, 
answers to Christ’s resurrection after three days, The 
world-power’s times never reach the sacred fulness of 
seven times 360, é..e., 2520, though they approach to it in 
2300 (Danfel 8,14), The forty-two months answer to Israel’s 
forty-two sojournings (Nambers 33, 1-50) in the wilderness, 
as contrasted with the sabbatic rest in Canaan: remind- 
ing the Church that here, in the world-wilderness, she 
cannot look for her sabbatic rest. Also, three and a half 

years was the period of the heaven being shut up, and 
of consequent famine, in Elias’ time. Thus, three and a@ 
half represented to the Church the idea of toil, pilgrim- 
age, and persecution. 3. I will give power—There is no 
“nower’’ in the Greek, so that “give”? must mean ‘“ give 
commission,” or some such word, my two witnesses— 
Greek, ‘‘the two witnesses of me,.’”’ The article implies 
that the two were well known at least toJohn, prophesy 
—preach under the inspiration of the Spirit, denouncing 

judgments against the apostate. They are described by 

symbol as “the two olive trees” and “the two candle- 

sticks,” or lamp-stands, ‘standing before the God of tho 
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earth.”’ The reference is to Zechariah 4. 3, 12, where two 
individuals are meant, Joshua and Zerubbabel, who min- 
istered to the Jewish Church, just as the two olive trees 
emptied the oil out of themselves into the bow! of the 
candlestick. So in the final apostasy God will raise up 
two inspired witnesses to minister encouragement to the 


afflicted, though sealed, remnant. As two candlesticks’ 


are mentioned v, 4, but only one in Zechariah 4,, I think 
the twofold Church, Jewish and Gentile, may be meant 
by the two candlesticks represented by the two wit- 
nesses: just as in ch.7. there are described first the sealed 
of Israel, then those of all nations, But see Note, v. 4. 
The actions of the two witnesses are just those of Moses 
when witnessing for God against Pharaoh (the type of 
Antichrist, the last and greatest foe of Israel), turning the 
waters into blood, and smiting with plagues; and of Elijah 
(the witness for God in an almost universal apostasy of 
Israel, a remnant of 7000, however, being lett, as the 
144,000 sealed, ch, 7.) causing jie by his word to devour the 
enemy, and shutting heaven, so that it rained not tor three 
years and six months, the very time (1260 days) during 
which the two witnesses prophesy. Moreover, the words 
“witness” and “prophesy” are usually applied to indi- 
viduals, not to abstractions (cf. Psalm 52,8). DE BURGH 
thinks Elijab and Moses will again appear, as Malachi 4, 
5, 6 seems to imply (cf. Matthew 17. 11; Acts 3, 21), Moses 
and Elijah appeared with Christ at the Transfiguration, 
which foreshadowed His coming millennial kingdom, 
As to Moses, cf. Deuteronomy 34. 5, 6; Jude 9. Elias’ 
genius and mode of procedure bears the same relation to 
the second coming of Christ, that John the Baptist’s did 
to the first coming. [BENGEL.] Many of the early Church 
thought the two witnesses to be Enoch and Elijah. This 
would avoid the difficulty of the dying a second Lime, tor 
these have never yet died; but, perhaps, shall be the 
witnesses slain, Still, the turning the water lo blood, and the 
plagues (v. 6), apply best to Moses (cf. ch. 1d. 8, “ the song of 
Moses”), The transfiguration-glory of Moses and Ilias was 
not their permanent resurrection-state, which shall not be 
till Christ shall come to glorify His saints, tor He has pre- 
cedence before all in rising. An objection to this inter- 
pretation is, that those blessed departed seryants of God 
would have to submit to death (v. 7, 8), and this in Moses’ 
case a second time, which Hebrews 9. 27 denies. See my 
Wote, Zechariah 4, 11, 12, on the two witnesses aS answer- 
ing to ‘the two olive trees.”” The two olive trees are 
channels of the oil feeding the Church, and symbols of 
peace. The Holy Spirit is the oil in them, Christ’s wit- 
nesses, in remarkable times of the Church’s history, have 
generally appeared in pairs: as Moses and Aaron, the in- 
spired civil and religious authorities; Caleb and Joshua; 
Ezekiel the priest and Daniel the prophet; Zerubhbabel 
and Joshua, im sackcloth—The garment of prophets, 
especially when calling people to mortification of their 
sins, and to repentance, Their very exterior aspect ac- 
corded with their teachings: so Elijah, and John who 
came in His spirit and power. The sackeloth of the wit- 
nesses is acatech word linking this episode under the sixth 
trumpet, with the sun black as sackcloth (in righteous re- 
tribution on the apostates who rejected God’s witnesses) 
under the sixth seal (ch. 6, 12), 4. standing before the 
God of the earth—A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
ANDREAS read “Lord” for ‘“‘God:” so Zechariah 4. 14, 
Ministering to (Luke 1, 19), and as in the sight of Him, 
who, though now so widely disowned on earth, is its 
rightful King, and sball at last be openly recognized as 
such (v.15) The phrase alludes to Zechariah 4, 10, 14, 
*the two anointed ones that stand by the Lord of the 
whole earth.” The article “the” marks this allusion, 
They are “the two candlesticks,” not that they are the 
Chureh, the one candlestick, but as its representative 
light-bearers (Greek, Philippians 2, 15, phosteres), and min- 
istering for its encouragement in a time of apostasy, 
WorbDSWORTH'S view is worth consideration, whether it 
may not constitute a secondary sense: the two witnesses, 
the olive trees, are THE TWO TESTAMENTS ministering their 
testimony to the Church of the old dispensation, as well as 
to that of the new, which explains the two witnesses 
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being called also the two candlesticks (the Old and New Tes- 
tament churches; the candlestick in Zechariah 4, is but 
one, as there was then but one Testament, and one Church, 
the Jewish), The Church’in both dispensations has no 
light in herself, but derives it from the Spirit through the 
witness of the twofold word, the two olive trees: cf. (Vote) 
v.1, which is connected with this, the reed, the Scripture 
canon, being the measure of the Church: so PRIMASIUS 
X., p. 314: the two witnesses preach in sackcloth, mark- 
ing the ignominous treatment which the word, like 
Christ Himself, receives from the world. So the twenty- 
four elders represent the ministers of the two dispensa- 
tions by the double twelve. But v.7 proves that prima- 
rily the two Testaments cannot be meant; for these shall 
never be “killed,” and never ‘shall have finished their 
testimony” till the world is finished. 5. will hurt— 
Greek, “wishes,” or “desires to hurt them.” fire... 
devoureth —(Cf. Jeremiah 5.14; 23. 29), ont of their 
mouth—Not literally, but God makes their inspired de- 
nunciations of judgment to come to pass and devour their 
enemies, if amy man will hurt them—Twice re- 
peated, to mark the immediate certainty of the accom- 
plishment, in this manner—so in like manner as he 
tries to hurt them (ef. ch. 13.10). Retribution in kind, 
6. These . . . power—Greek, “authorized power.” it 
rain not— Greek (huetos brechee), ‘train shower not,” 
lit., “* moisten not” (the earth), smite... with all plagues 
—Greek, “ with (li., in) every plague.” 7%. finished their 
testimony—The same verb is used of Paul’s ending his 
ministry by a violent death, the beast that ascended 
out of the bottomless pit—Greek, “the wild beast... 
the abyss.” This beast was not mentioned before, yet 
he is introduced as ‘tthe beast,’’ because he had already 
been described by Daniel (7. 3, 11), and he is fully so 
in the subsequent part of the Apocalypse, viz., ch, 13. 1; 
17.8. Thus, John at once appropriates the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies; and also, viewing his whole sub- 
ject at a glance, mentions as familiar things (though 
not yet so to the reader) objects to be described hereafter 
by himself. It is a proof of the unity that pervades 
all Scripture. make war against them—alluding to 
Daniel 7, 21, where the same is said of the little horn that 
sprang up among the ten horns on the fourth beast. 8. 
dead bodies—So Vulgate, Syriac and ANDREAS. But A, 
B, C, the oldest MSS., and Coptic read the singular, 
“dead body.” The two fallen in one cause are consid- 
ered as one. the great city—Zight times in the Revela- 
tion elsewhere used of BABYLON (ch. 14, 8; 16, 19; 17. 18; 
18. 10, 16, 18, 19, 21), In ch, 21. 10 (English Version as to the 
new Jerusalem), the oldest MSS, omit “the great’? before 
city, sO that it forms no exception. It must, therefore, 
haye an anticipatory reference to the mystical Babylon, 
which—Greek, ‘the which,” viz., the city which. spirit- 
ually—in a spiritual sense, Sedom—The very term ap- 
plied by Isaiah 1. 10 to apostate Jerusalem (ef. Ezekiel 16. 
48). Egypt—the nation which the Jews’ besetting sin 
was tolean upon. where... Lord was crucified—This 
identifies the city as Jerusalem, though the Lord was cru- 
ecified outside of the city. Euskbius mentions that the 
scene of Christ’s crucifixion was enclosed within the city 
by Constantine; so it will be probably at the time of the 
slaying of the witnesses. The Beast [e. g., Napoleon and 
France's efforts] has been long struggling for a footing in 
Palestine; after his ascent froin the bottomless pit he 
struggles much more, [BENGEL.] Some one of the Na- 
poleonic dynasty may obtain that footing, and even be 
regarded as Messiah by the Jews, in virtue of his restor- 
ing them to their own land; and so may prove to be the 
last Antichrist, The difliculty is, how can Jerusalem be 
called ** the great city,” i.e., Babylon? By her becoming 
the world’s capital of idolatrous apostasy, such as Babylon 
originally was, and then Rome has been; just as she is 
here called also ‘Sodom and Egypt.” also our—A, B, C, 
ORIGEN, ANDREAS, &c¢., read, “also their.” Where their 
Lord, also, as wellas they, was slain. Cf. ch, 18. 24, where 
the blood of ALL slain on earth is said to be found IN BABY- 
LON, just as in Matthew 23, 35, Jesus saith that, “ upon the 
Jews and JERUSALEM” (cf, v. 37, 38) shall “come ALL the 
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righteous blood shed upon earth;” whence it follows Je- 
Tusalem shall be the last capital of the world-apostasy, 
and so receive the last and worst visitation of all the 
judgments ever inflicted on the apostate world, the earn- 
est of which was given in the Roman destruction of Je- 
rusalem. In the wider sense, in the Church-historical 
period, the Church being the sanctuary, all outside of it 
is the world, the great city, wherein all the martyrdoms 
of saints have taken place. Babylon marks its idolatry, 
Foyptits tyranny, Sodom its desperate corruption, Jeru- 
salem its pretensions tosanctity on the ground of spiritual 
privileges, whilst all the while itis the murderer of Christ 
in the person of His members. Al] which is true of Rome. 
So VITRINGA. Butin the more definite sense, Jerusalem 
is regarded, even in Hebrews (ch. 18, 12-14), 4s the world- 
city which believers were then to go forth from, in order 
to “seek one to come,” 9. they—rather, ‘ (some) of the 
peoples.” people—Greek, “ peoples.” kindreds—Greek, 
“tribes; all save the elect (whence it is not said, The 
peoples, &c., but [some] of the peoples, &c.; or, some of the 
peoples, &c., may refer to those of the nations, &c., who at the 
time shall hold possession of Palestine and Jerusalem). shall 
see—So Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic. But A, B,C, ANDREAS, 
the present, “see,” or rather (Greek blepousin), ‘look 
upon.” The prophetic present. dead bodies—So Vulgate, 
Syriac, and ANDREAS. But A, B, C, and Coptic, singular, 
as inv. 8, ‘dead body.” Three and a half days answer to 
the three and a half years (Wofes, v. 2, 3), the half of seven, 
the full and perfect number. shall not suffer—So B, 
Syriac, Coptic,and ANDREAS. But A,C, and Vulgate read, 
“do not suffer.” in graves—So Vulgate and PRIMASIUS. 
But B, C, Syriac, Coptic, and ANDREAS, singular ; translate, 
“into a sepulchre,” lit., @ monument, Accordingly, in 
righteous retribution in kind, the flesh of the Antichris- 
tian hosts is not buried, but given to all the fowls in mid- 
heaven to eat (ch. 19. 17, 18,21). 10. they that dwell upon 
... earth—those who belong to the earth, as its citizens, 
not to heaven (ch, 8. 10; 8. 18; 12, 12; 13.8). shali—So Vul- 
gate, Syriac, and Coplic. But A, B, C read the present; cf. 
Note, on “shall not suffer,” v. 9, rejoice over them—The 
Antichristianity of the last days shall probably be under 
the nameof philosophical enlightenment and civilization, 
but really man’s deification of himself.’ Fanaticism shall 
lead Antichrist’s followers to exult in having at last 
seemingly silenced in death their Christian rebukers, 
Like her Lord, the Church will have her dark passion- 
week followed by the bright resurrection-morn. It isa 
curious historical coincidence that, at the fifth Lateran 
Council, May 5, 1514, no witness (not even the Moravians 
who were summoned) testified for the truth, as Huss and 
JEROME did at Constance; an orator ascended the tribunal 
before the representatives of Papal Christendom, and said, 
There is no reclaimant, no opponent. LUTHER, on Octo- 
ber 81, 1517, exactly three and a half years afterwards, 
posted up his famous thesis on the church at Wittenberg. 
The objection is, the years are years of 365, not 360, days, and 
so two anda half days are deficient; but still the coinci- 
dence iscurious; and if this prophecy be allowed other ful- 
filments, besides the final and literal one under the last 
Antichrist, this may reasonably be regarded as one. send 
gifts one to another—as was usual at a joyous festival. 
termented them—viz., with the plagues which they had 
power to inflict (v. 5, 6); also, by their testimony against 
the earthly. 11. Zranslateas Greek, ‘After the three days,” 
&e, the Spirit of life—the same which breathed life into 
Israel's dry bones, Ezekiel 87. 10, 11 (where see my Votes), 
“Breath came into them.” The passage here, as there, is 
closely connected with Jsrael’s restoration as a nation to 
political and religious life. Cf. aiso concerning the same, 
Hosea 6, 2, where Ephraim says, “‘ After two days will He 
revive us; in the third day He will raise us up, and we 
shall live in His sight.” imto—so B and Vulgate. But A 
reads (Greek en autois), ‘(so as to be) IN them.” stood 
upon their feet—the very words in Ezekiel 37. 10, which 
proves the allusion to be to Jsrael's resurrection, in con- 
trast to “ the times of the Gentiles’ wherein these “tread 
‘under foot the holy city.” great fear—such as fell on the 
puldiers guarding Christ’s tomb at His resurrection 
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(Matthew 28, 4), when also there was a great earthquake 
(v. 2). saw—Greek, “beheld.” 12, They—So A, 0, Vulgate. 
But B, Coptic, Syriac, and ANDREAS read, “‘I heard.” a 
cloud—Greek, ‘‘the cloud;’”? which may be merely the 
generic expression for what we are familiar with, as we 
say ‘‘the clouds.” But I prefer taking the article as defi- 
nitely alluding to THE cloud which received Jesus at His 
ascension, Acts 1.9 (where there is no article, as there is 
no allusion to a previous cloud, such as there is here). As 
they resembled Him in their three and a half years’ wit- 
nessing, their three and a half days lying in death (though 
not for exactly the same time, nor put in a tomb as He 
was), so also in their ascension is the translation and 
transfiguration of the sealed of Israel (ch.7.), and the elect 
of all nations, caught up out of the reach of the Antichris- 
tian foe, In ch. 14. 14, 15,16, He is represented as sitting 
on a white cloud. their enemies beheld them—and were 
thus openly convicted by God for their unbelief and per- 
secution of His servants; unlike Elijah’s ascension for- 
merly, in the sight of friends only. The Church caught 
up to meet the Lord in the air, and transfigured in body, 
is justified by her Lord before the world, even as the man- 
child (Jesus) was “‘caught up unto God and His throne” 
from before the dragon standing ready to devour the woman's 
child as soon as born. 13. ‘In that same (lit., (he) hour.” 
great earthquake—answering tothe “great earthquake” 
under the sixth seal, just at the approach of the Lord (ch. 
6. 12). Christ was delivered unto His enemies on the fifth 
day of the week, and on the sizth was crucified, and on the 
sabbath rested; so it is under the sixth seal and sixth 
trumpet that the last suffering of the Church, begun 
under the fifth seal and trumpet, is to be consum- 
mated, before she enters on her seventh day of eternal 
sabbath. Six is the number of the world-power’s 
greatest triumph, but at the same time verges on seven, 
the Divine number, when its utter destruction takes 
place. Cf. 666 in ch, 13, 18, “*the number of the beast,’’ 
tenth part of the city fell—i. e., of “the great city” (ch. 
16,19; Zechariah 14, 2). Tenis the number of the world- 
kingdoms (ch. 17, 10-12), and the beast’s horns (ch. 13. 1), and 
the dragon’s (ch. 12.3). Thus, in the Church-historical view, 
it is hereby implied, that one of the ten apostate world- 
kingdoms fall. Butin the narrower view a tenth of Je- 
rusalem under Antichrist falls. The nine-tenths remain, 
and become when purified the centre of Christ’s earthly 
kingdom, of men—Geek, ‘‘names of men.” The men 
are as accurately enumerated as if their names were 
given. seven thousand—IELLIOTT interprets seven chil- 
iads or provinces, i. e., the seven Dutch United Provinces 
lost to the papacy; and “names of men,” titles of digni- 
ty, duchies, lordships, &c. Rather, seven thousand com- 
bine the two mystical perfect and comprehensive num- 
bers seven and thousand, implying the full and complete 
destruction of the impenitent. the remnant—consisting 
of the Israelite inhabitants not slain. Their conversion 
forms a blessed contrast to ch. 16,9; and above, ch. 9, 20, 
21. These repenting (Zechariah 12, 10-14; 13, 1), become in 
the flesh the loyal swbjects of Christ reigning over the - 
earth with His transfigured saints. gave glory to the 
God of heaven—which whilst apostates, and worship- 
ping the beast’s image, they had not done. God of 
heaven—The apostates of the last days, in pretended 
scientific enlightenment, recognize no heavenly power, 
but only the natural forces in the earth which come 
under their observation, His receiving up into heaven 
the two witnesses who had power during their time on 
earth to shut heaven from raining (v. 6), constrained His 
and their enemies who witnessed it, to acknowledge the 
God of heaven, to be God of the earth (v. 4). As in v.4 He 
declared Himself to be God of the earth by His two wit- 
nesses, SO now He proves Himself to be God of heaven 
also, 14. The second woe—That under the sixth trum- 
pet (ch. 9, 12-21), including also the prophecy, ch, 11. 1-13; 
Woe to the world, joy to the faithful, as their redemption 
draweth nigh. the third woe cometh quickly—It is not 
mentioned in detail for the present, until first there is 
given a sketch of the history of the origination, suffering, 
and faithfulness of the Church in a time of apostasy and 
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persecution. Instead of the third woe being detailed, the 
grand consummation is summarily noticed, the thanks- 
giving of the twenty-four elders in heaven for the estab- 
lishment of Christ’s kingdom on earth, attended with the 
destruction of the destroyers of the earth. 15, Sounded— 
with his trumpet. Evidently “the Last trumpet.” Siz 
is close to seven, but does not reach it. The world-judg- 
ments are complete in siz, but by the fulfilment of seven 
the world-kingdoms become Christ’s. Six is the number 
of the world given over tojudgment, It is half of twelve, 
the Church’s number, as three and a half is half of seven, 
the Divine number for completeness, BENGEL thinks 
the angel here to have been Gabriel, which name is com- 
pounded of Hl, Gop, and Geber, MIGHTY MAN (ch. 10. 1), 
Gabriel therefore appropriately announced to Mary the 
advent of the mighty God-man: cf. the account of the man- 
child’s birth which follows (ch. 12. 1-6), to which this 
forms the transition, though the seventh trumpet in 
time is subsequent, being the consummation of the his- 
torical episode, chs. 12, and 13... The seventh trumpet, like 
the seventh seal and seventh vial, being the consumma- 
tion, is accompanied differently from the preceding six: 
not the consequences which follow on earth, but those IN 
HEAVEN, are set before us, the great voices and thanks- 
giving of the twenty-four elders in heaven, as the half-hour’s 
silence in heaven at the seventh seal, and the voice out of the 
temple in heaven, “‘ It is done,’ at the seventh vial. This is 
parallel to Daniel 2, 44, ‘‘ The God of heaven shall set up a 
kingdom, which shall never be destroyed: and the king- 
dom shall not be left to other people, but it shall break to 
pieces all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.” It 
is the setting up of Heaven’s sovereignty over the earth 
visibly, which, when invisibly exercised, was rejected by 
the earthly rulers heretofore. The distinction of worldly 
and spiritual shall then cease. There will be no beast in 
opposition to the woman. Poetry, art, science, and social 
life will be at once worldly and Christian. kingdoms— 
A, B, C, Vulgate read the singular, ‘The kingdom (sove- 
reignty) of (over) the world is our Lord’s and His 
Christ's.” There is no good authority for Hnglish Ver- 
sion reading. The kingdoms of the world give way to the 
kingdom of (over) the world exercised by Christ. The 
earth-kingdoms are many: His shall beone. The appel- 
lation ‘‘ Christ,” the Anointed, is here, where His kingdom 
is mentioned, appropriately for the first time used in 
Reyelation. For it is equivalent to King. Though 
priests and prophets also were anointed, yet this term is 
peculiarly applied to Him as King, insomuch that “the 
Lord’s anointed” is His title as K1na@, in places where He 
is distinguished from the priests, The glorified Son of 
man shall rule mankind by His transfigured Church in 
heaven, and by His people Israel on earth: Israel shall 
be the priestly mediator of blessings to the whole world, 
realizing them first. he—Not emphatical in the Greek. 
shall reign for ever and ever—(Greek, “ unto the ages of 
the ages.” Here begins the millennial reign, the consum- 
mation of ‘‘the mystery of God’ (ch, 10.7), 16. before 
God—B and Syriac read, “ before the throne of God.” But 
A, C, Vulgate, and Coptic read as English Version, seats— 
Greek, “thrones.” 17. thanks—for the answer to our 
prayers (ch. 6, 10, 11) in destroying them which destroy the 
earth (v, 18), thereby preparing the way for setting up the 
kingdom of thyself and thy saints, and art to come— 
Omitted in A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, CypRIAN, and AN- 
DREAS. The consummation having actually come, they 
do not address Him as they did when it was still future, 
“Thou that art tocome.’’ Cf. v. 18, is come.’ From the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet He 1s to His people Jan, 
the ever-present Lord, WHO Is, more peculiarly than JE- 
HOVAH “ who is, was, and is to come."’ taken to thee thy 
great power—" to thee’’ is not in the Greek. Christ takes 
to Him the kingdom as His own of right. 18. the na- 
tions were angry—Alluding to Psalm 99, 1, LXX., ‘The 
Lord is become King: let the peoples become angry.” 
Their anger is combined with alarm (Exodus 15, l4; 2 
Kings 19. 26, 28, “ thy rage against me is come up into mine 
ears, I will put my hook in thy nose,” &c.). Translate, 
as the Greek is the same, ‘The natioas were angered, and 
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thy anger is come.” How petty man’s impotent anger, 
standing here side by side with that of the omnipotent 
God! dead... be judged—Proving that this seventh 
trumpet is at the end of all things, when the judgment on 
Christ's foes, and the reward of His saints, long prayed 
for by His saints, shall take place. the prophets—as, for 
instance, the two prophesying witnesses (v. 3), and those 
who have showed them kindness for Christ’s sake. Jesus 
shall come to effec€ by His presence that which we have 
looked for long, but vainly, in His absence, and by other 
means, destroy them which destroy the earth—Retri- 
bution in kind (ef. ch. 16.6; Luke 19. 27). Daniel 7. 14-18, 
my Notes. 19. A similar solemn conclusion to that of 
the seventh seal, ch. 8. 5, and to that of the seventh vial, 
ch. 16. 18. Thus, it appears, the seven seals, the seven 
trumpets, and the seven vials, are not consecutive, but 
parallel, and ending in the same consummation. They 
present the unfolding of God’s plans for bringing about 
the grand end under three different aspects, mutually 
complementing each other. the temple—the sanctuary 
or Holy place (Greek naos), not the whole temple (Greek 
hieron). opened in heaven—A, C read the article, “the 
temple of God which is in heaven, was opened.” the ark 
of his testament—or “. . . His covenant.’”’ As in the first 
verse the earthly sanctuary was measured, so here its 
heavenly antitype is laid open, and the antitype above to 
the ark of the covenant in the Holiest place below is seen, 
the pledge of God’s faithfulness to His covenant in saving 
His people, and punishing their and His enemies. Thus 
this forms a fit close to the series of trumpet-judgments, 
and an introduction to the episode (ch. 12,and 13.) as to 
His faithfulness to His Church. Here first His secret place, 
the heavenly sanctuary, is opened for the assurance of His 
people; and thence proceed His judgments in their be- 
half (ch. 14. 15, 17; 15. 5; 16. 17), which the great company 
in heaven laud as “‘true and righteous.” This then is 
parallel to the scene at the heavenly altar, at the close of 
the seals and opening of the trumpets (ch. 8.3), and at the 
close of the episode (chs. 12.-15) and opening of the vials 
(ch, 15.7,8). See Note at the opening of next chapter, 


CHAPTER XII. 


Ver. 1-17. VISION OF THE WOMAN, HER CHILD, AND 
THE PERSECUTING DRAGON. 1. This episode (chs. 12,, 13,, 
14,, and 15.) describes in detail the persecution of Israel 
and the elect Church by the beast, which had been sum- 
marily noticed, ch. 11. 7-10, and the triumph of the faith- 
ful, and torment of the unfaithful. So also chs, 16.-20, are 
the description in detail of the judgment on the beast, 
&e., summarily noticed in ch, 11. 13, 18. The beast in v, 3, 
&c., is shown not to be alone, but to be the instrument in 
the hand of a greater power of darkness, Satan, That 
this is so, appears from the time of ch. 11. being the period 
also in which the events of chs. 12. and 13. take place, viz., 
1260 days (v. 6, 14; ch. 13.5; cf.ch. 11. 2,3). great—in size 
and significance, Wonder — Greek, “‘sign;” significant 
of momentous truths, im heaven—not merely the sky, 
but the heaven beyond just mentioned, ch. 11. 19; ef. v, 7-9. 
woman clothed with the sun... moon under her 
feet—The Church, Israel first, and then the Gentile 
Church; clothed with Christ, “ the Sun of righteousness,’” 
“Fair as the moon, clear as the sun.” Clothed with the 
Sun, the Church is the bearer of Divine supernatural 
light in the world. So the seven churches (i. e., the 
Chureh universal, the woman) are represented as light- 
bearing candlesticks (ch. 1). On the other hand, the moon, 
though standing above the sea and earth, is altogether 
connected with them, and is an earthly light: sea, earth, 
and moon represent the worldly element, in opposition 
to the kingdom of God—heaven, the sun, The moon can- 
not disperse the darkness and change it into day: thus 
she represents the world-religion (heathenism) in rela- 
tion to the supernatural world. The Church has the 
moon, therefore, under her feet; but the stars, as hegv- 
enly lights, on her head. The devil directs his efforts 
against the stars, the angels of the churches, about here- * 
after to shine for ever. The twelve stars, the crown 
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around her head, are the twelve tribes of Israel. [AUBER- 
LEN.) The allusions to Jsrael before accord with this: cf 
ch, 11.19, ‘‘the temple of God;” “the ark of His testa- 
ment.” The ark lost at the Babylonian captivity, and 
never since found, is seen in the ‘temple of God opened 
in heaven,’ signifying that God now enters again into 
covenant with His ancient people. The woman cannot 
mean, literally, the virgin mother of Jesus, for she did not 
flee into the wildernessand stay there for 1260 days, whilst 
the dragon persecuted the remnant of her seed (v. 13-17), 
(DE BurGH.] The sun, moon, and twelve stars, are em- 
blematical of Jacob, Leah, or else Rachel, and the twelve 
patriarchs, i. e., the Jewish Church; secondarily, the 
Church universal, having under her feet, in due subor- 
dination, the ever-changing moon, which shines with a 
borrowed light, emblem of the Jewrsh dispensation, which 
1s now in a position of inferiority, though supporting the 
woman, and also of the changeful things of this world, 
and having on her head the crown of twelve stars, the 
twelve apostles, who, however, are related closely to 
Israel’s twelve tribes. The Church, in passing over into 
the Gentile world, is (1.) persecuted, (2.) then seduced, as 
heathenism begins to react on her. This is the key to the 
meaning of the symbolic woman, beast, harlot, and false 
prophet. Woman and beast form the same contrast as the 
Son of man and the beasts in Daniel. As the Son of man 
comes from heaven, so the woman is seen in heaven (v. 1). 
The two beasts arise respectively out of the seu (cf. Daniel 
7.3) and the earth (ch, 13.1, 11): their origin is not of 
heaven, but of earth earthy. Daniel beholds the heay- 
enly Bridegroom coming visibly to reign. John sees the 
woman, the Bride, whose calling is heavenly, in the 
world, before the Lord’s coming again. The characteris- 
tic of woman, in contradistinction to man, is her being 
subject, the surrendering of herself, her being receptive. 
This similarly is man’s relation to God, to be subject to, 
and receive from, God. All autonomy of the human 
spirit reverses man’s relation to God. Womanlike recep- 
tivity towards God constitutes faith, By it the individual 
becomes achild of God; the children collectively are viewed 
as “the woman.’”? Humanity,in so far as it belongs to God, 
is the woman. Christ, the Son of the woman, is in v.5 
emphatically called ‘the MAN-child” (Greek, huios ar- 
rheen, ‘“‘male-child’’), Though born of a woman, and 
under the law for man’s sake, He is also the Son of God, 
and so the HUSBAND of the Church, As Son of the 
woman, He is “Son of man;” as male-child, He is Son of 
God, and Husband of the Church, All who imagine 
to have life in themselves are severed from. Him, the 
Source of life, and, standing in their own strength, sink 
to the level of senseless beasts. Thus, the woman desig- 
nates universally the kingdom of God; the beast, the 
kingdom of the world. , The woman of whom Jesus was 
born, represeuts the Old Testament congregation of God. 
The woman's travail-pains (v2) represent the Old Testa- 
ment believers’ ardent longings for the promised. Re- 
deemer. Cf. the joy at His birth (Isaiah 9.6)... As new 
Jerusalem (called also “the woman,” or ‘t wife,’’ ch, 2). 2, 
9-12) with its twelve gates, is the exalted and transfigured 
Chureh, so the woman with the twelve stars is the 
Church militant, 2. pained—Greek, “ tormented” (basan- 
izomene). De BURGH explains this of the bringing in of 
the first-begotten into the world AGAIN, when Israel shall 
at last welcome Him,and when “the man-child shall rule 
all nations with the rod of iron.’’ But there is a plain 
contrast between the painful travailing of the woman 
here, and Christ’s second coming to the Jewish Church, 
the believing remnant of Israel, ‘ Before she travailed she 
brought forth ... a MAN-CHILD,”’ #.e., almost without tra- 
vail-pangs, she receives (at His second advent), as if born 
to her, Messiah and a numerous seed, 3. appeared— 
‘was seen.’”’ wonder—Grecek, “sign’’ (semeion). red—So 
Aand Vulgateread. But B,C, and Coptic read, ‘of fire.’’ 
In either case, the colour of the dragon implies his fiery 
rage as a murderer from the beginning. His representative, 
the beast, corresponds, having seven heads and ten horns (the 
number of horns on the fourth beast of Daniel 7.), ch. 13, 
4, But there, ten crowns are on the ten horns (for, before 
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the end, the fourth empire is divided into ten kingdoms); 
here, seven crowns (rather, “‘diadems,” Greek, diademata, 
not stephanoi, ‘“‘ wreaths’) are wpon his seven heads. In 
Daniel 7. the Antichristian powers up to Christ’s second 
coming are represented by four beasts, which have 
among them seven heads, i. e., the first, second, and 
fourth beasts having one head each, the third, four heads, 
His universal dominion as prince of this fallen world is 
implied by the seven diadems (contrast the “many dia- 
dems on Christ’s head,” ch, 19, 12, when coming to destroy 
him and his), the caricature of the seven Spirits of God. 
His worldly instruments of power are marked by the 
ten horns, ten being the number of the world. It marks 
his self-contradictions that he and the beast bear both the 
number seven (the Divine number) and /en (the world 
number), 4. drew—Greek present, “‘ draweth,” “ drags 
down.” His dragging down the stars with his tail (lashed 
back and forward in his fury), implies his persuading to 
apostatize, like himself, and to become earthy, those 
angels and also once eminent human teachers who had 
formerly been heavenly (cf. v. 1; ch. 1. 20; Isaiah 14 
12), stood—‘ stands”’ [ALForD]: perfect, Greek hesteken, 
ready to be delivered—‘‘abont to bring forth.” for to 
devour, &c,— that when she brought forth he might de- 
vour her child.” So the dragon, represented by his agent 
Pharaoh (a name common to all the Egyptian kings, and 
meaning, according to some, crocodile, a reptile like the 
dragon, and made an Egyptian idol), was ready to deyour 
Israel’s males at the birth of the nation. Antitypically, 
the true Israel, Jesus, when born, was sought for destruc- 
tion by Herod, who slew all the males in and around Beth- 
lehem,. 5. man-child—Greek, ‘‘a son,a male.” On the 
deep significance of this term, ef, Noles, v, 1, 2. ruale— 
Greck (poimainein), *‘ tend as a shepherd” (see Wote, ch. 2. 
27). rod of iron—A rod is for long-continued obstinacy, 
until they submit themselves to obedience [BENGEL]: ch, 
2.27; Psalm 2.9, which passages prove the Lord Jesus to 
be meant. Any interpretation which ignores this must 
be wrong. The male son’s birth cannot be the origin 
of the Christian state (Christianity triumphing over 
heathenism under Constantine), which was not a Divine 
child of. the woman, but had many impure worldly ele- 
ments. In asecondary sense, the ascending of the witnesses 
up to heaven answers to Christ’s own ascension, “caught 
up unto God, and unto His throne:’ as also His ruling 
the nations with a rod of iron is to be shared in by be- 
lievers (ch, 2. 27). What took place primarily in the case 
of the Divine Son of the woman, shall take place also 
in the case of those who are one with Him, the sealed of 
Israel (ch. 7.), and the elect of all nations, about to be 
translated and to reign with Him over the earth at His 
appearing, 6. woman fled—Mary’s flight with Jesus into 
Egypt is a type of this. where she hath—So C reads, 
But A, B add “there.” aplace—that portion of the 
heathen world which. has received Christianity profess- 
edly, viz., mainly the fourth kingdom, having its seat in 
the modern Babylon, Rome, implying that ai the heath- 
en world would not be Christianized in the present order 
of things. prepared of God—tit., “/rom God.” Not by 
human caprice or fear, but by the determined counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, the woman, the Church, fled 
into the wilderness, they should feed her—Greek, “ nour- 
ish her.’ Indefinite for ‘she should be fed,” The heathen 
world, the wilderness, could not nourish the Church, but 
only afford her an outward shelter.. Here, as in Daniel 4. 
26, and elsewhere, the third person plural refers, to the 
heavenly powers who minister from God nourishment to the 
Chureh. As Israel had its time of first bridal love, on its 
first going out of Egypt into the wilderness, so the Chris- 
tian Church’s wilderness-time of first love was the apostolic 
age, when il was separate from the Lgypt of this world, 
having no city here, but seeking one to come; having 
only a place in the wilderness prepared of God (v, 6, 14), The 
harlot takes the world-city as her own, even as Cain was 
the first builder of a city, whereas the believing patri- 
archs lived in tents. Then apostate Israel was the harlot, 
and the young Christian Church the woman; but soon 
spiritual fornication crept in, and the Chureh in ch, 17, is 
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no longer the woman, but the harlot, the great Babylon, 
which, however, has‘in it hidden the true people of God 
(ch. 18. 4). The deeper the Church penetrated into heath- 
endom, the more she herself becamé heathenish, Instead 
of overcoming, she was overcome by the world. [AUBER- 
LEN.] Thus, tie woman is “the one inseparable Church 
of. the Old and New Testament” [HENGSTENBERG], the 
stock of the Christian Church being Israel (Christ and His 
apostles being Jews), on which the Gentile believers have 
been graffed, and into which Israel, on her conversion, 
shall be graffed, as into her own olive tree. During the 
whole Church-historie period, or “ times of the Gentiles,” 
wherein “Jerusalem is trodden down of the Gentiles,” 
there is no believing Jewish Church, and therefore, only 
the Christian Church can be “the woman.” At the same 
time there is meant, secondarily, the preservation of the 
Jews during this Chureh-historic period, in order that 
Israel, who was once “the woman,” and of whom the 
man-child was born, may become so again at the close of 
the Gentile times, and stand at the head of the two elec- 
tions, literal Israel, and spiritual Israel, the Church 
elected from Jews and Gentiles without distinction, Eze- 
kiel 20. 35, 86, “I will bring you into the wilderness of the 
people (Hebrew, peoples), and there will I plead with you 
... like asI pleaded with your fathers in the wilderness 
of Egypt” (cf. my Wote there): not a wilderness literally 
and locally, but spiritually a state of discipline and trial 
among the Gentile “peoples,” during the long Gentile 
times, and one finally consummated ‘in the last time of un- 
paralleled trouble under Antichrist, in which the sealed 
remnant (ch. 7.) who constitute the woman,” are never- 
theless preserved ‘from the face of the serpent” (v. 14), 
thousand two hundred and threescore days—Anticipa- 
tory of v. 14, where the persecution which caused her to 
flee is mentioned in its place: ch. 13. gives the details of 
the persecution. It is most unlikely that the transition 
should be made from the birth of Christ to the last Anti- 
christ, without notice of the long intervening Cburch-his- 
torical period. Probably the 1260 days, or periods, repre- 
senting thislonginterval, arerECAPITULATED on ashorter 
scale analogically during the last Antichrist’s short reign. 
They are equivalent to three and a half years, which, as 
half of the Divine number seven, symbolize the seeming 
victory of the world over the Church. As they include 
the whole Gentile times of Jerusalem's being trodden of the 
Gentiles, they must be much longer than 1260 years; for, 
above five and a half centuries more than 1260 years have 
elapsed since Jerusalem fell, 7% In Job 1. and 2., Satan 
appears among the sons of God, presenting himself before 
God in heaven, as the accuser of the saints: again in 
Zechariah 3,1,2. But at Christ's coming as our Redeemer, 
he fell from heaven, especially when Christ suffered, rose 
again, and ascended to heaven. When Christ appeared 
before God as our Advocate, Satan, the aceusing adver- 
sary, could no longer appear before God against us, but 
was cast out judicially (Romans 8. 33,34). He and his angels 
henceforth range through the air and the earth, after a 
time (viz., the interval between the ascension and the 
second advent) about to be cast hence also, and bound in 
hell. That “heaven” here does not mean merely the air, 
but the abode of angels, appears from v., 9, 10,12; 1 Kings 
22, 19-22. there was—Greek, “there came to pass,’ or 
“arose.” war in heaven—Whata seeming contradietion 
in terms, yet true! Contrast the blessed result of Christ’s 
triumph, Luke 19. 38, ‘peace in heaven.” Colossians 1, 20, 
“made peace through the blood of His cross, by Him to 
reconcile all things unto Himself; whether... things in 
earth, or things in heaven.” Michael and his angels ., . 
the dragon . . . and his angels—It was fittingly ordered 
that, as the rebellion arose from unfaithful angels and 
\heir Jeader, so they should be encountered and overcome 
by faithful angelsand theirarchangel, in heaven. On earth 
they are fittingly encountered, and shall be overcome, as 
represented by the beast and false prophet, by the Son of 
man and Hisarmies of human saints (ch. 19, 14-21). The con- 
flict on earth, asin Daniel 40, has its correspondent conflict 
of angels in heaven, Michael is peculiarly the prince, 
or presiding angel, of the Jewish nation, The conflict in 
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heaven, though judicially decided already against Satan 
from the time of Christ's resurrection and ascension, 
receives its actual completion in the execution of judg- 
ment by the angels who cast out Satan from heaven, 
From Christ's ascension he has no standing-ground judi- 
cially against the believing elect. Luke 10, 18, “I beheld 
(in the earnest of the future full fulfilment given in the 
subjection of the demons to the disciples) Satan as light- 
ning fall from heaven.” As Michael fought before with 
Satan about the body of the mediator of the old covenant 
(Jude 9),so now the mediator of the new covenant, by 
offering His sinless body in sacrifice, arms Michael with 
power to renew and finish the conflict by a complete vie- 
tory. That Satan is not yet actually and finally cast out 
of heaven, though the judicial sentence to that effect re- 
eeived its ratification at Christ's ascension, appears from 
Ephesians 6, 12, “spiritual wickedness in high (Greek, 
heavenly) places.” This is the primary Church-historical 
Sense here. But, through Israel’s unbelief, Satan has had 
ground against that, the elect nation, appearing before 
God as its accuser, At the eve of its restoration, in the 
ulterior sense, his standing-ground in heaven against 
Israel, too, shall be taken from him, “the Lord that hath 
chosen Jerusalem” rebuking him, and casting him out 
from heaven actually and for ever by Michael, the prince, 
or presiding angel of the Jews. Thus Zechariah 3, 1-9 is 
strictly parallel, Joshua, the high priest, being represent- 
ative of his nation Israel, and Satan standing at God's 
right hand as adversary to resist Israel's justification, 
Then, and not till then, fully (v. 10, ‘‘ Now,” &e.) shall ALL 
things be reconciled unto Christ IN HEAVEN (Colossians 1, 
20), and there shall be peace in heaven (Luke 19. 38), 
ngainst—A, B, C read, “ with.” 8. prevailed not—A and 
Coptic read, “‘HTe prevailed not.” But B, C read as English 
Version, neither—A, B, C read, “not even” (Greek oude); 
a climax. Not only did they not prevail, but not even their 
place was found any more in heaven. There are four grada- 
tions in the ever deeper downfall of Satan: (1.) He is de- 
prived of his heavenly excellency, though having still 
access to heaven as man’s accuser, up to Christ’s first com- 
ing. As heaven was not fully yet opened to man (John 3, 
13), soit was not yet shut against Satan and his demons, 
The Old Testament dispensation could not overcome him, 
(2.) From Christ, down to the millennium, he is judicially 
cast out of heaven as the accuser of the elect, and shortly 
before the millennium loses his power against Israel, and 
has sentence of expulsion fully executed on him and his 
by Michael. His rage on earth is consequently the greater, 
his power being concentrated on it, especially towards 
the end, when “he knoweth that he hath but a short 
time” (v.12), (8.) Heis bound during the millennium (ch, 
2%). 1-8), (4.) After having been loosed for a while, he is 
east for ever into the lake of fire. 9. that old serpent— 
Alluding to Genesis 3. 1, 4. Devil—the Greek for “ac- 
cuser,” or “slanderer.” Satan—the Hebrew for adversary, 
especially in a court of justice. The twofold designation, 
Greek and Hebrew, marks the twofold objects of his acen- 
sations and temptations, the elect Gentiles and the elect 
Jews. world—G@reek, “habitable world.” 10. Now—Now 
that Satan has been cast out of heaven. Primarily ful- 
filled in part at Jesus’ resurrection and ascension, when 
He said (Matthew 28. 18), “All power [Greek exousia, *au- 
thority,’ as here; see below] is given unto mein heaven 
and in earth; connected with v. 5, Her child was eaught 
up unto God and to His throne.” In the uiterior sense, it 
refers to the eve of Christ’s second coming, when Israel is 
about to be restored as mother-Church of Christendom, 
Satan, who had resisted her restoration on the ground of 
her unworthiness, having been cast out by the instrumeéni 
ality of Michael, Israel's angelicprince (Vote, v. 7). Thus 
this is parallel, and the necessary preliminary to the 
glorious event similarly expressed, ch. 11, 15, ‘The king- 
dom of this world is become (the very word here, Greek 
egeneto, ‘is come,’ ‘hath come to pass’) our Lord’s and His 
Christ’s,” the result of Israel’s resuming her place, sal- 
vation, &¢.—Greck, “the salvation (viz., fully, finally, and 
victoriously accomplished, Hebrews 9, 28; ef. Luke 3. 6, 
yet future; hence, not till now do the blessed raise the 
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fullest hallelujah for salvation to the Lamb, ch. 7. 10; 19. 1), 
the power (Greek dunamis), and the authority (Greek exousia ; 
legitimale power; see above) of His Christ,” accused 
them before our God day and night—lience the need 
that the oppressed Church, God’sown elect (like the widow, 
continually coming, so as even to weary the unjust judge), 
should cry day and night unto Him. 11. they—Emphutic 
in the Greek. ‘“'They’’in particular. They and they alone, 
They were the persons who overcame. overcame—(Ro- 
mans 8, 33, 34, 37; 16.20.) whim—(l John 2. 14,15.) It is the 
same victory (a peculiarly Johannean phrase) over Satan 
and the world which the Gospel of John describes in the 
life of Jesus, his Epistlein the life of each believer, and his 
Apocalypse in the life of the Church. by—G'reek [dia to 
haima ; accusative, not genitive, as English Version would 
require, cf. Hebrews 9. 12], “on account of (on the ground of) 
the blood of the Lamb;” “ because of,” &c.; on account of 
and by virtue of its having been shed. Had that blood not 
been shed, Satan’s accusations would have been unanswer- 
able; as it is, that blood meets every charge. ScHOTTGEN 
mentions the Rabbinical tradition that Satan accuses men 
all days of the year, except the day of atonement. Tirr- 
MANN takes the Greek dia, as it often means, out of regard 
tothe blood of the Lamb; this was the impelling cause 
which induced them to undertake the contest for the sake 
ef it; but the view given above is good Greek, and more 
in accordance with the general sense of Scripture. by the 
word of their testimony — Greek, “on account of the 
word of their testimony.” On the ground of their faith- 
ful testimony, even unto death, they are constituted vic- 
tors. Their testimony evinced their victory over him by 
virtue of the blood of the Lamb. Hereby they confess 
themselves worshippers of the slain Lamb, and overcome 
the beast, Satan’s representative; an anticipation of ch, 
15. 2, “them that had gotten the victory over the beast" 
(ef. ch. 13. 15,16). umto—Greek (achri), “eyen as far as,” 
They carried their not-love of life as far as even unto 
death. 12. Therefore—because Satan is cast out of 
heayen (v. 9). dwell—iit., “tabernacle.” Not only angels 
and the souls of the just with God, but also the faithful 
militant on earth, who already in spirit tabernacle in 
heaven, having their home and citizenship there, rejoice 
that Satan is cast out of their home, 
dwell is used to mark that, though still on the earth, they 
in spirit are hidden “in the secret of God’s tabernacle.” 
They belong not to the world, and, therefore, exult in 
judgment having been passed on the prince of this world, 
the inhabiters of—So ANDREAS reads, But A, B, C omit. 
The words, probably, were inserted from ch, 8. 13. is 
come down-—rather as Greek (catebee), ‘is gone down ;” 
John regarding the heaven as his standing-point of view 
whence he looks down on the earth, unto you—earthand 
sea, with their inhabiters; those who lean upon, and 
essentially belong to, the earth (contrast John 3.7, Margin, 
with John 3. 31; 8. 23; Philippians 3, 19, end; 1 John 
4. 5) and its sea-like troubled politics. Furious at his 
expulsion from heaven, and knowing that his time on 
earth is short until he shall be cast down lower, when 
Christ shall come to set up His kingdom (ch, 20, 1, 2), 
Satan concentrates all his power to destroy as many 
souls as he can. Though no longer able to accuse the 
elect in heaven, he can tempt and persecute on earth. 
The more light becomes victorious, the greater will be 
the struggles of the powers of darkness; whence, at the 
last crisis, Antichrist will manifest himself with an in- 
tensity of iniquity greater than ever before, short time— 
Greek, “ season” (kairon): opportunity for his assaults, 13. 
Resuming from v. 6 the thread of the discourse, which 
had been interrupted by the episode, v. 7-12 (giving in the 
invisible world the ground of the corresponding conflict 
between light and darkness in the visible world), this 
verse accounts for her flight into the wilderness (v. 6), 14. 
were given—by God's determinate appointment, not by 
buman chances (Acts 9,-1l), two—Greek, “the two wings 
of the great eagle.” Alluding to Exodus 19, 4: proving 
that the Old Testament Church, as well as the New Testa- 
ment Cherch, is included in ‘the woman,” All believers 
are included (Isaiah 40, 30, 31). The great eagle is the world- 
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power; in Ezekiel 17.3.7, Babylon and Egypt: in early 
Church-history, Rome, whose standard was the eagle, 
turned by God's providence from being hostile into a pro- 
tector of the Christian Church. As “ wings’ express re- 
mote parts of the earth, the “wo wings may here mean the 
east and west divisions of the Roman empire. wilder- 
mess—the land of the heathen, the Gentiles: in contrast 
to Canaan, the pleasant and glorious land. God dwells in 
the glorious land; demons (the rulers of the heathen 
world, ch, 9, 20; 1 Corinthians 10. 20), in the wilderness. 
Hence Babylon is called the desert of the sea, Isaiah 21, 1-10 
(referred to also in ch, 14.8; 18. 2). Heathendom, in its es- 
sential nature, being without God, is a desolate wilderness, 
Thus, the woman’s flight into the wilderness is the pass- 
ing of the kingdom of God from the Jews:-to be among 
the Gentiles (typified by Mary’s flight with her child 
from Judea into Egypt). The eagle-flight is from Egypt 
into the wilderness. The Zgypt meant is virtually stated 
(ch. Ll. 8) to be Jerusalem, which has become spiritually 
so by cruci/ying our Lord. Out of her the New Testament 
Chureb flees, as the Old Testament Church out of the 
literal Egypt; and as the true Church subsequently is 
called to flee out of Babylon (the woman become an har- 
lot, i. e., the Church become apostate). [AUBERLEN.] her 
place—the chief seat of the then world-empire, Rome. 
The Acts of the Apostles describe the passing of the 
Church from Jerusalem to Rome, The Roman protection 
was the eagle-wing which often shielded Paul, the great 
instrument of this transmigration, and Christianity, 
from Jewish opponents who stirred up the heathen 
mobs. By degrees the Church had ‘‘her place” more and 
more secure, until, under Constantine, the empire became 
Christian. Still, all thls Church-historical period is re- 
garded as a wilderness-time, wherein the Church is in 
part protected, in part oppressed, by the world-power, 
until just before the end the enmity of the world-power 
under Satan shall break out against the Chureh worse 
thanever. As Israe] wasin the wilderness forty years, 
and had forty-two stages in her journey, so the Church 
for forty-two months, three anda half years or times [Uil., 
seasons, used for years in Hellenistic Greek (Mazrts, the 
Atticist), Greek kairous, Daniel 7. 25; 12.7), or 1260 days (x. 
6) between the overthrow of Jerusalem and the coming 
again of Christ, shall be a wilderness-sojourner before 
she reaches her millennial rest (answering to Canaan of 
old). It is possible that, besides this Church-historical 
fulfilment, there may be also an ulterior and narrower 
fulfilment in the restoration of Israel to Palestine, Anti- 
christ for seven times (short periods analogical to the 
longer ones) having power there, for the former three and 
a half times keeping covenant with the Jews, then break- 
ing itin the midst of the week, and the mass of the na- 
tion fleeing by a second Exodus into the wilderness, 
whilst a remnant remains in the land exposed to a fearful 
persecution (the ‘144,000 sealed of Israel,” ch, 7., and 14.1, 
standing with the Lamb, after the conflict is over, on Mount 
Zion: “the first-fruits” of a large company to be gath- 
ered to Him). (DE Bureu.] These details are very con- 
jectural. In Daniel 7. 25; 12. 7, the subject, as perhaps 
here, is the time of Israel’s calamity. That seven times 
do not necessarily mean seven years, in which each day 
is a year, i. e., 2520 years, appears from Nebuchadnezzar’s 
seven times (Daniel 4. 23), answering to Antichrist, the 
beast’s duration, 15, 16. flood—Greek, ‘'river” (cf. Exo- 
dus 2.3; Matthew 2. 20; and especially Exodus 14). The 
Jlood, or river, is the stream of Germanic tribes which, 
pouring on Rome, threatened to destroy Christianity, 
But the earth helped the woman, by swallowing up the flood, 
The earth, as contradistinguished from water, is the 
world consolidated and civilized. The German masseq 
were brought under the influence of Roman civilization 
and Christianity. [AUBERLEN.] Perhaps it includes 
also, generally, the help given by earthly powers (those 
least likely, yet led by God's overruling providence to 
give help) to the Church against persecutions and also 
heresies, by which she has been at various times assailed, 
17. wroth with— Greek, “al.” went— Greek, “went 
away,” the remnant of her seed—distinct in some sense 
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from the woman herself. Satan’s first effort was to root 
out the Christian Church, so that there should be. no 
visible profession of Christianity. Foiled in this, he wars 
(ch, 11,7; 13.7) against the invisible Church, viz., ‘* those 
who keep the commandments of God, and have the testi- 
mony of Jesus” (A, B, C omit “ Christ”), These are ‘the 
remnant,” or rest of her seed, as distinguished from her 
seed, “the man-child” (v, 5), on one hand, and from mere 
professors on the other. The Church, in her beauty and 
unity (Israel at the head of Christendom, the whole 
forming one perfect Church), is now not manifested, 
but awaiting the manifestations of the sons of God at 
Christ’s coming. Unable to destroy Christianity and 
the Church as a whole, Satan directs his enmity against 
true Christians, the elect remnant; the others he leaves 
unmolested. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ver. 1-18. VISION OF THE BEAST THAT CAME OUT OF THE 
SEA: THE SECOND BEAST, OUT OF THE EARTH, EXER- 
CISING THE POWER OF THE FIRST BEAST, AND CAUSING 
THE EARTH TO WoRSHIP HIM. 1. I stood—So B, §, and 
Coptic read. But A.C, Vulgate, and Syriac, ‘* He stood,” 
Standing on the sand of the sea, HE gave his power to the 
beast that rose out ofthe sea. upon the sand of the sea— 
where the four winds were to be seen striving upon the great 
sea (Daniel 7. 2), beast—Greek, “wild beast.’”” Man be- 
comes “ brutish’? when he severs himself from God, the 
archetype and true ideal, in whose image he was first 
made, which ideal is realized by the man Christ Jesus, 
Hence, the world-powers seeking their own glory, and 
not God’s, are represented as beasts ; and Nebuchadnezzar, 
when in self-deification he forgot that “the Most High 
ruleth in the kingdom of men,” was driven among the 
beasts. In Daniel 7. there are four beasts: here the one 
beast expresses the sum-total of the God-opposed world- 
power viewed in its universal development, not -re- 
stricted to one manifestation alone, as Rome. This 
first beast expresses the world-power attacking the 
Church more frorm without; the second, which is a 
revival of, and minister to, the first, is the world-power 
as the false prophet corrupting and destroying the Church 
from within, out of the sea—(Daniel 7. 3; cf. my 
note, ch. 8, 8)—out of the troubled waves of peoples, mul- 
titudes, nations and tongues. The earth (v, 11), on the 
other hand, means the consolidated, ordered world of 
nations, with its culture and learning. seven heads and 
ten hornms—A, B, C transpose, ‘‘ten horns and seven 
heads.” The ten horns are now put first (contrast the 
order, ch, 12. 3) because they are crowned, They shall 
not be so till the last stage of the fourth kingdom (the 
Roman), which shall continue until the fifth kingdom, 
Christ’s, shall supplant it and destroy it utterly; this last 
stage is marked by the fen toes of the two feetof the image 
in Daniel2. The seven implies the world-power setting up 
itself as God, and caricaturing the seven Spirits of God; 
yet its true character as God-opposed is detected by the 
number ten accompanying the seven. Dragon and beast 
both wear crowns, but the former on the heads, the latter 
on the horns (ch. 12.3; 13.1). Therefore, both heads and 
horns refer to kingdoms; ef, ch. 17.7, 10, 12, ‘‘ kings’? rep- 
resenting the kingdoms whose heads they are. Theseven 
kings, as peculiarly powerful —the great powers of the 
world—are distinguished from the ten, represented by the 
horns (simply called “ kings,” ch. 17.12). In Daniel, the 
ten mean the last phase of the world-power, the fourth 
kingdom divided into /en parts, They are connected with 
the seventh head (ch. 17.12), and are as yet future. [AURER- 
LEN.] The mistake of those who interpret the beast to be 
Rome exclusively, and the fen horns to mean kingdoms 
which have taken the place of Rome in Europe already, 
is, the fourth kingdom in the image has Two legs, repre- 
senting the eastern as well as the western empire; the 
ten toes are not upon the one foot (the west), as these in- 
terpretations require, but on the two (east and west) to- 
gether, so that any theory which makes the ten kingdoms 
belong to the west alone must err, If the ten kingdoms 
meant were those which sprung up on the overthrow of 
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Rome, the ten would be accurately known, whereas 
twenty-eight different lists are given in so many inter- 
preters, making in all sixty-five kingdoms! [Tysoin Ds 
BurRGH.] The seven heads are the seyen. world-mon- 
archies, Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome, _ 
the Germanic empire, under the last of which we live 
[AUBERLEN],.and which devolved for a time on Napo- 
leon, after Francis, emperor of Germany and king of 
Rome, had resigned the title in 1806. FABER explains the 
healing of the deadly wound to be the revival of the Napo- 
leonic dynasty after its overthrow at Waterloo. That 
secular dynasty, in alliance with the ecclesiastical power, 
the Papacy (v. Ul, &c.), being “the eighth head,” and yet 
“of the seven” (ch. 17. 11), will temporarily triumph over 
the saints, until destroyed in Armageddon (ch. 19, A 
Napoleon, in this view, will be the Antichrist, restoring 
the Jews to Palestine, and accepted as their Messiah at 
first, and afterwards fearfully oppressing them, Anti- 
christ, the summing up and concentration of all the world 
evil that preceded, is the eighth, but yet one of the seven 
(ch. 17, 11), crowms—Greek, “diadems,” mame of blas- 
Pphemy—So C, Coptic, and ANDREAS. A, B,and Vulgate 
read, “names,” &¢., viz., a Dame on each of the heads; 
blasphemously arrogating attributes belonging to God 
alone (cf, Wole, ch. 17.3), A characteristic of the litéle horn 
in Daniel 7. 8, 20, 21; 2 Thessalonians 2.4, 2. leopard... 
bear... lion—This beast unites in itself the God-opposed 
characteristics of the three preceding kingdoms, resem- 
bling respectively the leopard, bear, and lion, It rises up 
out of the sea, as Daniel’s four beasts, and has ten horns, as 
Daniel’s fourth beast, and seven heads, as Daniel’s four 
beasts had in all, viz., one on the first, one on the second, 
four on the third, and one on the fourth.. Thus it repre- 
sents comprehensively in one figure the world-power 
(which in Daniel is. represented by four) of all times and 
places, not merely of one period and one locality, viewed 
as opposed to God; just as the woman is the Church of all 
ages. This view is favoured also by the fact, that the 
beast is the vicarious representative of Satan, who sim- 
ilarly has seven heads and ten horns: a general description 
of his universal power in all ages and places of the world, 
Satan appears as a serpent, as being the archetype of the 


» beast nature (ch.12.9), “If the seven heads meant merely 


seven Roman emperors, one cannot understand why they 
alone should be mentioned in the original image of Satan, 
whereas itis perfectly intelligible if we suppose them to 
represent Satan’s power on earth viewed collectively.” 
[AUBERLEN.] 3. one of—lil,, “from among,’ wounded 
-.. healed—Twice again repeated, emphatically (v. 12, 14); 
ef. ch. 17. 8, 11, ‘‘ the beast that was, and is not, and shall as- 
cend out of the bottomless pit’’ (cf. v. Ll below); the Ger- 
manic empire, the seventh head (revived in the eighth), as 
yet future in John’s time (ch. 17.10), Contrast the change 
whereby Nebuchadnezzar, being humbled from his self- 
deifying pride, was converted from his beast-like form and 
character to MAN’S form and true position towards God; 
symbolized by his eagle wings being plucked, and himself, 
made to stand upon his feet as a man (Daniel7.4). Here, on 
the contrary, the beast’s head is not changed into a human 
head, but receives a deadly wound, i. e., the world-king- 
dom which this head represents does not truly turn to 
God, but for a time its God-opposed character remains 
paralyzed (‘‘as it were slain;” the very words marking 
the beast’s outward resemblance to the Lamb, “as it were 
slain,’ Notes, ch. 5.6. Cf. also the second beast’s resem- 
blance to the Lamb, v. 11), Though seemingly slain (Greek 
for ‘“‘ wounded”’), it remains the beast still, to rise againin 
another form (v.11), The first six heads were heathenish, 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Greece, Rome; the new 
seventh world-power (the Pagan German hordes pouring 
down on Christianized Rome), whereby Satan had hoped 
to stifle Christianity (ch. 11.15, 16), became itself Chris- 
tianized (answering to the beast’s, as it were, deadly wound : 
it was slain, and it is not, ch. 17.11), Its ascent out of the bot-~ 
tomless pit answers to the healing of its deadly wound .ch. 
17.8). No essential change is noticed in Daniel as effected 
by Christianity upon the fourth kingdom ; it remains es- 
sentially God-opposed to the last, Ths beast, healed of ita 
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temporary and external wound, now returns, not only 
from the sea, but from the botiomless pit, whence it draws 
new Antichristian strength of hell (v. 3, ll, 12, 14; ch. 11. 
7; 17.8). Cf. the seven evil spirits taken into the tempor- 
‘arily dispossessed, and the last state worse than the first, 
Matthew 12. 48-45. A new and worse heathenism breaks 
in upon the Christianized world, more devilish than the 
old one of the first heads of the beast. ‘The latter was an 
apostasy only from the general revelation of God in na- 
ture and conscience; but this. new one is from God's rev- 
elation of love in His Son. It culminates in Antichrist, 
the man of sin, the son of perdition (cf. ch. 17, 11); 2 Thes- 
salonians 2. 3; cf.2 Timothy 3, 1-4, the very characteristics 
of old heathenism (Romans 1, 29-32). [AUBERLEN.] More 
than one wound seems. to me to be meant, e. g., that under 
Constantine (when the Pagan worship of the emperor’s 
image gave way to Christianity), followed by the healing, 
when image-worship and the other Papal errors were in- 
troduced into the Church; again, that at the Reformation, 
followed by the lethargic form of godliness without the power, 
and about to end in the last great apostasy, which I iden- 
tify with the second beast (v.11), Antichrist, the same 
seventh world-power in another form. wondered after 
—followed with wondering gaze. .4. which gave—A, B; 
&, Vulgate, Syriac, and ANDREAS read, “ because he gave.” 
power— Greek, “the authority” which it had; its authority. 
Who is like unto the beast? —The very language ap- 
propriated to God, Exodus 15. 11 (whence, in’ the He- 
brew, the Maccabees took their name; the opponents of 
the Old. Testament Antichrist, Antiochys); Psalm 35. 10; 
71. 19; 118. 5; Micah 7. 18; blasphemously (v. 1, 5) assigned 
to the beast. It is a. parody of the name ‘ Michael” (ef, 
eh. 12.7), meaning, “ Who is like unto God?” 5. blas- 
phemies—So ANDREAS reads. B reads “‘ blasphemy.” 
A, “blasphemous things” (cf. Daniel 7.8; 11. 25). power 
—‘authority ;” legitimate power (Greek exousia), to con= 
tinue—Greek, ‘to act,’’ or “ work’’ (poiesai), B reads, 
“to make war’ (cf. v. 4). But A, C, Vulgate, Syriac, 
and ANDREAS omit “war.” focty ...two months— 
(Wotes, ch. 11. 2, 3; 12. 6.) 6. opened... mouth—The 
usual formula in the case of a ‘set speech, or series of 
speeches. Ver. 6,7 expand v. 5, blasphemy—So B and 
ANDREAS. A, C read “blasphemies.’’ and them—So 
Vulgate, Coptic, ANDREAS, and Primasrus read. A, C 
omit “and: “them that dwell (lit., tabernacle) in heav- 
en,” mean not only angels, and the departed souls of the 
righteous, but believers on earth who have their citizen- 
ship in heaven, and whose true life is hidden from the 
Antichristian persecutor in the secret of God’s tabernacle, 
Note, ch. 12.12; John 3.7. 7. power—Greek, “authority.” 
all kindreds ... tongues... nations— Greek, “every 
tribe... tongue ...nation.” A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, 
ANDREAS, and PrirmaAsiusadd “and people,” after tribe” 
or kindred.” 8. all that dwell upon the earth—being 
of earth earthy; in contrast to ‘them that dwell in 
heaven.” whose names are not written—A, B, 0, Syriac, 
Coptic, and ANDREAS read singular, “(every one) whose 
(Greek hou; but B, Greek hon, plural) name is not writ- 
ten.” Lamb slain from the foundation of the world— 
The Greek, order of words favours this translation. He 
was slain in the Father's eternal counsels: cf. 1 Peter 1.19, 
20, virtually parallel, The other way of connecting the 
words is, “ Written from the foundation of the world in 
the book of life of the Lamb slain.” So in ch. 17.8. The 
elect. The former is in the Greek more obvious and sim- 
ple. ‘‘Whatsoever virtue was in the sacrifices, did ope- 
rate through Messiah’s death alone. As He was ‘the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world,’ so all 
atonements ever made were only effectual by His. blood.” 
[BisHop PEARSON, Creed.] 9. A general exhortation, 
Christ’s own words of monition calling solemn attention. 
10. He that leadeth into captivity—A, B, C,and Vulgate 
read, “if any one (be) for captivity.” shall go into cap- 
tivity-—Greek present, ‘‘goeth into captivity.” Cf. Jere- 
miah.15. 2, which is alluded to here. X, B, C read simply, 
“he goeth away,” and omit“ into captivity.” But A and 
Vulgate support the words. he that killeth with the 
sword, must be killed with the sword—So b, C read. 
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But A reads, “if any (is for) being (Jit., to be) killed,’ &e, 
As of old, so now, those to be persecuted by the beast in 
various ways, bave their trials severally appointed them 
by God's fixed counsel. Hnglish Version is quite a differs 
ent sense, viz.,a warning tothe persecutors that they shall , 
be punished with retribution in kind, \Here—Herein: 
in bearing their appointed sufferings lies the patient en- 
durance... of the saints. This is to be the motto and 
watchword of the elect during the period of the world- 
kingdom. As the first beast is to be met by patience and 
Saith (v.10), the second beast must be opposed by true 
wisdom (v. 18). 11. another beast—‘ the false prophet.” 
out of the earth—out of society civilized, consolidated, 
and ordered, but still, with all its culture, of earth earthy: 
as distinguished from “the sea,” the troubled agitations 
of various peoples out of which the world-power and its 
several kingdoms have emerged. ‘The sacerdotal perse- 
cuting power, Pagan and Christian; the pagan priesthood 
making an image of the emperors which they compelled 
Christians to worship, and working wonders by magic 
and omens; the Romish priesthood, the inheritors of pa- 
gan rites, images, and superstitions, lamb-like in Chris- 
tian professions, dragon-like in word and act” [ALFoRD, 
and so the Spanish Jesuit, LACUNZA, writing under the 
name Ben Ezra]. As the first beast was like the Lamb in 
being, as it were, wounded to death, so the second is like 
the Lamb in having two lamb-like horns (its essential dif- 
ference from the Lamb is marked by its having Two, but 
the Lamb SEVEN horns, ch. 5.6). The former paganism 
of the world-power, seeming to be wounded to death by 
Christianity, revives. In its second beast-form it ‘is 
Christianized heathendom ministering to the former, 
and having earthly culture and learning to recommend 
it. The second beast’s, or false prophet’s rise, coincides. 
in time with the healing of the beast’s deadly wound and 
its revival (ch. 13. 12-14). Its manifold character is marked 
by the Lord, Matthew 24, 11, 24, “Many false prophets 
shall rise,’’ where He is speaking of the last days. As 
the former beast corresponds to the first four beasts of 
Daniel, so the second beast, or the false prophet, to the 
little horn starting up among the ten horns of the fourth 
beast. This Antichristian horn has not only the mouth 
of blasphemy (v. 5), but also “the eyes of man” (Daniel 7. - 
8): the former is also in the first beast (v. 1, 5), but the lat- 
ter not so, ‘‘Theeyes of man” symbolize cunning and in- 
tellectual culture, the very characteristic of “‘the false 
prophet” (v. 13-15; ch. 16. 14). The first beast is physical 
and political; the second a spiritual power, the power of 
knowledge, ideas [the favourite term in the French 
school of polities], and scientific cultivation. Both alike 
are, beasts, from below, not from above; faithful allies, 
worldly Antichristian wisdom standing in the service of 
the worldly Antichristian power: the dragon is both 
lion and serpent: might and cunning are his armoury. 
The dragon gives his external power to the first beast (v. 
2), his spirit to the second, so that it speaks as a dragon (v. 
11). The second, arising out of the earth, is in ch, 11.7, and 
17. 8, said to ascend out of the bottomless pit: its very culture 
and world-wisdom only intensify its infernal character, 
the pretence to superior knowledge and rationalistic 
philosophy (asin the primeval temptation, Genesis 3. 5, 
7, ‘their EYES [as here] were opened’’) veiling the deifica- 
tion of nature, self, and man, Hence spring Idealism, 
Materialism, Deism, Pantheism, Atheism. Antichrist 
shall be the culmination. The Papacy’s claim to the 
double power, secular and spiritual, is a sample and type 
of the twofold beast, that out of the sea, and that out of the 
earth, or bottomless pit. Antichrist will be the climax, and 
final form. PRIMASIUS' OF ADRUMETUM, in the sixth 
century, says, ‘‘He feigns to be a lamb that he may 
assail the Lamb—the body of Christ.” 12. power—Greek, 
“authority.” before him—‘ in his presence;" as minis- 
tering to, and upholding him. “The non-existence of 
the beast embraces the whole Germanic Christian period, 
The healmg of the wound, and return of the beast, is 
represented {in regard to its final Antichristian manifes- 
tation, though including also, meanwhile, its healing and 
return under: Popery, which is baptized heathenism] in 
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fhat principle which, since 1789, has manifested itself in 
beast-like outbreaks.” [AUBERLEN.] which dwell 
therein—the earthly-minded. The Church becomes the 
harlot: the world’s political power, the Antichristian beast ; 
_ the world’s wisdom and civilization, the false prophet. 
Christ’s three offices are thus perverted: the first beast 
is the false kingship; the harlot, the false priesthood; the 
second beast, the false prophet. The beast is the bodily, 
the false prophet the intellectual, the harlot the spiritual 
power of Antichristianity. [AUBERLEN.] The Old Testa- 
ment Church stood under the power of the beast, the 
neathen world-power: the Middle-Ages Church under that 
of the harlot: in modern times the false prophet predomi- 
nates. But in the last days all these God-opposed powers 
which have succeeded each other shall co-operate, and 
raise each other to the most terrible and intense power 
of their nature: the false prophet causes men to worship the 
beast, and the beast carries the harlot, These three forms 
of apostasy are reducible to two: the aposiate Church and 
the apostate world, pseudo-Christianily and Antichristian- 
ity, the harlot and the beast; for the false prophet is 
also a beast; and the two beasts, as different manifesta- 
tions of the same beast-like principle, stand in contradis- 
tinction to the harlot, and are finally judged together, 
whereas separate judgment falls on the harlot. [AUBER- 
LEN.|] deadly wound—Greek, ‘‘ wound of death.” 13. 
wonders— Greek, “signs.” so that—so great that. maketh 
fire—Greek, “maketh even fire.” Thisis the very miracle 
which the two witnesses perform, and which Elijah long 
ago had performed; this the beast from the bottomless 
pit, or the false prophet, mimics. Not merely tricks, but 
miracles of a demoniacal kind, and by demon aid, like 
those of the Egyptian magicians, shall be wrought, most 
calculated todeceive; wrought “after the working (Greek, 
energy) of Satan.” 14, deceiveth them that dwell on 
the earth—the earthly-minded, but not the elect. Even a 
miracle is not enough to warrant belief in a professed 
revelation, unless that revelation be in harmony with 
God’s already revealed will, by the means of those 
miracles—rather as Greek, ‘‘on account of (because of; in 
consequence of) those miracles.” which he had power 
to do—Greek, “which were given him to do.” im the 
sight of the beast—‘‘before him” (v.12), Wwhich—A, B, 
C read, “ who;” marking, perhaps, a personal Antichrist. 
had—So B and ANDREAS read. But A, C, and Vulgate 
read, “hath.” 15. he had power—Greek, “it was given 
to him.” to giwe life—Greek, “breath,” or “spirit.’ 
image—Nebuchadnezzar set up in Dura a golden image to 
be worshipped, probably of himself; for his dream had 
been interpreted, ‘Thou art this head of gold;” the three 
Hebrews who refused to worship the image were cast 
into a burning furnace, All this typifies the lastupostasy. 
Puiny, in his letter to Trajan, states that he consigned 
to punishment those Christians who would not worship 
the emperor’s image with incense and wine. So Julian, 
the apostate, set up his own image with the idols of the 
heathen gods in the Forum, that the Christians in doing 
reverence to it, might seem to worship the idols. So 
Charlemagne’s image was set up for homage; and the 
Pope adored the new emperor (DUPIN, vol. 6, p. 126), Na- 
poleon, the successor of Charlemagne, designed after he 
had first lowered the Pope by removing him to Fontain- 
bleau, then to ‘make an idol of him ” [Memorial de Sainte 
Helene); keeping the Pope near him, he would, through 
the Pope’s influence, have directed the religious, as well 
as the political world, The revived Napoleonic dynasty 
may, in some one representative, realize the project, be- 
coming the beast supported by the false prophet (perhaps 
some openly infidel supplanter of the Papacy, under a 
spiritual guise, after the harlot, or apostate Church, who 
is distinct from the second beast, has been stripped and 
judged by the beast, ch. 17. 16); he then might have an 
image set up in his honour as a test of secular and spirit- 
ualallegiance. speak— False doctrine will give aspirit- 
ual, philosophical appearance to the foolish apotheosis of 
the creaturely personified by Antichrist.” [AUBERLEN.] 
JEROME, on Daniel 7., says, Antichrist shall be *‘one of 
the human race in whom the whole of Satan shall dwell 
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bodily.” Rome’s speaking images and winking picturee 
of the Virgin Mary and the saints are an earnest of the 
future demoniacal miracles of the false prophet in mak- 
ing the beast’s or Antichrist’s image to speak, 16, to ree 
ceive a mark—lit., “that they should give them a mark; 
such a brand as masters stamp on their slaves, and 
monarchs on their subjects, Soldiers voluntarily pune- 
tured their arms with marks of the general under whom 
they served. Votaries of idols branded themselves with 
the idol’s cipher or symbol. Thus Antiochus Epiphanes 
branded the Jews with the ivy leaf, the symbol of Bacchus 
(2 Maccabees 6.7; 3 Maccabees 2, 28), Contrast God’s seal 
and name in the foreheads of His servants, ch, 7.3; 14.1; 22, 
4; and Galatians 6,17, ‘‘I bear in my body the marks of 
the Lord Jesus,” i. e., lam His soldier and servant. The 
mark in the right hand and forehead implies the pros- 
tration of bodily and intellectual powers to the beast’s domi- 
nation. “In the forehead by way of profession; in the 
hand with respect to work and service.” [AUGUSTINE.] 
17. And—So A, B, and Vulgate read. C, IREN@ZUS, 316, 
Coptic, and Syriac omit it. might buy—Greek, may be 
able to buy.” the mark, or the name—Greek, “ the mark 
(viz.), the name of the beast.”” The mark may be, as in the 
case of the sealing of the saints in the forehead, not a 
visible mark, but symbolical of allegiance. So the sign, 
of the cross in Popery. The Pope’s interdict has often shut 
out the excommunicate from social and commercial 
intercourse. Under the final Antichrist this shall come 
to pass in its most violent form. number of his name— 
Implying that the name has some numerical meaning, 
18. wisdom—the armoury against the second beast, as 
patience and faith against the first. Spiritual wisdom is 
needed to solve the mystery of iniquity, so as not to be be- 
guiled by it. count... for—The “for” implies the pos- 
sibility of our calculating or counting the beast’s number, 
the number of a man—i. e., counted as men generally 
count, So the phrase is used in ch. 21.17, The number is 
the number of a man, not of God; he shall extol himself 
above the power of the Godhead, as the MAN of sin, 
[AQuINAS.] Though it is an imitation of the Divinename, 
it is only human, six hundred threescore and six—A 
and Vulgate write the numbers in full in the Greek. But 
B writes merely the three Geek letters standing for bum- 
bers, Ch, X, St. C reads 616, but IREN US, 328, opposes this 
and maintains 666, IRENaUS, in the second century, dis- 
ciple of PoLycarp, John’s disciple, explained this num- 
ber as contained in the Greek letters of Lateinos (L being 
80; A, 1; T, 300; E, 5; I, 10; N, 50; O, 70; S, 200). The Latin 
is peculiarly the language of the Church of Rome in all 
her official acts; the forced unity of language in ritual be- 
ing the counterfeit of the true unity; the premature and 
spurious anticipation of the real unity, only to be realized 
at Christ's coming, when all the earth shall speak “one 
lunguage”’ (Zephaniah 38. 9). The last Antichrist may 
have a close connection with Rome, and so the name 
Lateinos (666) nay apply to him. The Hebrew letters of 
Balaum amount to 666 [BUNSEN]; a type of the false pro- 
phet, whose characteristic, like Balaam’s, will be high 
spiritual knowledge perverted to Satanic ends, The num- 
ber siz is the world-number; in 666it occurs in pnits, tens, 
and hundreds. It is next neighbour to the sacred seven, but 
is severed from it by an impassable gulf, It isthe number 
of the world given over lo judgment; nence there is a pause 
between the sixth and seventh seals, and the sixth and 
seventh trumpets. The judgments on the world are com- 
plete in siz ; by the fulfilment of seven, the kingdoms of 
the world become Christ’s, As twelve is the number of the 
Church, so six, its half, symbolizes the world-kingdom 
broken, The raising of the six to tens and hundreds 
(higher powers) indicates that the beast, notwithstanding 
his progression to higher powers, can only rise to greater 
ripeness for judgment, Thus 666,the judged world-power, 
contrasts with the 144,000 sealed and transfigured ones 
(the Church number, twelve, squared and multiplied by 
1000, the number symbolizing the world pervaded by God} 
ten, the world-number, raised to the power of three, the 
number of God), [AUBERLEN.] The mark (Greek charagma) 
and name are one and the same, The first two tadical 





The Lamb Seen on Mount Zion, 


letters of Christ (Greek Christos), Chand R,are the sameas 
the first two of charagma, and were the imperial mono- 
gram of Christian Rome, Antichrist, personating Christ, 
adopts a symbol like, but not agreeing with, Christ’s 
monogram, Ch, X, St; whereas the radicals in ‘ Christ” 
are Ch, R, St. Papal Rome has similarly substituted the 
standard of the Keys, for the standard of the Cross. So 
on the Papal cvinage (the image of power, Matthew 22, 20), 
The two first letters of ‘‘Christ,’’ Ch, R, represent seven 
hundred, the perfect number, The Ch, X, St representan 
imperfect number, a triple falling away (apostasy) from 
septenary perfection, [WoRDSWORTH.] 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ver. 1-20. Tur LAMB SEEN ON ZION WITH THE 144,000, 
THEIR Sonc. THE GOSPEL PROCLAIMED BEFORE THE 
END BY ONE ANGEL: THE FALL OF BABYLON, BY AN- 
OTHER: THE DOOM OF THE BEAST-WORSHIPPERS, BY A 
THIRD, THE BLESSEDNESS OF THE DEAD IN THE LORD. 
THE HARVEST. THE VINTAGE. In contrast to the beast, 
false prophet, and apostate Church (ch, 13,), and introduc- 
tory to the announcement of judgments about to descend 
on them and the world (v. 8-11, anticipatory of ch. 18, 2-6), 
stand here the redeemed, “‘ the Divine kernel of human- 
ity, the positive fruits of the history of the world and the 
Church.” [AUBERLEN.] Chs, lJ.-l16. describe the prepara- 
tions for the Messianic judgment. As ch, 14. begins with 
the 144,000 of Israel (cf. ch. 7. 4-8, no longer exposed to trial 
as then, but now triumphant), so ch, 15, begins with those 
who have overcome from among the Gentiles (ef. ch. 15, 1-5 
with ch. 7. 9-17); the two classes of elect forming together 


the whole company of transfigured saints who shall reign - 


with Christ. 1. a—A, B, C, Coptic, and ORIGEN read, “the 
Lamb.” Lamb,..on... Sion—having left His posi- 
tion “in the midst of the throne,’ and, now taking His 
stand on Sion. his Father’s name—aA, B, C read, “His 
name and His Father’s name,’ in— Greek, ‘‘ upon,” 
God's and Christ’s name here answers to the seal ‘‘upon 
their foreheads” in ch.7.3.. As the 144,000 of Israel are 
>“ the first-fruits” (v. 4), so ‘the harvest’’ (v, 15) is the gen- 
eral assembly of Gentile saints to be translated by Christ 
as His first act in assuming His kingdom, prior to His 
judgment (ch, 16., the last,seven vials) on the Antichris- 
tian world,in executing which His saints shall share. 
As Noah and Lot were taken seasonably out of the judg- 
ment, but exposed to the trial to the last moment [Dm 
BuRGH|], so those who shall, reign with Christ shall first 
suffer with Him, being delivered out of the judgments, but 
not out of the trials. The Jews are meant by ‘the saints 
of the Most High:” against them Antichrist makes war, 
changing their times and laws; for true Israelites can- 
not join in the idolatry of the beast, any more than true 
Christians, The common affliction will draw closely to- 
gether, in opposing the beast’s worship, the Oid Testa- 
ment and New Testament people of God. Thus the 
way is paved for Israel’s conversion. This last utter 
scattering of the holy people’s power leads them, under 
the Spirit, to seek Messiah, and to-cry at His approach, 
“Blessed is He that. cometh in the name of the Lord,” 
2. from — Greek, “out of.’’. voice of many waters— 
as is the voice of Himself, such also is the voice of 
His people. I heard the voice of harpers—A, B,C, 
and ORIGEN read, ‘the voice which I heard (was) as of 
harpers.” 3. sung—Greek, “‘sing.’’ as it were—So A, 
C,and Vulgate read. It is AS IT WERE a new song; for it 
is, in truth, as old as God’s eternal purpose. But B, 
Syriac, Coptic, ORIGEN and ANDREAS omit these words. 
new song—(Ch. 5. 9, 19.). The song is that of victory after 
conflict with the dragon, beast, and false prophet: never 
sung before, for such a conflict had never been fought 
before; therefore new: till now the kingdom of Christ on 
earth had been usurped; they sing the new song in an- 
ticipation of His taking possession of His blood-bought 
kingdom with His saints. four beasts—rather as Greek, 
“four living creatares.’’. The harpers and singers evi- 
dently include the 144,000: so the parallel proves (ch. 15. 2, 
%), where the same act is attributed to the general company 


REVELATION XIV, 


with His Company. Their Song, 


of the saints, the harvest (v.15) from all nations, Not as 
ALFORD, ‘the harpers and song are in heaven, but the 
144,000 are.on earth.” redcemed—lit,, ‘‘ purchased,” Not 
even the angels can learn thatsong, for they know not 
experimentally What it is to haye ‘‘come out of the great 
tribulation, and washed their robes white in the blood 
of the Lamb” (ch. 7. 4), 4. virgins—spiritually (Matthew 
25. 1); in contrast to the apostate Church, Babylon (v. 8), 
spiritually ‘ta barlot” (ch, 17, 1-5; Isaiah 1.21; contrast 2 
Corinthians 11, 2; Ephesians 5, 25-27), Their not being 
dejiled with women, means they were not led astray from 
Christian faithfulness by the tempters who jointly con- 
stitute the spiritual “ harlot,” follow the Lamb whith- 
ersoever he goeth—in glory, being especially near His 
person; the fitting reward of their following Him so fully 
on earth. redeemed—“ purchased.” being the—rather, 
“as a first-fruit.’? Not merely a “ first-fruit’ in the sense 
in which all believers are so, but Israel’s 144,000 elect are 
the jirst-/ruit, the Jewish and Gentile elect Church is the 
harvest; in a further sense, the whole of the transfigured 
and translated Church which reigns with Christ at His 
coming, is the first-fruit, and the consequent general in- 
gathering of Israel and the nations, ending in the last 
judgment, is the full and final. harvest, 5. guile—So 
ANDREAS in one copy. But A,B,C, ORIGEN, and AN- 
DREAS in other copies read, ‘‘ falsehood.” Cf. with Eng- 
lish Version reading Psalm 32.2; Isaiah 53.9; John 1, 47, 
for—So B, Syriac, Coptic, ORIGEN, and ANDREAS read, 
But A, C omit. without fault—Greek, “blameless” in 
respect to the sincerity of their fidelity to Him. Not ab- 
solutely, and in themselves blameless; but regarded as 
such on the ground of His righteousness in whom alone 
they trusted, and whom they faithfully served by His 
Spiritin them, The allusion seems to be to Psalm 15,1, 2. 
Cf, v. 1, “‘stood on Mount Sion.’ before the throne of 
God—aA, B, ©, Syriac, Coptic, ORIGEN, and ANDREAS omit 
these words. The oldest Vulgate MS. supports them, 6. 
Here begins the portion relating to the Gentile world, as 
the former portion related to Israel. Before the end the 
Gospel is to be preached for a WITNESS unto all nations: 
not that all nations shall be converted, but all nations 
shall have had the opportunity given them of deciding 
whether they will be for, or against, Christ. Those thus 
preached to are “they that dwell (so A, Coptic, and Syriac 
read. But B, C, ORIGEN, Vulgate, CYPRIAN, 312, read, 
‘si1T,’ cf. Matthew 4.16; Luke 1.79, having their settled 
home) on the earth,’ being of earth earthy: this last 
season of grace is given them, if yet they may repent, 
before ‘‘jadgment” (v. 7) descends: if not, they will be left 
without excuse, as the world which resisted the preach- 
ing of Noah in the 120 years ‘whilst the long-suffering 
of God waited.” ‘So also the prophets gave the people 
a last opportunity of repentance before the Babylonian 
destruction of Jerusalem, and our Lord and His apostles 
before the Roman destruction of the holy city.” [AUBER- 
LEN.] The Geek for ‘unto’ (epi, in A, C) means Uli., 
“upon,’’ or-“ over,” or “in respect to” (Mark 9,12; He- 
brews 7. 13). Soalso “TO every nation” (Greek, epi, in A, 
B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, ORIGEN, ANDREAS, CYPRIAN, and 
PRIMASIUS). This, perhaps, implies that the Gospel, 
though diffused over the globe, shall not come savingly 
unto any save the elect. The world is not to be evangel- 
ized till Christ shall come: meanwhile, God’s purpose is 
‘to take out of the Gentiles a people for His name,” tobe 
witnesses of the effectual working of His Spirit during 
the counter-working of ‘‘the mystery of iniquity.” 
everlasting Gospel—the Gospel which announces the - 


. glad tidings of the everlasting kingdom of Christ, about to 


ensue immediately after the ‘judgment’? on Antichrist, 
announced as imminent in v7. As the former angel 
“flying through the midst of heaven” (ch. 8 18) an- 
nounced “ woe,’ so this angel ‘flying in the midst of 
heaven” announced joy. The three angels making this 
last proclamation of the Gospel, the fall of Babylon (v, 3), 
the harlot, and the judgment on the beast-worshippers (wv. 
9-11),the voice from heaven respecting the blessed dead 
(v. 13), the vision of the Son of man on the cloud (v. 11) the 
harvest (v, 15), and the vintage (v. 18), form the compendi- 
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Ihe’ Fall of the City Babylon. 


6us summary, amplified in detail in the rest of the book. 
7. Fear God—the forerunner to embracing the love of 
God manifested in the Gospel. Repentance accompanies 
faith. give glory to him—and not to the beast (cf. ch. 13. 
4; Jeremiah 13, 16). the hour of his judgment— The 
hour” implies the definite time. ‘Judgment,’ not the 
general judgment, but that upon Babylon, the beast, and 
his worshippers (v. 8-12). worship him that made 
heaven—not Antichrist—who “sitteth in the temple of 
Goé, showing Himself that He is God” (ef. Acts 14. 15). 
sea .. fountains—Distinguished also in ch.8.8,10, 8. 
another—So Vulgate. But A, B, Syriac, and ANDREAS 
add, “asecond;” “another, a second angel.” Babylon— 
Here first mentioned; identical with the harlot, the apos- 
tate Church; distinct from the beast, and judged sep- 
arately. is fallen—Anticipation of ch. 18.2. A, Vulgate, 
Syriac, and ANDREAS support the second ‘is fatlen.”” But 
B, C, and Coptic omit it. that great city—A, B, C, Vul- 
gate, Syriac, and Coptic omit “city.” Then ¢ranslate, 
“Babylon the great,” The ulterior and exhaustive fulfil- 
ment of Isaiah 21. 9. because—So ANDREAS. But A, C, 
Vulgate, and Syriac read, ““ which.” Band Coptic omit it. 
Even reading ‘‘ which,’’ we must understand it as giving 
the reason of her fall, all natioms—A, B, C read, “all the 
nations.” the wine of the wrath of her fornication— 
the wine of the wrath of God, the consequence of her forni- 
cation. As she made the nations drunk with the wine of 
her fornication, so she herself shall be made drunk with 
the wine of God's wrath. 9. A, B,C, and ANDREAS read, 
“another, a third angel.” Cf. with this verse ch. 13. 15, 16. 
10. The same—(Greek, ‘‘he also,” as the just and iney- 
itable retribution. wine offi... wrath of God—(Psalm 
75.8.) without mixture—whereas wine was socommonly 
mixed with water that to mix wine is used in Greek for to 
pour out wine; this wine of God’s wrath is undiluted ; 
there is no drop of water to cool its heat. Naught of 
grace or hope is blended with it. This terrible threat may 
well raise us above the fearof man’s threats. This un- 
mixed cup is already mingled and prepared for Satan and 
the beast’s followers. indignation—Greek (orges), ‘‘abid- 
ing wrath.’’ But the Greek for ‘t wrath” above (Greek thu- 
mow) is boiling indignation, from (Greek thuo) a root mean- 
ing to boil; this is temporary ebullition of anger; that is 
lasting [AMMONIUS], and accompanied with a purpose of 
vengeance [ORIGEN on Psalm 2, 5]. tormented ,.. in 
the presence of the . ... angels—(Psalm 49. 14; 58. 10; 139. 
21; Isaiah 66. 24.) God’s enemies are regarded by the 
saints as their enemies, and when the day of probation 
is past, their mind shall be so entirely one with God’s, 
that they shall rejoice in witnessing visibly the judicial 
vindication of God’s righteousness in sinners’ punish- 
ment. 11. for ever and ever—Greek, “unto ages of ages,”’ 
no rest day nor night—Contrast the very different sense 
in which the same is said of the four living creatures in 
heaven, ‘They rest not day and night, saying, Holy, 
holy, holy,” &c.; yet they do “rest” in another sense; 
they rest from sin and sorrow, weariness and weakness, 
trial and temptation (v. 13); the lost have no rest from sin 
and Satan, terror, torment, and remorse. 12. Here, &c.— 
Resumed from ch. 13. 10, where see the ote. In the fiery 
ordeal of persecution which awaits all who will not wor- 
ship the beast, the faith and patience of the- followers of 
God and Jesus shall be put to the test, and proved. pa-= 
tience—Greek (hupomene), patient, persevering endurance, 
The second ‘there’ is omitted in A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic,and PrRimMASIusS. Translate, ‘‘ Here is the endurance 
of the saints, who keep,’ &c. the faith of Jesus—the 
faith which has Jesus for its object., 13. Encouragement 
to cheer those persecuted under the beast, Blessed—in 
resting from their toils, and, in the case of the saints just 
before alluded to as persecuted by the beast, in resting 
Jrom persecutions. Their full blessedness is now ‘ from 
henceforth,” i, e., FROM THIS TIME, when the judgment on 
the beast, and the harvest-gatherings of the elect are im- 
minent,. The time so earnestly longed for by former mar- 
tyrs is now all but céme; the full number of their fellow- 
servants is on the verge of completion; they have no 
longer to ‘‘rest (the same Greek as here, anapausis) yet for 
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a little season,” their eternal rest, or cessation from toils (2 
Thessaionians 1. 7, Greek anesis, relaxation after hard- 
ships. Hebrews 4. 9, 10, sabbatism of rest ;-and Greek cat- 
apausis, akin to the Greek here), is close at hand now. 
They are blessed in being about tosit down to the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb (ch. 19. 9), and in having part In THE 
Jirst resurrection (ch. 20. 6), and in having right to the tree of 
life (ch, 22. 14). In v, 14-16 follows the explanation of why 
they are pronounced “blessed” now in particular, viz., the 
Son of man on the cloud is just coming togather them in as 
the harvest ripe for His garner, Write—to put it on record 
for ever. Wea, saith the Spirit—The words of God the 
Father (the “ voice from heaven’’) are echoed back and 
confirmed by the Spirit (speaking in the Word, ch. 2.7; 
22.17; and in the saints, 2 Corinthians 5.5; 1 Peter 4, 14), 
All ““God’s promises in Christ are yea” (2 Corinthians 1, 
20). unto me—Omitted in A, B, ©, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Coptic. that they may—The Greek includes also the idea, 
They are blessed, in that they SHALL rest from their toils (so 
the Greek). amd—So B and ANDREAS read. But A, C, 
Vulgate, and Syriac read “‘for.’”’ They rest from their 
toils, because their time for toil is past; they enter on the 
blessed rest, because of their faith evinced by their works, 
which, therefore, ‘‘follow WITH (so the Greek) them.” 
Their works are specified because respect is had to the 
coming judgment, wherein every man shall be “judged 
according to his works,.”’ His works do not go before the 
believer, nor even go by his side, but follow him at the 
same time that they go with him as a proof that he is 
Christ’s, 14. crown—Greek (stephanon), garland of vic- 
tory; not His diadem asa king. The victory is described 
in detail, ch. 19, 11-21. ome sat—“ one sitting” (Greek cath- 


‘emenon homoion) is the reading of A, B, C, Vulgate, and 


Coptic. 15. Thrust in—Grreek, “Send.” The angel does 
not command the “Son of man” (v, 14), but is the mere 
messenger announcing to the Son the will of God the 
Father, in whose hands are kept the times and the seasons. 
thy sickle—A lluding to Mark 4. 29, where also it is “send- 
eih the sickle.”” The Son sends His sickle-bearing angel 
to reap the righteous when fully ripe. harvwest—the 
harvest crop. By the harvest-reaping the elect righteous 
are gathered out; by the vintage the Antichristian offend- 
ers are removed out of the earth, the scene of Christ’s 
coming kingdom. The Son of man Himself, with a 
golden crown, is introduced in the harvest-gathering of 
the elect, a mere angel in the vintage (v. 18-20), is ripe— 
lit., “is dried.”” Ripe for glory. 16. thrast in—Greek, 
“cast.” 17. out of the temple... in heaven—(Ch: 11, 
19.) 18. from the altar—upon which were offered the 
incense-accompanied prayers of all saints, which bring 
down in answer God’s fiery judgment on the Church’s 
foes, the jire being taken from the altar and east upon the 
earth, fully ripe—G*reek, “come to their acme; ripe for 
punishment, 19. “The vine” is what is the subject of 
judgment because its grapes are not what God looked for 
considering its careful culture, but ‘wild grapes” (Isaiah 
5). The apostate world of Christendom, not the world of 
heathendom, who have not heard of Christ, is the object 
of judgment. Cf. the emblem, ch, 19. 15; Isaiah 63, 2, 3; 
Joel 3.13. 20. without the city—Jerusalem, The scene 
of the blood-shedding of Christ and His people shall be 
also the scene of God’s vengeance on the Antichristian 
foe. Cf. the “horsemen,” ch. 9. 16,17, blood—answering 
to the red wine. The slaughter of the apostates is what 
is here spoken of, not their eternal punishment. even 
unto the horse-bridles—of the avenging “armies of’ 
heaven,” by the space of a thousand . . . six hundred 
furlongs—lit., ‘‘a thousand six hundred furlongs of.” 
(W. KELLY.) Sixteen hundred is a square number; 4 by 
4 by 100. The four quarters, north, south, east, and west, 
of the Holy Land, or else of the world (the completeness 
and universality of the world-wide destruction being 
hereby indicated), It does not exactly answer to the- 
length of Palestine as given by JEROME, 160 Roman miles, 
BENGEL thinks the valley of Kedron, between Jerusalem 
and the Mount of Olives, is meant, the torrent in that 
valley being about to be discoloured with blood to the 
extent of 1600 furlongs, This view accords with Joel’s 
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prophecy that the valley of Jehoshaphat is to be the scene 
of the overthrow of the Antichristian foes, 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ver. 1-8. THe Last SEVEN VIALS-OF PLAGUES: SONG 
OF THE VICTORS OVER THE BEAST. 1. the seven last 
plagues—Greek, ‘‘seven plagues which are the last,’”’ is 
Alled up—liit., ‘‘ was finished,’ or ‘‘consummated:” the 
prophetical past for the future, the future being to God as 


thoughit were past, sosure of accomplishment is His word, 


This verse is the summary of the vision that follows: the 
angels do not actually receive the vials till v. 7; but here, 
in v.1, by anticipation they are spoken of as having them, 
There are no more plagues after these until the Lord’s 
coming injudgment. Thedestruction of Babylon (ch. 18.) 
is the last: then in ch.19. Heappears, 2. sen of glass— 
Answering to the molten sea or great brazen laver before 
the mercy-seat of the earthly temple, for the purification 
of the priests; typifying the baptism of water and the 
Spirit of all who are made kings and priests unto God, 
mingled with fire—Answering to the baptism on earth 
with fire, i.e., fiery trial, as well as with the Holy Ghost, 
which Christ’s people undergo to purify them, as gold is 
purified of its drossin the furnace. them that had got- 
tem the victory over—Greek, ‘‘ those (coming) off from 
(the conflict with) the beast-conquerors.”’ over the num-= 
ber of his name—A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic, omit 
the words in Hinglish Version, “over his mark.’”’ The mark, 
in fact, is the number of his name which the faithful re- 
fused to receive, and so were victorious over it. stand on 
the sea of glass—ALFORD and DE BURGH explain “on 
' (the shore of) the sea:” af the sea. So the preposition 
(Greek) epi, with the accusative, is used for at, ch. 3. 20. It 
has a pregnant sense: “standing” implies rest, Greek epi 
with the accusative implies motion towards. Thus the 
meaning is, Having come To the sea, and now standing AT 
it. In Matthew 14. 26, where Christ walks on the sea, the 
Greek oldest MSS. have the genitive, not the aecusative 
as here. Allusion is made to the Israelites standing on 
the shore al the Red Sea, after having passed victoriously 
through it, and after the Lord had destroyed the Egyptian 
foe {type of Antichrist) in it, Moses and the Israelites’ 
song of triumph (Exodus 15, 1) has its antitype in the 
saints’ ‘song of Moses and the Lamb”’(v. 3). Still Hnglish 
Version is consistent with good Greek, and the sense will 
then be, As the sea typifies the troubled state out of which 
the beast arose, and which is.to be no more in the blessed 
world to come (ch. 21. 1), so the victorious saints stand on 
it, having it wnder their feet (as the woman had the moon, ch. 
12, 1, see Vote); but itis now no longer treacherous where- 
in the feet sink, but solid like glass, us it was under the 
feet of Christ, whose triumph and power the saints now 
share, Firmness of footing amidst apparent instability 
is thus represented. They can stand, not merely as vic- 
torious Israel at the Red Sea, and as John upon the sand 
of the shore, but upon the sea itself, now firm, and refiect- 
ing their glory as glass, their past conflict shedding the 
brighter lustre on their present triumph. Their happiness 
is heightened by the retrospect of the dangers through 
which they have passed. Thus this corresponds to ch. 7. 
14, 15. harps of God—in the hands of these heavenly vir- 
gins, infinitely surpassing the timbrels of Miriam and the 
Israelitesses. 3. song of Moses ...and... the Lamb 
—The New Testament song of the Lamb (i. e., the song 
which the Lamb shall lead, as being “‘ the Captain of our 
salvation,” just as Moses was leader of the Israelites, the 
song in which those who conquer through Him [Romans 
8. 37] shall join, ch. 12.11) is the antitype to the trium- 
phant Old Testament song of Moses and the Israelites at 
the Red Sea (Exodus 15). The churches of the Old and 
New Testament are essentially one in their conflicts and 
triumphs. The two appear joined in this phrase, as they 
are in the twenty-four elders. Similarly, Isaiah 12. fore- 
tells the song of the redeemed (Israel foremost) after the 
second antitypical exodus and deliverance at the Hgyp- 
tian Sea. The passage through the Red Sea under the pil- 
lar of cloud was Israel’s baptism, to which the believer's 
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REVELATION XV. 


“The Song of Moses and the Lamb, 


baptism in trials corresponds, The elect after their trials 
(especially those arising from the beast) shall be taken 
up before the vials of wrath be poured on the beast and 
his kingdom. So Noah and his family were taken out of 
the doomed world before the deluge; Lot was taken out 
of Sodom before its destruction; the Christians escaped 
by a special interposition of Providence to Pella before 
the destruction of Jerusalem. As the pillar of cloud and 
fire interposed between Israel and the Egyptian foe, so 
that Israel was safely landed on the opposite shore before 
the Egyptians were destroyed; so the Lord, coming with 
clouds and in flaming /ire, shall first catch up his elect peo- 
ple “in the clouds to meet Him in the air,” and then shall 
with fire destroy the enemy. The Lamb leads the song in 
honour of the Father amidst the great congregation. This 
is the ‘‘new song”? mentioned ch. 14. 3. The singing vic- 
tors are the 144,000 of Israel, “ the first-fruits,” and the gen- 
eral ‘tharvest”’ of the Gentiles. servant of God—(Exo- 
dus 14. 31; Numbers 12. 7; Joshua 22 ».) The Lamb is 
more: He is the Son. Great and marvellous are Thy 
works, &c.—Part of Moses’ last song. The vindication 
of the justice of God that so He may be glorified, is the 
grand end of God’s dealings. Hence his servants again 
and again dwell upon this in their praises (ch. 16.7; 19. 2; 
Proverbs 16, 4; Jeremiah 10.10; Daniel 4. 37), Especially 
at the judgment (Psalm 50. 1-6; 145,17). saints—There is 
no MS. authority for this. A, B, Coptic and CyPRIAN read, 
“ofthe NATIONS.” © reads “of the ages,” and so, Vulgate 
and Syriac. The point at issue in the Lord’s controversy 
with the earth is, whether He, or Satan’s minion, the 
beast, is ‘the King of the nations;” here at the eve of the 
judgments descending on the kingdom of the beast, the 
transfigured saints hail Him as ‘‘ the King of the nations” 
(Ezekiel 21,27), 4. Who shall not—Greek, ‘‘ Whois there 
but must fear thee?”’ Cf. Moses’ song, Exodus 15. 14-16, on 
the fear which God’s judgments strike into the foe. thee 


—So Syriac. But A, B,C, Vulgate and CyPprRIAN reject 
“thee.” all nations shall come—Alluding to Psalm 22,. 


27-81; cf. Isaiah 66.23; Jeremiah 16,19. The conversion of 
all nations, therefore, shall be when Christ shall come, and’ 


‘not till then; and the first moving cause will be Christ's. 


manifested judgments preparing all hearts for receiving: 
Christ's mercy. He shall effect by His presence what we’ 
have in vain tried to effect in His absence, The pres- 
ent preaching of the Gospel is gathering out the elect 
remnant; meanwhile “the mystery of iniquity” is at 
work, and will at last come to its crisis, then shall judg-- 
ment descend on the apostates at the harvest-end of this age 
(Greek, Matthew 18, 39,40) when the tares shall be cleared 
out of the earth, which thenceforward becomes Messiah’s- 
kingdom, The confederacy of the apostates against’ 
Christ becomes, when overthrown with fearful judgments, 
the very means in God’s overruling providence of pre-- 
paring the nations not joined in the Antichristian 
league to submit themselves to Him, are—lit:, ‘‘ were:” 
the prophetical past for the immediate future. judg- 
ment—Greek, “ righteousness.”’ 5. So ch. 11.19; cf. ch. 16. 
17. “The tabernacle of the testimony” appropriately 
here comes to view, where God’s faithfulness in avenging 
His people with judgments on their foes is about to be set 
forth. Weneed to get a glimpse within the Holy place 
to “‘understand” the secret spring and the end of God's 
righteous dealings. behold—Omitted by A,.B, ©, Syriae, 
and ANDREAS. Itis supported only by Vulgate, Coptic, and 
PRIMASIUS, but no MS. 6. having—So Breads, But A, 
C, read “who have:” not that they had them yet (cf. v. 7), 
but they are by anticipation described according to their 
office. linen—So B reads. But A, ©, and Vulgate, “a 
stone,’’ On the principle that the harder reading is the 
one least likely to be an interpolation, we should read, “a 
stone pure(and is omitted in A, B, C, and ANDREAS), bril- 
liant” (so the Greek): probably the diamond, With En- 
glish Version, cf. Acts 1. 10; 10. 30, golden girdles—re- 
sembling the Lord in this respect (ch. 1.13), 7. one of 
the four beasts— Greek, “living creatures.’ The presen- 
tation of the vials to the angels by one of the living 
creatures, implies the ministryof the Church as the me- 
dium for manifesting to angels.the glories of redemption 
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The Angels Pour out their Vials of Wrath. 


(Ephesians 3, 10), vials—‘ bowls:” a broad shallow cup or 
bowl. The breadth of the vials in their upper part would 
tend to cause their contents to pour out ali at once, im- 
plying the overwhelming suddenness of the woes, full 
of... wrath—How sweetly do the vials full of odours, 
i, e., the incense-perfumed prayers of the saints, contrast 
with these! 8. temple... filled—Isaiah 6, 4; cf. Exodus 
4, 34; 2 Chronicles 5, 14, as to the earthly temple, of which 
tnis is the antitype. the glory of Godand .., power— 
then fully manifested. no man was able to enter... 
the temple—because of God’s presence in His manifested 
glory and power during the execution of these judgments, 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Ver. 1-21. THE SEVEN VIALS AND THE CONSEQUENT 
PLAGUES. The trumpets shook the world-kingdoms ina 
longer process; the vials destroy with a swift and sudden 
overthrow the kingdom of the beast in particwlar who 
had invested himself with the world-kingdom. The He- 
brews thought the Egyptian plagues to bave been in- 
flicted with but an interval of a month between them 
severally. [BENGEL, referring toSEDER OLAM.}) As Moses 
took ashes from an earthly common furnace, so angels, 
as priestly ministers in the heavenly temple, take holy 
fire in sacred vials or bowls, from the heavenly altar to 
pour down (cf. ch. 8.5). The same heavenly altar which 
would have kindled the sweet incense of prayer bringing 
down blessing upon earth, by man’s sin kindles the 
fiery descending curse. Just as the river Nile, which or- 
dinarily is the source of Egypt's fertility, became blood 
and acurse through Egypt’s sin, 1. a great voice—viz., 
God’s. These seven vials (the detailed expansion of the 
vintage, ch. 14. 18-20) being called “the last,” must belong 
to the period just when the term of the beast’s power has 
expired (whence reference is made in them all to the 
worshippers of the beast as the objects of the judgments), 
close to the end or coming of the Son of man, The first 
four are distinguished from the last tbree, just as in the 
case of the seven seals and the seven trumpets. The first 
four are more general, affecting the earth, thesea, springs,” 
and the sun, not merely a portion of these natural bodies, 
as in the case of the trumpets, but the whole of them; the 
last three are more particular, affecting the throne of the 
beast, the Euphrates, and the grand consummation. 
Some of these particular judgments are set forth in detail 
in chs. 17.-20, out of the temple—B and Syriac omit. 
But A, C, Vulgate and ANDREAS support the words, the 
vials—So Syriac and Coptic. But A, B, C, Vulgate and 
ANDREAS read, ‘the seven vials.” mpon—Greek, “into,” 
2. went—Greek,‘ wentaway.” poured out—Sothe angel 
cast fire into the earth previous to the series of trumpets 
(ch, 8 5). wpon—So Coptic. But A, B, C, Vulgate and 
Syriac read, “into,” sorenupon the men—antitype to the 
sixth Egyptian plague. ‘‘ Noisome,”’ lit., evil (ef. Deuter- 
onomy 28, 27,35). The very same Greek word is used in 
the LXX. as here, Greek helkos. Vhe reason why the 
sixth Egyptian plague is the jirst here, is because it was 
directed against the Egyptian magicians, Jannes and 
Jambres, so that they could not stand before Moses; and 
so here the plague is sent upon those who in the beast- 
worship had practised sorcery. As they submitted to the 
mark of the beast, so they must bear the mark of the 
avenging God. Contrast ch. 7.3; Ezekiel 9. 4,6. “Griev- 
ous,’’ distressing to the sufferers, men which had the 
mark of the beast—Therefore this first vial is subsequent 
to the period of the beast’s rule, 3. angel—So Band AN- 
DREAS. But A, C, and Vulgate omit it. upen—Greek, 
“into.” became as... blood—answering to another 
Egyptian plague. of a dead man—putrefying. living 
soul—So Band ANDREAS, But A, GO, and Syriac, “soul of 
life” (cf. Genesis 1, 30; 7, 21, 22), im the sea—So B and AN- 
DREAS. But A, C, and Syriac read, ‘(as respects) the 
things in the sea.” 4. (Exodus 7. 20.) amgel—So Syriac, 
Coptic and ANDREAS. But A, B, C,and Vulgate omit it, 
5. angel of the waters—i, e., presiding over the waters, 
0 Lord—Omitted by A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic and 
ANDREAS, and shalt be—A, B,C, Vulgale,and ANDREAS 
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REVELATION XYI. 


Res . meee 


The Plagues thut Follow thereupon, 


for this clause read, “(which art and wast) holy.” The 
Lord is now no longer He that shail come, for He is come 
in vengeance; and therefore the third of the three ciauses 
found in ch, 1.4,8; and 4. 8, is bere and in ch. 11. 17 omitted. 
judged thus—lit., “ these things.” “Thou didstinflict this 
judgment.”- 6. (Ch.-11. 18, end; Genesis 9, 6; Isaiah 49. 26.) 
An anticipation of ch, 18, 20, 24; cf. ch. 13.15, Por—aA, B; 
C, and ANDREAS omit, 7. another out of—Omitted in 
A, C, Syriac, and Coptic. Translate then, “I heard the 
altar [personified] saying.’’ On it the prayers of saints 
are presented before God: beneath it are the souls of the’ 
martyrs crying for vengeance on the foes of God. 8. 
angel—So Coplicand ANDREAS. But A, B, C, Vulgate and 
Syriac omit it, wpom—Not as in v. 2, 8, “into.” sun— 
whereas by the fourth trumpet the sun is darkened (ch. 8, 
12)in a third part, here by the fourth vial the sun’s bright 
scorching power is intensified. power was given unto 
him—rather, ‘untoi,’ thesun. men—Greek, “the men,” 
viz., those who had the mark of the beast (v. 2). 9. men— 
Greek,“*themen,” repented not to give him glory—(ch. 
9, 20.) Affliction, if it does not melt, hardens the sinner. 
Cf. the better result on others, ch, 11, 13; 14.7; 15.4, 10. 
angel—Omitted by A, B, C, Vulgate, and Syriac. But 
Coptic and ANDREAS support it. seat—Greek, “throne of 
the beast:” set up in arrogant mimicry of God’s throne; 
the dragon gave his throne to the beast (ch. 13. 2), darke 
mess—parallel to the Egyptian plague of darkness, Pha- 
raoh being the type of Antichrist (cf. ch. 15. 2. 3, notes; ef. 
the fifth trumpet, ch. 9.2). gnawed their tongues for 
pain—Greek, “ owing to the pain” occasioned by the preyi- 
ous plagues, rendered more appalling by the darkness, Or, 
as “gnashing of teeth’’ is one of the accompaniments of 
hell, so this “gnawing of their tongues” is through rage 
at the baffling of their hopes.and the overthrow of their 
kingdom, They meditate revenge and are unable to effect 
it; hence their frenzy. [GRoTrus.] Those in anguish, 
mental and bodily, bite their lipsand tongues, 1. sores 
—This shows that each fresh plague was accompanied 
with the.continuance of the preceding plagues: there was 
an accumulation, nota mere succession, of plagues, re= 
pented not—(Cf. v.9.) 12. angel—So Coptic and ANDREAS, 
A, B, C, Vulgate and Syriac omit. kings of the East— 
Greek, “the kings who are from the rising of the sun.” 
Reference to the Euphrates similarly occurs in the sixth 
trumpet. The drying up of the Huphrates, I think, is 
to be taken figuratively, as Babylon itself, which is situ- 
ated on it, is undoubtedly so, ch. 17,5. The waters of the 
Euphrates (ef. Isaiah 8. 7, 8).are spiritual Babylou’s, i, e., 
the apostate Church’s (of which Rome is the chief, though 
not exclusive representative) spiritual and temporal 
powers, The drying up of the waters of Babylon ex- 
presses the same thing as the ten kings stripping, eat- 
ing, and burning the whore, The phrase ‘‘ way may be 
prepared for’ is that applied to the Lord’s coming (Isaiah 
40,3; Matthew 3.3; Luke 1.76). He shall come from the 
East (Matthew 24.27; Ezekiel 43, 2, ‘the glory of the God 
of Israel came from the way of the Hast’’): not alone, for 
His elect transfigured saints of Israel and the Gentiles 
shall accompany Him, who are “kings and priests unto 
God” (ch, 1.6). As the Antichristian ten kings accom- 
pany the beast, so the saints accompany as kings the 
King of kings to the last decisive conflict. Dre Burex, 
&e., take it of the Jews, who also were designed to be a 
kingdom of priests to God on earth. They shall, doubtless, 
become priest-kings in the flesh to the nations in the 
flesh at His coming. Abraham from the East (if Isaiah 
41, 2,8, 9, refers to Him,and not Cyrus) conquering the 
Chaldean kings is a type of Israel's victorious restoration 
to the priest-kingdom. Israel’s exodus after the last 
Egyptian plagues typifies Israel’s restoration after the 
spiritual Babylon, the apostate Church, has been smit- 
ten, Israel’s promotion to the priest-kingdom after 
Pharaoh's downfall, and at the Lord’s descent at Sinai to 
establish the theocracy, typifies the restored kingdom of 
Israel at the Lord’s more glorious descent, when Anti- 
christ shall be destroyed utterly. Thus, besides the trans- 
figured saints, Israel secondarily may be meant by “the 
kings from the East” who shall accompany the “ King of 





The Vials of Wrath Poured Out. 


_ kings” returning “from the way of the East” to reign 
over His ancient people. As to the drying up again of the 
waters opposing His people’s assuming the kingdom, cf. 
Isaiah 10.26; 11.11, 15; Zechariah 10, 9-11, The name Israel 
(Genesis 32, 28) implies a prince with God, Cf. Micah 4, 8 as 
to the return of the kingdom to Jerusalem, DURHAM, 200 
years ago, interpreted the drying up of the Euphrates to 
mean the wasting away of the Turkish power, which has 
heretofore held Palestine, and so the way being prepared 
for Israel’s restoration. But as Babylon refers to the 
apostate Church, not to Mohammedanism, the drying up 
of the Euphrates (answering to Cyrus’ overthrow of literal 
Babylon by marching into it through the dry channel of 
the Euphrates) must answer to the draining off of the 
apostate Church’s resources, the Roman and Greek cor- 
rupt Church having been heretofore one of the greatest 
barriers by its idolatries and persecutions in the way of 
Israel’s restoration and conversion. The kings of the earth 
who are earthly (v. 14), stand in contrast to the kings from 
the East who are heavenly. 13. the dragon—Satan, who 
gives his power and throne (ch. 13.2) to the beast, false 

- prophet—distinct from the harlot, the apostate Church 
(of which Rome is the chief, though not sole, representa- 
tive), ch. 17. 1-8, 16; and identical with the second beast, ch, 
13, 1)-15, as appears by comparing ch. 19, 20 with ch, 13, 13; 
ultimately consigned to the lake of fire with the first 
beast; as is also the dragon a little later (ch. 20.10), The 
dragon, the beast, and the false prophet, “the mystery of 
iniquity,” form a blasphemous Antitrinity, the counter- 
feit of “the mystery of godliness” God manifests in 
Christ, witnessed to by the Spirit. The dragon acts the 
part of God the Father, assigning his authority to his 
representative the beast, as the Father assigns His to the 
Son. They are accordingly jointly worshipped; cf. as to 
the Father and Son, John 5, 23: as the ten-horned beast 
has its ten horns crowned with diadems (Greek, ch, 15. 1), 
go Christ has on His head many diadems. Whilst the 
false prophet, like the Holy Ghost, speaks not of himself, 
but tells all men to worship the beast, and confirms his 
testimony to the beast by miracles, as the Holy Ghost at- 
tested similarly to Christ’s Divine mission, unclean 
spirits like frogs—the antitype to the plague of frogs 
sent on Egypt. The presence of the “unclean spirit” in 
the land (Palestine) is foretold, Zechariah 15, 2, in connec- 
tion with idolatrous prophets, Beginning with infidelity 
as to Jesus Christ’s coming in the fiesh, men shall end in 
the grossest idolatry of the beast, the incarnation of all 
that is self-deifying and God-opposed in the world- 
powers of all ages; haying rejected Him that came in 
the Father’s name, they shall worship one that comes in 
his own, though really the devil’s representative; as 
frogs croak by night in marshes and quagmires, so these 
unclean spirits in the darkness of error teach lies amidst 
the mire of filthy lusts. They talk of liberty, but it is not 
Gospel liberty, but license for lust. There being ‘three, as 
also seven, in the description of the last and worst state 
of the Jewish nation, implies a parody of the two Divine 
numbers, three of the Trinity, and seven of the Holy Spirit 
(ch. 1. 4). Some observe that three frogs were the original 
arms of France, a country which has been the centre of 
infidelity, socialism, and false spiritualism. A, B, read, 
“as it were frogs,” instead of “like frogs,” which is not 
supported by MSS. Theunclean spirit out of the mouth of 
the dragon syinbolizes the proud infidelity which opposes 
God and Christ. That out of the beast’s mouth is the 
spirit of the world, which in the politics of men, whether 
lawless democracy or despotism, sets man above God, 
That out of the mouth of the false prophet is lying spirit- 
ualism and religious delusion, which shall take the place 
of the barlot when she shall have been destroyed. 14. 
devils—Greek, “demons,” working miracles—Greck, 
“signs.” go forth unto—or “ for,” i, e., to tempt them to 
the battle with Christ, the kings of the earth and—A, 
B, Syriac, and ANDREAS omit “of the earth and,” which 
clause is notin any MS. Translate, ‘ Kings of the whole 
habitable world,” who are “of this world,”’ in contrast to 
“the kings of (from) the East” (the suurising), v. 12, viz., 


REVELATION XVI. 


The Gathering to Batile at Armageddon. . 


the saints to whom Christ has appointed a kingdom, and 
who are “children of light.” Godin permitting Satan’s 
miracles, as in the case of the Egyptian magicians who 
were His instruments in hardening Pharaoh’s heart, 
gives the reprobate up to judicial delusion preparatory to 
their destruction. As Aaron’s rod was changed into a 
serpent, so were those of the Egyptian magicians. Aaron 
turned the water into blood; so did the magicians, 
Aaron brought up frogs; so did the magicians, With 
the frogs their power ceased. So this, or whatever is an- 
titypical to it, will be the last effort of the dragon, beast, 
and false prophet, battle—Greek, ‘‘war:” the final con- 
flict for the kingship of the world described ch, 19, 17-21. 
15. The gathering of the world-kings with the beast 
against the Lamb is the signal for Christ’s coming; 
therefore He here gives the charge to be watching for 
His coming and clothed in the garments of justification 
and sanctification, so as to be accepted. thief—(Matthew 
24.43; 2 Peter 3.10.) they—saints and angels. shame— 
tit., “unseemliness’’ (Greek, aschemosunee): Greek, 1 Co- 
rinthians 13.5: a different word from the Greek, ch,3.18 
(Greek, aischunee). 16. he—rather, “they (the three un- 
clean spirits) gathered them together.” If English Ver- 
sion be retuined, ‘‘ He” will refer to God who gives them 
over to the delusion of the three unclean spirits; or 
else the sixth angel (v.12), Armageddon—Hebrew, Har, 
a mountain, and Megiddo in Manasseh in Galilee, the 
scene of the overthrow of the Canaanite kings by God’s 
miraculous interposition under Deborah and Barak; the 
same as the great plain of Esdraelon, Josiah, too, as the 
ally of Babylon, was defeated and slain at Megiddo; and 
the mourning of the Jews at the tiie just before God shall 
interpose for them against all the nations confederate 
against Jerusalem, is compared to the mourning for Josiah 
at Megiddo. Megiddo comes from a root, gadad, “ cut off,” 
and means slaughter. Cf. Joel 3, 2, 12, 14, where “ the valley 
of Jehoshaphat” (meaning in 7Zebrevs, “judgment of God’’) 
is mentioned as the scene of God's final vengeance on the 
God-opposing foe, Probably some great plain, antitypical 
to the valleys of Megiddo and Jehoshaphat, will be the 
scene, 17. amgel—So ANDREAS, But A, B, Vulgate and 
Syriac omit it. imte—So ANDREAS (Greek eis), But A, B, 
“upon” (Greek epi). great—So B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic 
and ANDREAS. But A omits, of heaven—So B and An- 
DREAS. But A, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic omit. It is 
done—‘‘It is come to pass.”’ God's voice as to the final 
consummation, as Jesus’ voice on the cross when the work 
of expiation was completed, ‘‘Itis finished.’ 18. voices 
... thunders... lightmings—A has the order, “ light- 
nings... voices... thunders.” This is the same close 
as that.of the seven seals and the seven thunders; but 
with the difference that they do not merely form the con- 
clusion, but introduce the consequence, of the last vial, 
viz., the utter destruction of Babylon and then of the An- 
tichristianarmies, earthquake—which is often preceded 
by a lurid state of air, such as would result from the vial 
poured upon it. men were—So B, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
ANDREAS. But A and Coptic read, “A man was.” so 
mighty—Grceek, ‘‘such.”” 19, the great city—the capital 
and seat of the apostate Chureh, spiritual Babylon (of 
which Rome is the representative, if one literal city be 
meant), The city in ch. 11,8 (see Wole), is probably dis- 
tinct, viz., Jerusalem under Antichrist (the beast, who is 
distinct trom the harlot or apostate Church), In ch, 11, 13 
only a tenth falls of Jerusalem, whereas here the city 
(Babylon) ‘became (Greek) into three parts’ by the earth- 
quake, cities of the nations—other great cities in league 
with spiritual Babylon. great... came in remembrance 
—Greek, “ Babylon the great was remembered” (ch. 18. 5), 
It is now that the last call toescape from Babylon is given 
to God’s people in her (ch, 18. 4), fiercemess—the boiling 
over outburst of His wrath (Greek thumou orgees), cf. Note, 
ch, 14,10, 20. Plainly parallel to ch, 6, 14-17, and by anti- 
cipation descriptive of the last judgment, the mountains 
—rather as Greek, “there were found no mountains,” 21, 
fell—Greek, “descends,” upon men—Greek, ‘‘ the men, * 
was—Greek, “is,” men—not those sirnck who died, but 
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the rest. Unlike the result in the case of Jerusalem (ch, 
ll. 13), where “the remnant ... affrighted ... gave 
glory to the God of heaven,”’ 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Ver. 1-18. THE HARLOT BABYLON’S GAUD: THE BEAST 
ON WHICH SHE RIDES, HAVING SEVEN HEADS AND TEN 
HORNS, SHALL BE THE INSTRUMENT OF JUDGMENT ON 
Her. As ch. 16. 12 stated generally the vial judgment 
about to be poured on the harlot, Babylon’s power, as chs, 
17. and 18. give the same in detail, so ch. 19. gives in detail 
the judgment on the beast and the false prophet, summarily 
alluded toin ch. 16, 13-15, in connection with the Lord’s 
coming. 1. unto me—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptie 
omit. many—So A. But B, “the many waters” (Jere- 
miah 51. 13); v. 15, below, explains the sense. The whore 
is the apostate Church, just as the woman (ch, 12) is the 
Church whilst faithful. Satan having failed by violence, tries 
too successfully to seduce her by the allurements of the 
world; unlike her Lord, she was overcome by this temp- 
tation ; hence she is seen sitting on the scarlet-coloured beast, 
no longer the wife, but the harlot; no longer Jerusalem, 
but spiritually Sodom (ch. 11. 8). 2. drunk with—Greek, 

‘owing to.” It cannot be Pagan Rome, but Papal Rome, 
if a particular seat of error be meant, but I incline to 
think that the judgment (ch, 18. 2) and the spiritual forni- 
eation (ch. 18, 3), though finding their culmination in 
Rome, are not restricted to it, but comprise the whole 
apostate Church, Roman, Greek, and even Protestant, so 
far as it has been seduced from its ‘ first love’’ (ch. 2, 4) to 
Christ, the heavenly Bridegroom, and given its affections 
to worldly pomps and idols, The woman (ch. 12.1)is the 
congregation of God in its purity under the Old and New 
Testament, and appears again as the Bride of the Lamb, 
the transfigured Church prepared for the marriage feast. 
The woman, the invisible Church, is latent in the apos- 
tate Church, and is the Church militant; the Bride is the 
Church triumphant. 3. the wildermess—Contrast her in 
ch. 12. 6, 14, having @ place in the wilderness-world, but not 
a home; a sojourner here, looking for the city to come, 
Now, on the contrary, she is contented to have her por- 
tion in this moral wilderness. wpon’asenrlet ... beast 
—The same as in ch, 13. 1, who there is described as here, 
“having seven heads and ten horns (therein betraying 
that he is representative of the dragon, ch. 12, 3),and upon 
his heads names (so the oldest MSS. read) of blasphemy ;” 
ef. also v. 12-14, below, with ch. 19. 19, 20, and ch. 17, 138, 14, 
16. Rome, resting on the world-power, and ruling it by 
the claim of supremucy, is the chief, though not the ex- 
clusive, representative of this symbol. As the dragon is 


fiery-red, so the beast is blood-red in colour; implying its ° 


blood-guiltiness,and also deep-dyed sin. The scarlet is also 
the symbol of kingly authority. full—all over; not 
merely ‘fon his heads,’ as in ch. 13. 1, for its opposition to 
God is now about to develop itself in all its intensity. 
Under the harlot’s superintendence, the world-power puts 
forth blasphemous pretensions worse than in Pagan days, 
So the Pope.is placed by the cardinals in God’s temple on 
the altar to sit there,and the cardinals kiss the feet of the 
Pope. This ceremony is called in Romish writers the 
adoration. Historie de Clerge, Amsterd., 1716; and LEtT- 
TENBURGH’S Notitia Curie Romane, 1683, p. 125; HrrpEG- 
GER, Myst. Bab., 1, 511, 514, 587; a Papal coin (Numismata 
Pontificum, Paris, 1679, p.5) has the blasphemous legend, 
“ Quem creant, adorant.”” Kneeling and kissing are the wor- 
ship meant by St. John’s word nine times used in respect 
to the rival of God (Greek proskunein). Abomination, too, 
is the scriptural term for an idol, or any creature wor- 
shipped with the homage due to the Creator. Still, there 
is some check on the God-opposed world-power whilst 
ridden by the harlot; the consummated Antichrist will 
be when, having destroyed her, the beast shall be revealed 
as the concentration and incarnation of all the self-deify- 
ing God-opposed principles which have appeared in va- 
rious forms and degrees heretofore. ‘“*The Church has 
gained outward recognition by leaning on the world- 
power, which in its turn uses the Church for its own ob- 
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, AS Eee e eo 
Babylon, the Mother of all “Abombaalions. - 
jects; such is the picture here of Christendom ripe for 
judgment.” [AUBERLEN.] The seven heads in the view 
of many are the seven successive forms of government of 
Rome: kings, consuls, dictators, decemyirs, military 
tribunes, emperors, the German emperors[WORDSWORTH]), 
of whom Napoleon is the successor (v, 11) But see the 
view given, Notes, v.9, 10, which I prefer, The crowns 
formerly on the ten horns (ch, 13, 1) have now disappeared, 
perhaps an indication that the ten kingdoms into which 
the Germanic-Slavonic world [the old Roman empire, in- 
cluding the East as well as the West, the two legs of the 
image with five toes on each, i. e., ten in all] is to be di- 
vided, will lose their monarchical form in the end [AUBER- 
LEN]; but see v. 12, which seems to imply crowned kings. 
4. The colour scarlet, it is remarkable, is that reserved 
for popes and cardinals, Paul II. made it penal for any 
one but cardinals to wear hats of scarlet; cf. Caremoniale 
Rom., 3 sect. 5,¢c.5. This book was compiled more than 
340 years ago by Marcellus, a Romish archbishop, and 
dedicated to Leo X. In it are enumerated five different 
articles of dress of scarlet colour. A vest is mentioned 
studded with pearls. The Pope’s mitre is of gold and precious 
stones. These are the very characteristics outwardly which 
Revelation thrice assigns to the harlot or Babylon. So 
Joachim, an abbot from Calabria, about A. D, 1200, when 
asked by Richard of England, who had summoned him 
to Palestine, concerning Antichrist, replied that “he was 
born long agoat Rome, and is now exalting himself aboye 
all that is called God,.’’ RoGER HOVEDEN, Angl. Chron., 
1.2, and elsewhere, wrote, ‘‘The harlot arrayed in gold is 
the Church of Rome.’’ Whenever and wherever (not in 
Rome alone) the Church, instead of being “clothed (as at 
first, ch. 12.1) with the sun” of heaven, is arrayed in 
earthly meretricious gauds, compromising the truth of 
God through fear, or flattery, of the world’s power, science, 
or wealth, she becomes the harlot seated on the beast, and 
doomed in righteous retribution to be judged by the beast 
(v. 16). Soon, like Rome, and like the Jews of Christ’sand 
the apostles’ time leagued with the heathen Rome, she 
will then become the persecutor of the saints (v. 6), In- 
stead of drinking her Lord’s “‘cup’’ of suffering, she has 
“a cup full of abominations and filthinesses.” Rome, in 
her medals, represents herself holding a cup with the 
self-condemning inscription, ‘ Sedet super universum,” 
Meanwhile the world-power gives up its hostility and ac- 
cepts Christianity externally; the beast gives up its God- 
opposed character, the woman gives up her Divine one, 
They meet half-way by mutual concessions ; Christianity 
becomes worldly, the world becomes Christianized, The 
gainer is the world, the loser is the Chureh, The beast 
for a time receives a deadly wound (ch. 13, 8), but is not 
really transfigured; he will return worse than ever (v, ll- 
14), The Lord alone by His coming can make the king- 
doms of this world become the kingdoms of our Lord and 
His Christ, The “purple” is the badge of empire; even 
as in mockery it was put on our Lord. decked—tit., 
*“vilded.” stones—Greek, ‘‘stone.”’ filthimess—A, B, and 
ANDREAS read, “the filthy (impure) things.” 5. upon 
... forehead ... name—as harlots usually had. What a 
contrast to “‘HoLINESS TO THE LORD,” inscribed on the 
mitre on the high priest’s forehead! mystery—Implying 
a spiritual fact heretofore hidden, and incapable of dis- 
covery by mere reason, but now revealed, As the union 
of Christ and the Church is a “great mystery” (a spiritual 
truth of momentous interest, once hidden, now revealed, 
Ephesians 5. 31, 32); so the Church conforming to the 
world and thereby becoming a harlot is a counter “ mys- 
tery” (or spiritual truth, symbolically now revealed). As 
iniquity in the harlot is a leaven working in “mystery,” 
and therefore called “the mystery of iniquity,” so when 
she is destroyed, the iniquity heretofore working (com- 
paratively) latently in her, shall be revealed in the man of 
iniquity, the open embodiment of all previous evil. Con- 
trast the ‘‘mystery of God’ and “godliness,” eh. 10.7; 
1 Timothy 3.16. It was Rome that crucified Christ; that 
destroyed Jerusalem and scattered the Jews; that perse- 
cuted the early Christians in Pagan times, and Protestant 
Christians in Papal times; and probably shall be again 
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restored to its pristine grandeur, such as it had under the 
Ceesars, just before the burning of the harlot and of itself 
with her. So Hrpro.yrus, De Antichristo (who lived in 
the second century), thought. Popery cannot be at one 
and the same time the “mystery of iniquity,” and the 
manifesied or revealed Antichrist. Probably it will com- 
promise for political power (v.3) the portion of Chris- 
tianity still in its creed, and thus shall prepare the way 
for Antichrist’s manifestation. The name Babylon, 
which in the image, Daniel 2., is given to the head, is here 
given to the harlot, which marks her as being connected 
with the fourth kingdom, Rome, the last part of the im- 
age. Benedict XIII.,in his indiction for a jubilee, a. pd, 
1725, called Rome “the mother of all believers, and the 
mistress of all churches” (harlots like herself), The cor- 
respondence of syllables and accents in Greek is striking; 
He porne kai to therion; He numphe kai lo arnion, The 
whore and the beast; the Bride and the Lamb, of harlots 
—Greek, “of the harlots and of the abominations,’”? Not 
merely Rome, but Christendom as a whole, even as for- 
merly Israel as a whole, has become a harlot. The invis- 
ible Church of true believers is hidden and dispersed in 
the visible Church. The boundary lines which separate 
harlot and: woman are not denominational nor drawn ex- 
ternally, but can only be spiritually discerned. If Rome 
were the only seat of Babylon, much of the spiritual profit 
of Revelation would be lost to us; but the harlot “sitteth 
upon many waters” (v. 1), and “ALL nations have drunk 
of the wine of her fornication” (v. 2; ch. 18,3; “the earth,” 
ch, 19, 2). External extensiveness over the whole world, 
and internal conformity to the world—worldliness in ex- 
tent and contents—is symbolized by the name of the 
world-city, “Babylon.” As the sun shines on all the 
earth, thus the woman clothed with the sun is to let her 
light penetrate to the uttermost parts of the earth, But 
she in externally Christianizing the world, permits her- 
self to be seduced by the world; thus her universality or 
eatholicity is not that of the Jerusalem which we look for 
(“the MOTHER of us all,” ch, 21,2; Isaiah 2. 2-4; Galatians 
4, 26), but that of Babylon, the world-wide but barlot city! 
[As Babylon was destroyed, and the Jews restored to Je- 
rusalem by Cyrus, so our Cyrus—a Persian name mean- 
ing the sun—the Sun of righteousness, shall bring Israel, 
literal and spiritual, to the holy Jerusalem at his coming. 
Babylon and Jerusalem are the two opposite poles of the 
spiritual world.] Still, the Romish Chureh is not only ac- 
cidentally, and as a matter of fact, but in virtue of its 
very PRINCIPLE, a harlot, the metropolis of whoredom, 
“the mother of harlots;’’ whereas the evangelical Prot- 
estant Church is, according to her principle and funda- 
mental creed, a chaste woman; the Reformation was a 
protest of the woman against the harlot. The spirit of 
the heathen world-kingdom Rome had, before the Refor- 
mation, changed the Church in the West into a Church- 
State, Rome; and in the Kast, into a Stale-Church, fettered 
by the world-power, having its centre in Byzantium; the 
Roman and Greek churches have thus fallen from the in- 
visible spiritual essence of the Gospel into the elements 
of the world. [AUBERLEN.| Cf. with the “ woman” called 
“Babylon” here, the woman named “ wickedness,’ or 
“lawlessness,” “ iniquity” (Zechariah 5.7, 8, 11), carried to 
Babylon ; ef. “the mystery of iniquity” and “the man of 
sin,” “that wicked one,” Lit., “the lawless one’’ (2 Thessa- 
lonians 2.7,8; also Matthew 24.12), 6. martyrs—witnesses, 
I wondered with great admiration—As the Greek is 
the same in the verb and the noun, transla/e the latter 
“wonder.” John certainly did not admire her in the 
modern English sense. Elsewhere (v. 8; ch. 13.3), all the 
@arthly-minded (“ they that dwell on the earth") wonder 
in admiration of the beast. Here only is John’s wonder 
called forth; not the beast, but the woman sunken into 
the harlot, the Church become a world-loving apostate, 
moves his sorrowful astonishment at soawful a change, 
That the world should be beastly is natural, but that the 
faithful Uride should become the whore is monstrous, and 
excites the same amazement in him as the same awful 
change in Israel excited in Isaiah and Jeremiah. ‘“ Hor- 
rible thing” in them answers to “abominations” here, 
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“Corrupltio optimi pessima;’ when the Church falls, 
she sinks lower than the godless world, in proportion 
as her right place is higher than the world. It is 
striking that in v. 3, ‘‘ woman” has not the article, ‘the 
woman,” as if she had been before mentioned: for 
though identical in one sense with the woman, ch. 12., 
in another sense she is not, The elect are never per- 
verted into apostates, and still remain as (the true 
woman invisibly contained in the harlot; yet Chris- 
tendom regarded as ike woman has apostatized from 
its first faith. 8. beast... was, and is mot—(Cf. v. 11.) 
The time when the beast “is not” is the time during 
which it has “the deadly wound,” the time of the seventh 
head becoming Christian externally, when its beast-like 
character was put into suspension temporarily. The 
healing of its wound answers to its ascending out of the bot- 
tomless pit, The beast, or Antichristian world-power, re- 
turns worse than ever, with satanic powers from hell (ch, 
11. 7), not merely from ‘he sea of convulsed nations (ch. 13. 
1). Christian civilization gives the beast only a tempo- 
rary wound, whence the deadly wound is always men- 
tioned in connection with its being healed up, the non- 
existence of the beast in connection with its reappear- 
ance; and Daniel does not even notice any change in the 
world-power effected by Christianity. We are endan- 
gered on one side by the spurious Christianity of the har- 
lot, on the other by the open Antichristianity of the 
beast; the third class is Christ’s “‘ little flock.” ge—So B, 
Vulgate, and ANDREAS read the future tense. But A and 
IRENZUS, “goeth.” imto perdition—The continuance of 
this revived seventh (é, e., the eighth) head is short: -it is 
therefore called “ the son of perdition,” who is essentially 
doomed to it almost immediately after his appearance, 
mames were—So Vulgaie and ANDREAS. But A, B, Syriac, 
and Coptic read the singular, “name is,’’ written in— 
Greek, “upon.” which—rather, ““when they behold the 
beast that it was,” &c. So Vulgate. was, and is not, and 
yet is—A, B, and ANDREAS read, ‘*... and shall come” 
(lit., ‘‘ be present,” viz., again: Greek kai parestai), The 
Hebrew tetragrammaton, or sacred four letters in Jehovah 
“who is, who was, and who is to come,” the believer’s ob- 
ject of worship, has its contrasted counterpart in the 
beast “who was, and is not, and shall be present,” the 
object of the earth’s worship. [BENGEL.] They exult 
with wonder in seeing that the beast which had seemed 
to have received its death-blow from Christianity, ts on 
the eve of reviving with greater power than ever on the 
ruins of that religion which tormented them (ch. 11, 10), 
9. Cf. ch. 13. 18; Daniel 12. 10, where similarly spiritual 
discernment is put forward as needed in erder to under- 
stand the symbolical prophecy. sevem heads and seven 
mountains — The connection between mountains and 
kings must be deeper than the mere outward fact towhich 
incidental‘allusion is made, that Rome (the then world- 
city) is on seven hills (whence heathen Rome had a na- 
tional festival called Septimontium, the feast of the seven- 
hilled city [PLUTARCH]; and on the imperial coins, just 
as here, she is represented as a@ woman seated on seven hills, 
Coin of Vespasian, described by Captain SmytTuH, Roman 
Coins, p. 310; ACKERMAN, L., p. 87). The seven heads can 
hardly be at once seven kings or kingdoms (v. 10), and 
seven geographical mountains. The true connection is, 
as the head is the prominent part of the body, so the 
mountain is prominent in the land.. Like “sea” and 
“earth” and ‘waters... peoples’ (v. 15), so ‘“*moun- 
tains” have a symbolical meaning, viz., prominent seats 
of power. Especially such as are prominent hindrances 
to the cause of God (Psalm 68. 16, 17; Isaiah 40. 4; 41. 15; 49. 
1l; Ezekiel 35. 2); especially Babylon (which geographi- 
cally was in a plain, but spiritually is called a destroying 
mountain, Jeremiah 51. 25), in majestic contrast to which 
stands Mount Zion, “the mountain of the Lord’s house” 
(Isaiah 2. 2), and the heavenly mount; ch, 21. 10, “a great 
and high mountain... and that great city, the holy Je- 
rusalem.” Soin Daniel 2. 35, the stone becomes & moun- 
tain—Messiah’s universal kingdom supplanting the pre- 
vious world-kingdoms. As nature shadows forth the 
great realities of the spiritual world, so seven-hilled 
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Rome is a representative of the sevyen-headed world- 
power of which the dragon has been, and is the prince. 
The “seven kings’ are hereby distinguished from the 
“ten kings” (v. 12): the former are what the latter are 
not, “mountains,” great seats of the world-power. The 
seven universal God-opposed monarchies are Egypt (the 
first world-power which came into collision with God’s 
people), Assyria, Babylon, Greece, Medo-Persia, Rome, 
the Germanic-Slavoniec empire (the e/ay of the fourth 
kingdom mixed with its iron in Nebuchadnezzar’s image, 
a fijth material, Daniel 2. 33, 34, 42, 43, symbolizing this last 
head). These seven might seem not to accord with the 
seven heads in Daniel 7. 4-7, one head on the first beast 
Babylon), one on the second (Medo-Persia), four on the 
third (Greece; viz., Egypt, Syria, Thrace with Bithynia, 
and Greece with Macedon): but Egypt and Greece are in 
both lists. Syria answers to Assyria (from which the 
name Syria is abbreviated), and Thrace with Bithynia 
answers to the Gothic-Germanic-Slavonic hordes which, 
pouring down on Rome from the North, founded the Ger- 
manic-Slavonic empire. The woman silting on the seven hills 
implies the Old and New Testament Church conforming 
to, and resting on, the world-power, 7. e., on all the seven 
world-kingdoms, Abraham and Isaac dissembling as to 
their wives through fear of the kings of Egypt foreshad- 
owed this. Cf. Ezekiel 16. and 23., on Israel’s whoredoms 
with Egypt, Assyria, Babylon; and Matthew 7. 24; 24. 10- 
12, 28-26, on the characteristics of the New Testament 
Church's harlotry, viz., distrust, suspicion, hatred, treach- 
ery, divisions into parties, false doctrine, 10. there are 
—translate, ‘they (the seven heads) are seven kings.” 
five... one—Greek, “the five... the one:” the first 
five of the seven are fallen (a word applicable not to 
forms of government passing away, but to the fall of once 
powerful empires : Egypt, Ezekiel 29, and 30.; Assyria 
and Nineveh, Nahum 8, 1-19; Babylon, ch. 18,2; Jeremiah 
60. and 51.; Medo-Persia, Daniel 8. 3-7, 20-22; fv. 13; 11. 2; 
Greece, Daniel 11.4). Rome was “the one” existing in 
St. John’s days. ‘Kings’ is the Scripture phrase for 
kingdoms, because these kingdoms are generally repre- 
sented in character by some one prominent head, as 
Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, Medo-Persia by Cyrus, 
Greece by Alexander, &c. the other is not yet come 
—Not as ALFORD, inaccurately representing AUBER- 
LEN, the Christian empire beginning with Constantine; 
but, the Germanic-Slavonie empire beginning and con- 
tinuing in its beast-like, 7. e., HEATHEN Antichristian 
character for only ‘ta short space.’”’ The-time when it is 
said of it “it is not” (v.11), is the time during which 
it is “wounded to death,” and has the ‘deadly wound” 
(ch. 13.3), The external Christianization of the migrating 
hordes from the North which descended on Rome, is the 
wound to the beast answering to the earth swallowing up 
the flood (heathen tribes) sent by the dragon, Satan, to 
drown the woman, the Church. The emphasis palpably 
is on ‘a short space,’’ which therefore comes first in 
the Greek, not on- “he must continue,” as if his contin- 
uance for some [considerable] time were implied, as AL- 
FORD wrongly thinks, The time of external Christianiza- 
tion (whilst the beast’s wound continues) has lasted for 
upwards of fourteen centuries, ever since Constantine, 
Rome and the Greek Church have partially healed the 
wound by image-worship. 11. beast that... is not— 
his beastly character being kept down by outward 
Christianization of the state until he starts up to life 
again as “the eighth” king, his “wound being healed” 
(ch, 13. 8), Antichrist manifested in fullest and most in- 
tense opposition to God. The He is emphatical in the 
Greek. He, peculiarly and pre-cminently: answering to 
“the little horn’? with eyes like the eyes of a man, and 
a mouth speaking great things, before whom three of 
the ten horns were plucked up by the roots, and to whom 
the whole ten “give their power and strength” (v, 12, 18, 
17). Thata personal Antichrist will stand at the head of 
the Antichristian kingdom, is likely from the analogy 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, the Old Testament Antichrist, 
“the little horn” in Daniel 8, 9-12; also, “the man of sin, 
son of perdition” (2 Thessalonians 2, 3-8), answers here to 
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“goeth into perdition,” and is applied to an individual, 
viz., Judas, in the only other passage where the phrase 
occurs (John 17, 12), He is essentially a child of destruc- 
tion, and hence he has but a little time ascended out of 
the bottomless pit, when he “ goes into perdition” (v. 8, 11). 
“Whilst the Church passes through death of the flesh to 
glory of the Spirit, the beast passes through the glory of 
the flesh to death.” [AUBERLEN.] is of the seven—rather, 
“springs out of the seven.’”” The eighth is no. merely one 
of the seven restored, but a new power or person proceed- 
ing out of the seven, and at the same time embodying all 
the God-opposed features of the previous seven concen- 
trated and consummated; for which reason there are said 
to be not eight, but only seven heads, for the eighth is the 
embodiment of all the seven. In the birth-pangs which 
prepare the “regeneration” there are wars, earthquakes, 
and disturbances [AUBERLEN], wherein Antichrist takes 
his rise (“sea,”’ ch. 13.1; Mark 13.8; Luke 21, 9-11), He 
does not fall like the other seven (v. 10), but is destroyed, 
going to his own perdition, by the Lord in person. 12, ten 
kings... received no kingdom as yet; but receive 
power as kings . . . with the beast—Hence and from v. 
14, 16, it seems that these ten kings or kingdoms, are to be 
contemporaries with the beast in its last or eighth form, 
viz., Antichrist. Cf. Daniel 2. 34, 44, “the stone smote the 
image upon his feet,’ i. e., upon the ten toes, which are in 
v, 41-44, interpreted to be “kings.’’ The ten kingdoms are 
not, therefore, ten which arose in the overthrow of Rome 
(heathen), but are to rise out of the last state of the fourth 
kingdom under the eighth head. I agree with ALForD 
that the phrase “ as kings,” implies that they reserve their 
kingly rights in their alliance with the beast, wherein 
“they give their power and strength unto” him (v. 13). 
They have. the name of kings, but not with undivided 
kingly power. [WoRDSWORTH.] See AUBERLEN'’S not so 
probable view, Note, v.3. ome hour—a definite time of 
short duration, during which “the devil is come down to 
the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea, having great 
wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but a short time.” 
Probably the three and a half years (ch. 11. 2, 8; 18.5). 
Antichrist is in existence long before the fall of Babylon; 
but it is only at its fall he obtains the vassalage of the ten 
kings. He in the first instance imposes on the Jews as 
the Messiah, coming in his own name; then persecutes 
those of them who refuse his blasphemous pretensions, 
Not until the sixth vial, in the latter part of his reign, 
does he associate the ten kings with bim in war with the 
Lamb, having gained them over by the aid of the spirits 
of devils working miracles, His connection with Israel 
appears from his sitting “in the temple of God” (2 Thes- 
salonians 2, 4),and.as the antitypical “abomination of 

desolation standing in the Holy place” (Daniel 9, 27; 12,11; 
Matthew 24, 15), and “tin the city where our Lord was cru- 
cified” (ch. 11. 8), It is remarkable that IrENa@US, Her., 
5, 25,and Sr, CYRIL OF JERUSALEM (RUFFINUS, Hist., 10. 37), 
prophesied that Antichrist should have his seat at Jeru- 
salem, and should restore the kingdom of the Jews. 
Julian the apostate, long after, took part with the Jews, 
and aided in building their temple, herein being Anti- 
christ’s forerunner, 13. one mind—one sentiment, shall 
give—So Coptic. But A, B, and Syriac, “give.” strength 
—Greek, ‘“‘authority.” They become his dependent allies 
(v. 14), Thus Antichrist sets up to be King of kings, but 
scarcely has he put forth his claim when the true Kine 
OF KINGS appears and dashes him down in a moment to 
destruction. 14. These shall... war with the Lamb 
—in league with the beast. This is a summary anticipa- 
tion of ch. 19.19. This shall not be till after they have 
tirst executed judgment on the harlot (v. 15, 16), Lord of 
lords, &c.—anticipating ch. 19. 16. are—not in the Greek, 
Therefore lranslate, “And they that are with Him, called 

chosen, and faithful (shall overcome them, viz., the beast 
and his allied kings).”” These have been with Christ in 
heaven unseen, but now appear with Him. 25. (Ver.1, 
Isaiah 8.7.) An impious parody of Jehovah who “sitteth 
upon the flood.” [ALForD.] Also, contrast the “many 
waters "’ ch. 19.6, “Alleluia.” The ‘ peoples,” &c., here 
murk the universality of the spiritual fornication of the 
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Church. The “tongues” remind us of the original Babel, 
the confusion of tongues, the beginning of Babylon, and 
the first commencement of idolatrous apostasy after the 
flood, as the tower was doubtless dedicated to the deified 
heavens. Thus, Babylon is the appropriate name of the 
harlot. The Pope, as the chief representative of the har- 
lot, claims a double supremacy over all peoples, typified 
by the “two swords” according to the interpretation of 
Boniface VIII. in the Bull, ‘‘Unam Sanctam,” and repre- 
sented by the two keys, viz., spiritual as the universal 
bishop, whence he is crowned with the mitre; and tem- 
poral, whence he is also crowned with the tiara in token 
of his imperial supremacy. Contrast with the Pope’s 
diadems the ‘‘many diadems” of Him who alone has ciaim 
to, and shall exercise wnen «ié shall come, the twofold 
dominion (ch. 19, 12). 16. upon the beast—Eut A, B, 
Vulgate, and Syriac read, ‘‘And the beast.” shall make 
her desolate—having first dismounted her from her seat 
on the beast (v. 3). maked—stripped of all her gaud (v. 4). 
As Jerusalem used the world-power to crucify her Sa- 
viour, and then was destroyed by that very power, Rome; 
so the Church, having apostatized to the world, shall 
have judgment executed on her first by the world-power, 
the beast and his allies; and these afterwards shall have 
judgment executed on them by Christ Himself in person. 
So Israel leaning on Egypt, a broken reed, is pierced by 
it, and then Egypt itself is punished. So Israel’s whore- 
dom with Assyria and Babylon was punished by the As- 
syrian and Babylonian captivities. So the Chureh when 
it goes a-whoring after the word as if it were the reality, 
instead of witnessing against its apostasy from God, is 
false to its profession; being no longer a reality itself, but 
a sham, the Church is rightly judged by that world which 
for a time had used the Church to further its own ends, 
whilst all the while “ hating” Christ’s unworldly religion, 
but which now no longer wants the Church’s aid. eat her 
flesh— Greek plural, ‘masses of flesh,” i. e., “carnal pos- 
sessions ;’”’ implying the fulness of carnality into which 
the Church is sunk. The judgment.on the harlot is again 
and again described (ch, 18.1; 19.4); first by an ‘angel 
having great power” (ch. 18.1), then by ‘another voice 
from heaven” (ch, 18. 4-20), then by “‘a mighty angel’ (ch. 
18, 21-24). Cf. Ezekiel 16, 37-44, originally said of Israel, 
but further applicable to the New Testament Church 
when fallen into spiritual fornication. On the phrase, 
“eat... flesh” for prey upon one’s property, and injare 
the character and person, cf. Psalm 14, 4; 27.2; Jeremiah 
10. 25; Micah 8. 8. The First Napoleon's edict published at 
Rome in 1809, confiscating the Papal dominions and join- 
ing them to France, and lately the severance of large por- 
tions of the Pope’s territory from his sway,and the union 
of them tothe dominions of the king of Italy, virtually 
through Louis Napoleon, are a first instalment of the full 
realization of this prophecy of the whore’s destruction, 
“* Her flesh’’ seems to point to her temporal dignities and 
resources, as distinguished from “ herself” (Greek), How 
striking a retribution, that having obtained her first 
temporal dominions, the exarchate of Ravenna, the king- 
dom of the Lombards, and the state of Rome, by recog- 
nizing the usurper Pepin as lawful king of France, she 
should be stripped of her dominions by another usurper 
of France, the Napoleonic dynasty! burn... with fire 
—the legal punishment of an abominable fornication, 
17. hath put—the prophetical past tense for the future, 
fulfil—Greek, “do,” or “accomplish.” The Greek poiesai, 
is distinct from that which is translated “ fulfilled,” Greek 
telesthesontai, below. his will—G'reek, his mind, or pur- 
pose ; whilst they think only of doing their own purpose, 
te agree—lit., ‘to do (or accomplish) one mind” or “ pure 
pose.” A and Vulgate omit this clause, but B supports it. 
the words of God—foretelling the rise and downfall of 
the beast; Greek hoi logoiin A, B,and ANDREAS. English 
Version reading is Greek ta rhemata, which is not well sup- 
ported. No mere articulate utterances, but the efficient 
words of Him who is the Word, Greek logos. fulfilled— 
(Ch. 10. 7.) 18. reigmeth—lit., “hath kingship over the 
kings.” The harlot cannot be a mere city literally, but is 
called so in a spiritual sense (ch, ll, 8),, Also the beast 
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cannot represent a spiritual power, but a world-power 
In this verse the harlot is presented before us ripe for 
judgment, The 18th chapter details that judgment, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Ver. 1-4. BABYLON’S FALL: Gop’s PEOPLE CALLED 
OUT OF HER: THE KINGS AND MERCHANTS OF THE EARTH 
MOURN, WHILST THE SAINTS REJOICE AT HER FALL, 1. 
And—So Vulgale and ANDREAS. But A, B, Syriac, and 
Coptic omit “and.” power—Greek, ‘authority,’ light- 
ened—“ illumined.” with—Greek, “ owing to.” 2. might= 
ily ... strong—Not supported by MSS. But A, B, Vaw- 
gate, Syriac, and Coptic read, “with (lit., IN) a mighty 
voice.” is fallen, is fallen—So A, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
ANDREAS. But Band Coptic omit the second “is fallen” 
(Isaiah 21.9; Jeremiah 51. 8). This phrase is here prophet- 
ical of her fall, still future, as v.4 proves, devils—Greek, 
“demons,” the hold—a keep or prison. 3. the wine— 
So B, Syriac and Coptic. But A, C, and Vulgate omit. 
drunk—Ch, 14, 8, from which perhaps ‘the wine” may 
have been interpolated. They have drunk of her fornica- 
tion, the consequence of which will be wrath to them- 
selves. But A, B, and O read, ‘(owing to the wrath of her 
fornication all nations) have fallen.” Vulgate and most 
versions read as Hnglish Version, which may be the right 
reading, though not supported by the oldest MSS. Baby- 
lon, the whore, is destroyed, before the beast slays the 
two witnesses (ch. 11.), and then the beast is destroyed 
himself, abundance—tit,, “power.” delicacies—Greek, 
“luxury.” See Note, 1 Timothy 5.11, where the Greek 
verb “ wax wanton” is akin tothe noun here. Translate, 
“wanton luxury,’”’ The reference is not to earthly mer- 
chandise, but to spiritual wares, indulgences, idolatries, 
superstitions, worldly compromises, wherewith the har- 
lot, i. e., the apostate Church, has made merchandise of 
men. This applies especially to Rome; but the Greek, 
and even in a less degree Protestant churches, are not 
guiltless. However, the principle of evangelical Protest- 
antism is pure, but the principle of Rome and the Greek 
chureh is not so, 4. Come out of her, my people— 
Quoted from Jeremiah 50, 8; 51. 6, 45..5 Even in the Romish 
Church God has a people: but they are in great danger: 
their only safety is in coming out of her at once. So also 
in every apostate or world-conforming Church there are 
some of God’s invisible and true Church, who, if they 
would be safe, must come out. Especially at the eve of 
God’s judgment on apostate Christendom: as Lot was 
warned to come out of Sodom just before its destruction, 
and Israel to come from about the tents of Dathan and 
Abiram, So the first Christians came out of Jerusalem 
when the apostate Jewish Church was judged, “State 
and Church are precious gifts of God. But the State being 
desecrated to a different end from what God designed it, 
viz., to govern for, and as under, God, becomes beast-like ; 
the Church apostatizing becomes the harlot. The true 
woman is the kernel; beast and harlot are the shell; 
whenever the kernel is mature, the shell is thrown 
away.” [AUBERLEN.] “The harlot is not Rome alone 
(though she is pre-eminently so), but every Chureh that 
has not Christ’s mind and spirit, False Christendom, di- 
vided into very many sects, is truly Babylon, i.e., con- 
fusion. However, in all Christendom the true Jesus- 
congregation, the woman clothed with the sun, lives and 
is hidden, Corrupt, lifeless Christendom is the harlot, 
whose great aim is the pleasure of the flesh, and which is 
governed by the spirit of nature and the world.” [Hann 
in AUBBRLEN.] The first justification of the woman is 
in her being called out of Babylon the harlot, as the cul- 
minating stage of the latter’s sin, when judgmentis about 
to fall: for apostate Christendom, Babylon, is not to be 
converted, but to be destroyed. Secondly, she has to pass 
through an ordeal of persecution from the beast, which 
purifies and prepares her for the transfiguration-glory at 
Christ’s coming (ch, 20,4; Luke 21, 28). be not partakers 
—Greek, ‘have no fellowship with her sins.” that ye re 
ceive not of her plagues—as Lot’s wife, by lingering too 
near the polluted and doomed city 5. her sins—as a 
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great heap. reached—Greek, ‘‘reached so far as to come 
into close contact with, and to cleave unto.” 6. Addressed 
to the executioners of God’s wrath. reward—Greek, “ re- 
pay.” she rewarded— English Version reading adds 
“you” with none of the oldest MSS. But A, B, C, Vul- 
gate, Syriac, and Coptic omit it. She had not rewarded or 
repaid the world-power for some injury which the world- 
power had inflicted on her; but she had given the world- 
power that which was its due, viz., spiritual delusions, be- 
cause it did not like to retain God in its knowledge; the 
unfaithfal Church’s principle was, Populus vult decipi, et 
decipiatur, ‘‘The people like to be deceived, and let them 
be deceived.” double—of sorrow. Contrast with this the 
double of joy which Jerusalem shall receive for her past 
suffering (Isaiah 61.7; Zechariah 9.12); even as she has 
teceived double punishment for her sins (Isaiah 40, 2), 
unto her—So Syriae, Coptic, and ANDREAS. A, B,and C 
omit it. in the cup—(v. 3; ch. 14.8; 17.4), fhlled—tit., 
mixed, fill to her double—of the Lord’s cup-of wrath, 
7. How much—i.e., in proportion as, lived deliciously 
—luxuriously: Vole, v.3, where the Greek isakin, sorrow 
—Greek, “‘mourning,” as for a dead husband, I sit—So 
Vulgate. But A, B,and C, prefix “ that.” Iam no widow 
—for the world-poweris my husband and my supporter, I 
shall see no sorrow—Greck, “‘mourning.” ‘Tam seated 
(this long time)... Iamno widow... I shall see no sor- 
row,” marks her complete unconcerned security as to the 
past, present, and future. [BENGEL.] I shall never have 
to mourn as one bereft of her husband. As Babylon was 
queen of the East, so Rome has been queen of the West, 
and is called on Imperial coins “ the efernal city.” So Pa- 
pal Rome is called by AMMIAN MARCELLIN, 15.7. ‘ Baby- 
lon is a former Rome, and Romea latter Babylon. Rome 
is a daughter of Babylon, and by her, as by her mother, 
God has been pleased to subdue the world under one 
sway.” [ST. AUGUSTINE.] As the Jews’ restoration did 
not take place till Babylon’s fall, so R. Kimcui, on Oba- 
diah, writes, ‘‘When Rome (Edom) shall be devastated, 
there shall be redemption to Israel.””, Romish idolatries 
have been the great stumbling-blocks to the Jews’ aecept- 
ance of Christianity. 8. death—on herself, though she 
thought herself secure even from the death of her hus- 
band, mourning—jinstead of her feasting. famine— 
instead of her luxurious delicacies (v. 3,7). fire—(JVote, ch. 
17. 16). Literal fire may burn the literal city of Rome, 
which is situated in the midst of volcanic agencies, As 
the ground was cursed for Adam’s sin, and the earth 
under Noah was sunk beneath the flood, and Sodom was 
burnt with fire, s0 may Rome be. But as the harlot 
is mystical (the whole faithless Church), the burning 
may be mainly mystical, symbolizing utter destruction 
and removal. BENGEL is probably right in thinking 
Rome will once more rise to power. The carnal, faith- 
less, and worldly elements in all churches, Roman, 
Greek, and Protestant, tend towards ohne common cen- 
tre, and prepare the way for the last form of the beast, 
viz., Antichrist. The Pharisees were in the main sound 
in creed, yet judgment fell on them as on the unsound 
Sadducees and half-heathenish Samaritans, So fuithless 
and adulterous, carnal, worldly Protestant churches, will 
not escape for their soundness of creed, the Lord—So B, 
C, Syriac, and ANDREAS, But A and Vulgate omit. 
“Strong” is the meaning of God's Hebrew name, Eu 
judgeth—But A, B, and C read the past tense (Greek, 
krinas), ‘“‘ who hath judged her:’” the prophetical past for 
the future: the charge in v, 4 to God’s people to come out 
of her, implies that the judgment was not yet actually ex- 
ecuted, 9. Lived deliciously — Greek, luxuriated. The 
faithless Church, instead of reproving, connived at the 
self-indulgent luxury of the great men of this world, and 
sanctioned it by her own practice. Contrast the world’s 
rejoicing over the dead.bodies of the two witnesses (ch, 11, 
10) who had tormented it by their faithfulness, with its 
lamentations over the harlot who had made the way to 
heaven smooth, and had been found a useful tool in 
keeping subjects in abject tyranny. Men’s carnal mind 
relishes a religion like that of the apostate Church, 
which gives an opiate to conscience, whilst leaving the 
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sinner license to indulge his lusts. bewail her—A, B, C, 
Syriac, Coptic, and CYPRIAN omit “her.” 10. God’s judg- 
ments inspire fear even in the worldly, but it is of short 
duration, for the kings and great men soon attach them- 
selves to the beast in its last and worst shape, as open 
Antichrist, claiming all that the harlot had claimed in 
blasphemous pretensions and more, and so making up to 
them for the loss of the harlot, mighty—Rome in Greek 
means strengih; though that derivation is doubtful. 21. 
shall—So B. But A and C read the present, “ weep and 
mourn,” merchandise—Greek, ‘‘cargo:” wares carried 
in ships; ship-lading (cf. v. 17). Rome was not a commer- 
cial city, and is not likely from her position to be so, 
The merchandise must therefore be spiritual, even as the 
harlot is not literal, but spiritual. She did not witness 
against carnal luxury and pleasure-seeking, the source 
of the merchants’ gains, but conformed to them (v. 7). 
She cared not for the sheep, but for the wool. Professing 
Christian merchants in her lived as if this world were the 
reality, not heaven, and were unscrupulous as to the 
means of getting gain. Cf. Zechariah 5, 4-11 (Votes), on 
the same subject, the judgment on mystical Babylon's 
merchants for unjust gain. All the merchandise here 
mentioned occurs repeatedly in the “Roman Ceremo- 
nial.” 12. (Note, ch. 17. 4.) stones... pearls—Greek, 
“stone... pearl,” fine linen—A, B, and C read (Greek) 
bussinou for bussou, i. e., ‘fine linen manufacture.” [AL- 
FORD.] The manufacture for which Egypt (the type of the 
apostate Church, ch, 11. 8) was famed. Contrast “the fine 
linen” (Ezekiel 16, 10) put on Israel, and on the New Tes- 
tament Church (ch. 19. 8), the Bride, by God (Psalm 182. 9), 
thyine wood—the citrus of the Romans: probably the 
eypressus thyoyides, or the thuia articulata, “ Citron wood,” 
[ALForD.] A sweet-smelling tree of Cyrene in Lybia, 
used for incense, all manner vessels—Greek, “‘every 
vessel,” or “furniture.” 13. cinnamon —designed by 
God for better purposes: being an ingredient in the holy 
anointing oil, anda plantin the garden of the Beloved 
(Song of Solomon 4, 14); but desecrated to vile uses by the 
adulteress (Proverbs 7.17). odours—of incense. A, O, 
Vulgate, and Syriac prefix ‘‘and amomium?” (a precious 
hair ointment made from an Asiatic shrub), Dnglish 
Version reading is supported by Coptic and ANDREAS, but 
not oldést MSS. ointments— Greek, “ointment.” frank- 
incense—Contrast the true ‘incense’ which God loves 
(Psalm 141.2; Malachi 1.11). fine flour—The similago of 
the Latins. [ALFoRD.] beasts—of burden: cattle, slaves 
—Greek, “bodies.” souls of men—(Ezekiel 27, 13.) Said 
of slaves. Appropriate to the spiritual harlot, apostate 
Christendom, especially Rome, which has so often en- 
slaved both bodies and souls of men. Though the New 
Testament does not directly forbid slavery, which would, 
in the then state of the world, have inciteda slave revolt, 
it virtually condemns it, as here. Popery has derived its 
greatest gains from the sale of masses for the souls of men 
after death, and of indulgences purchased from the Papal 
chancery by rich merchants in various countries, to be 
retailed at a profit. [MosHermM, III., 95. 96.) 14. Direct 
address to Babylon, the fruits that thy soul lusted 
after—Greek, “thy autumn-ripe fruits of the lust (eager 
desire) of the soul.” dainty—Greek, “ fat:’ “sumptuons” 
in food. goodly—“splendid,” ‘‘bright,” in dress and 
equipage. departed—supported by none of our MSS, 
But.A, B, C, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic read, “perished,” 
thou shait—A, C, Vulgate,and Syriac read, “They (men) 
shall no more find them at all.” 15. of these things— 
of the things mentioned, v. 12, 13. which—‘iwho,” made 
rich by—Greek, “ derived riches from her,” stand afar 
off for the fear—({Cf. v. 10.) wailing—Greek, “ mourn- 
ing.” 16. And—So Vulgate and ANDREAS. But A, B, 
and Comit, decked—lit,, ‘‘gilded.” stones... pearls— 
Greek, “stone... pearl,’”?’ Band ANDREAS read “ pearls.’ 
But A and ©, “pearl.” 17. is come to naught—Greek, 
“js desolated.” shipmaster— Greek, “steersman,” oF 
“pilot.” all the company in ships—A, C, Vulgate, aud 
Syriac read, ‘Every one who saileth to a place” (B has 
“ ... to the place’): every voyager. Vessels were freighted 
with pilgrims to various shrines, so that in one month 





The Church's Thanksgiving in Heaven 


(A. D. 1300) 200,000 pilgrims were counted in Rome [D’Av- 
BIGNE, Reformation]: a source of gain, not only to the 
Papal see, but to shipmasters, merchants, pilots, &c. These 
latter, however, are not restricted to those literally “ ship- 
masters,” &c., but mainly refer, in the mysticalsense, to 


all who share in the spiritual traffic of apostate Christen-' 


dom, 18, when they saw—Greek, horontes. But A, B, C, 
and ANDREAS read, Greek, blepontes, “looking at.”’ Greek, 
blepo, is to use the eyes, to look: the act of seeing without 
thought of the objectseen, Greek, horao, refers to the thing 
seen or presented tothe eye. [TITrTMANN.] smoeke—So B,C. 
But A reads, “ place.” What city is like—cf, the similar 
boast as to the beast, ch. 13. 4: so closely do the harlot and 
beast approximate one another, Contrast the attribution 
of this praise to God, to whom alone it is due, by His ser- 
vants (Exodus 15, 11), MARTIAL says of Rome, ‘‘ Nothing 
is equal to her;” and ATHENZUvS, ‘‘She is the epitome of 
the world.” 19. wailing—‘ mourning.” costlimess—her 
costly treasures: abstract for concrete, that had ships— 
A, B, and C read, ‘ that had their ships:” lit., ‘the ships.” 
20. holy apostles—So C reads. But A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic, and ANDREAS read, “ Ye saints and ye apostles.” 
avenged you on her—Greek, ‘judged your judgment 
on (lit., exacting it from) her.” 
in heaven at the harlot’s downfall than at that of 
the two beasts. For the most heinous of all sin is the 
sin of those who know God's word of grace, and keep it 
not, The worldliness of the Church is the most worldly 
of all worldliness. Hence, Babylon, in Revelation, has 
not only Israel’s sins, but also the sins of the heathen; 
and John dwells longer on the abomiuations and judg- 
ments of the harlot than on those of the beast. The term 
‘harlot’ describes the false Church’s essential character, 
She retains her human shape as the woman, does not 
become a beast: she has the form of godliness, but denies 
its power. Her rightful lord and husband, Jehovah- 
Christ, and the joys and goods of His house, are no 
longer her all in all, but she runs after the visible and 
vain things of the world, in lts manifold forms, The 
fullest form of her whoredom is, where the Church wishes 
to be itself a worldly power, uses polities and diplomacy, 
makes flesh her arm, uses unholy means for holy ends, 
spreads her dominion by sword or money, fascinates men 
by sensual ritualism, becomes ‘ mistress of ceremonies’ to 
the dignitaries of the world, flatters prince or people, 
and like Israel, seeks the help of one world-power against 
the danger threatening from another.’ [AUBERLEN.] 
Judgment, therefore, begins with the harlot, as in privileges 
the house of God, 21. a—Greek,*‘one.” millstone—Cf, the 
judgment on the Egyptian hosts at the Red Sea, Exodus 
15. 5, 10; Nehemiah 9. 11, and the foretold doom of Baby- 
lon, the world-power, Jeremiah 51. 63, 64. with violence 
—Greek, ““with impetus.” This verse shows that this 
prophecy is regarded as still to be fulfilled. 22. pipers— 
flute-players. ‘‘ Musicians,” painters and sculptors, have 
desecrated their art to lend fascination to the sensuous 
worship of corrupt Christendom, craftsman — artisan, 
23. What a blessed contrast is ch. 22. 5, respecting the 
city of God: ‘‘ They need no candle (just as Babylon shall 
no more have the light of a candle, but for a widely different 
reason), for the Lord God giveth them light.” For ‘tcan- 
dle,” translate as Greek, “lamp.” bridegroom . ,-, bride 
...ho more... in thee—Contrast the heavenly city, 
with its Bridegroom, Bride, and blessed marriage-supper 
(ch, 19. 7,9; 21. 2,9; Isaiah 62. 4,5), thy merchants were 
—So most of the best authorities read. But A omits the 
Greek article before ‘‘merchants,’” and then ¢éranslates, 
“The great men of, &c., were thy merchants,” sorceries 
—Greek, “‘sorcery,’”’ 24. Applied by Christ (Matthew 23. 35) 
to apostate Jerusalem, which proves that not merely the 
literal city Rome, and the Church of Rome (though the 
chief representative of the apostasy), but the WHOLE Of the 
faithless Church of both the Old and New Testament is 
meant by Babylon the harlot; just as the whole Church 
(Old and New Testament) is meant by “the woman” (ch, 
12,1). As to literal city, ARINGHUS in BENGEL says, Pagan 
Rome was the general shambles for slaying the sheep of 
Jesus, FRED, SEYLER in BENGEL calculates that Papal 
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“There is more joy - 


for the Judgment on the Harlot. 


Rome, between A, D. 1540 and 1580, slew more than 900,000 
Protestants. Three reasons for the harlot’s downfall are 
given: (1.) The worldly greatness of her merchants, which 
was due to unholy trafficin spiritual things. (2.) Her sor- 
ceries, or juggling tricks, in which the false prophet that 
ministers to the beast in its last form shall exceed her; 
ef. ‘‘sorcerers”’ (ch, 21,8; 22. 15), specially mentioned among 
those doomed to the lake of fire. (8.) ller persecution 
of (Old Testament) ‘ prophets’ and (New Testament) 
“saints,” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ver, 1-21. THE CHURCH’s THANKSGIVING IN HEAVEN 
FOR THE JUDGMENT ON THE HARLOT. THE MARRIAGE OF 
THE LAMB: THE SUPPER: THE BRIDE’S PREPARATION: 
JOHN IS FORBIDDEN TO WORSHIP THE ANGEL: THE LoRD 
AND His Hosts CoME FORTH FOR WAR: THE BEAST AND 
THE FALSE PROPHET CAST INTO THE LAKE OF FIRE: THE 
KINGS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS SLAIN BY THE SWORD 
ouT OF CHRIS?T’s MoutrH. 1. As in the case of the open- 
ing of the prophecy, ch. 4.8; 5. 9, &c.; so now, at one of 
the great closing events seen in vision, the judgment on 
the harlot (described in ch. 18.), there is a song of praise in 
heaven to God: ef. ch. 7. 10, &¢., toward the close of the 
seals, and ch, 11. 15-18, at the close of the trumpets: ch. 15, 
8, at the saints’ victory over the beast. And—So ANDRE- 
AS. But A,B,C, Vulgate, Syriac, and Copticomit, a great 
voice—A, B, C, Vulgate, Coptic, and ANDREAS read, “as it 
were a great voice.” Whata contrast to the lamentations 
ch. 18.! Cf. Jeremiah 51, 48. The great manifestation of 
God’s power in destroying Babylon calls forth a great voice 
of praise in heaven. people—Greek, “multitude.” Alle- 
luia—Hebrew, *‘ Praise ye JAH,” or JEHOVAH: here first 
used in Revelation, whence ELuLiorr infers the Jews bear 
a prominent part in this thanksgiving. JAH is not a 
contraction of JEHOVAH, as it sometimes occurs jointly 
with the latter. It means ‘‘ He whors:’’ whereas Jehovah 
is ‘‘ He who will be, is, and was.” It implies God expe- 
rienced as a PRESENT help; so that ‘‘ Hallelujah,” says 
KIMCHI in BENGEL, is found first in the Psalms on the de- 
struction of the ungodly. ‘ Hallelu-Jah’’ oceurs four times 
in this passage. Cf. Psalm 149, 4-9, which is plainly par- 
allel, and indeed identical in many of the phrases, as 
well as the general idea, Israel, especially, will join in 
the Hallelujah, when “her warfare is accomplished” and 
her foe destroyed, salwation—G*reek, ‘‘ The salvation... 
the glory ... the power.” and henour—So Coptic. But 
A, B, C, and Syriac omit, unto the Lord our God—So 
ANDREAS, But A, B, C,and Coptic read, ‘‘(Is) of our God,” 
i.e., belongs to Him, 2. which did corrupt the earth— 
Greek, “used to corrupt” continually, ‘Instead of op- 
posing and lessening, she promoted the sinful life and 
decay of the world by her own earthliness, allowing the 
salt to lose its savour.” [AUBERLEN.] awenged—Greek, 
“exacted in retribution.” A particularapplication of the 
principle (Genesis 9, 5), blood of his servants—literally 
shed by the Old Testament adulterous Church, and by 
the New Testament apostate Church; also virtually, 
though not literally, by all who, though called Christians, 
hate their brother, or love not the brethren of Christ, but 
shrink from the reproach of the cross, and show unkind- 
ness towards those who bear it. 3. again—Greek, “a 
second time,” rose up—Greek, “goeth up.” for everand 
ever—Greek, “ to the ages of the ages.” 4, beasts—rather, 
“living creatures.” sat—Greek, ‘“‘sitteth.” 5. ont of— 
Greek, ‘out from the throne’ in A, B, C. Praise our 
Goda—Cf. the solemn act of praise performed by the Le- 
vites 1 Chronicles 16, 36; 23. 5, especially when the house 
of God was filled with the Divine glory (2 Chronicles 5, 
13). both—Omitted in A,B, C, Vulgate, Coptic, and Syriac, 
Translate as Greek, ‘‘the small and the great,” 6, many 
waters—Contrast the many waters” on which the whore 
sitteth (ch. 17.1), This verse is the hearty response to the 
stirring call “Alleluia! Praise our God,” &c. (v, 4, 5% 
the Lord God omnipotent—Grcek, ‘the Omnipotent.” 
reigneth—lit., reigned: hence reigneth once for all. His 
reign is a fact already established. Babylon, the harlot, 
was one great hindrance to His reign being recognized, 
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Her overthrow now clears the way for His advent to 
reign; therefore, not merely Rome, but the whole of 
Christendom in so far as it is carnal and compromised 
Christ for the world, is comprehended in the term “bar- 
lot.” The beast hardly arises when he at once “goeth 
into perdition:” so that Christ is prophetically consid- 
ered as already reigning, sosoon does His advent follow 
the judgment on the harlot. 7%. glad... rejoice—Grecek, 
“rejoice... exult.” give—So B and ANDREAS. But 
A reads, “ we will give.” glory—Greek, “the glory.” the 
marriage of the Lamb is come—The /fuli and final con- 
summation is at ch. 21,2-9, &c, Previously there must be 
the overthrow of the beast, &c., at the Lord’s coming, 
the binding of Satan, the millennial reign, the loosing of 
Satan, and his last overthrow, and the general judgment, 
The elect-Church, the heavenly Bride, soon after the de- 
struction of the harlot, is transfigured at the Lord’s 
coming, and joins with Him in His triumph over the 
beast. On the emblem of the heavenly Bridegroom and 
Bride, cf. Matthew 22. 2; 25. 6,10; 2 Corinthians 11.2. Per- 
fect union with Him personally, and participation in 
His holiness, joy, glory, and kingdom, are included in 
this symbol of “ marriage;” cf. Song of Solomon every- 
where. Besides the heavenly Bride, the transfigured, 
translated, and risen Church, reigning over the earth 
with Christ, there is also the earthly bride, Israel, in the 
flesh, never yet divorced, though for a time separated, 
from her Divine husband, who shall then be reunited to 
the Lord, and be the mother Church of the millennial 
earth, Christianized through her, Note, we ought, as 
Scripture does, restrict the language drawn from mar- 
riage-love to the Bride, the Church as a whole, not use it 
as individuals in our relation to Christ, which Rome does 
in the case of her nuns. Individually, believers are effect- 
ually-called guests; collectively, they constitute the bride. 
The harlot divides her affections among many lovers: 
the bride gives hers exclusively to Christ. 8. granted— 
Though in one sense she ** made herself ready,” having by 
the Spirit’s work in her put on “the wedding garment,” 
yet in the fullest sense it is not she, but her Lord, who 
miakes her ready by “granting to her that she be arrayed 
in fine linen.” It is He who, by giving Himself for her, 
presents her to Himself a glorious Church, not having spot, but 
holy and without blemish. It is He also who sanctijies her, 
naturally vile and without beauty, with the washing of 
water by the word, and puis His own cometiness on her, which 
thus becomes hers. clean and white—So ANDREAS. 
But A, B transpose. Translate, “Bright and pure;”’ at 
once brilliantly splendid and spoiless as is the bride her- 
self. righteousness—Greek, “righteousnesses:” distribu- 
tively used. Hach saint must have this righteousness: 
not merely be justified, as if the righteousness belonged 
to the Church in the aggregate; the saints together have 
righteousnesses; viz., He is accounted as ‘“*the Lord our 
righteousness” to each saint on his believing, their robes 
being made white in the blood of the Lamb. The righteous- 
ness of the saint is not, as ALFORD erroneously states, in- 
herent, but is imputed: if it were otherwise, Christ would 
be merely enabling the sinner to justify himself. Ro- 
mans 5, 18 is decisive on this. Cf. Article XI., Church of 
England. The justification already given to the saints in 
title and unseen possession, is now GIVEN them in mani- 
JSestation: they openly walk with Christ in white. To this, 
rather than to their primary justification on earth, the 
reference is here. Their justification before the apostate 
world, which had persecuted them, contrasts with the 
judgment and condemnation of the harlot. ‘Now that 
the harlot has fallen, the woman triumphs.” [AUBER- 
LEN.| Contrast with the pure fine linen (indicating the 
simplicity and purity) of the bride, the tawdry ornamen- 
tation of the harlot. Babylon, the apostate Church, is the 
antithesis to new Jerusalem, the transfigured Church of 
God. The woman (ch. 12.), the harlot (ch. 17.), the bride 
(ch. 19.), are the three leading aspects of the Church, 9. 
He—God by His angel saith unto me, called—effectually, 
not merely externally. The “unto,” or “into,” seems to 
express this: not merely invited to (Greek epi), but called 
INTO, sO as to be Purtakers of (Greek ets), cf. 1 Corinthians 
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The Angel not to be Worshipped 


1.9. marriage-supper—Greek, “the supper of the mar- 
riage.” Typified by the Lord’s Supper. trae— Greek, 
“senuine;” veritable sayings which shall surely be ful- 
filled, viz., all the previous revelations. 10. at—G@reek, 
“before.” John’s intending to worship the angel here, 
as in ch, 22. 8, on having revealed to him the glory of the 
new Jerusalem, is the involuntary impulse of adoring joy 
at so blessed a prospect. It forms a marked contrast to 
the sorrowful wender with which he had looked on the 
Church in her apostasy as the harlot (ch. 17, 6), It exem- 
plifies the corrupt tendencies of our fallen nature that 
even John, an apostle, should have all but fallen into 
“voluntary humility and worshipping of angels,” which 
Paul warns us against. and of thy brethren—i. e., a fel- 
low-servant of thy brethren, have the testimony of Je=- 
sus—(JVole, ch. 12,17.) the testimony of—i. e., respecting 
Jesus. is the spirit of prophecy—is the result of the 
same spirit of prophecy in you asin myself. We angels, 
and you apostles, all alike have the testimony of (bear 
testimony concerning) Jesus by the operation of one and 
the same Spirit, who enables me to show you these reve- 
lations, and enables you to record them: wherefore we 
are fellow-servants, not I your lord to be worshipped by 
you. Cf. ch. 22. 9, ‘Iam fellow-servant of thee and of thy 
brethren the prophets ;’? whence the “ For the testimony,” 
&c., here, may be explained as giving the reason for his 
adding “and (fellow-servant) of thy brethren that have 
the testimony of Jesus.” I mean, of the prophets; “for it 
is of Jesus that thy brethren, the prophets, testify by the 
Spirit in them.’”’ A clear condemnation of Romish in- 
vocation of saints, as if they were our superiors to be 
adored. 11. behold a white horse; and he that sat 
npon him—Identical with ch. 6. 2. Here as there he 
comes forth “ conquering and to conquer.” Compare the 
ass-colt on which He rode into Jerusalem. The horse was 
used for war: and here He is going forth to war with the 
beast. The assis for peace. His riding on it into Jeru- 
salem isan earnest of His reign in Jerusalem over the 
earth, as the Prince of peace, after all hostile powers have 
been overthrown. When the security of the world- 
power, and the distress of the people of God, have reached 
the highest point, the Lord Jesus shall appear visibly 
from heaven to put an end to the whole course of the 
world, and establish His kingdom of glory. He comes to 
judge with vengeance the world-power, and to bring to 
the Church redemption, transfiguration, and power over 
the world. Distinguish between this coming (Matthew 24, 
27, 29, 37, 39; Greek pareusia) and the end, or final judgment 
(Matthew 25. 81; 1 Corinthians 15, 23). Powerful natural 
phenomena shall accompany His advent. [AUBERLEN.] 
12. Identifying Him-with the Son of man similarly de- 
scribed, ch. 1. 14. many crowns—Geek, “‘diadems:” not 
merely (Greek stephaunoi) garlands of victory, but royal 
crowns, 48 KING OF KINGS. Christ’s diadem comprises 
all the diadems of the earth and of heavenly powers 
too. Contrast the Papal tiara composed of three dia- 
dems. Cf. also the little horn (Antichrist) that over- 
comes the three horns or kingdoms, Daniel 7. 8, 24 (Quere, 
the Papacy? or some three kingdoms that sueceed the 
Papacy, which itself, as a temporal kingdom, was made 
up at first of three kingdoms, the exarchate of Ra- 
venna, the kingdom of the Lombards, and the state 
of Rome, obtained by Pope Zachary and Stephen II, 
from Pepin, the usurper of the French dominion), Also, 
the seven crowns (diadems) on the seven heads of the dragon 
(ch. 12. 3), and ten diadems on the ten heads of the beast, 
These usurpers claim the diadems which belong to Christ 
alone. he had a name written—B and Syriac insert, * He 
had names wrilien, and a name written,’ &c., meaning 
that the names of the dominion which each diadem indi- 
cated were written on them severally. But A, Vulgate, 
ORIGEN, and CYPRIAN omits the words, as English Version, 
name,,.,.that no man knew but... himself—(Judges 
13.18; 1 Corinthians 2. 9,11; 1 John 3.2.) The same is 
said of the “‘new name” of believers. In this, as in all 
other respects, the disciple is made like his Lord, The 
Lord’s own “new name” is to be theirs, and to be “in 
their foreheads;’’ whence we may infer that His as yet 
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unknown name also is written on His forehead; as the 
high priest had “ Holiness to the Lord’ inscribed on the 
mitre on his brow. John saw it as ‘written,’’ but knew 
notits meaning. It is, therefore, a name which in all its 
glorious significancy can be only understood when the 
union of His saints with Him, and His and their joint 
triumph and reign, shall be perfectly manifested at 
the final consummation. 13. vesture dipped in blood 
—Isaiah 63. 2is alluded to here, and in v, 15, end. There 
the blood is not His own, but that of His foes. So 
here the blood on His “vesture,” reminding us of Lis 
own blood shed for even the ungodly who trample on it, 
is a premonition of the shedding of their blood in right- 
eous retribution. He sheds the blood, not of the godly, as 
the harlot and beast did, but of the blood-stained ungodly, 
including them both. The Word of God—who made the 
world, is He also who under the same character and attri- 
butes shall make it anew. His title, Son of God, is appli- 
eable, in a lower sense, also to His people; but “the Word 
of God” indicates His incommunicable Godhead, joined 
to His manhood, which He shall then manifest in glory, 
“The Bride does not fear the Bridegroom; her love cast- 
eth out fear, She welcomes Him; she cannot be happy 
but at His side. The Lamb [v. 9, the aspect of Christ to His 
people at His coming] is the symbol of Christ in His gen- 
tleness. Who would be afraid of a lamb? Even a little 
child, instead of being scared, desires to caress it. There 
is nothing to make us afraid of God but sin, aud Jesus is 
the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin of the world. What 
a fearful contrast is the aspect which He will wear to- 
wards His enemies! Not us the Bridegroom and the 
Lamb, but as the [avenging] judge and warrior stained in 
the blood of His enemies.” 14. thearmies,,, in heaven 
—Cf. “the horse-bridles,”’ ch. 14. 20. The glorified saints 
whom God “ will bring with” Christ at Hisadvent; ef. ch. 
17. 14, “‘they that are with Him, called, chosen, faithful ;” 
as also “His mighty angels.” white and clean—Gicek, 


“pure.” A, B, Vulgate, Syriac,and CYPRIAN omit *‘and,” * 


which ORIGEN and ANDREAS retain, as English Version. 
15. out of his mouth... sword—(Ch. 1. 16; 2, 12, 16.) Here 
in its avenging power, 2 Thessalonians 2, 8, “*consume with 
the Spirit af Ais mouth” (Isaiah 11. 4, to which there is 
allusion here); not in its convicting and converting 
efficacy (Ephesians 6, 17; Hebrews 4, 12, 18, where also the 
judicial keenness of the sword-like word is included). 
The Father commits the judgment to the Son, he shall 
rale—The He is emphatical, He and none other, in con- 
trast tothe usurpers who have misruled on earth, “Rule,” 
lit., “tend as a shepherd ;” but here in a punitive sense. 
He who would have shepherded them with pastoral rod 
and with the golden sceptre of His love, shall dash them 
in pieces, as refractory rebels, with “a rod of iron,” 
treadeth . . . wine-press—(Isaiah 63. 3.) of the fierce- 
mess and wrath—So ANDREAS reads. But A, B, Vulgate, 
Coptic, and ORIGEN read, “ of the fierceness (or boiling in- 
dignation) of the wrath,” omitting ‘‘'and.” Almighty— 
The fierceness of Christ’s wrath against His foes will be 
executed with the resources of Omnipotence, 16. “ His 
name written on His vesture and on His thigh,” was 
written partly on the vesture, partly on the thigh itself, 
at the part where in an equestrian figure the robe drops 
from the thigh. The thigh symbolizes Christ’s humanity 
as having come, after the flesh, from the loins of David, 
and now appearing as the glorified ““Son of man.” On 
the other hand, His incommunicable Divine name, 
“which no man knew,” is on His head (v. 12). [MENo- 
CHIUS.] KING OF KINGS; cf. ch. 17. 14, in contrast with v, 
17, the beast being in attempted usurpation a king of 
kings, the ten kings delivering their kingdom to him, 17. 
an—Greek, “one.” in the sum—so as to be conspicuous 
in sight of the whole world. to all the fowls—(lizckiel 
89. 17-20.) and gather yourselves—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic, and ANDREAS read, “ be gathered,’ omitting “and,” 
of the great God—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and AN- 
DREAS read, “The great supper (i. e., banquet) of God,” 
318. Contrast with this “supper,” v. 17, 18, the marriage- 
supper of the Lamb, v.9. captains—Gireek, “captains of 
thousands,” i. e., chief captains. The “ kings” are “ the 
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ten” who “give their power unto the beast.” free and 
bond—specified in ch. 13. 16, as “receiving the mark of 
the beast.’’ The repetition of flesh (in the Greek it is 
plural: masses of jlesh) five times in this verse, marks the 
gross carnality of the followers of the beast. Again, the 
giving of their flesh to the fowls to eat, is a righteous re- 
tribution for their not suffering the dead bodies of Christ’s 
witnesses to be pul in graves, 19. gathered together—at 
Armageddon, under the sixth vial. For ‘their armies” 
in B and ANDREAS, there is found “ His armies” in A, 
war—So ANDREAS. But A, B, read, “the war,” viz., that 
foretold, ch. 16.14; 17.4, 20. and with him, &c.—A reads, 
“and those with him.” Breads, ‘and he who was with 
him, the false prophet.” miracles—G*reek, “‘ the miracles” 
(lit., “signs”’) recorded already (ch. 18. 14) as wrought by 
the second beast before (lit., in sight of) the first beast, Hence 
it follows the second beast is identical with the false pro- 
phet. Many expositors represent the first beast to be the 
secular, the second beast to be the ecclesiastical power of 
Rome; and account for the change of title for the latter 
from the *“‘other beast” to the “false prophet,” is because 
by the judgment on the harlot, the ecclesiastical power 
will then retain nothing of its former character save the 
power to deceive, I think it not unlikely that the false 
prophet will be the successor of the spiritual pretensions 
of the Papacy; whilst the beast in its last form as the 
fully-revealed Antichrist will be the secular representa- 
tiveand embodiment of the fourth world-kingdom, Rome, 
in its last form of intensified opposition to God, Cf. with 
this prophecy, Ezekiel 38. 39; Daniel 2, 34, 35, 44; 11. 44, 45; 
12.1; Joel 3.9-17; Zechariah 12. ; 13.; 14. Daniel (7.8) makes 
no mention of the second beast, or false prophet, but 
mentions that “the little horn” has ‘‘ the eyes of a man,” 
i.e., cunning and intellectual culture; this is nota feature 
of the first beast in ch, 13., but is expressed by the Apo- 
calyptic “false prophet,” the embodiment of man’s un- 
sanctified knowledge, and the subtlety of the old serpent, 
The first beast is a political power; the second is a spirit- 
ual power—the power of ideas. But both are beasts, the 
worldly Antichristian wisdom serving the worldly Anti- 
christian power. The dragon is both lion and serpent, 
As the first lawin God’s moral government is that “judg- 
ment should begin at the house of God,” and be executed 
on the harlot, the faithless Church, by the world-power 
with which she had committed spiritual adultery, so itis 
asecond law that the world-power, after having served 
as God’s instrument of punishment, is itself punished, 
As the harlot is judged by the beast and the tem kings, so 
these are destroyed by the Lord Himself coming in per- 
son. So Zephaniah ch, 1. compared with ch. 2. And Jere- 
miah, after denouncing Jerusalem’s judgment by Baby- 
lon, ends with denouncing Babylon’s owndoom, Between 
the judgment on the harlot, and the Lord’s destruction of 
the beast, &c., will intervene that season in which earthly- 
mindedness will reach its culmination, and Antichrise 
tianity triumph for its short three anda half days during 
which the two witnesses lie dead, Then shall the Church 
be ripe for her glorification, the Antichristian world for 
destruction. The world at the highest development of its 
material and spiritual power, is but a decorated carcass 
round which the eagles gather. It is characteristic, that 
Antichristand his kings, in their blindness, imagine that 
they can wage war against the King of heaven with 
earthly hosts; herein is shown the extreme folly of Baby- 
lonian contusion, The Lord’s mere appearance, without 
any actual encounter, shows Antichrist his nothingness; 
ef, the effect of Jesus’ appearance even in His humilia- 
tion, John 18,6. [AUBERLEN.] had received—rather as 
Greek, “received,” once for all, them that worshipped— 
lit., “them worshipping; not an act once for all done, as 
the ‘received’ implies, but those in the habit of “‘ wore 
shipping.” These both were cast... into a lake— 
Greek,“ ... the lake of fire,’ Gehenna, Satan is subse- 
quently cast into it, at the close of the outbreak which 
succeeds the millennium (ch. 20. 10) Then Death and 
Hell, as well those not found at the general judgment 
“written in the book of life;’’ this constitutes “ the second 
death,” aliyvye—a living death; not mere annihilation, 
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“Their worm dieth not, their fire is not quenched.” 21. 
the remnant—Greek, ‘““the rest,” i. e., “the kings and 
their armies’’ (v, 19) classed together in one indiscrimi- 
nate mass, A solemn confirmation of the warning in 
Psalm 2, 10, . 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ver, 1-15. SATAN BOUND, AND THE FIRST-RISEN SAINTS 
REIGN WITH CHRIST, A THOUSAND YEARS; SATAN 
LOosED GATHERS THE NATIONS, GOG AND MAGOG, ROUND 
THE CAMP OF THE SAINTS, AND IS FINALLY CONSIGNED 
TO THE LAKE OF FIRE; THE GENERAL RESURRECTION 
AND LAST JUDGMENT. 1. The destruction of his repre- 
sentatives, the beast and the false prophet, to whom he 
had given his power, throne, and authority, is followed by 
the binding of Satan himself fora thousand years, the 
key of the bottomless pit—now transferred from Satan’s 
hhands, who had heretofore been permitted by God to use 
itin letting loose plagues on the earth; he is now to be 
made to feel himself the torment which he had inflicted 
on men. but his full torment is not until he is cast into 
“the lake of fire’ (v. 10), 2. the old—ancient serpent (ch, 
12.9). thousand years—As seven mystically implies uni- 
versality,so a thousand implies perfection, whether in good 
orevik [AQUINAS on ch. 1l.] Thousand symbolizes that 
the world is perfectly leavened and pervaded by the Di- 
‘vine; since thousand is ten, the number of the world, 
raised to the third power, three being the number of God, 
[AUBERLEN.] It may denote literally also a thousand 
years. 3. shut him—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and ANDREAS 
omit him.” set a seal upon him—G‘eek, ‘ over him,” 
i.e., sealed up the door of the abyss over bis head. A 
surer seal to keep him from getting out than his seal over 
Jesus in the tomb of Joseph, which was burst on the 
resurrection mnorn. Satan’s binding at this juncture is 
not arbitrary, but is the necessary consequence of the 
events (ch. 1), 20); just as Satan’s being cast out of heaven, 
where he had previously been the accuser of the brethren, 
was the legit'mate judgment which passed on him 
through the death, resurrection, and ascension of Christ 
(ch. 12, 7-10) Satan imagined that he had. overcome 
Christ on Golgotha, and that his power was secure for 
ever, but the Lord in death overcame him, and by His as- 
cension as our righteous Advocate cast out Satan the ac- 
euser from heaven, Time was given him on earth to 
make the beast and harlot powerful, and then to concen- 
trate all his power in Antichrist. The Antichristian 
kingdom, his last effort, being utterly destroyed by 
Christ’s mere appearing, his power on earth is at an end, 
He had thought to destroy God’s people on earth by Anti- 
christian persecutions (just as he had thought previously 
to destroy Christ); but the Church is not destroyed from 
the earth, but is raised to rule over it, and Satan himself 
is shut up for a thousand years in the “abyss” (Greek for 
“bottomless pit’’), the preparatory prison to the “‘ lake of 
fire,” his final doom. As before he ceased by Christ’s as- 
cension to be an accuser in heaven, so during the millen- 
nium he ceases to be the seducer and the persecutor on 
earth. As long as the devil rules in the darkness of the 
world, we livein an atmosphere impregnated with deadly 
elements. A mighty purification of the air will be ef- 
fected by Christ’s coming. Though sin will not be abso- 
lutely abolished—for men will still be in the flesh [Isaiah 
65. 20}—sin will no longer be a universal power, for the 
flesh is not any longer seduced by Satan. He will not be, 
as now, “‘ the god and prince of the world’’—nor will the 
world “lie in the wicked one’’—the flesh will become ever 
more isolated and be overcome. Christ willreign with His 
transfigured saints over men inthe fresh. [AUBERLEN.] 
This will be the manifestation of ‘the world to come,” 
which has been already set up invisibly in the saints, 
amidst “this world” (2 Corinthians 4.4; Hebrews 2.4; 5. 
6). The Jewish Rabbis thought, as the world was created 
in six days and on the seventh God rested, so there would 
be six millenary periods, followed by a sabbatieal mil- 
lennium. Out of seven years every seventh is the year 
of remission, so out of the seven thousand years of the 
world the seventh millenary shall be the millenary of re- 
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mission, A tradition in the house of Elias, A. D, 200, states 
that the world is to endure 6000 years ; 2000 before the law, 
2000 under the law, and 2000 under Messiah. Cf. Note and 
Margin, Hebrews 4,9; ch, 14.13, PAPIAs, JUSTIN MARTYR, 
IREN ZUS, and CYPRIAN, among the earliest Fathers, all 
held the doctrine of a millennial kingdom on earth; not 
till millennial views degenerated into gross carnalism 
was this doctrine abandoned, that he should deceive— 
So A, But B reads, “that he deceive” (Greek. plana, for 
planeesee), and—So Coptic and ANDREAS, But A, B, and 
Vulgate omit “and,” 4, 5, they sat—the twelve apostles, 
and the saints in general. judgment was given unto 
them — (Note, Daniel 7. 22.) The office of judging was 
given tothem. Though in one sense having to stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, yet in another sense they 
“do not come into judgment (Greek), but have already 
passed from death unto life.” sonls—This term is made 
a plea for denying the literality of the first resurrection, 
as if the resurrection were the spiritual one of the souls 
of believers in this life; the life and reign being that of 
the soul raised in this life from the death of sin by vivify- 
ing faith, But ‘‘souls’” expresses their disembodied state 
(cf, ch, 6.9) as John saw them at first; ‘‘and they lived” 
implies their coming to life in the body again, so as to be vis- 
ible, as the phrase, v. 5, “this is the first resurrection,” 
proves; for as surely as ‘‘the rest of the dead lived not 
(again) until,” &c., refers to the bodily general resurrec- 
tion, so must. the first resurrection refer to the body. This 
also accords with 1 Corinthians 15,23, ‘They that are 
Christ’s at His coming,.’’ Cf. Psalm 49, 11-15, From ch, 6, 
9, I infer that ‘‘souls” is here used in the strict sense of 
spirits disembodied when first seen by John ; though doubt- 
less “‘ souls’ is often used in general for persons, and even 
for dead bodies, beheaded—lit,, ‘smitten with an axe;” a 
Roman punishment, though crucifixion, casting to beasts, 
and burning, were the more common modes of execution, 
The guillotine in revolutionary France, still continued in 
imperial France, is a revival of the mode of capital pun- 
ishment of Pagan imperial Rome. Paul was beheaded, 
and no doubt shall share the first resurrection, in accord- 
ance with his prayer that he **might attain unto the res- 
urrection from out of the rest of the dead” (Greek exanas- 
tasis), The above facts may account for the specification 
of this particular kind of punishment, for, , , for— 
Greek, “ for the sake of;” ‘‘on account of; “‘ because of,” 
and which — Greek, ‘‘and the which,’ And prominent 
among this class (the beheaded), such as did not worship 
the beast, &c. So ch, 1.7, Greek, “and the which,” or“ and 
such as,” particularizes prominently among the general 
class those that follow in the description, [TRE@ELLES,] 
The extent of the first resurrection is not spoken of here, 
In 1 Corinthians 15, 28, 51; 1 Thessalonians 4, 14 we find that 
all “in Christ” shall share in it. John himself was not 
“ beheaded,”? yet who doubts but that he shall share in the 
first resurrection? The martyrs are put first, because most 
like Jesus in their sufferings and death, therefore nearest 
Him in their life and reign; for Christ indirectly affirms 
there are relative degrees and places of honour in His 
kingdom, the highest being for those who drink his eup of 
suffering. Next shall be those who have not bowed to the 
world-power, but have looked to the things unseen and 
eternal, neither—‘ not yet.” reigned with Christ—oyer 
the earth. foreheads... hands—Greek, ‘‘forehead.., 
hand,” 5, But—B, Coptic, and ANDREAS read, “and.” A 
and Vulgate omit it. agaim—A, B, Vulgate, Coptic, and 
ANDREAS omit it. Zived is used for lived again, as in eh, 
2.8. John saw them not only when restored to life, but 
when in the act of reviving. [BENGEL.] first resurrece 
tion—“the resurrection of the just.’’ Earth is not yet 
transfigured, and cannot therefore be the meet locality 
for the transfigured Church; but from heaven the trans- 
figured saints with Christ rule the earth, there being @ 
much freer communion of the heavenly and earthly 
churches (a type of which state may be seen in the forty 
days of the risen Saviour during which He appeared to 
His disciples), and they know no higher joy than to lead 
their brethren on earth to the same salvation and glory 
as they share themselves, The millennial] reign on earth 
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aoes not rest on an isolated ‘passage of the Apocalypse, 
but all Old Testament prophecy goes on the same view (cf. 
Isaiah 4.3; 11.9; 35.8). Jesus, whilst opposing the carnal 
views of the kingdom of God prevalent among the Jews 
in His day, does not contradict, but confirms, the Old Tes- 
tament view of a coming earthly, Jewish kingdom of 
glory: beginning from within, and spreading itself now 
spiritually, the kingdom of God shall manifest itself out- 
wardly at Christ's coming again. The Papacy is a false 
anticipation of the kingdom during the Church-historical 
period. “When Christianity became a worldly power 
under Constantine, the hope of the future was weakened 
by the joy over present success.” [BENGEL.] Becoming a 
harlot, the Church ceased to be a bride going to meet her 
Bridegroom; thus millennial hopes disappeared. The 
rights which Rome as a harlot usurped, shall be exercised 
in holiness by the Bride. They are “kings” because they 
are “priests” (v. 6; ch. 1.6; 5.10); their priesthood unto 
God and Christ (ch. 7, 15) is the ground of their kingship 
in relation toman. Men will be willing subjects of the 
transfigured priest-kings, in the day of the Lord’s power, 
Their power is that of attraction, winning the heart, and 
not counteracted by devil or beast. Church and State 
shall then be coextensive. Man created “ to have domin- 
ion over earth” is to rejoice over his world with unmixed, 
holy joy. St. John tells us that, instead of the devil, the 
transfigured Church of Christ; Daniel, that instead of the 
heathen beast, the holy Israel, shall rule the world. [Au- 
BERLEN.] 6. Blessed—(Cf. ch. 14. 13; 19.9.) om such the 
second death hath no power—even as it has none on 
Christ now that He is risen. priests of God—Apostate 
Christendom being destroyed, and the believing Church 
translated at Christ’s coming, there will remain Israel 
and the heathen world, constituting the majority of men 
then alive, which, from not having come into close con- 
tact with the Gospel, have not incurred the guilt of re- 
jecting it. These will be the subjects of a general conver- 
Sion (ch. 11. 15).. ‘The veil” shall be taken off Israel first, 
then from off ‘all people.” The glorious events attending 
Christ’s appearing, the destruction of Antichrist, the 
transfiguration of the Church, and the binding of Satan, 
will prepare the nations for embracing the Gospel. As 
individual regeneration goes on now, so there shall bea 
“regeneration” of nations then. Israel, as a nation, shall 
be “born at once—in one day.’”’ As the Church began at 
Christ’s ascension, so the kingdom shall begin at his second 
advent. This is the humiliation of the modern civilized 
nations, that nations which they despise most, Jews and 
uncivilized barbarians, the negro descendants of Ham 
who from the curse of Noah have been so backward, Kush 
and Sheba, shall supplant and surpass them as centres of 
the world’s history (cf. Deuteronomy 32. 21; Romans 10, 
19; 11. 20, &c.). The Jews are our teachers even in New 
Testament times, Since their rejection revelation has 
been silent. The whole Bible, even the New Testament, 
is written by Jews. If revelation is to recommence in the 
millennial kingdom, converted Israel must stand at the 
head of humanity. In a religious point of view, Jews and 
Gentiles stand on an equal footing as both alike needing 
mercy; but as regards God’s instrumentalities for bring- 
ing about His kingdom on earth, Israel is His chosen peo- 
ple for executing His plans. The Israelite priest-kings on 
earth are what the transfigured priest-kings are in heaven, 
There shall bea blessed chain of giving and receiving— 
God, Christ, the transfigured Bride the Church, Israel, the 
world of nations. A new time of revelation will begin 
by the outpouring of the fulness of the Spirit. Ezelziel 
(chs. 40.-48.), himself son of a priest,sets forth the priestly 
character of Israel; Daniel the statesman, its kingly cha- 
racter; Jeremiah (33. 17-21), both its priestly and kingly 
character. In the Old Testament the whole Jewish 
national life was religious only in an external legal man- 
ner. The New Testament Church insists on inward re- 
newal, but leaves its outward manifestations free. But 
in the millennial kingdom, all spheres of life ®hall be 
truly Christianized from within outwardly. The Mosaic 
ceremonial law corresponds to Israel’s priestly office; the 
etyil law to its kingly office: the Gentile Church adopts 
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the moral law, and exercises the prophetic office by the 
word working inwardly. But when the royal and the 
priestly office shall be revived, then—the principles of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews remaining the same—also the 
ceremonial and civil law of Moses will develop its spirit- 
ual depths in the Divine worship (cf. Matthew 5. 17-19), 
At present is the time of preaching; but then the time 
of the Liturgy of converted souls forming “the great con- 
gregation” shall come. Then shall our present defective 
governments give place to perfect governments in both 
Church and State. Whereas under the Old Testament 
the Jews exclusively,and in the New Testament the Gen- 
tiles exclusively, enjoy the revelation of salvation (in 
both cases humanity being divided and separated), in the 
millennium both Jews and Gentiles are united, and the 
whole organism of mankind under the first-born brother, 
Israel, walks in the light of God, and the full life of hu- 
manity is at last realized. Scripture does not view the 
human race as an aggregate of individuals and national- 
ities, but as an organic whole, laid down once for all in 
the first pages of revelation. [Genesis 9, 25-27; 10. 1,5, 18, 25, 
82; Deuteronomy 32.8 recognizes the fact that from the 
first the division of the nations was made with a relation 
to Israel.] Hence arises the importance of the Old Testa- 
ment to the Church now as ever. Three grand groups of 
nations, Hamites, Japhetites, and Shemites, correspond 
respectively to the three fundamental elements in man— 
body, soul, and spirit. The flower of Shem, the represen- 
tative of spiritual life, is Israel, even as the flower of Israel 
is Hein whom all mankind is summed up, the second 
Adam (Genesis 12. 1-3). Thus Israel is the mediator of 
Divine revelations for all times. Even nature and the 
animal world will share in the millennial blessedness. 
As sin loses its power, decay and death will decrease. 
[AUBERLEN.] Earthly and heavenly glories shall be 
united in the two-fold election. Elect Israel in the flesh 
shall stand at the head of the earthly, the elect spiritual 
Church, the Bride, in the heavenly. These twofold elec- 
tions are not merely for the good of the elect themselves, 
but for the good of those to whom they minister, The 
heavenly Church is elected not merely to salvation, but 
to rule in love, and minister blessings over the whole 
earth, as king-priests, The glory of the transfigured 
saints shall be felt. by men in the flesh with the same con- 
sciousness of blessing as on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion the three disciples experienced in witnessing the 
glory of Jesus, and of Moses and Elias, when Peter ex- 
claimed, “It is good for us to be here; in 2 Peter 1, 
16-18, the Transfiguration is regarded as the earnest of 
Christ’s coming in glory. The privilege of “ our high call- 
ing in Christ’’ is limited to the present time of Satan’s 
reign; when he is bound, there will be no scope for suf- 
fering for, and so afterwards reigning with, Him (ch. 3, 21; 
ef. Note, 1 Corinthians 6,2). Moreover, nonecan besaved in 
the present age and in the pale of the Christian Church who 
does not also reign with Christ hereafter, the necessary’ 
preliminary to which is suffering with Christ now. If we 
fail to lay hold of the crown, we lose all, “the gift of grace 
as well as the reward of service.” [DE BURGH.] 7. expired 
—Greek, “finished,” 8. Gog and Magog—( Notes, Eze- 
kiel 38. and 39.) Magog is a general name for northern 
nations of Japheth’s posterity, whose ideal head is Gog 
(Genesis 10, 2). A has but one Greek article to “Gog and 
Magog,’ whereby the two, viz., the prince and the people, 
are marked as having the closest connection. Breads the 
second article before Magog wrongly. HILLER (Onomas- 
ticon) explains both words as signifying lofty, elevated. For 
“quarters” the Greek is ‘“‘corners,.’”’ to battle—Greek, “to 
the war,” in A, B. But ANDREAS omits ‘‘the.” 9. on the 
breadth of the earth—so as completely to overspread it, 
Perhaps we ought to translate, ‘*... of the [holy] land.’ 
the camp of the saints ... and the beloved city—the 
camp of the saints encircling the beloved city, Jerusalem 
(Ecclesiasticus 24.11). Contrast ** hateful” in Babylon (ch, 
18. 2; Deuteronomy 82. 15, LXX.). HEzekiel’s prophecy of 
Gog and Magog (38. and 39.) refers to the attack made by 
Antichrist on Israel before. the millennium: but this at- 
tack is made after the millennium, so that “ Gog and Ma- 
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gog’’ are mystical names representing the final adver- 
saries led by Satanin person. Ezekiel's Gog and Magog 
come from the north, but those here come “ from the four 
corners of the earth.” Gog is by some connected with a 
Hebrew root, “covered.” from God—So B, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic, and ANDREAS, But A omits the words. Even 
during the millennium there is a separation between 
heayen and earth, transfigured humanity and humanity 
in the flesh, Hence it is possible that an apostasy should 
take place at its close. In the judgment on this apostasy 
the world of nature is destroyed and renewed, as the 
world of history was before the millennial kingdom; it 
is only then that the new heaven and new earth are real- 
ized in final perfection. The millennial new heaven 
and earth are but a foretaste of this everlasting state 
when the upper and lower congregations shall be no 
longer separate, though connected as in the millennium, 
and when new Jerusalem shall descend from God out of 
heaven. The inherited sinfulness of our nature shall be 
the only influence during the millennium to prevent the 
power of the transfigured Church saving allsouls. When 
this time of grace sball end, no other shall succeed. For 
what can move him in whom the visible glory of the 
Church, whilst the influence of evil is restrained, evokes 
no longing for communion with the Church’s King? As 
the history of the world of nations ended with the mani- 
festation of the Church in visible glory, so that of man- 
kind in general shallend with the great separation of 
the just from the wicked (v.12), [AUBERLEN.] 10, that 
deceived—Greek, “ that deceiveth,”’ &c. lake of fire—his 
final doom: as “the bottomless pit” (v. 1) was his tem- 
porary prison. where—So Coptic. But A, B, Vulgate,and 
Syriac read, ‘‘where also.” the beast and the false 
prophet are—(Ch. 19. 20.) for ever and ever—Greek, ‘to 
the ages of the ages.” day and night—figurative for 
without intermission (ch. 22, 5), such as now is caused by 
nightinterposing between day and day. The same phrase 
is used of the external state of the blessed (ch, 4. 8). As the 
bliss of these is eternal, so the woe of Satan and the lost 
must be. As the beast and the false prophet led the for- 
mer conspiracy against Christ and His people, so Satan 
in person heads the last conspiracy. Satan shall be per- 
mitted to enter this Paradise regained, toshow the perfect 
security of believers, unlike the first Adam whom Satan 
succeeded in robbing of Paradise; and shall, like Pharaoh 
at the Red Sea, receive in this lastattempt his final doom, 
11. great—in contrast to the ‘thrones,’ v. 4. white—the 
emblem of purity and justice. Him that sat on it—The 
Father. [AuForpD.] Rather, the Son, to whom “the 
Father hath committed all judgment.” God in Christ, 
4, e., the Father represented by the Son, is He before whose 
judgment-seat we must all stand. The Son’s mediatorial 
reign is with a view to prepare the kingdom for the 
Father’s acceptance, which having done He shall give it 
up tothe Father, ‘‘that God may be allin all,” coming 
into direct communion with His creatures, without in- 
tervention of a Mediator, for the first time since the fall, 
Heretofore Christ’s Prophetical mediation had been prom- 
inentin His earthly ministry, His Priestly mediation is 
prominent now in heaven between His first and second 
advents, and His Kingly shall be so during the millen- 
nium and at the general judgment. earth and heaven 
fled away—The final conflagration, therefore, precedes 
the general judgment. This is followed by the new 
heaven and earth (ch. 21). 12. the dead—‘‘ the rest of the 
dead” who did not share the first resurrection, and those 
who died during the millennium. small and great—B 
has ‘the small and the great.” A, Vulgate, Syriac;and AN- 
DREAS have “the great and the small.’’ The wicked who 
had died from the time of Adam to Christ's second ad- 
vent, and all the righteous and wicked who had died 
during and after the millennium, shall then have their 
eternal portion assigned to them. The godly who were 
transfigured and reigned with Christ during it, shall also 
be present, not indeed to have their portion assigned as 
if for the first time (for that shall have been fixed long 
before, John 5, 24), but to have it confirmed for ever, and 
that God’s righteousness may be vindicated in the case 
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of both the saved and the lost, in the presence of an as- 
sembled universe. Cf. ““ We must ALL appear,” &¢., Ro- 
mans 14, 10; 2 Corinthians 5,10, The saints having been 
first pronounced just themselves by Christ out of “the 
book of life,” shall sit as assessors of the Judge. Cf, Mat- 
thew 25, 31, 32, 40, ‘these my brethren.” God’s omnis- 
cience will not allow the, most insignificant to escape 
unobserved, and His omnipotence will cause the might- 
iest to obey the summons. The living are not specially 
mentioned: as these all shall probably first (before the 
destruction of the ungodly, v. 9) be transfigured, and 
caught up with the saints long previously transfigured; 
and though present for the confirmation of their justifica- 
tion by the Judge, shall not then first have their eternal 
state assigned to them, but shall sit as assessors with the 
Judge, the books . . . opened—( Daniel 7. 10,) The books 
of God’s remembrance, alike of the evil and the good 
(Psalm 56, 8; 139.4; Malachi 3. 16): Conscience (Romans 
2. 15, 16), the word of Christ (John 12. 48), the Law (Galatians 
3. 10), God’s eternal counsel (Psalm 139.16), book of life— 
(Ch. 3, 5; 13. 8; 21. 27; Exodus 82. 32, 33; Psalm 69. 28; Dan- 
jel 12.1; Philippians 4.3.) Besides the general book re- 
cording the works of all, there is a special book for be- 
lievers in which their names are written, not for theiz 
works, but for the work of Christ jor,andin them. There- 
fore it. is called “the Lamb’s book of 1 fe.’”? Electing grace 
has singled them out from the general mass, according 
to their works—We are justified by faith, but judged aec- 
cording to (not by) our works. For the general judgment 
is primarily designed for the final vindication of God’s 
righteousness before the whole world, which in this echeq- 
uered dispensation of good and evil, though really ruling 
the world, has been for the time less manifest. Faith is 
appreciable by God and the believer alone (ch. 2,17). But 
works are appreciable by all. These, then, are made the 
evidential test to decide men’s eternal state, thus showing 
that God’s administration of judgment is altogether right- 
eous. 13. death and hell—Greek, Hades. The essential 
identity of the dying and risen body is hereby shown; for 
the sea and grave give up their dead. The body thatsinned 
or served God shall, in righteous retribution, be the body 
also that shall suffer or be rewarded. The “sea” may 
have a symbolical [CLUVER from AUGUSTINE], besides the 
literal, meaning, as in ch. 8.8; 12.12; 13.1; 18. 17,19: Bo 
“death” and “thell” are personifications (ef, ch, 21. 1). 
But the literal sense need hardly be departed from: all 
the different regions wherein the bodies and souls of 
men had been, gave them up. 14. Death and Hades, as 
personified representatives of the enemies of Christ and 
His Church, are said to be cast into the lake of fire to ex- 
press the truth that-Christ and His people shall never 
more die, or be in the state of disembodied spirits. This 
is the second death—(viz.), ‘‘ the lake of fire’”’ is added in 
A, B, and ANDREAS. English Version, which omits the 
clause, rests on inferior MSS. In hell the ancient form of 
death, which was one of the enemies destroyed by Christ, 
shall not continue, but a death of a far different kind 
reigns there, ‘‘everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord:;’” an abiding testimony of the vietory of 
Christ. 15. The blissful lot of the righteous is not here 
specially mentioned, as their bliss had commenced before 
the final judgment. Cf., however, Matthew 25, 34, 41, 46, 
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Ver. 1-27. THE NEW HEAVEN AND EARTH: NEW JERU- 
SALEM OUT OF HEAVEN. The remaining two chapters 
describe the eternal and consummated kingdom of God 
and the saints on the new earth, As the world of nations 
is to be pervaded by Divine influence in the millennium, 
so the world of nature shall be, not annihilated, but trans+ 
figured universally in the eternal state which follows it, 
The earth was cursed for man’s sake; but is redeemed by 
the second Adam. Now is the Church; in the millennium 
shall b®@ the kingdom; and after that shall be the new 
world wherein God shall be all in all. The “day of the 
Lord” and the conflagration of the earth are in 2 Peter 8, 
spoken of as if connected together, from which many 
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argue against a millennial interval between His coming 
and the general conflagration of the old earth, prepara- 
tory to the new; but ‘‘day” is used often of a whole 
period comprising events intimately connected together, 
as are the Lord’s second advent, the millennium, and the 
general conflagration and judgment. Cf. Genesis 2. 4 as to 
the wide use of ‘‘day.’’ Man’s soul is redeemed by regen- 
eration through the Holy Spirit now; man’s body shall 
be redeemed at the resurrection; man’s dwelling-place, 
His inheritance, the earth, shall be redeemed perfectly at 
the creation of the new heaven and earth, which shall 
exceed in glory the first Paradise, as much as the second 
Adam exceeds in glory the first Adam before the fall, and 
as man regenerated in body and soul shall exceed man 
as he was at creation, 1, the first —i. e., the former. 
passed away—Greek in A, B is “ were departed” (Greek, 
apeelthon, not as in KHnglish Version, parceithe), Wwas— 
Greek, ‘is,’ which graphically Sets the thing before our 
eyes as present, mo more sea—The Sea is the type of per- 
petual unrest. Hence our Lord rebukes it as an unruly 
hostile troubler of His people. It syinbolized tine politi- 
cal tumults out of which ‘the beast’’ arose, ch, 13,1, As 
the physical corresponds to the spiritual and moral world, 
so the absence of sea, after the metamorphosis of the earth 
by jire, answers to the unruffied state of solid peace which 
shall then prevail. The sea, though severing lands from 
one another, is now, by God's eliciting of good from evil, 
made the medium of communication between countries 
through navigation. Then man shall possess inberent 
powers which shall make the sea no longer necessary, but 
an element which would detract from a perfect state. A 
“river” and ‘“ water’ are spoken of in ch, 22, 1, 2, prob- 
ably literal (i. e., with such changes of the natural proper- 
ties of water, as correspond analogically to man’s own 
transfigured body), as well as symbolical. The sea was 
once the element of the world’s destruction, and is still 
the source of death to thousands, whence after the mil- 
lennium, at the general judgment, it is specially said, 
“The sea gave up the dead ,.. init,’’ Then it shall cease 
to destroy, or disturb, being removed altogether on ac- 
count of its past destructions, 2. And i John—‘Jobn” 
is omitted in A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and ANDREAS; 
also the “‘I’’ in the Greek of these authorities is not em- 
phatical. The insertion of “I John” in the Greek would 
somewhat interfere with the close connection which sub- 
sists between “the,new heaven and earth,’ v, 1, and the 
“new Jerusalem” in this verse, Jerusalem ,,. out of 
heaven—(Ch. 3. 12; Galatians 4, 26, “Jerusalem which is 
above;’”’ Hebrews LI. 10; 12, 22; 13. 14.) The descent of the 
new Jerusalem out of heaven is plainly distinct from the 
earthly Jerusalem in which Israel in the flesh sball dwell 
during the millennium, and follows on the creation of 
the new heaven and earth. John in his Gospel always 
writes [Greek] Hierosoluma of the old city; in the Apoca- 
lypse always Hierousaleem of the heavenly city (ch. 3. 12), 
Hierousaleem is a Hebrew name, the original and holy 
appellation, Hierosoluma is the common Greek term, 
used in a political sense. St, Paul observes the same dis- 
tinction when refuting Judaism (Galatians 4, 26; ef. 1. 17, 
18; 2.1; Hebrews 12, 22), though not so in the Epistles to 
Romans and Corinthians, [BENGEL.] bride—made up of 
the blessed citizens of “the holy city.”” There is no longer 
merely a Paradise as in Eden (though there is that also, 
ch. 2.7), no longer a mere garden, but now the city of God 
on earth, costlier, statelier, and more glorious, but at the 
same time the result of labour and pains such as had not 
to be expended by man in dressing the primitive garden 
of Eden. ‘The lively stones” were severally in time 
laboriously chiselled into shape, after the pattern of 
‘the Chief corner-stone,”’ to prepare them for the place 
which they shall everlastingly fill in the heavenly Jeru- 
galem. 3. out of heayven—So ANDREAS. But A and 
Vulgate read, “out of the throne.” the tabernacle—A|l- 
Juding to the tabernacle of God in the wilderness (where- 
in many signs of His presence were given): of which this 
is the antitype, having previously been in heaven; ch. 11, 
10; 15.5, “the temple of the tabernacle of the testimony 
iu heaven ;” also 13.6, Cf, the contrast in Hebrews 9, 23, 
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14, between “the patterns” and ‘‘the heavenly things 
themselves,’ between “ the figures” and “the true.” The 
earnest of the true and heavenly tabernacle was afforded 
in the Jerusalem temple deseribed by Ezekiel 40., &ce., 
as about to be, viz., during the millennium, dwell with 
them—liit., “tabernacle with them;” the same Greek word 
as is used of the Divine Son ‘tabernacling among us,” 
Then Ue was in the weakness of the jlesh: but at the 
new creation of heaven and earth He shall tabernacle 
among us in the glory of His manifested Godhead (ch, 22, 
4). they—in Greek emplatical, ‘‘they’ (in particular). 
his people—Greek, ‘‘His peoples.” ‘‘the nations of the 
saved” being all peculiarly His, as Israel was designed 
to be. So A reads. But B, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic 
read, ‘‘His people:’’ singular. God himself... with 
them—realizing fully His name Immanuel, 4. all tears 
—Greek, ‘“‘every tear.” no more death—Greek, “death 
shall be no more.”’ Therefore it is not the millennium, 
for in the latter there is deaih (Isainh 65. 20; 1 Corinthians 
15, 26, 54, “‘ the last enemy ... destroyed is death,” ch. 20. 14, 
after the millennium), sorrow — Greek, “ mourning.” 
passed away—Greek, “departed,” asx in vl. 5. sat— 
Greek, “sitteth.” allthings new —not recent, but changed 
Jrom the old (Greek, kaina, not nea). An earnest of this 
regeneration and transfiguration of nature is given 
already in the regenerate soul. unto me—So Coptic and 
ANDREAS, But A,B, Vulgate, and Syriac omit. true and 
faithful—So ANDREAS. But A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Coptie transpose, “faithful and true” (lit., yenuine). 6. It 
is Gone—The same Greek as in ch. 16.17. “It is come to 
pass.” So Vulgate reads with English Version. But A 
reads, ‘‘ They (these words, v. 5) are come to pass.”’ Allis 
as sure asif it actually had been fulfilled, for it rests on 
the word of the unchanging God. When the consumma- 
tion shall be, God shall rejoice over the work of His own 
hands, as at the completion of the first creation God saw 
everything that He had made, and behold it was very good, 
Alpha ... Omega—Greek in A, B, ‘‘the Alpha... the 
Omega” (ch. 1.18). give umto... athirst ... water of 
life—(Ch. 22. 17; Isaiah 12. 3; 55. 1; John 4, 13, 14; 7. 37, 
38.) This is added lest any should despair of attaining 
to this exceeding weight of glory. In our present state 
we may drink of the stream, then we shall drink at the 
Fountain, freely—Greek, “ gratuitously: thesame Greek 
as is translated, * (They hated me) without a cause,” John 
15, 25. As gratuitous as was man’s hatred of God, so gratui- 
tous is God’s love to man: there was every cause in Christ 
why man should love Him, yet man hated Him; there 
was every cause in man why-(humanly speaking) God 
should have hated man, yet God loved man: the very re- 
verse of what might be expected took place in both cases, 
Even in heaven our drinking at the Fountain shall be 
God’s gratuiioas gift. %. He that overcometh—Another 
aspect of the believer’s life: a conflict with sin, Satan, 
and the world is needed. Thirsting for salvation is the 
first beginning of, and continues for ever (in the sense of 
an appetite and relish for Divine joys) a characteristic of 
the believer. In a different sense, the believer ‘shall 
never thirst.” imherit all things—A, B, Vulyaie ana CyP- 
RIAN read, ‘these things,” viz., the blessings described in 
this whole passage. With “all things,” cf, 1 Corinthians 
3. 21-23, LE will be his God—Greek, “‘ ... to hima God,” 
i.e., all that is implied of blessing in the name ‘*God.” 
he shall be my son—* He” isemphatical: Hein particular 
and in a peculiarsense, above others: Greek, “shall be to 
me ason,” in fullest realization of the promise made in 
type to Solomon, son of David, and antitypically to the 
Divine Son of Dayid, 8. the fearful—Greek, “the cows 
ardly,” who do not quit themselves like men 80 as to “overs 
come” in the good fight; who have the spirit of slavish 
“fear,” not love, towards God; and who through fear of 
man are not bold for God, or “draw back.” Cf. v, 27; ch, 22, 
15. unbelieving—Greek, “faithless.” abominable—who 
have drank of the harlot’s “ cup ofabominations,”’ sorcere 
ers—one of the characteristics of Antichrist’s time, all 
liars—Greek, “all the liars:" or else “all who are liars;” ef, 
1 Timothy 4. 1, 2, where similarly lying, and dealings with 
spirits and demons, are joined together as features of * the 
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latter times.” second death—Ch. 20. 14: “ everlasting de- 
struction,” 2 Thessalonians 1. 9; Mark 9, 44, 46, 48, ** Where 
THEIR worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” 9. 
The same angel who had shown John Babylon the harlot, 
is appropriately employed to show him in contrast new 
Jerusalem, the Bride (ch. 17, 1-5). The angel so employed 
- js the one that had the last seven plagues, to show that 
the ultimate blessedness of the Chureh is one end of the 
Divine judgments on her foes, unto me—A, B, and Vul- 
gate omit, the Lamb’s wife—in contrast to her who sat 
on many waters (ch, 17. 1), 4. e., intrigued with many peo- 
ples and nations of the world, instead of giving her un- 
divided affections, as the Bride doth, to the Lamb, 10. 
The words correspond toch. 17, 3, to heighten the contrast 
of the bride and harlot. mountain—Cf,. Ezekiel 40. 2, 
where a similar vision is given from a high mountain. 
that great—Omitted in A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, and 
CYPRIAN. Translate then, ‘the holy city Jerusalem.” 
descending—Even in the millennium the earth will not 
be a suitable abode for transfigured saints, who there- 
fore shall then reign in heaven over the earth. But after 
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and judgment, they shall deseend from heayen to dwell 
on an earth assimilated to heaven itself, ‘From God” 
implies that ‘‘ we (the city) are God’s workmanship.” 11. 
Having the glory of God—not merely the Shekinah 
cloud, but God Himself as her glory dwelling in the midst 
of her. Cf. the type, the earthly Jerusalem in the mil- 
lennium (Zechariah 2. 5; ef. v. 23, below). her light— 
Greek, “light-giver:’’ properly applied to the heavenly 
luminaries which diffuse light. Cf. note, Philippians 2, 15, 
the only other passage where it occurs. The ‘‘and’’ before 
“her light” is omitted in A, B,and Vulgate. even like— 
Greek, ‘‘as it were.” jasper—representing watery crystal- 
line brightness. 12. And—A, B omit. _ Ezekiel 48. 30-35, 
has a similar description, which implies that the millen- 
nial Jerusalem shall have its exact antitype in the heay- 
enly Jerusalem which shall descend on the finally-re- 
generated earth. wall greatand high—setting forth the 
security of the Church, Also, the exclusion of the un- 
godly, twelve angels—guards of the twelve gates: an 
additional emblem of perfect security, whilst the gates 
being never shut (v. 25) imply perfect liberty and peace, 
Also, angels shall be the brethren of the heavenly citi- 
zens, names of... twelve tribes—The inscription of the 
hames on the gates implies that none but the spiritual 
Israel, God's elect, shall enter the heavenly city. As the 
millennium wherein literal Israel in the flesh shall be the 
mother Church, is the antitype to the Old Testament 
_ earthly theocracy in the Holy Land, so the heavenly new 
Jerusalem is the consummation antitypical to the spirit- 
ual Israel, the elect Church of Jews and Gentiles being 
now gathered out: as the spiritual Israel now is an ad- 
vance upon the previous literal and carnal Israel, so the 
heavenly Jerusalem shall be much in advance of the mil- 
lennial Jerusalem. 13. On the north ... on the south 
—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptic read, ‘* And on the 
north and on the south. In Ezekiel 48. 32, Joseph, Benja- 
min, Dan (for which Manasseh is substituted in ch, 7. 6), 
are on the east, Reuben, Judah, Levi, are on the north, 
Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun, on the south. Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali, on the west, In Numbers 2., Judah, Issachar, 
Zebulun, are on the east. Reuben, Simeon, Gad, on the 
south. Ephraim, Manasseh, Benjamin, on the west. Dan, 
Asher, Naphtali, on the north. 14. twelve foundations 
—Joshua, the type of Jesus, chose twelye men out of the 
people, to carry twelve stones over the Jordan with 
them, as Jesus chose twelve apostles to be the twelve 
foundations of the heavenly city, of which He is Him- 
self the Chiet corner-stone, Peter is not the only apos- 
tolic rock on whose preaching Christ builds His Church, 
Christ Himself is the true foundation: the twelve are 
foundations only in regard to their apostolic testimony 
concerning Him, Though Paul was an apostle besides 
the twelve, yet the mystical number is retained, 12 rep- 
resenting the Church, viz., 8, the Divine number, mul- 
tiplied by 4, the world-number. in them the names, 
&c.—As architects often have their names inscribed on 
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their great works, so the names of the apostles shall be 
held in everlasting remembrance, Vulgate reads, ‘tin 
them.” But A, B, Syriac, Coptic, and ANDREAS read, 
‘upon them,’’ These authorities also insert “* twelve” 
before '*names,” 15. hada golden reed—So Coptic. But 
A, B, Vulgate, and Syriac read, ‘‘ Had (as) a measure, a gold- 
en reed.” In ch. 11. 2 the non-measuring of the outer 
courts of the temple implied its being given up to secular 
and heathen desecration. So here, on the contrary, the 
city being measured implies the entire consecration of 
every part, all things being brought up to the most exact 
standard of God’s holy requirements, and also God’s ac- 
curate guardianship henceforth of even the most minute 
parts of His holy city from all evil. twelve thousand 
furlongs—lil., “to 12,000 stadii:’ one thousand furlongs 
being the space between the several twelve gates. BEN- 
GEL makes the length of each side of the city to be 12,000 
stadii, The stupendous height, length, and breadth veing 
exactly alike, imply its faultless symmetry, transcend- 
ing in glory all our most glowing conceptions. 1%, hun- 
dred... forty... four cubits—Twelve times twelve: 
the Church-number squared. The wall is far beneath the 
height of the city. measure of a man, that is, of 
the angel —The ordinary measure used by. men is the 
measure here used by the angel, distinct from “the. 
measure of the sanctuary.” Men shall then be equal to 
the angels, 18. the building—“the structure” [TREGEL- 
LES], Greek endomeesis. gold,like .. . clear glass—Ideal 
gold, transparent as no gold here is. [ALFORD.] Excel- 
lencies will be combined in the heavenly city which now 
seem incompatible. 19. And—So Syriac, Coptic, and AN- 
DREAS. But A, B,and Vulgate omit. Cf. v. 14 with this 
verse; also Isaiah 54. 11. all manner of precious stones 
—Contrast ch. 18. 12 as to the harlot, Babylon, These 
precious stones constituted the “foundations.” chalee- 
dony—Agate from Chalcedon: semi-opaque, sky-blue, 
with stripes of other colours, [ALFORD,.] 20. sardonyx 
—A gem having the redness of the cornelian,; and the 
whiteness of -the onyx. sardius—(Vole, ch. 4.3.) chrys- 
olite—Described by PLINY as transparent and ofa golden 
brightness, like our topaz: different from our pale green 
crystallized chrysolite. beryl—of a sea-green colour, 
topaz—PLINY, 37. 32, makes it green and transparent, 
like our chrysolite. chrysoprasus—somewhat pale, and 
having the purple colour of the amethyst. [Pxiryy, 87, 20, 
21.) jacimth—The flashing violet brightness in the ame- 
ihyst is diluted in the jacinth, [PLrny, 37.41.] 21. every 
several—Greek, ‘“‘each one severally.” 22. me temple 
... God... the temple—As God now dwells in the 
spiritual Church, His “temple” (Greek naos, shrine; 1 Co- 
rinthians 3. 17; 6. 19), so the Church when perfected shall 
dwell in Him as her ‘ttemple”’ (naos: the same Greek). 
As the Church was “His sanctuary,’ so He is to‘be their 
sanctuary. Means of grace shall cease when the end of 
grace is come, Church ordinances shall give place to the 
God of ordinances. Uninterrupted, immediate, direct, 
communion with Him and the Lamb (ef. John 4, 23), shall 
supersede intervening ordinances, 23. in it—So Vulgate. 
But A, B, and ANDREAS read, “(shine) on it,’’ or lit., “for 
her.” the light—Greek, “*the lamp” (Isaiah 60. 19, 20). 
The direct light of God and the Lamb sball make the 
saints independent of God’s creatures, the sun and moon, 
for light. 24. of them which are saved... im—A, B, 
Vulgate, Coptic, and ANDREAS read, (the nations shall 
walk) “by means of her light: omitting “of them which 
are saved.’”’? Her brightness shall supply them with light. 
the kings of the earth— who once had regard only to 
their glory, having been converted, now in the new Jeru- 
salem do bring theirglory into it, to lay it down at the feet 
of their God and Lord. and honour—So B, Vulgate, and 
Syriac. But A omits the clause. 25. not be shut... by 
day—therefore shall never be shut: for it shall always be 
day. Gates are usually shut by night: but in it shall be 
no night. There shall be continual free ingress intoit, so 
as that all which is blessed and glorious may continually 
be brought into it. So in the millennial type. 26. All 
that was truly glorious and excellent in the earth and 
its converted nations shall be gathered into it; and whilst 
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all shall form one Bride, there shall be various orders 
among the redeemed, analogous to the divisions of na- 
tions on earth constituting the one great human family, 
and to the various orders of angels. 27. anything that 
defileth—Greek koinoun. A, B read [koinon]), “anything 
unclean.” in the Lamb’s book of life—(Vote, ch. 20. 12, 
16.) As all the filth of the old Jerusalem was carried out- 
side the walls and burnt there, so nothing defiled shall 
enter the heavenly city, but be burnt outside (cf. ch. 22. 
15). It is striking that the apostle of love, who shows us 
the glories of the heavenly city, is he also who speaks 
most plainly of the terrors of hell. On v. 26, 27, ALFORD 
writes a Note, rash in speculation, about the heathen na- 
tions, above what is written, and not at all required by 
the sacred text: cf. my Wote, v. 26, 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ver. 1-21. THE RIVER OF LIFE: THE TREE OF LIFE: 
THE OTHER BLESSEDNESSES OF THE REDEEMED. JOHN 
FORBIDDEN TO WORSHIP THE ANGEL. NEARNESS OF 
CHRIST’S COMING TO FIx MAN’S ETERNAL STATE. TES- 
TIMONY OF JESUS, HIS SPIRIT, AND THE BRIDE, ANY AD- 
DITION TO WHICH, OR SUBTRACTION FROM WHICH, SHALL 
BE ETERNALLY PUNISHED. CLOSING BENEDICTION. 1. 
pure—A, B, Vuigate, and HILARY, 22,omit. water of life 
-infinitely superior to the typical waters in the first 
Paradise (Genesis 2, 10-14); and even superior to those 
figurative ones in the millennial Jerusalem (Ezekiel 47. 1, 
&c., 12; Zechariah 14. 8), as the matured fruit is superior 
to the fower. The millennial waters represent full Gos- 
pel-grace; these waters of new Jerusalem represent Gos- 
pel-glory perfected. Their continuous flow from God, the 
Fountain of life, symbolizes the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of life derived by the saints, ever fresh, from Him: 
life in fulness of joy, as well as perpetual vitality. Like 
pure crystal, it is free from every taint: cf. ch. 4. 6, ‘ be- 
fore the throne a sea of glass, like crystal,’’ clear—Greek, 
“bright.’’ 2. The harmonious unity of Scripture is here- 
in exhibited. The Fathers compared it to a ring, an un- 
broken circle, returning into itself. Between the events 
of Genesis and those at the close of the Apocalypse, at 
least 6000 or 7000 years intervene; and between Moses the 
first writer, and John the last, about 1500 years. How 
striking itis that, as in the beginning we foundAdam and 
Bye, his bride, in innocence in Paradise, then tempted by 
the serpent, and drivenfrom the tree of life,and from the 
pleasant waters of Eden, yet not without a promise of a 
Redeemer who should crush the serpent; so at the close, 
the old serpent cast out for ever by the second Adam, the 
Lord from heaven, who appears with His Bride, the 
Church, in a better Paradise, and amidst better waters (v, 
1): the tree of life also is there with all its healing proper- 
ties, not guarded with a flaming sword, but open to all 
who overcome (ch. 2.7),and there is no more curse, street 
of it—i. c., of the city. om either side of the river—AL- 
FORD translates, ‘‘In the midst of the street of it (the city) 
and of the river, on one side and on the other” (for the 
second Greek enteuthen, A, B, and Syriac read, ekeithen: 
the sense is the same; cf. Greek, John 19,18); thus the 
trees were on each side in the middle of the space be- 
tween the street and the river. But from Ezekiel 47. 7,1 
prefer Hnglish Version. The antitype exceeds the type: 
in the first Paradise was only one tree of life; now there 
are ‘‘very many trees at the bank of the river, on the one 
side and on the other.”” To make good sense, supposing 
there to be but one tree, we should either, as MErpDE, 
suppose that the Greek for street is a plain washed on 
both sides by the river (as the first Paradise was washed 
on one side by the Tigris, on the other by the Euphrates), 
and that in the midst of the plain, which itself is in the 
midst of the river’s branches, stood the tree: in which 
case we may translate, ‘In the midst of the street (plain) 
isel/, and of the river (having two branches flowing) on 
this and on that side, was there the tree of life.’ Or 
else with DuRHAM suppose, the tree was in the midst 
of the river, and extending its branches to both banks. 
But cf. Ezekiel 47. 12, the millennial type of the final 
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Paradise; which shows that there are several trees of the 
one kind, all termed *‘ the tree of life.” Death reigns now 
because of sin; even in the millennial earth sin, and 
therefore death, though much limited, shall not altogether 
cease. But in the final and heavenly city on earth, sin 
and death shall utterly cease, yielded her fruit every 
month—Greek, “according to each month; each month 
had its own proper fruit, just as different seasons are now 
marked by their own productions; only that then, unlike 
now, there shall be no season without its fruit, and there 
shall be an endless variety, answering to twelve, the num- 
ber symbolical of the world-wide Church (cf, Votes, ch. 
12, 1; 21.14). ARCHBISHOP WHATELY thinks that the tree 
of life was among the trees of which Adam /reely ate 
(Genesis 2. 9, 16, 17), and that his continuance in immor- 
tality was dependent on his continuing to eat of this tree; 
having forfeited it, he became liable todeath; but still the 
effects of having eaten of it for a time showed themselves 
in the longevity of the patriarchs. God could undoubt- 
edly endue a tree with special medicinal powers. But 
Genesis 3, 22 seems toimply, man had noi yet taken of the 
tree, and that if he had, he would have lived for ever, 
which in his then fallen state would have been the great- 
est curse, leaves... for... healimg—(Ezekiel 47,9, 12.) 
The leaves shall be the health-giving preventive securing 
the redeemed against, not healing them of, sicknesses, 
Whilst “the fruit shall be for meat.’’? In the millennium 
described by Ezekiel 47., and ch, 20., the Church shall give 
the Gospel-tree to the nations outside Israel and the 
Church, and so shall heal their spiritual malady; but in 
the jinal and perfect new Jerusalem here described, the 
state of all is eternally fixed, and-no saying process goes 
on any longer (cf. v. 11). ALForD utterly mistakes in 
speaking of “nations outside,” and “dwelling on the 
renewed earth, organized under kings, and saved by the 
influences of the heavenly city.’(!) Ch v. 2, 10-27; the 
“nations” mentioned (ch, 21. 24) are those which have 
long before, viz., in the millennium (ch. 11,15), become the 
Lord’s and His Christ’s, 3. mo more curse—of which the 
earnest shall be given in the millennium (Zechariah 14, 11), 
God can only dwell where the curse and its cause, the 
cursed thing sin (Joshua 7, 12), are removed. So there fol- 
lows rightly, ‘‘But the throne of God and of the Lamb 
(who redeemed us from the curse, Galatians 3.10, 13) shall 
be in it.” Cf. in the millennium, Ezekiel 48.35. serve 
him—with worship (ch.7. 15). 4. see his face—revealed in 
Divine glory, in Christ Jesus. They shall see and know 
Him with intuitive knowledge of Him, even as they are 
known by Him (1 Corinthians 13, 9-12), and face to face. Cf, 
1 Timothy 6. 16, with John 14.9, God the Father can only 
be seen in Christ. im—G*reek, “on their foreheads,” Not 
only shall they personally and in secret (ch, 3.17) know 
their sonship, but they shall be known as sons of God to 
all the citizens of the new Jerusalem, so that the free flow 
of mutual love among the members of Christ’s family 
will not be checked by suspicion as here. 5. there—So 
ANDREAS. But A, B, Vulgate, and Syriac read, “(there 
shall be no night) any longer;” Greek eti for ekei. they 
mneed—A, Vulgate, and Coptic read the future, ** They shall 
not have need.” Breads ‘*(And there shall be) no need,” 
candle—Greek, “lamp.’’ A, Vulgate, Syriac, and Coptie 
insert “light (of a candle, or lamp).” Bomitsit. of the 
sun—So A. But B omits it. giveth... light—‘illu- 
mines.” So Vulgate and Syriac. But A reads, “ shall give 
light.” them—So B and ANDREAS. But A reads, “upon 
them,” reign—with a glory probably transcending that 
of their reign in heaven with Christ over the millennial 
nations in the flesh described in ch. 20, 4,6; that reign 
was but for a limited time, ‘‘a thousand years ;” this final 
reign is “unto the ages of the ages.”’ 6. these sayings 
are true—Thrice repeated (ch. 19.9; 21.5), For we are slow 
to believe that God is as good as Heis, The news seems 
to us, habituated as we are to the misery of this fallen 
world, too good to be true. [NANGLE.] They are no 
dreams of a visionary, but the realities of God’s sure 
word. holy—So ANDREAS. But A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, and 
Coptic read, ‘(the Lord God of the) spirits (of the proph- 
ets)” The Lord God who with His Spirit inspired their 
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8pirits so as to be able to prophesy. There is but one 
Spirit, but individual prophets, according to the measure 
given them [1 Corinthians 12. 4-11], had their own spirits 
[BENGEL] (1 Peter 1.11; 2 Peter 1.21), be done—Greek, 
“come to pass.” 7. “And” is omitted in Coptic and AN- 
DREAS with English Version, but is inserted by A, B, Vul- 
gate and Syriac. blessed—(Ch. 1.3.) 8. Both here and in 
ch, 19. 9, 10, the apostile’s falling at the feet of the angel is 
preceded by aglorious promise to the Church, accompanied 
with the assurance, that “These are the true sayings of 
God,” and that those are “‘ blessed” who keep them. Rap- 
turous emotion, gratitude, and adoration, at the prospect 
of the Church’s future glory transport bim out of himself, 
so as all but to fall into an unjustifiable act; contrast his 
opposite feeling at the prospect of the Church's deep fall 
[AUBERLEN], ch. 17. 6, where cf. the Note, and on ch. 19. 9, 
10. saw and heard—A, B, Vulgate, and Syriac transpose 
these verbs. Translate lit., ‘I John (was he) who heard 
and saw these things.”’ It is observable that in ch. 19. 10, 
the language is, ‘“‘I fell before his feet to worship him ;” 
but here, “I fell down to worship (God?) before the feet of 
the angel.”” It seems unlikely that John, when once re- 
proved, would fall into the very same error again. BEN- 
GEL’S view, therefore, is probable; John had first intended 
to worship the angel (ch. 19. 10), but now only at his feet in- 
tends to worship (God). The angel does not even permit 
this. 9. Lit., ‘“See not;’’ the abruptness of the phrase 
marking the angel’s abhorrence of the thought of his 
being worshipped however indirectly. Contrast the fallen 
angel's temptation to Jesus, “Fall down and worship 
me” (Matthew 4. 9). for—A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 
ANDREAS, and CYPRIAN omit “for;’”’ which accords with 
the abrupt earnestness of the angel’s prohibition of an 
act derogatory to God. and of—‘and (the fellow-servant) 
of thy brethren.’”’ 10. Seal not—But in Daniel 12. 4, 9 (ef. 
8. 26), the command is, ‘Seal the book,’ for the vision 
shall be “for many days.’”’ The fulfilment of Daniel’s 
prophecy was distant, that of John’s prophecy is near. 
The New Testament is the timeof theend and fulfilment. 
The Gentile Church, for which John wrote his Revelation, 
needs more to be impressed with the shortness of the 
period, as it is inclined, owing to its Gentile origin, to 
conform to the world and forget the coming of the Lord. 
The Revelation points, on the one hand, to Christ’s com- 
ing as distant, for it shows the succession of the seven 
seals, trumpets, and vials; on the other band, it pro- 
claims, ‘Behold I come quickly.’ SoChrist marked many 
events as about to intervene before His coming, and yet 
also saith, Behold I come quickly, because our right atti- 
tude is that of continual prayerful watching for His com- 
ing (Matthew 25. 6, 13,19; Mark 13. 32-37 [AUBERLEN]; cf. 
ch, 1,3), I. unjust—“ unrighteous ;” in relation to one’s 
fellow-men; opposed to “righteous,” or “just’’ (as the 
Greek may be translated) below. More literally, “he that 
doeth unjustly, let him do unjustly still.” filthy—in rela- 
tion to one’s own soul as unclean before God; opposed 
to “holy,” consecrated to God as pure. A omits the 
clause ‘‘ He which is filthy let him be filthy still.” But 
B supports it. In the letter of the Vienne and Lyons 
Martyrs (in EUSEBIUS) in the second century, the 
reading is, ‘He that is lawless (Greek anomos) let him 
be lawless; and he that is righteous let him be righteous 
(lit., ‘be justified’) still.” No MS. is so old. A, B, 
Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, ANDREAS, and CYPRIAN read, 
“let him do righteousness ” (1 John 2, 29; 3.7). The pun- 
ishment of sin is sin, the reward of holiness is holiness, 
Eternal punishment is not so much an arbitrary law, as 
a result necessarily following in the very nature of things, 
as the fruit results from the bud. No worse punishment 
can God lay on ungodly men than to give them up to 
themselves. The solemn lesson derivable from this verse 
is, Be converted now in the short time left (v. 10, end) be- 
fore “I come” (v. 7,12), or else you must remain uncon- 
verted for ever; sin in the eternal world will be left to its 
own natural consequences; holiness in germ will there 
develop itself into perfect holiness, which is happiness. 
12, And—In none of our MSS. But A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, 
Coptic, aud CYPRIAN omitit, behold, I come quickly— 
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(Cf. v.7.) my reward is with me—(Isaiah 40. 10; 62. 11.) 
to give—Greek, “to render.” every man—Greek, “to 
each.” shall be—So B in Mar. But B in TIiSCHENDORF, 
and A, Syriac, read “is.” 13. Tam Alpha—Greek, *... 
the Alpha and the Omega.”’ A, B, Vulgate, Syriac, ORIGEN, 
and CYPRIAN transpose thus, ‘“‘ the Firstand the Last, the 
Beginning and the End.” ANDREAS supports English 
Version. Cf. with these Divine titles assumed here by the 
Lord Jesus, ch. 1. 8,17; 21. 6. At the winding up of the 
whole scheme of revelation He announces Himself as the 
One before whom and after whom there is no God. 14. do 
his commandments—So B, Syriac, Coptic, and CYPRIAN. 
But A, Nand Vulgate read, (Blessed are they that) “wash 
their robes,”’ viz., in the blood of the Lamb (cf. ch. 7.14). This 
reading takes away the pretext for the notion of salvation 
by works. But even English Version reading is quite com- 
patible with salvation by grace; for God's first and grand 
Gospel *commandment”’ is to believe on Jesus. Thus our 
“right” to (Greek, privilege or lawful authority over) the 
tree of life is due not to our doings, but to what He has 
done for us. The right, or privilege, is founded, not on our 
merits, but on God’s grace, through — Greek, “by the 
gates.” 15. But—So Coptic. But A, B, HIppoLyTus, AN- 
DREAS, and CyPRIANomit. dogs—Greek, “the dogs;” the 
impure, filthy (v. 11; cf. Philippians 3. 2). maketh—in- 
cluding also “‘ whosoever practiseth a lie.” [W. KBLLY.] 
16. mine angel—for Jesus is Lord of the angels. unto 
you—ministers and people in the seven representative 
churches, and, through you, to testify to Christians of all 
times and places, root... offspring of David—Appro- 
priate title here where assuring His Church of “the sure 
mercies of David,” secured to Israel first,and through 
Israel to the Gentiles. Root of David, as being Jehovah; 
the offspring of David as man. David’s Lord, yet David’s 
son (Matthew 22. 42-45), the morning star—that ushered’ 
in the day of grace in the beginning of this dispensation, 
and that shall usher in the everlasting day of glory at its 
close. 1%. Reply of the spiritual Church and St. John to 
Christ's words (v. 7, 12, 16).. the Spirit—in the churches 
and in the prophets, the bride—Not here called “ wife,” 
as that title applies to her only when the full number 
constituting the Church shall have been completed. The 
invitation “*Come” only holds good whilst the Church is 
still but an affianced Bride, and not the actually-wedded 
wife. However, ‘‘Come’”’ may rather be the prayer of the 
Spirit in the Church and in believers in reply to Christ’s 
“Tcome quickly,” crying, Even so, “Come” (v, 7, 12); v. 
20 confirms this view. The whole question of your salva- 
tion hinges on this, that you be able to hear with joy 
Christ’s announcement, “‘I come,’’ and to reply, Come.” 
[BENGEL,] Come to fully glorify thy Bride. let him that 
heareth—i, ¢., let him that heareth the Spirit and Bride 
saying to the Lord Jesus, ‘‘Come,” join the Bride asa true 
believer, become part of her, and so say with her to Jesus, 
“Come.” Or ‘heareth” means “ obeyeth ;” for until one 
has obeyed the Gospel call, he cannot pray to Jesus 
**Come;’’ so ** hear’”’ is used, ch. 1.3; John 10, 16. Let him 
that hears and obeys Jesus’ voice (v, 16; ch. 1. 3) join in 
praying “‘Come.”’ Cf. ch. 6.1, Vote, 10. In the other view, 
which makes ‘‘Come” an invitation to sinners, this 
elause urges those who hear savingly the invitation 
themselves, to address the same to others, as did Andrew 
and Philip after they had heard and obeyed Jesus’ invi- 
tation, ‘*Come,”’ themselves. let him that is athirst 
come—as the Bride, the Church, prays to Jesus “Come,” 
so she urges all whosoever thirst for participation in the 
full manifestation of redemption-glory at His coming to us, 
to COME to Him in the mean time and drink of the living 
waters, which are the earnest of “ the water of life pure 
as crystal... out of the throne of God and of the Lamb” 
(v. 1) in the regenerated heaven and earth, Amd—So Sy- 
riac. But A, B, Vulyate, and Coptic omit “and,” whoso- 
ever will—i. ¢.,is willing and desirous, There is a de- 
scending climax; Let him that heareth effectually and say- 
ingly Christ’s voice, pray individually, as the Bride, the 
Church, does collectively, “Come, Lord Jesus ”’ (v, 20), Let 
him who, though not yet having actually heard unto sal- 
vation, and so not yet able to ioin in the prayer, “ Lord 
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Jesus, come,” still thirsts for it, come to Christ. Whosoever 
is even willing, though his desires do not yet amount to 
positive thirsting, let him take the water of life freely, i. e., 
gratuitously. 18. For—None of our MSS. has this. A,B, 
Vulgate, and ANDREAS read, “I,” emphaticalin the Greek. 
“ Ttestify.” unto these things—A, B,and ANDREAS read, 
“unto them.” add... add—Just retribution in kind. 
19. book—None of our MSS. read this. A, B, 8, Vulgate, 
Syriac, and Coptic read, ‘‘(take away his part, i. e., portion) 
from the tree of life,” i. e., shall deprive him of participa- 
tion in the tree of life, and fromthe things—So Vulgate. 
But A, B, &, Syriac, Coptic, and ANDREAS omit “and;’ 
then “ which are written in this book”’ will refer to “‘ the 
holy city and the tree of life.”” Asinthe beginning of this 
book (ch. 1. 3) a blessing was promised to the devout, obe- 
dient student of it, so now atits close acurse is denounced 
against those who add to, or take from, it. 20. Amen. 
Even so, come—The Song of Solomon (8. 14) closes with 
the same yearning prayer for Christ’s coming. A, B, and 
& omit “Even so,” Greek nai; then translate for Amen, ‘So 
be it, come, Lord Jesus ;’’ joining the “ Amen,” or “So be 
it,” not with Christ’s saying (for He calls Himself the 
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“Amen” at the beginning of sentences, rather than puts 
it as a confirmation at the end), but with St. John’s reply. 
Christ’s ‘I come,” and St. John’s “Come,” are almost co- 
incident in time; so truly does the believer reflect the 
mind of his Lord, 21. our—So Vulgate, Syriac and Coptic. 
But A, B,and Nomit, Christ—So B, Vulgate, Syriac, Coptic, 
and ANDREAS, But A, omit. with you all—So none 
of our MSS. B has “ with all the saints.” A and Vulgate 
has “with all.” § has “with the saints.” This closing 
benediction, Paul’s mark in his Epistles, was after Paul’s 
death taken up by St. John. The Old Testament ended 
with a “curse” in connection with the law; the New Tes- 
tament ends with a blessing in union with the Lord Je- 
sus. Amen—So B, 8%, and ANDREAS. A and Vulgate Ful- 
densis omit it. 


May the Blessed Lord who has caused all holy Scrip- 
tures to be written for our learning, bless this humble ef- 
fort to make Scripture expound itself, and make it an 
instrument towards the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of saints, to the glory of His great name and 
the hastening of His kingdom! Amen, 
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[NoTE.—The accent (') shows where the stress of the voice should fall. (?) denotes meanings which are doubtful. ~ (4. V.); 
‘which see,” refer to the word indicated. (b) stands for “bread” or “brother ;” (c) “ city; (a) “ daughter; (f) “ father” or 


“fountain ;” (h) “ house ;” (h.-p.) ‘*high-place ;” (J) “Jehovah ;” (k) “king ;” (1),“ lord ;? (m) meadow" 


(0) * oak ;” (p) ‘‘people ;” (s) “servants” or * son,’”) 


AAR 


Aaron, a/-ron, lofty, mountainous. 

Abaddon, a-bad/-don, the destroyer. 

Abagtha, a-bag’-thah, given by for- 
tune. 

Abana, ab’/-a-nah. 

Abarim, ab-a/-rim, regions beyond. 

Abba, ab’-bah, father, 

Abda, ab/-dah, servant. 

Abdi, ab’-dy, s. of Jehovah. 

Abdiel, ab/-di-el, s. of God. 

Abdon, ab/-don, servile. 

Abednego, a-bed’-ne-go, servant or 
worshipperof Nego (Mercury 2). 


Abel, a/-bel, vanity, vapour. (2) A 
meadow. 
Abel-beth-maachah, a/-bel-beth- 


ma/-a-kah, meadow of the house of 
Maachah. 

Abel-maim, a’-bel-may’-im, m. of the 
waters, 

Abel-meholah, a/-bel-me-ho’-lah, m. 
of dancing. 

Abel-mizraim, a/- bel- miz/-ray-im, 
mourning of the Egyptians. 

Abel-shittim, a/-bel-shit/-tim, 1nea- 
dow of acacias. 

Abez, a/-bez, whiteness. 


Abi, ab’-i, } whose father is Je- 
Abiah, ab-i/-ah, hovah. 
Abi-albon, ab-by-al’-bon, /. of 


strength. 

Abiasaph, ab-i’-a-saf, f. of gather- 
ing. 

Abiathar, ab-i’-a-thar, /. of plenty. 

Abib, a/-bib, an ear of corn, or green 
ear. 

Abidah, ab-i’-dah, f. of knowledge. 

Abidan, ab’-i-dan, /. of a judge. 

Abiel, ab’-i-el, 7. of strength. 

Abi-ezer, ab-i-e’-zer, f. of help. 

Abigail, ab’-i-gal, whose /. is exulta- 
tion, 

Abihail, ab-i-ha’-il, f/. of strength. 

Abihu, a-bi’-hu, He (i. ¢., God) is my /. 

Abihud, ab-i’-hud, whose /, is Judah, 

Abijah, ab-i’-jah, whose f. is Jeho- 
vah. 

Abilene, ab-bi-le’-ne. 

Abimael, a-bim’/-ma-el, 
might. 

Abimelech, a-bim’/-me-lek, f/. king, 
or f. of the king. 


father of 





ADD 


Abinadab, ab-in’-a-dab, noble /. or 
J. of nobility. 

Abinoam, ab-in’-o-am, /. of pleasant- 
ness, 

Abiram, ab-i’-ram, /. of loftiness, 

Abishag, ab/-i-shag, whose /. is error, 

Abishai, ab-ish/-ai, /. of gift. 


.| Abishalom, ab-ish/-a-lom, /. of peace. 


Abishua, ab-ish’-u-ah, /. of welfare. 

Abishur, ab/-i-shur, /. of the wall. 

Abital, ab/-i-tal, whose /. is the dew. 

Abitub, ab/-i-tub, /. of goodness. 

Abiud, ab-i’-hud, /. of praise. 

Abner, ab/-ner, /. of light. 

Abram, ab/-ram, a high /. : 

Abraham, A’-bra-ham, /. of a great 
multitude, 

Absalom, ab’-sa-lom, /. of peace. 

Accad, ak’-kad, fortress. 

Accho, ak’-ko sand heated (by the 
sun). 

Aceldama, a-cel’-da-ma, field of blood. 

Achaia, a-ka -yah. 

Achaicus, a-ka/-ikus, belonging to 
Achaia, 

Achan, or ACHAR, a/-kan, 
troubling, or troubled. 

Achaz, a/-kaz (same as AHAZ, q. V.). 

Achbor, ak’/-bor, a mouse, 

Achim, a/-kim (perhaps the same as 
JACHIN, q. V.). 

Achish, a/-kish, angry (?). 

Achmetha, ak/-me-thah, fortress (?). 

Achor, a/-kor, trouble, causing sor- 
row. 

Achsah, ak’-sah, anklet. 

Ach-shaph, ak’-shaf, enchantment, 

Achzib, ak’-zib, deceit. 

Ada, ADAH, a/-dah, ornament, beauty. 

Adadah, festival. 

Adaiah, ad-ai/-yah, whom Jehovah 
adorns. 

Adalia, ad-a-li’-ah, upright (?). 


a/-kar, 


Adam, ad’-am, 
eal ps senna red, red 
Adamah, earth, 


Adami, ad’-a-my, human, 

Adar, a/-dar, greatness, splendour, 
Adbeel, ad/-be-el, miracle of God. 
Addan, ad’-dan, humble (?), 
Addar, ad’-dar, greatness (?). 
Addi, ad’-dy, ornament, . 








or “multitude ;” 


wre 


AHA 


Addon, ad’-don, humble (2), 

Ader, a/-der, flock, 

Adiel, a-di’-el, ornament of God. 

Adin, a/-din, } slender, pliant, deli- 

Adina, ad’-i-na, cate, 

Adithaim, ad-i-thay’-im, 
ornament, or prey. 

Adlai, ad/-lai, justice of God. 

Admah, ad/-mah (same as ADAMAH, 
qo ys: 

Admatha, ad’-ma-thah, earthy (?). 

Adna, 

Adnah, ad’-nah, pleasure, 

Adonibezek, a-don’-i-be’-zek, lord of 
Bezek, 

Adonijah, ad-o-ni’-jah, Jehovah is 
my Lord. i 

Adonikam, a-don’-i-kam, lord of 
enemies, 

Adoniram, a-don-i’-ram, J, of height, 

Adonizedec, a-don/-i-ze’-dek, U, of jus- 
tice, 

Adoraim, ad-o-ray’-im, two heaps of 
mounds, 

Adoram, a-do/-ram (contracted from 
ADONIRAM, q. V.). 

Adrammelech, ad-ram/-me-lek, mag- 
nificence of the king, king of fire. 

Adramyttium, ad-ra-myt’-ti-um, 

Adria, a/-dri-ah. 

Adriel, a/-dri-el, flock of God, 

Adullam, a-dul’-lam, justice of the 
people, 

Adummim, a-dum/-mim, the red 
(men ?), 

7Eneas, ee-nee/-as, praised, 

7Enon, ee’-non, springs. 

Agabus, ag’-a-bus, a locust, father’s 
feast. 

Agag, a’-gag, flaming. 

Agar, a/-gar (see HAGAR), 

Agee, a’-gee, fugitive. 

Agrippa, a-grip’-pa, one who at his 
birth causes pain, 

Agur, a/-gur, an assembler, one of 
the assembly. 

Ahab, a/-hab, father’s brother, 

Aharah, a-ha/-rah, after the brother, 

Aharhel, a-har’-hel, behind the wal), 
or breastwork. 

Ahasai, a-has/-a-i (probably a con 
traction of AHAZIAH, q. i 


two-fold 





AHA 


Ahasbai, a-has’-bai, I flee to: Jeho- 

vah. 

Ahasuerus, ahas-u-e’-rus, lion-king, 
probably the same as XERXES. 

Ahava, a-ha/-va, water. 

Ahaz, a’/-haz, possessor, 

Ahaziah, a-ha-zi’-ah, whom <i piodhcae 
upholds. 

Ahban, ah’-ban, brother of the wise. 

Aher, a/-her; following. 

Ahiah, ali-an, } brother of Jehovah; 

Ahiam, ahi’-am, b. of the people. 

Ahian, ahi’-an, brotherly. 

Ahiezer, a-hi-e’-zer, brother of help, 

Ahihud, ahi’-hud, b. (i. e., friend) of 
the Jews (or of praise). 

Ahijah, ahi’-jah (sameas AHIAH, q. Vv.) 

Ahikam, ahi/-kam, b. of the enemy, 

Ahilud, ahi’-lud, b. of one born. 

Ahimaaz, ahim’-a-az, b. of anger. 

Ahiman, a-hi’-man, brother of a gift. 

Ahimelech, ahim’/-me-lek, 6. of the 
king. 

Ahimoth, ahi’-moth, b. of death. 

Ahinadab, ahin’-a-dab, liberal or 
noble, 6. 

Ahinoam, ahin/-no-am, b. of grace, 

Ahio, ahi’-o, brotherly. 

Ahira, a-hi’-rah, brother of evil, 

Ahiram, a-hi/-ram, b. of height, 

Ahisamach, ahis’-sa-mak, 0. of sup- 
port or aid. 

Ahishahar, ahi’-sha-har, 
dawn. 

Ahishar, ahi/-shar, 0.of the singer, or 
of the upright. 

Ahithophel, a-hith’-o-phel, b. of folly, 

Ahitub, ahi’-tub, d. or friend of nies 
ness. 

Ahlab, ah’-lab, fatness, fertility. 

Ahlai, ah’-lai, oh that! 

Ahoah, aho’-ah, brotherhood, 

Aholah, a-ho/-lah, she has her,own 
tent. 

Aholiab, aho’-li-ab, father’s tent. 

Aholibah, a-hol’-i-bah, my tent is in 
her. 

Aholibamah, a-ho-lib’-a-mah, tent of 
the high place. 

Ahumai, a-hu’-ma-i, brother of (i. e., 
dweller near) water. 

Ahuzam, a-hu’-zam, their possession. 

Ahuzzath, ahuz’-zath, possession. 

Ai, a/-i, a heap of ruins. 

f, 

er onsen hawk, falcon, 

Aiath, a-i/-ath, ruins. 

Aijalon, ai’-ja-lon, 

fen” oe Piss * place of gazelles. 

Ain, a/-in, an eye, a fountain. 

Akkub, ak’-kub, insidious. 

Akrabbim, a-krab/-bim, scorpions. 

Alammelech, al-lam’-me-lek, King’s 
oak. 

Alameth, al/-a-meth, 

Alemeth, al/-e-meth, ' s covering, 

Alexander, alsex-an’- -der, the helper 
of men, 

Alexandria, al-ex-an’-dri-a (the city 
named after Alexander). 

Aliah, a-li’-ah (see Alvah), 

Alian, a-li’-an, tall, thick, 

Allon, al/-lon, an oak. 

Allon-Bachuth, al/-lon-Bach’-uth,o, 
of weeping. 

Almodad, al-mo’-dad, extension (?). 

Almon, + hidden, 


bd. of the 





ANI 


Almon-Diblathaim, a]’/-mon-Dib-la- 
thay’-im, hiding of the twin cakes. 

Aloth, a/-loth, yielding milk (?). 

Alpha, al’-fah (the first letter of the 
Greek alphabet). 

Alphveus, al/-fee-us, learned, chief. 

Alvah, al’-vah, iniquity. 

Alvan, al’-van, tall, thick. 

Amad, a’/-mad, eternal people. 

Amal, a/-mal, labour, sorrow. 

Amalek, am’-a-lek (uncertain, proba- 
bly derived from the preceding 
word). 

Amam, a/-mam, meeting-place, 

Amana, a-ma/-nah, or am/-a-nah, 
fixed, perennial. 

Amariah, am-a-ri/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah spoke of (i, e., promised), 

Amasa, a-ma/-sah, burden. 

Amasai, am-as’-ai, 

Amashai, am-ash/’-ai, \ burdensome, 

Amaziah, am-a-zi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah bears. 

Ami, a/-my (probably a form of Amm), 

Amittai, amit/-tai, true, 

Ammah, am/-mah, beginning, head, 

Amuni, am’/-my, my people. 

Ammiel, am/-mi-el, people of God, 

Ammihud, am-mi’/-hud, p. of Judah. 

Amminadab, peri eben ry p. of the 
prince 

Ammishaddai, ern. amipaaha ted ‘Pp. 
of the Almighty. 

Ammizabad, am-miz/-a-bad, p. of the 
giver (i. e., Jehovah), 

Ammon, am’/-mon, son of my p, 

Amnon, am/-non, faithful. 

Amok, a/-mok, deep. 

Amon, a’/-mon, foster-child. 

Amorite, am/-mo-rite, mountaineer. 

Amos, a/-mos, burden, 

Amoz, a’/-moz, strong. 

Amphipolis, am-fip’-po-lis, 
the city. 

Amplias, am/-pli-as, large, extensive, 
making more. 

Amram, am/-ram, people of the high- 
est (i. e., God). 

Amraphel, am/-ra-fel, 
the gods (?). 

Amzi, am/-zy, strong, 

Anab, a/-nab, place of clusters (of 
grapes), 

Anah, a’/-nah, answering. 

Anaharath, an-a-hah’-rath, snorting, 
or gorge (2). 

Anaiah, an-ai’-yah, whom Jehovah 
has answered, 

Anak, a’/-nak, long-necked, giant, 

Anammelech, a-nam’/-me-lek, im- 
age of the king, or, shepherd and 
flock (?), 

Anan, a/-nan, a cloud, 


around 


guardian of 


whom Jeho- 
vah covers (i. 
é., guards), 


(see HANA- 


Amani, a-na/-ni, 
Ananiah, an-a-ni/-ah, 


Amanias, an-na-ni’-as 
NIAH). 

Anath, a’/-nath, an answer (to prayer). 

Anathoth, an’-a-thoth, answers (to 
prayers). 

Andrew, 
manly, 

Andronicus, an-dro-ni’-kus, a man 
excelling others, a victorious man, 

Anem, a’/-nem, two fountains, 

Amer, a’-ner, a young man. 

Aniam, a’-ni-am, sorrow of the people. 


an’-droo, a strong man, 


= ARM 


Anim, a/-nim, fountains, 
Anna, an’-na, gracious, : 
Annas, an’-nas (see HANANIAH),) ° 
Antioch, an’-tj-ok, withstanding (?). 
Antipas, an/’-ti-pas (contraction of 
Antipater), for or like the father, 
Antipatris, an-tip’-a-tris (from the 
foregoing). 
Antothijah, an-to-thi/-jah, 
answered by Jehovah. 
Anub, a’/-nub, bound together. 
Apelles, a-pel’-lees, separated. 
Apharsachites, a-phar-sa/k-ites, 


prayers 


strength, fort- 

Aphek, a/-fek, ress, fortified 

Aphekah, a-fe’-kah, city (?), water- 
cress, 


Aphiah, af-fi’-ah, rekindled, refreshed, 

Aphrah, af’-rah, dust. 

Aphses, af’-sees, dispersion. 

Apollonia, ap-ol-lo’-ni-a (named after 
the god Apollo). 

Apollos, a-pol’-los, one that destroys, 

Apollyon, a-pol’-yon, one that exter- 
minates, 

Appaim, ap’-pay-im, the nostrils. 

Apphia, af’-fe-a, bringing forth, fruit- 
ful. 

Appii-forum, ap’-py-i-Forum, forum, 
or market-place of Appius. 

Aquila, ak’-wy-lah; an eagle. 

Ay, city. 

Ara, a/-ra, lion. 

Arab, a/-rab, ambush, lying in wait.. 

Arabah, ar’-a-bah, 

Arabia, a-ra/-bya, 

Arad, a’-rad, wild ass. 

Arah, a/-rah, wandering, 

Aram, a/-ram, height, high region, 

Aran, a’-ran, wild goat. 

Ararat, ar/-a-rat, holy ground. 

Araunah, ar-raw’-nah, ark (?), an ash 
or pine tree (?). 

Arba, ar’-bah, hero of Baal. 

Archelaus, ar-ke-la/-us, prince of the 
people. 

Archevites, ar’-ke-vites (the men of 
Erech, q. v.). 

Archi, ar’-ky (also from Erech), 
Archippus, ar-kip’-pus, master os the 
horse, 
Arcturus, 
bier (?). 


a sterile region. 


ark-tu’/-rus, an ark, a 


| Ara, fugitive (?). 


Ardon, ar’-don, fugitive. 
Areli, a-re’-li, sprung from a hero, son 
of a hero. 
Areopagus, 
Mars. 

Aretas, ar’-e-tas, one that is virtuous, 
pleasant, 

Argob, ar’-gob, a heap of stones, 

Aridai, a-rid/-ai, } 

Avidatha, a-rid’-a-thah, 

Arieh, a-ri’-eh, lion. 

Ariel, a-ri/-el, lion of God, 

Arimathzea, ar-i- ma - thea, 
heights. 

Arioch, a/-ri-ok, 

Arisai, a-ris’-sai, } lion-like. 

Aristarchus, ar-is-tar’-kus, best, ex 
cellent, chief. 

Aristobulus, ar-is-to;bu’-lus, a good 
counsellor, the best advice. 

Arkite, ark’-ite, fugitive. 

Armageddon, ar-ma-ged’-don, height 
of Megiddo. 

Armenia, ar-me’-nya. 


ar-e-op’-a-gus, hill of 


strong. 


the 


ARM 


Armoni, ar-mo/-ny, imperial. 

Arnan, ar’-nan, nimble, 

Arnon, ar’-non, noisy. 

Arod te 

siete dens } wit ass, 

Aroer, ar’-o-er, ruins (2). 

Arpad, ar’-pad, 

Arphad, ar’-fad, } support, 

Arphaxad, ar-fax’-ad. 

Artaxerxes, ar-tax-erx’-ees, powerful 
warrior, 

Artemas, ar’-te-mas, whole, sound, 
without a fault. 

Aruboth, ar’-u-both, windows. 

Arumah, a-roo’-mah, elevated. 

Arvad, ar’-vad, a wandering, place of 
fugitives, _ 

Arza, a)’-za, earth, 

Asa, a/-sah, physician, 

Asahel, as’-a-hel, 

Ashishoauca teen, whom God made 
(i. e., constituted, appointed). 

Asaph, «/’-saf, collector. 

Asareel, a-sar-e-l, whom God has 
bound. 

Asarelah, as-a-re’-lah, upright to God. 

Asenath, as’-e-nath, she who is of 
Neith (i. e., Minerva of the Egypt- 


ians). 

Ashan, a/-shan, smoke, 

Ashbel, ash’-bel, determination of 
God. oa 


Ashdod, ash’-dod, a fortified place, a 
eastle, 

Ashdoth-pisgah, ash’-doth-Piz-gah, 
outpourings of Pisgah. 

Asher, ash’-er, fortunate, happy. 

Asherah, ash-e’-rah, fortune, happi- 
ness. 

Ashima, ash’-i-ma, a goat with short 
hair, 

Ashkelon, ash’-ke-lon, 

Askelon, as’-Ke-lon, 

Ashkenaz, ash’/-ke-naz, 

Ashnah, ash’-nah, strong, mighty. 

Ashpenaz, ash’-pe-naz, horse’s nose, 

Ashtaroth, ash’-ta-roth, statues of 
Ashtoreth. 

Ashtoreth, ash’-to-reth, star, specially 
the planet Venus, the goddess of 
love and fortune, 

Asia, a/-shya, 

Asiel, a’-siel, created by God. 


} migration. 


Asnah, as’-nah, storehouse, bramble. |. 


Asnapper, as-nap’-per, leader of an 
army. 

Aspatha, as’-pa-tha, a horse, bullock. 

Asriel, as’/-ri-el, the yow of God, 

Asshur, ash’-ur, blackness. 

Aasir, as’-seer, captive. 

Assos, as/-sos. 

Assyria, as-syr'-rya (named from As- 
shur). 

Astaroth, as’-ta-roth, (see ASHTO- 

Astarte, as-tar’-tee, \ RETH), 

Asuppim, as-up’-pim, collections, 

Asyneritus, as-sin’-kry-tus, incom- 
parable. 

Atad, a’/-tad, buckthorn, 

Atarah, at/-a-rah, a crown. 

Ataxoth, at/-a-roth, 

Atroth, at’-roth, } 

Ater, a’-ter, bound, shut up. 

Athach, a/-thak, lodging-place. 

Athaiah, athai’-yah, whom Jehoyah 
made, 

Athaliah, ath-a-li/-ah, 
vah has afflicted, 


erowns, 


whom Jeho- 


, Augustus, 


BAA 


Athlai, ath’-lai. 

Athens, ath/-ens. 

Attai, at/-tai, opportune, wl ot 

Attalia, at-ta-li/-a, 

aw-gus’-tus, increasing, 
majestic. 

Aven, a’-ven, nothingness. 

Avim, av’-im, } 

Avith, a/-vith, cont 

Atal, a’-zal, noble, root, declivity. 

Azaliah, az-a-li/-ah, whom Jehovah 
has reserved. 

Azaniah, az-a-ni’-ah, whom Jehovah 
hears. 

Azarael, a-zar’-a-el, 

Azareel, a-za’-re-el, 
helps, 

Azariah, az-a-ri/-ah, whom Jehovah 
aids. 

Azaz, a’-zaz, strong. 

Azatiah, a7-a-zi/-ah, ober pete Jehovah 
strengthened. 

Azbuk, az/-buk, altegeth er desolated. 

Azekah, a-ze’-kah, a field dug over, 
broken up. 

Azel, a’-zel, noble. 

Azem, a’/-zem, strength, bone. 

Azgad, az’'-gad, strong in fortune, 

Awiel, a/-zi-el, whom God consoles. 

Aziza, a-zi’-zah, strong. 

Azmaveth, az-ma/-veth, 
death. 

Azmon, az’-mon, robust. 

Azmnoth-tabor, az/-noth-Ta’-bor, ears 
(i. e., Summits) of Tabor, 

Azor, a/-zor, 

Azur, a’-zur, helper. 

Azzur, az’/-zur, 

a/-zoth, } 
a-zo/-tus, 


Azoth, or AZOTUS, { 

(the Greek form of ASHDOD, q,. V.). 
Azriel, az’/-ri-el, whom God helps. 
Azrikam, az-ri’-kam, help against an 

enemy. 

Azubah, a-zu’-bah, forsaken. 
Azzah, az/-zah, the strong, fortified. 
Azzan, az/-zan, very strong. 


whom God 


strong to 


Baal, ba’-al, lord, master, possessor, 
owner, 

Baalah, ba’-a-lah, 

Baalath, ba’-a-lath, 

Baalath-beer, ba/-a-lath-be’-er, hay- 
ing a well. 

Baal-berith, 
nant lord. 

Baal-gad, ba’-al-Gad, lord of fortune. 

Baal-hamon, ba’-al-Ha/-mon, place 
of a. multitude. 

Baal-hanan, ba’-al-Ha/-nan, lord of 
benignity. 

Baal-hazor, ba’-al-Ha’-zor, having a 
village. 

Baal-hermon, ba/-al-Her’-mon, place 
of Hermon, 

Baali, ba/-a-ly, my lord. 

Baalim, ba/-a-lim, lords, 

Baalis, ba’-a-lis, son of exultation, 

Baal-meon, ba’-al-Me’-on, place of 
habitation. 

Baal-peor, ba’-al-Pe-or, lord of the 
opening. 

Baal-perazim, )ba’-al- Pe - ra’ 
place of breaches. 

Baal-shalisha, ba’-al-Sha/-li-sha, lord 
(or place) of Shalisha, 

Baal-tamar, ba’-al-Ta/-mar, place of 
palm-trees, 


\ mistress, 


ba/-al-Be-reeth’, cove- 


-zim, 
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Baal-zebub, ba-al’/-Ze-bub, lordof:tne 
fly. sey 
Baal-zephon, ba’-al-Ze’-phon, place 
of Typhon, or sacred to Typhon. .- 


Baana, ba’-a-nah, 
Baanah, } ppp panes 


Baara, ba/-a-rah, foolish. — . 
Baaseiah, ba-a-si’-ah, work of Jeho- 
vah. cimede 
Baasha, ba/-a-sha, wickedness. vesnts 
Babel, ba’-bel, vadé 
Babylon, bape ap na ; 
Baca, ba’/-kah, weeping. paane todd 
Bahurim, ba-hu’-rim, young men,. 
Bajith, ba/-jith (same as Beth), house 
Bakbakkar, bak-bak’-kar, wasting of 

the mountain, 
Bakbukiah, bak-buk-i/-ah, emptying 
(i. e., Wasting) of Jehovah...» 
Balaam, ba/-lam, foreigner, vhs 
Baladan, bal’-la-dan, whose. lord is 
Bel. ei 
Balah, ba’-lah, bashfulness (2)... ) > 
Balak, ba/-lak, empty, void. ; 
Bamah, ba*-mah, high place. ..; 
Bamoth, ba/-moth, high places... 
Bamoth-Baal, ba’-moth-Ba/-al, #, p. 
of Baal, eriists 
Bani, ba/-ny, built, 
aroiieanl ba-rab’-bas, son of Abba, 
or of shame. 
Barachel, bar’- 
blessed, 
Barachiah, bar-a-ki’-ah, }» 
Baraehias, bar-a-ki’-as, coma 
Jehovah blesses. vi Roath 
Barak,ba/-rak, thunderhelidaalaaiiar: 
Barhumite, bar-hu’-mite, te ‘an 
Baharumite, ba-har’-u-mite, 
inhabitant of Bahurim, q. v. 
Bariah, ba-ri/-ah, a fugitive. ©... 
Bar-jesus, bar-je’-sus, son of wines or 
Joshua, 
Bar-jona, bar-jo’-na, s. of Jonah 
Barkos, bar’-kos, painter, 
Barnabas, bar/-na-bas, son of eom- 
fort. ; 
Barsabas, bar’-sa-bas, s. of Saba. 
Bartholomew, bar-thol/-o-mew, —_ 
Talmai. 
Bartimzeus, 
Timeus. 
Baruch, ba/-rook, blessed. 
Barzillai, bar-zil/-lai, of iron, 
Bashan, ba/-shan, soft, sandy soil. 
Bashan-havoth-jair, ba/-shan-Ha’- 
voth-Jay’-yir, B. of the villages of 
Jair. tani 
Bashemath, 
smelling, 
Bathrabbim, bath-rab’-bim, yan aod 
ter of many. 

Bath-sheba, bath’-she-bah, * of ‘the 
oath. ‘ 
Bath-shua, bath’-shu-ah, d. of wealth, 

Bavai, bay’-vai, son of wishing (?). 
Bazlith, baz’-lith, a making naked. 
Bealiah, be-a-li’-ah, whom Jehovah 
rules. 
Bealoth, be’-a-loth, citizens (?)» See 
BAALATH, 
Bebati, beb/-ai, father, paternal 
Becher, be'-ker, a young aw od 
firstborn, 
Bechorath, be-ko’-rath, ottspring of 
the first birth. 
Bedad, be’-dad, separation, part.) 
Bedan, be’-dan, servile. 
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au act 


a-kel, whom,.God 


bar - ty -mee’-us, 8, of 


bash’-e-math, sweet 
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Bedetah, bed-e-i’-ah, in the protec- 
tion of Jehovah, 

Beeliada, be-el-i/-a-dah, whom the 
Lord has known. 

Beelzebub, be-el’-ze-bub (see BAAL- 
ZEBUB). 

Beer, be’-er, 

Beers Vyoco-ran,f® well. 

Beer-elim, be-er-e’-lim, w. of heroes. 

Beeri, be-e’-ry, man of the w, 

Beer-lahai-roi, be-er’-la-hah’-y-ro’y, 
w. of seeing (God) and living. 

Beeroth, be-e’-roth, wells. 

Beer-sheba, be-er’-she-bah, well of 
theoath. ; 

Beeshterah, be-esh’-te-rah, house or 
temple of Astarte. 

Behemoth, be-he’-moth (but more 
commonly pronounced in English, 
be’-he-moth), great beast, or perhaps 
water-ox, 

Bekah, be’-kah, part, half. 

Bel, bel. (See BAAL.) 

et. } be’-lah, destruction, 

Belial, be’-li-al, worthless. 

Belshazzar, be]-shaz’-zar, \ Rel’s 

Belteshazzar, bel-te-shaz’-zar 
prince (i. e., prince whom Bel fa- 
vours). 

Ben, ben, son. 

Benaiah, be-nai’-yah, whom Jehoyah 
has built. 

Ben-ammi, ben-am’-my, son of my 
own kindred. 

Bene-berak, ben-eb’-e-rak, sons of 
Barak (or of lightning). 

Bene-jaakan, ben-e-ja/-a-kan, s. of 
Jordan, 

Ben-hadad, ben-ha’-dad, s. of Hadad. 

Ben-hail, ben-hah’-il, s. of the host 
(i. e., Warrior). 

Ben-hanan, ben-ha’-nan, s. of one 
who is gracious. 

Beninu, ben-ee’-noo, our s, 

Benjamin, ben’-ja-min, s. of the right 
hand, 

Beno, ben’-o, his s. 

Yen-oni, ben-o’-ny, s. of my sorrow. 

Ben-zoheth, ben-zo’-heth, s. of Zo- 
heth. 

Beon, be’-on (contracted from Baal- 
meon, q. V.). 

Beor, be’-or, torch, lamp. 

Bera, be’-ra, son of evil (7). 

Berachah, ber-a’-kah, blessing. 

berachiah, ber-a-ki’-ah, 

Berechiah, ber-e-ki’/-ah, 
hovah hath blessed. 

Beraiah, be-rai’-yah, whom Jehoyah 
created, 

Berea, be-re’-a. 

Bered, be'-red, hail. 

Beri, be’-ry. (See BEERI.) 

Beriah, be-ri’-ah, son of evil (?), a 
gift (7). 

Beriites, be-ri/-ites, descendants of 
Beriah, 

Berith, be’-rith, a covenant. 

Bernice, ber-ni’-see, bringer of victory. 
Berodach-baladan, ber’-o-dak-Bal’-a- 
dan, Berodach, worshipper of Bel. 

Berothah, ber’-o-thah, 

Berothai, bero’-thai, }my yertive 

Besai, be’-sai, sword, or victory (?). 

Besodeiah, be-so-di’-ah, in the secret 
of meres 


} whom Je- 
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Besor, be’-sor, cold, to be cold, as 
water, 

Betah, be’-tah, confidence. 

Beten, be’-ten, valley. 

Bethabara, beth-ab/-a-rah, house of 
passage, 

Beth-anath, beth’-a-nath, 

Beth-anoth, beth’-a-noth, 
sponse, or echo, 

Bethany, beth’-a-ny, h. of dates. 

Beth-arabah, beth-ar’-a-bah, h. of the 
desert. 

Beth-aram, beth-a/-ram, h. 
height. 

Beth-arbel, beth-ar’-bel, A. of the am- 
bush of God, 

Beth-aven, beth-a’/-ven, h. of vanity 
(i. e., Of idols), 

Beth-azmaveth, beth-az-ma’-veth, A, 
strong as death. 

Beth-baal-meon, beth/-ba-al-me’-on, 
h, of Baal-meon, 


}h. of re- 


of the 


Both-bara, beth’-ba-rah. (See BETH- 
ABARA.) 

Beth-birei, beth-bir’-e-i, fh. of my 
creation, 


Beth-car, beth’-kar, h. of pasture. 

Beth-dagon, beth-da’-gon, h. of Da- 
gon, 

Beth-diblathaim, beth-dib-la-thay’- 
im, fi, of the two cakes, 

Bethel, beth’-el, 2. of God. 

Beth-emek, beth-e’-mek, fh, of the 
valley. 

Bether, be/-ther, separation, 

Bethesda, beth - es’-dah, 
mercy. 

Beth-ezel, beth-e’-zel, h. of firm root 
(i. e., of fixed dwelling), 

Beth-gader, beth-ga’-der, h. of the 
wall. 

Beth-gamul, beth-ga’-mul, h, of the 
weaned. : 

Beth-haccerem, beth-hak’-ker-em, h. 
of the vineyard, 

Beth-haggan, beth-hag’-gan, the gar- 
den-h, 

Beth-haran, beth-ha’-ran, h. of the 


house of 


height. 

Beth-hoglah, beth-hog’-lah, h. of the 
partridge. 

Beth-horon, beth-ho’-ron, h. of the 
hollow. 

Beth-jeshimoth, beth-jesh’-i-moth, 


h. of the deserts. - 

Beth-lebaoth, beth-leb’-a-oth, hk. of 
lionesses. 

Beth-lehem, beth’-le-hem, h. of bread, 

Beth-lehem-ephratah, beth’-le-hem- 
Ef’-ra-tah, B, the fruitful (7), 

Beth-lehem-judah, beth/-le-hem-Ju’- 
dah, B. of Judah, 

Beth-maachah, beth - ma’-a-kah, 
house of Maachah., 

Beth-marcaboth, beth-mar’-ca-both, 
h. of chariots. 

Beth-meon, beth-me’-on, A. of habi- 
tation, 

Beth-nimrah, beth-nim/-rah, h. of 
limpid and sweet water. 

Beth-palet, beth-pa/-let, h. of escape, 
or of Pelet. 

Beth-pazzez, beth-paz’-zez, h. of dis- 
persion. 

Beth-peor, 
(Baal) Peor. 

Bethphage, beth-fa’-jee, house of un- 
ripe figs. 


beth-pe’-or, temple of 
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Beth-phalet, beth-fa/-let. (See BETH- 
PALET.) ; 
Beth-rapha, beth-ra/-fah, house of the 

giant, ¢ 
Beth-rehohb, beth-re’-hob. A, or region 
of breadth. 
Bethsaida, beth-sa/-i-da, h. of fishing. 
Beth-shan, beth’-shan, } h 
Beth-shean, beth-she’-an, - of rest, 
Beth-shemesh, beth’-she-mesh, A. of 
the sun. 
Beth-shittah, 
acacias, 
Beth-tappuah, beth-tap/-pu-ah, A. of 
apples or citrons, 
Bethuel, be-thu’-el, man of God, 


beth-shit’-tah, A. ot 


Bethul, be-thewl/, abode of. God, 
tarrying of God. 

Beth-zur, beth’-zur, house of the 
rock, 


Betonim, bet-o/-nim, pistachio nuts, 

Beulah, be-ew’-lah, married, 

Bezai, be’-zai, victory. 

Bezaleel, be-zal’-e-el, in the shadow 
(i. e., the protection) of God. 

Bezek, be’-zek, lightning. 

Bezer, be’-zer, ore of precious metal, 

Bichyi, bik’-ri, juvenile. 

Bidkar, bid/-kar, son 
through. 

Bigtha, big’-thah, 

Bigthan, big’-than 

Bigvai, big’-vai, 
happy (?). 

Bildad, bil’-dad, son of contention, 

Bileam, bil’-e-am, foreign. 

71%. 

ieee sara } cheerfulness. 

Bilhah, bil’-hah, modesty. 

Bilhan, bil’/-han, modest. 

Bilshan, bil/-shan, son of tongue (i. e., 
eloquent). 

Bimhal, bim’-hal, son of circumcision, 

Binea, bin’-e-ah, a gushing forth. 

Binnui, bin’-nu-i, building. 

Birsha, bir’-sha, son of wickedness. 

Birzavith, bir’- za-vith, apertures, 
wounds (?), well of olives (?). 

Bishlam, bish’-lam, son of peace. 

Bithiah, bith-i’-ah, daughter (i. e., 
worshipper) of Jehovah, 

Bithron, bith’-ron, section. 

Bithynia, bi-thinn’-ya. 

Bizjothiah, biz-joth’-i-ah, 

Bizjothjah, biz-joth’-jah, 
ot Jehovah. 

Biztha, biz’-tha, eunuch. 

Blastus, blas/-tus, one who sprouts, 
gum. 

Boanerges, 
thunder, 

Boaz, bo’-az, 

Booz, bo’-0z, 

Bocheru, bok’-e-roo, he is firstborn, 

Bochim, bo’-kim, weepers. 

Bohan, bo’-han, thumb. 

Boscath, bos’-cath, stony, 
ground, 

Bosor, bo/-sor (same as Beor, q. V.). 

Bozez, bo’-zez, shining. 

Bozrah, boz’-rah, a fold, sheepfold. 

Bukki, buk’-ki, wasting. 

Bukkiah, buk-ki’-ah, w. of Jehovah. 

Bunah, bew’-na, prudenoe. 

Bunni, bun’-ni, built. 

Buz, buzz, despised, or contemned. 

Buzi, bew’-zi, descended from Buz. 


of piercing 


} wit of fortune, 


husbandmen (?), 


contempt 


bo-a-ner’-ges, sons of 


} fleetness, 


elevated 


CAB 


Cah, kab, hollow. 

Cabbon, kab’-bon, bond, sem 

Cabul, ka’-bul, as pothing: 

Czesar, see’-zar, a cut or gash. 

Caiaphas, kai’-a-fas, depression. 

Cain, kane, 

Cainan, kai’-nan, 
sessed, or acquired, 

Calah, kah/-lah, old age. 

Calcol, kal/-kol, sustenance, + 

Caleb, ka’-leb, a dog. 

Caleb-ephratah, ka’-leb-Eph’-ra-tah, 
C. the fruitful. 

Caineh, kal’-nay, 

Calno, kal’-no, 
ing. 

Calwary, kal’-va-ry, skull. 

Camon, ka’/-mon, aboundingin stalks. 

Cana, ka’/-nah, reedy. 

Canaan, ka/-nan, depressed, low re- 
gion, merchant. 

Candace, kan-da’-see, who possesses, 
sovereign of slaves (?). 

Canneh, kan’-nay, plant or shoot. 

Capernaum, ka-per’-na-um, city of 
consolation (?). 

Caphtor, kaf’-tor, chaplet, knop (?). 

Caphtorim, kaf-to-rim, inhabitants 
of Caphtor, 

Cappadocia, kap-pa-do’-shya. 

Carcas, kar’-kas, eagle (?), severe, 

Carchemish, kar’-ke-mish, fortress 
of Chemosh. 

Careah, ka-re’-ah, bald. 

Carmel, kar’-mel, the mountain of 
the garden, park. 

Carmi, kar’-my, a vinedresser, 

Carpus, kar’-pus, fruit, or fruitful, 

Carshena, kar’-she-nah, spoiling of 
war. 

Casiphia, ka-sif’-i-a, silver (?). 

Casleu, kas’-lew, languid. 

Casluhim, kas’-lu-him, fortified, 

Castor, kas’-tor. 

Cenchrea, sen’-kre-a, millet, small 
pulse. 

Cephas, see’-fas, a rock, or stone. 

Cesarea, ses-a-re/-a, numed after (Au- 
gustus) Ceesar. 

Cesarea-philippi, ses-a-re’-a-Phil-ip’- 
pi, named after Philip (the tetrarch), 

Chalcol, kal’-kol, sustenance, 

Chaldea, kal-de’-a, 

Charashim, kar’-a-shim, craftsmen. 

Charran, kar’-ran, (See HARAN.) 

Chebar, ke’-bar, length, 

Chedorlaomer, ked-or-la/-o-mer, 
handful of sheaves, 

Chelal, ke/-lal, completion. 

Chelluh, kel’-lew, the state or condi- 
tion of a bride, completed. 

Chelnb, ke’-lub, basket, 

Chelubai, ke’-lu-bai (same as Caleb, 
Ey 

Chemarims, kem/-a-rims,in black (at- 
tire), 

Chemosh, ke’-mosh, subduer, con- 
queror, tamer, 

Chenaanah, ke-na/-a-nah, merchant. 

Chenani, ken/-a-ny, protector. 

Chenaniah, ken-a-ni/-ah, whom Je- 
hovah hath set. 

Chephar-haammonai, ke/- far-Ha- 
am/-mo-nai, village of the Ammon- 
ites, 

Chephirah, ke-fi’-rah, village. 

Cheran, ke’-ran, a harp, lyre. 

Cherethims, ker’-eth-ims, Cretans (?). 


} @ possession, pos- 


} fortified and will- 
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Cherethites, ker'-eth-ites, execution- 
| ers, runners, 
| Cherith, ke’-rith, 
Cherish, ke’-rish, 
Cherub, ke'-rub, } a herald (?). 
| Cherub, cher’-ub, strong (?). 
Cherubim, cher’-u-bim (plural of 
cherub), 
Chesalon, kes’-a-lon, sip bee yhope. 
Chesed, ke’-sed, gain, 
Chesil, ke’-sil, a fool, aingodtty# 
Chesulloth, ke-sul’-loth, confidences, 
Chezib, ke’-zib, false. 
Chidon, ki’-don, dart, javelin. 
Chileab, kil/-e-ab, whom the father (7. 
e., Creator) has perfected. 
Chilion, kil’-e-on, wasting away. 
Chiimad, kil’-mad. 
Chimham, kim’-ham, 
longing. 
Chinnereth, k fattest a lyre. 
Chinneroth, kin’-ne-roth, 
Chios, ki’-os, open, or opening. 
Chisleu, kis’-lew, languid. 
Chislon, kislon, confidence. 
Chisloth-tabor, kis’-loth-Ta’- hor, 
flanks of Tabor, 
Chittim, kit/-tim, men of Cyprus. 
Chiun, ki’-youn, statue, image, 
Chloe, klo’-ee, green herb, 
Chorashan, ko-ra’-shan, smoking 
furnace, 
Chorazin, 
Chorasin, 
or mystery. 
Chozeba, ko-ze’-ba, lying. 
Christ, the anointed (equivalent to 
MESSIAH). 
Chronicles, 
history. 
Chub, kub, the people of Nubia (?), 
Chun, kun, establishment, place (?). 
Chushane-rishathaim, ku’-sban - 
Rish-a-thay’-im, most malicious or 
wicked Cushite. 
Chuza, kew’-za, seer. 
Cilicia, si-lish’-ya. 
Cinnereth, kin’/-ne-reth. 
NEROTH.) 
Clauda, klaw’-da, 
Claudia, klaw’-dya. 
Clandius, klaw’-di-us. 
Clement, klem/’-ent, mild, good, mod- 
est. 
Cleopas, kle’-o-pas, 
Cleophas, kle’-o-fas, 
whole glory. 
Cnidus, ni’-dus, 
Col-hozelk, kol-ho’-zeh, all-seeing. 
Colosse, ko-los’-see, 
Colossians, ko-losh’-e-ans, people of 
Colosse. 
Coniah, ko-ni’-ah (contracted from 
JECONIAH, q. V.). 
Cononiah, kon-o-ni’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah defends, has set up. 
Coos, ko’-os, 
Cor, kor, a round vessel, 
Core, ko’-re, (See KoRAH.) 
Corinth, kor’-inth, 
Corinthians, ko-rinth’-yans, inhab- 
itants of Corinth. 
Cornelius, kor-ne/-lius, of a horn, 
Cos, kos. 
Cosam, ko’-sam, diviner, 
Coz, koz, horn. 
Coxbi, koz/-by, lying. 
Crescens, kres’-sens, growing. 


separation, 


languishing, 


} ko-ra/-sin, { the secrets 


kron’-j-kls, records of 


(See CHIN- 


} learned, the 
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Crete, kreet. eentetosth 
Cretians, kreet/-yans, inhabitants of 
Crete. meee 
Crispus, kris’-pus, curled. © 
Cush, Kush, atch naan dean 
Cushan, iu-shan, | black, 
Cushi, ku’/-shi, ; 
Cuth, kuth, “ow 
Cutha, ku’-tha, j treseure-hongaitan 
Cutheans, ku- ome inhabitants 
of Cuth, 
Cyprus, si’/-prus. 
Cyrene, si-re’-nee. 
Cyvrenius, si-re’-ni-us, who BOVOrES. 
Cyras, si’-rus, the sun, ' 


me) 


solr atghewerd 
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Dabareh, dab’-a-ray, bal 

Daberath, dab’-e-rath, sheapemate: 

Dabbasheth, dab/- ba-sheth, hump: of 
a camel, 

Dagon, da/-gon, little fish. 

Dalaiah, da-lai’-yah, whom Jehoyah 
hath freed, 

Dalmanutha, dal-ma-nu’-tha. 

Dalmatia, dal-may’-shya, . 

Dalphon, dal’-fon, swift. , 

Damaris, dam’-a-ris, a little woman, 

Damascenes, dam-a-seens’, people of 
Damascus, 

Damascus, da-mas/-kus, activity. 

Dan, dan, judge. 

Danjaan, dan-ja’-an, woodland Dan, 

Daniel, dan’-yel, God’s judge, 

Dahan, dan’-nah, low place, 

Dara, da’-rah ( probably contracted 
from the next word), 

Darda, dar’-dah, pear! of gaa 

Darius, da- ri’-us, compeller (2), _ 

Darkon, dar’-kon, scatterer. 

Dathan, da’- than, belonging 5 & 
fountain, 

David, da’-vid, beloved, 

Debir, de’-ber, inner sanctuary, _ 

Deborah, deb/-0- rah, bee, 

Decapolis, de-kap’. -o-lis, ten cities, 

Dedan, de’-dan, lowland, 

Dedanim, ded’-a-nim, inhabitants ot 
Dedan, ‘ 

Dehavites, de-ha’-vites, villagers. 

Dekar, de’-kar, piercing through, 

Delaiah, de-lai’-yah, whom Jehovah 
has freed, 

Delilah, de-li’-lah, feeble, pining 
with desire, weak, delicate, 

Demas, de’-mas, of the people (or con: 
tracted from the next word), ... 
Demetrius, de-me’-tri-us, belonging 

to Ceres, i 
Derbe, der’-bee, juniper (?), 
Denel, de-w’-el, inyocation of God, 
De nteronomy, dew- -ter-on’-o-my, a 
recapitulation of the law, 
Biana, di-an’-na, light-giving, perfect, 
Diblaim, dib- lay’-im, two: 
Diblathaim, dib-la-thay’-im, } cakes, 
Diblath, dib’-lath (supposed to be he 
same as Riblah, q. v.). 
Dibon, di’-bon, pining. 
Dibvon-gad, di-bon-gad, p, of Gad. 
Dibri, dib’-ry, eloquent, _ 
Didymus, did’-y-mus, twin, 
Diklah, dik’-lah, a palm tree, 
Dilean, dil’-e-an, cucumber field, 
Dimnah, dim/-nah, duughill, 
Dimon, di/-mon, - 
Dimonah, di-mo’-nah, }stitiness. 
Dinah, di’-nah, judged (@ ¢., acquit- 
ted), vindicated. 5 


j\-aenei 
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Dinaites, di’-na-ites, people of Dinah. 

Dinhabah, din-ha-bah, a lurking- 
place of robbers. 

Dionysius, di-o-ny’-si- us, belonging 
to Dionysius, or Bacchus. 

Diotrephes, di-ot/-re-fees, nourished 
by Jupiter. ; 

Dishan, di’-shan, antelope, : 

Dizahab, diz’-a-hab, a place abound- 
ing in gold. 

Dodai, do’-dai, loving. 

Dodanim, dod-a/-nim, leaders, ‘ 

Dodavah, dod-a’-vah, love of Jeho- 
vah, 

Dodo, do’-do, belonging to love. 

Doeg, do’-eg, fearful. 

Dophkah, dof’-kah, knocking, 

Dor, dor, dwelling. 

Dorcas, dor’-kas, gazelle. 

Dothan, do’-than, two wells or, cis- 
terns. 

Drusilla, droo-sil’-la, dew-watered. 

Dumah, dew’-mahb, silence, 

Darah, dew’-rah, circle. 


Ebal, e’-bal, (1) void of leaves, (2) 
stony. 

Ebed, e’-bed, servant. 

Ebedmelech, e’-bed-me’-lek, servant 
of the king. 

Ebenezer, eb-en-e’-zer, stone of help. 

Eber, e’-ber, the region beyond, a 
passer over. 

Ebiasaph, e-bi’-a-saf, father of gath- 
ering. 

Ebronah, e-bro’-nah, passage (of the 
sea). 

Ecclesiastes, ek - klee - zy -.as’ - 
preacher, 

Ed, ed, witness. 

Edar, e’-dar, flock. 

Eden, e’-den, pleasantness, 

Eder, e’-der, same as EDAR. 

Edom, e’-dom, red. 

Edomites, e/-dom-ites, 

_ of Idumea (or Edom), 
Edrei, ed’/-re-i, strong. 

Egiah, eg’-lah, heifer. 

Eglaim, eg-lay’-im, two pools. 

Eglon, eg’-lon, pertaining toa calf. 

Egypt, e’-jipt. 

Ehi, e’-hi, my brother. 

Ehud, e’-hud, joining together. 

Eker, e’-ker, rooting up. 

Ekron, ek’-ron, eradication. 

Eladah, el/-a-dah, whom God aries on. 

Elah, e’-lah, terebinth. 

Elam, e’-lam, age. 

Elamites, e’-lam-ites, inhabitants of 
Elam (or Persia). 

Elasah, el’-a-sah, whom God made. 

Elath, e’-lath, trees, a grove (perhaps 
of palm trees). 

El-bethel, el-beth’-el, 
Bethel. 

Eldaah, el/-da-ah, whom God called. 

Eldad, el/-dad, whom God loves. 

Elead, el/-e-ad, whom God praises, 

Elealeh, el-e- -a’/-lay, whither God as- 
cends. 

Eleasah, el-e-a/-sah, whom God made 
or created. 

Eleazar, el-e-a’-zar, whom God aids. 

El-elohe-israel, el-e-lo/-he-iz/-ra-el, 
God, the God of israel, 

Eleph, e’-lef, ox. 

Elhanan, el-ha’/-nan, 
gave. 


teez, 


inhabitants 


the God of 


whom God 











_ELP 


Eli, e’-li, going up, height, summit. 
Eliab, ol-i’-ab, whose father is God. 
Elinda, Yel -i’-a-dah, whom) God 
Eliadah,) cares for. 

Hliah, el-i’/-ab, my God is Jehovah., 

Eliahba, el-i’-a-bah, whom God hides, 

Eliakim, el-i-a-kim, whom God ‘has 
set. 

Eliam, e-li’-am, God’s people. 

Eliasaph, e-li’-a-saf, whom God 
added. 

Eliathah, e-li’-a-thah, to whom God 
comes. 

Elidad, e-li’-dad, whom God loves. 

Elie}, e/-li-el, to whom God strength 
se, gives. 

Eltenai, e-li-e’-nai, unto Jehovah my 
eyes (are turned). 

Bliezer, e-li-e/-zer, to whom God -is 
help. 

Elihoreph, el-i-ho’-ref, to whom God 
is the reward. 

Elihu, e-li-hu, whose God is He. 

Elijah, el-i’-jah, my God is Jeho- 
vah, 

Elika, el-i/-kah, God of the congrega- 
tion (2). 

Elim, e’-lim, trees, 

Elimelech, e*lim’-e-lek, to whom God 
is king. 

Elioenai, e-li-o-e/-ni, 
my eyes (are turned), 

Eliphal, e]/-i-fal, whom God judges. 

Eliphalet, e-liph’-a-let, to whom God 
is salvation, 

Eliphaz, el-i’-faz, to whom God is 
strength, 

Elipheleh, e-liph’-e-leh, whom God 
distinguishes (% e., makes distin- 
guished). 

Elisabeth, e-lis’-a-beth, the oath of 
Goda. 

Elisha, e-li’-sha, to whom God is sal- 
vation. 

Elishah, e-li’-shah, 

Elishama, e-lisha/-ma, whom ‘God 
hears. 

Elishaphat, e- 
judges. 

Elisheba, e-lish’-e-ba, to whom God 
is the oath. 

Elishua, e-lish’/-u-ah, to whom God is 
salvation. 

Eliud, e-li’-hud, God of Judah. 

Elizaphan, e-liz’-a-fan, whom God 
protects. 

Elizur, e-li’-zur, to whom. God is a 
rock, 

Elkanah, el-ka/-nah, whom God pos- 
sessed. 

Elkoshite, el’-ko-shite, inhabitant of 
Elkosh,. 

Ellasar, el’-la-sar, oak or heap of 
Assyria, 

Elmodam, el-mo’-dam 
ALMODAD, q. V.). 

Elnaam, el/-na-am, whose pleasure 
or joy God is, 

Elnathan, el-na/-than, whom God 
gave. 

Elon, e’-lon, oak. 

Elonites, e’-lon-ites, descendants of 
Elon, 

Elon-beth-hanan, e’-lon- beth - ha- 
nan, oak of the house of grace. 

Eloth, e’-loth (same as ELATH, q. v.). 

Elpaal, el’-pa-al, to whom God is the 
reward. 


unto, Jehovah 


lish’-a-fat, whom God 


(same as 








EPI 


Elpalet, el/-pa-let, to whom God 1s 
salvation. 

Elparan, el/-pa-ran, oak of Paran. 

Eltekeh, el’/-te-keh, to which God is 
fear (or object of fear). 

Eltekon, el/-te-kon, to which Goa is 
the foundation, 

Eltolad, el’-to-.ad, whose race or hep 
terity is from God. i 

Eluzai,e-lu’-zai, God is. my. radael 
(i. e., my praises are directed to God). 

Elymas, el/-y-mas, a om phd or 
sorcerer. 

Elzabad, el/-za-bad, whom God’ gave, 

Elzaphan, el’-za-fan, whom God pro- 
tects. 

Eminmas, e’-mims, terrible men, 
Emmanuel, em-man/-u-el, God with 
us. ‘ 

Emmaus, em-ma/-us, hot springs. » 

Emmor, em/-mor (same as ——_ 
q. Vs). 

Enam, e’-nam, two fountains. 

Enan, e’-nan, having eyes. 

Endor, en/-dor, fountain of habita- 
tion. 

Eneglaim, en-eg-la/-im, f. of two 
calves, or two pools. 

Engannim, en-gan’-nim, f. of gar- 
dens. 

Engedi, en’-ge-di, /. of the kid. 

Enhaddah, en-had’-dah, f. of sharp- 
ness, i. e.; swift. 

Enhakkore, en-hak-ko’-re, f. of the 
crier. 

Enhazor, en-ha/-zor, /. of the village, 

En-mishpat, en-mish/-pat, /, of judg- 
ment, 

Enoch, e’-nok, initiated, or initiating, 

Enon, e’-non. (See Non.) 

Enos, e/-nos, man. 

Enrimmon, en-rim’/-mon,. fountain 
of the pomegranate. 

En-rogel, en-ro/-gel, f. of the spy, or 
fuller’s f. 

Enshemesh, en-she’-mesh, f. of the 
sun. 

Entappuah, en-tap’-pu-ah, ~ of the 
apple tree, 


Epaphras, ep’-a-fras (contracted 
from the next word). 
Epaphroditus, e- paf- ro - di’ - tus, 


agreeable, handsome, 

Epenetus, e-pen/-e-tus, laudable, 

E,phah, e’-fah, darkness. 

Ephai, e/-fai, wearied out, lanputalk 
ing. 

Epher, e’-fer, calf, young animal, 

Ephes-dammim, e’- fes-dam/- —s 
cessation of blood, 

Ephesus, ef’-e-sus, 

Ephesians, e-fe’-zhi-ans, inhabitants 
of Ephesus, 

Ephilal, ef’-lal, judgment. 

Ephod, e’-tod, to gird on, put on. 

Ephphatha, ef’-fa-thah, be opened, 

Ephraim, e’-fra-im, double land, twin 
land, 

Ephraimites, e’-fra-im-ites. inhabit- 
ants of Ephraim, 

Ephratah, ef’-ra-tah, land, region (2), 
or fruitful (?). 

Ephrathites, ef’-rath-ites, 
ants of Ephrath, 

Ephron, e’-fron, of or belonging toa 
ealf. 

Epicureans, ep-i-ku-re’-ans, follow- 
ers of Epicurus, 


inhabit- 


is ER . 


Er, err, } ' 
foram, e'<rdkt) watcher, watchful, 
Eranites, e’-ran-ites, posterity of 
Eran. 
Erastus, e-ras’/-tus, lovely, amiable. 
Erech, e’-rek, length. 
Ert, e’-ri, guarding (i. e., worshipping) 
- Jehovah. 
_Erites, e’-rites, inhabitants of Eri, 
Esar-haddon, e’-sar-had’-don, gift of 
fire. 
Esau, e’-saw, hairy, rough. 
Esek, e’-sek, strife. 
Esh-baal, esh’-ba-al, man or fire of 
» Baal. 
Eshban, esh’-ban, reason, 
Eshcol, esh’-kol, cluster. 
Eshean, esh’-e-an, prop, support. 
Eshek, e’-shek, oppression. 
Eshtaol, esh’-ta-ol, petition, request. 
Eshtemoa, esh-tem-o/’-ah, } obedi- 
Eshtemoth, esh’-te-moth, ence, 
Eshton, esh’-ton, uxorious, womanly. 
Esli, es’-li, whom Jehovah reserved (?). 
Esrom, es’/-rom (same* as HEZRON, 
q. V.). 
Esther, es’-ter, star, sisters felicity. 
Etam, e’-tam, a place of ravenous 
creatures, 
Etham, e’/-tham, 
sea (?). 
Ethan, e/-than, a wise man, firmness. 
Ethbaal, eth-ba’-al, living with Baal 
(i. e., enjoying the favourand help of 
Baal). 
Ether, e’-ther, plenty, abundance. 
Ethiopia, e-thi-o’-pia, (region of) 
burnt faces, 
Ethnan, eth’/-nan, a gift. 
Ethni, eth’-ni, bountiful, 
cent. 
Eubulus, eu-bu’-lus, prudent, wise, 
good counsellor, 
Eunice, eu-ni’-see, good vietory:- 
Euodias, eu-o’-di-as, sweet favour, 
Euphrates, eu-fra’-tes, sweet water. 
Euroclydon, eu-rok’-ly-don. 
Eutychus, eu’-ty-kus, fortunate, 
Eve, eve, life. 
Evi, e’-vi, desire, habitation. 
Evil-merodach, ¢’- vil- mer’-0-dak, 
the fool or worshipper of Merodach. 
Exodus, ex’-0-dus, going out, depart- 
ure. 
Ezar, e’-zar, treasure, 
Exzbai, ez’-bai, hairy. 
Exzhbon, ez’/-bon, a worker. 
Ezektas, ez-e-ki/-as. (See HEZEKIAH.) 
Erekiel, e-ze’-ki-el, whom God will 
strengthen. 
Ezel, e/-zel, departure, 
Ezem, e’-zem, true strength. 
Ezer, e’-zer, help. 
Exion-geber, e/-zi-on-ge’- ber, the 
back-bone of a giant, 
Eznite, ez’-nite. 
Ezra, ez’-rah, help. 
Ezrahite, ez’-ra-hite, a descendant of 
Ezra, or Zerah. 
Exrt, ez/-ri, ready to help, the help of 
Jehovah, 
Ezron, ¢2’-ron. 





boundary of the 


magnifi- 


(See HEZRON.) 


Felix, fe’-lix, happy. 

Festus, fes’-tus, joyfal, 

Fortunatus, for-tu-na -fus, prosper- 
ous. 


Gaal, ga’-al, loathing. 





GER 


Gaash, ga’-ash, shaking, earthquake, 

Gaba, ga’-bah, hill. 

Gabbait, gab’-bai, an exqetorae trib- 
ute, 

Gabbatha, gab’-ba-tha, platform, 

Gabriel, ga/-bri-el, man of God. 

Gad, gad, a troop, good fortune, 

Gadara, gad’-a-rah. 

Gadarenes, gad-a’-reens, inhabitants 
of Gadara, 

Gaddi, gad’-di, fortunate. 

Gaddiel, gad/-di-el, fortune of God (i. 
e., sent from God). 

Gadites, gad’-ites, descendants of Gad. 

Gaham, ga‘/-ham, sunburnt. 

Gahay, ga/-har, hiding-place. 

Gaius, ga’-yus, earthly. 

Galal, ga’-lal, weighty, worthy. 

Galatians, ga-la/-shyans, inhabitants 
of Galatia, 

Galeed, gal-e’-ed, witness-heap, 

Galilee, gal’-i-lee, circuit. 

Gallim, gal’-lim, fountains, 

Gallio, gal’/-li-o, one who lives. on 
milk. 

Gamaliel, ga-ma’-li-el, benefit of God. 

Gammadims, gam/’-ma-dims, war- 
riors (2). 

Gamul, ga’-mul, weanef. 

Gareb, ga/-reb, scabby. 

Garmite, gar’-mite, bony. 

Gashmu, gash’-mu (same as GESHEM, 
Q. Ve). 

Gatam, ga’-tam, their touch, one puny 
or thin, 

Gath, gath, wine-press. 

Gath-rimmon, gath-rim’-mon, w, p. 
of the pomegranate. 

Gaza, ga'-zah, strong, fortified. 

Gazer, ga/-zer, place cut off, preci- 
pice, 

Gazez, ga/-zez, shearer. : 

Gazites, gaz’-ites, inhabitants of Gaza, 

Gazzam, gaz’-zam, eating up, 

Geba, ge’-bah, hill. 

Gebal, ge’-bal, mountain. 

Geber, ge’-ber, man, 

Gebim, ge’-bim, (1) cisterns, or locusts, 
(2) trenches, 

Gedalinh, ged-a-li’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah has made great. 

Geder, ged/-er, 

Gedor, ge’-dor } ape 

Gederah, ged- e- -rah, enclosure, sheep- 
fold, 

Gederite, ged’-e-rite, native of Geder, 

Gederoth, ged’-e-roth, folds, 

Gehazi, ge-ha/-zi, valley of vision. 

Geliloth, gel’-i-loth, regions, borders, 

Gemalli, ge-mal’-li, possessor or 
driver of camels. 

Gemariah, gem-a-ri’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah has completed., 

Genesis, jen’-e-sis, generation, or be- 
ginning. 

Gennesaret, ge-nes’-a-reth, 

Genubath, gen-u’-bath, theft. 

Gentiles, jen’-tiles, the nations of the 
west. 

Gera, 

Gerah, 

Gerar, ge’-rar, sojourning, lodging- 
place, 

Gergesenes, ger-ge-seens’, inhabitants 
of Gerasa, 


} ge’-ra, a grain. 


| Gerizim, ger’-i-zim. 


Gershom, ger’-shom, 


expulsion, 
Gershon, ger’-shon, F 


GUR 


Gesham, ge’-sham, filthy, = © 

Geshem, ge’-shem, is rained upon. 

Geshur, ge’-shur, bite 

Geshuri, ge’-shu-ri, 

Geshurites, ge-shu’-rites, 
ants of Geshur. 

Gether, ge’-ther, dregs. 

Gethsemane, geth-sem‘-a-ne, oil- 
press, 7 

Geuel, gew’-el, majesty of God, 

Gezer, ge’-zer, place cut off, precipice. 

Gezrites, gez/-rites, dwelling in a des- 
ert land. 

Giah, gi’-ah, breaking forth (se.) of a 
fountain. 

Gibbar, gib’-bar, a hero, a soldier, 

Gibbethon, gib’/-be-thon, a lofty ena) 
an acclivity. 

Gibea, F 

Gibeah, } gib’-e-ah, tn 

Gibeath, gib/-e-ath, et 

Gibeon, gib’-e-on, pertaining to a hill 
(i. e., built on a hill). 

Gibeonites, gib/-e-on-ites, inhabitants 
of Gibeon, 

Giblites, gib’-lites, inhabitants of Ge- 
bal. 

Giddalti, gid-dal’-ti, [have trained up. 

Giddel, gid’-del, too great, giant. 

Gideon, gid’-e-on, cutter down (i, ¢., 
brave soldier), 

Gideont, gid-e-o/-ni, 

Gidom, glam. } cutting down. 

Gihon, gi’-hon, breaking forth (ofa 
river). 

Gilalai, gi-la-lai’, dungy. 

Gilboa, gil-bo’-ah, bubbling fountain. 

Gilead, gil’-e-ad, (1) hard, stony re- 
gion, (2) hill of witness. 

Gileadite, gil’-e-ad-ite, inhabitant of 
Gilead, 

Gilgal, gil’-gal, a circle, or a rolling 
away. 

Giloh, gi’-lo, emigration, exile, 

Gimzo, gim’-zo, a place abounding 
with sycumores, 

Ginath, gi’-nath, protection, garden, 

Ginnetho, gin’-ne-tho, 

Ginnethon, gin’-ne-thon, ee rank 

Girgashite, gir’-gash-ite, ENaieert in 
‘a clayey soil, 

Gispa, gis’-pah, soothing, flattery. | : 

Gittahehepher, - git/ - tah ~ He’- 
wine-press of the well. 

Gittaim, git/-ta-im, two wine-presses, 

Gittites, git’-tites, inhabitants of 
Gath. 


} ‘inhabit- 


| Gittith, git/-tith, a stringed instru- 


ment. 

Gizonite, gi’-zo-nite, 

Goath, go’-ath, lowing. 

Gob, gob, pit, cistern, 

Gog, gog, extension, 

Golan, go’-lan, exile. 

Golgotha, gol’-go-thah, a skull. 

Goliath, go-li’-ath, exile, an exile, 

Gomer, g0’-mer, complete. 

Gomorrah, go- mor -rah, culture, 
habitation, 

Goshen, go’-shen, frontier (7), 

Gozan, go’-zan, stone quarry, | 

Greece, grees, 

Grecia, greesh’-ya. 

Gudgodah, gud’-go-dah, thunder (?), 

Guni, gu’-ni, painted with colours, 

Gunites, gu’ - nites, SS eee of 
Guni, : 

Gur, gur, whelp, lion’s eub. 


GUR 


Garbaal, gur-ba’-al, sojourning.of 
Baal. 


HMaahashtari, ha-a-hash’-ta-ri, 

- muleteer. 

Habaiah, ha-bai’-ah, whom Jehovah 

_ hides. 

Habakkuk, hab’-bak-kuk, embrace. 

Hab-aziniah, hab-a-zi-ni’-ab, greets4 
of Jehovah. 

Habor, ha’-bor, joining together. 

Hachaliah, hak-a-li’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah disturbs, dark, 

Hachilah, hak’-i-lah, dark, dusky. 

Hachmoni, hak’/-mo-ni, wise. 

Hachmonite, hak’-mo-nite, a de- 
scendant of Hachmoni. 

Hadad, ha’-dad, sharpness, 

Hadadezer, ha-dad-e’-zer, whose help 
is hadad, 

Hadad-rimmon, ha/-dad-Rim-mon, 
named from Hadad and Rimmon, 

ee 

Hadar, ha’-dar, enclosure. 

Hadashah, had-a’-shah, new. 

Hadassah, ha-das’-sah, myrtle. 

Madattah, had-at/-tah, new. 

Hadid, ha’-did, sharp. 

Hadlai, had’-lai, rest, rest of God. 

Hadoram, lia-do’-ram, noble honour. 

Hadrach, ha’-drak, dwelling. 

Hagab, ba/-gab, 

Hagaba, ha-ga’-bah, }locust, 

Hagar, ha/-gar, flight. 

Hagarites, ha’-gar-ites, 

Haggai, hag’-ga-i, ; 

Hagei, hag’-gi, } FatNS 

Haggeri, hag/-ge-ri. 

Haggiah, hag-gi’-ah, festival of Je- 
hovah, 

Hagegites, hag’-gites, the posterity of 
Haggi. 

Haggith, hag’-gith, festive, a dancer. 

Hai, ha’-i, a heap of ruins, 

Hakkatan, hak’-ka-tan, the small. 

Hakkorz, hak’-koz, the thorn, 

Hakupha, ha-ku’-fa, bent, 

Hala, ha/-lah. 

Halak, ha/-lak,smooth. 

Halthul, hal’-hul, trembling. 

Mali, ha/-li, ornament, necklace, 

Hallelujah, hal-le-loo’-yah, praise ye 
Jehovah, 

Hallohesh, hal - lo’ - 
chanter, 

Ham, ham, (1) warm, black, (2) nois: 
multitude. 

Haman, ha’-man, alone, solitary. 

Hamath, ha’-math, defence, citadel. 

Hamathite, ha/-math-ite, a dweller 
at Hamath. 

Hamath-zobah, ha/-math-Zo’-bah. 


the 


hesh, the en- 


Hammath, ham’ - math, warm 
springs, 

Hammedatha, ham’- med -a’/- tha, 
twin (?). 


Hammelech, ham-me’-lek, the king. 
Hammoleketh, ham -mo-le/-keth, 
the queen. 


Hammon, ham’-mon, warm, or 
sunny. 
Hammothdor, ham/ - moth - dor, 


warm-springs dwelling. 
Hamonah, ham-o’-nah, multitude. 
Hamon-gog, ha’/-mon-Gog, m. of Gog. 
Hamor, ha’-mor, ass. 
Hamuel, ha’-miu-el, 
God. 
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heat (wrath) of 











HAS 


Hamul, ha/-mul, who has ana 
enced mercy. 

Hamulites, ha’-mul-ites, the pos- 
terity of Hamul, 

Hamutal, ha-mu’-tal, ae like 
dew. 

Hanameel, ha-nam/-e-el, 

Hanan, ha/-nan, merciful. ' 

Hananeel, han’-a-ne-el, whom: God 
graciously gave, 

Hanani, ha-na’-ni, favourable, gra- 
cious. | 

Hananiah, han-a-ni’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah graciously gave. 

Hanes, ha/-nees. 

Haniel, han’-i-el, grace of God. 

Hannah, han’-nah, gracious, 

Hannathon, han’-na-thon, gracious, 

Hannicel, han/’-ni-el, the favour of 
God. 

Hanoch, ha’-nok, initiated. 


Hanochites, ha’/-nok-ites, descend- 
ants of Hanoch, 
Hanun, ha’/-nun, gracious, whom 


(God) pities. 
Haphraim, haf-ra’-im, two pits. 
Hara; ha/-ra, mountainous, 
Haradah, har’-ra-dah, fear. 
Haran, ha/-ran, (1) mountaineer, (2) 
parehed, dry. 
Hararite, ha’-ra-rite, a mountaineer. 
Harbonah, har-bo’-nah, an  ass- 
driver, 
Hareph, ha/’-ref, plucking. 
Hareth, ha/-reth, thicket. 
Harhaiah, har-hai’-yah, who was 
dried up. 
Harhas, har’-has, very poor. 
Harhur, har’-hur, inflammation, 
Harim, ha/’-rim, flat-nosed. 


| Hariph, ha/-rif, autumnal showers. 


Harneépher, har-ne’-fer, to snore, to 
inhale, to pant. 

Harod, ha/-rod, fear, terror. 

Harodite, eco inhabitant of 
Harod. : 

Haroeh, ha-ro’-eh, the seer, 

Harorite, ha/- ro-rite. (See Haro- 
DITE.) 

Harosheth, har’-o-sheth, earving or 
working. 

Harsha, har’-sha, enchanter, magi- 
cian, 

Harum, ha’-rum, made high. 

Harumaph, ha-ru’-maf, flat-nosed. 

Haruphite, ha-ru/-fite, 

Haruz, ha’-ruz, eager, diligent. 

Hasadiah, has-a-di’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah loves. 

Hasenuah, has-e-nu’-ah, the brist- 
ling. 

Hashabiah, hash-a-bi’-ah, 

Hashabnah, hash-ab’/-nah, \ 

Hashabniah, hash-ab-ni’-ah, 
whom Jehovah esteems, 

Hashbadana, hash - bad - a/- na, 
thought in judging, wise judge. 

Hashem, ha/-shem, fat. 

Hashmonah, hash-mo/-nah, fatness, 
fat soil. 

Hashub, ha’-shub, 

Hashubah, ha-shu’-bah I 
standing, considerate, 

Hashum, ha’-shum, rich, wealthy. 

Hashupha, ha-shu’-fa, made naked, 

Hasrah, has’-rah, very poor. 

Hassenaah, has - sé - na’ - 
thorny. . 


under- 


ah, the 





HEN + 


Hatach, ha/-tak, verity. 7 

Hathath, ha/-thath, terror, : 

Hatipha, ha’-ti-fah, seized, captive. 

Hatita, hat/-i-tah, digging, exploring, 

Hattil, hat/-til, wavering. 

Hattush, hat/-tush, assembled. 

Havilah, ha’-vi-lah, puny terror, 

Havoth-jair, ha’-voth-Ja/-ir, villages 
of Jair. 

Hauran, haw’-ran, cave-land. 

Hazael, haz’/-a-el, whom God watches 
over. 

Hazaiah, haz-ai’-ah, whom Jehovah 
watches over. 

Hazar-addar, 
lage of Addar, 

Hazar-enan, ha’/-zar-E-nan, v, of 
fountains, 

Hazar-gaddah, ha/’-zar-Gad’/-dah, v. 
of good fortune, 

Hazar-hatticon, ho'mnr-Batisiietes 
middle v. 

Hazar-maveth, 
court of death. 


ha/-zar-Ad/-dar, vil- 


ha/- zar- Ma’-veth, 


Hazar-shual, ha/-zar-Shu’-al, village 


of jackals, 

Hazar-susim, ha’-zar-Su’-sim, v. of 

* (station for) horses, 

Hazelel-po-ni, )ha/-zel-el-po-ni, 
shadow looking on me, 

Hazerim, ha-ze’-rim, 

Hazeroth, haz-e’-roth, 

Hazer-shusim, ha’-zer-shu’-sim, the 
village of horses. 

Hazezon-tamar, ha/-ze-zon-Ta/-mar 
pruning of the palm, 

Haziel, ha/-zi-el, the vision of God. 
seen by God. 

Hazo, ha/-zo, vision. 

Hazor, ha/-zor, enclosure, castle, 

Heber, he’-ber, (1) a passer over, (2) 
fellowship, society. 

Hebrews, he’-brews, descendants of 
‘Eber. 

Hebron, he’-bron, conjunction, join- 
ing, alliance, 

Hebronites, he’-bron-ites, the people 
of Hebron, 

Hegai, heg-a’-i, venerable (?). 

Helah, he’-lah, rust, 

Helam, he’-lam, stronghold. 

Helbah, hel’-bah, fatness (i. ¢., a fer- 
tile region), 

Helbon, hel’-bon, fat (i. e., fertile). 

Heldai, hel’-dai, worldly, terrestrial 
vital. 

Heleb, he’-leb (same as HELBAH, q. Vv.) 

Heled, he’-led, life, the world, 

Helek, he’-lek, portion, 

Helekites, he’-lek-ites, descendants of 
Helek. 

Helem, he’-lem, stroke, 

Heleph, he’-lef, exchange. 

Helez, he’-lez, loin, liberation, 

Heli, he’-li, summit. 

Helkai, hel’-kai, Jehovah his portion, 

Helkath, hel’-kath, a portion, 

Helkath-hazzurim, hel’-kath-Haz- 
zu-rim, the p. (field) Of swords, 

Helon, he’-lon, strong. 

Heman, he’-man, faithful. 

Hemath, he’-math, fortress. 

Hemdan, hem’-dan, pleasant. 

Hen, hen, favour, 

Hena, he’-nah, low ground, 

Henadad, hen’-a-dad, favour of Ha 
dad, 

Henoch, he’-nok, 


the 


} villages, 


(See ENocH# 


‘HEP 


Hepher, he’-fer, pit, well. 
Hepherites, x yetion aeseoudants 


of Hepher. = - Herth 
Hephzibah, hef’-zi-bah, in sndeotti is 


my delight, rena? 
Heres, he/-res, the sun. visstoat 
Heresh, he’-resh, artificer. 
Hermas, her’-mas, Mercury. 
Hermogenes, her-moj’-e-neez, 
scendants of Mercury. 
Eflexmon, her’-mon, lofty. ’ 
Iiexmonites, her’-mon-ites, the sum- 
mits of Hermon, wt 
¥ierod, her’-rod, glory of the skin. 
Hlerodians, he-ro’-di-ans, partisans 
of Herod. : 
Herodias, he-ro-/di-as, mount of pride. 
Herodion, he-ro’-di-on, 
Heshbon, hesh’-bon, device. 
Hieshmon, hesh’-mon, fatness, 
soil. 
Heth, heth, fear, terror. 
Hethlon, heth’-lon, a hiding-place,'a 
place wrapped up, 
Wezeki, hez/-e-ki, strong. 


de- 
apt 


fat 


Hezekiah, hez-e-ki’-ah, the might of 


Jehovah.(i, e., given by Jehovah), 

Hezir, he’-zir, swine. 

Hezion, hez’-i-on, vision.. 

Hezrai, hez’/-rai, } 

Hezron, hez’-ron, 
rounded by a wall. 

Hezronites, hez’-ron-ites,descendants 
of Hezron, 

Hiddai, hid/-dai, for the rejoicing of 
Jehovah. 

Hiddekel, hid’-de-kel, active, 
ment, rapid. 

Hiel, hi’-el, God liveth. 

Hierapolis, hi-er-rap’-o-lis, a sacred 
or hely city. 

Hiilen, hi’-len, place of caves. 

Hilkiah, hil-ki/-ah, portion of Jeho- 
vah,. 

Hillel, hil’-lel, singing, praising. 

Hinnom, hin’-nom, 

Hivah, hi/-rah, nobility, a noble race. 

Hiram, hi’-ram, noble, 

Wizkiah, hiz-ki’-ah, 

Hizkijah, hiz-ki’-jah, 
hovah, 

Hittites, 
Heth. 

Hivites, hi’-vites, belonging toa vil- 

“lage. 

Hobab, ho’-bab, beloved. 

Hobah, ho/-bah, a hiding-place. 

Hod, hod, splendour, 

Hodaiah, ho-dai’-yah, - 

Hodaviah, ho-da-vi’-ah, eT IA 
Jehovah, or Jehovah His glory. 

Hodesh, ho’-desh, new moon. 

Uodevah, ho-de’-va (same as  Ho- 
DAVIAH, q. V.). 

Hodiah, ho-di’-ah, 

Hodijah, ho-di’-jah, 

Hoglah, hog’-lah, partridge. 

Hoham, ho’-ham, whom Jehovah im- 
pels. 

Holon, ho’-lon, sandy. 

Homam, ho/-mam, destruction, 

Hophni, hof’-ni, pugilist, fighter. 

Wiophrah, hof’-rah (see PHARAOH- 
H). 

ior, hor, mountain. 

floram, ho’-ram, height, mountain- 
ous. 

Horeb, ho’-reb, dry, desert. 


enclosed, sur- 


vehe- 


} might of Je- 


hit’-tites, descendants of 


} majesty of God. 


WE 


Horem, ho’-rem, devoted, sacred, 

Horhagidgad, hor’- -ha-gidl-gad, con- 
spicuous mountain, ~ « 

Hori, ho’-ri, cave-dweller, 

Feorlimns, hof-rims, } descendants of 

Horites, ho’-rites, 

Hori. 

Hormah, hor-mah, a devoting, a 
place laid waste. 

Horonaim, hor-o-na’-im,two caverns. 

Horonite, hor’-o-nite, native of Ho- 
ronaim, 

Hosah, ho’-sah, fleeing for refuge, or 
a refuge. 

Hosea, ho-ze’ab, 

Hoshea, ho-she’-a, 
tion, 

Hoshaiah, ho-shai’-yah, whom. Jeho- 
vah aids, whom Jehovah has: set 
free. 

Hoshama, hosh’/-a-mah, whom Jeho- 
vah hears, 

Hotham, ho’-tham, 

Hothan, ho’/-than, 

Hothir, ho’-thur, (whom Jehovah) 
left (?). ; 

Hukkok, huk’-kok, decreed. 

Haul, hull, circle. 

Huldah, hal/-dah, a mole, weasel, 

Humtah, hum/’-tah, place of lizards, 

Hupham, hu’-fam, inhabitant.of the 
shore, 

Huphamites, hu’-fam-ites, descend- 
ants of Hupbam, 

Huppah, hup’-pah, covering. 

Huppim, hup’-pim, coverings, 

Hur, bur, cavern, 

Hurai, hu’-rai, linen-worker, 

Huram, hu’-ram, noble, free-born (2). 

Huri, hw’-ri, linen-worker, 

Hushah, hu’-shah, haste. 

Hushai, hu’-sha, hasting, 

Husham, hu’-sham, haste, 

Hushathite, hu’-shath-ite, inhabitant 
of Hushah, 

Hushim, hu’-shim, those who make 
haste, 

Huz, huz, eight, sandy soil. 

Huzzab, huz’-zab. 

Hymenenus, by-men-e’-us, nuptial, or 
a wedding song. 


} welfare, salva- 


signet ring. 


tbhar, ib’-har, whom He (sc, .God) 
chooses, 

ibleam, ib’-le-am, devouring the peo- 
ple, 

Tbneiah, ijb-nei’-yah 

Ibnijah, ib-ni’-jah, 
vah will build up, 7. e., cause to pros- 
per. 

Ibri, ib’-ri, Hebrew. 

Ibzan, ib/-zan, tin. 

Ichabod, ik’-a-bod, inglorious, 

Iconium, i-ko’-ni-um, 

Idalah, id’-a-lah, that which God has 
shown. 

Idbash, id’/-bash, honied. 

Iddo, id’-do, (1) loving, given to love; 
(2) calamity. 

Iduinzea, id-u-me’-ah (same as Epom, 
q. V.). 

Igal, i’-gal, whom God willayenge. 

Igeal, i’-ge-al. 

Igdaliah, ig-da-li’-ah, whom Jehovah 
shall make great, 

lim, i’-im, ruins. 

Ije-abarim, ij-e-ab/-a-rim, 
heaps of Abarim, 


*} whom Jého- 


ruinous 


ISH 


Ijon, i’-jJon, a ruin, hagit 

Imlah, im’-lah, whom He (God) will 
fill up. 

Ikkesh, ik’-kesh, perverseness of 
mouth. 

Iyricum, il-lirr’-i-kum., iL 

Immanuel, im-man’-u-el, God with 
us, 

immer, im’-mer, talking, reqoactvulh 


anaes } im/-nah, whom He (God) 

keeps back. meVirrree 
Imrah, im/-rah, stubborn, ‘ 
Imri, imri, eloquent. aeuke? 


India, in nuaya, land of the Indus, 

Iphedeiah, if-e-di’-ah, whom Jehovah 
frees. 

Ir, eer, city. 

Ira, i/-rah, town, watchful. + 

Trad, i’-rad, wild ass. : 

Iram, i’-ram, } : 

iri, iri, belonging to acity. 

Irijah, i-ri’-jah, whom Jehoyah looks 
on. 

Iron, i/-ron, timid, pious, piety. 

Irpeel, eer’-pe-el, which God heals, 

Irshamish, eer-she’-mesh, city of the 
sun. 

tru, i’-ru. . 

Isaac, i’-zak, laughter, sporting. ” 

Isaiah, i-zai’-yah, the salvation of Je- 
hovah, 

Iscah, is’-kah, one who beholds, looks 
out, 

Iscariot, is-kar’-ri-ot, man of Ker- 
isth, + 

Aishbah, ish’-bah, praising, 

Ishbak, ish’-bak, leaving behind. 

Ish bi-benob, ish’-bi-be’-nob, his seat 
is at Nob, my seat is at Nob. 

Ishbosheth, ish-bo’-sheth, man of 
shame. 

Ishi, ish’-i, salutary. 

ishiah, ish-i/-ah, whom Jehovah 

Ishijah, ish-i/-jah, J lends, 

Ishma, ish’-ma, wasteness, : 

Ishmael, ish’-ma-el, whom God hears. 


- 


- 


Iishmaelites, ish’-ma-el-ites, de- 
Ishmeelites, ish’-me-el-ites,} seend- 
ants of Jehovah, , 
Isaiah, jz-mai/-yah, whom J 

Iishmaiah, ish-mai’-yah, hears. 
Ishmerai, ish’-me-rai, whom J 


keeps. 
Ishod, ish’-od, man of ioral 
Ishpan, ish’-pan, bald, 
Ishtob, ish’-tob, men of Job. 
Ishuah, ish-u/-ah, ' 
Ishui, ish-w’-i, }even, leven 
Ismachiah, is-ma-ki’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah props up. 
Israel, is’-ra-el, contender or nol 
of God, 
Israelites, is’-ra-el-ites, dcagaiend. 


of Israel, 0k 
Issachar, is’-sa-kar, he brings ya- 

ges (?). ats i 
Italy, it/-a-ly. Sab 


Ithai, i’-thai, with the Lord, 
Ithamar, ith’-a-mar, the land of 
palms. 
Ithiel, ith’-i-el, God is with me, 
Ithmah, ith’-mah, bereavement, 
Ithnan, ith’-nan, given. 
Ithra, ith’-rah, 
Ithran, ith’-ran, 
Ithream, ith’-re-am, abundance. of 
people, rest of the people. 


. 


} excellence: start 





ITH 


Ithrite, ith’ - 
Jether (?). 

Ittah-kazin, it/-tah-Ka/-zin, time of 

_ the judge, people of the judge, 

Ittai, it/-tai, with the Loyd. 

Iturea, it-u-re’-ab, a province named 
from Jetur. 

Ivah, i’-vah, overturning. 

Izhar, iz’-har, oil 

Izehar, muataat t ; 

Izrahiah, iz-ra-hi/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah brought to light. 

Izrahite, iz/-ra-hite, probably same 

_ as ZARHITE, q. V. 

Izri, iz’-ri, the Izrite or Jezerite, 


rite, descendants of 


Jaakan, ja/-a-kan, he shall surround. 

Jaakobah, ja-ak-o’-bah, taking hold 
of the heel, supplanter, layer of 
snares. 

Jaala, ja/-a-la, wild she-goat, 

Jaalam, ja/-a-lam, whom God hides. 

Jaanai, ja-an/-ai, whom .Jehoyah 
answers. 

Janreoregim, ja/-ar-e-or’-e-gim, for- 
ests of the weavers, 

Jaasau, ja’-a-saw, whom, Jehoyah 

_ Moade, 

Jaasiel, ja-a’/-si-el, whom God com- 
forts. 

Jaazaniah, ja-az-a-ni/-ah, whom Je- 
hovah hears. 

Jaazer, ja’-a-zer, whom He (God)aids. 

Jaaziah, ja-a-zi/-ah, which Jehovah 
comforts. 

Jabal, ja’-bal, stream, 

Jabbok, jab’-bok, pouring out, emp- 
tying. 

Fabesh, ja/-besh, dry. 

Jabesh-gilead, ja’/- besh-Gil’-e-ad, 
Jabesh of Gilead, 

Jabez, ja/-bez, causing pain. 

Jabin, ja/-bin, whom He (God) con- 
sidered. 

Jabneel, jab’-ne-el, 
caused to be built. 

Jabneh, jab’-neh, which He (God) 
caused to be built. 

Jachan, ja’-kan, troubled. 

Jachin, ja/-kin, whom God strength- 
ens, founds. 

Jacob, ja/-kob, taking hold of the 
heel, supplanter. 

Jada, ja/-dah, wise. 

Jadau, ja/-daw, loving. 

Jaddua, jad/-du-a, known, 

Jadon, ja’-don, a judge, 
God has judged. 

Jael, ja/-el, mountain goat, 

Jagur, ja/-gur, lodging... 

Jah, jah (poetic form of Jehovah, q.v.), 

Jahath, ja/-hath, union. 


which, .God 


or whom 


Jahaz, ja/-haz, a place tram- 
Jahaza, {ja-haz-ah \ pled down, 
Jahazah, perhaps. a 


threshing floor. 
Jahaziah, ja-ha-zi/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah watches over, 

Jahaziel, ja- ha- zi’- el, whom. God 
watchés over. 
Jahdai, jah’-dai, 

rects, 
Jahdiel, jah’-di-el, whom God makes 
glad, 
Jahdo, jah’-do, united, his union 
Jahleel, Jah’-le-el, hoping tm vod. 
Jahleelites, jah’-le-el-ites, descend- 
ants of Jahleel, 


whom Jehovah di- 








JEC 
Jahmai, jah’-mai, whom Jehovah 
guards, earyi 
Jahzah, jah’-zah, 


Jahzeel, jah’-ze-el, whom God allots, 

Jahzeelites, jah’-ze-el-ites, descend- 
ants of Jahzeel,. ‘ 

Jahzerab, jah’-ze-rah, whom. God 
brings back, 

Jair, ja’-er, whom He (se. God) en- 
lightens. 

Jairus, ja’-i-rus (Greek form of Jair). 

Jakan, ja’-kan, see JAAKAN, 

Jakeh, ja’-keh, pious. 

Jakim, ja/-kim, whom God sets up. 

Jalon, ja’-lon, passing the night, 
tarrying. 

Jambres, jam/-brees, 

James, james, supplanter, 
miner, 

Jamin, ja/-min, right hand. ; 

Jaminites, ja/-minites, descendants 
of Jamin, 

Jamiech, jam’-lek, whom God makes 
to reign. 

Janna, jan’/-na, whom Jehovah be- 
stows. 

Jannes, jan’/-nees, 

Janoah, ja-no’-ah, 

Janohah, ja-no’-hah, 

Janum, sleep, flight, 

Japheth, ja/-teth, widely extending, 

Japhia, ja-fi/-ah, splendid. 

Japhiet, jai’-let, whom God frees, 

Japhieti, jaf-le’-ti, the Jafletite, 

Japho, ja/-fo, beauty, 

Jarah, ju/-rah, honey. ., 

Jareb, ja’-reb, adversary. 

Jared, ju’-red, descent. 

Jaresiah, ja-re-si/-ah, whom Jehoyah 
nourishes, 

Javha, jar’-ha, 

Jarib, ja’-rib, adversary. 

Jarmuth, jar’-muth, high. 

Jaroah, ja-ro’-ah, moon, 

Jashen, ja/-shen, sleeping. 

Jasher, ja/-sher, upright. 

Jashobeam, ja-sho’-beam, to whom 
the people turn. 

Jashub, ja/-shub, turning oneself. 

Jashubi-lehem, ja-shu/-bi-Le’-hem, 
a returner to Bethlehem. 

Jashu bites, ja/-shu-bites, descendants 
of Jashub. 

Jasiel, ja-si’-el, whom God made, 

Jason, ja’-son, healing, or one who 
gives medicines, 

Jathniel, jath’- 
gives. 

Jattixr, jat/-teer, height, 

Javan, ja/-van, clay, 

Jazer, ja/-zer, whom (God) aids. 

Jaziz, ja’-ziz, whom (God) moves; to 
whom God gives life and motion, 

Jearim, je-a’/-rim, forests. 

Jeaterai, jea/-te-rai, whom the Lord 
shall cause to stay. 

Jeberechiah, je-ber-e-ki/-ah, 
Jehovah blesses, 

Jebus, je’-bus, a place trodden down, 
as a threshing floor, 

Jebusi, jeb/-u-si (from Jebus). 

Jebusites, jeb/-u-sites, the descend- 
ants of Jebus, the son of Canaan. 

Jecamiah, jek-a-mi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah gathers. 

Jecoliah, jek-o-li’-ah, for whom J. 
shows Himself strong, strong .by 
means of J. 


rest. 


ni-el, whom ,God 


whom 


under- | 











JEH 


Jeconiah, jek-o-ni’ sania whom J. has 
appointed, 

Jedaiah, je-dai/-yah, a praises J. 

Jediael, jed-i’-a-el, known by God, * 

Jedidah, jed-i’-dah, beloved, 

Jedidiah, jed-i-di/-ah, the delight 
(friend) of Jehovah, 

Jeduthun, jed-u’-thun, praising, cele- 
brating, 

Jeezer, je-e’-zer (extracted from ABIE- 
ZER, q. V.). 

Jecezorites, je-e’-zor-ites, descendants 
of Jeezer. 

Jegar-sahadutha, Jotager-Sierisandele 
thah, the heap of witness (?), 

Jehaleleel, je-hal/-el-eel, 

Jehalelel, je-hal/-e-lel, 
praises God, 

Jehdeiah, jeh-dei/-yah, whom Jeho- 
vah makes glad, 

Jechiel, je-hi/-el, whom God preserves 
alive, God liveth, 

Jehieli, je-hi-e’-li, a Jehielite. 

Jehezekel, je-hez’-e-kel (same: as 
EZEKIEL, q. V.). 

Jehiah, je-hi’-ah, Jehovah lives, 


who 


Jehiskiah,  je-hiz-ki/-ah, mentee = 
strengthens, 

Jehoadah, je-ho/-a-dah, riltenh J. 

Jehoaddan, je-ho’-a-dan,J adorned. 

Jehoahaz, . je-ho/-a-haz, whom: J. 
holds fast, : 

Jehoash, je-ho/-ash, } whom J, 

Jehohanan, je-ho-ha/-nan, gave, 


Jehoiachin, je-hoy’-a-kin, suheen J. 
has established, 

Jehoiada, je-hoy’-a-dah, 
cared for, 

Jehoiakim, je-hoy’-a-kim, whom J. 
has set up. 

Jehoiarib, je-hoy’-a-rib, whom J. will 
defend. 

Jehonadab, je-hon/-a-dab, whom J. 
impels. 

Jehonathan, 
JONATHAN). 

Jehoram, je-ho’-ram, whom Ji. up- 
holds. 

Jehoshabeath, je-ho-shab/-e- -ath, 
whose oath is J. 

Jehoshaphat, je-hosh/-a-fat, whom J. 
judges (pleads for), 

Jehosheba, je-hosh’-e-ba, whose oath 
is J. 

Jehoshua, je-hosh’-u-a (see JOSHUA). 

Jehovah, je-ho’-vah, the eternal, the 
immutable. 

Jehovah-Jireh, je-ho’-yah-Ji/-reh, J. 
will see or provide, 

Jehovah-Nissi, je-ho/-vah-N is‘-si, J. 
my banner, 

Jehovah-Shallom, je-ho’-vah-Shal’- 
lom, J, send peace. 

Jehovah-Shammah,  je-ho/-vah- 
Sham/-mah, J. is there. 

Jehovah-Tsidkenu, je-ho’-vah-Tsid- 
ke/-nu, J, our righteousness, 


ports Je 


je-hon’-a-than (see 


_Sehozabad, je-hoz/-a-bad, whom J, 


gave. 

Jehozadak, je-hoz/-a-dak, whom J. 
makes just. 

Jehu, je/-hu, Jehovah is He. 

Jehubbah, je-hub’-bah, hidden (i. e., 
protected). 

Jehucal, je-hu’-cal, able. 

Jehud, je’-hud, praised. 

Jehudi, je-hu’-di, a Jew. 

Jehudijah, je-hu-di/-jah, the Jewess, 


JEH 


Jechush, 
hastens, 

Jeiel, je-i’-el, treasured of God (2). 

Jekabzeel, je-kab’-ze-el, what God 
gathers, 

Jekameam, jek-a-me’-e-am, who 
gathers the people together, 

Jekamiah, jek-a-mi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah gathers. 

Jekuthiel, je-ku’-thi-el, the fear of 
God. 

Jemima, jem/-i-ma, dove, 

Jemuel, je-mu’-el, day of God. 

Jephthah, jef’-thah, whom, or what 
God sets free, 

Jephunneh, je-fun’-neh, 
a way is prepared. 

Jerah, je’-rah, the moon, 

Jerahmeel, je-rah’-me-el, whom God 
loves. 

Jerahmeelites, jer-ah’/-me-el-ites, de- 
scendants of Jerahmeel, 

Jered, je’-red, descent. 

Jeremai, jer’-e-mi, 
heights. 

Jeremiah, jer-e-mi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah has appointed. 

Jeremoth, je-re’-moth, high places, 

Jeriah, je-ri’-ah, founded by God. 

Jericho, jer’-i-ko, a fragrant place. 

Jeriel, je-ri’-el, people of God, founded 
by God. 

Jerijah, je-ri/-jah, founded by God. 

Jerimoth, jer’-i-moth, heights. 

Jerioth, je-ri’-oth, curtains. 

Jeroham, jer-o/-ham, who is loved, 
who will find mercy. 

Jeroboam, jer-o-bo’-am, whose peo- 
ple are many. 

Jerubbaal, je-rub’/-ba-al,; 
plead, 

Seruel, je-ru’-el, founded by God. 
Jerusalem, je-ru’-sa-lem, the posses- 
sion, habitation, or vision of peace. 
Jerusha, je-ru’-sha, possessed, by a 

husband, 
Jeshaiah, je-shai’-yah, } the salvation 
Jesaiah, je-sai’-yah, of Jéhovah, 
Jeshanxh, jesh-a’-nah, old. 
Jesharelah, jesh-ar’-e-lah, right be- 
fore God, 
Jeshebeab, je-sheb’-e-ab, father’s 
seat, 
Jesher, je’-sher, uprightness, 
Jeshimon, jesh’-i-mon, the waste. 
Jeshishai, jesh-i-sha’-i, descended 
from an old man. 
Jeshohaiah, jesh-o-hai/-yah, whom 
Jehovah casts down, 

Jeshua, jesh’-u-ah, Jehovah the sal- 
vation, 
Jeshurun, 
happy. 

Jesiah, je-si/-ah. 

Jesimiel, je-sim’-mi-el, whom God 
makes, i. e., creates, 

Jesse, jes’-se, wealthy. 

Jesui, jes’-u-i, even, level. 

Jesuites, jes’-u-ites, the posterity of 
Jesui. 

Jesus, je’-sus, Saviour. 

Jether, je’-ther. 

Jetheth, je’-theth, a nail. 

Jethlah, jeth’-lah, height, lofty place. 

Jethro, je’-thro, his excellence. 

Jetur, je’-tur, an enclosure an en- 
campment of Nomades, 

Jeush, je’-ush, (to whom God) hastens, 


je’-hush, to whom God 


for whom 


dwelling in 


let Baal 


jesh-u’-run, supremely 








JOR 


Jeuz, je'-uz, counsellor. 

Jewry, Ju’-ry, the country of Judea. 

Jews, Jews, inhabitants of Judea. 

Jezaniah, jez-a-ni'-ah. 

Jezebel, jez’-e-bel, without cohabita- 
tion. 

Jezer, je’-zer, power, imagination, 

Jeziah, je-zi'-ah, whom Jehovah 
sprinkles, expiates, 

Jeziel, je-zi’-el, the assembly of God. 

Jezliah, jez-li’-ah, whom God draws 
out (i. e., will preserve), 

Jezoar, je-zo’-ar, whiteness, 

Jezrahiah, jez-ra-hi/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah brings forth. 

Jezreel, jez’-re-el, that which God 
planted. 

Jibsam, jib’-sam, pleasant. 

Jidlaph, jid’-laf, weeping. 

Jimnah, jim’-nah, prosperity. 

Jimnites, jim/-nites, descendants of 
Jimna or Jimnah, 

Jiphtah, jif-tah, whom, or what God 
sets free. 

Jiphthahel, jif-tha-hel, which God 
opens. 

Joab, jo’-ab, whose father is Jehovah. 

Joah, jo’-ah, whose brother is J. 

Joahaz, jo-a'-haz, whom J. holds. 

Joanna, jo-an’-nah, grace or gift of J. 

Joash, jo’-ash, whom J, bestowed and 
whom J, hastens, 

Job, jobe, (1) a desert, (2) one perse- 
cuted. 

Jobab, jo’-bab, a desert, 

Jochebed, jok’-e-bed, whose glory is 
Jehovah, 

Joed, jo’-ed, whom J. is witness. 

Joel, jo’-el, to whom J. is God. 

Joelah, jo-e’-lah, he helps, or J. aids 
him. 

Joezer, jo-e’-zer, whose help is J. 

Jogbeah, jog’-be-ah, lofty. 

Jogli, jog’-li, led into exile, 

Joha, jo’-ha, whom Jehovah called 
back to life (?). 

Johanan, jo-ha’-nan, whom J. be- 
stowed, 

John, jon, the grace or gift of God, 
whom J, bestows. 

Joiada, joy’-a-dah, whom J, favours, 

Joiakim, joy’-a-kim,| whom J. sets 

Jokim, jo’-kim, up. 

Joiarib, joy’-a-rib, whom J. defends. 

Jokdeam, jok’-de-am, possessed by 
the people. 

Jokmeam, jok-me’-am, or jok’-me- 
am, gathered by the p. 

Jokneam, jok’-ne-am, or jok-ne’-am, 
possessed by the p. 

Jokshan, jok’-shan, fowler, 

Joktan, jok’-tan, small. 

Joktheel, jok-the’-el, 
God. 

Jonadab, jon’-a-dab, whom Jehovah 
impels. 

Jonah, jo’-nah, dove. 

Jonan, jo’-nan (contracted from Jo- 
HANAN, q. V.). 

Jonathan, jon’-a-than, whom Jeho- 
vah gave. 

Joppa, jop’-pah, beauty (2), 

Jorah, jo’-rah, watering: the former 
rain, 

Jorai, jo’-rai, whom Jehovah teaches. 

Joram, jo/-ram, whom J. is exalted. 

Jordan, jor’-dan, descending, flowing 
down, 


subdued by 


KED 


Jorim, jo’-rim (a form of Joram ?). 

Jorkoam, jor’-ko-am, paleness of the 
people (?). 

Josabad, jos’-a-bad, whom Jehovah 
bestows. - 
Josedech, jos’-e-dek, towards whom 
J. is just, whom J, has made just, 
Joses, jo’-sees, (1) sparing, exalted, (2) 
whom J, helps. 

Joseph, jo’-seph, he shall add. » 

Josha, jo’-shah, whom J 

Joshaviah, josh-a-vi’-ah, J allows to 
dwell. 

Joshaphat, josh’-a-fat. (See J BHGBE- 
APHAT.) 

Joshbekashah, Josh-bek-a/-shab, a 
seat in a hard place, 

Joshua, josh’-u-a, whose help is Jes 
hovah, 

Josiah, jo-si’-ah, whom J. heals, 

Josibiah, jos-i-bi’-ah, to whom God 
gives a dwelling. : 

Josiphiah, jo-si-fi/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah will increase, 

Jotbah, jot/-bah, 

Jotbath, jot’-bath, 

Jotbathah, jot’-ba-thah, 

Jotham, jo’-tham, Jehovah is upright. 

Jozachar, joz’/-a-kar, whom J. has 
remembered, 

Jozadak, joz’-a-dak, whom J, has 
made just. 

Jubal, ju’-bal, music, 

Jucal, ju’-cal, potent. 

Judah, ju’-dah, 

Judas, ju’-das, \ praise 

Jude, jude, 

Judea, ju-de’-a, from Judah, 

Judith, ju’-dith (probably from the 
same). 

Julia, ju’-lia (feminine of JULIUS). 

Julius, ju’-li-us. 

Junia, ju’-ni-a, youthful, or petiinge 
ing to Juno, 

Jupiter, ju’-pi-ter, helping father. 

Jushab-hised, ju’ -shab - he’-sed, 
whose love is returned. 

Justus, jus’-tus, upright, righteous, 

Juttah, jut’-tah, stretched out, or in- 
clined. 


o=hy 


\ eooaness. ; 


xia bacel) 
gathers. 

Kadesh, ka’-desh, sacred. 

Kadesh-barnea, ka’-dehaBagt Alot, 
sacred desert of wandering, : 

Kadmiel, kad/-mi-el, one before (a 
minister of) God, 

Kadmonites, kad’-mon-ites, Orien- 
tals. 

Kallai, kal’-lai, the swift (servant) ed 
Jehovah, 

Kanah, ka’/-nah, a place of reed. 

Kareah, ka-re’-ah, bald. : 

Karkaa, kar-ka’-ah,) foundation, « 

Karker, kar’-ker, bottom, soft, 
and level ground, , 

Karnaim, kar-na’-im, two horns, 

Kartah, Kayr’-tah, city. 

Kartan, kKar’-tan, two towns, double 
town or city. 

Kedar, ke’-dar, black-skinned, 

Kedemah, ke’-de-mah, eastward, 

Kedemoth, ke’-de-moth, beginnings, 

Kedesh, ke’-desh, sanctuary, - 

Kehelathah, ke-hel’-a-thah, so 
bly. 

Keilah, ki’-lah, fortress, - 


kab’-ze-el, which God 


ll 





KEL 


Kelaiah, ke-lai’-yah, swift messenger 
of Jehovah. 

Kelita, kel-i’-tah, (1) assembly, (2) 
dwarf. 

Kemuel, kem/’-u-el, congregation of 
God, 
Kenan, 

smith. 
Kenath, j'e’-nath, possession. 
Kenaz, ke’-naz, hunting. 
Kenezite, ken’-e-zite, descendants of 


ke/-nan, (1) possession, (2) 


Kenaz (?). 
Kenites, ke’-nites, smiths, 
Kennizzites, ken’-iz-ites, } dwellers 
in a nest. 


Kerenhappuch, ke’-ren-hap-puk, 
horn of paint. 

Kerioth, ke-ri’-oth, cities. 

Keros, ke’-ros, a weaver’s comb, 

Keturah, ke-tu’-rah, incense. 

Kezia, ke-zi’-a, cassia. 

Keziz, ke’-ziz, cut off. 

Kibroth-Hattaavah, kib’-roth-hat- 
ta’-a-vah, graves of lust. 

Kibzaim, kib’-za-im, two heaps. 

Kidron, kid’-ron, or ki’-dron, tur- 
bid. 

Kinah, ki’-nah, song of mourning, 
lamentation. 

Kir, keer, wall, walled place. 

Kirharaseth, ker-har-a/-seth,) brick 

Kirharesh, ker-ha’-resh, \ fort- 

Kirheres, ker-he’-res, ress. 

Kirioth, ker’-e-oth, cities. 

Kirjath, ker’-jath, city (?). 

Kirjatharba, ker’-jath-Ar’-bah, city 
of Arba, 

Kirjath-aim, ker’-jath-A-im, double 
city. 

Kirjath-arim, ker’-jath-A-rim (con- 
tracted from K.-JEARIM, q. V.). 

Kirjath-baal, ker’-jath-Ba/-al, 
of Baal. 

Kirjath-huzoth, ker’-jath-Hw’-zoth, 
ec. of streets. 

Kirjath-jearim, ker’-jath-Je’-a-rim, 
ec. of woods, 

Kirjath-sannah, ker’-jath-San’-nah, 
ec. of palm trees. 

Kirjath-sepher, 
book-c, 

Kish, kish, snaring, a bow. 

Kishi, kish’/i, bow of Jehovah. 

Kishion, kish’-i-on, 

*Kishon, kish’-on, 

Kishon, ki’-shon, twisted, tortuous, 

Kithlish, kith’-lish, man’s wall. 

Kitvron, kit/-ron, bond, knotty. 

Kittim, kit’-tim. (See CH1rrrTimM.) 

Koa, ko’-a, stallion, he camel, 

Kohath, ko’-hath, assembly, 

Kohathites, ko’-hath-ites, descend- 
ants of Kohath, 

Kolaiah, kol-ai’-yah, voice of Jeho- 
vak. 

Keorah, ko’-rah, ice, hail, baldness, 

KKore, ko’-re, partridge. 

Koz, koz, thorn. 

Kushaiah, kush-ai’-yah, bow of Je- 
hovah (i. e., the rainbow). 


city 


ker’ - jath - Se’- fer, 


} hardness, 


Laadah, la’-a-dah, order. 

Laadan, la’-a-dan, put into order, 

Laban, la’-ban, white. 

Lachish, la’-kish, obstinate (i. e., hard 
to be captured). 

Lael, la’/-el, by God (created). 

ee im oppression, 





MAA 


Lahairoi, la-hah’-y-ro’-y, the living 
One that sees me. 

Lahman, lah’-man, provisions. 

Lahmi, lah’-mi, warrior, 

Laish, ]a’-ish, lion, 

Lakum, la’-kum, 
way. 

Lamech, la’-mek, powerful. 

Laodicea, la-od-i-se’-ah. 

Laodiceans, 1a-0d-i-se’-ans, 
itants of Laodicea, 

Lapidoth, lap’-i-doth, torches. 

Lasea, la-se’-ah. 

Lashah, la’-shahb, fissure. 

Lasharon, la-sha’/-ron, the plain.: 

Lazarus, laz/-a-rus, helpless, helped 
of God. : 

Leah, le’-ah, wearied. 

Lebanah, le- ba’/-nah, 

Lebanon, leb/-a-non ‘} toe We 

Lebaoth, leb’-a-oth, lionesses. 

Lebbeus, leb-be’-us, a man of heart, 
praising or confessing. 

Lebonah, le-bo’-nah, frankincense. 

Lecah, le’-kah, progress, journey. 

Lehabim, le-ha’-bim,. (See LUBIM.) 

Lehi, le’-hi, jaw-bone. 

Lemuel, lem’-u-el, by God created. 

Leshem, le/-shem, precious stone. 

Letushim, le-tu’-shim,the hammered, 

Leummin, le-um/-min, peoples. 

Levi, le’-vi, adhesion, or garland, 
crown. 

Levites, le’-vites, descendants of Levi, 

Leviticus, le-vit/-i-cus. 

Libertines, lib-er’-tines, made free. 

Libnah, lib’-nah, whiteness. 

Libni, lib’-ni, white. 

Libya, lib’-ya. 

Likhi, lik’-hi, learned, imbued with 
learning. 

Linus, li’-nus, a net. 

Loammi, lo-am’-mi, not my people. 

Lod, lod, contention, strife. 

Lodebar, lo’-de-bar, without pasture. 

Lois, lo’-is, better, 


stopping up the 


inhab- 


Lo-ruhamah, lo-ru’-ha-mah, not 
having obtained mercy. 

Lot, lot, covering, veil. 

Lotan, lo/-tan, 2 wrapping up. 

Lubim, lu’-bim, dwellers In a 


scorched land (2). 
Lueas, lu’-cas. (See LUKE.) 
Lucifer, )u’-si-fer, light-bearer, 
Lucius, lu/-shi-us, of light. 
Lud, lud, strife (?). 
Ludim, lu’-dim, 
Luhith, lu’-hith, made of tables or 
boards. 
Luke, luke, light-giving. 
Luz, luz, almond tree. 
Lycaonia, ly-ka-o’-ny-a. 
Lycia, li-shya, country of the wolf. 
Lydia, lid’-ya, water. 
Lydda, lid’-dah (Greek form of Lud). 
Lysanius, ly-sa/-ni-us,. 
Lysias, lis’-i-as, dissolving. 
Lystra, lis’-tra. 


Maachah, ma/’-a-kah, } oppres- 
Maachathi, ma-ak’-a-thee, sion. 
Maachathites, ma-ak’-a-thites, in- 
habitants of Maachah, 
Maadai, ma-a-da’-i, ype esierew of 
Maadiah, ma-a-di’-ah, Jehovah. 
Maai, ma-a/-i, compassionate. 
Maaleh-acrabbim, ma’-a-leh~A- 
crab/-bim, ascent of scorpions, 





MAL 


Maarath, ma/-a-rath, a place naked 
of trees. 

scuacoeame ee bt 43 work of 
aasial, ma-as-y-a’- 
Jehovah. 

Maaziah, ma-a-zi’-ah, consolation of 
Jehovah, 

Maath, ma/-ath, small. 

Maaz, ma’-az, wrath, 

Macedonia, mas-se-do’-nya. 

Machbanai, mak-ba-na/-i, what like 
my sons, bond of the Lord. 

Machbenah, mak - be’-nah, bond, 
cloak. nits : 

Machi, ma/-ki, decrease. 

Machir, ma/-keer, sold. 

Machnadebai, mak-na-de-ba’-i, what 
is like a liberal person. 

Machpelah, mak’-pe-lah, a doubling, 
portion, part, lot. 

Madai, mad’-ai, middle land. 

Madian, ma’-di-an (see MIDIAN). 


Madmannah, “men, ten 


Madmen, mad’-men, hill 


Madmenah, mad-me’-nah 
Madon, mad’-on, contention. 
Magbish, mag’-bish, congregating. 
Magdala, mag’-da-lah, tower, 
Magdalene, mag’-da-le’-ne or mag’- 
da-len, inhabitant of Magdala, 

Magdiel, mag’-di-el, prince of Gog. 

Magog, ma/-gog, region of God. 

Magor-missabib, ma’ - gor - mis’-sa- 
bib, fear round about. 

Magpiash, mag’-pi-ash, 
moths. 

Mahalah, mah/-ha-lah, disease. 

Mahalath, mah’-ha-lath, a stringed 
instrument. 

Mahalaleel, ma-ha’-la-leel, praise of 
God. 

Mahalhi, mah’-ha-li, sickly. 

Mahanaim, ma-ha-na/-im, camps, 

Mahaneh-dan, mah’-ha-ne- Dan’, 
camp of Dan. 

Maharai, ma-ha-ra’-j, impetuous, 

Mahath, ma’-hath, taking hold, 
seizing. 

Mahavite, ma’-ha-vite. 

Mahazioth, ma-bazi’-oth, visions. 

Maher-shalal-hashbaz, ma’ - her - 
sha/-lal-hash’-baz, hasting to the 
spoil; he speeds to the prey. 

Mahlah, mah’-lah (see MAHALAH). 

Mahol, ma’-hol, dancing. 

Mahlon, mah’-lon, sick. 

Makaz, ma’-kaz, end. 

Makheloth, mak’-he-loth, assem- 
blies, congregations, choirs, : 

Makkedah, mak’-ke-dah, of place of 
shepherds, 

Maktesh, mak’-tesh, mortar, 

Malachi, mal’-a-ki, the messenger of 
Jehovah, 

Malcham, mal’-kam, their king. 

Malchiah, mal-ki’-ah, king of (%. e, 
appointed by) Jehovah. 

Malkijah,: mal’-ki-jah, k. of (@ @, 
appointed by) J. 

Malchiel, mal’-ki-el, 
pointed by) God. 

Malchiram, mal - ki’- ram, 
height, 

Malchishua (should be MEL-CHI. 
SHUAH also), mal-ki-shu’-ah, k, of 
aid. 

Malchus, mal’-kus, king, or king- 
dom, 


killer of 


k. of (i. e., ape 


k. ot 


MAL 


Mallothi, mal-lo’-thi, my fullness, 

Maliuk, mal’-luk, reigning, coun- 
sellor, : 

Mammon, mam/’/-mon, riches, 

Mamre, mam’-re, fatness, strength. 

Manaen, man’-a-en, their comforter, 
or leader, 

Manahath, ma-na/-hath, rest. 

Manahethites, ma-na/-heth-ites, 
inhabitants of Manahath, 

Manasseh, ma-nas’-seh, one who for- 
gets, or makes forget, 

Manoab, ma-no’-ah, rest, 

Maech, ma’-ok, oppression, a girdle 
of the breast. 

Maon, ma/-on, habitation, 

Mara, ma/’-ra, sad. 

Mareh, ma’-rah, bitter, 

Maralah, mar’-a-lah, trembling. 

Maramatha, mar-an’-a-thah, the 
Lord cometh, 

Marcus, mar’-cus, polite, shining. 

Mareshah, ma-re’-shah,; that. which 
is at the head. 

Mark, mari, polite, shining. 

Maroth, ma/-roth, bitterness,,,bitter 
fountains. ‘ 

Marsema, mar’-se-na. 

Martha, mar’-tha, stirring up, bitter, 
provoking, a lady. 

Mary, ma/-ry, rebellion, 

Mash, mash, drawn out, 

Mashal, ma/-shal, entreaty. 

Masrekah, mas-re’-kah, 
plantation of noble vines, 

Massa, mas’/-sa, lifting up, gift. 

Massah, mas/-sah, a temptation of 
Jehovah (or complaining . against 
Him). 

Matred, ma/-tred, pushing forward. 

Matri, ma’-tri, vain of Jehovah. 


vineyard, 


Mattan, mat/-tan, } a gift, 

Mattanah, mat/-tan-ah, present, 

Mattaniah, mat-tan-i/-ah, 

Mattatha, bh at gift of 

ER Sa os Jeho- 

Mattathias, mat/-ta-thi’-as, yah. 

Mattenai, mat-te-na/-i, 

Matthan, mat’-than, gift, 

Matthat, mat/-that, gift of J. 

Matthew, mat/- thew... (contracted 
from Mattathiah), 

Matthias, mat-thi’-as, 

Mattithiah, mat-ti-thi/-ah, } ee 


Mazzaroth, maz’-za-roth, influences; 
or, prognostications, 

Meah, me’-ah, a hundred, 

Mearah, me-a’-rah, cave. 

Mebunnai, me-bun’-nai, building of 
Jehovah. 

Mecherathite, me-ker’-a-thite, 
habitant of Mecherah. 

Medad, me’-dad, love. 

Medan, me’-dan, contention. 

Medeba, me’-de-bah, water of rest. 

Medes, meeds, inhabitants of Media, 

Media, me’-dya, midst, middle (2). 


in- 


Megiddo, me-gid’-do, } . place of 
Megiddon, me-gid’-don, crowds, 
! whom 
Mehetabel, } , God 
e-het’/-a-bel, 
Mehetabeel, { — bene- 
; J fits, 


Mehida, me-hi’/-da, a joining together, 

Mehir, me’-heer, price, 

Meholathite, me-hol’-ath-ite, native 
of Meholah. 

Mehujael, ine-hu’-ja-el, struck by God. 








-Meshelemiah, 





MES 
Mehuman, me’-hu-man, faithful; 
also, eunuch. 
Mejarkon, me-jar’-kon, waters of 


yellowness, 

Mekonah, me-ko’-nah, base, founda- 
tion. 

Melatiah, me-la-ti’-ah, whom sFeao- 
vah freed, 

Melehi, mel’-ki, 
counsel, 

Melchiah, mel-ki/-ah, Jehovah’s k,. 

Melchi-shua, mel’/-ki-shu’-a, king of 
aid, 

Melchisedek, mel-kiz/-ze-dek, king of 
righteousness, 

Melea, mel’-e-a, full, fullness, 

Melcom, mel’-kom, thinking. 

Meliku, mel/-i-ku, 

Melita, mel’-i-ta, 

Melzar, mel’-zar, master of wine. 

Memphis, mem/’-fis, place of (the god) 
Pthah, 

Memucan, mem/-u-kan, dignified (?). 

Menahem, men’-a-hem, comforter. 

Menan, me’-nan, 

Meni, me’-ne, fate, fortune; 


my king; or, my 


Meoncnim, me-on/-e-nim, oak). of 
diviners, 
Meonothai, me-on/-o-thai, ,habita- 


tions of Jehovah, my habitations. 

Mephaath, me-fa’/-ath, beauty. 

Mephibosheth, me-fib’-o-sheth, ex- 
terminating the idol. 

Merab, me’-rab, multiplication, 

Meraiah, me-rai’-yah, contumacy 
(against) Jehovah. 

Meraioth, me - rai’ - 
cious, rebellious, 

Merari, me-ra/-ri, bitter, unhappy. 

Merathaim, mer-a-tha’-im, repeated 
rebellion. 

Mercurius, mer-cu/-ri-us, or Mereury, 
the speaker, 

Mered, me’-red, rebellion, 

Meremoth, mer-e’-moth, elevations. 

Meres, me’-res, lofty. 

Meribah, mer’-i-bah, water of strife. 

Merib-baal, me-rib-ba/-al, contender 
against Baal, 

Merodach, mer’-o-dak, death, 

Merodach-baladan, mer’-o-dak-Bal’- 


yoth, contuma- 


a-dan, Merodach, worshipper of 
Bel (?). 
Merom, me/-rom, height, a high 
place. 


Meronothife, me-ron/-o-thite. 

Meroz, me’-roz, refuge. 

Mesha, me’-shah, welfare, retreat, 

Meshach, me’-shak, guest of a king. 

Meshech, me’-shek, drawing out. 

me-shel-e-mi’-ah, 
whom Jehovah repays. 

Meshezabeel, me-shez’-a-bel, 
God frees, 

Meshillemith, me - shil’ - le - mith, 

Messhillemoth, me-shil/-le-moth, } 
those who repay, 


to 


whom 


Meshobab, me-sho’- bab, brought 
back. 
Meshullam, me-shul’-lam, friend 


(of God), : 

Meshullemeth, me-shul/-le-meth, 
friend (fem.) of God, 

Mesobaite, mes-o’-ba-ite, inhabitant 
of Mesoba. 

Mesopotamia, mes-0o-po-ta/-mi-a, 
amidst the rivers, 

Messiah, mes-si’-ah, anointed, 


= <a 
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Metheg-ammah, me’-theg-Am/-mah, 
bridle of the metropolis. Ped 

Methusael, me- thu’-sa-el, maatt-of 
God. 

Methuselah, 
of a dart. 

Meunim, me-u’-nim, habitations, 

Mezahab, mez’-a-hab, water Lo Cus 
splendour) of gold. 

Miamin, mi’-a-min, from orn right 
hand, 

Mibhar, mib’-har, choicest. 

Mibsam, mib’-sam, sweet odour. 

Mibzar, mib’-zar, a fortress. 

Micah, mi’-kah, who (is) like 


me-thu’-se-lah, man 


Miecaiah, mi-kai’-yah, J unto Jehovah 
Michael, mi’-ka-el, who (is) like 
Miehal, mi/-kal, unto Goad, 


Michmas, mik’-mas, } laid up 

Michmash, mik’-mash, treasure, 

Miehmethah, mik’-me-thah, hiding 
plaee, 

Miehri, mik’-ri, price of Jehovah. 

Middin, mid’-din, measures. 

Midian, mid’-y-an, strife. 

Midianites, mid’-y-an-ites, people of 
Midian, ; 

Migdalel, mig’-da-lel, tower of God. 

Migdal-gad, mig’-dal-Gad, t. of Gad 

Migdol, mig’-dol, tower (?). 

Migron, mig’-ron, a ‘precipitous 
place, € fwits 

Mijamin, mi’-ja-min, from the Tight 
hand. 

Mikloth, mik’-loth, staves, lots#/»: 

Mikneiah, mik-nei’-yah, possession 
ot Jehovah. 

Miulalai, mil-al-a/-i, eloquent. "> 

Mileah, mil’-kah, counsel. 

Milcom, miil’-kom, great king. 

Miletum, mi-le/-tum, prego form 
of Miletus, 

Miletus, mi-le’-tus. 

Millo, mil’-lo, a rampart, mound, 

Miniamin, min’-ya-min, from the 
right hand, ' 

Minni, min’-ni, division, 

Minnith, min’-nith, allotment, 

Miriam, mir/-ri-am, their contumacy. 

Mirma, meer’-ma, fraud, 

Misgab, mis’-gab, height. - 

Misheel, mi’-sha-el, who vis what 
God is(?). 

Mishal, mish’-al, } 

Mishial, mish’-i-al, Pra 

Misham, mish’-am, their cleansing, 

Mishma, mish’-ma, a hearing. 

Mishmannah, mish- oe fat- 
ness, 

Mishraites, mish’-ra-ites. 

Mispar, mis’-par, number, 

Mispereth, mis’-pe-reth. 

Misrephoth-maim, mis’ - re - foth - 
ma/-im, the flow of waters, 

Mitheah, mith’-kah, sweetness, 

Mithnite, mith/-nite. - 

Mithredath, mith’-re-dath, es by 
Mithras, 

Mytylene, miter Ae 

Mizar, mi’-zar, smallness, 

Mizpah, miz’/-pah, | watch-tower, 

Mizpeh, miz’-peh, J lofty place. 

Mizraim, miz’-ra-im, bulwarks, a 
tresses, 

Mizzah, miz’-zah, fear, trepidation, 

Mnason, na/-son, a diligent seeker, a 
remembrancer. 

Moab, mo’-ab, progeny of a = E 
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Moeabites, mo’-ab-ites, people of 
Moab, 

Moadiah, mo-a-di’-ah, festival of Je- 
hovah. 

Moladah, mo’-la-dah, birth, race, 

Molech, mo’-lek, ) ;; 

Moloch, eet a 

Molid, mo’-lid, begetter. 

Morasthite, mo-ras/-thite, native of 
Moresheth. 

Mordecai, mor’-de-kai, little man, or 
worshipper of Mars. 

Moreh, mo’-reh,the hill of the teacher. 
Moresheth-gath, mo’-re-sheth-Gath, 
the possession of the Gittites. 
Moriah, mo-ri’-ah, chosen by J. 

Rosera, mo’-se-rah, bonds. 

Moseroth, mo’-se-roth, bond. 

Moses, mo’-zez, drawn out, 
from the water, 

Moza, mo’-za, 

Mozah, mo’-zah, 

Muppim, mup’-pim (probably same 
as SHEEPHAM, Q. V.). 

Mushi, mu’-shi, yielding, proved by 
Jehovah, 

Muthlabben, muth-lab’-ben, chorus 
of virgins (?). 

Myra, my’-rah. 

Mysia, mish’-ya. 


saved 


} fountain. 


Naam, na’-am, pleasantness, 

Nanamites, na’-am-ites. 

Naamah, na’-a-mah, } pleasant. 

Naaman, na’/-a-man, 

Waamathite, na-am/-ath-ite, descend- 
ants of Naaman. 


Naarah, na’-a-rah, \ a girl hand- 


loauvn'e 
Naarai, na/-a-ra’-i, maid. 


Naarath, na’-a-rath, 
Naaran, na/-a-ran, juvenile, puerile. 
Waashon, na-ash’-on, 
Naasson, na-as’/-son, 
Nabal, na/-bal, foolish. 
Naboth, na’-both, fruit, produce. 
Nachon, na’/-kon, prepared. 
Wachor, na’-kor (see NAHOR). 
Wadab, na/-dab, spontaneous, liberal. 
Nagge, nag’-ge, illuminating. 
Wahaliel, ha-ha-li-el, valley of God. 
Wahallal, na/-hal-al, } pasture. 
Nahalol, na-hal-ol, : 
Waham, na/-ham, consolation, 
Nahamani, na-ha-ma/-ni, repenting, 
merciful. 
Waharai, na’-ha-rai, snorter. 
Wahash, na/-hash, serpent. 
Nahath, na/-hath, rest. 
Wahbi, nah’-bi, hidden. 
Nahor, na/-hor, breathing 
snorting. 
Nahum, na-hum, comfort, consola- 
tion. 
Nahshon, nah/-shon, enchanter. 
Nain, na’-in, pleasant. 
Naioth, nai’-yoth, habitations. 
Naomi, wa’-0-mi, my pleasantness, 
Naphish, na/-fish, refreshment. 
Naphtali, naf-ta-li, my strife, 


\ enchanter, 








hard, 


Naphtuhim, naf’-tu-him,  border- 
people. 

Narcissus, nar-sis’-sus, stupidity, 
surprise. 


Nathan, na’-than, whom God gave. 
Nathanael, na-than’-a-el, whom God 





gave. 
Nathan-melech, na’/-than-me-lek, | 
evi king has placed, 
1 
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Naum, na’-um, consolation. 

Nazarenes, naz-a-renes’, natives of 
Nazareth. 

Nazareth, naz’-a-reth, separated. 

Nazarite, naz’-a-rite, one separated, 

Neah, ne’-ah, shaking, perhaps of the 
earth. 

Neapolis, ne-ap’/-po-lis, new city. 

Neariah, ne-a-ri/-ah, servant of Jeho- 
vah, 

Nebai, ne-ba’-i, fruit-bearing. 


Nebaioth, ne-bai’-yoth, high 

| Nebnjoth, ne-ba’-joth, places. 

Neballat, ne-bal/-lat, folly, or 
wickedness, in secret, 

Nebat, ne’-bat, aspect. 

Nebo, ne’-bo, interpreter. 

Nebuchad-=) neb/-u-kad- the 
mezzar. nez’-zar, prince 

cca mar neb’-u-kad- of the 
rezzar, rez’-zar, god 
Nebo. 


Nebushasban, neb-u-shas’-ban, wor- 
shipper of Nebo. 

Nebuzar-adan, neb-u- zar’-a-dan, 
leader whom Nebo favours, 

Necho, 

Nichoh, 

Nedabiah, ned-a-bi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah impels, 

Negirnah, neg’-ee-nah, a stringed in- 
strument, 

Neginoth, neg’-ee-noth, stringed in- 
struments, 

Nehelamite, ne-hel’-a-mite. 

Nehemiah, ne-he-mi’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah comforts, 

Nehum, ne’-hum, consolation. 

Nehushta, pe-hush’-ta, } Drags, 

Nehushtah, ne-hush’-tah, 

Nehushtan, ne-hush/-tan, brazen, 

Neiel, nei’-yel, moved by God, 

Nekeb, ne’-Keb, carrion. 

WNekoda, ne-ko/-dah, distinguished, 

Nemuel, nem/’-u-el, day of God, 

Nemuelites, ne-mu’-el-ites, descend- 
ants of Nemnuel. 

Nepheg, ne’-feg, sprout.: 

Nephthalim, nef’-ta-lim (see NAPH- 
TALI), my strife. 

Nephtozh, nef’-to-ah, opening. 

Nephish, ne’-fish, refreshed, 

Nephishesim, ne/-fish-e-sim, ) expan- 

Nephusim, nef’-u-sim, } sions, 

Ner, ner, light, lamp. 

Nereus, ne’-reus, a candle, light. 

Nergal, ner’-gal, devourer of man, 
hero. 

Nergal-sharezer, ner’-gal-sha-re’-zer, 

Nethanael. (See NATHANAETD.) 

Nethaniah, neth-a-ni/-ah, whom Je- 
hovah gave. 

Nethinim, neth’-i-nim, the devoted. 

Nerinh, ne’-ri-ah, lamp of Jehovah, 

Netopha, ne-to’-fah, a dropping. 

Netophathites, net-of’-a-thites, 
habitants of Netophah. 

Neziah, ne-zi’-ah, pure, sincere, 

Nezib, ne’-zib, garrison, statue. 

Nibhaz, nib’-haz, barker (?). 

Nibshan, nib’-shan, soft soil. 

Nicanor, ni-ka’-nor, a conqueror. 

Nicodemus, nik-o-de’-mus, innocent 
blood, conqueror of the people. 

Nicolaitanes,nik-o-la/-i-tanes,ynamed 
after Nicolas, 

Nicolas, nik’-o-las, conquering the / 
people, 
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} ' ne/’-ko, lame, 
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Nicopolis, ni-kop’-o-lis, a city of vle- 
tory. 

Niger, ni/-jer, black. 

Nimrah, nim/-rah, 

Nimrim, nim/-rim, 

Nimrod, nim’-rod, rebel. 

Nimshi, nim/’-shi, drawn out. 

Nimeveh, nin’-e-veh, dwelling of 
Ninus (?), 

Nisroch, niz/-rok, eagle, great eagle, 


} limpid (water). 


No, no, } portion or 
No-a-mon, no-a/-mon, temple of 
Amon, 


Noadiah, o-a-di’-ah, with whom Je- 
hovah meets, 

Noah, no’-ah, rest, motion, 

Nob, nob, high place, 

Nobzah, no’-bah, a barking, 

Nod, nod, flight, wandering. 

Nodab, no’-dab, nobility. 

Nogz2h, no’-gah, brightness, 

Nohah, no’-hah, rest. 

Nom, non, fish, « 

Noph, noff (same as MEMPHIS, q. V.). 

Nophah, no’-phah, blast. 

Nun, nup, fish. . 

Nymphas, nim/-fas, bridegroom. 


Obadinh, o-ba-di’-ah, worshipper of 
Jehovah, 

Obal, o/-bal, stripped, bare of leaves. 

Obed, o’-bed, worshipping (God). 

Obededom, o-bed-E’-dom, he who 
serves the Edomites, 

Obit, o’-bit, one who is set over 
camels, 

Oboth, o/-both, bottles (of skin), 

Ocran, ok’-ran, troubled. 

Oded, o’-ded, restoring, setting up. 

Og, og, in stature, long-necked, gi- 
gantie, 

Ohad, o’-had, united, 

Ohel, o/-hel, tent. 

Olivet, ol’-i-vet, place of olives. 

Olyimpas, o-lim’-pas, heavenly. 

Omar, o’-mar, eloquent, talkative, 

Omega, o’-meg-a, great O, 

Omri, om’-ri, learner of Jehoyah, un- 
skilful. 

On, on, light, 
strength, 

Onam, 0’-nam, strong. 

Onan, o/-nan. 

Onesimus, o-nes’-i-mus, 
useful, 

Onesiphorus, 0-ne-sif’-o-rus, bringing 
profit. 

Ono, o/-no, strong, 

Ophel, o’-fel, a hill, an acclivity. 

Ophir, o’-feer, abundance, 

Ophni, off-ni, mouldy. 

Gphrah, off’-rah, fawn. 

Oreb, o’-reb, raven, 

Oren, o’-ren, pine-tree, 

Orion, o-ri’-on, the giant, 

Ornan, or’-nan, nimble. 

Orpah, or’-pah, mane, forelock, kind. 

Oseas, 0-ze/-as, Or OSEE, 0’-zee (see 
HOSEA). 

Qshea, o-she’-a (see JOSHUA). 

Othni, oth’-ni, lion of Jehovah, 

Othniel, oth’-ni-el, lion of God. 

Ozem, o’-zem, strong. 

Ozias, 0-zi'-as (see UZZIAH). 

Ozni, 07’/-ni, hearing. 

Oznites, 0z’-nites, descendants of Oznl, 


especially the sun; 


profitable, 


Paarat, pa’-a-ral, 


PAD 


Padan-aram, 
plain of Syria. 


pa/-dan-A’-ram, 


Paden, pa’-don, liberation, redemp-- 


tion. 

Pagiol, pa/-gi-el, fortune of God. 

Pahath-moab, pa’/-hath-Mo’-ab, gov- 
“ernor of Moab. 

Pai, pa’-i, bleating. 

Palal, pa’-lal, judge. 

Palestina, pal-es-ti’-na, land of 
strangers. 

Palin, pal’-lu, distinguished. 

Palluites, pal -lu-ites, descendants of 
Pallu, 

Palti, pal’-ti, deliverance of Jehovah. 

Paltiel, pal/-ti-el, deliverance of J. 

Pamphylia, pam-fil’-i-a, 

Paphos, pa/-fos. 

Parah, pa’-rah, village of heifers. 

Paran, pa’-ran, a region abounding 
in foliage, or in caverns. 

Parbar, par’-bar, open apartment, 

Parmashta, par-mash’-ta, strong- 
fisted, superior, 

Parmenas, par/-me-nas, abiding. 

Parnach, par’-nak, delicate. 

Parosh, pa’-rosh, flea, 

Parshandatha, par-shan’-da-tha, 
given forth to light. 

Parthians, par’-thi-ans, 

Paruah, par-u/-ah, flourishing. 

Parvaim,par-va’-im,oriental regions. 

Pasach, pa’-sak, cut off. 

Pasdammin, pas-dam/-min,boundary 
of blood. 

Paseah, pa-se’/-ah, lame, limping. 

Pashur, pash’-ur, prosperity every- 
where, 

Patara, pat’-a-rah. 

Pathros, path’-ros, 
south. 

Pathrusim, path-ru’-sim, people of 
Pathros, 

Patmos, pat/-mos., 

Patrobas, pat/-ro-bas, paternal. 

Pau, pa/-u, bleating, 

Paul, pawl, little. 

Pedahel, ped’-a-hel, whom God pre- 
served, redeemed. 

Pedahzur, ped-ah’-zur, whom the 
rock (i, e., God) preserved. 

Pedaiah, pe-dai/-yah, whom Jehovah 
preserved, redeemed, 

Pekah, pe’-kah, open-eyed. 

Pekahiah, pe-ka-hi/-ah, whose eyes 
Jehovah opened. 

Pekod, pe’-kod, visitation. 

Pelaiah, pel-ai/-yah, whom Jehovah 
made distinguished, 

Pelaliah,pel-a-li/-ah,whom J. judged, 

Pelatiah, pel-a-ti/-ah, whom J. deliy- 
ered. 

Peleg, pe’-leg, division, part, 

Pelet, pe’-let, liberation. 

Peleth, pe’-leth, swiftness, 

Pelethites, pe’-leth-ites, runners, 

Pelonite, pel’-o-nite, 

Pentel, pe-ni’-el, the face of God, 

Peninnah, pe-nin’/-nah, coral, pearl, 

Pentecost, pen’-te-kost, fiftieth, 

Penucl, pe-nw’-el (see PENIEL), 

‘Peor, pe’-or, hiatus, cleft, 

Perazim, pe-ra’/-zim, breaches, 

Peresh, pe’-resh, dung, 

Perez, pe’-rez, breach. 

Perez-Uzza, pe’-rez-Uz'-zah, b, of Uz- 
zah 

Perga, per’-gah, 


region of the 


the j 
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Pergamos, per’-ga-mos. 

Perida, pe-ri’-dah, grain, kernel. 

Perizzites, per/-iz-zites, belonging to 
a village. 

Persia, per’-shya. 

Persian, per’-shyan, belonging to Per- 
sia. 

FPeruda, pe-ru’-dah (see PERIDA). 

Peter, pe’-ter, a rock or stone, 

Pethahiah, peth-a-hi’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah looses, i. e., sets free. 

Pethor, pe’-thor, ‘interpreter 
dreams, 

Pethuel, pe-thu’-el, vision of God. 

Peulthai, pe-ul’-thai, wages of J. 

Phalec, fa’-lek (see PELEG). 

Phalti, fal’-ti, deliverance of J. 

Phanuel, fa/-nu-el, face, or vision of 
God. : 

Pharaoh, fa’-roh, the sun (Phrah). 

Pharaoh-nechoh, _ fa/-ro-Ne’- 
Phrah or Pharaoh the lame. 

Pharez, far’-ez, breach. 

Pharisees, far’-i-sees, the separated. 

Pharpar, far’-par, swift. 

Phaseah, fa-ze’-ah, lame, limping, 

Phebe, fe’-be, shining, pure. 

Phenice, fe-ni’-se, land of 

Phenicia, fe-nish’-ya, } palms, 

Phicol, fi/-kol, the mouth of all, 

Philadelphia, fil-a-del’/-fi-a, brotherly 


of 


ko, 


love. 
Philemon, fi-le’-mon, affectionate, 
Kisser, 
Philetus, fi-le’-tus, beloved, amiable. 
Philip, fil’-lip, warlike, lover of 
horses, 
Philippi, fil-lip’-pi, belonging to 
Philip. 


Philippians, fi-lip’-pi-ans, the people 
of Philippi. 

Philistia, fi-lis’-ti-a, the land of wan- 
derers, strangers, 

Philistim, fi-lis’-tim, 

Philistines, fi-lis’-tines, 

Philologus, fi-lol’-lo-gus, a lover of 
learning, a lover of the word. 

Phinehas, fin’-e-as, mouth of brass, 

Philegon, fle’-gon, zealous, burning. 

Phrygia, frij’-ya. 

Phurah, fu’-rah, branch. 

Phut, fut, afflicted, a bow. 

Phygellus, fi-gel/-lus, little, fugitive. 

Pi-beseth, pi-be’-seth. 

Pihahiroth, pi-ha-hi/-roth, where 
grass or rush grows, 

Pilate, pi’-lat. 

Pildash, pil’-dash, flame, 

Pilehah, pil/-e-hah, a slice, 

Pinon, pi/-non, darkness. 

Piram, pi’-ram, like a wild ass, 

Pirathon, pir’-a-thon, prince, 

Pirathonite, pi/-ra-thon-ite. 

Piltai, pil/-tai, whom Jehovah de- 
livers, 

Pisgah, piz’-gah, a part, a fragment. 

Pisidia, pi-sid’-i-a. 

Pison, pi/-son, water poured forth, 
overflowing, 

Pispah, pis’-pah, dispersion. 

Pithom, pi’-thom, narrow place, 

Pithon, pi’-thor 

Pleiades, pli’-a-deez, a heap, cluster, 

Pochereth of Zebaim, po’-lre-reth of 
Ze-ba’-im, snaring gazelles. 

Pollux, pol/-lux. 

Pontius, pon’-ti-us, 

Pontus, pon’-tus, sea, 


} wanderers, 
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Poratha, po-ra’-thah, given by lot, _ 

Porcius-Festus, por’-shi-us-Fes’-tug. | 

Potiphar, pot/-i-far, belonging 

Potipherah, pot-i-fe’-rah, { to the sun 
(Phrah), 

Priscilla, pris-sil/-lah, ancient. 

Prochorus, prok’-o-rus, he that pre- 
sides over the choir, ‘ 

Ptolemais, tol-e-ma'-is, city of Ptel- 
emy. 

Puah, pu’-ah, mouth, splendid. 

Publias, pub’-lius, common. 

Pudens, pu’-dens, shamefaced. 

Puhites, pu’-hites. 

Pul, pul, elephant, lord. 

Punites, pu’-nites, descendants of 
Pun. 

Punon, pu’-non, darkness, obscurity. 

Pur, pur, a lot. 

Purim, pu’-rim,? lots. 

Put, put, afflicted. 

Puteoli, pu-te’-o-li. 

Putiel, pu’-ti-el, afflicted by God. 


Quartus, kwar’-tus, the fourth. 


Raamah, ra/-a-mah, trembling. 

Raamiah, ra-a-mi/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah makes to tremble (who fears J.). 

Raamses, ra-am/-ses, son of the sun. 

Rabbah, rab’-bah, 

Rabbath, rab’-bath,, 

Rabbi, rab/-bi, master. 

Rabbith, rab/-bith, multitude, 

Rabboni, rab-bo’-ni, my master. 

Rabmag, rab’-mag, prince of magi. 

Rabsaris, rab’/-sa-ris, chief eanueh. 

Rabshakeh, rab’-sha-keh, chief of the 
cupbearers, 

Rachal, ra/-cal, traffic, 

Rachel, ra/-chel, ewe, 

Raddai, rad/-dai, subduing, 

Ragau, ra/-gaw (see RED). 

Raguel, rag’-u-el, friend of God. 

Rahab, ra/-hab, gracious. 

Raham, ra/-ham, womb, 

Rahel, ra/-hel (see RACHEL), 

Rakem, ra’-kem, variegation, flower- 
garden, 

Rakkath, rak’-kath, shore, 

Rakkon, rak’-kon, thinness. 

Ram, ram, high, 

Ramah, ra/-mah, 

Ramath, ra/-math, 

Ramathaim, ra-math-a/-im, double 
high place, 

Ramath-lehi, ra’-math-Le’-hi eign 
of Lehi, 

Ramath-mispeh, ra’-math-Mis’-peh, 
height of Mizpeh. 

Rameses, ram/-e-seez, son of the sun, 

Ramiah, ra-mi’-ah, whom J, set, 

Ramoth, ra’-moth, high things, 
heights, : 

Ramoth-Gilead, ra/-moth-Gil’-e-ad, 
h. of Gilead, 

Raphn, ra/-tu, healed, 

Reaia, whom Jehovah 

Reaiah, J ceses for, 

Reba, re’-ba, a fourth part, 

Rebecca, + r i rope with 

Lenton Peet nlag a noose, 

Rechab, re’-kab, horseman, 

Rechabites, re’-kkab-ites, descendants 
of Rechab, 

Rechah, re’-kah, side, utmost part, 

Reclziah, re-el- ai’-yah, whom Jeho- 
vah makes to a ae J.)e 


} capital city. 


} high place, 


re-ai’-yah, 


REG 





Regem, re’-gem, friend (of God), 

Regem-melech, re/-gem-me’-lek, /. of 
the king. 

Rehabiah, re-ha-bi/-ah, for whom 
Jehovah makes an ample space, 

Rehohb, re/-hob, street. 

Rehobeam, re-ho-bo/-am, who en- 
larges the people. 

Rehoboth, re-ho’-both, streets, wide 
spaces, 

Rehum, re’-hum, beloved, merciful. 

Rei, re’-i, companionable, 

Rekem, re’-kem, flower-garden, va- 
riegated. 

Remaliah, rem-a-li/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah adorned, 

Remeth, re/-meth, a high place. 

Remmon, rem’-mon (see RIMMON). 

Remphan, rem/’-fan, frame, model (2). 

Rephael, re’-fa-el, whom God healed. 

Rephah, re’-fah, riches. 

Refaiah, ref-ai/-yah, whom J. healed. 

Rephaim, re-fa’-im, giants, 

Rephsims, re-fa/-ims, chiefs (?). 

Rephidim, ref’-i-dim, props, sup- 
ports. 

Resen, re’-sen, bridle. 

Reshef, re’-shef, flame, 

Renu, re’-u, friend (of God), 

Reuben, rew’-ben, behold, a son (?). 

Reubenites, rew’-ben-ites, descend- 
ants of Reuben. 

Reuel, rew’-el, friend of God. 

Reumah, rew’-mah, exalted. 

Rezeph, re’-zef, a stone (used for culi- 
nary purposes), 

Rezia, re’-zi-a, delight. 

Rezin, re’-zin, firm, stable, a prince. 

Rezon, re’-zon, prince. 

Rhegium, re’-ji-um, a breaking. 

Rhesa, re’-sah, affection, 2 heart. 

Rhoda, ro’-da, 

Rhodes, rodes, 

Riba, ri’-bai, whose cause J, pleads, 

Riblah, rib’-lah, fertility. 

Rimmon, rim’-mon, the exalted, 
pomegranate. 

Rimmon-parez, rim/-mon-pa/-rez, p. 
of the breach, 

Rimnah, rim/-nah, shout. 

Riphath, ri’-fath, shout, 

Rissah, ris’-sah, dew, full of dew, 
ruin, 

Rizpah, riz’-pah, coal, hot stone, 

Rithmah, rith’-mah, genista, 
broom. 

Roboam, ro-bo’/-am (see REHOBOAM), 

Rogelim, ro-ge’-lim, place of fullers. 

Rohgah, ro’-gah, outcry. 

EF omam-tiezer, ro-mam’-ti-e’-zer, 
whose help I have exalted. 

Romans, ro’-mans, men of Rome, 

Rome, rome (generally derived from 
Romulus, the supposed founder), 

Rosh, rosh, bear, chief, 

Rufus, ru’-fus, red. 

Ruhamah, ru’-ha-mah, compassion- 
sated, - 

Rumah, ru’-mah, bigh, 

Ruth, rooth, appearance, beauty, 


\ a rose, 


or 


-Sabacthani, sa-bak’/-tha-nee, 
hast forsaken me, 
Sabaoth, sub-a’/-oth, hosts, 
Sabeans, sa-be’-ans, descendants of 
Saba. 
Sabtah, sab’-tah, striking. 
Bee ive’ sab/-te-Kah, 
1 


thou 


SEN 


Sacar, sa/-car, hire, reward. 

Sadducees, sad’/-du-seez, named from 
Zadok, 

Sadok, sa/-dok, just. 

Salah, sa/-luh, shoot, sprout, 

Salamis, sal/-a-mis. 

Salathiel, sa-la/-thi-el, whom I asked 
for from God. 

Saleah, sal/-cah, pilgrimage, 

Salem, hs aN 

Salim, sa/-lim, een 


| Sallai, sal’/-lai, lifted up, basket 


weaver. 

Sallu, sal/-lu, weighed. 

Salma, sal/-ma, 

Salmah, sal/-mah, 

Salmon, sal’-mon, clothed. 

Sahmnone, sal-mo/-ne, 

Salome, sa-lo’-me, peaceable, perfect, 
reward, 

Salu, sa/-lu (see SALEU), 

Samaria, sa-ma’-ri-a, pertaining to 
a watch, watch-mountain. 

Samaritams, sa-mar’-i-tans, inhabit- 
ants of Samaria. 

Samgar-nebo, 
sword of Nebo, 

Samah, sam/’-lah, garment. 

Samos, sa/-mos. 

Samothracia, sam-o-thra/-shya, 


} garment, 


sam/ - gar - Ne’ - bo, 


Samson, sam/’-son, solar, like the 
sun, 
Samuel, sam/-u-el, heard of God, 


name of God. 
Sanballat, san-bal’-Jat, praised by the 
army. 
Sanhedrim, san’/-he-drim. 
Sanmsannmah, san-san’-nah, palm 
branch. 
Saph, saff, threshold, tall (?). 
Saphir, sa’-feer, } beautiful. 
Sapphira, saf-fi’-ra, 
Sarah, sa/-rah, princess. 
Sarai, sa/-rai, my princess, nobility. 
Saraph, sa/-raf, burning, venomous. 
Sardis, sar’-dis. 


Sardites, sar’-dites, descendants of- 


Sered, 
Sarepta, sa-rep’-tah (see ZAREPHATH), 
Sargon, sar’/-gon, prince of the sun, 
Sarid, sa’/-rid, survivor, 
Sarsechim, sar’-se-kim, chief of the 
eunuchs, 
Saruch, sa/-ruk (see SERUQ). 
Satan, sa/-tan, adversary. 
Saul, sawl, asked for, 
Sceva, se’-vah, disposed, prepared. 
Seythian, sith’-i-an, 
Seba, se’/-ba, man (?). 
Sebat, se’-bat, sprout (?), 
Secacah, sek-a/-kah, enclosure. 
Sechu, se’-ku, hill, watch-tower, 
Secundus, se’-Kun-dus, second, 
Segub, se’-gub, 
Seir, se’-ir, 
Seirath, se-i’-rath, 
Sela, se’-lah, rock. 
Sela-hammahliekoth, se/-lah-Ham- 
mah/’-le-koth, 7. of escapes, 
Selah, se’-lah. 
Seled, se/-led, exultation, or burning, 
Seleucia, sc-lew’/-shya, 
Semachiah, sem-a-ki’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah sustains. 
Semei, sem’-e-i, renowned, 
Senaah, se-na/-ah, perhaps thorny, 
Seneh, sen’-eh, crag, thorn, rock, 


} hairy, rough. 








SHA 


Sennacherib, sen-nakx’-e-rib, cone 
queror of armies, 

Senuah, se-nu’-ab, hated. 

Seorim, se-o’-rim, barleys 

Sephar, se’-far, a numbering, 

Sepharad, sef-a/-rad, 

Sepharvaim, sef-ar-va/-im, the two 
Sipparas. 

Serah, so’-rah, abundance, princess, 

Seraiah, ser-ai/-yah, soldier of J, 

Seraphim, ser’-ra-fim, lofty ones, 

Sered, se/-red, fear, 

Sergius, ser’-ji-us, 

Serug, se’-rug, shoot. 

Seth, seth, placing, setting in the 
stead of another, 

Sethur, se/-thur, hidden, ° 


Shaalabbin, sha-al-ab/-bin, place 
Shaalbim, sha-al/-bim, of 


foxes, or jackals. 
Shaalbonite, sha-al/-bon-ite, inhabit- 
ant of Shaalbim. 
Shaaph, sha/-aff, division, 
Shaaraim, sha-ar-a’/-im, two gates, 


Shaharaim, sha-har-a‘-im, two 
dawns, 
Shaashgaz, sha-ash’-gaz, beauty’s 


servant. 

Shabbethai, shab-beth-a/-i, born on 
the Sabbath. 

Shachia, sha/-ki-a, wandering. 


. 


| Shadrach, sha/-drak, rejoicing on the 


way. 

Shage, sha/-ge, wandering, 

Shahazimah, sha-haz-i/-mah, lofty 
places, 

Shalem, sha/-lem, safe, principal. 

Shallecheth, shal-le’-keth, casting 
down, 

Shalim, sha/-lim, region of foxes, 

Shalisha, shal’-i-sha, triangular, 

Shallum, shal’-lum, 

Shallun, shal’-lun, 

Shalmai, shal’/-mai, my thanks. 


} retribution, 


Shalman,  shal/-man, 

Shalmaneser, shal-ma-ne/- Scan 
worshipper of fire. 

Shamariah, sham-a-ri/-ah, whom 


Jehovah guards, 
Shama, sha/-ma, hearing, obedient, 
Shamed, sha/-med, destroyer. 
Shamer, sha’/-mer, keeper, 
Shamgar, shain/-gar. 
Shambhuth, sham’-huth, desolation. 
Shamir, sha/-mir, a sharp. point, 
thorn, 
Shamma, sham/-mah, desert. 
Shammah, sham’-mah, astonIsh- 
ment. ' 
Shammai, sham’-mai, laid waste, - 
Shammoth, sham/-moth, desolation. 
Shammua, 
Shammuah, 
Shamsherai, sham-she-ra’-i. 
Shapham, sha/-tam, bald, shaven, 
Shaphan, sha’/-fan, coney. 
Shaphat, sha’-phat, judge, 
Shapher, sha’-pher, pleasantness, 
Sharai, sha-ra/-i, whom J. frees, 
Sharaim, sha-ra’-im, two gates, 
Sharar, sha’-rar, twisted, a cord, 
muscular, 
Sharezer, sha-re’-zer, prince of fre, 


} sham-mu/-ah, rumour, 


Sharon, sha’- ron, plain, plain 
country. 
Sharuhen, sha-ru’-hen, pleasant 


lodging place, 


Senirx, se’-neer, coat of mail, cataract, | Shashai, sha-shai, whitish, 


SHA 


Shashak, sha’-shak, desire, 

Shaul, sha’-ul, asked for, _ 

Shaulites, sha/-ul-ites, 

Shaveh, sha’-veb, plain. 

Shaveh-kiriathaim, = sha’-veh-kir- 
ya-tha’-im, p. of Kiriathaim, 

Sheal, she’-al, prayer. 

Shealtiel, she’-al-ti-el, whom I asked 
for from God. 

Sheariah, she-ari’/-ab, whom Jehovah 
estimates. 

Shear-jashub, | she’-ar-ja/-shub, a 
remnant shall return, 

Shebah, she’-bah, man, scorn, or 

Sheba, } an oath. 

Shebam, she’- bam, coolness, sweet 
smell. 

Shebaniah, sheb-a-ni/-ah, whom J. 
Tmade to grow up. 

Shebarim, she-ba/-rim, breaches, 

Sheber, sheb/-er, breaking. 

Shebna, sheb/-nah, tender 
youth, 

Shebuel, she-bu’-el, captive of God. 

Shekaniah, shek-a-ni’-ah, intimate 
with Jehovah. 

Shechem, she’-kem, back, shield, or 
blade, 

Shechemites, 
of Shechem., 

Shedeur, shed-e’-ur, casting forth of 
fire. 

Shehariah, she-ha-ri’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah seeks for, 

Shelah, she’-lah, petition. ; 

Shelemiah, shel-e-mi’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah repays. 

Shelef, she’-lef, drawn out, saluted. 

Shelesh, she’-lesh, tried. 


youth, 


she’-kem-ites, people 


Shelomi, she-lo’-mi, peaceful, 

Shelomith, shel-o’-mith,) love of 
peace. 

Shelumiel, she-lu’-miel, friend of 
God, 


Shem, shem, name 

Shema, she’-ma, 

Shemaah, she-ma’ 

Shemaiah, shem-ai’-yah, whom Je- 
hovah has heard and answered, 

Shemariah, shem-a-ri’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah guards, 

Shemeber, shem-e’-ber, soaring on 
high. 

Shemer, she’-mer, guardian. 

Shemida, she-mi’-da, fame of wis- 
dom. 

Sheminith, she-mee/-nith, eighth. 


rumour, 
-sh, } 


Shemiramoth, she - mir’-a - moth, 
most high name, or most high 
heaven. 


Shemuel, she-mu’-el, heard of God, 
name of God, 

Shen, shen, truth. 

Shenazar, she-na’-zar, flery, 

Shener, she’-ner, coat of mail, cata- 
ract. 

Shepham, she’-fam, 
place naked of trees, 

Shephatiah, shep-a-ti’-ah, whom Je- 
hovah detends, 

Shephi, she’-fi, naked hill. 

Shepho, she’-fo, nakedness. 

Shephuphan, she-fu’-fan, 
cerastes, or horned snake, 

Sherah, she’-rah, consanguinity. 

Sherebiah, sher-e-bi’-ah, heat of J. 

Sheresh, she’-resh, root. ’ 

Sheshach, she’-shak, moon god (?). 


nakedness, a 


serpent, 





SHU 


Sheshai, she’-shai, whitish (?). 
Sheshan, she’-shan, lily. 


Sheshbazzar, shesh - baz’-zar, fire 
worshipper, 

Shethar, she’-thar, star, 

Shethar-boznai,  she’-thar-boz/-nali, 


bright star. 
Sheva, she’-va, hesitation, 
Shibboleth, shib’-bo-leth, flood. 
Shibmah, shib’- mah, coolness, or 
sweet swell. 
Shicron, shik/ron, drunkenness, 
Shiggaion, shig-gai’-yon, ) erratic 
Shigionoth, shig’-yo-noth,J wan- 
dering. 
Shihon, shi’-hon, overturning, 
Shihor-libnah, eae ses black 


nah, river 
Shihor-libnath, shi’-hor-Lib’- fot 
nath, J) glass. 


Shilhim, shil’-him, armed men. 
Shillem, shil/-lem, requital. 


Shiloah, shi-lo’-ah, sending (of water 


by a conduit). 
Shiloh, shi’/-lo, place of rest. 
Shiloni, shi’-lo-ni, pacificator, 
Shilonite, shi/-lo-nite, native of Shi- 
loh. 
Shilsah, shil/-sah, tried. 


Shimea, shim’-e-ah, 

Shimesxh, shim/-e-ah, \ ipa 

Shimeam, shim/-e-am,) '™°& 

Shimei, shim’-e-i, Inch 

Shimeath, shim/-e-ath») famous, re- 
nowned. 


Shimhi, shim’-hi, renowned. 

Shimeon, shim/-e-on, a hearkening. 

Shimma, shim’-ma, rumour. 

Shimon, shi’-mon, desert. 

Shimrath, shim/’-rath, watch. 

Shimri, shim/-ri, watchful. 

Shimrith, shim’-rith, vigilant. 

Shimrom, shim/-rom, \ watch-post. 

Shimron, shim/’-ron, { 

Shimronites, shim’/-ron - ites, 
scendants of Shimron, 

Shimshai, shim/-shai, sunny. 

Shinab, shi’-nab, father’s tooth, 

Shinar, shi’-nar, casting out (?), land 
of two rivers (?), 

Shiphi, shi’-fi, abundant, 

Shiphrah, shif’-rah, beauty. 

Shiphtan, shif’-tan, judicial, 

Shisha, shi’-sha, habitation. 

Shishak, shi/-shak, 

Shitrai, shit/-rai, scribe, 

Shittim, shit/-tim, acacias, 

Shiza, shi’-za, beloved. 

Shoah, sho’-ah, opulent, 

Shobab, sho’-bab, apostate, 

Shobach, sho’-bak, pouring. 

Shobai, sho’-bai, who leads many 
captive. 

Shobi, sho’-bi. 

Shobnal, sho’-bal, flowing, or a shoot. 

Shobek, sho’/-bek, forsaking, 

Shochoh, sho’-ko, a hedge. 

Shoham,sho’-ham,onyx,or sardonyx. 

Shomer, sho’/-mer, watchman. 

Shophaxch, sho’-fak, pouring. 

Shoshannim, shosh-an/-nim, lilies, 

Shua, shu’-ah, wealth, 

Shuah, shu’-ah, pit. 

Shual, shu/-al. 

Shubael, shu’-ba-el, 

Shuham, shu’-ham, 

Shulamite, shu’-lam-ite, 


de- 





SUC 


Shumathites, shu’-ma-thites, 1 e 
garlic. > es 

Shunem, shu’-nem, two resting- 
places, 

Shunamite, shu’-na-mite,’ 

Shuni, shu’-ni, quiet, 

Shupham, shu’-pham, serpent, 

Shuppim, shup’-pim, serpents, 

Shur, shur. : a 

Shushan, shu’-shan, 

Shuthelah, shu-the’-lah, crashing or 
rending. 

Sia, si’-a, council. 

Sibbachai, sib’-ba-kai. d 

Sibbecai, sib’-be-kai, ) the wood of. 

Sibbechai, atte ed Jehovah, 
e., the crowd of the people of God. 

Sibboleth, sib’-bo-leth (see SHIBBO- 
LETH). : 

Sibmah, sib’-mah, coolness, or swee 
smell, i 

Sibraim, sib-ra’/-im, two-fold hope. 

Sichem, si/-kem. 

Siddim, sid’-dim, valley of the plains, 

Sidon, si’-don. 

Sidonians, si-do’-ni-ans, 

Sigioneth, sig-yo’-neth. 

Sinha, sin’-ha, council. 

Sihon, si’-hon, sweeping away, i. ¢., @ 
leader, carrying all before him, 

Sihor, si’- hor, 

Silas, si’-las, the third, considering. 

Silla, sil/-la, way, basket, 

Siloam, si-ld’-am, sil’-o-im, sent. 

Silvanus, sil-va’-nus, of the forest, 

Simeon, sim’-e-on, hearing with ac- 
ceptance, 

Simon, si/-mon. 

Simri, sim’-ri, watchful. 

Sin, sin, clay. 

Sinai, si’-nai, the senna shrub, 

Sima, si’-na, 

Sinite, si’-nite. 

Sion, si’-on, lifted up. 

Siphnieoth, sif’-moth. 

Sippai, sip’-pai. 

Sirah, si’-rah, withdrawing. 

Sirion, si’-ri-on. 

Sisamai, sis-a-ma’-i, 

Sisera, sis’-e-ra, a field of battle, 

Sitmah, sit/-nah, contention, 

Sivan, si’-van,. 

Smyrna, smir’-nah, 

So,so (Hebrew form of Egyptian word 
Sevech), 

Socho, so’-ko, d ‘ 

Sochoh, so’-ko, >a hedge. 

Socoh, so’-ko, j 

Soa, so’-di, an acquaintance of God. 

Sodom, sod’-om, burning, conflagra- 
tion. 

Solomon, sol’-o-mon, peaceable, 

Sopater, so’-pa-ter, father saved, 

Sophereth, so’-fe-reth, scribe, 

Sorek, so’-rek, choice vine, 

Sosipater, so-sip’-a-ter, saying the 
father. 

Sosthenes, sos’-then-eez, strong, sa- 
viour. ; 

Sotal, so’-tai, deviator, 

Stachys, stak’-kis, an ear of corn, 

Stephen, ste’-ven, a crown, oO} 

Stephanas, sieroanie crowns. 

Suah, su’-ah, sweepings, 

Succoth, suk’-koth, booths. 

Succoth-benoth, suk’-koth-Ben'-oth, 
booths of daughters, 

Sachathites, suk’-a-thites, 





SUK 


Sukkilms, suk’-ki-ims, dwellers in 
tents, 

Sur, sur, removed, 

Susanchites, su-san’-kites, inhabit- 
ants of Susa or Shushan. 

Susannah, su-san/-nah, lily, rose, or 
joy. 

Sasi, su’-si, horseman, 

Sychar, si/-kar, drunken, 

Sycheim, si’-kem, Shechem, 

Syene, si-e’-ne, opening, key (i. ¢., of 
Egypt). , 

Syntyche, sin’-ty-kee, affable, 

Syria, sir’-i-a, 

Syrian, sir’-i-an, inhabitant of Syria. 

Syracuse, sir’-a-kuse. 

Syrophenmician, — si’-ro-fee-nish-yan, 
Phenicians living in Syria, 


Taanach, ta’-a-nak, sandy soil, ap- 
proach to Shiloh, 
Taan2th-Shiloh, ta’-a-nath-Shi’-lo, 
Tabbaoth, tab/-ba-oth, rings. 
Tabbath, tab’-bath, renowned, 
Tabeal, tab’-e-al, ) the goodness of 
Tabeel, tab’-c-el, God; or, God is 
good, 
Taberah, tab’/-e-rah, burning. 
Tabitha, tab/-i-thah, gazelle. 
Tabor, ta/-bor, a lofty place, mound, 
Tabrimen, tab/-ri-mon, who pleases 
Rinmimon, for Rimmon is good. 
Tachmonunite, talk’-mio-nite (see HACH- 
MONITE), 
Tadmor, tad’-mor, city of palms. 
Tahan, ta’-han, a camp, a Station, 
Tahanites, ta’-han-ites, descendants 
of T. 
Tahapances, ps nett head of 
Tahpenes, tah’-pen-es, the age 
or world, 
Tahath, ta’-hath, station, place. 
Wahrea, tah-re’-a, cunning. 
Wahtim-hodshi, tah’-tim-Hod’-shi, 
nether land newly inhabited, 
Talmai, tal’/-mai, abounding in fur- 
"rows. 
Talmon, tal’-mon, oppressed, 
Tamah, ta/-mah, laughter, 
Tamar, ta’-mar, a palm tree. 
Tammaz, tam’/-muz, terror (?). 
Tanach, ta’-nak, sandy soil. 
Tanhumeth, tan-hu’-meth, consola- 
tion. 
Taphath, ta/-fath, a drop. 
Tappuah, tap’-pu-ah, a place fruitful 
in apples. 
Tarah, ta’-rah, station. 
Taralah, tar’-a-lah, reeling. 
Tarhea, ta-re’/-a (see TAHREA). 
Tarpelites, tar’-pe-lites (anknown), 
Tarshish, tar’/-shish, hard ground (?), 
Tarsus, tar’-sus. 
Tartak, tar’-tak, profound darkness, 
or hero of darkness, 
Vartan, tar’-tan, military chief, 
Tainai, tat/-nai, gilt. 
Tebah, te’- bah, slaughter, 
tioner, 
Tebaliazh, teb-a-li/-ah, one whom Je-~ 
hovah has immersed (i. e,, purified), 
Tebeth, te’-beth. 
Yehinunah, te-hin’-nah, ery formercy, 
Tekel, te’-kel, winged, 
lee 
a tora, \ pitching of tents, 
Tekoites, te-ko’-ites, inhabitants 
of 7, 
18 


execu- 





TOB 


Tel-abib, tel-a/-bib, hill of ears of 
corn. 

Telah, te’-lah, fracture. 

Yelaim, te-la/-im, young lambs, 

Telassar, te-las’-sar, hill of Assar (?). 

Yelem, te’-lem, Oppression, 

Tel-harsa, tel-har’-sah, 

Tel-haresha, tel-har’-e-sha, 
the wood, 

Tel-melah, tel-me’-lah, hill of salt. 

Tema, te’-mah, pa desert south, 

Teman, te’/-man, 

Temani, te’-ma-ni, 

Temanite, te’-man-ite, 

Terah, te’-rah, a station, 

Yeraphim, _ ter’-a-fim, 
life (?). 

Teresh, te/-resh, severe, austere, 

Tertius, ter’-shi-us, the third. 


bot 


descend- 
ants of 7. 


prosperous 


Tertullus, tert/-ul-lus, diminution 
of /75 

Thaddeus, thad-de’-us, praising, con- 
fessing, 


Thahash, tha’-hash, badger or seal, 
Thamah, tha’/-mah, laughter, 
Tharah, tha/-rah (see TERAH), 
Thebez, the’-bez, brightness, 
Thelasar, the’-la-sar (see TELASSAR), 
Theophilus, the-ofi’-i-lus, lover of 
God, 
Thessalonica, thes-a-lo-ni/-ka, 


Theudas, thew’-das, praise, con- 
fession. 

Thimnathah, thim-na/-tha, portion 
assigned, 


Thomas, tom’-as, a twin, sound, 

Thummim, thum’-mim, truth, 

Thyatira, thi-a-ti’-rah. 

Tiberias, ti-be’-ri-as, 

Tiberius, ti-be’-ri-us, son of the river 
Tiber, 

Tibhath, tib’-hath, butchery. 

Tibni, tib’-ni, building of Jehovah, 

Tidal, ti’-dal, fear, reverence, 


Tiglath-pileser, tig’- 
lath-pi-le’-zer, lord of 
Tiglath-pilneser, tig/- the Tigris, 


lath-pil-ne’-zer, 
Tikvah, tik’-vah, 
Tikvath, tik’-vath, 
Tilon, ti’-lon, gift. 
Timeus, ti-me’-us, polluted (?), 


} expectation. 


Timna, tim/-na, - 
TVimnah, tim/-nah, \ restraint, 
Timnath, tim’-nath, restrained. 
TVimnath-heres, tim/’/-nath-he’-res, 
portion of the sun, 
Timunath-serah, tim’-nath-Se/-rah, 


abundant portion, 
Timon, ti/-mon, burning. 
Timotheus, ti-mo’-the-us, } honour 
Timothy, tim/-o-thy, of God, 
TViphsah, tif’-sah, passage, ford, 
Tiras, ti’-ras, desire. 
Tirathites, ti’-ra-thites. 
Tirhakah, tir’-ha-kah, exalted. 
Tirhanah, tir’-ha-nah, scourge, 
Tiria, tir’-i-a, fear, 
Virzah, tir’-zah, pleasantness, 
Wishbite, tish’-bite, inhabitant 
Tishbe, 
Visri, or T1zR1, tiz’-ri, expiation (?), 
beginning (?), 
Titus, ti’-tus, honourable, 
Toah, to’-ah, inclined, lowly, 
Tob, tob, good, 
Tob-ad-onijah, tob-ad-o-ni’-jah, 
good is my lord Jehovah, 


of 





ZAC 


Tobish, to-bi’-ah, 

Tohijah, to-bi/-jah, 

Tochen, to/-ken, a measure, 

Togarmah, to-gar/-mah, 
bones (?), 

Tohu, to/-hu (same as ToAw), 

Toi, to’-i, 

meee tok. } error. 

Tola, to’-la, worm, 

Tolad, to’-lad, race, posterity, birth, 

Tophel, to’-fel, lime, cement, 

Tophet, to’-fet. 

Trachonitis, trak-o-ni’-tis, stray, 

Troas, tro’-as. 

Trogylium, tro-gil/-li-um, 

Trophimus, trof’-i-mus, nourished, 

Tryphena, tri-fe/-nah, delicious, 

Try phosa, tri-fo/-sah, thrice shining, 
living delicately. 

Tubal, tu’-bal, flowing forth. 

Tubalcain, tu’-bal-kane, working in 
ore, 

Tychicus, tik’-i-kus, fortunate, 

Tyrannus, ti-1an’-nus, reigning, 
prince. 

Tyre, tire, 

Ty rus, ti’-rus, 


} pleasing to J. 


breaking 


} rock, 


Veal, u’-kal, I shall prevail. 

Vel, u’-el, will of God. 

Ulai, u-la/-i, strong water (?), 

Ulam, u/-lam, infant. 

Ulia, ul’-la, yoke, 

Ummah, um’-mah, community, 

Unni, un/-ni, depressed. 

Uphaz, u’-faz (perhaps OPHIR). 

Upharsin, u-far’-sin, 

Ur, ur, light. 

Urbane, ur’-ban, 
gentle in speech, 

Uri, u’-ri, fiery, 

Uriah, u-ri’-ah, fiame of Jeho- 

Urijah, u-ri/-jah, vah, 

Uriel, u’-re-el, flame of God, 

Urim, u’-rim, lights, 

Uthat, u’-thai, whom Jehovah sue- 
cours, 

Uz, uz. 

Uzai, u’-zai, robust, 

Uzal, u’-zal, wanderer, 

Uzza, 

Uzzah, 

Uzzem-sherah, wz’-zen-she-rah, ear 
(or rather corner) of Sherah, 

Uzzi, uz’-zi, might of Jeho- 

Uzziah, uz-zi’/-ab, } vah. 

Uzziel, uz-zi’-el, power of God, 

Uzzielites, uz/-zi-el-ites, desendants 
of Uzziel. 


civil, courteous, 


} uz’-zah, strength, 


Vajezatha, 
pure, 

Vaniah, va-ni/-ah, weak. 

Vashni, Vash’-ni, 

Vashti, vash’-ti, beautiful woman, 

Vophsi, vol’-si, my addition, 


va-jez-a/-tha, white, 


Zaanan, za/-a-nan, place of flocks, 

Zasnanim, za-a-nan’/-im, remov- 

Zaanuim, Za-a-na’/-im, } ings, 

Zaaven, za/-a-van, disturbed, 

Zahad, zu/-bad, gift, 

Zabbai, zabv-ba/-i, pure, 

Zabbud, zab’-bud, given, a gift be- 
stowed (i, e,, by God), 

Zabdi, zab’-di, the gift of Jehovah, 

Zabdiel, zab’-di-el, the gift of God, 

Zabulon (see ZEBULON). 

Zabud, za’-bud (same as ZABBORD), 


ZAC 


Zaccai, zak-ka’-i, pure, inno- 

Zaccheus, zak-ke’-us, cent, 

Zacchur, zak’-kur, mindful. 

Zachariah, zak-a-ri’-ah,) whom Je- 

Zacharias, zak-a-ri’-as, } hoyah 
remembers. 

Zacher, za’-ker, memorial, praise. 

Zadok, za’-dok, just. 

Zaham, za/-ham, loathing. 

Zair, za'-ir, small. 

Zalaph, za’-laf, fracture, wound, 

Zalmon, zal’/-mon, | shady. 

Zaimonah, zal-mo’-nah, 

Zalmunna, zal-mun/-nah, to whom 
shadow is denied. 

Zam-iunamins, zam - zum’ - mins, 
tribes making a noise. 

Zxnoah, zan-o’-ah, marsh, bog. 

Zaphnath-paameah, zaf’-nath-pa-a- 
ne’-ah, preserver of the age. 

Zaphon, za’-fon, north. 

Zarah, za/-rah, a rising (of light). 

Zaveah, za/-re-ah, hornet’s tower, 

Zareathites, za/-re-a-thites, inhabit- 
ants of Zareah, © 

Zared, za/-red, exuberant growth. 

Zarephath, zar’-e-fath, workshop for 
melting and refining metals, 

Zaretan, zar’-e-tan, 

Zavtanah, zar/-ta-nah, 

Zareth-=shahar, za’/-reth-sha/-har, the 

splendour of the morning. 

Zarhites, zar’-hites, Sescendants of 
Zerah. 

Zatthu, zat/-thu 

Zattu, zat/-tu, 

Zaza, za/-za, 

Zebah, ze’-bah, slaughtering,sacrifice. 

Zebvadiah,zeb-a-di’-ah,gift of Jehovah. 

Zebedee, zeb’/-e-dee, J. gave. 

Zebina, ze-bi’-nah, bought. 

Zeboim, ze-bo’-im, hysenas. 

Zebudah, ze-bu’-dah, given, 

Zebul, ze’-bul, 

Zebulon, zeb/-u-lon, 

Zebulun, zeb’-u-lun, 

Zechariah, zek-a-ri/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah remeibers, 

Zedad, ze/-dad, a mountain, the side 
of a mountain, 

Zedekials, zed-e-ki’-ah, justice of Je- 
hovah. 


} cooling. 


’ } a sprout. 


habitation, 





ZIF 


Zeeb, ze’-eb, wolf. 

Zelah, ze’-lah, a rib, the side. 

Zelek, ze’-lek, fissure. 

Zelophehad, ze-lo’-fe-had, fracture, a 
first rupture, perhaps firstborn. 

Zelotes, ze-lo’-teez, jealous, or zealous, 

Zelzah, zel’-zah, shade in the heat of 
the sun, 

Zemaraim, zem-a-ra/-im, 

Zemarites, zem’-a-rites, 

Zemira, ze-mi’-rah, song. 

Zenan, ze/-nan, place of flecks. 

Zemas, z2e/-nas, contraction of Zeno- 
dorus, 

Zephaniah, zef-a-ni/-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah hid. 

Zephath, ze/-fath, 

Zephathah, ze-f-tha,} wateh-tower 

Zepho, ze-fo’, 

Zephon, ze-fo’-ne, a looking out, 

Zephonites, ze-fo’-nites, descendants 
of Zephon. 

Zer, zer, narrow, flint. 

Zerah, ze’-rah, a rising (of light). 

Zerahiah, zer-a-hi’-ah, whom Jeho- 
vah caused to rise, 

Zered, ze’-red, exuberant growth, 

Zereda, ze-re’-dah, 

Zeredathah, ze-re-da/-thah, 

Zeresh, ze’-resh, gold. 

Zereth, ze’-reth, splendour, 

Zeror, ze’-ror, bundle or purse, 

Zeruah, ze’-ru-ah, leprous. 

Zerubbabel, ze-rub’-ba-bel, scattered 
to Babylon. 

Zeruiah, zer-ew’-yah, cleft. 

Zetham, ze’-tham, 

Zethan, ze’/-than, 

Zethar, ze’-thar, star. 

Zia, zi'-ah, motion. 

Ziba, zi’-bah, a plant, statue. 

Zibeon, zib’-e-on, 

Zibia, zib’-i-a, \ayea, roe. 

Zibiah, zib-i/-ah, 

Zichri, zik’-ri, celebrated, famous. 

Ziddim, zid’-dim, sides, 

Zidkijah, zid-ki/-jah, justice of Jeho- 
vah. 

Zidon, zi’/-don, fishing. 

Zidonians, zi-do’-ni-ans, inhabitants 
of Zidon, 

Zif, zif, splendour, 


} cooling 


olive. 


ZUZ 


Ziha, zi’-ha, drought. 

Ziklag, zik’-lag, outpouring. 

Zillah, zil’-lah, shadow. 

Zilpah, zil’-pah, a dropping. 

Zilthai, zil/-thai, shadow (i. e., pro- 
tection of Jehovah). 

Zimmah, zim’-mah, mischief, 

Zimram, zim’-ram, ) celebrated in 

Zimri, zirmri, } song. 

Zin, zin, a low palm tree, 

Zina, zi’/-na, ornament (?). 

Zion, zi’-on, a sunny plain, a sunny 
mountain, 

Zior, zi’-or, smallness, 

Ziph, zif, borrowed, flowing. 

Ziphion, zif’-yon, expectation, look- 
ing out, 

Ziphron, zif/-ron, sweet smell, 

Zippor, zip’-por, little bird, 

Zipporah, zip’-po-rah, fem. of Zippor 

Zithri, zith’-ri, protection of J 

Ziz, ziz,a flower. . 

Zita, zi/-zah, 

Zizah, zi/-zah, 

Zoan, zo’-an, low region. 

Zoar, zo/-ar, smallness, 

Zoba, zo’-bah, 

Zobah, zo’-bah, 

Zobebah, z0'-be-bah, walking slowly, 

Zohar, zo/-har, whiteness, 

Zoheleth, zo’- he-leth, serpent, stone 
of the serpent. 

Zoheth, zo’-heth, 

Zophah, zo’-phah, cruse. 

Zophai, zo’-fai, honeycomb, ; 

Zophar, zo’-phar, sparrow. 

Zophim, zo’-fim, watchers, 

Zorah, z0/-rah, a place of hornets, 

Zorathites, Z0!-¥a- thites, people of 
Zorah, 

Zorites, zo! - rites (same as ZORA- 
THITES). 

Zorobabel, zo0-rob/-a-bel (see ZERUB- 
BABEL). 

Zar, zu’-ar, smallness, 

Zuph, zuf, flag, sedge, 

Zur, zur, rock, shape, form. 

Zuriel, zu’-ri-el, whose rock is God, 

Zurishaddai, zu’-ri-shad’/-dai, whose 
rock is the Almighty, 

Zuzims, zu’-zims, sprouting, or rest- 
less, 
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CONCORDANCE 


TO THE 


HOLY SCRIPTURES 


OF ThE 


OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS: 


BY WHICH 
ALL, OR MOST, OF THE PRINCIPAL TEXTS OF SCRIPTURE 


_MAY BE EASILY FOUND OUT. 


BY JOHN BROWN, 
LATE MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL AT HADDINGTON, IN SCOTLAND. 





~ Search the Scriptures : for—they testify of me.—Joun y. 39. The Bereans were more noble—in that r>sy—ssarchea 
the Scriptures daily.—Acrs xvii. 11. 








REVISED AND CORRECTED 


ee 2 


TO THE READER 


1. Tuat this Concordance doth not pretend to comprehend more than any other larger ones, 
but to contain the principal substance of them all in little room. 


2 By observing one or more principal words of any remembered text, and what are the three 
first letters of them, and searching under answerable words in the Concordance, the sentence 


will be found. 


3. The original words, whether Nouns or Verbs, are marked in CAPITAL letters, and those 
derived from them come after in Italics. 


4. Where words are found in many places, the plural is distinguished from the singular; and 
the parts of verbs ending in—ed,—est,—cth, from their original. But when the examples are 
few, no such distinction is made, but may be easily observed. 


5 The Concordant words, except the first, are marked by the first letter a. b. c. &c. and 


the mark stands for several words above marked in Italics. Divine persons are noted by 
answerable Capitals. 





6. Even other words, especially names of divine persons, are often marked by one or mare 
of their “rst letters, that the sense of the line might be more complete. 


JOHN BROWN. 





CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


AB 


Asse. make low, &c, 

Job 40. 11. every one proud abase him 
Ig. 31. 4. lion will not abase himself 

Ezek. 21. 26. exalt low and abase high 
Dan, 4. 37. walk in pride able to abase 

Mat. 23. 12. himself shall be abased 

Phil. 4. 12. how to be a, and how to 

2 Cor. 11. 7. offence in abasing myself 
ABBA futher, Mark 14. 36. Rom. 8. 15. Gal. 


4. 6. 
ABHOR, greatly hate and loathe 
Lev 26. 11. my soul shall not abhor you 
15. if your soul a. my judgments 
30. wy soul shaii abhor you 
Job. 30. 10. they abhor me, they flee 
42. 6. [abhor myself and repent ‘n 
Psal. 5.6. Lord will abhor the bloody nan 
119. 163. [hate and abhor lying 
Jer 14. 21. not abhor for thy name’s sake 
Amos 5. 10. they abhor him that speaketh 
6. 3. I abhor the excellency of Jacob 
Mic. 3. 9. ye that abhor judgment 
Rom. 12. 9. abhor that which is evil 
Exod. 5. 21. made our saviour abhorred 
Ley. 26. 43. their soul a. my statutes 
Deut. 32. 19. when the Lord saw it he a, 
1Sam. 2. 17. men a. the offering of Lord 
Job 19. 19. all my inward friends a, me 
Psal. 22. 24. nor a. affliction of afflicted 
78. 59. wroth and greatly a. Israel 
89. 38. asi cast off and a. anointed 
106. 40. he a. his own inheritance 
Proy. 22. 14. a. of the Lord shall fall 
fam. 2. 7. Lord hath a. his sanctuary 
Ezek. 16, 25. made thy beauty to be a 
Zech. 11, 8. their soul abhorreth me 
Rom. 2. 22. thou that abhorrest idols 
Job 33. 20. his life abhorreth bread 
Psal. 10. 3. covetous whoin Lord a. 
36. 4. he abhorreth not evil 
107 18. soul a. all manner of meat 
Is. 49. 7. him: whom the nation abhorreth 
24. be an abhorring to all flesh 
ABIDE, continue, bear 
Exod. 16, 29. abide every man in place 
Num 35 25. a. in it unto the death of 
2 Sam. 1. 11. ark and Israel a. in tents 
Ps 15. 1. who shall a. in thy tabernacle 
61. 4. I will abide in thy tabernacle 
7. he shall abide before God for ever 
91, 1. abide under shadow of Almighty 
Prov. 7. 11. lier feet a. not inher house 
19. 23. that hath it shall abide satisfied 
Hos. 3. 3. shall abide for me many days 
4. Israel] shali abide without a king 
Joel 2. 11. day is terrible who can a. it 
Mal 3.2 who may a. day of his coming 
Mat. 10. 11. there a. till ye go thence 
Luke 19. 5. to-day I must a. at thy house 
John 12. 46. should not abide in darkness 
14, 16. comforter, that he may abide 
15. 4. a. in me and I in you, ver. 7. 
10. he shall a. in my love—his love 
Acts 20. 23. afflictions abide me 
1 Coy. 3. 14. if any man’s work abide 
7. 8. it is good if they abide evenas I 
20. man abide in the same calling 
94, is called, therein abide with God 
Phil. 1. 24. to abide in the flesh is needfu! 
25. know that [shall abide with you 
1 John 2. 24. let that therefore a. in you 
27 88 ye shall abide in him 
Ps 49. 12. man in honour abideth not 
55. 19. even he that abideth of old 
125. 1. like mount Zion which abideth 
Eccl. 1. 4. the earth abideth for ever 
John 3. 36. wrath of God abideth on him 
8. 35. servant a. not, but the Sona. ever 
12, 24. except it die it abideth alone 
34. Christ abideth for ever 
15. 5. abideth in me brings forth frait 
1 Cor. 13. 13. now a. faith, hope, &c. 
2Tim.2 13. yet heabideth faithful 
] Pet. 1. 93. word of God a. forever 
1 John 3. 6. whoso a. in him sinneth not 
94. hereby we know he a. in us 
John 5. 38. not his word abiding in you 
1 John 3. 15. no murd, hath eter. life a. 
John 14. 23. make our abode with him 
ABJECTS, base men, Ps. 35. 15. 
ABILITY, in strength, wealth, &c. Lev 27. 
8. Ezra 2.69. Neh. 5.8. Dan. 1. 4. 
Mat 25 15, to every man according to hisa. 


AB 


Acts 11. 29. 
1 Pet. 4. 11. as of the ability God givetn 
ABLE men, such as fear God, Exo. 18, 21. 
Lev. 14. 22. stich as he is able to get 
Deut. 16, 17. every man give as he is a. 
2 Chr. 20. 6. none is able to withstand 
Ezek. 46. 11, as he is able to give 
Dan. 3. 17. our God is able to deliver us 
4 37. walk in pride he is a. to abase 
Mat. 3 9. God is able of these stones to raise 
up children, Luke 3. 8 
Mat, 9. 28. believe ye I am a. to do this 
10, 28. are not a. to kill the soul 
19, 12. a. to receive it let him 
20. 22. are ye a. to drink of the cup 
Mark 4. 33. as they were a. to hear 
John 10, 29. no man a. to pluck 
Rom, 4. 21. promised he is a. to perform 
14. 4. God is a. to make him stand 
1 Cor. 3. 2. neither yet now are ye a. 
10. 13. tempted above that ye are a. 
2 Cor. 9. 8. a. tomake all grace abound 
Eph. 3, 20. a. to do exceeding abundantly 
Phil. 3. 31. a. to subdue all to himself 
2 Tim. 1. 12. a. to keep that committed 
3. 15. Scriptures a. to make thee wise 
Heb. 2. 18, a. to succour the tempted 
5. 7. a. to save him from death 
7. 25, a. to save to the uttermest 
11. 19, a. to raise him from the dead 
Jam. 1. 21. a. to save your souls 
4, 12. a. to save and to destroy 
Jude 24, a. to keep you froin falling 
ABOLISHED, made to cease 
Is. 2. 18. idols he shall utterly abolish 
51. 6. righteousness not be abolished 
Ezek. 6. 6, your works may be a. 
2Cor 3. 13. to the end of that a. 
Eph. 2. 15. having a. in his flesh 
2 Tim. 1. 10. Jesus Christ who hatha death 
ABOMINABLE, very hateful, Lev 7. 21. & 
11. 43. & 18. 30. Is. 14, 19. & 65. 4. Jer. 16 


18. 

1 Chron 21. 6. king’s word was a. to Joab 

Job 15. 16. how much more a. is man 

Ps. 14. 1. have done a. works, 53. 1. 

Jer. 44. 4. do not this a. thing that [ hate 

Ezek. 16, 52. committed more a. than 

Nah. 3. 6. I will cast a. filth on thee 

Tit. 1. 16, in works den~ ‘im beinga. 

1 Pet. 4. 3. walked in a, idolatries 

Rev. 21. 8. unbelieving and a. shall have 

ABOMINATION, what is very filthy, hate- 
ful, and loathsome, as sin, Is. 66. 3. Idols, 
Exod. 8. 26. 

Prov. 6.16. seven things a to the Lord 


H 11. 1. a false balance is a. to the Lord 


2). they of froward heart are a. 
12, 22, lying lips are a. to the Lord 
15, 8. sacrifice of wicked is ana, 
5. thoughts of the wicked are a. 
16. 5. proud is a. to the Lord, 3. 32, 
20. 23. diverse weights are a. to Lord 
28. 9. his prayer shall be a. 
29 27. unjust man isa, to the just,&c. 
Js. 1, 13. incense is an a. to me 
Dan. 11. 31. a. that maketh desolate, 12. 11. 
Mat. 24. 15. Mark 13. 14. a. of desolation 
Luke 16. 15. is a. in the sight of God 
Rev, 21. 27. whatsoever worketh a. 
2 Kings 21. 2. abominations of the heathen 
Ezra 9. 14. join with the people of these a. 
Prov. 26, 25. seven a. in his heart 
Jer. 7. 10. delivered to do all these a, 
Ezek. 16. 2. cause Jerusalem to Know her a. 
20. 4. & 23. 36 
Ezek. 18. 13. done all these a. shall die 
Dan. 9. 27. for the overspreading of a. 
Rey. 17. 5. mother of harlots and a. 
ABOVE, higher, heaven, Exod. 20. 4. 
John 3. 31. cometh from a. is a. all 


19. 11. power given thee from a. 
Gal. 4. 26. Jerusalem which is a. is free 
Eph. 4. 6. one God who is a. all 
Col. 3. 1. seek things which are a. 

2, set your affections on things a, 
Jam. 1. 17. every perfect gift is from a. 





AC 


Rom. 5. 26. offence might a. but where sm 
abounded, grace did much more a. 

Rom. 6. 1. continue in sin that grace may a 
2 Cor. 9. 8. able to make all grace a. toward 
you, that you may a. to every good work 

Phil. 1. 9. that your love may a, yet more 
4 12. I know how to be abased and how 


toa. 
17 fruit that may a. to your account 
18. I have all and abound 
1 Thess. 3. 12. Lord make you a. in love 
2 Pet. 1. 8. if these things be in youand a 
Eph. 1. 8. he hath abounded toward us 
1 Cor. 15. 58. always abounding in 
Col. 2. 7, a. therein with thanksgiving 
ABSENT, one from another, Gen, 31 49, 
2 Cor. 10. 1. 
I Cor. 5. 3, as a. in body but present in spirit 
2 Cor. 5. 6. in body we are a. from the Lard 
8. rather to be a. from the body 
9, that whether present or a. 
10. 1. being a. am bold towards yo: 
Col. 2. 5. though I be a. in the flesh 
ABSTAIN from idols, Acts 15. 20. 
1 Thess, 4, 3. a. trom fornication 
5, 22. a. from all appearance of evil 
1 Tim. 4. 3. commanding to a. from meats 
1. Pet. 2. 11. a. from fleshly lusts 
Abstinence from meat, Acts 27. 21 
ABUNDANCE, great, fulness, and plenty, 
Job 22. 11. & 38, 24. Deut. 33.19. 1 Chron 
22. 3, 4, 14, 15 
Deut. 28. 47. for the a. of all things 
Eccl. 5. 10. he that loveth a. with increase 
12. of the rich will not suffer 
Is, 66. 11. delighted with a. of her glory 
Mat. 12 34. out of the a. of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, Luke 6, 45. 
13, 12. shall have more a, 25, 29. 
Mark 12. 44. they did cast in of their a. 
Luke 12. 15. life consisteth not in thea. 
2 Cor. 8. 2. a. of their joy abounded 
12. 7. through a. of revelations 
ABUNDANT in goodness, truth, Exod. 34 
6. 2 Cor. 4. 15. & 9, 12. 
2 Cor. 11, 23, in labors more a. 
1 Tim. 1. 14. grace of Lord exceeding a. 
1 Pet. 1. 3. his a. merev hath begotten us 
Job 12. 6. God bringeth abundantly 
Ps. 36. 8. shal] be a. satisfied with fatness 
Song 5. 1. yea drink a. O beloved 
Is. 55. 7 he will a. pardon 
John 10. 10. might have life more a. 
1 Cor. 15. 10. labored more a, than all 
Eph, 3. 20. able to do exceeding a. 
Tit. 3. 6. shed on us a. through Jesus Christ 
2 Pet. 1. 11. entrance ministered more a, 
I ABUSE not my power, ! Cor. 9, 18. 
1 Cor. 7 31. use world as not abusing it 
ACCEPT, receive kindly in favor, Gen. 32 
20. Acts 24, 3. 
Lev. 26, 41. a. punishment of iniquity, 43 
Deut. 33. 1]. accept work of his hands 
2 Sam. 24. 23. Lord thy God accept thee 
Job 13. 8. will ye accept his person, 10 
32. 21. Let me not a. any man’s person 
42, 8. servant Job ; him will I accept 
Ps. 119. 108. accept free-will offerings of 
Pro. 18. 5. not good to accept person of 
Ezek. 43. 27. I will accept you, saith Lord 
Mal. 1. 13. should [ a. this of your hand 
Gen. 4. 7. shalt thou not be accepted 
19. 21. accept thee concerning this thing 
Lev. 1. 4. shall be accepted for atonement 
Luke 4. 24. no prophet a. in his country 
Acts 10. 35. worketh righteousness is a, 
2 Cor. 5. 9. we may be accepted of him 
6. 2. heard thee in a time accepted 
8. 12. is a. according to that man hath 
Eph. 1. 6. made us accepted in the beloved 
Luke 20. 21, neither acceptest the person 


8. 23. Iam from a. ye are from beneath | Job 34: 19. less to him—accepteth not 


Eccl. 9. 7. God now accepteth thy works 
Hos. 8. 13. Lord accepteth them not 

Gal. 2. 6. God accepteth no man’s persou 
Heb, 11. 35. not accepting deliverance 
Acceptable day to the Lord, Is. 58. 5, 

Ps. 19. 14. let meditation of my heart bt a 


3. 15. 17. wisdom that is from a. is pure | Eccl. 12, 10. sought out acceptadle words 


ABOUND, become very full, large, Prov. 8.!Is. 49 8. in an acceptable time I heard the 


24. Rom. 3. 7. 
! Prov. 28, 20, faithful shall a, with blessings 
Mat, 24, 12, because iniquity shall a 


61 2. to proclaim a. year, Luke 4. 19, 


| Dan, 4. 27. let my counsel be a. unto thee 
| Rom. 12. 1. sacrifice holy, a. toGou 


AD 


Rom. 12. 2. know good and a. will of God 
Eph. 5. 10. proving what is a. to the Lord 
Fhil. 4. 18 sacrifice acceptable well pleasing 
1 Pet. 2. 5. a. ts God by Jesus Christ 
Heb, 12. 22. serve God acceptably with fear 
1 Tim. 1. 15. worthy of all acceptation 
ACCESS, admission through Christ, Rom. 
5. 2. Eph. 2. 18. and 3. 12. : 
ACCOMPLISH, perform fully, finish 
Lev. 22. 21. Jub 14. 6. 
fs. 64 G6. accomplish a diligent seareh 
Ts. 55. 11. it shall accomplish that [ please 
Ezek. 6. 12. thus will 1 accomplish my fury 
Dan. 9. 2. would accomplish seventy years 
Luke 9.3) decease he should a. at Jerusalem 
2 Chron 34 22. worc might be accomplished 
Prov. 13. 19. desire a. is sweet to soul 
fs 40.2 her warfare is a. her sin is 
Luke 12. 50. am I straightened till it be a. 
John 19. 28. all things were now a. 
1 Pet. 5. 9. same aifliction a. in brethren 
Heb 9. 6. accomplishing service of God 
ACCORD, hearty agreement 
Acts 1. 24. ang 2. 1. 46. and 4, 24, and 15. 25, 
Phil. 2 2. of one accord, of one mind 
ACUQUNT, reckoning, esteem 
Job 33. 18. giveth not a. of his matters 
P3, 141. 3. that thou makest account of him 
Eccl. 7. 27. one by one to find out the a. 
Mat. 12. 36. give a. in day of judgment 
18. 23. would take a. of his servants 
Luke 16. 2. give a. of thy stewardship 
Rom, 14. 12. give a. of himself to God 
Phil. 4. 17. fruit may abound to your a. 
Heb. 13. 17. as they that must give a. 
1 Pet. 4. 5, shall give account to him that 
Ps, 22. 30. accounted to Lord for genera. 
{s. 2. 22. wherein is he to be a. of 
Luke 20. 35. a. worthy to obtain world 
21. 36. accounted worthy to escape 
22. 24. which should be a. greatest 
Gal, 3. 6. to him for righteousness 
Heb. 11. 19. accounting God able to raise 
ACCURSED, devoted to ruin 
Deut. 21, 23. hanged is accursed of God 
Josh. 6, 18. keep yourself from a. thing 
Is. 65, 20. sinner 100 years old shall be a. 
Rom. 9. 3. wish myself a. from Christ 
1 Cor 12.3. no man by Spirit calls Jesus a. 
Gal. 1. 8, 9. preach other gospel be a. 
ACCUSATION. 
Ezra 4. 6. Mat. 27. 37, Luke 6.7. and 19. 8. 
John 18. 29, Acts 25. 18. 
1 Tim. 5. 19. against elder receive not a. 
2 Pet. 2. 11. bring not railing a. Jude 9. 
ACCUSE, charge with crimes : 
Prov. 30. 10. a. not servant to master 
Luke 3. 14. neither accuse any falsely 
John 5. 45. that [ll accuse you to Father 
1 Pet 3. 16. falsely a good conversation 
Tit. 1. 6. not accused of riot 
Rey. 12. 10. accuse them before our God, ac- 
cuser of brethren is cast down 
Acts 25, 16. have accusers face to face 
2 Tim. 3. 3. false a. Tit. 2. 3. 
John 5. 45. there is one that accuseth you 
Rom. 2. 15. thoughts accusing er excusing 
ACCUSTOMED, Jer. 13. 23. 
ACKNOWLEDGE, own, confess 
Deut. 33. 9. neither did he a. brethren 
Ps. 51. 3. I acknowledge my transgression 
Prov. 3. 6. in all thy ways a. him 
fs 33. 13. ye that are near, a. my might 
83, 16. though Israel a. us not 
Jer 3. 13. only a. thine iniquity 
14 20. we a. our wickedness 
Hos. 5. 15. until they a. their offence 
I Cor. 16. 18. a. them that are such 
Pa. 32. 5. | acknowledged my sin 
1 John 2. 23. that acknomledgeth the Son 
2 Tim. 2. 25. acknowleaging the truth 
Tit. 1 1. a. of the truth after godiiness 
Col 2 2 acknowledgment of mystery 
ACQUAINT thyself with him, Job 22, 21. 
Ps, 139 3. acquainted with my ways 
ts, 53. 3. acquainted with grief 
Acquaintance, fumiliar friends or companions 
ob 19. 13. and 42. 11. Ps. 31. 11, 55, 13 
and 88. 8, 18. 
ACQUIT, hold innocent, Job 10. 14. 
Nah. 1. 3. will not at all acquit the wicked? 
ACTS of the Lord, Deut, 11. 3. 7. 
Judg. 5. 11. rehearse righteous a. of Lor? 
1 Sam. 12. 7. reason of all right, a of Ford 
Ps, 106. 2. utter mignty acts of Lord 
145. 6. speak of thy mighty acts 
150. 2. praise him for his migucy acts 
Ts, 28, 21. his a. his strange acts 
John & 4. taken in adultery, in the very act 
ACTIONS weighed, 1 Sam. 2, 3. 
ACTIVITY, men of, Gen. 47. 6 
ADAMANT, Ezek. 3. 9, Zech. 7 12. 
ADD fifth part, Lev 5 16 and 6. $. and 27. 
13, 15, 19, 27, 31. 
Deut. 4 2. shall not add unto the word 








AD 


Deut. 29. 19. add drunkenness to thirst 
Kings 12. 11. I°l) add to your yoke 
Ps, (9. 27. add iniquities to their iniquity 
Prov. 30. 6. add not unto his words 
Is. 40. 1. that they may add sin to sin 
Mat. 6, 27. can add one cubit, Luke 12. 25. 
Phil. 1. 16 to add affliction to my bonds 
2 Pet. {. 5. add tu your faith virtue 
Rey 22 [8 if any man add God shall ada 
Deut. 5. 22. be added no more 
1 Sain. 12. 19. add to all our sins this 
Jer, 3ti. 22. were a. many like words 

45. 3. add grief to my sorrow 





AG 


lacks 
Mat. 5. 28. committeth a. in his he: 
2 Pet. 2. 14. having eyes full of adultery 
Mat. 15. 19. out of the heart 
ries, fornications, Mark 7 21. 
Prov. 30. 20. was of adulterous woman 
Mat. 12. 39. adulterous generation seeketh 
sign, 16. 4. Mark &. 33. és we 
ADVOCATE with Father, i John 2 > 
AFAR off, Gen. 22. 4. and 37. 18. Pe 65,5 
Ps. 138. 6. proud he knoweth afar 
139, 2. understandest my yee afer 
Jer. 23. 23, at hand not a God afar o 


Prov. 6. 32. committeth under 


Mat. 6. 33. all these things shall be added | Acts 2. 39. promise is to all afar and 


unto you, Luke 12, 31. 
Acts 2. 41. same day were added 3000 


Eph. 2. 17. preached peace to you afar 
Heb. 11. 13. having seen prom: afar 


47. Lord a. to church such as should | 2 Pet. 1. 9. blind, and cannot see afar 
5. 14. believers were more a. to the Lord | AFFAIRS, Ps. 112. 5. 2 Tim. 2. 4 
11. 24. much people was a. to the Lord | AFFECT, incline, move 


Gal. 3. 19. law was added because of trans. 
Prov. 10. 22. addeth no sorrow with it 


Gal. 4. 17. they zealously affect you 
18. good to be zealously 


ADDER, poisonous serpent, Gen. 49, 17. Ps. | Lam. 3. 51.'mine eye affecteth my heart 
58. 4. and 91. 13, and 140.3 Prov. 23. 32.| Rom. 1. 31, natural affection : 


Is. 14. 29. 
ADDICTED, gave up, 1 Cor. 16. 15. 


Col. 3. 5. mortify inordinate affection 
Rom. 1. 26. them up to vile affections 


ADJURE, charge under pain of God’s curse, | Gal. 5. 24. crucify flesh with affections 
1 Kings 22. 16 2 Chron. 18. 15. Mat, 26.| Rom. 12. 10. be kindly ajfectioned 
63. Mark 5,7. Acts 19. 13. Josh. 6. 26. 1|1 Thess. 2. 8. affectionately desirous 


Sam. 14. 24. 
ADMINISTRATION, I Cor. 12. 5. 
2 Cor. 9. 12. and 8. 19, 20. administered 
ADMIRATION, high esteem, Jude 16. or, 
wonder and amazement, Rev. 17. 6. 


AFFINITY, relation b: met 1 Kings 
3. 1. 2 Chron. 18. 1. Ezra 9. 14. 

AFFLICT, grieve, trouble, Gen. 15. 13. 
Exod. 1. 11. and 22. 22. 

Ezra 8. 21. that we might afflict ourselves 


2 Thess. 1. 10. admired in them that believe | Lev. 16. 29, 31. shall a. your souls, 23. 27, 


ADMONISH, warn, reprove 
Rom. 15, 14. able to admo. one another 
1 Thess. 5. 12. over you and admo, you 
2 Thess. 3. 15. admonish him as a brother 
Eee. 12. 12. by these be admonished 

4. 13. foolish king will no more be a. 
Jer. 42. 19. know that T have a. you 
Acts 27. 9. Pan! admonished them 
Heb. 8. 5. as Moses was a. of God 
Col. 3. 16. admonishing one another 
1 Cor. 10, 11. written for our admonition 
Eph. 6. 4. bring them up in the a. of the L. 
Tit. 3. 10. after second and third a. reject 
ADOPTION, putting among God’s children, 

Jer. 3. 19. 2 Cor. 6, 18. 
Rom. 8. 23. receive spirit of adoption 
23. a. redemption of our body 

9. 4. to whom pertaineth the adoption 
Gal. 4. 5. might receive adoption of sons 
Eph. 1. 5. unto adoption of children 
ADORN, deck out, [s, 61. 10, Jer, 32. 4, 









32. Num. 29. 7. and 30. 13. 
Is. 58, 5. day for a man to afflict his soul 
Lam. 3. 33. doth not afflict willingly 
2 Sam. 22. 8. afflicted people thou wilt save, 
Ps. 18. 27. . 
Job 6. 14. to a. pity should be showed 
34. 28. heareth the cry of the afflicted 
Ps. 18. 27. thou wilt save the a. people 
22. 24, not abhorred afiliction of a. 
19. 67. before I was a. I went astray 
71. it is good that T have been a. 
75. in faithfulness thou hast a. me ~ 
107. I am very much afflicted 
140. 12. wilt maintain cause of a. 
Prov. 15. 15, all days of afflicted are evil 
Is. 49. 13. he will have mercy on afflicted 
53. 4. smitten of Goa and afflicted 
7. he was oppressed and afflicted 
58. 10. satisfy the afflicted soul 
Mic. 4. 6. gather her [ have afflicted 
Jam. 5. 13. is any afflicted let him pray 


Tit. 2. 10. adorn doctrine of God our Saviour | Exod. 3. 7. seen affliction of people 


Jer. 31. 4. adorned with thy tabrets 

Luke 21. 5. a. with goodly stones and gifts 

1 Pet. 3. 5. holy women a. themselves 

Is. 61. 10. as a bride adorneth herself 

Rey. 21. 2. asa bride a. for a husbane 

1 Pet. 3. 3. whose adorning let it not 

1 Tim. 2. 9. women adorn themseives in 
modest apparel 

ADVANTAGE hath Jew, Rom. 3. 1. 


'|2 Cor. 2. 11. lest Satan get an advantage 


Luke 9 25. what is a man advantaged 
ADVERSARY, opposer, enémy 

Exod. 23. 22. [ will be a. to thy a. 

1 Kings 5. 4. neither a. nor evil occurrent 
Job 31. 35. my a. had written a book 
Mat. 5. 25. agree with thine a. quickly 
Luke 18. 3. avenge me of mine adversary 


2 Kings 14, 26. Lord saw a. of Is+wel 
Job 5. 6. a. cometh not out of dust 
36. 8. holden in cords of affliction 
15. delivereth poor in his affliction 
21. this chosen rather than affliction 
Ps. 25. 18. look on my affliction and pain — 
107. 10. bound in affliction and iron 
39. brought low through affliction 
119. 50. this is my comfort in affliction 
92. should have perished in a, 
Is. 48. 10. chosen thee in furnace of a. 
63. 9. in aj) their a. he was afflicted 
Hos, 5. 15, in their a. they will seek 
Am. 6, 6. not grieved for a. of Josepn 
Obad. 13. not have looked on their a. 
Nah. 1. 9. a. not rise up second time 
Zech. 1. 15. helped forward the a. 


1] Tim. 5. 14. give no occasion to adversary |2 Cor. 4. 17. our light a. which is 


1 Pet. 5. 8. your a, the devil as a roaring 
1 Sam. 2. 10. adversaries of Lord broken 
Lam. 1. 5. her adversaries are the chief 
Luke 21. 15, all your a. not be able 


1 Cor. 16. 9. and there are many adversaries | Ps. 34. 19. many are afflictions of ri 


Phil. 1. 28. in nothing terrified by your a, 
Heb. 10. 27. shall devour the adversaries 
ADVERSITY, affliction, misery 

2 Sam. 4.9. redeem my soul from all a 


Ps. 10 6. I shall never be in adversity 


35. 15. in my adversity they rejoiced 
94. 13. give rest from days of adversity 
Prov. 17. 17. brother is born for adversity 
24 10. if tnou faint in the day of a. 
Eee. 7. 14, in day of adversity consider 
Ts, 30. 20. give you the bread of adversity 
2 Chron. 15. 6. God did vex with all a. 
Ps. 31, 7. has known my sou! in adversity 
1 Sam. 10, 19. saved you out of all a. 
ADVICE, Judges 19. 30. 1 Sam. 25. 33 
2 Sam. 19. 43. Prov. 20. 18. 
ADULTERER put to death, Lev. 20. 10. 
Job 24. 15. eye of a, waits for twilight 
Ts. 57. 3. seed of adulterer and whore 
Jer. 23. 10. land is full of adulterers 
9. 2. Hos. 7. 4. be all adulterers 
Mal. 3. 5. I ll be swift witness against a. 
1 Cor. 6, 9, neither a. shall inherit K. 


Heb. 13. 14. whorem. and a. God will judge | Mat. 5. 25. a 


James 4, 4. ye adulterers and adulteresses 
Prov. 6, 26. adulteress will hunt for life 


Phil. 4. 14. communicate with my a. 

1 Thess. 1. 6. received word in much a, 

Heb. 11. 25. choosing rather a. with 

Jam. 1. 27. to visit fatherless im their a. 

teous 
132. 1. remember David and all his a, 

Acts 7. 10. delivered him out of all a. 

20. 23. bonds and a. abide me 

Col. 1. 24. which is behind of a. of Christ 

1 Thess, 3. 3. no man moved by these a, 

2 Tim. 1. 8. partaker of a. of gospel 

Heb. 10. 32. endured great fight of a. 

1 Pet. 5. 9. the same a. accomplished 

AFRAID, Lev, 26.6. Num. 12. 8, Job is #1 
Ps. 56. 3. and 119. 120. 

Not be afraid, Ps. 56.11. and 112.7 Ts. 2 
2. Mat. 14. 27. Mark 5. 36. Luke 12, 4, 
Pet. 3. 6, 14. Heb. 11. 23. 

AFRESH. crucify Son of God, Heb. 6 & 

AGE is as nothing before thee, Ps. 39. 5 

Job 5. 26. come to grave in full age 

John 9. 21. he is of age ask him 

feb. 5. 14, strong meat to those of full age 

11. 11. Sarah when she was past age 

Tit. 2. 2, 3. aged men be sober 

Ages, Eph. 2. 7. and 3. 5. and 3 21. 

Col. 1. 26. mystery hid from ages 

AGREE, Amos 3. 3. Acts 5 9. 

e with adversary quickfg 

18. 19. if two shall agree on earth» 

1 John 5 8. these three agree in ons 





AM 


Amos 3. 3. walk together except agreed 

Is. 28. 45. with hell at agreement 

2 Cor. 6. 16. what a. has temple of God 
AIR, 1 Cor. 9. 26. & 14. 9. Eph. 2. 2. 

1 Thess. 4. 17. Rev. 9. 2. & 16.17. 

ALIEN, stranger, Exod. 18. 3. Job. 19. 15. 


20. Eph. 6. 20. 
AMEN so come Lord Jesus, Rev. 22. 20. 
2 Cor. 1. 20. promises in him amen : 
Rev. 3. 14. these things saith the amen 
AMEND your ways, Jer. 7. 3,5. & 26. 13. 
your doings, 35. 15. 


Ps. 69. 8. heathens, Deut. 14. 21. Is. 61. 5., AMLABLE thy tabernacles, Ps. 84. 1. 


Lam. 5. 2. Heb. 11. 34. 


_ Eph. 2. 12. a. from commonwealth of Israel 


Eph. 4, 18. alienated from life of God 

Col. 1. 21. were sometimes alienated 

ALIVE, Gen, 12. 12. Numb. 22.-33. 

Rom. 6. 11. a. to God through Jesus Christ 

1 Sam. 2. 6. killeth and maketh alive 

15, 5. he took Agag alive 
Luke 15. 24. son was dead and is alive 
Rom. 6. 13. as those alive from the dead 
7. 9. I was alive without the law once 

1 Cor. 15, 22. in Christ shall all be made a. 

1 Thess. 4. 15, 17. we who are a. and rem. 

Rev. 1. 18. I am alive for evermore 

2. 8. was dead and is alive 

ALLEGING, Acts 17. 3. 

ALLEGORY, Gal. 4. 24. 

ALLOW deeds of Fathers, Luke 11. 48. 

Acts 24. 15. which themselves allow 

Rom. 7. 15. that which I do I allow not 

14, 22. in that which he alloweth 

1 Thess. 2. 4. as we are allowed of God 

ALLURE, Hos. 2. 14. 2 Pet. 2. 18. 

ALMS, Acts 3. 2, 3. & 24. 17. 

Mat. 6.1. do not your alms before men 

Luke 11. 41. give alms of such things 

12, 33. sell that ye have, give alins 

Acts 10. 2. give much alms tothe people _ 

4. thine a. are come up for memorial 
9. 36. Dorcas full of alms, deeds 

ALMIGHTY GOD : 

Gen. 17. 1. & 98. 3. & 35. 11. & 43. 14. & 48. 
3. Exod. 6. 3. 2 Cor. 6. 18. Rev. 4. 8. & 15. 
3. & 16, 14. & 19. 15. & 21. 22. 

Job 21. 15. what is the A. that we serve 

22 25. Almighty shall be thy defence 
26. shalt have delight in Almighty 


Ps. 91. 1. under shadow of Almighty 


Rev. 1. 8. is to come, the Almighty 
ALMOST all things, Heb. 9. 22. 
Exod. 17. 4. almost ready to stone me 
Ps. 73 2. my feet were almost gone 
94. 17. soul had almost dwelt in silence 
Pro? 5. 14. was a. in all evil in congreg. 
Acts 26. 28. a. persuad. me to be Christian 
ALONE, Gen. 32. 24. 
Gen. 2. 18. not good for man to be alone 
Num. 23. 9. people dwell a. Deut. 33. 28. 
Deut. 32. 12. Lord alone did lead him 
Ps, 136. 4. who alone doeth great wonders 
Eccl. 4. 10. wo to him that is left alone 
Is. 5. 8. that they may be placed alone 
63. 3. I have trodden wine press alone 
John 8. 16. I am not alone, 16. 32. 
17. 20. neither pray I for these alone 
Gal. 6. 4. rejoicing in himself alone 
Exod. 32. 10. let me alone that my wrath 
Hos. 4. 17. Ephraim is joined to idols, let 
Mat. 15. 14. let them alone—be blind 
ALTAR, Deut. 7. 5. and 12. 3. 
A. to Lord, Gen. 8. 20. & 12. 7. & 22.9 & 
35. 1, 3. Exod. 30. 27. & 40. 10. 
Judg. 6. 24. throw down altar of Baal 
1 Kings 13. 2. cried against a. O a.a. 
Ps. 26. 6. so will I compass thine altar 
43. 4. then will I go to the altar of God 
Mat. 5. 23. if thou bringest gift to altar 
24. leave there thy gift before the a. 
Acts 17. 23. found altar with inscription 
1 Cor. 9. 13. wait at the altar are partakers 
of the altar, 10. 18. 
Heb. 13. 10. we have an altar whereof 
Rev 6 9. saw under the altar the souls of 
@ 3 & 9, 13. the golden altar 
ALWAY, Deut. 9.25 Job 7. 16. 
Sen. 6.3 my Spirit not always strive 
Deut. 14. 23. learn to fear Lord alway 
1 Chr. 16. 15. be mindful alway of covenant 
Job 27. 10. will he always cail on God 
32. 9. great men are not always wise 
Ps. 9.18 needy uct alway be forgotten 
16. 8. I set the Lord alway before me 
103. 9. he will not alway chide 
Proy. 5. 19. ravished alway with her love 
98. 14. happy is the man that feareth a. 
Ia. 57. 16. neither will I be alway wroth 
Mat. 26. 11. have poor alway with you 
98.20 [am with you alway to the end 
Luke 18 { men ought alway to pray 
John 8. 29. T doa. things that please him 
1]. 42 I know thou hearest me alway 
Acts 10.2. Cornelius prayed to God a. 
£ Cor. 6.10 yet alway rejoicing 
Eph. 6. 18 praying alway withail prayer 
Phil. 4. 4. rejoice in the Lord alway 
Col 4. 6. your speech be alway with grace 
(AM that f AM, Exod 3 14. Rev 1.8, 


| AMISS, 2 Chron. 6. 37. Luke 23. 41. Janes 


4. 3. Dan. 3.29. 
ANCHOR, Acts 27: 30. Heb. 6. 19. 
ANCIENT, wisdom is with, Job 12. 12. 
Dan. 7. 9. the Ancient of days did sit 
Ps. 119. 100. I understand move than a. 
ANGEL who redeemed me, Gen. 48. 16. 
24. 7. send his angel before me 
Exod. 23, 23. my a. shall go before thee 
Angel of the Lord, Ps. 34. 7. Zech. 12. 8. 
Acts 5. 19. & 12. 7. 23. 
Is. 63. 9. angel of his presence saved 
Hos, 12. 4. he had power over the angel 
John 5. 4. a. went down at a certain season 
Acts 6. 15. saw as face of an angel 
23. 8. Sadd. say neither a. nor spirit 
Dan. 3. 28. sent his angel and delivered 
6. 22. sent his angel and shut lion’s 
mouth 
Job 4, 18. his angels charged with folly 
Ps. 8. 5. little lower than angels 
68. 17. chariots of God thousands angels 
78. 25. man did eat angels’ food 
103. 20. his angels excel in strength - 
104. 4. maketh his angels spirits 
Mat. 4. 11, angels came and ministered 
13. 39. reapers are the angels 
18. 10. their angels alway behold 
24. 31. send his a. with sound of trumpe 
36. no not the angels in heaven 
25, 31. all holy a. with him 
Mark 12. 25. are as a. in heaven, 13. 32. 
Luke 20. 36. equal to the angels 
Acts 7, 53. the law by disposition of a. 
1 Cor. 6. 3. we shall judge angels 
Col. 2. 18. beguile worshipping of angels 
2 Thess. 1. 7. with his mighty angels 
1 Tim. 3. 16. seen of angels preached 
Heb. 2. 16. took not the nature of angels 
12. 22. to an innumerable company of 
angels 
13. 2. entertained angels unawares 
1 Pet. 1. 12. angels desire to look into 
2 Pet. 2. 4. God spared not a. that sinned 
11. angels greater in power and might 
Jude 6. a. who kept not their first state 
Rey. 1. 20. angels of seven churches 
Angel of God, Gen. 28. 12. & 32. 1. Mat. 22. 
30. Luke 12. 8. & 15, 10. John 1.51. 
ANGER of the Lord wax hot, Ex. 32. 22. 
Deut. 29. 24. meaneth heat of this anger 
Josh. 7. 26. from fierceness of anger 
Job 9. 13. if God will not withdraw anger 
Ps. 27. 9, put not away servant in anger 
30. 5. his anger endures but a moment 
37. 8. cease from anger and wrath 
77.9. hath he in anger shut up 
78. 38. turned he his anger away 
50. he made a way for his anger 
85. 4. cause anger toward us to cease 
90. 7. we are consumed by thy anger 
11. who knows power of thy anger 
103. 9. keep anger for ever, Jer, 3. 5, 12. 
Eccl. 7. 9. anger rests in the hosom of fools 
Is. 5.25. for all this his anger is not turned 
away, 9. 12. 17, 21. and 10. 4. 
Hos. 11. 9. not executing fierceness of a. 
14, 4. my a. is turned away from him 
Mic. 7. 18. retaineth not anger for ever 
Nah. 1. 6 can abide fierceness of anger 
Eph. 4. 31. let all anger be put away « 
Col. 3. 8. put off all these anger, wrath 
Slow to anger, Neh. 9. 17. Ps. 103. 8. Joel 2. 
13. John 4, 2. Nah. 1. 3. Jam. 1. 19. 
Ps. 106. 32. they angered him at waters 
Gen. 18 30. let not Lord be angry 
Deut. 1. 37. Lord was angry with me 
9, 20. Lord was angry with Aaron 
1 Kings 11. 9. Lord was a. with Solomon 


Ezra 9. 14. wouldst not be angry with us 


Ps. 2. 12. kiss son lest he be angry 
7. 11. God is a. with wicked every day 
76. 7. who may stand when thou art a. 
Prov. 14. 1%. is soon a. dealeth foolishly 
22, 24. no frendship with an a. man 
29. 22, angry man stirreth up strife 
Eccl. 7. 9. be not hasty to be angry 
Song 1. 6. mother’s children were angry 
Ts. 12. 1. though thou wast angry with me 
Jonah 4. 9. I do well to be angry even 
Mat. 5. 22. whoso is angry with brother 
Eph. 4. 26. be angry and sin not 
Tit. 1. 7. bishop must not be soon angry 
ANGUISH, excessive pain 
Gen. 42. 21. saw the anguish of his soul 
Exod. 6. 9. harkened not for a. of spirit 
Ps. 119. 143. trouble and anguish take hold 


Ambassador, Prov. 13. 17 Is 33 7 2Cor 5 | Jer. 6. 24. anguish taken hold of us 


AP 


John 16. 21. remember no a. for joy 

Rom. 2. 9. tribulation and a. on every sout 

ANOINT, rub with oil, appoint to, quali 
ee berg of King, priest, prophet, Exc 

Dan. 9. 24. to anoint the most holy : 

Amos 6. 6. anoint with chief ointments 

Mat. 6. 17. when fastest anoint thy head 

Rev. 3. 18. anoint eyes with eye-salve 

1 Sam. 24. 6. anointed of Lord 

Ps. 45. 7. anoint thee with oil of gladness 

Is. 61. 1. Lord a, me to preach, Luke 4. 18. 

Zech. 4. 14. twoa. ones before the Lord 

Acts 4. 27. Jesus whom thou hast anointed 

10. 38. how God a. Jesus of Nazareth 

2 Cor. 1, 21. who hath a. us is God 

Ps, 2. 2. Lord and his anointed, 18. 50. 

1 Sam. 22. 51.2 Sam. 2. 10. Ps. 20.6. & 28 8 

1 Chron. 16. 22. touch not my anointed, Ps 
105. 15. &. 132. 17. 

2 Chron. 6. 42. turn not away Jace of th 
anointed, Ps. 132. 10. & 84. 6. & B 38 5 
Hab. 3. 13. 

Ps. 23. 5. anointest my head with oil 

Is. 10. 27. because of anointing or oil 

1 John 2. 27. the anointing teacheth of ail 

Jam. 5, 14. anoint him with oil 

ANSWER, Gen. 41. 16. Deut. 20. 11. 

Prov. 15. 1. soft answer turneth away wrath 

16. 1. a. of tongue from the Lord 

Job 19. 16. he gave me no answer 

Song 5. 6. he gave me no answer 

Mic. 3. 7. there is no answering of God 

Pom. 11. 4. what saith the answer of God 

2. Tim. 4. 16. at my first answer no man 

1 Pet. 3. 15. ready to give an answer to 

21. the answer of a good conscience 

Job 40. 4. what shall I answer thee 

Ps. 102. 2. answer me speedily 

143. 1. in thy faithfulness answer me 

Prov. 26. 4, 5. a. fool according to his folly 

Is, 14. 32. what shall one then a. mess. 

50. 2. when [ called was none to answet 
58. 9. shalt call and Lord shall answer 
66. 4. when J called none did answer 

Dan. 3. 16. not careful to answer thee 

Mat. 25. 37. then shall righteous a. Lord 

Luke 12. 11. what thing ye shal! answer 

13, 25. he shall answer ! know you ao 
21.14. meditate not what to answer 

2 Cor. 5. 12. have somewhat to a, them 

Col. 4 6. know how to answer every man > 

Job 14. 15. thou shalt call and I will answer, 
& 13. 22. Ps. 91.15. Is. 65. 24. Jer. 33 3 
Ezek. 14 4, 7. 

Job 9.3. he cannot answer one of, 40.5 Pr. 
1. 28. Is. 36. 2]. & 65, 12. é 

Ps. 18. 41. to Lord but he answered not 

81. 7. I answer thee in secret place 
99. 6. called on the Lord and he a. 
Prov. 18. 23. rich answereth roughly 
13. he that a.matter before he heareth 
27. 19. as face a. to face in a glass 

Eccl. 10. 9. money answereth all things 

Gal. 4, 25. a. to Jerusalem that now is 

Tit. 2. 9. not answering again 

ANT, Prov. 6. 6. & 30. 25 

ANTICHRIST, IsJohn 2. 18, 2. & 4.3. 2 
John 7. 

APART, Ps. 4. 3. Zech. 12. 12. Jam. 1. 21. 

APOSTLE, minister sent by God, of Christ 
infallibly to preach the gospel, and found 
churches, Rom. 1. 1. 1 Cor. 1. 1. & 12. 28 

Rom. 1]. 13. Iam apostle of Gentiles 

1 Cor. 9. 1. am [I not a free apostle 

15. 19. not meet to be called an a. 

2 Cor. 12. 12. signs of an apostle wrought 

Heb. 3. 1. consider the A. and high priest 

Mat. 10. 2. names of the J2 apostles 

Luke 11. 49. I will send prophets and a 

1 Cor. 4. 9. God hath sent forth us a. 

15. 9. 1 am léast of the apostles 
2 Cor. 11. 13. such are false apostles 
Eph, 2. 20. built on foundation of apostles 
4. 11. gave some apostles, some prophet: 
Rev. 2. 2. say they are apostles and are not 
18. 20. holy a. and prophets, Eph. 3.5 
21. 14. names of 12 a. of the Lamb 

Acts 1. 25. part of this apostleship 

Rom. 1. 5. receive grace and a. . 

1 Cor. 9. 2. seal of my apostleship are ye 

Gal. 2. 8. to apostleship of circumcision 

APPAREL, Is. 53. 1. Zeph. 1. 8. 1 Tim 2 9 
1 Pet. 3. 3. Jam 2. 2. 

APPEAR, Gen. J.9 Heb. 11. 3. 

Exod. 23, 15. none shall appear before me 
empty, 34. 20. Deut. 16. 16. 

1 Sam. 2. 27. did I a. to house of father 

2 Chron. 1 7. did God appear to Solomer 

Ps. 42. 2. wher. shall I appear before Go# 

90. 16. let work appear to servante 
Is. 1. 12. when ye appear before me war 
66. 5. shall appear to your joy, but they 
Mat. 6. 16. may appear to men to fast 
23, 27. appear beautiful outwardly 
5 


AR 


iowe IY 11. K. ot G. immediately a. 
Kom. 7. 13. sin that it might appear sin 
2 Cor. 5. 10 we must all a. before judg 
Col. 3. 4. when Christ shall a. ye also a. 
} Tim. 4. 15, thy protiting appear to all 
Heb. 9 24. to a. in presence of God for us 
23. a. 2d time without sin to salvation 
1 Pet. 5. 4. when chief shepherd shall a. 
1 John 3. 2 not yet u. what we shall be 
I Sam. 16. 7. man looks ,—appeurance 
John 7. 24 judge not according to a. 
1 Thess 5 22. abstain from all a. of evil 
J} Tim. 6 34. tilla. of our Lord Jesus Christ 
2Tim.1] 10. manifest by a. of Jesus Christ 
i. 1. judge quick and dead at his a. 
8. all them that love his appearing 
Tit. 2. 13. look for glorious a. of God 
J Pet 1. 7. unto praise at a. of Jesus 
Tit. 2, 11. grace hath appeared to all men 
Heb. 9. 20. he appeared to put away sin 
APPETITE, Pr, 23, 2. Is. 29. 8. 
APPLE of eye, Deut. 32. 10. Ps. 17.8. Pr. 7. 
2. Lam. 2. 18. Zech 2. 8. 
Apple-iree, Song 2. 3. and 8. 5. 
4uples, Prov. 25, 11. Song 2.5. and 7 8. 
APPLY heart to wisdom, &c. Ps. 90. 12. Pr. 
2. 2. and 22. 17. and 23. 12. Eccl. 7. 25, and 
8.9, 16. Hos. 7. 6, 
APPOINT, Gen. 30. 28, 
fa 5] 3. a. to them that mourn in Zion 
25. 1. salvation will God a. for walls 
Mat. 24. 51. a. him portion with hypocrites 
Luke 22. 29. fa. unto you a Kingdom 
Job 7. 1. is there not an appointed time 
14. 14. all the days-of my a. time 
39. 23. to house appointed for all living 
i's. 79. 11. preserve those appointed to die 


Mic. (, 9. hear rod and him who a. it 

linb. 2. 3. vision is for an appointed time 

1 Thess. 5. 9. God has not a. us to wrath 

Heb. 9. 27. appointed to men once to die 

| Vet. 2. 8 whereunto they were a. 

APPREHENDED, take fast hold of, Phil. 3. 
12, 13. Acts 12. 4..2 Cor. 11. 32. 

APPROACH, come near to, marry 

Lev. 18 6, a. none near of Kin, 20, 16. 

Ps, 65. 4. blessed whoin thou causest to a. 

Jer, 30. 21. engageth heart to a. to me 

| Tim. 6. 16. light to which none can a. 

Is. 58. 2. delight in approaching to God 

lieb. 10 25. as ye see the day approach 

APPROVE, like, commend 

Ps. 49 13. posterity approve their sayings 

Phil. 1.10 may approve things excellent 

Acta 2 22° mun approved of God 

Kom. 14. 18. acceptable to God, a. of 

15. 10. Apelles a. in Christ 

1 Cor. 11. 19. are a. may be manifest 

2Tim.2 15 shew thyselfa to God 

Rom. 2. 18. approvest things excellent 

Lam, 3. 36. to subvert Lord approveth not 

2 Cor. 4. in all things approving our 

APT to teach, 1 Tim. 3. 2. 2 Tim, 2. 21. 

ARRAY, in order of battle,2 Sam, 10. 9. Job 
6. 4. Jer. 50. 14. 

@rray, to clothe, Esth 6. 9. Job. 40. 10. Jer. 
43. 12. Mat. 6.29. 1 Tim 2,9. Rev. 7.13. 
and J7, 4. and 19. & 

ARE seven years, Gen 41. 26, 27 

{ Cor. J. 28. to bring to nought things that a. 

30. of him are ye in Christ Jesus 
8. 6. of Whom are all things 
Heb. 2. 10. for and by whom are all 
Rey. Ll. 19. write things that are 
20. are angels: are seven churches 

ARGUR, Job. 6. 25. and 23. 4. 

ARIGHT, set not their hearts, Ps. 78. 8. 
5), 23. ordereth conversation aright 

Prov. 15. 2. useth knowledge aright 

ter 8 6. they spake not aright 

ANRLSE forour help, Ps. 44. 26 

. Chron 22. 16. a. be doing 

Ps. 68 1 let God a. and enemies be scattered 

Amos 7. 2. by whom shall Jacob arise, 5. 

flic 7.8. when T fall I shall arise 

sal. 4. 2. Sun of righteousness arise with 

Ps. 112 4. to the upright ariseth light 

Mat. 13, 2!. persecution ariseth because 

ARM of flesh with him, 2 Chr. 32. 8. 

Job 40. 9. hast thou an a. like God 

2 44.3. own a. did not save them 

8¥. 13. hast a mighty a. strong 
In 33. 2. be thou their a every morning 
5°. 5. mine arms shall judge; on my a. 
% put on strength, O a, of Lord 
52 10. Lord made bare his holy a. 
53.1 a. of Lord revealed, John 12. 38. 
62. 8. Lord hath sworn by a. of strength 
623 12 2! cen by his glorious a. 
{ Pei. 4. 1. arm yourselves with same 
Wis arm, Ps. 98, 1, Is. 40. 10 11. and 59. 16, 
oon 17. 5. Ezek. 3.. 17. Zeen. 1). 1/7. Lake 
lL. 
Sretched owt arm, Exod 6.6. Dout 





4. 34. and 





AT 


5. 13. and 7, 19. and 1). 2. and 26 8 2) Prov.5. 1 attend to my wisdom, bow ear — 
Ps. 136. 12. Jer. 27 5. and| Acts 16. 14. she attended 


Chron. 6. 32. 
32.17, 21. Ezek. 20. 33. 34. 

Gen. 49. 24. avme of bis hands made song 

Deut. 33. 27. underneath everlasting arma 

Luke 1). 2]. strong man armed keepeth 

ARMIES of living God, 1] Sam, 17. 26. 

Job 25. 3. any number of his arinies 

Ps. 44. 9. goest not forth with our armies 

60, 10, and 108. 11. 

Song 6. 18. company of two armies 

Rey. 19. 14. army in heaven followed 

ARMOUR of light, Rom. 13, 12. 

2 Cor. 6. 7. by armour of righteousness 

Eph. 6.11 put on whole armour of God 

ARROGANCY, presumptuous, seif-conceit, 
1 Sam. 2. 3. Prov. 8. 13. Is. 13. 11. 

ARROWS of the Almighty, Job. 6. 4. 

2 Kings 13.17. a. of Lord’s deliverance 

Ps. 91. 5. nor for arrow that flieth by day 

Deut, 32. 23. I will spend my a. upon 

Psal. 38. 2. thine arrows stick fast in me 

45. 5, thine arrows are sharp in heart 
Lam. 3. 12, set me as a mark for a. 
ASCEND into hill of Lord, Ps. 24. 3. 

139. 8. if La. to heaven, Rom. 10. 6. 

John 20,17. La. to my Father and your 

Ps. 68. 18. hast ascended on high 

Prov. 30. 4. who hath a. into heayen 

John 3.13, no man hath a. up to heaven 

Eph. 4. 8. when he ascended up on high 

Rev. 8. 4. smoke of incense a. before God 

1!, 12. a. up to heaven in a cloud 

Gen. 28. 12. angels ascending and descending 
upon Son of man, John 1. 51. 

ASCRIBE greatness to God, Deut. 32. 2. 

Job 36. 3. Vila. righteousness to my Maker 

Ps. 68, 34. ascribe strength unto God 

ASHAMED and blush to lift, Ezra 9, 6. 

ten. 2, 25. man and wife naked not a. 

Ezek. 16. 61. remember ways and be a. 

Mark 8. 38. shall be a. of me and my word 

Rom. 1. 16. 1 ain not ashamed of gospel 
5. 5. hope maketh not ashamed because 
6. 21. whereof ye are now ashamed 

Not be ashamed, Vs. 25. 2. and 119, 6, 80. Is. 
49.23. Rom, 9. 33. 2 Tim. 2. 15, 

ASHES, Gen. 18. 27. Job2. 8. and 13. 12. and 
30. 19 and 42. 6. Ps. 102, 9. Is. 44.20. and 
61. 3. Jer. 6. 26. Ezek. 28. 18. Mal. 4. 3. 

ASK the way to Zion, Jer. 50. 5. 

Mat. 7. 7. ask and it shall be given 

11. give good things to—ask him 
20, 22. ye know not what ye ask 

Luke 12. 48. of him they will ask more 

John 14, 13. 14. whatsoever ye ask in my 
name, and 15. 16. and 16. 23. 

16. 24. ask and ye shall receive—asked 

Eph, 3. 20. above all we ask or think 

Jam. 1. 5. wisdom let him ask of God 

6. let him ask in faith, not wavering 

4, 2,3. a. not; a. receive not; a. amiss 

1 John 3 22. whatsoever we a. we receive 
5. 14, 15. ask according to his will 

Is. 65. 1, sought of—asked not for me 

Jer. 6, 16. ask for good old paths.... 

Mat. 7. 8 every one that asketh, receiveth 

ASLEEP, | Cor. 15. 6. 1 Thess. 4, 13. 

ASP, poisonous serpent, Deut. 32, 33. Job 20. 
14, 16. Is. 11.8. Rom. 3. 13. 

ASS knows master’s crib, Is. 1. 3. 

Zech. 9. 9. riding upon an ass, Mat. 21.5. 
John 12. 15, 

ASSEMBLY of wicked, Ps, 22. 16. 

89.7. God feared in a. of his saints 

Heb. J2,. 23. general assembly of first born 

Heel. 12. 11. nails fastened by master of a. 

Is. 4.5 create on her assembly a cloud 


-| Heb 30. 25, forsake not assembling 


ASSURANCE, firm persuasion 
Is. 32. 17. effect of righteousness a. 
Col, 2. 2. riches of full a. of understanding 
| Thess. 1. 5. gospel came in much a. 
Heb. 6 11. to full a. of hope unto end 
10. 22. in full asenrance of faith 
1 John 3. 19. assure our hearts before him 
ASTRAY, Ps. 119. 178. Ts. 53. 6, Mat, 18. 12. 
Luke 15. 4. 1 Pet. 2. 25. 
ASSUAGE, Gen. 8. 1. Job 16. 5. 6, 
ATHIRST, sore, and called, Judg 15. 18. 
Rev. 2]. 6. give to him a. of fountain 
22, 17. him that is a. come take water 
ATONEMENT, pacifying satisfaction for 
sin, Lev, 16.11. and 23. 27, 28, and 25. 9, 
Exod. 30. 16. Num. 8.19, 21. and 16, 46, 
and 28, 29, 


,) ATTAIN toowise counsels, Prov. 1. 5. 


Ps. 139. 6. high, I cannot attain unto it 
Pzek, 16. 7. according as hand shall attain 





BA 


to—spoken 
Attendance, | Kings 10, 5.1 ‘Tim. 4. 13. Heb ~ 
7. 13. Rom. 13, 6. t wall 


Attentive, 1] Chron. 6, 40. and 7. 15. Neh. 1.& 
and 8. 3. Ps. 130.2. Luke 19.400 
AVAILETH, Esth. 5. 13. Gal 5, 6. and & 
15. James 5. 16. by 
AVENGE not. nor grudge, Lev. 19.12 
26. 25. shall a. quarrel of coveuant , 
Deut. 32. 43. he’l a, blood of servants = 
Is, 1, 24. 1’) avenge ine of my enemice 
Luke 18. 7. shall not God a, his elect 
8. he will avenge them speedily 
Rom. 12. 19. avenge not yourselves 
Rev. 6. 10. dost thou not a. our blood 
Jer. 5. 9, 29. shall not my soul be avenged op 
such a nation, 9. 9. 
Rev. 18. 20. God has avenged you on her _ 
Avenger, Num. 35, 12. Ps. 8. 2. and 44. 1f 
1 Thess, 4. 6. 
2 Sam, 22. 48. God avengeth me : 
Judg. 5. 2. praise Lord for avenging Israst 
AVOUCHED, Deut. 26. 17, 18. 
AVOID it, pass not by it, Prov. 4. 15. 
Rom. 16. 17. cause divisions, avoid them 
Tit. 3. 9. avoid foolish questions 
AUTHOR of confusion, 1 Cor. 14. 33 
Heb. 5. 9. a. of eternal salvation 
12. 2. Jesus a. and finisher of our faith 
AUTHORITY, power to govern 
Mat. 7, 29. taught as one having a, : 
John 5, 27. given him a. to execute judgment 
1 Cor. 15. 24. put down all a. and power 
1 Tim. 2. 2. prayer for all in authority 
Tit. 2. 15. rebuke with al] authority 
1 Pet. 3. 22. angels and a. made subject 
Rev. 13. 2. dragon gave him authority 
AWAKE for thee, Job. 8. 6. 
Ps, 35, 23. awake to my judgment 
139. 18. when I awake I am still with thee 
Rom, 13. 11. high time to a. out of sleep 
1 Cor. 15. 34. awake to righteousness 
Eph. 5, 14. awake thou that sleepest 
Ps. 78. 65. Lord awaked out of sleep 
73. 20. when thou awakest shalt despise 
AWE, stand in awe, and sin not, Ps, 4. 4. 
33. 8. would stand in awe of him 
119. 161. heart stands in awe of word 
AXE, Deuc. 19, 5. 1 Kings 6. 7. 2 Kings 6.5 
Is. 10. 15, Jer. 51, 20. 
Axes, 2 Sam. 12. 31. Ps. 74. 5, 6. Jer 46 @ 


B 


BABE leaped in womb, Luke 1. 41, 
Heb, 5. 13. unskilful in word is a babe 
Ps. 8. 2. out of mouth of babes 
17. 14. rest of substance to babes 
Is. 3. 4. babes shall rule over them 
1 Cor, 3. 1. as unto babes in Christ 
] Pet. 2. 2. as new-born babes desire 
BABBLER, Ecc}. 10. 11. Acts 17. 18, r 
1 Tim. 6. 20. avoid vain babblings, 2 Tim. 
16. Prov. 23, 29. 
BACK to go from Samnel, | Sam. 10 9, 
1 Kings 14. 9. cast ne behind back 
Ps, 129. 3. plowers plowed on my back 
Prov. 26. 3. rod for fool’s back 
Is. 38. 17. cast my sins behind thy back 
50. 6. give my back to smiters’ 
Jer. 2. 27. turned their back, 32. 33. 
18. 17. 1’! shew them back not face 
Exod, 33. 23. shall see my back parts 
Ps. 19. 13. keep back thy servant from 
53. 6. when God bringeth back captivity 
Hos. 4. 16, Israel stideth b. as backsliding 
Acts. 20. 20. kept b. nothing profitable 
Neh. 9. 26. cast law behind backs 
Backhiters, haters of God, Romn. 1 30. 
Ps, 15. 3. backbiteth not with his tongue 
Prov. 25. 23. buckhiting tongue 
2 Cor. 12. 20. strifes, backbitings 
Backslider in heart, Prov. 14. 14. 
Jer. 2. 19. thy backsliding reprove thee 
3. 6, 12. return thou b. Israel 
14. 7. and 31. 22. and 49. 4. 
5. 6. backslidings are increased 
8. 5. slidden back by perpetual b. 
14. 7. b. are many, we have sinned 
Hos. }1. 7. my people are bent to b. 
14, 4, T will heal their b. love 
Gen. 9. 23. went backward and covered 
Is. 1. 4. they are gone away backward 
59. 14. judgment is turned away b. 
John 18. 6. went b, and fell to the nd 
BAG, sack or pouch, Deut. 25. 13. Job 14. 17 
Prov. 16. 11.. Mic. 6. 11. Hag. 1. 6. Luke 
12. 33. John 13. 29. 






b 


Phil. 3. 12, 13. attain to resurrection of dead ;} BALD, 2 Kings 2. 23. Jer. 16. 6. and 48. 37, 


not already attained 
ATTEND tomy cry, Ps. 55. 
66. 19. and 86. 6. and 142, 6. 
Prov 4. |. attend to Know understanding 
20, attend to my words, 7. 24 


Ezek. 27. 31. Mic. 1. 16. 


2, and 61. 1, and| Baldness, Lev. 2). 5. Deut. 14. 1. Ia. 3 24 & 


15. 2. and 22. 12. Ezek. 7. 18. . 
BALANCE, Job 31. 6. and 6.2. Ps. 32.9 t 
40 12,15 and 46.0. Dan. 5 27 





- 


BE 


Prov. 11. 1. false balan ze albomination to the 
Lord, 20. 23. 
16. 11. just weight and b. are Lord’s 
Hos. 12.7 b of deceit are in his hand 
Mic. 6. 11, count pure with wicked b. 
BALM, Gen. 37. 25. and 43. 11, 
Jer 8, 22. is there no b. in Gilead, 46. 11. and 
51. 8. Ezek. 27. 17. 
BANNER. Is. 13. 2. Ps. 20. 5. 
Ps. 60. 4. b. to them that fear thee 
Bong 2 4. his b over me was love 
6 4. terrible as an army with banners 
BAPTISM of water, Mat. 3. 7. 
tism of John, Mat. 21. 25. Mark 11. 30. 
uke 7.29 and 12. 50. Acts 1. 22. and 10 
37. and 18 25 and 19, 3, 4. 4 
Baptism oftrepentance, Mark 1.4. Acts. 13.34 
and 19. 4. 


tism of miffering, Mat. 20. 22,23. Mark 
0. 38, 39 Luke 12. 50. 
Rom. 6 4 wuried with him by baptism, Col. 
212 


Eph. 4.5 one faith, one b. 
1 Pet. 3. 21. b. doth now save us 
Heb. 6.2 doctrine of Baptisms 
BAPTIZF with water, with the Holy Ghost, 
Mat 3 il. Mark 1.8. Luke 3. 16. Acts 1. 
5. Ichn 1. 26, 28, 31, 33. 
Mark 1. 4. John did b. in wilderness: _ 
5. were all baptized of him, 8. 
9. Jesus was b. of John, Mat. 3. 13, 
14, 16. Luke 3. 21. 
Mark 16.16 believeth and is b. 
Luks 3. 7. came to be b. 12. 
7. 29, 30. publicans b. lawyers avt b. 
John 4. 1. Jesus b. more disciples 
2. though Jesus himself b. not, but 
Acts 2. 38. repent and be b. every one 
41. received his word were b. 
8. 13. Simon believed and was b. 
10. 47. that these should not be b. 
48. Peter commanded them to be b. 
_ 18. 8. believed and were b. 
22. 16. arise and be b. wash away 
Rom. 6. 3. as many as were b. were b. into 
ais death 
1 Cor. 1. 13. were ye b. in name of 
15. none—b. in own name 
10. 2. were all b. unto Moses 
12. 13. are all b. into one body 
15, 29. are b. for the dead 
Ga... 3. 27. as have been b. into Christ 
Mat. 28. 19. baptising in name 
BARE you on eagles’ wings, Exod, 19. 4, 
Ig. 53, 12. he b. the sins of many 
Mat. 8. 17. himself b. our sicknesses 
1 Pet. 2. 24. b. our sins in his own body 
BARN, Mat. 13. 30. Prov. 3. 10. Mat. 6. 26. 
Luke 12. 18, 24. 
BARREL of meal, 1 Kings 17. 14. 
BARREN, Gen 11.30. and 25.21 and 29.31. 
Judg. 13. 2. Luke 1. 7 
Exod, 23 26. nothing shall be b. 
1 Sam. 2. 5. b. hath borne seven 
Ps. 113 9. b. woman to keep house 
Song 4. 2. none is b. among, 6. 6. 
Is. 54. 1. sing, O b. Gal. 4. 27. 
Luke 23. 29. blessed are b. wombs 
2 Pet. 1. 8. neither b. nor unfruitful 
BASE in my own sight, 2 Sam. 6. 22. 
1 Cor. 1. 28. base things of this world 
2 Cor. 10. 1. who in presence am b. 
Ezek. 29. 14, 15. basest of kingdoms 
Dan. 4.17 set up b. of men 
BASTARD not enter, Deut. 23. 2. 
Zech. 9. 6. b. shall dwel) in Ashdod 
Heb. 12. 8. without chastisement are b. 
BATTLE not to strong, Eccl. 9. 11. 
Je’ 8. 6. as horse rusheth into b. 
Ps. 140. 7. covered head in day of b. 
BEAM out of timber, Hab. 2. 11. 
Mat. 7. 3. considerest not b. in own eye 
Song 1. 17. b. of our house are cedar 
BEAR, Gen. 49. 15. Deut. 1.9, 31. Prov. 9. 
12 and 30. 21. Lam. 3. 27. 
Gen. 4. 13, punishment greater than [ car * 
Num. 11, 14. not able to b. all this people 
Ps. 75. 3. I bear up the pillars of it 
91. 12. b. thee up in their hands 
Proy. 18. 14. wounded spirit who can b. 
Amos 7. 10. land not able to b. words 
Mic. 7. 9. Ill b. indignation of Lord because 
Luke 14. 27. whoso doth not b. his cross 
18, 7. though he b. long with them 
John 16. 12. ye cannot b. them now 
Rom. 15. 1. strong b. infirmities of weak 
1 Cor. 3. 2. hitherto not able to b. it 
10. 13. that ye may be able to b. it 
Gal, 6. 2. b. ye one another’s burdens 
5. every man hear his own burden 
17. I bear in hody the marks of Lord J. 
Heb. 9. 28. offered to bear sins of many 
Rev 2 2. canst not-bear them who are evil 
Bear fruit, Ezek. 17.8. Hos. 9. 16, Joe) 2 22 
Mat. i3. 22. Luke 13 9. John 15 2, 4,8 








BE 


Ps. 106 4. favor thou bearest to 
Rom. 11.18 b. not root but 
13. 4, beareth not sword in vain 

1 Cor. 13, 7 charity b. all things 

Heb. 6. 8. b. thorns and briars 

Ps. 126. 6. bearing precious seed 

Rom. 2. 15, conscience b. witness, 9. 1. 

Heb. 13, 13. b. his reproach 

BEASTS, animals without reason 

Gen. 1. 24, 25. and 3. 1.—for—ministers, Rev. 
4, 6, 7, 8, 9.—and 5. 6, 14. and 6. 1, 3. and 
7. 11. and 14. 3. and 15.7. and 19. 4.—for 
antichrist, Dan. 7. 13. Rev. 11,7. and 13. 
1, 11. and 15. 2. and 16, 13. and 17. 8. and 
19, 19. and 20. 10. 

Prov. 9. 2, wisdom killed her b. 

Ps. 49, 12. like b. that perish, 20. 

73. 12. T was as a b. before thee 

Dan. 7. 17. four b. are four kings 

1 Cor. 15. 32. [ fought with b, at Ephesus 

BEAT, Prov. 23. 14. Is. 3. 15. Luke 12. 47, 
48.1 Cor. 9. 26. * 

BEAUTY, Exod. 28. 2. 

1 Chron. 16. 29. in b. of holiness, 2 Chron. 20. 

» 21. Ps, 29. 2 and 96. 9. and 110. 3. 

Ps. 27. 4. behold b. of the Lord 

39. 11. makest his b. to consume 

45. 11. king greatly desire thy b. 
Prov. 20. 29. b. of old men gray head 
31. 30. favor deceitful b. is vain 

Isa. 3. 24. be burning instead of b. 

33. 17. see the king in his b. and land 
53, 2. no b. that we should desire him 
61. 3. give them b. for ashes 

Zech, 11. 7. two staves, one called b. 

Beautify, Ps, 149. 4. Is, 60. 13. 

Beautiful, Eccl. 3.11 Song 6. 4. and 7. 1. Ts. 
52. 1,7. and 64. 11. Jer. 13.20. Ezek. 16. 
12, 13. Mat. 23. 27. Acts 3. 2. Rom. 10. 15. 

BED, set for him, 2 Kings 4. 10. 

Ps. 41. 3. make all his b. in his sickness 

Song 3. 1. by night on my b. T sought him 

Ts. 28. 20. the b. is shorter than that a 

Heb. 13. 4. marriage b. undefiled 

Rev 2 22.1 will cast her into a b. 

Is. 57. 2. rest in their beds 

Amos 6. 4. lie on b. of ivory 

BEFORE, in sight, Gen. 20. 15. and 43. 14. 
Exod. 22.9, 1 Kings 17. 1. and 18. 15.2 
Kings 3. 14.—(in time or place) Gen. 31. 2. 
Job 3. 24. Josh. 8. 10. Luke 22. 47. 2 Chron. 
13. 14.—(in dignity) 2 Sam. 6.21. John 1. 
15, 27. 

Phil. 3. 13. those things which are b. 

Col. 1.17. he is h. all things and by him 

BEG, Ps. 109. 10. and 37, 95. Prov. 20. 4. 
Luke 16. 3. and 23. 52. John 9. 8. 

Beggar, 1 Sam. 2. 8. Luke 16. 20, 22. 

Begrarly elements, Gal. 4. 9. 

BEGIN at my sanctuary, Ezek. 9. 6. 

Exod, 12. 2. the bernning of months 

Gen. 49. 3. b. of strength, Deut. 21. 17. 

Ps. 111. 10. fear of Lord is b. of wisdom 
Prov. J. 7. and 9, 10. : 

Ecc}. 7. 8. better is the end than the b. 

Mat. 24. 8. these are the b. of sorrows 

Col. 1. 18. who is the b. and the first-born 

Heb. 7. 3. neither b. of days nor end 

2 Pet. 2. 2). latter end is worse than b. 

Rev. 1. 8. Tam Alpha and Omega, b. and 
the ending, 21. 6. and 22. 13. 

Rev. 3. 14, szith the b. of creation of God 

BEGOTTEN drops of dew, Job 38. 28. 

Ps. 2. 7. this day have I b. thee, Acts 13. 33, 
Heb. 1. 5, 6. 

John 1. 14. only b. of the Father, 18. 

3 16. sent his only b. Son, 18. 

1] Cor. 4. .5. Ihave b. you through gospel 

PhiJem. 10. T have b. in my bonds 

1 Pet. 1. 3. b. us again to a lively hope 

1 John 4. 9. sent his only b. Son 

5. 1. loveth him that is b. 

Rev. 1. 5. first b. of the dead 

BEGUILE, Col. 2. 4,18. Gen. 3. 13 2 Cor. 
Tle Pete ce It. 


| BEGUN to fall, Esth. 6. 13. 


Gal. 3. 3. having b. in the spirit 
Phil. 1 6. hath b. a good work in you 
BEHAVE myself wisely, Ps. 101. 2. 

131. 2. Bb. myself as a child 
1 Tim. 3. 2. bishop of good behaviour 
Tit. 2. 3. in bh. as becometh holiness 
BEHELD not iniquity in Jacob, Num, 24, 21, 
Luke 10. 18. Ib. Satan fall as lightning 
vohn 1, 14. we b. his glory 
Rev. 11. 12. their enemies b. them 
BEHIND, Lev. 25 51. Judy. 20. 40, 
Exod. 10. 26. not an hoof left b. 
Neh. 9. 26 cast law b. their backs 
Ps. 139. 5. beset me b. and before 
Is. 38. 17. cast all my sins b. thy back 
1 Cor. 1. 7. ve come b. in no gift 
Phil. 3. 13, forgetting things b. and before 
Col. 1. 24. fill up that is b. of sufferings 
BEHOLD with thine eyes, Deut. 3. 27. 


BE 


Job 19. 27. mine eyes sha. b. and not 
Ps. 11. 4. his eyes b. his eyelids try 
7. countenance b. upright 
17. 15. Vl b. thy face in righteousnesa 
27 4. desired to b, beauty of Lord 
37. 37. b. the upright man 
113 & humbles himself to b. 
Eecl. 11. 7. it is pleasant to b. sun 
Hab. 1. 13. of purer eyes than to b. 
Mat, 18. 10. their angels b. face of 
John 17, 24. they may b. my glory 
19. 5. b. the man, 14. b. your king 
26. b. thy son, 27. b. thy mother 
1 Pet. 3. 2..b. your chaste conversation 
Ps. 33. 13. Lord beholdeth all sons of 
James 1. 24. he b. himself and goeth 
Prov. 15. 3. beholding evil and good 
Ps. 119, 37. turn eyes from b. vanity 
Eccl. 5. 11. save b. of them with eyes 
2 Cor. 3. 18. with open face b. as in glass 
Col. 2. 5. joying and b your order 
James ]. 23. like man b. natural face 
BEING, Ps. 104. 33. and 146, 2. Acs 17, 28, 
BELIEVE, credit atestimony, Exoa 4, ft 
and 14, 11. Numb, 20. 12. 
Deut. 1. 32. ye did not b. Lord your God 
2 Chron. 20. 20. b. the Lord, b. his prophets 
Is. 7. 9. if ye will not b surely not estab. 
Mat. 9. 28. b. ye that I am able 
Mark 1, 15. repent and.b. the gospel 
9. 23. if canst b. all things are possible 
24. Lord I b. help mine unbeliet 
11. 24. b. that ye receive them 
Luke 8, 13. for awhile b. and 
24, 25. slow of heart to b. all 
John 1. 12. even to them that b. 
6. 29. ye b. on him whom he sent 
69. we b. and are sure thou art Christ 
7. 39, they that b. on him should receive 
8. 24. if ye b. not that [ am he, ye shall 
11. 42. may b. thou hast sent me 
12. 36, b. in the light while ye have 
13. 19. ye mayb. that I am he 
14, 1. yeb in God, b. also in me 
17. 20. pray for them who shall b. 
20, 31. written that ye might b. 
Acts 8, 37. I b. Jesus Christ is Son of God 
13. 39. all that b. are justified 
1f. 31. b. on the L. J. Christ and shall 
be saved 
Rom, 3. 22. on all them that b. 
10. 9. shalt b. in thine heart 
14. how shall they b. on him 
2Cor 4. 13. we b. and therefore speak 
Phil. 1, 29, not only to b. but suffer 
2 Thess. 2. 11. that-they should b. a lie 
1 Tim. 4. 10. especially those that b. 
Heb. 10. 39. b. to saving of the soul 
11. 6. cometh to God must pb. that he is 
James 2. 19. devils also b. and tremble 
I Pet. 2. 7. to you who b. he is precious 
1 John 3, 23. his command that we b. on Jesus 
Christ 
Believe not, Is. 7.9. John 4. 48. and 8. 24. and 
10, 26 and 12. 39. and 16. 9,20, 25. Rom. 
5. 3. 2 Cor. 4. 4. 2 Tim. 2. 13. 1 John 4.1. 
Gen. 15. 6. believed in Lord and he counted, 
Rom. 4, 3. Gal. 3. 6. James 2. 23, 
Ps. 27. 13. fainted unless [ had b. 
116. 10. I b. therefore have I spoken 
119. 66. I believed thy commandments 
Is. 53. 1. who hath b. our report, John 12. 38 
Rom. 10. 16. 
Dan. 6. 23. becanse he h. in his God 
Jonah 3. 5. people of Nineveh b. God 
Mat. 8. 13. as thou hast b. so be it 
2]. 32. publicans and harlots b. him 
John 4 5%. himself b. and whole house 
/. 48. have any of Pharisees b. on him 
17. 8. have b. thou didst send me 
20. 29. blessed—not seen and yet b. 
Acts 4, 32, that b. were of one heart 
8. 13. Simon b. and was baptized 
11, 21. great number b. and turned 
13, 12. deputy b.—astonished 
48. as were ordained to eternal lifen 
Rom. 4. 18. against hope b. in hope 
13. 11. salvation nearer than when web 
Eph. 1. 13, after ye b. ye were sealed 
1 Tim. 3. 16. God was b. on in the world 
2 Tim. 1. 12. know whom I have b. 
Believed not, Ps. 78. 22, 32. and 106, 24. Luke 
24. 41. Acts 9. 26. Rom. 10. 14, 2 Thess. 2 
12, Heb. '3. 18. Jude 5. 
Believers, Acts 5. 14. 1 Tim. 4. 12. 
Believest, Luke 1. 20. John 1, 50. and 11. 9 
and 14. 10. Acts 8. 37. James 2, 19. 
Acts 3. 37. if thou b. with all thy heart 
26. 27. b. thou prophets— thou b. 
Believeth, Job 15. 22. and 39, 24, 
Prov. 14. 15. simple b. every word 
Ts. 28. 16. that b.—not make haste 
Mark 9. 23. all things possible to—b 
16. 16, he that b. shall be saved, he thedq 
b. not shall be agar 


BE 


Jobn 3. 15, 16 b. in him should not perish 
18. he that b. is not condemned, he 
that b. not is condemned already 
36. he that b. on the Son hath ever-| 
lasting life; and he that b. sal 





shall not see life 
5, 24. b. on him that sent me 
6. 35. b. on me shall never thirst 
40. seeth the Son and b. may have 
everlasting life, 47. 
7. 38. le that b. on me out of his belly 
11 25. b. in me though he were dead 
26. he that b. in me shall never die 
12. 44. b. on me, b. not on me, but on 
46. b. on me shall notabide in darkness 
14. 12. b. on me, works that 1 do 
Acts 10. 43. b. in him—receive remission 
Rom. 1. 15. power of God—to every that b. 
3. 26. justifier of him that b. in Jesus 
4. 5. worketh not, but b. on him 
9. 33. b. on him—not ashamed, 10. 11. 
10.4 end of law for righteousness to b. 
16, with heart man b. to righteousness | 
14. 2. one b. that he may eat all things 
1 Cor 7. 12 wife that b. not 
13. husband which b. not 
13 7. charity b. all things 
14, 24. come in one that b. not 
z Cor. 6 15. he that b. with an infidel 
1 Tim. 3. 16. that b. hath widows 
1 Pet. 2, 6. b. on him shall not be confounded 
| John 5.1. whoso b. that Jesus is the Christ | 
5, overcometh world, but he that b. 
10. he that b. on Son of God hath— 
b. not God hath made him a liar 
because he b. not record that God 
Mat. 21. 22. as in prayer, believin, 
John 20. 27. be not faithless but 
31. that b. ye might have life 
Acts 16, 34, b. in God with all his house 
24. 14. b. all things written 
Rom. 15. 13. all joy and peace in b. 
1 Tim. 6. 2. have b. masters 
1 Pet. 1. 8. yet b. ye rejoice with joy 
2 Thess. 2. 13. belief of the truth 
BELIAL, devil, furious and obstinate in 
wickedness, Deut. 13. 13. Judges 19. 22. 
and 20. 13. 1 Sam. 1. 16. and 2. 12. and 10. 
27. and 25. 17, 25. and 30. 22. 2 Sam. 16. 7. 
and 20. 1.-and 23. 6. 1 Kings 21. 10, 13. 2 
Chron, 13. 7. 2 Cor. 6. 15. 
BELLOWE are burnt, Jer. 6. 29. 
On BELLY shalt go, Gen. 3. 14. 
Num. 5, 21. b. to swell and thigh rot 
25. 8. thrust them through the b. 
Job 3. 11. when I came out of b. 
15. 2. fill his b. with east wind 
35. their b. prepareth deceit 
Job 20. 15. God cast them out of his b. 
20. not feel quietness in his b. 
Ps 17. 14. whose b. thou fillest with 
22.10. art my God from mother’s b. 
44 25. our b. cleaveth to the earth 
Prov. 20. 27. search inward parts of b. 
ls 46. 3. born by me from the b. * 
Jonah 1.17. in b. of the fish, Mat. 12. 40. 
2. 1. prayed to God out of the fish’s b. 
2. out of b. of hell cried I 
Hab. 3. 16. my b. trembled that £ 
Luke 15. 16. fill his b. with husks 
John 7. 38. out of his b. shall flow 
Rom. 16. 18. serve their own b. 
1 Cor. 6. 13. meats for b. and b. for meats 
Phil. 3. 19. whose god is their b. 
Rey. 10. 9. make thy b. bitter 
Tit. 1. 12. Cretians slow bellies 
BELONG, Lev, 27. 24. Luke 23. 7. 
Gen. 40. 8. interpretations b. to God 
Deut. 29 29. secret things b. to the Lord, 
things revealed b. to us and children 
Ps. 47 9. shields of earth b. to God 
~ 68. 20. to God b. issues from death 
Dan. 9 9. to Lord b. mercies and forgiveness 
Matt. 9. 43. because ye b. to Christ 
Luke 19 12. things that b. to thy peace 
1 Cor 7. 32. careth for things that b. to Lord 
Dent. 32. 35. to me b. apron Ps. 94 J. 
Heb. 10. 30. Rom. 12. 19 
£zra 10. 4, this matter belongeth to thee 
Ps. 3. 8. salvation b. to God 
62. 12. power b. to God, 11. b. mercy 
Dan. 9. 7. righteousness b. to thee 
8 tous b. confusion of face 
Heb 5. 14. strong meat b. to them 
BELOVED—cther hated, Deut. 2] 15. 
33. 12. b. of Lord shall dwell i in safety 
Neh. 13. 26. Solomon b. of his God 
Ps. 60. 5. thy b. may be delivered 
127 2 Lord giveth his b. a 
Song 1. 14. my beloved, 2. 3,9, 16, 17. and 4. 
16. and 5, 2, 6, 10, 16. and 6. 2, 3. and 7. 
10, 13. Isa. = 1 
Song 5. 9. thy b. more than another b. 
Dan. 10. 11, 19. O "ian, greatly b 9. 22 
Mat. 3. 17.” my; wv. Son, 17.5. 








| Rom. 3. 9. are we 


BE 


+ Rom. 9. 25. b. which was not b 


11, 28. b. for the father’s sake 
16. 8. Amplias b. in the Lord 

Eph. 1. 6. accepted in the b. 

2 Pet. 3. 15. b. brother Paul 

Rev. 20. 9. compassed b. city 

BEMOAN, Jer. 15. 5. and 16. 5. and 22. 10. 
and 31. 18, and 48 17. 

BEND bow, Ps. 11. 2. and 64. 3. and 58. 7. 
and 7. 12. and 37. 14, Lam. 2. 4. and 3. 12. 
Is..5. 28. 

Jer. 9, 4. b. their tongues like a bow 

Is. 60, 14. afflicted thee come bending 

Hos. 11. 7. people bent to backsliding 

Zech. 9. 13. 1 have b. Judah for me 

BENEATH, Prov. 15. 24. John 8. 23. 

BENEFACTORS, Luke 22. 25. 

BENEFITS, loaded us with, Ps. 68. 19. 
103. 2. forget not all his b. 

116. 12. render to the Lord ee all his b. 

BENEVOLENCE, due, | Cor. 7 


| BEREAVE, soul of good, Eccl. 4. 8. 


Jer. 15. 8. b. them of children, 18. 21. Gen. 
42, 36. and 43. 14. Ezek. 5. 17. and 36. 12, 
13. 14, Lam. 1. 20, Hos. 9. 12. and 13. 8. 

BESEECH God to be gracious, Mal. 1. 9. 

2 Cor. 5. 20. as though God did b. you by 

BESET me behind and before, Ps. 139, 5. 

Hos. 7.4%. own doings have b. them 

Heb. 12. 1. sin which doth so easily b. ue 


| BESIDE waters, Ps. 23. 2. Is. 32. 20.” 


Song 1. 8. feed kids b. shepherd’s tents 
Is. 56. 8. others b. [ have gathered 
BESIDE SELF, Mark 3 21. Acts 26. 24. 
2 Cor. 5. 13. 
BESOM of destruction, Is. 14. 23. 
BESOUGHT the Lord, Deut. 3, 23, 2 Sam. 
12. 26. 1 Kings 13. 6. 2 Kings 13. 4. 2Chr. 
33, 12. Ezra 8. 23. 2 Cor. 12. 8. 
BEST estate is vanity, Ps. 39. 5. 
Mic. 7. 4. b..of them is as a brier 
Luke 15, 22. bring forth the b. robe 
2Cor. 12. 31. covet earnestly b. gifts 
BESTEAD, hardly, Is. 8. 21. 
BESTOW a blessing, Exod. 32 
Luke 12. 17. room to b. my fruits 
1 Cor. 12. 23. we b. more abundant honour 
13. 3. b. all my goods to feed the poor 
John 4. 38. bestowed no labour 
1 Cor. 15. 10. his grace b. on me 
2 Cor. 1. 11. gift b. on us by means 
8.1 grace of God b. on churches 
Gal. 4. 11. lest b. labour in vain 
1 John 3. 1. love the father hath b. on us 
BETIMES, 2 Chron. 36. 15. Job 8. 5. and 
24, 5. Prov. 13. 24. Gen. 26. 31 
BETRAY, Mat. 24. 10. and 26. 21. Mark 13. 
12. and 14, 18. 
BETROTH, Deut 28. 30. Hos. 2. 19, 20. 
BETTER than ten sons, 1 Sam. 1. 8. 
Judges 8. 2. gleanings b. than vintage 
1 Kings 19. 4. I am not b. than my fathers 
Pr. 15. 16. b. is little with fear of Lord 
17. b. is a dinner of herbs with love 
16. 8. b. is little with righteousness than 
16. how much b. to get wisdom than 
17. 1. b. is a dry morsel and quietness 
Pr. 27. 10. b. is a neighbour near than 
Eccl. 4. 9. two are b. tha> one 
3. b is a pour and wise child than a 
is sight of eyes than wandering 
is a good name than precious 
to go to the house of mourning 
is sorrow than laughter 
to hear rebuke of the wise than 
. is the patient than proua in 
9. 16. b. is wisdom than strength 
18. wisdom is b. .aan weapons of war 
Song4. 10. how much y. is thy love than wine 
Mat. 6. 26. are ye nut much b. than they 
Rom. 3. 9. are we b. than they 
1 Cor. 9. 15. weve b. for me to die 
11. 17. meet not fer the b. but worse 
Phil. 1. 23. with Christ is far b. 
2. 3. esteem others b. than themselves 
Heb. 1. 4. made so much b, than angels 
6 ¥Y. persuaded b. things of you 
7. 19. bringing in of a b. hope doth 
22, Jesus made surety of a b. testament 
8. 6. mediator of ab. covenant, establish- 
ed on b. promises 
10. 34. a b. end*uing substance 
11. 16. desire ab country 
35. obtain a” resurrection 
. than they ? 
Heb. 11. 40. provided some b. thingr 
12. 24. blood spenketh b. than of Abel 
2 Pet. 2. 21. b. not to have known the way 
BETWEEN thy seed and her. Gen. 3. 15. 
I Kings 3. 9. discern b. good and bad 
18, 21. how long halt ye b. two opinions 
Ezek. 22. 26. no difference b. holy and pro- 
fane, 44 22 and 34. 17. Lev. 10. 10. 
Phil. 1.93. ina strait b. two having 
1 Tim. 2, 5. one mediator b. Gad and 
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BEWARE of men, Mat. 10 it .~ ao 

Mat. 7. 15. b. of false prop. beh 
16. 6. b. of leaven of Pharaenad 

8. 15. Luke 12. 5. a? 


Luke 12. 15. b. of covetousness 
Phil. 3. 2. b. of dogs, b. of evil workers, b of 
the concision ; 
Col. 2. 8. b. lest any man spoil you 
BEYOND, or defraud, 1 Thess, 4. 6, ' 
BIBBER, Prov. 23. 20. Mat. 11. 19 
BID, Mat. 22. 9. and 23.3. Luke 14. U& and 
24. 2. John 10, 11. 
BIDE not in unbelief, Rem. Ll, 25. 
BILL, Deut. 24. 1, 3. Is. 50,1. Jer. 3B, 
Mark 10. 4. Luke 16. 6, 7. 
BILLOWS, Ps. 42. 7. Jonah 2. 3. 
BIND sweet influences, Job 38. 3h. 
31. 36. I would b. it as a crown ‘ 
Ps. 105, 22. to b. his princes at pleasure 
118. 27. b. the sacrifice with cords 
149. 8. to b. their kings with chains 
Prov. 3. 3. b. them about thy neck 
Is. 8. 16. b. up testimony, seal the law 
61. 1. b. up broken-hearted to proclaim 
Hos. 6. 1. smitten us and he will b. us up 
Mat, 12. 29. first b. strong man and 
13. 30. b. them in bundles to burn 
16. 19. thou shalt b. on earth, #8. 18. 
92. 13. b. him hand and foot and cast him 
23. 4. b. heavy burdens and lay 
Bindeth up, Job. 5. 18. Ps. 147 3, 
BIRD, hasteth to snare, Prov /. 23. 
Ps, 124. 7, escaped as b. out of the snare 
Eccl. 10. 20. b. of air tell the matter 
Is. 46. 11. ravenous b. from the east 
Jer. 12. 9, heritage as a speckled b. 
Birds, Gen. 15. 10. and 40. 17. Lev. 14. 4. 2 
Sam. 21. 10. Ps. 104, 17. Ecel. 9. 12. 
2. 12. Is. 31. 5. Jer. 5. 27. and 22. 4, 
Mat. 8. 20. 
BIRTH, 2 Kings et * Eccl. 7. 1. Is. 66. 9. 
Gal. 4. 19. Ezek. 
Birth-day, Gen. 40. 20, Mat, 14. 6. 
Birth-right, Gen. 25. 31, 32, 33. and 27. 36 
and 43, 33. 1 Chr. 5. 1. Hab. 12. 16. 
BISHOP, 1 Tim. 3. 1,2. Tit. 1.7, 
1 Pet. 2. 95. return to b. of sou 
Phil. 1. 1. with bishops and deacons 
BITE, Num. 21. 6, 8, 9. kegs 10. 8, 10. Jer 
8. 17. Amos 9, 3. Heb. 2. 7. 
Mic. 3. 5. prophets bite with teeth 
Gal. 5. 15. if ye b. and devour one another 
Prov. 23. 32, at last it b. like a serpent 
BITTER, made their lives, Exod. 1. 14 
12. 8 with b. herbs eat it, Num. 9. 11. 
Deut. 32. 24. devoured with b. destruction 
32. their grapes of gall, clusters are b. 
2 Kings 14. 26. affliction was very b. 
Job 3. 20. why is life given to b. in soul 
13 26, write b. things against me 
Ps. 64, 3. their arrows even b. words 
Prov. 27. 7. every b. thing is sweet 
Eccl. 7. 26. woman more b, than death 
Is, 5. 20. wo to them put b. for sweet 
Jer. 2. 19. evil thing and b, that 
Col. 3. 19. wives be not b. against thems 
James 3. 14. if ye have b. envying, glo.¥ 
Rev. 10. 9. it shall make thy belly b. 
Judges 15, 23. curse bitterly inhabitants 
Ruth 1. 20. Almighty dealt b. with me 
Is, 22. 4. PM weep b. 33. 7. 
Ezek. 27. 30. shall cry b. Zeph. L 14 
Hos. 12. 14. provoked him most b, 

Mat. 26. 75. wept bitterly, Luke 22. 62 
Bitterness of soul, } Sam. 1. 10 
15. 32. b. of death is past 

2 Sam. 2. 26. it will be b. in end 

Prov. 14. 10. heart knows its own b. 

Zech. 12. 10. in b. for first-born 

Acts 8. 23. in gall of b. and bond of 

Rom. 3. 14. mouth full of cursing and b 

Eph. 4. 31. let all b. be put away 

Heb. 12. 15. root of b. apringing up 

BITTERN, Is. 14. 23, and 34. 11, 

BLACK, 1 Kings 18. 45. Mat. 5. 36. 

Song 1. 3. 1am b. but comely, 6. 

Blackness and darkness, Heb. 12. 18. Jude 12 

BLAME, Gen. 43. 9. and 44. 32, 2 Cor. € 20. 

h. 1. 4. 

Blamed, 2 Cor. 6, 3. Gal. 2. 11. 

Blameless, Gen. 44. 10. Josh. 2. 17 Judges 15, 
3. Mat. 12. 5. Phil. 3. 6. 1 Tim. 5. 7. 

Luke | 0, ui all the ordinances of the Lord & 

1 Cor. 1, 8. be b. in the day of our Lerz 

Phil. 2. 15. b. harmless, the sons of God 

| Thess. 5, 23. be preserved b. 

1 Tim. 3. 2. bishop must be b. Tit. £.6,7, # 
‘office of deacon {ound b. 

2 Pet. 3. 14. without spot ana b, 

BLASPHEME, revile God, &c 

Ps. 74. 10 enemy b. thy name 

Mark 3. 29. b.. against Holy Ghost not for. 
given 

Acts 26. 11, compelled thein to h. 

1 Tim. 1, 20, may learn not to he 
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Sam 2.7 de they not b. that worthy name 
‘Ley 24. 1! blasphemed name of the Lord | 
2 Kings 19 6. servants b. me, Is. 37. 6. 

Pa 74. 18. foolish people have b. 

ts, 52. 5. my name continually is b. 

Rom, 2. 24. name of God is b. through you 

l Tim. &. 1. name of God doctrine not b. 

Tit 2.5 word of God be not b. 

Nev 16.9, 11, 21. b. God of heaven who 

Liev 24, 16. blasphemeth put to death 

- Ps. 44. 16. the voice of him that b. 
Mat. 9. 3. said this man b. 

Luke 12. 10 to him that b. against Holy Ghost 

Blasphemer, 1 Tim. 1. 13. and 3. 2. H 

Blasphemy, 2 Kings 19, 3. Is. 37.3. Mat. 12. 
HM. Mark 7.22. Col. 3. 8. Rev. 2. 9.: 

BLAST, Ex. 15, 8. 2Sam. 22. 16. 2 Kings 19. 
7. Job 4. 9. Is. 25. 4. 

Blasting, Deut. 28. 22. 1 Kings 8. 37. 

BLEMISH withow, Exod. 12. 5. & 29. 1. 
Lev. 1. 3, 10. and 4. 23. 

Dan. 1. 4. children and no b. 

Eph. 5. 27. church holy, and without b. 

1 Pet. 1. 19. az a famb without b : 

BLESS them that b. thee, Gen. 12. 3. 

22. 1,. in blessing I will b. thee 
32. 26. not let go except thou b. me 

Exod. 23. 25. b. thy bread and water 

Num. 6. 24. Lord b. thee and keep thee 

1 Chron. 4. 10. O that thou b. me indeed 

Ps. 5. 12. wilt b. the righteous 

28. 9. b. thine inheritance, and feed 

29. 11. will b. his people with peace 

67. 1. be merciful to us and b. us 

115. 13. he will b. them that fear 

132. 15. I will abundantly bless her pro- 
vision 

Mat. 5. 44. b. them that curse you 

~ Rom. 12. 14. b. them that persecute you 

Acts 3. 26. sent him to b. you in turning 

1 Cor. 4. 12. being reviled we b. 

Bless the Lord, Deut. 8. 10. Judges 5. 9. Ps. 
16. 7. & 34. 1. & 103. 1, 21, 2. & 104. 1, 35. 
& 26. 12. 

Bless thee, Ps. 63, 4. & 145. 2, 10. 

Gen. 1. 22. God blessed them and 

2 3. God b. the seventh day 
Exod. 20. 11. the Lord b. the sabbath day 
Ps. 33. 12, 13. b. whose God is the Lord 
49. 18. he blesseth his soul 

Prov. 10. 7. memory of the just is blessed 

Mat. 13. 16. b. are eyes, they see, Luke 10. 
23. b. is that servant when his Lord com- 
eth, Luke 12, 37, 38, 43. 

Mark 10. 16. took them in his arms and b. 

Luke 1 28, 41. b. art thou among women 

48. all generations shall call me b. 
23, 29. b. are the barren and wombs 

Acts 20. 35. more b. to give than receive 

Rom. 1. 25. Creator b. for ever, 9. 5. 

2 Cor. 11. 31. Eph. 1. 3. 1 Pet. 1. 3. 

1 Tim. 1. 11. glorious gospel of b. God 

6. 15. b. and only potentate, John 12, 


13. 
Ps 119. 1. 5. are the undefiled in the 
84. 4. b. are they that dwell in thy 
ivé 3.—that keep judgment 
Prov. 8. 32.—that keep my ways 
Is. 30. 18.—that wait for him 
Mat. 5. 3.—11. b. are the poor in spirit— 
mourn—meek—hunger and thirst—merci- 
.ful—pure in heart—peace-makers—perse- 
ss —when men revile you, Luke 6. 21, 
Mat. 11. 28.—that hear the word and do it 
John 20. 29.—that have not seenand yet have 
believed 
Rom. 4. 7.—whose iniquities are forgiven 
Rev. 19. 9.—called to the marriage supper 
22. 14.that do his commandments 
Num. 24. 9. blessed is he that blesseth 
Ps. 32. 1.—whose transgression is forgiven 
4. 1.—that considereth the poor 
Dan. 12. 12.—that waiteth and cometh to 
Mat. 11. 6.—who shall not be offended 
21. 9.—cometh in the name of the Lord 
23. 39. Mark 11. 19. Luke 13. 35. 
Rey 1. 3.—that readeth this prophecy 
16. 15.—that watcheth and keepeth 
20. 6.—that hath part in first resurrec- 
tion ° 
22. 7,that keepeth the sayings of this 
Ps. 1. 1. blessed is the man that walketh not 
in the counse! of the ungodly 
32 2—to whom the Lord imputeth not 
$4 8.—that trusteth in him, 84. 12. 
40 4.—that maketh the Lord his trust 
65. 4.._whom thou choosest ° 
84. 5.—whose strength is in thee 
94. 12.—whom thou chastenest, O Lord 
112. 1.—that feareth the Lord 
Prov. 8 34.—that heareth me, watching 
bs. 56 2.—that doeth this, and son of 
Ser. 17. 7 —that trusteth in the Lord 
Jam. 1. 12 —that endt reth temptation 
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Blessedness, Ron. 4. 6,¢. Get 4. 15. 
Gen. 12. 2. thon shalt be a blessing 
27. 36. he hath taken away my b. 
28. 4. give thee the b. of Abraham 
Deut. 11. 26. set before you a b. and a curse, 
30. 19. Jam. 3. 9, 10. 
23. 5, turned curse into b. Neh. 13. 2. 

Neh. 9. 5. exalted above all b. 

Job 29. 13. b. of him ready to perish 

Ps. 3. 8. thy b. is upon thy people 

109. 17. delighted not in b. 
129, 8. the b. of the Lord be upon you 

Prov. 10. 22. the b. of the Lord maketh 

Is. 65. 8. destroy it not, a b. is in it 

Joel 2. 14. leave a b. behind him 

1 Cor, 10. 16. the cup of b. which we 

Gal. 3. 14 b. of Abraham might come 

Blessings, Gen. 49. 25, 26. Josh. 8. 34, Ps, 2), 

3. Prov. 10. 6. & 28. 20. Mal. 2.2 Eph. 1.3. 

BLIND, Exod. 4. 11. Lev. 21. 18. 

Job 29. 15. | was eyes to the b. 

Ps. 146. 8. openeth the eyes of the b, 

Is. 42. 7. to open the b. eyes, 18,_ 

19, who is b. but my servanc? 
43. 8. bring the b. people that have eyes 
56. 10. his watehimen are b. 
Mat. 1). 5. the b. receive sight, Luke 7. 21. 
23. 16. wo to you b. guides, 24. 

Luke 4, 18. recovery of sight to the b. 

2 Pet. 1. 9. he that lacketh these things is b. 

Rev. 3. 17. thou art b. and naked 

John 12. 40. blinded their eyes 

Rom. 1]. 7, the rest were b. 

2 Cor. 3, 14. their minds were b. 

4. 4. god of this world hath b. the 
minds 

1 John 2. 11. darkness hath b. his eyes 

BLOOD of grapes, Gen. 49. 1]. . 

Job 16. 18. cover thou not my b. let my 

Ps. 9. 12. maketh inquisition for b. 

72. 14. precious their b. be in his sight 

Is, 26, 21. the earth shall disclose her b. 

Ezek. 3. 18. his b. will I require 

9. 9. the land is full of b. 
16. 6. polluted in thine own b. 

Hos. 4, 2. they break out, and b, toucheth 

Mic. & 10. they build up Zion with b. 

Mat. 26. 28. b. of New Testament, Mark 14. 

| 24. Luke 22, 20. 1 Cor. 11. 25. 

Mat. 27. 8. field of b. Acts 1. 19. 
27. 25. his b. be on us and on our chil- 
dren 

Luke 13. 1. whose b. Pilate had mingled 

22. 44, as it were great drops of b. 

John 1, 13. born not of b. nor of flesh 

6. 54, 56. whoso drinketh my b. hath life 
55. my b. is drink indeed 
19. 34. out of his side came b. and water 
Acts 17. 26. made of one b. all nations 
18. 6. your blood be upon your own 
heads 

26. I am pure from the b. of all men 

28. hath purchased with his own b. 

Rom. 3. 25. through faith in his b. 

5, 9. being justified by his b. 

1 Cor. 11, 27. guilty of body and b. of 

Col. 1. 20. made peace through b. of cross 

Eph. 1. 7. redemption through bis b. even 

forgiveness of sins, Col. 1. 14. 
20. this is the b. of the testament 
22. without shedding of b. no 

10, 19. into the holiest by the b. of Jesus 
12, 4. ye have not yet resisted unto b. 
24. b. of sprinkling that speaketh 
1 Pet. 1. 2. sprinkling of the b. of Jesus 
19, with precious b. of Christ 
1 John 1 7. his b. cleanseth us from all sin 
5. 6. came by water and b. 

Rey. 1. 5. washed us in his own b. 

16. 10. dost thou not avenge our b. on 
7. 14. made white in the b. of the Lamb 
8, 7. hail and fire mingled with b. 

12. 11. overcame by the b. of the Lamb 
16. 6. shed b.—given them b. to drink 
17. 6. drunken with the b. of saints 

Blood-guiltiness, Ps. 51. 14. 

Bloody, Exod. 4. 25, 26. Ps. 5. 6. & 

BLOSSOM, man’s rod shall, Num. 17. 5. 

Is. 5. 24, their b. shall go up as dust 
27. 6. [srael shall b. and bud 
35. 1. the desert shall b. as the rose 

2 it shall b. abundantly and rejoice 

Hab. 3 17. the fig-tree shall not b 

Ezek. 7. 10. rod hath blossomed, pride 

BLOT, Job 31. 7. Prov. 9. 7. 

Exod. 32. 32, 33. b. me out of thy book, Num. 
5. 23. Ps. 69. 28. Rev..3. 5. 

Blot out their name or remembrance, Deut. 9. 
14. & 295, 19. & 29.20 2 Kings 14.97. Ps. 
109. 13. 

Blot out ain, transgression, iniquity, Neh. 4. 
5. Ps. 51. 1, 9. & 109. 14. Is. 43,25. & 44. 
22. Jer. 18. 23. Acts 3. 19. 

Col. 2. 14. blotting out the hand-writing 

BLOW on my garden, Song 4. 16 
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Hag. 1. 9. I did b. upon it 
John 3, 8. wind bloweth where it listeth 
BLUSH to lift up my face, Ezra 9. 6, 
Jer. 6. 15. neither could they b. 8. 12. 
BOAST, Ps. 10, 3. & 21.2. & 49. 6. & 52. 4. 
Proy. 20. 14. & 25. _4. Jam. 3. 5. 
1 Kings 20. 11. b. as he \hat puts it off 
Ps. 44. 8. in God we b. all the day long 
Prov. 27. 1. b. not of to-morrow 
Rom. 11. 18. b. aot against the branches 
Eph. 2. 9. not of works, lest any should b 
Boasting, Acts 5, 36. Rom. 3. 27. 
Jam. 4. 16 now ye rejoice in your b 
Rom. 1. 30. proud, boasters, 2'Tim, 3 2 
BODY of heaven, Exod. 24, 10. 
Job 19, 26, though worms destroy this b. 
Mat. 6, 22. b. full of light, Luke 11. 34, 
10. 28. them that iil the b. Luke 12, 4 
26. 26. this is my b, 1 Cor, 11, 24. 
Rom. 6. 6, that the b. of sin be destroyea 4 
7. 4. dead tathe law by the b of Christ 
24. deliver me from the b. of this 
death 
8.10. 0. is dead because of sin 
13. do mortify deeds of the b 
23. the redemption of our b. 
1 Cor. 6. 13. b. is not for fornication, but for 
Lord ; and the Lord for the b 
18. every sina man doeth is with- 
out b. 
19. your b. is the temple of the H 
Ghost 
8. 4. wife hath not power of her own b. 
9. 27. I keep under my b. and bring it 
10. 16. communion of b. of Christ. 
11. 27. guilty of b. and blood of the 
29. not discerning the Lord’s b, 
12. 14. the b. is not one member 
27. ye are the b. of Christ 
15. 35. with what b. do the dead come? 
44. sown a natural b. raised a spir- 
itual “ 
2 Cor. 5. 8. to be absent from the b. 
Eph. 3. 6. fellow heirs of the same b. 
4. 12. for edifying the b. of Christ 
5. 23. and he is the Saviour of the b, 
Phil. 3. 21. who shall change our vile b. 
Col. 1. 18. he is head of the b. the church 
2 11. putting off the b. of sins of tlesh 
17. shadow—but the pb. is of Christ 
23. neglecting of the b. 
1 Thess. 5, 23. spirit, soul, and b. be pre- 
served 
Heb. 10. 5. a b. hast thou prepared me 
Jam. 3. 6. able to bridle the whole b. 
Jude 9. disputed about.the pb. of Moses 
ar 2.21. his own b. 1 Cor. 6. 18. 1 Pet. 2 
4, 
1 Cor. 5. 3.—in the b. 2 Cor. 5. 6,10 & 12,2: 
Phil. 1. 20. Heb. 13. 3. 
Deut. 28, 11, 18,55 frvit of the b. 30.9. Pay 
132. 11. Mic. 6.7 
Rom. 8. 11. quicken your mortal bodies 
12. 1. present your b. a living sacrifice 
1 Cor. 6. 15. your b. are members of Christ 
Eph. 5. 28. husbands love wives as own b. 
Heb. 10. 22. b. washed with pure water 
Luke 3. 32, H. G. descended in bodily shape 
2 Cor. 10. 10. his b. presence is weak 
Col]. 2. 9. dwelleth fulness of godhead b. 
1 Tim. 4. 8. b. exercise profiteth little 
BOLD as a lion, Prov. 28. 1. : 
2 Cor. 10. 1. being absent am b. toward 
11, 21. if any is b. I am b. also 
Phil. 1. 14. are much more b. to speak 
Mark 15. 43. went boldly unto Pilate 
Eph. 6. 19. open my mouth b. 20. speaks b. 
Heb. 4. 16. come bh. to the throne of grace 
2 Cor. 7. 4. great is my boldness of speech 
Eph. 3. 12. in whom we have b. and‘aecess 
Heb. 10. 19. b. to enter into the holiest 
1 John 4. 17. b. am che day of judgment 
BOND of the covenant, Ezek. 20. 37. 
Acts 8. 23. in the gall and b. of iniquity 
Eph. 4. 3. unity of spirit in the b. of peace 
1 Cor. 12. 13. bond and free, Gal. 3, 28. Eph, 
6. 8. Col. 3. 11. Rev. 6.15 & 13. 16 & 1% 
18. 
Ps. 116. 16. hast loosed my bonds 
Job 11. 18. he looseth b. of Kings 
Acts 20. 23. b. and afflictions abide me 
23. 29. worthy of death or of b. 
26, 29, such as I am, except these b. 
Eph. 6, 20. I am an ambassador in b. 
Phil. 1. 16. to add affliction to my b. 
Co}. 4. 18. remember my b. 
2 Tim. 2. 9. suffer trouble even unto b. 
Phil. 10. whom I have begotten. in my b. 
Heb. 10. 34. compassion in my b. 
11. 36. trial of b. and imprisonmenta 
13. 3. remember them that are in b. 
Exod. 13. 3. house of bondage, 20. 2. 
1. 14. lives better with hard b. 
2. 23, sighed by reason of the b 
Rom. 8. 15. received azain-ine spirit of b 
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Cor 7 15. brother or sister is not in b. 
al. 4 24 Sinai which gendereth to b 
5, 1. entangled with the yoke of b. 
Bond woman, Gen. 21, 10. Gal. 4. 23, 30. 
BONE of my bone, and flesh of my flesh, 
Gen. 2 23. & 29. 14 Judges 9. 2. 2 Sam. 5. 
1. & 19. 13. 1 Chron. Li. 11. 
Exod, 12. 46. not break a b. of it 
John 19, 36. b. of him shall not be broken 
Job 10. 11. fenced me with bones and sinews 
Ps. 51. 8. b. thou hast broken may rejoice 
Eccl, 11. 15. how the b. do grow in thee 
Mat 23. 27. full of dead men’s b. 
His bones, Ps. 34. 20. Eph. 5, 30. Job. 20. 11. 
Ezek. 32. 27. Prov. 12. 4. 
Ps. 6.2. my bones are vexed 
22. 14. all—are out of joint 
31. 10.—are consumed 
32. 3.—waxed old through my roaring 
35. 10. all—shall say, Lord, who is like 
38. 3. there is no rest in— 
102. 3.—are burnt as a hearth 
5.—cleave to my skin 
BOOK, Gen. 5. 1. Esther 6. 1. 
Excd. 32. 32. blot me out of thy b. 
Job 19. 23. O that they were printed ina b. 
31. 35, mine adversary had written a bh. 
Ps. 40. 7. in the volume of the b. Heb. 10. 7 
56. 8. my tears, are they not in thy b. 
139. 16. in thy b. all my members writ 
Book of Lift, Phil. 4. 3. Rev. 3. 5. & 13. 8. & 
17. 8. & 20. 12, 15. & 21. 27. and 22. 19. 
Books, Eccl. 12. 12. Dan. 7. 10.&9 2 John 
91. 95.2 Tim. 4, 13. Rev. 20. 12, 
BOOTHS, Lev. 23. 42, 43. Neh. 8. 14. 
RORDER of his garment, Mark 6, 56, 
BORN to trouble, man is, Job, 5. 7. 
14, 1. b. of a Woman, 15. 14. and 25. 4. Mat. 
Il. 11. Luke 7. 28. 
Ps. 58. 3. the wicked go astray as soon as b. 
87. 4. this man was b. there, 6. 
5. this and that man was b. in her 
Prov. 17. 17. a brother is b for adversity 
Eccl. 3. 3. a time to be b. and a time to die 
{s. 9. 6. unto us a child is b. a son is 
68. 8 shall a nation be b. at once 
Jer 15 10, born me a man of strife 
Mat. 11, 11. among them that are b. of 
26, 24. better if I had not been b. 
zohn 3. 4. can a man be b. when he is old 
5. b. of water and of the spirit 
6. b. of flesh is flesh: b. of spirit is 
John 1. 13. born of God, 1 John 3. 9. and 4. 7. 
and 5. 1, 4, 18. 
Rom. 9, 11. children being not yet b. 
1 Cor. 15. 8. one b. out of due time 
Gal. 4. 23. b. after the flesh, 29. 
1 Pet. 2, 2. as new-b. babes desire sincere milk 
John 3. 3, 5, 7. b. again 
BORROW, Deut. 15. 6. and 28 12. 
Exod. 22. 14. b. ought of his neighbor, 3. 22. 
and 11.2 and 12. 35. 
Mat. 5. 42. would b. of thee turn not 
Ps. 37. 21. wicked borroweth and payeth not 
Prov. 22. 7. borrower is servant to lender 
{s, 24. 2. as with lender so with b. 
BOSOM, Gen. 16. 5. Exod. 4. 6. 
Num. 11. 12. carry them in b. as a. 
Deut. 13. 6. wife of thy b. 28. 54, 56. 
Ps. 35. 13. prayer returned unto my own b. 
74. 11. pluck thy hand out of thy b. 
Pr. 5, 20. why embrace the b. of a 
6, 27. take fire in his b. and not be burnt 
17. 23. gift out of b. to pervert, 21. 14, 
19. 24. hideth his hands in his b. 26, 15. 
Leet. 7. 9. anger resfeth in the b. of fools 
Ig. 40. 11. carry them in his b. 
65. 6. 7, recompense into their b. Ps. 79. 
12. Jer. 32. 18. 
Mic. 7. 5. her that lieth in thy b. 
Luke 6. 38. shall men give into your b. 
16. 22. carried into Abraham’s b. 23. 
fohn 1, i8. who is in the b. of the Father 
13 23. leaning on Jesus’ b. 
BOTH Gen. 2. 25. and 3. 7. and 19. 36. 
Zech. 6. 13. counsel of peace between b. 
Eph. 2. 4. our peace made bh. one 
16, that night reconcile b. to God 
18. we b. have access by one spirit 
BOTTLE, Gen. 21. 14, 15, 19. 
Ps. 56. 8. put my tears into thy b. 
119. 83. I am like a b. in the smoke 
Jer. 13. 12. every b. filled with wine 
Job 38. 37. who can stay bottles of heaven 
Mat. 9.17 new wine into old b. 
Mark 2. 22. new wine into new b. Mat. 9. 17 
BOUGHT, Gen. 17. 12, 13. and 33. 19. 
Deut. 32. 6. he thy father that b. thee 
Mat. 13. 46. sold all and b. it 
1 Cor. 6. 20. b. with a price, 7 23. 
2Pet 2. 1. denying the Lord that b them 
BOUND Isaac, Gen. 22. 9. 
Fob 36. 8. 1f they be b. in fetters 
Ps. 107. 10. being b. in affliction 
Prov 22. 15. toolishness ie b. in heart of 
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Is. 61. 1. opening prison to them thet are h. 
Mat. 16. 19. whatsoever ye hind on earth 
shall be b. in heaven, 18. 18. 
Acts 20. 22. [ go b. in the spirit 
QL. 13. ready not to be b. only, but to 
Rom. 7. 2. wife is b to her husband, 1 Cor 
1 Cor. 7. 37. art thou b. to a wife, seek not 
2 Tim. 2. 9. the word of God is not b. 
Heb. 13. 3. in bonds as b. with them 
Is. 1. 6. closed nor bounu xp 
Ezek. 30. 21. not—to be healed 
34. 4. neither have ye—the broken 
Hos, 13, 12. iniquity of Ephraim is— 
BOUNTY, 1| Kings 10. 13,2 Cor. 9 5. 
Prov. 22. 9. bountiful eye be blessed 
Ps. 13. 6. dealt bountifully with me, 116. 7. 
and 119. 17. and 142. 7. 
2 Cor. 9. 6, he that sows b. shall reap b 
BOW in the clouds, Gen. 9. 13, 14, 16. 
Gen. 49, 24. his b, abode in strength 
Josh. 24. 12. not with sword nor b. 
2 Sain. 1. 18. teach children use of b. 
Ps 7 12. he hath bent his b. and made 
1]. 2. lo, wicked bend their b. 
44. 6. i will not trust in my b. 
78. 57. turned aside like a deceitful b 
Jer. 9. 3. bend tongue like b. for lies 
Lam, 2. 4, bent his b. like an enemy 
3. 12. bent his b. and set me as a mark 
Hos. 1, 5. break the b. of Israel 4 
17. [ will not save them by b. 
7. 16. tarned like a deceitful b. — - 
1 Sam. 2. 4. Ps. 37. 15. bows, and 64, 3. and 
78. 9. Jer. 51. 56. 
Bow down thine ear, 2 Kings 19, 16, Ps. 31.2. 
and 86. J. Prov. 22. 17. 
Job 31, 10, let others—upon her 
Ps. 95 6. let us—and worship 
Gen, 23. 12. Abraham Yynoed down himself 
before the people, 27.29. - 
Judges 7. 5, 6.—on their knees to drink 
Ps. 38. 6. 1 am—greatly, | go mourning 
44, 25. soul is—to the dust, 57. 6. 
145, 14, raiseth up all that be—146. 8. 
Is. 2. 11. haughtiness of men—17. 
BOWELS did yearn, Gen. 43. 30, 1 Kings 3. 
2p. 2 Chron. 21. 15, 18. 
Ps. 71. 6. took me out of my mother’s b. 
Is. 63. 15. where is the sounding of thy b. 
Jer. 4. 19. my b, my b. [am pained 
31. 20. my b. are troubled for him, Lam. 
31, 20. and 2, 11. Song 5. 4. 
Acts 1. 18. all his b. gushed out 
Cor. 6. 12. straitened in your own b. 
Phil. 1. 8. I long after you in b. of Christ 
2.1. if any comfort, if any b. and 
Col. 3. 12. put on b. of mercies 
Philem. 7. b. of the saints are refreshed 
20. refresh my b. in the Lord 
1 John 3. 17. shutteth up b. of compassion 
BOWL, Num. 7. 85. Eccl. 12. 6. Zech. 4. 2, 
3. and 9. 15. and 14. 20. 
BRAKE the tables, Exod. 32. 19. and 34. 1. 
Deut. 9. 17, and 10. 2. 
Judges 16. 12. Samson b. the new ropes 
1 Sam. 4. 19. Eli b. his neck and died 
1 Kings 19. 11. wind b. in pieces the rocks 
2 Kings 11. 18. b. Baal’s images, 10. 27. 
18. 4. b. the images and brazen serp. 
23. 14. b. in pieces the images, 2 
Chron. 31. 1. 
Job 29. 17. b. the jaws of the wicked 
Ps. 76. 3. b. he the arrows of the bow 
195. 16. b. the whole staff of bread 
107. 14. b. the whole bands in sunder 
Jer. 31. 32. my covenant they b. Ezek. 17. 16. 
Dan: 2 1. his sleep b. from him 
34. stone b. them to pieces, 45. 
6. 24. b. all their bones to pieces 
Mat. 14. 19. blessed, and b. and gave, 15. 36. 
and 26.26. Mark 6. 41. and 8. 6. and 14. 
2. Luke 9. 16. and 22. 19. and 24. 30. 1 
Cor. 11, 24. 
Mark 14, 3. b. box and poured the 
Brake down images—altars of Baal, 2 Kings 
10. 27. and 11. 18. 2 Chron. 14. 3. and 23. 
J7. and 34. 4.—wall of Jerusalem, 2 Kings 
14, 13. and 25. 10. 2 Chron. 25. 23. and 36, 
19. Jer. 39. 8. & 52. 14.—houses of Sodom- 
ites,—high places,—altars,—altar of Beth- 
el, 2 Kings 23. 7, 8, 12, 15. 
BRAMBLE, Judges 9. 14, Luke 6. 44. 


BRANCH, with cluster of grapes, Num. a 


23. Is. 17. 9. and 18. 5. 
Job 15. 32. his b. shall not be green 
18. 16. his b. shall not be cut off 
Ps. 80. 15. b. thou madest strong for 
Prov. 1]. 28. the righteous flourish as a > 
Ta. 4, 2. b. of the Lord be beautiful 
9, 14. cut off b. and root, 19. 15. 
11. 1. b. shall grow out of his roots 
14. 19. cast out like an abominable b. 
25. 5. b. of terrible ones be brought low 
66. 21. h of my planting, 61. 3 
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Jer. 23..5. unto David arighteousb 
33. 15. cause b. of righteousness to grow 

Ezek. 8. 17. they put b. to theirnose 

Zech. 3. 8. bring forth my servant the B. 

6. 12. behold the man whose name ja B 

Mal. 4 1. leave neither root nor b. 

Mat, 24, 32. when his b. is yet tender 

John 15 2. every b. in we chat beareth net 

4. b. cannot bear /ruit of itself 
6. cast forth as a 3. and is withered 
Lev. 23. 40. take branches ef palm trees, Nek. 
8.15 John 12. 13. 
Job 15. 30. the flame shall dry up his b 
Ps. 80. 11. sent her b. unto the river 
104. 12. fowls sing among the b 

Is 16 8, her b. are stretched out 
17. 6. four or five in outmost fruitful 
18. 5, shall take and cut down b 27 10, 

Jer. 11. 16. the b. of it are broken, Ezek 17 
6, 7. and 19, 10, 14, 

Dan. 4. 14. hew down the tree, cut off his b 

Hos. 14. 6. his b. shall spread as the olive 

Zech, 4. 12, what be these two olive b. 

John 15. 5. Iam the vine, ye are the b, 

Rom. 11. 6. if the root be holy, so are b. 

17. if some of the b. be broken off 
18. boast not against the b. 
21. God spared not the natural b 24 

BRAND, Judges 15. 5. Zech. 3, 2. 

BRASS, Gen. 4. 22. Dan. 5. 4. 

Num. 21. 9. made a serpent of b. beheld 

Deut. 8. 9. out of whose hills mayst dig b 

28.23. heaven over thy head shall be & 
Job 6. 12. is my strength of b.—flesh b. 
41. 27. he esteemeth b. as rotten vrood 
107. 16. broken the gates of b. 

Is. 48. 4. thy neck iron, and brow h. 
60. 17. for wood [ will bring b. 

Dan. 2. 32, belly and thighs of b. 

Zech. 6. 1. were mountains of b. 

1 Cor. 13. 1. become as sounding b. 

Rev. 1. 15. feet like fine b. 2. 18. 

Brazen, Num. 16, 39. 2 Kings 18. 4. and 25 
13. 2 Chron. 6, 13. Jer. 1. 18. and 15 2@ 
and 52. 20. Mark 7. 4. 

BRAWLER, 1 Tim. 3 3 Tit. 3 2. 

Prov. 21. 9. and 25, 2, 4. brawhing womap 

BRAY, Job 6. 5. Prov. 27. 22. 

BREACH be upon thee, Gen. 38. 29. 





‘| Num. 14. 34. know my b. of promise 


Judges 21. 15. Lord made b. in the tribes 
2 Sam. 6.8. Lord made b on Uzza, 1 Chroa. 
13. 11. and 15, 13. 
Job 16. 14. breaketh me with b. upon b 
Ps. 106. 23. Moses stood in the b. 
Is. 30. 13. this iniquity shall be as b. 
26. the Lord bindeth up b. of his 
58. 12. the repairer of the b. 
Lam. 2. 13. thy b. is great like the sea 
Ps. 60. 2. heal breaches thereof 
BREAD, shall be fat, Gen. 49. 20. 
Exod. 16. 4. [ will rain b. from heaver 
23. 25. he will bless thy t. and water 
Ley. 21. 6. b. of their God they offer 
Num. 14. 9. they are b. for us 
. 21.5, soul loatheth this light b. 
Deut. 8. 3. not live by b. only, Mat. 4 4, 
Ruth 1. 6. visited his people in giving b. 
1 Sam. 2. 5. hired themselves for b. 
95. 1l..take my b. and my wine 
1 Kings 18. 4, fed them with b. and water 
Neh. 5. 14. not eaten b. of governor, 18. 
9. 15. gavest them b. from heaven 
Ps. 37. 25. nor his seed begging b. 
78. 20. can he give b. also 
80. 5. feedest them with the b. of tears - 
102. 9. I have eaten ashes like b 
104. 15. b. which strengtheneth man’s 
132. 15. satisfy her poor with b. 
Prov. 9. 17. b. eaten in secret is pleasant 
20. 17. bread of deceit 1s sweet 
22. 9. giveth of his. b. to the poor 
31. 27. she eateth not the b. of idleness 
Eccl. 9. 11. nor yet b. to the wise 
1]. 1. cast thy b. upon the waters 
Is. 3. 1. whole stay of b. 7. 
30. 20. Lord give you the b of adversity 
33. 16. b. shall be given hing 
55. 2. spend money for that ia not b. 
10. give seed to sower, and b. to earer 
58. 7. deal thy b. to the hungry 
Lam. 4. 4. the young children ask b. 
Ezek. 18 7. hath given his b. to hungry 
Hos. 2. i give me my b. and my water 
9. 4. sacrifices be as b. of mourners 
Amos 4. 6. want of b. in all your places 
) Mal. 1. 7. ye offer polluted b. on mine 
Mat. 4. 3. these stones be made b. 
4. not live by b. alone, Luke 4, 4 
6. 11. this day our daily b. Luke VJ, .1 
7. 9. son ask b. will he give hima atce 
15. 26. meet to take the children’s b 
16. 5. forgotten to take b. 11. 12 
26. 26. took b. and blessee it 
| Mark 8. 4. satisfy these men with & 
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* Luke 7. 33, neither eatir.g b. nor drinking 
15. 17. servants have b. enough 
_ «24. 35. Known in breaking of b. 
John 6. 32. Moses gave you not that b. 
33. the b. of God, is he that cometh 
34. evermore give us this b. 
35. Lam the b. of life, 48. true b. 32 
41. lam the b. which came down 
50 this is the b. that cometh down 
12 18 he that eateth b. with me 
Aete 2 42. breaking of b. and in prayers 
46. breaking b. from houre to house 
20 7. came together to break b. 
27.35 he took b. and gave thanks 
1 Cor. 10..16. b. we break is it not 
17. we being many are one Db. all 
partakers of that one b. 
11 23. night he was betrayed took b. 
26. as often as ye eat this b. 27. 

2 Cor. 9. 10. minister b. for your food 

Deut. 16. 3. bread of affliction, 1 Kings 22, 27. 
2 Chron. 18. 26. Is. 30.20. 

Gen. 3. 19. shall eat bread, 28. 20. Ps. 14. 4. 
and 127. 2. Prov. 25, 21. Eccl.9.7. Mark 7. 
5. Luke 14. 15. 1 Cor. 11.26. 2 Thess. 3. 12. 

1 Sam. 2. 36. piece of bread, Prov. 6, 25, and 
28. 21. Jer. 37.21. Ezek. 13. 19. 

Lev. 26. 20. break staff of bread, Ps. 105. 16. 
Ezek. 4. 16. and 5, 16. and 14, 13, 

Gen. 19. 3. unleavened bread, Exod. 12. 8, 15. 
and 18. 20. and 13. 6,7. Mark 14. 12. Luke 
22.7. Acts 12. 3. and 20. 6. 1 Cor. 5. 8. 

BREAK, Gen. 19. 6. Exod. 34. 13. 

Judges 7. 19. b. the pitchers that were 

9. 53. and all to b. his skull 
Ezia 9. 14. should we again b. cominandm’ts 
Ps, 2. 3. let us b. their bands asunder 
9. shalt b. them with a rod of iron 
10. 15. b. thou the arm of the wicked 
58. 6. b. their teeth in their mouth 
89, 31. if they b. my statutes 
34. my covenant will [ not b. nor 
. 141, 5. oil which shall not b. my head 
Song 2. 17. till the day hb. and shadows, 4. 6. 
Is. 42. 3. bruised reed not b. Mat. 12. 20. 
58. 6. that ye b. every yoke 
der. 14. 21. b. not thy covenant with us 
15, 12. shall iron b. the northern fron 
33, 20. can b. my covenant of the day 
Ezek. 4. 16. b. the staff of bread, 5. 16. and 
14. 13. Ps. 105, 16. 
17. 15. shall he b. covenant and be delivered 
Hoa. 1. 5. b. the bow of Israel, 2. 18. 
Zech. 11. 10. might b. my covenant 
14. might b. the brotherhood 

Mat.5 19 b. one of these least commandm’ts 

Acts 21. 13. mean ye to b. my heart 

1 Cor. 10. 16. bread which we b. 

Exod. 23. 24. break down, Deut. 7.5. Psal. 74. 
6 Eccl. 3.3. Jer. 31.28. and 45, 4. Hos. 10. 2. 

Gxod. 19. 22, 24. break forth, Is. 58. 8. Jer. 1. 
14. Gal 4. 27. 

fe 14.7. break forth into singing, 44. 23. and 
49. 13. and 54. 1. and 55. 12. and 52. 9, 

Dan. 4, 27. break off thy sins by righteousness 

Exod. 22. 6 break out, Is 35. 6. Hos. 4. 2. 
Amos 5. 6. 

Job 19. 2. break in pieces, and 34, 24, Ps, 72. 4. 
and 94.5. 1s. 45 2. Jer. 51. 20, 21,22. Dan. 
2. 40, 44. and 7. 23. 

Exod. 19, 21, 24. break through and gaze 

Mat. G. 19, 20. where thieves—and steal 

Jer. 4. 3. break up your fallow ground, Hos. 

Ps. 74. 13, 14. breakest heads of dragons 

Gen. 32. 20. let me go, for the day breaketh 

Job 9. 17. he b. me with a tempest 

16. 14. he b. me with breach upon breach 

Ps. 29. 5. the voice of the Lord b. cedars 

46. 9. b. the bow and cutteth the spear 
119. 20. my soul b. for the longing it 
Prov. 25. 15. a soft tongue b. the bone 


Eccl. 10. 8. whoso b. a hedge, a serpent shall | 


b te him 
Jer 19. 11 as one b. a potter's vessel 
23.9 like a hammer that b. rocks 
Hos. 13. 13. a place of breaking forth of chil- 
dren, 1 Chron. 14. 11. 
Luke 24. 35. known of them in b. bread 
Acts 2. 42. b. of bread, 46. 
Rom. 2. 23. through b. the law dishonourest 
BREASTS, Gen. 49. 25. Job. 3. 12. 
Job 21 24. his b. are full of milk 
Ps. 22 9, [ was upon my mother’s b. 
Prov. 5. 19. let her b. satisfy thee all times 
Song 1. 13. shall lie all night betwixt my b. 
4. 5, thy two b. are like two roes, 7. 3. 
7. 7. thy b. to clusters of grapes, 8. 
8. 1, sucked the b. of my mother 
8. a little sister and she hath no b. 
10. [am a wall and my b. like towers 
ts 28 9. weaned and drawn from the b. 
6% 16. suck the b. of kings, 49. 23. 
G£ 11 eatisfied with b. of her crnsola. 
-@zet > thy b are fashioned 
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Ezek. 23. 3. there were their b. pressed 
8. bruised the b. of her virginity 

Hos. 2. 2. adulteries from between her b. 

9, 14, give miscarrying womb and dry b. 
Joel 2. 16. gather those that suck the b. 
Luke 23, 4s. sinote their b. and returned 
Rev. 15. 6 their b girded with golden 
Exod. 28. 4. breust-plate, Rev. 9. 9, 17. 
Is. 59. 17. put on righteousness as a b. 
Eph. 6. 14. b. of righteousness 4 
1 Thess. 5, & b. of faith and love 
BREATH of life, Gen. 2..7. and 6. 17. and 7. 

15, 22. Ts.'2. 22:"Hab; 2.19! 

Job 12. 10. in whose hands is b. of all 
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Is, 61. 10. as b. decketh imself 
62. 5. as the b. rejoiceth over the bride 
Jer. 7. 34. cease the voice of b. and bride, 16. 
9. and 25. 10. and 33. LL. Rev. 18. 23 
Mat. 9. 15. as long as the b. is with them 
Mark 2. 19, 20. Luke 5. 34, 
Mat. 25. 1 went forth to meet the b. 6. 
BRIDLE for the ags, Prov. 26. 3. - 
Ps. 32. 9. mouth held with b. 
39. | keep my mouth as with at 
fs. 37 29. put my b. in thy lips, 30. 28. 2 
Kings 19. 28. Rev. 14. 20. 


'James 3. 2, able to b. the whole body 


1. 26, dbridleth not His tongue 


17. 1. my b. is corrupt, my days extinct | PAIFRS, Judges8.7, 16. Is. 7.93.24 25. and 


19. 17. my b. is strange to my wife 
37. 10. by b. of God frost is given 
Ps, 33. 6. made by b. of his mouth 
104, 29. thou takest away their b a“ 
146. 4. his b. goeth forth, he returneth 
150. 6. all that hath b. praise the Lord 
Eccl. 3. 19. they have all one b. 
Is. 2.22. whose b. is in his nostrils 
11, 4. with b. of his lips shall slay wicked 
42. 5. giveth b. unto the peopl: 
Lam. 4. 20. the b. of our nostrils 
Dan. 5 23.-in whose hand thy & is 
Acts. 17, 25. giveth lifeand ). and all things 
Ps. 27. 12. breathe out cruelty 
Ezek. 37. 9. eome and b. upon these slain 
John 20. 22. he breathed on the:n 
Acts 9. lL. breathing out slaughter 
BRETHREN, we be, Gen (3. 8. 
49. 26. him that was separate from his b. 
Deut. 33. 16. 
Deut. 17. 20. be not lifted np above his b. 
33. 9. neither did he acknowledge his b. 
24, let him be acceptable to his b. 
1 Chron. 4. 9. more hon »urable than his b. 
5.2. prevailed above his h. 
Job. 6. 15. my b. have dealt deceitfully 

19. 13. put my b. fir from me 
Ps. 22. 22. declare thy name nto my b. 

69. 8. Lam become a stranger to my b. 

122. 8. for my b. and companion’s sakes 

133. 1. for b. to dwell together in unity 
Hos. 13. 15. fruitful among his b. 

Mat. 23. 8. all yé are b. Acts 7. 26. 

12. 48. who are my b. 

25. 40. the least of these my b. 

28. 10. go tell my b. that they go into 
Mark 10. 29. left house or b. Luke 18. 29. 
John 7. 5. neither did his b. believe in him 

20. 17. go to ny b. and say, [ ascend 
Acts 11. 29. send relief to the b. 

Rom. 8. 29. first-born among many b. 
9, 3. accursed from Christ for my b. 
1 Cor. 6. 5. to judge between his b. 
8. 12. sin against the b. 
15. 6. seen of above 500 b. at once 
Gal. 2. 4. false b. unawares brought in 
1 Tim, 4. 6, put the b. in remembrance 
5. 1. entreat the younger as b. 
Heb. 2, 11. not ashamed to call them b. 
i7. made like to his}. 
1 Pet. 1. 22. unfeigned love of the b. 
3. 8. love as b. be pitiful, be courteous 
1 John 3. 14. because we love the b. 
16. to lay down our lives for the b. 
3 John 10, neither doth he receive the b. 
Gen. 27, 29. thy brethren, 48. 22. and 49. 8. 
Deut. 15. 7. and 18. 15. 1 Sam. 17. 18. 
Mat. 12. 47. Mark 3. 32. Luke 8. 20. and 14. 
12, and 22. 32. 
Jer. 12. §.—have dealt treacherously 
Rev. 19. 10. L am of—22. 9. 
1 Kings 12. 24. your brethren, 2 Chron. 30. 7, 
9. and 35, 6. 
Neh. 4. 14 fight for—your sons and 
Is. 66. 5.—that hated you 
Acts 3. 22. raise up of—prophet like unto me, 
7. 37. Deut. 18. 15. 
Mat. 5. 47. if you salute—only 
BRIBES, 1 Sam, 3. 8. Amos 5. 12. 
1 Sam. 12. 3. have I received any b. 
Ps. 26. 10. right hand full of b. 
Is. 33, 15. hands frem holding b. 
Job. 15, 34. tabernacles of bribery 
BRICK, Gen. 11. 3. Exod. 1. 14. and 5. 7, 8, 
14, 16, 18, 19. Is. €5. 3. and 9. 10. 
28am. 12. 31. brick-kiln, Jer. 43. 9. Nah. 3. 
14. 
BRIDE doth othe with an ornament, Is. 
49, 18. 
Is. 61. 10. as ab. adorneth herself 
Jer. %. 32. can a b. forget her attire 


' Joel 2. 16. b. go out of her closet 
| John 3. 29. that hath b. is the bridegroom 
‘Rey. 21.2. as ab. adorned for her husband 


9. [ will show thee b, the Lamb’s wife 
22. 17. spirit and b. say, come 
Mat, 9. 15, bride-chamber, Mark 2, 19. Luke 
5. 34. 
BRIDEGROOM, Joel 2. 16. John 2. 9. 
Ps. 19. 5. as ab, coming out of his cha:nber 








32. 13. Hab. 6. 8. Mic. 7. 4 


jis. 5. 6 come up b. and thorns 


9 18. wickedness shall devour b. 10. 17 
27. 4. set b. aguinst me in battle 
55. 13. instead of b. shall come mvrtle 
Ezek, 2. 6. though b. and thorns be with 
28.24. no more a pricking b. unto house 
BRIGHTNESS, 2 Sam. 22. 13. Ezek. 1. 4, 27 
28. and 8. 2. and 28. 7, 17. 
Job 31. 26. beheld the mocn walking in b. 
{s, 62. 1. righteousness go forth as b. 
Ezek, 10. 4. full of the b. of the Lord’s glory 
Dan. 12. 3. wise shall shine as the b. of firm. 
Amos 5. 20. very dark and no b. in it 
Hab. 3. 4. his b. was as the light 
Acts 26, 13. a light above the b. of the sun 
2 Thess. 2, 8. Lord destroy with b. of com. 
Heb. 1. 3. being the b. of his glory 
BRIMSTONE, Gen. 19. 24. Deut, 29, 23. Job 
18. 15. Ps. 11. 6. Ezek. 38. 22. Luke 17.29 
Rev. 14. 10. and 19, 20. and 21. 8. Is. 30 
33. and 34. 9. 
BRING a flood, Gen. 6. 17. 
Josh. 23. 15. b. wpon you all the evil 
1 Kings 8. 32. to b. his way upon his head 
Job 14. 4. who can b. a clean thing 
33. 30. to b. back his soul from the pit 
Ps. 60. 9. who b. me into the strong city 
68. 29. Kings shall b. presents to thee, 72 
10. Is. 60. 9. and 66. 20, 
72. 3. mountains bh. peace to the people 
94, 93. b. on them their own iniquity 
Eccl. 11. 9. God will b. thee into judgment 
12. 14. Job 14. 4. and 30, 23. 
Song 8. 2. b. thee to my mother’s house 
Is. 1. 13, b. no more vain oblations 
43. 5. I will b. thy seed from the east 
6. b. my sons from afar, 60. 9. 
46. 13. I b. near my righteousness 
66. 9. shall [ b. to the birth and ne 
cause : 
Hos. 2. 14, allure and b. her into the wilder 
Zeph. 3. 5. every morning b. his judgment 
Luke 2. 10. Ib. you good tidings 
8. 14. b. no fruit to perfection 
John 14, 26. b. all things to remembrance 
Acts 5, 28. intend to h. this man’s blood 
1 Cor. 1. 28. b. to nought things that are 
4.5. b. to light hidden things of dark 
ness 
1 Thess, 4. 14. God will b. with him 
1 Pet. 3. 18. that he might b. us to God 
Gen. 1. 11, 20, 24. bring forth, and 3. 16. Mat 
1, 21. Job 39. 1. Exod. 3. 10. 
2 Kings 19. 3. there is not strength to— 
Job 15, 35. conceive mischief and—vanity 
Ps. 37. 6. he shall—thy righteo isness 
92. 14. still—fruit in old age 
Prov. 27. 1. what a day may— 
Is. 4]. 21.—your strong reasono 
42. 1.—judgment to the Gentiles, 4. 
59. 4. conceive mischief and—iniquity 
66. 8. made to—in one day 
Zeph. 2. 2. before the decree— 
Mark 4. 20.—fruit some thirty fold 
Luke 3. 8. fruits worthy of repentance 
8. 15.—fruit with patience 
John 15, 2. that it may—more fruit 
Ps. 1. 3. bringeth forth fruit in its season 
Hos. 10. 1 —fruit to himself 
Mat. 3. 10. b. not forth gcod fruif, 7. 19. ana 
12 35. Luke 6. 43. 
John 12 24. if it die it—mueh fruit 
James 1. 15.—sin,—death 
BROAD, Num 16, 38, 39. Nah. 2. 4. Mat, 
23. 5. 
Job 36. 16. out of strait into b place 
Ps. 119. 96. thy command. is exceeding b. 
Is. 33. 21. Lord a place of b. rivers 
Mat. 7.13 b. is the way to destruction 
BROKEN my covenant, Gen. 17. 14, Peel 55 
20. Is 24.5. and 33. 8. and 36. 6. Jor. 11 
10. and 33, 21. Ezek. 44.7. 
Ps. 34. 18. nigh to them of b. heart 
44, 19. sore b, us in the place of dragon 
51. 8. bones which thou hast b. rejoice 
17. b. spirit, b. and contrite heait 
147, 3, healeth the b. m heart 
Iz. 61. 1. to bind up the b. hearted 
Jer. 2. 13. hewed ou b cisterua 


BU 


Ser. 5. 5. allogether b. the yuke 
Dan 2 42. partly strong and partly b. 
ios. 5. 11. Ephraim is bh. in judgment 
Mat 21. 44. shall fall on stone, shall be b. 
John 10. 35. the scripture cannot be b. 
BROOK, Num. 13. 23. Deut. 2. 13. 
Ps. 110. 7. drink of the b. in tne way 
Jo>d 20. 17. the b. of honey and butter 
Is. 19. 6. b. of defence shal] be emptied 
BROTHER, born for adversity, Prov. 17. 17. 
Prov. 18. 19 ab. offended is harder to be won 
24. is a friend sticketh choser than a b. 
27. 10. neighbor near, than b. far off 
Jer §. 4. trust not in any b. for every b. 
Mat. 10. 21. b. shall deliver up b. to death, 
Mark 13 12. Mic. 7. 2. 
1 Cor. 5 11. any called a o. be a fornicator 
6. 6. but b. goeth to law with b. 
7 #15. b. or sister is not in bondage 
8 11. shall the weak b. perish 
2 Thess. 3. 15. admonish him as ab. 
Jam. 1 9. let b. of low degree rejoice 
Ms. 35 16. my brother, Song 8. 1. Mat, 12, 50. 
and 18. 21. 1 Cor. 8 13. 
Ps 50. 20. thy brother, Mat, 5. 23, 24. and 18. 
Rom. 14. 10, 15. 
Gen. 45. 4. your brother, Rev. 1. 9. 
Zech. 11. 14. brotherhood, 1 Pet. 2. 17. 
Amos |. 9. remember not brotherly covenant 
Rom. 12. 10. kindly affectioned with b.  ~ 
1 Thess. 4. 9. as tenching b. love ye need 
Hob. 13. |. let b. love continue 
2 Pet. 1. 7. to godliness b. kindness 
BROUGHT in hitherto, 2 Sam. 7. 18. 
Neh. 4.15. God b. their counsel to nought 
9. 33. thon art just in all that is b. on us 
Ps. 45. 14. be b. unto the king in raiment 
79. 8. we are b. very low 
106. 43. b. low for their iniqnities 
107. 39. b. low through oppression 
116. 6. T was b. low and he helped me 
Iz. 1.2 nonrished and b. up children 
Mat. 10. 18. b. before governors, Mark 13. 9. 
Luke 12. 12, ’ 
! Cor. 6. 12. not be b. under power 
Gal. 2. 4. false brethren, unawares b. in 
l Tim. 6. 7. b. nothing into this world 
Ps. 107. 12. brought down, Mat. 11. 23. 
Deut 33. 14. brought furth, Ps. 18.19. and 90. 
2 Is. 66.7. James 5. 18, 
BRUISE thy head—his heel, Gen. 3. 15. 
Is. 53. 10. it pleased the Lord to b. him 
Rom. 16. 20. God of peace shall b. Satan 
[s, 42. 3. bruised reed not break, Mat. 12. 20. 
53. 5. he was bh. for our iniquities 
Ezek. 23. 3, 21. b. breasts, b. teats 
BRUIT, report, Jer. 10. 22. Nah. 3. 19. 
BRUTISH man knows not, Ps. 92. 6. 
Pa. 94. 8. understand, ye b. among people 
Proy. 30. 2. [am more b. than any man 
Jer. 10, 14. man is b. in his knowledge, 15. 17. 
BUCKLER to all that trust, Ps. 18. 30. 
Ps, 18. 2. my b. and horn of my salvation 
91. 4. his truth shall be thy b. 
Prov. 2. 7. ab. to them that walk 
BUFFETED,2 Cor. 12.7, Mat 26. 67. 1 Cor. 
4. 11. 1 Pet. 2, 20 
BUILD walls of Jerusalem, Ps. 51. 18. 
Ps 102. 16. Lord shall b. up Zion 
127. |. except the Lord b. the city 
147. 2. Lord doth b. up Jerusalem 
Eccl. 3. 3. a time to b. up 
Mic. 3. 10. b. up Zion with blood 
Acts 20, 32. able to b. you up 
Joh 22, 23. if thon return shalt be built up 
P3. 89. 2. mercy shall be b. up for ever 
Mat. 7. 24. b. his house on a rock 
Eph. 2. 20. ye are b. on foundation of 
Col 2.7. rooted and b. up in him 
eb. 3. 4. he that b. all things is God 
{ Pet. 2 5. bo up a spiritual house 
Heb 11 10. buiider and maker is God 
Ps, 118,°2. stone which the b. refused, Mat. 
21 42 Mark 12. 10. Luke 20.17. Acts 4. 
11.1 Fet. 2.7. 
2 Cor 3. 10. master builder 
iovh. 6. 23. cursed that buildeth this city 
Proy. 14. 1. every wise woman b. her 
Jer. 2. 13. wo to him that b. house by 
Amon 9. 6. b. bis stories in the heavens 
Hab, 2. 12. b. a town with blood 
1 Cor. 3. 16. another b. thereon 
. 9. ve are God’s building 
2 Cor. 5. 1. we havea b. of God 
Fph, 2. 21. all the b. fitly framed 
Heb 9. 11. tabernacles not of this b. 
Jude ®. b. up yourselves in faith 
RULLS compassed me. Ps, 22. 12. 
50. 13. will 1 eat the flesh of b. 
*8. 30. rebuke the multitude of b. 
Heb 9. 13. if the bloodwf b. and of goats 
10. 4, blood of b. cannot take awav sin 
Pa. 69. 31 than bullock with horne 
Jer. 31. 19 asa b. unaccustomed to yoke 
Ps 51 19. ffer b. on thy aitar 
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BU 
1. 11. delight not in blood of b. 

JULRUSHES, Exod. 2. 3. Is. 18. 2. & 58.5. 

BULWARKS, Ps. 48. 13. Is. 26. 1. 

BUNDLE, Gen. 42. 35, Acts 28. 3. 

1 Sam. 25. 29. bound in the b. of 

Song J. 13. b. of myrrh is my well beloved 

Mat. i3. 30. bind tares in bundles to burn 

BURDEN, 2 Kings 5. 17. and 8. 9. 

Exod 18. 22. shall bear the b. with thee, 

Num. 11. 17. 
23. 5. ass lying under his b. 
Deut. J. 12. how can I bear your b. 
2 Sam. 15, 33. thou shalt be a b. unto 
19, 35. servant be yet a b. to my Lord 
2 Kings 5, 17. two mules b. of earth 
9. 25. Lord laid this b. on him 

2 Chron. 35. 3. not be a b. on shoulders 

Neh. 13, 19. shall be no b. brought in on Sab- 
bath day, Jer. 17, 21. & 22. 24, 27. 

Job 7. 20. Lam a b. to myself 

Ps. 38. 4. a b. too heavy for me 

55, 22. east thy b. upon the Lord 
81. 6. I removed his shoulder from b. 

Eccl. 12. 5. grasshopper shall be a b. 

Is. 9. 4. broken the yoke of his b. 

10. 27. his b. taken from thy shoulder 
30. 27. the b. thereof is heavy 

Zeph. 3. 18. reproach of it was a b. 

Zech, 12. 3. all that b. themselves with 

Mat. 11. 30. my yoke is easy, my b. light 

20. 12. borne the b. and heat of day 

Acts 15, 28. no greater b. than necessary 

2 Cor. 12. 16. I did not b. you 

Gal. 6. 5. every man bear his own b. 

Rey. 2. 24. put on you no other b. 

Is. 13. 1. b. threatening of heavy judgments, 
14, 28. & 15. 1. & 17. 1. & 19. 1. & 21.1, 11. 
& 22.1. & 23.1. Ezek. 12, 10. Nah. 1.1. 
Hab. 1. 1. Zech. 9. 1. & 12.1. Mal. 1. 1. b. 
of the word 

2 Cor. 5. 4. we do groan, being burdened 

8. 13. not others eased and you b. 

Gen. 49. 14. burdens, Exod. 1, 11. and 2. 11. 
& 5. 4, ' 

Is. 58. 6. to undo the heavy b. 

Lam. 2. 14. seen for the false b. 

Mat. 23. 4. bind heavy b. Luke 11. 46. 

Gal. 6. 2. bear one another’s b. 

Zech. 12. 3. burdensome, 2 Cor. 11. 9. & 12. 
13, 14. 1 Thess. 2. 6. 

BURY my dead out of my sight, Gen. 23. 4. 
49, 29. b. me with my fathers 

Ps. 79. 3. there was none to b. them 

Mat. 8. 21. first to go and b. my. father 

22. Jet the dead b. their dead, Luke 
9. 60. 


Rom. 6. 4. buried with him by baptism into] ° 


death, Co). 2. 12. 
1 Cor. 15. 4. he was b and rose again 
Gen. 2%. 4. a possession of a burying place, 
47, 30. b. me in the b. place 

Mark 14, 8. anoint my body to the b. 

John 12. 7. against day of my b. hath she 

2 Chron. 26, 23. burial, Acts 8. 2. 

Eccl. 6. 3. that he have no b. 

Ts. 14, 20. not joined with them in b. 

Jer. 22. 19. buried with the b. of an ass 

Mat. 26. 12. she did it for my b. 

BURN upon altar, Exod. 29, 13, 18, 25. Lev. 
1.9, 15. & 2.2. & 3.5, 11, 16. & 5. 12. & 6. 
15. & 9. 17. 

Gen, 44. 18. let not thine anger b. against 

Deut. 32. 22 shall b. to the lowest hell 

Is. 27. 4. go through them and b. them 

Mal. 4. 1. day cometh shall b. as an oven 

Luke 3. 17. chaff he will b. with unquench. 

24, 32. did not our heart b. within us 

1 Cor. 7. 9. it is better to marry than to b. 

2 Cor. 11. 29. who is offended and I b. not ? 

Rey. 17. 16. eat her flesh and b. her with fire 

Exod. 3. 2. the bush burned with fire 

Deut. 9. 15. and the mount b, with fire 

Ps. 39. 3. while | was musing the fire b. 

1 Cor. 3. 15. if any man’s work shall be b. 

13. 3. though I give my body to be b. 

Heb. 6. 8. whose end is to be b. 

12, 18. not come to the mount that b. 

Ps, 46, 9. burneth the chariot in the fire 

83. 14. as fire b. the wood 
97. 3. b. up his enemies round about 

Is. 9. [8. wickedness b. as the fire 

Rey. 21. 8. lake which b. with fire 

Gen. 15, 17. burning iamp that passed be- 
tween those pieces 

Jer. 20. 9. his word was as b. fire 

Mab, 3. 5. b. coals went forth at his feet 

Luke 12. 35. loins girded and your lights b. 

John 5. 35. ab. and a shining light 

Exod, 21. 25. b. for b. wound for wound 

Deut. 28. 2. smite thee with extreme b. 

29. 23. land is brimstone, and salt, and 
b 


{Ta. 3. 24. be itstead of beauty Y 
| 4. 4. by the spirit of judgment and b. 
Amos 4. 11. fire-brend piucked out of b. 


Is. 33. 14. dwell with eve t b. 

Gen. 8. 20. burnt-offerings, De.*. 12.6.1 Sam, 
15 Q. Ps. 50.8. Is. 1. 11. & 56.7 Jer. 6. 
20. & 7. 21, 2. ee) 

Hos. 6. 6. knowledge of God more than— 

Mark 12, 33. more than all whole— 

Heb, 10. 6. *n—for sin and sacrifices 4 

Ps. 74. 8. burnt up all the synagogues F 

106. 18. the flame—the wicked , 

Is. 64. 11. our beautiful house is— 

Mat. 22. 7. destroyed and—therr city 

2 Pet. 3. 10. works that are therein be— 

BURST thy bands, Jer. 2.20. © : 

5. 5. broken the yoke and b. bands, 30 
Proy. 3. 10. presses b. out with new wins 
Mark 2. 22. new wine doth b. the botiles 

Luke 5. 37. Job 32. 19. 

Acts 1. 11. b. asunder in the midst 

BUSH is not burnt, Exod. 3. 2, 3, 4. Acts 7 
30. Mark 12. 26. 7 ‘ 

Deut. 33. 16. good will of him that dwelt in 


b. 
BUSHEL, Mat. 5. 15. Luke 11. 33. 
BUSHY and black, Song 5. 11. 
BUSINESS, Gen. 39. 11. Rom 16 2. 
Ps. 107. 23. do b. in great waters 
Prov. 22. 29. seest a man diligent in his b. 
Eccl. 5. 3. dream through multitude of 2. 
Luke 2. 49, must be about my Father’s b. 
Acts 6, 3. we may appoint over this b. 
Rom. 12. 11, not slothful in b. 

1 Thess. 4. 11. study to do your own b. 
BUTTER and milk, Gen. 18.8. Deut. 32. 14, 
Judges 5. 25, 2 Sam. 17, 29. Prov. 30. 33. 

Job 20. 17. brooks of honey and b. 
29, 6. I have washed my steps with b. 

Ps. 55. 21. words were smoother than b. 
Is. 7. 15. b. and honey shall he eat, 22. 
BUY the truth, Prov. 23. 23. ; 
Is. 55. 1. b. and eat, yea, b. wine 
1Cor, 7, 30. they that b. as possessed not 
James 4. 13, b. and sell, and get gain 
Rey. 3, 13. I counsel thee to b. gold tried 

13. 17. that no man might b. pr sell 
Prov. 20. 14, it is naught saith the buyer 
Is, 24, 2. as with b. so with seller 
Ezek. 7. 12. let not thé b. rejoice 
Prov. 31, 16. considereth a field and buyeth it 
Mat. 13. 44. selleth all and b. that field 
Rey. 18. 11. no man b. her merchandise 
BY and bye, Mat, 13. 21. Mark 6, 25. Luke 

17. 7. & 21. 9. : 

By word among all nations, Deut. 28. 37. 
1 Kings 9. 7. Israel shall be a— 
2 Chron. 7. 20. make this house a— 
Job 17. 6. made me a—of the people 
30. 9. I am their song and their— 
Ps. 44. 14. makest us a—among the heathen 


C 


AGE, Jer. 5. 27. Rev. 18. 2. 
CAIN and Abel, Gen. 4. 1.—17. Heb. 11 4 
& 12, 24. Jude 1]. 
CAKE of bread tumbled into hest, adger 7 
13. 
1 Kings 17. 12. I have not a c. but meal 
Hos. 7. 8. Ephraim is a c. not turned 
Cakes, Gen. 18. 6, Judges 6.19. 
Jer. 7. 18. make c. to queen of heaven 
44. 19. made c. to worship her 
CALAMITY at hand, Deut. 32. 35 
Job 6.2. my c. laid in the balance 
30. 13, they set forward my c. 
Ps. 18. 18, prevented me in day of my ¢. 
141. 5. my prayer shall be in their ¢. 
Prov. 1. 26. | will laugh at your ec. 
6. 15. his c. shall come suddenl: 
19. 13. a foolish son is the c of his fa 


ther 
27, 10, into brother’s house in the day 
of thy c. 
Jer. 18. 17. the face in the day of their ¢ 
46. 21. day of thy c. is come, 48. 16. & 
49. 8, 32. Ezek. 35. 5. Obad. 13. 

Ps. 57. 1. till these calamities be overpast 
Proy. 17. 5, that is glad at c. shall not prosyer 
24, 22, their c. shall rise sudden] 
CALDRON, J Sam, 2. 14, Job 41. 20. Ezek 

11. 3, 7, 1]. Mic. 3. 3. Jer. 52 18. 
CALEB and Joshua, Num. 13 30. & 14 6, 
24,38 & 26. 6§ & 32.12, 
CALF, Gen. 18, 7. Job 2]. 10. Ps. 29. 6. is 
27. 10. Rey. 4. 7. a" 
Exod. 32. 4. made a molten c. 15. Deat 9 
16. Neh. 9. 18. Ps, 106. 19. 
Is. 11. 6. c. and young tion lie together ? 
Jer. 34.18. when they cut the c. in twalr 
Hos. 8.5 thy c.O Samaria, nuth cast thee 
off 
6, the <. of Samaria shall be broken 
Luke 15. 23. t ing hither the fatted c 
27, thou hast killed the fattede 30 
CALL them what he would, Gen.2.19 
24.57 we will ec tae damsel and inquire 


12 
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ffen. 30 13. the daughters will c. me blessed Acts 9. 41. when he had c. saints and widows , Came down, 2 Kings 1. 10 


Deut 4.7 all that we c. upon him for 
wo. I c. heaven and earth to witness, 
1Sam. 3. 6. here I ar-, for thou didst c. me. 
1 Kings 8. 52. in all tney c. to thee for 
17. 18 toc. my sin to remembrance 
1 Chror. 16. 8. c. upon his name 
Job 5. 1 c. if there be any to answer, 14, 15. 
1? 22. c. thou and | will answer 
27. 10. will he always c. upon God 
Ps. 4. 1. hear me when I c. O God of my 
14, 4, they c. not upon the Lord, 53. 4. 
49, 11. c. their lands after their names 
72 17. ail nations shall c. him blessed 
77. 6. Lc. to remembrance song in night 
80. 18 we will c. on th, nam 
86.5 pAenteous in merc, .o all that c. 
145. 18. nigh to all that c. upon him 
Prov. 31. 28. children rise and c. her blessed 
.8. 5. 20. wo to them that c. evil good 
22 12. in that day Lord did c. to weeping 
55- 6. c. upon him while he is near 
58. 9, shalt thou c. and Lord will answer 
65. 24. before they c. I will answer 
Jer, 25. 29. I will c. for a sword upon all 
Joel 2. 32. remnant whom the Lord shall c. 
Jonah 1, 6. sleeper, arise, c. upon thy God 
Zech, 13. 9. they shall c. upon my name 
Mal. 3. 12. all nations shall c. you blessed 
15, And now we e. the proud happy 
Mat. 9.13 I came not to c. righteous but 
sinners to repentance, Mark 2. 17. 
Luke 5. 32. 
22. 3. to c. them that were bidden 
23. 9. c. no man your father on earth 
Luke 1. 48. all generations shall c. me blessed 
6. 46. why c. ye me Lord, Lord, and 


do not 
14, 12, 13. a dinner, c. not friends,—c. 


poor 
John 4. 16. c. tay husband and come hither 
13. 13, ye c. me master and Lord 
15. 15, Lc. you not servants, but friends 
Acts 2. 39. as many ay the Lord shall c, 
10. 15. God hath cleansed, c. not com- 
mon 
24.14 after tne way they c. heresy 
Rom 9. 25. J will! c. them my people 
10 12. rich in mercy to all that c. on 
him 
14 how then shall they c. on him 
2 Cor 1.23. Ic. God for a record on my 
Heh. 2. 11. not ashamed toc. them brethren 
Jam. 5. 14. c. for elders of the church 
1 Pet 1 17. if ye c. on the Father 
Call on the name of the Lurd, Gen. 4. 26. & 12. 
8. & 13.4. & 21. 33. & 26.25. 1 Kings 18. 
24. 2 Kings 5. 11. Ps. 116. 4, 13, 17. Joel 2. 
32. Zeph. 3.9. Acts 2.21. Rom. 10. 13. 1 
Cor. 1. 2. 

F will call unto, or enthe Lord, 1 Sam. 12. 17. 
2 Sam. 22. 4. Ps, 18. 3. & 55. 16. & 86, 7. 
Call upon me, Ps. 5U, 15. & 91. 15. Prov.-1. 23. 

Jer.'23. 12, 
Gen. 21. 17. angel of God called to Hagar 
22. 11. the angel of the Lord c. to Abra- 
ham out of heaven, 15. 
Exod. 2 4. God c. unto him out of the bush 
19. } Lord c. unto him out of the mount 
Judg. 15. 3. was athirst, and c. on the Lord 
2 Kings 8. 4. the Lord hath c. for a famine 
1 Chron. 4. 10. Jabesh c. on God of Israel 
21.25. David c. on Lord and he ans. 
Ps 17. 6. [ have c. upon thee, 31. 17, 
18. 6. in my distress Ic. upon the Lord 
79. 6. not c. on thy name, Jer. 10, 25, 
88. 9. I have c. daily upon thee 
118. 5. Tc. upon the Lord in my distress 
Prov. 1 24. I have c. and ye refused 
Bong 5. 6. Ic. him, he gave me no answer 
8. 41. 2. who c. him to his foot 
42.6 Ithe Lord c. thee in righteousness 
43. 1. I have c. thee by thy name 
22. thou hast not c. upon me 
48. 1. c. by the name of Israel, 44. 5. 
15 I have c. him, I have brought him 
49. 1. Lord c. me from the womb 
50 2 when I c. was none to answer 
51 2 Ic. him alone, and blessed him 
61.3 hec trees of righteousness 
62 4 thou shalt be c. Hephzibah 
65. 12. when [ c. ye did not answer, 66 
4. Jer. 7. 13. 
am 1.19. I c. for my tovers, they deceived 
3 55. Ic. upon thy name, O Lord 
Hos 1] 1 Tc. my son out of Egypt 
Amos 7 4. the Lord c. to contend by fire 
Hag 1 11 Ic. fora drought on the land 
Mat. 20. 16. many c. but few chosen, 22. 14, 
Mark 14. 72. Peter c. to mind word of Lord 
Luke 15. 19. not worthy to be c. thy son 
Joun 1. 48. before that Philip c. thee 
10 35. if he c. them gods to whom word 
15 15 I have c. vou friends 
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21. destroy them that c. on his name 
10. 93, 24. c. iIn—c. together his kinsmen 
11. 26. disciples were c. Christians 
13. 2. for the work whereto | c. them 
15. 17. on whom thy name is c. 

19. 40. we are in danger to bec. in gues- 
tion, 23. §. and 24, 21. 
20. 1. Paul ec. to him the disciples 

J7. c. elders, 28. 17. c. chief of Jews 

Rom. 1. 1. c. to be an apostle, | Cor. 1. 1. 

6. c, of Jesus Christ,% ¢. tobe saints 
2. 17. thou that arte a Jew 
8. 28. the c. according to his purpose 

30. predestinate, them he also c. 
9.24 whom he hath c. Jews also 

1 Cor. 1, 9. taithful by whom ye were c. 

24. unto them which are c. 

25. not many wise, not many noble c. 
5. 11. ifany man c. a brother bea 
7. 15. God hath c. us to peace 

17. as the Lord hath c. every one 

18. c. being circumcised, 21. 22. c. ser. 

24. every man wherein he is c. abide 

15. 9. Lam not meet to be c, an apostle 

Gal. 1. 6. ¢. you into the grace of Christ 

15. God who c. me by his grace 
5. 13. ye have been c. to liberty 

Eph. 2, 11. who are c. uncircumcision 

4. 1, the vocation wherewith ye are c. 

4. are c. in one hope of your calling 

Col, 3, 15. to which ye are c. in one 

1 Thess. 2. 12. c. you unto his kingdom 

4.7. God hath not c. us to unclean 
2 Thess. 2. 4. above all that isc. God 
14. he c. you by our gospel 

1 Tim. 6. 12. whereunto thou art c. 

2 Tim. 1. 9. c. us with a boly calling 

Heb, 3. 13. exhort while it is c. to-day 

5. 4. c. of God, as was Aaron 
10. c. of God a high priest 
9. 15. that they who are c. may receive 
11. 16, not ashamed to be c, their God 
24. refusing to be c. the son of Plhia- 
raoh’s daughter 

Jam, 2. 7. name by which ye are c. 

1 Pet. 1, 15. as he that c. you is holy 

2.9. whoe you out of darkness 
21, hereunto were ye c. 
5. 10. c. us to his eternal glory 

2 Pet. 1. 3. c. us to glory and virtue 

1 John 3. 1. we should be c. the sons of 

Jude 1. preserved in Christ Jesus and c. 

Rev. 17. 14. with kim ec. chosen and 

19. 9. are c. unto marriage supper 

2Chron, 17. 14. called by my name, Is. 43. 7. 
and 65, 1. Jer. 7. 10, 11, 14, 30. and 25, 29. 
and 32. 34. and 34. 15. Amos 9. 12. 

1 Kings 8. 43. called by thy name, 2 Chron. 6. 
33. Is. 4. 1. and 43. 1, and 45, 4. and 63, 19. 
Jer. 14.9, and 15. 16. Dan. 9. 18, 19. 

1 Kings 8. 43, to all that the stranyer calleth 
for, 2 Chron. 6. 33. 

Job 12. 4. who c. on God and he answered 

Ps, 42. 7. deep c. unto deep at the noise 

147. 4. c. them all by name, Is. 40. 26. 

Is. 59. 4. none c. for justice nor for 

64. 7. none that c. upon thy name 
Hos. 7. 7, none among them that ¢. 
Amos 5, 8. that c. for waters of the sea 





Luke 15. 6, c. together his friends, 9. 
John 10, 3. he c. his own sheep by name 
Rom. 4. 17. ¢. those things which be not 
9. 11. not of works but of him that c. 
Gal. 5. 8. persuasion not of him that c. 
1 Thess, 5. 24, faithful is he that ¢. you 
Rom, 11, 29. gifts and calling of God 
1 Cor. 1. 26. ye see your c. brethren 
7. 20. let every inan abide in the same c. 
Eph, 1. 18. what is the hope of his c. 
4. 4. called in one hope of your ec. 
Phil, 3. 14. prize of high c. of God in Christ 
2 Thess. 1. J], count you worthy of this c. 
2 Tim, 1. 9. called with a holy c. 
Heb. 3. 1. partakers of heavenly c. 
2 Pet. 1. 10. make your ¢, and election 
Is. 41. 4. c, the generation from beginning 
Mat. 11. 16. sitting and c. their fellows 
Mark 11. 12. Peter c. to remembrance 
Acts 7. 59. stoned Stephen ce. upon God 
22. 16. c. upon the name of the Lord 
1 Pet. 3. 6. obeved Abraham, c. him Lord 
CALM, Ps. 107. 29. Jonah I, 11, 12. Mat. 8. 
26. Mark 4. 29. Luke 8. 24, 
CALVE, (cow) Job 2!. 10. (hinds) 39 1. Ps. 
29. 9. Jer. 14. 5. 
1 Kings 12. 28. made two calves of god 
Hos. 14. 2. we will render the c. of ear 
Mic. 6. 6. come with c. of a year old 
Mal. 4, 2. grow up as c. of a stall 
Heb. 9. 12. blood of goats and ¢. J. 
CAME, Ps. 18. 6. and 88. 17. Mat. 1. 18. an? 
9. 13. John 1.7, 11. and 8. J4, 42. and If 
37. Rom. 5.18. and 95 1 Tun U 15.1 
John 5. 6. 


CA 


, 12, 14. 2 Chron. 7 
1,3. Lam. 1.9. John 3. 13. and C 33,41 
51, 58. Rev. 20. 9. 
Came forth, Num. 11, 20. Judges 14, 14. Ece) 
5. 15. Zech. 10. 4. 
John 16. 28. I c. forth from the Father 
CAMEL, Gen. 24. 19. Lev. 11. 4, 
Mat. 3. 4. raiment of c’s. hair, Mark 1. 6. 
19. 24. easier for ac to go through 
23. 24, strain at a gnat, and swallow ae 
CAMP, Bxod. 32. 17. and 36. 6, 
Exod, 14. 19. angel went betore the c. 
16. 13. quails came and covered the s 
Num. 1]. 26, they prophesied in the c. 
31. let Use quails fall by the c. 
Deut. 23. 14. Lord walketh in midst of ¢ 
therefore shall thy c. be holy 
Judges 13, 25. begat: co move him in c. 
2 Kings 19. 35. smote in c. of Assyrians 
Heb. J3. 13. go unto him without the c, 
Rev. 20. 9. compassed the c, of the saims 
CAN we find such a one, Gen, 41 38. 
Deut. J. 12. how c. | myself alone oear 
32. 39. neither is there any c. deliver 
2 Sam. 7. 20. what c. David say more 
2 Chron. 1. 10. who c. judge this people 
Esth. 8. 6. how c. I endure to see the tie 
struction of my people 
Job 8. 11. ¢. the rush grow without water 
22. 2. c. a man be profitable unto God 
25. 4. how c. a man be justified with 
34. 29, who then c, make trouble 
Ps, 40. 5. more than c. be nu.nbered 
49. 7. none c. redeem bis brother 
78, 20. c. he give bread also 
89. 6. who-e. be likened unto the Lord 
Recl. 4. 11. how c. one be warm alone 
ls. 49. 15. c. a Woman forget her child 
Jer. 2. 32..c. a maid forget ber ornaments 
Ezek. 22. 14. c. thy heart endure 
37. 3. c. these dry bones live 
Amos 3. 3. c. two walk together except 
Mat. 12. 34. how c. ye speak goed things 
19. 25. who then c, be saved 
Mark 2. 7. who c. forgive sins but God 
19. c. children of bride-chamber fast 
3. 37. no man c, enter into strong man’s 
10. 38. c. ye drink of the cup that J 
John 3. 4. how c. a man be born again 
9. how c. these things be, Luke 1 94, 
5. 19. Son ¢. do nothing of himself, wd, 
6. 44. no man c. come to me except 
60. a hard saying, who c. hear it 
9. 4. night, when no man c. work 
74. 5. how c. we know the way 
15. 4. no more c. ye except ye abide 
1 Cor. 12. 3. no man ¢. say that Jesus is 
2 Cor. 13. 8. c. do nothing against the 
1 Tim. 6. 7. we c. carry nothing eut 
Heb. 10. 11. c, never tuke away sins 
James 2. 14. c. faith save him 
Kev. 3. 8. open door and no man c, 
Gen. 32712. which cunnot be nuinbered for 
multitude, | Kings 3. 8. Hos, 1. 10. 
Num. 23,20. be blessed and | c. reverse 
Josh. 24. 19. ye c. serve the Leid 
] Sam. 12. 21. vain things which c. profit 
I Kings 8, 27. the heaven of heavens c. com 
tain thee, 2 Chron. 6, 18. 
Ezra 9. 15. we c. stand before thee 
Job 9. 3. he c. answer for one of a 
12. 14, he breaketh down it c. be 
14. 15. appointed his bounds that he 
23. 8, 9. Te. perceive him—e. beholé 
28. 15. it c. be gotten for gold 
36. 18. a great ransom c. deliver thee 
37. 5. God doeth which we c. compr:hend 
40. 5. they ¢. be reckoned up in order 
77. Lam so troubled that Tc. speak 
93. 1. world established, that it ¢, be 
138. 6. too high, Ic. attain tnto 
38. 18. the grave c. praise thee 
44. iS. they c. see ; they c. understand 
20. he c. deliver his soul 
45. 20. pray to a god that ¢. save 
50. 2. hand shortened that it ec. redeem 
56. 11. shepherds that c. understand 
59. 1. neither his ear heavy, that ite 
Jer. 4.19 «+. hold my peace, because 
6. 10 ¢.e uncircumcised, they ce, 
7. 8. ye trust in lying words that c. 
14. 9. as a mighty man c. save 
18. 6. c. | do with vou as this potter 
29. 17. like the vile figs that c. he 
33. 22. the hosts of heaven c. be 
Lam. 3. 7. hath hedged me, that le gcy 
Mat. 6. 24, ye c. serve God and nammon, 
Luke 16. 13, 
7. 18. a good tree c. bring forth evil 
19. LI. all men c. receive this saying 
26. 53. thinkest thou I ¢. now pray toe 
27. 42. himself he c, save, Mark 15. 
Luke 14, 26. c. be my disciple, 27. 43 
16, 26. would pass from hence to vous 
iJuhn 3 3 c see the kingdwin of God 
13 





Ps. 


Ts. 


CA 


oan 3 5. he c. enter into the kingdom of 
7 34. thither ye c. not come, 36. and 8. 
21, 22. and 13. 33, 
_8. 43. because ye c. hear my word 
10 35. the scriptures c. be broken 
14. 17. whom the world c. receive 
15. 4. branch c. bear fruit of itself 
16. 12. things to say, but ye c. bear them 
Acts 4, 20. we c. but speak the things 
5 39. if it be of God ye c. overthrow 
27. 31. except abide in ship, ye c. be 
Rom. 8. 8. that are in flesh c. please God 
25. groanings which c. be uttered 
1 Cox, 7. 9. if they c. contain, let them 
10 21. yec. drink cup of the Lord and 


of 
15. 50, flesh and blood ¢, inherit the 
kingdom of God 

2 Yor 12 2. in the body or out, I c. tell 

Gal. 5. 17. ye c. do the things that ye 

2 Tim. 2. 13. he c. deny himself 

Tit 1.2. God who ec. lie hath promised 

2.8 sound speech c. be condemned 

Heb. 4 15. high priest which c. be 

9.5 we c. now speak particularly 

12. 27. those things which c. be shaken 

28. kingdom that c. be moved 

James 1. 13. God c. be tempted with evil 

} John 3. 9. he c. sin, because born of 

Exod. 33. 20. canst not see my face 

Dent, 28. 27. c. not be healed 

‘ob 11. 7. c. thou by searching find out 

8. what c. thou do, what c. thou 
22. darkness that thou c. not see 

Mat. 8. 2. if thou wilt, thou c. make me 

Mark 9. 22. if c. do any thing have 

‘ohn 3. 8. c. not tell whence it cometh 

John 13. 35. thou c. net follow me new 

CANDLE shall be put out, Job 18. 6. & 21. 

17. Prov. 24. 20. 

Soh 29. 3. when his c. shined on my head 

Ps. 18. 28. the Lord will light my c. 

Prov. 20. 27. spirit of man is the c. of the 

31. 18. her c. goeth not out by night 
Mat. 5. 15. do men light ac. and put it, Mark 

4 Ql. Luke 8 16. & 11. 33. 

Luge 11. 36. shining of c. doth give thee 

15. 8. light a c. and sweep the house 
ev. 18. 23. light of c. shine no more at all, 

Jer. 25. 10. 

22. 5. they need no c. neither light of 
ceph. 1. 22 search Jerusalem with candles 
Exod. 25. 31. candlestick, & 37. 17, 20. Lev. 

24. 4. Num. 8. 2, 2 Kings 4. 10. Dan. 5. 5. 

Zech, 4. 2. nehold ac. all of gold 

Mat. 5. 15, but on ac. and it giveth light to 

all, Mark 4. 21. Luke 11. 33, 

Rev. 1. 20. seven c. are the seven churches 

2. 5. [ will remove thy c. out of his 
CANKER, 2 Tim. 2. 17. Jain. 5, 3. 
CAPTAIN, Nuin 2. 3. & 14. 4. 

Tosh. 5. 14, 15. c. of the Lord’s pos. 

2 Chron. 13. 12. God himself is ourt. 

Heb. 2. 10. the c. of their salvation perfect 

CAPTIVE, Gen. 14. 14, & 34. 29. 

Judges 5. 12. lead thy captivity c. 

Is. 49. 24. shall the lawful c. be delivered 
51. 44. c. exile hastens to be loosed 
52.2. Oc. daughter of Zion 

Jer, 22. 12, die whither they led him ec. 

Amos 7. LI. Israel shall be led away c. 

2 Tim. 2. 26. taken c. by him at his will 

3. 6. lead c, silly women laden with 


sins 
Deut. 30. 3. T will turn thy captivity 

Job 42. 10. the Lord turned the c. of Job 

Ps! 14. 7. the Lord bringeth back the c. 

68. 18. lead c. captive, Eph. 4. 8. 

78. 61. delivering his strength into ¢ 

85. ] brought back thee of Jacob 

126. 1 turned again the c. of Zion 

4, turned again our c. as streams 
Jer 15 2. such as are forc. toc. 

29 11.1 will turn away your c. 

30 3. bring again the c. of my people 
Wea. 6. 11, when I returned c. of my peop'e 
Zeph. 2. 7. Lord shall turn away their c, 
Rem 7. 23. bringing me into c. of sin 
2Cor 10. 5.‘bringing into c. every thonght 
Rev. 13. 14.Jead into ¢. shall go into c. 
© \RCASRE, Mat. 24. 28. Luke 17. 37. 
MARE, Luke 19. 40. 1 Cor. 7. 21. 

N°. 12. 2. c. of this world choke, Mark 4. 
J. Luke 8. 14. 
1C 1 9.9. doth God tare e for oxen 
12. 25. have the saine c.one for another 
2Cor 11, 28. thec. of ail the churches 
1m. 3 5, how shall he akec. of church 
1 Pet. 5. 7. casting atl y6ur c. on him 
Ps 142. 4. no man cared for my soul 
John 12. 6. not that he c. for the peor 
Acts [8. 17. Grtlio c. for none of these 
Mat. 22. 16. corest, Mark 4, 38. 
Deut 11. 12. land thy God careth for 
Jogi 16. 1% ‘ireling-c. mot for the x!.eep 





CA 
1 Ce-, 7. 32, 33, 34. unmarried c. for things 
of Lord, married ¢. for things of the world 
] Pet. 5. 7. for he c. for you 
2 Kings 4. 13. been careful for us 
Jer. 17. 8. not be c. in the year of 
Dan. 3. 16. not c. to answer thee 
Luke 10. 41. art & and troubled about many 
Phil. 4. 6. be. c. for nothing ; but by prayer 
10. were c. but ye lacked opportunity 
Tit. 3. 8. be ¢. to maintain good works 
Ezek. 12. 18, 19. carefulness, 1 Cor. 7, 32. 2 
Cor. 7. 11. 
Is. 32. 9. careless daughters, 10. 11. 
CARNAL, sold under sin, Rom. 7. 14, 
8. 7. c. mind is enmity against God 
15.27. minister to them in c. things 
1 Cor. 3, 1. not speak but as to c. 
3. ye are yet c.—are ye not c. 
9. 11. if we reap your c. things 
2 Cor. 10. 4 our weapons are not c. 
Heb 7. 16 law of ac. commandment 
9, 10. ¢. ordinances imposed on them 
Rom. 8. 6 to be c. minded is death 
CARPENTER, 2 Sam. 5. 11. Is. 41.7 Jer. 
24.1. Zech. 1. 20. 
Mat. 13. 55. curpenter’s son, Mark 6 3 
CARRY us not up hence BPxod. 33. 15. 
Num. 11. 12. c. them in thy bosom 
Eccl. 10. 20. bird of air shall c. the voice 
Is. 40. 11. ¢. the lambs in his bosom 
46. 4. even to hoary hairs will Ic. you 
Luke 10. 4. c. neither purse nor scrip 
John 2]. 18. c. thee whither thou wouldst 
1 Tim. 6. 7. can c. nothing out 
Luke 16, 22. cerried by angels into Abraham’s 
bosom 
Eph. 4. 14. ¢, about with every wind 
Heb. 13. 9. c. about with divers doctrines 
Rev. 17.3. c. me away in spirit, 21. 10. 
CART is pressed full, Amos 2. 13. 
Ts. 5. 18. as it were with a c. rope 
CASE, Exod. 5. 19. Ps. 144. 15. 
CAST law behind their backs, Neh. 9, 26. 
Ps, 22. 10. c. upon thee from the womb 
55, 22. c. thy burden on the Lord 
Prov. 1. 14. c. in thy lot among us 
16, 33 the lot is c. into the lap 
Eccl 11. 1. c. thy bread upon the waters 
Ps, 2. 20. atman shall c. his idols of silver 
38, 17. hast c. all my sins behind thy 
Ezek. 23. 35. ¢. me behind thy back 
Dan. 3. 20. c, them into the fiery furnace 
6, 24. c. them into the den of lions 
Jonah 2. 4. Iam c. out of thy sight 
Mic. 7. 19. c, all their sins into the sea 
Nah. 3. 6, I will c. abominable filth on thee 
Mal. 3. 11. vine shall not c. her fruit 
Mat. 3, 10. hewn down and ¢. into the fire, 
7.19. Luke 3. 9. 
5. 25. thou be c. into prison 
29. 30. c. it from—c. into hell, 18. 8, 9. 
7. 6. neither c. pearls before swine 
13. 42. c. them into a furnace, 50. 


15. 26. children’s bread, and c. it to 


dogs 

18. 30. went and c. him into prison 

22. 13. c. him into outer darkness 

25. 30. c. the unprofitable servant into 
Mark 11. 23. be thou c. into the sea 

12. 44. she c. in all, Luke 2]. 4, 

Luke 1. 29. she c. in her mind what this 

12. 5. power toc. into hell 

58. lest the officer c. thee into pris- 


on 
John 8. 7. let him first c. a stone at her 
Acts 16. 23. they c. them into prison 
Rey. 2. 10. devil shall c. some of you into p. 
22. I will c. her into a hed, and 
20. 3. c. him into the bottomless pit 


‘Lev. 25. 44. I will not cast away 


2Sam. 1.2) shield is vilely— 
Job 8, 20. God will not—a perfect man 
Ps, 2. 3. tet us—their cords from us 

51, 11. c. me not away from thy pres. 
Ts. 41. 9. [ will not c. thee away 
F.zek. 18. 31.—all your transgressions 
Rom. Ll. 1, hath God—his people, 2. 
Heb. 10. 35. ¢. not away your confidence 
1 Cor. 9, 27. myself he a— 
2 Chron. 25, 8. God power to cast down 
Job 22. 29. when men are—then 
24, though he fall he shall not be— 
- +. Why art thou—II, & 43, 5, 
102. 10. lifted me up and—again 
2 Cor. 4. 9.—but not destroyed 

7. 6. comforteth those that are— 
Ps. 44, 9.—thou hast cast off, and put us 
23. c. us not off for ever 

71. 9. c. me not off in time of old age 

77. 7. will the Lord—for ever 

89. 38. thou hast—and abhorred 

94. 14. Lord will not—his people 
Jer. 31. 37. | will—all the seed of Larnel 
Lam. 3, 31. Lord will not—for ever 





| Hos. 8. 3. Isreel.hath -the thing is good 


! 
' 
! 
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Rom. 13. 12. et us—works of darkness 
1 Tim. 5, 12 whey—their first love 
Gen. 21. 10. sast out this bond woman an® 
her son, Gal. 4. 80. : 
Exod. 34, 24. | will—the nations betore 
and enlarge thy borders ‘ 
Lev. 18. 24. which |—before thee 
Deut. 7. l.—many nations before thee 
Ps. 78. 55. he—tLe heathen before them 
80. 8.—the heathen and planted it 
Prov. 22. 10.—the scorner, and contention 
Is. 14. 19. thou art—of thy grave 
26. 19. the earth shall—the dead 
58. 7. the poor that are—to thy house 
66. 5. c. you out for my namie’s sake ~ 
Jer. 7. 15. [will c. you out of my sight 
15. 1. c. them out of my sight 
16. 13. I wiil c. you out of my land 
Mat. 7. 5. c. the beain out of thine eye 
8. 12. children of kingdom shall be— 
12 24. doth not—devils but by Beelze 


bub 
2h. 12.—them that sold and bought 
Mark 9. 28. why could not we c. ont 
12. 8. c. hn out of the vineyard 
16. 9. he had—seven devils 
i7 in my name shall they—devils 
Luke 6, 22.—your name as evil 
John 6, 37. that cometh will m no wise— 
12. 31. prince of this world be— 
Rey. 12. 9. the dragon was— 
Ps. 73. 18. thou castedst them down 
Job 15, 4. thou castest off fear 
Ps. 50. 17. c. my words behind thee 
88, 14. why c. thou off my soul 
Job 21. 10 cow casteth not her calf 
Ps. 147. 6. c. the wicked to the ground 
Jer. 6. 7. so she c. out her wickedness 
Mat. 9. 34. he c, out devils through Beelza 
bub, Mark 3. 22. Luke 11. 15. 
1 John 4. 18. perfect love c. out fear 
3 John 10. c, them out of the church 
Job 6. 21. ye see my casting down 
Rom, 11. 15. if the c, away of them be the 
2 Cor. 10.5. c. down imaginations 
1 Pet. 5, 7. c. all your care on bim 
CASTOR and Pollux, Acts 28. 11. 
CATCH every man his w .fe, Judg. 21, 23 
Ps. 10. 9. he lieth in wait to c. the poor 
35. 8. net he hath hid c. himself 
109. 11. extortioner c. all that he hath 
Jer. 5. 26. they set a trap, they c. men 
Mark 12. 13. they c. him in his words 
Luke 5. 10. henceforth thou shalt c. men 
CATTLE on 1000 bills are mine, Ps. 50. 10 
104. 14. he causeth grass to grow for c. 
Ezek. 34. 17. { judge between c. and c. 
John 4. 12. drank thereof and his ec. 
CAUGHT him and kissed hini, Prov 7 13 
John 21. 3, that night they c. nothing 
Acts 8. 39. Spirit of the Lord ¢. away P. 
2 Cor. 12. 4. he was c. up into paradise 
16, being crafty, Ic. you with gui 
1 Thess. 4. 17. c. up together with them 
Rev. 12. 5. her child was ec. up to God 
CAVE, and a stone lay on it, Jobn 11, 41 
Gen, 19. 30. Lot dwelt in ae. he and his 
23. 19. buried Sarah his wife in the ¢ 
25. 9. buried him in thec. | 
49, 29. bury me with my fathers in th 


". 

Josh. 10. 16. hid themselves in a c. 
1 Kings 18. 4. hid them by 50 inac 
Is. 2. 19. go into caves for fear of the Lord 
Ezek. 33, 27. that be in the c. shall die 
Heb, 11. 38. wandered in c. of the earth 
CAUL, Is. 3, 18. Hos. 13. 8. 
CAUSE come before judges, Exod, 22. 9, 

23.2. not speak in ac. to decline after 

3. not countenance a poor man in ¢ 

6. nor wrest judgment of poor in ¢, 
Deut. 1. 17. c. that is too hard for you 
1 Kings 8. 45. maintained theire 49, 

Job 5. 8. to God would | commit my ¢. 

Ps, 9. 4. maintained my right and my ¢. 
55. 23. awaken in my e. my God, 27. 

Prov. 18, 17. that is first ip his own ec. 

25. 9. debate thy c. with thy neighbour 
Eccl. 7. 10. what is the c. that former days 
Is. 51. 22. pleadeth the c. of his people 
Jer. 5. 28. judge note of fatherless, 22. 16 

1]. 20. to thee I revealed my ec. 20, 12. 
Lam. 3, 36. to subvert aman in his e. 
Mat. 19, 3. put away his wife for every ¢. 
2 Cor. 4 16. for which c. we fuint not 
5 13. if we be sober it is for your ¢. 
Exod. 9, 16. for this cause, Mat. 19. 5. Eph 5 
31. John 12. 27. & 18.37. Rem 1. & 
13. 6. 1 Cor. 11.30, 
1 Tim. J. 16.—I obtained merey __ 
Pa. 119. 161. without cause, Prov. 3 3¢ Wat 
5, 22. John 15. 25. 
Job 6, 24. c. me to understand 
Ps 10. 17. wilt c. thy ear to hear 
67. 1. c. his face to shire 80.3,7 


14 


CH 


® 85. 4. c. thy anger to cease 
143. 2. c. me to know the way 
Is, 3. 12. lead thee, c. thee to err, 9. 16. 
58 14. I will c. thee to ride on high 
66, 9. and not c. to bring forth 
Jer 3.12 not c. my anger to fall 
7, 3. c. you to dwell in his place, 7. 
15 4. c. them to be removed into all 
ll. e. the enemy to treat thee wed 
18 2. c. thee to hear my words 
44 c. their captivity to return, 23, 7. 
and 34, 22. and 42, 12 
32 37. c. them to dwell safely 
Lam. 3 32, though he c. grief, yet he 
izek, 36. 27. c. you to waik in my statutes 
37. 5. c. breath to enter into you 
Dan 9. 17. ¢. thy face to shine on sanctuary 
Rom. 16, 17. mark them whicn c. division 
Prov. 7. 21. fair speech caused him to 
10, 5. a son causeth, 17. 2. and 19. 26. 
18. 18. the lot c. contentions to cease 
19. 27. cease instruction that c. to err 
Mat. 5. 32. c. her to commit adultery 
2 Cor. 2, 14, always c. us to triumph 
Frov. 25. 2. curse causeless shall not come 
CEASE not day nor night, Gen. 8. 22. 
Deut 15, 11. poor shall never c. out of 
Neh. 6. 3. why should the work c. 
Job. 3. 17. there the wicked c. from troubling 
Ps. 37, 8. c. from anger and wrath 
46. 9. he maketh wars to c. unto the 
Prov. 19. 27. c. to hear instruction, that 
23. 4. c. from thine own wisdom 
Is. 1. 16. c. to do evil, learn to do well 
2. 22. c. ye from man whose breath 
Acts 13, 10. wilt thou not c. to pervert 
1 Cor, 13. 8. there be tongues, they c. 
Eph. 1. 16. c. not to give thanks for you 
Col. 1. 9. c. net to pray for you 
2 Pet. 2. 14. that cannot c. from sin 
Ps, 12. 1, the godly man ceascth 
Prov. 26. 20. no tale-bearer, the strife c. 


1 Thess. 5. 17, pray without ceasing, 2. 13. 1/2 


Guy 12, 23, Acts 12. 5. Rom. 1. 9. 2 Tim. 


CEDAR, Lev. 14. 4. Jer. 22. 14, 15. 

2 Sam. 7. 2, | dwell in a house of c. 

© Kings 14. 9. thistle sent to c. in Lebanon 

Ps. 29. 5. voice of the Lord breaketh the c. 

92. 12. grow like a c. in Lebanon 

Song 1. 17. beams of our house are c. 

5. 15 his countenance excelleth as the c. 

Is. 9. 10. we will change them into c. 

Ezek. 17 22. of the high c. 23. goodly c. 

31 3. Assyrian was ac. in Lebanon 

Amos 2. 9. like the height of the c. 

CELEBRATE, death cannot, Is. 38. 18. 

CELESTIAL, 1 Cor. 15, 40. 

CHAFF, wicked, as Job 21. 18. Ps. J. 4. and 
35. 5. fs. 5.£i. and 17. 13. and 29. 5. and 
41. 15. Dan. 2. 35, Hos. 13, 3. Luke 3. 17. 

Is 33. 11. ye shall conceive c. ye shall 

Jer. 23. 28. what is the c. to the wheat 

Zeph. 2. 2. before the day pass as the c. 

Matt. 3. 12. burn up c. in unquenchable fire 

CHAIN, Gen. 41. 42. Dan, 5. 7. Ezek. 19. 4, 
9. Mark 5. 3, 4. 

Psal. 73. 6. pride compasseth them as ac. 

Song 4. 9. with one c. of thy neck 

Acts 28. 20. I am bound with this c. 

2 Tim. 1. 16. was not ashamed of my c. 

Ps, 149. 8. bind their kings with chains 

Prov. 1. 9. shall be c. about thy neck 

2 Pet. 2. 4. delivered into c. of darkness 

Judge 6. reserved in everlasting c. 

CHALDEANS, Job 1. 17. Is, 43. 14. and 48. 
20. Jer. 38. 2. and 39. 8. and 40. 9. and 50. 
35. Ezek. 23. 14. Dan. 1. 4. and 9. 1. 

CHAMBER, Ps. ly. 5. Joel 2. 16. 

Job 9.9. maketh the chambers of the south 

Ps. 104. 3. beams of c. in the waters 

Pr. 7. 27. going down to the c. of death 

Song 1. 4. king brought me into his c. 

{e. 26 20. enter into c. and shut thy door 

Mat. 24. 26. he is in the secret c. 


CH 


Rom. |. 25. ¢. the truth of Ged into a lie 
{1 Cor, 15. 51, shall all be c. 52, 
‘2 Cor. 3. 18. c. into the same image 
\Job 10. 17. changes and war are against me 
Ps. 55, 19. they have no c. therefore 
15, 4. sweareth and changeth not 
Dan. 2. 21. he c. the times and seasons 
Mark 11. 15. money changers, Mat. 21 12. 
John 2. 4, 15. 
CHARGE, Gen. 26, 5. and 28. 6. 
Ps..9!. 11. ‘give his angels c. over thee 
Acts 7. 60. lay not this sin to their c. 
Rom. 8. 33. any thing to c. of God’s elect 
1 Cor. 9. 18. make the gospel without ¢, 
1 Tim. 1, 18. this c. [ commit to thee 
2 Tim. 4. 16. not laid to their ¢. 
Song 2.7.1 c. you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
3.5, and 5. 8 and 8. 4. 
1 Tim. 6. 17. c. them that are righ 
Job. 1. 22. nor charged God foolishly 
4. 18. c. his angels with folly 
1 Thess. 2. 11. c. every one as a father 
2 ee 11.9. chargeable, | Thess. 2. 9. 2 Thess. 
3.8, 
CHARIOT, Gen. 41. 43. and 46. 2S. 
Exod, 14. 25. took off their c. wheels 
2 Kings 2. 11, appeared a c. of fire 
12. my father, the c. of Israel, 13. 14, 
Song 3. 9. Solomon made himself a c. 
Mic. 1, 13. bind the c. to the swift beast 
Acts 8. 29. join thyself to this «. 
Ps, 20. 7. some trust in chariots 
68. 17. c. of God are twenty thousand 
Song 6. 12. made me like -c. of Amminadab 
Hab. 3. 8. ride upon thy c. of salvation 
CHARITY edifieth, 1 Cor. 8. 1 
13. 1. if I have not c. [am nothing, 2. 3. 
4. c. suffereth long, 8. c. never fail. 
13. now ebideth faith, hope, c. 
16. 14. let all things be done with c. 
Col, 3. 14. above all things put on c. 
1 Thess. 3. 6, tidings of your faith and c. 
2 Thess. 1. 3. c. of every one aboundeth 
1 Tim. L 5. end of the command, is c. 
2. 15. if they continue in faith and c. 
4. 12. be thou example of believers 
inc. 
2 Tim. 2. 22. follow righteousness, faith, c. 
3. 10. known my doctrine, faith, c. 
Tit. 2. 2. sound in faith, in c. in patience 
3 John 6. borne witness of thy c. 
1 Pet. 4. 8. have fervent c. among yourselves ; 
for ¢. shall cover the multitude of sins 
5. 14. greet one another with a kiss of c. 
2 Pet. 1. 7. add to brotherly kindness, c. 
Jude 12. spots in your feasts of c. 
Rom. 14. 15. walkest not charitably 
CHARMED, Jer. 8. 17. 
Deut. 18. 11. charmers, rs. 58. 5. Is. 19. 3. 
CUASTE virgin, 2 Car. 1. 2. 
Tit. 2. 5. to be discreet, c. good, ohedient 
1 Pet. 3. 2. your c. conversation, with 
CHASTEN with rod of men, 2" a 7. 14. 
Ps. 6. 1. neither c. me in thy, 38, 1. 
Pr, 19. 18. c. thy son while there is hope 
Dan, 10, 12. to c. thyself before God 
Rev. 3. 19. as many as I love, I c. 
Ps. 69. 10. chastened my soul with fasting 
73. 14. been c. every morning 
118, 18. the Lord hath c. me sore 
1 Cor. 11. 32. we are c. of the Lord 
Heb. 12. 10, for a few days c. us after their 
2 Cor. 6. 9. as c. and not killed 
Ps. 94. 12. blessed is the man whom thou 
chastenest 
Deut. 8. 5. as a man c. his son, so Lord c. 
Prov. 13. 24, loveth him chastencth him be- 
times 
Heb. 12. 6. whom the Lord loveth he c. 
7. what son whom the father c. not 
Job 5. 17. despise not thou the chastening of 
the Lord, Pr. 3. 11. Heb. 12. 5, 
Is. 96. 16, when thy c. was upon them 
Heb. 12. 7. if ye endure c. God deal. with 
1. no c. for the present is joyous 








Rom. 13. 13. not in chambering and wanton-!CHASTISE you seven times, Lev. 26, 28. 


ness. 


Deut, 22. 18. elders shall c. him 


CHANCE, happens, 1 Sam. 6, 9 Eccl. 9. 11.|1 Kings 12. 11. I will c. with scorpions, 14. 
lL. 


2 Sam. 1. 6. Luke 10. 3 

CHANGE of raiment, Judg. 14. 12, 13. Zech. 
3. 4. Is. 3. 22. 

Job 14. 14. sratieiitly wait till my c. come 


Hos. 7. 12. c. them as their congregation 
10, 10. desire that I should ¢, them 

Luke 23. 16. c. him and release him, 22, 

2 Chr. 10. 11, 14. father chastised with whips 


Prov. 24. 21. meddle not with them given toc. | Ps. 94. 10. c. the heathen 


Heh. 7. 12. made of necessity ac. of law 
Jeb 17. 12. they c. the night into day 

Ps. 102. 26, as a vesture shait thou c. them 
Jer. 13. 23. can the Ethiopian c. his skin 
Dan. 7. 25. think to c. times and laws 
Mal. 3. 6. [am the Lord, [ c. not 

Rom. 1. 26. women did c. the natural use 
Ph 3. 21. who shall c. our vile body 
18am 21. 13. chanved his hehaviour before 
Ps. 103. 26. and they shall be c. 

Jer. 2. 11. hath a nation c. their gods 

Bom 1. 2. the gi sry of God into image 


Deut. 11. 2. not.seen chastisement of the Lord 
Job 34. 31. I have borne c. I will not offend 
Ts, 53. 5, the c. of our peace was upon 
Jer. 30. 14. with the c. of a cruel one 
Heb. 12. 8. if ye be without c. then are 
CHATTER like a crane, Is. 38, 14. 
CHANT to sound of the viol, Amos 6, 5. 
CHEEK, | Kings 22. 24. Job 16. 10. Is. 50. 6. 
Lam. 3. 30. Mic. 5. 1. Mat. 5. 39. Luke 6. 
29, Deut. 18, 3. 
Song 1. 10. thy checks are comely with 
13. his c. are as a bed of spices 


Ci! 


CHEER, be of good, Mat. 9. 2. and 14 27 
Mark 6. 50. Jolin 1€. 33. Acts 23, Ll. and 
27. 22, 25. 

Prov. 15. 13. cheerful, Zech. 9. 17. 

2 Cor. 9. 7. cheerfulness, Rom. 12. 8 

‘Acts 24. 10. cheerfully answer for myself 

CHERISH, Eph. 5. 29. 1 Thess. 2. 7 

CHERUBIMS, between, 1 Sam. 4. 4.2 Sam 
6. 22 Kings 19. 15. 1 Chron, 13. 6. Ps. £6 
1. and 99. 1. Is. 37. 16. 

CHICKENS, ‘hen gathereth, Met 23, 27 

CHIDE not always, Ps. 103. 9, 

CHIEF, Bzra 9.2. Neh. U1. 3 

Mat. 20 27. that will be c. among you 

Luke 22. 26. that is c, as he that serveth 

Eph. 2. 20. Jesus Christ himself being c. 

1 Tim. 1. 15, sinners—of whom | ain c. 

Song 5. 10. chiefest among ten thousand 

Mark 10. 44, will be c. shall be servant 

Rom. 3. 2. chiefly, Phil. 4. 22.2 Pet 2 10 

CHILD, Gen. 9%. 30. 1 Cor. 13. 11. 

Exod, 2.2. saw he was a goodly c 

2 Sam. 12. 19, David besought God fore 

Ps. 131. 2. quieted myself as ac weaned 

Pr 29 15. ¢ left to himself bringeth 

Eccl. 4. 8 hath neither c, nor brother 

10. 16. wo when thy king is ac. 

Is. 3. 5. c. behave himself proudly 

9. 6. unto us ac. is born 
11. 6. a little c. shall lead them 
49. 15. woman forget her sucking c. 

Jer. 1. 6. cannot speak for Lam ac. 

31. 20. dear son is he a pleasant c. 
Hos. 11. 1. when Israel was ac. | loved 
Mat. 18, 2. Jesus called a little c. 

23. 15, twofold more the c. of hell. 

Mark 9. 36, took ac. and set him in midst 

10. 15. receive kingdom of God as a 

little c. 
Luke 1, 66. what manner of c. shall this be 
2. 43. c. Jesus tarried behind in Jeru- 


salem 
Acts. 4, 27. against thy holy c. Jesus 
13. 10. thou c. of the devil, thou enemy 

1 Cor, 13. 11. when { was ac. I'spake asue 

Gal. 4. 1. as long as ac. differs nothing 

2 Tim. 3, 15. from ac. hast known scriptures 

Rev. 12. 4. to devour her c. as soon as it 

5. her c, was caught up to God 

1 Tim. 2. 15. be saved in child-bearing 

Eccl. 11.10. childhood and youth are 

1 Cor 13, 11. put away childish things 

Gen. 15. 2. childless, Jer. 22. 30. 

25. 22. the children pei, el together 
30. 1. give me c. or else | 

Ps. 17. 14. they are full of c. ans atte 

102. 28. c. of thy servants shall conumne 

113. 9. a joyful mother of c. 

127, 3. c. arean heritage of the Lord 
Prov. 17. 6, glory of c. are their fathers 
Song 1. 6. mother’s c. were angry with 
Is. 1. 2. I brought upc. and they have 

3. 4. give c. to be their princes 
12. c. are their oppressors 
8. 18. Land the c. whom the Lord hath 
given me, Heb. 2. 13, 

Is. 30. 9. lying c.—c. that will not hear 

63. 8. c. that will not lie 
Mal..4. G6. turn hearts of fathers to c. Luke 1 

7. : 

Mat. 3. 9. of these stones to raise up c. 

15. 26. not meet to take the c.’s hread 

Luke 6 35. shall be the c. of the highest 

16. 8. c. of this world wiser than the c 

Acts 3. 25, ye are c. of the prophets 

Rom. 8. 17. if c. then heirs, heirs of Gad 

1 Cor. 7. 14. else were your c. unclean 

14. 20. be not c. in understanding 
2 Cor. 12. 14. c. ought not to lay up 
Eph. 2. 3. are by nature the ¢. of wrath 
4. 14 be no more c. tossed to and To 
5. 6. cometh the wrath of God upon o. 
disobedience, Col. 3. 6. E ph. 22 
6 J. c. obey your parents, Col, 3. £0 

Heb. 12. 5. speaketh unto you as unto <. 

1 Pet. 1. 14. as obedient c. not fashioning 

Rev. 2. 23. kill her c. with death 

Exod. 34. 7. children’s children, Jer. 2.9 Vs 
103. 17. and 128. 6. Prov. 13 22, 

Prov. 17. 6.—are the crown of old men 

Mat. 5. 9. children of God, Luke 20, 26, John 
11. 52. Row. 8. 21. and 9. 8, 26 Gal. 3 2. 
1 John 3. 10. and 5, 2. 

Ps. 89. 30. his chitdren, 103. 13. Prov. 20.7 1 
Tim. 3. 4. 

Luke 16.8. children of light, John 12.36 Eph 
5.8.1 Thess. 5. 5. 

Mat. 18, 3. little children, 19.14 Mark 10 +4, 
Luke 18, 16. Johngi3 33. Gal 4. 19. 1 Joti 
2. 1, 12, 13. and 4, 4. 

Rom. 9. 8 children of promse, Gal. 4, 28. 

Ps. 198. 3, 6. thy cnddren, 147. 13. [8.54 18 
Mat. 23. 37. Luke 13. 34 2 John 4. 

Ps. 115. 14. your children. Mat. 7.11 Luke 1] 
13. Acts 2 39. 

15 


CH Cl 


Job 19. 18. young children Lam. 4. 4. Nah. 3. Heb. 13. 8.—the same yesterday and to-day 

10. Mark J0. 13. Rom. 12. 5, one body in Christ 
CHOKE, Mat. 13 7. 22. Mark 4. 7, 19. and 5. 16. 3, 7. were—before me, 10. 

13. Luke 8 14, 33, j1 Cer, 15. 38, fallen asleep—are perished 
CHOOSE Ete, Deut. 30 29. H 19. in this life only have hope— 
Josh. 24, 1d. c. yuu whom ye will serve 
2Sain 24 [2 c. thee one of them that I 
Ps. 25. 12. teach in the way tit he shall © 12 2. I knew a man— 

47 4. c. our inheritance for us Gal. 1. 23. churches which were— 
Trov. '. 29. did not c. the fear of the Lord,; Phil. 1 13. my bonds—are manifest 
3. 31. c. none of his ways 2.1 if there be any consolation— 
is 7. 15. c- good and refuse the evil, 16. Col. 1. 2. saints and faithful bret: en— 
56. 4. ¢ the things that please me | Thess. 4, 16. the dead—sbo!' vise first 
65. 12 ¢ that wherein I defighted not John 1. 25, that Christ, 6, 6. 
66 4. T also will c. their delusions 
Fhil. | 22. what | shal' c. L wot not 
Is. 65. 4. man whoin thou chovsest 
Heb. 11. 25. chvesing rather to suiter 
Josh. 24. 22 ye have chosen the Lord 
1 Chron, 16, 12. children of Jacob his ce. 
Job. 35. 2]. this hast c. rather than afflict. 
Pa U3 12. ¢c. for his own inheritance 
105 6. children of Jacob, his ¢. 43, 
Prov 16 16, rather to be ¢, than silver 
22, 1 a good name is rather to be c. than, 
Is. 66. 3. have c. their own ways 
Jer 8 3, death shall be c. rather than life 
49. 19. who is ac. man that, 50, 44. 
Mat. 20. 36. many are called, few ¢. 22, 14. 
Mark 13, 20. eleeVs sake whom he hath ce. 
Jiuke 10, 42. Mary hath c. that good part 
John 15. 16. ye have not c. me but fc. you 
Acts 9. 15. he is a c. vessel] toome 
22. 14. God hath c. thee that thou 
1 Cor. 1. 27. God hath c. the foolish things 
Eph. 1. 4. hath c. us in him before found. 
2 Thess. 2, 13. from beyinning c. you to sal- 
vation through the spirit 
) Pet. 2. 4. c. of God and precious 
9. ye are c. generation 
Kev 17. 14. are called, and c. and faithful 
Is. 41. 9. J Aave chosen, 43. 16. and 58. 6. Mat. 
12, 13. 


19. God was—reconciling the wor 


14. 61. Luke 3. 1* and 9. 20. and 22. 67. 
John 1. 20, 41. an. ov. 33. and 4. 29, 42. and 
7.41, and 10. 24. and 11. 27, and 20, 31. 1 
John 2. 22, and 5. i. 
Rom. 6. 8. if we he dead with Christ 
8. 17. heirs of God and joint heirs— 
Gal. 2. 20. lam erucified— 
Eph. 2. 5. quickened us together— 
Phil. 1. 23, desiring to be— 
Col. 2. 20. if ye be dead—from the 
3. J. if ye be rixen—seek those things 
3. 3. your life is hid—in God 
Rev. 20 4. reigned—1000 years 
Acts 26. 28. persuadest me to he a christian 
1 Pet. 4. 15. suffer as ac. let him not be 
Acts 11, 26. first called christians at Antioch 
CHURCH, Acts 14, 27. and 15, 3. 1 Cor. 4. 
17. and 14. 4, 23. 3 John 9. 
Mat. 16, 18. on this rock will | build my ec. 


Acts 2. 47. the Lord added to the c. daily 
5, 11. great fear came on all the c. 
8. 1. great persecution against the c. 
11. 26. assembled themselves with the c, 
14. 23. ordained elders in every c¢. 
15, 22. pleased the elders, with whole ce. 
1 Cor. 14, 4, 5. that ec. may receive edifying 
16 19. c. in their house, Col. 4. 15. 


Pw. 119. 30.—the way of truth Eph. 1. 2. head over all things to the c. 
173.—thy precepts 3. 10. known by the c. wisdom of 
ls, 44. 1, 2. Lerael—seshuran whom— 5. 24. as the c. is subject unto Christ 
48. 10 —thee in furnace of aifliction 25. as Christ loved the c. and gave 
Jobn 13, 18. I know whom— 27. present to himself a glorious c. 
15. 16, 19.—youn out of the world 29. cherish it as the Lord the c. 
CHRIST should be born, Mat. 2. 4. 32. concerning Christ and the c, 
16. 16. thou art C. the son of the living Phil, 3. 
23. 8. one is your master, even C. 10. 4.15. noc. communicated with me 


Mark 9. 41. because ye belong to C. 
Like 24. 25, ought not C. to have suffered 
46. it behoved C, to suffer and rise 
@ohn 4. 25. Messias which is called C. 
7. 26. that this is the very C. 
13. 34. that C. abideth forever 
Acts 8. 5. preached C. to them 


Col. 1. 18. the head of the body, the c. 
24. for his body’s sake which is the c 
1 Tim. 5. 16. Jet not the c. be charged 


3 John 6. witness of charity before the c. 
Acts 7. 38. in the church, 13.1. 1 Cor. 6. 4, 
and 11. 18. and Iz. 23. and 14. 19, 28, 35. 


Rom. 5 6. C. died for the ungodly Eph, 3. 21. Col. 4. 16. 
8 while yet sinners C. died Sor us | Acts 20. 28. the church of God, Car. 1.2. and 
8. 9. have not the spirit of C. 


10. 


5, 


Tits Be oe 
Acts 9. 3]. then had the churches rest 
15. 41. confirming the e. 
16. 5. so were the c. established in faith 
Rom. 16. 16. the ce. of Christ salute you 
1 Cor. 7. 17. and so ordain f in all ec. 


if C. be in you the body is dead 
. of whom C. came, who is overall 
4. C. is the end of Jaw for righteous- 
ness 
15. 3. C. pleased not himself 
1 Cor. 1. 24. C. the power of God 
3. 23. ye are C.’s and C. is God’s 
5. 7. C. our passover is sacrificed for us 
2 Cor. 6. 15. what coucord hath C. with 
Gal 2. 20, crucitied with C. C. liveth in 
3. 13. ©. hath redeemed us from 
4. 19. till C. be formed in you 
5. 24. that are C.’s have crucified the 
f£ph. # 12. ye were without C. being aliens 
© 17. that C. may dwell in your hearts 
+ 20. ye have not so learned C. 
5. 14. C. shall give thee light 
23. as C. is head of the church 
1, 5. in singleness of heart as unte C. 
Phil. 6, 21. to me to live is C. 
23. [desire to depart, and be with C. 
3. 8. that I may win C 
4. 13. can do all things through C. 
Col. 1, 27, C. in you the bope of glory 
3. 4, when C. who is our lite, shall 
11. C. is all in all 
tan. & 1. to them in Christ Jesus 
2. law of the spirit of life in— 
| Cor. 1. 30. of himare ye in— 
2. 2. save—and hi erncified 
£ Cor. 13 5. how that-—is in you, exeept 
Gal 3, 28. ye are all one in—26. 
5. b. in—neither cCirctmetsion nor unc. 
Epb. 1. 1. saints and to the faithful in— 
% 10. created in—untu worka, L. i. 
Phil 2. 11. confess that--is,Lord 
3. 3. rejoice in—and have no confidence 
12. for which [ am apprehended of— 
Col, 2. 6. received--the Lord, 3. 24. 
1 Vim. 1. 15. that—enine into the world 
2 5. one God, one mediator, the man— 
2 ‘Fim. 2. 3. as a good soldier of— 
3 %. will tive godly in—shal suffer ¢ 


af 
10. 


14, 33. as in all c. of the saints 
34. women keep silence in the ¢. 
1 Thess. 2. 14. became followers of the c. 
2 Thess. 1. 4. glory in you in the c. 
Rey. 1. 4. seven c. in Asia, I. 


seven candlesticks are the seven c. 
2.7. hear what the Spirit saith to the c. 
11. 17, 29. and 3. 6, 13, 22. 
2. 23. and all the c shall know Tam he 
22. 16. testify these things in the c. 
CHURL, Is. 32.5, 7.—Churlish, 1 Sam. 25. 3. 


Eccl, 1. 6. 
CIRCUMCISE the flesh, Gen. 17. 11. 
Deut. 10. 16. ¢. the foreskin of your heart 
30. 6. the Lord will c. thine heart 
Josh. 5. 2. e. again Israel, 4. Joshna did e. 
Jer. 4. 4. c. yourselves to the Lord 


14, 23, 26. Phil. 3.5, 
21.4. Abraham c. his son [saae 

Josh. 5. 3. c. the children of Laraei 
Jer. 9. 25. punish ec. with the unciresmcised 
Acts 15, 1. except ye be c. ye cannot be 

24. ye must be c. and keep the Jaw 

16. 3. ¢. him because of the Jews 
Gal. 2. 3. neither was compelled to be c. 

5.2. if ye be « Christ profiteta you 
Coi. 2. 11. in whom also ye are c. with 
John 7, 22. Moses gave unto you circumasion 
Acts 7. 8. God gave him the covenant of c. 
Rom 2. 25, c. prufiteth if thou keep the 
29. c. is that of the heart, in the 

1. what profit is there of c. 

9. which shall justify Une c. by faith 


SS ee ee ee ee eS ae a ee ee ee 


3. 
o 


2 Cor. 5.17. ifany nan be—heisanew + 





CL 


Rom. 1. 9. come this bleasedness.n the c only 
1). he received the sign ofe | 
15. 8. Christ was minister of the ec. 
1 Cor. 7. 19. ¢. is nothing but the keeping 
Gal. 2. 7. gospel of the ¢ was.uato Pete 
5 6. neither c, availeth any thing, nor 
uncircumeision, 6. 15, > 
j Phil. 3. 3. we are the ¢. which worship God 
| Col. 2. 1). circumeised with e withont hands 
; Tit. 1. 10. especially they of thec 
CIRCUMSPECT, Exod. 23.138. _ 
Eph. 5. 15. that ye walk circumspect/y 
CISTERN, Lroy. 5. 15. Eccl 12.6. 
Jer. 2. 13, hewed them out cisterns, Lrono® 


Mat. 16. 20. the Christ, 25. 63. Mark 8. 29. and| CITY, Cain builded a, Gen, 4. 17. 


Ps. 107. 4. found no c, to dwell in 
7. might go to c. of habitation 
122. 3. as ac. that is compactly built 
127. 1. except the Lord keep the e, 
Song 3. 2. | will go about the c, in the 
Is. 1, 2). the faithful ¢. is become an harlot 
22. 2. a tumultuous c. a hiker e. 
23.7. your joyous c. 8. the crowning ¢, 
26. 1. we have a strong ec. 
33. 20. the c. of our solemnities 
62. 12. sought out ac. not forsaken 
Jer. 3. 14. take one of a c. two of a 
29. 7. seek the peace of the c. 
Amos 3. 6. shall there be evilinae x 
Zeph. 2. 15. this is the rejoicing c. 
3. 1. Wo to the oppressing ¢. 
Zech. 8. 3. shall be called ac. of truth 
Mat. 5. 14. a c. set on a hil) cannot be 
23, 34. persecute them from ¢. tu ¢. 


18. 17, tell it toc. neglect to hear the c.| Luke 10. 8. into whitsoever c. ye enter 


12. tolerable for Sodem than for that c. 
11. 41. he beheld the c. and wept over 
Heb. 11. 10. he looked for ac. which 
16. he hath prepared for tiem ac. 
12. 22. to the c. of the living God 
12. 14. have here ne continning ce. 
Rev. 3. 12. the name of the c. of my God 
20. 9. compassed about the beloved ec, 
Neh. 11. 1, 18. holy city, Is. 48.2. ane £2 ] 
Dan. 9. 24. Mat. 4. 5, 27, 58. Rev. 11. 2 
and 21. 2. and 22. 19. 
Num. 35. 6. cities of refuge, Josh. 2) 13, 21, 
27, 32, 38. 
Amos 4, 8. two orthree c. wander. unto one ¢ 
Luke 19. 17. have thou authority over ten ¢ 


6. concerning zea, persecuting the c.| Acts 26. 11. persecuted unto strange e. 


2 Pet. 2. 6. turning thec. of Sodom and Gom. 
Rev. 16. 19. the c. of the nations fell 

Luke 15. 15. citizen, and 19. 14. 

Eph. 2.19. fellow citizens with the saints 


Heb. 12, 23. assembly and c. of the first-born] CLAMOUR, Eph, 4. 31. Prov. 9. 13. - 


CLAY, Job 27. 16. and 38. 14. 
4. 19. them thar dweil in nonses of 
10. 9. thou hast made me as the ¢ 
13. 12. your bodies to bodies of ¢. 
33. 6. Tam formed out of the c. 


10. 32. and 15. 9, 2 Cor. 1. 1. Gal. 1. 13. 1] Is. 64. 8. we are the c. thou our potter, 45 9 


Jer. 18. 6. 
Ps. 40.2 brought me ont of the miry ¢. 
Dan. 2. 33. part of iron, part of e. 
Hab. 2. 6. that ladeth himselt with thiek ¢ 
Rom hath not potter power over the c 
CLEAN beasts, Gen, 7. 2. and &, 20, 


11 16. nosuch custom, neither c. of God | Ley. 10. 10. between unclean and ¢. 11. 47. 


Ezek, 22. 26. and 44, 23 
Job 14. 4. who bring ¢ thing out of unclean 
15. 14. what is man that he should be ¢ 
25. 4. can he be c. that js oorn ofa woman 
Ps. 19. 9. the fear of the Lord is c. enduring 


20. angels of the seven c. and the| Prov. )%. 2. ways of man are c. in his 


2u. 9. who can say I have made my 
heart ¢ 
if. wash ye, make you c. put away 
52. li. he ye c that bear the vessels or 
Jer. 13. 27. witt thou not be made ec. 
Brek. ¥ 25 sprinkle c. water ye shail bee 


Is 


CIRCUIT, 1 Sam. 7. 16, Job 22. 14. Ps. 19.6.| Mat. ® J ' wilt, be thou c. Luke 5, 13. 


93. 25. make c. outside of, Luke ££. 39 
Take 11. 41. all things are c. to you 
John 13. 11. ye are ec. but not all 

15, 3. ye are c. through the word 
Rev 79. & fine linen, c. and white 
Je 5. 17. 9. clean sands, Ps. 24. 4. 


Gen 17. 10. every male shall be cizcumcised,| Ps. 51. 10. clean heart, 73. 1. 


18. 24. according to the cleanness 
Amos 4 6. given you c. cf teeth in al} cities 
Ps, 19. 12. c/canse me front secret faults 

51. 2. c. me from my sin . 

119. 9. shall a young man ¢, his way 
Jer. 23.8. L wil c. them from all sin 
Ezek. 36. 25, from your idols will lc. you 


| Mat. 20. 8, heal the sick, c. the lepers 


23, 20. *. first that within the cup 
2 Cor. 7. 1. let usc. ourselves from filthiness 
Foot. 5, 26. c. it with the washing of water 
James 4, 8. c. your hands, ye sinners 
1 John 1.9. toc. us trem all unrighteousnem 
2 Chr: 30. 19. though not cleansed according 
Pa, 73. 13. 1 have c. my heart in vain 
Ezek. 36 33. c. yeu from all uniques 

16 


co 


Ma. iI 5. the lepers are c. 

Luke l¥ 17. were there not ten ¢. 9. 

Acts 10. 15. what God hath e. 11. 9. 

1 John 1. 7. blood of Jesus Christ c. us from 


sin 
CLEAR the guilty, Exod. 34. 7. 
Ps. 51. 4. bec. when thou judgest 
Soag 6. 10. looketh c. as the sun 
Zecn. 14. 6. light shall not be c. nor dark 
CLEAVE to his wife, Gen 2. 24. Mat. 19. 5. 
Mark 10. 7. Eph. 5. 31. 
Deut. 4. 4. ye did c. to the Lord, 10. 20. and 
5 22. and 13, 4. and 30. 20. Josh. 22. 5. and 
aa 
Ps. 22. 15. tongue cleaveth to my jaws 
44. 25. our beily c. knto the earth 
119. 25. my soul ¢. unto the dust 
137. 6. my tongue c. to roof of my mouth 
Acts 1]. 23. purpose of heart they would c. to 
Lord 
Rom. 12. 9. c. to that which is good 
CLIMB, Jer. 4. 29. Joel 2. 7, 9. 
Amos 9. 2. though they c. up to heaven, I will 
John 10. 1. climbeth som other way is a 
CLOKE, Mat. 5. 40. Luke 6. 29. 
Is. 59. 17. clad with zeal as with ac. 
John 15, 22. have uo ec. for their sin 
1 Thess. 2. 5. ner used c. oi vovetousness 
1 Pet. 2. 16. liberty for c. of maliciousness 
CLOTHE, Mat. 6. 30. Luke 12. 28. 
Job 10. 11. clothed me with skin and flesh 
Ps, 35. 26. be c. with shame, 132, 18 | 
104. 1. c. with honor aud majesty 
109. 18. he c. himself with cursing 
182. 9. let priests be c. with righteousness | 
16. c. her priests with salvation 
Is. 61 10. c. me with garments of salvation 
Ezek 16.10 Ic. thee with broidered work 
Zeph. |. 8. c. with strange apparel 
Mat. 11. 8. c. in soft raiment, Luke 7. 25. 
25.36. naked, and yec. me, 43. c. ne not 
2 Cor. 5. 2. desiring to be c. upon with our 
3. that being c. we small not 
4. not unclothed, but c. upon 
1 Pet. 5.5 bec. with humility 
Rey. 3. 5. be c. with white raiment 
11, 3. prophesy, c. in sackcloth 
12, 1. a wornan c, with the sun 
19. 13. c. tw a vesture dipped in blood 
14. c. in fine linen, clean and white 
Job 22. 6. ciothing, 24.27. Mark 12. 38. Acts 
10. 30. James 2. 3. 
Pg. 45. 13. her c. is of wrought gold 
Prov. 31. 25. strength and honor are her c. 
[s, 59. 17. garment of vengeance for c. | 
Bat. 7. 15. come in sheep’s c. 
ll. 8. that wear soft c. are in kings’ 











houses 

CLOSET, Joel 2. 16. Mat. 6. 6. 

CLUUD, Gen. 9. 13, Is. 18. 4. 

8. 44, 22. blotted out as ac. and a thick c. 

i Cor. 10. 1. our fathers were under the c. 

2. baptized unto Moses in thee 

Heb. 12. 1. so great a c. of witnesses 

Rev. 11. 12. ascended <2 heaven inac. 

Hos. 6. 4. morning cloud, 10. 3. 

Judges 5. 4. the clouds dropped water 

2 Sam. 23. 4. as a morning without c. 

Pz. 36. 5. faithfulness reacheth to the c. 

57. 10. thy truth unto the c. 108. 4. 

104. 3. who maketh the c. his chariot 
Eccl. 11. 4. regardeth the c. shall not reap 
Mat. 24. 30. coming in the c. of heaven, 26. 64 

Mark 13. 26. and 14. 62. 

1 Thess. 4. 17. caught up in c. to meet Lord 

2 Pet. 2. 17, c. carried with a tempest 

Jude 12. c. without water, carried about 

Rey. 1. 7. he come‘h with ec. 

CLOVEN tengues, Acts 2. 3. 

COAL, 2Sam. 14. 7 Is. 47. 14. and 6. 6. 
Lam. 4.8. Ps. 18. & 12. and 120. 4. and 
140. 10. 

Prov. 6. 28. can one goon hot coale and not 
25. 22. heap c. of fire on head, Rom. 12. 20. 
26. 21. as c. ate to burning c. 

Song 8 6. c. thereof ire c. of fire 

COAT, Gen. 3. 21. and 37. 3. Exod. 28 4 

Song 5. 3. put off my c. how put it on 

Mat. 5. 40. if any man take away thy c 

COLD, Gen. 8. 22. Job 24. 7. and 37.9 

Mat. 24. 12. the love of many wax ¢. 

Rev. 3. 15. neither c. nor hot, 16. 

COLLECTION, 1 Cor. 16. 1. 

COME not into my secret, Gen. 49. 6. 

Exod. 20. 24. I will c. and bless thee 

1Sam 17. 45. Tc. to thee in name of Lord 

1 Chron. 29. 14. all things c. of thee, 12.° 

Job 22. 21. good shall c. unto thee 

37 13. he causeth it c. for correction 

38 ‘1. hitherto shalt thouc 
Ps 40 7.10, Tc. Heb 10. 9. 

® 31. they shall c. and shall declare 

65. 2. to thee shall all flesh ¢ 
Ecel 9 2. all things c. alike to all ; 
Song 4 L€. awake north wind, c. tnou south 


— 


co 


fs. 26. 20. c. my people enter Into thy 
35. 4. God will c. and save you 
55. 1. c. to the waters, c. and buy, yea c. 
3. incline your ear, and c unto me 
Ezek. 33. 31. c. to thee as the people cometh 
Mic. 6, 6. Wherewith shall [ c. before the L. 


Hab. 2. 3, it will surely c. it will not tarry 


Mai. 3. 1. L. shall suddenly c. to his temple 
4. 6. lest | c. and sinite the earth 
Mat. 8. 11. many shall c. from the east and 
west, luke 7. 19, 20. 
11. 3. thou that should c, Gen. 49. 10. 
28. c. unto me all ye that labor 
16. — any man will c. after me, let 
im 
22. 4. things are ready, c. tothe marriage 
Luke 7. 8, | say c. and he cometh 
14, 20. I have married a wife, I can- 
not ¢, 
John 1, 39. c. and see, 46. and 4, 29. Rev. 6. 
1, 3,5, 7. and 17. i. and 21. 9. 
John 5. 40. ye will not c. to me to have life 
6. 44, no man can c. to me, except the 
7. 37. if any man thirst, let him c. tome 
14. 18, not leave you, [ will c. to you 
Acts 16. 9. c. over, and help us 
1 Cor. 11. 26. shew the Lord’s death till he c. 
2 Cor. 6. 17. c. out from among them 
lieb. 4. 16. let us ec. boldly unto the throne 
7. 25. save them that c. to God by him 
10. 37. he that shall c. will c. 
Rev. 18. 4. c. vut of her, my people 
22. 7. Lc. quickly, 12. 20. 
17. Spirit and bride say, c.—athirst c. 
20, amen, even soc. J.ord Jesus 
Ps. 118, 26. that cometh in name of the Lord 
Ecel. IL. 8. all that c. is vanity 
Is. 63. 1, who is this that c. from Edom 
Mat. 3. 11. that c. after me, is mightier 
Luke 6, 47. whosoever c. to me and 
John 3. 31. he that c. from above, is above 
6. 35. he that c. to me shall never hun- 
ger 
37. c. to me, [ will in no wise cast out 
45. hath learned of Father, c. unto me 
14. 6. no man c. to Father, but by me 
Heb. 11. 6. that c. to God, must helieve 
sam. 1. 17. gift c. down from the Father 
Heb. 10. 1. make the comers perfect 
Ps. 19. 5. as a bridegroom coming 
121. 8. the Lord shall preserve thy c. in 
Mal. 3. 2. who may abide the day of his c. 
4. 5. hefore the c. of the great day 
Mat. 24. 3. what shall be the sign of thy c. 
27. so shall c. Son of man be, 37. 39. 
48 my lord delaveth his c. Lu. 12. 45, 
John 1. 27. c. after me, is preferred before 
1 Cor. 1. 7. waiting for >. of our Lord Jesas 
15, 23. that are Christ’s at his c. 
1 Thess. 2. 19. presence of Jesus Christ at 
his c. 3. 13. and 5. 23. 
1 Pet. 2. 4. to whom c. as to a living stone 
2 Pet. 1. 16. power and c. of our Lord Jesus 
3. 12. hasting unto c. of day of God 
1 Thess. 4. 15. coming of the Lord, 2 Thess. 
2.1. James 5. 7, 8. 
COMELY, | Sam. 16. 18. Job 41. 12. 
Ps. 33. i. praise is c. for the upright, 147. 1. 
Prov. 30. 29. yea, four, are c. in going 
Song 1. 5. Lam black, but ce. 
10. thy cheeks are c. with rows 
2. 14, thy countenance is c. 
6. 4. thou art c, as Jerusalem 
1 Cor, 7. 35. for that which is c. 
1l. 13, is it c. that a woman pray un- 
covered 
Is. 53. 2. no form nor comeliness 
Ezek. 16. 14. perfect through my c. 
COMFORT in my affliction, Ps. 119. 50. 
Mat. 9. 22. be of good c. Mark 10. 49. Luke 
8. 48. 2 Cor. 13, 11. 
Acts 9. 31. walking in c. of the Holy Ghost 
Rom. 15, 4. patience and c. of the scriptures 
1 Cor. 14. 3. to exhortation and c. 
2 Cor. 1. 3. Father of mercies and God of c. 
7. 4. 1am filled with c. 
Col. 4. 11. have been ac. to me 
Job 7. 13. my bed shall c. me 
Ps. 23. 4. thy red and staff they c. me 
119. 82. when wilt thou c ‘ne 
Song 2. 5. c. me with apples for I am sick 
Is. 40. 1. c. ye c. ye my people 
51 3. Lord shall c. Zion, Zech. 1 17. 
61. 2. toc. all that mourn 
Jer. 31. 13. I wille and make them 
Lam. I. 2. none to c. her, 21. 
2 Cor. 1. 4. be able to ¢. them—by ¢ 
Eph. 6. 22. might ¢. your hearts 
1 Thess. 4. 18. c. one another with th se 
5. !1.c. vourselves together, aud edify 
14. c. the feehle minded, support 
2 Thess. 2. 17. c. your hearts and stablish 
Is. 49.2. comfortably, Hos. 2, 14 28am. 19. 
7. 2 Chron. 30. 22. and 32. 6. 
Gen. 24, 67. comforted, 37. 35. 
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I's. 77. 2. my soul refused to be ¢ 
119, 52. | have 2. myself 
Is. 49. 13. God hath c. his people 
54, 11. tossed with tempest. and not ¢.. 
Mat. 5. 4. that mourn, they shall be c. 
Luke 16. 25. now he is c. and thou tormenied 
Rom. 1. 12. | may be c. together with vou 
| Cor. 14, 31. learn and all nay be c. 
2 Cor. 1. 4. wherewith we ourselves are ¢ 
7. 13. we are c. in your comfort 
Col. 2. 2. that their hearts might be c. 
1 Thess. &. 7. were c over you in all 
John 14. 16, 26. comforter 15, 26. and 15.7 
Job 16. 2. comforters, Ps. 69. 20. 
Is. 51. 12. Lam he that comforteth you 
2 Cor. 1. 4, c. us in all our tribulations 
7. 6. c. those that are cast down 
John 14. 18. comfortless 
Ps. 94. 19. comforts, Is. 57. 18. 
COMMAND, Exod. & 27. and 18, 23. 
Gen. 18. 19. he will c. his children 
Lev. 25, 21. I will c. my blessing 
Deut. 28. 8. the Lord shall c. the blessing 
Ps. 42. 8. Lord will c. his loving kindness 
44, 4. c. deliverance for Jacob 
Is. 45. 11. work of my hands, c. ye me 
Mat. 4. 3. ¢. that these stones be made 
John 15. 14. if ye do whatsoever | c. you 
1 Cor. 7. 10 unto the unmarried T c. 
] Thess. 4. 11. these things c. and teach 
2 Thess. 3. 4. do the things which we c. 
Ps, 68. 28. God hath commanded thy strenzth 
111. 9. he hath c. his covenant 
119. 4. thou bast c. us to keep thy precepts 
133. 3. c. thé blessing, even life for ever 
148. 5. Lord c. and they were created 
Mat. 28. 20. whatsoever I have c. you 
Heb. 12. 20. could not endure that was c. 
Lam. 3. 37. when the Lord commandeth it 
Acts 17. 30. now c, all men every where 
Gen. 49. 33. end of commanding his sons 
1 Tim. 4. 3. c. to-abstain from meats 
Num. 22. 20. receive cummandment to bless 
Ps. 119. 96. thy c. is exceeding broad 
Prov. 6. 23. the c. is a lamp 
Hos. 5. 11. willingly walked after the c. 
Mat, 22. 38. is the first and great c. 
John 10, 18. this c. I received of my Father 
12. 49, the Father gave me ac. 
50. his c. is life everlasting 
13. 34. a new c. give I unto you 
15. 12. this is my c. that ye leve cre 
another 


; Rom. 7. 8. sin taking occasion by the c. 


9. when the c. came, sin revived 
12. the c. is holy, just, and good 

1 Tim. J, 5. end of the c. is charity 

Heb. 7. 16. law of a carnal c. 

2 Pet. 2. 21. turn from the holy c. delivered 

1 John 2. 7. an old c. which ye had, 8. 

3. 23. this is his c. that we believe 

Exod. 34. 28. wrote ten commandments, Deut 
4. 13. and 10. 4. 

Ps, 111. 7. all his c. are sure 

112. 1. delight greatly in his c 
119. 6. I have respect unto all thy c. 
10. let me not wander from thy e. 
19, hide not thy c. from me 
21. which do not err from thy c 
32. I will run the way of thy ¢ 
35. make me to go in the path ot thy 8 
47. U will delight myself in thy ec. 
48. thy c. which I have loved 
66. I have believed thy c. 
73. give understanding to learn thy t 
86. all thy c. are faithful 
98. thy c. hath made me wiser than 
127. [lov thy ¢.—131. longed fore, 
143. thy c. are my delights 
151. all thy c. are truth 
166. I have done thy ¢ 
172. all thy c. are righteousness 
178. [ do not forget thy c. 
Mat. 15. 9. for doctrips« the c. of men 
22. 40. on these two c. hang all the luw 

Mark 10 19. knowest the c. Luke 18. 20. 

Luke 1. 6. walking in all the c. of the Lore 

Col. 2. 22. after the c. of men 

1 John 3. 24. keepeth his c, dwelleth in 

2 John 6. love that walk after his c. 

Num. 15. 40. do all,—these,—2y,—his ¢. Veut 
6.25. and 15.5. and 28.1, 15. and 19.9 
and 27. 10. and 30. 8. 1 Chron. 28. 7. Nek 
10. 29. Ps 103. 18, 20. and 111. 10. Rev 
22. 14. 

COMMEND, ven. 12. 15. Rom. 16.1. 2 Cet. 
3. 1.and 5 12. and 10. 12. 

Luke 23. 46. into thy hands c. wg spirit 

Acts 20. 32. Te. you to God and fc .he wore 

14. 13. commended them to tire Lord 

Luke 16. 8. lord c. the unjust steward 

Rom. 5. 8. God commendeth his love toward 

1 Cor, 8. 8, meat c. us not to God 

2Cor. 10. 18 not he that c. himself tsapprov 

ed, but whom the Lada 
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2 Cor. 4. 2 commending ourselves t. every | Ps. '3..6. pride compasseth them 


man’s 
6 4. c. ourselves as ministers of God 
3. 1. epistles of commendation to you 
Ezra 8. 36 crmmission, Acts 2i. 12. 
COMMIT adultery. thou shalt not, Exod. 20. 
14, Deut. 5, In. bdat. 5. 27. & 19. 18. Rom. 
13. 9. Lev- 5. 17. Luke 13. 20. 
Gen. 39. 8, 22. ¢ or to give in charge 
Job 5. 8. to God would 1 ¢. my cause 
Ps. 31. 5. into thy hands I ¢. my spirit 
37. 5. c. thy way unto the Lord 
Prov 16. 3. c. thy works unto the Lord 
Luke 12. 48. ¢. things worthy of stripes 
16 11. who will c. to your trust 
John 2. 24. did not c. himself to them 
Rom. 1, 32. ¢. such things worthy of death 
] Tim. 1. 18. this charge I c. unto thee 
1 Pet. 4. 19. c. the keeping of their souls 
1 John 3. 9. born of God doth not c. sin 
Jer. 2. 13. committed two evils 
Luke 12. 48, men have c. much 
1 Tum. 1. 11 gospel c. to my trust, 1 Cor. 9. 
17. 2 Cor. 5. 19. Vit, 1. 3. Gal. 2.7. 
6. 29 keep that which is c. to thee 
2 Tim. ! 12. which I have e. to bim 
14 good thing c. to thee keep hy 
‘ the Holy Ghost 
} Pet. 2. 23. e. himself to him that judgeth 
Jude 15. which they bave ungodly c. 
Ps. 10. 14. poor committeth himself to thee 
John 8. 34. who c. sm is tné servant of sin 
{ John 3. 8. who c. sin is of the devil 
COMMON, Num. 16. 29, 1 Sam. 2). 4, 5. 
Eecl. 6. 1. Ezek. 23. 42. 
Acts 2. 44. had all things e. 4, 32. 
10. 15.what God hath cleansed call not c. 
I Cor, 10, 13. temptation c. to man 
Tit 1. 4. son after the ec. faith 
Jide 3. write of the c. salvation 
Eph. 2. 12. commonwealth of Israel 
Mat. 28. 15. commonty, 1 Cor. 5. 1. 
COMMUNE with your own heagt, Ps. 4. 4. 
& 77. 6. Eceh. 1. 16. 
COMMUNICATE to him that teacheth in 
all good things, Gal. 6. 6. 
Phil. 4. 14. c. with my affliction 
1 Tim. 6. 18. distribute, willing to ¢. 
Heb. 13 16. toc. forget not 
Gat. 2. 2. communicated to them the gospel 
Phil. 4. 15. no church c. with me in 
2 Kings 9. 11. communication 
Mat. 5. 37. let your c. be yea, nay 
Eph. 4. 29. let no corrupt c. proceed 
‘ol. 3. 8. let no filthy c. proceed 
Luke 24. 17. what manner of c. are these 
1 Cor 15, 33, evil e. corrupt good manners 
10 16 communio» of the blood of Christ 
—c. of the body of Christ 
2 Cer. 6. 14. what c. hath light with darkness 
13. 14. ¢. of the Holy Ghost be with al} 
GOMPACT, Ps. 122. 3. Eph. 4. 16. 
COMPANY, Gen. 32. 8, 21. 
Ps. 55 14. to the house of God in c. 
Prov. 29. 3. keepeth c, with harlots 
Song 4. 13. as the c. of two armies 
Acts 4, 23. went to their own c. 
Rom. 15, 24. first filled with your e. 
1 Cor. 5. 11. not to keep c. with 
2 Thess. 3. 14. have no c. with him 
feb. 12, 22. an innumerable c. of angels 
23. 119. 63. Lama companion of all that 
Prov. 13. 20. c. of fools shall be destroyed 
Mal. 2.14, thy ec. and the wife of covenant 
Phil. 2, 25. Epaphroditns my c. in tabour 
Rev. 1. 9. youre. in tribulation 
Ps 45. 14. companions that follow her 
1:2. 8. for my c. sakes—peace be with 
Song |. 7. aside by flocks of thy ce. 
8. 13. c. hearken tothy voice 
|. 1. 23. princes c. of theives 
Beh. 10. 33. became c. of them 
COMPARE, Is. 40. 18. & 46. 5, 
Ps, 89. fh. who in heaven can be c. to Lord 
Pyoy. 5 15, not to be c. of wisdom, 8 LIL. 
Song I. %. IT have c. my love to company 
Rom. & 18. not worthy to be c. 
1 Vor 2. 13. c. spiritnal things with 
2Ce 10, 12 ©. onrselves—c. them 
Judes 8.2. comparison, Hag. 2.3. Mark 4 
30. 
COMPASS, Exod. 27. 5. & 38. 4.2 Sam. 5. 
23. 2 Kings 3. 9. Prov. 8. 27. 
P3. 5. 12. with favour ec. him about 
26 6. so [ will c. thy altar 
32 +10. merey shall © him abont 
Is 50. 11. ¢. yourselves with sparks 
Jer. 31. 22. a woman shall c. a man 
Hab. 1. 4. wicked doth c. about the 
Mat, 23. 15. ye c. sea and iand to make 
Ps. 18. 4. sorrow compassed me, 116. 3. 
4). i2. in imerable evils have ¢. me 
118. 10, 11, 12. all nations c. me about 
Jonah 2. 3. flonds e meahont, . 
Hel, 12. 1. we are e abe y* with a cloud 


139. 3. thou ¢. my path and 
Hos. 1). 12. Ephraim c. me about with nes 


ov 


CONF _DENUE, Job 4 6 & 33-24 a 
Ps. 65 5. c. of all the ends of the easth _ 
118. 8. than to pute. in man 


+ a 


COMPASSION, 1 Kings 8. 50. 2 Chron. 30.) Prov. 3. 26. Lord shall be thy ec. 


9. 1 John 3, 17. 
Mat. 9. 36. moved with compassion, 14. 14. & 
18. 27. 


ic. 7. 5. put not c. in a guide, Prov 2 1 * 
Ezek. 28. 26. & 29. 16. > kf 


Phil. 3. 3. have no «. in the flesh 


Ps, 78. 38. full of compassion, 36. 15, & 111.| Heb. 3.6. if we hold fast the c 14, 


4. & 112. +. & 145. 8. 


10. 35. cast nol away your c. 


Deut. 13, 17. have compassion, 23. 3. 2 Kings | 1 John 2. 28, appear we may have € 
13. 23. 2 Chron. 36. 15. Jer. 12.15. Lam. 3. | Ps. 27. 2. confident, Prov. 14. 1b. 
32. Mic. 7. 19. Rom. 9. 15. Heb. 5 2 & 10.] CONFIKM the feeble knees, Is. S 3 


34. Jude 22. 
Lam. 3. 22. his compassions fail not 
COMPEL them to come in, Luke 14 23, 
Esther 1. 8. drinking, none did c. 
2 Chron, 21. 11. compelled Judah therete 
Acts 26. IL. Ic. them to blaspheme 
2 Cor. 12. 1). | am a fool, ye e. me 
Gal. 2. 3. not c. to be circumcised 

14. why compellest Gentiles to hive as 


Jews 
COMPLAIN, Num. 11. 11. Job 7. 11. 
Lain. 3. 39. why doth a tiving man c. 


| Num. b1.1. complainers, Jude 14. 


Ps, 144, 14. complaiaing in the streets 
Sob 21. 4. complamt, 23. 2. Ps. 142. 2. 
COMPLETE in him, Col. 2. 10. 

4. 12. stand c. in all the will of God 


Dan. 9. 27. sha}) c. the covevant 
Ron, 15. 8. toc, the promises. 
1 Cor 1.8 shall c. you to the end 
2 Cor. 2. 8. c. your Jove toward bim 
Is. 44. 26. confirmeth word of his servant 
Acts 14, 22. confirming souls of disciples 
CONFLICT, Phil. 1. 30. Col. 2. 1. : 
CONFORMED to the image, Rom & 29 

12. 2. be not c. to this world ‘ 
CONFOUND language, Gen. 11 7 4 
Jer. 1. 17. Jest 1 ¢. thee before them 
1 Cor. 1. 27. foolish things to ¢. wise 
Ps. 97. 7. confounded that serve images 
Jer. 17. 18. let not me be ec. 
Ezek. 16. 52. ¢. and bear shame, 54, 

63. ¢. and never open mouth more 

1 Pet. 2. 6. believeth, shall not be ¢ 


COMPREHEND, Job 37.5. Eph. 3. 18, [s.} Ezra 9. 7. confusion of face, Dan. 9. 7, 8. 


40. 11. John 1. 4. Rom. 13. 9. 
CONCEAL his blood, Gen. 37. 26. 
Job 27. 11. with Almighty I will net ¢ 

41. 12. | will not ¢. parts nor propection 

Prov. 25. 2. glory of God to ec. a thing 
Ps. 40. 10. | have not concealed thy loving 
Prov, 12. 23. prudent man concealeth know) 
CONCEIT, own, Prov. 18 11. & 26.5, 12, 

16 & 28. 11. Rom. 11. 25. & 12. 16. 
CONCEIVE, Judges 13. 3. Luke 1. 31. 
Job 15. 35. they ¢. mischief, Is. 59. 4. 
Ps, 51. 6. in sin did my mother c. me 
Is. 7. 14. a virgin shall c. a son 
' 33. 1). ye shall e. chaff 

59. 13. ¢. words of falsehood 


Ps. 44. 15. my c. is continually before me 
71. 1. let me never be put toc. 

1 Cor. 14. 33. God is not the author of ¢ 

CONGREGATION, Lev. 4. 21. 

Job 15. 34. c. of hypocrites desolate 

Ps. 1. 5. sinners in c. of the righteous 
26. 5. hated c. of evil doers 
74, 19. forget not c. of thy poor 
75, 2. receive c. | will judge uprightly 
&2. 1. God stands in c. of the mighty 
89. 5. faithfulness in c. of the saints 

Proy. 21. 16. remainin c. of dead 

Hos. 7. 12. chastise as ¢ hath heard 

Joel 2. 16, sanctify the e. 

CONIES, Vs 104, 18. Prov. 30. 26, 


Num. 11.12. have L conceived all this people | CONQUER, Rev. 6. 2. 


Ps. 7. 14. hath c. misehief—talsehood 
Song 3. 4. chamber of her that c. me 
Jer. 49. 30. c. a purpose against you 
Acts 5. 4. why hast thou c. in thy heart 
James 1. 15. Inst hath e. it bringeth forth 
CONCISION, Phil. 3, 2. 


Rom. &. 37. more than conquerors 

CONSCIENCE, John 8, 9. Acts 23.1 

Acts 24. 16 ac. void of offence 

Rom, 2. 15. ¢. bearing witness, 9. 1 
13. 5. not for wrath—for ¢, sake 

2 Cor. 1. 12. testimony of our 3. 


CONCLUDED them al) in unbelief, Rom.| 1 Tim. 3. 9. mystery of faith in puree. 


11. 32. 
Gal. 3, 22. scripture e. all under sin 
Eecl. 12. 11. conclusion of matter 


4.2. having their c. seared with bed 
iron 
Tit. 1.15. mind and c. is defiled 


CONCUPISCENCE, sinful lust, Rom. 7. 8.| Heb 9. 14. purge c. from dead works 


Col. 3. 5. 1 Thess. 4. 5. 
CONDEMN wicked, Deut. 25. 1. 
Job 9. 20. my own month shall c. me 
10. 2. [ will say to God, do not ce. me 
Ps. 37. 33. nor c. him when he is judged 
94. 21. they c. innocent blood 
Is. 50. 9. Lord will help me, who c. ne 
54. 17. tongue—thou shalt c. 
Luke 6, 37. ¢, not and ve shall not be c. 


10. 2. worshippers no more ¢. of sim 
2. hearts sprinkled from evil ¢. 
Acts 23. 1. geod conscience, 1 Tim. 1.19. Hee 
13. 18. 1 Pet. 3. 21, 
CONSENT, with one, Ps, 83.5. Zeph. 3. € 
Luke 14, 18. 1 Cor. 7. 5. ; 
Prov. 1, 10. entice thee, c. thou not 
Rom, 7. 16. 1c. to the kuy that it is good 
1 Tim. 6. 3. if any c. not to wholesome 


John 3. 17. God sent not his Son into the] Ps. 50. 38. consentedst to thief 


world to e. the world 

8. 11. neither do I ¢. thee, go thy way 
1 John 3, 20. heart e. us, QI. 
Mat, 12. 37. by words—condemned 
John 3. 18. who believe is not e. 
Rom. 8. 3. for sin ¢. sin in the flesh 
1 Cor. 11, 32. not be c. with the world 
Tit. 2. 8, speech that cannot be c. 

3. 11. being ¢. in himself 

Prov. 17. 15. condemmeth the jnst 
Rom. 8. 34. who is he that c. 

14, 22. c. not himself in that 
Luke 23. 40. same condemnation 
John 3. 19, this is the c. that light 

5, 24. shan net come into ¢. 
Rom. 8. 1. noe. to them in Christ Jesus 
l Tim. 3. 6. fall into ¢. of the devil 
James 3. 1. receive the greater c. 

5. 12. swear not, lest ye mil into c. 
Inde 4. of old ordained to this e. 
CONDESCEND, Rom. 12. 16. 
CONFESS, Lev. 5. 5. & 16. 2). 
Lev. 26. 40. if they c. their iniquities 
] Kings 8. 33. ¢ thy name, 35. 
Ps. 32. 5. I will c. my transgressions 
Mat. 10 32 shal) e me before men 
Luke 12 8 bim win Tc. before my Father 


Ow 


Acts 8. 1. consenting, 22. 20. : 
CONSIDER, Lev. 13. 13. Judges 18. 14, 
Deut. 4, 39. c, it in thine heart 

32. 29. O that—c. their latter end 
Ps, 8. 3. when | c. the heavens 

50, 22. ¢. this, ye that forget God 

64. 9. wisely c. of his doings 
Eecl. 5. ). c. not that they do evil 

7. 13. ¢. the work of God 
14. in day of adversity ¢ 
Is. 1. 3. my people doth not c. 

5, 12. neither c. operation of hands 
Hag. 1. 5, 7. Lord e. your ways, 2. 15, 18, 
2 Tim. 2. 7. c. what | say and Lord give 
Heb. 3. Ll. c, apostle and high priest 

7. 4. c. how great this man was 

10, 24, c. one another to provoke 

12. 3. c. him that endured such 
Job 1. & hast thou considered my sery 2 & 
Ps. 31. 7. hast c. my trouble 

77. 5. have c. days of old 
Mark 6, 52. ¢. not miracle of loaves 
Rom, 4. 19. ¢. not his own body dead 
Mat. 7. 3. considerest not the beam 
Ps. 41. 1. blessed considereth the jx: r 
Prov. 31, 16, she c. a field and buyeth it 
Ts. 44 19. none ec. in his heart 


Rom. 10.9. c. with tny mouth Lord Jesus,’ Heb. 13. 7. considering end of conversatiea 


14. 11. & 15.9. Phil. 2 “4. 
James 5.16. ¢. your faults une to another 
1 John 1. 9. if we ec. oursins, he is fhithful 
4.15. e. Jesnsis Son of God, 2.3.2Jn. 7. 
Heh. 1) 13. confessed, Ezra 10. 1. 
Prov. 28. 13. confesseth and forsaketh 


CONSIST, Col. 1. 17. Luke 12. 15. 
CONSOLATION, Acts 4. 36, & 15. 31 
Luke 2. 25. waited for e. of Israel 

6. 24, wo rich, have received yous @ 
Rom. 15. 5. God of ¢. grant you be 
2Cor. | 5. so our c. 2boundeth by Christ | 


Josh. 7. 19. confession, 2 Chron, 30, 22. Ezra! Phi}. 2. 1. if any c. in Christ 


10 11. Dan. 9. 4. 
Rom. 10, 10. €. 1s made to salvation 
1 Thin. 6, 12. witnessed a goad c. 


2 Thess. 2. 16, given us everlasting # 
Heb. 6. 18. might have strong ¢ 
‘Jax. 15, 11. conselations 
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CONSTR AIN, Gat. 6 12 Acts 16. 15. 
2 Cor. 5. 14. for the love of Christ c. us be- 
@ause we thus judge 
1 Pet. 5. 2. not by constraint 
CONSUME, Deut. 5. 25, & 7. 16. 
Exod. 33. 3. lest 1c. thee in the way 
Ps. 37 20). they shall c. into smoke 
39, 11. lis beauty to ¢. 49. 14. 
78 33. days did he c. in vanity 
Ezek. 4. 17. c. away for iniquity 
2 Thess. 2. 8. Lord shall c. with spirit 
James 4. 3. c. it upon your lusts 
Exod. 3. 2. bush was not consumed 
Ps. 90. 7. we are c. by thy anger 
119. 139. my zeal hath c. me 
Proy. 5. 11. thy flesh and body are c. 
fa, 64. 7. c. us because of our iniquities 
Lam. 3. 22. of Lord’s mercy we are not 
consumed 
Gal. 5. 15. be not c. one of another 
= 4 24. Lord is a consuming tire, Heb, 12. 


Levy. 25. 16. conswmption, Deut. 28. 22. Is. 10. 
22, 23. and 28. 22. 
CONTAIN, Ezek. 23. 32. and 45, 11. 
1 Kings 8. 27. heaven of heavens cannot c. 
thee, 2 Chron. 2. 6. and 6. 18. 
John 21. 25. world not c. the books 
1 Cor. 7. 9. if they cannot c. let marry 
CONT'EMN, God—wicked, Ps. 10. 13 
Ezek. 21. 13. if sword c. the rod, 10, 
Ps. 15. 4. a vile person is contemned 
Job 12. 21. he pours contempt on princes, Ps. 
107. 40. 
123. 3. filled with c. 4. 
Dan. 12. 2. some to everlasting c. 
Mal. 1. 7. table of Lord is contemptible 
2.9. made you c. before all people 
2 Cor. 10. 10. his speech is c, 
CONTEND, Deut. 2. 9. Job 9. 3. 
Is. 49. 25. 1 will c. with them that ce. 
50. 8. who will c. with me 
57 16. for [ will not c. for ever 
Jer. 12. 5. how canst c with horses 
Amos 7. 4. Lord calleth to c. by fire 
Jude 3. c. earnestly for faith 
Job 10. 2. cause why thou contendest 
40. 2 thatc.—eth with Almighty in- 
struct 
flab. 1. 3. contention, Acts 15. 39. Phil. 1. 16. 
1 Thess. 2. 2. 
frov. 13. 10. by pride cometh c. 
17, 14. leave off c. before it be 
18 6. fool’s lips enter into c. 
22. 10. cast out scorner, and c. shall 
Jer 15. 10. borne me a man of c. 
Prov. 18. 18, 19. contentions, 19. 13. and 23. 
29. and 27. 15. 1 Cor. 1. 11. Tit. 3. 9. 
Prov 21. 19. contentious, 26.21. and 27. 15. 
Rom. 2 8 } Cor, 11. 16, 
CONTENT, Gen. 37. 27. Luke 3. 14 
Phil. 4. 11. state therewith to be c. 
1 Tim. 6, 8. raiment let us be ec. 
Heb. 13. 5. be c. with such things 
3 Jokn 10. with malicious words not e, 
1 Tim. 6. 6. godliness with contentment 
CONTINUE, Exod. £1. 21. Lev. 12. 4. 
1 Sam. 12. 14, c folowing the Lord 
1 Kings 2. 4. Lord may c. his word 
Ps. 36. 10. c. thy loving kindness 
102. 28. children of servanis shall ¢ 
119. 91. c¢ according to thy word 
John 8. 31. if ye c. in my word 
15. 9. c. ye in my love, 10. 
Acts 13. 43. to c. in grace of God 
14, 22. to c. in the faith 
Rom 6. 1. shall we c. in sin that grace 
11, 22. if thou c. in his goodness 
Col J. 23. if ye c. in faith and not 
4. 2. c. in prayer and watch 
1 Tim. 2. 15. if they c. in faith 
4. 16. doctrine c. in them 
2 Tim. 3. 14. c in things learned 
Heb, 13. 1. let brotherly love c. 
Rey, 13.5. toc 2 inonths 
Gen. 40. 4. continurd, Neh. 5. 16. 
Luke 6. 12. c. all night in prayer 
22, 28. c. with me in my temptations 
Acts 1. 14. c. with one accord in prayer 
2. 42. c. stedfastly in apostie’s doctrine 
20. 7. c. his speech till midnight 
Heb. 8. 9. c. not in my covenant 
1 John 2. 19. would have c. with us 
Job 14, 2. shadow and continueth not 
Gal. 3. 10. that c. not in all things 
1 Tim. 5. 5. c. in supplication and prayer 
Heb. 7. 24. this man because he c. ever 
James 1. 25. looketh into law and c. not 
Jer. 30, 23. continuing, Rom. 12. 12. Acts 2. 
46. Heb. 13. 14, 
CONTINUAL, Exod. 29, 42, Num, 4. 7. Pr 
15. 15. Ts. 14 6. 
Rom. 9.2. Gen. 6 4 only evil continually 
fs 34.1. his praise ¢ in my mouth 
52.1 gundness s “God endureth ec. 
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Ps. 71. 3. I may c. resort 
14. IT will hope c, and praise more 
73, 23. yet Lam c. with thee 
119. 44. keep thy law c. forever 
117. respect to thy statutes c. 
Prov. 6. 21. bind them c. upon thy heart 
Is. 58. 11. Lord shall guide thee ¢. 
Hos, 12. 6. wait on thy God c. 
Acts 6. 4. give ourselves ¢. to prayer 
Heb. 13. 15. sacrifice of praise to God c. 
Deut, 28. 50. continuance, Ps. 139. 16. 1s. 64. 
5. Rom. 2. 7. 
CONTRADICT—ING—ION, Acts 13, 45, 
Heb. 7. 7. and 12, 3. 
CONTRARY, Esther 9. 1, Mat. 14, 24. 
Lev. 26, 21. walk c. to, 23, 27, 28, 40, 41, 
Acts 12. 13. c. to the law, 23. 3. 
26. 9. many things ¢ to name of Jesus 
Rom. 11, 24. grafted c. to nature 
16. 17. c. to the doctrine recei> +d 
Gal. 5. 17. are c. one to the other 
1 Thess. 2. 15. are c. to all men 
1 Tim. 1. 10. is c. to sound doctrine 
CONTRIBUTION, Rom, 14, 26. 
CONTRITE heart, or spirit, Ps 34, 18. and 
; Ol. 17. Is. 57, 15, 16. and 66. 2. 
CONTROVERSY, Deut. 17. 8 and 21. 5, 
and 25, 1. 2 Chron. 19. 9. Ezek. 44. 24. 
Jer. 25. 31. Lord hatha c. Is. 34, 8. Hos. 4.1. 
and 12, 2, Mic. 6, 2, 
1 Tim. 3.16 without ¢. great is mystery 
CONVENIENT, Jer. 40. 4, 5. Acts 24. 25, 
Prov. 30.8, feed with food c. for me 
Rom. 1, 26, to do things—not ce, 
Eph. 5. 4. talking and jesting not c. 
Philem. 8. to enjoin thee which is c. 
CONVERSATION, Gal. 1, 13. Eph. 2.3. and 
4, 22. Heb. 13.7.1 Tim. 7. 12. 
Ps. 37, 14. such as be of upright c. 
50. 23. orders his c. aright, I will shew 
2 Cor. 1. 12. in sinsariiy had our c. 
Phil. 1. 27. Jet c. be as becometh gospel 
3. 20. our c. is in heaven, from whence 
Heb. 13. 5. let ¢. he without covetousness 
James 3. 13, shew out of good c. works 
1 Pet. 1, 15, holy in al] manner of ¢ 
2. 12. having c. honest among Gentiles 
3. 1. won by chaste c. of wives, 2. 
16. accuse your good c. in Christ 
2 Pet. 2.7. vexed with filthy c. of wicked 
3.11. in all holy c. aad godliness 
CONVERSION of Gentiles, Acts 15. 3. 
CONVERT, and be healed, Is. 6. 10. 
James 5. 19. err, and one c. him, 20. 
Ps. 51. 13. sinners—ecunverted to thee 
Is. 60. 5, abundance of the sea c. to thee 
Mat. 13. 15. should be c. and I heal them 
18. 3. except ye be c. and become as 
chiidren 
Luke 22, 32. whan thou arte strenzthen 
Acts. 3. 39. repent and dé ¢. sins Liotted 
Ps. 10, 7. converting the sou! 
CONVINCE, Tit. 1.9. Jude 15. 
Job 32. 12. convinced, Acte 18, 28. 1 Cor. 14, 
24. James 2. 9. 
John 8. 46. who convinceth me of sin 
CORD, Josh. 2. 15. Mic. 2. 5, 
Job 30. 11. be hath loosed my ce, 
Eccl. 4. 12. a threefold ¢. is not broken 
12, €. ere silver c. be loosed 
Is. 54, 2. lengthen thy c. and strengthen 
Job 30. 8. holden in cords o’ affliction 
Ps. 2. 3. cast away their c. from us 
129. 4. cut asunder c. cf wicked 
Prov. 5. 22. holden with c of his sins 
Is, 5. 18. draw iniquity with c. of vanity 
Hos. 11. 4, drew them w’thc. of a man 
CORN, Gen. 41. 57. and 42, 2, 19. 
Josh. 5. 11. eat of the oll c. of the ‘and, 12 
'Job 5, 26. as a shock of c. cometh in 
Ps. 65. 13. valleys covered with c. 
72, 16, handful of c. in the earth 
78. 24. given them c. of heaven to eat 
Prov. 11. 26. withhold 2th c. people curse 
Is. 62. 8, I will no more give c. to enemies 
Ezek. 36, 29. call for ¢, and increase it 
Hos, 2, 9. take away my c¢. in time thereof 
10, 11, loveth tr tread out the c. 
14, 7. shall revive as c. and grow as 
vine 
Zech. 9, 17. c. make young men cheerful 
Mat. J2. J. to pluck the ears of c. 
John 12, 24, except c. of wheat fall into 
CORNER, Prov. 7. 8, 12. Lev. 21.5. 
Prov. 21. 9. better dwell inc 25. 24, 
Is. 30. 20. teachers removed into c. 
Zech. 10. 4. ont of him came forth the c. 
| Mat. 21. 42. become head of c. Acts 4. 11.1 
Pet. 2. 7. 
| #’s. 118. 22 corner-stone, Ts. 28. 16, 1 Pet. 2. 
6. Eph. 2, 20. Mat. 21, 42. 
| CORRECT thy son and he, Prov. 29. 17. 
Ps. 2) 11. with rebukes dost c. man for 
94. 10. chastizeth heathen not c. thee 
Jer. 2. 19. own wickedness shall c. thee 
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Jer. 10, 24, c. me but with judgment 
30. 11. c, in measure, 46, 28. 

Job 5. 17. happy is the man whom God e. 

Prov. 3. 12, whom the Lord loveth Le @ 

Job 37. 13. whether for correction 

Prov. 3. 11. but be not weary of his c. 

22. 15. rod of c. shall drive foolishness 
23. 13. withold not c. from the child 

Jer. 2. 30. they received not c. 5.3 and? 
28. Zeph. 3, 2. 

Hab. 1. 12, established them for c. 

2 Tim. 3. 16. scripture profitable for c. 

CORRUPT, Job 17. 1. Ps. 38. 5. 

Gen. 6. 11, 12. earth c. before God 

Ps. 14. 1. they are c. 53, 1, and 73. 8, 

Mal. 1. 14. sacrificeth tothe Lord ac thing 

Mat. 7. 17, 18. a c. tree brings—frui 

12, 33. make tree c. and fruit c. 

Eph. 4. 22. old man which is c. 

29. let no c. communication proceed 

1 Tim. 6. 5. of c. minds, 2 Tim. 3, 8, 

Mat, 6. 19. rust doth c. 20 

1 Cor. 15. 33. evil communications c. good 

2 Cor. 2. 17. as many who c. the word 

Jude 10. those they c. themselves 

Gen. 6. 12. all flesh bad c. his way 

Deut. 9. 12. thy people c. themselves, 32. 5, 

Hos. 9. 9. have deeply c. themselves 

2 Cor. 7. 2. we have c. no man 

1 gee 9. 25. corruptible, and 15. 53.1 Pet 1 

BEQBeor § 

Job 17. 14. corruption, Ps. 16.10. and 49 9. 
Is, 38. 17. Dan. 10, 8. John 2. 6. Acts 2. 97. 
31, and 13. 34, 37. Rom. 1.21.1 Cor. 15, 42, 
50. Gal. 6. 8. 2 Pet. 1. 4. and 2. 12, 19. 

COST, 2Sam. 19. 42. and 24. 24. 1 Chron, 21 
24. Luke 14, 28, 

COVENANT, Gen. 17. 2. and 26, 28. 

Gen. 9, 12. token of the e. 13. 17. 

17. 4. my ¢ is with thee, 7. 19, 
11. a token of the c. betwixt 
13. my ceshall be in the flesh 
14. he hath broken my c. 

Exod, 2. 24 God remembered his c. with 
Abraham 
31. 16. sabbath for a perpetual c. 
34, 28. wrote words of c. 

Lev. 26. 15, ye brake my c. 

Judges 2, 1. never break c. with you 

1 Chron, 16, 15. always mindful of his e 
Psal. 111. 5. and 105, 8. 

Neh. 9. 38. we may make a sure c. 

Job 31. 1. I made ac. with mine eyes 

Ps. 95. 14. Lord will shew them his c, 

. 17, not dealt falsely in thy c. 

. 5. made ac. with me by sacrifice 

. 20. broken his c. Is. 33. 8. 

. 20. have respect to the ce. 

. 37, not stedfast in his c, 10, 

89. 3. [have made ac. with my chosen 

28. my c. shall stand fast, 34. 

132. 12. chidren will keep my c. 
Prov, 2. 17. forgetteth the c. of her God 
Is. 28. i&. vour ec. with death 

42. 6. given thee for c. of people 

54. 10. nore. of my peace be removed 

56. 4. take hold of my c. 6. 

Jer. 14. 21. break not c. with us 

31, 51. make a new ce. with Israel 

50. 5. to Lord in a perpetual c. 

Ezek. 20. 37. bring into bond of ¢. 

Dan. 9. 27. confirm ¢. with many 

Hos. 6. 7, have transgressed the c. 

10. 4. swearing falsely in making ¢ 

Mal. 2. 14. the wife of thy c. 

co. 1. messenger of the c. 

Acts 3. 25. the children of the c. 

Rom. 1. 31. c. breakers 

Heb. 8. 6. he is the mediator of 4 bettsre 7 9 

Gen. 9. 15. everlasting covenant, 17.7, 13 1% 
Lev. 24. 8. 2Sam. 23.5. 1 Chr. 10. 17 Pe. 
105. 10, Is. 24. 5. and 55. 3. and 61 8. Jer 
32. 40. Ezek. 16. 60. and 37,26. Heb. 13.20 

Gen. 17. 9, 10. keep, keepest, keepeth, cove- 
nant, Exod. 19. 5. Deut. 9. 12. and 20 
and 33, 9. 1 Kings 8. 23. and Il. li. 9 
Chron. 6, 14, Neh. 1. 5. and 9. 32. Ps. 25 
10, and 103, 18, and 132, 12. Dan. 9. 4. 

Gen 15. 18. Lord made covenent, Exod. 34. 27 
Deut. 5, 2, 3.2 Kings 23. 2. Job 31. 1 

Jer. 31. 31. new covenant, Heb. &. 8, 13, and 
12, 24. 

Gen. 9. 15. remember covenant, Exod. 6 5, 
Lev. 26, 42, 45. Ps. 105. 8. and 106. 45 
Ezek. 16. 60. Amos 1. 9. Luke 1. 72. 

Lev. 2. 13. covenant of salt, Num. 18. 19,2 
Chron. 13. 5. 

Deut. 17. 2. transgressed the covenant, Josh 7. 
11, 15. and 23. 16. Judges 2. 20. 2 K ngs 18. 
12. Jer. 34, 18. Hos. 6, 7. and 8. 1. 

Rom. 9. 4. covenants, Gal. 4. 24. 

Eph. 2. 12 «. of promise 

COVER, Exod. 10. 5. and 40. ¥ 

Exod, 21, 33. dig a pit and not c. it 

33,22. J will ‘hee with my hand 
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Seat. 33.12 Lord shall c. him all dev 
Sam, 24. 3. c, his feet, Judges 3 24 
Neh 4.5. c, not their iniquity 
Job 16, 18. c. thou not my blood 
Ps. 91. 4. c. thee with his feathers 
Ts. 58. 7, naked that thou c. him 
11.9. as the waters c. the sea, Hab. 2. .= 
Hos. 10, 8. say to nountains, c. us, Luke 2% 
30 Rev. 6. 16 
1 Gor. 11. 7. man ought not to c. head 
1 Pet. 4. 8. charity shall c.a multitude of sins 
Job 31, 33. if [ covered my transgressions 
Ps. 32. 1. whose sin is c. Rom. 4. 7. 
85. 2. hast c. all their sin 
Lam. 3. 44. c. thyself with a cloud 
Mat. 16. 26. nothing ec. that shall not 
Ps. 104. 2. coverest thyself with light 
73. 6. violence covereth them as garment 
Prov. 10. 12. love c. all sins 
28. 13. that c. his sins—not prosper 
4 28 2). covering, 1 Cor. 1). 15. 
4 6. covert, 16.4. and 32, 2. Ps. 61. 4. Jer. 
D, 28. 


COVET, Exod. 20. 17. Mic. 2. 2. 
1 Cor 19. 31. c. earnestly best gifts 
14. 39 ¢ to prophecy and forbid noe 
Acts 20. 33. coveted, 1 Tim. 6. 10. 
Prov. 21 26. coveteth, Hab. 2. 9. 
Ps. 10. 3. wicked blesseth the covetous 
{uke 16 14 Pharisees who were ¢ 
1 Cor 5.10. or with the c. 11. 
6. 10 nor c. shall inherit kingdom of 
Eph. 5. 5. por ce. who is an idolater 
1 Tim. 3. 3 bishop must not be c. 
2 Tim. 3.2 in last days c. boasters 
2 Pet. 2. 14 exercised with e practices 
Exod. 18. 21. hating covetous. ess 
Ps, 119. 36. to testimonies and not to c. 
Prov. 28. 16 hateth c. shall prolong days 
Ezek. 33. 21. heart goeth after their ¢. 
Luke 12. 15. beware of c. for man’s life 
Col. 3.5. ¢ which is idolatry 
Heb. 13. 5. conversation without c. 
COUNSEL, Num. 27. 21. and 31. 16. 
Job 5. 13. c. of froward carried headlong 
W 13. he hath c. and understanding 
21 16. c. of wicked far from me, 22. 18. 
38 3. who is this that darkeneth c. by 
words without knowledge, 42. 3. 
1.1. walks not in c. of ungodly 
16. 7. bless Lord who giveth me c. 
43 10, 11. c. of Lord stands forever, Pr. 
19, 21. Is. 46. 10, 11. 
55. 14. we took sweet c. together 
73. 24. guide me by thy c. and receive 
83, 3. taken crafty c. against people 
Prov. 1. 25. set at nought all my ec. 
8. 14. &. is mine and sound wisdom 
11 14 where noe. is people fall 
20. 18. purpose established by c. 
21. 39. no wisdom nor c, against Lord 
24. 6. by wise c. make war 
27. 9. sweetness—hby hearty c. 
Is. 11. 2. spirit of c. and might 
28, 29. Lord wonderful in c. and 
40. 14. with whom took he c. 
44. 25. performs c. of his messengers 
Jer. 32. 19. God great in c. mighty 
Zech. 6, 13. c. of peace between them 
Luke 7. 30. rejected c. of God against 
Acts 2. 23, by determinate c. 4. 28. 
5. 38. if this e. be of men it shall 
20. 27. to declare all the c. of God 
Eph. 1. 1]. after c. of his own will 
Ezra 4. 5. counsellors, 7. 14. Job. 3. 14. and 
12 17. Dan. 3. 24. 
Ps. 119. 24. thy testimonies are my c. 
Prov Ll. 14. in muititude of c. is safety, 24. 
26. and 15, 22, 
12, 20. toc of peace is joy 
Is J] 26 restore thy c. as at beginning 
S § Wonderful C. the mighty God 
19 J1 wisec of Pharaoh—brutish 
COUNT, Exod. 12. 4. Lev. 23. 15. 
Num. 23. 10. who can ec. the dust of 
Ico 31. 4. doth not he c. all my steps 
Ps, 139, 18. if Ie. them—more than 
22. hate thee, | c. them my enemies 
Acts 20. 24. neither c. [ my life dear to 
Phil. 3. 7, 8, 9. Ic. all things loss—dung 
13. Lc. not myself te have apprehended 
James 1. 2. c. it all joy when ye fall into 
5. Ll. we c. them happy who endure 
Gen. 15. 6. counted to him for righteousness 
Ps. 105. 31. Rom. 4, 3. 
Is. 40. 17. c. to him less than nothing 
Hos. 8. 12. of law c. as a strange thing 
Luke 21. 36. c. worthy to escape 
Acts 4, 41. that c. worthy to suffer 
® Thess. 1. 5. c. worthy of the kingdom 
. Tin. |. 12. he c. me faithful, putting 
5. 17. ¢. worthy of double honour 
Aieb. 3. 3. c. worthy of more glory 
10. 29. e. blood of covenant unaoty 
COUNTENANCE, Gen. 4. 5. and 31.2 
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Num. 6, 26. lift up his c. on thee 
1 Sam. 1. 18. her c. was no more sad 
1G. 7. look not on his c. nor height 

Neh. 2, 2. why is thy c. sad 

Job 29, 24, light of thy ¢. they cast 

Ps.4.6 itup light of thy ec. 80. 3, 7. 

9u. &. wettest secret sins in light of c. 

Song 2. 14, let me see thy c. comely 

Mat. 6. 16. as hypocrites of a sad c. 

Acts 2. 28. full of joy with thy c. 

COUNTRY, far, Mat. 21. 33. and 25. 14. 
Mark 12.1. Luke 15. 13 and 19. 12. and 
20.9. Prov. 25. 25. 

Heh, 11. 9. declare they seek a c. 

16. they desire a better c.—heavenly 

2 Cor. 11. 26. cowntrymen, 2 Thess. 2. 14. 

COURAGE, Josh. 2. 11. Acts 28 15. 

Num. 13. 20. be of good c. Deut. 31. 6. and 7. 
23. Josh. 1. 6, 7, 9, 18. and 10, 25. and 31. 
6. 2Sam. 10. 12. and 13. 28, 1 Chron. 22. 
13. and 28. 20, Ezra 10. 4. Ps. 27. 14. and 
31. 24. [s. 41. 6. 

COURSE, Acts 13. 25. and 16. 11. 

Acts 20, 24. finish my c. with joy 

Eph. 2. 2. according to ¢. of this world 

2 Thess. 3. 1 may have free c. and be 

2 Tim, 4. 7. I have tinished my c. 

COURT, Exod. 27.9. Is. 34. 13. 

Amos 7. 13. Bethel is king’s c. 

Ps. 65. 4. may dwell in thy «. 

84. 10. day in thy courts beter 
92. 13. flourish in c. of our God 
100. 4. enter his c. with praise 

[s. 1. 12. who required to tread my c. 

62. 9. drink it in c. of my holiness 

Luke 7, 25. delicate are in king’s c. 

Rev. 11, 2. ¢. without temple leave out 

| Pet. 3. 8. be pitiful, courtecus 

Acts 27. 3. courtevusly, 28. 7. 

CRAFT, Dan. 8. 25, Mark 14. 1. Acts 18 3. 
and 19. 25, 97. Rev. 18. 22. 

Job 5, 12. disappointeth devices of crafty 

15. 5, uttereth iniquity, choosest tongue 
ofc 

Ps, 83. 3. taken c counsel against 

2 Cor. 12. 16. being c. [ caught with guile 

Job 5, 13. craftiness, 1 Cor. 3. 19, Luke 20. 
23. 2 Cor, 4.2. Eph. 4. 14. 

CREATE, Gen. 1. 1, 21, 27. and 2 3. 

Ps. 51. 10. c. in me a clean heart 

Is. 4. 5, c. upon every dwelling place 

45.7. L form light and c, darkness, I make 

peace and c, evil 

57. 19. Ic. the fruit of the lips, peace 

65. 17. Ic. new heavens and new earth 
18. rejoice in what I c. Lc. Jerusalem 

Ps. 104. 30. spirit they are created 

102. 18. people which shall be c. 

148. 5. commanded, and they were ¢ 

Is. 43. 7. Lhave c. him for my glory 

Jer. 31, 22. c.a new thing in earth 

Mal. 2. 10. hath not one God ec. us 

Eph. 2. 10. ¢. in Christ Jesus unto good 

3.9. c. all things by Jesus Christ 

4, 24, after Gad is c. in righteousness 
Col. 1. 16. all things were c. by him 

3. 10, image of lim that c. him 

1 Tim. 4. 3. which God c. to be received 

Rev. 4. 11. hast c. all—are and were c. 

10. 6. c. heaven and things therein 

Amos 4. 13. createth the wind 

Mark 10. 6. creation, 13. 19. Rom. 1. 20, and 
& 22. Rev. 3, 14. 

Rom. 1. 25. creature—Creator 

Eccl. 12. 1. remember thy C. in the days 

Is. 40. 28. C. of ends of earth 

43. 15. Lord C. of Israel, your King 

1 Pet. 4. 19. as to a faithful C. 

Gen. 1. 20. creature, Lev. 11 # 

Mark 16. 15. preach the gospaA tu every ¢. 

tom. 8. 20. ¢. was made subject to vanity 
19. c. waiteth, 21. c. be delivered 

2 Cor. 5. 17. man in Christ is a new c. 

Gal, 6. 15, availeth but a new c. 

Col. 1, 15. first-born of every c. 

1 Tim. 4. 4. every c. of God is good 

Heb. 4. 13. nor any c. not manifest 

Is, 13. 21. creatures, James 1. 18. 

Ezek. 15, 19. living creatures, 3. 13. Kev. 4. 
6, 9. and 5. 6, 11, 14. 

CREEP, Ley. 11. 31. Ps. 104. 20. 

2 Tim. 3. 6. who c. into houses 

Jude 4. crept in unawares 

CRIB, Prov, 14, 4, Is. 1. 3. 

CRIME, Job 31. 11, Ezek. 7. 2? 

CRIMSON, as wool, Is. 1 18. Jer 4.30 2 
Chron. 2. 7. and 3. 14 

CROOKED generatior, Deut. 32. 5, 

Ps. 125. 5. aside to their c. ways 

Prov. 2. 15. whose ways are c. and they fro- 
ward . 

Eccl. |. 15..that which is c. cannot be made 
Straight, 7. 13. 

Is 40. 4. c. shall be made straight, 45.2. and 

45. 16. Luke J. 5. 
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Is. 59. 8. make c. paths, Lam. 3 9, 
Phil. 2. 15. in midst of c. generation 
CROSS, John 19. 17—31. Luke 23. 26. 
Mat. 10. 38. takes nu up his c. and follow: 
16. 24. Luke 9. 23. and 14, 27, 7 os 
1 Cor. 1. 17. lest the c. of Christ be made | 
18. preaching of c. is to them foolishness 
Gal. 5. 11. then is oflence of c. ceased 
6. 12. suffer persecution for c. of Christ 
14. glory save in c. of Lord Jesus Ch 
Phil. 2. 8. obedient to death of c. 
3. 18. they are eneniies of c. of Crarist 
Col. 1. 20. peace through blood of his «. 
2. 14. took—nailing it to his ¢ 
Heb. 12. 2. for joy—endured the ce. 
CROWN, Lev. & 9. Esther 1. 11. 
Job 31. 36. bind it as ac. to me 
Ps, 89. 39. hast profaned his c. 
Pr. 12. 4. virtuous woman is ac. to husband 
14, 24. c. of wise is their riches 
16. 31. hoary head is c. of glory 
17. 6. children’s children are c. cf oid 
Song 3. 11. behold king Solomon with ¢ 
Is. 28. 5. Lord of hosts for ¢. of glory 
62. 3. thou shalt be a c. of glory 
1 Cor. 9. 25. to obtain corruptible c. 
Phil. 4. 1. my joy and c. 1 Thess. 2. 19. | 
2 Tim. 4. 8. laid up—a c. of righteousness 
James 1, 12. receive a c. of life 
1 Pet. 5. 4. receive ac. of glory 
Rev. 2. 10. give thee ac. of life 
3. 11. that no man take thy v. 
Ps. 8.5. crowned with glory and nonour, Heb 
2.7, 9. Ps. 21. 3. 
Pr 14, 18 prudent are c. with knowledge 
Ps. 65. 11. crownest year with goodness 
103. 4. crowneth with loving kindness 
Zech. 6. 1], 14. crowns, Rev. 4, 4, 10. and 9, 
7. and J2.3 and 13.1 and 19, 12, 
CRUCIFY, Mat. 20. 19. and 23, 34, Luke 
23. 21. John 19. 6, 15. 
Acts 2. 23, crucified and slain, 4. 10. 
Rom. 6. 6. our old man is c. with hin 
1 Cor. 1..13. was Paul c. 23. Christ c. 
2. 2. save Jesus Christ and him e, 
2 Cor. 13. 4. was c. through weakness 
Gal. 2. 20. I am c. with Christ nevertheless 
3. 1. Christ is set forth ¢. among you 
5.24. Christ’s have c. the flesh witk 
affection 
6. 14. world is c. to me and I to world 
Rev. 11. 8. where also our Lord was c. 
CRUEL, Prov. 5. 9. and 11. 17. and 27. 4 
Gen. 49. 7. cursed wrath, for it was ¢ 
Job 30. 21. thou art become e. to me 
Pr. 12. 10. tender mercies of wicked are e 
Song 8. 6. jealousy is cruel as grave 
Is. 13. 9. day of Lord cometh c. with 
Jer. 6. 23. c. and have no mercy, 50 42 
Heb. 11. 36. had trial of c. mockin 
CRUMBS, Mat. 15. 27. Luke 16. 21, 
CRY, Exod, 5. 8. and 3. 7, 9. 
Gen. 18. 21. to the c. that is come u 
Exod. 2. 23. their c. came up to God 
22. 23. I will surely hear their e. 
2 Sam. 22.7. my c. did enter into his ears 
Job 34. 28. he hears c. of afflicted 
Ps. 9. 12. he forgets not c. of humble | 
34, 15. his ears are open to their ¢ 
145. 19. he will hear theirc. __ 
Jer 7. 16. neither lift upc. nor prayer fos 
them, 11. 11, 14. 
Mat. 25. 6, at midnight a c. made 
Ps. 34. 15. righteous c. and Lord hears 
Is, 40. 6. voice said c.—what c. 


42. 2. not c. nor lift up voice ¢ 
58.1. c. aloud, spare not, shew transgres 
sion 


Ezek. 9. 4, that c. for all the abominations 
Joel 1. 19. to thee will Tc. 
Jonah 3. 8. c. mightily to God 
‘fat. 12 19. shall not strive nore 
Luke 18. 7. c. day and night to him 
19. 40. stones would c. out 
P sms. 8. 15. spirit c. Abba Father 
Ps. 22. 5. cried and were delivered 
34. 6. this poor man c. and Lord heard 
119, 145. Ic. with my whole heart 
138. 3. I c. thou answeredst me 
Lam. 2. 18. their heart c. to Lord 
Hos. 7. 14. not c. with their heart 
Prov. 2. 3. thou criest after knowledge 
Gen. 4. 10. brother’s blood crieth 
Prov. 1, 20. wisdom c. without 
Mic. 0. 9. Lord’s voice c. to the city 
Prov. 19. 18. crying, wech. 4 7. Mat 3 
Heb. 5. 7. Rev. 21. 4. 
CUBIT unto his stature, Mat. 6. 27. 
CUMBER, Luke 10. 40. and 13 7 
CUP, Gen. 40. 11. and 44. 2. 
Ps. J1. 6. portion of their c. 
16. 5. Yord is portion of my ¢€ 
23. 5. my c. runneth over 
73. 10. waters of a full c. are WsaEg om 
116. 13. take c. of salvotion 
90 
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fe. 51 17. c. of trembling, 22. Zech. 12. 2. 
Ser. 16. 7. nor give c. of consolation 
25. 15. wine c. of fury, 17.28. Lam. 4. 21. 
Ezek. 22. 31, 32. 5 j 
Hab 2. 16. c. Lord’s right hand, Ps. 75.8 
Mat 10. 42. c. of cold water only 
20 22. able to drink of the c. ~ 
23, 25. make clean outside of c. 
26. 39. let this c. pass from me } 
* ,0hu 18. 11. c. which my Father hath given — 
- Cor. 10. 16. c. of blessing which we : 
21. drink c. of Lord and c. of dev- 
ils 
11. 25. this ec. is New Testament H 
26. ae this c. 27. 28. Luke 22. 


Bev. 16 19. c. of his wrath, 14. 10, 
CURIOUS, Exod. 35. 32. Acts 19. 19 | 
Ps. 139. 15. curiously wrought 
CURSE them, Num. 5, 18, 19, 22, 24, 27 
Gen. 27. 12. bring a c. upon me 
13 on me be thy c. my son 

Deut, 11. 26 blessing and c. 30. 1. 

23. 5. turned c. into blessing, Neh. 13 


Prov. 3. 33. c. of Lord in house of wicked 
26 2. c. causeless sha'l not come 
Mal 2.2.send ac. upon you 
3. 9. ye are cursed with ac. 

{s. 65.15. for, or w bea c. Jer. 24.9. & 25. 
18. & 29. 18. & 42. 18. & 44. 8,12. & 26 6 | 
& 49. 13, 

Gen. 8. 21. I will not again curse ground 

12. 3. c. him that curseth thee 

Exod. 22. 28. nor c. ruler of thy people 

Lev. 19. 14. shall not c. the deaf 

Num. 22. 6. come, c. me this people, 17. 

Deut. 23. 4. hired Balaam to c. Josh. 24. 9. 
Neh. 13. 2. 

Judges 5. 23. c. ye Meroz, c. bitterly 

2 Sam. 16. 10. let him c. because Lord, 11, 

Job 1. 11. he will c. thee to face, 2. 5. 

2.9. ¢ sod and die 

Ps. 109. 28. let thein c. but bless thou 

Prov. 11. 26. people shall c. him, 24. 24. 

Eccl. 10. 20. c. not the king in chamber 

fer. 15. 10. every one doth c. me 

Mal. 2. 2. I will c. your blessings 

Mat. 5. 44. bless them that c. you 

som. 12. 14. bless and c. not 

Gen. 49. 7. cursed be their anger 

Tx 3. 1. Job opened, c. his day, 8. 

5. 3. Ic. his habitation, 24. 18. 
Ps. 119. 21. proud are c. 37. 22. 
Jer- 11. 3. c. be man that obeys not 
17. 5. c. be man that trusteth in man 
48. 10. c. doeth work of Lord deceitfully 

Deut. 30. 19. sea Rom. 3. 14. Heb. 6. 8. 
Ps. 10 7. & 59. 12. & 109. 17. 

CUSTOM, Gen. 31. 35. Rom. 13. 7. Luke 4. | 
16. 1 Cor. 11. 16. Jer. 10. 3. 

CUT, Lev. 1. 6, 12. & 22. 24. 

Zech. 11. 10. cut asunder, Mat. 24. 51. Luke 
12. 46. Jer. 48. 2. & 50. 23. Ps. 129. 4. | 

Luke 13. 7, 9. cut down, Job 22. 16, 20. | 

Job 4. 7. cut off, 8. 14. Ps. 37. 9, 28. & 76. 12. 
& 90.10. & 101.5. Prov, 2. 22. Mat. 5. 30. ; 
& 18. 8. Rom. 11. 22. 2 Cor. 11. 12. Gal. 5 
12. 

Acts 5. 33. cut to heart, 7. 54. 

CYMBAL, Ezra 3. 10. Ps. 150. 5. 

1 Cor. 13. 1. I am become a tinkling ¢ 


D 


DAINTY, Job 33. 20. Prov. 23. 6. 
Gen. 49, 20. yield roval dainties 
Ps. 14]. 4. not eat of their d. 
Proy. 23. 3. not desirous of his d 
DAMNED, who believe not, Mark 16 16. 2 
Thess. 2. 12. 
Rom. 14. 23. doubteth, isd if he eat 
2 Pet. 2. 1. damnable heresies 
Mat 23. 14. greater damnation 
33. how can ye escape d. of hell 
Mark 3. 29. in danger of eternal d. 
John 5. 29. come forth to resurrection of d@ 
Rom. 3. 8. whose d. is just 
13. 2. receive to themselves d. 
1 Cor. 11. 29. eateth and drinketh d. to 
1 Tir. 5. 12. having d. because cast 
Q Pet. 2. 3. their d. slumbers not 
DANCE turred to mourning, Lam. 5. 15, Ps 
30.11 Luse 15. 25. 
DANDLED on knees, Is. 66. 12. 
DANGER of the judgment, Mat. 5, 22 
Mat. 5. 21, 22. d. of council—hell-fire 
Mark 3. 39 in d. of damnation 
Acte 19 97. cast in d. 40. we in d. 
DAPF.E, 1 Cor. 6. 1. 2 Cor. 10. 12. 
Rom. 5. 7. some would d. to die 
DARK, Gen. 15. 17, Job 18. 6, & 24. 16 
Lev. 13. 6. if plagne be d. 21. 26. 





Num. 12. 8. speak not in d. speeches 
28am. 22 12 d. waters, Ps. 18 1°. 


DA 


Ps, 49. 4. d. sayings, 78. 2. 

74, 20. d. places of earth full of 

88. 12. wonders known in d. 
Dan. 8. 23. understanding d. sentences 
2 Pet. 1. 9. light shines in d. place 
1 Cor. 13. 12. through a glass darkly 
Exod. 10, 15. darkened, Eccl. 12, 2, 3, 


| Ps. 69, 23. let eyes be d. Rom. 11. 10. 


Zech. 11. 17. his right eye utterly d. 
Rom. 1.21. foolish heart was d. 

Eph. 4. 18. having understanding d. 
Gen. 1. 2, 5, 18. darkness, 15. 12, 

2 Sam. 22. 29. Lord will lighten my d 
1 Kings 8. 12. Lord dwell in thick d. 
Job 34. 12. no d. were workers 


; Ps 104, 20, makest d. and it is night 


139. 12. d. and light are alike to thee 
Is. 5. 20. put d. for light, and hight for d. 
45. 7. I form light and create d. 
Mat. 6. 23. whole body full of d. 
8. 12. outer d. 22. 13. & 25. 30. 
John 1, 5. d. comprehended it not 
3. 19. men Joved d. rather than light 
12. 35. lest d. come upon you 
Acts 26. 18. turn them from d. to light 
Rom. 13. 12. cast off works of d. ; 
1 Cor. 4. 5, hidden things of d. 
2 Cor. 4. 6. light to shine out of d. 
6. 14. communion hath light with d. 
Eph. 5. 8. were sometimes d. but now 
11. no fellowship with works of d. 
6. 12. rulers of d. of this world 
Col. 1. 13. delivered us from power of d 
1 Pet. 2. 9. called you out of d. 
2 Pet. 2. 4. reserved in chains of d. 
1 John 1.5. in him is no d. at all 
2. 8. d. is past, true light shineth 
11. d. hath blinded his eyes 
Jude 13. blackness of d. for ever 
Deut. 28, 29. in darkness, 1 Sam. 2. 9. Ps. 107. 
10. & 112. 4. Is. 9. 2. & 50. 10. Mat. 4. 16. 
& 10. 27. John 1. 5. 1 Thess. 5. 4. 
DARLING, Ps. 22, 20. & 35. 17. 
DARTS, fiery, of devil, Eph. 6. 16. 
DASH, 2 Kings 8. 12. Exod. 15. 6. Is. 13. 16, 
ng Hos. 10. 14, & 13, 16. Ps. 187. 9. Jer. 13 
4 


Ps. 2. 9. d. them in pieces iike potter’s 
19. 12. lest thou d. thy foot against a stone 

DAVID, for Christ, Ps. 89. 3. Jer. 30. 9. 
ae 34. 23, 24. & 37. 24, 25. Hos. 3. 5. [s 

DAY, Gen. 1. 5, & 32. 26, 

Ps. 19. 2. d. unto d. uttereth speech 

84, 10. a d. in thy courts is better 
118. 24. this is d. which the Lord made 

Prov. 27. 1. what a d. may bring forth 

Amos 6. 3. put far away evil d. 

Zech. 4, 10. despised d. of sme! things 

Mat, 6. 34. sufficient to d. is evil theresf 

25, 13. know neither d. ner hour 

Jonn 8. 56, rejoiced to see my «. 

1 Cor. 3. 13. the d. shali deslare it 

Phil. 1. 6. till d. of Jesya Christ,2 16. 2 
Thess. 2. 2. 1 Cor. 1. 8. . 

1 Thess. 5. 5. children of the d. 

Mat. 10. 15. day of judgment, 11, 22, 24. & 19. 
a Mark 6. 11.2 Pet. 2.9, & 3.7. 1 John 

al Te 

Is. 2.12 day of the Lord, 13. 6,9. & 34. 8. 
Jer. 46, 10. Lam. 2. 22. Ezek. 30. 3. Joel 1. 
15. & 2.1, 31. & 3. 14, Amos 5, 18. Obad. 
15. Zeph. 1.8, 18. & 2.2, 3. Zech. 1. 7. & 
14. 1. Mal. 4.5. 1 Cor. 5.5. Rev. 1. 10, 2 
Cor. 1. 14. 1 Thess. 5. 2. 2 Pet. 3. 10. 

Ps. 20. 1. Lord hear thee in day of trouble 

50.°15. call on me in—91. 15, 

59. 16. my defence and refuge in— 
77 2. in—I sought the Lord 

86 7. in—call on thee 

Is, 37. 3. it is a—and rebuke 

Ezek. 7. 7.—time is come—is near 

Nah. 1. 7. Lord is good, a strong hold in— 

Hab. 3. 16. [ might rest in— 

Zeph. 1. 15. a—and distress, desolation 

Job 8. 9. days on earth as a shadow 

14. 1. of few d. and full of trouble 
32. 7. d. should speak, and multitude 

Ps. 90. 12. teach us to number our d. 

Proy. 3. 16. length of d. is in her right hand 

Eccl. 7. 10. former d. better than these 

1!. 8. remember d. of darkness, many 
12. 1. while evil d. come not 

Jer. 2. 32. forgotten me d. without number 

Mat. 24, 22, except those d. re shortened 

Gal. 4. 10. observe d. months and years 

Eph. 5. 16. because the d. are evil 

1 Pet. 3. 10. would see good d. 

Gen. 49. 1. last days, Is. 2.2. Mie. 4.1. Acts 
2.17. 2'Tim. 3. 1. Heb. 1. 2. James 5. 3. 2 
Pet. 3. 3. 

Num, 24. 14, latter days, Deut. 31. 29. Jer. 23. 
20. & 30. 24. Dan. 10. 14. Hos. 3. 5. 

Job 10, 20. my days, 17. 1, 11. 

7.6. my d are swifter thar a shuttle 
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Job 7. 16, I loathe it, my d. are vanity 
9. 25. my d. are swifter than a pom 
Ps. 39. 4. know measure of my d. 
5. made my d. as an haudtyeadth 
102. 3. my d. are consumed like smcks 
11. are like a shadow, 23. are tort 
ened 
Is. 39. 8. peace and truth in my d. 
Jer. 20. 18. my d, are consumed with 
Ps. 61. 8. daily pertorm my vows 
68. 19. who d. loads us with benefits 
Prov. 8. 34. watching d. at ny gates 
Is. 58. 2. seek me d. and delight in 
Acts 2. 47. added to church d.—saved 
Heb. 3. 13. exhort ene another d. 
Job. 9. 33, days-man, or umpire 
38. 12. day-spring, Luke 1. 78. 
2 Pet. 1. 19. day-stor arise in your hearte 
DEACON, Phil. 1. 1.1 Tim. 3. 8, 10, 12. 13 
DEAD, Gen, 20, 3, & 23 
Num. 16, 48, stood between d. and living 
] Sam. 24, 14, after a d. dog, after 
Ps. 88. 10. shall d. praise, 115. 17. 
Eccl. 9. 5. the d. know not any thing 
10, 1. d. flies cause ointment to stink 
Mat. 8. 22. let the d. bury their d. 
22. 32. not God of d. but of living 
Luke 8. 52. maid is not d. but sleepeth 
John 5. 25. d. shall hear voice of Son of God 
11. 25. though he were d. yet shall he 


«Be 


live 
Rom. 6. 8. d. with Christ, 11. d. to sin 
Gal. 2. 19. I through law am d. to law 
Eph. 2. 1. who were d. in trespasses 
Col. 2. 13. being d. in your sins 
3.3. ye are d. and your life hid with 
Christ 
1 Thess. 4. 16. d. in Christ shall rise first 
2 Tim. 2. 11. d. with him, we shall live 
Heb. 11. 4. being d. yet speaketh 
Rev. 14. 13. blessed are d.—in the Lord 
Ps. 17. 9. deadly, James 3. 8. Rev. 13. 3. 
DEATH, Gen, 21, 16. Exod. 10. 17. 
Num. 23, 10. let me die the d, of righteous 
Deut. 30. 15. set before you life and d. 
Ps. 6. 5. in d. no remembrance of thee 
33. 19. deliver soul from d, 116, 8. 
68. 20. to Lord belong issues from d. 
73. 4. have no bands in their d. 
89. 48. liveth and shall not see d, 
116, 15. precious—is d..of saints 
118. 18. not given me over to d. 
Prov. 2. 18. her house inclines to d. 
8. 36, they that hate me, love d. 
18, 21. d. and life in power of tongue 
Eccl. 7. 26. more bitter than d. the woman 
8. 8. hath no power ip day of d. 
Is, 25, 8. swallow up d. in, ictory 
QR 15. made covenant with a. 
38. 18. d. cannot celebrate thee 
Jer. 8. 3. d. chosen racher than life 
21. 8. way of life, way of d. 
Ezek. 18. 32. no pleasure in d. 33. 11 
Hos. 13. 14. O a, 1 will be thy plagues 
Mat. 16. 28. not taste of d. Luke 9. 27. 
26. 38. sorrowful even unto d. 
John 5. 24. passed from d. to life, 1 John 
14 


8. 1. shall never see d. 
12. 33. what d. he should die, 21 19 
Acts 2. 24. loosed the pains of d 
Rom. 5. 12. sin entered, and d. by sin 
6. 3. baptized into his d 
4. buried by baptism: into d. 
5. planted in the likeness of his d 
5.9. d hath no more duminion overt 
21, end of these things is d. 
23. wages of sin is d. but gift of God 
7. 5. bring forth fruit unto d. 
8. 2. free from law of sin and d, 
6. to be carnally minded ts d. 
38. d. nor life shall separate from 
1 Cor. 3. 22. or life, or d. or things present 
11. 26. ye shew Lord’s d til hecome 
15, 21. by man came d. by man 
54. d. is swallowed up in victory 
55. O d. where is thy sting 
56. sting of d. is sin, and strenght 


of 
2 Cor. 1. 9. had sentence of d. in ourselves 
10. deliver from se great a d. 
2. 16. we are the saviour of d. unto d 
4. 11. delivered to d. for Jesus’ sake 
12. d. werketn in us, but life in you 
Phil. 2. 8. obedient to d. the d. of cross 
Heb. 2. 9. tasted d. for every men 
15. through fear of d. are subject to 
11. 5. should not see d, Luke 2. 26, 
James 1. 15. sin finished brings d. 
5, 20, save a soul from d. and hide 
1 Pet. 3. 18. put to d. in the flesh 
1 John 5, 16 there is a sin unto d. 
17. there is a sin untod 1 do not 


say 
Rev. 1. 18. I have er of hej] and d 


DE 


&ey 2 10. be faithful unto d. and I will 
12. 11. loved not their lives unto d. 
20. 6. second d. hath no power 
21. 4. shall be no more d. nor sorrow 
DEAF, Exod. 4. 11. Ps. 38, 13. Is, 29. 18. and 
35 5. Mic. 7. 16. 
Lev. 19. 14. shalt not curse the d. 
ls. 42, 18. hear, ye d. and look, ye blind 
19. who is d. as my messenger 
43. 8. d. ple that have ears 
Mat. 11. 5. d. hear, dead are raised 
DEBATE, Prov. 25. 9. Is. 27. 8. and 58. 4. 
Rom. 1. 29. 2 Cor, 12. 20. 
DEBT, Rom. 4, 4. Mat. 6. 12, 18, 27. 
Ezek. 18.7, 1. debtor, Gal. 5.3. Rom. 1. 14. 
and 8, 12, and 15. 27. Luke 7 41. Mat. 6. 


12. 
DECEASE, Luke 9. 31. 2 Pet. 1. 15, 
DECEIT, Jer. 5. 27. and 9. 6, 8. 
Ps 72. 14. redeem their souls from d. 
101. 7. worketh d. shall not dwell 
Prov. 20. 17. bread of d. is sweet 
Is. 53. 9. any d. in his mouth 
Jer. 8. 5. they hold fast d. and refuse 
Col. 2. 8. spoil you through vain d. 
Ps. 25. 20 deceitful, 109.2 Prov. 11.18 and 
14. 25. and 23, 3. and 97. 6. 
5. 6. abhor bloody and d. man 
55. 23. d. men shall not live half 
78. 57. turn like a d. bow, Hos. 7. 16. 
120. 2. from a d. tongue, 52. 4. Mic, 6. 12. 
Zeph. 3. 13. : 
Prov. 31. 30. favour ts d. and beauty vain 
Jer. 17. 9. heart is d. above all things 
Eph. 4. 22. according to d. lusts 
Mat. 13. 22. deceitfulness of riches, choke 
Ps. 24. 4. deceitfully, Jer. 48.10. Job 13 7. 2 
Cor. 4. 2. 
DECEIVE, 2 Kings 4. 28. and 18. 29, 
Prov. 24, 28. d. not with thy lips 
Mat, 24. 4. take heed that no man d. you 
24. if possible d. the very elect 
1 Cor. 3. 18. let no man d. himself 
1 Sohn 1. 8. we d. ourselves 
2 Thess. 2. 10. deceivableness 
Deut. 11, 16. heart be not deceived 
Job 12. 16. d. and deceivers are his 
Is. 44. 20 ad. heart hath turned 
Jer. 20. 7, O Lord, thou hast d. me 
Ezek. 14. 9. I the Lord, have d. that prophet 
Obad. 3. thy pride hath d. thee 
Rom. 7, 11. d. me, and by it slew me 
1 Tim. 2. 14. Adam was not d. but 
2 Tim. 3. 13. deceiving and being d. 
Gen. 27. 12. deceiver, Mal. 1. 14. 2John7 2 
Cor. 6. 8. Tit. 1, 10. 
Prov. 26. 19. deceiveth, Rev. 12, 9. 
Gal. 6. 3. when he is nothing, d. himself 
James |. 25. d. his own heart, 22. 
DECENTLY, 1 Cor. 14. 40. 
DECLARE, Gen. 41. 24. Is. 42. 9, 
Ps 22. 2. I will d. thy name unto brethren 
38. 18. I will d. my iniquity and 
50. 16. what to do to d. my statutes 
78. 6. may d. them to their children 
145. 4. shall d. thy mighty acts 
Is. 3. 9. they d. their sin as Sodom 
53. 8. who shall d. his generation 
Mic. 3. 8. to d. to Jacob his transgression 
Acts 17. 23. worship, him d. T unto you 
20. 17. not shunned to d. ail counsel of 
Rom. 3. 25. to d. his righteousness for 
Heb. 11. 14. say such things d. plainly 
1 John L. 3. seen and heard d. we unto 
Rom. 1. 4. declared—Son of God with 
2 Cor. 3. 3. manifestly d. to be the epistle of 
Christ 
Amos 4. 13. d. to man what his thought 
1 Cor. 2. 1. Ld. to you testimony of God 
DECLINE, Ps. 119. 51, 157. 
DECREE, Ezra 5. 13, 17. aud 6.3, 12. 
Ps. 2. 7. I will declare the d. 
Prov 8. 15. princes d. inatice 
Is 10. i. that d. nnrighteous decrees 
Zeph. 2.2. before d. bring forth 
Is. 10. 22. decreed, 1 Cor. 7. 37. 
DEDICATE, Dent. 20 5. 2Sam. 8.11. 1 Chr. 
26. 20, 26, 27, Ezek. 44. 29. 
Num. 7. 84. dedication, Ezra 6. 16,17. Neh. 
12. 17. John 10, 22. 
DEED, Gen. 44, 15. Judges 19. 30. 
Rom. 15. 18. obedient in word and d. 
Col. 3. 17. whatsoever ve do in word or d 
1 John 3. 18. love ip a. and in truth 
Neh. 13. 14. wipe aut ort my good deeds 
Ps. 28.4. give them according to their d Jer. 
25. 14. Rom. 2. 6. 2Cor 5. 10. 
John3 19. because their d. were evil 
8. 41. do the d. of youn father 
Rom. 3. 20. by d. of law no flesh be justified 
2 John 11. partaker of his evil d. 
Jude 15. of all their ungodly d. 
DEEP, Gen. 1. 2. Job 38. 30. 
Ms 36. 6. thy judgments are a great d. 
42.7. d calieth unto d. at the noise 


DE 


1 Cor. 2. 10. yea, the d. things of God 
2 Cor. 11. 25. [ have been in the d. 
Is. 31. 6. deeply revolted 
Hos. 9, 9. d. corrupted themselves 
Mark 8. 17. sighed d. in spirit 
DEFAME, 1 Cor. 4. 13, Jer. 20. 10. 
DEFENCH, 2 Chr. 11. 5. Is. 19: 6. 
Num. 14. 9. their d. is departed 
Job 22, 25, the Alnighty shall be thy d. 
Ps. 7. 10. my d. is of God who saveth 
59. 9. God is my d. 16. 17. and 62. 2, 6, 
and 89. 18. and 94, 22, 
Eccl. 7. 12. wisdom is a d. money is a d. 
Is. 4. 5. on all the glory shall be d. 
33. 16. place of d. the munitions 
DEFER, Eccl. 5. 4. Is. 48. 9. Dan. 9 19. Pr. 
13. 12. and 19. 11, 
DEFILE, Ley. 1}. 44. and 15. 31 
Song 5. 3. how shall I d. them 
Dan. |. 8. would not d. himself 
Mat. 15, 18. they d. the man, 20. 
1 Cor. 3. 17. ifany d. the temple of God 
Mark 7. 2. eat bread with defiled hands 
Ts. 24. 5, earth is d. under inhabitants 
Tit. 1. 15, are d. and unbelieving, their mind 
and conscience is d. 
Heb. 12. 15. thereby many be d. 
Rey. 3. 4. have not d. their garments 
14. 4, are not d. with women 
21. 27. any thing that defileth 
DEFRAUD, Lev. 19. 13. Mark 10. 19. 1 Cor. 
6. 7, 8. and 7.5. 1 Thess. 4. 6. 1 Sam. 12. 
3, 4. 2 Cor. 7, 2. 
DELAY, Exod. 22. 29. and 32. 1. 
Ps. 119. 60. [ delayed not to keep command. 
Mat. 24, 48. my lord delayeth his coming 
DELICATE, Deut. 28. 56. Is. 47. 1. Jer. 6. 
2. Mic. 1. 16. Jer. 51.34. 
1 Sam. 15, 32. delicately, Pr. 29.21. Lam. 4.5 
Luke 7, 25. 
DELIGHT, Gen, 34. 19. Num. 14. 8. 
Deut. 10. 15. Lord had d. in thy fathers 
1 Sam. 15. 22. hath Lord as great d. 
Job 22, 26. have thy d. in Alinighty 
27. 10. will he d. himself in Almighty 
Ps. 1. 2. his d. is in the law of the Lord 
16. 3. saints in whom is all my d. 
37. 4. d. thyself in Lord he will give 
40. 8. Id. to do thy will, O my God 
94, 19. thy comforts d. my soul 
119, 24. thy testimonies are my d. 174. 
Prov. 11. 20. upright are his d. 12, 22. 
15. 8. prayer of upright is his d. 
Song 2. 3. under shadow with great d. 
Is. 55. 2. let your soul d. itself in fatness 
58. 2. d. to know—take d. in approaching 
13. cali the sabbath a d. holy of the 
Lord, honourable 
Rom. 7. 22. [ d. in law of God after inward 
Ps, 112. 1. delighteth greatly in his command- 
ments 
Prov. 3 12, son in whom he d. 
Is, 42. 1. elect in whom my soul d. 
62. 4. Hephzibah, the Lord d. in thee 
Mic. 7. 18. because he d. in merey 
Ps. 119. 92. thy law hath been my delights, 
143. Eccl. 2, 8. 
Prov. 8. 31. my d. with sons of men 
Song 7. 6. how pleasant, O love, for d. 
Mal. 3. 12. for ye shall be a-delightsome and 
DELIVER, Exod, 3. 8, and 5. 18. 
Job 5. 19. d. thee in six troubles and in 
10. 7. none can d. out of thine hand 
Ps. 33. 19. to d. their soul from death 
50. 15. I will d. thee, and thou, 91. 15. 
56. 13. wilt thou not d. my feet 
74, 19. d. not the soul of thy turtle 
91. 3, d. thee from the snare of fowler 
Eccl. 8. 8. shall wickedness d. those that 
Ezek. 14. 14. should d. but their own souls 
34. 10. [ will d. my flock from their 
Dan. 3. 17 our God is abie to d. us 
Hos. 11, 8. how shall I d. thee Israel 
Rom. 7. 24. who shall d. from body 
1 Cor, 5. 5. to d. such an one to Satan 
2 Tim. 4. 18. Lord shall d. me from evil 
Heb. 2. 15. d. them who through fear 
2 Pet. 2.9, Lord knows how to d. the godly 
out of temptation 
2 Kings 5, 1. deliverance, 13. 17. 2 Chr. 12. 7. 
Esther 4. 14. Ps. 32. 7. and 44, 4. Is. 26, 18. 
Joel 2, 32, Obad. 17, Luke 4. 18. Heb. 11.35. 
Gen. 45. 7. great deliverance, Judges 15. 18. 1 
Chr. 11. 14. Ps. 18. 50. 
Ezra 9. 13. given us such d. as this 
Heb. 11, 35. not accepting d. 
Prov. 11, 8. righteous is delivered out of trou- 
ble, and wicked cometh, 9. 21, 
28. 26. walketh wisely shall be d. 
Is, 38, 17. in love to soul, d. it from pit 
49. 24, 25. lawful captive—prey be d. 
Jer. 7. 10. 4. to do all these abominations 
Ezek. 3, 19. hast d. thy soul, 21. and 33, 9. 
Dan, 12. 1. thy people shall be d. 
Joel 2. 32 cal] un name of Lord—be d 


i: 


Mic. 4. 10. Babylon, there shah thoubed@ — 
Mat. 11. 27. all things are d. te me of my 
Father : 
Acts 2. 23. 'd. by determinate counsel 
Rom. 4, 25. who was d. for our offences 
7. 6. we are d. from the law that 
8. 32. God d. him up for usal\ 
2 Cor. 1. 10. who d. doth d. and will d. 
4.11. always d. to death for Jesus’ suke 
1 Thess. 1. 10. which d. us from the wrath te 


come 
1 Tim. 1. 20 whom I have d. to Satan 
2 Pet. 2. 7. d. just Lot vexed with filthy 
Jude 3. faith once d, to the saints 
DELUSION, 2 Thess. 2. 11. Is. 66. 4, 
DEMONSTRATION, 1. Cor. 2. 4. 
DEN, Judges 6. 2. Job 37.8 Heb. M1. 39, 
Rev. 6. 15. Ps. 104, 22, 
Ps. 10. 9. den of lions, Song 4.8. Dan § 7 24 
Amos 3. 4. Nah. 2. 12, 
Jer. 7. 11. den of robbers—of thieves, Mat 21 
13. Mark 11. i7, 
Jer. 9. 11. den uf dragons, 10, 22. 
DENY, 1 Kings 2. 16. Job 8, 18 
lrov. 30. 9. lest L be full and d. thee 
Mat 10. 33. shall d. me before men 
16. 24, let him d. himself, and take 
26. 34. before cock crow thousha!t d. me 
35. I will not d. thee, Mark 14.31, 
2 Tim. 2. 12. if we d. him, he will d. us 
13. a faithful—cannotd him- 
sel 
Tit. 1. 16. in works they d. him 
1 Tim. 5. 8. hath denied the faith 
Rev, 2. 13. hast not d. my faith 
2 Tim. 3. 5. godliness denying the power 
Tit. 2. 12. d. ungodliness and worldly lusts 
2 Pet. 2. 1. d. the Lord that bought them. 
DEPART from, Job 21. 14. and 22. 17, 
28. 28. to d. from evil is understanding 
Ps. 34. 14. d. from evil, 37. 27. Prov. 3.7.and 
13. 19. and 16. 6, 17. 
Hos. 9. 12. wo to me when I d. from them 
Mat. 7. 23. d. from me, ye that work 
25. 41. d. from me, ye cursed, into 
Luke 2, 29. lettest thy servant d. in peace 
5.8. d. from me—a sinful man, O Lord 
Phil. 1. 23. having a desire tu d. and be 
1 Tim. 4, 1. some shall d. from faith 
2 Tim. 2. 19. name of C, d. from iniquity 
Ps. 18, 21. wickedly departed from my G. 
119. 102. 2 Sam. 22. 22, 
Prov. 14. 16, feareth and departeth from evil 
Is. 59. 15, d. from evil makes himself 
Acts 20. 29. after my departing, wolves 
Heb. 3. 12. unbelief in d. from living God 
2 Tim. 4. 6. departure, Ezek. 26. 18. 
DEPTH, Job 28. 14. and 38, 16. Proy. 8. 27 
Mat. 18. 6. Mark 4. 5. 
Rom. 8. 39. nor d. separate us F 
11.33, O the d. of the riches of wisd 
Eph. 3. 18. d. of the love of Christ 
Exod. 15. 5, 8. depths, Ps. 68. 22. and 71. 20 
and 130. 1. Prov. 3. 20. and 9. 18 
Mic. 7. 19. cast sins into d. of sea 
Rev. 2. 24. known d. of Satan 
DERISION, Job 30. 1. Ps. 2. 4, and 44. 13 
and 59. 8. and 119. 51. Jer. 20. 7, 8. 
DESCEND, Exod. 19. 18. and 33. 9. 
Ps. 49. 17. glory shall not d. after him 
Is. 5. 14. rejoiceth shall d. into it 
1 Thess, 4. 16 Lord shall d. from heaven 
Gen. 28. 12. angels of God ascending and de 
scending, John 1. 51. 
Mat. 3. 16, cpirit of God d. like a dove, 
Mark 1. 10. John 1, 32, 33, 
Rev. 21. 10. city d. out of heaven from G, 
DESERT, Exod. 3. 1. and 19.2, Num, 20. 1. 
Is. 21. 1. and 35, 1. and 40.3. and 43 19, 
and 5]. 3. Jer. 25, 24. and 50 12. Ezek, 4% 
8. Mat. 24, 26, 
DESIRE, Deut. 18. 6. and 21. 11. 
Gen. 3. 16. thy d. shall be to thy husband 
4, 7. to thee shall be his d. and thou 
Exod. 34. 24. nor any man 4d, thy land 
Deut. 18. 6. with all the d. of his heart 
2 Sam. 23. 5. this is all my d. thongh he 
2Chron. 15. 15. with their whole d. 
Neh. |. 31, who d. to fear thy name 
Job 14 15. wilt have a d. to work of hands 
21. 14. we d. not knowledge of thy 
Pa. 38. 9. all my d. is before thee 
73. 25. none that 1 d. besides thee 
145. 16. fulfil the d. of them that feark x 
Pr. 10. 24. d. of righteous shall be grantes 
11, 23. d. of righteous is only good 
13. 19, d. accomplished is sweet 
21, 25. d. of s!othful killeth bim 
Eccl. 12.5 d. shall fall, because man 
Is. 26 8. d. of our suul is to thy name 
Ezek, 24, 16. take the d. of thy eyes 
Hag 2. 7. d. of all nations shall come 
Luke 22. 15. with d. 1 have desirea 
Janes 4, 2. d. to have and cannct obtain 
Rey. 9 6 d. to oo death shall flee 


DE 


Pu 19. 10. more to be desired are they 
27. 4. one thing have I d. and I will 

<8. 26 9. with my suul have I d. thee 

Jer 12.16 nor have I d. woful day 

Hos. 6.6 Id. merey and not sacrifice 

Zeph. 2. 1. gather, O nation, not d. 

Ps. 37.4 give the desires of heart 

Eph. Q 2 fulfilling the d. of the flesh 

Ps. 51 6 chou desirest truth in the inward 

-& thou d. not sacrifice, else would I 

Job 7 2 servant earnestly desireth shadow 

Ps. 34 12. what man d, life and loveth 

68 16 hill which God d. to dwell in 
Prov 12 12. wicked d, net of evil men 
13. 4. soul of sluggard d. and hath not 
21. 10. soul of wicked d. evil 

DESOLATE, 2 Sam. 13. 20. Job !5, 28. and 
10 7, Ps. 25, 16. Is. 49. 21 and 54. 1. Mat. 
23 38. Rev. 17. 16. 

Is. 49. 6. desolations, 61. 4. Jer. 25. 9, 12. 
Ezek. 35. 9. Dan. 9. 2, 18, 26. 

DESPAIR, 2 Cor. 4. 8. and 1. 8, Eecl. 2. 20. 

1Sam 27. 1. i. e. to be past hope 

Job 6 20. despe-ate, Is. 17. 11. 

Jer. 17. 9. desperately wicked 

DESPISE my statutes, Lev. 26 18.” 

1 Sam. 2. 30. that d. me shall be lightly 

Job 5. 17. d. not chastening of J.ord, Pr. 3. 11. 

Ps, 102. 17 will not d, their prryer 

Prov. 23. 22. d. not mother when old 

Ames 5. 21, I hate, I d. your feast days 

Mat. 6. 24. hold to one and d, the other 

Rom. 14, 3. d. him tiat eateth not 

1 Tim. 4. 12. no man d. thy youth, Tit. 2 15. 

Gen. 16. 4. mistress was despised in her 

2 Sam. 6. 16. she d. him in her heart 

Prov, 12. 9. is d. and hath a servant 

Song 8. 1. kiss thee I should not be d. 

Is, 53 3. he is d. and rejected, Ps. 22. 6. 

Zech. 4. 10. who d. day of sinall things 

Luke 18. 9. righteous and d. others 

Heb. 10. 28. that d. Moses’ law died 

Acts 13, 41. despisers, 2 Tim. 3. 3. 

Rom. 2. 4. despisest thou riches of goodness 

Job 36. 5, God despiseth notany 

Prov. 11. 12. void of wisdom d. neighbor 

13. 13, d. the word shall be destroyed 
14. 21. that d. his neighbour sinneth 
15 32. refuseth instruction d. his soul 
19. 16. that d. his ways shal! die 
30. 17. eye d. to obey his mother 
fe 33. 15. d. gain of oppression 
49.7. whom man d. nation abhorreth 

Luke 10. 16, d. you d. me, d. him sent 

1 Thess. 4. 8. d. not man but God 

Heb. 12. 2. despising the shame 

10. 29. done despite to spirit of grace 

DESTROY, Gen. 18. 23. and 19. 13. 

Ps. 101. 8. I will d. all wicked of earth 

Prov. 1. 32. prosperity of fools d. them 

Eccl. 7. 16. why d. thyself before time 

Mat. 5. 17. not come to d. but to fulfil 

10. 28, able to d. both soul and body 
Ql. 41. miserably d. those wicked men 
ohn 2. 19. d. this temple, and I will raise 

Rom, 14. 15. d. not him with thy meat 

20. for meat d. not work of God 

1 Cor. 3. 17. 1f defile temple, him God d. 

6, 13. God shall d. both it and them 

James 4. 12, able to save and to d. 

I John 3. 8. might d works of devil 

Hos, 4. 6. my people are destroyed for lack of 

knowledge 
13. 9. Israel thou hast d. thyself 

2 Cor. 4. 9. cast dowa but not d. 

Job 15. 21. destroyer, Ps. 17. 4. Prov. 28, 24. 
Jer. 4.7. 1 Cor. 10, 10. 

Esther 4. 14. shall be destroyed, Ps. 37. 38. and 
92. 7. Prov. 13. 13, 20. and 29. 1. Is. 10.27. 
Dan, 2. 44. Hos. 10. 8. Acts 3. 23. 1 Cor 
15. 26. 

Deut. 7. 23. destruction, 32. 24. 

Job 5. 22. at d. and famine shall laugh 

18. 12. d. is ready at his side 
26. 6. d. before him hath no covering 
31, 23. d. from God was a terror to me 

Ps. 90. 3. thou turnest man to d. 

9. 6. d. that wasteth at nuon day | 

Prov. 10 29. d. shall be to workers of iniqui- 

ty, 1. 15. Job 21. 30. and 31. 3. 
15. 11. hell and d. are hefore the Lord 
16. 18, pride goeth before d. 
38. 12. before d. heart of man is haughty 
97. 20. hell and d. are never full 

fer 4.20. d. upon d. cried for land spoiled 

Hos. 13. 14, O grave, I will be thy d. 

Mat. 7. 13 way that leads to d. 

Rem 3.16 d. and misery are in all 

1 Cor. 5. 5. for the d. of the flesh 

2 Cor. 10. 8. not for your d. 13. 10. 

1 Thess. 5. 3. peace, sudden d. cometh 

2 Thess. 1. 9. punis»ed with everlasting d. 

Q Pet, 2. 1. bring on themselves swift d. 

3. 16. wrest scriptures to their own d. | 

DETERMINED. 2 Chr 95 16 Joh '4 5. 





> 


DI 


Is 10 23. and 28. 22. Dan. 9. 24. Acts &. 
23. and 4. 28. and ‘17. 26 

DETESTABLE, Deut. 7. 26. Jer. 16. 18 
Ezek. 5. 11. and 7. 20, and 11, 18. and 37. 
23, 1 Cor. 3. 2° 

DEVICE, Eccl. 9. 10. Jub 5, 12. Ps. 33. 10, 


DI 


Rom. 6. 10. in that ne d. he d. unto sin once 
| 9. being raised he d. no more 
7.9. sin revived and I da. 
14. 7. no man d to himself 
9. tothis end ( hrist d. and rose agai» 
1 Cor, 15. 3. Christ d. for our sins and 


Prov. 1. 31. and 12. 2. and 14. 17, and 19.|2 Cor. 5. 15. he d. for all, that they 


21. Jer. 18. 11, 12, 18. 2 Cor. 2. 11, 
DEVIL, Mat. 4. 5. and 8. 11. and 9, 32. 
Mat. 4.1. to be tempted of the d. 

11. 18. they say he hatha d, 
13. 39. enemy that sowed is the-d. 


1 Thess. 5. 10. who d. for us. that whether 
Heb, 1]. 13. these all d. in faith not 

1 Cor. 4. 10. dying. 6. 9. Heb. 11, 21. 
DIFFER, who makes, | Cor. 4. 7 

Phil. 1, 10. that d. Rom. 2, 18. 


25. 41. fire prepared for d. and his an-} Lev. 10. 10. difference, Ez. 22. 296. and 44 2B 


gels 
John 6, 70. twelve and one of you is ad. 
7. 20. thou hast a d. 8, 48. 
8. 44. of your father the d 49. 
13, 2. the d. having new pn it into, 27. 

Acts 13. 10. thou child of the d. 

Eph. 4. 27. neither give place to d. 

! Tim, 3. 6. fall into condemnation of d. 

2 Tim. 2. 26. recover out of snare of d. 

James 4. 7. resist the d. and he will flee 

1 Pet. 5. 8. your adversary the d. goeth 

1 John 3. 8. to destroy the works of d. 

10. children of God and children of d. 

Jude 9. Michael contending with the d. 

Rev, 2. 10. d. shall cast some of you into 

Lev. 17, 7. offer sucrifice to devils 

Deut. 32, 17. they sacrifice to d 

2 Chron. 11, 15. priests for the d. 

Ps. 106. 37. sacrificed their sons to d. 

Mat. 4. 24. possessed with d. 8. 16, 28, 33. 

Luke 4. 41. and 8. 36. 
10. &. raise the dead, cast out d. 

Mark 16. 9. cast out seven d. Luke 8. 2. 

Luke 10. 17. even d. are subject to us 

1 Cor. 10. 20. have fellowship with d. sacri- 
fice to d. 21. cup of d. table of d. 

1 Tim. 4. 1. doctrines of d. lies 

James 2. 19. d. believe and tremble 

DEVISE not evil against, Prov. 3. 29, 

14, 22. do they not err that d evil 
16. 9. a man’s heart a. his way 
30. shutteth eyes to d. froward 

Jer. 18. 18. come let us d. devices 

Mic. 2. 1. wo to them that d. iniquity 

DEVOTED, Lev. 27. 21, 28. Num. J8, 14, 

Ps. 119. 38, servant who is d. to thy fear 

Acts {7. 23. I beheld your devotions 

DEVOUR, Gen. 49. 27, Is. 26. 11. 

Mat. 23. 14. ye d. widows’ houses 

2 Cor. 11. 20. if a man d. you 

Gal. 5. 15. if ye bite and d, one another 

Heb. 10. 27. which shall d. the adversaries 

1 Pet. 5. 8. seeking whom he may d. 

Is. ]. 20. ye shall be devoured 

24. 6. hath the curse d. the earth 

Jer. 3. 24. shame hath d, the labor 

30. 16. that d. thee shall be d. 

Hos. 7. 7. d. judges, 9. d. strength 

Mal. 3. 11. I will rebuke devowrer 

Exod. 24. 17. devouring fire, Is. 29. 6. and 30. 
27, 30. and 33. 14, 

Ps. 52. 4. lovest all devouring words 

DEVOUT, Luke 2. 25, Acts 2. 5. and 10. 27. 
and 17. 4, 17. and 22. 12. 

DEW, Gen. 27. 28. Deut. 32. 2. 

Ps. 110. 3. hast tne d. of thy youth 

fs. 26, 19. thy d. is as the dew of herbs 

Hos. 6. 4. goodness is as the early d. 

14. 5. I will be as d. to Isyael 

Mic. 5. 7. Jacob—as d. from Lord 

DIADEM, Job 29. 14, Is. 28, 5. and 62., 3. 
Ezek. 2], 26. 

DIE, Gen. 5, 5, and 6. 17. 

Gen, 2. 17. thou shalt sure'= d, 3, + and 20. 
7. 1 Sam. 14, 44. and 22. 16. 1 Kings 2. 37, 
42. Jer. 26. 8. Ezek. 3. 18. and 33. 8, 14. 

Job 14. 14. ifa man d. shall he live again 

Ps, 82. 7. ye shall d. like men 

118. 17. I shall not d. but live 

Prov. 23, 13. with rod he shall not d. 

Eccl. 3, 2. there is a time to d. 

7. 17. why shouldest thou d. before thy 

Is. 22. 13, to-morrow we shall d. 

Jer. 31. 30. every one d. for his own iniquity 

Ezek. 3. 19. d. in his iniquity, 33. 8. 

18. 4. soul that sinneth shall d, 
31. why wili ye d, Oh, of Israel, 
33. 11 


Jonah 4, 3, better for me to d. than live 
Mat, 26. 35, though I should d. with thee 
Luke 20, 36. neither can d. any “1Mme 
John 8. 21. ye shall d. in your sins, 24, 
11.50 expedient that one d. for pe ple 
Rom. 14. 8. we d. we d. untu the Lord 
] Cor. 9. 15. better for me to d. than 
15, 22, as in Adam all d. so in Christ 
Phil. 1, 21. to live is Christ, to d. is gain 
Heb. 9, 27. it is appointed for men to d. 
Rev. 3. 2. that are ready to d. 
14, 13. blessed are the dead who d, in 
Rom. 5 6. Christ died for the ungodly 
8 wuile yet sinners, Christd NXrus 


Acts 15. 9. no d. Rom. 3. 22. and 10, 12. 
DILIGENCE, 2 Tim. 4. 9, 21. 
Prov. 4. 23. keep thy heart with alld. 
Luke 12. 58. in way give d. that 
2 Pet. 1. 5. giving all d. add to faith 
10. give d. to make calling and elect 
Jude 3. 1 gave all d. to write unto you 
Deut. 19 18. diligent, Josh. 22. 5, 
Proy. 10. 4. hand of d, maketh rich 
12, 24. hand of d. shall bear rul 
27. substance of d. precions 
13. 4. soul of the d. shall be made fas 
21. 5. thoughts of the d. tend to 
22. 29. man d. in his business, he 
27. 23. be d. to know the state of flocks 
2 Pet. 3. 14, be d. to be found of him 
Exod. 15, 26. wilt diligentiy hearken to voice 
of Lord, Deut, 11. 13. and 28, 1. Jer. 17 
24. Zech. 6. 15. 
Deut. 4. 9. keep thy soul d. 
6. 7. teach them d. unto thy childien 
17. d. keep the commandments, 1) 


24. 8. that thou observe d. and 
Ps. 139. 4. to keep thy precepts d. 

Heb. 11. 6. rewarder of them that d. seek 

DIMINISH, Deut. 4. 2. Prov. 13. 11. 

Rom. 11. 12. d. of them the riches of 

DIMNESS of anguish, Is, 8. 22. and 9, 1 

DIRECT, Eccl. 10. 10. Is. 45. 13. 

Ps. 5. 3. will L d. my prayer to thee 

119. 5. ways were d. to keen 

Proy. 3. 6. he shall d. thy paths 

16. 9. man deviseth, Lord d. his steps 
Is. 61. 8. he will d. their work in truth 
Jer. 10. 23. that walks to d. his steps 
2 Thess. 3. 5. Lord d. your hearts into © 
Is. 40. 13. who directed the spirit of Lord 
DISCERN, Eccl. 8. 5. 2 Sam. 14. 17. and 1€ 

35. 1 Kings@. 9, 11. 1 Cor. 2. 14. 
Mal. 3, 18. d, between righteous and 
Heb. 5. 14. to d. both good and evil 

4. 12. discerner of thoughts 

1 Cor. 11, 29, not discerning Lord’s body 

12. 10. to another d. of spirits 
DISCHARGE, in war, Eccl. 8. 8. 
DISCIPLE, Jolin 9. 28. and 19. 38. 

Mat. 10. 24. d. is not above his master 

42, in the name ofa d. 
Luke 14, 26. ye cannot be my d. 
John & 31. then are ye my d. indeed 
20. 2, other d. whom Jesus loved 

Acts 21. 16, an old d. with whom 

DISCORD, soweth, Prov. 6. 14, 19. 

DISCRETION, Ps. 112. 5. Prov, 1. 4. and 2 
11, and 3. 21. and 11.22. and 19,11. Is. 28 
26. Jer. 10. 12, 

DISEASE, Ps. 38.7. and 41. 8. Eccl. €.2 
Mat. 4, 23. and ©. 35. and 10. 1. Ex. 15. 2 
Deut. 28. 60. 2 Chron, 21. 19 

Ps. 103, 3. who healeth all thy d. 

Ezek. 34. 4. diseased, have ye not, 21 

DISFIGURE bodies, Mat. 6. 16 

DISGRACE not, Jer. 14, 21. 

DISHONOUR, Ps, 35, 26. Prov, 6. 39 

Mic. 7. 6. son d, his father 

Ps. 71. 13. clothed with shame and a, 

Rom. ], 24. to d. their awn bodies 

9, 21. another to d. 2 Tim. 2 20 
1 Cor. 15. 43, it is sown in d. it is raised 
2 Cor. 6. 8. by honour and d 
DISOBEDIENCE, 2 Cor. 10. 6. Eph. 2 2 

and 5. 6. Col. 3. 6, 

Rom. 5. 19. by one man’s d. many made 

DISOBEDIENT, 1 Kings 13. 26. Neh. 9. 26 

Luke 1. 17. d. to wisdom of the just 

Rom. 1. 30. d. to parents, 2 Tim. 3. 2. 

10.21. d. and gainsaying people 
Tit. 1, 16. abominable and d. 

3. 3. d. deceived, serving divers lusts 

1 Pet. Q. 7, 8. stuinble, being d. 

3. 20, who sometimes were d. 
DISORDERLY, 2 Thess 3. 6, 7, 11. 
DISPENSATION, | Cor. 9 17, Eph. i. 7a 

and 3. 2. Col. L. 25. 

DISPERSED, Ps, 112. 9. Prov. 5 16. Is. 1? 
12. Zeph. 3. 10. John 7. 35 

DISPLEASED, Gen. 58, 10. 2 Sam. 11. 2° 
1 Chron. 21.7 Zech. 1. 2, 15, Js. 5% 33 
Mark 10. 14. 1 Kings 1.6. Ps. 60 1. 

| Deut. 6. 19. Aot or sore displeasure, Ps. 9 6, 

and 6.1 and 38.1 
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DASPOSING iz of the Lord, Prov. 16. 33. 
Acts 7. 53. disposition of angels 
DisPUTE, Job 23,7. Mark 9.33 Acts 6. 9. 
and 9. 29. and 17. 17. and 19. 8, 9. 
Rom. [4. 1. doubtful disputations 
Yhil. 2. 14. dispungs, | Tim. 6. 5. 
PISQUIETED, Ps. 39. 6. and 42. 5, 11. 
ISSEMBLE, Josh. 7. 11. Jer. 42, 20. 
Gal. 2. 13 1's. 26. 4. Prov. 20. 24. 
Rom, 12. 9, dissimulation, Gal. 2. 13. 
DISSENSION, Acts 15. 2. and 23. 7, 10. 
DISSOLVED, Ps. 75. 3. Is. 24 19.2 Cor. 5.1. 
2 Pet. 3. 11. Job 30, 22 
DISTINCTLY, read law, Neh. 8. 8. 
DISTRACTED, suffer terrors, Ps. 88. 15. 
| Cor. 7. 35. distraction without 
DISTRESS, Gen. 42. 21. Beut. 2. 9,19. Neh. 
9. 37. Luke 21. 23, 25. 
Gen. 35. 3. answered in day of my d. 
2 Sam. 22. 7. in my d. I called on Lord, 
Ps. 18. 6. and 118. 5. and 120. J. 
1 Kings 1. 29. redeemed my soul out of all d. 
2 Chron. 28. 22. in his d. trespassed more 
Ps. 4 1. enlarged my heart in d. 
Prov 1 27, | will mock when d. cometh 
Is.25 4. strength to needy in d. 
Zeph. 1. 15, that day is a day of d. 17. 
Rom. 8. 35. shall d. separate from Christ 
1 Sam. 28. 15. distressed, 30. 6.2 Sum. 1. 26. 
2 Cor. 6. 4. in distresses, 12. 10. 
Ps. 25. 17. out of my distresses, 107. 6, 13, 19, 
28. Ezek. 30. 16. 2 Cor. 6. 4. 
DISTRIBUTE, Luke 18. 22. 1 Tim. 6, 18. 
1 Cor. 7. 17. Job 21. 17. Rom. 12. 13. 
Acts 4, 35. distribution, 2 Cor. 9. 13. 
DITCH, Job 9. 31. Ps. 7. 15. Pr. 23. 27. Is. 
~ 22. 11, Mat. 15. 14. Luke 6. 39. 
DIVERSITIES, 1 Cor. 12. 4, 6, 28. 
DIVIDE, Gen. 1. 6, 14. Job 27. 17. 
1 Kings 3. 25. d. living child, 26. 
Ps. 35. 9. destroy—d. their tongues 
Is. 53. 12. | will d him a portion with 
Luke 12. 13. to d. inheritance with, 14. 
22 17. d. it amon; yourselves 
2Sam. 1 23. in death not divided 
Dan 2 41. kingdoms shall te da, 
5.28 thy kingdomis d. and given tothe 
Medes and Persians 
Mat. 12 25. kingdom, house d. against itself 
shall not stand, 26 Luke }1. 17. 
1 Cor. 1. 13. is Chrit d. was Paul crucified 
12. 11. dividiag to evegy man seve- 
rall 
2 Tim. 2. 15. rightly d. the word of 
Heb. 4. 12. to d. as under of joints 
sudges 5. 15, 16. d visions, Luke 12. 51. 
Rom. 16. 17. 1 Cor. 1, 10. and 3, 3. 
DIVINE sentence, Prov. 16. 10, 
Heb. 9. 1. ordinance of d. service 
2 Pet. 1. 2. his d. power hath given 
4. partakers of a d. nature 
Mic. 3. 11. prophets d. for nioney 
Num. 22. 7. divination, 23, 23. Deut. 18. 10, 
Acts 16. 16. 
Deut. 18. 14. diviners, Is. 44, 25. Mic. 3. 6, 7. 
Zech. 10. 2, Jer, 29. 8. 
DIVORCE, Jer. 3. 8. Lev. 21, 14. and 22. 13. 
Num. 30. 9. Mat. 5. 32. 
Deut. 24. 1, 3. divorcement, Is. 50. 1. Mat. 5. 
31. and 19. 7. Mark 10, 4. 2 
DOCTOR, Acts 5. 34. Luk 2, 46, & 5. 17. 
Deut. 32. 2. doctrine shall drop as rain 
Is. 28. 9. make to understand d, 29. 24, 
Jer. 10. 8. the stock is a d. of vanities 
Mat. 7.28 astonished at his d. 22.3. Mark 1. 
22 and IL. 18. Luke 4. 32. 
Mat. 16. 12. beware of d. of Pharisees 
Mark 1. 27. what new d. is this 
John 17. 17. shall know of the d. 
Acts 2. 42. apostles d. and fellowship 
Rom 6. 17. form of d. which was delivered 
16. 17. contrary to d. ye have learned 
Eph.4. 14. with every wind of d. 
1 Tim. 5. 17. Jabour in word and d. 
6. 3. d. according to godliness 
2 Tim. 3. 1h. profitable for d. 
4, 3. will not endure sound d. 
Tic. 2. 7. in d. shewing uncorruptness 
10, may adorn d. of God our Saviour 
Heb 6. 1. principles of d. of Christ 
2 d. of baptisms and laying hands 
Mat. 15. 9. teaching for d. commandments 
Col. 2, 22. after doctrines of men 
1 Tim. 4. 1. giving heed to d. of devils 
Heb 13 9 carried about ‘y strange d. 
DO, Gen. 16. 6. and 18. 25 and 31. 16. 
Mat. 7. 12 menshould dv you, do ye so 
John 15.5 without me ye can d. nothing 
Rom. 7. 15, what I would not, that d. I 
Phil. 4. 13. IL can d. all things through Christ 
Heb. 4. 13. with whom we have to d. 
10. 9. come to a. thy will, Ps. 40. 8 
Rev 19. 10. see thou d. it not, 2. 9, 
Rom, 2, 13, doers of it saall be yustinec 
James |. 22. be ye d. of word and nou 
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1 Chr. 22. 16. doing, Ps. 64 9, and 66. 5. and, Hos. 11.4 [I d. with cords of love ’ 
118. 23. Pr. 20. 11. [s. 1. 16. Jer. 7. 3, 5.| DREAD, Ex. 15, 16. Job 13. 11,21 YP 
and 18. 11. and 26. 13. and 35. 11. Zech. ..| Deut. 1. 29. d. not, nor be afraid 


4. Ezek. 36. 31. Zeph. 3. 11. Mic. 2.7. 

Rom. 2. 7. well-doing, Gal. 6. 9. 2 Thess. 3. 
13. 1 Pet. 2. 15. and 3. 17. and 4. 19. 

DOG, Exod. 11. 7, Deut. 23. 18. 

1 Sam. 17. 43. am I a d.2 Kings 8. 13. 

Pr. 26. 11. d. return to vomit, 2 Pet. 2. 22, 

Eccl. 9. 4. living d. better than dead lion 

Is, 56. 10. all dumb dogs, 11. greedy a, 

Mat. 7. 6. cast not that which is holy to d. 

15. 27. d. eat of crumbs, Mark. 7. 28. 

Phil. 3. 2. beware of d. evil workers 

Rev. 22. 15. without are d, and sorcerers 

DOMINION, Gen. 27. 30. and 37. 8. 

Num, 24, 19. he that shall have d. 

Job 25. 2. d. and fear are with him 

Ps, 8. 6. have d. over works of thy hands 

19. 13, not have d. over me, 119. 133. 
49. 14. upright have d. over them 
72. 8. his d. from sea to sea, Zech. 9. 10. 
145. 13. thy d. endureth through all 
Ts, 26. 13. other lords had d. over us 
Dan. 4. 3. his d. is from genera, to genera. 
34.—an everlasting d. 7. 14. 
7. 27. all d. shall serve and obey him 
Rom. 6. 9. death has no more d. 
14. sin shall not have d. over you 

2 Cor. 1. 24, not we have d. over your faith 

Col. 1. 16. thrones or d. or principalities 

Jude 8. despise d.and speak evil of dignities 

25. to God d. 1 Pet. 4. 11. and 5, ll. 

DOOR, Judges 11. 31. and 16, 3. 

Gen, 4. 7. sin lieth at thy d. 

Ps. 84. 10. d. keeper in the house of God 

141. 3. keep d. of my lips 

Prov. 26. 14. as d. turns on hinges 

Hos. 2. 15. valley of Achor, d. of hope 

John 10 1. entereth not by d. is a thief 

7.1 am the d. of sheep, 9. I am the d. 

Acts 14. 27. opened d. of faith 

1 Cor. 16. 9. great d. and effectual is 

2 Cor. 2. 12. a d. was opened to me 

Col. 4. 3. God would opena d. of utterance 

James 5. 9. judge stands before d. 

Rev. 3. 8. I set before thee an open d. 

20. I stand at d. and knock, if any 

Ps, 24. 7. lift up, ye everiesiag oors | 

Prov. 8. 34. waiting at posts of my d. 

Mal. 1. 10. shut ye the d. for nought 

Mat. 24. 33. near, even at the d. 

DOTING, | Tim. 6. 4. Ezek. 23. 5, 20 

DOUBLE, Ex. 22. 4. Deut. 21. 17. 

2 Kings 2. 9. d. portion of thy spirit 

1 Chr, 12, 33. not of a d. heart 

Job 11, 6, secrets are d. to that which 

Ps, 12. 2. with a d. heart do they speak 

Is. 40. 2. d. for all her sins, Jer. 16. 18. 

61. 7. ye shall have d. Zech. 9. 12, 

Jer. 17. 18. destroy with d. destruction 

i Tim. 3. 8. de.cons not d. tongued 
5. 17. elders worthy of d. honour 

James 1, 8. d. minded man, 4. 8. 

Rev. 18. 6, d. to her, fill to her d. 

DOUBT, Deut. 28. 66. Gal. 4. 20. 

Mat. 14. 31. of little faith, why dost d. 

21, 21. have faith and d. not 

Mark 11, 23. and shall not d. in his heart 

Rom. 14. 23. he that doubteth, is damned 

1 Tim. 2. 8. without wrath or doubting 

Luke 12. 29. be not of doubtful mind 

Rom. 14. 1. not to d. disputations 

DOVE, Ps. 55. 6. and 68, 13. and 74. 19. 
Song 1. 15. and 2. 14. and 5.2. and 6. 9. 
Matt. 3. 16. Luke 3. 22. John 1. 32. 

Is. 38. 14. mourn as d. 59. 11. Ezek. 7. 16. 

60. 8. fly as the d. to their windows 

Hos, 7. 11. Ephraim also is like a silly d. 

Mat. 10. 16. wise as serpe ats, harmless as d. 

DOWN sitting, Ps. 139. “. 

Is. 37, 31. downward, Ev cl. 3. 21 

DRAGON, Ps. 91, 13. I4. 27. 1. and 51. 9, Jer. 
51.34, Ezek. 29. 3, Rev. 12. 3—17. and 13.2, 
4, 11. and 16. 13, and 20. 2. 

Deut. 32. 33. dragons, Job 30. 29. Ps. 44. 19. 
and 74. 13. and 148.7. Js. 13 22. and 34. 
13, and 43, 20. Jer. 9. ll. and 14. 6. Mic. 1. 
8. Mal. 1.3. 

DRAW, Gen, 24, 44, 2 Sam. 17, 13. 

Job 21, 33. every man shall d, after him 

Ps. 28. 3. d. me not away with wicked 

Song 1. 4. d. me, we will run after thee 

fs. 5. 18. wo unto that d. iniquity with cords 

Jer. 31. 3. with loving kindness I d. 

John 6. 44. except Father—d. him 

12. 32. [ will d. all men to me 

Heb. 10. 38. if any man d. back, 39, 

Ps. 73. 28. good for me to d. near to God 

Eccl. 12. 1. years d. nigh when say 

Is. 29, 13. d. near me with their mouth 

Heb. 7. 19. by which we d. nigh to God 

10 22. let us d. near with a true heart 

James 4. 8, d. nigh to God, and he will d. 

Ps 1&8 16 drew me out of many waters 


1 Chr, 22. 13, be strong d. not 
Is. 8. 13. let him be your fear and @ 
Dan. 9. 4, great and dreadful God 
Gen. 28. 17. how ¢. is this place 
Mal. 1. 14. my name is d. among 
4. 5. great and d. day of the Lerd 
DREAM, Gen. 37. 5. and 40, 5. and 41.4 
Gen. 20. 3. God came to Abraham in a 6 
31. 11. angel spake to Jacob ina d 
24. God came to Laban ina d 
Num. 12. 6. speak to him in a d. 
1 Kings 3. 5. Lord appeared to Solomex tz 
dream 
Job 33. 15. in a d, in a vision of night 
Ps. 73. 20 as a d. when one awaketh 
126. 1. were like them that d. 
Eccl. 5.3 ¢. comes through multikude 
Is, 29. 7. that fight—be as a d. 7 
Jer. 23. 28. who hath a d. let himtellad 
Dan, 2. 3. 1 d.ad. 4.5. saw ad. 
Mat. 1. 20. angel appeared in a d. 
2. 12. Joseph warned of God ina d, 
27. 19. sutfered inany things in a d. 
Acts 2. 17. old men shall d. d. Joel 2. 28. 
Job 7. 14. scarest me with dreams 
Eccl. 5. 7. in multitude of d. and words 
DRINK, Ex. 15. 24. and 32. 20. 
Job 21. 20. d. of wrath of Almighty 
Ps. 36. 8. d. of the river of thy pleasures 
60. 3. d. wine of astonishment 
80. 5. givest them tears to d. 
110. 7. d of the brook in the way 
Prov. 4. 17, d. the wine of violence 
5. 15. d. waters out of own cistern 
31. 4. it is not for kings to d. wine 
5. lest they d. and forget the law 
7. d. and forget his poverty 
Song 5. 1. d. yea d. abundantly, O beloved 
Is. 22. 13. Iet us eat and d. 1 Cor. 15. 32. 
43. 20. to give d. to my people 
65. 15. n.y servants shall d. but ye 
Hos. 4. 18. their d. is sour, committed 
Ane 4.1. say to masters, bring, and let us 


Mat. 10. 42 give to d. to one of these little 
20. 21. able to d. of cup, 23. 
25. 35. I was thirsty, and ye gave me d. 
26. 27. d. ye all of it, this is my blood 
29. I will not henceforth d. of fruit 
42. except I d. thy will be done 
John 6. 56. my blood is d. indeed 
18. 1]. cup Father given, shallI notd t 
Rom. 14. 17. kingdom of God is not d. 
1 Cor. 10. 4. drink same spiritual d. 
21. cannot d. cup of Lord snd 
devils : 
11. 25. as often as ye d. it in remem- 
brance 
12. 13. all made to d. into one spirit 
Lev. 10. 9, not d. wine nor strong drink 
Judg. 13. 4,7, 14. 1 Sam. 1. 15. 
Prov. 20. 1. strong d. is raging 
31. 4. not for princes to a. strong a. 
6. give strong d_ to those ready to 
Is 5. 11. follow, 22. mingle strong d. 

28. 7. prophet erred throught strong d. 
Mic. 2. 11. prophesy te them of strong d. 
Jot 15. 16, drinketh eg like water 
John 6. 54. d. my blood hath eterna! life 

56. that d. my blood dwesis in me 

1 Cor. 11. 29. eateth and d. unwouthily 
Heb. 6, 7, earth which d. in rain 
Eph. 5. 18, be not drunk with wine 
Rev. 17.2. made d. with wine of fornication 
Dery. 21. 20. glutton and drunkard 
Prov. 23. 21, d. shali come to poverty 

26. 9. thorn goeth up into hand of 4. 
Is. 94, 20, earth shal re¢l like a d. 
1 Cor. 5. 11, with railer and d. not eat 
Ps. €9. 12. drunkards, 1s. 28. 1,3. Joel 1.3. 

Nah 1. 10. j Cor. 6. 10. 


-| Job 12.25 stagger like a drunken man, Pe 


107 £7. Jer. 22. 9. Is. 19. 14, 
Is. 29. 9. d. not with wins, 51. 21. 
Acts 2. 15. these are not d. ar ye sup) 
1 Cor. 11. 21. one hungry anuther is d. 
1 Thess. 5. 7 they that be d. are d. in . ’ 
Deut. 29. 19. drunkenness, Eccl, 10. 17. Jer. 
13. 13. Ezek, 23. 33. Luke 21. 34. Rom 1S. 
13. Gal. 5. 21. 
DROP, Feut. 33. 28. Judges 5. 4. 
Deut. 32 2. doctrine shall d. as the rain 
Ps. 65, 11. hy paths d. fainees, 12. 
Prov. 5. 3, d. as honey-comb, Soegz 4. 11 
Is. 40. 15. alt nations .are as nd. of a bucky 
Song 5. 5. my hands dropped myrrh 
2. lacks with drops of night 
Luke 22. 44. sweat as great d. of blood 
DROSS, Ps. 119. 119. Is. 1. 25. Ezek. 22 
DROWN, Song ®. 7. 1 Tim. 6. 9. 
DROWSINESS clothe, Pirv. & ?. 
ARY, Judges 6. 37, 4 Job 13 Q Brews 


EA 


EA 


ATs. 44.3 & 56. 3. Jer 4.11. Ezek 17,24. Ezek 17, 3, great e. with great wings 


& 37.2,4 Hos. 9. 14. 
DUE, Lev. 10. 13. Deut 18. 3. 
. Chron. 15 13 sought him not after d. 
16 29. give Lord glory d. to his 


name, Ps. 29. 2. & 96, 8 
Prov 3 27. withbold net—whom it is d 
Mat. 18. 34 should pay all that was d. 
Luke 23. 41. we received the d. reward 
Rom. 13 7 tribute to whom tribute isd. 
Ps 104 27. meat in due scason, 145, 15. Mat. 
24 45. Luke 12. 42.. 
Prov 18 23.a word spoken in— 
Eo3. 10. 17. princes eat in—for strength 
Gal. 6. 9. in—ye shall reap, if ye faint not 
Deut. 32. 35. foot shall slide in due time 
Rom 5. 6. in—Christ died for ungodly 
1 Cor. 15 8. as one born out of— 
1 Tin. &. 6. te be testified in— 
Tit. 1, 3. hath in—manifested 
DULL of hearing, Mat. 13. 15. 
DUMB, Hab. 2. 18. Mark 9. 17. 
Exod, 4. 11. who maketh d. or deaf 
Ps 38. 13.1 was asa d. man 
39. 2. I was d. with silence, 9, 
Prov. 31. 8. open thy mouth for d. 
fs. 35. 6. tongue of d. to sing 
53. 7. sheep before shearers is 4. 
56. 10. watchmen are al, d. dogs 
DUNG, of solemn feasts, Mal. 2. 3. 
Phil. 3. 8. [countthem all but d. to win Christ 
DURABLE, riches and righteousn. Pr. 8. 18. 
Is, 23. 18. merchandise fer d. clothing 
DUST thou art, and to d. Gen. 3, 19. 
18. 27. who am but d. and ashes 
Job 30. 19. { am become like d. and ashes 
34. 15. man shall turn again to d. 
42. 6. and repent in d. and ashes 
Ps. 22. 15. brought me into d. of death 
30. 9. shall the d. praise thee 
102. 14. servants favour the d. thereof 
103, 14. remembereth that we are d. 
104, 29. die and return to d. Eccl. 3. 20. 
219. 25. soul cleaveth to the d. 
Eccl. 12. 7. then shall d. return to d, 
Mat. 10. 14. shake off d. of your feet, Luke 
10. 14. Acts 13. 5). 
DUTY of marriage, Exod. 21 10. 
8 Chron. 8. 14. as d. of every day requires 
Eccl. 12. 13 this is the whole d. of man 
Luke (7. 10. which was our d to do 
DWELL in thy holy hill, Ps. 15. 1. 
23. 6 [ will d. in house of Lord for ever 
25. 13. their soul shall d. at ease 
27. 4 may d. in house of Lord, and 
&, 10. than tod in house of wickedness 
120. 5. that I d. in tents of Kedar 
132. 14. here will I d. for I have desired 
133. 1. good for brethren to d. together 
Is, 33. 14 who shall d. with devouring fire — 
d. with everlasting burnings 
16. he shall d. on high, his place 
Rom. 8. 9. spirit of God d. in you, 11. 
2 Cor. 6. 16. [ will d. in them, Ezek. 43. 7 
Eph. 3. 17. that Christ may d. in hearts - 
Col. 1. 19. in him showd all fulness d. 
3. 16. word of Christ d. in you richly 
1 Jobn 4. 13. that we d. in him 
Rev. 21. 3. he will d. with them 
John 6. 56. dwelleth in me, and Tin him 
14. 10. Father that d. in me 
17. he d. with and shall be in you 
Acts 7. 4S. d. not in tenples, 17. 24. 
Rom, 7. 17. sin that d. in me, 20. 
18. in my flesh d. no good thing 
8. 11. by his spirit that d. in us 
1 Cor. 3. 16. spirit of God d. in you 
Col. 9. 9. in him d. all fulness of Godhead 
2 Tim. J. 14. Holy Ghost who d. in us 
James 2. 5. spirit which d. in us, lusteth 
2 Pet. 3. 13. wherein d. righteousness 
1 John 3. 17. how d. love of God in him 
24. that keeps his comm. d. in him 
4,32, God d. in us, and his: love is 
perfect 
15. confesseth Jesus is Son of G 


od d. 
16. d. in love, d. in God, and God 


in 
2 John 2. truth’s sake which d. in us 
1 Tim. 6. 16. dwelling in light 
Heb. 11. 9. d. in tabernacles with 
2 Pet. 2. 8. righteous man d. among 
Ps. 87. 2. more than ali the d. of Jacob 
94. 17. almost dwelt in silence 
John 1 14. word made fiesh and d among 
Acts 13, 17. d. as strangers in it 
> Tim. 2. 5. faith d. first in grandmother 


E 


£AGLE stirreth up her nest, Dent. 32. 11. 
Job $ 26. as e. hasteth up to prey 

Prov 23. 5. fly away as e. towards neaven 
Jer 49. 16. makest mt as high as e. 


Obad. 4. though thou exalt thyself az e. 
Mic. 1. 16, enlarge thy baldness aa the e. 
Rev. 12. 14. to woman given wings as e. 
Exod. 19. 4. bare you on e. wings 

2 Sam. 1. 23, swifter than eagles 

Ps. 103. 5. youth renewed like e. 

Prov, 30. 17. young e. shall eat it 

Is. 40. 31. mount up with wings as e. 

Jer. 4. 13, horses swifter than e. 

Lam. 4, 19. our persecutor swifter than e. 

Mat, 24, 28. there e, be gathered together 

EAR, Nun. 14. 28. Exod. 9. 31. 

Exod. 21. 6. bore his e. Deut. 15. 17. 

2 Kings 19. 16. bow down e. Ps. 31. 2. 

Neh. 1. 6, let thy e. be attentive, 11. 

Job 12. 11. e. try words, 34. 3. 

35. 10. opens e. to discipline 

42. 5. heard by the hearing of the e. 
Ps. 10. 17. cause thy e. to hear 

58. 4. adder that stops the e. 

94, 9. planted the e. shall he not hear 

Proy. 18. 15. e. of wise seek knowledge 

20. 12. hearing e. and seeing eye 
28. 9. turns away e. from hearing 
Ecc}. 1, 8. nor the e. filled with hearing 
Is. 50. 4, wakeneth my e. to hear 
59. 1. neither is e. heavy 
Jer. 6. 10. their e. is uncircumcised 
9, 20. let your e. receive the word 

Mat. 10. 27. what ye hear in the e. 

1 Cor. 2. 9. eye seen nore. heard 

Rey. 2. 7. he that hath an e. let him hear 
1]. 17, 29. & 3. 6, 13, 2. & 13.9 Mat. 11. 
15. & 13. 9, 43. 

Exod. 15. 26. give ear, Deut. 32. 1. Judges 5. 
3. Ps. 5.1. & 17.1. & 39,12. & 49.1.8 
78. 1. & 80. 1. & 54, 2. & 84. 8. & 141.1. Is. 
1. 2, 10. & 8. 9. & 28. 23, & 32.9. & 42. 23. 
jo 15. Hos. 5. 1. Joel i. 2. Fs. 55. 1. & 

6. 6. 

Ps. 17. 6. incline ear, 45. 10. & 71. 2, & 88, 2. 
& 102. 2, & 116. 2. Is. 37, 17. Dan. 9. 18. 

Ps. 49. 4.—to a parable 

78. 1.—to words of my. mouth 

Proy. 2. 2.—to wisdom 

4. 20.—to my sayings 
Is. 55. 3.—and come unto me 


4. & 35. 15. 

Deut. 29. 4. Lord not given ears to hear 

1 Sam. 3. 11. both e. shall tingle, 2 Kings 21. 
12. Jer. 19.3. 

2 Sam. 22. 7. ery did enter into his e. 

Job 22. 16. open the e. of men 

Ps, 34. 15, his e. are open to their ery 

40. 6. my e. hast thou opened 
44. 1. we have heard with our e. 
Ts. 6. 10. make their e. heavy, lest hear 
35. 5. e. of deaf shall be unstopped 
43. 8. have e. and hear not, 9. 
Mat. 13, 15, their e. dil of hearing 
16. blessed are your e. for they hear 

Luke 9. 44. savings sink down into e, 

2 Tim. 4. 4. turn away their e. from 

2 Chron. 6, 40. thine ears be open to 

Ps. 10. 17. cause—to hear 

130. 2, let-—be attentive 

Prov. 23. 12. apply—to words of knowleage 

Ts. 30. 21.—shall hear a word 

Ezek. 3. 10. hear with—40. 4. & 44. 5. 

Gen. 45. 6. ear-ring 

] Sam. 8. 12, ear his ground, Is. 30. 24. 

Exod. 9. 31. in the ear, Mark 4. 28. 

Job 42. 11. gave car-ring of gold 

Prov. 25, 12. as an e. of gold so is 

LARLY, Gen. 19. 2. John 18. 28. & 20. 1. 

Ps. 16. 5. G. shall help her and that right e 

57. 8. will awake right e. 108, 2. 
63. 1. my God, e. will I seek thee 
78. 34. returned e. after God 

90. 14. satisfy us e. with mercy 
127. 2, vain to rise e. or sit Jate 

| Proy. 1, 28. seek me e and not find me 

8. 17. that seek me e. shall find me 
Ts. 26. 9. with my spirit I seek the e. 

i Jer. 7. 13. rising up e. 25. & 11. 7. & 5. 3, 4, 
& 26.5, & 29, 19. & 32, 33. & 35. 14, 15. & 
44, 4. 2 Chron. 36, 15. 

Hos. 5. 15. in affliction will seek me e. 

6. 4. good as e, dew goeth away, 13. 3. 
James 5. 7. receive e, and latter rain 
EARNEST of spirit given, 2 Cor. 1. 22. & 

5.0. 

Eph. 1. 14. e. of your inheritance 

Roin. 8. 19, e. expectation of creature 

2 Cor. 7. 7. told us of your e. desire 

8. 16. same e. care into heart of Titus 

Phil. 1. 20 according to my e. expectation 

Heb. 2. 1, give the more e. heed 

Job 7. 2. servant earnestly desireth shadow 

Jer. 11. 7. Le. protested to your fathers 

31. 20. I do e. remember him still 

Mic. 7. 3. do evil with both hands e. 

Luke 2 44. ir an agony, nrayed more e. 





Jer. 1. 8. nor inclined their ear, 17. 23. & 25.| 


LA 


Cor. 12. 31. covet e. the best gifts 
2 Cor. 5. 2. in this we groan e, 
James 5. 17. prayed e. it might not 
Jude 3. e. contend for the faith 
EARNETH wages, Hag. 1. 6. 
EARTH was corrupt, Gen. 6. 11, 12 
13. e. is filled with violence 
11. 1. whole e. of one language 
41. 47. e. brought forth by handfuls 
Exod. 9, 29. e. is the Lord’s, Deut. 10, 14. Pa 
24. 1. 1 Cor. 10. 26, 27, 28. 
Num. 16. 32. e. opened her mouth, 33 19 
Deut. 11. 6, Ps. 106. 17. 
Deut. 28. 23. e, under thee be iron 
32. 1. O e. hear the words of my moutk 
Judges 5. 4. e. treimbleth and heaven 
1 Sam. 2. 8. pillars of e. a:e the Lore g 
2 Sam. 22. 8. e. shook ard trembied 
1 Chron. 16. 31. let e. rejoice, Ps. 96, 1. 
«ob 9. 6. shakes e. out of her place 
24. e. is given into hand of wicked 
11. 9. Jonger than e. broader than sea 
16. 18. O e. cover not my blood 
26. 7. hangeth €. upon nothing 
28 5. out of e. cometh bread and 
30. 3. base men, viler than the e. 
38. 4, I Jaid foundations of e. 
. 33. 5. e. is full of goodness of Lord 
65. 9. visitest e. and waterest it 
67. 6. e. shall yield her inerease, 85. 12. 
72. 19. whole e. filled with his glory 
75. 3. e. and inhabitants dissolved, Is. 24, 
y 


4 


78. 69. like e. established for ever 

89. 11. heaven and e. are thine 

97. 4. e. saw and trembled 

104. 24. e. is full of thy riches, 13. 

114. 7. tremble, O e. at presence of Lord 
115, 16. e. given to children of men 

119, 64. e. is full of thy mercy 

139. 15. in lowest parts of the e. 

Proy. 25. 3. e. for depth is unsearchable 

Eccl. 1. 4. e. abideth for ever 

Ia. 6. 3. Whole e. is full of his glory 

11. 4. smite e. with rod of his mouth 

9. e. full of knowledge of Lord, Hab. 

2. 14. 

13, 13. e. shall remove out of her place 
24. 1. Lord maketh the e. empty 

4. e. mourneth and fadeth, 33. 9. 

5. e. is defiled under inbabitants 
24. 19. e. utgerly broken down and 

20. e. shal) reel and stagger like & 
26. 19. e. shall cast out her dead 

21. e. shall disclose her blood, ara 

66. 1. e. is my footstool, where 

fer. 22. 29. O e. e. e. hear word of Lora 

Ezek. 34. 27. e. shall yield her increase 

43. 2. whole e. shined with his glery 

Hos. 2. 22. e. shal} hear the corn 

Hab. 3. 3. e. was fi) of his praise 

Mat. 13, 5, stony ground had not muck e. 

John 3. 31. that is of e. earthly 

Heb, 6. 7. e. which drinks in rain 

i Rev, 12. 16, e. opened and drank ficod 

' Ps, 67. 2. way known upon earth 

73. 25. none—I desire besides thee 

Eccl. 5. 2. God is in heaven and thou 

7. 20. there is not a just man— 
10. 7. walking as servants— 

Luke 5, 24, Son of man jhath power— 

Col. 3. 5. mortify yeur members— 

Lev. 6.28. carthen, Jer. 19.1, and 32. 14, Lam. 
4. 2,2 Cor. 4. 7. 

John 3. 12, 31. earthly, 2 Cor. 5. 1. Phil.3 19. 
James 3. 15 

1 Cor, 15. 47, 48, 49. earthy 

1 Kings 19. 11, 12. earthquake, Ts. 29. 6. Amos 
1, 1. Zech. 14, 5. Mat. 24. 7, 27,54. & 28 9 
Acts 16. 26. 

Rev. 6. 12.a greate & 85 & 11.19 & 18 
18. 

EASE, Job 12.5. & 16.12. & 21 23. Ps 25. 
13. & 123. 4, Deut. 28. 65. Is. 32. 9, 11 Jer 
46. 27. & 48.11. Ezek. 23, 42. Amos 6. 1 
Zech. 1. 15. 

Luke !2, 19. take thine e. and be merry 

Is. 1. 24, [ will e. me of mine adversaries 

Mat. 11. 30. my yoke is casy, and burden 

Proy. 14. 6. knowledge is e. to him that 

1 Cor. 14. 9. words e. to understand 

James 3. 17. gentle, e. to be entreated 

Mat. 9. 5. easier, 19. 24. Luke 16, 17. 

1 Cor. 13. 5. charity is not easily provoked 

Heb, 12. 1. sin—doth so e. beset us 

EAST, Gen. 28, 14. & 29. 1. Mat. 2.1,2 Fa 
75. 6. & 103. 12. 

Ts. 43. 5. bring thy seed from e. 

Mat. 8. 11. many shal’ come from e. 

Rey. 16. 12. way of kings of e. may be 

Gen. 44. 6. east wind, Exod. 14. 21. Job 77 
21. Ps, 48. 7. Is. 27. 8. Hos. 12 1 & 13. 15 
Hab. 1. 9. 

EAT, Gen. 3. 5, 6, 12, 13. & 18. &. & 19. 3. 

Gen. 2. 16. of every tree freely e. cf tree eo 
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Krowtettge sha note in day thou e. shalt 1 Pet. 5. 1. elders, who am ane, 


surely die 
Gen. 3. 17. in sorrow snalt thou e. of it 
14. dust shalt thou e. all the days 
Neh. 8. 10. e. the fat, drink the sweet 
Ps 22.26. meek shail e. and be satisfied 
54. 4. ¢. up my people as bread, 14, 4. 
78, 25. man did e. angel’s food 
29. they did e. and were filled 
Prov. 1. 31. e. fruit of their own way 
Bong 5. |. e. O friends, drink abundantly 
Is. L. 19. if obedient e. good of the land 
3. 10 shall e. fruit of doings 
55. 1. buy and e. yea, come buy 
2. e. that which is good, and let soul 
65. 13. my servants shall e. but ye 
Dan. 4. 33, did e. grass as an ox 
Hos. 4. 10. shall e. and not have enough, 
Hag. 1. 6. Mic. 6, 14, 
Mic. 3. 3. e. flesh of my people 
Mat. 6, 25, what shall we e. and drink 
26. 26. take, e. this is my body, Mark 
14. 22. 1 Cor. 11. 24, 26, 28, 
Luke 10, 8. e. such things as are set 
15. 23. tet us e. and be merry 
17. 27. they did e. they drank, 28. 
John 6. 26. because ye did e. of loaves 
53. except ye e. flesh of Son of man 
Acts 2, 46. did e.—with gladness 
1 Cor. 5. 11. with such, no not to e. 
8. 8. if we e. are we the better 
10. 3. e. same spiritual meat 
31. whether ye e. or drink, do all 
2 Thess, 3. 10. if not work neither e. 
2Tim.2 17. e, as doth a canker 
James 5. 3. e. your flesh as fire 
Rev. 17. 16. shalle. her flesh, and burn her 
with fire 
Ps. 69. 9. zeal of thy house hath caten me up, 
John 2. 17. Ps. 119. 139. 
Prov. 9. 17. bread e. in secret is pleasant 
Song 5. 1. e. my honey-comb with honey 
Hos. 10. 13. having e. the fruit of lies 
Luke 13. 26. e. cad drunk in thy presence 
Acts 12, 23. Herod was e. up with worms 
Judges 14. 14. out of eater came meat 
Is. 55. 10, give bread to e. and seed to 
Nah. 3. 12. fall into mouth of e. 
Eccl. 4. 5. eateth his own flesh 
Mat. 9. 11. why e. your master with publicans 
and sinners, Luke 15. 2. 
. ohn 6. 54, whoso e. my fieshband drinketh 
57. he that e. me snall live by me 
58. he that e of this bread, live 
Rom 14 6. he that e. e. to the Lord 
20. evil to whoe. with offence 
1 Cor. 11, 29. e. and drinketh unworthily, e. 
and drinketh damnation, 27. 
Mat. 11. 18. John—came neither eating nor 
drinking, Luke 7, 33. 
19 Son of man came e. and 
24. 38. were e. and drinking, Luke 17. 
27 


QU. 26. as they were e. Jesus took 
1 Cor. 8. 4. concerning e. of these things 
EDIFY or build up, Rom. 14. 19. 1 Thess. 5. 
11. 1 Cor. 8. 1. & 10, 23, & 14. 17. Acta 9. 
31. 
Rom. 15. 2, please neizhbour to edification 
1 Cor, 14. 3. speak unto men to e. 
2 Cor. 10.8. Lord hath given us for e. and 
not for destruction, 13. 10. 
1 Cor. 14, 12. excel to edifying of church 
26. let all things be done toe. 5. 12, 
2 Cor. 12. 19. we do all fur your e. 
Eph. 4, 12. fore. of the body of Christ 
16. increase to e. itself in love 
4. 29. but what is good to the use of e. 
1 Tim. 1. 4. minist. questions rather than e. 
EFFECT, 2Chron, 34, 22. Ezek. 12. 23 
fs. 32. 17. e. of righteousness quietness 
Mat. 15, 6. command. of God of none effect 
Mark 7 13. making word of God— 
Rom, 3 3. make faith of God— 
4. 14. promise made—Gal. 3.17, 
9. 6. noi as though word hath— 
1 Cor. 1. 17. lest cross of Christ be— 
Gal. 5. 4. Christ is become—to you 
1] Cor. 16. 9. door an effectual is opened 
2 Cor. 1 6. which is e. in enduring 
Eph. 3 7. the e. working of his power 
4. 16. according to the e. working of 
Philem 6 faith may become e. 
James § 16. e. fervent prayer of righteous 
Gal. 2. & at OV 1 Thess. 2. 13, 
EFFEMINATE, 1 Cor fi. 9. 
EGG Deut. 22, 6. Job 6. 6. & 39. 14, Is. 10. 
14, & 59. 5. Jer. 17. 11. Luke 11. 12. 
ELDER, Gen. 10.21. 2 John 1. 3 John 1. 
Gen. 25. 23. e. shall serve younger, Rom. 9. 
12 


1 Tim, 5 1. rebuke not ane. but 
2. entreat e. women as mothers 


EN 


5. younger submit yourselves to e, 
Deut. 32. 7. ask thy e. they will tell thee 
Ezra 10, 8. according to counsel of e. 
Joel 2. 16. assemble e. Ps. 107. 32, 
Acts 14. 23. ordained e. in every church 
15, 23. e. and brethren send greeting, 6. 
20. 17. called e. of the church 
1 Tim. 5. 17. e. rule well, counted worthy 
Tit. 1. 5. ordain e. in every church 
Heb. 11. 2. e. obtained good report 
James 5, 14. sick call for e. of church 
Rev. 4. 4. four and twenty e, sitting, 10. & 5. 
6, 8, 11, 14 & 11.16. & 19.4. & 7, 11, 13. 
& 14.3, 
ELECT, chosen, choice one 
Is. 42. 1. e. in whom my soul delighteth 
45. 4 for Israel my e. I have called 
65. 9. my e. shall inherit it 
22. my e. shall long enjoy work 
Mat. 24. 22. for e. sake days are shortened 
24. if possible deceive very e. 
31. gather together e. from four 
winds 
Luke 18. 7. God avenge his own e. 
Rom. 8. 33. to charge of God’s e, 
Col. 3. 12. put on as the e. of God ‘ 
1 Tim. 5. 21. charge thee before e. angels 
2 Tim..2. 10. endure all things for e. 
Tit. 1. 1. according to faith of God’s e. 
1 Pet, 1.2. e. according to fore-knowledge 
of God 
2. 6. corner stone, e. precious 
2John 1. e. lady, 13. e. sister 
1 Pet. 5, 13. church elected with you 
Rom, 9. 11. purpose of G. accord. to election 
11. 5. semnant according to e. of grace 
7. e. hath obtained it, and rest 
blinded 
28. touching e. they are heloved 
1 Thess. 1. 4. knowing your e. of God 
2 Pet. 1. 10. make calling and e. sure 
ELEMENTS, Gal. 4. 3, 9. 2 Pet. 3, 10, 12. 
ELOQUENT, Exod. 4. 10. Is. 3, 3. Acts 18. 


24, 
EMPTY, Gen. 31. 42. & 37. 24, & 41 27. 
Exod. 23. 15. none shall appear before me e. 
34. 20. Deut. 16. 16. 
Deut. 15. 13. not let him go away e@ 
Judges 7. 16. with e. pitchers and lamps ing 
2 Sam. 1.22. sword of Saul returned not e 
Hos. 10. 1. Israel is an e. vine, he brings 
Luke 1. 53. rich hath he sent e. away 
Is. 34, 1]. stones of emptiness 
SMULATION, Rom. 11. 14. Gal. 5. 20. 
END of all flesh is come, Gens6. 13. 
Deut. 32. 20. see what their e. shall be 
Ps. 37. 37. e. of that man is peace 
39. 4. make me to Know my e. : 
73. 17. then understood I their e. 
102, 27. thy years have noe. 
119. 96. seen an e. of all perfection 
Prov. 5. 4. her e. is bitter as wormwood 
14, 12. e. thereof are ways of death 
Eccl. 4. 8. no e. of all his labor 
7. 2. that is the e. of all men 
8. e. is better than beginning 
Is. 9. 7. of his government shall be no e. 
Jer. 5. 31. what will ye do in e. thereof 
17. 11. at his e. shall be a fool 
29. 1]. to give an expected e. 
31. 17. there is hope in thy e. 
Lam. 4. 18. our e, is come, our e. is near, 
Ezek. 7. 2, 6, Amos 8. 2. 
Ezek. 21. 25. when iniquity shall have an e. 
Dan, 8. 19. at time appointed e. shall be 
12. 8. what shall be e. of these things 
13. go thy way till the e. be 
Heb. 2. 3. at e. it shall speak and not tarry 
Mat. 13. 39. harvest is e. of world 
24. 3. what sign of the e. of world 
6. but e. is not yet, Luke 21. 9, 
21. e. of those things is deat’: 
22, ye have the ec. everlast'.g life 
10. 4. Ch. is e. of law for rigiiteousness 
14. 9. to this e, Christ both died and 
rose 
1 Tim, 1, 5. e. of commandment is charity 
Heb. 6.8 whose e. is to be burned 
16. oath—make an e. of all strife 
7. 3. beginning—nor e. of life 
13. 7. considering e. of their conversa- 


Rom. 6. 


tion 
James 5. 11. seen the e. of the Lord 
1 Pet. 1. 9. receiving the e. of your faith 
4. 7. e. of all things is at hand 
17. e. of those that obey not gospel 
Rev, 21. 6. beginning and e, 22. 13. and 1. 8. 
1 Sam. 3 12. 
Jer. 4 27. make a full end, 5. 10, 18. and 30. 
11. Ezek. 11. 13. 
Num. 23, 10. last end, Jer. 12. 4. Lam, 1. 9, 
and 4 18. Dan. 8. 19. and 9. 24, 


19 agains; ane. receive not accusa-| Deut. 8. 16. latter end, 32. 29. Jot 42 12 Pr.) 


tiot 


19.20 2 Pet 2. 20 


EN 


. Ps 110. do. 4x to the end, Dan, 6. 26. 


Mat. 
13. and 28, 90. John 13, 1, L Cor. 1 8, Heb 
3. 6, 14. and 6, 11. Rev. 2. 26 _* 

1 Tim, 1, 4. endless, Heb. 7.16. . 

Ps. 22. 27. all ends of world remember 

65. 5, confidence of all e. of earth 

67. 7. alle. of earth shall fear him 

98. 3, all e. of earth have seen salvation 
Prov. 17. 24. eyes of fool in e. of earth 
Is, 45. 22. be ye saved, all e. of earth 

52. 10. all e. of earth shall see salvatior 

Zech. 9. 10. his dominion to e. of earth 

Acts 13. 47. for salvation to e. of earth 

1 Cor. 10. 11. on whein e. of world 

ENDOWED, Gen. 30. 20. 2 Chron, 2. 12,13 
Luke 24. 49, James 3, 13. 

ENDURB, Job 8. 15, and 3], 23, 

Gen. 33. 14. as children are ab e toe. 

Ps. 30. 5. weeping may e. for a night 

132, 26. they perish, but thou shalt 

Pr. 27. 24. doth crown e. to every generation 

Ezek, 22. 14, can thy heart e. or hands 

Mark 4. 17. no root, and e, but fora 

13. 13. that shall e. unto end shall be 

2 Tim. 2. 3. e. hardness, as a good soldier 

10. Le. all things for elect’s sake 
4.3 they will not e. sound doctrine 
5. watch thou, e. afflictions, de 

Heb. 12. 7. if ye e. chastening 

James 5. 11. we count happy who e 

Ps, 81. 15. should have endured forever 

Rom. 9. 22. e. with much long suffering 

2 Tim. 3. 11. what persecutions I e. 

Heb. 6. 15. had patiently e. he obtained 

10. 32. ye e, a great fight of afflictions 
11. 27. he e. as seeing him who is invie 
12. 2. e, the cross, 3. e. contradiction 
Ps. 30. 5, his anger endureth but a moment 
52. 1. goodness of God e continually 
100. 5. his truth e. to all generations 
145. 13. thy dominion e. throughout all 

Mat. 10, 23. that e. to end shalt be saved, 24, 
13. Mark 13. 13. 

John 6. 27. meat which e. unto life 

1 Cor. 13. 7. charity e. all things 

James 1. 12. blessed that e. tompeaece 

Ps. 9, 7. endure for ever, the Lord, 102. 12, 26 
and 104. 31. his name, Ps, 72. iz his seed, 
89. 29, 36. 

1 Chron. 16. 34, 41. endureth for ever, his mer- 
cy, 2 Chron. 5, 13. and 7, 3, 6. and 20. 21 
Ezra 3. 11. Ps. 106. 1. and 107. 1. and 118 
1, 2, 3, 4, 2. and 136. 1—26. and 138, 8 
Jer. 33, 11. 

Ps 111. 8. his righteovsness—112. 39. 

10. his praise—117. 2, truth of L.— 
119. 160. every one of thy judgments— 
135. 13. thy name— 

1 Pet. 1. 25. word of Lord— 

Ps. 19, 9. fear of Lord enduring for ever 

Heb. 10. 34. in heaven e. substance 

ENEMY, Exod. 15. 6, 9. Ps. 7. 5. 

Exod, 23. 22. I will be an e, to thy enemies 

Deut. 32. 27. I feared wrath of the e, 

1 Sam, 24. 19. find his e. will he let 

Job 33. 10. counteth me for his e. 

Ps. 7. 5. let e. persecute my soul 

8. 2. mightest still the e. and avenger 

Prov. 27. 6. kisses of e. are deceitful 

Is. 63. 10. he turned to be their e. and 

1 Cor. 15. 26. last e. destroyed is death 

Gal. 4. 16. am [ become your e. 

2 Thess. 3. 15, count him not as e. 

James 4. 4. friend of world, e. of God 

1 Kings 21. 20, mine enemy, bs. 7.4. Mic. 7.8, 
10. Job 16. 9. Lam. 2. 22. 

Exod. 23. 4. thy enemy, Prov. 25. 21. Rom. 12, 
20. Mat. 5. 43 

Mic. 7. 6. man’s enemies are men of 

Rom. 5. 10. if when e. we were reconciled 

1 Cor. 15. 25. put all e. under his feet 

Phil. 3. 18, e. to the cross of Christ 

Col. 1, 21, e. in your minds by wicked 

Gen. 22. 17. his enemics, Ps. 68. 1,21. and 112 
8. and 132. 18. Prov. 16. 7. Is. 59. 18. ana 
66, 6. Heb. 10. 13. 

Deut. 32. 41. my enemies, Ps. 18. 17,48 ana 
93.5. and 119. 98. and 139. 22. and 143, 12, 
Is. 1. 24. Luke 19. 27. 

Deut. 32. 31 our enemies, Luke 1. 71, 74. 

Exod. 23. 22. thy enemies, Num. 10. 35. Deut 
28. 48, 53, 55, 57. and 33. 29. Judg. 5. 31 
Ps, 21. 8. and 92, 9. and 110. 1. Mat, 22. 44 
Heb. 1. 13. 

Gen. 3. 15. I will put enmity between 

Rom. &. 7. carnal mind is e. ugainst God 

Eph, 2. 15. abolished e. 16 shin e. 

ENGAGETH his heart, Jer. 30, 21, 

ENJOY, Nun. 36, 8. Deut. 28, 41 

Lev. 26. 34. Jand e. her sabbaths, 43. 

Acts 24. 2. we e. great quietness 

1 Tim. 6. 17. giveth richly all thinge to & 

Heb. 1]. 25. e. pleasures of sin. for 

ENJOIN, Philem.8 Esth. 9 31. Job 36 @ 
Heb 9, 20, 


EN 


ENLARGE, Exod. 34. 24. Mic. 1, 16. 
Gen. 9. 27. God shall e, Japheth 
_ Dent. 33. 20. bless he that enlargeth Gad 
2 Sam. 22. 37. enlargea steps, Ps. 18. 36. 
Pa 4.1, e. me when in distress 
25. 17. troubles of my heart are e. 
119. 32. when thou shalt e. my heart 
Is 5. 14. hell hath e. herself 
54, 2. e. the place of thy tent 
60_ 5. thine heart shall fear, and be e 
Hab, 2. 5. e. his desires as hell 
2 Cor. 6. 11. our heart is e. 13. 
Esth. 4. 14. enlargement 
ENLIGHTEN darkness, Ps. 18. 28. 
Ps. 19 8. commandment is pure, e. the 
Eph. 1. 18. understand, being enlightened 
Heb. 6. 4. impossible for those once e. 
ENOUGH, I have, Gen. 33. 9, 11. 
Gen. 45, 28. it is e. Joseph is alive 
Exod, 36, 5. bring more than e. 
2 Sam. 24. 16. said to angel, it fs e. 
i Kings 19. 4, it is e. take away 
Prov 30. 15, 16. say not, it is e. 
Hos 4. 10. eat, and not e. Hag. 1. 6. 
Mat. 10. 25, it is e. for disciple 
Mark 14. 41. it is e, the hour is come 
Luke 15. 17. bread e. and to spare 
ENQUIRE after iniquity, Job 10. 6, 
Ps. 27. 4. to e. in his temple 
78. 34. returned and e. early after God 
Hccl. 7. 10. thou dost not e. wisely 
Is. 21. 12. if ye will e. e. ye 
Ezek. 36. 37. for this I will be enquired for 
Zeph. 1. 6. have not e. for him 
Mat. 2, 7. Herod e. of them diligently 
I Pet, 1. 10. of which salvation prophets 


have e. 
Judges 20, 27. enquired of Lord, 1 Sam. 23. 2, 
4, and 30. 8. 2 Samm. 2. 1. and 5. 19, 23. and 
21, 1. Jer. 21. 2, 
Prov. 20. 25. after vows make enquiry 
ENRICHED, 1 Cor. 1. 5. 2 Cor. 9. 11. 
Ps. 65, 9. thou e. it with river of God 
ENSAMPLE, 1 Cor. 10. 11. Phil. 3. 17. 1 
Thess. 1. 7. 2 Thess, 3.9. 1 Pet. 5. 3, 2 
Pet. 2. 6. 
ENSIGN, Is. 5. 25. Zech. 9. 16. 
Is. 11. 10, stand for e. to people, 12. 
Ps. 74. 4. set up their e. for signs 
ENTER, Gen. 12. 11. Num. 4. 23. Judges 
18. 9. Dan. 11. 17, 40, 41. 
Job 22. 4. will he e. into judgment, 34. 23. 
Ps. 100 4. e. into his gates with praise 
118. 20, gate into which the righteous- 
ness shall e, 
fa. 2. 10. e. into rock and hide thyself 
25 2. open, righteous nation may e. 
20. e. into thy chambers, and shut 
57. 2. he shall e. into peace 
Mat. 5. 20. in no case e. into the kingdom of 
heaven 
6. 6. when thou prayest, e. into closet 
7. 13. e. at strait gate, Luke 13. 24. 
21. shall e. into kingdom of heaven 
18. 8. better to e. into life, halt 
19. 23. rich man hardly e. into kingdom 
24. than for rich man to e. into 
kingdom of heaven, Mark 10. 
25. Luke 18. 25. 
25, 21. e. thon into joy of thy Lord 
Mark 14. 38. watch and pray, lest ye e. into 
temptation, Luke 22, 46. 
Luke 13, 24. seek to e. but not able 
24. 26 suffered, and e. into his glory 
John 3. 4. can he e. the second time 
5. he cannot e. into kingdom of God 
10. 9. by me if any man e. in 
Acts 14, 22. through much tribulation e. king- 
doin of God 
Heb 1. 3. believed, do e. into rest 
10. 19. e. into holiest by vlood of Jesus 
Rev. 15. 8. none able to e. into temple 
21. 27. e. into it, any thing defileth 
22 14. e. through the gates into the city 
Ps 143. 2. enter not into judgment 
Prov. 4. 14. e. not into path of wicked 
23. 10. e. not into fields of fatherless 
Mat. 26. 41. that yee. not into temptation 
Ps, 119. 130. entrance, 2 Pet. 1. 11. 
Luke 11 52. ye entered not yourselves 
John 4. 38. ye e. into their labours 
10. 1. that e. not by door, but climbeth 
Rom. 5. 12. sin e. into the world 
20. law e. that offence might abound 
Heb 4 6. e. not in because of unbelief 
10 that is e. into his rest, he ceased 
Mat. 23. 13, entering, Luke 11, 52. Mark 4. 
19. and 7. 15. 1 Thess. 1. 9. Heb. 4. 1. 
ENTERTAIN strangers, Heb. 13. 2. 
ENTICE, Ex. 20.16. Deut. 13. 6. 2 Chir, 18. 
19, 20, 21. Proy. 1. 10. 
Job 31. 27. enticed, James 1. 14. 
1 Cor. 2. 4. enticing words Tol, 2. 4. 
ENVY slayeth silly one, Job 5, 4. | 
Prov. 3. 31. ¢. not the oppressor 





ER 


Proy. 14. 30, e, is as rottenness of benes 
23. 17. let not thine heart e. sinners 
27. 4. who is uble to stand before e. 
Eccl. 9, 6. their e. 18 perished 


ES 


2 Pet. 3. 17. led away with e. of wicked 
John 4. 6. know we the spirit of e. 
Jude 11. after the e. of Balaam 
ESCAPE, Gen. 19. 17, 22. and 32. & 


Is. 11. 13. e. of Ephraim shall depart, not e | Ezra 9 8 leave a remnant to e. 


Judah 
26. 11. shall be ashamed for their e. 

Ezek. 35. 11. do according to thine e, 
Mat. 27. 18. fore. they delivered him 
Acts 7. 9. moved with e. 17. 5, 

13. 45. Jews filled with e. spake 
Rom. J. 29. full of e. murder 
Phil. 1. 15. preach Christ of e. 
1 Tim. 6. 4. whereof cometh e. 
Tit. 3. 3. living in e. hateful and hating 
James 4, 5. spirit in us lusteth to e. 
1 Pet, 2. 1. laying aside alle. 
Gen. 26. 14. Philistines envied him 

30. 1. Rachel e. her sister 

37. 11. his brethren e. him 
Num. 11. 29. e. thou for my sake 
Ps. 106, 16, they e. Moses in the camp 
Eccl. 4, 4. man is e. of his neighbor 
1 Cor. 13. 4. charity envieth not, vaunteth 
Rom. 13. 13. not in strife and envying 
1 Cor. 3. 3. there is among you e 
2 Cor. 12, 20, debates, e. wraths 
Gal. 5. 21, envyings, murders 

26. e. one another 

James 3, 14. ye have bitter e. and strife 


Esth, 4. 13. think not that thou shalt e 
Job 11. 20. but the wicked shall not o 
Ps. 56. 7. shall they e. by iniquity 

71. 2. deliver me and cause me toe 

141. 10. let wicked fall whilst Le 
Prov. 19. 5. he that speaks lies shall nat 
Eccl. 7. 26. pleaseth God, shall e. her 
{s, 20. 6. we flee—how shall we e. 

37. 32. that e. out of mount Zion 
Jer. 11. 11. evil—not be able to e. 
Ezek. i7. 15. shall e. that doeth such things 
Mat. 23. 33. how can ye e. damnatict ct 
Luke 21, 36, acccounted worthy toe 
Rom. 2. 3. e. the judgment of God 
1 Cor. 10. 13. with temptation make a way 


toe. 

1 Thess. 5. 3. destruction they shall not e. 

Heb 2. 3. how shall we e. if we neglect 
12, 25. much more shall not we e, 

Ezra 9, 15. we remain yet escaped 

Job I. 15, 16, 17, 19. T only am e. to tel} 

Ps. 124. 7. soul is e. we are e. 

Is. 45, 20. ye are e. of the nations 

John 10. 39. he e. out of their hands 

Heb. 12. 25. if they e. not who refused 


16. where e. is, there is confusion |2 Pet. 1. 4. e. corruption of the world 


Ps. 37. 1. envious, 73. 3. Prov. 24. 1, 19. 
EPHOD, Exod. 39, 2. Judges & 27. and 17. 5. 


2. 18. those that were clean e. 
20. have e. poNutions of the world 


1 Sam. 2. 18. and 21. 9. and 23. 9. and 30.| FSCHEW evil, Job 1.8. and 2. 3. } Pet. 3, 11 


7. 2 Sam. 6. 14. Hos. 3. 4. 


ESPECIALLY, Deut. 4. 10. Ps. 31. 11. 


EPISTLE, Acts 15, 20. and 23. 33. Rom. 16. | Gal. 6. 10. good e. to household of faith 
22. 1 Cor. 5. 9. 2 Cor. 7. 8. Col. 4. 16. 1]1 Tim, 4. 10. e. of those that believe 


Thess. 5. 27. 2 Thess. 2. 15. and 3, 14, 17. 
2 Pet. 3.1. 
2 Cor. 3. 2. our e. written in our hearts 
3. ye are declared the e. of Christ 
1 epistles, 2 Pet. 3. 16. 
EQUAL, Job 28, 17, 19. Ps. 17. 2. and 
Prov. 26. 7. Lam. 2. 33, 
Is. 40. 25. to whom shall I be e. 
46. 5. to whom will ye make mee. 
Ezek, 18. 25. way of Lord is not e. 
29, & 33. 17, 20. their way is not e. 
Mat. 20. 12. made them e. to us 
Luke 20, 36. e. to the angels 
John 5, 18, making himself e. with God 
Phil. 2. 6. no rohbery to be e, with God 
Col. 4. 1. give that which is just and e. 
Rev. 21. 16. length, breadth and height e. 
Gal. 1. 14. equals, Ps 55, 13. 
2 Cor. 8. 14. equality 
Ps. 99. 4. dost establish equity 
72. 2. judge poor with e. 98, 9. 
Prov. 1. 3. receive instruction of e. 


5. 8. e. for them of his own house 
17. e. those that labor in word and 
ESPY, Josh. 14, 7, Ezek. 20. 6. 
ESPOUSALS, Song 3. 11. Jer. 2. 2. 
2 Cor. 11, 2. espoused to Christ 


55. 13.| ESTABLISH, Num, 30, 13. 1 Kings 15. 4, 


Deut. 28. 9. Job 36. 7. 
Gen. 6, 18. e. my covenant, 9, 9, and 17.7 
9, 21. Lev. 26. 9. Deut. 8. 18. 
1 Sam. 1. 23. the Lord e. his word 
2 Sam. 7. 12. I will e. his kingdom, 13. 
25. e. the word for ever, and do as 


said 
2 Chron. 9. 8. God loved Israel to e. them 
7. 18. e throne of kingdom, 1 Chr 
17. 12. 
Ps. 7. 9. but e. the just, 48. 8. 
89. 2. faithfulness shall e. in heaven 
4. thy seed will I e. for ever 
90. 17. e. work of our hand, e. it 
99. 4. dost e. equity, executest judgm ent 
119. 38. e. thy word to thy servant 


2. 9. shall understand judgment and e. | Prov. 15. 25. he will e. border of widow 


17. 26. to strike princes for e. 
Eccl, 2, 21. whose labor ia in e. 
Is. 11. 4. reprove with e. for 

59. 14. truth is fallen, and e. cannot 
Mic. 3. 9. that perverts all e. 

Mal. 2. 6. walked with me in e. 
ERRAND, Judges 3. 19. 2 Kings 9. 5. 
ERR, 2 Chron, 33. 9. Is. 19. 14. 

Ps. 95. 10. e. in heart, Heb. 3. 10. 

119. 21. do e. from thy commandments 
Prov. 14. 22. do they not e. that devise ill 

19, 27. instruction that causeth to e. 
Is. 3. 12. lead—cause to e. 9. 16. 

30. 28. bridle causing them to e. 

35. 8. wayfaring men shall not e, 

63. 17. why made us to e, from thy 
Je1, 23 13. prophet caused to e. by lies, 32. 
Hos. 4. 12. of whoredom caused them to e. 
Amos 2. 4. lies caused them to e. 

Mic. 3. 5. prophets make my people to e. 
Mat, 22. 29. ye e. not knowing scriptures 
James 1. 16. do not e. my brethren 

5. 19. if any of you e. from the truth 
Num. 15. 22. if ye have erred 
1Sam 26. 21. I have e. exceedingly 


Job 6. 24. understand wherein I have e. 


19. 4. be it that [have e my error 
Ps. 119. 110. yet [ e. not from precepts 
Is. 28. 7, have e. through wine; priest and 
prophet have e. through strong drink 
29, 24. they that e. in spirit 
1 Tim. 6. 10. have e. from the faith 
21. e, concerning faith, 2 Tim. 2, 18. 
Prov. 10. 17. erreth, Ezek. 45, 20, 
2 Sain. 6. 7. error, Job 19. 4. Eccl. 5. 6. and 
10. 5, Dan. 6. 4. 
Ps, 19. 12. who can understand his e. 
Is. 32. 6. will utter e. against the Lord 
Jer. 10. 15, vanity work of e. 51. 18. 
Dan. 6. 4. neither was any e. found 
Mat, 27. 64. last e. be worse than first 
Rom. 1, 27. recompense of chesir e. 
Heb. 9. 7. for the e. of ths people 
James 5. 29. sinner from e. of his way 
2 Pet. 2. 18. thein who live in e. 


Is. 9. 7. to e. with judgment and justice 
49. 8. give thee for covenant to e. earth 
62. 7. no rest till he e. Jerusalem 
Ezek. 16. 60. I will e. an everlasting cov. 62 
Rom. 3. 3]. yea we e. the law 
10. 3. going about to e. their own right 
eousness 
16, 25. that is of power to e. you 
1 Thess. 3. 13. may e. your hearts unblam 
2 Thess. 2. 17. e. you in every good word 
3. 3. Lord shall e. you and keep you 
James 5, 8. patient e. your hearts 
1 Pet. 5. 10. God of all grace e. you 
Gen. 41. 32. thing is established 
Exod. 6. 4. have e. my covenant with them 
15. 17. which thy hands haye e. 
Ps, 40. 2. on rock he €. my goings 
78. 5. he e. a testimony in Jacob 
93, 1. world also is e. that it cannot 
2. thy throne is e. of old 
412. 8. his heart is e. trusting 
119. 90. hast e. the earth, and it 
140. 11. let not an evil speaker be 4 
148. 6. hath e. them sor eve~ 
Prov. 3. 19 Lord hath e, the heavens 
4, 26, let all thy ways be 6. 
12. 3. man shall not bee. hy wicked 
ness 
16. 12. throne is e. by righteousness 
20. 18. every purpose is e. by counse 
30. 4. e. all the ends of the earth 
Is. 7. 9. if believe not—not be 4, 
16. 5. in mercy shall throne ba e 
Jer. 10. 12. e. world by wisdom, 51 15. 
Hab. 1. 12. e. them for correction 
Mat. 18. 16. two or three witnesses @ 
2 Cor. 13. 1. word may be e. 
‘ Acts 16. 5. so were the churches @ 
Rom. 1. 11. to the end you may he e- 
Col. 2. 7. built up—e. in the faith 
Heb. 8. 6. e upon better promises 
13 9. good thing heart be e. with grace 
2 Pet. . 12. e. in the present truth 
Lev. 25. 30. shall be established, Dewt. 19. 19 
Pa 89. 21. 2 Cor. 13. 1. 


27 


EV 


2 Chron. 20. 29. believe in God so ye— 

Joh 22. 28 shall decree a thing and it— 

Ps, 102. 23. their seed—before thee 

Prov. 12. 19, lip of truth— 
16. 3. commit to the Lord, thy thoughts— 
£5. 5. his throne—in righteousness, 29. 


14. 
is. 2 2. Lord’s house—Mic. 4. 1. 
54 14. in righteousness thou— 
Jer. 30. 20. their coagregation— 
Prov. 29. 4. king by judgment established land 
Hab. 2. 12. wo to him that e. city by 
2 Cor. 1. 21. who e. us with you is God 
ESTATE, Gen. 43 7. Esther 1. 7, 19. 
Ps, 39. 5. man at best e. is vanity 
136 23. remembered us in our low e. 
Prov 27 23. know e. of thy flocks 
Mat. 12. 45. last e. of that man is worse than 
the first, Luke 1]. 28 
Luke 1. 48. regarded low e. of handmaid 
Rom. 12. 16. condescend to men of low e. 
Phil. 4, 11. in whatsoever e. [ am—content 
Jude 6. angels kept not first e. 
ESTEEM, Job 34. 19. Is. 29. 16, 17. 
Deut. 32. 15. lightly e. the rock of salvation 
1 Sam 2 30. despise me, lightly e 
Job 23 192. [have e. words of his mouth 
Ps. 119. 123. Le. all thy precepts right 
[s. 53. 3. despised—we e. him not 
4. did e. him stricken, smitten of God 
Luke 16. 15. is highly e. among men 
Rom. 14. 5. e. one day above another, anoth- 
ere. every day alike 
14. to nim that e. it to be unclean, 


it is 
Phil. 2. 3. e. each other better than 
1 Thess. 5. 13. e. them very bighly in Christ 
Heb. 11. 26. e. the reproach of Christ greater 
ESTRANGED, Job J9. 13. Jer. 19. 4. 
Ps. 58. 3. wicked are e. from the womb 
78. 30. not e. from their lusts 
Ezek. 14. 5. they are all e. from me 
ETERNAL God thy refuge, Deut. 33. 27. 
Is. 60. 15. make thee an e. excellency 
Mark 3. 29. in danger of e, damnation 
Rom. 1, 20. even his e. power and Godhead 
2 Cor. 4. 17. exceeding e. weight of glory 
18. things not seen which are e. 
5, 1. have house e. in the heavens 
Eph. 3. 11. according to the e. purpose 
1 Tim. 1. 17. to the King e. be honour 
2 Tim. 2. 10, salvation with e. glory 
Hob. 5. 9. anthor of e. salvation 
6. 2. baptisms, and of e. judgment 
9. 19. obtained e. redemption for us 
14. through the e. Spirit offered him- 
self 
15. promise of e. inheritance 
1 Pet. 5. 10. called us to e. glory 
Jude 7. vengeance of e. fire 
Mut. 19. 16. that { may have eternal life, Mark 
10. 17. Luke 10, 25. 
25. 46. righteous shall go into— 
Mark 10. 30. in world to come— 
Jonn 3. 15. not perish, but have—- 
4, 36. gathereth fruit unto— 
5, 39. in scriptures ye think ye have— 
§. 54. hath—and T will raise him 
68. thou hast the words of— 
10, 28. 1 give unto them— 
12, 95. shall keep it unto— 
17. 2. should give—to as many 
3. this is—to know the only true G. 
Acts 13. 48. ordained to—believed 
Rom. 2. 7. who seek for glory and— 
5. 21. grace might reign to— 
6. 23. gift of God is—thro’ J. Christ 
1 Tim. 6. 12. lay hold on—19. 
Tit 1 2 in hope of—which God 
3.7 heirs according to hope of— 
1 Jchn 1, 2.—which was with Father 
2. 25. promise promised even— 
3. 15. no murderer bath— 
6. 11. record God hath given to us— 
13. may know that ve have— 
20. the true God and— 
Inde 2. for mercy unto— 
ETERW.TY, that inhabits, Is. 57. 15. 
EVEN balances, Job 31. 6. 
Ps. 26. 12. foot stands in e. place 
Song 4. 2. flock of sheep e. shorn 
Luke 19. 44. lav thee ¢. with ground 
EVEN or EVENING, Gen. 19. 1. and~ 5, 
8, 31. Ex. 12. 6, 18. 
1 Kings 18. 29. at e. sacrifice, Ezra 9. 2, 5. 
Ira. 141 2. Dan. 9, 21. 
Hab. 1. & e. wolves, Zeph. 3. 3. 
Zech. 14. 7. at e. time shall be light 
EVENT, Eccl. 2. 14. and 9. 2, 3. 


EV 


Ps. 51. 3. my sin is e. before me 
111. 5. will e. be mindful of covenant 
119. 98. thy commandments are e. with 
Luke 15. 23. son, thou art e. with me 
John 8. 35. in house son abideth e. 
1 Thess. 4. 17. we shall be e. with the L. 
5. 15. e. follow that which is good 
2 Tim. 3, 7. e. learning, and never 
Heb. 7. 24. this man continueth e. 
25. he e. lives to make intercession 
Jude 25. to God be glory now and e. 
Gen, 3. 22. eat and live for ever 
Deut. 32. 40. I lift up hand and live— 
Josh. 4. 24, fear Lord your God— 
1 Kings 10. 9. the Lord loved Israel— 


11. 39. afflict seed of David, but not— 


Ps. 9. 7. Lord shall endure— 
12. 7, thou wilt preserve them— 
22. 26. your heart shall live— 
23. 6. [ will dwell in the house of L.— 
29. 10. on floods Lord sitteth king— 
30. 12, 1 will give thanks to thee— 
33. 11 counsel of the Lord standeth— 
37, 18. their inheritance shall be— 
28. saints are preserved— 
29. in land righteous shall dwell— 
49. 9, that he should still live— 
52. 9. I will praise thee— 
61. 4: I will abide in thy tabernacle— 
73. 26. G. is my strength and portion— 
74. 19. forget not congrega. of poor— 
81]. 15. their time should endure— 
92.7. that they may he destroyed— 
102. 12. but thou, O L. shalt endure— 
103. 9. Lord will not keep his anger— 
105. 8. remembered his covenant— 
111. 9. hath commanded his coven.— 
112. 6. righteous shall not be moved— 
119, 111. testimonies as an heritage— 
132. 14, this is my rest—I have 
146. 6. who keepeth truth— 
Prov. 27. 24. riches are not--crown 
Feel. 1. 4. the earth abideth— 
Ts, 26. 4. trust in Lord—for in Lord is 
32. 17. quietness and assurance— 
40. 8. word of Lord shall stand— 
57. 16. I will not contend— 
59. 21. my words shall not depart— 
Jer 3.5. will he reserve anger—!2 
17. 4. kindled fire shall burn— 
32. 39. that they may fear me— 
Lam. 3. 31. Lord will not cast off— 
Mic. 7. 18. retaineth not his anger— 
Zech. 1. 5. prophets, do they live— 
John 6, 51. eateth shall live—d8. 
Rom. 1. 25, Creator who is blessed— 
9. 5. over all, God blessed— 
2Cor 9. 9. bis righteousness remaineth— 


Heb. 13, 8. J. Christ, same yesterday, and— 


] Pet. 1. 23. word of God liveth, abideth— 


15. word of Lerd endureth—Is. 40.8. 


1 John 2. 17. doeth will of God, abideth— 
Ex. 15, 18. Lord reigns for ever and ever 


1 Chron. 16. 30. blessed be Ged—29. 10. Neh 


9. 5. Dan. 2. 20. 

Ps. 19. 16. the Lord is King— 
45. 6. thy throne, O God, is—Heh. 1. &. 
48. 14. this God is our God—and guide 
52. 8. E will trust in God— 
111. 8 commandments stand foa— 
119. 44, T will keep thy Jav 
145. 1. T will biess thy n.une—2, 21. 

Dan, 12. 3. they shine as stars— 

Mic. 4. 5. walk in name of God— 


Gal. 1.5. towhom be glory—Phil. 4, 20, 1 
Tim. 1. 17.2 Tim. 4. 18. Heb. 13, 21. 1 Pet. 
4. 1]. and 5. 17. Rev. 1. 6. and 5. 13. and7 


12. Rom. 3] 36. and 16, 27, 


Rev. 4.9. wnviiveth—10. and 10. 6, and 15. 7. 


7. Dan. 4. 34. and 12. 7. 
99. 5. they shall reign— 
EVERLASTING hills, Gen. 49. 26. 

17. &. Canaan, ane. possession, 48. 4, 
Jen 21). 33. called on the name of e, God 
Exod. 40. 15. e. priesthood, Num. 25, 13, 
Lev. 16, 34. this should be an e. statute 
Deut. 33. 27. underneath are e. arms 


| Ps, 24. 7. be lifted up ye e. doors 


41. 13. blessed be God from e. to e. 
90, 2. thou art from e. to e. 106. 48, 
109. 5. his mercy is e. 

103. 17. mercy of Lord from e. to e. 


112. 6. righteous shall be in e. remem- 


brance 
119. 142. thy righteousness is e. 


144. righteousness of thy testimonies 


is e. 
139, 24. lead me in the way e. 
145. 13. e. kingdom, Dan. 4. 3 


EVER, a long time, constantly, »-ernally, | Prov. 10. 25. righteous is an e. foundation 


Jovsh 4.7. and 14. 9, 
Deut. 19. 9. te walk e. in his way 
Pa. 5. 11. let them e. shout for joy 
22. 15. my eyes e. toward the Lord 
32 «26. ke is e. merciful and lends 


Is. 9. 6. mighty God the e. Father 
26. 4. in Lord Jehovah is e. strength 
33. 14. who dwell with e. burnings 


35. 10. shall come to Zion with songs of 


e. joy,.51. 11. and 61. 7. 


EV 


Is. 40. 28. e. God, Creator ‘aimteth not 
45. 17. Israel saved in Lord with e. satva 
tion 
54. 8. with e. kindness will I gather 
55. 13. to Lord for a name, an e. sign 
56. 5. an e, name, 63. 12, 16. 
60. 19, Lord shall be an e. light, 20 
Jer. 10. 10. true living God, e. King 
20. 11. e. confusion never forgotten 
' 23, 40. I will bring e. reproach upon 
31. 3. I love thee with an e. leve 
Dan. 4. 34. e. dominion, 7. 14. r 
9. 24. to bring in e. righteousness 
Mic. 5. 2. goings forth of old from ¢ 
Hab. 1. 12, art thou not from e. my God 
3.6. e. mountains scattered ; his wayae 
Mat. 18. 8. cast into e. fire, 25. 41. 
25. 46. these shall go intoe. punishment 
2 Thess. 1. 9. punished with e. destruction 
2. 16. God hath given us e. conso- 
lation : 
Luke 16, 9. receive into e. habitations 
] Tim. 6. 16. to whom be power e. 
2 Pet. 1. 11. e. kingdom of our Lord Jesse 
Christ 
Jude 6. reserved in e. chains of darkness 
Rey. 14. 6 having e. gospel to preach 
Dan. 12, 2. awake to everlasting life 
Mat. 19. 29. shall inherit— 
Luke 18, 30. in world to coime— 
John 3. 16. not perish but have—36 
A. 14. well springing up to— 
5, 24. heareth my word hath— 
6. 27. meat which endureth to— 
40. whoso believeth may have— 
47. that believeth on me hath— 
12. 50. his commandment is— 
Acts 13, 46. yourselves unworthy of— 
Rom, 6, 22. ye have the end— 
Gal). 6, 8. so to spirit, of spirit reap— 
1 Tim, 1. 16. believe on him to— 
EVERMORE, Ps. 16. 11. and 104 4. and 
138. 3. John 6. 34.2 Cor 11.3). 1 Thess, 5. 
16. Rev. 1. 18. 
EVERY imagination evil, Gen. 6. 5. 
Ps, 32. 6. for this e. godly one pray 
119. 101. refrained feet from e. evil way 
104, 1 hate e. false way, 128, 
Prov. 2. 9. understand e. good path 
14, 15. simple believeth e. word 
15. 3. eyes of Lord are in €. place 
30. 5. e. word of God is pure 
Eccl. 8. 1. a time for e. purpose 
Is. 45, 23. e. knee bow, and e. tongue, Rom 
14, 11. Phil. 2. 11. 
} Tim. 4. 4. e. creature of God is good 
2 Tim. 2. 21. prepared to e. good work 
4. 18. Lord deliver from e. evil work 
Tit. 3. 1. ready to e. good work 
Heb. 12. 1. lay aside e. weight and sin 
1 John 4. 1. believe not e. spirit 
EVIDENCE, Jer. 32. 10. Heb. 11. 1, 
Job 6 8. evidently, Acts 10. 3, Gal. 3.1, Ta 
Phil. 1. 28. Heb. 7. 14, 15. 
EVIL, Gen. 2. 9, 17. and 3, 5, 22. 


| Deut. 29. 21. L will separate him to e. 


30. 75. set before thee death ando 
Josh 2 .5. if it seeme. to you 
suo 4. 10. we receive good and note. 
5. 19. in trouble no e. touch thee 
30. 26. looked for good, e. caine 
Ps. 23. 4. I will fear no e. for thon 
34. 2). e. shall slay the wicked 
51. 4, have done this e. in thy sight 
52. 3. lovest e. more than goad 
91. 10. no e. shall hefall thee 
97. 10. ye that love the Lord, hate @. 
Prov. 5. 14. I was alinost in all e. 
Tt 21. noe. shall happen to just 
15. 3. beholding the e, and the good 
31). 12. will do him good and not e. 
Eccl. 2. 21. vanity anda greate. 
5. 13. sore e. riches kept to hurt 
9. 3. heart of men is full of e. 
Is. 5. 20. call e. good and good e. 
7. 15. know te refuse the e. 16. 
45. 7. | make peace, and create e. 
57. 1. righteous taken from e. to come 
59. 7. feet run to e. and make haste 
Jer. 17. 17. art my hope in day of e. 
18. 11. I frame e. against you 
29. 11. thoughts of peace and not of e 
44. 11. set my face against you for e. 
27. T will watch over them for e 
Lam. 3. 38 proceeds not e. and good 
Ezek. 7. 5. an e. an only e. is come 
Dan. 9. 12. on usa greate. 13. 14. 
Amos 3. 6. shall there be e. in a ci 
5, 14. seek good and not e. that tive 
15. hate e. love good, Mic 3.2. 
9. 4. set mine eyes on them far e. 
Hab. 1. 13. of purer eyes than to beheld € 
Mat. 5. 11. all manner of e against yon 
6. 34. sufficient to day is e. theress 
Rom 2.9. up:#. every soul that dott 


EX 


“Bum ? 19 e& I would not that I do 
11 I would do good e, is presen. 
with 
{2 .°. recompense no mane, for e. 
21 be not overcome of e. but over- 
come e. 
46. 19. simple concerning e. 
1 Cor 13. 5, charity thinketh no e. 
1 Thess. 5. 15. let no man render e. for e. 1 
Pet. 3.9. 
22. abstain from all appearance 


of e. 
1 Tim 6. 10. love of money is root of all e. 
Tit. 3.2 to speak e. of no man 
Heb. 5. 14. discern both goed and e. 
Gen. 6 5, thoughts only e 8. 21. 
47. 9. few and e. have been the days 
Prov. 14, 19. e. bow before the good 
15. 15. all days of afflicted are e. 
Is. 1. 4. a seed of e. doers, 14. 20. 
Mat. 5 45. sun to rise on e. and good 
7. ll. if ye being e. know, Luke 11. 13. 
12. 34. how can ye being e. speak good 
Luke 6. 85. kind to unthankful, and e. 
John 3. 19. because their deeds were e. 
a 5. 16. because the days are e. 
3 John 11. follow not that which is e. 
Jude 10. speak e. of those things 
EUNUCH, 2 Kings 9. 32. and 20. 18. 
Tx. 56. 3, let no e. say, [ama dry tree 
Mat. 19. 12. some e. born, made e. 
Acts 8, 27. e. had come to Jerusalem, 39. 
EXACT, Deut. 15, 2,3. Ps. 89. 22. Is. 58, 3. 
Luke 3. 13. 
Job 39. 7. exactor, Is. 60. 17. 
EXALT, Dan. 1}, 14, 36. Obad. 4. 
Exod. 15. 2. my father’s God, [ will e. him 
1 Sam. 2. 10. e. the horn of his Anointed 
Ps. 34. 3. let us e. his name together 
37% 34, e. thee to inherit the land 
95. 5. e. the Lord our God for he is holy, 9. 
107. 32. e. him in congregation of elders 
118. 28. my God I will e. thee, Is. 25. 1. 
Ezek. 21. 26. e. him that is low 
1 Pet. 5. 6. may e. you in due time 
Num. 24. 7. his kingdom be ezalted 
2 Sam. 22. 47. e. be God of my salvation 
Neh. 9. 5. e. above all blessing and praise 
Zob 5. Ll. e. to safety, 36. 7. 
Ps. 89. 16. in righteousness shall be e. 17. 
Prov. 11. 11. by blessing of upright, city is e. 
Is. 2. 2. Lord’s house e. above hills, Mic. 4. 1. 
11, Lord alone shall be e. 17. and 5. 16. 
and 30. 18. and 33. 5, 10. 
40. 4. every valley be e. and mountain 
49, 11. my highways shall be e. 
52. 13. my servant shall be e. 
Hos. 13. 1. Ephraim was e. in Israel, 6. 
Mat. 11. 23. Capernaum which art e. to heav- 
en, Luke 10. 15. 
23. 12. humbleth himself shall be e. 
Luke 14. 11. and 18. 14. 
Luke 1. 52. e. them of low degree 
Acts 2. 33. by the right hand of God e. 
5, 31. him hath God e. with his right 
2 Cor. 12. 7. lest [ be e. above measure 
Phil. 2. 9. God hath highly e. him 
James 1. 9. low rejoice that he is e. 
Prov. 14, 34. righteousness ezalteth a nation 
Luke 14. 11. e. himself be abased, 18. 14. 
2 Cor. 10. 5. casting down that e. itself 
2 Thess. 2. 4. e. himself above all—God 
EXAMINE, Ezra 10. 16. Luke 23. 14. Acts 
4, 9. and 12. 19. and 22. 24, 29. and 28, 18. 
1 Cor. 9. 3. 
Ps. 26. 2. e. me, O Lord, prove and try 
1 Cor. 11. 28. let a man e. himself, and so 
® Cor. 13. 5. e. yourselves, prove yourselves 
EXAMPLE, | Thess. 1.7. James 5. 10. 
Mat. 1. 19. not make her a public e. 
John 13. 15. I have given you an e. 
1 Cor. 10. 6. these things were our e. 
Phil. 3. 17. ye have us for an e. 
2 Thess. 3. 9. make ourselves an e. 
1 Tim. 4. 11. an e. of unbelievers 
Heb. 4. 11. fall after same e. of unbelief 
8. 5. e. shadow of heavenly things 
1 Pet. 2. 21. Christ leaving us ane 
5. 3. not lords but e. to the flock 
2 Pet. 2. 6. making them an e. 
Jude 7. Sodom—set forth for an e. 
EXCEED, Deut. 25. 3. 1 Kings 10. 7. 
Mat. 5.20 except your rightebusness e. right- 
fousness of scribes 
2 Cor. 3. 9. ministration of righteousness e. 
Gen. 17. 6. ecceeding fruitful 
15. l. I am thy shield and e. great re- 
ward E 
97. cried with e. bitter cry 
Num. 14. 7. land is ¢. good 
1 Sam. 2. 3. why talk so e. proudly 
1 Kings 4. 29. wisdom e. much 
1 Chron. 22. 5. house e. magnifical 
Ps. 43. 4. I will go to God, my e. joy 
Alat. 5 19. rejoice and bee glad 


EX 


EY 


1 a.at. 265 38. my soul is e serrowtul, to death: } Cer. 6, 12. ail things not e. 10, 23. 


nom ? 13. sin might becuime e, sinful 
(2 Cor. 4. W7, work a far more e. weight 
7. 4. Lam e. joyful in all tribulation 
9. 14. for the e. grace of God in you 
Eph. 1. 19. e. greatness of his power 
2. 7. shew the e. riches of his grace 
3. 20. able to do e. abundantly 
\ vim, 1, 14, grace was e, abundant 
~et. 4. 13. rejoice, glad with e. joy 
« Pet. 1. 4, e. great and precious promises 
Jude 24, present you with e. joy 
Gen. 13. 13. sinners before the Lord, exceed- 
ingly, 1 Sam. 26. 21, 2 Sam. 13. 15. 
Ps. 68. 3. let righteous rejoice e. 
119, 167. thy statutes I love e 
1 Theas. 3. 10. praying e. that 
2 Thess. 1. 3. faith groweth e. 
EXCEL, Gen. 49. 4. 1 Kings 4. 30. 
Ps. 103. 90. his angels that e. in strength 
Prov. 31. 29. thou excellest them all 
Eccl. 2. 13, wisdom e. folly, as far 
1 Cor. 14. 12. seek that ye may e. 
2 Cor, 3. 10. by reason of glory that e.. 
Gen. 49. 3. excellency of dignity, and e. of 
Exod. 15. 7. in greatness of thy e. 
Deut. 33. 26, rideth in his e. on the sky 
Job 13. 11. his e. make you afraid 
37. 4. thunders with voice of his e. 
40. 10. deck thyself with e. 
Ps. 47. 4. e. of Jacob, whom he loved 
68. 34. his e. is over Israel, and’ strength 
Is, 35. 2. see glory and*e. of our God 
Amos 6. 8. I abhor the e. of Jacob 
8. 7. the L. hath sworn by e. of Jacob 
1 Cor. 2. 1. not with e. of speech 
2 Cor. 4. 7. e. of power may be of God 
Phil. 3. 8. count al! loss for e. of Christ 
Esther 1. 4, excellent majesty, Job 37. 23. 
Ps. 8. 1. how e. is thy name in earth, 9. 
16. 3. saints, e. in whom all my delight 
36. 7. how e. is thy loving kindness 
141.5, smite me, it shall be an e. oil 
148. 13. Lord, for his name alone is e. 
Prov. 12. 26. righteous is more e. than 
17. 27. man of understanding is of an 


€. spirit 
Is, 12. 5. the Lord hath done e. things 
28. 29..wonderfu) in counsel, e. in 

Ezek. 16. 7. art come to e. ornaments 
Dan, 5. 12. an e. spirit in Daniel, 6. 3. 
Rom, 2. 18. approvest things more e. 
1 Cor. 2. 31. shew you a more e. way 
Phil. 1. 10. approve things that are e. 
Heb. 1. 4. obtained a more e. name 

8. 6. obtained a more e. ministry 

11. 4. offered a more e. sacrifice 
2 Pet. 1. 17. came a voice from e. glory 
EXCESS, Mat. 23. 25. Eph. 5, 18. 1 Pet. 4. 


3, 4. 

EXCHANGE, Mat. 16. 26. Mark 8. 37. 

Mat. 25. 27. erchangers 

EXCLUDE, Rom. 3. 27. Gal. 4. 17. 

EXCUSE, Iuke 14. 18, 19. Rom. 1. 20. & 2. 
15. 2 Cor. 12. 39. 

EXECRATION, Jer. 42, 18. & 44, 12. 

EXECUTE, Num. 5. 30. & 8. 11. 

Exod. 12. 12. execute judgment, Deut. 10. 18. 
Ps. 119, 84. 1s. 16. 3. Jer. 7. 5. & 21. 12. & 
2255. & 83.52 Mic. 7. 9. Zech. 7. 9. & 8. 
16. John 5, 27. Jude 15. 

Ps. 149. 7. e. vengeance, Mic. 5. 15. 

Hos. 11. 9. not e. fierceness of anger 

Rom. 13. 4. revenger to e. wrath 

EXERCISE, Ps. 131. 1. Mat. 20. 25. Acts 24. 
16. 1 Tim. 4.7, 8. Heb. 5.14 & 12.11. 2 
Pet. 2. 14, 

Jer. 9. 24. Lord e. loving kindness 

EXHORT, Acts 2. 10. & 11. 23. & 15. 32. & 
27. 22.2 Cor. 9. 5. 1 Thess. 2. 11.& 4.1.& 
5. 14. 1 Tim. 2. 1. 2 Tim. 4.2. Tit. 1.9. & 
2. 6, 9, 15. | Pet. 5. 1, 12. Jude 3. 

2 Thess. 3. 12. we command and e. by our 

Lord Jesus Christ 
Heb. 3. 13. e. one another daily 
10. 25. exhorting one another; and so 

Luke 3. 18. exhortation, Acts 13. 15. & 20. 2, 
Rom. 12. 8. 1 Cor. 14. 3..2 Cor. 8. 17. 1 
Thess. 2. 3. 1 Tim. 4. 13. Heb. 12. 5. & 13. 
22. . 

EXPECTATION, Luke 3. 15. Acts 19. 11. 

Px, 9. 18. e. of the poor shall net perish 

62. 5. for my e. is from him 
Prov. 19. 28. e. of the wicked shall perish 
11. 7. dieth, bis e. shall perish 
23. e. of the wicked is wrath 
93. 18. e. shall not be ent off, 24. 14. 

Ts, 29. 5, be ashamed of the*- e. 6. 

Zech. 9. 5. her e. shall be ashamed 

Rom. 8. 19. e. of creature waiteth 

Phil 1. 20. according to my earnest e. 

Jer. 29. 11. give you an expected end 





EXPEDIENT for us tifac one man die for) Is. 1. 


the neople, John 1) 50. & 18. 14. 


‘John 1? 7. e. for you that I ge away 


2 Cor. 8. 10. this is e. for you 
-__ 12. 1. it is not e. for me to glery 

EXPERIENCE, Gen. 30. 27. Eccl. 1. 16 
Rom 5.4. > 

2Cor.¢ 13, by the experiment of 

EXPERT in war, 1 Chron. 12. 33, 35 % 
Song 3. 8. Jer. 50. 9. 

Acts 26 3 know thee to be e. in all customs 

EXPOUI.DED, riddle, Judges 14.19 Marg 
4. 34. lake 24. 27. Acts 11. 4, and 18 26, 


and 2& 23. 

LXPRESS, Heb. 1. 3. 1 Tim. 4. 1. 

EXTEND mercy, Ezra 7.28 and 99 Ps 
109, 12. 

Ps. 16, 2, my goodness e. not to thee 

Is. 66. 12. I will e. peace to her iike & river 

EXTINCT, Job 17.1. Is 43. 17 

EXTOL, Ps. 30. 1. and 66. 17. and 68 4 ead 
145. 1. Is. 52. 13. Dan. 4. 37. 

EXTORTION, Ezek. 22. 12. Mat 23. 25. 

Ps. 109. 11. extortioner, Is. 16.4. Luke 18 11 
1 Cor. 5. 10, 11. and 6. 10. 

EXTREME, Deut. 28. 22, Job 35. 15. 

EYE for e. Exod. 21.24, Lev. 24.20 Mat 


5. 38. 
Deut. 32. 10. as apple of his e. Ps. 17.8 
Job 24. 15. no e. shall see me 
Ps. 33. 18, e. of Lord on thein that fear 
94. 9. formed the the e. shall he not see 
Prov. 20. 12. the seeing e. Lord hath 
Eccl. 1. 8. e. not satisfied with seeing, 4. 8. 
Is. 64. 4. neither hath the e. seen, 1 Cor. 2.9 
Mat. 6. 22. light of body is thee. Luke 11.34, 
18, 9. if thy e. offend thee, 5, 29. 
Rev. 1. 7. every e. shal) see him 
Prov. 23. 6. evil eye, 28. 22. Mat. 6,23. and 29. 
15. Mark 7. 22. Luke 11. 34. 
Job 16. 16. eye-lids, 41, 18. Ps. 11. 4. and 132. 
z tig 4, 25. and 6. 4, 25. and 30.13 Jer 
. 18. 
Rey. 3. 18. eye-salve _ 
Eph. 6, 6. eye-service, Col. 3. 22. 
2 Sam. 22, 25 eye-sight, Ps. 18. 24. 
Luke 1. 2. eye-witnesses, 2 Pet. 1. 16. 
Gen. 3. 5. your eyes shall be opened 
Job 40. 4. hast thou e. of flesh 
29. 15. I was e. to the blind 
Ps. 15. 4. in whose e, a vile person 
145. 15. e. of all things wait on thee 
Eccl. 2. 14. wise man’s e. are in his head 
6. 9. better is sight of é. than wandering 
11. 7. pleasant for e. to behold the sun 
Is. 3. 16. walk with wanton e. 5 
5. 15. e. of lofty shall be humbled, 2. 11. 
29, 18. e. of blind shall see ou: of obscurity 
32. 3. e. of them that see, shall 
35, 5. e. of the blind shall be opened 
42, 7. to open blind e, and give 
43. 8. blind people that have e. 
Jer. 5. 21. have e. and see not, Is, 42. 20 
Dan. 7. 20. horn that had e 
Hab. 1. 13. of purer e. than to behold 
Zech. 3. 9. on one stone shall be seven e 
Mat. 13. 16. blessed are your e. for they 
18. 9. having two e. to be cast into 
Mark 8, 18, having e. see ye not 
Luke 4. 20. e. were fastened on him 
10. 23. blessed are the e. which see 
John 9. 6 annointed e. of blind man 
Rom. 11. 8. e. that they should not see 
Gal. 3. 1. before whose e. Jesus Christ has 


been 

Eph. 1. 18. e. of your understanding enlight: 
ened 

Heb. 4. 13. all things are opened unto thee 
of him Z 

2 Pet. 2. 14 e. full of adultery = 

1 John 2. 16. lust of e. and pride of life 

Rey, 1. 14. his e. as a flame of fire, 2. 18 and 


19. 12. 
3. 18. anoint e. 4.6. full of e. 8. 
5. 6. lamb having seven horns and se¥- 


ene. 
Deut. 13. 18. right in the #&es of the Lord, 3} 
Kings 15. 5, 11. and 22, 43. 
Gen. 6. 8. Noah found grace in the— 
1 Sam, 26. 24. life set by in— 
2 Sam. 15, 25. find faver in—- 
2 Chron. 16. 9.—ran to ana fro 
Ps. 34. 15.—are on righteous, | Pet. 3. 12 
Prov. 5. 21, ways of man are before 
15. 3.—are in every place bebolding 
22. 12.—preserve knowledge 
Is. 49. 5. [ shall be glorious in-~ 
Amos 9. 8.—are upon sinful kingdom 
Zech. 4. 10.—which run to and fro 
Ps. 25. 15. my eves are ever towords the Lev 
101. 6.—shidll be upon the faithful 
119. 123.—fail for thy salvation 
148.—prevent nigh* watches: 
141. 8.—are unto thee, U God; Lond 
15. I will hide—from you 
38. 14.—fail with looking upward 
65. 12 did evii beroro—bU 4 
’ 


FA 


Jer 9. 1, O that—-were a fountain of tears 
13 17.—shall weep sore, because 
14, 17,—run down with tears 
16. 17.—are upon all their ways 
24. 6. set—upon them for good 
Amos 9 4. I will set—on them for evil 
Luke 2. 30.—have seen thy salvation 
Ps. 123, 2. so our eyes wait on the Lord 
Mat, 20. 33, that—may be opened 
i John 1. 1. that we have seen with— 
Deut. 12. 8. right in his own eyes, Judges 17. 
6. and 21, 25, 


Job 32, 1 righteous— 

Neh. 6. 16. cast down tn their own eyes 

Ps. 139. 16. thine eyes did see my substance 
Prov. 23 5. set—on that which is not 


FA 


Luke 18. 8. Son of man shall he find f. on 
earth 
Acts 3. 16. the f. which 1s by him 
6. 5. Stephen, a man full of f. - 
7. company of priests obedient to f. 
11. 24. good man full of Holy G. and 


of f. 
14. 9. he had f, to be healed 
22. exhorting to continue in the f. 
27. God opened door of f. to 
16. 5. churches established in the f. 
20, 21. f. towards our Lord Jesus Christ 
Rom. 1. 5. fur obedience to f. amongst all 
17. righteousness of God revealed 
from f. to f. 
3. 3. make f. of God without effect 
27. but by the law of f. 
4 5. his f. is counted for righteousness 
11. circumcision, a seal of right- 
cousness of f. - 
12, in steps of that f. of Abraham, 16, 
13. thro’ righteousness of f. 9. 30. and 
10. 6. 
14 if of law be heirs, f. is made void 
16. of f. that by grace promise sure 
10. 8. word of f. which we preach 
17. f. cometh by hearing, and hear- 
i 


Song 6. 5. turn away—from me 

Is. 36. 20.--shall see thy teachers 

Jer. 5. 3. are not—upon the truth 
Ezek, 24.16 take away desire of—25. 


F 


FABLES, | Tim. 1. 4. and 4. 7. 2 Tim. 4. 4 
Tit. 1. 14. 2 Pet. 1. 16. 
FACE, Gen. 3. 19. and 16. 8 
Lev 19 32. honour the f. of the old man 
Num. 6. 25. Lord make his f. to shine 
2 Chr, 6, 42. turn not away f. Ps. 132. 10. 
Ps 17. 15, 1 will behold thy f. in righteous, 
31.16 make thy f. shine, 119. 135. 
67. 1. cause his f. to shine en, 80. 3, 7, 19. 
84. 9. behold f. of thine anointed, 132. 10. 
Ezek. 1. 10. f. of a man, a lion, Rev. 4. 7. 
Dan. 9, 17. cause thy f. to shine on sanct. 
Hos. 5. 5. testify to his f. 7. 10. 
Matt. 11. 10. my messengey before thy f. 
Mark 1. 2. Luke 7. 27. and 9, 52. 
Acts 2, 25 set the L. always before my f. 
1 Cor. 13 12. but then see f to f. 
2Coy 3. 18.all with open f. beholdin 
4. 6. glory of G. in the f of Jesus 
Christ 
James 1, 23. his natural f. in a glass 
FADE, we ail, as a leaf, Is. 64. 6. 
James Ll. 11. rich man f. away in 
1 Pet, 1. 4. inheritance that fadcth not 
5. 4. receive a crown of glory that f. 


n 
12, 3. God dealt the measure of f, 
6. according to the proportion of f. 
14, 22, hast thou f. have it unto 
23. eateth nat of f. is not of f. is sin 
16. 26. made known for obedience of f. 
1 Cor. 12. 9. to another f. by same spirit 
13. 2. though I have all f. to remove 
13. now abideth f, hope, charity 
2 Cor. 4. 13. we have same spirit of f. 
Gal. 1. 23. preach the f. which once 
3. 2. received spirit by hearing of f. 5. 
7. they which are of f. 9. 
12. law is not of f. but the man that 
23. before f. came, we were under 
25, after that f. is come, we are no 
5. 6. but f. which worketh by love 
22. fruit of the Spirit is f. 
- 6.10. do good to all the household of f. 
Eph. 4. 5. one Lord, one f. one baptism 
13. until we come in the unity of f. 
6. 16. above all take shield of f. 
23. Jove with f. from God the Father 
and Lord Jesus Christ 
Phil. 1. 25. I will abide to your joy of f. 
27. striving together for f. of gospel 
1 Thess. 1. 3. remember your work of f. 
5. 8. putting on breast-plate of f. love 
2 Thess. 1. 4. we glory for patience and f. 
11. fulfil work of f. with power 
3. 2. for all men have not f. 
1 Tim. 1. 5. charity out of f. unfeigned 
14. exceeding abundance with f. 
and love 
19. holding f. and a good con- 
science; concerning f. have 
made shipwreck 
3. 9. holding mystery of f. in a pure 
conscience 
4. 1. in last days some depart from f, 
6. nourished up in words of f. 
5. 8. denied f. 12. cast off first f. 
6. 10. erred from f. 21. concerning f. 
12, fight the good fight of f. 
1. 5. unfeigned f. dwelt in thee 
2. 18. overthrow f. of some 
22. follow righteousness, f. charity 
3. 8. corrupt, reprobate concerning f. 
10, fully Known my doctrine, life, f. 
4.7. fought a good fight, have kept f. 
1. according to f. of God’s elect 
4. my son after the common f. 
Heb 4, 2. word did not profit, not mixed 
with f. 
6 1. principles of f. towards Goa 
10, 22. draw near in full assurance of f. 
10. 23, hold fast profession of our f. 
11. 1. f. is substance of things hoped for 
6. without f. impossible to please 
God 
12, 2. Jesus, author and finisher of our f. 
13. 7. whose f. follow, considering 
2.1. have notf. of our Lord Jesus Christ 
14. say that he hath f. can f. save him 
17. f. if it hath not works, is dead, 26. 
18. thou hast f. and I works; shew 
f.—f. by works 
22 f. wrought with his works; f. 
made perfect 
5. 15. prayer of f. shall save 
2 Pet. 1. 1. like precious f. with us 
1 John 5. 4. overcometh world, even our f. 
Jude 3. contend earnestly for the f. 
20. build up yourselves on holy f. 
Rey. 2. 13. hast not denied my f. 
19. I know thy works and f. 
13, 10. here is the f. of the saints 
14. 12. which keep the f. of Jesus 


not 
FAIL, Deut. 28. 32. Job 11. 20. 
Deut. 31. 6. Ld. will not 
Josh. 1. 5. 1 Chr. 28. 20. 
Ps. 12.1 faithful f from among men 
69 3. my eyes f. while I wait for my God 
77, 8. doth his promise f. for ever 
Vain. 3. 22. his compassions f. not 
Lake 16.9. when ye f. they may receive 
17. one tittle of law to f. Mat. 5. 18, 
22.32. prayed that thy faith f. not 
Heb. 12. 15. lest any f. of grace of God 
Bong 5. 6. soul failed when he spake 
Ps. 31. 10. my strength faileth, 38. 10. and 
7L. 9. and 40. 12. my heart f. me, 73, 26. 
143, 7. hear me, my spirit f. 
Luke 12. 33. lay up treasure that f. not 
1 Cor. 13. 8. charity never f. 
Deut. 28, 65. for failing of eyes 
Luke 21.26. men’s hearts f. them, for 
FAINT, Dent. 25. 18. Judges 8. 4, 5. 
ts 1. 5. head sick, whole heart is f. 
40. 29. he giveth power to the f. 
30. youths shall f. and be weary 
31. wait on Lord shall walk and not f. 
Luke 18. J. to pray always and not to f. 
2Cor 4. 1. received mercy we f. not, 16. 
Gal. 6.9 in due time shall reap if we f. not 
Heb. 12. 5. flor f. when rebuked of him 
Ps. 27. 13. I cad fainted unless believed 
Rev. 2. 3. hast laboured ind not f. 
Ps. 84. 2. soul faintech for zourts of the L. 
119. 8]. my soul ft for thy salvation 
Is. 40 28. evertasting G. the Creator f. not 
FAIR, Gen. 6. 2. and 24, 16, 
Prov 7. 21 f. speech, Rom. 16. 18. 
Song 1 15. behold thou art f. 4. 1, 7. and 2. 
10, and 6, 10. and 7.6. Gen. 12. 11. 
4. 10. how f. is thy love, better 
Jer. 12. 6. they speak f. words 
Acts 7. 10. Moses was exceeding f. 
Gal. 6. 12. desire to make f. shew in the 
Ps. 45, 2. thou art fairer than children of 
Dan. l. 15. their countenance appeared f. 
FAITH, Acts 3. 16. and 13. 8, 
Deut. 32. 20. children in whom is no f. 
Mat. 6.30 O ve of little f. 8. 26. and 16. 8. 
and 14. 31. Luke 12, 28, 
Mat. 8. 10. not found so great f. no not 
17. 20. had f. as a grain-of mustard-seed 
21. 21. have f. and doubt not 
23, 23. omitted judgment, mercy and f. 
Mark 4. 40. how is itethat ye have no f. 
11. 22. Jesus saith have f. in God 
Lok 7. 9. so great f. no not in Israel 
17 5. Lord increase our f. 
6. if ye had f. might say to this 


f. nor forsake, &. 


2 Tim. 


Tit. 1. 


Jam. 





FA 


Hab. 2, 4. just shall live by faith, Rom. t 19 
Gal. 3. 11. Heb. 10. 38. 
Acts 15. 9. purifying their hearts— 
26. 18, sanctified—that is in me 
Rom. 1. 12. comforted by mutual f. 
3. 22. righteousness waich is—of Christ 
28. conclude a man is justified— 
30. heer circume.—uncire. thrcugk 
‘ait 
5. 1. being justified—we have peace 
2. have access—Eph. 3. 12. 
9. 32. sought it not—but works 
11. 20. standest—be not high-minded 
2 Cor. 1, 24. of your joy for—ye stand 
5. 7. we walk—and not ‘cre 
Gal. 2. 16. not justified, but—3. 24. 
20. [ live—of the Son of God 
3. 22. promise—might be given 
26. ye are all children of God—in 
Christ Jesus 

5. 5. wait for hope of righteousness— 
Eph, 3. 17. Christ may dwell in hearts— 
Phil. 3. 9. righte. through f. righte. of God — 
Heb 11. 4.—Abel, 5.—Enoch, &c. 

7. heir of righteousness which is— 
James 2. 24, justified by works, not— 
Rom. 4. 19, not weak in faith 

20. strong—giving glory te God 
14, 1, him that is weak—receive ye 
1 Cor. 16. 13. stand fast—quit you 
2 Cor. 8. 7. ye abonnd—in utterance 
13. 5. examine whether ye be— 
Col, 1, 23. if ye continue—grounded 
2. 7. built up in him, established -- 
1 Tim. 1. 2. Timothy, my own son— 
4. godly edifying which is— 
2. 7. teachers of Gentiles—and verity 
15. if they contirue—and charity 
3. 13. purchase great boldness—. 
4. 12. be an example—in purify 
2 Tim, 1. 13. of sound words—and love 
Tit. 1, 13. that may be sound—2. 2, 

3. 15. greet them that love us in the f. 
Heb. 11. 13. all these died—not having 
James 1. 6. let him ask—nothing wavering 

2. 5. poor, rich—heirs of the kingdom 
1 Pet. 5. 9. whom resist stedfast— 
Mat. 9, 2. Jesus, seeing their faith, Mark 2. & 
Luke 5. 20. 
Acts 3. 16. through faith in his Son 
Rom. 3, 25, propitiation—in his blood 
32. do we make void law—30. : 
Gal. 3. 8. God would justify heathen— 
14, receive promise of Spirit— 
Eph. 2. 8. by grace ye are saved— 
Col. 2. 19.—of the operation of God 
2 Tim. 3. 15, salvation—which is in Christ 
Jesus 
Heb .6. 12.—and patience inherit 
11 3.—we understand the worlds 
11.—Sarah received strength to con 
28.—Moses kept passover and sprink 
33.—subdned kingdoms, wrought 
39. obtained a good report—2, 
1 Pet. 1. 5. kept by power of God— 
Mat. 9. 22. thy faith hath made thee whole 
Luke 8. 48. and 17. 19. 
Mat. 15. 28. O woman, great is—he it 
Luke 7, 50.—hath saved thee, 18. 42, 

22. 32. I have prayed that—fail not 

Philem. 6. communication of— 
James 2. 18. shew me—without thy 
Luke 8. 25. where is your faith ~ 

Mat. 9. 29. according to—be it to you 
Rom. 1. 8.—is spoken of through the 
1 Cor. 2. 5. that—not stand in wisdom 

15. 14.—is also wain, 17. 
2 Cor. 1. 24. not dominion over— 

10. 15. when—is increased, we shall 
Eph. 1. 15, after I heard of—Col. 1. 4, 
Phil. 2. 17, offered upon service of— 


“| Col. 2. 5. behold stedfastness of—in Christ 


1 Thess. 1. 8.—to God ward is spread 
3.2. estab. you, comfort you, con.— 
5. I sent to know—lest the tempt 
6. brought us good tidings of— 
7. comforted in affliction by— 
13. perfect what is lacking in— 
2 Thess. 1. 3.—groweth exceeding! 
James 1. 3. trying of—worketh patience 
1 Pet. 1. 7, trial of—heing precious 
9. receiving end © —salvation 
21. that—and hope night be in God 
2 Pet. 1. 5. and to—virtue, knowledge 
FAITHFUL, 1 Sam. 2. 35. and 22, 14. 9 
Sam. 20. 19. Neh. 13.13. Dan. 6.4. 1 Tim 
6. 2. 1 Pet. 5. 12, 
Num. 12. 7. f..in all my house 
Heb. 3. 2, 5. Moses f. in all as a servant 
Deut. 7. 9. f. God which keey eth covenant 
Neh. 7. 2. a f. man, and feared God 
9. 8. found his heart f. before tree 
Ps. 12. 1. the f. fail from among men 
31, 23. Lord preserveth the f. 
80. 37. as af v itness .» heaven 


FA 


FA 


_ 


Pe. 101 6 my eyes be upen f. in the land 
119 86. thy comrnaandments are f. 
138. thy testrzmonies are very f. 
Prov. 11. 13. is of a f. spirit, concealeth 
13. 17 af. ambassador ts health 
14, 5. a f. witness will not ie 
20. 6. 2 f. man who can find 
25 13. f. messenger to them that sead 
27. 6. f. are wounds of a friend 
28. 20. f. man abound with blessings 
{s 1 21. how f, city became an harlot 
26. city of righteousness, f. city 
8. 2. I took f. witness to record 
49. 7. Lord is f. and Holy One of Israel 
Jer. 42. 5. Lord be a true and f. witness 
Hos. 11. 12. Judah is f. with saints 
Mat. 25. 21. well done, f. servant, 24. 45, 
23, hast been f. in a few, Luke 19. 17. 
Luke 12. 42. who is that f. steward 
16. 10. f. in least is f. also in much 
1}. not f. in unrighteous mammon 
12. not f. in what is another man’s 
fects 16. 15. judye me f. to the Lord 
1Cor 1. 9. God is f. by whom ye were 
4, 2. required in stewards, a man f. 
17. Timothy who is f. in the Lord 
7. 25. obtained mercy of Lord to be f. 
10, 13. God is f. and will not suffer 
Eph. 1. 1. tinted and f. in Christ Jesus, Col. 


6. 21. f. minister, Col. 1. 7. and 4, 7, 9. 
1 Thess. 5. 24. f. is he that calieth 
2 Thess. 3. 3. Lord is f. and shal! establish 
1 Tim. 1. 12. he counted me f. 
1. 15, this is a f. saying and worthy, 
4. 9.2 Tim. 2. 11. Tit. 3. 8. 
3. 11. wives grave, sober, f. in all 
2 Tim. 2. 2. heard of me, commit f. men 
13, he abideth, f. cannot deny him- 
self 
Tit. 1. 6. blameless, having f. children 
9. holding fast the f. word as 
Heb. 2. 17. migkt be a f. high priest 
3. 2. who was f. to him that appointed 
10. 23. f. is he that promised, 11. 11. 
1 Pet. 4. 19. as unto a f. Creator 
1 John 1. 9. he is f. to forgive all 
Bev 1. 5. f. and true witness, 3. 14. 
2. 10. be f. to death, 13. f. martyr 
17. 14, they are chosen and f, 
21.5, words are true and f. 22. 6. 
I Sam. 26. 23. render to every man his faith- 


fulness 
Ps, 5. 9. no f. in their mouth 
36 5. thy f. reacheth to the clouds 
40 10. declared thy f. 89. 1. 
88. 11. should thy f. be declared in 
89 1.makeknown thy f. to all generations 
2. thy f. shalt establish in heavens 
5. praise thy f. in great congregation 
8. who like thy f. round about thee 
24. my f. shall be with him 
89, 33. I will net suffer my f. to fail 
92. 2. to shew thy f. every night 
119. 75. in f. thou hast afflicted me 
90. thy f. is to all generations 
143. 1. in thy f. answer me, and 
Ig. 11. 5. f. is the girdle of his reins 
25. 1. thy counsels of old are f. and 
Lam. 3. 23. mercies new, great thy f. 
Hos. 2. 20. [ will betroth thee to me in f. 
Mat. 17. 17. O faithless and perverse genecra- 
tion, Mark 9. 19. Luke 9. 41. 
John 20. 27. be not f. but believing 
FALL, Num. 11. 31. and 14, 29, 32. 
Gen. 45. 24. see ye f. not out by the way 
2 Sam. 24. 14. let us f. into hand of God 
Ps. 37. 24. though he f. he shall not 
45. 5. whereby they f. under thee 
82, 7. f. like one of the princes 
141. 10. let wicked f. into their own nets 
145. 14. Lord upholdeth all that f. 
Prov. 11. 5. wicked f. by own wickedness 
24. 16. wicked shall f. into mischief 
26. 27. digs a pit shall f. in it, Eccl. 10. 8. 
28. 14. hardeneth his heart shall f. 
Eccl. 4. 10. if they f. one wit lift up 
Is. 8. 15, many shall stumble and f. 
40. 30. young men shall utterly f. 
Dan. 11. 35. some shall f. to try them 


Hos. 10. 8. mountains and hills f. on us, Luke 


23. 30. Rev. 6. 16. 
Mic. 7. 8. rejoice not when I f. 
Mat. 7.27. great was the f. of it 
19. 29. sparrows not f. on the ground 
15. 14. blind both f. into the ditch 
21. 44. upon whomsoever it f. Luke 20. 


18. 
Inke 2 34. set for the f. and rising of Israel 
Rom. 1]. 1). stumbled that they should f. 
through their f. salvation is come 
to Gentiles 
14. 13. occasion to f. in his brother’s 
1 Cor. 10. 12. stands, take heed lest he f 
. Tim. 3. 6. f. into condemnation of devil 


1 Tim. 6. 9. rich f. into temptation 
Heb. 4. 11. f. after sameexample 
10, 31. fearful-to f. into hands of God 

i Jam. 1. 2. when ye f. in divere temptations 

2 Pet. 1. 10. if these ye shall never f. 

{ 3.17. lest ye f. from your stedfastness 

Luke 8, 13. in time of temptation fall away 

_ Heb. 6. 6. impossible if they—to renew 

Gal. 5. 4. ye are fallen from grace 

Ps. 16. 6. f. to ne in pleasant places 

Hos. 14. 1. hast f. by thine iniquity 

Rev. 2. 5. zemem. from whence thou art f. 

Prov. 24, 16. just falleth seven times 

Rom. 14. 4. to his own master he f. 

Ps. 56, 13. thou hast delivered my feet from 
falling, 116. 8. 

2 Thess, 2. 3. there come a f. away first 

Jude 24. able to keep you from f. 

FALLOW, Jer. 4. 3. Hos. 10. 12. 

FALSE, Jer. 14. 14. and 37. 14. 

Exod. 23. 1. not raise a. f. report 

7. keep thee far from a f. matter 

Ps. 119. 104. hate every f. way, 128. 

Pr. 11. 1. f. balance is abomination, 20. 23. 

Zech. 8. 17. love no f. oath 

Mal. 3. 5. swift witness against f swearers 

Mat. 24. 24. f. Christs and f. prophets 

2 Cor. 11. 13, 26. f. apost. f. breth. Gal. 2. 4. 

2 Tim. 3. 3. f. accusers, Tit. 2. 3. 

2Pet 2. 1. f. prophets, f. teachers 

Ps, 119. 118. their deceit is fulsehood 

144. 8. whose right hand—of f. 

Ts. 59. 13. from heart words of f. 

Lev. 6. 3. sweareth falsely, 19. 12. 

Ps. 44. 17, neither dealt f. in covenant 

Hos. 10. 4. swearing f. in making coven. 

Zech. 5. 4. thief and that swears f. 

Mar. 5. 11. evil against you f. for my 

Like 3. 14. neither accuse any f. 

1P t. 3. 16. f. accuse your good conver. 

Acts 13. 6. false prophet, Rev. 16. 13. and 19. 
20. and 20. 10. 

Mat. 7. 15. false prophets, 24.11, 24, Luke 6. 
26.2 Pet. 2. 1. John 4. I. 

Exod, 20, 16. false witness, Deut. 5. 20. and 
19. 16. Pr. 6. 19. and 12. 17. and 14. 5. and 
19. 5, 9. and 21. 28. and 25. 18. Mat. 19. 18. 
and 15. 19. Rom. 13. 9. 1 Cor. 15, 15, 

FAMILIAR, Job 19. 14. Ps. 41. 9. Lev. 19. 
31. and 20, 6, 27, Is. 8. 19. 

FAMILY, Gen. 10. 5. Lev. 20. 5. 

Zech. 12. 12. mourn every f. apart 

Eph. 3.15. whole f. in heaven and earth 

Ps. 68. 6. sitteth solitary in families 

107. 41. maketh him f. like a flock 

Amos 3, 2. known of all the f, of earth 

FAMINE, Gen..12. 10. and 41, 27, 

Job 5. 20. in f. he shall redeem thee 

Ps. 33. 19. keep them alive in f. 

37. 19. in days of f. shall be satisfied 

Ezek. 5. 16. evil arrows of f. 6. 11. 

Amos 8, 1]. not a f. of bread, but of 

FAMISH, Gen. 41. 55, Prov. 10. 3. Is, 5. 13 
Zeph. 2. 11. 

FAN, Is. 41. 16. Jer. 4. 1], and 51. 2, Mat. 3. 
12. Luke 3. 17. 

FAR, Exod. 8. 28. Neh. 4. 19. 

Exod. 23. 7. keep f. from false matter 

Ps. 73. 27. f. from thee shall perish 

Amos 6. 3. put f. away evil day 

Mark 12. 34. not f. from kingdom of God 

Phil. 1. 23. with Christ, which is f. better 

Eph, 2. 13. sometimes f. off, now nigh 

FARTHING, Mat. 5. 26, and 10. 29. 

FASHION, 1 Cor. 7. 31. Phil. 2. 8. 

Job 10. 8. thy hands have fashioned me, Ps 
119. 73. 

Ps. 139, 16. in continuance were f. 

Ezek. 16. 7. thy breasts are f. 

Phil. 3. 21. be f. like his glorious body 

Ps. 33. 15. he fashions their hearts alike 

Is. 45. 8. clay say to him that fashioneth it 

1 Pet. 1. 14. not fashioning yourselves 

FAST, 2 Sam. 12. 21. Esther 4. 16. 

Is. 58. 4. ye f. for strife ; not f. as ye do 

Jer. 14. 12. when they f. I will not hear 

Zech. 7. 5. did ye at all f. unto me 

Mat. 6. 16. when ye f. be not as hypocrites 

18. appear not to men to f. 
9.14. why do wef. and thy disciples f. not 
15. can children of bride-chamber f. 
bridegroom taken—then shall they 
f. Mark 2. 18, 19. Luke 5. 34, 35. 

Luke 18. 12. [ f. twice a week, I give 

1 Kings 21.9. proclaim a fast, 12. 2 Chr. 20.3. 
Ezra 8. 21. Is, 58. 3, 5, 6. Jer. 36. 9. Joe! 1. 
14. and 2. 15. Jonah 3. 5. Zech. 8. 19. Acts 
ine 

Judges 20. 26. fasted that day 

1 Sam. 7. 6. f. all that day 

31. 13. f. seven days, 1 Chr. 10. 12 
2Sam. 1. 12. they wept and f. till even 

12. 16. David f. and lay all night in 
1] Kings 21.27 Ahab 2 and lay in sackcloth 
Ezra 8. 23. we f. and besought the Lord 


PA 


Is. 58. 3. why have we f. and thou 
Zech. 7. 5. when ye f. in fifth and sevenh 
Mat. 4. 2. wher. he had f. forty days 
Acts 13. 2. ministered and f. 3. f. and prayed 
Neh. 9. 1. assembled with fasting 
Esth. 4, 3. were t. and weeping, 9. 31. 
Ps. 35. 13. humbled soul with f. 69. 16, 
109, 24. my knees are weak through £ 
Jer. 36. 6. read the roll on f. day 
Dan. 6. 18. king passed the night { 
9. 3. to seek by prayer with f 
Joel 2. 12. turn ye to me with f. 
Mat. 15. 32. not send thein away t. 
17. 21. this kind cometh not oug but by 
: prayer and f. Mark 9. 29. 
Luke 2, 37. with f. and prayers 
Acts 10° 30. was f. till this hour 
14, 23. ordained elders, prayed with f. 
1 Cor 7 5. give yourselves to f. 
2 Cor. 6. 5. in £ often, 11. 27 
FASTENED, Job 38.6 Eccl 12 1] Is 28 
25, Luke 4, 20. 
FAT is the Lord’s, Lev. 3. 16 and4 8 
Prov. 11. 25. liberal shall be made f. 
13. 4. soul of diligent shall be made ¢ 
15, 30. good report maketh bones f. 
28, 25. trust in Lord shall be made f 
Is. 25. 6. f. things full of marrow 
11. 6. fatling, Mat. 22. 4. 
Gen. 27, 28. G. give thee of futness of eartb 
Job 36. 16, table should be full of ¢. 
Ps. 36, 8. satisfied with f. of thy house 
63. 5. shall be satisfied as with f. 
65. 11. all thy paths drop f. 
Is, 55. 2. let your soul delight itself in £ 
Jer. 31. 14. satiate the soul with f. 
Rom. 11. 17. root and f. of olive tree 
FATHER, Gen. 2. 24. and 4. 20, 21 
Gen. 17. 4. be a f. of many nations 
2 Sam. 7. 14. [ will be his f. Heb. 1. 5. 
Job 29. 16, I was a f. to the poor 
31, 18. be with me as with a f. 
38. 28. hath the rain a f. or who 
Ps. 68. 5. a f. of fatherless is God 
103. 13. as a f. pitieth his children 
Is. 9. 6. everlasting F. Prince of peace 
Jer. 31. 9. Lama F. to Israel and Ephrata 
Mal. 1. 6. if I be a F. where is mine honour 
2. 10. have we not all one F, 
John 5. 19. what he seeth the F. do 
20. F. loveth the Son, 3 35, 
21. F. raiseth the dead and quick- 
eneth 
29. F. judgeth no man but 
26. F. hath life in himself 
8. 18. F. beareth witness of me 
29. F. hath not left me alone 
44. f. devil is a liar and f. of it 
16 32. fam not alone F. is with me 
Acts 1. 4. promise of the F. 
7. times F, hath put in his own power 
Rom, 4. 11. be the f. of all that believe 
12. f. of circumcision, 16. tf. of us all 
17. might be a f. of many nations 
Cor. 8. 6. the f. of Whom are all things 
Cor. 1. 3. God and F. of our Ld. Jesus 
Christ, F. of mercies, and God ot 
all comfort, Eph. 1.3.1 Pet. J 3. 
6. 18. I will be a f. to you and ye 
Eph. 1.17. God and F. of our Lord J+nwe 
Christ, F. of glory 
1 Tim. 5. 1. entreat him as a f. 
Heb. 1. 5. I will be to hima PF. and 
12. 9. subjection to the F. of spir‘ts 
James 1. 17. gift from Ff lights 
John 5. 17. my Father worketh and I work 
10. 30 Land my F. are one 
14. 20. Tam ‘a my F. 10. 
28. my ¢'. is greater than I 
Ezek. 16. 45. your father an Amorite 
Mat. 5. 16. glorify your F. in heaven, 45 48 
and 6. 1], 9, 32. and 7. 11. 
23. 9. call no man on earth your f. 
John 8. 41. ye do deeds of your f. 
44. ye are of your f. the devil 
20. 17. I ascend to my F. and your F 
Exod. 15. 2. my f.’s God I will exalt 
Neh. 9. 9. «er fathers dealt proudly 
Ps. 22. 4. ever f. trusted in thee 
- 39, 12. gojourner, as all my f. were 
44. 1. our f. have told us, 78.3 
Lam. 5. 7. our f. have sinned 
Acts 15. 10. our f. not able to bear 
Exod. 22. 22. not afflict fatherless 
Deut. 10. 18. execute judginent of £ 
Ps. 10. 14. thou helper of the f. 
68. 5. a father of f. is God in holy bab 
itation 
82. 3. defend the poor and f. 
146. 9. Lord relieveth the f. ana wicew 
Is. 1. 17. judge f. piead fur widow 
Hos. 14. 3. in the f. findeth mercy 
James 1. 27. visit f. in affliction 
FAULT, Gen. 41. 9. Exod. 5. 16 
Ps. 19. 12. cleanse thou me from secret 


31 


FE 


Mat Id. 1! if tresspass, tell him his f. 
auke 23,4 I ind no f. in him, 14. John 18 
&. ana ly. 4, 6. 
a Cor. 6.7. utterly af among you 
Gal. 6. 1 if brethren be overtaken in a f. 
James 5. 17. confess your f. one to another 
1 Pet. 2 20. buffeted for your f. 
Jude 24 able to present you faultless 
FAVOUR, Gen. 39. 21, Deut. 33, 23. 
1 Sam. 2, 26, Samuel! in f. with Lord and 
Job 10. 12. granted me life and f. 
Ps. 5 12. with f, wilt thou compass 
30. 5. in his f. is life ; weeping may en 
105. 4. remember me with f, that 
Prov. 31. 30. f.is deceitful and beauty 
Luke 2. 52 mf with God and man 
Ps. 41. 11. know thou favourest me- 
FEAR, Gen. & 2. Exod. 15. 16, 
Ps. 53. 5. in f& where no f, was 
90. 11. acevwrding to thy f. so wrath 
119; 38. servant devoted to thy f 
120. flesh trembleth for f. of thee 
Prov. 1. 26 meck when your f. cometh 
29, 25 f. of man bringeth a snare 
Is, 8, 12. f. not their f. nor be afraid 
13. let him be your f. Gen. 31. 42. 
29, 13. their f. toward me is taught bv 
63. 17. hardened our hearts from thy t 
Jer. 32. 2 pit my f. in their hearts 
Mal. 1. 6. if master where is my f. 
Rom. 13. 7. render f. to whom f. 
2 Tim. |. 7. spirit of f. but of power 
Heb. 2. 15. who through f. of death 
. 12, 28. with reverence and godly f. 
1 Pet. 1. 17. time of sojourning here with f. 
1 John 4. 18. no. f. in love, casteth out f. 
Gen. 20. 11. fear of Ged not in this place 
2 Sam. 23. 3. ruling in— 
Neh. 5. 15. so did not I because of— 
Ps. 36. 1. no—before his eyes, Rom. 3. 18. 
2 Cor. 7. 1. perfecting holiness in— 
Job 28. 28. fear of Lord, that is wisdom 
Ps. 19. 9.—is clean enduring for ever 
34. 11. children I will teach you— 
111, 10.—is beginning of wisdom or know- 
ledge, Pr. 1. 7. and 9. 10. 
1, 29. they did not choose— . 
8 13—is to hate evil 
10, 27.—prolonyeth days 
14 26. in—is strong confidence 
27.—is a fountain of life 
15 33.—is the instruction of wisdom 
- 16. 16. by—men depart from evil 
19 23.—tendeth to life ; satisfied 
22, 4. by—are riches, honour, life 
23. 17. be thou in—all day long 
ls. 33. 6 —is his treasure 
Acts 9. 31. walking in—and comfort 
Ps 2. ll. with fear, Phil. 2. 12. 
Heb. 11. 7. Jude 23, save— 
Deut. 4. 10 learn to fear me 5 
29. such an heart that would f. me 
28. 58. mayest f. this glorious name 
2 Kings 17. 39. Lord your God ye shall f. 
? Chr. 16. 30. f. him before all the 
2 Chr. 6. 31. that they may f. thee, 33 
Neh. 1. 11. servant desire to f. thy name 
Ps, 23. 4. I will f. no evil, for thou art 
31. 19. goodness laid up for those that f. 
61. 5. heritage of those that f. thy name 
86. 11. incline my heart to f. thy name 
Jer. 10. 7. who would not f. thee 
32, 39. heart that may f. me for ever 
Mal. 4, 2. to you that f my name shall Sun 
Luke 12. 5. f. him who can cast, Mat. 10. 28, 
Rom. 8. 15. not spirit of bondage again f. 
11. 20. be not high-minded but f. 
Heb. 4. 1. f. lest a promise being left us 
12. 21. Moses said, I exceedingly f. and 
Rev. 2. 10. f. none of these things that 
11. 18. saints and them that f. thy name 
Gen, 42. 18. this do ard live, for I feer God 
Exod 18. 21. such as—men of truth 
Ps. 66 16. come hear all ye that— 
Eccl. 5. 7. dreams, vanities, f. thou God 
8. 12. shall go well with them that— 
12. 13.—and keep his commandments 
Tob 37. 24. therefore men do fear him 
®s, 25. 14. secret of Lord with them that— 
33. 18. eye of Lord upon them that— 
34.7. angel of Lord encamps about that— 
9. there is no want to them that— 
85. 9. his salvation is nigh to them that— 
303. 13. as father pities, so Lord them 
that— 
17. merry everlasting on them that— 
11). 5. giveth meat to them that— 
145, 19. fulfil the desires of them that— 
147. 11. Lord takes easure in them 
that— ’ 
Muj 10. 23.—who is able to destro 
Lake 1. 5G his mercy on them that—from 
generation 
Deut. 6.2. mightest fear the Lora 
13 thou shalt—thy God, @ 0. 


Pr. 


FE 


Deut. 6. 24.—our God for our goo: aiways | 
10, 12. -thy God, walk in his ways 


Hos. 12. 1. Ephraim f. on wind ~-east wind 





|Mat. 6. 26, heavenly Father f. them, Luke 


* 14, 23. learn to—thy God always, 17.| 12, 24. ; ; 
19, and 31. 12, 13. 1 Cor. 9. 7. who f. a flock, and eateth not — 
Josh. 4. 24, that ye might—your God FEEL, feeling, Gen. 27. 12. Acts 17.27, Eph 
_ 24, 14, therefore—serve in sincerity 4.19. Heb. 4. 15. ; bb 


1 Sam. 12. 14. if ye will—and serve him 
24. only—and serve him in truth 

I Kings i8, 12. thy servant did—2 Kings 4. 1, 
2 Kings 17. 28. how they should— 
Ps. 15. 4. he honoreth them that— 

22. 23. ye that—truat in him, 115. 11. 

33. 8. let all the earth— 

34. 9. a re his saints, no want to them 

that— 

115. 13. he will bless them that— 

118. 4, let them that—say, his mercy 

135. 20. ye that—bless the Lord 
Prov. 3. 7.—and depart from evil a 

24.21. my son—and meddle not with 

Jer 5. 24. let us now—that giveth rain 

26. 19. did not he—and besought the 


uord 
Hos. 3. 5. and shall—and his goodness 
Jonah 1. 9. [—the God of heaven 
Gen. 15. 1. fear not, 1 am thy shield 
26. 24.—for I am with thee 
Num. 14. 9. Lord is with us—them 
Deut, 1. 21.—neither be discouraged nor dis- 
mayed, 31. 8. Josh. 8. 1. and 10. 25. 
Ps. 56. 4. [ will not f. what flesh can do, 118. 
6. Heb. 15, 6. 
Is. 41. 10.—for [am with thee, I will help 
thee, 13. and 43. 5. 
+ 43. 1.—for [ have redeemed thee 
Jer, 5. 22. f. ye not me, saith the Lord 
30. 10.—O my servant Jacob, and be not 
dismayed, 46. 27, 28. 
Mat. 10. 98.—them that kil] the bedy 
Luke 12. 32.—littie flock for it is your Fath.’s 
Exod. 1, 17. midwives feared God, 21, 
14. 31. people f. Lord and believed 
1 Sam, 12. 18. all people greatly f. the Lord 
1 Kings 18. 3. Obadiah f. the Lord greatly, 
2, 


12, 
Neh. 7. 2. Hanani f. God above many 
Job 1. 1. one that f. Gad and escheweé eyii 
Ps. 76. 7. thou art to be f. who 
89. 7. God is greatly to be f. in assembly 
96. 4. Lord is to be f. above all gods 
130. 4. forgiveness, that mayest be f. 
Mal, 3. 16. they that f. Lord spake often 
Acts 10. 2, one that f. Lord with his house 
Heb. 5. 7. was heard in that he f. 
Gen. 22. 12. that thou fearest God 
Job |. 8. that feareth God, 2. 3. 
Ps, 25. 12, what man is he that f. Lord 
112. 1. blessed is the man that f. Lord 
128. 1. every one that f. the Lord 
Proy. 28. 14. happy is the man that f. alway 
Ts. 50. 10. who among you f. Lord and 
Acts 10. 22. one that f. God and of good 








FEET, Gen. 18. 4. and 19. 2. and 49. 10. 
1 Sam, 2. 9. keep f. of his saints : 
Neh. 9.21. their f. swelled not , 
Job 12. 5. is ready to slip with his ¢, 
29, 15. eyes to blind, and f. was I to the 
Ps. 73. 2. my f. were almost gone 
116. 8. delivered my f. from falling — 
119, 59. turned v7 i f to thy 
101 refrained my f. from every evil 
105. thy word is a lamp to my f. 
Prov. 4. 26. ponder the path of thy f. 
Is. 59. 7. their f. run to evil, and make 
Luke 1. 79. guide our f. into the way of 
Eph. 6, 15. f. shod with the preparation of 
Heb. 12. 13. straight paths for your f. 
Rev, 11. 11. they stood upon their f, 
FEIGNED, | Sam. 21. 13. Ps, 17. 1. 
2 Pet, 2. 3. feignedly, Jer. 3.10. ~ : 
FELLOW, Gen. 19. 9. Exod. 2, 13. 
Eccl, 4. 10. if they fall, one will lift up his {. 
Zech, 13. 7. man that is my f. 
Acts 24. 5. a pestilent f. 22. 22. 
Rom. 16. 7. my f. prisoner, Col. 4. 10. 
2 Cor. 8, 23. my f. helper, 3 John 8. 
Eph. 2. 19. f. citizens, 3. 6. f heirs 
Col. 1.7. f. servant, 4. 7. Rev. 6. 11. and 19. 
10. and 22. 9. u Y 
Phil. 4. 3. f. laborers, 1 Thess. 3.2. - 
2. 25. f. soldier, Philem. 1. 2, 24. 
Ps. 45. 7. oil of gladness above f. Feb. 1 9. 
94, 20. have fellowship with thee 
Acts 2, 42, continued stedfastly in apostles’ 
doctrine and f. 
1 Cor. 1.9. God by whom called to f. of Jesus 
Christ 
10. 20. should have f. with devils 
2 Cor. 6. 14. what f. hath righteousness with 
unrighteousness 
8. 4. f. of ministering to saints 
Gal. 2. 9. gave us right hand of f. ; 
Eph. 5. 11. no f. with unfruitful works of 
Phil. 1. 5. for your f. in the gospel 
2. 1. if there be any f. of the Spirit 
3. 10. may know him and f. of his suf 
ferings 
1 John 1. 3. f. with us, our f. with F: 
6. we have f. 
7. f. one with another 
FERVENT in spirit, Acts 18, 25. 
Rom. 12. 11. f. in spirit, serving the Lord 
2 Cor. 7.7. your f. mind toward me 
James 5. 16. f. prayer of righteous man 
1 Pet. 4. 8. have f. charity among yourselves 
2 Pet. 3. 10. melt with f. heat, 12. 
Col. 4. 12, Epaphras always laboring fervent 
ly for you in prayers 


35. he that f. God and works right-|1 Pet. 1. 22. love one another f. 


eousness 
13. 26. whosoever among you f. God 

Exod. 15. 11. fearful in praises 

Mat. 8. 26. why are ye f. Mark 4, 40, 

Heb 10. 27. certain f. looking for of 


31. f. thing to fall into hands of Jiv-| Rev. 


ng 

Ney. 21. 8. f. and unbelieving shall be cast 
Ps. 55. 5. fearfulness and trembling 
Is. 33. 14. f. hath surprised hypocrites 
Ps. 139. 14, I ain fearfully and wonderfully 
FEAST, Gen. 19, 3. and 21, 8. 
Prov. 15. 15. merry heart has continual f, 
Eccl. 10. 19. a f. is made for laughter 
Is. 25. 6. Lord make to all people a f. of 
1 Cor. 5, 8. let us keep f. but not with 
FEEBLE, Gen. 30. 42. Job 4. 4. 
Ps. 105, 37. not one f. person among 
Is. 35, 3. confirm the f. knees 
Zech, 12. 8. he that is f. shall be as David 
1 Thess. 5. 14. comfort the f. minded 
Heb. 12. 12. lift up the f. knees 
FEED, fed, Gen. 25. 30. and 30. 36. 
Ps. 28. 9. f. them and lift them up 

37. 3. verily thou shalt be f. 

49. 14. death shall f. on them 
Prov. 10, 21. lips of righteous f many 
Is. 58. 14. f. thee with heritage of Jacob 
Jer. 3. 15. pastors f. you with knowledge 
Acts 20. 28. to f. church of God which 
1 Cor. 13, 5. give all my goods to f. poor 


FEW, Gen. 29. 20. Ps. 105. 12, 
Mat. 7. 14. way to life, f. find it 
i 20. 16. many called, but f. chosen, 22. 


14, - 

25, 21. been faithful in a f. things 

2. 14. ] have af. things against thee 

3. 4. thou hast a f, names in Sardis 

FIDELITY, all good, Tit. 2. 10, 

FIERCENESS of anger, Deut. 13.7. Josh. 7 
26. 2 Kings 23. 26. Job 4. 10. and 10, 16 
and 39, 24, and 41. 10. Ps. 85. 3. Jer. 25. 38 
Hos. 11. 9. 

FIERY law, Deut. 33. 2, 

Num. 21. 6, f. serpents, 8 Dent. 8. 15, 

Ps. 21. 9. make them as a f. oven 

Eph. 6. 16. quench f. darts of devil 

Heb. 10. 27. f. indignation devour 

1 Pet. 4. 12, not strange the t trial which 

FIGS, Gen. 3. 7. Is, 34. 4, and 38, 21, 

Jer, 24. 2. very gond f. ees a f. 29. 17. 

Mat. 7. 16. do men gather f. of thistles 

James 3. 12. can f. tree bear olive berries oj 
vine f. 

Judges 9. 10. fig-tree, 1 Kings 4. 25. Mie, 4. 4. 
Is. 36. 16. Hos. 9.10. Nah. 3,12. Hab 3 
17, Zech. 3. 10. Mat, 21. 19. and 24 32 
Luke 13. 6, 7. John 1, 48, 50. Rev. 6. 13 

FIGHT, 1 Sam. 17. 20. Exod. 14, 14, 

Acts 5. 39. found to f. against God 

23. 9. let us not f. against God 

1 Cor. 9. 26. so f. I not as one that 


have f. you with milk, and not|! Tim. 6. 12. f. the good f. of faith 


Rey. 7. 17. Lamb in the throne f. them 


2 Tim. 4, 7. I have fought a good f 


1 Kings 22. 27. f. him with bread of affliction | Heb. 10. 32. a great f. of afflictions 


Prov. 30, 8. f. me with food conver ient 
Song |. 8. f. thy kids beside shepherda’ 
Mic. 7. 14. f. thy people with thy rad 


11, 34. waxed valiant ir f. ; 
FIGURE, Rom. 5. 14. 1 Cor. 4, 6. Heh 9.9 
24 and 11. 19. 1. Pet. 3, 21. 


John 21.15, f. my lambs, f. my sheep, 16. 17. | FILL, Job 8 2) and 23. 4. 


Rom, 12, 20. if enemy hunger f. him 
1 Pet. 5. 2. f. flock of God among you 
Is. 44, 20. he feedeth on ashes 

Song 2 16, ke f. among lilies, 6. 3. 


Ps. 8]. 10. open mouth wide, | will f. it 
Jer. 23. 24. I f. heaven and earth. 

Rom. 15. 13. God f. you with at ‘ 
Eph, 4. 10. ascende oe f all toinge 


FI 


FL. 


FO 


Ce 1.24. 1f up that behind of afflictions , Mat. 19. 30. many that be f. shall be last, 20. Eph. 5. 30. members of his—aud bcmes 


Pe. 72. 19. earth filled with his glory 
Luke 1. 53. hath & hungry with good 
Acts 9. 17. f. with the Holy Ghost, 13. 9, 52. 
and 4, 8, 31. and 2. 4, Luke 1. 15. 
Rom. 15. 14. f. with all knowledge 
2 Cor. 7. 4. I ain f. with comfort 
Eph. 3. 19 f. with all fulness of God 
5. 18. not with wine, but f. with spirit 
Phil. 1. JL f. with fruits of righteousness 
Col. 1.19. ©. with knowledge of his will 
2 Tim 1.4 mindful of tears, f. with 
Eph. 1. 23. fulness of him jfilleth ali in, all 
_ FILTH, Is. 4. 4. 1 Cor. 4. 13. 
Job 15. 16. more filthy is man 
Ps 14, 3. altogether become f. 53. 3. 
Is. 64. 6, all our righteousness as f. rags 
Col. 3. 8. put off f. communication 
1 Tim. 3.3. greeay of f. lucre, 8. Tit. 1 7, 11. 
1 Pet. 5. 2. 
¥ Pet. 2. 7. vexea witna f. conversation 
Sude 8. f. dreamers defile the flesh 
Rev. 22. 11. that is f. let him be f. still 
James 1. 21. lay apart all jilthiness 
Ezek. 36. 25. from all your f. I will 
: Cor. 7. 1. cleanse ourselves from all f. 
FINALLY, 2 Cor. 13. 11.. Eph. 6. 10. Phil. 3. 
1. and 4. 8. 2 Thess. 3. 1. 1 Pet. 3. 8. 
FIND, Gen. 19. Li. and 38, 22, 
Num. 32. 23. your sin shall f. yeu out 
Sob 11 7. who by searching can f. God 
Proy, |. 28. shall seek me and not f. me 
Song 5, 7. T sought but could not f him 
Jer. 6. 16. ye shall f. rest to your souls 
29, 13. shall seek me and f. me when 
Mat. 7. 7. seek and ye shall f. Luke 11. 9. 
14. way to life, few that f. it 
10. 39. f. life ; loseth life shall f. it, 16. 


25. 

11. 29. ye shall f. rest to your souls 
John 7. 34 seek me, and shall not f. me 
Rom. 7. 18. how to do good, I f. not 
2 Tim, 1, 18. may f. mercy in that day 
Reb. 4. 16. may f. grace to help 
Rey. 9. 6. seek death and shall not f. 

Prov. 8. 35. whoso jfindeth me, ft. life 
18. 22. whoso f. a wife, f. a good thing 
Eccl. 9. 10. whatsoever hand f. to do 
Mat. 7. 8. that seeketh f. Luke 11. 10. 
Is. 58. 13. not finding own pleasures 
Rom. 11. 33 his ways past f. out 
FINE, Job 28.1. Is. 3. 23. Lev. 2. 1 Ps. 81. 
16, Prov. 25. 4. 
FINGER of God, Exod. 8. 19. and 31. 18, 
Deut. 9. 10. Luke 11. 20. 
{ Kings 12. 10. my little f. shall be thieker 
Ps. & 3. heaven is work of thy f. 
144. 1. he teacheth my f. to fight 
Prov. 6. 13. he teacheth with his f. 
Luke 11 46. touch not with one of your f. 
John 20. 27 reach hither thy f. 
FINISH transgression, Dan. 9, 24. 
John 17. 4. [ have,f. work, 19: 30. it is f. 
Acts 20. 24. f. ny course with joy 
2 Cor. 8 6. would f. in you this grace 
2 Tim. 4. 7. I have f. my course 
Janes J. 15. sin when f. bringeth forth 
Heb. 12. 2. author and jinisher of faith 
FIRE, Exod. 3, 2. and 9. 18. and 40. 38. 
Gen. 19. 24. Lord rained f, and brimstone 
Ps. 11.6. rain f. and brimstone on wicked 
39.3 while musing the f. burned 
Prov. 6. 27. can man take f. in his bosom 
25. 22. heap coals of f. on head, Rom. 
12. 20. 
Song 8. 6. as coals of f. hath vehement 
Is. 9. 18. wickedness burneth as a f. 
10. 17 light of Israel for a f. for a flame 
31. 9. Lord of hosts whose f. in Zion 
33. 14. who shall dwell with devouring f. 
43, 2. walkest thro’ f. shall not be burnt 
Jer. 23. 29. is not my word like f. 20. 9. 
Amos 5. 6 lest Lord break out like f. 
7. 4. Lord God called to contend by f. 
Hab. 2. 13. labour in very f. for 
Zech. 2. 5. I will be a wall of f. round 
3. 2. brand plucked out of f. Amos 4. 


ii. 
Mal. 3 2. he shall be as a refiner’s f. 
Mat. o. 20. cut down and cast into f. 7. 19. 
12. burn with unquenchable f. Mark 
9. 43, 44, 46, 48. Luke 3. 17. 
Luke 9. 54. command f. to come down 
12. 49. Lam come to send f. on earth 
1 Cor. 3 13. revealed by f.—f. try every, 15. 
Heb. 12. 29. our God is a consuming f. 
Sude 22. pulling them out of the f. hating 
plat. 5. 22. hell-fire, 18. 9, Mark 9. 47. 
Lev. 10. |. strange fire, Num. 3.4. and 26.61. 
FIRST, Mat. 10. 2. Esther 1. 14. 
fs. 41. 4. the Lord the f. and the last, 44. 6. 
and 44 12. Rev. 1. 11, 17. and 2.8. and 22, 


13. 
Mat. 6. 33. seek f. the kingdom of God 
3 5 f. cast out the beam, Luke 6. 42 








16. Mark 10, 31. 


6. 12. we wrestle not against—buc 


22, 38. this is the f.and great command- Heb. 2. 14. children are partakers of— 


ment 

Acts 26, 23. f. that should rise from dead 
Rom. 11. 35. who hath f. given to him 
1 Cor. 15. 45. f. Adam, 47. f. man of earth 
2 Cor. 8. 5. f. gave their own selves to Lord 

12. accepted, if there be f. willing 

- mind 
1 Pet. 4. 17. if judgment f, begin at us 
1 John 4, 19. because he f. loved us _ 
Rev. 2. 4, left thy f love, 5. do f. works 

20. 5. this is f. resurrection, 6. 
Mat. 1. 25. first-born, Luke 2. 7. 
Rom. 8. 29. f. among many brethren 
Col. 1 15. f. of every creature 
18. f. froin dead 
Heb, 12. 23. to gen. assem. and church of f, 
Rom. 11. 16. if first fruit be holy 
Prov. 3. 9. honour the Lord with f. of all 
Rom, 8. 23. having first-fruits of Spirit 
1 Cor. 15. 20. C. f. of them that slept, 23. 
James 1. 18. wea kind of f of creatures 
Rev. 14. 4. redeemed are f. to G. and Lamb 
FISH, Ezek. 29. 4, 5. and 47. 9, 10. 
Jer. 16. 16. fishers, Ezek. 47. 10. Mat. 4. 18, 
19. John 21. 7. Is. 19. & 

FLAME, Exod. 3. 2. Judges 13. 20. 
Ps. 104. 4. maketh ministers f. of fire, Heb. 


ay A 
106, 18. f. burnt up wicked, Num. 16. 35. 
Is 10. 17. Holy One of Israel for a f. 
2 Thess. |. 8. in flaming fire taking vengeance 
FLATTER, Ps. 78. 36. Prov. 2. 16. and 20. 
19. Job 32, 21, 22. 1 Thess, 2. 5, 


"| FLEE, Is. 10. 3. and 20. 6. Heb. 6. 18. 


Prov. 28. 1. wieked f when no man pursueth 

Mat. 3. 7. who warned you to f. from 

1 Cor. 6. 18. f. fornication, 10. 14. f. idolat. 

1 Tim. 6. 11. man of God f. these things 

2 Tim. 2. 22. f. youthful lusts 

James 4. 7. resist devil, he will f. from you 

FLESH, Gen. 2. 21. 1 Cor. 15. 39. 

Gen, 2, 24. they shall be one f. Mat. 19. 5. 1 
Cor. 6, 16. Eph. 5. 31. 

Job 10. 11. clothed me with skin and f. 

Ps. 56. 4. what f. can do to me 

78.°39. remembered that they were but f 
Jer. 17. 5. cursed that maketh f. his arm 
Mat. 26. 41. spirit is willing, but f. weak 
John 1, 14. the word was made f. 

6. 53. eat f. of Son of man, 52. 55, 56. 
63. f. profit. nothing, words are spirit 
Rom. 7. 25. serve with f. law of sin 
8. 12. debtors not to f. to live after f. 
9, 3. kinsmen according to the f. 
5. of whom concerning the f. Christ 
13. 14 make not provision for f. 

1} Cor. 1. 29. that no f. should glory 

2 Cor. 1. 17. purpose according to f. 

10. 2. walked according to the f. 

Gal. 5. 17. f. lusts against Spirit, and Spirit 

against f. 
24, Christ’s, have crucified f. with 

Eph. 6. 5. masters according to f. 

Heb. 12. 9 we had fathers of our f. 

Jude 7. going after strange f. 

23. hating garment spotted by f. 

John & 15. ye judge after the flesh 

Rom. 8. 1. walk not—but afier Spirit, 9. 

5. they that.are-—mind things of f. 
13. if ye live—ye shall die, 12. 

1 Cor, 1. 26. not many wise men— 

10. 18, Israel—Rom. 9, 8. Gal. 6, 13. 

2 Cor. 5. 16. know no man—know Christ 

J0..3. walk in f. not war— 

2 Pet. 2. 10. walk—in Just of uncleanness 

Ps. 65. 2. to thee shall all flesh come 

Is. 40. 6.—is grass, .] Pet. 1. 24. 

49, 26.—shall know that I am thy Re 
Jer. 32. 27. [am the Lord, the God of— 
Joel 2. 28. I will pour my Spirit on— 

Luke 3, 6.—shall see salvation of God, Peal. 
4, 3. 

Jonn 17. 2. given him power over— 

Rom. 7.5. when we were in the flesh 

8. 8. that are—cannot please God 

1 Tim. 3. 16. mystery ; God manifested— 

1 Pet. 3. 18. he was put to death—4, 1. 

Gen. 2. 23. mu flesh, 29. 14. Job 19.26. Ps, 63. 
1. and 119. 20. John 6. 51, 55,56. Rom. 7. 
18. 

John 1. 13. born not of will of the flesh 

3. 6. that which is born—is f. 
Rom. 8. 5. after f. do mind things— 
Gal. 5. 19. works—are manifest 
6. 8. soweth to f. shall- reap corruption 

Eph. 2. 3. lusts—,desires— 

1 Pet. 3. 21, not putting away filth— 

1 John 2. 16. lust—, of the eyes, pride of 

Mat. 16. 17. flesh and blood not revealed 

1 Cor. 15. 50.—cannot inherit the kingdom 
of God 

Gal. J. 16. I conferred not with— 





2 Cor. 1. 12. not with flesily wisdom 
Col. 2. 18. puffed up by his f. mind 
1 Pet. 2. 11. abstain from f. lusts 
FLOCK, Gen. 32.5. Ps. 77. 20. Is. 40. 11. 
and 63. 11. Jer. 13. 17, 20. 
Zech. 11. 4. feed the f. of slaughter, 7 
Luke 12. 32. fear not, little f. for it is 
Acts 20, 28. take heed to all the f. 29. 
1 Pet. 5. 8. feed the f. of God among you 
FLOURISH, Is. 17. 1]. and 66 14 
Ps, 72. 7. shall the righteous f. 16.and 92, 12 
13. 14. Prov. I1. 28. and 14, 14 
92. 7. when workers of iniquity f. 
132. 18. on himself shall crown f 
FOLLOW, Gen. 44. 4. Exod. 14. 4 
Exod. 23. 2. shall not f. a multitude to de 
Deut. 16, 20. that is just shalt thou f 
Ps, 38. 20. I f. the thing that good is 
Is. 51. 1. my people that f. after righteousness 
Hos. 6. 3. Know if we f. on to know Lord 
Rom. 14. 19, f. things that make for peace 
1 Cor. 14. 1. f after charity, desire gifts 
Phil. 3. 12. hat I f. after that [ may appre 
1 Thess. 5. 15. ever f. that which is good 
1 Tim. 6. 11. f. after righteousness, godjiness 
2 Tim. 2. 22. f. righteous. faith, charity, peace 
Heb 12. 14 f. peace with all men 
13.7 whose faith f. considering theend 
1 Pet. 2 21 example should f. his steps 
3 John 1.. f. not evil, but that which is good 
Rev. 14. 13. their works do f. them 
Ps, 23.6. goodness and mercy shall fullow me 
Mat. 4, 19.—9. 9. and J9, 21. Luke 5.27 and 
9. 59. John 1. 43, and 21. 19. 
Mat. 16. 24. take up’tross and— 
Luke 18. 22. sell that thou hast, and— 
John 12, 26. if man serve me, let him— 
Num. 14. 24. hath followed me fully 
32. 12. wholly f. the Lord, Deut. 1 36 
Josh. 44. 8, 9, 14 
Rom. 9. 30. f. not after righteousness, 31 ¢ 
law of righteousness 
Ps. 63. 8. soul followeth hard after thee 
Mat. 10. 38. taketh not his cross and f. me 
Mark 9. 38. he f. not us, Luke 9. 49. 
FOLLY wrought in Israel, Gen. 34.7 Deut 
22, 21. Josh. 7. 15. Judges 20. 6. 
Job 4. 18. angels he charged with f. 
Ps, 49. 13. their way is their f 
85. 8. let them not turn again to f. 
Pr. 25. 4,5. answer fool according to his 
2 Tim. 3. 9. their f. shall be manifested 
FOOD, Gen. 3. 6. Deut. 10. 18. 
Job 23. 12. words more than necessary f. 
Ps. 78. 25. men did eat angels’ f 
136. 25. who giveth f. to all flesh 
146. 7. who giveth f. to the hungry 
Pr. 30. 8. feed with f. convenient for me 
Acts 14, 17. filling our hearts with f. and 
2 Cor. 9. 10. ministered bread -for your f. 
1 Tim. 6. 8. having f. and raiment 
FOOL said in his heart, Ps. 14. 1, and 53. 3 
Jer. 17. 1]. at end of days shall be a f. 
Mat. 5. 22. who shall say to brother, thou f. 
Luke 12, 20. thou f. this night thy soul 
1 Cor. 3. 18. let him become a f. that 
2 Cor. 11. 16. think me asa f. 23. as a f. 
Ps. 75. 4. fools deal not foolishly 
94. 8. ye f. when will ye be wise 
107. 17. f. because of their transgressiona 
Prov. 1. 7. f. despise wisdom, 22. f. hase 
knowledge 
13. 20. companion of f. be dest; oyee 
14. 8. folly of f. is deceitful 
9. f. make a mock at sin 
16, 22. instruction of f. is folly 
Eccl. 5. 4, he hath no pleasure in f. 
Mat. 23. 17. ye f. and blind, 19. 
Rom. 1, 22. professing to he wise became f 
1 Cor. 4. 10. we are f. for Christ’s sake 
Eph. 5. 15. walk circumspectly, not as f 
Deut. 32. 6. foolish people and unwise 
Ps. 5.5 f. shall not stand in thy sight 
73. 22. so f. was I and ignorant 
Mat. 7.26 on sand like toa f. man 
25. 2. virgins, five were wise and fivef. 
Rom. 1. 21. their f. heart was darkened 
Gal, 3. 1. O f, Galatians, who bewitched 
Eph. 5. 4. filthiness, nor f. talking 
Tit. 3. 3. were sometimes f. disobedient 
Gen. 31. 8. done foolishly, Num. 12. 31 3 
Sam. 13. 13. 2 Sam. 24. 10. 1 Chron. 21 8 
2 Chr. 16. 9. Pr. 14. 17, 2 Gor. 11. 21 
Job 1, 22, Job sinned not, nor charged God 
2 Sam. Jo, 31. turn counsel into foolishness 
Pr. 12. 23. heart of fools proclaimeth f 
14. 24. f. of fools is folly, 15. 2, s4. 
22, 15. f. is vound in heart of child 
$4. 9. thought of f is sin 
27, 2. bray a fool, yet his f not depart 
1 Cor. 1. 18, preaching of the cross te thes 
that perish f 


FO 


I Coy, 1. 24. God by f. of preaching to save 
23. Christ crucified, to Greeks f. 
25. f. of God is wiser than men 
2. 14. ape are f.to him; neither can 


e 
3.19. wisdom of world is f. 


God 
FOOT, shall not stumble, Pr. 3. 23 
Becl. 5. 1. keep thy f. when goest to God 
Ts. 58..13. turn away f. from sabbath 
Mat. 18, 8. if thy f. offend thee, cut it off 
1 Cor. 12. 15. if f. say, because I am not 
Heb. 10. 29. trodden under f. Son of God 
FORBEAR, Ex. 23.5. 1 Cor. 9. 6. 
Roi. 2. 4, goodness and forbearance, 3. 25. 
FORBID, Mark 10, 14. Luke 18. 16. and 6. 
29. Acts 24. 23. and 28. 31. 
1 Tim. 4. 3. forbidding to marry 
1 Thess. 2. 16. f. us to speak to Gentiles 
FORCE, Mat. 11. 12. Heb. 9, 17. 
Is. 60. 5. f. of the Gentiles shall come, 11. 
Job 6. 25. how forcible right words 
FOREFATHERS, 2 Tim. 1. 3. Jer. 11, 10. 
FOREHEAD, Ex. 793.38, Lev. 13. 41. 
Jer. 3. 3. thou hast a whore’s f. 
Ezek, 3. 8. thy f. strong against their f. 
Rev.7. 3. sealed in their f. 9. 4. 
13.16. mark in their f. 14. 9. and 20. 4. 
14. 1. Father’s name written in f. 22. 4, 
FOREKNOW, Rom. 8. 29. and 11. 2. 
Acts 2. 23. foreknowledge of God.? Pet. 1. 2. 
FOREORDAINED, | Pet. 1. 20. 
FORERUNNER, Heb. 6, 20. 
FORESEETH, Pr, 22,3. and 27. 1 
FOREIGNERS, Ex. 12. 45, Deut 
Obad. 11., Eph. 2. 19. 
FOREWARN, Luke 12. 5, 
FORGAT Lord, Judges 3. 7. 1 Sam, 12. 9. 
Ps, 78. 11. f. his works and wonders, 106. 13 
106. 21. f. God, their Saviour 
Lam. 3. 17. I f. prosperity 
Hos. 2. 13. f. me, saith the Lord 
Deut. 9. 7. remember and forget not how 
Job 8. 13. paths of all that f. 
Ps. 45. 10. f. thy own pe~ple, and 
50. 22. consider this, ye that f. God 
59. 11. slay not lest my people f. 
103. 2. f. not all his benefits : 
119. 16. I will not f. thy words, 83, 93, 
109, 141, 153, 176. 
Prov. 3. 1. my son, f. not my law 
Is. 49. 15. can woman f. her sucking child 
fer. 2 32. can a maid f. her ornaments 
Keb. 6. 10. God not unrighteous to f. your 
13. 16. to do good and communicate, f. 
etful to entertain 


not 
Fa hearer 


2. be not for, 
James 1 25. be nat a 
Pa, 44. 24, thou forgettest our affliction 
9. 12, he f. not the cry of the afflicted 
Pr. 2. 17. f. the covenant of her God 
ames 1. 24. f. what manner of man 
rhil. 3. 13. forgetting those things behind 
Ps. 10. 11. God hath forgotten 
42. 9, winy hast thou f. me 
77. 9. hath God f. to be gracious 
119. 61. I have not f. thy law 
{s. 17. 10. hast f. the God of thy salvation 
49. 14, Zion said my Lord hath f. me 
Jer. 2, 32. my peopie have {. me, days 
3.91. have f. their Ged, Deut. 32. 18. 
50. 5, covenant that shall not be f. 
Teb. 12. 5. {. the exhertation 
FORGAVE their iniquity, Ps. 78, 38. 
Mat. 18. 27. f. him his dobt, 32. 
Luke 7. 42, frankly f. them both 
43. love most, to whoin f. most 
2 Cor. 2. 10. f. any thing, I f. it in person 
Cal. 3. 13, as Christ f. you, also do ye 
Ps 32,5. forgavest the iniquity of 
9). 3. thou wast a God that f. them 
Ex, 52. 32. now forgive their sin 
fs 85 5. thou art good and ready to f. 
[s 2. 9, therefore f. them not 
Jer. 31. 34, I will f. their iniquity, 56. 3. 
Mat. 6. 12. f. us our debts, as we 
14. if ye f. men, 15. if you f. not 
9, 6. Son of man hath power onearth 


with 


15. 3. 


to f. 
Luke 6, 37. f. and ye shall be forgiven 
17. 3. if he repent, f. him, 4. 
23. 34. Father f. them, they know not 
1 John 1.9 faithful to f. us our sins 
Ps. 32. 1. whose transgression is forgiven 
85. 2. f. the iniquity of thy people 
[z. 33. 24. people shall be f. their iniquities 
Mat 9 2. good cheer, thy sins be f. thee 
12. 31. all manner of sin f. 33. not be f. 
Luke 7. 47. to whom little is & loveth 
Rom. 4, 7. blessed whose iniquities are f. 
Hph. 4, 32. as God bath f. you, Col. 3. 13. 
James 5 15. contess nis sins, they shall be f. 
jokin 2. 12. your sins are f. you 
Ps. 103. 3. who furzireth all thy iniquity 
130. 4. is there forgiveness with thee 


FO 


Dan. 9. 9. to our Lord belong mercy and f. 
Mark 3, 29. hath never f. but, Luke 12. 10, 
Acts 5. 31. to give repentance and f of sins 
26. 18, may receive f. of sins by faith 
Eph. 1. 7. f. of sins according to riches 
Col. I. 14. redemption, even f. of sins 
Exod. 34. 7. forgiving iniquity, transgression 
and sin, Num. 14, 138. Mic. 7. 18 
Eph. 4. 32. f. one another, Col. 3. 13. 
FORM, Gen. 1. 2. 1 Sam. 28. 14, 
Is. 53.2 hath no f. nor comeliness 
Rom. 2, 20. hast the f. of knowledge 
17. obeyed from heart that f. of doc- 
trine 

Phil. 2. 6. who being in f. of God thought 

7. took upon him the f. ofa servant 
2 Tim. 1..13. hold fast f. of sound words 

3. 5. having f. of godliness but deny- 

ing 

Is. 45. 7. I f. the light, and create darkness 
Deut, 32. 18. forgotten God that formed 
Pr. 26, 10. God that f. all things 
Is. 27. 11. f. them, will shew no favour 

43. 21. this people have I f. for myself 

44, 2. I f. thee f. from the womb, 24. 

54. 17. no weapon f. against thee prosper 
Rom. 9. 20. thing f. say to him that f. it 
Gal. 4. 19. till Christ be f. in you 
Ps. 94. 9. that formeth the eve 
Zech. 12. 1. f. spirit of man within him 
Jer. 10. 16. he is furmer of all things, 51. 19. 
FORNICATION, 2 Chron, 21. 11. Is. 23. 17. 

Ezek. 16. 15, 26, 29. 
Mat. 5, 32. put away wife for cause of f. 
19. 9. except it be for f. 
John 8. 41. we be not born of f. 
Acts 15, 20. abstain from f. 29. and 21. 25. 
Rom. 1, 29. filled with all f. wickedness 
1 Cor. 5. |. there is f. among you, such 
6. 13, body not for f. 18. flee f. 
7.2. to avoid f. every man have his. 
wife 
10. 8. neither Jet us commit f. 
2 Cor. 12. 21. not repented of their f. 
Gal. 5. 19. works of flesh, adultery, f 
Eph. 5. 3. but f. and all uncleanness 
Col. 3. 5. mortify f. uncleanness 
] Thess, 4. 3. should abstain from f. 
Jude 7. giving themselves to f. 
Rey. 2. 14. taught te commit f. 20, 
21. [ gave herspace to repent of herf 
9, 21. neither repented of their f. 
14. 8. of the wine of her f. 17.2. 
17. 4. abomination and filthiness of 
her f. 
18. 3. committed f. with her, 9. 
19. 2. did corrupt the earth with her f, 
Ezek. 16. 15. fornications, Mat. 15. 19. 
1 Cor. 5. 9. fornicators, 10, 11 and 6. 9. Heb. 
12. 16. 
FORSAKE, Deut. 12. 19. and 31. 16. 
Deut. 4. 3). Sore thy God will not f. thee 
31. 6, 8.1 Chr. 28, 20. Heb. 13. 5. 
Josh. 1. 5. will not fail thee nor f. thee, Is. 
41. 3 nad 42. 16. 
1 Sam, 12. 22. Lord will not f. his people 
1 Kings 6. 13. I will not f. my people 
8. 57. let him not leave nor f. us 
2 Chr. 15. 2. if ye f. him, he will f. you 
Ps. 27. 10. father and mother f. me 
94. 14. neither will he f. his inheritance 
Is, 55. 7. Jet the wicked f. his way 
Jer. 17, 13. that f. thee shall be ashamed 
Jonah 2. 8. f. their own mercy 
Ps. 71. 11. God hath forsaken him 

22. 1. my God, why f. me, Mat. 27 46. 

37. 25. I have not seen the righteous f. 
Is. 49 14 Lord hath f. my Lord hath forgot- 

ten 

54. 7. small moment have I f. thee 
Jer. 2, 13. f. me, the fountain of living wa- 

ters, 17. 13. 
Mat. 19. 27. we have f. all, 29. f. houses 
2 Cor. 4. 9. persecuted but not f. 
Prov. 2. 17. forsaketh the guide of her 
28, 13, confesseth and f. shall find 
Heb. 10. 25. not f. the assembling 
Dent. 32. 15, he forsook God which made 
Ps. 119. 87. I f. not thy precepts 
2 Tim, 4. J6. ail men f. me 
FORTRESS and rock, Lord is my, 2 Sam. 
22. 2. Ps. 18.2, and31.3. and 71.3. and 91. 
2. and 144.2. Jer. 16. 19. 
FOUND, Gen. 24. 19. and 31. 37. 
Ecc). 7. 27. this have 1 f. that, 29, 
28. one man amonga thousand have 
Lf, 








Song 5. 1. If. him not, 4. I f. him 
Is. 55. 6. seek the Lord while be may be f. 
65.1 Tam f. of them that sought me not 

Ezek, 22. 60. I sought a man but f. none 
Dan. 5 97. weighed and f. wanting 

2 Cor. 5. 3. shall not be f. naked 
| Phil. 3.9. f. in him, not having my 
'2 Pet. 3. 14. mav be f of bim in peace 


FR 


| Mat. 7. 25. founded on a rock, Pa.9a.2, Prov, 

Peri. 3. if mane dations be destroyed 4 
‘3 . if t ‘oun . 

— 4. Pyeng is in the dust t 
rov. 10, 25 righteous is an everlasting f. 

Is, 28. 16. I lay in Zion a sure f. 

em 15.20. lest I build upon anothdt shan t 
1 Cor. 3. 10. laid f. 12. build on this f. 

| Eph. 2.20. built on f. of the prophets 

| 1 Tim. 6. 19. lay up a f. for time 

2 Tim. 2. 19. the f. of God stands sure 

Heb. 11. 10. a city which hath f. ~ 

Rev. = 14. the city hath twelve f. * 

Mat. 13. 35. foundation of the world, 25. 34 
john 17. 24. Eph. 1.4. 1 Pet. 3.20. Rew 18 
= = 17. 8. Ps. 104. 5. Prov. 8. 29. f $1. 


FOUNTAIN, Gen. 7. 11. Deut. 8 7. 

| Deut. 33. 28. f. of Jacob on a land of 

Ps. 36. 9. with thee is f. of life 

68. 26. bless the Lord from f. of Israel 
| Prov. 5. 18. let thy f. be blessed 
13. 14. law of wise is a { of life 
14. 27. fear of Lord is a f. of life 

Eccl. 12. 6 pitcher broken at the f. 

‘Song 4. 12. f. sealed, 15 f. of gardens 

Jer. 2. 13. the Lord-f. of living waters, 17. 

9. i. that mine eyes were a f. of tears 

Joel 3. 18. a f. out of house of the Lord 

Zech. 13. 1. be a f. opened for house of 

| Rev. 21. 6. give of f. of life, freely, 22. 17. 

' FOXES, Judges 15. 4. Ps. 63. 10. Song 2. 15 
Lam. Bs 18. Ezek. 13. 4. Mat. 8. 20. Luke 
13. 32j00f 

FRAGMENTS, Mat 14. 20. Mark 6. 43. and 
8. 19, 20. John 6, 12, 13. 


. FRAIL Iam, Ps. 39. 4 


FRAMB, Ps. 50. 19. and 94, 90; and 103. 14 
Is. 29. 16. Jer. 18. 11. Eph. 2. 21, Heb. 11.3 
FREE, Exod. 21. 2. Lev. 19. 20. 
2 Chr. 29. 31. as were of a f. heart 
Ps. 51. 12. uphold with thy f. spirit 
88. 5. f. among the dead, like slain 
John 8, 32. truth shall make you f. 
36. if son make f. shall be f. indeed 
Rom. 5. 15. so also is f. gift, 16.-18. 
6.7. f. from sin, 18, 22. f. from right 
eousness, 20. 

7. 3. f. from law, 8. 2. f. from law of sin 
|1 Cor. 7. 22. the L.’s f. man, Christ’s servant 
| Gal. 3. 28. neither bond nor f. Col. 3. 11. 

5. 1. Christ hath made usf. not entang 
2 Thess. 3. 1. word may have f. course 
|] Pet. 2. 16, as f. and not using liberty 
Hos, 14. 4. L will love them freely 
Mat. 10. 8. f. ye have received, f. give 
Rom. 3. 24. justified f. by his grace 

8. 32. with hire f. give us all things 
1 Cor, 2. 12. things f. given us of God 
Rev. 21. 6. of fountain of life f. 22. 17. 


| FRET, Ps. 37. 1, 7, 8. Prov. 24. 19. 





Prov. 19. 3. his heart f. against the Lord 
Ezek. 16, 43. hast frettea me in all 
FRIEND, Jer. 6. 21. Hos. 3. 1. 
Exod. 33. 11. to Moses, as a man to kis f 
Deut. 13. 6. f. which is as his own soul 
2 Sara. 16. 17. is this kindness to thy f. 
2 ie 20.7. Abraham thy f. Is. 41. 8. James 
2. 23. 
Job 6. 14. pity should be shewed from his f 
Proy. 17. 17. f. loveth at all times 
18. 24. a f. that sticks closer than bro 
ther 
27 10. own f. and father’s f, forsake 
not 
Song 5. 16. this is my beloved and my f. 
Mic. 7. 5. trust ye not in af. put not 
John 15. - lay down life for his f. 
. ye are my f. if, 15. called = f 
James 4, 4 f. of the world is enemy of God 
friendship of world is enmity with God 
Prov. 22. 24. make no f. with an ane” 
18.24. hath f. must shew himself friend 
ly 
FROWARD, Job 5. 13. 1 Pet. 2 18. 
Deut. 32. 20. a very f. generation 
Ps. 18. 26. with f. will shew thyself f. 
101. 4. f.-heart shall depart from 
Prov. 4. 24. f. mouth, 6. 12. and &. 12. 
10. 31 f. tongue, 11.20, f heart, 17.20 
3. 32. the f. is abominatzon to the Lora 
ts. 57. 17. went on frowardly 
Prov. 6. 14, frowardness is in him 
pg I', Gen. 4. 3. Lev. 19. 24. 
Gen. 30.2. withheld f. of womb, Exod.21 2 
2 Kings 19.30. bear f. upward, Is. 97. 31 
Ps. 92. 14, shall bring forth f. in old age 
127. 3. f. of womb is his reward” 
Proy. 11.30 t. of righteous is tree of life 
Song 2. 3. his f. was sweet to my taste 
4. 13. pleasant f. 7.13. f. of re. Rey, 6 1L 
Is. 3. 10. eat the f. of their doings 
27. 9. all the f. to take away sin 
57. 19. create f. of the lips, peace, peace 
! Hos. 10. 1 empty vine brings f. to bimses 
34 
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loa 14. 8, from me is thy f..found 

Mic 6.7. f. of my bo¢y, for sin of ray soul 

Mat. 7. 17. gocd tree brings good f. 18. 19. 
12, 23. f. good ; tree known by his f. 

_ 26.29 not drink of f. of vine till 
Luke 1. 42. blessed is the f.cf thy womb. 
John 4, 36. gathers f. to eternal life 

15. 2. branch beareth not f. he taketh ; 
' away every branch beareth f. he 
purgeth it, to bring forth more f. 
Rom 6. 2]. what f. had, 22. f. to holiness 
Gal. 5. 22. f. of spirit is love, joy, peace 
ata; 5. 9. f. of spirit is in all goodness 

il. 4. 17. desire f. that may abound 
Heb. 12. 11. peaceable f. of righteousness 

- 13. #15. sacrifices of praise f. of our 
Jcmes 3 18. f. of righteousness is sown in 
Rey 22. 2. yielded f. in every month 
Mat. 3. 8. bring fruits meet for repentance 

7. 16. shall know them by their f. 

2 Cor. 9. 10. increase the f. of righteousness 
Phil. 1. 11. filled with f. of righteousness 
James 3. 17. full of good f. without hypocrisy 
FRUSTRATE, Is. 44. 25. Gal. 2. 21, 
FULL, Gen. 15. 16. Ex. 16. 3, 8. 
Deut. 34. 9. Joshua f. of the spirit of wisdom 
Ruth 1. 12. [ went out f. and returned 
1 Sam. 2. 5. that were f. have hired out 
Job 5. 26. come to grave in f. age 

14.1. of few days and f. of trouble 
Ps, 17.14. they are f. of children 
Pr. 27.7. f soul loatheth honey-comh 

30 9. lest I be f. and deny the Lord 

Luke 4. 1. Jesus being f. of the Holy Ghost 
6. 25. woe to you that are f. for 
John 1 14. of God, f. of grace and truth 
1 Cor. 4. 8. now ye are f. now ye are rich 
Phil. 4. 12. know both to be f. and to 
Col. 2. 2. riches of f. assurance 
2 Tim. 4. 5. f. proof of thy ministry 
Heb. 6. 11. diligence to f. assurance of 
10. 22. draw near in f. assurance of 
Gen. 29. 27. fulfil, Ex. 23. 26. 
Ps. 145. 19. f. the desire of them that 
Mat. 3. 15. it becometh us tof. all righteous. 
5. 17. not to destroy the law, but to f. 
Acta 13, 22. who shall f. all my will 
Luke 21. 24. till times of Gentiles be f. 
Gal 5. 14. law is f. in one word 
16. shall not f. lust of the flesh 
§.2. bear burden, and so f. law of Christ | 
Eph. 2. 3. f. desires of flesh and mind 
Phi. 2. 2. f. ye my joy, that ye be like 
a 17. the ministry, in the Lord, that thou | 
+ it. 
2 Thess. 1. 11. f. all the good pleasure 
Jumes 2. 8. if ye f. the royal law 
Rev. 17. 17. put in their hearts to f. his 
Job 20. 22. in fulness of sufficiency, in 
Ps. 16. 11. in thy presence is f. of joy 
John 1 16. of his f. have we received 
Rom. 11. 25. till f. of Gentiles be come 
15. 29. f. of blessing of the gospel 
Gal. 4. 4. when f. of time was come 
Eph. 1. 10. dispensation of f. of times 
93. f. of him that filleth all in all 
3. 19. ye may be filled with f, of God 
4, 13. perfect to the stature of f. of, 
Christ 
Gol. 1 19. in him should all f. dwell 
2.9. in him dwells all f. of Godhead 
FURY, is not in me, Js. 27. 4. 
59, 18. repay f. to his adversaries 
Jer. 6. 11. I am full of f. of Lord; weary 
10. 25. pour out thy f. on heathen 
Pr. 22. 24. with furious man not go 
PURNACE, Deut. 4. 20. Jer. 11 4, Ps. 12.6, 
Is. 31. 9. and 48. 10. Dan. 3. 6, 11. Mat. 13. 
42, 50. Rev. 1. 15. 
FURNISHED, Deut. 15. 14. Pr. 9. 2. 
2 Tim. 3. 17. thoroughly f. to all good works | 


G 


GABRIEL, Dan. 8.16. and 9. 21. Luke 1. 19, 
26: 


GAIN, Prov. 3. 14. Joh 22. 3. 
Job 27. 8. hope of hypocrite, tho’ he hath g. 
Is. 33. 15 despiseth the g. of oppressions 
Phil. 1. 21 to live is Christ, to die is g. 
3. 7. what were g. to me T counted loss} 
1 Tim. 6. 5. supposing g. is godliness 
6. godliness with contentmentis great | 


Mat. 16. on. if he should g. the whole 

1 Cor. 9. 19 servant to all, that I might g. 
18, 15. thou hast gained thy brother 

Linke 19. 16. thy pound hath g. ten pounds 

Tit. 1. 9. convince gainsayers 

Acta 19. 29. gainsaying, Rom. 10. 21. g. peo- 


18 
Jude 1). perished in the g. of Core 
GALL. J-b 16. 13. and 20. 14, 25. 
Deut. 29 in. root bears g. and wormwood 
22. 32 their g-apes are grapes of g 





GE 


GL 


Ps. 69. 21. gave me g. for drink, Mat. 27 34.) Acts 14 97. opened the door if faith nnte @ 


Jer. 8. 14. give us water of g. 9. 15. 
Lam. 3. 19. remembering the wormwood and 
g- 5. : 
Acts 8, 23, thou art in g. of bitterness 
GAP, to stand in, Ezek. 22. 30. 
GARDEN, Gen. 2. 15. and 3, 23. and 13. 10. 
Song 4, 12. a g. enclosed is my sister 
16. blow on my g. 5. 1. and 6. 2, 11. 
Jer. 31. 12. soul as watered g. Is. 58. 11. 
GARMENT, Josh. 7, 21. Ezra 9. 3. 
Job 37. 17. how thy garments are warm 
Ps, 22. 13. parted my g. among them 
Is. 9. 5, battle with g. rolled in blood 
59. 17. put on g. of vengeance 
61.3 g. of praise for spirit of heaviness 
Joel 2 13. rend your hearts and not.g. 
Mat, 21. 8. spread their g. in the way 
Acts 9. 39. shewing g. Dorcas made 
James 5. 2. your g. are moth eaten 
Rev. 3. 4. have not defiled their g. 
15, 15. watcheth and keepeth his g. 
GATE, Gen. 19. 1. and 34. 20, 24. 
Gen. 22. 17. possess g. of his enemies 
28. 17. this is house of God, g. of 
heaven 
Job 29. 7. 1 went to g. prepared 
Ps. 118, 20. this g. of the Lord into 
Mat. 7. 13. enter strait ¢. Luke 13. 24. 
Ileb, 13. 12. suffered without the g. 
Ps. 9. 13. up from gates of death 
24. 7. lift up your heads, O g. 9. Is. 26. 2 
87. 2. Lord loveth g. af Zion more 
100. 4. enter his g. with thanksgiving 
118. 19. open for me g. of righteousness 
Ts. 38. 10. to go to g. of the grave 
Mat. 16. 18. g. of hell will not prevail 
GATHER thce from all nations, Deut 30. 3. 
Neh. 1. 9. Jer. 29.14. 
Ps. 26. 9. g. not my soul with sinners 
Zeph. 3. 18. g. them that are sorrowful 
Mat. 3. 12. g. his wheat into garner 
7. 16. do men g. grapes of thorns 
Eph. 1. 10. to g. in one all things 
Exod. 16. 18, 21. he that gathered much, had 
nothing over; g. little, no Jack, 2 Cor. 8. 
15. 
Mat. 28. 37. ¢. thy children as hen g. 


| John 4. 36. g. fruit unto eternal life 


GAVE, Gen. 14. 20. Exod. 11. 3. 

Job 1.21. Lord g. and Lord taketh away 

Vs. 8]. 12. Ig. them up unto heart’s lust 

Eccl. 12. 7. spirit return to God that g, it 

Is. 42. 24. who g. Jacob for a spoil 

John 1. 12. he g. power to become sons 
3. 16. God g. his only begotten Son 

1 Cor. 3. 6. God g. the increase, 7. 

2 Cor. 8. 5. first g. themselves to the Lord 

Gal. 1. 4. who g. himself for our sins 

2. 20. g. himself for me, Tit. 2. 14. 

Eph. 4. 8. g. gifts unto men, 11. g. some apos- 
tles 

2 Tim. 2. 6. g. himself a ransom for all 

Ps, 21. 4. asked life, thou eavest it 

John 17. 4. work thou g. 22. glory thou g. me, 
6. the men thou g. ine, 12, and 18. 9. which 
thou ¢. me, lost none 

GENEALOGIES, 1 Tim. 1. 4. Tit. 3. 9. 

GENERATION, Gen. 2. 4. and 6. 9. 

Deut. 32. 5. a perverse and crooked g. 

20. a very froward g. in. whom 

Ps. 14. 5. God is in the g. of thp righteous 

22. 30. accounted to the Lofd fora g. 

24, 6. this is the g. of them that seek 

102. 18. written for the g. to come 

112. 2. g. of upright shall be blessed 

145. 4. one g. shall praise thy works to 
Is. 53. 8 who declare his g. Acts 8, 33. 

Mat. 3. 7. ve g. of vipers, 12. 34. and 23. 33. 
Luke 16.° g. wiser than the children of light 
Acts 13, 36 had served his g. according 

1 Pet. 2. 9. a chosen g. to shew praises 

Ps. 33. 11. thoughts to all generations 

45. 17. name to be remembered in all g. 

72. 5. fear thee throughout all g. 

79. 13. shew forth thy praise in all g. 

85. 5. draw out thy anger to all g. 

89. 4, build thy throne to all g. 

90. 1, our dwelling place in all g. 

100. 5. his truth endureth to all g. 

102. 24. thy years are through all g. 

119. 90. thy faithfulness is te all g. 

145. 13. thy dominion end reth to all g. 
Col J. 26. the mystery hud frm ages and g. 
GENTILES, Gen. 10. %. Jer. 4. 7. 

Ts. J1. 10. to it shall the G. seek 
42.6 alight of the G. 49. 6. Luke 2. 32, 
Acts 13. 47, 

60. 3. G. shall come to thy light 

62. 2. G. shall see thy righteousness 
Mat. 6, 32. after these things do G. seek 
Luke 21, 24. trodden of G, till times of G. be 

fulfilled 
John 7. 35 to the dispersed among the G 


\ Acts 13 46. lo. we turn to the G. 





Rom. 2. 14. G. which have n ot the law 
3. 29. is he not also God of G. yea of 
11. 25. till fulness of G. be come in 
15, 10. rejoice ye G. witn his people 
12, me an name shall G. trust, Mat 
Eph. 3. 6. G. be fellew heirs and partakers 
8. preach among G. tnsearchable 
riches of Christ 
1 Tim. 2. 7. a teacher of G.2 Tim 1. 11. 
3. 16. G. hone in flesh, preached 


to G. 
CENTLE, among you, I Thess. 2. 7. 
2 Tim. 2, 24. servant of Lord must be g 
‘1 it. 3. 2. be g. shewing all meekness 
James 3, 17. wisdom from above is g. 
1 Pet. 2. 18. not only to the g. but froward 
Ps. 18. 35. thy gentleness made me great 
2 Cor. 10. 1. heseech by the g. of Christ 
Gal. 5. 22. fruit of the Spirit is love, joy. g. 
Is. 40. 11. gently lead those with young 
GIFT, 1 Cor. |. 7. and 7. 7. 
Exod. 23. 8. take no g. for the g. blindeth 
the wise, Deut. 16. 19. 2 Chr. 19. 7. 
Pr. 17.8. a g. is asa precious stone, 23. 
18. 16. a man’s g. maketh room for him 
21. 14. a g. in secret pacifieth anger 
Eccl. 7. 7. a g, destroyeth the heart 
Mat. 5, 24. leave there thy g.and be—and 
then come and offer thy g. ; 
John 4, 10. if thou knewest the g. of God 
Rom. 6. 23. g. of God is eternal life 
Eph. 2. 8. through faith it is the g. of» 
Phil. 4. 17, not because I desire a g. 
1 Tim. 4, 14. neglect not the g. that is 
2 oo 1. 6, stir up the g. of God which is in 
1€e , 
Heb. 6, 4. tasted of heavenly g. 
James 1. 17. every good and perfect g. 
Ps. 68. 18. received gifts for men 
Mat. 7. 11. give good g. to yeur children 
Rom. 11, 29. for g-and calling of God 
Eph. 4. 8. led captivity and gave g. to men 
GIRD with strength, Ps. 18. 32. 
Ps. 30. 11. g. me with gladness 
iy 12, 35. let your loins be girded, 1 Pet. 1. 


Eph. 6. 14. having your loins g. with 

{s. 1 5, girdle, Mat. 3.4. Rev. 1. 13, and 15.6 

GIVE, Gen. 12. 7. and 30. 31. 

1 Kings 3. 5. ask what I shall g thee 

Ps. 2. 8. I shall g. thee the heathen 
29. 11. Lord will g. strength to his 
37. 4, g. thee the desires of thy heart 
84. 11. Lord will g. grace and glory 
104, 27. mayest g. them their meat 
109. 4. I g. myself to prayer 

Jer. 17. 10. to g. every man according to hia 

works, 32. 19. Rev. 22. 12. 

Hos. 11, 8. how shall I g. thee up 

Luke 6. 38. g. and it shall he given you 

John 10. 28. I g. to them eternal life 

Acts 3. 6. such as I have g. unto thee 

20. 35. more blessed to g. than receive 

Rom. 8. 32. freely g. us all things 

Eph. 4, 28. to g. to him that needeth 

1 Tim. 4. 15. g. thyself wholly to them, that 

thy profiting may appear to all 

2 Sam. 22. 50. give thanks, 1 Chr. 16. 9,34, 35 

41 Neh. 12. 24, Ps. 35. 18. and 79. 13 and 
= 1. and 105, J. and 107. 1. and 118. 1. and 
36. 1. 

Ps. 6. 5. in grave who shall—to thee 
30. 4.—at rememb. of his holiness, 97. 12, 
119. 62, at midnight I will rise to— 

Eph, 1. 16. cease not to--1 Thess, 1.2 @ 

Thess. 2. 13. Col. 1. 3: 
1 Thess. 5, 18. in every thing—Phi'. 4. 6 
Mat. 13. 12. to him shall be given 
11. it is g. to you to know the mys- 
teries 

Luke 12. 48. to whom much is g. 

Jobn 6. 39. of all which he hath g. me 

65 can come to me except it be g 
19 except it were g. thee from 

Rom. 3. hath first g. to him, and it 

1 Cor. 2, 12. known things freely g. us 

2 Cor. 9. 7. God loves the cheerful giver 

Ps. 37. 21. shews mercy and giveth 

Proy. 28. 27. he that g. to poor shall not 

Is. 40. 29. g. power to the faint 

42. 5. g. breath to the people on earth 
1 Tim. 6. 17. g. us richly all things 
James 1. 5. g. to all men liberally 
4. 6. he g. more grace to the humble 

1 Fet. 4. 11. of the ability that Ged g. 

GLAD, my heart is, Ps. 16. 9. 

Ps, 3). 7. I will be g. and rejoice in an dt 
64. 10, righteous shall be g. in the d 
104, 34. L will be g. in the Lord 
122. 1. T was g. when they said, let us 

Luke 1, 19. glad tidings, 8. 1, 15, 32. Acts 18 

32. Rom. 10. 15, 
Mark 6, 20. _ ae gladly, 12 37 


GL 


Lake 8. 40 people g. received h n 
Acts 2, 41. that g. received his word 
2 Cor, 12. 15, I will very g. spend and be 
Ps 4.7. put gladness in my heart 
30. 11. hast girded me with 
45.7. anointed with oil of g. lied 1.9: 
51. 8. make me to hear joy and g. 
97. ll g. sown for the upright in heart 
100 2. serve the Lord with g. 
106 5. rejoice in the g. of thy nation 
fs. 35. 10, shall obtain joy and g. 51. 11. 
51. 3, joy and g. shall be found in it 
Acts 2. 46. eat their meat with g. 
14. 17. filling their hearts with food and 


&- 

GLASS, we see through, 1 Cor. 13. 12. 
2 Cor. 3° 18. beholding as in a g. 
fames 1, 23. behold natural face in a g. 
Rev. 4. 6. a sea of g. 15, 2 

21. 18. city was pure gold like clear g 

GLGOMINESS, Joel 2.2. Zeph. 1. 15. 
GLORY, Gen. 31. 1. Ps. 49. 16. 
1Sam 4.21 g. is departed from Israel 


. Curon. 29. 11 thine the power and g. Mat. | John Hr 28. Father g. thy name, 17. 1. g. 


5. 13. 


Ps. 8. 5. perigee with g. and honor, Heb. Gor 6. 20. g. God in 
2: 


73. 24. a ccaeet receive me to g. 
89. 17. thou art the g. of their strength 
145. 11. speak of the g. of thy kingdom 
Prov. 3. 35. the wise shall inherit g. 
16. 31 hoary head:is a crown of g. 
20.29. g: of young men is their strength 
25. 27. to search their own g. is not g 
ig, 4. 5. upon all the g. shall be a defence 
23. 9. Lord purposed it, to stain the pride 
of all g. 
24. 16. heard songs, even g. to the 
28. 5. Lord shall be for a crown of g. 
Jer. 2. 11. changed their g. Ps. 106, 20. 
Ezek. 20. 6. the g. of all lands, 15. 
Hos. 4. 7. change their g. into shame 
Hag. 2. 7. [ will fill this house with g. 
9. g. m4 aan latter house shall be 


gre: 
Zech. 2. 5. be the at in the midst, 8 after the 
g. sent me 
6. 13. build temple and shall bear the g. 
Mat. 6. 2. may have g. of men 
16. 27. come in g. of his Father, 24 30 
luke 2. 14 g. to God in the highest 
32 light of Gentiles, g. of thy people 
John 1 14. his g. the g. of only begotten Son 
17. 5. glorify me with the g. I had 
22. g. which thou gavest I have given 
Rom. 2.7 seek for g. and honor 
11, 36. to whom be g. forever, Gal. 1.5. 
2 Tim. 4. 18. Heb. 13. 2). 
Rom. 16. °7 to God be g. through Christ 
1 Cor. 11. 7. man is g. of God, woman is. g 
of man 
15, 43. in dishonor, it is raised in g. 
2 Cor. 3. 18. changed eo to g. 
4. 17. preding and eternal weight 
of g. 
Eph. 1. 6. praise of g. of his grace 
3. 21. to him be g. in the church 
13. my tribulation for you is your g 
Phil. 3. 19. whose g. is in their shame 
Col. 1, 27. Christ in you the hope of g 
3. 4. appear with him in g. 
1 Thess. 2. 12. hath called | you to g. 
20. ye are our g. and joy, 19. 
1Tim 3 16 received up into g. 
1 Pet 1 8. joy unspeakable, full of g. 
11. suffering of C. and g. should fol- 
Tow, 21. 
4. 13. his g. be revealed, 14. spirit of g. 
5.1 partaker of the g. be revealed 
4. ye shall receive a crown of g. 
10. called us to eternal g. by Christ 
Jesus 
2 Poet J] 3. called us to g. and virtue 
17. came a voice from the excellent 


LS 

Rev 4.11. worthy to rece: ve g. 5. 12. Rom. 
16.27 1 Tim. 1. 17. 1 Pet. 2. ate Jude 25. 

dosh. 7 19. give glory to G. of Israel, 1 Sam. 
6. 5. 1 Chron. 16. 29, Ps, 29. 2. and 96. 
and 115. 1. Luke 17. 18. Rev. 14. 7. 

2 in 1. glory of God, Prov. 25.2. Acts 7. 

- Rom. 3 23 and 5.2. 1 Cor. ‘0. 3]. and 
i 7.2 Cor 4 6 Rev. QI. 11. 

Exod. 16. 7. géory of the Lord, Num. 14. 21.1 
Kings 8. 11. Ps. 104. 31. and 138. 5, Is. 35. 
2. and 40. 5. and 60. 1. Ezek. 1. 28. and 3. 
12, 23. and 43. 5. and 44. 4. Luke 2.9. 2 
Cor. 3. 18. 

Ps. 29.9. his glory, 49. 17. and 72. 19. and 
113. 4. and 148. 13. Prov. 19. 11. Is. 6. 3. 
Had. 2. 3. Mat. 6. 29. and 19. 28. and 25. 
31. John 2. 11. Rom. 9, 23. Eph. 1. 12. and 
5.16 Heb. 1.3. 

Job 29. 20. my glory, Ps. 16. 9. and 30. 12. and | 
17,8. and 108. 1. Is. 42. 8. and 43. 7. ane! 








GO 


48 11. and 60.7. and 66. 18, John 8. 50. 


and 17, 24, 


Exod. 33. 18. thy glory, Ps. 8. 1. and 63. 2, Is. 


60. 19. and 63, 15. Jer. 14. 21. 
1 Chron. 16, 10. glory ye in his holy 
Ps. 64. 10. upright in heart shall g. 
106. 5. | may g. with thy inheritance 
Is. 41. 16. shalt g. in Holy One of [srael 
5. 25. seed of Israel be justified, and g. 
Jer. 9, 24. him that glorieth, g. in this 
Rom. 4. 2. hath g. but not before God 
5. 3. we g. in tribulation 
1 Cor. 1. 31. that glorieth g. in the Lord 
3.21. let no man g. in men 
Cor. 5. 12. to g. on our behalf—them whica 
g- in appearance 
11. 18. many g. after the flesh 
12 1. it is not expedient for me to g. 
9. will { rather g. in my infirmities 
Gal 6.14 God forbid J g. save in the 
Is, 25. 5. strong people shall glorify thee ‘| 
60. 7. I will g. the house of my glory 
Mat. 5. 16. g. your Father in heaven 
Son 
1. 19. by what death he should g. God 
— body and 


1 Pet. 2. 12. g. God in day of visitation 


Rev. 15. 4. who not fear thee, and g. thy 


Lev. 10. 3. before all I will be glorified 
Ps. 50. 23. whoso offereth praise g. me 
Mat. 9. 8. they g. God, 15, 31. Luke 7. 16. 
John 7. 39. Jesus was not yet g. 

15, 8. herein is my Father g. 

17. 10, all mine are thine, I am g. in 
Acts 3. 13. God of our fathers hath g. his 

4. 21. all men g. God for that was done 
Rom. 1. 21. they g. him not as God 

8. 30. whom he justifie4, them he g. 

Gal. 1. 24. they g. God in me 


2 Thess. 2. 10. shall come to be g. in his saints, 


3. 1. word of Lord have free course 
and be g 
Heb. 5 5. even Christ g. not himself to 
1 Pet. 4. 11. God in all things may be g. 
14. on your part he is g. 
Rev. 18. 7. how much she hath g. herself 
1 ey 5. 6. glorying, 9. 15. 2 Cor. 7. 4. and 
12. 1. 
Exod. 15. 6. glorious in power 
11. who is like thee, g. in holiness 
Deut. 28, 58. fear this g. and fearful Lord 
1 Chron. 29, 13. praise thy g. name 
Ps. 45. 13. king’s daughter all g. within 
66. 2. make his praise g. 
72. 19. blessed be his g. name, Neh. 9. 5. 
76. 4. art more g. and excellent 
87. 3 g. an are spoken of city of 
Go 


111. 3. his work is honorable and g. 
145. 5. speak- of the g. honor of thy 
12. make known his g. majesty 
4, 2. branch of the Lord shall be g. 
11. 10. his rest shall be g. 
22. 23. be for a g. throne to his Father’s 
house 
30. 30. cause his g. voice to be heard 
33. 21. g. Lord will be tous a place 
49. 5. [ shall be g. in eyes of the Lord 
60. 13. make the place of my feet-g. 
63. 1. who is this g. in his apparel 
12. his g. arm, 14. a g. name 
Jer. 17 12. a g. high throne from beginning 
Rom. 8. 21. g. liberty of children of God 
2 Cor. 3. 7. ministration was g. 8. 10, 11. 
of 4. 4. light of g. gospel should shine 
Eph. 5. 27. present to himself a g. church 
Phil. 3. 21. vile body like his g. body 
Col. 1. 11. aceurding to his g. power 
1 Tim. }. 11. according to g. gospel of blessed 
Tit. 2. 13. looking for g. appearance of 
Exod. 15. 1. gloriously, Is. 24, 23. 
GLUTTGN, Deut. 21. 20, Prov. 23. 21. 
Mat. 11. 19. weluttonous, Luke 7. 34. 
GNASH, Job 16. 9. Ps. 35. 16. and 37. 12. and 
112. 10. Lam. 2. 16. Mark 9. 18. 
Mat. 8. 12. gnashing of teeth, 13. 42, 50. and 
22. 13. and 24. 51. and 25. 30. Luke 13. 28. 
GNAT, and swallow a po Mat. 23. 24, 


8.|GNAW, Zeph. 3. 3. Rey. 


GO, Judges 6. 14. oe 12 2° Mat. 8.9. 
Luke 10. 37. John 6, 68. 

Job 10. 21, Igo, Ps. 39. 13. and 139. 7. Mat. 
21. 30. bite 33.and 8. 11, 21,22. and 13. 
33. and IC. 5. 

Exod. 4. 23. let my people wo, 5. 1. 

Gen. 32. 26. not let go, Exod. 3. 19. Job 27. 6. 
Song 3. 4, 

Exod. 23, 23, shall go. 32. 34, and 33. 14. Acts 
2a; 12, 

1 Sam. 12. 21. should yo, Pro. 22. 6. 

Judges 11. 35. go back, Ps. 80. 18. 

Num. 22. 18. go beyond, } Thess. 4. 6. 

Gen. 45. 1.-go out, Ps. 60. 10, Is. 52. 11. = 
55. 18. Jer. 51. 45. Ezek. 46. 9. Mat. 25. 

_ John 10. 9. 1 Cor. 5. 10. 


GO 
Deut. 4 40. go coll with thee, 5. 16. and 18 
13. Prov. Ll. 10. and 30,29 — eo oe 
Job 34, 21. seeth all his g¢ mK 


Ps. 17. 5. hold up my g. in ae way Le 
40. 2. set my feet and establish my g. 
. 68.24. seen thy g. O God, in the sanctuary 
121. 8. Lord preserve thy g. out, and — 
Prov. 5. 21. he pondereth allhisg. | 
20. 24. man’s g. are of the Lord 

Mic. 5. 2. whose g. are of old, from 

GOAT, Lev. 3. 12. and 6. 8, 21, 2 

Is. 1. Li. I delight not in blood of goats ; 

Ezek. 34. 17. judge between rame and g 

Dan. 8. 5. he g. & rough g, 21 

Zech. 10. 3. L punished a2 g. 

Mat. 25, 32, 33. set ‘ta2 g. on hia 2B band 

Heb. 9. 12. bE-x4 of g 13.19. and 10. 4. 

GOD, and ¢cdse for men representing 
Exod, 4. 1€ ef4 7.1 and 22. 28. Ps, 82. r 
6. John 10. 34. for idols which are put in 
God’s place, Deut. 32. 21. Judg. 6. 3lo and 
140 other som for devil, god of this 
world, 2.Cor. 4. 4. and for true G. about 
3420 times 

Gen. 17. 1. Lam ne og ee Job 36. 5. Is. 9 
6. and 10. 2). Jer, 32. 18. 

Gen. 17.7. to be a G. to thee and thy seed, 
Exod, 6. 7, 21, 33. everlasting G. Ps. 90, 2. 
Ts. 40. 28. om. 16. 26. 

re: 8. 10. none like the Lord our G. 1 Kinge 

8.23 Ps. 35. 10. and 86. 8. and 89. 6. 

Exod. 18, 1). Lord is greater than me 

Deut. 10. 17. G. of gods, Josh. 22. 22. 2 
47. Ps. 136. 2. 

Deut. 32. 39. there is no G. with me, 1 Kinge 
8. 23. 2 Kings 5. 15. 2 Chron. 6. 14. and 32. 
ats Is. 43. 10. and 44. 6,8. and 45 5, 14, 

1, 22, 

Job 33. 12. G. is greater than man, 36. 26. 

Ps. 18. 3). who is G. save tne Lord, 86. 10. 

Dan. 9. 4, great and dreadful G. Neh. 1.5. 

Mic. 7. 18. who is a G. like to thee 

Mat. 6. 24. not serve G.andmammon | 

19. 17. none good but one, that is G. 

Mark 12. 27. not G. of dead, but of living 

32. there is one G. and none other 

John 17 3. the only true G. 1 John 5. 20. 

Acts 7. 2, G. of glory appeared to Abraham 

Rom. 3. 4, let G. be true, and man a Jiar ~ 

8. 31. if G. be for us, who can be 
9. 5. over all G. blessed for ever 
15. 5. G. of patience, 13. G. of h 

1 Cor. 15, 28. that G. may be all in all © 

2 Cor. 1.3 G. of all comfort 
2'Thess. 2. 4. above all, called G. Dan. 11 38 

1 Tim. 3. 16. G. manifest in flesh 

Heb. 8. 10. I will be te them a G, 

2 Pet. 5. 10. G. of all grace, when ? 

2 John 4. 12. no man seen G, John 1. 18. 

Deut. 10. 17. great God, 2 Sam. 7. 22. 2 Chr 
2. 5. Job 36.26. Neh. 1. 5. Prov. 26. 10. Jer 
32. 18, 19. Dan. 9. 4. Tit. 2. 13. Rev. 19. 17 

Deut. 5, 26. living God, Josh. 3. 102 1 Sam 
17. 26, 36. 2 Kings 19. 4, 16. and 22 othe 
places 

Exod, 34. 6, God merciful, Deut, 4.31.2 Chr 
30. 9. Neh. 9. 31. Ps. 116. 5, Jonah 4, 2, 

Gen. 49. a i ty God, Deut. 7. 21. and 10 
17. Neh. 9.32. Job 36.5. Ps. 50. 1. and 192 
%, a Is: 9. & and 10. 21. Jer. 32. 1&8. Hab 

» i. ; 

2 Chron. 15.3. true God, Jer. 10 10. sohn 17 
3. 1 Thess. 1, 9, 1 John 5. 20, 

Gen. 39. 9. do this wickedness and sin agama 
God, Num, 2). 5. Ps. 78. 19. Hos. 13. 16 
Acts 5, 39. and 23.9. Rom. 8. 7% and 9, 20. 
Rev. 13. 6. Dan. eP 36. : 

Ps. 42.2. before God, 56. 13. & 61.7. & 68 
3. Eccl. 2. 26. Luke 1. 6. Rom. 2, 13) &3 
19. 1 Tim. 5. 21. James 1. 27. Rev. 3. 2. 

John 9. 16. of God, Acts 5. 39. Rom. 9. 16.1 
Cor. 1. 30. and 11, 12. 2 Cor. 5. 18. and 3 
5. Phil. 1.28. 1 John 3. 10. and 4. 1, 3, 6. 
and 5. 19. 3 John 11. 

Exod. 2. 23, to God, Ps. 43. 4. Eccl. 12. 7. Ys, 

- 58,2. Lam. 3.41. John J3. 3. Heb. 1. 8. 
Exod 11 6. and 12, 23, 1 Pet. 3. 38 and & 
6. Rev 5.9. and 12. 5. 

Jen. 5 22. with God, 24. and 6. 9, and 32, 28 
Exod. 19.17, 1 Sam. 14. 45. 2Sam 28 4 
Job 9. 2, and 25. 4, Ps. 78. 8 Hos. 11 19 
John 5, 18. Phil. 2. 6. 

Gen. 28. 21. my God, Exod. 15.2. Ps. 22 
and 3]. 14. and 91. 2. and J18. 28. Hee. 2 
23. Zech. 13. 8. John 20. 17, 28. and about 
120 ether places 

Exod. 5. 8. our God, Deut. 31 17 sna 3 
Josh. 24. 18. 2 Sam. 22. 32. Ps. 67.6 ond 
180 other pees 

Exod. 20, 2. thy God, 5.7, 10, 12. Ps. 56.7. 
and 81. 10. and about 340 other places 

Exod. 6. 7. your God, Ley. 11 44. and 19 2, 
3, 4. and 140 other places 

.| Exod. 32. 1. his God, Lev 4 22 and abou 
60 other places 


— 
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Gen 17.8 their God, Exod. 29 45. Jer. 24.7, 
31, 31. and 32. 38. Ezek, 11. 20. and 34.24. 
-and 37. 27. Zech. 8.8. 2 Cor. 6. 16. Rev. 
21.3 and 50 other places i 
2 Chron. 36. 23. God of heaven, Ezra 5. 11 
and 6 10. and 7. 12, 23. Neh. 1. 4. and 2. 
4 Ps. 136, 26. Dan. 8. 18, 19,44. John 1. 9. 
Rev. 11. 13. and 16. 11. é 
Exed. 24. 10. God of Israel, Num. 16. 9. Josh. 
7 19. and 13, 33. and 22. 16, 24. and 24. 23. 
J idg. 11. 23. Ruth 2 12 Is 41. 17. Jer. 31. 
1, Ezek. 8. 4. Mat. 15.31 
Rom. 15. 33. God-of peace, 16.20. 2 Cor 13 
~ 11.1 Thess. 5. 23. Heb. 13, 20 ; 
Ps. 24.5. God of his salvation, of our salvation, 
65. 5. and 68. 19, 20. and 79. 9. and 85. 4. 
and 95. 1. 
Acts 17. 29. Godhead, Rom. 1. 20. Col. 2. 9 
GODLY, Ps. 4.3. and 12. 1. and 32. 6. Mal. 
2. 15. 2 Pet. 2. 9. 3 John 6 
# Cor. 1. 12. in g. sincerity, had our con. 
7. 9. sorrow after a g. manner, 10. 11. 
Tit. 2. 12. live soberly, righteously, and g. 
Heb. 12. 28. serve God acceptably with g. fear 
1 Tim. 2. 2. quiet life in all godliness, 10. and 
3. 16. and 6. 3, 5, 11. 2 Tim. 3. 5. 
4. 7. exercise thyself to g. 6. 11. 
8. g. is profitable to all things 
6. 3. doctrine according to g. Tit. 1.1. 
_ 62g. with contentment is great gain 
2 Tim. 5.5. having a form of g. but 
2 Pet. 1. 3. al) that pertain to life and g. 
6. add to patience g. 7.to g. brother- 
ly kindness 
3. 11. what persons ought ye to be in 
all g. 
GOLD, Gen. 2. 11. and 13. 2. Is. 2.7 
Job 23. 10. I shall come forth like g. 
31. 24. if [ made g. my hope or fine g. 
Ps. 19. 10. more desired than g. yea fine g. 
119. 127. love thy commandments above 
g. yea, fine g. 72. 
Pr 8. 19. my fruit is better than g. or fine g. 
fs. 13. 12. man more precious than fine g. 
Zech. 13.9. L will try them as g. is tried 
1 Cor. 3. 12. if any man build on this founda- 
tion, g. silver, wood 
1 Tim. 2. 9. women adorn themselves in mo- 
dest apparel, not with g. 1 Pet. 3. 3. 
1 Pet. 1.7. trial of faith more precious than g. 
Bev. 3. 18. buy of me g. tried in the fire 
GOOD, Deut. 6. 24. and 10. 13. 
Gen 1 31 every thing he had made was 
very g. : 
2 18. it is not g. for man to be alone 
32. 12. thou saidst I will surely do thee 


g. 
Gea. 50. 20. God meant it unto g. 
2 ok 20. 19. g. is the word of the Lord, Is. 


ne 


39. 8. 
Ps. 34. 8. taste and see that the Lord is g. 
73. 1. truly God is g. to Israel 
85. 12. Lord will give what is g. 84. 11. 
86. 5. thon, Lord, art g. ready to forgive 
106. 5. [ may see the g. of thy chosen 
119. 68. thou art g. and doest g. 
145. 9. Lord is g. to all, 136. 1. 
Lam. 3. 25. Lord is g. to them that wait for 
him 
Mic. 6. 8. he hath shewed thee what is g. 
Mat. 19. 17. why call me g. none is g. but 
God 
Rom. 3. 8. do evil that g. may come 
7. 18. how to perform that is g. I find 


not ’ 
1 Thess. 5. 15. follow that which is g. 3 John 


Tt; 
Neh. 2. 18. hand for this good work 
M2t. 26. 10. wrought a—on me 
John 10. 33. for a—we stone thee not 
-2 Cor. 9. 8. abound to every— 
Phil. 1. 6. begun a—will finish it 
Col. 1. 10. fruitful in every— 
2 Thess. 2. 17. establish you in every 
1 Tim. 5. 10. followed every— 
2 Tim. 2. 21. prepared to—Tit. 3. 1. 
Tit. 1. 16. to every—reprobate 
feb. 13. 21. perfect in every— 
Mat. 5. 16. may see your good works 
John 19. 32. many—have I shewed you 
Acts 9. 36. Dorcas was full of— 
Rom. 13. 3. not a terror to—,. 
Eph. 2. 10, created in Christ Jesus to— 
x Yen 2 10 professing godliness with— 
5.10 reported of for— 
25. the—of sme are manifest 
Tit 2. 8. be careful to maintain—l4. 
Heb. 10. 24. provoke to love and to— 
1 Pet. 2. 12. may by your—which 
Ex. 33. 19. make my goodness pass 
34. 6. Lord Ged abundant in g. and truth 
Chr. 6. 41. let saints rejoice in g. 
Neh 9. 25. delight themselves in thy g. 
35. not served thee in thy great g. 
Pa 16.2. my g. 2xtendeth not to thee 


* GB 


Ps, 23, 6. g. and mercy shall follow me 
27. 13. believed to see the g. of the Lord 
31. 19. how great is thy g. Zech. 9. 17. 
33. 5. earth is full of g. of the Lord, 145. 7. 
52. 1. g. of God endureth continually 
65. 4. satisfied with the g. of thy house 
1] crownest the year with thy g. 
Is. 63 7. great gz. bestowed on Israel 
Hos. 3. 5. fear the Lord, and his g. 
Rom. 2. 4. g. of God leadeth to repentance 
11. 22. behgld g. and severity of God 
Eph. 5. 9. fruit of Spirit is all g. Gal. 5, 22. 
GOSPEL, Mark 1. 1, 15. and 8. 35. 
Mat. 4. 23. preaching g, of the kingdom 
Mark 16. 15. preach the g. to every creature 
Acts 20, 24. g. of the grace of God 
Rom. 1. 1. g. of God, 15. 16. 1 Tim. 1. 11, 
1 Cor 1. 17. but to preach the g. 
4. 5. | have begotten you through the g. 
9. 14, that preach g. should live of 


the g. 
2 Cor. 4. 3. if our g. be hid, 4. glorious g. 
11. 4, another g. which ye, Gal. 1. 6. 

Gal. 1. 8. preach any other g. 9. 

Eph. lt. 13. g. of salvation, 6. 15. g. of peace 

Phil. 1. 27. as it becometh the g.—faith of g. 

Col. 1. 5. truth of g. Gal. 2. 5. 

23. hope of g. Phil. 1. 5. fellowship in g. 

1 Thess. 1, 5. our g. came in power 

Heb. 4. 2. unto us was the g. preached 

1 Pet. 4. 6. g. was preached to the dead 

Rev. 14. 6. having everlasting g. to preach 

GOVERNMENT, Is. 9. 6, 7. and 22, 21.1 
Cor, 12; 28. 2:Pet. 2. 10. : 

GRACE, Ezra 9. 8. Esther 2. 17. 

Ps, 84. 11. Lord will give g. and glory 

Pr. 3. 34. gives g. to lowly, James 4. 6. 

Zech. 4. 7. with shoutings, crying g. g. to it 

12. 10. spirit of g. and supplications 

John 1. J4. of Father full of g. and truth 

16. of fulness we receive g. for g. 
17. g. and truth came by Jesus Christ 
Acts 18. 27. helped them, believed through g. 
Rom. 3, 24. justified freely by his g. 
5. 20. g. did much more abound 
21. g. reigned through righteousness 
to eternal 
6: 14, not under law, but under g. 
11. 5. according to the election of g. 
6. if by g. then not of works, oth- 
erwise g. is no more g. 
2 Cor. 12. 9. my g. is sufficient for thee 
Eph. 2. 5. by g. ye are saved, 8. 
7. shew exceeding riches of his g. 1.7. 
4. 29. minister g. to hearers 
Tit. 3. 7. justified through his g. 
Heb. 4. 16. come boldly to the throne of g. 
12. 28. let us have g. whereby serve 
God 
13. 9. the heart to be established with g. 
1 Pet. 3. 7. heirs of the g. of life 
5. 5. he giveth g. to the humble 

2 Pet. 2. 18. grow in g. and knowledge 

Rom. 1.7. grace and peace to you, 1 Cor. 1. 
3.2 Cor. 1. 2. Gal. 1. 3. Eph. 1.2. Phil. i. 
2. Col. 1.2. 1 Thess, 1. 1.2. Thess. I. 2. 
Philem. 3. 1 Pet. 1. 2.2 Pet. 1.2. Jude 2. 
Rev. 1. 4. 

Luke 2..40. grace of God, Acts 11. 23. and 
13. 43. and 14. 3, 25. and 15. 40. and 20, 24, 
32. Rom. 5. 15. 1 Cor. 1. 4. and 3. 10. and 
15. 10. Eph. 3. 2, 7. Heb. 2. 9. and 12. 15. 

2 Cor. 1. 12. by—we have had conversaticn 

6. 1. receive not—in vain 
8. 1. of—hestowed on churches * 
9, 14. for the exceeding—in you 

Gal. 2. 21. [ do not frustrate— 

Col. 1. 6. knew—in truth 

1 Pet 4. 10. stewards of manifold— 

5, 12. this is the true—wherein yestand 

Jude 4. turning—into lasciviousness 

Acts 15. 11. grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Rom. 16, 20, 24. 1 Cor. 16, 23. 2 Cor. 8. 9. 
and 13. 14. Gal. 6.18. Phil, 4. 23. 1 Thess. 5. 
28. 2 Thess. 3. 18. Philem. 25, 

Rev. 22. 2!.—be witn you tii 

Gen. 43. 29. God be gracious to thee 

Ex. 22. 27. I will hear for I am g. 

33. 19. I will be g. to whom I will be g. 

34. 6. Lord God merciful and g. 2 Chr, 30. 
9. Neh. 9.17, 31, Ps. 103. 8. and 
116. 5. and 145. 8. Joel 2. 13. 

Num. 6. 25. Lord be g.to thee, 2 Sam. 12, 22. 

Job 33. 24. then he is g. to him 

Ps. 77. 9. hath God forgotten to be g. 

86. 15. full of compassion and g, 111. 4. 
and 112. 4, and 78. 38. 
Is. 30. 18. the Lord wait that he may be g. 
19. he will be very g. to thee, 33. 2. 

Amos 5, 15. may be, the Lord will be g. 

Jonah 4. 2. knew that thou art a g. God 

Mal. 1. 9. beseech God to be g. Is, 33. 2. 

1 =a 2, 3. if ve have tasted that the Lord 

8 g. 
Gen. 33 5. yraciously, 11 Ps. 119. 29. 
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Hos. 14. 2. receive us g. : 

GRAFTED, Rom. 11. 17,19, 23,24 

GRANT, Job 10. 12. Ps. 140. 8. Pr. 10. 24 
Bory 15. 5. Eph, 3. 16.2 Tim. 1. 18 Rev 


GRAPES, of gall, Deut. 32. 32. 

Song 2. 13. the tender g 15. and 7. 
ters of g. 

Is. 5. 4. wild g. Ezek. 18. 2. sour g. 

Mic. 7, 1. suul desireth first ripe g. 

GRASS, Ps. 37.2. and 90. 5. and 927 and 
102. 4, 11. Is. 44, 4, and 51. 12. 

Ps. 103. 15. man’s days are like g. 

ag hv all flesh is g. 7.8.1 Pet. 1.24 James 

spat. 

Mat. 6. 30. if God so clothe the g. 

Rev, 8. 7. green g. 9. 4. not hurt g 

GRAVE, | Kings 4. 9, and 14. 13, 

1 Sam. 2. 6. Lord brings down to the g. 

Job 5. 26. come to thy g. in full age 

14. 13. hide me in the g. 17. 1, 13. 

Ps. 6. 5. in the g. who shall give thanks 

30. 3, L. brought my soul up from g 

Prov. 1. 12. swallow them up alive, as g 

Eccl. 9. 10. no wisdom in g. whither goest 

Is. 38, 18. g. cannot praise thee 

Hos. 13. 14. the power of the g. Og. I will 
be thy destruction f 

1 Cor. 15. 55. O g. where is thy victory 

Zech. 3. 9.1 will grave the graving ° 

Job 19. 24. graven with an iron pen 

rs. 49. 16. I have g. thee \.pon the palins of 

Jer. 17. 1. sin g. on tables of their hearts 

1 Tim. 3. 4, 8, 11. grave, Tit. 2. 2, 7. 

GRAY, Ps. 71. 18. Prov. 20. 29. Hos. 7. 9. 

GREAT, Gen. 12. 2: and 30. 8. 

Deut. 29. 34. g. anger, 2 Chr. 34. 21, 

1 Sam. 6. 9. great evil, Neh. 13. 27. Eccl. 2 
21. Jer. 44. 7. Dan. 9. 12. 

Ps. 47. 2. great king, 48. 2. and 95. 3. Mal. 4 
14. Mat. 5. 35, 

Job 32. 9. great men, Jer. 5. 5. 

Exod. 32. 11. great power, Neh. 1. 10. Job 23 
6. Ps. 147. 5. Nah. 1. 3. Acts 4. 33. and 8 
10. Rev. 11. 17. 

Ex. 32. 21. so great, Deut. 4. 7,8. 1 Kings 3.2 
Ps. 77. 13, and 103. 11. Mat, 8. 10. and 18 
33, 2 Cor. 1. 10. Heb. 2. 3. and 12. 1. Rev 
16. 18. and 18. 17. 

Job 5. 9. great things, 9. 10. and 37. 5. Jer 
45. 5. Hos. 8. 12. Luke 1. 49. 

Gen. 6. 5. great wickedness, 39. 9. Job R & 
Joel 3. 13. 2 Chr. 28. 13. 

Job 33. 12. God is greater than man 

Mat. 12. 42. a g. than Solomon is here 

John 1. 50, see g. things than these 

4, 12. a t thou g. than, 8. 53. 
10. 29. my Father is g. than all 
14. 28, my Father is g. than I 
1 Cor. 14. 5. g. is he that prophesieth 
1 John 4. 4. g. is he that is in you, 3, 20. 
5. 9. witness of God is g. 

1 Sam. 30. 6. David was greatly distressed 

2 Sam. 24. 10. I have sinned g. in that 

| Kings 8. 3. Obadiah feared the Lord g. 

1 Chr. 16. 25. great is the Lord and g. to be 
praised, Ps. 48. 1. and 96, 4. and 145. 3. 

2 Chr. 33. 12. humbled himself g. before God 

Job 3. 25. thing I g. feared is come 

Ps. 28. 7. my heart g. rejoiceth 

47. 9. God is he g. exalted 
89. 7. God is g. to be feared in assembly 
116. 10. have I spoken; I was g. afflicted 

Dan. 9. 23. O man, g. beloved, 10. 11, 19 

Mark 12. 24. ye do g. err, not Knowing 

Exod. 15. 7. greatness of thy excellency 

Num. 14. 19. pardon according to g. of mercy 

Deut. 32. 3. ascribe ye g. to our God 

1 Chr, 29. 11. thine is the g. 2 Chr. 9. 6. 

Neh. 13. 22. spare according to g. of merer 

Ps. 66. 3. g. of thy power, 79.11. Eph. 1. 19. 
145. 3. his g. is unsearchable, 6. 

Is. 63. 1. travelling in g. of his strength 

GREEDY of gain, Prov. 1. 19 and 15, 27 

Is. 56. J1. they are g. dogs, never enough 

1 Tim. 3. 3. not g. of filthy lucre, 8 

Eph. 4. 19. work uncleanness with greediness 

GRPEF, Is. 53. 3, 4, 10. Heb. 13. 17. 

Gen. 6. 6. grieved him at his heart 

Judges 10. 16. his soul was g. for misery 

Ps. 95. 10. ferty years Jong was I g. with 

119. 158. I beheld transgressors and was 
g. 139.21, 

Ts. 54. 6. woman forsaken and g. in spirit 

Jer. 5. 3. hast stricken them, they have not g- 

Lam. 3. 33. nor g. the children of men 

Amos 6. 6, not g. for affliction of Joseph 

Mark 3. 5. being g. for hardness of Yeart 

10. 22. went away g. for he had great 

Rom. 14. 15. if brother be g. at thy meat 

Ps, 10. 5. his ways are always grievous 

Mat. 23. 4. burdens g. to be borne 

Acts 20. 29. shall g. wolves enter 

Heb. 12. 11. no affliction ts joyous, but g 

1 John 5, 3. hig commandments are not g- 
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Mat 8. 6. grievously tormented, 15, 22. 
GRIND the faces of the poor, Is. 3. 15, 
Mat. 21. 44. it will g. him to powder 
Eccl. 12 3. grinders cease because few, + 
GROAN earnestly, 2 Cor. 5. 2, 4. 
John 11 33. Jesus grvanrd in spirit 
Rom. 8. 22. whole creation groaneth 
Ps 6.6. weary with my groanin, 

38. 9. my g. is not hid from thee 

102. 20. to hear the g. of prisoners 
Rom. 8. 25. g. that cannot be uttered 
GROUNDED, or correcting staff, Is. 30 ®. 
Eph. 3. 17. rooted and g. in love 
Col. 1. 23. if continue in tre faith g. 
GROW, Gen. 48. 16. 2 Sam. 23. 5. 

Ps, 92. 12. ¢. Jike acedarin Lebanon * 
Hos. 14. 5. shall g. as lily, 7. g. as a vine 
Mal. 4. 2. shall g. up as calves of the 
Eph. 2. 21. g. unto an holy temple 

4, 15. may g. up into him in all things 
1 Pet. 2. 2. sincere milk that ye may g. 
2 Pet. 3. 18. g. in grace and knowledge 
GRUDGE, Lev. 19. 18. James 5. 9 
1 Pet. 4. 9. grudging, 2 Cor. 9. 7. 
GUIDE, unto death, Ps. 48. 14 
Ps. 73 24 shall g me with thy counsel 

112. 5. g. his affairs with discretion 
Prov. 2. 17. forsaketh the g. of her youth 
[s. 58. 11. Lord shall g. thee continually 
Jer. 3. 4. my Father, thou art g. of my 
Luke 1.79. g. our feet into the way of 
John 16. 13. g. you into all truth 
1 Tim. 5. 14. bear eL.ldren, g. the house 
GUILE, Exod. 21. 14. Ps. 55. 11. 2 Cor. 12 

16. 1 Thess. 2. 3. 
Ps. 32. 2. in whose spirit is no g. 

34. 13, keep thy lips from g. 1 Pet. 3. 10. 
John 1. 47. Israelite in whom there is no g. 
1 Pet, 2. 1. laying aside all malice and all g. 

22. neither was g. found in his mouth 
GUILTY, Lev. 4. 13. and 22. 27. 
Exod, 34 7. by no means clear the g. Num. 

14.18 Gen. 42. 21. 

Rom, 3. 19. all the world g. before God 
1 Cor. 11 =7. g. of body and blood of Lord 
sames 2 10. offend in one point, is g. of 
Exod. QU. 7. nt hold him guiltless 
GULF fixed, Luke 16. 26. 
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HARITABLE part, Prov. & 31. 

HABITATION, 2 Chr. 6. 2. and 29. 6. 

Deut. 26 15. look down from thy holy h. Ps. 
68. 5. Jer. 25. 30. Zech. 2. 13. 

Ps, 26. 8. have loved the h. of thy house 

71. 3. be thou my strong h. whereunto 

74. 20. earth full of the h. of cruelty 

&9. 14. are the hi. of thy throne, 97. 2. 

91. S. hast made the Most High thy h. 

167. 7. led them forth to a city of h. 
Prov. 3. 33. he blesseth the h. of the just 
Is, 33. 20. see Jerusalem a quiet h. 

63.15. behold from the h. of thy holiness 
Jer. 3], 23. the Lord bless thee, O h. of just. 
Luke 16. 9, receive you into everlasting h. 
Eph. 2, 22. an h. of God through the Spirit 
Jude 6. angels which left their own h. 

Rev. 18. 2. Babylon is become the h. of 
ITATL, Is. 28.2, 17. Rev. 8. 7. and 61, 21. 
HAIR, Job 4. 15. Song 4. 1. 
Ps. 40. 12. mere than h. of mine head, 69. 4. 
Hos. 7. 9. gray h. are here and there upon 
Mat. 5. 36. make one h. white or black 
10.,30. h. of head are numbered, Luke 
i Ae i 
1 Cor, 11. 14. if man have long h. 
1 Tim. 2. 9. not with broidered h 
1 Pet. 3. 3. not of plaiting the h. 
HALT, between two, | Kings 18. 21. 
Mic. 4 6, will I assemble her that halteth 
Jer. 20. 10. watened for my halting 
HAND, Gen. 3. 22. and 16. 12. 
Deut. 33. 3. all his saints are in thy h. 
Ezra 7. 9. good h. of his God is upon him 
8, 22. h. of our God is upon them for 
Job 12. 6. into whose h. God bringeth abun- 
dantly : 
Prov. 10. 4. h. of diligent maketh rich 
11. 2]. though h. join in h. 16. 5. 
12, 24. the h. of the diligent shall bear 
Is. 1. 12. who required this ut your h. 
Mat. 22. 13. bind him h. and foot, and cast 
John 13. 3. given all things into his h. 
1 Pet. 5. 6. humble yuurselves under the 
mighty h. of God 
Num. 11. 23. is Lord’s hand waxed short 
2 Sam. 24. 14. let us fall int—not of man 
Job 2. 10. receive good at—anu not evil 
12. 9.—hath wrought all this, Is. 4]. 20. 
19. 21. have pity, for—hath touched me 
Ia. 40, 2, received of the—double for all 

59. I.—is not shortened that it cannot 

Pa. 16. 8, he is at my right hand, 1 shall 
11. at thy—are pleasures for evermore 
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Ps. 18. 35. thy—hath holden me up 

48. 10. thy—is full of righteousness 

73. 23. hast holden me by my— 

110 5. Lord at thy—shall strike Kings 

19°. 5. let my—forget her cunning 

159. 10, thy h. lead and thy—hold me 
Prov. 3. 16. length of days is in her— 
Eccl. 10. 2, wise man’s heart is at his— 

9. 1. wise and their works are in h. of 


Song 2. 6. his—doth embrace me, 8. 3. 
Mat. 5. 30. if thy—offend thee, cut it off” 
6. 3. Jeft h. know what thy—doeth 
20. 21. one on the—and the other on left 
25. 33. sheep on his—goats on left, 34. 41. 
Mark 14. 62. sitting on the—of power 
16. 19 sat on—of God, Roun. 8. 34. Col. 
3. 1. Heb. 1. 3. and 8.1. and i0. 
12. 1 Pet. 3. 22. Acts 2. 33. and 
7. 55, 56. 
Ps. 31. 5. into thy hand 1 commend my spirit 
145. 16. thou openest—and satisfiest me 
Prov. 30. 32. lay—upon thy mouth 
Eccl 9 10. whatsoever—findeth to-do 
Is. 26.11 when—is lifted up, they will 
Mat. 18 8. if—or thy foot offend 


‘| Acta 4. 2° to do whatsoever—and counsel 


Gen. 27. 22. hanas are the h. of Esau 
Exod. J7. 12. Moses? h. were heavy 
Job 17. 9. hath clean h. shall be stronger 
Ps, 24. 4, hath clean h. and a pure heart 
76. 5. men of might found their h. 
119. 73. thy h. made and fashioned me 
Prov. 31. 20. reacheth forth h. to needy 
31. give her of the fruit of her h. 
Is. 1. 15. spread forth your h. I will hide 
Mic. 7. 3. do evil with both h. earnestly 
Mat. 18. 8. having two h. or two feet 
Luke |. 74, delivered out of h. of our enemies 
9. 44. delivered into h. of men 
John 13. 9. but also my h. and my head 
2 Cor. 5. 1. house not made with h 
Eph. 4. 28. working with his h. 
1 Tim. 2. 8. every where lifting up holy h. 
Heb. 9. 11. tabernacles not made with h. 
10. 31. fearful to fall into h. of living 
God 
James 4. 8. cleanse your h. ye sinners 
1 John 1. 1. our h, have handled the word 
Col. 2. 14. hand writing of ordinances 
HANDLE me and see, Luke 24, 39, 
Col. 2. 21. touch not, taste not, h. not 
2 Cor. 4. 2. not h. word of God deceitfully 
NANDMAID, Ps. 86. 16. and 116. 16. Prov. 
30. 23. Luke 1. 58, 48, 
HANG, Ps. 187. 2. Josh. 8. 29. 
Deut. 21. 23. h. is accursed of God, Gal. 3. 13. 
28. 66. thy lite shall h. in doubt 
Job 26. 7. he h. the earth on nothing 
Mat. 18. 6. millstone h. about his neck 
22. 40, on these h. all the law and pro- 
hets 
Heb. 12. 12. hands which h. down 
HAPPEN, Jer. 44. 23. Rom. 11. 25. 
Prov. 12. 21. no evil shall h. to just, 1 Peter 
4. 12. 
Eccl, 2. 14. one event h. to them all 
8. 14. h. according to work of 
2. 11. time and chance h. to them all 
1 Cor. 10. 11. all these h. for ensamples 
HAPPY am J, for the daughters, Gen. 30.13. 
Deut. 33. 29. h. art thou, O Israel 
1 Kings 10. 8. h. are thy men, thy servants 
Job 5.17. h. is the man whom God correcteth 
Ps. 197. 5. h. is the man has his quiver full 
198. 2. h. shalt thu be, and be well 
137. 8. h. that rewards thee, 9. 
144. 15, h. that people whose God is L. 
146. 5. h. that hath God of Jacob for 
Jer. 12, 1. why are they h. that deal treach. 
Prov 3.13. h. is the inan that findeth wis- 
dom, 18. 
14. 21. he that hath mercy on poor, h. is 
16. 20. whoso trusteth in Lord h. is he 
28. 14. h.isthe man that feareth alway 
29. 18. he that keepeth the law, h. ishe 
Mal. 3. 15. we call the proud h. that tempt 
God 
John 13, 17. h. are ye, if ye do them 
Rom. 14. 22. h. he that condemns not 
James 5. 11. count them h. which endure 
] Pet. 3. 14. suffer for righteousness h. are ye 
4. 14. reproached for name of Christ 
h 


-ye 

1 Cor. 7. 40. happier if she so abide 

HARD, Gen. 35, 16, 17. Exod. 1. 14. and 18. 
26. 2 Sam. 13. 2. Ps. 88. 7. 

Gen. 18. 14. is any thing too h. for the L. 

28am 3. 39. sons of Zeruiah be too h. for 

2 Kings 2. 10. thon askest a h. thing 

Ps. 60. 8. hast shewed thy people h, things 

Prov. 13. 15. the way of transgressors is h. 

Jer, 32, 17. nothing is too h. for thee 

Mat. 25. 24, that thou art an h. man 

Mark 10, 24, how h. is it for them that 





HA 


John 6. 60. this 1s an h. saying; whe hear — 
Acts 9. 5. h. for thee to kick, 26. 14 
2 Pet. 3. 16. some things h. to be understood 
Jude 15, of all their h. speeches 
HARDEN, Exod. 4.21. Deut. 15. 7. Josh. 11. 
20. Job 6. 10. and 39. 16. i tye 
Heb. 3. 8. h. not your hearts as in the prove- 
cation, 15, and 4. 7. Ps. 95. 8. al 
Prov. 21. 29. h. his face, 28. 14. h. heart 
29. 1. h. his neck shall be destroyed 
Job 9. 4. hath hardened himself against God 
Is. 63. 17. h. our heart from thv fear 
Mark 6. 52. their heart wash. 
Heb. 3. 13. lest any be h. thro’ deceitfulness 
Rom 9. 18. whom he will, he hardeneth 
Prov. 18. 19. a brother offended is harder 
Jer. 5. 3. made faces h. than a rock 
Ezek. 3. 9 h. than a flint thy forehead 
Mat. 19. 8 because of hardness of hearts 
Mark 3.5 grieved for h. of their hearts 
Rom. 2. 5 after thy h. and impenitent heart 
2 Tim. 2. 3. endure h. as a good soldier 
HARLOT, Gen. 34. 31. Josh. 2.1 Judg 12 
1. Prov. 7. 10. Is. 1. 21. and 23. 15. 
Jer. 2. 20. play the h. 3 1 6, 8, Ezek. 16. 15 
16, 41 Hos. 2. 5. and 4 15. 
Mat. 21. 31. h go inte kingdom of God. be 
fore, 32. 
1 Cor. 6. 16. joined to h. is one body 
Heb. 11. 31. by faith h. Rahab perished not 
Jain. 2. 25. was not Rahab the h. justified 
Rey. 17. 5. mother of h. an abomination 
HARM, Gen.-31. 52. Acts 28. 5. 
1 Chr. 16. 22. do my prophets no h. Ps 105 
15. Prov. 3. 30. Jer. 39. 12. - 
1 Pet. 3. 13, who is he that will h. you 
Mat. 10. 16. harmless, Phil. 2. 15. 
Heb. 7. 26. holy, h. undefiled, separate 
HARVEST, Gen. 8. 22. and 30. 14, 
Exod. 34, 21. in h. thou skalt rest 
Is. 9. 3. joy before thee accord to joy of h 
Jer 5, 24, reserved appointed weeks of h. 
8. 20. the h. is past, the summer is ended 
51. 33 Joel 3. 13. time of h. shall come 
Mat. 9. 37. h. plenteous, 38. pray L. of h 
13. 39. h. is the end of the world 
Rev. 14. 15. h. of earth is ripe, Joel 3. 13 
HASTE, Exod. 12. 1], 33. Is. 52. 12, 
Ps. 31, 22. I said in my h. 116, 11. 
38. 22. inake h. help me, 40. 13. and 70 
1, 5. and 71. 12. and 141. 1. 
119. 60. I made h. and delayed not 
Song &. 14. make h. my beloved 
Is, 28. 16. believeth shall not make h 
49. 17. thy children shall make h 
Ps. 16. 4. hasten after another god 
Is. 5. 19. let him h. his work, that we 
60. 22. I the Lord will h. it in his time 
Jer. 1. 12. I will h. my word to perform it 
Prov. 14. 29. hasty of spirit, Ecel. 7. 9. 
21. 5. thoughts of h. tend only towant 
29, 20, h. in word more hope of a fool 
20. 21. inheritance gotten hastily not 
HATE, Gen, 24, 60. Deut. 21. 15, 
Lev. 19. 17, shalt not h. thy brother in 
Deut. 7. 10. repayeth them that h. him 
1 Kings 22, 8. I h. him for he doth not 
Ps. 68. 1. let them that h. him flee 
97. 10. ye that love the Lord, h. evil 
119. 104. I h. every false way, 128. 
113. Lh. vain thoughts, 163. h. lying 
139. 21. do not I h. them that b. thee 
Prov. 8. 18. fear of the Lord is to h. evil 
36. all they that h. me love death 
Jer. 44. 4, this abominable thing that [h 
Amos 5. 10. they h. him that rebuketh 
15. h. the evil, and love the 
Mic. 3. 2.e<who h. the good and love the 
Luke 14, 26. and h. not his father and mother 
John 7.7. world cannot h. you, but me it h- 
15. 18. if world h. you it hated me be - 


ore 
Rom. 7. 15. what I h. that do I 
3 John 3. 13. marvel not if world h. you 
Rey. 2. 6. hatest deeds, which I also h. 15 
17. 16, these shall h. the whore 

Pr. J. 29. for that they hated knowledge 

5. 12. and say how have I h. instruction 
Is. 66. 5. your brother that h. you said 
Mal. 1. 3. [h. Esau, Rom. 9. 13. 
Mat. 10. 22. shall beh. of all men Mark 12 

13. Luke 21. 17. 

Luke 19. 14. his citizens h. him 
John 15, 24, ith. me and my Father, 18, 
Eph. 5.29, no man ever h. his own fiesh 
Rom. 1. 30. backbiters, haters of God 
2 Sam. 19. 6. hatest friends and lovest 
Ps. 5. 5. h. all workers of iniquity 

50, 17. seeing t!.ou h. instruction 
Ex. 23. 5. ass of Fim that hatath thee 
Pr. 13. 24. spareth the rod, h his son 
John 12, 25. h. ais life in this world 
1 John 2. 9. h_ his brother, is in darkness, 1. 

and 3. 15. znd 4. 20. 

Ex. 18, 21. men of truth hating covetousness 


e 


HE 


Tit. 3.3 hateful and h. one another 
Jude 23. h. garment spotted by the flesh 
HAUGHTY, my heart is not, Ps. 131 1. 
Pr. 16. 18. h. spirit before fall, 18, 12 
2) 24. proud and h. scorner dealetk 
Zeph. 3. 11. no more be h. because of 
ig. 2.11. heughtiness, 17. and 13. 11. and 16, 6. 
MEAD, Gen. 2. 12. and 40. 12 
Sen 3. 15. it shall bruise tay 2 
4. 26. blessings on h, of him that was 
Broaente from the brethren, Deut. 
Ezra & 6 iniquity imcreased over our h. 
Pr. 16 31 hoary h. is a crown of glory 
20. 29 beauty of old men is gray h. 
Eccl. 2. 14. wise man’s eyes are in his h, 

9. 8. let thy h. lack no ointment 

Ps, 38. 4. iniquity gone over my h. 
Song 5. 2. my h. is filled with dew 

11. his h. isas most fine gold, locks 
Is 1. 5. whole h. is sick and heart faint 

6. from sole of foot even unto the h. 

Jer. 9. 1. O that my h. were waters 
48. 37. every h. shall be bald 
Ezek. 9. 10. recompense their way on h 
van 2. 28. visions of thy h. on thy bed 
38. thou art this h. of gold, 32. 
Zech. 4.7. bring forth h. stone thereof 
Mat. 8. 20, not where to lay his h. 

14, 8. give me the h. of John the Baptist 
Rom. 12. 20. coais of fire on his h. Pr. 25. 22. 
1 Cor, 11. 3. h. of man is Christ, h. of woman 

is man, h. of church is God 
4. h. covered dishonoureth his h. 5. 
Fph. 1. 22. gave him to be h. over all 
4, 15. grow up in all, the h. even Christ 
5. 23. husband h. of wife, Christ h. of 
church 
Col. 1. 18. he is h. of the body, 2. 19. 
Rey. 19. 12. on his h. many crowns 
Ps- 24, 7. lift up your heads, O ye gates, 9. 
Is. 35, 10. everlasting joy on their h. 51. 11 
Luke 21. 28. lift up your h. for day of 
Rey. 13. 1. seven h. and ten horns 
Job 5. 13. headlong, Luke 4. 29. Acts 1, 18 
2Tim.3 4. heady, high minded 
HEAL her now, O God, Num. 12. 13. 
Deut. 32, 39. | wound, [h. and [ kill 
2 Chr. 7. 14 I will h’ their land 
Ps. 6. 2. h. me, for my bones are vexed 
41. 4. h. my soui, for I have sinned 
60. 2. h. breaches, for the land shaketh 
Is. 57. 18. I have seen his way and will h. 


him 
Jer 3.22. I will h. your backsliding, Hos 


14. 4. 

i, 14. n. me, and I shall be healed 
Hos. 6. 1. hath torn and he will h. us 
Luke 4. 18. h. the broken hearted 

23. ye will say, physician, h, thyself 

John 12. 40. converted and I should h. 
2 Chr. 30. 20. Lord healed the people 
Ps 30. 2. I cried and thou hast h. me 

107. 20. sent his word and h. them 
Is 6, 20. convert and be h, Acts 28. 97. 

53. 5. with his stripes we are h. I Pet. 2. 


ver. 6. 14. h. the hurt of the daughter of, 8. 
ll, 
15. 18. my wound incurable refuseth to 
be h 


Hos 7.1. when I would have h. Israel 
Mat. 4. 24. he h. them all, 12. 15, and 14, 14. 
Heb. 12. 13. let it rather be h, 
James 5. 16. pray that ye may be h. 
Rey. 13. 3. his deadly wound was h. 
Ex. 15. 26. Iam the Lord that Aealeth thee 
Ps. 103. 3. who h. all thy diseases 
147. 3. he h. the broken in heart 
is, 30. 26. Lord h. stroke of their wound 
Jer. 14 19. looked for a time of healing 
30. 13. thou hast no h. medicine 
Mal. 4. 2. with h. in his wings 
Mat. 4. 23 h. all manner of sickness 
1Cor. 12 9. to one another the gifts of h. 
Rev. 22. 2, leaves are for h. of nations 
Ps 42. 11. health of my countenance, 43. 5. 
67. 2. thy saving h. among all nations 
Pr, 3. 8. it shall be h. to thy navel 
12. 18. the tongue of the wise is h. 
Jer. 8. 15. looked for a time ofsh. 
30. 17. I will restore h. and heal thee 
HEAP coals, Pr. 25, 22. Rom. 12. 20. 
Deut 32. 23. I will h. mischiefs upon them 
Job 36 13. hypocrite in heart h. up wrath 
Ps 39.6 he /ieapeth up riches, and knoweth 
not who shall 
¢ Tim 4.3. h. to themselves teachers 
smes 5. 3. ye have heaped treasure for 
+ 2iges 15. 16. heaps upon h. with jawbone 
HEAR, Gen. 21. & and 23. 6, 

Peut. 30. 17. if heart turn away, will not h. 
« Kings 8. 30. h. thouin heaven thy dwelling 
Kings 19. 16. bow down thine ear, and h. 

& Chr. 6. 21.h ffom tiiy dwehing place 





ni 


Job 5. 27. h. it and know it for thy good 

Ps. 4. 1. h. my prayer, 39. 12. and 54, 2. and 
51.8. and 84. 8. and 
Dan 9. 17, 19 

Ps. 4. 3. Lord will h, 17. 6. and 145. 19. Zech 


10. 6. 
10. 17. thou wilt cause thine ear to h_ 
51. 8. cause me to h. joy and gladness 
59. 7. who, say they, doth h. 
66. 16. come and h. all ye that fear God 
115. 6. they have ears, but they h. not 

Pr. 19. 27, cease to h. instruction that 

Eccl. 5. 1, be more ready to h. than 

Song 2. 14. let me h. thy voice, 8. 13. 

Is, 1.2. h. O heaven, and give ear, O earth 
6. 10. lest they h. with ears, Deut, 29. 4. 
55. 3, bh. and your soul shall live 

Mat, 10. 27. what ye h. in the ear 

13. 17, to h. those things which ye h 
17. 5. this is my beloved Son, h. ye him 
18. 17. if ye neglect toh, them, tell itto 

Mark 4, 24. take heed what ye h. 

33. spake word as they were able to 
h. it 

Luke 8, 18. take heed how ye h. 

16, 29. Moses and prophets, let him h. 
them 

John 5. 25, they that h. shall live 

Acts 10. 33. to h. all things that are com- 

manded thee of God 

James 1. 19. let every man be swift to h. 

Rev. 2. 7. let him h, wbat the Spirit saith to 

the churches, 11. 17, 29, and 3. 6, 
13, 2. 
3..20. if any h. my voice, and open door 

Ex, 2. 24. God heard their groaning 

Ps. 6. 9. Lord hath h. my supplication 

10. 17. hast h. desire of humble, 34. 6. 

34. 4. I sought the Lord, and he h. me 

61. 5. thou hast h. my vows, 116. 1. 

66. 19. verily God hath h. me, 18. 6. 

118. 21. I will praise, for thou hast h. me 

120. 1. { cried to the Lord, and he h. me 

40. 28. hast thou not h. that God 

64. 4. from beginning men have noth. 

Jer. 8, 6. I hearkened and h. but they spake 

Jonah 2. 2. I cried to Lord, and he h. me 

Mal. 3.16. Lord hearkened and h. 

Mat. 6. 7. be h. for much speaking 

Luke 1, 13. thy prayer is h. and thy 

John 3, 32. what he hath seen and h. 

8. 6. wrote as though he h. them not 

Rom, 10. 14. of whom they have not h. 

1 Cor, 2. 9. eye hath not seen, nor ear h. 

Phil. 4. 9. what h. and seen in me, do 

Heb. 4. 2. with faith in them that h, it 

5, 7. he was h. in that he feared 

James 5. 11. ye have h. of patience of Job 

Lev. 3. 3. remember thou hast h. and hold 

Exod. 3.7. J have heard their ery 

6. 5.—the groaning, Acts 7. 34. 
16. 12.—the murmurings, Num. 14. 27. 

1 Kings 9. 3,—thy prayer and supplication, 2 

Kings 19. 20. and 20. 5. and 22. 19, 

Job 42. 5.—of thee by the hearing 

Is. 49. 8. in an acceptable time—thee 

Jer, 81. 18.—Ephraim bemoaning 

Ps. 65. 2. thou that hearest prayer 

Jobn 11. 42. I knew thou h. me always 

1 Sam. 3. 9. speak, Lord, thy servant heareth 

Prov. 8. 34. blessed is man that h. me 

Mat. 7. 24. whoso h. these sayings of mine 

Luke 10. 16. he that h. you, h. me 

John 9. 31, God h. not sinners, but if any 

1 Jobn 5. 14. ask according to his will, he h, 

Rey, 22. 17. let him that h. say, come 

Rom. 2. 13, not hearers but doers of 

Eph. 4, 29. minister grace to the h. 

James 1. 22. be doers of word, not h. 

23. ah. of word, and not a doer 
25. not forgetful h. but a doer of 
word 

Job 42. 5. of thee by hearing of the ear 

Proy. 20. 12. the h. ear, and seeing eye 

28. 9. turneth away his ear from h. law 

Mat. J3. 14. h. they hear not, Acts 28, 27. 

Rom, 10. 17. faith cometh by h. and h. by 

Heb. 5, 11. seeing ye are dull of h. 

2 Pet. 2. 8. in seeing and h, vexed his soul 

HEARKEN to his voice, Deut. 28. 15. 

28. L. if thou h. diligently, 30. 10. 

1 Sam. 15, 22. to h. better than fat of rams 

Ps. 103. 20. angels h. to voice of his word 

Is. 46. 12. h. unto me, ye stout hearted 
51. 1. h, unto me, ye that follow right- 

eousness 

2. h. diligently unto me, eat that 

which is good 

HEART, Exod. 28. 30. and 35, 5. 

1 Sam, 1. 13. she spake in her h. only 

1f. 9. God gave him another h, 
18. 7. but Lord looketh on the h. 
94.5. David’s h. smote him after he ent 


Is. 


55. 


Hk 
1 Chr. 22. 19. set your h. to seek the Lord 


your 
102. 1. and 143. 1./2 Chr. 17. Sepa ee was ifted up in ways of 


r 
30. 19. prepareth his h. to seek God 
Pa. 22. 26. per h. shall live forever, 69. 32. 
34. 18. Lord nigh to them of broken h. 
37. 31. Jaw. of his God is in his h. 
51. 17. a broken and a contrite h, Is. 66.2 
64. 6. inward thought, and h. is dee 
78. 37. their h. was not right with him 
112. 7. high. is fixed, trusting in the Lord 
4, 23. keep thy h. with all diligence 
10. 20. h. of the wicked is little worth 
16. 9. a man’s h. deviseth his way 
27. 19, h. of man answereth to man 
Eccl 7.4. h. of wise is in house of mourn 
in 
10.2. he man’s h. is at his right hand, 
but a fool’s h. is at hisleft ~ 
Song 3. 11. in the day of gladness of his h. 
Is. 6. 10, make the h. of this people fat 
57. 15. to revive the h. of contrite ones 
Jer. 11. 20. triest the reins and the h. 17. lu. 
12. 11. no man Javeth it to h. Is, 42. 25, 
17. 9. h. is deceitful above all things 
24. 7. I will give them a h. to know me 
32.39. til give them one h. Ezra ll. 


Lam. 3. 4]. lift up our h. with our hands 
Ezek. 11. 19, take stony h.—give h of flesh 
18, 31. make ye a new h. and new: 
spirit 
36, 26. new h. take stony h. give h. of 
Joel 2. 13. rend your h. not your garments 
Mal. 4. 6. turn h of fathers to children 
Mat. 6. 21. there will your h. be also 
42, 34. out of abundance of h. mouth 
speaketh 
35. out of good treasure of h. Luke 
6. 45. 
15. 19. out of h. proceed evil, Mark 7. 21. 
Luke 2. 19. pondered them in her h. 51. 
24,25. O fools, and slow of h. to believe 
32, did not our h. burn within us 
John 14. }, let not h. be troubled, 27. 
Acts 5, 33. were cut to the h. 7. 54. 
11. 23. with purpose of h. cleave to the 
Lord 
13, 22. found man after mine own h. 
Rom. 10. 10, with h. man believeth 
1 Cor. 2. 9. nor entered into bh. of man 
2 Cor. 3. 3. in fleshly tables of the h. 
1 Pet. 3.4. in the hidden man of the h, 
1 John 3, 20. if h. condemn us, G, is great 
Deut. 11, 13, serve him with all thy heart, 
Josh. 22. 5. 1 Sam. 12. 20. 
13. 8. love Lord your God—30, 6. Mat 
22. 37. Mark 12. 30, 33. Luke 
10. 27, 
26. 16. statutes keep and do them— 
30. 2. turn to the Lord—and soul, 10 
, 2 Kings 23. 25. Joel 2. 12. 
1 Kings 2. 4. walk before me in truth— 
8.23, 48. return to thee—2 Chr. 6. 38 
2Chr, 15. 12. seek God of fathers—15. sworn-- 
22. 9. sought Lord—al. 21. did it— 
Ts. 86. 12. I will praise thee with all my heart 
Prov. 3. 5. trust in Lord—and be not 
Jer, 29. 13, search for me— 
Zeph. 3. 14. sing, be glad, rejoice— 
Acts 8. 37, if thou believest— 
Ps. 45. 1, my heart is inditing a good matter 
57. 7.—is fixed, O God, is fixed, 108. 1 
61. 2. what time—is overwhelmed 
78. 26. my flesh and—faileth, but God is 
84, 2. my flesh and—crieth for living God 
109, 22.—is wounded within me 
131. 1. Lord—is not haughty, nor eyes 
Song 5. 2. I sleep, but—waketh 
Jer. 3. 15, give pastors according to— 
Hos. 11, 8.—is turned within me, my 
1 Kings 8. 61. heart perfect with Lord, 11. 4. 
and 15. 3, 14. 2 Chr. 15. 17. 
2 Kings 20. 3. and with—2 Chr. 19. 9 
1 Chr. 28. 9, serve him with—29. 9. 
2 Chr. 16. 9. in beha!f of them whose— 
Ps. 101. 2. I will walk in house with— 
24. 4, clean hands and pure heart 
Mat. 5. 8. blessed are the pure in h. 
1 Tim. 1. 5. charity out of a— 
2 Tim. 2. 22. call on Lord out of— 
1 Pet. 1. 22. love with—fervently 
Ps. 9. 1, praise him with my whole heart, 111 
1. and 138. 1, 
119. 2. seek him—10. favour—58. 
34. observe it—69. keep thy precepra 
Jer. 3. 10. not turned with her who!c h. 
Col. 3. 23. do it heartily as to Lord and net 
HEATH, Jer. 17. 6. and 48. 6. 
HEATHEN, Lev. 25. 44, and 26. 45. 
Ps. 2. 1. why do the h. rage, Acts 4. 25 
8. give thee the h. for inheritante 


1 Chr. 16, 10. Jet the h. of them rejoice that | Mat. 18. 17, let him be as an h. man 


seek the Lord Ps. 105. 3 


|Gal. 3. 8, justify the h. through faith 
33 


HE 


REAVER of h zannot contain thee, 1 Kings 
8.27 2 Chr. 2. 5. and 6, 18. 
%, 102. 11. as h. is “igh above the earth 
115. 16. the h even heavens are the 
Lord’s 
Pr. 25 3 the h. for height, and ihe for 
‘s, 66. 1 h. is my throne, Acts 7. 
ler. 31 37. if h. above can be ichenvod 
Hag. 1. 10 h. over you is stayed from dew 
Mat 5. 18 till b. and earth pass, 24. 35. 
Luke 15. 18. sinned against h. and, 2. 
John 1. 51. see h. open and angels ascending 
Ps. 73. 25. whoa have | in heaven but 
Ecel 5. 2. God is—and thou on earth 
Heb 10. 34. have—a better substance 
1 Pet. 1. 4. inheritance reserved—for you 
Ps. 8.3 consider the heavens, the work 
19 1.—declure the glory of God 
89. 1l.—are thine, and earth also 
Is. 65. 17. I create new h. and new earth, 66. 
22. 2 Pet. 3. 12. Rev. 21. 1. 
Acts 3. 21 h, must receive him till time 
2 Cor. 5. 1. we have an house eternal in h. 
Eph. 4. 10. ascend fur above all h. 
slat. 6. 14. heavenly Father, 26.32 and 15. 
13. and 18, 35. Luke 11. 13, 
Jehn 3. 12. if | tell you of h. things 
1 Cor. 15. 48. as is the earthy, sich are the 
earthy, and as is h. such are the h. 49. 


HI 


Hab. 2. 5. enlargeth his desire as h. 

Mat. 5, 22. be in danger of h. fire 
29. body be cast into h. 30. and 18. 9. 

Mark 9. 43, 45, 47. 
10, 28. destroy both soul and body in h. 
11,23 brought down to h. Luke 10, 15. 
16. 18. gates of h. shail not prevail 
against 

23. 15. twofold more the child of h. 


33. how can ye escape damnation of 


r 
Luke 12. 5. power to cast into hy 

16. 23. and in h. he lifted up his eyes 
Acts 2. 31. his soul not left in h.27, 
James 3. 6. tongue set on iire of h. 
2 Pet. 2. 4. cast thein down to h. 
Rey. 1. 18. having keys of h. and death 

6. 8. death and h. followed with him 

20. 13. death and h. delivered up the 

dead ~ 
14, death and h. were cast into the 


Jake 
HELMET, 1 Sam. 17. 5. 2 Chr. 26. 14. 
Is, 59. 17. an h. of salvation on his head 
Eph. 6. 17, take the h. of salvation 
l Thess. 5, 8. for an h. the hope of salvation 
HELP meet for him, Gen. 2. 18. 
Deut, 33, 29. Lord the shield of thy h. 
Judges 5, 23, came not to the h. of the Lord 


Bph. 1. 3. in h. places, 20. and 2. 6. and 3. 10. | Ps. 27. 9. thou hast been my h. 


2 Tim. 4. 18. unto his h. kingdom 
Hep. 3. 1. partakers of the h, calling 
SEEAVY, Num 1. 14. Job 33. 7. 
Ps. 33. 4, as.an h. burden too h. for me 
Pr. 31. 6. wine to thuse of h. hearts 
Is. 6. 10. make their ears h. lest they 
58. 6. to undo the h. burden 
Mat. 11. 28. that labour and are h. laden 
23. 4. bind h. burdens and grievous te be 
Ps. 69. 20. [ aim full of heaermess 
119. 23. my soul melteth for h. 
Pr 12.25, h. in heart maketh it stoop 
. 14. 13. the end of that mirth is h. 
Is. 61.3 garment of praise for spirit of h. 
Rom. 9 2. I have great h. and sorrow of 
1 Pet. 1 6. are in h. through manifold tempta- 
tions 
HEDGE, Job. 1. 10. Pr. 15. 19. Ts. 5. 5. Hos. 
2 6. Job 3. 23. Lam. 3. 7. 
HEED, 2 Sam. 20. 10. 2 Kings 10. 31. 
Deut. 2. 4. take good h to yourselves, 4.15. 
Josh. 3. 5. take diligent h. to do the com- 
mandiments 
Px. 119. 9. by taking h. thereto according 
Eccl. 12. 9. he gave good h. end sought 
Jer. 18. 18. not give h. to any of his ways 
HEEL, his, thou shalt brnise, Gen. 3. 15. 
I's. 4]. 9. litt up his h. against me, John 13, 18 
49. 5. iniquity of my h. shall compass 
Hos. 12. 3. he took his brother by the h. 
HELPER, Num. 19.2. Jer. 46. 20. and 48. 
34. Hos. 4. 16. and 10. 11. Heb. 9. 13. 
HEIR, Gen. 15. 4. and 21. 10. 
Pr. 30. 23. handmaid h. to her mistress 
Jer. 49. 1, hath Israel] no sons, hath he no h. 
Mat. 21. 38. this is the h. let us kill him 
Rom. 4.13. Abraham should beh. ofthe world 


8.17. if children, h. of God, joint h. 
with © hrist 
Gal. 3. 29. children h. according to promise 


4d if a son, then anh. of God 

3. 6. Gentiles should be fellow h. 

1.2. God hath appointed h. of all things 

6. 17. might shew to the h. of promise 

11. 7. became h. of the righteousness by 

faith 

1 Pet 3. 7. h. together of the grace of life 

If{ELD, Ps, 94. 18. Song 3. 4. 

HELL, Mat. 18. 9. Mark 9. 43, 45, 

Deut. 2. 2. shall burn to the low est h. 

2 Sam. 22. 6. the sorrows of h. compassed 

Job 11. 8. it is deeper than h. what canst 
26. 6 bh. is naked before him and de- 

struction 

Ps. 9 17. wicked shall be turned into h. 

16. 10. not leave my soul in h. Acts 2. 27. 

55. 15. let them go down quick into h. 

86. 13. delivered my soul from lowest h. 

116. 3 pains of h. gat hold on me 

139 8 make my bed in h. thou art there 

5. 5. her steps take hold of h. 

7 27. her house 1s the way to h. 

9. 1& her guests are in the depths of h. 

15. Ji. h. and destruction are before Lord 
24. that he miy depart from h. beneath 

23. 14. shalt deliver his soul from h. 

27. 20. h. and destruction are never full 

5. 14 h. hath enlarged herself 

14. 9. h. from beneath i¢ moved to meet 
15. shait be brought down to h. 

28. 15. with h. are we at agreement, id. 

57. 9. debase thyself even to h. Ezek. 31. 

“€. 17. and 32, 21, 27, 
Amos 9, 2, though they dig into h 
Jonah 2. 2. out of belly of h. cried 1 


Eph. 
Heb. 


33. 20. he is our li. and shield 

40. 17. my h. and deliverer, 70. 5. 

46. 1. God is a very present h, in trouble 

60. 11. vain is h. of man, 108. 12. 

71, 12. O my God make haste for my h. 

89. 19. laid h. upon one that is mighty 

115, 9. Lord is their h. and shield, 10. 11. 

124. 8. our h. is in the name of the Lord 
Hos. 13. 9. but in me is thine h. 

Acts 26, 22. having obtained h. of God 

1 Cor. 12. 28. helps, governments 

2 Chr. 14. 1i. nothing with thee to h. 

Vs. 40. 13. make haste to h. me, 70. 1. 

Is. 41. 10. £ will h. thee, 13. 14. ’and 44. 2. 

63. 5. [looked and there was none to h. 
Acts 16. 9. come into Macedonia, and h. 
Heb. 4. 16, find grace to h. in time of need 
1 Sam. 7, 12. hitherto hath Lord helped us 
Ps. 118. 13. I might falk; but Lord h. me 
Is, 49. 8. in day of salvation I h. thee 
Zech. 1. 15, they h. forward the afflicted 
Acts 18, 27. h. them much who had 
Rey. 12. 16. the earth h. the woman 
Rom. 8 26. Spirit he/peth our infirmities 
Ps. 10. 14. thou art helper of fatherless 

od. 4. God is my he Heb. 13. 6. 

Job 9. 13. proud helpers do stoop under 

2 Cor. 1.24. we are h. of your joy 

3 John 8. fellow h. to the truth 

HEM, Mat. 9. 20, and 14. 36. 

NEN, Mat. 23. 37. Luke 13. 34. 

HERESY, Acts 24. 14, 1 Cor. 11. 19. Gal. 5. 
20.2 Pet 2. 1. 

Tit. 3. 10. a man that is an heretic reject 

HERITAGE, appointed by God, Job 20, 29, 

Ps. 16, 5. I have a goodly h. 

6L. 5. given me h. of those that fear thee 

119. ILL, testimony taken as h. forever 

127. 3. lo, children are an h. of Lord 
Is. 54. 17. this is h. of servants of Lord, 58, 14. 
Jer. 3. 19. goodly h. of the hosts of nations 
Joel 2. 17. give not thy h. to reproach, 3, 2. 

1 Pet. 5. 3. not as lords over God’s h. 

MEW tables of stone, Ex. 34. 1. Deut. 12. 3. 

Jer. 2. 13. hewed them out cisterns 

Hos. 6. 5, have Ih, them by the prophets 

Mat. 3. 10. hewn down, 7. 19. Luke 3. 9. 

HID themselves, Adam and wife, Gen. 3. 8. 

Ps. 119. 11. word have Th. in my heart 

Zeph 2. 3, it may be, ye shall be h. in 

Mat. 10. 26, nor h. that shall not be known 
11. 25. h. these things from the wise 

and prudent, Luke 10. 21, 

2 Cor. 4. 3. if gospel be h. it is h. to sea 

Col. 2. 3. in whom are h, a! the treasures 
3. 3. your life is h witn Christ in God 

Ps. 83. 3. consulted against thy hidden ones 

1 Cor. 4, 5. bring to hght h. things of darkness 

1 Pet. 3. 4. h. nan of heart not corruptible 

pel . 17. gave to eat the h. manna 

Gen. 33. 17. shall I hide fromm Abraham 

Job 33. 17. he may h. pride ffom man 

Pa. tis e h. me under shadow of thy wings 

27. 5. in time of trouble he shall h. me 

30. 7: didst h, thy face and I was troubled 

31.20 shalt h. them in secret of pres. 

51. 9. h. thy face from my sin 

143. 9. [ flee to thee to h. me, 7. 

26.20 bh tnyseif for a “ele moment 
iaiion 5, 20. h. a multitude of sins, 1 Pes. 4 # 
Rev. 6, 16. hb. us from the face of him 
Job 13,24 why hidest thou thy face, Ps. 30.” 

and 44, 24, and 88. 14. and 143. 7. 
Is. 45.15 thou art a Godethat h. thyself 
Job 34. 29. when he kideth his face, whe 


HO 


Job 42. 3. who is he that h counse. without 
knowledge ¢ 
Ps. 139, 12, the darkness h, not from bee 

Is. 8. 17. I will wait on the Lord the, a, 
Hab. 3. 4. hiding of his power a” 
Ps. 32. 7. h. place, 119. 114 Is, 32.2 
HIGH, Deut. 3. 5, 12, and 28. 40 
Deut. 26. 19. make thee h. above all 
1 Kings 9. 8. at this house which is h 
1 Chr. 17. 17. state of man of h. ’ 
Job 11 8. as h. as heaven, what canet then 
Ps. 49. 2. both low and h. rich and ned 
89. 13. strong arm, and h. is thy ri 
97. 9. 2 rd art h. above all carta, 
103 1 as heaven is h. above the earth 
131 1 not in things too h. for me 
138. 6, though Lord be hb. yet hath | 
Prov. 21. 4. ah, look and proud heart 
Eccl. 12. 5, afraid of that which is h, 
Is. 57. 15. I dwell in h. and holy place 
Ezek, 21. 26. abase him that is h. 
Rom. 12. 16. mind not h. things 
2 Cor. 10. 5. every h. thing that exalteth 
Phil. 3. 14. for the prize of h. calling of God 
Nun, 24. 16, Most High, Deut. 32. 8. 2 Sam. 
22. 14. Ps. 7.17. and 9.2, and 21.7. and 
46. 4. and 50. 14, and 56. 2. 
Ps. 47. 2. fe Lord—is terrible ; he is a great 
ing © 
83. 18. Jehovah art-—over all earth 
92. 8. thou art—for evermore ~ 
Is. 14. 14. T will ascend and be like ae 
Hos. 11.7. called to thee—none would exalt 
him 
Acts 7, 48.—dwelleth not in temples 
Job 5. 11. set up on high those that be low 
16. 19. witness in heaven and my ree — 
Ps. 107. 41. setteth poor—from affliction 
113. 5. like our God who dwelleth— 
Is. 26. 5. bring down those that dwell— 
Luke 24. 49. endued with power from— 
Keel. 5, 8. there be higher than they 
Is. 55. 9. heaven h. than earth, my ways h, 
Heb. 7. 26. made h. than the heavens 
Ps. 18. 13. H-ghest gave his voice 
87. 5. H. Simself shall establish her 
Eccl. 5. 8. he rhat is higher than the bh. 
Luke 1. 35. pu.ver of the H. shall overshadow 
2. 14. gh ry tu God in the h. 19. 38, 
6. 35. shall be the children of the H. 
14. 8. sit not down in the h. room 
1, 28. thou that art highly favoured — 
16.15 which is h. esteemed among men 
Rom. 12. 3. not think of himself more 
1 Thess. 5. 13. esteem them very h. in love 
2 Tim. 3. 4. heady, high-minded, lovers of 
ml 11. 20. be not—but fear 
1 Tim. 6. 17. rich, that they be not— 
Job 22. 12. height, Rom. 8. 39. Eph. 3. 18. 
HILL, Exod. 24. 4, Ps. 68. 15, 16. 
Ps.2. 6. set my King on holy h. of Zion, 3. 4. 
and 15. 1. and 43, 3. and 68. 15. and 99. 9. 
Gen. 7. 19. al) high h. under heaven covered 
49, 26. utmost bound of everlasting h 
Num. 23. 9. from the h. I behold him 
Ps. 65, 12. little h. rejoice on every side 
68. 16. why leap ye, high h this is theh 
98.8. let h. be joyful together 
114. 4. little h. skipped like lambs 
Hos. 10. 8. to the h. fall on us, Luke 23. 30 
Hab. 3. 6. the sg 2 gg h. did bow 
HIND, 2 Sam. 22. 34. Ps, 29. 9. Prov. 5. 19 
Song 2.7. and 3. 5. Hab. 3.19. 
HIR#, Neut. 24. 15, Is. 23. 18. Mic. 1. 7. and 
3. 11. Luke 10. 7. James 5. 4. ; 
Job 7. 1. an hireling, John 10. 12, 13. ‘ 
HITHERTO Lord helped us, 1 Sam. 7. 12 
Job 38. 11. h. sho tou come, but no 
John 16.24.h ye asked nothing in my name 
1 Cor. 3, 2. h. ve were not able to bear it 
HOLD, Gen. 21. 18. Exod. 9. 2. and 20. 7. 


| Judges 9. 46. an h. of the house of the goa 





Berith 
Job 17. 9. righteous shall h. on his way, and 
Is 41. 22 God will h. thy right hand 
@2. i a Zion’s sake will I not h. peace 
m 14. 
Je: 2 % cisterns that can h. no water 
Mat. 6. 24. h. to one and despise the other 
Rom. 1. 18. h.*truth in unrighteousness 
Phil. 2. 29. h. such in repntation 
Heb. 3. 14. if we h. beginning of our conf 
dence 
1 Thess 5. 21. prove ali, hold fast that is g 
oT, 1. 13.—form of sound words 
Heb. 3 6. if we—the confidence of ho 
4. 14. let us—our profession, 10. 
Rev. 2. 25. what ye have,—till T come 
3. 3. hast received—and repent 
11.—that thou hast that no mag 
Ps. 77. 4. holdest my eyes bebe | 
Rev. 2. 13. h. fast my name and hast not 
Job 2. &. rtill he holdeth fast.his integrity 
Ps. 6€ * which h. our soul in vfe 
4) 


HO 


Proy 17 28 a fool, when he h his peace, is 
Jer. 6. 11. Lam weary with holding in 
Phil. 2. 16, h. forth the word of life 
Col. 2. 19. not h. the head, froin which 
1 Tim. 1, 19. h. faith and a good conscience 
3. 9. h. mystery of faith in a pure 
conscience 
TY 1. 9. h. fast the faithful word 
ff sLY ground, Exod. 3. 5. h. sabbath, 16. 23. 
and 31. 14, 15. h. nation, 19. 6. 1 Pet. 2. 9. 
Exod. 28. 33, h. gifts, 29. 6. h. crown, 30. 
25. h. ointment, Lev. 16. 33. h. sanctuary, 
27. 14. house h. 30. h. tithes, Num, 5. 17. 
h, water, 31. 6. h. instruments 
Lev 11. 45. be ye h. for Tam h. 20. 7. 
1 Sam. 2. 2. there is none h. as the Lord 
; 21. 5. vessels of young men are h. 
Ps. 22. 3. thou art h. that inhabitest 
99. 5. worship at his footstool, for he is i. 
145. 17, the Lord is h. in all his works 
Prov. 20. 25, a snare to devour that is h. 
{s. 6. 3. h. h. h. Lord God of hosts 
Ezek. 22. 26. difference between h. and 
Mat. 7. 6. g‘ve not that is h. to dogs - 
Luke 1. 35. h. thing which shall be born 
Acts 4. 27, thy h. child Jesus, 30. 
Rom. 7. 12. law h. commandment h. just 
11. 16. if first-fruit be h. lump is also h. 
12, 1. sacrifice h. acceptable to God 
1 Cor. 7, 14. children unclean, but now h. 
Eph. I. 4. be h. and without blame, 5. 27. 
2 Tim. 1. 9. called us with an h. calling 
3. 15. hast known the h. scriptures 
Tit. 1.8 sober, just, h temperate 
1 Pet. 1. 15. be ye h. in all manner, 16. 
2. 5. an h. priestheod, 9. h. nation 
2 Pet. ]. 21. h. men of God spake as moved 
3. 11. h. in all conversation’and godli- 
ness 
Rey. 3. 7. saith he that is h. and true 
4,8. h. h. h. Lord God Almighty 
15, 4. fear thee for thon only art h. 
20.6. blessed and h. is he that hath part 
22. 11. he that is h. let him be h. still 
Exod. 26, 33. most holy place, 34. and 29, 37. 
and 40. 10. 1 Kings 6, 16. and 7. 50. and 8, 
6. Ezek. 44. 13. and 45 3. 
Lev. 6. 25. most holy offering, 7 1,6. and 10. 
17. and 14. 13, Num. 18.9, 10. Ezek. 48. 19. 
Lev. 27. 28 most holy things, Num. 4. 4, 19. 1 
Chron. 6, 49. and 23, 13. 2 Chron. 31. 14, 
Ley. 21. 22. bread of his God most h. 
2 Chron. 3, 8. made the most h. house 
Ezek. 43. 12. the whole limit shal! be most h. 
Dan. 9.24 seventy weeks, to anoint most 
Jude 20. building up on your most h, faith 
Ps. 42. 4. with multitude that kept holy day, 
Is. 58 13. Col. 2. 16. Exod. 25. 2. 
Bat. 1. 18. with child of Holy Ghost 
20. that is conceived in her is of— 
3. 11. baptize you with—Mark 1. 8. 
John 1. 33. Acts 1. 5. and 11. 16, 
12. 31. blasphemy against—32, Mark 3. 
29. 


Mark 12. 36. David said by—Acts 1. 16. 
13. 11. not ye that speak, but the— 
Luke }. 35.—shall come upon thee 
2. 15.—was upon him 
26. revealed unto him by the— 
8. 22.—descended in bodily shape 
12. 10. blasphemeth against the— 
12,—shall teach you in that same 
eohn 7. 39. for—was not yet given 
14. 26. Comforter which is—whom the 
Father will send 
20. 22. receive ye the— 
Acts 1.2. through—had given commandment 
8. after that the—is come upon you 
2 33. receive promise of the— 
38. receive gift of—10. 45. 
5. 3. Satan filled heart to lie to the— 
32. we are his witnesses, and also— 
7 51. ye do always resist the— 
8. 15. receive—17. 19.—given, 18. 
9.31. walking in the fear of the Lord 
and in the comfort of the— 
10. 38. anointed Jesus with the— 
44 —fell on all them, 11 15. and 15. 
8 


47. received the—13. 2. ne any—6. 
13 2. the—said, separate me Saul 

4, they being sent forth by the— 
15, 28. it seemed good to—and to us 
16.6 forbidden of—to preach in 
20. 23, save that—witnesseth 

28. flock, over which—made over- 


ers 
91 11. thus saith—so shall the Jews 
98 25. well spake the—by Esaias 
Hom. 5 5. love of God shed abroad by— 
1, conscience bearing witness in— 
14 17 righteousness, peace, and joy 


in— 
15 13, abound in hope tnrough power 
of- 


HO 


Rom. 15, 16, offering of Gentiles sanctified 


by— 
1 Cor. 2. 15 in words which—teacheth 
6. 16, temple of—which is in you 
12, 3, can say Jesus is Lord but by 
: the— 
2 Cor. 6. 6. by—by love unfeigned 
13. 14. comununion of—be with you 

1 Thess, 1, 5. in—imuch assurance, 6. joy ef— 

2'Tim. 1. 14, keep by—which dwelleth 

Tit. 3. 5. not by works, but by renewing of— 

Heb. 2. 4. miracles and gifts of— 

3. 7. Wherefore, as—saith, to-day if ye 
6. 4. made partakers of— 

9, 8.—this signifying that 1.e way into 
10. 15. whereof—is a witr ess to us 

1 Pet. 1. 12. preach unto you—sent down 

2 Pet. 1, 21. holy men of God moved by— 

1 John 5.7, Father, Word, and—are one 

Jude 20, building up, praying in— 

Luke 1, 15. filled with, or full of the Holy Ghost 
Al 67. Acts 2. 4. and 4, 8. and 6, 3, 5. and 
9. 17. and 11. 24, and 13. 9, 52. 

Ps. 51. 1]. take not thy Holy Spirit from 

is. 63. 10. rebelled and vexed his-— 

11. where is he that put his—within 

Luke 11. 13. give—to them that ask 

Eph. 1. 13, ye were sealed with—of promise 

4. 30. grieve not the—of God 

1 Thess. 4. 8. who hath given us his— 

Ps. 87. 1. holy mountain, Is. 11. 9. and 56. 6. 
and 57. 13. and 65. 11, 25. and 66.20. Dan. 
9. 16. and 11. 45. Joel 2. 1. and 3. 17, Obad. 
16. Zeph. 3. 11. Zech. 8. 3. 

Lev. 20. 3. holy name, and 22. 2, 33. 1 Chron. 
16. 10, 35. Ps. 33. 21. and 103.1. and 111. 
9. and 145. 21, Is. 57. 15. Ezek. 36. 20, 21. 

Deut. 33. 8. Holy One, Job 6. 10. Ps. 16. 10. 
and 89, 19. Is, 10. 17. and 29. 23, and 40. 
25. and 43. 15. and 49. 7. Hab. 1. 12. and 3. 
3. Mark 1. 24. Acts 3. 14. and 4. 27, 30. 1 
John 2, 20. i 

2 Kings 19. 22, Holy One of Israel, Ps. 71. 22. 
and 78. 41. and 89. 18. Js. 1. 4. and 5. 19, 
24. and 10. 20. and 12. 6. and 17, 7. and 29. 
19, and 30. 11, 12. and 31.1. and 4). 14. 
and 45411. and 47. 4, and 49. 7. and 55. 5. 
and 60. 9, 14. Jer. 50. 29. and 51. 5. 

Deut. 7. 6. holy people, 14.2, 21. and 26. 19. 
and 28. 9. Is. 62. 12. Dan 8. 24, and 12. 7. 

Exod. 28. 29. holy place, Lev. 6. 16. and 10. 
17. Eccl. 8. 10, and about 30 other texts 

Ps. 5. 7. holy temple, 11. 4. and 65. 4. and 79. 
1. and 138.2. Jonah 2 4, Mic, 1.2. Hab. 2. 
20. Eph. 2. 21. 

Is. 65. 5. I am holier than thou 

Heb. 9. 3, the holiest of all, 8. and 10, 19. 

1 Thess. 2. 10. how holily and justly, and 

Sxod. 15. 11. glorious in holiness, 28. 36. h. 
to Lord, 39. 30. [s. 23. 18. 

1 Chron. 16. 29. in beanty of h. Ps. 29. 2. and 
96. 9. and 110. 3. 2 Chron. 20. 21. 

2 Chron. 31. 18. sanctified themselves in h. 

Ps. 30. 4. at remembrance of his h. 97. 12. 
47. 8. God sits on throne of his bh. 

48. ]. in mountain of his h. Jer. 31, 23. 
68. 6. God has spoken in his h. 108. 7, 
89. 35. I have sworn by my h. 
93. 5. h. becometh thine honse 

. 23. 18. her hire shall be h. to thé Lord 

35. 8. it shall be called the way of h. 

62. 9. drink it in the courts of my h. 

63. 15. habitation of thy h. 18. people of bh. 

Jer. 2. 3. Israel was h. to the Lord 

23. 9. because of Lord, and words of his 
h 


Amos 4.2. Lord hath sworn by his h. 
Obad. 17. on mount Zion there shall be h. 
Zech. 14. 20. on horse bells, 4. to Lord, 21. 
Mal. 2. 11. Judah hath profaned h. of Lord 
Luke J. 75. in h. and righteousness before 
Acts 3. 12. as though by our own h. we 
Rom. 1. 4. S. of God according to spirit of h. 
6 19. yield members servants to right- 
eousness unto h. 
29. fruit unto h. and end everiasting 
life 
2Cor 7. J. perfecting h. in fear of God 
ph. 4, 24. created in righteousn. and true h. 
1 Thess. 3. 13. unblameable in h. before 


him 
4 7. called not uncleannesabut to 
h 


1 Tim. 2. 15. in faith, Jove, h. sobriety 
Tit. 2. 3. be in behaviour as becometh h. 
Heb. 12. 10. partakers of his h. 
14. h. without which no rnan shall 
see the Lord 
/ HOME, Gen. 39. 16. and 43. 16. 
Ps, (8. 12. that tarried at h. divided 9-oil 
| Eccl. 12. 5. man goeth to his long ’ 
2 Cor. 5. 6. while we are at bh %., che body 
| Tit. 2. 5. chaste, obedie> , ceepe-s at h. 
HONEST and goo heart, Luke 8. 15. 
| Acts 6.5. mea of nh. report full of Holy Ghost 





|] Taess. 4. 


lio 


Rom. 12. 17. provide things h. im sight of 
& Cor. 8. 21. providing for h. things 
13.7. should do that which is h. 
Phil. 4. 8. whatsoever things are h. 
] Pet. 2. 12. have your conversation h 
Rom. 13, 13. walk huneetiy as in the da’ 
1 Thess, 4..32. walk h. towards them that 
Heb. 13. 18. in all things willing to live h 
1 Tim, 2. 2. in all godliness and honesty 
HONOR, be not thou united, Gen, 49. 6. 
1 Chron. 29. 12. both riches and h. come 
Ps. 7.5. lay mine h. in the dust 
8. 5. crowned him with glory and h. 
26.8. the place where thine h, dwelleth 
49, 12. man being in h. abideth not 
20, man that is in h. and understand 


in 
149. 9. this h. have all his saints 4 
Prov 3 16. in her left hand riches and h. 
15. 33. before h. is humility, 18. 12 
26. 1. h. is not seemly for a fool 
29. 23. h. shall uphold the humble 
Mal. 1. 6. if I be a father where is mine h. 
Mat. 13. 57. prophet is not without h. save ip 
his own country, Mark 6. 4. John 4, 44. 
John 5. 41. I receive not h. from men 
Rom. 2. 7. seek for glory, h. immortality 
9. 21. make one vessel to h. another 
12. 10. in h. preferring one another 
13. 7. give h. to whom h. is due 
2 Cor. 6. 8. by h. and dishonor 
1 Tim. 5. 17. elders worthy of double h 
2 Tim. 2. 20. some to h. and some to d‘s. 
honor 
Heb. 5. 4. taketh his h. to himself but 
1 Pet. 1. 7. be found unto praise and h. 
3.7. giving h. to the wife as the weak- 
er vessel 
Exod. 20. 12. h. thy father and thy mother, 
Mat. 15. 46. 
1 Sam. 2. 30. them that h. me I will h. 
Prov. 3. 9. h. the Lord with thy substance 
Is, 29. 13. with their lips do h. me 
John 5. 23. should h. the Sonash the Father 
12. 26. if serve me him will my Father 


1 Pet. 2. 17. h. all men, love the brotherhood 
Ps. 15. 4. he honoreth them that fear the Lord 
Maj. 1. 6. a son h. his father 

Mat. 15. 8. h. me with their lips, Mark 7. 6 

Heb. 13. 4. marriage is honorable in all 

HONEY, Gen. 43. 11. Ley: 2, 11. Judg. 14. 8, 
18. 1 Sam. 14. 26, 29. 

Ps. 19. 10. sweeter than h. and the h comb, 
119. 103. 

Prov. 25. 27. it is not good to eat much h. 

Song 4. 11. h. and milk are under thy tongue 

Is. 7. 15. butter and h. shall he eat, 22, 

Mat. 3. 4. his meat was locusts and wild h. 

Rev. 10.9. in thy mouth sweet as h. 10. 

1 Sam. 14. 27. dipt in honey comb, Proy. 5. 3, 
16, 24. and 24. 13. and 27. 7. Song 4. 11. and 
5. 1. Luke 24. 42. 

HOOF, Exod. 10 26. Lev. 11. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

HOOK, Exod. 26. 32. Ezek. 29. 4. and 38, 4. 

Is. 2 4. pruning hooks, 18. 5. Mic. 4. 3. 

HOPE in Israel concerning this, Ezra 10. 2 

Job 8. 13. the hypocrite’s h. shal! perish 

11. 20. their h. as the giving up the ghost 
27. 8. what is the h. of the hypocrite 
Ps. 78. 7. might set their h. in God 
146. 5. whose h. is in the Lord his God 
Prov. 10. 28. h. of righteous shall be gladness 
11. 7. the h. of unjust men perisheth 
13. 12. h. deferred maketh the beart 
14. 32. righteous hath h. in his death 
19. 18. chasten thy son while there is h. 
26. 12. more h. of a foo] than, 29, 20, 

Is. 57. 10. saidst thou not there is no h. Jer 
2. 25. and 18, 12. Ezek. 37, 11. 

Jer, 14. 8. O the h. of Je-ael, 17. 13. and 50. 7. 

17. 7. blessed 18 .« man that trusteth in 
the Lord, and whose h. the Lord is 

Lam. 3. 29. if so there may be h. 

Hos. 2. 15. valley of Achor for a door of h. 

Joel 3. 16. Lord will be the h. of his people 

Zech. 9. 12. turn te the strong how ye prison- 
ers of h. 

Acts 24. 15. have h. towards God, which 

Rom. 4. 5. experience h. 5. h. maketh not 

8. 24. we are saved by h. but h. is noth 
15. 4. comfort of scriptures, might have 
h 


1 Cor. 9. 10. husbandman partaner of his h. 
13. 13. now abideth faith, h. and char 


; ity 

15. 19. if in this life only, h. in Christ 
Jal. 5.5. wait for h. of righteousness by faith 
Eph. 2. 12. having no h. and without God 
Col. 1. 23. not moved away from h. of gospel 

27. cithes of glory which 1s Christ, ta 
you the bh. of glory 
13, sorrow not as others have 
noh. 
5.8. foran helmet, the h. of salvation 


HO 


1 Tim 4}. 1. Jesus Christ who is ow h. 
Tit. 2. 13, looking for that blessed h. 
3. 7. rete to the h. of-eternal life 
Heb. 6, 11. to the full assurance of h. unto 
19. which h, we have as an apchor 
t Pet 1 3. begotten us again to a lively h. 
21. that your faith and h-might be in 
3. 15. asketh a reason of the h. in you 
1 John 3 3. man that hath this h. in him 
Ps. 16. 9. my flesh also shall rest in hope 
Rom. 4, 18, against h. believed— 
5. 2. rejoice—of glory of God, 12. 12. 
Tit. 1. 2.—eternal life of which God promised 
Pa, 39, 7. my hope is in thee 
71. 5, thou art—Jer. 17. 17 
Ps. 22. 9. didst make ine hope when I was 
31, 24. all ye that h. in the Lord 
33. 18. on them that h. in his mercy, 22. 
42. 5. h. thou in God, for, 11. and 43. 5. 
419. 49. thou hast caused me to h. 
81. [h. in thy word, ]14. and 130. 5. 
43. [ have hoped in thy judgments 
74. [ have h. in thy word, 147. 
166. I have h. in thy salvation 
130. 7 let Israel h. in the Lord ; for with 
147. 11. in those that h. in his mercy 
Lam. 3. 26. good that a man should h. 
Rom. 8 25. if we h. for that we see not 
Heb. 11 1. faith is substance of things h. for 
1 Pet. 1. 13. be sober and h. to the end 
1 Cor. 13. 7. charity hopeth all things 
Luke 6. 35. lend, hoping for nothing again 
HORN of my salvation, Ps. 18. 2. 
Ps. 75. 4. lift not up the h. 5, 10. 
92. 10. my h. shalt thou exalt as h. of uni- 


corm 
148 14. he exalted the bh. of his people 

Luke 1. 69. raised up an h. of salvation 

Mic. 4, 13. I will make thine h. iron and 
hoofs brass, Dan, 8. 20. having two horas 

Hab. 3. 4. had h. coming out of his hand 

Rev. 13. 1. beast having ten h. 17. 3, 7. 

13. 11. had two h. like a lamb 
5. 6. Lamb having seven h. 

HORRIBLE, Ps. LI. 6. and 40, 2. Jer. 5, 30. 
and 18, 13. and 23. 14. Hos. 6. 10. Jer. 2. 
12. Ezek. 32. 10. 

HORROR, Gen. 15. 12. Job 18. 20. Ps. 55, 5. 
and 119, 53. Ezek. 7. 18. 

HORSE and rider thrown, Exod. 15. 21. 

fs. 32.9 be ye not as the h or mule 

33 17 anh. isa vain thing fur safety 
147. 10. he delighteth not in the strength 
of the h. 

Prov. 21 31. h.is prepared for the day of 

battle 

Eccl. 10. 7. I have seen servants on h. and 

.er 8, 6. as the h. rusheth into battle 

12. 5. how canst thou contend with h. 

Wos 14.3. we will not ride upon h. 

Zech. 1. 8. and 6. 2, 3, 6. h. red, white, black, 
Rev. 6. 2, 4, 5, 8. and 9. 17. 

HOSPITALITY, Rom. 12. 13. 1 Tim. 3. 2. 
Tit. 1. 8. 1 Pet. 4. 9. 

HOST, Luke 10. 35. Rom. 16, 23. Ps. 27. 3. 
and 33. 16. and 103.21. and 108. 11. and 
148. 2. Is. 40. 26. Luke 2. 13. Ps, 103. 21. 
Jer. 3. 19. Pe 

HOT, Ps. 38. 1. and 39. 3. Prov. 6. 28. Hos. 
7.7. 1 Tim. 4. 2. Rev. 3, 15. 

HOUR, Dan. 3. 6, 15. and 4. 33. 

Mat 10. 19. shall be given you in same h. 

24, 36. of that day and h. knoweth no 
25. 13. ye know neither the day nor h. 
Luke 12. 12. H. Ghost shall teach you same h. 
22, 53. this is your h. and power of 
darkness 

John 2. 4. my h. is not yet come 

4. 23. the h. cometh and now is, 5. 25. 
7. 30. his h. was not yet come, 8. 20. 
12. 27. save me from this h.—unto h. 
Rev, 3. 3. not know what h. I will come 
10. will keep thee from h. of tempta- 
tion 

17 12 power as kings one h. with beast 
18. 10 in one h, is thy judgment come 

HOUSE, Exod. 20. 17. Lev. 14. 36. 

Exod, 12. 30 not an h. where not one dead 

Job 21. 28 where is the h. of the prince 

30. 23. to the h. appointed for all living 

Prov. 3, 33. curse of Lord is in h, of 

7. 27. her h. is the way to hell, goingto 

12. 7. b of the righteous shall stand 

12 24 h and riches are inheritance of 
fathers 

Eccl, 7.2. go to h. of mourning. than to h. of 

12. 3. when the keepers of a. tremble 

Song 2. 4. brought me to the banqueting h. 

Is. 5. 8. wo to them that join h, to h. 

60. 7. I will glorify the h. of my glory 
64. 1). our holy and beautiful h, where 
Mat. 10. 13. h. worthy, 12.25. h. divided 
23. 38. h. lefi desolate, Luke 11.17 and 
12. 35. Jer, 12. 7 
Luke 12. 3 proclaimed on h. tops 








HU 


John 14, 2. in my father’s h are many 
Rom. 16. 5. church in theit h. 1 Cor, 16. 19. 
Col. 4. 15, Philem. 2. 
2Cor 5.1. earthly h. h, of God not made 
with hands, 2. h. from heaven 
2 Tim. 1. 16. give mercy to h. of Onesiphorus 
Heb. 3. 3. built h. hath more honour than h. 
2 John 10. receive him not into any h. 
Ps, 105, 21. made him Lord of all his house 
112. 3. wealth and riches shall be in— 
Acts 10. 2. feared God with all— 
16. 34. believed in God with all— 
Tleb. 3 2. faithful in all—5. 6. 
1L 7 inade an ark for saving— 
John 4 53. his whole rouse believed 
1 Tim A 8.especi' y for those of his own h. 
Josh. 24. 15. as fc 4ne-and my house 
2 Sam. 23. 5. though—be not so with God 
Ps. 101. 2. will walk within—with per. 
Is. 56, 7. joyful in—of prayer, Mat. 21. 13. 
Mark 11.7. Luke 19, 46. 
Mat. 12 44. will return to—Luke 11. 24, 
Acts 16, 15. judged me faithful, come into— 
Deut. 6. 7. when sittest in thy house 
Ps. 26. 8. I loved habitation of— 
36. 8. satisfied with fatness of—65, 4. 
Is. 38. 1. set—in order, for thou 
Acts 11. 14. thou and all—saved, 16. 31. 
Gen. 28. 17. house of God or Lord, Ps. 42. 4. 
and 55. 14, and 23. 6, and 27. 4. Eccl. 5. 1. 
Is. 2.3. Mic. 4.2. 1 Tim, 3. 15. 1 Pet. 4. 
17. Ex. 23. 19. Josh. 6. 24. and about 100 
other places 
Job 4. 19. dwell in houses of clay 
Ps. 49 UU. h. shall continue forever 
Mat. 11. 8. in soft linen sit in kings’ h. 
19. 29. coreeken h, or lands, Mark 10, 


23. 14. devour widows’ h. Luke 20. 47. 
Luke 16. 4. may receive me into their h. 
1 Cor. 11, 22. have ye not h. to eat in 
1 Tim. 3. 12. ruling their own h, well 
2 Tim. 3. 6. creep into h. and lead captive 
Tit. 1. 11. subvert whole h. teaching 
Acts 16. 15. baptized and her household 
Gal. 6. 10. h. of faith, Eph. 2. 19. h, of 
Mat. 13. 52. like householder, 20. 1. 
HOW long, Ps. 6.3. and 13. 1. and 74. 9. and 
79. 5. and 80. 4. and 89. 46, Is. 6. 11. Jer. 4. 
14. Dan. 8. 13. and 12. 6, Mat. 17.17. Luke 
9. 41. Rev. 6. 10. 
Job 15. 16. how much more, Pr. 21. 27. Mat. 7. 
11. Luke J2. 24, 28. Heb. 9. 14. 
Mat. 18. 21. and 23. 37. how oft, Luke 13. 34. 
Job 21. 17, Ps. 78, 40. 
HOWL, Is. 13. 6. and 14. 31. Jer. 4. 8. Joel 
1,5, 11, 13. James 5, 1. Hos. 7. 14. Deut. 
32. 10. Amos 8. 3. 
HUMBLE person shall save, Job 22. 29. 
Ps. 9. 12. forgetteth not the cry of the h. 
10. 12. forget not the h. 17. desire of theh. 
34. 2. h. shall hear of it, and be glad 
69. 32. h. shall see this, and be glad 

Pr. 16, 19. to be of the h. spirit with lowly 
29. 23. honour shall uphold h, in spirit 

Ts. 57.15. of a contrite and h. spirit to revive 
the spirit of h. and heart of contrite ones 

James 4. 6. giveth grace to the h. 1 Pet. 5. 5. 

Ex. 10. 3. if thon refuse to h. thyself 

Deut, 8. 2. toh. thee, and to prove, 3. 16, 

2 Chr. 7. 14. shall h. themselves and pray 

34. 27. because didst h. thyself before 
God 

Pr. 6. 3. h. thyself,and make sure thy friend 

Jer. 13. 18. h. yourselves, sit down 

Mat. 18.4. whoso h. himself shall be exalted, 
23. 12. Luke 14. 11. and 18, 4. 

2 Cor. 12. 21. my God will h. me among you 

James 4, 10. h. yourselves in the sight of the 
Lord 

1 Pet. 5, 6. h. 

Lev. 26. 41. i 

» bled 
2 Kings 22. 19. hast . «yself before the Lord 
2 Chr. 12. 6. princes and kings h. themselves, 
12. he h. himself, 32.26. and 33, 12. 
33. 12, 23. h. not himself before Lord, 
36, 12. 
Ps. 35, 13. Ih. my soul with fasting 
113. 6. Lord who h. himself to behold 

Is. 2. 11. lofty looks shall be h. 9. 17. 

. mighty man shall be h, and eyes of 
the lofty shall be h. 
10. 33. high and haughty shall be h. 

Jer. 44. 10. they are not h. unto this day 

Lam. 3. 20 my soul is h. in me 

Dan. 5. 22. hast not h. thine heart 

Phil. 2. 8. h. himself and became obedjent 

Deut. = 14. humbled her, 22. 24, 29. Ezek. 22 
10, 11. 

Col. 3. 12. put on humbleness of mind 

Mic. 6. 8. walk humbly with thy God 

Pr. 22. 4. by iumility are riches and honour, 
15, 33. and 18. 2. 

Acts 20 19 serv'ng Lord with all h. 


ourselves therefore under 
uncire’ -acised hearts be hum- 


49. 
,1DOL, 2 Chr. 15, 16. and 33, 7. 


Ip 


Col. 2. 18. in a sluntary h, 2 isk 
1 Pet. 5. 5. be clothed with h. “4 
HUNGER, Ex. 16, 3, Deut. 28. 48 — 
Ps, 34. 10. young lions suffer h ° 
Pr. ¥, 15. an idle soul shall suffer h 
Jer. 42. 14. no war nor have h. of bread 
Lam. 4. 9. sword better than s ain with @ 
Deut. 8. 3. suffered thee to h. . 
Is. 49. 10. shall not h. nor thirst, Rev. 7. 16 
Mat, 5. 6. blessed are they that h.after 
Luke 6. 21. blessed are ye thath. now 
25. wo to you that are full, for ye 
shall h. - 
Jobn 6. 35. that cometh to me shall never h 
Rom. 12. 20. if thine enemy h. feed him. 
1 Cor. 4. 11. we both h. and thirst, and are 
11. 34. if any man h. let him eat af 
home 
Ps. 107. 9 fill the kungry with ness 
146. 7. God giveth food to the h, at 
Pr. 25. 21. if thine enemy be h. give him 
27.7. to h, every bitter thing is sweet 
Is. 58.7. is it not to deal thy bread to the h. 
T0. if thou draw out thy soul to the h. 
65. 13. shall eat; but ye shall be h. 
Ezek. 18. 7. hath given his bread to h. 16 
Luke’1. 53. filled the h. with good things 
Phil. 4. 12. how to be full and to be h. 
HUNT, 1 Sam. 26, 20. Job 38, 39. 
Ps. 140. 11. evil doth b, the violent man 
Pr. 6, 26, adultress will h, for precious 
12. 27, slothful roasts not what he took 


in h. 
Ezek. 13. 18. ye h. the souls of my peoples 
Job 10, 16, thou huntest me as a fierce lion 
HURT, Gen. 4. 23. and 26. 29 
Josh. 24. 20. he will turn and do you h. 
Ps. 15. 4. sweareth to his h. and changeth 
Eccl. 5, 13. riches kept for owners to their h ~ 
Jer. 6. 14. healed h. of the daughter, 8. 11,21 
Rev. 2. 11. shall not be h. of second death 

6. 6. Be not the oil and wine, 7.3. and 

4 


Ezra 4. 15. hurtful, Ps. 144, 10. 
1 Tim. 6. 9. fall into foolish and h. lusts . 
HUSBAND, Gen. 3. 6, 16. and 29. 32, 
Ex, 4. 25. bloody h. art thou to me, 26, 
Is. 54. 5. thy Maker is thy h Lord of hoste 
Jer, 31. 32. though [ was an h. to them 
Mark 10. 12. if a woman put away her h 
John 4. 17. I have no h, 18. and five h. 
1 Cor. 7, 14. unbelieving h. is sanctified by 
34. careth how she may please her hb 
14, 35, let them ask their bh. at home 
2 Cor. 11. 2. espoused you to one h, 
Eph. 5. 22. wives submit to your own h. 
23. the h. is the head of the wife, 24 
25 hb. love your wives, as Christ, Coi 
3 


33, the wife see that reverence her h 
Col. 3. 18. wives submit to your own h. 
1 Pet. 3. 1. subject to their own h. 

7. ye b. dwell with them, according 


to 
HUSBANDMAN, my Father is, John 15. 1. 
1 Tim. 2. 6. h. that labours must be 
James 5. 7. h. waiteth for precious fruits 
1 Cor. 3. 9. ye are God’s husband 
HYMN, Mat. 26. 30. Eph. 5. 19, Col. 3. 16 
HYPOCRISY, Is. 32. 6. Mat. 23. 28. Mark 
12. 15. Luke 12. 1. 1 Tim, 4. 2. James 3. 
17. 1 Pet..2..1. 
Mat. 7. 5. hypocrite, Luke 6. 42. and 13. 15 
24. 51. appoint him his portion with h 
Job 20, 5, joy of h. is but for a moment 
27. 8. what is the hope of the h. 
36. 13. h. in heart heap up wrath 
Is. 9. 17. every one is an h. and evil doer 
33. 14. fearfulness hath surprised the h 
Mat. 6. 2. hypocrites, 6. 16, and 15. 7. and 16, 
3. and 23. 13, 14, 15, 23. 
Job 8. 13. the h. hope shall perish 
15. 34. congregation of h. shall be deso- 


ar 


IDLE, they be, Ex. 5. 8, 17. 

Pr. 19. 15, an i. soul shall suffer hunger 

Mat. 12. 36. of every i. word give account 
20. 3. standing i. 6. why stand ye i. 

Luke 24. 11. words seemed as i. tales 

1 Tim. 5. 13, they learn to be i not only i 

Prov. 31. 27, idleness, Ecel. 10. 18. Je 


Is. 66. 3. as if he blessed an i. 

Zech. 11. 17. woe to the i. shepherd 

I Cor. 8. 4. an i. is nothing in (ne world 
Ps. 96. 5. gods of nations are tale 

Is. 2. 8. land is full of i. they erties 
Jer. 50. 38, they are mad upon their 

Hos, 4. 17. Ephraim is joined to 4 

Acts 15. 20. abstain from pollutions of , 
Rom. 2. 22. thou that abhorrest i 


42 


IM 


. Cor 8. 1. touching things offered to i. 

2Cor 6. 16. agreement hath the temple of 
God with i. 

1 John 5. 21. keep 1 piensa from i. 

Rey. 2. 14. to eat things sacrificed to i. 

9. 20. worship devils and i.of gold 

1 Cor. 5. 10, 11. idolater, 6. 92 and 10. 7. Eph. 
5. 5. Rev. 21. 8. and 22. 15. 

t Em. 15, 23, stubbornness as iniquity and 


Acts 17. 16. the city wholly given to i. 

1 Cor. 10. 14. dearly beloved, flee from i. 

Gal. 5. 20. i. witchcraft, hatred, wrath 

Col. 3. 5, covetousness, which is i. 

1 Pet. 4. 3. walked in abominable idolatries 

JEALOUS God, Iam a, Exod. 20. 5. and 84. 
14. Deut. 5. 9. and 6. 15. Josh. 24. 19. 

be es 19. 10. I have been very j. for the 


rd, 14. 
Ezek. Jo. 25. be j. for my holy name 
Joel 2. 18. will Lord be j. for his land 
Nah. 1. 2. God is j. and Lord revengeth 
Zech. 1. 14. Lam j. for Jerusalem, 8. 2. 
2 Cor. 11. 2. j. over you with godly jealousy 
Deut 29. 20. Lord’s j. shall smoke against 


man 
32. 16. provoked him to j. with strange 
gods, 21. 1 Kings 14.22. Ps. 78. 58. 
Ps. 79. 5. shall thy j. burn like fire 
Prov. 6. 34. j. is the rage of a man 
Song 8. 6. j. is cruel as the grave 
Rom. 10. 19. provoke them to j. 11. 11. 
1 Cor. 10. 22. do we provoke Lord to j. 
JEHOVAH, Exod. 6.3. Ps. 83. 18. Is. 12. 2. 
and 26. 4. Gen: 22.14, Exod. 17. 15. Judges 
6. 24. it is about 2000 times translated 
Lord, in capitals 
JERUSALEM, for the church, Is. 24. 23. 
and 62. 1. and 66. 10, 13. Jer. 3. 17. Joel 2. 
32. and 3. 16,17. Zech. 12. 10. and 8. 22. 
Gal. 4. 25, 26. Heb. 12. 22. Rev. 3. 12. and 


21.2. 

JESHURUN, i. e. Israel, Deut. 32. 15. and 
33. 5, 26. Is. 44. 2. 

JESUS, or Joshua, Acts 7. 45. Heb. 4. 8. 

JESUS the Saviour of men, Mat. 1. 21. and 
2. 1. and 8. 29. and 14. 1. and 27. 37. 1 Cor. 
12. 3. 2 Cor. 4.5. Eph. 4. 21. Heb. 2. 9. and 
12. 2. Rev. 22. 16. and in about 650 other 


laces 
sEWS first, and also Greeks, Rom. 1. 16. and 
9, 10, 28. not a J. which is one outward- 
ly, but isa J. which is one inwardly, 29. 

' 19, 12. no difference between J. and Greek 

1 Cor. 9. 20. to J. | became as a J. to gain J. 

Gal. 3. 28. neither J. nor Greek, Col. 3. 11. 

Rev. 2. 9. say they are J. and are not, 3. 9. 

JEWELS, I make up my, Mal. 3. 17. 

IGNORANCE, sin through, Lev. 4. 2, 13, 22, 
27. Num. 15. 24, 25. Acts 3. 15. 

Acts 17. 30. times of this i. God winked at 

Epb. 4. 18. alienated through i. in them 

Ps. 73. 22. so foolish Was I and ignorant 

Js. 63. 16. though Abraham be i. of us 

Rom 10. 3. being i. of God’s righteousness 

1 Cor. 14. 38. if any man be i. let him be i. 

Heb. 5. 2. who can have compassion on i. 

Acts 17. 23. ignorantly, 1 Tim. 1. 13. 

ILLUMINATED, Heb. 10. 32. 

IMAGE, Lev. 26. 1. Dan. 2. 31. 

Gen. 1. 26. let us make man in our own, 1. 

27. and 5. 1. and 9. 6. Col. 3. 10. 
5. 3. Adam begat a son after his i. 

Ps, 73. 20. Lord, thou shalt despise their i. 

Mat. 22. 20. whose i. is this, Luke 20. 24. 

Rom. 8. 29. conformed to the i. of his Son 

1 Cor, 15. 49. have borne the i. of the earthy 
we shall also bear i. of heavenly 

2 Cor. 3. 18. into same i. from glory to glory 

4. 4. Christ who is the i. of God, Col. 
1. 15, 

Heb. 1. 3. express i. of his person 

Rev. 13. 14. make an i. to the beast 

Exod. 23. 24. break down images, 34. 13. 

IMAGINE, Ps. 2. 1. Nah. 1. 9. Zech: 7. 10. 
and 8. 17. Acts 4. 25. 

Gen. 6. 5. every imagination of thought was 
evil, 8. 21. Deut. 29. 19. Prov. 6. 18. Lam. 
3. 60, 61. Rom. 1. 21. 2 Cor. 10. 5. 

IMMEDIATELY, Mark 4. 15. Acts 12. 23, 

IMMORTAL, invisible, 1 Tim. 4. 17. 

Koin. 2. 7. seek for immortality ; eternal 

1 Cor. 15. 53. this mortal must put on i. 

1 Tim. 6. 16. who only hath i. in light 

2 Tim. 1. 10. brought i. to light by gospel 

IMMUTABLE, Heb. 6. 17, 18. 

IMPAR1, Luke 3. 11. Rom. 1. 11. 1 Thess. 


2 8. 

IMPENITENT heart, Rom. 2. 5. 
fMPERIOUS, whorish woman, Ezek. 16 30. 
IMPORTUNIYY, Luke 11. 8. 
LMPLACABLE, unmerciful, Rom. 1. 31. 
IMPOSSIBLE, Mat. 17. 20 and 19. 26. 
Luke 1. 37. with God nothing is i. 

7 1. it is i. but offences will come 


1N 


Heb. 6, 4. it is i. for those once enlightened 
18. in two things it is i. for God to lie 
11. 6. without faith it is i. to please God 
IMPUDENT, Prov. 7. 13. Ezek. 2. 4. 
IMPUTE, 1 Sam. 22. 15, Ley. 7. 18. and 3.7. 
Ps. 32, 2. to whom Lord i. not iniquity 
Rom. 4. 6. i. righteousness without works 
8. blessed to whom Lord will not i. 
11. righteousness might he i. to them 
22. i. to him for righteousness, 24. 
5. 13. sin is not i. when there is nolaw 
2 Cor. 5. 19 not i. their trespasses to them 
James 2; 23. i. to him for righteousness 
IN Christ, Acts 24. 24. Rom. 12, 5. 1 Cor. 1. 
2, 30. and 3, 1. and 15. 18, 22. 2 Cor. 1. 21. 
and 2. 14. and 3. 14. and 5. 17, 19. and 12. 
2. Gal. 1. 22. Eph. 1. 1, 3, 10, 12, 20. and 2. 
6, 10, 13. Phil. 1. 1, 13. and 2. 1, 5. and 3. 
14, Col. 1. 2, 4. 
Z Wee 1. lean God, 4. 16. John 3. 21. Col. 
Gen. 15. 6. in the Lord, Ps. 4. 5. and 31. 24. 
and 34.2. and 35.9. and 37. 4, 7. Is. 45. 17, 
24, 25. Jer. 3. 23. Zech. 12. 5. 1 Cor. 1. 31. 
and 4. 17. and 7, 22, 39. Eph. 2. 21. and 6. 
10. Phil. 4. 2, 4, Col. 3. JS. and 4. 7,17. 1 
Thess. 5. 12. Philem. 16, 20. Rev. 14. 13. 
INCHANTMENT, Lev. 19. 26. Num. 23. 23. 
Eccl. 10. 11. Is. 47. 9. 

INCLINE heart, Josh, 24, 23. Judges 9. 3. 1 
Kings 8. 58. Ps. 119. 36, 112. and 141. 4. 
Ps. 78. 1. incline ear, 40. 1. and 116. 2. Prov. 

2.2. and 5. 13. Jer. 7, 24,26. and ll. 8. 
and 17. 23. and 25. 4. and 34. 14. and 35. 
15. and 44. 5. Is. 55, 3. 
INCLOSED, Ps. 17. 10. and 22. 16. Song 4. 
12. and 8. 9. Lam. 3. 9. 
INCONTINENT, 1 Cor. 7. 5. 2 Tim. 3. 3. 
INCORRUPTIBLE God, Rom, 1. 23. 
1 Cor. 9. 25. to obtain an 1. crown 
15, 52. dead raised i. 
1 Pet. 1. 4. begotten to an inheritance i. 
23. ~ not of corruptible seed, but 
of i. 
1 Cor. 15. 42, 50, 53, 54. incorruption 
INCREASE, Lev. 19. 25. and 25. 7. 
Lev. 25. 36. take no usury nor i. 37. 
Num, 32, 14. risen up an i. of sinful men 
Deut. 16 15. bless thee in all thine i. 
Ps. 67. 6. the earth yield her i. 85, 12. 
Prov. 3. 9. with first-fruits of all thine i. 
Is. 9. 7. of the i. of his government no end 
Ezek. 18. 8. neither taken any i. 13. 17. 
1 Cor. 3. 6. I planted ; but God gave the i. 7. 
Col. 2. 19. increaseth with the i. of God 
Ps. 62. 10. if riches i. set not your heart 
115. 14. Lord shall i. you more and more 
Prov. 1. 5. wise man will i. learning, 9. 9. 
Eccl. 5. 11. when goods i. they are 
Is. 29. 19. meek shall i. their joy in Lord 
Luke 17. 5. Lord i. our faith 
John 3. 30. he must i. but I must decrease 
1 Thess, 3. 12, Lord make you to i. in love 
2 Tim. 2. 16. will i. to more ungodliness 
Ezra 9. 6. iniquities are increased over head 
Is. 9. 3. multiplied nation, not i. the joy 

26. 15. hast i, nation, Lord, hast i. nation 
Luke 2. 52. Jesus i. in wisdom and stature 
Acts 6, 7. the word of God i. and apostles 
Rev. 3. 17. am rich and i. with goods 
Eccl. 1. 18. inercaseth knowledge, i. sorrow 
Is. 40. 29. have no might, he i. strength 
Col. 1, 19. whole body i. with increase of God 
1 Chron. 11. 9, David went on increasing 
Col. 1. 10. i. in knowledge of God 
INCREDIBLE thought, Acts 26. 8. 
INCURABLE wound, Job 34. 6. Jer. 15. 18 
Mic. 1. 9. i. bruise, Jer. 30. 12, 15. 
INDEED, 1 Kings 8. 27. 1 Chron. 4. 10, Mat. 

3. 11. Luke 4. 24. John 1. 47. and 4. 42. and 
6. 55. & 8. 31, 36. 1 Tim. 5.3, 5. 1 Pet. 2. 4. 
INDIGNATION, Neb. 4. 1. Esther 5. 9. Ps. 
69. 24, and 78. 49. and 102. 10. 
Is. 10. 5. staff in their hand is my i. 

26. 20. hide thee until the i. be overpast 
Mic. 7. 9. I will bear the i. of the Lord 
Nah. 1. 6. who can stand before his 7. 

Mat. 20. 24. moved with i. 26. 8. they had i. 

Rom. 2. 8. i. and wrath, tribulation and 

2 Cor. 7. 11. yea, what, i. yea, what fear 

Heb. 10. 27. fiery i. which shall devour 

Rev. 14. 10. poured into the cup of his i. 

INDITING a good matter, Ps. 45. 1. 

INEXCUSABLE, O man, Rom. 2. 1. 

INFALLIBLE proofs, many, Acts 1. 3. 

INFANT, 1 Sam. 15.3 Job 3. 16. Is. 65. 20. 
Hos. 13. 16. Luke 18. 15. 

INFIDEL, 2 Cor. 6. 15, 1 Tim. 5. 8 

INFINITE iniquities, Job 22. 5, 

Ps. 147. 5. his understanding is i. 

| Nah. 3. 9. her strength, and it was i. 

INFIRMITY, this is my, Ps. 77. 10. 

Prov. 18. 14. spirit of man will sustain his i. 

Mat. 8. 17. himself took our infirmities 

Rom. 8. 26. the Snirit. also helpeth our i. 








IN 


Rom. 15 °. stzong ought to bear the i. of the 
€ 


wea 
2 Cor. 12. 9. glory in my i. 10, pleasure ini 
1 Tim. 5. 23. drink wine for thine often i. 
Heb. 4. 15. with the feeling of our i. 

5. 2. himself is compassed with i. 7, 2? 
INFLAME them, wine, Is. 5. 11. and 57.5 
INFLICTED punishment, 2 Cor. 2. 6, 
INFLUENGES of Pleiades, Job 38. 31. 
INGRAFTED word, receive, James 1. 21 
INHABIT, Prov. 10. 30. Is. 65, 21, 22. 

Ps, 22. 3. inhabitest the praises of Israel 
Is. 57. 15. lofty One that inkabiteth eternity 
INHERIT, Gen. 15. 8. Ps, 82. 8. 
1 Sam. 2. 8. to make them i, throne of 
Ps. 25. 13. his seed shall i, the earth 
37. 11, meek shall i. the earth, Mat. 5, & 
29, ignicous shall i, the land, Is. 60 
1 


82. 8 O God, thou shalt i. all nations 
Prov. 3. 35. wise shall i. glory ; but siiame 
8. 21. love me toi. substance ; I will 
HH 


fi 
Mat. 19. 29. hath forsaken, shall i everlast- 
ing life : 
25. 34. i. Kingdom prepared for you 
Mark 10. 17, what shall I de that I may i, 
eternal life, Luke 10725. and 18. 18. 
1 Cor. 6. 9. Sth st not i. kingdom ot 


oO ° 
15. 50. flesh and blood cannot i. king 
dom of God 
Gal. 5. 21. do endl things not i. kingdom of 
G 


0 
Heb. 6. 12. through faith i. the promises 
1 Pet. 3. 9. that ye shoula i, a blessing 
Rev. 21. 7. overcometh shall i. all things 
Num. 18. 20. I the Lord: am thy inheritance, 
Deut. 10. 9: and 18. 2. Ezek. 44. 28, 
Deut. 4. 20. a people of i. 9. 20, 29. and 32 
9. 1 Kings 8. 5. Ps. 28: 9. and 33. 12. and 
68. 9. and 74.2, and 78. 62,71. and 79.1 
and 94.14. and 106. 5, 40. Is, 19, 25. Jer. 
10. 16. and 51. 19. 
Ps. 16. 5. Lord is portion of mine i. and cup 
47. 4, Lord shall choose our i. for us 
Prov. 19. 14. riches are the i. of fathers 
Eccl. 7. 11. wisdom is good with an i. 
Acts 20. 32, i. among sanctified, 26, 18 
Eph. 1. 11. among whom he obtained an }. 
14. earnest of our i. and purchased 
possessions 
5. 5. hath an i. in kingdom of Christ 
and of God 
Col. 1. 12. partakers of the 1. of the saints 
3. 24. shall receive the reward of the i 
Heb. 9. 15. receive the promise of eternal i 
1 Pet. 1. 4. to an i. incorruptible, undefiled 
INIQUITY, Gen. 15. 16. and 19. 15, 
Exod, 20. 5. visiting i. of the fathers on chil- 
dren, 34. 7. Num. 14. 18. Deut. 5. 9. 
Exod. 34. 7. forgiving i. transgression and sin 
Lev. 26. 41. accept punishment of their i. 43 
Num. 23. 21. hath not beheld i. in Jacob 
Deut. 32. 4. a God of truth, without i. just 
Job. 4. 8. they that plough i. reap the same 
5. 16. i. stoppeth her mouth, Ps. 107. 42 
11. 6. less than thine i. deserveth, Ezra 


15. 16. man drinketh i. like water 
29, 23. put away i- far from thee 
34. 32. if I have done i. | willdono more 
Ps. 32.5. mine i. have [I not hid, and thou 
forgavest the i. of my sin 
39. 11. with rebukes correct man for i. 
49. 5. when i. of my heels compass me 
51. 5. behold I was shapen in i. 
66. 18. if I regard i. m my heart, Lord 
69. 27. add i. unto their 1. 
119 3. they also do not i they walk in 
133, let not any i. have dominion 
over 
Prov. 22. 8. soweth i. shall reap vanity 





Eccl. 3. 16. place of righteousn. i. was there 
Is. 1. 4. a people laden with i. a seed of evil 
5. 18. woe to ‘hem that draw i. with 
97. 9. by this shall i. of Jacob be purged 
33. 24. people shall be forgiven their i. 
40. 2. her warfare accomplished, he i 
pardoned 
53. 6. Lord laid on him the i. of us all 
57. 17. for i. of bis covetous. was | wroth 
Jer. 2.5. what i. have your fathers found in 


me 
3.13. only acknowledge thine i. that thou 
31. 30. every one shall die for his own i 
50. 20. i. of Israel be sought for and none 
Ezek. 3. 18. he shall die in hisi 19, and 18 
‘ 18. and 33. 8. 
18. 30. so i. shall not be yeur ruin 
Tian. 9. 24. make reconciliation for i. 
Hos. 34. 2. take away all i. and receive us 
Mic. 7. 18. a God Jike thee, that pardoneth 4 
Hab. 1. 13. Holy One canst not look on *. 





| Mat, 7. 93. depart from me, ye that waekt 


IN 


& wf. 24, 12. because i. shall abound, ove of 
4 ts 8, 23. in gall of bitterness and band of i. 
fom, 6. 19, servants to uncleanness and toi. 
unto i . 
1 Cor. 13, 6. charity rejoiceth not in i. 
2 Thess. 2. 7. mystery of i. already work 
2 Tim, 2. 19. that nameth Ch. depart from i. 
Tit. 2. 14. he might redeem us from all i. 
James 3. 6. tongue is a fire, a world of i. 
Ps. 18. 23. bg iniquity, 25. 11 and 32. 5. and 
38. 18. and 51. 2. 
Job 34. 22. workers of iniquity, Ps. 5. 5. and 6. 
8. and 14. 4. and 92.7. Pr, 10.29. and 21. 
15. Luke 13. 27. 
Lev. 16. 21. confess over him all iniquities 
26, 39. pine in their i. and i. of fathers 
Ezra 9 6. our i. are increased over 
13. punished Jess than our i. deserve 
Neh 9. 2. confessed the i. of their fathers 
Job 13. 26. to possess the i. of my youth 
Ps 38. 4. mine i. are gone over my head 

40. 12. mine i. have taken hold upon me 

51.9. hide from my sins ; blot out my i. 

65 3. i. prevail against me, as for our 
* 79 8. remember not against us former i. 

90. 8. thou hast set our i. before thee 

103. 3. who forgiveth all thine i. 

10. not rewartled usaccordingto ouri. 

107. 17. fools, because of i. are afflicted 

130. 3. if thou, Lord, shouldst mark i. 

8. he shall redeem Israel from all his]. 
Prov. 5. 22. his own i. shall take the wicked 
Is, 43. 24. hast wearied me with thy i. 

53. 5. he was wounded—bruised for i 
Jer. 14. 7. though our i. testify against us 
Dan. 4. 27. break off thy i. by shewing 
Mic. 7. 19. he will subdue our i. and cast 
Acts 3. 26. bless yon in turning from i. 
Rom. 4.7. blessed they whose f. are forgiven 
Rey. 18. 5. God hath remembered her i. 

{s. 53. 11. he shall bear their iniquities 

Jer. 53. 8. I will cleanse them from all—and 
will pardon all— 

Ezek. 43. 10. may be ashamed of all , 


Heb. 8. 12. their sins and—will [ remember | 


no more, 10. 17. 
Num. 14 34. shall ye bear your inigwities 
Is. 50 1 for—have ye sold yourselves 
59 saiae separated between you and 


3 defiled your fingers with i. 
65 7.—and the i. of your fathers 
Jer. 5 25.—turned away these things 
Ezak 24. 23, ye shall pine away for— 
36, 31. loathe yourselves for all— 
L shall have cleansed you from— 
Amos 3. 2. [ will punish you for all 
INJURED me, ye have rot, Gal. 4, 12. 
1 Tim. 1. 13. was a persecutor and injurious 
INK, 2 John 12. 3 John 13. 
INNER. 1 Kings 6. 27. Eph. 3. 16, 
(NNOCENT, Ps. 19. 13. Prov. 28. 20. 
Gen. 20. 5. in innocency of hands have I done 
Ps. 6. 6. wash my hands in i. 73. 13. 
Dan. 6. 22. before him i. was found in me 
Hos. 8. 5. how long ere they attain to i. 
(INNUMERABLE, Job 21. 33. Ps. 40. 12. 
Luke 12. 1. Heb. 11. 12. and 12, 22, 
INORDINATE, Ezek. 23. 11. Col. 3. 5. 
(INQUISITION, Deut. 19. 18. Ps. 9. 19. 
C(NSCRIPTION to unknown God, Acts 17. 


93, 
INSPIRATION, Job 32. 8.2 Tim. 3. 16. 
INSTANT, Is. 29. 5. and 30. 13. Jer. 18. 7. 
Rom. 12. 12. 2 Tim. 4. 2. Acts 12.5. 
Luke 7. 4. besought him instantly 
Acts 26. 7. i. serving God day and night 
INSTRUCT, Deut. 4. 36. and 32. 10. 
Neh. 9. 20. thy good spirit to i. them 
Job 40. 2. contendeth with the Almighty i. 
Ps 2.10. be i. ye judges of the earth 
16. 7, my reins i. me in the night season 
32. 8. I will i. thee, and teach thee 
Song 8. 2. mother who wonld i. me 
is 8. 11. Lord instructea me with a strong 
28 26 his God doth i. him to discretion 
Dan. 11. 33. that understand, shall i. many 
Mat. 13. 52. every scribe, i. unto the kingdoin 
1 Cor. 2, 16, the Lord, that he may i. him 
Phil. 4. 12. in all things fam i. both to be 
2 Tim. 2. 25. in meekness j. those that 
Rom, 2. 20. an instructor of the foolish 
1 Cor. 4. 15. have ten thousand i. in Christ 
Job 33- 16. sealeth their instruction 
Ps. 50, 17. hatest i. and easteth my words 
Prov 4. 13. taxe fast hold of i. keep her 
5. 12. how have f hated i. and despised 
19. 27. cease to hear i. that canseth toerr 


23.12. apply thy heart toi and thy ears) 


2 Tim, 3. 16. profitable for i. in righteousness 

(NS'TRUMENTS of ernelty, Gen. 49. 5. 

Ps. 7.13. prepared for him i of death 

Rom. 6. 13. neither yseld members i. of un- 
acer cc but i. of righteousness to 








JO 


Ts. 32. 7. the i. of the chur! are evil 


iJu 
Rom 15 13. fill you with 


‘ all 1 anc 
INTANGLE, Mui. 22. 15. Gal. 5. 1.2 Tim. 2. ,2 Cor. 1. 24. we are helpers of yourj. = 


4. 2 Pet. 2. 20. 
INTEGRITY of my heart, Gen. 20. 5. 
Job 2. 3. still he holdeth fast his i. 
27. 5. I will not remove mine i. from me 
Ps. 7. 8. according to my i. that is in me 
25, 21. Jet i. and uprightness preserve 
26. 1. I have walked in\mine i, 
Prov. Ll. 3. i. of upright shall guide them 
INTERCESSION, Jer. 7. 16. and 27. 1¢ 
Is. 53. 12. made i. for the transgressors 
Rom. 8. 26. Spirit maketh i. for us 27. 
34. who also maketh i. for 
11. 2. Elias maketh i. to God against 
Israel 
1 Tim. 2. 1. prayers and i, be made for 
Heb. 7, 25. he ever liveth to make i. for 
Is. 59. 16. wondered there was nu intercessor 
INTERMEDDLBE, Prov. 14. 10. and 18. 1. 
INTERPRETATION, Gen. 40. 5. and 41. 11. 
Judges 7. 15. Dan. 2. 4,7, 36. 1 Cor. 12. 
10. and 14, 26, 2 Pet. 1. 20. ; 
Job 33. 23. interpreter one among a thousand 
INTREAT, Gen. 12. 16. and 23. 8. Ex. 8. 8. 
and 9, 28. and 10. 17. Jer. 15. 1. 
1 Sam. 2. 25. man sin, who sha . i. for 
1 Cor. 4. 13, we suffer ; beine defamed, we i. 
1 Tim, 5.1. but i. him as a father 
Jam. 3. 17. gentle and easy to be intreated 
Prov. 18. 23. the poor useth intreaties 
2 Cor..8. 4. praying us with much i. that 
{INTRUDING, into these things, Col. 2. 18. 
INVENT, Amos 6. 5. Rom. 1. 30. 
Ps. 99, 8. tookest vengeance of their inven- 


tions 
106. 29. provoked him with their i. 
39. went a whoring with their own. 

Prov. 8. 12. find out knowledge of witty i. 
Eee}. 7..29, men have sought out many i. 
INVISIBLE, Rom. 1. 20. Col. 1. 15, 16.1 

Tim. |. 17. Heb. 11. 27. 
INWARD friends abhorred me, Job 19. 19. 
Ps. 5. 9. inward part, 51. 6. Prov. 20. 27. Jer 

31. 33, Luke 11. 39. 
Rom. 7. 22. inward man, 2 Cor. 4. 16. 
2 Cor. 7. 15. inward affection is abundant 
Ps. 62. 4 curse inwardly, Mat. 7. 15. i. wolves 
Rom. 2. 29, he is a Jew that is one i. 
JOIN, Exod. 1. 10. Ezra 9. 14. 
Prov. 11. 21. though hand j. in hand, 16. 5. 
[s. 5. 8. woe to them that j. house to house 
Jer. 50 5. let us j. ourselves to the Lord 
Acts 5, 13. of the rest durst no man j. him- 


self 
9. 26. assayed to j. himself to the dis- 
Hos. 4. 17. 


ciples 
Ephraim is joined to idols 
Num. 25. 3. Israel j. himself to Baal-peor, Ps. 
106, 28, 
Eccl. 9. 4. j. to all living there is hope 
Zech, 2. 11. many nations shall be j. to Lord 
Mat. 19. 6. what God hath j. let not man 
1 Cor. 1. 10. be perfectly j. together in same 
6. 17. he that is j. to Lord is one spicit 
Eph. 5. 31. shall be j.*to his wife 
Col, 2. 19. all the body by joints and bands 
Heb. 4. 12. dividing asunder of j. and marrow 
SOURNEY, Num. 9. 13. Rom. 1. 10. 
JOY, 1 Chron. 12. 40. 2 Chron. 20. 27. 
Neh. 8. 10. the j. of Lord is your strength 
Esther 8. 17. the Jews had j. and gladness 
Job 20. 5. j. of hypocrite is for a moment 
Ps. 16. 11. in thy presence is fulness of j. 
30. 5. but j. cometh in the morning 
43. 4. I will go to God, my exceeding j, 
51, 8. make me_heur j. and gladness 
12. restore to me j. of thy salvation 
126. 5. who sow in tears shall reap in j. 
137.6. prefer Jerusalem above my chief j. 
Eccl. 9. 7. eat thy bread with j. and gladness 
Is. 9. 3. bast not increased the j.; they j. 
according to the j. in harvest. 
19.3. with j. shall draw water out of wells 
35. 10 with songs and everlastingj.; they 
shall obtain everlasting j. upon 
their heads 
3. give them the oil of j. for moritning 
7. everlasting j. shall be to them 
66. 5. the Lord shall appear to your j. 
Zeph. 3. 17. the Lord wil’: over thee 
Mat. 2. 1% rejoiced with'exceeding grcat j. 
13. 29. hear the word, and with j. re- 
ceiveth 
25.21. enter into the} of tny Lord, 23. 
Luke 1. 44. babe leaped in my womb for j. 
15. 7. j. shall he in heaven over one 
24. 41, while they believed not for j. 
John 15. 11. that your j. might be, 16. 24. 
16, 20. your sorrow be turned into j. 


61. 


2,3. my j. isthe j. of youall 
Gal. 5. 22. fruit of the spirit is love, j. 
Phil. 4. 1. brethren, my j. and crown’ 
1 oo 1:6 receive word with j. of Hoty 
oe Sixt 
Heb. 12. 2. who for the j set before hin — 
13. 17. give account with j. not with 
James 1. 2. cont it all j. when ye fall * 
1 Pet. ~ x tebe a ire ° eakable 
. 13. rejoice glad with exceeding }j. 
1 John 1. 4. we write that your j. be full ? 
Col. 2. 5. joying and beholding your order 
Heb, 12. 11. no chastening is joyous but 
Ezra 6, 22. the Lord had made them j. i 
I's. 35. 9. my soul shall be j. in the Le 
63. 5. I will praise thee with j. lips 
89. 15. blessed they that know j. sound 
Eccl. 7. 14. in day of prosperity be j. 22 
Is. 56.7. make them j. in my house of prayer 
61. 10. my soul shall be j. in God 
2 Cor. 7.4, exceeding j. in all our tribulations | 
Deut, 28. 47. servedst not the Lord with jey- 
fulness " 
Col. 1. 11. patience and long suffering wit j 
Eccl. 9. 9. live joyfully with the wife of 
Heb. 10. 34. took j. the spoiling of your 
IRON sharpeneth iron, Pr. 27. 17. 
Eccl. 10. 10. if the i. be blunt, put to 
Is. 48. 4. neck is an i. sinew, and brow 
Jer, 15, 12. shall i. break the northern i. 
Dan. 2. 33. legs of i. his feet of i. and clay’ 
4. 23. even with a band of i. and brass 
5. 23. praised gods of silver, brass and i 
1 Tim. 4. 2. conscience seared with a hot i. 
ISSUES from death, Ps, 68.20. . 
Pr. 4, 23. out of the heart are i. of life 
ITCHING ears, 2 Tim. 4. 3. : ; 
JUDGE, Deut. 17. 9. and 25. 2. 
Gen. 18. 25. shall not the J. of earth do 
Ex, 2. 14. who made thee aj. Acts 7. 27. 
Judges 11.27. Lord the J. be j. this day, 16.5 
1 Sam. 2. 25. the j. shall j. him ; but i? 
Is, 33. 22. Lord is our j. and our lawgiver | 
Ps. 68. 5. father of fatherless and j. of widows 
75. 7. God is the j. he putteth down, 50. 6. 
Tuke 12. 14, who made me a j. over you 
Acts 10, 42. to be the J. of quick and dead 
2 Tim. 4, 8. Lord the righteous J, shall give 
Heb. 12. 23. are come to God the J. of all © 
James 5. 9. the J. standeth before the door 
Gen. 16. 5. Lord j. between me and thee, 1 
. Sam. 24, 12. 
eut. 32. 36. the Lord shall j. his peo Ps. 
135, 14. Heb. 10. 30. seis. 
Ps. 7. 8. Lord shall j. the people, j. me O 


Lord 
9.8. Lord shall j. the world in righteous- 
ness, 96, 13. and 98. 9. Acts 17 31 
Mic. 3, 11. the heads thereof j. for reward 
Mat. 7. 1. j. not that ye be not judged 
John 5, 30. as I hear I J. and my judgment 
12. 47. I came rot to j. the world but 
Acts 23. 3. sittest thou to j. me after the 
Rom. 2. 16. when God shall j. the secrets of 
. 3. 6. then how shall God j. the world 
14. 10. why dost thou j. thy brother 
1 Cor. 4, 3. Ij. not mine own self 
a; ieee before the time, until 
the 
6. 3. know ye that we shall j. angels 
1lL. 31. if we ould j. ourselves we 
shall 
14, 29. let the prophets speak, and 
others j. 
Col. 2. 16. let no man j. you in meat; or in 
2 Tim. 4. 1. who shalij. the quick and the 
dead, 1 Pet. 4. 5. t 
James 4, 11. if ye j. the law ; not a doer, but 


aj. 
Ps. 51. 4, judgest, Rom. 14. 4. James 4, 12, 
7. 11, God judgeth the righteous 
58. 11. he is a God that j. in the earth 
John 5. 22. the Father j. no man; but hath 
committed all ju gment unto the Son 
1 Cor. 2. 15. he that is spiritual j. all things 
4. 4. he ths« j. me, is the Lord 
Mat. 19. 28. judging 12 tribes, Luke 22. 30. 
Deut. 1. 17. the judgment is God’s 
32. 4. all his ways are j.a God of truth 
Ds. J. 5. the ungodly shall not stand in the }. 
9. 16. the Lord is known by his j. 
101. 1. I will sing of metey and Jj. 
119. 66. teach me good j. for I believed 
142, 2. enter not into j. with thy servant 
149. 9. to execute upon them the j. written 
Pr. 21. 15. it is joy to the just to do j. : 
29. 26. every man’s j. cometh from Ler4 
Ecel. 11.9. God will bring unto j. 12. 14.7 


22. your j. no man taketh from you | Is. 1.27. Zion shall be redeemed with j. — ” 


17.13. have my j. fulfilled in themselves 
Acts 20. 24. finish my course with j. 
Rom. 14. 17. righteousness and peace, and j. 
in the Holy Ghost 


28. 17. j. also will I lay to the line, and, 
30. 18. Lord is a God of j. Joh 35. 14 — 
42. 1, shall bring forth j. lo Gentires © ~ 
53. 8. he was taken from prison ana J 


JU 


as. 61.8 Lthe Lerd love j. and hate robbery 
Jer. 5. 1. if there be any that executeth j. 
8. 7. they know not the j. of the Lord 
10. 24. correct, but with j. not in anger 


Dan. 4, 7. all whose ways are j. 
7. 22. j. was given to the saints 
Hos. 12. 6. keep mercy and j. wait on God 
Amos 5.7 who turn j. to wormwood 
“ 24. let j. run down as waters, and 
Mat. 5,21 be in danger of the j. 22. 
12. 20. till he send forth j. unto victory 
Jobn 5, 22. Father committed all j. to Son 
27. given him authority to execute j. 
9. 39. for j. 1 am come into the world 
16. 8. he will reprove world of sin and j. 
Acts 24. 25. he reasoned of j. to come 
Rom 5. 18. j.cameon all men to condemnat. 
14. 10. must all stand hefore j. seat of 
Christ 
Heb. 9. 27. all men once to die, but after 


this j. 
1 Pet, 4. 17. j. must begin at house of God 
Jude 15, to execute j. upon all the ungodly 
Rey. 17. 1. shew thee j. of great whore 
Ps. 19. 9. the judgments of Lord are true 

| 36, 6, thy j. are a great deep, O Lord 

119. 75° I Know that thy j. are right 
108. O Lord, teach me thy j. 
120. Lam afraid of thy j. 
Is. 26. 8. in the way of thy j. we waited 
9. when thy j. are in the earth 

Jer. 12. 1. let ine talk with thee of thy j. | 
Rem. 11. 33: how unsearchable are his j. 
IVORY, 1 Kings 10. 18. and 22. 39. Ps. 45.8. 

Song 5. 14. and 7. 4. Ezek. 27 6. Amos 3 

15. and 6. 4. Rev. 18, 12 
JUST man was Noah, Gen. 6. 9. 
Lev. 19. 36. j. balance, j. weights, a j.ephaa, 

and a j. hin, Deut. 95. 15. Bzek. 45. 10. 
Deut. 16. 20. that which is j. shalt thou fol- 


32. 4.a ‘God of truth, j. and rignt, is he 
2 Sam. 23. 3. ruleth over men must be j. 
Nen. 9. 33. j. in all that is brought upon us 
Jon 4. 17. shall man be more j. than God 
9, 2. how should mau be j. with God 
Pr. 4. 18. path of the j. is as the shining 
10. 6. blessings are on the head of the j. 
11. 1. but a j. weight is his delight 
32. 21. no evil shall happen to the j. 
17, 26. tu punish the j. is not good 
18. 17. first in his own cause seemeth j. 
20 7, aj. man walketh in his integrity 
21, 15. it is joy to the j. to do judgment 
24. 16. j. man falleth seven times, and 
riseth up again 
Boel. 7. 15. j. man that perisheth in his right- 
eousness 
20. there is not aj. man on earth 
8. 14. be j. men, to whom it happeneth 
Is. 26. 7. way of the j. is uprightness; thou 
dest weigh the path of the j. 
45, 21. none beside mea j. God and Sa- 
viour 
Ezek. 18. 9. ne is j. he shall surely live 
Hab. 2. 4. j. shall live by bis faith, Rom. 1. 
17. Gal. 3. 11. Heb. 10. 38. 
Zeph. 3. 5. the j. Lord is in midst thereof 
Zech. 9. 9. he is j. and having salvation 
Mat. 1. 19. Joseph—being a j. man 
5. 45. sendeth rain on j. and on the un- 
just 
Luke 15. 7. more than over 99 j. persons 
20. 20 who should feign themselves j. 
John 5. 30 my judgment is j. because I seek 
not 
Acts 7. 52 shewed coming of j. one, 22. 14. 
24.15 resurrection both of j.and unjust 
Rom. 2. 1:4. not the hearers of the law are j. 
3. 26. he might be j. and justifier of him 
7. 12. commandment holy, j. and good 
Phil. 4. 8. whatsoever thingsare trie, j. pure 
Col. 4. 1. give that which is j. and equal 
Heb. 2. 2. received a j. recompence of re- 
ward 
19, 23. spirits of j. men made perfect 
] Pet. 3. 18. suffered once j. for the unjust 
1 John 1. 9. he is faithful and j. to forgive 
Kev. 15. 3. j. and true are thy ways 
Mic 6,8. to do justly, and love mercy 
Luke 23 4]. we indeed j. for we receive \ 
1 Thess. 2. 1. how j. we behaved ourselves 
Gen. 18. 19. to do justice and judgment | 
Job 37, 23. excellent in powerand plenty of j. | 
Ps, 89.14. j. and judgment are the habitation | 
of thy throne | 
Proy. 8. 15. by me princes decree j. 
Jer. 31. 23, O habitation of j. 50. 7. 
oe i 45. 9. execute judgment and), Jer. | 


93. iS 
JUSTIFY not the wicked, Exod. 23, 7. 
Teut, 25. 1. they shall j. the righteous, bad 
Job 9. 20. if I} myself. my mouth condemn | 
2. 5. God forbia that I should. j. you | 
33 32. speak, for | dosire to j thee 








KE 


Is. 5. 23. woe to them thar j. the wicked, for 
reward 
53. 11. shall my righteous servant j. many 
Luke 10. 29. he, willing to j. himself 
16. 15. ye are they which j. yourselves 
Rom. 3.30. God shall j. circumcision by faith 
Gal, 3. 8. God would j. heathen through 
Job 11, 2. should a man full of talk be j. 
13. 18. L know L shall be justified 
25. 4. how can aman be j. with God 
33.2, he j. himself rather than God 
Ps. 51. 4. mightest be j. when thou speakest 
143. 2. . thy sight shall no man living 
rej. 
Is. 43, 9. that they may be j. 26. 
45, 25. inthe Lord shall seed of Israel be j 
Jer. 3. 11. hath j. herself more than Jrdah 


Ezek. 16. 51. j. thy sisters in all abomina- 
tions, 52. 
Mat. 11. 19. wisdom is j. of her children, 


Luke 7. 35. 
12. 37. by thy words thou shalt be j. 
Luke 7, 29. j. God being baptized of John 
18. 14. went away j. rather than the 
Acts 13. 39. are j. from all things, from which 
we could not be j. by the law of Moses 
Rom. 2. 13. doers of the ‘aw shall be j. 
3. 4. might be j. in thy sayings 
20. there shall no flesh be j. in his 
signt 
24. being j. freely by his grace 
28. man is j. by faith without deeds 
2. if Abraham were j. by works, he 
5. 1. being j. by faith, we have peace 
9. being j. by his blood, be saved 
8. 30. whom he j. them he also glorified 
1 Tor. 4. 4. yet am [ not hereby j. 
6. 11. ye are j. in name of Lord Jesus 
Gal. 2, 16. not j. by works of the law, we might 
be j. by the faith of Christ, 17, 
3. 11. a man is j. by the law, it is evi- 


t 


nt 
24, that we might be j. by faitn 
5. 4. j. by the law, are fallen from grace 
1 Tim. 3. 16. God manifest in flesh, j. in 
Spirit 
Tit. 3. 7. that being j. by his grace 
James 2. 21, was not Abraham j. by works 
24. by works aman is j. not.by faith 
25. was not Rahab j. by works when 
Prov. 17. 15. he that justifeth the wicked 
Is. 50. 8. he is near, that j. me 
Rom. 4. 5. God that j. the ungodly 
8, 33. it is God that j. who is he that 
3. 26. the justifier of him that believeth 
1 Kings 8. 32. condemning the wicked and 
justifying the righteous, 2 Chr, 6, 23. 
Rom. 4. 25. raised for our justification 
5. 16. gift is of many offences unto j. 
18. free gift came op all men, to j. 
of life 


K 


KEP, Gen. 2. 15, and 33. 9. 
Gen. 18. 19. they shall k. the way of the Lord 
28. 15. Tam with thee and will k. thee 
20. if God will be with me, and k. 
me 
23. 7. k. thee far from a false matter 
20. | send an angel to k. thee in the 
Nun. 6. 24. the Lord bless thee and k. thee 
Deut. 23. 9. k. thee from every wicked 
29. 4. k. words of this covenant and do 
1 Sam, 2. 9, be will k..the feet of Ins 
1 Chr. 4. 10. thou wouldest k. me from 
Ps, 25. 10. to such as k. his covenant, 103. 18. 
20. k. my soul, 17.8. kK. me as the apple 
39. 1. [will kK. my mouth with a bridle 
89. 28. my merey will [ k. for him for 
91, 11. angels to k, thee im all thy ways 
103. 9. not chide, nor k. bis anger for 
106. 3. blessed are they that k. judgment 
119. 2. k., his testimonies, 88. 129, 146. k. 
thy precepts, 4. 63,69, 100. k. his 
statutes, 33. k. his wer’ and law, 
17. 34, 57, 106, 1236. 
J27. 1. except the Lord k. the’ cy 
140, 4. k. me, 141. 3. k. the door of lips, 4. 
Neel. 5. 1. k. thy foot when thou goest 
Is. 20.3. Lord will k. him in* perfect peace 
27.3. Ithe Lord k. ity, 1] will k. it day 
Jer. 3. 12. IT will not k. anger for ever | 
Hos. 12. 6. k. merey and judgment 
Mic. 7. 5. k. the doers of thy mouth from 
Mal. 2. 7. the priest’s lips k. knowledge 
Luke 11. 28. hear the word of God and } 
John 12. 25. that hateth his life, shoiik. 
14, 23. if man love me, will k. my words 
17.11, holy Father, k. through thy own 
name 
15. Laou shouldest k. them from the 
1 Cor. 5. 8. let us k. the feast, not with 
11. not to k. ceumpany-with such as 
27 Lk under my body and bring to| 





Exod, 
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11 Sam.2 


2 Cor. 


Kl 


Eph. 4.3 endeavouring to k. unity of Spirit 
Phil. 4. 7. peace of God shall k. your heart 
2 ‘Thess. 3. 3. Lord shall establish and k. 
1 Tim. 5, 22. of others’ sins k. thyself 
6. 20. k. that is committed to thy trust 
2 Tim. 1. 12. able to k. that which is 
Ld. that ee thing which was com 
mitted to thee, k. by the Holy 
Ghost 
James 1. 27. k. himself unspotted from the 
2.10. k. whole law, aad yet offend & 
clude 21. k. yourselves in the .ove of God 
24. who is able to k. you from falling 
Rev. 1. 3. blessed are they that hear and k 
3. 10. I will k. thee from hour of temyt 
ation 
22. 9. thy brethren which k. the sayings 
Lev. 26. 3. if ye keep my commandments 
Deut. 6. 17. diligently—always, 11. 1, 22 
13. 4.—his—and obey his voice, 11, 8 
Ps 119. 60. [ delayed not to—thy— 
Prov. 4. 4.—my—and live, 7. 2. 
Eccl. 12, 13. fear God and—his— 
Mat. 19. 17. if ye will enter into life—the— 
John 14. 5. if ye love me—my— 
| John 2. 3. we know him, if we—his— 
5. 3. this is love of God that we—his— 
Rev. 14, 12. here are they that—the— 
Judges 3. 19. keep silence, Ps 35. 22. and 50 
3, 21. and 83. 1. Eccl. 3.7. Is. 41. 1. ana 
62. 6. and 65. 6, Lam. 2. 10. Amos 5, 13 
Hab. 2. 20. 1 Cor, 14. 28, 34. 
1 Kings 8. 23. who ae ange ae mer- 
cy, 2 Chr. 6. 14. Neh. 9.° 
Dent. 7. 9. which keepeth ae se oF Neh.1.3 
Ps. 121. 3. he that k. thee will not slumbe 
146. 6. which k. truth for ever 
Prov. 13. 3. he that k. his mouth, k. his 
29. 18. he that k. the law, happy is be 
1 John 5, 18. that is of God k. himself 
Rey. 16. 15. blessed is he that k. his garmem 
22.7. blessed is he that k. this prophecy 
“xod. 34. 7. keeping mercy for thousands 
Ps. 19. 11. in k. of them there is great 
Dan. 9. 4. k. the covenant and merey to 
1 Pet. 4, 19. commit k. of their souls 
Ps. 121.5. the Lord is thy keeper 
Ecel 12. 3. when k. of the house shall 
Song 1. 6. made me k. of the vineyards 
5. 7. k. took away my vail from me 
Tit. 2. 5. chaste, k. at home, good, obedient 
Deut. 32. 10. k. them as apple of bis eye 
33, 9, they kept thy covenant 
Josh, 14. 10. the Lord hath k. me alive 
2 Sam. 22. 29.k. ways of the Lord, }’s. 18, 21. 
23..k. myself from nTine iniquity 
Job 23.11. his ways have [ k. and not 
Ps. 17. 4..k. me from paths of destroyer 
30. 3. k. me alive, that I go not down to 
Seng J. 6. mine own vineyard have J not k. 
Mat. 19, 20. these have I k. from my youth 
Luke 2. 19, Mary k. all these things, 5). 
John 15. 20. if they have k. my sayings 
17. 6. they have k. thy word 
- 12. all thou gavest me, | | ave k. 
Rom, 16, 25. k. secret since the world began 
2 Tim. 4. 7, [have k.-the faith 
1 Pet. 1. 5. k. by power of God through faith 
Rev. 3.8. hast k. my word, and no. denied 
KEY of house of David, Is. 22. 22. Rev. 3.7. 
Mat. 16. 19. k. of the kingdom of heaven 
Luke 11, 52. taken away the k.of knowledge 
Rev. 1. 18. I have k. of hell and death 
9.1. k. of the bottomless pit, 20. 1. 
KICK, Deut. 32. 15. 1 Sam. 2. 29. Acts 9.5 
and 26. 14, 
KID, Is. 11. 6. Luke 15. 29. 
Song 1.8. feed thy k. beside shepherds’ 
KILL, thou shalt not, Ex. 20. 13. 
Deut. 32. 39. Lk. and I make alive 
2 Kings 5. 7. 1am God to k. and inake alive 
Eccl. 3. 3. time to k. and time to hea 
Mat. 10. 28. fear not them which k the body 
but are not able to k. the soul 
Mark 3. 4. lawful to save life, or to R. 
Acts 10. 13. rise Peter, k. and eat 
1 Kings 21. 19. hast thou /il/ed and taken 
Ps. 44, 22, we are k.all day long, Rom. & 26 
Luke J2. 5. after he hath k. hath power to 
Acts 3. 15. k. the Prince of life whom God 
2 Cor. a 9. we arechnste ed, and not k. 
1 Thess 2. 15. both k. the Lord an prophets 
Rev. 13. 10. that k. with sword, shall be k. 
Mat. 23. 37. thou that Aillest the prophets 
Luke 13, 34, 
ows the Lord killeth and maketh 
"ohn 16.2 2. whok. you will think he wo th 
3. G. letter k, but Spirit giveth life 
KIND, Gen. 1. 11.2 Chr. 10. 7. 
Luke 6. 35. he is k. to the unthank fil and 
1] Cor. 13, 4. charity seffers long, and is k. 
Eph. 4. 82. be k. to one another, Rom. J2. lu 
1 Sam, 20. 14. shew me the Aimdness ef Lord 
2 Sam. 9. 3. may shew the k. of Godite him 
16. 17. is this thy kK. to thy friend 


45 


KI 


Neh 9 17. a God slow toanger and of great k 
Pa. 117. 2. his merciful k. is great 
14L. 5. righteous smite me; itshall beak 
Prov. °9. 22. the desire of a ian is his k. 
31, 26. in ber tongue is the law of k. 
Ie. 54. 8. with everlasting k. will L have 
10. my k. shall not depart from thee 
Jer. 2.2. | remember thee, the k. of thy 
Joel 2. 13. God is of great k. Jonah 4, 2. 
Col, 3, 12. put on bowels of mercy, k. 
Q Fet. 1. 7. to godliness brotherly k. and 
Ps 25 6. remember thy lovung kindness 
36 7. how excellent is thy— 
10. O continue thy—to such as know 
63. 3. thy—is better than life 
103. 4. who crowneth thee with— 
{as 63. 7. I will mention the—of the Lord 
Jer. 9.24 I aurthe Lord which exercise— 
31. 3. with—bave [ drawn thee 
32. 18. thou she west—to thousands 
Hos. 2. 19, [ will betroth thee in— 
KINDLE, Prov. 26 21 Is. 10 16. 
Js 30. 33. breath of the Lord doth k. it 
Hos. 11. 8. my repentings are kindled 
2 Sam. 22. 9. coals k. by it, Ps. 18. 8. 
Ps. 2. 12. when his wrath is k. but a situ 
Ta. 50. 11. walk in light of sparks ye have k. 
Luke 12. 49. fire on earth what if it be al- 


ready k. 
KING, Gen. 14. 18. and 36. 31. 
Job 18. 14. bring bim to the k. of terrors 
34. 18. is it fit to say toa k. thou art 
Ps. 10. 16, Lord is K. for ever and ever 
24.7. the K. of glory shall come in, 9. 10. 
33. 16. no k. saved by multitude of host 
47. 7. God is K. of all the earth, 6. 
74. 12. God is ny k. 5, 2. and 44. 4. 
Prov. 30. 3/. a k. against whom is no 
Eecl. 5. 9. k himself is served by the field 
8. 4 where word of k. is, there is 
power 
Bong 1. 4. k. brought me into his chamber 
12. while the k. sitteth at his table 
7. 5. the k. is held in the galleries 
Is 32. 1l.ak shall reign in righteousness 
33. 22. the Lord is our lawgiver and our k. 
43. 15. the Creator of Israel, your K. 
Jor. 10. 10. Lord is true God, and everlast. K. 
23. 5. a K. shall reign and prosper 
46. 18. saith the K. whose name is the 
Lord of hosts, 51. 57. 
Hos. 3. 5. seek the Lord and David their k. 
7. 5. in day of our k. the princes have 
13. Li. L gave them a k. in mine anger 
Zech. 9. 9. rejoice, O Zion, thy k. cometh 
Mat. 25. 37. then sball the k. say, 40. 
Luke 23. 2. that he himself is Christ, a k. 
John 6 15. come by force to make him k. 
29. 14. behold your K. 15. no k. but 
Cesar 
1 Tim 1 17. to the K. eternal, immortal 
6. 15. K. of kings and L.ord of lords, 
Rev. 17. 14. and 16. 16. 
1 Pst. 2 17. fear God, honor the k. 16. 
Rev. 15. 3. just and true, theu K. of saints 
Ps. 76. i2 terrible to kings of earth, 72. LI. 
102. 15. k. of earth see thy glory, Is. 62.2. 
144. luv, that giveth salvation to k. 
J49 8. to bind their k. with fetters 
Prov. 8. IE by me k. reign, and ‘princes 
Hos. 8. 4. they set up k. but not by me 
Mat. 11. &. soft clothing are in k. houses 
Luke 22. 25. k. of Gentiles exercise 
1 Cor 4.3. reigned as k. without us 
1 Tin. 2 2. give thanks for k. and all in 
Rev. 1. G. made us k. and priests unto God, 
5. 10. 
16. 12. that way of k. of east be prepared 
Exod 19.6 be a kingdom of priests and 
1 Sam. 16. 25. Samuel told manner of k. 
1 Chron. 29. LI. thine is the k O Lord, Mat 
& 13. 
Ps, 22. 28. for the k. is the Lord's and he 
Dan. 2 44. in last days shall God set upa k. 
4. 17. God ruleth inthe k. of men, 25. 32. 
7.27. whose k. is an everlasting k. 14. 
Mat. 12. 25. every k. divided against itself 
13. 19 heareth the word of the k. under. 
38. good seed are the children of k. 
95, 34. inherit the k. prepared for you 
Mark 11. 10. blessed be k. of our father David 
Luke 12. 32. Father’s pleasure to give you 
the k 
19° 12. to receive for himself a k. 
22, 29. [ appoint unte you a k. as my 
John 18. 36. my kk, is not of this world 
} Cor. 15. 24. shal. have delivered up the k. 
Cot. 1 13 translated us into the k. of his 
2Tim. 4 18. preserve me to his heavenly k. 
Heb. 12.23 we receive a k. not to be 
Tames 2. 5 rich in faith, heirs of the k. 
2 Pet. 1. 1) into everlasting k. of our Lord 
Rev. 1 9. in k and patience of Jesus Christ 
11. 15. the k. of this world are k. of Lord 
17. 17. to give their k. to the beast 


KN 


, Mat. 6. 33 kingdom of God, 12. 28. and 21. 43. 
Mark .. 15. and 10. 14, 15. and 12. 34. and 
15. 43. Luke 4. 43. and 6.20. and 9. 62. and 
10. 9, 14. and 13,29, and 17. 20, 21, and 18. 
16, 17, 29. and 21. 16. 

|John 3. 3. except born again, cannot see—5, 

‘Rom 14. 17.—is not meat and drink, but 

1 Cor. 4. 20,—is not m word, but power 
6. 9. unrighteous shall not inherit— 
15. 50. flesh and blood cannot inherit— 

‘Eph. 5. 5. hath any inheritance in— 

“2 Thess. J. 5. be counted werthy of— 

| Rev. 12. 10. now is come—and power 

Mat. 3. 2. kingdom of heaven, 4. 17. and 10. 7. 

| and 5. 3, 10,19, 20. and 7.21. and 8.11. 
and 11. 11, 12. and 13. 11, 24, 31, 52. and 
16. 19. and 18, 1,3, 23. and 20. 1. and 22.2 
and 23° 13. and 25. 1, 14. 

KISS the Son, lest he be angry, Ps. 2. 12. 

Song 1. 2. let him k. me with the k. of 

Rom. 16, 16 salute with an holy k 

‘1 Pet. 5.14 greet with k. of charity 

| Luke 7. 38. kissed his feet and anointed 

Ps. 85. 10. righteousness and peace have k 

Prov. 27. 6. kisses from an enemy are 

KNEES, Gen. 30. 3. and 41. 43. 

‘Job 4 4. feeble k. Is. 35. 3. Heb. 12. 12. 

Is. 45. 23. to God every k. shall bow, Rom. 
14, 1). Phil. 2. 10. Mat. 27, 29. Eph. 3. 14. 
Nah. 2 10. the k. smite together, Dan. 5. 6. 

| KNIFS, Prov. 23. 2. and 30. 14. 

KNIT, 1 Sam. 18. 1. Col. 2. 2, 19, 

'KNOCK, Mat. 7. 7. Rev. 3. 20. 

KNEW, Gen. 3. 7. and 4. 1. and 42. 7, 

Gen. 2x. It. God is in this place, I k, it not 

Deut. 34. 10. whom the Lord k. face to 

Jer. 1. 5. before f furmed thee, I k. thee 

Mat. 7. 23. depart ye, | never k. you 

John 4. 10. if you k. the gift of God 

Rom. 1. 1. when they k. God, they glorified 

2Cor. 5.21. made him to be sin who k. no sin 

12,2. [ k. a man in Christ 14 years 
Pent. 8. 2. to know what was in thine heart 
Josh 2. 22. God knoweth, and Israe) he 
shall k. 

) Sam. 3. 7. Samuel did not yet k. the Lord 

1 Kizgs %. 83. man shall k. plague of his 

; 1 Chron, 28. 9. k. thou the God of thy 

‘Job & 27. k. thou it for thy good 

&. 9. we are of yesterday, and k. nothing 

13, 23. make me to k. my transgressions 

} 22. 13. how doth God k. Ps. 73. IL. 

.Ps. 4 3. k. the Lord hath set apart the godly 

9. 1G. thai k. thy name will trust in thee 

39. 4. make me to k. my end; that I 

may k. 

46. 10 be still, and k. that I am God 

£1. 6. God shall make me to k. wisdom 

74. 1f, when | thought to k. this, it was 

69. 15. blessed those that k. the joyful 

129, 23. k. my heart, and k. my thoughts 

‘Ecci 11 9. k. that for all these things God 

Wili bring thee into judgment 

iis. 58. 2. they seek and delight to k. my 

Jer. 17. S. heart is deceitful ; who can k. 

22. 16. was not this to k. me, saith the 
Lord 

24. 7. I will give them an heart to k. me 

31. 44. saying k. the Lord, forall shall k. 

44. 28. shall k. whose words shali stand 

Ezek. 2. 5. shall k. that a prophet hath, 33. 33. 

Hos 2. 20. in faithfulness thou shalt k. Lord 

Mic. 3. 1. is it not for you to k. judgment 

Mat. 6. 2. let not left hand k. what right hand 

7.11. k. how to give good gifts, Luke 
11. F3. 

| John 4. 42, we k. this is indeed the Christ 

, Mat. 13. 11. given you to k. the mystery 

John 7. 17. he shall k. of the doctrine 

10 4. sheep follow him, for they k. his 
14. 1k. my sheep and am known of 

.3. 7. k. not now, but I shall k. here- 

after 
17 if ye k. these things, happy are 
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35. by this men k. ye are my dis- 

ciples 
Acts 1. 7. it is not for you to k. the times 
,Rom. 10. 19. did not Israel k. yes, verily 
il Cor. 2. 14. neither can he k. them 
4. 19. T will k. not the speech but 
power 
8. 2. k. any thing, k. nothing as he 
| ought tok. 
| Eph. 3. 19. to k. love of Christ which 
] Tess. 5. 12. to k. them who labor over 
| Tit. L. 16. they profess that they k. God 
Exod. 4. 14. Tknow, Job 9. 2,28. and 13, 18. 
Gea. 18. 19.—him that he will command 
22. 12. now—that thou fearest God 

|}2 Kings 19. 27.—thy abode and going out 
\Jop 19. 25.—that my Redeemer liveth 
Ps, 41. Jl. by this—that thou favorest 
; Jer. 10 23 —that way of man is not in 
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Mat. 25. 12.—you not, Luke 13.25, 27. 
John 13. 18.—whom | have chosen 
Acts 26, 27.—that thou believest & 
Rom. 7. 18.—that in me, i. ¢. in my flesh: 
1 Cor. 4. 4. though—nothing by myself _— 
13. 12. now—in part ; but then shalt 
Phil. 4 12.—how to be abased sed 
2 Tim. 1. 12.—whom | have believed 
1 John 2. 4. he that saith—him, is a liar 
Rev. 2. 2.—thy works, 9.13 19. and 3. 1,3, 15 
Hos. 6. 3. we know, 8. 2. John 4, 22. 1 Cor. 2 
12. 1 John 2. 3, 5. ato 
John 16. 30. thou knowest all thing 
21. 17.—all things,—that [ love thee, 
15. 16. 
Ps. 1. 6. Lord knoweth the way of the 
94. 11. Lord k. thoughts of man ure vain 
103, 14. he k. our frame, that we ars 
138. 6. the proud he k. afar off 
139. 14. my soul k. right well , 
Eccl. 9. 1. no man k. either love o1 hatrea 
Is. 1.3. ox k. his owner, and ass his master’s 
Jer. 8. 7. stork k. her appointed times 
9, 24. understandeth and k. me toe Lord 
Zeph. 3. 5. the unjust kK. no shame 
Mat. 6. 8. k. what things ye have need of 
24. 36. of that day and hour k. no man 
1 Cor. 8. 2. k. any thing, he k. nothing yet 
2 Tim. 2, 19. Lord k. them that are his 
James 4. 17. that k. to do good and doeth 
2 Pet. 2.9. Lord k. how to deliver thee 
Rev. 2. 17. a name which no man k. © 
Ps. 9. 16. Lord is known by the judgment 
31.7. hast k. my soul in adversity —— 
67.2. that thy way may be k. on earth 
Is. 45. 4. thou bast not k. me, 5, 
Amos 3. 2. you only have Ik. of all 
Mat. 10. 26. there is nothing hid that shall 
not be k. Luke 8. 17. and 12. 2. 
Luke 19. 42. ifthou hadst k. in this thy 
Acts 15. 18. k. unto God are all his works 
Rom. 1. 19. that which may be k. of God 
7.7. 1 had not k, sin but by the law 
1 Cor. 8. 3. the same is k. of him, 13. 12. 
Gal. 4. 9. k. God, or rather are k. of God 
2 Tim. 3. 15. from achild thou hast k. the 
holy scriptures 
Rev. 2. 24. have not k. the depths of 
Gen. 2. 17. knowledye of good and evil 
1Sam 2.3. the Lord is God of k. : 
Ps, 19. 2. night unto night sheweth k. 
73. 11. is there kK. in the Most High 
94. 10. he that teacheth men k. shall 
139. 6. such k. is too wonderful for me 
Prov. 8. 12. I find out k. of witty inventions 
9. 10. the k. of the holy is understand- 


ing 
14. 6. k. is easy to him that under- 
standeth 
19. 2. the soul be without k. is not 
d 


goo 

30. 3. [ have not the k. of the holy 
Eccl. 9, 10. there is no device nor k. in 
Is, 28. 9. whom shall he teach k. and 

53, 11. by his k. shall my righteous 
Jer. 3. 15. pastors shall feed you with k, 
Dan 12, 4. run to and fro, and k. be 
Hos. 4. 6. are destroyed for lack of k. 
Hab. = 14. earth filled with k. of Lord Is 
11. 9: . 

Mal. 2. 7. priest’s lips should keep k. 
Rom. 2. 20. a teacher hast the form of k. 

3. 20. for by the law is the k. of sin 

10. 2. a zeal for God not according to k 
1 Cor. 8. 1. all have k.—k. puffeth up — 
Eph. 3. 19. love of Christ which passeth k 
Phil. 3. 8. loss for excellency of the k. of 

Christ Jesus 
Col. 2. 3. are hid treasures of wisdom and k. 
3.10. renewed in k. after image of bim 

1 Pet. 3. 7. dwell with them according we « 
2 Pet. 1. 5. add to virtue k. and to k. 

3. 18. grow in grace and in k. of Jesus 

Christ A. 


L 


LABOR, Gen. 31. 42. and 35. fi. 
Ps, 9). 10. yet is their strength 1. and 

104, 23. man goeth to his 1. until ever 

128. 2. thou shalt eat the 1. of thine- 
Prov. 14. 23. in alj 1. there is profit 
Eccl. 1. 8. all things are full of 1. 

4. &. yet is there no end of all his 1. 
Ts. 55. 2. spend your |. that satisfieth not 
Hab. 3. 17. though J. of the olive shonld 
1 Cor. 15. 58. your J. is not in vain in the Lord 
1 Thess. 1. 3. work of faith, and 1. of love 
Heb. 6. 10. God will not forget your L. of 
Rev. 14. 13. dead may rest from their L. 
Prov. 23.4.1 not to be rich; cease from thins 
own wisdom 

Mat. 1). 28. come all ve that |. and are 
John 6, 27. 1. not for meat that perisheth 


29, 11.—thoughts that I think, saith Lord! 1 Thess. 5. 12. know them whieh |. among 
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Tim. 5. 17. honour those who |, in thee 

Steb. 4. 11. let us |. to enter into that rest 

8. 49. 4. [ have /.ooured in vain 3 

John 4. 38, other men lL. and ye entered 

Cor. 15. 10. Ll. more abundantly than 

Phil. 2. 16. have not run, nor |. in vain 

Pr. 16. 26, he that leboureth, 1. for him 

Eccl. 5. 12. sleep of labouring man is sweet 

Cot. 4. 12. Epaphras |. fervently in prayer 

e 10. 7. the iabourer is worthy of his hire, 

Tim. 5. 18. 

Mat. 9. 37. but /abourers are few, Luke 10. 2. 

1 Cor. 3. 9, we are |. together with God 

BACK, Hos, 4. 6. Mat. 19. 20,21. 2 Cor Ll. 

1 Thess. 3. 10. James 1. 3. 

LADEN with iniquity, Is. 1, 4. 

‘Mat. 11 28. labour and heavy 1. I will give 
ou rest 

2 Tim. 3. 6. sity women, |. with sins 

LAMB, Gen. 2. 7, 8. Ex. 12. 3. 

Sam, 12.3. man had nothing save one ewel. 
8. 11. 6. the wolf also dwell with the |. 

53. 7. he is brought as a |. to the slaughter 
Jobin 1. 29. behold the L. of God, which, 36. 
1 Pet. 1. 19. as al. without blemish and 
Rev 5. 12. worthy is the L, that was slain 

6. 16. fall on us and hide us from the 
d face of the L. 
7. 14, robes made white in blood of L. 

PY 12.11. 

17 L. in midst of throne shall feed 
them 
13.8. L. slain from foundation of world 
LAME, Lev. 21. 18. Mal. 1. 8, 13. 
Joh. 3e 15. was eyes to the blind and feet to 
the 1. 

Pr. 26. 7. the legs of the |. are not equal 

fs. 35, 6. 1. man shall leap as an hart, 33. 23. 

Hleb. 12. 13. lest the 1. be turned out of 

LAMP, Gen. 15. 17. Ex. 27.20. 1 Kings 15.4. 

Mat. 25. 1, 3, 4, 7,8. 

2 Sam. 22. 29. thou art. my 1. O Lord 

Job 12. 5. is as al. despised of him that 

Ps. 1t9. 105. thy word is al. to my feet 
132. 17. I have ordained a 1. for anointed 

Pr. 6. 23, the commandment is al. 

13. 9.1. of the wicked shall be put out 
ts. 62. 1, salvation is a]. that burneth 
Ex, 25. 37. seven lamps, 37. 23. Num. 8. 2. 

Zech. 4. 2. Rev, 4.5. 
LAND, Eccl. 10. 16, 17. Is. 5. 30. 
Beut. 19. i4. remove land marks, 27. 17 Job 
24.2. Pr. 22. 28. and 23. 10. 
LANGUAGE, Gen. Hl. 1. Neh. 13. 24 Ps 
81. 5. Is. 19. 18. Zeph. 3. 9. 
LANGUISH, Is. 24. 4 Ps. 41. 3. 
LASCIVIOUSNESS, Mark 7. 22. 2 
21. Gal. 5. 19. Eph. 4. 19. 1 Pet. 4. 

Jude 4. turning grace of God into 1. 

LAST end be like his, Num. 23. 10, 

Lam. 1. 9. she remembered not her |. end 

Luke 11. 26. 1. state is worse than the first 

1 Pet..1. 5. last time, 20..1. John 2. 18, 

Jude 18. should be mockers in the— 

LATTER day, Job 19, 25. 1. end, Pr. 19. 20. 

1. house, Hag. 2. 9. l. time, 1 Tim. 4. 1. 2 
Tim, 3. 1. 

LAUGU, Gen. 17. 17. and 18. 12, 15 

2 Chr. 30. 10. they 1. them to scorn and 

Job 5. 22. at destruction and famine thou 

shalt lL. 

Ps 2. 4. he that sitteth in the heaven shall }. 
37. 13. the Lord shall |. at him; for, he 
52. 6. righteous shall see and |. at him 
59. 8. thou, O Lord, shalti. at them, in 

Pr. 1. 26. I willl. at your calamity, and 

Luke 6. 21. blessed that weep, for ve shall 1. 

25. woe to you that l.ye shall mourn 

Job 8. 21. he fill thy mouth vith laughing 

Ps. 126. 2. our mouth was filled with laughter 

Pr. 14. 13. even in |. heart is sorrowful 

7 3. sorrow is better than |. 2. 2. 

Jamea 4, 9. let your }. be turned to mourning 

LAW , Gen. 47. 26. Pr. 28. 4. 

Deut. 33.2. from his right hand wenta fiery 1. 

Neh. 8. 7. caused people understand the 1. 

16. 28. separated from people to |. of God 
ob ®, 22. receive thy |. from his mouth 

Ps. 1.2. his delight is in the 1. of the Lord, 

and in his l. doth he meditate 

19.7.1. of the Lord is-perfect, convert. 

37. 31.1. of his God is in his beart 

78. 5. he appointed a 1. in Israel, 10. 

119. 72. 1. of thy movth is better than 
Pr. 6, 23. 1. is light, 13, 14.1. of wise 

7.2. keep my |. as the apple of thine eye 

28. 9. turns away from hearing the |. 

_ 29. 18. keepeth the l. happy is he 

lw. 2.3. shall go forth the I. Mic. 4. 2. 

8. 16. seal the I. among my disciples 

20. to the |. and the testimony 

42, 21. magnify lL. and make it honourable 

$1, 7. sie in whose heart is my I. 

Jer. 18. 18. 1. shall not perish from priest 
31 33 L will put rev J, in inwerd jarte 


Cor. 12. 
3. 


LE 


| Ezek. 7. 26. 1. shall perish from the priest 
| Hos. 8 12. written great things of oy 1 
Mal. 2 7. people seek |. at his mouth 
Luke 16. 16. 1. and prophets till John 
-ohn |. 17. 1. was given by Moses, but 
19. 7. we have al. and by our |. he 
Acts 13, 39. not justified vy the |. of Moses 
;Rom 2. 12, sinned witheut 1. perish with- 
’ out lL. 
13. not hearers of 1. but doers of 1. 
14, having not the |. are a |. to them- 
selves 
3. 20. by deeds of 1. no flesh be justified, 
for by the 1. is the knowledge of 
sin 
27. boasting by what 1. by |. of faith 
31, do we make void |. : 
1 4. 15.1. worketh wrath ; where nol. no 
transgression 
5. 13. sin is not imputed where no 1. is 
7. 7. had not Known sin but by the 1. 
8. for without the |. sin was dead 
9. [ was alive without the !. once 
12. the 1. is holy, just, and good 
14. the L. is spiritual, but | am carnal 
22. L delight in the I. of God 
23. 1. in my members against |. 
mind 
8, 2. 1. of Spirit made free from |. of sin 
10. 4. Christ is end of the lL. for right- 
eousness 
5 ig Sig of 1.9.31, 32. Phil. 
9 


of | 


1 Cor. 6. 1. dare any of you go to |. 6. 7. 
Gal. 2. 16. man not justified by works of lL. 
19. I through the 1. am dead to the |. 
3. 10. of works of the lL. are under curse 
12. the 1. is not of faith, but the 
13. Christ redeemed us from cnrse of 1. 
5. 23. love, faith, against such there is 


not, 
1 Tim, 1. 8. the !. is good if we use it lawfully 
9. that the |. is not made for right- 
eous 
Heb. 7. 19. the 1. made nothing perfect 
James 1.25. whoso looketh into the perfect 1. 
] John 3. 4. sin transgresseth 1. sin is trans- 
gression of I. 
Neh. 9. 26. cast thy law behind their backs 
Ps, 40. 8.—is within my heart 
94, 12. whom thou teachest out of— 
119. 18. hehold wondrous things out of 
70. [ delight in—77, 92, 174. 
97. how T love—1J3, 163, 165, 167. 
Ezek 18.5. dothat which is luiw/u/ and right, 
33. 14, 19 
1 Cor. 6, 12. a} things are 1. to me, 19. 23. 
Is..33, 22. Lord-is luwgiver, James 4. 12, 
LAY, Gens 19. 33, 35. Job 20.19, 
Eccl. 7. 2. the living will L. it to heart 
Ts, 28. 16. J 1 in Zion a tried stone 
Mal.2.2 I cursed, ye do not |. it to heart 
Mat. 8. 20. hath not where to 1. his bead 
Acts 7. 60. 1. not this sin te their charge 
15, 28. tol. on you no greater burden 
Rom. &. 33. who J. any thing to the charge of 
Heb. 12. 1. 1. aside every weight and sin 
James 1.21. 1. apart all filuhiness and super- 
fluity of naughtiness, | Pet. 2. 1. 
John 10.35. lay down life, 13. 37. and 15 13. 
1 John 3. 16. 
1 Tim. 5. 22. lay hands, Heb. 6. 2. 
Gi. 12. law hold on eternal life 
feb. 6. 18.+-on hope set before us 
Mat. 6. 20. lay wp for yourselves treasures 
2 Cor, 12. 14. children ought not to—for pa- 
rents 
Ps. 62. 9. to be laid in the balance, they 
89. 19. I 1. help on one that is mighty 
Ts. 53. 6. Lord J. on him iniquities of us all 
Mat. 3. 10. axel. to root of trees, Luke 3. 9. 
{ Cor. 3. 10. I have ]. the foundation, 11. 
Heb. 6. 1. not l. again foundation of repent- 
ance 
1 Sam. 21. 12. David laid up these words 
Ps, 31. 19. thy goodness—for them that fear 
thee 
Song 7. 13. pleasant fruits—-for thee 
Luke 1. 66.—in their hearts 
12. 19. much goods—for many years 
Col. 1. 5. hope which is—for you in heaven 
1 Tim. 6. 19.—in store a good foundation 
2 Tim. 4. 8.—for me a crown of righteousness 
Job 21. 19. God layethup i*# smiquities for his 
children 
24, 12. yet God 1. nov folly to them 
Pr. 2. 7. 1. up wisdom, 26. 24. 1. up deceit 
Is. 56. 2. blessed is the man that}. hold on 
57. 1, no man 1. to heart, 42. 25. 
Jer. 12, il. land desolate ; no man 1. it to 
LEAD, Ex. 15. 10. Job 19. 24. Zech. 5. 7, 8. 
Gen, 33. 14. Ex. 13. 21. 
Ps. 5. 8. lead me in thy righteousness 
95. 5.—in thy truth, 27. 11.—in a plain 
path 
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Ps 61. 2.—-to the rock higher than I, 139 
24.—in the way everlasung 
Song 8. 2. [ would 1. thee into micther’e 
house 
Is. 11. 6.a little child shall 1. them 
40. Ll. gently |. those with young 
Mat. 15. 14. if blind |. the blind, Luke 6. 39 
1] Tim. 2.2. may |. a quiet life in all godiinese 
Rev. 7. 17. Lamb shall lead them to living 
Ps, 23. 2. 42adeth me beside still waters 
48. 17. thy God which |. thee by way 
ar 7. 13 gate J. to destruction, 14.1 & 
ife 
John 10. 3. calleth sheep and |. them out 
Rom. 2. 4. goodness of God |. to repentance 
Gen. 24, 27. Lord led, 48. Ex. 13. 18. and 15 
13. Dent. 8 2 and 29. £ and 32. 10, J2 
Neh. 9. 12. Ps. 77.20. and 80. 1. and 73. 24, 
53. and 106. 9. and 136. 16. end 197.7. Ts. 
48. 2. and 63. 13, 14. Jer. 2 6, 17. 
Rom. 8. 14. led by Spirit, Gal. 5. 18 
Is. 55. 4. leader to people, 9. 16. 
LEAP, Job 13. 25. Ezek. 47. 12, Rev. 22. 2 
LEAGUE with stones of field, Job 5. 23. 
LEAN not to own understanding, Pr. 3 5 
Job 8. 15. he shall 1. upon his house 
Song 8. 5. this tha 1. on her beloved 
Mic. 3. 11. yet will they 1. on the Lord 
John 13, 23. 1. on Jesus’ bosom, 21, 20. 
LEANNESS, Job 16. 8. Ps. 106, 15. Is. 10 
16. and 24. 16. my |. my 1. 
LEAP, Song 2. 8. [s. 385. 6. Zeph. 1. 9. Luke 
1. 41, and 6, 23. rejoice aud Ll. for joy 
LEARN to fear me, Deut. 4 l0.and 5 1. ang 
14. 23: and 31. 12, 13. 
Ps, 119. 71. might |. thy statutes, 73 
Pr. 22. 25. lest thou |. his ways 
Is. 1. 17.1. to do well, seek judginent 
26. 10. yet he will not |. righteousness 
Jer. 10,2. 1. not the way of the heathen 
Mat. 9. 13. 1. what that means [ wal have 
mercy, 1). 29.1. of me, for Lam meek and 
Jowly : 
1 Tim. 2. 11. let the woman J. in silence 
Tit. 3. 14. let ours 1. to maintain good works 
Rev 14.3. no man could |. that song 
Ps. 106. 35. learned their works » 
Is. 50. 4. Lord God hath given me tongue of } 
John 6. 45. that hath |. of Father cometh te 
me 
Acts 7, 22. Moses was]. in all wisdom 
Eph. 4. 20. ye have not so 1. Christ 
hil. 4.11, [ have l. in whatsoever state I am 
Ileb. 5. 8. though a son, yet |. be obedience 
Pr. 1.5. wise will increase learnigg, 9. $. 
Acts 26, 24. much |. doth make thee mad 
Rom. 15. 4. was written for our |. 
2 Tim. 3. 7. ever 1. never come to truth 
LEAST of thy mercies, Gen. 22. 10. 
Jer. 3]. 34. shall know me from 1. to greatest 
Mat. 11. 11.1. in kingdom of Gad is 
Luke 16. 10. fai hful in 1. is faithful in muca 
| Cor. 6.4. set to judge who are 1. esteemed 
15. 9. Lam tl. of all the apostles 
Eph. 3. 8. less than the |. of all saints 
LEAVE father and mother and cleave to his 
wife, Gen. 2.24 Mat 15. 9. Eph. 5. 31. 
1 Kings 8. 57. let him not 1. us, nor forsa 


us 
Ps. 16.10. not}. my soul in bell, nor suffer 
27.9. 1. me not, neither forsake me, O Ged 
Mat. 5. 24. |. there thy gift before the 
23. 23. and not to |. the other undone 
John 34, 38. [ will not 1. you comfortless 
97. peace I 1. with you, my peace J} 
give 
Heb. 13. 5. I will never Il. nor forsake thee 
Acts 14, 17. left, Rom. 9. 29. Heo 4. 1 Jude 
6. Rev. 2. 4. 
LEAVEN, Ex. 12.15. Lev. 2. 11. 
Mat. 13. 33. the kingdom of heaven is like] 
16. 6. beware of 1. of Pharisees, Luke 
12)'1. 
1 Cor. 5. 7. purge out the old 1. of malice, 8 
6. alittle |. leaveneth lump, Gal. 5, 9. 
LEES, Is. 25. 6. Jer. 48. 11. Zeph. 1. 12. 
LEGS, Ps. 147. 10. Prov. 26. 7. 
LEND, Ex. 22. 25. Deut. 23 19, 29. 
Jer. 15.10. neither 1. on usury, nor men } 


me 
Luke 6. 35. do good and 1. hoping nothing 
Ps. 37. 26, ever merciful and lendeth, 112.5 
Pr. 19. 17. giveth to the poor l. to the Lord 
22. 7. borrower is servant to lender 
1 Sam. 1. 28. I have lent him to the Lord 
LEOPARD, Song 4. 8. Is. 11. 6 Jer. 5 6 
and 13. 23. Hos. 13. 7. Hab. 1. 8. 
LESS, Ezra 9. 13. Job 11.6 Is. 40 17 Bab 
7. 9 Eph. 3. 8. Gen. 32. 10 
LETTER, Rom. 7. 2. 2 Cor. 3.6, 
LETTEST, Luke 2. 29. 2 Thess. 2. 7. 
LEVIATHAN, Job 41. 1. Ps, 74. 14 
LIBERAL Pr. 11. 25. Is. 32.5 8 2 Cow 8B 


13. 
t Cor. 16.3 ree Cor 8 2 
rf 
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lam. 1. 5. God giveth to all men liberally 

uIBERTY, Lev. 25. 10. Jer. 34.8. 

Ps. 119. 45. 1 will walk at 1. for | seek thy 

{s. 61. 1. anointed me to proclaim |. to eap- 
tives 

Luke 4, 18. sent me to set at 1. the bruised 

xom, 8 21. into glorious l. of sons of God | 

2Cor 3. 17. where Spirit of Lord is, there 


is |. 
Ga) 35 1. stand fast in 1. wherewith Christ 
13. use not 1. for an oceasion to the 
James 1. 25. whoso looketh into the law of] 
2 12. be judged by the law of |. 
1 Pet. 2. 16. not using your |. for a cloak 
LIE, Lev. 6. 3. and 19. 11. Job 11. 3. 
Ps. 58 3. wicked go astray speaking 1. 
62. 9. men of high degree are al. 
101. 7. that telleth al shall not tarry in 
Hos. |1. 12, compasseth me about with 1. 
2 Thess. 2. 1]. that they should believe al. 
1 Tim. 4. 2. speaking I. in hypocrisy 
Rav. 22. 15. loveth and maketh a 1. 21. 8,27. 
Nam. 23. 19 God is not a man, thet he 
should 1. 
Is. 63. 8. children that will not 1. 
Hab. 2. 3. at the end it shall speakt»- not 1. 
Col. 3. 9. 1. not one to another, Eph. 4. 25. 
Tit. 1. 2. God that cannot |. hath promised 
Heb. 6. 18. impossible for God to 1. 
Ps. 116. 11. | said, all men are liars 
Tit. 1. 12. the Cretians are always |. 
Rey. 2. 2. hast tried and found them I. 
21. 8. all 1. shall have their part in the 
lake 
[y. 44, 25. the Lord frustrated tokens of 1. 
John 8. 44. he is a liar and the father 
Rom. 3. 4. God be true and every man al. 
1 John 1. 10. we make him a}. 5. 10. 
2. 4. keepeth not the commandments 


al. 
Ps. 119. 29. remove from me way of lying 
163. Labhor 1. but love thy law 
Pr. 12. 19. 1. tongue but for a moment 
Jer. 7. 4. trust not in J. words. temple of 
Hos. 4, 2. by stealing and |. they break 
Jonah 2, 8. observe 1. vanities, forsake 
LIFE, Gen. 2. 7, 9. and 42. 15. and 44 30. 
Deut. 30. 15, set before youl. and did chovsel. 
32. 47. it isnota vain thing, itis yourl. 
1 Sim. 25. 29. soul bound in bundle of 1. 
Job 10. 1% granted me |. and favour 
Py, 16. 11. thou wilt shew me the path of 1, 
2). 4. he asked 1. of thee and thou gavest 
30.5. and joy in his favour is 1. 
36. 9. with thee is the fountain of J. 
63. 3. thy loving kindness is better than 1. 
66 9. God holdeth our soul in 1. 
91. 16. with long 1. I will satisfy bim 
Be. 8. 35, whoso findeth me, findeth }. 
15. 24 way of 1. is above to the «ise 
18.21 death and 1. are in the pewer of 
tongue 
Is. 57. 10. hast found the |. of thy hand 
Mat. 6. 25, take no thought for your 1. 

Luke 12. 15. man’s |. consists not in abun- 
dance 
John 1. 4. 

3. 36 


5, 40. 
6, 35. 
51. 


in him was 1. and the |. was light 
. believeth on Son hath everlast- 
ing I. 
not come that ye might have 1. 
fam the bread of 1. 48. 40, 47, 54. 
my flesh I give for |. of world 
63. the words [speak are spirit and]. 
8. 12. followeth me shall have light ofl. 
10. 10. lam come that they might have |. 
11, 25. [ am the resurrection and the 1. 
14, 6. lam the way, the truth, and the 1. 
Rom. 5, 17- reign inl. by Jesus Christ, 18.21. 
8, 2. law of Spirit of 1. in Christ Jesus 
hath made free from |. of sin and 
death 
6. to be spiritually minded is 1. and 
2 Cor. 2. 16. the savour of I. unto 1. 
3. 6. the letter killeth, but spirit giv- 
eth }. 
4, 11. the |. of Jesus might be manifest 
5. 4. mortality might be swallowed up 
of |. 
Gal, 2. 20. the 1. [ now live in the flesh 
Eph 4, 18. being alienated from |. of God 
Col. 3 3 your |. is hid with Christ in God 
4. when Christ who is our 1. shall 
appear 
1 Tim 2. 2. lead a peaceable |. in godliness 


Lt 


1 Kings 19. 4. to take away my life, 4. 
Ps. 20, 9. gather not—with bloody nen 
27. 1, the Lord is the strength of— 

Jonah 2. 6. brought up—from corruption 

John 10. JF. I lay down—for sheep, 13. 37 

Acts 20, 24. nor count I[—dear to myself 

Ps. 17. 14. this life, Luke 8. 14. and 21 34 
Acts 5, 20. 1 Cor, 15. 19. and 6, 3. 

Deut. 30, 23. he is thy life, and length of thy 

Ps. 108. 4, redeem—from destruction 

Jer. 39. 18.—shall be for a prev, 45. 5. 

Pr. 10. 16. tends to life, 1) 19, and 19. 23. 
Mat. 7, 14. John d. 24. Acts 11.18. Rom.7. 
10. Heb. 11.35. 1 John 3. 14. 

LIFT up his countenance on thee, Num. 6. 


1 Sam. 2. 7. Lord brings low and—again 
2 Kings 19. 4.—prayer for remnant, Is. 37. 4. 
2 Chr. 17. 6. heart—in ways of the Lord 
Ps. 4. 6. Lord—light of thy countenance 
7. 6. Lord—thyself because of the rage 
24. 7.—ye gates,—ye doors, and 
25. 1. to thee I[—my soul, 86. 4. 
75 4.—not the horn, 5. and 83. 2.—the 
head 
102 10. thou—me and castest me down 
121. 1. mine eyes, J23. 1. 
147. 6. Lord—the meek, but casts wicked 





Pr. 2. 3.—thy voice for understanding 
Ecel..4, 10. one wiJl—his fellow 
Is. 26. 11. Lord when thy hand is—they 
33. 10. I will be exalted ; now I—myself 
42. 2, he shall not ery, nor—his voice 
Jer. 7. 16. nor—a prayer for them, 1]. 14. 
Lam. 3. 14, let us—our hearts with our hands 
Rab. 2, 4. his sou) which is—is not right 
Luke 21. 28,—your heads for day of redemp- 
tion 
John 3. 14. so must Son of man be—-12. 34. 
8. 28. when ye have—Son of man 
12, 32. if [ be—I will draw all men 
Heh. 12. 12.—hands which hang down 
James 4. 10. the Lord shall lL. you up 
Ps. 3. 3. my glory and /ifter up of my 
141. 2. liftng up of hands, | Tim. 2 8. 
LIGHT, Num. 21. 5, Deut. 27. 16. Judy. 9. 4. 
1 Kings 16, 31. Ezek. &. 17, and 22. 7. 
Is. 49 6. it is al. thing to be my servant 
Zeph. 3. 4. her prophets |. and treacherous 
Mat. 1]. 30. my voke is easy and burden 1. 
2 Cor. 4. 17. 1. affliction endureth but for 
Ps, 62. 9. man is limiter than vanity 
Jer. 3. 9. lightness of whoredoms, 23, 32, 





LIGHT, Gen, 1. 3, 4, 5, 16. and 44. 3. 
Job 18. 5. 1. of wicked shall be put out 
25, 3. upon whom doth not his |. arise . 
33. 30. enlightened with |. of the living 
38,19. way where! dwellsand darkness 
Ps. 4.6. lift up light of thy countenance on 
36. 9. in thy 1. shall we see 1. 
43. 3. O send out thy 1. and trnth 
90. 8. set secret sins in |. of thy counte- 
nance 
97. 11. 1. is sown for the righteous 
104. 2. coverest thyself with |. as a gar- 
ment 
112. 4, to upright ariseth |. in darkness 
119, 105. thy werd is al. tomy paths 
139, 12. darkness and 1, are »both alike 
to thee 
Pr 4. 18. path of the just is asa shining 1. 
6. 23. law is J. and reproofs are way of 
13. 9. the 1. of the righteous rejoiceth 
15, 30. the |. of the eyes rejoiceth the 
Feel. 11. 7. 1. is sweet and a pleasant thing 
Is, 5. 20. darkness tur 1. and |. for darkness 
30. the I. is darkened, Job 10, 22, 
8. 20. because there is no |. in them 
9. 2. walked in darkness, seen great }. 
30, 26. 1. of moon as |. of sun, J. of seven 
days 


42. 6. keep thee, and give thee for al. of 





sentiles 
. 7. L form the 1. and create darkness 
. 10. walketh in darkuessand hath no 1. 
11. walk ye in the |. of your fire 
58. & shall thy |. brenk forth as morning 
60. 1. arise, shine ; thy 1. is come, 19 20. 
Zech. 14. 6, the 1. shall not be clear, po 
7. at evening tim? it shall be 
Mat. 5. 14. ve are the 1. of the world 
16. tet your |. so shine before men 
6, 22. the |. ef the body is the eye—thy 
whole body is full of 1. 


45 
50 


4 8 having promise of the 1. that Luke 2. 39. a 1. to lighten the Gentiles 


now is 
2 Tim. 1 10. brought 1. and immortality to 
2 Pet. 1. & that pertains ta 1. and godliness 
LJohn 5, 12. he that hath theSon, hath L. he 
that hath not the Son, hath not}. 
fob 2, 4, alla man hath he will give for his 
life 
Pr 13.3 keepetn nis moutn, keepeth— 
Mat. 20. 28. Son of man gave—a ransom 
Rom. 5. 10. much more saved by — 


16. 8. children of the world wiser than 
the chacen of L 
John.1) 4. the life was the |. of men 
7. John came to bear witness of I. &. 
9 the trne L.thar lighteth every man 
3 19. men loved darkness rather than 1. 
» cometh not to 1,21, comes to le 
35° John a bo wing and shining I. 
12. lam the of the world; he that 
followeth me shall have 1. of life 


ws 


5 
4 


“Ll 
John 12. 35, 36. walk while 


Pe i Ay 
Acts 13. 47. | have set thee for], to Gent 
26. 18. turn them fron: darkness toh 
Rom. 13. 12 puton tae armourofl 
1 Cor. 4. d. bring tol. hidden things 
2 Cor. 4. 4. lest 1. of the gospel should 
6. 14, what communion hath light w: 
dark ness eG 

Eph 5. 8. walk as children of 1. 

14. vale and Christ shall give 


thee |. f 
1 Thess. 5. 5. ye are all the children of 1. 
1 Pet 2, 9. called to his marvellotis 1 
1 John 1. 5. God is 1. and in him is no dark - 
ness 
Rey. 21 23. Lamb is the |. thereof, 11. 
Psal. 136. 7. lights, Ezek. 32. 8. Luke 12, 35, 
Phil. 2, 15, James 1. 17. 
2 Sam. 22. 29, lighten, Ezra 9 8. Ps. 13 % 
and 35. 5. Rev. 21. 23. ; 
Ex. 19. 16. lightning, Ps. 18. 14. Mat 28 3 
and 24. 27. Luke 10. 18. ef - 
LIKE men, quit you, 1 Cor. 16. 13. 
Heb. 2, 17. to be made |. his brethren 
1 John 3. 2. he appears we shal! be |. him 
Phil. 2. 2. like-minded, 20. no man— 
Gen. 1. 26. after our likeness, 5. 3. 
| 5. 3. Adam begat a son his own 1, 
Ps. 17. 15. I shall be satisfied with thy 1. 
Rom. 6. 5. been planted in |. of his death 
8. 3. in |. of sinful flesh, Phil. 2. 7. 
LILY, Song 2. 1, 2, 16. and 4.5. and 5, 13, 
and 6. 2, 3. and 7. 2. Hos. 14. 5. Mat. 6,28. 
LINE upon 1. 1. upon 1. Is. 28. 10, 13 
Ts. 28. 17. judgment will I lay to the le 
34, 11. stretch on itl. of confusion 
2 Cor. 10. 16. not boast in another man’s 1. 
Ps. 16. 6. 1. are fallen in pleasant places 
LINGER, Gen, 19. 16.2 Pet.2.3. 
LION, Gen. 49. 9. Judges 14. 5, 18. Job 4. 
10, 11. and 10. 16. and 28. 8. Ps, 7. 2. and 
17. 12, and 10. 9. and 22. 13. Is, 38. 13, 
Pr. 22. 13. there is al. without, 26. 13, 
28. 1. righteous are bold as a 1. 
Eccl. 9. 4. living dog is better than a dead 1. 
Js. 11. 6. calf and young |. 7, and 65. 25. 
35. 9. no |. shall be there, nor ravenous b, 
Ezek. |. 10, face as al. 10, 14. Rey. 4. 7. 
Hos. 5. 14. be asa young |. Lam. 3. 10. 
Mie. 5. 8. remnant of Jacob be as a |. 
2 Tim. 4. J7. delivered out of mouth of 1. 
] Pet. 5. 8. the devil, as a roaring L. seeking 
Rev. 5. 5. L. of tribe of Juda prevailed 
LIPS, Ex. fi. 12, 30. Pr. 16. 10. . 
Ps 12. 3. all flattering 1. 4. 1. are our own 
17. 1. not feigned I. 31.18. lying 1, 120.2 
and 17. 4,7 








Pr. 10. 18. and 12. 22, 
Js. 59.3. 
63. 5. T will praise thee with joyful 1, 

Pr. 10. 21. the |. of righteous feed many 

26. 23. burning |. and wicked heart 
Song 7. 9. |. of those that are asleep to speak 
Is. 6. 5. man of unclean |. people of unclean 1 

57. 19. create the fruit of the I. 

Hos. 14.2. render calves of our). Heb. 13. 1£. 

Mal}. 2.7 priest’s |. should keep knowledge 

Ps. 5). 15. open thou my lips; and my 

63. 3.—shall praise thee, 71. 23. 

141, 3. keep the door of— \ 

17. 4. thy lips, 34, 18. and 45, 2 — 

LITTLE, Ezra 9.8. Neh. 9. 32.. 

Ps. 2. 12. when his wrath is kindled but at 

8.5. al. lower than the angels, Heb. 2. 7. 

37. 1.. al. that a righteous man hath 

Pr. 6. 10. a}. sleep, a J. slumber. 24, 33, 

10. 20. heart of the wicked .« ). werth 

15. J6. better is J. with fear of the Loré 

16.8. 

Ts. 28. 10. here al. and there al. Jd 
54. 8. in al. wrath [hid my face from thee 

Ezek. 11. 16. I will be as al. sanctuary te 
them 

(Zech. 1.15 Twas but al. displeased 

Mat. 6. 30. of 1. faith, 8. 26. and 14.31, and 
16. 8. 

Luke 12. 32. fear not 1. flock, it is your Fa 

ther’s 
19. 17. thon hast been faithful in a 
very |. 

1 Tim. 4. 8. bodily exercise profiteth 1. 

Rey. 3. 8, hast |. strength, and kept my 

LIVE, Gen. 3, 22. and 17. 18. 

Lev. 18. 5. ifa man do, he shall !. Neh. 9 9% 
Ezek. 3. 21. and 18. 9. and 32, 13, 15, 16, 
19. Rom. 10. 5. Gal. 3. 12, 

Deut. 22 40. live fur ener, | Kings 1 31. Neh. 
2.3, Ps. 22. 26. and 49.9. Dan. 2.4. and 3. 
9. and 5. 10. and 6.21. Zecn. 1.5. John 6. | 
51. 58. Rev: 4. 9. and 5. 14. and 10. 6. ana 
15.7. : 

Job 14, Jd. if a man die, shal) he 1. again 

Ps. 55. 23. bloody not |. half their daye— 

63. 4. bless thee while (1. 146, 2. 

118. 17. I shall not die, but). and praise 

Is 38. 16. by u »se “a and make toi 

4 











Lo 


(gs, 55. 4. hear and your soul shall 1. 
Ezek. 1. 6. said, when wast in thy blood 1. 
_ 48. 32. turn yourselves and 1. 33. 11. 
dab, 2. 4. just shall |. by faith, Rom, 1. 17. 
_ Mat. 4, 4. maz. not |. by bread, Deut. 8. 3. 
John 14, 19. because [ 1. ye shall |. also 
Acts 17, 28. in him we |. and moveand have 
Rom. 8. 13. if 1. after the flesh ye shall die 
rn 41. whether we |. we 1. to the Lord 
1 Cor. 9 14. they preach gospel, |. of gospel 
2Cor. 5. 15. who |. should not 1. to them- 
>) ‘selves 
6. 9. as dying, and behold we 1. 
13. 11. be of one mind, 1. in peace 
Gal, 12. 20. [1. yet not L, but Christ in me 
_ 5. 25. if we |. in Spirit, walk in the 


Spirit > 
Phil. 1. 21. to |. is Christ, to die is gain, 22. 
2 ‘Tim. 3. 12. all that will 1. godly in Christ 
Tit. 2. 12. should |. soberly, righteously 
Heb. 13. 18. in all willing to |. honestly 
1 Pet. 2. 24. should t. to righteousness 
1 John 4. 9. that we might |. through him 
Acts 23. 1. lived in all good conscience 
James 5. 5. ye have l. in pleasure 
Rey, 18. 9. |. deliciously, Luke 7. 25. 
20. 4. they lL. and reigned with Christ 
Job 19. 25. [ know that my Redeemer liveth 
Rom. 6. 10. in that he |. he 1. to God 2 
14. 7. none 1 te bimself or dieth to 
himself 
1 Tim, 5, 6. lL. in pleasure, dead while *ke 1. 
Heb. 7. 25. ever |. to make intercessic . tor 
Rey. 1. 18. Lam he that 1. and was dead 
3. 1. 1 know that thou |. and art dead 
Acts 7. 38. received the lively oracles to 
i Pet. 1. 3. begotten again to al. hope 
tv 5. ye, as |. stones, are built up a 


; house 
1 John 3. 16. lives, Rev. 12. 11. 
Eccl. 7. 2. living will lay it to heart 
Is. 38. 19. the |. the I. shall praise thee 
Jer. 2. 13. Lord the fountain of |. waters 
Mat. 22. 32. God is not the God of the dead 
but of 1 ie |. 
cp Pa i4. cast in all her 1. Luke 21.4. and 
John 4. 10. would have given thee |. water 
7. 38. flow rivers of 1. water 
Rom, 12. 1. present your bodies a 1. sacrifice 
14. 9. might be Lord both of dead and 1. 
1 Co-. 15. 45. the first Adam was made al. 


soul ‘ 

Heb. 19 20. by a new and |. way he conse. 

1 Pet 2. 4. to whom coming as to a |. stone 

Rev. 7. 17. lead them to |. fountains 

wOAD, Ps. 68. 19. Is. 46. 1. 

LOATHE themselves for evil, Ezek. 6. 9. 
and 16. 5. and 20. 43. and 36. 31. 

Jer. 14. 19. loathed Zion, Zech. 11. 8. 

Num. 21. 5. soul loatheth, Prov. 27. 7. 

Ps. 38.7. loathsome disease 

LOFTY eyes, Ps. 131. 1. Prov. 30. 13. 

Ig. 2. 11. 1. looks humbled, 5. 15. 

57. 15. high and |. One that inhabiteth 

LONG, Ps. 91. 16. Eccl. 12. 5. Mat. 23. 14. 
Luke 18. 7. James 5. 7. 

Exod. 34. 6. Lord God, long suffering, Num. 
14. 18. Ps. 86. 15. Jer. 15.15. Rom. 2. 4. 
and 9. 22. 1 Tim. 1. 16. 1 Pet. 3. 20. 2 Pet. 
3.9, 15. 

Gal. 5, 22. fruit of Spirit is—Eph. 4. 2. Col. 
1. 11. and 3. 12. 2 Tim. 3. 10. and 4. 2. 

LONG, Job 3. 21. and 6. 8. Rom. 1. 11. 

Ps. 63. 1. my flesh /ongeth for thee 

84. 2. my soul |. for courts of Lord 
119. 40. [ have longed after thy precepts 
131.--for thy commandments, 174.— 
for thy salvation 
20. my soul breaketh for the lunging 
it hath 
107. 9. he satisfieth the I. soul 

LOOK, Gen. 13. 14. Exod 10. 10. 

Ps. 5.2 direct my prayer and [ will |. up 

Is. 8. 17. wait upon the Lord, and I. for 

45 9.1. unto me and be saved 
6b 2. to this man will [ 1. that is poor 

Luke 7. 19. or, do we |. for another, 20. 

Mic. 7.7. 1 will |. unto the Lord 

2 Cor. 4. 18. while we |. at things not seen 

Phii. 2. 4. 1. not every one on own things 








LO 


Hag. 1.9. ye 1. for much, and it came to little 

Luke 2. 38. that L. for redemption in Israel 
22. 61. Lord 1. on Peter and remembered 

Heth aes 10. 1. for a city whose builder is 


Go 
1 John 1, 1. which we have seen and 1. on 
1 Sam, 16. 7. man looketh on outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord 1. on the heart 
Ps. 33. 13. Lord 1. down from heaven, 14, 2. 
Prov. 14, 15. the prudent |. well to their go- 
ings, 31. 17. 
Song 2. 9. he L. forth at the windows, 6. 10. 
Mat. 5. 28. 1. on a woman to lust after her 
24. 50. come in a day he 1. not for 
James | 25. |. into perfect law of liberty 
Ps. 18, 27. thou wilt bring down high looks 
Is. 38. 14. mine eyes fail with looking upward 
— 9. 62, no man 1. back is fit for the king- 
om . 
Tit. 2. 13. 1. for that blessed hope and glory 


| Heb. 10. 27. a fearful |. for of judgment 


12. 2, |. to Jesus, the author and finish. 
15. 1. diligently, lest any fail of grace 

2 Pet. 3. 12. 1. for and hasting the dzy of God 

Jude 21.1. for merey of Goa to “ternal life 

LOOSE, Deut. 25. 8 Jusu. 5. 15. 

Ps, 146. 7. ths Lord 1. the prisoners 

102 90. tol. those appointed to death 

Is. £8, 6. fast chosen to 1. bands of wicked 

Secl. 12. 6. before the silver cord be loosed 

Mat. 16. 19. |. on earth, 1. in heaven, 18. 18. 

Acts 2, 24. having |. the pains of death 

1 Cor. 7. 27. bound toa wife, seek not to be }. 
—art thou | seek not a wife 

LORD, ascribed to man, Gen, 18. 12. and 
23. 11, Is. 26. 13. 1 Cor. 3.5. 1 Pet. 5.3. and 
in about fourteen ether piaces ; and to God, 
Gen. 28, 16. Exod. 5. 2. 1 Cor. 12. 5. and in 
about 300 other texts 

Exod. 34. 6. the L. the L. God merciful 

Deut. 4, 35. L. is God, 39. 1 Kings 18. 39, 

6. 4. Le our God is one L. 10. 17. L. of 
1, Dan. 2. 47. 1 Tim. 6. 15. Rev. 
17. 14. and 19.16. 

Neh. 9. 6. art L. alone, Is. 37. 20. 

Ps. 118. 27. God is the L, 100.3. 

Zech. 14. 9, one L. and his name one 

Mark 2, 25. the Son of man is L. of sabbath 

Acts 2. 36. made him L, and Christ 

Rom, 10, 12. same L. over all, Acts. 10. 36. 

14. 9. L. of the dead and of the living 

1 Cor. 2. 8. L. of glory, 15. 47. L. from heaven 

8. 6. one God, and one L. Jesus Christ 

Eph. 4. 5. one L. one faith, one baptism 

Gen. 15. 6. believed in the Lord 

1 Sam. 2. 1. heart rejoiceth—Ps. 32. 11. and 
33, 1. and 35.9. and 97, 12. and 104. 34. Is. 
41.16. and 61. 10. Joel 2. 13. Hab. 3. 18, 
Zech. 10. 7. Phil. 3. 1. and 4. 4. 

1 Kings 18. 5, trnst—Ps. 4.5. and II. 1. and 
31. 6. and 32. 10. and 37. 3. and 115. 9, 10, 
11. and 118. 8. and 125. 1. Prov. 3. 5. and 
16. 20. and 24. 25. and 29. 25. Is. 26. 4. 
Zoe 2. 

Ps. 31. 24. hope—130. 7. and 131. 3. 

34, 2, soul make her boast— 
37. 4. delight thyself—7. rest— 
Is. 45, 17. Israel shall be saved— 
24,.—have [ righteousn. and strength 
25.—shall all seed of Israel be justified 

Rom. 16, 12. labor—1 Cor. 15, 58, 

Eph. 6. 10, be strong—and power of his 

| Thess, 5 12. over you—Col. 4, 7, 17. 

Rev. 14. 13. blessed are the dead which die— 

LOSE, Eccl. 3. 6, Mat. 10. 39, 42. and 16. 26. 
John 6, 39. 2 John 8. Prov. 23. 8. 

1 Cor. 3. 15. loss, Phil. 3. 7, 8. 

Ps. 119. 176. astray like lost sheep 

Ezek. 37. 11. our hope is 1. we are cut off 

Mat. 5. 13. if salt have |. its savour 

10. 6. to the |. sheep of Israel, 15. 24. 

Luke 15. 4. 

18. 1]. save that was |. Luke 19. 10. 
Luke 15. 32. thy brother was I. and is found 
John 18.9. them thou gavest me, I have 1. 

none 

2 Cor. 4.3. gospel be hid it isto 4 mm that 
are }. 

LOT, Lev. 16. 8, 9, 10. Josh. 1. 6. 

1 Sam. 14. 41, Saul said, give us a perfect 1. 
42. 





&. 20. heaven from whence we !. for! Ps. 16. 5. thou maintainest my 1. 


Saviour 
fleb. 9. 28. to them that |. for him 
| Pet. 1. 12. angels desire to 1. into 
3. 14. seeing we |. for such things 
Gen. 29. 32. Lord loeked on my afiliction, 
Fxod. 2. 25. and 3.7. and 4. 31. Deut. 26.7. 

Ps. 34. 5. they |. to him and were lightened 
Song .. 6. 1. not on me;, stn hath |. on me 
{#. 5.7. hel. for judgment behold oppression 

22. 11. bath not 1. to the maker of it 

64, 3. didst terrible things, we i. not for 
Jer. 8. 15. we }. for peace, but, 14. 19. 
Obad. 13 shouldest not have i. on affliction 


125. 3. rod of wicked not rest on 1. of 
righteous 
Prov. 16. 33. the 1. is cast into the lap 
18. 18. the 1. causeth contentions to 
cease 
Acts 1. 26, the 1. fellon Matthias, and he was 
8, 21. hast neither |. nor part in this 
Ps. 22. 18. on my vesture they did cast lots 
LOVE, Gen. 27. 4. 2 Sam. 153. 15. 
2 Sam. 1. 26. passing the |. of women 
Feel. 9. 1. no min knoweth either |. or 
Song 2. 5. Lam sick of 1. 5. 8. 
7. 12. there I will give thee my loves 


LO 
Song 8. 6. }. is strong as death. jealousy 8 
r 


crue. 
Is. re a thou hast in |. to my s. ul deliver, 
ed i 
Jer, 2. 2. remember the 1. of thine espoused 
31. 3. loved thee with an everlaslasting 
Ezek. 16. 8. thy time was the time of L. 
33.31. with mouth they shew much 
Hos. 11, 4. drew them with bands of |. 
Mat, 24. 12. the 1. of many shall wax cold 
John 15. 9. continue ye in my |. 10, 
13. greater 1. hath no man than thie 
Roi. 8.35. ig separate us from |. of Christ, 


12, 9. let 1. be without dissimulation 
13. 10. 1, is the fulfilling of the law 
15. 30. for Christ’s sake, and |. of the 
Spirit 
2 Cor. 5. 14, the |. of Christ constraineth us 
Gal. 5. 6. faith which worketh by I. 
13. by I. serve one another 
22. fruit of Spirit is 1. joy and peace 
1 Thess. 1. 3. your labor of I. Heb..6. 10, 
5. 8. putting on the breust-plate of 
faith and I. 
2 Thess. 2. 10. received not the |. of truth 
Heb. 13. 1. let brotherly 1. continue 
1 John 3. 1, what manner of]. Father bestow. 
ed on us, 4.7. 1. is of God, 8. 16. 
God is |. 
9. manifest the 1. of God 
11. we ought to J. one another 
12. he that dwelJeth in | dwelleth 


in 

18. there is no fear in 1. perfect 1 
casteth out fear 

21. who loveth God, |. his brother 
also 

Rev, 2. 4. thou hast left thy first J. 

Eph. 1. 4. without blame before God i love 

3. 17. grounded—4. 2. forbearing one 
another 

4. 15, speaking truth—16, 

5. 2. walk—as Christ hatb loved us 

Col. 2. 2. knit together—and assurance of 

1 Thess. 3. 12, abound—S, 13. esteem— 

Luke 11. 42. love ef Gud, Joha 5, 42. 

Rom. 5. 5.—is shed abroad in our hearte 

2 Cor. 13. 14.—be with you all 

2 Thess. 3. 5, direct your hearts into— 

1 John 2. 5, in him is—perfected 

3. 16. perceive we—17. dweileth—in 
him 

4.9, in this was manifested—towarda 

5.3. this is—keep his commandments 

Deut. 7. 7. his love, Zepb. 3. 17. Ps. 91. 14 
Is. 63. 9. John 15, 10. Rom. 5. 8, 

Lev. 19. 18. thou shalt 1. thy neighbor as 
thyself, 34. Mat. 19. 19. and 22. 39. Rom 
13. 5, Gal. 5. 14, James 2. 8. 

Deut. 6. 5. shalt |. the Lord thy God with ali 
thy heart, Mat. 22. 37. Luke 10. 27. 

10. 12. to fear the Lord and to lL. 
Ps. 31. 23. O 1. the Loud all ye his saints 
97. 10. ye that 1. the Lord hate evil 
145, 20. Lord preserveth them that I. him 

Song |. 4. the upright |. thee 

Mic. 6. 8. to do justly, and 1. mercy 

Zech. 8. 19. 1. the truth and peace 

Mat. 5, 44. |. your enemies, bless them 

John 13. 34. J. one another, 15. 12, 17. Rom 
13. 8. 1 John 3. 11, 23. and 4, 7, 11, 12. 1 
Pet. 1. 22. 

John 14. 23, ifa man 1. me, my Father will 
1. him 

1 Cor. 16. 22. if any man 1. not the Lord 

Eph. 5. 25. 1. your wives, Col. 3. 19. 

2'Tim. 4.8. toall them that |. his appearances 

1 Pet, 1. 8. whom having not seen, ye |. 

2. 17. 1. the brotherhood, 3. 8. 
I John 2. 15. 1. not world, nor the things 
4. 19. we |. him because he first loved 


us 
Ps, 116. 1. J love the Lord, because, 18. 1 
119 97. how—thy law, 113, 119, 127, 159, 
163, 167, and 26. 8. Is. 43. 1 
John 21. 15. lovest thou me—thee, 16, 17 
2 John 1. whom—in the truth, and not 
Rev. 3. 19. as many as—I rebuke and chasten 
Deut. 7. 8. because the Lord loved you, 33. 3. 
1Sam 18.1.1. Davidas his own soul, 20. 17. 
2Sam 12. 24. called Solomon, and Lord }. 
him 
1 Kings 2 3. Solomon 1. the Lord, 10. 3. the 
Lord 1. Israel 
Hos. 11. 1. Israel was a child, then T?. him 
Mark 10. 21. Jesus beholding him, |. hirw 
Luke 7. 47. sins*  ,rgiven, she I. much 
2 Tim. 4, 10. havirte l. this present world 
Heb. 1. 9. hast }. mghtecusness and hates 
iniquity 
John 3. 16. God so |. the world that he gave 
19. men |. darkness ather than ligh 
11. 36. behold how he 1. him 
12, 43, 1. the praise of men nore thar 


MA 

Joon 13. 1. having |. his own, bel. them unto 
23. one of bis disciples whom Jesus 
1. 19. 23, and 20. 2. and 21. 7, 20. 
24, 21. J. me, be |. of ny Father, { will 

suve him 
28. if ye l. me, ye would rejoice for 
15. 9. as my Father |. me, so have I}. 


you 
16 27. Father loveth you because ye 1. 
me 
17 23. 11. them as thou hast 1. me 
25.1. wherewith thou hast 1, them 
Rom 8. 37. conquerors through him that lL. us 
9. 13. Jacob Il. Esau L hated, Mal. 2. 2. 
Gal. 1. 20. Son of God, who |. me, and 
Eph, 2. 4. great love wherewith he |. us 
5. 2. as Christ I. us, 25. as Christ 1. 


é church 
2Thess 2 16. God our Father. us 
2 Pet. 2. 15. 1. wages of unrighteousness 
1 John 4. 10. not that wel. God but he |. us 
Rev. 1. 5. that 1. us and washed us from sins 
12. 11. they 1. not their lives unto death 
Ps. I! 7. the righteous Lord |. righteousness 
140, 8. the Lord 1. the righteous 
Pr, 3. 12. whom the Lord 1. he correcteth, 
Heb. 12. 6. 
17. 17 a friend 1. at all times 
21. 17. he who}. pleasure, shall be poor 
Song |. 7. whom my soul I. 3. I, 4. 
Mat. 10. 37.1. father or mother more than 
John 3. 35. the Father 1. the Son, 15. 20, 
16. 27. Father himself }. you ; ye 1. me 
2 Cor. 9. 7. God |. a cheerful giver 
3 John 9. who I. to have pre-eminence 
Rey. 22. 15. whoso |. and maketh a lie 
2 Sam. 1. 23. lovely, Song 5. 16. Ezek. 33, 32. 
Phil. 4. 8. 
Ps. 88, 15. lover, Tit. 1. 8. Ps. 38. 11. Hos. 2. 
5.2 Tim, 3. 2, 4. 
uOW, Deut. 23. 43. Ezek. 17. 24. 
1 Sam. 2. 7. Lord brings |. and lifts up 
Job 49. 12. look on every one that is proud 
and bring him 1. 
Ps. 49. 2. both high and I. rich and poor 
135. 23. rememberest us in our I. estate 
Pr. 29, 23. man’s pride shall bring him L. 
Is, 25. 5. lofty city he layeth it 1. 25. 12. 
32. 19 the city shall be 1. in al. place 
Iwtke 1. 48. he regarded the |. estate of 
52. he hath exalted them of |. degree, 
Job5, 11. Ezek. 21. 26. Jam. 1.9, 10. 
wake 3.5, every mountain and bill be made}. 
Rom. 12. 16. condescend to met of}. estate 
2a, 63 9. lower parts of the earth, 139, 15. Is. 
44 23 Eph. 4: 9. 
138 6. Lord hath respect to the lowly 
Pr 3, 34. he giveth grace unto the 1 
il. 2. with the I. is wisdom 
Mat 11 29. learn of me, forl am meek andl. 
Eph 4 2. lowlness, Phil. 2, 3. 
LOINS girt, Pr. 31.17. Is. 11. 5. Luke 12. 35. 
Eph. 6. 14. 1 Pet. 1. 13, 
LUORE, filthy, 1 Tim. 3. 3,8. Tit. 1.7.1 
Pet. 5. 2. 
LUKEWARM, thon art, Rev. 3.16. 
LUMP, Is. 33. 2]. Rom. 9, 21. and 11. 16, 1 
Cor. 5. 6, '7. Gal.’5. 9. 
LUST, Ex. 15. 9. Ps. 78. 18, James 4. 2. 
Ps. 81. 12. gave them up totheir own hearts? 1. 
Mat. 5. 28. whoso looketh on a woman to 1. 
Rom. 7. 7. not known |. except the law 
1 Cor. 10. 6. not l. after evil things 
Gal. 5 16. shall not fulfil the |. of the flesh 
1 Thess. 4. 5. not in the 1. of concupiscence 
James 1. 15. when}. conceived, it brings 
1 John 2, 16. 1. of the flesh, and 1. of the eyes 
is of 
Mark 4. 19 lusts of other things choke 
John 3 44.1. of your father ye will do 
Rom. 6. 12. should obey it in the 1. thereof 
13 14. for the flesh, to fulfil the 1. 
thereof 
Gal 5.17. flesh }. against Spirit, and Spirit 
against flesh 
94. crucified flesh with affections and 





Eph. 2. 3. 1. of our flesh, and of our mind 

1 Tim. 6. 9. many foolish and hurtful 1. 

2 Tim. 2. 22. flee youthful 1. follow charity 
3 6. laden with sins, Jed away with 

divers |. 
Tn. 2. 12. denyingungodlinessand worldly 1. 
2,3. serving divers 1. and pleasures 

james 4. 3. consume it on vour 1. 

1 Pet. 2. 11. abstain from fleshly 1. 
4.2. no lonyer live to the |. of mén 

2 Pet. 3 3 walk after thei: own 1. Jude 16. | 


is. | 
" i 
M 
MAD, Deut. 98. 34. 1 Sam. 272 72. 


Ficl, 2 2. [said of langhter, it is m 
Jer 50 38. they are in. upon their idols 


MA 


MA 


Hos. 9 7. the prophet isa fool, the spiritual; Eccl. 12. 7. m. goeth tohislorg home == 


man is m. 
John 10. 20. he hath a devil and is m. 
Aets 26, 11. exceedingly m. against thenr 
24. much learning doth make thee m, 
Deut. 28. 28. madness, Eccl. 1. 17. and 2. 12, 
and 9.3. and 10. 15. Zech. 12. 4. Luke 6. 
11. 2 Pet. 2. 16. 
MADE, Ex, 2. 14.2 Sam. 13. 6. 
Ps. 104, 24. thy works in wisdom, hast m. 
139. 14, I am wonderfully m. 
Pr. 16. 4, Lord in. all things for himself 
John 1. 3. all things were m. by him 
Rom. 1. 3. Christ m. of the seed of David 
20, understood by the things that are m. 
1 Cor, 1. 30. Christ who of God is m. unto 
9, 22. m. all things to all men 
Gal. 4. 4. m. of a woman, m. under the law 
Phil, 2.7. m. in the likeness of men 
MAGNIFY, Josh. 3. 7. 1 Chr. 29. 25, 
Job 7.17. what is man that thou shousdest m. 


im 
36. 24. remember to m. bis work 
Ps. 34. 3. m. the Lord with me ; let us exalt 
69, 30. in. God with thanksgiving 
Is. 42, 21. m. the law, and make honourable 
Luke 1. 46. my soul doth m the Lord 
Acts 10. 46, spake with tongues and-m. God 
Rom, 11, 13. apostle of Gentiles, Im. my 
Gen. 19. 19. thou hast magnified thy mercy 
2 Sam. 7, 26. Jet thy name be m. for ever 
Ps. 35, 27. let the Lord be m. 40. 16. and 70. 4. 
138. 2. hast m. thy word above thy name 
Acts 19, 17. the naine of the Lord was m. 
Phil. 1. 20. Christ shall be m. in my body 
MAID, Gen. 1. 2. Deut. 22. 14. Job 31. 1. 
Jer, 2. 32. Amos 2. 7. Zech. 9. 17. 
MAJESTY, Dan 4. 30, 3A. and 5. 18, 19. Job 
40.10, Ps. 21,5, and 45. 3, 4. 
1 Chr, 29. 11. thine, O Lord, is the m. 
Job 37, 22, with God is terrible m. 
Ps, 29. 4. voice of the Lord is full of m. 
93. 1. Lord is clothed with m. 104. 1. 
145. 5. glorious honour of thy m. 
12. vlorious m. of his kingdom 
Ts. 2. 19. hide for fear of glory of his m. 
Neb. |. 3: right hand of the M. on high 
8. lL. of the throne of the M in heaven 
2 Pet. 1. 16. eye witnesses of his m. 
Jude 25. to only wise God be glory and m. 
MAINTAIN my canse, | Kings &. 40, 45. Ps. 
9. 4. and 140, 12. Job 13. 15. 
Tit. 3. 8. careful to m. good works, 14. 
Ps. 16. 5. thou maintainest my lot 
MAKE, Gen, I. 26, and 3. 6, 21, Deut. 32.35, 
1 Cor. 4. 15. | Sam. 20. 38. 
Job 4. 17. shall man be purer than his Maker 
32, 22. my M. would soon take me away 
35. 10. none saith, where is God my M. 
36. 3. 1 will ascribe righteousness to my 
M, 
Ps. 95, 6. knecl before the Lord our M. 
Pr, 14. 31. reproacheth his M. 17.5. 
Is. 17. 7. that day shall man look to his M. 
45, 9. woe unto him that striveth with his 
M. 


51. 13. forgettest the Lord thy M. 22. 11. 
54.5, thy M. is thine husband; the God 
Heb. 11. 10. whose builder and m. is God 
MALE or female, Gen. 1. 27. Num. 5. 3.) 
Mal. I. 14. Mat. 19. 4. Gal. 3. 28, 
MALICE, leaven of, t Cor. 5. 8. 
1 Cor. 14.29. in mm. be children, in under- 
standing be men 
Eph. 4.3). put away with all m. Col. 3.8. 1 
Pet. 2... 
Tit. 3. 3. living in m. and envy, hating 
Rom. 1.29. filled with all maliciousness ; full 
of envy, 1 Pet. 2.1. 
MAMMON, Mat. 6. 24. Luke 16. 9 
MAN, Gen. 1. 26, 27. 2 Kings 9. 11. 
Job 4. 17. shall im. be more just than God 
5. 7. m.is born to trouble, 14. 1. 
7.17. whut is m. that thou shouldest be 
9. 2. how shai m. be just with God 
Il, 12. vain m. would be wise, though he 
be 
14, 1. m. born of woman, is of few days 
15. 14. what is m, that he should be elenan 
25. 4. can m. be justified, 6. m. is a worm 
22, 28. unto'm. he said,—depart from 
. 8.4. what ism. that thou art mindfal 
10. 18. m. of earth may no more oppress 
25. 12. what m. is be that feareth the 
Lord 
19. 12. m. heing in bonour a’ ‘deth not 
99, 3. thou turnest m. to destruction 
104, 22, m. goeth forth to his work 
178. 6. will not fear; what can m. do 
144. 3. what is m. that thon takest know- 
Jedve of him; or the son of m. 
Pr. 29. 24. m.’s voings are of the Lord 
Eee]. 6. 10. it is known that it fs m. 
7. 29. God made im. upright, but they 





Is. 2. 2. cease ye from m. whose saa 
Jer. 17. 5. cursed be the m. that trasts mm 
Zech. 13. 7. awake against the m.my fellow 
Mat. 4. 4. m. shall not Jive by bread alone — 
26.72. [know notthe m, | stadt 
John 7, 46. never m. spake like this m. 
Rom. 6. 6. old m, crucified with Christ — ~ 
7. 22. delight in law atter the jnward 
1 Cor. 2. 11. what m. knoweth ram ae 8 
m. save the spirit of m. in him 
14, natura) m. receiveth not things 


of 
11. 8 or not of woman, but woman 
of m. : 
15. 47. first m. is earthy ; second m.- 


2 Cor. 4. 16. he tat rd 
Jor. 4. 16. though outward m. perish, 2 
inward m. is renewed $ ™ 
Eph. 4, 22. put off the old m. which is 
24. put on new m. renewed, Col 3 
[} , i 
] Pet. 3. 4. be the hidden m. of the heart 
Ex. 15. 3. Lord is a man of war 
Nun. 23. 19. God is not—that he should 
Is. 47. 3, I will not meet thee as— 
53. 3.—of sorrows and acquainted with 
Jer. 15. 10. borne me—of strife and conten- 
- tion 
31, 22. a woman shall compass— 
Mat. 8. 9. [ am—-under authority 
16. 26. what shall—give in exchange 
Jobn 3. 3. except—be born again, 5. “s 
Acts 10. 26. I myself also am— 
2 Cor. 12, 2, 1! knew—in Christ, 3. 
Phil. 2. 8. in fashion as—he humbled ; 
1 Tim. 2.5. one Mediator the m. Christ Jesus 
Pr. 30, 2. if any man, Mat. 16. 24, John 6. 51. 
and 7. 17, 37. Rom. 8 9, 2 Cor. 5. 17. Gal. 
1. 9. Rev. 22. 19, ‘ 
Ps. 39. 5. every man, Pr. 19. 6, Mic. 4. 4. and 
7.2. Gal. 6. 4, 5. Col. 1. 28. Heb. 2. 9. 
Ps. 87. 4. this man, Is. 66. 2. Mie. 5. 5. Luke 
19. 14. John 7. 46. James 1. 26. 
Pr. 1. 5. @ wise man will hear 
9. 8. rebuke—and he will love thee 
14. 16.—feareth and departeth from 
17. 10. reproof enters into—more than 
Eccl. 2, 14.—eyes are in his head 
7.7. oppression makes—mad 
10. 2.—heart is at his right hand 
Jer. 9, 23, let not—glory in his wisdom 
James 3. 13. who is—among you 
Deut. 33. 1. man of God, Judges 13. 6, 8, 
Kings 1.9, 13. 1 Tim, 6. 11. 2 Tim. 3. 17. 
MANDRAKES, Gen. 30. 14: Song 7. 13, 
MANIFEST, Eccl. 3. 18 1 Cor. 15. 27. 
Mark 4. 22. nothing hid which shall not be 
John 14. 21. J will m. myself unto him, 2 
2. 11. m. forth his glory to his discipks 
17.6. T have in. thy name unto the men 
1 Cor. 4.5. make m. counsels of the heart 
Gal 5, 19, the works in the flesh are m. 
2 Thess, 1.5. am. token of righteous judg 
ment 
1 Tim. 3. 16. God was m. in the flesh 
Heb. 4. 13. any creature not m. in his 
1 John 3. 5. he was m. to take away sin, 8 
10. in this the children of God arem. 
4. 9. in this was m. the love of God 
Luke 8. 17. made manifest, John 3/21, 1 Cor 
3.13.2 Cor. 4. 10. and 5. 11. Eph. 5. 1% 
Rom. 8. 19. manifestation of sons of God 
1 Cor. 12.7. m. of the Spirit is given — 
2 Cor. 4. 2. but by m. of the truth in the 
MANIFOLD mercies, Neh. 9. 19, 27. 
Ps. 104. 24. how m. are thy works 
Amos 5, 12. I know your m. transgressions 
Luke 18. 30. m. more in this present time 
Eph. 3. 10. known the m. wisdom of God 
1 Pet. 1 6. in heaviness through m. tempta 
tions 
4. 10. as nie stewards of m. giace of 
Go : ’ 
MANNA, Ex. 16.15. Num. 11. 6. Deut & 3 
16. Josh. 5. 12. Neh. 9. 20. Ps. 78. 24. John 
6.91, 49, 58. 

Nev. 2. 17. give to eat of the hidden m. © 
MANNER, 1 Sam. 8. 9, 11. Is. 5. 17. Ser 22 
21.1 Thess. 1.5,9. 1 John 3.1. © Y 
2 Kings 17. 34. manners, Acts 13 18 i Cor. 15 

33. Lev. 20. 23. Heb. 1. 1. 
MANSIONS in Father’s house, John 14 2 
MARK, set me as a, Job 7. 20, and 16. 12, 
Lam, 3. 12. Gal. 6, 17. bear marks aL’ 
Ezek. 9. 4. set a.m. foreheads, Rev. 13 16 
17. and 14. 9. and 19. 20 
Phil. 3. 14. I press toward the m. for the 
Ps. 37.37. m. the perfect man and upright 
130. 3. if thon shouldest m. iniquity, Jo» 
10 14. Jer, 2. 22. 
Rom. 16. 17.m. them which cause div’siove 
Phil. 3. 17. m. them which walk as we do 
MARRIAGE, Gen. 38. 8. Deut 25.5 = 
Mat. 22. 2. king made a m. for nis son 


. 


t 


ME 
Mat 25 10. that were ready went into the 


mm. 

Heb. 13 4, pi. is honourable in all 

Rey. 19 7. m. of the Lamb is come, 9. 

Jer. 3. 14. Lam m. to you, saith the Lord 

Luke 14. 20. | have m. a wife and cannot 

17. 27. they drank, m..and given in m. 

Is. 62.5. as a nian m.a virgin ; thy sons m. 

1 Cor.7 9. better to m. than to burn 

1LTim 4, 3. forbidding to m. and abstain 
5. 14, that younger women m, and 

MARROW, to bones, Pr. 3. 8. Job 21. 24, 

Ps 63. 5. my soul is satisfied as with m. 

Ie. 25. 6. feast of fat things, full of m. 

Hek 4. 12. dividing asunder joints and m. 

MARTYR, Acts 22. 20. Rev. 2. 13. and 17.6. 

MARVEL not, Eccl. 5.8. John 5. 23. Acts 
3. 12. 1 Jokn 3. 13. 

Ps. 48. 5. they marvelled, Mat. 8.27. and 9 4, 
33. and 21.20 and 22. 22. Luke 1. 63, vets 
2. 7. and 4,13. 

Mat. 8. 10. Jesus m. Mark 6. 6. 

Job 5. 9. doeth marvellous things without 

10. 16 shewed thyself m. ayainst me 

Ps 17 7. shew me thy m. kindness, 31. 21, 

98. 1. done m. things, Mic. 7. 15. 
118. 23. it is m. in our eyes, Mat. 21, 42. 

} Let. 2. 9. called from darkness into m. light 

] Chr. 16. 12. remember his m. works, Ps. 
105. 5. and 9. I. 

Ps, 139. id. m. are thy works, Rev. 15. 3. 

MASTER, Is. 24. 2; Mal. 1.6. and 2. 12. 

Mat. 23. 16. one is your M. even Christ 

Mark 10. 17. good M. what shall I do to 

Solin 3. 10. art thou a M. in Israel and 

_ 13.13. ye call me M. and say well 
14. if { your M. have washed your 
feet 

Ron. 14. 4. to his own m. be stands or falls 

Reel. 12. 11 masters of assemblies 

Mat. 6. 24. no man can serve two m. * 
 93..10. neither be ye called m. James 


Col. 4. 1. m. give your servants, Eph. 6. 9 

1 Co,. 3. 10. Las a master builder 

MATTER, Ex. 18. 22. and 23.7 1 Sam. 10. 
16. Job 19.28. and 32,18 Ps 45, 1. Dan. 7. 
23 2 Cor. 9.5 

Job 33. 13. account of any of bis matters 

Ps. 131.1. exercise myself in great m. 

Mat 28. 23. omitted the weightier in. of 

] Pet. 4. 15. busybody in other men’s in. 

MEAN, what, Ex, 12.26. Deut. 6. 20,24. 


osh. 4.6, 21. Ezek. 17. 12. Acts 17.20.) 
and 21. 13. Ezek. 37. 18. Jonah 1. 6. H 


Gen. 5. 29. ye thought ill ; God meaat good, 
Ps. 49.7 by any means, Jer. 5. 31. 1 Cor. 9. 
22. Phil. 3 11. 1'Thess. 3. 15. 

MEASURE, Lev. 19.35, Deut..25, 15. 

fob 1J. 9. the m. is longer than the earth 

Ps, 39, 4. inake me know m. of my days 

is. 27. 8. in m. when it shooteth forth 

Jer 30. 1]. correct thee in m. 46. 28, 

Mat. 7. 2. with what m, ye mete, it shall 

93, 32. fill ye up the m. of your fathers 

Tohn 3. 34. giveth not Spirit by m. to him 

Roi. 12. 3. gives to every man the m. of 

2 Cor. 1. 8. were pressed out of m. 

12. 7. lest [ should be exalted above m 


Eph. 4. 7. according to m. of the gift of Christ! 


13. to the m, of the fulness of Christ | 
Kev. 11. 1. m. the temple of God, and 


MEAT, Job 6. 7. Ps. 42. 3, and 69. 21. H 


Ps. 104. 27. give m. in due season, 145.15. 
111. 5. giveth m. to them that fear him 
Pr 6.8. provided m, in summer, 30. 25. 
fHos. 11 4. [laid m. unto them 
Hab 1. 16. portion is fat and m. plenteous 
3 17. the fields shall yield no m. 
flag. 2 12. his skirt touch m. shall it be 
Mal. 1. 12. that say his im. is contemptible 
Mat. 6, 25. is not the life more than m. 
10. 10. the workman worthy of his m. 
Tohn 4. 32. I have m. to eat ye know not 
34. my m. is to do the will of my 
Father 
6. 27. abour not for the m, that perish- 
eth 
35. my flesh is i. indeed 
Rom 14. 15. destroy not him with thy m. 
17. kingdom of God is not m. and 
drink 
1 Cor. 6. 13. m. for belly, and belly for m. 
8. 8, m. commendeth us not to God 
10. 3. did all eat the same spiritual m. | 
MEDDLE, 2 Kings 14. 10. Pr.17. 14. and 20. 
3, 19. and 24. 21. and 26. 17. ; 
MEDIATOR, is not m. of one, Gal. 3.20, | 
on 2. 19. ordained by angels in hand of a m. 
i ha. 9.5. one m. between God and men | 
Hab. 8. 6. he is the m. of a better covenant | 
§. 15. m. of new testam. 12 24 of new 
covenant 
MEDICINE, Pr. 17. 22. Jer. 30. 13. and 44 


1). Rawk. 47 12. i 


ME 


MEDITATE, Isaac went to, Gen. 24. 63. 
Josh, 1. 8. m. in thy law day and night, Ps. 
i 2 and 119. 15, 23, 48, 78, 148 
Ps. 6.4, 6. m. on thee in the night watches 
77. 12. { will m. of thy works, 143 vo. 
Js, 33. 18. thine heart shall m. terror 
Luke 21. 14. not m. before what to ans wer 
{] Tim. 4. 15, m. upon these things 
'Ps 5.1. consider my meddation 
19. 14. Jet the m. of ny heart be accep. 
49. 3. m. of my heart shall be of under. 
104. 3x. my m. of him shall be sweet 
119. 97. thy law is my m. all the day 
95, thy testimonies are my m. 
MEEK, Moses was very, Num. 12. 3. 
| Ps, 22. 26. the im. shall eat and be satisfied 
25. 9. the m. will he guide in judgment 
37. 11. the m. shall inherit the earth 
76.9. Lord rose to save all m. of the 
147. 6. the Lord lifteth up the m. and 
149, 4. he will beautify m. with salvation 
Ts. Il. 4. reprove, for the m. of the earth 
29. 19. the m. shal. .acrease their joy 
Gl. 1. preach good tidings to the m. 
Amos 2. 7. that turn aside way of the m. 
Zeph. 2. 3. seek the Lord afl m. of the earth 
Mat. 5. 5. blessed are m. for they inherit 
11. 29: lam m. and lowly in heart 
21. 5. thy king cometh m. sitting on an 
] Pet, 3. 4. ornament of m. and quiet spirit 
Zeph. 2,3, seek righteousness, seek meekness 
Ps. 45. 4. ride prosperously because of m 
|1 Cor. 4. 2t. come in the spirit of m. 
2 Cor. 10. 1. [ beseech you by m. of Christ 
Gal. 5. 23. faith, m. against such is no law 
6. 1. restore him in the spirit of m. 
| Eph. 4. 2. walk with all lowliness and m. 
Col. 3. 12. put on m. long suffering 
/1 Tim. 6 11. follow after faith, love, m. 
2 Tim. 2. 25. in m. instructing those that 
Tit. 3, 2, shewing all mn. to all men 
' James |, 21. receive with m. ingrafted word 
3. 13. shew his works with m. of wis- 
dom 
!] Pet. 3. 15. of hope in you with m, and fear 
| MEET belp for him, Gen, 2. 18. 
| Job 34. 31. it is m. to be said to God 
Mat. 3 8, fruits m, for repentance, Acts 26. 
20 3 
1 Cor. 15. 9. not m. to be called an apostle 
| Col. 1, 12. m. to be partaker of mheritance 
|2 Tim. 2. 21. vessel m. for the master’s use 
Heb. 6.7 m. for them by whom dressed 
Pr, 22, 2. rich and poor m. together 
Is. 47. 3. I will not m. thee as a man 
64. 5. thou m. him that rejoiceth 
| Hos, 13. 8. I will m. them us a bear robbed 
Amos 4, 12. prepare to m. thy God 
1 Thess. 4. 17. canght up to m. Lord in 
MELODY in heart to the Lord, Eph. 5. 19. 
MEMBER, body not one, 1 Cor. J2. 14. 
James 3. 5. tongue is a little m. and boasteth 
Ps. 139. 16, in thy book all my members 
Mat. 5. 29. one of thy m. shall perish 
Rom. 6. 13. yield your m, as instruments 
7. 23. [ see another law in my tn. 
12. 5. every one m. of one another 
1 Cor. 6. 15. your bodies are m..of Christ 
12. 12. the body is one, and hatli many 
m. 
Eph. 4. 25. we are m. one of another 
5. 30. m. of his body, his flesk and his 
Col. 3. 5. meortify your m. on earth 
MEMORY cut off, Ps. 109. 15. 
145. 7. utter the m. of thy great goodness 
Pr. 10. 7. the m. of the just is blessed 
Ece) 9. 5. m. of them is forgotten 
|Is. 26, 14. made all their m. to perish 
1 Cor. 15. 2. if ye keep in m. what I 
Ex. 3. 15, my memorial to all generations 
13. 9. be fuc am. beliveeu come eyes 
17. 14, write this for am. in a book 
' Ps, 135. 13. thy m. throngh all generations 
| Hos. 12. 5. Lord of hosts; the Lord is his m. 
Mat. 26. 13. be told fora m. of her 
| Acts 10. 4. come up for a m. hefore God 
» MEN, Gen. 32. 28. and 42, 1). 
Ps. 9. 20. know themselves to be but m, 
17 








. 14, m. of thy hand; m. of this world 


62. 9, m. of low degree are vanity ; m. of 


i high degree are a lie 

| 82. 7. ye shall die like m. and fall like 

Eccl. 12. 3. strong m. shall bow themselves 

Is. 31 3. Egyptians are m. not God, Ezek. 
2. 


45.8. remember this; shew yourselves m, 
Hos. 6, 7. they, like m. have transgressed 
Rom, 1]. 27. mn. with m. working that which 
Ephes. 6. 6. m. pleasers, Col. 3. 22. 1 Thess. 

2.-4, 
MENSTRUGUS, Is. 30. 22. Lam, 1. 17 
Ezek. 18. 6 neithey come near a m. woinan 
MENTION, Ex. 23. 13. Job 28. 18. 
Vs. 17. 16. [ will make m. of thy righteous- 
ness 


ME 


[s. 26. 13. by thee only make m. of th 
62 6 ye that make m. of -he até tote : 
om. 1. 9, make m. of you in ny prayers 
Eph, 1. 16. 1 Thess, 1. 2. Philem. 4. 
MERCHANT Hos. 12.7. Mat. 13. 45. 
Is. 23. 18. merchandise be holiness, Mat, 22,5 
John 2. 16, 2 Pet. 2. 3. 
MERCY, Gen. 19, 19. and 39. 21. 
Ex. 34. 7. keep m. for thousands, Deut. 7. ¢ 
1 Kings 8. 23. Neh. 1.5. and 9.32. Dan. 9.4 
Num. 14. 18. Lord is of great m. forgiving 
Ps. 23. 6. goodness and m. shall follow me 
25. 10. all the paths of Lord are m. and 
33. 18. fearhim and hope in his m. 147.11 
52. 8. I trust in the m. of God furever 
57..3. God shall send forth his m. and 
66. 20. not turned away his m. from me 
86.5. plenteous in m. to all, 103. 8 
01. J. [ will sing of m. and judgment 
.03. 11. great is his m. to them that fear 
17. m. of Lord is from everlasting to 
everlasting 
106. 1. his m. endureth forever, 107. 1. 
and 118. 1. and 136. 1—26. 1 Chr. 
16. 34, 41, 2 Chr 5. 13. and 7. 3,6, 
and 20.2] Ezra3. 11. Jer. 33. 1). 
Pr. 16. 6. by m. and truth, iniquity is 
20. 28. m. and truth preserve the king 
Ts. 27. 11. he that made them will not have 


m. 
Hos 6 6 I desired m. and not sacrifice 
10 12. reap in mm. 12. 6. keep m. and 
14, 3. in thee the fatherless findeth m 
Jonah 2. 8. they forsake their own m. 
Mic. 6. 8 what God doth require, but to 
love m. 
7. 18. delights in m. 20. m. to Abraham 

Hab. 3. 2. in wrath remember m. 

Luke J, 50. his m, is on them that fear him 

78. through the tender m. of our God 

Rom. 9. 23. on vessels of nr. prepared to 

15. have m.on whom he will have m 
11. 31. through your m. they obtain m 
15. 9. may glorify God for bis m. 

2 Cor. 4. 1. as we received m. we faint not 

1 Tim. 1. 13, L obtained m. because | did it 
ignorantly, 2. groce, m. and peace, Tit. 1 
4.2 Sohn 3. Jude 2 

2'Tim. 1. 18. grant may find m. in that 

Tit. 3.5. according to his m. he saved us 

James 2. 13. shall have judgment without m. 
that shewed nom. and mm. rejoiceth against 
judgment 

Heb, 4. J6. we may obtain m. and find 

Jaines 3. 17. full of m. and good fruits 

5. 11, Lord is pitiful and of tender m. 

Jude 21. looking for the m. of our L. Jesus 

Gen. 32. 10. not worthy of least of thy m. 

1 Chr, 21. 13. great are his m. 

Ps, 69. 13, in the multitude of thy m. 16. 

Is. 55, 3. the sure m. of David, Acts 13. 34, 

Lam. 3. 22. of Lord’s m. we are not consum 

Dan. 9. 9. to the Lord belong mi. and forg 

Rom. 12. 1. | beseech you by the m. of God 

2 Cor. 1. 3. Father of m. and God of all 

Col. 3. 12. put on bowels of m. kindness 

Pe 25. 6. tender mercies, 40 11. and 51. 1.und 
77. 9. and 79. 8 and 103. 4. and 119. 77, 
156. and 145. 9, 

Pr. 12. 10.—of the wicked are cruel 

Gen. 19. 19. thy mercy, Num 14. 19. Neh, 13 
22. Ps. 5.7. and 6. 4. and 13.5. and 25. 7 
and 31. 7, 16. and 33. 22. and 36.5, and 4 
26. and 85. 7. and 86. 13. und 90. 34, and 
94, 18. and 108. 4. and 57. 10. and 11%. 64. 
and 143. 12, 

Ex. 34. 6. Lord God mercifu: enu gracious 2 
Chr. 30.9. Neh. 9 17, 3L Ps. 103. 8 Joel 
2. 13, Jonah 4. 2, 

Ps. 18, 25. with the m. show thyself m. 

37. 26. he is ever m. and lendeth 
117 2, his m. kindness is great to us 

Pr. 11. 17. the m. man doeth good, 12. 10 

Is. 57. 1. m. men are taken away from evil 

Jer. 3.12 "am m. and will not keep anger 

Mat. 5 7. plessed are m. they obtain mercy 

Luke 6. 36, be m. as your Father is m. 

Heb. 2. 17. he might be a m. high priest 

8. 12. I will be m. to their unrighteous- 


ness 
MERRY -hearted, Pr. 15, 13. and 17.22, Eccl 
9. 7. Is. 24.7. 
Luke 12.19. be m. 15. 23, 24, 29, 32. 
James 5. 13. is any m. let him sing pscims 
MESSAGE from God, Judges 3, 20. Hag. 1 
13. 1 John t. 5. and 3. 11, 
Job 33, 23. if there be a messenger to shew 
Is. 14. 32. whac shall one answer the m. 
42. 19. who is blind or deaf, as my m. 
44, 26. that performeth counsel of his m 
Mal. 2. 7. he is the m. of the Lord of hosts 
3. 1. ] send my m. even the m. of cove. 
nant 
MESSIAH, Daan. 9. 25, 26. John 1.41. and4 
23. 


* 51 


MI 


MIDST, Ps. 22. 14. and 46.5 and 11¢ % 
Prov. 4,21. Is. 4.4. and 41. 18. Ezek. 43."7, 
9. and do. 10. Joe) 2. 27. Zeph. 3, 5, 12, 15, 
17. Phil. 2.15 Rev. 1, 13. and 5. 6. and 7. 
17. Lamb in m. of the throne shall feed 
them i 

MIGHT, Gen. 49. 3. Nun, 14. 13, 

Neut. 6. 5. love the Lord with all thy m. 

2 Kings 23. 25. turned to Lord with all m. 

2 Chron. 20. 12. no m. against this company 

Ps. 76. 5. none of men of m, found their 

145. 6. men speak of the in. of thy acts 

Beecl 9. 10. findeth to do, do it with all thy m 

{s. 40. 29. that have no m. he inereaseth 

Zech. 4. 6. not by mm. but by my Spirit 

Eph. 3. 16. his glory be strengthened with m. 

6. 10. be strong in the power of his m. 

Col. 1. 1L strengthened with all m, to his 

Deut. 7 23. with a mighty destruction 

10. 17. a great God, a m. and a terrible 
fs. 24.8. the Lord strong and m. the Lord 
in. in battle 

judy 5, 23. to help of the Lord against the m. 

Ps, 89. 10. [ have laid help on one that is m. 

Is, 5. 22. in. drink wine, men of strength 

62 i. speak in righteousness, m. to saye 
ier ¥2. 19. great in counsel, m. in work 

i Cor, 1.20 not many m. are called 

% Cor. 10. 4. warfare not carnal but m. 

Ps. 93. 4. the Lord on high is mightier 

Acts 18. 28, mightily, Col. 1. 29. 

19, 20. so m. grew the word of God 

MILK, Gen. 18. 8. and 49. 12, 

Job 10. 10. hast poured me out as m. 

Song 4. 11. honey and m. under thy tongue 

5. 1. drunk my wine with my m. 

{gs 55, 1. b ty wine an@m. without money 

Joel 3. 18. -he hills shall flow with m. 

Heb. 5. 12. become such as have need of m. 

1 Pet. 2, 2. desire the sincere m. of the 

MIND, Gen. 26. 35. Lev. 24. 12. 

t Chron. 28. 9. serve him with willing m. 

Neh. 4. 6. people had a m. to work 

Job 23, 13. he is of one m. who can turn 

[s, 26 3. whose m. is stayed on thee 

Luke 12, 29. be ye not of doubtful m. 

Acts 17. 11. receive word witi readiness of 


m. 
20.19. serving Lord §with all humility of 
in. 
Ram. 7. 25. with the in. I serve law of God 
8.7. the carnel m. is enmity against 


Gor 
11. 34 who hath known the m. of the 
Lord, 1 Cor, 2. 16. 
12. 16. be of the same m. one to aroth. 
1 Cor. 1. 10. joined together in the same m. 
2 Cor. 8. 12. be first a willing m- it is 
13. LL. be of one m. live in peace, Phil. 
1. 27. and 2. 2, and 4. 2. 1 Pet. 3.8. 
2 Tim. 1. 7. spirit of love and a sound m. 
Tit. 1. 15. their m. and conscience is defiled 
L Pet, 5. 2. not for lucre, but a ready m. 
Rom. 8. 5. of the flesh, do m. things of the 
12. 16. m_ not high things, condescend 
Phil. 3, 16. m. same thing 
19. m. earthly things 
2 Cor. 3. 14. their minds were blinded 
Phil. 4. 7. God keep your hearts and m. 
Heb. 10. 16. in their m. I will write them 
12, 3. lest ye be weary and faintin your 
m. 
1 Pet. 3. 1. stir up your pure m. by way of 
Rom. 8. 6. to be carnally minded is death ; 
spiritually m. is life and peace 
11. 20. be not high m. but fear 
15 5. God of patience grant you to be 
like m. 
Tit. 2. 6, exhort young men to be sober m. 
James 1. 8. a double m. man, 4. 8. 
Ps. 111 5, ever mindful of his covenant, 1 
Chron, 16. 15. Ps. 105. 8. 
115 /2. Lord hath been m. of us, 8. 4. 
MINISTER, Josh. 1. 1. Luke 4. 20. 
Mat 20.26 let him be your in. 
Acts 26. 16. to make thee a m. and a witness 
Rom 13. 4. he is the m. of God to thee 
15. 8. Christ was a tm. of the circum- 
cision 
16. I be the m. «- Jesus Christ to 
the Gentiles 
Gal 2. 17. 1s there ‘ore Chr ot the m. of sin 
Eph. 3. 7. was made a m. according to gift 
4,29. may m. grace unto the hearers 
Rom. 15. 25. to m. unto the saints, Heb. 6. 10. 
27. m, to them in carnal things 
1 Cor. 9. 13. tuey who m. abent holy 
2 Cor. 9, 10. m. seed to sower and bread for 
food 
' Pet. 4, 11 ifany man m. let him do it 
« Tim. 4. & shall bea good in. of Jesus Christ 
fleb. 8. 2. in. of the sanctuary, and the 
Ps. 103 2] ministers of his that do his 
104, 4. his m. a flaming fire, Heb. 1.7 
ig. CL @ men call you tke m. of our God 


MO 


: Joel 1. 9. the priests, the Lord’s m. mourn 
| Luke 1. 2. from beginning, in. o1 the word 
Rom. 13. 6. they are God’s m, attending 
| 1 Cor. 3, 5.1m. by whom ye believed 
4. J. account of us m. of Christ 
2Cor.3 6, made us able m. of New Testa- 
ment 
6. 4, approved ourselves as m. of God 
11. 23. are they m. of Christ, so am 1 
Mat. 4. 1). ministered, Luke 8.3. Gal. 3. 5. 
Heb. 6. 10. 2 Pet. J. 11. 
Luke I. 23. ministration, Acts 6, 1. 2 Cor. 3. 
7. 8.and 9, J, i3. 
Heb. 1. 14. all ministering spirits 
Rom. 15. 16. mi. the gospel of God 
Acts 6. 4. give ourselves to r.inistry of the 
20. 24. I might finish the m. | have re- 
ceived 
'2 Cor. 4. 1. seeing we save this m, faint not 
5. 18. givent. .s the m. of reconcilia- 


tion 
6. 3, that the m. be not blamed 
Col. 4. 17. take heed to m. that thou fulfil 
1 Tim. 1, 12, putting me into the in. 
2 Tim. 4. 5, make full proof of thy m. 
Heb. 8 6, obtained a more excellent m. 
MIRACLE, Mark 6. 52. and 9, 39. Luke 23. 
8. John 2, 11. and 6. 26, and 10, 41. and 11. 
47. Acts 2. 22, and 4, 16. and 6. 8. and 19. 
11. 1 Cor. 12. 10, 28, 29. Gal, 3.5. Heb. 2. 4. 
MIRTH, Prov. 14, J3. Eccl. 2,2. and 7. 4. 
Is. 24.8, JJ. Jer. 7. 34. and 16. 9. and 25. 
10. Hos. 2. 11. Ezek. 21. 10. 
MISCHIEF, Gen. 42. 4. and 44, 29. 
Job 15. 35. they conceive m. bring vanity 
Ps. 10. 14. thou beholdest m. and spite 
28. 3. m. is in their hearts, 10. 7. 
36. 4, he deviseth m. upon his bed 
94. 20. which framieth m. by a law 
Proy. 10. 23. it is sport to a fool to do m. 
11. 27. he that seeketh m. it shall come 
24. 16. the wicked shall fal) into m. 
Acts 13. 10. full of all subtilty, and all m 
MISERY, Job 3. 20. Lam. 3. 19. 
Judg. 10. 16. soul grieved for m. of Israel 
Proy. 31. 7. drink and remember m. no 
Ecgl. 8. 6. the m. of man is great upon him 
Rom. 3. 16. destruction snd m. are in their 
way : 
Job 16. 2. miserable comforters are ye all 
1 Cor. 15. 19. we are of all men most m. 
Rev. 3. 17. kKnowest not thou art m. poor 
MOCK when fear cometh, Prov. 1.26, 
Prov. 14. 9. fools make a m. at sin 
1 Kings 18. 27. Elijah mocked and said 
2 Chron. 36. 16. they m. the messengers of 





ce) 
Prov. 17. 5. whoso mecketh the poor reproach- 
eth 
30. 17. the eye that m. at his father 
20. 1. wine is a mocker and strong 

Ts. 28. 22. he not mockers, lest your bands 

Jude 18.-there should be m, in the last 

MODERATION known to all, Phil, 4. 5. 

MODEST apparel, 1 Tim, 2. 9. 

MOMENT, Exod. 23. 5. Is. 27. 3. 

Num. 16. 2], consume them in am. 45, 

Job 7. 18. try him every m. 

20. 5, joy of hypocrite is but for a m. 

Ps. 30. 5. his anger enduretb but for a little in. 

fs, 26. 20. hide thee, as it were for a little m. 
54. 7. fora small m. have [ forsaken thee 

1 Cor. 15, 52. in a m. in the twinkling ef 

2 Cor. 4: 17, affliction is but ‘1 am. 

MONEY, Gen. 23.9. and 31. 1F. 

Eccl. 7. 12. wisdom and m. is a defence 

10. 19. m. answereth all thinzs 
Ts. 55. 1. he that .ath no m. come ye, buy 
2. why spend m. for that is not bread 

Mic. 3. 11, the prophets <,vine for m. 

Acts 8, 20. thy m. perish with thee 

1 Tim. 6. 10. love of m. is the root of all 

MORROW, Ex-d. 8. 23. and 16. 23, 

Proy. 27. 1. buast not thyself of to-morrow 

[s. 22. 13. te m. we shall die, 1 Cor. 15. 32,56. 

12 to m. shall be as this day 

Mat, 6. 54. take no thought for the m,. 

James 4. 14. know pot what be on the m, 

MORTAL man be just, Job 4. 17. 

Roin. 6, 12. let not sin reign in m. body 

&. 1L. raised Christ, quicken m. body 

1 Cor. 15. 53, this m. put on immortality 

2 Cor. 5. 4. mortality be swallowed up of 

Rom. 8. 13. mortify deeds of body, shall 

Col. 3. 5. m. your members on the earth 

MOTE, Mat: 7.3, 4,5. Luke 6. 41. 

MOTH, Job 4. 19. and 27. 18. Ps. 39. 11. Ts. 
50. 9. und 51.8. Hos. 5. 12. Mat. 6. 19, 20. 
Luke 12. 33. 

MOTHER, Gen. 3.20. and 21.21. Judg. 5. 7. 
2 Sam. 20. 19. 1 Kings 3. 27. Gal. 4. 26. 

Job 17. 14. say to worm, thou art my m. 

Ps, 27. 10. when father and m. forsake me 

71. 6. bee as out of my m.’s bowels, 139. 





MY 


Mat. 12, 49. behold ny m and my brethren > 
MOVE, Exod. 11.7. Judges 13, 25. 
Acts *7, 28. in him we live, andin, and | 
20. 24 none of these things m, me | 
Ps .5. 5. shall never be moved, 21. 7. and 26 — 
5. and 55, 22. and 62. 2, 6. and 66. 9. ane 
112, 6. and 121. 3, Prov. 12,3. . 
Col. 1 23. be not m. away from hope of 
1 Thess. 3.3. no man be m_ by vhese affairs 
Heb. 12, 28. a kingdom which cannot be m. 
2 Pet. 1.21. spake asim. by the Holy Ghoas 
Rom. 7. 5. motions, Prov. 5. 6. moveable 
MOURN, Neh. 8.9. Job5. 11. _ i” 
Is. 61. 2, to comfort all that m, sat 
Mat. 5. 4. blessed are they that m. they 
James 4, 9. be atilicted, and m. and weep 
Mat, 11. 17. we have mourned unto yeu, and 
ye have not jamented 
1 Cor. 5. 2. are puffed and have not rather m 
Eccl. 12. 5, mourners go about the streets - 
Is. 57.18. restore comfort to him and bis m 
Ps. 30. 11. turned mourning into dancing 
Is. 22. 12. Lord did call to weeping and m 
61. 3. to give the oil of joy form. 
Jer. 9. 17. call for the m. women, that they- 
31, 13. | will turn their am. into joy 
Joel 2. 12. turn to me with fasting and m, 
Jaines 4. 9. let laughter be turned into m. 
MOUTH of babes and sucklings, I's. 8. 2. 
37. 30. m. of righteous speaketh wisdom 
Prov. 10. 14. m. of fools is near destruction 
31. m. of the just, bringeth forth 
wisdom vt 
12. 6. m. of the upright shall deliver 
14, 3. in the m. of fools is a red of pride 
15. 2. the m. of fools poureth out fooi- 
ishness 
18. 7. a fool’s m. is his destruction 
22. 14. m. of strange women is a deep 


pit 
Lam. 3. 38. out of the m. of the Most High 
proceedeth not evil and good 
Mat. 12. 34. out of abundance of heart, m 
speaketh ; 
Luke 21. 15. will give you am. and wisdom 
Rom. 10. 10. with m. confession is made — 
15. 6. with one mind and m. glorify God 
Proy. 13. 3. keepeth his mouth, keepeth his 
Lain. 3 29. putteth—in dust if there be 
Mal. 2. 7. they shall seek the law at— 
Ps. 17. 3. my mouth shail not transgress 
39. 1. L will keep—with a bridle 
49. 3.—shall speak of wisdom fae 
51. 15.—shall shew forth thy praise, 63.5 
71. 15.—shall shew forth thy righteousn. 
Eph. 6. 19. that [ may open—bold 
Ps. 81.10. open thy muuth wide and I will 
103. 5. who satisfieth—with good things 
Prov 3i. 8. open—for the dumb in the 
Eccl. 5. 6. suffer not—to cause flesh to sin 
MULTITUDE, Gen. 16. 10. and 28. 3. Exoe 
12. 38. and 23. 2. Num. 1]. 4. 
Job 32. 7. m. of years should teach wisdoin 
Ps. 5. 7. in. of mercies, 10, m. of transgres- 
sions 
33. 16. no kings saved by the m. of an 
5]. 1. according unto the m. of thy ten- 
der mercies, 106, 7, 45, 
94. 19. in the m of my thoughts within 
Prov. 10. 19. m. of words wanteth not sin . 
11. 14, in the m. of counsellors there is 
safety, 15. 22. and 24. 6. 
Eccl. 5. 3. m. of business,—m. of words 
James 5 20. hide m. of sins, | Pet. 4. 8. 
MURDER, Rom. 1. 29. Mat. 15. 19. Gal 5 
2). Rev. 9.2), 
Job as 14. murderer rising with light, killeth 
John ?.44. devil was am. from the beginuing 
Hos. 9. 13. bring forth children to the m. 
] Pet. 4. 15. let none of you suffer as a m. 
1 John 3. 15. who hateth his brother is a m 
and no m. hath eternal life abiding in him 
MURMUR, Deut. 1. 27. Ps. 106. 25. Jude 16. 
Exod. 16. 7. Phil. 2. 14. 
MUSE, Ps. 29. 3. and 143. 5.” 
MUSIC, Lam. 3. 63. Amos 6. 5. 
MUSTARD seed, Mat. 13. 31. and 17. 20 
MUZZLE, Deut. 25. 4. 1 Cor. 9. 9. 
MYSTERY of the kingdom, Mark 4. 11. 
Rom. 11. 25. not be ignorant of thes m. 
16 25, according to reveiation of the in. 
1 Cor 2.7. speah the wisdom of God in a m. 
4. 1. stewards of the m. of God 
13. 2. prophecy and understand 4jl m 
14, 2. in the Spirit he speaketh m., 
15.51. Tshew you am. we shall not 
i 


ne os] 


a 
Eph. 1. 9. made known m. of bis will, 3 2 
3. 4. my Spawleded in m 9. fellowship 
orm. 
5. 32. this isa great m of Christ und 
chureh 
6. 19. make known the m. of the gos 


pel 
Coal, 1. 26. m, wnich ot been hid, but 


NA 


‘Oa 1. Wi. gtory of this m, among Gentiles 
2, 2. to acknowledgment of m. of God 
4. 3, open a door to speak m. of Christ 
2 Thess. 2. 7. m. of iniquity doth work 
{Tim.3 9. holding the m. of the faith 
16, great is the m. of godliness 
Bev 1 20 write the m. of the seven stars 
10 7 the m. of God should be finished 
17. 5 ager name, m. Babylon the great 


N 


NAIL, Judges 4. 21 and 5, 26. 
Ezra 3. 8. give us a n. in his holy place 
Ecel 12. 11. n. fastened by the masters of as- 
semolies 
6. 22. 23. fastened as a np ina sure place 
ch. 10 4, out of him came the n. 
NAKED, Gen. 2. 25. and 3.7, LL. 
Ex 32. 25. wien the people were n. 
2 Chr. 28. 19. he made Judah n. and 
Job 1. 21. n. came I out of mother’s womb 
Mat. 25. 26. 1 was n. and ye clothed me, 38. 
1 Cor. 4. Ll. we hunger and thirst, and are n. 
2Cor 5.3 clothed may not be found n. 
Heb. 4, 13. all things are n. and opened to 
Rev 3.17, iniserable, poor, blind and n. 
_ 16, 15. keepeth his garments lest he 
. walk n. 
NAME, Ex, 34. 14. Lev. 18. 21 
Ps. 20. 1. the n. of God of Jacob defend 
109. 13, let their n.-be blotted out 
Pr. 10. 7. the n. of the wicked shall rot 
22. 1. a good n. is rather to be chosen 
Eccl. 7. 1. a good n. is better than ointment 
{s. 55. 13. shail be to the Lord for a n. 
56. 5. a n. better than of sons and daught- 


ers 
62. 2. thou shalt be called by a new n. 
Jer. 13. 11. for a people, fora n. anda 
, 32. 20. made thee a n. as at this day 
33. §. shall be to me a n. of joy, a praise 
Mic. 4.5. we will walk in the n. of Lord 
Mat. 10. 41. receive a prophet in n. of 
Luke 6. 22, hate and cast out your n. as evil 
Acts 4. 12. is none other n. under heaven 
Rom. 2. 24. thle n. of God is blasphemed 
Col. 3. 17. do all in the n. of the Lord Jesus 
2 Tim. 2. 19. that nameth the n. of Christ 
Heb. 1. 4, obtained a more excellent n. 
1 Pet. 4. 14. if ye be reproached for n. of 
Christ 
1 John 3 23. should believe on n. of Son 
5 13 that we believe on the n. of Son 
of God 
Rev 2. 17. an. written, which no man 
3.1. I know thy works, thou hast an. 
12 write on him n. of my God, and 
the n. of the city of God, and 
write upon him my new n. and 
14. 1. Father’s n. on their foreheads, 


. 4 
Eph. 1. 21. every n. that is named, Phil. 2. 9. 
Ps. 76. 1. dis name is great in Israel 
72. 17 —shall endure for ever 
106.8. he saved them for—sake 
Pr. 30. 4. what is—and what his son’s n. 
Is. 9. 6,—-shatl be called Wonderful 
Zech. 14. 9. shall be one Lord and—one 
John 20. 31. might have life through— 
Rev. 3. 5. I will confess—before my Father 
13. 17. the n. of the beast, or the num- 
ber of—15. 2. 
Ex. 23. 21. my name is in him 
3. 15. this is—for ever, and my memorial 
Judges 13. 18. askest after—Gen. 32. 29, 
Is 48. 9. for—sake I will defer mine 
Ezek 20 9. wrought for—sake, 14. 22. 
Mal. |. 14.—is dreadful among the 
2, 2. Jay it to heart to give glory to— 
Mat 10. 22. hated of all for—sake 
«19, 29. forsaken houses for—sake 
John 14. 13. ask in—15. 16. and 16, 23, 26. 
16, 24. asked nothing in— ‘ 
Acts 9. 15. he is a chosen vessel to bear— 
Rev. 2. 3. for—hast laboured, and not fainted 
13. holdest fast—3. 8. not denied— 
2Chr 14. il. in thy name we go against 
Ps 8 1. how excellent is—in all the earth, 9. 
9 10. that know—will put trust in thee 
48. 10. according to—so is thy praise 
75. 1.—is near, thy works declare 
138. 2. magnified thy word above all— 
Sorg 1. 3.—is as ointment poured forth 
Is 26. 8. desire of our soul is to— 
64. 7. none that calleth on— 
Jer 14 7. do it for—sake, 21. Dan. 9.6. Josh. 
7.¢ Ps. 79. 9. 
Mic. 6.9 toe man of wisdom shall see— 
John 17. /2. U kept them in—26, 
Fx 23. 13 make no mention of the names of 
other gods, Deut. 1% 3. Ps. 16. 4. 
8 


Lord 
Pe. 49. 11 cal) and after their own n. 


19 Aaron bear ‘their n. before the! 


| 





NE 


Ps. 147. 4. the stars he calleth oy their n 
Luke 10. 20. your n. written in heaven 
Rey. 3. 4, hast a few n. in Sardis 
NARROW, | Kings 6. 4. Pr. 23.27. [s. 28.20. 
and 49, 19. Mat. 7. 14. 
NATION, Gen. 15. 14. and 21. 13. 
20. 4. wilt thou slay a righteous n. 
Num, 14, 12. make of thee a great n. 
2 Sam. 7. 23. what n. is like thy people 
Ps. 33, 12, nines is the n. Whose God is the 


or ’ 

147, 20. hath not dealt so with any n. 

Is. 1. 4. ah, sinful n. a people laden with 

2.4. n. shall not lift up sword against n. 
49, 7. him whom the n, abhorreth 
66. 8. shall a n. be born at once 

Jer. 2. 1i, hath an. changed their gods 

Mat. 24. 7. n. shall rise against n, Mark 13, 8. 

Luke 7, 5. he loveth our n. and built us a 

Acts 10, 35. in every m. he that feareth God 

Rom. 10. 19. by a foolish n. [ will anger you 

Phil. 2. 15. in the midst of a crooked n. 

1 Pet. 2. 9. ye are an holy n. Ex. 19.6 

Rev. 5. 9. redeemed us out of every np 

Gen. 10. 32. nations, 17. 4, 6, 16. 

Deut. 26. 19. high above all n. 28, 1, 

Ps. 9. 20, n. may know themselves but 

113. 4, the Lord is high above alJ] n. 

Is. 2. 2, all n. shall fiow anto it 

40. 17. all n. before him are as nothing 
55. 5, n. that knew thee not shall run 

Jer. 4. 2. n. shall bless themselves in him 

Zech. 2, 11. many n. be joined to the Lord 

Mat. 25, 32. before him be gathered all n, 

Acts 14, 16. suffered all n. to walk inown 

Rey. 21. 24. the n. of them that are saved 

NATURE, Rom. 2. 27. James 3. 6. 

Rom, 1.26. into that which is against n. 

2. 14. do by n. things contained inlaw 
11, 24. olive wild by n.—contrary to a. 
1 Cor. 11. 14. doth not n. itself teach you 
Gal, 2. 16. are Jews by nu. and not sinners 
4.8. served thein which by n. are no 
‘ods 

Eph. 2. 3. were by n. the children of wrath 

Heb. 2. 16. took not on him the n. of angels 

2 Pet. 1. 4. partakers of divine n. 

Deut. 34.7. natural, Rom. 1.26, 27,31. and 11. 
21, 24. 1 Cor. 2. Id. and 15, 44, 46, 2 Tim, 
3.3. James I. 23. 2 Pet. 2. 12. Phil. 2. 20, 
Jude 10. 

NAUGAT, itis n. saith the buyer, Pr. 20. 14. 

James 1, 21. all supertluity of naughtiness 

NEAR, nigh, Ps. 119. 15]. and 148. 14, Is. 55, 
6. and 57. 19. Jer. 12, 2. 

NECESSARY, Job 23, 12, Acts 18, 46. and 
15. 28. Tit. 3. 14. Heb. 9. 23. 

Rom. 12. 13, necessity, Acts 20. 34. 1 Cor. 9. 
16, 2 Cor. 6.4. and 9,7. and 12,20. Philem. 
14. Heb. 9. 16. 

NECK, Song 1. 10. Is. 48. 4. Rom, 16, 4. 

Acts 15. 10. put a yoke on n. of the disciples 

2 Kings 17. 14. hardened their necks, Neh. 9. 
16, 17, 29. Jer. 7. 26. and 19. 15, 

NEED of all these things, Mat. 6, 32, 

9. 12. they that are whole need not a phy- 
sician, but they that are sick 

Luke 15. 7. the righteous n. nu repentance 

Heb, 4. 16. find grace to help in time of n 

I Pet. 1. 6. if n. be, ye are in heaviness 

I John 2. 27. n. not that any inan teach 

Rey. 3. 17. rich, and have n. of nothing 

21, 23. no n. of sun, 22. 5. n. no candle 

Eph. 4. 28. give to him that needeth 

2 Tim, 2. 15. n. not be ashamed of truth 

Luke 10. 42. but one thing is needful 

Ps. 9, 18, needy not always be forgotten 

72. 12. he shall deliver the n. and poor 
82. 3. do justice to the afflicted and n 
113. 7. he lifteth the n. out of the dunghill 

Is. 14, 30. the n. shall lie down in safety 

Jer. 22. 16. be judgeth the camse of the n. 

NEGLECT to hear, Mat lo. 17, 

1 Tim. 4, 14. nr. not the gift that is in thee 

Heb. 2. 3. if we n. so great a salvation 

NEIGHBOUR, Ex. 3, 22. and 11. 2. 

20. 16. not bear false witness against n. 

Ley 19. 13. thou shalt not defraud thy n. 

17 thou shalt rebuke thy n. 
16. Cuou shalt love n. asthyself, Mat. 
19. 19. and 22. 39. Rom. 13. 9. 
Gal. 5. 14, James 2,8. Mat. 7, 12. 
Heb, 13. 3. 
Ps. 15. 3. nor doeth evil to his n. 
Pr. 27. 10. better is an. near, than 


Jer. 22. 13, useth u.’s servant without wages | 


31. 34, teach no more his n. 
Luke 10, 29. who is my n. 36. 
Rom. 13, 10. love worketh no il to his n. 

15, 2. let every one please his n. 
NEIGH, Jer. 5. 8. and 8, 1f and 13, 27. 
NEST, Job 2y, 18. Ps. 64. 3. Prov. 27. 8. Is. 

10. 14. Hab. 2. 9. Mat. 8. 20, 
NET, Jot 18. 8. and 19. 6. Ps. 9. 15. and 25. 
15, and 31. 4. and 35, 7, 8. and 57, 6, and 








‘NO 


Ps. 66, 11, Is. 51. 20, Hab. 1, 15, 16. Mat. 13 
47. Ps. 14). 10. Eccl. 7, 26 
NEW, Lord make a thing, Num. 16. 30 
Judg. 5. 8. they chose n. gods, Deut. 32. 17 
Ecel. 1. 9. no n. thing ander the sun, 10. 
Is. 65.17, n. heavens and an. earth, 66. 2% 
2 Pet. 3. 13. Rev. 21. 1. 
Jer. 31. 22. created a n. thing in the earth 
Lam, 3. 24. his mercies are n. every morning 
Ezek. 11. 19. | will put a n. spirit within 
18, 3°, make you a n. heart, and n 
spirit 
3A 26. n. heart I will 
spirit 
Mat. 9. 16. putteth n. cloth on old garment 
17. neither put n. wine in old bottles 
13. 52. bringeth forth things n. and old 
ter 1.27 what n. doctrine is this, Acts 17 


give, and & n 


John 13. 34. an. commandment I give unto 
you, | John 2. 7, 8. 

Acts 17. 21. to tell or hear some n. thing 

1 Cor. 5, 7, that ye inay be an. lump 

2 Cor. 5. 17. if be in Christ, he is a. creature 

Gal. 6. 15. neither circuincision no. uncireum- 

cision, but a n. creature 

Eph. 4. 24, that ye put on n. man, Col. ?. 19. 

1 Pet. 2.2. as n. born babes desire the milk 

Rey. 2. 17. an. name written, 3. 12. Is. 62.2 

5. 9. sung an. song, 14. 3, Ps. 33. 3. 

Rom. 6. 4. should walk in newness of life 

7. 6. we should serve in n. of spirit 
NIGH, Lev 25, 49. Num. 24. 17. 
Deut. 4. 7. who hath God so n, unto them 
30. 14. the word is n. to thee, Rom 
10. 8, 

Ps. 34. 18, Lord is n. them of broken heart 
85. 9. salvation is n. them that fear him 
145. 18. Lord is n. them that cail on him 

Mat. 15. 8. draweth n. with their mouth 

Eph. 2. 18, made n. by blood of Christ 

17. peace to them that were n 

NIGHT, Gen. 1. 5, 14. and 26, 24, 

Ex. 12. 42. this is that n ef the Lord to be 

Ps, 19. 2. n. unto n. sheweth knowledge 
30. 5. weeping may endure for a n. but 
139. 11. the n. shall be light about me 

Is. 2). 11. what of the n. what of the n. 

Jer. 14. 8. as wayfaring man to tarry fora n 

Luke 6, 12. continued all n. im prayer to God 

12, 20, this n. shall thy soul be required 

John 9, 4. n. cometh when no man can 

Rom, 13, 12. n. is far spent; day is at hand 

1 Thess. 5. 5, children not of n. nor of dark- 

ness 

Rev, 21, 25. there shall be no n. there, 22. 5. 

Ps, 134. 1. by night, Song 3. 1. John 3.2 and 

7. 50, and 19, 39. 

Job 35. 10. who giveth songs in the night 

Ps. 16. 7. instruct me—seasons 
42. 8.—his song shall be with me 
77. 6. L call tu remembrauce my song— 
119. 55. | have remembered thy uame— 

Is. 26. 9. my soul desired thee— 

30. 29. ye shall have a song as-- 
59, 40. stumble at noonday as— 

John 11. 10. if a man walk—he stumbleth 

1 Thess. 5. 7, sleep—and are drunk— 

Ps. 63. 6. night watches, 119. 148. 

NOBLE, Esther 6. 9. Jer. 2. 21. Luke 19, 12 

Acts 17. 11. Ex. 24. 11. Num, 21. 12, 
1 Cor. 1, 26. not many n. are called 
Col. 3. 5. nobles put not their necks to 
13, 17. IT contended withthe n. of Judah 

Ps. 149, 8. bind their n, with fetters of iron 

Pr. 8. 16 by me princes rule, and n. 

Ecel. 13. 17. when thy king is the son of n 

NOISOME, Ps, 91. 3. Rev, 16, 2. 

NOSE, Pr. 30. 33. Is. 65.5 

Is. 2, 22, breath in nostrils, Lam. 4. 20. 

NOTHING, Gen. 11. 6. Ex, 9. 4. and 12 °6 

Num. 6, 4, and 16, 26, Josh. 11. !5, 

2 Sam. 24, 24. offer that which costs me n. 

1 Kings 8. 9. n. in ark save the two tables 

Neh. &. 10. send to them for whom n. is pre 

pared 

Job 6. 21. ye are n. 8. 9. of yesterday and 

know n. 
26, 7. hangeth earth on n, 34 9. it profit 
eth n. 


| Ps, 17, 3. thou hast tried me and shalt find n. 


39. 5. my age is as n. before thee 
49. 17. when he dieth, shall carry n. 
119, 165. n. shall offend them 


iPr. 13. 4, the sluggard desireth and hath n. 


7. that maketh himself rich, yet hath 


n. 
Is. 40. 17. all nations before him are as n. 
Jer. 10. 24. lest thou bring me to n. 
Lain. 1. 12, is it n. to you, all ye that pass 
Hag. z. 3. is it not in comparison of it as n. 
Luke 1. 37. with God n. shall be impossible 
John 8. 28. I do n. of myself, but as my Fe 
ther hath taught me 
14. 30. prince of 3 world hath n. tn me 
3 


OB 


John 5. 5, without me ye can don. 
1 Cor. 1. 19. bring to n. the understanding 
43 2. i amon. 2 Cor. 12. 11. having n. 


OF 


Ps, 107. 43. who is wise and will o. these 
things 
119. 34. 0. it with my whole heart 


and yet possessing all, 2 Cor. 6.) Pr. 23. 26. let thine eyes o. my ways 
0. 


1 Tim. 6.7 we broug.st n. into this world 
NOUGHT, Gen, 29. 15. Deut. 13, 17. 
Ie 41.12 shall be as a thing of n. 
49. 4. | have spent my strength for n. 
52. 3. sold yourselves for n. Ps, 44, 12. 
Ainos 6, 13. rejoice in a thing of n. 
Luke 23. 11. Herod and men set him at n. 
Acts 19. 27. Diana in danger be set at n. 
Rom. 14. 10. why set at n. thy brother 
NOVICE, not a, lest, 1 ‘Tim. 3. 6. i 
NUMBER our days, teach us to, Ps. 90. 12. 
Is. 65. 12. I will n. you to the sword 


Jonah 2. 8. that o. lying vanities forsake 

Mat. 28. 20. teaching them to 0. all things 

Gal, 4. 10. ye o. days, months and times 

Gen. 37. 11. his father observed the saying 

Ex. 12. 42. a night to be much o. 

Mark 6.20. Herod feared John ando. him 
10, 20. all these have fo. from my youth 

Luke 17, 20, cometh not with observatior 

OBSTINATE, Deut. 2. 30, [s. 48. 4, 

OBTAIN favour of the Lord, Pr. 8. 3y. 

is. 35. 10 shall o. joy and gladness,51. .1. 

Luke 20. 35. worthy to 0. that world 

1 Cor. 9. 24. so run, that ye may o. 


Rev. 7. 9. multitude which no man could n.| Heb. 4, 16. may 0. mercy and find grace 


Is. 53. 12, was numbered with transgressors 
Dan 5. 26. God hath n. thy kingdom 

Hos. }. 10 sand cannot n. Jer. 33. 22. 

Job 14.16 thou numberest iny steps 

Ps. 71. 15. I know not the numbers thereof 
Rev. 13. 17. the n. of his ‘name, 18. 
NURSE, | Thess. 2. 7. Is. 49. 23 


O 


OATH, Gen. 24. 8. and 26. 3, 23, 

1 Sain. 14, 26. the people feared the o. 

2 Sam. 21. 7. Lord’s o. was between them 

2 Chr. 15. 15. all Israel rejoieed at the o. 

Eccl. 8. 2. keep in regard of the o. of God 
9, 2. that feareth and sweareth an 0, 

Ezek. 16. 59. despised the 0, 17. 16, 19. 

Luke 1.73. 0. which he sware to onr F. 

Heb. 6. 16. 0. for confirmation is end of 


11. 35. might 0. a better resurrection 
James 4.9, ye desire to have, and cannot o. 
Hos. 2. 23. her that had not ubtained mercy 
Acts 26, 22 having o. help of God 
Rom. 11 7. the election hath o it 
Eph. 1. 11 in whom we have o. an inheri- 

tance 
1Tim 1,13 Le mercy. because, 16, 
Heb. 1.4. 0 a more excellent name, 8, 6 

6. 15. endured, he o. the promises 

9. 12. o. eternal redemption for us 
OCCASION, Gen. 43. 18. Judges 14, 4. 
2Sam. 12.14. given o. toenemies of Lord 
Job 33. 10. he findeth o. against me 
Jer. 2, 24, in her o. who can turn her away 
Dan. 6. 4. could find none o, no fault, 5. 
Rom. 7. 8. sin taking o. by the command- 

ment, 11. 
14. 18. 0. to fallin his brother’s way 


James 5, 12. swear not by heaven, neither|2 Cor. 11. 12. cut off o. from them which de- 


by any other o. 


OBEY, Gen. 27, 8. Ex. 5. 2. 


sire 0. 
Gal. 5. 13. nse not for an o, to the flesh 


Deut. 11. 27. a blessing if ye o. and a curse|] Tim. 5. J4. give none o. to the adversary 


if ye will not 0. the command 
of God 
13. 4. walk afterthe L. and o. his voice 
Josh. 24, 24 his voice will we o. 
1 Sam. 12. 14. fear the Lord and o. his voice 
15. 22. to o. is better than sacrifice 
Jer. 7. 23. 0. my voice and I will be your 
God 
26. 13. amend your ways, and o, voice 
of the Lord, Zech. 6. 15, 
Acts 5. 29. ought to o. God rather than 
Ron. 2.8. are contentious, and do not o 
6. 16. mi servants ye are to whom ye: 








Epk. 6.1. children o. your parents in sit 
Lord, Col. 3. 20. 
Col. 3. 22. servants, o. in all things your 
2 Thess. J. & that o. not te gospel of our L. 
3. 14. if any man 0. not ) our word, 
note 
Tit. 3. 1. put them in mind to o. magistrates 
Heb. 5. 9. salvation to all who o, him 
13. 17. o. them that have rule over you! 
! Pet. 3. 1. if any o. not the word 
Rom. 6. 17, obeyed from heart that form of 
) Pet. 3.6. Sarah o, Abraham, calling him 
lord 
4.17 the end of them that». not gospel 
fs. 59, 10, obeyeth voice, Jer. 11. 3. 
1 Pet. 1, 22. purified in obeying the truth 
Rom. 1.5. received grace for obedience to the 
faith 
15 19. by o of one many nade sight- 
eous 
4. 16. vield 0. unto righteousness 
16. 19. your o. is come abroad to all 
26. mystery made known for o. of 
faith 
1 Cor 14. 34. women to be under o. 
2Cor 7 15, remember the o. of you all 
10. 5. every thought to the o. of Christ 
6. revenge disobedience when o. 
is fulfilled 
Heb. 5. & learned he o. by things he suffered 
1 Pet. 1 4. sanctification of Spirit unto o. 
Ex. 24.7. will we do, and be obedient 
Nam. 27 20. vhiliren of {srae? may be o. 
Deut. 4 30. turn and be» to nis voice 
8.90. perish because rct e. to Lerd your 
God 
2Sam 22. 45. strangers shat} be o. to me 
Pr. 25. 12. wise reprover upon an o, ear 
Is. 1. 19. if ye be o. ye shall eat the good 
4. 24, they were not o to his law 
Acts 6.7 priests were vo. to the faith 
Rom. 15. 18. Gentiles oc. by word and deed 
2 Cor. 2. 9. whether ye be o. in all things 
Eph 5. 5. servants be o. to your masters 
Phil. 2 8. he became 0. unt» death 
Tit 2. 5. discreet, o. to yor* ov'n hushands 
8. exhort servants to be o. to masters 
{ Pet. 1. 14. as o. children, not fashioning 
OBSCURITY, Is. 29. 18 and 58, 10 
OBSERVE, Ex. 12. 17, and 34 1 


] John 2.10. none o. of stumbling in him 
OCCUPY, Luke 19, 13. o_o 13. 9. 
ODOUR, Phil. 4. 18. Rev. 5. 8 
OPFENC FE; 1 Sam. 5. atten 8. 14, 
Feel. 10. 4. yielding pacifieth great o. 
Hos. 5. 15. acknowledge their o. and seek 
Acts 24. 16. conscience void of o towards 
Rom. 4.25. delivered for our 0. and raised 
fat. 16,23. thou art an o. unto me 
18. 7. woe to the world because of o. for: 
0. must come; woe to him by 
whom the o. cometh 
Rom. 5. 15. not as the o. so is the free gift 
16, the free gift is of many o. 
17. by one man’s o. death came 
9, 33. rock of o. | Pet. 2.8. Is. 8. 14, 
14, 20. is evil for him that eateth with o. 
16. 17. cause divisions and o. contrary | 
to 
1 Cor, 10, 32. give none o. neither to Jews 
2 Cor. ty pt giving noo, in any thing 





- 7. comunitted an o. in abasing my- | 


selr 
Gal. 5. 11. then is o. of the cross ceased 
Phil. 1. 19. withont 0. till day of Christ 
OFFEND, I will not any more, Job 34. 31. 
Ps. 73. 15. 0. against generation of thy ehil- 
dren 

119. 165. nothing shall o. thei 
Jer. 2. 3. all that devour him shall o. 

5). 7. weo. not because they have sinned 
Hos. 4.15. Israel play harlot, let not Judah o. 
Mat. 5, 29. if thy right eve o. thee pluck 

13 41. 
that o. 
17. 27. yet lest we should o. go thou to 
18. 6. whoso shall o. one of these little. 
&. 9. if hand, foot, eye o. Mark 9.) 
43—47. 
1 Cor. 8. 13. if meat make my brother to o. 
James 2. 10. 0. in one point is guilty of all 
3. 2. in many things we o. all; 0. not 


in 
Pr. 18. 19. brother offended is harder to 
Mat. 11. 6. blessed who is not o. in me. 


26. 33. though all be o T will never be o. | 


Mark 4. 17. iinmediately they are o. 
Rom. 14. 2). oor is made weak 
2 Cor. 11, 29. whovis o. and I burn not 
Is. 29. 21, make a man offender for a word 
OFFER, Gen. 3]. 54. Lev. 1 
Mat. 5. 24, then come and o. thy gift 
Heb, 13. 15. let us o. the sacrifice of praise 
Rey. 8. 3. 0. it with prayers of saints 
Mal. 1.11. incense offered to my name 
Phil. 2. 17. o. upon sacrifice and service 
1 Tim. 4. 6. Tam now ready to be o, 
Heb. 9. 14. 0. himself without spot 
28. Christ was once o. to bear the sins 
11. 4. by faith Abel o. to God a more 
excellent satrifice, 17. Abraham 
0. up Tsane 
Ps. 50. 14. 0. to God thanksgiving, 116. 17. 
23. whose offereth praise glorifieth me’ 


gather ont of bis kingdoin all: 


OP 


Eph. 5. 2. offering a sacrifice toGnd ©” 
Heb, 10. 5. sacrifice and o, thou wouldest | 
14. by one o. hath perfected for eves 

OFFSCOURING, Lam 3. Me. Cor. 4, 16. 

OFFSPRING, Acts 17. 28. Rey. 22. 16, 

| OFTEN reproved hardeneth, Pr. 29, 1. 

| Mal. 3. 16. spake o. one to another 

Mat. 23. 37. how o. wou d I have gathered 

1 Cor. 11. 26. as o. as ye eat this bread 

Phil. 3. 18. of whom | have told you 0 

Heb. 9. 25. needed not offer himself 0. 

OIL, Gen. 28. 18, Ea. 25. 6. 

Ps. 45. 7. with 0. of gladness Hebe 1. 9. é 

89. 20. with my holy o. I have anointed 

92. 10. shall be anointed with fresh 0. 23. 5 

104, 15. 0. to make his face to shine — 

141. 5. o. Which shall not break my 
Is. 61. 3. give o. of joy for mourning 
Mat. 25. 3. took no 0. in lamps, 4. took 0. 

8. give us of your o. for our lamps 
Luke 10. 34. pouringin wine and o. 
OINTMENT, Ps. 133. 2. Pr. 27.9, 16. Eccl 

7. Land 0, 1. Song 1.3. Is 1. 6, Amos 6 
6. Mat. 26, 7. Luke 7. 37. 
D, Gen. 5. 32. and 18. 12, 13. 
Ps. 37. 25. been young, and now am 0, 

71. 18. when | am o. aad gray-headed 
Pr. 22. 6. when he is o. he will not depart 
Jer. 6. 16. ask for the o. paths, and walk 
Acts 21. 16. Mnason, an o. disciple ’ 

1 Cor. 5. 7. purge out the o. leaven 

2 Cor, 5. 17. 0. things are passed away 

2 Pet. 1. 9. purged from his o. sins 

Gen 25.8. old age Judges 8. 32. Job 30.2. Ps, 
71. 9. and 92. 14, Is. 46. 4. , 

Rom 6. 6. old man, eee ae 22. Col. 3.9. 

Pr. 17. 6. of old men 

Rey. 1.8. Alpha nt Ol OMEGA, 11, and 21.6 
and 22. 13. - 

ONE, Gen. 2. 24, Mat. 19. 5. 

Jer. 3. 14.0. of a city, and two of a family 

Zech. 14. 9. shall be o. Lord and name o. 

Mat. 19. 17. none good but o. that is God 

1 Cor. 8. 4. none other God buto 6. 

10. 17. we being many are o. bread, 
and o. body ; all purtakers ofe 
bread 

Gal. 3. 20. mediator not of o. but God is a 
1 John 5, 7. these three are o. 
Josh. 23. 14. not one thing Wath failed 
Ps. 27. 4.—have I desired of the Lord 
| Mark 10. 21.—thou lackest, go sell all 
i Luke 10. 42. but—is needful 
Phil. 3. 13. this—I do forgetting those 
OPEN thou my lips, I’s. 51. 15. 
81. 10. 0. thy mouth wide, T will fill it 
119. 18. 0. thon mine eyes, that J may 
Pr/-3ij, me o. thy mouth for the dumb 
Song 5.2. 0. to me, my sister, my love 
Is. 22, 22, shall 0. and none shall shut; and 
he shall shut, and none shall o, 

42.7. to o. the blind eyes, Ps. 146. 8. 
Ezek. 16. 63. never o. thy mouth any more 
Mat. 25. 11. Lord o. to us, Luke 12. 25. 
Acts 2. 18. to o. their ey és, and turn them 
| Col. 4. 3. 0. to us a door of utterance 
Rev. 5. 2. who is worthy to o. the book, 3. 9 
Gen. 3. 7. eyes of them both were ened z 
Is. 35. 5. the eyes of the blind shall 

53. 7. he o. not his mouth 
Mat. 7.7. knock and it shall be o. Lake nn. 9 
| Luke 24. 45, then o. he their understanding 
' Acts 14. 97. o. the door of faith to Gentiles 

16. 14. Lydia whose heart the Lord o. 

1 Cor. 16. 9. a great door and effectual is o. 

2 Cor. 2. 12. a door was o. to me of the Lord 

| Heb. 4. 13. naked and o. to eyes of him 

i Ps. 104. 98. openest thy hand, )45. 16. 

‘OPERATION, Ps, 28.5. Is. 5. 12. Col 2:92 
TCor. 12.6. 

OPINION, Job 33. 6, 10. 1 Kings 18.21. 

OPPORTUNIT x Mat. 26. 16 Gal. 6. 1a 
Phil. 4. 10. Heb. V1, 15. 

OPPOSE, 2 Tim. 2.25, 2 Thess. 2, 4. 

OPPRESS, Ex. 3. 9. Judges 10. 12. 

Ex. 22. 21. 0. not a stranger, 23. 9. 

Lev. 25. 14. 0. not one another, 17. 

Dent. 24. 14. shal! not o. an hired ¥ 

Job 10. 3. it is good thou shouldest o, 

Ps. 10. 18. that man may no more o. 

Pr. 22. 22. neither o. afflicted in the 

\ Zech. 7. 10. 0. not the widow or fatherless 

Mal. 3. 5, a witness against those that o. 

James 2.6 do not rich meno. you 

Ps. 9. 9. the Lord will be a refuge for the + 

pressed 

10. 18. judge the ‘ntherless and the o. 

Eccl. 4. 1. the tears of such as were o, 
Is. 1. 17. relieve the o. 58. 6. 

38. 14. 1 am o. undertake for me 
| 53.7. he was o. and he was afflicted 
Fzek. 18. 7. not o. 6. hath o. 12. and 22. wy 
Acta 10. 38. Jesus healed all o. of the devi! 
Pr. 22. 16. x gh esseth, 14. 31. and 28, 3, 
Deut. 27. 7 d@ looked on our 
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§ Kings 13. { the Lord saw the o. of 
Pa, 12. 5. fer o. of poor and sighing of needy 
> 64. 10. trust not in o. aud become 
Eeel. 7. 7. 0. maketh a wise man mad 
Is 5. 7. looked for judgment, but behold o. 
33 15. he that despiseth the gain of o. 
Ps. 72. 4. oppressor, 54 3 and 119. 121. Pr. 3. 
31, and 28. 16. Eeci 4. 1. Is. 3. 12. and 14. 
4. anid 5. 13. ‘ 
ORACLES of God, Acts 7.38. Rom. 3. 2. 
deb. 5. 12. 1 Pet. 4 11. 
ORDAIN, [s 26.12 Tit. 1.5. 
P3.8 2. hast ordained strength, because of 
 K@ 17. 0. a lamp for mine anointed 
fa.36 33 Tophet iso. of old, for the king 
Jee: U5 o thee a prophet unto the nations 
Yas. t. 12. thou hast o. them for judgment 
Acta 13. 48. as were o. to eternal life 
14 23. o. thein elders in every church 
17, 31. judge by that man whom he o. 
Rom 7. 10. commandment which was o. to 
13. 1. the powers that be are o. of God 
1 Cor. 9. 14. Lord o. that they who preach 
Gal. 3. 19. o. by angels in hand of mediator 
F.ph. 2. 10. God before 0. we should walk 
1 fim, 2. 7. 0. a preacher and an apostle 
Heb. 5 1. o. for men in things pert. to God 
Jude 4. before 0. to this condemnation 
ORDER, Gen. 22. 9. Job 33. 5. 
Job 23.4. 0. my cause before him, 13. 18. 
Ps. 40 5. be reckoned up in o. to thee 
50. 21. sins, set them in 0. hefore thee 
119. 133. 0. my steps in thy word 
« Cor. 14. 40. all be done decently and in o. 
Col. 2. 5. joying and beholding your o. 
it. 1. 5. set in o. things that are wanting 
«Sam. 23. 5. everlasting covenant, ordered 
in all 
Pa 37. 23. steps of a good man are o. by 
Lord 
50. 23. that ordereth his conversation 
aright 
inte aaa phe of God, fs. 58. 2. Rom. 13. 
1 Pet. 2. 13. submit to every 0. of man 
Neh. 10. 32. made ordinances for us 
Is. 58. 2. ask of me the o. of justice 
Jer 31. 35. 0. of the moon and of the stars 
33. 25. appointed 0. of heaven, Job 38. 33. 
fzek. 11. 29. keep mine o.and dothem, Ley. 
18, 4, 30. and 22. 9. | Cor. 11.2. 
Luke I. 6. walking in all o. of the Lord 
Epi. 2. 15. law contained in o. 
Col. 2 14. hand-writing of o. against us 
20. why are ye subject to o.* 
Heb. 9. 1. had o. of divine service 
OKNAMENTS, Ex: 33.5. Pr. 1.9. and 25. 
12. Is. 49. 18. and 61. 10. Jer. 2. 32, Ezek. 
16 7, Ji. 1 Pet. 3. 4. 
OVEN, Ps. 21.9. Hos. 7. 4. Mal. 4. 1. 
OVERCHARGE, Iuke 21.31. 2 Cor. 2. 5, 
OVERCOME, Gen. 49. 19. Num, 13, 30. 
Song 6. 5 thine eyes have o. me 
Zohn 16. 33. f have o. the world 
Rom. 12. 21. be not o. of evil, but o. evil 
1 John 2. 13. ye have o. the wicked one, 14. 
4. 4. ye are of God, and have o. them 
Rev. 17. 14. the Lamb shal! o. them 
’ Sohn 5. 4. born of God overcometh world 
Rev. 2. 7. to him that o. I will give to eat 
Jl. o. shall not be hurt of second 
death 
96. he that o. will I give power over 
3. 5. he that o. shall be clothed in white 
» 72. ‘sim that o. will f make a pillar 
21. him that o. will I grantto sit with 
21. 7. he that o. shall inherit all things 
OVERMUCH, Eccl. 7. 16, 17. 2 Cor, 2. 7. 
OVERPAST, Ps. 57.1 Is, 26. 20. Jer. 5. 28, 
OVERZEER, Pr. 6. 7. Acts 21. 28. 
OVERSIGHT, Gen. 43. 12. 1 Pet. 5. 8. 
OVER'TAKE, Ex. 15. 9. Amos 9. 13. Hos. 2. 
7. Gal. f. 1. 1 Thess. 5. 4. 
CVERTHROW, Deut. 12. 3. and 29. 23. Job 
12. 19. Ps. 140. 4, 11. Pr. 13. 6. and 21. 12. 
Amos 4. Il. Acts 5. 39. 2 Tim. 2. 18. 
OVERTURN, Ezek. 21. 27. Job 9. 5. and 12. 
15. an 1 28. 9. and 34. 25. 
OVERWAELMED, Ps. 55. 5. and 61.2. and 
77.3 sud 124, 4, and 142. 3. and 143. 4. 
OVER'VISE, neither make self, Eccl 7. 16. 
OUGH © ye todo, Mat. 23. 23. Jam. 3. 10. 
OURS, Gen. 26. 20. Num. 32. 32. 
Mark 14. 7. inheritance shall be 0. Luke Zo. 


14. 
1 Cor. 3. 2. Christ our Lord ovth thers and o. 
Tit.3 14 let o.!earn to maintain good works 
OUTCASTS of Israel, Pa 147.2. Is 11. 12. 
and 16 3. and 56. 8. 
Je. 16. 14. let mine o. dweu with thee 
97. 13. o. in Jand of Egypt. Jer. 30. 17. 
OUTER, Ezek. 46. 2]. and 47. S. Mat. 8. 12. 
and 22. 13. and 25. 30. 
OUTGUINGS, Josa. 17.9, Ps, 65. & 
OUTSIDE, Uzek. 40.5. Mac. 23. 25 
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OUTSTRETCHED arm, Deut. 26 8 Jer.) 1 Cor. 7, 31. tasnion of this world p. away 


2). & and 27, 5. 
OUTRAGEOUS, Pr. 27. 4. 
OUTWARD, 1 Sam, 16.7. Rom, 2. 28. 2Cor 
4. 16. and 10. 7. 1 Pet. 3. 3. 
Mat. 23. 28. outwardly, Rom. 2. 28. 
OWE, Rom. 13. 8. Mat. 18 24, 28. 
OWL, Job 30. 29. Ps. 102. 6. Is. 13,21 and 
34. 11, 15. and 43, 20. Mie. 1. 8 
OWN, Deut. 24. 16. Judges 7. 2. 
John 1. 11. his 0. and his 0. received him not 
1 Cor. 6, 19. ye are not your 0. 
10, 24. let no man seek his o. 
Phil. 2. 4. look not on his o. things 
21. all seek their o. not of Jesus Christ 
OX knoweth his owner, Is. 1. 3. and 11. 7, 
Ps. 7, 22. and 14. 4. and 15. 17. 
Ps. 144, 14. oxen, Is. 22. 13, Mat. 22.4. Luke 
14.19. John 2. 14. 1 Cor.-9. 9. 


P 


PACIFY, Esther 7. 10, Pr. 16. 14. 

Ezek. 16. 63. when Lam pacified toward 

Pr. 21. 14. gift in secret pacifieth anger 

Eecl. 10. 4. yielding p. great offences 

PAIN, Is. 21. 3. and 26. 18. and 66. 7. Jer. 6. 
24. Mic. 4. 10. Rev. 21. 4. 

Ps. 116. 3. pains of hell gat hold on me 

Acts 2, 24, loosed the p. of death 

Ps. 55. 4. my heart is sore puined, [s. 23, 5. 
Jer. 4. 19. Joel 2. 6. 

Rev. 12. 2. travailing in birth, and p ~ 

Ps. 73. 16. painful, 2 Cor. 11. 27. 

PAINTED, 2 Kings 9, 30. Jer. 4. 30. and 22, 
14. Ezek. 23. 40, 

PALACE, 1 Chr. 29. 19. Ps. 45. 8, 15. Song 
8. 9, Is. 25. 2. Phil. J. 13. 

PALM tree, Ps. 92. 12. Song 7. 7. . 

PANT, Amos 2. 7. Ps. 38. 10. and 42, 1. and 
119. I31, Is. 21. 4. 

PARABLE, Ps. 49. 4. and 78. 2. Pr. 26. 7, 9. 
Ezek. 20. 49. Mic. 2. 4. Mat. 13, 3. Luke5, 
36. and 13. 6. and 21, 29, 

PARADISE, Gen. 2. 15. Luke 23, 43, 2 Cor 
12, 4. Rev. 2. 7. 

PARCHMENTS, 2 Tim. 4. 13. 

PARDON our iniquity, Ex. 34. 9. 

23. 21. he will not p. vour transgressions 

Num. 14. 19. p. iniquity of this people 

1 Sam. 15. 25. p. my sin, 2 Kings 5, 18. 

2 Kings 24. 4, which the Lord would not p. 

2 Chr. 30. 18. the good Lord p. every one 

Neh. 9. 17. a God ready to p. gracious and 

Job 7. 21. why dost aot p, my transgression 

Ps. 25. 11. for name’s sake p. mine iniquity 

Is. 55. 7. our God, he will abundantly p. 

Jer. 5. 7. how shall f p. thee for this 

33. 8. I will p. all their iniquities 
50. 20. I will p. them whom I reserve 

Ts. 40. 2. ery that her iniquity is pardoned 

Lam. 3. 42. we transgressed thon hast not p. 

Mic. 7. 18. a God like thee that p. iniquity 

PARENTS, Luke 2. 97. and 8.56, 

Mat. 10. 21. children rise up against their p. 

Luke 18, 29. no man hath left house or p. 

21.16. ye shall be betrayed by p. 

John 9.2. who did sin, this man or his p. 

Rom. 1. 30. disobedient to p. 2 Tim. 3. 2. 

2 Cor. 12. 14. children ought not to lay up for 
p. but p. for children 

1 Tim. 5. 4. learn to requite their p. 

PART, it shall be thy, Ex. 29. 26. 


Num. 18. 29. fam thy p. and inheritance 


Ps. 5. 9. their inward p. is very wickedness 
51.6. in the hidden p. make me .o know 
118. 7. Lord taketh my p. with them that 

Luke 10. 42. hath chosen that good p. 

John 13. 8. if | wash thee not, hast no p. 

Acts 8, 21. neither p. nor lot in this matter 

1 Cor. 13. 9. know in p. and prophesy in p. 

10. that which is in p. shall be done 
away 

PARTAKER with adultsers, Ps, 50. 18. 

Rom. 15.27 p. of their spiritual things 

1 Cor. 9 10. p- of his hope, 13. p. with altar 

10. 17. p of one bread, 21. p. Lord’s 
table 
30. if I by grace be ap. why am I 
lies. 5. 1.ap. of the glory revealed 

2 John 11. is p. of his evil deeds 

Eph. 5 7. be not partakers with them 

] Tim. 5. 22, be not p. of other men’s sins 

Heb 3.14. p. of Christ, 6. 4. p. of Holy Ghost 

12, 10. might be p. of his holiness 

PAKTIAL, Mal. 2.9. James 2. 4. 

1 Tim. 5. 21. partiality, James 3. 17. 

PASS, Ex. 33. 19. Ezek: 20.37. Zeph. 2. 2. 

Zech. 3. 4..2 Pet. 3. 10. 

Mark 14. 35. the hour might p. from him 

Luke 16.17. easier for heaver and earth to p. 

1 Pet. 1. 17. p. the time of sojourning here 

Jobn 5. 24. is passed from death to life 

Is. 43. 2. when thou passest through waters 

Mic. 7. 18. passeth by transgress. ef people 








Eph. 3. 19. love of Christ which p. knowledge 

Phil. 4. 7, peace of God which p. all under- 
standin 

1 John 2. 17. world p. away and the lusts 

PASSION, Acts |. 3. and 14. 15. 

PASSOVER, Ex. 12. 11. Deut. 16, 2. Josh. 5 
a 2 Chron. 30. 15. and 35. 1, 11. Heb. 11. 


1 Cor. 5. 7, Christ our p. is sacrificed for us 
PASTORS, Jer. 3. 15. and 17. 16, Eph. 4. 1L 
Ps. 74. 1. sheep of thy pasture, 79. 13. and 9% 
7. and 23. 2. and 100. 3. Is. 30. 23. and 49 
9. Ezek. 34. 14, 18, John J0. 0. 
PATH, Num, 22. 24. Job 28, 7. 
Ps. 16. 11. thou wilt shew me p. of life 
27. 11. teach me, lead me in a plain p. 
119. 35. go in p. of thy commandments 
139, 3. compasseth my p. and lying dowa 
Prov. 4. 18. p. of just is as the shining light 
26. ponder the p. of thy feet, and let 
5. 6. lest thou ponder the p. of life 
Is. 26. 7. thou dost weigh p. of the just 
Ps. 17. 4. kept me from paths of destroyer 
5. hold up my goings in thy p. 
25, 4. shew thy ways ; teach me thy p. 
10. al) p. of the Lord are mercy and 
truth 
95. 11. all thy p. drop fatness 
Pr. 3. 17. all her p. are peace 
is. 59. 7. destruction are in all their p. 
& they have made them crooked p, 
Jer. 6. 16. ask for old p. the good ways 
los. 2. 6. shall not find her p. 
Mat. 3. 3. make bis p. straight, [s. 40. 3. 
Heb. 12. 13. make straight p. for your feet 
PATIENCE with me, Mat. 18, 26, 29. 
Luke 8. 15. bring forth fruit with p. 
21. 19. in your p. possess ye your souls 
Rom. 5. 3. tribulation worketh p. p. experi- 
ence 
- 8. 25. we do with p. wait for it 
15.4. that we through p. might have 
hope 
5. God of p. grant you to be like- 
minded 
2 Cor. 6. 4. as ministers of God, in much p. 
12. 12. wronght ainong you in all p. 
Col. 1. 11. strengthened unto all p. 
l Thess. 1.3. p. of hope in our Lord Jesus 
2 Thess. 1. 4. for your p. and faith in all 
1 Tim. 6. 11. follow after p. meekness 
2 Tim. 3. 10. my doctrine, charity, p. 
Tit. 2. 2. sound in faith, in charity, in p. 
Heb. 6. 12. through p. inherit the promises 

10. 36. have need of p. that after ye have 

12. J. run with p. the race set before us 
James 1. 3. trying of your faith werketh p. 

4. let p. have her perfect work 
5. 7. hath long p. for it till he receiva 
10. take prophets for an example of p. 
1]. ye have heard of the p. of Job 
2 Pet. 1. 6. to temperance p. to p. godliness 
Rev.4. 9. brother in the p. of Jesus Christ 

2.2, T know thy p. 19.—hast p. 3. 

13. 10. here is the p. of saints, 14, 12, 
Eccl. 7. 8. patient in spirit better than proud 
Rom. 2. 7. by p. continuance in well doing 

12, 12. p. in tribulation, instant in 

prayer 
1 Thess. 5. 14. be p. towards all men 
2 Thess. 3. 5. into p. waiting for Christ 
1 Tim. 3. 3. not greedy of lucre but p. 
2 Tim. 2. 24. gentle, apt to teach, p. 
James 5, 7. be p. unto coming of the Lord 
8. be ve also p. establish your 
Ps. 37. 7. wait patiently for Lord, 40. 1 
Heb. 6. 15, after he had p. endured 
1 Pet. 2. 20. ye be buffetted, ye take it p. 
PATRIARCH, Acts,2. 29, and 7.8. Heb. 7 4 
PATRIMONY, his, Deut 18. & 
PATTERN, 1 Tim. 1. 16. Tit. 2.7. Ezek 
42. 10. eb. & 5. and 9. 23. 
PAVILION, Ps. 27. 5. and 31.20 and 18 11 
1 Kings 20.12, 16. Jer. 43. 10. 
PAY, Mat. 18. 28. Ps. 37. 21. 
PEACE, Lev. 26.6, Num. 6. 26, 
Job 22. 2). acquaint thyself with God, be atp 
Ps, 34. 14. seek p. and pursue it 
37. 37. the end of that man is p. 
85. &. he will speak p. unto his peuple 
10. righteousness and p. have kissed 
119. 165. great p. have they that love 
120. 6. hateth p.—7. I am for p. 
122. 6. pray for p. of Jerusalem 
125. 5. p. shall be upon Israel, 128. 6 
Pr. 16. 7. his enemies to be at p. 
Is. 9. 6. everlasting Father, Prince of p. 
26. 3. keep him in perfect p. 
27. 5. that he may inake p. with me, and 
he shall make p. with me 
45. 7. I make p. and create evil 
48. 18. then had thy p. been as a river 
22. there is no p. tothe wicked, 57 2) 
57. 2. enter ‘nto >. shal! rest in beds 
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te, 57. 19. p. p. to him that is far off 
59. 8. way of p. they know not, Romi. 3. 17. 
63, 17, will make thy officers p. 
66. 12. [ will extend p. to her like a ne 
Jer. 6, 14. saying p. p. when there is no p. 8 
11. Ezek. 13. 10. 2 Kings 9, 18, 22. 
8. 15. looked for p. but no good came 
29.7. seek p. of the rity, for in the p. 
thereof ye shall have p. 
ll, thoughts of p. and not of evil 
Mic. 5 5 this man shall be the p. 
Zech. & 19. love the truth and p. 
Mat. 10. 34. I caine not to send p. but sword 
Mark ¥. 50. have p one with another 
Luke 1. 79. guide our feet into way of p. 
2. 14. on earta p. good ‘ill toward 
29. aged lettest thy servant depart 
np. 
19, 42. things that belong to thy p. 
Jobn 14. 27. p. Fleave : my p. 1 ve to you 
76. 33. in me ye might have p 
Rom 5. 1. [ have p. wi ith God through Jesus 
Christ 
8. 6. spiritually minded is life and p. 
14. 17. kingdom cf God is mghteous- 
ness, p. 
15, 13, fill you with all p. and joy 
1 Cor. 7. 15. God hath called us to p. 
2 Cor. 13. 11. live in p. and God of p. shall 
Gal 5.2 fruit of Spirit is love, p. joy 
Eph. 2. l4. he is our p. 15. making p 
Piil. 4, 7. the p. of God, Col. 3. 15, 
' Thess. 3. 12. be at p. among yourselves 
Heb. 12. 14. follow p. with all men 
James 3 18. sown in p. of them that make p. 
1 Pet. 3. 11. let him seek p. and ensue it 
® Pet's. Neb found of him in p. without 
1 Tins. 2. 2. lead a praccable life in godliness 
Heb. oe ‘i. yieldeth p. fruit of righteousness 
James 3. 17. is first pure, then p. “ventle 
Rom. 12. 18. live peaceably with all men 
Mat. 5. 9. blessed are the peace-makers 
PEARL of great price, Mat. 13. 46. 
Mat. 7. 6. cast not pearls before swine 
1 Tim. 2. 9. gold, or p. or costly array 
Rey. 21. 2). twelve gutes wee twelve p. 
PECULIAR treasure, Exod. 19. 5. Ps. 135. 4. 
Ecci. 2. 8. p. treasure of the provinces 
Deut. 14. 2 p. people, 26. 18. Tit. 2.14. J Pet 
2. 9, 


PEN of iron, Job 19, 24. Jer. 17.1. 
Pz. 45, 1. tongue is the p. of a ready-writer 
PENURY, Prov. 14. 23. Luke 21. 4. 
FEOPLE, Gen, 27. 29. Exod. 6.7 
Ps. 144. 15. happy is p. whose God is Lord 
348 14. Israel is a p. near unto him 
f 1.4 sinful nation, ap. laden with iniquity 
1. 6 against the p. of my wrath 
£7. 11. it isa p. of no understanding 
34. ®. upon the p. of my curse 
Hos. 4. 9. like p. like priest 
] Pet. 2. 10. in time past were not a p. 
Pe, 73. 10. his people return hither 
100. 3. we are—and sheep of his pasture 
Mat. |. 21. Jesus shall save—from thefr sins 
Rom. Lt. 2. God hath nat cast away— 
Ps. 50. 7. hear, O my people, and { will speak 
81. 11.— would not hearken, 8. 13. 
{s. 19. 25. blessed be Egypt—and Assyria 
26. 20 come—enter into thy chainbers 
63. 8. surely they are—that will not lie 
Jer. 30, 22. ye shall be—and [ will be your 
God, 31.33. and 24. 7. and 32.38. ie 18 63 
2). and 36. "38. and 37. 97. Zech. 2. 11. and 
8. 8. and 13. 9. 2 Cor. 6. 16. 
Hos. 1. 9. ye are not—!0. say to them which 
were not—thou art— 
Heb. 11. 25. p. of God, 1 Pet. 2. 10. 
PERCEIVE, Deut. 29, 4. 1 John 3. 16. 
PERDITION, Joho 17. 12. Phil. 1. 28, 2 
Thess, 2. 3. 1 Tim. 6.9. Heb. 10. 39. 2 Pet. 
3 7 Rev. 17.3, 11. 
PERFECT, Deut. 25. 15. Ps. 18, 22. 
Gen. 6 9. Noah was a just man and p, 
17. 1. walk before me, and be thou p. 
Deut. 18. 13. shall be p. with thy God 
39°. 4. his work is p. just and right is he 
2 Sam. 22. 31. his way is p. Ps. 18. 30. 
Job 1. 1. man was p. and upright, 8. and 2. 3. 
Ps. 19. 7. jaw of Lord is p. converting soul 
37 37. z ark the p. man and behold 
Ezek. 16. 11. it was p. through my comeli- 
ness 
Mat. 5. 48. be p. as your Father is p. 
19. 21. if thou wilt be p. go and sell all 
1 Cor. 2. 6. wisdom among them that are p. 
2 Cor. 12. 9. strength is made p. in weakness 
13. 11. he p. be of good comfort 
Eph. 4. 13. toa p. man of stature of Christ 
Chit. 3 !2 -at as though I were already p. 
15. as many as be p. thus minded 
Col. 1. 28. present every man p. in Christ 
Jesus 
4, 12. may stand p. and com 
Tim 3.17 that the man of G 
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Heb, 2. 10 make captain of salvation p 
a 19. the !aw made nothing p. but the 
2, 23. spirits of just. nen made p. 
i 21. make you p. in every good 
James 1. 4. be p. and entire, 17. p. gift 
1 Pet. 5 10, make you p. establish you 
1 John 4. 18. p. love casteth out fear 
Rey. 3. 2. not found thy works p. 
2 Cor. 7. 1. perfecting holiness in fear of 
Eph. 4. 12. for the p. of the saints 
Job 11. 7. tind out Almighty to ae ction 
Ps. 119. 96. have seen an end of all 
Luke 8 14. bring no fruit to p. 
2 Cor. 13. 9. we wish, even your p. 
Heb, 6. 1, let us go on unto p. 
Col. 3. 14. charity the bond of perfectness 
PERFORM, Gen. 26, 3. Ruth 3. 13. 
Job 5. 12. hands cannot p. their enterprise 
Ps. 119. 106, I have sworn, and [ will p. it 
112. inclined my Heart to p. thy stat- 
utes 
Is. 9. 7. zeal of Lord of hosts will p. this 
44, 28. shail p. all my pleasure 
Mic. 7. 20. he will p. the truth of Jacob 
Rumi. 4, 2) promised, was able aiso to p. — 
7. 18. how to p. that which is good 
Phil. 1. 6. he will p. it unto day of Jesus 
Christ 
I Kings 8. 20. Lord hath performed word 
Neh. 9. 8. hast p. thy words 
Is. 10. 12. the Lord hath p. his whole work 
Jer. 5!. 29. every purpose of Lord shall be p. 
Ps. 57. 2. God that performeth all things 
Is. 44, 25. p. counsel of his messengers 
PERILOUS times, 2 Tim. 3. 1 
PERISH, Gen. 41. 36. Lev. 26. 38. 
Num. 17. 12. we die, we p. we all p. 
Esth. 4. 16. | will go in, and if Lp. Lp. 
Ps. 2. 12. ye p. from the way, when his 
1}9. 92. have p. in my affliction 
Proy. 29. 18. where no vision is people p. 
Mat. 8. 25. Lord save us, we p. Luke 8, 24, 
John 3. 15. that believeth should not p. 16. 
10. 28. T give eternal life, they shall 
never p. 
1 Cor. 8 J1. through thy Knowledge weak p. | 
2 Pet 3.9. not willing that any should p. 
PERMIT, if Lord, ] Cor. 16.7. Heb. 6. 3. 
1 Cor. 7. G. by permission, not of comimand- 
nent 
PERNICIOUS ways, 2 ae 
PERPETUAL, Jer. 50. 5. sade 3. 39, 57. 
PERPLEXED, 2 Cor. 4. "8. Is. 2.5. 
PERSECUTE me, Ps. 7. 1. and 31, 15, 
Job 19. 22. why do ye p. me as God, 28. 
Ps. 10. 2. the wicked doth p. the poor 
35. 6. let the angel of the Lord p. them 
71.11. p. and take him ; is none to deliver 
83. 15. p. them with thy tempest 
Lam. 3. 66. p. and destroy them in anger 
Mat. 5. 11. blessed are ye when men p. you 
44. pray for them that p. you 
10, 28. when they p. you in this city 
Rom. 12. 14. bless them which p. you 
Ps. 109. 16. persecuted the poor and needy 
119. 16!. princes p. me without cause 
143. 3. the enemy bath p. my soul 
John 15, 20. if they p. me they will p. you 
Acts 9. 4. why p. thou me, 22. 7 
22, 4. I p. this way to the death, 7. 8. 
26. 11. Tp. them to strange cities, 16. 
1 Cor. 4, 12. being p. we suffer it 
15. 9. becanse I p. the church of God 
2 Cor. 4. 9. p. but not forsaken, cast down 
Gal. 1. 13. beyond measure [ p. the church 
of God 
4, 29, p. him born after the Spirit 
1 Thess. 2. 15. have p. us and please not God 
1 Tim. J. 13. who was before a persecutor 
2 Tim. 3. 12. live godly, suffer persecution 
PERSEVERANCE, watching, Eph. 6. 18. 
PERSON, Lev. 19. 15. 
Mal. 1. 8. will he accept thy p. 
Mat, 22. 16. regardest not the p. of men 
Acts 10. 34. God is no respecter of p. Deut. 
10, 16. Gal. 2. 6. Eph. 6. 9. Col. 3. 25. 1 
Pet. 3. 17. > 
Heb. 1. 3. express image of his p. 
12. 16. fornicator or profane p. as Esau 
2 Pet. 3. 11. what manner of p. ought ye 
Jude 16. having men’s p. in admiration 
VERSUADE we men, 2 Cor. 5. 11. 
Gal. 1. 10. do I p. men, or God 
Acts 13. 43. persuaded them to continue 
21.14 when he would not be p. 
Rom, 8. 38. Tam p. that neither death 
Heb. 6. 9. we are p. better things of you 
1]. 13. having seen them, were p of |E 
them 
Acts 26 %8. alinost thou persuadest me to be 
a Christian 
Gal. 5. 8. this persuasion cometh not of 
PERTAIN, Lev. 7. 29. 1 Cor. 6. 3, 4. Rom. 
9, 4. Heb. 2. 17. and 5. 1. and 9. 9. 2 Pet. 1. 
3, Acts i. 0. pertaining 
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PERVERSE, Num. 22. 32. Deut. 32 5. Job 
6. 30. Prov. 4. 24, and 12. 8. and 14. 2. and 
17. 20, Is. 19. 14, Mat. 17. 17, Acts 20. 30. 
Phil. 2. 15. 1 Tim, 6, 5. 

PERVERT judgment, Deut. 24. 17a and 16. 
19. 1 Sam. 8. 3. Job 8. 3. and 34 12. Prov 
17. 23. and 31. 5. Mie. 3. 9, 

Acts 13. 10. not cease to p. right ways 

Gal. 1. 7. some would p. gospel of Christ - 

Job 33, 27. perverted that which was setts? 

Jer. 3. 21, they have p. their way 

Proy. 19, 3. foolishness of man p. his way 

Luke.23. 2. found this fellow p, the nation — 

PESTILENCE, 2 Sam. 24. 15. 1 Kings 8. 37 
Ps. 78. 50. and 91.3, Jer. 14. 12. cel 5 
12. Amos 4. 10, Hab. 3.5. Mat. 24.7. 

Acts 24, 5. found this man a pestilent fellow 

PETITION, 2 Sam. 1. 17. Esth. 5.6. © + 

Ps. 20.5. petitions, 1 Jobn 5, 15, 

PHILOSOPHY, Col. 2. 8 

PHY LACTERLES, Mat. 23. 5, 

PHYSICIAN of no value, Job 13. 4, 

Jer. 8 22. is there no p. there 

Mat. 9. 12. that be whole need not AF 

Luke 4, 23, say to me, p. heal thysel. 

Col. 4. 14, Luke the beloved p. 

PIECE of bread, Prov. 6. 26. and 28. 21. 

Mat. 9. 16, no man putteth a p. of new 

Luke 14. 18, bought a p. of ground 

PIERCE, Num. 24. 8. 2 Kings 18. 21. ' 

Luke 2. 35. sword shall p. through thy soul 

Ps 22. If. they pierced my hands and feet 

Zech. 12. 10. look on me when they p. 

1 Tim. 6. 10. p. themselves through with 

Rev. 1, 7. and they also which p. him 

Heb. 4. 12. piercing even to dividing asunder 

PIETY at home, 1 Tim. 5. 4. 

PILGRIMS, Heb. 333 13. lk Pets:2..1as 

Gen 47. 9. pilgrimage, Exod. 6. 4, Ps. 119, 54 

PILLAR of salt, Gen. 19. 26. 

Exod. 13, 21. by day in p. of cloud ; and by 
night ina p. of fire, Num. 12.5. and 14,14 
Deut. 31. 15. Neh. 9. 12. Ps 99. 7 

Is. j¥. 19. a p. at the border thereof 


jJer. 1 18. I have made thee an iron p. | 


(Tim 3. 15. the p, and ground of truth 
Rev. 3. 12. in temple I will make himap 
Job 9. 6. pillars therecf treinble 

26. 11. the p, of heaven tremble, and 

Ps. 75. 3. [ bear up the p. of it 

Prov. 9, 1. hath hewn out her seven p. 

Song 3. 6. p. uf smoke, 5. 15. p. of marble, 3 

10. p. of silver, Rev. 10. 1. p. of fire 

PILLOW, Gea, 28. lJ. Ezek, 13. 18. 

PINE, Lev. 2c. 39. Ezek. 24. 23. 

PIPE, Zech. 4. 2, 12. Mat. 11. 17. 

PLT, Gen. 14. 10. and 37. 20. 

Exod. 21. 33. ifa man dig a p, 34, 

Nun. 16. 30. they go down quick into 3s 

Job 33. 24. deliver him from going to 

Ps. 9, 15. sunk in the p. they had ma 
28. 1. go Jown to the p. 30. 3. and &8. 4 

ane 142. 7, Prov. 1. 12, Is. 35. 18. 
40. 2. horrible p, 55. 23. p. of destruction 
119. 85. proud digged a p. for me 

Prov. 22. 14. strange woman is a deep p. 

23, 27. strange woman is a narrow p. 

28. 10, fall inte his own p. Eccl. 10. ~ 
Is. 38. 17. delivered it from p. of con 
51. 1. to hole of p. whence ye are dig 

Jer. 14. 13. came to p. aud found no mal 

Zech. 9. 11. sent thy prisoners out of p. 

Rev. 9. 1. key of bottomless p. 20. 1. 

PITY, Deut. 7, 16, ane 13. 8. and 19, 13. 

Job 6. 14, to the afflicted p. should be shewed 
19, 21. have p. on me, have p. O friena 

Prov. 19. 17, that hath p. on poor, lendeth 

Is. 63. 9. in his p. he redeemed them 

Ezek. 36. 21. [ had p for my holy name 

Mat. 18 33. even as [ had p. on thee 

Ps. 103. 13. as a father pitieta his children, 9 

the Lord p. them that fear him 

James 5, 11. pitiful, 1 Pet. 3. 8. 

PLACE, Exod. 3. 5. Veut. 12. 5, 14, 

Ps. 26. 8. p. where tine honour dwelleth 
32. 7. thou art my hiding p. 119, 114, 
90. 1. hast been our dwelling p. 

Prov. 15. 3. eyes of *he Lord ant in every p 

Ecel. 3. 20. ali goto ene p. 6. 6 

Is. 66. 1. where i3 the p. of my rest, 18. 4 

Hos. 5. 15. [ will @» and return to my p. 

John 8. 37. my word hath no p. in you 

11. 46. take away both our p. and nation 

Rom. 12. 19. avenge not, but give p. to 

1 Cor. 4. 11. have no certain dwelling p- 

1L. ms, when ye come together In one 

Eph. 4. 27. pekhet give p_ to the devil 

et. 1. 19. a.light that shineth in dark 
Rev, 12. 6. she hath a p. prepared of God. ‘ 
Job 7.10. neither shall his place know bw 

any more, 20. 9. 
Ps. 37. 10. diligently conside~—and 
Is. 26 21. Lord cometh out of— 


| Acts 1.25 hat ae might go to— 
H 


Pu 
Ps 16.6 lines fallen in pleasan, slaves 


ts. 40. 4. rough p. shall be made plain 
Eph. 1 3. +4 heavenly p. 2). and 2. 6. and 3. 


6. 12. high p. Hab. 3. 19. Amos 4. 13. 
‘ Hos. 10. 8. Pr. 8. 2. and 9. 14, 
PLAGUE, | Kings 8. 37, 38 Ps. 89 £3. Hos. 
13. 14, plagues, Rev. 1¢. 3,and 18. 4,8. and 


PLAIN man, Jacob was. a, Gen 25 9% 
Ps, 27. 11. lead me in a p. path 
Pr. 8.9. words are all p. to him 
15. 19 way of righteousness is made p 
Zech. 4.” before Zerubbabel thou shalt be- 


come p. 
John 16. 29. now spevkest thou plainly 
2 Cor. 3. 12. we use great plainness of speech 
PLAISTER, Lev. 14. 42. Is. 38. 2). 
PLAIT, Mat. 27. 29. 1 Pet. 3. 3. 
PLANT, Gen. 2. 5. Job 14. 9. 
Is. 53. 2. he will grow up as a tender p. 
Jer 2. 21. turned into the deyenerate p. 
18. 9. concerning a kingdom, to p. it 
24. 6. p. them, and not pluck them, 42. 
10, 


Ezek. 34. 29. raise for them a p. of renown 
Ps, 125. 3. children like olive plants 144. 12. 
1. 3. like a tree planted by a river 
92. 13. that be p. in the house of Lord 
94. 9. that p. the ear, small he not hear 
Is. 40. 24. yea, they shall not be p. 
Jer. 2. 21.1 p. thee a noble vine, a right 
17. 8. as a tree p. by the waters 
Mat. 15. 13. my Father hath not p. shall 
21. 33. p. a vineyard and let it out 


Rom. 6. 5. p. together in Jikeness of his death | 


1 Cor. 3.6. I have p. Apollos watered 
9. 7. who planteth a vineyard and eat- 
eth not 
Is. 69. 21. iny planting, 61.3. p. of Lord 
PLAY, Ex. 32. 6.2 Sam. 2. 14, and 10 12. 
Ezek. 33. 32. 1 Cor. 10.7. 
PLEAP for Baal, Judges 6. 31. 
Job 13. 19. who will p. with me, 9. 19. 
16. 21. that one might p. for me with God 
23. 6. will he p. against ine with great 
ower 
Is 1,7. p. for the widow, 43. 26. let us p. 
66. 16. by fire and sword will the Lord p. 
Jer. 2. 9.1 will p. with you and your children 
29. wherefore will ye p. with me 
12, 1. righteous art thou, Lord when [ p. 
25. 31. he will p. with all flesh 
Hos. 2. 2. p. with your mother, p. 
Joel 3, 2. J will p. with them for my people 
PLEASE, 2 Sam. 7. 29. Job. 6, 9. 
Ps. 69. 31. this also shai! p. Lord better 
Pr. 16.7. when a man’s ways p. the Lord 
fs. 55. 11. shall accomplish that which f p. 
56. 4. choose the things that p. me 
Rom. & 8. that in flesh cannot p. God 
15. 1. bear with weak and uot p. our- 
selves 
2. let every one p. his neighbour for 
1 Cor 7. 32. how p. the Lord, 33. p. iis wife 
10. 33. I p. all men, in all things 
Gal. 1. 10. de T seek to p. men 
1 Thess. 4. 1. how to walk, and to p. God 
Heb. 11.6. without faith impossible te p. God 
Ps. 51, 19. thou be pleased with sacrifices 
115. 3. hath done whatsoever he p. 135. 6. 
Ts. 42. 21. Lord is well p. for his righteousness’ 
sake 
53. 10. it p. the Lord to briiise him 
Mic, 6. 7. will the Lord be p. with. thousand 
Mat. 3. 17. beloved Son, in whom well p. 17. 
5. 


Rom. 15 3. Christ p not himself 
Col. 1. 19. p. the Father that in him should 
Heb. 13. 16. with such sacrifices God is well 


p- 
Eccl. 7. 26. whoso p. God, shall escape 
8. 3. he doeth whatever p. him 
Phil. 4. 18. a sarrifice well pleasing to God 
Col. 1. 10. worthy of the Lora unto all p. 
2. 20. obey parents is well p. to the Lord 
1 oan 2.4. not as p. men, Eph. 6. 6. Col. 
Heb. 13. 21. working in you, that is well p. 
1 John 3. 22. do thing p in his sight 
Gen. 2. 9. pleasant, 3. 6. Mic. 2. 9. 
2 Sam. 1. 23. Saul and Jonathan were p. 
Ps. 16. 6. lines fallen to me in p. places 
~ 133. J. how p. for brethren to dwell to- 
ether ~ 
147. 1. itis p and praise is comely, 135. 3. 
Pr. 2. 1¢. knowledge isp. to thy soul 
5. 19 let her be as loving hind and p. roe 
9 17 bread eaten in secret is p. 
Excl. 1i 7 p. for eyes te behold the sun 
Bong !. 16. behold, thou art fair, yea, p. 
4, 13. p. fruits, 16, and 7. 13. 
7. 6. how p. art thou for delight 
Ws 5. 7. men of Judah, his p. plant 
Jer. 31,20 ™nE rue he a p, child? 





PO 
Dan. 8. 9. p. land, Jer. 3.19. Zech, 7. . 2. 
Pr. 3. 17. her ways are ways of pleasantness 
Gen. 18. 12. shall | have pleasure 
1 Chr. 29. 17, bast p. in uprightness 
Ps. 5. 4. nota God that bath p. in wickedness 
35, 27. hath p. in prosperity of his servant 
51. 18. do good in thy good p. to Zion 
102. 14. servants take p. ip her stones 
103. 21, ninisters that do his p, 
111. 2. out of them that have p. therein 
147, 11. Lord taketh p. in them that 
Pr. 2). 17. he that loveth p. shall be poor 
Eecl. 5, 4. he hath no p. in fools 
12. 1, shall say, I haye no p. in them 
Is. 44. 28. shall perform all my p. 
53. 10, p. of Lord shall prosper in his 
58. 13. not finding thy own p. 
Jer. 22, 28. vessel wherein is no p. Hos. 8. 8. 
Ezek. 18.2. have no p. in death, 33. 11. 
Mal. 1. 10. [have no p. in you, saitn the Lord 
Luke 12. 32. fear not, it is your F. good p. 
2 Cor. 12. 10. L take p. in infirmities 
Eph. 1.5. according to good p. of his will 
Phil. 2, 13. to will, and to do of his good p. 
2 Thess. Ll. 1). fulfil all good p. of his 
Heb. 10, 38. my soul shall have no p. in him 
12. 19. chastened us after their own p. 
Rev. 4. 11. for thy p. they are created 
Ps. 16. 11. at right hand pleasures evermore 
36. 8. shall drink of river of thy p. 
2 Tim. 3. 4. lovers of p. more than of God 
Tit, 3.3. serving divers lusts and p. 
Heb. 11. 25. rather than to enjoy p. of sin 
PLEDGE, Ex. 22. 26, Deut. 24. 6. 
PLEIADES, Job 9. 9. and 38, 31. 
PLENTY, Job 37. 23. Pr. 3. 10. 
Ps, 80. 5, plenteous in mercy, 103. 8. 
130. 7. with him is p. redemption 
Mat. 9. 37, harvest is p. but labourers few 
PLOUGH, Dent. 22. 10. Pr. 20. 4. 
Job 4. 8, they that p. iniquity, and sow 
Is. 28, 24 doth the ploughman p. all day 
Luke 9. 62. noman having put his hand to p. 
Judg. 14, 18. If ye had not ploughed with my 
heifer 
Ps, 129. 3, ploughers p. on my back 
ae 26. 18. Zion shall be p. as a field, Mie. 3. 
2 






Hos. 10, 13. ye have p. wickedness 

Pr. 2i. 4. ploughing of the wicked is sin 

1 Cor. 9. 10. plongheth should p. in hope 

Amos 9, 13, ploughmar, Is. 6). 5. 

Is. 2. 4, plough-shares, Joe) 3. 10. Mic. 4. 3. 

PLUCK out, Ps. 25. 15, and 52. 5. and 74. 11. 
Amos 4, }1. Zech. 3. 2, Mat. 5. 29. and 18. 
9. John 10, 28, 29. Gal. 4. 15. 

2 Chr. 7. 20. pluck up, Jer. 12. 17. and 18. 7. 
and 31.98, 40. Dan, 1L. 4. Jude 12. 

Ezra 9. 3. pluck off, Job 29. 17. Is. 50. 6. Ezra 
23,,34.. Mic.3..2. ' 
POISON, Dent. 32. 24, 33. Job 6. 4. and 20. 

16. Ps.58 4, and 140. 3. Rom. 3. 13. James 
a, Bp 
POLLUTE, Num. 18.32. Ezek. 7.21. Mic. 
2.10. Zeph. 3.1, Mal. 1. 7,12, 
Acts 15. 20. pollutions, 2 Pet. 2. 20. 
PONDER. path of thy feet, Pr. 4. 26. 
Luke 2. 19 she pondered them in her heart 
Pr. 5. 21. he pondereth all his goings 
21, 2. Lord p. the hearts, 24. 12. 
POOR may eat, Px. 23. 11. 
30, 15. the p. shall not give less 
Lev. 19. 15. not respect person of the p. 
Deut. 15. 4. when there shall be no p. 
ll. for the p. shall never cease out 
of 
1 Sam. 2.7, Lord maketh p. and maketh rich 
8. raiseth p. out of dust, Ps. 113. 7. 
Job 5. 16 the p. hath hope 
35. 15. delivered p. in his affliction 
Ps. 10. 14. p. committeth himseif to thee 
68. 10. prepared of thy goodness for p. 
69, 23. Lord heareth p. and despiseth not 
72,2. he shall judge thy p. 4. 13. 
132. 15. I will satisfy her p. with bread 
140. 12. Lord will maintain right of p. 
13. 7. there is that maketh himself p. 
14, 20. the p. is hated of his neighbour 
31. oppresseth p. reproacheth his Ma- 
ker, but he that honoureth him, 
hath mercy on the p. 
. 4. p. is separated from his neighbour 
7. all brethren of the p. do hate him 
22,2. the rich and the p. meet together 
®. rob not the p. because he is p. 
. 9. lest I be p. and steal 
. 32. p. of bis people shall trust in him 
2). 19. p. among men shall rejoice 
. 17. when the p and needy seek water 
7. bring ». that are cast into thy honse 
66. 2. that is p. and of a contrite spirit 
Jer. 5: 4. surely these are p. they are foolish 
Amos 2. 6. sold p. fora pair of shoes, 8. 6. 
Zeph, 3, 12. leave an afflicted and p. people 
Zech, 11. 11. p. of flock waited on me 


rr: 


58 
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Mat.5 3. blessed are the p. .n spirit 
11. 5, p. have gospel pizached to them 
26. LI. have p. with you, John 12. & 
Luke 6. 20, blessed be ye p. for yours is the 
kingdom of God 
14, 13. call the p. maimed and the lame 
2 Cor 6. 10. as p. yet making many rich 
8. 9. for your sakes he became p. 
9, 9. he hath given to p, Ps. 112. 9, 

Gal. 2. 10 that ve should remember the p. 

James 2. 5. God ..ath chosen p. of this world 

Rev. 3. 17. knowest not that thou art p. 

PORTION, Deut. 21. 17. and 33. 21, 

Deut. 32. 9. the Lord’s p, is his people 

2 Kings 2. 9. let a double p. of thy spirit 

Job 20. 29. this is the p. of a wicked man 

24. 18. their p. is cursed in the earth 

26. 14. how little a p. is heard 

31. 2. what p. of God is there from above 
Ps. 16. 5, Lord is the p. of inine inheritance 

17. 14, have their p. in this life 

63. 10. shal! be a p. for foxes 

73. 26. God is my p. for ever, 119. 57. 

142, 5. thou art my p. in land of living 
Eccl. 11. 2. give p. to seven and to eight 
Is. 53. 12. divide him a p. with the great 

61. 7. they shall rejoice in cheir p. 

Jer. 10. 16. p. of Jacob not like them, 51, 19. 

Lam. 3.24. Lord is my p. saith my soul 

Hab. Ll. 16, because by them their p. is fat 

Zech. 2 12, Lord shall inherit Judah his p 

Mat. 24, 51. appoint his p. with hypocrites 

Neh. 8. 10. send portions, Esther 9. 19, 22, 

POSSESS, Gen. 22. 17. Judg. 11. 24. 

Job 7. 3. Iam made to p. months of vanity 

13. 25. miakest p. iniquities of my youth 

Luke 21. 9. in your patience p. your souls 

1 Thess. 4. 4. know how to p. his vessel 

Ps. 139. 13. hast possessed my reins 

Pr 8.22. Lord p. me in the beginning 

Is. 63. 18. people of thy holiness p. a little 

Dan. 7. 22. saints p. the kingdom, 18, 

1 Cor. 7. 30. as though they p. not 

2 Cor. 6. 10. having nothing yet p. all things 

Eph. 1. 14, redemption of purchased posses- 
sion 

Gen. 14. 19. God possessor of heaven end 
earth 

POSSIBLE, all things with God, Mat. 19. 26, 

Mat. 24. 24. if p. shall deceive the elect 

Mark 9, 23. all things p. to him that believes 

14, 36. Father, all things are p. to thee 

Luke 18. 27. impossible with men, p. with 
God 

Rom. 12. 18. if p.. as much as in you lies 

Heb. 10, 4. not p. that blood of bulls and of 
goats 

POSTERITY, Gen. 45, 7. Ps. 49. 13. 

POT, Ex. 16. 33. Ps. G8. 13.and 81.6. Jer. 1. 
13. Zech. 14. 21. 

Job 2.8 Potsherd, Ps. 22. 15. Pr. 26. 23. 1s, 
45. 9. Rev. 2. 27, 

Is. 29. 16. Potter, 64. 8. Jer. 18. 6. Lam 
Rom. 9. 21. 

POTENTATE, blessed, 1] Tim. 6 15, 

POVERTY, Gen: 45, 11. Pr. 11. 24. 

Pr. 6. 11 so shall thy p. come, 24. 34. 

19. 15. destruction of the poor is their p. 
2). 13. love not sleep lest thou come to p. 
23.21. drunkard and glutton shall come 
to p. 
30. 8. give me neither’p. norsiches 
2 Cor. 8,2. their deep p. abounds1 to the 
9. ye (irongs his p. misht be rich 

Rev. 2. 9. 1 know thy works and thy p. 

POUND, Luke 19. 13. John 19, 59. 

POUR, Job 36, 27. Lev. 14. 18, 41. 

Ps. 62. 8. p. out your heart bef. bim, Lam. 2, 
19, Ps.79, 6. p. out thy wrath on the heath 
69. 24. Jer. 1). 25. Zeph. 3. 8. 

Pr. 1. 23. ] will p. Gut my spirit on you 

Is. 44. 3. p. water on the thirsty; p. my 
Spirit 

Joel 2. 28. p. out my Spirit on all flesh 

Job 10. 10. poured me out as milk 

12. 21. p. contempt on prinees, Ps. 107. 
40. 
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16, 20. mine eye p. out tears to God 
30. 16. my soul p. out in me, Ps. 42. 4, 
Ps. 45. 2. grace is p. into thy Eps 
Song 1. 3. name is an ointment p. ferth 
Is, 26. 16. in trouble p. out a prayer 
82. 15, till Spirit be p. out from heaven 
53. 12. p. out his soul unto death 
Jer. 7. 20. my fury shall be p. out, 42. 18. and 
44, 6. Is. 42. 25. Ezek. 7. 8. and 14. 19. and 
99. 8, 13, 2}. and 20. 15 
Rev. 16. I—17. p. vials of God’s wrath 
POWDER, Ex. 32. 20. Deut. 28.94 2 Kings 
93. 14. Song 3. 6. Mat. 21. 44. 
POWER with God asa prince, Gen, 32. 28. 
Gen. 49. 3. axceliency of dignity and p. 
Lev. 26.19 I will break the pride of your p 
Deut. 8. 18 giveth thee p. to get wealth 
32. 33. when seeth their p i¢ gone atut 
57 
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28am 2. 33. God is my strength and p- 
1 Chr 29. 1]. thine is the p. and glory 
Ezra \ 22. his p. and wrath is against them 
Job 25 2. helped him that is without p. 

M4. thunder of his p. who can under- 

stand 
Ps 62. 11. p. be ongeth unto God 
90. Lt. who knoweth the p. of thy anger 
Pr 3.27 when it is in the p. of thy hand 
18. 21. death and life are in p. of tongue 

Is. 40. 29. he giveth p. to the faint 
Eccl 8.4. where word of king is there is p. 

8. no man hath p. over spirit to retain 
Jer. 10 12. made the earth by his p. 5I. 15. 
Hos 12.3 by his strength had p. with God 
Mic 3 8. Tam full of p. by the Spirit 
Hab 1 11. imputing his p. to his God 

3. 4, there was tlie hiding of his p. 

“ech. 4. 6. not by might, nor by p. but by 
Mat 9.6 hath p. on earth to forgive sins 

8 glorified God who had given such 


p. 
22. 29. not knowing the p. of God 
28 18 all p. is given to ine in heaven 
a 


n 
Mark 9. 1. kingdom of God come with p. 
Lake l 35. p. of the Highest shall oversha- 
dow 
4 32. astonished for his word was with 


517. e. of the Lord to heal them 
22.53 this is your hourand p. of dark- 
ness 
24. 49, till ye be endued with p. 
John 1. 12. to them gave he p. to become 
10. 18. p. to lay it down and p. to take 
17. 2. hast given him p. over all flesh 
19. 10. p. to crucify, and p. to release 
Acts 26. 18. turn them from the p. of 
Rom. 1. 16. gospel is p. of God to salvation 
20. his eternal p. and Godhead, 4. 
9, 22. willing to make his p. known 
13. 1. theie is no p. but of God 
t Cor. 1. 24. Christ the p. of God, 18. 
2. 4. in demonstration of Spirit and 
of p. 
4.19. nat the speech of them, but the p. 
5. 4. gathered together with p. of Lord 
Jesus Christ 
6. 12. I will not be brought under p. of 
9. 4. have we not p. to eat and drink 
2 Cor. 4. 7. excellency of p. may be of God 
8 3. to their p. yea, and beyond their 


13. th aeeordine to p. Lord hath given 
Epb. 1 19 exceeding greatness of his p. 
2. 2. prince of the p. of the air 
6. 12. against principalities and p.1. 21. 
Col. J. 16. and 2. 10, 15, 1 Pet. 3. 


22, 
Phil. 3 10. may know p. of his resurrection 
Col. 1, il. according to his glorious p. 
13. delivered us from p. of darkness 
1 Thess. 1. 5. gospel not in word, but in p. 
2 Thess. 1. 9. from the glory of his p. 
1]. fulfil the work of faith with p. 
2'Tim. 1. 7. the Spirit of p. and of love 
3.5. form of godliness, denying p. 
thereof 
Heb. 1. 3. uphold all things by word of p. 
2. 14, demene him that had p, of death 
6. 5. tasted word of God and p. of the 
1 Pet. 1.5. kept by p. of God through faith 
2 Pet. J. 3, as his divine p, hath given to 
Rev. 2 26. to him will I give p. over nations 
4. Il. worthy to receive p. 5. 13. and 7. 
12. and 19. 1. 1 Tim. 6. 16. Jude 
25. 
Rev. 11. 3. give p. to my two witnesses 
17, taken to thee thy great p. 
12. 10. now is come the p. of his Christ 
16. 9. that had p. over these plagues 
Ex. 15. 6. in power, Job 27. 23. Nah. 1.3. 1 
Cor. 4, 20. and 15. 43. Eph. 6. 10. 
Ps. 63, 2. thy power, 110. 3. and 145, 11. 
29. 4. Powerful, Heb. 4. 12. 
PRAISE, Judges 5. 3. Ps. 7. 17.- 
Deut. 10. 21. he is thy p. and thy God 
Neh. 9 5. exalted above all blessing and p 
Fs 22. 25. my p. shall be of thee 
33 1. p. is comely for the upright, 147. 1. 
34. 1. his p. is continually in my mouth 
50 23. who offers p. glorifies me 
65 1. p. waiteth for thee, O God, in Zion 
105. 1. hold not thy peace, God of my p. 
27. 21. sois a man to his p. 
60. 18. call walls saivation, and gates p. 
62. 7. inake Jerusalem ap, in the earth 
fer. 13. 11. for a p, and for a glory 
17. 1-4. art my p. 26, sacrifice of p. 
Hab. 3.3 earth was full of his p. 
- ohn 12. 43. loved the p. of men more than 
the p. of God 
Rom. 2. 29. whose p. is not of men 
2 Cor. 8. 18. whose p. is in the gospel 


¥ 
Is. 
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Eph. !. 6. to p. of gory of his grace, 12. 
Phil. 4. 8. if there be any p. think on these 
Heb. 13. 15. offer sacrifice of p. continually 
I Pet. 2. 14. for p. of then that do well 
Ex. 15. ll. Praises, Ps, 22. 3. and 78.4. and 
149. 6. Is. 60. 6. and 63.7. 1 Pet. 2. 9, 
Ps. 30. 9. shall the dust praise thee, 12. 
42, 5. I shall p. him tor help, 11. and 43.5. 
63 3. my lips shall p. thee | 
88. 10. shall the dead arise and p. 115. 17. 
119, 164, seven times a day will Up. 
145, 10. al) thy works p. thee 
27. 2. let another p. thee, net own 
31, 31. her works p. her in the gates 
[s, 38. 18. the grave cannot p. thee 
19. the living shall p. thee as I do 
Dan. 2. 23. | thank thee, and p. thee 
Joe] 2. 26, eat in plenty, and p. the Lord 
Ps. 9. 1. J will praise thee, 11. 1. Gnd 138. 1. 
and 35, 18. and 52.9. and 56. 4. and 118,21. 
and 119 7. and 139. 14. Is, 12.1. 
2 Sam. 22. 4. worthy to be praised 
1 Chr. 16. 25. greatly to be p. Ps. 4& 1. and 
96. 4. and 145. 3. and 72. 15. 
2 Chr. 5. 13. praising, Ezra 3. 11. Psal. 84. 4. 
Luke 2. 13, 30. Acts 2. 46. 
PRATING, Pr. 10. 8, 10.3 John 10. 
PRAY for thee and shalt live, Gen. 20. 7. 
1 Sam. 7. 5. I will p. for you to Lord, 12. 19. 
2 Sam. 7. 27. found in heart to p. this prayer 
Job 21.15. what profit have we if we p. 
42. 8. my servant Job shall p. for you 
Ps. 5. 2. my God, to thee will I p. 
55. 17. evening and morning and noon I 
will p. 
122. 6. p. for the peace of Jerusalem 
Jer. 7. 16. p. not for this people, 11. 14. and 
14. 1%? 
Zech. 8. 22. seek Lord and p. before him 
Mat. 5. 44. p. for them that despitefully use 
26. 41. watch and p. that ye enter not 
Mark 11. 24. things ye desire when ye p. 
13. 33. watch and p. for ye know not 
Luke 11. 1. teach us to p. as John taught 
18. 1. men ought always to p. and not 
2), 36. wateh ye and p. always 
John 16. 26. 1 will p. the Father for you 
17. 9. [ will p. forthem; [ p. not for 
20. ecr aae I for these alone, but 
Acts 8. 22. p. God, if perhaps the thought of 
24. p. ye to the Lord for me 
10 9. Peter went on the house-top to p. 
Rom. 8. 26. know not what we should p. 
1 Cor. 14, 15. | will p. with the Spirit, 14. 
2 Cor. 5. 20. we p. you in Christ’s stead 
Col. 1. 9. do not cease to p. for you 
1 Thess. 5. 17. p. without ceasing 
25. p. for us, 2 Thess. 3.1. Heb. 
12. 18 
1 Tim. 2. 28. I will that men p. every where 
James 5. 13. is any afflicted, let him p. 
16. p. for one another, Eph. 6. 18. 
Luke 22. 32. [ have prayed for thee 
44. in agony he p. more earnestly 
Acts 10 2. gave aims, i ale to God always 
20. 36. Paul p. with them all 
James 5, 17. he p. earnestly that it might not 
Acts 9. 11. behoid, he prayeth 
Dan. 9, 20. praying, | Cor. 11. 4. 
! Thess. 3. 10. night and day p. exceedingly 
Jude 20. building up faith, p. in Holy Ghost 
I Kings &. 45. hear in heaven their prayer 
2 Sam.7. 27. found in his heart to p. this p. 
1 Kings 8, 28. have respect to p. of thy servant 
38. what p. and supplication soever 
2 Chr. 30. 27. their p. came up to God 
Neh. J. 6. mayest hear the p. of thy servant 
9. we made our p. te our God 
Job 15, 4, thou restrainest p. before God 
Ps. 65. 2, thon that hearest p. to thee shall 
102.17. he will regard p. of the destitute, 
and not despise their p. 
109. 4. I give myself to p. 
Pr. 15,8. p. of the upright is his delight 
29, the Lord heareth p. of righteous 
28. 9. his p. shall be abomination, Ps. 
109. 7. 
Is. 26. 16. poured out a p. when chastening 
55, 7. joyful in house of p. for all people 
Jer. 7. 16. lift up ery, nor p. for them 
Lam. 3. 44. our p. should not pass.through 
Dan. 9. 3. seek hy p. and supplication 
Mat. 17. 21. not come out but by p. and 
Acts 3. J. went to temple at the hour of p. 
6. 4. give ourselves continually to p. 
12.5. p, was made without ceasing 
16. 13. where p..was wont to be made 
1 Cor. 7. 5. give yourselves to fasting and p. 
2 Cor. J. 1). helping together by p. for us 
Eph. 6. 18, praying always with all p. 
Phil, 4. 6, in every thing by p. and sripplica- 
tion 
1 Tim, 4, 5. sanctified by word and by p. 
James 5. 15. the p. of faith shall save the sick, 


Pr. 
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1 Pet 4.7. watch unto p. cl. 4.2 
Luke 5. 12. continued in prayer, Acta 1 14 
Rom, 12. 12. Col. 4. 2. 5) + 
Job 16. 17. my prayer, Ps. 5 3. and 6.9 and 

17. 1. and 35. 13. and 66. 20 and 88. 2 
Lam. 3. 8. Jonah 2. 7. CY ae 
Job 22. 27. thy prayer, Is. 37. 4. Luke 1.33 
Acts 10. 31. { 
Ps. 72. 20. the prayers of David ended , 
Is. ]. 15. when ye make many p. I will not 
Mat. 23. 14. for pretence make long p. — 
Acts 10. 4. thy p. and thine alms are coma © 
1 Tim. 2. 1. first of all that p. and’ interees- 
sions 4 
1 Pet. 3. 7. that your p. be not hindered 
12. his ears are open to their p. > — 
Rev. 5. 8. which are the p. of saints, 8. 3. 
PREACH at Jerusalem, Neh. 6.7. 
Is. 61. 1. anointed me to p. good tidings — 
Jonah 3. 2. p. to it the preaching I bid thes 
Mat. 4. 17. Jesus began to p.and say, repent 
for kingdom of heaven is athand, 
10. 17. 
10. 27. what ye hear in ear, p. on house 
Mark 1. 4. p. baptism of repentance. 
Luke 4. 18. to p. liberty to the captives, 19. 
9. 60. go thou and p. kingdom of God 
Acts 10, 42. commanded to p. to people 
15. 21. in every city them that p. him 
Rom. 10. 8. word of faith which we p. 
15. how shall they p. except be sent 
1 Cor. 1. 23. we p. Christ crucified 
15. 11. so we p. and so ye believed 
2 Cor. 4. 5. we p. not ourselves but Christ Je- 
sus 
Phil. 1. 15. some p. Christ of envy 
Col. 1. 28. whom we p. warning every man 
2 Tim. 4.2. p. the word; be instant in sea- 


son 
Ps. 40. 9. | have preached righteousness 
Mark 2. 2. he p. the word unto them 
6. 12. he p. that men should repent 
16. 20. p. every where the word 
Luke 4. 44. he p. in synagogues of Galilee 
24. 24. remission of sins be p. in his 
nation 
Acts 8, 5. Philip p. Christ unto them, 40, _ 
9, 20. Saul p. Christ in the synagogues 
13. 38. that through this man is p. to you 
1 Cor. 9. 27. when [ have p. to others ; 
15. 7. the gospel which f p. unto you 
2. keep in memory what I p. 
12. if Christ be p. that he rose from 
2 Cor. 11. 4. p. another Jesus whom w 


not p. 

Gal. 1. 23. p. the faith, he once destroyed 
Eph. 2. 17. p. peace to you, which were — 
Col. 1. 23. which was p. to every creature 

1 Tim. 3. 16. God was in flesh, p. to Gentiles” 
Heb, 4, 2. the word p. did not profit them 

1 Pet. 3. 19. p. to the spirits in prizon 

Eccl. 1. 1. preacher, 2. 12. and 12. 8, 9. 

Rom. 10. 14. how shall they hear without a 


p- 
1 Tim. 2. 7. am ordained a p. 2 Tim. 1 11. 
2 Pet. 2. 5. saved Noah a p. of righteousness 
Acts 10. 36. preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
1}. 19. p. the word to none but Jews 

1 Cor. 1. 38. p. of the cross to them is foolish. 
21. by foolishness of p.to savethem 

2. 4. my p. was not with enticing 

words 
15. 14. then is our p. vain, and faith is 


vain 
PRECEPTS, Neh. 9. 14. Jer. 35, 18. 
Ps 119. 4. commanded us to keep thy p. 
15. EL will meditate in thy p. 78. 
27. way of thy p. 40. long after thy p. 
45. T seek thy p. 87. I forsook not p 
56. I kept thy p. 63. 69, 100, 134, 
94. [ sought thy p. 104. through thy p 
110. T erred not from thy p. 
198. [ esteem all thy p. to be right 
141, I do not forget thy p. 93. 
159. L love thy p. 173. chosen thy p. 
Ts. 28. 10. p. must be upon p. p. upon p. 

29. 14. fear is taught by p. of men 
PRECIOUS things, Deut. 33, 13, 14, 15, 16. 
1 Sam. 3.1. word of Lord p. in those days 

26, 21. my soul was p. in thine eyes 
2 Kings 1. 13. Jet my life be p. in thy sig 
Ps, 49, 8. redemption of their soul is p 

72, 14. p. shall their blood he in thy sigh 

116 16. p. in the sight of the Lord 

126. & he goeth forth, bearing p. seed 

139. 17. how p, are thy thoughts to me _ 
Eccl. 7. 1. good name is better than p oins 

ment 
Ts, 13, 12. a man more p. than gold 

28 16, foundation p. corner stone 

43. 4. since thou wast p. in my sight 
Jer. 15. 19. if thou take forth p. from the 
Lam 4. 2. the p. sons of Zion are as 
Jam, 5, 7. husbandman wa%teth for p.f 


16 effectual fervent p. of righteous |1 Pet. 1 7 trial of your faith more p. 
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1, «9, redeemed with p blood of Christ 
2. 4. stone chosen of God and p. 6. 
7. unto them who believe he is p. 
& Pet. 1. 1. obtained the like p. faith 
eA 4. exceeaing great and p. promises 
PREDESTINATE, Rom. 8 29, 30. 
hh. 1. 5. predestinated, 1}. 
PREFER, Ps. 137. 6. John 1. 15, 27, 30. 
Rom. 12. 10. preferring, 1 Tim. 5. 21. 
PRE EMINENCE, man hath no, Eccl. 3. 19 
Col, 1. 18. 3 John 9 2 
PREMEDI'FATE not, Mark 13, 11 
PREPARE, Exod. 15, 2. and 16. 5, 
tSam 7.3 p your hearts tothe Lord 
1 Chron 29. 18. p. their hezrts unto thee 
2 Chron. 35. 6. p. your brethren, that they 
Job 11. 13. if thou p. thy heart and hands 
Ps. 10, 17. thou wi:t p. their heart 
61. 7. O p. mercy and truth 
Prov. 24. 27. p. thy work without 
{s. 40. 3. p. ye the way of the Lord 
amos 4, 12. p, to meet thy God, O Israel 
Mic. 3. 5, they p. war against him 
Mat. 1}. 10. shal! p. thy way before thee 
John 14. 2. 1 go to p. a place for you 
2 Chron. 19. 3. hast prepared thy heart 
27.6. he p. his ways before the Lord 
29. 35, God hath p. the people 
30. 19. every one that p. his heart 
to God 
Ezra 7. 10. Ezra had p. his heart to seck 
Neh. 8. 10. for whom not. ng is p. 
Ps, 23. 5. thou hast p. a tavle before me 
65. 9. p. them corn, 68. 10. p. goodness 
147. 8. who p. rain for the earth 
[s. 64. 4. what God hath p. for, 1 Cor. 2. 9. 
Hos. 6. 3. his going forth is p, as the morning 
Mat. 20. 23. given to them for whom it is p. 
22. 4. [ have p. my dinner; my oxen 
25. 34. inherit the kingdom p. for you 
Luke 1. 17. ready a people p. for the Lord 
12. 47. knew Lord’s will, and p. not 
himself 
Rom. 9. 23. vessels of mercy, p. to glory 
2 Tim. 2.21 p. to every good work 
Heb. 10. 5 a body hast thou p. me 
il. 7. p. ark to save his house, | Pet. 
3. 20. 
16. God hath p. for thema enty 
Rev. 12. 6. iio Ane wiiderness, a place p. of 
Go 
21. 2. the new Jerusalem p. as a bride 
Prov. 16. 1. preparatiuns of the heart in man 
Mark 15. 42. it was the p. the day before 
sabbath 
Eph. 6. 15. shod with p. of gospel of peace 
PRESBYTERY, | Tim. 4. 14. 
PRESENT help in trouble, Ps. 45. 1. 
Acts 10. 33. all here p.before God 
Rom. 7. 18. to will is p. 21. evil is p. 
8, 33. nor things p. nor, | Cor. 3. 22. 
1 Cor. 5. 3. absent in body, p. in spirit 
2 Cor. 5. 8. to be p. with the Lord 
8 9. whether p. or absent, we may be 
Gal. 1. 4. deliver us from this p. world 
Tim. 4. 10. having loved this p. world 
Heb. 12. i1. chastening for the p. not joyous 
Pet. 1. 12. be established in p, trnth 
Rom. 12. L. p. your bodies a living sacrifice 
2 Cor. 11 2. p. you as a chaste virgin 
Col. 1. 22. to p. you holy and unblameable 
28. may p. every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus 
Jude 24, p. you faultless before the presence 
Gen. 3. 8. hide themselves from presence of 


> Pet. 


or 
4, 16. Cain went from p. of Lord, Job 1. 
12. and 2..7,. Ps. 114.7. Jer. 4. 2i. 
Jonah |. 3, 10. Zeph. 1. 7. Jude 24. 
Job 23. 15..1 am troubled at his p. 
Ps. 16. 11. in thy p. is fulness of joy 
31. 20. hide them in the secret of thy p. 
51. 11. cast me not away from thy p. 
100. 2. come betore his p. with singing 
_ 14.7. tremble, earth, at p. of the Lard 
139. 7. whither shall Ll flee from thy p. 
140, 13. the upright shal] dwell in th p. 
s. 63 9. angel of his p. saved them 
Jer. 5, 22. will ve not tremble at my p. 
Luke 13. 26. eaten and drunken in thy p. 
Acts 3. 19. blotted out from p. of Lord 
1 Cor. 1. 29. that no flesh glory in his p. 
2 Cor. 10. 1. in p. am base among you, 10. 
2 Thess. 1.9. punished from p. of the Lord 
Rev. 14. 10. p. of holy angels and the Lamb 
* PRESERVE, Gen. 45. 7. ?s. 12. 7. 
Ps 16. 1. p. me, O God, for I trust i+ thee 
25. 21. let integrity and truth p me 
32, 7. thou shalt p. me from trouble 
41.2 Lord will p. and Ee him alive 
61.7. ercy and truth p. hia 
64. 1. p. my life from fear cf enemies 
#9. 11. p. those appointed to die 
86, 2. p. my soul for s am holy 
121 7 the Lord sha. p iiee from evil 
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Ps. 140. 1. p. me from the violent man 
Prov. 2. 11. discretion shall p. thee 
Luke 17. 33. will lose his life, shall p. it 
2 Tim. 4. 18. will p, to his heavenly kingdom 
Josh. 24. 17. preserved us in all the way 
2 Sam. 8. 6. Lord p. David whithersoever 
went 
Job 10, 12. thy visitation hath p. my spirit 
1 Thess. 5, 23. soul and body p. blameless 
Jude 1. p. in Christ Jesus, and called 
Ps. 36. 6. Lord thou preservest man and beast 
29. 10. he preserveth the souls of his saints 
116. 6. Lord p. simple, 146. 9. p. stranger 
145. 20. Lord p. all that love him 
Proy. 2. 8 he p. the way of his saints 
Job 7. 20,.0 thou Priserver of men 
PRESS, Gen. 40. 11. Judges 16. 16. 
Phil. 3. 14. I p. toward the mark for prize 
Ps, 38.2 thy hand presseth me sore 
Luke 16. 16 kingdom of God every man p. 
unto 
Amos 2. 13. I am pressed as a cart is p, 
Luke 6. 38. good measure, p. down, shaken 
Acts 18. 5. Paul was p. in spirit 
2 Cor. 1.8. we were p. above measure 
PRESUMPTUOUS, Ps. 19. 13. 2 Pet. 2. 
Num. 15. 30. Deut. 17. 12, 13. 
PRETENCE, Mat. 23. 14. Phil. 1. 18, 
PREVAIL, Gen. 7. 20 Judges 16. 5. 
1 Sam. 2. 9. by strength shall no man p. 
Ps. 9. 19. arise, O Lord, let not man p. 
65 3. iniquilies p, against me 
Eccl, 4. 12. if one p. against him 
Mat. 16. 18. gates of hell not p, against it 


1f. 


Gen, 32.28 power with God and hast pre-; 


vailed i 

Ex. 17. J1., Moses held up hand, Israel p. 

Hos. i2. 4. power over angels, and p. 

Acts 19. 20. word of God grew, and p 

Job 14. 20, thou prenailest for ever against 

PREVENT, Job 3. 12. Ps. 59. 10. and 79. 8. 
and 88. 13. and 1)9. 148. Amos 9. 10, 1 
Thess. 4. 15. 

2 Sam. 22. 6. prevented, 19. Job 30. 27. and 
41. 11. Ps, 18. 5, 18. and 21.3. and 119 147 
Ts. 21. 14. Mat. 17. 25. 

PREY, Gen. 49. 9, 27, Esth. 9. 15, 16. 

fs. 49. 24. shall p. be taken from mighty 

59. 15. departeth from evil, maketh him- 
self a p. 

Jer. 21. 9. life fora p. 38. 2. and 39. 18. and 
45.5. 

Ps. 124. 6. not given us a p. to their teeth 

PRICE, Lev. 25. !6. Deut. 23. 18. 

Job 28. 13. man knoweth not the p. of it 

Ps. 44. 12. not increase wealth, by their p. 

Prov. 17. 16, why is a p. in hand of a fool 

Is. 55 1. buy wine and milk without p. 

Mat. 13. 46. pearl of great p. 

Acts 5. 2.. kept back part of the p. 

1 Cor. 6. 20. bought with a p. 7. 23. 

1 Pet. 3. 4. in sight of God of great p. 

PRICKS, kick against, Acts 9,5, and 26. 14. 

Ps. 73. 21. pricked, Acts 2. 37. 

PRIDE of heart, 2 Chron. 32. Qf. Ps. 10. 4, 

Job 33. 17. he may hide p. from man 

Ps. 10. 2. wicked in his p. doth persecute 

31. 20. hide them from the p. of man 
73. 6. p. compasseth them about 
Prov. 8 13. p. and arrogance do | hate 
11,2. when p. cometh, then cometh 
13. 10. hy p. cometh contention 
16. 18. p. goeth before destruction 
29, 93. man’s p. shall bring him Jow 

Ts. 23. 9. Lord purposed it, to stain p. of glory 

Jer. 13. 17. weep in secret for your p. 

Ezek. 7. 10. rod hath blossomed, p. budded 

16. 49. iniquity of Sodom, p. and ful- 
ness 

Dan. 4. 37. those that walk in p. he can 

Hos. 5. 5. p. of Israel testify to his face, 7. 10. 

Ohad. 3. p. of thy heart deceived thee 

Mark 7. 22. blasphemy, p. foolishness 

1 Tim. 3. 6. lést lifted up with p. he fall 

] John 2. 16, lust of eyes and p. of life 

PRIEST, Gen. 14. 18. Exod. 2. 16. Lev. 6 
20, 26. and 5. 6. and 6. 7. and 12. 8. 

Is, 24. 2. as with the people, so with the p. 

28. 7. p. and prophet have erred 

J+: 2.11. p. and prophet are profane 

fizek. 7. 26. law sha'l perish from p 

Hos. 4, 4, like those that strive wit? p. 

9. like people, like p. 

9.7. p. lips should keep knowledge 

Heb. 5. §. a p. for ever, 7. 17, 21. 

Lev. 21. 10. high priest, Heb. 2. 17. ard 3. 1. 
and 4.14, 15. and 5. 1, 10. and 6, 20. and 
7. 2. and 8. 1, 3. and 9. I. and 10. 21. 

Ps, 132. 9. let thy priests he ¢" ithed 

16 { will clothe her p. with salva- 
tion 

Is. 61. 6. ye shall be .wmed p. of the Lord 

Jes fi. 31. p. bear rule by their means 

3i. 14 satisfy soul of p. with fatness 


Mal. 


‘Ezek. 22.20. p. have violated my law 
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\ Joel 1. 9. p. Lord’s ministers mourn, 2. 17, 

| Mic. 3. 11. the p. teach for hire 
ae ay 5. p. in the temple profane the sab 

pat 

' Acts 6. 7. great company of p, obedient 
Rey. |. 6. Kings and p. to God, 5. 10. & 20.6 
Exod. 40..15. everlasting priesthood 

| Heb. 7. 24. he hath an unchangeable pr 

jd Pet. 2 5. ye are an holy p. 9. royal p. 

' PRINCE, Gen. 23. 6. and 34, 2. 
Gen, 32, 28, as a p. has power with God 
Exod. 2. 14. who made thee a p. over ua 
2 Sam. 3, 38. a p. and great man fallen 

' Job/31 47. as a p. would [ go near to him 

\ Ts. 9. 6. everlasting Father, p. of peace 

| Bzek. 34, 24, my servant David a p- amon 

them, 37. 24, 25. and 44. 3, and 45. 7. ei 

46. 10, 16. Dan, 9. 25, 

| Dan, 10. 21. Michael your p. 12. 1. great p 
Hos. 3. 4. abide many days withott a p. 
John 32. 31. now shall p. of world be cast 

| 14, 30. p. of world cometh and hath 

| nothing 

| John 16. 11, because p. of this world judged 

| Acts 3. 15. ye killed the p. of life 





5. 31. to be a p. and a Saviour 

Eph, 2. 2. according to p. of the power of the 
air 

Rey. lL. 

Job 12 


5 Jesus p. of kings of the earth 

Ib leads princes away spoiled 

21. pours contempt on p. Ps. 107. 40 

34. 18. is it fit to say to p. ye are ungodly 
19. to ce that accepteth not person 

of p. 

45. 16. whom thou makest p. in all earth 

76. 12. he will cut off spirit of p. 

82. 7. ye shall fall like one of the p. 

118. 9. than to put confidence in p. 

119. 23. p. did speak against me 

161, p persecuted me withont cause 

146. 3. put not trust in p. nor in man 

Prov. 8. 15. by me p. decree justice, 16. 

17. 26. not good to strike p. for equity 

28. 2. for transgressions of land, many 
are p of it 

31. 4. not for p. to drink strong drink 

Eccl. 10. 7, [ have seen p. Walk on earth 

Is. 3. 4. give children to be their p. 

Hos. 7. 5. p. made the king sick with wine 

8. 4. they made p. and I knew it not 

Mat. 20. 25. p. of the Gentiles exercise au- 

thority 

1 Cor. 2. 6. wisaom of p. of this world 

8. none of the p. of this world knew 

Prov. 4. 7. wisdom is the principal thing 

Eph. 1. 21. principality and power, Col 2 10. 

Jer. 13. 18. Rom. 8. 38. Eph. 6. 12. Col, 2. 
Lin gE eiSealre 

Heb. 5. 12. principles, 6. 1. 

PRISON, Gen, 39. 20. Eccl. 4. 14. 

Is. 42. 7, bring out prisoners from the p. 
53.8. he was taken from p. and judgment 
61. 1. opening of prison to them that are 

bound ; 

Mat. 5. 25. and thou be cast into p. 

18. 30. cast into p. till he should pay all 
25. 36. | was in p. and ye came to me 

] Pet. 3. 19. preached unto spirits in p. 

Rev. 2. 10. devil cast some of you into p. 

Luke 21, 12. prisons, 2 Cor. 11. 23. 

Ps. 79. 11. let the sighing of prisoner come 
102 20. to hear the groaning of the p. 

Eph. 4. 1. I the p. of the Lord beseech you 

3.1. 
Job 3. 18. there the prisoners rest together 
Ps. 69. 33. Lord ‘espiseth not his p. 
146. 7. the word looseth the p. 
Zech. 9. 11. sent forth thy p. out of the p2 
12. turn to strong hold ye p. of hope 

PRIVATE, 2 Pet. 1. 20. Gal. 2. 2. 

PRIVY, Dew.. 24. 1. Acts 5, 2. 

Ps. 10. 8, privily, 11.2. and 101.5. Acts 15, 

37. Gal. 2.4. 2 Pet. 2. 1. 

PRIZE, 1 Cor. 9. 24. Phil, 3. 14. 

PROCEED, 2 Sam. 7. 12. Jer. 30. 21. 

Job 40. 5. twice spoken; [ will p. no furth-a 

Is. 29. 14. I will p. to do a marvel ous work 
51. 4. a law shall p. from me 

Jer. 9. 3. they p. from evil to evil 

Mat. 15. 19. out of heart p. evil thoughts 

Eph. 4. 29. no corrupt communication p.ovt 

of 

2 Tim. 3. 9. they shall p. no further 

Luke 4, ®. gracious words that proceeded out 

of his mouth 

John 8. 42. | p. forth and came from God 

Gen. 24. 50. thing proceedeth from the Lord 

Deut. 8. 3. by every word that p. out of 

1] Sam. 24, 18. wickedness p. from the wicked 

Lam. 3. 28. out of the mouth of the Lord p 

not evil 

John 15. 26. Spirit of truth which p. from the 

Father 
Jam. 3. 10. out of same mouth p. blessing 
Rev. 11. 5. fire p. eut Jf their rrouth 


Ps. 








PR 
PROCLAIM, Lev. 23. 2. Deut. 20. 10, 


PR 
Gen. 20. 7. he is a prophet. and shall pray 


Exod, 33. 19. L will p. the name of the Lord, | Ex. 7. 1. Aaron thy brother shall be thy p. 


34. 6. 
Pr. 20. 6. mos. men will p. their own good- 
ness 
Is, 61. 1. to p. liberty to the captives 
2. to p. the acceptable year of Lord 


Pr. 12. 23. the heart of fools proclaimeth fcol-| Ps. 74. 9. there is no more any 


ishness 


PROCURED, Jer. 2. 17. and 4. 18. 


PROFANE not the name of the Lord, Lev. | Hos. ae p 


18, 21. and 19. 12, and 20. 3. and 21. 6. and 
22.9. 15, 

Neh. 13. 17. p. sabbath, Mat. 12. 5. 

£zek. 22, 26. put no difference between holy 
and p. 

Amos , 7. to p. my holy name 

L Tim. 1. 9. law is for unholy and p. 

4, 7. refuse p, and old wives’ fables 


Deut. 18. 15. will raise up unto thee a p. 


18. raise them up a p. from among] Eccl. 7. 14. in day of p. be joyful 
h Jer. 22. 21. I spake to thee in thy 


thy 
2 Kings 5. 13. if the p. had bid thee do some 
great thing 
Pp. 
Ezek. 33. 33. then shall they know that a p. 
hath been among them 
is a fool, spiritual man mad 
. by a p. was he preserved 
Amos 7. 14. | was no p neither a p.’s son 
Mat. 10. 41. he hath received a p. in name of, 
a p. shall receive a p.’s reward 
11. 9. see a p. and more than a p. 
13. 57. a p. is not without honour, save 
in his own country, and in his 
own house 


6, 20. avoiding p. and vain babblings | Luke 7. 28. there is not a greater p. 


Heb. 12. 16. fornicator or p. person as Esau 
Ps. 89. 39. thou hast profaned his crown 
Ezek. 22. 8. thou hast p. my sabbaths 
Mal. 1. 12. ye have p. it, in that ye sa 

ll. 
Mal. 2. 10. by profuning the covenant of our 

fathers 

PROFESS, Deut. 26, 3. Tit. 1. 16. 


y, 
udah hath p. the holiness of Lord} Acts 3. 


13, 33. a p. perish out of Jerusalem 
24. 19. p. mighty in deed and in word 
John 7. 40. this is the p. 1. 21. and 6. 14. 
52. out of Galilee ariseth no p. 
22. a p, shall the Lord raise 
23. will not hear that p. shall be de- 
stroyed 
Tit. 1. 12. even a p. of their own, said 


1 Tim. 6. 12. profession, 13. Heb, 3. 1, and 4. |2 Pet. 2. 16. dumb ass. speaking with man’s 


14. and 10. 23. 


voice, forbade the madness of the p. 


PROFIT, Pr. 11. 23. Eccl 7. 11. Jer. 16. 19,| Num. Ll. 29. all the Lord’s people prophets 


2 Tim. 2. 14. Heb. 12. 10. 


1 Sam. 10, 12. is Saul among the p. 19. 24. 


1 Sam. 12. 21. not pra fit, Job 33. 27. and 34. 9,| Ps. 105. 15. do my p. no harm 
Pr. 10. 2. and 11. 4. Is. 30. 5. and 44. 9, 10.! Jer. 5. 13. the p. shall become wind 


and_ 57. 12. Jer. 2. 8, 11. and 7, 8. and 23. 


4, 2. James 2. 14. 


PR 


Ps. 118. 25. save sow, O Tard, send sz 4 
Oa 


122. 7. -p. be within thy palaces, 35, 
Pr. 1. 32. p. of fools shall destroy them_ 


Ps. 45. 4, Rom, A t 


. A 
PROTEST, Gen. 43. 3. 1 Sam. 8. 9. Jer. 11. 
7. Zech. 3. 6, | Cer. 15. 31. Oe ee 
PROUD, Job 9. 13, and 26. 12. and 38. 1]. and 
40. 11, 12, Ps. 12. 3. rr Pee 
Ps, 40. 4. respecteth not the p. ror such as 
101. 5. ap. heart I will not suffer 
138. 6. the p. he knoweth afar off 
Pr. 6. 17. a p. look and lying angie 
21. 4. high look and p. heart 28 25, 
Eccl. 7. 8. patient is better than p. in spirit — 
Mal. 3. 15. we call the p. happy ‘ 
Luke 1. 51. scattered the p. in imagination” 
1 Tim. 6. 4. he is p. knowing nothing _ ; 
James 4. 6. God resisteth the p. 1. Pet. 5. & 
Ex. 18. 11. wherein they dwelt proudly — 
1 Sam. 2. 3. talk no more so exceeding p. 
Neh. 9. 10. knewest they dealt p, 16. 
Ps. 17. 10. they spake p. 31. 18. +9) 
Is. 3. 5. child shall behave p against ancient 
PROVE them, Ex. 16, 4. Deut. 8. 16. 
Ex. 20. 20. God is come up to p. you 
Deut. 13. 3. the Lord p. you, 8. 2, 16, 
33. 8. Holy One, thou didst p. at Mas 


Gen. 24. 21. Journey prveperiaes 
1.1 


sa 
1 Kings 10. 1, she came to p. him with 

Job 9. 20. my mouth ee me perverse 
Ps. 26, 2. examine me. O Lord, and p. me 


23. 26. they are p. of the deceit of their| Mal. 3. 10. p. me now herewith 
32. John 6. 63. 1 Cor. 13, 3. Gal. 5, 2. Heb. | Lam. 2. 14. thy p. have seen vain things 


Hos. 6. 5. I hewed them by the p. 


Job 22. 2. profitable, Eccl. 10, 10. Acts 20. 20 | Mic. 3. 11. p. divine for money 
1 Tim. 4. 8. 2 Tim. 3. 16. Tit. 3.8. Philem. | Zeph. 3. 4 her p. are treacherous persons 


ll. 
1 Tim. 4, 15. sBY Erakieng appear 
PROLONG tiiy days, Deut. 4. 26, 40. and 5. 


Zech. 1.5. the p. do they live for ever 
Mat. 5. 17. not come to destroy law, or p. 
7. 12. this is the law and the p. 


16, 33. and 6.2. and 11. 9. and 17, 20. and | Mat. 13.17. many p have desir. to see this 


22.7. and 30, 18. and 22. 47. Pr. 10. 27. and 
28. 16. Eccl. 8. 13. Is. 53. 10. 
PROMISE, Num. 14, 34. Neh. 5, 12. 
Ps. 77. 8. doth his p. fail for ever 
105. 42. he remembered his holy p. 
Luke 24. 49. [ send the p. of spy Father 
Acts 1. 4. wait for the p. of the Father 
2. 39. p. is to you, and to your children 
Rom 4. 16. that the p. might be sure to all 
9.8 children of p. 9. Gal. 4. 28. 
Eph. | 13. sealed with that holy Spirit of p. 
2. 12. covenant of p. having no hope 
6.2 which is first commandment with 


is 
1 Tim. 4. 8. p. of the life, 2 Tim. L. 1. 
Heb. 4 1. lest a p. being left us of his rest 
6. 17. heirs of his p. 11. 9. 
9. 15. might reccive p. of eterna) life 
2 Pet. 3. 4. where is the p. of his coming 
1 John 2. 25. p. he promised eternal life, Luke 
}. 72, Ram. 1.2. and 4.21. Tit. 1. 2. Heb. 
10. 23. and I1. Il. and 12. 26, 
Rom. 9. 4. to whom pertain the promises 
15. 8. to confirm p. made to the fathers 
2 Cor. 1. 20. al] the p. of God are, yea and 


amen 
7.1. having these p. let as cleanse 
ourselves from all filtbiness 
Gal. 3. 21. is the law against the p. 
Heb. 6. 12. inherit p. 8. 6, better p. 
11, 17. he that had received p. 
2 Pet. 1. 4. exceeding great and precious p. 
PROMOTION, Ps. 75.16. Pr. 3. 35. 
PROOF, Acts J. 3.2 Cor. 2 9. and 8, 24. 
PROPER, 1. Chr. 29.3. Heb. 11. 23. 
PROPHECY, | Cor. 12.10. 1 Tim. 4. 14. and 
I 18.2 Pet. 1. 19, 20. Rey. 1. 3. amd 11.6. 
and 19. 10. and 22. 7, 10, 18, 19. 
1 Kings 22. 8. doth not prophesy good, I8. 
Is, 30. 10. speak smobth things, p. deceits 
Jer. 14. 14. prophets p. liés in my name 
Joel 2, 28. thy sons and thy danghters shall p. 
Amos 2. 12. p. not, 3. 8..who can but p. 
1 Cor. 13. 9. we p. in part 
14 1, butrather that ye may p. 
31, for ye may all p. one by one 








day 

22, 40. on these hang all the Jaw and p. 

23, 34. L send you p. and wise men 
Ike 1. 71. spake by mouth of holy p. Acts 

5. 18.2 Pet. 1. 20. : 
Luke 6. 23. so did their fathers to the p. 

16. 29. they have Moses and the p. 

31. if they hear not Moses and the 


p. 
24, 25, to believe all that the p. 27. 44. 
John 8. 52. Abraham is dead, and p. are 
Acts 3. 25. ye are the children of the p. 
10, 43. to him give all the p. witness 
13. 27. knew not the voices of the p. 
26. 27. believest thou the p. 
22. things which the p. and Moses 
2. which he had promised afore by 
his p. in the holy seriptures 
21. righteousness being witnessed 
by the law, and the p. 

1 Cor. 12. 28. God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles ; secondarily p. 29. 
Eph. 2. 20. are built upon the foundation of 

the apostles and p. 

4.11. he gave some apostles and somep. 
1 Cor. 14, 32. spirit of p. aré subject to p. 
1 Thess, 2. 15. who killed their own p. 
Neb. 1. 1. God spake to the fathers by p. 
James 5. 10. take p. for example of suffering 
1 Pet. 1,10. of which salvation the p. have 

inquired and searched diligently 

Rey. 18. 20. rejoice over her, ye apostles and 


Rom. 1. 


3. 


p. 
22. 6. Lord God of holy p. sent his ange! 
9. fellow servants and of brethren 
the p. 
PROPITIATION, Rom, 3. 25. 1 Jahn 2. 2. 
anid 4. 19 
PROPORTION of faith, Rom. 12. 6. 
PROSELYTE, Mat. 23. 15. Acts 2. 10. and 
6.5, and 13. 43. * 
PROSPER, Gen. 24, 40. Neh. 1. 11. 
Gens 39. 3. Lord made afi to p. in his hand, 


Dent. 29. 9. may p. in all ye do, Jos. 1. 7. 
2 Chr. 29, 20. beseve prophets, so shall ye p. 


39. covet to p. and forbid not to| Job 12 6, the tabernacles of robbers p. 


speak 
Rey 10. 11. thou must p. again before many 
pe_ples 
Num. ll. 
Gease 
er 23,21 not spoken to them yet they p. 


Mat. 7. 22. we lave p.in thy name 


Ps. !. 3. whatsoever he doeth, it shall p 
122. f. they shall p. that love thee 








Rom. 12. 2. may p. what is the will of God 
2 Cor. 8. 8. to p. the sincerity of your love 
13. 5. p. your own selves. know ye 
Gal. 6. 4. let every man p. his own work — 
1 Thess. 5. 21. p. all things; hold fast that 
which is good 
Ps. 17. 3. thou hast proved my heart -* 
66. 10, thou, O God, hast p. us as silver 
95. 9. they p. me, and saw, Heb. 3. 9. 
Acts 9, 22. proving, Eph. 5. 10. 
PROVERB and a by word, Deut. 28. 37,1 
Kings 9. 7. Jer. 24. 9. Ezek. 14. 8. 
Ps. 69. 1). [ became a p. to them 
Eccl. 12. 9, he set in order many p. 1 Kings 
4. 32. Pr. 1. 1. and 10. 1. and 25, 1. 
Is. 14. 4. thou shalt take up this p. against 
Luke 4. 23. 
Jolin 16. 25. spoken in p. 29. no p. 
2 Pet. 2. 22. happened according to true p 
PROVIDE, Ex. 18. 21. Acts 24, 24, 
Gen. 22,6 God wili p. himself a lamb 
30.30 when shall! p. for my own house 
Ps. 78. 20. cun he p. flesh for his people 
Mat. 10. 9. p. neither gold nor silver 
Luke 12. 33. p. bags which wax not old 
Rom, 12. 17. p. things honest in sight of all 
Job 38. 41. who provideth raven his food 
Pr. 6. 8. which p. her meat in summer 
1 Tim. 5. 8. if any p. not for hisown — 
Ps, 132. 15. provision, Rom. 13. 14. 
PROVOKE him not, Ex. 23, 21. 
Nam. 14.11. how long will ye p. me 
Deut. 31. 20, p. me, and break my covenant 
Job 12. 6. they that p. God, are secure’ : 
Ps. 78. 40. how oft did they p. him 
Is. 3. 8. to p. the eves of his glory 
65. 3. a people that p. me toanger — ~ 
Jer. 7. 19. do they p. ine to anger; do they 
not p. themselves 4 
44.8. ye p. me to wrath with your works 
Luke 11. 53. to p. him to speak of man 
Rom. 10. 19. p. you to jealonsy, 11. 1, 14. 
1 Cor. 10. 22. do we p. the Lord to jealousy 
Eph. 6, 4. fathers p. not your coildren 
Heb. 3. 16. when they had heard, did p. 
10. 24, to p. unto love and good works 
Num, 16. 30. these have provoked the Lord 
14, 23. neither any which p. me 
veut. 9. 8. ye p. the Lord to wre*h, 22. 
| Sam. 1. 6, her adversary p. her sore 
1 Kings 14, 29. p. him to jealousy with sing 
2 Kings 23.28. because Manusseh had p. 
1 Chr. 21. 1. Satan p. David to number 
Ezra 5, 12. ovr fathers had p. God to wrath 
Ps, 78. 56, tempted, and p. the Most High 
106. 7. p. him at Red sea, 42. they p. hira 
23. because they p. his Spirit ; 


Pr. 28. 13. he that covereth sins, shall not p.| Zech. §. 14. when your fathers p. me to 


25. they prophesied and did not} Is. 53. 10, the pleasure of the Lord shall p. 


v1. 17. 
shall p. 
55. 11. shall p. in the thing where'’y . 


no weapon formed against thee |2 Cor. 9. 2. your zeal hath p. very many 


1 Cor. 13.5. not easily p. thinketh no evil 


Deut. 22.19. p ruling, 1) Kings V4, 35) an 
JG, 7, Ps. 78. 17. Gat. 5.28, 


11, 13, law and the prophets p. until | Jer..39.1. wheret. doth the way of wicked p.| PRUDENT in matters, } Som. 168 16 


John 
John 11. 5!. he p. that Jesus should die 
1 Pet. 1. 10. prophets p. of the grace 
eude 14. Enoch also p. of these, saying, 
hold the Lord 
Ezra 6. 14. 
6 22.1 Thess. 5 


23. 5. a King shall reign and p. 
1 Cor. 16. 2. a8 God hath prospered him 


3 John 2. p. even as thy soul prospercth 


Be-| Job 36. 1]. spend their days in prosperity 


1 Kings 10, 7. thy wisdom and p. exceedeth 


rophesying. 1Cor. 1) 4 and 14.| Ps. 30. 6. in my p. J shall never be moved 
26 


72.3 when J saw the p of the wicked 


Pr. 12.16. ap. man covereth shame 
23. ap. man coneealeth kqowledye 
13. 16. every p. man dealeth with know. 
ledge ; 
14. 18. wisdom of the p. is to nndegstané 
15. the p. man looketh well to his 
18. p. are roan with knowledge 


. 


PU 


Pr. 15. 5. :e that regardeth reproof ts r 
16. 21. the wise in heart shall be called p. 
18. 15. heart of p. getteth knowledge 
19. 14. a p. wife is from the Lord 
22.3. a p. man foreseeth the evil, 27. 12. 
Ya. 5. 21. woe to them that are p. in own 
er 49. 7. is counsel perished from the p. 
Hos 14. 9. who is p. and he shall know 
Amos 5. 13. p. shall keep silent in evil time 
Mat. 11. 25. hid these things from wise and p. 
1 Cor. 1. 19. I will bring to nothing the un- 
derstanding of the p. 
#8. 52. 13. my servant shall deal prudently 
2 Chr. 2. 12. endued with prudence and un- 
derstanding, Pr. 8. 12. Eph. 1. 8. 
PSALM, | Chr. 16. 7. Ps. 81.2. and 98. 5. 
Acts 13. 33. 1 Cor, 14. 26. 
1 Chr 16. 9. sing psalms unto him 
Ps. 95. 2. make a joyful noise with p- 
Eph. 5. 19. speaking to yourselves in p. 
Col 3. 16. adimonishing one another in p. 
James 5. 13. is any merry, let him sing p. 
PUBLICAN, Mat. 18. 17. Lake 18. 13. 
Mat 5, 46. do not even the p. the same, 47. 
~11. 19. friend of p. and sinners 
21 31. p. go into kingdom of God before 
ou 
32. es and harlots believed him 
Luke 3. 12, came also publicans tobe baptized 
7.29. the p. justified God 
PUBLISH name of the Lord, Deut. 32. 3. 
2 Sam. 1. 20. p. it not in the streets 
Ps. 26. aap with voice of thanksgiving 
Is. 52. 7. feet of him that publisketh seace 
Jer. 4. 15. a voice p. affliction 
Mark 13. 10. gospe! must first Le published 
Acts 13. 49. word of the Lord was p. through 
PUFFED up, | Cor. 4. 6, 19. and 5.2. and 8. 
1. and 13. 4. Col. 2. 18. 
PULL out, Ps. 31. 4, Jer. 12.3. Mat.” 4. 
Luke 14. 5. Jude 23 
Ix. 22 19. pud? down, Jer 1.10. and 18.7. and 
24. 6. and 42. 10. Luke 12. 18. 2 Cor. 10. 4. 
Fam. 3. 11. pull im pieces, Acts 23. 10. 
Kizek. 17. 9. pudl up, Amos 9. 15. 
Zech. 7. 11. they pulled away the shoulder 
PULPIT of wood, Neh. 8. 4. 
PUNISH, seven times, Lev. 28. 18. 24. 
Pr. 17, 26. to p. the just is not good 
Is. 10. 12. p. the fruit ofthe stout heart 
13. 11. I will p: the world for their evil 
Jer. 9. 25. p. all circumcised with uncircum- 


cised 
Hos. 4. 14. I will not p. your daughters 
12. 2. will p. Jacob according to his 
Ezra 9. 13. hast p. us less than we deserve 
2 Thegs, 1. 9. shall be p. with destruction 
2 Pet. 2. 9. reserve the unjust to be p. 
Gen. 4. 13. my punishment is greater than 
Ley. 26. 41. accept the p. of their iniquity 
Job 31. 3. a strange p. to workers of iniquity 
Lam 3. 39. complain for the p. of his sins 
Amos |. 3. not turn away the p. thereof, 13. 
Mat. 25. 46. go away into everlasting p. 
2 Cor. 2 6. sufficient to such is this p. 
Heb. 10. 29. of how much sorer p. shall 
1 Pet. 2. 14. sent by him, for the p. of evil 
PURCHASED. Ps. 74. 2. Acts 8. 20. and 20. 
28. Eph. 1. 14.1 Tim. 3. 13. 
PURE, Ex. 27. 20. and 30. 23, 34. 
2 Sam. 22. 27. with the p. thou wilt shew 
thyself p. Ps. 22. 27. 


Job 4. 17. can man be more p. than his Maker 


_ 25. 5. stars are not p. in his sight 
Ps. 12. 6. words of the Lord are p. words 
19. 8. commandment of Lord is p. 119. 
140. 
#4. 4. that hath clean hands and p. heart 
Vr 15. 26. words of the p. are pleasant 
20. 9. who can say [ am p. from my sin 
30.5. every word of God is p. Ps. 129. 140. 
12. a generation p. in theirown eyes 
Zeph. 3. 9. turn to the péople a p. language 
Acts 20 26. T ain p. from blood of all men 
Rom. 14. 20. all things indeed are p. 
Phil. 4. 8. whatsoever things are p. 
1 Tim. 3. 9. mystery of faith inp conscience 
5. 22. of other men’s sins keép thy- 
self p. 


Tis. 1. 15. to the p. all things are p. 


Heb. 10. 22. bodies washed with p. water 

James 1. 27. p. religion and undefiled is this 
3. 17. wisdom from above is first p. 

2 Pet.3. 1. stir up your p. minds by way of 

1 John 3. 3. purifieth himself as he is p, 

Is. 1. 25. purely purge away thy dross 

Job 22 30. by pureness, 2 Cor. 6. 6 

1 Tim, 4. 12. purity, 5. 2. 

Hab. 1. 13. of purer eyes than to behold evil 


PURGE me with hyssop, Ps. 51. 7. 


65.3. our transgressions, thou shalt p. them 
away 


79.9. p. away our sins for thy name’s sabe! 


Mal 3. 3. shall purify and p. them az gold 
3 12 thoroughly p his fleor 


Ps, 105. 2. | 


PU 


1 Cor. 5. 7. p. the old leaven 
2 Tim. 2, 2). ifa man p. himself from these 
Heb. 9. 14. p. your conscience from dead 
works 
Pr. 16. 6 by mercy iniguity is purged 
Is. 6. 7. iniquity is taken, and thy sin p. 
27. 9. by this shall iniquity of Jacob be p. 
Ezek. 24. 13. because J p. thee, and thou wast 
not p. thou shalt not be p. from thy 
' Heb. |. 3. had by himself p. our sins 
“2 Pet. 1. 9. forgot he was p. from sins 
John 15. 2. he purgeth, that it may bring forth 
PURIFY sons of Levi, Mal. 3. 3. 
James 4..8. p. your hearts ye double minded 
Ps. 12. 6, silver purified seven times 
Dan. 12. 10. many shall be p. 
| 1 Pet. 1. 22. have p. your souls in obeying 
Mal. 3. 3. sit as purifier of silver 
1 John 3. 3. purifieth himself as he is p. 
Acts 15. 9. purifying their hearts by fhith 
Tit. 2. 14. p. to himvelf 2 peculiar people 
Heb. 9. 13. sanctifieth iv p. of the fles 
PURPOSE, Jer. 6. 9%. and 49. 30. 
Job 33. 17, withdrawn man from his p. 
Pr. 20. 18. every p. is established by counsel 
Eccl. 3. 17. a time to every p. 8. 6. 
Is. 14, 26. this is the p. that is purposed 
Jer. 51. 29. every p. of Lord shall stand 
' Acts 11. 23. with p. of heart cleave to Lord 
Rom. 8. 28. called according to his p. 
Eph. 1. 11. according to the p. of him who 
9. mystery which he p. in himself 
3.11. the eternal p. which he p. in Christ 
2Tim. |. 9. according to his own p. 
1 John 3. 8. for this p. he was manifested 
PURSE, Pr. 1. 14. Mat. 10. 9. . 
| PURSUB, Gen. 35. 5. Deut. 28. 22. x: 
| Ex. 15. 9. the enemy said, I will p. 
Job 13. 25. wilt thou p. the dry stubble 
Ps, 34. 14. seek p. and p. it 
Pr. 1]. 19. he that pursueth evil, p. it to 
28. 1. wicked flee when none p. 
PUT, Gen. 2. 8. and 3, 15, 22. 
Neh. 2. 12. what God p. in-my heart, 7. 5. 
Ezra 7. 27. Rev. 17. 17. 
3. 5. nobles p. not their necks to work 
Job 4. 18. he p. no trust in his servants 
38. 36. uath p. wisdom in the inward 
Ps 4.7. hast p. gladness in my heart 
8. 6. p. all things under his feet 
9. 20. p. them in fear, that they may 
Eccl. 10. 10. must p. to more strength 
Song 5. 3. put off my coat, how shall I p. it 
on 
Is. 5. 20. woe to them that p. darkness for light 
42. 1. I will p. my spirit upon him 
43. 26. p. me in remembrance 
53. 10. the lord hath p. him to grief 
63. 11. who p. his holy Spirit to him 
Jer. 31. 33. p. law in their inward parts 
32. 40. I will put my fear in their hearts 
Ezek. 11. 19. p. a new Spirit within you 
22. 26. they have p. no difference 
36. 27. I will p. my Spirit within you, 
26 





Mic. 7, 5«p. not confidence in a guide 
Mat. 5. 15. p. it under a bushel 
19. 6. what God joined, let no man p. 
asunder 
Luke 1. 52. p. down mighty from their 
Acts 1. 7. which Father p. in his own power 
13. 46. seeing you p. the gospel from 


‘ou 
15. 9. ro difference between us and 
them 
Eph. 4. 22. p. off the old man, Col. 3. 9. 
:2 Pet. 1. 14. T must p. off this my tabernacle 
Gen. 28. 20. God will give ratment to put on 
Job 29. 14. T—righteonsness and it clothed 
Is. 51. 9. awake, anu of Lord,—strength 
| 59. 17 he—righteousnessas a breast-plate 
Mat 6. 25. nor for your bedy, what ye— 
| Rota. 13, 12 —armour of light, 14.—Lord Je- 
| sus Christ 
Gal. 3. 27. baptized into Christ have—Chnist 
| Eph. 4, 24.—the new man, Col. 3. 10. 
6. 11 —the whole armour of God 
' Co}. 3 12.—bowels of mercies, 14.—charity, 
1 Chr. 5. 20. put trust in, Ps. 4.5 and 7.1. 
and 9. 10..and 5A. 4. and 146. 3. Pr. 28. 25, 
and 29. 25. Is. 57. 13. Jer. 39.18. Hab 9 
has 
| Num. 22. 38. word that God putteth in mouth 
Job 15. 15. he p. no trust in his saints 
Ps. 15.5 that p. not out money to usury 
75.7. God p. down one, and setteth up 
another 
Song 2. 13. p. forth green figs 
Lam, 3. 29. he p. his mouth in the dust @ 





Mal. 2, 16. he hateth putting away 

| Eph. 4. 25. p. away lying, speak every man 
trout 

Col. 2, «i. n p. off the hody of sins 

1 Thess. 5 8. p. on tne breast-plate of faith 





KA 


2 Tim. 1.6. gift given thee by p. on of my 
hands 
Pet. 33! pelt of gold or p. on of appa- 
re’ 


21. not p. away of the filtn of the 


flesh 
Q 


QUAILS, Ex. 16. 13. Num. 11. 31 
QUAKE, Ex. 19. 18, Mat. 27. 51. 
Ezek. 12. 18. quaking, Dan. 10. 7. 
QUARREL, Lev. 26, 25. Col. 3. 13, 
QUEEN, 1 Kings 10. 1. and 15. 13. Pa 45 9 
Song 6. 8. Jer. 44. 17, 24. Rev. 18 7. 
Mat. 12, 42. y. of the south rise in judgment 
Is. 49. 23. their q. their nursing mother 
QUENCH my coal, 2 Sam. 14. 7. 
21. 17. that thou q. not light of Israel 
Song 8. 7. many waters cannot q. love 
Ts. 42. 3. smoking flax he will not q. 
Eph. 6. 15. toq fiery darts of the devil 
1 Thess. 5, 19. q. not the Spirit: despise not 
Mark 9, 43. fire that never shall be quenched, 
44, 46, 48. 
QUESTION, Mark 12. 34. 1 Cor. 10. 25. 
1 Kings 10. 1. questions, Luke 2. 46, 1 Tim. 
4. and 6. 4, 2 Tim. 2. 23. 
QUICK, Num. 16. 30. Ps. 55. 15. 
Ps. 124. 3. had swallowed us up q. 
Is. 11. 3. of q. understanding in fear 
Acts 10. 42. to be Judge of q. and dead 
2 Tim. 4. 1. who shall judge the q. and 
Ps. 71. 20. quicken me again and bring me 
80. 18. q.us and we will call onthy name 
119. 25. q. me according to thy word 
37. q. me in thy way, 40.—thy right- 
eousness 
88. q. me after thy loving kindness 
149. q. me according to thy judgment 
Rom. 8. 11. q. your mortal bodies by the 
nt 2 5. q. us together with Christ, Col. 2 


Ps, 119. 50. for thy word hath quickened me 
Eph. 2. 1, you he q. who were dead in 
1 Pet. 3. 18, but q. by the Spirit 
John 5. 21. Son quickeneth whom he wil 
6. 63. it is the Spirit that q. 
1 Cor. 15. 45. Jast Adam made a quickoning 
Spirit 
QUICKLY, Ex, 32. 8. Deut. 11. 17. 
Eccl. 4. 12. threefold cord not q. broken 
Mat. 5. 25. agree with thine adversary q. 
Rev. 3. 11. behold I come q. 22. 7, 12. 26 : 
QUIET, Judges 18. 27. Job 3. 13. 26. 
Eccl. 9. 17. words of wise are heard in q. 
Is. 7, 4. take heed and be q. fear not neither 
33. 20. shall see Jerusalem a q. habitation. 
1 Thess. 4. 11. study to be q. and to work 
1 Tim. 2. 2. lead a q. and peaceable life 
1 Pet. 3. 4. ornament of meek and q. spirit. 
1 Chr, 22. 9. gudetness, Job. 20. 20. 
Job, 34. 29. when he giveth q. who then 
Pr. 17. 1. better is a dry morsal and q. 
Eccl. 4. 6. better isa handful with q. 
Is. 30. 15. in q. shall be your strength 
32, 17. effect of righteousness shall be-q. 
2 Thess. 3. 12. exhort with q. they work 
ty you like mien, 1 Sam. 4. 9. 1 Cor. 16% 
5 


3. 
QUIVER full of them, Ps. 127. 5. 
Is, 49. 2. in his q. hath he hid me 
Jer 5. 16, their q. is an open sepulchre: 


R 


RABBI, Mat. 23.7, 8. John 20. 16. 

RACE, Ps. 19.5. Eccl. 9. 11. 1 Cor. 91 24 
Heb. 12. 1. 

RAGE, 2 Kings 5. 12. 2 Chr. 16. 10. 

2 Chr. 28. 9. ye have slain them in 2 r: 

Ps, 2. 1. whv do the heathen r. 

Pr. 6. 34. jealousy is the r- of a man 

29. 9. whether he r. or laugh is no rest 

Ps. 46. 6. the heathen raged, kingdoms were 
removeG 

Pr. 14. 16. the fool rageth, is confident 

Ps. 89. 9. thou rnJest the raging of the sea 





Pr. 20. 1. wine is a mocker, strong: drink 
isr 
"ode lo. r. waves of sea, foaming out shame 
RAGS, Pr. 23. 21. Is. 64. 6. 
RATLER, or drunkard, J Cor. 5. 11. 
1 Tim. 6. 4, railing, 1 Pet 3. 9. 
2 Pet. 2. 11. r. necusation, Jnde 9. 
P .1MENT to pnt on, Gen. 28 2% 
bx. 21. 10. her food and r. nor dimonished 
Deut. 8 4. thy r. waxed not ott upon thee 
24. 17. not take widuw’s r. to pledge 
Zech. 3. 4. clothe thee with change-of r 
Mat. 6.26. body more than r..28. 
11. 8. man clothed in soft r 
17. 2. his r. was white as the light 
] Tim. 6. 8. having food and r. let us be 
Rey. 3. 5. clot»ed in whiter, 18: and 4 4. 


6. 


RE 


RAIN in due season, Lev. 26.4 Deut 11 14. 
and 28, 12. 
Deut. 32. 2. my doctrine drop as the r. 
3 Sam. 23. 4. clear shining after r. 
1 Kings 8. 35. no r. because they sinned 
2 Chr. 7. 13. that there be no r. 
Job 5. 10. who giveth r. on the earth 
28. 26. he made a decree for the r 
38. 28. hath the r. a father 
Ps. 68. 9. didst send a plentiful r. 
72. 6. he shall come down like r. 
147. 8. who prepareth r. for the earth 
Pr. 16. 15. king’s favour is like latter r. 
Eccl 12. 2. nor clouds return after the r. 
Song 2. 11. winter is past; r. is over and gone 
Is, 4. 6. covert from storm and from r. 
5. 6. clouds that they r. no r. upon it 
30. 23. shall give the r. of thy seed, that 
55. 10. as r. cometh down from heaven 
Jer 5. 24. fear the Lord who giveth r 
14 22 vanities of Gentiles that can r. 
Amos 4, 7. witholden r. from you, I caused 
¥ to r. on one city, and not tor. on another 
city 
Zech. 10. 1. ask of the Lord r. in time of lat- 
ter r. Lord shall give showers 


of r. 
14, 17. upon them shall be no r. 

Mat. 5. 45. sendeth r. on the just and on fhe 

unjust 
Heb, 6. 7. earth which drinketh in the r. 
James 5. 18. he prayed and heaven gave r. 
Job 38. 2b. cause it to r. on the earth 
7 11. 6. on the wicked he shall r. snares 

‘os, 10. 12. till he r. righteousness on yuu 
Ps, 78. 27. ha’ rained upon them 
Ezek, 22. 24. tand not cleansed nor r. upon 
Pr. 27. 15. continual dropping in a ramy day 
RAISE, Deut. 18. 15, 18. 2 mam. 12. 11 
Is. 44. 25. r. 1p decayed places thereof 

58. 12. r. up the foundations of raany 
Hos. 6. 2. third day he will r. us up 
Amos 9. 11. { will r. up tabernacle of David 
Luke 1. 69. «. up a horn of salvation 
John 6. 40. f will r. him up at the last day 
Ex. 9. 16. I raised thee up to shew my power 
Mat. 11. 5. deaf hear, dead are r. up 
Roun. 4, 25. r. again for our justification 
6. 4, as Christ was r. by glory of Fath- 


er, 8. II. 
1 Cor. 6. 14. God hath ry. up the Lord, ané 
will r. up us 
2 Cor. 4. 14. he that r. up the Lord Jesns, 
shall r. up us also by Jesus 
Eph. 2. 6. hath r. us up together 
1 Sam. 2 8. he raiseth up the poor out of 
Fs. 113 7. he r. up poor out of dunghill 
145, 14. r. up those that be bowed down 
RANSOM of life, Ex. 21. 30. 
Ex. 30. 12. give every man ar. for his 
Job 33. 24. deliver him, I have found a r. 
36. 18. great r. cannot deliver thee 
Ps. 49. 7. nor give to God ar, for him 
Pr. 6. 35. he will not regard any r. 
13. 8. r. of man’s life are his riches 
21. 18. wicked are a r. for righteous 
Is 43. 3. 1 gave Egypt for thy r. 
Hos. 13. 14. r. them from power of grave 
Mat. 20. 28. to give his life a r. for many 
1 Tim. 2. 6. gave himself a r. for all 
Is. 35. 10. ransomed, 51. 10. Jer. 31. 11. 
RASH, Eccl. 5, 2. Is. 32. 4. 
RAVISHED, Pr. 5. 19. Song 4. 9. 
REACH, Gen. 11. 4. John 20. 97. 
Ps. 36. 5. faithfulness reacheth to clouds 
Phil. 3. 13. reaching forth to those things 
READ in audience of, Ex. 24. 27. 
Deut 17. 19. shall r. therein all bis tife 
Neh. 13. 1. r. in the book of Moses 
Luke 4. 16 as his custom was, stood 1p to r. 
Acts 15. 21. r, in synagogue every sabhath 
2 Cor. 3. 2. Known and r. of all men 
1 Thess. 5. 27. that this epistle be r. Col. 4. 
16 
Acts 8, 30. understandest thou what readest 
Rev. 1. 3. blessed is he that readeth 
Neh, 8. 8. reading, 1 Tim. 4. 13. 
READY to parden, God, Neh. 9. 17. 
Ps. 45. 1. tongue is as.a pen of ar. writer 
86.5. thou Lord art good, and r. to for- 


give. 
Eccl. 5. 1. be more r. to hear. than give 
Mat. 24. 44. be ye also r. Luke 12. 40. 
Mark 14. 38. spirit is r. but the flesh weak 
Acts 21. 13. r. not to be bound only, but to 
1 Tim. 6. 18. do good, r. to distribute 
2 Tim. 4. 6. Tam now r. to be offered 
fit. 3. 1. r. to every good work 
1 Pet. 5. 2. willingly of ar. mind 
Rev. 3. 2. strengthen things r. to die 
Acts 17. 11. readiness, 2 Cor. 10. 6. 
REAP, Ley. 19 S. SOW. 








RE 


Rev. 14 16, che earth was reaped, 15. 

Mat. 13. 39. reapers are angels, 30. 

John 4. 26. he that reapeth receiveth wages 

REASON, Pr. 26. 16, Dan. 4. 36. 

Is. 41, 21. bring forth your strong r. 

1 Pet. 3. 15. asketh a r. of the hope in you 

Acts 24. 25. as he reasuned of righteousness 

Rom. 12. 1. which is your reasonable service 

REBEL, not against Lord, Num. 14.9. Josh. 
22. 19. 


Job 2%. 13. of those that r. against light 
{s. 1. 20. if ye refuse and r. ye shall be 
Neh. 9. 26. they rebelled against thee, Ps. 5. 


10. 
63. 10. they r.and vexed his holy Spirit 
1 Sam. 15. 23. rebellion, the sin of witchcraft 
Num 20, 10. hear now, ye rebels 
Ezek. 20. 38. 1 will purge out the r. from 
Deut. 9, 7. been rebellious against Lora 24. 
Ps 68 18 received gifts for men, for the r. 
also 
Is. 30 9. this a r. people, lying children 
50. 5. I was not r. nor turned away back 
65. 2. spread my hands to # r. peo. 1, 23. 
Jer. 4, 17. hath been r. 5. 23. hath a r. heart 
Ezek, 2. 3, 5,8. r. honse, 3. 9, 26. and 12. 2, 
3. and 17. 12. and 24. 3, and 44. 6. 
REBUKE thy neighbor, Lev. 19. 17. 
2 Kings 19. 3. a day of r. and blasphemy 
Ps. 6. 1. tr. me not in anger, nor chasten 
39. 11. when thou with r. dost correct 
Prov. 9. 8. r a wise man, he will love thee 
13. 1. scorner heareth not r. 
27. 5. open r. is better than secret love 
Zech. 3. 2. the Lord said to Satan, Lord r. 
thee 
Mat. 16. 22. Peter began to r. him 
Luke 17. 3. if thy brother tresspass, r. him 
Phil. 2. 15, may be sons of God without r. 
1 Tim. 5. 1. r not an elder, but entreat 
20. them that sin r. before all 
Tit. 1. 13. r. them sharply, that they may 
3. 15. exhort and r. with all authority 
Heb. J2. 5. nut famt, when rebuked of him 
Pr. 28, 23. he that rebuked, shall find favour 
Amos 5, 10. they hate him that r. in gate 
RECEIVE good and not evil, Job 2. 10. 
Job 22, 22. r. the law from his mouth 
Ps. 6. 9. Lord heard, the Lord will r. my 
49. 15. God will redeem , he shall r. me 
73. 24, guide me and after r. me to glory 
75. 2. when J shall r. the congregation 
Hos, 14, 2. take away imiquity, r. us gra- 
cfously 
Mat. 10. 41. shall r, a prophet’s reward 
18. 5. r. one such little child in my name 
19. 11. all men cannot r. this saying 
21.22. what ye ask, believing, ye shall r. 
Mark 4. 16 hear word, and r. it with glad- 
ness 
11. 24. believe that ye r. and ye shall r, 
Luke 16.9. may r. into everlasting hab‘tations 
John 3. 27, man can r. nothing except it 
5. 44. which r. honour one of another 
16, 24. ask and ye shall r. that your joy 
Acts 2. 38. ye shall r. gift of the Holy Ghost 


7 59. Lord Jesus r. my spirit . 
13. 43. he that believeth shall r. remi 
sion 


20.35 more blessed to give than to r. 
26. 18. may r. forgiveness of sins 
Rom. 14, 1. him that is weak in faith r, 
1 Cor. 3. 8. every man r. his own reward 
2 Oor. 5. 10. may r. things done in the 
6.1 r. not the grace of God in vain 
Gal. 3. 14. r. promise of Spirit through faith 
4. 5. we might r. the adoption of sons 
Eph. 6. 8. same shall he r. of the Lord 
Col. 3. 24, r. the reward of inheritance 
Jam.1, 21. r, with meekness, engrafted word 
3. 1. r. greater condemnation 
1 Pet. 5, 4. ye shall r. a crown of glory 
I John 3, 22. whatsoever we ask, we r. 
2 John 8. took that we r. a full reward 
Job 4. 12. mine ear received a little of it 
Ps. 68. 18. thou hast r. gifts for men 
Jer. 2. 30. they r. no correction, Zeph. 3. 2. 
Mat. 10, 8. freely ye have r. freéiy give 
Luke 6. 24. ye have r. your consolation 
16, 25. hast r. thy good things ; and 
John 1. 11. own r. him not 12. many r. 
16. of his fulness have we all r. 
Acts 8.17. they r. Holy Ghost, 17. Ll. r. word 
20.24. which [r. of Lord, 1 Cor. 11. 23. 
Rom. 5. 11. Christ by whom have r. atone- 
ment 
8 15. have r. the Spirit of adoption 
14 3. judge bim not for God bath r. him 
15. 7. r. ye one another, as Christ r. us 
1 Tim. 3. 16. r. up into glory, Mark 16. 19. 
4. 3, meats created to be r. with 
thanksgiving 


Hos. 10. 1:5. plougned wickednces r. iniquity | Heb. 1]. 13. not having r. the promises 


1 Cor, 9. 11. a great thing if wer. your carnal | Jer. 7. 28. obeyeth not, nor receiveth correc- 


Gal. 6. 9. in season shall r. if we faint not 


tion 


RE 


Mat. 7. 8. every one that asxeth,r _ 4 
10. 40. he that r. you, r. me, and hethat 
r.me,r. him thatsentme — 
13 20. hears the word, and anon r. it 
with joy : ~ 
John 3. 32. no man r. his testimony 
12, 48. rejecteth me, r. not my words 
1 Cor. 2. 14. natural man r. not things ef 
Phil. 4. 15. in giving and receiving, but ye 
Heb. 12. 28. we r. a kingdom whe: : 

1 Pet. 1. 9. r. the end of your faith, salvation 
RECKONED, Ps. 40. 5. Is. 38. 13. Luke 22 
37. Rom. 4. 4, 9, 10. and 6. 11. and 8. 18, 

RECOMPENSE, Prov. 12. 14. Is, 35. 4, 
Deut. 32. 35. to me belongeth r, 
Job 15. 31. vanity shall be his r. 
Prov. 20. 22. say not thou [ will r. evil 
Jer. 25. 14, I will r. your iniquities, 16. 18 
Hos, 12. 2. 
Luke 14. 14. they cannot r. thee 
Rom. 12. 17. r. to no man evil for ev.l 
Is. 34. 8. it is the year of r. for Zien 
66. 6. render r. to his enemies, 59 18 
Jer. 51. 56. Lord God of r. shall surely re- 


ee 4 


quite 

Hos. 9. 7. the days of r. are come 

Luke 14. 12. lest ar. be made thee, 14. 

Heb. 2. 2. disobedience received just r. of re- 


ward 

10. 35. confidence hath great r. of re- 

ward Feo be 

11. 26. he had respect unto r. of reward 
Num. 5. 8. trespass be recompensed to L. 

2 Sam. 22. 21. according to righteousness he 


r, me 
Prov. 11. 31. the righteous shall be r. — 
Jer. 18. 20. shall evil be r. for good 
Rom. 11. 35. it shall be r. to him again 
RECONCILE with blood, Lev 6. 30, 
2 Cor. 5. 18. he hath r. us to himeelf 
19. God in Christ r. world, 20. be 
ye r. to God 
Eph. 2. 16. r. both to God into one body 
Col. 1, 20. to r. all things to himself 
Mat, 5, 24. first he recunciled to thy brother 
Rom. 5. 10. when enemies, we were r. 
Lev. 8. 15. to make reconciliation, 2 Chr. 29 
24. Ezek. 45. 15, 17. Dan. 8. 24. Heb. 2. 17 
2Cor.5 18. given to us the ministry of r. 
19. committed to us the word of r. 
RECORD my name, Exod. 20. 24. 
Deut. 30. 19. I cal] heaven and earth to r, 
against, 31. 28. 
Job 16. 19. my witness and my r. is on 
John 1. 32. bare r. 8. 13, 14. and 12. 17. and 
19. 35. Rom. 10. 2. Gal. 4. 15. 
2 Cor. 1. 23. I call God for a r. Phil. 1. 8. 
2 John 5. 7. three that bear r. in heaven 
11, this is the r. God hath Ss 10 
Rev. 1. 2. bare r. of the word of Go 
RECOVER strength, Ps. 39. 13. 
Hos. 2. 9. I will r. my woo! and my flax 
2 Tim. 2.26. may r. themselves out of snare 
Jer. et is not health of my people recov- 
ere 
Luke 4. 18. recovering of sight to the blind 
RED, Ps. 75..8. Is. 1. 18. and 27. 2. and 63, 2 
Zech. 1. 8. and 6. 2. Rev. 6. 4. and i2. 3, 
REDEEM with outstretched arm, Exod. 6. 6. 
2 Sam. 7. 23. Israel whom God went to r. 
Job 5. 20. in famine he shall r. thee 
Ps. 44. 26. r. us for thy mercies’ sake 
15. God will r. my sou! from power 
130. 8. shall r. Israel} from all his iniquities 
Hos. 13. 14. I will r. them from death 
Tit. 2. 14. might r. us from all iniquit 
Gen. 48, 16. the angel which redeemed me 
2 Sam. 4. 9. hath r. my soul out of all adver- 
sity 
Ps. 136. 24. hath r. us from our enemies, 31.5 
Is. 1. 27. Zion shall be r. with judgment 
51. 11. the r. of the Lord shal! return 
52. 3. ye shall hé r. without money, 9. 
63. 9. in his love and pity, he r. them, 4 
Luke 1 68. hath visited and r. his people 
24, 21. he that should have r. Israel 
Gal. 3. 13. Christ hath r. us from the curse 
1 Pet. t. 18. not r. with corruptible things © 
Rev. 5. 9. hast r. us to God, by the bl 
14. 4, these were r. from ainong men 
Ps. 34, 22. Lord redeemeth soul of his servant 
103. 4. Ly r. thy life frora destruction 
72.14. 
Eph. 5. 16. redeeming the time, Col. 4. 5. 
Job 19, 25. 1 know that my Redeemer liveth 
Ps. 19, 14. my strength and my R. 
78. 35. the high God was their R. 
Prov. 23. 11. their R. is might 
Is. 63. 16. our Father and are 48 17. 
Jer. 50. 34. their R. is strong, Is, 49, 26. 
Lev. 25. 24. redemption, Num. 3. 49. 
Ps. 49. 8. ther. of their sou! is precious 
111. 9. he sent r. unto his people 
130.7. with him is plenteous r. 
Luke 2. 38. that looxed for r. in Jerusaiem 


RE 


Luke 21 28. your cr. draweth nigh 
Rom. 3. 24. through r. in Carle: esas 
8. 23. waiting for the r. of our body 
Le 1. 30. made unto us wisdem and 
teousness r. 
Eph. 1. 7. in whom we have r. Col. 1. 14. 
14. until r. of the purchased posses- 
sion 
4. 30. sealed unto the day of r. 
Heb. 9. 12. having obtained eternal r. for us 
REFINE, [s. 25. 6. and 48. 10. Zech. 13. 9. 
Mal. 3. 2, 3, 
REFORMATION, Heb. 9. 10. 
REFRAIN, Prov. 1 15. I Pet. 3. 10. 
Prov. 10. 29. he that refraineth his lips is wise 
REFRESHING, Is. 28. 12. Acts 3, 19. 
REFUGE, Num. 35. 13. Josh. 20. 3, 
Deut. 33. 37. eternal God is thy r. 
‘Ps. 9 9. the Lord willbe r. for the oppressed, 
14. 6, Is 4, 6. aid 25. 4. 
Ps. 57. 1. God is my r. and, 59. 16. and 62. 7. 
and 71. 7. and 142. 5. Jer. 16. 19. 
Ps. 46. 1. God is our r. 7. Ll. and 62. 8. 
fs 28. 15. we have made lies our r. 
Heb. 6. 18. fled for r. to lay hold on hope 
REFUSS, Lam. 3. 45. Amos 8. 6. 
1 Tim, 4. 7. r. profane and old wives’ fables 
Neh. 9. 17. refused to obey, neither mindful 
Ps. 77. 2. my soul r. to he comforted 
118. 22. the stone which the builders r. 
Prov. 1, 24. I have called, and ye r. 
5. 3. they have r, to receive correction 
8. 5. r. to return, 11, 10. r. to hear 
Jer. 31. 15. Rachel r. to be comforted 
Hos, 11. 5. because they r. to return 
1 Tim. 4. 4. is good, and nothing to be r. 
Jer. 3. 3. thou refusedst to be ashamed 
15. 18. refuseth to be healed 
Heb. 12. 25. r. not him that speaketh 
REGARD not works of Lord, Ps. 28. 5. ~ 
Ps. 66. 18. if I r. iniquity in my heart 
102. 17. he will r. prayer of the destitute 
Is. 5. 12, that r. not the work of the Lord 
Prov. 1. 24. no man regarded 
Ps. 106. 44. he r. their affliction and cry 
Luke |. 48. r. low estate of bis handmaid 
Heb. 8. 9. not in my covenant I r. them not 
Deut. 10. 17. God regardeth not persons 
Job 34. 19. nor r. rich more than the poor 
Prov 12. 10. righteous 1. life of his beast 
13. 18. he that r. reproof shall be hon- 
ored 
15. 5. he that r. reproof is prudent 
Eccl. 5. 8. he that is higher than highest r. 
Rom. 14. 6. he that r. the day, r. it to Lord 
Mat. 22. 16. thou regardest not the person 
REGENERATION, Mat. 19. 28. Tit. 3. 5. 
REJECT, Mark 6, 26. Gal. 4. 14. 
Mark 7. 9. ye r. the commandinent of God 
Tit 3. 10. after first and second admonition, 


r. 
1 Sam. 8. 7. have not rejected thee ; but have 
Tr, me 
Is. 53. 3. he is despised and r. of men 
Jer. 2. 37. Lord hath r. thy confidences 
6. 19. r. my law, 8. 9. r. word of the Lord 
30. Lord r. them, 7. 29. and 14. 19, 2! 
Kings 17. 15, 20. Lam. 5, 22. 
Hos. 4. 6. hast r. knowledge, I will r. thee 
Luke 7, 30. r. the counsel of God 
Heb. 12. 17. was r. for he found. no place 
Sohn 12 48. he that rejecteth me 
REIGN, Gen. 37. 8. Lev. 26. 17. 
Exod. 15, 18. Lord shall r. ever, Ps. 146, 10. 
Prov. 8. 15. by me kings r. and princes 
Is, 32. 1. a king shall r. in righteousness 
Jer. 23.5 a king shall r. and prosper 
Luke 19. 14. not have this man to r. over us 
Rom. 5. 17. shall r- in life by one Christ our 





1 Cor. 4, 8. would to God ye did r. 
2 Tim. 2. 12. if we suffer, we shall also r. 
Rev. 5. 10 we shall r. on the earth 
22. 5. they shall r. for ever and ever 
Rom. 5. 14. deata reigned from Adam to 
Moses 
21. that as sin r. unto de tth so might 
Rey. 20 4. they lived and r. with Christa 
thousand years 
1 Chron. 20. 12. thou reignest over all 
Ps 93.1. the Lord reigneth, 97, 1. and 99. 1. 
Is. 52. 7. that saith unto Zion, thy God r. 
Rev 19.6. Alleluia, Lord God omzipotent r. 
REINS, Job 16, 13. and 19. 27. 
7.9. God trieth hearts and r. 26, 2. Jer. 
17 10. and 20. 12. Rev. 2. 23. 
Pe 16.7. my r. instruct me in the night 
73.21. I was pricked in my r. 
139. 13. thou hast possessed my 
Prov 23. 16. my r. shall rejoice 
Jer. 12. 2. thou art far from their r. 
REJOICE, Exod. 18. 9. Deut. 12. 7. 
Deut. 28 63. the Lord will r. over you 
1 Sam. 2. i. because [ r. in thy salvation 
2 Chron, 6. 41 tet thy saints r in goodness 





RE 


2 Chron. 20. 27. the Lord made them to r 

Neh. 12, 43 God made then r. with great 

Ps 2. 11. serve God and r. with trembling 
5. 11. let all those that trust in thee r. 
9, 14. L will r. in thy salvation, 13. 5. 


RE 
Ezek. 16.61 shell r thy waysand be asham 
A] 
_3. mayest r. and be confounded 


36. 31. shall r, your own evil ways 
Mic. 6. 5. r. what Bafak consulted 


51, 8. the bones thou hast broken may r.| Hab. 3. 2. in wrath r. mercy 
58. 10. the righteous will r. when he| Luke 1. 72. to r. his holy covenant 


seeth 
63. 7. in shadow of thy wings [ will r. 
65. 8. thou makest morning and evening 


tor. 
68, 3. let the righteous r. before God 
&5. 6, that thy peaple may r, in thee 
86. 4. r. the soul of thy servant 
104, 31. Lord shall r. in his works 
105. 3. heart of them r. that seek the 
Lord, 48. 11. 
119. 162, Ir. at thy word as one findeth 
Prov. 5. 18. r. with the wife of thy youth 
24. 17. r. not when thine enemy falleth 
Eccl. 11. 9. r. O young man, in thy youth 
Is. 29, 19. the poor among men shall r, 
62. 5. thy God shall r. over thee 
65. 13. my servants shall r. but ye shall 
Jor. 32. 41. I will r. over them to do good 
Zeph. 3. 17. he will r. over thee with joy 
Luke 6. 23. r. ye in that day ; leap for 
10. 20, rather r. that your names are 
John 5. 35. willing tor. in his light 
14. 28. if ye loved me ye would r. 
Rom. 5. 2. r. in the hope of the glory of God 
12. 15. r. with them tbat do r. 
1 Cor, 7. 30, they that r.as though r, not 
Phil. 3. 3. worship God and r. in Christ 
Jesus 
Col. L. 24. r. in my sufferings for you 
1 Thess. 5, 16. r. evermore 
James |. 9, let the brother of low degree r. 
1 Pet. J. 8. ye r. with joy unspeakable 
Ps. 33. 1. rejoice in the Lord, 97. 12. fs. 41. 16. 
and 61. 10. Joel 2. 23. Hab. 3, 18. Zech. 10. 
7. Phil. 3. 1. and 4. 4. 
Ps. 119. 14. L have rejoiced in the way of 
Luke I, 47. my spirit r. in God my Saviour 
10, 21. Jesus r. in spirit, and said 
John 8. 56, Abraham r, to see my day 
1 Cor. 7. 30. as though they_r. not 
Ps. 16. 9. my heart. is glad, my glory rejoiceth 
28. 7. Lord, my heart greatly r. 
Prov. 13, 9. the light of the righteous r, 
15. 30. light of the eyes r. the heart 
Ts. 62. 5. as a bridegroom r. over his bride 
64, 5. thou meetest him that r. 
1 Cor, 13. 6. r. not in iniquity, but r. in truth 
James 2. 13. mercy r. against judgment 
Ps. 19. 8. statutes of the Lord rejvicing heart 
119. li]. they are the r. of my heart 
Prov. 8. 31. r. in the habitable parts of earth 
Is. 65, 18. I create Jerusalem ar. and a joy 
Jer. 13. 15, 16. thy word was the r. of my 
Acts 5. 4]. r. that they were counted worthy 
8. 39. the eunuch went on his way r. 
Rom. 12, 12. r. in hope, patient, 5, 2, 3. 
2 Cor, L. 12. our r. is the testimony of 
6. 10, as sorrowful, yet always r. 
Gal. 6. 4. he shall have r. in himself alone 
Heo. 3. 6. the r. of hope, firm to the end 
RELIEVE, Lev, 25. 35. Is. 1. 17. Ps. 146. 9. 
Acts 11. 29.1 Tim. 5. 16. 
RELIGION, Acts 26. 5. Gal. 1. 13, 14. James 
1. 96, 27. 
Acts 13. 43. religious, James 1, 26. 
REMAINDER, 1 Thess. 4. 13. Rev. 3. 2. 
Necl. 2. 9. Lam. 5. 19. John 1. 33. 
John 9. 41. therefore your sin remaineth 
2 Cor. 9. 9. his righteousness r. for ever 
Heb. 4. 9. there r. a rest for people of God 
10, 26. there r. ne more sacrifice for sin 
1 John 3. 9. his seed r. in him 
Ps. 76. 10. remainder of wrath restrain 
REMEDY, 2Chron. 36. 16. Ps. 6.15. & 29.1. 
REMEMBER, Gen. 49. 23. Neh. 1. 8. 
Gen. 9, 16. look upon it that I may r. 
Exod. 13. 3. r. this day ye came out of Egyp* 
Deut. 5. 15. r, that thou wast a servant 


16. 25. r. thou im thy life-time recerw 
edst 
17 32. r. Lot’s wife, Gen. i9. 26 
Gal. 2. 10. that we should © the poor 
Col. 4, 18. r. my bonds 
Heb. 8. 12. iniquity L will r no mora 
13. 3. r. them that are in bonds 
Neh. 13. 14. r me, 22.31 Ps 25.7 snd OF 
4. Luke 23. 43. 
Ps. 63. 6 I remember, 143. 5. 
Jer, 2. 2. for—the kindness of thy youtn 
Levy. 26. 43. / will remember my covenant, 45. 
Ezek. 16. G0. 
Ps. 79. 11.—the works of the Lord 
Jer. 3), 34.—their sin no more, 43, 25, 
Gen. 8. 1. God remembered Noah 
19. 29. God r Abraham, and sent Lot 
30, 22. God r. Rachel, } Sam. |. 19, 
Exod. 2, 24. God r. his covenant with Abre 
ham. 6 5. 
Num. 10. 9. shall be r. before the Lord 
Ps. 77. 3, Tr. God, and was troubled 
78. 39 her. they were but flesh 
98. 3. he hath r. his mercy and truth 
105 8. he r. his covenant for ever 
119. 52. Lr. thy judgments of old 
55, I have r. thy name in the night 
136, 23. who r. us in our low estare 
137. 1. we wept, when we r. Zien 
Mat. 26. 35. Peter r. the words of Jesus 
Luke 24, 8. they r. lis words, and returned 
John 2, 17. his disciples r. that it was written 
Rev. 18. 5. God hath r. her iniquities 
Ps, 103. 14. he r. we are but dust 
Lam. 1. 9. she r. not her last end 
3. 19. remembering, 1 Thess. 1. 3, 
1 Kings 17. 18. call my sin to remembrance 
Ps. 6. 5. in death there is no r. of thee 
Is. 26. 8. r. of thee. 13, 26. put me inr 
Lam. 3. 20. my seul hath them in r. 
Mal. 3. 16. in a book of r. was written 
Luke J. 54. be hath bolpen Israel in r. of hia 
mercy 
22 19. this do in r. of me, 1 Cer 31, 
24, 25. 


5 20 « 
Jobn 14, 26. bring all things to your r. 
Acts 10. 31. thy alms are had inr 
2 Tim. 1.6. putin r. 2. 14. 2 Pet, 1. 12, and 

3. 1. Jude 5, 
Rev. 16. 19. Babylon came in r. bef16 God 
REMIT sins, they shall, John 20. 25 
Mat. 26. 28. remission of sins, Mark 1.4 Luka 

1. 77. and 3, 3. and 24. 47. Acts 2. 38 and 

10. 43. Rom, 3. 25. Heb. 9, 22. and 10. 18. 
REMNANT, Lev. 2. 3. Deut. 3. 11. 
2 Kings 19. 4. lift up thy prayer for the r 
Ezra 9. 8. leave us a r. to escape 
Is. 1. 9. except the Lord left us a small r 

10. 2). ar. shall return, 22. 
Jer. 15. 11. it shall be well with thy r. 
23. 3. I will gather the r. of my flock 
Ezek. 6. 8. yet will I leave ar. 
Rom. 9. 27. ar. shall be saved, 11. 5. 
REMOVE thy stroke from me, Ps. 39, 10 
Ps, 119.22. r. from me reproacn and contempt 
29. r from me the way of lying 
Prov. 4. 27 r. thy foot from evil 
23. 10. r. not the old land mark 
30. 8. r. far from me vanity and lies 

Eccl. 11. 10. r. sorrow from thy heart 
Mat. 17. 20. r. hence, and it shall r, 
Luke 22. 42. if willing r. this cup trem me 
Rey. 2. 5. I will r. thy candlestick 
Ps. 103. 12. so far he removed our iniquity 
Prov. 10. 30. the righteous shall never be r 
Ts, 30. 20. teachers not be r. into a corner 
H hzek. 36. 17. as uncleanness of a r. Woman 
Gal. 1. 6. so soon r. fiom him that calleth you 





7. 18. shalt well r. what the Lord did | RENDER vengeance, Deut. 32, 41,43. 


8. 18. thon shalt r. the Lord thy God 
9.7. r. and forget not how thou pro- 
voked 
32. 7. r. days of old, consider the years 
2 Kings 20. 3. r. how [ walked before thee 
Ps. 20. 7. we will r the name of the Lord 
2, 27. shall r. and turn to the Lord 
25. 6. r. thy mercies, 7. r. not our sins 
74, 2. r. thy congregation, 18. 


2 Chron. 6, 30. r.to every man according unta 
all his ways 
Job 33. 26, he will r. to man his righteous- 
ness 

34. 11. work of a man shall! he r. to him 
Ps. 116. 12. what shall I r. to the Lord 
Prov. 26. 16. than men that can r. a reason 
Hos. .4 2. ¢. the calves of our lips 
Mat. 22. 21. r. to Cesar the things which 


79. 8. r. not against us former iniquities, | Rom. 13. 7. r. to all thes dues 


Is. 64. 9. Jer. 14 10. Hos. 8. 13. 

89, 47. r. bow short m/ time is 

119. 49. r. the word us.to thy servant 

132. 1. r. David and all his afflictions 
Eccl. 12. J. r. thy Creator in the d «ys of 
Song |. 4. we will r. thy love more than 
Is. 43. 25. [ wili not r. thy sins 

46 8 r. this, and sh#.y yourselves men 
Jer 31. 26. I do earnestly r. hin: still 


1 Thess. 5, 15. that none r. evil for evi., 3 9 
2 Chron. %> 25. Hezekiah rendered not again 
RENEW right spirit within me, Ps. 51. 10 
is. 40. 31. wait on Lord shall r. their strengtd 
Heb. 6. 6. to r, them again to repentance 
Ps. 103. 5. thy youth is renewed like eagles’ 
2 Cor. 4. 16 inward man is r. day by day 
Eph. 4, 23. be r. in spirit of your inind 

Col. 3. 10. r. in — image of him 


RE 


Ps. 104. 30. thou renewest face of the earth 
Rom. 12. 2. renewing, Tit. 3. 5. 
RENOUNCED hidden things, 1 Cor. 4.2. 
RENOWN, Ezek. 34. 29. and 39. 13. 
[s. 14, 20. renowned, Ezek. 23. 23. 
REND heavens and come, Is. 64. 1. 
Soe! 2. 13. r. hearts and not your garments 
Jer. 4. 30. be thou rendest thy face with 
xEPAIRER of breaches, Is. 58, 12. 
REPAY, Job 21. 31. and 41. 11. 
Deut. 7. 10. he will r. him to his face 
Is. 59. 18. according to their deeds he r. 
kom. 12. 19. vengeance is mine, I will r. 
Pr. 13. 21. to the righteous good be repaid 
REPENT of this evil, Exod. 32. 12. 
Num. 23. 19. not son of man that he should r. 
Deut. 32.36 Lord shall r. himself for ser 
vants 
1 Sam. 15. 29. not a man, that he should r. 
1 Kings 8. 47. r. and make supplication 
Job 42. 6. [abhor, and r. in dust and ashes 
Ps. 90. 13. let itr. thee, concerning thy servant 
135. 14 he will r. himself concerning 
Jer. 18. 8. I will r. of evil | thought to do 
Ezek, |4. 6. r. and return from, 18. 30. 
Joel 2. 14. if he will r. and leave a blessing 
Jonah 3. 9. can tell if God will turn and r. 
Mat. 3, 2. r. for kingdom of heaven, 4. 17. 
Mark 1. 15. r. and believe the gospel 
6. 12, preached that men should r. 
Luke 13. 3. except ye r. ye shall all perish, 5. 
16. 30. went from the dead, théy willr. 
17. 3. if he r. forgive him, 4. 
Acts 2. 38. r. and be baptized every one 
3. 19. r. and be converted, that your sins 
8. 22. r. of this thy wickedness 
17. 30..commandeth all men to r. 
26.20. should r. and turn to God 
Rev. 2. 5. remember whence fallen and r. 
16. r. or | will come unto thee quickly 
21. I gave her space to r. of her forni- 
cations 
3. 19. be zealous and r. 
Gen. 6. 6. repented the Lord, Exed. 32. 14. 
Judg, 2. 18. 2Sam. 24. 16, Joel 2. 13. 
Jer. 8. 6. no man r. him of his wickedness 
Mat. 21. 29. afterward he r. and went 
27. 3. Judas r. himself,and brought the 
Luke 15.7. over one sinner that repenteth 
Jer. 15. 6. repenting, Hos. 11. 8. 
Hos. 13. 14. repentance hid from my eyes 
Mat. 3.8. fruits meet for r. Luke 3. 8. 
11. [ baptized you with water untor. 
9 13. not to call mghteous but sinners 


tor. 
Mark 1. 4. baptism of r. Luke 3. 3. 
Luke 15. 7. just persons need no r. 
24, 47. that r. and remission be preach- 
ed 
Acts 5. 31 give r. to Israel and forgiveness 
11 18. hath God to Gentiles granted r. 
13. 24 preached baptism of r. to all peo- 
if 


e 
20. 21. testifying r. towards God, and 
Rom. 2. 4. goodness of God leadeth thee to r. 
11. 29. gifts of God are without r. 

2 Cor. 7. 10. godly sorrow worketh r. to 

Heb. 6. 1. not laying foundation of r. 

12. 17. found no place of r. though he 

2 Pet. 3. 9. but that all should come to r. 

REPETITIONS vain, Mat. 6. 7. 

REPLIEST against’God, Rom. 9. 20. 

REPORT, evil, Gen. 37 2. Num. 13. 32: and 
14. 37. Neh. 6. 13. 

Ex. 23. 1. should not raise a false r. 

Pr. 15. 30. a good r. maketh bones fat 

Is. 53. 1. who hath believed ourr John 12. 
38. Rom. 10. 16. 

2 Cor. 6. 8. by evil r. and good r. 

1 Tim 3.7. a good r. of them, who are 

Heb. 11. 2. obtained a good r. 

REPROACH, Josh. 5. 9. Neh. 1.3 Ps. 69.7 
Pray. 18. 3. Is. 54. 4. Jer. 31.19. Heb 13, 
13. Gen. 30, 23. Luke 1. 25. , 

Job 27. 6. my heart shall not r. me 

Ps, 15.3. taketh up ar. against neighbour 

20. r. hath broken my heart, 119. -22. 

Prov 14. 34. sin isa r.to any people 

{s. 51. 7. fear ye not the r. of men 

Joe] 2, 17. give not thine heritage to r. 

Zeph, 3. 18. to whom r. of it was a burden 

Heb. 11. 26. esterming the r. of Christ 

Ps. 69.9.1. of them that reproached thee 

2 Cor. 12 10. I take pleasure’ in reproaches 

Pr. 14. 31. reproacheth his Marner, 17.5. 

1 Pet. 4. 14. if reproached fo name of Christ 

REPROBATE, Jer. 6. 30. Rom. |. 28. 2 Cor. 
23.5; 6,7. 2 Tims 3.8. Sit. 1. 16. 

REPROOF, astonished at, Job 26. 11. 

Prov, 1. 23. turn-ye at my rc. T will pour 

25. would none of my r..30. 
10.17. he that retnseth r. er-eth 
12. 1. be that hateth r. is brutish 
13 18 he that*regardeth r. shall be 
honoured 


RE 


Prov. 15. 5. he that regardeth r. ts prudent 

10. he that hateth r. shah die 

31, heareth r. abideth among the 
wise 

32. heareth r. getteth understanding 

17. 10. r. entereth more into a wise 

man 

29. 15. the rod and r, give wisdom 

2 Tim. 3. 16. scripture is profitable for r. 

Ps. 38. 14. reproofs, Prov. 6. 23. 
50. 21. I will reprove thee, and set them 
141. 5. let him 'r. me, and it shall be an 

Pr. 9. 8. r. nota r, lest he hate thee 

Hos. 4. 4. let no man strive, nor r. another 

John 16.8. r. world of sin, righteousness, 

judgment 

Eph. 5. 11. works of darkness but r. them 

Ps. 105. 14 4e reproved kings for their sakes 

Prov. 29. 1 he that being often r. hardeneth 


.| John 3. 20. est his deeds should be r. 


Eph. 5. 13. all things that are r. are manifest 
Is. 29. 21. snare for him that reproveth in 
Proy. 9.7, he that r.ascorner, getteth shame, 
15. 12. scorner loveth not one that r. 
him a 
25. 12. reprover, Ezek. 3. 26. 

REPUTATION, Ecct. 10. 1. Acts 5.34. Gal. 
2. 2. Phil. 2.7, 29: 

REQUEST, Ps. 106.15. Phil. 4. 6. 

REQUIRE, Gen. 9.5. and 42. 22. Ezek. 3. 
18, 20. and 33. 8. ‘ 

Deut. 10. 12. what doth the Lord r. Mic. 6.8. 

18. 19. speak in my name, I will r. it 

1 Kings 8. 59. maintain as matter shall r. - 

Proy. 30. 7. two things have I required 

Is. 1. 12. who r. this at your hand 

Luke 12. 20. shall thy sou! ber. of thee 

48. of him shall much be r. 

1 Cor. 4. 2. it is r. of stewards to be faithful 

REQUITE, Gen. 50. 15. 2 Sam. 16. 12. 

Dent. 32. 6, do ye thus r. the Lord 

1 Tim. 5. 4. learn to r. their parents 

2 Chr. 6. 23. judge, by requiting wicked 

RERE-WARD, Is. 52. 12. and 58. 8. 

RESERVE, Jer. 50. 20. 2 Pet. 2. 9. 

Jer. 3. 5. will he r. his anger for ever 

Job 21. 30. wicked is reserved to destruction 

1 Pet. 1. 4. inheritance r. in heaven for you 

Jude 6. r. in everlasting chains to judgment 

Jer. 5. 24. he reserveth the appointed weeks 

Nah. 1. 2. her. wrath for his enemies 

RESIDE, Zeph. 2. 9. Mal. 2. 15. 

RESIST not evil, Mat. 5. 39. 

Zech. 3. 1. Satan at his right hand to r. him 

Acts 7.51. ye do always r. the Holy Ghost 

2 Tim. 3. 8. so do these r. the truth 

James 4. 7. r. the devil and he will flee 

1 Pet. 5. 9. whom r. steadfast in faith 

Rom. 9. 19. who hath resisted his will 

Heb. 12. 4, have not yet r. to blood 

Rom. 13. 2: that resisteth shall receive dam- 
nation 

Jam. 4, 6. God r. the proud, | Pet. 5.5. 

RESPECT to Abel, Lord had, Gen, 4. 4. 
Ex, 2.25. Lev. 26.9: 2Kings 13, 23, 

Deut. 1. 17. ye shall not r. persons, 16. 19. 

2 Chr. 19.7. norr. of persons with God, Rom. 
2.11. Eph..6..9 Col. 3..25. Acts 10. 34. 
Job 37, 24. 1 Pet. 1. 17. 

Ps. 40. 4. r. not proud, 138. 6. r. the lowly 

119. 6. f have r. to all thy commandments 

Pr. 24. 23. not good to have r. of persons, 28. 
21. Lev. 19. 15. James 2. 1, 3, 9. 

Heh. 11. 26. he had r. to the recompense 

REST, Ex. 16. 23. and 33. 14. Deut. 12 9. 

Ps. 95. 11. not enter into my r. Heb. 3, 11. 

116. 7. return to thy r. O my soul 

132. 14. this is my r.; here I will dwell 
Is. 1] 10. his r. shall be glorious 

Zo. 12, this is the r. and the refreshin 

30, 15. in returning and r. shall be saved 

#2. 7. give him no r. till he establish 

Jer. 6 16. shall find r. for your souls 

Mic. 2. 10. this is not your r.it is polluted 

Mat. 11. 28, 29. | will give r. to your souls 

Acts 9. 31. then bad the churches r. 

2 Thess. |. 7. who are troubled, r. with us 

Heb. 4 9. r. remaineth for the people of Goa 

10. enter into his r. 11. enter that r 

Rev. 14. 1). they have no r. day nor night 

Ps. 16. 9. my flesh shall r. in hope 

37. 7. r. in the Lord, and wait patiently 
125. 3. the rod of the wicked shal] not r. 
Ts, 57. 2. in peace r. on their beds 
20. wickedness, like the troubled sea, 
cannot r. 

Hah. 3.16. T might r. in the day of trouble 

Zeph. 3. 17. he will r. in his love 

Rev. !4. 13. dead jn the Lord, r. from labours 

| Rom. 2. 17. arta Jew, and restest in the law 

Job 24. 23, rest-th wisdom, Prov. 14, 33. 

Eccl. 7. 9. anger r. in the bosom of fools 

| Pet. 4, 14. spirit of God r. upon you 

Num. 10. 33. restingplace, 

| 24. 15. Is. 32. 18, Jer. 50. 
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9 Chr. 6. 4! Prov 
6:29" | 


RE 


RESTORE, Ps. 51. 12. and 23: 3. and 6% %& 
Is. 58. 12. Luke 19.d. Gal. 6.1.0. 
Exod. 22. 3. restitution, Acts 3.21. 
RESTRAIN, 1 Sam. 3 13. Job 15.4. Pa 
10. Is. 63. 15. 
RESURRECTION, Mat. 22. 23,28, 30. 
Acts 93. 8: 1 Cor. 13.12. Heb. 6.2. 
Luke 20. 36. children of God being children 


of r. 
John 5. 29. done good to r. of life; done evi 
tor.ofdamnation * = © 
11. 25. lam the r. and the life _ 
Acts 17. 18. preached Jesus and ther. 
24. 15. there shall be a r. of the dead 
Rom. 6. 5. in likeness of his r. 
Phil. 3. 10. power of r. 12. attain r. ; 
2 Tim. 2. 18. erred, saying, that ther.is ~ 
Heb. 1). 35. might obtain a better r, 
Rev. 20.5 this is the first r. 6. 
RETAIN, Job 2. 9. John 20. 23. Prow 3. 18. 
and 1}. 16. Eccl. 8. 8. Rom. 1. 28. 
Mic. 7. 18. retaineth not his anger forever _ 
RETURN to the ground, Gen. 3. 19. 4. te 
dust : - 
1 Kings 8. 48. r. to thee with all their heary 
Job 1. 21. naked shall I r. thither 
Ps, 73. 10. his people r. hither 
90. 3. r. ye children of men 
116. 7. r. unto thy rest, O my soul 
Eccl. 12. 7. the dust shall r. to the earth 
Song 6. 13, r.r. O Shulamite ; r. r. that — 
Is. 10. 21. remnant shall r. to God, 22, 
21. 12. if ye wili inquire, inquire; r.come 
35. 10. the ransomed of Lord shall r. 51. 11 
55. 11. my word shall not r. to me void 
Jer. 3. 12. r. thou backsliding Israel, 14. 22. 
4. 1. if thou wilt r. r. unto me 
15. 19. let them r. to thee, but r. not thou 
Hos. 2. 7. goand r, to my first husband 
5. 15. | will go and r. to my place — 
7. 16. they r. but not to the Most High 
11. 9. I will not r. to destroy Ephraim 
Mal. 3. 7. r. to me, and I will r. to you : 
18. then shall ye r. and discern be- 
tween 
Ps, 35. 13. my prayer returned into my bosom 
78. 34. shes r. and inquired early after 


© 
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Amos 4. 6. ye r. not to me, 8—11, 
1 Pet. 2. 25. are now r. unto the Shepherd 
Is. 30. 15. in returning and rest shall ye be 
saved 
Jer. oe they refused to return, 8. 5. Hos, 
1 


Deut. 30, 2. return te the Lord, 1 Sam. 7. 3. 
Is. eye 7. Hos. 6. 1. and 3.5. and 7. 10. and 
14. 1, 7. 

REVEAL, Pr, 11.13. Dan. 2. 19. 

Job 20, 27. heaven shall r. his iniquity 

Gal. }. 16. pleased God to r. his Son in me 

Phil. 3. 15. God shall r. even this unto you 

Deut. 29. 29, those things which are revealed 

Is. 2. 14. it was r. in mine ears : 

53. 1. to whom is the arm of the Lord r. 

Mat. 10 26. evvered that shall not he r. 

11 25. hid from wise, and r. them to 

16, 17. flesh and blood hath not r. it 
Rom, 1. 17. righteousness of God r. from faith 
%. 18. the glory which shall be r, in us 

1 Cor, 2. 10. God hath r. them to us $ 
2Thess 1.7. when the Lord Jesus shall ber. 
2. 3. falling away, and man of sin 

ber. 

Pr. 20. 19. a tale-hearer revealeth secrets 

Amos 3. 7. he r. his secret to his servants 

Kom. 2. 5. revelation, 16. 25, Gal. 1. 12. Eph 
1. 17. and 3. 3. 1 Pet. 1. 18. 2 Cor, 12, 1 
Rey. 1.1. - 

REVELLINGS, Gal. 5. 21. 1 Pet. 4. 3. 

REVENGE, Jer. 15. 15. 2 Cor. 7. i]. and 1@ 
6. Nah. 1. 2. r 

Ps. 79. 10. by revenging blood of his servane 

Num. 35. 19. revenger, Rom. 13. 4, v 

REVERENCE my sanctuary, Ley. 19. 30. 

Ps 89.7. to be had in r. of all about him 

Eph. 5. 33. wife, see that she r. her husband 

Heb, 12. 28. serve God acceptably with r. 

Ps. 111. 9. holy and reverend is his name 

REVILE, Ex. 22. 28. Mat. 5. J1. 

1 Cor. 4. 12. being reviled, we bless 

1 Pet. 2. 23, when he wasr. r. not again 

1 Cor. 6. 10. nor revilers inherit kingdom 

Is. 51.7. renilings, Zeph. 2. & 

REVIVE us again, Ps. 85. 6. 

Is. 57. 15. to r. the spirit of the humble 
to r. the heart of the contrite ones 
Hos. 6. 2. after two days will he r. us t 

14. 7. they shal} r.as the corn, and grow 
Hab. 3. 2. r. thy work in midst of years 
Rom. 7. 9. sin revired and I die 4 

14. 9. Christ died, ard rose,andr 

Fzra 9. 8. give us a little 1 eoiviny, 9. 

REVOLT more and more, Is. ie. ’ 
31, 6. children of Israel have deeply revo™ 

ed - 7 
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Rl 


Jer 5. 23. this people hath a revolting heart 
6. 28. renolters, Hos. 5.2. and 9, 5. 
REWARD, exceeding great, Gen. 15. 1. 
Deut. 10, 17. God taketh not r. Ps. 15. 5. 
Ps 19. 11. in keeping them is great r. 
58. 11. there is a r. for the righteous 
127. 3. fruit of the womb is his r. 
Pr. 11. 18. that soweth righteousness sure r. 
Is. 3 11. r. of his hands shall be given him 
5, 23. who justify the wicked for a r. 
Mic. 7. 3. the judge asketh for a r. 
Mat. 5. 12. great is your r. in heaven 
6. 2. verily they have their r. 
1) 41. shall receive a prophet’s r. 
Rom. 4. 4 the r. is not reckoned of grace 
1 Cor. 3. 5. man shall receive his own r, 
Col. 2. 18. let no man beguile you of r. 
3. 24. receive the r. of the inheritance 
“Tin. 5. 18. labourer is worthy of his r. 
Heb 2. &. received just recompense of r. 
11. 26. had respect to recompense of r. 
2 John 8. that we may receive a full r. 
Mat. 6. 4. Father shall r. thee openly 
2 Tim. 4. 14. Lord r. him according to 
Rey. 22. 12. I come and my r. is with me 
18. 6. r. her as she rewarded you 
_ Ps. 103. 10. nor r. us according to iniquities 
Is. 3. 9. they have r. evil to themselves 
Ps. 31. 25. plentifully rewardeth the proud 
Hebd. 11. 6. rewarder of them that seek him 
RICH, Gen. 13. 2. and 14, 23, Ex. 30. 15. 
Pr. 10. 4. hand of the diligent maketh r. 
22. the blessing of the Lord makethr. 
43. 7. maketh himself r. yet hath nothing 
14, 20. the r. man hath many friends 
18. 1L. r. man’s wealth is strong city, 10. 
29. the r. answereth roughly 
22. 2. r. and the poor meet together 
23. 4. labour not to be r. 
28. 11. r. man is wise in his own conceit 
20. he that hasteth to be r. shall not 
Eccl. 5. 12. abundance of r. will not suffer 
slee : 
10. 20. curse not r. in thy bed-chamber 
Jer. 9. 23. let not r. man glory in his riches 
Mat. 19. 23. r. man hardly enter Kingdom 
Luke 1. 53. the r. he sent empty away 
6. 24. woe unto you that are r. 
2. 21. layeth up, and is not r. towards 
God 
6.1. cexiain r. man which had a stew- 
ar 
-8, 23. sorrowful, for he was very r. 
2Cor 6. 10. as poor, yet making many r. 
8. 9, Jesus, though he was r. became 


poor 
, 2. 4. God who is r. in mercy, loved us 
1 Tim. 6. 9. they that will be r. fall in snare 
17. charge them that are r. in this 
world 
18. that they be r. in good works 
James 2. 5. poor of this world r. in faith 
Rev. 2. 9. I know thy poverty, but thou art r. 
3. 17. sayest, I am r, 18. mayest be r. 
1 Chr. 29. 12. riches and honour come of 
Ps. 39. 6. he heapeth up r. and knoweth 
49. 6. boast themselves in multitude of r. 
52. 7. trusted in abundance of his r. 
62. 10. if r. increase, set not your heart 
104, 24. the earth is full of thy r. 
112. 3. wealth and r. shall be in his house 
119, 14. rejoiced as much as in all r. 
Pr. 3. 16. in her left hand r. and honour 
11. 4. r. profit not in the day of wrath 
28. he that trusteth in his r. shall fall 
13. 8. the ransom of man’s life are his r. 
14, 24. crown of the wise is their r. 
23. 5. r. make themselves wings and fly 
27. 24. r. are not for ever, nor the crown 
30. 8. give me neither poverty nor r. 
Jer. 17. 11. so he that getteth r. and not by 
Mat. 13, 22. deceitfulness of r. choke the 
word 
Luke 16. 11. commit to your trust true r. 
Rom. 2. 4. despisest thou r. of his goodness 
9. 23. make known the r. of his glory 
11. 12. if fall of them be r. of the world 
2 Cor. 8, 2. abounded unto r. of liberality 
Eph. 1. 7. according to the r. of his grace 
2. 7. might shew exceeding r. of his 


; grace 
Phil. 4. 19. according to his r. in glory 
Col. 4. 2. unto all r. of the full assurance, 1 


1 Tim. 6. 17. nor trust in uncertain r. 

Heb. 11. 26. the reproach of Christ greater r. 
James 5 2. your r. are corrupted, and your 
ol. 3. 16. word of God dwell richly, 1. 27. 

1 Tim. 6. 17. giveth us r. all things to enjoy 
RIDB, Ps. 45. 4. and 66. 12. Hab. 3, 8, 
Deut, 33. 26. rideth, Ps. 68. 4, 33. Is. 19. 1. 
RiGHT, Num. 27. 7. Deut. 21. 17. 

Gen. 18, 25. shall not Judge of earth dor. 
Ezra 8. 21. seek of ue ar. way for us 


RI 


Job 34. 23. will not lay on man more r 
Ps. 19. 8. statutes of the Lord are r. 33. 4. 
51. 10. renew a r. spirit within me 
119, 128. Lesteem all thy precepts to be r. 
Pr. 4. 11. I have led thee in r. paths 
25. let thine eyes look r. on before thee 
8. 9. all r. to them that find knowledge 
12. 5. thoughts of the righteous are r. 
14. 12. a way which seeineth r. to man 
21.2. way of man is r. in his own eyes 
Is. 30. 10. prophesy nut unto us r. things 
Ezek. 18. 5, be just and do lawful and r. 
Hos. 14. 9. the ways of the Lord are r. 
Amos 3. 10. they Know not to do r, 
Mark 5. 15. clothed and in his r. mind 
Luke 12. 57. judge ye not what is r, » 
Acts 4. 19. whether it be r. in sight of God 
8, 21. thy heart iz not r. in sight of God 
Acts 13. 10. not cease to pervert the r. ways 
Eph. 6. |. children obey parents ; this is r. 
2 Pet. 2. 15. forsaken the r. way, gone astray 
Rev. 22. 14. they may have r. to tree of life 
2 Tim. 2. 15. right/y dividing word of truth 
Gen 7. 1. seen thee righteous before me 
18. 23. bg destroy r. with wicked, 20 


Num. 23. 10, let me die death of the r. 
Deut. 25, 1. justify r. and condemn wicked 
1 Kings 8. 32, justifying r. to give him 
Job 4. 7. where were the r. cut off 
17. 9. the r. shall hold on his way 
Ps, 1. 6. the Lord knoweth the way of the r. 
5. 12. thou wilt bless the r. with favour 
7. 11. God judgeth the r. 
11. 5. Lord trieth r. but wicked he hateth 
32. 11. rejoice inthe Lord yer. 33.1. * 
34. 17. the r. cry, and Lord heareth 
19. many are atilictions of the r. 
37. 17. the Lord upholdeth the r. 
25 I have not seen the r. forsaken 
29. .he r. shall inherit the land 
22, shall never suffer the r. to be 
moved 
58. 11. verily there is a reward for the r. 
64. 10. the r. shall be glad in the Lord 
68. 3. let the r. be glad and rejoice 
92. 12. the r. shall flourish like the palm 
tree 
97. 11. light is sown for the r. 
112. 6. r. shall be in everlasting remem- 
brance 
the rod shat) not rest on lot of r. 
let r. smite me; it shall be kind- 


55. 


125 3. 
141, 5. 


hess 
145. 17. Lord is r. Lam. 1. 18, Dan. 9. 14. 
146. 8. the Lord loveth the r. 
Pr. 3, 22. his secret is with the r. 
10, 3. will not suffer soul of r. to famish 
16. labour of the r, tendeth to life 
QI. the lips of the r. feed many 
24. desire of the r. shall be granted 
25. r. is an everlasting foundation 
28 the hope of the r. shall be gladness 
30 the r. shall never be removed 
32. lips.of the r. know what is accept- 
able 
. 8. the r. is delivered out of trouble 
21. seed of the r. shall be delivered 
28. the r, shall flourish as a branch 
30. fruit of the r. is a tree of life 
31. the r. shall be recompensed in 
3. root of the r. shall not be moved 
5. the thoughts of the r. are right 
7. the house of the r. shall stand, 
10. ar. man regardeth life of his beast 
12. root of r. yieldeth fruit 
26. r. is more excellent than his neigh- 
bour 
9. the light of the r. rejoiceth 
25. r. eateth to the satisfying of his 
soul 
32. the r. hath hope in his death 
6. in house of the r. is much treasure 
19..the way of the r. is made plain 
29. Lord heareth the prayer of the r 
18. 10. the r. runneth into it and is safe 
28 1. the r. are bold as a lion 
Eccl. 7. 16. be not r over-much, nor over- 
wise 
9. 2. oneeventtothe r. andthe wick 4 
Is, 3. 10. say to the r. it shall be well with 
him 
41. 2. raised up the r. man from the east 
57. 1. the r. perisheth and are taken away 
60, 21, thy people also shall be r. 
Ezek. 18. 24. when the r. turneth away 
Mal. 3. 18. discern between r. and wicked 
Mat. 9. 13. not come to call r. but sinners 
10. 41. shall receive a r. man’s reward 
25. 46. the r. shall go into life eternal 
Luke |. 6. they were both r. befrre God 
18. 9. truated that they were r. and 
despised 
Rom. 3. 10. there is none r. no not one 
5, 7. scarcely for a r. man will one die 


12. 


13. 


14, 
15. 


KL 


Rom. 5. 19. by obedience of one many macer 
2 Thess. 1. 5. a manifest token of r, judgmen 
1 Tim. 1. 9. Jaw is not made for ar. man 
Jam. 5. 16. fervent prayer of r. man availetb 
1 Pet. 4. 18. if the r. scarcely be saved 
1 John 3. 7. he that doeth righteousness is r 
even as he is r. 
Rey. 22. 11. he that is r. let him ber s.ill 
Tit. 2. 12. live soberly righteously, and godly 
Deut. 6. 25. it shall be our righktevusness to 
33. 19. offer the sacrifice of r. Ps. 4 5 
Job 29. 14. I put on r. and it clothed me 
36. 3. I will ascribe r. to my Maker 
Ps. 11. 7. righteous Lord loveth r. 45. 7. 
15. 2. walketh uprightly and worketk 3 
85. 10. r: and peace have kissed cack 
other 
97, 2. r, and judgment are habitation of 
106. 3. he that doeth r, at... umes 
10, 2. r. delivereth from death, 11, 4, 
11. 5. r. of perfect shall direct his way 
6. r. of the upright shall deliver them 
18. to him that sowethr. asure reward 
19. r. tendeth to lite ; so evil to death 
12. 28. in the way of r. is life 
13. 6. r. kKeepeth the upright in the way 
14. 34. r. exalteth a nation, but sir 16 
proach 
15. 9. he loveth him that followeth after r 
16. 8. better is a little with r, than grea. 
12. his throne is established by r. 
31. if it be found in the way of r. 
5. r. shall be the girdle of his loins 
9. inhabitants of world will learn r 
17 judgment to line, and r. to plummet 
17. the work of r. shall be peace 
24. in the Lord have I r. and strength 
12. far from r. 13, I bring near my 1 
17. their r, is of me, saith the Lord 
3. trees of r. planting of the Lord 
10. covered me with robes of r. 
62. 1, till r. thereof go forth as brightness 
64. 5. that rejoiceth and worketh r. 
Jer. 23. 6. be called the Lord our r. 33. 16 
Dan. 4. 27. break off thy sins by r. 
9.7. O Lord, r. belongeth unto thee 
24. end of sins, and to bring an evar- 
lasting r. 
12. 3. that turn many to r. shine ag 
stars 
Zeph. 2. 3. seek r. seek meekness 
Mal. 4. 2. Sun of r. arise with healing in 
Mat, 3. 15. thus it becometh to fulfill all r. 
5. 6. they that hunger and thirst after r. 
20. except your r. exceed r. of scribes 
21, 32. John came in the way of r. 
Luke 1. 75. in holiness and r. betore him 
John 16.8. reprove world of sin, r. judgment 
Acts 10, 35. he that worketh r. is accepted 
13. 10. child of devil, enemy of all r. 
24, 25. as he reasoned of r. temperance 
Rom 1, 17, therein is the r. of God revealed 
3, 22. even r. of God by faith of J 
Christ 
4. 6. the inan to whom God imputeth r 
11. a seal of the r. of faith 
5. 18. by r. of one the free gift came 
25 Ee reign through r. to eterna. 
life 
6. 13. members as instruments of r. to 
God 
18. became servants of r. to holiness, 
19 


Pr. 


~ 


Is. 11. 
26. 
28. 
32, 
45. 
46, 
54, 
61. 


8. 4. that ther. of law might be fulfilled 
9. 30. Gentiles who followed not after 
r. have attained to r. even r. of 
faith, 31. 
ignorant of r. of God, establish 
their own r. have not submitted 
to r. of God, 5. r. of law, 6. r. 
which is of faith, 9.31. 10. with 
the heart man believeth to r. 
14, 17. kingdom of God is r. peace, joy 
1 Cor. 1. 30. made unto us wisdom and r. 
15. 34. awake to yr, and sin not 
2 Cor. 5.21 be made the r. of God in him 
6. 7. armour of r. 14. fellowship hath 


10. 3. 


rr 
9. 10. increase the fruits of your r. 
11. 15. his ministers a# inisters of « 
Gal. 2. 21. if r. come by the law 
Eph. 6. 14. having on the breast-plate of 1 
Phil. 1. 11. being filled wit une fruits of ¢ 
3. 6. touching the r. of law blameless 
9, not mine own r. but the r. of God 


by 
1 Tim. 6, 11. follow r. 2 Tim. 2. 22. 


Heb. 12, 11. yields peaceable fruits of r. 
James 1, 20, man worketh not the r 
God 
3. 1d. fruit of r. is sown in peace 
1 Pet. 3. 14. if ye suffer for r. happy are yo 
2 Pet. 1. 1. through r. ef God our Saviour 
2. 5. Noah a preacher of r, 


w 


2 et. 3.13 wherein dwelleth r 
I Sohn 2, 29. * «at doeth r. is born of him 
3 7. L® Sat doeth r. 18 righteous 

Rev. 19. 8. fine. en is the r. of saints 

Gen. 15. 6. counted to him for righteousness, 
fs 166. 31. Rom. 4. 3, 5, 9, 22. Gal. 3. 6. 

1 Kings 8. 32. his rightecusness, Job 33. 26. 
Ps. 50. 6. Ezek. 3.2( Mat. 6.33. Rom. 3. 
"& 2Co: 9.9. 

Bo V7 15, ix righteousnes: Hos. 10. 12. Acts 
17 St Ps. 06. 13..and 98. 9. Eph. 4. 24. 
Rev. 19. 11. { 

Deut. 9. 5. thy righteousness, Job 35. 8. Ps. 35. 
98 and 40. 10. and 51. 14. and ¥9. 16. and 
119 142 Is. 57, 12. and 58. 8. and 62. 2. 

Is_ 64. 6. all our righteousness, Ezek. 33. 13. 
Dan. 9. 18. | 

RIGOUR, Exod. 1. 13. Lev. 25. 43, 53 | 

RIOT, Tit. 1 6.1 Pet. 4. 4. 

2 Pet 2. 13. rooting, Rom. 13. 13. 

Prov. 23. 20. riotous, 28, 7. Luke 15. 13. 

RIPE fruit, Exod. 22. 29, Num. 18. 13. Mic. 7. 
1. Jer. 24. 2. r. figs, Hos. 9. 10. Nah. 3. 12. 

Gen. 40. 10. ripe grapes, Num. 13. 20. Is. 18. 5. 

Joel 3. 13. harvest is r. Rey. 14. 15. 

RISE, Song 3. 2. Is. 14. 21. and 24. 20. and 
26. 14, and 33. 10. and 43. 17, and 54. 17 
and 58. 10. | Thess. 4. 16. 

Prov. 30. 31. rising, Luke 2. 34. 

RIVER, Exod. 13), and 4, 9. Job 40. 23. Ps. 
36. 8. and 46. 4, and 65. 9. Is. 48 18. and 
66. 12. Rev 22. 1, 2. 

Job 20. 17, rivers, 29. 9. Ps. 119, 136. Prov. 5. 
16. and Ql. 1. Is. 32. 2. and 33. 21. Mic. 6. 7. | 


John 7. 38. I 


ROAR, Is. 42. 13. Jer. 25. 30, Hos. 11. 10. 
Joel 3. 16. Amos 1. 2. 
ROB, Lev. 19. 13. Prov. 22. 22. 
Mal. 3. 8. will a man r. God 
Ts. 42. 22. a people rubbed and spoiled 
2 Cor. 11. 8. Ir. other churches 
Job 5. 5. the robber swalloweth up, 18. 9. 
John 10. 1. that climbeth up, isa thiefand ar. 
Pa. 62. 10. robbery, Prov. 21.7. Is. 61.8. Amos 
3. 10. Phil. 2. 6. } 
ROBE, Is. 61. 10. Rev. 7. 9, 13, 14. } 
ROCK, Exod. 17.6. Num. 20.8, 11. Deut 32. : 
4, 13, 15, 18, 30, 31. 
Ps. 18. 2. Lord is my r. and fortress, 92. 15. 
31. who is ar. save our God, 46. 
31. 3. thou art my r. and fortress, 2. 
61. 2. lead me to the r. higher than I 
62. 2. he only is my r. and salvation, 6. 
71. 3. thou art my r. and my fortress 
89. 26. my Father and r. of my salvation 
94. 22. God is the r. of my refuge 
Mat. 7.24 wise man built his house on a r. 
16. 18. on this r, will T build my church ; 
1 Cor 10. 4. that r. was Christ | 
Re v. 6. 16. said to the recks, fall on us 
ROD, Exod. 4, 4, 20. Num. 17. 2, 8. | 
Ps 23.4. thy r. and staff comfort me 
125. 3. the r. of the wicked shall not rest 
Prov. 13. 24. spareth the r. hateth his son | 
22. 15. r. of correction shall drive it out 
23. 14. thou shalt beat him with the r. | 
29, 15. the r. and reproof give wisdom 
ts. 10. 5. r. of mine ariger, staff of indignation 
Ezek, 20. 37. cause to pass under r. Lev. 27. | 
32 





Mic. 6, 9. hear the r. 7. 14. feed with thy r. 
Rev. 12, 5. rule with r. of iron, 19. 
ROOM, Prov. 18. 6. Luke 14, 22. 
ROOT, Job 5. 3. and 31. 12. Ps. 52. 5. 
Deut. 29. 18. a r. that beareth ga}l and worm- | 
wood | 
Job 19, 28. seeing r. of matter is found in me 
Prov. 12. 3. r. of righteous not be moved 
Ts. 11. 10 there shal! be ar. of Jesse 
37. 31. take r. downward, 27. 6. 
Mat. 3. 10. axe is laid to r. of the tree 
13. 6. because it had no r. it withered 
Luke 17. 6. be thou plucked up by the r. 
Rem. 11. 16. if r. be holy, so are the branches | 
1Tim 6. 10. love of money is r. of all evil 
Heb, 12. 15. lest r. of bitterness spring up 
Mat. 15. 13. r. Father not planted, shall be) 
rooted up 
Eph. 3. 17. being r. and grounded tn love 
Col. 2 7. r. and built up in him in faith 
ROSE, Song 2. 1. Is. 35. 1, 
ROYAL diadem in hand of God, Ts. 62. 3. 
James 2. 8. if ye fulfil r. Jaw according to 
1 Pet. 2. 9. ye are a r. priesthood 
RUBIES, 5zice of wisdom is above, Job 28. 
* 48. Prov. 3. 15. and 8. 11. and 31. 10. 
RUDDY Song 5. 10. Lam. 4, 7. 
RUDIMENTS, Col. 2. 8, 20. 
RULE, Esth. 9. 1. Prov. 17. 2..and 19. 10. 
Prov. 25. 28. hath no r. over hs own spirit 
Gal. 6. 16. walt according to this r. 
Phil 3 16. let is walk by the same r. 
Heb. 13. 7. which have r. over you, 17. 
ol. 3. 15. jet peace of God r. in your hearts 
Tm 3.5 how tor his own house 





BA 


1 Tim. 5. 17. let elders that r. well, be connt-| Rom. 15. 25. minister to s. 26. 31 1 Cor. 16, 


ed worthy — 
Rev. 12. 5. man-child was to r. all nations 
2San. 23.3. ruleth over men must be just 
Ps. 103. 19, his kingdom r. over all 
Prov. .6. 32. he that r. his spirit than he 
Hos. 11. 12. Judah yet r, with God 
Mic. 5. 2. is to be ruler in Israel 
Mat. 25. 21. make thee r. over many things 
Acts 23. 5, not speak evil of r. of the people 
Rom. 13. 3. rulers are not a terror to g 
Eph. 6, 12, r. of darkness of this world 
RUN, Gen. 49. 22. Lev. 15. 3. 1 Sam. 8. 11. 
Ps. 19. 5, Eccl. 1. 7. Heb. 6. 20. 
2 Chron. 16. 9. eyes of the Lord r. to and fro 
Ps. 119. 32. I will r. way of thy command- 
ments 
Song 1. 4. draw me, we will r. after thee 
Is. 40. 31, they shal/ r. and not be weary 
Dan. 12. 4. many shall r. to and fro 
1 Cor. 9. 24, Jet us r. so that we may obtain 
Gal. 2. 2. r. in vain, 5. 7. ye did r. well 
Heb. 12. 1. let us r. with patience the race 
1 Pet. 4, 4. r. not to same excess of riot 
Ps, 23. 5. my cup runneth over 
Prov. 18. 10. righteous r. into it, and is safe 
Rom. 9, 16. it is not of him that r. 


Ss 


SABBATH holy, Exod. 16. 23, 29. and 20. 8, 
—ll. and 3). 14. Acts 13. 42. and 18, 4. 
Lev. 23. 3. seventh day is the s. of rest 
Neh. 9. 14, madest known thy s. 
13, 18. bring wrath by oad thes. 
Is. 56, 2. keepeth s. from polluting it, 6. 
58. 13. call s. a delight, holy of the Lord 
Mat. 12. 5. priests profane s. and are blame- 
less 
28. 1. in end of 8. as it began to dawn 
Lev. 19. 3. my sabbaths, 30 and 26. 2. Is. 56. 
4, Ezek. 20, 19,13. and 22. 8,26. and 23. 
38. and 44, 24, and 46. 3. 
Deut. 5, 12. sabhath-day, Neh. 13. 22. Jer. 17. 
21. Acts 15. 21. Col. 2. 16, 
SACKCLOTH, Gen, 37. 34. Job 16. 15. Ps. 
30. 17. and 35, 13. Is, 22. 12. Rev. 11. 3. 


| SACRIFICE, Gen. 31. 54. Exod. 8. 25. 


1 Sam. 2, 29. wherefore kick ye at my s. 
. 14, Eli’s house not purged with s. 
15, 22. to obey is better than s. 
Ps. 4, 5. offer s. of righteousness 
40. 6. s.and offering thou didst not de- 
spise 
50. 5. made a covenant with me by s. 
51. 16. desirest not s. else would give it 
17, s. of God are a broken spirit 
107. 22. s. the s. of thanksgiving, 116, 17. 
141, 2, lifting up of hands as evening s. 
Proy. 15. 8. s. of wicked is abomination to 
Lord, 27. 
21. 3. to do justice more acceptable 
than s. 
Eccl. 5. 1. than to give s. of fools 
Dan. 8.41. the daily s. was taken away 
9, 27. cause s. and oblation to cease 
11. 31. take away the daily s. 12.11. 
Tos. 6. 6. desired mercy and nots. Mat. 9. 13. 
Mark 9. 49. every s. be salted with salt 
Rom. 12. 1], present your bodies a living s. 
1 Cor. 5. 7. Christ our passover is s. for us 
Eph. 5, 2. s. to God for a sweet smelling 
Phil. 2. 17. offered on s. of your faith 
4. 18. as. acceptable to God 
Heb. 9. 25. put away sin by s. of himself 
13 15. s. of praise, 16. with such s. God 
1 Pet. 2. 5. priesthood to offer spiritual s. 





| SACRILEGE, commit, Rom. 2. 22. 


SAD, 1 Sam. 1. 18. Ezek. 13.22. Mark 10. 22. 
Eccl. 7. 3. by sadness the heart is made better 
SAFE, Ps. 119. 117. Prov. 18.10. and 29, 25. 
Job 5. 4. safety, 11. Ps. 4.8. and 12.5. and 
32. 17, Prov. 11. 14. and 21, 31. 
SAINTS, Ps. 52. 9. and 79. 2. and 89. 5. 
Deut. 33. 2. come ten thousand of his s. 
Jude 14. 
3. all his s, are in thy hand 
1 Sam. 2. 9. he will keep the feet of his s. 
2 Chron. 6, 41. let thy s rejoice in goodness 
Job 15. 15. he putteth no trust in his s. 
Ps, 16. 3. goodness extended to s. on earth 
37. 28. Lord forsaketh not his s. 
50. 5, gather my s. together to me 
97 10. Lord preserveth souls of his s. 
106. 16. envied Aaron the s. of the Lord 
116. 15, precious to Lord is death of s. 
149. 9. this honour have all his s. 
Proy. 2. 8. preserveth the way of hiss. 
Dan. 7. 18. s. shall take the kingdom, 27. 
Hos. 11. 12. Judah is faithful with the s. 
Zech. 14, 5. shall come and alls. with thee 
Rom. 1. 7. called to he s. 1 Cor. 1. 2. 2 Cor 
J, J. Fph. 1. 1. Cot 1, 2. 4. 12. 26. 
8. 27. intercessioa for s. Eph. 6. 18. 
12, 13. necessity of s. 2 Cor. 9. 12. 


1.2Cor.8.4 and9.1.Heb.6.10 

1 Cor. 6. 2. 8. shall judge the world a 
Eph. 3. 8. { am less than the least of all &. 

4. 12, for perfecting the s for the mini 


try 52 
1 Thess. 3. 13. coming of Jesus with all hiss 
2 Thess. 1. 10. come to be glorified in hiss 
Rev 5. 8. prayers of the s. 8. 3, 4. i ad Se 
11. 18. reward of s. 13.7. war withs _ 
14. 11, patience of s, 15. 3. King of # 
16. 16. blood of s. 17, 6. and 18, 24, 
19. 8. righteousness of 2. 20. 9. pee £ 
SALT, Gen. 19. 26. Lev. 2 13 Mat 5 @ 
Mark 9. 49, 50. Col. 4, 6. 
SALVATION, Ps. 14. 7. and 53 6. 
Exod. 14, 13, stand still and see s cf the 
Lord, 2 Chron. 20. 17. Sent 
Ps. 3. 8. s. belongeth only to the Lord - 
37. 39. 8. of righteous is of the Lord ‘ 
50. 23. I fe shew him the s. of God 36 


68. 20. our God is the God of 8.65 5 
85. 9. his s. is nigh them that fear him 
98. 2. made known his s. 3, seen hiss. 
119. 155. s. is far from the wicked 
132, 16, I will clothe her priests with s. 
149. 4. Lord will beautify meek with s, 
. 25. 9. we will rejoice in bis s, 12. 3. 
26. 1. s. will God appoint for walls _ 
33. 2. be our s. 6. strength of s. 
45. 17. Israel be saved with everlasting s 
46. 13. I will place s. in Zion for Is: 
52. 7. the feet of him that publisheth s. 
10. earth shall see s. of God 
59. 16. arm brought s. unto me, 63. 5. 
17. for an helmet of s. Eph. 6, 17. 
60. 18. call thy walls s. thy gates praise 
61. 10. garments of s, 62. 1. s. as a Jam 
Jer. 3, 23. in vain is s. hoped for; in G 
s. of Israel 
Lam. 3. 26. quietly wait for s. of the Lord 
Jonah 2. 9. s. is of the Lord 
Hab. 3. 8. didst ride on thy chariots of s. 
Zech. 9. 9. the king cometh and having s, | 
Luke 19, 9. s. is come to thy house 
John 4. 22, we know s. is of the Jews 
Acts 4. 12. neither is there s. in any othe) 
13. 26, word of s. sent, 47. be for s, 
Rom, 1. 16. gospel is power of God to s. 
1], 11. through their fall s. is come 
13, 11. now is our s. nearer than 
2 Cor. 1. 6. for your s. 6, 2. day of 8 
Eph. 1, 13, the gospel of your s. 
Phil. 2. 12. work out your s. with fear 
1 Thess. 5. 8. hope of s. 9. to obtain s. 
2 Thess. 2. 13. God hath chosen you tos 
2 Tim. 2. 10. to obtain s. with eternal Bory 
3. 15. scriptures able to ake w 
unto s. 
Tit. 2. 1). grace of God which bringeth s, 
Heb. 1. 14. them who shall be beirs ofs. 
2. 3. how escape, if we neglect so great 


‘s 


s. 
10. make the Captain of ours. perfect 
‘5. 9. became author of eternal s, 
6. 9. better things that accompany 8, 
9. 28. shall appear without sin unto s 

1 Pet. 1. 5. kept through faith tos. 

9. receiving end of faith, s. of soula 

Jude 3. write unto you of the common 8 

Rey. 7. 10. s. to our God, 12. 10. and 19. 1. 

Exod. 15. 2. God is become my salvation, Job 
13. 16. Ps. 18.2. and 25. 5, and 27. 1, and 
38. 22. and 51. 14. and 62.7. and 88, l. and 
118, 14. Is. 12.2. Mic. 7. 7. Hab. 3. 18 

Ps. 89. 26. rock of—140. 7. strength of— 

2 Sam. 23. 5, thy covenant is all—and desire 

Is. 46. 13.—shall not tarry, 49. 6. and 51. 5, 6, 
8. and 56. J. 

Gen, 49. 18. thy salvation, 1 Sam, 2. 1. Ps, § 
14. and 13, 5. and 20. 5. and !8. 35. and 21. 
1, 5. and 35. 3. and 40. 10, 16. and 51, 1 
and 69. 13, 29. and 70. 4. and 7]. 15. anc 
85.7. and 106. 4. and 119. 41, 81, 123, 166, 
174. Ts. 17. 10. and 62. 11. Luke 3, 90. 

SAME, Ps. 102. 27. Heb. 13. 8. Rom. 10 12. 
1 Cor. 12. 4,5, 6. Eph. 4.10.” 

SANCTIPFY, Exod. 13. 2. and 19. 10. 

Exod. 31. 13. I am the Lord that doth s. you 

Ley. 20. 7. s. yourselves and be ye holy 

Num. 20. 12. ye believed me not, to s. me 

Is. 8. 13. s. the Lord of hosts himself 

Ezek. 38. 23. T will s. myself 

Joel 1. 14. s. a fast, 2. 15, s. congregation 

John 17, 17. s. them through thy truth 

19. for their sakes I s. myself 

Eph. 5. 26. might s. and cleanse i. by wager 

1 Thess. 5, 23. the God of peace s. you who” 

Heb. 13, 12. that he might s. the peo; ¢ 
fered 

1 Pet. 3. 15. s. the Lord God in your heare 

Gen. 2. 3, blessed seventh day and sanctyfa. 


it 
Lev. 10. 3. 1 will be “ thea that 


SA 


sc 


Deut 34. 51. ye s. me not in midst of .srael James }. a1. word able to s, 2. 14. faith s, 


Job }. 5. Job sent and s. them and offered 
Is, 5. 16. God that is holy shall be s, 

13. 3. [ have commanded my s. ones 
Jer. 1.5. before thou camest I s. thee 


5. 15. brat age of faith shall s. the 
sic 
20. converts a 


from 


sinner shall s. soul 


Ezek. 20. 41. be s. in you before the heathen Jude 23. others s. with fear, pulling them 


©) 98. 22,25. and 38. 16. and 39. 27. 
John 19. 36. him whom the Father hath s. 
Acts 20. 32. inherit, among the s. 26. 18. 
ge 16 offering of Gentiles s. by Holy 


1Co: 1 2.s.in Christ Jesus, 6. 11. but ye 
are s. 
7 14 unbelieving husband is s, by b. 


wife 
1Tin: 4.5 it is s. by word and prayer 
2 Tim. 2. 21. s. and meet for the master’s 
Heb. 2 11. they who are s. are all of one 
10. 14. perfected foreverthem thatares 
Mat 23. 17. temple that sanctifieth the gift 
1 Cor, J. 30. sanctification, 1 Thess. 4.3, 4. 2 
Thess. 2. 13. 1 Pet. 1. 2. 
SANCTUARY, Ps. 63. 2. and 73. 17. Is. 8. 
14, Ezek. 11. 16. Dan. 9. 17. Heb. 9. 2. 
SAND, Gen. 22. 17. and 32. 12. Job 6. 3. and 
29. 18. Is. 10. 22. Mat. 7. 26. 
SATAN provoked David, 1 Chron. 2]. 1. 
Job 1. 6. s. came also among them, 2. 1. 
Ps. 109, 6. let s. stand at his right hand 
Mat. 4. 10 get thee hence s. 16. 23. 
Lute 10. 18. [ beheld s. as lightning fall 
22. 31. s. hath desired to have you 
Acts 26. 18. turn from power of s. unto God 
Rom. 16. 20. God shall bruise s. under feet 
1 Cor. 5. 5. to deliver such an one unto s. 
7. 5. that s. tempt you not for inconti- 


nency 
2 Cor. 2. 11. lest s. get advantage against 
ll. 14. s. is transformed into angel of 
12. 7. the messenger of s. to buffet me 
1 Tim. 1. 20. I have delivered to s. that 
Rey. 2. 9. synagogue of s. 24. depth of s 
SATIATE, Jer. 31. 14, 25. and 46. 10. 
BATISFY, Job 38. 27. Prov. 6. 30. 
Ps. 90. 14. Os. us early with thy mercy 

91. 16. with long life I will s. him 

103. 5. who s. thy mouth with good 

107. 9. he s. the longing soul 

132. 15. I will s. her poor with bread 

145. 16. thou s. desire of every living 
frov. 5. 19. breasts s. thee at all times 
*g. 55. 2. labour for that which s. not 
@s. 17. 15. be satisfied with thy likeness 
2. 26. meek shall eat and be s. 

36.8 they shall be abundantly s. 

63. 5. soul shall be s. as with marrow 
65. 4. s. with the goodness of thy house 
ér. 14. 14. a good man s. from himself 

27 20. the eyes of man-are never s. 

30 15. there are three things never s 
Eecl. 5. 1). that loveth silver shall not be s, 
Is. 9. 20. shall eat and not bes. Mic. 6. 14. 

53. 11. see travail of his soul and be s. 

66. 11. be s. with breasts of her consola- 


tion 
Jer. 31. 14. my people be s. with goodness 
Ezek. 16. 28. thou couldest not be s. 
Amos 4. 8. they were not s. 
Hab. 2. 5. his desire cannot be s. 
Num. 35. 31. shall take no satisfaction, 32. 
BAVE your lives, preserve and, Gen. 45. 7. 
Gen. 50. 20. for good to s. much people 
Job 22, 29. he shall s. the humble ety 
Ps, 18. 27. thou wilt s. the afflicted people 
28. 9. s. thy people and lift them up 
69. 35. God will s. Zion, 72. 4. s. children 
of needy, 13. s. souls of needy 
86.2. 8. thy servant, 16.8. son of hand- 
maid 
109. 31. poor to s. him, 145. 19. s. them 
118. 25. s. now ; send prosperity 
Pr 20 22. wait on Lord and he shall s. thee 
Is 35. 4. God will come and s. you 
45, 25. cannot s. 59. 1. Jer. 9. 14. 
49, 25. 1 will s. thy children 
Ezek. 18. 27. he shall s. his soul, 3. 18. 
26. 29. I will s. from all uncleanness, 
37. 23. 
Hos. 1. 7. I wills. them by Lord their God 
Zeph. 3. 17he wills. 19. s. her that halteth 
Zech 8.7. I wills. my people, 9. 16 and 10. 


6. 
Mat. 1. 21. s. his people from their sins 
16. 25. who will s. his life shall lose it 
23 11. Son of man is come to s. that 
which was lost, Luke 19. 10 
Mark 3. 4 is it lawful tos. life or to kill 
John 12. 47. not to judge but to s. world 
Acts 2, 40. s. yourselves from this generation 
1Cor 1.21 by foolishness of mele tor 
9, 22. I became all, that [ might s. some 
1 Tijn 1. 15. tos. sinners ; of whom Iam 
4. 16. both s. thyself, and them that 
hear 
Wed 25 able tos. to tne uttermast 


1 











Ps. 6. 4, save me, 55. 16. and 57.3, and 119. 
94, Jer. 17. 14. John 12. 27, 
Is. 25. 9. save us, 38. 22. and 37. 20. Hos, 14. 
3. Mat. 8. 25. 1 Pet. 3. 21. 
Ps. 44.7 thou hast saved us from our enemies 
106. 8. hes, them for his name’s sake 
Is. 45. 22. look unto me and be ye s. 
Jer. 4. 14. mayest be s. 8. 20. we are not s. 
Mat. 19. 25. who then can’be s. Luke 18, 29. 
Luke 1. 71. should bes. from our enemies 
7. 50, thy faith hath s. thee, 18. 42. 
13. 23. are few s. 23. 35. he s. others 
John 3. 17. world through him might be s. 
Acts 2. 47. See to church such as should 
e 8. 
4, 12, no other name whereby must be s, 
16. 30. what must I do to be s. 
Rom, 8. 24. we are s. by hope 
10. 1. prayer for Israel that they may 
he s. 
1 Cor. 1. 18. tous who are s, it is power of 
God 
5. 5. spirit may be's. in day of the Lord 
Eph. 2. 5. by grace ye are s. 8. 
| Tim. 2. 4. who will have all men to be s, 
Tit. 3. 5. according to his mercy he 8. us 
] Pet. 4. 18. if the righteous scarcely be s. 
Rev. 21. 24. nations which are s. shall walk 
Ps. 80. 3. shall be saved, 7. 19. Is. 45. 17, and 
64. 5. Jer. 23. 6. and 30. 7. Mat. 10.22. and 
24, 13. Mark 16.16 Acts 16.31, Rom. 5, 
10, 11, 26. ) Tim. 2. 15. 
2 Sam. 22. 3. God my refuge and my Saviour 
2 Kings 13. 5. Lord gave Israel a s. Neh. 9. 


Pe i, 
Ps. 105. 21. forgat God their 8. Is. 63, 8. 
Is. 43. 3. Lam thy 8. 49. 26. and 60. 16, 
11. beside me there isnoS, Hos, 13. 4. 
45. 15. of Israel the 8. Jer. 14. 8. 
Obad, 21. 8. shall come up on mount Zion 
Luke 1. 47. my Spirit rejoiced in God my 8S. 
2. 1). to you is born aS. which is Christ 
Acts 5. 31. him hath God exalted to he a 8. 
Eph. 5, 2%. Christ is head and 8. of the body 
1 Tim. 4. 10. who is the 8. of all men 
1. 1. God our S. Tit. 1. 4. and 2. 10, 
13. and 3. 4, 6. 2 Pet. 1.1, 11. 
Jude 25, 
2 Pet. 2. 20. knowledge of our 8. Jesus Christ 
SAVOUR, sweet, Gen. 8,21, Ex. 29, 18. Lev. 
1. 9. and 2. 9. and 3, 16, 
Song |. 3. because of s. of thy good ointment 
2 Cor. 2. 14. manifest the s. of his knowledge 
15. we are to God a sweet s. of 
Christ 
16. to one 8. of death ; to other s. of 
Eph. 5. 2. sacrifice to God of sweet smelling s. 
Mat. 16. 23. savowrest not the things of God 
SAY, Mat. 3. 9. and 5, 22, 28, 32, 34, 39, 44. 
and 7. 22. and 23. 3. 1 Cor. 12. 3. 
SCARCELY, Rom, 5. 7.:1 Pet. 4. 18, 
SCATTER them in Israel, Gen. 49. 7. 
Num. 10. 35, let thine enemies be scattered 
Mat. 9. 35. s abroad as sheep, Ezek. 34, 5. 
Luke 1. 51. s. proud in imagination of hearts 
Pr. 11. 21. that scattereth and yet increaseth 
SCEPTRE not depart from Judah, Gen. 49. 
10. 
Num. 24. 17. as shall rise out of Israel 
Ps. 45. 6. 8. of thy kingdom is right s. Heb. 
8 “ 


1. 8. 
‘Zech. 10. 11. s. of Egypt shall depart away 
SCHISM, 1 Cor. 1, 10. and 12. 25, 
SCHOLAR, I Chr. 25. 8. Mal. 2, 12. 
Gal. 3, 24. the Jaw was our school-master 
SCOFFERS, Hab. |. 10. 2 Pet. 3. 3. 
SCORN, Job 16. 20. Ps. 44, 13. 
Pr. 9. 8. reprove not a scorner lest he hate 
thee 
13. 1. as. heareth not rebuke 
14, 6. as. seeketh wisdom and findeth it 
not 
15. 12. as. loveth not one that reproveth 
1, 22. scorners delight in their scorning 
3. 34. he scorneth the s. but giveth grace 
19. 29. judgments are prepared for s. 
Pr. 9. 12, if thou scurnest:thou shalt bear 
Ps. 1, 1. scornful, Pr. 29, 8. Is. 28. 14, 
SCORPIONS, 2 Chr. 10. 11. Ezek. 2. 6, 
SCOURGE of the tongue, Job 5, 21. 
Ts. 28. 15 overflowing s. 18. 
Heb. 12. 6. Lord seourgeth every son whom 
SCRIPTURE of truth, Dan. 10, 21. 
Mat 22. 29. ve do err, not knowing the s. 
John 5, 39, search s, Acts 17. 11. and 18, 24. 
Rom. 15.4 through comfort of s. might hope 


(2Tim. 3 14. from a child known holy s. 


SE 


2 Pet. 1. 20. no prophecy of s. is of pri rate 
3. 16, wrest as do other 8 to own de-~ 
struction 
SEA, Ps. 35. 7. and 72. 8 Pr. 8.29. Is 48, 
18. and 57. 20. Zech. 9. 10. Rev. 4. 6. and 
10. 2. and 15, 2. and 21. 1 
SEAL upon thine heart, Song 8. 6. 
John 3. 33. set to his 8. that God is true 
Rom. 4. 1]. 8. of the righteousness of faith 
1 Cor. 9. 2. 8. of my apostleship are ye 
2 Tim. 2. 19. having this s. Lord knoweth 
Rey. 7. 2. angel having s. of the living God 
Deut. 32, 34, sealed up ene my treasures 
Job 14. 17. my transgression is 8. up in a bag 
Song 4. 12. a spring shut up, a fountain s 
John 6. 27. him hath God the Father s, 
2 Cor. 1, 22. who hath s. us and given 
Eph. 1. 13, ye were s. with the Holy Spirit 
Rey. 5. 1. a book s. with seven seals 
7. 3. 8. the servants of our God 
4. were s. an hundred and forty and 
four thousand of all the tribes of 
SEARCH out resting place, Num. 10, 33 
Ps. 139, 23. s. me, O God, and know my heart 
Pr, 25, 27. men to s, own glory is not 
Jer. 17. 10 I the Lord s. the heart, I try 
29 13 when ye shall s. with me for all 
Lam, 3. 40. let us s, and try our ways 
Zeph. 1, 12. s. Jerusalem with candles 
Acts 17. 11. 8. the scriptures, John 5. 39. 
1 Chr, 28. 9. the Lord searcheth all hearts 
Pr. 18, 17. neighbour cometh and s, him 
1 Cor. 2. 10. the Spirit s. deep things uf God 
Rev. 2. 23, | am he that s. the reins and 
Job 10. 6, thou that searchest after my sin 
Pr. 2. 4. s. for her as for hidden treasure 
Judges 5, 16, great seurchings of heart 
SEARED with hot iron, | Tim. 4. 2. 
SEASON, Gen. 40. 4. Ex. 13, 10. 
Ps. 1. 3. bringeth forth fruit in his s. 
Eccl. 3. 1. to every thing there is as. 
Is. 50. 4. a tongue tu speak a word in 8. 
Luke 4, 13. departed from him for as. 
John 5. 35. willing for as. to rejoice in light 
Acts 1. 7. to know the times and the s, 
14.17 gave us rain and fruitful s. 
1 Thess. 5, 1. of times and 8s. ye have no 
2 Tim. 4.2. be instant ins, and out of s 
Heb, 11. 25. enjoy pleasures of sin for a 8. 
1 Pet. 1. 6. for as. ye are in heaviness 
Col, 4. 6. let speech be seasoned with salt 
SECRET, Gen. 49. 6. Job 40. 13. 
Job 11. 6. shew the s. of wisdom 
29. 4. s. of God on my tabernacle, 15. 18. 
Ps, 25. 14. s. of Lord is with them that fear 
27. 5. in s. of his tabernacle he will hide 
31. 20. hide them in s. of thy presence 
44. 21. he knoweth the s. of hearts 
139. 15. when J was made in s. 
Pr. 3. 32. his s. is with the righteous 
9. 17. bread eaten in s. is pleasant 
11. 13. tale-bearer revealeth s, 20, 19, 
25. 9. discover not as. to another 
Dan, 2. 28 a God that revealeth s. 
Amos 3. 7. revealeth his s. unto his servants 
Mat. 6. 4. alms in s. Father seeth in s. 
John 18. 20. in s. have I said nothing 
19. 38. a disciple, but secretly, for fear of 
the Jews 
Rom. 2. 16. when God shall judge s. of men 
SECT, Acts 24. 5. and 26. 5, and 2 -22 
SEDUCE, Ezek. 13. 10. Marx 13. 22. 
2 Tim. 3. 13. seducers, 1 Tim. 4.1. 
SEE, Ps, 34. 8. Mat.5.8. John 16. 22. LJohe. 
3.2. Rev. 1. 7. and 22. 4. 
Mat. 6. 1. before men to be seen of them 
13. 17. desired to see and have not 8. 
23, 5. their works to be s. of men 
John 1. 18. no man hath 8, God at any time 
20. 29. wwou hast s. and believed , they 
have not s. and yet believed 
2 Cor. 4. 18. look notatthings  Jutat things 
not s. for things s. are temporal, things not 
s. are eternal 
1 Tim. 6. 16. whom no man hath s. 
Heb. 11. 1. evidence of things not s. 
] Pet. 1. 8. whom having not s. ye love 
1 John 1, 1. that which we have s. and heard 
4, 12. no man baths. God atany time 
John 14. 9. he that hath s me hath s the 
Father 
Joh 10. 4. seest thou as man seeth 
John 12. 17. because it s. him not, nor 
45. he that s. me, s. him that sent 
me 
| SEED, Gen. 1. 11. and 17. 7, and 38. 9. 
| Pa. 126. 6. that goeth hearing precious 8, 
Eccl. 11. 6. in the morning sow thy 8. 
Is. 55. 10. give s. to the sov er and bread 
| Mat. 13. 38. good s arechildren of kingdow 
| Luke 8. 11. good s. js the word of God 
1 Pet. 1. 23. born again not of corruptible s. 
!1 John 3. 9. his s. remaineth in him 





16. alls. is given by inspiration of Ps, 37. 28. s. of wicked shall be cut off 


God 


| 69. 36. s. of his servants shall inherit @ 


67 


SE 


Pr. 11. 21 s. of righteous shall be delivered 
is 1, 4. sinful nation, s. of evil doers 
14. 20. s. of evil doers never renowned 
45. 5. all the s. of Israel be justified 
53. 10 shall see his s. and be satisfied 
Wal. 2. 15. that he might seek a godlv s. 
Rom. 9 8. children are counied for s. 
29, except Lord of sabaoth left as. 
Gal. 3, 16. not to seeds but to thy s. Pin 
SEEK, Ezra 8. 21. Job 5. 8. Ps. 10. 
Deut. 4, 29. If thou s. him with all ine heart, 
1 Chr, 28. 9.2 Chr. 15. 2. Jer. 29. 13, 
2 Chr. 19. 3. prepare heart to s. God, 30, 19. 
Ezra 8 22. on them for good that s. him 
Ps 9. 10. not forsake them that s. thee 


27. 4. one thing [ desired and will s. after] 


63. Ll. my God, early will Ls. thee 
69. 32 Heart shall live that s. God 
119. 2. blevsed are they that s. him 
176. s. thy servant for [ do not forget 
Proy. 8 17. that s. me early shalJl find me 
Song 3. 2. s. him whom my soul loveth 
{s. 26. 9. with my spirit will [ s. thee early 
45 19. I said, not s. mein vain 
Jer 29. 13. ye shall s. me, and find me 
Amos 5 4. s. me, and ye shall live, 6.8 
8. 12. tos. the word and shall not find it 
Zeph. 2. 3.8. Lord,s righteousness, s. meek- 
ness 
Mal. 2. 7. si the law, 15. s a godly seed 
Mat. 6. 33. s. first the kingdom of God 
7.7. s. and ye shall find, 8. Deut. 4. 29. 
Luke 13. 24. many wills. to enter in, and 
19. 10 of 8. Save that is lost, Mat. 18. 
1 


fohn 8, 21. ye shall s. me, and not find me 
Rom. 2. 7. s. for glory, honour, immortality 
1 Cor. 10. 24. let no man s. own , 
13. 5. charity s. not her own 
Phil. 2. 21. all s. theit own, not of J. Christ 
Col. 3. 1. s. those things which are above 
I Pet. 3. 11. let him s. peace, and ensue it 
Lam, 3, 25. good to soul that secketh him 
John 4, 23. Father s. such to worship him 
1 Pet. 5. 8. seeking whom he 4 devour 
SEEM, Gen. 27. 12. Deut. 25. 3 
1 Cor, 11. 16. if any man s. contentious 
Heb. 4. 1. lest any s. to come short of it 
James 1. 26. if any s. to be religious 
Luke 8, 18. taken that he seemeth to have 
1 Cor. 3. 18. if any man s. wise in this world 
Heb. 12. 11. no chastening s. to be joyous 
SELL me thy birthright, Gen. 25, 31. 
Prov. 23. 23. buy the truth and s. it not 
Mat. 19. 21. go s. that thou hast, and give 
25.9. go to them that s. and buy for 
13. 44. he selleth all, and buyeth that 


field 
SENATORS, Ps. 105. 22. 
SEND help from the sanctuary, Ps. 20. 2. 
Ps. 43. 3. O s. out thy light and thy truth 
57. 3. he shalls from heaven and save 


me 
Mat. 9. 38. s. forth labourers into his harvest 
John 14, 26. Sten the Father will s. in my 
nam 
16. 7. if I depart, I will s. him unto you 
2 Thess 2. 11. s. them strong delusion 
SENSE, Neh. 8. 8. Heb. 5. 14. 
James 3. 15. sensual, Jude 19. 
SENTENCE, Deut. 17, 9. Dan. 5. 12. 
Prov. 16. 10. a divine s. is in iips of king 
Eccl. 8. 11. because s. is not executed 
2 Cor. 1. 9. we had s. of death in ourselves 
BEPARATE, Gen. 13. 9, Ex. 33. 16. 
Gen, 49. 6. head of him that was s. from his 
brethren, Deut. 33. 16. 
Deut. 29. 21. the Lord shall s him unto evil 
Is, 59. 2. iniquities have separated between 
Acts 13. 2. s. me Saul and Barnabas for the 
19. 9. he departed, and s. the disciples 
Rom, 8. 35. who shall s. us from Christ, 39. 
2 Cor. 6. 17. come out, be ye s. saith the ‘Lord 
Gal 1. 15. who s. me ‘trom mother’s womb 
Heb. 7. 26. holy, harmless, s. from sinners 
SERAPHIMS, Is. 6. 2, 6. 
SERPENT, Gen. 3. 1, 13. and 49. 17. 
Num. 21. 6. Lord sent fiery s. 8. 9. 
Prov 23. 32. at last it biteth like as. 
Eccl 10. 11. 8. will bite without enchantment 
Mat. 7. 10. if he ask fish will he give him s. 
10. 16. be wise as s. harmless as doves 
John 3. 14. as Moses lifted up s. in wilderness 
2 Cor. 11. 3. as the s. beguiled Eve through 
Rev. 12. 9. that old s. called devil, and Satan 
SERVE the Lord with all thy heart, Deut. 
10. 12, 20. and 11. 13. Josh. 22.5. 1 Sam. 
12, 20. 
Deut. 13. 4. shall 3s. him, and cleave to him 
soa, 24, 14. fear the Lond, s. him in sincerity 
75. choose this day whom you wills. 
as for me, [and my house will 
s. the Lord 
18am 12 24. fear the Lord,s. him in truth 
LCnr % 9 s, nim witn « perfect heart 





SH 


Mat. 6.24, no man can 8s. two masters; ye 
cannot s. God and mammon 
Luke |. 74. s. k.m in holiness and righteous- 
ress 

12. 37. and will come forth, and s. them 

John 12, 26. if any man s. me, Jet him follow 
Acts 6. 2. leave word of God and 8. tables 

27. 23. God, whose I am, and whom Is. 

Rom. 1, 9. whom [ s. with my spirit in gospel 
6. 6. henceforth we should not s. sin 

7. 6. 8. in newness of life, 25. s. law of 


x0 
16. 18. s. not Lord Jesus Christ 
Col. 3. 24, s. Lord Jesus Christ 
Gal. 5. 13. by love s. one another —~ 
1 Thess. 1, 9. tos. living God, Heb. 9. 14, 
Heb. 12. 28. may s. God acceptably 
Rev. 7. 15. s. him day and night in his tem- 
ple 
22. 3. his servants shall s. him ’ 
Prov. 29. 19. a s. will not be corrected by 
words 
Is. 24, 2. as with the s. so with his master 
42. 1. behold my s. 49. 3. and 52. J3. 
Mat. 20. 27. would be chief, let him be s. 
25. 21. well done, good and faithful s. 23. 
John 8 34. whoso committeth sin is s. of 
14, 16. s. not greater than his Lord, 15. 


1 Cor. 7. 21. art thou called, being a s. 

9. 19. have I made myself s. to all 

Gal. 1. 10. if pleased men, not s. of Christ 

Phil. 2. 7. took on him the form of as. 

2 Tim. 2. 24. s. of the Lord must not strive 

Ezra 5. 11. servants of God of heaven, Dan. 3 
26. Acts 16. 17. 1 Pet. 2. 16. Rev. 7. 3. 

Rom. 6. 16. yield yourselves s. to obey ; his 

s. ye are, whom ai obey ¥ 
17. ye were the s. of sin 
19. members s. to uncleanness, to 
holiness 

1 Cor. 7. 23. be not ye the s. of men 

Phil. 1. 1. s. of Christ, 2 Pet. 2. 19. s. of cor- 
ruption 

Rom. 12. 1. is your reasonable service 

Jer. 22. 13. useth neighbour’s of without wa- 
ges 

Luke J0, 40. cumbered about mayne serving 

Acts 20. 19. s. the Lord with all humility 

26, 7. twelve tribes instantly s. God, 
hope 

Rom. 12. 11. fervent i in spirit, s. the Lerd 

‘Tit. 3. 3. s. divers lusts and pleasures 

SET, Ps. 2 6. and 4. 3. and 12 5, and 16. 8. 
and 54. 8. and 75. 7. and 113. 8. Pr. 1. 25. 
Song 8. 6. Rom. 3. 25. Col. 3.2. 

SETTLE, Luke 21. 14. 1 Pet. 5. 10. 

Col. 1. 23. if ye continue in faith, settled 

SEVERITY, goodness and, Rom. 11. 22. 

SHADE, Lord is thy, Ps. 121. 5. 

SHADOW, our days are asa, 1 Chr. 29. 15. 
Ecel. 8. 13. and 6. 12. Job 8. 9. Ps. 107. 11. 
and 109, 23. and 144. 4. 

Ps. 17. 8. hide me under the s. of thy wings, 
36. 7. and 57. J. and 63. 7. 

Song 2. 3. I sat under his s. 

17. until the day break and s. flee, 


6. 
Is, 4. 6. for as. from heat, 25. 4. and 32. 2. 
49. 2. in the s. uf his hand hath he hid 

Jer. 6. 4. 8. of evening are streiched out 

Acts 5. 15, 8. of Peter might overshadow 
them 

Col. 2. 17. s. of things to come, Heb. 10.1. 

Jam. 1. 17. no variableness nor's. of turning 

SHAKE heaven and earth, Hag. 2. 6, 21.7.1 
wills. all nations, and the desire of all na- 
tions 

Mat. 10. 14. s, off the dust of your feet 

11, 7. to see a reed shaken with the wind 

Luke 6. 38. good measure s. together 

2 Thess. 2. 2. be not soon s. in mind 

Heb. 12. 27. things which cannot be s. 

Ps. 44. 14. shaking, Is. 17. 6. and 24. 13. and 
30. 32. Ezek 37. 7. and 38. 19. 

SHAME, | Sam. 20. 34. 2 Sam. 13. 13. 

Ex. 32 25. made naked to their s. 

Ps. 119. 31. put me not to s. 69. 7. 

Pr. 3. 35. s. shall be the promotion of fools 
9. 7.and 10 5:and-Il-2. and 13.5, #8. and 
14.35. and 17 2. and 18. 12. and 19. 26, 
and 25, 8. and 29, 15, Ts. 22. 18. 

Is. 50, 6. T hid not my face from s. 

Dan. 12. 2. awake, some to life, some to s. 

Hos. 4. 7. change their glory into s. Ps. 4. 2. 

Zeph 3. 5, the unjust knoweth no s. 

Acts 5. 41. worthy to suffer s. for his name 

Phil. 3. 19. whose glory is in their s. 

Heb 12. 2. endured the exoss, despising the s. 

Rev. 4. 18. s. of thy nakedness do not appear 

16. 15. walk naked, and they see his s. 

1 Tim, 2.9 shamefacedness 


Job 21. 15 what the Almighty that we s SHAPE, Luke 3. 22. John 5. bee 
Ps. 2. 11. s the Lord with fear anu sejoice SHARP, Is. 41. 15, and 49. 2. Rev. * 
Is. 43. 24. made me to s. with thy sins Job 16. 9. sharpeneth, Pr.27.1%. 

| 


Si 
5S 
1 16 
Mic. 7. 14. sharper than, Heb.:4,.12, = i955 
Judges 8. 1. sharply Tit. 1. 13. +a 


2 Cor. 13. 10. should use sharpness 
SHED for many, for remission, Mat. oe 2s. 
Rom. 5. 5. love of God is s. abroad 
Tit. 3. 6. Holy Ghost he s. on us abunda 
SHEEP, Ps. 49. 14. and 74. 1. and 78. 52, 
22, 23 8. for the slaughter, Rom. 8.36. Ps 
79. 13. 8. of my pasture, 95. 7. and-100, 3. 
119. 176. gone astray like lost s. = 
Is. 53. 6. all we, like s. have gone astray 
Zech. 13. 7. smite the Shepherd, and the # 
are scattered 
Mat. 9. 36, as 8: having no shepherd 
10. 6. to lost s. of house of Israel, 15. 24» 
18. 12. have one hundred s. and se be 
gone 
25. 32. Sivideth the s. from the goats: 
33. set the s. on his right hand 
John 10, 2.—7. the s. 27. iny s. © 
21. 15.—17. feed my lamba, feed my s. 
1 Pet. 2. 25. ye were as 8. going astray 
SHEPHERD, Gen. 46. 34. and 49. 24. Ezek 
2—10. 
Num. 17. 17. oe brant that have nos. 1 Kinga 
22. 17. Mark 6. 34. 
Ps. 23. 1. the Lord is my s.80. 1. s of Isract 
Song 1. 8. feed thy kids before the s. tents 
Ezek. 34. 2. prophesy against s. woe to s. 
23. set up one s. ; even David pbell 
be their s. 
37. 24. they all shall have one s. 
Mic. 5. 5. we will raise against him sever s 
Zech 13. 7. awake, O sword, against my s. 
John 10. 11. I am the good s. the good s. giv- 
eth his life, 14. 
16. one fold and one s. Eccl. 12. 11. 
Heb. 13, 20. Lord Jesus, that great s. of sheer 
] Pet. 2. 95. returned to s. of their souls 
5. 4. when the chief s. shall appear 
SHEW, Ps. 39. 6. Luke 20. 47. Col, 2. 23. 
Ps. 4. 6. who will s. us any good 

16. 11. thou wilt s. me the path of life - 
Ps. 91, 16. I will s. him my salvation : 

92. 15. tos. that the Lord is upright: 

1 Cor. 11. 26. do s, forth the Lord’s death 
Tit. 2. 7. s. thyself a pattern of good 

I Pet. 2. 9. should s. forth the praise of him 
Rev. 22. 6. sent his angel to s. to his servant 
John 5. 20. loveth Son, and sheweth him al 
SHIELD and great reward, Gen. 15, 1. 
Deut. 33. 29. the Lord the s. of thy help 

Ps, 3. 3. Lord is as. for me, 28. 7. 

18. 35. given me the s. of thy salvation 

33. 20. Lord our s. 59. 11. and 84, 9. 

84. 11. God is a sun and a s. 

115. 9. he is their help and their s. 10. 11 
Pr. 30. 5. a's. unto them that trust in him 
Eph. 6. 16. taking the s. of faith 
SHINE, Job 22. 28. and 36. 32. and 37. 15 
Num. 6. 25, Lord make his face to s, 

Job 10: 3. and s. on counsel of the wicked 

Ps, 31, 16. make thy face tos. on thy servant, 
119. 35. 

Eccl. 8. 1. man’s wisdom maketh his face 6, 

Dan. 12. 3. wise shall s. as the firmament 


4.| Mat. 5. 16. let your light so s. be‘ore men 


13. 43. shall the righteous s. forth — 
sun 

2 Cor. 4. 6. God who commanded light to s 
Phil. 2. 15. among whom ye s. as lights 
SHIPWRECK, ! Tim. 1. 19. 
SHORT, is Lord’s hand waxed, Num, 11.23 
Pe 39, 47, remember how 8. my time is 
hom, 3. 23. all sinned, and come 8. ded 
Ps, 102. 23. he shortened my days, 89. 
Ts. 50. 2. is my hand s. 59. 1. 
Mat. 24. 22. except the days be s. Ps. 10, 27 
SHOUT, Num. 23. 21. Is. 12. 6. and 42, 11 

and 44. 93, Zeph. 3. 14. Zech. 9. 9. 
Ps. 47. 5. God is gone up with as. 
gic 4, 16. the Lord shall descend “with 


SHRINES, Acts 19. 24, 
SHUT up or left, Deut. 32 36. 
Mat. 23. 13. yes. up the kingdom of heaven 
Gal. 3. 23. s. up to the faith which 
— 3. ei openeth, and no man shutteth, Is 


sick ad love, Song 2. 5. and 5. 8. 

Is. 1.5. whole head is s. and heart is fast 

James 5. 14. is any s. call the elders, and 
15. prayer of faith shall save the 

1 Cor, 11. 30. many are weak and sickly 

Ps. # 3. make his bed in his sickness 

Ex. 24, 25, I will take s. away from thee 

Mat. 8.17. himself bare our sicknesses 

SIFT, Is. 30. 298. Amos 9. 9. Luke 22 31 

SIGHT, Ex. 3. 372 Cor. 5. 7. 

SIGN, Gen. 9. 12, 13. and 17.11. Ex. 4 147 

Is. 8, 18. Rom. 15. 19. 
Kom. 4 11. received the s. of circumcision, 


der, 22. 24. signet, Hag. 2. 23. 

SILENT rit fot ing 1Sam. 2, 9. 

Ps. 21. 1. be not s. to me, 30. 12. 

Zech. 2. 13. be s. O all flesh, before the Lord 

Ps, 31. 18, silence, 32. 3. and 35. 22. and 50. 3, 
21 and 83. 1. and 94.17 Jer. 8.14. Amos 5. 

_ 38. and 8.3.1 Cor, 14. 34 1 Tim. 2, 11, 12.1 

Pet. 2. 15. Rev. 8. 1 


baeth Job 5. 2. 2 ‘Tim. 3. 6. 
[BPLE, Prov. 1. 4, 22, 32. and 7. 7. and 8. 
-§ and 9 4,13. and 19: 25, and Ql. il. 
fn i9 7. estimony sure, making wise the s. 
116. 16. Lord preserveth the s. 
119. 130 giveth understanding to the s. 
Fr 14. 15, s. believeth every Satie 18. 
22. 3. s. pass on and are punished, 27, 12. 
Rem. 16 19. but s. concerning evil 
; 18. deceive the hearts of the s. 
BIN lieth at the door, Gen. 4, 7. 
. ob 10. 6, that thou searchest after my s. 
Ps, 4. 4. stand in awe, and s. not 
32 1. blessed is he whose s. is covered 
5 Lacknowledge my s. unto thee 
38. 18. I will be sorry for my s. 
51. 3. my s. is ever before me 
5. in s. did my mother conceive me 
119. 11. that { might not s. against thee 
Prov. 14. 34. s. is a reproach to any people 
{s, 30. 1. that take counsel to add s. to s, 
53. 10. offering for s. 12. bare s, of many 
John 1. 29, taketh away s. of the world 
5. 14. 8. no more, Jest a worse thing 
come 
Rom. 5. 12. by one, s. entered into world 
6. 14, s. shall not have dominion over 
you 
7. 9. s. revived, and I died, 8. 11 
13. s. might appear s. 14. sold under 
8. 


17. s. that dwelleth in me 
25. with the flesh the law of s. 
8. 2. made free from the law of s. 
1 Cor. 15. 34. awake to righteousness, s. not 
2 Cor. 5. 21. made s. for us, who knew no s. 
Eph. 4. 26. be angry, and s, not 
James 1. 15. lust bringeth s. and s. death 
1 Pet. 2, 22. who did no 8, neither was guilty 
1 John |. 8. if any say, we have no s. 
2. 1. ye s, not; if any man s. we have 
3.9. he cannot s. because born of God 
5. Li. there is as. unto death 
Ps. 19. 13. keep from presumptuous sins 


SL 


John 9. 31, God heareth not s. 
Rom, 5. 8. while we were yet s. Christ died 
19. by disobedience many were 
made s. : 

Gal. 2. 15. are Jews and not s. of the Gentiles 

1 Tim. 1. 15, Chiist Jesus came to save s. 

Heb. 7. 26. holy, separate froin s. 

12, 3, endured such contradiction of s. 
James 4. 8. cleanse your hands, ye sinners 
Jude 15. which ungodly s. have spoken 
Num. 32, 14. sinful, Is. 1, 4. Luke 5, 8. Rom. 

7. 13. and 8. 3, 

SINCERE, Phil. 1. 10, 16. 1 Pet. 2, 2. 

Josh. 24. 14. serve him in sincerity 

1 Cor. 5, 8. unleavened bread of s. and truth 

2 Cor. 1. 12. in godly s. we had our conve | 

sation ; 
2. 17. as of s. in the sight of God 
8. 8. to prove the s. of your leve 

Eph. 6, 24. that love our Lord Jesus in s. 

Tit. 2. 7. in doctrine shewing gravity, s. 

SINEW, Is. 48. 4. Job 10. 12. 

SENG to the Lord, Exod “9. 21. 1 Chron. 16. 
23. Ps. 30. 4, and 68 o2. and 81, 1. and 95. 
l. and 96. 1, 2. and 98. 1. and 147. 7. and 
149, 1. Is, 12. 5. and 52. 9. Eph. 5. 19. 

Exod, 15. 1, L wills. Judges 5. 3. Ps, 13. 6. 
and 57. 7, 9. and 59, 16, 17. and 10). i. and 

O4. 33. and 144, 9. Is,.5. 1. 1 Cor, 14. 15, 

.ob 29. 13, s. for joy, Is. 65. 14. 

Ps. 9. 11. s. praise, 18, 49. and 2’. 6, and 30. 
12. and 47. 6,7. and 68. 4. and 75. 9. and 
92. 1. and 108. 1, 3. and 135. 3. and 147. 1. 
and 149, 3, and 146, 2. 

Ps. 145. 7. shall s. of thy righteousness 

Prov. 29, 6. the righteous doth s. and rejoice 

Is. 35. 6. then shall tongue of the dumb s. 

1 Cor. 14. 15. I wills. with the Spiriv 

James 5. 13. is any merry, let him s. psalms 

SINGLE eye, Mat. 6, 22: Luke 11. 34. 

fag 46. singleness of heart, Eph. 6.2. Col. 

SINK, Ps. 69. 2, 14. Luke 9. 44. 

SISTER, Song 4. 9. and 5. 1. and 8. 8. 

SITUATION, 2 Kings 2. 19. Ps. 48. 2. 

SKIN for skin, Job 2. 4. and 10. 11, and 19. 
26. Jer. 13. 23. Heb. 11. 37. 

SKIP, Ps. 29. 6. and.114. 4. Song 2. 8. 

SLACK, Deut. 7. 10. Prov. 10. 4. Hab. 1. 4. 
Zeph. 3. 16. 2 Pet. 3. 9. 

SLAY, Job 13. 15. Ps. 139. 19. Lev. 14. 13. 


! ph. 2. 16. having sluin the enmity thereby 


25. 7. rer-s%>:r not against me s_ of| Rev. 5. 9. thou wast s. and hast redeemed 


youth 
Is. 43. 2F not remember thy s. 44, 22 
Ezek, 33. 16. none of his s. shall be 
Pom 9. 24. finish transgression, make end 
of s. 
1 Tim. 5. 2. not partaker of other men’s s. 
2 Tim 3. 6. lead silly women laden with s. 
1 John 2. 2. propitiation for s. of whole world 
Ps. 69. 5. my sins, 51. 9. Is. 38. 17. 
79. 9. our sins, 90. 8. and 103. 10. Is. 59. 
12. Dan. 9, 16. Gal. 1. 4, 1 Cor. 15. 
‘ 3. Heb. 1. 3. 1 Pet. 2,24, Rev. 1.5. 
Mat. 1. 21. their sins, Rom. 11.27. Heb. 8. 12. 
and 10. 17. Num. 16, 26. 
Is. 59. 2. your sins, Jer. 5. 25. John 8.21. 1 
Cor. 15. 17. Josh, 24. 19. 
Exod. 52. 33. who hath sinned, I will blot out 
Job 1, 22. in all this Job s. not 
Lam. 1. 8. Jerusalem hath grievously s. 
5. 7. our fathers have s. and are not 
Rom. 2. 12. as inany as 8. without the law 
3. 23. all have s. and come short of 
lory 
* John 1. 10. if we say we have not s. 
od. 9. 27. J have sinned, Num, 22. 34. Josh. 
- 20, 1 Sam. 15. 24, 30. 2 Sam. 12. 13. and 
24. 10. Job 7. 20. and 33. 27 Ps. 41. 4. and 
51. 4. Mic. 7. 9. Mat. 27. 4. Luke 15. 18, 21. 
udg. 10. 10. we have sinned, 1 Sam. 7. 6. Ps. 
106. 6. Is. 42. 24. and 64. 5. Jer. 3. 25. and 
8.14 and 14.7, 20. Lam. 5. 16. Dan. 9. 5, 
8, 11, 15. 
1 Kings 8. 46. no man that sinneth not 
Prov. 8 36. s. against me wrongeth his own 


soul 
Eccl. 7. 20. no man doeth good and s, not 
Ezek. 18. 4. the soul that s. it shall die 
{ John 5. 18. he that is born of God s. not 
Eccl. 7. 26. the sinner shall be taken by her 
9. 18. one s. destroyeth much good 
Is. 65, 20.8 an hundred years old is accursed 
Luke 15. 7. joy over one s. that repenteih 
18. 13. God be merciful to me a s. 
James 5. 20. shall convert a s. from error 
Pet. 4, 18. where shall the s. appear 
Gen. 13 13. sinners before Lord exceedingly 
Ps. 1. 1. nor standeth in the way of s. 
25 8. Lord will teach s. in the way 
51 13. s. shall be converted to thee 
Is. 33. 14. thes, in Zion are afraic 
Mat 9. 13. lam come to call s to repentance 
Luke 13. 2. s. above all the Galileans, 4. 








6. 9. those that were s. for word of God 
13.8. Lamb s, from foundation of world 
SLEEP, deep, Gen. 2. 21. and 15. 12. 1 Sam. 
26. 12. Job 4. 13. Ps. 76. 6. L'rov. 19. 15, Is. 
29. 10. 
Ps. 90. 5. they are as as. in the morning 
127. 2. he giveth his beloved s. 
132. 4. I will not give s. to nine eyes 
Prov. 3. 24. thy s. shajl be sweet 
6. 4. give not s. to thine eyes, nor slum- 
ber 
10. yet a little s. a little slumber, 
Q4 


20. 13. love not s lest thou cqme to 
poverty 
Eccl. 5, 12. s. of a laboring man is sweet 
Jer. 31, 26, my s. was sweet to me 
51. 39. s. a perpetual 3. 57. 
Luke 9. 32. were heavy with s. 
Rom. 13. 11. time to wake out of s. 
Esth. 6. 1. on that night the king could nots. 
Eccl. 5. 12. the abundance of the rich will 
not suffer him to s. 
Song 5, 2. Is. but my heart waketh 
1 Cor. 11. 30. for this cause inany s. 
15. 51. we shall not all s. but shall all 
be 
1 Thess. 4. 14. them also which s. in Jesus 
5. 6. let us not s. as others; but 
watch 
7. they that s. s. in the night 
10. whether we s. or wake, 
should live 
Ps. 3. 5. laid me down and slept, 4. 8. 
76. 5. they have s. their sleep 
1 Cor. 15. 20. the first fruits of them that s, 
Eph. 5. 14. awake thou that s. and 
SLIDE, Deut. 32. 35. Ps. 26, 1. and 37. 31. 
Jer. 6. 5. Wos. 4. 16. 
SLIGHTLY, Jer. 6. 14. and 8. 11. 
SLING, 1 Sam. 25. 29. Jer. 10. 18. 
SLIP, Ps. 17. 5. and 18, 36. and 38. 16. and 
94. 18. Heb. 2. 1. 
Ps. 35. 6. slippery, 73. 18, Jer. 23. 12. 
SLOTHFUL are under tribute, Prov. 12. 24, 
Prov. 12. 27. s. roasteth not which he took 
15, 19. way of s. in an hedge of thorns 
18. 9. s. is brother to a great waster 
26. 14. as door on hinges, so doth s. on 
bed 





Rom. 12. 11. not s. in business, but fervent 
Heb. 6. 12. be not s. but followers of them 


SO 


Prov. 19. 24, s. hideth his hand in bosom 
21. 25, desire of the s. nilleth hire 
22. 13. s. sayeth tnere is a lion, 26. 1% 
24. 30. I went by the field of the s. 
19. 15. slothfulness casteth in a deep 


sleep 
SLOW to anger, Neh. 9. :7. 
Luke 24. 25. fools s. of heart to believe 
James 1. 19. s. to speak, s. to wrath, Prov 


14, 
SLUG-ARD, go to the ant, Prov. 6. 6. 
Priv ». 9. how long wilt thou sleep, O s, 
13, 4. the soul of the s. desireth 
20. 4. 8. rit not plough by reason of 
co! 


26. 16. s. is wiser in his own conceit 
SLUMBER, Ps. 132. 4, Rom. 11. 8. 
Ps. 121. 3, he that heepeth thee will nots, 4 
Mat. 25, 5. they all slumbered and slept 
2 Pet. 2. 3. their damnation slumbereth not 
SMITE, the Lord shall, Deut. 28. 22. 
Ps. 141. 5. let righteous s. me 
Jer. 18. 18. let us s. him with the tongue 
Mat. 5, 39. shall s. thee on thy right cheek 
Is. 53. 4. esteem him smitten of God 
Hos. 6. 1, hath s. and he will bind us up 
SMOKE, Gen. 19. 28. Exod. 19, 18. 
Deut. 29. 20 anger of the Lord shall s, 
Ps. 74, 1. God, why doth thine anger s. 
102, 3. as s. Prov. 10. 26. Is.45. 5. 
Is. 42. 3, smoking flax, Mat. 12. 20. 
SMOOTH, Gen. 27, 1), 16, Is. 30. 10. 
Ps, 55. 21. smoother, Prov. 5. 3. 
SNARE, Exod. 23, 33. Judges 2. 3. 
Ps. 69. 22, por oe ae: table become as. Rom 
- 9. 
91. 3. deliver thee from s. of the fowler 
119. 110. wicked laid a s. for me 
124. 7, s. is broken and we are escaped 
Proy. 29, 25. fear of man bringeth as, 
1 Tim. 6. 9. that will be rich fall into a s. 
2 Tim. 2. 26. recover out of the s. of devil 
Ps. 11. 6. on the Wicked he will rain snares 
18. 5. s. of death prevented me 
Prov, 13, 14. to depart from the s. of death 
Ps. 9. 16. snared, Prov. 6. 2. and 12.13. Ecel 
9. 12. Is. 8. 15. and 28. 13, and 47, 22. 
SNOW, as, Ps. 51.7. Is. 1. 18. Ps. 68. 14 
Dan..7. 9. Mat. 28. 3, Rev. 1. 14. 
SNUFFED, Mal. 1. 13. Jer. 2. 24. 
SOBER for your cause, 2 Cor. 5. 13. 
1 Thess. 5. 6, let us watch and be s. 8. 
1 Tim. 3. 2. a bishop must be vigilant, s. 
11. wives not slanderers, s. faithful 
Tit. 1. 8. 8, just, holy, temperate 
2.2. aged men be s, grave, temperate 
A. teach young women to be s. 
6. young men exhort to be s. minded 
1 Pet. 1. 13. gird up your loins, be s. 
. 4.7. be s. and watch unto prayer 
5. 8. be s. be vis dant, for your adver- 
sary 
Rom. 12. 3, not to think highly, but soberl, 
Tit. 2. 12. teaching us to live s. 
Acts 26. 25. speak words ot soberness 
1 Tim. 2. 9. sobriety, 15. 
SOFT, God maketh iny heart, Job 23. 16 
Prov. 15, 1. 8. answer turneth away wrath 
25. 15. a 8, tongue breaketh the bone 
Mat. 11. 8. man clothed in s. raiment 
SOIOURN, Gen. 12. 10. Ps. 120. 5. 
Lev. 25. 23. sojourners with me, 1 Chron 29 
15. Ps. 39, 12. 
Exod. 12. 40. sojourning, 1 Pet. 1. I7. 
SOLD thyself to work evil, 1 Kings 21. 26 
2 Kings 17. 17. 8. themselves to do evil 
Rom. 7. 14, am carnal, s. under sin 
SON, 2 Sam. 18. 33, and 19. 4. 
Ps. 2. 12. kiss the 8. lest he be angry 
116. 16. IL am the s. of thy handmaid 
Prov. 10. 1. wise s. maketh a glad father, 15 
20. 
Mal. 3. 17. as a man spareth his own s. 
Mat. 11. 27. me man knoweth 8. but the Fa- 
ther 
17. 5. this is my beloved 8S. 3. 17. 
Luke 10. 6. if the s. of peace be there 
John J. 18. only begotten 8. 3. 16, 18, 35. 
5 2].sotheS. quickeneth whom he will 
23. men should honour the 8. 
8.35 S, abideth ever, 36.8, makett. free 
17. 12. lost none but the s. of perdition 
Rom. 8. 3, sent own 8. in the likeness, 32, 
Gal. 4. 7. ifs. then an heir of God 
2 Thess. 2. 3. man of sin, s. of perdition 
Hew. 5. 8. though a s. yet earned he obedi- 
ence 
1 John 2 22. denieth S. denieth the Father 
§. 1h ie in 8, 12. that hath 8. hath 
life 
Mat. 21. 37. his son, Acts 3. 13. Rom. 1. 3,9 
and 5. 10. and 8. 29, 32. 1 Cor. 1.9. Gal. 1 
16 and 4. 4, 6. 1 Thess. 1. 10. Heb. 1.2.1 
John 1.7. and 2, 23. and ? 2, and 4 9, 10, 
14 and 5.9, 10, 11 ™, 
ie 


sO 


Luke 15. 19. thy son, John 17. 1, 19, 26. 
Dan. 3. 25. the Sun of God, Mat. 4. 3. and 16. 
"6. and 41 other places 
Num. 23. 19. Son of man, Job 25. 6. Ps. 8. 4. 
and 80. 17. and 144. 3. Dan. 7. 13. Ezekiel 
is so called about 90, and Christ about 84 
times 
Ps. 144, 12. that our sons may be as plants 
Song 2. 3. so is my beloved among s. 
Is. 60. 10. 8. of strangers, 61. 5. and 62. 8. 
Mal. 3. 3. purify s. of Levi, 6. s. of Jacob 
Mark 3. 17. Boanerges, the s. of thunder 
1 Cor. 4, 14. as my beloved s. I warn you 
Gal. 4. 6. because ye are s. God sent forth the 
Spirit of his Son 
Heb, 2. 10. bring many s. to glory 
12. 7. God dealeth with you as with s. 
Gen 6, 2. sans of God, Job 1. 6. and 2. 1.and 
38. 7. Hos. 1. 10. John 1. 12. Rom. 8. 14, 
19. Phil. 2. 15. 1 John 3. 1, 2. 
SONG to the Lord, Ex. 15.1 Num. 21, 17. 
Ex 15, 2. Lerd is inys. Ps. 118.14. Is 12 2 
Job 30. 9. 1 am their s. Ps. 69 12. 
35 10 giveth 3 in the night, Ps. 42. 8. 
and 77. 6. Is. 30. 29. 
Ps 32. 7. compass with s. of deliverance 
119, 54. been s. in house of my pilgrifn- 
age 
137. 3. 1 vaired as. one of the s. of Zion 
Ezek. 33. 33 as a very lovely s. ¥ 
Eph. 5. 19. speak to yourselves in spiritual s. 
Rev. 14. 3. no man could learn that s. 
15. 3..sing s. of Moses, and of the Lamb 
Ps. 33. 3. sing a new sung, 40. 3. and 96. 1. 
and 144. 9. and 149. 1. Is. 42. 10. Rev. 5. 9. 
SOON as they he born, Ps. 58, 3. 
106. 13. s. forgat his works 
Pr. 14. 17. s. angry, dealeth foolishly 
Gal. 1. 6. s. removed to another gospel 
2 Thess. 2. 2. be not s. shaken in mind 
SOAP, Jer. 2. 22. Mal. 3. 2. 
SORCERER, Acts 13. 6, 8. and 8.9, 11. 
Jer. 27. 9. sorcerers, Mal. 3. 5. Rev. 21. 8. 
SORE, 2 Chr. 6, 28. Job 5. 18. 
Heb. 10. 29. of how much sorer punishment 
Is. 1. 6. bruises and putrifying sores 
SORRY, Ps. 38. 18. 2 Cor. 2.2. and 7. 8. 
Ps. 90. 10. strength, labour and sorrow 
Pr. 15. 13. by 8. of heart the spirit is broken 
Eccl. 1. 18. increaseth knowledge increaseth 


8. 
7. 3. s. is better than laughter 
Is. 35. 10. s. and sighing flee away, 51. 11. 
50. 11. ye shall lie down ins. 
Lam. 1. 12. be any s. like unto my s, 
John 16. 6. s. hath filled your hearts 
20. your s. shall be turned into joy 
2 Cor. 2. 7. swallowed up of overmuch-s. 
7. 10. godly s. worketh repentance to 
salvation, but s. of world work- 
eth death, 9. 
Phil. 2. 27. should have s. upon s. 
1 Thess. 4. 13. s. not as others which have 
Rey. 21. 4. no more death, neither s. 
Ps, 18. 5. s. of hevl, 116. 3. s. of death 
197. 2. it is vain to eat the bread of s. 
8. 53.3. man of's. 4, carried our s. 
Mat. 24. 8. beginn‘ng of sorrows 
1 Tim. 6. 10. pierced through with many s. 
2 Cor. 7. 9. sorrowed, Jer. Bi. 1 
1 Sam. 1; 15. woman ef sorrowful spirit 
Job 6. 7. were as my s. meat 
Pr. 14. 13. in laughter the heart is s. 
Jer, 31. 25, replenished s. soul, Ps. 69. 29. 
Zeph. 3. 18. s. for the solemn assembly 
Mat. 19 22. young man went away s. 
26. 22, 38. my soul is exceeding s. even 
2 Cor. 6. 10. as s. yet always rejoicing 
Luke 2. 48. sorrowing, Acts 20. 38. 
SORT, godly, 2 Cor. 7. 11. 3 John 6. 
SOUGHT the Lord, Bx. 33. 7. 2-Chr. 14. 7. 
Ps, 34. 4. Is. the Lord, and he heard me 
111. 2. s. out of all them that take pieas- 
ure 
119. 10. with my whole heart I s. thee 
Ecel 7 29. s. out many inventions 


Is. 62, 12. be cailed s. out, a city not forsaken 


65. 1. Tam found of them thats me not 
Rom. 9. 32. s. it not by faith, but by law 
Heb. 12. 17, though he s. it carefully 
2 Chr. 16. 12 8. not the Lord, Zeph. 1. 6. 

1 Cur. 15 13. sought him, 2 Chr. 34.7. and 15, 
4. Ps. 78. 34. Sorg 3. 1, 2. and 5. 6. Jer 8 
2. and 26, 21. 

SOLDIER of Jesas Christ, 2 Tim. 2. 3, 4. 

SOUL abbor my judgments, Lev. 56. 15, 43. 

Gen. 2. 7. man became a living s. 

Oeut. 11. 13. serve him w.th all yours. 

13.3. love the Lud wath all thy s. Josh. 
22.5, 1K ags2. 4. Mark 12. 33. 
18am 18 1.8. of ?snathan knit tos. of Da- 
vid ; 

1 Kings 8. 48. recurn with all their s. 

1 Chr. 22. 19. set your s. to seek the Lord 

Job 16. 4. if your s, were in my s.’s stead 


sO 


Ps. 19.7. law is perfect, converting the s. 
34. 22. Lord redeemeth s. of his servants 
49. 8. redemption of s. is precious 

74, 19. deliver not thes. of thy turtle-dove 

107.9. filleth the hungry s. with goodness 

10.3 not suffer s. of righteous to 

18, 2. s. be without knowledge is not 

27. 7. full s. loatheth an honey-comb 

Is. 55. 2. let yours. delight in fatness 

3. hear, and your s. shall hive 

58. 10. I will satisfy the afflicted s. 

Jer. 31. 25. I have satiated weary s. 12. H, 
38. 16. Lord made us this s. Ezek. 18. 4. 

Ezek. 18. 4. s. that sinneth, it shall die, 20. 

Mat. 10. 28. are not able to kill the s. 

Rom. 13. 1. let every a. be subject to powers 

1 Thess. 5. 23. spirit s. and body be preserv- 
ed 

Heb. 4. 12. piercing to the dividing of the s. 

10. 39. believe to saving of the s. 

Ex, 30. 12. ransom for his soul 

Judges 10 16 —was grieved for misery 

2 Kings 23. 25. turned to Lord with all— 

Job 27. 8. when God taketh away— 

Hab. 2. 4.—lifted up, is not upright in 

Mat. 16. 26. lose— ; what in exchange for 

Ps, 16. 10. not leave my soul in hell 
31. 7. hast known—in adversity 
35. 3. say to—I am thy salvation 

9.—shall be joyful in the Lord 

42. 5, 11. why cast down, O—, 43. 5, 

62. 1 —waiteth upon God, 5, 

63, 1.—thirsteth for thee, my flesh 
5.—shall be satisfied as with marrow 
8.—followeth hard after thee 

Is. 26. 9. with—have I desired thee, 8. 

61. 10.—shall be joyful in my God 

Luke 1. 46.—doth magnify the Lord 

John 12. 27. now is—troubled, Mat. 26. 38, 

Ps. 33, 20. our soul, 44,25, and 66. 9. and 123. 
4. and 124. 4. Is. 26. 8, 

Deut. 13. 6. own soul, 1 Sam. 18. 1. and 20. 
17. Ps, 22.29, Pr. 8.36. and 11.17. and 15. 
32, and 19, 8, 16. and 6. 32. and 20. 2. and 
29. 24. Mark 8. 36. Luke 2. 35. 

Deut. 4. 9. with all thy soul, 6.5. and 10, 12. 
and 30. 6. Mat. £2. 37. 

Ezek. 3. 19. deliver thy soul, 21. and 33, 9. 

Luke 12. 20. this night—shall be required 

3 John 2. prosper—as prospereth 

Ps, 72. 13. save souls of the needy, 97 10. 

Pr. 1). 30. he that winneth s. is wise 

Is. 57. 16. spirit fail, and s. which I have 
made 

Ezek. 14. 14. should but deliver their s. 

1 Pet. 3. 20. few, i. e. eight s. were saved 

4. 19. commit keeping of their s. to 

2 Pet. 2. 14. bevuiling unstable s. 

Rev. 6. 9. s. of slainand beheaded, 20. 4. 

| Luke 21, 19. your souls, Josh. 23. 14. Jer. 6. 

16. and 26. 19. Mat. 11. 29. Heb. 13. 17. 1 

Pet. 1. 9, 22. and 2. 25. 

|SOUND dreadful, Job 15. 21, 

Ps. 47. 5. God is gone up with s. of trumpet 
89. 15. people that know the joyful s. 
119. 80. let my heart be s. in thy statutes 

Pr. 2..7. s. wisdom, #. 21. and 8. 14. 

Eccl. 12. 4. s. of the grinding is low 

Amos 6, 5. that chant to the s. of the viol 

Rom, 10. 18. their s. went into all the earth 

1 Tim. 1. 10. contrary to s. doctrine, 2 Tim. 
4.3. 

12 Tim. 1. 7. s. mind, 13. of s. words 

T't. 1. 9. s. doctrine, s. in faith, 2. 1, 2. 

2. 8. s. speech that cannot be condemned 

Is. 63. 15. sownding of bowels, 16. 11 

Ps. 38, 3, 7. no soundness, Is. |. 6. 

SOW that was washed, 2 Pet. 2. 22. 

SOW wickedness reap the same, Job 4. 8. 

| Ps, 126. 5. s. in tears, reap in joy 

‘Eecl. 11. 4. observeth wind, shall not s. 

| Is. 32. 20. blessed that s. beside all waters 

Jer. 4, 3. fallow ground, s.not among thorns 

31. 27. I will s. houses of Israel and Ju- 

dah 

| Hos. 10, 12. 8. in righteousness, reap in mer- 


Pr, 


cy 
| Mic. 6, 15 thou shalt s. and not reap 
Mat. 13. 3. sower went out to 5. 
Luke 12. 24. the ravens neither s. nor reap 
19, 22, reaping what I did not s. 
Ps. 97. 11. light is sown for righteous 
| Hos. 8. 7. s. wind and reap whirlwind 
1 Cor. 9. 11. haves, to you spiritual things 
15. 42, it is 8. in corruption 
43. it is s. in dishonour; it iss. in 
weakness 
|2 Cor. 9. 10. multiply your seed s 
' James 3. 18. fruit of righteous s. m peace 
Pr. 11. 18. he that soweth righteousness 
| 22. 8.8. iniquity, shall reap vanity 
| John 4. 37. one s. and another reapeth 
2 Cor. 9. 6. s. sparingly, and s. bountifully 
Gal 6.7, what a man s, that shall he reap 
\ 6. 8. 8, to his flesh, shall reap corruption 








sp 


Is, 55. 10. seed to sower, 2 Cor. 9. 10— 
SPARE all the place, Gen. 18. 16. 
Neh. 13. 22. s. me according to thy merey 
Ps. 39, 13. s. me that I may recover strengta 
Pr. 19. 18, let net thy soul s. for his erying 
Joel 2, 17. s. thy people, and give not thine 
Mal. 3. 17. I will s. them, as man s. his son 
Rom. 8. 32. that sparea not his own Son 
11.21. if Gods. not the natural branches 
2 Pet. 2.4 Gods, not angels that sinned ~ 
Pr. 13. 24, he that spareth rod hateth son 
SPARKS, Job 5. 7. Is. 50. 11. 
SPARROW, Ps. 102. 7. Mat. 10. 29. 
SPEAK against Moses, Num. 12. 8 
Gen. 18. 27. taken on me tos. to the Lerd 
Ex. 4. 14. Aaron thy brother, can s. well 
34. 35, went in to s. to the Lord 
1 Sam. 3. 9. s. Lord, thy servant heareth 
Ps. 85. 8. the Lord will s. peace to people 
Is. 8, 20. if s. not according to this word 
50. 4. know how to s. a word in season 
Jer. 18.7. at what instant I s. concerning, 
Hab. 2. 3, at the end it shall 5. and not}ie 
Mat. 10. 19. how or what ye shall s. 
Luke 6. 26. when all men s. well of you 
John 3. 11. wes. that we do know 
Acts 4, 20. cannot but s. things we have 
1 Cor. 1. 10. ye all s. the same thing 
2. 6. wes. wisdom among the perfect 
Tit. 3. 2. to s. evil of no man, but gentle 
James 1. 19. swift to hear, slow to s. 
2 Pet. 2. 10. s. evil of dignities, Jude 8. 
Jude 10. s. evil of things they know not 
Mat. 12. 32. who speaketh against Son of 
34. out of abundance of heart mouth 


8. 
Heb. 1]. 4. he being dead, yet s. 
12. 24. 8. better things than blood of 
Abel 
25. refuse not him that s. from hea 
ven 
1 Pet. 2. 12. s. against you as evil doers 
Is. 45. 19. I speak, 63. 1 John 4.26, and 7. 17 
and 8, 26, 28, 38. and 12. 50. Rom. 3. 5. 
and 6. 19. ] Tim. 2. 7. 
Is. 58. 13. nor speaking thine own words 
65, 24. while they are s. I will hear, 58.8 
Dan. 9. 20. while I was s. and confessing 
Mat. 6. 7. will be heard for their much s. 
Eph. 4. 15. s. the truth in love 
31. let evil s. be put away, | Pet, 2. 1. 
5.19. .s. to yourselves in psalms 
hymns 
1 Tim, 4. 2. s, lies in hypocrisy, Ps. 58. 3. 
Rey. 13. 5. a mouth s. great things 
Gen. 11. 1. whole earth was of one speech 
Deut. 32. 2. my s. shall distii as the dew 
Mat. 26, 73, thy s. hewrayeth thee 
1 Cor. 2. 1. not with excelleney of s. 
2 Cor. 3. 12. use great plainness of s. 
10. 10. his s. is contemptible 
Col. 4, 6, let your s. be always with grace 
Tit. 2. 8. sound s. that cannot be condemneé 
Jude 15. of all their hard speeches 
Rom. 16. 18. by fairs. deceive the simple 
Mat. 22. 12. he was speechless 
SPECTACLE to angels, } Cor. 4. 9. 
SPEED, Gen. 24. 12. 2 John 10. 11. 
Ezra 7. 21. speedily, 26. Ps. 31.2. and 79. 8 
Ex. 8& Hl. Luke 18, 8. 
SPEND their days in wealth, Job 21. 13. 
Ps, 90. 9. 8. our years as a tale that is told 
Is. 55, 2. s. money, for that is not bread 
49, 4, have spent my strength for now 
Rom. 13. 12. night is far s. day is at han 
2 Cor. 12. 15..I1 would spend and be s. 
SPICES, Song 4. 10, 14, 16. and 8. 14. 
SPIDER, Pr. 30. 28. Job 8. 14. Is, 59. 5 
SPIKENARD, Song 1. 12. and 4. 13, 14 
SPIRIT made willing, Ex. 35. 21. 
Num. 1]. 17. take of s. which is on thee 
14, 24. Caleb had ancther s. with him 


/2 Kings 2. 9. a double portion of thy s. 
| Ezra 1. 5. whose s. God raised te build up 


Neh. 9. 20. gavest thy good s. to instruct 
Job 26. 13. by his s. he garnished the heavera 
32. 8. there isa s. in man, 18. s. in me 
Ps, 31. 5. into thy hand I commit my s. 
32, 2. in whose s. there is no guile 
51, 16. renew a right s. within me 
11. take not thy haly s. from me 
12. uphold me with thy free s- 
17. a broken s. and contrite, 34 18 
Pr. 15. 13. and 17. 22. Is. 57 3. 
and 66. 2. 
76. 12. he will cut off the s. of princeg 
78. 8. whole s. is not stedfast with Ged 
104. 30. sendest forth thy s. Job 34. 14 
139, 7. whither shouid I go from thy s. 
142. 3. my s. was overwhelmed in me 
3 


143.4. 
143. 7. s. faileth, 10. thy s. is good 
Pr. 14, 29. is hasty of s. exalteth folly 
15. 13. by sorrow of heart thes. is oroven 
16 ia heneenyss before a fall 
‘ 


SP 


Pr 16. 32. he that ruleth his own s. is be.ter 
18. 14. a wounded s. who can bear 
20. 27, the s. of man is the candle of Lord 
Eccl. 3. 21. who knoweth ¢. of a man 
3. 8. no powe2,- 227 hes to retain the 
2 
11.6 evu knowest not the way of the 


8 
» 12.7 thes. shall return to God 
fs 32 15 until tlie s. be poured on us 
34 16 hiss. gathered them 
57 16 for the s. shall fail before me 
§1, 3. garment of praise for s. of heaviness 
Mic 2 1). walking in s. and falsehood 
Zech 10. 1. formeth s. of man within him 
_ 10. pour out s. of grace, and sup- 
plication 
Mal, 2. 15. take heed to your s. 
- Mat, 22 43. doth David in s. call him Lord 
26. 41 s. willing, but flesh is weak 
Luke 1 80. John waxed strong in s. 
2 27. came by the s, into the temple 
8 55. hers. came again and she arose 
9. 55. kk ow not what kind of s. ye 
24. 39. a a. hath not flesh and bones 
fohn 3. 5. born of water and of the s. 
6. that which is born of the s. is s. 
34. a giveth not s. by measure to 
1im 
4, 24. God is as.; worship him in s. 
and in truth, 23. 
6. 33. it is the s. that quickeneth ; the 
words [ speak are s. and life 
Acts 6. 10. not able to resist the s. 
16. 7. the s. suffered them not 
17. 16. Paul’s s. was stirred in him 
18. 5. Paul was pressed in s, and testi- 


e 
Rom. &@1. not After flesh, but afters. 4. 
2, s. of life in Christ Jesus made free 
9. if any man have nots, of Christ 
8. 13. if ye through s. mortify deeds of 
15. s. of bondage, s. of adoption 
16. the s. beareth witness with our s. 
8. 26. the s. helpeth our infirmities 
1 Cor. 2. 10. the s. searcheth all things 
5. 3. present in s. 5. s. may be saved 
6, 17. ee unto the Lord is one s. 


. 13. 
2Cor 3 3 written withs. of living God 
6 not of letter but of s.; s. giveth 
life 
17. where s. of Lord is, there is lib- 


erty 
7 1 cleanse from filthiness of flesh 
and s. 
Gal 3.3. begun in the s. are now perfect 
4 6. sent forth s. of Son into your hearts 
5. 16. walk in the s. 
17. flesh lusteth against s. and s. 
against flesh 
18. if led by the s. are not under law 
22. fruit of s. is love, joy, and peace 
25. if live in the s. let us walk inthe s. 
6.18. grace be with yours. 2 Tim. 4. 22. 
Eph. 1, 13. sealed with holy s. of promise 
4, 4. there is one body and one s. 
23. be renewed in the s. of your mind 
5. 9, fruit of s. is in all godliness 
18. not drunk, but filled with the s. 
6. 18. praying always in s. Jude 20. 
Col. 2. 5. Iam with you in the s. joying 
1 Thess. 5. 23. whole s. soul and body be 
Heb. 4. 12. dividing asunder of soul ands, 
9. 14. who through eternal s. offered 
James 4. 5. s. that dwelleth in us lusteth 
1 Pet. 3. 4. ornament of a meek-and quiet s. 
18. to death in flesh, but quickened 


Ins. 
4, 6. live according to God in the s, 

1 John 4. 1. believe not every s. but try s. 

Jude 19, separate, sensual, not having the s. 

Rev 1. 10. I was in the s. on Lord’s day 

11. 11. s. of life from God entered them 
14, 13. yea, saith the s. that they may 
22. 17. the s. and bride say, come 

Ger 6. 3. my spirit, Job 10, 12. Ps. 31. 5. and 
77. 6. Is. 38. 16. Ezek. 36.27. Zech. 4. 6. 
Luke 1. 47. and 23. 46. Acts 7. 59. Rom. 1. 
9. 1 Cor. 14. 14. 

Gen. 1. 2. Spirit of God, Ex. 31. 3. 2 Chron. 
15. 1. Job 33. 4. Ezek. 11. 34. Mat. 3. 16. and 
12, 28. Rom 8. 9, 14. and 15. 19. 1 Cor, 2. 
11, 14. and 3. 16. and 6. 11. and 12.3.2 Cor. 
3. 3. Eph. 4.30. 1 Pet. 4. 14. 1 John 4. 2. 

Is. 11.2. s. of wisdom, Eph. 1.17. 

Zech. 13. 2. unclean s. Mat. 12. 43. 

Num. 16. 22. God of s. of all flesh, 27. 16. 

Ps. 104. 4. maketh his angels spirits 

Pr 16. 2. Lord weigheth the s. 

Mat. 10. 1. unclean spirits, Acts 5. 16. and 8. 
7. Rev. 16. 13, 14. 

Luke |0. 20. rejoice not that the s. are sub- 


ee 
{Cor 14 32. s, of the prophets are subject 





ST 


Heb. 12. 23. tos. of just men made perfect 
1 Pet. 3. 19. preached to s. in prison 
1 John 4. 1. try s. whether they be of God 
Hos. 9. 7. the spiritual man is mad 
Rom. 1. 11. impart unto you some s. gift 
7. 14. law is s. but I am carnal 
15, 27. partakers of theirs. things 
1 Cor. 2, 13, comparing s. things with s. 
15. he that is s. judgeth all things 
3. 1. not speak unto you as s. 
9. 11. if we have sown to you s. things 
10. 3. eat s. meat, 4. same s. drink ; 5. 


roc 
15, 44. it is raised a s. body 
Gal. 6. 1. ye which are s. restore such 
Eph. 1. 3. blessed us with all s. blessings 
5. 19. speaking in s. songs, Col. 3. 16. 
6. 12. wrestle against s. wickedness 
Col. 1. 9. filled with all s. understanding 
1 Pet. 2.5. built us s. house ; offer s. sacrifice 
Rom. 8. 6. to be spiritually minded is life 
1 Cor. 2. 14, neither know them, because s. 
discerned 
Rev. 11.8. s. is called Sodom an@ Egypt 
SPITE, Ps. 10. 14. Mat. 22. 6. 
SPITTING, Is. 50. 6. Luke 18. 32. 
SPOIL, Gen. 49. 27. Ps. 68. 12. 
Ps. 119, 162. as one that finds great s. 
Is. 53. 12. shall divide s. with the strong 
Mat. 12. 29. he will s. his house 
Col. 2. 8. lest any s. you through philosophy 
Ex. 12. 36. they spoiled the Egyptians 
Col. 2. 15. havings. principalities and pawers 
Heb. 10. 34. took joyfully spoiling of goods 
SPOT, without, Num. 19. 2. and 28. 3. 9. 
Job 11. 19.2 Tim. 6, 14. Heb. 9. 14. 1 Pet. 
1. 19. 2 Pet. 3. 14, 
Deut, 32. 5. their s. is not s. of his children 
Song 4. 7. all fair, there is nos. in thee 
Eph. 5. 27. not having s. nor wrinkle 
Jer. 13, 33. spots, Jude 12, 23. 
SPREAD, Job 9. 8. Is. 25. 11. and 37. 14, Jer. 
4.3. Lam 1, 17. Ezek. 16. 8. 
SPRING, J's. 85. 11. Mat. 13. 5, 7. 
Ps. 65. 10. springing, John 4. 14. Heb, 12. 15. 

87. 7. all my springs, are in thee 

SPRINKLE, Lev. 14.7. and 16. 14. 
Ts. 52. 15. so he shall s, many nations 
Ezek. 36, 25. I will s. clean water on you 
Heb, 10. 22, having our hearts sprinkled from 
an evil conscience 
12. 24. come to blood of sprinkling 
1 Pet. 1.2. through s. of blood of Jesus Christ 
SPUE thee out of my mouth, Rev. 3. 16. Hab. 
2. 16. Lev. 18. 28, Jer. 25, 27. 
SPY, Num. 13. 16. Gal. 2. 4. 
STABILITY of times, Is. 33. 6. 
STAFF, Gen. 32. 10. Zech. 11. 10. 
Ps, 23, 4. thy rod and s. comfort me 
Is. 3. 1, take away stay and s. of biead 

9. 4. broken s. of his shoulder, 14. 5. 

10, 5. s. in their hand is my indignation 
STAGGER, Ps. 107. 27. Rom. 4. 20. 
STAKES, Is. 33. 20. and 54, 2. 

STAIN, Is. 93. 9. and 63, 3. 
STAMMER, Is. 28. 11. and 33. 19. and 32. 4. 
STAND, Ezek. 29. 7. Exod. 9. 11. 
Job 19, 25. shal] s. at latter day on earth 
Ps. 76. 7. who may s. in thy sight 
130. 3. if Lord mark iniquities, who shall 


8. 
Is. 46. 10. my counsel] shall s. Pr. 19, 21. 
Mal. 3. 2. who shall s. when he appeareth 
Mat. 12. 25, divided against itself shall not s. 
Rom. 5. 2. this grace wherein we s. 
14. 4. God is able to make him & 
2 Cor. 1. 24. by faith ye s. Rom. 11. 20. 
Eph. 6. 13. having done all tos. 14. s. 
1 Pet. 5. 12. true grace of God wherein ye s. 
Rev. 3. 20. behold, I s. at the door and knock 
Nah. 1. 6. stand before, 1 Sam. 6.20. Luke 21. 
36. Rom. 14%10. Rev. 20. 12. 
1 Cor. 16, 13. stand fast in the faith 
Gal. 5. 1.—in the liberty wherewith Christ 
Phil. 1. 27.—in one spirit, 4. 1.—in the Lord 
1 Thess. 3. 8. we live, if ye—in the Lord 
2 Thess. 2. 15.—and hold the traditions 
Ps. 1. 5. stand in, 4. 4. and 24, 3. 
Ex. 14. 13. stand still, see salvation, 2 Chr. 
20.17. Josh 10. 12. Zech. 11. 16. 
Ps. 1. 1. standeth, 26. 12. and 33. 11. Pr. 8. 2. 
Song 2, 9, Is, 3. 13. 
Ps. 119. 161. my heart s. in awe of thy word 
Rom. 14, 4. to his own master he s. or falleth 
1 Cor. 10. 12. thinketh he s. take heed lest 
2 Tim. 2. 19. foundation of God s. sure 
James 5. 9. behold, Judge s, at the door 
STAR, Num, 24. 17. Mat. 2. 2. 
Judges 5. 20. stars in their courses fought 
Job 25. 5. s. are not pure in his sight 
38. 7. when the morning s. sang together 
Dan. 12. 3. shall shine as s, forever 
Jude 13. wandering s. to whom is darkness 
Rev. 12. 1. on her head a crown of twelve 8 
STATURE, Mat. 6. 27. Eph. 4. 13. 














ST 


STATUTES and laws, Neh 2 14 
Ps. 19.8. the s. of the Lord are right 
Ezek. 20. 25. s. not good, 33. 15. s. of life 
Mic. 6. 16, the s. of Omri are kept 
Ex. 15. 26. his statutes, Deut. 6. 17. 2 Kings 
17. 15. Ps, 18. 22. and 105. 45, 
1 Chr. 29. 19. thy statutes, Ps. 119. 12. 16, 23, 
26, 33, 54, 64, 68, 71, 117. 
STAY, Ps. 18. 18. Song 2. 5. Is. 10. 20. and 
26. 3. and 27. 8. and 48. 2. and 50. 10. 
STEAD, Gen. 4. 25, and 22. 13. 
30. 2. Jacob said, am I in God’s s. 
Job.16. 4. if your soul were in my soul’s s. 
Pr. 11. 8. the wicked cometh in his s. 
2 Cor. 5. 20. we pray you in Christ’s s, 
STEAL, Ex. 20. 15. Lev. 19. 11. 
Pr. 6. 30. if he s. to satisfy his sous 
30. 9, lest I be poor, and s. and take 
Jer 23. 30. 1am against the prophets, saith 
the Lord, that s. my word 
Mat 6 19 where thieves break through and 


s. 
Eph, 4. 28, let him that stele, s, no more 


"+ Pr. 9. 17. stolen waters are sweet 


STEDFAST, Job 11 15. Dan. 6, 26. 
Ps. 78. 8. spirit was not s. with God, 37. 
Acts 2. 42, continued s, in apostles’ doctrine 
1 Cor, 15. 58. be ye s. immoveable, always 
Heb, 3. 14. hold our confidence s. to end 
1 Pet. 5. 9. whom resist s. in the’faith 
Col. 2. 5. stedfastness, 2 Pet. 3. 17. 
STEPS, Ex. 20. 26. Ps. 12. 36. 
Ps. 37. 23. s. of good men ordered by Lord 
31. none cf his s. shall slide 
44. 18. neither our s. declined from 
119. 133. order my s. in thy word 
Pr. 16. 9. but the Lore directeth his 8, 
Jer.d0, 23. not in man to direct his s. 
Rom. 4. 12. walk in the s. of that faith 
1 Pet. 2. 21. we should follow his s. 
STEWARD, Luke 12. 42. and 16.2. 1 Cor, 
4. 1, Tit. 1, 7. 1 Pet. 4. 10. 
STIFF, neck, Deut. 31. 27. Jer 17. 23. 
Ex. 32.9 stif-necked people, 33. 3, 5. and 34 
9. Deut. 9. 6, 13, and 10, 16. 
Acts 7, 51.—ye do always resist Holy Ghost 
2 Chr, 36. 13. he stiffened his neck 
STILL, Ex. 15. 16. Ps. 8.2. and 139. 18 
Ps. 4. 4. be s. Jer. 47 6. Mark 4. 39. 
46. 10. be s, and know that Iam God 
83. 1. keep not silence. be nots. O God 
Is. 30. 7. their strength is to sit s, 
Rev..22. 11. be unjust s. be filthy s. holy s. 
Ps. 65. 7. stilleth noise of the sea, 89, 9. 
STING, 1 Cor. 15. 55,56, Rev. 9. 10. 
Pr. 23. 32. it stings like an aduer 
STINK, Ps. 38. 5, Is. 3. 24. 
STIR up, Num. 24. 9. Job 17. 8. 
Ps, 35, 23. s. up thyself, awake, &0. 2. 
78. 38. did not s. up all his wrath 
Song 2.7. that ye s. notup, nor, 3.5. and 8. 4. 
2 Tim. 1.6 s. up gift of God that is in thee 
2 Pet. 1. 13. think it meet to s. you up 
STONE of Israel, Gen. 49. 24. 

Ps, 118. 22. s. which the builders refused 
Is. 8. 14, as. of stumbling, Rom. 9. 32, 33. 
28. 16. a tried. s. a precious corner s. 
Dan. 2. 34, a s. was ent out without hands 

Hab. 2. 1]. 8. shall ery out of the wall 
Zech. 3. 9. on one s. shall be seven eyes 
Mat. 3. 9. of these s. to raise up children 
7. 9. if ask bread will he give him as. 
Luke 19 40. s. would immediately cry out 
1 Pet. 2. 4. living s. 6. chief corner s, 
2. 5. ye as lively s. are built spiritual 
Ezek. 11. 19. stony, Mat. 13. 5. 
STORE, | Cor 16.2.1 Tim 6.19 
Luke J2. 24. store-house, Ps, 33. 7 
STORM, Ps. 55. 8. and 83. 15. 
Ps, 107. 39, he maketh the s. a calm 
Is. 4. 6. covert from s. 25. 4. refuge from 3 
Nah. 1. 3. the Lord hath his way in thes. 
Mark 4. 37. arose a great s. Luke 8, 23, 
Ps. 148. 8. stormy wind fulfilling his word 
STOOP, Job 9. 13. Pr. 12.25. Mark 1.7. 
STOUT hearted, Ps. 76. 5. {s. 46. 12. 
Is. 10. 12. punish the fruit of the s. heart 
Dan. 7. 20. look was more s. than his fellow 
Mal. 3. 13. words have been s. against me 
Is. 9. 9. say in pride and stouwtness of heart 
STRAIGHT, Josh. 6. 5. Jer. 31. 9. 
Ps. 5. 8. make thy way s. before my face 
Eccl. 1. 15. the crooked cannot be made 3 
7. 31. who can make that s. 
Is. 40. 3. make s.a highway, 4. crooked be 
made s. 42. 16. and 45, 2. Luke 3. 5. 
Luke 3. 4. way of Lord, make his paths s 
Heb. 12. 13. make s. paths for your feet 
STRAIN ata gnat, Mat, 23. 24, 
STRAIT, 2 Sam. 24. 14. Job 20. 22. and 36 
16. Is. 49. 20. Phil. 1. 23. 
Mat. 7. 13. enter in at the s. gate, 14, 
Job 18. 7. steps straitened, Pr. 4. 12 
Mic. 2. 7. ia the Spirit of the Lord # 
Luke J2 50. how am Ls. till it be 


sT 


Cor, 6. 12 not s. in us, #. in your own 
STRANGE, Ex. 21. 8. and 30. 9. Lev. 10. 1. 
Ps. dL. 9, Jer. 2. 21. uuke 5. 26. Heb, 1. 9. 
1 Pet. 4. 12. Jude 7. 
Job 31. 3. is not a s. punishment to workers 
Ts. 28. 21. do his s. work, bring his s. act 
Hos. 8. 12. law counted as as. thing 
Zeph. 1.8. clothed with ¢ apparel 
Heb. 12. 9. carried about with s. doctrines 
1 Pet. 4. 4. think it s. that you run not 
Judges 11. 2. strange women, Pr. 2. 16. and 5. 
2, 20. and 6. 24, and 20. 16. and 23.27. and 
27. 13. Ezra 10.2, Il. 
Gen 23 4. stranger and sojourner, Ps. 39 12. 
and 119, 19. 1 Chr. 29. 15, 
Pr. 14. 10. as. doth not meddle with his 
Jer 14.8 why should thou be as as. 
Mat. 25. 35. | was as. and ye took me in 
Luke 17. 18. to give God glory save this s. 
John 10. 5. as. will they not follow 
Ps, 105. 12. very few and strangers in it 
146. 9. the Lord preserveth the s. 
Eph, 2. 12. s. from the covenant of proinise 
19. ye are no more s. and foreigners 
Heb LI. 13. confessed they were s. on earth 
13. 2. not forgetful to entertain s. 
} Pet. 2. Ll. beseech you as s. and pilgrims 
STRANGLED, Acts 15. 20, 29. and 21. 25. 
Job 7. 15. my soul chooseth strangling 
STREAM, Is. 30. 33. and 66. 12. Dan. 7. 10 
Amos 5, 24. Luke 6. 48, 
Ps, 46. 4. streams, 126.4. Song 4 15 Is. 30. 
25. and 33. 21. and 35. 6. 
SIREET, Rev. 11. 8. and 21. Ql. and 22, 2. 
Pr. 1. 20. streets, Song 3. 2. Luke 14. 21. 
STRENGTH, Gen. 49. 24. Ex. 13. 3. 
Ex. 15. 2. the Lord is my s. and my song, Ps. 
18.2. and 28. 7. and 118. 14. fs. 12 2. 
Judges 5. 21. soul thou hast trodden dotvas 
1 Sam. 2. 9. by s. shall no man prevail 
15. 29. the S. of tsrael will not lie 
Job 9. 19. if L speak of s. lo, he is strong 
12. 13. with him is wisdom and s. 16 
Ps. 18. 32. girded me with s. 39. 
27. 1. the Lord is the s. of my life 
29. 11 Lord will give s. to his people 
33. 16. mighty are not delivered by s. 
39. 13. spare me that I may recover s. 
46. 1. God is our refuge ands. 81. 1. 
68 31. ascribe s. to Gd, 35. God giveths. 
73 25 God is the s. of my heart, 43. 2. 
@ 5. blessed whose s. is in thee 
7 they go from s. to s. every one 
$3 1 the Lord is clothed with s. 
96 6. s. and beauty are in his sanctuary 
138 3. strengthen me with s. iu my soul 
140. 7. the Lord, the $s. of my salvation 
Pr. 10. 29 way of the Lord is s. to upright 
Eccl. 9. 16. wisdom is better than s. 
1%. ‘0. ifiron be blunt, must put more s. 
as, 25, 4. s. to the poor and s. to needy 
Qc 4. in Lord Jehovah is everlasting s. 
40 29. that have no might increaseth s. 
45 24.in Lord have [ righteousness and s. 
Joel 3. 16. Lord is s. of children of fsrael 
Luke 1. 51. shewed s. with his arm 
Rom. 5. 6. when we were yet without s. 
1 Vor. 15. 55. s. of sin is the law 
2 or. 1. 8. pressed ont of measure, above s. 
Rey. 3. 8. thou hast a little s. and kept 
5, 12. worthy is the Lamb to receive s. 
12, 10. now is come salvation and s. 
17. 13. give their s. to beast 
1 Chr. 16, LL. his strength, Ps. 33. 17. Is. 63.1. 
Hos. 7. 9. and 12. 3. 
Gen. 49. 24. in strength, Job 9. 4 and 36. 5. 
Ps. 71. 16. and 103. 20. and 147. 10. Is. 33. 
6 


Sen. 49. 3. my strength, Ex. 15, 2, 2 Sam. 22. 
33. Job 6. 12. Ps. 8. 1, 2. and 19, 14. and 28. 
7 and 38. 10. and 43. 2. and 59. 17. and 62. 
7 and 7).9. and 99.4. and 102.23. and 118. 
14 and 144. 1. Is. 12. 2. and 27. 5. and 49. 
4,5. Jer. 16. 19. Hab. 3. 19, 2 Cor. 12. 9. 

Ps. 37. 39. their strength, 89.17. Pr. 20. 29. Is. 
30. 7. and 40. 31. 

Ps. 8. 2. thy strength, 86. 16. and 110. 2. Pr. 
24. 10. and 31. 3. [s. 17. 10. and 63, 15. 
Mark 14. 32. Dent. 33, 25. 

Neh. 8 10. your strength, Ts. 23. 14. and 30. 
15. Ezek. 24. 21. Lev. 2%. 20. 

Ps. 20 2. Lord strensthen thee out of Zion 

97. 14. wait on Lord, he shall s. your 
heart 
31. 24. of good courage, he shall s. your 
heart 
41. 3. Lord s. him on bed of languishing 
119. 28. s. me according to thy word 
ls 35. 3. 8. yethe weak hands 
41. 10. I wills, thee, 54, 2. s. thy stakes 
Dan. Ll. 1. stood to confirm anv s. him 
Zech. 10. 12. | will s. them in the Lord 


ST 


1 Sam. 23. 16. strengthened his hand in God 
Ezek. 34. 4 the diseased have ye nots 
Eph. 3. 16..s. with might, Col. 1.11. | 
2 Tim. 4. 17. Lord stood with me and s. me 
Ps. 138. 3. thou s. me with s. in my soul 
104. 15, bread which strengtheneth man 
Phil. 4. 13. through Christ who s. me 
STRETCH thy hands, Job 11. 13. 
Amos 6. 4. that s. themselves on couches 
Mat. 12. 13. s. forth thy hand 
John 21, 18. thou shalt s. forth hands 
Gen. 22, 10. stretched forth his hand, Is. 5.25. 
I Kings 17. 21. s. himself upon the child 
1 Chr. 21. 16. drawn sword s. over Jerusalem 
Is. 5. 25, hand is s. out still, 9. 12, and 10. 4. 
Rom. 10 2]. all day I have s. forth hands 
Job 15. 25. he stretcheth out his hand 
Pr. 31. 20. she s. out her hand to the poor 
Is. 40. 22. s. out the heavens asa curtain, 42. 
5. and 44, 24. and 45. 12. and 51. 13, Jer. 
-10. 12. and 5}. 15. Zech. 12. 1. 
STRIFE between me, Gen. 13. 8. 
Ps. 80. 6. makest us a s, to our neighbours 
Pr. 10. 12.hatred stirreth up s. 
15. 18. the wrathful man stirreth up s. 
16, 28. froward man soweth s. 
20. 3. it is an honour to cease from s. 
26, 20. where no tale-bearer s. ceaseth 
28. 25. a proud heart stirreth up s. 
29, 22. an angry man stirreth ups. 
30. 33. forcing of wrath, bringeth 3. 
Is. 58. 4. ye tust for s. and debate 
Jer. 15. 10. hast borne me a man of s. 
Luke 22, 24. there was as. among them 
Rom. 13. 13. not ins. and envying 
1 Cor. 3. 3, among you envying, s. divisions 
Gal. 5. 20. wrath, s. sedition, heresies 
Phil. t. 15. preach Christ of s. and envy 
2. 3. let nothing be done through s. 
1 Tin. 6. 4. whereof cometh envy, s. railing 
2 Tim. 2. 23. gender s. 2 Cor. 12. 20. 
James'3. 14. bitter envying, und s. 16. 
STRIKE hands, Job 17. 3. Pr. 6. 1. 
Pr. 17. 26. not good tos. princes for equity 
Is. lL. 5. why be stricken any more, Jer. 5.3 
53. 4. we did esteem him s. of God 
1 Tim. 3. 3. a bishop, no striker, Tit. 1. 7. 
STRIPES, Is. 53. 5. 1 Pet. 2. 24. Pr. 17, 10. 
and 20, 30. Luke 12. 47, 48. 
STRIVE, Ex. 21. 18, 22. Job 33, 13. 
Gen. 6. 3. my Spirit shall not always s 
Pr. 8. 30. s. not without cause 
Hos. 4. 4. let no man s. nor reprove 
Mat. 12. 19. he shall not s. nor cry 
Luke 13. 24. s. to enter in at strait gate 
2 Tim. 2. 24. servant of Lord must not s. 
Is. 45. 9. woe unto him that striveth with his 
Phil. 1. 27. striving together for faith of 
Heb. 12. 4. resisted unto'blood, s. against sin 
STRONG this day, Josh. 14. 11. 
Ps. 24. 8. Lord is s. and mighty in battle 
30.7. made my mountain to stand s 
31. 2. be thou my s. rock 
71. 7. thou art my s. refuge, 3. 
10. 15. rich man’s wealth is his s. city 
11. 16. s. men retain riches 
14, 96. in fear of Lord is s. confidence 
18. 10. name of the Lord is as. tower 
24. 5. a wise man is s. and increaseth 
Eccl. 9. 11. battle is not to s. 12. 3. s. men 
Song 8. 6. love is 8. as death 
Is. 1. 31. s. shal! be as tow and burn 
26.1. we have as. city, 60. 22, 
35. 4. be s. fear not, behold your God 
53. 12. shall divide the spoil with s. 
Jer. 50 34. their Redeemer is s. 18. 8. 
Joel 3. 10. let the weak say Tam s. 
Luke 11. 21. s. man armed keepeth house, 22. 
Rom. 4, 20s. in faith, giving glory to God 
15. 1. we that are s. ought to bear 
2 Cor. 12. 10. when [am weak then am 1s, 
Heb. 11. 34. out of weakness made s. 
1 Johw 2. 14. ye are s. and th® word of God 
Is. 35. 4. be strong, Hag. 2. 4. 1 Cor. 16. 13. 
Eph. 6. 10. 2 Tim. 2. 1. 
1 Cor. 1, 25. stronger than men, 10. 22. 
Job 17. 9. clean hands shall be s. and s, 
Jer. 20. 7. thou art s. than Tf 
STUBBLE, Job 13. 25. and 21. 18. Ps. 83. 13. 
Ts. 33. 11. Mal. 4. 1. 1 Cor. 3. 12. 
STUBBORN, Deut. 21. 18. Ps. 78. 8. 
1 Sam. 15. 23. stubbornness, Deut. 9. 27. 
STUDY, Eccl. 12. 12. 1 Thess. 4. 11. 2 lim 
2.15. Pr. 15. 28. and 24. 2, 
STUMBLE, foot shall not, Pr. 3. 23. 
4, 12. when thou runnest, shalt not s. 
19. wicked know not at what iuey 8. 
Is. 5. 27. none shall be weary nor s. 
8. 15, many shall s. and fall and be taken 
28. 7. they err in vision, they s. in judg- 


Pr. 


ment 
Mal. 2. 8. caused many tos at the law 


Luke 22, 32. when converted s thy brethren} 1 Pet. 2. 8. which s. at the word 


I Pet. 5, 10. God of grace stablish. s. you 
Rev. 3 2. 3, the things that remain 


Rom. Y. 32. they stumbled at that s. stone 
John 11. 9. walk in the day, he stumbleth 





Stu 


Rom, 14, 21. whereby thy brothers, == 
Is. 8. 14. stumbling, 1 John 2.10, > 
Lev. 19. 14, stumbling-block, Is. 8. 14. and 57 
14, Jer. 6.21. Ezek. 3. 29, and 7. 19. and 
14 3.4, 7. Rom. 9, 32, 33. and 11. 9, and 
14. 13. 1 Cor. 1. 23. and 8. 9. Rev. 2. 14.: 
SUBDUE our iniquities, Mic. 7. 19. ’ 
Ps. 81. 14. [ wouid soon s. their enemies 
Phil. 3. 21. able to s. all things to himself 
Heb. LI. 33. through faith subdued kin 
SUBJECT, devils are, Luke 10. 17, 
Rom, 8.7. nots. to law of God, 20. 8. to va~ 


nity te 
13. 1. every soul be s. to higher power, 


5. 
1 Cor. 14, 32. spirit of prophets s. to prophets 
15, 28. Bon shell beste to him that put 

Eph. 5. 24. as church is s. to Christ 

Tit. 3. 1. to be s.to principalities and powers 

Heb. 2. 15. all their life-time s, to bondage 

James 5. 17. Elias, a man s. to like passions 

1 Pet. 2. 18. servants be s. to your masters 

3.22. angels and powers made s, to 
him 
5. 5. all ye be s. one to another 

1 Cor. 9. 27. subjection, 1 Vim, 2. 11, and 3. 4. 
Heb. 2.5, 8. and 12. 9. 1 Pet. 3. 1, 5. 

SUBMIT, Gen. 16. 9. Ps. 18, 44, and 66. 3, 

“and 68, 30. and 81. 15. 

1 Cor. 16, 16. submit yourselves, Eph. 5.21. 22. 
Col. 3. 18. Heb, 13. 17. James 4. 7. 1 Pet. 2. 
13, and 5. 5. 

Roin, 10. 3. have not submitted to righteous- 
ness 

SUBSCRIBE, Is. 44. 5. Jer. 32. 44. 

SUBSTANCE, Gen. 7. 4. and 15. 14. 

Deut. 33. 11. bless, Lord, his s. 

Job 30, 22. thou dissolvest my s. 

Ps. 139. 15. my s. was not hid from thee, 16. 

Pr. 3. 9. honour the Lord with thy # 

8. 21. cause those that love me, to inherit 


8. 
Hos. 12. 8. I have found me out s. 
Luke 8. 3. ministered to him of their s. 
Heb. 10. 34. in heaven a more endurin 
11. 1. faith is the s. of things ho; 
SUBTIL, Gen. 3. 1. Pr. 7. 10. 
Acts 13. 10, subtilty, 2 Cor. 11, 3. Pr. 1. 4. 
SUBVERT, Lam. 3. 36. Tit. 1. ll. and 3. 11 
Acts 13, 24. subverting souls, 2 Tim, 2. 14, 
SUCK, Gen. 21. 7. Deut. 32. 13. and 33, 19, 
Job 20. 16. 8. poison of asps and vipers 
Is. 60. 16. s. milk of Gentiles and breast of 
kings, 66. 11. s and be satisfied, 12. 
Mat. 24. 19. woe t’ them that give s. in - 
Luke 23, 29. blessed are paps which neves 
gave s. 
11. 27. blessed are paps thou hast suck 
d 


8. 
for 


e 
Is. 11. 8. sucking child, 49. 15. 
Ps, 8. 2. suckling, Lam. 2. 11 and 4.4 
SUDDEN, Pr. 3. 25. 1 Thess. 5. 3. 
SUFFER, Ex. 12. 23. Lev. 19. 17. 
Ps, 55, 22. never s. righteous to be moved 
89. 33. nor s. my faithfulness to fail 
12], 3. not s. thy foot to be moved 
Pr. 10. 3. not s. soul of righteous to fainish 
Mat. 16. 21. he must s. many things 
17. 17. how long shall T's. you 
19. 14. s. little children to come unto 
Rom. 8. 17. if so be that we s. with him 
1 Cor. 4. 12. being persecuted, we s. it 
10. 13. God will not s. you to be tempy- 
d 


€ 
Phil. 1. 29. but also to s. for his sake 
2 Tim. 2. 12. if we s. we shall reign 
Heb. 11. 25. choosing rather to s. affliction 
13. 3. remember them who s. adversity 
22, s. the word of exhortation 
1 Pet. 4, 15. let none s. a murderer 
19. them that s. according to will of 


God 
Ps. 105. 14, he suffered no man to do wrong 
Acts 14. 16. 8. all to walk in his own ways 
16. 7. the Spirit s. them not 

Phil. 3. 8. for whom T s. toss of all things 

Heb. 5. 8. learned obedience by things he s 

1 Pet. 2. 21. 8. for us, leaving us an example 

3. 18. Christ nath s. once for sins 
5. 10. after ye have s. a while 

Mat. 11. 12. suffereth, 1 Cor. 13. 4. 

Rom. 8. 18. sufferings, 2 Cor. 1.5,6 Phil. 3 
10. Col. 1. 24. Heb. 2. 10, 1 Pet. L 11 and 
4. 13. and 5.1. 

SUFFICE, | Pet. 4. 3. John 14.8 

Mat. 6. 34. sufficient to the day is the evil 

2 Cor. 2. 16. who is s. for these things 

3.5. we are not s. of ourselves 
12. 9. my. grace is s. for thee 

lob 20. 22. sufficiency, 2 Cor. 3. 5. and 9.8 

SUM, Ps. 139. 17. Ezek. 28. 12. Heb 8, 1 

SUMMER and winter not cease, Gen, 8 22 

Ps. 74. 17. thou hast made s. and winter 

Pr. 6. 8. provideth her meat in the s. 

10, 5. he that aria ‘ns isa wise sou 


sw 


8. 18 6. fowls shall s. and wintgr on them 
Jer. 8 20. harvest is past and s. ended 
Zech. 14. 8. living waters in s. and winter 
SUMPTUOUSLY, fared, Luke 16. 19. 
SUN, stand thou still, Josh. 10. 12 
Ps, 19. 4 he set a tabernacle for the s 
74 16 prepared the light and the s. 
304, ly. the s. knoweth his going down 
. 121,6.s. not smite thee by day, Is. 49. 10. 
136. 8. s. to rule the day, Gen. 1. 16. 
Excl 12.2. while s. or stars be not darkened 
Song 1. 6. because the s. hath lookéd on me 
6. 10. fair as the moon, clear as the s. 
Is 30 26. light of the s. shall be seven fold 
38. 8. the s. returned ten degrees 
606 19. the s. no more thy light by day 
20. thy s. shall no more go down 
Jer 31. 35. giveth the s. for a light by day 
Ma 4 2 shall the S. of righteousness arise 
Mat... < hiss, to rise on evil and good 
‘ 13, 43 shine as the 8. in the kingdom 
Cer. 15. 41. there is one glory of the s. 


Eph. 4. 26. let not s. go down on thy wrath: 


Rey. 10. 1. his face as s. 1. 16. Mat. 17. 2. 

7. 16. neither the s. light on them 

21. 23. city had no need of the s. 22.5. 
SUPERFLUITY of naughtiness, James 1. 


21. 
SUPERSTITION, Acts 25. 19. & 17, 22. 
SUP, Luke 17. 8. Rev. 3.20. Hab. 1. 9. 
Luke 14. 16. certain man made a great sup- 


per 
1 Cor. 11. 20. to eat Lord’s s. Luke 22. 20. 
Rev. 19. 9. to marrage s. 17. s. of great God 
SUPPLICATION, | Kings 8. 28. & 9.3. Job 
8.5 & 9.15. Ps. 6.9. & 30.8. & 55.1. & 
142. 1. & 119. 170. Dan. 6. 11. & 9, 20. Hos. 
12. 4. Zech. 12. 10. Eph. 6. 18. Phil. 4. 6. 
1 Tim. 2. 1. & 5. 5. Heb. 5. 7. 
SUPPLY spirit of Jesus Christ, Phil. 1. 19. 
Phil. 4. 19. my God shall s. all your need 
2 Cor. 9. 12. supplieth, Eph. 4. 16. 
SUPPORT the weak, Acts 20.35. 1 Thess. 


5. 14. 
SUPREME, | Pet. 2. 13. 
SURE, Gen. 23. 17. 1 Sam. 25, 28. 
2 Sam. 23. 5. ordered in all things and 8. 
Neh. 9. 38. we make as. covenant 
Ps 19. 7. testimony of Lord is s. making 
93. 5. thy testimonies are very s. 
111.7. all his commandments are very s. 
Pr. 11. 15. he that hateth suretyship is s. 
18. righteousness shal! be a s. reward 
Is. 22, 23, 25. 8. place, 28. 16. s. foundation 
' $32. 18. s. dwellings, 33. 16. water be s. 
55. 3. s. mercies of David, Acts 13. 34. 
John 6. 69. we believe, and are s. that thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God 
Rom. 4. 16. promise might he s. to all the 
2Tim 2. 19. foundation of God standeth s. 
2 Pet. 1. 10. make calling and elections, 
19 havea more s word of prophecy 
SURETY for thy servant, Ps. 119. 122. 
Heb. 7. 22. Jesus made s. of better testament 
SURFEITING and drunkenness, Luke 21. 


34. 
SURPRISED the hypocrites, Is. 33. 14. 
SUSTAIN, Ps 55. 22. Pr. 18. 14. 
Ps. 3.5. sustamed, Is. 59. 16. 

WALLOW, Ps. 84. 3. Jer. 8. 7. 
Ts. 25. 8. he will s. up death in victory 
Mat. 23. 24. strain at agnat, and s. a camel 
Ex. 15. 12. earth swallowed them, Num. 16. 


32. 
Ps. 124. 3. they had s. us up quick 
2 Cor. 2.7. be s. up with overmuch sorrow 
5. 4. mortality be s. up of life 
SWEAR, Num. 30.2. Deut. 6. 13. 
Is. 45. 23. to me every tongue shall s. 
65. 16. shall s. by the God of truth 
Jer. 4. 2. shalt s. Lord liveth in truth, 12. 16. 
Zeph. 1.5. s. by Lord, ands. by Malcham 
Mat. 5, 34. s. not at all, James 5. 12. 
Ps. 15. 4. swearcth to his own hurt 
Eccl. 9. 2. that s. as he that feareth an oath 
Zech. 5. 3. every cne that s. shall be cut off 
Jer. 23. 10. because of swearing, land mourn- 
eth 
Hos 4. 2. by s. and lying they break out 
10. 4 s. falsely in making a covenant 
Mal. 3. 5. f wiii be a witness against false s 
SWEAT, Gen. 3. 19. Luke 22. 44. 
BWEET, Job 20. 12. Ps 55. 14. 
Bs. 104. 34. meditation of him shall be s. 
Jiy¥ 03. how s. thy words to my taste 
Pr. 3. 24 thy sleep shall bes. Jer. 31. 26. 
9.17 stoler. waters are s. 20. 17. 
13, 19. desir) accomplished, is s. to the 
soul 
97.7. to hungry every bitter thing is s. 
Eccl. 5. 12. sleep of labouring man is s 
11. 7. tenly the light ia s 
Borg 2 8 his fruit was s. to my taste 
“ 14, 8. is thy voice and contenance 


TA 


Song 5. 16. his mouth is most s. 

Is. 5. 20. put bitter for s. and s. for bitte: 
Phil. 4. 18. odour of as. smell 

Rey 10. 9. in thy mouth s. as honey 

Ps. 19. 10. sweeter than honey, 119. 193. 
Judges 14. 14 sweetness, Pr. 16.21. & 27.9 
SWELLING, Jer. 12. 5. 2 Pet. 2. 18. 
SWIFT, Dent. 28. 49. Job 9. 26. 

Eccl. 9. 1). the race is not to the 8. 

Rom 2, 15. feet ares. to shed blood. Pr. 6. 18. 
James 1. 19. s. to hear, slow to speak 

2 Pet, 2. 1. bring on themselves s. destruction 
Job 7. 6, days svifter than a shuttle, 9. 25, 

| Ps. 147. 15 swiftly, Joel 3. 4. 

SWIM, 2 Kings 6. 6. Ps. 6. 6. Ezek. 47. 5, 
SWORD, Ex. 32.27 Lev. 26. 24. 

Gen. 3, 24. cherubims and a flaming s. 
Deut. 33. 29. s."of thy excellency 

Jud 3 7, 20. s. of the Lord, and of Gideon 
2 Sam. 12. 10. s. shalt never depart from 
Ps, 17. 13. from the wicked which is thy s. 

149 6. two-edged s. in their hands 
Song 3. 8. every man hath his s. on his thigh 
Jer. 9. 16. [ will send as. after them 

15, 2. such as are for s. to the s. 43. 11. 
Ezek. 21. 13. what if s. contemn the rod 
Zech. 11. 17. the s. shall be upon his arm 

13. 7. awake, Os. against my shepherd 
Mat. 10. 34. came not to send peace, but s. 
Luke 2. 35, as. shall pierce through thy soul 
Rom. 13. 4. he beareth not the s. in vain 
Eph. 6. 17. s. of Spirit is the word of God 
Heb. 4. 12. word is sharper than any two- 
: edged s. 
Rey. 1. 16. went a sharp two-edged s. 19.15. 
Ps, 55.21. swords, 59. 7. Pr. 30. 14. Is. 2. 4. 

Ezek, 32. 27. Joel 3. 10. 

SWORN by myself, Gen. 22. 16. 
Ps. 24. 4. that hath not s. deceitfully ~ 

119. 106. [ have s. and will perform it 

SYNAGOGUE, Ps. 74. 8. Mat. 6.5. & 23. 6. 
Luke 7. 5. John 9. 22, & 18.20. Acts 15.21. 
Rey. 2.9 & 3.9. 

T 

TABERNACLE, Ex. 26. 1. & 29. 43. 

Job 5, 24, thy t. shall be in peace 

Ps. 15. 1. who shall abide in thy t. 

27. 5. in secret of hist. shall hé hide me 
Pr. 14. 11. t. of the upright shall flourish 
Is. 33, 20. a t. shall not be taken down 
Amos 9. 11. raise up t. of David, Acts 15. 16. 
2 Cor. 5. 1. if our earthly house of this t. 

4. we that are in this t. do groan 

Heh. 8. 2. minister of the true t. 

2 Pet. 1. 13. [am in this t. 14. put off my t. 

Rev. 2), 3, the t. of God is with men 

Job 12. 6, tabernacles of robbers prosper 

Ps. 84. 1. how amiable are thy t. 

118. 15. salvation is in t. of the righteous 
Heb. 11. 9. dwell in t. with Isaac and Jacob 
TABLE, Ex. 25. 23, Job 36. 16, 

Ps. 23. 5. prepared a t. before me 

69, 22. let their t. become a snare 

128. 3. olive plants round about thy t. 
Pr. 3. 3. write them on the t. of thy heart 
Song |. 12. while the king sitteth at his t. 
Jer. 17. 1. sin is graven ont of their heart 
Mal. 1. 7. t. of the Lord is contemptible 
Mat. 15. 27. crumbs fall from master’s t. 

1 Cor. 10. 21. partakers of Lord’s t. and t. 

of devils 

Deut. 10. 4. tables, 5. Heb. 9. 4. 2 Chr. 4. 8, 
19. Is, 28, 8. Ezek. 40. 41. 

Hab. 2. 2. write, make it plain upon t. 

Acts 6.4%. leave word of God, and serve t. 

2 Cor. 3. 3. not in t. of stone, but fleshly t. 

TAKE yon fora people, Ex. 6. 7. 

20. 7. 1 0t t. name of the Lord in vain 
34. 9. t. us for thine inheritance 

Ps. 27. 1S. the Lord will t. me up 

5). 11. t. not thy holy Spirit from me 

116. 12. IT will t. the cup of salvation 

119. 43. t. not the word of truth out of 

my-mouth 
Tlos. 14, 2.t. with you words; say t. away 
Mat. 16. 21. t. up his cross and follow me 
18. 16. t. with thee one or two more 
23. would t. account of his servants 
20. 14. t. that is thine, and go thy way 
26. 26. t. eat, this is my body, 1 Cor. 11. 

24, 

Luke 12. 19. t. thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
Eph 6. 13. t. the whole armour of God, 17. 
Rey. 3. 11. that no man t. thy crown 

Ex. 23, 25. take away, Josh. 7. 13. 2 Sam. 24. 
10. 1 Chr. 17. 13. Job 7. 21. & 32, 22. & 36. 
18, Ps, 58. 9. Is. 58. 9. Jer. 15. 15. Hos. 1. 
6. & 4. 1). & 14.2. Arus 4.2. Mal. 2. 3. 
Luke 17. 31. John 1.2% 1 John 3.5. Rev. 
22.19. 

| Deut. 4, 9. take heew, 11. 16, & 27.9. 2 Chron. 

19. 6. Ps. 39. 1. Is, 7. 4. Mal. 2. 15. Mat. 6. 
| 1. & 16.6, & 18, 10, 494..4, Mark 4. 24: & 











Th 


Mark 13. 33. Luke 8, 18, & 12. 15. 1 Cor 10 
12. Col. 4. 17. Heb. 3. 12. 2 Pet. 1. 19. 
Deut. 32. 41. take hold, Ps. 69. 24. Is. 27. 5. & 
56. 4. & 64.7. Zech. L. 6. 
Ps. 83. 3. taken crafty counsel against thy 
119. 111, thy testimony have It. 
Is. 53. 8. he wast. from prison and judgment 
Lam, 4. 20. the anointed was t. in their pits 
Mat. 21. 43. kingdom of God t. from you 
24. 40. one shall be t. the other left 
Mark 4. 25. shall be t. that which he hath 
Acts I. 9. t. up into heaven, 11. 22, 
2 Tim. 2. 2h. t. captive by him 
Is. 6. 7. thy iniquity is taken awa; 
16. 10. gladness is— : 
57. 1. merciful men are— 
Luke 10. 42. gocd part not be—from her 
2 Cor. 3. 16. when return to Lord, vail-— 
Ps. 40. 12. my iniguities taken hold of me 
119. 143. trouble and anguish have—of 
Pr. 1 19. taketh away, John 1. 29. & 10.18 a& 
15, 2. taketh from, 16. 22. 
Ps. 119. 9. by taking h-ed thereto according 
Mat. 6. 27. who by t. thought can add 
Rom. 7. 8. sin t. oceasion deceived, 11, 
Eph. 6. 16. above all, t. the shield of faith 
TALE, Ps, 90. 9. Ezek. 22.29. Luke 24 I1 
Ley. 19. 16. tale-bearer, Pr.11. 13. & 18.8. & 
20. 10. & 26, 20, 22. 
TALENTS, Mat. 18. 24, & 25. 15, 25. 
TALK of them when thou sittest, Deut. 6. 
A 
1 Sam. 2. 3. t. no more so exceeding proudly 
Job 13. 7. and t. deceitfully for him 
Ps. 71. 24. my tongue shaijl t. righteousness 
77. 12. [ will t. of thy doings 
105. 2. t. ye of all bis wondrous works 
145. 11. speak of glory and t. of thy pow 
er 
Jer. 12. 1. Jet me t. with thee of judgment 
John 14. 30, I will not t, much with you 
Ps. 37. 30. his tongue talketh of judgment 
Eph. 5. 4. filthiness,-nor foolish talking 
Tit. 1. 10. unruly and vain talkers 
TAME, Mark 5. 4. James 3, 7, 8. 
TARRY, | Chr. 19. 5.2 Kings 14, 10. 
Ps. 101.°7. liar not t. in my sight 
Pr. 23. 30. that t. long at wine 
Is. 46. 18. my salvation shal) not t. 
Jer, 14. 8. that tusneth aside to t. for a nigh 
Hab. 2. 3, though it t. wait for it 
Mat. 26. 38. t. ye here and watch with me 
John 21, 22. that he t. till | come 
1 Cor. 11. 33, come to eat, t. for one anothe 
Ps. 68. 12. she that tarried ut home divided 
Mat. 25. 5. while bridegroom t. aii siumbere 
Luke 2. 43. child Jesus t. beh nd in Jerus 
lem 
Acts 22. 16. why tarriest thou, arise be ba 
tized 
Ps. 40. 17. make no tarrying, 70.5. 
TASTE, Ex. 16.31. |. Sam. 14. 43. 

Job 6. 6. is any t. in the white of an egg 
Ps. 34, 8. Ot, and see that the Lord is ge 1 
119, 103. sweet are thy words to my 

Song 2. 3. his fruit was sweet to my t. 

Jer. 48, 11, his t. remained in him 

Mat. 16. 28. some shal) not t. of deatn 

Luke 14. 24. bidden, shall t. of my sup ear 

John 8. 52. keep my saying, never t. d: ith 

Col, 2. 21. touch not, t. not, handle not 

Heb. 2. 9. should t. death for every may 
6.4. t. heavenly gift, 5. t. good “ord 

of God 
1 Pet. 2. 3. if have tasted that Lord is yra 


cious 
TATTLERS, | Tim. 5. 13, 
TEACH, Ex. 4. 12. Lev. 10. 14 
Deut. 4. 9. t. them thy sons, 6. 7. & 11. 79. 
33. 10. they shall t. Jacob thy j idg 
ments 
1 Sam. 12. 23 t. the good way, 1 King 8 
36. 
2 Chr. 17. 7. to t. in the cities of Indah 
Job 21. 22. shall any t. God wisdom 
Ps. 25. 8. t. sinners in the way, 9. meek t. 
34 41. I will t. you fear of Lord, 32 8 
£4, 13, I will t. transgressors thy way 
90. 12. so t. us to number our days 
Ts, 2. 3. he will t. usof his ways, Mic. 4 2. 
Jer. 31. 34. t. more every man nis neighvom 
Mat. 28. 19. go and t. all nations, baptizing 
John 9. 34. wast born in sins, dost thou t. us 
14, 26. Holy Ghost shall t. you all things 
1 Cor. 4. 17. as I t. in every church 
1 Tim. 2. 12. I suffer not a woiaan to t. 
3.2. given to hospitality, apt to t. 
2 Tim. 2. 2. faithful men able to t. others 
Heb. 5. 12. have need that one « you 
1 John 2. 27. need not that any suan t. voo 
Joh 34. 32. what I see nat, teaci me 
Ps. 25. 4.—thy paths, 5. & 27. I1.--thy wer 
86. 11. & 119. 12.—thy statutes. 26. 04, te 
68, 124, 135.—good judgment, 108 -- thy 
judgments, 143 "3° do thy wil. 


rE 


TE 


4 Chr. 32. 22. taugnt good knowledge of the 1 Cor. 10. 9. neither let us t. Christ as some 
Lord 


or: 
Pe. 71. 17. thou hast t. me from my youth 
119. 171. when hast t. me thy statutes 
Eecl, 12. 9. he t the people knowledge 
Is, 29. 13. fear of me, t. by precepts of men 
54. 13. thy children shall be t. of Lord 
John 6, 45. they shall be all t. of God 
Acts 20. 20. t. you publicly and from house 
Gal. 6. 6. let him that is t. in the world 
1 Tness. 4.9 yourselves are t. of God to love 
Ps. 94. 18. teachest him out of thy law 
Mat. 22. 16. t. the way of God in truth 
Rom. 2. 21. t. another, t. not thyself 
Job 36. 22. who teacheth like him 
35. 11 who t. us more than beasts 
Ps 18. 34 t. my hands to war, 144. 1. 
94, 10. he that t. man knowledge 
{s. 48 17. Lord thy God t. thee to profit 
1 Cor 2. 13. words which man’s wisdom t. 
but which the Holy Ghost t. 
1 John 2. 27. same anointing t. you all things 
Hab. 2. 18. teacher, John 3.2. Rom, 2. 20. 1 
Tim. 2. 7.2 Tim. 1. 1. 
Ps. 119 99. teachers, Is. 30. 20. 
2 Tim. |. 3. heap to.themselves t. 
Tit. 2. 3. be t. of good thin 
Heb. 5. 12. ought to be t. of other 
2 Chron. 15. 3. without a teaching priest 
Mat. 15. 9. t. for doctrines commandments 
: of men 
28. 20. t. them to observe all things 
Col. 1. 28. t, every man in all wisdom 
3. 16. t. and admonishing one another 
Tit. 2. 12. t. us, that denying ungodliness 
TEAR, Ps. 50. 22. Hos. 5, 14. Job 16. 9, 
TEARS, Job 16. 20. Ps. 6. 6. Is. 38. 5. 
Ps. 56. 8. put my t. in thy bottle, 39. 12, 
80. 5. feedest them with the bread of t. 
126. 5. they that sow in t. shall reap in 
Is, 25. 8. wipe away all t. from offal! faces 
Jer. 9. 1. my eyes were a fountain of t. 
Luke 7, 38. to wash his feet with t. 
nar 20. 19. with many t. and temptations, 
ay 
2 Cor. 2. 4, of anguish, wrote with many t. 
2 Tim. 1. 4. being mindful of thy t. 
Heb. 5. 7. with strong crying and t. unto 
12. 17. though he sought it carefully 
with t. 
Rev. 7. 17. wipe all t. from their eyes, 21. 4. 
TEATS, Is. 32. 12. Ezek. 23. 3, 21. 
TEETH white with milk, Gen, 49. 12. 
Job 4. 10. t. broken, Ps. 3. 7. and 58. 6. 
Song 4. 2. t. are like a flock of sheep, 6. 6. 
si a 29. children’s t. set on edge, .Ezek. 
18. 2. 
Amos 4. 6. cleanness of t, in all cities 
Mat & 12. weeping and gnashing of t. 22. 
13. and 24, 51. and 25. 30. Ps. 112. 10. 
fELL it not in Gath, 2 Sam. 1. 20. 
Ps. 48. 13. t. it to the generation following 
Prov. 30. 4. what is his name if thou canst t. 
Mat. 8. 4. see thou t. no man, 16. 20. 
18. 15. t. him his fault, 17. t. the church 
John 3. 8. canst not t. whence it cometh 
4, 25. when he come, he will t. all 
things 
8. 14. ye cannot t. whence I eome 
2 Cor. 12. 2. in or out of body [ cannot t. 
Gal. 4. 16. because I t. you the truth 
Phil. 3. 18. now t. you even weeping 
Ps. 56. 8. thou fellest all my wanderings 
TEMPERANCE, Acts 24, 25. Gal. 5, 23. 2 
Pet. 1. 6. 
1 Cor. 9, 25. temperate, Tit. 1. 8. and Q. 2. 
TEMPLE, | Sam. 1. 9. 1 Kings 6. 5. 
Ps. 29. 9. in lis t. doth every one speak 
Jer. 7. 4. t. of the Lord, t. of Lord, are 
Mal. 3. 1. shall suddenly come to his t. 
Mat 12. 6. one greater than the t. is here 
John 2. 19. destroy this t. and in three days 
21, he spake of the t. of his body 
1 Cor. 3, 16. ye are the t. of God, 17. 
6 19. your body is the t. of Holy Ghost 
9. 13. live of the things of the t. 

2 Cer. 6. 16. what agreement hath t. of God 
with idols, ye are the t. of the living God 
Rev. 7. 15. serve him day and night in his t. 

11. 19. t. of God was opened in heaven 
21. 22. saw not. the Lord God and 
Lamb are the t. 
Song 4. 3 thy temples, 6.7. 
Acts 7. 48. Most High dwelleth not in t. 
TEMPORAL, 2 Cor. 4. 18. 
TEMPT Abraham God did, Gen. 22. 
Exod 17.2. wherefore do ye t. the Lord 
Deut. 6 16 ye shall not t. Lord vour God 
Is. 7, 12. f will not ask, nor will T t. Lord 
Mal. 3. 15. they that t. God are delivered 
Mat, 4.7, thou shalt not t. the Lord thy God 
22. 18. why t. ye me, shew me a penny 
Acis 5. 9. have agreed together to t. 
15. 10. why t. ye God to put a yoke on 
1 3 7.5. that Satan t. you not 






Exod. 17, 7. because they tempted the Loré 
Num. 14, 22. t. me now ten times. 
Ps. 78. 18. t. God in their heart, 106. 14, 
41. turned back, and t. God 
56. t. and provoked the Most High 
God 


95. 9. when your fathers t. me, Heb, 3. 9. 
Mat. 4. 1. in wilderness, to be t. of the devil 
Luke 10. 25. lawyer t. him, saying 
1 Cor, 10. 13. not suffer you to be t. above 
Gal. 6. 1. lest thou also be t, 

1 Thess. 3, 5, the tempter have t. you 
Heb. 2. 18. he is able to succour them that 


are t. 
4. 15. in all points t. as we are 
11,37. were sawn asunder, were t. slain 
James 1. 13. let no man say when he ist. I 
am t. of God: for God cannot be t. 
14. every man is t. when drawn 


away 
Mat. 16. 1. tempting him, 19.3. and 22, 35. 
Luke 11, 16. John 8. 6, 
Ps. 95. 8. as in the day of temptation 
Mat. 6, 13, lead us not into t. Luke 11. 4. 
Luke 4. 13. the devil had ended all the t. 
8. 13. in time of t. fall away 
1 Cor. 10, 15. nu t. taken you, but as is com- 
mon ; but will with the t. make a way to 
escape 
Gal. 4. 14. my t. in flesh despised not 
1 Tim. 6. 9. rich fall into t. and a snare 
Heb. 3. 8. in the day of t. in the wilderness 
James |. 12. blessed is he that endureth t. 
Rev. 3. 10, keep thee from the hour of t. 
Deut. 4. 34. temptations, 7. 19. Luke 22, 28. 
Acts 20. 19. James 1, 2. 1 Pet. 1. 6, 2 Pet. 
2. 9. 
Mat. 4. 3, tempter, 1 Thess. 3. 5. 
TENWVER, thine heart was, 2 Kings 22. 19. 
Eph. 4. 32. 
Luke 1. 78. t. mercy, James 5, 11. 
TENDETH, Prov. 10. 16. and 1). 19. and 19. 
23. and 11. 24. and 14. 23, and 21. 5. 
TENTS of Shem, dwell in, Gen. 9. 27. 
Num. 24. 5. how goodly are thy t. O Jacob 
1 Kings 12. 16. to your t. O f{srael, 2 Sam 
20. 1. 
Ps. 84. 10. than dwell in t. of wickedness 
120. & woe is me that I dwell in t. of 
Kedar 
Song 1. 8. feed kids beside shepherd’s t. 
TERRESTRIAL, celestial, | Cor. 15. 40. 
TERRIBLE, Exod. 34, 10. Deut. 1. 19. 
Deut. 7.21. a mighty God, and t. 10.17. Neh. 
1.5. and 4. 14. and 9. 32. Jer. 20. 11. 
Deut. 10. 21. done t, things, 2 Sam. 7. 23. 
Job 37. 22. with God is t. majesty. 
Ps. 45. 4. thy right hand shall teach t. things 
47. 2. the Lord Most High, is t. 68. 35. 
65. 5. by t. things wilt thou answer us 
66. 3. how t. art thou in thy works, God 
is t. in his doings to men 
76. 12. he is t. to kings of the earth 
99. 3. praise thy great and t. name 
Song 6. 4. t. as an army with banners 
Is. 64. 3. didst t. things we looked not for 
Joel 2. 11. day of Lord is t. 31. Zeph. 2. 11. 
Heb. 12. 21. so t. was the sight that Moses 
1 Chron. 17. 21. terribleness, Jer. 49. 16, 
Job 7. 14. terrifiest, Phil. 1. 28, 
TERROR, Gen. 35. 5. Deut. 32. 25. 
Job 31, 23, destruction from God was at. 
Is, 33. 18. thine heart shal] meditate t. 
Jer. 17. 17. be not at. unto me ’ 
20. 4. a t. to thyself and all, Ezek. 26. 21. 
Rom. 13. 3. rulers are not a t. to good 
2 Cor. 5. 11. knowing t. of Lord, we persuade 
I Pet. 3. 14. be not afraid of their t. 
Job 6.4. terrors, 18.11, 14. and 27. 20, Ps. 55. 
4. and 73. 19. and 88. 15, 16, 
TESTAMENT, Mat. 26. 98. Luke 22. 20. 1 
Cor. 11. 25. 2 Cor. 2. 6, 14 Gal. 3, 15. Heb 
7. ®. and 9. 15, 16, 17, 18. Rev. 11.-19. 
Heb. 9. 16. death of the testator, 17. t. liveth 
TESTIFY, Deut. 8. 19. and 32. 46. Neh. 9. 
26, 34. Ps. 50. 7. and 81. 8. 
Num. 35, 30. one witness shall not t. 
Is. 59 12. our sinst against us, Jer. 14. 7. 
Hos. 5. 5. pride of Israel t. to his face, 7. 10. 
John 3. 11, we t. that we have seen 
5. 39. search scriptures, they t. of me, 
15. 26. 
Acts 20, 24. t. the gospel of grace of God, 20. 
1 John 4. 14. t. that the Father sent the Son 
2 Chron. 24. 19. testified, Neh, 13.15. Acts 23. 
11. 1 Tim. 2. 6. 1 John 5. 9 
Heb. 11. 4. testifying, 1 Pet. 5. 12. 
2 Kings 11. 12. gave him the testimony 
Ps. 78. 5. he established a t. in Jacob 
Is. 8. 16. bind up the t. seal the law 
20. to the law and t. if they speak not 
Mat. 10. 18. for a t. against them 
John 3, 32. no man receiveth his t. 
Acta 14, 3. gave t. to the word of his grace 


TH 
2 Cor 1. 12. the t. cf our conscience 1 
Heb 11. 5. Before translation had this t 


Rey. 1. 9. t. of Jesus Christ, 12. 17. & 19 
11. 7. when they sball have 
their t. 
Ps. 25. 10. keep his tectimonies, 119.2, 
93. 5. thy testimonies, 119. 14, 24, 31, 46, 
59, 95, LIL, 129, 144. ° 
THANK, 1 Chron. 16. 4. and 29 13. Mat. 11 
25, 26. Luke 6. 32, 33. and 17 9. and 18 
11. John 11. 41, Rom. 1. 8. and 7.25 1 €or 
1. 4. 2 ‘Phess. 2 13.1 Tim. 1 12. i 
Ps. 100 4. be thankful, Acts 24.3. Rom 1 QI 
Col. 3, 15. o 
1 Pet. 2. 19, this is thankw ; 
Dan. 6, 10. gave thanks, Mat. 26. 27. Mark 8 
6. Luke 22. 17. Rom. 14. 6. 
2 Cor. 9. 15. t. to God for his unspeakable gift, 
2. 14. and 8. 16 1 Cor. 15, 57. 
Eph. 5. 4. giving of thanks, 20. 1Tim 2 1 
Heb. 13 15, 
1 Thess. 3. 9. what t. can we render te God 
Lev.7 12. thanksgiving, Ne‘s. 11, 17. Pu 26 
7. and 50. 14. and 100, 4. and 107. 22. and 
116. 17. Is. 51.3. Phil. 4.6. 1 Tim. 4.3 
Rev. 7. 12. 
THEATRE, Acts 19. 29. 
THINE is the day and night, Ps. 74 16 
Ps, 119. 94 Tam t. O save thou me 
1s. 63. 19. we are t. thou never barest rule 
Mat. 20. 14. take that is t. and go thy way 
John 17. 6. t. they were, and thou gavest 
10. ali mine are t. and t. are mine 
THINK on me for good, Neh. 5, 19. 
Job 31. 1. why should I t. on a maid — 
Jer. 29, 11. I know that I t. toward you 
Rom. 12, 3. not to t. more highly than ke 
ought to t. but to t. soberly : 
1 Cor. 8. 2. if any t. that he knoweth any 
Gal. 6, 3, t. himself to be something 
Eph, 3. 20. above all we ask or t. 
Phil. 4. 8. t. on these things 
Gen. 50. 20. ye thought evil against me 
Ps, 48. 9. we havet. of thy loving kindness 
73. 16. when [ t. to know this 
119. 59. 1 t. on my ways, and turned 
Mal. 3. 16. for them that t. on his name 
Mark 14. 72. when he t. thereon he wept 
1 Cor. 13. 11, I t. as a child, spake as a child 
Phil. 2. 6, t. it no robhery to be equal with 
Ps, 139, 2. thou understandest my t. afar 
Prov. 24. 9. the t. of foolishness is sin 
Eccl, 10. 20, curse not king in thy t 
Mat. 6, 25. take no t. for life, Luke 12. @ 
34, take no t. for the morrow 
Mark 13. 1]. take no t. beforehand what 
2 Cor. 10. 5. bring every t. into captivity 
Ps. 50. 21. thou thoughtest I was like thy 
Gen. 6. 5. imagination of thoughts of the 
Judges 5. 15. there were great t. of heart 
1 Chron. 28. 9. understandeth all imagina- 
tion of t. 
29. = keep this in imagination of 
the t. 
Ps. 10. 4. God is not in all his t. 
33 11. t. of his heart to all generations 
40. 5, many are thy t. to us-ward 
94, 11. the Lord knoweth the t. of man 
19. in multitude of my t. within me 
119. 113. I hate vain t. but thy law I love 
139. 17. how precious are thy t. to me 
23. try me, and know my t. 
Prov. 12, 5. the t. of the righteous are right 
15. 26, t. of the wicked are an abomi- 
nation 
16. 3. thy t. shall be established 
Is. 55. 7. Jet unrighteous man forsake his t 
8. my t. are not your t. 
59. 17. their t. are t. of iniquity 
66. 18. I know their works and their t 
Jer. 4. 14. how long shall vain t. lodge with 
29. 11. t. [think toward you are t. of 
Mic. 4, 12. know not t. of the Lord 
Mat. 15. 19. out of the heart proceed evil t 
Luke 2. 35. t. of many hearts be revealed 
; 24, 38. why do t. arise in your hearts 
Rom. 2. 15, their t. accusing, or excusing 
1 Cor, 3. 20. the Lord knoweth the t. of 
Heb. 4, 12. a discerner of the t. and intents 
James 2. 4, become judges of evil t. 
THIRST, Deut 28, 48. and 29. 19. 
Is, 49. 0. they shall not hunger nor t. 
Mat. 5. 6. blessed which hunger and t. after 
John 4, 14. shall never t. 6. 35, 
7. 37. if any t. let him come and drink 
Rom. 12. 20. if he t. give him drink 
Rev. 7. 16. neither hunger nor t. any more 
Ps. 42. 2. my soul thirsteth for God 
63. 1. my soul t. for thee, 143. 6. 
Ts. 55. 1. ho, every one that t. come ye, buy 


eat 
THORNS in your sides, Num. 33. 55 Judg 
2. 3. Gen. 3. 18. 
Josh 23. 13. shall be t. in your eyes 
2 Sam. 23. 6. all ° them as! thrust away 
4 


hat 


TO 


Jer 4.3. sow not among t. 

12. 13. have sown a ber bet shall ceapt. 
Hos. 2. 6. hedge up thy way with t. 
Mat 7. 16. do men gather grapes of t. 

13. 7. some fell among t. 22. 
Heb. 6. 8, that which beareth t, and briers 
THREATENING, Eph. 6, 9. Acts 4. 29. and 
9.1.1 Pet. 2 23. 

THREE, 2 Sam. 24. 12. Pr. 30. 15, 18, 21, 2° 


mos 1. 3, 13. and 2.1 1 Cor. 14.27 1 
n5, 7,8 Rev. 16, 13 
THRESH, Is, 41. 15. Jer. 51.33. Is. 21. 10. 


_ Mic, 4. 13. Hab. 3, 12,.1 Cor..9. 10. 
Lev. 26. 5. your threshing reach unto vintage 
2 Sam. 24. 18, threshing floor, 21. 24. 
THROAT is an open sepulchie Ps. 5. 9. 
69. 3. weary of crying, my + 3 dried 
Pr. 23. 2. put a knife to thy t. 
Jer. 2. 25. withold thy t. from hirst 
THRONE, Lord’s, is in heaven, Ps. 11. 4. 
94. 20. t. of iniquity have (ellowship with 
Pr, 25. 5. t. is established by righteousness 
Is, 66. 1. heaven is my t. 
Jer. 14. 21. do not disgrace t. of thy glory 
8, 5 19 thy t. from generation to genera- 
tien 
Dan. 7. 9. his t. was like the fiery flame 
Mat. 19. 28. shall sitin t. of his glory, ye shall 
sit on twelve thrones judging 
twelve tribes 
25. 31. shall sit on t. of his glory 
Col 1. 16. whether they be t. or dominions 
Heb. 4. 16. come boldly to the t. of grace 
Rev. 3. 21. aft on my t. with my Father on 
is t. 
20. 11. a great white t. and he that sat 
22. 3. t. of God and Lamb shall be in it 
Job 26.9. his throne, Ps. 89. 14, 29, 44. and 
97,2. and 103. 19. Pr, 20. 28, and 25 5, Dan. 
7. 9. Zech. 6, 13. 
Ps. 45, 6. thy throne, 99. 4. Heb. 1. 8. 
{s. 22. 33. glorious throne, Jer. 17. 12. 
THRUST, Exod. LL. 1. Job 32, 13. Luke 13. 
28. John 20. 25. Acts 16. 37. 
THUNDER, Job 26. 14. and 40. 9. Ps 29. 3. 
and 81. 7. Mark 3. 17. 
Rev. 4. 5. thunderings, 8. 5. and 10.3. and 11. 
19. and 16. 18. and 19. 6. 
TIDINGS, evil, Ex. 33. 4. Ps. 112. 7. . 
Luke 1. 19. shew thee glad t. 8. 1. Acts 13 
32, Rom. 10. 15. 
TIME when thou mayest be found, Ps. 32. 6. 
37. 19. evil t. 41. 1. t. of trouble 
69. 13. acceptable t. Is. 49. 8, 2 Cor. 6. 2. 
89. 47 remember how short my t. is 
Eccl 3 1—8. a time to every purpose—to be 
born—to die—to plant—to pluck up—to kill 
—to heal—to break down—to build up—to 
weep—to laugh—to mourn—to dance—to 
cast away—to gather—to embrace—to re- 
frain—to get—to lose—to keep—to cast 
away—to rend—to sew—to keep silence— 
to speak—to love—to hate—of war—of 


peace 
Eccl. 9. 11. t. and chance happeneth to all 
Ezek. 16, 8. thy t. was the t. of love 
Dan. 7.-25. till at. and times, dividing of t. 
12. 7. fora t. t. and an half, Rev. 12. 14. 
Amos 5. 13. evil £. Mic. 2. 3. 
Luke 19. 44, knewest not t. of thy visitation 
John 7. 6. my t. is not yet come 
Acts 17. 2]. spent t. in nothing else 
Rom. 13. 11. high t. to awake out of sleep 
1 Cor. 7. 29. the t. is short, it remains 
2 Cor. 6. 2. accepted t. the day of salvation 
Eph. 5 16. redeeming the t. Col. 4. 5. 
1 Pet. 1. 17. pass t. of your sojourning 
Rey. 10. 6. t. shall be no longer 
12. 12. great wrath hath but short t. 
Ps, 31. 15. my times are in thy hand 
Luke 21.24 till t. of the Gentiles be fulfilled 
Acts 1, 7. it is not for you to know the t. 
3. 19. t. of refreshing shall come, 21. 
Acts 17. 26. determined that t. before ap- 
inted 
1 Tim. 4. 1. in latter t. some shall depart 
2 Tim. 3. |. in last days perilors t. come 
Ps. 34. 1. bless the Lord at all times 
62, 8. trust in God—ye people 
106. 3. blessed is he that doeth righteous- 
ness— 
119. 20. longing to thy judgments— 
Pr 5. 19. let her breasts satisfy thee— 
17. 17..a friend laveth— 
TIN, Num. 31.22.13 25. Ezek. 2. 18. 
TITHES. Gen 14. 20. Mal. 3. 8. Amos 4. 4. 
Mat. 23. 23. Lake 18. 12, 
TITTLE or jot pass from law, Mat. 5. 18. 
TOGETHER, Ps. 2. 2. Pr..22. 2. 
Rom. &. 28. all things work t. for good 
1 Cor. 3 9. labourers t. with God 
2Cor 6. «. as workers t. with him beseech 
Eph 2.5 quickened us t. with Christ 
6. raised us uy t. made us sit t. in 
Const Jesus 


. 





TR 


TR 


TORE of covenant, Gen, 9. 12, 3. and 17. Jer. 2. 8. pastors aiso t. against me 


Ps. 86. 17, shew me a t. for good 
Phil. 1 28 an evident t. of perdition 
2 Thess. 1. 5, manifest t. of righteous Judg- 
ment 
Job 21, 29. do ye not know their tokens 
Ps. 65, 8. they are afraid at thy t. 
135. 9.. who sent t. and wonders 
Is. 44. 25. frustrated the t, of liars 
TONGUE, Ex. 11.7. Josh. 10. 21. 
Job 5. 21. be hid from scourge of the t. 
20. 12. hide wickedness under his t. 
Ps. 34. 13. keep thy t. from evil 
Pr. 10. 20, t. of the just is as choice silver 
12. 18. t. of wise is health, 31, 26. 
19. a lying t. is but for a moment 
15. 4. a wholesome t. is a tree of life 
18. 21, death and life are in power of t. 
21. 6. getting treasure by a lying t. is 
23. keepeth his t. keepeth his soul 
25. 15. a soft t. breaketh the bone 
Is. 30. 27. his t. as a devouring fire 
50. 4, Lord hath given me t. of the learned 
Jer. 9 5. taught their t. to speak lies 
18. 18. let us smite him with the t. 
James |. 26. be religious and bridleth not hist. 
3. 8. the t. can no man tame, 5. 
1 Pet. 3. 10. let him refrain his t. from evil 
1 John 3. 18. not love in t. but in deed 
Ps. 35. 28. my tongue, 39.1. and 45. 1.and 51. 
14, and 71. 24. and 119. 172. and 127.6 and 
139. 4, Acts 2. 26, 
Ps. 31. 26. tongues, 55. 9. Mark 16. 17. Acts 
19. 6. 1 Cor. 12. 10, 28. and 14. 23. 
TOOK me out of the womb, Ps. 22. 9. 
Phil. 2. 7. t. on him the form of a servant 
Heb. 10. 34, t. joyfully spoil of your goods 
TOPHET, Is. 30. 33. Jer. 7. 31, 32. 
TORCH, Zech. 12, 6. Nah. 2. 3, 4. 
TORMENT us before the time, Mat. 8. 29. 
Luke 16, 28, lest they come to this place of t. 
Rev. 18. 7. so much t. and sorrow give her 
14, 11. smoke of their t. ascendeth up 
Luke 16, 24. I am tormented in this flame 
25. he is comforted, thou art t. 
Heb. 11. 37. destitute, afflicted, t. 
TORN, Hos. 6.1, Mal. J. 13. Mark 1. 26, 
TOSS, Is. 22. 18. Jer. 5, 22. James 1. 6. 
Ps. 109. 23. I am tossed up and down 
Is. 54. 11. thou afflicted, t. with a tempest 
Eph. 4. 14. children t. to and fro with every 
TOUCH not mine anointed, Ps. 105. 15, 
Job 5. 19. in seven shall no evil t. thee 
Is. 52. 11. t. no unclean thing 
Mat. 9. 21. if [ may but t. his garment 
14, 36. only t. the hem of his garment 
Mark 10. 13. children that he should t. 
Luke 11, 46, t. not the burdens with one 
John 20, 17, t. me not, for I am not yet 
1 Cor. 7. 1. it is good not to t. a woman 
2 Cor. 6. 17. t. not the unclean thing 
Col, 2. 21. t. not, taste not, handle not 
1 Sam. 10. 26. whose heart God had touched 
Job 19. 21. the hand of God hath t. me 
Luke 8. 45. who t. me, 46. hath t. me 
Zech. 2. 8. he toucheth you, t. apple of eye 
1 John 5. 18. that wicked one t. him not 
TOWER, God is a high, Ps. 18. 2.and 144.2. 
61, 3. strong t. Pr. 18. 10. 
Song 4. 4. t. of David, 7. 4. t. of ivory ; t. of 
Lebanon 
Is. 5, 2. built a t. Mat. 21, 33. 
TRADITION, Mat. 15.3. Gal. 1. 14. Col, 2. 
8. 2 Thess. 2. 15. and 3. 6. 1 Pet. 1. 18. 
TRAIN, Pr. 22. 6. Is. 6.1. 
TRAITOR, Luke 6, 16. 2 Tim. 3. 4. 
TRAMPLE, Is. 63. 3. Mat. 7. 6. 


; Lam. 3. 4 





. we have t. and rebelled 

Ezek. 2. 3. they and their fathers have t. 

Dan. 9. 11. all Israel have t. thy law 

Hos. 6. 7, they, like men, have t. the cove 

nant ; 

Hab, 2. 5, he transgresseth by wine 

1 John 3. 4. that committeth sin, t. the law 

Ex. 34. 7. forgiving iniquity, transgression 

and sin, Num. 14, 18. 

1 Chr. 10. 13. Saul died for his t. 

Ezra 10. 6. he mourned because of the t. 

Job 13. 23. make me to know my t. 

Ps. J9. 13, innocent from the great t. 

32. 1. blessed is he whose t. is forgiven 
89, 32. I will Visit the’r t. with ine rod 
107. 17. fools, because of t. are afflicted 

Pr. 17. 9. he that covereth t. seeketh love 

Is. 53. 8. for t. of my people was he stricken 

58. 1. shew my people their t. 
59, 13. in t. and lying against the Lord 
20. them that turn from t. in Jacob 

Dan. 9. 24. to finish t. and make end of sin 

Amos 4, 4, at Gilgal multiply t. 

Mic. 3. 8. to declare to Jacob his t 

6.7. shall | give first-born for my f. 

7. 18. passeth by the t. of his heritage 
Rom. 4. 15, where no law is, there ij no ty 
1 John 3. 4. sin is the t. of the law 
Ex. 23. 21. not pardon transgressions 
Lev. 16.2). all their t. in all their sins 
Josh, 24, 19. he will not forgive your t. 

Job 31. 33. | covered my t as Adam 

36. 9. he shewed them their t. 

Ps. 25. 7. remember not my t. against me 

32. 5. I said, I will confess my t. 

39. 8. deliver me from all my t. 

51. J, blot out my t.3. acknowledge myt 

65. 3. our t. thou shalt purge them away 

103. 12. so far removed our t. 

43. 25. | am he that blotteth ont thy t. 

44. 22. blotted out, asa thick cloud, thy t 

53. 5. he was Wounded for our t. 

59. 12. eur t. are multiplied before thee 

Ezek. 18. 31. cast away all your t. 

Gal. 3. 19. law was added because of t. 

Heb. 9. 15. for the redemption of the t. 

Is. 48. 8. was a transgressor from womb 

James 2. 11. if thou kill, thou art become at 

of the law - 

Ps. 51. 13, teach transgressors thy way 

59. 5. be not merciful to any wicked t. 
119. 158. [ beheld the t. and was grieved 
Pr 13, 15. the way of t. is hard 
Is. 53. 12. he was numbered with t. and made 
intercession for t. Mark 15, 28. 

Hos. 14, 9. the t. shall fall therein 

James 2. 9. convinced of the law as t. 

TRAVAIL, Is. 53. 11. Gal. 4. 19, 27. 

Job 15. 20. the wicked trevaileth with pain 

Ps. 7. 14. he t. with iniquity 

Ix 66. 7. before she travailed, she brought 
forth, 8. 

42. 14. travailing woman, Hos. 13. 13. Is. 

13. 8.and 21.3. Jer. 31.8. Rev. 12.2 

TRAVEL, Eccl. |. 13. and 2. 23, 26. and 4 
4, 6, 8. and 5, 14. 2 Thess. 3. 8. 

Job 15. 20. travelleth, Pr. 6. 1). and 24. 34. 

Is, 21, 13. travelling, (3 1. 

TREACHEROUS, Is. 21. 2. and 24. 16. 

Jer. 9. 2. are an assembly of t. men 

Is, 21. 2. treacherousiy, 24. 16. and 33, 1. 

48. 8. knew thou wouldest deal t. 

Jer. 3720. as a wife t. departeth from her 
husband, so have ve dealt t. with 
me 

12.1, wherefore are all happy that deal t 
Hos. 5. 7. have dealt t. against Lord, 6. 7. 


Is. 


TRANCE, Num. 24. 4. Acts 10. 10. and 11, | Mal. 2. 15. let none dealt against wife 


5. and 22. 17.2 Cor. 12. 2, 3, 4. 
TRANQUILLITY, Dan. 4. 97. 
TRANSFIGURED, Mat. 17.2. Mark 9. 2. 


TREAD down wicked in place. Job 40, 12 
Ps. 7. 5, let him t. down my life on earth 
44. 5. through thy name we will t. down 


TRANSFORMED, Rom. 12. 2. 2 Cor. 11. |Is. 1. 12. required this to t. my courts 


14, 15. 


63. 3. I will t. them in mine anger, 6. 


TRANSGRESS the commandment of the | Hos. 10. 11. Ephraim loveth to t. ont the 


Lord, Num. 14. 41. 


Rev. 1]. 2. holy city shall t. under foot 


1 Sam, 2. 24. ye make the Lord’s people to t. | Deut. 25. 4. not muzzle the ox that freadeth 


2 Chr. 24. 20. why t. ye commandment of 
Lord 
Neh. 1. 8. if ye t. T will seatter you 


out the corn, 1 Cor. 9. 9, 1 ‘Tim. 5. 18. 
Is. 22. 5, treading, Amos 5. 11. 
TREASURE, Py. 15. 6, 16. and 21, 20. 


13. 27. this great evil to t. against our | Deut. 28. 12. the Lord shall open his good t 


God 


Ex. 19.5, peculiart Ps. 135. 4. 


Ps. 17.3 purposed that my mouth shall not t, |Ts. 33. 6. fear of the Lord is hist. 
95.3. be ashamed, that t. without cause | Mat. 6. 21. where yourt is there will 


Pr. 28, Y1. for piece of bread man will t. 
Amos 4. 4. come to Bethel and t. 
Mat. 15. 2. why do thy d*uciples t. 


12, 35. good man ont of good t. of hie 
13. 52. bringeth forth out of his t. 
19. 21. shall have t. in heaven 


Mat. 15.3. why do ye «. commandment of) Luke 12. 21, he laveth up t for himself 


God by your tradition 
Rom. 2 27. by circumcision dost t. law 


2 Cor. 4, 7. have this t. in earthen vessels 
Deut, 32. 34, sealed up among my treasures 


Dent. 26. 13. not transgressed thy command-| Ps. 17, 14, fillest with thy hid t. 


ments 


| Josh. 7. 11, have t. my covenant, Judges 2. 
20. 
lis, 


43. 27. teachers have t. against me 


Pr 2. 4. searchest for her as for hid t. 
10. 2. t. of wiekednexs profit nothing 
21. 6. getting t. by a !ving tongue 

Mat. 6. 19. lay not pi ad earth 


TR 


Sat. 6 20. lay up for yourselves t. in heaven 
Col. 2 3. in whom are hid all t. of wisdom 
Heb. 11. 26. greater riches than t. of Egypt 
Rom. 2. 5. treasurest up unto thyself wrath 
TREE, Gen. 2. 16, 17. and 3, 22. 
Ps. 1. 3. like a t. planted by rivers of water 
37. 35. wicked spread himself like bay t. 
52. 8. I am like a green olive t. 
Pr. 3 18. she is at of life to them 
11, 30. fruit of righteousness is t. of life 
fs. 6, 13, shall be eaten as a*teil t. 
56.3 let not eunuch say; I am a dry t. 
Jer 17.8. as at. planted-by the waters 
Mat 3 10. t. that bringeth not forth good 
7.17 good t. bringeth forth good fruit 
32 33. make the t. good ; o1 else make 
the t. corrupt; the t. is known 
by his fruit 
1 Pet 2. 24. in his own body on the t. 
Rev. 2. 7. will [ give to eat of the t. of life 
2B:/2: ve midst of city was the t. of 
life 
14. may have right to the t. of life 
Ps 104 16. the trees of Lord are full of sap 
{s 61 3. called t. of righteousness 
Exek. 47. 12. shall grow all t. for meat 
Mark 8. 24. [see men as t. walking 
Jude 19. t. whose fruit withereth 
TREMBLE atthe commandment of our God, 
Ezra 10. 3. 
Pe. 99. 1. Lord reigneth, fet the people t. 
Eccl. 12. 3. keepers of the house shall t. 
Is 66. 5. ye that t. at his word, 2. 
Jer. 5. 22. will ye not t. at my presence 
10. 10. at his wrath the earth shall t. 
Dan. 6. 26. men t. before the God of Daniel 
James 2. 19. the devils believe and t. 
1 Sam. 4. 13. his heart trembled for ark of God 
Ezra 9. 4. every one that t. at word of God 
Acts 24. 25. as he reasoned, Felix t. 
Job 37. 1. trembleth, Ps. 119. 120. Is. 66. 2. 
1 Sam. 13. 7. ool gate followed, trembling 
Deut. 28. 65. Lord shall give thee a t. heart 
Ezra 10. 9. people sat t. because of this mat- 
ter 
Ps. 2. 11. serve God and rejoice with t. 
Ezek. !2. 18. drink thy water with t. 26. 16 
Hos. 13. 1. when Ephraim spake t. 
Zech. 12. 2. make Jerusalem a cup of t. 
1 Cor. 2. 3. in fear, and*in much t. 
Eph. 6. 5. with fear and t. in singleness 
Phil. 2. 12. work out your salvation with t. 
TRESPASS, Lev. 26. 40. Ezra 9. 6. 1 Kings 
8.31 Mat. 18. 15. Luke 17. 3. 
Ezra 9. 15. trespasses, Ezek. 39. 26. 
Ps. 68. 21. as goeth on still in his t. 
Mat. 6. 14. if ve forgive men their t. 
18. 35. if ye forgive not every one his 
brother their t. 
2Cor 5. 19. not imputing their t. to them 
Eph. 2 1. dead in t. and sins 
Col. 2. 13 having forgiven you all t. 
TRIAL, Job9 23. Ezek. 21, 13. 2 Cor. 8. 2. 
Heb. LI. 36. 1 Pet. 1. 7. and 4. 12. 
TRIBES, Num. 24. 2. 
Ps. 105, 37. not one feeble among their t. 
122. 4. whither t. go up, the t. of Lord 
Hab. 3. 9. according to the oaths of the t. 
Mat. 24. 30 shall all the t. of the earth 
Acts 26. 7 which promise our twelve t. hope 
TRIBULATION, art in, Deut. 4. 30. 
Judges 10. 14 let them deliver you int. 
1 Sam. 2%. 24, deliver me out of all t. 
Mat. 13. 21. when t. or persecution ariseth 
24, 21. then shall be great t. such as was 
not since the beginning 
29. immediately after thet. Mark 13. 
34. 


John 16. 33. in the world ye shall have t. 
Acts 14 22. we must through much t. enter 
Rom. 2 9. t. and anguish on every soul 
5 3. knowing that t. worketh patience 
8 35. separate us from Christ: shall t. 
12. 12. rejoicing in hope, patient in t. 
2 Cor 1. 4. comforteth us in aff our t. 
7.4. exceeding joyful in all our t. 
1 Thess. 3. 4. that we should suffer t. 
2 Thess. |. 6. to recompense t. to them 
Rey. 1. 9. your brother and companion in t. 
2. 9. | know thy works and t. 
If. ye shall have t. ten days 
22. cas® ivt:r great t. except they re- 
pent 

7. 14. have come out of great t. 

Rom. 5 3. glory in tribulations also 

] Sam. 10. 19. saved you out of all t. 

Eph. 3. 13, fain me, at my t. for you 

2 Thess. |. 4. patien. “n allt. that ye endure 
TRIBUTE, Gen. 49. lo VNum. 31, 28. 

Pr. 12. 24. the slothful sna be under t. 
Mat. 17.24. doth not your Master pay t. 

22. 17. is it awful to give t. to Cesar, or 
Rom. 13. 7. t. to whom t. is due 
TRIMMETL, Jer. 2. 33. Mat. 25. 7. 
TRIUMPH, 2 Sam. 1. 20. Ps. 25. 2. 





TR 


Ps, 92. 4. [ will t, in works of thy hands 
106. 47, give thanks and t. in thy praise 
2 Cor. 2. 14. always causeth us tot in Christ 
Ex. 15. 1. he hath triwmpied gloriously, 21. 
Job 20. 5. triwmphing, Col. 2. 15. 
TRODDEN down strength, Judges 5. 21. 
Ps. 119. 118. t. down all them that err 
Is. 63. 3. T have t. the wine-press alone 
Luke 21, 24. Jerusalem shall be t. down 
Heb. !0. 29. t. under foot the Son of God 
TROUBLE, 2 Chr. 15, 4. Neh. 9, 32, 
Job 5. 6. ueither doth t. spring out of ground 
7. man is born to t. as sparks fly up- 
ward 
14 1. man is of few days and full of t. 
Ps 9.9, Lord will be a refuge in times of t. 
22. 11. t. is near; there is none to help 
27.5. in time of t. he shall hide me 
37. 39. he is their strength in time of t. 
46. |. God is a present help in t. 
60. 11. give us help from t. 
91. 15, Y will be with him in t. 
119. 143. t. and anguish have taken hold 
143. 11. bring my soul out of t. 
1]. 8. the righteous is delivered out of t. 
12, 13. the just shall come out of t. 
Is. 26. 16. Lord, int have they visited thee 
33. 2. be our salvation in the time of t. 
Jer. 8. 15. looked for health, and behold t. 
14, 8. Hope and Saviour in time of t. 
19. for time of healing, and behold t. 
30. 7. that day is the time of Jacob’s t. 
Dan. 12. 1. there shall be a time of t. 

1 Cor. 7. 28. such shall have t. in the flesh 
Ps. 25. 17. troubles of my heart are enlarged 
34. 17. deliver them out of all their t. 

71. 20. shewed me great and sore t. 
88. 3. my son] is full of t. 
Ex. 14. 24. Lord troubled the host of Egypt 
Ps. 30. 7. didst hide thy face and I wast. 
77. 3. | remembered God, and was t. 
Is. 57. 20. the wicked are like the t. sea 
John 12. 27. now is my soul t. 
14. 1. let-not your hearts be t. 27. 
2 Cor. 4. 8. we are t. on every side, 7. 5. 
2 Thess. |. 7. to you whe are t. rest with us 
Job 23. 16. the Almight, trowbleth me 
1 Kings 18. 17. art ‘i.ou he that t. Tsrael 
Pr. 11. 17. the cruel t his own flesh 
29. ve that t. his own house 
Luke 18. 5. because this widow t. me 
Gal. 5. 10. he that t. you shall bear judgment 
Job 3. 17. truubling, John 5. 4. 
TRUCE breakers, 2 Tim. 3. 3. 
TRUE, Gen. 42. 11, 2 Sam. 7. 28. 
Ps. 19.9. judgments of the Lord are t. 
119. 160. thy word is t. 
Pr. 14. 25. t. witness delivereth souls 
Jer. 42.5. be at. and faithful witness 
Ezek. 18. 8. t. judgment, Zech. 7. 9. 
Mat. 22. 16. we know thou art t. 
Luke 16. 11. t. riches, John 1. 9. t. light 
John 4, 23. t. worshippers, 6. 32. t. bread 
7. 28. he that sent me is t. 
8. 14. record ist. 15. 1. 1am the t. vine 
2 Cor. 1. 18. as God is t. our word to you Was 
6. 8. as deceiversand yet t. 
Phil. 4. 8. whatsoever things are t. 
1 John 5. 20. may know him that is t. 
Rev. 3. 7. saith he that is t. 14. t. witness 
19 11. was called faithful and t. 
TRUMP, | Cor. 15. 52. 1 Thess. 16. 4. 
TRUMPET, Ex. 19. 16. Ps. 81, 3. 
Is. 27. 13. great t. shall be blown 
58. 1. lift up thy voice like a t. 
Mat. 6.2 donot sound at. before thee 
Num. 10. 2. trumpets, Josh. 6. 4. Ps. 98. 6. 
Rev. 8. 9. 
TRUST in him, } Chr. 5. 20. 
Job 4. 10. put not. in servants, 15. 15. 
8. 14. his t. is a spider’s web 
Ps. 4. 5. put your t. in the Lord 
9. 10. that know thy name will put theirt. 
40. 4. blessed the man maketh Lord his t. 
7}. 5. thou art my t. from my youth 
141. 8. in thee is my t. leave nut my soul 
Pr. 22. 19. that thy t. may be in the Lord 
Job 13. 15. though he slay, I will t. in him 
Ps. 37. 3. t. in the Lord, and do good 
5. t. in him; he will bring it to pass 
40. Lord shall save, because they t. in 
55. 23. I will t. in thee 
62. 8. t. in him at all timer ye people 
115. 8, 9,10, 11. t. in the * ord 
118. 8. it is better to t. in tne Lord, 9. 
119. 42. for Tt. in thy word 
125. 1. they that t. in the Lord shall 
Pr. 3.5. t. in the Lord with a'l thy heart 
Is. 25, 4, t. ve in the Lord for ever 
50.10. Jet him t. in the name of the Lord 
Jer. 7. 4. t. not in lving words 
9. 4, t. not in any brother 
Mic. 7. 5, t. ye not in a friend 
Mark 10. 24. hard for them t. in riches 
2 Cor. i. 9. should not t. in ourselves but 


Pr. 
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Phil. 3. 4. whereof to t. in flesh, more 
1 Tim. 6. 20. keep that ‘s committed to thy ¢ 
Ps, 22. 4. our fathers trusted in thee 

28. 7. my heart t. in nim, and [am help 


ed 

52. 7. t. in the abundance of his riches 
Luke 18. 9. certain which t. in themselves 
Eph. 1. 12. who first t. in Christ, 13. 
Ps, 32. 10. that trusteth in the Lord’s 

34. 8. blessed is the man that t. in him 

57. 1. be merciful, for my soul t. in thee 

84. 12. blessed is the man that t. in thee 

86. 2. save thy servant that t. in thee 
Jer. 17. 5. cursed be the man that t. in man 

7. blessed is the man that t. in Lord 

1 Tim. 5. 5. widow and desolate t. in God 
Ps. 112. 7. his heart is fixed, trusting in Lord 
TRUTH, Gen. 24, 27. Ex. 18. 21. 
Ex. 34. 6. abundant in goodness and t. 
Deut. 34. 4. a God of t. and withou’ iniquity 
Ps, 15. 2. speaketh the t. in his heart 

25.10. paths of the Lord are mercy andt 

51. 6. desirest t. in the inward parts 

91. 4. his t. is thy shield and buckler 

117. 2. t. of the Lord endureth forever 

119. 30. I have chosen the way of t. 

142. Jaw is t. 151. commandments are 


te 
12. 19. lip of t. shall be established 
16. 6. by mercy and t. iniquity is purged 
23, 25. buy the t. and sell it not 
Is. 59. 14. t. is fallen in the streets 
Jer. 4. 2. shalt swear, Lord liveth in t. 
9. 3. they are not valiant for the t. 
Dan. 4. 37. all whose ways are t. 
Zech. 8, 16. speak every man t. to neighbeur 
Mal, 2. 6. Jaw of t. was in his mouth 
John 1, 14. full of grace and t. 17. 
8. 32. know the t. and the t. make free 
14. 6. [am the way, the t. and life © 
17. Spirit of t. 16. 13. guide into t. 
17, 17. sanctify them through thy t. 19 
18. 37. bear witness to t. 38. what is t. 
Acts 20, 25. words of t. and soberness 
Rom. 1. 18. hold the t. in unrighteousness 
25. changed the t. of God into a lie 
2, 2. judgment of God is according tot, 
20. hast the form of t. in the law 
tCor. 5 8. ity ne bread of sincerity 
and t. 
2 Cor. 13. 8. do nothing against t. but for t. 
Gal. 3. 1. should not obey the t. 5. 7. 
Eph. 4. 15. speaking t. in love, 25. 
21. taught by him, as the t is in Je. 
sus 
5. 9. fruit of the Spirit is in all t. 
6. 14. having loins girt about with t 
2 Thess. 2. 10. received not the love of t. 
1 Tim. 8%. 15. the pillar and ground of t. 
6. 5. corrupt, destitute of the t, 
2 Tim. 2. 18. who concerning t. have erred 
25. to the acknowledging of the t. 
3. 7. never able to come to knowledge 
of t. 
3. 8. these do also resist the t. 
4. 4. turn away their ears from t. 
James 3. 14. glory not, nor lie against t. 
1 Pet. 1. 22. purified souls in obeying the t. 
2 Pet. 1. 12. established in the present t. 
1 John 1. 8. t. is not in us, 5. 6. Spirit is t. 
Josh. 24. 14. in truth, 1 Sam. 12. 24, Ps. 145 
18. Jer.4 2. John 4. 24, 1 Thess, 2. 13. 1 
John 3. 18 2 John 4. 
Ps, 25. 5, thy truth, 26. 3. and 43. 3, and 108 
4. John 17. 17. 
TRY, Judges 7. 4. Job 12. 11. Jer. 6, 27. 
2 Chr. 32. 31. God left him, to t. him 
Job J. 18. visit him and t. him every morning 
Ps. I" 4. his eye-lidst. the children of men 
2,, 2. t. my reins and my heart 
139, 23. t. me, and know my heart 
Jer. 9. 7. I will melt them, and t. them 
17, 10. [search the heart, and I t. reins 
Lam. 3. 40. let us search“and t. our ways 
Dan. 11. 35. some shall fall, to t. them 
Zech. 13. 9. I will t. tnem as gold is tried 
1 Cor. 3. 13. fire shall t. every man’s work 
1 Pet. 4. 12. fiery trial which is to t. you 
1 John 4, 1, t. the spirits, whether of God 
Rev. 3. 10. tot. them that dwell on earth 
2 Sam. 22. 31. word of Lord is tried Pa 18, 
30. 
Ps. 12. 6. word is pure as silver t. in the 
17. 3. t. me, 46. 10. t. us as silver is t. 
105 19. the word of the Lord t. him 
Jer. 12. 3. t. my heart towards thee 
Dan, 12, 10. many shall be purified andt 
Heb. 11. 17. Abraham, when he was ¢. 
James 1. 12. when he is t. he shall recerve Tite 
i Vet. 1. 7. though it be t with fire 
Rey. 2. 2. hast t. them er found them liars 
10. cast into pri«era that they may be 


Pr. 


f. 
3. 18. buy of me goid t. in the fire 
1 Chr. 29. 17. 1 a thou tries? the 
> 


vA 


Jer. 11. 20, thot that t. the reins and heart 
20 12. thou that t. the righteous 

Ps. 7. 9. the righteous God trieth the heart, 

See tne tardt tne tigi 

nad h, 5, t ord t. the righteous 

1 Thess. 2. 4. pleasing God who t. our hearts 

James 1. 3. trying of your faith worketh 


an nee 
veMULr, Ps. 65. 7. 2.Cor. 12. 20. 
TURN from their sin, 1 Kings 8, 35. 
2 Kings 17. 13. t. from your evil ways 
Job 23. 18. who can t. him 
Pr. 1. 23. t. you at my reproof . 
2. 17. t. my beloved, be thou like 
Is. 31. 6, t. ye not unto him, from whom 
Jer. 18. 8. if t. from their evil; I will repent 
° 8L 18. t. thou me, and I shall be turned 
Lam. 5. 21. t. us unto thee, O Lord 
Ezek 3. 19. t. not from his wickedness 
» 18 30. t. yourselves from your trans- 
gression 
32, t. yourselves and live, 33. 9, 11. 
and 14. 6. Hos. 12. 6. Joel 2. 
12. Zech. 9. 12. 
Zech. 1 3. t. to me, and I willt to you 
Mal 4 6, t. hearts of fathers to their chil- 


* dren 
Acts 26. 18. to t. them from darkness to 
20. should repent, and t. to Goa 
2 Pet. 2. 21. tot. from holy commandments 
2 Chr. 30: 6. turn again, Ps. 60.1. and 80. 3, 
7,19. and 85.8 Lam. 3.40. Mic. 7. 19. 
Zech. 10. 9. Gal. 4. 9. 
1 Sam. 12. 20. turn aside, Ps. 40. 4. Is. 30. 11. 
Lam. 3. 35. Amos 2. 7. and 5. 12. 
Ps. 119. 37. turn away, 39. Song 6. 5. Is. 58. 
13. 1 Tim. 3. 5. Heb. 12, 25. 
Deut. 4. 20. turn to the Lord, 20. 10. 2 Chron. 
15. 4. Ps. 4, 22, 27. Lam. 3. 40. Hos. 14.2. 
Joel 2. 13. Luke 1. 16. 2 Cor. 3. 16, 
Ps. 9. 17. wicked shall be turned into hell 
30. 11. t. my mourning into dancing 
119 5. t. my feet to thy testimonies 
1s. 53. 6. t. every one to his own ways 
~ 63. 10. he was t. to be their enemy 
Jer. 2. 27. t. their back to me, 32. 33. 
8. 6 every one t. to his own course 
Hos. 7. 8. Ephraim is a cake not t. 
11. 8. my heart is t. within me 
John 6. 20. your sorrow shall be t. to joy 
1 Thess. 1. 9 t. to God from idols 
Jam 4 9 let your aughter be t. into moura- 


ing 

2 Pet. 2. £2. the doz is t. to his vomit 

Deut. 9. 12. turned aside, Ps. 78.57. Is. 44,20. 
2 Tim. 1. 6. and 5. 15. 

1 Kings 1}. 3 turned away, Ps. 66. 20. and 78, 
38. Is 5, 25. and 9. 12. and 10.4, Jer. 5.25. 

Ps 44.18 turned back, 78. 9, 41. Is. 42. 17, 
Jer. 4.8 Zeph. 1. 6. 

Job 15 13. turnest, Ps. 90. 3. 

* Ps. 46.9 way of wicked turneth upside 
Pr, 15. 1. a soft answer t. away wrath 
21. 1. he t. it whithersoever he will 

Is. 9. 13. the people t. not unto him 

Jer. 14. 8. t. aside to tarry for a night 

James 1. 17. there is no shadow of turning 

Jude 4. t. grace of God into lasciviousness 

TURTLE, Ley. 1. 14. and 5.7, 11. and 12, 
6. Ps. 74. 19. Song 2. 12. Jer. 8. 7. 

TUTORS, Gal. 4. 2. 

TWAIN, Mat. 5. 41. and 19. 5. Eph. 2. 15. 

TWICE, Gen. 41. 32. Ex 16. 22. Num. 20. 
I. 1 Kings 11. 9. Job 33. 14. and 40.5. Ps. 
62. 11. Mark 14. 30. 

Luke 18. 12. t. dead, Jude 12. 

TWINKLING, 1 Cor. 15. 52. 
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VAIL, Gen. 24. 65. Song 5. 7. 
lg 25. 7. destroy the v. spread over nations 
Mat, 27. 51. v. was rent from top to bottom 
2 Cor. 3. 13. Moses put a v. over his face 
15. the v. is upon their heart, 14. 16. 
Heb 6. 19. entereth into that within the v. 
10. 20. through the v. that is, his flesh 
VAIN, Ex. 5. 9. and 20. 7. 
Deut. 32. 47. it is not a v. thing for you 
1 Sam. 22. 21. turn not after v. things 
Ps. 39. 6 every man walketh in a v. shew, 
they are disquieted in v. 
Job 11-12 v man would be wise 
Ps 60. 11 v isthe help of man, 108. 12. 
119. 113. I hate v. thonghts, but thy law 
127, 2. it is in v. to rise up early 
Jer 4. 14. how long shall v. thoughts lodge 
Mal. 3. 14. ye said, it is v. to serve God 
Mat. 6. 7. use not v. repetitions 
Rom. 1. 21. they glorified not God, but be- 
came v. in their imaginations 
1 Cor. 3. 20. thoughts of the wise are v 
Eph 5 6. deceive you with « words 
-Col. 2. 8. spoil you throngh v. philosophy 
James 1 26. this man’s religion is v 





V1 


1 Pet 1 (8. from your v. conversation 
Ps. 73, 12. cleansed my heart in vain 
89. 4, why hast thou made all men— 
127.) labour—; walketh—- 
Is. 45. 19. seek ye me— 
49. 4. laboured—spent strength— 
Jer. 3 23.—is salvation hoped from hills 
Mat. 15. 9.—do they worship me 
Rom. 13. 4. beareth not the sword— 
1 Cor. 15. 58. your labour is not— 
2 Cor. 6. 1. receive not grace of God— 
Phil. 2. 16. not run—nor laboured— 
James 4, 5. do you think scripture saith— 
2 Kings 17. 15. they followed vanity 
Job 7. 3. made to possess months of v. 
16, let me alone ; my days are v, 
Ps, 12. 2. speak v. every one to neighbour 
24. 4. nor lifted up his soul to v. 
39. 5. man at his best state is altogether v. 
11. surely every man is v. 
62. 9. men of low degree are v. 
94. 11. thoughts of men are y. 
119. 37. turn mine eves from beholding v. 
144, 4. man is like av. 
8. whose moux:, speaketh v. 1]. 
Pr. 22. 8. that soweth iniquity shall reap v. 
Eccl. 1. 2. v. of vanities, all is v. 14. and 3. 
19. and 2. 1. and 4. 8. and 12, 8, 
11. 10. childhood and youth are v. 
Is. 5. 18. draw iniquity with cords of v. 
40. 17. counted Jess than nothing and v. 
41. 29. they are all v. wind, confusion 
Hab. 2. 13. shall weary themselves for v. 
Rom. 8, 20. the creature was made subject to 


v. 
Eph. 4. 17. walk in the v. of their mind 
2 Pet. 2. 18. speak swelling words of v. 
Ps. 31. 6. I hate them that regard lying vani- 
ties 
Jer. 10. 8. the stock is a doctrine of v. 
14, 22. can the v. of Gentiles give rain 
Jonah 2, 8. that observe lying v. 
Acts 14, 15. turn from these v. unto God 
VALIANT, Song 3. 7. Is, 10. 13. 
Jer. 9.3 they are not v. for the truth 
Heb. 11. 34. through faith waxed y. in fight 
Ps. 60, 12. valiantly, 108. 13. and 118 15, 16 
Num. 24. 18. 
VALUE, Job 13. 4. Mat. 10. 31. 
VAPOUR, Jer. 10. 13. James 4. 14. 
VARIABLENESS, James 1. 17. 
VARIANCE, Mat. 10. 35. Gal. 5, 29 
VAUNT, Judges 7, 2. 1 Cor. 13. 4. 
VEHEMENT, Song 8. 6, 2 Cor. 7. 11. 
VENGEANCE taken, Gen. 4, 15. 
Deut. 32. 35. to me belongeth v. 41 43. Ps. 94. 
1. Rom. 12. 19. Heb. 10, 30. 
Ps. 58. J0. rejoice when he seeth the v. 
99. 8. thou tookest v. of their inventions 
Is. 34. 8. the day of the Lord is v. 
Jer. 11. 20, let me see thy v. on, 20. 12. 
51. 6, time of the Lord’s vy, II. 
Luke 21. 22. these be days of v. Is. 63. 4. 
2 Thess. 1. 8. in flaming fire taking v. on 
Jude 7. suffering the v. of eternal fire 
VERILY, Gen. 42. 21. Jer. 15. 11. Itis often 
used by Christ, as well as verily, verily, 
John 1. 51. and 3. 3, 5,11. and 5. 19, 24,25 
and 6. 26. 
VERITY, Ps. 111. 7. 1' Tim. 2 7. 
VERY, Pr. 17. 9. Mat. 24. 24. John 7. 26. and 
14. 11. 1 Thess. 5, 23. 
VESSEL, Ps. 2. 9. and 31. 12. Jer, 18 4. 
Jer. 22, 28. v. wherein is no pleasure, Hos. 8. 
8 


48. 11, not been emptied from v. to v. 
Acts 9. 15, he is a chosen v,. unto me 
Rom. 9.21. one v. to honour and another 
1 Thess. 4. 4. possess his v. in sanctification 
2 Tim. 2. 21. shall be a v. unto honour 
1 Pet. 3. 7. honour to wife as weaker v. 
Rom. 9. 21. vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion 
28. riches of glory, on v. of mercy 
2 Cor. 4.7. have this treasure in earthen v. 
VEXED, Job 27. 2. Ps. 6. 2, 3, 10, 
Ts. 63. 10. rebelled and v. his Holy Spirit 
2 Pet. 2. 7. Lot v. with filthy conversation, 8. 
VIAL, Rev. 5. 8. and 16. 1. and 21, 9. 
VICTORY is thine, O Lord, 1 Chr. 29, 11. 
Ps. 98. 1. hand and arm gotten him the v. 
Is. 25. 8. swallow up.death in v. 
Mat. 20. 12. send forth judgment unto v, 
1 Cor. 15, 54. death is swallowed up in v. 
55. O grave, where is thy v. 
57. thav.as to God who giveth us v. 
1 John 5. 4. this ts the v. that overcometh 
VIGILANT, 1 Tim. 3.2. J Pet. 5. 8. 
VILE, thy brother seem, Deut. 25. 3. 
1 Sam. 3. 13. sons made themselves v. 
2 Sain. 6, 22. T will yet be more v. than 
Job 40, 4, Iam v. what shall I answer thee 
Ps. 15 4. in whose eyes vy, person 18 con- 
temned ; 
Is. 32. 6. the v. person will speak villany 








UN 


Jer. 15. 19 take forth precious from the v; 
Rom. 1. 26. gave them up to v. affections 
Phil. 3. 21. who shall change our v. boay. 
VINE, | Kings 4. 25. Mic. 4. 4. 
Deut. 32. 32. their v. is the v. of Sodom, 
Ps, 128, 3. thy wife shall be as a fruitful v. 
Jer. 2, 21. I had planted thee a noble v 
Hos. 10 1. Israel is an empty v. 
14. 7. they, shall grow as the v. 
Mat. 26. 29. not drink of this fruit of v 
John 15.1, I am the true v. and my Fathera 
tne husbandman 
5 1am the vy. ye are the branches 
Ps, 80. 15. vineyard, Pr. 24. 30. Song 1 6. Is 
5. 1, 7. Mat. 20. 1. and 21.23. Luke 13 6 
1 Cor. 9. 7. Song 8. 11, 12. 
VIOLENCE, Lev. 6.2 2 Sam. 22. 3, 
Gen. 6. 11. earth was filled with v. 13, 
Ps. 72. 14. redeem their soul from v. 
73. 6. v. covereth them as a garmep 
Hab. 1. 2. cry out unto thee of v 
Mat. 11. 12. kingdom of heaven euffereth v. 
Luke 3. 14. do v. to no man, and be conten! 
Heb. 11. 34, quenched the v. of fire 
VIRGIN, Is. 7. 14. 2 Cor. 11. 2. 
Song 1. 8. virgins, Rev. 14. 4. 
VIRTUE, Mark 5. 30. Luke 6. 19. 
2 Pet. 1, 3. called us to glory and y. 
5. add to faith v. and to v. know! 


edge 

Phil. 4. 8, if there be any vy. think on these 
Pr. 12. 4. virtuous woman, 31. 10. 
VISIBLE and invisible, Col. 1 16. 
VISAGE, Is. 52, 14. Lam. 4. 8. 
VISION, 1 Sam. 3. 1. Ps. 89. 19. Mat. 17.9 

Acts 10. 19. and 16, 9. 
Pr, 29. 18. where there is no v. people 
Hab. 2. 2. write the v. 3. v. is for a time 
Ezek. 13. 16. see visions of peace for her 


.| Hos. 12, 10. I have multiplied v. 


Joel 2. 28, young men shall see v. Acts 2. 17 
2 Cor. 12. 1. I will come to v. and revelation 
VISIT you, Gen. 50,24, ¥5. Ex. 13. 19. 
Job 7. 18. shouldest v. him every moment 
Ps. 106. 4. v. me with thy salvation 
Jer. 5. 9. shall I not v. for these things, 9. 9 
Lam. 4. 22. v. int, Jer. 14, 10, and 23. 2 
Hos. 2. 13. and 8. 13. 
Acts 7, 23. v. his brethren, 15. 36." 
15, 14. God did v. the Gentiles 
James 1. 27. to vy. the fatherless and widow 
Ex. 3. 16. I have surely visited you 
Ps, 17. 3, thou hast v. me in the night 
Is, 26. 16. in trouble have they v. the 
Mat. 95. 36. I was sick and ye v. me 
Luke I. 68. v. a edeemed his peeple 
78. day-spring from on high hath » 
us 
Ps. 8. 4, visitest, 65.9. Heb. 2. 6. 
Ex. 20. 5. visiting the iniquity of the fathers 
upon the children, 34.7. Num. 14. 18. Deut. 
5. 9 


UNACCUSTOMED, Jer. 31. 18, 
UNADVISEDLY, Ps. 106. 33. 
UNAWARES, Deut. 4. 42. Ps. 35. 8. Luke 
21. 34, Heb, 13. 2. Jude 4. 
UNBELIEF, did not many mighty worke 
because of their, Mat. 33. 58. 
Mark 6. 6. maryelled because of their u. 
9. 24. I believe; help thou mine u. 
16. 14, upbraided them with their u. 
Rom. 4. 20. he staggered not through n. 
11. 20. because of u. they were broken 
32. God hath concluded them al! in 


u. 
1 Tim. 1. 13. I did it ignorantly in u. 
Heb. 3 12. there be in you an evil heart of u, 
19. could not enter in because of u. 

UNBELIEVERS, Luke 12. 46. 2 Cor. 6. 14. 

UNBELIEVING, Acts 14. 2. 1 Cor. 7. 14, 
15. Tit. 1. 15. Rev. 21. 8. 

UNBLAMEABLE, Col. 1, 22. 1 Thess. 3 13 

1 Thess. 2.10. unblameably behaving ourselves 

UNCERTAIN, 1 Cor. 14 8. 1 Tim. 6. 17. 

UNCIRCUMCISED, Exod. 6. 12, 30. Jer. 6. 
10. and 9. 25, 26. Acts 7.51. 

UNCIRCUMCISION, Rom. 2. 25, 26, 27. and 
3. 30. and 4. 10. 1 Cor. 7. 18, 19. Gal. 2. 7 
and 5. 6. and 6. 15. Co). 2. 13. and 3. 11. 

UNC7.EAN, Lev. 5 11, 13, 15. Num. 19. 19. 

Le~ 4%, 10. difference between u and clean 
Pizek, 22. 26, 

Ts. 6. 5. woe is me, I am a man cf u. Kps 

Lam. 4. 15. depart ye; itis u. 

Ezek. 44. 23. discern between u. and clean 

Hag. 2. 13. ifone u. touch any of these, shall 
it be u., priests said, it shall be u. 

Acts 10, 28. not call any cominon o7 u. 14. 

Rom. 14, 14. there is nothing u. of itself 

1 Cor. 7. 14. else were your children u 

Eph. 5.5, nor u. persen hath any inheritance 

Num. 5, 19. uncleanness, Ezra 9. 11 

Zech. 13. 1. fountain opened for sia und 4 

Mat. 23. 27, are within tui! of all u 

Rom. 6. 19. members servants to u. 
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UN 


4.19 to work all u with greediness 
5, 3. all u, let it not once be named 
Thess. 4. 7. God hath not called us to u. 

Ezek. 36. 29. save you from all your u. 
UNCLOTHED, 2 Cor. 5. 4. 
UNCOMELY, 1 Cor. 7. 36. and J2 23. _ 
UNCONDEMNED, Acts 16. 37. and 22. 95. 
UNCORRUPTNESS, Tit. 2. 7. 
UNCOVER, Lev. 18. 18, 1 Cor. 11. 5, 13. 
UNCTION, | John 2. 20, 27. 
UNDEFILED, in the way, Ps. 119. 1. 
Song 5. 2. my dove, my u. 6. 9. 
Heb. 7. 26 holy, harmless, u. separate 

13. 4, marriage is honorable, and bed u. 
tach 1. 27. pure religion and u. before 


1 Pet. 1. 4. inheritance incorruptible, u. 
UNDER their God, Hos. 4. 12. ‘ 
Rom 3. 9. all u. sin, 7. 14. Gal. 3.22. u law, 
Rorn. 6. 15. 1 Cor. 9. 20. Gal. 3. 23.& 4 4 
1 Cor 9.27 I keep u. my body 
Gal. 3. 10. as are of works of law, are u 
UNDERSTAND not speech, Gen. 11. 7. 
Neh. 8 7. caused peopie to u. the law, 13. 
Ps 19 12. who can u. his errors 
107 43. shall u. Joving kindness of Lord 
119. 100. I u. more than the ancients 
Prov. 2. 5. shalt thou u. fear of the Lord, 9. 
8.5. u. wisdom, 14 8 u. his way, 20. 


24, 

19.25. u. knowledge, 28. 5. u. all things 
Is, 32. 4. heart of the rash shall u. knowledge 
Dan. 12. 10. none of the wicked shall u. 
1 Cor, 13, 2, Knowledge to u. all mysteries 
Ps. 139. 2. thou understandest my thoughts 
Acts 8. 30. u. thou what thou readest 
1 Chron. 28. 9. understandeth all imagina- 

tions 
Ps. 49, 20. man that u. not, is like beasts 
Prov. 8. 9. plain to him that u. 14. 6, 
Ter. 9. 24. glory in this that he u. me 
Mat. 13. 19. heareth word and u. not, 23. 
Rom. 3. 11. none that u. and seeketh after 
Exod. 31. 3. wisdom and understanding 
Deut. 4. 6. this is your wisdom and u. 
i Kings 3. 11. hast asked for thyself u. 
4, 29. God gave Solomon wisdom 


and u. 
7. 14. was filled with wisdom and u. 
( Chron, 12. 32. men that had u. of times 
2 Chron. 16. 5, had u. in the visions of God 
Job 12. 13. he hath counsel and u. 
20. he taketh away the u. of the 


aged 

17 4. thou hast hid their heart from u. 
28. 12. where is the place of u. 

28. to depart from evil is u. 
32.8 the Almighty giveth them u. 
38 36. whe hath given u. to the heart 
39 17 neither imparted to her u. 

Vs 47.7 sing ye praise with u. 

49. 3 meditations of my heart shall be 


of u. 

119, 34. give me u. and I shall keep thy 
99. [ have more u. than my teachers 
104. through thy precepts | get u. 
130. it giveth u. unto the simple 

147 5. his u. is infinite 
Proy 2.2. apply thine heart to u. 

11, u. shall keep thee ; to deliver thee 
8. 5. lean not to thine own u. 
13. happy is the man that getteth u. 
4.5. get wisdom, get u. 7. 
8. 1. doth not u. ery, 14, [am u. 
9. 6. go in the way of u. 
10. knowledge of the holy is u. 
14. 29. slow to wrath is of great u. 
16. 22. u. is a well-spring of life 
19. 8. that keepeth u. shall find good 
21. 30. nou. nor connsel against the 
Lord 
23. 23. buy truth, wisdom and u. 
24. 3. by u. a house is established 
30. 2. I have not the u. of a man 
Eccl. 9. 11. nor riches to men of u. 
ts 11.2 spirit of wisdom and u. 
3. make him of quick u. in the fear of 
the Lord 

27. 11. it is a people of no u. 

40. 28. there is no searching of his u. 
“er. 51. 15. stretched out heaven by Nis u. 
Mat. 15. 16. are ye also without u. 

Mark 12. 33. love him with all the heart and 
with all the u. 
auke 2. 47. astonished at his u. 
24, 45. then opened he their 
Rom. 1, 31. without u. unthankfu 
1 Cor, 1. 19. bring to nothing u.o. +a u- 
ent 

14, 14. my u. unfruitful, 

15. pray with u. 

20. in malic? be children, in u. be 


men 
Eph. 1 18. eyes of u. being enlightened 
4. 18. having the u. darkened alienated 
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UP 


Phil. 4.7. peace of God which passeth all u.;, UNREBUKEABLE, 1 Tim. 6 14 cry 


Col. 1. 9. filled with all spiritua’ 1. 
2. 2. riches of full assura? ce of u. 
2 Tim. 2. 7. give thee u. in ai. things 
1 John 5. 20. given us an u. to know 
Ps. 111. 10. good understanding, Prov.3 4 & 
Prov. 1.5, a man of understanding, 10. 23. and 
11. 12. and 15. 21. and 17.27." 
Deut. 32. 29. O that they understood this 
Ps. 73. 17. then u. I their end 
Dan. 9. 2. u. by books the number of years 
Mat. 13. 51. have ye u. all these thin 
John 12. 16, these things u. not his disctptes 
1 Cor. 13. 11. when a child I u. as a child 
2 Pet. 3. 16. some things hard to be u. 
UNDERTAKE for me, Is 38. 14 
UNDONE, Is. 6. 5. Mat. 23 23. 
UNEQUAL, your ways are, Ezek. 18. 25. 
2 Cor. 6. 14, be not unequally yoked 
UNFAITHFUL, Prov. 25. 19. Ps. 78. 57. 
UNFEIGNED, 2 Cor. 6. 6. 1 Tim. 1. 5. 2 
Tim. 1.5.1 Pet. 1. 22. 
UNFRUITFUL, Mat. 13. 22. 1 Cor 14. 14. 
Eph. 5. 11. Tit. 3.14.2 Pet. 1.8. | 
UNGODLY men, 2 Sam. 22. 5. 
2 Chron. 19. 2. shouldest help the u. 
Job 16. 11. God hath delivered me to the u. 
34. 18. is it fit to say to princes ye are u. 
Ps. 1 J. walketh not in the counsel of u. 
4.u. not so, 5. u. not stand in judgment 
6. way of u. men shall perish 
3. 7. hast broken the teeth of u. 
43.1. plead my cause against an u. nation 
73. 12. these are u. that prosper 
Prov. 16. 27. an u. man diggeth up evil 
19, 28. an u. Witness scorneth judg- 
ment 
Rom. 4 5. God that justifieth the u. 
5. 6. in due time Christ died for the u. 
1 Tim. 1.9. law not for righteous, but for u. 
1 Pet. 4. 18. where shall the u. appear 
2 Pet. 2. 5. bring flood on world of the u. 
6. those that after should live u. 
3. 7. day of perdition of u. men 
Jude 4. u. men turning the grace of God 
: 15. convince all that are u. of their u. 
deeds, which they have u. committed 
18. scoffers walk after u. lusts 
Rom. I. 18. wrath revealed against all un- 
godliness 
11. 26. turn away u. from Jacob 
2 Tim, 2. 16, increase to more u. 
Tit. 2. 12. denying u, and worldly lusts 
UNHOLY, Ley, 10. 10. 1 ‘Yim. 1. 9. 2 Tim. 
3. 2. Heb. 10. 29. 
UNITE, Ps. 86, 11. Gen. 49. 6. ‘ 
Ps, 133. 1. brethren to dwell together in wnit 
Eph. 4, 3. endea, to keep the u. of the Spirit 
13. till we all come in u. of faith 
UNJUST, deliver from, Ps. 43. 1. 
Prov. 11.7. hope of the u. perisheth 
28.8. by usury and u. gain increaseth 
29. 27. u. man is abomination to the 


just 
Zeph. 3. 5. the u. Knoweth no shame 
Mat. 5. 45, rain on the just, and on the ue 
Luke 16. 8. lord commended the u. steward 
10. he that is u. in least, is u. in 


much 
18. 6. hear what the u. judge saith 
11, Lam not as other men, u. 
Acts 24. 15. resurrection both of just and u. 
1 Cor. 6. 1. go tu law before the u. 6. 
1 Pet. 3 18, unce suffered, the just for u. 
2 Pet. 2. 9. reserve u. to the day of judgment 
Rev. 22, 11. he that is u. let him be u. still 
Ps. 82, 2. will ye judge unjustly 
Ts, 25. 10. in land of uprightness deal u. 
UNKNOWN God, Acts 17. 23. Gal. 1. 22, 
1 Cor, 14, 2. speak in an u, tongue, 4. 27. 
2 Cor. 6. 9. as u. and yet well known 
UNLAWFUL, Acts 10. 28, 2. Pet. 2. 8. 
UNLEARNED, Acts 4. 13. 1 Cor. 14. 16, 23, 
24. 2 Tim. 2. 23. 2 Pet. 3. 16. 
UNLEAVENED, Exod, 12. 39. 1 Cor. 5. 7. 
UNMERCIFUL, Rom. 1. 31. 
UNMINDFUL, Deut. 32. 8. 
UNMOVEABLE, I Cor. 15, 58. 
UNPERFECT, Ps. 139. 16. 
UNPREPARED, 2 Cor. 9. 4. 
UNPROFITABLE talk, Job 15. 3. 
Mat. 25, 30. cast u. servant into utter dark- 
ness 
Luke 17. 10. we are all u. servants 
Rom. 3. 12. we are altogether become u. 
Tit. 3. 9. they are u. and vain 
Philem. 11. was to thee u. but now profitable 
Heb. 13. 17. for that is u. for you 
UNPUNISHED, Prov. 11. 21. and 16. 5. and 
17. 5. and 19. 5, 9, Jer. 95. 29. and 30. 11. 
and 4f, 28. and 49, 12. 


| CNQUENCHABLE, Mat. 3. 12. Luke 3. 17. 


ONE SAPIDARLS, Acts 25, 27. 2 Thess. 


UNREPROVEABLE, Col. 1.22 _ 
UNRIGHTEOUS dec: Is. 10 1 : 


8. 55. 7. the u. man forsake his 
Luke 16. 11. not been faithful be, « el 

mon hited 
Rom. 3. 5. is God u. who taketh ven, 1 
ne “33 BS ms pall not inne the king 

eb. 6. 10. S$ not u. to forget your — 
Lev. 19. 15. shall do no be se Seidel 
Ps. 92 15. there is no u. in him *t 
Jer. 22. 13. woe to him that buildeth by a 
Luke 16, 9. friends of the mammon of u 
John 7. 18. same is true, and no u. in him 
Rom. 1. 18. who hold the truth in u. | 

2. 8. obey not the truth but u 


6. 13. yield members instruments of u 
9, 14. is there u. with God? God for- 


bid 
2 Cor. 6. 14. fellowship hath righteousness 
with u. 
2 Thess. 2. 10. all deceivableness of u 
12. believed not, but had pleas- 


ure in u. 
Heb. 8. 12. I will be merciful to their u. 
2 Pet. 2. 15. Balaam loved the wages of u. 
1 John 1. 9. to cleanse us from all u. 
5. 17. all u. is sin 
Ebr 1 Thess. 5. 14. Tit. 1. 6, 10, Jam 


UNSAVOURY, Job 6. 6. Jer. 23. 13. 

UNSEARCHABLE things, Job 5. 9. 

Ps. 145. 3. his greatness is u. 

Prov. 25. 3. heart of kings isu. 

Rom. 11. 33. how u. are his judgments 

Eph. 3. 8. preach the u. riches of Christ 

UNSEEMLY, Rom. 1. 27. | Cor. 13. 5. 

UNSKILFUL in word, Heb. 5.13. 

Oe ane 2 Cor. 9. 15. and 12. 4. 

et. 1. 8. 

UNSPOTTED, James 1. 27. 

UNSTABLE, Gen. 49. 4. James 1.8. 

2 Pet. 2. 14. u. souls, 3. 16. unlearned ané u 

UNTHANKFUL, Luke 6. 35. 2 Tim. 3. 2 

UNTOWARD generation, Acts 2. 40. 

UNWASHEN, Mat. 15. 20. Mark 7. 2, 5. ~ 

UNWISE, Deut. 32. 6. Hos. 13, 13. Rom. 1 
14. Eph. 5. 17. . 

UNWORTHY, Acts 13. 46. 1 Cor. 6.2. 

1 Cor. 11. 27. eateth and drinketh unworthilg 

VOCATION, worthy of, Eph. 4, 1. 

VOICE, is the v. of Jacob, Gen. 27. 


| Gen. 4. 10. v. of brother’s blood crieth to me 


Exod. 5. 2. who is the L. that I should obey 
his 'v. , 
Ps, 5. 3. my v. shalt thou hear in the morn- 


ng 

19. 13, the Highest gave his v. A 

42. 4, the house of God with the v. of Joy 

95. 7. to day, if ye will hear his v, 

103. 20. hearkening to v. of his word 
Eccl. 12. 4. rise up at the v. of the bird 
Song 2. 14. let me hear thy v. 8. 13. : 

Is. 30. 19. gracious at the v: of thy ery 

50. 10. obeyeth the v. of his servant 
Ezek. 33. 32. of one that hath a pleasant ¥. 
John 5. 25. dead shall hear v. of the Son 

10. 3. the sheep hear his v. 4, 16, 27 

Gal. 4. 20. I desire to change my Vv.” 

1 Thess. 4. 16. descend with v. of archangel 

Rev. 3. 20. ifany man hear my y. 

Acts 13. 27. voices, Rev. 4. 5. and 11. 19. 

VOID of counsel, Deut. 32. 28. 

Ps. 89. 39. made v. covenant of thy servant 

119. 126, they have made v. thy law 
Ts. 55. 11. my word shall not return v. 

Acts 24, 16. conscience v. of offence 

Rom. 3. 31. do we make v. the law 

1 Cor. 9. 15. make my glorying v. 

VOLUME, Ps. 40. 7. Heb. 10. i7. 

VOMIT, Job 20. 15. Prov. 23. 8. and 96, 11 
Ia. 19. 14. 2 Pet. 2. 22. 

VOW, Jacob vowed a, Gen. 28. 20. and 31 
13. Num. 6. 2. and 21. 2. and 30.2 1 Sam. 
1. 11. 2 Sam. 15. 7, 8. 

Ps. 65. 1, to thee shall the v. be’ performed 

76. 11. v. and pay unto the Lord, Deut 

2. 


Eccl. 5. 4. a v. defer not to bay, 5. 
Is. 19. 21. shall v. a v. to Lord, Ps. 132) 2 
Jonah 2. 9. I will pay that I have vowed 
Job 22. 27. shalt pay thy vows 
Ps, 22. 25. J will pay my v. before them 
50. 14. pay thy v. to the Most High 
56. 12. thy v. O God, are upon me 
61. 5, neard my v. 8. perform my v¥. 
Prov. 20. 25. and after v. to make inquiry 
31.2 son of my v. 1 Sam. }. 11. 
Jonah 1. 16, offered sacrifice and made y. 
| UPBRAID, Judges 18. 15. Mat. 11. 20. Mark 
16, 14. James 1. 5. 
UPHOLD me with thy Spirit, Ps. 51. 12 
Ps. 119 116. u. me according to thy wore 
Prov. 29. 23. honour shall u. the humble 
Is. 41. 10. I will u. 73 with right a 


le 9 ~~ 





WA 


8, 42. 1. behold my servant whom [ u. 
63.5. my fury it upheld me 
Ps, 57. 17, Lord upholdeth the righteous 

63. 8. aby eiaik. hand u. me 

145. L u. all that fall 

41.12. thou upholdest me in my integ- 


oe rity 
Heb. 1. 3. upholding all by word of his power 
UPRIGHT in heart, Ps. 7. 10. 
Ps. 11. 7. his countenance doth behold the 


u. 
18. 23. I was also u. before him 
25. with the u. wilt shew thyself u. 
19. 13. L shall be u. and innocent 
25. 8. good and u. is the Lord 
37. 37. mark the perfect man, and the u. 
64. 10. all the u. in heart shall glory 
119 2. generation of u. shall be blessed 
4. to the u. light ariseth in darkness 
140. 13. u. shall dwell in thy presence 
Pr. 2. 21. u. shall dwell in the land 
10. 29. way of the Lord is strength to u. 
11. 3. integrity of u. shall guide them 
6. righteousness of u. shall deliver 
are u. in their way, are his de- 
light 
12, 6. mouth of u. shall de’ ver them 
13.6 righteousness keepet . u. in the way 
14, 11. tabernacle of u. ¢-ail flourish 
15. 8. prayer of the u. is his delight 
28. 10. u. shall have good things 
Eccl. 7. 29. God hath made man u. 
Song 1. 4 the u. love thee 
Hab. 2. 4, his soul is not u. in him 
Ps 15. 2. that waiketh uprightly, 84. 11. Pr. 
2. 7. and 10. 9. and 15. 21. and 29, 18. Mic. 
2. 7. Gal. 2. 14. 
Ps. 58. 1. do ye judge u. 75. 2. 
Is. 33. 15. he that speaketh u. Amos 5. 10. 
Deut. 9.5. not for the uprightness of thine 


1 Chr. 29. 17 thou hast pleasure in u 

Job 33. 23. to shew unto man his u. 

Ps, 25. 21. let integrity and u. preserve me 

143. 10. lead me into the land of u. 

Is. 26. 7. the way of the just is u. 

10. in land of u. he will deal unjustly 

URIM and Thummin, Ex. 28. 30. Lev. 8. 8 
Num, 27. 21. Deut, 33.8. 1 Sam. 28. 6. Ezra 
2. 63. Neh. 7. 65. 

US, Gen. 1. 26. and 3. 22. and 11. 7. Is. 6. 8. 
and 9. 6. Rom. 4. 24. 2 Cor. 5. 21. Gal. 3. 13. 
1 Thess. 5, 10, Heb. 6. 20. 1 Pet. 2. 21. and 
4.1.1 John 5. 11. 

USE, Rom. 1. 26. Eph. 4. 29. Heb. 5. 14. 

1 Cor. 7. 31. u. this world, as not abusing 

al 5. 13. u. not liberty for an occasion 

1 Tim: 1. 8. law is good if man u. it lawfully 

1 Cor. 9. 15. I have used none of these 

Jer. 22. 13. that useth his neighbour’s servant 

Tit 3. 14. learn good works for necessary uses 

Ps. 119 122. as thou usest to do to those 

Col. 2. 22. using, 1 Pet. 2. 16. 

USURP, 1 Tim. 2. 12. 

USURY, Ex. 99.95. Lev. 25. 36,37. Leut. 23. 
19, 20. Neh. 5. 7, 10. Ps. 15. 5. Pr. 28. 8. Is. 
24. 2. Jer. 15. 10. Ezek. 18.8, 13, 17. and 
22, 12. Mat. 25. 27. Luke 19. 23. 

UTTER, Ps. 78, 2. and 94. 4. 

106. 2. vee can u. mighty acts of the 


or 

2 Cor. 12. 4. words not lawful for man 
to u. 

Rom. 8. 26. groanings cannot be uttered 

Heb. 5. 11. many things hard to be u. 

Ps. 19. 2. day unto day uttereth speech 

Acts 2. 4. as Spirit gave them utterance 

Eph. 6. 19. that u. may be given me 

Col. 4. 3. God would open a door of u. 

Deut. 7. 2. utterly, Ps. 89. 33. and 119, 8, 43. 
Song 8. 7. Jer. 14. 9. 

1 Thess 2 16. uttermost, Heb. 7. 25. 


Ww 


WAGES, Lev. 19. 13. Ezek. 29. 18. 
Jer. 22. 13. neighbour’s service without w. 
Hag. J. 6. earneth w. to put it into a bag 
Mal, 3 5. that oppress the hireling in his w. 
Luke 3 14. be content with your w. 
Rom. 6. 23. the w. of sin is death 
WAIT till my change come, Job 14. 14 
Ps. 25. 5. on thee do [ w. all the day 
27. 14. w. on the Lord, w.I say, on the 
Lord 
37 34. w. on the Lord and keep his way 
62. 5. w thou only upon God 
104. 27. these w. all upon thee 
130 5. Iw. for the Lord, my soul doth 


w. 
145. 15. the eyes ot all w. upon thee 
Pr. 20. 22. w. on the Lord and he shall save 
Is 8. 17. I will w. upon the Lord 
30. 18. will the Lord w. blessed are all 
they that w. for him 


WA 


Is. 40. 31. that w. on Lord shall renew 
strength 
Lam. 3. 25. good to them that w. for him 
26. 1 ppd w. for salvation of the 
or 


Hos. 12, 6. w. on thy God continually 
Mic. 7. 7. I will w. for God of my salvation 
Hab, 2. 3. w. for it, it will surely come 
Zeph. 3. 8. w. ye on me, [ rise to the prey 
Luke 12. 36, like men that w. for their lord 
Gal. 5. 5. thro’ the Spirit w. for hope of 
faita 

1 Thess. 1. 10. w. for his Son from heaven 
Gea. 49. 18. I waited for thy salvation 
Ps. 40. 1. I w. patiently for the Lord 
Is. 25. 9. our God, we have w. for him 

26. 8. in way of thy judgments have we 


w. 

33. 2. O Lord, we have w. for thee 
Zech. 11. 11. poor of flock that w. on me 
Mark 15. 43. w. for kingdom of God 
1 Pet. 3. 20. the long-suffering of God w. 
Ps. 33. 20. por soul waiteth for the Lord, 

40. 1. 

65. 1. praise w. for thee, in Zion 

130. 6. my soul w. for the Lord more 
Is. 64. 4. prepared for him, that w. for him 
Pr. 8. 34. waiting at the posts of my 
Luke 2, 25. w. for the consolation of Israel 
Rom. 8. 23. w. for the adoption 
1 Cor. 1. 7. w. for the coming of our Lord 
2 Thess. 3. 5. to a patient w. for Christ 
W AKETH, Ps. 127. 1. Song 2. 2. 

Ps. 77. 4. thou holdest mine eyes waking 
Is. 50. 4. wakeneth, Joel 3. 12. 
WALK in my law, Ex. 16. 4. 
Gen, 24. 40. the Lord before whom I w. 
17. 1. w. before me and be thou per- 


ect 
Lev. 26. 12. I will w. among you 
21. if ye w. contrary unto me 
23. but will w. contrary unto me 
24. then will I w. contrary unto 
you 
Deut. 5. 33. w. in the ways of the Lord, 8. 6. 
and 10. 12. and 11. 22. and 13. 5. 


and 28. 9. 
13. 4. ye shall w. after the Lord your 
God 


Ps. 23.4 though I w. through valley of death 

84. 11 no good thing from them that w, 

uprightly 

116. 9. I will w. before the Lord 

119. 3. do no iniquity, they w. in his 
Eccl. 11. 9. w. in the ways of thine heart 
Is. 2. 3. will w. in his paths, 5. w. in the 

‘light 

30. 2). this is the way, w. ye in it 

40. 31. shall w. and not faint 

5). 11. w. in the light of your fire 
Jer. 23. 14. commit adultery, and w. in 
Dan. 4. 37. that w. in pride is able to abase 
Hos. 14. 9. the just shall w. in them 
Mic. 6. 8. w. humbly with thy God 
Amos 3. 3. can two w. together except 
Zech. 10. 12. w. up and down in his name 
Luke 13. 33. I must w. to-day and to-mor- 


row 
John. 8. 12. followeth me, not w. in darg- 
ness 
1]. 9. w. in the day, he stumbleth not 
Rom. 4. 12. w. in the steps of that faith 
6. 4. w. in newness of life © 
8. 1. w. not after the flesh, 4. 
2 Cor. 5. 7. we w. by faith not by sighc 
10. 3. tho’? w. in flesh, not war after 
the flesh 
Gal. 6. 16. as many as w. according to this 
rule 
Eph. 2. 10. ordained that we w. in them 
4. 1. w. worthy of the vocation 
5. 15. w. circumspectly, not as fools 
Phil. 3. 17. mark them who w. so as ye 
Col. 1. 10. that ye might w. worthy of Lord 
1 Thess. 2. 12. ye would w. worthy of God 
4.1. how ought ye w. and please 
God 


- Go 
1 John 1 7. if we w. in the light 
2. & ought so to w. as he walked 
John 4. that my children w. in truth 3. 
Rev. 3. 4, they shall w. w*.4 me in ¥ ane 
16. 15. lest he w. »aked and see his 
shame 
21. 24. nations shall w. in the light of it 
John 12. 35. w. in light while ye have light 
Rom. 13. 13. let vs w. honestly as in the 
Gal. 5. 16. w. ia Spirit, and not fulfil the 
25. if we live in Spirit, let us w. in 
Spirit 
Eph. 5. 2. w..in love, as Christ loved us 
8. w.as children of light 
Phil. 3. 16. let us w. by the same rule 
Col. 2. 6. as ye received Christ, so w. in 
4. 5. w. in wisdom, redeeming the time 
Gen. 6. 9. Noah walked with God 


WA 
Gen. 5. 22. Rnorh w. with God and was not, 
Ps. 55. 14. we w into house of God in cons 


pany ’ 
81. 12. w. in their own counsels 
13. O that Israel had w. in my ways 
Is, 9. 2. people that w. in darkness 
2 Cor, 10. 2. as if we w. according to flesh 
12. 18. w. we not in the same Spirit 
Gal. 2. 14. saw that they w. not uprightly 
Eph. 2. 2. in time past we w. Col. 3. 7. 
1 Pet. 4. 3. we w. in lasciviousness 
Is. 43. 2. when thou walkest through fire 
Rom. 14. 15. now w. thou not charitah y 
Ps. 15. 2. he that walketh uprightly 
39. 6. every man w. in a vain shew 
Pr 10. 9. he that w. uprightly, w. surely 
13 20. w. with wise men, shall be wise 
Is. 50. 10. w. in darkness, and hath no 
Jer. 10. 23. not in man that w. to direct 
Mic. 2. 7. do good to him that w. uprightly 
2 Thess. 3. 6. from brother that w. disorderly 
1 Pet. 5.8, w. about, seeking whcm to devout 
Rey. 2. 1.w.in midst of seven golden candle- 
sticks 
Gen. 3. 8, voice of Lord walking in garder. 
Is. 57.2, each one w. in his own upright- 
ness 
Jer. 6.28. revolters w. with slanders 
Mic. 2. 11. if man w. in falsehood, do lie 
Luke |. 6. w. in all commandments of Lora 
Acts 9. 31. w. in the fear of the Lord 
2 Cor. 4. 2. not w. in craftiness 
2 Pet. 3. 3. w. after their own lusts, Jude Iti 
2 John 4. found thy children w. in truth 
WALL, Ps. 62. 3. Pr. 18. 11. Song 2.9 and 
8.9, 10. Is. 26,1. and 60. 18. 
WANDER, Num. 14. 33. Ps. 119 10. 
Lam, 4. 14. wandered, Heb. 11. 37. 
Pr. 21. 16. wandereth, 27. 8. 
1 Tim. 5. 13. wandering, Jude 13. 
Ps. 56. 8. thou tellest my wanderings 
WANT, Deut. 28. 48. Joh 31. 19. 
Ps. 23. 1, Lord is my shepherd, I shall not w 
34. 9. no w. to them that fear him 
Pr. 6. 11. thy w. come as an armed map, 24. 
3 


4, 
2 Cor. 8. 14. a supply for your w. 
Phil. 4. 11. not speak in respect of w 
Jam. 1. 4. perfect and entire, wunting aoth- 


in 
WANTONNESS, Rom. 13. 13.2 Pe 2 18 
WAR, Ex. 13. 17. and 17. 16. Ps. 27 3. 
Job 10, 17, changes and w. are against me 
Ps, 18. 34. teacheth my hands to w. 144. |, 
120. 7. Lam for peace, they are for w 
Pr. 20. 18. with good advice make w. 
Eccl. 8. 8. is no discharge in this w. 
Is. 2. 4. not learn w. any more, Mice 4. 2 
Mic. 3. 5, they prepare w. against him 
2 Cor. 10. 3. we do not w.. after the flesh 
1 Tim. 1. 18. mightiest w. a good warfare 
1 Pet. 2. 11. fleshly lusts which w. against 
Rev. 11. 7. beast shall make w. against 
12.7 there was w. in heaven 
17. 14. these make w. with the Lamb 
19. 11. in righteousness judge and mané 


w. 
Num. 21. 14, in the book of the wars of the 
L 


Ps. 46. 9. he maketh w. to cease 
Mat, 24. 6. hear of w. and rumours of w 
James 4. 1. whence come w. anda fightings 
2 Tim. 2. 4. no man that warreth entangleth 
Is. 37. 8. warring, Rom. 7. 23. 
WARFARE, Is. 40. 2. 1 Cor. 9. 7. 2 Cor. 10 
4. 1 Tim. J. 18. 
WARN, 2 Chr. 19. 10. Acts 10. 22. 
Ezek. 3. 19, if thou w. the wicked 
33. 3. blow the trumpet and w the 
people, 9 
Acts 20.31. I ceased not to w. every one 
1 Cor. 4. 14, as my beloved sons, I w. yeu 
1 Thess. 5. 14. w. them that are unruly 
Ps. 19. 11. by them is thy servant warned 
Mat. 3. 7. who hath w. you to flee from 
Heb. 11. 7. Noah being w. of God 
Jer. 6. 10. to whom I give warning 
Col. 1. 28. teaching every man, w. every 
WASH, Lev. 6. 27. and 14. 15, 16. 
Job 9. 30. if I w. myself in snow water 
Ps. 26. 6. I will w. mine hands in innocency 
51. 2. w. me thoroughly from iniquity 
7. w. me, and [ shall be whiter than 
58. 10. Fe shall w. his feet in blood 
Is. 1. 16. w. ye, make you clear 
Jer. 2. 22. though thou w. thee with nitre 
4. 14. w. thine heart from wickedness 
Luke 7. 8. began to w. his feet with tears 
John 13. 5. began to w. disciples’ feet 
8. if I w. thee not, thou hast ne 
part with me 
10 needeth not save to w his feet 
14 ye ought te w. one anothers 
teet 


WA 


Acts 22. 16. be baptized and w. away sins 
Job 29. 6. when I washed my steps with 
Song 5. 3. I have w. my feet 
Is. 4. 4. w away filth of daughter of Zion 
Ezek. 16. 4. neither wast thou w. in water 
16. 9. 1 thoroughly w away thy blood 
: Cor 6. 11. we are w. justified, sanctified 
Heb, 10. 22. bodies w. with pure water 
Rev 1.5. w. us from sins in his blood 
7. 14, w. robes, and made white in blood 
Eph. 5. 26, --ashing, Tit, 3. 5. 
ASTE, Ps. 80. 13. Mat. 26. 8 
Luke 15. 11. wasted, 36. 1. Gal, 1 13 
Job 14. 10. wasteth, Pr. 19. 26. 
Pr. 18. 9. waster, Is. 54, 16. 
Is 59. 7. wasting and destruction, 60. 18. 
WATCH, Neh. 4.9 Job 7. 12. 
Job 14. 15. dost thou not w. over my sin 
Ps. 102.7. I w. and am as a sparrow 
130. 6. they that w. for the morning 
141. 3. set a w. before my mouth 
Jer. 44. 27. I will w. over them for evil 
Mat 24. 42. w. for ye know not, 25. 13. 
26. 41. w. and pray that ye enter not 
Mark 13. 33. take heed, w. and pray, 37. 
1 Cor. 16. 13. w. ye, stand fast in the faith 
Col. 4. 2. w. in the same with thanksgiving 
1 Thess, 5. 6. let us w. and be sober 
2Tim. 4. 5. w. thou in all things 
Heb. 13. 17. they w. for your souls 
I Pet. 4. 7. be sober, w. unto prayer 
Rev. 3. 3. if thou shalt not w. I will come 
Jer. 31. 28, like as | watched over them 
20. 10. my familiars w. for my halting 
Mat. 24. 43. he would have w. 
Ps. 37. 32. the wicked watcheth the righte- 
ous 
Ezek. 7. 6. the end iscome; it w. for thee 
Rev. 16. 15. blessed is he that w. and keep- 


eth 
Dan. 4. 13. a watcher and holy one, 17.23. 
Ps. 63. 6. satches, 119. 148. Lam. 2. 19. 
Rev. 3. 2. be watchful and strengthen the 
things 
Pr. 8. 34. watching daily at my gates 
Luke 12. 37. blessed whom the Lord shall 
find w 
Eph. 6. 18. w. with all perseverance 
2 Cor. 6. 5. in watchings, 11. 27. 
Js. 21. 11. watchman, Ezek. 3. 17. and 33. 7. 
Song 3.3 watchmen, 5. 7. Is. 52.8. and 56. 
10. end 62. 6. Jer. 31. 6. 
WATER, Gen, 49. 4. Ex. 12. 9. and 17. 5. 
2Sam. 14. 14. we are as w. spilt on the 
ground 
Job 15. 16. drinketh iniquity like w. 
Ps. 22. 14. I am poured outlike w. 
fs, 12. 3. draw w. out of the wells of salva- 
tien 
27. 3. I will w. it every moment 
30. 20. give you w. of affliction 
41. 17. when poor seek w. and find none 
44, 3. I will pour w. on him that is thirs- 


ty 
58, 11. thou shalt be like a spring of w. 
Lam. 1. 16. eye runneth down with w. 3. 48. 
Ezek. 36. 25. sprinkle clean w. on you 
Amos 8, 11. nor athirst for w. 
Mat. 3. 11. I baptize you with w. 
10. 42. cup of cold w. in name of a dis- 
ciple 
Luke 16. 24. dip tip of his finger in w. 
John 3. 5. except a man be born of w. 
23. baptized because there was much 
w 


4, 14. it shall be in him a well of w. 
7. 38. flow rivers of living w. 
19. 34. came thereout blood and w. 
Acta 8. 38. both went down into the w. 
10. 47. can any forbid w. that these 
should 
Eph. 5. 26. cleanse it with washing of w. 
1 Jobn 5. 6. he that came by w. and blood 
8. three bear witness, Spirit, w. 
and blood 
Jude 12. clouds they are without w. 
Rey. 7. 17. lead them to living fountains of 


w. 
21. 6. fountain of the w. of life, 22. i. 
22. 17. le! him take the w. of life freely 
Ps. 23.2. leadeth me beside the still waters 
69. 1. w. are come into my soul, 2 
124. 4. w. had overwhelmed us, 5. 
Pr. 5. 15. drink w. out of own cistern, and 
running w. out of thine own tell 
9. 17. stolen w. are sweet 
Eecl. 11. 1. cast thy bread upon the w. 
Song 4. 15. a well of living w. 
ls 32 20. blessed are ye that sow beside all 
w. 
33. 16. bread given him ; his w. shall be 
x 6. in wilderness shall w. break out, I 
give w. in the wilderness 
S4 9. this is as w. of Noah unto me 
55. 1. come ye t# the w. buy and ee 


WE 


Ts. 58. 11. whose w. fail not 
Jer. 2. 13. fountain of living w. 17. 13. 
9.1. O that my head were w. 
Hab. 2. 14. as w. cover the sea, Is. 11. 9. 
Zech. 14, 8, living w. shall go out from Je- 
rusalem, Ezek. 47. 1. 
Rev. 1.15. his voice as sound of many w 
14. 2. and 19. 6, 
Pr. 11. 25. he that watereth, shall be watered 
Is. 58. 11. be like aw. garden, Jer. 31. 12. 
1 Cor. 3. 6. 1 planted, Apollos w. 7. 
Ps. 42. 7. at the noise of thy water-spouts 
WAVERING, Heb, 10. 23. James 1. 6. 
WAX, Ex. 32. 10, 11, 22. Ps. 22. 14. and 68. 
2. and 97.5. Mat. 24. 12. Luke 12. 33. 1 
Tim. 5. 11. 2 Tim. 3. 13. 
WAY, Ex. 13. 21. and 23, 20. and 32. 8. 
1 Sam. 12, 23, teach you good and right w. 
1 Kings 2. 2. L go the w. of all the earth 
Ezra 8. 21. seek of him a right w. 
Ps. 1. 6. Lord knoweth the w. of the right- 


eous 
2. 12. lest ye perish from the w. 
49. 13. this their w. is their folly 
67. 2. that thy w. may be known on 
78. 50. made a w. to bis anger 
119. 30. I have chosen the w. of truth 
32. run the w. of thy commandments 
104. I hate every false w. 
Pr. 2. 8. Lord preserveth the w. of his 
saints 
10. 29. the w. of the Lord is strength 
14, 12, a w. that seemeth right 
15. 9. w. of the wicked is an abomina- 
tion 
24. the w. of life is above to the wise 
Eccl. 11. 9. thou knowest not what is w. of 
the Spirit 
Is, 26. 7. w. of the just is uprightness, 8. 
30. 21. this is the w. walk ye in it 
35. 8. an high w. and aw. called the w. 
of holiness 
40. 3. prepare w..of the Lord, Luke 3. 4, 
43. 19. make a w. in wilderness, 16. 
59. 8. the w. of peace they knew not 
Jer. 6. 16. where is a good w. and walk 
10. 23. the w. of man is not in himself 
21, 8. set before you w. of life, and w. 
of death 
32. 39. give them one heart and one w. 
50. 5. shall ask the w. to Zion 
Amos 2. 7. turn aside the w. of the meek 
Mal. 3. 1. he shall prepare the w. before 
Mat. 7. 13. broad is the w. to destruction 
14. narrow is the w. that leadeth to 
life 
22. 16. teachest the w. of God in truth 
John 1.23. make straight the w. of Lord 
14, 4. the w. ye know, 6, I am the w. 
Acts 16. 17. which shew unto us the w. of 
salvation 
18. 25. instructed in w. of the Lord, 
26. 
1 Cor. 10. 13. will also make a w. to escape 
12. 31. [shew you a more excellent w. 
2 Pet. 2. 2. the w. of truth be evil spoken 
1 Kings 8. 32. bring his may on his head 
Job 17. 9. righteous shal} hold on— 
Ps. 18. 30. as for God—is perfect 
37, 23. delight in—34. and keep— 
119. 9. shall a young man cleanse— 
Pr. 14. 8. the prudent to understand— 
16. 9. man’s heart deviseth— 
Is. 55. 7. let the wicked forsake— 
Ps, 25, 8. teach sinners in the way 
119. 14. I rejoiced—of thy testimonies 
139. 24. lead me—everlasting 
Ts. 26. 8.—of thy judgments we waited 
Mat. 5. 25. agree with thine adversary— 
21, 32. Jobn came—of righteousness 
Luke 1, 79. guide your feet—of peace 
Job 40, 19. he is chief of the mays of God 
Ps, 84. 5. in whose heart are the w. of them 
Pr. 3. 17. her w. are w. of pleasantness 
5. 21. the w. of man are before the Lord 
16. 2. w. of man are clean in his own 
eyes 
i 7 whena man’s w. please the Lord 
Jer. 7. 3. amend your w. and your doings 
Lam, 1 4. the w. of Zion do mourn 
3. 4. let us search and try our w. 
| Dent. 32 4. his ways, Ps. 145. 17. Is 2. 3. 
Mir. 4.2. Rom. 11. 33. 
Ps. 119. 5. my waus, 15, 26, 59, 168. and 139. 
3. and 39 1. Pi 23. 2f. Is 55. 8. and 49. 11. 
Pr. 1H. 14. oon ways, Is. 53. & and 58 13. and 
66. 3. Ezek. 36.31 29 
Job 21. 14 thy ways, Ps. Yo. + and 91. 11. Pr 
3.6. and 4 26. Ta 63. 17. .bizek. 16. 6t 
Dan 5, 23. Rev. 15. 3. 
Ts. 35, 8. wayfaring, Jer. 14. 8. 
WEAK, 2 Chr. 15.7. Jch 4. 3. Ps. 6. 2. 
Is. 35. 3. strengthen ye ine w hands 
Ezek. 16. 30. how w. is thy heart 
Mat. 2€, 41. spirit is willing but flesh isw 








wil 


Rom. 4. 19. Abraham veing not w. in faith 
14. 1. him that is w. in the faith receiv 
1 Cor. 4. 10 we are w. but ye are strong ~ 
9, 2. to the w. became Las the w. 
~ 11. 30. for this cause many are Ww. 
2 Cor. 11. 29. who is w. and [am not #, 
12. 10. when [am w. then am I stor. 
1 Thess. 5. 14. support the w. be nt 
Is. 14. 12. weaken, Ps. 102. 23, Job 12 21, 
2Sam. 3. 1. weaker, 1 Pet. 3. 7. 
1 Cor. 1. 25. weakness, 2. 3. and 15, 43.20. 
12. 9. and 13. 4. Heb. 11. 34, 
WEALTH, Gen. 34. 29. Deut, 8. 17. 
Deut. 8. 18. Lord giveth power to get w. 
Job 21, 13. they spend their days in w. 
Ps. 49. 6. that trust in their w. 10. leave their 


> 


w. 
112. 3. w. and riches are in his house 
Pr. 10. 15. rich man’s w. is his strong city, 
18. 11. ; 
13. 11. w. apnen by vanity shall be dimin- 
ishe 
13. 22. w. of sinners is laid up for the 


ust ‘ 

19, 4. Gy tka many friends 
1 Cor. 10. 24. seek another’s w. | 
WEANED, Ps. 131. 2. Is. 11. 8. and 28. 9, 
WEAPON, Is 13. 5. and 54, 17.2 Cor. 10.4 
WEAR, Deut 22, 5, 11. Dan. 7. 25. Mat, 11 

8. James 2. 3. | Pet. 3.3. 

WEARY of my life, Gen. 27. 46. 
Job 3. 17. there the w. be at rest 

10. 1. my soul is w. of life, Jer. 4. 31. 
Pr. 3. 11. neither be w. of his correction 
Is. 7. 13. w. men, but will ye w. my God 


40. 28. the Lord fainteth not, neither is 


Ww. 
31. shall run and not be w. 

43, 22. hast been w. of me, O Israel 

50. 4. tospeak a word in season to the 


w. 

Jer. 6. 11. w. with holding in, 20. 9. 

9 5. w. themselves to commit iniquity 
15.6 I am w. with repenting 
31, 25. I have satiated every w. soul 

Gal. 6. 9. not w. in well doing, 2 Thess. 3 
13. 

Is. 43. 24. wearied, 57.10 Jer, 12.5. Ezek 
24.12. Mie. 6. 3. Mal. 2.17. John 4, 7 
Heb. 12. 3, 

Eccl. 12. 12. weariness, Mal. 1. 13. 

Job 7. 3. wearisome nights appointed to me 

WEB, Job 8. 14. Is. 59. 5, 6. 

WEDDING, Mat. 22. 3, 8, 11. Luke 34. 8. 

WEEK, Dan. 9. 27. Mat. 28. 1. Luke 38, 12 
Acts 20. 7. 1 Cor. 16.2. 

Jer. 5. 24. weeks, Dan. 9. 24—26. and 20. 2, 

WEEP, Job 30. 25, Is. 30, 19. and 33.7. Jet 
9, 1. and 13. 17. Joel 2. 17. - 

Luke 6. 21. blessed are ye that w. now 

23. 28. w. not for me, but w. for your- 
selves 

Acts 21. 13. what mean ye to w. and break 

Rom. 12. 15. w. with them that w 

1Cor. 7. 30. they that w. as though wept 
: not 

James 5. 1. rich men w. and howl 

Ps. 126. 6. weepeth, Lam. 1. 2. 

4 Sam. L. 8. why weepest, John 20. 13, 15. 

»s, 30.5. weeping may endure for a nigh* 

Is. 22. 12. Lord call to w. and mourning 

Jer. 31. 9. thev shall come with w. 

Joel 2. 12, turn to me with w. ; 

Mal. 2. 13. eovering altar of Lord with w 

Mat. § 12, w.and gnashing of teeth, 22 (3 
an” 24, 51, and 25. 30. 

WEIGH the paths of the just, Is. 26. 7 

Pr. 16. 2. Lord weigheth the spirits 

Job 31. 6. let me be weighed in balances 

Dan. 5, 27. *hou art w. in the balances 

Pr. 11. 1. js weight is his delight, 16, 

16. tu. just w. and balance are the Lord’s 
2Cor. 4. 17. eterna, w. of glory 

Heb. 12. 1. Jaying aside every w. and sin 

Lev. 19. 36. just balances, just origi 

Deut. 55. 13. divers w. Pr. 20. 19, 23. 

Mat. 23. 23. omit weightier matters of law 

WELL, Ps. 84. 6. Pr. 5. 15. and 10. 11 
Song 4. 15. Is. 12.3. John 4. 14. 2 Pet. 2. 17 

Gen. 4. 7. if doest well, thou shalt be accept- 

ed 

Ex. 1. 20. God dealt w. with midwives 

Ps. 119. 65. hast dealt w. with thy servant 

198, 2. it shall be w. with thee 

Eee]. 8. 12, it shall be w. with them 

fs. 3. 10. it shall be w. with tun 

Rom. 2. 7. awell-dving, Ga}. 6. 1 @ Thess. 3 
13.1 Pet. 2..15. and 3, 17: and 4. 19. 

WENT, Ps. 42. 4. and 119. 67. Mat. 21. 30 

WEPT, Neh. 1.4. Ps. 69.10. Hos 12. 4. Mat 
6. 75. Luke 19.41. John 11, 35. 

WHEAT, Ps. 81. 16. Pr. 27. 22. Song 7.8 

Jer. 12. 13. have sown w. but rex, thorns 

93.28. what is the chaff to the w 

Amos 8. 5. that we may set forth w 


wl 


Mat. 3. 12. gather w. into the garner 
Luke 22. 31. may sift you ar w. 

Jolin 12. 24. except a corn of w. fall into 
WHEEL, Ps. 83. 13. Pr. 20. 26. 

Ezek. |. 16. a w. in the midst of a w. 10. 10. 
~_ 10. 13. i¢ Was cried unto them, O w. 
Ex 14. 25. A A 28. Ezek.i and 

x. Dan. 7 9. Nah. 3.2 
WHET, Deut. 32 4:. Ps 7 12. und 64. 3. 
WHISPERER separafeth | Ps. 16, 23. 
WHIT, John 7. 23. and 12. 10, 2. Cor. 11. 5. 
WHITE, Ley. 13. 3, 4. Num. 1 12. 10. 
Job 6. 6. is any taste in the w. ‘s au egg 
Ps. 68. 14. w. as snow, Dan. 7. 9 
Eccl. 9. 8. let your garments be always w. 
Song 5. 10. my beloved is w. and ruddy 
Is. 1. 18. sins shall be w. as snow 
Dan. !1. 35. shall fall to make them w. 
12. 10. many purified and made w. 
Mat. 17. 2. his raiment was w. 28 3 
Rev. 2 17. give him a w. stone 
3.4. walk with mein w raiment, 5. 18. 
and 4 4. and 7.9, 13. and 15. 16. and 


. 14. 
Mat. 23. 27 whited, Acts 23. 3. 
Ps. 51. 7. whiter than snow, Lam. 4. 7. 
WHOLE, Ps. 9. 1. and 119. 10, [s. 54.5. Mic. 
4. 13. Zech. 4. 14. Mat. 6. zo. Eph. 6. 11. 
1 John 2.2. and 5. 19. 
Job 5, 18. he woundeth, and his hands make 


w. 
Mat. 9. 12. those that et need not a phy- 
sician, Luke 5.3 

Mark 5. 34. thy faith hath made thee w. 10. 
52. Luke 8. 48. and 17. 19. 

John 5. 4. made w. of whatsoever disease 

6. wilt be made w. 14. art made w. 

Acts 9. 34. Jesus Christ maketh thee w. 

Jer. 46. 20. wholly, 1 Thess. 5, 23. 1 Tim. 4. 15. 

Prov. 15. 4. wholesome, 1 Tim. 6. 3. 

WHORE, Lev. 19. 99. and 21. 7,9. Deut. 22. 
21. and 93. 17, 18. Prov. 23. 27 Ezek. 16. 
28. Rev. 17. 1, 16. 

Jer. 3. 9. whoredom, Ezek. 16. Hos. 2. 2, 4. 
and 4. 11, 12 and 5. 3, 4. 

Eph 5 5. whoremonger, 1 Tim. 1. 107 Heb. 
13. 4. Rev. 21. 8. and 22. 15. 

WICKED, Exod. 23.7. Deut. 15. 9. and 25. 1. 

Gen. 18. 23. wilt destroy righteous with w. 

1 Sam. 2. 9. w. shall be silent in darkness 

Job 21. 30. wld is reserved till day of destruc- 


34. 1B. is it fit to say to king, thou art 


Paver. Gol. is angry with the w. every day 
9. 17. w. shall be turned into hell 
11. 6. on w. be will rain snares 
58. 3. w. are estranged from the womp 
119. 155. salvation is far from the w. 
145. 20. all w. shall he destroy, 147. 6. 
rov. 11. 5. w. shall fall by bis own wicked- 
ness 
21. w. shall not be unpunished, 31. 
21. 12. God overthroweth the w. 
28. 1. w. flee when no man pursueth 
"feel 7. 17. be not overmuch w. 
.» 55. 7. let the w. forsake his way 
57. 20. the w. are like the troubled sea 
Jer 17. 9. the heart is desperately w. 
25. 31. he will give the w. to the sword 
Ezek. 3. 18. warn the w. 33. 8, 9, 11 
Dan. 12. 10. w. shall do wickedly 
Gen. 19. 7. do not so w. Neb. 9. 33. 
1 Sam. 12. 25. if ye shall do w. 
Job i3. 7. will ye speak w. for God 
Ps. 18. 21. have not w. departed from my 
Gen. 6. 5. God saw that wickedness was 
39. 9. how can I do this great w. 
1 Sam. 24. 13. w. proceedeth from wicked 
Job 4. 8. that sow w. shall reap the same 
Ps. 7. 9. let w. of wicked come to an end 
45. 7. lovest righteousness, and natest w. 
Prov. 8. 7. w. is an abomination to ne 
10. 2. treasures of w. profit not in day 
13. 6. w. overthroweth sinners 
Eccl 8. 8. neither shall w. deliver those 
Is. 9. 18. w. burneth as the fire 
Jer. 2. 19. thine own w. shall correct thee 
4. 14. O Jerusalem, wash thy heart from 
w. 
14, 20. we acknowledge our w. 
Hos. 10. 13. ye have ploughed w. and reaped 
Acts 8. 22. repent of this thy w. 
1 John 5. 19. whole world lieth in w. 
WIDE, Deut. 15. 8, 11. Ps. 35. 21. and 81. 10. 
Prov. 13. 3. Mat. 7. 13. 
WIDOW, Mark 12. 42. 1 Tim. 5.5. Deut. 10. 
18. Ps. 146. 9. Luke 18. 3, 5. 
Ps. 68. 5. widows. Jer. 49. 11. Mat. 23. 14. 1 
Tim. 5. 3. James 1 27 
WIFE, Exod. 20.17 Ley. 21 13. 
Prov. 5. 18. rejoice with w of thy youth 
18. 22. that findeth a w. findeth a good 
19. 14. a prudent w. is from the Lord 
Eccl. 9. 9. live Joytany with vhy w. 





WI 


Hos. 12. 12, Israel served for a w. and for a 
w. he kept sheep 
Mal. 2. 15. against the w. of thy youth 
Luke 17. 32. remember Lot’s w. 
Eph. 5. 33 every man love his w. as himself 
Rey. 19. 7. his w. made herseif ready 
21. 9. shew thee the bride, the Lamb’s 


wife 
1 Cor. 7. 29. wives, Eph. 5. 25, =e. 33. Col. 3. 
18, 19. 1 Tim. 3. 11. 1 Pet. 3. 1, 7. 
WIL DERNESS, Deut. 32. 10. ipo 21. 19. 
Song 3. 6. and 8. 5. Is. 35. 1, 6. and 41. 18, 
‘9, and 42, J1. and 43. 19, 20, Rev. 12. 6 
WILES, Num. 25. 18. Eph. 6. LL. 
WILL, Lev. J. 3. and 19. 5. and 22. 19. 
Deut. 33. 16. the good w. of him that dwelt 
in the bush 
Mat. 7. 21. doeth w. of my Father, 12. 50. 
Luke 2. 14. good w. towards men 
John 1. 13. w. of flesh, nor of w. of man 
3. 34. my meat is to do the w. of him 
6. 40. is the w. of him that sent 


Acts2!. 14. aap aati w.of the Lord be done 
Eph. 5, 17. understandeth what the w. of 
Lord is 
6. 7. with good w. doing service 

Acts 22. 14. his wilt John 7. 17. Rom. 2. 18. 
Eph. 1.5, 9. Col. 1, 9. 2 Tim. 2 26 Heb. 
13. 21. 1 John 5. 14. Rev. 17. 17. 

Luke 22. 42. my will, Acts 13, 22. 

John 5. 30. own will, "6. 38. Eph. 1. 11. Heb. 2. 
4. James 1. 18. 

Ps. 40. 8. uy. el, 143, 10. Mat. 6, 10. and 26, 
42. Heb. , 9. 

Ezra 7. 18. ‘wll “of Gud, Mark 3. 35. Rom. 1. 
10. and 8. 27. and 2. 2. 1 Cor. 1. lL. 2 Cor. 
8. 5. Gal. 1. 4. Eph. 1.1. and 6. 6. Col. 1.1. 
and 4. 12. 1 Thess. 4. 3. Heb. 10. 36, 1 Pet. 
4.2, 19. 1 John 2. 17. 

Mat. 26. 39. not as J will, but as thoy wilt 

John 15. 7, ask what ye w. and it shall be 

17, 24. I w. that those thou hast given 

Rom. 7. 18, to w. is present with me 

9. 18. on whom he w. have mercy 

Phil. 2. 13. worketh to w. and to do 

Rev. 22. 17. whosoever w. let-him take 

Rom, 9. 16. not of him that wille:h, nor run- 
neth 

Heb. 10. 26. if we sin wilfully, after we 

Exod. 35. 2 whoso is of a willing heart 

. aS many as were w. hearted 

1 Chr. 28. rs “with pertect heart and w. mind 

Ps. 110. 3. people shall be w. in the day of 

Is. 1. 19. if he be w. and obedient 

Mat. 26. 41. the Spirit is w. but the flesh is 
weak 

Luke 22. 42. if be w. remove this cup 

John 5. 35. w. for a season to rejoice 

2 Cor. 5. 8. w. rather to be absent 

1 Tim. 6. 18. be w. to communicate 

Heb. 13. 18. w. in all things, to live honestly 

2 Pet. 3. 9. not w. any should perish 

Judg. 5. 2. willingly, offered themselves, 9. 

1 Chron. 29. 9. with perfect heart offered w. 

Lam. 3. 33. Lord doth not afflict w. 

Hos. 5. 11. he w. walked after the command- 
ments ; 

1 Pet. 5. 2, not by constraint, but w. 

Col. 2. 23. wisdom in will-worship 

DA repli Lev. 23. 40. Is. 44. 4. 

WIN, Phil. 3. 8. winneth, Prov. 11. 30. 

WIND, Job 7. 7. and 30. 15. Ps. 103. 16. 

Prov. 11. 29. inherit w. 27. 16. hideth w. 

30. 4. gathered the w. Ps. 135. 7. 

Eccl. 11. 4. he that observeth w. shall not 

Is, 26. 18. have brought forth w. 

27. 8. he stayeth his rough w. in the day 

Jer. 5. 13. prophets shall become w. 

10. 13. bring w. out of his treasures, 51. 
16 


Hos. 8. 7. sown w. 12. 1. feedeth on w. 
John 3. 8. the w. bloweth where it listeth 
Eph. 4. 14. carried about with every w. 

2 Binga 2. 11. whirlwind, Prov. 1. 27. and 10. 
25. Is. 66. 15. Hos. 8. 7. and 13. 3. Nah. 1. 
3. Hab. 3. 14. Zech. 7. 14. and 9. 14. 

Ezek. 37. 9. winds, Mat. 8. 27. Luke 8. 25. 

WINDOWS, Gen. 7. 11. Eccl. 12.3. Song 2. 
9. Is. 60. 8. Jer. 9. 21. 

WINE, maketh glad the heart, Ps. 104. 15. 

Prov. 20. 1. w. is a mocker 

21.17. Joveth w. and oil, shall not be 
rich 
23. 30. tarry nut long at w. seek mixt 
w. 
31. look not upon w. when it is red 
31. 6. give w. to those of heavy heart 
Song 1. 2. thy love is better than w, 4. 
Is. 5. 11. continue till w. intlame them 
. 12. the pipe and w. are in their feasts 
25. 6. w. on the lees well refined 
28. 7. they have erred through w. 
55. 1. buy w. and milk, Song 5. J. 
Hos. 2. 9. take away my w.- in the season 





WI 


Hos. 3. 1. love flagons of w, 
1. new w. take aWay the heart. 
Hab. 2. 5. he trangresseth by w. 
Eph. 5. 18. be not drunk with w. 
1'Tim. 3, 3. not given to w.8 Tit. 1. 7, 8. 
5. 23. use a little w. for thy stomach?s 


sake 
Proy. 23. 20. Teen dines, Mat. 11. 19. 
WINGS of the God of Israe], Ruth 2. 12. 
Ps. 17. 8. hide under shadow of thy w 36.7, 
and 57. J, and 61. 4. aud 9) 4 
18. 10. on w. of the wind, 2 Sam 22 il, 
Prov. 23. 5. riches make themselves w- 
Is. 6. 2. the seraphims ; each had six w. 
Mal. 4. 2. arise with healing in his w. 
WINK, Job 15. 12. Ps. 35. 19. Prov. 6. 13. & 
10. 10. Acts 17. 30. 
WINTER, Song 2. 11. Zech. 14. 8. 
WIPE, 2 Kings 21. 13. Neh. 13. 14. Prov. 6 
33. Is. 25. 8. Rev. 7. 17. and 2). 4. 
WISE, Gen. 41. 39. Exod. 23. 8. Deut. 16 19 
Deut. 4. 6. this great nation is a w. people 
32, 29. O that they were w. thut they 
would consider their latter en 
Job 5. 13. taketh the w. in their own crafti- 
ness 
11. 12. vain man would be w. 
32. 9. great men are not always w 
Ps. 2. 10. be w. O kings, be taught 
29. 7. making w. the simple 
107. 43. whoso is w. and will observe 
Prov. 3. 7. be not w. in thine own eyes 
35. the w. shall inherit glory 
9. 12. if thou be w. be w. for thyself 
13. 20. he that walketh with w, shall 
be wise 
26. 12. a man w. in his owr. conceit 
Eccl. 7. 4. heart of w. in house of mourning 
9. 1. the w. are in the hand of God 
Is. 5. 21. that are w. in their own eyes 
Jer. 4. 22. they are w. to do evil 
Dan. 12. 3. the w. Shall shiue as stars 
Hos. 14.9. who is w. and he shall understand 
Mat. 10. 16. he ye w. as serpents and harm- 
less as doves 
1l. 25. hid these things from w. and 
prudent 
Rom. 1. 22. professing themselves to be w 
16. 19. be w. to that which is good 
1 Cor. 3. 18. that seemeth w. in this werld 
4. 10. but ye are w. in Christ 
Eph. 5. 15. not as fools but as w. 
2 Tim. 3. 15. he is able to make thee w. 
Mat. 10. 42. in no wise lose his reward 
Luke 18. 17. shali—enter therein 
John 6. 37. cometh, } will—cast out 
Rev. 21. 27. shall—enter into it 
Deut. 4. 6. this is your wisdom 
1 Kings 4. 29. God gave Solomon w. 5. 12. 
Job 28. 28. fear of the Lord, that is w. 
Prov. 4.5. get w. get understanding * 
7. w. is the principal thing, 8. 
16. 16. better to get w. than gold 
19. 8. he that getteth w. joveth his own 
23. 4. cease from thine own w. 
23. buy truth. w. and instruction 
Eccl. 1. 18. in much w. is much grief 
8. 1. a man’s w. maketh his face shine 
Mat. 11. 19. w. is justified of hier children 
1 Cor. 1, 17. not with w. of words 
24 Healey: the w. of God, Luke 11. 
49, 
30. who of God is made unto us w. 
2. 6. we speak w. among the pecfect 
3.19. the w. of this world is foolish. 
ness 
2 Cor. 1. 12. not with fleshly w. 
Col. 1, 9. might be filled with ail w. 
4. 5. waik in w. toward them without 
James 1. 5. if any lack w. ask it of God 
3. 17. w. from above is pure, peaceable 
Rev. 5. 12. worthy is the Lamb to receive 
w. 
13. 18. here is w. let him that, 17. 9. 
Ps. 111. 10. of wisdom, Prov. 9. 10. and 10. 2), 
Mic. 6. 9. Col. 2. 3. James 3. 13. 
Ps. 64. 9. wisely, 101. 2. Eccl. 7. 10. 
1 Kings 4. 31. wiser, Job 35. 11. Ps. 
Luke 16. 8. 1 Cor. 1. 25. 
WITCH, Exod. 22. 18. Deut. 18. 10. 


119. 98. 


1 Sam. 15. 23. witchcraft, Gal. 5. 20. 
WITHDRAW, Job 9. 13. and 33. 17. Prov 
95. 17. Song 5.6. 9 Thess. 3.6.1 Tim 6.5, 


WITHHOLD not thy mercies, Ps. 40, 11. 
Ps. 84. 11. no good thing will he w.from us 
Prov. 3. 27. w. not good from the:n 


93. 13. w. not correction from the child 
ven. 20. 6. withheld, 22. - Job 31. 16. 


Job 42. 2. withholdr, Jer. 5. 25. 

Prov. il. 24. withholdeth, on. 2 Thess. 2. 6. 

WITHIN, Ps. 40.8. and 45. 13. Mat. 3. 9. 
and 23. 26. Mark 7.2). 2Cor. io » Rev. 5.1 

WITHOUT, Prov. 1. 20. and 24. 27. 1 Cor, 
Da, bee Car. 7.5. Co). 4.5. Rev 99, 15. 


WITHSTAND, Eccl. 4. 12. Eph. 6. 13. 
81 


9 





wo 


Acts 1], 17. whatam |, that I could w. God 
Gal. 2. 11. withstood, 2 ‘Vim. 4. 15. 
WITNESS, Gen. 31. 44, 43. Lev. 5.1. | 
Num. 35. 30. one w. shall not testify against 
him, Deut. 17. 6. and 19, 15. % Cor. 13. 1. 
Judges 11. 10. Lord be w. 1 Sas. 12. 5, Jer. 
42. 5. and 29. 23.. Mic. 1. 2. Mak, 2. 14 
Job 16. 19. my w. is in heaven 
Ps. 89. 37. as a faithful w. in heaven 
Prov 14. 5. a faithful w. will not lie 
25. a true w. delivereth souls 
24. 28. be not w. against thy neighbour 
Is 55. 4. given him for a w. to the people 
Mal. 3. 5. £ will be a swift w. against them 
John 3. ll. ye receive not our w. 
5. 36. greater w. 37. Father borne w. of 
Acts 14. 17. left not himself without w. 
1 John 5. 10. believeth bath w. in himself 
Rev 1. 5. is the faithful w. 3. 14. 
20. 4. beheaded for the w. of Jesus 
Deut. J7. 6. two or three witnesses, 19. 15. 2 
Cor J3. 1. Mat. i8. 16. Heb. 10, 28. 1'Tim. 
5. 19 Num. 35. 30. 
Josh. 23. 22 ye are w. against yourselves 
Is 43.10 ye are my w. saith the Lord, 12. 
and 44. 8. ) 
1 Thess. 2.10. ye are w. and God also 
1 Fim. 6. 12. professed before many w. 
Het 12. 1. so great a cloud of w. 
Rev. IL. 3. power unto my two w. 
WIZARDS, Lev. 19. 31. and 20,6. Is. 8. 19. 
WOLF, Is. 11. 6. and 65, 25. Jer. 5. 6. 
Ezek, 22. 27. wolves, Hab. 1. 8. Zeph. 3. 3. 
Mat. 7. 15. and 10. 16. Acts 20, 29. 
WOMAN, Gen. 2. 23. and 3. 15. Lev. 18. 22, 
23. and 20. 13. Num. J0. 3. 
Proy. 11. 16. gracious w. retaineth honour 
Ps. 48. 6. pain as of a w. in travail, Is. 13. 8. 
and 21. 3. and 2b..17. and 42. 14. and 66. 
7. Jer. 4. 3i. and 6, 24. and 12. 21. and 22. 
23. and 30. 6. and 31. 8. and 438.41, and 
49, 22, 24. and 50. 43. , 
Pr. 12. 4. a virtuous w. is @ crown to her 
14. 1. every wise w. buildeth her house 
31. 10. a virtuous w. who can find 
30. w. that feareth Lord shall be 
praised 
Eccl. 7. 26. w. whose heart is: spares and 
7. 28. a w. among alk I have not found 
Is. 49. 15. can a w. forget ber sucking child 
54. 6. called thee as a w. forsaken 
Jer. 31. 22. a w- shall compass @ man 
Mat. 5. 28. looketh' on a w. to lust after 
15. 23. O w- great is thy faith 
26. 13. this that this w. hath done, be 
John 2. 4. w. what have J to do with thee 
8. 3. brought a w. taken in adultery 
19. 25. w. beheld thy son 
Rom. 1. 27. leaving the natural use ef w. 
1 Cor. 11. 7. w. is the glory of man 
Gal. 4. 4. God sent bis Son made of a w. 
1 Tim. 2. 12. [ suffer not a w. to teach 
14. w. being deceived, was in 
transgression 
Rev. 12. 1. w. clothed with the sun, 6. 16. 
17. 18. w. thou sawest is that great 


city 
Judges 5. 24, blessed above women shall Jael 


ve 
Pr 31. 3. give not thy strength to w. 
Song 1. 8. fairest among w. 5. 9. and 6.1. 
Is. 3. 12. w. shall rute over them 
32. Il. tremble ye w. at ease 
Jer. 9. 17. call for the mourning w. 
Lani. 4. 10. w. had sodden their children 
Mat 11. 11. among them born of w. 
Luke |. 28. blessed art thou among w. 
Rom. |. 26. w. did change their natural use 
J Cor. 14, 34. let w. keep silence 
3 Tin 2. 9. that w. adorn themselves mod- 
estly 
L.. let w. learn in silence, with 
subjection 
5, 14, that the younger w. marry 
2 Tim 3. 6. lead captive silly w. 
1 Pet. U. 5. after this manner holy w. adorn- 


ec 
Rev. ]4. 4. they are not defiled with w. 
WOMB, Gen. 25, 23, and 29. 31. = 

49. 25. blessings of the w. and breast 
1 Sam. 1. 5. the Lord hath shut her w. 
Ps, 22. 9. took me out of the w. 


10. [ was cast upon thee from the} 


w. 
127. 3. fruit of the w. is his reward 
139. 13. covered me in my mother’s w. 
Ecce). .. © how bones grow in the w. 
Is, 44. 2. Lora wat formed thee from w. 
65. 9, canse to bring orth and shut w. 
Hos. 9. 14. give them a miscarryiny 'Y 
Ive - 42. blessed is the fruit of thy w. 


1]. 27. blessed is the w. that bare 
thee 

23.99 blessed are the w that never 
bare 


wo 


WONDER, Deut. 13. 1. ard 28. 46. Ps. 71.7.) Ps. 119. 50. for—hath quickened me’ 


Is. 29, 14. Rey. 12. 1. 

Acts 13. 41..w. and perish, Hab. 1. 5. 

Ex. 3. 20. wonders, 7. 3. and 15. 11. 

1 Chr. 16, 12. remember bis w. Ps. 105. 5. 

Job 9. 10. God doeth w. Ps. 77, 11, 14. 

Ps. 78. ll. they forgut his w. Neh. 9. 17. 
83. 11. wilt thou shew w. to the dead 
136. 4. Who alone doeth great w. 

Dan. 12. 6. how Jong to the end of these w. 

Jue! 2, 30. shew w. in heaven, Acts 2, 19. 

Jon 4, 48. except they see signs and w, 

Acts 2. 43. many w. were done, 6. 8. 

Rony. 15, 19. through mighty signs and w. 


2 Thess. 2. 9. with power,and signs lying) Pr. 15. 26. w. of the pure are pleasant 


w. 

Rev. 13, 13. he doeth great w. 

Zech. 3. 8. they are men wondered at 

Is, 59. 16. w. there was no intercessor 

Luke 4, 22. w. at the gracious words 

Rev. 13. 3. ail the world w. after the beast 
17. 6. lw. with great admiration 


wo 


Te | 
105.— is a lamp unto my feet 
140.—is very pure, 160.—is true _ 

138. 2. magrified—above all thy name- 
Jer. 15, 16.—was unto me joy and rejoicing 
John 17. 6. 1 kept—17.—is truth 
Pr. 30. 5. Word uf God, Is. 40.8. Mark 7 13 
Rom. 10. 17. 1 Thess.2. 13. Heb. 4. 12 and 
6.5. 1 Pet. 1. 28. Rev. 19. 13.7 

2 Kings 20. 19. Word of the Lord, Ps. 18.30 
and 33. 4.2 Thess. 3. 1. 1 Pet. 1. 25. 

Ps. 119. 43. Word of truth,2 Cor. 6.7. Eph.1 
13. Col. 1. 5.2 Tim. 2. 15. James 1, 1 

Job 23. 12. esteemed words of his mouth 

19. 7. he pursueth them with w. 

22. 17. bow down thine ear, hear w. of 
Ecc}. 10. 12. w. of a wisé man are gracious 
12. 10. to find out acceptable w. 

; 11. w. of wise are as goads and nails 

Jer. 7. 4. trust ye not in lying w. 

44. 28. know whose w., shall stand 


Job 37. 14. wondrous works, Ps. 26.7. and75.| Dan. 7. 25. speak great w. against Most High 
1. and 105. 2. and 119. 27. and 145. 5. and| Hos. 6, 5. slain them by w. of my mouth 


71. 17. and 78. 52. and 106. 22. 
Ps. 72. 18. w. things, 80. 10. and 119. 18, 
Judges 13. 19. woxdrously, Juel 2. 26, 
Deut 28, 59. made thy plagues wonderful 
Job 42. 3, uttered things too w. for me 
Ps. 119. 129. thy testimonies are w. 

139. 6. such knowledge is too w. for me 

Pr. 30. 18. three things too w. for me 
Is. 9. 6, his naine shall be called W. 

25. 1. done w. things, 28. 29. w. incoun- 

1 


se 
Jer. 5. 30. a w. thing is committed 
Ps. 139, 14. wonderfully, Lam. |. 9. 
WOOD, hay, stubble, 1 Cor. 3. 12. 
2 Tim. 2. 20. also vessels of w. and earth 
WORD, Num. 23. 5. Deut. 4. 2. 
Deut. 8.3. by every w. of God, Mat.4.4. | 
30. 14. w. is very nigh, Rom. 10. 8. 
Ps. 68. 11. the Lord gave the w. 
119. 49, remember the w. unto thy servant) 
Pr. 15, 23. w. spoken in due season | 
25. ll. a w. fitly spoken, is like apples of 
gold 
Is. 29. 21. make man an offender for a w. 
30. 21. shall hear a w. behind thee 
44. 26. confirmed the w. of his servant 
50. 4. how to speak a w. in season 
Jer, 5, 13. the w. is not in them 
44. 16. the w. that thou hast spoken 
Mat. 8. 8. speak the w. only, my servant shall 
be healed 
12, 36. every idle w. that men speak 
Luke 4. 36. what a w. is this 
24. 19. mighty, in deed, and in w. 
Jobn 1. 1. in the beginning was the W. and 
the.W. was withGod,and the W. 
was God 
14. the W. was made flesh, and 
15. 3. ye are clean through the w. | 
Acts 13, 15. if ye have any w. of exhorta- 
tion / 
26. to you is the w. of salvation sent 
17. 11. received the w. with all readi- 
ness 
20. 32. to God and to the w.of his grace) 
1 Cor. 4. 20. kingdom of God is not in w. | 
Gal. 6 6. that is taught in w. communicate 
Eph, 5. 20. with washing of water by the w.! 
Col. 3. 16. let w. of Christ dwell in you 
17. whatsoever ye do in w. or deed, 
do all j 
1 Thess. 1. 5. gospel came notin w. only 
2 Thess. 2. 17. stablish you in every good w.’ 
3. 14. if any obey not our w. note 
that 
1 Tim. 5. 17. labour in w. and doctrine 7 
2 Tim. 4. 2. preach w. be instant in season 
Tit. 1. 9, holding fast the faithful w. 
Heb. 4, 2. the w. preached did not profit 
5. 13. isunskilful in w. of righteousness 
13. 22. suffer the w. of exbortation 
James 1, 21, receive the ingrafted w. 
22. be doers of w. 3. 2. offend not in 
w. 
1 Pet. 3. 1. ifany obey not the w. 
2 Pet. 1. 19. more sure w. ef prophecy 
1 John 1. 1. hands handled of the W. of life , 
5. 7. Father, Word, and Holy Ghost,’ 
three are one 
Rey. 3. 10. hast kept w. of my patience 
12. 11. overcame by w. of their testimo- 











ny 
Ps, 130. 5. in his word do I hope, 119. 81. 
147. 19. sheweth—unto Jacob 

Jer. 20. 9.—was in my heart as fire 

John 5. 38. have not—abidiag in you 
, Acts 2. 41, that gladly received—were bap- 

Nzea 

| Jobn &. 37, my wora, 32 Rev. 3. 8. 

Is. 8. 20. this word, Rom. ¥. ». 
i Ps. 119. LL. thy word, have Lf hid in mine 





14, 2. take with you w. and say to him 
Zech. 1. 13. good w. comfortable w. ; 
Mat. 26. 44, prayed, saying the same w. 
Luke 4, 22. gracious w. that proceedeth out 
John 6 63. w. | speak, are spirit and life 

68. thou hast the w. of eternal life 

17. 8. given them w. that thou gavest + 
Acts 7, 22. Moses mighty in w. and deeds 

15, 24. troubled you with w. 18. 15, 

20. 35. remember the w. of the Lord 

Jesus 
26. 25. speak w. of truth and soberness 
1 Cor. 2. 4, not with enticing w. of man’s 
wisdom 
2 Tim. }. 13. hold fast form of sound w. 
2. 14. strive not about w. to no profit 
Rey. 1. 3. hear w. of this prophecy, 22. 18. 
Ps. 50. 17. my words, Is. 51. 16. and 59, 21 
Jer. 5, 14. Mic. 2.7. Mark 8. 38. and 13 
31. John 5. 47. and 15.7. 
1 Thess. 4. 18. these words, Rev. 21. 5. 
Ps. 119. 103. thy words, 130. 139, Pr. 23. 8 
Eccl. 5. 2. Ezek, 33. 31. Mat. 19. 87, 
WORK, Gen. 2. 3. Ex. 20. 10. and 31. 14, 
Deut. 33. 11. accept the w. of his hands 
Job 1. 10. thou hast blessed w. of his hands 
10. 3. shouldest despise w. of thy hands 
14. 15, have a desire to w. of thy hands 
36. 9. he sheweth them their w. 
Ps, 8. 3. thy heavens the w. of thy fingers 
9. 16. wicked is snared in w. of his own 
hands 
19. 1. the firmament sheweth his handy 
w. 
101. 3. I hate the w. of them that turn 
143. 5. muse on the w. of thy hands 
Eccl. 8. 14, according to the w. of wicked 
17. 1 bebejd all the w. of God 
12. 14. God bringeth every w. to judg- 


ment 
Is. 16. 12. performed his whole w. 
28. 21. do his strange w. his strange pet 
29. 16. shall w. say of him that made it 
45, 11. concerning the w. of my hands 
49. 4. my w. is with my God 
64. 8. we are called the w. of thy hands 
Jer. 10. 15. they are vanity and w. of error 
18, 3. potter wrought a w. on the wheels 
Hab. 1. 5. a w. in your days, Acts 13, 41. 
Mark 6. 5. couid do no mighty w. there 
John 17. 4. finished w. thou gavest me to 
Acts 5. 38. if this w. be of men, it will 
13. 2. for the w. whereto | called them 
Rom. 2. 15. shew w. of the law written 
1]. 6. otherwise w. is no more w. 
1 Cor. 3. 13. every man’s w. made manitest 
9. 1. are you not my w. in the Lord 
Eph. 4. 12. for the w. of the ministry 
2 Thess. 1. 11. w. of faith with power 
2. 17. stablish you in every good w 
2 Tim. 4. 5. do the w. of an evangelist 


| James 1. 4. let patience have her perfect w. 


25. doer of the w. shall be blessed 
1 Pet. 1. 17. judgeth every man’s w. 
Ps. 104. 23. his work, 62. 12. and 111.3. Pr 
24.29. Is. 40. 10. Job 36. 24. 
Ps. 90. 16. thy work, 92. 4. Pr, 24. 27. Jer. 31 
16. Hab. 3. 2. 
Ex. 32. 16. Work of God, Ps. (4.9. Eccl. 7% 
13. and 8. 17. John 6. 29. Rom. 14, 20, 
Ps, 28. 5. Work of the Lord, Is. 5. 12. Jer. 48 
10. 1 Cor. 15. 58. and 16, 10, 
Ps. 17. 4. concerning werks of men 
92. 4. triumph in the w. of thy hands 
111. 7. the w. of his bands are verity 
138. 8. forsake not the w. of thy hands 
Pr. 31, 31. let her own w. praise her 
Is. 26, 12. wrought all our w. in us 
Dan. 4, 37. all whose w. are truth 
John 5. 20, shew him greater w. 
1). 32. fur which of these w. do ye stono 
oO 


wo 


John 10 38. believe the w. that 1 do 
14 11. believe me for the w. sake 
12. greater w. shall he do. 
Acts 26 20. w. meet for repentance 
Rom. 3 27. by what law? of w.? nay 
4 6. God imputeth righteousness with- 
out w. 
9. 11. not of w. but of him that calleth 
32. sought it as by w. of the law 
11, 6. then it is no more of w. 
13, 12. let us cast off w. of darkness 
Gal. 2. 16. hy w. of law no flesh be justified 
3. 2. arebren ye Spirit by w. of the 
aw 


10. as many as are w. of the law 

5. 19. w. of flesh are manifest 
Eph. 2, 9. not of w. 10. to. good w. 

5. 11. with ungruitful w. of darkness 
Col. 1. 21. enemies in mind by wicked w. 
1 Thess. 5. 13. love them for the w. sake 
2 Tim. 1. 9. not according to our w. 
Tit. 1. 16. in w. they deny him 

3.5. not by w. of righteousness 

Heb 6. 1. repentance from dead w. 
9. 14. purge conscience from dead w. 
James 2. 14. and have not w. can faith save 


wo 


Mat. 24. 3, what shall be the end of the w. 
Mark 16. 15. go into all the w. and preach 
Luke 20. 35. worthy to obtain that w. 

John 1. 10. w. made by hin knew him not 


29. Lamb of God taketh away sin of 


Ww. 
3. 16. Boe so loved w. he gave his only 


on. 
17. that w. through him might be 
saved 
7. 7. the w. cannot hate you, but me 
12, 47. not to judge w. but to save w. 
14. 17. whom the w. cannot receive 
19. w. seeth me no more ; but ye see 


31.w. may know that I love Father. 


15. 18. if the w. hate you 
19. chosen you out of the w. there- 
fore the w. hateth you 
16. 23. I leave the w. und go to the 
Father 
17. 9. L pray not for the w. 
11. | am no more in the w. 
16. are not of w, even as I am not 
of w. 
18. thou hast sent me into the w. 
23. w. may Know thou hast sent me 


20. faith without w. is dead, 17.26. |Rom. 3. 19, all the w. become guilty before 


QI. justified by w. 24, 25. 
22. by w. was faith made perfect 

1 John 3. 8, that he might destroy w. of 

Rey. 9. 20. repented not of the w. of their 

18. 6. according to her w. 20. 12, 13. 

Ps. 33. 4. his works, 78. 11. and 103. 22. and 
104. 31. and 106. 13. and 107, 22. and 145. 
9, 17. Dan. 9. 14, Acts 15. 18. Heb. 4. 10. 

Ps. 106. 35. their works, {s. 66.18. Jonah 3. 
10. Mat. 23. 3, 5. 2 Cor. 11. 15. Rev. 14. 13. 
and 20. 12, 13. 

Deut. 15. 10. thy works, Ps. 66. 3. and 73, 28. 
and 92.5. and 104. 24. and 143. 5, Pr. 16. 
3. Eccl. 9.7. Rev. 2. 3. 

Ps. 40. 5. wonderful works, 78,4. and 107. 8. 
and ILL. 4. Mat. 7. 22. Acts 2. 11. 

Job 37. 14. works of God, Ps. 66 5. and 78. 7. 
Eccl. 11. 5. John 6. 28. and 9. 3. 

Ps. 46. 8. w. of the Lord, 111. 2. 

1 Sam. 14. 6. may be the Lord will work for 

Ps. 119. 126. it is time for thee, Lord, to w. 

Is. 43. 13. I will w. and who shall let it 

Mat. 7. 23. depart ye that w. iniquity 

John 6. 28. might w. the works of God 

9. 4. [ must w. the works of him 

Phil. 2. 12. w. ont your own salvation 

1 Thess. 4. 11. to w. with your own hands 

2 Thess. 2. 7. iniquity doth already w. 

3. 10. ifany w. not, neither should 

Pr. 11. 18. wicked worketh deceitful w. 

Is. 64. 5. meetest him that w. righteous- 


ness 
John 5. 17. my Father w. hitherto, and I 
w. 
Acts 10, 35. that w. righteousness is accept- 


e 
Rom. 4. 4. to him that w. is reward 
1 Cor. 12. 6. same God who w. all in all 
2 Cor. 4. 17. w. for us a far more exceed- 


ing 

Gal. 5. 6. faith whieh w. by love 
Eph. 1.11. who w. all things according 

2. 2. spirit that now w. in children 
Phil. 2. 13. it is God that w. in you both 
1 Thess. 2. 13. effectually w. in you 
Is. 28. 29. excellent in working 
Mark 16. 20. the Lord w. with them 
Rom. 7. 13. sin w. death in me 
1 Cor. 4. 12. w. with our own hands 

9. 6. have not power to forbear w. 

Erh. 1. 10. according to w. of mighty pow- 


er 
3. 7. by effectual w. of his power 
4,2 w. with hand the thing that is 

Phil 3. 21. according to the w. whereby 

® Thess. 3. 11. w. not at all, but busybo- 


dies 
Heb. 13. 21. w. in you that is well-pleas- 


in 

2 ne. 6, 1. workers, 11. 13. Phil. 3. 2. 

Job 31. 3. workers of iniquity, 34. 8, 22. Ps. 5. 
5. and 6. 8. and 28. 3. and 125. 5. and 141. 
9. Pr. 10. 29. and 21. 15. 

Mat. 10. 10. workman, 2 Tim. 2. 15. 

Ex. 31. 3. workmanship, Eph. 2. 10. 

WORLD, | Sam. 2. 8, 1 Chr. 16. 30. 

Ps. 17. 14. from men of the w. 

24. 1. w. is the Lord’s, 9. 8. Nah. 1. 5. 
50. 12. w. is mine and the fulness of it 
Eccl. 3. 11. he hath set the w. in his heart 

Is. 26. 9. inhabitants of w. learn righteous- 


ness 

Jer. 10. 12. established w. by his wisdom, 51. 
15. Ps. 93. 1. and 96, 10. 

Mat. 16. 26. what profit if gain whole w. 
and lose your own soul, Mark 8. 36. 

Mat. 18. 7. woe to the w. because of offences 





1 Cor. 1. 21. w. by wisdom knew not God 
Gal. 6. 14. w. is crucified unto me and [ to w. 
Col. 1. 6. as in all the w. and bringeth 
Tit. 1. 2. promised before the w. began 
Heb. 2. 5. w. to come, 6. 5. 
11. 38. of whom the w. was not worthy 
1 John 2. 2. propitiation for sins of whole w. 
15. love not w. nor the things in the 
w. 
16. all that is in the w. is of the w. 
17. the w. passeth away and the 
lust 
3. 1. the w. knoweth us not 
4. 5. they are of w. they speak of the 
w. and the w. heareth them 
5. 19. whole w. lieth in wickedness 
Rev. 3. 10, temptation come on all the w. 
13, 3. all w. wondered after the beast 
Mat. 12. 32. this world, John 8. 32. and 13. 
36. Rom. 12. 2. 1 Tim. 6. 7. 
Heb, 1. 2. he made the worlds 
11. 3. the w. were framed by him 
WORM, Ex. 16. 20. Is. 5]. 8. 
Job 25. 6. man that is a w. 
Ps. 22.6. [am aw, and no man 
Is. 41. 14, fear not thou w. Jacob 
66, 24. their w. shall not die, Mark 9. 44, 
48. 


Job 19. 26. worms destroy body, Acts 12. 23. 

Deut. 29. 1& wormwvod, Pr. 5. 4. Lam 3 15, 
19. Amos 5. 7. Rev. 8 11. 

WORSE, Mat. 12. 45. John 5, 14. 1 Cor. 8.8. 
and 11. 17.2 Tim. 3. 13, 2 Pet. 2. 20. 

WORSHIP the Lord in beauty of holiness, 1 
Chr. 16. 29. Ps, 29. 2. and 66.4, and 96 9. 
and 45. 11. and 95, 6, and 99. 5. Mat. 4. 10. 

Ps. 97. 7. w. him all ye gods 

Mat. 15. 9. in vain do they w. me 

John 4, 24. they w. him must w. him in truth 

Acts 17, 23. whom ye ignorantly w. 

24. 14. so w. I the God of my fathers 
Phil. 3. 3. of the circumcision, w. God in 
Rev. 3. 9. come and w. before thy feet 

13. 12. causeth the earth to w. the beast 

19. 10. to w. God, 22. 9. 

Ex. 4, 31. worshipped, 32. 8. Jer. 1. 16. 1 Chr. 
29.20. Rom. 1. 25. 2 Thess. 2. 4. Rev. 5. 
14, and 7. 11. and 11. 16. and 13, 4. 

WORTH, Job 24, 25, Pr. 10. 20. 

Gen. 32. 10. Tam not worthy of the least 

Mat. 8. 8. I am not w. thou shonidest come 

10. 10. the workman is w. of his meat 

13. if the house be w. Jet your peace 
rest 
37. more than me is not w. of me 

22. 8. that were bidden were not w. 
Luke 3. 8. bring fruits w. of repentance 

7. 4. he was w. for whom he should do 

10. 7. labourer is w. of his hire 
15, 19. ne more w. to be called thy son, 
2 


20. 25. counted w. to obtain resurrec- 
tion 
21. 36. w. to escape all things 
Acts 5. 41. counted w. to suffer shame 
Rom. 8. 18. not w. to be compared with 
Eph. 4. 1. walk w. of vocation wherein 
Col. 1. 10. walk w. of Lord, being fruitful 
1 Thess. 2. 12. walk w. of God who called 
2 Thess. 1. 5. be counted w. of kingdom of 
11. God count you w. of this 
calling 
1 Tim. 1. 15. w. of all acceptation, 4. 9. 
5. 17. elders w. of double honour 
18. labourer is w. of reward 
6. 1. counted masters w.of all honour 


| Heb. 3. 3. w. of more glory than Moses 


WR, 
Heb. 10. 20. punishment shall be thought ~~ 
1]. 38. of whom the world was not w. 


Rev. 3. 4. walk in white, for they are w. 
5. 12. w. is the Lamb slain to receive 


power 
16. 6. blood to drink ; for they are w. 
WOULD God, Ex. 16. 3, Num. 11 29. Acts 
26. 29. 1 Cor, 4. 8.2 Cor, I. 1. 
Neh. 9. 30. would not, Is. 30. 15. Mat. 18. 30 
and 23, 30, 37. Rom. 11. 25, 
Ps. 81. 11, Israel w. none or me 
Pr. 1. 25. w. none of my reprvof 
30. they w. nene of my counsel 
Mat. 7, 12. whatsoever ye w. that mer 
Rom. 7. 15, what I w. that do [ not, 19 
Gal. 5. 7. ye cannot do the things ye w. 
Rev. 3. 15. I w. thou wert cold or hot 
WOUND, Ex. 21. 25. Pr. 6. 33. Jer. 10. 19 
and 15, 18, and 30. 12, 14. Mic. 1. 9. / 
Pr. 27. 6. wounds, Is. 1, 6. Jer. 30. 17. 
Deut. 32. 39. I wound and | heal, I kill 
1 Cor. 8. 12, w_ their weak conscience 
Rev. 13. 3, deadly w. was healed, 14. 
Ps. 69. 26. wounded, 109. 22. Song 5. 7. 
Pr. 18. 14. a w. spirit who can bear 
Is. 53. 5. he was w. for our transgressions 
Job 5. 18. he w. and his hands make whole 
WRATH, Gen. 49.7. Ex. 32. 10, Ll. 
Nun. 16. 46. w. gone out from the Lord 
Deat. 32. 27. feared w. of the enemy 
Neh. 13. 18. bring more w. on !srael 
Job 5. 2. w. killeth the foolish man 
Ps. 76. 10. w. of man shall praise thee, the 
remainder of w. shalt thou restrain 
Pr. 16. 14. w. of king as messenger of death 
Is. 54. 8. in a little w. IT hid my face 
Hab. 3. 2. in w. remember mercy 
Mat. 3. 7. flee from w. to come 
Rom. 2. 5. treasure up w. against day of w 
5. 9. saved from w. through him 
12. 10. avenge not, give place unto w. 
13. 5. not only for w. but conscience 
Eph. 2. 3. are by nature children of w. 
4. 26. let not sun go down on. your w. 
1 Thess. 1. 10. delivered from w. to come 
2.16. w. is come on them to the. 
utmost 
5. 9. not appointed us to w. but sal- 
vation 
1 Tim. 2. 8. holy hands without w. 
Heb. 11.27. not fearing w. of the king 
James 1. 19. slow to speak, slow to w. 
20. w. of man worketh not righte- 
ousness of God 
Rev. 6. 16. from w. of the Lamb 
12, 12. having great w. becanse he 
14. 8. pane of w. of her fornication, 18 





Ezra 8. 22. his wrath, Ps. 2. 5, 12. and 78. 38 
Jer. 7. 29. and 10. 10. Rev. 6. 17. 
Num. 25. 11. my wrath, Ps. 95. 11. Is. 10. 6, 
and 60. 10. Ezek. 7. 14. Hos. 5. 10. 
Ps. 38. 1. thy wrath, 85. 3. and 88. 7, 16. and 
89. 46. and 90 9, 1]. and 102, 10. 
Ps. 89. 38. roth, Is. 54. 9. and 57. 17, 
| WREST, Ex. 23. 2. 2 Pet. 3. 16. 
WRESTLE, Gen. 32. 24, 25. Eph. 6. 12 
WRETCHED, Rom. 7. 24. Rev. 3. 17. 
WRINKLE, Job 16. 8. Eph. 5. 27. 
WRITE, Ex. 34. 1, 27 Deut. 27. 3. Is. 3. 8. 
Jer. 30. 2. Hab. 2, 2. 
Deut. 6. 9. w. them upon posts of house 
Pr, 3.3. w. them on the table of thine heart 
7.3. 
Jer. 31. 33. I will w. it in their hearts, Heb, 
8. 10. 
Ps. 69. 28. not be written with the righteous 
102. 18. be w. for generation te come 
Pr. 22. 20. have not I w. to thee 
| Eccl. 12. 10, that which was w. upright 
Dan. }2. 1. shall be found w. in book 
] Cor. 10. 11. are w. for our admonition 
2 Cor. 3. 2. our epistle w. in our hearts 
3 w. not with ink but Spirit of 
| living God 
| Heb, 12. 23. are w. in heaven, Luke 10. 20 
WRONG, Ps. 105. 14. Jer. 22. 3, 13. 
Mat. 20. 13, I do thee no w. didst thou not 
agree with me for a penny 
1 Cor. 6.7. why not rather take w. 8. 
Col. 3. 25. he that doeth w. shall receive © 
2 Cor. 7. 2. wronged, Philem. 18. 
Pr. 8. 36. wrongeth bis own soul 
| WROUGHT, I Sam. 6. 6. and 14. 45 
| Ps. 139. 1. curiously w. in lowest pa’ ts of 
'Is. 26. 12. w. all our-works for us 
Ezek. 20. 9. | w. for my name’s sake, 22, 
John 3. 21. his works are w. *a God 
Rom. 7. 8 w.me in all manner of conco 
piscence 
|2 Cor. 5. 5, that hath w. us for the self same 
|__ thing is God 
| Eph. 1.20. wnich we w. in Christ 
1 Pet. 4. 2. have w. will of the Gentiles 


83 





yo 
Y 


YEA, yea, nay, nay, Mat. 5. 37. 

2 Cor. 1. 18. y. and nay, 20. y. and amen 
YEAR, acceptable, Is. 61. 2. Luke 4. 19. 
Is. 63. 4. y. of my redeemed is come 
Jer. 11. 23. y. of visitation, 23. 12. and 48. 


Job 10. 5. are thy years as man’s days 
15. 20. number of y. is hidden from 

Ps. 90. 4. a thousand y. in thy sight are but 

as yesterday 

2 Pet. 3.8. a thousand y. as one day 

Rev. 20. 2. and bound hima thousand y. 

YESTERDAY, Job 8. 9. Heb. 13. 8. 

YIELD yourselves to Lord, 2 Chr. 30.8 

Ps. 67. 6. land y. her increase, 85..12. 

Rom. 6. 13. nor y. members instruments of 
unrighteousness, y. yourselves 
to God 

16. yielded members as servants, 19. 

Heb. 12. 11. yieldeth peaceable fruit unto 

YOKE, Devt. 28. 48. 1 Kings 12. 4. 

Is. ¥. 4. broken the y. of his burden 

10 27 the y. shall be destroyed 


Yo 


Zl 


Lam. 3. 27. that he bear the y. in his youth }|1 Tim. 4,12 let no man despise thy yo ns) 


Mat. 11, 29. take my y. upon you 
3. my y. is easy and burden light 
Gal. 5. 1. y. of bondage, Acts 15. 10. 


.|2 Cor. 6. 14, be not unequally yoked together 


YOU only have I known, Amos 3. 2. 
Luke 10. 16. that heareth y. heareth me 
13. 28. and y. yourselves thrust out 
2 Cor. 12. 14. I seek not yours but y. 
Eph. 2. 1 y. hath he quickened who were 
Co}. 1. 21. y. that were sometimes alienated 
Luke 6. 20. y. is the kingdom of God 
1 Cor, 3. 22. all are y. and ye Christ’s, 23, 
YOUNG, [ have been, Ps. 37. 25. 
{s. 40. 11. gently lead those with y. 
i Tim. 5, 1. l entreat younger men as brethren 
14. L will that y. women marry 
1 Pet. 5. 5. ye y submit yourselves to elder 
Gen. 8, 21. imagination of man is evil from 
youth, 
1 Kings 18 12. fear the Lord from my y. 
Job 13. 26. possess iniquities of my y. 
Ps, 25 7 remember not sins of my y. 
103 5. thy y. is renewed as the eagle's 
Eccl, 11. 9. rejoice, O young man, in y. 
10. childhood and y are vonuity 


Lam L 14. y of my transgression is bound | Jer. 2.2. I remember the kindness of thy y 


END OF THE CONCORDANCE. 


Pr. 7 7 youths, Is. 40. 
2 Tim. 2. 22. flee youthful lusts 


Zi 


ZEAL for the Lord of hosts, 2 Kings 10 18. 
Ps. 69. 9. z. of thine house hath eaten me 
. 119. 139. my z. hath consumed me 
Is. 9. 7. z. of the Lord will perform this 
59. 17. I was clad with z. as a cloke 
63. 15. where is thy z. and strength 
Rom. 10. 2. that they have a z. for God 
2 Cor. 7. 11. what z. yea what revengs 
Phil. 3. 6. concerning z. perfecting church 
Num. 25, 13. he was zealous for his God 
Acts 22. 3. I was z. towards God as ye are 
Tit. 2. 14. people z. of good works 
Rev. 3. 19. therefore be z. and repent 
Gal. 4. 18. good to be zealously affected in 
a good thing 
ZION, 2 Sam. 5. 7. 1 Kings 8. 1. for Jerusa- 
lem, temple or church, 2 Kings 19. 31 Ps.2. 
6.and 9. lJ. and 14. 7. and 48. 2, 11, 12. and 
146. 10. and 147. 12. Is. 1. 27. aud 3. 3. and 
60. 14. and 62. 1. and about seventy othei 
places 
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Jamieson, Robert, 1802-1880. 

A commentary, critical and explanatory, on the Old and 
New Testaments. By the Rev. Robert Jamieson ... Rev. 
A. R. Fausset ... and the Rev. David Brown ... Hartford, 
S. S. Scranton & co.; Hillsdale, Mich., J. B. Names, 1875, 

2v.inl.front., plates, maps, plans. 273. 


“A new geographical and historical index, exhibiting ... geography 
and history in the Holy Scriptures, and forming a complete Bible 
gazetteer. Compiled and arranged under the inspection of Thomas 
Starling’ (46 p.) and “A concordance to the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments ... By John Brown ... Revised and cor- 
rected” (S83, (1; p.) at end of v. 2. 
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